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PBT. 


Petaoh.    See  Pbtbach. 

PatachlaiCa),  Uotn  bex-Jacob,  a  iMrnad  nbbl 
wbo  Aonrisbed  towsrda  th«  latter  half  of  th«  12th  eeo- 
tBr7(Regcasbtirg),litbeatitlM»ofaMbbisn  3120, 
ilw  calM  rrn?B  a^Sp,  Id  -mbkh  he  UHlatei  his 
Innh^  ■wde'brtwaaii  1075  and  1000  throngfa  Poland, 
KMda,  Tartaiy,  Ifeaopotanaia,  andent  ^tiu, 

Fusia,  Mc,  and  whanin  ba  deacribea  tha  mamian  and 
nugaa  of  hia  e»4dlgionist«.  It  waa  first  prlntad  at 
Pngae  (IHtf),  and  reprinted  by  Waganseil,  ODtitled 
/fwfan'—i  c«at  wmaiM  Wagenieim.  in  his  Sex  txtrd- 
tatiMtt  wit  tayimmti  (Altorf,  1687 ;  Zolkiew,  1792). 
It  has  been  translated  into  French,  with  ootas,  by  E.  C»r- 
ma\j,  r«sr  Mcmdt  de  Pttitdua  dt  BaAAeme,  troiuii 
f*Ftmifauttaeeompnff»idatexlettdamole»kidoripia, 
fttfmpttjmeM,  tt  titOrairei  (Paris,  1881);  Into  German 
bril.OtteBsosser,  with  a  Hebrew  commentarr  (KUrth, 
)^);  into  English  1>t  Dr.  A.  Beniscb.  See  Furst, 
ft^  Jmd.  iii,  79  sq. ;  Wol(  Bibl.  Hebr.  i,  886 ;  Hi,  9d6 ; 
Basoage,  Hittoire  d  §  J>uf$,  p.  (Taylor's  English 
tnasl.);  GriU,  Gttck.  da-  Jwkn,  vi,  259,  424;  Zunz, 
Zt  GtaMckU  u.  AiteroAu-,  p.  166 ;  the  same  aathor  in 
Asher'a  edltioa  of  Tndela'a  Jtbierarg,  vol.  U,  No.  40, 
43; 4^ 47;  EtharIdga,/ii<rwif.lo/Mr.ZA.p.  214;  Da 
CoMta,  ItnadamdUte  GntUa,  p.  187.  (B.P.) 

Petini,  a  aort  of  cakes  nsed  anciently  in  Athena 
in  mining  libations  lo  the  gods.  Tbey  were  anb> 
ttUuiad      Buitnal  aacritfoea  1^  the  command  of  Ce> 

Pataval,  Alvrsd  F.,  a  Swiss  Protestant  clergy- 
man  nf  note,  was  Imm  near  the  close  of  the  last  c«ntury. 
He  stodied  at  the  university  in  Berlin,  and  was  the 
first  recipient  from  that  high  ncbool  of  the  doctorate  in 
philoa^y.  He  was  gre^y  inxtnimeDtnl  in  the  es- 
tddishnMnt  of  the  SwIm  Miasionary  Society,  and  snb. 
•cqaently  took  no  Inconsiderable  shsre  In  the  doings 
of  the  Evangelical  Alltance.  The  principal  work,  how- 
ev«,  to  which  he  devoted  his  beat  time,  his  talents,  bis 
eocrgiefl,  and  bis  whole  heart,  was  to  bring  the  Jewish 
people  into  a  more  intimate  personal  contact  with  tbe 
Chrittiani,  and  It  is  espedally  in  this  raspect  that  bis 
infloence  has  extended  beyond  his  little  country.  He 
waa  a  saaloas  member  of  the  Universal  IsnMlItish  Al- 
liaoeeand'oftbeEvangelicalAlllance.'  Hedidnot,at 
Erst,  impress  one  as  a  pastor,  a  missionary,  an  apostle,  a 
Csther  of  the  Church,  hat  rather  as  one  of  those  indivtd- 
k'isdescribed  in  tbe  book  of  Genesis,  who  walked  with 
God.  who  communed  with  him,  like  a  patriarch  or  a 
seer.  He  died  at  tbe  age  of  eighty.  Tbe  addresses 
which  he  delivered  were  collected  'under  tbe  title  of 
Dimvm  tm  Edutnfiom.  Hia  Dauffh/er  nf  Zitm,  bis 
JXfer  to  ike  Synagogmee  of  Framce,  and  many  other 
writings,  will  always  remain  as  imperishable  records 
•f  tbe  seal  which  animated  him  for  the  re.«stablisb- 
meat  of  tbe  Jews  as  a  people. 

Pttavins,  DioxTHUB  (also  called  Dbku  PsTAr), 


one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  French  acholara,  and  tn- 
fluential  in  the  councils  of  the  JesBits,to  whose  order 
he  belonged,  waa  bom  at  Orleans  Aug.  21, 1688.  His 
father,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,  seeing  strong  parts 
and  a  genius  for  letters  in  his  son,  took  all  pouible 
means  to  improve  tbem  to  the  utmost.  He  used  to 
tell  his  son  that  be  ought  to  qnaliO"  himself  so  as  to  be 
aUe  to  attack  and  eonfoond  **tlM  giant  of  the  Allo- 
pbyla;"  meaning  tbe  redonbtable  Joseph  Scaligar, 
wboae  abilitiea  and  learning  were  sapposad  to  have 
done  such  service  to  the  Reformed.  Yonng  Petavlns 
seems  to  have  entered  into  his  father's  views ;  lor  he 
studied  very  intensely,  and  afterwards  levelled  much 
of  his  erudition  against  Scallger.  He  Joined  the  study 
of  matbematica  with  that  of  belles>lettres ;  and  than 
applied  himself  to  a  coarse  in  philosophy,  which  be 
began  in  tbe  College  of  Orleans,  and  finished  at 
F^is.  After  this  he  maintained  theses  in  Greek 
and  in  X^atin,  which  be  Is  said  to  have  understood  as 
well  as  his  native  language,  the  French.  In  ma- 
turer  years  he  had  free  access  to  the  king's  library, 
which  be  often  visited  in  order  to  consult  Latin  and 
Greek  manuscripts.  Among  (Hher  advantages  which 
accompanied  hia  llteivy  punnlts  waa  the  IMeadahip 
of  Isaac  Casanbon,  whom  Benrr  IV  called  to  Patia 
lb  1600.  It  waa  at  his  instigation  that  Petavius, 
jroung  as  be  was,  undertook  an  edition  of  7%e  Woriki 
ofSgHtmiu;  that  Es,  to  correct  the  Greek  from  the  msn> 
OBcripts,  to  translate  that  part  which  yet  remained  to 
be  translated  into  Latin,  and  to  write  notes  upon  the 
whole.  He  whs  but  nineteen  when  he  wss  made  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Bourges ;  and 
spent  the  two  following  years  in  stud.ving  tbe  ancient 
philosophers  and  mathematicians.  In  1604,  when  Morel, 
!  professor  of  Greek  at  Paris,  published  TV  Worts  of 
Ckryiottim,  some  part  of  Petavins's  labors  on  Synesins 
wss  added  to  tbem.  (From  the  title  of  this  work  we 
learn  that  be  then  Latinized  his  name  Patui,  which  he 
afterwards  changed  into  Petaniui.  His  own  edition  of 
The  Wortt  n/  Syme.hu  did  not  appear  Ull  1618.)  Ha 
entered  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits  in  160S,  and  did 
great  honor  to  it  afterwards  by  his  vast  and  profound 
erudition.  He  became  sealous  far  the  Roman  (Utholle 
Church ;  and  there  whs  no  way  of  serving  it  more 
airreeable  to  bis  humor  than  by  criticising  and  abus- 
ing Its  adversaries.  Scsllger  was  tbe  person  he  was ' 
most  bitter  against;  but  be  did  not  spare  his  friend 
Casaubcm  whenever  be  came  In  his  way.  There  Is  ' 
no  occasion  to  enter  Into  detail  about  .a  man  whose 
whole  life  was  spent  in  reading  and  writing  books, 
and  in  performing  tbe  several  offices  of  his  order. 
Tbe  history  of  a  learned  man  is  the  history  of  his 
works;  and  by  br  the  greater  part  of  Petavtua's 
writlnga  were  to  support  popish  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline. But  it  mast  be  conftssed  that  in  order  to  peN 
form  his  tank  well  he  made  himself  a  universal  sehcMar. 
He  died  at  Paris  Dec.  11,1652.  In  1688  he  published 
an  excellent  work  entltled^AB<iimalB^7%i^^^^^^  ia 


PETEU 


PETER 


ftn  alnridgment  of  nnirenal  hlatoiy,  from  th«  urIiesL 
timea  down  to  163?,  dig<^ted  in  chronological  order, 
■nd  supported  all  the  way  by  references  to  proper  an- 
thorltiei.  It  weDt  tbnmglt  Nvml  «dtdona;  many 
additions  and  improremcnts  have  been  made  to  It,  both 
by  PetBTiuB  himself,  and  by  Perixonina  and  others 
ther  hb  death ;  and  Le  Clerc  pablisbed  an  abridge 
ment  of  it  as  far  down  as  to  800,  under  the  title  of 
Cofi^ettdiKm/IuloriaOnivenaUi,iaieB7(limo).  Pet»- 
vias'a  chef-d'ffiurre  is  his  "  Opus  de  Tkeotogicu  Doffma- 
Ulnu,  nunc  primnm  septem  Tolnminibns  coroprahen- 
snm,  in  meliorem  vrdinem  ledaetam,  aoctoria  ipsius 
vita,  ae  llbria  quibuadam  Dnmqnam  in  hoc  open  editis 
locnpletitum,  FhudKl  Antonil  Zaebatis  ex  Mdem 
Socletdte  Jesa  extenatnm  princlpom  BlbliothecB  Pne- 
fecti  dissertationibna,  ac  notia  uberrimis  illnstratum" 
(Ven,  1757, 7  tols.  fol.).  It  ia  ftill  of  choice  emdition, 
but  unfortunately  bis  death  cut  it  short,  and  it  lacks 
comi^eteness,  Beaidea  other  •er▼^ce^  Petariaa  de- 
serves to  be  acknowledged  M  the  flrat  tbeologUn 
who  broQgfat  into  proper  reladons  hiatory  and  dog- 
matics. Muratori  regards  him  as  the  restorer  of  dog- 
matic theology.  In  the  c^lnlon  of  Gaseendus  {VU. 
Perttehit)  Petarius  was  the  most  consummate  scholar 
the  Jesuits  ever  bad ;  and  indeed  we  cannot  suppose 
him  to  have  been  inferior  to  the  first  scholars  of  any 
order,  while  we  consider  him  waging  war,  as  he  did 
frequently  with  success,  against  ScsJiger,  Salmasius, 
ana  other  like  chleft  In  tlw  republic  of  Ictten.  His 
Judgment,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  was  lofisrior  to 
bis  learning;  and  his  controversial  writings  are  ftill 
of  that  sourness  and  spleen  which  appears  so  manifest 
in  aU  the  prints  of  bis  countenance.  Bayle  has  ob- 
served that  Petaviug  did  the  Socinians  great  service, 
though  unawares  and  against  his  intentions.  The 
Jesuit's  original  design,  in  the  second  volume  of  hto 
Di^mtUa  jHfologica,  was  to  represent  ingennouely  the 
doctrine  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Having  no  par- 
licolar  system  to  defend,  he  did  not  carefully  state  the 
opinions  of  the  fathers,  but  only  gave  a  general  account 
of  them.  By  this  means  he  unawares  led  the  public  to 
believe  that  the  fathers  enteitained  false  and  absurd  no- 
tions concerning  the  mystery  of  the  Three  Persoas ; 
and,  against  his  Intentions,  famished  ailments  and 
authorities  to  the  Antitrinitarians.  When  made  aware 
of  tills,  and  l>eing  willing  to  prevent  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  be  had  not  foreseen,  he  wrote  his  Pref- 
ace, in  which  he  labored  solely  to  assert  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  lathers,  and  thus  was  forced  to  contradict  what 
be  had  advanced  in  the  Dogmata.  (Comp.  Bull,  On 
the  TriiU/y.)  See  Werner,  Geichichle  der  apt^agel.  und 
poUm.  I^eratar,  vnL  iv ;  idem,  GetMdtle  der  kaiMoii' 
MdkeA  7%eoiogie  (Munich,  1866);  Dapn,  Jftmvelk  Bib- 
liothique  del  A  uteurt  eccUiiartigaa,  s,  v. ;  Simon,  Hisl. 
crU.  det  priiidpaux  Commeniateun  ;  Alzog,  Kircieti' 
gtMchichte,  ii,  435 ;  Chrittian  Reaumbraixxr,  Iv,  484. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Pe'ter  (nirpof,  a  ntci,  for  the  Aram.  K^"'?),  orig- 
inally SiMOH  (see  below],  the  leader  among  the  per- 
aonal  disciplea  of  Christ,  and  afterwards  the  special 
apoatle  to  the  Jews.  We  shall  treat  this  important 
character  first  in  the  light  of  definite  information  from 
the  New  TesUment  and  eariy  Church  hiatoriana, 
■nd  disputed  questions  under  a  Mbsequent  head,  rele- 
gating  many  minor  deuiLi  to  sepwata  articles  else- 
where. 

I.  AuOmtic  ffittory.-l.  HU  Ear^  U/i.— The 
Scriptore  notices  on  this  point  are  few,  but  not  nnim- 
portant,  and  enable  us  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  apostle's  character  was 
formed,  and  how  he  was  prepared  for  his  great  work. 
Peter  was  the  foa  of  a  man  named  Jonas  (Matt,  xvl, 
17;  John  i,  48;  xxi,  16).  and  was  brought  up  in  bia  fa- 
ther's ocGupatkm,  a  fisbennan  on  tba  sea  of  Tiberias. 
The  occupation  was  of  coarse  an  hnmbla  one,  bat  not, 
M  b  often  uanmed,  ne&n  or  aervile,  or  incompatible 


with  some  degree  of  mental  culture.  His  funtly  wen 
probably  in  easy  circumstances  (nee  below).  He  and 
bia  brother  Andrew  were  partners  of  John  and  Jaiw*, 
the  sons  of  Zabedea,  wbo  bad  hired  servants ;  and  ftan 
varions  indkatlona  in  tibe  sacred  narraUve  w«  an  led 
to  the  condosion  that  their  social  podllon  broogbt 
them  into  contact  with  men  of  education.  In  fiut  the 
trade  of  fiahermen,  supplying  some  of  tfie  important 
cities  on  the  coasta  of  that  inland  lake,  may  have  been 
tolerably  remunerative,  while  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  cheap  and  abundant  in  the  singularly  rich  and 
fertile  district  where  the  apostle  resided.  He  did  not 
live,  as  a  men  laboring  nua,  in  a  bnt  by  the  a—  aide, 
bat  first  at  Bethsaida,  and  afterwards  In  a  bense  at 
Capernaum  belon^ng  to  himself  or  his  raotber4iiJaw, 
which  most  have  been  rather  a  large  one,  alaoe  he  re- 
ceived in  it  sot  only  our  Lord  and  hia  feUow-dlsdples, 
bnt  multitudes  wbo  were  attracted  by  the  miracles  and 
preaching  of  Jeans.  It  is  certain  that  when  he  left 
■II  to  Ibllow  Christ,  he  made  what  he  regarded,  and 
what  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  bis  Ulster,  u 
being  a  conriderable  aacrlfica  (Matt,  six,  S7).  The 
habita  of  such  a  life  were  1^  no  means  nnfavorahle  tn 
the  development  of  a  vlgormis,  earnest,  and  practietl 
character,  such  as  he  displayed  In  aiter-yean.  Tbe 
labors,  the  privations,  and  the  perils  of  an  existence 
passed  Id  great  part  upon  the  waters  of  that  bean^nl 
bat  stormy  lake,  tbe  long  and  anxious  watching  tbren^ 
tbe  nights,  wwe  ealeidsted  to  test  and  increaae  his 
natural  powers,  his  ftirtltade,  energy,  and  persever- 
ance. In  the  dty  he  must  have  been  bronght  into 
contact  with  men  engaged  in  traffic,  with  soldiers  and 
foreigners,  and  may  have  thus  acquired  aomewhat  of 
the  flexibility  and  geniality  of  temperament  all  bat  ia- 
dispensable  to  the  attainment  of  each  personal  infla- 
enea  as  he  exercised  in  afterjifb.  It  is  not  faebahle 
that  he  and  bis  brother  were  wholly  nnedncattd.  The 
Jews  r^arded  instruction  as  a  necessity,  and  legal  «v- 
actments  enforced  the  attendance  of  youths  in  schools 
maintained  by  the  community.  See  Euucatioii.  The 
statement  in  Acts  iv,  13,  that  "tbe  conndl  percerrMl 
they  (i.  e.  Peter  and  John)  were  unlearned  and  igno- 
rant men,"  b  not  Incompatible  with  tbb  assnmptioB. 
The  translation  of  the  passage  in  tbe  A.  T.  b  rather 
exa^rated,  the  word  rendered  "  unlearned"  (iitSTai) 
Iteing  nearly  equivalent  to  "laymen,"  i.  e.  men  of  or- 
dinary  education,  aa  contrasted  with  those  wbo  ven 
specblly  trained  in  the  schools  of  tbe  rabbins.  A  man 
might  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  tbe  Scriptsrea, 
and  yet  be  considered  ignorant  and  unlearned  by  tbs 
rabbins,  among  whom  tbe  opinion  was  already  prevs* 
lent  that  "the  letter  of  Scripture  was  tbe  mere  sbeD, 
an  earthen  vessel  containing  heavenly  treasures,  miiA 
could  only  be  discovered  by  those  wbo  bad  been  taof^t 
to  search  for  tbe  hidden  cabalistic  meaning,"  Peta 
and  his  kinsmen  were  probably  taught  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  childhood.  The  hbtory  of  tbeir  eountry, 
especially  of  the  great  events  of  early  days,  must  ban 
been  bmiliar  to  thm  as  attendaiits  at  the  qmagogae, 
and  tbdr  attmUon  was  there  directed  to  tboee  pertioas 
of  Holy  Writ  from  which  the  Jews  derived  tlieir  an- 
ticipationa  of  the  Mesriah. 

The  language  of  the  apostles  was  of  course  tbe  ftotn 
of  Aramaic  spoken  in  Northern  Palestine,  a  sot  of 
patois,  partly  Hebrew,  but  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Syriac.  Hebrew,  even  in  its  debased  form,  was  thn 
spoken  only  by  men  of  learning,  tbe  leaden  of  tk 
ntariaees  and  Scribea.  Tbe  men  of  Oalike  w«^ 
however,  noted  for  rough  and  inaoenrate  laagmge, 
and  eapecially  for  vulgaritiea  of  pronunciation  (lliL 
xxvi,  78).  It  h  doubtful  wliether  our  apostle  wu  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  in  early  life.  It  b  certain,  bov- 
ever,  that  there  waa  more  intercourse  with  foreigoM 
in  &lilee  than  in  any  district  of  Palestine,  and  Git^ 
appean  to  have  been  a  common,  if  not  the  pitoripsl, 
medinm  ofcoramniHcation.  Within  a  fsv  yesn 
bb     Peter  seew  to  Uve^j^^ip^f^tly  b  G«rt 
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vith  CanwBos,  at  leut  tibare  b  no  IntlDuUon  that  an 
■ntOTpntar  was  emploj-ed,  wbtte  It  is  hlKUy  Improbable 
that  CorncIiiM,  a  Roman  soldim',  should  have  nsed  the 
LiD^<^  of  Palestine.  The  stjle  of  both  of  Peter's  epis- 
tlea  indicatea  a  consideraUe  knowledge  of  Greek ;  It  ii 
para  and  accurate,  and  In  grammatical  stractore  equal 
ta  that  of  FmaL  That  my,  bommr,  be  accounted 
&M  by  the  facr,  for  which  then  Is  very  andent  author- 
i^,  that  Peter  employed  an  interjNreter  in  the  ctHopo- 
ritioa  of  hta  epbtlea,  if  not  in  bis  ordinary  intercourse 
with  fareignen.  Tliere  are  no  traces  of  acquaintance 
with  Greek  aathon,  or  of  the  inflaenca  of  Greek  lit- 
pratore  opoa  hia  mind,  such  as  we  find  in  Paul,  nor 
eoold  iv«  expect  it  in  a  person  of  his  station,  even  had 
Gnak  beett  bia  mother-tongiw.  It  is  on  tbt  whole 
probable  that  he  had  some  rodimental  knowledg*  of 
Greek  in  early  lift,  which  may  have  afterwards  been 
extended  when  the  need  was  felt,  bnt  not  more  than 
weald  enable  him  to  discoone  intelligibly  on  practical 
and  devotioDal  anbjects.  That  he  was  an  affectionate 
haahand,  married  in  early  life  to  a  wife  who  accom- 
panied bin  in  bis  apoeb^  Jonmeyi,  are  flwta  iDferred 
tnm  Seriptnre,  while  very  andent  traditions,  recorded 
by  Ctemeat  of  Alexandria  (whose  connection  with  the 
Choreh  founded  by  Mark  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  his 
tastiiBony),  and  by  other  early  but  less  trustworthy 
writera,  inform  us  that  her  name  was  Perpetna,  that 
she  bore  a  daughter,  and  perhaps  other  children,  and 
wmBmi  martyrdom.    (See  below.) 

S.  A$  a  DUeipU  wiertfy. — It  is  uncertain  at  what  age 
Peter  was  called  hy  our  Lord.  The  general  impreaalon 
of  fbm  ftittim  Is  that  ha  was  an  old  man  at  die  date  of 
his  death.  A.D.  S4,  but  this  need  not  imply  that  he  was 
mcteh  older  than  our  Lord.  He  was  probably  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  his  first  call, 
A.D'  36.  That  call  was  preceded  by  a  special  prep- 
aratino.  He  and  bis  brother  Andrew,  together  with 
their  putnetB,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
were  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  i,  85).  They 
ware  in  attendance  npon  him  when  they  were  first 
called  to  the  service  of  Christ.  From  the  clrcnm^ 
stancai  of  that  call,  which  are  recorded  with  graphic 
minateneaa  by  SL  John,  we  learn  some  important  facts 
toaehing  their  state  of  mind  and  the  personal  character 
of  on*  apoatla.  Two  diadplas,  one  named  by  the  evan- 
goUat  Andrew,  the  other  in  all  piobabill^  St.  John 
binaelf,  wen  standing  with  the  Baptist  at  Bethany  on 
the  Jordan,  when  he  pointed  out  Jesus  as  he  walked, 
and  SMd,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  1  that  la,  the  anti- 
type of  Uw  victims  whose  blood  (as  all  true  Israelites, 
and  they  more  distinctly  under  the  teaching  of  John, 
believed)  prefi,nred  the  atAuement  for  sin.  The  two 
at  oace  followed  Jesus,  and  upon  his  invitatton  abode 
wMt  Un  that  day.  Andrew  then  want  to  bla  tmither 
Simon,  nod  aald  lo  bim,  We  bava  ftond  the  Ueaslaa, 
tba  Aiwlntod  One,  of  whom  they  had  read  In  the  proph- 
eta.  Simon  went  at  once,  and  when  Jesus  looked  on 
him  be  said,  "Thou  art  8imo»  tie  torn  of  Jona;  thou 
Shalt  be  called  CepKa$."  The  change  of  name  is  of 
conn*  deeply  significant.  As  son  of  Jona  (a  name  of 
doubtful  meaning,  according  to  Lampe  equivalent  to 
JokimOM  or  JoAk,  L  e.  grace  ^ tht  according  to 

Lnnge,  who  has  soma  striking  bnt  fanciful  obserra- 
tkna,  signifying  ha  bore  as  a  disdple  the  name 
Simon,  Co.  hearer;  bnt  as  an  apostle,  one  of  the  twelve 
an  whom  the  Church  was  to  be  erected,  he  was  bare- 
afko*  (cXifd^op)  to  be  called  Rock  or  Stone.  It  seems 
■  natural  impression  that  the  words  reftr  primarily  to 
Um  original  character  of  Simon :  that  onr  Lord  saw  in 
Mm  n  man  flrm,  itaadflsa^  not  to  be  overthrown,  though 
•mrely  triad ;  and  sneh  waa  generally  tba  tIow  taken 
by  the  tehara.  Bnt  It  ts  perhaps  a  deeper  and  truer  in- 
femee  that  Jesos  thus  describes  Simon,  not  as  what 
be  was,  bnt  as  what  be  would  become  under  hb  inflo- 
•nee — a  man  with  predispositions  and  capabilities  not 
nnHtted  for  the  office  he  waa  to  hold,  but  one  whose 
prnmniMWia  and  stability  wouM  dapeod  upon  nnloa 


with  the  living  Bock.  Thus  wa  may  expect  to  txA 
Simon,  as  the  natural  man,  at  once  roa^  stubborn, 
and  mutable,  whoeas  Peter,  Identifiad  with  tba  Rode, 
will  remain  finn  and  tmniimUa  to  the  and.  (Sae 
below.) 

TUa  fint  call  led  to  no  Immediate  change  in  Fotar*s 
external  podtlon.  Ha  and  his  fellow-diac^>las  looked 
henceforth  upon  onr  Lord  as  thdr  teacher,  bnt  w«i« 
not  commanded  to  follow  him  as  regular  disciples. 
There  were  several  grades  of  disdples  among  the  Jews, 
from  the  occasional  hearar  to  the  follower  who  gave  up 
all  other  pnrsnite  in  order  to  serve  a  master.  At  the 
lime  a  recognition  of  hb  Person  and  office  sufficed. 
They  returned  to  Capernaum,  where  they  pursued 
their  naoal  bnainaH,  waltbg  fiir  a  fhrtber  Inttnwtion 
of  hb  wlU. 

The  second  call  b  recorded  by  the  other  three  evan- 
gelists. It  took  place  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  near  Capcr- 
naum,  where  the  four  disdples,  Peter  and  Andrew,  James 
and  John,  were  fishing.  A.D.  27.  Peter  and  Andrew 
were  first  called.  Our  Lord  then  entered  Simon  Peter's 
boat,  and  addressed  tba  mnltltoda  on  the  ahon;  after 
the  condoiion  of  the  discouiae  be  wrought  the  miracle 
by  which  be  foreshadovred  the  success  of  the  apostles 
in  the  new  but  analogous  occupation  which  was  to  be 
theirs — that  of  fishers  of  men.  The  call  of  James  and 
John  followed.  From  that  time  the  four  were  certainly 
enrolled  formally  among  hU  disciples,  and  although  as 
yet  invested  with  no  offidal  character, accompanied  him 
in  hb  journeys,  those  espedally  in  the  north  of  Pale»> 
Una. 

Immediately  after  that  call  our  Lord  went  to  the 
house  of  Peter,  where  be  wrought  the  miracle  of  heal- 
ing OD  Peter's  wife's  mother,  a  miracle  succeeded  by 
other  mauiftstations  of  divine  power  which  produced  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  people^  Some  time  was  passed 
afterwards  in  attendance  upon  our  Lord's  public  miuis- 
tratioia  in  Galilee,  Decapotia,PenBa,and  Jndsea— though 
at  intervab  tba  diadplea  returned  to  their  own  city, 
and  were  witnesses  of  many  miracles,of  thecal!  of  Levi, 
and  of  their  Master's  reception  of  outcasts,  whom  they 
in  common  with  thdr  zealoua  but  prejudiced  country- 
men bad  despised  and  shunned.  It  was  a  period  of 
training,  of  mental  and  spiritual  discipline  preparatory 
to  their  admission  to  the  higher  office  to  which  they 
were  destined.  Even  then  Peter  recdred  some  marks 
of  dbtincUon.  Ha  was  selected,  together  with  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee,  to  wUneaa  the  raldng  of  Jarius's  daugh- 
ter. 

The  specUl  derignation  of  Peter  and  hb  eleven  fd- 
low-disciples  took  place  some  time  afterwards,  when  they 
were  set  apart  as  our  Lord's  immediate  attendants,  and 
as  hb  dd^ates  to  go  forth  wherever  he  might  send 
them,  as  apoMles,  annonneers  of  hb  kingdom,  gifted 
with  supernatural  powers  as  eredentiab  of  their  super- 
natural mission  (see  Matt,  x,  2-4;  Mark  iii,  18-19,  the 
most  detailed  account;  Luke  vi,  18).  They  appear 
then  first  to  have  formally  received  the  name  of  Apos- 
tles, and  from  that  time  Simon  bore  publidy,  and  as  it 
would  seem  all  but  exclusivdy,  the  name  Peter,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  rather  as  a  cbaiactariatie  a|qiel' 
lation  than  as  a  proper  name. 

From  thU  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Peter  held 
the  flrat  place  among  tba  apostles,  to  whatever  canse  hb 
precedence  b  to  be  attribnted.  There  was  certainly 
much  in  hb  character  which  marked  him  as  a  repre- 
sentative man ;  both  in  his  strength  and  in  lus  weak* 
ness,  in  hb  excellences  and  his  defects  he  exemplified 
the  changes  which  the  natural  man  undergoes  in  the 
gradual  transformation  into  the  aiHritual  man  under  tba 
personal  influence  of  the  Saviour.  The  precedence  did 
not  depend  upon  priority  of  call,  or  it  would  have  de- 
volved upon  his  brother  Andrew,  or  that  other  disciple 
who  first  followed  Jesua.  It  seems  scarcely  probable 
that  it  depended  upon  seniority,  even  supposing,  which 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  that  he  was  d^er  than  his  fellow- 
diadplea.  Tba  apecid^fi^g^iSig^iteO^M^B 
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«oanto  tn  a  ntiaTaeitaj  my  fi>r  tha  bcti  Uut  ha  is 
owned  first  in  every  liM  of  tbe  qmaUea,  is  genmUy  td- 
drcMed  by  our  Lord  u  their  representative,  and  on  the 
moot  solemn  occauiHii  speaks  in  their  name.  Thus 
when  the  first  great  secession  took  place  in  consequence 
of  tbe  offence  given  by  our  Lord's  mystic  diaooniN  at 
Capernaum  (see  John  vi,  66-69),  "Jeans  aaid  noto  the 
twelve,  Will  ye  also  go  away?  Then  Simon  Peter  an- 
swered him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  lliou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life:  and  we  believe  and  are  sure 
that  thou  art  that  Christ,  tbe  Son  of  tbe  living  God." 
'i'hus  again  at  Cnearea  Pbilippi,  soon  after  the  return 
of  the  twelve  from  their  first  missionary  tour,  Peter 
(speaking  aa  before  in  the  name  of  the  twelve,  though, 
■a  appears  fton  our  Loid'a  wmda,  with  a  peculiar  dia- 
Unctness  of  personal  coavicUon)  rqteated  that  dedara- 
Uon, "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
The  confirmation  of  our  apostle  in  his  special  pontion 
in  the  Church,  bis  identification  with  the  rock  on  which 
that  Chuicb  is  founded,  tbe  ratification  of  tbe  powers 
and  duties  atuched  to  tbe  apoMidic  office,  and  tbe  prom- 
iae  of  pennaiieDce  to  the  Cburcb,  followed  as  ■  reward 
of  that  coafei^oD.  Tbe  early  Church  regarded  Peter 
generally,  and  most  especially  on  this  occanon,  aa  tbe 
repreeeiiUitive  of  the  apostolic  body — a  very  distinct 
theory  from  that  which  makes  him  their  bead  or  gov- 
ernor in  Christ's  stead.  Even  iu  the  time  of  Cyprian, 
when  connection  with  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  Peter's 
successor  for  tbe  flrst  time  was  held  to  be  indispensaUe, 
no  powers  of  Jnrisdiction  or  supremacy  were  supposed 
to  be  attached  to  the  admitted  pre<«dency  of  rank. 
Primiu  mter  partt  Peter  held  no  dutinct  office,  and 
certainly  never  claimed  any  powers  which  did  not  be- 
long equally  to  all  his  fellow-apnetles.    (See  below.) 

lliis  great  triumph  of  Peter,  however,  brought  other 
points  of  his  character  into  strong  relief.  The  distinc- 
tion which  be  then  received,  and  it  may  be  bit  con- 
sciousness of  ability,  energy,  zeal,  and  absolute  devo- 
tion to  Christ's  person,  seem  to  have  developed  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  raahneaa  and  forwardness  bonlering  upon 
preanmptiau.  On  this  occuioo  the  exhibition  of  such 
feelings  brought  upon  bim  tbe  strongest  reproof  ever 
addressed  to  a  disciple  by  our  Lord.  In  bis  affection 
and  self-confidence  Peter  ventured  to  reject  as  impo». 
nble  the  annoimcement  of  tbe  suffninga  and  humilia- 
tion which  Jesus  predicted ;  and  he  beard  the  sharp  words 
— **  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  an  offence  unto 
me — for  thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God, 
but  those  that  be  of  men."  That  was  Peter's  first  fall ; 
a  very  ominous  one :  not  a  rock,  but  a  stumbling-stone ; 
not  a  defender,  but  an  antagonist  and  deadly  enemy  of 
the  faith,  when  the  spiritual  should  give  place  to  the 
lower -nature  in  dealing  with  the  things  God.  It  is 
remarkable  that  on  otbar  occasions  wb«i  Pcier  rignal* 
ized  bis  f«tb  and  devotion  he  disf^yed  at  tbe  time,  or 
immediately  afrerwards,  a  more  than  usual  deficiency 
in  spiritual  discernment  and  oonnstency.  Thus  a  few 
days  after  that  fall  he  was  selectod  together  with  John 
and  James  to  witness  the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  but 
tbe  wonis  which  he  then  uttered  prove  that  he  was 
completely  bewildered,  and  unable  at  tbe  timA  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  transaction.  Thus  again, 
when  his  seal  and  courage  prompted  him  to  leave  the 
ship  and  walk  on  tbe  water  to  go  to  Jesus  (Matt,  xiv, 
29),  a  sudden  failure  of  faith  withdrew  the  sustaining 
power;  he  was  about  to  sink  when  he  was  at  once  re> 
proved  and  saved  by  his  Master.  Such  traits,  which 
occur  not  unfrequently,  prepare  us  for  his  last  great  fall, 
as  well  as  for  bis  cnnduct  after  the  resurrection,  when 
hia  natural  gifts  were  peifecled  and  his  defidencies  snp- 
pUed  by  "the  jiower  from  on  high."  We  find  a  mix- 
ture of  zeal  and  weakness  in  his  condnct  when  calleil 
upon  to  pay  tribute-money  for  himself  and  his  Lonl, 
but  faith  bad  the  upper  hand,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
significant  miracle  (Matt,  xvii,  24-27),  The  question 
which  about  the  same  time  Peter  asked  our  Lord  as  to 
the  extant  to  which  forgiveness  of  ains  should  be  cu^ 
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ried.  indicated  a  great  advance  io  spirituality  from  ^ 
Jewish  atandpdint,  while  it  showed  how  far  as  yet  he 
and  bis  fellow -disciples  were  from  understanding  the 
true  principle  of  Christian  love  (MatL  xvUi,  21),  We 
find  a  umilar  blending  of  opposite  qualities  in  the  dec- 
laration recorded  by  tbe  syiwptical  evangelista  (Matt. 
xix,27;  Mark  x,28;  Lake  xviii,'2S),''Lo,we  have  left 
all  and  followed  thee."  It  cenunly  beqwaka  a  coo 
eciousnesB  of  sincerity,  a  sfurit  of  self-devotion  and  sett- 
saciiAoe,  though  it  conveys  an  impression  of  somethiDg 
like  ambition;  but  in  that  insunce  the  good  undoubt- 
edly predominated,  as  is  shown  by  our  Lord's  answer. 
He  does  nut  reprove  Peter,  who  spoke,  as  usual,  in  the 
name  of  the  twelve,  but  takes  the  t^portunity  of  ut- 
tering tbe  Btfongest  predicUon  touebing  the  Aiture  dig- 
nity and  paranumnt  authority  of  the  apostles^  ■  pradie* 
tion  recorded  by  Matthew  otdy. 

Towards  the  dose  of  onr  Lord's  ministry  (A.D.S9) 
Peter's  characteristics  become  especially  prominent 
Together  with  bis  brother  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee 
he  listened  to  the  last  awful  predictions  and  warnings 
delivered  to  the  disdples  in  reference  to  the  seeeiid  ad- 
vent (Matt,  xxiv,  8 ;  Mark  xiii,  8,  who  alone  mentioas 
these  names;  Luke  xxi,  7).  At  tbe  last  supper  Peter 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  earnest  in  the  request 
that  the  traitor  might  be  pointed  out,  expresring  of 
course  a  general  feeling,  (o  which  some  inward  eoo- 
scionsnese  of  infirmity  may  have  added  fwce.  After 
the  supper  bis  words  drew  out  the  meaning  of  tbe  ng- 
nifleani,  almost  sacramenul  act  of  our  Lord  in  washing 
his  diKiplea*  feet — an  occasion  on  which  we  find  the 
same  mixture  of  goodness  and  frailty,  humility  and 
deep  affection,  with  a  certain  taint  of  self-will,  which 
was  at  once  bushed  into  submissive  reverence  by  the 
voice  of  Jesus,  Then  too  it  was  that  he  made  Ihoae  rr- 
peated  protestations  of  unalterable  fidelity,  so  soon  to  be 
falsified  by  his  miseraUe  falL  That  event  is,  however, 
of  such  critical  import  in  its  bearings  upon  the  chatae- 
ter  and  position  of  the  apostle,  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
missed without  a  careful,  if  not  an  exhaustive  diKos- 
Mon.  Judas  had  left  the  guest-chamber  when  Peter 
put  the  question,  Lord,  whither  goest  thou  ?  words 
which  modem  theologians  generally  represent  as  savor- 
ing of  idle  curiosity  or  presumption,  but  in  which  the 
early  fiithers  (as  Chryaostom  and  Augustine)  recognised 
the  utterance  of  love  and  devottflli.  The  answer  was  a 
promise  that  Peter  should  follow  his  Master,  but  accom- 
panied with  an  intimadon  of  present  unfitness  in  the 
disciple.  Then  came  the  flrst  protestation,  which  elidtcd 
the  sharp  and  stem  rebuke,  and  distinct  predicti<m  of 
Peter's  denial  (John  xiii,  86-88).  From  comparing  this 
account  with  those  of  the  other  evangelists  (Matt,  xxvi, 
88-86;  Mark  xiv.  29-81;  Uike  xxii,  88,  84),  it  seems 
evident  that  with  aome  diversity  of  cireunstanees  both 
tbe  proicaution  and  warning  were  thrio6  repealed. 
The  tempter  was  to  sift  all  the  disciples,  our  apostle's 
faith  was  to  be  preser^*ed  from  failing  by  the  special  k>- 
tercession  of  Christ,  he  being  thus  ungled  out  either  as 
the  representative  of  the  whole  body,  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  because  his  character  was  one  which  had  gft- 
cial  need  of  snpematural  aid.  MaA,  aa  usual,  iMoids 
two  points  which  enhance  the  force  of  tbe  wsniing  and 
tbe  guilt  of  Peter,  viz.  that  the  cock  would  crow  twice, 
and  that  after  such  warning  he  repeated  his  protests 
lion  with  greater  vehemence.  Chrysostom,  who  jedges 
the  apostle  with  fairness  and  cainlor,  attributes  this  v*. 
hemence  to  his  great  love,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
delight  which  he  felt  when  assured  that  he  waa  not  the 
traitor,  yet  not  without  a  certain  admixture  of  forward- 
ness and  amUtioa  such  as  bad  previously  been  shown 
in  the  dispute  fbr  pre-eminence.  Tbe  fiery  trial  Bonn 
came.  After  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  when  the  threes 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  were,  as  on  former  oecasioaa,  se- 
lected to  be  with  our  Lord,  the  only  witnesses  ni  his 
passion,  where  also  all  three  hail  alike  failed  to  prepare 
themselves  bv  praver  and  watching,  the  arrest  (rf  Jcsos 
tookpUcv.  i>Me^|p,^gi^l4i3t(ji@yg)^^^  li 
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ifai  ma»  fptrit  which  had  dictated  hia  promise  he  drew 
Ui  •mid,  akme  againat  the  anned  tbnmg,  and  wooDded 
ibi  wrrant  (roir  Jov'^uv,  not  a  aervaut)  of  the  high- 
priMt,  prahably  the  leader  of  the  band.  When  thU 
bold  bat  imratborized  attempt  at  necae  was  Teproved, 
be  did  not  yet  foraake  bis  Master,  but  followed  bim 
with  John  into  the  fbcna  of  danger,  the  bouse  of  the  bigh- 
prioK.  There  he  eat  in  the  outer  halL  He  most  bare 
been  m  a  atate  of  otter  confuakm :  bis  fiuth,  which  from 
ftnt  to  last  waa  boond  up  with  hope,  bis  ^>ecial  charac- 
uriidc,  waa  for  the  time  powertess  against  temptation. 
The  danger  found  him  unarmed.  Tbrioe,  each  time 
with  greater  vehemence,  the  last  time  with  bUn^faemous 
aaasnsatton,  he  denied  h»  Master.  The  triumph  of 
Satn  seemed  complete.  Tet  it  b  eridcot  that  it  was 
■1  obeemrtion  vt  &ith,  not  an  extlnctioiL  It  needed 
botai^aiioe  of  hia  Lord's  eye  to  bring  bim  to  bimaelf. 
His  itpeotanoe  waa  instantaneone  and  effectuaL  The 
light  in  which  he  himself  r^orded  bis  conduct  is  clear- 
ly shown  by  the  terms  in  wbicb  it  is  related  by  Mailt, 
who  in  some  sense  may  be  regarded  as  his  reporter. 
Tbe  inferences  are  weighty  as  regards  his  personal 
duracter,  which  represents  more  compklely  perhaps 
than  any  in  the  New  Teatameut  the  weakneas  of  the 
■atnial  and  the  atvength  of  the  sfdritnal  man — still 
■SOTS  weigh^  as  bearing  upon  his  relariona  to  the  apoe- 
lulic  body,  and  the  claims  resting  npon  tlie  assnmi^on 
that  be  stood  to  tbem  in  the  place  of  Christ, 

On  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  we  have  proof 
that  PetM',  though  humbled,  was  not  crushed  by  his 
fan.  He  and  John  were  the  flrM  to  visit  the  sepulchre; 
he  wsa  the  flrat  who  entered  it.  We  are  told  by  Luke 
(ia  words  still  used  by  the  Eastern  Cburcb  as  the  first 
aslntation  on  Easter  Sunday)  and  by  Paul  that  Christ 
sppesred  to  bim  firat  among  the  apostles — he  wbo  most 
tweded  the  comfort  waa  the  first  who  received  it,  and 
with  it,  u  may  be  assumed,  an  assurance  of  forgiveness. 
It  b  otNerrable,  however,  that  on  that  occasion  he  is 
caOedbvbia  original  name,  Simon,  not  Peler;  the  high- 
er deagiMtion  was  not  restored  until  be  bad  been  pub- 
hdy  idBsittnted,  so  to  apeak,  Iqr  hIa  Master.  That  re- 
iastitatioa  took  phM  at  the  8«  of  Galilee  (John  xxi), 
so  event  of  the  very  highest  import.  We  have  there 
indieaiinia  of  bis  best  natural  qualities,  practical  good- 
•ease,  promptness,  and  ene^y;  slower  than  John  tn 
leoo^ise  tb<ir  Liml,  Peter  was  the  flrat  to  reach  him : 
be  bnagbt  the  net  to  land.  The  thiice-repeated  ques- 
lien  of  Christ,  referring  doahtlem  to  the  three  protests- 
taoM  and  denials,  was  thrice  met  by  answers  full  of 
lure  tnd  faith,  and  utttfly  devoid  of  his  hitherto  charac- 
teiiMic  failing,  presumption,  of  which  not  a  trace  is  to 
be  discerned  in  his  later  history.  He  then  received  the 
tntsl  commission  to  feed  Christ's  sheep ;  not  certainly 
as  one  endued  with  exclasive  or  paramonnt  authori^, 
«  M  dislingoished  from  his  fellow-disciples,  whose  fall 
had  been  marked  by  (kr  tcsa  aggravating  circiimaluioes: 
mher  at  ene  who  had  forfMted  his  place,  and  could  not 
mmtae  it  without  saeh  an  anthoricaiion.  Then  followed 
lbs  pngdictioQ  of  his  martyrdom,  in  which  he  was  to  find 
the  fuUlmeat  of  bis  request  to  be  permitted  to  follow 
lbs  Lord. 

With  this  eyent  doaea  the  first  part  of  Peter's  history. 
It  «H  a  period  of  transition,  during  which  the  fish- 
cman  of  OalUee  bed  been  trained,  first  by  the  Baptist, 
tbsR  bjr  our  Lord,  for  the  great  work  of  his  life.  He 
bad  learned  to  know  the  person  and  appreciate  the 
ottoes  of  Christ;  while  bis  own  character  had  been 
cfasKmcd  and  elevated  by  special  privil^es  and  bu- 
aHltstions,  both  mching  dmr  climax  in  Che  hut  re- 
ootdaduanaeetiona.  Henosfinth  he  with  hia  eolleagnea 
wen  lo  cstabKah  and  govern  the  Cborch  fonnded  by 
ibor  I^trd,  without  the  support  of  his  presence. 

91  ApmoKeal  Carefr.-~'Cht  first  pan  of  the  Acts  of 
^  the  Apneilea  is  occupied  by  the  record  of  tnnsaetione 
in  ncariy  all  of  which  Peter  stands  forth  as  the  recog- 
aiaid  Wadet  of  the  apostles;  it  bring,  however,  equally 
cte  that  he  ncftber  cxareises  nor  eWou  any  anihority 


apart  from  tbem,  much  leas  over  them.  In  the  flrst 
chapter  it  is  Feter  wbo  points  out  to  the  <Usdplea  (aa 
in  all  his  discourses  and  writings  drawing  bis  argumenta 
from  prophecy)  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  place  vt 
Judas.  He  states  the  qualifications  of  an  ^watle,  but 
ukes  no  special  part  in  the  election.  The  candidate* 
are  selected  by  the  disciples,  while  the  deduon  Is  left 
to  the  searcher  of  hearts.  The  extent  and  Umila  of 
Peter's  primacy  might  be  inferred  with  toleraUe  so- 
curacy  from  this  transaction  alone.  To  have  one 
spokesman,  or  foreman,  seems  to  accord  with  the  spirii 
of  order  and  humility  which  ruled  the  Church,  while 
the  asaumptitm  of  power  or  supremacy  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  express  command  of  Christ  (see  Matt, 
xxiii,  10).  In  the  second  chapter  again,  Peter  ia  the 
most  prominent  person  in  the  greatest  event  after  the 
resurrection,  when  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Chuich 
was  first  invested  with  the  plenUtode  of  gifts  and  pow- 
ers. Then  Peter,  not  speaking  in  his  own  name,  bnt 
with  the  eleven  (see  ver.  14),  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  miraculous  gifts,  and  showed  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecies  (accepted  at  that  time  by  all  Hebrews  as 
Messianic)  both  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  in  the  resMtrectioo  and  death  of  our  Lord.  I'hia 
disonuM,  which  bean  all  the  mariu  of  Peter's  individa- 
ali^,  both  of  character  and  doctrinal  views,  ends  with 
an  appeal  of  remarkable  boldness.  It  is  the  model  upon 
which  the  apolt^tic  discourses  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians were  generally  constructed.  The  convermon  and 
baptism  of  three  thousand  penon8,who  continued  stead- 
fast in  the  apostle's  doctrine  and  feUowship,  attested 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  which  spake  by  Peter  on  that 
occauon. 

The  first  miracle  after  Pentecost  was  wrougbt  by 
Peter  (Acts  iii) ;  and  John  was  Joined  with  him  in  that, 
as  in  most  important  acts  of  his  ministry-,  but  it  was 
Peter  who  took  the  cripple  by  the  band,  and  bade  him 
"in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk," 
and  when  the  people  ran  together  to  Solomon's  porch, 
where  the  apostles,  following  their  Master^  example, 
were  wont  to  teach,  Peter  was  the  apci^r !  beeonvincea 
the  people  of  their  sin,  warns  them  of  their  danger, 
points  out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  the  special 
objects  for  which  God  sent  his  Son  first  to  the  children 
of  the  old  covenant.  This  speech  is  at  once  strikingly 
characteristic  of  Peler  and  a  proof  of  the  fundamental 
harmony  between  his  teaching  and  the  more  developed 
and  systematic  doctrines  of  Paul;  diflbing  in  form,  to 
an  extent  utterly  incompatible  with  the  theory  of  Bam 
and  Schwegler  touching  the  object  of  the  writer  of  the 
Acts ;  identical  in  spirit,  as  issuing  from  the  same  source. 
The  boldness  of  the  two  apostles,  of  Peter  more  espe^ 
cialty  as  the  spokesman,  when  "filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost"  he  confronted  the  full  assembly  headed  by  Ai^- 
nas  and  Caiapbas,  produced  a  deep  impression  upon 
those  cruel  and  unscrupukras  hypocrites :  an  impresnoo 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  words  came  ttmu  com- 
paratively ignorant  and  unlearned  men.  The  words 
spoken  by  both  apostles,  when  commanded  not  to  spesk 
at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  have  ever  since 
been  the  watchwords  of  martyrs  (iv,  19,  SO). 

This  first  miracle  of  healing  was  soon  followed  by  the 
first  miracle  of  judgment.  The  flrst  open  Mid  deliber- 
ate «n  against  the  Holy  Ghoet— a  sin  eomtnning  ambi- 
tion, framl,  hypocrisy,  and  bla^hemr— was  visited  by 
death,  sudden  and  awful  as  under  the  old  dispenurinn 
Peter  was  the  minister  in  that  transaction.  As  he  had 
flrst  opened  the  gate  to  penitents  (Acts  ii,  87,  88),  he 
now  dosed  it  to  hypocrites.  The  act  stands  alone,  with, 
out  a  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  Goapel;  but  Petei 
acted  rfmply  as  an  instrument,  not  pmnouneing  the  sen- 
tence, but  denouncing  the  sin,  and  that  in  the  name  of 
his  fellow-apostles  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Penalties 
similar  in  kind,  though  far  different  in  degree,  were  in- 
flicted or  commanded  on  various  occasions  by  Paul. 
Peter  appears,  perhaps  in  consequence-  of  that  act,  to 
have  become  tbt  oljcet  Dt«ilKina?iWii@ddm<iB  it 
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would  teem,  on  BuperrtiUon  (Aets  v,  16),  while  tfae  no- 
merous  miracles  uf  healing  wrought  about  the  Mine 
time,  showing  the  true  character  of  the  power  dwelling 
in  the  cposUes,  gave  occauon  to  the  second  persecution. 
I'eler  then  came  in  contact  with  the  noblest  and  moat 
interesting  character  among  the  Jewi>  the  learned  and 
liberal  tutor  of  Paul,  GamaUet,  whose  caution,  gentle- 
ness, and  dispaawHiBie  candor  stand  out  in  strong  relief 
contrasted  with  his  colleague  but  make  a  laint  im- 
preasion  compared  with  the  steadfast  and  uncompromis- 
ing principles  of  the  apostles,  who,  after  undergoing  an 
illegal  scourging,  went  forth  rejoicing  that  thef  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  tlie  name  of  Jesus. 
I'eter  is  not  speciaUy  named  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
pmntment  of  deacoiu,  an  importaut  step  in  the  organi- 
ulimi  of  the  Chureh ;  but  when  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached  beyond  tbe  predncts  of  Judaa,  he  and  John 
were  at  once  sent  by  the  apostles  to  confirm  tbe  coo- 
verts  at  Samaria,  a  very  important  statement  at  Ibia 
critical  poinr,  proving  dearly  hu  subordination  to  the 
whole  body,  of  which  be  was  tbe  moat  active  and  able 
member. 

Up  to  this  time  it  may  be  said  that  tbe  apostles  had 

one  great  work,  viz.  to  convince  the  Jews  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah ;  in  that  work  Peter  was  the  master 
builder,  the  whole  structure  rested  upon  the  doctrines 
of  which  he  was  the  principal  teacher;  hitherto  no 
words  but  his  are  specially  recorded  by  the  writer  of  tbe 
Acts.  Henceforth  he  remains  prominent,  but  not  ex- 
clusively prominent,  among  the  propagaton  of  the  Gos- 
pel. At  Samaria  he  and  John  established  the  precedent 
for  tbe  most  imporunt  rite  not  expressly  enjoined  in 
Holy  Writ,  viz.  confirmation,  which  theWestem  Church 
has  always  held  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  functions 
of  bishops  as  successors  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
apostolate.  Then  also  Peter  was  confronted  with  Simon 
Magus,  the  first  teacher  of  heresy.  See  Sihom  Haoub. 
As  in  the  case  of  Ananias  he  had  denounced  the  first 
sin  against  buliiiesa,  so  in  this  case  he  firet  declared  the 
penalty  due  to  the  sin  called  after  Simon's  name.  About 
three  years  later  (comp.  Acts  ix,  :i6  and  Gal.  i,  17, 18) 
we  have  two  accounts  of  the  first  roeeting  of  Peter  and 
I'auL  It)  the  Actx  it  is  stated  generally  that  Saul  was 
at  first  distrusted  by  the  diadplea,  and  received  by  the 
apostles  upon  the  lecommCDdntkHi  of  Bamabaa.  From 
the  GalaUans  we  learn  that  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem 
especially  to  see  Peter;  that  he  abode  with  him  fifteen 
(lays,  and  that  Jam^  was  tbe  only  other  apostle  prraent 
at  the  time.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  account, 
which,  while  it  establishes  the  independence  of  Paul, 
marks  the  position  of  Peter  as  the  most  eminent  of  the 
apostles,  rests  not  on  the  authority  of  the  writer  of  the 
Acts,,  but  on  that  of  Paul — as  if  it  were  intended  to  ob- 
viate all  possible  misconceptions  touching  tfae  mutual 
relations  of  the  apoaties  of  tbe  Hebrews  and  tbe  Gentiles. 
This  inter^■iew  was  preceded  by  other  events  marking 
Peter'a  position — a  general  apoMolical  tonr  of  visitation 
to  tbe  churches  hitherto  established  (lupxA/uvov  iiii 
vavTuiv,  Acts  ix,S*2),  in  the  course  of  which  two  great 
miracles  were  wrought  ou  ^neas  and  Tabitha,  and  in 
connection  with  wbieb  tbe  moat  signal  transaction  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost  is  recorded,  tbe  baptism  of  Corne- 
lius. A.D.32.  That  was  the  crown  and  consummation 
«f  Peter's  ministry.  Peter,  who  had  firat  preached  the 
resurrection  to  the  Jews,  baptized  the  first  converts, 
confirmed  the  fint  Samaritans,  now,  without  the  advice 
or  co-operation  of  any  of  his  colleagues,  under  direct 
communication  from  heaven,  first  threw  down  tfae  bar- 
rier which  separated  ppoadyiea  of  the  gate  from  Israel- 
ites, thus  establishing  prindples  which  in  their  gradual 
application  and  full  development  issued  in  the  complete 
fusion  of  the  Gentile  and  Hebrew  elements  in  tbe 
Chnrcb.  The  narrative  of  this  event,  which  stands 
alone  in  minute  circumstantialitr  of  incidents  and  ac- 
cumulation of  supernatural  agency,  is  twice  recorded  by 
Lake.  The  chief  points  to  be  noted  are,  first,  the  pe- 
cnlior  fitneas  of  Cornelius^  both  as  a  repceaeDtalive  of 


Roman  force  and  nationality,  and  «•  a  devout  toi  fibet^ 

al  worshipper,  to  be  a  recipient  of  aucb  privilegw;  n>6, 
secondly,  the  state  of  the  apostle's  own  mind.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  hopes  or  fears  touching  the 
heathen,  tbe  idea  bad  certainly  not  yet  craesed  Iub  that 
they  could  becoaw  Christiana  without  first  hecomii^ 
Jews.  As  a  luyal  and  believbg  Hebrew,  lie  coidd  asi 
contemplate  the  removal  of  Gentile  diequalificatiom 
without  a  disUiict  assurance  that  the  enactmenu  oftbt 
hiw  which  concerned  them  were  abrogated  by  tbe  divini 
Legislator.  Tbe  vuion  could  not  therefore  have  bees 
the  product  of  a  subjective  impression.  It  was,  airicily 
apealting,  obfeetive,  pieammd  to  his  mind  by  an  extcfsal 
infinence.  Yet  the  will  of  tbe  apostle  was  not  coouroUed, 
it  was  simply  eidighteued.  The  lurimaiimi  in  the  Mate 
of  trance  did  not  at  onoe  overcome  hia  reluctance.  It 
was  not  until  his  consciousness  was  fully  lestored,  and 
be  had  well  considered  the  meaning  uf  the  vision,  that 
he  learned  that  tbe  distinctiMi  <tf  cleanness  and  nucleao- 
ness  in  outward  things  belonged  to  a  temporary  dnpea- 
sation.  It  was  no  mere  acqutescenoe  in  a  peaitive  oom- 
roand,  but  tbe  derelopnent  tit  a  qwrit  fuU  of  geaenas 
imptdscs,  whidt  found  utterance  in  the  words  apAea  by 
Peter  on  that  occasion— both  in  tbe  presence  af  Conw 
lius,  and  afterwards  at  Jerusalem.  Hu  conduct  gave 
great  o^nce  to  all  his  countrymen  (Acts  zi,  2),  and 
it  needed  all  his  authority,  corroborated  by  a  special 
manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  indnco  hia  felkw- 
apostleB  to  leeogiriaa  Oe  propriety  at  thii  great  act,  in 
wbkh  both  he  and  tbey  sav  an  earnest  of  the  admis- 
sion of  GentOea  Into  the  Chnrcb  on  the  single  ennditioa 
of  Bplritnal  repentance.  The  establishment  of  a  Chnrcb, 
in  great  part  of  Gentile  origin,  at  Antioch,  and  the  mis- 
sion of  Barnabas,  between  whose  family  and  Petv 
there  were  the  bonds  of  near  intimacy,  set  the  seal 
upon  the  work  thns  inangurated  by  Peter. 

This  transactiMi  was  foltowed,  after  an  iaterral  ot 
several years,byth•lm|a1^o■^l«■tof•nrapoatle.  ASK 
44.  HerodAgiippa,bavingfirsttestedtiiestaleaffeel- 
ing  at  Jemsalem  by  tfae  execution  of  James,  one  of  tbe 
most  eminent  apostles,  arrested  Peter.  The  hatred 
which  at  that  time  first  showed  itself  as  a  popalorfe*]- 
lag  may  most  probably  he  attributed  chiefly  to  tbe 
offence  given  by  Peter's  conduct  towards  Comelioa. 
His  miraculous  deliverance  marks  the  clope  of  Ihb 
second  great  period  of  his  ministry.  The  special  work 
assigned  to  him  was  completed.  He  bad  founded  the 
Church,  opened  its  gates  to  Jews  and  GentiteN,  and 
distinctly  laid  down  the  condiliont  of  adoiisBion.  Frr^n 
that  time  we  have  no  continuous  history  of  Peter. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  he  retnined  his  rank  as  tbo 
chief  apwtle,  equally  so  that  be  neither  exercised  a«r 
claimed  any  right  to  control  tbelr  procoedinga.  At 
Jeniialem  tiie  government  of  tbe  Chareh  devdved 
spoB  Jamea  the  brother  of  onr  lord.  In  other  places 
Peter  seems  to  have  confined  his  minintrations  to  his 
countrymen — as  apostle  of  tfae  drcumdsion.  He  left 
Jemsalem,  but  it  is  not  said  where  be  went.  Certain- 
ly not  to  Rome,  where  there  are  no  traces  of  his  pre^ 
enoe  before  tbe  last  years  of  his  life;  he  iM'obably  re- 
mained in  Jadaa,  vbiting  and  ooDflrmbig  the  efaarches; 
some  M  bnt  not  bvstworthy  tradlUona  repreaeni  him 
as  preaching  in  Ciesarea  and  other  dtiea  on  tbo  western 
coast  of  Palestine ;  three  years  later  we  find  him  once 
more  at  Jerusalem  when  tbe  apostles  and  elders  came 
together  to  consider  tbe  question  whether  conTcxta 
should  be  circumciwd.  Peter  took  tlw  lead  in  that 
discussion,  and  nrged  with  ramariialda  cogency  the 
principles  settled  in  tbe  ooae  ofComdiaB.  Pnriiyiog 
faith  and  saving  grace  (xv,  d  and  11)  remove  all  dis> 
tinctions  between  believeiv.  His  arguments,  adopted 
and  enforced  by  James,  decided  that  question  at  once 
and  forever.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  ca 
that  occasion  he  exercised  no  one  power  which  Roman- 
ists hold  to  1)e  inalienably  attached  to  the  cbair  of  Pe- 
ter. Be  did  not  preside  at  tjie  meeting;  be  neithsr 
summoDod  nor  ^^f^^l^^^g^^ected  tbe 
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ixSngts  DOT  pnmonnced  the  decision.  It  is  a  dia- 
potdd  point  trhetUer  the  meeting;  between  Paul  and 
fetn  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  tite  GaUtlans 
(i^  1-10)  took  place  at  thla  time.  The  great  major- 
itr  of  critiea  believe  that  it  did.  but  thla  hypothesis 
ha*  niious  difficaltieM.  Imi,^  (Am  apoitoluche  Znt- 
dOtr,  ii,  378j  fixes  tlie  date  about  three  years  after 
tt<  coanciL  Wieaeler  has  a  long  excursus  to  show 
Ust  it  mast  have  occurred  after  Paul's  second  apos- 
wlie  JoBTDay.  He  gives  some  weighfy  reasons,  but 
vbirfl;  fUla  in  the  attempt  to  acooaot  for  the  presence 
sf  Baraabafi,  a  fatal  oltlection  to  hb  theory.  (See 
Ikr  BritfoM  die  GalaUr,  Eaccunua,  p.  579.)  On  the 
other  tide  are  Tbeodoret,  Pearson,  Eichhom,OlBbausen, 
Jleyar,  Neaoder,  Howson,  Scliaff,  etc.  The  only  point 
of  real  importance  was  certainly  detenntned  before  the 
spoatlcs  separated,  the  worlt  of  converting  the  Gentilea 
being  hanc^hrth  specially  introsted  to  i^ul  and  Bar- 
nabas, while  the  charge  of  preaching  to  the  circnmcis- 
wn  was  assigned  to  the  elder  apostles,  and  more  pai^ 
ticuUrly  to  Peter  (Gal.  ii,  7-9).  This  arrungeiiient  can- 
not, however,  have  been  an  exclusive  one.  Paul  al- 
ways addressed  himself  first  to  the  Jews  in  every  city ; 
I'etar  and  hia  colleagues  undoubtedly  admitted  and 
tonght  to  make  converts  among  the  Gentiles.  It  may 
hare  baeo  in  fall  force  only  when  the  old  and  new 
spoatlea  reaided  in  the  nme  ei^.  Such  at  least  waa 
the  eaae  at  Antiocb,  where  Fater  went  soon  afterwards. 
There  the  painful  ciolliaion  took  place  between  the  two 
apoatlea;  tin  moat  remarkable,  and,  in  its  bearings 
opoo  controversies  at  critical  periods,  one  of  the  moit 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Peter 
at  firat  applied  the  principles  which  he  had  lately  de- 
fended, carrying  with  bun  the  whole  apostolic  body, 
and  on  Us  arrival  at  Antiocb  ate  with  the  Goutiles, 
tfana  slwwiDg  that  he  believed  all  ceremonial  distinc- 
tioos  to  be  abwliahed  by  tbe  Guspet~in  that  be  went 
far  beywid  the  strict  letter  of  the  injunctions  issued  by 
the  conncQ.  'Ilut  step  was  marked  and  condemned 
tr^  certain  rormbera  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  sent 
by  James.  It  appeared  to  them  one  thing  to  recot'oiae 
Gentilea  as  fellow<Chri8tians,  another  to  admit  them 
to  social  intereonrae,  whereby  cenmonial  defilement 
wobU  be  contracted  under  the  law  to  wbidi  all  the 
apostle«,  Bamabaa  and  Paol  Included,  acknowledged 
altegiasce.  Peter,  as  the  apostle  of  tiie  circumcision, 
fasrio};  to  give  offence  to  those  who  were  bis  special 
diBrge,  at  once  gave  up  the  poini,  suppressed  or  dis- 
guised liis  feelings,  and  »epaniied  himself  not  ^m  oom- 
raanion,  but  from  aocial  inteieoune  wiUi  the  Gentiles. 
Paul,  as  tbe  apostle  nf  tbe  Gentiles,  saw  clearly  the 
<«nseqaences  likely  to  ensue,  and  could  ill  brook  tbe 
nuMppIication  of  a  rule  often  laid  down  in  his  own 
writingii  concerning  compliance  with  tbe  prejudices  of 
weak:  brethren.  He  held  that  Peter  was  infringing  a 
gnat  principle,  withstood  bim  to  the  &ce,  and,  using 
the  same  argumeuta  which  Peter  bad  urged  at  the 
connal,  pronounced  hia  condn^  to  be  indefensible. 
The  statement  that  Peter  compelled  the  Gentilea  to 
JacWze  pnlisbly  nwans,  not  that  he  enjoined  circum- 
cinoo,  but  that  his  condnot,  if  persevered  in,  would 
have  that  effect,  since  they  would  naturally  take  any 
Kepa  which  might  remove  the  barriers  to  familiar  in- 
tcrcoorse  with  the  first  apostles  of  Christ.  Peter  was 
wrong,  but  it  was  an  error  of  judgment:  an  act  con- 
tr»ry  to  bis  own  feelings  and  wishes,  in  deference  to 
those  whom  he  looked  upon  as  representing  the  mind 
of  the  Cbarch:  that  he  was  actuated  by  selfishness, 
natiooal  pride,  or  any  remains  of  superstition,  is  nei- 
ther asserted  nor  implied  in  the  strong  censure  of  Paul. 
Nor,  much  as  we  must  admire  the  earnestness  and  wis- 
don  of  Paul,  whose  clear  and  vigoraas  intellect  was 
■a  thii  eaae  atimalated  by  anidety  far  his  own  speeial 
chaixa,  tbe  Gentile  Cbarch,  should  we  overlook  IWr's 
fiegnUr  humility  in  submitting  to  public  reproof  from 
one  M  mnch  hia  Junior,  or  bis  magnanimity  both  in 
•dspttn;;  Paul's  conclusions  £u  we  must  inftr  that  he 
VUL-la 


did  from  the  absence  of  all  trace  of  continued  reaist* 
ance)  and  in  remaining  on  terms  of  brotherly  com- 
munion (as  is  testified  by  his  own  written  words)  to 
theendofbiaUfoCIFet.T,10;  2P«t.iiI,l&,16).  Sea 
Paiti. 

From  this  time  until  the  date  of  his  Epistles  we  have 
no  dbtinct  notices  in  Scripture  of  Peter's  abode  or  work. 
The  silence  may  be  accounted  fur  by  the  fact  that  from 
that  time  the  great  work  of  propagating  the  Gospel  was 
committed  to  the  marvellous  energies  of  Paul.  Peter 
was  probably  employed  for  the  most  part  in  building 
up  and  completing  tbe  organiaation  of  Christian  com* 
munities  in  Palestine  and  &e  adjoining  districts.  There 
is,  however,  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  visited  Cor- 
inth at  an  early  period ;  this  seems  to  be  implied  in  sev- 
eral passages  of  Paul's  first  epistle  to  that  Church,  and 
it  is  a  natural  inference  from  the  statements  of  Clem- 
ent of  Kume  (Firtt  SputU  to  the  CorinlMiant,  c.  4).  The 
fact  is  positively  asserted  by  Dlonysius,  bishop  of  Cor- 
inth (A.D.  160  at  the  lutest),  a  man  of  excellent  judg- 
ment, who  was  not  likely  to  be  misinformed,  nor  to 
make  such  an  aitxertion  lightly  in  an  epistle  addressed 
to  the  bishop  and  Church  of  Rome,  The  reference  to 
collision  between  parties  who  claimed  Peter,  ApoUos, 
Paul,  and  even  Christ  for  their  chiefs,  involves  no  op- 
position between  the  apostles  themselves,  such  as  the 
ftbnfona  Clementines  and  modem  Infid^ity  asanme. 
Hie  name  of  Peter  ai  founder,  or  Joint  founder,  is  not 
associated  with  any  local  Church  save  Urnse  of  Corinth, 
Antiocb,  and  Rome,  by  eariy  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
That  of  Alexandria  may  have  been  established  h}- 
Mark  after  Peter*s  death.  Thut  Peter  preached  the 
Gospel  in  the  countries  of  Asia  mentioned  in  his  First 
Epistle  appears  from  Origen's  own  words  (ctKifpVKiVni 
ioiKtv)  to  bo  a  mere  conjecture  (Origen,  ap.  Euseb.  iii,  1, 
adopted  by  Kpiphanius,  Hter.  xxvii,  and  Jerome,  Cate^. 
c.  1),  not  in  itself  improbable,  but  of  little  weight  in  tbe 
at>sence  of  all  positive  evidence,  and  of  all  personal  rem- 
iniscences in  the  Epistle  itself.  From  that  Epistle,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  inferred  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
Peter  either  visited  or  resided  for  some  time  at  Baby- 
lon, which  at  that  time,  and  for  some  h  undreds  of  years 
afterwuds,  waa  n  chief  seat  of  Jewish  enltura.  This 
of  course  depends  upon  the  assnmption,  which  on  the 
whole  seems  most  probable,  that  the  word  Babylon  b 
not  used  as  a  mystic  designation  of  Borne,  but  aa  a 
proper  name,  and  that  not  of  an  obscure  city  in  Egypt, 
but  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  East,  'ihere  were 
many  Inducements  for  such  a  choice  of  abode.  The 
Jewish  families  formed  there  a  separate  community; 
they  were  rich,  prosperous,  and  liad  establbhed  settle- 
ments in  many  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Their  lan- 
guage, probably  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Nahathn- 
an,  must  have  borne  a  near  affinity  to  the  Gatiliean 
dialect.  They  were  on  far  more  familiar  terms  with 
their  heathen  neighlmrs  than  in  other  countries,  while 
their  intercourse  with  Judsa  was  carried  on  without 
intermission.  Christianity  certainly  made  considera- 
ble progress  at  an  early  time  in  that  and  the  a^oining 
districts;  the  great  Christian  schoob  at  Edessa  and 
Nisibb  probably  owed  their  origin  to  the  influence  of 
Peter ;  the  genernl  tone  of  tbe  writers  of  that  school  is 
what  is  now  commonly  designated  as  Pc-trine.  It  is 
no  unreasonable  supposition  that  the  extablishment  of 
Christianity  in  those  districts  may  have  been  specially 
connected  with  tbe  residence  of  Peter  at  Baltylon.  At 
that  time  there  must  have  been  some  commnnieatlon 
between  the  two  great  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  thus 
stationed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Christian  world. 
Mark,  who  was  certainly  employed  about  that  time  by 
Paul,  was  with  Peter  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle.  Sil- 
vanua,  Paul's  chosen  cnmpanion,  woe  the  bearer,  proh- 
aid  J  tbe  amannensb  of  Peter's  Epistl" — not  improl>ably 
sent  to  P«ter  from  Kome,  and  charged  by  him  to  deUi'er 
that  epistle,  written  to  support  FanPs  authority,  to  the 
churches  founded  by  that  spoitle  on  bb  return.  See 
Peter,  EraTLBS  or. 
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Hon  important  in  ita  beuingi  upon  Utor  contro- 
venies  is  the  qneatioD  of  Peter's  connection  with  Bome. 
It  may  be  considered  ■  aettled  point  that  lie  did  not 
virit  Borne  before  tin  laat  year  of  liia  Ub.  Too  ranch 
stress  may  perhsps  be  laU  on  the  fket  that  tben  is 
BO  notice  of  Peter's  labors  or  presence  in  that  ci^  in 
tbe  Efdatle  to  tlie  Bomani ;  bat  that  negative  evidence 
is  not  counterlialanced  by  any  statement  of  nndonbted 
antiquity.  The  data  given  by  Eusebius  resta  upon  a 
Hiiscalculatlon,  and  is  irreconcilable  with  the  notices  of 
Peter  in  the  Acta  of  tbe  Apostles.  He  gives  A.D.  42  in 
tbe  Oknmiam  (i.  e.  in  tbe  Armenian  taxt),  and  says  that 
P»ter  remained  at  Borne  twenty  jmn.  In  tbbi  be  is 
fbUowed  by  Jumne,  CakU.  e.  1  (who  givM  twenfy-flve 
years),  and  by  most  Bommn  Catholic  writers.  Protes- 
tant critics,  with  scarcely  one  exception,  are  unani- 
mous upon  this  point,  and  Roman  controversialista  are 
far  from  being  agreed  in  their  attampta  to  remove  the 
difficnltf.  The  most  ingenious  effort  is  that  of  Win- , 
dischmann  (FSMfiein  Pemna,  p.  112  sq.).  He  asaomes 
that  Peter  went  to  Bome  immediataly  after  bis  deliv- 
erance ftvm  prison  (Acta  xU),  I.  e.  A.  D.  44,  and  left  in 
consequence  of  the  Claudiaa  persecution  between  AJ). 
49  and  51.    (See  below.) 

The  fact,  however,  of  Peter's  mart)rrdom  at  Bome 
resta  npon  very  different  gronnds.  The  evidence  for 
it  is  complete,  while  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any 
contrary-  statement  in  tbe  writings  of  the  early  fatben. 
We  lUTe  in  the  first  place  the  certainty  of  his  martyr- 
dom in  our  Lord's  own  prediction  (John  zxi,  J6, 19). 
Clement  of  Bome,  writing  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  speaks  of  it,  but  does  not  mention  the  place, 
that  being  of  course  wall  linown  to  his  readers.  Igna- 
tius, in  the  andoubtadly  genuine  Epistle  to  the  Bomans 
(ch,  iv),  speaks  of  Peter  in  tonns  which  imply  a  spedal 
(-onnectk>n  with  their  CbBrch,  Other  early  notices  of 
less  wnght  ctrindde  with  tbi^  as  that  of  Papias  (Euseb. 
ii,  lb\  and  the  apocryphal  Pradicatio  Petri,  quoted  by 
Cyprian,  In  the  second  century,  Dionysius  of  Corinth, 
in  the  Epistle  to  Sotar,  bishop  of  Bome  (ap.  Euseb.  B. 
E.  ii,  25).  states,  as  a  fact  universally  known,  and  ac- 
^unting  for  the  intimate  relations  between  Corintli 
and  Rome,  that  Peter  and  Paul  both  Unght  in  Italy, 
and  snffered  martyrdom  about  tbe  same  time.  Ireaa- 
ns,  who  was  connected  with  tbe  apostle  John,  being  a 
disdple  of  Polycarp,  a  hearer  d  that  apostle,  and  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  Roman  matters,  bears  distinct 
witness  to  Peter's  presence  at  Rome  (^Adv.  Hftr,  iii,  1 
and  8).  It  is  incredible  that  be  should  have  been  mis- 
informed. In  the  next  century  there  Is  the  testimony 
of  CaiuB,  the  liberal  and  learned  Roman  {M-esbytar 
(who  speaks  of  Peter's  tomb  tai  tbe  Vatican),  that  of 
Origen,  Tertullian,  and  of  tbe  anta-  and  pMt-Nicene 
fathers,  without  a  single  exception.  In  short,  the 
churches  most  nearly  connected  with  Borne,  and  those 
least  affected  by  ita  influence,  which  was  as  yet  but  in- 
considerable in  the  East,  concur  In  the  statement  that 
Peter  was  a  Joint  founder  of  that  Church,  and  suflbred 
death  in  that  dty.  What  the  early  fathers  do  not  as- 
sert, and  indeed  Implicttly  deny,  is  that  Peter  was  the 
sole  fonnder  or  resident  head  of  that  Church,  or  that 
tbe  See  of  Rome  derived  from  him  any  claim  to  su- 
premacy: at  the  utmost  they  place  him  on  a  footing  of 
eqnality  with  Paul.  That  fact  is  snflScient  for  all  pur- 
poses of  fiiir  controveny.  The  denial  of  the  state- 
menta  resting  on  such  evidence  seems  almost  to  In- 
dicate an  uneasy  consciousness,  truly  remarkable  in 
those  who  beliem  that  they  have,  and  who  in  bet  real- 
ly have,  irrefragaUe  gronnds  for  rc{)ecting  the  preten- 
sions of  the  papacy.  Coteler  has  collected  a  large 
nomber  of  passages  from  the  early  fathers,  in  which 
the  name  of  Paul  prtoedu  that  of  Peter  (Pa/.  Apo^.  i. 
414 ;  see  also  Valesias,  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii,  21).  Fabricius 
observes  that  this  is  the  general  usage  of  the  Greek 
(Uhers.  It  b  also  to  be  lemariud  that  when  the  fa- 
then  of  the  4th  and  5tb  centorios — for  instance,  Chry- 
MWtom  and  Ausustinc — use  tbe  wordi  6  'AawrroAoct  or 


Apttlolmi,  they  mean  Paul,  not  Peter — a  rery  weight; 
fact 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  apostle's  martyrdom  an 
ksaoeitain.  Theeariy writeraimply.ordistiocilyBiaic 
that  he  sutured  at  or  about  the  same  tine  (Oionysia^ 
Kard  riiv  avriv  cnipuv)  with  Paul,  and  in  tbe  Karau- 
an  persecution.  All  agree  that  he  was  cniti6ed,  a  point 
aufiiciently  determined  by  our  Lord's  prophecy.  Ovign 
(ap.  Euseb.  iii,  I),  who  could  eauly  ascertain  tbe  fi.c(,aad, 
though  fanciful  in  speculation,  is  not  inaccurate  in  his- 
torical matters,  says  that  at  his  own  request  be  was  cre- 
cified  Kord  m^oAik;  ;  probably  neaning  bf  tkr  icnd. 
and  not,  as  geiierally  mdentMtd,  wkk  Mi$  ktad  <fm- 
wanfs.  (See  bebw.)  This  statement  was  geMiaDj 
received  by  Christian  antiquity ;  nor  does  it  secsa  iB> 
consistent  with  the  fervent  temperament  and  deep  ha- 
mility  of  the  apostle  to  have  chosen  such  a  death — <m, 
moreover,  not  unlikely  to  have  been  inflicted  in  moekny 
by  the  iustnimenta  of  Nero's  wanton  and  ingenioos  cra- 
elty.  Tbe  legend  found  m  St.  Ambrose  b  mtcreitiBg. 
and  may  have  some  foundatioa  in  bet  When  tbe 
persecution  began,  the  Christiana  at  Bome,  anxjnas  l« 
preserve  their  grest  teacher,  persuaded  bin  to  flee,  a 
course  which  they  bad  scriptural  warrant  to  recomvead 
and  he  to  follow;  but  at  the  gate  he  met  oar  L^rl 
"  Lord,  whither  goeu  thou  ?"  asked  the  apostle.  "  I  ko 
to  Bome,"  was  the  answer, "  there  onee  more  to  be  cn- 
cified."  Peter  well  uttderatood  the  meaning  of  these 
words^  retamed  at  once  and  was  cmdfied.  See  IVe- 
mont.  Mint,  i,  187,  hbo.  He  shows  that  the  accmmt  «f 
Ambrose  {which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Beaed.  edit.) 
is  contrary  to  the  apocryphal  legend.  Later  wrilos 
rather  value  it  as  reflecting  upon  Peter's  want  of  cmir- 
age  or  constancy.  That  Peter,  like  all  good  mca.  val- 
ued his  life  aiKl  suffered  reloctantly,  may  be  infemd 
from  our  Lord's  words  (John  xxi);  bat  fab  ftighl  b 
more  in  harmony  with  the  prineipka  of  a  CkriMian 
that)  wilful  exposure  to  peraecution.  Origen  refrn  to 
the  words  then  said  to  have  been  spoken  by  uur  Lord, 
but  quotes  an  apocr\-phal  work  {On  St.  Jtkv,  lorn.  ii). 

Thus  closes  the  apoeile's  life.  Some  additional  brt*, 
not  perhaps  unimportant,  may  be  accepted  on  eariy  re»- 
timony.  From  Paul's  wonls  it  may  be  inferred' with 
certainty  that  he  did  not  give  up  the  ties  of  family  life 
when  he  forsook  his  temporal  calling;  Hn  wift  sc- 
companied  him  in  his  wandcringa.  Clement  af  Alex- 
andria, a  writer  well  informed  in  matters  of  ecdnaatti- 
cal  interest,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy,  says  (Smm, 
iii,  p.  448)  that  ^  Peter  and  Philip  had  children,  and 
that  both  took  about  their  wives,  who  acted  as  their  oh 
abators  in  ministering  to  women  at  iheir  own  booMsi 
1^  th«r  means  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  penetrated  with- 
out scandal  into  the  privacy  of  women's  apaitmentt." 
Peter's  wife  is  ttelieved,  on  the  same  antbority,  to  hare 
suffered  martj'rdom,  and  to  have  been  supported  m  tbe 
hour  of  trial  by  her  husband's  exhortation.  Some  crit- 
ics believe  that  she  is  referred  to  in  the  salutation  at 
the  end  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  The  apoatfe  b 
said  to  have  empbyed  intapnten.  BariUdea,  aa  eariy 
Gnostic,  professed  to  have  derived  hb  system  tnm  Gbu- 
mas.  one  of  these  interpreters.  This  shows  at  least  tbe 
impression  that  the  apostle  did  not  understand  Grt^ 
or  did  not  speak  it  with  fluenc}-.  Of  far  more  impor- 
tance is  the  statewect  that  St,  Mark  wrote  hb  Gosfw) 
under  the  teaching  uf  Peter,  or  that  be  embodied  in 
that  Gospel  the  substance  of  our  apostle's  oral  instmc- 
tions.  This  statement  resta  upcm  such  an  amouut  of 
external  evidence,  and  u  comiborated  by  so  many  io- 
temal  indications,  that  they  would  scarcely  be  qws> 
tioned  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  theological  bbi.  (IV  I 
pias  and  Clem.  Alex.,  referred  to  by  Eusebina,  B.E.V, 
15;  Tertullian,  e.  Marc,  iv,  c.  6;  Irennus,  Iii,  1;  iv,!. 
Petavius  [on  Epiphanius,  p.  428]  observes  that  Pspiss 
derived  his  information  from  John  the  Presbyter.  For 
other  passages,  see  Fabriciua  [AM  ffr.  iii,  183].  Tbe 
slight  discrepancv  between  Ensetmis  and  Papiu  bili- 
eateaindependegt^na^g^^^^,^)   The  ftd 
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b  donUy  imporUnt,  in  Its  bearings  upon  th«  Gospd, 
nd  upon  the  chimter  of  our  aposUe.  ChiyuMtom, 
wIm  ia  Ibllowetl  by  tbe  mott  judieioua  commentatm, 
tren*  fint  lo  bivc  drawn  atten^on  to  tbe  fact  tbat  in 
Uuk'a  Gospel  every  defect  in  Peter's  cbarftcter  and  con- 
.twt  is  tvDUfjht  out  clearly,  without  the  slighest  estcnu- 
anon,  while  many  noMe  acts  and  peculiar  marits  <ii  fa- 
ne an  Mtber  omitted  of  stated  with  fat  lem  force  than 
far  any  otlier  evuigclidt.  Indications  of  Fetar'a  inlln- 
eaee,  cren  in  Haik's  s^le,  mu.  b  lea  pure  than  that  of 
Lake,  are  traced  by  modem  cTitidam  (tiieaeler,  quoted 
by  llBTidson). 

IL  DianiBaoit  of  Paiiieular  /Mtfs^We  flut^n  a 
ckMT  examination  of  certain  special  questions  tonebed 
span  in  tbe  above  histor}'. 

I.  pHtr't  JVosH.  —  Mb  wiginal  appellatioii  C^pltat 
(Kir^)  ocean  in  tbe  following  passages :  John  i,  42 ; 
1  Oft  i,  IS;  iil,  32;  ix,  ;  xt,  5;  GaL  ii,  0;  1, 18;  ii, 
UK  14  (tbe  last  Aiee  aoconling  to  tbe  text  of  Laebmann 
andTiBdwndoff).  Cephas  Is  tbe  Chaldee  wonl  JTgipit^t 
Rr*x,iiaelf  a  eormption  of  or  derivation  fVom  (he  He- 
tmw  Kipky  5)3,  **a  rock,"  a  lam  word,  found  onjy  in 
XXX,  6  and  Jer.  iv,  29.  It  moat  have  been  Uie 
word  actually  pnnoanced  by  onr  Lord  in  Hatb  xvi,  18, 
and  «  adncqnent  oeeaidona  when  tbe  apostle  was  ad- 
iwi—1  by  him  or  other  Hebrews  by  his  new  name. 
By  it  he  was  known  lo  tbe  Corinthian  Christians.  In 
ibe  aodcnt  Syriae  version  of  Ihe  N.  T.  (Peshito),  it  is 
nnirannly  found  where  tbe  Greek  has  tltrpoc-  When 
we  eonsidtr  that  our  LatiI  and  tbe  apostles  spoke  Cbal- 
Mt,  and  that  tiiercfure  (o  already  remarked)  the  apos- 
tle nnat  always  have  been  addressed  as  Cepha^  it  is 
eertainly  remarkable  that  throughout  the  Gospels,  no 
kss  than  ninety-seven  times,  with  one  exception  only^ 
the  name  should  be  given  in  the  Greek  furm,  which 
wsi  of  later  inlroductinn,  and  unintelligible  to  Hebrews, 
ilmii|!h  iotelligiUe  to  the  far  wider  Gentile  world  among 
whieb  Ihe  Guopel  was  abuiit  to  begin  its  course.  Even 
in  Hark,  where  more  Cbaldee  words  and  phrases  are  re- 
tsiaed  than  in  all  the  other  Gospels  put  together,  this 
iiibeease:.  It  is  as  If  in  our  English  KUesthename 
were  nnifamly  giTen,nnt  Peter,  biit  Rock ;  and  it  aug- 
gMs  that  the  meaning  conuined  in  the  appellation  is 
of  awn  vital  important  <<,  and  intended  to  be  more  care- 
ftdly  seized  at  each  recurrence,  than  we  are  apt  to  recol- 
lecL  The  commenoement  of  the  change  from  the  Chsl- 
dte  name  to  Ua  Gfedt  qitonym  ia  well  marked  in  the 
jKtBbange  of  tbe  two  in  GaL  ii,  7, 8,9  (Stanley,  Apoi- 
Mie  Agt,  p.  116).  The  apostle  in  his  oompanioiiahip 
with  Cbiist,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Lord's  ascension, 
Htmt  to  have  bonie  the  name  of  Simon ;  at  least  he  is 
always  so  called  by  Jesus  himself  (MatL  xvii,  2fi ;  Mark 
xiv,  87 ;  Lnke  xxii,  31 ;  John  xxi,  16),  and  apparently 
ahBbyth»diseiples(Ltikexxiv,ft4;  Actsxv,14).  But 
after  tbe  exteoaon  of  the  a]M«tollo  circle  and  its  rela- 
doos  (eooip.  Acu  x,li,  18),  tbe  apostle  b^an  to  be  known, 
bi  ofdcr  to  dislingiusb  him  ftom  others  called  Simon,  aa 
Simm  Peter ;  the  name  of  Petn-,  which  had  at  first  been 
RivcB  him  aa  a  apeeial  mark  of  esteem,  being  added,  as 
that  of  a  father  often  was  in  other  cases;  and,  in  the 
coane  of  time,  it  seems  that  the  latter  name  supersed- 
«1  the  former.  Hence  tbe  evangelists  call  the  apostle 
llHer  oAeoer  than  Simon  Peter.  Aa  to  the  epistles  nf 
hal,  he  ia  always  called  Cephas  in  1  Cor^  hat  in  the 
ether  e|nstlea  often  Peter.  As  above  suggested,  the 
sppellalion  tbos  bestowed  seems  to  have  had  reference 
to  the  disciple  individually  and  personally.  Attaching 
himself  to  Christ,  he  would  partake  of  that  Messed  spir- 
iaal  influence  wher^  he  would  be  enabled,  in  ^ite  of 
the  vacillBtiona  of  his  natunlly  impuUve  character,  to 
haU  with  penevering  grasp  the  faith  be  now  embraced. 
He  would  beconte  roMed  and  grounded  in  the  truth, 
and  not  be  COTied  away  to  destruction  by  the  various 
vinil*  nf  raise  doctrine  and  the  crafty  assaults  of  Satan. 
The  name  imposed  was  continually  to  remind  him  of 
tthat  be         lo  be  as  a  fblhrwer  uf  Christ.  Compare 


Wieseler,  Chrcmologit  det  Apottotitchen  ZtUaUen,  ^ 
681. 

S,  Pder't  Domatie  Ciramikaieei. — Of  the  family 
and  connections  of  our  aposUe  we  know  but  little.  His 
father  is  named  in  the  Gospel  h'lstory,  and  his  mother's 
name  seems  to  bkve  been  Joanna  (see  Coteler,  A  d  Coiut. 
A portoL  ii,  63),  It  appears  from  John  xxi  that  be  die' 
not  entirely  give  up  bis  occupation  as  a  fisherman  on 
bis  entrance  into  the  body  of  Christ's  disciples.  Luke 
iv,  88  and  1  Cor.  ix,  K  seem  to  show  that  be  was  mar- 
ried, and  10  the  Church  fathers  often  affirm  (comp.  Co- 
teler. ad  Clem.  Recogn.  vii,  25;  Grabc,  Ad  SpiciL  Putr. 
§  i,  p.  880).  But  the  tradition  of  the  name  of  bis  wife 
varies  between  Concordia  and  Perpetua  (nee  Meyer,  Dt 
Petri  Coiyugio,  Viteb.  1681).  It  is  said  that  she  suffered 
martyrdom  before  Peter  (Clem.  Alex.  Sh-om,  vii,  p.812). 
Some  affirm  that  be  left  children  {ibid,  iii,  p.  192 ;  Eus^ 
iii,  80),  among  whom  a  daughter,  Petrunilla,  in  named 
(comp,Xcfa^aMf.80;  Hw,vii,420 sq.).  Horerecenl- 
1y  Bauch  (ffeues  krit.  Joum.  f,  Tkeol.  viii,  401)  strives 
to  find  a  son  of  Peter  mentioned  in  1  Pet,  v,  18,  snd 
Neander  (^PJUmz.  ii,  620)  follows  bim,  supposing  that 
the  "  elected  together  with  you"  (the  word  church  in 
the  English  vo^on  is  not  in  the  original)  refers  to 
tbe  wife  of  tbe  apostle,  llie  personal  a^Marance  of 
Peter  at  tbe  Unw  of  his  martyrdom  is  described  in  Ha- 
lahe  CkronoffT.  x,  p.  266,  in  ag^bsurd  passage,  of  which 
the  sense  appears  to  be  this:  He  was  on  old  man,  two 
thirds  of  a  century  old;  bald  in  front,  knob -haired 
(?  KovtoSpi^,  with  gray  hair  and  beard ;  of  clear  com- 
plexion, somewhat  pale,  with  dark  eyca,  a  la^  beard, 
IcKig  nose,  joined  e.vehrowB,  upright  in  posture;  iuteDi- 
gent,  impulsive,  and  timid.  Comp.  the  descriprion  in 
Niceph.  H.  E.  ii,  87,  p.  168;  and  Faggini,  De  Som.  P. 
Jtim.  Exerc  xx,  p.  468  sq, 

8.  Peler't  Prominence  at  an  Apo»tlf.—Prom  snch  fas* 
sages  as  Matt,  xvii,  I ;  Mark  ix,  1 ;  xiv-,  83,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Peter  was  among  the  most  beloved  of 
Christ's  disciples ;  and  his  eminence  among  the  apoetlea 
depended  partly  on  the  fiwit  that  he  hod  been  one  of  the 
first  of  Ibem,  and  partly  on  bis  own  peculiar  traits. 
Sometimes  he  q>eaks  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  (Matt, 
xix,  27 ;  Luke  xii,  41).  Sometimes  he  answers  when 
questionaareaddreasedtothemalt(Matt.x\-i,16;  Mark 
viii,  29);  sometimes  Jesus  addresses  him  in  the  place 
of  all  (Matt,  xxvi  40).  But  thst  he  passed,  out  of  the 
circle  of  the  apostles,  as  their  representative,  cannot  be 
certainly  inferred  torn  HatL  xvii,  24,  even  If  it  be  sop- 
poeaUc  in  itself.  This  position  of  Peter  becomes  more 
decided  after  Ihe  ascenuon  of  Jesns,  snd  perhaps  in  coo- 
sequence  of  the  saying  in  John  xxi,  15  sq.  Peter  now 
becomes  the  organ  of  the  company  uf  apostles  (Acts  ii, 
16;  ii,  14  sq.;  17,8  sq.;  v,27  Bq.)i  bis  word  is  decisive 
(Acts  XV,  7  sq.),  and  he  is  named  with  "  the  other  apos> 
tics"  (Acts  ii,  87 ;  v,  29.  Comp.  Chryaosi,  on  John,  Horn. 
Ixxxviii,  p.  526),  The  early  Protestant  polemic  divines 
should  not  have  blinded  themselves  to  this  observation. 
(See  Baumgarten,  Pi^em.  iii,  870  sq,)  The  case  is  a 
natural  one,  wh^  we  compare  Peter*s  character  with 
that  of  the  other  apostles,  and  contributes  nothing  at  all 
to  Axing  the  primacy  in  him,  after  the  view  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  It  may  even  be  granted  that  the  custom 
of  looking  upon  Peter  as  the  chief  of  the  apostles  was 
the  cause  of  his  always  having  tbe  first  place  in  the 
company  uf  apostles  in  the  Church  traditicms.  The 
old  account  that  Peter  alone  of  the  apostles  was  bap> 
tized  by  Jesus  himself  agrees  well  with  Ihia  view, 
(Comp.'Coteler,  Ad  Herm.  Past.  Hi,  16.) 

As  to  the  mesoing  of  the  passage  Matt,  xvi,  18, 
ihnm  is  much  dispute.  The  accounts  which  have 
been  given  of  tbe  precise  imprat  of  this  declaration 
may  be  summed  up  under  these  beads:  1,  Tbat  onr 
I.ord  spoke  of  himself,  and  not  of  Peter,  as  the  rock 
on  which  the  Church  was  to  be  founded.  This  Inter- 
pretation expresses  a  great  truth,  but  It  is  irrecnnciU 
able  with  the  context,  and  could  scarcely  hare  oc- 
curred to  on  unbiassed  reader,  and  ewtalnly  does  not 
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inre  the  primary  ami  litenl  meaning  of  oar  Lofd'a 
wOTda.  It  hoB  been  defended,  however,  by  candid  wad 
leanied  critics,  u  Glass  and  Dathe.  2.  That  our  Lord 
addresses  Peter  as  the  type  or  representative  of  the 
Church,  in  his  capacity  of  chief  disinple.  This  is  Au- 
goadiie's  view,  nod  it  was  widdy  adopted  in  the  eaiiy 
Church.  It  ia  baldly  borne  out  by  the  context,  and 
teems  to  iriToIre  a  Calse  roetaphtH-.  The  Church  would 
in  that  case  be  founded  on  itself  in  its  type.  S.  That 
the  rock  was  not  the  person  of  Peter,  but  his  confession 
of  faith.  This  rests  on  much  better  authority,  and  is 
supported  by  stronger  arguments.  Our  Lord's  ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  disci|de8  generally.  Although  the 
answer  came  through  the  mouth  of  F^ter,  always  ready 
to  be  the  qtokesoMD,  it  did  Dot  tbe  lesa  expreaa  the  be- 
lief of  tbe  whole  body.  So  in  other  passages  (noted 
below)  the  apostles  generally,  not  Peier  by  himself, 
are  spoken  of  as  foundations  of  the  Church,  Every 
one  will  acknowledge  that  Christ,  an  before  suggested, 
is  pre^miuently  the  Jirtt  foundatiou,  thk  Kock,  on 
which  every  true  disciple,  on  which  PPier  himself, 
most  be  built.  It  was  by  bis  &ithful  cMifesHon  that 
he  showed  he  was  upon  the  rocii.  He  was  then  Peter 
indeed,  exhibiting  that  personal  characteristic  in  tbe 
view  of  which  Christ  had  long  before  given  him  tbe 
immo.  Such  an  interpretation  may  seem  to  accord 
best  with  our  Lord's  address,  "Tbou  art  Peter^ — the 
Arm  maintaiuer  of  essential  truth,  a  truth  by  tbe  faith- 
ful grasping  of  wbich  men  become  Christ's  real  disci- 
ples, living  stones  of  his  Ohnrch  (John  zvii,  8 ;  Rom. 
x,9;  I  Cor.  lit,  11).  Thus  it  was  not  the  personal 
rock  Peter,  but  the  material  rock  of  Gospel  truth,  the 
adherence  to  wbich  was  the  test  of  discipleship.  This 
view,  that  it  was  Peter's  confession  on  wbich  Christ 
would  build  his  Church,  has  been  held  by  many  able 
expositors.  For  iustaoce,  Hilary  says,  "  Super  banc 
igitur  confesslonis  petrain  ecelesbs  Bdifioatio  est"  {De 
Trm.  lib.  vi,  8C,  Op.  [Par.  1698],  eol.  908 ;  comp.  lib.  U, 
28,  col.  800).  See  also  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Oe  Sonet. 
Trin.  dial,  iv,  Op.  [Lut.  1638],  torn,  v,  pars  i,  p.  607) ; 
ChiysoBtoro  (/n  JUatt.  horn,  liv.  Op.  [Par.  1718-38],  vii, 
548) ;  and  tbe  writer  under  the  name  of  Nyssen  {Test, 
de  Advent.  Dom.  adv.  Jud.  in  Greg.  Nyssen.  Op.  [Par. 
1688],  ii,  162).  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  originally 
saggested  as  sn  explanation,  imthw  Uisn  on  interpre- 
tation, which  it  certainly  is  nut  in  a  literml  sense.  4. 
That  Peter  himself  was  the  rock  on  which  the  Cburch 
would  be  built,  as  tbe  representative  of  the  apostles, 
as  professing  in  tbeir  name  tbe  tme  foitb,  and  as 
intrusted  specially  with  tbe  duty  of  preaching  it, 
and  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 
Muny  leanied  and  candid  Protestant  divines  have  ac- 
quiesced in  this  view  (e.  g.  Pearson,  Hammond,  Ben- 
gel,  RosenroQller,  Schleusner,  Kuindl,  Bloomfield, 
etc.).  It  ia  borne  out  by  the  facts  that  Peter  on  tbe 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Church,  was  the  chief  agent  in 
all  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  preaching,  in  admit- 
ting both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  laying  down  the 
terms  of  communion.  This  view  is  wholly  incompat- 
ible with  tbe  Soman  theory,  which  makes  him  the 
representative  of  Christ,  not  personally,  bat  In  virtue 
at  an  office  essential  to  the  permanent  existence  and 
authority  of  the  Church.  Possoglia,  the  latest  and 
ablest  controversiolbt,  takes  more  pains  to  refute  this 
,lian  any  other  view ;  but  wholly  without  success :  it 
:a  clear  that  Peter  did  not  retain,  even  admitting 
that  he  did  at  first  bold,  any  primacy  irf  rank  after 
completing  his  own  special  work;  that  he  never  ex- 
ercised any  authority  over  or  independently  of  the 
other  apostles;  that  he  certainly  did  not  transmit 
whatever  position  he  ever  held  to  any  of  bis  col- 
leagues after  his  decease.  At  Jeruulem,  even  dur- 
ing bia  residence  there,  the  chief  suthori^  rested  with 
St  James;  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  central  power 
or  jmisdiction  for  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  tbe 
Chnreb.   Tbe  same  u^ptmeDta,  mtifulM  miHtm^  ap- 


ply  to  the  keys.  The  promise  was  literally  f ml  filled 
when  Peter  preached  at  Pentecost,  admitted  th«  first 
converts  to  baptism,  confirmed  the  Samarftans,  nod 
received  Cornelius,  the  representative  of  tbe  Gentiles, 
into  the  Church.  Whatever  privileges  may  have  be- 
longed to  him  perBOBSlly  died  with  1^.  Tbe  uttac^ 
ity  required  for  the  pennaaent  govsTamMit  of  die 
Church  was  believed  by  the  fathers  to  be  deposited 
in  the  e|H»copato,  aa  representing  the  spoetoUc  body, 
and  succeeding  to  its  claims.    See  Roce. 

The  passage  is  connected  with  another  in  tbe  clafani 
of  tbe  papacy,  namely,  "Unto  thee  will  I  give  tbe  kBjm 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  etc.  (Matt,  xvi,  19).  Tbe 
force  of  both  these  passages  is  gieatly  impairsd  for  As 
purpose  for  which  Catholics  nrodnoe  them,  hj  tbe  dr- 
cunistance  that  whatever  ol  power  or  atttbori^  Aey 
may  be  supposed  to  confor  upon  Peter  must  be  re- 
garded as  shared  by  him  with  the  other  apostles,  inas- 
riiui-b  as  tf*  them  also  are  ascribed  in  otfaer  passages 
(lie  some  qualities  and  powers  which  are  promised  to 
Peter  in  those  under  consideration.  If  by  tbe  former 
of  these  passages  we  are  to  nndostand  that  the  Cfastdi 
is  built  npon  Peter,  tbe  apostle  Paid  informs  vs  Aat 
It  is  not  on  him  aiont  that  it  is  built,  but  uptm  aB  the 
spostles  (Rphes.  ii,  20) ;  and  in  the  book  of  Revelation 
we  are  told  that  on  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  (the  Christian  Church)  are  inscribed  " tbe 
names  of  tbe  fu^M  apottlf  of  the  Lamb"  (xxl,  14). 
As  for  the  declaration  In  the  latter  of  these  passages, 
it  was  in  all  its  essential  parts  repeated  by  onr  I^rd 
to  tbe  other  disciples  Immediately  liefore  his  patwion, 
as  announdng  a  privilege  which,  as  his  apostle*,  they 
were  to  posses*  in  common  (Matt,  zviii,  18;  John  xx. 
23).  It  is,  moreover,  ancertain  in  what  sense  ixir 
Lord  used  tbe  language  in  question.  In  both  coses 
his  words  sie  metaphoical ;  and  nothing  con  be 
mora  nnsafe  tbsn  to  build  a  tbeolf^iesl  di^ma  upon 
language  of  which  tbe  meaning  Is  not  clear,  and  to 
wbich,  from  tbe  earliest  ages,  diS^nt  toterpntatloaa 
hare  been  affixed.  Finally,  even  granting  the  ecr- 
rectness  of  the  interpretation  which  Catholics  pot 
upon  these  verses,  it  will  not'bear  out. the  conclusion 
they  would  deduce  from  them,  inasmuch  as  the  judi- 
cial supremacy  of  Peter  over  tiie  other  apostles  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  his  possessing  authocity 
over  the  Church.  .On  the  other  side,  It  b  certain  Art 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  apostle's  having 
ever  claimed  or  exercised  this  supposed  power;  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  more  than  once  represented 
as  submitting,  to  an  exercise  of  power  upon  the  part  of 
others,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  went  forth  as  a  mes- 
senger from  the  apostles  assembled  in  Jenisalem  to 
the  ChristianB  in  Samaria  (Acts  viii,  14),  and  when 
he  received  a  rebuke  from  Paul,  as  already  netksd. 
This  circumstance  is  so  fatal,  indeed,  to  the  pretcn- 
sions  wbich  have  been  niged  in  &vor  of  his  supmn- 
acy  over  the  other  apostles,  that  from  a  very  early  age 
attempts  have  been  made  to  set  aside  its  force  by  tbe 
hypothesis  that  it  Is  not  of  Peter  the  apostle,  hot  of 
another  person  of  tbe  same  name,  that  Paul  speaks  in 
the  passage  referred  to  (Enseb.  Bitl.  Eeebs.  i.  18). 
This  hypothesis,  however,  is  so  plainly  contradicted 
by  tbe  words  of  Paul,  who  explicitly  ascribes  apostle- 
ship  to  the  Peter  of  whom  he  writes,  that  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  it  could  have  been  admitted  even  by  tbe 
most  blinded  zealot  (vers.  8,  9).  While,  however,  it 
ia  pretty  well  established  that  Petar  enjoyed  no  judi- 
cial supremacy  over  the  other  apostles,  it  would,  psr- 
happ,  be  going  too  far  to  aflBrm  Oimt  no  dignity  or 
primacy  whatsoever  was  conceded  to  him  on  the  part 
of  his  brethren.  His  snperioritj-  in  point  of  age,  his 
distinguished  personal  excellence,  his  reputation  and 
success  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity,  and  the  prominent 
part  wbich  he  bad  ever  token  in  bis  Hoslw's  affaits. 
both  before  his  death  and  after  Us  ascenston.  fttraisbed 
sufficient  grounds  for  Us  bM^  raised  to  o  position 
of  mpeot  and  of  ^^i^^^^^nnh  u4 
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U>  brother  apoitlas.  To  tUa  tow»  eoanto- 
MDM  ii  givn  Iqr  tin  elreunatucea  tbat  be  b  celled 
*■  Ae  Snt"  (apwrec)  ^  MeStfaew  (x,  3),  and  this  ep- 
p«notljr  aoC  merely  u  a  nnmericel,  but  as  an  honora- 
ij  distiDCtion ;  that  when  the  apostles  ere  menUoned 
as  t  body,  it  is  freqnentlj  by  the  phrase  "  Peter  and 
the  defco,"  or  "  Peter  and  the  Teat  of  the  apostles," 
or  Mowthuig  sinailar;  and  that  wbea  Paul  went  up 
ts  Jemaelen  bj  dirlna  rerelation,  U  WM  to  Peter  par- 
ttcakri^  that  the  rUit  was  paid.  Tbeee  circooutances, 
Ukea  w  ooonectioD  with  the  prevalent  Toice  of  Cbris- 
tiui  antiqaity,  would  seem  to  authorise  the  opinion 
that  Peter  occupied  some  sueh  position  as  that  of  irpo- 
tvrMc,  or  president  in  the  apostoliorl  college,  but  with< 
oat  aay  power  or  authority  of  a  judicial  kind  over  his 
blether  apostlea  (Campbell,  Eeeia.  Hut.  lecL  v  and 
xii :  Barrow,  «(•  lup.,  etc. ;  Eicbbom,  EmUU.  iii,  d99 ; 
Uig,  Iittr^.  p.  635,  Fordick's  transl. ;  Horae,  Imtrod. 
ir,  4S3;  Lardner,  Warts,  vol.  iv,  v,  vi,  ed.  1788;  Cave, 
AwdpiitaUi  Apotlatica,  etc.).    See  Primact. 

4.  PrUr't  CharadfT.—VLowmw  difficult  it  might  be 
to  preeeut  a  complete  sketch  of  the  apostle's  temper 
of  mind,  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  some  of  the  leading 
featnes :  devotion  to  bis  Master's  person  (John  xiii, 

which  eves  led  hhn  into  extravagance  (John  zili, 
9),  and  an  energetic  dispotitkm,  which  showed  itself 
mnetimes  as  iwolution,  aometimes  as  boldness  (Matt, 
xir,  29^  and  temper  (John  xviii,  10).  His  tempero- 
nsftt  was  choleric,  and  he  easily  passed  ttam  one  ex- 
treme to  another  (Jofan  xiii,  8.  For  a  parallel  be- 
tween Peter  and  John,  see  Clirysost.  m  jokan.  hom. 
Ixvii,  5^.  But  how  eoold  aneh  a  man  &11  into  a  re- 
pea  tod  denial  of  bis  Lord  ?  This  will  always  remain  a 
dificult  psychological  problem ;  bat  it  is  not  necessary 
on  this  account  to  refer  to  Satan's  power  (Olshausen, 
BA'..  CmmtiU.  ii,  483  eq.).  When  Jesus  predicted  to 
I'eter  his  coming  (kll,  the  apostle  rosy  have  thought 
«alr  of  a  formal  inquiry;  and  the  arrest  of  Christ 
drove  frees  his  mind«ll  recollection  of  Christ's  warn- 
ing wordi.  The  first  denial  was  the  hasty  repulse  of 
a  tntaUMome  and  cniiona  qneatioB.  Peter  thought 
it  aot  werth  while  to  ctfnTersa  with  •  girl  at  such  a 
RHNnent,  when  all  histhonghts  were  taken  up  with  the 
f«te  of  his  Master ;  and  bis  repulse  would  be  the  more 
r«eolate,  the  more  be  wished  to  avoid  being  driven  by 
tke  carious  and  pressing  crowd  ouf,  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  beloved  Saviour.  The  second  and  third  ques^ns 
caapelkd  him  still  to  deny,  unless  he  would  confess 
«r  leave  the  pl^ee ;  but  the  nearness  of  the  Lord  held 
him  fast.  Besides  they  are  the  questions  only  of 
canoes  servant*,  and  be  is  in  danger,  if  he  acknowl- 
edges bis  Lord,  of  becoming  himself  the  butt  of  ridi- 
cnle  to  the  coarse  multitude,  and  thus  of  failing  in  bis 
purpoee.  Thus  agJin  and  again,  with  increasing  hesi- 
tation, be  utters  his  denial.  Now  the  cock*Growing 
lemuidB  him  of  his  Master's  warning^  and  now  at  length 
be  reflects  Aat  a  denial,  even  before  such  nnantlK^xed 
inquiries,  b  yet  really  a  denial.  Id  this  view  some 
thhik  that  Peter's  thoughts  were  continually  on  his 
Master,  and  that  possibly  the  fear  of  personid  danger 
had  no  port  in  indnencin  j  his  course.  The  expression 
/itU  of  Peter,  often  used,  is  in  any  case  rather  stronfc> 
For  various  views  of  this  occurrence,  see  Luther,  on 
Jtkmamiit  Niemeyer,C!tnrwU«r,i,fi86  aq.;  Rau, Pra- 
itrita  ad  namtfuw.  ftamy.  de  smwiia  P,  lemeritaie  (Er- 
longeo.  1(81);  Paulus,  Comment,  iii,  647  sq. ;  llenne- 
berg,  LMfnapadL  p.  169  sq. ;  Mitcellea  einet  Land- 
pnHgtiM  (G)ogau,  1799),  p.  3  sq. ;  Greiling,  Leben  Jetu, 
p.  381  sq. ;  Rudolph,  in  Winer's  ZeU$^r.f.  viuentch. 
7%eoL  i,  109  sq. ;  and  Bellarmine.  CoiUrov.  eh  Sernt.  ii, 
U;  Martin,  Diu.  de  PftriJJn^tiam  (Hmsster,  1885). 

5.  /W*s  Dilute  with  iVfsr.— With  reference  to  Uie 
oeewrenee  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii,  11,  from  which  some 
have  Inferred  that  Peter  was  not  wholly  free  from  the 
Krvile  fear  of  men,  we  may  remark  that  the  case  Is 
■llogether  different  fh>m  the  preceding,  and  has  much 
hi  do  with  the  apostie'a  dogmatie  conviotioiu.    It  b 


known  that  the  admission  of  the  beatbm  to  the  Cbnreh 
was  strange  to  Peter  at  first,  and  that  be  could  only  be 
induced  to  preach  to  them  by  a  miraculous  vision 
(Acts  X,  10 ;  xi,  4  sq.).  Then  he  was  the  first  to  bap- 
tise heathen,  and  announced  in  unmistakable  language 
that  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  law  must  not  be  placed 
on  the  Gentile  converts  (Acts  xv,  7  sq.).  But  it  is 
quite  aupposable  that  he  was  still  onxiona  for  Chri»- 
tiaiu^  to  be  first  firmly  rooted  anong  the  Jews,  and 
thus  he  seenu  after  this  oecnrrence  to  have  tnmed  his 
preaching  exclusively  to  the  Jews  (comp.  Gal.  ii,  7), 
his  first  e[»stle  also  l>eing  intended  only  for  Jewub 
readers.  The  affair  at  An;ioch  (Gal.  ii,  12)  seems  to 
show  that  he  still  wavered  somewhat  in  the  conviction 
expressed  in  Acts  xv,  7  sq. ;  if|  indeed,  as  appears  to 
be  the  case,  it  was  later  tban  the  latter.  For  even  if 
Peter  fband  it  neoeaaary  to  respect  the  prejudicea  of 
the  party  of  Jamea,  still  the  necessi^  of  firmness  and 
conustency  cannot  be  denied ;  although,  on  tbe  other 
band,  we  must  not  confound  Peter's  position  with  that 
of  Paul,  It  is  known  (comp.  Euseb.  i,  12, 1)  that  in 
the  early  Church  many  referred  tbe  entire  statement 
to  another  Cephas,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  who 
afterwards  became  bishop  of  Iconium,  and  nearly  all 
the  Catbolie  iaterpreters  adopt  this  expedient.  See 
Holkenbobr,  Qaod  Ctfkm  OaL  ii,  11  hon  oft  PttruM 
Ap.  (Monaster,  1806).  See  against  this  view  Deyling, 
Oitaatatt.  ii,  620  sq.  On  another  view  of  the  church 
fathers,  see  Neander,  PJkma.  i,  292,  note.  It  appears 
from  the  fact  that  at  Corinth  a  party  of  Judaizing 
Christians  called  themselves  by  bis  name,  that  Peter 
was  afterwards  recognised  as  head  of  this  class,  in  dis- 
tinction fnm  the  Pauline  Ohtiatians. 

6.  As  to  tbe  time  of  Peter's  Journey  to  Rome,  tbe 
Church  fathers  do  not  quite  agree.  Eusebius  says  in 
bis  CAron,  (i,  42)  that  Peter  went  to  Rome  in  the 
second  year  of  ClimdiuB  Ciesar,  after  founding  the  firet 
Chureb  in  Antioch ;  and  Jerome,  in  bis  version,  adds 
that  he  remained  there  twenty-five  years,  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  acting  as  bishop  of  the  city  (comp.  also 
Jerome,  SenpL  Ecd.  p.  1).  Tet  this  atatameat  ap> 
pears  very  doubtful,  tor  three  reasons:  (1)  Becansa, 
although  we  learn  fW>m  Acta  xii,  17  that  Peter  left 
Jerusalem  for  a  time  after  tbe  death  of  James  the  el- 
der, yet  he  certainly  cannot  have  left  Palestine  before 
the  events  recorded  in  Acts  xv,  (2)  Because-  the 
mention  of  the  OTigin  of  tbe  Chureb  in  Antioch,  con- 
nected by  the  (others  with  Peter's  Journey  to  Rome, 
cannot  eadly  be  reconciled  with  Acts  xi,  19  sq.  (S) 
Because,  if  Peter  bod  been  bishop  la  Rome  when  Paul 
wrote  bis  Epbtle  to  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  when 
be  was  prisoner  in  Rome,  we  should  expect  the  former 
to  contain  words  of  greeting  to  Peter,  and  the  eplstlee 
written  from  Bome  similar  messages  from  Peter ;  the 
more  as  these  epistles  are  very  rich  in  such  messages ; 
but  nothing  of  Uie  kind  appears.  We  may  well  doubt, 
too,  whether,  if  Peter  had  been  Ushoporeven  founder 
of  the  Roman  Church,  Paul's  principles  and  method  (see 
Bom.  XV,  20,  28  sq.;  xxviii,  2;  2  Cor.  x,  16)  would 
have  allowed  him  to  write  tliis  epistle  to.  Rome  at  all, 
Ensebius  seems  to  have  drawn  his  account  from  Clem- 
ens Alexandrinus  and  Eusebius  (Euseb.  ff.  E.  ii,  15), 
the  former  of  whom  quoted  from  a  remark  of  Justin 
Martyr  {A pol.  ii,  69),  which  rests  apoo  an  accidental 
error  of  lan^niage ;  this  father  refhrring  to  Simon  the 
Magician  an  inscription  which  belonged  to  the  Sabine- 
Romiiib  deity  Semo  (Hug,  Emleit.  ii,  69  sq. ;  Credner, 
Einleit.  i,  529  sq.  Comp.  Sc^ulricb,  tie  Simonit  M.fo 
Hs  Roman.  Misen.  1844).  Now  Peter  had  once  pub- 
licly rebuked  this  Simon  (Acta  viii,  18  sq.) ;  this  fact, 
connected  with  the  inscription,  gave  rise  to  the  story 
of  Peter's  residence  in  Rome  under  Claudius,  In  whose 
reign  the  inscription  originated.  After  this  detection 
of  the  occasion  which  produced  the  record  in  Eusebius, 
it  is  truly  wonderful  that  Bertholdt  {Eittiat.  v,  2685) 
should  defend  the  occount,  and  found  a  critical  con- 
jecture uiKin  it.  Further,  the  Arracwan  Chronicle  of 
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EuMblat  refen  tbU  statenMOt  to  the  third  year 
Caius  CaliguU. 

But  the  acconnt  found  in  Innciu  (^Har.  Ui,  1)  dif- 
ftn  nuterially  fcom  that  above  noticed.  He  tella  ns 
that  Peter  and  Panl  were  in  Rome,  aad  tbere  founded 
a  Chnrdi  Id  oompany ;  and  Eambias  (ii,  SS,  in  aquota- 
tion  ttota  DUmjalua,  bishop  of  Corinth)  adds  that  they 
suffeied  raartyidom  t<^ether  (Peter  lieiog  cnicified, 
according  to  Oritcen,  in  Enteb.  ill,  1 ;  NioefA.  U,  86). 
Euseblua  in  bis  Chronicle  placei  their  martyrdom,  ac- 
cording to  liis  reckoning  of  twenty-liTe  year*  for  Pe- 
te's episcopacy,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero's  reign, 
which  extended  'rom  the  middle  of  October,  A.D.  67, 
to  the  same  tim«  in  A.D.  68.  This  juint  martyrdom 
of  Paul  and  Pater  (without  boweT«r  any  aperiiil  men- 
tion '>f  tlie  manner  of  Peter's  cmelflxion,  eomp.  Nean- 
der,  PJtmix.  ii,  514)  is  also  mentioned  by  Tertullian 
(^Prateript.  Hartt.  86)  and  I^ctantins  {Mart.  Ptr$ee. 
i ;  Jntiitia.  Dm.  it,  21).  The  gravea  of  both  apostles 
wen  pointed  out  in  Rome  as  early  as  the  close  of  the 
second  century  (Euseb.  it,  2ft).  Yet  the  whole  story 
rests  ultimately  on  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  alone, 
who  mast  have  died  aboat  A.D.  176.  (The  passages 
b)  Clemens  Romanns,  1  to  Cor.  v,  and  Ignatius,  to  iMe 
Bomaiu,  t,  settle  nothing.)  Thus,  tut  the  one  hand,. we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  all  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  account  with  Bertholdt  (loc.  cti.')  as  hypercritical, 
or  with  Gieseler  (Ch.  ffUt.  i,  92  sq.  8d  ed.)  as  partisan 
polemics ;  nor,  on  the  other,  can  we  suppose  it  to  have 
sprung  from  the  interpretation  of  1  Peter  v,  18,  where 
at  an  eariv  day  Sabj^  was  nnderslood  to  stand  for 
Borne  (Euseb.  xv,  S;  Niceph.  ff.  E.  U,  16.  Comp. 
Baur,  p.  *21o).  The  genetic  development  of  the  whole 
story  attempted  by  Baur  (in  the  Tubingen  Zeitteknfl. 
f.  Tkeol.  im,  tv,  162  sq.  Comp.  bis  Pakba,  p.  2U 
eq.,  671  sq.)  deserves  close  attention.  But  compare 
Neander,  i'^fian*.  ii,  619  sq. ;  and  further  against  any 
vlrit  to  Rome  by  Peter,  see  H.  Velenns,  Z.^.  quo  /'«- 
trvm  Romam  mon  vemim  osserjfw  (1620) ;  Vedelios, 
tk  tempore  iHrivtt[ut  Epucoptxtut  Petri  (Geneva,  1624) ; 
Spanheim,  Dt  fieta  profectioM  Prtri  Ap.  in  vrbem 
Rom.  (Lag.  Bnt.  1679;  also  in  his  Opera,  ii,  881  sq.) ; 
also  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Bib'.ioth.  fUr  tkeol. 
Schrifihtnde,  vol.  iv,  No.  I  (extract  in  the  I^pt.  lAU- 
Ztit.  1808,  No.  180) ;  MayerhofT.^in/.  tn  rf.  Petrin.  Sdtrlf. 
ten,  p.  78  eq. ;  Keiche,  ErilSr.  det  Brie/ts  an  d.  Rdmer, 
i,  89  sq.;  Von  Amman,  FortbUd.  iv,  822  sq. ;  Ellen- 
dorf,  IttPatnt  VI  Rom.  n.  BMtof  i.  Rdm.  Kirdie  gaot- 
sraf  (Dsrmstadt,  1941;  translated  in  the  BOliniheea 
Sacra,  July,  IHaS;  Jan.  1859;  answered  by  Binterim, 
DOsseidorf,  184'2).  On  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
the  older  writings  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  Imx 
Evawg.  p.  97  sq.  The  usual  arguments  of  the  Catho- 
lics are  given  by  Bellarmlne,  Coatrep.  de  Rom.  Ptmt-f. 
lib.  il.  But  the  chief  work  on  that  side  is  still  that 
of  Cortesius,  D«  Romano  Mnm  gettitque  princip.  Apon- 
tol.  lib.  ii  (Venice,  1578;  revised  by  Constaiitinu*, 
Rom.  1770).  Comp.  esp.  Foggini,  De  Romano  Petri 
itinere,  etc.  (Flor.  1741).  On  the  same  side  in  general, 
though  with  many  modiflcations,  are  the  following 
later  writers :  Mynster,  Kkine  tkeol.  SAriJtem,  p.  141 
sq.,  who  holds  that  Peter  was  in  Rome  twice.  See 
fonfro,  Baur,  Op.  eit.  p.  181  sq. ;  Herbst,  In  the  TiHiifier 
Kalkal..tkeoL  Qiiartabrir.  1820,  iv,  1,  who  pUces  Pe- 
ter in  Rome  at  least  during  the  lust  years  uf  Nero's 
reign,  thoogh  but  for  a  short  time.  See,  however,  Baur, 
Op.  cit.  p.  161  fq. ;  Olshansen,  Sttulien  u.  KriL  1838,  p. 
940  sq.,  in  answer  to  Bsur ;  Stenglein,  in  the  Tubinger 
Qmxrlabekr.  1840,  2d  and  3d  parts,  who  makes  Peter 
to  have  visited  Rome  in  the  second  yesr  of  Claudius ; 
to  have  been  driven  away  by  the  well-known  edict  of 
Hiat  emperor;  and  at  length  to  have  returned  under 
Nero.  Comp.  also  Ilaiden,  De  sftMre  P.  Romano 
(Prng.  1761),  and  Windischmann,  Vindida  Pari 
(Ratisb.  3886).  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  for 
those  who  oppose  the  Bombb  Church,  which  makes 
FMer  first  bisluv  of  Borne  (sao  Van  Til,  Dt  Pttro 


mon  pontijiet  [Lng.  Bat  ITIOJ),  and 
groands  on  this  the  primacy  of  the  pope  (Uattbsucti, 
OpiudogmaL  adoertiu  Httkerodox  [sic !],  p.  212  sq. ;  BeU 
Isrmine,  Confrov.  de  Rom.  Ptmtif.  ii,  8,  and  elsewbcrr), 
to  be  influenced  in  the  question  of  Peter's  joomey  ^ 
these  views,  inasnincfa  as  this  primacy,  when  all  the 
historical  evideacts  cUimad  are  allowed,  remains,  fai 
spite  of  ovary  effort  to  defend  it,  witboat  fonndatlM 
(Butschang,  UiiiermuA.der  Vorwige  dtM  Ap.  P.  [Hamh 
1788};  Banrngnrten,  Potem.  Hi,  870  sq.;  Panlns,  in 
Sopknmiz.  ill,  181  sq.).  The  first  intimation  that 
I'eter  had  a  share  in  founding  the  Roman  Chnzch, 
and  that  he  spent  twenty-Hve  years  there  as  Uahop, 
appears  in  Euseblua  (dnn.  ad  secnnd.  snn.  Claad.) 
and  Jerooie  (iSer^.  Eeel.  i) ;  while  EnaeUna  (B.  E. 
iii,  S)  tellB  us  that  after  the  mar^rrdom  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  Linns  was  made  the  first  btehop  of  the  Chnreh 
of  the  Romans ;  a  most  remarkable  statement,  if  PetH* 
had  been  bishop  before  him  (comp.  Hi.  4).  Epipbanlus 
(xxvii,  6)  even  calls  1^1  the  Ushop  (■wi'mnnc)  of 
Christianity  In  Rome. 

7.  Mode  of  PiUr'M  DtOk.  —The  traction  of  tUs 
apostle's  being  cmdfled  with  fala  head  downwards  » 
probably  to  be  relegated  to  tfaa  regkms  of  the  fiftbnlou 
Tertullian,  who  is  the  flivt  to  mention  Peter's  erm- 
flxion,  says  simply  {De  Prater.  Harts.  S6),  *'  Pctras 
psssioni  Dominica  adnquatur;"  which  would  ratb«r 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  crucified  in  the 
usual  way,  as  our  Lord  was.  The  next  witness  is 
Origan,  whose  words  are,  aVt«nXewiodi|  Kara  srfii- 
\tK  ovrmf  airroQ  wadttp  (ap.  Suseb.  U,  E. 
iii,  1) ;  and  these  are  generally  dted  as  intimating  the 
peculiarity  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  mode  of  Peter's 
crucUxioD.  But  do  the  words  really  intimate  this? 
Allowing  that  the  verb  may  mean  *'wss  crucified," 
can  ffnrd  Ki^aXtfc  mean  *'  with  the  head  downwards?" 
No  Instance,  we  tielieve,  can  be  adduced  which  would 
justify  such  a  translation.  The  combination  mini 
Kt^aXiK  occurs  both  la  classical  and  Biblical  Greek 
(see  Plato,  Rep.  lit,  898 ;  Plot.  Apopk.  de  Seipione  Jim. 
18;  Mark  xiv,  8;  1  Cor.  xl,  4),  bnt  in  every  case  it 
means  "upon  the  head"  (oomp. mra  Kttftpin^  waralsu 
Luclsn,  GaU.  c.  80,  and  tarA  tiipp^s  iraiiiv,  CnlapL  c. 
12).  According  to  analogy,  therefore,  Origen's  words 
should  mean  that  the  apostle  was  impaled,  or  fasUnsd 
to  the  cross  upon,  L  e.  by,  the  head.  When  Ease  bin* 
has  to  nentloB  the  cmrif^ing  of  martyrs  with  the 
Itead  downwards,  he  saya  distinctly  ol  H  avanOuv 
KarwKapa  wpomrXw^i'mc  (//.  E.  vili,  8).  It  is  proba- 
bly to  a  misunderstanding  of  Origen's  words  thst  this 
story  is  to  be  traced  and  it  is  curious  to  see  bow  it 
grows  as  it  advances.  First,  we  have  Origen's  vague 
and  doubtful  statement  above  qnoted;  then  we  hare 
Eusebius'e  more  precise  statement :  Hirpoc  Kara  ri^- 
Xtit  oraiipavrttt  ^Dtm.  Ev.iH,  116,  c);  and  at  lengA, 
in  the  hands  of  Jerome,  it  expands  into  "  Affixu  end 
martyrio  coronatus  est  capita  ad  terram  verso  et  in 
sublime  pedibns  elevatis,  asserena  ae  indignum  qni  sic 
cmcifigeretur  ut  I >o minus  smu"  (fiatoL  Script.  Eeeia. 
i).    Sm  Crvcipt. 

8.  ^^MrwNS  WrUi^  otfrflafed  to  Pettr^—Som  Mpay 
ryplial  works  of  vety  early  date  obtdned  currency  in 
the  Church  as  oonuining  the  substance  of  the  apostle's 
teaching.  The  fragmenia  whicli  remain  an  not  <rf'nnKb 
importance,  but  they  demand  a  brief  notice.   See  Apoo 

RVPHA. 

(1.)  The  PreatAing  (c^^iry/ia)  or  Doctrine  iltiaxh) 
Prter,  probably  identical  with  a  work  called  the  Preaek- 
ifig  of  Paul,  or  of  Pant  and  P^er,  quoted  by  Lactaatias, 
may  have  contained  some  traces  of  the  apostle's  ttaA- 
ing,  if,  as  Gr^,  Ziegler,  and  others  supposed,  it  wsi 
published  soon  aft«r  bis  death.  The  passages,  however, 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  are  for  the  most  part 
wholly  unlike  Peter's  mode  of  treating  doctrinal  or  prac- 
tical subjects.  RufinuB  and  Jerome  aDnde  to  a  work 
which  they  call  "Judicium  Petri;"  for  which  Cave  so 
couots  by  a  bBpe^,,f^;}f^;tlig,(9iM4^y  Nitasd« 
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HimViff.  RcoM,  ind  Schtienuiin,  that  Rufinus  found 
cp^  for  rqiivyfta,  tad  read  rpi/ia.  Epipbcniua  *1m 
iiinw  ntpiniot  nirpov  u  »  book  UDong  the  Ebit>ntt«8 
XXX,  16).  It  ia  probably  only  a  different  name 
br  the  loragwig  (Schwcgter,  Nack-apaO.  ZtitaU,  u,  80). 
tiee  GOATKU,  Sporiocr. 

(1)  Anotlwr  worit,  called  the  Aenfarim  of  Peter 
(nVHCitXmfwc  flfrpov^  wu  held  in  much  esteem  for 
ECUuriei.  It  wan  commented  on  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
aadria,  quoted  by  Theodotus  in  the  JKctoga,  named  to- 
fTKltrr  with  the  Kevelation  of  John  in  the  Fraement  on  . 
ibe  CaUMi  peblished  by  Muratori  (but  with  the  remark,  I 
"(^un  quidam  ex  nastria  legi  in  Eccleaia  nolunt"),  and 
accMding  to  Sonxnen  (/ftiC  /Seekt,  vii,  19)  waa  read 
once  a  year  in  nroe  chorcbea  of  Pateetiiie.  It  iit  aaid, 
but  DM  on  good  authority,  to  have  been  preserved  among 
tbc  Coptic  Christians.  Euaebius  kmked  on  it  an  ipuri- 
•HH,  bat  not  of  heretical  oriftin.  From  the  fragments  and 
nMicca  it  appean  to  have  conaitted  chiefly  of  denunoi^ 
tiona  aganat  the  Jem,  and  piedictiona  of  the  fall  of 
JouMlem,  aad  to  have  been  of  a  wild,  fanatical  charac- 
ter. The  nwiat  eompletc  aceonut  of  thta  curioua  work 
»  gvrea  by  Lucke  in  hia  general  tntroductioii  to  the 
KcrdatioD  of  John,  p.  47.  See  KKVKt.ATtOM8,  Spuri- 
oi-a. 

There  are  tracea  in  ancient  wrttpr*  of  a  few  other 
wrilisfa  auributed  to  the  apostle  Pan,  but  they  seem 
HI  have  wholly  periahed  (see  tfanith,  Diel,  of  Cta$$.  Biog. 
m,  HI  nq.).   8ee  Acta,  Spumotn. 

The  t^nd*  of  the  Clenentiuea  are  wh^y  dercnd 
•f  hiatorical  worth ;  but  from  those  fictiona,  originating 
with  an  ohscure  and  heretical  sect,  hare  been  derived 
tone  of  the  most  mischievous  speculaliona  of  modem 
raiiMtaliotx,  especially  as  r^ards  the  assumed  antago- 
iu«a  between  St.  PanI  and  the  earlier  apostles.  It  u  im- 
pnrtant  to  obaerve,  however,  that  in  none  of  theee  apit- 
rinus  ducuBcuta,  which  belong  undoubtedly  to  the  first 
two  centuriea,  are  there  any  indications  that  our  apostle 
was  retarded  aa  in  any  peculiar  sense  connected  with 
itw  Charch  ur  see  of  Rome,  or  that  be  exercised  oir 
dsinwd  any  anthority  over  the  apostolic  body  of  which 
be  was  the  recognised  leader  or  Kpresentative  (Schlie- 
naon,  Dit  Clenutttiaen  Jm  verwandtem  Sekrifttn, 
1«U).  Sea  CuwutTMBa. 

Arao^  Mher  legendt  which  hava  come  down  to  na 
eaocefning  Peter  la  that  relating  to  hia  contention  at 
Rome  with  Simoa  Hague.  This  seems  to  have  no  better 
ruimdation  than  a  misundeiaunding  of  an  inscription  on 
the  part  of  Justin  Martyr  {ApoL  t,  *26).  See  Simom 
UAnce. 

III.  Littraturt. — In  addition  to  the  works  copiously 
died  aUire,  we  may  here  name  the  following  on  this 
■pwtle  personally,  reserving  for  the  following  articlea 
tlwee  on  his  writtngs  specially.  Blitiit,  Ijeeiurti  on  the 
Uul.  ofPeirr  (Lond.  ]t»3,  I860. 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Thorop- 
wti.  Lift-Work  of  Pflfr  the  Apoitlt  (ibid.  1870,  8vo); 
Grren,  Pfter'M  Life  atid  I^tfert  (ibid.  1873, 8vo) ;  Morich, 
/jfbm  mid  I^re  Ptlri  (Brauiuch,  1878,  8vo).  Among 
the oM  monugraphs  we  may  name  Mever,  Awn  CkriatmB 
PHfUM  baplixaeeril  (Leipe.  1672);  Welch,  De  Gaiuh 
a  Prtn  ttmato  (Jen.  1756);  and  on  hia  denials  of  bit 
Master,  those  cited  by  Vnlbeding,  Indtx  PrntpwHmatm», 
p.  58;  and  in  Hase,  /..fitn  Jew,  p.  202:  also  the  Joirr. 
if  Sac  Aft.  July,  1862;  on  hia  dispute  with  Paul^Vol- 
bcdbft,  p.  85.    See  Apost!.*. 

I'ETKK,  KiHar  Epihtlk  or,  the  first,  of  the  seven 
Catholic  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  following  ac- 
euunt  of  both  epistles  of  Peter  we  pass  over  many 
penieulara  which  will  be  found  diseusaed  elsewhen. 
8*el*KT«. 

L  ffeMKMomt  and  Cononsesfy. — ^Thia  epiatle  fennd  an 
early  place  in  the  canon  by  universal  consent,  ranking 
usung  the  ofiaXoyovfiiya,  or  those  generally  received. 
The  other  einstle,  by  calling  itself  Itvripa,  refers  to  it 
as  an  eariler  document  (2  Pet.  tii,  1).  Polycarp,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Fhilipptana,  often  uiea  it,  quoting  many 
rtinm  and  aoBC  whole  voaei^  aa  1  Peter  i,  1^  21,  iii 


chap,  ii;  iii,  9,  in  chap,  v;  ii,  II,  in  chap,  vi;  iv,  7,  In 
chap,  vi ;  and  ii,  21-34,  in  chap,  viii,  etc.  It  is  to  be  ob> 
ser\'ed,  however,  that  in  no  case  does  this  father  refer 
to  Peter  by  name,  but  he  simply  cites  the  places  as  from 
some  document  of  acknowledged  authority ;  so  that 
Euselnua  notes  it  as  characteristic  of  hia  epiatle  that 
Polycaip  used  those  ritations  from  the  Fust  Epistle  of 
Peter  as  lAaprvpiat  (ffist.  Ecclet.  iv,  11).  The  aanu 
bistorian  relates  of  Papiaa  that  in  hia  Aoyiwv  KVpuiK&v 
i^tiytious  he  in  a  similar  way  used  fiaprvpiat  from  this 
.  epistle  {IJi*t.  Jicdft,  iii,  89).  Irenteus  quotes  it  express- 
I  yy  and  by  itame,  with  the  common  formula, "  Et  Fetrus 
ait"  (ir<BrBK,  iv,  9, 2),  ciUng  1  Ffet.  i,  8;  uaing  the  aame 
qnotatfan  dmtlarly  introduced  in  Md.  v,  7, 2 ;  and  again, 
"  Et  propter  hoe  Petms  ait,"  citing  I  Pet.  ii,  16 ;  ibid, 
iv,  16,  S.  Other  quotations,  without  mention  of  the 
spostie'a  name,  may  be  found,  ibid,  iii,  16,  9,  and  iv,  20, 
2,  etc  Qaotations  abound  in  Clement  uf  Alexai»iria, 
headed  with  o  llirpae  Xiyu  or  ^tiaiv  o  nirpoi:  These 
occur  both  In  his  Siromata  and  Padag.,  and  need  not  be 
specified.  Quotations  are  abundant  also  in  Origen,  cer* 
tifying  the  authorship  by  the  words  wapa  rtfi  TttTpip; 
and,  according  to  Easebius,  he  calls  this  epiatle  fiiav 
imaraXi^v  oftoXoyovftivtiv  (Euseb.  ffi*t.  Ecclet.  vt,  26). 
The  quotations  in  Origen*s  voi^s  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  In  the  letter  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Ly- 
ons, A.D.  177,  there  is  distinct  use  made  of  1  Pet  v,  6, 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  A.D.  181,  quotes  these  terms  of 
I  Pet.  iv,  8 — ojrt/tiratc  liSmhAarptiait.  Tertidlian'a 
testimony  is  quiM  as  distinct.  In  the  short  tract  Scor^ 
piace  this  epistle  is  quoted  nine  times,  the  preface  in 
one  place  being"  Petrus  quidem  ad  Ponticae"(iSa>r7>.c. 
%ii),  quoting  1  PeL  ii,  20.  Eusebius  himself  says  of  it, 
ni rpov  .  .  .  aviDftoKoynTai  (_Hi»t.  Ecdei.  iii,  ib).  It  is 
ilsu  found  in  the  Peehito,  which  admitted  only  three  of 
the  catholic  epistles.  See  Hayerhoff,  £iiiteUm^  m  dia 
FUrm.  Sekriften,  p.  ISd,  etc 

In  the  canon  published  by  Huratori  this  epistle  is  not 
found.  In  this  fragment  occurs  the  dause,  "Apoca- 
lypses etiam  Johannis  et  Petri  tantum  recipimus." 
Wteeeler,  laying  stress  on  etiam,  would  bring  out  this 
meaning— in  addition  to  the  epiMles  of  Peter  and  John, 
we  also  receive  their  Rerdations;  or  also  of  Peter  we 
receive  as  much  as  of  John,  two  epistles  and  an  apoca- 
lypse. Bnt  the  interpretation  ia  not  admiasible.  Rath- 
er with  Keek  may  the  omisuon  be  asoibed  to  the  frag- 
mentary character  of  the  document  (Eialeit.  in  dot  AT.  T. 
p.e43;'HiIgenfeld,  Der  Cammvtiddie  Kritikdet  S.  T. 
[  Halle,  1883],  p.  48).  (Hhcr  modes  of  reading  and  ex- 
plaining the  obscure  sentence  have  been  proposed. 
Hug  alters  the  punctuation, "  Apocalypsis  etiam  Johan- 
nis. Et  Petri  tantum  recipimus;''  certainly  the  tantum 
gives  some  plausibility  to  the  emendatioib  BeUevlng 
that  the  barbarous  Latin  is  but  a  veruon  from  the  Greek, 
he  thus  r^tores  the  original,  sni  Ilfrpov  fiovov  wapaSi' 
j(6pt^n,  and  then  asks  fiovov  to  be  changed  into  fiovrjv 
—an  alteratiun  which  of  course  brings  out  the  conclusion 
wanted  (£»(/«/.  g  19).  Guericke's  effort  is  not  more  sat* 
isfactnry.  Thiersch,  with  more  violence,  changes  tantmn 
into  wan  epittobm,  and  quam  quidem  in  the  following 
cteuae  into  aAm»n  ^iridrm.  This  document,  so  imper- 
fect in  form  and  barbarous  in  style,  is  probabty  indeed  a 
translation  from  the  Greek,  and  it  can  have  no  authority 
against  decided  and  general  testimony  (see  the  canon  in 
Kouth's  Rettquim  Sacrtr,  i,  396,  edited  with  notes  from 
Freindaller's  Commentatio  [Lond.  1862]).  Nor  is  it  of 
any  importance  whether  the  words  of  Leontiua  imply 
that  this  epistle  was  repudiated  by  Theodore  of  Hop- 
Buestia,  nod  if  the  Fanliciaiu  njected  it,  Fetrua  Siculus 
gives  the  true  reason— they  were  "peisiSHtnfeemtit/^im 
ujTM^t"— personal  prejudice  being  implied  in  th^  very 
name  {ffitt.  Munich,  p.  17), 

The  internal  evidence  is  equally  complete.  The  au- 
thor calls  himself  the  apostle  Peter  (i,  1),  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  e[MBtle  shows  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
writer  who  possessed  great  anthoritv  among  those  whom 
headdreasea.   The  writer^^J^^^mg^^f^el. 
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der^and  "i  witoees  of  Christ's  snlTeringa"  (y,  1).  The 
vehemence  and  energy  of  the  8t>-le  are  altogether  appro- 
priate to  the  warmth  tod  zeal  of  Peter's  character,  and 
eveiy  succeeding  critic,  who  has  entered  into  its  spirit, 
has  felt  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  observation  of 
Enumus,  "  that  this  e|nstle  is  fall  of  apostolical  digni^ 
and  authort^r,«Bd  worthy  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles." 

In  later  dmes  the  genuineness  of  the  eiuatle  has  been 
Impugned,  as  by  Cludius  in  his  UrtaitidiUn  dei  Chrit- 
tenlhunu,  p.  296  (Altona,  1608).  He  imagined  the  au- 
thor to  have  been  a  Jewish  Christian  of  Asia  Uiuor,  and 
his  general  objectitm  was  that  the  similarity  in  doctrine 
and  style  to  Vvd  was  too  great  to  wanent  the  belief  of 
iiHlq>endent  autbonbip.  His  objections  were  exposed 
and  answered  by  August!  (in  a  program,  Jena,  1808) 
and  Bertholdt  {Kinlrit.  vol.  vi,  §  667).  Eicbhom, 
however,  took  up  the  theory  of  Cludius  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  as  to  loaterial  Peter  is  the  author,  but 
that  Mark  is  the  actual  writw.  De  Wette  also  throws 
out  umilar  objecliMiB,  hinting  that  the  author  may 
have  been  a  follower  of  Fllul  who  had  been  brought 
into  close  attendance  upon  Pet«r.  The  question  has 
been  thoroughly  discussed  by  Hug,  EwakI,  Bertholdt, 
Wei»,  and  other  critics.  The  most  striking  resem- 
blances are  perhaps  1  PeL  i,  8  with  £ph.  i,  8 ;  ii,  16  with 
Eph.  vi,  &;  iii,  1  with  Eph.  v,  22;  and  v,  5  with  Epli. 
T,  21 ;  but  allusions  nearly  as  distinct  are  found  to  the 
other  Pauline  epistles  (comp.  especially  1  Pet.  ii,  18  with 
1  Hm.  ii,2-4;  1  Pet.  i,  1  with  Eph.  i,  4-7;  i,  K  with 
Rom.  xii,  2;  U,  1  with  Col.  iii,  6  and  Kom.  xii,  1;  Ii, 
6-10  with  Rom.ix,82;  ii,  18  with  Bom.  xtli,  1-4;  ii,  16 
with  Gal.  V,  18;  iii,  9  with  Rom.  xii,  17;  iv,  9  with 
Phil,  ii,  14;  iv,  10  with  Rom.  xii,  6,  etc.;  v,  1  with 
Kom.  viii,  18 :  v,  8  with  1  Thess.  v,  6 ;  v,  14  with  1  Cor. 
xvi,  20),  While,  however,  there  is  a  similarity  between 
the  thoughts  and  style  of  Peter  and  Paul,  there  is  at  the 
same  time  «  marked  individuality,  and  there  are  also 
many  special  characteristics  in  this  first  epistle. 

First,  as  proof  of  its  genuineness,  there  is  a  peculiar 
and  natural  umiUrity  between  this  epistle  and  the 
speeches  of  Peter  as  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Not  to  mention  similarity  in  mould  of  doctrine  and  ar- 
ray of  facta,  there  is  resemblance  in  style.  Thus  Acts 
V,  30,  X,  89,  1  Pet.  ii,  24,  in  the  allusion  to  the  crud- 
£xion  and  the  use  tt  ^iXovt  the  tree  or  cross;  Acts  ii, 
82,  iii,  15,  1  Pec  v,  I,  in  the  peculiar  use  of  /inprvc; 
Acts  iii,  18,  X,  43,  1  Pet  i,  10,  in  the  special  connection 
of  the  old  prophets  w}th  Christ  and  his  work ;  Acts  x, 
42, 1  PeL  iv,  5,  in  the  striking  phrase  "judge  quick  and 
dead;"  Acts  iii,  16, 1  Pet.  i,  21,  in  the  clauses  ij  iriau^ 
V  Si  avrov — rov£  Si  avrov  iriarovg ;  and  in  the  mode 
of  quotation  (Acts  iv,  2;  1  Pet.  ii,  7).  Certain  favorite 
terms  occur  also — avaarpo^ii,  and  dyaSomuXv  with  its 
cognates  and  oppositea.  There  are  over  fifty  wonts  pe- 
culiar to  Peter  in  this  brief  document,  nearly  all  of  them 
compounds,  as  if  in  his  profound  anxiety  to  express  his 
thoughts  as  he  felt  them,  be  had  employed  the  first,  and 
to  him  at  the  moment  the  flilest  terms  which  occurred. 
He  has  such  phrases  as  (Xxit  Zw<ta,  i,  8;  mvtil^ic 
df  ov,  it,  19 ;  6«^iit(  iiavoiac,  i,  13 ;  fik^pa  ayamit,  v, 
14.  The  nouns  Sotai,  %  II,  and  Aptrai,  ii,  9,  occur  in 
the  plniaL  He  uses  ttg  befbre  a  personal  accusative  no 
less  than  four  times  in  the  first  chapter.  The  article  is 
often  separated  from  its  noun,  iii,  2,  S,  19;  iv,  2, 5,8, 12. 
Peter  has  also  a  greater  proneness  than  Paul  to  repeti- 
tiun — to  reproduce  the  same  idea  in  somewhat  similar 
terms — as  if  he  had  felt  it  needless  to  search  for  a  mere 
change  of  words  when  a  similar  thought  was  wuting 
for  immediate  utterance  (comp,  i,  6-9  #itfa  iv,  12,  13; 
ii,  12  with  iii,  16,  iv,  4;  iv,  7  with  v,  8).  There  are 
akoin  the  epistle  distinct  and  original  thoughts—special 
exhibitions  of  the  great  facts  and  truths  of  the  Gospel 
which  the  apostle  looked  at  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
and  applied  aa  he  deemed  best  to  a  practical  purpose. 
Thus  the  visit  of  Christ  "to  the  spirits  in  prison"  (iii, 
19) ;  the  typical  connection  of  the  Deluge  with  baptism ; 
the  demre  <tf  the  old  prophets  to  study  and  know  the 


times  and  the  Uesnngs  of  the  Gospel — are  not  only  Pe- 
trine  in  form,  but  are  soliUuy  statements  in  Scriptun, 
Thus,  too,  the  i^iostle  brings  out  into  peculiar  relief  re- 
generation by  the  ''  Word  of  God,"  the  "  royal  pviest- 
hood"  of  believers,  and  the  qualitieB  of  the  future  **iu> 
heriiance,"  etc 

Again,  in  phrases  and  Ideas  which  in  the  are 
similar  to  those  of  Paul,  there  is  in  Peter  usually  socDe 
mark  of  difference.  Where  there  might  have  been 
sameness,  the  result  of  imiution,  there  is  only  nni- 
Urity,  the  tokeit  of  original  thought.  For  example, 
Paul  says  (Kom.  vi,  10,  ll),£qi'  r^^tt^  ;  Peter  sayv  (ii. 
24),  Tff  Imaioaiivg.  The  former  writes  (Kom.  vi, 
2),  diroAviiaKuv  rp  aftaprig ;  the  latter  (ii,  24).  niif 
aiiapTtatq  airoyivtffQai.  Besides,  as  Brilckner  remarks, 
the  representation  in  these  last  clanaes  is  different — 
death  to  sin  in  the  passage  from  Romans  beinjc  the  re- 
sult of  union  with  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Chrirt, 
while  in  Pctet  it  is  the  result  of  Christ's  doing  awi^ 
sin  (De  Wette,  ErkiSniiUf,  ed,  Brilckner,  p.  9).  So,  too^ 
the  common  contrast  in  Paul  is  tap^  and  wvtvfia,  bnt 
in  Peter  wvtvpa  and  V't'X'i  •  *<A^  u  connected  in 
Paul  with  xopif,  or  it  stands  abedntely;  but  in  Prter 
it  is  joined  to  irpuyvuxric ;  government  is  with  the  firM 
roD  Itarayi}  (Kom.  xiii,  2) ;  but  with  the  aecntid  it 
is  avdpws-i'vi]  cri'ffif  (ii,  13);  the  expression  with  ibc 
one  is  Kmyog  avQpwiroc  (Kph.  iv,  24);  but  with  the 
other  o  rpi'irrdr  dvQpoivoi  (iii,  4);  what  is  called 
A^pft^  in  Gal.  v,  18  is  named  iwiKokv/iiia  in  I  PeL  ii, 
16,  etc  Now,  not  to  insist  longer  on  this  rimilarity 
with  variance,  it  may  be  remarked  that  for  many  of 
the  terms  emploj'ed  by  them,  both  apostles  had  a 
mon  source  in  the  SeptuaginL  The  words  found  tbere 
and  already  hallowed  by  religious  use  were  free  to  both 
of  them,  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  Sept.  must 
have  tended  to  prodnce  some  resemblance  in  their  own 
style.  Among  such  terms  are  dyvwaia,  diw^Tia,  tv- 
ffirXaTXvof,  KOToXaXia,  virfpi\ttv,  fpovpity,  xopft**' 
(comp.  Hayerhoff,  Hittor.-Krit.  Emkiha^  m  A,  POrk. 
Schri/im,  p.  107  sq.).  That  two  apostles,  in  teaching 
the  same  system  of  divine  truth,  should  agree  in  many 
of  their  representations,  and  even  in  their  words,  is  nx 
to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  terminology  must  soon  have 
acquired  a  definite  form,  and  certain  expressions  mn&t 
have  become  current  through  constant  usage.  Bat  in  ; 
cases  where  such  similarity  between  Peter  and  Psal 
occurs,  there  is  ever  a  difference  of  view  or  of  gooikc- 
tion ;  and  though  both  may  refer  to  ideas  eo  comMi 
aa  are  named  by  virnico^,  SoKa,  or  KXripovofua,  there  is 
always  something  to  show  Peter's  independent  use  of 
the  terms.  One  with  his  "beloved  brother  Paul"  in  \ 
the  general  view  of  the  truth,  he  bos  something  pecul- 
iar to  himself  in  the  introduction  and  illustntioa  of  . 
it.  The  Peirine  type  is  as  distinct  as  the  Pauline— it 
bears  its  own  unmistakable  style  and  character.  The 
Galilean  fisherman  has  an  individuality  quite  as  receg- 
nizable  as  the  pupil  of  Gamaliel, 

Once  more,  to  show  how  baseless  is  the  otgectica 
drawn  from  Peter's  supposed  dependence  ou  Fkul,it 
may  be  added  that  rimilarity  in  some  cases  may  be 
traced  between  Peter  and  John.  In  many  respecu 
Paul  and  John  are  utterly  unlike,  yet  Peter  occaiioa- 
ally  resembles  both,  though  it  is  not  snrmised  that  be 
was  an  imitator  of  the  beloved  disciple.  Such  sco> 
dental  resemblance  to  two  styles  of  thought  so  dhUIk 
in  themselves  is  surely  proof  of  his  independence  o* 
both,  for  he  stands  midway,  as  it  were,  between  the  ob- 
jectivity of  Paul  and  the  subjectivity  of  John ;  tndin- 
ing  sometimes  to  the  one  side  and  somctimn  to  tbr 
other,  and  occasionally  combining  both  peculiarities  of 
thougbu  Thus  one  may  compare  1  Pet.  i,  22  with  1  John 
iii,  3  in  the  use  of  dyviZw ;  1  Pet.  i,  23  with  1  John  tii 
9  in  the  similar  use  of  otroaac  and  awipfia.  dcnotii^ 
the  vital  germ  out  of  which  regeneration  brings;  I 
PeL  V,  2  with  John  x,  16  in  the  use  of  wwitijvi  1  INit. 
iii,  16  and  1  John  iii.  7  in  the  ^plication  of  the  ^bst 
£.«.oc  to  Chri.t^.1  |e5.^ii(3^5^^,  in  caDine 
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Um  cifu^ic-  Such  HoilUritiea  onXj  prove  independent 
aoUMNihipk  In  tb«  rewmblBDces  to  Jsniet,  which  are 
MMtioM*  adduced,  th«  chief  dmilirity  coauats  in  the 
M  of  Old-Test,  qooutions.  Thus  compare  1  Pet.  i,  6, 
?  with  Junes  1.2,  S:  i,  24  with  Jamea  i,  10;  ii,  1  with 
Jimn  i,  21 ;  ii,  5  with  Junes  iv,  6, 10 ;  ir,  H  with  Junes 
▼,3l>;  utd  V,  &  with  James  iv,6.  What,  then,  do  these 
mure  frequent  reaemblancee  to  Paul,  and  the  fewer  to 
.tjho  and  James,  prove?  not,  with  De  Wette,  the  de- 
{leailenoc  of  Peter  on  Paul ;  nor,  with  Weiss,  the  depend- 
eaee  af  Paul  on  Peter  (Der  Ptlrai.Lekritgriff,  p.  S7i); 
but  that  Peter,  in  teaching  nmilar  truths,  ocearionally 
emplaya  similar  terms;  while  the  Bunoanding  illustn- 
tioo  is  so  various  and  si^iScant  that  such  similarity  can 
be  called  neither  tame  reiteration  nor  nnconsciouB  rem- 
iaiicence^  With  mach  that  is  common  in  creed,  there 
»  mm  that  i*  distinctive  in  utterance,  originating  in 
diflenoee  of  apiritnal  tenprnment,  or  moulded  by  the 
adaptaiioo  of  tinth  to  the  inner  or  outer  conditioo  of 
(be  choicbes  for  whom  this  epistle  waa  designed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  harmony  of  such  teaching 
with  that  of  Puil  is  sufficiently  ohvioos.  Peter,  indeed, 
dwells  more  frequently  than  Paul  upon  the  future  man- 
ifotation  of  Christ,  upon  which  he  bases  nearly  alt  his 
eiboTtations  bo  patience,  Mtf-control,  and  the  discharge 
of  all  Christian  duties.  Yet  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
oppMition  hen;  the  lofHC  is  not  nqi^flcCed  by  Paul,  nor 
docs  Peter  omit  the  I^ialine  ugunwnt  from  Christ's 
safivings;  stiU  what  tbe  Germans  call  the  escfaato- 
li^ical  dement  predominates  over  all  others.  The 
spmtle'i  mind  u  full  of  one  thought,  the  realization  of 
yitmtme  hopes.  While  Paul  dwells  with  most  earnest- 
ntm  ttpoa  justi6cation  by  our  Lord's  death  and  merits, 
awl  aincentrates  his  energies  upon  the  Christian's  pres- 
ent ttruggles,  Ptter  Axes  hta  eye  cmistantly  upon  tbe 
fuime  coming  of  Christ,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the 
msnilialatiaB  of  the  promised  kingdom.  In  this  he  is, 
the  tnie  represenutive  of  Israel,  moved  by  those  feel- 
ings which  were  best  calculated  to  enable  him  to  do 
hit  work  as  the  apostle  of  the  circu[Dci§ioa,  Of  the 
ihice  (Ariatian  graces,  hope  is  his  special  theme.  He 
dwells  Mch  on  good  works,  but  not  so  much  because 
lie  nes  in  them  necessary  reaulta  of  faith,  or  the  eom- 
ideoKiit  tif  ftith,  or  outward  manifeatationa  of  the  sinrit 
of  lore,  aqiects  most  prominent  in  Paul,  .lames,  and 
Jubn.  ai  bMSDse  he  holds  them  to  be  tests  of  the  sound- 
nea  and  subility  of  a  faith  which  rests  on  the  fact  of 
tbe  rtsarrectian,  and  is  directed  to  the  future  in  the 
Jereli^ied  farm  of  hope. 

But  while  Peter  thus  shows  himself  a  genuine  Israel- 
ite, Us  leaching,  like  that  of  Paul,  is  directly  opposed 
tA  Judsixing  tendencies.  He  belongs  to  the  school,  or, 
to  ipesk  mm  enrrecily,  is  the  leader  of  the  school,  which 
II  Mice  vindicates  the  unity  of  the  Law  and  the  Gos- 
pel, snd  puts  the  superiority  of  the  latter  on  its  true 
biHi,  that  of  spiritual  development.  All  his  practical 
tsJuBOiona  are  drawn  from  Christian,  not  Jewish  prin- 
ri|ilea,ftom  the  preceput,  example,  life,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, sod  future  coming  of  Christ.  The  apostle  of  the 
cimmrition  says  not  a  word  in  this  epistle  <if  the  per> 
rwiatl  obligation,  the  difniity,  or  even  the  bearings  of 
U>e  Uosaic  law.  He  is  full  of  the  Uld  TesUment;  his 
My\t  attd  thooghts  are  charged  with  its  imagery,  bnt 
he  amtcmplates  and  applies  its  teaching  in  tbe  light 
(fospel;  be  r^anls  the  privil^es  and  glory  of 
the  wcieat  people  of  God  entirely  in  their  sinritiuil  de- 
nk>tuDeat  b  the  Church  of  Christ.  Only  one  who 
lad  been  brought  up  as  a  Jew  could  have  had  his  spirit 

inpregoated  with  these  thoughU;  only  one  who 
hal  been  thoroughly  emancipated  by  the  Spirit  of 
Chfiit  cottkj  hare  riaen  so  completely  above  the  pr^u- 
*of»  of  his  age  and  nnintry.  This  is  a  point  of  great 
'■ponanoe,  showing  h«/w  utterly  oppoee<l  the  teaching 
of  iIh  original  apoMles,  whom  Peter  certainly  repre- 
was  to  that  Judaislic  narrowness  which  specnla- 
'*'»*  rsiionaHsm  has  imputed  to  all  the  early  lollowen 

ChfiH,  with  the  exiKptioa  of  PaoL   There  are  in 


fact  more  traces  of  what  are  called  Judaizing  views, 
more  of  sympathy  with  national  bopa,  not  to  aay  pr^< 
udicea,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatiana, 
than  tn  this  work.  In  this  we  see  the  Jew  who  baa 
been  boru  again,  and  exchanged  what  Peter  himself 
calls  the  unbearable  yoke  of  the  law  for  the  liberty 
which  Is  in  Christ.  At  the  same  time  it  roust  be  ad- 
mitted that  our  apostle  is  far  from  tracing  bis  principles 
to  their  origin,  and  from  drawing  out  their  consequences 
with  the  vigor,  sfuritual  disceninient,  internal  seqaence 
of  reasoning,  and  systematic  corapletenesa  which  an 
characteristic  of  PauL  A  few  great  Cuts^  broad  aolid 
principles  on  which  faith  and  hope  may  rest  securely, 
with  a  9|Hrit  of  patience,  confidence,  and  love,  suffice  for 
his  unspeculative  mind.  To  him  objective  truth  was 
the  main  thing;  subjective  struggles  between  the  in- 
tellect and  spiritual  consciousness,  such  as  we  find  in 
Paul,  and  the  intiutions  of  a  spirit  absorbed  in  contem- 
plarion  like  that  of  John,  though  not  by  any  means 
alien  to  Peter,  were  in  htm  wholly  subordinaUd  to  the 
practical  tendencies  of  a  simple  and  energetic  charac- 
ter. It  has  been  observed  with  truth  tliat  both  in  tone 
and  in  form  the  teaching  of  Peter  bears  a  peculiarly 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  our  Lord,  in  discourses 
bearing  directly  upon  practical  duties.  The  great  value 
of  the  epistle  to  believers  consists  in  this  resembhuice ; 
they  fed  themselves  in  the  hands  of  ■  safe  guide,  of 
one  who  wHI  belp  them  to  trace  tbe  hand  of  their  Mas- 
ter in  both  dispenaationa,  and  to  confirm  and  expand 
their  faith. 

But  apart  from  the  style  and  language  of  the  epistle, 
objections  have  been  brought  against  it  by  Schwegler, 
who  alleges  the  want  of  special  occasion  for  writing  it, 
and  the  consequent  generality  of  the  contents  (Iku 
\'ach-apoitol.  Zeitalt.  ii,  7).  The  reply  is  that  the  epistle 
bears  upon  its  front  such  a  purpose  as  well  suits  the  vo- 
cation of  an  apostle.  Nor  is  there  in  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  want  of  individuality  which  Schwegler  next 
alleges.  It  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  its  authur's  fer- 
vent spirit;  nor  does  its  use  of  Old-Test,  imagery  and 
allusions  belie  his  functions  as  the  apostle  of  the  cir- 
cumcision (Wieunger,  EM.  p.  21).  If  there  be  the 
want  of  dose  connection  of  thought,  as  Schwegler  also 
aaserta,  is  not  this  want  of  Inginl  sequence  and  sym> 
metry  quite  in  keeping  with  the  antecedents  of  him 
who  had  been  trained  in  no  school  of  human  learning? 
Nor  is  it  any  real  difficulty  to  say  that  Peter  in  the 
East  could  not  have  become  acquainted  with  the  later 
epistles  of  PauL  For  in  vuious  ways  P^ier  might 
have  known  Paul's  epistles ;  and  granting  that  there  is 
a  resemblance  to  some  of  the  earlier  of  (iiem,  there  is 
little  or  none  to  the  latest  of  them.  Schwegler  holds 
that  the  epistle  alludes  to  the  persecution  under  Nero, 
during  which  Peter  suffered,  and  that  therefore  his 
writing  it  at  Babylon  is  inconsistent  with  bis  mart^T- 
dom  at  the  same  periotl  at  Rome.  The  abjection,  how- 
ever, takes  for  granted  what  is  denied.  It  is  a  sufficient 
reply  to  say  that  tbe  persecution  referred  to  was  not,  or 
may  not  have  been,  the  Nnnidan  persecution,  and  that 
the  apostle  was  not  put  to  death  at  the  supposnl  period 
of  Nero*9  reign.  There  is  not  in  tbe  epistle  any  direct 
allusion  to  actual  persecution;  the  diraXoyia  (iii,  15)  is 
not  a  formal  answer  to  a  public  accuHation,  for  it  is  to 
be  given  to  every  one  asking  it  (Huther,  Krituch-tx- 
^rtUchet  Handbitch  Sber  den  1.  Briff  dn  Pttrut,  Kinieif, 
Ph  27).  Tbe  epistle  in  all  its  leading  features  is  in  uni- 
son with  what  it  professes  to  be— an  earnest  and  prac- 
tical letter  from  one  whose  heart  was  ae'.  on  the  well- 
being  of  tbe  churches,  one  who  may  have  read  many 
of  Paul's  letters  and  thanked  God  for  them,  uid  who, 
in  addressing  the  churches  himself,  clothes  bis  thoufrhis 
in  language  the  readiest  and  most  natural  to  biro,  with> 
out  any  timid  selection  or  refusal  of  words  and  phrasea 
which  others  may  have  used  before  faim, 

II.  Place  and  Time. — The  place  is  indicated  in  v,  18,  In 
the  clause  riffjrriferori  iuac  t)  iv  Bn|l3(jXu>i'i  mnftxXm^ 
Babylon  is  named  as  tlie  ^Jtee  wbc 
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when  he  wrote  the  efostle,  as  he  sends  this  salutstioti 
from  it,  on  the  put  of  n  woman,  as  Mi^erboff,  Neander, 
Alford,  and  others  suppose;  or  on  the  part  of  a  Church, 
as  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  !t  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  from  early  times  Babylon  has  here  been  talien 
to  signify  Home.  This  opinion  is  awnibed  by  Eusebiut 
oo  re{)ort  to  Fapias  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (ffiMt, 
£ecla.  ii,  15).  Jerome  and  (Ecumeniua  also  held  it. 
In  later  times  it  has  been  espnosed  by  tirotius.  Cave, 
Lardner,  HengBtenberg,Windischmanu,  Wiesinger,  Baur, 
Thiersch.  Schott  (/*r  1.  Brirf  Pet.  erkUhrt,  p.  846,  Er- 
langen,  1861),  and  Hofminn  (AAn/tb.  i,  201).  But 
why  discover  a  mysUcal  sense  iu  a  name  set  down  as 
the' place  of  writing  an  epistle?  There  is  no  more  rea- 
son fur  doing  this  than  fur  assigning  a  like  signiHcance 
to  the  geographical  names  in  i,  1.  How  could  bis  read- 
era  discover  the  Church  at  Home  to  be  meant  by  y 
ffvswAficrf)  in  Babylon?  And  if  Babylon  do  signify  a 
hoatile  Sfuritual  power,  as  in  the  Apocalypse  (xviii,  21), 
then  it  is  strange  that  Catholic  critics  as  a  body  sliouli) 
ailopt  such  a  meaning  here,  and  admit  by  implication 
the  ascription  of  this  character  to  their  spiritual  me- 
tropolis. Dr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  puts  a  somewhat 
parallel  case — "  Our  own  city  is  sometimes  called  Athens 
from  its  situation,  and  from  its  being  a  seat  of  leanting ; 
but  it  would  not  do  to  argue  that  a  tetter  came  from  | 
Edinbu^h  because  it  i«  dated  from  Athens"  (_Erpoti- 
tory  DUcovnft  m  Isf  Ptitr,  V, 

Some,  again,  thintc  that  Babylon  may  mean  a  place 
of  that  name  in  Kg>'pt.  Of  this  opinion  are  Le  Clerc, 
Hill,  Pearson,  Pott,  Burton,  Greswell,  and  Hug.  Strabo 
(Geoff,  xvii,  1,  30)  caUs  it  not  a  town,  but  a  strong  for- 
tress built  by  refugees  from  Babylon,  and  a  garrison  for 
one  of  the  three  legions  guarding  Egypt.  The  opinion 
that  this  small  encampment  is  the  Aibyhm  of  our  epis- 
tle haa  certainly  little  plauMbility.  It  is  equally  strange 
to  suppose  it  to  be  Ctesiphon  or  Seleucis;  and  stranger 
still  to  imagine  that  Babylon  represents  Jerusalem,  as 
is  maintained  by  Cappellus,  Spanheim,  Hardnuin,  and 
Semler.  The  natural  interpretation  is  to  take  Babylon 
as  the  name  <rfthe  well-known  city.  We  have  indeed 
no  record  of  any  minionary  journey  of  Peter  into  Chal- 
dea,  for  but  little  of  Peter's  later  life  is  given  us  in  the 
New  Test.  But  we  know  that  many  Jews  inhabited 
Babylon — ui  ytip  6\iyoi  fivptdStc,  according  to  Jose- 
phus — and  was  not  such  a  spot,  to  a  great  extent  a 
Jewish  colony  or  settlement,  likely  to  attract  the  apos- 
tle of  the  circumcision?  Lsrdner's  principal  argument, 
that  the  terms  of  the  injunction  to  loyal  obedience  (ii, 
18, 14)  imply  Uiat  Peter  was  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Roman  empire,  proves  nothing;  for  as  Davidson  re- 
marks— "  The  phrase  '  the  king,'  in  a  letter  written  by 
a  person  in  one  cotintr}'  to  a  peratm  in  another,  may 
mean  the  king  either  of  the  person  writing,  or  of  him 
to  whom  the  letter  is  written."  (iranting  that  the 
Parthian  empire  had  its  own  government,  he  is  writing 
to  persons  in  other  provinces  under  Roman  jurisdiction, 
and  be  enjnirw  them  to  obey  (he  emperor  as  supreme, 
and  the  various  govemt>rs  sent  by  him  for  purposes  of 
local  adminUtratiiin.  Moreover,  as  has  often  been  ob- 
servetl,  the  countries  of  the  persona  addressed  in  the 
epistle  (i,  1)  are  enumerated  in  the  order  in  which  a 
person  writing  from  Babylon  would  naturally  arrange 
them,  beginning  with  those  lying  nearest  to  him,  and 
passing  in  circuit  tn  those  in  the  west  and  the  south, 
at  the  greatest  distan<!e  from  him.  The  natural  mean- 
ing of  the  derignaUon  Babylon  is  hdd  by  Erasmus, 
CUvin,  Brza.  UghtToot,  Wieoeler,  MayerbofT,  Bengel, 
De  Wette,  Dkek,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  modem 
critics. 

But  if  Peter  wrote  from  Babj-lon  on  the  Enphnte!!, 
at  what  period  was  the  epistle  writtui?  The  epulle 
itself  contains  no  materials  for  fixing  a  precise  date.  It 
does  not  by  its  allusions  cleariy  point  to  the  Neronian 
persecution ;  it  rather  speaks  of  evil  and  danger  suffer- 
ed now,  but  with  more  in  prospect.  Suffering  was  en- 
dured and  was  also  impending,  and  yet  those  who  lived 


a  quiet  and  blameless  life  might  eacape  it,  though  cer- 
tainly  trials  ttir  rightcoattMSB*  sake  are  implied  and  virtu- 
ally predicted.  About  the  year  60  the  dark  dements  oC 
Nero's  character  began  to  develop  themselvca,  and  afta 
this  epoch  the  epistle  was  written.  The  churches  ad- 
dressed in  it  were  mostly  planted  by  Paul,  and  it  is 
therefore  thought  by  some  that  Paul  must  have  been 
deceased  ere  Peter  would  find  it  his  duty  to  addieas 
them.  Paul  was  put  to  death  about  A.D.  64 ;  but  such 
a  date  would  be  too  late  for  our  epistle,  as  time  would 
not,  on  such  i  hypothec  be  left  for  the  apostle's  going 
to  Bone,  aoconling  to  old  tndiUon,  and  for  bia  martyr- 
dom in  that  city.  It  may  be  admitted  that  Peter 
would  not  have  Intruded  into  Paul's  sphere  had  Paul 
been  free  to  write  to  or  labor  in  the  provinces  specified. 
Still  it  may  be  supposed  that  Paul  may  have  withdrawn 
to  some  more  distant  field  of  labor,  or  may  have  been 
suffering  imprisonment  at  Rome.  Davidson  places  the 
date  in  63 ;  Alford  between  68  and  67.  If  the  Mark  ct 
V,  13  be  he  of  whom  Paul  speaks  as  being  with  him  in 
Kume  (Col.  iv,  10),  then  we  know  that  he  was  porponng 
an  immediate  journey  to  Aua  Minor;  and  we  learn 
from  2  Tim.  iv,  1 1  that  he  had  not  returned  when  this 
last  of  Paul's  epistles  was  written.  It  u  surely  not  im- 
possible for  him  to  have  gone  in  this  interval  to  Peter 
I  at  Babylon ;  and  as  he  must  have  personally  known  the 
ohnrchea  addressed  by  Peter,  his  salutation  was  naia- 
rally  included  by  the  apoatle.  ^vanns^  by  wbon 
the  eiUBile  was  went — if  the  same  with  the  Silvanus 
mentioned  in  (he  greetings  I  TbeBS.i,  1 ;  2 These.!.  I— 
seems  to  have  left  Paul  before  the  epistles  to  Ctirinih 
were  written.  He  may  have  in  some  way  become  con- 
nected with  Peter,  and,  as  the  Silas  of  the  Acta,  he  was 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  cbarehes  to  whom  this 
epistle  waa  sent.  The  terras  "a  fkithfhl  brother  as  I 
suppose"  {the  faithful  brother  at  I  rttktm)  do  not  im- 
ply any  doubt  of  his  ehancter,  but  are  wily  an  addi- 
tional recommendation  to  one  wboae  eoiiq>anioiiAip 
with  Paul  must  have  been  known  in  the  provinm 
enumerated  by  Peter. 

Uiit  Schwegler  ascribes  the  epistle  to  a  later  period— 
to  the  age  of  Tr^an ;  and  of  course  denies  its  apostolic 
authorship  {Madi-aiiottiU.  Zekaller,  ii,  2S).  The  wga- 
ments,  however,  for  so  late  a  date  are  very  incondnive. 
He  first  of  all  assumes  that  its  language  does  not  tally 
with  the  facu  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  that  the 
tone  is  unimpassioned — that  Christians  were  charged 
with  definite  crime  under  Nero — that  his  peisecniion 
did  not  extend  beyond  Itome — that  it  was  tanmltnarT, 
and  not,  as  this  epistle  supposes,  conducted  by  regular 
processes,  and  that  the  general  condituHi  of  believers  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  depicted  in  the  epistle,  suits  the  «f 
Trajan  better  than  that  of  Nero.  The  reply  is  obviow 
—that  the  tranquillity  of  tone  in  this  episde  would  be 
remarkable  under  any  persecution,  fur  it  is  that  of  calm, 
heroic  endurance,  which  trusts  in  an  unseen  arm,  and 
has  hopes  undimnned  by  death;  that  the  penecution  of 
Christians  simply  for  the  name  which  they  bote  waa 
not  an  irrational  ferocity  peculiar  to  Trajan's  time;  that 
in  the  provinces  Christians  were  always  exposed  to  jHip- 
ular  fury  and  irregular  magisterial  condemnation ;  that 
there  is  no  allusion  to  judicial  trial  in  the  epivtle.  f'V 
the  word  avoKoyia  does  not  imply  it;  and  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  as  relerred  to  or 
predicted  do  not  agree  with  the  recorded  facta  in  Pliny's 
letter,  for  according  to  it  they  were  liy  a  fonnal  inves- 
tigation and  sentence  doomed  to  death  (Hutho',  Aim&tr. 
p.  28).  The  persecutions  referred  to  in  this  epistle  afc 
rather  such  as  Christians  have  always  to  encounter  in 
heathen  countries  from  an  ignorant  mob  easily  stirred 
to  violence,  and  where  the  civil  power,  though  inclined 
to  toleration  in  theor}-,  is  yet  swayed  by  strong  prejn- 
dices,  and  prone,  from  position  and  polity,  to  favw  ad 
protect  the  dominant  superatiiion. 

Supposing  this  epistle  to  have  been  written  at  Baby- 
lon, it  is  a  probable  conjecture  that  Silvanus,  by  whoiB 
it  waa  timamitted  to  those  ^urchoL  had  Joined  Pctci 
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■As  M  torn  of  rUtatioD,  either  in  punoanee  of  iiutnio- 
iSmt  (twB  Pinl,  then  »  prisoner  at  Rome,  or  in  ibe  o«- 
pMtT  of  ft  niniater  of  high  antboritr  in  the  Church, 
ud  that  bis  aecooDt  of  the  condition  of  the  Christians 
ia  Ihoae  dbtricta  determined  the  ^K»tle  to  write  the 
efiille.  Fvom  the  abaence  of  petaunal  aalntaticMU,  and 
•dHT  indieatieaat  it  may  perbapa  be  infemd  that  Peter 
had  Mt  hitbarto  riaited  the  churcbca;  but  it  ia  certain 
Aat  be  waa  tbomagbly  aotuainted  both  with  their  ex- 
tonal  circamataneea  and  apiritnal  state.  It  is  clear 
that  Silvan  us  ia  not  regarded  by  Peter  as  one  of  his  own 
eoadjoton,  but  as  one  wboae  personal  character  he  bad 
aaScient  opportonity  of  appreciating  (v,  12).  Soch  a 
twtiowBial  as  the  apostle  gives  to  the  soundnesa  of  bis 
Utb  would  of  comae  have  the  greateat  weight  with 
the  Aiiatie  Christian^  to  whom  the  epistle  appeara  to 
hare  been  specially,  though  not  exclusively  addressed. 
The  sfBuroption  that  Sitvanua  was  employed  in  the 
eMnpaaitMa  of  rhe  epistle  ia  not  borne  oat  by  the  ex- 
prcaaioa  "by  3tlranus  I  have  written  unto  you,"  anch 
words,  Bocording  to  ancient  uaage,  applying  rather  to 
the  bcBier  tlian  to  the  writer  or  amanueiwia.  Still  it  ia 
highly  probable  that  lNlrana%  considering  hu  rank, 
dtaracter,  and  apeeial  connection  with  those  churches, 
sad  with  th«r  great  apoatle  and  founder,  would  be  coo- 
adted  by  Peter  throoghoot,  and  that  they  would  to- 
gether read  the  epistles  of  Paul,  especially  those  ad- 
dressed to  the  churches  in  those  districts:  thus,  partly 
with  direM  intention,  partly  it  may  be  unconsdoosly,  a 
Paahae  oobiring,  amounting  in  passages  to  something 
Ue  a  stmlied  imitatioa  vS  VamY*  representations  of 
CMMian  truth,  may  have  been  intndnced  into  the 
fpiitl&  It  has  been  observed  above  [see  Pktbb]  that 
thm  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Peter  was  in  the 
kafait  of  employing  an  interpreter;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing tnoooaistent  with  his  position  or  character  in  the 
■opposition  that  Silvanns,  perhaps  also  Mark,  may  have 
awrttii  him  in  giving  expression  to  the  thongbu  sug- 
getted  ts  bim  by  the  Holy  %>iriL  We  have  thus,  at 
any  rate,  a  not  nnsatisfactory  solution  of  the  diiSculty 
arising  from  correspondences  both  of  style  and  modes 
of  thought  in  the  writings  of  two  apostles  who  differed 
m  widely  in  gifts  and  acquirements. 

IIL  Penoms  for  vhom  the  EpktU  vat  vUendtd. — 
It  was  addreeaed  to  the  ebnrches  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
had  for  the  most  part  been  founded  by  Paul  and  his 
emfMoan.  From  tome  expreasona  in  the  epistle 
Moyhav*  tbonghtthat  it  was  meant  fur  Jewish  Chris- 
tisMk  The  words  of  the  aalutation  are — JcXficrorc 
TapfTt^q;(o<c  ctavwopo-Q  n«»T<n<,  etc — "to  the  elect 
Mrasgns  of  the  dispenion,"  etc  Viewed  by  themselves 
ihs  words  9e«m  to  refer  to  Jews — Itaaicopa  being  often 
enployed  to  designate  Jews  living  out  of  Palestine. 
TUs  ofteioB  ia  held  by  many  of  tht  fathcia,  as  Eue- 
bisa,  Jeiome,  and  Tbeophylact,  and  by  Etasmnsb  Cal- 
tId,  Beza,  Grotiua,  Bengel,  Hug,  and  PolL  A  modiflca- 
lioQ  of  thin  extreme  view  is  maintained  by  tierbard. 
Wolf,  Jachmann,  and  Weiss,  viz.  that  Jewish  converts 
wm  rhiefly  regarded  in  the  mass  of  Gentile  believers. 
The  arguments  of  Weiss  need  not  be  repealed,  and  they 
an  well  met  by  Huther  {EMeit.  pb  SI).  But  there  are 
atany  things  in  the  epistle  quite  irreconeilable  with  the 
idea  of  iu  being  meant  either  solely  or  prindpally  for 
Jewish  believers.  He  tells  his  readers  that  "  sufBcient 
<r«s  the  past  for  them  to  have  wrought  ont  the  will  of 
the  Gcntilee — as  indeed  ye  walked  in  lasciviousness, 
«iBe-bibbing,  revellinga,  drinking-bouts,  and  fort)idden 
idristriea''— sins  all  of  them,  and  the  last  particularly, 
wUch  iqwcially  characterixed  the  heathen  worM.  Sim- 
ilarly doea  he  speak  (i.l4)of  "fbrmer  luata  in  your  ig- 
toanetf  (iii,  6),  of  Sanh,  *'wboaa  daughters  ye  have 
^wm''~iytvr^rt — they  being  not  so  by  birth  or 
blood.  In  ii,  9, 10,  they  are  sud  to  be  -'called  out  of 
iBkaem,"  to  have  been  "in  dme  past  not  a  people,  but 
BOW  the  people  of  God."  The  last  words,  referring  orig- 
iaaOy  to  Israel,  had  ainady  been  applied  by  Paul  to 
telOe  fa^evcn  in  Rom.  ix,  SS.   The  tana  ttaawopa 


may  be  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  such  a  use  is  wai^ 
ranted  by  other  clauses  of  the  epistle— i,  17,  ''the  dme 
of  your  sojourning;"  it,  11,  "strangers  and  pilgrims" 
Peter,  whose  prepossessions  had  been  so  Jewish,  and 
whose  soul  moved  so  much  in  the  sphere  of  Jewish 
ideas  from  hia  very  function  aa  the  apoatia  of  the  dN 
eumdsion,  instinctively  employs  n^iottal  tenia  in  that 
new  and  enlaiged  spiritual  meaning  which,  throngh 
their  connection  with  Chriatianity,  they  bad  oome  to 
bear.  Bendea,  the  hiatory  of  the  origin  of  these  churches 
in  Ana  Minor  shows  that  they  were  composed  to  a  large 
extent  of  Gentile  believers.  Many  of  them  may  have 
been  proselytes,  though,  as  Wieseler  has  shown,  it  ia 
wrong  in  Hichaelis,  Credner,  and  Neudecker  to  apply 
to  audi  axehidvdy  tba  terms  in  the  addresa  of  this  e^ 
tie.  Not  is  it  at  cU  a  likely  thing  Ont  Peter  should 
have  selected  one  portion  of  these  churches  and  written 
alone  or  mainly  to  them.  The  provinces  (i,  1)  induded 
tbe  cbuTChea  in  Galalia  which  are  not  named  in  Acts, 
as  Aocyrs  and  Pesunus,  and  the  other  communitiea  in 
loonium,  Lj^ra,  the  IMsidian  Antiuch,  Miletus^  Coloa- 
SK,  Laodicea,  Philadelphia,  Thyatira,  Efdiesua^  Smyrna* 
Pngamns,  Troas,  Ktc  (Steiger,  EvUeit.  sec.  6).  That 
the  persona  addressed  in  the  epistle  were  Gentiles  is  the 
view  of  Augustine,  Lntfaer,  Wetstdn,  Steigo,  Bruckner, 
Hayflfbofr,Wiesinger,  Neander,  Keuss,  Schaff,  and  Hu- 
ther. BeuBS  (p.  188)  takea  wopoucai  and  wofMiri'Ai/tat 
as =0*^31,  Israelites  by  fkith,  not  by  ceremonial  obauv- 
ance.  See  also  Weiss,  Dor  Petrimickt  I^Megriff,  p. 
28,n.S, 

IV.  Dtaigit,  Contact,  and  Cka  raderittiet. — The  ob- 
jects of  the  epistle,  as  deduced  from  its  contents,  coin- 
cide with  tbe  ai>ove  assumptions.  Tbey  were:  t.To 
comfort  and  strengthen  the  Cbriatians  in  a  season  of 
severe  trial.  2,  To  enforce  the  practical  and  spiritual 
duties  involved  in  their  calling.  8.  To  warn  them 
against  special  temptations  attached  to  their  poaittoo. 
4.  To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  tbe  soundness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  religious  system  which  they  had  already 
received.  Such  an  attestation  was  especially  needed 
by  the  Hebrew  Christians,  who  were  wont  to  appeal 
from  Paul's  authority  to  that  of  the  dder  apostles,  and 
above  all  to  that  of  Peter.  Tbe  last,  which  is  perhaps 
the  very  principal  object,  is  kept  in  view  thronghont 
the  eiustle,  and  is  dutinctly  seated  (v,  12). 

These  objects  may  come  out  more  clearly  in  a  brief 
analysia.  The  epistle  begins  with  salutations  and  a 
general  description  of  Christisns  (i,  1,  2),  followed  by  a 
statement  of  their  present  privileges  snd  future  inherit- 
ance (ver.  3-fi) ;  the  bearings  of  that  statement  upon 
their  conduct  under  persecution  (ver.  6-9);  reference, 
according  to  the  apoatle'a  wont,  to  prophecies  concern- 
ing both  tbe  sufleringe  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  hia 
people  (ver.  10-13) ;  and  exhortations  based  upon  those 
promises  to  earnestness,  sobriety,  hope,  obedience,  and 
h<riiness,  as  resulu  of  knowletlge  of  redemption,  of  atone* 
ment  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  of  tbe  resurrection,  and 
as  proofs  of  spiritual  regeneration  by  the  Word  of  God. 
Peculiar  stress  is  laid  upon  the  cardinal  graces  of  faith, 
hope,  and  brotlwriy  love,  each  connected  with  and  rest- 
ing upon  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  (ver, 
18-S6).  Abstinence  from  the  spiritnd  sins  most  directly 
opposed  to  those  graeea  is  then  enforced  (ii,  1) ;  spirit* 
ual  grovrth  is  represented  as  dependent  upon  the  nour> 
ishment  supplied  by  the  same  Word  which  was  the  in- 
strument of  regeneration  (ver.  2,  8);  and  then,  by  a 
change  of  metaphor.  Christians  are  represented  as  a 
spiritual  house,  collectively  and  individually  as  living 
stones,  and  roysi  priests,  elect,  and  bnmght  out  of  dark- 
nesa  Into  light  (ver.  4-10).  This  portion  of  the  ei^le 
is  ringularly  rich  in  thought  and  expression,  and  bears 
the  pmuliar  impress  of  the  apostle's  mind,  in  which  Ju- 
dsism  is  spiritualize<l,  and  finds  its  full  development  in 
ChrisL  From  this  condition  of  Christians,  and  more 
directly  from  tbe  fact  that  thev  are  thu^  separated  from 
the  w(^,  pilgrims  and  tn|9||^j^$)^^eo. 
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tire  svitem  of  practical  and  relative  duties,  Belf-cotitrol, 
care  of  repiiutioii,  especially  for  the  aake  of  Uentilea; 
submiuton  to  all  constituted  authoiities;  obligations  of 
Blares,  urged  with  remarkable  earnestness,  and  founded 
Bpon  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  atcHiing  death  (ver. 
11-26) ;  and  duties  of  wivea  and  hariaoda  (iil,  1-7). 
Then  generally  all  Cbrigtian  graces  are  eonnnended, 
those  which  pertain  to  Christian  brotherhood,  and  thoae 
which  are  especially  needed  in  times  of  persecution, 
gentleness,  forbearance,  and  snbmisaioa  to  injuiy  (ver. 
8-17):  all  tbe  precepta  being  based  on  imitation  of 
Christ,  with  warnings  from  the  history  of  the  deluge, 
rind  with  speciBl  reference  to  the  baptismal  covenant. 
In  the  following  chapter  (iv,  1, 2)  the  analogy  between 
the  death  ef  Chiiat  and  spiritual  m<»tiflcation,  a  topic 
ranch  dwelt  upon  by  Paul,  is  urged  with  special  refer- 
ence to  tbe  uns  committed  by  Christiana  before  conver- 
sion, and  habitual  to  the  Gentiles.  The  doctrine  of  a 
future  judgment  is  inculcated,  both  with  reference  to 
their  heathen  persecutors  as  a  motive  for  endurance, 
ilnd  to  their  own  conduct  as  an  iocentire  to  sobriety, 
watchfulness,  fervent  charity,  liberality  in  all  extemal 
acta  of  kindness,  and  diligent  discha^  of  all  ai^ritual 
duties,  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  (ver.  3-11).  This  epistle  appears  at  the  first 
draught  to  have  terminated  hero  with  tbe  doxolugy, 
but  the  thought  of  tbe  fieiy  trial  to  which  the  Chris- 
tians were  exposed  stirs  the  apostle's  heart,  and  sug- 
gests additional  exhortations.  Christians  are  uught  to 
rejoice  io  partaking  of  Christ's  sufferings,  being  thereby 
assured  of  sharing  his  glory,  which  even  in  this  life 
tests  upon  them,  and  is  especially  manifested  in  their 
innocence  and  endurance  of  persecution  :  judgment 
must  come  first  to  cleanse  the  houM  of  God,  then  to 
reach  tbe  disobedient;  suffering  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  they  may  commit  their  aoula  to  him  in  well- 
doing  as  nnto  a  fkithful  Creator.  Faith  and  hope  are 
equally  consincuous  in  these  exhortations.  The  apoetk 
then  (r,  1-4)  addresses  the  pre8b)rterB  of  the  chnebes, 
warning  them  as  one  of  their  own  body,  as  a  witness 
(/idprut)  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and  partaker  of  future 
glory,  against  negligence,  covetousness,  and  love  of 
power;  the  younger  inenibers  he  exhorts  to  submission 
and  humility,  and  concludes  this  part  with  a  warning 
against  their  spiritual  enemy,  and  a  aolenn  and  most 
beautiful  prayer  to  the  God  of  all  grace.  Lastly,  he 
meationa  Silvanus  with  special  commendation,  and 
states  very  distinctly  what  we  have  seen  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  a  principal  object  of  tbe  epistle,  viz.  that  tbe 
principles  inculcated  by  their  former  teachers  were 
sound,  the  true  grace  of  God,  to  which  they  are  ex- 
horted to  adhere,  A  salutation  from  the  Church  in 
Babylon  and  from  Mark,  with  a  parting  benediction, 
closei  the  episUe. 

A  few  characteristic  features  may  be  more  disrinctly 
looked  at.  The  churches  addressed  were  in  trials — 
such  trials  as  the  spirit  of  that  age  must  necessarily 
have  brought  upon  them  (iii,  17;  iv,  12-19).  Those 
trials  orif^inaleil  to  some  extent  in  their  separation  from 
the  heathen  amusements  end  dissoluteness  in  which 
they  had  mingled  prior  to  their  coorenuon  (iv,  4,  6). 
They  are  exhorted  to  hear  auflbring  patiently,  and  ever 
to  remember  the  example,  and  endure  in  the  spirit,  of 
the  SulTering  One — the  Kighteuus  One  who  had  suf- 
fered for  them.  While  affliction  would  come  upon  them 
in  the  present  time,  they  are  ever  encouraged  to  look 
xith  joyous  anticipation  to  the  future.  Peter  indeed 
night  be  called  the  apostle  of  hope.  Doctrine  and  cor- 
■dation  alike  assume  this  form.  'I^  "inheritance"  is 
fhtnre,  but  its  heirs  are  begotten  to  a  "living  hope"  (i, 
8, 4).  Their  tried'  faith  is  found  unto  glory  "  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ"  (i,  7).  The  "end"  of  their 
faith  is  "  salvation"  (i,  9),  and  they  are  to  "  hope  to  the 
end  for  the  grace  to  be  brought  at  the  revelation  of  Je- 
ans Christ"  (i,  IS).  Their  ruling  emotion  is  therefore 
"the  hope  that  is  in  tbero"  (iii,  15);  so  mnch  lying 
ow  in  reserve  for  them  in  tbe  future,  their  Ume  here 


is  only  a  "  sojourning"  (i,  17) ;  th^  mm  meidy 
"strangers  and  pilgrims"  (ii,  11);  nay,  *'the  end  of  aU 
things  is  at  hand"  (iv,  7).  Suffering  was  now,  bvt}oy 
was  to  come  when  hb  "glory  shall  be  revealed"  (v,  I). 
In  Christ's  own  experience  as  Prototype  salferinK  led  ta 
glory  (i,  11 ;  iv,  18) ;  the  same  oonoectioa  the  apoatte 
applies  to  himself,  and  to  faithful  ministen  (r,  I-4>. 
There  are  also  allusions  to  Christ's  words,  or,  rather,  renf 
iniscences  of  them  mingle  with  the  apostle's  thoaji^htA 
Comp,  i,  4  with  Hatt.  xxv,  S4;  i,  8  with  John  xx,  S9; 

i,  10  with  Luke  x,  24 ;  i,  18  with  Luke  xii,  3s ;  ii.  12 
wiUi  Uatt  V,  Ifi ;  iii,  18-15  with  Matt  v,  1 6,  x,  28  ;  t,  6 
with  Matt,  xxxiii,  12,  etc 

There  were  aiqwrently  aome  tendendes  hi  those 
churches  that  nqnired  reproof — aome  tenptatioM 
against  which  they  needed  to  be  warned,  as  "fomier 
lusta,""  fleshly  lusts"  (i,  14,  II);  dark  and  envious  feel- 
ings (ii,  I ;  iii,  8,  9) ;  love  of  aidoniment  on  the  part  of 
women  (iii,  8);  and  ambition  and  worldlineaa  on  tbe 
part  of  Christian  teachers  (v,  1-4).  God's  gracioos  and 
tender  relationship  to  his  people  was  a  special  feature 
of  the  old  covenant,  and  Peter  reprodaces  it  under  tbe 
new  in  ita  closer  and  more  spiritual  aspects  (ii,  9, 10; 
iv,  17;  V,  2).  Tbe  old  economy  is  neither  eubq^iaed 
nor  disparaged,  and  no  remark  is  made  on  ita  aboUtian. 
tbe  reasons  of  it,  or  the  good  to  tbe  world  springing  oat 
of  it.  The  disturbing  question  of  its  relation  lo  Gentile 
believers  is  not  even  glanwd  at.  In  tbe  apostle's  view 
it  had  passed  away  by  its  development  into  another  and 
grander  qrstem,  one  with  it  in  spirit,  and  at  tbe  sum 
time  the  realization  of  its  oracles  and  types.  His  mind 
is  saturated  with  0,-T.  imager)'  and  allusions,  bat  they 
are  freely  applied  to  tbe  spiriloal  Israel,  which,  having 
always  existed  within  the  theocracy,  hsd  now  burst  the 
national  barriers,  and  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  believ- 
ing communities,  whatever  their  lineage  or  country.  To 
him  the  Jewish  economy  was  neither  supplanted  by  a 
rival  faith  nor  supeneded  by  a  sudden  tevoluHon;  Israel 
had  only  put  off  it«  ceremonial,  the  badge  of  its  imma- 
turity and  servitude,  and  now  rejoiced  in  freedom  and 
predicted  blesung.  What  was  said  of  tbe  typical  Israel 
may  now  be  asserted  with  deeper  truth  of  the  spiritn^ 
IsraeL  But  the  change  is  neither  argued  from  premises 
laid  down  nor  vindicated  against  Jews  or  Judaizersr  and 
tbe  resnltfl  of  the  new  condition  are  not  beld  op  as  mat- 
ter of  formal  congratulation ;  they  are  only  seized  and 
put  forward  as  recognised  grounds  of  joy,  patimee,  and 
hope.  The  Redeemer  stood  out  to  Jewish  hope  as  tbe 
Messiah ;  so  Peter  rejoices  in  that  appellation,  caUing 
him  usually  Jesus  Christ,  and  often  simply  Christ  (i,  1 1 ; 

ii,  21;  iii,'l&-18;  iv,  1, 18,  14);  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  nearly  all  those  places  tbe  nmple  name  Christ 
u  used  in  connection  with  his  sufferings,  to  tbe  idea  vt 
which  the  Jewish  mind  bad  been  so  hostile.  Tbe  cen- 
tre of  the  apostle's  theology  is  the  Redeemer,  the  me- 
dium of  all  spiritual  blessing.  Tbe  relation  of  his  ex- 
piatory work  to  sinners  is  described  by  virip  (ii,  12;  iii, 
18);  or  it  is  said  he  ham  our  sins — rtic  afiapria^  avr,- 
vffKfv;  or  died  irfpi  afxapriuiv.  "The  sprinkling  of 
blood"  and  the  "Lamb  without  spot"  were  the  fulfil- 
ment of  tbe  old  economy,  and  tbe  grace  and  salratioa 
now  enjoyed  were  familiar  to  the  prophets  (i,  10). 
Christ  who  suffered  is  now  in  glory,  and  is  still  keeping 
and  blessing  his  people. 

In  tine,  the  object,  as  told  by  the  author  (v,  12).  is 
essentially  twofold.  "  I  have  written  briefly,  exhorting" 
(TtafMKaXwv) ;  and  tbe  epistle  is  hortattMy— not  didac- 
tic or  p(demical ;  "  and  testifying  (i-wtimpTvpM)  that 
this  is  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  ye  stand."  The 
true  grace  of  God — oXi^^c  X^P^^ — oould  not  be  doc- 
trine imparted  through  the  apostle's  personal  teaching. 
Some  of  the  fathers,  indeed,  affirm  that  Peter  visited 
the  provinces  Bpeci6ed  tn  this  epistle.  Origen  gives  it 
as  a  probable  conjecture;  and  Eusebius  says  that  the 
countries  in  which  Peter  preached  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
appear  from  his  own  writinn,,and  may  be  seen  from 
this  epistle.  Tbi^p^^t^^^aareitt 
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ibe  idea  that  Peter  mint  have  preached  in  the  churches ' 
10  which  be  MOt  an  Cfuatk.  Jeronifl  lepeats  the  stste- 
mou,  and  Epiphsniiu,  as  bis  woot  is,  intensifies  it ;  but 
it  has  no  rouatlation.  Nay,  the  apoule,  by  a  change  uf 
penoo,  dittinguiabea  hiawelT  from  "them  that  have 
pnaebed  the  UotpA  noto  yon"  (i,  12).  So  that  the 
"tne  grace"  in  which  UMse  chuffihes  Mood  waa  the 
Gospel  which  they  had  heard  from  others,  and  espe- 
ciallv  from  Paul,  by  wbom  so  many  of  them  had  been 
foooded.  The  epistle,  then,  becomes  a  voucher  for  the 
KnudncDeas  of  the  Gospel  preached  in  Asia  Minor  by 
the  q>ostlc  of  the  nncircumcudon.  Not  that,  as  Schweg- 
kr  aspposea,  it  attempts  to  mediate  between  Jaraea  and 
Paal;  foe  it  proclaims  the  same  tniths,  touching  the 
pecaliar  a^weta  common  to  the  two,  without  any  ditn- 
tioD  of  ftnl'a  disdnetive  funna,  or  aoy  modification  of 
fnua"*  as  given  in  his  oral  addresses — both  being  in 
inner  harmony,  and  dil!fering  only  in  mode  of  presenta- 
tion, caused  by  mental  diversity,  or  suggested  by  the 
pecaliar  drcumstancea,  tendeocies,  or  dangers  of  the 
cbnrcbea  which  were  warned  or  addressed. 

v.  S^k^Th/t  epistle  is  characterised  by  its  fervor. 
The  sotd  of  the  writer  stamped  its  image  on  his  thonghia 
and  Tord^-u  watTaxov  dipfioc  is  the  eulogy  of  Chry- 
mnooL  The  epistle  bean  hia  living  impress  in  his  pro* 
found  emotions,  earnest  convictions,  and  zealous  tbor- 
voghDeaa,  He  was  never  languid  or  half-hearted  in 
what  he  nid  or  did,  though  Ibe  old  impulsivenese  is 
chastened;  and  the  Are  wUcb  often  ftashed  up  so  sad- 
daily  is  more  equable  and  tranquil  in  its  glow.  He  is 
vivid  without  vehemence,  and  hurries  on  wiAout  im- 
petnositv  or  abruptness.  The  epistle  is  throughout 
boTtative,  doctrine  and  quotation  being  introduced  as 
fonntng  the  basis  or  warrant,  or  as  showing  the  necea- 
atv  and  value  of  practical  counsel  or  warning.  There 
it  in  it  little  that  i«  local  or  temporary;  it  is  suited  to 
the  Church  of  all  lands  and  ages;  for  believera  are  al- 
ways in  the  present  time  "atrangera  and  sojourners," 
with  th«r  gace  fixed  on  the  future,  exposed  to  trid  and 
home  through  by  hope.  The  apostle  infuses  himsdf 
taio  the  epistle,  portrays  the  emotions  which  s wared 
sod  cheeied  him,  as  be  reveals  bis  own  experience, 
wbteb  had  been  shaped  by  his  past  and  present  fellow- 
•hip  with  a  suffering  and  glorified  Lord.  What  he  un- 
Mds  or  describes  never  stands  apart  as  a  theme  by  itself 
to  be  wmught  oat  and  argued ;  nor  b  it  lifted  as  if  to  a 
iu(tj  eminence  that  it  may  be  admired  from  afar:  but 
■11  is  kept  within  familiar  grasp,  and  inwrought  into 
the  iclatiooa,  duties,  and  dangers  of  everyday  Christian 
eaiuence.  The  truths  brought  forward  are  treated  not 
in  ihemselvea,  bat  in  their  immediate  bearing  on  duty, 
trial,  and  hope;  are  handled  quite  in  the  way  which 
sae  would  dracribe  air  and  food  in  their  essential  con- 
nection with  life. 

The  language,  tbongh  not  rugged,  la  not  without 
mbsnasEonent.  Ideas  are  often  linked  together  by  a 
niative  proooun.  There  is  no  formal  tlevelopment  of 
thuttgbt,  though  the  osder  is  lucid  and  logical.  .Some 
word  emfdoyed  iu  the  previous  sentence  so  dwells  in  the 
writer's  mind  that  it  suggests  the  seutiment  of  the  fol- 
bwii^ona.-  The  logical  formulas  are  wanting — oticnot 
pnoeding  aa  inference,  but  introducing  a  practical  im- 
penttive,  and  iiri  and  yap  not  rendering  a  reason,  but 
pnbeing  a  motive  conveyed  in  some  fact  or  quotation 
fraa  Si^pcure.  Thoughts  are  reintroduced,  and  in 
tenns  not  dissimilar.  What  the  apostle  has  to  say,  he 
most  say  in  words  that  come  the  soonest  to  an  unprac- 
lieed  pen.  In  short,  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  wrote 
under  the  preanire  of  the  injimction  long  ago  given  to 
biifr— *■  When  thou  art  oonverted,  strengthen  thy  breth- 
ren;" and  this  divine  mandate  might  be  prefixed  to  tiie 
rpisde  as  iu  motto. 

f.  CommaOaria, — The  following  are  special  exeget- 
teal  helps  on  hotk  epistles:  Didymua  Alexandrinus.  In 
Ep.  Petri  (in  HibL  Max  Patr.  v ;  and  Galiand.  BibL 
Pair,  vi) ;  Bede,  £rporitio  (in  Opp,  v) ;  Luther,  A  umU- 
fBV(Ut       Vitemb.  Um.ito-  with  2.1  En-ilrid.  im. 


4to  and  6vo,  and  later;  also  in  Latand  Germ.  eds. of  hit 
works;  in  English,  Lond.  1581,  4to);  Bibliander,  Coh^- 
Tuenlarii  (Baril.  1686,  8vo) ;  Laurence,  Scholia  (Amst. 
1540;  Uenev.  1669,4to);  ¥o\eng,  Commetitaria  [includ. 
James  and  1  John]  (Lugd.  1655,  8vo);  Weller,  Enar- 
ratio  (Leipe.  1557,  8vo);  Selnecker,  CotnmaOaria  (Jeib 
1667,  8vo);  Feuardent,  Conmunfarnit  (Par.  1600,  8vo), 
Winckelmann,  ComnKtOarma  ((tiess.  1608, 8vo) ;  Tur- 
nemann,  MeditationeB  (Frankf.  1625, 4to) ;  Ames,  Exp^ 
catio  (Amst.  1635,  1648,  8vo;  in  English,  Lond.  1641, 
6vo) ;  Byfield,  Sermoiu  [on  i-itl]  (Lond.  1637,  fol.) ;  Ger- 
hard, Commattaritu  (ed.  U.  Jen.  1641,  4to,  and  later); 
Nisbet,  ExpontioH  (Edinb.  1658,  8vo);  Goltz,  Verkla- 
rw^(AmsL1689, 1690,1721, 2vols.4to);  Antonio,  Fer> 
.iUfuw^  (Amst.  1698-7,2  vote.  4to;  also  in  Germ^Kem. 
1700,  fid.) ;  Anon,  Unte}$uclumg  (Amsterd.  170!,  8to); 
Lange,  Exegait  (Halle,  1712,  4to,  and  later) ;  Streeo, 
Meditatioitet  (AmsL  1717, 4to) ;  Boyson,  Erkiar.  (Halle, 
1775,  8vo);  Scbirmer,  ErOdr,  (Bresl.  and  Leips.  1778, 
4to);  Semler, /'arapAnuis  [includ.Jude]  (Hal.  1783-^, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Baum^rtel,  Anrntrk.  (Leips.  1788, 8vo); 
Horus^  Pneieetione$  [indttd.  Jamea],  ed,  Douat  (Leips, 
1794,  8vo);  Hottinger,  CommaOaria  [includ.  1  FeL] 
(Leipa.  1815, 8vo) ;  Eisenschmid,  Erliiut.  (Ronneb.  1824, 
8vo) ;  Mayerhoff,  Etnleitunff  (Harab.  18S5,  8vo) ;  Win- 
dischniann  (Bom.  Cath.),  Vindiciai  (Ratisb.  1H36,  8vo); 
Scblichtborst,  EnUnickelung  (Stuttg.  1836  sq.,  2  pts. 
8vo) ;  Demarest,  Exporition  (N.  Y.  1851-66, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Wiesinger,  Erktdr.  [includ.  Jude]  (Konigsb.  1856-62, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Besser,  A  ualrg.  (2d  ed.  Halle,  1857, 12mo) ; 
Schott,  Erkiar.  [includ.  Jude]  (Erhmg.  1861-3,  2  vote. 
8to)  ;  LiUie,  Lectures  (Lond.  and  New  Vork,  1869, 8vo). 
There  are  also  articles  on  the  autliorsbip  of  the  two 
epistles  by  Rauch,  in  Winer's  Krit.  Jovm.  1828,  p.  385 
sq.;  by  Sevier,  in  the  Theot.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1832,  p.  44 
sq. ;  by  Bleek,  ibid.  1836,  p.  1021  sq. ;  by  J.  Q.,  in  Kitto's 
Jount.  of  Sac  Jan.  and  Julv,  1861 ;  by  Baur,  in  the 
Tkeoi.  Jakrb.  1866,  p.  IftS  sq.;  by  Wnss,  ibsdL  186^  p. 
619;  and  1865,  p.  256.   See  Epistle. 

The  following  are  on  the  _firit  epistle  exclurivelyt 
Hessela,  Commentarioi  (Lovan.  15^,  8vo) ;  Scbotan, 
Commentarivs  (Franek.  1644,  4to);  Ri^ra,  Exporitvm 
(Lond.  1650,  foL);  Leigbton,  Commentary  (Lond.  1698, 
2  vols.  8vo,  and  later);  Van  Alphen,  Vtrklar.  (Utr. 
1784.  4to);  Klemm,  Anacritit  (Tub.  1748,  4to);  Wal- 
ther,  ErIU&r.  (Hanov.  1760, 4to) ;  Moldenbauer,  ErUSr, 
Hamb.  n.  d.  8vo) ;  Hensler,  Commentar  (Sulzb.  1818, 
8vo);  Steiger,  AutUg.  (Berlin,  1832,  8vu;  in  English, 
Edinb.  1836,  2  vote.  8vo);  Lecoultre,  Prem.  Ep.  de  P. 
(Genev.  1839,  8vo) ;  Brown,  Di»a>ur»et  (2d  ed.  Edtnb. 

1849,  2  vote.  8vo,  ibid.  1866,8  vols.  8vo,  N.  Y.  1850, 
8vn) ;  KohlbrUgge,  Predigten  [on  ch.  ii  and  iii]  (Lt-ips. 

1850,  8vo;  in  English,  Load.  1854,  8vo).    See  CoM- 

HBXTARY. 

PETER,  Second  EpI8tlx  of,  follows  immediately 

the  other,  but  it  present*  questions  of  far  greater  diffi- 
culty than  the  former.    See  Anth-eoomena. 

1.  Canonical  A  uthorily, — The  genuineness  of  this  sec- 
ond epistle  has  long  been  disputed,  though  its  author 
calls  himself  "  Simon  Peter,"  £ov\oi  ita\  dwiiaroAoc, 
"  a  servant  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.'* 

1.  lli$torg  of  Opinion.— It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
alleged  quotalwns  from  it  by  the  fathers  are  really  qatw 
tations^  or  are  only,  on  the  one  hand,  allusions  to  the 

0.  T.,  or,  on  the  other,  the  employment  of  such  phrase* 
as  had  grown  into  familiar  Christian  commonplaces. 
Thus  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Co* 
rinthiana  (ch,  vii),  saya  of  Noah,  laipvif  /uravoiav,  and 
of  those  who  obeyed  him,  iau&tfaav,  language  not  un- 
like 2  Pet.  ii,  5 ;  but  the  words  can  scarcely  be  railed  a 
quotation.  The  alludon  in  the  same  Epistle  to  Lot  (ch. 
zi)  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  cannot  warrant  the  alle- 
gation of  any  proof  from  it.  A  third  instance  is  usually 
taken  from  ch.  xxiii,  in  which  Clement  says,  "Miserable 
are  the  double-minded,"  a  seeming  reminiscence  of  Jas. 

1,  6;  but  he  adds,"  We  are  grown  old,  and  none  of  those 
things  bavn  happened  to  %imti?^S^&^'^ 
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ravTMv  iTufifiifitiKtv),  as  if  in  allusion  to  2  Pet.  Ui, 
4.  The  appeal  to  Hennas  is  as  doubtful ;  in  lib.  i,  T'w. 
iii,  7,  the  words  reliqwrunt  viam  vtram  have  a  slight 
resemblance  to  2  Pet.  ii,  16;  in  another  place  (I,  iv,  8) 
the  clause  qui  effugtslii  saeulam  hoc  is  not  a  citation 
ot  atro^vyovTiQ  rd  /ttdofiara  rou  Koaftov,  2  PeL  11,20. 
Justin  Martyr  says, "  A  day  with  the  Lord  is  as  a  thoa- 
sand  yean"  (^Di^og.  enm  TiypA.  cap,  81 ;  Opera,  ii,  278, 
ed.  Otto,  Jense,  1848),  but  the  clause  may  as  wetl  be 
takoi  from  Fia.  xc,  4  as  from  2  FeL  iii,  8.  Similar 
etatementa  occur  twice  in  Irencns,  and  have  probably 
■  aimilar  origin,  as  citations  from  the  O.  T.  The  epistle 
is  not  quoted  by  Tertullisn,  the  Alexandrian  Clement, 
nor  Cyprian,  w  ho  speaks  only  of  one  epistle.  A  passage 
in  Hippolytus  {De  Antichrufo,  ii),  in  asserting  of  the. 
prophets  that  they  did  not  speak  "  by  their  own  power" 
(i{  ISiag  jtnvtfuw(),  but  uttered  things  which  God 
had  revnled,  appears  to  be  a  paraphrase  of  2  Pet.  i,  21. 
Another  statement  made  by  Tfaeophilus  (Ad  Autoly- 
CUM,  lib.  li,  p.  87),  in  which  he  describes  the  prophets 
as  nvtvfiaro^opoi  wvivftaroi  ayiov,  is  not  unlike  2 
Pet.  i,  20,  iiwit  jrvtiiiaro^  ayiov  ^pofuvot.  Theophilus 
again  describes  the  word  sbiiung  as  a  lamp  in  a  house 
— ^iviuv  uvtrtfi  X&)cyot  iv  oiaiiiari ;  but  the  figure 
is  different  from  tbat  in  2  Pet-  i,  19,  Xi'-xvif  ^alvotn-i 
iv  aiixfVPV  ^ii^V — "  ^  ^e^^  ahinuig  in  a  dark  place." 
Clement  of  Alexandria  commented,  we  are  (old  by  £u- 
aebius  and  Cassiodonis,  on  all  the  canonical  Scriptures, 
Eusebius  specifying  among  them  "  Jude  and  the  other 
Catholic  epiatkn" — cni  ru£  Aoiwdc  KadoXucAc  twtoro- 
Xdc  if/iit.  EedtB.  vi,  14).  But  a  second  sUtement  of 
Caaeiodarus  mentions  expressly  the  first  epistle  of  Peter, 
as  if  the  second  had  been  excluded,  and  adds,  "1  and  2 
John  and  James,"  thereby  also  excluding  Jude,  which 
Eusebius,  however,  had  distinctly  named  {De  Itulituf, 
cap.  viii).  The  testimony  of  Origen  is  no  less  liable  to 
doubt,  for  it  seems  to  vary.  In  the  translation  of  Ku- 
Snns,  who  oertaiuly  was  not  a  literal  verrionist,  we  find 
the  epistle  at  least  three  times  referred  to^  one  of  them 
being  the  assertion,  "  Petnis  enim  duabns  epistolarum 
■uanim  personal  tubis"  (//om.  iv,  on  Joshua).  In  Hont. 
w  on  Leviticus,  2  Pet.  i,  4  is  quoted,  and  in  Horn,  xiii 
on  Mnmbent,  2  Pet.  ii,  16  is  quoted.  Somewhat  in  op- 
position tu  this,  Origen,  in  his  extant  works  in  Greek, 
speaks  of  the  first  epistle  bm  iv  ry  xodoVicy  tsr. ;  nay, 
as  quoted  by  Eusebius  {Hitl.  Ecdt$.  vi,  26),  he  adds 
that  "  Peter  left  one  acknowledged  epistle,"  adding — 
tvrm  SI  coi  ttvnpav '  d/tfiflaWtrai  yap.  This  is  not 
a  fbnnal  denial  of  its  genuineness,  but  is  tantamount  to 
it  Nor  can  the  words  of  Firmilian  be  trusted  in  th«r 
Latin  rereion.  Yet  in  his  letter  to  Cyprian  he  seems 
to  allude  to  2  Peter,  and  the  warnings  in  it  against  her- 
etics .(Cypriani  Opera,  p.  126,  ed.  Paris,  1886).  In  a 
litfin  translation  of  a  commentary  ot  IHdymus  on  the 
cfHStle  it  is  called /a/K7/a,  «MHi  &  cdROM.  TUaw /aliarr, 
according  to  Du  Fresne  in  his  Glouar,  med.  tt  tnffm. 
Latimtiri.,  does  not  mean  to  interpolate,  but  to  pro- 
nounce spurious.  Eusebius  has  placed  this  epistle 
among  the  dvrtXtyofitva  (HiiL  EccU*.  iii,  25),  and 
more  fully  he  declares,  "  That  called  his  second  epistle 
we  have  been  told  has  not  been  received,  oim  ivttaif- 
rov  i  but  yet  appearing  to  many  to  be  useful  it  has  been 
diligently  stntUed  with  the  other  Scriptures,"  Jerome 
layi  explicitly,  "Scriprit  duas  epistolas  .  .  .  qunrum 
secunda  a  pleriaque  ejus  esse  negatur;"  adding  as  the 
reason, "  (iropter  styli  cum  priore  diBSonantiam,"  and  as- 
eritring  this  difference  to  a  change  of  amanuensis,  dirrr- 
aig  interpreiibiu  (De  Script.  KccUi.  cap.  i,  episL  cxx,  ad 
Hedib.  cap.  xi).  Methodius  of  Tyre  makes  two  distinct 
allusions  to  a  peculiar  portion  of  the  epistle  (iii,  6,  7, 
12, 18),  the  conflagration  and  purification  of  the  world 
(Rpiphan.  flartt.  Ixiv,  31,  tom.  i,  pars  post.  p.  298,  ed. 
Oehler,  1860).  Westcott  {On  the  Cawm,  p.  67)  pmnto 
out  a  reference  in  the  martynlom  of  Ignatius,  in  which 
(cap.  ii)  the  father  is  compared  to  "  a  divine  lamp  illu- 
minating the  hearts  of  the  (tiilhful  by  his  exposition  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures"  (2  Pet.  i,  19).   The  epistle  is  not 


found  in  the  Peshito,  though  the  Philoxenian  reerioK 
has  it,  and  Ephrem  Syrus  accepted  it  The  canon  of 
Huratori  has  it  not,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsueetia  reject- 
ed it.  But  it  was  received  by  Athanasius,  Ptiilastrim, 
Cyril,  Rutinus,  and  Augustiue.  Gregory  of  Nazianxam, 
in  his  Carmen  33,  refers  to  the  seven  catholic  epiAka. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  867,  and  by 
tbeCotiiicilofCMthage,897.  From  that  period  till  tba 
RefonnaHon  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Church.  Not 
to  refer  to  tAher  quotaUons  often  given,  it  may  aofliea 
to  say  that,  though  the  epistle  was  doubled,  it  osoal^ 
had  a  place  in  the  canon ;  that  the  objec6ona  agunft 
it  were  not  historical,  but  critical  in  nature,  siitl  had 
their  origin  apparently  among  the  Alexandrian  ecbot- 
ars;  atul  that  in  one  ease  at  least,  that  of  Ooamaa  In- 
dicopleustes,  doctrinal  prepossesuons  led  to  tu  rrjectim. 
Gregory,  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  seems  to  alladc 
to  others  whose  hostility  to  it  had  a  similar  origin,  add- 
ing, *'  Si  ejusdero  epistuUe  verba  pensare  voluiseent,  loo- 
ge  aliter  sentire  potuerant,"  (Sec  Olshausen,  Optun- 
la,  where  the  citations  are  given  at  length.)  Tbe  oU 
doubts  about  the  cfustle  were  revived  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  and  not  a  few  modem  critics  question 
or  deny  ita  genuineneM.  In  earlier  times  Mrong  dii- 
belief  was  expreved  by  Calvin,  Erasmus,  Grotiii%  and 
Salmasius,  Scaliger,  Semler,  Credner,  I>c  Wette>,  Nc- 
ander,  and  Mayerhoff  deny  its  Petrine  origin.  Pott, 
Wiudischmann,  Dabl,  Uaussen,  and  Bonnet,  on  the  oth- 
er liand,  make  light  of  many  objecrions  to  it.  Bat  tbe 
,  proofs  adduced  on  its  behalf  by  Dietlein  (^Dit  2.  Kp. 
Petri,  1861)  are  many  of  tbem  unsatisfactory,  the  re- 
sult of  a  dextrous  and  unscrupulous  ingenuity  on  behalf 
of  a  foregone  conclusion.  Yet  amid  early  donbta  and 
modern  objections  we  are  inclined  to  accept  this  episik^ 
and  to  agree  with  the  verdict  of  the  early  churches 
which  were  not  without  tbe  means  of  ample  investiga- 
tion, and  to  whom  satisfactory  credenliala  most  have 
been  presented. 

The  objectitnwi,  as  Jerome  remarks,  were  based  on  dif- 
ference of  style,  and  we  admit  that  there  is  ground  (iv 
suspicion  on  the  point.  Still  no  doubter  or  impngna 
who  placed  the  epistle  among  the  avriXiyofitva  gives 
any  historical  ground  for  his  hostility.  No  one  of  old 
is  ever  brought  forward  as  having  denied  ti  in  his  own 
name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  early  Church,  to  be  Peier'«. 
If  tbe  apostolic  fathers  do  not  quote  it,  it  can  only  be 
inferred  either  that  it  was  not  in  univ^val  cinmlatton, 
orthattbeyhad  Dooccaidtmtomake  any  tiseof  iL  We 
observe  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  quoted  frequently; 
it  was  addressed  to  a  portioii  of  the  Church  not  at  tiut 
time  much  in  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Christendom : 
the  documents  of  the  primitive  Church  are  far  too  scan- 
ty to  give  weight  to  the  a^ment  (generally  •  qnes- 
tionaUe  we)  from  omiaritm.  Their  silence  would  not 
warrant  the  assertion  that  the  epistle  was  not  in  tbe 
canon  during  their  period,  and  for  half  a  century  after- 
wards. The  earliest  impugners  never  speak  of  it  as  a 
book  recently  admitted  into  the  canon,  or  admitted  no 
insufficient  evidence  or  authority.  One  objection  of  this 
nature  would  have  been  palpable  and  decisive.  The  si- 
lence of  the  fitthers  is  accounted  for  more  easily  ibsn 
its  admission  into  the  canon  after  the  question  as  to  its 
gennineneas  had  been  raised.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
it  should  hare  been  received  without  positive  attesta- 
tion (Vom  the  churches  to  which  it  was  first  addressed. 
Wc  know  that  the  autt^raphs  of  apostolic  writings  weie 
preserved  with  csre.  It  may  be  added  that  there  sp* 
pears  to  be  no  probable  motive  for  a  forgery.  Neither 
peraonal  ambition  nor  ecclesiastical  pretensioiu  are  in 
any  way  fi«warded  by  the  epistle.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  that  an  apostle  might  not  have  written,  ttotbing 
that  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  Peter's  modes  of 
thought,  either  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  or  as  found  in 
the  first  epistle.  No  little  circnmotantial  evidence  can 
be  adduced  in  its  favor,  and  its  early  appearance  in  tbe 
canon  is  an  element  of  prupC  which  caun  <t  easily  bt 
tnnied  aside.      Digitized  by  VnOOglC 
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Tht  donbu  M  to  iu  genninawn  appear  to  have  orig- 
inmd  with  the  critics  of  Ale  sumdria,  where,  Devertheleae, 
the  rpiatle  itaelf  was  Tonnally  recogubed  at  a  veiv  emr- 
tv  poiod.  Tboae  doubts,  bowever,  were  not  quite  w 
Hnog  as  they  are  now  geDerally  repreeented.  The 
tbne  greatcat  names  of  that  achool  may  be  quoted  on 
cither  ride.  On  the  one  hand  there  were  evidently  ez- 
icraal  eredentialis  without  which  it  oonld  never  have 
obtaitted  dmtUtioB ;  on  the  other,  Btrongstil^ectireiia- 
pfTninna.  to  which  these  critica  attached  acarcely  Icaa 
weight  than  hmim  modem  inquirers.  They  rested  en- 
tirely, lo  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  on  the  difference  of 
Kyle.  The  opinions  of  modem  commentatorB  may  be 
sDiniDed  up  under  three  heads.  Uany,  as  we  have  seen, 
nject  the  epistle  altogether  as  spurious,  suppooog  it  to 
haft  bcca  directed  againat  rdrma  uf  Qnoaticiam  preva- 
leut  hi  the  early  part  of  the  Sd  century.  A  few  consider 
that  the  first  and  last  chapters  were  written  by  Peter 
nr  andn  his  dictation,  but  that  the  second  chapter  was 
interpolated.  So  far,  however,  is  either  of  these  views 
from  rqmsentiag  the  general  results  of  the  latest  in- 
reMigatioii%  that  a  majority  <rf  names,  including  nearly 
aUtliewiiierBof  Uemanyoppoaed  to  Rationalism,  who 
in  point  of  learning  and  idMlity  are  at  least  upon  a  par 
wiUi  Uteir  opponent^  may  he  quoted  in  support  of  the 
fimiiMiins  aod  authentidty  of  this  efHstle.  The  state- 
ment that  all  critics  of  eminence  and  impartiality  con- 
cur ID  rejecting  it  is  simply  untrue,  nnleas  it  be  admit- 
ted thst  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  objective  revelation  is 
iKompatiUe  with  critical  impartiality,  that  belief  be- 
ing the  only  common  pmnt  between  the  numerous  de- 
feadtn  of  the  cwumidty  of  this  document.  If  it  were 
B  qatfrieo  now  to  be  decided  for  the  flnt  time  upon  the 
(xtcRial  or  iatemal  evidence*  still  aceeauble,  it  may  be 
Klnitted  that  it  would  be  br  more  difficult  to  maintain 
Ibu  than  any  other  document  in  the  New  Testament ; 
hot  the  jadgment  of  the  early  Church  is  not  to  be  re- 
vtned  wiLhont  far  stronger  a^unents  than  have  been 
stMaeed,  ■ore  eqwoally  aa  the  epistle  is  entirely  free 
(ton  ol^eetions  which  might  be  brought,  with  more 
Aav  of  reasoo,  againat  others  now  all  but  univeiBaUy 
rtciired:  it  iueulcttea  no  new  doctrine,  bears  on  no 
Mitrorenies  of  post  •  apostolical  origin,  supports  no 
hiavcbieal  innovations,  but  is  simple,  earnest,  devout, 
utd  eninently  practical,  full  of  the  characteristic  graces 
of  the  apostle,  who,  ma  we  believe,  bequeathed  this  last 
prssT  of  faith  and  hope  to  the  Church.  Olshauaen'a  de- 
KtaniecoadniMi  ia— "1.  That  our  ei^stle,  aa  fiur  aa  we 
on  anertain  from  btatory,  was  used  the  Church,  and 
vss  generally  read,  along  with  the  other  catholic  epis- 
tles; t.  There  were  those  who  denied  that  Peter  was 
the  ssthor  of  thia  epistle,  but  they  were  influenced  par- 
dalariy  by  critical  and,  perhaps,  by  doctrinal  reasons ; 

That  there  were  historical  conuderations  which  led 
thia  to  anail  our  e|nslle  is  not  probable ;  certainly  it 
coaot  be  demonstrated.  Hiatory,  then,  avaiU  icaretty 
ti^iug  M  QVtrilavwiMg  the  autMori/i/  of  our  epigtle" 
{iMtgr.imd  AulMeMt,o/ Second  EpitUe  of  Peter,  transl. 
in  iwr,  BiU.  Repot.  July,  1836,  p.  J23-I81). 

1  Internal  Evidfemoe^Thm  are  points  of  similarity 
>a  Hric  between  it  and  the  first  epistle.  The  saluution 
>n  belh  epistlee  b  the  aaine,  and  there  are  peculiar  words 
<»MoB  to  both,  though  found  also  in  other  parts  of 
'tw  K.T.  Both  epistles  refer  to  meient  prophecy  (1 
i^i.l8;2  PcLi,20,XI);  both  use  opirq  aa  iq)plicable 
t»  God  (1  Pec  ii,  9 !  2  Pet.  i,  3),  and  both  have  dvoit- 
(I  PeU  iii,  21 ;  2  PeL  i,  14).  which  occurs  nowhere 
*iN  in  the  N.  T. ;  dvaarpofii  is  a  favorite  term  (1  Pet. 
ilMT.IS;  ii,l2;  iu,  1.2. 16;  2  Pet. ii, 7-18;  iii,  11); 
the  wb  twrrtvHv  in  1  Pet.  ii,  12 ;  iii,  20,  corresponds 
tothsDaonlvwrnK  (2  PM.i.16);  the  peculiar  colloca- 
">•■  dvnXoc  aoi  ifivfutf  (I  Pet.  i,  19)  haa  an  echo  of 
■Miir  (2  P«t.  ii.  18 ;  iii,  14) ;  wfwnvrfii  ifiapTiat  (1  Pel. 

I)  >>  not  unlike  dKararavorovt  a/ia^Iac,  etc.  (2 
f(L  ii,  H).  We  hare  also,  as  ia  the  first  epiMle,  the 
■"OnwiliM  of  several  words  between  the  article  and 
baAstaadre  (3  Feu  i,  4;  ii,  7;  iii,  2).   The  fluent 


use  of  in  a  qualifying  clause  is  common  to  both  «fS^ 
ties  (2  PeL  i,  4;  ii,  8;  iii,  10).  The  recurrence  of  nm- 
ilar  terms  markB  the  second  epiatle,  but  it  is  not  without 
all  parallel  in  the  first.  Thus  2  Pet.  i,  3, 4,  Stlupnfik- 
vijc,  ItSiitpiirati  ii,  7,  6,  lixatog,  three  times;  ii,  12, 
<^opav,  iv  t^op9  KarafSapiitrovTai.  So,  too,  in  1 
Pet.  iii,  1, 2,  avaorpof«Kt  avaarpo^if ;  and  ii,  17,  n^q- 
(rarf,ri;jarf,etc  Then  toot  as  in  ttie  first  epistle,  there 
are  resemblances  to  tii«  apenhea  of  Peter  aa  given  in 
the  Acta,  Comp.  iiiupa  Kupiou  (iii,  10)  with  Acta  ii, 
20 — the  phrase  occurring  elsewhere  only  in  1  Tbeas.  v. 
24 ;  kaxovatv  (i,  1 )  with  iXax*  (Acts  i,  17) ;  tiiatfltiav 
(i,  6)  with  Acts  iii,  12;  and  tiiotfiui-  (ii,  9)  with  Acts 
x,2-7:  KoXaHof/tvovc  (ib.)  with  Acta  iv,21 — an  account 
which  Peter  probably  furnished.  We  have  likewise  an 
apparent  characteristic  in  the  donble  genitiTcs  (2  Pec 
iU,2;  Acta  V,  82). 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  epistle  asserts 
itself  to  have  been  written  by  the  apostle  Peter,  and 
distinctly  identifies  irs  writer  with  the  author  of  the 
first  epistle — "Thia  epistle  now,  a  second,  I  write  unto 
you,  iu  both  which  I  stir  up" — averring  also  to  some 
extent  identity  of  purpose.  It  is  not  anonymous,  like 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  definitely  daims  as  ita 
author  Peter  the  apostle.  Nay,  the  writer  affirms  that 
he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  transfiguration,  and  beard 
"  the  voice  from  the  excellent  glory."  He  Hsen,  more- 
over, two  terms  in  speaking  of  thst  event  which  belong 
to  the  account  of  it  in  the  Goq>els;  comp.  i,  13,  on^vtu- 
ftari,  with  his  own  words  m^vif  rptif ;  also  in  16,  i^o- 
Sov,  in  reference  to  his  own  death  — the  same  word 
h«ng  employed  to  denote  Christ's  death,  r^y  ttoiav 
airmi,  this  beitig  the  theme  of  conversstion  on  the  part 
of  Hoses  and  Elias  (Luke  ix,  81).  Ullmann  supposes 
the  reference  in  the  worda  jwAio*'  Si  liyoufim  Suyupitv 
(i,  18)  to  be  to  Mark's  Gospel  said  to  hare  been  com- 
posed on  Peter's  authority;  but  the  allusion  seems  to 
be  to  the  paragraph  immediately  nnder  his  hand.  It 
would  have  been  a  profane  and  daring  imposture  for  any 
one  to  personate  an  apostle,  and  deliver  to  the  charcbea 
a  letter  in  hlB  name,  with  so  msrked  a  reference  to  one 
of  the  most  memorable  circumstances  and  glories  in  the 
apostle's  life.  A  forgery  so  glaring  could  make  no  pre- 
tence to  inspiration — to  be  a  product  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth.  The  inspiration  of  the  epistle  is  thus  bound  up 
with  the  question  of  its  authorship,  so  thst  if  it  is  not 
the  work  of  Peter  it  must  be  rejected  altogether  from 
the  canon.  The  opinion  of  critics  of  what  ia  called  the 
lihenl  school,  includitig  all  shadea  from  LUcke  to  Baur, 
has  been  decidedly  unfavorable,  atid  that  opinion  has 
been  adopted  by  some  able  writers  in  England.  There 
are,  however,  very  strong  reasons  why  this  verdict  tihoutd 
be  reconsidered.  No  one  ground  on  which  it  rests  is  uu- 
aasailable.  The  rejection  of  this  book  affects  the  au- 
thority of  the  whole  canon,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  keenest  and  least  soupalous  critics  (Keuss)  of 
modem  Germany,  is  free  from  any  other  error.  It  is 
not  a  question  as  to  the  possible  autliotBhip  of  a  work 
like  that  of  the  Hebrews,  which  does  not  bear  the  writ- 
er's name.  The  Church,  which  for  more  than  fourteen 
centuries  has  received  it,  has  either  been  imposed  upon 
by  what  must  in  that  case  be  regarded  as  a  satanic  de- 
vice, or  derived  from  it  spiritual  instruction  of  the  high- 
est importance.  If  recdved.  it  bears  attestation  lo  some 
of  the  most  important  facts  in  onr  Lord's  hiftor>',  casts 
light  upon  the  feelings  of  the  apostolic  body  in  relation 
to  the  elder  Church  and  to  each  other,  and,  while  it 
confirms  many  doctrines  generally  inculcated,  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  voucher  for  eschstological  views 
touching  the  destruction  of  the  framework  of  creation, 
which  from  an  eariy  period  bare  been  prevalent  in  the 
Church. 

8.  oyfrtioM*.— There  are  serious  difficulties,  however, 
in  the  way  of  iu  reception ;  and  these  are  usually  said 
to  be  difference  of  olyle,  difference  of  dnctrinc,  and  the 
marked  correspondenoe  of  portions  of  the  epistle  with 
thatufjude.  Yet  Gaussen  makes  the  JUtonnding|5Ute- 
Digitized  byV-^OOglC 
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ment — **Th«  two  epiBtlea  when  cu«rul1y  compared  re- 
veal more  points  of  agreement  than  difference,"  but  he 
bu  not  taken  the  trouble  of  noting  them  {On  tkr  CunoM, 
p.  859).  The  employment  of  wc  is  different  in  the  seo 
ond  e[»sUe  from  the  dret.  There,  though  it  occurs 
etberwiae,  it  ia  genenUy  employed  in  comparisuu,  and 
ita  frequeucy  makea  it  a  dianeteriatic  of  the  style ;  but 
it  occurs  much  more  rarely  in  the  second  ep^tle,  and 
usually,  though  not  always,  with  a  different  nieaniiig 
atid  purpose.  The  use  of  dXAa  after  a  negative  clause 
and  introducing  a  positive  one  is  common  in  the  first 
epistle,  and  hut  rare  in  the  second.  There  are  many 
mra£  Xiyo^iva  in  the  second  cptslk.  The  first  and 
second  eiHstlee  diflie^  also  in  the  use  of  Xptaro^.  In 
the  first  epistle  X.  stands  in  the  majority  of  instances 
without  the  article  and  by  itself,  either  simply  I.  X.  nr 
X.  I.;  but  in  the  second  epistle  it  has  usually  some 
predicate  attached  to  it  (i,  I,  2,  8;  ii,  14-16).  The 
name  didc  occurs  nearly  forty  times  in  the  first  epistle, 
but  only  seven  times  in  the  second.  Again,  xvptoc  is 
applied  to  Christ  only  once  in  the  first  epistle  (i,  3),  irat 
in  the  second  epistle  it  is  a  common  adjunct  to  other 
names  of  the  Saviour,  tn  the  first  epistle  it  means  the 
Father  in  all  cases  but  one  (ii,  3),  but  iu  the  second 
epistle  it  denotes  the  Son,  in  harmony  with  Peter's  own 
declaration  (Acts  ii,36;  x,36).  The  epithet  amrt]p,BO 
often  applied  to  Christ  in  the  second  epistle,  is  not  found 
in  the  first.  The  second  coming  of  our  Lord  is  also  ex- 
pressed differently  in  the  two  epistles,  awoKdXinfnt,  or 
ila  verb,  being  used  in  the  first  epistle  (i,  5, 7,  IS;  iv, 
18;  V,  I);  or  it  is  called  rfXoc  jraVrwv  (v,  7);  or 
jfftovoi  taxoToi  (i,  20).  But  in  the  second  epistle  it  is 
called  tifiipa  Kpiatuif;  (Ii,  9),  irapavaia  (iii,  4),  f})ttpa 
Kupiov  (iii,  10),  tifiipa  ^loi)  (iii,  12).  These  are  cer- 
Uunly  marked  diversities^  and  it  is  difficult  to  offer  a  sat- 
iaftetory  explanation  tA  them.  It  may,  however,  be  re- 
plied that  with  the  sacred  writets  Ihe'ditnne  names  are 
not  used,  as  with  ua,  without  any  prominent  or  distinc- 
tive applioatioiL  In  the  first  epistle  the  Ke«leemer'B 
names  are  his  common  ones,  the  familiar  ones  in  the 
mouths  of  all  believers— for  the  writer  brings  into  prom- 
inence the  oneness  of  believers  with  him  in  suffering  and 
glory;  with  him  still  as  Jesus  wearing  bis  human  name 
and  his  human  nature  with  all  its  sympathies;  or  as  the 
Christ  who,  as  the  Father's  servant,  obeyed,  suffered, 
and  was  crowned,  the  Spirit  that  anointed  him  sUU  be- 
ing  "  the  unction  from  the  Holy  One"  to  all  his  people. 
In  the  second  epistle  the  writer  has  in  view  persons 
who  are  heretics,  rebellious,  dissolute,  false  teachers: 
and  in  warning  them  his  mind  naturally  looks  to  the 
authority  and  lordship  of  the  Saviour,  which  it  was  so 
awful  to  contemn  and  so  vain  to  oppose.  If  the  last 
day  be  art  in  different  colors  in  the  two  epistles,  the 
difference  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle: 
for  lo  those  suffering  under  trial  it  shine*  afar  as  the 
hope  that  sustains  them,  but  to  those  who  are  perverse 
it  presents  itself  as  the  time  of  reckoning  which  should 
alarm  them  into  believing  submission. 

The  aspects  luider  which  the  Gospel  is  represented  in 
this  second  epistle  differ  from  those  in  the  first.  The 
writer  lays  stress  on  iiriyvwni,  or  yvwat^  (i.  2, 3,  5, 8; 
ii,  20,  U ;  iii,  18).  In  this  epistle  the  Gospel  is  gener- 
ally Xpiffroi'  Svvafuc  xai  trapowria  (i,  16),  616^  r^t 
StKatoavviic  (»,2l),ayia  ivroXtj, etc;  whereas  the  first 
epistle  throws  into  prominence  iKnif:,  autrtjpiti,  pavTf 
Ofioc  m/iaroc  I.  X.,  Jfap't  ih  10)  aXiiBtia  (i,  22),  Xoyog 
(ii,  8),  iriariQ,  etc  The  reason  may  be  ventured  that 
the  persom  addressed  ia  the  second  efustle  were  in 
danger  of  being  tempted  into  error;  and  that  a  definite 
and  progressive  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  the  nafc- 
guard  against  those  loose  speculations  which  were  finat- 
ing  around  them.  On  this  account,  too,  we  have  ad- 
monition suggested  and  pointed  by  their  perilous  cir- 
cumstances, "  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure" 
<i,  10 ;  iii,  14) ;  nay,  the  purpose  of  the  epistle  seems  to 
he  given  in  iii,  17 :  "Ye  therefore,  beloved,  knowing 
befoiehand,  uke  heed  lest,  being  led  awey  with  the  er- 


ror of  the  lawless,  ye  fall  away  from  your  own  steadfsst* 
tiess ;  but  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  oui 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  The  iinytn»eic  is  the 
grand  theme  of  counsel  and  the  real  prophylactic  pre- 
sented, for  it  embodies  itself  in  that  Sucmaviv^  oa  the 
poesMsion  of  which  so  much  depends,  as  is  eeco  in  the 
•Uunons  to  Noah  and  Lot,  and  to  the  want  of  which  are 
traced  in  contnst  the  judgment  of  the  flood  and  the  Cite 
of  Sodom,  the  selfish  chancter  of  Balaam,  and  the  dark 
and  deceitful  ways  and  works  of  the  false  teach«s. 

There  is  also  a  characteristic  difference  in  the  mode 
of  quotation  from  the  O,  T.  Quotations  are  abundant 
in  the  first  epistle,  either  formally  introduced  by  itin 
yiypam-at  (i,  16),  or  by  £idri  -rtptixtt  tv  ry  ypaf^  (it, 
6),  or  are  woven  into  the  discourse  without  any  pre&- 
tory  statement,  as  if  writer  and  readers  were  eqnally 
familiar  with  them  {i,  24;  ii,  S,  4,  5,  7,  9.  10,  32,  24,  36; 
iii,  9,  10, 11, 15).  But  in  the  second  epistle  quotations 
are  onfrequent,  though  we  have  Paa.  xc,  4  in  iii,  8,  and 
Isa.  Ixv,  17  in  iii,  18.  Of  a  different  kind  are  the  allu- 
wonB  to  Noah  and  the  flood,  to  Lot  and  Sodom,  and  to 
Balaam.  Bat  we  may  still  explain  that  the  madcs  of 
handling  and  appl>-ing  the  O.  T.  may  dilfer  according 
to  the  purpose  which  any  writer  has  in  view.  In  a 
longer  and  fuller  epistle  there  may  be  quotations  at 
length,  but  in  a  shorter  one  only  apposite  allusions  to 
facts  and  incidents.  The  objection  would  have  beeu 
stnmger  tf  in  an  epistle  ascribing  itself  to  Peter  ibeie 
had  been  no  use  made  of  the  O.  T.  at  all;  but  a  third 
of  this  epistle  con^sls  of  references  to  the  O.  T.  «r  to 
warnings  drawn  from  it. 

The  peculiar  similsrity  of  a  large  portion  of  this 
epistle  to  that  of  Jude  has  often  been  commented  on. 
The  second  chapter  and  a  portion  of  the  third  are  so  like 
Jude  that  the  resemblance  cannot  be  accidental,  for  it  is 
found  in  words  as  well  as  in  thoughts.  It  has  been  cod- 
jectured  by  some  that  both  borrowed  from  a  common 
source.  Bishop  Sheriock  supposed  that  this  sonrce  was 
some  ancient  Hebrew  author  who  had  portrayed  tbe 
false  teachers,  Jude  having  used  tbe  epistle  of  Pelerss 
well  as  this  old  authoritv  {V»  and  intttU  of  J'ropktfy, 
Dissert,  i.  200,  Lond.  1726).  Herder  and  Hasse.  boM- 
iug  this  theory,  conjecture  the  document  comnoon  to 
both  writers  to  be  the  Zendavesta.  This  opinion  has 
no  foundation,  and  relieves  ns  of  no  difficulty,  (hhes 
imagine  that  Jude  followed  Peter,  and  several  reasnu 
have  been  alleged  in  favor  of  this  opinion  by  Mill, 
Michselis,  Storr,  Dabl,  Wordsworth,  Thiersch,  Heydeit- 
reich,  Hengstenberg,  and  tlaussen.  Their  general  ar- 
gument is  that  Peter  predicts  what  Jude  describes  as 
actually  existing  (Jude  18),  and  that  Jude  refers  to 
prnphedea  which  are  found  only  in  Peter.  But  it  is 
really  doubtful  if  both  epistles  refer  lo  the  same  class  of 
errorists.  Those  describe-!  by  Peter  are  rather  specu- 
lators, though  their  immoral  practices  are  also  noted, 
while  those  branded  by  Jude  arc  specially  marked  as 
libertines  and  sensualists,  whose  life  has  perx-erted  sod 
undermined  their  creed.  Others  again  hold  that  Peter 
twk  from  Jude;  such  is  the  view  nf  Hug,  Eicbhom. 
Credner,  Neander,  Uaycrhoff,  De  Wette,  Guericke,  and 
Bleek.  One  argument  of  no  small  force  is  that  the  sQrle 
of  Jnde  is  the  simpler  and  briefer,  and  Peter's  the  mom 
ornate  and  amplified;  that  Jude's  is  more  pointed  and 
Peter's  more  indefinite ;  and  that  some  allouons  in  Peter 
are  so  vague  that  they  can  be  understood  only  by  a  com- 
parison with  Jude  (comp.2  PeUii,4  with  Jude  0;  2  Pet. 
ii.  1 1  with  Jude  9).  Thus  Peter  says,  generally, "  Angtb 
bring  not  railing  accusations;"  Jnde  gives  the  special  in- 
stance, Michael  and  Satan.  Peter  speaks  ofthe**  angels 
that  sinned;"  Jude  says  mrac  precisely, they  "kept  not 
their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation."  Olshsn- 
sen  and  Augusti  in  part  think  that  the  similarity  may 
be  accounted  for  by  a  previous  correspondence  beiwe«i 
the  writers;  that  Jude  may  have  described  to  IVier 
tbe  character  and  practices  of  the  false  teachers,  and 
that  Peter,  relying  on  tbe  truthfidness  ofthe  statement, 
made  bis  own  usc^rfjit^ig^hg^^pftjg^hen  he  h«l 
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wniinii  to  refet  to  the  ume  or  ■  rimilur  cUm  of  perni- 
ctuus  MibTcnen  of  tnith  aiul  purity.  This  hypothesis 
i»  Kuctly  probable,  sml  it  ia  more  likely  that  Peter  bad 
rtsd  ib«  c|M«tle  of  Jude,  and  reproduced  in  hi*  own 
f  fmlk  ud  ID  lib  own  way  iu  distinctive  clauses,  which 
tB«t  have  deeply  iai(»eued  him,  but  with  such  diffid- 
ences at  the  aainc  tine  as  show  that  he  was  do  mere 
onpyvL  la  it  unworthy  of  an  apostle  to  use  another 
writing  divinely  authorized,  and  can  Peter's  appropri^ 
nan  of  w  much  of  Jude*!  lanf^uage  be  stigmatized,  as  by 
B^oK,  as  "  a  palpable  pUgiariam  ?"  Thus  Jude  uses  the 
phraW^douds  without  water,"  but  Peter  "  wells  witb- 
uca  watert"  this  flgaie  being  more  suited  to  his  imme- 
diale  purpose.  The  mnJ^iit;  at  Judo  12  was  from  rem- 
of  sound  before  Pvier'a  mind,  but  it  ia  changed 
of  popose  into  owiXoi ;  and  Jude's  {durase  iv  rate  ayd- 
noic  vfuvv  becomes  in  the  same  connecUon  in  Peter  iv 
T<uf  ariratt  airr^.  3  Pet.  ii,  17  shows  a  like  nmilai^ 
itr  and  difletenoe  compared  with  Jude  13.  The  claim 
uforigtuiUty  thusliea<«  the  ride  of  Jude,  while  original 
tbinUng  chaiactcriiea  Peter's  use  of  JiKie'a  terser  and 
miaatcr  diction.  There  ia  no  ground  for  Bertholdt's 
wiggotioD  to  reject  the  second  chapter  as  spurious;  or 
for  L'Umann's,  to  refer  both  second  and  third  chapters 
lo  a  post-apoMoUc  period ;  or  for  Lange  to  brand  as  spu- 
rioa  the  whole  of  the  second  ch^ter  with  the  last  two 
rencs  the  fint  chapter,  and  the  first  ten  verses  of  the 
third— that  is,  from  the  first  rovro  wpirov  yivvmovn^ 
10  the  other;  or  for  Bonsen  to  receive  wly  tbe  first 
tnlre  verses  and  the  oonduiUng  AaxfAogy  (Berthiddt, 
Ealeil.  im  If.T.  toL  vi;  Cllmann,  Der  twaU  Bruf 
Pari :  I^nge,  A  pottoL  ZeiltUUr,  i,  152 ;  and  in  Herzog's 
£wyUDp.s.v.;  Buosen,  IgiuOuu  von  Atawdtien,'p.  175). 

Other  more  speofic  objections  against  the  epistle  may 
be  briefly  alloded  to.  According  to  Hayerboff  (Emiett. 
p.  lUiX  the  writer  in  iii,  2  separates  himself  from  the 
apoMlM ;  Bleek  {EitiMt,  p.  57G)  and  others  supposing 
ihst  he  intended  to  characterize  himself  as  ao  apostle, 
and  having  before  him  the  somewhat  parallel  expressum 
v(  Jade,  he  so  far  altered  it,  but  in  the  alteration  has 
uiW  to  give  Indd  uuerance  to  his  purpose.  The 
phrase,  with  the  double  genitive  cai  rqc  rw>'  dron-u* 
htf  iftiv  iiToX^c  Tov  Kvpiov,  naturally  means,  "and 
the  eoBmaDdroeoe  of  the  Lord  given  by  your  apoettes." 
The  pranowi  »/imv  is  the  best-fustained  reading,  and 
the  Eogliah  version  does  violence  to  the  position  of  the 
woidik  As  Olshausen  and  Windischmann  have  shown, 
the  use  of  it/t£iv  does  not  exclude  Peter,  even  though  it 
Iw  rendered  "the  commandments  of  your  apostles  of  the 
Lur<l  Jcsos."  In  lact,  it  neither  denies  nor  affirms  his 
spnsileship;  though  if  ^/tiv  bad  been  em^teyM,  and 
the  phrase  mdwed  "our  apoetles^"  ttte  condnsion 
^dast  its  genuineness  would  certainly  have  some 
wogbt.  But  this  objection  that  the  writer  excludes 
hiunelf  from  the  apostles  neutralizes  another,  to  wit, 
that  the  writer  betrays  too  great  anxiety  to  show  him- 
Mtf  as  the  apostle  Peter.  He  could  not  certainly  do 
both  in  the  same  document  without  stultifying  himself. 
LHics  not  the  apostle  Paul  when  it  serves  his  object  use 
[niotedly  the  fint  penon  singular,  refer  to  himself,  and 
tmm  his  apostolic  office  as  Peter  does  in  i,  12, 13, 14, 
15?  The  use  of  the  name  ivfuiltv  in  i,  1  can  neither 
uD  tat  tbe  genuineness,  as  Dietlein  supposes,  nor  against 
il,  a»  Hayerboff  argues.  The  reference  in  iii,  1  to  a 
(water  erratic  ia  not  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  him- 
idf  with  tbe  anthor  of  that  epistle,  but  naturslly  comes 
ia  as  a  proof  of  his  anxi^  for  hia  readers  that  they 
thodd  bear  in  neowty  tbe  lessoiis  already  imparted  to 
then. 

It  is  said  that  tbe  first  epistle  was  addressed  to  a  par- 
ticular circle  of  chunhes  (1  Pet.  i,  1),  while  the  second 
IS  lo  Christians  in  general  (2  Pet.  i,  1),  yet  it  assumed 
(in.  I )  that  tbe  readers  were  in  both  cases  the  same,  the 
oMifiiflon  being  iocreased  by  the  fact  that  in  cb.  i,  16 
lbs  writer  speaks  aa  if  he  had  been  their  penocwl  in- 
MMctor,  wbeteas  in  ui,  16  be  tnata  them  aa  the  ^sd- 
)lm  of  FuL   Bat  we  nqr  well  sni^wse  that  the  fint 


efustle,  directed  to  a  large  enough  circle  at  first,  must 
soon  have  taken  its  place  as  a  general  epistle.  The  in- 
spired penmen  knew  well  that,  though  there  was  a  pat- 
ticular  occasion  fur  their  writing  and  special  counsels  to 
be  given,  yet  their  teachings  were  to  be  for  the  guidance 
ot  tbe  whole  Church.  Hence  we  sometimes  find  them 
directing  that  their  letters  should  be  read  beyond  tbe 
first  community  to  which  they  came  (CoL  iv,  16;  I 
Thess.  V,  27).  Peter  might  therefore  properly  write  a 
second  time  to  Christians  without  express  limitation  of 
country,  and  still  regard  his  readers  as  those  whom  be 
bad  admonuhed  before.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  by  bis  expression  in  i,  16  he  means  personal 
instruction :  the  reference  was  to  what  be  had  said  In 
his  former  letter.  We  muse  consider  too  tbe  drcum- 
stances  under  which  he  wntte  at  all  There  was  a  spa* 
rioos  kind  of  wisdom  corrupting  the  Church  (Co!,  ii,  S, 
16-23),  Jewish  traditions  had  thdr  influence ;  and  sen- 
sual indulgence  was  sure  to  fulbw.  Paul,  who  had  care- 
fully watched  the  churches  he  had  planted,  had  been 
long  a  prisoner,  and  was  thus  withdrawn  from  active 
superintendence  of  them.  Very  fitting  therefore  it  was 
that  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  should  write 
as  be  did  at  first,  to  confirm  the  doctrine  learned  of 
Paul,  and  to  inculcate  the  holy  principles  and  unblem- 
ished conduct  which  could  alone  fortify  believers  against 
impending  persecution.  Yet  he  anticipates  in  tbe  first 
letter  a  further  declension,  and  a  greater  necessity  for 
fkithful  renstanoe  of  error  (1  PeU  iv,  1  -4).  Now  we 
know  that  tbe  evil  did  increase ;  and  Paul  in  the  pa»- 
toral  epistles  qieaks  of  serious  depravation  of  doctrine, 
and  more  open  lawlessness  of  conduct  (1  Tim.  i,  19, 20; 
iv,  L:  2  Tim.  ii,  17, 18;  iii,  1-7).  The  second  epistle  of 
Peter  was  called  for,  then,  to  check  the  prc^p^  of  false 
teaching  and  of  unbecoming  conduct :  it  ukes  up  the 
matter  at  a  point  historically  iMter  than  the  firsts  but  it 
handles  tbe  same  t0|HC8,  and  so  is  a  proper  supplement 
to  it.  Thus,  as  Schott  says  (p.  162X  "  That  which  pre- 
seiited  itself  in  tbe  first  e|Mstle  we  see  also  in  the  second ; 
the  same  uncertainty  respecting  the  gospel -standing 
of  Gentile  Christians,  and  the  gospd-teaching  of  Paul 
(i,l,  10,12;  iii,  2, 15,  etc);  the  same  questionings  aliout 
the  revelation  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  the  final  judgment  (i,4,  tfc,  11, 12,  etc,  16,  etc. ;  Ii, 
V;  iii,2,8,etc,,  l^eto.,  L8);  the  same  tendeocy  tordax 
in  the  work  of  Christian  san'ctiflcatimi  0,  6- IS,  etc.; 
iii,  11,  etc,  14, 17)."  Other  noteworthy  traces  he  be- 
lieves he  can  detect  of  a  relationship  between  the  twob 
Some  of  these  are  a  debased  state  of  religious  knowledge 
grounded  on  Jewish  writings  alien  from  the  true  teach- 
ing of  Scripture,  and  an  affected  spirituality  which  foe- 
tend  sensual  indulgence.  Evidence  that  such  evils  ex- 
isted at  the  time  writing  may  be  found  more  deaily 
in  the  second,  more  fitintly,  but  yet  noUGeid>ly,  in  tbe 
first  ei^atle. 

Three  argnments  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  episUe  must  belong  to  post-apostolie  times.  1.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  doubts  about  Chrut's  second  coming, 
referred  to  in  iii,  8,  ^  could  not  have  arisen  in  aposiol^ 
limes,  when  the  belief  in  it  was  ao  firm  and  glowing ;  and 
a  period  of  some  length  must  have  elapsed  ere  it  could 
be  said  that  the  "fsthers  had  fallen  asleep."  But  tbe 
scoffers  referred  to  were  probably  Gnostics  who  never 
believed  that  event,  or  at  all  events  apirilualized  the 
truth  of  it  away ;  and  after  one  generation  had  passed 
they  might  use  the  language  imputed  to  them ;  or  "  the 
fathers"  may  denote  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  smce  whose 
decease  uniformity  bad  cbaractwiaed  all  the  proccasca 
and  hwB  of  nature.  The  Gnostic  apiiituaUsm  which 
treated  the  resurrection  as  past  eariy  troubled  the 
Church,  and  its  disciples  might  cast  ridicule  on  the 
faith  and  hopes  of  others  in  the  challenge  which  Peter 
quotes  2.  It  is  said  that  the  allusion  to  Paul's  epistles 
indicates  a  late  date,  as  it  supposes  them  to  be  collected 
in  part  at  least,  and  calls  them  by  the  sacred  name  of 
ypa^i  (iii,  Ifi,  16).  Bat  surely  it  mav  be  granted  that 
toward,  the  dose  of  PW^-^W^  "/^"^Jlt^^fl^ 
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nuj  hare  been  bnmght  together  and  placed  In  point 
oTaothori^  oa  the  mow  level  aa  the  O.T.;  and  that 
other  doeuiDeBta  alio — rig  Xminlc  ypaf  tic— already 
occupied  a  airoUar  place.  Whaterer  exegeaia  be  adopt- 
ed, this  is  the  general  result.  The  writings  of  Paul,  ao 
well  known  to  the  readen  of  this  epistle,  are  mentioned 
not  aa  a  comi^eted  whole;  the  phrase  iv  ravatf,  etc^  is 
not  to  be  talun  abeohitely,  Imt  relative^,  as  if  denoting 
"io  all  hb  epistlea  which  be  writea."  The  "things" 
referred  to  as  discuaaed  in  these  epistles  (rfpi  tovtuv) 
are  not  their  general  contents,  bat  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  and  the  end  of  the  world,  and  in  these  discuanons 
"are  some  things  hard  to  be  tuiderstood."  The  allusion 
certainly  presuppoees  a  late  age,  and  the  writer,  as  he 
inforois  us,  was  very  near  his  death.  The  date  of  Peter's 
death  is  not  precisely  known,  and  the  commoD  traditions 
omoeming  it  may  theiefbre  be  modified.  Aa  Alford 
■ays,  a  later  date  than  the  usnal  one  may  he  aeaigned 
to  it.  8.  Again,  it  is  held,  as  by  Neander,  that  the  e[»- 
thet "  holy  monnt,"  as  applied  to  the  hill  of  transfigura- 
tion, indicatee  a  late  period,  for  Zion  only  was  so  desig- 
nated ;  and  Mayerhoff  affirms  that  the  epithet  suits 
Mount  Zion  alone.  But  the  scene  on  which  the  glory 
of  Jesus  had  been  ao  displayed  might  many  years  after- 
wards be  well  called  "holy"  by  one  who  was  an  eye* 
witness,  when  he  referred  to  it  as  a  proof  and  symbol  of 
"  the  power  and  cmning  of  the  l^rd  Jesus." 

Still,  while  a  partial  reply  may  be  given  to  ob}ec- 
tions  based  on  diflference  of  style  and  of  doctrinal  rep- 
resentation, it  most  in  honesty  be  added  that  theae  dif- 
ferences are  not  all  of  them  whdly  a«coanted  for.  The 
style  and  matter,  aa  a  whole,  are  so  nnlike  the  first 
epistle,  that  one  has  considerable  difficulty  in  ascrib- 
ing bo^  epistles  to  the  same  author.  While  there  is 
similarity  in  some  words  or  phrases,  the  spirit,  tone, 
and  manner  of  the  whole  epistle  are  widely  diverse. 
Slinnte  criticism  may  discover  SiraK  Xfyiifttva,  and  ar- 
range them  in  proof  parallel  to  similar  usage  In  the 
first  epistle ;  hut  such  minuU*  do  not  bide  the  general 
dissimilitnde.  It  be  argued,  and  the  argnment 
fa  not  without  wdght,  (hat  a  flH^  would  have  imi- 
tated the  salient  peculiarities  of  the  first  epistie.  No 
one  of  ordinary  critical  discernment  would  have  fniled 
to  attempt  the  reproduction  of  its  cfaaracteristic  feat- 
ures of  style  and  thought.  But  the  absence  of  such 
studied  likeness  is  surely  in  favor  of  the  genuineness. 
It  may  be  added  also  that,  aa  then  «re  In  the  first 
«|risde  statements  ao  peentlar  to  It  as  to  be  found  no- 
where else,  the  same  specialty  in  what  seems  to  be 
undesi/ned  coincidence  marks  the  second  epistle  in 
the  declarations  of  its  third  chapter.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  in  the  second  century  to  impose  on  the 
churches  a  second  epistle  forged  in  Peter's  name,  and 
so  unlike  in  many  points  to  his  first.  A  direct  imi- 
tation of  bis  stylo  might  have  deceived  some  of  the 
chnrebes  by  Ita  obvious  features  of  similitude,  but  the 
case  Is  widely  dlAmnt  when  a  writing  so  obviously 
unlike  the  first  epistie  won  Its  way  Into  eirculation 
nnchallenged  in  Its  origin  and  history,  and  was  not 
doubted  save  at  length  liy  scholars  and  mainly  on  crit- 
ical groundn.  Wby  did  not  Origen  and  others  tell  us 
of  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  and  how  and  by 
whom  it  was  placed  in  the  canon  ?  Possibly  on  such 
points  they  were  ignorant,  or  at  least  they  knew  noth- 
ing that  warranted  suspicion.  Still  the  difference  of 
manner  between  the  two  epistles  remains,  and  perhapH 
one  might  account  for  it,  as  Jerome  has  hinted  and 
Calvin  has  supposed,  by  the  supposition  that  Peter 
dicteted  the  epistle  in  Aramaic,  and  that  the  amanu- 
ensis was  left  to  express  the  thoughts  in  his  own  forms 
and  phrases.  Diflference  of  condition  and  purpose  may 
aceount  for  diffiBrence  of  topic,  and  the  change  of  style 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  Greek  cf^yist  and  translator. 
If,  moreover,  we  admit  that  some  time  inter%-ened  be- 
tween the  composition  of  the  two  works ;  that  in  writ- 
ing the  first  the  apostle  was  aided  by  Silvanus,  and  in 
the  ieoond  by  amrtber,  periiapa  U»A ;  that  the  oirtnm- 


stuieat  of  the  ehnrches  addreaaed  by  hln  wan  eoarfd- 
erably  changed,  and  that  the  second  waa  wiHtan  ta 

greater  haste,  not  to  speak  of  a  possible  decay  of  tuaiU 
ties,  the  diflTerenoes  may  be  regarded  as  iasaflBdeot  to 
Justify  more  than  hesitation  in  admitting  its  gramiw- 
ness.  The  authenticity  of  the  epistie  has  bcwi  msiB- 
toined  more  or  less  decidedly  by  Uichaella,  Nttasdw, 
Flatt,  Aognsti,  Storr,  Dabl,  Hug,  Ueydenreii^.  UH- 
ner,  Wlndischmann.  Guerlcke,  Thiersch,  Stkr,  D4k- 
Idn,  Hofinann,  Lathardt,  Brttckner,  and  Olahansin. 
Feilmoaer  and  Davidaon  incline  to  the  Mme  side. 
These  are  great  names ;  yet,  though  we  agree  with 
their  opinion,  we  cannot  venture  to  say,  with  Bonnet, 
that  "  of  all  the  books  of  the  K.  T.  which  hav*  heea 
controverted  at  certain  times,  there  ia  not  one  wbssa 
authenticity  is  so  carton  as  that  of  the  seoood  epsstk 
<rf  Peter"  (JAwvL  TuL,  Introd.,  U,  701,  G«n^  IW^ 

II.  ThM,  Pkue,  Dtrign,  tad  Permit*  adAre$aed.— 
When  and  where  the  e^stie  was  written  cannot  he 
definitely  known.  The  place  was  Borne  In  all  fwobs- 
bUity ;  for  Peter,  after  coming  to  Rome,  did  not,  so  fir 
as  we  know,  leave  that  city  till  his  death.  His  death 
is  usually  placed  in  64,  bnt  it  may  have  been  later, 
and  tUaeidstle  was  written  just  befim  It.  Hayerbdr 
aacribes  it  to  a  Jewish  Christian  of  Alexandria  aboat 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  Hnther  places  it  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century  of  the  begtaaing 
of  the  second. 

The  persons  for  whom  the  epistle  is  intended  are 
"those  who  have  obtained  like  predooa  faith  with 
UB and  iti,  1  identifies  them  with  thoae  addressed  ia 
the  first  epistie.  It  la  objected  that  this  epistle  as- 
serts that  Peter  had  taught  them  in  icrsoD— -such  not 
Iteing  the  case  with  those  addressed  Id  the  first  episdc. 
But  the  phrase  adduced — iyvijpiaafttvvfuv  (i,  ]G),"we 
made  known  unto  you" — seems  to  ref^r  not  to  oral  dis- 
course, but  to  various  portions  of  the  first  epistle  in 
which  the  coming  and  glory  of  Christ  are  dwelt  cm. 
The  object  of  the  e|Mstle  is  to  warn  against  "  false 
teacher*,"  ** bringing  In  damnable  herasiea,*'  "deny- 
ing the  Lord  that  bought  tbem,"  holding  a  pecnlkr 
(Inmonologj- — covetons,  sensoal,  and  Imperious  apos- 
tates, the  victims  and  propagators  of  Antinomian  delu- 
sion. Probably  they  taught  some  early  form  of  Gnos- 
tic error,  which,  denying  the  Lord's  humanity  sod 
atoning  death,  ridiculed  his  secnnd  advent  In  maa'i 
nature,  set  aride  the  authority  of  biw,  and  by  this  et 
frontery  Justified  Itself  In  licentious  impurity.  The 
false  tochers  were  like  the  *' false  prapheU,"  perbs{a 
claiming  divine  basis  for  their  teachings,  and  theralm 
the  more  able  to  shake  the  faith  of  othen,  and  sedooe 
them  into  perilous  apostasy.  Thus,  in  brief,  as  the 
writer  himself  describes  it  (iii,  17),  bis  object  is,  first, 
warning,  or  to  caution  his  readers  against  seduction: 
"  Beware  lest  ye  also,  being  led  away  with  the  emrof 
the  wicked,  fiill  from  yonr  own  steadfastims" — vftrft- 
yvunovrfc— '*as  ye  know  those  things  befiwehavd," 
that  is,  from  his  descriptive  accounts;  and,  secondlj, 
counsel,  or  to  urge  on  them,  as  the  best  of  all  antidoM 
to  apostasy,  to  *'  grow  In  grace,  and  in  the  knowledgt 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  For  this  yapn 
and  yvMit^  would  fortify  them  and  make  them  inrin- 
cible  against  those  assaults  which  so  often  •ncceeded 
with  the  unwary  who  teW  In  their  heedlessness,  the 
graceless  who  trusted  in  their  own  strength,  and  tbe 
iiOiorant  or  half-informed,  so  liable  ftom  their  partial 
knowledge  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  system  dist 
dealt  in  novel  speculations,  professed  to  unfold  mrs- 
teries,  or  give  license  and  warrant  for  lawless  practices. 
The  supposition  of  Grotins,  that  it  was  written  b  the 
reign  of  Trajiin  against  the  Carpocratians,  and  by  Sim- 
eon,  ldsh<^  of  Jcmsalero,  Is  without  any  protMbilitj, 
as  Bertholdt  has  more  than  sufficienti}-  shown.  Tb« 
arguments  of  Schweglor  for  its  place  as  Roitm,  its  dsts 
the  end  of  tlie  second  century,  and  ite  purpose  as  an 
efibrt  to  conciliate  Petrioe^nd  Pauline  the<riogical  di^ 
ftrancas,  are  ailipBiiidtj^tnidiiaHd^q^MdMr. 
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UL  The  emImUt  of  the  epistle  Mem  quite  in  «ccord- 
ute  with  ita  uaerted  origin.  The  cnetomary  opening 
HliUtiDD  11  followed  by  an  ennmention  of  Cliristien 
Uewingi  end  exhorfattion  to  Christ ien  dutiee,  with 
fpcdel  nfereaoe  to  ttie  maintenanoe  of  the  troth 
whidi  bad  •beady  bem  eommunicatad  to  the  Clmrch 
(v  l-lSi-  BefeiTing  tben  to  Us  a^HMching  death, 
the  apostle  awigns  aa  trroandi  of  assnrance  for  believ- 
mhkown  personal  tefitiintiny  as  an  eye*witneiB  of  the 
tniisfi«nintion,  and  the  sure  word  of  propliecy,  tliat  Is 
lb  tettimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (14-21).  The  danger 
of  boBg  misled  by  U\ae  proptteta  is  dwelt  npon  with 
grM  aamcstnesa  throgghout  the  seeond  elupCer ;  their 
contoanesa  and  gross  sensuality,  comtrfoed  with  pre* 
tmoea  to  qriritaalisoi,  in  short  all  the  permanent  and 
fnadaaKnlal  cliaracterisUcs  of  Antinomianisni,  are  de- 
Kiibed;  while  the  overthrow  of  all  opponents  of  Chris- 
tisD  troth  is  predicted  (ii,  1-29)  in  connection  with 
pmpbscies  teaching  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  tlie 
itolractisa  of  lha  world  by  Sra,  and  tlie  promiiiB  of 
Mv  baaveni  and  a  new  aartb  wherefai  dwelletb  rigbt- 
eonssess.  After  an  eshortatton  to  attend  to  Paul's 
Uacbiog,  in  accordance  with  tit*  lees  explicit  adnionU 
u»  in  the  prerioas  epistle,  and  an  emphatic  warning, 
ibr  rpiftie  closes  with  the  customary  ascripti«m  of  glo- 
rr  tt>  DOT  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

nr.  C'oKsmbirKf,— Kxegetical  helps  on  the  whole 
of  this  epistle  exdnuvely  are  tlie  following:  Simson, 
Commatarg  (Lond.  1682,  4to);  Adwns,  Commentary 
(ibid.  16S3,  toL) :  Smith,  CosMienfaws  (ibid.  1690,  4to) ; 
IVurbof,  ErUarv^  (Atnst.  1718,  4lo);  Nitxsche,  Viu- 
Hattia  (Lipa.  178j,  8ro) ;  Piatt,  Df/etaio  (Tub.  1606, 
iro);  Itehl,  De  ai'&tyrif,  etc,  [includ,  Jude]  (Rost. 
IMtT,  4io):  Richter,  £>e  Oriyinr,  etc.  [iiictuil.  Jude] 
(ViL  1810,  8to)  ;  Ullmann,  A  mltguHff  (L4pa.  !322, 8vo) ; 
(Mttuam,  De  tnUg.  tl  AitlAatl.  etc.  (Heginm.  1832-3, 
Ibi:  in  English  in  the  BihL  RfpoM.  July  and  Oct.  1863) ; 
Viax.  Kethmiet,  etc  (Gener.  1829, 8vn) ;  Mouiier,  A  u- 
(k!WM,etc  [indwl.  Jude]  (Strasb.  1829,  8vo);  Delille. 
/ttrintfir, etc.  (ibid.  1835, 8vi)) ;  Magnus,  it/,  (ibid.  1836, 
*vo);  HeTdenreich,  AecMAtir,  etc  (Herb.  1837,  8vo); 
iudeman,  id  Ep.  de  P.  (Uenev.  1838, 8vo);  Pau- 
mm,  IntroAtetwH  crUiqve  (Siraab.  184!>,  8ro);  Brown, 
'>imn«!([oncfa.iJ(Edinb.  l8&6,8vo);  Smith,  f^uret 
[LmhL  187^  8vo).    See  Peteb,  First  Epistlb  of. 

Pater  or  ALCAirrARA,  St^  was  bom  in  the  place 
■ftcrwbieh  be  ia  sumanwit  in  1499,  studied  at  the  uni- 
mrnty  in  Salamanca,  and  when  rixteen  yean  old  be- 
am a  yranriscan  monk.  In  1519  he  became  prior  at 
Beisjoc,  and  in  1524  priest.  For  several  years  he  lived 
is  retiieoKnt,  but  in  1538  he  was  made  general-superior 
■^hii  urder  in  Estremadura.  In  I55&  he  foundHl,  with 
t^amsent  of  p«^  Julius  III,  a  separate  reformed  con- 
Cqntioa,  called  the  ObtrrvantiiU  (q.  v.),  and  assisted 
^  Tberm  in  her  Rfurms  of  the  Carmelites.  He  died 
■a  li«l  and  was  canonised  in  1669.  His  work  Oe  ora- 
hm  tt  wuiStatiam  was  long  and  widely  drcubiled.  The 
Ht  amm  pace  sni  tranquiUiitUe  is  not  genuine.  Ac- 
mtitngtotlw  legend,  Peter  walked  on  the  sea  by  raiih. 
Ib  ■  pictore  in  ihe  Munich  gallery,  he  not  only  wallts 
kuuelf,  but  a  lay  brother  goes  with  him,  whom  Peter 
*tm  to  encourage  by  pointing  to  heaven.  See  Aaa 
?<PKtanm,  ToL  viii. 

Peter  of  AutXAMniUA  (1),  the  first  of  that  name 
in  tbc  list  of  bishops,  and  noted  for  the  pert  he  took 
•EUHt  tlw  Heletiao  acbiara,  was  bom  in  the  3d  cen- 
■uv-  Ha  was  friaced  over  the  aea  of  Alexandria  after 
Ibtdtath  ofTheonas, which  occurred  ApTil9,S00.  Pe- 
t(r  had  not  occupied  the  pnsition  quite  three  yean  when 
>^  pcncculion  comraeoced  by  the  emperor  Diocletian, 
14  coDtiDued  by  his  sooconors,  broke  out  in  804.  Peter 
nt  oUiged  to  bide  himself,  and  Hed  from  one  place  to 
*Mber.  as  we  learn  from  a  discourse  said  to  have  been 
'•li«n«d  by  huB  in  priaon,  in  which  he  states  that 
^  fma  sbfUer  at  diffmnt  times  in  Ifesopotsmia,  in 
Fbnici%  in  Palestiiie,  and  in  Tarioas  islands.  Gave 


conjectures  that  he  was  imprisoned  dating  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  or  Maximian  Galerina,  but,  if  so,  Peter  must 
have  obtained  his  release  before  the  schism  in  the 
Egyptian  churches.  In  306  he  assembled  a  council, 
which  passed  upon  the  misdemeanors  of  Meletius,  bish- 
op  of  Lyoopoliih  This  prelate,  in  pubJishiBg  calum- 
nies againat  Peter  and  his  conocil,  finally  created  a 
schism  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  which  lasted  150 
years,  Peter  was  obliged  to  seek  his  safely  in  flight. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  the  persecution  he  was,  suddenly 
and  contrary  to  all  expectation,  again  arrested  by  order 
of  Uaximin  Daaa,  and,  without  any  distinct  charge  l>e. 
ing  brought  against  him,  was  beheaded  No\-.  2^  811. 
EuseUus  speaks  with  the  highest  admiration  of  his  ft* 
ety  and  his  attainments  in  aacred  literature,  and  he  is 
revered  as  a  saint  and  martyr  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches.  His  memory  is  now  celebrated  by 
the  Latin  and  tireek  churches  on  the  26tb,  except  in 
Rusna,  where  the  more  ancient  compuUtion,  which 
placed  it  on  the  S6tb.  is  still  followed.  Peter  wrote 
several  works,  ot  which  there  are  very  scanty  remains : 
(1.)  Sermo  de  Pamlenlia :— (2.)  Sermo  ta  Stmehnt  Ptu- 
dui.  These  disouurwa  are  not  extant  in  their  original 
form,  but  lifteen  canons  relating  to  the  Upsi,  or  those 
who  in  time  of  persecution  had  fallen  away— ^fourteen 
of  them  from  the  Sermo  de  PaatiteiUia  (Xufoc  npi  pt- 
ravoiac),  the  fifteenth  from  the  ^enao  m  Sanctum 
Pateha—m  contained  in  all  the  Canomm  Collectume$. 
Thty  were  published  in  a  Latin  Tcrsion  in  the  J/scrv- 
prttbgtiam  (Basle,  1660);  in  the  OrlhodoxograjAa  of 
Heroldus  (ibid.  1566),  and  of  Giyncus  (ibid.  1669):  in 
the  first  and  second  editions  of  De  la  Bigne's  BibUiakeea 
Patrum  (Paris,  1575  and  1589),  and  in  the  Cologne  edi- 
tion (1618).  They  are  given  also  in  the  Concilia.  It 
is  only  in  some  MSS.  and  editions  that  the  separate 
soarce  of  the  tffteentb  eanoo  is  pointed  out: — (8.)  Aj&rr 
tk  Dwindle  $.  Datatf.  There  is  a  dtatlon  from  this 
treatise  in  the  Acta  ConciUi  Epkenrn;  it  occurs  in  the 
Adio prima,  and  a  part  of  it  is  again  cited  in  the  Dt^ 
Jetuto  CgriUi, yihich  is  given  in  the  sequel  of  tht  Acta: 
— (4.)  //omUia  de  Advenht  Salcatarit  ».  Chritti,  A 
short  citation  from  this  occurs  in  the  Latin  version  of 
the  work  of  Leontius  of  Byzantium,  Cmtra  Neitoricmoe 
et  Eutychianoe,  lib.  i ; — (5,  6.)  Two  fragments,  one  de- 
scribed. Ex  primo  Sermme,  de  eo  qtiod  aw  praexitlit 
Anima,  nee  am  peeeatut  pri^erea  m  Corjna  witia  eitf 
the  other  as  Ex  Mytagoffia  quam  fedt  ad  Ecderiam 
cum  Marttfrii  Coronam  tutcfpturut  estel,  are  cited  by 
the  emperor  Justinian  in  his  Epitlola  ad  Memum 
CPolitanum  adrfrnu  Oru/mem, gtvea  in  the  Acta  Con- 
cilia CPolitam  II  a.  UCcumemd  V  {Concitia,  vol.  v, 
coL  652,  ed.  Labbti ;  vol  iii,  coL  356, 267,  ed.  Ilardouin)! 
Another  fragment  of  the  same  diaeourse  is  contauied  in 
the  compilation  Leoalii  el  Joaimit  Rerum  Sacrarum 
lib.  ii,  published  by  Mai  in  the  above-cited  CuUedio, 

vii,  85: — (7.)  Epittola  S.  Petri  Epitcopi  ad  KccteMiam 
Alexandrinam,  noticing  some  iTTCgular  proceedings  of 
the  schismatic  Meletius.  This  letter,  which  is  very 
short,  was  pubUslied  in  a  Latin  version  by  Sdpio  Maffei 
in  the  thinl  volume  of  his  Obeervatiotu  f^aterarie  (Ve- 
rome,  1787-40,  6  vols.  12mo);— (8.)  Doctriaa.  A  frag- 
ment of  r  his  work  is  cited  by  Leontius  and  Joannes,  and 
was  published  by  Mai  (ibid,  p,  96).  The  published 
fragments  of  Peter's  works,  with  few  exceptions,  arg 
given  in  the  fmirth  volume  of  Galland's  BMiolhfca  Po- 
tntm,  p.  91,  etc    See  EuKbius,  Hist.  Ecclri.  vii,  32; 

viii,  13;  ix,  6,  cum  notis  Valesii;  Alhuasius,  Apologt 
contra /trMinoa,  c  59;  Epiphanins, /.  «. ;  Cm^lia,\,c\ 
Cave,  Hi»L  l.itt.  ad  wm,  801,  i,  160  (Oxford  ed.  1740^)  \ 
HUemont,  Mimoira,  v,  436,  etc;  Fabricius,  BitlioUi. 
Grac.  ix,  816,  etc ;  Ceillier,  Hist,  des  A  utevrt  eacree  ^ 
eecUsitutiquft,  iv,  17  sq. :  Dupin,  BibHotkiipie  det  A  u- 
teurt  eccUs. ;  Ualland,  Bibliolh.  Patrum,  proleg.  ad  voL 
iv,  c  6. — Smith,  IHct.  nf  Gr.  and  Rnm.  Hioff.  <md  MytkoL 
Hi,  219.  Comp.  Hoefer,  A'oilV.  Biof/.  Ginirale,  xl,  188; 
Domer,  CkrittoUtgit,  i,  810;  Hefele,  Cottaliengetdi.  i, 
827  s,.;  Sebair.  Oi^^^S.^  ..GoOglc 
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Peter  or  Alxxaitoria  (3),  anotber  patriarch  of 
that  aee,  was  bom  near  the  bc^nning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury^  during  the  life  of  Athanaaius,  whom  he  for  many 
years  accompanied,  sharing  his  variable  fortunea,  aa 
preabjrter  of  the  Church  at  Alexandria.  He  was  dea- 
igoated  bv  Athananus  aa  his  succesaor,  and  upon  tbe 
death  of  t'hat  celebrated  Church  father  (A.D.  S78)  was 
•iqpointed  to  the  place,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
mtbodox  among  tbe  people,  and  with  tbe  approTal  of 
tbe  neighboring  bishops.  The  Ariraa,  however,  who 
bad,  ei^er  from  fear  or  reverence,  conceded  qoiet  poa- 
aiasion  to  Athanasius,  were  by  no  means  dispoaed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  an  orthodox  succeasor; 
and  Peter  was  at  once  deposed  and  imprisoned.  Mak- 
ing his  escape,  he  fled  to  Kome,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  pope  Damasus  I,  leaving  his  Arian  compet- 
itor, LuduI^  in  poaassMon  of  tbe  Church  of  Alexan- 
dfift.  After  five  year^  abaencc,  l^eter  returned  with 
letters  from  the  pope  confinning  his  UUe  to  the  see,  and 
regained  posseswon  of  the  church  by  favor  of  tbe  peo- 
ple, who  depoaed  Lucius,  and  forced  him  to  flee  to  Con- 
stantinople; Peter  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  of  hia 
con  temporaries,  but  survived  hia  restoration  only  a 
ahon  timCb  He  died  Feb.  14, 881,  and  waa  succeeded 
by  bia  brother  Hmotby.  Tale^ua  speaks  of  htm  aa  the 
abettor  of  Maximus  the  Cynic  in  his  usurpation  of  the 
see  of  Constantinople  in  place  of  St.  Gregory  (Nazian- 
sen),  but  this  is  scarcely  probable,  since  Gregory  him- 
self eulogize*  him.  Theodoret  ascribes  this  act  to  Tim- 
othy. Of  the  writings  of  Peter,  parts  of  two  letters 
have  been  preserved  to  us  by  Theodoret  and  Facundus; 
tbe  flrst  giving  an  account  of  the  persecutions  and  acu 
of  Tiolenoe  perpetrated  by  Lucius  and  the  Ariana;  tlie 
second,  EpittoUt  ad  EpUcopo$  tt  Pre$bsftero$  atque  Dia- 
eo»o*  pro  eera  Pide  m  extUio  coattiMot,  i,  ad  Epiaeopoa, 
Prtdbj/terot,  alqm  Diatxmot  qui  tub  Valtn/e  /mperatore 
Diocataream  filer  ant  txuki  ntiwt.  See  Ceillier,  Hitl.  da 
AuUurt  tacrii  tt  eccUt,  viii,  464  sq.(  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  GMraU,  xl,  138;  Smith,  DicL  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Biog.  and  MytkoL  iii,  220. 

Peter  of  Amiens.    See  Petek  thk  Hkrmit, 

Peter  (^Pierre)  of  St,  Anpr^  (known  also  as  Jttm- 
Atiloim  Rampalle),  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  in 
1824  at  L'Isle  (oomt^  Venaiasin).  After  having  taken 
in  1640  tbe  gari>  a(  tbe  barefoot  Carmelitea  under  the 
name  of  Pierre  de  St,  Andre,  he  taught  philosophy  and 
theology ;  became  about  1667  general  definitor  of  his 
order,  and  died  at  Rome,  in  the  exercise  of  these  duties, 
Nov.  29,  1671.  Although  he  left  only  some  odes  in 
praise  of  St.  Theresa,  father  Coamo  de  VUliers  claims 
that  be  had  so  much  facility  in  Latin  poetry  that  he 
was  regarded  as  a  second  Baptiste  Mantouan.  We 
have  of  his  wurka,  llittaria  gemradt  Fralrmn  IHt- 
calceatorum  itrd.  de  MonU-Carmelo  (Home,  1668-1671, 
2  vols,  fnl.) ;  this  history  is  the  continuation  of  that 
tmdertakeo  by  father  Isidore  de  St.  Joseph,  who  died 
in  \^:—Le  Rdigieux  dtms  la  Solitude  (Lyons,  1668, 
12mo):— Aa  Vie  du  B.  Jean  de  la  Croix  (Aix,'l67&,8vo). 
He  has  translated  into  French  tbe  Voyage  a  tOrient 
{1659,  8vo),  and  tbe  Vit  du  Dominique  de  Jinu- 
Uarie,  two  works  of  Esprit  Julien,  as  well  as  tbe  Mude- 
teine  perittente  et  converlie,  and  the  A  texit  of  father  Brig- 
nofe^Sale.  A  Traiii  de  la  Phytionomie  naturrlle  and  two 
sacred  tragedies  are  also  attributed  to  him,  which,  in  all 
probability,  are  by  an  homonymous  poet,  Antoine  Ram-  ' 
palle,  known  by  a  verse  from  the  A  rt  PoUique  of  Boileau 
(cb.  iv,  ver.  86).  .See  De  ViUlers,  MiUotk.  Camelitana, 
U,  646;  Achard,  ZMcf.  HiM.  de  la  Protence;  Barjavel, 
Biog.  du  Vanduee,  ii,  296.— Hoeftr,  A^ouv.  Biog.  Gmu- 
rafe,xl,196. 

Peter  of  Anoixi,  a  Swiss  theologian  of  the  16th 
centuri-,  flourished  at  Basle  as  doctor  and  professor  of 
canon  law.  He  wrote  about  1460,  LibeUut  de  Cm»arum 
Monorchia  ad  Fridericum,  etc  (under  the  title  De  Im- 
perio  Romano,  edited  by  Faber,  Soasburg,  16(tt;  Nu- 
ieab.t867>  The  work  takes  the  ground  that  the  Ger- 


man empire  is  tbe  oontinuance  of  tbe  Roman  imperils 
(a  view  in  very  recoit  Unm  espoused  Freeman  in  km 
Coa^araiive  Poliiiat),  All  princes  are  aubordioate  Is 
tbe  emperor;  the  emperor  is  tlie  subordinate  of  ttiepifi^ 
who  has  received  hia  authority  from  God. 
Peter  of  Awtioch  (l).  See  Pktkh  Poixa 
Peter  of  Aktiocr  (2),  the  third  patriarch  of  Ihit 
name  in  tbe  current  tables  of  the  occupants  of  that  mc, 
which  commence  with  the  apostle  Peter,  waa  bom  war 
tbe  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  Cootenponrv 
with  Michael  Cemlarius,  patriarch  of  Constantiwjplt 
and  Leo  of  Achridia,  he  united  with  them  in  bostilitT 
to  tbe  Latin  Church.  According  to  Cave,  Peter  bitteilT 
inveighed  against  tbe  lives  and  doctrines  of  tbe  Latin 
clergy,  and  especially  against  the  addition  of  the 
jUioque  to  tbe  creed;  while,  according  to  L«  Quien,bt 
preserved  a  more  imparl  tone,  and  showed  ercn- 
where^adisposition  averse  to  schism."  Peter  obtsined 
the  patriamhate  in  the  year  1068,  and  in  the  same  jax 
be  sent  aynodical  letters  to  the  patriarcha  of  Afexio- 
dria,  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople,  and  to  pope  Leo 
IX,  signifying  his  accession.  Cave  statca  that  be  jnn 
to  the  pope  "a  profeasion  of  his  faith,"  but  it  is  probaUe 
that  be  has  applied  this  term  to  the  synudical  letter, 
of  which  a  Latin  version  appears  among  tbe  lettcn 
Leo  IX.  Le  Quien,  who  had  in  his  posacsrion  the 
Greek  text  of  these  synod ical  letters,  complains  of  tbe 
great  discrepancy  between  the  (ireek  text  aid  tbr 
Latin  version.  Two  tetters  of  Peter  appear  in  Greek, 
with  a  Latin  version,  in  the  Afomtmenla  KccUtia  Gnm 
of  Cotelerius  (ii,  112, 145).  The  first  b  entitled  EpiMtit 
ad  Dominicum  Gradensem,  and  is  an  answer  to  Douiin- 
icns  Gradensis  a.  Venetns,  patriarch  of  Venice  or  A^m- 
leia,  whose  letter,  in  tbe  collection  «r  Cotelerius  pre- 
cedes that  of  Peter ;  tbe  second  is  addrewed  to  Klicbsri 
CerulariuB  (Epielola  ad  Michaelem  Cerularium),  sod 
is  preceded  by  a  letter  of  Michael  to  Peter,  to  which  it 
is  the  answer.  A  considerable  part  of  this  letter  bid 
previously  been  published  by  Leo  AUaliua,  in  hi*  Ik 
Consentu  Ecdenarum  Orient,  tt  OccidenL  lib.  iii,  c.  13. 
§  4.  There  is  extant  in  MS.  at  Vienna  anotha  leiur 
of  Peter,  Pdri  Epiikila  ad  Joamiem  Tranenarm  in  Apa- 
Ha  Epixopum,  relating  to  the  mattera  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  See  Csre, 
Hi»t.  Lilt,  ad  ann.  1040,  ii,  132;  Oudin,  CommeiU.d* 
Scr^orib.  H  Ser^tit  Eeelet.  it,  606;  Lam  bee,  Costsw*. 
de  BibliolL  Caaaraai  Le  Qnlen,  Orion  Ckrimm.  a, 
764. 

Peter  {Pitrrt)  OF  Bauhk  (Lat.  Petna  de  Palma\ 
general  of  the  Dominicans,  was  bom  at  Baame  (coantr 
of  Bourgogne)  in  the  ktter  part  of  tbe  18th  cmunv. 
Having  early  embraced  the  rule  of  St.  Dominic,  he  m» 
aent  in  1821  to  Paris,  and  there  gave  public  leswoi 
upon  tbe  I.ivre  dee  SentencM  of  Pierre  Lombard,  la 
1343  he  was  elected  general  of  his  order  by  a  unanimitr 
of  votes.  He  died  in  Paris  March  1, 1345.  He  wrote 
Pottilla  in  quatuor  Evangelia,  some  copies  of  whicb  on 
preserved  at  Basle  and  at  Tours,  and  two  LeUm  Ety 
diquee,  whicb  have  not  been  printed.  See  Quetif  rt 
Echaid,  Script,  ord.  Pmdie.  i,  614.— Hocfer,  .Vmc9.  Bieg. 
Ginende,  xl,  198. 

Peter  {Pierre),  was  or  Btftmni,  was  a  Freadi  birto- 
rtan,  who  died  in  the  12th  century.  It  is  suppoaed  ihst 
he  was  canon  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  He  left  a  Ckro- 
nique,  which  begins  with  the  creation  of  tbe  world  and 
ends  with  1187.  For  ancient  times,  it  is  a  coni|nUtMa 
from  Euseliius.  from  St.  Jerome,  Indore  of  Seville,  Cing- 
ory  of  Tours;  for  modem  timee^  from  Fredtfgaire.  St. 
Odon,  etc  Howevw,  some  passagea  from  tbia  Oin» 
nique,  reUtive  to  Su  Martin  of  Tours,  to  the  abber  of 
Cormery,  and  to  the  counts  of  Anjou,  are  not  witbigit 
interest  It  has  never  been  published  entire.  Sh<« 
fragments  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Recueil  nt  DucImsm 
(iii,  366-372),  and  in  that  of  Bouquet  (iii,  v,  vi.  i-iii,  x. 
xi,  xli);  but  H.  Salmon  has.recenlJy  puUtshed  (he  bM 
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KSS,  fnt  from  the  Imperu)  Libcuy,  two  ftom  ths  V«t- 
ioM,  Sec  Hitt.  LiU.  de  la  France,  xu,  80;  xiii,  67; 
Andre  SatmoD,  Xolictt  mr  let  Ckrvtaqua  de  Tourame. 
-Uoefef,  A'twr.  Bitg.  GMraU,  xl,  191. 

Peter  BmutABDiNUs,  an  Italian  reformer,  the  iii- 
uattc  compsnion  of  SaronaroU,  was  a  Florentine  by 
binh  aod  of  hymblc  descent.  He  was  attracted  by  the 
tMrbing  of  the  great  Itatiao  KTormer,  and  after  the 
rxecatim  of  SaTonanla  fteqnently  met  \m  fiiUowen 
MTct^,  and  enoonnged  them  in  Bteadftstness  to  the 
ttich.  He  finally  be^me  a  leader  among  the  Italian 
rcfonted,  and  as  such  forbade  all  participation  in  the 
HaioKnEa  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  favored  commaniMic 
life,  dtligcDce  ID  prayer,  and  nmpUdty  in  dress.  Pur- 
nml  bj  the  Cbuch  and  by  the  StJit<^  he  fled  with  all 
hii  faaily  to  the  home  of  connt  Picus  de  Minndola, 
but  OB  the  way  be  was  captured  and,  after  a  hasty  trial, 
wstoaQdaimed  to  be  beraed. 

Petsr  OF  Bloh  (Peina  Bltmuit),  so  called  froni 
tbe  place  of  his  tnrtb,  a  toanied  ceelesiasrjcal  writer, 
tkwricbed  in  tbe  12th  centoiy.  He  studied  at  Paris, 
SolngoA,  and  Oxfurd,  and  there  was  so  interested  in 
Kbi>lucic  pursaits  that  he  became  a  student  of  John  of 
Silieboiy.  In  1167  he  was  appointed  the  teacher  and 
MrtrtMy  of  young  king  William  II  of  Sicily.  Fear  of 
Vsntuatioo,  prompted  by  jealousy  of  his  success,  made 
him  leave  Italy,  and  he  remained  for  a  while  in  France. 
In  1168  be  was  invited  to  England  by  Henrv  II ;  was 
Domimted  archdeacon  of  Bat^  and  afterwards  became 
cbsDMllor  of  Canterimry  and  archdeacon  of  London. 
Fur  tbe  apace  of  fourteen  yean  he  was  one  of  the  most 
infloential  men  in  England,  both  as  a  politician  and  a 
chaicbmsn.  He  died  in  ISOO.  He  is  said  to  have  first 
<acd  the  word  transubetantiatkiL  His  letters  are  very 
intmsung;  they  are  admired  for  their  elegance  and 
pOTpicnity  of  Ungoage.  Beaidee,  PWer  of  filois  de- 
tOTcs  to  be  pointed  out  as  one  of  tboee  ecclesiasdcs  of 
ib«  Middle  Ages  who  dared  to  speak  oat  against  the 
•bo«»  in  school,  Church,  and  8tat&  He  complains 
biiuriyof  the  superficial  ways  of  the  clerg>-,  who  were 
ihrn  die  educators  of  tbe  world.  He  reproaches  those 
who  moot  qnestiona  reflecting  time  and  fpace,  and  the 
iiuiiKtrfniuvei8tb(Riwer*()(Kt),befon  they  bad  learned 
tkc  deneou  of  adowe.  These  cbarlattns  strove  afier 
liiiCh  things,  and  ne^eeted  the  doctrines  of  salvation. 
P«»  of  Blois's  writings  have  been  collected  under  the 
till*,  Optm  omnia,  mate  primitm  m  Aiiffiia  ope  codieum 
""■•wcripforafn  nii/ionuTHque  optimarum,  edidit  J.  A. 
GiH  LLD.  (4  vols,  8vo).  See  Wright,  Biog.  Brit. 
liwr.  ii,  366  sq. ;  Darting,  Cgclop.  BOhoffr.  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ; 
^,Dw;mfngetch.;  Hardwick,  Ck.  HiaLofthe  Middle 
Neander,  Hit,  of  ChriHian  Doiflwu.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Petar  or  Bmrrs  (Piem  de  Brois),  ■  French  ecde- 
MMic  flf  the  12th  centoiy,  is  noted  as  the  representa- 
iiTt  of  tbcoe  anti-hierarchical  tendencies  which  so  gen- 
prevailed  in  Southern  France.  He  was  a  priest, 
t«[  migned  his  orders,  preferring  to  become  a  leader 
tJ  the  people  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church, 
IIW.  Peter  of  Clogny,  whose  pastoral  epistles 
I"**  bishops  of  the  south  of  France  are  the  principal 
Mice  of  iafimnaUon  oonoeming  Peter  of  Bniys,  le- 
PJ^AssUiB  with  heietieal  opinions;  and,  although 
iM  scoonnt  of  on  enemy  is  always  to  be  read  with  sus- 
l«*<».  the  high  and  disinterested  character  of  tte  abbot 
<if  Hnpiy  gives  more  than  ordinary  value  to  his  narra- 
Ore.  The  time  of  the  composition  of  the  preface  to  the 
wfutstion  (the  body  of  which  was  of  early  date)  was 
'h°rtlv  ifter  the  death  of  De  Bmys,  which  took  place 
^Mt  A.D.  II2&  Ac  this  time,  the  auUmr  tells  us,  the 
hod  been  flourishing  for  twenty  years.  Peter  of 
"Ml  «Kms  to  have  rejected  infant  baptism,  because 
»  felt  that  baptism  without  faith  was  of  nn  avail,  and 
*ith  Abdant  he  febaptized  adults.  He  also  rejected 
«  pnbUc  divine  service,  for  God,  he  argued,  "ante 
"Wn  vel  ante  stabulum  invocatus"— is  heard  as  well 
*thi  ioB  n  in  the  church.   The  croaaea  he  would 


bum,  and  not  hoiMr,  for  that  is  a  reproaidi  to  the  eulfer> 
inga  of  the  Saviour.  Peter  of  Bruya  even  maintained 
that  the  Supper  vaa  not  instituted  by  Christ  as  a  rite 
of  perpetual  observation;  that  he  only  once  distributed 
bis  body  and  blood  among  bis  disciples^  This  expres- 
sion is  obscure:  perhaps  he  meant  to  say  that  Christ 
had  observed  this  rite  once  for  all.  He  also  rejected 
the  mass  and  sacrifices  for  the  dead.  He  found  many 
followen,  known  u  the  PUrvbnuiaiu  (q.  v.).  Peter  of 
Bruys  was  burned  at  St.  Gilles  on  Still  Friday,  in  11M» 
in  the  Arelatensia  diocese,  by  a  mob,  in  an  emeuta 
caused  by  bis  preoching,  and  probably  instigated  by  tbe 
Bomish  ecclesiastics.  See  Gieeeler,  Kirrhei^Mdi.  voL 
ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  686 ;  Engelhardt,  Dogmengetch.  vol.  ii,  ch.  iii, 
p.  51  sq.;  MUnscber,  Dogmengach.  (edit,  by  Cbhn),  p. 
209,210.   (J.H.W.)     "     ^        ^  ' 

Peter  ov  Coajh  {Peinu  CtUauu),  a  French  prel- 
ate of  some  note,  fionrished  in  the  second  half  of  tbe 
12th  century.  He  was  abbot  at  Mootier  la  Celle  from 
llfiO;  in  1162  he  filled  a  like  office  at  St.  Remis,  near 
Rheims;  and  in  1181  was  made  Ushop  of  Cbartres. 
He  died  in  1183,  Peter  of  Celho  left  mystical  inters 
pretations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  letters  to  the  popes 
and  bishops  and  many  princes,  who  highly  esteemed 
him.  He  had  reAnmatoty  ideas,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  them.  His  works  have  been  collected  and 
pnUuhed  several  ttmea.  One  edition  is  by  Sbrmond 
(Pu.  1818  i  Ten.  17H). 

Pater  (Pierre)  of  Chabtres,  a  French  ecdedastia 
who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  10th  century,  died 
about  1039.  The  authors  of  the  Hiiloire  Litfhmre 
fa  France  attribute  to  him  several  works.  We  men- 
tion only  Manuab  Ecdetimticttm,  MwmaU  de  Mgtt^- 
Hit  Eoelaim,  and  Speculum  Fcd^tia.  This  last  treat- 
ise, which  otfeiB  m  curious  details  upon  the  origin  or 
meaning  of  liturgical  magea,  is  unpublished ;  but  we 
indicate  three  manuscript  copies  in  tbe  Imperial  U- 
brary  of  Saint-Victor,  under  the  numbers  618,  724,  928. 
Number  923  has  one  chapter  more  than  the  other  two. 
Jean  Garet,  canon  of  Lonvain,  Gesner,  Possevin,  and 
after  them  tbe  authors  of  the  Hittoire  Litth-aire,  desig- 
nate also  among  the  works  of  our  chancellor  a  Para- 
pkrtue  tkt  Ptedmi,  likewise  unpublished.  There  is, 
finally,  in  the  libraiy  of  Hont-Saint-Hichel,  Gloeem  mi 
Job,  Meamdum  Petrum,  camxUarium  Camutetuem.  See 
Gesner,  BiU.  Univertalxt,  p.  669;  Possevin,  Apparataa, 
ii,  246 ;  Hist.  Lift,  de  la  France,  viL  841.— Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Giniraie,  xl,  184. 

Peter  CHRvaoLANCB,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century.  He  was  raised  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Milan  in  llio,  having  previously 
held  some  less  important  Mb  He  was  sent  by  pope 
Paschal  II  on  a  mission  to  the  emperor  Alexius  I  Com- 
nenus,  and  engaged  eagerly  in  the  controversy  on  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  principal  work  i% 
Ad Imperatorem  Dommum  Alexium  Cotmenum  Oratio, 
etc,  designed  to  prove  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
^irit  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  pub- 
lished in  the  Grada  Ortkodoxa  of  Allatius,  i.  879^ 
etc.  (Rome,  1652.  4lo),  and  given  In  a  Latin  version 
1^  BaroniuB,  AtmaL  £ede$.  od  ann.  1116,  vol.  viii, 
etc. 

Peter  CniiTSOLOODS,  St.,  an  Italian  prelate,  waa 
bom  at  Imola,  in  the  narthem  part  of  Italy,  towards  the 
ckise  of  the  4th  century.    He  was  educated  by  Corne- 
lius, a  bishop,  and  received  ordination  as  deacon  from 
the  same  prelate.   In  433  he  waa  consecrated  archbishop 
nf  Ravenna  by  pope  Sixtus  III,  who  knew  all  his  merit. 
He  labored  to  reform  several  abuses  which  had  been 
introduced  into  bis  ^ocese,  and  to  extirpate  the  rem- 
nants of  pagan  superstition.   In  A.D.  448  St.  Germain 
d'Auxerre  having  come  to  Ravenna,  Peter  received  him 
with  merits  of  the  most  profound  veneration.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  heresisrch  Entyches  wrote  to  bim  oom* 
plaining  of  the  condemnation  passed  on  him  by  Flavi- 
anus  of  Constantinople,  and  Peter  reoli^  to  him  in 
Digitized  byV-^OOglC 
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Jane,  449,  expreanng  his  grief  to  see  that  the  disputes 
upon  the  DiyBteiy  the  incunation  were  not  ended. 
He  died  Dea  2, 460.  His  leal  for  the  instraction  of  his 
flock  is  shown  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-ux  SertHo- 
mi,  collected  in  70S  by  Felix,  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
under  the  title,  DM  Petri  Ckrjfaalogi  ardiitpiacopi  Ra- 
t/ttmalU,  viri  emdiHtrimi  alfue  tmetiuimi,  intone  et 
perpOtabtm  vput  BomiSanm  mme  prvmtm  m  lucem 
editem  (Par.  1644, 13itio),  which  hare  f^uuitly  been 
reprint«L  They  appear  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Lyons  edition  of  the  SibHotMeca  Patrvm  (1677,  foL) 
Eputaia  Pttri  Rannmatu  Epiteopi  ad  Eulj/ekvn  Abba- 
Um,  This  letter  was  published  by  Gerard  Toetins  in 
the  original  Greek,  wiUi  a  Latin  verrion,  at  the  end  of 
the  works  of  Gregory  Thaumatu^os  (Hayence,  1604, 
4to).  It  is  reprinted  in  the  ConeiUa  (vol.  iv,  coL  86,  ed. 
LBbb4 ;  voL  ii,  coL  21,  ed.  Hardouin).  See  Smith,  Diet. 
Iff  Or.  and  Rtm.  Biog.  and  MjlkoL  \a,  222;  Hoefer, 
Nout.  Biog.  GMrale,  xl,  188. 

Peter  CoLUVACDniB  (also  called  Morra),  an  ecclesi- 
astical character  of  the  18th  century,  flourished  as  teach- 
er of  canonical  law  at  Bologna ;  was  then  secretary  to 
Innocent  III,  by  whose  order  he  collected  the  decretals 
of  that  pope  during  the  first  eleven  years  of  bis  reign, 
and  pttUished  then  in  ISIO  by  the  hdp  of  the  ao-ealled 
Con^itatio  Jtomma  of  Bemhard  of  Compostella.  This 
collection  was  appfoved  by  the  University  of  Bologna, 
and  rec^ved  the  name  Compitatio  tet-ita.  (The  so- 
called  Compilatio  Mtcunda  ie  younger,  but  contains  older 
materiaL  See  Richter,  Kirehenreeht,  §  74.)  Later,  Pe- 
ter was  cardinal  legate,  and  aa  such  labored  to  restore 
order  to  the  Church  ot  Smith  France,  in  bis  day  so 
greatiy  brdnn  l^l  by  ^  wan  of  the  Albigenaa  (q.  v.). 

Peter  thb  Dkaoos  (I)  floariAed  near  the  begin- 
idng  of  the  6th  century.  In  the  controversy  excited 
the  monks  whom  ecclesiastical  writers  call  Segtha, 
who  came  from  the  diocese  of  Tomi,  on  the  sooth  bank 
of  the  Danube,  Peter  took  a  prominent  part.  He  had 
accompanied  the  delegates  sent  to  Rome  by  the  monks, 
and  while  in  the  Etema)  City  united  with  his  colleagues 
in  addressing  to  Fulgentius,  aiul  the  other  African  bisb- 
opa  who  were  then  in  exile  in  Sardinia,  a  vmrk  ntiUed 
Db  IneanuUhm  «t  Gratia  Bomiim  mottri  Jem  Chriitt 
Liber,  To  this  Fulgentius  and  his  companions  replied 
io  another  treatise  on  the  same  subject  The  work  of 
Peter,  which  is  in  Latin,  was  published  in  the  3fo- 
numenta  SS.  Patrum  Orthodaxngrapha  of  tirymeus 
(Basle,  1&69),  and  has  hwa  reprinted  in  various  edi- 
tions of  the  Bttiiotkeea  Atfntm.  It  Is  in  the  ninth 
Ti^iDe  of  the  ona  edition  of  Galland  (Veo.  1776, 
fi)L). 

Peter  thb  Duooit  (2%  a  learned  Benedictine  of 
Mdnte-I^aamno,  of  a  Romsn  patrician  family,  was  bom 
about  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Alexius  I  Comnenus.  In  the  Jut  Grmco-Romamtm  of 
Leunclavius  (lib.  vi,  395-897)  are  given  IrUerrogaHona 
quat  toleit  revemiditrimta  Chartuiaritu,  Domtnus  Pe- 
trtu,  idfmque  Diaconut  Mtyorit  Kcdetia  (sc.  of  SL  So- 
phia at  Constantinople),  A.M.  6600  =A.D.  1092.  We 
learn  from  this  title  when  the  author  lived,  and  that  be 
held  the  offices  described.  He  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Benedictine  Order  at  the  very  early  age 
of  tifteen.  In  a  controversy  of  his  convent  with  pope 
Innocent  11,  he  defended  the  monastic  interests  to  great 
advwitage  before  the  emperor  Lothaire  in  1 186,  while  he 
was  in  South  Italy.  So  well  pleased  was  the  emperor 
with  Peter  that  he  was  made  chartnlariua  and  chaplain 
of  the  Roman  realm.  Later  he  was  intrusted  try  pope 
Alexander  with  the  management  of  the  ctmvent  of 
Honte-Csssinn,  where  he  died  after  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  The  following  of  his  writings  are  in- 
structive for  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the  Church. 
J}e  vUa  et  obUu  JuMtmvm  Caaobii  Canttntia: 
Uliatriam  viromm  Catinaw  Arekiiterii: —LO,  de 
lodt  ADK^.'— and  De  JVbnwwti*  tengtorOus.  There 
•i^  or  wm,  extant  in  HS.  in  tiM  king's  Uhnr^  at 


Paris,  Pe/nu  Diaeamaa  a  Philotophit  de  CgSo  *  A. 
<lidtone,  and  P^ri  Diaand  et  Pkitotopki  Tractatti  dr 
Sole,  Luna,  et  Sider&ut  (Codd.  CMXXIX,  No.  7, 
UUHLXXXV),  but  whether  thif  Petros  IHaanut  k 
the  canonist  it  not  dear. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  md  Jbv. 
Biog.  and  MjflkoL  tit,  S28;  Potthast,  BiU.  Mtd.  Sri. 
p.  490 ;  Fabiicia^  Bik.  Graea,  xi,  8S4  aq. ;  Cave,  Mr. 
/.iff.  ii,  16L 

Peter  thb  Domibicax.   See  Pbtbb  Habtts. 

Peter  (Pjerre)  of  Dbbsdrn,  a  German  rribnatr. 
was  bom  at  Dresden  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  es- 
tury.  Driven  firom  that  aXy  Un  having  qiread  die  dee. 
trines  of  the  VandiHa,  I^erre  aoogbt  ivftige  in  Vngat, 
where,  in  order  to  subust,  he  opened  a  small  sdmd  far 
children.  Some  time  afler  he  attracted  to  himsdf  ou 
of  his  friends  called  Jacobel,  with  whom  be  puUtriwd  ' 
bis  opinions.  Pierre  inveighed  especially  against  Ik 
communion  in  one  kind.  "  To  his  influence,"  says  (i9- 
lett,  "uto  be  attributed  in  large  mearare  tbe  orifpnof 
that  discussion  in  respect  to  the  oommnnioa  (rf  the  csp 
which  almost  revolt) tiwiixed  Bohemia,  and  bemigtti 
down  upon  it  the  enei^es  of  cresading  Cbrislendosi.''  | 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  superior  talent,  and  one 
who  possessed  great  power  over  the  minds  of  otbm. 
At  iSague,  among  the  thousands  congr^ated  at  it» 
untvendty,  he  had  large  oppoftnnity  lur  faiainnatiiig  Iw 
peculiar  views.r  The  very  fact  that  he  waa  instnum- 
ta)  in  sliaping  the  enlarged  views  of  Jacobel  saffiea  to 
rescue  his  name  and  memory  from  oblivion.  He  aft»- 
wards  united  with  the  Hussites  against  the  prrmacyof 
the  pope,  and  propagated  their  ideas  upon  the  nstuK  of 
the  Church.  To  establish  his  doctrines  he  wrote  serenl 
works  now  completely  forgotten.  He  died  at  Pragoe  m 
1440.  See  Eneas  Sylvius,  Bokem.  ch.  »;  Bonfinin 
HtMt.  aokem.t  Mwdri,  Diet,  ffut;  Jdeher.  A^meun 
Getehrtm-LeaeOioit ;  Oillett,  Hum  and  He  ffmamNt.  i,  & 
488,619.  (J.H.W.) 

Peter  of  Edbbsa,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  a  prMbr- 
ter  of  the  Church  at  Edessa,  and  an  eminent  preacbn, 
wrote  Traetafai  variaruut  Caimtt  um,  treatiues  on  vin- 
ous subjects,  and  composed  I'salms  in  metre  like  thw* 
of  Ephrem  the  Syrian.  Trithemius  ascribe  to  bia 
Commentarii  in  P»<tlmoi,  and  says  that  he  wroif  io 
Syriac.    All  bis  works  have  perished. 

Peter  {St.)  ExoRCin-A  and  MARCELLTHUS  (II 
SS.  Piftro  e  Maroeltino),  two  Komish  saints  always  ftp- 
resented  together,  flourished  during  the  last  persecutioiii 
under  Diocletiao,  about  the  opening  of  the  4th  cenluy.  I 
Their  religiotts  convictions,  openly  avowed,  fatovehi  | 
them  to  jail,  and  it  so  happened  that  even  there  Uk*  : 
were  sorely  tried.   Their  jailer,  Artemius,  bad  a  dso^  | 
ter,  Paulina,  who  was  sick.    Peter  promised  to  miiw 
her  to  health  if  Artemius  would  believe  in  God.  Thai 
the  jailer  ricUculed  bim,  saying,  "  If  1  put  thee  into  ibt 
deepest  dungeon,  and  load  thee  with  heavier  chains,  will 
thy  God  then  deliver  thee?"   To  this  Peter  replied  Um 
it  mattered  little  to  God  whether  he  believed  ornot,bDt  i 
that  Christ  might  be  glorified  he  denred  thai  it  shwU  I 
be  done.    And  it  was  so;  and  in  the  night  Peter  sa<! 
Marcellinns,  dressed  in  shining  white  garmenta.  camt  to 
Artemius  in  his  own  chamber.    Then  he  believed,  sul 
was  baptized  with  all  his  rsmily,  and  three  hundmi 
others.  When  they  were  to  die,  it  was  ordered  ihatiht 
executioner  should  t^e  them  to  a  forest  three  milo  I 
from  Rome,  in  order  that  the  Christiaoa  shnold  iM  I 
know  «f  their  burial-pUce.    So  wbcn  they  were  eww 
to  a  solitafy  place,  and  the  executioner  pointed  it  onl 
as  the  spot  where  they  were  to  die,  they  tbenuelrM 
cleared  a  space  and  dug  their  grave,  and  died  erconr- 
aging  each  other.   In  the  paintings  of  the  churcb» 
they  are  represented  In  prieetly  balnts  bearing  pilna. 
They  are  commemorated  by  the  Bomish  ChDrrh  m ' 
June  2. 

Peter  Ftnxo  (also  calle4  Cnapketu,  i.  e.  the  Fuller), 
a  patriarch  of,^f^^^g^be  eommeBce 
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MfltofdwCtheBntaiy.  HewwabbotofamonnteTy 
m  0t  near  ComUDtinople,  but  varimiB  accnutioiu  (in- 
httesy)  bring  made  against  him,  be  fled  to  An- 
tiuch,  MCoapcnying  Zcno,  son-iD-Uw  of  the  emperor 
Lh  I,  vho  «u  sent  thither.  PMer  appear*  to  have 
beU  tb«  doctriiM  of  the  Hotio{diyaitea,  tb«  oontroreray 
eataaiag  whidi  waa  at  that  time  agitating  the  entire 
iMunOinrclL  On  bia  aniral at  Anlioch,  the  patri- 
ndute  oT  which  city  waa  held  by  IfarTyrius,  a  Bupport- 
CT  of  the  Omodl  of  Cbaloedon,  he  detennmed  to  attempt 
the  BMipa^  office,  engaging  Zeno  and  a  num- 

ber of  tboM  who  favored  the  Monophynte  doctrine  in 
the  eMopriae.  Gicat  tomult  and  cMifanim  enaued,  one 
cmK  ef  which  waa  that  Peter  added  to  the  aacRd  hymn 
aOed  7Wmv>m  the  worda  "  wbo  wast  cnicifled  for 
aT— which  coostitated  one  ofthe  teats  of  the  Honopby- 
«ut— ad  anathenudaed  all  who  did  not  sanction  the 
■IteniiaB.  Hartyriua,  unable  to  maintain  order,  went 
10  CooaUDdnople,  where  he  waa  kindly  recrived  by 
Ln>  I,  thioagh  wboM  influence  he  hoped  to  be  able,  on 
bii  mom  to  Andoch,  to  quell  the  distnrbance.  Failing 
in  thia,  ud  diagoaied  with  bis  failure,  be  abdicated  the 
palriaidMie,  which  waa  immediately  aaiomed  by  Peter. 
hn,  bowerer,  at  the  inatigadon  Gennadiua,  patri- 
aich  of  ConsUntiRople,  prunptly  expelled  the  intruder, 
in  wlttM  place  JaUan  was  elected,  with  general  ap- 
ppoTal.  Peter  waa  baniahed  to  Upper  Egypt,  but,  eon- 
triring  to  escape  from  bis  exile,  he  returned  to  Con- 
lUDtiiMpIc  and  obtained  refuge  in  a  mooasteiy,  where 
he  feiMiiiMd  nntil  the  revdt  of  Basiliseiii  agairat  Zeno, 
tanngboand  himaelf  by  oath  to  iU»Uin  fimm  exciting 
farther  inoblea.  The  revolt  succeeding,  and  Zeno  being 
drim  from  Conatantinople,  Baailiscns  exerted  himself 
to  gain  the  Honophysitet,  and  issued  an  encycUcal  let- 
ler  to  the  raiious  prelates  of  the  Cbnrch,  anathematiz- 
ing the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon.  Peter  gave 
ktmal  mmat  to  thia  letter,  and  waa  immediately  te- 
nond  to  the  patrianhate  of  Antioch  (A.D.  476).  Jnl- 
kn  aoon  after  ^ed  of  grief,  and  Peter,  resuming  an* 
ibwi^, leUnd  the  obnoxiona  clause  '*who  vast  cru- 
c&d  for  OS;"  and  by  repeating  bia  anathemas  excited 
fmh  uunolta,  which  respited  in  plunder  and  morder. 
Z<Bo,  however,  recovering  the  imperial  power,  a  synod 
was  sssenbled  and  Peter  waa  deposed,  chiefly  through 
the  Bgency  of  one  of  bis  own  partisans,  John  Codonatus, 
«htni  he  bad  made  a  bishop.  He  was  banished  to 
Fttrw^fhMn  whaiee  he  eecaped,  and,  going  to  Euchalta, 
obtained  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Theodore.  After 
■  period  of  nine  years,  daring  which  time  numerous 
tbaogts  bad  been  made  in  the  patriarchate,  the  Idoo- 
ofihyvites,  agun  in  the  ascendant,  persuaded  Zeno  to 
ceoaent  to  the  restoration  of  Peter  upon  his  signing  the 
mftnt*  **  Henotieon,"  or  decree  for  the  unity  of  the 
Cbneh.  Ttua  event  ia  placed  by  Theophanes  in  A.D. 
4XSl  The  Weatem  Church,  which  had  maintained  its 
dkgianoe  to  the  Conndl  of  Chalcedon,  assembled  in 
Mmdl  at  Some,  and  hurled  its  anathemas  at  Peter,  but 
to  no  poipoee.  Protected  by  Zeno  and  the  strength  of 
hii  party,  he  retained  the  patriarchate  during  the  re- 
Buinder  of  hia  life.  Theophanes  charges  him  with 
nrioaa  olfeoccs  against  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  with 
Bsny  acta  of  opptemaoa  after  his  restoration;  which 
cksigM  ati^  nnlicirUinatcly,  oormbcnated  by  the  previ- 
«s  ebaiaelec  of  the  man.  One  of  the  lateU  manifes- 
Bbona  of  lua  ambition  was  the  attempt  to  add  the 
abad  of  Cyprus  to  his  patriarchate.  He  was  suc- 
ncded  by  Palladii»,apre8byterof  Seleucia.  His  death 
it  rsriouly  atated  to  have'  occurred  in  A,D.  488,  490, 

Pafenr  ths  HERmr,  an  ceelesiaBtieal  character  of 
tbc  Uth  eentory,  ia  of  very  little  signifteance  except  aa 
the  nxmka  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  given  him  im- 
portiDcc  by  crediting  him  with  the  movement  of  the 
Qmian  Cbnrch  against  the  Saracens,  known  as  the 
^•nt  Cromde,  for  which  the  credit  is  by  most  oompe- 
<m  critiea  awarded  to  pope  Urban  II.  Yon  Sybel,  in 
la  CesoUdbc  da  trtiem  Kmamga  (Duseeldorf,  1841), 


examines  the  birtory  ofthe  flrst  enuadeii^  and  in  cm- 
sequence  of  a  most  searching  review  of  all  tht  records 
pronounces  Peter  ot  Amiens  an  apocryphal  character, 
and  his  reputed  efforts  for  the  first  crusade  the  inven- 
tion of  Greek  legendaries  of  the  12th  century.  Even 
William  of  Tyre,  who  is  the  principal  source  of  the  hi»> 
tory  of  tbe  Craaadce  of  all  tin  Hiddle-Age  historians^ 
knows  (in  bis  aaeri  Mstorw  about  1186)  of  Peter 
of  Amiens  only  that  he  is  a  persona  eoR/e)np(iAi7M,whoae 
fate  was  that  of  the  other  crusaders.  The  Jesuit  CEl- 
t reman  has  made  the  life  of  Peter  of  Amiens  the  subject 
of  a  sacred  romance,  which  w  often  mistaken  for  history. 
Tbe  whole  scheme  is  intended  to  wrest  tbe  honor  of  the 
fliat  Crusade  ftom  the  papaqr  and  to  give  it  to  the 
mmks. 

According  to  these  questionable  sources,  Peter  tbe 
Hermit  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  where  he  was  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  llth  century.  He  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  in  Italy,  and  then 
became  a  soldier.  After  serving  in  Flanders  without 
much  dutinctioo,  he  retired  from  the  army,  married, 
and  had  aeveral  children;  Iwt  on  (he  death  of  his  wife 
he  became  religious,  and  exhausted,  without  satisfying 
tbe  cravings  of  his  reUgious  zeal,  all  the  ordinary  excite- 
ments— the  studies,  the  ansteriliee  and  mortificationa, 
the  fasts  and  prayers — of  a  devout  life.  Still  yearning 
for  more  powerful  emotions,  he  retired  into  tbe  solitude 
of  the  strictest  and  severest  cloister.  Not  even  content 
with  this  life  of  a  recluse,  he  nlUmately  became  a  her- 
mit. But  even  thia  Giiled  to  aatirfy  him,  and  be  would 
not  rest  contented  with  himself  until  he  had  projected 
a  pilgrimage  to  tbe  Holy  Land,  For  this  he  set  out 
about  1098.  On  his  visit  to  the  East  be  saw  with  a 
bleeding  heart  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  infidel,  and  beheld  the  oppressed  condition 
of  tbe  Christian  residents  or  pUgrims  under  the  Moslem 
rule :  "  hia  blood  turned  to  fire,"  and  the  hermit  made  hia 
TOW  that  with  tbe  help  of  God  these  things  abould 
cease.  In  an  interview  with  the  patriarch  Simeon  he  de- 
clared tht^t  the  natives  of  the  West  should  take  up  arms 
in  the  Christian  cause.  On  his  return  to  the  West  he 
spoke  so  earnestly  on  the  subject  to  pope  Urban  II  that 
the  pontiff  warmly  adopted  bis  views,  and,  however 
selfish  may  have  been  the  promptings  of  his  zeal  in  the 
cause — he  foreseeing  probably  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  reanlt  to  tbe  warriors  of  the  cross,  hia  own  power 
would  thencefinth  rest  on  more  solid  foundations — 
Urban  eagerly  bestowed  his  blessing  on  the  fervent 
enthusiast,  and  commissioned  him  to  preach  through- 
out the  West  an  armed  confederation  of  Christians  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  City.  Mean  in  figure 
and  diminutive  in  stature,  and  gifted  only  with  an  el- 
oquence that  waa  aa  rude  ai  it  waa  ready,  hia  defleien- 
des  were  more  than  made  up  by  the  earnestness  which 
gave  even  to  the  glance  of  hia  eye  a  force  more  pow- 
erful than  speech.  His  entbuMasm  lent  him  a  power 
which  nu  external  advantages  of  form  could  have  com- 
manded. He  was  filled  with  a  fire  which  would  not 
sUy,  and  the  horrors  which  were  burnt  in  upon  his  soul 
were  those  which  would  most  surely  stir  the  conscience 
and  rouse  the  wrath  of  bis  hearers.  His  fiery  appeals 
carried  everytbiog  before  them.  "He  traveraed  Italy," 
writes  the  historian  of  Latin  Christianity,  "crossed  the 
Alps,  from  province  to  province,  from  city  to  city.  He 
rode  on  a  mule,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  his  head 
and  feet  bare :  hia  dress  was  a  long  robe,  girt  with  a 
cord,  and  a  hermit's  cloak  of  the  coarsest  stoff.  He 
preached  in  the  pulpits,  on  the  roads,  in  the  market- 
places. His  eloquence  waa  that  which  atira  the  heart 
of  the  people,  for  it  came  from  hia  own — brief,  figura- 
tive, full  of  bold  apostrophes ;  it  was  mingled  with  his 
own  tears,  with  his  own  groans;  be  beat  bis  breast:  the 
contagion  spread  throughout  his  audience.  His  preach- 
ing appealed  to  every  passion — to  valor  and  sham^  to 
indignation  and  pity,  to  the  pride  of  the  warrior,  to  (be 
compassion  ofthe  man,  the  religion  ofthe  Chriatian,  to 
the  love  ofthe  btethietu  to  tbe  hatred  <i/t^t  nnbeliner 
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a^[Tavated  by  hia  iDSulting  tynmny,  to  reverence  for 
the  Redeemer  and  the  adntit  to  the  denra  of  exputing 
sin,  to  the  hope  of  etemal  life."  The  results  tie  weil 
known  sa  among  those  moral  marvels  of  enthustasra 
of  which  liiatory  presents  occasional  examples.  All 
France  especially  was  stirred  from  its  very  depths; 
and  Just  at  the  time  when  the  enthusiasm  of  that  coun- 
try had  been  enkindled  to  its  full  ferror,  it  recnred 
•  sacred aeee  and  an  authority  from  the  decree  trf"  ■ 
council  held  at  Clennoat,  in  which  Urban  himsdf  was 
present,  and  in  which  bit  celebrated  banngue  was 
but  the  signal  for  the  outpouring,  thiongh  all  Western 
Christendom,  of  the  same  chiTalrous  emotions  by  which 
France  had  been  borne  away  nrnler  tbe  rude  eloquence 
of  the  Henntt.  To  understand  this  success,  we  roust 
take  into  account  the  poverty  of  the  masses,  and  the 
alluring  prospect  of  a  residence  io  Eastern  lands,  the 
scenes  at  which  were  ptiated  in  glowing  color*  the 
■poetle  nf  the  holy  war.  Thoumnds  of  outcasts  had 
always  been  ready  to  follow  the  princes  in  their  maraud- 
ing expeditions  or  political  wars,  and  how  much  more 
in  a  war  which  enlisted  the  highest  sympathies  nf  their 
nature  in  its  behalf,  which  received  the  sanction  of  (he 
ministers  of  religion,  and  was  regarded  as  the  will  of 
God  1  For  the  details  of  the  expedidon,  we  mast  refer 
to  the  arUde  Cbitsadks,  our  sole  present  concern  being 
with  the  personal  history  of  Peter.  Of  the  enormous 
bat  undisciplined  army  which  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  one  portion  was  committed  to  his  conduct; 
the  other  being  under  the  command  ofa  far  more  skilful 
leader,  Walter  (q.  v.)  the  Penniless.  Peter,  moiuited 
upon  an  ass,  with  his  coarse  woollen  mantle  and  his 
rude  sandals,  placed  himself  at  the  beail  of  bis  followers. 
On  the  march  through  Hungary  they  became  invidved  : 
in  bostUiUea  with  the  Hungarians,  and  suffered  a  severe 
defeat  at  Semlin,  whence  they  proceeded  with  much  dif- 
ficulty to  Constantinople.  There  the  emperor  Alexius, 
filled  with  dismsy  at  tbe  want  of  discipline  which  they 
exhibited,  was  but  too  happy  to  give  them  supplier  for 
their  onward  march;  and  near  Nice  they  encountered 
the  army  of  the  sultan  Soliman,  frura  whom  they  suf- 
fered a  terrible  defeat,  Peter  aceompanied  the  subse- 
quent expedition  under  Godfrey ;  but  worn  out  by  the 
delays  and  difficulties  of  the  si^e  of  Antinch,  he  was 
about  to  withdraw  from  the  expedition,  and  was  only 
retained  in  it  by  the  influence  of  the  other  leaders,  who 
foresaw  the  worst  results  from  his  departure.  Accord- 
ingly he  had  a  share,  although  not  marked  by  any  sig- 
nal distinction,  in  the  uege  and  captnre  of  the  Holy  City 
in  1099,  and  the  closing  inddent  of  his  history  as  a  cru- 
sader was  an  address  to  tbe  victorious  army  delii'ered 
on  the  Mount  nf  Olives.  He  relumed  to  Europe,  and 
founded  a  mnnaatery  at  Huy,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege, 
where  he  died,  July  7, 1115.  The  movement  which  had 
been  inaugurated  continued  to  agitate  Europe  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  and  its  general  effect  upon  the  march  of 
civilization  may  well  be  pronounced  incalculable.  See 
Mtlman.//u/.q/'£a/.  CArtifMsn/y,  ir,2&sq.;  Cox,The 
CnuaHa  (N.  Y.  187^  I8mo),  p.M  eq.;  Gibbon,  DtduK 
and  Fali  y  Ike  Ronum  Empire,  ch.  xzxiii. 

Peter  the  Lombard.  See  Loxbard,  Pktkil 
Peter  (Pwrre)  or  Hailukais,  a  French  chronicler 
of  the  1  Ith  century,  was,  according  to  Dum  Rivet,  a  man 
of  talent,  of  merit,  and  learning.  He  embraced  the  mo- 
nastic rule  in  the  early  part  of  the  llth  century,  and 
flourished  under  Goderanne,  abbe  of  Maillezais,  in  IJas- 
Poitou.  We  have  an  interesting  antcle  of  hia  upon  the 
history  of  his  time,  particulariy  that  of  the  counts  dc 
Poitiers  and  the  abbe  of  Maillezais.  Father  Labbe 
has  comprised  it  (MalUactme  Ckmaicm')  in  the  monu- 
ments that  be  collected  for  the  history  of  Aqiiilaine. 
What  concerns  the  traruUttfnn  nf  Saint  Rif/om^r  has 
been  detached  from  it  and  piibliMhed  again  liy  Mahillon 
and  the  Bollandiats.  See  Itutt.  Lttl.  de  la  Fnincr,  v.  5!}9. 
— Hoefer,  Xoup.  Biotj,  GeniraU,  xl,  187. 

Peter  {8t.)  Mabtxb  (l\  a  Booun  Catholic  saint 


of  tbe  Dominican  ord«j,  is  greatly  beloved  ia  tbe  R 
ish  fold,  and  in  hia  own  ocdin  ranks  next  to  tbe  fts 
er  biimelf.  He  was  bom  at  Verooa  about  1S0& 
parents  were  Catharists,  trnt  Peter  eariy  beeame  on 
dox  in  sentiment,  and  sought  bis  edacatiott  at 
oonventnal  schools  of  the  Church.  At  tbe 
fifteen  be  united  with  the  order  by  the  pmua^ioi 
Dominic.  He  soon  became  a  public  ehaiactcr  rei 
of  bis  piety  and  ocatorical  power.  He  timied  aga 
hia  own  sect,  and  an  sereicly  persecuted  tbe  Cathn 
that  he  was  universally  ngaided  as  iniolerwit.  W 
the  Inquisition  needed  an  uneompeoaiinng  bead,  P 
was  made  iu  general  by  apiwoval  of  pope  Hooorius 
His  high-handed  dispraal  of  tbe  lives  and  properti 
people  under  him  made  him  a  general  object  of  bat 
Two  Veronian  noblemen  whom  he  bad  accused, 
whose  property  was  confiscated,  resolved  to  be  reres 
on  him.  They  hind  nisiiiM,  who  watched  that  t 
might  kill  him  in  a  forest  where  they  knew  be  wi 
pass  unaccompanied  save  1^  a  single  monk.  ^Tbel 
appeared  one  of  tbe  murderers  strack  him  down  i 
sn  axe.  They  then  pursued  and  killed  his  attend 
When  they  retumetl  to  Peter  he  was  redting  the  A] 
tlee'  Creed,  or,  as  others  say,  was  writing  it  oo 
ground  with  hia  blood,  when  the  asiwsiiiHii  com)dt 
their  cruel  work,  lliia  event  occurred  on  April  2h,  A 
1252.  In  the  vsrious  paintings  of  this  saint  he  is  i 
resenle<l  in  th*!  habit  of  his  order,  and  bears  the  cmt 
and  palm.  His  mure  peculiar  attribute  is  either 
axe  stuck  in  his  heail  or  a  gash  from  which  the  U 
trickles.  Fra  Bartolomeo  painted  the  head  of  bia 
loved  Jerome  Savonarola  as  St.  Peter  Hartvr.  Ut 
also  known  as  Si.  Peter  of  Vertmn.    (J,  U.  W.) 


Jerome  Savonarola  as  St  Peter  Martyr  (Dj  Pia  Bart 

lomeo). 

Peter  (iSr.)  Maktvr  (2),  a  Romish  saint  <>r  t 
15th  centur}',  was  bom  at  Arona  in  1455,  and  wsr  pm 
ably  educated  at  the  university  in  Salamanca,  whm 
laught  for  many  years  with  great  suoceea.  He  bsd 
part  in  the  wars  against  Ae  Uoora,  and  in  IMS  i" 
holy  orders.  As  prior  of  Granada  Iw  was  frequcni 
employed  in  very  important  missions  by  que«)  bibrf 
the  Cfttholic.  His  travels  in  diplomatic  intereM*  I 
described  in  De  IfffoHone  Babylomiea.  He  died  in  133 
His  Epitlota  de  rrtms  Hupanicu  was  pnbliiibed  at  A 
cala  in  1630,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1670. 

Peter,  MAuniTius.   See  Pktkb  the  Vkhbrabli 

Peter  MooiLAS.    See  Mogilas. 

Peter  ItfoNCLS,  a  Monophyaite,  flourished  as  jwr 
aich  of  Alexandria  in  tlw  5th  oentjuf*.  Liheratusei" 
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kim  aim  the  sumiinc  of  the  Stammerrr.  Ha  was  or- 
dained deacnn  by  Dio«conit,  nccosor  ot  Cyril,  who  held 
ibe  ^ETTarchate  for  seven  j-eara  (A.D,  44i-45I).  Peter 
wta  the  ready  participator  in  the  violences  of  Dioscorufi, 
ind  earnestly  embraced  his  cause  when  he  was  deposed 
by  the  Council  of  Chalcedoii,  withdrawing  from  the 
nxDmiuiioa  of  the  auccessor  of  Dioaconis,  PrMeritis,  who 
»u pawned  the  mum  of  the  council,  and  uniting  in  the 
•oppodtion  raiseil  by  Hmotby  y£lurua  and  otber&  Peter 
wM  cmucqueDtly  sentenced,  apparently  by  Pntterius,  to 
it«T>o«iuon  and  excommunication.  Whether  he  was 
haniibed,  as  well  as  Timothy  i£1nrus,  is  not  clear,  but 
he  Mems  to  have  accompanied  Timothy  to  Alexandria, 
and  to  have  been  bia  chief  supporter  when,  after  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Harnan,  he  returned,  and  either 
nmnlemi  Proterius  or  excited  the  tumults  that  led  to 
bis  death,  A.D.  457.  Timothy  iElunu  was  immediately 
raised  to  the  pat  rioichate  by  bis  partiBan^  but  was  short- 
ly after  banished  by  the  emperur  Leo  I,  the  Thracian, 
who  had  Boeceeded  Marcian.  Peter  also  was  obliged  to 
flee.  Another  Timothy,  sumamed  Salofaciolus,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Council  of  Cbolcedon,  was  appointed  to 
neeecd  PrMoius  in  the  patriarchate.  When,  in  the  fol- 
lowing reign  of  Zenn,  or  rather  during  the  abort  niurpa- 
litNi  of  Bnilisctu,  Timothy  ^lunn  was  recalled  from 
txile  (A.D.  475),  and  was  sent  from  Constantinople  to 
Atextndria  to  re-occupy  that  see,  he  was  Jtnneil  by  Pe- 
ter and  his  party,  and  with  their  support  drove  out  his 
CDOipeiicor  .Salofaciolus,  who  took  refuge  in  a  monastery 
ai  Caoopua.  On  the  downfall  of  Basiliscus  and  the  rc»- 
tantion  of  Zeno,  Timothy  ^lurus  was  allowed,  through 
ibe  empeiwr's  cowipaasion  for  his  great  agVi  to  retain  his 
«e;  but  when  on  his  death  (A.D.  477)  the  Monophysite 
bbhops  of  Eg>-pt,  without  waiting  for  the  emperor's  di- 
r«ian^el«cted  Peter  (who  had  previously  obtained  the 
nnk  of  srchdeacnn)  as  his  succestwr,  the  emperor's  in- 
dignation was  go  far  aroused  that  he  determined  to  put 
the  new  prelate  to  death.  His  anger,  however,  some- 
what abated,  and  Peter  waa  allowed  to  live,  but  was  de- 
privnl  uf  the  patriarchate,  to  which  TimoUiy  Salofaci- 
mIih  was  restored.  On  the  death  of  Saldfaciolus,  which 
«nirred  soon  after,  John  of  Tabenna,  sumamed  Talaia, 
appointed  to  succeed  him ;  but  he  was  very  shortly 
■Wpowd  by  order  of  Zeno,  on  some  account  not  clearly 
amrtaionl,  and  Peter  Mongus  was  unexpectedly  re- 
nlkd  fTDin  Euchalta  in  Pontus,  whither  he  lind  been 
hanisked,  and  waa  (A.D.  482)  restored  to  his  see.  H  is 
nwiaUoa  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  policy  of 
/«f)o  to  unite,  if  poonble,  all  parties;  a  policy  which 
hier,  whose  age  and  misfortunes  appear  to  have  abated 
tbr  lierceneai  of  his  party  spirit,  was  ready  to  adopt.  He 
"^"equeoUy  snbambed  the  Henoticon  of  the  emperor, 
utd  readnitted  the  Proterian  party  to  communion  on 
ilwir  doing  tbe  same.  John  of  Tabenna  bad  meanwhile 
M  to  Rome,  where  tbe  pope,  Simplicins,  who,  with  the 
VtMeni  Church,  steadily  supported  the  Council  of 
Chalndon,  embraced  bia  cause,  and  wrote  to  the  emper- 
or ia  hit  befaolf.  Felix  11  or  ill,  who  succeeded  Siro- 
;>iiniM  (A.D.  463),  was  equally  zealous  on  the  same  side, 
i^ter  had  aome  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  position, 
laorderio  recover  the  favor  of  his  Hnnophystte  friends,  ' 
vb«D  his  anbaervience  to  Zeno's  policy  bad  alienated,  ' 
H^aaatbcnatind  tbe  Council  of  CSialcedon;  and  then,  ' 
I"  srert  tbe  diqileasure  of  Acaehta  of  Constantinople  ' 
1^  the  court,  to  whose  temporizing  course  this  de-  ' 
nnre  step  was  adverse,  be  denied  that  he  had  done  so,  ! 
Eiacrios  bos  preoerved  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Acacius  ' 
tbii  occasion,  which  is  the  only  writing  of  Peter  now  ' 
'xtaDL  By  this  lergiversatioa  be  preserved  his  see,  . 
■■■I  WM  enabled-  to  Imve  the  reposed  anathemas  of  '. 

Vestem  Church.    When,  however,  to  recover  the  ' 
'tiacbmtfit  of  the  Monophysite*,  he  afrain  anathema- 
"ml  the  CMincil  of  Cbalcedon,  and  Euphemiun,  the 
'»»ly  elected  patriarch  of  Constaniinople,  forsaking  the  ] 
of  his  predecessors,  took  part  with  the  Western  i 
■Wdi  ag^nat  him,  his  dilBculrits  became  more  sen-  j 
W^timlt  Chi*  corabtnattoaogunat  him  might  i 
VIlL-4 


have  produced  eannnt  now  ha  known;  death  removed 
him  from  the  scene  of  strife  A.D.  490,  shortly  before 
the  death  of  Zeno.  He  was  auccee<led  in  the  aee  of 
Alexandria  by  another  Monophysite,  Athsnasius  II. 
See  Cave,  Hitt.  Lilt,  i,  455;  Fabriciua,  BibL  Graen, 
xi,  886;  I^e  Quien,  Oi-iau  Chritiianut,  voL  ii,  coL 
416,  etc;  Tillemont,  Mimout*  Ecdinaitique*,  vol. 
XV  i. 

Peter  iPkrre),  archbuhop  or  Narbonni!,  the  son 
of  AmeU,  was  bom  in  the  last  half  of  the  1 2th  century. 
He  was  at  Arst  clerk  of  Saint-Nauire  of  Beziera ;  cauon, 
chamberlain,  grand  archdeaeoo  of  Narfaonne;  then  elect- 
ed archbishop  in  the  month  of  Hatch,  12%  Tbe  ex- 
termination of  the  Albigenses  having  ended  the  war  so 
lung  prosecuted  against  these  people,  Peter  used  all  his 
efforts  to  pacify  his  diocese.  But  obserrinp  the  method 
practiced  in  bia  time,  be  seized,  accnnlinf;  to  that  cus- 
tom, all  the  goods  which  had  belonged  to  the  heretics, 
made  all  the  inhabitanU  of  Narfoonne  take  oath  to 
mosaacre  any  one  who  should  dare  in  the  future  to 
separate  himself  from  the  Koman  orthodoxy,  and  in  or- 
der  to  watch  over,  discover,  and  point  out  all  the  dta- 
sentera,  introduced  iu  1231  into  the  city  of  Narbonnc 
the  St.  Dominican  friars.  But  the  Albigenses  were 
conquered,  not  subdued.  An  occasion  having  offered 
in  1284>  the  inbatutants  rose  in  insnrrection,  and  drove 
out  their  archbiahop.  Vainly  he  excommunicated  them. 
In  order  to  return  to  his  metropolis,  after  about  •  year's 
exile,  Peter  was  obliged  to  descend  to  conditions.  The 
insurgents  imposed  upon  him,  among  others,  that  of  ex- 
peUing  from  their  city  the  Brother  Preachere,  and  un- 
der his  eyea,  for  greater  psfeiy,  tliey  invaded  the  convent 
of  these  brothers  and  put  thein(to  flight.  Peter  dared 
not  recall  them.  Yet  he  was  a  prefate  energetic  in  hit 
designs,  courageous  iu  hia  conduct,  who  bad  the  tem- 
perament of  a  man  of  arras,  and  who  oftener  faced  perila 
than  turned  his  back  upon  them.'  In  1288  he  made  a 
campaign  against  the  Moors  with  Jayme  I,  king  of  Ara- 
gon,  and,  according  to  the  Chnmique  of  Alb^ric,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battles  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Valence.  The  following  year  he  raised  other  troopa, 
and  at  their  hen)  went  to  drive  ftom  Carcamonne  Ray> 
moiid  de  Tancarvel  and  some  other  lords  in  revolt 
against  the  kiug  of  France.  He  waa  less  furtanate  in 
hia  attempt  against  Airaeric ;  the  latter  drove  him  fhnn 
Narbonne  in  1242.  Finally,  in  1243,  we  see  the  arch- 
bishop Peter  making  the  siege  of  the  chateau  of  ilont- 
segur,  and  taking  it  from  the  heretics.  This  was  the 
last  exploit  of  this  belligerent  pretale.  He  died  at  Nar- 
bonne May  20, 1245.  See  t?a^  CArwfinna,  vol.  vi,coL 
65 ;  Uiit.  LiO.  de  Ut  Frtmee,  xviii,  881 ;  Taissette,  Biat. 
du  Lmiffuedoc,iii,S&2i  Albd(ic,CAron»cm,ad  ann.1289; 
Gidielmua  de  Podio,  Bi^,  bdbr,  advernu  A  fi^oues,  e. 
89, 40  Bq_Horfar,  JVmv.  Bit^.  iSMrah,  zl,  ISfit 

Peter  or  Nioombdia,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic,  was 
bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century.  He  was  one 
of  the  prelates  who,  with  ceruin  deacons  and  monks 
had  to  clear  themselves  in  the  third  Constsntinopoli- 
tan,  or  sixth  (ecumenical,  council  (A.D.  680),  from  ihe 
suspicion  of  holding  the  Monotbelite  heresy,  by  oath 
and  solemn  written  confeasiona  of  their  belief  in  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Christ,  The  con- 
fesMons  were  of  considerable  length,  and  all  exactly 
alike,  and  are  given  in  the  original  Greek  with  a 
coiisiitcrable  hiatus;  bat  completely  in  a  Latin  veraion 
in  the  Acta  CohcUU  CPoUtam  III,  Actio  x.;  or,  ac- 
cording to  otM  of  tbe  Latin  verrions  of  the  A  eta  given 
by  Uardouin,  in  AOio  ie.  See  CfmcUia,  vol.  vi,  c(d. 
784,  842,  ed.  Ubbd;  vol.  ill,  coL  1202,  1248,  1587. 
1661,  ed.  Harduuin;  Cave,  Hitl.  Litt.  ad  ann.  680,  i, 
696. 

Peter  (Si.)  Nolasco  (Sp.  San  Pedro  yohm),  a 
Romish  saint,  noted  as  the  founder  of  "  the  Order  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,"  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century.  He  waa  tbe  son  of  a  nolilo  of  Lancuedoc, 
and  became  a  convert  of  St.i^glmed4<^M£hOCw  Ms 
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much  cultivated,  and  greatly  esteemed  fur  hia  learning 
and  applicationi  and  waa  made  a  tutor  of  tb^  young 
king  Jaoiee  of  Aragon.  As  the  needs  of  the  cniwdent 
called  for  help  from  various  direcliuus,  Peter  brought 
about  the  formation  of  the  ortler  above  referred  to.  At 
first  it  waa  milttarj',  and  consistcil  of  knights  and  gentle- 
men. The  king  himself  was  placed  at  (he  head,  and  bis 
•rms  served  as  a  device  or  badge.  Soon,  however,  the 
order  became  very  popular,  and  extended  itself  on  all 
rides.  Peter  KoUaco  was  the  superior,  and  spent  bis 
life  in  expeditions  to  the  provinces  under  the  Moors, 
^m  which  be  brought  twck  hundreda  of  redeemed 
captives.  In  time  the  order  changed  its  character  from 
that  of  a  military  to  that  of  a  religious  institution,  and 
as  such  exerted  a  wide  inHuence.  Peter  bimsi-lf,  when 
he  was  old,  was  takta  from  bis  cell  angels,  so  the 
legend  goes,  and  home  to  and  from  the  altar,  where  he 
received  the  bdy  Eucharist.  In  the  paintings  of  the 
lainta  be  is  represented  as  old,  with  a  white  habit,  and 
the  shield  of  king  James  on  hia  Iweast.  His  death  is 
uid  to  have  occnrred  Jan.  16, 1266.  (J.  H.W.) 


St.  Peter  Nolaseo  (by  Claude  de  Mellau). 

Peter  THE  Patricias  (1)  was  a  Byssntine  histo- 
riati  of  the  6th  century.  lie  was  bom  at  Thessalonica, 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  then  included  in  the  pre- 
fecture of  Illyricum.  He  settled  at  Constantinople, 
where  he  acquired  distinction  as  a  rhetor  or  advocate, 
a  profesrion  for  which  bis  cultivated  mind,  agreeable 
address,  and  natural  powers  of  persuasion  were  admira- 
bly adapted.  These  qualiflcBtions  pointed  him  out  to 
the  discernment  of  the  cmpenir  Justinian  I  as  suited  for 
diplomatic  life,  and  be  was  sent  by  him  (A.D.  534)  as 
ambaasailor  to  Amalasuntha,  regent  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  OstrogotliB.  Before  arriving  in  Italy  Peter  learned 
the  death  of  the  young  king  Athalaric,  the  marriage  of 
Amalasnniha  and  Theodotus,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  Oairoicoths,  their  exaltation  to  the  throne  of 
Italy,  and  of  their  subsequent  dissensions  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  Amalasuntha.  Peter  then  received  in- 
structions to  vindicate  the  cause  of  ihe  imprisoned 
queen;  but  his  arrival  at  Ravenna  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  murder  of  Amalasuntha.  Pncopins 
chaiges  Peter  with  instigating  Theodotus  to  commit 
the  murder,  beinf;  secretly  commissioned  to  do  so  by  the 
Jealousy  of  Theodora,  Justinian's  wife,  who  held  out  to 
him  as  an  inducement  to  comply  with  her  desire  the 
hope  of  great  advancement.  Whether  he  was  an 
abettor  to  the  crime  or  not,  Peter,  in  conformity  to 


the  orders  of  Justinian,  demanded  repantion  for  it,  and 
declared  war  against  Theodotus.  The  latter,  teniflid, 
commissioned  him  to  convey  to  Justinian  the  most  bum- 
ble propositions  of  peace,  and  even,  if  neoessary,  the 
offer  of  his  abdication.  The  last  offer  only  was  accept- 
ed; hut  when  Peter  returned  to  communicate  the  will 
of  the  emperor  to  Theodotus,  the  latter  was  nut  diqnsed 
to  accept  it.  The  king  of  the  Chttrognths  even  vit^ud 
the  law  el  nations  by  imprisoning  the  Bj'xanttne  am- 
bassadors. Peter  and  bis  colleague  remained  in  cap-' 
tivity  until  Belisarius,  by  detaining  some  Ostnigothic 
ambaesadors,  compelled  Vitiges,  who  had  succenlol 
Theodotus,  to  release  him  about  tbe  end  of  A.D.  638. 
On  bis  return  Peter  received,  as  Procopius  intimates, by 
Theodora's  interest,  and  as  a  reward  fur  liis  panidps- 
tion  in  procuring  Amalosunths's  death,  tbe  high 
potntment  of  magitter  offUnorvm,  but  incurred  gentral 
odium  by  the  part  he  had  acted.  He  exerdsed  hisas- 
thority  with  the  most  unbridled  rapacity;  for  althoggk 
he  was,  according  to  Procopius,  naturally  of  a  mild  tem- 
per, and  1^  no  means  insolent,  he  waa  at  the  aame  tinH 
the  most  dishonest  of  nil  mankind,  cXfr- 
rioTaroc  fi  avApMHrmi  uruvrt^.  Sev- 
eral years  afterwards  (about  A.D.  550} 
Peter,  who  retuiwd  hia  post  of  miaguta 
offidorum,  and  had  in  addition  acquind 
the  dignity  nt  patrician,  was  sent  by  in^ 
tinian  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Chosrees 
I,  king  of  Persia.  Some  negotistiofu 
with  pope  Vigiltus  (552),  and  a  new  mis- 
sion into  Persia  (562),  are  tbe  last  events 
known  of  the  career  of  Peter  tbe  Pitri- 
cian.  He  died  soon  after  bis  return  frao 
Persia,  leaving  one  son,  wlto  succeeded 
him  in  his  office  of  maguler  qgiciom. 
According  to  Suidaa,  Peter  comported  two 
works,  Histnrife  and  Df  Statu  Jtr^bU- 
c<e,  Tbe  Hutoriar  began  with  Augnstui. 
or  rather  with  the  second  triumnrsK; 
and  continued  to  a  period  «  little  Isttr 
than  the  Ume  of  Constantine  the  Ureat. 
Condderable  pontons  of  it  arc  preservfd 
in  the  Excerpta  de  Ijegationilmt,  made  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitua.  The  treatise  De  Statu  Bt- 
ipublicm  is  lost,  although  Mai  thinks  be 
recognises  it  in  /Je  Repubiica,  from  whwb 
he  has  deciphered  and  published  long 
passages  in  bis  Scriplorma  Vtttnim  Nam 
CoUectio,  Authentic  fragments  from  the 
treatise  of  Peter  are  found  in  the  De  Ca- 
remoniu  Aulm  B^zantina  of  Constantine  Ptirpbyrogeo- 
itus.  Peter  the  Patrician  has  given  a  relation  of  bit 
negotiationa  with  Chosroes,  which  is  quoted  by  Menan- 
der.  All  the  lemaias  of  this  liistorian  are  given  in  the 
Bonn  edirion  of  the  Kxcerpta  dt  Legatin^t,  Set 
Fahricina,  AfUsafAeca  Cneoa,  vi,  135;  vii,538;  riti,83: 
Reiske,  PrafaHo,  c  ii,  to  the  Dt  Cartntomig  of  Om- 
suntine  Porphyrogenitus;  Niebnhr,  jDe  l/ittorieu  jw- 
rum  Reliquia  hoc  Volumiae  cotttinentur,  in  the  JCrtvrjita 
de  Lfgal.  ed.  of  Bonn ;  Mai,  De  Fragvimlu  PoliiuAt  Pf- 
tri  Magistri,  in  the  Script.  Veterum  Nova  CoUec  ii,  571 
sq. ;  Smith,  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  attd  A/]/tkoL  iii, 
226;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUrak,  xl,  182. 

Peter  the  Patrician  (2)  was  a  Greek  saint  who 
lived  early  in  the  9th  century.  He  lud  fought  in  the 
battle  (A.'d.  811)  against  the  Bulgarians  in  wbicb  tbe 
emperor  Nicephonia  I  was  defeated  and  slain.  A  life 
of  Peter,  taken  from  tbe  Mmaa  of  the  Greeks,  is  given 
in  the  original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  version,  and  a  Com- 
mmtaiiolua  Pranut  by  Joannes  I^niua,  in  the  Ada 
Sanaontm  (July),  i,  289, 290. 

Peter  rns  Patrician  (8),  a  Greek,  <tifferent  frnoi 
the  foregoing,  and  belonf;ing  to  a  somewhat  later  pe- 
riod. He  presented  to  the  emperor  Leo  W  Sa[rien^ 
who  began  to  reign  A.D.  S86,  a  copw  trf*  Tbeodoret'i 
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CtevtM  CfKonim  A^fctiomum,  to  which  he  prefixed 
■I  /^iijni— iff,  which  n  printed  at  length  Lud> 
hmim  bt  Ui  CbMUMiifcinw  tk  BibUotk,  Caaaraa. 

Peter  (Pkrre)  or  Pmtibiis,  wu  ft  modeni  Latin 
poet,  who  died  after  1 141.  All  that  w«  learn  of  hin  life 
i«  that,  haring  made  a  profeMion  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Beordict  in  a  monutefy  of  Aquitaine,  he  was  chosen 
br  PHer  the  Venerable  as  Bccretary,  and  accompaoied 
hioi  6nt  to  Clugny,  in  1134,  then  Spain  in  1141.  His 
priadpal  worka  are  poems  in  elegiac  verse,  which,  for 
reraea  of  the  12tb  centurr,  lack  neither  fluency  nor  ele- 
gance. Tet  Peter  the  Venerable  aurpanea  eren  the 
limit  of  hyperbole  when  be  compares  theae  veraes  with 
tboae  of  Horace  and  Virgil.  The  poems  of  Peter  of 
Foiticiv  have  been  cuUected  by  the  editors  of  the  Bib- 
Huh.  de  CtuMU  We  find  in  the  same  collecticm,  among 
the  letters  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  three  letters  written 
lu  this  abb^  by  bis  aecieUTy.  A  fonrth  letter  from 
Peter  of  PoUieii  to  Peter  the  Venerable,  published  by 
lEantna  in  faia  Aigiiunma  CtdUetio  (ti,  11),  conuins 
tfaii  cnriooa  infonnation,  that  Peter  of  Poitiers,  being 
in  Spain,  contribated  some  part  to  the  translation  of 
the  Koran  demanded  by  the  abbtf  of  Clugny.  See  Ilitt, 
Utt.  <k  la  FroMce,  xii,  349.— Hoefer,  A'our!  Biog,  Gnu- 
■ofr.xl,  187. 

Peter  Bnot'i-VTO  {Sl.\  a  tDedisral  saint,  appears 
in  the  Uter  Italian  and  Spanish  paintings  of  the  Fran- 
ciacaoe,  to  whose  order  he  belonged.  He  is  noted  in 
ccdeaiaMic^  annala  for  his  *'>uUioie  gift  of  pmyer." 
He  ^Ifaivh  3(^1456. 

Pater  or  Rkhmil-b,  abo  known  aa  Pttnu  CfUeiuu, 
fleaiished  in  the  fuiirth  quarter  of  the  12th  century  as 
abbot  of  St.  Remigius,  ami  afterwards  as  bishop  of  Cbar- 
tRB,  He  published  his  Opera,  containing  Strvuma, 
Ubtr  de  pmtibut,  itotaici  labemacuti  mytfica  H  moraHi 
apomtio,  Oe  coturientui,  De  duriplina  cUmttrali,  £pu- 
loiarvM  Hbri  ix  (in  Bibl.  Max.  Patr.  xziii,  686),  Trac- 
lorn  de  <Kic^Ma  ebnutraH  (ITAeheiy,  i^ncU.  i,  462), 
£pitt»lanim  Kbri  ix  (Knnoodi  Opera  Variot  iiii  669). 

Peter  or  Skbastk,  an  Eastern  pt«Iate,  was  bom  at 
Cnarea,  in  Cappadoda.  before  AD.  849.  He  was  the 
TDongeM  of  the  ten  children  of  Basil  and  £nimelia,who 
nimbered  among  their  children  those  eminent  fathers 
of  the  Church.  Basil  the  Great  and  Gregory  of  Nrsaa. 
Peter's  early  education  was  conducted  by  his  sister,  St. 
Nacrina,  who,  in  the  emphatic  phrase  of  Gregory  of 
Kyiaa.  "  was  everything  to  him — father,  teacher,  at- 
tendant, and  mother."  The  quickneas  of  the  boy  en- 
abled him  readily  to  acquite  anything  to  which  hia  at- 
tcfttkn  was  directed;  hut  hia  edneadon  appears  to  have 
teen  conducted  on  a  very  narrow  system,  profane  learn- 
ing being  disr^rded.  If,  however,  bis  literary  culture 
vai  thus  rtarrowed,  his  morals  were  preserved  pure ;  and 
if  be  fell  short  of  hia  more  eminent  brothers  iit  variety 
(rf  attainments,  he  equalled  them  in  holiness  of  life. 
The  place  of  his  education  appears  to  have  been  a  nun- 
nery at  Annesi,  or  Annesa,  on  the  river  Iris,  in  Pontus, 
MtatAsbed  by  his  mother  and  rister;  and  with  them,  or 
in  the  monastery  which  his  brother  Basil  had  esub- 
lialied  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  much  of  his  life 
was  pawed.  In  a  aeason  of  scarcity  (A.D.  867,  SG9  ?), 
Mwfa  was  his  benevolent  exertion  to  provide  for  the 
itMitnte,  that  they  Docked  to  him  from  all  parts,  and 
i:are  to  the  thinly  peopled  neighborhood  in  which  he 
ttmM  the  oppcarsDoe  of  a  populous  Iowil  His  moth- 
n*!  death  appears  to  hare  occnrred  about  the  time  of 
Haul's  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Cappadocian 
C«sarea,  about  A.D.  S70;  soon  after  which,  apparently, 
I'eter  received  from  Basil  ordination  to  the  office  of 
irahvter,  probably  of  the  Church  of  Cssarea :  for  Basil 
ipftm  to  have  employed  bis  brother  as  hia  confidential 
acnit  in  some  albira.  A  passage  of  Theodoret  (//.  £. 
■v,  10)  shows  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle 
ivrifd  on  during  the  reign  of  Valens  by  the  bishops  of 
tbe  orthodox  party  against  Arianism.  It  was  probably 
iftci  the  death  both  of  Banl  and  Maerina,  about  the  year 


880,  aa  Tillemont  judges,  that  Peter  waa  raised  to  the 
Inahopric  of  Sebaste  (now  Siwas),  in  the  Leaser  Armenia. 
His  elevation  preceded  the  second  general  council,  ibat 
of  ConsUntinople,  AJ>.  880-881,  in  which  he  took  part. 
In  what  year  he  died  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably 
after  A.D.  391,  and  certainly  before  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (who  survived  till  A.D.  894, 
or  later),  for  tlregoiy  was  present  at  Sebaste  at  the  first 
celebration  of  his  brother's  memory,  i.  e.  the  anniversary 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  hot  weather,  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  been  in  January  or  Munh,  where 
the  martyrologies  place  it.  The  only  extant  writing  of 
Peter  is  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  Contra  Etmomiim  Libri 
of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  published  with  the  works  of 
that  father.  It  is  entitled  Sancti  Patru  notirx  Petri 
Episcopi  Sehcuteni  nd  S.  Gregoritim  Nyuetmm  mum 
Epittoia,  Peter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ambi- 
tious of  autbocship,  and  (mtbably  felt  the  disqualification 
ariring  from  his  reMrictcd  education.  Someof  the  worits 
of  his  brother  Gr^ory  were,  however,  written  at  his  de- 
sire, such  as  the  above-menliuned  treatises  against  En- 
nomius  and  the  ErpUcalio  Apologeiica  fa  Hexaimenm, 
The  De  Hommt  Opijdo  is  also  addressed  to  him  by 
Gregory,  who,  both  in  this  treatise  and  in  the  ErplicO' 

110  in  Nexaimeron,  speaks  of  bim  in  the  highest 
terms.  See  Greg,  Nysseu.  De  Vi/a  S.  Muavta  i  Basil, 
MurHiauM  ^ntcopit  Epittola,  cciil,  ed.  BenetU;  Tille- 
mont, Uimeireii,  ix,  672,  Le  Quien,  Orim$  Chrislia- 
«if,  vol.  i,  eol.  04;  Care,  Hia.  LUt.  ad  an».  HO,  i, 
M6. 

Peter  {Pierre),  prior  of  St,  John  OF  Sksb,  was  bom 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  llth  century.  In  1111,  Stephen, 
provost  of  the  church  of  Sens,  having  resolved  to  restore 
the  ancient  monastery  of  Saint-Jean,  called  to  it  some 
regular  canons,  and  con&ded  the  goremment  of  this 
house  to  our  Peter.  The  authors  of  the  GaUia  Chrit- 
Hatta  give  the  highest  praise  to  the  knowledge  and  pi- 
ety of  this  prior.  He  died  after  1144.  Wehaveaevml 
of  his  Letterv,  published  by  Du  Saussay  In  bis  i4inuifa« 
de  t^gliu  d'OrUam,  wid  by  Seven,  in  his  Ckromqae 
det  A  reheefqtut  de  Lgon.  Peter  is,  besides,  considered 
the  author  of  several  letters  of  kings,  princes,  and  bish- 
ops, who  had  required,  in  delicate  afTairs,  the  aid  of  hia 
experienced  pen.  See  Gallia  Chriit.  xii,  coL  195;  Hitt. 
Litt.  de  la  Fnmee,  xii,  280.— Hoefn,  Ifouti.  Biog.  GM' 
rale,  xl,  188. 

Peter  thb  Siciliak,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  {q 
Sicily  near  the  beginning  of  the  9th  eentnry.  In  order 
to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  Saracens,  who  ruled  in 
Sicily,  he  went  to  Byzantium  in  8S0,  and  there  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  life.  He  gained  the  friendship  of  the 
emperor  Basil,  and  the  princes  Constanline  and  Leo.  his 
sons,  who  provided  him  with  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
He  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  Tabrica,  in  the  district 
or  on  the  fhintier  of  Helitene,  near  the  Euphrates,  to 
negotiate  an  exchange  of  Christian  prisoners,  appatenily 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Paulicians,  a  purpose  which,  after 
a  residence  of  nine  months,  he  effected.  We  have  of  hia 
works,  Petri  Siculi,  hvmiUimi  A  rffiroium  Epitcitpi,  Fu- 
nebrit  Oralio  in  It,  Alhtinatiam,  Melhonet  Epitcojium. 
It  is  given  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Jesuit  Franciscus 
Blamliiius,  in  the  A<ia  Stmctcrvm  of  the  Bollandista 
(January),  ii,  1126,etc.-.— /Vfrt  fiwJi  HiMoria  de  tana 
et  $folida  Maiti^momm  ffareri  taitquam  Arckiepitcapo 
Bulgarorum  maumpata.  This  account  of  the  Paulicians- 
was  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  by  Hatthaus 
Raderus  (Ingoldetadt,  1604, 4lo),  and  has  been  reprinted 

111  various  editions  of  tbe  Biliiotheca  Patrum. 
There  was  another  bishop  of  A^os  of  the  name  of 

Peter,  author  of  Euhgimm  Comm  et  Damiama  SS.  A»- 
arggromm  in  Aeia  e.  Oratio  m  tanetoe  et  gtorioeoe  Am- 
in-gyroi  tt  Thaumalurgttt  Cotmum  et  Damiatium,  which 
has  never  been  printed. — Smith,  Diet,  nf  Gr.  and  Rutn. 
Binrj,  nnd  Mt/tkol.  iii,  222;  Iloefer,  A'wur.  Hitiff,  Geni^ 
rale,  xl,  183. 

Peter  the  Sikgbb  {Pierre  le  C^M^^i^^^icb 
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theologian,  was  born  in  Beauvoisis  near  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  »ntury.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  strongly 
controTertttl,  and  certain  authors  assert  that  be  was 
bom  in  Faria  or  Kheima.  It  ia  probable  that,  educated 
by  the  care  of  Heniy  of  Fnmee,  brother  of  the  king 
Louis  le  Jeune,  and  bishop  of  Beauvaia  in  1149,  he  fol- 
lowed him  to  Rheims  when  he  was  raised  to  (hat  seat  in 
1162.  Peter  went  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he  taught 
theology,  and  became  grand  chorister  of  the  cathedral, 
a  dignity  whidi  gained  him  the  surname  under  which 
he  was  known  (1184).  Elected  in  1191  bishop  of  Tour- 
nay,  he  saw  hia  elecUon  broken  for  want  of  fons,  and 
was  in  1196  called  to  the  episcopal  seat  of  Paris,  but 
without  being  more  fortunate  this  time.  He  was  sup- 
planted by  Eudes  de  Sully.  The  pope  charged  him  to 
preach  the  crusade  in  France;  but  Peter,  weakened  by 
diaeaae,  confided  this  care  to  Foulques,  cur?  of  Neuilly- 
snr>Uame,  his  dlacqile,  and  died  in  the  garb  of  a  monk 
at  Longpont,  Sept,  22,  1197,  when  he  had  just  been 
elected  dean  of  Kheims.  Of  his  numerous  writings  a 
tingle  one  baa  been  published  under  the  title  of  Va-bim 
abbrepiatum,  because  it  commences  with  these  words 
(Hons,  16»9,  4to).  See  IfuL  Lili.  xv,  283-^ ;  Hul- 
drac,  Hist.  ^  rAbb.de  Longpont ;  Dupin,  A uteurt  Ecdis. 
du  Treizitme  SiicU. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gin.  xl,  193. 

Feter  the  Stakmrrer.    See  Pbter  Mo^toua. 

Peter  (^f.)  of  Tarkntaisk,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1102  at  Saiut-Maurier  de  I'Exile,  diocese  of  Vi- 
enne.  He  was  one  of  the  first  monks  of  the  abbey 
founded  in  1117  at  Bonnevaux  by  Gui  de  Bourgt^e, 
arohbisbop  of  Vienne.  The  abbu  Jean,  his  superior, 
sent  him  in  1182  to  found  in  Savoy  the  abbey  of  Tami^, 
which  he  governed  for  ten  years,  at  the  eud  of  which 
he  was  called,  by  the  advice  of  St.  Bernard,  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Tarentaise,  now  Moutiers  (1 142).  After  having 
worked  thirteen  years  to  repress  grave  disorders  in  this 
diocese,  Peter  went  in!  155  to  conceal  himself  in  a  mon- 
astery of  his  order  in  Gemuny,  where  be  hoped  to  live 
unknown ;  but  he  was  soon  discovered,  and  constrained 
to  return  to  his  Church,  He  employed  himself  fortu- 
nately in  extinguishing  the  war  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween Humbert  HI,  count  of  Savoy,  and  Alphonse  Tail- 
lefcr,  SOI)  of  Alphonse  Jourdain,  count  of  Toulouse ;  and, 
although  a  vassal  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  he  sustained 
the  part  of  pope  Alexander  III  without  quarrelling  with 
that  prince.  This  pope  brought  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
acquired  great  influence,  and  employed  him  to  nego- 
tiate peace  between  the  young  Henri',  crowned  king  of 
England,  and  king  Henry  his  father.  Peter  died  May 
8, 1174,  at  Belleveaux,  diocese  of  Besani^on.  The  Church 
lienors  his  memory  May  8,  Celestin  III  having  canon- 
ized him  in  1191.  S^  Yontxnaiy, Hut.derEgliKCuUxc. 
vol.  i* ;  Acta  Smctorum,  May ;  Baillet,  Viet  dec  SainU, 
8  Mai ;  Lenain,  fiial,  de  (^teattx,  ii,  68,— Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biag.  Giairale,  xl,  189. 

Peter  {Pierre)  TmyvoovB,  a  French  chronicler,  was 
bom  at  Civray  (Poitou)  near  the  beginning  of  the  1 1  th 
century.  Like  so  many  other  priests  who  engaged  in 
the  first  crusade,  he  departed  in  1096  with  Hugiies  de 
Lusignan,  lord  of  Civray ;  hu  two  brothers,  Herve  and 
Amauil,  chevaliers  (optimi  milUfx),  took  the  cross  at  the 
same  time  with  himself,  and  were  boih  killed  in  the  Kasi. 
Peter  was  present  at  the  siege  uf  Nice,  and  followed 
Bohemond  when  the  crusaders  were  divided  into  three 
different  bodies.  He  shared  equally  the  latiguei  that 
the  long  siege  of  Antioch  cost  the  Christians,  and  as- 
sisted at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  After  that  period 
no  more  roeniiun  is  made  of  hiin.  He  died  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1099.  "The  histiiry  of  the  first  crusode 
which  he  has  left,"  says  Dom  Rivet,  "carries  with  it 
all  the  characteristics  of  an  authentic,  true,  and  sincere 
writing.  He  had  been  present  at  almost  all  that  he  re- 
lates, and  seema  to  have  written  it  upon  the  spot.  .  .  . 
Buinond  d'Agiles  has  made  use  of  it.  There  is  found 
BO  much  conformity  between  these  two  biatoriana  that , 
one  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  did  not  communi- 1 


cate  their  productions  to  each  other."  This  narrative ii 
given  in  a  simple  but  nide  style ;  it  is  divided  into  fire 
books  (1096-1090),  and  is  entitled  UiMoria  de  Biamo- 
(ymbmo  iftMere;  the  moat  ootrect  edition  ia  that  by  Da: 
cbesne,  in  vnL  iv  of  the  Ui$torieM  de  France.  See  Hiit. 
IMU  de  la  Frame,  viii,  629-64^  —  Hoefer,  S<m.BiaQ, 
Ginirak,  xl,  187, 

Peter  the  Venkrablb,  also  called  Sfauritim,  a 
mediaeval  character  of  note,  was  bom  in  1092  or  lOM. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Cistercian  abbey  at  Souri- 
langes,  and  soon  after  the  completion  of  his  thet^i- 
cal  training  was  made  prior  of  the  convent  at  Veselay, 
then  at  Domeine,  and  in  1122  abbtA  of  Clngny.  IV 
tma  Tenerabilis  was  more  or  less  mixed  with  ill  tbt 
important  eccleuastical  transactions  of  the  12th  century. 
He  took  in  the  schism  of  1 130  the  side  of  pope  Inno- 
cent XI ;  and  especially  played  a  great  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions between  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Abclaid. 
His  worics,  written  with  more  ease  than  talent,  bare  ddI 
yet  been  published  in  a  collected  form.  He  died,  st 
Christmas,  in  1167  (see  JMN.  Pair.  Detpoml,  voL  xxa). 
His  publications  are,  Sermotut  (in  Marline  et  Dunuid, 
Thesaur.  Nov.  5,  1419)  :—Nvdetif  de  tatrrifieio  mm 
(Hittorpius,  1091) : — £,t6rt  ii  adeersiu  ne/arimn  teetom 
Saracemrum  (in  Mart^ne  ct  Durand,  t'oUectio,  ix, 
1 120).  His  life  was  written  by  the  monk  Rudulpl^  his 
disciple:  Vila  Petri  VeMndniiM,abbati*Ci«idaeemm(ihil 
vi,  1187).  See  Hook,  Ecde*.  Biog.  viii,  &9;  Schiockh, 
KirckeiigetA,  voL  xxvii;  WUkins^  Peter  der  EknOr- 
(Leipdc,  1857).  (J.H,W.) 

Peterffl,  Charles,  a  Hungarian  Jesuit,  was  ban 
towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family.  Admitted  among  the 
Jesuits  in  1716,  he  taught  belles-lettres  at  Tymau  and 
philosophy  at  Vienna.  He  died  Aug.  10,  1746.  He 
made  himself  known  by  a  valuiUile  collection.  Sacra 
concUia  M  regno  Hungaria  ctlfbraUt,  ab  a.  1016  ufW 
ad  a.  1716  (Vienna,  174j^  fid.),  in  which  ■  good  method 
and  the  variety  of  lesMroh  an  to  be  adnuied.  Sec 
Feller,  DicU  ifiA  — Hoefer,  A'oitr.  Bios.  GMrdt, 
xxxix,  691. 

Peter-Iffiw,  CiiRiniA:*,  a  convert  from  Judaism, 
fimirished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  fiir  sev- 
eral years  as  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  Uai- 
versity  of  Upsala,  He  wrote,  in  the  Swedish  language) 
Speculum  religiomt  ./uduicis,  which,  in  fifty -eight  chap- 
ters, treats  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  rites,  drcnmcisioa, 
dogmas,  resurrection,  etc  —  FUrst,  BiU.  Jmd.  iii,  8U; 
Wolf,  Bibl.  //ebr.  W,  966  ;  yiedertSckmtehe  Nackriellten 
(Hamburg,  1731),  p.  666  sq.;  and  Leipziger  Gelehrte 
Zettung  (Leips,  1781),  p.  884,  where  a  full  index  to  all 
the  chapters  is  given.    (B.  P.) 

Peter-pence  is  the  annual  tribute  of  one  penny 
from  every  Roman  Catholic  family,  paid  at  Rome  at  a 
festival  of  the  apostle  Peter.  It  is  oflWed  to  the  RwBao 
pontitfin  reverenoeof  the  memory  of  St.  Peter,  of  whom 
that  bishop  is  believed  to  be  the  succeaaor.  From  an 
early  period  the  Roman  see  had  been  richly  endowed; 
and  although  its  first  endowments  were  chiefly  load, 
yet  as  early  as  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great  large  es- 
tates were  held  by  the  Roman  bishops  in  Campania,  in 
Calabria,  and  even  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  fint 
idea,  however,  of  an  annual  tribute  appears  to  bare 
come  from  England,  and  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Ina 
(A.D,  721),  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  went  as  a 
pilgrim  to  Rome,  and  there  founded  «  hos^uce  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrims,  to  be  maintained  by  an  annual  contribu- 
tion from  England ;  by  others,  to  Offa  and  EthelwuU^ 
at  least  in  the  sense  of  their  having  extended  it  to  the 
whole  of  the  Saxon  territory.  But  this  seems  very  un- 
certain ;  and  although  the  usage  waa  certainly  long  an- 
terior to  the  Nwmatt  conquest.  Dr.  lingard  is  di^Msed 
not  to  place  It  earlier  than  the  time  of  Alfred.  The 
tribute  consisted  in  the  payment  of  a  silver  penny  l^ 
every  family  possessing  land  or  cattle  of  the  yeariy  vahM 
of  thirty  pence,  and  was  coll^^^i^^^  ^e  weeks  be- 
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twtm  St.  Peto'a  and  St.  Paol^  Dqr  and  Ang.  1.  In 
the  tine  of  kii^  John,  tin  total  annail  payment  was 
£199  St^  coaiributed  by  the  several  dioceaea  in  pmpor- 
twit,  an  account  or  which  will  be  found  in  Lingard'a 
aittory  of^M^amt,  li,  330.  The  Ux  called  JtomtMot, 
with  some  variation,  continued  to  be  paid  till  the  reign 
of  Heoiy  Till,  when  it  was  abolished.  Pope  Gregory 
TII  nqght  to  eaUblish  the  Peter>penee  fat  Franee;  and 
other  partial  or  tnuutent  tributes  are  recorded  from  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway,  and  Poland.  This  tribute,  bow- 
em,  is  quite  different  from  the  payments  made  annu- 
ally to  Rome  by  the  kingdoms  which  were  held  to  be 
feudatory  to  the  Roman  we — as  Naples,  Aragon,  Eng- 
land under  the  reign  of  John,  and  several  other  king- 
dom*, at  least  for  a  time." — Chambers.  The  pope  having 
(oSned  a  ooiisid«abla  diminution  of  his  own  revenue 
siDce  the  lerolution  of  1848,  an  eflbtt  has  been  made  in 
several  parts  of  Europe  to  revive  this  pcactioe.  In  some 
cooBtries  it  has  been  very  soccessfuliy  carried  out,  and 
the  pitioeeds  have  been  among  the  chief  of  the  resources 
of  nils  IX,  as  he  has  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  any 
nppoct  from  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  since  his  tern- 
potalitie*  were  merged  in  iL  See  Thompson,  Papal 
/W(r(N.Y.1877,I2ino);  ViMle,  ffitt.  o/Oe  Papacy; 
Hefele,  Cimdliei^nck.  roL  v ;  Banke,  HiA  of  the  Pa- 
paegvttKe\9Atmd\7tkC«Htunett'v,^\t^,1Sa\  Inett, 
CL  Bid.  ofKitgUud  (see  Index). 

Peter's  (St.)  Day  (June  29)  is  a  festival  observed 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Its  origin  lias  been 
traced  back  to  the  Sd  century.  In  S48  Prudentins  men- 
tions that  the  pope  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion  in 
both  SL  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  churohes  at  Rome  on  this 
festival,  which  in  the  6th  century  was  observed  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  kept,  until  the  Refornutioa,  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  whose  conversion  waa 
not  generally  commemorated  on  Jan,  2fi  until  the  l!tth 
centur>-.  Cathedra  Sancti  Petri  ts  a  coramemoration 
virtually  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  but  its  title  is  the  Chair 
of  St.  Peter,  wherein  he  first  sat  at  Rome,  Jan.  18.  On 
Pcfab  23  bis  chair  at  Antioch  is  commemorated. 

Peten,  Abaalom,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bum  at  Wentworth,  N.  H.,  SepL  19, 1793,  and 
was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  class  of  1816,  and 
fiir  the  ministty  at  Priocetoii  Seminary,  claaa  of  1819. 
He  was  the  aon  of  general  Absalom  Peters,  a  descendant 
of  WiQiaiD,  of  Boston,  brother  of  the  noted  Hugh  Peters. 
In  1819  be  waa  made  a  missionary  in  Northern  New  York, 
hat  in  the  following  year  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Chorch,  Bennington,  Vt.,  where  he  remained  until  Dec 
14, 1825,  After  Uiia  he  was  successively  secretary  of 
the  Home  Misrionary  Society  until  1887,  and  editor  of 
the  Home  Mitsionary  and  PiuUni*$  Journal;  and  in 
1838  began  to  edit  the  Ameriem  Bibtieal  Repatilory. 
He  waa  professor  nf  paMoral  theology  and  homilet- 
ies  io  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
from  1812  to  1844,  and  pssior  of  the  Firttt  Church, 
Williamntown,  Matut.,  fnim  1844  to  1857.  Here  he 
originated  and  etliled  the  American  tCcledic  and  the 
Awkoriain  JounuH  nf  tJJucition,  which  was  after- 
wards  mergeil  in  that  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard.  When 
past  seventy  be  published  a  vulunie  of  puems.  He 
■lied  at  New  York  Msy  18,  1869.  During  his  long 
life  he  waa  never  ill.  He  is  the  author  of  A  PUn 
for  VrtUmtary  Sonetiet: — Sprinkling  fheOtify  Mode  nf 
BapttM,  etc: — Sermon  agfiinit  Horierracing  (1822): 
—Sacrrd  .Untie  (IS'iS);  —  ColUga,  Retigioui  InttUu- 
tmu  (I8.'>1). 

Petora,  Charles,  a  learned  English  divine,  waa 
bom  ia  Cornwall  near  the  dnae  irf'the  17tb  eenturt*,  and 
was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  On  entering 
into  orders  he  obtained  the  living  of  Buconoc.  In  1727 
he  was  made  rector  of  St,  Habyn,  Cornwall,  where  be 
died,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1777.  In  his  disseru- 
tioD  on  the  book  of  Job  he  ili^pUyed  a  deep  knowledge 
of  UeliRw,  and  great  power  of  argument  against  War- 
^uton.   The  work,  which  is  valuably  ia  mtitled  A 


criticat  Duterlation  on  the  Sook  of  JtA,  vhttM  Ute  Ao- 
covnt  ffivm  nf  that  Book  the  A  vtkor  of  the  Divme  Le- 
gation of  Moats  denumtlraied  [Warburton]  it  particU' 
larly  contidered,  the  Antiquity  of  the  Book  vindioaied, 
the  great  Text  (xix,  25)  explained,  and  a  future  Stale 
shown  to  have  been  the  popular  Belief  of  the  ancient  Jeva 
(2d  ed.  corrected,  Lond.  1767,  8vo): — An  Appendix  to 
the  eritieal  DtmrtatiM  on  the  Book  of  JiA,  giviag  a 
furOur  A  ceount  <^  f A«  l^ooib  of  E<xlenaHr$ ;  to  vAtcA 
i$  added  a  Beply  to  iome  Notes  of  the  late  D — n  of  B—i, 
m  his  new  Edition  of  the  Divine  Legaiion,  voL  it,  pi.  it, 
by  the  Author  of  the  Critical  Dissertation  (l.ond.  1760). 
There  are  also  extant  Sermons,  published  from  bisMSS. 
by  his  nephew,  Jon,  Peters,  H.A.,  vicar  of  St.  dementis, 
neat  Truro,  ComwaU  (Und.  1776, 8vo).  (J.  H.W.) 

Petera,  Hugh,  an  English  divine,  who  came  to 
this  country  in  the  colonial  days,  and  is  noted  both  as  a 
preacher  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Fowey,  Cornwall, 
Eng.,  in  1599.  He  was  educated  at  Trini^  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1623;  then  entered 
the  ministry,  and  preached  successfully  at  St.  Sepul- 
chre's, London,  until  he  was  silenced  for  nonconformity, 
and  imprisoned.  As  soon  as  liberated  be  went  to  Rot- 
terdam, and  became  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church 
in  that  place.  In  1635  he  resigned  and  sailed  for  New 
England,  where  he  arrived  Oct.  6,  and  was  installed 
Dec  21, 1636,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Salem,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Roger  Willians,  whose  doetrinea  he  disclaimed 
and  whoae  adherents  be  excommunicated.  He  waa 
also  active  in  civil  and  mercantile  affairs,  suggesting 
coasting  and  foreign  voyages,  and  the  plan  of  the  fish- 
eries. In  March,  1638,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  assist  in  collecting  and  revising  the  colo- 
nial laws,  and  having  been  chosen  to  "represent  the 
sense  of  the  colony  upon  the  laws  of  excise  and  trade," 
he  sailed  for  England  Aug.  8,  1641.  He  became  iu 
1648  a  preacher  in  the  Parliameutary  army,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Lynn  and  the 
capture  of  Bridgewater.  For  his  services  he  was  largely 
rewarded,  and  in  1653  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
legal  reform  appointed  by  ParliamenL  In  1658  he  was 
chaidaia  to  the  garrison  at  Dunkirk.  After  the  Res- 
toration Peters,  being  suspected  of  some  complicity 
with  the  death  of  the  king,  was  committed  to  the  Tow- 
er, and  indicted  for  high-treason  Oct.  18,  1660.  He 
was  convicted  and  executed  Oct.  16, 1660.  During  his 
imprisonment  he  wrote  several  letters  of  advice  to  hu 
daughter,  subsequently  (1717)  published  under  the  title 
of  A  dying  Falhtr'a  tail  legacy  to  an  only  Child.  His 
private  character  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
fion  both  in  England  and  America.  He  «as  charged 
by  his  enemies  with  gross  immorality,  and  the  most 
bitter  epithets  were  applied  to  him  by  bishops  Burnet, 
Keiinet,  and  others;  but  of  late  years  he  has  been  es- 
timated more  favorably.  He  published  also  Ood't  Do- 
ings and  Man's  Duly,  opened  in  a  Sermon  preached  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  (1646) :— Peter/s  lust  Report  i^ftke 
English  Wars,  occasioned  by  the  Importunity  of  a  Frimd 
pressing  an  Answer  to  some  Queries  (1646):— j4  Word 
for  the  A  rmy  and  Two  Words  for  Ihe  Kin^m,  to  Clear 
the  One  and  Cure  Ihe  Other,  forced  in  much  Pluimies* 
and  Brevity  from  their  faithful  Servant,  Hugh  Ptiers 
( 1647) :  —  A  Good  Work  for  a  Good  MagistraU,  or  a 
Short  Cut  to  a  Great  Quiet  (1651) fiome  \otes  of  a 
Sermon  preached  oh  the  14/A  <if  (Mober,  1660,  m  the 
PritoKofKewgatt^^fler  hi*  Condemnation  {\Geai),  See 
Sprague,  A  iwals  of  the  A  nur.  Pu^,  i,  70 ;  Drake,  ZMA 
of  A  mer.  Biogr.  s.  v. 

Peters,  Richard,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 

clergyman  of  colonial  days,  was  bom  at  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  educated  as  a  clei^^yman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  17S5. 
His  8er\'ice8  were  soon  engaged  at  Christ's  Church,  fur 
which  he  was  licensed  by  the  bishpfii  of  London,  He 
shortly  resigned,  and  tl»i|itfe?()*bf'tj»®®gl@»»n!*» 
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mgeaey,  and  t\ao  became  Mcretarr  to  a  mccMskm  of  gov- 
emon.  In  M«y,  1749,  he  became  a  member  of  tbe  pro- 
vincial council,  butin  1763  he  resigned  all  civil  offices  and 
was  made  one  of  the  ministen  of  the  United  Church; 
was  Bft«rward«  chosen  rheir  rechir,  and  in  1764  went  tu 
England  to  receive  bts  license  in  due  form.  On  his 
Rtum  he  resumed  his  duties.  He  resigned  in  1776,  and 
died  July  10, 1776.  He  published  a  Sermon  om  Educa- 
(fon  (1751).  See  Sprague,  ArmaU  t^tht  Amer.  PulpU, 
T,  88  i  Dorr,  fiUt.  of  the  ChritL  Church,  vol  i. 

Peters,  Samuel  Andrew,  D.D^  LI.D.,  au  ec- 
centric Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  at 
Hebron,  Conn^  Nov.  10,  1785,  and  pasMd  A.a  in  Yale, 
1767,  when  he  went  to  England  for  ordination.  He  re- 
turned in  1769,  and  in  1762  took  charge  of  the  Church 
at  Hebron,  where  he  continued  for  many  years.  Dur- 
ing the  Kevulution,  being  a  Tory,  he  retired  first  to 
Boston,  and  sooo  sailed  to  England,  as  his  imprudence 
and  loyalty  to  tba  Englbh  cause  made  him  very  ob- 
noxious. .  Of  ooune  his  royal  master  rewarded  his  fidel- 
ity by  a  pension  and  a  grant  <^  oonflscated  lands.  In 
1781  he  published  a  general  history  of  Connecticut, 
which  has  been  called  "  the  most  unscrupulous  and  ma- 
lidoua  of  lying  narratives."  Its  narrations  are  inde- 
pendent of  lime,  place,  and  probability.  In  1794  he 
was  ohosen  bidiop  of  Vermont,  but  be  waa  never  con- 
secrated. After  being  struck  olT  tbe  pension  roll  by 
William  I^tt,  he  returned  home  in  1805,  and  spent  his 
years  in  useless  petitions  to  Congrera  fur  lands  granted 
to  Jonatlian  Carver,  the  Indian  traveller.  In  1817  he 
journeyed  westward,  and  in  1818  returned  to  New 
York,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity  and  poverty  until  his 
death,  April  19,  1826.  He  is  the  "Parson  Peter"  of 
TrumbuH's  M-FmgaL  Petem  published,  A  General 
Hittorjf  of  Comieetieiit,  bg  a  GrntUman  of  the  Pronnce 
(Lond.  1781)  i—A  I^r  on  the  I^miKl&g  of  Eternal 
PuniAmeta;  etc.  (ibid.  1786) :— and  The  BUlorg  qfSee. 
J/ugk  Peleri,  etc  (ibid.  1807).  See  Spnguc^  Amab  of 
the  Amer.  PulpU,  v,  191. 

Petere,  William,  an  English  clergyman,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18ih  centiury,  dis- 
tinguished himself  especitdly  as  a  painter.  He  was  a 
man  of  wit,  and  possessed  a  lively  imagination  and  great 
conversational  powers,  which  made  him  a  favorite. 
Having  a  passion  for  painting,  be  practiced  it  tirst  as 
an  amusement,  and,  by  associating  much  with  the  em- 
inent artists  of  the  time,  he  greatly  improved  his  man- 
ner, and  produced  many  beautiful  works  which  were 
greatiy  admired.  He  painted  for  the  Shakespeare  Gal- 
leiy  scenes  from  that  author's  dramatic  works ;  also  sev- 
eral pictures  for  Macklin'a  (ialleiy,  as  the  Resurretiion  of 
a  PiouM  Famitjf ;  the  GuartUan  AngtU  and  the  Spirit  of 
a  Child;  the  Cherube,  eta,  all  of  which  were  very  pop- 
alar.  He  executed  many  fancy  subjects  from  his  own 
imagination,  which  are  pleasingly  sentimental.  He 
was  much  patronized  by  the  nobility,  and  he  sometimes 
painted  subjects  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  just 
notions  of  propriety.  His  pictures  are  well  composed, 
and  his  coloring  rich  and  harmonious,  with  an  ad- 
mirable impatto,  in  which  he  imitated  Reynolds. 
Many  of  his  works  were  engraved  by  Bar'tolusxi, 
Thew,  Simon,  Smith,  Harciiard,  and  others.  He  is 
Renerally  called  the  Rev.  W.  Peters.  The  duke  of 
Rutland  was  his  chief  patron,  and  presented  him 
with  a  valuable  living.  The  bishop  nf  Lincoln  gave 
him  a  prebendal  stall  in  his  cathedral.  Ue  died  in 
1814. 

PetarMD,  JonANM  Wiuiklbi,  a  German  writer 
noted  for  his  theoln^cal  studies,  and  his  heresies  in 
oartain  branchesof  Christian  doctrine,  was  bom  July  I, 
1649,  at  Osnabrllck,  was  educated  st  Lnbeck  in  the  pre- 
paratory branches,  and  studied  thMilogy  at  tbe  univer- 
sities of  (iiessen,  Rostock,  l>'i[ioi(>.  Wittenberg,  and  Jena. 
He  then  lectnred  for  a  while  at  <iiessen,  preached  at  Lu- 
beck,  anil  finally  accepted  a  pMfessoTBhip  at  the  univer- 
■itr  in  Rostock.   He  had  written  a  poem  satirizing  tbe  | 


Jesuita;  tlxy  in  torn  bad  made  it  so  noeomfDitable  te 
bim  at  Lubeck  that  he  went  to  Rostoek,  bat  also  ben^ 

and  at  Hanover  later,  they  followed  him  with  their  op- 
position and  invectives,  and  in  1678  he  gladly  accept- 
ed tbe  superint«ndency  of  the  churches  at  Eutin.  In 
1688  he  became  superintendent  at  LUnebu^,  but  did 
not  remain  long,  as  differences  sprang  up  between  him 
and  tbe  pastors.  In  1693  he  was  depoeed,  on  the  grootid 
that  he  espoused  chiUaatlc  ideas.  He  now  purchased  a 
farm  near  Zerbet,  and  died  in  retirement,  Jan,  81,  ITS?. 
His  lost  years  were  spent  in  the  advocacy  of  cbiUastioH 
pietistlc  opinions,  and  he  wrote  much  fur  that  purpose, 
A  list  of  al]  his  writings  is  given  in  his  auiobic^n|Ay 
(1717).  This  book  is  valuable,  as  it  indicates  the 
sources  whence  the  pietism  of  Spener  and  Francke  drew 
its  strength.  We  must  not  be  understood,  however,  to 
ssy  that  Spener's  frntism  depended  on  Petersm,  but 
Nmply  that  Petersen  and  Spener  had  much  in  common, 
and  that  the  former,  by  his  influence  and  aoceptance 
of  pietistic  views,  strengthened  Spener's  hands.  Peter- 
sen seems  to  have  misapprebendeil  Spener,  and  to  have 
gone  farther  than  he.  Thus,  for  example,  Pcteoen, 
misunderstanding  Spener's  doctrine  concerning  "better 
times  to  cwne"  [see  Ebchatology  ;  SncnicR],  and  tbe 
realization  of  Ood's  kingdom  on  earth,  annoimced  tbe 
speedy  approach  of  the  millennial  reign,  and,  for  tbe 
sake  of  accommodation,  even  adt^ted  the  final  resto- 
ration theories  of  Origen  (q.  v.),  with  which  he  became 
acquainted,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  writings  of  the  EikglUh 
fanatic  Jane  Leade  (q.  v.).  His  wife  adopted  these 
views  also,  and  became  a  propagator  of  this  heiesy  and 
the  notion  of  a  univeraal  apoeataMtme.  But  the  doc- 
trine, though  it  pleased  many  by  limiting  the  cteimty 
of  punishment,  and  some  who  had  almost  strayed  from 
the  Church  beyond  hope  of  regaining  their  former  bold 
on  Christ  and  his  Church,  yet  met  with  almost  univer- 
sal rejection,  because  it  obliged  iu  advocates  to  em- 
brace a  physical  process  of  redemption,  or  at  least  one 
which  was  not  bmngbt  about  by  tbe  Word  of  Cbrist. 
A  train  of  thought  which  was  the  germ  of  tbe  Tctms- 
ntsftc  controversy  of  1698-1710  might  well  lead  farther. 
It  had  been  usual  so  to  identify  the  day  of  grace  with  tbe 
duration  ofearthly  life  as  to  allow  no  hope  beyond  it,  and 
also  to  regard  the  term  of  grace  as  unexpired  while  life 
lasted.  Though  the  original  foundation  of  this  opinion 
was  a  serious  view  of  tile  importance  of  earthly  life,  it  was 
yet  capable  of  being  made  the  basis  of  that  levity  which 
would  delay  repentance  till  the  approach  of  death.  Ts 
put  a  stop  to  this  notion,  Bose,  with  whom  Recbenberg 
(q.  V.)  agreed,  upheld  the  tenet  that  there  ia,  even  in 
this  life,  a  peremptory  termination  of  grace.  This  can- 
not depend  upon  so  external  a  matter  as  time,  but  up>iD 
the  inward  maturity  of  the  decision  for  or  against  ChrisL 
Grace  is  taken  from  those  who  have  repeatedly  refused 
it,  and  the  justification  formerly  pronounced  is  with- 
drawn. Sec,  however,  the  art.  Grack.  To  Peteiaen's 
adoption  of  a  millennium  and  a  universal  restoration,  he 
added,  thirdly,  faith  in  the  continuation  of  supernatural 
inspiration.  He  was  led  to  this  step  by  a  Miss  Kosa- 
munda  Juliana  Von  Amburg,  who  professed,  after  her 
seventh  year,  to  see  miraculous  visions,  especially  dur- 
ing prayer,  and  to  experience  extraordinary  divine  rev- 
elations. Petersen  waa  acquainted  with  her  aOer  1691. 
He  boasts  that  his  house  bad  been  blessed  by  her  pres- 
ence as  the  house  of  Obed-Edom.  He  then  buued 
liimsetf  with  the  matter,  and  composed  a  work  in  favor 
of  the  lady,  in  which  he  sought  to  establish  the  dtvin* 
character  of  her  revelations  against  all  doubt.  Beside^ 
Petersen  and  his  wife  also  cl^me<l  to  be  themselves  fa- 
vored with  such  illuminations  and  ie^-elation%  and  thry 
not  nnlVequently  entertained  their  superst  itious  age  with 
extraordinary  experiences  of  a  diso^niaed  ai>d  infato- 
ated  braiiL  But  notwithstanding  all  his  pecniiar  views, 
and  histoo  ready  credulity.  Petersen  must  be  fHonounced 
a  nublc  and  pious  man.  He  wrote  many  hymns,  some 
of  which  are  preserved  in  German^ollectiotis  to  thia  dav. 
Dippel  (q.v.)  and  EtelgutBl  Ji^A^SlS^jl&Migb  tb^ 
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jUtni  from  him  mach  on  doctrinal  poinU.  SecHant's 
H«»bKh.  Ck.  HiMt.  \6tk  and  19/A  CatU  i,  159  sq. ;  Ha- 
tnlitch,  HuL  of  Doelrimm,  ii,  870;  Domer.  HiO.  qf 
/VvtaM  71epfts9,  ii,  IM;  MmiAaekrtibmg  (1719> 
(J.ltW.) 

Petersano  (or  Preteraisano),  Sivose,  in  lul- 
m  punier,  wu,  acoonUug  lo  Lomuzo,  •  pu[Hl  of  Titian, 
■ad  ionriilMd  Milan  in  1&9I,  when  be  executed  aome 
wotka  fcr  the  cfaurclMS,  botb  in  oil  and  fresco.  Land 
■TK :  "  On  hit  Pielk  in  8.  Fidela  he  inscribed  himself 
■Tiiiani  Diadpulua;'  and  fain  close  imitation  seemi  to 
toofinn  the  truth.  He  produced  several  works  in  fresco, 
psnicalarly  several  histories  of  St.  Paul  in  S.  Bamaba. 
tie  ibere  aeeaai  lo  bare  ainoed  at  uniting  the  exprea- 
linn,  the  fimaboitenii^,  and  the  perapectire  of  the 
HUancae  to  the  rich  ooloring  of  Venetian  artists, 
mUe  works  if  they  were  thoniughly  correct,  and 
if  ibe  author  had  been  as  excellent  in  fresco  as  in 
oil  paintuig."  There  is  a  tine  picture  by  thia  master 
flf  the  Atmmgptim  of  the  Vir*^  in  the  Chieia  di 

Fetbach  Dbbabat  nnD)  is  the  title  of 

an  excellent  Hebrew  grammar  written  in  rabbinic  char- 
•cter»  by  an  anonymous  Spanish  author,  the  tirst  edition 
of  wbidi  appeared  at  Naplea  in  1492,  and  not,  as  is 
KHMcaUy  believed,  at  Pesaro  in  \  fXR.  Another  edition, 
with  addilioRs,  appeared  at  Constantinople  in  1515,  and 
the  nme,  with  comctioaa  by  Eliaa  Lerita  (q.  v.),  at 
Vcnce  in  154S.  Of  the  fint  edition  of  thie  valuaUe 
graramar  only  two  copies,  one  at  the  Tatican  Library, 
and  iMte  at  Parma,  are  extant.  The  Peihack  Dtbaray 
has  bceu  edited  with  Ibn-Ezra's  Moj/naim  (Venice, 
1546),  and  together  with  Hi^  ben-Sherira's  work  on 
dreaaia,  ni1S'>bn  ^l*^nB  (Consuntinople,  1515,  and 
ofta);  and,  lastly,  with  Hoaet  Kimchi's  (q.  v.)  gram- 
Biatica]  work.  The  Journey  on  tie  Paths  Kmncledj/r, 
rnn  lianas  "^irre.  See  r>e  Roasi,  Daionario  $to- 
rin  drjfU  autori  EJtrti,  p.  263  (Germ.  tiansL  by  Ham- 
buixer) ;  Wtdf.  Bikt.  Bebr.  ii,  J412  sq. ;  Steinacbncidcr, 
BMiograpkitcka  BaKObrnk,  p.  8,  TRo.  75  aq.  (Beriin, 
UiS).  (B.P.) 

FMtaalii'a]!  (Hcb.  PriftoeiyaA',  rrnne,  /r<td  of 

Jdmak:  Sept.  •idftd.  Earn  x,  28;  ^aias,  Neh.  ix, 
S;  ^ata,  xi,  34;  *cdn'ac,  1  Chroo.  xxiv,  16).  The 
name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  head  of  the  nineteenth  course  in  David's  di- 
nsionoTthe  priests  (1  Chron.xxiv,  )6).  B.C. cir.  1020. 

2.  A  Levite,  who  put  away  an  idolatrous  wife  at  the 
injnnction  erf"  Ezra  (Ezra  x,  and  joined  in  the  hymn 
sf  {iraise  and  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh*.  ix, 
5).  aacir.4fi& 

3.  A  Hebrew,  aon  of  Meshezabeel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  who  xted  as  counsellor  of  Artaxerxes  in  matters 
coDceniing  the  Jews  (Neh,  xi,  24).    HC  cir.  446. 

Pe'thor  (Heb.  Ptikor\  nWD,  ofxnerf;  Sept.  *a- 
iovpa  \  bat  in  Dent,  xxili,  6  Sept.  omits),  the  name  of 
t  place  in  Uesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  the  native 
conitiy  of  BalMm,  to  which  Balak  sent  for  him  to 
com  and  curve  Israel  (Nqub.  xxii,  5;  Deut.  xxiii,  6). 
It  ■■  wippaeBd  to  ban  been  near  Tiphsab,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates but  this  is  iltngether  uncertain.  See  Baijiah. 
The  OMne  occurs  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  t.). 

or  tngrav- 

vfGod;  but  aooording  to  others^  L  q.  Ptt^ns,  Jfe- 
ttme,\,9.fitac<ifGedi  Sept.  Bo^evqX),  thefttber  of 
tliepnpbecJoel(Joeli,I).  KCuiteSOa 

PetUllanlatfl,  those  who  adhered  to  the  par^  of 
rrtiOiim,  the  Donatist  bishc^  of  Carthage,  in  his  omi- 
trovFtsy  with  St.  Augustine^ 

Petit,  Saml'sl,  «  celebrated  French  scholar,  was 
born  at  Niames  in  1594.  He  studied  at  Geneva  with 
Mrb  suaKSB  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  ad- 
niUed  to  the  sacred  ministry.  Soon  after  be  was 
niKd  to  Um  pnrfeaonbip  of  theology,  and  of  Greek 


and  Hebrew,  in  that  city.  He  died  in  1646.  He  was 
a  man  of  vast  and  profound  erudition.  He  published 
Viiria  tectioittM  m  i^.  Scripturam  (in  the  Critici  Saa 
voL  vtii).  His  other  works  are,  A/iscellcmeorvm  libri 
ix: — Edoget  Ckronoloykm : — Diatribe  de  Jttre,  Prinei' 
pvm  EdkltM,  etc.:— JMafrAe  da  i>iindiontBi  Cmuut 
EffeeliattRemeiiiu. 

Fetlt-DldlaT,  Hattrbw,  a  learned  French  prd^ 
ate  of  note,  was  bom  in  Lorraine  in  1659.  He  very 
early  in  life  entered  the  Order  of  the  Benedictines,  and 
lat^r  became  abbot  of  Senones,  and  dnaUy  bishop  of 
Macra  (in  ;>artt&us  infdelwm).  He  died  in  1728,  He 
is  the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  among  them, 
TraUi  tkiologique  tur  Vautoriti  et  tinfatUbUUi  da  Papta 
(Avign.  1726,  sm.Svo).  This  work,  asserting  the  infal- 
libility of  the  pope,  has  been  attacked  by  various  writ- 
ers, Roman ist  as  well  as  ftotestan^  especially  by  Len- 
fant  at  the  end  of  bis  BitLiftieCoimcilofCtmMtamB, 
He  also  published  several  critical,  btstorical,  and  chro- 
nological disserutions  on  the  Scriptures  (1689-1728). 
His  brother,  Jesn  Joseph,  who  was  a  Jesuit,  flourish^ 
from  1 664  to  1 766.  See  Darling,  Cj/clop.  BM^.  i.  v. ; 
Allibone,  Did,  nf  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  a.  v. 

Petition,  according  to  Dr.  Watts,  is  the  fourth  part 
of  prayer,  and  includes  a  desire  of  deliverance  from  evil, 
and  a  request  of  good  things  to  be  bestowed.  On  botb 
these  accounts  pettitans  are  to  be  offered  up  to  God,  not 
only  for  ourselveS)  but  for  our  fellow  -  creatures  also. 
This  part  of  pnyer  is  fteqnently  called  siitereetsiM, 

SeePRAYBR. 

Patitot,  JbAn,  an  eminent  French  pdnler  in  en- 
amel, is  noted  e^tecially  as  a  Huguenot  who  spumed 
all  efforts  for  his  conversion,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
personal  intercession  for  his  recall  to  Romanism  on  the 
part  of  king  Ix>uis  XIV,  died  as  he  lived,  a  pious  Prot- 
estant. Petitot  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  and  architect, 
and  was  bom  at  Geneva  iu  1607,  Being  designed  fat 
the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  he  was  placed  under  the  diretv 
tioo  of  Bordier,  and  in  this  occupation  was  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  enamels  for  the  Jewelry  business. 
He  was  so  successful  in  the  production  of  colors  that  he 
was  advised  by  Bordier  to  attempt  portraits.  They 
co^lointly  made  se\'eral  trials,  and  though  they  still 
wanted  many  colors  which  they  knew  not  how  to  pre- 
pare for  the  fire,  their  attend pu  bad  great  success.  After 
soibe  time  they  went  to  Italy,  where  they  consulted  the 
most  eminent  chemists,  and  made  considerable  progress 
in  their  art,  but  it  was  in  England,  whither  they  re- 
moved after  a  few  years,  that  they  perfected  iL  In 
London  they  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Theodore 
Mayem,  first  physician  to  Charles  I,  and  an  intelligent 
chemist,  who  had  by  bis  experiments  discovered  the 
prindpal  colors  proper  to  be  used  in  enand,  and  the 
meana  of  vitrifying  tbem,  so  that  they  surpassed  the 
boasted  enameUtng  of  Venice  and  Ijm<^es,  Petitot 
was  introduced  by  Mayem  to  the  king,  who  retained 
him  in  his  service  and  gave  him  apartments  in  White- 
halL  He  painted  the  portraits  of  Charles  and  the  royal 
family  several  times,  and  copied  many  pictures,  after 
Vandyck,  which  are  considered  his  finest  works.  That 
painter  greatly  asusted  bim  by  bis  advice,  and  the 
king  frequently  went  to  see  him  paint.  On  the  death 
of  Charles,  Petitot  retired  to  France  with  the  exiled 
family.  He  was  greatly  noticed  by  Charles  II,  who  in- 
troduced hiih  to  Louis  XIV.  Louis  appointed  bim  his 
liainter  in  enamel,  and  granted  him  a  pensitMi  and  apart- 
ments  in  the  Louvre.  He  painted  the  French  king 
many  Umea,  and,  anKHig  a  vast  nnmber  of  portraits^ 
those  of  the  queens  Anne  of  Austria  and  Haria  Theress. 
He  also  occupied  blmsdf  in  making  coines  from  tlie 
most  celebrated  pictures  of  Mignard  and  Lebrun.  Pe- 
titot, dreading  the  effects  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  solicited  leave,  but  for  a  long  time  in  vain, 
to  return  to  Geneva.  Finally  the  king,  determined  to 
save  his  painter,  employed  Boasuet  to  endeavor  to  con- 
vert bim  to  Bomuiism  i  iHi^^^^^e^K^ 
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quent  prelate  was  wholly  unsaccessrul.  At  length  Louia 
permitted  him  to  depart,  and,  leaving  his  wife  and  chil- 
dreo  in  Paris,  Petitot  proceeded  to  his  native  place, where 
he  was  soon  after  Joined  by  bis  family.  Arrived  now 
at  eighty  years  of  age,  he  wu  sought  by  such  nuroben 
of  friends  and  admirers  that  he  was  forced  to  remove 
from  Geneva,  and  retire  to  Yevay,  a  small  town  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  where  he  continued  to  labor  till  1691, 
in  which  year,  while  painting  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died. 
For  hit  works  of  art,  see  ^Mwner,  Biag.  BiiL  vf  (Ae  Fim 

Petit-Pled.  Nicolaa  (1),  a  French  canonist,  was 
born  in  Paris  Dec  24,  1627.  He  was  made  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  1658,  and  oounsellor-clerk  in  the  Chil- 
tfllet  in  1662.  He  was  provided  shortly  after  with  the 
curac}'  of  Saint-Martial  in  Paris,  united  later  to  that  of 
Saint-Pierre-des-Arcia,  and  finally  became  under-choris- 
ter  and  canon  of  the  metropolitan  church.  In  1678,  hav- 
ing wished,  as  dean  of  the  counsellors,  to  preside  in  the 
Ch&teiet  in  the  absence  of  the  lieutenants,  he  found  a 
vident  opposition  among  the  lay-counsellors,  who  pre- 
tended that  the  clergy  had  not  the  right  to  preside  and 
to  diamiga;  Upon  the  complunt  of  Petit-Pied,  March 
17,  1682,  the  authorities  interposed  a  decree  which 
gained  for  him  the  cause.  The  researches  which  he 
was  obliged  to  make  for  the  pursuit  of  this  affair  fur- 
nished him  the  occasion  for  composing  an  excellent 
TraiU  du  droit  et  det  prirogatioet  da  ecclinariiguea 
dmi  FaAi^m^ratioH  de  ta  jtatiee  tieuliire  (Paria,  1705, 
4to).  SeBJo«ni.deB3afaiu,nObiMoriti,Viet.Hu!>; 
Daer^.  Hiit.  th  F^ue  ds  Paris^Hoefer,  JVoup.  Bi4)jf. 
GMrak,  %xxiTC,7l9. 

Petit-Pied,  Nioolaa  (2),  a  French  theologian, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Paris  Aug.  4, 1665. 
After  having  finished  with  distinction  his  ecclesiastical 
studies,  he  was  received  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1692, 
and  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  chosen  in  1701  to 
teach  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  that  celebrated  school 
Having  signed,  July  20,  1702,  with  thirty-nine  other 
doctors,  the  famous  Cos  de  comdena,  which  was  con- 
demned at  Bome  lb,  17<^  he  would  not  retract, 
and  was  therefore  axikd  to  Deanne  and  deprived  of 
hit  pulpib  He  hastened  to  join  in  Holland  his  fHend 
Quesnel,  and  remained  in  that  country  until  1718,  pro- 
ducing each  year,  for  the  support  of  Jansenism,  new 
articles  upon  the  formulary,  upon  respectful  silence,  and 
upon  other  analogous  matters  now  forgotten.  The  bull 
Vittgaktu  found  in  him  a  formidable  advoaaiy;  he 
fought  it  in  pamphlets,  in  memoira,  and  in  more  ex- 
tended works.  On  bis  return  to  France,  Petit-Pied 
passed  some  time  at  Troyes,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Paris,  where,  June  1  and  6, 1719,  the  faculty  of  theology 
and  the  Sorbonne  established  him  again  in  his  rights  as 
doctor.  Un  the  15th  of  the  same  mouth  be  was  again 
exiled,  and  on  the  SIst  a  lettre  de  cathtt  ordered  the 
cancelling  of  the  condnrion  of  the  faculty  in  his  favor. 
Petit-Pied  had  established  his  home  and  a  new  kind  of 
Protestant  Church  in  the  village  of  Asniferes,  near  Paris. 
There  be  made  a  trial  of  the  regulations  and  all  the  lit- 
urgy practiced  by  the  Janseuists  in  Holland.  Kenown 
published  astonishing  things  of  him ;  people  hastened 
there  in  crowds  from  the  capital,  and  Asniires  soon  be- 
came another  Charent^Hi.  Petit-Pied  showed  himself 
from  that  time  a  more  obstinate  appellanu  M.  de  Lor- 
raine, bishi^  of  Bayeux,  selected  him  ahorlly  after  for 
his  theologian,  but  on  the  death  of  that  prelate,  June  9, 
1728,  he  retired  again  to  Holland,  whence  he  returned 
only  in  1731.  His  zeal  for  .lanseniraa  and  the  fertility 
or  his  pen  were  not  inconsistent  in  this  new  exile;  but 
from  his  return  to  Paris  he  led  a  more  tranquil  life,  and 
contented  bimself  with  composing  several  works  to  de- 
fend the  missal  given  to  his  diocese  by  Bossurt,  bishop 
of  TroyetL  Petit-Pied  died  in  Paris  Jan.  7,  1747.  The 
liat  of  all  bis  works  would  be  too  long;  Moreri  mentions 
dghty-oneu   We  quote  of  bis  worhii,  Examm  Ihiolo- 


ffique  de  Finslruction  pastorak  apprmrie  dctna  tjmm 
Hie  du  der^  .  .  .  pour  raccfplatitm  de  la  baUe  (Paris, 
1718,  8  vols.  12mo)  - — Examen  det/aUM$eUs  ntr  te  mitt 
CMhoU  avoMcie*  par  k  P.  JamoKg  (ilrid.  1714,  I&do)  i 
— aJd  Lettret  (OiicAaiit  ia  matSin  de  Fiumre,  par  n^r- 
porl  auz  contratt  de$  rem/ei  raekttablet  dta  dimx  ofcri 
(Lille,  1731, 4to).  He  also  labored  apon  the  work  of 
Legros,  Dogma  Ecderitt  area  uniram  expottium  A  rn* 
dicatum  (Utrecht,  1781, 4to).  Sarcastic  in  his  works, 
Petit-IHed  was  of  a  mild,  aociable  character.  Sec  DiO, 
iuMt.  da  Avttittn  EecUi,  voL  iii;  Journal  de  Donaamr, 
CaUiidHereeelUiaetiqiu  (iUd.  1757, 12mo);  A4Nir.«ocfM. 
passim ;  Hor^ri,  Diet,  f  **(.— Hoefer,  Nomv.  Biag.  Giah- 
rale,  xx»x,  719. 

Peto^riB  (IltTSaifut),  an  Egyptian  priest  and  as- 
trologer, who  is  generally  named  along  with  Nechepaoa, 
an  Egyptian  king.  The  two  are  said  to  be  the  found- 
ers of  astrology,  and  of  the  art  of  casting  nativities. 
Suidas  states  that  Petosiris  wrote  on  the  right  mode 
of  worshipping  the  gods,  astrological  maxims,  U  tmv 
Upwv  fiifikiiitv  (which  are  often  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  astrokigy),  and  a  work  oo  the  Egyptian 
mysteries.  But  we  may  infer  Vmm  a  statement  made 
by  Vettus  Valens,  of  which  the  substance  is  given  by 
Harsham  (Cunon  Chroaicu^ifii,  Lips.  1676],  p.  479). 
that  Suidas  assigns  to  Petdnris  what  others  attributed 
partly  to  him  and  partly  to  Nechepsoe.  For  his'O^a- 
vov  'AarpavofUKov,  or  Vq^oi;  aiXmnaxif,  contaiuin); 
ast  rological  piini^ples  for  predicting  the  event  of  dis- 
eases, and  for  his  other  writings,  Fabricina  (BM,  Grac 
iv,  160)  may  be  consulted.  To  the  list  given  by  him 
may  be  added  a  tcanslarion  into  Latin  by  Bede  of  the 
astrological  letter  of  Petosiris  to  Nechepena,  entitled 
De  Divinalione  Mortii  el  Vita  (Bed.  Opent  [ed.  CoL 
Agripp.  1612],  ii,  233,  234).  His  name,  aa  ouanected 
with  astrology,  was  in  high  repute  early  io  Greece,  and 
in  Rome  in  her  degenerate  daya  This  we  learn  fmn 
the  praises  bestowed  on  him  Manetbo  (r,  10),  who, 
indeed,  in  the  prologue  to  the  first  and  flflh  books  of 
his  Apolelesmaiica,  professes  only  to  expand  in  Greek 
the  prose  rules  of  Petosiris  and  Nechepsoe  ("  divini  illi 
viri  atque  omni  admiratione  rfigni"),  and  from  the  refer- 
ences of  Pliny  {Bitl.  \at.  i,  23 ;  vii,  49).  But  the  btst 
proof  is  the  fact  that,  like  our  own  Lilly,  Petosiris  became 
the  common  name  for  an  astrok^er,  as  we  find  in  Ari^ 
tophanes,  quoted  by  Athencus  (iii,  114,  c)  in  the  foity- 
sixth  epigram  of  Lucilius  (Jacobs,  AntA<^  Grac  iii, 
38),  whence  we  learn  the  quantity,  and  in  Juvenal  (vi, 
580).  Marsham  has  a  full  dissertation  on  Necbqwe 
and  Pelouria  in  the  work  above  qooted  (p.  474- 
481). 

Patia  (in  the  earlier  Greek  writers  Xlirpa  or  i;  Ilf- 
Tpa,  but  in  the  later  ai  nirpai)  was  the  capital  of  the 
Nabathnan  Arabs  in  the  land  of  Edom,  and  seems  lo 
have  given  name  to  the  kingdom  and  r^ion  of  Arabia 
Petrma.  As  there  is  mention  in  the  Okl  Testament  of 
a  stronghold  which  succesuvely  belonged  to  the  Amur- 
ites  (Judg.  i,  36),  the  Hdomites  (2  Kings  xiv,  7),  ami 
the  Moabites  (Isa.  xvi,  1;  comp.  in  Heb.  ch.  xlii,  tl), 
and  bore  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  T^D,  Seia,  which  has 
the  same  meaning  aa  Pefra  in  Greek,  viz.  "a  rock," 
that  circumstance  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the 
Petrs  of  the  Mabntbteans  had  been  the  Sela  of  Edom. 
See  Selah.  This  latter  name  seems,  however,  to  have 
passed  away  with  the  Hebrew  role  over  Edom,  for  no 
further  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found ;  altbongb  it  is  stiU 
called  Sela  by  Isaiah  (xvi,  I).  These  are  all  the  certain 
notices  of  the  place  in  Scripture.  Arciii  said  by  Jow> 
phus  to  have  been  a  name  of  Petra  (^Ant.  iv,  4,  7) ;  but 
probably  we  shoidd  read  'ApK^/t  for  'Apcq  (yet  we 
Amer.  Bib.  Rep.  for  1833,  p.  536,  note).    See  Arkite. 

1.  Jiialorjf, — The  eariiest  notice  of  this  place  under 
the  name  Petra  by  the  Greek  writers  ia  connected  with 
the  fact  that  Antigonos,  one  of  Alexuider'a  sucecisoc^ 
wnt  two  expeditions  against  the  Nabathnane  in  Petri 
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bj  AthtwiB^  and  the  woond  by  Demetriao,  cbanged  tfac 
luUu  of  tb«  NabatbaaiM,  who  had  biAmo  been  ecaen- 
tiillj  noouulic  Bad  led  them  to  engage  in  comoierce. 
In  tUia  way,  dnring  the  following  oentories,  Lhey  grew  up 
iato  the  kingdom  of  Arabia  Petnea,  occupying  very 
nearlv  the  nine  territory  which  was  comprised  wi  thin  the 
lioiitt  of  ancient  Edom.  In  the  first  expedition,  Athe- 
Mcni  look  the  city  by  surprise  while  the  men  were  absent 
at  a  neighboring  mart  or  fair,  and  carried  otTa  lai^  booty 
tialver  and  awrchandise.  But  the  Nabathnwts  quickly 
panned  lum  to  the  number  of  8000  men,  and,  falling 
upon  his  camp  night,  destmyed  the  greater  part  of 
bis  army.  Of  the  second  expedition,  under  the  com. 
Qtmi  of  Demetrius,  the  Nabathieans  had  previous  io- 
ultigenoe;  end  prepared  themselves  for  an  attack  by 
driviog  their  Ooekm  into  the  deserts,  and  placing  their 
wealth  under  tlu  pnleetiDD  of  a  stroDg  gairiflon  in  P«- 
tn;  to  aceorifiiig  to  Diodcnua,  there  was  but  a 

nagfe  approach,  and  that  nade  hand.  In  this  way 
ib^  MHcieeded  in  baffling  the  whole  dengn  of  Deme- 
trini.  For  points  of  history  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  city,  see  Edohitks;  N.VBATiL^Na.  Strabo, 
writing  of  the  Nabattueana  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
thai  dcooibea  tbcir  capital:  "The  metrftwlis  of  the 
Naharhaana  ia  Ffetoa,  ao  called ;  for  it  lie#in  a  place  in 
iitber  reflects  plain  and  lerel,  but  shift  in  by  rocks 
mmd  about,  yet  within  having  copious  fountains  for 
the  supply  of  water  and  the  irrigation  of  gardens.  Be- 
yond the  encloeure  the  region  is  mostly  a  desert,  espe- 
dally  lowarda  Jud«a"  (,Geoff.  xvi,  p.  906).  At  this 
time  the  town  had  become  a  place  of  transit  for  the  pro- 
dtKtiona  of  the  East,  and  was  much  teaoned  to  by  foi^ 
eigoers  (Diod.  Si&  xix,  95;  Strabo,  L  c).  Pliny  more 
defiaiiely  deacribes  Fetra  as  dtnaied  in  a  valley  less 
than  two  roika  (Bnman)  in  amplitude,  surrounded  by 
ioacecaaible  mounuins,  with  a  stream  flowing  through 
ir  iBiiL  f>at.  vi,  28).  About  the  same  period  it  is  often 
named  by  Joaephus  as  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petnea 
(ffor,  i,6,2;  13,  8;  etc.).  Petn  was  «tual«d  in  the 
caMn  pan  <rf  Arabia  Petraa,  in  the  diatikt  called  un- 
dtr  the  Chriitian  emperors  of  Rome  FalcsUna  Tertia 
(FA  Ai>M./(M.p.74,ed.Weael;  Malala,  CArono^.  xvi, 
W,  cd.  Boon).  Acoofding  to  the  division  of  the  an- 
oint geographers,  it  lay  in  the  northern  district,  Geba- 
Itse;  whUe  the  modem  ones  place  it  in  the  southern 
Fortioo,  Esb-Sberah,  the  Mount  8eir  of  the  Bible.  Fe- 
tra was  subdued  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  a  lieutenant  of 
Tnijan  (Dion  Case.  Ixviii,  14).  Hadrian  seems  to  have 
bestowed  on  it  some  advantage,  which  led  the  inhabit- 
■nu  to  give  his  name  to  the  city  upon  coins;  several 
i^ibeae  are  still  extant  (Hionnet,  iVtd.  <1  nfi^es,  v,  687 ; 
Ecibd,  tkKtr,  Num.  ii,  603).  It  remained  under  the 
Human  dominion  a  cottadeiable  period,  as  we  hear  of  the 
pioriiMe  of  Aratna  being  enlaced  by  Septimiiia  Seve- 
ru  A.D.195(ibid.lxxv,l,2;  Eutrop.viii,  18).  It  must 
bare  been  during  this  period  that  those  temples  and 


mansdeimu  were  made,  the  remuns  of  which  sUll  aireat 
the  attention  of  the  traveller;  for,  though  the  predomi- 
nant style  of  architecture  is  Egyptian,  it  is  mixed  with 
florid  and  overloaded  Boman-Greek  specimens,  which 
are  but  slightly  modified  by  the  native  artiste.  In  the 
4th  century  Fetra  is  several  times  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome ;  and  in  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  Notiti» 
of  the  ftth  and  6th  centuries  it  appears  as  the  metnipoli- 
tan  see  of  the  third  Palestine  (Reland,  Ptdeut.  p.  21S, 
217) ;  the  last  named  of  the  bishops  is  Theodom^  who 
was  present  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  68fi 
(Orieiu  Chritt.  iii,  725).  From  that  time  not  the  slight- 
est notice  of  Petra  is  to  be  found  in  any  quarter ;  and  as 
no  trace  of  it  as  an  inhabited  site  is  to  be  met  within  the 
Arabian  writers,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
destroyed  in  some  unrecorded  incuraon  of  the  desert 
bordea,  and  was  afterwards  left  unpeopled.  It  ia  true 
that  I^tra  oocnrs  in  the  writen  of  tbe  sna  of  the  Cru- 
sades; but  tb^  applied  this  name  to  Kerak,  and  thna 
introduced  a  conAuion  as  to  the  true  Petra  which  is  not 
even  now  entirely  removed.  It  was  not  until  the  re- 
ports concerning  the  wonderful  remains  in  Wady  Muta 
had  been  verified  by  Burckhardt  that  the  latter  travel- 
ler first  ventured  to  aaamne  the  ^entity  of  the  site  with 
that  of  the  andent  capital  of  Arabia  Petnea.  He  ex- 
.  presses  this  opinion  iu  a  letter  dated  at  Cairo,  Sept.  12, 
i  1812,  published  in  1819,  in  the  preface  to  his  TVawJ*  im 
'  JVubia ;  but  befure  its  appearance  the  eminent  geogra- 
pher Carl  Bitter  had  suggested  the  same  conclusion  on 
I  the  strength  of  Seetzen's  intimations  (Erdhinde,  ii,  217). 
j  Burckhardl's  view  4as  more  amply  developed  in  his 
Travel*  in  Sj/ria,  p.  4S1,  published  in  1822,  and  received 
the  high  sanction  of  his  e^tor,  Col.  Leake,  who  pnn 
dueea  in  support  of  it  all  tbe  arguments  which  have 
unce  been  relied  upon,  namely,  the  agreement  of  the 
ancient  descriptions  with  this  site,  and  their  inapplica- 
bility to  Kerak;  the  coincidence  of  tbe  ancient  specifi- 
cations of  tbe  distances  of  Petra  from  the  Elanitic  gulf 
and  from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  all  point  to  Wady  MOsa, 
and  not  to  Kerak ;  that  Joeephua,  Ensebim^  and  Jerome 
testify  that  the  Mount  Hor  where  Aaron  died  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  Petra;  and  that  to  this  day  the  moun- 
tain which  tradition  and  circumstances  point  out  as  the 
i«ame  still  rears  its  lonely  head  above  the  vale  of  Wady 
MAsa,  while  in  all  the  district  of  Kerak  there  is  not  a 
single  mountain  which  could  in  itself  be  regarded  as 
Mount  Hor;  and  even  if  there  were,  its  position  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  recorded  joumeyings  of  the 
Israelitea  (Leake'a  Preface  to  Burckhardt'a  TraceU  m 
Sgriii,  p.  vii-is;  RoUnson't  PaUttihe,  ii,  576-679, 
658-659). 

2.  Defcriptiott  of  the  present  SiU. — The  ruined  city 
lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  and,  for 
the  most  part,  perfectly  precipitous  mountains.  Those 
which  fonn  its  southern  limit  are  not  so  steep  as  to  be 
impassable;  and  it  ia  over  these,  or  rather  through 
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them,  along  aa  abrupt  and  difficult  ravine,  that 
travellers  froiii  Sinai  or  Eg>'pt  usually  wind 
their  laboriouit  way  into  the  scene  oT  magiiifi- 
cent  deaolslion.  The  ancient  and  more  inter- 
esting entrauce  ia  on  the  eastern  side,  through 
the  deep  narrow  gorge  called  the  Sik,  It  is  not 
easy  to  detennine  the  precise  limita  of  the  an- 
cient city,  though  the  precipitous  mountains 
by  which  the  site  is  encompassed  mark  wiih 
perfett  distinctness  the  boundaries  beyond 
which  it  never,  could  have  extended.  These 
natural  barriers  seem  to  have  conslituted  the 
real  limils  of  the  city ;  and  they  give  an  extent 
of  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  nearly  fnim 
north  to  south,  by  a  variable  breadth  of  about 
half  a  mile.  Several  spurs  from  the  surround- 
ing monntains  encroach  upon  this  area;  but, 
with  inconnderable  exceptions,  the  whole  is  tit 
for  building  on.  The  sides  of  the  volley  are 
Mailed  up  by  perpendicular  rocks  from  four 
hundred  to  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  high. 
The  northern  and  southern  barriers  are  neither 
M)  lofty  nor  so  steep,  and  they  both  admit  of 
the  passage  of  camels.  A  great  many  small 
recesses  or  side  vollej's  open  into  the  principal 
one,  thus  enlarging  as  well  as  varying  almost 
infinitely  the  outline.  With  only  one  or  two 
exceptions,  however,  they  have  no  outlet,  but 
come  to  a  speedy  and  abrupt  termination  among 
the  overhanging  cliffs,  as  precipitous  as  the 
natural  bulwark  that  bounds  the  principal  val- 
ley. Including  those  irregularities,  the  whole 
circumference  of  Peira  may  be  four  miles  or 
more.  The  length  of  this  irregular  outline, 
though  it  gives  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
area  within  iu  embrace,  is  perhaps  the  beat 
measure  of  the  extent  of  the  excavations. 

The  valley  of  Wody  MAsa,  which  leadu  to  the 
ruins,  in  a  general  westerly  direction,  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifLy  feet  broad  at  Us  entrance, 
and  is  shut  in  by  cliffd  cf  red  sandstone,  which 
gradually  increase  from  a  height  of  forty  or 
flftv  feet  to  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and 


The  "  Khnineh"  In  Petra.   (From  a  photograph  by  the  editor.) 


fifty  feet.  The  valley  gradually  contracts  till  at  one 
spot  it  becomes  only  twelve  feet  broad,  and  is  so  over- 
lapped by  the  perpendicular  cliSs  that  the  light  of  day 
is  almost  excluded.  This  is  the  ravine  or  Sik  of  Wady 
MAsa,  which  extends,  with  many  windings,  for  a  good 
English  mile.  This  valley  contains  a  wonderful  necrop- 
olis hewn  in  the  rocky  walls.  The  tombs,  which  adjoin 
or  surmount  one  another,  exhibit  now  a  front  with  six 
Ionic  columnii,  now  with  f»ur  slender  pyramiils,  and  by 
their  mixture  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  OrienUl  architects 
ure  remind  the  spectator  of  the  remains  fouttd  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  near  Jerusalem.  The  entrance 
of  the  ravine  is  spanned  by  a  bold  arch,  perhaps  a  tri- 
umphal one,  with  finely  sculpture<l  niches  evidently  in- 
tended for  statues.  This,  like  the  other  remains  of 
this  extraordinary  spot,  is  ascribed  by  the  natives  either 
to  the  Pharaohs  or  to  the  Jins,  L  e.  evil  genii.  Along 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  which  it  almost  vanishes, 
winds  the  stream.  In  ancient  times  iu  bed  seems  to 
have  been  paved;  and  it  appears  to  have  been,  in  many 
places  at  least,  covered  in,  so  that  the  street  passed 
above  iL  In  other  wider  portioiu  of  the  ravine,  espe- 
cially where  it  opens  out  into  the  city,  it  was  spanned 
by  frequent  bridges,  iU  sides  strengthened  with  stone 
walls  or  iguays,  and  numerous  small  canals  derived  from 
it  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  water.  But  now  its 
banks  are  overspread  with  hyacinths,  oleanders,  and 
other  shrubs,  and  the  upper  portions  of  it  arc  overshad- 
owed by  lofty  trees. 

Opposite  the  termination  of  the  Sik,  or  narrow  part 
of  the  ravine,  just  where  it  turns  at  its  junction  with  a 
second  ravine-like  but  broader  valley,  sUnds  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  whole  place,  the  finest  monument  in 
Ikct  in  all  Syria.   This  is  the  Khuzneh—yreH  preserved, 


considering  its  age  and  site,  and  still  exhibiting  its  del- 
icate chiselled  work,  and  all  the  freehnea  and  beaatyoT 
its  coloring.  Like  all  the  other  wonders  of  the  pkce,  it 
is  carved  out  of  the  face  of  the  perpendicular  cliff,  whicb 
here  rises  about  150  feet  high.  It  has  two  rows  of  six 
columns  over  one  another  (one  of  the  lower  ones  hsi 
fallen),  with  statues  between,  surmounted  by  ca[»tali 
and  a  sculptured  pediment,  the  latter  divided  by  a  little 
round  temple  crowned  with  an  urn.  The  Aral»  imagine 
that  this  uni  contained  treasure  {IcAutneh,  hence  the  name 
of  the  entire  structure),  which  they  ascribe  to  Phoraob. 
The  interior  does  not  correspond  with  the  magnificence 
of  the  facade,  being  a  plain,  lofly  hall,  with  a  cbamUr 
adjoining  each  of  its  three  sides.  It  was  either  a  msD- 
Bolcum  or,  more  probably,  a  temple. 

From  this  spot  the  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  vallev 
are  pierced  with  numerous  excavations,  the  chamben 
of  which  are  usually  small,  thouf^h  the  fronts  are  occa- 
sionally of  some  size  and  magiiiticence ;  scarcely  two, 
however,  are  exactly  alike.  After  «  gentle  curve  the 
valley  expands  still  more,  and  here  on  its  left  side  lies 
the  theatre,  entirely  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Its  diame- 
ter at  the  bottom  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  it 
has  thirty-three  rows  of  seats,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing three  thousand  spectators.  Strangely  enough,  it  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  tombs.  One  of  the  moie  north- 
erly of  these  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Q.  Pnefectio 
l-'lnrentinus,  probably  the  governor  of  Arabia  Pet«s 
under  Hadrian  or  Antoninus  Pius.  Another  hsi  » 
Greek  inscription  not  yet  deciphered.  Travellers  art 
agreed  that  these  excavaiinns,  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing of  which  are  in  the  cliff  directly  opposite  the  thea- 
tre, were  mostly  tombs,  though  some  think  Ihey  may 
originally  have  served  as  dweUinga.    Indeed  serenl 
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of  then  have  locali  rank  in  the  floor  as  if  for  burial- 
plaeek  A  few  were  (toubtless  temples  fur  the  worship 
at  Bui.  bnt  nibaequeiitly  converted  into  Christisn 
An^btm.    Tbty  extend  ill  ilong  the  eutem  di& 


The  Theatre  «t  Petni, 


IVooeeding  Mill  down  the  stream,  at  about  one  bun- 
dled and  fifty  paces  tnm  the  tfaeatre  the  eliSit  expand 
lapidly,  and  loon  recede  so  (hr  a>  to  give  {dace  to  a 
fUin  about  a  mile  square,  sorrounijed  by  gentle  emi- 
mnces.  The  brook,  which  now  turns  again  to  the  west, 
naverses  the  middle  of  this  plain  till  it  reaches  a  ledge 
of  sandstone  diSi,  through  which  it  pierces,  and  is  lost 
in  the  sands  of  the  Arabah.  This  little  plain  was  the 
ate  of  the  diyofPetra,  and  it  is  still  covered  with  heaps 
of  bewa  stouea,  traces  of  paved  streets,  and  fooDdations 
of  bouso, 

The  chief  public  buildings  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
riTcr  and  the  high  ground,  especially  on  the  south,  as 
their  luins  sufficiently  show.  One  sumptuous  edifice 
fcmains  standing,  though  in  an  imperfect  and  dilapi- 
dated state.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near 
the  western  side  of  the  valley,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  palace  lather  than  a  temple.  It  la  called  Kair  Farinj 
er  Pharaoh's  palace,  and  ia  thirty-ibur  paces  aqnare. 
The  walls  an  nearly  entire,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
they  are  still  surmounted  by  a  handsome  cornice.  The 
fmit,  which  looks  towards  the  north,  was  ornamented 
with  a  ruw  of  culumus,  four  of  which  are  standing.  An 
opea  piana  behind  the  colonnade  extended  the  whole 
kflgtb  of  the  building.  In  the  rear  of  this  plana  are 
Ihne  apaicnwnia,  the  priiictpalof  which  is  entered  under 
a  naUe  aich,  ai^iarently  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  high. 
Uban  impoNiig  ruin,  though  not  of  the  purest  style  of 
aeehiteeture,  aud  in  the  more  striking  as  being  the  only 
psvpeT  edifice  now  standing  in  Petra. 

A  little  east  of  this,  and  in  a  range  with  some  of  the 
■oKheanlJfu)  excavationa  in  the  mountain  on  the  east 
ride  of  tbe  valley,  are  the  remains  of  what  appears  to 
have  bnn  another  triumphal  arch.  Under  it  were 
dnw  vmmagm,  and  a  number  of  pedestals  of  columns, 
as  well  as  other  frsgments,  would  lead  to  the  belief  thst 
a  magnificent  colonnade  was  connected  with  it.  In  the 
same  vicinity  are  the  abutments  of  a  massive  bridge. 

On  sn  eminence  south  of  this  is  a  single  column 
(ol  s-  enely  called  Zufr  Farun,  L  e.  hasta  virilis  Phara- 
eaii)  cennectMl  with  the  ftmndatioa  valla  of  a  temple, 
wbfiM  pillars  lie  scattered  around  in  broken  fhigments, 
MWM  irf* tbeni  five  feet  in  diameter.  Twelve  of  these, 
whose  pedestals  still  remain  in  their  places,  adorned 
•itber  side  of  this  stately  edifice.  There  were  also 
four  colamna  in  front  and  six  in  the  rear  of  the  tem- 
|>le.  They  are  prostrate  on  tin  ground,  and  Dr.  Olin 
(smtod  thirn'-savea  maaslve  frtnta  of  which  one  of 
Am  waa  composed. 

Still  bnber  south  are  other  piles  of  ruins — columns 
sad  hewn  stone* — l>arts,  tm  doubt,  of  important  public 
balldiBgK,  The  same  traveller  counted  not  lers  than 
faurtaen  similar  heaps  of  ruins,  having  columns  and 
faMiments  of  columns  intermingled  with  blocks  of 
•iDfie,  ia  this  part  of  the  site  of  ancient  Pftr<i.  They 
iadteats  tbe  great  wealth  and  magnificence  of  this  an- 
dm  capital,     waD  aa  Ita  unparalleled  calamltieB. 


These  somptooae  edifices  occupied  what  may  be  called 
the  central  parts  of  Petra.  A  laige  surface  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  ia  covered  H'ith  enbstroctions, 
which  probably  belonged  to  private  habitations.  An 
extensive  region  still  fiutber  north  retains  no  vestiges 
of  the  Inlldlngs  which  once  covered  It.  Putdlc  wealth 
waa  lavished  on  psiaces  and  temples,  while  the  honsea 
of  the  common  people  were  slightly  and  meanly  hnilt, 
of  such  materials  as  a  few  years,  or  at  most  a  few  oen- 
turieo,  were  sufilcient  to  dissolve. 

The  acropolis  is  thought  to  have  occupied  an  iso- 
lated hill  on  the  west.  The  whole  ascent  of  the  hills 
on  the  south,  ap  which  tbe  bdlsome  passage-way  out  of 
this  mnseum  of  wonders  winds,  is  elaborately  pierced 
with  tombs,  temples,  or  dwellings.  At  the  itortb-west 
extremity  of  the  cliff  sunounding  the  plain  is  the  Deif 
or  cloister,  the  second  most  remarkable  scnipture  of 
the  entire  place,  hewn  likewise  out  of  the  fnce  of  the 
rock.  A  ravine  somewhat  like  the  Sik,  with  many 
windings,  leads  to  the  base,  and  tbe  spprooch  up  to  it 
ia  in  [dsces  by  a  path  five  or  six  feet  broad,  cut  with 
immense  labis  to  the  preripitous  rock.  lu  ikcade  la 
larger  than  that  of  tbe  Kbuaneh ;  but,  as  In  that  build- 
ing (if  such  we  may  call  it),  the  interior  does  not  cor- 
respond, being  merely  a  large  square  chamber,  with  a 
recess  resembling  the  niche  for  the  altar  in  Greek  eo- 
clesisstical  architecture,  and  bearing  evident  signs  of 
having  been  converted  fhnn  a  heathen  into  a  Christian 
temple.  Hie  cliflh  on  the  nortb-east  side  of  the  basin, 
which  here  extends  np  a  considerable  valley,  are  in 
like  manner  cut  Into  temples,  tombs,  or  other  archi> 
tectural  forms  of  great  varietj-. 

lAborde  and  Linant  also  thought  that  they  traced 
the  outline  of  a  naumachia  or  theatre  for  sea-fights, 
which  would  be  flooded  from  cisterns  in  which  tb« 
water  of  the  torrents  in  the  wet  searon  had  been  re- 
served— a  remarkable  proof,  if  tlte  h^'potbesis  be  cor 
rect,  of  the  copiousness  of  the  water-supply,  if  propeilj 
bosbanded,  and  a  confinnation  of  what  we  are  told  of 
the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  region,  and  its  contrast 
to  the  barren  Arabah  on  its  immediate  west  (Robinson, 
ii,  169).  Stanley  {Syr.  artd  Pal.  p.  95)  leaven  little 
doolit  that  Petra  was  the  seat  of  a  primeval  sanctuary, 
which  he  fixes  at  the  spot  now  called  the  "Deir"  or 
"  Convent,"  and  with  which  fact  tbe  choice  of  the  sha 
of  Aaron's  tomb  may.  he  thinks,  have  been  cranected 
(p.  96),  As  regards  the  question  of  its  identity  with 
Kodesh,  see  Kadesh;  and,  for  Um  general  subject, 
see  Bitter,  xEv,  69, 997  sq. 


Rock-hewn  Temple  nt  Pttrs. 


The  mountain  torrents  which  at  tiroes  sweep  over 
the  lower  parts  of  the  snclent  site  have  undermined 
many  foundations,  and  carried  away  many  a  chiselled 
stone,  and  worn  many  a  finished  specimen  of  sculpt- 
ure into  unshapely  masses.  The  vftt  texture  of  the 
lock  seconds  tbe  deftnu^|f^^<^^^^4^ents. 
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Erea  the  accomnlatkinB  of  rabblsh  which  mark  the 
site  of  all  other  decayed  cities  have  moitly  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  extent  which  was  covered  witli  hn- 
man  habitatiooB  can  only  be  determined  by  the  broken 
pottery  Katlered  over  the  surlace  or  mingled  with  the 
sand — the  universal,  and,  It  would  aeem,  an  imperish- 
able memorial  of  popnlona  cities  that  e^t  so  longer. 
These  vestiges,  the  extent  of  which  Dr.  Olia  took 
great  pains  to  trace,  cover  an  area  one  third  as  large 
as  that  of  Cairo,  excluding  its  large  gardens  from  the 
estimate,  and  very  sufficient,  he  thinks,  to  contain  tbe 
whole  popnlation  of  Athena  in  its  prosperous  days. 

The  attention  of  travellers  has,  however,  Iieen  chief- 
ly engaged  by  the  above-noted  excavations,  which, 
baring  more  sacoessftil^  reustod  the  ravages  of  time, 
MHuUtute  at  present  Ae  great  and  peculiar  attracUon 
of  the  place.  These  ezcavations,  whether  formed  for 
temples,  tombs,  or  the  dwellings  of  living  men,  8ur> 
jvise  the  visitor  by  their  incredible  number  and  ex- 
tent. They  not  only  occupy  tbe  ftt>nt  of  the  entire 
mountain  by  which  tbe  valley  is  encompassed,  but  of 
tte  annwrons  tavines  and  recesses  which  radiate  on 
all  rides  from  this  enclosed  area.  They  exist,  too,  in 
great  nombers  in  the  precipitous  rocks  which  shoot 
out  f^om  the  principal  mountains  into  the  southern, 
and  still  more  into  the  northern  part  of  tbe  site,  and 
they  are  seen  along  alt  the  approaches  to  the  place, 
which,  in  tbe  days  of  its  prosperity,  were  perhups  the 
suburbs  of  the  oveipeopM  valley.  Some  of  the  most  | 
peculiar  are  found  in  the  valley  above  the  entrance  of 
the  Stk,  Were  these  excavations,  instead  of  follow- 
ing  all  tbe  sinuosities  of  the  mountain  and  its  numer- 
ous gorges,  ranged  in  regular  order,  they  probably 
would  form  a  street  not  less  than  five  or  six  miles  in 
length.  They  are  often  seen  rising  one  above  another  i 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  convenient  steps,  now  much 
worn,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  in  all  directions  through 
tbe  flsauns  and  along  the  aides  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  various  tombs  that  occupy  these  lofty  positions. 
Some  of  them  are  apparently  not  less  tiian  from  two 
hundred  to  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  valley.  Conspicuous  utuatlons,  visible  from  be- 
low, were  generally  chosen ;  but  sometimes  the  oppo- 
site taste  prevailed,  and  the  most  secluded  cliiTs,  front-  | 
log  towards  some  dark  ravine,  and  quit«  hhlden  from  | 
the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  were  preferred.  The  flights 
of  steps,  all  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  are  almost  innumer- 
able, and  they  ascend  to  great  heights,  as  well  as  in 
all  directions.  Sometimes  the  connection  with  the 
city  is  interrupted,  and  one  sees  in  a  gorge,  or  upon 
tbe  face  of  a  cliff,  fifty  or  a  hundred  feot  above  him,  a 
long  series  of  steps  rising  from  the  edge  of  an  inacces- 
sible precipice.  The  action  of  winter  torrents  and 
other  agencies  have  worn  the  easy  ascent  into  a  chan- 
nel for  the  waters,  and  tbos  interrupted  the  communi- 
cation. 

The  situa^ons  of  these  excavations  are  not  more 
various  than  their  forms  and  dimensions.  Mere  niches 
ore  sometimes  cut  in  tbe  face  of  the  rock,  of  little  depth 
Hud  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  ttf  which  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  the  object,  unless  they  had  some  connec- 
tion with  votive  offisrings  and  religious  rites.  By  far 
the  largest  number  of  excavations  were  manifestly  de- 
signed as  places  for  the  interment  of  the  dead ;  and 
thus  exhiliit  a  variety  in  form  and  sixe,  of  interior  ar- 
rangement and  external  decorations,  adnpted  to  the 
different  fortunes  of  their  occupants,  and  conformiiblc 
to  tlie  prevailing  tastes  of  tbe  times  in  which  they 
wore  made.  There  ara  many  tombs  consisting  of  a 
single  chamber,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  square  liy 
ti>n  or  twelve  in  heizht,  containing  a  recess  in  the  wail 
Urge  enough  to  receive  one  or  a  few  deposits;  some- 
times on  a  level  with  the  floor,  at  others  one  or  two 
feet  above  it,  and  not  unfrequently  near  the  ceiling, 
at  tbe  heii{ht  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  Occasionally,  as 
above  mentioned,  ohlong  pits  or  graves  are  sunk  in 
the  zecesses,  or  in  the  floor  of  the  principal  apartment. 
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Some  of  these  are  of  considerable  depth,  but  they  are 
mostly  choked  with  stones  and  rubbish,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  it.  In  these  {idebeian  tombs 
there  Is  commonly  a  door  of  small  dimensions,  and  an 
absence  of  all  architectural  deeomtiona;  'in  some  of 
larger  dimeosions  there  are  several  recesses  occapy- 
ing  two  or  three  sides  of  the  apartment.  These  seen 
to  have  been  formed  for  family  tombs.  Besides  tlMS 
unadorned  habitations  of  tbe  bumble  dead,  tber«  ts  a 
vast  number  of  excavations  enriched  with  various  ar- 
chitectural ornaments.  To  these  unique  and  sumpto- 
ous  monuments  of  the  taste  of  one  of  ttie  meet  SDcisnt 
races  of  men  with  whom  history  has  made  us  acquaint- 
ed, Pntra  is  indebted  for  its  great  and  peculiar  attrac- 
tions. Thb  ornamental  architecture  is  wholly  confined 
to  the  tivnt,  while  tbe  interior  is  quite  plain  and  des- 
titute of  all  decoration.  Pass  the  threshold,  and  noth- 
ing is  seen  but  perpendicular  walls,  bearing  tbe  marks 
of  tbe  chisel,  without  mouldings,  columns,  or  any  spe- 
cies of  ornament.  But  the  exteriors  uf  these  primitive 
and  even  rude  apartments  exhiUt  some  of  the  aost 
beautiful  and  Imposing  results  of  ancient  taste  and 
skill  which  have  remained  to  our  times.  The  front 
of  tbe  mountain  is  wrought  into  facades  of  splendid 
temples,  rivalling  in  their  aspect  and  symmetry  the 
most  celebrated  monuments  of  Grecian  art.  Columni 
of  various  orders,  graceful  pediments,  bmad,  rich  en- 
ubiatures,  and  sometimes  statuary,  all  bewn  oat  af 
the  solid  rock,  and  still  forming  part  of  tbe  native 
moss,  transform  the  base  of  tbe  mountain  into  a  vast 
splendid  pile  of  architecture,  while  tbe  overhanging 
cliffs,  towering  above  in  shapes  ss  rugged  and  wild  as 
any  on  which  the  eye  ever  rested,  form  Uie  meet  strik- 
ing and  curious  of  contrasts.  In  most  insbtncea  it  ii 
tmpossilile  to  assifin  these  beautiful  fa^des  to  any 
particular  style  of  architecture.  Many  of  tbe  colunms 
resemble  tboM  of  tbe  Corinthian  «der;  but  they  de- 
viate so  flir,  both  in  their  fbrmt  and  omamsnta,  from 
this  elegant  model,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  rank 
them  in  tbe  class.  A  few  ore  Diiric,  which  are  pre- 
cisely those  that  have  suffered  most  from  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  are  probably  very  ancient. 

But  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  tbe  almost  mag* 
ical  etfect  of  some  of  these  monuments  as  the  rich  and 
various  colors  of  the  rock  out  of  which,  or  more  prop- 
erly in  which,  they  are  formed.  The  mountains  that 
encompass  the  vale  of  Petra  are  of  sandstone,  of  which 
red  is  the  predominant  hue.  Their  surface  is  a  good 
deal  burned  and  faded  by  the  elements,  and  is  of  a  dull 
brick  color,  and  most  of  the  sandstone  formations  in 
tlii"  vicinity,  as  welt  as  a  number  of  the  excavations 
of  Pctra,  exhibit  nothing  remarkable  in  their  coloring 
which  docs  not  belong  to  the  same  species  of  rock 
throughout  A  consideralile  re^on  of  Arabia  Peine*. 
Many  of  them,  however,  are  adumed  with  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  tbe  most  lovely  and  brilliant  colors  as  it  is 
scarcely  possil'le  to  describe.  Ked,  purple,  yellow, 
azure  or  sky-blue,  black  and  white,  are  seen  in  the 
same  moss  distinctly  in  successive  layvs,  or  blended 
so  as  to  form  «ve^gflfe|^<l3f  ^dJtgaogT^"' 
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tt^aUe — M  brilliant  and  u  soft  an  they  ever  appear 
m  Sow«ra>  or  in  ihe  plumage  of  bird.*,  or  in  the  aky 
wbrn  inanainated  Iry  the  most  glorious  tunaet.  Tbe 
nd  perpetually  abadea  Into  palo,  or  deep  roso  or  flesh 
a>lor,  and  again  approaches  tbe  hna  of  tbe  lilac  or  vio- 
lat  The  white,  which  is  oftan  as  para  as  tnow,  ia  oe- 
rariaaaUrJiutdashad  with  bine  or  red.  The  bine  ia 
intMlly  the  pale  axnra  of  tbe  clear  sky  or  of  the  ocean, 
bot  Bometiaiea  baa  the  deep  and  peculiar  sbade  of  the 
ctoods  in  annniner  irben  agitated  by  a  tempest.  Tel- 
luw  is  an  epithet  often  applied  to  sand  and  sandstone. 
Tbe  y*llow  of  the  rocks  of  Petra  is  as  bright  as  that 
flf  mSna.  It  la  mora  easy  to  imagine  tiian  to  describe 
tbe  eliect  of  tail,  graoefiil  colnmna  exhibiting  these 
cxtpistte  colors  in  tlietr  socceuion  of  regular  borisoD- 
bl  icrata.  Tliey  are  displayed  to  still  greater  advan- 
tige  in  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  some  of  tbe  excava- 
tioas  when  there  ia  a  slight  dip  in  the  strata. 
See  Irby  and  Uangles,  Trnve/a,  ch.  viil;  Robinson, 
Setarek.  ii,  612  sq. ;  Laborde,  Vofogt  (Par.  1880-- 
SSX  p.  S&  sq.  (this  work  ia  cbiefly  valued  for  ila  engrar' 
lags):  Bartlatt,  For^  Dtift  in  the  Dettrt,  p.  JS6  sq. ; 
viSbaU,  Skalds  (Lond.  1842-48),  vol.  iil ;  Olin.  Trm- 
til;  ii,  1  sq. ;  Pslmer,  Draerl  of  the  Ex*  dm,  p.  866  sq. ; 
Udgaway,  TV  Lord"!  Land,  p.  139  sq.  i  Porter,  in  Mur- 
ray's HmJbook  for  Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  81  sq.*;  B&decker, 
PaiSiUma  Mmd  Sj/riat,  p.  304  sq.    See  Iddhsa. 

Petia,  Victatzo,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom  at 
Naples  Nov.  13,  1662.  He  occupied  at  the  court  of 
Roaie  several  considerable  poNtions,  and  was  created 
cardinal  in  1724,  then  bishop  of  Preneste.  He  enjoyed 
(treat  inilttfnf^  with  popes  Innocent  Xll  and  Benedict 
XQIf  who  often  consolted  him  upon  grave  albira.  He 
Aed  at  Boom  March  24, 1747.  He  published  7)e  sacra 
flem'Mtfi'iim  ApottoUca  (Kome,  1712^  4to),  and  Com- 
■MshtHa  ad  CvmstHuiiMrt  ApoMoUeat  (Ven.  1729,  4 
veh.  toL).  See  A'amm  Hitt^  del  Regno  di  Napoli.— 
Hoeliir,  Now.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xzziz,  HO. 

Petrarch  (Ital  Petrana),  Francesco,  one  of  the 
■est  celebrated  of  Italian  writers  of  prose  and  poetr>', 
dcsores  a  place  here  because  be  was  for  many  years  a 
devout  and  consistent  ecclesiastic,  and  exerted  a  fsr- 
resching  influence  ou  the  cUssical  culture  of  Italy  in  tbe 
later  medisTal  period  known  as  the  Renuwanee  (q.  v.). 
Petrarch  was  bom  at  Anao,  in  Tuscany,  July  20, 
ISti,  His  lather,  a  Florentine  notary,  had  been  exiled 
two  yean  before,  in  tbe  same  disturbance  which  drove 
uttt  tbe  poet  Dante ;  Slid  he  soon  left  Italy  for  Avignon, 
where  tbe  papal  court  then  resided.  The  son  was  ed- 
ucated in  Uiis  French  city  washed  by  the  Rhone,  and 
at  MontpdlicT,  and  then  sent  to  study  law  at  Bologna. 
Thaagh  Petrarch  certaioly  loved  the  £neid  moie  than 
the  Paodecta,  and  copied  ancient  maiiiwcripts  mose  will- 
ingly than  law  papers,  yet  (he  aubeequent  course  of  bis 
prf^  life  proves  that  be  did  not  neglect  profeasionsi 
patnits,  and  that  be  prepared  himself  for  being  a  use- 
fill  oian  of  businesH.  Returning  to  Avignon  soon  after 
be  becaine  of  i^,  he  found  himself  in  poaseaaioci  of  a 
mall  inheritance,  and  indulged  for  some  years  in  an  al- 
temniuu  of  classical  studies  and  politicid  compeeition, 
with  iocb  gayety  (sombre,  perhaps,  but  not  the  more 
pott  on  that  account)  as  the  clerical  court  oftered.  In 
the  Tear  1327  he  conceived  an  attachment  to  an  Arig- 
BOBoe  lady,  young  but  already  married.  Some  slight 
obcnrity  still  hangs  over  bis  relation  to  this  lady,  but 
it  is  slinost  certain  that  abe  was  no  less  a  paragon  of 
Tiitae  than  of  knrc^iiess.  He  met  her  on  April  i,  1327, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Uara  in  Avignnn,  and  at  once  and 
fonver  fell  deeply  in  lore  with  her.  Tbe  lady  was 
then  Dineteen,  and  bad  been  married  for  two  years  to  a 
Cmleman  of  Avignon,  named  Hugues  de  Side.  For 
Ml  years  Petrarch  lived  near  her  in  the  papal  city,  and 
ficquenlly  met  her  at  church,  in  society,  at  festivities, 
Ha  He  sang  her  bean^  and  his  love,  under  tbe  name 
■f  hb  **  Luura,"  in  those  aonneta  whose  meUifluoui  eon- 
nits  raviriied  the  eon  of  bia  eoDtomponriea,  and  have 


not  yet  ceased  to  charm.  Tbe  tady,  whoever  she  was, 
Icnew  how  to  keep  Petrarch  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
for  using  the  only  opportunity  he  had  of  avowing  his 
love  in  her  presence  she  so  severely  reproved  him  that 
be  never  repeated  tbe  offence.  About  1338  he  retired  for 
two  or  three  yean  to  dwelt  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Vauclnse,  near  Avignon.  He  himself  said  that  his  with- 
drawal to  the  retreat  which  be  immortalized  was  caused 
by  no  reason  more  sentimental  or  poetic  than  bis  dis- 
gust with  the  licentiousness  of  the  papal  court,  and  the 
disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  preferment  which  the 
pope  had  held  out  to  him.  Long  before  this  time  Pe- 
trarch's talents  and  accomplishments  had  procured  ibr 
him  not  only  distinguished  patronage,  but  frequent  and 
active  employment.  A  most  brilliant  honor  awaited 
him  at  Rome  in  1341,  where,  on  Easter-day,  he  woa 
crowned  in  the  Capitol  with  the  laurel-wreath  of  the 
poet.  The  ceremonies  which  marked  this  coronation 
were  a  grotesque  medley  of  pagan  and  Christian  repre*' 
sentations.  Petrarch  was,  however,  as  ardent  a  scholai 
as  he  wasa  poet;  and  throughout  his  whole  life  he  was 
occniued  in  the  cdlection  of  Latin  USS.,  even  copying 
Bomfl  with  hia  own  band.  To  abtain  these,  he  trav- 
elled frequently  throughout  France,  Germany,  Italy 
and  Spain,  In  1853  Pelmrch  returned  to  Italy,  and 
soon  became  the  trusted  counsellor  and  diplomatic  agent 
of  several  of  bis  country's  rulers.  He  was  sent  on  mis- 
sions at  home  and  abroad.  He  flnaUy  settled  at  Milan, 
where  he  spent  ten  years,  and  lived  for  a  season  also  at 
Parma,  Mantua,  Padua,  Verona,  Tentce,  and  Rwd& 
Though  he  had  never  entered  holy  orders,  be  was  re- 
warded for  his  faithfiit  services  to  the  state  by  ecclesias- 
tic benefices  in  the  north  of  Italy.  He  might  have  risen 
to  positions  of  great  influence  and  rich  returns  if  be  had 
chosen,  but  he  preferred  tbe  quiet  life  of  a  reduae.  In 
1370  Petrarch  removed  lo  Arqu^  a  little  village  prettily 
situated  among  the  Euganean  hills,  where  he  spent  bb 
closing  years  in  hard  scfaolariy  wortc,  much  annoyed  by 
visiton,  troubled  with  epileptic  fits,  not  over  rich,  but 
serene  in  heart,  and  displaying  in  his  life  and  corre- 
spondence »  rational  and  beantiful  piety.  He  died  July 
18, 1374.  Pttrarcb  wsa  not  only  far  beyond  his  age  In 
learning,  bnt  had  risen  above  many  of  its  prejudices  and 
snperstitiona.  He  demised  astrology,  and  tbe  childish 
ntedicine  of  hia  times:  but,  m  the  other  hand,  be  bad 
no  liking  fet  the  conceited  aeepticism  of  the  mediwal 
savans;  and  in  his  />e  m  ipiitu  tt  multorum  aliortm 
Tgnoratttia  he  sharply  attacked  tbe  irreligious  specula- 
tions of  those  who  had  acquired  a  shallow,  free-think- 
ing habit  from  the  study  of  the  Arabico- Aristotelian 
school  of  writers,  such  as  Averroes.  Petrarch's  Latin 
works  were  the  dret  in  modem  times  in  which  the  lan- 
guage was  classically  writlen.  The  principal  are  his 
Ep^toia,  consisting  of  letters  to  his  numemus  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  which  rank  as  the  beet  of  his 
prose  works:  Dt  Vilii  Virontm  Illutlrium: — De  Rene- 
diit  vtriutque  Foriima: — De  Vita  Sotitaria: — Rfrum 
Memorandarum  li&ri  iv: — De  Cmtemptu  Mmdi,  etc 
Besides  his  prose  epiMles,  he  wrote  numerous  epistles  in 
Latin  verse,  eclogues,  and  an  epic  poem  called  A/rica, 
on  the  subjectoftheSeeondPunicWar.  It  was  this  last 
production  whkh  obtained  for  him  the  laurel-wreath  at 
Rome.  Petrarch,  whose  life  was  thus  active,  is  immor- 
tal in  history  by  reason  of  more  claims  than  one.  Ho 
b  placeil  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  poets  in  right 
of  his  "Rime,"  that  is,  verses  in  the  modem  Italian 
tongue,  of  which  be  was  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators 
and  refiners,  Celetnating  in  these  his  viaionaty  love, 
he  modelled  the  Italian  sonnet,  and  gave  to  it,  and  to 
other  forms  of  lyrical  poetr}',  not  only  an  admirable  pol- 
ish of  diction  and  melody,  but  a  delicacy  of  poetic  feel- 
ing which  has  hardly  ever  been  equalled,  and  a  play 
of  rich  fancy  which,  if  it  often  degenerates  into  false 
wit,  is  as  ofl«n  delightfully  and  parely  beautiful.  Bnt 
though  Petrarch's  sonnets  and  cooioni  and  **  triumph^ 
could  all  be  foigotten,  be  would  still  be  honored  as  one 
of  the  bene&etom  of  £aiopgu>,dvf^a^^(|^i|^ 
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Boeeaocio  atuies  with  him  the  gktry  of  IwTing  been 
the  chief  KMorer  of  clisaicil  learning.  Ilia  greateM 
merit  Uy  in  his  having  recalled  attention  to  the  higher 
and  more  correct  chueical  authofB;  in  his  having  been 
u  enthunaatic  and  aucceaaTul  agcDt  in  reviving  the 
atudy  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  in  his  having  been,  in 
his  tnvela  and  otherwiae,  an  indefatigable  collector  and 
praaerrer  of  ancient  maniucripta.  To  hia  cai«  w»  owe 
copiM  of  several  daaaical  worki  which,  but  for  him, 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  periahed.  Collective  edi- 
tiona  of  his  whole  works  have  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished (Basle,  1495, 1664,  and  IMl  aq.).  His  life  has  em- 
ployed many  writers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Bellntello,  Beccadelli,  Tomaaini,  De  la  Baslie,  De  Sadea, 
Tiraboacbi,  Baldelli,  Ugo  Foacolo,  Campbell,  and  Oeiger. 
In  July,  1874,  a  Petrarch  featival  wt«  held  at  Padua, 
and  a  atatue  of  the  great  poet  by  Ceccon  waa  erected. 
The  eulogy  on  this  occaaioo  was  prooouoced  by  Alcardi, 
in  the  aula  mtyna  of  the  univeruty.  See,  be«des  the 
complete  biographies,  Longfellow,  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Europe ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  Ixx;  Prescott,  Afitcellaniet,  p.  616;  For.  Qu,  Rev. 
July,  1943;  Contemp.  Rev.  Julv,  1S74;  Revue  de»  Deux 
J/oii(fa,Jal7lo,1874;  Ceberw^,  tfiaf.  o/PAtJ.  U.7,  8, 
462}  Rime  CkrMienne,  1869,  p.  143. 
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Patraui,  Abtolfo,  a  painter  of  Siena,  was  bom 
■bout  1690.  He  studied  succeaaiTely  under  Francesco 
Vanni,  the  younger  Saltmbeni,  and  Pietro  Somi.  He 
acquired  distinction,  and  executed  many  works  for  the 
churches  and  public  edifices  of  bis  native  city,  as  well 
aa  for  the  private  coUectiotta.  Me  also  opened  an  acad- 
emy there,  which  was  much  frequented  by  the  artists 
of  Siena,  and  honored  by  the  attendance  of  Borgognone, 
who  stopped  some  months  with  Petrazzi  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome.  Lanzi  says  that  Petrazsi  scemetl  to 
have  adhered  more  to  the  manner  of  Vanni  than  any 
other  master.  He  frequently  aims  at  pleasing,  and  not 
unfiequently  chose  his  models  from  the  schools  of  Upper 
Italy.  His  Marriage  Feait  at  Cana  brings  Paul  the 
Veronese  stron^y  to  our  recollection.  Patraxai'a  Com- 
mtutioH  of  SL  Jerome,  at  the  Ag08tiniani.iB  painted  much 
after  the  manner  of  Caracci.  Petrazzi  excelled  in  paint- 
ing children,  and  his  pictures  are  gpnerally  adorned  with 
c'hoirs  of  angels.  His  cabinet  pictures  are  ingenitmitly 
L-omposed,  and  have  a  lively  and  pleasing  effect.  His 
pictures  of  the  Four  Smmmu,  at  Volte,  a  seat  of  the  no- 
ble family  of  Chigi,  are  admired  lor  the  playfulness  and 
eleganeeofihegruupaofCupidsintroduMd.  Hediedin 
166S. 

Petreins  (Lat.  for  Ptetert),  Thkodorits,  a  learned 
Dutchman,  was  born  April  17, 1567,  at  Kempen  (Over- 
Iwel).  After  having  been  received  as  master  of  arts  in 
Cologne,  he  entered  the  Carihusian  convent  of  that  cir  v 
(1687),  and  was  prior  of  Dulmen,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Mnnster;  in  this  capacity  he  twice  assisted  at  the  gen- 
sral  chapter  of  lua  -order.   His  laate  far  study  led  him 


to  employ  the  time  Idt  hira  tiam  the  dutiea  of  Ua  pro- 
feauon  in  composing  or  tnuialatiog  dltferent  works  fir 

the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith.  He  died  at  Cologw 
April  20,  1640.  We  quote  from  him,  ConftMaio  Grt- 
fforiana  (Cologne,  1596  or  1605,  l2mo);  in  the  mtat 
manner  he  made  similar  compilations  for  the  coOec- 
tioo  of  passages  extracted  from  Terttdlian  and  St.  Cyp- 
rian (1603),  from  Leo  the  Great  (1614),  and  Aoa'SL 
Bernard  (1607):— BiUwAUcn  Carttuiama  (iUd.  l$B». 
l*2mo);  Moroti  greatly  profited  from  thia  in  preparing hii 
Theatrum  S.  Carturieiuit  ord.  (ibid.  1 680,  |bl>:— Ckrvao. 
login,  lam  Romanorum  ponfyficum  qunm  imprralffniK, 
hittorica  (ibid.  1626, 4to): — Cataiogiu  karelieonim  QAaA. 
1629,  4to);  not  very  exact.  He  tranaUted  into  ljuin 
two  theoh^cal  works  from  fathers  Coater  and  Jean  Da- 
vid, and  he  edited  the  Opera  omma  of  8t.  Bruno  (ibid. 
1640, 8  vols.  fbL).  See  Nie^ron,  Mimoirtr,  voL  zl;  Pa- 
quot,  Mimaint,  voL  U. — Uoefer,  A'ovr.  Biojf.  Gimink, 
xxxix,  752. 

PetnolO,  Andbba,  a  painter  of  Venzooe,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Renaldis,  was  employed  in  the  cathedral  of 
his  native  city  about  1686,  where  he  "  decorated  the 
panels  of  the  organ  with  very  beautiful  histories  of  S. 
Geronimo  and  S.  Eustacbio,  together  with  the  parable 
of  the  wise  and  foolish  vir^ns,  surrounded  with  fine  ar- 
chitecture." 

Petti  (Lat.  for  Peetert),  Baithel^ml,  a  Belgtin 
theologian,  waa  bom  about  1647  at  Op-Unler,  near 
Tirlemnnt.  After  having  taught  philosophy  for  ua 
yeara  at  Loiivain,  in  order  to  escape  the  mi«eries  at 
war  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Duuai  (1580).  wherp 
he  waa  pmvided  with  ■  canonicate  and  a  theaJngieil 
chair.  A  zealous  Thomisi,  be  bequeathed  all  h'w 
wealth  to  the  Uominicana,  He  died  at  Douai  Feb. 
26, 1680.  His  works  are  moslly  srhotaatie,  with  aome 
ecclesiastical  hialoty  bormwcd  from  Barrmiie;  the 
moat  carefully  written  are  a  commentary  opon  the 
AcU  of  the  Apostles  (Douai,  1622, 4to).  and  some  Prtr- 
ceptvme*  logica  (ibiil.  1623,  12mo).  He  prepared  a 
good  edition  of  the  Summtt  of  St.  Thomas  (ibid.  1614, 
fol.),  and  published  the  commentaries  of  Estiu.s  apmi 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  (ibid.  1614-1616, 
2  vols.  fol.).  See  Foppeua,  DtbL  Be^ka  ;  Paquol,  Mi- 
moirti,  voL  riii.— Hoefer,  A'ouv.  Biog.  CMrale,  xsxix, 
767. 

Petri,  Lanrent,  one  of  the  three  principal  S*eil- 
ish  Reformers,  a  brother  of  the  following,  waa  bora  at 
CErebro  in  1499.  After  having  followed  at  Wittenberg 
the  teaching  of  Lather  and  Blelancthon,  on  hia  return  to 
Sweden  he  spread  the  principles  of  Reform  in  that  coon- 
try.  Appointed  by  Gustavus  Vasa  profeasor  of  thedofcy 
in  the  University  of  Upaala,  oS  which  be  became  RCtur 
in  1627,  he  waa  elevated  in  1681  to  the  archiepiaeopal 
chair  of  that  city.  He  then  undertook,  with  the  aid  of 
his  brother  Olatts  and  of  Lanrent  Andre8,  a  Swediih 
translation  of  the  BiMe,  baaed  principally  npon  Litther'i 
version,  which  was  printed  in  1541:  it  ia  known  nrAi 
the  name  of  Gutlnvtu't  B^lr,  and  it  has  contribute 
greatly  to  the  development  of  the  Swedish  Isnguage. 
Sent  in  1634  as  ambaaasdor  to  the  czar  of  Ruseia,  be 
held,  in  the  presence  of  that  prince,  a  conference 
religion  with  the  patriarch  of  the  RtMsian  Church;  Iht 
discussion  took  pUce  in  Greek;  but  the  interpreter  oa 
ployed  by  the  czar  to  translate  into  Russian  the  irord 
of  the  interlocutors  often  did  not  tmderstand  the  ab- 
stract terms  used  by  Petri,  and  then  told  what  paoed 
through  his  head,  until  one  of  the  asaistants,  who  dd- 
derstood  Russian  and  Greek,  diadosed  the  fraud  by 
bursts  of  laughter.  Petri,  during  the  rest  of  hia  lif^ 
was  occupied  in  conM>li<1aiing  Lulheranism  in  hii  own 
country,  and  in  organizing  the  new  Church,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  principal  founders.  He  was  very  be- 
neficent, and  distingiiishoi)  himself  advanlageoudyoi'tf 
hia  brother  by  his  conciliatory  spirit^  which  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  addresnng to-Eric  XIV,  m  1667,asenR 
reprimand  oi*  tt«|j)ttlseiy^(Jj@€^|ieof  the  SUl^ 
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Ptbi  d'nd  in  157S.  We  have  of  hu  -works,  T>r«  ae 
fi^m  rutiomn  qwnrt  rfgnum  Sutcia  CAriifienw  captivo, 
Ihmi»  oHiit  rtffi  ac  kertdibuM  mhU  Meat  (Stock- 
bobB,  1547. 4to)  —PotfiUe  mr  Um  ^vangOn  (ibid.  1665, 
1641,  Sto)  -.—Rtfutatio  D.  Brurri  per1inmi  ad  articabtm 
if  Cm  AnanM  (Upsak,  1663):— />u«;)/ifv  de  Vt^Ut 
Santoitt  (Siockholm,  1671, 4tn);  a  work  which,  by  a  de- 
nwBi  of  tb«  Diet  of  1&72,  obtained  the  force  of  law : — 
AnwM  ntr  la  Pamon  (ibid.  1573,  8vo): — several 
ptber  Srrmoiu,  aod  liturgic,  polemical,  and  dogmatical 
vorfcL  Se«  Schinmeier,  Lfbentf>fidirnbung  dtr  drri 
SektndUken Rr/orwuitoratj  AitdrtS,  OlaSs  tad  LaurrtU 
Pttri  (Uibeck.  1783,  4to);  Hallnan,  L^/bena  betlri- 
tag ofetr  Olais  oeA  Lara  Ptiri;  Bioffrapkisk-Laciion; 
AUux.  La  Stude  gout  Gtulaee  Warn  (Paris,  1861).— 
Horfer,  A'our.  Biog.  Geniratf,  xxxix,  755.  Comp. 
TMber,  Hiat.  of  the  Rif.  p.  176  sq.;  Uteseler,  EccUt. 
Bin.  iv,  276. 

Petri,  Olatta-Pbase,  a  Swedisfa  theologian,  was 
bon  at  (Erebro,  ia  1497 :  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  he 
meived  his  early  education  among  the  Carmelites  of 
kis  rntire  town,  together  with  his  brother  Laurent, 
•rith  wbon  be  attended  the  Univenitjr  of  Wittenberg, 
wboe  tbcj  enbraoed  the  doctrines  of  Lather.  <^ 
ibcii  retoro  to  Swedm,  in  1519,  they  began,  after  har- 
ioft  IH  by  a  miracle  escaped  from  the  executioners  of 
Christian  II,  to  propagate  the  ideas  of  the  Reformer. 
Appointed  in  1223  rector  of  the  school  of  StrengnHs, 
oisfks  won  to  his  opinions  the  archdeacon  Laurent  An- 
ini,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  the  latter,  Uusu- 
ruB  TasB  appointed  Peter  preacbtf  at  Stockholm.  In 
Im  Mmom  and  in  divers  conferences  he  attacked  the 
M  tdiffion  with  an  increasing  ardor.  The  first  among 
all  Protestant  ecclesiastics  in  Sweden,  he  was  publicly 
married  in  I&25.  After  having  assisted  at  the  Diet  of 
v'eMerits  in  15*27,  where  he  had  a  dispute  upon  religion 
viib  ibe  professor  of  Upaala,  Pierre  <ialk,  whom  Gns- 
uru  dedated  to  h%vt  been  conquered,  he  entered  more 
aod  more  into  the  bvor  of  the  king,  who  consulted  him 
npoB  the  moM  imporuut  affairs,  and  finally  appointed 
kirn  bis  cbancellnr.  In  1589  I^ri,  tired  <4  business, 
•■xchanfnd  his  duties  for  those  of  first  pastor  of  the  cap- 
iisL  The  following  year  he  was  condemned  to  death 
for  not  having  revealed,  in  1536,  the  conspiracy  formed 
■Ksimtlhe  life  of  the  king  by  some  citizens  of  the  Han- 
Matic  villages,  one  of  whom  bad  confessed  to  htm.  He 
porcbased  his  pardon  for  a  large  sum.  Three  years 
after  the  king  f^nstated  him  in  his  office  of  pastor,  and 
be  kept  it  until  bis  death,  which  occurred  at  Stockholm 
in  He  joined  to  quite  extensive  and  varied  learn- 
ing great  activity  and  a  captivating  eloquence,  but  he 
never  spared  his  adversary,  and  oftui  degenerated  into 
abuv  of  a  bold  and  rash  character.  He  may  be  called 
Ibe  Lather  of  Sweden,  while  his  brother  LAnreot,  milder 
ml  more  moderate,  waa  the  Helancthoa.  We  have  of 
Vtui't  works,  in  Swedish,  treatises  on  Marriage  of  Ec- 
(ivuufta  (Stockholm,  1524, 1528,  4to) :— the  Difference 
irtvtat  the  Eeangelical  FaUh  and  the  Roman  (ibid. 
IS27,  IfiOS,  4tO> :— on  the  Itulifi  of  the  Ctergy  and  the 
tjiity  (ibid.  1628,  4lo):— on  the  Ineoneeiaencet  of  the 
Momtittic  Life  (ibid.  1528,  Ato):  — PottiUa  on  all  the 
ErorngtUttt  (ibid.  1630) :— /itfrodKcfwfi  to  Sacred  Scrip- 
tnrt  (ibid.  1538. 4to)  ^— aome  8ermoiu,0de»  that  we  still 
Hng  in  Sweden,  and  several  other  theidt^icfll  writings. 
Petri  has  1^  in  manuscript  some  Jfemotrt  upon  the 
history  of  hia  country,  which  remained  unpublisbei) 
bfcanse  Onstaros  found  them  written  with  too  much 
independence ;  one  copy  of  which,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Paris,  has  been  analyzed  by  Keralio  in  the 
KaHerf  ei  ExtraiU  det  ManvmariU,  VoL  i.— Hoefer,  Soue. 
Bioff.  Ghtirate,  xxxix,  754.  See  also  the  references 
■nder  the  preceding  article. 

Petii,  Pletro  de',  an  Italian  punter,  was  bom  in 
IVnniB.adiatrietofN<twa,inl671.  He  ttodied  under 
Cnlo  Maratti  at  Rome,  and  painted  aome  works  tor  the 
dnnrbca  hi  that  naetropolia.  I^iui  aqra  be  fonned  a 


stjieof  his  own  by  engrafting  on  that  of  Maratti  a  por- 
tioii  of  the  manner  of  CoHona.  He  did  not,  however, 
obtain  the  repiUation  which  his  menu  deser\'ed,  on  ac- 
count of  his  infirm  health  and  extreme  modesty.  His 
best  wtirka  are  a  picture  of  The  Craeifixiom^  in  the 
church  of  SS.  Viucento  c  Anaatasio^  and  aome  frescos 
in  tbe  tribune  of  S.  Clemente.  He  was  called  at 
Kome  de'  Pietri,  Orlaiidi  calls  htm  a  Roman,  others 
a  S]>aniard ,  btit  Lanzi  says  be  was  a  native  of  I'remia. 
He  dieil  at  Rome  in  1716,  in  tbe  prime  of  life. 
There  are  a  few  etchings  heretofore  attributed  to  bim, 
but  BaTUwh  gives  them  to  another  artist  of  the  same 
name. 

Fetrobrnalans.  The  sect  of  tbe  Petrobmsians, 
or,  as  they  are  commonly  bat  less  correctly  called,  Pe- 
trobtunatit,  was  the  earliest  of  the  anti-sacerdotal  com- 
munities which  tbe  profound  discontent  inspired  by  the 
tyranny  of  Rome  called  into  existence  at  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century.  They  were  the  followers  of  tbe 
eloquent  Peter  of  Bniys,  who  about  the  year  1100  be- 
gan to  declaim  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
and  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  He  continued  the  battle 
for  twenty  years  most  successfully,  especially  in  Lan- 
gnedoc  and  Provence,  and  made  many  converts  to  hia 
own  opinions.  What  these  really  were  it  is  difficult  to 
state  here,  as  there  is  no  recotd  among  his  friends. 
From  Peter  of  Clugny,  who  replied  to  Peter  of  Bruys, 
we  gather  that  his  principal  doctrines — which,  with 
one  exception  (his  repugnance  to  the  cross),  were  mora 
ably  extended  by  his  more  powerful  successor,  Henry 
the  Deacon — were,  thongh  somewhat  rationalistic,  yet 
upon  the  whole  rather  evangelical.  At  first  tbe  preach- 
ing of  Peter  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  incuk»- 
tion  of  a  system  of  general  morality ;  but  time  and  im- 
punity so  favored  him  that  he  attacked  the  seeds  of  dog- 
matic errors  "  per  xx  fere  annos  sate  et  aucta  quinque 
pnecipue  et  venenata  virgulta."  The  capital  charges 
upon  which  he  is  arraigned  are:  (1)  He  rejected  infant 
baptism,  alleging  that  no  miraculous  gifts  were  possible 
in  that  ceremony,  which  be  declared  to  be  wholly  voiti 
when  performed  on  the  person  of  an  irresponsible  infant. 
(2)  He  denied  that  any  special  sanctity  resided  in  con- 
secralctl  buildings;  forbidding  tbe  erection  of  churches, 
and  directing  that  such  churches  as  did  exist  should  be 
pulled  down.  (8)  In  particular  he  objected  to  Ibe 
worship  of  tbe  cross,  alleging  that  the  accursed  tree 
should  be  held  in  horror  all  Christians  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  torture  and  death  of  the  Redeemer.  (4)  He 
denied  all  sort  of  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  Wheth- 
er or  not  he  retained  the  office  of  tbe  communion  as  a 
memorial  rite  ia  not  known.  (5)  He  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  prayers,  obUtions,  alms,  and  other  good  deeds 
done  on  behalf  of  the  dead.  To  these  five  capital 
tenets,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  Clngnlac  abbot's 
refutation,  must  be  added  a  total  prohibition  of  chant- 
ing and  all  nse  of  sacred  music  Puritanical  as  some 
of  these  tenets  seem,  Peter  of  Bruys  was  no  lover  of 
asceticism.  '  He  inculcated  marriage,  even  of  priesta,  as 
a  high  religious  usage.  The  deleterious  effects  which 
the  Romanists  claim  to  have  come  from  his  teachings 
are  thus  summed  up  by  Peter  of  Clugny;  '*The  people 
ore  rebaptized,  churches  profaned,  altan  overturned, 
crosses  are  burned,  meat  eaten  openly  on  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  passion,  priests  scourged,  monks  cast  into 
dungeons,  and  by  terror  or  torture  constrained  to  marry." 
His  followers  continued  until  the  end  of  tbe  Idth  cen- 
lurv.  See  Milman,  Hittory  of  lAitin  Chivtinnity,  v, 
412";  Hardwick,  t'A»/fcA  Hi*r.ifthe  M.  A.;  Untir./Joj?- 
mengeachichlr,  vol.  ii;  Piper,  Monumenliil  I'heology, 
§  140;  Jortin,  EcHet.  Rev.  iii,  828i  Alzog.  Kirchmge~ 
m^iehift  ii,  72;  Rogenbach,  liitt,  of  Dotlr,  (see  Index)b 
See  Petkr  or  Bbcts. 

PatEOCOrina.  PAaLimis,  sometimes  confounded 
with  PauUnuB  of  Nola  (q.  v.),  was  an  Eastern  ecclesi- 
astic, and,  according  to  his  own  reports,  llourisheil  in  the 
Western  empire  in  Ibe  5th  century-.  /  lie  was  intimata 
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with  Perpetuus,  wlio  wu  bishop  of  Tours  from  A.D.  461  | 
to  491,  and  whom  he  calls  his  patron.  It  was  at  the 
desire  of  Perpetuus  that  he  put  into  verse  the  life  of 
St  Martin  ofTours;  and  in  aii  epistle  addressed  to  that 
|wel«te  he  humbly  tells  him,  with  an  amusing  reference 
to  the  history  of  Balaam,  that,  in  giving  him  confidence 
to  speak,  he  had  repeated  the  miracle  of  opening  the 
mouth  of  the  ass.  He  afterwards  supplied,  at  the  desire 
of  the  bishop,  some  verses  to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls 
of  the  new  church  which  Perpetuus  finished  about  A.D. 
47S  (op,  according  to  Oudin,  A.D.  482),  anti  to  which  the 
body  of  St.  Martin  was  traDsTened.  He  sent  with  them 
some  verses,  De  VUitatimie  NepotuH  tut,  on  occasion  of 
the  cure,  supposed  to  be  miraculous,  which  hb  frrand- 
Bon,  and  the  young  ledy  to  whom  be  was  married  or  be- 
trothed, had  experienced  through  the  efficacy  of  a  doc- 
ument, apparently  the  account  of  the  miracles  of  St. 
Martin,  written  by  the  band  of  the  bishop.  We  gathttr 
that  this  poem  was  written  when  the  author  was  old, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  a  grandson  of  mar- 
riageable age.  Of  the  de«th  of  Psulinua  we  have  no 
Mconnt,  The  works  of  PauUnus  Petrocorius  are,  De 
Vita  S.  Sfartbii,  a  poem  in  hexameter  verse,  divided 
into  six  books.  It  has  not  much  poetical  or  other  merit 
The  first  three  books  are  little  else  than  a  versified 
abridgment  of  the  De  Beati  Martini  VUa  Liber  of  Sul- 
picius  Severus;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  comprehend 
the  incidaita  mentioned  in  the  Dialog  II  et  III  de  Vir- 
Arfihu  SeoH  Martvd  of  the  same  antbor.  The  sixth 
book  comprises  a  description  of  the  miracles  which  had 
be*i  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  St  Martin  under  the  eyes 
of  Perpetuus,  who  had  sent  an  account  of  them  to  Pau- 
Unus:— De  yiti/atitme  NepotuU  lui,  a  description  of  the 
miraculous  cure  of  bis  grandson  already  mentioned,  also 
written  in  hexameter  verse: — De  Onaittbut  (an  inap- 
propriate  title,  which  shouU  rather  be  OraaiSma  simply, 
vtAd  Ormla),  apparently  a  portion  of  the  hexameter 
vecBCfl  derigned  to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  new 
^nrch  built  by  Perpetuus:— pCTpsfuo  Epitcopo  Epittola. 
This  letter  was  sent  to  Perpetuus  with  the  verses  De 
Visitatione  and  De  OrtntHms.  The  works  of  Paulinus 
Petrocorius  were  first  printed  by  Franciscus  Juretus 
(Par.  1685).  After  the  first  publication  of  the  works 
they  were  inserted  in  several  coliectioDs  of  the  Chris- 
tian poets,  and  in  some  e^tions  of  the  B^btiaUuea  Pa- 
trum,  generally,  however,  under  the  name  of  Paulinus 
of  Nola.  In  the  Lyons  edition  of  the  Btttiotkeea  Pa- 
trum  (1677,  fol.),  vi,  297,  etc^  they  are  ascribed  to  their 
right  author.  They  were  again  published  by  Christi- 
anus  Daumius  (Leips.  1686, 8vo),  with  ample  notes  of 
Joretiu^  Barthtns,  Gronovius,  and  DaaminsL  To  the 
works  of  our  Pttulinas  were  aubjmned  in  this  edition 
the  Eucharitticon  of  Paulinus  the  Penitent,  or  Paulinus 
of  Pe1)a,  and  the  poem  on  Jonah  and  the  Ninevites,  as- 
cribed to  Tertullian.  See  Kut.  LUterairt  de  la  Frattce, 
ii,  469,  etc. ;  Cave,  Bitty  LitU  ad  ann.  461  (Oxon.  1740- 
1743,  fol.),  i,  449 :  Fabricius,  BiUiolk.  Med.  et  Inf.  La- 
tittiiat.  V,  '206,  ed.  Manu ;  Tillemont,  Mimoiret,  xvi,  404 ; 
Oudin,  De  ScriptorilHU  et  Scriplit Eodes.voL  i, coL  1288, 

im 

Potro  -  Johannltes,  a  name  given  to  the  par- 
tisans of  Peter  John  Oliri  (A.D.  1279-1297),  a  monk 
of  Bezi^res,  the  founder  of  the  Fraticelli  schism 
among  the  Franciscans,  and  a  disciple  of  the  abbot 
Joachim,  He  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  master, 
and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  ReveIati<Hi,  coti- 
Taining  interpretations  of  a  similar  character  to  the 
prophecies  of  Joachim.  From  his  birthplace  he 
is  called  Peter  of  Seriffnan,  and  from  his  monas- 
teiy  Petrta  Dilerrenti*.  When  pope  Nicholas  III 
isauA  a  new  interpretation  of  the  rule  of  St.  Francis 
(A.D.  1279),  with  the  view  of  suppressiuK  the  fanar- 
icism  which  was  rising  among  the  " spirituals"  of 
tbat  order,  a  psrty  was  formed  to  resist  it  under 
the  leader^ip  of  OHvi,  and  this  party  of  Petro-Jo- 
hannites,  or  strict  Franciscans,  became  after  his  death 
the  party  oat  of  which  the  Fratieetli  took  th^r  rise. 


See  Wacliling,  Amal.  Mia.  Fratr.;  Oudin,  De  Scrip- 
ti'tibut  EodenaHicum,  iii,  684 ;  Baluze,  MixtUm.  i, 
213. 

PetTOnUla,  St.,  a  Romish  saint,  's  reputed  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  the  apostle  Peter,  and  to  have 
been  at  Rome  with  him.  As  the  presence  of  tbe  apos- 
tle himself  at  tbe  Eternal  City  is  Mil)  qoesttooed,  we 
need  hardly  discuss  the  presence  of  bis  daughter  in  that 
place.  She  is  reputed  to  have  become  deprived  of  the 
use  of  her  limbs  by  sickness.  One  day  when  smne  of 
his  disciples  sat  at  dinner  with  the  apostle,  they  askeil 
why  it  was  that  when  he  healed  others  hb  own  chiKl 
remained  helplne.  Peter  replied  that  it  was  good  (iir 
her  to  be  iU,  but,  that  hia.  power  might  be  shown,  he 
commanded  her  to  rise  and  serve  them.  This  she  diil, 
and  wben  the  dinner  was  over  lay  down  helpless  as  be- 
fore;. Years  after,  when  she  bad  become  perfected  by 
suffering,  she  was  made  well  in  answer  to  her  earnest 
prairers.  Now  Petronilla  was  very  beautiful,  and  a 
young  ooble,  Valerius  Flaccus,  desired  to  marry  her. 
She  was  afraid  to  refuse  him,  and  promised  that  if  he 
returned  in  three  days  he  should  then  carrr  ber  bonie. 
She  then  earnestly  prayed  to  be  delivered  ftam  this 
marriage,  and  when  tbe  lover  came  with  his  fnen^  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  he  found  her  dead.  Flaccns  la- 
mented sorely.  The  aUendant  nobles  bore  her  to  her 
grave,  in  wUch  tbey  placed  her  crowned  with  ro9e& 
She  is  commemorated  in  tbe  Roinan  Church  Hay  81. 

PetroniUB,  the  name  of  two  Romans  somewhat  in- 
volved in  Jewish  history. 

1.  Caiub  Pbtbomids  Booeeeded  AnKits  GaQos  in  the 
government  of  Egypt,  and  carried  on  a  war  in  R.C.  3i 
against  tbe  Ethiopians,  who  had  invaded  Egypt  Doder 
their  queen  Candace  (q.  v.).  He  was  a  fiiend  of  Herod, 
and  sent  corn  to  JndBt  during  a  famine  (JosqibB%  Jar. 
XV,  9, 2). 

2.  PcBLiiTB  PErKKnoB  was  sent  by  Calignla  to  Syria 
as  the  auooeasor  of  TitcUius  (A.D,  40),  in  the  capacity  of 
governor,  with  orders  to  erect  the  emperor's  sutue  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem ;  hot  at  tbe  intwesnon  of  tbe  Jews 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  disobey  the  imperial  command, 
and  escaped  punishment  by  the  opportune  death  of  tbe 
emperor  (Joeephus,  A  nt.  xviii,  9, 2 ;  War,  ii,  iO). 

Petronltia  {Si.)  of  Boixigna,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  sainted  for  bis  piety,  flourished  in  tbe  first  half 
of  the  &th  century.  He  was  a  Roman  by  Inrth,  and  de- 
scended of  a  noble  bmily.  He  eariy  entered  tbe  ser- 
vice of  tbe  Church,  and  soon  rose  to  positions  of  inflic 
ence  and  distinction.  He  finally  bieeame  bishop  of 
Bologna,  and  distinguished  himself  by  banishing  the 
Arians  from  that  city.  He  died  A.D.  430.  In  the 
paintings  of  the  Romish  saints  he  is  represented  in 
episcopal  robes,  with  mitre  and  crosier.  He  has  a  thick 
black  beard  in  an  ancient  representation,  but  generslty 
is  without  it  His  attribute  is  a  model  of  Bologna, 
which  he  holds  in  his  band.  His  phitures  are  coaflned 
to  Bologna;  and  there  is  in  that  dty  a  beaiitifiil  church 
dedicated  to  his  memwy. 

Petnis.    See  IhcTBR. 

Petrua  Hispakus.    See  John  XX, 

PetteDglU,  ERASTt's,  a  minister  of  the  Metbodiit 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bbm  in  Newport,  N.  H„  July 
1805;  was  converted  in  Oiford  in  1824,  and  was  bap- 
tized by  Rev.  Nathan  Howe  and  joined  tbe  Methodi«t 
Episcopal  Church,  He  received  license  to  preach  tn 
1886,  «id  labored  tbat  year  on  tbe  Bethlebem  cbatge 
under  the  dtrec^on  of  the  preuding  elder.  He  Joioeil 
the  New  Hampshire  Conference  in  1836,  and  wss  su- 
lioned  at  Bristol.  His  subsequent  appointments  wen 
as  follows:  in  1837,  Androscoggin  Mission ;  I836,Sirai- 
ford;  1839,  Bethlehem;  1840-41,  Lunenbui^;h,Vu:  XMi- 
43,  St  Johnsburv :  1844  -  45,  Banon;  18*6,  Newbun": 
1847-48,  Londondeny;  1849-60,  Hartland;  Vl&l-hi, 
East  Barnard;  1853-64,  Norwich  and  Hartford;  I85J. 
UniimTillage;  185^BeUowsFallB;  1657-fi8,Hardwid(i 
1869-60,  Irasburgh;  1661,  Corinth;  1863-68^  YTilliaiin' 
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tmt  18H^,rnioD Tillage;  1867-68, Barnanl.  While 
Liboiing  ruUiTulljr  and  with  great  acceptance  on  this 
bit  ■pfnintBMot  he  was  stricken  with  a  fatal  disease, 
nd  after  weeks  of  suffering,  bonte  with  great  patience 
mA  Chritttu  fonitod^,  be  died  Maich  8, 1869,  relying 
Bpn  the  divine  promiae  and  tntatiDg  solely  to  the  roer- 
inerChriaL  See  i/Mii«e«^>liM.C^^1870. 

PettlbCMia,  RoswsLL,  a  Pieebyterian  miniater,  was 
heni  in  Onvell,  Vt^  Aug.  26, 1796.  He  had  limited  fa- 
dlitie*  for  an  early  education,  entered  Middtebury  Col- 
lege in  1817,  graduated  in  1820,  taoKhl  in  the  academy 
tteie  in  18X1,  atndied  divinity  with  Dr.  Hopkins,  and 
WM  Uoenaed  bjr  the  Addison  County  Aasociatiun  in 
IBS.  He  commenced  preaching  in  Hopkinton,  Sl 
JjmnuBt  County,  N.  in  1823,  and  waa  ordained 
Ja^S,l824;  here  be  labored  with  great  acceptabiUty 
aad  neeeas  till  poor  health  induced  him  to  seek  a  milder 
dioMte,  and  in  September,  1830,  he  went  West,  and 
preached  at  Ann  Harbor,  Mich^  throngh  the  winter, 
ud  in  the  spring  received  a  unanimous  call  to  take 
chaige  of  the  Church,  but  iil-bealth  prevented  bis  do- 
ing wo.  During  1681  be  waa  invited  to  the  Church  in 
tnmf  link,  Jelhrson  County,  N.  Y.,  which  he  served 
with  gnat  Bddity  and  success  until,  in  November,  1887, 
be  wti  called  to  Caiiton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y„ 
■nd  installed  Feb.  14,  18S8.  Here  he  Ubored  until 
April  1, 1854.  when  be  became  chaplain  of  Clinton  State 
Pfinn,  where  be  died,  Aug.  IS,  1854.  Mr.  PeUtbone 
waa  pit-eminent  in  every  nlatiun  and  in  the  discharge 
c(  every  duty ;  in  spirit  and  coiulucl  a  progressive  con- 
MTvaiire,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trian  of  grace;  very  active  in  organittng  different 
bmevolent  societies  and  churches  in  bis  own  and  sister 
owBliea.    See  WilBon,  Prab.  ffiA  Almeiiae,  1864,  p. 

3ia  (J. us.) 

Pstdgrew,  Cbaruo,  a  prelate  of  the  Protestant 
Epiaeopal  Church,  waa  horn  idwnt  1755,  in  Ireland, 
wbenoe  Us  father  immigrated  about  1770.  The  ftmily 
was  of  Scottish  origin,  and  poMCssed  those  nsAed  char- 
sWflfiirtn  of  Scotch  genius  which  have  distinguished 
M  ■any  of  the  Preabyterian  brethren  who  have  come 
K)  this  country  frora  Scotland.  lu  1773  Pettigrew  he- 
twae  a  teacher  at  Edenton,  but  two  years  later  he  took 
boly  orden,  and  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  Protestant 
Efi^Mfiat  Church  at  London.  In  Hay,  1794,  at  a  coo- 
nation  bdd  at  Tariwrough,  he  was  elected  bishop.  He 
ati  at  Boaemi,  lAke  Seuppenwng,  where  be  aettled  in 
liTi  Pettigtcw  took  a  lading  |Mrt  in  foqnding  the 
L'idnnity  of  Kortfa  CuolUia. 

Petto  (or  PaptoX  SABitJBL,  u  English  Noncon- 
fenaitt  divine,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  not  known, 
Kaoiisbfd  near  the  close  of  the  l7th  century.  He  was 
tducd  for  the  Church  Establishment  at  Catharine 
Ball.  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  became  rector  of 
SsBOoft,  in  Suflblk.  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
pasKd  in  1662  he  was  ejected  from  his  living  as  a  Nou- 
osabnniib  Afterwards  he  became  pastw  in  a  Dissent- 
ing Cfaurcfa  at  Sudbniy,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  Ui  life.  He  died  probably  about  1 708,  at  an  advanceil 
PS*.  His  work  entitled  The  RofelniioK  Uneriifd  (1693) 
i«slt  with  Scripture  pmpbeciea.  The  plan  of  the  work 
VM  to  inquire :  1.  Whco  many  Scripture  prophecies  had 
ibrir  accoaplisbiDent.  2.  What  an  now  in  ptocesa  of 
fidffloMot.  S.  What  are  atUl  to  be  fulfilled.  His  other 
■efta  were,  Tkt  Oifftmux  brhcrm  tke  Old  and  the  Sew 
HMaMrf  (the  preface  of  this  work  waa  written  by  Dr. 
''>w*n):— rAe  Voice  of  the  Spirit:  —  hfcmt  BapUm 
Affoimltd  by  Chritt:  —  Scriphtrt  CaUchism:  — Nnrra- 
rw  ofdu  Wonderjui  ar»d  Extraordiiian/  Fitt  of  Thmn. 
IpatcM  Kmier  tkt  InJluaKX  of  Wilchtrnfi. 

Patty,  Joici,  an  eminent  minister  nf  the  Primitive 
Kcthodiat  Connection  in  England,  waa  bom  in  1807, 
«d  «cd  in  1868.  His  ^ity.  piety,  and  devoted t>eaa 
*M  fbr  hin  some  of  the  most  important  and  reqmiu- 
Uc  pontioiH  In  tbc  eomieetion.  For  aeven  yean  be 
*■■  (diler  of  tha  Primitive  Methodist  magazines,  "  and 


did  good  service  in  sustaining  the  efficiency  and  aseful> 
nesB  of  these  periodicals  throughout  the  connection.' 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  having  a  large  cis> 
culation,  of  whidi  the  most  important  waa  Tke  OiHorg 
qf  the  Primilivt  Uelioditt  CoHMctioH,  a  work  perfonned 
Igr  request  of  the  Conference,  and  with  great  thorough- 
ness and  aUlity.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life  be  was  governor  uf  Klmfield  School,  the  principal 
edacational  esiabliithmeRt  among  the  Primitive  Meth- 
odists, In  that  position  he  waa  especially  useful  in 
moulding  the  character  and  promoting  the  scholarship 
of  the  studenia  for  the  ministry.  As  a  Christian,  Ur. 
Petty  aimed  with  strong  faith  and  blessed  success  at 
eminent  personal  hidiness.  As  a  scholar,  "  bis  learning 
was  varied,  accurate,  profonnd.  sanctiHed,"  As  a  preach- 
er, he  evinced  a  deep  insight  into  Christian  life  and 
experience,  and  his  style  combined  elegant  simplicity 
with  intense  earnestness.  Among  his  last  words  were, 
"O!  what  boundless  stores  of  fulness  there  are  in  JeauB." 

(G.gj,)  J 

PetOHon,  Hallorwur,  a  noted  psalmist,  was 

bom  in  Iceland  in  1614.  While  Hallgrimur  was  yet  a 
boy,  his  father  was  appointed  chorister  at  the  cathedral 
in  Hole  (the  old  northern  episcopal  residence  in  Iceland), 
having  been  called  thither  by  bishop  Gudbraiid  Thor- 
laksson,  who  is  known  as  the  first  translator  of  the  Bible 
into  Icelandic,  and  as  the  real  founder  of  IVttettantism 
in  Icdand.  Hallgrimur  got  his  elementary  education 
in  the  school  at  Hole;  but  for  some  unknou-n  reason  bo 
was  expelled  from  this  school,  whereu^mn  be,  aide<l  by 
some  of  his  friends,  went  abroad,  first  to  (iluckstad,  in 
Sleswick,  and  later  to  Copenhagen,  lu  Copenhagen  he 
worked  fur  a  blacksmith  until  Brynjolf  Sveinsson  (af> 
terwarda  bishop  of  Skalholt,  in  Iceland),  about  the  year 
1632,  got  him  a  place  in  the  scboolof  Our  Viipn.  Here 
HaUgrimor  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  1^  we  find 
himstudyingtbeeo-aUed''nia8ter'slesaDn.'*  Inlheyear 
1627  Iceland  was  visited  by  Mohammedan  pirates  ftom 
Algeria,  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  who  at  that  rime 
extended  their  tyrannical  rule  of  the  sea  from  tbe  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  roost  western  and  northern 
islands  of  the  Atlantic.  A  number  of  Icelanders  were 
slain  by  tbem,  while  others  were  carried  aw«y  as  slaves. 
By  the  interference  of  the  Danish  king,  Christian  IV, 
some  of  the  prisoners  who  had  not  already  periahett  in 
tbe  land  of  the  barbarians  were  ransomed,  and  in  1686 
thirty-eight  Icelanders  were  brought  from  A1f;eria  to 
Copenhagen,  where  they  had  to  remain  a  few  months 
until  mercbant-abips  in  tlie  spring  of  1687  could  take 
them  back  to  Icehind.  While  prisoners  in  Algeria  they 
had  imUbed  various  Hohamnedan  ideas,  and  hence  it 
was  thought  necessary  during  their  stay  in  Co|)enha- 
gen  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  Christianity; 
but,  not  understanding  Danish,  an  Icelandic  teacher  hsd 
to  be  found  fur  them.  Hsllgrimur  Petutason  was  se- 
lected. Among  those  set  free  was  a  woman  by  name 
fiudrid,  who  had  formerly-  been  the  wife  of  an  Icelander 
in  the  Westmann  Isles.  Hallgrimur  fell  in  love  with  this 
woman  so  much  that  when  the  people  were  sent  back 
to  Iceland  in  the  spring,  he  left  the  school  and  retumcil 
home  wi(h  his  beloved.  The  ship  which  carried  them 
landed  at  Keflavik,  in  the  eoutbem  part  of  Iceland,  and 
here  Hallgrimur  remainet)  through  the  summer,  doing 
the  work  of  a  common  laborer  fur  the  Danes,  Gudrid 
got  a  place  to  work  on  the  farm  Njardvik,  not  far  from 
Keflavik,  and  here  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whose  father 
was  Hallgrimur.  Soon  afterwards  be  married  Gudrid, 
and  lived  for  some  time  in  the  most  abject  poverty  in  a 
lonely  cottage  at  Sudemeas,  until  the  above-mentioned 
Brynjolf  Sveinmon,  who  meanwhile  had  become  bichop 
of  Skalholt,  persuaded  him  to  enter  the  ser\'ice  uf  the 
Church,  ordained  him  for  the  ministry,  and  gave  him 
the  poor  parish  of  Hvalness,  in  Guldbringe  Syssel.  He 
entered  the  ministry  in  1644,  and  remained  in  Hvalnesa 
until  1651,  when  he  was  removed  to  Sanrfanr,  in  Bor- 
garfjiirtL  At  Saurtwr  he  found  some  relief  from  his 
poverty  ontil  Aug.  Ifi,  1663,  when  the^^gu|i^aU 
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its  contenU  were  consamed  fire.  Th«  people  were 
all  saved,  however,  excepting  ao  old  strati);er,  who  had 
found  hia  lodfpn^  there  for  the  otghL  Though  Hall- 
grimui  heietolore  bad  auffered  much  abuse  and  ridicule, 
he  now  finind  that  he  also  bad  some  fiienda,  who  aisuted 
him  in  i^ilding  the  parsonage  and  furnishing  him 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  few  yean  later  (1665) 
Hallgrirour  first  noticed  the  symproma  of  the  disease 
(tepros}')  which  finally  laid  him  on  hia  dealh>bed.  He 
performed  his  ministerial  duties  alone  until  1667,  when 
his  iQnesB  made  it  necessary  to  ^  an  asustanL  He 
was  compelled  to  resign  bis  position  in  1669,  moved  to 
a  naghboring  farm,  JCalastad,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  then  moved  to  another  farm  close  by,  Fer- 
Btiklai,  where,  amid  constantly  increasing  sufferings,  be 
at  last  found  a  welcome  death,  Oct.  27, 1674,  not  having 
kfl  his  bed  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  was  baried 
near  the  entrance  of  the  church  at  Saurbnr.  In  1821  a 
small  monument  was  raised  on  the  spot  beneath  which 
his  bones  rest.  By  bis  wife,  who  died  in  1679,  he  bad 
several  children,  but  the  most  of  tbem  died  rer>'  young. 
We  hare  given  this  detailed  account  of  this  man's  life 
because  of  the  prominent  portion  be  holds  in  the  relig- 
ious history  of  Iceland.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher, 
a  thoroughly  classical  writer,  and  one  uf  the  most  gifted 
psalmists  that  ever  lived.  His  religitms  poems  give 
evidence  of  a  Christian  courage  that  reminds  one  of  the 
martyrs  during  the  first  century  after  Christ  Hallgri- 
unr  Petursson's  works  are  the  following :  (a)  in  prose — 
I.  Diariam  Chriitiamtm,  consisting  of  religious  medita- 
tions for  every  day  in  the  week 2,  A  ChrUiiatCi  8o- 
lUoquy  every  Mm-mng  and  Eceniaff: — 3.  A  CoUecHan  of 
Prtiyeri: — 4.  Commentaria  on  tame  of' the  Song$  t»  Uie 
Sa3iu,t$pe<Ailig  in  OltffTrjfffgveton't  Saga,  (6)  In  po- 
etry—1.  Ptaberium  PamonaU,  fifty  psalms  on  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  fur  singing  at  family  devotions  during 
I.ent,  an  unsurpassed  masterpiece,  whether  we  regard  it 
from  a  poetical  or  Christian  standpoinL  This  work  has 
passed  through  twenty-seven  large  editions  in  IccUnd, 
and  is  found  in  every  Icelander's  house.  The  funeral 
psalm  fuuud  in  this  collection,  and  beginning  "  Allt  ein- 
sog  blomstrid  eitia,"  has  found  ita  way  into  many  of  the 
CiHirinenul  languages,  and  the  whole  collection  has 
twice  been  trauslated  into  Latin :— S.  A  poetical  treat- 
ment of  the  first  and  second  books  of  Samuel,  which  he 
left  unfinished,  but  which  was  comf^eted  by  the  minis- 
ters Sigurd  (iislesson  and  Jon  Eyulfsnon ; — 3.  Some  epic- 
ntmanlic  poems  (the  so-called  rimur),  of  which  all  ages 
of  Icelandic  literature  have  fumi^cd  a  large  number: 
— 4.  Finally,  we  have  from  Hallgrimur  Petursaon  a  cot- 
ketion  of  all  his  psalms  and  poems  that  are  not  found 
in  the  above-named  works,  and  of  which  the  majority 
were. not  published  until  long  after  his  death.  This 
last  collection  is  almost  as  great  a  favorite  with  the  Ice- 
landic people  as  the  PtaUerium  PastitmuU.  In  it  is 
found  a  cycle  of  Kbie  poems,  morning  and  evening 
hymns,  and  other  songs,  but  the  beat  portion  of  it  is  a 
nonber  of  psalms,  in  which  the  poet  bos  expressed  his 
thoughts  upon  death  and  eternity.  Some  of  tbcm  were 
composed  on  his  death-bed.  They  bear  testimony  to 
the  fervent  love  of  the  Saviour  wherein  he  lived  and 
died.  His  beautiful  funeral  hymn,  wbicb  be  closes  by 
greeting  the  angel  of  death  welcome,  cheerful  in  the 
consciousness  that  his  Saviour  lives,  has  'u»  heathen 
protnlypc  in  Kagnar  Lodbrok's  dying  words:  "The 
honrs  of  life  have  glided  by;  I  fall,  hut  smiling  aball  I 
die."  In  Petiirsson^i  religious  poetry  the  old  heathen 
courage  is  regenerated  into  Christian  life,  and  the  pa- 
gan coldnetis  has  yielded  (o  the  genial  warmth  of  a  ce- 
lestial faith.  No  man  has  exercised  a  greater  influence 
upon  the  Christian  character  of  the  Icelandic  people 
than  liallgrimur  Pelursson. — J<5n  Bjamason,  IltubiUio- 
fAAb,ii,  98-103.  (K.B.A.) 

PetxeUana  nr  FtBsclieliaiw,  a  modem  sect  of 
a  politico-religious  character,  who  derii'ed  their  name 
from  a  priest  of  Brennan,  called  Petzel  or  Poeschel. 
They  h^  the  natural  and  legal  equality  <4  all  human 


bangs,  and  maintained  that  they  had  a  continual  ntd 
inalienable  propeny  in  the  earth  and  its  natural  produc- 
tiona.  Their  enemies  charged  them  with  olferii^  hn- 
man  sacrifices,  particularly  on  Good  Friday.  They  ap> 
pear  to  have  adopted  the  political  principle*  of  ibc 
Spenceans,  and  probably  their  infidelity.  CongT»if»- 
tions  belonging  to  this  sect  are  aaid  to  have  exirtett  in 
Upper  Austria,  but  by  the  interference  of  the  public  u- 
tborities  they  have  been  dispersed.  A  similar  mm 
seems  to  bare  taken  start  and  spread  somewhat  is 
SwitKiland,  who  are  chaiged  with  the  like 
ties. 

Pancar,  Kaspar,  «  German  theologian  of  the  Brf- 
ormation  period,  was  bom  Jan,  6, 1625,  at  Bantzen,aii4 
studied  at  the  school  in  Goldberg  and  the  University 
Wittenberg,  where  he  was  the  table  and  house  cmn- 
panion  of  the  Reformer  Melancthon,  who  afterwards  be- 
came his  father-in-law.  Well  educated  and  remarkably 
talented,  he  became  in  1646  a  magister,  in  1554  ordinary 
professor  of  mathematics^  in  1560  professor  of  medicine^ 
Some  time  after  this  he  waa  introduced  to  the  penooal 
attention  of  the  elector  Aoguatus  of  Saxony,  who  wai  n 
pleued  with  Peucer  that  be  put  him  in  cha^  of  the 
Saxon  high  schooL  Peucer,  greatly  inieiested  in  the 
theological  controversies  of  his  day,  avowed  Pkilipfim 
(q.  v.),  and  used  his  influence  for  its  propagation  in 
Saxony,  and  thus  arrayed  the  strongly  Lutheran  elector 
against  him.  Peucer  was  imprisoned  from  1575  uatil 
1586.  He  died  Sept.  26, 1601  He  left  a  Urge  nnmbfr 
of  medical,  mathematical,  historical,  theoh^rical,  and 
philological  writings.  See  Henkei  Kaspar  Peuctr v.  \ie. 
Krell  (Marb;  1865);  Calinich,  Knmpfu.  I'nttrga^^ 
MehnchihonutHUtinKtirtac/iten(LtijM,tliGG)i  alaotba 
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Paul'thai  (Heb.  PeiUlethag',  ^rtrp,  my  mjw. 
Sept.  4oXXa30>  <>'*ti  Obed-edom,  the  last  named  of 
eight  (I  Chron.  xxvi,  5) ;  he  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Asaph  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  was  one  of  the  porten 
of  the  tabernacle  in  the  reign  of  David.  B.C.  cir.IOSO. 

PanUnger,  Komrau,  a  German  writer  noted  for 
his  antiquarian  labors,  was  bom  at  Augsbuff;  in  1466; 
studied  in  German  and  Italian  universities,  and  waa  em- 
ployed in  his  native  city  by  the  authoritiesof  the  pUce 
and  by  the  emperor  as  counsellor.  He  waa  a  many- 
sided,  educated  man,  and  iacdebreted  not  only  as  a  writ* 
er,  but  also  as  a  humanist,  and  was  greatly  inteteHcd  in 
Luther  when  he  first  appeared  against  the  Romuiiita. 
See  Hagen,  Deultchland'g  literaruche  Zutlande  m  Ztil- 
alter  der  Rfformation,  vol.  i. 

Pevarnaga,  AndriS,  a  Belgian  writer,  was  bora 
in  1541  at  Courtray.  At  first  music  teacher  in  thr 
collegiate  church  at  Courtray,  he  abandoned  this  ^mx 
to  settle  in  Antwerp,  where  he  passed  the  last  ten 
twelve  years  of  his  life  in  the  capacity  of  simple  mu- 
sician of  the  cathedral.  He  established  in  his  houw 
weekly  concerts,  and  there  was  beard  the  most  beanti- 
ful  music  of  the  composers  then  in  repute.  He  died  it 
Antwerp  July  30,  1589.  We  have  of  his  woAs,  Caif 
Howl  mera  (Antwerp,  1574-1691,  5  pts.  4to);  souk 
masses,  religions  fragments,  and  a  collection  compiM 
from  different  authors  under  the  title  of  I/armomr  ci- 
km  (MA.  1683,  1698, 4to).  See  Paquot,  Mimoirn^ 
Hoefer,  JVonv.  Biog.  GMrak,  xxxix,  776, 

Paw  (anciently /we, •Old  Vt.piy;  Dutch, piqw;  Ut- 
/MdiHm, "  anything  on  which  to  leanf  a'o/ipirjwr),  so 
enclosed  seat  in  cburches.  The  old  French  word  p*'' 
meant  a  balcony,  a  gallery  built  on  bulks  or  posts  nf 
timber;  and  it  has  been  unnecessarily  suggested  that 
pew  may  only  be  a  form  of  podium,  a  book-ilesk,  or  tl« 
cmtch  need  by  monks  before  sitting  was  permitted.  In 
the  eariy  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  some  of  (be  Nor- 
man churches,  a  stone  bench  afforded  the  only  siitint 
accommodation  for  members  or  visitors.  In  the 
1819  the  people  are  spoken  of  as  dtting  on  the  groond 


or  stuidiiig.   At  a  later  | 
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bw,  thm-Icgged  rtnolis  Mil  ther  were  pUoed  in  no  or-  < 
iler  in  the  church.  Uirmtr  after  the  Nonnan  conquest 
mu  came  in  fashion.  Church>iteats  were  in  uk  in  Eiig- 
limi  arHiie  time  before  the  Reformation,  as  is  proved  by 
Dunwrou  example!  still  extant,  the  carving  on  some  of 
utiict)  i*  as  early  an  the  Decorated  Pertml,  L  e.  before 
A.U.  l-HK^  and  records  as  old  as  1460  speak  of  such  seats 
br  the  name  of  pius.  Thty  were  originally  plain  fixed 
bencbcst  all  faring  east,  with  partitiona  of  vainacoting 
about  ihne  Icet  high. 


Headlngton,  Oxfiirdsfalre. 


After  the  Reformation  seats  were  more  appropriated, 
a  crowbar  piarded  the  entrance,  bearing  the  initial  of 
ibe  owner.  It  waa  in  1508  that  galleries  were  thought 
oC  As  early  as  1614  pews  were  arranged  to  afford  com- 
(m  by  being  baized  or  cushioiied,  white  the  aidea  around 
WHC  M  high  as  to  hide  tlw  occtipanta;  probably  under 
ibe  influence  of  the  I\iritans,  who,  objecting  to  some 
pansf^  the  service  which  they  were  compelled  to  attend, 
mupht  means  to  conceal  their  nonconformity.  An  early 
^•vinien  of  a  pew  of  this  kind  exists  in  Cuxton  Church, 
Kent.  Up  to  a  period  some  time  ^ler  the  Reformation 
the  narM  of  churches,  which  were  oecnined  by  the  con- 
irreRstioa,  were  usually  fitted  with  flx«d  seattt,  as  they 
hsd  been  from  the  14tb  century  downwards,  at  the  least : 
tbne  Kata  varied  in  height  from  about  two  feet  and  a 
hsir  (o  three  feet,  and  were  partially  enclosed  at  the 
foi*  oext  the  passages,  sometimes  with  what  are  called 
t«nch-entU:  sometimes  these  rose  considerably  above 
'He  wainKotiug,  and  were  terminBte<l  with  carved  fin- 
isl>  or  poppies,  but  they  are  more  frequently  ranged 


Staepla  Aaton.  c  10C€i 


with  the  reat  of  the  wtn-k,  and  were  often  straight  at 
the  top  and  finished  with  the  same  capping-mouldingt 
these  end  enclosures  occupied  about  the  width  »f  the 
seal,  and  the  remainder  of  the  space  was  left  entirely 
open.  The  partitions  sometimes  reached  down  to  the 
floor,  and  sometimes  only  to  a  little  iwlow  the  seats  ■ 
they  were  usually  perfectly  plain,  but  the  wainscoting 
next  the  eroos  passages  was  generally  ornamented  with 
panellings,  tracery,  small  buttresses,  etc :  opposite  to 
the  seat  at  the  bttck  of  each  division  or  pew  a  board 
was  frequently  fixed,  considerably  narrower,  intended 
to  support  the  arms  when  kneeling.  This  mode  of 
fitting  the  naves  of  churches  was  certainly  ver;-  general, 
but  it  is  difllcult  to  ascertain  when  tt  was  lirst  introduced, 
the  great  majority  of  specimens  that  exist  being  of  the 
Perpendicular  style.  8ee  Staxdard. 

In  England  pews  were  assigned  at  first  only  to  ttw 
patrons  of  churches,  A  canon  made  at  Exeter,  in  1287, 
rebukes  quarrelling  for  a  seat  in  church,  and  decreeo 
that  none  shall  claim  a  seat  as  his  own  except  noblemen 
and  the  patrons.  Gradually,  however,  the  system  of 
appropriation  was  extended  to  other  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  to  the  injury  of  the  poor,  and  the  multiplication 
of  disputes.  The  law  of  pewa  in  England  is  briefly  this: 
All  church-seats  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop,  and 
may  be  assigned  by  him  either  (I)  directly  by  faculty 
to  the  holders  of  any  property  in  the  parish ;  or  (2) 
through  the  chnrch wardens,  whose  duty  it  is,  as  officers 
under  the  bishop,  to  "scat  the  parishioners  according  to 
their  degree."  In  the  former  case  the  right  descends 
with  the  property,  if  the  faculty  can  be  shown,  or  im- 
memorial occupation  proved.  In  the  latter,  the  right 
cnn  at  any  time  be  recalled,  and  lapaea  on  the  par^ 
ceasing  to  be  a  regular  occupant  of  tbe  seat.  It  ap- 
pears that  by  common  law  every  parishioner  has  a  right 
to  a  seat  in  the  church,  and  the  churchwarilena  are 
bound  to  place  each  one  as  beat  they  cm.  The  prac- 
tice of  letli^  pewa,  except  under  the  cbnrch-building 
acts,  or  special  loed  acts  of  Parliament,  and,  much  more, 
of  ttUint/  them,  has  been  dedarcd  iU^d,  except  for  the 
chaptU  of  the  Disaenten^  who  need  tbe  income  of  the 
pews  for  the  payment  of  the  pastor's  salary.  In  Scot- 
land pews  in  the  parish  churches  are  assigned  by 
the  iieritors  to  the  parishioners,  who  have  accord- 
ingly the  preferable  claim  on  them;  but  when  not  so 
occupied  tbey  are  legally  open  to  all.  As  is  well 
known,  pewa  in  dissenting  churches  are  rented  as  • 
meant  of  revenue  to  sustain  general  ehai^ea.  In  aome 
parts  of  the  United  Sutes  pews  in  churches  are  a  mat- 
ter of  annual  competition,  and  bring  large  sums.  Lat- 
terly in  England  there  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
the  injuriously  exclusive  characternf  ihe"pew  system," 
and  a  di^irition  has  been  manifested  to  abolish  pewa 
altogether,  and  substitute  movable  seals  a%*aUable  by  all 
indiscriminately.  Several  pamphlets  have  appeared  on 
the  snbjecL  The  Timet  remarks  that  In  dealing  with 
this  subject  the  first  question  is  not  the  letting  of 
pews,  but  the  appropriation  of  seats.  In  most  oonntiy 
churches  the  seats  are  more  or  less  appropriated,  but 
the  pews  are  seldom  rented.  When  we  contuder  the 
matter  from  this  point  of  view,  does  it  not  seem  reason- 
able, OS  a  matter  of  mere  order  and  decency,  that  those 
who  regulariy  attend  a  church  should  hare  their  appro- 
priated places  within  it?  If  the  churches  are  thrown 
completely  open,  they  are  thrown  open  not  only  to  the 
parish,  but  to  tbe  whole  world.  In  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  London  churches  the  incumbent  lately 
complained  from  the  pulpit  that  his  parishioners  could 
not  obtain  seats  in  the  church  which  bad  been  expressly 
built  for  them,  and  he  annmmeed  his  intention  <tf  alter- 
ing the  system.  Another  church,  in  Wella  Stceet,  which 
was  especially  built  for  the  accommodation  of  a  poor 
district,  and  in  which  all  the  seats  are  free,  is  usurped 
every  Sunday  by  an  sethetic  congregation  of  well- 
dressed  people,  who  come  to  enjoy  the  excellent  per- 
formance of  the  choir.  Such  a  resuU  would  idways 
uke  plwx  where  tha  pi««^zffi>Syraii&@9lO»- 
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vice  tUractiTe.  Agiin,  the  existing  chnrchcfl  would 
not  hold  more  thsn  a  certain  number  of  persons,  and 
they  are  Ailed  as  it  isu  If  man  were  invited  to  come,  it 
would  be  only  driving  out  the  rich  to  make  way  for  the 
poor,  and  then  we  should  want  another  national  auocia- 
tion  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  rich,  or,  rather,  we 
should  see  the  rich  bidlding  proprietary  chapels  for 
themeetves,  in  which  the  seats  would  be  appropriated 
as  before.  But  does  any  one  suppose  that  the  poor 
would  thus  force  their  way  into  the  churches,  and  di^ 
possess  their  present  occupants?  Whether  the  seats  are 
free  or  not,  the  result  would  be  much  the  same.  When 
the  questioD  of  the  appiopriatioQ  of  seata  is  derided, 
that  of  pew  nat»  is  comparatively  limide.  If  the  rich 
are  to  have  a  certain  number  of  seats  appropriated  to 
them,  what  can  be  more  natural  and  convenient  than 
that  they  should  pay  a  certain  sum  in  re«pect  of  them  ? 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  churcha  on  the  Ckmtinoit  pews 
are  seldom  to  be  seen, 

'  The  nadiag  pue,  first  mentioned  in  the  rubric  of 
1662,  was  the  raader'a  suU  in  the  chancel.  It  had  two 
desks  — one  on  the  west  for  the  Holy  Bible,  and  the 
other  for  the  Prayer-book  facing  rwtwards,  as  in  Hook- 
er's Church  at  Drayton  Beauchamp.  In  157L  Grindel 
called  it "  the  pulpit,  where  prayen  are  said."  Calamy 
applies  the  word  to  designate  an  open-air  |MiIpiL 
George  Herbert  made  his  pulfHt  and  reading  pue  of 
equal  bright,  so  as  to  be  of  equal  honor  and  estimation, 
and  agne  like  brethren.  See  Wakott,  Sacnd  A  rdiaoL 
a. 7.1  Chatnbers,  Cgdop.  a.  v.;  Pariier,  Gbumy  <if  Ar- 
chitecture, a.  V. 

Feyrdre,  Isaac,  a  French  Protestant  writer,  was 
bom  at  Bordeaux  in  1592.  He  fitted  himself  for  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  service,  and  at  one  time  »en-etl  the 
prince  of  Cond^.  whom  he  pleased  by  the  ringularity  of 
his  humor.  Peyr^re  finally  turned  pious.  He  was  at 
the  time  a  Protestant.  He  claimed  that  it  bad  been  re- 
vealed to  him  by  St.  Paul  that  Adam  was  not  the  first 
man  created,  and  he  nndtftook  to  prove  his  theory  by 
publishing  in  Holland,  in  1655,  a  book  entitled  Praad- 
atnita,  tioe  exereitatio  mper  vernbtu  12, 18, 14,  mpftis  xv 
Epittolm  PauU  ad  Romanotf  wbich  work  was  consigned 
to  the  flames,  and  he  himself  imprisoned  at  Brussels. 
Upon  recanution  and  the  interference  of  the  prince  of 
Condtf  be  was  released,  and  went  to  Rome  in  1656, 
where  he  putdished  the  reasons  for  his  recanution,  and 
abjured  Calvinism  and  Prseadamitism  before  pope  Alex- 
ander VII.  He  was  not  believed  sincere  by  the  people, 
and  doubtless  public  opinion  was  just.  The  pontiff  en- 
deavored to  detain  him  at  Rome,  but  be  finally  returned 
to  Paris,  and  again  entered  the  service  of  the  prince  of 
Conde,  acting  as  his  librarian.  He  was  not  thought  to 
be  attached  to  any  parUcular  Church,  notwithstanding 
that  he'had  joined  the  Bomanists.  He,  however,  sub- 
mitted to  reorive  the  sacrament.  Some  lime  after  his 
return  to  Paris  he  retired  to  the  "  Seminaire  dcs  Vertus," 
where  he  died  in  1676.  He  wrote,  besides  the  above- 
mentione*.!  articles,  works  upon  Greenland  and  Iceland ; 
also  one  upon  the  lie^oration  iff  the  Jrwt,  etc. 

Fayton,  Yelvkrton  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Stafford  County,  Va., 
1797;  was  converted  in  1815;  entered  the  Baltimore 
Conference  in  1818;  and  after  filling  some  of  the  most 
important  stations  in  the  Conference,  died  in  Baltimore 
Jan.  15, 1831.  He  was  a  derot«l  pastor,  a  faithful  min- 
ister, and  a  very  useful  preacher.  See  JUiimtet  of  Am, 
Cot^ermaa,  ii,  118. 

Fez,  Bernard,  a  learned  German  Benedictine,  was 
bom  in  1683  at  Ips.  He  early  entered  the  mouasteiy 
of  Molk.  For  several  years  he,  with  hi»  brother  Jerome, 
collected  chronicles,  charters,  and  other  documents  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  other  parts 
of  Grermany.  After  having  spent  some  time  in  Franco, 
where  he  was  assoriated  with  count  Zinzendorf,  he  re- 
turned to  his  convent,  whose  library  was  confided  to  his 
care.   He  died  Uarch  27, 1785.  We  have  of  bis  works, 


Acta  et  eita  Wilburyii  firgimt  am  notit  (Ang^  171^ 
4to) : — BdAiotKeea  Bmedictmo-  Mauriana,  mm  de  tiii* 
et  taiptit  Patnm  e  congrtgatiane  S.  Mauri  (ibid.  1716^ 
8vo) : — Thetaunu  aneaiotonm  noviuimin,  am  Vettnm 
mmameMoTutn  pracipw  eecttnattieorum  eoUectio  (1731- 
1723,  5  vols.  foL):  —  BiUiotAtea  ateelSea  amUpio  mmi 
(Ralisb.  1723-1740, 12  vols.  8vo):~^«to  S,  TrMperH 
MKir^rw  (Vienna,  1781, 4to) ; — some  JVtrfei  a  FA  ttot^wna 
Mellvxnnt  de  tcriptoribus  ecdenculicit,  published  by  Fa- 
bricius ;  several  articles  in  different  collections,  etc  Sea 
Jixher,  A  Ugenuines  GeirJirla^Ltxikon;  Kropf,  HABotK, 
MelUcauu. — Hoefer,  iVour.  Biog.  Gittirale,  xxxix,  7^ 

Pas,  Hlaronymua,  a  leamed  German  Benedictine, 
brother  of  the  pr^eding,  was  bom  at  Ips  in  1685.  After 
having  taken  the  Benedictine  habit  in  the  mooMteiy 
of  Udlk,  he  began,  with  his  brother,  the  search  for  no- 
published  historical  documents  conceided  in  the  ardiives 
and  libraries  of  Anstria  and  Bavaria.  PUced  later  at 
the  head  of  the  library  of  his  convent,  be  pasaed  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  most  profound  retreat. 
He  died  OcL  14,  1762.  We  have  of  his  works.  Acta  a. 
Cotomani,  Seotia  ngit  (Krems,  1718, 4to): — Scr^loru 
renm  A  uitriaeanm  veterea,  cum  noiit  et  obtervatiom^ 
(Leipe.  1720-1725, 2  vols.  foL),  followed  by  a  third 
ume,  published  in  1745  at  Ratisbon ;  a  very  precious  eiA- 
lection: — Hitioria  S.  Leopold*,  Austria  marcAiomi,  id 
twntuiw  ir,  ex  diplomatOniM  adomata  (Tienna,  1747,  foL). 
See  Heusel,  La:ikon ;  Schriickh,  LiieH  v.  Pez  (io  llw 
Laptiger  Gdthiie  Ztitung  for  1762,  p.  787).— Hoefer, 
Nom.  Biog.  Genirak,  xxxix,  789. 

Fesel,  CiiBisTOPH,  a  German  theologian,  was  bora 
March  5,  l&it9,  at  Plauen;  studied  at  Wittenbe^;  was 
then  three  years  cantor  In  his  native  place,  and  in  1fi67 
became  court-preacher  and  professor  of  theology  at  Wit- 
tenberg. An  ardent  advocate  of  Pkil^tpiam  (q.  v.),  be 
was  deposed  after  the  condemnarion  of  (>ypto-CalviniaB 
in  1674 ;  in  1576  was  sent  out  of  the  country ;  in  157? 
went  to  Siegen,  where  he  taught  for  a  while,  and  tbeo 
became  pastor  at  Herbom.  In  1680  he  was  called  to 
Bremen  as  pastor,  and  in  1684  was  made  profeasoc  of 
theology  at  the  newly  founded  GymMuivm  ilbatn.  Ib 
1589  he  again  assumed  the  pastorate,  and  became  aln 
superintendent,  and  as  such  contributed  Io  the  strength- 
ening and  development  of  Lutheranism.  He  died  FA. 
25, 1604.  Besides  theological  controversial  writings  and 
the  so-called  Wittenberg  Cstechism  entitled  Caie^mt 
contmefu  eiplicationem  decahgi,  ij/mboU,  oraiioti*  dom- 
mca,doctriiia  de  pantterUia  el  tacramenliM  (Wittenberg, 
1571),  he  wrote  also  Metiifidmn  ffiitarieum,  a  mael>- 
used  handbook  of  history,  and  edited  Helancthon'b  In- 
ters to  Hardenberg.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Pesroa,  Paul,  a  Roman  Catholic  monastic  of  much 
celebrity,  was  bom  at  Hennebon,  in  Bretagne,  in  )^ 
He  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  the  Cistercian  abbey 
de  Pri^res  in  1661 ;  was  appointe<l  master  of  the  novioa 
and  sub-prior  in  1672;  sub-prior  of  the  college  of  the 
Bemardinsat  Paris  in  1677;  vicar-generolof  hisimicrin 
1690,  and  obtained  the  abbey  of  Charmoye  in  1697.  He  | 
resigned  it  finally  to  give  himself  entirely  to  his  studtei^ 
and  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  died  in  170(> 
His  most  important  publication  is  L'antiquite  de*  lexpi 
relablie  et  dffendue,  conire  Us  Juifi  et  /«  nouveaux  cAro- 
nohgislet  (Amat.  i(i87, 12mo).  In  this  work  the  author 
maintains  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  chnmology 
against  that  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Pezron's  book  vria 
extremely  admired  for  the  ingenuity  and  teaming  of  it; 
yet  created,  as  was  natural,  no  small  alarm  among  the  ' 
religions,  Martianay,  a  Benedictine,  and  Le  Qui  en,  a 
Dominican,  wrote  against  this  new  system,  and  under-  , 
took  the  defence  of  the  Hebrew  text;  Martianay  with 
great  zeal  and  heat,  Le  Quicn  with  more  judgment  and 
knowledge.  Pezron  published  De/enxe  de  Fantiqui/i  del 
tempt  in  1691  (4to),  which,  like  the  work  itself,  abounded 
with  curious  and  learned  researches.  Le  Quieo  r^diei^ 
but  Hartiannv  brought  the  afihir  into  another  coort; 
and.  in  1698.  laid  ^the^botAag^^      of  F«>» 
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htbm  M.  de  HarUi,  archbtsbop  of  Piris.  Htrlai  com- 
■■BeMad  the  i«|mwntatioa  of  this  advemiy  to  Fez- 
iad,wbi^  Gilding  no  dUBcnlty  in  supporting  an  opinion 
GoiBBOB  to  all  tbe  fathers  before  Jerome,  rendered  tbe 
•econtion  of  no  effect.  Other  works  of  his  are,  ft- 
*«!  CommiMtaire  Citteral  et  Hittortque  tur  Us  Pro- 
fkettt  (16^,  12mo) : — L'Bi^oin  Evangitifue  Confirmie 
far  fa  Jmdaiq^  et  la  Romame  (1696, 2  vols.  12nio) 
AwHfnUdtbtNtilimHA  ta  Ltmgtte  iet  O/te*(1708, 
12no,  ma.).    See  Tiic^nni,  ifimoiret,  vol  i ;  Dia.  BiM. 

Attam  Eteie»,E,T.-,  Duhng,  Cj/clop,Bibliogr.B,Y.\ 
Uoefer,  Koav.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

PfsS;  Christoph  Matthias,  D.D^  a  German 
Protcatant  theologian,  son  of  Johann  Chrittopb  Pfaff 
iq.  r.\  was  bom  Dec  25,  1666,  at  Stuttgaixl.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  admitted  to  the  university,  and 
afta  having  finished  bu  theological  studies,  be  re- 
crirtd  the  means  fran  tbe  duke  of  Wttrtenbeig,  in 
1706^  t»  go  to  other  nnlmBides  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  knowledge  of  tbe  Oriental  tongues.  He  viuted 
with  this  de^gn  several  universities  of  Uermany,  Hol- 
land, and  England.  Upon  his  return  to  Stuttgard  in 
1709,  be  was  employed  to  accompany  the  hereditary 
pnnet  Chariea-Alcxandre  to  Italy,  with  whom  be  re- 
mained three  yean  in  Turin,  occupied  especially  in  eup- 
viag  bom  tbe  libraries  tbe  unpubliahed  f^agmeats  of 
ancient  eocleaastical  authors.  He  afterwards  went  with 
tbe  prince  lo  lluUand,  where  he  apent  two  yeai%  and 
lo  Puis,  continuing  bis  researches  in  the  libraries,  and 
placing  himself  in  connection  with  the  most  renowned 
leaned  men.  Appointed  in  1716  professor  of  theology 
at  Taliagni,  he  became  in  1720  dean  of  tbe  faculty  and 
rkwieelUn  of  tbe  nniverNty;  be  also  received  severtl 
Ugh  rfHfaiafjtifsl  pontiona,  and  became  among  others, 
in  1727,  abbe  of  Loch,  which  gave  bim  tbe  enlrie  to  the 
(Uica  of  WOrtemberg.  In  1724  he  was  gratified  with 
the  title  of  count-palatine,  and  was  elected  in  1731  mem- 
terofthe  Academy  of  Berlin.  In  1756  he  became  chon- 
ceUor  of  the  Unireraity  of  Giessen,  dean  of  tbe  faculty 
of  theology,  and  general  superintendent  of  the  churches. 
^■iMsing  cxteoKve  and  varied  knowledge,  he  care- 
UHf  avoided  the  bitter  tone  of  tbe  theologians  of  bis 
cwleesion,  and  be  even  made,  but  without  the  least  auc- 
cm,  aeveral  attCTipta  to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic  churches.  Ue  died  at  Giessen  Nov.  19,  1760. 
PfifTs  erudition  was  immense,  and  bis  works  so  nuraer- 
00*  ibat  they  fill  a  whole  sheet  of  tbe  German  bibliogn- 
pUen  Among  his  namenos  works  and  dissertations 
we  mention,  De  ffoatims  Librorum  Soti  Talamtnli  tec- 
tiimAn  (Amst.  1709,  8vo): — Dtmontlratiotu  tolidet  de 
la  ririii  de  la  lUtiffim  ProteatatUe  contre  la  Rtligion 
prilemhe  Calkotiqae  (TUb.  17IS,  1719)  -.—Dc  EvangeUU 
AnaMatio  imperatore  nm  corruplit  (Tubing.  1717, 
4to) :  reprinted,  with  several  other  dissertations  of  PfatT, 
in  his  PHuiUKt  Tubingmaet  <ibid.  1718, 4to)  .—De  lUur- 
jiUfWMuedibuiyagendiMet^riteeeUiiatticu  l£cekiiaori~ 
^oHm  tt  aeddaHalU  teteris  a  modemte  (ilnd.l7l8,4lo) : 
— Dc  ori^ne  jtiria  eedtnastici  veraque  ejHi  indole  (ibid. 
1719,1721),  1756,  4to) :  — />M«eWaf(oiic«  Anti-BalianeB 
Ira  (ibid.  1719, 1720, 4to): — Institutiomt  fheoloffim  doq- 
matiem  et  moralit  (ibid.  1719,  8vo ;  Frankf.  1721,  8vo) ; 
«ae  uf  tbe  fimt  theological  works  written  in  Germany  in 
wbicb  tbe  rationalistic  tendency  is  recognised: — Jnlro- 
Jati»mkklaHamtht«logiatkterariam(i\aA.  1720, 8vo; 
itid.  17S4-1726, 3  voU.  4 to)  :~I)e  variatioaibas  eccletia- 
~Mm  Protntiailiiim,  adrernu  Bouuetvm  (ibid.  1720, 4to) : 
—iiftmmdte  Sckrifim  ao  tur  Vrreinu/img  der  prateiti- 
mdn  KirciuH  abtitlen  (HaUe,  1723, 2  vols.  4to) ;  a  col- 
Hiion  of  writings  tending  to  the  reunion  of  the  ProLcs- 
uoi  cboiches  ^  />e  tditlo  palriarcka  aai  mentd  (Tubing. 
■Ttt,  4lo): — J>e  eedeibi  taufpimem  non  titiettte  (ibid. 
1740^  4to):  — Ac  ttereoitatiiitit  medii  avt  (ibid.  1750, 
ItoJ  i—l3eaurMli$nrginum,doctorum  et  martj/rum  (ibid. 
lisS,  4to).  As  an  editor,  PfafT  published  Epitome  In- 
Miatiomm  dKmamm  Laetantii  (Paris,  1712,  8vo),  first 
«dititMi  complete: — 8.  Imtax  fraffmenta  anecdota  (Lft 
tiift,  1715,  8to)  ;  a  puUioation  followed  by  a  dispute 


with  Scip.  Maffei,  who  had  cast  some  doubt  upon  tbe 
authenticity  of  these  (Vagments :— £cdlena  fvanffeUca 
/tfe-i  tyndMlid  (Tubingen,  1780, 8vo).  Finally,  Pfaff  di- 
rected tbe  publication  of  tbe  new  German  translation 
of  tbe  Bible,  which  a[^>eared  at  Tubingen  (1729,  fol.),  a 
work  on  which,  in  connection  with  others,  be  actively 
labored.  Pfaflf  was  a  learned  man  of  the  very  first  rank, 
but  of  doubtful  moral  character.  He  is  the  real  found- 
er of  tbe  so-called  odl^ial  system,  which  regards  the 
Church  as  a  eoUegium:  as  a  corporation  posseseing  cor- 
porate rights,  the  Church  can  make  ber  own  statutes 
and  laws,  and  can  insist  upon  their  observance.  The 
attitude  of  the  state  towards  her  is  but  incidental,  or 
similar  to  the  position  it  occupies  with  respect  to  any 
other  association.  Tbe  magittratva  polUicia  does  not 
belong  lo  ber;  the  Church  consisting  solely  of  teachers 
and  taught.  It  is  only  by  transference,  by  nrtue  of 
aknt  or  express  compact,  that  the  magistracy  can  re- 
ceive righu  oripnally  inherent  in  the  Oiurcb.  Sesnlta 
were,  however,  at  first,  and  till  after  tbe  commencement 
of  the  19th  century,  in  favor  of  tbe  territorial  system. 
Tbe  Bible  known  among  the  German  Protestants  as 
"  tbe  Bible  of  Tubingen'*  was  published  under  Pfaff's  di- 
rection in  one  fulio  volume  in  1727.  See  Strieder,  Hea- 
aiacAe  GeUkrlengeaeh. ;  Ratblef,  StaA.  jHUlebeader  Ge- 
lehrten,  pt.  i;  Schrockh,  Unpaiitiiarhe  Kirckenffttch.  iv, 
787 ;  Sax,  Onomaalicon,  vi,  138, 648 ;  Bauer,  Gallerie,  vol. 
v;  Ddring,  Die  GtUhrtm  Tkeoloyen  DeuUcAlaRda,  voL 
iii,  s.  V. ;  Hirsching,  Bavdbuck ;  Meusel,  Lexiktm,  s.  v. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioff.  Gi/tirale,  xxxii^  794 ;  comp.  Hurst's 
Hagenbacb,  Ck.  Hiil.  \9th  and  l^lh  Cm/Knr*,i,  110  sq., 
410;  £brard,J^trcAn)-u.i)of»icn^cA.iv,131.  (J.H.W.) 

FfaiC  Johann  Christoph,'  a  German  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Pfutlingen  in  1631,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  tbe  university  in  Tubingen,  where  be  after- 
wards flouriabed  as  professor  of  tbeoli^.  He  was  also 
for  a  time  pastor  at  St.  Leonbard's  Church  in  StuUgard. 
He  died  in  1720.  He  was  tbe  author  of  about  forty 
works  and  exegeiical  and  dogmatical  dissertationa,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  much  value  in  our  day.  A  list  of 
them  may  be  found  in  Winer's  Thfol,  Literutur,  s.  v. 
See  also  Bbckh,  Getch.  der  Umveraitdt  TUbingen;  Le- 
poin,  Lebm  der  Gtlehrten,  and  Bibliotheca  Bt-mttitu 
(1720).  (J.H.W.) 

Pfanser  (Phansflr),  JmAim  Sbbabtiaii,  a  Ger» 
roan  Boman  Catholic  divine,  was  bom  at  Constance  in 
1620.  He  came  by  recommendation  of  the  bishop  of 
Trent  to  Vienna  as  court-preacher  of  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  that  place  on  account  of 
bis  anti-Koman  tendency.  Hewas  ihereaf^r  employed 
as  confessor  and  preacher  by  the  emperor's  son,  Maxi- 
milian, and  all  eIRnts  to  supplant  him  here  were  unsoc- 
cessful  ondl  the  Bohemian  crown  question  arose,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  the  court  to  have  the  favor  of  all 
Ultramoatane  prelates,  lo  1560  Pfauser  became  pastor 
at  Lauingeo.  He  died  in  1669.  To  the  last  Maximil- 
ian ktpt  up  a  friendly  correspondence  witb  this  good 
man. 

Pfefferkom,  Johann  (originally  Jotrph'),  a  noted 
Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  was  bom  in  Moravia  in 
1469.  He  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  publicly  bap- 
tized at  Cologne  with  his  wife  and  children  in  1506, 
when  thirty-six  years  old.  All  the  eKnta  of  tbia  roan, 
who,  with  many  Ibulls,  was  certainly  not  wanting  in 
merit,  were  eariy  directed  to  tbe  conversion  of  bis  breth- 
ren according  to  tbe  flesh.  Tbe  means  be  first  made 
use  of  were  highly  laudable ;  for  be  treated  them  witb 
gentleness,  and  even  defended  his  former  co-religionists 
against  the  calumny  of  their  enemies.  But  f^atical 
and  misguided,  his  zeal  afterwarda  was  less  wdl  ad- 
vised when  he  began  to  fortud  and  condemn  the  read- 
ing of  any  Hebrew  book  excepting  the  Old  TesUment. 
With  tbe  aid  of  the  Dominican  monks,  he  prevailed  on 
the  emperor  Maximilian  to  adopt  his  views,  and  in  1 609 
an  edict  was  published  which  enjoined  that  all  writings 
emanating  from  tbe  Jews  against  the  Christian  religion 
Digitized  by  VjOOgIC 
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should  be  suppressed  ind  condemned  to  the  fiames ;  tbis 
edict  vru  noon  succeeded  by  anuther,  July  6,  1510,  en- 
jMDing  the  destniclion  «if  every  Hebrew  book  with  the 
eule  excepUon  uf  the  Old  Testament.  Hie  execution 
of  this  edict  wu,  howev'er,  siupeuded  until  tbe  opinion 
ur  the  electoral  wchbishop  Uriel  oT  Uayence  had  been 
obtained.  By  reason  of  this  delay,  l*rof.  Jofan  Reucblin, 
whose  opinion  in  this  matter  was  sought  for,  was  en- 
abled to  publish  a  voluminous  treatise,  in  which  he  di- 
vided tbe  Jewidh  workn  into  seven  different  classes,  aud 
afterwards  proved  which  of  these  classes  might  be  con- 
lideied  dangerous  or  injuriuus  hi  the  Christian  religion. 
Among  the  books  which  he  thinks  in  part  harmless  and 
in  part  useful,  and  even  valuaUe  to  tta«»logy,  and  which 
he  would  in  consequence  preserve,  were  not  only  the 
commentaries  of  Kanhi,  the  Kimchis,  Ibn-Ezra,  Genion- 
ides,  Nachmsnides,  etc,  but  the  Talmud  and  the  cab- 
alistic book  Sohar  (eg,  v.).  On  the  other  hand,  Keuch- 
lin  maintained  that  those  only  should  be  destniyed 
which  contained  blasphemies  against  Christ,  such  as 
the  Nizzaehon  and  Toledoth  Jeshn.  He  further  pointed 
nut  the  impossibility  of  suppressing  books  by  an  imperi- 
al decree  which  were  dispersed  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  might  easily  be  reprinted  in  other  places.  The 
contest  simn  grew  warm  between  the  adversaries  of  the 
books  and  their  defenders;  the  former  consisting  of  the 
Domiuicans  and  their  partisans,  and  tbe  latter  of  all 
moderate  and  eulichtened  theologians.  The  affair  was 
finally  left  by  an  ap|)eal  to  pope  Leo  X.  Hochstraaten, 
an  inquisitor,  and  a  man  fully  qualified  for  that  cruel 
office,  repaired  to  Kome.  supported  with  remonstrances 
from  several  princes  to  biax,  with  money  to  bribe,  and 
menaces  to  intimidate.  He  even  threatened  the  po^ie 
with  rejecting  his  authority  and  separating  from  the 
Church,  unless  Reuchliu,  and  the  Jews  whom  he  defend- 
ed, were  condemned.  But  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  return,  mortified  and  disgraced. 
The  victory  which  his  opponent  had  gained  exposed 
him  to  the  enmity  of  the  monkish  party.  But  he  in- 
formed them  "  he  was  persuaded  that  Martin  Luther, 
who  then  began  to  make  a  figure  in  Germany,  would 
And  them  so  much  employment  that  they  would  permit 
him  to  end  his  days  in  peace"  (Villers  on  the  Jtefor- 
mation,  p.  107).  Soon,  indeed  (by  reason  apparently 
of  the  Reformation  movement),  an  end  was  put  to  the 
whole  dispute.  When  and  where  Pfefferkom  died  is 
difflcult  to  say.  Of  his  works,  which  obtained  such 
unenviable  notoriety,  we  mention,  Der  Judentpvfftl,  or 
SpeeuluM  adkortatioait  Judaicce  ad  Ckriatum  (Numb. 
1507) : — Di«  Judfnbeiehte,  or  L^dttu  de  Judaica  con/et- 
•jone  Wps  SablnUe  qfflictionu  cumfiguria  (Culog.  1508) : 
— Dot  Oster&fcA,  or  NarreUw  de  raivme  Patcha  ceU- 
biwtdi  mfar  Jvdatot  rtcepta  (Colog.  and  Angsb.  1609) : 
~Dtr- Judmfeind,  or  flitttu  Judaorum  (ibid.  1509): — 
In  Ijob  undEhrm  dem  Kiiutr  Afaxitniliun,  or  /»  laud«m 
et  hoaorem  illuilrunmi  iiuperatnru  Maximiliam,  etc 
(Colog.  1510):— A-'id  Brief  an  Gevilidie  uml  WtUtichr 
inBartJfdu  KaiterHchm  MtmdaU  diejuditchnt  Schrif- 
ten  «t  vtrtUgm:  —  Der  Haiid^iegel,  against  Reuchlin 
(Uayence,  1511):  — /*rr  Brandipiegrl  (ibid.  1518):  — 
Die  Sfum^^ackr,  against  Reuchlin  (Cologne,  1514):  — 
JStreitltiicliUilt  viikr  Heuchlin  u,  »,  JQnger,  or  Defen- 
mo  contra  /amoiiu  el  crimtiuiUs  obseiirorum  verorum 
epuloliu,  dedicated  to  the  pope  and  the  college  of 
cardinals  (Culugne,  I61<i):— AVik  mitleidtffe  Ciuff'  gfffm 
den  unglaubii/en  Itmchlbt  (1521).  (Where  the  I^ttn 
title  is  given,  the  work  was  also  trenshited  into  Latin.) 
Comp.  F.llrst,  Vm.  JwL  iii,  82;  Wolf,  BiW.  Hfbr.  i,  985 
»q.;  iii, 940  sq. ;  iv,  956  m\.;  Meiuers,  lAbm^tchrtibung 
der  Manner  avtdfnZrilm  di  r  \Vieiitrhei  »teUung  der  Wi*- 
aentcktt/ien  (Zurich,  1795),  i,  9fl  aij.;  Meyerhoff,  Reach- 
tin  u.  s.  Zeit;  Erhard,  fJmchichte  de*  Wiederaufbiii- 
Aent  der  wiufMchnJiL  Bildung,  vuL  ii ;  Lamey,  Reuchlin 
u.i.Zeil;  Strauss,  f Vf-irA  r. //uf/nt,  voL i }  ilrAtz,Ge»ch. 
d.  Jaden,  ix,  98. 10 1  sq.,  1 03, 1 10  sq.,  11 5  sq.,  130  sq.,  140, 
1^  158  sq^  168  sq.,  209, 211,218,  and  Ap|>endix,  note  2, 
p.  vii  a^.;  L.  Ueiger,  Dat  Sludium  der  hebr.  Spradu  in 


Dextadiland,  p.  88  sq.  (Breslau,  1870) ;  Kalkar,  Jmii  % 
d.  Kirche,  p.  90  sq. ;  Basnage,  llittoire  der  Juift,  p.  731 
(Taj  lor's  transl.) ;  H.  Adams,  Hi»t.  of  the  Jew,  ii,  47 
sq.  (Boston,  1812) ;  Da  Costa,  hrael  and  the  GenAi, 
p.  464  sq. ;  Johatmet  Pffjferton,  in  Qeigei'a  ZeiUdtrifi 
Jib-  WiueHKhaJt  u.  I.eben  (1669),  p.  293-309;  Attn- 
gtilclx  tur  ConfiKation  derjMtKhen  Schr^ften  m  f'rmik' 
furi  a,  M.  unter  Kaittr  JUazimiUan  durch  P/eJaim'i 
Anffebereijin  Frankel-Orfttz's  Jfono/sscAr.  (July,  1875), 
p.  289  sq. ;  Weyden,  Gack.  d.  Juden  m  Kdin  am  &b« 
(Cok>gne,  1867),  p.  259  aq. ;  Palmer,  I/iM.  of  the  JrwiA 
Nation  (Loiid.  1874),  p.  288.    (B.  P.) 

Pfefferkorn,  S.  Michael  M.,  a  Gcnuan  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  in  the  year  1646  at  Iffia,  near  Eiscnarh, 
and  was  the  aon  of  a  minister.  Having  received  hi* 
preparatory  education  at  Creutzbui^  and  Gottw,  be  veot 
to  Jena,  where  in  1666  he  was  created  magiater.  From 
Jena  he  went  to  Leipuc,  and  after  having  completed  hi* 
studies,  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Altcflbur^ 
g>-mnasium.  Having  occupied  several  sutiona  as  an 
educator,  he  was  called  in  1676  to  the  pastorate  of  Frie- 
mar,  near  Gotha.  For  fifty  years  be  faithfully  di^- 
charged  his  ministerial  functions.  He  died  March  3, 
1782.  Besidea  other  works,  he  is  the  author  of  torn 
very  fine  hymna,  which  found  their  way  into  our  hymn- 
books,  as  "  Was  frag'  ich  nach  der  Welt  und  alien  ihrea 
SchKtzen"  (Engl,  transl.  by  HillB,"Can  I  this  worid  ts- 
teem,"  in  Ilymm from  the  German,  p.  101).  See  Brildi- 
ner,  Kirchen-  und  Schuientfaat  im  Hertxtgthuxn  Gotka 
(Gotha.  1760, 3  pis.),  i v, 80-62 ;  Kocb,  Geich. d.  demtKhen 
Kircherdiedet,  iv,  63  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Pfeiffer,  AagUBtus,  D.D.,  a  learned  German  Lu- 
theran divine,  noted  as  an  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Lau- 
«iburg  OcL  30,  1640,  and  was  educated  at  Wittenberg 
In  1678  he  entered  the  miniatiy,  and  tfaercafter  held 
several  important  pastorates.  In  1681  be  became  arch- 
deacon to  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Leipaic,  in  wbick 
city  he  also  held  a  chur  in  theology'  at  tbe  univenitr. 
In  1669  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  churches  at 
Lubeok,  and  died  there  Jan.  It,  1698.  Pfeiffer  was  Mte 
of  the  most  skilful  philologists  of  his  time.  He  is  said 
to  have  known  seventy  Unguagn.  His  librarv  was 
rich  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Persian,  and 
Chinese  HS8.,  and  he  left  many  learned  writings.  Hb 
philological  works  were  all  collected  under  tbe  tJtk  £^rm 
omnia  philolofficu  (Utrecht,  1704, 2  vols.  4to).  His  other 
publications  were,  Thtolopia  Judaica  aljue  Alohaaof 
dica  (Lips.  1667, 12mo): — Anii^uilalee  uledir,  ab  L'go- 
linti  nolis  tUuatrttta  (ia  Ugolino,  iv,  1173):— AxfrnfoftV 
de  Theraphim  (ibid,  xxiii,  lASy.  —  iHulrihe  de  poin 
Hdnr.  recogmia  (ibid,  xzxi,  899;  transL  into  EngL  W 
D.  A.  Taylor,  with  additions,  In  the  BihL  Btpo*.  vob. 
vi-ix)  •.—Manuductio  nova  etfaciUe  ad  aeeetduatiourm, 
etc.  (Ugol.  xxxi,  927): — Specimen  de  monialibut  IV'. 
Tett.  (ibid,  xxxii,  657) ; — Specimen  de  roe*  vexntn  HiO 
(ibid,  xxxii,  743)  •.Specimen  de  Psalmit  Graduum  (iliiJ. 
xxxii,  676).  See  Darling,  Cyti^p.  ifiWi'f^,  a.  v. ;  liotw- 
mund's  Suppl.  to  Jochcr,  GeUArten-Lerikon.  s.  v.  Pip- 
ping; Afemorialheolofforum,s.v.    (J.  H.W.) 

Pfeiffer,  Cbrletopll,  a  German  divine,  noted  as  ■ 
hymnologisi,  was  bom  at  Oels  in  the  year  1689.  For 
two  years  he  was  assistant-preacher  at  Dirsdurf,  when 
be  was  called,  March  26, 1719,  by  the  duke  H.  Chr.  vuc 
Landskron  to  the  pastorate  at  Dittmansdorf,  near  Fran- 
kenstein, in  the  principality  of  Munsterburg.  HavinfC 
occupied  this  position  for  twenty-seven  years,  he  wii 
called  to  Stolz,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  died  Dec.  23, 1756.  llis  picture  in  the  church  there 
has  the  motto,  "Mea  Christus  I'ortio,"  and  the  fi>l- 
lowing  epigraph:  "Mora  tua  vita  mea  est,  tuaque, U 
duU■i^sime  Jesu,  vulnera  sunt  aiiimas  Pharmaca  certa 
inese."  Pfeiffer  is  the  author  of  many  hymns,  Bereral 
of  which  are  found  in  our  modem  bymn-bnoks.  See 
Wezel,  llymnoj}.  (llermstadt,  1728),  iv,  897  aq.;  Koch, 
Guch,  d,  dwtKhm  Kirc^t^^i^f,^^  (B. 
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nUfliBr,  Madam  Ida.  •  Gennan  lady,  wfatMe  maid- 
eo  naaw  «m  Btigt,  U  noted  as  a  trnveUer  ui  the  East, 
■nd  aa  a  raluaUe  ooDlribtUor  to  Paleatinian  topogm- 
She  waa  bum  in  Vienna,  Oct.  16, 1797.  Vrotn 
bet  TKty  chiMbood  she  loiiged  to  see  the  woritl,  and 
*ver  read  with  delight  Utuks  of  travel.  In  her  girl- 
iMwd  she  travelled  tn  some  extent  with  her  parents, 
mod  K^MaqoentJ^  with  her  husband.  After  the  death 
vi  hn*  husband  and  the  outurity  of  her  sons  she  deter- 
mined to  undertake  a  journey  U>  Palestine,  that  she 
iniglit  have  the  ineftble  delight  of  treading  those  spots 
vUdi  our  Saviour  had  hallowed  by  bia  presNm  With 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  twenty  years,  she  left  Ttenna 
in  Uarch,  1842.  Her  journey  included  Constantinople, 
Ilmass,  Beir{ll,  Jaffa,  Jerusaiem,  the  river  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  Nazareth,  Dsmascun,  Balbec,  the  Libs- 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  aiid  tbe  Desert  to  the  Ked  Ses ; 
then  back  by  Malt^  &cilj,  Naples,  Kone,  etc,  to  Vieuns, 
where  At  arrived  in  Decembw  (rfthe  same  year.  Upon 
bcr  fetnm  she  pabUshed  anonymously  tbe  diary  she  had 
kqa  daring  her  trip,  under  the  title  of  Reite  ewMr  Wie- 
■ms  M  doM  fftiliffe  Land  (Journey  of  a  Vienna  Woman 
in  the  Holy  I^d).  In  1646  Madame  Pfeiffer  visited 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland.  In  1846  she  made  her 
ira  Journey  rouitd  the  worid.  In  18fil  she  made  a  sec- 
sod  expedition,  vimting  tbe  United  Sutes,  and  upon 
b«r  return  published  an  account  of  all  her  travels.  But 
sn  her  descriptioas  those  of  the  MMy  Land  are  far 
more  interesting  than  any  trf'the  others;  owing  doubt- 
leas  to  having  been  leas  hurried  then  than  while  making 
her  trips  round  the  world.  Throughout  tbe  whole  of 
faer  arduous  journeys  Madame  Pfeiffer  displayed  great 
TOBT^e,  peraevcranoe,  and  womanly  tacL  The  mere 
(set  «f  ber  having  aceompliabed  what  no  mate  traveller 
ever  hat  done  ia  conclusive  evideoee  that  she  waa  pos- 
•Mcd  of  great  endorance  and  forUtnde.  She  died  Oct. 
27. 1838. 

Pfeil,  Cbkictoph  Cabi.  Lddwio  ton,  a  descendant 
of  an  oU  knightly  family,  was  born  Jan.  SO,  1712,  at 
(irflnstadt,  not  far  from  Worms.  When  ten  years  of 
he  was  left  an  orphan,  and  his  uncle,  the  Kev.  Jus- 
tus S.  ron  Pfeil,  of  Msgdeburg,  took  him  into  his  house. 
Here  he  remained  fur  six  years,  when,  at  the  kftt  of  aix- 
icen.  he  entered  the  University  of  Halle  fur  the  study 
irf  Jurisprudence.  In  the  year  1729  be  went  toTutnn- 
Rsn  to  continue  there  his  studiei^  where  he  became  a 
fsitbful  follower  of  Christ.  In  1782,  at  the  age  of 
iKHity,  be  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  of  the 
Wtmemberg  government  at  Kegensburg,  and  in  I7S7 
be  wu  appointed  counaellor  of  law  at  Stuttgard.  For 
tSiny  years  be  held  tbe  highest  honors  in  WUriemberg, 
until,  in  the  year  17fi8,  be  reninved  to  Prussia,  when 
Frederick  tbe  Great  awarded  to  bim  new  honon.  Pfeil 
AedUtreh28,1776.  He  was  a  very  pious  man,  and  the 
(USercnt  atages  of  his  life  are  liesi  marked  in  his  poeti- 
cal piiMluctiana  and  hymntt,  which  number  about  940. 
Not  all  uf  bis  hymna  have  fiiund  their  way  into  bymn- 
1m^  eapecially  as  most  of  them  are  influenced  by 
fiaieodorf  and  Bengel,  whose  ideas  are  more  or  less 
Kpndoced  in  them.  Those,  however,  which  are  found 
in  oof  bymn>books  aro  really  Jewels  of  German  bym- 
nokig>-.  A  collection  of  his  hvmns  baa  been  puUiabed 
bv  the  Ker.  G.  Knack,  of  Berlin  (1860, 1858),  under  the 
title  t:natgtL  Henaugtt&tge.  Besides  bis  hymns,  Pfeil 
Jrft  in  MS.  a  rhymed  translation  of  Job,  Proverba,  Ec- 
tloisstea,  Song  of  Songs,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  apos- 
lutic  epirtles,  etc.  See  Teichmanii's  Inograpby  in  the 
fn&oe  to  bis  CMmIL  Hawmekuit  (Stuttgwd^  1862)  j 
Hxn^iHu  LAm  da  ckriiiiekm  DUUm  md  Mimttett 
C.  C.  U  rem  FfiU  (itnd.  1K68);  Koeh,  CtadudOe  dft 
dtaiMnlca  KinAtnHedH-,  v,  176  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Pfannlncer,  Johaxx  Ccimkad,  s  German  theoh>- 
pae,  was  bum  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  1747 ;  studied 
tbfriogy  at  the  unirerrity  of  his  native  place;  in  I77fi 
vsi  made  dean  of  the  Orphans'  Chnreb,  and  later  war 
^poiDted  tbe  aucceaeor  of  bis  friend  Larater  (q.  v.)  ii 


the  pastorate,  and  was  also  made  tbe  dean  of  SL  Peter^ 
Church.  He  died  in  1792:  Ffenninger  was  a  voIumU 
nous  writer  and  much  involved  in  controversy  with  the 
Rationalists,  who  then  so  very  generally  abounded  in 
Germany.  He  was  in  close  harmony  with  the  theology 
ical  views  of  Lavater,  and  with  him  attempted  to  give 
to  his  period  a  secure  ChriaCiau  impress,  so  as  to  lift 
Christianity  from  its  Oriental  vestmeuta,  and  place  it 
upon  the  ground  of  universal  humanity.  While  the 
sceptics,  and  even  Spalding  among  them,  regarded 
modem  Christianity  rather  as  a  purely  compieboisible 
and  abstract  fact,  and  excluded  every  contribuiloa  of 
the  imsginarion,  Lavater  and  Pfenninger,  like  Klop- 
Btock  (q.  v.),  thought  it  beet  to  render  aid  by  tbe  West- 
em  imagination.  They  made  Christianity  not  only  ac- 
cessible to  the  modem  underatandinf;,  but  to  tbe  modem 
feeling.  Host  valuable  of  all  of  Pfenuiuger's  publica- 
tions sre  his  JUdue^  Brirfe  out  der  Zeit  Jau  v.  Keau^ 
nth  (1783-92),  which  bave  been  freely  used  by  Slier  in 
bis  Word$  of  Jttut  (transl  by  Strong  and  Smith,  N.  Y. 
8  vols.  6vo),  These  Jewbh  letters  furnish  a  sort  of 
Christian  romance,  in  which  tbe  men  and  women  of  the 
time  of  Jesua  write  letters  to  each  other,  just  as  senti- 
mental men  and  womeu  of  the  last  century  would  have 
written,  and  Chriatianity  waa  ilins  raodetiuzed  to  make 
it  attractive  and  plain  to  the  masaeo,  and  relieve  it  of 
the  Oriental  garb  it  wears  in  tbe  Kble.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Pflug,  Ji'Lius,  a  German  theok^ian,  noted  in  the 
Reformation  history  of  his  country's  Church,  was  bora 
atMenebu^  near  the  openbg  of  tbe  16th  century.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  and  a  favorite  of  tbe  em> 
perur  Charles  V,  who  sent  him  in  IMl  as  one  uf  the  col- 
locutora  to  the  synod  at  Segensburg  (q.  v.),  which  r»> 
suited  in  the  adoption  of  the  Augabnrg  Interim  (q.  v.). 
Pflug  was  selected  by  the  emperor  aa  president  of  the 
approaching  aynod  at  RegenabtiTg.  About  that  time 
the  chapter  of  tbe  cathedral  at  Naumhurg-Zeita  elected 
him  bishop,  but  he  was  unable  to  assume  bis  episcopal 
duties  until  alter  the  battle  at  MUhlberg.  In  1667  be 
presided  at  tbe  Synod  of  Worms,  and  died  in  1664. 
Pflug  was  a  moderate  Romanist,  and  though  associated 
with  £ck,  shared  none  of  his  extravagant  and  extreme 
ideas.  He  eamettly  dcared  peace,  and  though  be  may 
hoe  and  there  have  consented  to  measures  rather  equiv> 
ocal  and  queationahle,  he  probably  sought  only  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  Cburcb.  See  Ranke,  Hat.  of  the  Pa^ 
paty,  i,  117  sq.;  Planck,  Gttch.  der  protest.  TheoL  vol. 
vi ;  Akog,  Kirrheagach.  ii,  309  aq.   (J.  U.  W.) 

Pba'ath-Mo'ab  (4>ndd  v.  r.  4>daX(t  Hw- 

o^d'c),  a  Graecized  form  (1  Eadr.  v,  II)  of  the  Heb,name 
(Ezra  ii,6;  Neb.  vii,  11)  Pahath-Moab  (q.  v.). 

Pbao'areth  (4>(icap(d  v.  r.  ^axapiV),  a  corrupt 
Unecized  form  (1  Exdr.  v,  84)  of  tbe  Ueb.  name  (Ecra 
ii,  67;  Neh.  vii,  S9)  Pochebrth  (q.  v.). 

Fb{cdo(n)  OF  Elis,  a  noted  ancient  Grecian  phi- 
losopher, waa  a  native  of  Elis,  and  of  high  Inrtb.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  in  his  youth,  and  passed  into  tbe 
bands  of  an  Athenian  slave-dealer;  and  being  ofran- 
Biderable  personal  beauty  was  compellc<l  to  proetitula 
himself.  It  was  in  tbe  summer  of  B.C.  400  that  Phfolo 
was  brought  to  Athens.  A  year  would  thus  remain  fur 
bis  acquaintance  with  Socrates,  to  whom  he  attached 
himselC  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius  he  nn  away 
from  his  master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransomed  by  one 
of  tbe  friends  of  the  latter.  Suidas  says  that  he  waa 
accidentally  present  at  a  conversation  with  Socrates 
and  besought  bim  to  effect  his  liberation.  Various  ac- 
counts mentioned  Alcibiades,  Onto,  or  Cebes  aa  tbe 
person  who  ransomed  him.  Cebes  is  stated  to  have 
been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Phndo,  and 
to  bave  instructed  him  in  philosophy.  Pbmlo  was 
preaent  at  the  death  of  Somtca,  while  he  was  still  (|uite 
a  youth.  From  the  mention  fk  his  long  hair  it  would 
Mem  that  he  was  not  eigbtera  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
as  at  that  age  it  was  customarv  to  ceaite  wearing  the 
hair  long  (Becker,  ChariHn,  ii,  882).^^'hat  Phsfo  waa 
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m  temu  of  friendtb^)  with  Fltto  appean  likdy  from 
the  mode  in  vhtcfa  fae  is  inUodaced  in  the  dialogue 
which  takes  its  name  froni  him.  Other  stories  that  were 
current  in  the  schools  spoke  of  their  reUtion  as  befaig 
that  of  enmity  rather  than  friendship.  Several  pbilofr- 
ophers  were  ungenerous  enough  to  reproach  Phsedo 
with  his  previous  cooditioo,  but  £schiaes  named  one 
<tf  his  dialogues  after  Phedo.  Phado  appears  to  have 
lived  in  Athens  some  time  after  the  death  of  Socra- 
tes. Me  then  returned  to  EUs,  where  be  became  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  which  appears  to 
have  resembled  in  tendency  and  character  the  Me- 
garic  schooL  Anctaipj'lua  and  Moschus  are  mentioned 
among  his  disciples.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pleistanus, 
after  whom  the  Eleaa  school  was  merged  in  the  Ere- 
trian. 

Of  the  doctrines  of  Phedo  nothing  is  known,  except 
as  thejr  made  thrir  appearance  in  the  phiksopby  of 
HenedemuB.  Nothing  can  safely  be  inferred  respecting 
them  from  the  Phsdo  of  Plato.  None  of  Pbedu's  writ^ 
ings  have  come  down  to  us.  They  were  in.  the  form  of 
dialogues.  There  was  some  doubt  in  antiquity  as  to 
which  were  genuine,  and  which  were  not.  Panelius 
attempted  a  critical  sq)ara^n  of  the  two  classes,  and 
the  ZwanfMC  and  the  Zi^wv  were  acknowledged  to  be 
genuine.  Besides  these,  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii,  106) 
mentions  as  of  doubtful  authenticity  the  NiKiac,  Mq- 
(toc,  'Atn-i/iaxo(  q  irpialSirui,  and  ^xvQtKo't  Xoyoi. 
In  addition  to  these  Suidas  mentions  the  ^fiftia^,  'A\- 
n^ifl^qc,  and  KptruXnoi,-.  It  was  probably  from  the 
Zopyrus  that  the  incident  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (X>e 
Fato,  6;  TVmc.  />wp.  iv,  37,  §  80),  Maximus  Tyr.  (xxxi, 
8),  and  othcns  was  derived.  Seneca  (Hp.  94,  41)  has  a 
translation  of  a  short  passage  from  one  of  bis  pieces. 
Sec  Fabricius,  BibL  Grac.  ii,  717;  Scboll,  Gesch.  der 
G'-ieck.  Lit.  i,  476 ;  Preller,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Ewy- 
ihpedie,  s.  v.;  Preller,  Phadotu  Lebemschicktale  u. 
StAi-ifien  in  the  Rheinuchu  Muaeum/ur  PkUotophie, 
1846,  p.  S9l  sq.,  now  in  bis  Kkiiie  Sckr^fien,  ed.  R. 
Kbhler. 

Pbsedms,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  and  contem- 
porary of  Cicero,  became  acquainted  with  the  great  or- 
ator in  his  youth  at  Rome,  and  during  bis  residence  in 
Athens  (KC.  80)  Cicero  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
him.  Phffidrus  was  at  that  time  an  old  man,  and  was 
president  of  the  Epicurean  school.  He  was  also  on 
ternia  of  friendship  with  Vc^ua,  whom  Cicero  intro- 
duces as  the  defender  of  the  Epicurean  tenets  in  the  De 
Nat.  I)eor.  (i,  21,  §  58).  He  occupied  the  position  of 
head  of  the  Epicurean  school  till  B.C  70,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Patron.  Cicero  {Ad  AU.  xiii,  39)  mentions, 
acconling  to  the  common  reading,  two  treatises  by 
PliKdrus,  ^ailpov  irtpiaouiv  et  'EXXafof-  The  first 
title  is  corrected  on  MS.  authority  to  Xltpi  Stmv.  Some 
critics  (as  Petersen)  suppose  that  only  one  trearise  is 
ppoken  of,  flfpl  ^tvv  mi  UoKkaSot.  Others  (among 
whom  ia  OreUi,  Onom.  TulL  a.  v.  Pbtedrus)  adopt  the 
reading  et  'EXXa  joc,  or,  at  least,  suppose  that  two  treat- 
ises are  spoken  of.  An  interesting  fragment  of  the 
former  work  was  discovered  at  Herculsncum  in  1806, 
and  waa  tirst  published,  though  not  recognised  as  the 
work  of  PhtedniB,  in  a  work  entitled  Herailanentia,  or 
ArcAtroloffkal  and  PkHoIofficat  DuMertatiomf  contain- 
siy  a  Atamucript  fovftd  among  the  Jtnins  of  HtreaUmt- 
um  (Lond.  1810).  A  better  edition  was  published  by 
Petersen  {Pkadri  Epicuret,  vulgo  Anonymi  Iferculanm- 
tit,  de  Nat.  Dear.  Fragm.  Ilamb.  1833).  Cicero  was 
larpcly  indebted  to  this  work  of  Phwdrus  fur  the  mate- 
rials of  the  first  book  of  his  De  Natura  Deorum.  Not 
only  is  the  development  trf'ihe  Epicurean  doctrine  (c  16, 
etc)  taken  from  it,  but  the  erudite  account  of  the  doc- 
trines of  earlier  philoMiphera  put  in  the  mouth  of  Vel- 
leiuB  is  a  mere  iranHlation  from  Phtedms,  See  Fabri- 
cius, BibL  Grac.  iii,  fi08;  Kri»chc,  Fortckungm  auf  dm 
Gebiele  der  alim  Phil,  i,  27,  etc. ;  Preller,  in  Ersch  and 
Oruber's  JTittyit— Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog. 
and  Mjftkol.  &  t. 


Fhamolium  (^atvuXioi').   See  Chascbl*: 

Pluuiomttlion  (faivoptvov,  from  ^aivo/uu,  U>  opt 
ftae)  is  that  which  has  appear^  It  is  genmlly  ap- 
plied to  some  sensible  appearance,  some  occarreoce  ia 
the  course  of  nature.  But  in  mental  phlkwq^  k  ii 
applied  to  the  various  and  changing  states  of  Dnol 
"  How  pitiful  and  ridiculous  are  the  gronnds  upon  which 
such  men  pretend  to  account  for  the  very  krweat  and 
oommonett  pAmomena  of  nature  without  recatzing  to  s 
Uod  and  Providence !"  "  Among  the  various  p/taatomea 
which  the  human  mind  preaents  to  our  view,  tbcfe  ii 
none  more  calculated  to  excite  our  enrion^  and  oar 
wonder  than  the  communication  which  is  cairied  ao 
between  the  seurient,  thinking,  and  active  pnncipk 
within  us  and  the  material  objects  with  which  we  art 
surrounded"  (Stewart,  Flementi,  ch.  i,  sect.  1).  In  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  pkanomaiOK  means  an  object  lach 
as  we  represent  it  to  ourselves  or  conceive  of  it,  in 
position  to  tMWfltotoR,  or  a  thing  as  it  is  in  iuelf.  "Jb^ 
cording  to  Kant,  the  facta  of  consciousneas,  in  Aicir  sab-  , 
Jective  character,  are  produced  partly  from  tht  natoR 
of  the  things  of  which  it  is  conscious;  and  faenoe,iB 
their  objective  character,  they  are  phamonuma,  or  obfecti 
as  they  appear  in  relation  to  us,  not  thinga  in  them- 
selves, fwumenu,  or  realities  in  their  absolute  natiire,  ss 
they  may  be  out  of  relation  to  the  mind.  The  siibjMv 
tive  elemenu  which  the  mind  itself  contribntcs  to  ihe 
Gonsciousnesi  of  every  object  are  to  be  found,  aa  regaids 
intuition,  in  the  forms  of  apaceand  Ume ;  and  aa rtpudi  i 
thought,  in  the  categories,  unity,  plurality,  and  the  rest. 
To  perceive  a  thing  in  itself  would  be  to  p^ceivc  it 
neither  in  space  nor  in  time;  for  thne  are  fumiabed  hy  ' 
the  oonstitulion  of  our  perceptive  faculties^  and  consti- 
tute an  element  of  the  pheenomaiat  object  of  iuairioa 
only.  To  think  of  a  thing  in  itself  would  be  to  think  . 
of  it  neither  as  one  nor  as  many,  nor  under  any  olhtf 
category ;  for  these,  again,  depend  upon  the  constitutioa 
of  our  understanding,  and  cunstitute  an  element  of  tb« 
phanommal  object  of  thought.  The  pkawmenal  is  the 
product  of  the  inherent  laws  of  our  own  mental  consti- 
tution, and,  as  such,  is  the  sum  and  limit  of  ail  the 
knowledge  to  which  we  can  attain"  (Hansel,  Lett,  m 
PkiLqfKant,p.%l,2i).  The  definition  of  pAmmMiioa 
is, "  that  which  can  be  known  only  along  with  something 
else"  ^errier,  Intt.  ofMetaplyt.  p.  819).  See  McC(>ri^ 
Intuition ;  Jour.  SpecuL  Phtbu,  vol.  ii,  Noi  2,  art.  iii  and 
tv;  vol  iii,  No.  2,  art.  iv;  June,  I872,att.T.   See  Nbc- 

HENON. 

PhanOB,  the  capital  of  Trachonitis,  in  the  north- 
east of  Palestine;  the  ^Unot  of  the  Peutinger  TaUei 
one  of  the  episcopal  cities  of  Aralna  (S.  Paulo,  Geojr. 
Siter.  p.  297),  twenty-seven  Roman  miles  from  Damas- 
cus, thirty-seven  from  Kenath.  It  is  now  the  village 
of  MuanuUi,  oo  the  noithem  edge  of  the  Lejab,  as  ws* 
proved  by  an  inscription  (Burckbardt,  TraeeU,  p.  117 
aq. ;  Porter,  DamoMU,  ii,  112  Bq.)^Van  de  Telde,  Me- 
moir, p.  839. 

Phagiphania.  The  name  by  which  the  Epipka^ 
(q.  V.)  was  sometimes  called  in  the  ancient  Church ;  and 
it  arose  from  connecting  our  Saviour's  miracle  of  feeding 
five  thousand  men  with  the  first  miracle  at  Cana,  as  s 
manifestation  of  divine  power  to  be  celebrated  on  this 
day.  See  Kiddle,  Chrittian  Antiquitie$;  Siegel,  CknUL 
AlUrthumer. 

Phagophanlo.   See  Phagipiukia. 

Phagor.   See  Pson. 

Pbai'snr  [rather  Phattir]  (^ataovp  v.r.taurov), 
a  corrupt  Griecized  form  (1  Esdr.  ix>  44)  of  the  Beh 
name  (Ezra  x,  22)  Pasiiur  (q.  T.). 

PfaaleBos.    See  PitALKns, 

Pbaldal'us  [rather  Phaldatts]  (*aXjaToc),'fe-cor> 
rupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.ix,44)oftlieHeh.name(Neh. 
viii,4)  pBUAiAH  (q.  v.). 

Fhale'aa  [r«^^«$@^^gl&  an  incoheet 
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(iiama  (I  Eadr.T,29)  oTthe  Hethiune  (Esn  11,44; 
!;eh.*il.47)  Padok  (q.  v.). 

Pliaaso  i*aKiK),  R  tinndzed  form  (Luke  iii,  85)  of 
ibe  lume  of  tbe  paln^tfcb  Psura  (q.  v.). 

PhallicsiBin,  oc  Plwllio  Worahip.  SeePnAi^ 

Pliallo(U«o.zlvi,9).  SeePALLu. 
Phlllw*  (^aXXdc,  iawftnp»  vir3e),  a  repreneDtation 
nS  the  male  generative  organ,  as  the  symbol  of  tho  fer- 
utitj  of  nature,  was  carried  among  the  andent  Greeks 
in  the  prooesrions  of  the  Diont/ria,  and  men  disguised  as 
woDen,  called  ItMfphalloi,  followed  immediately  behind 
it.  Tbe  phallus,  which  waa  called  among  the  Romans 
faamum,  was  often  naed  bj  that  people  t»  an  amulet 
bang  around  the  nccka  of  ehtMren  to  avert  evil  infln* 
tocM.  The  Saiyrica  ngm  of  Pliny  probably  referred  to 
ito  pballos,  and  he  says  that  these  were  placed  in  gardens 
>nl  on  hearths  to  protect  against  the  fascinations  of  the 
ciiTioas.  From  Pollux,  also,  we  learn  that  smiths  were 
seoHtomed  to  place  figures  of  the  phallus  before  their 
lorgca  for  the  same  purpose.  This  symbol  wluch  dia- 
gnts  OS  by  its  indecency,  conveyed  to  the  ancient 
hcatbem,  as  the  Linga  (q.T.)  does  to  the  modem  Hin- 
dds.  a  profoand  and  sacred  meaning.  Diodonis  Sicolus, 
rrfemng  to  the  veneration  in  which  the  phallus  was 
held  among  the  Greeka,  tells  us  that  by  this  they  would 
9)j^y  their  gratitude  to  God  for  the  populousness  of 
iheir  eoontry.  *<  It  was  an  object  of  commoo  worship 
thraaghoat  the  nature- religion  of  the  East,  and  was 
called  hw  manifold  names,  aucb  as  Lmga,  Jom,  PoUear, 
He.  Originally  it  had  no  other  meaning  than  the  alle- 
fTDrical  one  of  that  mysterious  union  between  the  male 
ind  female  -which  throughout  nature  seems  to  be  the 
fole  condition  of  the  continuation  of  the  existence  of 
■mmated  beings ;  but  at  a  later  period,  more  particular' 
ly  when  andent  Rome  had  become  the  hot-bed  of  all 
DStBtal  and  unnatural  vices,  its  worship  became  an  in- 
lulcisUe  nuisance,  and  was  put  down  by  the  senate  on 
wraant  of  the  more  than  usual  immorality  to  which  it 
n*e  rise.  Its  origin  has  caused  much  speculation, 
bat  no  certainty  has  been  arrived  at  by  investiga- 
tDf*.  l^e  Phoenicians  traced  its  introduction  into  their 
vonhtp  to  Adonis,  the  Egjrptiana  to  Osiris,  the  Phry- 
j^isns  to  Atlys,  the  Greeks  to  Dionysus.  The  common 
mytb  coDcetning  it  was  tbe  story  of  some  god  deprived 
bis  powers  of  generation— an  allusion  to  the  sun, 
which  in  autumn  loses  its  fructifying  influence.  The 
procession  in  which  it  was  carried  about  was  called 
Phallagogiai  or  Periphallia,  and  a  certain  hymn  was 
nag  00  that  occasion,  called  tbe  faWtxitv  fiiXos.  The 
bearers  of  the  phallus,  which  generally  consisted  of  red 
ksiber.  and  was  attached  to  an  enormous  pole,  were  the 
nalk^borm.  Phalli  were  on  those  occasions  worn  as 
wnaments  around  tbe  neck,  or  attached  to  the  body. 
Aristotle  traces  the  origiu  of  comedy  to  the  ribaldry' 
ind  the  improvised  jokes  customaiy  on  these  festivals. 
lltaUi  were  often  attached  to  statues,  and  of  a  prodig- 
mm  size ;  sometimes  they  were  even  movable.  At  a 
proeessioa  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  a  phallus  was  car- 
ried about  made  of  gold,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yinb  long.  Before  the  temple  of  Venus  at  HierapoUs 
then  stood  two  phalli,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
liqcb,  upon  which  a  priest  mounted  annually,  and  re- 
niined  there  in  prayer  for  seven  days.  The  phallus 
«u  tn  attribute  of  Pan,  Priapua,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
•boofHermea" (Chambers).  The  believers  in  thede- 
*tli>pmeot  theory  of  course  have  a  way  of  their  own  in 
■ceouotiog  for  the  origin  and  progress  of  phallic  wor- 
Aiph  They  teach  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  uni- 
Tcnal  of  the  beUeb  of  the  human  race,  and  that  it  has 
pnvailed  among  all  known  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
hai  been  handed  down  in  both  dead  and  living  forms 
IS  tbe  present  day.  They  claim  to  see  e\-ideiices  nf  its 
caienoe  not  only  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Home,  but 
■bo  in  Syria,  Persia,  Asia  Uinor,  Italy,  ^in,  Ger- 
noT,  Fmnce,  [reUDd,  and  Scandinavia,  among  the 


mound-builders  of  North  America,  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Peru,  and  Hajti,  and  in  tbe  islands  of  tho 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  Africa.  They  e^en  see  its  (races 
among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  use  of  certain  symbols  in 
Christianity.  Thus,  e.  g.,  Westropp  leaches :  "  The  or- 
igin of  the  idea  is  coeval  among  primitive  iiadons  with 
that  of  the  family,  and  rests  in  part  upon  tbe  natural 
veneration  of  the  father  as  the  generator,  the  priest,  and 
the  ruler.  Marriage  derived  much  of  its  importance 
from  a  veneration  of  the  principles  at  the  foundation  of 
the  phallic  worship.  Its  ceremony  was  attended  with 
rites  wbicb  marked  their  significance,  and  one  of  its 
symbols,  the  wedding-ring,  is  employed  at  the  present 
day.  Circumcision  was  in  its  inception  a  purely  phallic 
ordinance.  Although  tbe  O^T.  narrative  relates  that 
it  was  instituted  aa  a  coveuaut  between  Jehovah  and 
Abraham,  the  rite  had  been  practiced  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Pboiuiciaiis  long  before  the  birth  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarch.  Serpent  symbolism  was  associated  with  the 
phallic  emblems,  but  that  there  was  an  identity  in  their 
signification  has  not  been  clearly  established.  The  ser- 
pent was  used  among  most  archaic  nations  as  a  qrmbol 
of  wisdwn  and  health,  and  yet  its  meaning  often  indud- 
ed  the  notion  of  life  and  an  embodiment  of  tbe  spiiit." 
Mr.  Wake,  another  essayist  of  the  same  school,  treats 
tbe  Moauc  account  of  the  fall  of  man  as  a  phallic  le- 
gend, which  was  borrowed  by  the  compiler  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch from  some  foreign  source,  probably  from  tbe 
mysteries  of  Mithras  a  Persian  deity.  The  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  he  identifies  with  tbe  fig- 
iree,  wbtch  was  highly  venerated  by  many  primitive 
peoples.  Its  leaves,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  sewed 
into  aprons  by  Adam  and  Eve  after  their  transgression. 
The  /xrub  which  guarded  the  tree  of  life  is  interpreted 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Deity  himself,  in  tbe  form  of  the  sa- 
cred bull  of  antiquity — a  form  under  which  the  kerub  is 
described  by  Ezekiel  (cb.  i  and  x).  The  story  of  tbe 
Deluge  ia  also  regarded  as  a  myth,  with  decided  evi- 
dences of  a  pballie  character.  In  many  of  the  inddents 
interwoven  into  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  in 
many  of  their  religious  observances,  Mr,  Wake  discov- 
ers testimony  of  the  influence  of  the  phallic  superstitioo, 
Abraham  was  a  ChaldKsn,  and  by  tradition  declared  to 
have  been  learned  in  astronomy,  and  to  have  taught  the 
science  to  the  Pboenidana:  •*  He  bad  higher  notiona  of 
the  relation  of  man  to  the  Divine  than  hia  ancestors,** 
says  the  writer,  but  there  was  no  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  his  reliifious  faith  and  that  of  his  Syrian 
neighbors.  Tbe  Jewish  patriarchs  erected  pillars  and 
planted  groves,  both  of  which  were  customs  connected 
with  phallic  warship.  Throughout  the  rule  of  the 
Judges,  and  especially  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  the  Hebrews  were  given  to  derdictions  from 
the  purer  religkm  nf  thdr  nation  to  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  their  neighbors,  which  involved  worship  of  phal- 
lic statues  and  omphalic  emblems  in  "high  places."  The 
religion  of  Baal,  openly  denounced  by  the  prophets,  was 
a  sort  of  phallism,  and  was  conducted  with  lewd  and 
abominable  ceremonies,  which  the  Jews  too  often  im- 
itated. Mr.  Wake  even  holds  that  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity is  more  purely  phallic  than  that  of  any  other 
religion.  "  In  the  recognition  of  God  as  the  universal 
Father,  the  great  Parent  of  mankind,  there  is  a  devel- 
opment nf  the  fundamental  idea  nf  phallism.  In  the 
position  assigned  to  Mary  an  the  mother  of  God  the 
paramount  principle  of  the  primitive  belief  is  again 
predominant.  Tbe  nimbus,  the  aureole,  the  cross,  the 
fish,  and  even  the  spires  of  churches,  are  symbols  re- 
tained from  the  old  phallic  worship."  The  May-pole 
festival  is  cited  as  having  a  phallic  origin,  and,  in  the 
beginning,  a  reference  to  some  event  connected  with 
the  itccurrences  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  In  fact,  says 
Dr.  Wilder,  also  nf  this  cUss  of  writers,  "There  is  not  a 
fast  or  festival,  procession  or  sacrament,  social  custom  or 
religious  symbol,  existing  at  tbe  present  day  which  baa 
not  been  taken  bodilv  from  phallism,  OT^rom  some  mic- 
cesnvo  system  orp«ff"i«»"[i^g54j'@^©gl(:r'" 
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•k^/  InftuMtx  o/tAe  Phallic  Idea  i*  tie  ReUgioai  of  Anf 
lifvilif,  bv  Wesuopp  and  Wike;  with  Inlrud.,  etc,  by 
Wilder  [N.  Y.  1671,  Sro]).  These  theorista  Iom  Mght 
altogeiber  or  the  pMsibiUty  that  in  the  retrogreaBion  to 
whiGh  the  nations  ctietl  became  Bubjecc  they  must  nec- 
cwiirilj'  have  manifested  ncnsual  tendencies  of  the  very 
nature  urplia]li<:i»ni,  and  that  only  in  their  loKt^  estate 
Buch  wursliip  was  extenidvely  indulged  in.  Abaurd  it 
ia  to  point  to  circumciaion  as  in  anywi«e  connected  with 
phalliie  wonhip.  The  Jew  practiced  it  aa  a  rite  of  ad- 
miarioii  to  the-  fuhl  to  distinguish  him,  and  alao  as  a 
■anitary  precaution  which  pbysiciana  approve  of  in  our 
day.  We  do  not  wonder  that  snob  ridiculoua  and  ex- 
travagant hypotheses  lead  to  the  proportion  recently 
made  by  one  uf  the  same  school  of  thinkers  as  those 
quoted/that  "there  would  also  now  appear  good  ground 
fitr  believing  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  heM  ao  aacreil 
by  the  Jewa^  contained  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
phallus,  the  nk  being  the  type  of  the  A^ha  or  Yoni 
(linga  worship)  of  India"  (Sellon,  in  A  nihrojwL  SocUtj/ 
^/M(iw,lWM,  p.  827  aq.,  12th  paper).  (J.U.W.) 

Phal'ti  (Heb.  PtM',  "^^^f  )><y  d^enmeei  Sept. 
^XrO,  the  son  of  Uab  of  Qallim,  to  whom  Saul  gave 
Bliehal  in  marriage  after  bis  mad  Jealon^  had  driven 
David  forth  as  an  outlaw  (I  Sam,  xxv,  44).  B.C.  cir. 
1061.  In  2  Sam.  iii,  19  he  is  called  Phaltiku  Ewald 
{Cetch,  iii,  129)  suf^goets  that  this  forced  marriage  was 
•  piece  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Saul  to  attach  Phalti  to 
his  bouse.  With  the  exception  of  this  brief  mention 
of  his  name,  and  the  touching  little  episode  in  2  Sam. 
iii,  Ifi,  nothing  more  is  heard  (rf'Pbalti.  Uiehal  is  there 
restored  to  David.  **  Her  husband  went  with  her  along 
weeping  behind  her  to  Bahurim,"  and  Uiere,  in  obe- 
dience to  Abner's  abnipt  command,  "Go,  return,"  he  turns 
and  disappears  from  the  scene.    See  David. 

There  was  another  person  uf  the  same  Heb.  name 
(Numb.  xiii,9,A-V."Palti"  [q.  v.]). 

Fhal'tiel  (Heb.  PaUiet,  ^^''3^9,  deUveroHee  uf 
God;  Sept.  OaXrtqX),  Saul's  son-in-law  (2  Sam.  iii, 
16) ;  elsewhere  called  Phalti  (q.  v.). 

PbanniaB  {^cwiac),  son  of  Samuel,  "  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Aphtha,"  raised  by  lot  to  the  Jewish  high-priest- 
hood by  the  faction  of  John  during  the  final  siege  by 
the  Romans,  A.D.  70.  He  was  totally  unfit  for  the  po- 
sition, and  was  compelled  to  go  tbnngh  its  dutiea  (Jo- 
aephita,  War,  iv,  3,  8).  He  doutrtleas  perished  in  the 
sack  of  the  Temple. 

FhantaBfaetB  is  a  name  given  to  the  Doctta 
(q.  v.),  and  of  the  earae  imp«t  with  that  term. 

PtaaotaBlodooetie  is  a  term  used  by  Theopbylact 
in  his  commentary  on  the  4tb  chapter  of  John.  See 
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Pbantoa  op  Phlius,  a  Pythagorean  pbikaopber, 
one  of  the  last  of  that  school,  was  a  disdple  of  PhUolaus 
and  Eurytu^  and  probably  in  his  old  age  contemporary 
with  AristoxenuB  the  Peripatetic.    B.C.  320. 

PhaDu'Sl  (^avotf^X,  probably  a  Grsecized  form  of 
the  t<an)e  Heb.  name  with  Peniitl,/ace  of  God),  a  de- 
scendant, of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  father  of  the  proph- 
cteHs  Anna  (Luke  ii,  36).    B.C.  cir.  80. 

Pbar'aoim  {^apaxin  v.  r.  tfnunet'V),  a  name  roen- 
lione<t  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Ksdr,  v,  31)  as  that  of  a 
Hebrew  whose  "sons"  returned  among  the  servants  of 
the  Temple  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbal>el ;  but  it 
docs  not  occur  in  the  parallel  Uata  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miab. 

Pba'raSb  [vulgarly  pron.i'Aar'oA]  CHeb,/*araA', 
nsi^B,  Sept^  Kew  Test.,  and  Josephus  4apA(&,  Imt  sel- 
dom in  clasrical  writers),  the  common  title  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Egyp^as  Ptolemy  of  its  later  kings,  and 
Cnsar  of  the  emperors  of  Rome.  (The  foUbwing  ac- 
count includes  those  that  are  of  Scriptural  Interest, 
■viih  q>edBl  reference  to  their  identification.) 


The  name  It  derived  from  the  Egyptian  word  Piri, 
or  Phri,  mgnifying  the  tun  (Wtlkinaou,  A  hc  JCj/j/pliina, 
i,  43).  This  identification,  respecting  which  tbera  can 
be  no  doubt,  is  due  t»  the  duke  of  Nottbnmbcriatid  and 
general  Felix  (RawUneon's  Herod,  ir,  298).  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  original  was  the  same  aa  tbe  Cofdc 
Ouro,  "the  king,"  with  the  article,  Pi-ouro,  P-oktv; 
but  this  word  appears  not  to  have  been  written,  judg- 
ing from  the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  inscripti<ni8  and 
writing!^  in  tbe  ttmca  to  which  the  Scriptiirea  refer. 
The  conjecture  amae  from  the  idea  that  Pliaraob  snnt 
signify,  instead  of  merely  implying,  "Ji ing,"  a  mistake 
occasioned  by  a  too  implicit  confidence  in  the  exaetncaa 
of  ancient  writers  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii,  6,  2;  Euseb.  ed. 
Seal.  p.  20,  v,  1).  Bunaen  approves  of  thi*  derivation 
of  Josephus  {Eg^'t  Ptmx,  i,  191,  Loud.  1S48),  bat  Wil- 
kinson in  tbe  passage  above  quoted  shows  reaaooa  for 
rejectuig  it.  The  name  was  probably  given  in  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Egyptian  kings  aa  being  tb«  diitf 
on  earth,  aa  the  aun  was  the  chief  among  the  heavenly 
bodiea,  and  afterward^  when  this  Inminary  became  tbe 
object  of  idolatrous  worship,  as  the  representation  or 
incarnation  of  their  sun-gnd,  Phra  or  KS  (Wilkinson. 
Anc.  Eggpt.  iv,  267 ;  Rosellini,  i,  115;  Trevor,  Egypt,  p. 
124-186).  Regarding  the  sun  at  fintt  as  the  grcsteai 
of  tbe  divine  worka  and  a  main  element  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Eg^-pt's  marvellous  fertility,  they  readily  nsed 
it  as  dgnificant  of  their  monarchs,  to  wboae  wise  lam 
in  the  infancy  of  tbeir  state  Egypt  is  euppoved  to  be 
greatly  indebted  fiir  the  permanence  and  pmsperity  of 
her  institutions.  "Son  of  tbe  Bun**  was  the  title  of 
every  Pharaoh,  and  the  usual  comparison  made  by  (be 
priesthood  of  their  monarcha  when  returning  fmm  a 
successful  war  was  that  his  power  was  exalted  in  tba 
world  as  the  sun  was  in  the  heavens  (Wilkinson,  i,  4W; 
iv,  288),  In  the  hiemglypbics  the  hawk  waa  the  eniH 
blem  of  the  king  as  Pharaoh  (id.  iii,  237),  and  it  is  pet^ 
haps  of  consequence  to  note  that  in  the  representations 
of,  apparently,  two  different  kings  ruling  contempora- 
neously over  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  tbe  hawk  oocuia 
only  in  connection  with  one  o(  tbem  (id.  iii.  282). 

Baaders  of  Scripture  will  remark  that  Pharaub  often 
stands  rimply  like  a  proper  name  (Gen.  xii,  15 ;  xxxvii, 
36;  xl,  2  eq.;  xliv,  1  sq.;  and  SO  generally  thmugboat 
the  Pentateuch,  and  also  in  Cant,  i,  9;  Isa.  xix,  11 1 
XXX,  2).  "King  of  Egypt"  is  sometimes  subjoined  to 
it  (1  Kings  iii,  1 ;  2  KingH  xvii,  7 ;  xviii,  21) :  and  some* 
times  also  the  more  specific  designation,  or  real  proper 
name  of  the  monarch  is  indicated,  as  Pharaoh  Ne^u 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  33),  Pharaoh  Hopbra  (Jer.  xliv,  30). 
Josephus  (/Inf.  viii,  6, 2)  says  that  while  every  king  of 
Egypt  from  Mcnes  to  the  time  of  Solomon  took  this 
title,  no  king  of  Egypt  used  it  afterwards,  and  affirms 
the  tatter  fact  to  be  apparent  from  the  sacted  w^iliog^ 
This,  however,  is  not  quite  correct.  Several  Egypcian 
kings  were  after  tbe  period  in  question  called  tg  for* 
eignert  Pharaoh,  sometimes  simply,  sometimes  in  con- 
nection with  a  second  name  (2  Kings  xviii,  21 ;  xxiii,^ 
29) ;  but  the  alteration  from  the  time  of  Soktmoa  which 
undoubtedly  tiHik  place  ia  remarkable,  and  piubably 
points  to  an  important  change  in  tbe  dynaadc  hiMoiy 
of  Egypt. 

Some  writers  suppose  Pharaoh  to  have  been  the  name 
given  in  the  Bible  to  the  nalivf  kings  of  Egypt.  There 
were,  however,  probaldy  before  Solomon's  time  several 
introductions  of  foreign  dynasties,  and  some  of  them,  if 
we  accept  the  usual  period  ascribed  to  the  rule  of  the 
Shepherds,  of  long  duration ;  yet  Scripture  gives  the 
title  to  all  alike  before  thin  period,  and  Josephus  states 
that  all  without  exception  assumed  it.  Wilkinson  snp- 
posea  that  it  was  tbe  title  of  such  kings  as  had  the  sole 
direction  of  aflkira  while  Egypt  waa  an  independent 
state,  and  that  the  title  of  "  meiek,"  or  king,  marked 
such  as  ruled  conjointly  with  other  kings  of  Egypt,  or 
who  govemal  as  viceroys  under  a  foreign  ruler,  as  was 
tbe  case  after  the  Persian  ennqqesl  fi,l|48, 179).  Tbii 
is  very  probably  lisatnMict Agfi&^Uj^ttei  flff  the  loog 
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prrioil  down  to  the  niga  at  Sermon.  Most  likely 
chrut^ftMwt  it "  Phanoh"  marks  the  monarch  who  ruled 
abut  in  Egypt,  or  over  its  inrerior  and  tribuUr^'  kiiig§ 
when  thm  were  such.  This  may  seem  intimated  in 
the  qwtdi  of  ooe  uf  them  to  Joseph :  "  I  am  Pharaoh, 
aid  wit  bout  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  bia  hand  or  foot 
is  all  tbe  land  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  zli,  44),  Wilkinson's 
rsplanation,  however,  scarcely  accounts  for  the  period 
ral«equHit  to  the  Pharaoh  who  gave  bis  daughter  to 
SJmdoii.  Shishak,  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  him, 
Tu  endeutly  the  supreme  ruler  of  Egypt,  and  not  only 
iBdcpcndeat  of  foreignen,  but  able  to  extend  Egyptian 
ftmtr  Car  beyund  the  limiu  of  Egypt,  A  change  of 
4.niaaty  seems  ben  to  have  caused  the  change  of  title, 
mi  was  pnbabhr  more  or  less  c'>nnected  with  such 
tku^w  in  after  periods.  The  Persian  monarcbs  finally, 
admiBistering  the  aflaits  of  Egypt  through  tribuury 
loiire  kings,  took  the  title  of  Pharaoh  as  indicative  of 
ibdr  nvenignty  (Trevor,  Egypt,  p.  331).  With  them 
ibb  sncieot  name  of  royalty  pused  away  forever. 

The  political  position  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Egypt  is  of 
great  noment  in  nnderrtuiding  the  biatory  of  that 
rasBirr.  If  it  were  the  exditnve  title  uf  the  supreme 
nkr,  it  marks  the  general  unity  of  Egypt  under  a 
■D^  TDOiiarch.  If  it  were  given  indifferently  to  every 
king  of  Egypt  at  those  times,  which  seem  unques- 
iMoaUy  to  have  recurred,  and  may  have  been  of  long 
(tonrioo  and  eariy  date,  when  several  kings  niled  over 
variogs  dlrisiMU  of  the  country,  the  occurrence  of  the 
tide  does  not  Deoesaarily  mark  the  political  unity  of 
■he  hnd.  According  to  the  first  view,  for  instance, 
i!m  Pharaoh  of  Abraham  or  Joseph  would  be  the  su- 
t««ine  ruler  of  the  whole  of  Egypt,  with,  it  might  hap- 
pen, rariaua  dynasties  nf  subordinate  kings  under  him ; 
acesfding  to  the  latter,  he  might  be  only  king  of  a  por- 
ibo  sf  Egypt,  with  other  dynasties  of  equal  rank  ruling 
omtemporancmiiily  elsewhere.  To  us  the  former  view 
appcn  tbe  prafoalde  one  fiir  many  reasons.  The 
■Btiy  «f  Egypt  under  a  ungle  supreme  monarch  is,  we 
think,  «iH)uestiooab1y  the  view  according  to  which  the 
Nrifttorea  lead  us  to  think  that  foreignert  regarded  that 
nmatrr.  Wliatever  may  have  been  the  internal  ad- 
DioiKration  of  the  government,  into  which  Scripture 
•lottDot  enter  at  all,  the  general  view  given  us  of  Egypt 
in  Ike  Bible  is  that  of  a  country  united  under  one  mon- 
treh.  The  earliest  apparent  reference  to  a  different 
etate  of  things  occurs  in  2  Kings  vii,  6,  where  we  read 
rf  "  kings  of  Egypt,"  apparently  of  equal  authority, 
loiab  predicts  great  troubles  arising  probably  from  a 
aoiilaT  diasulution  of  any  central  authority  (ch.  xix,  8 ; 
Wdkinson,  Egypt,  i,  178;  Kawlinson's  Htrodolui,  i,  51, 
me  4.  and  391).  All  ancient  history  with  which  we 
■re  acquainted  (Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Manethn)  as- 
rasKS  the  political  unity  of  Eg>-pt.  The  titles  of  the 
PkantAsKcm  to  establish  it.  They  are  always  called 
<-a  the  monuments  "  Lords  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egj'pi" 
iWilkuMoo.  ii,  73 ;  2d  ser,  i,  261).  This  unity  of  Egj-pt 
frvm  tbe  earliest  times  is  now  generally  acknowledge* I 
liio^enbefg,  Egypt,  p.  84).  The  power  and  great- 
■MM  of  Egypt  hum  the  remotest  limes  point  to  such  a 
fnitT.  Its  high  dviliiation  and  peaceful  internal  con- 
iiuem  are  a  similar  indication.  If  divided  into  several 
ridepcBdent  kingdoms  Egypt  would  have  exhibited  the 
wse  condition  which  all  the  petty  states  of  antiquity 
■fit.  ia  which  every  man  was  of  necessity  a  soldier 
'Hbibc,  EtMigf,  ii,  xi).  Whereas  in  Egypt  soldiers 
liaad  1  different  class  from  the  rest  of  the  community, 
wore  anna  except  in  actual  service,  while  private 
"Was  at  no  time  carried  offensive  wea|>one  (Wilkiii- 
Mi.t,402).  Indeed,  it  u  impossible  to  imagine  any 
n«DtiT  lets  suited  by  geographical  configuration  fur 
■triiW  mlc  than  Egypt  from  the  Cataracts  to  the  »ea. 
"'*Iewl  valley,  only  divided  east  and  west  by  its  river, 
•kit  in  fn.m  the  rest  of  the  world  by  tbe  Libyan  and 
AatNin  mannitains  and  the  Syrian  deserts,  it  must  uf 
ina4iy  fnnn  •  nngle  state. 

Thia  view  uf  the  pi^itical  pontion  ttthe  Pharaohs  is 


not  inconsistent  with  the  theory,  for  which  there  is 
very  strong  proof  from  Manetho  and  elsewhere,  that  for 
long  periods  of  Egyptian  hisCnry  there  may  have  been 
mifooidinate  dynasties  of  kings  ruling  throughout  Egypt. 
There  may  also  have  been,  twt  probably  fur  much  short- 
er periods,  a  total  overthrow  oi  tlie  central  power,  or  a 
practical  disr^ard  of  it  even  while  acknowledging  ita 
nominal  authority.  There  u  a  passage  of  Manetho  pre* 
served  by  Joaephus  which  eeema  to  point  strongly  ta 
tbe  view  that  the  ancient  internal  cunsljtution  of  Egypt 
was  its  government  by  subordinate  kings  under  a  su- 
preme ruler  (Josephus,  Con.  Ap,  \,  14).  Such,  he  ex* 
pressly  tells  us,  was  its  state  during  tbe  oppression  of 
the  Shepherds :  **  These  tyrannised  over  the  kings  of 
Thehais  and  of  the  other  parts  of  Egypt."  The  gen> 
eral  idea  of  ancient  government  was  that  of  a  supreme 
monarch  over  tributary  kings ;  and  the  great  probability 
is  that  the  Shepherds  followed  this  analogy,  and,  merely 
deposing  the  ruling  Pharaoh,  left  the  minor  dynasties 
undisturbed.  The  Pharaohs  are  supposed  to  have  been 
at  all  times  invested  with  the  highest  sacerdotal  dig- 
nity  (Hengslenberg,  ^ypt,  p.  86;  Wilkinaun,  i,  346). 
From  the  circuinsUmce  that  in  the  earliest  names  en- 
closed in  ovals  the  title  priest  precedes  that  of  king, 
and  for  other  reasons,  Wilkinson  argues,  as  we  think 
inconclusively,  that  Egypt  was  originally  governed  by 
hierarchical  and  not  regal  power  (i,  16),    See  Eovpt. 

1.  The  Pharaoh  of  .4  frruAum.— Tbe  first  mention  of 
a  Pharaoh  in  the  Bible  is  on  the  occasion  at  Abraro's 
visit  to  Egypt  diuing  a  famine  in  Caitaan  (Gen.  xU,  10). 
Which  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  is  to  be  under- 
stood hy  this  Pharaoh  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  de- 
termine with  certainty.  Wilkinson  supposes  him  to 
have  been  Apapjtuii  Africanus  calls  him  Ramt$temt- 
ntM ;  and  some  have  taken  him  to  be  one  of  tbe  Shep- 
herd kings.  We  have,  in  truth,  no  material*  in  Scri|^ 
ture  or  elsewhere  fur  fixing  the  name  and  place  of  thia 
king  in  the  dynasties  of  Egypt.  In  reganl  to  the  date 
also  of  Abraham's  intercourse  with  him  there  u  great 
uncertainty.  But  as  the  investigation  of  the  point 
would  involve  us  in  a  discussion  on  the  somewhat  per- 
plexed chronology  of  the  earlier  parts  of  Old-Test,  his- 
tory, and  the  still  more  perplexed  chronology  of  ancient 
Egypt,  we  can  here  only  touch  upon  it;  but  see  for  tbe 
refutation  of  extreme  views  on  tbe  part  of  the  Egyptol- 
ogists, Hengatenberg's  Ji^pt  and  the  Book»  of  Afotu, 
and  Sir  C  Lewis's  Aftronomg  of  the  Ancifn/i.  At  tbe 
time  at  which  the  patriarch  went  into  Egypt,  according 
to  Hales's  as  well  as  Usher's  chronology,  it  is  generally 
held  that  the  country,  or  at  least  Lower  Egypt,  was 
ruled  by  the  Shepherd  ktngf,  of  whom  tbe  tirst  and 
most  powerful  line  was  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  the  un- 
doubted territories  of  which  would  be  tirst  entered  by 
one  coming  fh)m  the  east.  Manetho  relates  that  Sabi- 
tis,  the  head  of  this  line,  established  at  Avaris,  perhaps 
the  Zoan  of  the  Bible,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  great  permanent  camp,  at  which 
he  resided  for  part  of  each  year.  See  Zoan.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Sarah  seems  to  have  been  taken  to 
Pharaoh's  house  immediately  after  the  coming  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  if  this  were  not  so,  yet,  on  account  of  bia 
flocks  and  herds,  the  patriarch  could  scarcely  have  gone 
beyond  the  part  of  the  country  which  was  always  more 
or  less  occupied  by  nomail  tribes.  It  is  also  posuble 
that  Pharaoh  gave  Abraham  camels,  for  we  read  that 
Pharaoh  "entreated  Abram  well  for  Sarah's  sake:  and 
he  had  Bheep,an(t  oxen,  and  he-asses, and  men-servanto, 
and  maid-ser^-ants,  and  she-asses,  and  camels"  (Gen.  xii, 
16),  where  it.appeani  that  this  property  wan  the  gift  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  circumsUnce  that  the  patriarch  after- 
wanls  held  an  Egyptian  bondwoman,  Hsgar,  confirms 
the  inference.  If  so,  the  present  or  camels  would  argue 
that  this  Pbsraoh  was  a  Shephenl  king,  for  no  eviilence 
has  been  found  in  the  sculptures,  painitngs,  and  inscrip- 
tions of  Egypt  that  in  the  t^araonic  ages  the  camel 
was  used,  or  even  known  there,  and  ibis  omiasiun  can 
he  best  explained  by  tbe  «'K^'|g'(,^Mg^^OgK' 
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was  hatefnl  to  tbe  Egyptians  as  of  great  value  to  their 
MMuies  the  Sbepberds.  On  tbe  other  hand,  Abraham's 
poaseasions,  especially  the  camels,  may  have  been  piir- 
cbaoed  by  him  from  the  nomad  tribes  with  tbe  pruceeds 
of  Pharaoh's  liberality,  and  the  fact  that  Hot^or  waa  uf 
this  Arab  race  hardly  conaiiit^  with  bcr  having  been 
reduced  to  bondo^  while  they  were  in  the  aacendant. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  bhepberd  kings  (q.  v.)  were 
not  on  good  ternia  with  the  Hebrews,  as  their  interests 
were  rival.  The  date  at  which  Abraham  visited  Egypt 
(according  to  the  chruDutufry  which  we  hold  moat  prob- 
able) was  about  liC.  '2U8I,  which  would  not  accord 
with  the  time  uf  Salatiii,  tbe  head  of  tbe  fifteenth  dy- 
nasty, B.C.  2006,  according  to  our  reckoning,  but  rather 
with  that  of  Kinothris  of  the  second  (Thinitic)  dynasty, 
and  that  of  Otho^a  of  the  Mxth  (Memphitic)  dynasty, 
aa  well  as  with  that  of  Tancheres  of  the  fifth  (Ele< 
pbantinitic)  dynasty,  but  anterior  to  all  the  other  dy^ 
nastiev. 

2.  The  Pharai  k  of  Jot^ph.— Between  the  rharaoh 
of  Abrabain  and  the  Pharaoh  of  Josepb  there  was  an 
interval  of  two  hundred  years.  Daring  this  period 
there  may  have  been  rarions  changes  of  dynasty,  art, 
and  lell^on  in  ^O'P*  which  we  derive  no  informa- 
tion from  Scripture ;  while  the  notice  of  the  former 
kiDK  and  of  the  state  of  tbe  country  in  his  time  is  so 
brief  that  we  cannot  by  comparison  arrive  at  any  con> 
elusion  upon  tliiit  point.  Of  the  political  position  and 
character  of  the  latter,  and  tbe  condition  of  Egypt  in 
bis  time,  Scripture  gives  us  very  important  infimna- 
tion  ^n  his  intimate  connection  with  Joeeph  and  tbe 
chosen  people  of  God. 

Wilkinson  identifies  this  Hiaraob  with  Onrtemn  7, 
one  of  the  kings  of  bis  aizteeatb  dynasty  of  Tanites, 
wbose  reign  he  suppoMa  to  have  exceeded  forty-three 
years  (Eggpt.  i,  4'i,  43).  Bunsen  prefers  to  identify 
him  with  thirteen  III,  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty  of 
Hemphites,  who  la,  according  to  him,  the  Sesostris  of 
claaaical  writers  (Trevor,  Egsp^  P-  2^)-  Osbnm 
thinks  him  to  have  been  Apirphit  (ibid.  p.  216),  as  Eu- 
sebius  states,  changing  the  date  so  sa  to  fit  The 
identification  obviously  depends  simply  upon  •  com- 
parison of  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  chronologies. 
Whether  be  was  of  one  of  the  dynasties  of  the  Shepherd 
kings  ia  a  question  on  which  authorities  differ,  accord- 
ing to  their  views  of  tbe  date  of  the  Shepherd  rule,  and 
their  Interpretation  of  tha  acilptural  account  of  this 
king.  Wilkinson  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  was 
Dot  a  Sbe[^erd  king,  an  opinion  with  which  Trevor 
agrees.  Josephua  says  that  he  was  a  Shepherd.  We 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  from  the  incidental  notices  of 
Scripture  that  he  was  not  of  a  Shepherd  dynasty.  If 
we  are  to  accept  Manetho's  account,  we  must  suppoxe 
that 'these  Shepherds  conquered  tbe  moat  of  Egypt, 
ruled  with  tbe  greatest  tyranny  and  cruelty  over  tite 
Egyptians,  disregarded  the  old  laws  of  the  countr}-, 
and  demoliahed  its  temples  (Josepbus,  Ap.  i,  14). 
Their  rule  waa  not  one  of  policy  and  conciliation,  but 
of  brute  force  and  terror,  an  idea  strongly  cnrrolioralod 
by  the  abomination  in  which  the  Bible  tella  us  all 
shepherds  were  held  in  Egypt,  and  by  the  testimony 
which  the  monuments  bear  to  the  detestation  and 
scorn  In  which  they  were  aniveraally  held  (Wilktn- 
ron,  ii,  16;  iv,  126).  Tbe  Shepherds  being  such,  it 
seems  to  na  quite  inconsistent  with  the  Biblical  nurra- 
tivD  to  suppose  that  Joseph's  Pharaoh  was  a  Shepherd 
king.  Thus  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  prejudice 
against  shepherds  was  carefully  and  Jealously  rF»<pect- 
ed  by  this  king.  'I'he  laraelitea  on  coming  into  ^ypt 
were  by  him  located  in  tbe  border-land  (Hengsten- 
berg,  KffSP''  P-  ^  Goshen,  where  they  would  rerre 
aa  a  brnrier  againxt  the  ahepherd-hating  EfO'ptiana 
(Gen.  xtvi,  34>.  We  cannot  suppose  a  SiKpherd  king 
to  act  thus.  He  would  not  thus  consult  a  native  prej- 
udice hostile  to  his  own  dynasty,  while  bia  own  Shep- 
herd giirrisons  occapied  the  «tronghnlda  of  £g}'[rt. 
Again,  Pharaoh's  court  and  household,  so  far  as  we 


know  them,  were  composed  of  native  Egyptiu 
Such  was  Fotiphar,  the  captain  of  the  king's  twd 
guard,  probably  tbe  most  trusted  oflSccr  of  Pharw 
(Gen.  xxxix,  1);  while  the  <jhief  bntler  and  baktr< 
bia  court  are  the  well-known  officers  of  tbe  natil 
court  of  the  Pbaraohs  (Trevor,  p.  256).  The  oOai 
of  Pharaoh'a  prime  minister,  Joeeph,  are  also  natil 
Egyptians,  whose  feelings  of  caste  towards  foreigea 
were  carefully  consulted  (Gen.  xliii,  82;  see  BawU 
aon's  fferorlottu,  bk.  ii,  c.  41,  note  9).  Id  the  miibt  i 
universal  destitution,  when  all  others  were  redoccd  V) 
serfdom,  and  the  lands  of  Egypt  passed  into  tht  |m» 
session  of  Pharaoh,  the  property  of  the  native  £gTf> 
tian  priests  alone  was  religiously  respected,  and  Umj 
received,  without  any  return,  an  ample  nHuatenaan 
troiD  Pharaoh'a  stores  for  themselves  and  their 
ilies  (Gen.  xlvil,  22).  When  Pharaoh  sought  to  be- 
stow upon  Joseph  marks  of  the  highest  booor  for  A 
preservation  of  the  country,  one  of  these  marks  m 
the  bestowal  on  him  in  marriage  of  Asenatfa,  ^ 
daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On  or  Heliopoti>. 
who  is  thus  distinguished  as  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  honored  personages  in  tbe  land  (Gen.  xli,  4»j. 
These  considentions  lead  ua  to  coneluds  that  tUi 
PbaraiA  was  a  native  Egyptian,  not  a  Shepherd  kiac, 
and  that  be  ruled  after  tbe  expulsion  of  the  SfacpfatfA, 
or  during  their  supremacy,  while  tbe  menoory  of  thnr 
tyranny  was  still  vivid  in  tbe  national  mind.  Raw- 
linson  {J/erod.  Ik.  U,  c.  108,  note  2)  seems  to  t3mk 
that  horsee  were  unknown  in  Egypt  till  the  time  <A 
Amosis  (B.C.  IblO),  and  would  thns  give  •  low  date  tx 
this  monarch,  in  whose  time  hrases  were  in  nse  for 
ordinary  purposes  as  well  as  for  war  (Gen.  xlvii,  17i. 
The  testimony  of  Herodotus  on  which  be  comntenti 
seems,  however,  opposed  to  this  view.  According  to 
the  chronology  which  we  adopt,  the  period  of  Joseph's 
deliverance  from  prison  was  B.C.  IBE^  which  wiU  fsll, 
according  to  our  view  of  tbe  Egyptian  dynasties  nsder 
the  reign  of  Aphobis,  the  fburth  king  of  the  liftceolk 
(Shepherd)  dynaaty.  But  aa  the  Shepherd  kii^  da 
not  seem  to  have  been  Mendly  to  the  Hebi3wa,and 
for  tbe  other  reasons  enumerated  above,  we  presniM 
that  these  foreigners  were  not  at  this  time  (if  ind««<i 
they  ever  were)  in  posaeaMon  of  the  whole  of  £g>ix- 
We  therefore  incline  to  identify  the  Pharaoh  in  qMe»- 
tion  with  one  of  the  eighth  (Memphitic)  dynasty,  wbcac 
names  are  unrecorded,  but  who  were  contemporanem 
with  the  twelfth  (Diospcflittc)  as  wen  as  with  tbe 
fifteenth  (Shepherd)  dyiusty.  There  is  one  indica- 
tion in  Scripture  which  seems  to  attribute  a  rery  ror- 
siderable  antiquity  to  this  period.  In  Joseph's  timf 
the  territory  allocati-d  to  the  Israeliles  was  callrd 
Goshen  (Ge'n.  xlv,  10).  In  the  time  of  Uosee  thi* 
ancient  name  appears  to  luve  been  almost  foriMtea, 
and  to  have  yielded  to  that  of  the  land  of  BanxMS 
(Gen.  xlvit,  11). 

The  religion  of  Egi'pt  during  the  reign  of  tbia  PhS' 
raoli  appeijrs  to  have  been  far  less  corrupt  than  it  sulh 
sequently  presents  itself  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Tbe 
'  Scriptures  give  ua  several  indications  of  this;  snd 
J  these  of  no  indistinct  kind.    Thus  Joseph  apei^  to 
I  his  master's  wife  as  if  she  recognised  the  same  God 
'  thathedid  |.Gen.xxxix,9).   Ilia  language  to  tbe  chief 
butler  and  baker  in  the  prison  conveys  a  ainiilaridea 
f*),  a!>  does  his  address  to  Pharaoh  when  called  l>«- 
fore  him  (xli,  16  32).    Pharaoh  in  his  speech  to  his 
ten  ants  and  to  Josepb  speaks  of  God  precirely  i» 
Joseph  had  done,  and  as  if  he  recognised  but  roe 
God  (xli,  88, 39).    Joneph,  without  any  fear  of  inja- 
rioos  oonseqnencea  to  himself,  and  a«  if  It  were  no  i>x- 
traonlinary  thing,  allows  the  Identity  of  his  religiiin 
with  that  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  (xlii,  18).  Joseph'i 
steward,  probably  a  native  Ei;yptian,  evidentiy  reco^;- 
nises  their  God  (xlili,  2H).    No  doubt  corruption  hB<i 
now  been  Introduced  into  the  pure  religion  derived 
from  Noah.    In  the  macicjans  and  .wise  men  (xli,  f  ) 
of  Egypt  we  [^,Jip^iafi«)@g|'^  haA  aliaady 
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ptma  ft  sapttntitiotu  coloring  to  religion,  introduced 
new  rites  of  vonhip,  and  pnved  the  way  for  a  total  dft* 
<lcn»on  from  theism  to  grou  polj-theism.  But  tbis 
Utter  condition  does  not  oppear  to  bare  been  reacbed 
m  tlM  time  of  Joseph.  Symbolic  irorship,  if  now,  as 
is  moat  likelj-,  in  common  use,  had  Still  to  a  very  great 
extent  left  ondeBtrDyed  tbe  notion  of  Mie  supreme  God 
ruling  over  all  the  nations ;  nor  have  we  reason  to 
•appose  that  Potipherab,  the  father-in-law  of  Joseph, 
aad  priest  of  On,  was  an  upholder  of  tbe  idolatry  of  a 
Later  time.  The  son,  now  introduced  into  Eg^'ptlan 
vonUp,  wsa  by  bim  in  all  likelihood  explained  as  the 
iiga  and  symbol  of  deky,  bnt  not  as  partaking  of  deity 
itself.  donbt  we  see  ft«m  tbis  the  danger  of  any 
altcntien  by  man  of  the  worship  ordained  by  God,  but 
at  tbe  same  time  the  religion  of  Egypt  may  hare  been 
cnnparatively  true  and  pure,  though  it  had  now  intro- 
daceid  that  symbolism  which  quickly  degenerated  into 
tbe  grossest  idolatry  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Sym- 
U>lk  worship  was  now  prolmbly  regarded  as  a  high 
proof  of  religious  wisdom  (Rom.  i,  22) ;  a  short  time 
pro  red  it  to  be  utter  folly. 

Tbe  gsremment  of  Pharaoh  seems  to  hare  bees  of 
an  absolute  kind  (Gen.  3cli,  40-43;  see  Wilkinson,  i, 
46).  The  supposition  that  at  this  time  Egypt  was 
poverned  by  (*ver»l  independent  dynasties  seems  in- 
consistent with  the  language  and  conduct  of  Pharaoh 
IB  making  by  his  own  mere  will  Joseph  to  be  ruler 
"  over  all  tbe  land  of  Egypt,"  only  inferior  to  himself 
thwgbout  its  whole  extent.  But  Uib  language  Is 
eridently  that  of  courtly  assumption,  and  may  very 
aatnrally  be  applied  only  to  that  region  over  which  he 
niled.  Tbe  evidence  is  Tery  strong  from  the  monu- 
SMBts  and  other  sources  that  even  under  the  Shepherd 
rale  there  were  kings  in  other  parts  of  Bgypt  largely 
if  Bsi  wboUy  independent  of  them.  The  appointment 
of  eecegenta  decorated  with  royal  titles  is  thought  to 
IttT*  been  characteristic  of  this  dynanty  (Trevor, 
p.  SiS).  This  Pharaoh's  personal  character  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  a  wise  and  prudent  monarch,  anxious 
far  tbe  welfare  of  bis  people,  and  superior  to  popular 
pivjadic*  against  strangers.  Wilkinson  thinks  he 
•nu  paciftc  in  bis  policy,  and  his  conduct  in  receiving  a 
Uetsiug  from  th«  aged  Jacob  showa  a  hnmility  of  mind 
aad  a  respect  for  worth  which  eoatrasta  vity  Uvm- 
aUy  with  tbe  conduct  of  other  despotic  kings.  The 
pitaatioo  of  fab  capital  was  near  the  land  of  Goshen 
I  Gee.  xIt,  ID),  and  the  civilization  and  fionrishing 
ninditioo  of  Egypt  during  his  reign  were  very  great 
t  Wilkinson,  i,  4S).  Wbettier  he  were  the  same  mon- 
arch whom  we  find  ruling  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Jacob's 
death,  sereoteea  yean  subsequently  to  his  removal 
into  Goshen,  has  been  differently  viewed  (Gen.  1,  4). 
U  has  been  thought  by  some  that  Joseph's  using  the 
intercessioa  of  Pharaoh's  household  to  procure  a  favor 
from  the  king  indicates  a  less  intimate  acquaintance 
tUn  vs  should  expect  between  bim  and  that  king  who 
rated  St  tbe  time  irf  tbe  famine.  But  local  customs, 
probably  connected  with  the  habits  ofEgyptian  moum- 
tsg,  may  account  for  this.withoat  supposing  a  different 
tag  (Hengstenberg,  ^pt,  p.  71). 

iiet.— Tbe  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  Pharaoh 
0}  Joseph's  time  and  tbe  Pharaoh  who  commenced  tbe 
penccntion  of  Israel  is  mnch  affected  tiy  opinion  as  to 
lbs  length  of  the  sojonm  in  Egypt.  See  Chbonol- 
WT.  According  to  our  view,  the  interval  between 
Jstob's  removal  Into  Egypt  and  tbe  birth  of  Hoses 
*u  a  little  over  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years. 
Tlw  tmkiwwn  quantity  is  the  period  from  the  com- 
•rocMiient  of  the  persecution  to  the  birth  of  Moses. 
Ii  was  tbe  tmmt  Pharaoh  that  began  to  afflict  Israel 
vlw  rvlgned  when  Moses  was  bom  (Acta  vii,  20),  and 
tbt  penecatlou  must  ban  continued  a  considerable 
tiM  previous  to  allow  for  the  events  mentioned  In 
IW  lb»t  ehaptn  of  Exodus.  These  included  the  huUd- 
■f  sftwo  eoosidemble  dttn  and  other  bhor,  fia  which 


a  period  of  several  years  seems  to  be  required.  The 
name  and  dynasty  of  tbis  king  have  been  differently 
given  (Jour.tif  Hoc,  IM.  [new  son]  1,491).  Wilkinson 
supposes  him  to  have  been  Among  or  Ame$,  the  Snt 
of  the  eighteenth  dynas^  of  Theban  or  Diospolitan 
kings,  and  supports  his  view  of  the  change  of  dynasty 
at  this  time,  and  tbe  accession  of  kings  from  the  distant 
province  of  Thebes,  from  tbe  scriptural  account  of  him 
as"a  newklngthatknewnot.)ogepb"(i,47,76).  Lord 
Pmdhoe,  in  an  able  paper  given  by  Wilkinson  (i,  78), 
argnea  that  the  new  king  was  Aameses  /,  who  was  also, 
according  to  him,  tiie  head  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  as 
snch  ignorant  of  the  history  of  Joseph,  while  It  was 
for  Ranicses  II  that  the  Israelites  bidlt  tbe  treasure 
cities.  According  to  the  fragment  of  Hanetbo  pre- 
served by  Theophilus,  tbe  new  king  was  Tttkmont 
(Bnnsen,  ^^spt,  i,  655).  He  is  very  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  king  who  crushed  tbe  power 
of  the  She|dierds  in  'Egypt,  From  a  picture  on  the 
walls  of  a  very  interesting  tomb  of  Rosbere,"supeib 
Intendent  of  the  great  buildings"  to  king  Thothmea 
III,  Trevor  (£^571',  p.  72)  thinks  it  likely  that  it  was 
during  bis  dynasty,  Uie  eighteenth,  that  the  oppression 
of  Israel  occurred,  and  that  most  likely  Amoais,  the 
first  king,  was  the  originator  of  it  (p.  276).  Josephns 
(^Hf.  ii,  9,  1)  considers  bim  to  have  been  of  a  new 
family  called  to  the  throne ;  but  Hengstenberg  (£g$pf, 
p.  252)  argnes  that  the  appellation  of  "  new  king,"  io 
the  Bible,  which  is  very  <rflen  referred  to  In  proof  of  a 
diange  of  dynasty,  Indicates  only  a  disregud  of  the 
services  of  Joseph,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  the  old  affec- 
tion that  used  to  be  entertained  in  Egypt  and  by  its 
kings  for  the  great  preserver  of  their  country.  Ac- 
cording to  Msnetbo's  BtoT}'  of  the  Exodus — a  story  so 
contradictory  to  historical  truth  as  scarcely  to  be  wor- 
thy of  mention — tbe  Israelites  left  Egypt  In  Uie  reign 
of  Meneptah,  who  was  great-grandson  of  tbe  first  R»> 
meBes,and  son  and  successor  of  the  second.  This  Ung 
is  held  by  some  Egj'ptologists  to  have  reigned  about 
the  time  of  the  rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus,  which 
is  virtually  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  obtainable  fh>m  tbe  genealogies.  There  is,  how- 
ever, good  reason  to  place  these  kings  much  later;  in 
which  case  Barneses  I  would  be  tbe  oppressor  j  bnt 
then  tbe  building  of  Ramesea  could  not  be  placed  in 
his  reign  without  a  disregard  of  Hebrew  chronolt^. 
But  the  argument  that  there  is  no  earlier  known  king 
Barneses  loses  mnch  of  its  weight  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  one  of  tlie  sons  of  A&bmes,  bead  of  tbe  eight- 
eenth dynasty,  who  reigned  about  two  hundred  years 
before  Rameses  I,  bore  the  same  name,  besides  that 
very  many  names  of  kings  of  the  Shepherd  period,  per- 
haps of  two  whole  dynasties,  are  unknown.  Against 
this  one  fact,  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  disregarded, 
we  most  weigh  the  general  evidence  of  the  history, 
which  shows  us  a  king  apparently  governing  a  part 
of  Egypt,  with  subjects  inferior  to  the  Israelites,  and 
fearing  a  war  in  the  country.  Like  the  Pbaraoh  of 
tbe  Exodus,  be  seems  to  have  dwelt  in  Lower  Egypt, 
probably  at  Avarif.  (When  Hoses  went  to  see  his 
people,  and  stew  the  Egyptian,  be  does  not  seem  to 
liave  made  any  Journey,  and  the  bniylng  In  sand 
shows  that  the  place  was  in  a  part  of  Egypt,  Uke 
Goshen,  encompassed  by  sandy  deserts.)  Compare 
this  condition  witfa  the  power  of  tbe  kings  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  ei^teenth  and  of  the  nineteenth  dynasties : 
rulers  of  an  em[nre,  governing  a  united  country  from 
which  the  bead  of  tbeir  line  had  driven  tbe  Shepherds. 
The  view  that  this  Pharaoh  was  of  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  seems  at  first  sight 
extremely  probable,  especially  if  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was  a  Shepherd  king.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Shepherds  at  tbe  commencement  of  this 
dynaa^  would  have  oatarally  caused  an  immediate  or 
graduid  oi^nressioo  of  the  Israelites.  But  it  must  he 
remembered  that  what  we  have  Just  said  of  the  power 
of  some  kings  of  this  dyna.t^.^,^t@^(^g)^ 
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fndeeouore.  The  ailencs  of  the  hirtoricsl  manumeiitfl 
(•  also  to  be  weighed,  when  we  bear  in  mind  bow  nu- 
ttCTOQSthe  gaps  are,Knd  that  we  might  expect  many  of 
the  evcnta  of  the  oppression  to  be  recorded  even  if  the 
txoduB  were  not  noticed.  If  vre  assign  this  Pharaoh  to 
the  age  before  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which  onr  view 
of  l^ebrew  chronology  would  probably  oblige  us  to  do, 
we  have  still  to  determine  whether  be  were  a  Shepherd 
or  an  Egyptian.  If  a  Shepherd,  he  must  have  been  of 
the  flixt«entb  or  the  seventeenth  dyoasty ;  and  that 

-  ju  was  Enyptianized  doe*  not  afford  any  •rgament 
•gdnst  thb  sapposition,  rinca  it  appears  that  foreign 
kings,  who  can  only  be  assSgnad  to  one  of  these  two 

.  lines,  had  Egyptian  names.  In  corroboration  of  this 
new  we  quote  a  remarkable  pafsage  that  does  not 
seem  otherwise  explicable:  "My  people  went  down 
aforetime  into  Egypt  to  so)onm  tliere ;  and  the  Assyr- 
ian  oppressed  tiiem  witliout  oaaaa"  (laa.  Ill,  4) ;  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  ailnrions  to  the  exodus  in 
k  prediction  of  the  same  prophet  respecting  Assyria 
(x,  24, 26).  Our  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
covery that  kings  bearing  a  name  almost  certwnly  an 
Egyptian  translation  of  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  re- 
gal title  are  among  those  apparently  of  the  Shepherd 
age  in  the  Turin  Pai^os  (Lepsius,  KdrngtAadt,  Tafcl 
xviii,  xix,  275,  285),  According  to  our  view  of  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  the  birtii  of  Hoses  occurred  B.C. 
1788.  The  scheme  of  Egyptian  cfaronolog}'  which  we 
have  adopted  places  the  beginning  of  ttie  sixteenth 
(Shepherd)  dynasty  in  B.C.  1755,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  first  kings  of  tbu 
dynasty,  whose  names  are  unknown,  that  the  persecution 
of  the  Israelites  began. 

4.  Tile  naraoh  ofMomi't  £r*lB.— It  Is  often  snp- 
poaed  that  the  Pharaoh  who  ruled  Egj^pt  at  the  Urth 
of  Hoses  is  the  same  Pharaoh  who  ruled  it  when  Mo- 
ses fled  into  Hidian  (Exod.  ii,  15).  There  is  nothing 
in  the  narrative  of  Scripture  to  lead  us  to  this  conclu- 
sion, though  it  may  possibly  have  been  the  case.  The 
probabilities,  however,  seem  to  jxAnt  ibe  other  way. 
We  hare  allowed  tiboat  eight  years  of  bis  reign  to 
have  elapsed  prior  to  the  bhth  of  Hosea,  wlio  at  the 
period  of  flight  was  forty  years  of  age  (Acts  vii,  28). 
Tlie  monarch,  therefore,  if  the  same,  roust  have  reigned 
forty-eight  years,  which  is  an  unnsual  length.  (The 
entire  I6th  dynasty  of  thirty-two  kings  seems  to  have 
lasted  but  112  year's.)  The  jealousy  also  with  which 
Hoses  was  regarded  by  this  I'haraoh  seems  to  indicate 
that  be  did  not  stand  towards  him  in  the  relation  of 
his  grandfather  by  adoption.  The  view  is  further 
confirmed  hy  llie  intimation  in  Exod.  iv,  19,  which 
seems  to  tell  us  that  the  Pharaoh  who  songht  Moses's 
life  lived  nearly  to  the  time  of  hia  return  into  Egypt, 
a  period  of  forty  years.  If  this  were  so,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  this  king  to  have  lieen  the  monarch  who  began 
the  persecution  of  Israel.  We  prefer,  therefore,  to  re- 
gard him  as  difihrent,«nd  as  probably  chosen  by  adop- 
tion, to  continue  the  snccersion  of  a  childless  family. 
We  would  Oiajte  the  year  during  his  reign  at  the  flight 
of  Hoses  to  have  been  B.C.  1698,  and  his  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  great  lawgiver  is  the  only  event  of  his 
reign  recorded  in  Scripture. 

5.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  £rorfe._The  Pharaoh  in 
whose  reign  the  deliverance  of*  the  Israelites  was 
achieved  woald  appear  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne 
not  Ter>-  long  before  the  return  of  Moses  to  Egj-pt  af- 
ter bis  forty  years'  sojourn  In  Midian  (Exod.  iv,  19). 
His  niationship  to  his  predecessor  is  not  told  us,  but 
be  was  probably  of  the  same  dynasty,  and  carried  on 
the  traditional  policy  of  a  Ending  oppression  of  the 
Israelites.  We  do  not  read  of  any  effort  of  his  to  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  that  nation :  he  seems  rather  to 
bare  looked  on  their  numbers  as  an  additional  source 
of  grandeur  and  power  to  Egypt  by  an  enforced  sys- 
tem of  labor.  The  name  of  this  Phsraiih  la  very  vari- 
ously related.  Wilkinson  supposes  him  to  have  been 
Tkothmta  III,  the  fourth  or  fifth  monarch,  acnnding 


to  bim,  of  the  elghteentb  dyna^tx 
politan  kings;  wbUe  Man«Uio,ut.. 
makes  bim  to  have  been  A  mov,  t . 
monarchs;  and  lord  Pradboe 
been  Ptkahmtn,  the  last  of  thii' 
Egspt.  i,  81, 41,  81).  Ptolemy, 
agrees  in  opinion  with  Manettii> 
Various  reasons  are  given  in  t' 
Literatart  (new  ser.  i,  490)  for  f' 
been  Sethos  If.    Respecting  tbf 
can  only  be  snra  that  he  was  rei'.'- 
or  more  before  the  exodtia,  vrbfrh 

His  acts  show  us  a  man  at  onr- 
BtitlouB,  alternately  rebelling  and 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that  I 
work  the  same  wonders  aa  Blosea  m 
then  be  begged  tliat  the  frogs  nrn 
and  to  the  end  be  prayed  tiiat  a  i-i 
moved,  promising  a  concession  iw 
as  soon  as  he  was  respited  failt^ 
This  is  not  strange  in  a  characti 
enced  by  fear,  and  history  aboumU  .. 
raoh.    His  vacillatioD  only  endi  .. 
army  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  l:.^ 
delivered  out  of  hie  hand.    Wl.< . 
drowned  has  been  considered  mi.ii 
it  is  not  so  stated  in  the  account  • 
other  passage,  however,  appear.- 
cxxxvi,  15).    It  seems  to  ite  too 
criticism  either  to  argne  that  th' 
passage  indicates  the  overthrow,  ^  ' 
the  king,  especially  as  the  Ilebrciv 
off"  or  "threw  in"  is  vcrj-  litem' 
a  strong  Shemitic  exprevdon.  B- 
the  preceding  history  his  end  is  for> 
perhaps,  positively  foretold  in  Fx<"' 
this  passage  may  be  rendered,  "For  r 
stretched  out  my  hand,  end  might  ii 
and  thy  people  with  pestilence;  a' 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  earth,' '  a'' 
menturg,  ad  loc.),  instead  of  aa  In  the 

Although  we  bare  already  atateu 
abandoning  the  theory  that  places  i 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  it  may  be  ■ 
additional  and  conclush'e  argomeu* 
uohiiitorical  the  tale  preserved  l>> 
makes  Mmtptah,  the  son  of  Bamesi. 
in  whose  rci^n  the  Israelites  left  i 
was  commonly  current  in  Egypt,  1' 
marked  that  the  hiftorian  gives  it  <>■ 
ity  of  tradition.   H.  Hariette's  receu: 
added  to  tiie  evidence  we  already  b.^ 
In  this  story  the  secret  of  the  sncce.'i^ 
that  they  had  allotted  to  them  l; 
Meneptati,  the  city  of  Avaris,  form 
Shepherds,  but  then  in  ruins,  Tli 
whom  this  place  was  given  were  worl  ' 
ries  east  of  the  Mile  Is  enough  of  itself 
on  the  narrative,  for  there  appear  to  h:' 
ries  north  of  those  opposite  Memphis. 
ris  was  distant  nearly  the  whole  Icn^- 
but  when  it  is  found  that  this  very  kii 
father,  adorned  the  great  temple  of  A 
is  seen  to  Iw  essentiaily  false.    Yet  It 
hie  that  some  calamity  occurred  abont 
which  the  Egyptians  wilfully  or  Ignon'' 
the  exodus :  if  they  did  so  Ignorantly. 
an  argument  that  this  event  took  i>I' 
Shepherd  period,  which  was  probablr 
an  obscure  part  of  the  annals  of  Egypt- 
tor  of  this  Pharaoh  finds  its  parsllp]  arm 
ians  rather  than  the  Egyptians.  The 
oppressor  and  that  of  Sennacherib  ar- 
similar,  though  Sennacherib  seems  to  b.. 
resolute  in  bis  resistance  than  Pharaoh, 
blance  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  especial 
to  indicate  an  idioayncr 
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dnd  wfi^'t  for  national  character  waa  more  marked 
la  aatiqBitj  than  It  b  now  io  m«at  peoples,  doubtless 
bteanae  iaoUtioD  waa  then  general  and  b  now  specUl. 
Tboa,  the  ^yptisD  monuments  show  us  a  people 
byUy  reTcrencing  their  god*,  and  even  those  of  other 
fi.»fMt«  the  moat  powerful  kings  appearing  as  sappli- 
«ala  in  the  repreaentations  of  the  temples  and  tombs. 
Id  the  AMyrian  sculptores,  on  the  contrary,  the  kings 
are  teeo  rather  as  protected  by  the  goda  Uian  aa  wor- 
■hipfnng  then ;  so  that  w«  oaderstand  how  la  sncb  a 
eoontry  lb*  fainoiu  decree  of  Darlns.  which  Daniel 
disobeyed,  could  be  enacted.  Again,  che  Egyptians 
do  sot  seem  to  hnre  tupposed  that  their  enemies  were 
Mpported  by  goda  boatlle  to  those  of  Egypt,  whereas 
the  Asayrians  considered  their  gods  as  more  powerful 
it«n  those  of  the  nations  they  siibdned.  This  is  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  idaa  that  at  least  one 
ef  the  FliarBobs  of  the  oppresskm  waa  an  Auyrian. 

The  idolatry  of  Egypt  appears  to  baTe  trrlved  at  Iti 
height  hi  the  time  of  this  monarch.  We  see  evidences 
of  a  great  difference  between  the  religions  system  of 
this  period  and  of  the  time  of  Joseph's  Pharsota. 
At  both  periods  indeed  we  read  of  the  "magician 
sad  wise  men  of  Egypt,"  but  it  by  no  means  followa 
that  bflcanse  the  names  are  the  same  the  part  dU- 
chatged  by  them  was  identical  in  the  two  periods. 
Bcsidca,  we  read  in  tbe  later  period  (Exod.  vii,  11)  of 
tn  onler  of  men  (mircerera,  C^BTSSQ)  apparently  nn- 
known  in  the  earlier.  These  men  supported  their  au- 
tboritr  and  doctrine  by  claims  to  miraculous  power 
(Tcr.  IIX  whether  we  aoppoee  them  to  have  executed 
their  feats  merely  by  a  skilful  system  of  Jugglery 
sad  alnght  of  band,  or,  as  many  tbink,  by  ^boUcal 
aid.  Tbe  antbority  of  tbe  Goid  of  Israel.  acknowU 
tigiA  by  tbe  earlier  Pharaoh,  is  by  this  king  scom- 
fully  renounced,  and  a  vast  system  of  polytheism,  em- 
Irsdng  the  funoas  worship  of  sacred  animals,  is  firmly 
MtabUihed  as  the  religion  of  Egypt  (v,  2 ;  xii,  12 ; 
riii,  26).  This  was  tbe  suitable  time  chosen  by  God, 
«bM  a  gmt  monarcb  roled  over  tbe  greatest  empire 
of  iu  time,  which  had  brought  to  ftill  dereli^ment  the 
idalsti}- 1^  It  widely  propagated,  to  read  a  lesson  to 
the  GratiU  worU  on  the  feeUaness  of  Idols  as  com- 
pared to  him. 

Before  speaking  of  the  later  Pharaohs  we  may  men- 
tioQ  a  point  of  weight  in  reference  to  the  identillcation 
of  thwe  ewlier  ones.  The  acconnts  of  tbe  campaigns 
of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  dgfateentb,  nineteenth,  and 
tirsatieth  dynasties  have  not  been  found  to  contain 
say  reference  to  the  Israelites.  Hence  it  might  be 
•apposed  that  in  their  days,  or  at  least  during  the 
crMter  part  of  tbe  time,  the  Israelites  were  not  yet  in 
the  I'ruoiised  iMd.  There  is,  however,  an  almost 
e^nal  silence  aa  to  the  Canaanitish  nations.  The  land 
itsd(  Kamma  or  Kanaam,  is  indeed  mentioned  as  in- 
vaded, as  wall  aa  those  of  JtTAsfti  and  Amar,  referring 
lotheHlttiteawidAmoritea;  bnt  tbe  latter  two  mnst 
hiTi  been  brancbea  of  those  nations  seated  in  the  val- 
Ify  the  Orontea.  A  recently  discovered  record  of 
TfaDthaics  III,  published  by  M.  de  Rougi  in  the  Itnue 
Ardiiohgiq^u  (Nov.  1661,  p.  844  sq.),  contains  many 
MOM  of  Canaanldsh  towns  conquered  by  that  king, 
Ut  act  one  rect^nlsed  as  Isnelitish.  These  Canaan- 
itish aamee  are,  moreover,  on  tbe  Inaelitlsh  borders, 
s«  b  tbe  heart  of  tbe  orantry.  It  u  interesting  that 
■  {Test  battle  u  shown  to  have  been  won  by  this  king 
■t  Mspddo.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Egyptians 
tither  abstained  from  attacking  tbe  Israelites  from  a 
norilrctian  of  the  calamities  of  the  exodus,  or  that 
thfy  were  on  friendly  terms.  It  is  very  remarkable 
Ast  Iht  Egyptian*  were  granted  privileges  in  the  bw 
(Dni:  xslii,  7),  and  that  SUshsik,  the  arst  king  of 
EOTt  afbir  tbe  exodus  whom  we  know  to  have  in- 
iideil  the  Hebrew  territories,  was  of  foreign  extrac- 
■ns,  if  Dot  actaally  a  foreigner. 

6.  Pkannk,  tU  raOcr-Maw  ^  3terei.  —  la  tbe 


genealogies  of  tbe  tribe  of  Jndah,  mention  U  Inade  ol 
the  dauK'bter  of  a  Pharaoh  maiiried  to  an  Israelite: 
"  Bithiah,  the  dan^ter  of  Pharaoh,  which  Mered  took" 
(1  Cbron.  iv,  16).  That  the  name  Pharaoh  here  prob- 
ably designates  an  Egyptbn  king  we  have  already 
shown,  and  observed  that  tbe  date  of  Mered  is  doubt- 
ful, although  it  is  likely  that  he  lived  before,  or  not 
moch  after,  tbe  exodus.  See  Bithiah.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  name,  Miriam,  of  one  of  the  family  of 
Mered  (ver.  17),  apparently  his  sister,  or  perhaps  a 
daughter  by  Bithiah,  suggests  that  this  part  of  the 
genealogies  may  refer  to  about  the  time  of  tbe  exodus. 
This  marriage  may  tend  to  aid  us  In  determining  the 
age  of  the  sojourn  in  Eg}-pt.  It  is  perhaps  less  probable 
that  an  Egyptian  Pharaub  would  have  given  bis  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  an  Israelite,  than  that  a  Sbepherd 
king  would  have  done  so,  before  the  oppression.  But 
Bithiah  may  have  been  taken  in  war  after  the  exodns, 
by  the  surprise  of  a  caravan,  or  In  a  foray.  Others, 
however,  bring  down  this  event  to  tbe  times  of  or  near 
those  of  David.  It  was  then  tbe  policy  of  tbe  Pha- 
raohs to  ally  themselves  with  the  great  families  whose 
power  Uy  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  as  we  know 
from  the  intermarruges  of  Hadad  and  Solomon  with 
the  Egyptian  dynaa^.  Tbe  most  interesting  fbatnre 
connected  witb  this  transaction  is  the  name,  Bithbb 
(daughter  of  Jehovah),  given  to  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh. It  exhibits  the  true  faith  of  Israel  as  exerting 
its  influence  abroad,  and  gaining  proselytes  even  in 
the  royal  house  of  idolatrous  Egypt.    See  Mbbko. 

7.  Pluiraok,a£  FnOtctor qf  J/adad.—With  the  ex- 
ception of  tbe  preceding  Pharaoh,  whose  date  b  donbt< 
fbl,  there  b  »  long  silence  In  Jewbb  history  as  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt.  During  tbe  period  of  the  jndgee,  and 
throughout  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David,  they  had 
apparentiy  neither  entered  into  alliance  nor  made  war 
with  the  Israelites,  If  such  an  event  had  happened,  it 
b  probable  that  some  mention  would  have  been  made 
of  it  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  during  this  pe- 
riod they  had  made  no  wara  nor  effected  any  conquests 
to  tbe  east  of  Egypt,  for  the  seaboard  of  Canaan,  which 
Israel  did  not  during  this  time  occupy,  seems  to  have 
been  a  usual  passage  for  the  Eg}-ptbn  armies  in  their 
eastern  wars.  But  the  silence  of  Scriptore  points  to 
the  probability  that  for  this  long  period  Egypt  did  not 
occupy  the  comnisnding  poaition  of  the  earlier  or  the 
bter  Pharaohs.  Intestine  divis'ons  and  dynastic  quar- 
reb  may  during  a  great  portion  of  it  have  retained  the 
Egyptians  within  their  proper  borders,  satisfied  if  they 
were  not  assailed  by  foreign  nations.  In  the  reign  of 
David  we  inddentally  find  notice  of  a  Pharaoh  who 
received  with  distinction  Hadad  the  Edomite  fleeing 
from  Joab,  and  gave  him  his  sisler-in-Isw  fur  vriTe  (1 
Kings  xi,  1&-22).  We  find  this  Fharaoh  ruling  from 
about  the  twentieth  vear  of  David'n  reign  to  its  close, 
i. «.  from  about  B.C.'l08»  to  B.C.  1013.  Hts  reign  per- 
haps eame  to  an  end  soon  after  David'r  death,  as  Sol- 
omon's bther-ln-law  is  thought  to  have  been  another 
Pharaoh.  His  treatment  of  Hadad,  a  b!tier  enemy 
of  David,  and  with  strong  reason  so,  was  certainly  an 
unfriendly  act  towards  the  lalter,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  attended  by  any  ulterior  consequences. 
No  war  ensued  between  Et-^ypt  and  Israel,  and  Pha- 
raoh made  no  attempt  to  restore  Hadad  to  the  throne 
of  Edom.  When  this  latter,  upon  DavU'a  death, 
sought  to  return  home,  evidently  with  the  ioteotion  of 
disturbing  the  reign  of  Solomon  in  its  commencement, 
Pharaoh  was  apparently  opposed  to  his  return,  very 
probably  from  adlsinclination  to  furor  any  Bt«p  which 
might  involve  bim  in  unpleasant  relatinns  witb  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  Israel,  then  at  the  height  of  its 
greatness.  IVoliably  io  the  Srat  part  of  this  account 
the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  an  Eigrptian  mining-Fta- 
tion  in  tbe  peninsula  of  Sin^  and  so  obtained  guides 
to  conduct  them  into  Egypt  There  they  were  re- 
ceived in  accordance  with  tbe  Egyptian  policy,  but 
with  the  especial  ftivor  that  seems  to  have  been  shown 
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tbont  tfaU  time  towards  the  eutem  neighbors  of  the 
Fharaohs,  which  m&y  reasonably  be  lupposod  to  have 
led  to  the  establishnieot  of  the  twenl7--aecond  dynasty 
of  foreign  extraction.  For  the  identification  of  tiiis 
Pliaraoh  we  have  chionological  indications,  and  the 
name  of  bia  irife.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt  at  this  time  is  extremely  obscure,  nei- 
ther tha  monumenta  nor  Manetho  giving  as  clear  in- 
formation as  to  the  liings.  It  appears  that  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  the  high- 
priests  of  Amen,  the  god  of  Thebes,  gained  great  pow- 
er, and  at  last  supplanted  the  Rameses  famUy,  at  least 
in  Upper  Eg}'pt.  At  the  same  time  •  line  of  Tanitic 
kings,  Manedio'a  twenty-fint  dynasty,  seems  to  Iiave 
ruled  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  feeble  twentieth  dynasty 
was  probably  soon  extinguished,  bat  the  prtest-ruiers 
and  the  Tanites  appear  to  have  reigned  contemporano- 
oasly,  until  they  were  both  succeeded  liythe  Bubastites 
of  the  twenty  .aecond  dynasty,  of  wliom  Sheshonit  I,  the 
Shialiak  of  the  Bible,  was  the  first.  The  monam«itB 
ban  preserved  the  names  of  sevnal  of  the  bigh- 
prieat?,  perhaps  all,  and  probably  of  some  of  the  Ta- 
nites; but  It  ia  a  question  whether  Manetbo's  Tanitic 
line  does  not  include  some  of  the  former,  and  we  liaTe 
no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  its  numbers.  It 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Pharaoh  or  Pha- 
raohs spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  ruling  in  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon  were  Tanites,  as  Tania  was  near- 
est to  the  Israeiltish  territory.  We  have  therefore  to 
compare  the  cbroaolo^cal  indications  vi  Scripture 
with  tlie  list  of  this  dynasty,  Sbishak  must  have  be- 
gun to  reign  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Solomon  (B.C. 
989).  The  conquest  of  .Edom  probably  took  place 
some  fifty  years  earlier.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred 
that  Hadad  fled  to  a  king  of  Egypt  who  may  have 
ruled  at  least  twen^-flve  years,  probably  cw^ng  to 
govern  before  Solomon  married  tbe  dau^bter  of  a  Pha- 
raoh early  in  his  reign ;  for  it  seems  unlikely  that  tbe 
protector  of  David's  enemy  woold  have  given  bis 
(laughter  to  Solomon,  unless  be  were  a  powerless  king, 
which  it  appears  was  not  the  case  with  Solomon's  fa- 
ther-in-law. This  would  give  a  reign  of  twenty-five 
years,  or  25  -{-x  separated  from  the  close  of  tbe  dynasty 
by  a  period  of  twenty-foor  or  twenty-five  years.  Ac- 
corcUng  to  Africanus,  the  listof  the  twenty-first  dynasty 
is  as  follows :  Smendes,  26  years ;  Psosennes,  46 ;  Neph- 
elcberes,  4 ;  Amenotbis,  9 ;  Osochor,  6 ;  Psinaches,  9 ; 
Psusnnnes,  14 ;  but  Eusebius  gives  tbe  second  king  41, 
and  tbe  lust  35  years,  and  his  numbers  make  up  the 
sum  of  130  years,  which  Africanua  and  be  agree  in  as- 
signing to  the  dynasty,  although  the  true  sum  seema 
to  be  109  years.  If  we  toke  the  numbers  of  Enaebiue, 
Osochor  would  probably  be  the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Ha- 
dad fled,  and  Psusennes  II  the  father-in-law  of  Solo- 
mon ;  but  the  numbers  of  Africanus  would  snbstitute 
Psosennes  I,  and  probably  Psinaches.  We  cannot, 
however,  be  sure  that  the  reigns  did  not  overlap,  or 
were  not  separated  by  intervals,  and  the  numbers  are 
not  to  be  conudered  trostworthy  until  tested  by  the 
monuments.  The  royal  names  of  tbe  period  have 
been  searched  in  vain  for  any  one  resembling  Tabpe- 
nes.  If  the  Egyptian  equivalent  to  the  similar  geo- 
graphical name  Tah|)iinhc!>,  ete.,  wen  known,  we 
might  have  fiomo  clew  to  that  of  this  queen.  See 
Tahpanhes;  Tahpexes. 

8.  Pkiiraoh,lhe  Falhtr-iit-law  of  Solomon. — In  the 
narrative  of  tbe  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign,  aftor  the 
account  of  the  dentha  of  A<lonijah,  Joab,  and  Shimei, 
and  the  deprivation  of  Abiathar,  we  read:  "And  the 
kingdom  was  established  in  ihe  hand  of  Solomon.  And 
Solomon  made  afSnity  with  Pharaoh  king  of  Egj'pt, 
and  took  rtiaraoh's  daughter,  and  brought  her  into  the 
city  of  David,  until  he  had  made  an  end  of  building  his 
own  tiouae,  and  the  house  of  tbe  Lord,  and  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  round  abont"  (1  Kings  ii,  46;  iii,  I).  The 
events  mentioned  before  the  marriage  belong  altogether 
to  tbe  very  commencement  of  Solanon's  reign,  except- 
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ing  the  matter  of  Shimei,  which,  extending  thro^ti  I 
three  years,  is  carried  on  to  its  completion.  The  men-  \ 
tion  that  the  queen  was  brought  into  the  city  of  David 
while  Solomon's  house,  and  the  Temple,  and  the  diy- 
wall  were  building,  shows  that  tbe  marriage  took  pbee 
not  later  than  the  eleventh  year  of  the  king,  when  tht 
Temple  was  finished,  having  been  commenced  in  thr 
fourth  year  (vi,  1, 37, 38).  It  is  also  evideni  that  ibii 
alliance  was  before  Solomon's  falling  away  into  idalaUv 
(iii,  8),  of  which  the  Egyptian  queen  does  not  seem  to  i 
have  been  one  of  the  causes.  From  this  cfaronologicil 
indication  it  appears  tliat  the  marriage  most  have  takoi 
place  between  about  twen^-fmir  and  elereo  yean  be- 
fore Shiabak's  iccesuon.  It  must  be  recollected  that  it 
seems  certain  that  Solomon's  father-io-Iaw  was  not  tbe 
Pharaoh  who  was  reigning  when  Hadad  left  E^ypC 
Both  Pharaohs,  as  already  shown,  cannot  yet  be  ideoti- 
fied  in  Manctho's  list.    See  Pharaoh's  UAvoirrElL 

This  Pharaoh  led  an  expedition  into  Palestine,  which 
ia  thus  inddentally  mentioned,  where  the  building  of 
Geaerby  Solomon  is  recorded:  "Pbaraoh  king  of  Egypt 
had  gone  up,  and  taken  Gezer,  and  burnt  it  with  fin, 
and  slain  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  the  city,  sad 
given  it  [for]  a  present  unto  his  daughter,  Sokifflon'i  ; 
wife"  (ix,  16).  This  is  a  very  curious  bietorical  or- 
cumstance,  for  it  shows  that  in  tbe  reign  (rf  David  or 
Solomon,  more  probably  tlie  latter,  an  Egyptian  kiaf, 
apparendy  on  terms  of  friendAip  with  the  Inaditid) 
monarch,  oondocted  an  expedition  into  Palestine,  a^ 
beueged  and  captored  a  Canaanitiah  city.  This  oc- 
currence warns  us  against  the  supposition  that  eimiltt 
expeditions  could  not  have  occurred  in  earlier  tiawi 
without  a  war  with  the  Israelites.  Its  incidental  dmb- 
tioii  also  shows  the  danger  of  inferring,  from  the  ulence 
of  Scriptoreaatoany  such  earlier  expedition,  tbatnoib- 
ing  of  the  kind  took  place. 

Tbia  PbirMh  we  suppose  to  have  reigned  over  d 
Egypt,  but  be  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  poesc*- 
sions  in  Asia.   The  kingdom  of  Israel,  we  are  (uld, 
stretched  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and  the  bradti  ' 
of  Egypt  (1  Kings  iv,  21),  so  that  Egypt  seems  to  hare 
been  strictly  confined  on  the  eastward  by  Philislia  and 
Canaan.   His  expedition  to  and  capture  of  Geser  wsi 
tbe  capture  of  a  city  hitherto  independent  both  of  him 
and  Solomon,  and  over  which  he  retained  no  «uiboatT 
(I  Kings  ix,  15, 16),  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  at  ttis 
time  of  greater  extent  and  power  than  that  of  Egi'pt, 
so  that  tbe  alliance  with  Solomon  would  be  courted  by 
Pharaoh,  and  seems  to  have  been  productive  of  gml 
commercial  advantages  both  to  Egypt  and  hnel  (1 
Kings  X,  ^,  29 ;  2  Chron.  i,  16, 17).  It  is  tbe  flrst  direct 
iiitercouise  of  which  we  are  with  cert^ty  informed  be-  i 
tween  these  two  kingdoms  since  tbe  time  of  Ihe  exodua  I 
It  is  most  likely  that  Pbaraoh'a  daughter,  married  u> 
Solomon  in  the  opening  of  his  reign,  and  wben  his  ceal 
for  Jehovah  and  his  worship  was  at  its  height,  was  brr> 
self  a  convert  to  tbe  faith  of  Solomon  (*  Ivinga  iii,  1-3}. 
He  would  scarcely  at  this  period  of  his  life  have  mar-  i 
ried  au  idolatresa.  and  in  the  ffitbiab  of  an  uncertain 
dato  we  have  already  seen  some  evidence  of  the  intlo-  ' 
ence  of  true  religion  on  the  royal  house  of  PhandL  j 
Nor  can  we  readily  suppose  that  the  Song  of  Solomm,  I 
emblematic  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  Church,  wat 
founded  on  any  other  than  the  marriage  of  Solomon 
with  a  daughter  i>r  the  tnie  faith.  To  what  extent  thii 
good  influence  mny  have  spread  in  the  family  of  Pha- 
raoh can  be  only  matter  of  conjectore.    If  it  had  pie- 
vuled  to  any  great  extmt  it  may  have  putly  led  to  I 
the  change  of  dynasty  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  I 
took  place  in  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Any  i 
tendency  towards  truth,  if  it  existed  in  the  myal  hoas^ 
was  not  shared  by  the  priesthood  or  people  of  ^ypt,  : 
who  were  firmly  wedded  to  their  debaaed  ayUon  of  i 
idolatry.  i 

This  Egyptian  alliance  is  tbe  fiist  indication,  how- 
ever, after  the  days  of  Hosm,  of  that  leaning  to  Egypt 
which  was  distiutt^v  fo  AU^|5^[^d  p«d.wd 
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ike  nost  fiautrmu  conseqaenees  in  later  tiroee.  The 
utin  kioga  of  Egypt  an<t  the  Ethiopians  readily  sup- 
|BRed  the  HebrewR,  and  were  unwilling  to  make  war 
upnu  tbem,  bat  ther  rendered  tbem  mere  tributaries,  and 
npoatd  them  tn  tbe  enmity  of  the  kings  of  Asn'ria.  If 
cbr  HctaewB  did  not  ineur  a  direct  punishment  for  (heir 
letting  to  EgypCi  atill  thia  act  must  have  weakened  th«r 
trad  ia  the  divine  favor,  and  paralysed  their  efforts  to 
ikfaid  the  country  against  the  Ase^rians  and  their  party. 

The  next  kings  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bibte  are 
SUsbak,  probably  Zerah,  and  So.  The  first  and  second 
«f  iheK  vere  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  if  the  itlen- 
tiicstion  of  Zerah  with  Userken  be  accepted,  and  the 
ihird  vudoabdess  one  of  the  two  Shebeks  of  tbe  twen- 
iT-tfth  (lyaasry,  which  was  of  Ethiopians.  The  twen- 
K-Mooad  dynaity  was  a  line  of  kings  trf  foreign  ori- 
Itin,  whs  retained  fiweign  names,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  Zoab  is  called  a  C'ushite  in  the  Bible  (3  Chron. 
UV.9;  ooBp.xTi,8).  Sh^wk  was  probably  also  a  for- 
ti^  BSDM.  The  title  '*  Pharaoh"  is  probably  not  once 
pT«n  to  thne  kings  in  the  l^ble,  because  they  were 
not  Egyptians,  and  did  not  bear  Egyptian  names.  The 
Shqiherd  kings,  it  must  be  remarked,  adopted  Egyp- 
tian atme^  and  therefore  tome  of  the  earlier  aorereigns 
catted  Pbanohs  in  the  Bible  may  be  conjectured  to  hare 
been  Shepherds  notwithsUnding  that  they  bear  this  ti- 
ite.   SeeSniaHAR;  So;  Zkrah. 

9.  Pkaraok,  Ike  Oppomnt  of  Smnitckerib. — It  is  not 
St  all  eeitain  that  the  name  uaed  fur  so  many  centuries 
fcr  the  sapceme  ruler  of  Egypt  was  ever  again  crarect- 
ly  used  kg  kid/to  designate  a  particular  king  of  Egj'pL 
The  Pbanoh  of  whom  we  read  in  the  reign  of  H«u- 
kisb  as  the  rival  of  the  Assyrian  Sennacherib  (2  Kings 
xriii,  21 ;  ba.  xxxvi,  9),  is,  indeed,  simply  called  Pha- 
tw»h,  Utt  tbli  title  is  not  given  him  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian,  but  by  the  Assyrian  general  Rabsbakefa.  Pha- 
laub  ii  still,  indeed,  uwd  as  the  generic  title  of  Egyp> 
baa  myalty  (Iss.  xix,  II).  when  no  individual  king 
n  ineodetl,  but  whcu  paitieular  kings  are  meant  the 
Seripturcs  join  to  Pharaoh  a  second  title,  aa  I^arwb- 
Swiw,  Ptaaraoh-Hophra.  This  nay  have  been  Joae- 
jkmit  reaMMi  for  hia  statement  (^nf.  viii,  6,  2)  that 
riler  the  Guber-in-law  of  Solomon  no  king  of  Egypt 
uxd  this  nim&  The  Jewish  historian  was  too  well 
sei|wuated  with  Scripture  not  to  have  known  of  tbe 
ink  ia  eonaectioo  wiUi  a  second  name,  and  he  therefore 
■eau  ptwbaUy  that  il  was  never  again  used  by  itaelf 
a>  tke  title  <d  Egyptian  royalty.  Tbe  king  of  whom 
«e  sie  BOW  speaking  reigned  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
H«ukiab.  i.e.  about  &C.  713,  and  was  the  contempo- 
nuy  of  Tirhakah  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  Sennacherib 
liiug  <tf  Assyria.  This  latter  syiurhroniam  depends, 
iMntever,  on  the  eorrectnesH  of  the  present  Hebrew 
leu,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  corrupted,  and 
tkK  it  was  Sar^gon  and  not  Sennacherib  who  invaded 
•Hsla  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  llezekiah  (Jowm,  of 
Hoer.  iJt,  Oct.  1868;  Jan.  18^).  The  comparison  of 
nunnb  in  tbe  above  passages  to  a  broken  reed  is  re- 
»«rkable,  as  the  common  hieroglyphics  for  "  king,"  re- 
Hiictcd  to  Egyptian  sovereigns,  Su-lm,  strictly  a  title 
«( tbe  ruler  of  Upper  Egypt,  commence  with  a  bent 

which  is  an  ideographic  ^ymbolieal  rign  printer  to 
lb  ■ord,  and  is  somedmea  used  alone  without  any 
rbaoeue  cooiplement.  This  Pharaoh  can  only  be  the 
^rkM  whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  the  opponent  of 
-Vuarberibi,  and  who  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
^iheZHof  Hanetho,  the  last  king  of  his  twent^--third 
diDsMv.  Hrhakab,  aa  an  Ethiopian,  whether  then 
mfisg  ia  Egypt  or  not,  is,  like  So,  apparently  not  called 
^'kmA.  See  Tirhakah. 

10.  naraa4*AM4o. — ^He  was  king  of  Egypt  during 
i!r  reigns  of  Jomh,  Jehoahas,  and  Jeboiafcim,  kings 
<-)i>Ish  (2  Kings  xxiii,  29-^4).  We  do  not  read  of 
^  ia  Scripture  until  the  last  year  of  Jonah's  reign, 
^609i  How  long  before  this  he  inay  have  been  king 
'Egypt  the  Bible  gives  us  no  help  in  ascertaining. 
ItWBtions  bim  aa  still  rmgning  in  the  fourth  year  of 
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king  Jehoiakim,  L  &  B.C.  606  (Jer.  xWl^^f),  and  Ihmi  8 
Kings  xxiv,  7  it  aeemi  probable  that  he  continued  to 
re^  for  a  considerable  time  after  this.  In  the  Klde 
his  name  ia  written  JfM,  U3,  and  JVeibU,  DSS,  and 
in  hieroglyphics  ffetu.  This  king  was  of  the  Siritic 
twenty-^th  dynasty,  of  which  Hanetho  makes  him 
eitbv  the  fifth  ruler  (AfHcanns)  or  the  uxth  (Eosebi- 
us).  Herodotus  calls  him  Ntkdt,  and  assigns  to  him  a 
reign  ^ sixteen  years,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  mon- 
uments. According  to  this  historian,  he  was  the  son  of 
l*sammetichus  I;  this  the  monuments  do  not  corrobo- 
rate. Dr.  Brugsch  aaya  that  he  married  Xlt-Aken, 
Nitocris,  daughter  of  Psammelichus  I  and  queen  She- 
puntepet,  who  appears,  lilie  her  mother,  to  have  been 
the  heireHB  of  an  Egyptian  royal  line,  and  supposes  that 
be  was  the  son  of  Psammetichus  by  anoth«r  wife  (see 
ilitl.  tTEffgpte,  p.  263 ;  comp.  848>  If  he  married  Nib>> 
cri^  he  may  have  been  caUed  by  Herodotus  by  mistake 
the  son  of  Psammetichus. 

The  father  of  Necho  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  uege  and  capture  from  the  Anj'rians  of  the 
strong  town  of  Aebdod,  which  had  been  taken  from  ttw 
Egyptians  in  the  reign  of  Sargon  (Herod,  ii,  157 ;  Isa. 
XX,  1).  In  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  empire  Egypt 
ventured  once  more  beyond  her  eastern  confines,  and 
indulged  in  the  hope  of  universal  domination.  Necho 
in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  prepared  to  carry  out 
to  completion  bis  father's  ambitious  designs,  and  it  was 
in  this  endeavor  that  be  came  into  contact  with  the 
kingdom  of  Jndah,  and  so  finds  a  place  in  Scripture 
history.  Claiming  an  oracle  from  the  true  Qod,  he  ad- 
vanced an  Egyptian  array  agunst  tbe  town  of  Carche- 
misli  on  the  Euphrates,  then  apparently  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  21;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  29).  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Necho's  claim  to  this  orade  was  sincere,  and  that  he  real- 
ly thought  himself  commissioned  to  go  to  war  with  Assy- 
ria. How  far  this  may  indicate  a  true  knowledge  of  God 
on  Necho's  part  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  understood  as  more  than  a  con  viction  that  tbe 
war  was  predestined,  fur  it  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
Necho's  army  and  the  curtailment  of  his  empire.  Jo- 
siah,  however,  inAuenced  perhaps  by  an  alliance  with 
Assyria,  or  dreading  the  rising  ambition  of  Egypt,  dis- 
puted the  march  of  Pharaoh's  army.  In  rain  the  lat- 
ter, evidently  most  onwiliing  to  coroe  into  collision  with 
Josiah,  entreated  him  not  to  oppose  him,  and  pleaded 
the  oracle  of  him  whom  be  would  appear,  in  common 
with  Josiah,  to  have  rect^ised  as  the  true  Uod.  At 
Hegiddo(now  Lejj&n).a  town  not  far  from  tbecoast-Iine 
of  Palefltine,  so  frequently  tbe  passage  of  great  armies  in 
the  old  wars  of  Asia,  Josiah  encountered  the  armies  of 
Egypt,  and  his  death  on  this  occasion  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  lamenutinns  among  his  people  long  after  it  took 
place.  Without  pausing  upon  his  march,  or  returning 
back  to  attack  Jertisalem,  Pharaoh  seems  to  have  passed 
on  with  all  haste  to  accomplish  bis  orif^nal  dewgn  of 
capturing  Carchemtsh,  which  commanded  one  of  the 
ordinary  fords  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thus  of  meeting 
and  conquering  the  king  of  Assyria  in  his  own  domin- 
hms.  In  this  great  cxpeiUtion  he  was  entirely  sueceasr 
fuL  He  took  Carebemisb,  and  retained  possession  of 
the  countries  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates  until 
tbe  ri^g  power  of  Babylon  under  the  great  Nebucbad- 
neazar  met  and  overthrew  the  S^ptian  army  four 
years  afterwards  at  Carchemtsh,  and  forced  them  back 
into  their  own  land.  Ketuming  from  the  Euphratni, 
he  treated  Judsea  as  a  conquered  conntry,  and  exercised 
over  it  the  same  absolute  authority  which  the  Babylo- 
nians did  immediately  after  him.  Sending  for  Jehoa- 
haa  to  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamatb,  on  the  Omntes,  a 
favorite  camping- ground  for  the  great  armies  of  that 
period  (RotHnson,  Bihi.  Ar*. iii, 645),  he  placed  him  there 
in  bonds  for  a  time  after  a  brief  reign  of  three  months. 
This  he  seems  to  have  done  because  be  was  not  con- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  a  king.    On  hia  iarthcr  march 
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homeward,  Necho  entered  as  a  oooqnenr  into  JenuA- 
leai,  pliced  the  brother  of  JchMhas  oo  tbe  thnne,  and 
put  tbe  land  to  tribute.  He  tben  seems  to  hsve  re- 
turned to  Egypt,  carrying  with  him  the  dethroned  king 
ef  Judah,  who  died  in  the  land  of  bis  captivitT.  The 
expedition  of  Necho,  which  Scripture  describes  a*  hav- 
ing been  made  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  Josephus 
says  was  directed  against  tbe  Hedes  and  Babyk>nianB, 
who  had  at  tbia  time,  aeconling  to  him,  captured  Nin- 
eveh (j4fi&  X,  6;  abe  RiwUnaon's  Herod,  i,  418.  He- 
rodotus mentions  this  battle,  lelating  that  Necho  made 
war  against  the  Syrians,  and  defeat^  them  at  Hagdtv 
lus,  after  which  be  took  Cadytis, "  a  large  city  of  Syria" 
(ii,  169).  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Mag- 
dolus  is  Uegiddo,  and  not  the  Egyptian  town  of  that 
name  [see  HiODOL],but  the  identification  of  Cadytis  is 
difficult.  It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  Jerusalem,  and 
its  name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  ancient 
title, "  the  Holy,"  mSITpn,  but  it  is  elsewhere  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  a  great  coast-town  of  Palestine 
near  Egypt  (iti,  6),  and  it  baa  therefore  been  supposed 
to  be  Uaza.  The  difficulty  that  Gaza  is  not  beyond 
Megiddo  would  perhaps  be  removed  if  Herodotus  be 
.thought  to  have  confimnded  He^ddo  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Hagddns,  or  we  may  understand  the  term  "  coast" 
here  used  in  a  wide  sense.  (See  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
wm^  note  to  Herod,  ii,  169,  ed.  Rawlinson.)  It  seems 
possible  that  Cadytis  ts  tbe  Hittite  city  Ketesh,  on  the 
Orontes,  which  was  the  chief  stronghold  in  Syria  of 
those  captured  by  the  kings  of  the  dghteenth  and  nine- 
teenth i^naslics^  The  Greek  histtniu  adds  that  Ne- 
cho dedicated  tbe  dress  he  wore  «i  tbeae  occanooa  to 
Apollo  at  the  temple  of  Bnmchtdc  (1^  c). 

The  power  of  Egypt  under  Necho  at  this  period  of 
his  reign  was  very  greaL  From  the  comporition  of  the 
army  which  he  led  to  Carchemish  and  left  there  in  gar- 
rison (Jer.  xlvi,  9),  we  gather  that  Ethiopia  and  Libya 
were  at  this  time  a  part  of  his  dominions.  Eastward 
of  Egypt  his  power  extended  to  the  Great  River,  and 
the  Lydians,  if  not  his  subjects,  were  in  Uiict  league 
with  bim. '  This  was  the  period  <rfthe  fidl  </  Assyria, 
and  Egypt  for  a  time  succeeded  to  its  rule  on  the  west 
of  tbe  Euphrates  (Wilkinson,  i,  167).  This  was  that 
time  of  boasting  in  its  military  successes  which  Jere- 
miah describes  in  ch.  xlvi,  and  he  ukes  occasion  from  it 
to  predict  the  approaching  overthrow  of  Egypt.  When 
this  land  "nee  np  like  a  flood,  and  he  said,  I  will  go 
up,  and  will  cover  the  earth,"  tbe  prophet  in  plain  words 
^oke  of  approaching  defeat  in  battle  and  alter  humilia- 
tion as  a  nation.  The  power  of  Necho  to  the  east  of 
Egypt  only  lasted  about  four  years.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebncbadneazar,  having  conquered 
Nineveh,  had  leisure  to  turn  his  arms  against  Egypt. 
At  Carchemish,  which  Necho  had  wrested  from  the  As- 
syrians, the  Babylonian  army  conquered  that  of  Egypt. 
Whether  Necho  was  present  at  Uiis  contest  does  not 
appear.  Its  issue  was  that  he  was  driven  out  of  Asia 
and  came  into  it  no  more  (2  Kings  xxiv,  7).  It  would 
seem  to  bare  been  at  a  later  period,  however,  that  the 
utter  humiliation  of  Egypt  described  by  Jeremiah  took 
pla(»,  though  the  battle  of  Carchemish  was  one  of  those 
dedsive  conflicts  which  changed  for  a  period  the  his- 
tory of  the  worid.  The  strength  of  Neebo's  armies 
seema  not  to  have  lain  in  the  native  Egyptians,  but  in 
foreigners, whethersubjects,a]liea,ormercenaries.  They 
were  Ethiopians,  Ubyans,  and  Lydians  who  fought  with 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Wilkinson  places  tbe  death  of  Necho 
shortly  before  the  captivity  of  Jehoiakim  (i,  167).  It 
IS  not  certain,  however,  that  Jeboiaktm  was  carried 
away  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  I'he  book  of  Kings 
makes  no  mention  of  such  an  occurrence.  Josephus 
states  that  he  was  put  to  death  at  Jerusalem  (^4  »/.  x,  6, 
8).  The  second  book  of  Chronicles  only  saya  (xxxvi, 
6)  that  he  was  put  into  fetters  for  the  purpose  of  beinf; 
brought  to  Babylon,  If  Josephus's  account  is  true,  this 
purpose  was  not  put  into  execution.   Necho  is  famous 


in  history  tat  other  be^ee  his  militaty  exphntik  TIh 
celebrated  canal  of  Suet,  according  to  Ucmdotas  (n, 
168;  Me  Wilkinson,],  70),  was  completed  by  lUakioc. 
He  is  also  stated  by  this  historian  to  have 
gUed  Africa,  a  performance  tbe  credibility  of  which  ii 
diluted  by  him  for  tbe  very  reason  that  makca  it  to 
modem  readers  all  but  certainly  true  (Herod,  iv,  6i: 
see  WilkiDsun,  i,  160;  Sir  C  Lewis,  AtUomamg  of  tie 
AmdenlM,  p.  317).    See  NncHtv 

11,  Pkaraok-ffopkreu—Thu  is  tbe  laat  oTtbcFI*- 
nobs  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  tbe  Kbl&    He  is 
introduced  to  our  notice  in  connection  with  tbe  daiaag 
period  of  tbe  Jewish  monarchy,  as  attempting  to  want 
off*  from  God's  people' tbe  Judgments  brongbt  npoDthmi 
for  their  sins  at  the  hand  of  Nebochadnezzar  (Jer.  ^ 
xxxvii,  7).    He  was  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  tbe  | 
ninth  year  of  tbe  reign  of  Zedekiab  (S  Kings  xxv,  I), 
L  e.  alwut  B.C.  590,  continued  to  reign  when  Jemdcn  ! 
had  been  Uken  by  tbe  BabyIDnian^  B.C.  fiSS,  and  wm  ! 
to  continue  reigning  until  a  signal  destruction  riwaU  I 
fall  upon  bim,  and  be  was  to  miller  tbe  luas  of  lift  at  the  | 
band  of  his  enemies  (Jer.  xliv,  SO),  a  prediction  falfilkd 
about  five  years  subsequently  in  the  invancm  of  EfEypi 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  about  B.C,  682  (Joeepbua,  Ata.  z, 
9,  7>   He  asceuded  the  throne  about  B.C  6M,  and  : 
rripied  for  a  {ieriod  of  nineteen  years;  bat  Euaehius. ' 
according  to  Syncellus,  makes  his  rmgn  to  have  lantd  I 
twenty-Bve  years  (Hansen,  Egj/pl,  i,  MO). 

This  Pharaoh  is  generally  considered  to  have  bm  i 
the  Aprie§  or  Vapkm  (in  hien^lyphic  Wak'\ft']n- 
kaK)  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  Herodotus  and  j 
Diodonis  (Wilkinson,  i,  168;  Lewis,  ^sfranoa^  af  rV  ; 
Amtimt*,  p.  817).  He  was,  according  to  the  hmet  I 
historian,  the  son  of  Psammis,  and  the  grandson  of 
Pharaoh-Necho,  and  enjoyed  a  fortunate  reign  of  twen- 
ty-flve  years  (ii,  clxi).  Wilkinson  (i,  179)  is  riouUfnl 
whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  I'ummeticbos  Hi. 
Bunaen  conuders  him  to  have  bet  n  the  fourth  king  of 
the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  (Kgtfpt,  i,  164).  Of  Pbaranh- 
Mecbo  we  are  told  that  after  bis  defeat  1^  Hebueliad- 
nezzar  he  came  forth  out  of  Egypt  no  more;  hot  Pba-  | 
raob-Hcphra  had  recovered  strength  mlBdart  to  enaUc  < 
bim  to  meet  the  armies  of  Babylon  out  of  his  own  coun- 
try. At  the  time  we  read  of  him  in  Scripture  he  wu 
in  intimate  alliance  with  Zedekiab,  and  it  was  doubdm 
in  great  piurt  owing  to  his  reliance  upon  Egypt  that  ihe 
infatuated  king  of  Judah  ventured  to  enter  upoa  ibst 
contest  with  Nebuchadnezzar  which  terraituMed  in  the  : 
famous  captivity  of  seventy  yean  in  Babylon.  The 
pride  of  thu  Pharaoh  was  excessive^  Ezekiel  (xxix. 
8)  compares  him  to  a  great  dragon  lying  in  the  midst 
of  his  rivers,  and  saying, "  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  1 
have  made  it  for  myself,"  much  as  his  sncccesful  antag- 
onist Nebuchadnezzar  ^oried  in  tbe  contemplation  of 
Babylon.  Influenced  an  opinion  of  niamoh'a  power, 
and  stimulated  in  all  likelihood  by  promises  of  aid,  Zed- 
ekiab rebelled  against  the  Babylonians,  and  drew  m  that 
riege  of  Jerusalem  which  afler  two  yeara  resulted  in  it* 
capture  (2  Kings  xxv,  1-8).  The  narrative  of  thin 
event  in  Kings  is  very  concise,  but  the  fuUer  aocooots 
in  Jeremiah  bring  before  us  a  temporary  saspeRsion  of 
the  siege  caufcd  by  the  advance  of  Pharaoh-Hc^bra 
with  an  Egyptian  army  to  relieve  Zedekiak  (Jer. 
xxxvii,  5-13).  It  is  quite  plain  fhnn  Jeremiah  ifast 
the  siege  was  abandoned  for  a  time  and  tbe  Bat^kmian 
army  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem,  so  as  to  allow  free  in- 
lercouTw  between  the  city  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try; but  whether  the  Cbaldtean  army  withdrew  before 
the  advancing  army  of  Egypt  or  advanced  against  it  b 
nut  agreed  on.  Josephus  {Am,  x,  7,  8)  expresdy  stain  , 
that  Nebochadneasar  on  bearing  of  tbe  march  of  the 
EgA-ptians  broke  up  from  before  Jenisalero,  met  tbe 
Egyptians  on  their  advance,  conquered  tbem  in  ItaltK 
drove  them  out  of  Syria,  and  then  returned  to  the  aiepe 
of  Jerusalem,  Sonie,  however,  think  that  (he  Baby- 
lonians retreated  from  before  rhe  Egyptians,  who  nn 
this  occasion  took  Gazaj^Sidon,  and  Tyre  (TreviHi 
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Sggpl,  p.  S2I).  Lookii^  nmjUy  to  the  •criptmi]  «c- 
CDoBt,  the  eate  Appears  ta  sund  thus :  Ooheiriiig  of  the 
rabaUioa  of  ZedekUb,  NetMicbadnexur  despatched  a 
Cjrc  agiiint  Jeniaalem,  but  without  aocompanytng  it 
hiiMTlf   Thia  force  waa  auffidcat  to  aiUut  np  Zwiekiah 
within  the  city,  but  waa  Dot  able  to  meet  the  Egyptian 
amy  is  the  Bald.   Thia  ia  the  partial  nege  which  ia 
apokini  of  in  Jer.  xxxvii,     1,  !■  which  nothing  is  said 
of  Nebuchadneuar'a  preaeoce.    On  tbe  approach  of 
Pharaoh- Hophn  tbe  Cbaldoan  anny,  unequal  to  the 
oonlUct,  retired  before  him,  and  be  advanced  unoppowd. 
This  was  probably  in  the  eighth  year  of  Zedekiah. 
Thai  Pharaoh  came  to  Jemsalem  we  an  not  told. 
PMbably  on  bearing  of  the  raising  of  tbe  aiege  be 
jodgvd  it  lumsMamiy,  and  took  the  easier  coast-line 
wvanis  Syria  (Jer.  xlrii,  1).   NdMcfaadneBiar,  made 
aware  of  the  retreat  of  his  army,  now  adranoed  with 
hia  entirr  force  (Jer.  xuix,  1),  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem 
in  tbe  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  and  took  it  in  the  elev- 
enth year.   That  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  met 
on  this  BCeawno  ia  battle  is  not  stated  in  tbe  Bible. 
We  think  it  pnbaUe  fton  Jcr.  xxnil,  7,  that  on  bear- 
iag  of  NebwdMdneur^  appfoaeh  with  the  entire  army 
of  Babylon,  tbe  Egypttana  retired  without  a  contest  and 
left  Jerusalem  to  ita  Cue  (see  Hawlinson's  Herodohu,  i, 
'<2S>.    Pbaraob-Hophra  continued  to  be  king  of  Egypt 
after  the  oretthnw  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xliv,  80),  and  he 
sad  his  land  were  the  reft^  oi  ttiose  Jews  wbo^  con- 
tmry  to  God's  command  to  lemain  in  their  own  land 
after  the  geaenl  captiTity,  preferred  a  eonrae  oS  their 
em.   Tbirr  expected  peaea  beneath  the  diadow  of 
Egypt,  tvMsting  in  the  power  of  Pharaoh,  who  seems 
liU  then  to  baTe  enjojred  great  proeperity.    But  in  (bis 
tbey  were  to  be  disappointed.    Pharaoh  was  himself  to 
bt  delirered  "  into  the  hands  of  those  who  sought  his 
lifr,*  nf  which  Herodotus  gives  an  aooount  (ii,  169) ; 
St  the  very  entry  of  Pharaoh's  palace  in  Taphanea  the 
Usbylooian  Nebucbadncszar  waa  to  set  his  tbnne  and 
V/mA  his  pavUiim  (Jer.  xUii,  10) «  and  hencefi>rth 
Eg]Fpt  waa  to  deaeend  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  to 
becDmc  tbe  meanest  among  kingdoms.    Herodotus  re- 
lates bnw  he  atucked  Sicton,  and  fought  a  battle  at  sea 
with  tbe  king  of  Tyre,  until  at  length  an  army  which 
ht  had  despatched  to  conquer  Cyrene  was  routed,  and 
ths  Egyptian^  thinking  be  bad  purposely  causnl  ita 
evsRhmw  to  gain  entire  power,  no  doubt  by  substi- 
tuting merecnariea  for  native  troops,  revolted,  and  set 
up  AmsM  as  king.   Apnes,  only  supported  by  tbe  Ca- 
riaa  sad  Iraian  mercenaries,  was  routed  in  a  pitched 
battle.    Herodotus  remarks  in  narrating  this,  "It  is 
■nd  that  Apries  believed  that  there  was  not  a  god  who 
wsU  east  him  down  from  bis  eminence,  so  tirmly  did 
bt  think  that  he  had  esublished  himself  in  his  king- 
dtok"  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Anans  for  a  wbUe 
tnated  him  with  kindncm,  bat  when  the  Egyptians 
UssKd  bin, "  he  gave  Apries  over  into  the  hai^  of  bis 
fanner  sotijects.  to  deal  with  as  they  chose.   Then  the 
Enypiisns  took  him  and  strangled  him"  (Herod,  ii,  161- 
1^9).   Tbe  Scripture  passages,  which  entirely  agree 
*itb  tbe  aceoant  Herodotus  gives  of  the  death  of  Apries, 
mk»  it  not  improbable  that  the  invaion  of  Nebuchad- 
■atur  was  the  cause  of  that  disaffection  of  his  subjei^ts 
akich  ended  in  the  overthrow  and  death  of  this  Pba- 
>a>h.  Tbeinvanonisnotspokenofbyany  trustworthr 
rrafcae  historian  excepting  Berosus  (Cory,  Anc.  Frag. 
Id  ed.  p.87, 88),  but  the  silence  of  Herodotus  and  othere 
no  kaiger  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  we  now  know 
^  the  Assyrian  records  in  cumiform  of  conquests  of 
Kgypt  either  unrecorded  elsewhere  or  only  mentioned 
sscaattnte  snnaliata.   See  Hoiviia. 
("hanoh-Hophra  was  succeeded  by  two  independent 
■MMTchi^  the  flnt  of  whom,  Amasis,  had  a  very  pros- 
KiMs  reign;  but  in  the  rrignof  his  son,  Psammetichtu, 
<"  Paumnanitns,  according  to  the  Greeks,  the  Persian 
took  place,  when  Egypt  was  reduced  to  insig- , 
gfance,  and  the  ancient  title  of  Pharaoh  was  transferred  i 
n«  the  Uags  of  Egypt  to  ihdr  cooqneron  (Trevor, ' 


E^U  p.  881 ;  Wilkinaon,  Egffl.  i,  169-lM).  No  auV 
sequent  Pharaoh  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  there 
are  predictions  doubtless  referring  to  tbe  mitdbrtunes  of 
later  princes  until  the  second  Persian  conquest,  when  the 
prophecy  "  There  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land 
of  Egypt"  (Ezek.  xxx,  18)  was  fulRlled.   See  Eqtpt. 

FbaraSh'a  Danghtei.  Three  Egyptian  [Hin- 
oesSQ^  danghtma  of  Phamob^  are  mentioned  in  the  ^ 
hie.  Our  account  of  them  indndea  whatever  notien 
are  exMnt  in  other  writers. 

1.  The  preserver  of  Hoeee,  daughter  of  the  Pbtnwb 
who  first  oppressed  the  Israelites.  She  appeara  frotn 
her  conduct  towards  Hoses  to  have  been  betress  to  tbe 
throne,  something  more  than  ordinary  adoption  seem- 
ing to  be  expressed  in  tbe  psssage  in  Hebrews  respect- 
ing the  faith  of  Hoses  (xi,  28-26),  and  the  deaignatim 
<■  Pharaoh's  daughter"  pnbapa  here  indicating  that  abe 
was  the  <Mily  daughter.  She  probably  lived  for  at  least 
forty  years  after  sbe  saved  Mosea,  for  it  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  tbe  above  pssaage  of  Hebrews  that  she  was  liv- 
ing when  be  tied  to  MidiatL  Artapanus,  or  Artabaous, 
a  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who  appears  to  have  pr^ 
served  traditions  current  among  the  Egyptian  Jews, 
calls  thia  princess  Merrlut,  and  her  btber,  the  oppreasor, 
lUmanothea,  and  relaica  that  abe  was  married  to  Cbe- 
nephres,  who  ruled  in  the  country  above  Hempbis,  for 
that  at  that  time  there  were  many  kings  of  Egypt,  but 
that  this  one,  as  it  seems,  became  sovereign  nf  the 
whole  country  i^Frag.  Hitt,  Greec.  iii,  220  sq.).  Pslma- 
nothes  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ameno> 
phis,  the  equivalent  of  Amen-hept,  the  Egj'ptian  name 
of  four  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  also,  but 
incorrectly,  applied  to  one  of  the  nineteenth,  wboae 
Egyptian  name,  Heneptab,  ia  wholly  diflbrent  trim  that 
of  tbe  otberib  No  one  of  tbese,  however,  had,  as  far  as 
we  know,  a  daughter  wilb  a  name  rmembliDg  Merrbis, 
nor  ia  there  any  king  with  a  name  like  Chenepbres  of 
this  time.  These  kings  Amenophis,  moreover,  do  not 
belong  to  the  period  of  contemporary  dynasties.  Tbe 
tradition  is  apparently  of  little  t^oc,  excepting  as 
showing  that  one  quite  diflerent  fiom  that  given  by 
Hanetho  and  others  was  ancientiy  current.  See  Pha- 
KAOH,  4. 

2.  Bithiah,  wife  of  Hered,  an  Israelite,  daughter  of  a 
Phanoh  of  an  uncertain  age,  probably  about  the  time 
of  the  exodus.    SeeBrrHiAH;  Phabaoh,  6. 

3.  A  wife  of  Solomon,  most  probably  daughter  of  a 
king  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty.  She  was  married  to 
Solomon  early  in  bit  reign,  and  apparently  treated  wkh 
distinction.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Song  of  Sol* 
oman  was  written  on  tbe  occasion  of  this  marriage ;  and 
the  idea  is,  we  think,  sustained  by  sound  criticism. 
She  was  at  flrst  brought  into  tbe  city  of  David  (1  Kings 
iii,  1),  and  afterwards  a  house  was  built  for  her  (vii,  8; 
ix,  24),  because  Solomon  would  not  have  her  dwell  in 
tbe  boose  of  David,  which  had  been  rendered  holy  by 
the  ark  having  been  there  (2  (^hron.  vii,  11).  See  Pha- 
KAOH, & 

Pharaoh's  Wife.  The  wife  of  one  Pharaoh,  the 
king  who  received  H«dad  tbe  Edomite,  ia  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Sbe  is  called  "queen,"  and  her  name,  Tab- 
penes,  is  given.  Her  fausbsnd  was  most  probably  of  the 
twenty-lirst  dynasty.    See  Pharaoi;  7.  Tahpknks. 

Pharatho'nt  {^apaduvi  v.  r.  ^npadwv;  Joae- 
phuB,  tnpa^w ,  Peshito,  PheraJh ;  Vutg.  Pkara),  one 
of  the  cities  of  Judca  fortified  by  Bacchides  during  his 
contests  with  Jonathan  Haccabspus  (1  Haoc  ix,  60).  In 
both  HSS.  of  the  Sept.  tbe  name  ia  Joined  to  the  pre> 
ceding — ThamuathapPbaratbon ;  bat  in  Josephus,  tbe 
Syriac,  and  Tnlgate^  the  two  are  separated.  Ewald 
(OtiehicAtf,  iv,  878)  adheres  to  the  former.  Phara- 
thon  doubtless  repteseiiis  an  ancient  Firathon,  though 
hardly  that  nf  the  Judges,  since  thst  was  in  Ununt 
Ephraim,  probably  at  Ferata,  a  few  miles  west  of  Na- 
blus,  too  far  iiorlh  to  bo  included  in  Jii(|iea  prttperly  so 
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Pha'rda  i9a(^e),  •  Gmdzed  form  (Hatt.  i,  8 :  Luke 
ui,  88)  of  the  name  crf'Piuiua  (q.  v.),  tbe  bod  of  Jndah. 

Pha'res,  the  niinie  of  two  persons. 

X.  (Heb.  Pe'rviz,  Y^9,  a  breadi,  u  explained  Gen, 
xxxviii,  29 ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  ♦opic ;  A,  V.  "  Perez,"  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  3;  "Fhares,"  Matt,  i,  3;  Luke  iii,  83;  1 
Esdr.  7,  6),  twin  son  with  Zarah,  or  Zerah,  of  Jiidah 
by  Tamar  his  daughter-in-law.  RC.  cir.  1890.  The 
circuotstances  of  his  birtb  are  detailed  in  Gen.  Jixxviii. 
nurea  seems  to  have  kept  the  right  of  prinwgeniture 
over  bis  brother,  as,  in  the  genealogical  lists,  his  name 
comes  firsL  The  bouse  also  which  he  founded  was  far 
more  numerous  and  illustrious  than  that  of  the  Zar- 
bites.  Its  remarkable  fertility  is  alluded  to  in  Ruth  iv, 
12 :  "  Let  thy  house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez,  whom 
Tamar  bare  unto  Judah."  Of  Pharez's  personal  history 
or  character  nothing  is  known.  We  can  only  speak  of 
him  therefore  as  a  demarch,  and  exhibit  his  geuealogi- 
cal  relations.  At  the  time  of  the  sojourn  in  the  wilt^ 
new  "  tht  families  of  tbe  tribe  of  Judah  were :  of  Shelab, 
the  family  of  tbe  Shelauites,  or  Shilonites;  of  Pharez, 
tbe  family  of  the  Pharzites;  of  Zerah,  the  family  of  the 
Zarhites.  And  the  sons  of  Pharez  were,  of  Hezron,  the 
family  of  the  Hezronites ,  of  Ilamul,  the  family  of  the 
Hamuliles"  (Numb,  xxvi,  20,  21).  After  the  death, 
therefore,  of  Er  and  Onoo  witbcmt  cbiUren,  Pharex  oc- 
cupied tbe  rank  of  Judab's  second  son,  and,  moreover, 
from  two  uf  his  sons  spraug  two  new  chief  houses,  those 
of  the  Hezronites  and  Haoiulttes.  From  Hezron's  sec- 
ond son  Ram,  or  Aram,  sprang  David  and  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  eventually  Jesus  OhrisL  See  Ueneaiagt 
OF  Jksus  Christ.  The  bouse  of  Caleb  was  also  incor- 
porated into  the  honse  of  Hezron  [see  CAm],  and  so 
were  reckoned  among  the  descendants  of  Pbarez.  An- 
•tberline  of  Pharez's  descendants  were  reckoned  as  sons 
of  Uanasseh  by  the  second  marriage  of  Hezron  with 
the  daughter  of  Machir  (1  Chron.  ii,  21,  22).  In  the 
census  of  the  house  of  Judah  contained  in  1  Chrnn.  iv, 
drawn  np  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (ir,  41), 
tbe  houses  enumerated  in  ver.  1  are  Pharpz,  Hezron, 
Carroi,  Hur,  and  Shc^L  Of  tbese  all  but  Carmi  (who 
was  a  Zarhite,  Joah,  vii,  1)  were  deacendlints  of  Pharez. 
Hence  it  is  not  nnlikdy  that,  as  Is  suf^eatcd  in  the 
margin  ofthe  A.V.,  "Carrai"is  an  error  for  "  Chelubal" 
Some  of  the  sons  of  Shelah  are  mentioned  separately  at 
ver,  21,  22.  See  PAHATH-MoAa  In  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid the  bouse  of  Pharez  seems  to  have  been  eminently 
distinguished.  The  chief  of  all  the  captains  of  the  host 
fur  tbe  first  month,  Jashobeam,  the  son  of  Zabdiel  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  2,  8),  so  famous  for  his  prowess  (xi,  11), 
and  called  "  the  chief  among  the  captains"  (ibid,  and  2 
Sam.  xxiii,  8),  was  of  the  sons  of  Perez,  or  Pharez.  A 
ctinsidcrable  number  of  the  other  mighty  men  seem 
also,  from  their  patronymic  nr  gentile  names,  to  have 
been  of  the  same  house,  those,  namely,  who  are  called 
Bethlehemites,  PalUtes  (1  Chron.  ii,  33,  47),  Tekoites, 
Nelophalhites,  and  Ithrites  (ii,  &8;  iv,  7).  Zabad, 
the  son  of  Ahbii,  and  Joab  and  bis  brotbers,  Alriahai 
and  Asahel,  we  know  were  Pbarzites  (ii,  81, 86,  M;  xi, 
41).  The  royal  house  itself  was  the  head  of  the  family. 
We  ha\*e  no  means  of  assigning  to  their  respective  fam- 
ilies those  members  of  the  tribe  of  Judali  who  are  inci- 
dentally mentioned  after  David's  reign,  an  Adnah,  the 
chief  captain  of  Judah  in  Jehoshaphal's  reign,  and  Je- 
hohanan  and  Ama^b,  his  companions  (2  Chron.  xvii. 
14-16);  but  that  the  family  of  Pharez  cnotinned  to 
thrive  and  multiply  we  may  conclude  from  the  num- 
bers who  returned  from  captivity.  At  Jerusalem  alone 
468  of  the  sons  of  Perez,  with  Athaiah,  or  Uthai,  at 
their  head,  were  dwelling  in  the  days  ofZerubbabel  (1 
Chron.  ix,  4 ;  Neh.  xi,  4-6),  Zerubbabel  himself  of 
conrse  being  of  tbe  family  (1  Esdr.  v,  5).  Of  the  lists 
of  relumed  captives  in  Eua  ii,  Neh.  vii,  in  Nehemiah'e 
time,  the  folknring  seem  to  have  been  of  the  tons  of 
Pharez,  Judging  as  before  from  tbe  names  of  tbeir  an- 
cestors, or  tbe  towns  to  which  tbey  belonged :  the  chil- 


dren of  Bani  (Ezra  ii,  10;  comp.  1  Cbnn.  ix,  4);  <tf 
Bigv^  (ii,  14;  comp.  Ezra  \-iii,  14);  of  Ater  (ii,  16; 
comp.  1  Chron.  ii,  26, 64);  of  Jonh,  or  Hniph  (ii,  I8; 
Neh.  Tii,  24;  comp.  1  Chron.  ii,  61) ;  of  Bethleben  and 
Netophab  (ii,21,2S;  com().lCbron.ii,64);  oTKirfatli- 
arim  (ii,  25;  comp.  1  Chron.  ii,  60, 63);  of  Harin  (B, 
82 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  iv,  6) ;  and.  Judging  fimn  thor  po- 
sition, many  of  the  intermediate  ones  also  (compi  dw 
the  Usts  in  Ezra  x,  26-^ ;  Neh.  x,  14-27>  Of  tkt 
hniklers  of  the  wall  named  in  Neb.  iii  the  fidknring 
were  of  tbe  house  of  Fharea:  Zaeoir,tbe  sod  of  bm 
(ver.  3,  by  comparison  with  1  Chron.  ix,  4,  and  Em 
viii,  14,  where  we  ought,  with  many  HSS^  to  md 
"  Zaccur"  for  "  Zabbud^ ;  Zadok,  the  son  of  Baana  (vs. 
4,  by  comparison  with  2  Sam.  xxiii,  89,  where  we  find 
that  Baanah  was  a  Netophathite,  which  agrees  with 
Zadnk's  place  faere  next  to  the  Tekcntea,  since  Belb- 
lebem,  Netophah,  and  Tekoa  are  often  in  close  jtam- 
position,  oomp.  1  Chroo.  ii,  64;  iv,  4, 5;  Ezra  U,  21,  B; 
Neh.  vii,  26,  and  the  ritnalion  of  the  Ketopliathites 
cloee  to  Jemaalem,  among  the  Benjunitea,  Meta.  xii,  S, 
29,  compared  with  the  mixture  of  Denjatnites  witli 
Pharzites  and  Zarhites  in  Neh.  iii,  2-7);  tbe  T^tnua 
(ver.  5  and  27,  comp.  with  1  Chron.  ii,  24;  iv,  6);  Je- 
hoiada,  the  son  of  Paseah  (ver.  6,  comp.  with  1  Chnn. 
iv,  12,  where  Paseah,  a  Cbelubite,  is  apparenlij  de- 
scended flmm  Asbar,  the  fttber  of  Tekoa);  Kephaiah, 
the  son  trf'  Hur  (ver.  9,  comp.  with  1  Chroo.  ii,30vSO; 
iv,  4, 12,  Beth-Raphah) ;  Hanun  (ver.  18  and  80),  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Zanoah  (comp.  with  1  Chron.  iv,  18): 
perhaps  Halchiah,  thft  son  of  Rechab  (ver.  14.  comp. 
with  1  Chron.  ii,  65);  Nehemiah,  son  of  Azbuk,  nikt 
of  Betb-zur  (ver.  16,  comp.  with  1  Chron.  ii,  46) ;  and 
perh.  Baruch,  son  of  Zabtw,  or  Zaoeai  (ver.  SO),  if  for 
Zaccai  we  read  Zaccnr  as  tbe  mention  of  ■*ibc  itfAer,or 
second,  pieet^  makes  probable,  as  well  as  hia  pntxinity 
to  Hererootb  in  this  second  piece,  as  Zaocur  was  to  He- 
remoth  in  their  first  pieces  (ver.  2,  4). 

3.  (Sept  4ap(c  V.  r.  4upo{,->)  A  Gnecized  form  (I 
Esdr.  viii,  80)  for  the  Pasosh  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text 
(Ezra  viii,  S). 

Ptaaxi'Ta  (^ptpA  v.  r.  ^pita),  a  corrupt  fom  (1 
Esdr.  V,  33)  of  the  name  Feeida  (q.  v.)  ct  tbe  Hdn 

text  (Neh.  vii,  67). 

Phar'taae,  a  designation  (in  tbe  N.  T.  and  Jose- 
pbus)  of  Mie  of  the  three  sects  or  orders  of  Judaism  in 
the  time  of  Chriit,  tbe  other  two  being  the  Mttma  md 
the  Saddtuxa.   The  following  aecoont  of  them  n  boat 

Scriptural  and  Talmudical  notices,  with  whatever  li{^t 
the  comparison  affords. 

I.  Ifamt  ofthe  Sect,  amt  it*  BigtAjtcatim. — ^Tbe  name 
^apiaa\oi= Pharisee  is  the  Greek  form  ofthe  Hebrew 
OIID  (panuA,  passive  participle  of  C^D,  to  ttpamtt, 
plor.  DiD'llIl,  Aramaic  ■(''C11D),  and  propcily  denotn 
one  wAo  u  trparatrd,  i.  e.  by  special  prsclices ;  or,  as  the 
dictionary  called  A  ruch  (s.  v.)  defines  it,  "one  who  sep- 
arated himself  from  Levitical  impurity  and  Levitically 
impure  food"  (comp.  also  Talmud,  Ckay^k,  186;  5a6- 
bath,  18  a).  The  derivation  of  It  ftam  sno,  in  tbe 
sense  of  wf/sA^,  expiamii^  and  the  asaertion  that  tbe 
followers  of  this  sect  were  cidled  Pkarittri = mtrrpntm 
of  the  BAle,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Sadducees,  wIh> 
adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the 
more  generally  received  notion  that  they  were  so  called 
because  they  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  peofie,  be- 
lieving themselves  to  be  more  holy,  are  at  variance 
with  the  most  ancient  and  most  trustworthy  authorities 
upon  this  subject.  Besides,  to  take  OI'^B  as  meaning 
interpraer  is  contrary  to  its  grammatical  form,  which, 
if  trtmntive,  ought  to  be  IC^BC  Of  course  the  separa- 
tion from  that  which  waa  Levitically  impure  ntussa 
rily  implied  separation  from  those  who  were  defiled  If  I 
Levitic^dly  impure  objects.  Tt  must  be  observed  UiM 
the  name  Pkariteea  is  given  to  them  in  the  Iftshns 
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and  that  tbc  nuae*  by  which  they  were  dedgnited 
tmoog  themaelTes  are  D^CSH,  taga,  or,  man  modestly 
C^sn  ^^*'1S^n>  ducipia  of  the  tages,  but  more  gen- 
tniily  D*<"i3n,  oMaodales.  By  the  t«nn  Phariaeea, 
&^^B,  or  ita  equivalent  Chaberim,  B'^^sn,  i.  e.  euao- 
cMi/M,  u  therefon  meant  all  thooe  Jews  who  separated 
ibemaelvea  from  every  kind  of  Levitical  impurity,  and 
united  together  to  keep  the  Mosaic  laws  of  purity.  Aa 
it  was  natunl  that  all  the  students  of  the  law  would,  aa 
a  matter  of  course,  be  the  first  to  join  this  aseociation, 
the  appellatiun  Ckabtr,  "^Sn,  member,  attociaie,  or  C^n  Q, 
Pharuer,  became  synonymous  with  ttudeftt,  ditciple, 
Uacyer,  tcribe,  while  those  who  refused  tu  unite  to  keep 
the  laws  were  regarded  as  ^'I^Kn  D9,  country  people, 
aoansoR  peiq>ie,  iUileraiet,  irreligiottt. 

VL  TheQwtlificatitmM/orMemberihipoJ'thePkat-itaic 
Amoiiatiim. — The  most  essential  conditions  which  were 
caaetcd  from  every  one  who  wished  to  become  a  Ckaher 
or  member  of  the  Pharisaic  association  were  twa  Each 
candidate  was  required  to  promise  in  the  presence  of 
three  members  that — (i)  He  would  set  apart  all  the  sa- 
cred tithes  on  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  refrain  Trom 
eatioK  anything  which  had  not  been  tithed,  or  about 
the  titbiRg  of  which  ther«  waa  any  doubt;  and  (u)  He 
would  KTupuloaaly  observe  rbe  most  essential  laws  of 
parity  which  so  materially  affected  the  eating  of  food 
and  aU  family  aflairs. 

To  anderstand  these  laws,  which  may  seem  trivial 
and  arfoitfaiy,  as  well  as  to  see  the  extraordinaiy  influ- 
ence which  they  exercised  upon  the  whole  religious  and 
aoaal  life  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  all  ita  ramilications, 
Ac  IbllDwii:^  (acts  must  be  borne  in  mind :  The  Mosaic 
law  enjiHni  that  besides  the  priestly  heave -offering 
(rrsnri)  every  Israelite  ia  anooally  to  give  to  the 
Leriies  a  titba  of  all  the  produce  (Numb,  xviii,  21-24), 
•MA  the  Jewish  auMxia  caB  tkt  Jtn^  titie  ("^107^ 
V!dX7);  that  a  teeomi  HUw  0*3^  ^iS^?))  *«  it  is 
tenMd  in  the  same  canons,  is  to  be  taken  annually  from 
the  produce  to  Jerusalem,  either  in  kind  or  specie,  and 
eoasamcd  by  the  owner  io  the  metropolis  in  festive  cel- 
d>ration  (DeuL  xii,  o-lS),  and  that  every  third  year 
this  second  tithe  is  to  be  given  Io  the  poor  (Ueut.  xir, 
38k  S9),  whence  it  is  denominated  the  poor  tithe  (1073 
^)  in  the  ancient  canons.  Moreover,  as  each  seventh 
year  wn  a  S^ibatic  or  fallow  year,  which  yielded  no 
harvest,  it  was  fixed  that  in  the  firu,  second,  fourth, 
and  fifth  years  of  the  septennial  cycle  the  tecond  tithe 
i*  to  be  eaten  by  the  owner  in  Jerusalem,  while  in  the 
third  and  sixth  years  it  is  to  be  distributed  among  the 
fasr,  and  be  the  poor  Hthe,  When  it  is  remembered 
that  these  tithal  lawi^  which  were  originally  enacted 
fcr  Palettioe,  were  in  the  post-exilian  period  extended 
to  Egypt,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  to  every  laud  in  which 
the  Jews  had  possessions,  that  they  had  more  of  a  reUy- 
mu  than  civil  import,  that  the  portion  of  produce  re- 
Stmd  u  tithes  was  kofy,  that  the  eating  o/hoiy  thingt 
«is  a  deadly  sin,  and  that  the  non- separation  of  the 
tithes  rendered  the  wbide  produce  unlawful,  thus  affect- 
ing ereiy  anide  of  food,  tba  parmmoiuit  importance  of 
the  fbst  oooditioa  which  the  Pharisees,  who  wm  the 
oaservators  of  the  divine  law,  exacted  from  the  caodi- 
daics  Urx  felbwship  wiU  readily  be  undentood  (oomp. 
Miihna,  Bekoroth,  SO  6). 

Of  equal  importance,  and  equally  affecting  the  whole 
Urie  (rf  social  and  ndigious  life,  are  the  Mosaic  laws 
t^m  the  stRDgtb  of  which  the  second  condition  was 
otaeted.  These  iaw^  which  so  rigidly  enforce  the 
Mcbawing  of  nnclean  food  and  defiling  objecuv  even 
tritbont  the  ampUAcations  and  expansion  which  ob- 
tuned  in  the  cuune  of  time,  extend  to  and  affect  almost 
mry  action  in  public  life  and  every  movement  in  fara- 
ily  intereoarse.  Thus  not  only  are  numbers  of  animals 
{naciibed  as  food,  bat  tbeir  very  carcasses  are  branded 


as  andean,  and  be  who  touches  them  is  temporarily  de- 
filed, and  pollutes  every  one  and  everything  wherewith 
he  comea  in  contact  (Lev.  v,  2 ;  xi),  A  man  that  has 
an  issue  not  only  defiles  ever}'tbing  upon  which  he  liea, 
sits,  or  which  he  touches,  but  his  very  spittle  is  poUuU 
ing  (xv,  1-lS).  The  same  is  the  case  with  a  roan  who 
comes  in  contact  with  a  corpse  (Numb,  xix,  14-22), 
with  a  woman  in  menstmnm  and  childbirth  (Lev,  xii, 
1-8;  XV,  Id-Al),  and  with  a  huriMud  after  conjugal  in- 
teicoufse  (xv,  18).  lodividuala  thus  defiled  were  for- 
bidden to  come  into  the  sanctuary  (Numb,  xix,  20),  and 
were  ruited  with  the  severe  punishment  of  excision  if 
they  ate  the  flesh  of  peace-offering  (Lev.  vii,  20,  21), 
Now  the  slighteat  reflection  upon  the  workings  uf  these 
laws  will  show  that  thousands  upon  thousands  were 
daily  unclean  according  to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  that 
these  thousands  undiean  men  and  women  legally  de- 
tiled  myriads  of  petiole  and  things  by  contact  with  them, 
either  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  and  that  it  therefore 
became  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  wen  con- 
scientiously deurous  of  discharging  their  religious  du- 
lies  in  a  sute  of  legal.purity  tu  adopt  such  precaution- 
ary measures  as  would  pretjude  the  possibility  of  vio- 
lating these  laws.  Herice  the  Jewiah  canons  ordained 
that  since  one  does  not  kitow  whether  he  has  been  de- 
filed by  contact  with  any  unclean  person  or  thing,  every 
Chaher  or  member  of  the  Pharisaic  association  is  "to 
wash  bis  hands  before  eating  his  urdiiiary  food,  second 
tithes,  or  the  heave-offering;  to  immerse  his  whole 
body  before  he  eats  the  portions  uf  htriy  sacrifices;  and 
to  bathe  his  whnle  body  before  touching  the  water  ab- 
solving from  sin,  even  if  it  is  only  his  hands  which  are 
unclean.  If  one  immersed  himself  for  ordinary  food, 
and  derigned  It  only  fur  ordinary  food,  he  could  not  eat 
second  tithes;  if  he  immersed  fur  secund  tithes,  and 
meant  it  only  for  second  tithes,  he  cuuld  not  eat  uf  the 
heave-offering;  if  he  immersed  for  the  heave-offering, 
and  meant  by  it  the  heave-offering,  he  was  nut  allowed 
to  eat  the  poruons  of  the  holy  sacrifice ;  if  be  immersed 
fur  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  meant  it  fur  the  holy  saeri* 
fice,  be  conld  not  as  yet  touch  the  water  abstdving  from 
sin ;  but  he  who  immersed  for  the  more  important  could 
share  in  the  less  important"  (Uishna,  Chugigah,  ii,  5, 6). 
This  gave  rise  to  four  degrees  of  purity,  and  to  four 
divisions  in  the  Pharisaic  associations,  so  that  every 
Ckttber  or  member  belonged  to  that  rank  whose  pre- 
scriptions of  purity  he  practiced.  Each  degree  of  purity 
required  a  greater  separation  from  the  abov^nam«^ 
Mosaic  defilements.  The  Impure  subjects  themselves 
were  termed  the  falhert  nf  impur^y,  that  which  was 
touched  by  them  was  designated  the  firH  generation  of 
impurity,  what  waa  touched  by  this  again  was  called 
the  tecond  generation  of  impurity,  and  so  on.  Now  or* 
rtinaty  food,  the  first  degree  of  holiness,  became  impure 
when  touched  by  the  second  generation ;  beare-<rffor< 
ing,  the  second  degree  of  boUness,  became  defiled  when 
touched  by  the  third  generation ;  the  fiesh  of  sacrifices, 
the  third  degree  of  hotineaa,  when  coming  in  contact 
with  the  fourth  generation,  and  so  on.  These  degrees 
uf  purity  bad  even  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  as 
the  lower  degree  was  impure  in  respect  to  the  higher 
one.  The  same  removal,  both  from  defilement  without 
and  the  diflerrot  grndationa  within,  was  required  of 
each  member  of  the  Pharisaic  order  corresponding  to 
the  degree  to  which  be  belonged.  Hence  "  the  gai^ 
tnents  of  an  yi^KIl  Dft  Am  hfArett  ['man  of  earth,' 
or  a  publican,  a  timer,  aa  he  is  termed  in  the  N.  T., 
who  neglected  to  pay  the  tithea  and  observe  the  lawa 
of  Mosaic  purity],  itefiie  the  Pharisee  [i.  e.  him  who 
lived  according  to  the  first  degree  of  purity],  the  gar. 
menta  of  a  Pharisee  defile  those  who  eat  of  the  heave- 
offering  [t,  e,  the  second  d^ree],  the  garments  of  those 
who  eat  the  heave-offering  defile  those  who  eat  the  sa- 
cred sacrifices  [u  e.  the  third  degree],  and  the  garments 
of  those  who  eat  the  aaered  sacrifives-jd^e  tbuse  who 
touch  the  water  absolvinsigrpfidi^  U:ie01@  W@  •)«- 
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pee]"  (ooiap.  Miabna,  ChiyvaA,  U,  7,  with  Takarolh, 

Tb«  abore-mentiooed  two  conditioiu  exacted  fiom 
oaodidates  for  tnenibenbtp  of  tbc  Pbaritue  aMociation 
are  thus  ex|»eMed  in  the  Miahna :  "  He  who  takes  upon 
himself  to  be  conscientious,  Uthes  whatever  he  eats, 
aud  whatev«  be  sells,  and  wbaierer  he  buys,  and  does 
not  beoome  the  gneat  of  an  Am  ka-Aret»  [i.cwa  non- 
Pharisee]  ; .  .  .  and  be  wbo  takes  upon  himadf  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Phafis^  association  must  nd- 
tfaer  sell  to  an  j1  m  ka-A  retM  moist  or  dry  fhut,  nor  buy 
<rf'bim  moist  fruit,  nor  become  the  guest  of  an  Am  ka- 
Artlx,  nor  recdve  him  oa  guest,  in  his  gannents,  ioto 
bis  house"  (Dmat,  ii,  2, 8 ;  oomp.  Matt,  xxiii,  23 ;  Loike 
zvii,  12).  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  regulation  that 
Christ  enjoins  that  an  offender  ia  to  be  i^anled  "as  a 
heathen  man  and  publiean"  (Matt.  xTiii,  17),  that  the 
apoatle  Fan!  eommanda  "not  to  eat"  witti  ■  ^nner  (1 
Cor.  V,  II),  and  it  is  for  this  reastm  that  Christ  was  up- 
Iwaided  by  the  Pharisees  for  associating  and  eating  with 
publicans  and  sinners  (Matt,  ix,  9-1 1 ;  xi,  19 ;  Mark  ii, 
16;  Luke  r,  80;  vii,  84),  with  the  neslectera  of  tithes 
and  the  transgreeaon  of  the  laws  of  purity,  which  was 
not  only  in  Tiolation  of  tbe  then  preraiUng  Pharisaic 
and  national  law,  but  oontraiy  to  the  Musdc  enact- 
ments. Bat  be  came  to  teacb  that  "not  that  which 
goeth  into  the  mouth  [L  e.  untithed  food  or  edibles 
handled  by  Leritically  unclean  persons]  defiteth  a  man, 
but  that  which  corocth  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a 
man"  (Matt,  xv,  U) ;  and  that  it  Is  not  outward  wash- 
ing but  inward  purity  which  is  acceptable.  For  this 
reason  "  he  sat  down  to  meat  with  a  Pharisee,  and  did 
not  first  wash  before  dinner"  (Luke  xi,  SJ-AO) ;  which, 
aa  we  have  aeen,  was  in  contravention  of  tbe  very  first 
degree  of  purity  among  the  association.  It  must,  bow- 
ever,  be  remarked  that  the  Jews  were  not  peculiar  in 
their  laws  of  purity  and  defilement.  Other  nations  of 
antiquity  had  similar  statutes.  Thus,  among  tbe  an- 
cient Indians,  one  who  had  an  issue  was  obliged  to  bathe 
and  pray  to  the  son  (Jfaita,  u,  181);  among  tbe  Hiem- 
potytans  in  Syria  ereiy  inmate  of  tbe  house  in  which  a 
death  took  place  was  thirty  days  unclean,  and  could  not 
go  to  the  temple  during  tlwt  time  (Lucian,  De  Sgr.  dea, 
5S) ;  the  Greeks,  too,  were  defiled  by  contact  with  a 
corpse,  and  could  not  resort  to  the  temple  (Tbeoplirast. 
CAorocf.  16;  Eurip.Iphiff.Tuur.i6i7;  Oiog.  Laer.  viii, 
tt);  both  the  Parsees  aud  tbeGreekaiegardedawoman 
in  chiklbirth  as  oiidean  (Kleuker,  Zmd'A  vetia,  iii,  22*2, 
SS8 ;  Eurip.  Iplug.  Ttvtr.  867) ;  and  "  no  Egyptian  would 
salute  a  Greek  with  a  kisa,  n«  use  a  Greek  knife,  spits, 
caldrons,  nor  taste  the  meat  of  an  ox  which  bad  been 
cut  by  a  Greek  knife.  They  drank  out  of  bronze  ves- 
sels, rinsing  them  perpetually.  And  if  any  one  acci- 
dentally touched  a  pig  he  would  plunge  into  the  Nile 
without  stopping  to  ondress"  (Uerodot.  ii,  87, 41, 47), 

Hi.  The  Tmeta  and  PracHca  vf  tkt  Pharitnt^To 
•tale  the  doctrines  and  statutea  of  tbe  Pharisees  is  to 
give  a  history  of  orthodox  JiuUusm ;  rince  PhariKatsm 
was  after  the  return  ftom  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
is  to  tbe  present  day,  the  national  faith  of  the  orthodox 
Jews,  developing  itself  with  and  adapting  itself  tu  the 
ever-shifting  circumstances  of  the  nation.  See  Rab- 
Bimsii.  Of  the  other  two  eccti^  vis.  the  Essenes  and 
tbe  Sadducees,  the  former  represented  rimply  an  inten- 
sified form  of  Pharisaism  [see  EsaKNBs],  while  the  lat- 
ter were  a  very  small  minority.  See  Saiiduckes,  The 
Pharisees,  as  the  erudite  Geiger  has  conclusively  shown, 
were  the  democratic  party,  the  true  representatives  of 
the  people,  whoM  high  vocation  they  endeavored  to 
develop  by  making  them  realize,  both  in  their  prac- 
tices and  lives,  that  "God  has  given  to  all  alike  the 
kingdom,  priesthood,  and  holiness"  (3  Mace,  ii,  17);  in 
opiKMition  tit  tbe  small  caste  of  the  priestly  aristocracy 
of  Sadducees,  wbo  set  the  highest  value  upon  their  spir- 
itual oiBce,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  their  hereditary- 
rights,  tried  to  arrogate  everything  to  themselves,  and 
manifteed  little  qrmpathy  with  tbe  people  at  lai£e. 


Hence  tbe  Fbaiiaaie  cnaetmanta  were  anch  u  to  Mta 
tbe  pet^  redize  thmttheywrnapteplet^pne^c 
koij/  natim ;  that  l^^  becoming  a  diligent  studoit  of  tbc 
law,  and  by  prq>aring  one's  Mif  for  tbe  office  of  a  rabbi 
or  teacher,  every  such  person,  though  not  litcraUy  of 
the  priestly  caste,  may  be  a  priest  in  spirit,  and  oooqiy 
quite  as  impmant  and  useful  a  position  aa  if  he  wen 
actnidly  of  the  Aaronic  order,  and  even  ananga  Us 
mode  of  lift  aoeuding  to  the  example  of  tboae  wbo 
miniater  in  boly  thinga.  Tbua  tbe  veiy  name  ^an, 
iratpia,  wMcb  in  dden  tinn  denotca  a  prieafy /nUrr- 
(Hoik  iv,  17 ;  vUS),  and  waa  ao  used  the  Jew* 
OP  the  Maccabwan  cwna  (B'mn^n  lan),  waa  adopted 
by  the  Fhariaees  fbr  thdr  lay  asaoeii^ion.  Their  aoeial 
meab  were  invested  with  ■  solemn  eharacter  to  naen- 
ble  the  social  meals  of  tbe  priesta,  made  up  from  tbe 
sacrifices  in  the  Temple.  If  tbe  priests  took  care  that 
Che  sacrifices  which  they  offered  up,  and  portions  of 
which  constituted  their  social  meal,  especially  on  tbe 
Sabbath  and  festivals,  should  be  clean  and  wiiboot 
hlnniah,  tbe  Phariaees  also  took  the  ntmoat  precaotion 
that  thdr  meab  should  be  fiee  from  the  diflSerait  de- 
greea  of  defilement :  they  washed  before  partaking 
thereof,  recited  prayen  before  and  after  the  repast,  had 
a  cup  of  blessing,  and  offered  Incense.  It  is  only  ftoro 
this  point  of  view  that  some  of  the  diflbrences  between 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  can  be  expUined:  as, 
for  instance,  tAe  ideal  cotmeetion  of  pluen  for  Sabbatic 
purposes,  called  mixiurt,  adapted  by  the  fonner 

and  rejected  by  tbe  latter.  In  consequence  of  the  rig- 
orous lawB  aboiat  the  observance  of  the  Sabbatb  fExod. 
xvi,  29;  ivr,  xvii,  21,  witii  Meb.  xiii,  Ifi,  ct&),  it  ma 
enacted  that  no  Israditc  is  to  walk  on  the  Sabbath  be- 
yond a  certain  distance,  called  a  Sabbath-day's  journey, 
nor  carry  anything  from  one  house  to  another.  The 
Sadducees,  nr  priestly  party,  who  celebrated  their  meals 
on  the  Sabbath  in  different  plecee,  could  go  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  can}'  to  and  ft«>  anything  they 
liked,  because  they  regarded  these  menia  aa  consttlnling 
part  of  their  priestly  and  sacrificial  service,  which  set 
a«de  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  But  the  Pharisees, 
who  noade  their  Sabbatic  repast  resemble  the  priestly 
social  meals,  had  to  encounter  difficulties  arising  (roD 
the  rigorous  Sabbatic  laws.  Tbe  distance  which  tbey 
bad  sometimes  to  walk  to  Jmn  a  company  in  the  aodal 
meal  was  more  than  a  Sabbath-day's  journey ;  the  any-  i 
ing  from  one  place  to  another  of  the  things  reqoidte  fer  I 
the  solenmitiea  waa  «untnuy  to  the  enactmenta  about 
the  sanctity  of  the  day.  Hence  they  contrived  the 
ideal  connection  of  places  (S^^9),  which  was  efteted 
as  fullowi :  Before  the  Sabbath  commenced  (i.  e.  Friday 
afternoon),  an  article  of  food  waa  deposited  by  each 
member  in  the  court  selected  for  the  social  gatherings 
BO  that  it  might  thereby  become  the  common  place  for 
all ;  the  streets  were  made  to  form  one  large  dweDiog- 
place  with  different  gates,  by  means  of  beams  laid  neross 
on  the  Uipa  of  tbe  housea,  and  doora  or  galea  pat  in  the 
front;  and  meab  were  put  in  a  house  at  the  md  trftba 
distance  permitted  to  walk,  in  order  to  constituta  it  a 
domicile,  and  thus  another  Sabbath-day^  Jonniey  eoold 
be  underuken  from  the  first  terminus.  By  Ibb  meani 
the  Pharisees  could  evade  the  law,  and,  like  the  priests, 
meet  together  in  any  place  to  celebrate  their  aoeial 
meab  on  the  Sabbath,  and  eairy  anything  that  wis 
wanted  for  iu  sacred  festival,  aa  they  had  three 
meab  on  the  Sabbath  (miVO  Vi^C).  On  the  ni- 
day  eve  the  entrance  of  tbe  Sabbath  was  greeted  with 
a  cup  of  wine,  or  the  cup  of  blessing,  over  which  emy 
membor  rented  benedictions  (C^l^p),  expresmng  tbs 
holineas  of  the  day  aa-  well  aa  the  holinesa  itf  larad. 
whom  God  sanctified  to  himself  and  made  a  peofda  of 
priests,  a  royal  nation;  and  then  the  sacred  and  aoetd 
meal  was  eaten.  The  second  meal  was  eaten  on  noon  ' 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  third  be^n  with  tbe  settii%  I 
su«,  and  in  the  Bi^dQ^iL^@ifi«&  dapaiitait 
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Vbn  Ughts  were  kindlad  «  UMring  «at  agtbi  pro- 
aonnd  over  a  cup  of  wine  (nVnn),  wmI  burning  in- 
Cttw  wei  ofleicd  up  to  •coompany  tbe  exit  of  the  holy 
te.  which  wn  regarded  m  ■  departing  friend.  The 
psichd  nnl  wu  tbe  model  for  these  eocial  and  aacred 
RMKa.    But  the  tight  in  which  thU  very  model  aacri- 
icc    u  be  Tiowed  waa  a  point  of  dispute  between  the 
prieatly  party  oe  the  S«dducee»  and  the  Phariaeea.  Be- 
came the  paacbal  Urob  fonoed  the  sociai  med  of  the 
kitv,  the  priMdj  party  oiuntaiaed  that  it  is  not  to  be 
KMdcd  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  congregation,  urging  in 
Mppott  of  Ibdf  notion  the  lact  that  the  Umba  were  not 
■uvmeaOy  fixed  like  the  other  sacrifices  in  the  lem- 
jik,  but  weft  regulated  accorditiK  ^  the  number  of 
(uniBes,  and  that  they  roust  therefiire  be  viewed  simply 
u  family  sacrifices,  to  be  eaten  by  the  respective  owii- 
tra,  and  must  not  set  axide  (be  sanctity  «f  the  Sabbath, 
Ltkoi^ht  not  to  be  nfleretl  ou  the  I4ih  of  Nisan,  if  the 
iflt  dar  of  tbe  Passover  falls  on  the  SabUth.  Hillel, 
Iunrenr,nr  the  Pbariaaic  party  whom  he  reiireseiiied, 
Mcoeeded  in  carrytuf;  their  point,  and  in  putting  the 
■acred  but  privaie  offeritifrs  of  the  Passover  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  Tempi*  sacriticea,  and  it  was  onlained,  in  op- 
pMttion  to  the  priestly  party,  that  they  are  to  set  aside 
the  MKtity  of  the  Sabbath ;  thus  making  the  social 
bnulvinealoftheUity.  which  tbe  Paasorer  constituted, 
M  Mcnd  as  the  fraternal  meal  of  the  priests,  connsting 
of  the  ncred  sacrifices  offered  in  the  Temple  {JerutitUM 
Pttadtim,  cap.  vi ;  Babylon  pMiichim,  66  a  ;  Geiger,  Jii- 
£tc4c  ZfiitckH/i  [Ikeslan.  1863],  ii,  «  »q.).  Having 
tarried  this  point,  the  Pharisees  also  gave  to  their  meals 
of  the  Sabbath  and  other  holy  days  a  sacrificial  charac- 
ter after  the  model  of  the  Pasmrer. 

As  a  people  priests  and  kings,  the  Phariaeea  eon> 
aiilcred  ibemadTCS  the  guardians  of  the  divine  taw  and 
tbe  aactatral  euBCoras,  trusting  implicitly  that  he  who 
sdeeted  them  to  be  his  pecidiar  people  wuiild  protect 
smI  shield  them  and  theirs  from  all  outward  dangers 
which  threatened  the  sute.  They  were  firmly  pene- 
tntcd  by  the  conviction  that  as  long  as  tbey  wera 
(sithral  ift  their  Ood  no  power  on  earth,  httwever  for- 
wdaUe,  would  be  permitted  succaatfully  to  ravish  his 
hety  heritage.  Hence  they  repudiated  the  time-serving 
ptficy  of  the  aristocratic  Sadducees,  who  maintained 
that  s  man's  destiny  was  in  his  own  handN  and  that 
hamiB  ingenuity  and  sute-craft  ought  to  tte  resorted  tn 
IB  poUtkal  matters. 

PractieaUy,  Josephua  represents  the  Pharisees  as  lead- 
ing a  lemperato  life,  renouncing  both  exceMiive  riches 
tod  inmodente  pleasure,  and  striving  abtn'e  all  rn  nc- 
qoire  a  knowledge  of  that  law  and  to  practice  those 
pneepta  which  would  fit  them  for  the  life  In  come  (/) 
xriii,  1,  S);  the  same  may  be  seen  from  the  fidlnwing 
Maration  of  the  Talmud:  "The  more  flesh  on  the 
body  the  nwre  worms  [when  it  is  dead],  the  more  ricfaea 
the  nnre  carea,  the  more  wires  the  more  witdies,  the 
nste  handmaids  the  more  nnchastiiy,  the  more  man- 
■vrramaibemorerobbet}-;  but  the  moK  meditaUon  in 
the  dirioe  law  the  better  the  life,  the  more  schooling 
the  nure  knowledge,  the  more  counsel  the  more  intel- 
ii{nioe,the  more  benevolence  the  more  sattBfaction ;  he 
vbo  aci]uirea  a  good  name  acquires  it  for  himself  iu 
ihisworU,  but  he  who  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  di- 
rine  law  tcquirca  for  himself  life  in  the  world  to  oonie" 
{AiaA,  u,  17).  In  ei<ting  the  people  to  realize  their 
Ugh  Tocadon,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  king- 
iom  of  heaven  by  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  the 
FlMriieea  endeavored  to  facilitate  that  obedience  by 
patting  a  mild  interpreution  upon  some  of  the  rigorous 
Ikasie  eoactmeota,  and  to  adapt  them  to  ever-channiiiK 
ommiBtaoceb  Tbtta  they  explain  the  expresvon  nbss, 
tanoMt,  in  her.  vil,  24,  literally,  and  maintain  that  the 
<atat«  in  the  verae  in  question  only  declares  (Ae  fiah 
aa  animal  which  was  tan  and  died  a  natural  death 
(Q  be  defiling  by  contact,  hut  not  the  skin,  bones^ etc.; 
mk  tkati  aioBpfc  tba  hrauBi  ooipae  and  tbe  dead  bodiet 


of  a  few  reptiles  in  which  the  ^in  and  flesh  are  to  a 
ceruin  extent  identical,  the  skin  and  bones  of  all  ani- 
mals, whether  clean  and  l^ally  slaughtered  for  meat,  or 
unclean  and  dying  accidentally,  do  not  defile,  but  may 
be  made  up  into  parchment,  different  uteoMls,  etc.  Tha 
haughty  and  aristocratic  Sadducees,  on  the  other  luwd, 
who  stood  on  their  priestly  dignity,  and  cared  little  tor 
the  comfurta  of  the  people,  took  the  term  hbaS  in  tbe 
unnatural  sense  of  mammal  approachmg  the  ooadMm 
ofbmomiHg  a  earcan,  i.  e.  bring  ao  weak  that  it  must 
sooo  esi^re,  and  maintuned  that  an  animal  in  such  a 
condition  may  be  dangbtcred  before  it  breathes  its  last ; 
that  iu  flesh  nuat  then  be  conndered  as  a  carcass,  and  is 
defiling,  while  the  fat,  skin,  bones,  «c^  may  be  used  for 
divers  purp<wes  (Jmaedem  M^illa,  i,»;  Babi/lon  Sa6- 
ftoM,  108  a).  It  require*  but  little  reflecUon  to  perceive 
how  maurially  and  divergently  these  different  views 
must  bare  affected  tbe  whole  slate  of  sodety,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  aeoording  ta  the  Sadducees  Ute 
Umebing  <rf^any  book  written  upon  tbe  parchment  made 
fium  the  akin  of  an  unclean  animal,  or  contact  with  one 
of  tbe  numerous  ntauils  made  from  the  leather,  bones, 
veins,  etc.,  of  animala  not  Levitically  clean  and  not 
legally  alaughtercd,  imparted  defilement.    Again,  the 
Pharisees,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  interwiUi  of  the 
peojrie,  and  following  tbe  requirements  of  the  time,  ex- 
'  plained  the  righi  o/ntaUaticM,  "eye  for  ej-e,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,"  etc  (Exod.  xxi,  28, 
etc),  as  requiring  pecuniary  compenaation,  while  tbe 
Sadducees  took  it  literally  {Baba  Kama,  88  6;  M  o,  6; 
Mtgillath  TaattHk,  cap.  iv,  Toeephta).    The  same  con- 
sideration for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  well-being  of 
the  people  led  the  Pharisees  to  enact  that  in  cases  of 
danger,  when  the  prescribed  prayers  cannot  be  offered, 
they  are  to  o0h  a  short  prayer  as  follows:  "Do  thy 
will  in  heaven  above,  and  give  peace  of  mind  to  those 
who  fear  thee  on  earth,  and  whatsoever  pleaseth  thee 
do.    Blessed  art  thou.  O  Lord,  who  hearest  prayer!" 
(BerakotA,  29  b).    What  a  striking  resembUnce  be- 
tween this  and  some  parts  of  the  Lord's  prayer !    It  was 
this  humane  and  pious  care  for  the  intCTesU  of  the  peo- 
ple that  made  the  Pfaariseea  so  popular  and  behtred,  and 
accounts  for  the  remark  of  Josephua  that  they  bad  such 
influence  with  the  multitude  that  If  they  said  anything 
aRunst  a  king  or  a  higb-priest  they  were  at  once  be- 
lieved (Mn/.  xiii,  10,  5).  . 

On  a  few  leading  theological  points  the  Phanseea 
were  decidedly  pronounced,  and  to  these  wc  particularly 
call  attention,  as  they  were  largely  influential  under  the 
Christian  economy. 

•  a.  In  regard  to  n  ftOun  itaU,  Josephus  presents  tha 
ideas  of  the  Pharisees  in  such  a  light  to  his  Greek  read- 
ei«  that,  whatever  interpretation  his  ambiguous  lan- 
guage might  possibly  admit,  he  obviously  would  have 
produced  the  iropresMon  on  Greeks  that  the  Pharisees 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Thus  hie  aUle- 
ment  respecting  them  is, "  They  say  lhat  every  ioul  ia 
imperishable,  but  that  tha  aoula  of  good  men  only  paia 
over  (or  transmigrate)  iuto  another  body— /iiTopwwi*' 
ii'c  Ertpov  while  the  souls  of  bad  men  are  chaa- 

tised  br  eternal  punishment"  (  War,  ii,  8,  H  j  comp.  iii,  8, 
b;  Ani.  xviii,  1 , 8 ;  and  Bttttcher,  De  Jnftrit,  p.  519, 652). 
There  are  two  pawagea  in  the  Gospels  which  might 
countenance  this  idea :  one  in  MatU  xiv.  2,  where  Herod 
the  tetrarch  is  represented  as  thinking  that  Jesus  ma 
John  the  Baptist  riaen  from  the  dead  (though  a  diifcr- 
ent  color  is  given  to  Herod's  Ibooghla  in  the  corre- 
sponding passage,  Luke  ix,  7-9)  i  and  another  in  John 
ix,  2,  where  the  question  is  put  to  Jesus  whether  the 
Mind  man  himself  had  sinned,  or  hb  parents,  that  ha 
was  bom  blind  ?  Notwithstanding  these  pas•age^  how- 
ever, there  does  not  appear  to  be  suflicient  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  Pharisees  believed  in  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead  very  much  in  tha  same  sense  as  the  early 
Christians.  This  b  most,  in  accordsncc  with  Paul's 
aUtement  to  tbe  chief  pikM  rad  ^qiiulicU 
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6)  that  he  wm  i  Pharisee,  tfa«  toa  of  a  Phtrisee,  and 
that  he  was  called  in  question  for  the  hope  and  resur- 
reciion  of  the  dead  —  a  BUtement  which  would  have 
been  peculiarly  diNngenuouaif  the  Phatueee  bad  merely 
believed  in  the  tranaaiigTatioa  of  aoub;  and  it  is  like- 
wise alinoK  implied  in  Cbriat'a  teaching,  which  does  not 
iuiiat  on  the  doctrine  of  a  futine  life  as  anything  new, 
but  aSHimes  it  as  already  adopted  by  his  hearers,  ex- 
cept by  the  Sadduceea,  although  he  coDdemns  §ome  un- 
spiritual  conceptions  of  its  nature  as  erroneous  (Halt, 
xzii,  30;  Mark  xii,  25;  Luke  xx,  S4^).  On  this 
head  the  Hishna  is  an  iUuatration  of  the  ideas  in  the 
Uoepels,  at  distinguished  from  any  mere  traoBmigratiou 
of  souls;  and  the  peculiar  phrase  "the  world  to  come," 
of  which  u  aiwv  u  ipxofuvot  was  undoubtedly  only 
the  translation,  frequently  occurs  in  it  (KSn  obijn, 
A  botA,  ii,  7 ;  ir,  16 ;  comp.  Mark  x,  30 ;  Luke  xviii,  30). 
This  phrase  of  Christians,  which  is  anterior  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  which  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T.,  though 
fully  JustiSed  by  certain  passages  to  be  found  in  some 
of  its  latest  books,  ia  easentially  different  fmtn  Greek 
conceptions  on  the  same  subject ;  and  generally,  in  con- 
tradiuinction  to  the  purely  temporal  blessings  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  the  Christian  ideas  that  this  worid 
is  a  sute  of  pntbation,  and  that  every  one  after  death 
will  hare  to  render  a  strict  account  of  his  actions,  were 
expressed  by  Pharisees  in  language  which  it  is  ioipos- 
uble  to  misundersund :  "This  world  may  be  likened  to 
a  court-yard  in  comparison  of  tbe  worid  lo  come;  there- 
fore prepare  thyself  in  the  antechamber  that  thou  may- 
est  enter  into  the  dining-room"  (Aboti,  iv,  16).  "Et- 
er}-thing  is  given  to  man  on  security,  and  a  net  is 
B|)read  over  every  living  creature;  the  sh<^  n  open, 
and  the  merchant  credits;  the  book  is  open,  and  the 
hand  records;  and  whosoever  chooses  to  borrow  may 
come  and  borrow :  for  the  collectors  are  continually  go- 
ing aroand  di^y,  and  obtain  payment  of  man,  whether 
with  his  consent  or  without  it;  ,and  the  jiulgment  is 
jTue  Justice ;  and  all  are  prepared  for  the  feast"  (iii,  16). 
"Those  who  are  bom  are  doomed  lo  die,  the  dead  to 
live,  and  the  quick  to  be  judged ;  to  make  us  know, 
understand,  and  be  informed  that  he  is  God ;  he  is  the 
Former,  Creator,  Intelligent  Bung,  Judge,  Witness,  and 
ming  iNUty,  rikI  will  Judge  tbee  hereafter.  Hteesed  be 
he;  for  in  hia  presence  there  is  no  unrighteousness,  for- 
getfulnesi,  respect  of  persons,  nor  acoeptance  of  a  bribe ; 
fur  everything  is  bis.  Know  also  that  everything  is 
done  according  to  the  account,  and  let  not  thine  evil 
imagination  persuade  thee  that  the  grave  is  a  place  of 
refuge  for  thee :  for  against  iliy  will  wast  thou  formed, 
and  against  thy  will  wast  thou  bom ;  and  against  thf 
will  dost  thou  live,  and  against  thy  will  wilt  thou  die; 
and  agunst  thy  will  must  thon  boeafter  render  an  ao- 
ODunt,  and  receive  Judgment  in  the  presence  of  the  Su- 
preme  King  of  kings,  the  Holy  God,  blessed  is  be"  (iv, 
'22).  Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  actions  of 
which  such  a  strict  account  was  to  be  rendered  were  j 
nr)t  merely  those  referred  to  by  the  spiritual  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Micah  (Isa.  i,  16, 17 ;  Mic  vi,  8).  nor  even 
those  enjoined  in  tbe  Pentateuch,  but  included  those 
fiibulously  supposed  to  have  been  orally  transmitted  by 
Hoses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  eldere.  They  included,  in  fact,  all  those 
ceremonial  "works,"  against  the  eflicacy  of  which,  in 
the  deliverance  of  the  human  soul,  Paul  so  emphatically 
protested.    See  Resurrbctio!!. 

b.  In  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pbariaees  con- 
cerning tie/rretUm  of  Out  mil,  a  difficulty  arises  from 
tbe  very  prominent  pontion  which  they  occupy  in  tbe 
accoonta  of  Joeephus,  whereas  tmtblng  viuUy  essential 
to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  seems  to  de- 
pend on  those  opinions  and  some  of  his  expressions  are 
Greek,  rather  than  Hebrew.  "There  were  three  sects 
of  the  Jews,"  he  saj-s,  "  which  had  different  conceptions 
respecting  human  affairs,  of  which  one  was  called  Phar- 
iseea.  tbe  second  Sadduceea,  and  the  third  Easenefc  The 


Pharisees  say  that  some  things,  and  not  aD  tilings  m 
the  work  of  fate ;  but  that  some  things  are  in  o«r  on 
power  to  be  and  not  to  he.  But  the  Easeocs  dsdt 
that  fate  rules  all  things,  and  that  nothing  happens  to 
man  except  by  its  decree.  Tbe  Sadduceea,  cm  the  atlMt 
hand,  take  away  fate,  holding  that  it  la  a  thtr^  «f 
naught,  and  that  human  aflaiis  do  Dot  depend  upon  h; 
but  in  their  estimate  all  things  are  in  the  power  of 
Btlves,  as  being  ourselves  the  causes  of  our  good  tiling^ 
and  meeting  with  evils  through  our  own  inetmsidaMc- 
ness"  (/InC  xviii,  1, 3;  comp.  If  or,  ii,  8, 14).  On  rr*)- 
ing  this  passage,  and  the  others  which  bear  co  tbe 
same  subject  in  Joeephiu's  works,  tbe  suspicion  nat^ 
rally  arise*  that  he  waa  biassed  by  a  desire  to  make  the 
Greeka  believe  that,  like  tbe  Greeks,  tin  Jewa  had  pkil- 
oaopbical  seda  among  themselves.  At  any  latc  bis 
words  do  not  represent  the  o|Mnions  as  they  were  rraBy 
held  by  tbe  three  religious  parties.  We  may  leel  ccr- 
uin  that  tbe  influence  of  /ale  was  not  the  prant  oo 
which  discussions  respecting  free-will  turned,  though 
there  may  have  been  differences  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  interposititm  of  Gvd  in  human  ttbm  waa  u  be 
regarded.  Thus  the  ideas  of  tbe  Eaenea  arc  fikeh 
to  have  been  expressed  in  language  approachiog  the 
words  of  Christ  (Matt,  x,  29,  30;  vi,  26,  &4),  and  it  b 
very  difltcult  to  believe  that  the  Saddaoeea,  who  ac- 
cepted the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  bosks 
of  tlie  O.  T.,  excluded  God,  In  tbeir  conception,  fross  all ' 
influence  on  human  actions^  On  the  whole,  in  refetcBce 
to  this  point,  the  opinion  of  Grtttz  {GmkkkU  drrJmin, 
iii,  509)  aeems  not  imptobabie,  that  the  real  dtfcfeacc 
between  tbe  Pharisees  and  Sadduceea  waa  at  first  pnc- 
licat  and  political,  lie  conjectures  that  the  wealthy 
and  aristocratical  Sadduoees  in  their  wars  and  wegMts- 
tions  with  the  Syrians  entered  into  matters  of  policy 
and  calculations  of  prudence,  while  tbe  tealous  Phar^ 
sees,  disdaining  worldly  wisdom,  laid  stiesa  wn  dsiog 
what  seemed  right,  and  on  leaving  the  event  to  God; 
and  that  this  le<l  to  difPnenccft  ia  formal  thearieaaad 
meUphysical  statements.  The  precise  nature  of  Am 
differences  we  do  not  certainly  know,  as  no  writing «fa 
Sadducce  on  tbe  subject  baa  been  preserved  by  the  Jen. 
and  on  msttera  of  this  kind  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  biik- 
servedly  the  sutemenu  9(  an  adversary. 

c.  In  reference  lo  the  spirit  of  protrlgtum  umn^tte 
Pharisees,  there  is  iudisputable  aathority  for  the  state* 
ment  that  it  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent  at  the 
time  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii,  1&) :  and  attention  ti  mam 
called  to  it  on  account  of  its  probable  importsEi^e  in 
having  paved  the  way  for  the  early  diffusioa  of  Chris- 
lianity.  The  district  of  Palestine,  which  waa  long  ia 
proportion  tu  its  breadth,  and  which  yet,  from  Daa  to 
Ueersheba,  was  only  160  Koman  miles,  or  not  qniie  146 
English  miles  long,  and  which  is  represented  as  harii^ 
been  civilizetl,  wealthy,  aud  populous  ]000  years  bclbm 
Christ,  would  under  any  circumstancca  have  beca  v» 
small  to  continue  maintaining  the  whole  givwing  popa- 
laiion  of  its  children.  But,  through  kidnapping  (Joel 
iii,  6),  through  leading  into  captivity  by  military  in- 
cureions  and  victorious  enemies  (2  Kings  xvii,  6;  xviii. 
11;  xxiv,15;  Amos  i,  6,  9),  through  flight  <Jer.xhii, 
4-7),  through  commerce  (Josephus,  Amt.  xx,  t,  3),  and 
probably  through  ordinary'  emigration,  Jews  at  the  Urns 
of  Christ  had  become  scattered  over  the  fairest  poftioos 
of  the  civilised  worid.  On  the  day  of  Penteoust,  thit 
great  festival  on  which  the  Jews  suppuM  Moses  to  hsve 
brought  the  perfect  law  down  fro  no  heaven  (/Wind 
Prayen/or  PttOecott,  p.  6),  Jews  are  said  to  have  bcea 
assembled  with  one  acconl  in  one  place  in  JenmleBi, 
"flrom  every  region  luiiler  heaven."  Admitting  that 
this  was  an  Oriental  hyperbole  (comp.  Jidin  xxi,  H), 
there  munt  have  been  some  foundation  for  it  in  fscfi 
and  the  enumeration  of  the  various  countries  from  which 
Jews  are  said  to  have  beeu  present  gives  a  vivid  jdei 
of  the  widely-spread  existence  of  Jewish  communitiM 
Now  it  is  nut  unlikelv,  though  it  cannot  be  promf  Uen 
Josephus  C.4»/.  «^,?fe§J,/te©*eM(««»  WB"*** 
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tttenpts  to  produce  conversions,  although  unknown  to 
Gnek  pbUoaophera,  existed  among  the  Pharisees  (De 
Vnu,  Extgtkteita  liamd^uA,  Matt,  xxiii,  15).  But, 
«  my  rate,  the  then  existing  regulations  or  customs  uf 
lyn^oguet  afforded  fadlitiea  which  do  not  exist  now 
tiihcr  ia  wptMgogfti*  or  Cbristiui  chorcbea  for  prewnt- 
mg  new  riews  to  a  oongregatton  (Acta  xvii,  2;  Luke 
IT,  16).  Coder  such  auspices  the  pmaelytizing  spirit 
of  the  Pharisees  inevitably  stimulated  a  thirst  for  in- 
qdiy,  and  aocustoroetl  the  Jews  to  theological  contro- 
Ttniei.  Thus  there  existed  precedents  and  favoring 
dmimitances  for  efforts  to  make  proselytes,  when  the 
gTMtcst  of  all  missionaries,  a  Jew  tqr  nee, »  Pharisee  by 
educatiaa,  a  Oreek  by  language,  md  a  Roman  cittMn 
by  lanh,  pnaehing  the  resurtection  ot  Jesus  to  those 
«bo  far  the  most  fut  already  believed  in  the  resurrec- 
tioB  of  the  dead,  confronted  the  elaborate  ritual-system 
of  the  written  and  oral  law  by  a  pure  spiritual  religion ; 
int  thas  (rf>iained  the  co-opemtioo  of  many  Jews  them- 
fdves  in  breaking  down  every  barrier  between  Jew, 
Pbaiiste,  Gre^  and  Roman,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
miu  aU  mankind  by  the  brutherhood  of  a  common 
Cbristiaaity.   See  Pbosblttb. 

IV.  Onj^int,  iMrttapment,  Clauti,  and  geiural  Char- 
adrr  of  the  >*Aarise<a.— The  name  doe*  not  occur  nther 
is  the  0. T.  or  in  the  Apocrypha;  but  it  is  usually  con- 
sdcftd  that  the  Pharisees  were  essentially  the  same 
«iththe  Aasidaana  (L  e.  rjbm(l{)ii= godly  men,  saints) 
BMotisned  ia  1  Haob  ii,  42;  vii,  13-17;  and  in  2  Hacc. 
lir,  1  Those  vbo  ndmit  the  existence  of  Haccabssan 
nslms  And  allusion  to  the  AasidKans  in  Psa.  Ixxix,  2; 
lerii,  10;  exxxii,  9,  16;  cxlix,  9,  where  chandit»  is 
trsBilaled  "saints"  in  the  A.V.  (see  FUrst,  Handtnorier- 
isaL,  i,  410  (>.  After  the  return  from  the  Babylonian 
capdrity  the  priesthood  formed  the  centre  uf  the  new 
religioM  life,  ami  the  pioiu  in  Israel  who  were-aiixioua 
to  practice  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  naturally 
attached  themaelvea  to  the  divinely-appmnted  and 
tine^Mnoied  tribe  of  Leri.  Besides  the  keeping  pun 
fnua  intemairiage  with  heathen,  great  and  vital  Im- 
psnaaee  was  attached  to  the  seuing  aside  of  the  soil 
sad  Temple  taxes  (Neb.  x,  93, 86,  etc ;  Ecclus.  vii,  81 ; 
sir,  V>;  Tobit  i,  6;  v,  18;  Judith  xi,  18;  1  Mace  iii, 
49),  to  ibe  due  oteervance  of  the  Sabbath  (Neb.  x,  SI; 
sitl  19),  the  three  pilgrim  festivals,  viz,  the  Passover 
(iChron.  XXX ;  xxxv;  Eira  vi,  19-22),  Pentecost  (To- 
bit  ii,  1),  and  Tabernacles  (Neb.  viii,  14),  as  well  as  the 
Ssbfastic  year  (Neh.  x.  31 ;  1  Hacc.  vi,  49, 68),  and  to  the 
stMineoce  from  unclean  food.  He  who  allied  himself 
to  the  national  party  with  the  solemn  resolve  to  keep 
tbosi  aaoeatral  laws  divinely  given  to  the  nation  was 
csikd  "one  who  had  separated  htmaeir  unto  them  from 
tke  iaptaity  of  the  country  people"  (Em  vi,  21),  or 
'oaawho  had  separated  hitnseir  for  the  law  of  the  Lord 
ftMi  tba  country  people"  (ix,  I;  x,ll;  Neb.ix,2;  x, 
»}.  Hence  the  phraaa  b^SS,  "separated  from," 
tktmwaA  dating  thia  period  a  patig  signification.  This 
nsme  became  the  standing  appeUation  for  thoee  who 
bsd  thus  wpanted  themselves  fur  the  service  of  God, 
■nd  eemtinucd  to  be  the  conservators  of  their  ancestral 
ttli^on,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  taunt  of  the  anti- 
"^"tI  party,  who  warned  them  to  join  the  Greek 
psfty,  tdling'them  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  that 
"date  wv  have  separated  ftom  them  (ixvfMaSmiuv  an' 
i^Twm,  the  tramlatMn  of  ^33)  many  evils  have  come 
s[M  as"  (1  llaec.  i.  W).  Those  who  yielded  to  the 
tnoputioo,  and,  reUiK)nuhing  the  natioaal  party,  jmned 
iht  antinatioiMd  portion,  wen  denominated  (S^sri?) 
'it  ■B«d(Exn  is,  or  p^;)  lh»  mixiurt  (Neh.  xiii, 
l)i  Httwt  tba  period  beibre  Aldnnis  was  afterwards 
nwded  as  the  nom-mixUire  {aftfSia),  while  his  own 
*at  boked  apon  as  (As  ttdxturr  (Imfnt,  2  Mace  xiv,  8, 
'■b  Aftsfwarda,  when  the  pricatly  parly,  or  the  Sad- 
•taote^  who  were  at  first  the  centre  of  the  national 
■srsmtnt,  aMumed  a  haughty  position,  stemi  upon 
iWtaccfdolal  dignim  cared  Uttle  for  the  real  spiriu 


ual  and  temporal  wants  of  the  people,  but  only  sought 
their  own  aggrandizement  and  preserv8ti<»i,  allying 
themselves  for  thia  purpose  with  foreign  nations,  and 
e^udng  antinatiunal  sentiments,  the  real  national 
portion  of  the  people  united  themselves  more  firmly 
than  ever,  independently  of  the  priests,  to  keep  the  law, 
and  to  practice  their  ancestral  customs;  and  it  is  this 
party  whom  the  oppoute  section  called  by  the  Aramaic 
name  ^''iS'i'^V^^apiaaloi,  instead  of  iu  original  He- 
brew equivalent  □'^^'^33,  the  trparated  (Esra  vi,  21 ;  ix, 
1;  x,U;  Neh.  ix,2;'x|  28). 

In  the  time  of  queen  Alexandra  (q.  v.)  the  Pharisees 
attained  almost  supreme  power.  By  the  appearanoe  of 
luety  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,  which  they 
well  knew  bow  to  affect  (so  as  even  to  pass  for  prophets, 
Josephus,  if  itf .  xvii,  2, 4),  the  Pharisees  at  an  early  day 
secured  the  popular  favor  (Josepbus,  Ant.  xiii,  10,  &; 
xiii,  16,6;  xviii,l,8;  Ifar,  i,  5, 2 ;  comp.  Luke  xi,  48), 
and  that  of  the  women  (Josepbus,  A  nf.  xvii,  2, 4,  wherc^  | 
however,  only  the  wives  of  king  Herod  are  spoken  of: 
but  comp.  LightfoDt,  Bor.  Htbr.  p.  280  aq.),  and  tberet? 
acquired  conrideraUe  poUtical  influence,  which  became 
very  manifest  even  during  the  history  of  the  Jewish  , 
dynasty  (Josepbus,  AtU.  xiii,  10, 6;  xiii,  16,  2;  War,  i, 
&,  2).  This  influence  became  greatly  increased  by  the 
extension  of  the  Pharisees  over  the  whole  land  (Luke  v, 
17),  and  the  majority  which  they  composed  in  the  San- 
hedrim (comp.  Acts  V,  84;  xsiii,  6  aq.X  In  political 
conflicts  they  generally  followed  democraUc  principles, 
and  sometimes  carried  them  to  an  extreme,  trusting  to 
th«r  combined  influence  fur  success.  (Their  number 
reached  more  than  ux  thousand  under  the  Herods,  Jo- 
sepbus, y4ii(.xvii,  2,4.)  Many  of  them  must  have  suf- 
fered death  for  polirical  agitation  (Josepbus,  Ani.  xvii, 
2, 4).  In  the  time  of  Christ  thty  were  divided  doctri- 
nally  into  several  schools,  among  which  those  of  Hilld 
and'Shammai  were  most  noted,  the  former  b^g  mora 
moderate,  the  latter  more  Mrict.  in  their  observances. 
Of  the  history  of  the  Pharisees  after  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  little 
need  be  said.  Their  opposition  to  the  Gospel  continued 
as  eager  as  before,  and,  though  they  are  seldom  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  opposi- 
tion is  frequently  brought  before  us  when  "the  coancir 
is  spoken  of  (Acts  iv,  15;  v,  27;  vi,  12;  xxii,  80;  comp. 
xxiii,  6).  That  "  council"  is  the  iUnhedrtm,  and  of  the 
seveitty-two  doctors  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  more 
influential  part  appears  to  have  consisted  of  Pharisees. 
We  see  then  the  same  spiritof  enmity  to  Christian  truth 
manifested  by  it  as  had  beat  displayed  during  the  life 
of  the  Redeemer;  and  the  hiatoryofFaul  before  his  con- 
ver«on  is  only  a  more  marked  illustration  than  ordinary 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  body  would  have  i 
"persecuted  the  Church  of  God  and  wasted  it."  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  this  enmity  would  abste  as  the 
infant  Church  grew  stronger.  £ver>-thing  that  we 
know  of  human  nature  and  religious  bigotry  leads  to 
the  opposite  conclunon;  and  in  the  terrible  fanaticism 
with  which,  when  Titus  beriege*!  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish 
people  rushed  upon  their  fate,  in  the  unflinching  ceal 
which  they  displayed,  in  the  desperate  effiirts  which 
they  made  to  avert  the  destruction  which  was  "the 
wrath  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost,"  and  in  the 
awful  frenzy  with  which  they  sacrificed  themselves  amid 
their  falling  paUce*  and  burning  Temple,  it  is  impowii- 
ble  not  to  recognise  the  last  cunvulsive  outburst  of  Phar- 
isaic heroism  and  despair. 

With  the  definitions  and  explanations  of  snch  an  ex- 
tensive  and  gorgeous  ritual  as  that  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
with  the  application  and  adapution  thereof  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  commonwealth,  with  the  different 
degrees  of  holiness  and  uncleaiiness  attached  to  the  per- 
formance or  neglect  of  each  precept  and  rite,  with  the 
diverse  ilisiKMitions  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  multitude  g 
about  the  respective  merits  of  outward  obeervancea  and 
a  coneq»adiug  inward  fc«ffl§ffte^^  ©j^g)^ 
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hare  been  Mperbuman  if  they  had  escaped  the  ex> 
tnvigances  which  in  the  conrae  of  time  have  more  or 
leas  developed  themselves  in  the  eetabliahed  religiooB 
b&Kd  upoQ  a  moTK  spiritiul  oode  and  a  less  formal  rit- 
ual. Thus  the  enactment  that  "  the  flesh  of  quadru- 
peds most  not  be  cooked  «  in  any  way  mixed  with 
milk  for  fitod,"  deduced  from  injunctiwis  in  Exod.  xxiU, 
19 :  xzxiv,  sis ;  Deut  xiv,  21 ;  or  the  enactment  about 
''  the  compulsory  recitation  of  the  Shema  twice  a  day," 
i.  e.  the  declaration  about  the  unity  of  the  Deity  (DeuL 
vi,  4-9),  at  a  suted  time;  w  the  diacuwion  on  "the 
lighting  of  candles  on  ^e  eve  of  the  SaUwth,"  which  is 
the  duty  of  every  Jew ;  or  **  the  interdict  to  eat  an  egg 
which  had  been  laid  on  any  feast-day,  whether  such 
day  was  or  was  not  the  day  aftn  the  Sabbath,"  has  Us 
parallel  in  other  and  later  systemi.  The  Christian 
Church,  without  any  basis  fur  it  in  the  K  T^  has  at 
times  employed  a  casuistry  which  may  fairly  compete 
with  that  of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  to  define  an  in- 
spired code  of  minute  rites  and  ceremonies.  From  Pe- 
ter Lombard  to  tiabriel  Itiel  the  qoesUon  was  warmly 
discnssed  among  aU  the  Christiaa  casiusta,  What  is  to 
be  done  with  a  mouse  which  has  eaten  ^  the  conse- 
crated wafer?  The  Established  Church  of  EngUnd  has 
deduced'  from  the  words  "  Let  all  things  be  dorte  de- 
cently and  according  to  order"  (1  Cor.  xv,  40)  the  petty 
regulation  that  "no  man  shall  cover  his  head  in  the 
church  or  chapel  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  except 
he  have  some  infirmity,  in  which  caae  let  him  wear  a 
iiigbtcap  or  cmf"  {Cmttitution  ami  Cammt  Eedetuuli- 
eat,  sviii) ;  has  enacted  that "  no  minister,  when  he  cel- 
cbratMb  the  communion,  shall  wittingly  administer  the 
name  to  any  but  to  such  as  kii^el,  under  pain  of  suspen- 
nuii"(jKiixxvii);  that  "upon  Wednesdays  and  Fridaj-B 
weekly,  though  they  be  not  holy-days,  the  minister,  at 
the  accustomed  hours  of  ser\'ice,  shall  resort  to  the 
church  or  chapel,  and,  warning  being  given  to  the  peo- 
))le  by  tolling  of  a  bell,  shall  say  the  litany  prescribed 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  wMemtnio  wt  touM 
everg  koutekolder  dwelling  wftAta  Malf  a  imle  o/  iJke 
ckareh  la  come  or  tend  one  at  the  letut  of  Am  koutehold 
fit  to  Join  with  the  minister  in  praj^rs"  (xv) ;  and  that 
**  no  eccleuastical  person  shall  wear  any  coif  or  wrought 
nightcap,  but  only  plain  uightcaps  of  black  silk,  satin, 
or  velvet;  ...  in  |mrate  bouses  and  in  their  studies 
the  said  persons  eeoledasUoal  may  use  any  comely  and 
sch(dar-like  apparel,  provided  that  it  be  not  cut  or 
IHnkti  and  that  in  public  they  go  not  in  their  doublet 
and  hose,  without  ooau  or  cassocks ;  and  that  they  wear 
not  any  light-cokned  stockings"  (Ixxiv).  This,  how- 
ever, only  shows  the  tendency  of  all  ritualism  to  degrade 
the  human  intellect  by  minute  requisitions.  That  the 
multitudinous  and  detailed  rites  and  ceremonies  imposed 
by  the  HoB^  law,  and  amidifled  the  requirements 
of  time,  should  have  given  riae  among  many  Phar- 
isees to  formalism,  outward  religiousness,  self-compU- 
cency,  ostentation,  superstition,  and  hypocrisy,  was  to 
be  expected,  Judging  from  the  general  tendency  of  gor- 
geous ritualism  in  more  modem  days.  A  learned  Jew 
charges  against  them  rather  the  holiness  of  works  than 
hypocritical  holiness  ("  Werithriligkeit,  nieht  Scbrin- 
heiligkeit,"  Uerzfeld,  GadiiekU  ^  VeOeet  lanul,  iii, 
869).  At  any  rate  they  must  be  regarded  as  having 
been  some  of  the  most  intense  formaUria  whom  the 
world  has  ever  seen  \  and,  looking  at  the  average  stand- 
ard of  excellence  among  mankind,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  men  whose  lives  were  spent  in  the  ceremonial  ob- 
servances of  the  Hishna  would  eheiish  feelings  of  self- 
complacency  and  qrirituol  pride  not  Justified  by  intrinsic 
moral  exceUence.  The  supercilious  contempt  towards 
the  poor  publican,  and  towatds  the  tender  penitential  love 
that  bathed  Christ's  feet  with  tears,  would  be  the  natu- 
ral result  of  snch  a  sj'stem  of  life.  We  are  therefore 
not  surprised  thst  our  Saviour  saw  these  peniiciuuH 
features  in  the  ranks  of  Pharisaism,  and  that  he  f  iinul 
occasion  to  expose  and  to  reprove  most  unsparingly 
thdr  extemaliam  (HalL  xsiii,  27;  Luke  vii,  89)  ami 


hypoeilsy  (Matt  xxiii,  18).  But  to  eaadade  from  Om 
that  all  the  Pharisees  were  either  seltrigfatMma  and  m- 
perstitious,  or  a  set  of  hypocrites,  is  as  unjust  as  it 
would  be  to  bnuid  ever}'  secliwi  in  modem  ckmdMs 
with  the  infirmities  and  extrav^ances  of  which  iatb- 
vtdual  members  are  guilty,  and  whkh  .ai*  dtho-  de- 
nounced by  thebr  own  more  enUgbtoied  and  siHriltHllv- 
minded  brethren,  or  expoaed  by  the  opposing  sectiou 
The  language  wbidi  the  Pharisees  themadvcs  ns- 
ployed  to  denounce  the  proud,  the  fmmalista,  the  sdf- 
rigbteons,  and  the  hypocrites  in  their  own  sect,  it,  to 
say  the  least,  quite  as  strong  as  that  which  our  Ssf- 
iour  used.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  need  only  gin 
the  pngtumt  Talmndic  clasuficatioo  of  the  Phariwce. 
**  There  are  seven  kinds  of  Pharisees,"  says  the  Talnsd : 
•(l.  7%s  fAecAemfte  Pkarme  paSC  O'liB),  who  sim- 
ply keeps  tiie  law  fbr  what  be  can  pn^  thereby,  jsst 
as  Shecbem  submitted  to  the  rite  dfcumeisfain  that 
he  might  thereby  obtain  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  19) ;  2.  Tkt  TiuMi^  Pkarime  (ST^ 
"^BpS),  who,  in  order  to  appear  humble  before  bmo, 
always  hangs  down  bis  head,  and  scarcely  bfts  ap  lu* 
feet  when  be  walks,  so  that  he  constantly  twDbles; 
S.  TJke  Bke&iff  PHariiee  {*«xrp  ISTlB),  who,  in 
<«dcr  not  to  lorit  at  a  woman,  walks  aboot  with  hi* 
eyes  dosed,  and  benoe  injures  his  bead  fitfqaenllr, 
so  that  he  has  Ueeding  wounds;  4.  ne  M»r^ 
PAoHmc  (Sf'SI'ra  Vltfi),  who  wean  a  cap  h  the 
form  of  a  mortar  to  cover  bis  eyes,  that  be  may  net  sse 
any  impurities  and  indecencies;  fi.  Tht  Wkat-w-t-ffd- 

Pharitt  (Tnin  tva  m-w  tme),  who,  ast 

knowing  much  about  the  law,  as  soon  as  he  Km  done 
one  thing,  asks, 'What  is  my  duty  now?  and  I  will  do  ii' 
(comp.  Mark  x,  17-22);  6.  The  Pkaritre  from  Ftar 
(n!t-f<ia  Ot-iC),  who  keeps  the  law  because  he  ii  abiid 
of  a  future  Judgment ;  and  7.  Tht  Pkarurt  frtm  Lore 
(nsnXIS  mi^B),  who  obeys  the  Lord  because  he  kvei 
him  with  all  his  heart"  (ffatiglan  Sola,  22  b;  comp.  J(- 
Tusalem  Beruekoth,  cap.  ix).  It  must  also  be  adnilted  i 
that  it  was  among  the  Pharisees  the  glorious  ideas  wen 
developed  about  the  Messiah, 'the  kingdom  of  bcsTfO,  ' 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  world  to  come,  etc  It  i 
was  the  Pharisees  who,  to  some  extent  at  least,  trained  I 
such  men  as  the  immortal  Hillel, "  the  just  oud  drvout 
8imeoii,  who  wailed  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,'  and 
who,  taking  up  the  infant  Savicuir  into  bis  arms.  oSttei 
up  thanks  to  (>od  (Luke  ii,  25-3&);  Zacharias, '^vbo 
was  righteous  before  God"  (i,  6);  Uamaltely  the  teach- 
er of  Saul  of  Tarsus;  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  etc  Our  Saviour  himsdf  oceu)^  rharinie 
ground,  and  used  the  arguments  of  the  Pbarisees  io 
vindication  of  bis  conduct  and  doctrines.  Thus,  vrhen 
Jesus  was  charged  by  the  Pharisees  with  allowing  hb 
disciples  to  break  the  Sabbath  by  plucking  ears  of  ram 
in  the  field  on  this  holy  day,  he  quoted  the  very  msxim 
of  the  Pharisees  that  *'  the  Sabbath  is  made  fur  nan, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath"  (Mark  ii,  27;  coop. 
Juma,  86  6) ;  and  bis  proof  is  deduced  according  to  the 
Pharisaic  exegetical  rule  deoominated  mo  niia,aHif- 
ogg.  When  David  was  hungry,  be  ate  of  the  pricdlf  , 
bread,  and  also  gave  some  to  those  who  were  with  Ium. 
Accordingly  one  who  is  hungry  may  satisfy  bis  kunger 
with  that  which  is  otherwise  only  allowed  to  the  piicstt. 
Now  the  priesu  perform  all  manner  of  work  on  the  i 
Sabbath  without  incurring  the  gtdlt  of  tramgrcBlDii;  | 
why,  then,  should  one  who  is  hungry  not  be  allowed  to 
do  the  same?  (Matt,  xii,  1-7).  We  only  add  that  the 
apostle  Paul,  who  must  have  known  all  tlie  dentmcis- 
lions  of  Christ  against  the  Pharisees,  never  ottered  ■ 
disrespectful  wnnl  against  this  sect,  but,  on  the  conirt- 
ry,  made  it  a  matter  of  boast  that  he  belonged  to  thetn 
(Acts  xxiii,  6 ;  xxvi,  5 ;  Phil,  iii,  6).  Yet  candor  mat 
acknowledge  that  great  moral  derdiotions  in  pnctio* 
often  ouexiat  w^|,fi|<^  ^9<K>^>^  »  ^* 
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m1  the  meoatridictMt  RfaakM  of  our  Saviour  igaimt 
(be  Pliiriwti  uf  his  time  [mm  an  enonnouB  depnrity 
<M  their  put^  He  dcnouiioed  tbem  io  the  bitterest  laiT- 
(fugc;  ukd  in  the  BweepinifcbKrgesofhypocrify  which 
be  made  agaiiut  tbem  a>  a  class,  be  might  even,  at  flnt 
■^tt,  teem  to  hare  departed  from  that  spirit  of  raeek- 
aem,  of  geodeDess  iu  Judginff  others,  and  of  abstineace 
fnat  the  impatation  of  improper  moti\'ee,  which  is  one 
of  the  OMMt  characteristic  and  original  channs  of  his 
own  prccepta.  See  BlatC  xr,  7, 8;  xxiii,  b,  18-16,  28; 
Varkniffi;  Lnke  ]u,  and comp.  IbtL  vii,  1-A ; 

^  xii,  19,  SO;  Lake  vi,  2^87-43.  Indeed,  it  is 
difl&eolt  to  avoid  the  eanduMon  that  his  repeated  de- 
BimciarioiM  vt  the  Pharisees  mainly  exasperated  them 
into  talung  measures  for  causing  bis  death ;  so  that  in 
«De  sense  be  may  be  said  to  tiave  abed  hts  blood,  and  to 
ban  laid  down  bis  life  in  pmtetting  against  their  prac- 
tice aad  s{uriu  (See  espedalfy  reises  6S  and  M  in  the 
11th  dwpter  of  Lake,  which  fitUow  immediately  upon 
the  nviwion  of  what  he  said  while  dining  with  a  Pbai^ 
isee.)  Hence  to  nnderstand  the  Pharisees  is,  by  con- 
trast, an  aid  rowaids  nndentanding  the  spirit  of  uncor^ 
Ripted  Chriatianity.  This  divergence  is  so  wide  and 
fandamental  that  we  shall  beet  apprehend  the  genius  of 
Pkariattint  bv  developing  the  contrast  somewhat  in  de- 
tail (see  Deliusch,  Jens  imif  HiUil  [Erlangen,  1866]). 

(.1.)  In  rdation  to  the  <X-T.  dispenaatioD,  it  was  the 
Senoui's  gnat  effort  to  unfold  the  prindples  which 
had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  that  dispensation,  and,  carry- 
ing tbem  out  to  tbdr  legitimate  conclusions,  to  "fulOl 
the  law"  (B-XqpMrAt,  Hatt.  v,  17,  to  "  fulfil,"  not,  as  too 
oftea  suppoBed  to  mean,  to  "confirm").  But,  iii  con- 
trast to  this,  the  Pharisees  taught  such  a  servile  ad- 
hetenee  ta  tiie  letter  of  the  law,  that  its  remarkable 
rhander  as  a  pointing  forward  to  aomethtng  higher 
than  iu  letter  was  completely  overiooked,  and  that  its 
moral  precepts,  intended  to  elevate  men,  and  to  lead 
tbem  on  to  the  thought  of  a  monl  stage  more  glorious 
than  that  at  which  they  then  stood,  were  made  rather 
tbe  instmnieots  of  aMitrscting  and  debssing  ibeir  ideas 
oTiDerali^.  Thus,  strictly  adhering  to  the  letter,  "llwu 
riislt  net  killf'they  regarded  anger  and  all  hasty  paSHon 
m  legitiaiaie  (Matt,  v,  21, 22).  Adhering  with  equal 
stiietaess  tu  tbe  words  **  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery," all  impure  thotights  and  deeds  which  fell  short 
of  this  were  considered  by  them  to  be  allowable  (Hatt. 
V,  27, 28).  And,  once  more,  ac(|iiieecing  in  the  letter, 
"Wboeoever  sbali  put  away  bis  wife,  let  him  give  her 
s  letterof  diroiceraeiit,"  they  so  interpreted  the  precept 
that,  if  only  a  ietla  of  divorcement  were  given,  a  wife 
■ight  be  put  away  tor  any  eause  however  trifling 
OUu.  V,  31,  32).  Thus,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  0.-T. 
di^wiuation  was  misimderstood  by  then.  They  did 
not  see  that  it  was  adapted  to  a  particular  stage  in  the 
biMory  of  man;  that  its  merit  consisted,  not  in  being 
perfect,  but  in  Unng  better  than  what  would  have 
cziHed  without  it;  and  that  it  contained  in  itself  tbe 
pledge  that  it  must  One  ilay  yield,  as  a  systeno,  to  the 
fail  evolution  of  those  principles  at  which  it  aimed,  and 
to  which,  from  time  tu  time,  It  gave  expressiofl.  When 
aeoDfdingly  He  came,  whose  great  effort  it  was  to  break 
tbfough  the  letter,  in  order  that  he  might  set  fn«  the 
^irit,  which  the  circumstances  t^men  had  rendered  it 
■aeeMaiy  to  enduse  and  confine  for  a  season,  their 
htans  were  steeled  horn  the  Oist  against  him,  and  they 
BHarited  him  as  a  UMpheoier  against  tbe  God  of  bnwl 
SDd  his  Uw. 

(1)  While  it  wss  tbe  aim  of  Jesus  to  call  men  to  the 
Isvcf  God  itself  as  tbe  supreme  guide  of  life,  the  Phar^ 
isses  multiplied  minnte  precepts  and  distinctions  to 
mh  an  extent,  upon  the  pretence  of  maintaining  it  in- 
tso,  that  the  whole  life  of  the  Israelite  was  hemmed  in 
■ad  burdened  on  every  side  by  inatmellMia  so  Rumer- 
aos  and  triiiiig  that  tlie  law  was  almost,  if  not  whol- 
ly. Inat  «ght  of.  These  "  traditions,"  as  they  were 
fsUcd,  bad  long  been  gradually  accumulating.  Their 
djfaet  may  in  lb*  flnt  inattuee  have  been  a  good  one. 


The  law  had  been  given  under  circumstances  very  dif> 
feient  from  those  in  which  tbe  Jewish  people  found 
themselves  more  and  more  placed  as  the  Christian  mn 
approached.  The  relations  of  life  had  been  far  umpler; 
the  influence  exerted  over  Israel  by  ueighl>oring  nstiona 
less  refined;  while  the  national  authorities,  except  in 
times  when  the  worship  of  the  true  Ood  was  altogether 
thrown  aside,  had  united  in  keeping  all  admixture  of 
foreign  elements  at  a  distance.  That  was  no  longer 
poaaible,  and  it  became  almost  necessary  therefore  t* 
explain  the  apfdication  of  the  law  to  the  changed  and 
ever<hangiiig  oondition  of  the  peo[de  (comp.  DitUinger, 
CkriMailhum  md  ^KfeaMitm,  p.  7&0),  Commenting 
upon  the  Uw  tberrfore  was  unavoidable;  and  many 
the  comments  given  were  no  doubt  really  what  they 
were  designed  to  be,  "a  fence  to  the  law."  But  these 
"fences"  too  simmi  assumed,  as  indeed  it  was  natural 
that  they  should,  an  importance  taperiw  to  that  of  the 
law  itself,  while  at  the  same  time  they  wen  continually 
increasing  in  number,  till  at  last  a  copiplete  system  of 
casuistry  was  formed,  in  which  the  ipost  minute  too- 
deiits  of  life  were  embraced,  and  which  rendered  tbe 
very  conception  of  broad  and  general  principlea  of  duty 
an  impossibility.  Of  the  trifling  character  of  these 
regulations  innumerable  instances  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Miahna,  hut,  as  it  u  not  quite  dear  that  the  Tal- 
mndical  waa  the  aame  aa  the  Phaiisaic  theology,  we 
omit  these,  and  remiitd  oar  readers  only  of  some  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  N.  T,  Such,  then,  were  their 
washings  before  they  would  eat  bread,  and  the  special 
minuteness  with  which  the  forms  of  this  washing  were 
prescribed ;  their  bathing  when  they  returned  from  the 
market ,  their  washing  of  cups  and  pot^  brasen  vessels, 
and  couchee  (Hark  vii,  2-4);  su^h  %rere  their  hstings 
not  only  at  the  seasons  which  the  law  prescribed,  bat 
twice  in  tbe  week  (Luke  xviii,  12) — on  Thursday,  when, 
according  to  their  tradition.  Hoses  bad  ascended  Homit 
Sinai,  and  on  Monday,  when  he  had  come  down  from  it 
(Yiiaeiuaenger,  EntdKktes  Jvdait/tum,  i,81I);  such  were 
their  titbing^  not  only  of  tbe  property  which  tbe  Uw 
provided  should  be  rithed,  but  even  of  the  most  iniig- 
niflcant  berba — mint  and  anise  and  cummin  (Hatt. 
xxiii,  28;  oomp.  Luke  xviii,  IS);  and  aach,  llnally, 
were  those  minute  and  vexuioua  extensions  f4  tbe  Uw 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  must  have  converted  Uod's  gra- 
cious ordinance  of  the  Sabbath's  rest  into  a  burden  and 
a  pain  (Hatt.xii,  1~1S,  Marit  iii,  1-6;  Luke  xiii,  10-17, 
etc). 

(8.)  It  was  a  leading  aim  of  the  Redeemer  to  teach 
men  that  true  piety  oonusted  not  in  fumu^  hut  in  sub* 
sunce ,  not  In  outward  otiservances,  but  in  an  inward 
qurit;  not  in  small  details,  but  in  grest  rules  of  lift, 
'rhe  whole  system  of  I*bsrisaic  piety  led  to  exactly  op- 
posite oonclusions.  Under  its  influence  "  the  weighriet 
matters  of  the  Uw,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith,"  were 
undervalued  and  neglected  (Matt,  xxiii,  28;  Luke  xi, 
42) ,  the  idea  of  religion  as  that  which  should  have  Ita 
seat  in  the  heart  dis^peared  (Luke  xi,  38-41);  tbe  roost 
sacred obligaUnns were  evndMl  (Hark  vit,ll);  vain  and 
trifling  questions  took  the  place  of  serious  inquiry  into 
the  great  principles ofduty(Mstt.xix, 3, etc);  and  even 
the  most  solemn  truths  were  handled  as  mere  matters 
of  curious  specuUtion  or  means  to  entrap  an  adversary 
(Malt,  xxii,  36,  etc. ,  Luke  xvU,  20,  etc.). 

(4.)  The  lowliness  of  piety  was,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus^  an  inaepamUe  concomitant  of  ita  re* 
Jity,  but  the  Phariseea  sought  nuunly  to  attract  thf 
attention  and  to  excite  tbe  admiration  of  men.  The? 
gave  alms  in  tbe  most  ostentatious  manner;  they  oAei 
prayed  standing  at  tbe  comers  of  the  streets;  they  di» 
flgiired  their  faces  when  they  fasted  (Hatt.  vi,  2,  6,  16) 
To  draw  attention  to  their  religious  zeal  they  madi 
broad  their  phylacteries  and  enlaced  the  buiden  U 
their  garments  (HatL  xxiii,  fi).  Blind  to  the  tnM 
glory  of  ministering  to  others  rather  than  being  minis- 
tered to,  they  sought  their  ^ry  in  obuining  the  chief 
seats  in  the  ■ynagugaea,  the  first  pUoeratthe  tahiu  u 
Digitized  by  V^OOy  It. 
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which  they  wen  invited,  greeUnga  of  honor  in  the  mu- 
kete,  and  the  title  of  Rabbi,  Rabbi  (M«tt.  uiii,  6 ;  Luke 
xiv,  7).  Indeed,  the  whole  q>irit  of  their  religion  was 
aummcduptiiotin  eonfeanoo  ofunnid  humility,  bat  in 
«  proud  wlf-righteotiaDeaa  at  variance  with  any  true 
conception  of  man's  relation  eithento  God  or  his  fellow- 
creaturea — *'God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are,  eztOTtionera,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this 
pablican"  (Laike  zviii,  11). 

(p.)  It  was  a  natural  cooseqnence  of  all  this,  that 
with  such  views  of  the  prindplea  and  spirit  of  religion 
its  practical  graces  should  ha  overthmwa,and  it  was  so, 
Christ  inculcated  oompasnon  for  tiie  degraded,  helpful- 
ness  to  the  Mendksa,  liben^ty  to  the  poor,  holiness  o( 
heart,  universal  love,  a  mind  open  to  the  truth.  Tbe 
Pharisees  regarded  the  degraded  classes  of  society  as 
classes  to  be  shunned,  not  to  be  won  over  lo  the  right 
(Luke  vii,  89;  xv,  2;  xviii,  11),  and  frowned  from 
them  mttAi  as  the  Redeemer  would  fiun  have  gathered 
within  his  fidd  (John  vii,  49).  Instead  of  having  com- 
passion on  the  friendless,  theiy  made  them  a  prey  (HatL 
xxiii,  18).  With  all  their  pretences  to  piety,  they  were 
in  reality  avaricious,  sensual,  and  dissolute  (Matt,  xxiii, 
25;  John  viii,  7).  They  kioked  with  contempt  upon 
every  nation  but  their  own  (Luke  x,  S9).  Finally,  in- 
stead of  endeavoring  to  fulfil  the  great  end  of  the  dis- 
pensation whose  truths  they  professed  to  teach,  and 
thus  bringing  men  to  the  Hope  of  Israel,  they  devoted 
their  energies  to  making  ooaverts  to  their  own  narrow 
views,  who,  with  all  the  seal  of  proselytes,  were  more 
exclusiTe  and  more  bitterly  opposed  to  the  truth  than 
they  were  themselves  (Matt,  xxii,  15). 

In  view  of  these  bets,  while  acknowledging  mnch 
that  was  Just  and  commendable  in  their  doctrines  (Matt, 
xziii,  2, 8),  we  are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  that  gen- 
eral judgment  which  has  made  the  nama  of  **  Pharisee" 
a  proverb  of  eceleaiutical  reproach — a  character  too 
often  reproduced  under  Christianity  itself. 

y.  Z,if«ra/iirF.— Besides  the  Mishna,  the  Talmnd,  and 
tbe  Hidrashim,  which  embody  the  sentiments  of  the 
Pharisees,  we  refer  to  Brucker,  Hut.  Crit,  PkUoaopkia, 
ii,  744-759;  Mihoan,  Hiit.  of  the  Jtttt,  ii.  71 ;  Ewald, 
GetMektM  dt$  Votkt*  iarorl,  ir,  416-419;  Biedermann, 
PharitSer  mud  SuddmAr  (Zor.  18M) ;  Wellbausen,  Die 
PkarUaer  mid  die  SaddKeAr  (Ureifsw.  1874) ;  and  tb« 
JahHmndm  det  HeiU,  p.  6,  etc,  of  GfMirer,  who  bu  in- 
sisted strongly  on  tbe  importance  of  the  Mishna,  and 
has  made  great  use  of  the  Talmud  generally.  Groa^ 
mann  has  endeavored  to  present  a  hamony  of  the  Jew- 
ish-Akundrine  doctrines  with  those  of  the  Palestine 
Pharisees  in  his  work,  Ik  Pharii.  Jtid.  Alactmd,  (HaL 
1646),  ii,  4;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Phari- 
sees of  Palestine  agreed  with  the  Jewish  philoaophers 
of  Alexandria  in  their  principles,  when  the  latto*  were 
adherents  of  Plato,  and  diligent  students  of  Homer  and 
HcMod  (Grossmann,  I>«  PhUo*.  Saddmc.  iii,  8),  See  also 
the  following  works  by  modem  Iramed  Jews;  Henc- 
fcld,  Gttckichte  de*  VoV^  Iwrael  (Nordhausen,  1857),  ii, 
268,  etc.;  Jost,  Grschidtte  drt  JudmtJktmu  wnd  temer 
Sectm  (Leipsic,  1857),  i,  197,  etc. ;  Grfitx,  6'ucAuvUs  der 
JuiUn  (2d  ed.  ibid.  IH63),  iii,  72,  etc,  4M,  etc;  and, 
above  all,  G^iger,  Vrickriji  and  Uebertftxutigtn  der  Bt- 
bel  (Breslau,  1857),  p.  lOS,  etc.;  also  in  the  ZeiuehriJ) 
der  deulschen  morgenlditdisclun  Ge»ell»clta/l  (Leipsic, 
1862),  XTi,714,elc;  and  in  h'wJSdi»che  Zeituhrijlfur 
Wixsmmrhafi  vnd  Ld>en  (BresUu,  1863),  ii,!!,  etc;  and 
reprinted  separately  (Bresiau,  1863).  See  SEcrs,  Jew- 
ish. 

Pbarmacy.  a  name  apidied  to  the  arts  of  the  magi- 
cian and  enchanter  in  the  eariy  ages  of  the  Christian 
Chun'h,  The  Council  of  Ancyra  forbade  pharmacy, 
that  is,  the  magical  art  of  inventing  and  preparing 
medicaments  to  do  mischief;  and  appointed  five  years' 
penance  fi»  any  one  that  receives  a  magician  into 
his  house  fur  that  purpose.  Basil's  canona  condemn 
such  arts  under  the  same  character  of  pharmacy  and 
witchcraft,  and  awigiis  thirty  years'  peuance  to  them. 


Tertullian  plunly  asserts  that  never  did  a  magidsa 
or  enchanter  escspe  unpunished  in  the  CboRl, 
Those  who  practiced  the  magical  art  were  soMctiiBn 
termed  pkmmaa,  aod  thair  magical  potiona  /tor- 
maem, 

Pha'roali  (Ezra  viu,  8).  See  Parosh. 
Phar'par  (Heb.  Poiyor',  n^-iB.wyi,-  Sept  ♦op- 
fap  V.  r.  ^apfapa,  'Afapfd  ;  Vulg.  Plutrpar),  cas  irf 
the  two  rivers  of  Damascus  mentioned  in  the  aeffl- 
known  exclamation  of  Naaman,  "Are  not  Abana  aod 
Pharpar,  rivets  of  Damascus^  better  than  all  the  wai«n 
of  Israel  r  (2  King*  7,12).  The  name  docs  aot  asm 
elsewhere  in  Scriptoic,  DOT  is  h  found  in  ancient  daaic 
authors,  Eutebius  and  Joome  merely  state  that  it  is  s 
river  of  Damascus  (OmmasL  s.  v.  Farfar).  Pliny  mn 
that  "Damascus  was  a  pUce  fertilised  by  the  rim 
Chryaorrboaa,  which  is  drawn  off  into  iu  meadows  and 
eagerly  imbibed"  (v,  16) ;  aod  Sirabo  aaya  t4  this  rinr 
that  **it  cnnmences  ftwn  the  city  and  territory  of  Ds- 
mascos,  and  is  almost  entirely  drained  by  watcRoanti; 
for  it  supplies  with  water  a  large  tract  of  country'  (xri, 
756).  But  none  of  these  writers  speak  of  any  accood 
river.  Various  opinifuis  have  been  entertained  legani- 
ingthe  Pharpar.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  sutesthat,wtiilt 
the  Abana  runs  through  the  city,  tbe  Pharpar  nus  tx- 
tween  the  gardens  and  tbe  orchards  in  Uw  oatsUrts 
{Earfy  Traveli,  Bohn,  p.  90).  He  evidCBtly  fcfen  to 
the  two  branches  of  the  same  river.  The  river  Banda 
takes  its  rise  in  tbe  upland  plun  of  Zebdiny,  at  the 
base  of  tbe  loftiest  peak  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Its  |Mind{«l 
source  is  a  fountain  called  Ain  Barada.  It  cots  ihnM^ 
the  central  chain  in  a  sublime  gorge,  and  flows  in  s 
deep  wild  glen  down  the  eastern  decliviries.  Iu  vol- 
ume is  more  than  doubled  by  a  large  fiNintaia  cslkd 
Fljeb,  which  gnahea  firom  a  cave  in  the  aide  of  the  ^ea. 
The  river  leaves  tbe  mountuna  and  enters  the  grest 
plain  of  Damascus  about  three  miles  west  of  the  ciir. 
The  main  stream  flows  though  the  city ;  but  do  fewer 
than  seven  large  canala  are  taken  from  it  at  diflerenl 
elevations  to  irrigate  tbe  surrounding  orchards  sad  gtt- 
deuk  llie  largest  of  these  is  called  ^'<lkr  Tawra,  "tin 
river  Taura,"  and  is  probably  that  which  Benjaaua  ef 
Todela  identified  with  the  Pharpsr  {I.  c).  The  AnUe 
version  of  the  Kbie  reads  Taura  for  Pharpar  in  S 
Kings  V,  12;  but  the  words  of  Naaman  manifestly  im- 
ply the  existence  of  two  distinct  rivers.  Sons  hsre 
supposed  that  because  the  Barada  has  two  great  lbnB> 
tains,  Naaman  alluded  to  these ;  and  Dr.  Wilson  woald 
identify  tbe  Barada  with  the  Pharpar,  and  Ain  Fijek 
with  the  Abana  (ZWs  of  the  hSde,  ii,  871, 878);  bat 
in  reply  w«  say  that  Naaman  qieaka  of  two  *'rivai^' 
and  nof'founudns."  SeeAnanA. 

A  short  distance  south  <^  the  city  of  Damascu  flows 
the  river^wii^  It  has  two  principal  sources — one  high 
up  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hermon,  Just  beneath  tbe  cen- 
tral peak ;  the  other  in  a  wiki  glen  a  few  miles  soatb- 
ward,  near  the  romantic  village  Beit  Jann.  Tbe 
streams  unite  near  Sasa,  and  tbe  river  flows  taHssnl 
in  a  deep  rocky  channel,  and  fUla  into  a  lake,  of  lallKr 
large  marsh,  called  Bahret  Hijlineh,  abffut  four  anln 
Miuth  of  the  lake  into  which  the  Barada  falla.  Altboagk 
iIk  AwaJ  is  eight  miles  distant  from  the  city,  jret  it 
flows  across  the  whole  plain  of  Damascus;  and  large 
ancient  canals  drawn  from  it  irrigate  the  fieMs  and  gsr- 
deiis  almost  up  to  the  walls.  The  total  length  eftks 
Awaj  is  nearly  forty  miles;  and  In  volume  it  isabeat 
one  fourth  that  of  the  Barada.  The  Barada  and  AvsJ 
w«  the  only  rivers  of  any  importance  in  the  district  sf 
Damascus;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fw- 
mer  in  the  Abana,  and  the  latter  the  Pharpar.  Tbe 
I  ideiiiity  of  the  Awaj  and  Pharpar  waa  sui^estcd  by 
'  Monro  in  ISaS  (Summer  Ramdde,  ii,  54),  and  confimsd 
by  Dr.  Robinson  (BibHotkeea  Saera.  Hay,  184S^  p.S71); 
bnt  its  sources,  course,  and  tbe  lake  into  wbidi  it  UW 
were  first  explored  by  Dr.  Potter  In  the  year  IBH  (ML 
J«ul864.««i  A^IK^^T^^P^  hsard^far 
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Ibt  fint  due,  the  oiine  Barhar  applied  to  «  glen  on 
the  «Mt  side  of  Hennon,  which  senda  a  unall  tributary 
to  the  Aw^ ;  and  it  seeiiu  highly  probable  that  we 
hare  in  thu  name  a  relic  of  the  ancieat  Pbarpar.  The 
Arabic  may  be  regarded  «a  eqnivaleoc  to  the  Hebrew 
(«r  Fin  Tean  m  Dmaaeu,  i,  299;  Bitiiatk.  Sac  I.  c 
pi.  M).  The  Dnmnuin  reglo*  roand  the  sonteea  of  the 
rim  wa*  oecupied  in  a  remote  age  by  the  warlike  Ma- 
achathitea  (I  Chrou.  six,  6,  7 ;  Josh,  xii,  5).  Subae- 
qwnlly  it  fwoied  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene  (Luke 
iii,  I;  Jnoepbua,  Ant.  xix,  S,  1).  Farther  down,  the 
rim  Pharpar  divided  the  lerritwy  of  Damaacna  from 
[ Lucca  (q.  v.).  The  whole  district  through  which  the 
rim  ftnrs  ia  oow  called  Wady  el-AJam,  "  the  vaUey  of 
the  PenBaaif"  die  acenery  is  bare  and  looantaiitoiiB,  but 
sane  parts  of  it  are  esmmeljr  fertile,  and  it  oootuna 
■pwards  of  tttj  villages,  with  a  pc^Hilatkut  of  ISfiOO 
tools  (see  Jamr.  o/  Sac  UL 1858 ;  Bitter,  PaL  lad  Sgr. 
ir,  13i  sq.).  See  DAiuacoa. 

The  tiadition  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus,  aa  reported 
by  Sckwan  {PakA  p.  M,  >^  P*  ^i  27),  is  curiously 
(obvenire  of  oar  ordinary  ideas  regarding  these  streama. 
Tbeycaltthe  river  Fijti  (that  is,  tbe  Barada)  the  Phar- 
par, and  give  the  name  Amana  or  Kanoion  (an  old 
Talinudic  name)  to  a  stream  which  Schwarz  de- 
Kribea  as  runniim  fmm  a  fmmtain  called  el-Baradg, 
■  oiUe  and  a  half  from  Beib  I^ana  (Beit  Jenn),  in  a 
iHttb-cnt  direction,  to  Damascus  (see  also  the  refer- 
ence lo  the  Nubian  geugrapber  bgr  Geaeniu^  Tke$avr. 

PbUT,  Waltkk  SinsT,  ft  Frealoterian  mioiater, 
was  bom  in  QdNwras  County,  N.<X,  April  28, 179a  He 
was  edoeatcd  at  Hampden  Sidaey  CoU^e^  Prince  Ed- 
wsfldO^Va.;  studied  theidogy  under  tbe  care  <rf' Ifoees 
Uoge,  D.D.;  was  licensed  by  Haiiover  Presbytery,  and 
ordained  by  Concord  Presbytery  Nov.  18,  1820.  His 
fint  charge  was  Waxhaw  Church,  S.  C^  and  he  aubse- 
(|aaiily  preached  for  Prospect,  Rama,  and  Mallard  Creek 
charchea,  in  North  Carolina,  all  within  the  bounds  of 
Cmeord  Pieabytetr.  He  died  Dec  27,  1866.  Mr. 
Phair  was  a  soand  theologian,  a  plain  and  auccesaful 
pmeher  and  pastor,  moch  beloved  and  confided  in  by 
all  wbo  knew  him.  See  Wiimia,Pr«tb.B^  Almmac, 
VSa,p.41A.  (J.L.&) 

nVitttt  (Hebu  with  the  art  iap^Partsi',  ^Xngn ; 
Sept  a  ^mptai  v.  r,  #ffpic),  the  patronymic  of  a  family 
ammg  the  Hebrews  (Numb,  xxvi,  20),  tbe  descendants 
«f  Fham  (q.  v.). 

PhanUliB  (*d«aqXi(,  Josephusj  4(nniXi'c.  Ptole- 
my, V,  16,  7;  Pktueli»,  Hiiiy,  xiii,  4,  19j  xx\,  6,  11),  a 
dty  IB  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  built  by  Herod  the  Great 
ia  hamr  of  his  brother  Phasaeius  (Josepbus,  A  ni.  xvi,  6, 
S;  xvii,8, 1;  xviii.  8,  S;  War,  n,  9, 1).  It  is  now  TeU 
fifot^  a  wmH  hill  with  rains  at  ila  base.  The  site  is 
mhalHUd  by  a  few  people  wbo  cultivate  their  gardens. 
These  are  irrigated  by  a  brook,  the  fountain  of  which 
is  an  hour  more  to  ibe  west,  hidden  as  it  were  under  the 
high  clilb  below  Daumeh,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  denxe 
jangle  (see  Robinson,  lUaearduB,  ii,  305).  Brocardus 
and  Mar.  Samedo  (Sccr.  FiM.  Cruc.  IH,  xiv,  8)  identify 
this  little  stream,  now  called  Ain  Fusail,  with  tbe  brook 
ChttiA  (see  Reland,  PtOatt.  p.  958;  Baehiene.  ffeO. 
Gtogr.  ^  i,  I  W-130>— Van  de  Telde,  Mtmoir,  p.  889. 

Phua'ah  [aonw  i'ia'arai]  (Neh.  vii,  Sl>  See 
Pisub: 

RHuaUa  {^MfXicX  <  town  on  the  coast  of  Aria 
Kaor,  on  the  oonflnes  of  Lyela  and  Pampbylia,  and 
oooMqaently  ascribed  by  the  ancient  writers  sometimes 
to  one  and  somedmes  to  the  other.  It  was  one  of  the 
iMms  to  which  the  Bomans  wrote  oomrosading  all 
Jewidi  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  there  to  be  given 
to  Simon  the  higb-piieat  (1  Hacc  xv,  28).  lu 
rninnnuii  was  eonriderable  In  the  6th  oentnry  B.C.,  for 
iatbe  nignof  Amaaisit  wnone  of  ft  number  nf  Greek 
Una  wUcb  carried  on  Mde  aonawhat  in  tha  maniiw 


of  the  Hanseatic  confederacy  in  the  Middle  Agee,  Tb^ 
bad  a  common  temple,  the  Hellenium,  at  Naucnitis,in 
Egypt,  and  nominated  wpooraroii  for  tbe  regulation  of 
commercial  questions  and  the  decision  of  disputes  arising 
out  of  contracts,  like  the  preucFhommtt  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  presided  over  the  courts  of  pttpottdn  (jnedt 
poudrii,  p^era)  at  the  dillierent  staples.  In  later  rimea 
Phaselifl  waa  distinguished  as  a  resort  of  the  Pamphylian 
and  Cilician  pirates.  Its  port  was  a  convenient  one  to 
make,  for  the  lofty  mountain  of  Solyma  (now  Takhtalu), 
which  backed  it  at  a  dbtance  of  only  five  miles,  is  nearly 
eight  thousand  feet  in  h«ght,  and  conatitotea  an  admi- 
rable  landmark  for  a  great  distance.  Phaaelia  itself 
stood  on  a  rock  of  fifty  or  me  hundred  feet  elevaticui 
above  the  sea,  and  waa  Joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  hnr 
isthmua,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  lake,  now  a  pea- 
tiferons  marah.  On  tbe  eaatem  side  of  this  were  a  closed 
port  and  a  roadstead,  and  on  the  western  a  larger  artifi- 
cial harbor,  formed  by  a  mole  run  out  into  the  sea.  The 
remains  of  this  may  still  be  traced  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Tbe  masonry  of 
the  [Her  which  protected  the  small  eastern  port  ia  neariy 
perfect.  In  this  sheltered  porition  the  pirates  could  lie 
safely  while  they  sold  their  booty,  and  also  refit,  tbe 
whole  region  having  been  anciently  so  thickly  covered 
with  wood  aa  to  give  the  name  of  Pitguta  to  the  town. 
For  a  time  tbe  Phaaelibes  confined  their  relations  with 
tbe  Pampbylians  to  the  purposes  just  mentioned ;  but 
tb^  enbeequently  Joined  the  luratical  league,  and  anf- 
fer»d  in  consequence  tbe  loss  irf"  tbdr  independenee  and 
their  town  lands  in  tbe  war  which  was  waged  by  the 
Roman  consul  Publins  ServUius  Isauricua  in  the  years 
RC  77-7d.  But  at  the  outset  the  Romans  had  to  a 
great  extent  fostered  tbe  pirates,  by  the  demand  which 
sprang  up  for  domestic  slaves  upon  the  change  of  man- 
nera  brought  about  by  the  spoliation  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth.  It  ia  said  that  at  this  time  many  thousand 
slave*  wn  paiaed  thnugb  Deloa— which  was  the  mart 
between  AaU  and  Europe — in  a  Hn^  day;  and  the 
proverti  grew  up  there, 'E^wopf,  mrflwActtttov  j£(Xoi>* 
wAvra  Wxporoi.  But  when  the  Qlicians  had  acquired 
such  power  and  andacity  as  to  sweep  tbe  seas  as  fsr  as 
the  Italian  coast,  and  interrupt  the  aopplies  of  com,  it 
became  time  to  interfere,  and  the  expedition  of  Serviliua 
commenced  tbe  work  which  was  afterwards  completed 
bv  Pumpf:y  tbe  Great  (see  Smith,  Did.  of  CUut.  Geog, 
a-V.). 

It  is  in  the  interval  between  the  growth  of  the  Cili- 
cian piracy  and  the  ServUlan  expedition  that  tbe  inci- 
dents related  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  occurred. 
After  naming  Ptolemy,  Demetrius  (king  of  Syria),  At- 
tains (king  (riT  Pergamus),  Ariarathes  (of  Pontus),  and 
Arsaces  (of  Parthia)  as  recipients  of  these  misaives,  tbe 
author  adds  that  the  conaul  also  wrote:  (I'c  waoac  rd; 
jHipnc  Kai  Sa/i^(i/iy  (Grotiua  eijnjecturea  Aa^iftur^ 
and  one  MS,  has  Mtaavtaay)  rat  ^jraprtdrais  xai  cii; 
AiiXov  cni  tig  MvvSov  xai  tig  Sucvwva  Kai  tig  rqv  Ka- 
piav  Kai  tig  Sd/iov  Kai  tig  ri^  tlaft^vXiav  xat  tig  rijv 
AvKiav  Kai  tig  'AXiKapvaetov,  Kai  tig  'Pu^ov  cni  tig 
^aa^XiSa  Kai  tig  Kw  Kai  tig  ^iSijv  cot  ttg'Apaiov  Knt 
tig  Foprwav  Kai  KviSov,  ad  Kiwpw  xat  Ki^Mfv 
(1  Mace.  XV,  28),  It  will  be  observed  that  all  tbe  jdaces 
named,  with  the  exception  ofCypms  andCyrene,  lie  on 
the  highway  of  marine  traffic  between  Syria  and  Italy, 
The  Jewish  slaves,  whether  kidnapped  by  their  own 
countrymen  (Exod.  xxi,  16),  or  obtained  by  raids  (2 
Kings  V,  2),  appear  in  early  times  to  have  been  trans-, 
mitted  to  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  bj*  this  route 
(see  Ezek.  xxvii,  18 ;  Joel  iii,  6), 

The  existence  of  the  mountain  Solyma,  and  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Phaselis,  renders  it  probable  that  tbe  descendanta  of 
some  of  these  Israelites  formed  a  population  of  some 
importance  in  tbe  time  of  Stndm  (Herod,  ii,  178;  Strab. 
xiv,  c.  3j  livy,  xxxvii,  28;  Mela,  i,  14;  see  Beanfort, 
Kat-amama,  p.  63-56). 

PhM'lron  (♦o^wiFfc  Jfl^  ^WK9g^ 
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m),  the  tMBK  ofthe  head  ofsn  Arab  tribe,  "tfae  chU- 
dno  of  Ptunntn"  (1  Hue  is,  8fi).  defeated  by  Jona- 
than, but  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known. 

Pbaa'MTOn  (^atnapov,  V.  r.  ^baoaovpog  and  4a«» 
vopot;  Vulg.  Phaturitis),  a  (jracized  fonn  (1  Eadr.  v, 
26)  o[  the  Ueb.  name  Pashck  (q.  7.). 

Phe'bd.    See  Pu<kbr. 

PHelan.  William,  D.D.,  a  Bomewhat  ntrted  Irish 
divine  of  the  Protesunt  eoubliahnient,  waa  bom  at 
Clonme)  in  1789,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dnblin,  where  he  was  admitted  sizar  in  1806.  In  1814 
he  was  made  second  master  of  the  endowed  school  of 
Deny;  in  1817  he  was  elected  fellow  of  hia  college,  and 
in  1819  Donellan  lecturer.  In  18S4  ha  became  rector 
of  KUlyman,  Armagh,  and  in  1626  of  Ardtrea.  He  died 
in  1880;  His  Aeinatwrwere  puUished,  with  a  Inagraph- 
ical  memoir,  by  the  bishop  of  Limerick  (2d  ed.  Lond. 
1S32,  2  vols.  8vo).    See  Dariing,  C^dop.  Biblwgr.  a.  v. 

Phelet.    See  Bbth-phelkt. 

Phelipeanx,  Jean,  a  French  theologian,  was  bora 
at  Angiers  in  the  l/Lb  century.  He  studied  in  Paris, 
and  there  took  his  degrees  in  theology  even  to  the  doc- 
torship,  BbBsuet^  having  heard  him  dispute  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  formed  so  favorable  an  opinion  of  him  that  he 
placed  him  in  the  porition  of  preceptor  to  hIa  nephew, 
the  abb«S  Bossuet,  the  future  Ushop  of  Troyes.  Both 
were  in  Rome  in  1697,  when  the  affair  of  Quietism  was 
agitated ;  they  followed  it  with  ringular  ardor,  and  with 
a  kind  of  passion  the  expression  of  which  Boeeuet  was 
more  than  once  obliged  to  moderate.  Phelipeaux  wrote, 
June  24, 1698, "  No  better  and  more  persuauve  piece  of 
news  can  be  sent  us  than  that  of  the  disgrace  of  the  rel- 
atives and  friends  of  H.deGambray."  Hia  pupil  showed 
no  less  animosity.  "  He  ia  a  wild  beast,"  said  he,  Nov, 
26,  in  speaking  of  Fenelon— "he  is  a  wild  beast,  that  must 
be  pursued  until  he  is  overthrown  and  unable  to  do  any 
harm,"  I'helipeaux,  entirety  occupied  with  this  affair, 
wrote  numerous  memoirs,  and  besieged  the  court  of 
Rome  with  eolicitaUooa,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  M.  de  Noailles,  archbishop 
of  Parik  On  his  return  to  France  (1699)  he  became 
canon,  official,  and  grBnd>Ticar  of  Heaux.  He  died  at 
Meaux  July  8,  1708.  After  bis  death  was  published 
the  RHaliun  de  roriffiae  du  proffrit  et  de  la  amdamna- 
tioH  du  QuUlitme  ripandu  en  F ranct,  aeec  plutieura  art' 
ecdotes  atrUutei  (s.  L  1732-1733,  2  pt.  12mo).  All  that 
is  said  in  it  against  the  manners  of  Madame  Guyon  is 
corroborated  no  proof,  and  was  refuted  in  1788  by  the 
ahb^  of  La  Bletterie.  As  for  Fenelon,  one  cannot  doubt 
that  the  design  of  the  authm  was  to  injure  his  reputa- 
tion; "his  work,"  says  De  Bausset,  "reveals  the  most 
marked'  partiality  and  the  most  odious  rage."  Beeittes, 
it  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  council.  See 
Moreri,  Grand  Did.  Iliil. ;  De  Bausset,  HUl,  de  Fine- 
hn  ;  Barbitf,  Diet,  dn  A  notti/ma,  2d  edit,,  Na  16/)89.— 
Hoefer,  Koiu,  Biog,  GiniraU,  xxxix,  821. 

Pbeloninm  (^cXotvev),  •  doak,  whkh  in  the 
Greek  Church  corroponda  to  the  ckanble  in  tb«  Lat- 
in Church.  This  ecdesiastical  vestment  is  worn  by 
the  priesis,  and  thst  worn  by  the  palrisrch  is  embel- 
liahetl  with  triangles  and  crosses.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  sort  of  garment  which  Paul  led  at 
Troaa,  and  his  anxiety  for  its  restoration  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, we  are  told,  to  iu  aanctity  as  an  ecclesiastical 
robe. 

Phelpn,  mixabeth  Stuart,  an  American  Udy, 
noted  as  the  aathtw  of  a  iraraber  of  moral  and  religious 
rstory-bfloks,  was  bom  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1815.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Hoses  Stuart,  the  celebrated 
professor  of  O.-T.  exegesis  at  the  Andover  divinity 
-school,  and  wife  of  Dr.  Austen  Phelps.  She  died  at 
Boston  Nov.  80, 1862.  We  have  not  space  here  for  a 
liMt  of  her  writingH,  but  thooe  interested  will  find  it  in 
AUibone,  IJicf,  of  Mrit.  and  A  mer.  A  ulkort,  s.  v. 

Flielpa,  JOMph  T.,  ■  miniater  of  the  Slethodist 


Efdacqtal  Chorcb,  was  bom  in  Anne  Arondel  Can^, 
Hd.,  Sept.  31, 1818;  was  converted  at  sixtem,  and  is 
1840  iMwame  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Confefcnte, 
and  for  eighteen  years  travelled  in  Haryland,  Virninis, 
and  Pennsylvania.  His  last  appointment  in  the  Bsiti- 
more  Conference  was  Harper's  Ferry.  In  1868  he  took 
a  supemnmenry  relation,  and  moved  to  Ohio,  At  the 
ensuing  Conlhrenoe  be  waa,  at  bis  own  requeat,  located. 
In  1860-61  be  waa  emfdoj-ed  by  the  presiding  elder  oe 
Clarfcsfield  Circuit,  and  in  1868  he  was  admitted  iots 
the  North  Ohio  Conference,  and  travelled  the  folkwh^ 
circuits:  Sullivan,  one  year;  Republic,  two  years;  Per- 
kins, two  years ;  and  Centertoi;,  one  year.  His  Isat  sp- 
pointromt  waa  Republic.  "  He  waa  a  man  of  geooal 
intelUgenee,  of  goodly  pveaenoe,  and  unaBSDining  nun- 
necB.  He  waa  a  very  good  and  acceptaUe  preadier,  a 
true  Christian  gentleman,  and  success  attoided  b» 
isterial  labors."  He  ^ed  near  Bepablic,  Seneca  Cognty, 
Ohio,  April  28, 1870.  See  GenenU  Mvmitt  of  the  Am. 
Cofiferenees. 

Phelpi,  Servia  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Hethodia 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  1846.  After  compkfing 
his  studies  at  Lowville  Academy,  where  be  was  con- 
verted, he  joined  the  New  York  Conference  in  1868.  He 
waa  fliBt  appointed  to  New  Bremen,  and  then  to  Barnes's 
Comers,  where,  under  hia  miniatnUioaa,  more  than  fifty 
petama  were  added  to  the  Chnreb.  Hte  health  aoddealif 
failed  him,  and  at  the  Conference  of  1870  be  was  eoB- 
pelled  to  take  a  supernumerary  relation.  He  died  in 
Hartinsbuigh,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28, 1871,  Phelps  waa  natu- 
rally kind  and  benevolent,  and  poaaessed  many  excel- 
lent qnalitice  as  a  miniater.  He  bad  high  opinians  of 
the  miniatMial  offlee,  and  aimed  to  exempUty  Otem  in 
bis  enrire  life  ud  influence.  See  Jtffimfev  ^Ike  Am. 
Confermcr*. 

Phelpa,  Tbomas,  a  Wesleyan  preacher  and  mi^ 
nonary,  was  bom  at  Rudford,  GloncesterBhire,  Englsnl, 
in  1817.  He  was  of  humble  parentage,  and  did  not  n> 
joy  more  than  the  usual  advantages  of  a  common-school 
education.  In  1849  he  was  eelected  as  a  laborer  in  the 
Jamaica  mission.  He  promptly  accepted  the  work,  and 
though  more  or  less  disabled  by  severe  attacks  irf  erop> 
ical  fever,  he  yet  continued  fhithful  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  He  died  peacefully  at  Port  Horant,  Au^^  IS, 
1852.  *<  Phdps's  amiable  dtsfxtuiion,  and  his  baUts 
industry  and  punctuality,  secured  for  him  the  love  tnrt 
esteem  of  the  brethren  with  whom  be  was  associated, 
and  his  brief  ministry  was  not  without  fruiL  His  pulpt 
labors  were  acceptable;  and  bis  diligent  attention  la 
other  pastoral  duties  obtained  f*a  him  the  loVe  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  atathmed."  See  Wt^a 
Mt^atme  (Sept.  1868),  p.  869. 

PhdlypeanX  GaoBOBB-Lotno,  a  Ftaieb  pidatc, 
was  bom  in  1729  in  the  ch&teau  d'Herbant,  dioecse  «f 

Orleans.  He  entered  holy  orders,  became  commoida- 
tory  abb^  of  the  royal  abbey  of  Thouronel,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1767  archbishop  of  Bourges,  and  in  ITTO 
chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  distin- 
guished himself  as  much  by  the  activity  of  his  paituil 
seal  as  by  his  inexhaustible  beneficence.  He  feunded 
several  colleges  in  the  principal  ciriee  trf"  bis  diocese,  in- 
stituted bureaus  of  charity,  and  succeeded  in  coosidtr- 
ably  diminbhing  mendicity.  See  Blin  de  Sainnion^ 
tloffe  Sitt.  de  G.-L.  Pkelypeaux  (1778, 8vo) ;  Fancbet, 
Oraison  Funibre  de  G.-L.  Phelspttnx^Rod^  JfMn 
Bity.  Ghtirale,  xxxix,  824, 

Pheni'ca[BomePA«'Kto(!]:a.(Actsxxvi{,12).  Sea 
Ph<enix.    h.  (Acts  xi,  19;  xv,  8).    See  pHtESlCl*. 
Pheui'cia.   See  Ph<ekicia, 
PhenoUon,   See  Pramolidx, 
Phenomenon.   See  Phje5ohb»on. 

Pbereo^dea  (ttpmStK),  an  ancient  Greek  pbi- 
losopher,  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Syros,  one  of  tbe 
Cydades^  and  flourished  in- the  6th  century  B,C  H< 
is  aoid  hjr  I)mB&^zl^$^^im®&fkmm  a  rival  of 
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Tbalei,  tnd  to  h>v«  learned  his  wieilom  from  th«  siered 
tnoki  of  ihe  PboenicUni,  or  rrom  the  £f;ypujins  and 
ChaMauM.  lie  ia  mIbo  reputed  to  have  beeu  a  diniiple 
«f  Kttacsa,  awl  to  have  tau);ht  Pytha^na.  He  wrote 
■  nmoKon;  in  a  kind  of  proae  much  reaeinbling  poe- 
UT,  WMkr  the  title  'Brra/uixori  tha  meaning  of  wbieb 
u  iiMbtAiL  In  a  mamm  rat£cr  poetic  than  phifanopbic, 
be  eoikavored  in  tbia  work  to  ahow  the  origin  of  all 
thing*  rmm  three  eteraal  principles:  TiMK,  or  Kronot; 
XaiA  as  the  funnleM  and  passive  mass;  and  jElker, 
tr  Znu,  as  the  formative  principle.  He  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  human  soul  after  death ; 
but  it  is  oneertain  wheiher  be  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
inaniicntioa  of  sonl%  afkenranU  promulgated  by  bis 
4iKi|4e  Pjtbopiraa.  Of  his  work  only  fragmenta  are 
extant,  which  have  been  collected  and  elucidated  by 
Stnrti  (Rera,  1796;  2d  ed.  Leips.  1824),  See  Smith, 
l>iet.  nf  Gr.  amd  Rom.  Biag.  imd  Mj/thoL  s.  v. ;  Butter, 
Hilt.  •/  ^nr.  PMiL  vaL  ii ;  Ciidwortb,  ImteU.  JSgiUm 
ikt  Vmetrm  (aee  Index  in  toL  iii). 

Pher'eaita  (1  E«Ir.  riii,  69)  or  Pber'eslte  (Jo* 
dith  r,  19 ;  2  Eadr.  i,  SI),  different  modes  nt  leodeiing 
(*ffKC<i'oc)  (he  name  Pkbizitb  (q.  v.). 

FhlUa  (♦laXif),  Lake,  a  «naU  body  of  water  de- 
acribed  In'  Jaaephu^  and  believed  by  him  to  aupply  the 
iaaataia  at  Banias  ( If' cir,  iii,  10,  7).  It  is  the  present 
Birkd  tr^Rdm,  cast  of  Banias ;  first  examined  by  Irfoy 
anl  Maoglca  (1818,  TractU,  p.  287);  identified  bv 
TlwnMMi  {BiUiotk,  Sacra,  iii,  189-192).  See  alao  Kil- 
Ur,  Krikmmdr.  xv,  IM  sq.,  174  sq.;  Wilson,  Lomli  of  the 
BUf,  ii,  180 ;  Lynch.  Oficiai  Report,  p.  1 10 ;  Kobinaon, 
io*rr  biU.  So.  p.  899.— Van  de  Velde,  Mtmoir,  p.  84a 

PUMonltae  is  a  kical  name  of  the  Gnostics  (q.  v.), 
and  is  probably  a  oonnpiion  of  Pkrebtomtai,  which  was 
aeqaised  fiom  Valentimi^  the  fbnnder  of  the  sect,  who 
was  a  native  of  Phtebomti%  oa  the  eaait  of  Egypt  (see 
Epiphanini,  ffam.  xxvi,  8 ;  xxxi,  t). 

Wttml  (Hek  Pikef,  hirm,  of  tkmbchil  meuiing 
[Me  bdow];  Sept  *tx^\  t.  r.  *ik<{X;  Joeephus  *iaw 
A«C>>  the  proper,  or,  uofc  probably,  the  titubur  name  of 
the  cwnmander  ef  the  troops  of  Ablmelech,  the  Philis- 
tine king  of  (ierar  in  the  patriarchal  period.  See  Abim- 
KLBCH.  If  the  Abimelech  of  the  time  of  Isaac  was 
Ihe  soa  of  the  Abimeleeb  of  the  time  of  Abraham,  we 
ma*  conchide  that  the  Pbicfaol  who  attended  on  the 
semnd  Abiotelecb  (Gen.  xxi,  SX)  was  the  sucoemor  of 
the  not  who  was  prcsoit  with  the  first  at  the  interview 
wild  Abraham  (ticn.  xxvt,  26).  Josephus  mentions 
bin  oa  the  second  occauon  only.  On  the  other  hand 
Ibt  SepL  introduces  Ahuzzath,  Abioielech'e  other  oom- 
penioo,  on  the  first  slsa  By  Gesenius  the  name  is 
treated  ss  Hebrew,  and  as  meaning  the  "mouth  of  aO." 
Br  Puist  Lex.  s.  v.)  it  is  derived  from  a  root  ^3^, 
M  k  itnmg.  But  Hitxig  (PJutiitaer,  %  57)  refers  it  to 
the  jSanseiit  fwWbi&t,  a  toMmritt,  pointing  out  that 
Ibtaham  bad  planted  a  unarisk  in  Decrshebs,  and 
OMeparing  the  name  with  Elah,  Benwos,  TaHMiach, 
snd  ctber  namce  of  perBons  and  placca  signifying  dilbr- 
*nt  kinds  of  trees;  and  with  the  name  *iya\oc,  a  vil- 
!•«<  of  Palestine  (Josephus,  A  ml.  xii,  4»  2),  and  AivaXi'a 
■a  (treec&  Surk  iGaM<L,  etc.  p.  96)  more  eautionslv 
anids  sach  speculattnna.  The  natural  conclusion  from 
tbeH  mete  eanjectures  is  that  Phichol  is  a  Philistine 
saae,  the  dcriratiott  and  meaniag  of  which  an  kwt  to 

PUllld«rphl«  [strictly  PhUaMphi'a^  (MnKX. 
kntMerig  tovt),  one  of  the  seven  cities  of  Asia  Hi- 
ear  to  which  the  admonitions  in  the  Apocalvpse  were 
xUressed  (Rev.  i,  11;  ii,  7).  The  town  8ti»od  about 
t»wity.lve  milsa  smith-east  from  Sardus  in  N.  UL  82= 
0'.  e.  kng.  280  in  the  plain  of  Hermns,  about 
■M«a7  between  the  river  of  that  name  and  the  termi- 
Ml«  ef  Mowit  Taehh  It  was  the  seoond  in  Lydia 
M»ivSi  raay,JHif..V(t(.r,80),and  was  bnilt 
y       illiil  Plin|tll|liii»  fam  whom  it  took  ita 


name.  In  RCL 188  the  place  passed,  with  the  dominion 
in  which  it  lay,  to  the  Romans.  The  soil  was  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  the  growth  of  vioea,  celebrated  by 
Virgil  (Gtortf.  ii,  98)  for  the  soundness  of  the  wine  they 
prodnced;  and  in  all  probability  I'hiladelpbia  was  btiilc 
by  Attains  as  a  nuit  for  the  great  wine-producing  re- 
gion, extending  for  fiOO  stadia  in  length  by  400  In 
!  breadth.  Its  coins  have  on  them  the  head  of  Bacchus 
or  a  female  Bacchant  Strabo  compares  the  soil  with 
'  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Catena,  in  Sicily;  and  mo«I< 
em  travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the  country  as 
resembling  a  billowy  sea  of  disintegrated  lava,  with  here 
1  and  there  vast  trap-dikea  pntruding.  Tlw  origiiwl 
I>opulatloa  of  Phihidelphia  seems  to  have  been  Macedo- 
nian, and  the  national  character  to  have  been  retained 
even  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  There  was,  however,  as  ap- 
pears from  Kev.  iii,  9,  a  aVnagogue  of  Helleniziiig  Jews 
there,  as  well  as  a  Christian  Church — a  circumstance  to 
be  expected  when  we  recollect  that  Antiocbus  the  Great 
introdneed  into  Phrygia  2000  fwnilies  of  Jews,  remov- 
iiifC  them  fhma  Babylon  and  HesopoUmia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  the  sediUous  temper  of  the  Phrj'g- 
ians;  and  tiiat  he  gave  them  lands  and  provisioaB,  and 
exempted  them  from  taxea  (Josephus,  AnU  xii,  3,  4). 
The  locality  continued  to  be  aubject  to  constant  earth- 
quakes, which  in  the  lime  of  Strabo  (xiii,  628)  rendered 
even  the  town-walla  of  Philadelphia  unsafe;  but  its  in- 
habitants held  pertinaciously  to  the  spot,  perhaps  from 
the  profit  which  naturally  accrued  to  them  ftom  Uieir 
ci^  being  the  staple  of  the  great  wine-dlstriet  But 
the  expense  of  reparation  was  constant,  and  hence  per- 
haps the  poverty  of  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Chureh  (oI^<t  ...  on  fttxpiv  ('x^'C  Stivafitv,  Rev.  tii, 
8),  who  no  doubt  were  a  portion  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion, and  heavily  taxed  for  puUic  purposes,  as  well  aa 
subject  to  private  loss  by  the  destmctkm  of  their  own 
property.  Philadelphia  was  not  of  suflldent  importance 
in  the  Roman  times  to  have  law-courts  of  its  own,  but 
belonged  to  a  Jurisdiction  of  which  Sardis  was  the  cen- 
tre. It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance  and  of 
strength  down  to  the  Bjruntine  age;  and  of  sll  the 
towns  in  Asia  Minor  it  withstood  the  Turks  the  longest. 
It  was  uken  by  Bsjacet  I  in  A.D.  1892.  Furious  at  the 
resistance  which  he  had  met  with,  B^azet  put  to  death 
the  defendm  of  the  ei^,  and  many  of  the  inhabitanta 
besides  (see  G.  Pachym.*p.  290 ;  Ui£h.  Due.  p.  70 ;  Cbol- 
cond.  p.8S> 

Philadelphia  still  exists  as  a  TnrkUh  town,  nnder 
the  naote  of  AUaksheir,  "city  of  God,"  i.  e.  High- 
town.  The  region  aronnd  is  highly  volcanic,  and,  geo- 
logically speidting,  belongs  to  the  district  of  Phri-gia 
Cataeecamnene,  on  the  westeni  edge  of  which  it  lies. 
The  situation  oif  Fbiladdphta  is  highly  pietoresque,  es> 
pecially  when  viewed  from  the  north-east,  for  it  is  prin- 
cipally built  on  four  or  five  hills,  extremely  regular  in 
figure,  and  ha\ing  the  appearance  of  truncated  pyra- 
mids. At  the  back  of  these,  which  are  all  of  nearly  the 
same  height,  rise  the  lofty  ridges  of  Tmolus;  and 
though  the  country  around  is  barren  and  desolate,  the 
city  itself  is  wanting  neither  in  wood  nor  verdure.  The 
climate  of  Philad^bia  ia  pleasant  and  healthy.  It  is 
elevated  962  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  and  is  open 
to  the  salutary  breezes  (mm  the  Catacecaumene  —  a 
wild  desert  tract  of  highly  volcsnic  country  extending 
as  far  to  the  east  as  Peltn.  This  district  is  even  vet  fa- 
mous Tor  the  growth  of  the  vine,  which  delights  in  a 
light  sandy  soil ;  and,  though  incapable  of  extensive 
cultivation,  haa  a  few  fertile  nosesi  Close  to  Philadel- 
phia the  soil  is  rich,  and  Ihiirs  as  well  aa  com  are  abiin- 
dant  The  Cogamos  abounds  in  fresh-water  turtle, 
which  are  considered  delicacies,  and  highly  prized  ac- 
cordingly. The  revenues  of  the  city  depend  on  its 
com,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  cotton  grows  in  small 
pods  about  the  size  of  a  medlar,  and  not  unlike  it  in 
form.  The  town  itself,  although  spacious,  is  miserably 
built  and  kept,  the  dwellings  being  remarkably  mean, 
and  the  streets  cxecedinglj^fil^h^^  .A^rnHMnkmiu 
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of  tbe  bill  behind  the  Iowa  and  the  mull  valleys  be- 
tmtn  them  ruua  tbe  town-wall,  atiengtbened  by  drcu- 
lir  and  aqoue  towen,  and  fbraiing  also  an  extenrire 
and  long  quadrsnf^e  in  the  plain  betow.  The  andent 
walla  are  partly  standing  and  portly  in  ruins;  but  it  is 
easy  to  trace  the  circuit  which  they  once  enclosed,  and 
within  which  are  to  be  found  innumerable  fragments  of 
pillars  and  other  remains  of  antiquity.  The  missiona- 
ries Fisk  and  Parsons,  in  1822,  were  informed  by  the 
Greek  bishop  that  Ih«  town  contained  8000  homes,  of 
which  he  assigned  S50  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  rest  to 
the  Turks.  On  the  sane  authority  it  is  auted  that 
there  are  five  chnrebes  in  the  toirn,  besides  twenty 
others  which  were  too  old  or  too  email  for  use.  Six 
minarets,  indicadng  as  many  mosques,  are  seen  in  the 
town ;  and  one  of  these  mosques  is  believed  by  the  na- 
tive Christiana  to  have  been  the  church  in  which  as- 
■emUed  the  prinitiTC  Christians  addieased  in  the  Apoc- 
alypae.  There  ai«  few  ruina;  but  in  oae  part  there  are 
still  found  four  strong  marble  pillars,  which  supported 
the  dome  of  a  chorch.  The  dome  itself  has  fallen  down, 
but  Its  remains  may  be  observed,  and  it  is  seen  that  tbe 
arch  was  of  brick.  On  the  sides  of  the  pillars  are  in- 
scriptions, and  some  architectural  ornaments  in  the  form 
of  the  figures  of  saints.  One  solitary  pillar  of  high  an- 
tiquity has  often  been  noticed  as  reminding  beboMers 
of  the  remarkable  words  in  the  Apocalyptic  message  to 
tbe  Philadelphia  Chnreh:  •'Htm  that  ovovometb  will 
I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God;  and  he  shall 
go  no  more  out"  (Rev.  iii,  12).  It  is  believed  that  the 
Christian  inhabitanu  of  Philadelphia  are  on  the  in- 
crease. The  city  is  tbe  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  the 
last  incumbent  <^tb«  see  did  much  to  spread  among  his 
clergy  a  deaire  fur  theological  teaming;  bnt  educarion 
is  in  a  very  low  sUte,  and  Mr.  Anindell  sUles  that  tbe 
children  had  been  allowed  to  tear  up  some  ancient  cop- 
ies of  the  Gospels.  See  Smith,  Stpt.  EccUtiarum  A  $ia, 
p.  138;  Arundell,  Seven  Churckft;  Richter,  Wahl/ahr- 
tea,  p.  513;  Schubert,  MorgenUmd,  i,  863-367;  MU- 
titmary  fftratd,  1821,  p.  263;  1839,  p.  210-212;  Chand- 
ler, Travdi,  p.  810. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Philadelphia  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  another  town  named  Oallatebus,  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks,  in  his  account  of  Xerxes'a 
march ;  but  the  position  and  fertility  of  that  spot  do 
not  correspond.  At  the  same  time  the  Persian  king,  in 
his  two  days'  march  from  Cydrara  to  Sardin,  must  have 
passed  very  near  the  site  of  the  future  Philadelphia 
(Strabo,  xii,  c.  8;  Herod,  vti,  31).   .See  Asu  Mi:(ob. 

niiladelpUaiu,  m  "tke  PkHade^im  Socktg," 
is  the  name  sect  which  was  founded  tn  1695,  and 
claimed  to  have  for  ita  otfject  "  the  advancement  of  pi- 


^ty  and  divine  philoaopbf.' 
It  originated  with  Jim 
Leade  (q.  t.)  and  Jobn  Port- 
age (q.  v.).  Anotiier  th* 
Hiiladdphiana  was  tbe  lean- 
ed physician  Francis  Lee,iibo 
edited  the  "  TheoBopfaical 
Transactions"  of  the  sucit- 
ty.  Another  eminent  mm- 
ber  was  Dr.  Lot  Fisher,  who 
caused  all  the  works  of  Jaw 
Leade  and  her  aasnciates  to 
be  tmnalated  inio  Dutch.  A 
founb  principal  coadjuurwst 
Thomas  Ikomley,  auth«r  of 
Th«  Sahbatk  of  Hal,  and  sf 
some  works  on  Uiblical  lob- 
jects.  The  Philadelpbian  So- 
ciety coiilribuled  lai)(ely  to 
the  spread  of  that  myrtical 
piety  which  is  so  con^McnoM 
in  the  works  of  the  good  tai 
learned  William  Law,  and 
which  affected  in  no  smsQ 
degree  the  early  sugM  of 
Methodism.  Mrs.  Leade  herself,  however,  comWiwd 
much  fanaiicisro  with  her  pietism,  professing  (like  Sws- 
denborg  in  a  later  generation)  to  hold  intercouise  witb 
spirits.  This  fanaticism  imparted  itself  to  many  ama- 
bers  of  the  Philadelphian  Society,  and  imaginary  ap^ 
ritions  of  good  and  evil  angels  became  for  a  tine  a 
prominent  feature  of  their  religious  life.  Id  other  re- 
spects their  mysticism  was  that  of  the  ordinary  chaise- 
ter,  making  the  contemplative  life  the  ba»ia  of  religiM 
knowledge  and  practice.  A  small  work  eniiiM  Tkt 
Prme^  nf  Ike  PMbuk^Maiu,  published  in  1C87. 
gives  a  curions  exposiUon  vt  their  mysticism.  See 
rord,  KitThen'  v.  Dogmrngetch.  iv,  IfiS ;  Hosheim,  Eerltt. 
Hilt.  vol.  iii;  JUetk.  Rev.  April.  1866,  p.  805;  Illgca, 
Zat»ck.JUr  kitt.  TheoL  1866,  ii,  ill;  A wter.  I*rttb.  Btt. 
Jan.l866,p.l9L  (J.H.W.) 

Fhilaletbea,  or  lown  qf  tmk,  as  tbeir  name  in- 
plies,  were  a  sect  of  infidels  which  arose  at  Kiel,  in  Ger- 
many, about  1847,  and  who  wished  to  ignoie  Chris- 
tianity altogether,  and  to  use  only  tbe  general  forms  of 

piety.   See  Ratiomalists. 

Philanthropy  (^av&pwwia,a  term  compoonded 
of  ^tXof,  lovinff,  and  afSpviroc,  man),  signifies  Ute  lort 
of  manirmd.  It  diflers  from  benevolence  only  in  this— 
that  benevolence  extends  to  every  being  that  has  fife 
and  sense,  uidisof  course  soscepiibleor  pain  and  pleas- 
ure; whereas  philanthropy  cannot  comprehewl  nun 
than  the  human  rao>.  It  difTen  from  friendship,  as  thu 
affection  subsists  only  between  a  few  individuals,  while 
philanthmpy  comprehends  the  whole  human  specim 
It  u  a  calm  sentiment,  which  perhaps  hardly  ever  risn 
to  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  certainly  not  to  the  heat 
of  passion. 

Christian  philanthropy  ia  universally  admitted  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  ethical  or  religious  i^slcffl; 
and  if  we  inquire  what  are  the  causes  of  this  superior 
prominence  given  to  active  benevolence  in  the  Christias 
scheme  of  ethics,  we  shall  find,  as  in  other  inatanct*. 
that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ethical  fruit  dependi 
on  the  loot  of  religion  1^  which  tbe  plant  ia  oouriibed, 
and  the  theologinl  soil  in  whieb  it  was  planted.  For 
surely  it  requires  very  little  thought  to  perceive  thsi 
the  root  of  all  that  auipasring  love  of  the  human  broth- 
erhood lies  in  the  well-known  opening  words  of  the 
most  catholic  of  prayers — "Our  Father,  which  art  in 
heaven;"  the  aspect  also  of  ein  as  a  contumacy,  and  a 
rebellion,  and  a  guilt,  drawing  down  a  curse,  necesMrily 
leads  to  a  more  aggressive  philanthropy,  with  the  viev 
of  achieviog  deliverance  ftom  that  curae;  but,  absn 
the  doctrina  of  tbe  immortality  of  tbe  sonl,  and  the 
terrible  conaeqnenoea  nece^^ij^^tr^lq^d  in  ike  ita 
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d  in  «lenul  banisbment  from  the  sunshine  of  the  di- 
vine  pcneiwe,  has  created  an  amount  of  social  benevo> 
iatu  and  missionary  zeal  xhich  under  any  leas  potent 
.tiawlu  woolil  have  been  impossible.  The  misoies  of 
Burt  neglected  and  outcast  part  of  huntaiiity  pre- 
fcnt  an  cndiidy  diflennt  aspect  to  the  calm  Epicurean 
ind  to  the  lealioin  Christian.  To  the  Christian  the  soul 
of  the  neaneat  sava<^  and  of  the  moat  degraded  crimi- 
inl  is  Hill  an  immortal  souL  Christian  ethics  requires 
ID  bve  our  enemies  without  betraying  out  righu, 
BBd  thb  will  become  more  and  more  practicable  in  the 
Jegitc  that  international  rect^ttion  becomes  more 
camBoii,  and  a  large  Christian  philanthnq^  more  dif- 

flMd. 

In  the  biatory  of  education  philanthropy  has  ac- 
qu>r«d  a  spedal  meutng.  The  iufiuenee  exercised  by 
UoMMU  was  not  leas  great  on  education  than  on  puli- 
lio,  snd  was  as  visible  in  the  pedagogues  or  Germany 
and  Switzaland  as  io  the  men  of  the  French  Revolu- 
titn.  It  is  to  the  brilUant  and  one-sided  advocaey,  by 
the  iDihor  of  JtmUe,  of  a  return  to  nature  in  social  life 
■ad  in  tbe  mining  of  the  yonng,  that  Basedow  owed 
his  and  and  enthusiasiie  educationalism,  which  he  put 
to  the  practical  test  in  the  inatilution  which  was  opened 
unda  his  auspices  at  Dessau  in  1774,  and  which  was 
ciUed  PluLaUkropiMa.  Other  establishments  of  the 
tune  kind  were  founded  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
lut  (be  only  one  which  still  surx-ives  is  Salzmann's  Insti- 
tuicatSchitepfentbal,DaarGotha,opHKdinl784.  These 
jitiilaiithropiua  are  of  interest  to  ua  because  tbey  sought 
(be  religious  and  moral  training  of  the  young  on  an  en- 
■trtly  original  plan.  Until  the  days  of  these  Phllan- 
ihroptM  tbe  Church  had  had  the  sole  educational 
care  of  the  rising  generation,  bnt  these  came  forward  to 
s«aK  this  responsibility,  and  to  treat  the  child  in  a 
peoditr  and  altogether  no\-el  manner.  Tbe  religious 
fervor  was  to  be  developed  Uke  lore  for  any  given 
•tady,  and.  instead  of  influencing  the  heart,  religion  be- 
raiM  an  intellectual  acquisition.  As  philanthfoptsm 
screed  no  less  with  the  absolutism  of  Boasia  than  with 
lie  liberty  of  Switzerlanfl,  so,  in  tbe  general  private  de- 
luiiva^  exercises,  nothing  should  be  done  which  would 
not  be  approved  of  by  every  worshipper  of  God,  whether 
Iw  were  a  Christian,  Jew,  Mohammedan,  or  a  deist. 
"  In  Ac  temple  of  tbe  Father  of  all,  oowda  of  dinenting 
fdbw-etUzens  will  woiabip  as  bietbren,  and  afterwards 
they  will,  with  the  same  fraternal  di^Knition,  go,  one 
to  bear  tbe  holy  man,  the  other  to  pray  with  real 
Intbren,  'Our  Father,'  the  third  to  pray  with  real 
Imthren,  'Father  of  us.'  While  tbe  former  education 
bad  viewed  tbe  minds  of  children  as  vessels  into  which 
s  ecttain  amoont  uf  knowledge  and  faith  was  to  be 
infiued,  whether  it  waa  easy  or  difficult,  philanthnv 
l-tan  viewed  these  vessels  as  the  chief  thing,  and  Ibe 
amont  of  knowledge  as  only  secondary.  In  other 
wunls,  knowledge  waa  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of 
tniaing  the  human  minil;  and  the  aim  waa  the  nat- 
ural development  of  all  man's  powers  and  facolties" 
(Kabnis,  Hut.  ofGrm.  Prol.  p.  47).  See  the  Quart. 
Aw.Jin.ie75,  aruvi;  BIwkie, //uf.  o/^A^n^,  Jfdra/*, 
l>.386,363:  Wuttk^  Ckrutbtm  KlMict  (see  Index  in  vd. 
rii). 

PhUar'cll^  This  word  occurs  a  ■  proper  name 
IB  tbe  A.  T.  at  2  Hacc.  viii,  32,  where  it  is  really  the 
nsmeof  an  oSiix.  pMghrrk  (i  ^v\)ipj^=6  fvXapxoi:, 
■the  commander  of  the  cavalry").  The  Greek  text 
■ema  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  true  rendering;  btit  the 
Luin  version  ("  et  Philarchen  qui  cum  Timotheo  erat 
■  ■  might  easily  give  rise  to  tbe  error,  which  is  very 
wu^y  supported  by  Grimm,  ad  loc^ 

Phllaret  op  Hoacow,  a  modern  Russian  prelate. 

much  celebrity,  was  bom  of  pious  parentage  at 
Ksloaaia  in  1708.  His  lay  name  waa  Vati^  Drotdow. 
He  rrceived  his  edneatinn  in  the  Theological  Seninny 
■fJIuKttw.  He  conuneoced  his  public  career  aa  tutor 
''tbt  Greek  and  Latin  languagea.   His  oratorical  gifts 


being  soon  observed,  he  was  appointed  preacher  iii  1806 
at  the  Sergian  monastery  of  Tmizka,  and  after  having 
removed  to  Sl  Petenhuig,  entered  the  monastic  life, 
in  order  to  open  to  Umself  the  higher  avenues  of  tbe 
Church,  whldi  only  tbe  white  clergy  can  enter.  In 
1810  he  was  translated  to  tbe  Academy  of  Alexander 
NewskJ  as  bachelor  of  thcokgical  science  i  in  181 1  he  was 
made  archiiuuidrite,  and  in  1812  became  rector  of  the 
8t.  Petersbuiy  Theological  Academy.  In  1817  he  waa 
raised  to  the  bishopric,  and  was  appointed  successively 
bishcp  of  Twer,  larostaw,  and  Moscow.  In  the  episco- 
pal see  of  Hoacow,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1821, 
be  remained  until  his  death,  Nov.  19, 1867.  As  the  sen- 
ior KosNan  prelate,  the  eminent  orator  and  prufesHor, 
the  theologian  justly  renowned  in  the  Christian  world, 
the  Hlrict  supporter  of  the  Church,  and  the  true  states- 
man, I'hilorel,  from  his  tenderest  youth  until  the  last 
day  of  his  prolonged  life,  was  animai«d  by  a  burning 
and  constant  love  for  Russia.  In  the  fidfllment  of  the 
misrion  which  fell  to  his  lot,  be  elevated  himself  by  hia 
spirit  above  the  time,  and  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
captivated  by  any  narrowness  of  mind.  All  that  knew 
him  know  likewise  tbat  in  the  height  of  his  intelligence 
he  considered  the  relative  importance  of  all  the  mani- 
festations in  the  Christian  world,  whether  within  or 
without  the  orthodox  Church.  He  would  not  permit 
the  appellation  of  heretics  to  euch  of  the  Christian  dis- 
senters as  bad  come  into  existence  since  the  (Ecumeni- 
cal councils,  and  consequently  had  not  been  OHideniied 
by  then.  He  was  exempt  from  fanaticism  in  his  od* 
ministrations,  and  yet  he  knew  the  Umiu  and  measures 
of  that  which  stood  below.  His  inexhaustible  intellect, 
sound  counsels,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
ligious and  sodal  life  of  the  people  made  him  the  friend 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Rusna;  and  he  waa  by  them 
selected  as  conAdential  adviser  in  all  important  quet^ 
tions  concerning  the  good  of  the  em|»re.  Alexander 
I  even  told  him  who  was  to  be  the  successor  to  bis 
throne  before  the  future  emperor  knew  of  it.  In  the 
late  Crimean  war  his  words  and  sacriHcing  example  re- 
vived a  patriotic  feeling  throughout  the  land ;  and  to 
him  is  ascribed  the  manifesto  which  led  to  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  onti-Cbristian  serfdom.  For  over  twenty- 
live  years  he  was  wA  present  at  the  Holy  Synod,  yet  all 
imporunt  documents  concerning  s|Mritual  afiUrs  were 
submitted  to  him;  and  his  vivid  wtads  called  out  sym- 
pathy  with  the  poor  co-rdigiunists  in  the  island  of 
Crete.  In  1813  Philaret  reouved  a  decoration  from  the 
emperor  Alexander  I  for  bis  oratory.  Sermons,  lect- 
ures, etc,  of  his  have  been  printed  in  laige  numbers 
and  translated  into  foreign  languages.  The  syimdial 
printing  esubliihment  at  Moscow  done  printed  SCO  of 
his  compoaitions  to  tbe  number  of  2,000.233  copies. 
Metropolitan  Philaret  was  really  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  his  Church.  Almost  all  the  now  living 
communicants  of  the  orthotlox  Rnsso- Greek  Church 
have  learned  its  doctrines  fn>ro  the  Catechism  arranged 
by  him.  His  greatest  work  is  his  Histoty  of  the  Rut- 
tian  Churchy  of  which  a  German  tranaUtiun  was  brought 
out  in  1872,  This  history  was  really  the  flrat  work  of 
importance  in  Rusrion  eceleeiaaiica)  annals.  It  was 
published  from  1860  to  1859,  and,  by  order  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  was  introduced  into  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries 
(institutions  ranking  between  the  ecclesiastical  schools 
and  ecclenasticsl  academies).  Within  ten  years  four 
editions  were  published.  The  author  divides  the  his- 
tory of  the  Russian  Church  into  five  periods:  the  first 
closes  with  the  inroads  of  the  Mongoliaiu  in  1287 ;  the 
second  embraces  the  time  of  the  subjection  of  Russia  bj* 
the  Mongolians,  1288  to  1409;  the  third  extends  to  the 
establishment  of  a  patriarchate,  1&87 ;  the  fourth  to  the 
abolition  of  the  patriarchate  in  1719;  the  fifth  com- 
prises the  administration  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  (Tbe  value  of  the  German  tnnabition  is  con- 
siderably enhanced  hy  an  a[qieiidix.containhig  Phila- 
ret'e  treatise  on  the  Litwrsg  of  the  OnaOal  Greet  Chmtk 
^  the  CbftcWm  ^tt.  0^*^  ^f&G&^ 
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PbiUret  pabliahed,  besides  this  history  of  tta«  Russian 
Church,  the  Tullowing  works :  A  Sj/ttem  of  Chrittiait 
Doctrine*  (2  voU.):— -4  Wort  on  the  SatMtt  o/Ruuia: 
—Cyrii  and  MetAttdius,  the  Apottltt  of  lie  Slavi:—Tlie 
Lituiyg  of  the  Ruman  Church  before  Ihe  Im/arim  nf  iJte 
MimgM»m!-~A  WoHc  om  the  Chureh  Fathen  (8  vols^ 
and  n  extract  fruni  Una  text-bank) : — A  Comm- 
tary  to  the  Epulle  to  the  Galatia»M!~An  Oatliite  of  the 
Tkeoiogical  LU*ntturt  of  Siuna  (S  vols.) ! — Sermoiu, 
ffomiUetjond  Addrtuet  (4  vols.),  of  which  a  detailed  ac- 
oouni:  is  given  by  Otto  in  his  Rutntat  Literature.  Of  hia 
penwnal  appearance  and  kindness  of  heart  dean  Staitley 
makes  inentioa  in  his  £<uf.  CA.  Ijeeturtt,  pw  As  a 
preacher,  the  dean  describes  Phils  ret  as  one  of  the  flrst 
of  the  present  Church  of  Russia,  "whose  striking  man- 
ner renders  hia  sermons  imfavMire  even  to  Ibiiw  who 
cannot  follow  the  language."  See  Meth.  Qu.  Rer,  July, 
1878,  p.  498  sq.:  Vuion  Bee.  March,  1KC9;  Appleton's 
AmvalCt/ciop.lS67,m.iSoacomi  TheoiogUdtet LUeru- 
turilaU  (Bonn,  1^8,  Jan.  and  April) ;  Zion'M  Herald 
(Boston),  April  2,  1868;  Otto,  Rtutim  Lilerature,  p. 
824  sq. ;  Dixon,  />-ee  AuMto,  p.  29  sq.    (J.  H.  \V.) 

PMlaret,  Thbotwrus  Romakofp,  third  patriarch 
of  Rusna,  a  near  relaUve  bjr  his  mother  of  the  last  caar 
of  the  Mood  of  Rurik,  waa  bom  in  the  16th  century. 
This  relationship  caused  hitn,  in  1699,  to  be  made  a 
monk  by  Boris  Oodounot  Elevated  in  1605  to  the 
episcopal  chair  of  Rostof  by  Dmitri,  he  was  in  1610  sent 
on  an  embaray  to  Poland,  where  he  waa  retained,  against 
the  law  of  nations,  a  prisoner  for  nine  years.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Moscow,  in  1619,  he  foond  his  son  czar,  who 
pointed  bint,  June  24,  oftbia  year, patriarch,  and  shared 
with  bin  his  soverrigntj,  ao  that  all  the  ukasea  were 
pven  io  t\uax  name,  and  in  all  sideranitiea  each  had  a 
tiirone,  one  as  high  as  the  other.  This  interference  of 
the  patriarch  in  political  a&irs  was  fatal  to  Russia. 
Uichaet  RomauulThad  been  called  to  the  throne  on  the 
express  condition  of  reigning  with  the  cnnciirrence  of 
the  chamber  of  the  bogurdi  and  of  the  sutcs-general, 
which,  from  1618  t»  1618,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
■  Iq^slatire  assembly.  Philaret  exiled  the  most  tli»- 
Ungttished  boyards,  and  reduced  the  states>general  m  a 
merely  consultative  rdation.  Into  spiritual  affairs  he 
carried  the  same  retrograde  spirit.  Without  caring  fur 
the  advice  of  Oriental  ]tatriarchs,  he  onlainetl,  in  1620, 
that  every  member  of  a  Christian  confetsitHi  who  should 
embrace  tlie  Russian  religion  must  be  baptimi  again,  a 
regulation  which  is  atiU  in  force.  He  die<l  at  Moscow 
Oct.  1,  1688.  His  pastoral  eiustles  have  been  collected 
in  the  Anaetm  BAliotkiqve  Rvue,  vol.  xri.  See  Cht-o- 
mique  de  Nikon  ,•  tliff.  of  the  Patriurch  I'hUiirelt  (.in  Rus- 
«aii)  (Moscow.  1802. 8vo);  Sariehlchef  et  Soluvief.  Hi»- 
torg  of  Ruuia  ;  Kagene,  IHrt.  Iliil.  s.  v, ;  Pbtlar^te, 
an.'bb.i>f  Khsrkof,  llitl.  de  ["EgiistiRvMe;  Dolgoroukow, 
La  I  riiti  lur  la  Ruuie,  ch.  vi.— Hoefer,  A'our.  Biorf. 
GeHtviile,  xxxix,  838. 

Philaater  (Phil abtri  its),  a  noted  hieresioli^t  of 
the  ancient  Latin  Church,  flourislied  in  the  tirst  i(Har- 
ter  of  the  4th  centur>-.  He  was  probaltly  a  native  of 
Italy,  and  came  on  the  stage  of  theological  activity 
when  the  Arian  oontruversy  was  waxing  bni,  and  he 
was  soon  interested  in  ii  as  a  most  anient  ortluxlox 
presliyter  seeking  the  conversion  of  atmyed  nheep  of 
the  tlock.  He  travelled  far  and  near,  xevking  everj-- 
where  the  conversion  of  the  Arians,  both  high  and  low. 
lliua,  e.g.,  he  went  to  Milan  to  convince  bishop  Auxen- 
tiua  of  the  error  of  his  ways.  He  waa  m  well  liked  by 
the  clergy  that  he  waa  finally  elected  bishop  of  Brescia 
(Brixia),  and  as  such  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Aqui- 
leia  in  861.  He  died  July  16,  887.  Philaster's  great- 
est work  is  his  f.Aer  de  haittibiu  (in  156  chapters)  (eil- 
ite^l  by  Fabriciu^  Hsmb,  1738;  by  Cslland.  RiUinthe- 
oi,  vii,  475-521 ;  and  by  (Ebler  in  voL  i  of  liis  Corpue 
Aaraeolog.  p.  5-185).  There  is  an  affinity  of  PliilatK 
ter  with  EpiphaniuH,  iHit  it  is  usually  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  the  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  lat- 


ter. This  seema  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Augostise 
(Epittola  222  ad  QftodvuUdaim).  But  Lipsiiis  itnrn 
both  from  a  common  (4der  aource,  viz.  the  work  of  Hip- 
polytus  against  thirty-two  heresiea,  and  explains  tbe 
silence  of  Epiphaniua  (who  mentious  Hippolyua  «ily 
oncej  by  the  unacnipukiiuncas  ttf  the  authonhip  of  the 
age,  which  had  no  hesiiation  in  decking  itself  with  bor- 
rowed pinmea.  I'bilaster  was  very  liberal  with  the 
name  of  Iteresy,  extending  it  to  156  systems,  28  befcre 
Christ,  and  12H  afier.  He  includes  peculiar  opiniotu 
on  all  sons  itf  subjects:  "Hxreus  de  atellis  c<xlo  sf' 
tixis,  haresis  de  peocato  Cain,  bKreois  de  IWlerii  in- 
eqnalitate,  Iwreais  de  antmalibus  qualuor  in  pnpbciii, 
hvreais  de  Scptiiaginta  interpret  ibus,  hanaiB  de  Ud- 
chiitetl«ch  sac«rdote,  heresis  dc  uxoribus  ct  cuoeutrinis 
Salorooiits !"  Philaster's  writiiif^a  lirvt  appeared  in  print 
at  Basle  in  1.V2S,  edited  by  ^chardiis;  they  wm  re- 
printed in  15S9  at  Ila»le,  and  at  other  places.  In  ISTT 
they  were  inserted  in  ilie  HibUothecu  Patrvm  Hama. 
V.  701  sq.  But  the  bmt  eilition  is  bv  Fabriciiis  (Harob. 
1721),  with  a  Vila  i'hiltutri.  See  Schrockfa.  Kvrk«h 
fffm*.  ix,  868-882]  Schaff,  Ck.  i/iH.  iu,  981  aq.;  AlzoR, 
Patroli^,%tS$.  (J.H.W.) 

PblUu  OP  Thvmttjk,  an  Eastm  prelate,  flour- 
ished in  lite  8d  century  as  bishop  ofTbumit*,  in  Egypt. 
He  was  of  noble  family,  anil  in  his  native  {dace  filM  iht 
highest  oificea,  and  was  dislingitifhed  for  hia  piety  sad 
learning.  On  account  of  his  faith,  he  was  persecutnl 
at  Alexandria,  and  died  as  a  martyr  about  807  or  311. 
He  left  a  work  in  praise  of  martyrdom.  See  Fabrid)t^ 
fiiU.  Gracti,  vii,  806;  M«hler,  Palrologie,  1,  6^  sq.: 
Roulh,  R^  Sac.  iii,  881  sq. 

Phile'lDOn  (tiX^^wf,  nffectumate),  a  Chriftian  m 
whom  Paul  addressed  his  epistle  in  behalf  of  Oncsimui. 
A.D.  67.  He  was  a  native  pcnbably  of  Cohane,  er  st 
all  events  lived  in  that  city  wlien  the  apostle  wiMe  tu 
him  ;  firKt,  because  Onesimus  was  a  Onkiastan  (Cid.iT, 
9);  and,  secondly,  because  Archippus  waa  a  ColoMita 
(ver.  17),  whom  Pant  associates  with  Philemon  at  tfac 
beginning  of  his  letter  ( Philem.  1,  2).  Wieaeler  (Cinf 
twliigif,  p.  452)  argues,  indeed,  from  CuL  iv,  17,  that  Ar- 
cbippuB  was  a  I^Aodicean;  but  the  iiwan  in  that  pas- 
sage on  which  the  point  turns  refers  evidenlly  to  tbe 
Coloasians  (of  whom  Arvhtppus  wm  one  therefoie))  anl 
not  to  tbe  Church  at  LaiMlicea  a|ioken  of  in  the  prevktai 
verse,  as  Wiescler  inadvertently  supposes.  Tbeodotet 
{Ptvam.  in  Epist.  ad  PhiL)  stales  the  ancient  opinioo  in 
naying  that  Philemon  was  a  citizen  of  ColostK,  and  ihst 
hia  hoiiKe  was  puintol  out  there  as  late  as  the  5tb  mt- 
tury.  The  legenilary  hiniory  supplies  nothing  on  which 
we  can  rely.  It  i*  related  that  l%ileiDon  berane  bisbop 
of  Coliiew  (Contlil.  Apott.  vii,  46),  and  died  as  a  martvr 
under  Nem.  Fmm  the  title  of"  fellow-workman"  («•>- 
fpyot)  given  him  in  the  firtit  verve,  some  (Micbacli^ 
Emleil.  ii,  1274)  make  bim  a  deacon,  but  wiiliout  prDof. 
But,  acconlirig  tt)  l^udo-Dorotheus,  he  had  been  luhf 
in  tiaza  (#ee  Wiicius,  J/wrW.  I^ent.  p.  198  sq.).  Tbe 
Apphia  mentiiHied  in  the  epistle  waa  neariy  cuatecicil 
with  Philemon,  but  whether  or  not  she  was  bis  wife 
there  are  no  means  of  deiemiioing  (compw  cap.  U<^ 
mann,  Introd.  m  Epitt.  ad  Colo$.  p.  52  aq.;  Derthi^ 
Einlrit.  vi,  8631  sq.).  It  is  apparent  from  the  lerter  t<> 
him  that  Philemon  was  a  man  of  property  and  inlloencT'. 
Mnce  he  is  represented  as  the  head  of  a  numeruj- 
household,  and  as  exercising  an  expensive  liberality  tn- 
wards  his  friends  and  the  poor  in  general.  He  wsa  in- 
debted to  the  apoftle  ninl  as  the  mnlinm  of  hi*  pti^ 
sonal  participatimi  in  the  (ioapel.  All  ii:terpreiera  agite 
in  asNgning  that  Ngnilicance  to  irfniT  v  /im  wi  ooo^ti- 
Xti^  in  lliilem.  19.  It  is  not  certain  undrr  what  cir- 
ciim^uuces  tliey  became  known  to  each  otht-r.  If  l^nl 
visited  Colowie  when  he  paMed  thnntgh  Pbr^gia  im  bis 
second  miMuoiiary  Journey  (Acta  xvi,  6),  it  waa  un- 
doubtedly there,  and  at  that  time,  that  MiilrmoD  bcanl 
itie  Gospel  and  attached  himieir  m  the  Christian  pany. 
On  the  «mti.ry^K_P^I^o@^5j^g       dry  in  per 
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no,  at  many  eritin  infer  from  CoL  ii,  1,  then  the  best 
view  is  ttut  he  was  converted  during  Piul's  protracted 
My  at  Ephesin  (Acts  xix,  10),  A.D.  51-54.  That  city 
KM  tlte  religious  and  commercial  capital  of  Westmi 
Am  Miaor.  The  apostle  labored  there  with  such  sue- 
to*  that  "all  tbejr  who  dwelt  in  Aua  heard  the  word 
of  the  Lofd  Jews."  Phij'gia  was  a  neighboring  prov- 
ioee,  and  among  the  strangers  who  repaired  to  EphesuB, 
nd  had  an  ^^iportunitT  to  hear  the  preaching  of  Paul, 
majr  hare  been  the  CwlcMaian  Philemon.  It  is  evident 
that  oo  becoming  a  disciple,  he  gave  no  common  proof 
□f  ibe  sincerity  and  power  of  his  faith.  His  character, 
M  studdwed  forth  in  the  epistle  to  him,  is  one  of  the 
DoUest  which  the  sacred  record  makes  known  to  us. 
He  was  fuUuf  bitb  and  giMMl  works,  was  docile,  omRd- 
iag,  grateful,  was  forgiving,  sympatbidng,  chariuUe, 
■mI  a  man  who  on  a  question  of  »im|de  juvtice  ncetled 
only  a  bint  of  his  duty  to  prompt  him  to  go  even  bo- 
Tsnd  it  (uwip  S  Xiyu  wot^ffiic).  Any  one  u  ho  studies 
Ibe  epistle  will  perceive  that  it  ascribes  to  him  these 
vaiied  qaalities;  it  bestows  on  him  a  measure  of  com- 
■Dfadadoo  wbieb  fonns  a  striking  contrast  with  the  or* 
Anaiy  reserve  of  the  lacred  writers.  It  was  through 
ioeb  believers  that  the  primiUra  Chrittianity  evinced 
iu  divine  origin,  and  q>ra*d  ao  n{Hdly  among  the  na- 
liuiwL    See  Pal'I- 

I'HILfclMON,  EPISTI.R  TO.  This  ts  the  shonpst  and 
(with  the  ezoepliva  of  Hebrews)  the  lant  of  I'siil'ii  let- 
ten  as  arranged  in  muu  editkiiM  of  the  N.  'I'.  In  the 
fuUswing  treatment  of  it  we  combine  the  Scriptural 
Mcments  with  modem  researches. 

L  Autkonhip^TiM  this  epistle  was  written  by  the 
apostle  Paul  is  the  constant  tradition  of  the  ancient 
CbarcL  It  is  expressly  cited  as  such  by  Origen 
(UamU.  19  m  Jmm.  i,  185,  eit.  Huet.) ;  it  ii  referred  to 
as  such  l>y  TertuUiau  (A'or.  A/wc.  v,  21);  and  both 
Eusebiua  {l/itt.  Et-cUt,  iii,  25)  and  Jerome  (Proam,  ta 
^ad  PkHemt.  iv,  442)  attest  its  universal  reception  at 
•neh  in  the  Gfarislian  world.  The  latter,  indeed,  in- 
(unas  D9  that  some  in  his  day  deemed  it  unworthy  of 
a  |dace  in  the  canon,  in  consequence  of  its  being  occu- 
pied with  subjects  which,  in  their  estimation,  it  did  not 
become  an  apostie  to  write  aboot,  save  as  a  mere  private 
iodiridual ;  but  this  he,  at  the  same  time,  shows  to  be  a 
mistake,  and  repudiates  the  legitima^  of  such  a  stand- 
aid  far  estimating  the  genniiteness  or  authority  of  any 
book.  That  this  epistle  should  not  have  been  quoted 
by  several  of  the  fathers  who  have  quoted  largely  from 
Ibe  other  Pauline  epistles  (e.  g.  Irensus,  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria, and  Cyprian),  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by 
Ibe  brevity  of  the  epistle,  and  partly  by  their  not  hav> 
oecasioa  to  refer  to  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
We  need  not  urge  the  expressions  iu  Ignatius^  cited  as 
evidenee  of  that  apostolic  btber'fl  knowleilge  and  use 
of  the  epistle;  though  it  is  difBcult  to  regard  the  wni- 
Isfity  between  them  and  the  language  in  v,  20  as  alto- 
ft^ber  accidental  (see  Kirchhofer,  QndUiuammluiig,  p. 
306),  The  Canon  of  Muratori,  which  come*  to  us  from 
the  2d  century  (Credner,  Gtachickit  dea  Kimotu,  p.  66), 
namemtcsibisasoneof Paul'sepistles.  Tertnllian says 
that  Harcton  admitted  it  into  hi»  collection.  Sinupe,  in 
Puotos,  the  birthplace  of  Hareion,  was  not  far  from  Co- 
lusn  where  Philemon  lived,  and  the  letter  would  find 
its  way  to  the  neighboring  churches  at  an  eariy  period. 
It  ti  so  well  attested  historically,  that,  as  De  Wetl«  says 
(£MMifM7  iiu  Snt  Tflamtid\  \u  genuineaMs  on  that 
gnwod  is  beyond  doubt. 

Nor  does  the  epistle  itself  offer  anything  to  conflict 
*iih  this  decision.  It  is  impoaeiUe  to  conceive  of  a 
onposition  more  strongly  marked  within  the  same 
finitt  by  tboae  unstudied  assooaneea  of  tbought,  sent!- 
oat,  and  expression,  which  indicate  an  witbor's  band, 
ttisn  Ibis  short  epistle  as  compared  with  Paul's  other 
podnetHKn  Paley  has  adduced  the  undesigned  oin- 
odenoes  between  this  epistle  and  that  to  the  ColoMians 
*iih  great  fierce,  as  evincing  the  authenticity  of  buih 
PtuBiim,  c.  14);  and  £ichlrani  has  ingetiiousljr 


shown  how  a  person  attempting,  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Coloasians  before  him,  to  forge  such  an  episde  as  this  in 
the  name  of  Paul,  would  have  been  naturally  led  to  a 
veiy  different  arrangement  of  the  historical  circum- 
stances and  persons  from  what  we  find  in  the  epistle 
which  is  extant  iEinltil.  mi  N.  T.  iil,  808). 

Baur  (Paubii,  p.  475)  would  divest  the  efnatle  of  its 
historical  character,  and  make  it  the  personified  illus- 
tration  from  some  later  writer  of  the  idea  that  Cbri^ 
tianity  unites  and  equalises  in  a  higher  sense  those 
whom  outward  circumstances  have  separated.  He  does 
not  impugn  the  ext«mal  evidence.  But,  not  to  leave 
bis  theory  wholly  unsupported,  he  suggests  some  lin- 
guistic objections  to  Paul's  authorship  of  the  letter, 
which  mutt  be  pronounced  nnfbunded  and  frivolout. 
He  finds,  for  example,  eertun  wonts  in  the  e|Hatle 
which  are  alleged  to  be  not  I^uline;  but,  to  justify  that 
asaertion,  he  must  deny  the  genuineness  of  such  other 
letters  of  Paul  as  happen  to  contain  these  words.  He 
admits  that  the  apostle  could  have  said  airXayx'''* 
twice,  but  thinks  it  suspicioas  that  he  should  say  it 
three  times.  A  few  terms  he  adduces  which  are  not 
used  ebewbere  in  the  epistles;  but  to  argue  from  these 
that  tbey  diaprore  the  apostdic  oiigin  of  the  e[nstle 
is  tn  assume  the  absurd  principle  that  a  writer,  after 
having  produced  two  or  three  compomtions,  must  for 
the  future  confine  himself  to  an  unvarying  circle  of 
words,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  he  discusses^  or 
whatever  the  interval  of  time  between  his  different 
writings.  The  arlntrary  and  purely  subjective  cbarao* 
ter  of  such  criticisms  can  have  no  weight  against  the 
varied  testimony  admitted  as  deeituve  1^  Chriaian 
scholars  for  so  many  ages,  npon  which  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  founded.  They 
are  worth  repeating  only  as  illustrating  Baur's  own  re- 
mark that  modem  criticism  in  assailing  this  particular 
book  runs  a  greater  risk  of  exposing  itself  to  the  impu- 
tadon  of  an  excessive  distrust,  a  morbid  sensibility  to 
doubt  and  denial,  than  in  questioning  (he  claims  of  any 
other  efni^c  ascribed  to  Paul.   See  Paul 

II.  Pttttm  Addtt$ted. — The  epistle  is  inscribed  to 
Philemon:  and  with  him  are  joined  Apphia  (probably 
his  wife),  Atchippus  (his  son  or  brother),  and  the  Church 
which  is  in  their  house,  though  tbroughnut  the  epistle 
it  is  PhilefhoH  alone  who  is  addressed.  Philemon  was  « 
personal  ft\tmA  and  apparently  a  convert  of  the  apostle 
(ver.  18, 19) ;  one  who  hod  exerted  himiielf  fur  the  cause 
of  the  Uospel  and  the  comfort  of  Ihoee  who  had  ein* 
braced  it  (ver.  2-7).  His  residence  was  probably  at  Co- 
lossaa  (comp.  C<iL  iv,  9,  17);  but  whether  he  held  any 
office  in  the  Church  there  remains  uncertain.  In  the 
Apoatoliml  ConttilutioM  (vii,  46)  he  is  said  to  have 
been  ordained  bishop  of  Aie  Church,  but  this  is  not  sua* 
tained  by  any  other  testimony,  and  ia  expressly  denied 
by  the  author  of  the  conmenrary  on  St  Patil'a  eputles 
oecribed  to  Hilary,   See  Philemon. 

Wieseler  is  of  opinion  that  Philemon  was  a  Laodi- 
cean ;  and  that  this  epistle  is  that  mentioned  (CoL  iv, 
16)  as  sent  by  the  apostle  to  the  Church  in  Laodicea. 
His  ground  for  this  is  that  the  efnstle  is  addressed  to 
Archippus  as  well  as  Philemon,  and  he  assumes  that 
Archippus  was  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Laodicea ;  partly 
on  the  authority  of  Theodoret,  who  says  he  resided  at 
laodicea;  partly  on  ib&toflhe  A  pogfoliral  Corutitutio/u 
(vii,  46),  which  say  he  was  bishop  of  the  Church  there; 
and  partly  on  the  connection  in  which  the  reference  to 
him  in  Col.  iv,  17  stands  with  the  reference  to  the  Church 
at  Laodicea,  and  the  injunction  given  to  the  Colossians 
to  convey  a  message  to  him  cunceniing  fidelity  tn  his 
office,  which  it  is  aq^ued  would  have  been  aent  to  him- 
self  bad  he  been  at  OoIossk.  But  the  authorities  dted 
have  no  weight  in  a  matter  of  this  sort ;  nor  can  the 
mere  juxtaposition  of  the  reference  to  Archippus  with 
the  reference  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea  prove  anything 
as  to  the  residence  uf  the  former;  and  as  for  the  injunc- 
t»>n  to  counsel  Archippus,  it  is  more  lUceJy  that  it  would 
oe  given  by  the  apostle  iBj^jlfl^  ^o^^i^^  » 
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which  he  belonged  thao  to  another  Cbinch.  On  the 
oUier  hand,  aui^ioung  Philemon  to  have  been  at  Laodi- 
cea,  tt  11  not  credible  that  the  apoKle  would  have  re- 
queated  the  GotoMtans  to  aend  to  LMdicea  for  a  letter 
addreaaed  ao  exclusively  to  him  personally,  and  relating 
to  matters  in  which  they  had  no  immediate  interest, 
without  at  least  giving  Philemon  some  hint  (bat  be 
intended  the  letter  to  be  so  used.  Th«  letter  to  the 
Church  at  Laodicea  waa  doubtless  one  of  more  general 
character  and  intereat  than  this.  See  Lachiicrass, 
Epistlk  to. 

in.  Time  and  Place  of  Ifn'rii^^This  is  generally  held 
to  be  one  of  the  letters  (the  others  are  Ephenians,  Colos- 
aiaiis,  Philippians,  and  Hebrews)  which  the  apostle  wrote 
during  bis  first  captivity  at  Kome.  The  aiguments  which 
show  that  be  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  CulcMsians  in  lhal 
cUy  and  at  tital  period  involve  the  name  conclusion  in 
r^Fd  to  this;  for  it  is  evident  from  CoL  iv,  7,  9,  as  | 
compared  witli  the  contents  of  this  epistle,  that  Paul 
wrote  the  two  letters  at  the  same  time,  and  forwarded 
them  to  tb«r  destination  by  the  hands  of  Tychicus  and 
Onesimtu,  who  accompanied  each  other  to  Golonaa.  A 
few  modem  critics,  as  Scbalz,  Schott,  Bottger,  Meyer, 
maintain  that  thu  letter  and  the  otben  assigned  usually 
to  the  flrat  Soman  captivity  were  written  during  the 
two  yean  that  Paul  was  impriaoned  at  Ocaarea  (Acts 
xxiii,  85 ;  xxiv,  27).  But  thia  opinion,  thou{^  sup- 
ported by  some  plausible  argumenU,  can  be  demonstra- 
ted with  reasonable  certainty  to  be  incorrect.    See  Co- 

LOSSIAMS,  EriSTlJi  TO  THE. 

The  time  when  Paul  wrote  may  be  iixed  with  much 
precision.  The  apostle  at  the  dose  of  the  letter  ex- 
presses a  hope  of  his  speedy  liberation.  He  speaks  in 
Uke  manner  of  his  approaching  delivennee  in  bia  Epia- 
tie  to  the  Philippians  (ii,  28,  24),  which  was  wriiteu 
during  the  same  imprisonment  Presuming,  therefore, 
that  he  had  good  reasims  for  such  an  expectation,  and 
that  he  was  not  disappointed  in  the  mult,  we  may  con- 
clude that  this  letter  waa  written  by  him  early  in  the 
year  A.D.  68. 

IT.  Dengn  and  EffeeL  —  Our  knowledge  mpecting 
tbeoccasion  and  object  of  the  letter  we  must  derive  from 
declarations  or  iurerenees  fumisbGd  by  the  letter  itself. 
For  the  relation  of  Philemon  and  Onestmus  to  each 
other,  the  reader  will  see  the  articles  on  those  names. 
Panl,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  master  and  the 
servant,  was  anxious  naturally  to  etfect  a  reconciliation 
between  them,  lie  wished  also  (waiving  the  avttKav, 
the  matter  of  duty  or  right)  to  give  Philen>on  an  oppor- 
tunity cS manifesting  his  Christian  lo\'e  in  the  tnataient 
of  Ooesimus,  and  his  regard,  at  the  same  for  the 
personal  convenience  and  wishes,  not  to  say  official  au- 
thOTity,,of  hin  spiritual  teacher  and  guide.  Paul  used 
bis  influence  with  Onesimus  (aviTi/ii^a,  in  ver.  12)  to 
induce  him  to  return  to  ColoessB,  and  place  himself  again 
at  the  disposal  t>f  his  master.  Whether  Onesimus  as- 
sented merely  to  the  proposal  of  the  apostle,  or  had  a 
desire  at  the  name  tinie  to  revisit  hia  former  home,  the 
epistle  does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  On  his  depart- 
ure Paul  put  into  hia  hand  this  letter  as  evidence  that 
Onesimus  was  a  true  and  approved  disciple  of  Christ, 
and  entitletl  as  such  to  be  recctve«l,  nut  as  a  servant,  but 
above  a  servant,  as  a  brother  in  the  faith,  aa  the  repre- 
sentative and  equal  in  that  reqiect  of  the  apoatle  him- 
self, and  worthy  of  the  same  oonsideraUon  and  love.  It 
la  instructive  to  observe  how  entirely  Paul  identifies 
himself  with  Onesimus,  and  |dead8  his  cause  as  if  it 
were  his  own.  He  intercedes  for  htm  as  his  own  child, 
promises  reparation  if  he  had  done  any  wrong,  demands 
for  him  not  only  a  remiraion  of  all  penalties,  but  the  re- 
ception of  sympathy,  affection.  Christian  brotherhood; 
and,  while  he  solicits  these  favors  for  another,  consents 
to  receive  them  with  the  same  gratitude  and  sense  of 
obligation  as  if  they  were  bestowed  on  himself.  See 
Onksihus. 

The  result  of  the  appeal  cunot  be  donbted.  It  may 
be  assamed  tma  the  character  of  Phikmon  that  the 


apostle's  intercesnon  for  Onesimus  was  not  tmavaiCi^ 
There  can  he  no  doubt  that,  agreeably  to  the  exprM 
instructtons  of  the  letter,  the  past  was  forgiven;  the 
master  and  the  servant  were  recondled  to  each  other; 
and  if  the  liberty  which  Onesimus  bait  asserted  in  s 
spirit  of  independence  was  not  conceded  as  a  ham  ot 
right,  it  was  enjo>-ed  at  all  events  under  a  form  ufier- 
vitude  which  heiiceforth  was  such  in  name  only. 
much  mnat  be  regarded  as  certain ;  or  it  follows  that  the 
apostle  was  misUken  in  hia  opinion  of  Philemtm's  char- 
acter, and  his  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  Onesimus  wen 
frustrated.  Chrysoeton  declares,  in  Us  inpasaioneil 
style,  that  Philemon  must  have  been  ksa  than  a  toan, 
must  have  been  alike  destitote  of  sensibility  and  leMoo 
(iruToc  \i&of;,  iroroi'  dijptav'),  not  to  be  moved  Itx  the 
arguments  and  spirit  of  such  a  letter  to  fulfil  every  nii 
and  tutimation  of  the  apostle.  Surely  no  fitting  responst 
to  his  pleadings  for  Oneaimas  couM  involve  less  than  a 
cessation  of  everything  oppressive  and  harsh  in  his  dvil 
conditimi,  as  fir  as  it  upended  on  Philemon  to  mitigate 
or  neutralize  the  evils  of  a  l^alized  system  of  bondage, 
as  well  as  a  cessation  of  every  thing  violative  of  hie 
rights  as  a  ChristiaiL  How  much  farther  than  this  on 
impartial  explanation  of  the  e|H9tle  obliges  na  or  aathw- 
iaes  us  to  go  has  not  yet  been  aettled  by  any  very  gen- 
eral consent  of  inierpretera.  Hany  of  the  bmt  oitics 
construe  ceruin  expressions  (rd  aya&ov  in  ver.  14,  and 
iivip  '6  \tyui  in  ver.  21)  as  conveying  a  distinct  expee- 
tation  on  the  part  of  Paul  that  Philemon  would  libmte 
Oneeimua.  Nearly  all  agree  that  be  cnold  hardly  bsve 
failed  lo  confer  on  him  that  favor,  even  if  it  was  not  re- 
quested in  so  many  words,  after  such  an  appeal  to  hb 
sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice.  Thus  it  was  s* 
Dr.  Wnnlsworth  remarita  ^St.  PauTa  £pittU*,  p.  KS), 
"by  Christiantxing  the  master  that  the  Gospel  enfran- 
chised the  ^ve.  it  did  not  legislate  about  mere  nanK* 
and  forms,  but  it  went  to  the  root  uf  the  evil,  it  spcike  to 
the  heart  of  man.  When  the  heart  of  the  mast^  vu 
filled  with  divine  grace,  and  was  warmett  with  the  Uirt 
of  Christ,  the  rest  would  soon  follow.  The  lips  wmM 
speak  kind  wordS)  the  hands  would  do  liberal  ihingt. 
Every  Oneamns  would  be  treated  by  every  I^bilemso 
as  a  beloved  brother  in  ChrisL"    See  Suvkry, 

V.  Conlra/s. — The  epistle  commences  with  the  *p» 
tie's  usual  salutation  to  those  to  whom  he  wrote;  iTta 
which  he  affectionately  allndes  to  the  gnod  reputation 
which  Philemon,  as  a  Christian,  enjoyed,  and  to  the  joy 
which  the  ktKiwledge  of  this  afR>rded  him  (ver.  1-7). 
He  then  gently  and  gracefnlly  introduces  the  main  mb- 
ject  of  bis  epistle  by  a  reference  to  the  si»rttnal  eUiga- 
tions  under  which  PhileitHHi  lay  to  him,  and  on  the 
ground  of  which  he  might  utter  as  a  command  what  1« 
preferred  urging  as  a  request.  Onesimus  is  then  intro- 
duced ;  the  change  of  mind  and  charscter  he  had  expe- 
rienced is  stated ;  his  offence  in  deserting  his  master  is 
not  palliated;  his  increased  worth  and  usefuliMa  an 
dwelt  npoo,  and  his  former  master  is  entreated  to  re- 
ceive him  hack,  not  only  without  severity,  bat  with  ihs 
feeling  dne  from  one  Christian  to  another  (ver.  8-16). 
The  apostle  then  delicately  refers  to  the  mMer  of  van- 
pensstion  for  any  loss  which  Philemon  might  have  tm- 
tsined,  either  through  the  dishonesty  of  Oneaamui  ot 
timply  through  tbe  want  of  hu  service ;  and  thongb  be 
reminds  hia  friend  that  be  might  Justly  hold  the  latter 
his  debtor  for  a  much  larger  amount  (seeing  be  owed  to 
the  apostle  his  own  self),  be  pledges  himself,  under  fan 
own  hand,  to  pMke  good  that  loes  (ver.  17-19).  Tbe 
epistle  concludes  with  some  additional  expressioni  of 
friendly  solicitude;  a  request  that  Philemon  would  pre- 
pare the  apostle  a  lodging,  as  he  trusted  soon  to  visit 
bim ;  and  the  salutations  of  the  apostle  and  some 
the  Christians  bv  whom  he  was  surrounded  at  tbe  time 
(ver.  20-26). 

TI.  CkaraeUr^Tbe  E[ristle  to  Phikmon  ba«  one  pe- 
culiar feature — its  oMetieal  eharaeler  it  may  be  tenned 
— which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  epistles,  ai>d 
demands  a  q)«dal  notice  at  Mir  haoda.  I  It  has  beoi  ds- 
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MmHj  adaUred  aa  a  model  of  delicacy  and  skill  in  the 
Je|Mtmeut  of  compOMiion  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
vriur  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  overcome.  He  wu 
the  commoD  frieod  of  the  parties  at  variance.  He  must 
ftUKtliate  a  man  who  uippoeed  that  he  had  good  reason 
xa  be  offended.  He  must  commend  the  oflfender,  and 
yrt  neither  deny  nor  aggravate  Che  imputed  raulU  He 
naM  aMcrt  the  new  ideas  of  Christian  equality  in  the 
fm  of  a  tyatem  which  hardly  recognised  the  humanity 
of  the  emiaved.  He  could  have  placet!  the  queetioa  on 
tb«  gnunA  of  hu  own  personal  righla,  and  yet  must 
wiire  them  in  order  to  secure  an  act  of  spontaneous 
kiiidDesa.  His  suorcsa  most  be  a  triumph  of  love,  and 
Bothiog  be  demanded  for  the  sake  of  the  justica  which 
mold  bave  daiioed  everything.  He  limiu  his  request 
to  a  li)r{(iveiwaa  the  alleged  wrong,  and  a  restoration 
M  (avor  mad  the  enjoyment  of  future  sympathy  and  af- 
rccticm.  and  yet  wmdd  so  guard  his  wonb  aa  to  leave 
scope  for  all  the  genermiqr  which  benevolence  might 
prompt  towards  one  whose  condition  admitted  of  so 
mnch  sUcviatiwi.  These  are  oontrarietiee  not  eoay  to 
bsimoiiiie:  but  l*aul,  it  ia  Gonfeiaed,  has  shown  a  decree 
ef  iriMenial  and  a  tact  in  dealing  with  them  which,  in 
bcii^  equal  to  the  occanon,  could  hardly  be  greater. 
This  fetter,  says  Eichhom,  is  a  voucher  fur  the  apostle's 
nrtwnity,  politeness,  atxl  knowledge  of  the  world.  His 
sdvncacy  of  Onesimus  is  of  the  most  insinuating  and 
pnsaaave  character,  and  yet  without  the  slightest  per- 
TcnioD  or  oonoealment  of  any  facL  The  errors  of  Ones- 
ians  are  admitted,  as  was  necessary,  lest  the  just  indig- 
nation of  his  master  against  him  should  be  mused  anew ; 
bat  they  are  alludetl  to  in  the  most  admirable  manner : 
ibe  good  side  Onesimus  is  brought  to  view,  but  in 
■uch  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  friendly  reception  of  him 
by  bis  master,asaci>nseqMcnceof  Christianity,  to  which 
be  had,  during  his  atwence,  been  converted;  and  his  fut- 
laeSddity  is  vouched  for  hv  the  noble  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity to  which  he  had  been  converted.  The  apostle 
sddiessea  Ptulemon  on  the  softest  aide :  who  would  wil- 
fiilly  reftne  to  an  aged,  a  suffering,  and  an  unjustly  im- 
priwocd  frieml  a  request?  And  such  was  he  who  thus 
[desdtd  fur  Onesimus.  The  person  recommended  is  a 
Christian,  a  <)ear  friend  of  tlie  apostle's,  and  one  who 
had  personsny  served  him ;  if  Philemon  will  receive 
hia  kuHlly,  it  will  aflbrd  the  apostle  a  proof  of  his  love, 
sod  yield  him  joy.  What  need,  then,  fur  long  urgency  ? 
The  apostle  ia  certain  that  Thilemon  wiH,  of  his  own 
aceatd,  do  even  more  than  be  u  asked.  Uore  cogently 
sad  mton  cnarteoualy  no  man  could  plead  (A'tf/ri'.  uu 
.V.  T.  iii,  300). 

There  ia  a  letter  extant  of  ibe  younger  Pliny  (Epitt 
ix,}|>  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend  whose  servant  had 
deserted  him,  in  which  be  intercedes  for  the  fugitive, 
who  was  anaiotta  to  retain  b>  his  master,  but  dreaded 
Iht  Acta  of  his  anger.  Thus  the  occasion  of  the  cor- 
mpondenee  was  mmilar  to  that  between  the  apostle  and 
Pbilemnn.  It  has  occurred  to  scholars  to  compare  this 
orisbmcd  letter  with  that  of  Paul  in  behalf  of  One»> 
iasM:  and  as  the  result  they  hesiute  not  to  say  that, 
spt  only  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  of  which  Pliny 
na  ignorant,  but  in  dignity  of  thought,  argament,  pa- 
:b«s,  beauty  of  sirle,  eloquence,  the  cvmmanieation  of 
the  apoute  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  poUahed  Ro- 
Ua  writer. 

VIL  CoMSBrMtartef.— The  following  are  the  special 
'xrcetical  helps  on  this  epistle :  Jerome,  Comnumtarii 
m  0pp.  vii,  741);  also  Paeudo-Hieron.  id.  (ibid,  xi); 
(liyKMiom,  AnitKs  (in  0pp.  xi,  888:  also  ed.  Raphe- 
■■a  lathe  tatter's  jlM<ioritf^te«,iO;  Micnm,  ErjAmOio 
''^Opp.  I,  ii);  Calvin,  CoasaKaAirwa  (in  0pp.;  also  in 
ts^iih.  by  Pringle,  in  the  latter*a  Commrnt.  on  Tm.: 
■si  by  Eilwanls.  in  the  /ftft.  Rrpot.  1(36) ;  Brentz,  Con- 
■«^ra  {in  0pp.  vii);  Pametius,  ComiHenUtriottu  (Ha- 
ted Usori,  Ojip.  v) :  Major,  Emrratio  (Vitemb.  1&66, 
Uamaw,  rotnimwrarja*  (Genev.1679,  8vo);  Hv- 
hrii%  CsmsMtoruts  [iadisiL  Tim.  and  TiL]  (Tignr. 
U*^  fcL>l  rturdent  (R.  C).  Commmtariu  (Paris, 


1688,  Svo);  Bollock,  Commra/artaf  (flenev.  1602,  8vo) ; 
AtUrsoU,  Commentary  (Lond.  1612, 1683,  fot.);  tienii- 
lia,  CommerUariuM  (Norib.  1618,  4to);  Dyke,  Expontiim 
(Loud.  1618,  4to;  also  in  Dutch,  in  his  Wercke,  Amst. 
1670,  p.  793);  Kapine  (K.  C.),  Exporition  [French] 
(Far.  I68S,  «ro);  Joum,  Commentary  [tndud.  Heh^] 
(Lond.  J685,  fuL);  Himmel,  Commnaarua  (Jen.  1641, 
4to);  Vincent  (K.C.),  Afp/icu/M  (Par.  1647, 8vo) ;  Cru- 
cius,  Vtrklaarimj  (Hariem,  1G49,  8vo) ;  Habert  (H.  C), 
ExpoiUio  [includ.  Tim.  and  TiL]  (Par.  16.'i6,  Svo); 
Franckenstein,  Obtfrratioita  (Hal.  1657, 4to:  LipsL  1666, 
12mo};  Tayhir,  Commentarita  (Lond.  1669,  fol.) ;  Hum- 
mel, JSrptamttio  (Hgnr.  1670,  fed.);  Fecht,  Hrpontio 
(Rost  1696,  4to);  Scbmid,  Parapkratit  (Hamb.  1704, 
4to,  and  later);  Smalridge,  Sn-mon  (in  Semtotu,  Oxf. 
1724.  fol.);  Lavater.  Pr^^.  (St.  tiall,  1785  sq.,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Ktotasch,  Dr  oceantme,  etc.  ( Viteb,  1792, 4to) ;  Nie- 
moyer,  Program.  (HaL  1802,  4to) ;  Wildschut.  Dt  die- 
fione,  etc  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1809,  8vo) ;  Buckminster,  Sermon 
(in  Sermtmt,  Bost.  1816)  ;  Bsgenbach,  Inlerprttatio 
(BasiLlS29,4to);  Parry. £ix|>aMfion (Lund.  18S4.12nto); 
Rotbe, /afrfprvfa/iD  (Brem.  1844, 8vo) ;  Koch,Cu»8K»- 
tar  (Zttr,  1846,  8vo);  Ktthne,  Audeffrntg  (Leips.  1856, 
8vo);  Ellicott,Coii»Rm/ary(Iyind.  I8&7,Svo);  HackeU, 
Reviatd  Trm^Ho*  (Amer.  Bible  Union,  I860,  12mo); 
Bleek,  Variamtgett  [inclnd.  Ephee.  and  Cnlosa,]  (Bert. 
1865,  8vo);  Lightfoot,  Xota  [tnclud.  CokMa.]  (Lond. 
1875, 8vo).    See  EpiSTi.e. 

PhUe'tna  (tiAqrof,  heloted),  an  aposUte  Chris- 
tian, possibly  a  disciple  of  Hymennus,  with  whom  he  is 
associated  in  2  Tim.  ii,  17,  and  who  is  named  without 
him  in  an  eariier  epblle  (1  Tim.  i,  20).  A.D.  68-64. 
Waterbuid  {ImportanetoflkeDtKtriMo/the  Hofy  7Vm- 
itg,  ch,  iv,  in  his  Workt,  iii,  459)  condenses  in  a  few 
lines  the  substance  of  many  dissertattons  which  have 
been  written  concerning  their  opinions,  and  the  sen- 
tence which  was  intlicled  upon  at  least  one  of  them. 
"They  appear  to  have  been  persons  who  believed  the 
Scriptures  vf  the  0.  T..  but  misinterpreted  them,  aile- 
goriziug  away  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  re- 
solving it  all  into  figure  and  metaphor.  The  delivering 
over  unto  Satan  seems  to  bave  been  a  form  of  excom- 
munication declaring  the  person  reduced  to  the  stale  of ' 
a  heathen ;  and  in  the  apostolical  age  it  was  accompa- 
nied with  supernatural  or  miraculous  effects  u|hhi  the 
bodies  of  the  persons  so  delivered."  Walch  is  or  opin- 
ion that  thpy  were  of  Jewish  origin;  Hammond  con- 
nects them  with  the  Gnostics;  Vitringa  (with  less  prob- 
ability) with  the  Sadducees.  They  understood  the  re»- 
nrrectlon  to  ugnify  the  knowledge  and  profesuon  t»f 
the  Christian  religion,  or  regeneratbn  and  cotiveraioii, 
according  to  Walch,  whose  dissertation,  De  J/grumao 
et  Philflii,  in  his  JHiaceUama  AVirra,  1744,  p.  81-121, 
seems  to  exhaust  the  subject.  Among  writers  who 
preceded  him  may  be  named  Vitringa,  Obtrrv.  Sacr, 
iv,  9,  p.  922-930 ;  Budiheus,  EccU*ii$  A  potloiiea,  v,  297- 
806.  See  also,  on  the  heresy,  Burton,  Hampton  I^durt; 
and  dean  Ellicott's  notes  on  the  psstoral  episttea;  and 
Putter  on  Church  Gottenunnit,  ch.  v,  with  reference  to 
the  sentence.  The  names  of  Phileius  and  Hymeiueus 
occur  separately  among  those  of  Ciesar's  liouMhuld 
whose  relics  have  been  found  in  the  Columbaria  at 
Rome.   See  HvHitNAua. 

Phll'lp  (♦AtxToc.  lover  nf  horteg),  the  name  of 
several  men  mentione«l  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Joeephuh 
Thoeenamedin  the  N.T.  will  be  noticed  separately  below. 

1.  The  father  of  Alexander  the  Ureat  (1  Mace,  i,  1; 
vi,  i),  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  859-386.  See  Alkxam- 
UKH  {the  Greal). 

2.  A  Phrygian,  left  by  Antiochin  Epiphanea  as  gov- 
ernor at  Jerusalem  (B.C.  cir.  170),  where  he  ttehaved 
with  great  cruelty  (2  Mace  v,  22),  burning  ihp  fngitive 
Jews  in  caves  (vi,  11),  and  taking  the  earliest  memurrs 
to  check  the  growing  power  of  Judas  Maccabwiis  (viii, 
8),  He  is  commonly  (but  it  would  SMip  incorrectly) 
identified  with,  Digitized  byC^OOglC 
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3.  The  fbatep-bcotber  (avyrpofot,  Ix,  39)  of  Antio-  J 
eliua  EpiphaiKf,  whom  tfae  king  upou  hia  death-bed 
appoinUii  regent  of  Syria  and  guardian  of  his  aon  Anti-  ' 
ocfaus  V,  to  (he  exclusion  of  Lyeias  (B.C  1C4 ;  1  Mace, 
vi,  14f  15,  &5}.  He  retumeil  with  the  myal  forces  from 
Fenia  (vi,  fib)  to  aMume  tbe  government^  anil  occupied 
Antiuch.  But  LyBtas,  who  was  at  the  time  besieging 
"tbe  Sanctuary"  at  Jerusalem,  hastily  made  terms  with 
Judma,  and  marched  against  him.  Lysias  stormed  An- 
tioch,  and,  acconltng  to  Josephus  (Aid.  x't'i,  9,  7),  put 
Philip  to  death.  In  'i  Mace  Philip  is  said  to  have  fled 
to  Ptol.  Philometor  on  the  death  of  Antiocbus  (2  Mace, 
ix,  29),  though  the  book  contains  traces  of  the  other 
account  (xiii,  23).    See  AimocHtJS  (EpipKamet), 

4.  Philip  V,  king  of  Macedonia,  EC.  230-179.  HU 
wide  and  successful  endeavors  to  strengthen  and  enlarge 
the  Macedonian  dominion  brought  him  into  conflict 
Yrilh  the  Romans  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  crit- 
ical war  with  Carthage.  Desultory  warfare  followed  by 
hollow  peace  lasted  till  the  victory  of  Zama  left  tbe 
Bomans  free  for  more  vigorous  measures.  Meanwhile 
Philip  had  eonndidated  hia  power,  though  he  had  de- 
gene rated  into  an  nnacmpulmu  t3rrant.  The  first  cam- 
poigna  of  the  Romans  on  the  declara^on  of  war  (B-C 
800)  were  not  attended  by  any  decirive  result,  but  the 
arrival  of  Flamininus  (B.C.  196)  changed  tbe  aspect  of 
aRairs.  Philip  was  driven  from  his  commanding  posi- 
tion, and  made  unsucceasful  overtures  for  peace.  In 
the  next  year  he  loot  the  fhtal  battle  of  CynoAcephalo', 
and  was  obliged  to  accede  to  the  terms  dicuted  by  his 
conquerors.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  qwnl  in 
rain  endeavors  to  regain  something  of  his  former 
power,  and  was  imbittered  by  cruelty  and  remorse. 
In  1  Msec.  viii.  b  the  defeat  of  Philip  is  coupled  with 
that  of  Perseus  as  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  the 
BomanK 


sia,  and  defeated  them.  In  247  Philip  was  agnn  eaa> 
sul,  with  his  son  of  the  same  name  as  himself,  and  then 
consubhip  was  continued  to  the  following  year,  whu 
Philip  celebrated  with  great  ^lendor  the  ibousaDdih 
anniversary  of  the  building  of  Rome.  An  imuKiMc 
number  of  wild  beasts  were  brougnt  finth  and  dangb- 
tered  in  the  amphitheatre  and  circus.  In  the  next  year, 
under  tbe  consulship  of  vEmilianus  and  Aquiltnut,  a  re- 
volt broke  out  among  the  legions  on  the  Danube,  who  pn- 
claimed  emperor  a  centurion  named  CaiA-ilius  Marinas, 
whom,  however,  the  soldiers  killed  shortly  after.  Phil> 
ip,  alarmed  at  the  state  of  these  provinces,  aent  ihilbcr 
Decius  as  commander,  but  Decius  bad  no  Boooer  anivtd 
at  his  post  than  the  soldiers  proclaimed  him  cmperar. 
Philip  marched  against  Decius,  leaving  Lis  hsi  u 
Rome.  The  two  armies  met  near  Verona,  where  Phifip 
was  defeated  and  killed,  as  some  say  by  his  own  troof^ 
On  tbe  news  reaching  Rome,  the  prstorians  killed  Li; 
son  also,  and  Decius  was  acknowledged  emperor  in  249. 
Eutropius  sutes  that  both  Philips,  father  and  saD,wcie 
numbered  among  the  gods.  It  b  doubtful  whclber 
Philip  waa  really  a  Chrietian,  but  it  seems  certain,  si 
sUtetl  hy  EuaelHUB  and  Dionynus  of  Alexandria,  ikst 
under  his  reign  the  Christians  enjoyed  full  toleration, 
and  were  allowed  to  preach  publicly.  Gregory  of  Ny»» 
states  that  during  that  period  all  the  inhabitants  of  Nco- 
Cesarea,in  Pontna,  embraced  Christianity,  overt  hrew  ihe 
idols,  and  raised  temples  to  the  God  of  the  Christisna. 
It  ap{>eara  that  Philip  during  his  6ve  years'  reign  gov- 
emeA  with  mildoeas  ukI  justice,  and  was  geocrallv  popo- 
lar. 


Philip  T  of  Macedoo. 

DIdnekn  •rnnipV  (AUIe  ulat).  Otw.t  fM  af  klw.  baud  .nh 
aiUt.  En.!  ■UMBOX  •umnoTt  dab  of  Hncalnt  all  wltbjn 
■naUi. 

Fblllp  (M.  Julius  Prilippus),  emperor  of  Rome, 
a  native  of  Bostra,  in  Tracbonitis,  according  to  some  au* 
thorities,  after  serving  with  distinction  in  the  Roman 
armies,,  waa  promoted  by  the  later  Uordian  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperial  guards  pfter  the  death  of  Mi- 
dtheua,  A.D.  248,  In  the  fldlowing  year  be  accompa- 
nied Uordian  in  his  expedition  into  Persia,  where  he 
contrived  to  excite  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers  by 
complaining  that  the  emperor  was  too  young  to  lead  an 
army  in  such  a  difficult  undertaking.  Tbe  muiineeni 
obliged  (tordian  to  acknowledge  Philip  as  his  colleague ; 
and  in  a  short  time  Philip,  wishing  to  reign  alone, 
caused  tiordian  to  Iw  murdered.  In  a  letter  to  the 
eemte  he  ascribed  the  death  of  Gordian  to  illness,  and 
the  senate  acknowle<lged  him  as  emperor.  Having 
made  peace  with  the  Persians,  he  led  the  army  back 
into  Syria,  and  arrived  at  Antioch  for  the  Kaster  solem- 
nities. Euaebius,  who  with  other  Christian  writers 
maintains  that  Philip  waa  a  Christian,  sUtes  aa  a  re- 
port that  he  went  with  his  wife  tn  attend  the  Christian 
worship  at  Antioch,  but  that  Dabila,  bishop  of  that  city, 
refused  to  permit  him  to  enter  the  church,  as  being 
guilty  of  murder,  upon  which  Philip  acknowledged  hia 
guilt,  and  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  penitents. 
This  circumstance  is  also  stated  by  John  Chr^'sostom. 
From  Antioch  Philip  came  to  Rome,  and  the  fullowing 
ynu,  245,  assume<l  rhe  consulship  with  T,  F.  Titianus, 
and  marched  against  the  Caipi,  who  bad  invaded  Mm- 


Colo  or  Philip. 


FUl'ip  THE  Apostlk  (4i'\i)nroc  a  ^iwroXoc),  one 
of  tbe  twelve  originally  appointed  hy  JesoBL  See  Aros- 

TLB. 

1.  A  uthmtic  Hittory.— The  Gospels  contain  coropan- 
lively  scanty  notices  of  this  disciple.  A.D.  25-28,  He 
is  mentioned  as  being  of  Bethsaida.  the  city  of  Andrev 
and  Peter  (John  i,  44),  and  apparently  was  amonf;  iIk 
Ualilsan  peaaants  of  that  district  whu  flocked  to  hen' 
the  iireaehing  of  the  Baptist.  Hie  manner  in  wlii(4t 
John  speaks  of  him,  the  repetition  by  him  of  the  sdf- 
aame  words  with  which  Andrew  had  brought  to  PeW 
the  good  news  that  the  Christ  had  at  last  appeared,  sll 
indicate  a  previous  friendship  with  the  sons  of  Junsh 
and  of  Zebedce,  and  a  consequent  participation  in  ihrir 
Messianic  hopes.  The  close  union  of  tbe  two  in  John 
vi  and  xii  suggests  that  be  may  have  owed  tn  Andrew 
the  first  tidings  that  the  hope  bad  been  fulfilled.  It* 
statement  that  Jt»m/ovnd  him  (John  i,  43)  implies  a 
previous  seeking.  To  him  first  in  the  whole  circle  4^ 
the  diaciples  were  spoken  the  words  so  full  of  meanii^, 
"  Follow  me"  (ibid.).  Philip  was  thus  the  fourth  of  iIk 
apostles  who  attached  themselves  to  the  person  of  Je- 
sus— of  those  who  "left  all  and  followed  him."  As  soon 
as  be  has  learned  to  know  his  Master,  he  is  eager  to 
communicate  his  discoven*  to  another  who  bad  abs 
sbaTe<l  the  same  cxpectationfk  He  speaks  to  Naibsn- 
ael,  probably  on  his  arrival  in  Cans  (see  John  xxi,  2: 
cnmp.  Ewald,  Gnch,  v,  251).  as  if  they  had  not  wl- 
dom  communet)  together  of  the  intimations  of  a  betirr 
time,  of  a  divine  kingdom,  which  they  found  in  their 
sacred  books.  We  may  well  believe  that  he,  like  hi« 
friend,  waa  an  "  Israelite  indeeti  in  whom  there  was  w 
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Bnptic  GoapelB,  hU  name  U  as  unironDly  at  the  bead  of 
the  Mcond  Riwup  o(  (our  as  the  name  of  Peter  is  at  that 
a(  the  fir>t  (Hatt.  x,  8 ;  Uark  iii,  18 ;  Luke  vi,  14) ;  and 
tbc  fact*  fecorded  by  John  give  the  reason  of  thia  pri- 
(ifttj.  la  thoae  Uata  again  we  find  hia  name  unifunaly 
coMpM  with  that  of  BaRbokmiew,  and  thia  bu  led  to 
iha  kypothcab  that  the  latter  ia  iitcntkal  with  the  N«- 
(hanael  of  John  i,  43,  the  one  being  the  peiaonal  name, 
tbc  other,  Uke  Barjonah  or  Bartimcut,  a  patronymic 
DDoahlaoa  {JoMkar,  p.  9)  looks  on  the  two  as  brothers, 
but  the  preciae  meutiun  of  riif  iBiov  altXfoi'  in  v,  41, 
ud  in  omission  here,  is,  as  Alfurd  remariu  (ou  Matt,  x, 
3J,  aeaimt  this  hypotheais. 

Philip  apparently  was  among  the  drat  company  of 
dncipka  who  were  with  the  Lord  at  the  commencement 
flf  his  Biinifltiy,  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  on  his  first 
sppcarsnce  as  a  prophet  in  Jerusalem  (John  ii).  When 
Ji^n  WIS  cast  into  prison,  and  the  work  of  declaring 
tbc  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  required  a  new  com- 
iony  of  preacherA,  we  may  believe  that  he,  like  his 
companions  and  friends,  reoei\'ed  a  new  call  to  a  more 
owtant  diadpleahip  <M«tt.  iv,  When  the 

Twdre  wefc  apeeialiy  set  apart  to  their  office,  be  waa 
KDHibered  among  them.  The  tirst  three  Gospels  tell  os 
fliittiini;  more  of  htm  individually.  John,  with  his 
ctuncteriMic  fulness  of  personal  reminiscences,  records 
t  few  lipiiftcant  utterances.  The  earnest,  simple-hearted 
luth  which  showed  itself  in  hia  firA  conversion,  required, 
it  woald  seem,  an  edueattoa ;  tme  atage  of  this  may  be 
itMed.  aeoording  to  Clemenl  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii, 
ii),  in  the  history  of  Matt,  viti,  31.  That  Chorch  fa- 
ttet  Sfaamea  (hat  Philip  waa  the  disciple  who  ui^^ 
the  pin, "  Suffer  me  Ant  to  go  and  bury  my  father," 
■ml  who  was  reminded  of  a  higher  duty  by  the  con- 
BUd,''ljet  the  dead  bury  Ibeit  dead;  follow  thou  me." 
What  the  Oalilmui  crowds  bad  halted  on  tbeir  way  to 
JcfMtlem  to  hear  the  preaching  of  Jeaua  (John  vi,  5-9), 
sod  wete  bint  with  hnnger,  it  was  to  Philip  that  the 
Hootian  waa  put,  "  Whence  we  buy  btead  that 
ibeae  may  eat?"  "  And  this  he  said,"  John  adds,  "  to 
pron  him,  for  he  himself  knew  what  he  would  da" 
The  answer, "  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not 
snfid«nt  for  them  that  every  one  may  take  a  little," 
ibon  how  little  be  was  prepared  for  the  work  of  divine 
po«er  that  followed.  It  is  iioticeid>le  that  here,  as  in 
ioka  i,  be  appears  in  clone  connectiua  with  Andrew. 
Bengd  and  others  suppose  that  this  was  because  the 
charge  of  providing  food  had  been  committed  tu  Philip, 
vhile  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  of  Slopstiestta  rather 
■ippose  it  waa  because  this  apostle  was  weak  in  faith. 

AiMtber  incidoRt  ia  brought  before  us  in  John  xii, 
3S-21  Among  the  pilgrima  wbo  had  come  to  keep  the 
ftmont  at  Jerusalem  were  some  Gentile  proselytes 
(HcUene*)  who  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and  derired  to  see 
The  Ureek  name  of  Philip  may  have  attracted 
ihm.  The  seaioua  love  which  he  had  shown  in  the 
ON  uf  Nathanael  may  have  made  him  prompt  to  offer 
luuNlf  tt  their  guide.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  him 
due  he  doea  not  take  them  at  once  to  the  presence  of 
bis  Hatter.  "  Philip  cometh  and  telleth  Andrew,  and 
•Stia  Andrew  and  Hiilip  tell  Jeaua."  The  friend  and 
fcUov-towQsman  to  whom  probably  be  owed  his  own 
intnultiction  to  Jeatis  of  Nazareth  is  to  introduce  these 
nuf^Hsalso. 

Then  is  a  connection  not  difficult  to  be  traced  be- 
tveen  this  fact  and  that  which  follows  on  the  last  re- 
<"mnce  of  PbiUp's  name  in  the  hisloiy  of  the  UospelM. 
The  ilewe  to  aee  Jeaua  gave  occasion  to  the  attctance 
•f  VHds  in  which  the  Lord  spoke  more  distinctly  than 
"VTof  the  pnaenc^  of  hia  F^herwith  him,  in  the  voice 
from  heaven  which  manifested  the  Father's  will  (ver. 
3ft.  The  words  appear  to  have  stink  into  the  heart  of 
Klcan  one  of  tbe  disciples,  and  he  brooded  over  them. 
^  ttong  daring*  of  a  paauonate  but  unenlightened 
Uih  ltd  Mm  to  feel  that  one  thing  waa  yet  wanting, 
tbty  heard  their  Lord  apeak  of  his  Father  and  their 
fiUwr.  He  was  gmng  to  hia  Fathei'a  bouae.  Tb^ 


were  to  follow  him  there.  But  why  should  they  not 
have  even  now  a  vision  of  the  divine  glorj'  ?  It  was 
part  of  the  childlike  simplicity  of  his  nature  that  no 
reserve  should  hinder  the  expression  of  the  craving, 
"  Lord,  show  us  tbe  Father,  and  it  auflbieth  us"  (xiv,  8). 
And  the  anawer  to  that  desire  belonged  also  specially 
to  him.  He  had  all  along  been  eager  to  lead  others  to 
tee  Jesus,  He  bad  been  with  faim,  looking  on  him  from 
the  very  commencement  of  his  ministry,  and  yet  he  had 
not  known  him.  He  had  thought  of  the  glory  of  the 
Father  as  ounsisting  in  something  else  than  the  Truth, 
KighteousnesB,  U>ve  that  he  bad  witnessed  in  the  Son, 
"  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou 
not  known  me,  Philip?  He  that  bath  aeen  nw  hath 
seen  the  Father;  and  bow  sayest  thou,  then.  Show  us  the 
Father?"  (John  xiv,  9).  No  other  fact  connected  with 
the  luune  of  Philip  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  The 
close  relation  in  which  we  have  seen  him  Maniling  to 
the  Bona  of  Zebedee  and  Nathanael  might  lead  us  to 
think  of  him  as  one  of  (he  two  unnamed  disciples  in  the 
list  of  fishermen  on  tbe  Sea  of  Tiberias  who  meet  us  in 
John  zxi.  He  ia  ainong  the  company  of  diaciple*  at 
Jerusalem  after  the  ascension  (Acta  i,  18)  and  oo  tbe 
day  of  Pentecost. 

2.  TradUionary  \oliat.  —  Besides  the  above  all  is 
uncertain  and  apocryphaL  Philip  is  mentioned  by  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  as  having  had  a  wife  and  children, 
and  as  having  sanctioned  the  marriage  of  bis  daughtera 
iiMtead  of  Unding  them  to  vows  of  chaHity  {8tnm.  iii, 
A2 ;  Euaek  H.  E.  iii,  80) ;  and  he  is  included  in  the  list 
of  those  who  had  l>ome  witness  of  Christ  in  their  lives, 
but  had  nut  died  what  was  commonly  looked  on  as  a 
martyr's  death  (S/i-otH.  iv,  73).  'lliere  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  statement  that  he  preached  the  Uospel 
in  Phrygia  (Theodoret,  in  Pta.  cxvi;  Niccph.  H.  A',  ii, 
36).  Polycratcs  (in  Enseb.  H.  E.  iii,  81),  bishop  of 
Epbeius,  speaks  of  him  as  having  fallen  adeep  in  the 
Phrygian  Hieiipolis,  as  having  had  two  dangbteis  who 
had  grown  old  unmarried,  and  a  third,  with  special  gifts 
of  inspiration  {iv'Ayiip  IXvivfiart  TroKiTtvaafiiv^),  who 
had  tiied  at  Epbesus,  There  seems,  however,  in  this 
mention  of  the  daughters  of  Philip,  to  be  some  confu- 
sion between  tbe  ai>ostle  and  the  evangelist.  Eusebiua 
in  tbe  aamc  chapter  quotes  a  passage  from  Caius,  in 
which  the  four  daughters  of  Philip,  propheteasea,  are 
mentioned  as  living  with  their  father  at  Hkrapolis,  and 
as  buried  there  with  him,  and  himself  connects  this  fact 
with  Acts  xxi,  8,  as  if  (hey  referred  to  one  and  the  uame 
peiaon.  Polycrates  in  like  manner  refers  to  him  in  the 
Easier  Controversy,  as  an  authority  for  the  Quartodeci- 
man  practice  (Enseb.  H.  E.  v,  24).  It  iit  noticeable  that 
even  Augustine  (^ai.  266)  q>eaka  with  some  mieer^ 
tainty  as  to  the  disrinctness  of  tbe  two  Philips. 

Epipbaniua  (xxvi,  18)  mentions  a  (Jwpel  of  Philip 
as  in  use  among  the  Gnostics.  See  (lOKi'bLH,  Spuri- 
oua.  The  apocn-phal  ".4(rfa  PhiHppi"  are  utterly  wild 
and  fantastic,  and  if  there  is  any  grain  of  truth  in  them, 
it  is  probably  the  bare  fact  that  the  apostle  or  the  evan- 
gelist Ubored  in  Phi^'gia,  and  died  at  Hierapolia,  He 
arrives  in  that  city  with  bta  sister  Hariarone  and  his 
IHcnd  Bartholomew,  llie  wifb  of  the  proconsul  is  con- 
verted. The  people  are  drawn  away  from  the  worship 
of  a  great  serpent.  The  priests  and  the  proconsul  seize 
un  tbe  apostles  and  put  thera  to  the  torture.  John 
suddenly  appears  with  words  of  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment, Philip,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  the  Apostle  of 
have  reminding  him  that  he  should  return  good  for 
evil,  curses  the  city,  and  tbe  earth  opens  and  awallowa 
it  up.  Then  his  Lord  appears  and  reproves  him  for  hia 
vindictive  anger,  and  those  who  had  descended  to  the 
abyiw  are  raised  out  of  it  again.  The  tortures  which 
Philip  had  suffered  end  in  his  death,  but,  as  a  punish- 
ment fiir  liiit  offence,  he  is  to  remain  for  forty  days  ex- 
cluded from  Paradise.  After  his  death  a  vine  springs 
up  on  the  spot  where  his  bhmd  had  fiUlen,  and  the  Juice 
of  the  grapes  is  used  for  the  Endiaristic  cup  (Ttscben- 
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UinB  this  nftmtire  ii  ipparently  only  the  lait  clispter 
of  a  larger  history,  and  it  fixes  the  journey  and  the 
death  as  after  the  eighth  year  of  Trajan.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  other  apocryphal  fhTgnient  professing 
to  give  an  account  of  bis  Ubwa  in  Greece  is  part  of  the 
sanw  work,  but  it  i«  at  least  equally  tegendary.  He  ar- 
rives in  Athens  clothed,  like  the  other  apostles,  as  Christ 
had  commanded,  in  an  outer  cloak  and  a  linen  tunic. 
Three  hundred  philosophers  dispute  with  him.  They 
And  themselves  baffled,  and  send  for  assistance  to  Ana- 
nias, the  bigh-priest  at  Jerusalem.  He  puts  on  his 
pontifical  robes,  and  goes  to  Athens  at  the  head  of  five 
bundled  wanioia.  They  attcinpt  to  wise  on  the  apos- 
tle, aiid  are  all  smitten  nitb  bUndness.  The  heavens 
open ;  the  form  of  the  Son  of  Man  appears,  and  all  the 
idols  of  Athens  fall  to  the  ground;  and  so  on  through 
a  succession  of  ma^^'els,  ending  with  bis  remaining  two 
years  in  the  city,  esublishiug  a  Church  there,  and  then 
going  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Parthta  {ibid.  p.  95-101). 

Another  tradition  represents  Scythia  as  the  scene  of 
his  labws  (Abdias,  Ifitt.  Apo0.  in  l-'abritnus.  Cod.  Apoc 
N.  T.  i,  789),  and  throws  the  guilt  of  his  death  upon 
the  Ebiunitcs  {Acta  Sunclorum,  May  I). 

In  pictorial  art  Philip  is  representeil  as  a  man  of 
middle  age,  scanty  beard,  and  benevolent  face.  His 
attribute  is  a  cross  which  varies  in  furm—sometimea  a 
small  cross  in  his  hand;  igiiiit  a  bigh  eruss  iu  the  form 
of  a  T,  or  ■  staff  with  a  small  cmas  at  the  top.  It  baa 
three  sigiiificatinns :  it  may  represent  the  power  irf'  the 
cross  which  he  held  before  the  dragon;  or  his  martyr- 
dom :  or  his  mission  as  preacher  of  the  cnna  of  Cbrist. 
He  is  the  patron-saint  of  Brabant  and  Luxembourg. 
His  anniversary  is  Hay  1. 

Pbil'ip  THK  EvAXOKLiar  (♦iXiTwoc  i  ti'ayyiXt- 
oriKift^a^  *>{  tht  original  srven  deacons  in  the  Christian 
Church.  A.D.29.  The  first  mentkm  of  this  name  oceun 
in  the  acocHint  of  the  dtspnto  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Hellenistic  disciples  in  Acta  vL  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
appointed  to  superintend  the  daily  distribution  of  food 
and  alms,  and  so  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  partiality. 
The  fact  that  all  the  seven  namea  are  Greek,  makes  it 
at  least  very  probable  that  they  were  chosen  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Hellenistic  section  of  the  Church,  represent- 
atives of  the  class  which  had  appeared  before  the  apos- 
tlca  in  the  attitude  of  complainL  The  name  of  Philip 
atands  next  to  that  of  Stephen ;  and  this,  tc^ether  with 
the  fact  that  these  are  the  only  two  names  (unless  Nic- 
olas be  an  exception;  comp.  Nicolas)  of  which  we 
hear  again,  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  among 
the  most  prominent  of  those  so  chosen.  He  wa^  at  any 
rate,  well  reported  of  as  "  full  of  the  Holy  <iho«,  and 
wisdom,"  and  had  so  won  the  affbcdons  of  the  great 
body  of  believers  as  to  be  among  the  objects  of  their 
free  election,  possibly  (assuming  the  votns  of  the  con- 
gregation to  have  been  taken  for  the  different  candi- 
dates) gaining  all  but  the  highest  number  of  siiffrages. 
Whether  the  oOice  to  which  he  was  thus  appointeil 
gave  htm  the  position  and  the  title  of  a  deacon  of  the 
Church,  or  was  special  and  extraordinary  in  its  charac- 
ter, must  remain  uncertain  (Goulbum,  Adt  of  ike  Dta- 
COM,  Lond.  1866).    See  Dkaooic. 

The  atter-hisiory  of  Philip  warrants  the  belief,  in  any 
case,  that  his  office  was  not  simply  that  of  the  Uter  Di- 
•conate.  It  is  no  great  presumption  to  think  of  him  as 
eontribnting  hardly  less  than  Stephen  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  disciples  which  rolbmed  on  this  fresh  organi- 
xation,  as  sharing  in  that  wider,  more  expansive  teach- 
ing which  shows  itself  for  the  first  lime  in  the  oration 
of  the  protomartyr.  and  in  which  be  was  the  forerunner 
of  Paul.  We  Hhuiild  expect  the  man  who  had  been  his 
companion  and  fetlow-worker  to  go  on  with  the  work 
which  he  had  left  untiniiihed.  and  to  break  through  the 
barriers  of  a  simply  national  Judaism.  S<i  according- 
ly we  find  him  in  the  next  stage  of  his  history.  The 
liersecntion  of  which  Saul  was  the  leader  must  have 
stopped  the  "  daily  ministrations"  of  the  Church.  Hie 
teachers  who  bad  been  most  prominent  were  compelled 
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to  take  to  flight,  and  Philip  was  among  thcnu  The 
cessation  of  one  form  of  activity,  however,  only  threw 
him  forward  into  another.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  diy 
of  Samaria  is  the  first  scene  of  hia  aeUvity  (Acu  vm). 
He  is  the  precursor  of  l^anl  in  bis  work,  as  Stefdiea  had 
Iteen  in  his  teaching.  It  falls  to  his  lot,  rather  than  to 
that  of  an  apostle,  to  take  tluit  first  step  in  the  viciorr 
over  Jewish  prejudice  and  the  expansion  of  tlic  Cbun-li. 
according  to  its  Lord's  commsnd.  As  a  preparation  !<* 
that  work  there  may  have  been  the  Ucasianic  hopci 
which  were  cherished  by  the  Samaritans  no  ksa  tbaa 
by  the  Jews  (John  iv,  ift),  the  recollection  of  the  tws 
days  which  bad  witnened  the  preaenoe  there  Of  Chris 
and  hb  diaciples  (ver.  40),  even  perhaps  tbe  crariag 
for  spiritual  powers  which  had  been  roused  by  the 
strange  influence  of  Simon  the  Sorcerer.  Tbe  scene 
which  brings  the  two  into  contact  with  each  udt«,  in 
which  the  magician  has  to  acknowledge  a  power  over 
nature  greater  than  his  own,  is  interesting  rather  as  be- 
longing to  the  Ufe  of  tbe  bereuareh  than  to  that  of  the 
erangdist.  See  SiMOM  Naol-s;  It  soggeata  tbe  ia- 
quiry  whether  we  can  trace  through  the  distortions  and 
pervet«ons  of  the  "  bero  of  the  romance  of  hercey,"  the 
influence  of  that  phase  of  Christian  truth  which  wm 
likely  to  be  presented  by  tbe  preaching  of  the  Hd)t> 
nietic  evangelist. 

This  sup  b  fulhmed  by  another.  He  b  <Urect»d  \n 
an  angel  <^  the  Lord  to 'take  tbe  road  that  led  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaxa  on  the  way  to  Egypt.  See 
Uaza.  a  chariot  passes  by  in  which  there  is  a  man  of 
another  race,  whose  complexion  or  whose  dre«  showed 
him  to  be  a  native  of  Ethiopia.  From  the  timeof  Pnii»- 
metichus  there  had  been  a  Urge  body  of  Jews  settled  is 
that  region,  and  the  eunuch  or  chamberlain  at  the  couR 
of  Candace  might  eauly  have  come  acms  them  sinI 
their  aacred  botdts,  might  have  embraced  tbrir 
and  become  by  circumd^on  a  proselyte  rfrigfateownwi. 
He  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Joiualem.  He  nsy 
have  heard  there  of  the  new  sect,  llie  histoiy  that 
follows  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  records  in  tbf 
N.  T.  of  the  process  of  individual  conversion,  and  ooc 
which  we  may  believe  Luke  obtained,  during  his  rest- 
denoe  at  Caaarea,  from  tbe  evangelist  himself.  Tbe 
devout  proaelyte  reciting  the  prophecy  which  he  docs 
not  understand — the  evangelist-ifreacber  running  at  full 
speed  till  he  overtakes  the  chariot — the  abnipt  qurstioo 
— the  simple-hearted  answer — the  unfolding,  fmni  tl» 
sUrting-point  of  the  prophecy,  of  the  glail  tidings  of 
Jesus— the  craving  for  the  means  of  admission  to  lb« 
UeMiing  of  fellowship  with  the  new  society — the  sirople 
baptism  in  tbe  first  stream  or  spring — the  instantaneow. 
abnipt  departure  of  the  nuHonary-pfoacher,  as  of  one 
carried  away  by  a  divine  impulse — these  help  as  to  rep- 
resent to  ourselves  much  of  the  life  and  work  of  that 
remote  past.  On  the  hypothesis  which  has  just  been 
suggested,  we  may  think  of  it  as  being  the  incident  lo 
which  the  mind  of  Philip  himself  recurred  with  nxM 
satisfaction.  A  brief  sentence  tells  us  that  he  continiwd 
his  work  as  a  preacher  at  Axoina  (Ashdod).  and  aaMMf; 
the  other  cities  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Phi- 
listines, and,  following  the  coast-line,  came  to  Ceraraa. 

Here  for  a  long  period  we  lose  wght  of  him.   He  nav 
have  been  there  when  the  new  convert  Sanl  pa«td 
through  on  hia  way  to  Tarsus  (.\cts  ix,  30).    He  nur 
I  have  contributed  by  his  laltors  to  the  eager  desire  tn  be 
I  guided  farther  into  the  Tnith  which  letl  to  the  ounvcr- 
nion  of  Comclituk    We  can  hardly  think  of  htm  as  (fil- 
ing np  all  at  once  tbe  missionary  haluu  of  his  life.  C»- 
saiea,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  hii 
I  activity.  The  last  glimpse  of  biro  in  the  N,  T,  is  in  the 
j  account  of  Paul's  journey  to  Jeruulem.    It  is  to  hii 
house,  as  to  one  well  known  to  them,  that  Paul  swl 
his  companions  turn  for  shelter.    He  is  still  known  as  . 
"one  of  the  Seven."    Hts  work  has  gained  for  him  the 
yet  higher  title  of  Evangelist.   See  EvAMOKlJar.  He 
haa  four  daughters,  who  possess  the  gift  of  pnfhetie 
uttenmce,  «h1  w^^  ^^^^^^^^f^yfB  to  the 
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wdt  (/tCMbii^;  instead  of  entering  on  the  life  of  borne 
(ixi,  8, 9).   He  U  Tinted  by  tb«  prophets  and  elders 

JtTMtkm.   At  Boch  a  place  as  C«aarea  the  vork 

uch  I  man  must  have  helped  to  bridge  over  the  ever- 
widtninff  gip  which  tfareatenetl  to  separate  the  Jewish 
nd  tbe  Gentile  chun-hw.  One  who  had  preached 
CbriA  te  ibe  hated  Samariun,  the  swarthy  African,  ihe 
ttd^j'tftd  FluliMuie.  the  men  uf  all  nations  who  passed 
ibrtHifth  the  seaport  of  I'alcsUne.  niight  well  welcome 
ih«  irriTal  of  tbe  apostle  uf  the  Uentilca.    A.D.  66. 

Tbc  traditiom  iu  which  the  evangelist  and  the  apos- 
ik  «bo  bure  the  same  name  are  more  or  less  confounded 
hurt  bwo  ftiven  under'FHiLip  thk  ApoerrLK.  Accord- 
ing tu  snotber,  relating  more  distiitctly  tu  hini,  he  died 
faiibupomallM  (.'Icbi  Smtet.Junt  6).  The  house  in 
«bidi  be  ami  hia  daughters  had  lived  was  pirfnted  out 
i»  tisTeUen  in  the  time  of  Jemme  (Hpit.  Pania,  §  8), 
^Cmp.EmtU,GadlieAu,vi,  175,208-214;  Bauntgar- 
ita.  Apod^eicUdkfe,  {  1^  16.)  The  later  martyrolo> 
inn,<ni  the  cnntTar>-,  make  bim  end  tab  daya  In  Csssrea 
{AtiaSiwet.3utM  G). 

Ftall'ip  Hkrod  (^Xiirvoc  'HripiStK),  a  son  of  Her- 
od the  Great  by  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  SinuHi  the 
Inxb-print.  He  was  the  flrat  hiwbuid  of  Herwiias, 
»ko  was  taken  from  liim  by  his  brother  Herud  Antipas 
(llBU.xiv,S:  Hark,  vi,  17;  Luke  iii,  19).  A. D.  ante 
IS.  HsTiag  been  disinherited  by  his  father,  Philip  ap- 
pcan  tu  hsTe  lived  a  private  life.  He  is  called  //ermi 
It  JuMphu  (.1  nt.  xvii,  1.2;  4,  2 ;  xvUi,  6, 1 ;  War,  i, 
a.4;  aO,7).    See  Herou. 

PhU'ip  THK  TiTRABCH  {^iXtxwof  if  riTpdpxns)j 
IHnrch  of  fiotanna,  Trachmitis,  and  Auranitis  (Luke 
iii,  h;  tbe  two  Utter  appea.  to  have  been  t«garded  by 
Lake  as  included  io  Itunea,  Philip  was  the  son  of  Her- 
od the  GfMt  bf  bis  wife  Ckt^tn,  and  own  brother  of 
Hffod  Antipaa;  at  his  death  his  tetnuvhy  was  annexed 
Io  Sfria.  Ffmu  him  the  ciiy  Cmarea  l*hilippi  took  ite 
ntBx  (J(istphos,.4Rr.  xvii,  1,3;  xi,4;  xviii,4,6;  War, 
i.»,4;  ii,fikS).  PhiUp  ruled  from  B.C  4  to  A.D.  S4. 
StrHnoa 


Cuiu  of  Herod  PhlHp  the  Tetrarcb. 


PUUp  {St.')  Bcnozzi  (Sam  Filippo  SemH,  or  Be- 
•ual  Hands  at  the  head  <^  the  Order  of  the  Servi.  or 
fvn^  at  nofctice.  He  waa  not  the  founder  of  the 
Mdcr.  bavin);  joined  It  fifteen  years  after  its  esUblish- 
»M,  bw  he  is  their  principal  aainL  See  Sbrviti. 

Phmp  or  CesAREA  is  a  paeudo^iame  oToim  The- 
*Ftnlus  <rf  Csssorea,  who  lltHirished  in  the  second  half  of 
lb  U  ecfuarr,  and  kept  the  account  «f  the  council  held 
» the  dty  after  wbieb  hc  is  luuncd  in  A.D.  196.  See 
Twnnnuu 

PhlUp  or  GoRTTHA.  a  ChrisOan  writer  of  tbe  2d  i 
*ntmy,  floariabed  aa  bislMp  of  the  Chinch  at  Gort>'na, 
><>  Cmr,  and  was  apoken  of  in  tbe  highest  terms  by 
Wwiias  of  Corinth  in  a  letter  to  tbe  Church  at  Gor- 
ina  nd  the  other  churches  io  Crete  (apud  Euseb. 
^  Ectin.  iv,  28),  as  having  inspired  his  tltick  with 
■ash  aMra}:*>,  apparently  dnring  the  persecutions  of 
Inns  Aurelitts.    I'hilip  wrote  a  book  a^aiiwt  Mar- 
n*i  i^T-l,  which  was  highly  eateemetl  by  ttie  ancient^ 
W  i(  aow  hMi  Trithemiw  apeaks  of  it  as  extant  in  bis 
*n.  bM  Ms  exact nesi  aa  to  whether  books  were  in  ex- 
KMct  wnM  U  not  great.    He  abMi  states  that  Philip 
Ad  Dimvot  £putoia  and  I'lirU  Truclalmt,  \mt 
nt  not  nwotiotMd  by  the  ancients.  St-e  Fiisebios, 
Kt  KtAt.  iv.  21.  23,  26 ;  Jerome,      Virui  llluMr.  c 
JhUlMa^i>«  «ertear,J£>cA«.cli»:  Cave,ffi*r.: 
il^mm^tSti'^  •T«),i,74j  Laiduer.l 


ITonb  (see  Index).— Smith,  DitL  ^  Gr.  and  Som. 
Biog.  B.  V. 

Philip  OP  Hoacow,  a  RusMan  prelate  of  much  dia- 
tinction,  floiirished  in  the  second  half  of  tbe  IGth  cen- 
tury. Of  his  eariy  history  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
He  held  several  of  the  most  important  ecclesiastical 
trusts  of  Kuseia  to  the  aalisfactioii  of  both  clergy  and 
government,  and  was  finally,  during  tbe  reign  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  mode  primate  the  Kiuato-Greek  Cbnrcb. 
Philip  soon  came  into  collision  with  his  royal  master 
because  of  the  personal  cruelties  in  which  the  czar  in- 
dulged, and  fur  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  frankness  of 
declaration,  Philip  suffered  martyrdom.  "It  is  a  true 
glory  of  the  Kussian  Church,  and  an  example  to  (he 
hienncby  of  all  churcbea,  that  ita  one  martyred  prelate 
sbould  have  auSned,  not-for  any  high  eccleaaslical  pre- 
tensions, but  in  Ihe  rimf^  cause  of  justice  and  mercy. 
'  Silence,'  he  said,  as  he  rebuked  tbe  ezar, '  lays  An  upon 
the  soul,  and  brings  death  to  the  whole  people.  ...  1 
am  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  u)K>n  eanh,  as  all  my  fa- 
thers were,  and  J  am  rew/y  to  tvjftr for  iht  Ini/h,  Where 
would  my  faith  be  if  I  kept  silence?  .  .  .  Here  we  are 
offering  up  the  bloodless  sacrifice  to  the  Lord ;  while 
behind  tbe  altar  flows  the  innocent  blood  of  Christian 
.  men.'  As  be  was  dragged  away  from  tbe  cathedral,  hia 
one  word  was  <  Pray.'  As  he  received  his  executioner 
in  the  narrow  cell  of  his  prison  in  the  convent  of  Luer, 
he  only  said,  'Perform  tby  mission.'"  See  Stanley, 
llul.  of  Ihe  Eittirm  Churdi,  p,  487.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Philip  (6Y.)  OF  Nbri.   See  Nkhi,  FiupFa 

Philip  OF  Opfs.   Suidas  (s.  v.  ^lAftvofot)  haa  this 

remarkable  passage:  "  ,  a  philosopher  who  divided 

the  Ltffet  (s.  Df  Legibu*)  of  Plato  into  twelve  books  (for 
he  is  said  to  have  added  tbe  thirteenth  himself),  and 
was  a  hearer  of  Soeratea  and  of  Plato  himself :  devoting 
bimself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens  ((rxoXoffdC 
roTc  umitpom).  He  lived  in  the  days  of  Philip  of  Hac- 
edon."  Suidas  then  gives  a  long  list  of  works  written 
by  Philip.  It  is  evident  that  the  passage  as  it  stands  in 
Suidas  is  imperfect,  and  that  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the  numerous  works  which  he  mentions  has  been  lost 
from  the. commencement  of  the  passage.  It  appears^ 
however,  from  the  extract  occupying  its  proper  place  in 
the  Lexicon  according  to  ita  present  beading,  that  tbe 
defect  existed  in  the  source  from  which  Suidas  bw- 
rowed.  Kuster,  the  editor  of  Suidas  (nnf.  m  loc'),  after 
long  investigation,  was  enabled  to  supply  the  omission 
by  comparing  a  passage  in  Dic^nes  Laertius  (iii,  87), 
and  to  identify  "  tbe  philoeopher"  of  Suidas  with  Philip 
of  the  Locrian  town  of  Opus^  near  the  channel  which 
separatee  Eubcea  from  tbe  mainland.  The  passage  in 
Laertius  is  as  follows :  "  Some  say  that  Philip  the  Opun- 
tian  transcrilked  his  (Plalo*s)  work,  Itr  Lfgibui,  whicb 
was  written  in  wax  (L  e.  on  wooden  tablets  covered  with 
a  coat  of  wax).  They  say  also  that  the  'Eirivf'/tif  (the 
thirteenth  book  of  the  Dt  L*gibui)  is  hiV  i.  e.  Philip's. 
The  Epinomu,  whether  written  by  Philip  or  by  Plato, 
is  usually  included  among  the  works  of  the  latter.  Di- 
ogene*  Laertius  elsewhere  (iii,  46)  enumeratea  Philip 
among  tbe  disciplea«fPUto.  Sec  Fsbriciiiis -''•^  Cnoe. 
iii,  104. 

Philip  THK  Pbksbttbr,  an  Kaateni  ecclesiasUe  of 
the  &tb  ceiituiy,  was,  according  to  Gennatiius  (iJe  Viria 
lUiutr.  c  62),  a  disciple  of  Jerome,  snd  died  in  tbe 
reign  of  Harcian  and  Avilns  over  tlie  Eastern  and 
Western  empires  respectively,  i.  e.  A.D.  466.  Philip 
wrote,  I.  CotnntfrOaritiM  in  Jtrbum;  2.  FainUiarrt  Epi§- 
tula,  of  which  Gennadius,  who  ha<l  rcsd  Ihem,  speaks 
highly.  These  EpiHola  have  perished :  but  a  Coihmm- 
tmimi  in  Jo^m  addresaed  to  Nectarius  lias  been  several 
times  printed,  sometimes  eeparalely  under  the  name  of 
Philip  (Basle,  1627,  two  edit,  fbh  end  4to),  and  some- 
times under  (he  name  and  among  the  works  of  the  Ven- 
erable Bede  and  I  if  Jerome.  Vallsrei  and  the  Itenedictine 
editors  of  Jerome  give  the  CtmmnUtmuMjn  their  e<li- 
Uons  of  that  father  (v,  678,  tlM^t^^?^!<E*®Og|^ 
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ecA.  666,  etc^  ed.  Tallmi) ,  but  not  u  his.  The  ProHogut 
or  Prttfaiio  ad  Nfctariam  ore  omitted,  and  the  text 
diffcra  very  widely  from  that  given  in  the  Colc^e  edi- 
tion of  Betle  (1612,  ful  iv,  447,  etc),  in  which  the  work 
U  given  as  Bede'a,  without  any  intimation  <A  ita  doubt- 
fol  authontaip.  Cave,  Oudin,  and  TaUani  agree  in  aa- 
cribing  the  work  to  Philip,  though  ValUrai  b  not  ao 
deddwl  in  hit  o])iniflii  as  the  other  two.  See  Gen- 
nadiuB,  I.  c ;  Cave,  fliit.  Lift,  ad  ann.  440,  i,  484 ;  Oudin, 
J}e  Scriptor.  JicdtM,  voL  i,  ooL  1165;  Vallaru,  Opera 
Jlvtrim.  vol.  iii,  col.  825,  etc;  vol.  xi,  nA.  bMb,  666; 
FabriciuB,  Biblioth.  Med.  et  Infim.  /Mliu.  v,  295,  ed. 
Uansi. 

Philip  OF  SiDB  (u  StSinK,  or  o  SttirtKt  or  o  iwo 
SUk),  a  Chriatian  writer  of  the  fitat  half  of  the  5th 
centuiy,  waa  bom  probably  hi  the  laUer  part  of  the  4th 

century.  He  was  a  native  of  Kde,  in  t^mphylia,  and 
according  (o  hia  own  accuunt  in  the  fragment  published 
by  Dodwell  (see  below),  when  Rhodon,  who  succeeded 
Didymus  in  charge  of  the  catechetical  schoul  of  Al- 
exandria, transferred  that  achool  to  Side,  Philip  be- 
came one  of  hia  pupUa,  If  we  auf^wae  Didymua  to  have 
retained  the  ehaf]ge  of  the  school  till  hia  death,  A.l>. 
896,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-wx,  the  removal  of 
the  school  cannot  have  taken  place  long  before  the  close 
of  the  century,  and  we  may  infer  that  Philip's  birth 
could  scarcely  have  been  earlier  than  A.D.  SW.  He 
waa  a  kinaman  of  TnMlua  of  Side,  the  rhetorician,  who 
mu  tutor  to  Socnitea  the  eocleaiastical  historian,  and 
waa  indeed  so  eminent  that  Philip  r^^arded  his  relation- 
ship to  him  as  a  subject  of  exulution  (Socrat«»,  llitt. 
Eodet.  vii,  27).  Having  entered  the  Church,  he  waa 
ordained  deacon,  and  had  mncb  intercourse  with  Chry- 
Bostom ;  in  the  tides  of  surae  MSS.  he  is  styled  bis  Syn- 
cellus,  or  perwnat  attendant,  which  makes  it  probable 
that  he  wa^  from  the  early  part  of  his  ecclesiastical 
career,  connected  with  the  Church  at  Constantinople. 
Liberatua  (_Brmiar,  c  7)  aaya  he  waa  ordained  deacon 
by  ChryaDstom;  but  Socrates,  when  speaking  of  his  in- 
timacy with  that  eminent  man,  does  not  say  he  was  or- 
dained by  him.  Philip  devoted  himself  to  Iiterar>-  pur- 
auiia,  and  collected  a  lai^  library.  He  cultivated  the 
Aaiaijc  or  diffuse  style  of  composition,  and  became  a 
Toluminoua  writer.  At  what  period  of  his  life  his 
diflbrmt  works  were  prodnoed  i»  not  known.  Hia  Ec- 
deaiastical  History  was,  aa  we  ahall  aee,  written  after 
hia  disappointment  in  obtaining  the  patriarchate ;  but 
aa  hia  being  a  candidate  for  that  high  office  seems  to 
imply  some  previous  celebrity,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
his  work  or  works  in  reply  to  the  emperor  Julian's  at- 
tacks on  Christianity  were  written  at  an  earliH  period. 
On  the  death  of  Atticus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  425,  Philip,  then  a  presbyter,  apparently  of  the 
great  Church  of  Constantinople  and  Proclua,  another 
presbyter,  were  proposed,  each  by  hia  own  partisans,  as 
candidates  fur  the  vacant  see;  but  the  whole  people  were 
bent  upon  the  election  of  Sisinnius,  also  a  presbyter, 
though  not  of  ConsUntinople,  but  of  a  Church  in  Elrea, 
one  of  the  suburbs  (Socrates,  /liat,  ICrele^.vn,  26),  The 
uatemenl  of  Socrates  as  to  the  unanimity  of  the  popular 
wish  leads  to  the  infierence  that  the  aupportera  of  Philip 
and  Proclua  were  among  the  de^.  i^sinniua  was  the 
successful  candidate ;  and  Philip,  nwnilied  at  his  defeat, 
made  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Hisbtry  such  severe  strictures 
on  the  election  of  his  nwre  fortunate  rival  that  Socrates 
could  not  venture  to  transcribe  his  remarks;  and  has  ex- 
pressed hia  strung  disapproval  of  his  headstrong  temper. 
On  the  death  of  SirinniuB  (A.D.  428)  the  supporters  of 
Philip  were  again  deurous  of  his  appointment,  but  the 
flmpenir,  to  prevent  disturbances,  determined  that  no 
eedesiastic  of  Constantinople  should  succeed  to  the  va- 
cancy; and  the  ill-fate<l  heresiarch  Nestorius,  from  An- 
tiioch,  was  consequenlly  chosen.  After  the  deposition 
of  Nestorius  at  the  Council  of  Ephesiis  (.\.D.  431), 
Philip  waa  a  third  time  candidate  for  the  patriarchate, 
but  waa  again  nnsuccessfuL  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
after  thia.   It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  waa  dead 
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before  the  next  vacancy  in  the  patriaielute,  A.I>.  4H 
when  hu  old  competitor  Proclus  was  cboaen,  CeHoiol; 
there  is  no  notice  that  Philip  was  again  a  candidate : 
but  the  prompt  decision  of  the  emperor  Tbeodoatm  is 
Produs's  favor  prevented  all  competition,  ao  that  no  in- 
ftience  can  be  drawn  ftom  Philip's  quieaocnce. 

Philip  wrote,  HmUo  mJamimt  ooafro  /w^er&ttm 
Juliumm  AptMatam  (Liberatus,  BntSar.  e.  7;  oa»^ 
Socrat.  H,  K.  vii,  27).  It  is  not  dear  fimn  the  cx|ns' 
Non  of  Liberatus,  which  we  have  given  as  the  liik. 
whether  Philip  wrote  many  works,  or,  as  is  more  likely, 
one  wcMTk  in  many  parts,  in  reply  u  Julian-. — 'lirrsfHa 
X/HirrutvuNi,  Hutoria  ChrMuma,  The  work  was  veiy 
lai^,  consisting  of  thlrty-ux  BtjiJXoi  or  Bi/3X«<i,  lAi. 
each  subdivided  into  twenty-fimr  ni^iai  or  Xerfw,  i.  e. 
sec^ona.  Tbk  voluminooa  work  aeems  to  have  omd- 
prehended  both  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  histotr,  begio- 
niiig  from  the  creation,  and  coming  down  to  PhtUp't 
own  day.  as  appears  by  bis  recurd  of  the  elccucm  erf' 
^inniun,  already  noticed.  It  appears  to  have  been 
finished  not  very  long  after  that  event.  Tbeophaon 
places  ita  completion  in  A.M.  6022,  Alex.  ctb=A.D.4S0; 
which,  according  to  him,  was  the  year  before  the  death 
of  Sisinnius.  That  the  work  was  completed  before  tbe 
death  uf  Sisinnius  is  probable  fntro  the  apparent  silenct 
of  Philip  as  to  bin  sub»e(|iient  disappointmenia  in  ot>- 
uiniug  the  patriarchate ;  but  as  iusinntus,  acconlini;  tu 
a  more  exact  chronology,  died  A.D.  428,  we  may  cud- 
elude  that  the  work  was  finished  in  or  hefure  that  year, 
and,  consequently,that  the  date  assigned  byTheophanes 
is  father  too  late.  The  style  waa  verbose  and  weari- 
some, neither  polished  nor  agreeid>le;  and  the  maiirt 
such  OS  to  display  ostenftiously  the  knowledge  (>f  tbf 
writer  rather  than  to  cnnftnce  (o  the  impmvetuent  of 
the  reader.  It  was.  in  fact,  crammed  with  matter  of 
every  kind,  relevant  ami  irrelevant :  questions  of  gcMP- 
etry,  astronomy, arithmetic,  and  mnuc;  deacri|iti»ns  of 
islands^  mountains,  and  treea,  rendered  it  cumbersoote 
and  unreatlable.  Chroiioh4*tnI  arrangement  wan  diaie- 
garded.  The  work  is  km,  with  the  exception  of  thrre 
fragments.  One  of  these,  De  SdtoUe  CalfdrtieK  Akr^ 
tindrina  Succetnmtf,  on  the  succession  of  teachers  in  the 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  was  published  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  OxfonI,  by  DodwdL 
with  his  Oitgtrtalionei  in  Iitnaum  (Oxf.  1689, 8v<i),  and 
has  been  repeatedly  reprinted.  It  is  given  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  BMiolheca  Patr»m  uf  Gallaml,  p.  V*\. 
Another  fragment  in  the  aame  HS.,/)e  Cim*ia»litto  Mar- 
imiano,  el  Liciaui  A  aguilv,  vta  prepaml  Pir  pnbliaition 
by  Crusius,  but  has  never,  we  believe,  been  actually  pul>- 
lisbetl.  The  third  fratnnent,  Tii  ytyi'ittva  iv  HtpTi/i 
lUTaiv  XfHtriMfuit'  RXAtfi'Mi'  ri  rot  'toffniwr,  AM 
fH$puUiiiom$  de  ChrUlo,  m  Pertide,  inter  ChriJinmat, 
Gentiht,  H  Jvdmta  ktM/ht,  is  (or  was)  in  the  Inqwrial 
Library  at  Vienna.  Philip  was  present  at  the  dispoto- 
tion.  See  Socrates,  //.  A*,  vii,  26,  27,  29,  S5;  LiberaluK, 
/.  c. ;  Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  85 ;  Theu|)han.  Ckrtjtiog.  p.  75.  ed 
I'aria;  p.  60,  ed.  Venice;  i,  ISo,  eil.  Bonn;  Tilletnooi, 
IIUl.  det  Eiitpereurt,  vi,  130;  Cave,  HiH.  IJtt,  ad  boh. 
418,  i,  395;  Oudin,  />e  Senittitribve  Eodf.  vuL  i,  o4. 
997;  Faliricius,  BM.  O'rac.  vi,  789,  747,  749;  vii, 
418 ;  X,  691 ;  Kallainl,  BOtiak.  Patnm,  vuL  ix,  PM. 
c.  11;  Lambeciins  Cimntmlar.  de  BiNittk.  CemrrKo, 
lib.  &.  v«d.  v,  ctd.  289;  vuL  vi,  para  li,  cwL  406^  ed 
KulUr. 

Philip  THB  SoLtTARV,  a  Greek  monk,  flonriidted  in 
the  time  of  the  empemr  Alexius  LComnenns.  Nothing 
further  seems  to  be  known  than  what  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  titles  and  intnuluctions  of  his  extant  works. 
He  wrote,  Airiirr^,  lAtplrn,  s.  Amvati*  Fidri  H  Vitt* 
Chrutiana,  written  in  the  kind  of  measure  called  ■*  vei^ 
aus  politid,"  and  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  bttwcen  the 
soul  and  the  body.  It  is  atldreased  to  another  nunk, 
Callinicus,  and  begins  with  these  two  lines: 
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The  vcrit,  in  it*  complete  Mate,  onuirtcd  of  five  bnoki  i 
kt  mm  of  the  MSS.  are  nntilited  or  othcrwiae  defee- 
Drcmd  wuii  the  firu  book.  Sorae  of  them  have  been 
■napolaud  br  a  later  hand.  Michael  Pidlua,  not  the 
Mtt  writer  o(  that  tuune,  who  died  about  A.D.  1078, 
ha  goe  of  later  date,  wrote  a  preface  aad  note*  to  the 
at  Pbiiip.  A  Latin  proae  translation  of  the 
Mffra  by  the  Jeanit  Jaoobna  Pen  tan  ua,  with  notea  by 
oMber  JeMil,  Jacubua  UrNaerua,  was  published  (In- 
{ubtadt,  1604,  4to) ;  but  it  was  made  from  i  mutilated 
cbpr.  lod  ouiusiFd  of  only  four  books,  and  these,  as  the 
nuvtstor  admits  in  his  Pra/atio  ad  Let^orem,  interpo- 
UuiJ  and  irmnspuaed  ad  Ubiium.  PbiUp  wrote  also, 
mrA  wrtifia  vii^  Kai  tfptt  K^ttrrnvri*^  iript  wpia- 
^toQ  tai  Tpovraaittg  AvoKoyof,  Eputota  Jpologetiea 
ai  CoMkMinMm  Filimm  Spintuakm  tt  Sactrdolem,  dt 
DifirmHa  imitr  Intmeiakmim  tt  A  luaiiMm  Smelanim : 
—Vtrttu  PeUtici,  in  the  b^inning  of  which  he  statea 
with  great  cxactneaa  the  time  of  his  finishing  the  IH- 
nptiu,  12th  Uay,  iuH.  6608,  warn.  Constantinop.  in  the 
third  indiction.  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  lunar  cycle  = 
A.D.  1096,  Dot  1105.  as  has'  been  incorrectly  stated. 
Ctve  hsi^  without  sufficient  authority,  ascribed  to  our 
PhiBp  two  other  works,  which  are  indeed  given  in  a 
Tioma  MS.  (Codex  :il8,  apud  Lam  bee)  as  Appfndica 
to  the  Diaplra.  One  of  theae  works  (Appfndix  team- 
^1,'Ort  oit  i^yt  TO  vofuxitv  iraoxa  u  Xpioruc  l"  i*^ 
J«nY,  aKXa  to  aXjiSivaVt  ftemomaraiio  gtiod  Chrwtus 
b  Stitra  Ctma  non  leyule  led  mum  comederil  Patcha, 
BST  hare  been  written  by  Philip.  Ita  arguments  are 
dcrind  from  Scripture  and  Eptpbantaa.  The  other 
work,  ooDsiflting  of  five  chapters,  Ik  Fide  H  CaremomU 
jlrvMcnH,  Jacobitarum,  Ckafttttariorum  et  R<ma- 
mrvm  tat  F rancorum,  was  published,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
■DD,  but  without  an  author's  name,  in  the  Auctarium 
Sanrn  of  Combefia  (Par.  1648,  vol.  ii,  col.  261,  etc.), 
bu  wsB,  on  the  auibority  of  MSS.,  assigned  by  (jombe- 
(a,  iQ  a  itote,  to  Demetrius  of  Cvzicus,  to  whom  it  ap- 
ptan  rightly  to  bektng  (cnmp.  Cave,  Hut.  LUl.  Disser- 
tsdo  L  p.  6 ;  Fabridua,  BM.  Grwe.  xi,  414>.  The  Chat- 
litnrii  (XarJ^ir^apioi)  were  a  sect  who  paid  idigioua 
kooage  to  the  image  of  the  cross,  but  employed  no 
•ikff  images  in  their  worship.  The  work  of  Demetrius 
tppears  under  the  name  of  Philip  in  the  fourteenth 
ipaMbnmous)  volume  of  the  BiUiotjuca  Patrum  of  tial- 
hul;  but  the  editors,  in  their  Proi-gowna  lo  the  vol- 
<aK.  c  1  A,  obaerve  that  tbcjr  knew  not  on  what  author- 
iir  tiaUand  had  aaiigned  it  to  Rulip.  Among  the 
pKMi  given  as  A^midiua  lo  the  Dioptra,  are  sorae 
ftna  ia  praise  of  the  work  and  its  author,  by  one  Con- 
amtine,  perhape  the  person  addressed  in  No.  2,  and  by 
Bmas,or  Vestus,  a  grammarian,  2n\ai  ri'piov  Kiuv- 
trntnvm  Kni  Bicrrov  rov  ypafifiartxoi',  Vertui  Do' 
■as  Qm^trntini  <•(  I'rjfi  ijrammaliei.  See  Lambeciua, 
CmmiKlar.  de  BMiolk.  Cataraa,  lib.  »,  voL  v,  coU  76- 
9<.iAdl41,mdd.S13,214,21a,and!i8S,cd.KoUar;  Cave, 
iKA  Utt.  ad  ann.  1096,  U,  163;  Oudin,  De  8enptmr. 
Ea^voLil.coL85L 

PhUlp  or  THK  (McMT  Holt)  TmitiTT,  a  fiimoiM 
ni^innary  to  I'erata  luid  the  Iiidica,  was  bom  It  Avig- 
■V  m  llHie,atMl  died  in  1671. 

Pbfllp,  IcAm,  D.D.,  a  miaiioiiarv  to  AfHca,  was  bom 
u  Kifkcal<ly,  Fifexhirv.  Scotland,  April  14,  1776.  His 
U»r,  who  was  teacher  of  an  English  school,  gave  him 
^  tincntary  education ;  and  his  mother,  who  is  <le- 
■riW  as  "  a  woman  of  earnest  and  devoted  piety,"  en- 
"•vrmdiwilh  ail  the  powerful  insinuating  iiitluence  of 
ttlcnal  penuasion,  to  imbue  his  infant  mind  with  the 
fcwsrUodaadafeveKiKerorhiaWunl.  Circumstances 
voMied  hu  renoral  while  yet  a  boy  to  reaide  in  the 
of  an  unde  at  Leven ;  and  there  bis  character 
^v^ij  developed  itself  in  the  leading  features  of  iniel- 
^Basl  snd  moral  individuality  that  distinguished  him 
'^"•Rk  life.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  removed  to 
thadte.whcir,  having  completed  hb  term  of  appien* 


tieeahip  to  a  lineiMnaniifactnicr,  he  relinqniabed  that 
trade  for  the  ofllce  of  clerk  in  a  (actory,  u  office  which, 
without  regard  to  aalary,  be  preferred,  from  the  greater 
opportunilies  it  afforded  him  for  mental  improvement. 
The  Congregational  minister  with  whose  Church  he 
connected  himself  conceived  a  strong  attachment  for 
him,  and  through  his  influence  Philip  was  introduced 
to  the  theological  college  at  Hoxton.  After  having 
completed  the  regular  term  ttf  three  years'  study,  he 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  and  ordained  in  1804,  In 
the  course  of  Providence  he  was  led  lo  visit  Aberdeen, 
where  his  pulpit  ministrations  proved  so  useful  that  he 
received  an  invitation,  which  he  accepted,  to  undertake 
tbe  pastoral  charge  of  a  Cuiigregaiional  Church  recently 
formed  in  that  town.  His  heart  had  for  many  years 
been  strongly  set  on  the  missionary  work,  when  the 
London  Mia^naiy  Sodety  pronoaed  to  hin  to  imdei^ 
take  the  auperintendMice  of  thnr  nnnerooa  misHona  in 
South  Africa.  The  proposal,  though  at  first  strenuously 
opposed  by  his  attached  congregation,  to  whom  he  had 
then  ministered  for  fourteen  years,  was  at  length  ac- 
cepted by  both  as  the  will  of  God,  and  in  IfntO  Dr. 
Philip  Bailed  for  Africa.  He  there  assumed  charge  of 
the  Churtdi  iu  Union  Chapel,  Cape  Town,  and  tvt  thirty 
yean  besides  held  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the 
society's  missions.  By  his  labora  In  this  field  he  ia 
principally  known.  But  besides  theae  direct  evangeli- 
cal labors,  Dr.  Philip  made  most  perseveiing  and  succesa- 
ful  efforts  on  betialf  of  the  down-trodden  tribes  of  South 
Africa.  By  hb  intercourse  with  the  natives  he  obuined 
evidence  of  the  disasttous  efl^ts  of  the  prevaiUiig  sys- 
tem, and  ere  long  tbe  strong  arm  of  British  power  waa 
stretched  out  for  the  defence  of  those  who  had  so  long 
been  tbe  while  man's  prey.  These  labors  gained  for 
him  the  title  of  "  liberator  of  Africa."  Dr.  Philip  died 
in  1860,  u  became  a  missionary,  amid  the  people  to 
whose  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  the  energies  of 
bis  life  had  been  devoted.  He  published  a  work  en- 
titled Rtmarehei  im  A/riea,  which  was  received  with 
great  interest     the  English  govemment. 

Philip,  Rcfbert,  D.D.,  an  English  dissenting  divine, 
waa  bom  in  1791,  and  was  educated  at  Owen  CtiUtge, 
Manchester,  and  after  ordination  preached  to  several  In- 
dependent congregations,  until  at  last  he  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  Ifaberley  Chapel,  London,  where  be 
died  in  1868.  He  wrote,  Ckrittim  Jiirpfrittiee,  GwUt  lo 
Ot€  Perptexed: — Commttniim  leith  Cod,  Ctiide  to  the  De- 
votional:—EteTnHy  Jtealized,  Guide  to  the  Thought/id : 
—The  God  o/Gloty,  Guide  to  the  Doubtinif  :—0h  Pleat' 
img  God,  Guide  to  the  Conicientiotu  :—Jiedfmplion,  or  the 
\ew  Song  in  Heaven,  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  wrote  an  in- 
troduction to  these  nix  works,  and  they  were  published 
under  the  title  of  Derotiottal  Guide*  (N.Y.  1867,2  vola, 
12mo).  Dr.  Philip  also  published,  Sairumetaal  F:rpf 
ritan,  a  Guide  to  CommttaaemUe  (new  ed.  Lond.  1844, 
18nm): — The  Maiye,  or  Beauty  of  Femak  BoHnete 
(1840,  toy.  I8mo)^-7'Ae  Munhat,  or  Varietieg  of  Fe- 
male PietS  (1840,8m.  18mo):— TAc  I.gdiai,or  Hevtiop. 
mera  of  Female  Character  (1841,  my.  18mo):— TAs 
Humahi,  or  Maternal  Infutnce  m  Sont  (1841,  13mo). 
These  were  published  collectively  as  the  "Lsdy's  Closet 
Ubrarv"  (4  vols.  18mo) : — Manly  Piety  w  He  Principlea 
(1887,'l8mo):— .t/fWy  Piety  m  itt  KeaHzationi  (1887, 
ISnoo),  were  published  in  1  vol.  ]'2mo,  itnder  tbe  title 
of  the  "  Young  Man's  Closet  Ubraiy  :" — The  Ctnnfurter. 
or  the  /"-or*  oj  the  Spirit  (Lond.  1836, 18mo)  i—The  Fler- 
nai,  or  the  Al/ributei  ofJehorah,  etc.  (1846,  fcp.  8vo)  :— 
The  Elijah  of  South  A/rieu  (1852,  fcp.  8vo):— /.»/^ 
Timet,  etc.,  iff  John  Bytiyim  (1838,  12mo) : — BunyatCt 
Pilffrim't  Pragreu  (Loni  1843,  rov.  18mo> :— /-i/e  and 
Timet  of  the  Rer.  Samuel  White^field  (1838,  Svo):  — 
Life  and  OpinioHt  of  the  Bee.  H'illiam  Milue  (1889; 
poet  8vo)  >—l.ife  and  Timet  of  the  Rev.  John  Camp- 
W/(L«ind.  1841, 8vo)  -.—Inlroducloty  Ettay  to  the  Prac- 
tintl  WorH  <f  the  Her.  Bichard  Baxter  HIB8, 4  vols.). 
(J.H.W.)  Digitized  byC^OOgle 
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Ffallipoftsohina  or  PhiUponlaiu.    Sec  Pui- 

UFPUtS. 

Philip'pl  {^iXKiirnot,  plur.  of  Philip),  a  celebrated 
dty  of  Macedonia,  visited  by  the  apostle  Paul,  and  the 
■nt  of  the  earlieu  ChrUttui  Church  formally  entabliitbed 
in  Europe.  Tbe  douUe  miracle  wrought  there,  and  the 
fact  that  **  to  tbe  a^nts  ia  Phtlippi"  the  great  apostle 
of  the  tientilea  addreased  oiie  of  bia  epistles,  roust  ever 
make  this  city  holy  ground.  Tbe  following  account 
of  it  combines  the  ancient  iiolicca  with  motlcrn  invcs- 
I  i  (Jilt  ions. 

1.  Apostolic  AModatiotu. — St.  Paul,  when,  on  bia  firat 
visit  to  Macedonia  in  company  with  iSlas,  be  embarked 
at  Troaa,  niade  a  straight  run  to  Sanolbrace,  and  from 
thenoe  to  Neapolis,  which  be  reached  on  the  aecood  day 
(Acta  xri,  1 1).  Tbe  Pbilippi  of  Paul'a  day  waa  aituated 
in  a  plain,  on  the  banks  of  a  deep  and  rapid  stream  called 
Uangiies  (now  Arigi;4ta).  The  ancient  walls  followed  the 
course  of  the  stream  for  some  distance ;  and  in  this  sec- 
tion of  tbe  wall  the  site  of  a  gate  is  seen,  with  the  ruina 
of  a  bridge  nearly  opposite,  lo  the  narrative  of  Paul's 
visit  it  is  said:  "On  the  Sabbath  ict  viaa  wt  qfilu gale 
tkt  neet-  {i^i/Xiofttv  r^r  irv\i}s  wapi  iroTaftuv)^ 
where  a  meeting  for  prayer  waa  accustomed  to  be" 
(ver.  13).  It  was  doubtless  by  this  gate  they  went 
out,  and  by  the  side  of  this  river  the  prayer- meeting 
waa  held.  As  Pbilippi  was  a  military  colony.it  is  prol>> 
able  that  the  Jews  had  uu  synagogue,  and  were  n<it 
permitted  lo  hold  their  worahip  within  tbe  walls.  Be- 
hind the  city,  on  the  north-eaist,  rose  lofty  mountains ; 
but  on  the  opponite  dde  a  vast  and  rich  plain  stretched 
out,  reaching  on  the  snuth-weat  to  the  sea.  and  on  the 
north-west  far  away  among  the  ranges  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  sou(h^-east  a  rocky  ridge,  some  sixteen  hundred 
feet  in  heif^ht,  separate«i  the  plain  from  tbe  bay  and 
town  of  Neaiiolis.  Over  it  ran  a  paved  road  connecting 
Philippi  with  Neapolis.  Though  tbe  distance  between 
tb«  two  wai  nine  miles,  yet  Neapiriia  waa  to  PhilipfH 
what  tbe  Pirmu  was  to  Athena ;  and  hence  Paul  ia  aaid, 
when  journeying  from  (iteece  to  Syria,  to  have  "sailed 
away  from  Philipftt;"  that  ia,  from  Neapolta,  iu  port 
{ax,  6). 

Pbilippi  waa  in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  while 
Neapolis  waa  in  Thrace.  Paul,  on  bis  firet  journey, 
landed  at  tbe  latter,  and  pniceeiled  aerDsa  the  mounuin- 
road  to  the  former,  which  Luke  calls  "  the  first  city  of 
the  division  of  Macedonia"  {rpmrii  rifc  ficpiSoi:  t^- 
MaaSoviac  iT.iXiv,  Acts  xvi,  12),  The  woni  irpi^rij 
does  not,  as  represented  in  the  A.  V.,  signify  "chief." 
Thessaloiiica  waa  the  chief  city  of  all  Macedonia,  and 
Amphipolis  of  that  diviMon  {jitpit)  of  it  in  which  Phi- 
lippi was  situated  (see  Wieaeler,  Cktvn,  dn  Apott.  Zrit. 
p.  87),'  IlfMn]  simply  meana  that  Philippi  was  tbe 
"  first"  city  of  Macedonia  to  which  Paul  came  ( Alford,  ad 
loc;  Conybeare  and  Huwson,  Ki/e  of  St.  Pauif  i,  811, 
note).  Ill  descending  the  mountain-path  towanla  Phi- 
lippi the  apostle  bad  before  him  a  vast  and  beautiful 
panorama.  The  whole  plain,  with  its  green  meadows, 
and  clumpa  of  treca,  and  wide  reaches  of  marsh,  and 
winding  struams,  lay  at  his  feet;  and  away  beyond  it 
tbe  dark  ridges  of  Macedonia. 

The  floisuoitary  visit  at  Paul  and  SOm  to  Philippi 
was  successful.  'I'hey  found  an  eager  audience  in  the 
few  Jews  and  proselytes  who  frequente«l  the  prayer- 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Oangites.  Lydia,  a  trader 
from  Thyaiira,  was  the  first  convert.  Her  whole  house 
fullowet)  her  example.  It  waa  when  going  and  return- 
ing from  Lydia's  house  that "  the  damsel  posseaeed  with 
a  B|drit  of  tUvinatioti"  met  the  apostles.  Paul  cast  out 
the  spirit,  and  then  those  who  had  made  a  trade  of  the 
poor  girl's  misfortune  rose  against  them,  and  took  them 
before  the  magistrates,  who,  with  all  the  hasreand  rough- 
ness of  martial  law,  ortlcred  them  to  be  pcourged  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Even  this  gross  act  of  injustice 
redonnde<l  in  the  end  to  the  glort'  of  God;  for  the  jailer 
and  hia  whole  house  were  converted,  and  the  very  mag- 
iatntea  were  compelled  to  make  a  public  apology  to  the 


apostles,  and  to  set  tbem  at  liberty,  thus  declaring  tfant 
innocence.  Tbe  scene  in  tbe  prison  of  Phtlippi  waa  am 
of  the  moeit  cheering,  as  it  was  one  of  the  musi  nmui- 
able  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  Church. 

Paul  visited  Philippi  twice  more,  once  immediaidi- 
after  the  disturiMncea  which  voae  at  Ephesua  out  dT  tb^ 
jealousy  of  the  manufhctureia  of  rilver  abiinea  for  Am- 
mis.  By  this  tine  the  hostile  relation  in  wfaich  iht 
Christian  doctrine  iieeeasarily  Mood  to  all  purely  cen- 
montal  religions  was  perfectly  manifest;  and  wbererer 
iu  teachers  appeared,  popular  tumults  were  b>  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  jealousy  of  tbe  Roman  autlioritiea,  wba 
dreaded  dvil  disorder  above  everything  ^se,  u  be 
feared.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  aecond  visit  ef 
tbe  apostle  to  Pbilippi  was  made  apedally  with  ife 
view  of  counteracting  this  particular  danger.  He  a;- 
pears  to  have  remained  in  the  city  and  sunoundia^ 
country  a  considerable  time  (Acts  xx,  i,  S). 

When  Paul  passed  through  Philippi  a  third  time  Ifc 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  considerable  mst 
there  (ver.  6),  He  and  bts  companion  are  aoioewbat 
loosely  spoken  of  as  aailiiig  from  Philippi ;  but  th»  b 
because  in  tbe  common  apprehension  of  travdieis  tht 
city  and  its  port  were  regarded  as  one.  Whoever  eo»- 
barked  at  tbe  l^mus  might  in  the  same  way  be  aakl  t» 
set  out  on  a  voyage  from  Athens,  On  this  occanno 
the  voyage  to  I'roaa  took  (he  apostle  five  da>'s,  the  vf«- 
sel  being  probably  obliged  to  coast  iu  order  lo  avoid  tht 
contrary  wind,  ui'iiil  coming  off  the  headland  of  Sarp*- 
don,  whence  she  would  be  able  tn  stand  acnns  to  Troai 
with  an  E.or  £,K.E.  breeze,  which  at  that  time  of  ytar 
(after  Easter)  might  be  looked  for. 

The  Christian  community  at  Philippi  distingutebr*! 
itself  in  liberality.    On  the  apostle's  first  visit  he  wm 

I  hospitably  entertained  by  Lydia,  and  when  he  after- 
wards went  to  Thessatonica,  where  his  reception  appean 

I  tn  have  been  of  a  very  mixed  character,  the  Pbilipptsaa 

I  sent  him  supplies  more  than  once,  and  wei«  tbe  «dy 
Christian  community  that  did  so  (PbiL  iv,  15).  They 
also  contributed  readily  to  tlie  coUeciion  made  for  tbe 
relief  of  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  which  Paul  cnawyfi 
to  them  at  his  last  visit  (2  Cor.  viii,  1-6).  It  wnuM 
aeem  as  if  they  sent  further  supplies  to  the  aposUe  aftw 
hilt  arrival  at  Komc.  The  necessity  for  these  appear*  Co 
have  been  urgent,  and  some  delay  to  have  taken  place 
in  collecting  the  requisite  fnnds;  so  that  Epapbrodiius, 
who  carried  ihem,  risked  his  life  m  the  endeavor  tu 
make  up  for  lost  time  (ftixpt  davarov  ^yyisiv  Tofxi- 
/)uifA(ti<ni/i(  roc  »^  ^X9i  n»'<"rXi)p«»Krp  ro  vfiin' 
iiariprifia  vqf  xpt-f  fii  Xnroi'pyinr,  Phil,  ii,  SO).  Tbe 
delay,  however,  seems  to  bave  somewhat  alung  the 
apostle  at  the  lime,  who  fancied  bis  beloved  tlock  bail 
fu^rotten  htm  (see  iv,  10-17).  Epaphroditus  Ml  ill 
with  fever  from  hia  eflbits,  and  nearly  died.  On  recov- 
ering he  became  homenck,  and  wandering  iu  mini 
{aittftovuy)  from  the  weakness  which  is  the  sequel  ot 
fever;  and  Paul,  although  intending  soon  to  send  Tim- 
othy to  the  Philippian  Church,  thought  it  desiralile  to 
let  Epaphroditus  go  without  deUy  to  them,  who  bad 
already  heard  of  his  sickness,  and  carry  with  him  the 
letter  which  is  included  in  the  canon— one  which  was 
written  after  the  apostle's  imprisonment  at  Rome  had 
lasted  a  considerable  time.  Some  domestic  trooblca 
connected  with  religion  had  already  broken  out  in  tbe 
community.  Euodiaa  and  Synlyche,  who  appear  to  be 
husband  and  wife,  are  exhorted  to  agre«  with  one  as- 
other  ia  the  matter  of  their  common  fulh ;  and  the  for- 
mer is  implored  to  extend  hia  sympathy  to  certain  fe- 
males (obviously  familiar  both  to  Panl  and  to  him)  who 
did  good  service  to  tlie  apostle  in  his  trials  at  Pliilippi, 

'  and  who  in  some  way  or  other  a|>pear  lo  he  the  occasion 
of  the  disagreement  between  the  pair.   Pomhiy  a  claim 

I  on  the  part  of  these  females  to  superior  insight  in  spir- 
itual matters  may  have  cause<t  some  irritation ;  for  tbe 
aposrle  immediately  goes  on  to  remind  his  readera  that 
the  peace  of  God  is  somef  bjng  superior  to  the  highest 
intelligence  (iffp^ffej0OgTfe 
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It  would  HOD,  ms  Airord  sars,  that  Ibc  cniel  treat- ' 
nmt  uf  the  apostle  at  Philippi  bad  cnmbined  with  the 
ctiuiD  of  his  penonal  ren*or  of  iffectum  to  knit  up  a 
UmkI  oT  more  than  onlinary  love  between  him  and  the 
PbiUppuD  Cburcb.  They  alme,  of  all  churches,  sent 
■ilriilies  to  relieve  bis  temporal  iieceBaities"  (Pbil.  iv, 
1A.  la,  18;  2  Cor.  xi,  9;  1  Them,  ii,  2;  Alford,  Greek 
Tot^  ProL  iii,  29).  The  apustle  felt  their  kindness; 
od  during  bis  imprison inent  at  Rome  wrote  to  them 
that  tfutit  which  is  still  in  our  canon.  This  epistle 
isdieates  that  at  that  lime  ■one  of  the  Cbristiaia  there 
were  m  the  custody  of  the  military  authoritiea  as  sedi- 
lioai  penniM,  tbroagh  some  pruceedinft*  or  other  con- 
Dnrud  with  their  fsilh  (iiftiv  ixopi'i^  rit  vwip  Xptarov, 
«v  fioMW  ru  ti'c  avTov  ■wttrrivuv  nWA  koi  rd  virip  av- 
rw  Ta«xw  roy  aiirbv  ayivn  »x'*»""*C  ol"**  tiiifft  fi- 
1^  tai  »trv  aKoutn  iv  J/toi,  PhiL  i,  29).  The  reports 
of  rbc  prorincial  maf^rates  to  Rome  would  of  course 
doETibe  Paul's  fint  visit  to  fhilippi  as  the  origin  of  the 
traaUn  ibm;  mad  if  this  were  believed,  it  wotiUI  be 
pet  tuftetber  with  the  cbarg«  agmnst  bim  by  the  Jews 
■t  JeroMlem  which  induced  htm  to  appeal  to  Cesar,  and 
with  the  disturbances  at  Ephesus  and  elsewhere;  and 
the  gntenl  conclusion  at  which  the  government  would 
irrire  might  not  imFHvtobly  be  that  he  was  a  danger- 
009  pmm  and  should  be  got  rid  of.  This  will  exf^in 
tht  strong  exhortation  of  the  Ant  rigfateen  rerses  of 
Atfta  n,  and  the  peculiar  way  in  which  it  winds  up. 
Tbc  Phiiippian  Christiana,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
aderiiv  fur  iheir  pnrfeaMon,  are  exhorted  in  the  most 
anat  manner,  not  to  flrmness  (as  one  might  have  ex- 
pMnJ),  but  to  iDoiteration,  to  abstinence  from  all  prov- 
otaiiiM  and  ostentation  of  thar  own  sentiments  CfttiStv 
nri  ipAiw  fuiii  KtvpSoSiav,  ver.  8)i  to  humility,  and 
eMmdcntimi  for  the  iotereau  uf  ntheia.  Th^  are  to 
■cbicTe  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
witboat  (|narTelling  and  disputinci  in  onler  to  escape  all 
Utme—rrom  ntch  charges,  that  is,  as  the  Roman  ralo- 
m«i  vmikl  bring  against  them.  If  with  all  this  pro- 
*lrac«  sod  temperance  in  the  profession  of  their  faith, 
iMu  nligion  is  Mill  made  a  penal  offence,  the  apostle  is 
>^  eontent  to  uke  the  consequence— to  precede  t  hem 
m  MitynloB  fur  it — to  be  the  libation  poured  out  upon 
UcB  the  victioM  (ti  mi  vriviofun  iri  ry  dvai^  rat 

Tiny  irpii;  ver.  1 7).  Of  ooutee  the  Jewish  formalists 
to  Hiilippi  were  the  parties  most  likely  to  misrepresent 
th(  iimduct  of  the  new  converts ;  and  hence  (after  a  di- 
gmmon  on  the  subject  of  Kpapbruditus)  the  apo«tte  re- 
rm*  to  cauiioHa  against  tAem,  such  predsely  as  he  had 
(irvn  beftwe — consequently  by  word  of  mouth :  **  Beware 
■ftlme  doipi''— ("for  they  will  not  be  children  at  the  ta- 
1^.  bat  cat  the  crumbs  uudemealhy— "  those  doers  (and 
W  doen  tiH>)  of  the  law — those  flesb-msnglers  (for 
nrmmrimi  I  won't  call  them,  we  being  the  true  circum- 
riaoo,  etc")  (iii,  2,  9).  Some  of  these  enemies  Paul 
(■nsdsiRome,  wbo"/oU  tAettory  of  Christ  insincerely" 
t»Tiffyi,Xa»  oi'x  dyv^,  >,  17)  intbe  hope  of  increasing 
')»  «tTcri7  *>'  ii**  imprisonment  by  cxciKng  the  jealoui^- 
tbt  wn.  These  be  oppoaea  to  auch  as  "prtacM 
llna.'  (itiipv^af)  loyally,  and  consoles  himself  with 
tlw  reAeciion  that,  at  all  events,  the  story  circulated, 
'hatercf  the  motives  nf  those  who  circulated  it.  See 
^MuAfla  PauH  PiiUppenna  (Jen.  1726);  Todd,  The 
'1sn4  at  PkUippi  (Lond.  1864).  See  PHiurriAKs, 
Ennut  Tth 

^Amint  Bittory. — Stnbo  tells  us  that  the  (ild  name 
•'PlKlpfa  WM  Kmriia  (vii,  831);  and  Appian  adds 
Iteii  was  so  called  ftnrn  the  number  of  little  fountains" 
'U^rr?(f)  around  the  mte.  He  also  says  that  it  had 
tMther  osme,  ifahu ;  but  that  Philip  of  Macedon,  hav> 
H  it  from  the  Thraciana,  made  it  a  frontier  for- 
*K  md  gave  it  hia  own  name  {De  Btll.  Cir.  iv,  lOA). 
fUip'sci^  Btooil  upon  a  hill,  pn^bly  that  seen  a  little 
b  tW  saaih  of  the  pnaent  ruins^  which  may  have  al- 
*m  f— ad  Ibe  rit*dcl,  but  waa  in  all  pnbalulity  in  its 
<^  a  beiatf  of  the.  PbcaiMant,  who  were  the  first 


that  worked  the  gold-mines  In  the  mountains  here,  at 
in  the  neighboring  Thasos.  AppUn  says  that  those 
were  in  a  hill  (Xfi^v)  not  far  from  Philippi,  that  the 
hill  wsa  sacred  to  IMonyms,  and  that  the  minea  went 
by  the  name  of '*tbe  sanctuary"  (rd  AavKa).  But  be 
shows  himself  quite  ignorant  of  the  locality,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  believing  the  plain  of  Philippi  to  be  open  to  the 
river  Strymon,  whereas  the  massive  wall  of  I^l^gRns  is 
really  interpose«l  between  them.  In  all  probability  the 
"  hill  of  Dionysus"  and  the  "  sanctuary"  are  the  temple 
of  Dionyam  high  up  the  ttKHintaina  among  the  Satm, 
who  pTeaerred  their  independence  against  all  invaders 
down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus  at  least.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  gold-mines  coveted  by  Philip  were  the 
same  as  those  at  Scapte  HyU,  which  was  certainly  in 
this  immediate  neighborhood.  Before  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  the  Thauans  had  a  number  of  settle- 
ments on  the  main,  and  this  anwng  the  number,  which 
produced  them  eighty  talents  a  year  as  rent  to  the  slate. 
In  the  year  B.C  468  they  ceded  thnrpoMcssions  on  lln 
conUncnt  to  the  Athenians;  but  the  cidoniui^  10,000  in 
number,  who  had  settled  on  the  Strymon  and  pushed 
their  encroachments  eastward  as  far  as  this  point,  were 
cnished  by  a  simiilunenus  effort  of  the  Thracian  tribes 
(Thucydides,!,  100;  iv,]02;  Herodotus,  ix,  75;  Pausa- 
nias,  i,  29,  4).  From  that  lime  until  the  rise  of  the 
Uaosdonian  power,  the  mines  seem  to  have  remained 
in  the  hands  of  n^T«  chieft;  but  when  the  aflbin  of 
Southern  (Ireece  became  thoroughly  embroiled  by  the 
policy  of  Philip,  the  Thasians  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
possess themselves  of  this  valuable  territory,  and  sent  a 
colony  to  the  site,  then  going  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Springs"  (yipt)vt£t^).  Philip,  however,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  position,  expelled  them  and  fbunded 
Philippi,  the  last  of  all  his  creations.  The  mines  at 
that  lime,  as  was  not  wonderftd  under  the  drenmataneea, 
had  beeoDie  almost  insigniticant  in  their  produce;  but 
their  new  owner  contrived  to  extract  more  than  a 
thousand  talents  a  year  from  them,  with  which  he 
minted  the  gold  coinage  called  by  his  name.  The 
proximity  of  the  gold-mines  was  of  course  the  origin  of 
so  la^e  a  city  as  Philippi,  but  the  plain  in  which  it  lies 
is  one  of  extnordinai>*  fertiUly.  The  position  too  was 
on  tho  main  road  from  Rome  to  Asia,  the  Via  Egnatia, 
which  from  Thessalonica  to  Constant  ino{de  followed  the 
same  course  as  the  existing  post-road.  The  usual  coune 
was  to  take  ship  at  Brundisium  and  land  at  Dyrrachium, 
from  whence  a  route  led  across  Rpirus  to  Tbessalonica. 
Ignatius  was  corrietl  to  Italy  by  this  route,  when  sent  to 
Home  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts.  See  Strabo,  Fragment. 
lib.  vii;  Thucyd.  i,  100;  iv,  102;  Herod,  ix,  76;  Diod. 
Sic  xvi,  8  sq.;  Appian,  Sell.  Cir.  iv,  lUl  sq.;  Pausan. 
i,  28,  4. 

The  famous  battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  the  Roman 
republic  was  overthrown,  was  fuu^'ht  on  this  plain  in 
the  year  RC  42  (Uio.  Cass,  xlvi;  Appian,  /.  c).  In 
honor,  and  as  a  memorial  of  bis  great  victory,  Augustus 
made  Philippi  a  Roman  "  colony,"  and  its  coins  bear  the 
legend  Cehnia  A  ttguMta  JtL  PhiHfpvuU  (Cunybeare 
and  ilowson,  i,  812).  The  emperor  appears  to  have 
fuunded  the  new  quarter  in  the  plain  along  the  banks 
of  the  Gsngites.  As  a  colony  (ciiXwvio,  Acts  xvi,  12) 
it  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges.     Its  inhabitants  were 


Coin  of  Philippi. 

OhwN .'  Haul  of  Auinlu,  wlt)i  tk*  l«nd  ■'  Cm.  An|[.  P.  U.  Tr.  P."  (J.*, 
CMur  Aomtat,  pDoUtai  HuloiMiTribaiiltiii  PMoUtl.  Xrnnr.'Flr- 
am  of  Jnllu  Cmhv  ud  AugUtM  wlU  tb*  liftod  "  Csl.  Aag.  \ 
Pfclll^■• 
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Roman  dtizena,  most  of  them  being  the  familiea  aaA 
descenduiu  of  Tewnm  aoUiera^  who  had  originally  Kt- 
Ued  in  the  place  to  guard  the  city  and  pnvinoe.  They 
were  gorenied  by  their  own  magiBtratoa,  called  Dauin- 
▼iri  or  PnKors  (in  Greek  orpar^yoi ;  Ter.  20),  who  ex- 
erriaed  a  kind  of  military  luthwi^,  and  wm  indepen- 
dent of  the  provincial  governor. 

8.  Pretml  ^ife.— Philippi  (now  called  by  the  Tnrkg 
Feiibffii')  u  cut  off  from  the  interior  by  a  ateep  line  of 
hiUii  andeotly  called  Syrobolnm,  connected  towards  the 
N.E.  with  the  weatem  extremity  of  H«mnt,  and  to- 
wards the  S.W.,  len  continuously,  with  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Pangnus.  Between  the  fuot  of  Symbolum 
and  the  ute  of  l*hilippi  two  Turkish  cemeteries  are 
passed,  the  gravestones  of  which  are  all  derived  from 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  anti  in  rhe  immediate 
nrighborhood  of  the  one  first  reached  is  the  modem 
Turkish  village  BerAetK.  This  is  the  nearest  village 
to  the  ancient  ruins.  Near  the  second  cemetery  are 
some  ruins  on  a  slight  eminence,  and  also  a  khan,  kept 
by  a  Greek  family.  Here  is  a  large  monumental  block 
of  msrble,  twelve  feet  high  and  seven  feet  square,  ap- 
parently the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  as  on  the  top  a  hole 
exists  which  was  obviously  intended  for  its  reception. 
This  hole  is  painted  out  by  local  tradition  as  the  crib 
cot  of  which  Alezantler's  horse,  Bucephalus,  was  accus- 
tomed to  eat  his  nat^  On  two  sides  of  the  block  is  a 
mutilated  L«dn  Inscription,  in  which  the  names  of  Cuus 
TiUus  and  Cornelius  Quartus  may  be  deciphered.  A 
stream-  employeil  in  turning  a  mill  bursts  out  from  a 
sedgy  pool  in  the  neighborhood,  and  probably  finds  its 
way  to  the  marshy  ground  mentioned  as  existing  in  the 
&\V.  portion  of  the  plain.  After  about  twenty  min- 
utes' ride  from  the  khan,  over  grounrt  thickly  strewed 
with  fragments  nf  marble  columns,  and  slabs  that  have 
been  employed  in  building,  a  river-bed  sixty^ix  feet 
wide  is  crossed,  through  which  the  stream  rushes  with 
great  force,  and  immediately  on  the  other  side  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  Philip)u  may  be  traced.  Their  direction 
is  adjusted  u>  the  course  of  the  stream;  and  at  only 
three  hundred  and  Afty  feet  from  its  ma^n  there  ap- 
pears a  gap  in  their  dreuit,  indicating  the  former  exist- 
ence of  a  gate.  This  is,  no  donbt,  as  above  seen,  the 
gate  out  of  which  the  apostle  and  his  companion  passed 
to  the"prByer-meeting"  on  the  banks  ufa  river,  where 
tbey  made  the  acqiuuntance  of  Lydia,  the  Thystiran 
aeller  of  purjde.  The  locality,  just  outside  the  wall^ 
and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  tbeir  animals, 


is  exactly  the  one  wbidi  would  be  appropriated  ■  a 
market  for  itinerant  traders,  •*  quorum  ct^inus  f—im 
que  snpetlex,"  as  wiU  appear  from  the  parallel  case 
the  Egerian  fountain  near  Borne,  of  wboaa  dtaawnim 

Juvenal  complains  {Sat.  m,  IS).  Lydia  bad  au  MUb- 
lishmeat  in  Philippi  for  the  reception  of  the  dyed  gDodt 
which  were  imported  from  Thyatira  and  the  aeififeU^- 
ing  towns  of  Asia,  and  were  dii^rsed  by  means  of  paeii- 
animala  among  the  mountain  clans  of  ibe  Hkouu  wai 
Pangnos,  the  agents  bdng  doubtless  in  many  instaMca 
her  own  cordigiooista.  High  up  in  Hwnus  lay  tht 
tribe  of  the  SatiK,  where  was  the  nrade  of  LKonvHs— 
not  the  rustic  dein'  of  the  Attic  vinedressers,  Imi  tk 
prophet-god  of  the  Thracians  (n  Or^Ci  fiavrt^,  Euifv 
Htaib.  1267).  The  "damsel  with  the  spirit  of  din- 
nation"  (wattiwn  ixavtta  ttftvita  viAmva)  may  pnb- 
aUy  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  luenNtules  of  (bis  fsub- 
lishment,  hired  by  Phtltp|Kan  citizens,  and  frcqncotinf; 
the  coimtry -market  Xa  practice  her  art  upon  the  ril- 
lagers  who  brought  produce  for  the  conaiimptini  of  tb« 
town.  The  Iterce  character  of  the  mountaineera  wndd 
render  it  imprudent  to  admit  them  within  the  wwlb  id 
the  city ;  just  as  in  somt;  of  the  towns  of  North  Afrin 
the  Kabyles  are  not  allowed  to  enter,  but  have  a  market 
allotted  to  them  outnde  the  vails  fur  the  sak  of  tW 
pniduee  they  bring.  Over  such  an  assemblage  aaly  a 
summary  Juriadktinn  can  be  exerciaed ;  and  hence  the 
proprietors  of  the  slave,  when  they  conndeM  lhea>- 
selves  injured,  and  harried  Paul  aiHl  Silas  into  the 
town,  to  the  a^ra— -the  civic  market  where  the  BRag»- 
trates  {apxavrti;)  sat — were  at  once  turned  over  to  ibc 
military  authorities  {arpantyoi),  and  ibeser  natunUr 
assuming  that  a  stranger  frequenting  the  cxtrMiiunI 
market  must  be  a  Thracian  mountaiDeer  or  ao  itinennt 
trader,  proceeded  to  inflict  nptm  the  oMensibte  caose  tt 
a  riot  (the  merits  of  which  they  wntikl  not  attempt  tv 
understand)  the  usual  treatment  in  such  cases.  The 
idea  of  the  apostle  possessing  the  Koman  fninehi«e,  and 
consequently  an  exemption  from  corporal  outraf^  viem 
occurred  to  the  roi^  soldier  who  ordered  him  to  be 
scourge<l ;  and  the  whole  transaction  seeina  to  harr 
passed  so  rapidly  that  he  had  no  time  In  {dead  bis  cit»- 
zouldpt  of  which  the  milirarT  autboritica  Art  htarri 
the  next  day.  But  the  illegal  treatment  (i-jSptf)  nbvi- 
ously  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  its  victim, 
as  is  evident  not  only  from  his  refusal  to  take  his  dis- 
charge from  prison  the  next  morning  (Acts  xvi,  87),  bat 
from  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Tbem- 
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hue*  (1  TbcM.  U,  t),  in  which  he  reminds  them  of  the 
dpeuxwtanoeB  under  which  he  dnt  preached  the  tioapel 
tit  them  {rpowadovTii  mi  ifipia^ivTif,  m^wf  oitart, 
fr  #iXrnrot().  Sttbeeqneotly  at  Jon^eoi,  under  pu- 
■IW  drctiiiMUaoes  of  tumult,  be  wam  the  officer  {to 
the  gmt  mirpriae  of  the  latter)  of  hit  pfiTttege  (Acta 
xxii.U). 

Philippi  ia  nmr  an  iintnhalrited  niin.  The  remains 
■re  vctT  expensive,  but  present  no  striking  feature  ex- 
CTpl  two  puewavB,  which  are  cunsidered  to  belong  to 
the  time  of  Claodius,  Tlie  fuundationa  of  a  theatre  can 
be  traced ;  abo  the  walls,  gales,  some  tomba,  and  nu- 
OKreua  brukcn  eoluime  and  heapa  of  niblHsh.  The  m- 
iaa  of  privaic  dwellinga  are  visible  on  every  part  of  the 
ale;  and  at  cmk  pUce  is  a  mound  covered  wi^  columns 
and  broken  fnif^meau  ot  white  marUe,  where  a  palace, 
Mapte,  or  perhaps  a  fonim  once  stood.  Inscriptions 
both  in  tbe  I^tin  and  Greek  languages,  but  more  gen- 
ennv  in  tbe  former,  are  found.  See  Clarke,  TrmeU, 
v-oL  iii;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii;  Courinery, 
yoyoyt  dmu  Id  Maeid.;  andeapedally  Uacket,yourwy 
k.  Pkikppi  in  tbe  BMe  Uniim  durteHjh  Angnst,  1860 ; 
Jwiitb.  Din.  of  Clatt.  Geoff,  a,  v.;  Lewin,  JSt.  Paul,  i, 
iDS  sq.    See  'HACKtioiciA. 

PhUlp'plan  (tiXirx^otoc))  ibe  patrial  dtle  of  an 
iubsUtant  of  Pmiuppi  (Phil,  iv,  15). 

PHILIPKIANS,  EPI9TI.K  TO  the,  the  sixth  in  order 
af  the  Paoliiw  letters  in  the  N.  T.  The  followlnit  ar- 
ticle treau  the  stibject  from  the  Scriptural  as  well  aa 
tbe  uMdem  puiiit  "f  view, 

L  The  canonical  avlhorUg,  Pauline  aitlkortA^,  aud 
mteyrihf  of  this  epistle  were  unanimously  acknnwle«lgeil 
up  u  (he  end  i>f  the  I8ih  oeiituri-.  Marcion  (A.U.  140), 
in  the  earliest  known  canon,  held  common  ground  with 
ibe  Chmeh  touching  the  autlmrity  of  this  eiHsrle  (Tet^ 
tulliaa,  Adr.  Martian,  \v,  9;  v,  20):  it  appeara  in  tbe 
Murscurian  Prajrment  (Kimih.  Retiqvio!  Sacra,  i,  895); 
aoMiag  the  "acknowledged"  books  in  Rusebius  (//,  JS. 
tii.  25t;  in  tbe  lists  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D. 
Ka,  end  ttie  S>-nud  of  Hippo,  393;  and  in  all  subee- 
^aeat  Ksis,  as  well  as  in  the  Pesbitu  and  later  versions. 
Km  omiteai|Mirary  evidence  may  be  daimed  for  it. 
lirifippian  Christiana  who  had  coutributed  to  the  col- 
lection* (or  Paul's  support  at  Rome,  who  had  been  eye 
and  ear  wttneasea  <>f  (he  return  of  Epaphroditue  and  the 
Int  reading  of  Paul'ii  epistle,  may  have  been  still  alive 
St  Philippi  when  Pulycarp  wmte  (A.D.  107)  his  letter 
lu  them,  in  which  (ch.  ir.  iii)  he  refers  to  Paul's  epistle 
Si  s  well-known  distinction  belonging  to  the  Philipptsn 
(.'hutch.  It  is  quoted  as  Paul's  by  several  of  the  earlv 
OsRh  CKben  (Iieraeiis,  Iv,  18,  §  4;  Clem.  Alex.  Pa- 
4»S.  i.  8,  )  U;  and  elsewhere ;  TertuQiati,  A  rfr.  Mar.  v, 
if*.  Ih  Bet,  Cnm,  ch.  xxiit).  A  quotation  from  it  (PhiL 
it,  6t  is  lound  in  ihe  Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Lvons 
and  Vienne.  A.D.  177  (Euaebiius  H.  K.  v,  2).  The' tes- 
timonies of  later  writers  are  innumerable.    See  Canox. 

It  if  o»l,v  in  very  recent  time*  that  any  doubt  bos 
been  raKicnted  as  to  the  genuinencae  at  thla  epiplle. 
Mnder  {Der  Ap.  Paiilur,  v,  2S8)  fiiat  innnnalcd  that 
the  pmuire  iii,  1-iv.  9  is  an  interpolation;  hut  he  ad- 
dace*  no  reason  for  this  but  the  purely  gratuitous  one 
ihsi  Tbe  connection  between  ii,  30  and  iv,  10  is  disturbed 
This  intervening  section,  and  That  by  the  excision  of 
Lhiiibe  epistle  becomes  "more  round«l  off,  and  more  a 
eeaaine  oecMtotial  letter" — as  if  any  sound  critic  would 
■jm  a  pawafcT  from  an  ancient  author  because  in  bis 
•fiaiMi  the  author's  oumporition  would  be  improved 
Kvielnr!  Baor  goes  farther  than  this,  and  would  re- 
}W  ihe  whole  epistle  as  a  Gnostic  composition  of  a 
iairr  Vet  {Pitulut,  p.  458  sq.).  But  when  he  comes  to 
r>«Bt  otit "  the  GnoAtic  ideas  and  expressions''  by  which 
t4«  ^Mle  is  marked,  they  will  be  found  to  exist  only 
n  bt'>  own  imaf^ination,  and  can  only  by  a  perverse  in- 
nmir  be  forced  upon  the  words  of  the  apwtle.  Thus, 
n  tbe  itatefnenc  that  Christ  Iv  nopfy  dtov  vtrapx^ 
*t  if.vayiii¥  ifyiytaTa  rft  dvai  l«a  Snf  (ii,  &,  0), 


Baur  finds  an  allaston  to  the  Gnostic  eon  Sophia,  in 
which  "existed  tbe  outgoing  desire  with  all  power  to 
p«ietrat«  into  the  essence  of  the  supreme  Father."  But 
not  only  la  this  to  give  the  apoatle's  words  a  meaning 
which  they  do  not  bear  (for  however  we  translate  &p- 
irayfiiiv  q^qooni,  it  evidently  exprcasea  an  act  in  the 
past,  not  an  aim  for  the  future),  but  it  is  manifest  that  tbe 
entire  drift  of  the  passage  is  not  to  set  forth  any  specu- 
lative doctrine,  but  to  adduce  a  moral  inference.  This 
is  so  manifest  that  even  Baur  himself  admits  it,  and  by 
su  doing  overturns  his  own  position;  for  it  is  only  on 
the  suppnntion  that  what  the  apostle  refers  to  is  mjact, 
and  not  a  OMre  apecnlMlve  ftncy,  that  any  moral  con- 
dtiiion  can  lie  drawn  ftom  it.  Equally  fuUIe  is  the  at- 
tempt to  find  Docetiem  in  tbe  use  of  the  term  fop^ — 
a  term  used  by  the  apoatle  in  reference  to  the  divine 
nature — or  of  the  terms  u/tniwiia,  ax'IF"*  ti'pt^ij- 
vat,  all  of  which  occur  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings,  and 
are  here  need  to  denote  rimply  that  Jestis  Christ  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  view  of  men  actually  as  one  nf 
themaelves  (Lunemann,  PmH  ad  PhU.  Kp.  etml.  Bm- 
rium  defenta,  G&tu  1847 :  BrUckner,  Kp.  ud  PMil.  Pavlo 
mietori  eiadicaia  eont.  Baur.  Lips.  1846).  Baur  waa 
Ibllowed  by  Schwegler  (1846),  who  argued  from  the 
phraseology  of  the  epistle  and  other  internal  marks  that 
it  is  the  work  not  of  Paul,  but  of  some  Gnostic  forger  in 
the  2d  centurv.  He  too  has  been  answered  by  LUnemann 
(1847),  Brtlckner  (1848),  and  Beach  (185U).  Even  if  hu 
inference  were  a  fair  consequence  from  &iur'e  premisas 
it  would  still  be  neutralized  by  the  strong  evidence  in 
favor  of  Pauline  authorship,  which  Paley  (//ora  Pav- 
Una,  ch.  vii)  has  drawn  from  the  epistle  as  it  stands. 
I'he  arguments  of  the  Tubingen  school  are  Imeflv  stated 
in  Kenss  {Gr$rh.d.  A'.  T.  %  180-138),  and  at  greater  length 
in  Wiesinger's  Commentartf.  Host  persons  who  read 
them  will  be  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opiuioo  of  dean 
Alford  (A*.  T.  iii,  27,  e<l.  1866),  who  regards  them  as  an 
instance  of  the  insanity  of  hj-pcrcriitcism.  I'he  ca- 
nonical authority  and  tbe  uiilmrBhtp  oT  tbe  epistle  may 
be  considered  as  unshaken. 

A  question  has  been  r»ised  as  to  whether  the  extant 
EpistliB  to  Ihe  PbiUpinans  is  Ihe  only  one  addreroed  by 
Paul  to  that  Church.  What  has  given  rise  to  this 
question  is  the  expresriM  used  by  tlte  apostle  (lit,  I), 
rd  o^rrd  ypafuv  bpily,  k.tX.,  where  the  writing  of  tbe 
lame  things  to  them  is  supposed  to  refer  to  tbe  identity 
of  what  he  is  now  writing  with  what  he  had  written  iu 
a  previous  letter.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  Puly- 
carp knew  of  more  than  one  epistle  addreraed  by  the 
apostle  to  Ihe  Philippians,  from  his  using  the  plursl  (o[ 
awutv  iipii'  iypa^iv  Ja-iffroXdi)  In  reference  to  what  be 
had  wrUten  to  them.  To  this,  however,  much  w«ght 
cannot  be  attached,  tat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greeks  used  tirivroXot  for  a  single  letter,  as  the  Lat- 
ins used  Htera  (see  a  multitude  of  exampks  in  Ste- 
phans's  Thetayrus,  s.  v.).  That  !*olycarp  knew  of  only 
one  epistle  of  Paul  lo  the  Philippians  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  be  proved  by  tbe  passage  in  the  1  Ith  chap- 
irr  of  his  letter,  preserved  in  the  latin  version,  where 
he  says,  "  Ego  autem  nihil  tale  send  In  vobis  vel  an- 
ilivi,  in  quibtiB  laboravit  beatiis  Paulns  qui  estis  in  prin- 
cipio  epiAiolie  ejus,"  etc.  But,  as  Merer  points  mil, 
"  epistolte"  here  is  not  the  genitive  singular,  but  the 
nominative  plural ;  and  the  meaning  is  not  "  who  are 
in  Ihe  beginning  of  his  epistle,"  which  is  hardly  sense, 
but  (with  allusion  to  2  Cor,  iii,  1)  "who  are  in  the  be- 
ginning [i.  e.  from  tbe  beginning  of  his  preaching  the 
Gospel  among  you— a  common  use  of  dpxvt  which 
was  the  exiwesstnn  probably  used  by  Pulycarp]  bis 
epistle."  It  is  going  too  far,  however,  to  say  thai  this 
passage  has  no  bearing  on  this  question ;  for  if  Meyer's 
construction  be  correct,  it  shows  that  Polycarp  did  use 
tiriaroXni  for  a  single  epistle.  Heyer,  indeed,  trans- 
lates "  who  are  his  epistles ;"  but  if  the  allusion  is  to  2 
Cor.  iii,  1,  vre  must  translate  in  the  singuUr,  the  whole 
Cfaureh  collectively  being  the  epi«tlo,  and  not  each 
member  n  epistle.  Butthog||»th|^u^5,f5,^^*^ 
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csrp  fur  a  plurality  of  epistles  may  be  set  aside,  it  is  less 
easy  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the  exunt  epbtle  it- 
self in  the  passage  cited.  To  refer  rd  aiirn  to  the  pre- 
ceding ynipirf  if  Kvpiift  seems  somewhat  difficult,  fur 
nowhera  previously  in  this  epistlA  has  the  apostle  ex- 
ptmly  ei^ne<l  on  hianadenxoipttf  iv  Kt'piifi,  and  one 
dues  not  see  what  on  this  hypotIie«H  is  the  propriety  of 
Bucb  expresnione  as  ocvqpiiv  and  Aafa\i( ;  and  to  lay  the 
stiess  on  the  ypa^tty,  ae  Wieseler  proposes  (Chromlo- 
fiedet  Ap.  Zeit.  p.  458),  so  as  to  make  the  npusLle  refer 
to  some  terial  message  preriously  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  the  subMance  of  which  be  was  now  about  tu  put 
into  wrMng,  Mens  no  less  so;  for  not  only  does  the 
epistle  contain  no  allnsion  to  any  oral  message,  but  in 
thia  case  the  writer  would  have  said  Ktii  yoa^nv.  A 
large  namber  of  critics  follow  Pelagiiis  in  the  explana- 
tion, "eadem  repetere  qua  pt  tuent  dtxei-am;"  but  it  | 
may  be  doubted  if  so  important  a  clause  may  be  legtti* 
m^ely  dragged  in  to  coniplel«  the  apostle's  meaning, 
without  any  authority  from  the  context.  Hence  many  ' 
have  condiided  that  the  apotlle  tUudes  to  some  written 
communication  previously  sent  by  htm  to  the  Miilip- 
pians  (so  HAhnlein,  Flatt,  Heyer,  Bleek,  Schenkel,  etc). 
But,  beaiiles  the  lack  of  all  evidence  of  such  lost  epistles 
iu  general,  the  assumption  here  must  be  pronounced  in 
a  high  degree  doubtful  and  precarious.  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  rd  airra  refers  to  the  x''ip"*'.  which  is  the 
pervading  thought  of  the  epistle  (i,  4,  18 ;  ii,  17,  etc), 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  the  more  dwelt  upon  as 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  might  very  natu- 
rally have  suggested  the  contrary'  feeling  (hence  itt^ 
pov).  See  EUicott,  ad  loc,  Ewald  (^SttuUdtreibm  den 
Ap.  Paubu,  p.  431)  is  of  opinion  that  Paul  sent  several 
epistles  to  the  Philippians;  and  be  refers  to  the  texto 
ii,  12  and  iii,  18  as  partly  proving  this.  But  some  ad- 
ditional confirmation  or  explanation  of  this  conjecture 
is  requisite  before  it  can  be  admitted  aa  either  probable 
or  necessary. 

There  is  a  break  in  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  epistle,  which  every  careful  reader  must 
have  observed.  It  is  indeed  ijutte  natural  that  an  epis- 
tle written  amid  exciting  circumstances,  personal  dan- 
gers, and  various  distractiima  should  bear  in  one  place 
at  least  a  mark  of  intemiplaon.  Le  Hoyiie  (1685) 
thought  it  was  anciently  divitled  into  two  parts.  Hein- 
richs  (1810).  followed  1^  l*aulua  (1817),  has  conjectured 
from  this  abnipt  recommencement  that  the  two  parts 
are  two  distinct  epistles,  of  which  the  tint,  together 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  epistle  (iv,  21-23),  was  in- 
tended fur  pultlii:  nra  in  the  Church,  md  the  second  ex- 
dusively  for  iheapostlesspecial  friends  in  Philippi.  It  i>t 
not  easy  to  see  what  sufllcient  foundation  exists  for  this 
theory,or  what  ilhistration  ofthe  meaning  of  the  epistle 
could  b^  derived  frtim  it.  It  has  met  with  a  distinct 
reply  from  Kraiise  (18 II  and  1818);  and  the  integrity  of 
the  epu^tle  has  not  been  questional  t>y  recent  critics, 

II.  Time  find  Pliicf  nf  Wri/ing.—The  con&taiit  tradi- 
tion that  this  epistle  was  written  at  Konie  by  Paul  in 
his  captivity  was  impugned  fiiat  by  Oeder  (1782),  who, 
disreganling  the  fact  that  the  apMtle  was  in  prison  (i. 
T,  13, 14)  when  he  wrote,  imagined  that  he  was  at  Oir- 
inth  (see  Wolfs  fnyr  I'kiUAogicee,  iv,  HW,  '270);  and 
then  by  Paulus  (1799),  Schulz  (1829),  H-ittu'er  (1837), 
and  Killiet  (1841),  in  whose  opinion  the  ejiinllc  wax 
written  during  the  apostle's  cnntinement  at  C'^msrea 
(Acta  xxiv,  23).  But  the  references  to  the  "palace" 
(pnetoriuro,  i,  IS),  and  to  ''Cesar's  household"  (iv,  22), 
seem  to  point  to  Rome  rather  than  to  Ciesarea :  an<l 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  apos- 
tle felt  in  Ctesarea  that  extreme  uncertaincy  of  life  con- 
nected with  the  approaching  decinion  ofhifi  cause  which 
he  must  have  felt  towards  the  end  of  his  captivity  at 
Home,  and  which  he  expresses  in  this  epistle  (i,  19, 20; 
ii.  17 ;  iii,  10) ;  and,  further,  the  dissemination  of  the 
Uospel  describet)  in  PhiL  i,  12-18  is  not  %v%a  hinted  at 
in  Luke's  account  of  the  Cesarean  cajrtivity,  but  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  uking  place  at  Home  (comp.  Acu  xxiv. 


28  with  xxviii,  30, 81).  Even  Reus»  (GncK  4.  A'.  7*. 
1860),  who  assigns  to  Ctesarea  three  of  Paul's  cpistla^ 
which  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  wriuco  at 
Borne,  is  dccideil  in  his  oooviction  that  the  EfHstk  lu 
the  Philippians  was  written  at  Kome. 

Assuming  then  that  the  epistle  was  written  at  Sow 
during  the  imprisonment  mentioned  in  the  last  cbapta 
of  the  Acts,  it  may  be  shown  from  a  single  fact  thai  it 
could  not  have  been  written  long  before  the  end  of  the 
two  years.  The  distress  ofthe  Philippians  un  account 
of  Epapbmdilus's  sicknees  was  known  at  Home  wbcn 
the  epistle  was  written ;  this  implies  four  journeys,  sep- 
arated by  aome  indefinite  inter^'aU,  to  or  from  l*hilip|4 
and  Roine,  between  the  commencement  of  Paul's  cap- 
tivity and  the  writing  of  the  epistle.  The  PhilipfKam 
were  informed  of  his  imprisonment,  and  sent  Epapht«- 
ditus;  they  were  informei)  of  their  messenger's  sickne*, 
and  sent  their  message  of  condolence.  Further,  the  ab- 
sence of  Luke's  name  from  the  aalutativna  to  a  Church 
where  he  waa  well  known  implies  that  he  was  afasent 
from  Rome  when  the  epistle  was  written  t  so  doesPanl'* 
declaration  (ii,  20)  that  no  one  who  remained  with  him 
felt  an  equal  interest  with  Timothy  tn  the  welfare  of  the 
Philippians.  Ily  comparing  the  mention  of  Luke  in  CuL 
iv,  14  and  Philem.  24  with  the  abnipt  concliisioo  of  bis 
iMmlive  in  the  Acts,  we  are  led  to  the  inference  that 
he  left  Bome  after  those  two  epistles  were  written  and 
before  the  end  of  the  two  yean'  captivity,  lastly,  it  it 
oin-ioua  from  Phil,  i,  SO  that  Paalr  when  be  wrote,  frit 
his  position  to  be  very  critical,  and  we  know  that  it 
came  more  precarious  as  the  two  years  drew  to  ■  ckw. 
Assuming  that  Paul's  acquittal  and  release  took  fdarr 
in  68,  we  may  date  the  Epistle  to  the  Phitippiana  eatly 
in  that  year. 

IlL  Permtnal  Ciramtlmen  nftkt  Wriltr  at  tie  Tww- 
— 1.  PauPM  eamttelitm  wilk  Phil^tpi  was  of  •  pecnliir 
chuacter,  which  gave  rise  to  the  writing  of  thia  qiistlp. 
That  city,  important  as  a  mart  for  the  produce  of  the 
neighboring  gold-mines,  and  as  a  Roman  strongbnkl 
to  check  the  rade  Tbrsciau  mounisiueers,  was  distin- 
guished as  the  scene  ofthe  great  battle  fatal  to  Bntti» 
and  Camius,  &.C.  42.  More  than  ninety  years  after- 
wards Patil  entered  its  wall*,  accompanied  bw  Silaiv 
who  had  been  with  him  since  he  started  from  Aoiioch. 
and  by  Timothy  and  Luke,  whom  he  afterwards  at- 
tached to  himself;  the  former  at  Derbe,  the  lauer  (guile 
recently  at  Tmas.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the 
patience  of  the  zealous  apostle  had  been  tried  by  hi* 
mysterious  repulse.  Ant  from  Asia,  then  from  IKthjuia 
and  Mysia,  and  that  his  expectations  had  been  stirred 
up  by  the  vision  which  hastened  bis  departure  with  bis 
new-fiHind  associate,  Luke,  from  Troas.  A  awifk  pas- 
sage brought  him  to  the  European  shore  at  Neapoli^ 
whence  he  took  the  road,  about  ten  miles  long,  acruw 
the  mountain  ridge  calletl  Symbolum  to  Philippi  {Aci!< 
xvi,  12).  There,  at  a  greater  distance  from  Jenisalem 
than  any  aposrle  had  yet  (lenetrated,  the  iong-restTaineil 
energy  of  Paid  was  again  employed  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Christian  Church.  Seeking  first  the  Inst 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  he  weat  on  a  SabfaattiHlay 
with  the  fisw  Jews  who  resided  in  PhtUppi  to  their 
smalt  Pmaeucha  on  the  bank  of  the  river  UaDgiin. 
'ilie  missionaries  sat  down  and  spoke  to  the  aseemble'I 
women.  One  of  themf  Lydia,  not  bom  of  the  seed 
Abraham,  but  a  pmeelyle,  whose  name  and  occupation, 
as  well  aa  her  birth,  connect  her  with  Ams,  gave  henl 
unto  Paul,  and  she  and  her  household  were  faaptiml. 
perhaps  on  the  same  Sabbath-day.  Her  house  became 
the  residence  of  the  misstonariee.  Many  days  Ibey  re- 
sorted to  the  Proseucha,  and  the  result  of  their  slutrt 
sojourn  in  Philippi  was  the  conversion  of  many  person* 
(xvi,  40),  including  at  last  their  jailer  and  his  house- 
hold. Philippi  was  endeared  to  Paul,  not  only  by  tlie 
hospitality  of  Lydia,  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  coover^ 
and  the  remarkable  miracle  which  set  a  seal  on  h» 
preaching,  but  also  by  the  Buccessful  exereiaa  of  hn 
misdonarv  activity  after  ^nhog  aiwinae,  and  In-  the 
Digitized  by  ^  -^'^^^^ 
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hippj  conseqaeacw  of  bia  ondtaBtMl  eiKlnimnee  of  ig- 
Mou'nn  which  mnaineil  in  bis  memory  (Phil,  i,  8U> 
•Aw  a  long  iotervaL  Leaving  Timothy  and  hukt  to 
waich  over  the  infant  Church,  Paul  and  SUaa  went  to 
nwakwica  (1  Theaa.  ii,  3),  whither  tbey  were  folkwed 
tw  tht  ahni  of  the  PhilippUna  (Phil,  iv,  16),  and  thence 
«Mtbwatda.  Timothy,  having  probably  carried  out  sim- 
ilar directiooa  to  tbow  which  were  given  to  Titus  (i,  a) 
in  Octe,  soon  rvjoined  Paul.  We  know  not  whether 
Lake  refoaiaed  at  PhilippL  The  next  six  year*  or  his 
bfe  aie  a  Uank  in  our  records.  At  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod be  ii  fimod  a^ui  (Acts  xx,  6)  at  Philippi. 

After  the  lapae  of  five  years,  spent  chiefly  at  Corinth 
and  Epbcaua,  Pkul,  escaping  from  the  incensed  worship- 
pen  of  the  Epheeian  Diana,  passed  through  Macedonia, 
A.Ul  Si,  on  his  way  to  Greece,  accompanied  by  the 
fipbesiana  Tycbicua  and  Trophimus,  and  probably  vis- 
ited Philippi  for  tb«  SMond  tiine,  wid  was  there  Joined 
liy  Timocby.  His  beloved  Philimnans,  free,  it  seems, 
fron  the  oontrovenuee  which  agitated  other  Christian 
dwebta,  became  slill  dearer  to  Paul  on  account  of  (he 
■nlsre  which  tbey  afforded  hiro  when,  emetf^ng  fiom  a 
tesMNi  of  dejection  (2  Cor.  vii,  ft),  oppressed  by  weak 
bodily  health,  and  anxious  for  the  steadfastness  of  the 
chnrchei  which  be  had  planted  in  Asia  and  Achaia,  he 
wrote  at  Philippi  his  second  Episllc  to  the  Corintbians, 

<>n  returning  from  fiiceee,  unable  to  lake  ship  tbeie 
on  aDttNiM  of  tbe  Jewisb  plots  agitnst  hts  life,  he  went 
ihnogb  Macedonia,  seeking  a  favorable  port  for  em- 
torkii^  After  parting  from  his  companions  (Acts  xx, 
41.  he  again  found  a  refuge  among  his  faithful  Philippi- 
IDS,  where  he  spent  some  days  at  Easter,  A.D.  &5,  with 
Lake,  who  accompanied  him  when  he  sailed  from  Ne- 


FiaaUy,  in  bis  Boman  captivity  (A.D.  57),  their 
csie  of  bim  revived  again.  They  sent  Epaphrodituti, 
bfariag  their  alma  fiir  tbe  apostle's  support,  and  ready 
also  to  lender  bis  personal  service  (PbiL  ii,  He 
Kayeii  aome  time  at  Rome,  and  while  employed  as  the 
•raut  of  cnmmimicaiion  between  the  imprisoned  apos- 
tle and  the  Christians,  and  inquirers  In  and  about  Rome, 
Ue  fell  dangCTooely  ilL  When  he  was  aufliiciently  recov- 
md,  l^ul  aent  him  back  to  tbe  niilii^danB,  to  whom 
ke  wai  raj  dear,  and  witb  him  our  epistle.  See  Phi- 
um. 

Z.  Thff  ttatt  of  tMe  Cktirdk  at  Rome  should  be  conud- 
md  before  entering  on  Uie  stndy  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
I^ilippianL  Something  is  to  be  learned  of  its  condi- 
li-m  abnot  A.D.  66  from  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Romans, 
sadmonaboQt  A.D.  68  from  Acta  xzvtit.  Poaaibly  the 
<Mnp«l  was  planted  there  by  some  who  themsdves  re- 
/Tixtd  the  seed  on  the  day  of  Pentecoat  (Acts  ii,  10), 
The  cDoverta  were  drawn  chiefly  from  Gentile  proselytes 
■o  Jadaisa,  partly  also  from  Jews  who  were  such  by  birth, 
«ith  poadbly  a  few  converts  direct  from  heathenism. 
Is  A.D.  &6  Ihia  Church  was  already  eminent  for  its 
Wtb  and  obedience :  it  was  expoeed  to  tbe  nachina- 
oam  t<  ■ebiamatical  teachers ;  and  it  included  two  con- 
teii^  pntiea,  tbe  one  insuting  more  <«  leas  m  obaerr- 
io^  the  Jewish  law  in  additicm  to  fidth  in  Christ  as 
Moemwy  to  salvation,  the  other  repudiating  outward 
xbwrvanoes  even  to  the  extent  of  depriving  their  weak 
imhren  of  such  as  to  them  might  be  really  edifying. 
We  cannot  gather  from  the  Acta  whether  the  whole 
Ckardi  of  Borne  had  then  accepted  the  teaching  of 
IW  as  conveyed  in  his  epistle  to  tbem.  But  it  is  cei^ 
tuA  that  when  he  had  been  two  years  in  Rome,  his 
wil  teaching  was  partly  rejected  by  a  party  which  per- 
^»  may  have  been  connected  with  the  former  of  those 
ikuve  mentioned,  Paul's  presence  in  Rome,  the  free- 
•Jboi  of  flpMch  allowed  to  him,  and  the  personal  freedom 
f(  his  fellow -la  borers  were  the  means  of  infusing  fresh 
■wrionary  acting  into  tbe  Church  (PhiL  i,  12-14). 
It  was  in  the  work  of  Christ  that  Epaphroditvs  was 
*<n  oat  (ii,  80>.  Heaaages  and  letters  passed  between 
At  apeatk  and  distant  cbmcbes ;  and  donbtless  ehurcb- 
a  near  to  Roose,  and  both  members  of  the  Church  and 
VIIL— 4 


inctniren  into  the  new  faith  at  Rome  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  apostle,  and  to  those  who  were  known  to 
be  in  constant  personal  communication  with  him.  Thus 
in  his  bondage  he  was  a  cause  of  the  advancement  of 
the  Gospel  From  his  prison,  as  from  a  centre,  light 
streamed  into  Cxaar'a  household  and  far  beyond  (ir,  22 ; 
i,I2~19).  SkkRomi£. 

IV.  Eject  of  the  Jipittlf.—We  have  no  account  of  the 
reception  of  this  epistle  by  the  Philippians.  Except 
doubtful  traditions  that  Erastus  was  their  first  biriiop, 
and  that  he  with  Lydia  and  Parmenaa  was  martyred  in 
their  city,  nothing  is  recorded  of  them  for  tbe  next  forty- 
nine  yeara.  But  about  A.D.  107  Philipfd  was  visited 
by  Ignatius,  who  was  conducted  through  Neaptdis  and 
Philippi,  and  across  Macedonia,  on  his  way  to  martjrr- 
dnm  at  Rome.  His  visit  was  spee<lily  Tollowed  by  tbe 
arrival  of  a  letter  from  Polycarp  of  ^Smrnla,  which  ac- 
companied, in  compliance  with  a  characteristic  request 
of  the  warm-hearted  Philippians,  a  copy  of  all  (he  let- 
ters of  Ignatius  that  were  in  tbe  poBseasion  of  the 
Church  of  Smyrna.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  tbe 
Philippians  of  A.D.  6ft,  as  drawn  by  Paul,  with  thtax 
BuccesMtrs  in  A.D.  107  as  drawn  by  the  disciple  of  John. 
Steadfastness  in  the  faith,  and  a  joyful  sympathy  with 
sufferers  for  Christ's  sake,  seem  to  have  distinguished 
tlietn  at  both  periods  (PhiL  i,  b,  and  Polyc  £p.  i).  The 
character  of  tbelr  religion  was  the  same  throughont, 
practical  and  emotional  rather  than  speculative :  in  both 
epistles  there  are  many  practical  suggestions,  much  in> 
terchaiige  of  feeling,  and  an  absence  of  doctrinal  discus 
sion.  The  Old  Testament  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  quoted ; 
as  if  the  Philippian  Christians  had  been  gathered  fur 
tbe  most  part  directly  from  the  heathen.  At  each  pe- 
riod falae  teachers  were  seeking,  apparently  in  vain,  an 
entrance  into  the  Phili|)fnan  Church,  flnt  Judaiaing 
Christians,  seeminf^y  putting  out  of  sight  ibe  resurrec- 
tion and  the  judgment  which  afterwards  the  Gnosticiz- 
ing  Christians  openly  denied  (Phil,  iii,  and  Polyc.  vi, 
vii).  At  both  periods  tbe  same  tendency  to  pelty  in- 
ternal quarrels  seems  to  prevail  (Phit.  i,27;  ii,14;  iv.2; 
and  Polyc.  ii,  iv,  v,  xii).  The  student  of  ecclenastical 
history  will  observe  the  faintly  marked  oi);aniution  of 
bi8bop^deacons,and  fnnalecmdjutorB  to  which  Faulie- 
fen  (PhiL  i,  1 ;  iv,  B),  developed  afterwards  into  broad- 
ly  diattngaished  priests,  deacons,  widows,  and  virgina 
(Polyc  iv,  V,  vi).  Though  tbe  Macedonian  churchea 
in  general  were  poor,  at  least  as  compared  with  com- 
mercial Corinth  (2  Cor.  viii,  3),  ret  their  gold-mines 
probably  exempted  the  Philippians  from  the  common 
lot  of  tbdr  neighbors,  and  at  first  enabled  them  to  be 
conspicuously  liberal  in  alms-giving,  and  afterwards  laid 
them  open  to  strong  warnings  against  tbe  love  of  money 
(PhiLiv,15:  2  Cor.  %-iii, 8 ;  and  Polyc. iv,  vi,  xi). 

Now  though  we  cannot  trace  the  immediate  effect  of 
Paul's  epistle  on  the  Philippians,  yet  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  contributed  to  form  (he  character  of  their  Church, 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Polycarp.  It  is  evident  from 
Polycarp's  epistle  that  the  Church,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  guidance  <ii  the  apostle,  had  passed  thnugh  tbose 
trials  of  which  Paul  warned  it,  and  bad  not  gone  back 
from  the  high  degree  of  Christisn  attainments  which 
it  reached  under  Paul's  oral  and  written  teaching  (Polyc. 
i,  iii,  ix,  xi).  If  it  had  made  no  great  advance  in  knowl- 
edge, still  unsound  teachers  were  kept  at  a  distance  from 
its  members.  I'heir  sympathy  with  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors glowed  with  «s  warm  a  flame  as  ever,  whether 
it  was  claimed  by  Ignatiua  or  by  Paul.  They  maintained 
their  ground  with  meek  firmness  among  the  heathen, 
and  slill  held  forth  the  tight  of  an  exemplary  tbongh 
not  a  perfect  Christian  life. 

V.  Scope  and  Contrfitt  of  ihf  Fjrigtlr.—VtmVt  aim  in 
writing  is  plainly  this:  while  acknowledging  the  alms 
nf  the  Philippians  and  the  personal  aervices  of  their 
messenger,  to  give  them  some  information  respecting 
his  own  condition,  and  some  advice  respecting  theirs. 
Perhaps  the  intenuty  of  bis  feelings  and  the  distraction 
of  bis  prison  prevented  the  following  gbriw  jiln  IfUb 
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undeviating  close nra.  For  tb«  pnpanUoiu  for  tho  de- 
putiira  of  Epaphroditu^  uad  the  thought  tbM  be  would 
■ooa  arrive  among  the  warm-hearted  Philipfdam,  filled 
Paul  with  leooUecUons  of  then),  and  revived  hU  old 
feelings  towaida  tboee  fellow-beira  of  his  hope  of  glory 
who  were  so  deep  in  his  heart  (i,  7)  and  ao  often  tn  his 
prayers  (1,4). 

Full  of  gratitude  for  tbia  woric  of  friendly  remem- 
brance and  regard,  Paul  addresaed  to  the  Church  in 
Pbilippi  this  epistle,  in  which,  besides  exfu^ng  his 
tfaaolts  for  their  kindness,  he  pours  out  a  flood  of  elo> 
quenea  and  pathetic  exhortatioii,  suggested  partly  by  his 
own  cireumstaacee,  and  partly  by  what  he  had  learned 
of  tbeir  state  as  a  Church,  lliat  state  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  whole  very  pntsprmus,  as  there  is  much 
commendation  of  the  Philippis;iB  id  the  epistle,  and  no 
coisare  is  expressed  in  any  part  of  it  either  of  the 
Chnrch  aaa  wliol^  or  of  any  individuals  oonoeetcd  with 
it.  At  the  same  time  the  aixMle  deemed  it  necessary 
to  put  them  on  their  gtiard  againM  the  evil  influences 
to  which  they  were  exposed  from  Judaiaing  teachers 
and  false  professors  n(  Chrb'tianity.  These  cautions  he 
interposes  between  the  exborutions  suggested  by  his 
own  state,  and  by  the  news  ht  bMA  receired  cunoeming 
tlw  Pfailippians,  with  which  hia  C|Hstle  oonmencea  and 
with  which  it  doses.  We  may  thus  <Uvide  the  epistle 
into  tkrtt  parts.  In  the  Jtnt  of  these  (1,  ii),  after  the 
OBual  salntatim  mhI  an  outpouring  of  warm-hearted  af- 
fection towards  the  Philipptan  Church  (i,  1-11),  the 
apostle  refers  to  his  own  condition  as  a  prisoner  at 
Home ;  and,  lest  they  should  be  cast  down  at  the  thought 
of  the  unmerited  indignities  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
suffer,  he  assurea  then  that  tbeee  bad  tamed  out  rather 
to  tlM  furtherance  of  that  great  eanae  on  which  bis  baart 
was  eet,  and  for  which  lie  was  willing  to  live  and  labor, 
thoogh,  as  respected  his  personal  feelings,  he  would  rath- 
er depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  he  deemed  to  be 
"far  better"  (12-24).  He  then  passes  by  an  eai^  tran- 
sition to  a  horutory  addresa  to  the  Philippians,  calling 
upon  them  to  maintain  steadfastly  their  profession,  to 
cultivate  hamanity  and  brothetly  lore;  to  work  out 
their  own  salvatiun  with  ftar  and  tremUing,  and  con- 
cluding by  an  appeal  to  their  regard  fur  his  reputation 
as  an  apoetle,  which  could  not  but  be  affected  by  their 
conduct,  and  a  reference  to  his  reason  for  sending  to  them 
£paphTudituB  instead  of  Timothy,  as  he  had  originally 
designed  (i,  25;  it,  80).  In  part  tfcond  he  strenuously 
eantiuiis  Ibem,  as  already  observed,  agunst  Judaizing 
teachers,  whom  he  stigmatizes  as  "dogs"  (io  leArence, 
probably,  to  their  impudent,  snariing,  and  qnanelaorae 
batrits), "  evil-wurkers,"  and  "  the  oonctdon by  which 
latter  terra  he  means  to  intimate,  as  Tfaeophylact  re- 
marks (ad  loc.),  that  the  circumcision  in  which  the  Jews 
■0  much  gloried  had  now  ceased  to  possees  any  spiritual 
isignificance,  and  was  therefore  no  better  than  a  useless 
mutilation  of  the  person.  On  this  theme  be  enlarges, 
making  refierenoe  to  bis  own  standing  as  a  Jew,  and  in- 
timating that,  U' under  the  Christian  dispensation  Jew- 
ish descent  and  Jewish  privileges  were  to  go  for  any- 
thing, no  one  could  have  stronger  claims  on  this  ground 
than  he;  but  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  however 
be  had  once  valued  these,  he  now  counted  them  "  all 
but  knn  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ" 
(iii,  1-12).  A  refereooe  to  his  own  sanctided  ambition 
to  advance  in  the  service  of  Christ  leads  him  to  exhort 
the  Philippians  to  a  similar  a(ririt;  ftnm  this  he  panes 
to  caution  them  against  unnecessary  contention,  and 
against  those  who  walk  disorderly,  concluding  by  re- 
minding them  of  the  glorions  hopes  which,  as  Chris- 
tians, they  entertained  (ver.  18-21).  In  the  third  part 
we  have  a  scries  of  admonitions  to  individual  members 
of  the  Church  at  Philippi  (iv,  1-8),  followed  by  some 
general  exhortations  to  eheerfhlneas,  moderaU«i,*pr^\-cr, 
and  good  conduct  (ver.  4-9) ;  after  which  come  a  series 
of  alluHons  to  the  apostle's  circumstances  and  feelinpi, 
his  thanks  to  the  Philippians  for  their  seasonable  aid,  and 
bis  concluding  benedictions  and  salutatimiB  (ver.  10-28). 


VI.  ChartKUritfic  Ftatuns  of  Ike  EputU.—^TtafAi 
full  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  amid  adrersitj,  like  tt« 
apostle's  midnight  hymn  from  the  depth  (rf*  hia  Fhilip- 
pian  dungeon,  this  epistle  went  forth  from  his  prison  si 
Kome.  In  most  otber  e[Hslles  he  writes  with  a  sa»- 
tained  efibrt  to  instruct,  or  with  sorrow,  or  with  indig- 
nation ;  he  is  striving  to  supply  imperfect,  or  to  mrtei 
erroneous  leaching,  to  put  down  scandalous  impuritr, 
or  to  heal  achism  in  the  Cburdi  which  he  addrcsm. 
But  in  this  ^istle,  though  he  knew  tbe  PhilipfasDi 
intimately,  aud  was  not  blind  to  the  Ciulta  and  uxina- 
cies  to  fault  of  some  of  them,  yet  he  mentions  no  nil 
so  cbaiUcteristic  of  tbe  whole  Church  as  to  call  liir  gen- 
eral censure  on  his  part  or  amendment  on  theirs.  Of  ill 
his  cystica  to  churches,  none  has  so  little  of  an  ofikisl 
character  as  this.  He  withholds  his  title  of  "apoMle' 
in  the  inscription.  We  loae  ught  of  bis  high  authority-, 
and  of  the  subordinata  porilion  vS  the  worshippen  liy  the 
fiva>dde ;  and  we  are  admitted  to  aee  the  free  actioD  of 
a  heart  growing  with  insfuied  Chriatian  lore,  and  u 
hear  the  utterance  of  the  highest  friendship  addnased 
to  equal  friends  conscious  of  a  connection  which  is  not 
earthly  and  temporal,  but  in  Christ,  for  eternity.  Whs 
that  bears  in  mind  the  condition  of  Paul  in  his  Roasss 
prisoa  can  read  unmoved  of  hia  oontinual  inycn  for 
his  distant  friends,  hb  conatant  aenae  of  tb^fUknnhip 
with  him,  his  joyful  remembrance  of  tbeir  past  Chtis>  j 
tian  course,  his  confidence  in  their  future,  hia  tradrr  I 
yearning  after  them  all  in  Christ,  his  eagerness  to  cum- 
municate  to  them  his  own  circumstances  and  feelii^ 
his  carefulness  to  prepare  them  to  repel  any  evil  froa 
within  or  from  withuot  which  might  dim  tbe  br^bi- 
ness  of  their  S(uritaal  gracea?  Love,  at  once  teitdff  sod 
watchful—that  knre  which  "is  of  God*— is  tbe  kcymsts 
t^thw  epistle;  and  in  thia  epistle  only  we  hear  m  »• 
dcrtone  <^  any  diSeraM  foeKng.  Just  enough,  and  as 
more,  ia  shown  of  his  bwa  harassing  trials  to  let  us  see 
bow  deep  iu  hia  heart  was  tbe  sptnig  of  that  JecGs^ 
and  how  ba  was  lefteshcd  by  ita  aweet  and  soetkaig 
flow. 

VII.  CommaHarieB, — The  following  are  the  excgetiGsl 
helps  specially  on  this  entire  epistle ;  a  few  of  the  boN 
important  arc  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Tirv 
torinus.  In  Ep.  ad  Ph.  (in  Hai,  ScripL  VH.  Ill,  i,  61 : 
Pseudo-Hieronymus,  ConmentarU  (in  Opp,  \_8Mjtpo»,\ 
xi,  101 1);  Chrysoetom, HontUia  (Gr.et  Lauin  Opp.xi, 
208;  also  in  Erasmi  (>pp.viii,  819;  in  EngL  [indudinf! 
other  episUes]  in  Lib.  of  Falken,  xiv,  Oxf.  1843, 8vs); 
Zwingli,^anofofiOHe«  (Tigur.l&8l,4to;  also  in £>pp. if, 
504);  Hoflbann,CoaiaimfarMs(BasiLl&4l,8ro>;  firm 
KtpSeatio  (Frnc  1648;  Svo;  alao  in  Of^  rii);  Od- 
vin,  ConunnUtrn  (In  Oj^  often ;  separately  in  EngL  by 
neckct,  Lond.  1&84,  fol.;  by  Johnston  [indud.  CoL], 
EdinU  1842, 12mo;  by  Pringle  [indud. CoLand  TbeiL| 
Edinb.  1861,  Svo);  Major,  EHarratio  [iiidnd.  CoL  sod 
ThesB.]  (Vilemh,  l&H,  1561,  Svo);  Ridley,  Ezp^iliim 
(in  Bichmond's  Fatker$,  ii);  Weller,  Commattarin  [ia- 
clud,  Theas.]  (Norib,  1661,  Svo) ;  Salboiit,  Commr^rii 
[indud.  other  epistles]  (Antw.  1661,  Svo;  alao  in  Off. 

'  CoL  Agr.  1568,  ful.) ;  Mitsculus.  Commntnriut  [inrlud 
CoL,  TheM,  and  I  Tim.]  (BasiL  1565,  1678,  1696,  (i>l); 

'  Aretius,  ComnKtOarii  [includ.  CoL  and  Thess.]  (Hur)r. 

I  l&SO,  Svo) ;  Olevian,  ffottB  [indud.  CoL]  (Geo.  1581^ 

;8vo);  Steuart  (Roman  Oath.),  ConmatiaTVu  (Ingdtt. 
1695,  4to);  Zanchius,  Cot>ai»enlarvu  [includ.  CuL  sod 
Thess.]  (Ncost.  1596,  foL;  also  ni  0^  vi) :  Weinrich, 
ErptieaHo  (lips.  l«16,4to) ;  Airay,  Ijtetura  (Land.  1618, 
4to) ;  Bsttus,  ConmeniaTitu  (Rest.  1827, 4lo) ;  Tebsqud 
(Rom.Cath.),ComnwM&irn  (Liigd.  1628-82;  Aniw.l6S7. 
1661;  VeiL  1646,  2  vols.  foL);  Schotan,  Commtidana 
(Franeck.  16S7,  4to);  Crell,  Commntnriut  (in  Offi.\, 
60 1 ) :  Mreifuhr,  CommtmfaHoim  ( Altorf,  1 64 1 ,  4ta) ;  Coc-  ' 
ceius,  CiMMa»flifariM«  (in  0pp.  t)  ;  DailU,  £>po*i(BM  (2d 
ed.  Oen.  1659-40,  2  vda.  Svo;  in  English  b>-  Sherman,  ' 
Lond.  1841,  Svo) ;  Scheid,  Disputationn  (Argent.  1668, 
4to);  &eitbanpt,v4«wiKi(ftwr»0Ne>  (HoLi69e,17(e,4to); 
Hazevoet,  VtrUaariy  (L^j^lQ^4^^VuiTA,  F*r- 
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U»niy  ([includ.  Rum.]  Htrlem,  1721,4to:  in  lAt.[in- 
dallUar.,E)ilk,UKlUiiL]  Amei.  17ilS,  4u>) ;  BuMhing. 
htradadio  (HaH7^4ut);  Dm.txtijttica  (Tub. 
i:n,4la-,  aim  in  r>p«M'.  i,80t-ti7);  Am  Entle,  Atmota- 
Amt  (fuc.  i,  ii.  Torg.  1789  -92 ;  Viteb.  179M-1803, 8vu) ; 
ftalm,Dt  tempore,  ate  (Jen. \'99,ilo)i  l^ng,  Brurieit. 
{Samab.  and  AlL  1800,  Svo) ;  K»u«e,  A  n  dicertis  horn, 
taipl^tte.  {Htgiom.  1811,  4to;  aitu  in  Oputc.  p.  l-H)  ; 
tims,  D*  J^v-  eomHtione  (U  K  18S&,  8vo);  •Rbein- 
wtld,  VvmmeH/ar  (Berl.  1827,  8vo);  Acaucr,  Lecturtt 
(LmkLI827,8to);  Kettig,  QtrtFfrioM'x  ((>ieM.  18S1,8vo); 
.Vhitts,  D.  CkriitL  Gemriite  xu  PltiL  (Zur.  ISdS,  8vo) ; 
CaAbom,  Uttura  (N.  Y.  1833, 8vo) ;  Puurant,  A  ude- 
^  (Bule,  1SS4,  8vo) ;  Baynea,  CommaUary  (Lond. 
1884,  linw) ;  Mulbics,  ErUdr.  (Greifaw.  ISS&,  Svo) ; 
'Mogrr,  Exigiue  [includ.  CoL]  (Par.  1887,  Svo) ;  *Van 
Hcngal,  CaMMnriaHvj  (L.  B.  1888,  Svo);  Hdlenanit, 
Cmmatarii  (Lipa.  1689, 8vo) ;  Aouk,  ErktSr.  (HMwr. 
18S«;8ra);  Ncu,  Ditcourta  (Load.  1841, 8m) ;  Rilliet. 
fawfteire  (Gen.  and  Par.  1641,  8vu) ;  Hall,  Erpori- 
fm(LooiL  1848, Svo) ;  Neander,  ErlSm. (Beri.  1849, 8vo; 
in  EngL  by  Hra.  Conant,  N.  Y.  1851, 12nin) ;  Robertaon, 
IjKtwm  (LmkL  1849,  ISmo);  B.  Cnuiits^  CommnOar 
(Jen.  1849, Svo);  Kjthler,  Avdtgmg  (Kiel,  1866,  Svo); 
ToUar,  Duamrwn  (Lond.  I8U,  12iDo)}  *Weiaa,  AuaU- 
yng  (BerL  1868,  Svo) ;  *Ellieatt,  Commnaar^  [iaclud. 
CoL  and  Fhlkro.]  (Lond.  1868.  Svo);  Jalho,  ErU&r. 
(HiUnb.  1868,  Svo) ;  'Eadie,  Commealarg  (Lond.  1868, 
IWl,  8vo);  Shult«,  Commeiaary  (Lond.  1861,  Svo); 
S<toikel,  KriSat.  [tnclnd.  Eph.  and  Col]  (Leipz.  1862, 
flm);  Ncwland,  Catma  (Lond.  1S62,  Svo);  Vaughan, 
IjtemirtM  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1864,  Svo);  Todd,  EsepomtioH 
(LonL  1864, Svo) ;  'Lightfoot,  Commmtmy  (hand.  1S68, 
isn^  8vo> ;  Jdkimam,  Leeture$  (Lond.  1876,  Svo).  See 
EruruL 

Phmppintt  Islands,  dtnated  in  6»  aiy-tV>  42' 
N.  be,  and  1 17°  I4'~I263  4'  E.  long.,  in  ttae  great  In- 
dian Archipdago,  to  the  north  of  Borneo  and  Celebea, 
an  Bote  than  twelve  hundred  in  number,  and  have 
aa  area  of  about  loO^OOO  aqoare  milea.  The  popula- 
liw  ii  t>ver  ^jOOOfiOO,  time  fimrtbs  of  whom  are  sub- 
ject to  Spaitk  Tlie  reminder  an  governed,  aecoiding 
to  thoT  own  lawa  and  cuatonu,  by  independent  native 
paiaeeL  Laiaon,  in  the  north,  baa  an  area  of  61,800 
Mfun  mileA,  and  Mindanao,  or  Hagindanao,  in  the 
•uutb,  Tally  tafiW).  The  islanda  lying  between  Luzon 
and  HlodaBao  are  called  the  Biaayaa,  the  largest  of 
vbieh  arc:  Samar,  area  18,020  square  miles;  Miiidoro, 
11600;  Panav.  11.840;  Uyte,  10,080:  Negroa,  6300  i 
VaabMct  4200;  and  Zebu,  3863.  Tbeie  are  apwarda  <rf' 
a  ttimiiiii*  kaeer  tikuda  of  which  little  la  known.  To 
the  aooib-weat  of  the  Biaaya*  lies  the  long,  narrow  imI- 
aad  of  Pafagoa  or  I^wan,  funned  of  a  mountain-chain 
>iifc  low  cnaat-iima,  cut  with  numeroua  atrearan,  and 
cieecdiDgly  fertile.  The  foieets  abound  in  ebony,  log- 
guo-mea,  and  bambooa.  To  the  north  of  Luzon 
fia  the  Batanen,  Baabee^  and  Babnyan  idanda,  tht  flrat 
iwo  groopa  having  about  8000  inbatntanta,  the  last  un- 
PmtM.  The  Sookio  lalands  form  a  long  chain  from 
HiodaDw  tu  Borneo,  having  the  same  mountainous  and 
nlcanic  atnacture  aa  the  Philipi»ne  Islands,  and  all  are 
pnbaUy  fn^menta  of  a  submerged  continent  Many 
active  Tolcanoea  are  acattered  through  the  islands; 
X^aa,  in  Luzon,  and  Buhayan,  in  Mindanao,  often 
oaiiag  ipMt  devastation.  The  monntain-cbaina  run 
Mfth  and  sooth,  and  never  attain  a  greater  elevation 
ilua  7000  fcet.  The  islaiid*  have  many  rivef%  the 
n«ta  ate  indented  with  deep  baya,  and  there  ate  many 
bto  in  tbe  interior.  Earthquakes  are  frequent  and 
fcrnKtivc.  Tbe  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  exmpt  where 
Tttaaive  maiabea  occur.  In  Mindanao  are  numeroua 
itfci^  which  expand  during  the  rainy  season  into  in- 
taH  aeaiL  Sain  nay  be  expected  from  Hay  to  Deoem- 
Wr.  and  ftoea  Jnita  to  November  the  land  it  flooded, 
rakat  barricaaea  are  experienced  in  the  north  of  Lu- 
tai  and  went  coaat  of  Uindanao.  Eapedally  during  the 
tegw  of  lk«  BODaoom^  attnoa  of  wind,  lain,  thunder 


and  lightniug  prevail.  The  weather  u  very  fine,  and 
heat  mtHleraie,  from  December  to  Hay,  when  the  ten- 
perahire  rapidly  riaes  and  becomes  oppressive,  except 
lor  a  short  time  after  a  GUI  of  rain.  The  tmilily  of  the 
auil  and  the  humid  atmoephere  produce  a  richness  of  veg- 
etation which  is  nowhere  surpMsed.  Blossoms  and  fruit 
hang  together  on  the  trees,  and  the  cultivated  (ieMs 
yield  a  OMistant  succesnon  of  crope.  Immenae  forests 
apread  over  tbe  Philippine  Islands,  clothing  the  moun- 
tains to  their  summits;  ebony,  iron-wood,  cedar,  aapan- 
wood,  gum-treei^  etc.,  biitng  laced  together  and  gar- 
landed by  the  buah-iope  or  palaaan,  which  attaina  a 
length  of  aeveral  hundred  feet.  Tbe  variety  of  fruit- 
treea  is  great,  including  the  orange,  citron,  bread-fhiit, 
mango,  cocoa-nut,  guava,  Umarind.  rnae-apple,  etc; 
other  important  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  be- 
ing the  banana,  plantain,  pine-apple,  augar-cane,  cot- 
ton, tobwjcot  indigo,  coffee,  cocoa,  cinnamon,  vanilla, 
caaaia,  the  areca-nut,  ginger,  pepper,  etc.,  with  rice, 
wheat,  maize,  and  various  other  cereals.  Gold  is  fuund 
in  river-beds  and  detrital  deposits,  being  uaed,  in  the  form 
of  dust,  as  tbe  medium  of  exchange  in  Mindanao.  Iron 
is  plentiful,  and  fine  coal-beds,  from  one  to  four  feet 
thick,  have  been  found.  Copper  has  long  been  worked 
in  Luzon.  Tbere  are  also  Umeatone,  a  fine  variegated 
marble,  aulpbnr  in  unlimited  quantity,  quickailver,  ver- 
milion, and  saltpetre — tbe  enlphor  beltig  found  both 
native  and  in  combination  with  copper,  anenle,  and 
iron.  Except  the  wild-cat,  beaata  of  prey  are  unknown. 
Tbere  are  ojten,  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  awine,  batts, 
squirrels,  and  a  great  variety  of  roonkeya.  The  jun- 
glea  swarm  with  lizatde,  snakes,  and  other  reptilea;  the 
riven  and  lakes  with  crocodilea.  Huge  apideia^  taran- 
tulas^ white  ant^  moaquitoci^  and  loenata  are  plagnea 
whhsh  fbrm  a  aelniff  to  the  beautiful  fireflies,  tbe  brill- 
iant queen -beetle  {Klater  noctUuau),  the  melody  of 
myriads  of  Inrda,  the  turtle-doves,  pheasants,  birda-o^ 
paradise,  and  many  lovely  species  of  paroquets,  with 
which  the  forests  are  alive.  *'  Hives  of  wild  bees  hang 
from  tbe  branches,  and  alongside  of  them  are  tbe  nests 
of  humming-btrda  dangling  in  the  wind."  The  cavema 
along  the  shorea  are  frequented  by  the  swallow,  whoae 
edible  nest  is  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  a  rich  delicacy. 
Some  of  them  are  also  tenanted  by  multitudes  of  bats 
of  immense  uze.  BuffiUoes  are  used  for  tillage  and 
draught;  a  small  horse  for  riding.  Fowls  are  plentiful, 
and  incredible  numbers  of  ducks  are  artificially  hatched. 
Fish  ia  in  great  abundance  and  variety.  Mother-of- 
pearl,  cOTsl,  amber,  and  tDrt<Mae4t)ell  are  important  ar- 
tidea  of  comiserofc  The  principal  exporta  are  angar, 
tobacco,  dgan,  indigo,  Manilla  hemp,  coffee,  rice,  dye* 
woods,  bides,  gold-dust,  and  beeawax. 

Nfitire  Pi>patafiofi,~The  Tagala  and  Biaayaiu  are  the 
most  numen>ua  native  races.  They  dwrll  in  the  cities 
and  cultivated  lowlands;  2,d00,000  being  converts  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  a  considerable  number,  espe- 
cially of  the  Ksayajis,  Mohammedan.  I'he  muuniain 
difltricts  are  inhaldted  by  a  negro  race,  who,  in  features, 
Rtature,  and  savage  mode  of  living,  closely  resemble  the 
Alfoora  of  the  interior  of  Papua,  and  are  probably  the 
aborigines  driven  back  before  the  inroads  of  tbe  Ma- 
laya, A  few  of  the  negroes  are  Cbrintian,  but  they  are 
chiefly  idolaters,  or  without  any  manifest  form  of  relig- 
ion, and  roaming  about  in  familiar  without  fixed  dwell- 
ing. The  Mestiios  form  an  influential  part  of  tbe  pop- 
ulMkm;  by  tbidr  activity  ensinaainK  the  greatcat  duve 
of  the  trade.  TKeae  are  rooaily  of  Chhuse  fathenaod 
native  mothera. 

Tbe  leading  mercantile  houses  are  English  and  Amer^ 
ican,  British  and  American  merchants  enjoy  the  lar- 
gest share  of  the  busines^  the  exports  to  lireat  Britain 
being  upwards  of  £1.600,000  sterling  yearly,  and  tbe 
impnta  thence  nearly  of  the  same  value.  There  are 
•even  British  bouses  eauhlished  at  Manilla,  and  one  at 
Iloilo^  in  the  populous  and  productive  island  of  Panay, 
which  ia  tbe  cenlra  of  an  increasing  trade.  The  total 
exporta  and  imports  of  tbe  Philippiiw-  EaUmds  hare  a 
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value  of  about  £6,000,000  jtaAy.  The  Chiow  exeidae 
\-«rio<u  trades  and  cdUngs,  remaiDing  only  for  a  time, 
and  never  bringing  their  wivea  with  them.  The  prin- 
cipal huiguages  are  the  TagaleM  and  Biaayan.  Kice, 
aweet  potatoes,  fbb,  desh,  and  fruits  form  the  food  of 
the  Tagals  and  BiBayans,whi>  usually  drink  only  water, 
though  Bouietimes  indulging  in  cocoa-wine.  Tobacco 
ia  used  by  alL  They  are  gentle,  hospitable,  fond  of 
dancing  and  cock-fighting.  Education  is  far  behind; 
it  is  similar  to  what  it  was  in  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  ii  enUfdy  under  the  contnil  of  the  Komuh 
priesthood,  who  ve  gomned  by  ao  archlnahop  (of  Ma- 
nilla), and  the  biahope  of  New  Segovia,  Nueva  Caceres, 
and  Zebu,  Religious  processions  are  the  pride  of  the 
peopla,  and  are  formed  with  great  parade,  thousands  of 
persons  carrying  wax-candles,  etc 

The  Sooloo  Ii^nds  have  a  population  of  160,000;  are 
governed  by  ■  sultan,  whose  capital  ia  Sung,  in  6°  1' 
N.  lat.,  and  120^  66'  51"  E.  long.,  who  abo  rules  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Paragoa,  the  nonhem  oomer  only 
being  subject  to  Spain.  Luzon  has  a  population  of 
2,500,000,  one  fifth  part  being  independent;  the  Bi«aya 
Islands,  2,000,000,  of  whom  three  fourths  are  under 
Spanirii  rule.  The  population  of  Panay  amounts  to 
750,000,  and  that  of  Zebu  to  160,000.  Of  the  numbers 
in  Mindanao  nothing  is  known ;  the  distrieta  of  Zanibo- 
angi,  liKaainia^  and  Caragan,  with  100,000  inhabiunts, 
being  all  that  is  subject  to  Spain.  The  greater  part  of 
the  island  is  under  the  sultan  of  Mindanao,  resident  at 
SeUnga,  in  7°  9'  N.  Ut.,  and  124=>  38'  E.  long.,  who, 
with  his  feudatory  chiefs,  can  bring  together  an  army 
of  ;00,OOn  men.  He  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Span- 
iards. Besides  Manilla,  there  are  very  many  large  and 
important  cities,  especlaUy  in  Luxon,  Panay,  and  Zebu. 
The  great  centres  of  trade  are  Manilla,  in  Luzon,  and 
lloilo,  in  Panay.  The  Philippine  IbUiiiIs  were  discov- 
ered in  1521  by  Magellan,  who,  af^r  visiting  Mindanao, 
sailed  to  Zebu,  where,  uking  part  with  the  king  in  a 
war,  he  was  wounded,  and  died  at  Mactan  April  26, 
1521.  Some  years  later  tlie  Spanish  court  sent  an  ex- 
pedition under  Villabos,  wlio  named  the  islaiKis  in  honor 
of  the  prince  of  Aaturias,  afterwards  Philip  IL  For 
some  time  the  chief  Spanish  settlement  was  on  Zebu ; 
tKit'  in  1581  Haiiilla  was  built,  and  has  since  continued 
to  be  the  seat  of  government.  See  Semper,  Die  Phf- 
lippinen  u.ihre  Bewukatr  {Vi Wrzh.  I8G9) ;  and  YAsReum 
im  A  rchipel  der  PkUqtpmen  (Lei|i9.  1867-78,  8  vols. 
8vo) ;  Eaii,  Papvoju,  eh.  vii ;  A  ettdemjh  Aug.  15, 1873, 
p.  811. 

PhUlpplnB,  a  Hmall  Russian  sect,  so  called  from  the 
rininder,  Philip  PuMiuwiiit,  under  whose  leadership  thet- 
emigrated  from  Kuiwia  to  Uvonia  near  the  beginnini^ 
of  the  18th  cenlnrv,  are  a  branch  of  the  Rasknlnikri 
(().  v.).  They  call  th^-mselves  Starowrrski,  or  "  Old- 
j'aith  Men,"  because  they  cling  with  the  utmost  tenacity 
lo  the  old  service-books,  the  old  verainn  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  old  bjrmn  and  prayer  bnuks  of  the  Knsso-Groek 
Church,  in  the  exact  form  in  which  those  books  stood 
before  the  revision  which  they  underwent  at  the  hands 
of  the  patriarch  Nikon  (q.  v.)  near  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  There  are  two  clasaes  of  the  Raskolniks — one 
which  recof^nises  popes  (or  priestti) ;  the  other,  which 
admits  no  priest  or  other  clerical  functionary.  The 
Philippins  are  of  the  latter  class;  and  they  not  only 
themselves  refuse  all  priestly  ministrations,  but  they  re- 
gard all  such  ministrations — baptisni,  marriage,  sacra- 
ments— as  invalid ;  and  they  rebaptize  all  who  join  their 
sect  from  other  Ruwian  communitiefw  All  their  own 
ministerial  offices  arc  discharged  by  the  Slarik,nr  parish 
elder,  who  for  the  lime  takes  the  title  tif  pope,  and  ia  re- 
quired to  observe  celibacy.  But  the  preaching  in  per- 
mitted to  any  one  who  feehi  himself  ''called  In-  the 
Spirit"  t<)  undertake  iL  Among  the  Philippins  the  apirit 
of  fanatidsm  at  times  has  run  to  the  wildest  excesses. 
They  refuse  oaths, and  decline  to  enter  mililar}-  sen-ice; 
and  ir  was  on  this  account  and  like  incompatibilities 
that  they  were  forced  to  emigrate,  under  the  leadership 


of  Philip  Pustoswilit, "  the  saint  ot  the  Dcant."  Thy 
are  now  settled  partly  in  Pidiah  Uttauania,  partly  in 
East  Pmssia,  where  they  have  several  small  settlmwau 
with  churches  of  their  own  rite.  They  are  reported  to 
be  a  peaceable  and  orderly  race.  Their  principal  puranit 
is  agriculture;  and  their  thrifty  and  indartrioaB  bibils 
have  secured  for  tbem  the  good-will  of  the  land-fcofit^ 
etors  as  well  aa  of  the  government. 

They  are  aometimes  called  Brilam,  or  TWvn^  fm 
their  tendency  to  suicide,  which  they  eonader  merit*- 
riouB,  and  which  they  acccndingly  court,  sometimes  bury- 
ing themselves  alive,  sometimes  starving  themselvei 
to  death.  Accusations  of  laxity  of  morals  have  been 
brought  against  them,  of  renouncing  marriage,  and  tir- 
ing in  spiritual  brotherhood  and  sLtterhouil,  the  truth  «( 
which  has  never  been  clearly  establisbetl ;  fur  when  the 
empre«  Anne  (A.D.  17S0-1740)  sent  rommiauonen  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  their  monasteries,  they  shut 
themselves  up,  and  burned  tbemselvea  alive  within  dteir 
own  walls,  rather  than  give  anv  evidence  on  the  subject. 
See  Platon.  Gndc  ChvrtA  (see  Index).  (J.  H.W.) 

PhUippiBtl  ia  the  name  of  that  sect  or  party  amoog 
the  Lutherans  who  were  the  foUuwen  of  Philip  Melanc- 
tlHHi.  He  had  strenuously  opposed  the  UbiquisU,  who 
aroae  in  hia  time ;  and  the  dispute  growing  still  houei 
after  bis  death,  the  University  of  Wiitenbe^,  wbo  es- 
poused Melancthra's  opinion,  were  called  by  the  Fla- 
cians,  who  attacked  it,  PhUippi»l$.  They  were  itioQgcsi 
in  that  universityi  the  opposite  party  controUing  the 
University  of  Jena.  Ilie  Fhillpiriste  were  in  the  tod 
Bccused  of  being  Calvinisis  at  heart,  and  were  iBucfa 
persecuted  by  the  ultra-Lutheran  party.  See  the  dtSu- 
ent  works  on  the  Rrformoiiott  (q.  v.),  and  the  long  tna- 
tise  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopaiiie,  xi,  537-546.  See  alw 
ADIArUOBISTlC  CoMTBOvimar ;  Mklancthoii. 

PhlUppB,  Dirk,  one  of  the  most  eminent  co-lahof^ 
era  of  Simon  Menno  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  1604  at  Leu- 
warden,  the  capital  of  Friraland,  of  Komish  parent^. 
He  was  carefully  and  piously  reared,  and  had  unusual 
educadoual  fkcilitiea  in  his  time.  When  the  Anabap- 
tists came  to  Prieeland,  Philippe,  who  was  then  a  de- 
voted Romanist,  soon  became  interested  in  the  new 
doctrines;  and  after  his  brother  Ubbo,  a  common  me- 
chanic, had  embraced  the  modem  teachings  and  Iwcmne 
a  preacher.  Dirk  also  found  pleasure  in  them ;  fonouk 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  was  rebaptized.  As  a  preacher 
of  the  new  doctrines  he  was  stationed  at  Appingadaai 
(<>miiingen),  and  contenteil  himselfin  thatposhioa  aoiil 
the  AnalMptisI*  advocated  the  extreme  socialiBtie  viewK. 
About  the  year  IW4  or  16SA  these  twn  brotben  cane 
nut  boldly  against  the  MUnster  ideas  of  the  Anabaplisiik 
and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  revolntion  which 
Menno  shortly  after  effected.  AAer  1536  the  btvtben 
I'hilippB  disappear,  and  are  but  little  heard  oC  At 
the  conference  of  the  different  Aimbaptists  held  at  Bock- 
hull,  in  Westphalia,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  beeti  pres- 
ent. In  IMS  we  And  them  at  Emden.  After  that  we 
only  meet  Dirk  now  and  then,  but  always  in  doeest  iati- 
macy  vrith  Menno.  Ubbo  finally  separated  from  both 
Dirk  and  Menno,  and  took  a  conciliatory  poMttoo  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  Romanists.  But  Dirk  re- 
mained true  to  Menno,  and  ever  after  is  warmly  com- 
mended by  the  great  Dutch  Refurmer  and  founder  cJibe 
Quaken  of  HoiUnd.  After  the  death  of  Simon  Mcnna. 
Dirk  was  more  or  less  involved,  and  that  unhappily,  in 
the  Gontroverriea  which  agitated  the  Dutch  Anabaptitfik 
In  I5C8  he  was  at  Dantzic,  but  was  so  much  sought  after 
at  home  that  the  sixty-four-years-old  man  conwnted  to 
return  to  Emden.  He  died  there  in  l.%8  or  I6T0.  His 
many  pamphleteering  publications  have  been  cullecled 
in  hi«  Enchiriiliun,ox  "  Hand-book,"  among  which  tbm 
is  an  Apoloffjf  or  I^J'fttce  of  tke  AnabaptiiOi ;  a  treatise 
on  CkrMan  Marriagr,  etc.  It  is  the  univenal  testi- 
mony of  Proteatants  and  RMnaniMa  that  Diric  PbiUpps 
was  a  very  learned  man,  well  versed  in  the  classical 
languages, and  a  pulpit  oratorof  the  verr  highest  order. 
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Sec  Gent,  A  ttfitng  v.  FoTtgang  ier  StrtUif^xUen  unter 
den  Tamfgeimitlem:  BUup.  Teu  Gate,  Gndt.  dtr  Tavf- 
gmmien.  8ee  alaa  Menkomtes,  uid  tfae  literature 
ibcnUi  appended.  (J.  H.  W.) 
PhUipps.  Ubbo.  See  Philipps,  Dmc 
PhillppcohJO,  Moses,  a  not«d  Hebraut,  was  bom 
Mir  9.  Uli,  in  Sandereleben,  i  sniaU  town  on  the  Wip- 
per,  and  waa  destined  for  a  rabbinate  by  hia  parents, 
»)w  bfgan  Bo  initiate  him  into  Hebrew  when  he  was 
teuoAy  four  yean  of  afjt.  In  1767  he  was  sent  to  ■ 
iriMnic  Kbool  at  Halbeiratadt,  where  he  was  inatmcted 
in  lite  Talmod  and  other  branchea  of  rabbinic  litera- 
ture. He  then  went  to  Brunawick,  where  he  devoted 
hiaiKlf  to  tlie  study  of  the  sciences  generally,  aiul  in 
particular  Hebrew  philolo((y,  acquiring  a  most  classical 
•nd  charming  style  in  UcImvw  composition.  In  1799, 
wba  only  fiMr-and- twenty,  he  was  appointed  maater 
af  the  noted  Jewish  sobool  at  Deseaa,  where  the  eel- 
efanted  historian  Joet  and  the  philosopher  Mendels- 
sohn, were  educated.  Here  Philippsohn  proeecuted  more 
nslmisly  tlian  ever  the  study  Hebrew  and  tlie  Hebrew 
Scriptores,  and  determined  to  conttuue,  with  the  aid  of 
his  three  ooUeagiies,  the  great  Bible  work  oommenced 
Mendelsanhn  (<|.  v.),  selecting  the  minor  prophets  Tor 
their  conjoint  labor.  Philippsohn  undertook  to  trans- 
late and  ezpowKl  Hoaea  and  Joel,  bdng  the  two  most 
diCcnIt  books  of  the  twelve  minor  propheta ;  his  ool- 
Issgne  Wirff  the  transition  and  exposition  of  Obadish, 
Hicah,  Habakkuk,  and  Zephaniab ;  bis  colleague  Sol- 
oaMO  undertook  Ha^ai  and  Zechsriah;  while  Neuman 
nndrrtook  Amoa,  Nahum,  and  Halachi;  Jonah  having 
abcady  been  published  by  I<owe  (q.  v.) ;  and  the  whole 
(TBI  published  under  the  title  nnins  nn^lS,  a  Pare 
Oj/h-wg.  St  Dessau,  in  1805.  Three  years  later  Pbilipp- 
aobo  published  a  Hebrew  Urammar  and  Chrestomath y, 
emitted  ns^Z  ^3S^  71113,  Friaid  ofSludenta  (Dessau, 
1808;  2d  impmred  ed.  ilnd.  1828);  and  a  tfcArvw  Com- 
ma/my  m  the  Book  of  /ammJ^  with  a  translation  by 
Wdf  (ibid.  1808).  He  also  wrote  tmnyB  on  various 
mA^etta  oonoected  with  Hebrew  literature  Id  the  He- 
brew pniudical  called  pOStm,  TAe  Gatherer,  and  died 
Apiil  30.  1614.  See  Stein  Schneider,  Catalotfui  Libr. 
HAr.  m  BMiotkeci  BodUima,  coL  2099.  and  the  In- 
tenstinf;  biographical  sketch  by  Dr.  Ph.  Philippson, 
ia  kis  Bingmphudtt  Skxtzm  (Leipsu  1664);  Joet,  Ce- 
aeUolfa  (lea  Jmdnu  tmd  toner  Sd^  (aee  Imlcx  in 
nLiii). 

Phlllpa,  Bdward,  H.A.,  an  En^ish  divine,  was 
bora  sear  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  waa  en- 
leied  a  student  in  Broadgal^'e  llall,  now  Pembroke  Col- 
lefEf,  in  1574;  became  preacher  at  St.  Saviour's,  iSouth- 
warfc,l«indon,  and  died  about  160S.  He  was  a  C^rinist, 
snd  esteemed  "a  person  zealous  of  the  truth  ^f  Uod, 
eaiTKil  in  his  calling,  faithful  in  his  memage,  powerful 
in  hia  speech,  careful  of  his  tlock,  peaceable  and  blame- 
las  in  bis  life,  and  comfortable  and  oonsUnt  in  his 
death."  His  published  sermons  an  entitled,  Certaine 
fMlg  ami  Learned  Semmu,  PreacM  bg  tlutt  worlAy 
Strranl  of  CHriri  ui  Sf.  Savwur't,  m  SouthteoHi;  and 
wtrt  tahn  the  pfn  af  U.  Ytiterion,  of  Grajfa  /an,  Gen- 
dmim  (Und.  1607,  Ato). 

Philips,  Thomas,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was 
born  -if  I'nitestant  parentage  at  Ickford,  in  Buckingham- 
shire; ret.-eiveil  his  education  at  St.  Omer's,  and  there 
became  a  zealous  KomanisL  He  entered  into  orders, 
aad  became  a  Jesuit,  but  quitted  ^t  society,  and  ob- 
tantd  a  prebend  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Tongres, 
«ritb  a  dispensation  to  reside  in  England.  He  was  the 
sothur  of  The  Study  of  Sacred  LUrrtiture  Stat^  and 
CtmMerrd  (Lond.  1758,  «vo) ;  and  The  Life  of  Cardinal 
Pole  (Oxf.  1764-67, 2  vols.).  He  died  at  Liege  in  1774. 
Pbilips  was  a  man  of  enunent  piety,  and  a  writer  of 
eoosiderablfl  ability. 

PhUi^'s  {St.)  AiiD  Jamkb's  (St.)  Day,  a  festival 
<AM»ed  in  memoiy  of  the  apoatlea  niilip  and  James 


the  LeiB,  on  the  1st  of  ICay.  In  the  Greek  Chmeh  the 
festival  of  St.  Philip  is  kept  on  the  14th  of  Movonber. 

PhiUa'tta  (Heb.  PHe's&eth,  ni^bf ,  ngni£  doubt- 
ful [see  below] ;  Sept.  dXXii^Xoi),  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines, as  it  is  usually  styled  in  pmae  (Gen.  xxi,  82, 
83;  Exod.  xiii,  17;  1  Sam.  xxvii,  I,  7;  xxix,  II;  1 
Kings  iv,  21;  2  Kings  viii,  2,  8).  This  term  is  ren- 
dered in  our  version  sometinies  "  Palestina,"  as  in  Exod. 
xr,  14,  and  Isa.  xiv,  29, 81 ;  and  Paleetioe"  in  Joel  iii, 
4;  but  "Philistia"  in  Psa.  U,  it;  Ixxxvii,  4;  «id  cviii, 
9;  and  "PhiliaUnes"  in  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  7.  "Palestine" 
originally  meant  nothing  but  the  district  inhabited  by 
the  "  Philistines,"  who  are  called  by  Josephus  ITaABi- 
OTivot,  "  Palnatines"  {Ant.  v,  1,8).  In  fact  the  two 
words  are  the  same,  and  the  difference  in  their  present 
form  is  but  the  result  of  gradual  corruption.  The  form 
Philistia  does  not  occur  anywhere  in  the  Sept.  or  Vul- 
gate. In  Exod.  XV,  14  this  word  (PtUthetk)  ia  used 
along  with  Canaan,  and  as  distinct  from  it;  in  Ji>d  iii, 
4  its  "ooasts"  are  referred  to  (for  it  was  a  liUoral  terri- 
tory), and  are  coupled  with  Tyre  and  Sidon  as  having 
sold  into  slavery  the  children  of  Judali  and  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  off  silver  and  gold  from  the  Temple ;  and 
in  Isa.  xiv,  29-Sl  it  is  told  not  to  congratulate  itself  on 
the  death  of  Ahaz,  who  had  smitten  it.  In  Psa.  Ix,  8 ; 
Ixxxiii,  7;  Ixxxvii,  4;  cviii,  9,  it  ia  clasacd  among 
countries  hostile  to  Israd.  The  word  therefore  uni- 
formly in  Scripture  denotes  the  territory  of  the  Philis- 
tines— though  it  came  at  length  to  aigiiify  in  common 
speech  the  entire  counUy — the  Holy  Land.  Philistia 
is  probably  the  country  vaguely  referred  to  by  Herodo- 
tus as  £t^t'fi  HaAaurrtVa — for  be  describes  it  as  lying 
on  the  ses-coast  (vU,  8B).  The  name  is  specially  at- 
tached to  Southeni  Syria  by  Strabo  (xvi),  Pomp.  Hela 
(i,  11),  and  Pliny  {Hiat.  Nat.  v,  12).  The  broader  rig- 
nification  of  the  term  arose  by  degrees.  Josephus  ap- 
parently uses  it  in  both  meanings  (Ant.  i,  6,  '2.  4;  viii, 
10,  3).  Pbilo  says  of  Palestine,  »)  nirt  npoaiiyopivtro 
Xavavaiiui;  and  Jerome  says,  "Terra  Juilaea  qux  nunc 
appellatur  Palrawtina"  (tiee  Keland,  Pnlasl.  ihap.  i,  vii, 
viii).  In  the  Talmud  and  the  Arabic  it  likewise  de- 
notes the  whole  land  of  the  Jews.    See  PALKBTtHK 

The  lume  itself  haa  ^ren  rise  to  vailoua  conjectures. 
Hirzig  identities  the  Fhtlistines  with  TltXaoyoi,  and 
supposes  the  word,  atler  the  Sanscrit  yalakaha,  to  de- 
note the  white  races,  as  opposed  to  the  Phoenician  or 
dusky  races  (see  Kenrick,  Phan.  p.  50,  52).  Kedslob 
makes  it  a  transposition  of  the  name  of  their  country, 
nicti,  ShepheUih,  ibe  low  country  (A.  V.  "  valley"  or 
"  plain").  Knobel,  Gesenius,  Hovers,  and  Rotb  take  it 
from  the  root  to  emigrate" — of  which  'AWA^v- 

Ao(  is  supposed  to  tw  a  translation.  FUrst  substantially 
agrees  with  this  etymology,  from  the  same  Heb.  root, 
iu  the  sense  of  hreukiag  through,  i.  e.  " wantlering." 
iStark  regards  this  Greek  tenn  as  opposed  to  u/Jii^iiAof , 
"of  the  same  race"  {Gaza,  p.  67);  aud  Von  Lengerke 
looks  upon  it  as  a  playful  transpoaition  of  ^vXioTitifi. 
'AWi'^Xoi  seems,  in  later  Greek,  to  denote  a  foreign 
race  living  in  a  country  among  ils  natives.  Thus  Po- 
lybius  gives  the  name  to  the  forces  uf  Hannibal  located 
in  Gaul  and  Italy  (iii,  61).  The  Sept.  haa  in  thia  way 
given  it  to  a  race  that  lived  in  a  country  which  God 
had  conferred  in  promise  on  the  Hebrew  people.  The 
same  name  is  for  a  like  reason  given  to  the  populatirai 
of  Galilee  (1  Mace,  v,  16). 

Philisua  proper  was  a  long  and  somewhat  broad  strip 
of  land  Ij'ing  on  the  sea-coast,  west  of  the  hills  of 
Ephrairo  and  Judah,  and  stretching  generally  from 
Egypt  to  Phceuicia.  The  northern  portion  of  thia  wt- 
ritory,  from  Joppa  nearly  as  far  as  Ashkelon,  was  allotted 
to  Dan ;  and  the  southern  portion,  from  Ashkelon  to  the 
wilderness  of  Tlh,  and  extending  east  to  Beersheba, 
waa  assigned  to  Judah.  In  short,  it  comprised  the 
southern  coast  aud  plain  of  Canaan,  along  the  ftlediter- 
ranean,  hence  called  "  the  sea  of  the  PhiliBtines"  iExod. 
xziii,  81),  firom  Eknm  to  [l^tigh 
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■t  oeitain  times  the  PbtUstines  had  ■bo  in  powMnon 
luge  portions  of  the  interior  (Paa.  Ix,  7;  Ixxsvii,  4; 
cviii,  10 ;  1  Sua.  xxxi,  8 ;  1  Kingi  xv,  27 ;  Pn.  Ixxxiii, 
7).  Tbe  Und  of  the  Philistiiies  partskea  of  ibe  general 
(tesofaition  common  to  it  wiUi  Judai  and  other  neigh- 
boring ataiM.  AMOcding  to  Votawy,  except  the  imme- 
diata  eavifwu  of  a  few  villagea,  the  whole  ooantry  ia  a 
daeart  abandoned  to  the  Bedawlu  Arabs,  who  firad  th«r 
Bocks  on  it  (Zeph.  ii,  4-7).   See  Philutisk. 

Phllla'tlin  (Gen.  X,  14).    See  Philistikr. 

Pbllla'tilie  (HeU  Ptlithti',  "^ncVo,  gentile  from 
n^^B,  PkUitHa ;  Sept  ciXXu^uXoc,  but  sometimes  9o- 
Xumftfi  lor  the  plufi.,  which  is  tbe  usual  form ;  A.  Y.  once 
'*Phi8atim,''Qefi.x,l4;  Joaephus,  llftXai'vniw, 
1, 18),  a  race  <rf' aboriginal  Canaanitca  inbaUting  the  land 
nf  Philislia  (q.  v.).  The  following  arUcle  combines  the 
Scripture  iufurmation  with  that  from  other  sources. 

I.  £arfy  Hitfory, — I,  The  or»jpM  of  the  Philistines  Is 
nowhere  expressly  suted  in  tbe  Bible;  but  since  the 
prophets  describe  them  as  "  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor" 
{Amos  iz,  7),  and  "  the  remnant  of  the  maritime  district 
of  Caphlot"  (Jer.  xlvii,  4X  it  is  primS  facie  probable 
that  they  wen  the  "Caphtorima  which  came  out  of 
Caphtor"  who  expelled  the  Arim  Cnm  tbeir  lenritoty 
and  occupied  it  in  their  place  (Deut  ii,  28X  and  that 
these  again  were  the  Caphtorim  mentioned  in  the  Mo- 
saic genealogical  table  among  the  descendants  of  Miz- 
raim  ((Jen.  x,  14).  But  in  eeublishing  this  conclusion 
ceftain  difficulties  present  themselves:  iu  tbe  first  place, 
it  ia  ofaaerraUe  that  in  Ucn.  x,  14  the  PbiUstines  are 
connected  with  the  CaslnUm  rather  than  the  Caphto- 
rim.  It  has  goierally  been  assumed  that  the  text  has 
suffered  a  transposition,  and  that  the  parenthetical 
dause  ^ont  nf  whom  came  Philistim"  ought  to  follow 
the  words  "and  Caphtorim."  This  explanation  is, 
however,  inadmissible;  for  (I)  there  is  no  external  evi- 
denoe  whatever  of  any  variation  in  tbe  text,  either  here 
or  in  the  parallel  passage  in  I  Chron.  i,  12;  and  (2)  if 
the  tnmspuaition  were  effected,  the  desired  lenae  would 
not  be  gained ;  fur  tbe  words  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  **ont 
of  whom"  (oa^  *i:^K)  reaUy  mean  "  whence,"  and  de- 
note a  local  movement  rather  than  a  genealogical  de- 
scent, so  that,  as  applied  to  the  Caphtorim,  ihey  would 
merely  indicate  a  aojnum  nf  the  Philistines  in  their 
land,  and  not  tbe  identity  of  the  two  races.  The  clause 
seems  to  have  an  appropriate  meaning  in  its  present  po- 
sition: it  looks  like  an  interpolation  into  the  original 
docnmenlwitb  the  view  of  explainiog  when  and  where 
the  name  Philistine  was  first  applied  to  tbe  people 
whose  proper  appellation  was  Caphtorim.  It  is  an  ety- 
mological.as  well  as  a  historical  memorandum;  for  it  is 
based  on  the  meaning  of  the  name  Philistine  (from  the 
root  8i^D=tbe  .fthiopic^^o,  "to  migrate;"  a  term 
which  is  said  to  be  still  current  in  Abyssinia  [Knobel, 
VoUkH.  p.  281  ],  and  which  on  the  Kgyptian  monu- 
menu  appears  under  the  form  of  Pulott  [BntgKb, 
Hiit.atggpt.p.  187]),  viz. "emigrant," and iade^ed 
to  account  for  the  application  of  that  name.  But  a  sec- 
ond and  more  serious  difficulty  arises  nut  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Philistines;  fur  while  the  Caphtorim  were 
Hamiiic,  the  Philiittine  language  is  held  to  have  been 
Sheraitic.  (Htuig,  in  his  U>-t/f*chichtf  d.  Phil,  how- 
ever, maintains  that  the  language  is  Indo-Eurnpean, 
with  a  view  to  prove  tbe  PbiUstines  to  be  PeUmgi.  He 
is,  we  believe,  singular  in  his  view.)  It  has  hence  been 
inferred  that  the  Philistines  were  in  reality  a  Shemitic 
race,  and  that  ihey  derived  the  title  of  Osphtorim  aim- 
ply  from  a  residence  in  Caphtor  (Ewald,  1,381 ;  Movers, 
Phoniz.  n\,  268),  anil  it  has  been  noriced  in  confirmation 
of  this  that  their  land  is  termeit  Canaan  (Zeph.  ii,  5). 
But  Ihi^  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  express  br- 
seniun  of  the  Bible  that  they  were  Caphtorim  (E>eHt.  ii, 
23).  and  not  simply  that  they  came  from  Ca|^tor;  and 
the  term  Canaan  is  applied  tn  their  country,  not  ethnu- 
lugically  but  etymd^gically,  to  deaerihe  tbe  tiadbg 


haUta  of  the  Philistines.  The  difficulty  arinng  oat  tt 
tbe  question  of  language  has  been  met  by  awBaim 
either  that  the  Caphtorim  adopted  the  language  of  thi 
conquered  Avim  (a  not  unusual  circumstance  wb«n  ihs 
conquered  form  the  bulk  of  tbe  populatton),  or  that 
they  divHged  ftom  tbe  Uamitie  stock  at  a  period  whca 
the  disdnMive  ftatines  of  Hamitism  and  Sbeiwtiw 
were  yet  in  embryo.  (See  below.)  A  third  ol^ectiaa 
to  their  Egyptian  origin  is  raised  from  the  apphcstioa 
of  the  term  "  uncircumcised"  to  them  (1  Sam.  xvii,tt; 
2  Sam.  i,  20),  whereas  the  Egyptiwis  were  circumtiied 
(Herod,  ii,  36).  But  this  objection  is  answered  by  Jtr. 
ix,  2d,  26,  when  tbe  same  term  is  in  some  sense  applid 
to  the  Egyptians^  however  it  may  be  reoonciled  witk 
the  sutement  of  Hefodotua.   See  Caphtoh. 

There  is  adttitional  evidence  to  the  above  that  tbs 
Philistines  belonged  to  the  Shemitic  family.  Tbe 
names  of  their  cities  and  their  proper  names  are  of  She- 
mitic origin.  In  their  intercourse  with  tbe  Israditcs 
there  are  many  intimations  that  the  two  used  a  oo«- 
mon  language.  How  is  this,  if  they  were  immignats 
iu  Palestine?  This  difficulty  is  removed  by  stqipoug 
that  originally  they  were  ui  Palestine,  being  a  part  of 
the  great  Shemitic  family,  went  wealwanl,  under  prcas- 
un  from  the  wave  of  population  which  came  down 
from  the  higher  country  to  the  sea-coast,  but  afier- 
wnrds  returned  eastward,  bock  from  Crete  to  PalcstiiK: 
so  that  in  Amos  ix,  7  it  is  to  he  nnderstood  that  God 
Itronght  them  up  to  Palestine,  as  he  brought  the  Ind- 
ites out  of  Egypt — back  to  their  bo  me.  This  view  the 
paasage  undoubtedly  admits;  but  we  cannot  ague  with 
Movers  in  holding  that  it  gives  direct  evidence  in  its 
favor,  thmiKh  his  generot  pmition  is  probably  coirect, 
that  the  f'hilistines  first  quitted  (he  mainland  for  the 
neighboring  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  then, 
after  a  time,  returned  to  their  original  Immdc  (HoTer^ 
p.  19,  29,  85).  tireek  writers,  howe\-er,  give  evideore 
of  a  wide  difiiision  of  tbe  Sbemiiie  race  over  the  iilinih 
ofthe  Mediterranean.  Thncydidea  says  (1,8)  that  anst 
of  the  islands  were  inhabited  by  Carians  and  Pboei- 
<nans.  Of  Crete,  Herodotus  (i,  178)  declares  thai  bar- 
barians  had,  before  Minos,  formed  the  population  of  the 
island.  There  is  evidence  in  Homer  to  the  same  eMeet 
(fid.  ix,  174 ;  comp.  Strabo,  p.  475).  Many  proofs  Wfcf 
thecaselvea  that,  befim  the  spreKl  ofthe  Hdleoea. these 
islands  were  inhaUted  by  SbemiUc  raoea.  Tbe  wor> 
ship  obsen-ed  in  them  at  this  lime  sliuws  a  Sbemiiie 
origin.  The  Shemitics  gave  place  ir>  the  HeUenics— a 
change  which  datea  from  the  time  of  Minns,  wbu  drove 
them  out  uf  the  islands,  giving  the  dominion  to  his  sui. 
The  expelled  population  settled  on  tbe  Asiatic  coast 
This  evidence,  derived  Crom  heathen  sources,  gives  a 
representation  which  agrees  with  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  origin,  the  westerly  wandering,  and  eastward 
return  uf  the  Philistines.  But  cbromdtigy  crealca  a  dil^ 
ficulty.  Minos  probably  lived  about  the  year  B.C.  IMt 
According  to  the  U.  T.  the  Philistines  were  found  in 
Palestine  at  an  earlier  perio.1.  In  Gen.  xx,  2 ;  xxvi,  1, 
we  find  a  Philistine  king  of  Gerar.  But  this  king  (and 
others)  nuy  have  been  so  termed,  not  because  he  was 
of  Philistine  blood,  bat  because  he  dwelt  in  the  lanl 
which  wss  afterwards  called  Pbtlistia.  There  are  other 
considerations  which  seem  tn  show  that  Philistines  did 
not  occupy  this  country  in  the  da>'s  of  Abnbam  (cnn- 
BoU  Beriheau,  p.  19fi).  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
Philistines  existetl  in  Palestine  in  tbe  time  of  Moses  ss 
a  brave  and  warlike  people  (Exod.  xiii,  17)— a  fact 
which  places  them  on  the  Ariatic  continent  long  befim 
Hinos.  This  difficulty  does  not  appear  considerable  to 
us.  There  may  have  been  a  reluro  eastwards  before 
the  time  of  Minos,  as  welt  as  one  in  his  time;  w  be 
may  have  merely  put  the  finishinfc  stroke  to  a  return 
commenced,  from  some  cause  or  other — war,  over-pt^ni- 
lation,  etc. — at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  informa- 
tiun  found  in  the  Bible  is  easily  understood  on  the 
showing  that  in  the  eariiest  ages  tribes  of  the  Shemitic 
race  sprewl  the«|^^^5i^«(g,J^  [.gd,  be«omins 
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iobibiUntB  of  the  laUnds,  gave  tbetnielvea  to  navigt- 
tioii.  To  these  thbet  the  PbUistines  appear  to  have 
bdoaged,  who.  for  what  reason  we  know  not,  left  Crete, 
■■d  Kttlcd  on  the  coast  of  Palestine. 

2,  The  next  quettioa  therefore  that  aiiiiea  relate*  to 
iki  earljf  wtovameKti  of  the  Fhilbtiiwa.  It  has  twen 
Tti7  geoenJiy  Msamed  of  lata  years  that  Caphtor  rep- 
II  Bill  I  Cnstc^  and  that  the  Philistines  migrated  from 
that  bland,  cither  difecUy  or  through  Egypt,  into  Pal- 
eidoe.  ThU  hypothesis  presupposes  the  Sbenitic  or- 
igie  of  the  PhiUstincs;  for  we  believe  that  there  are  no 
iwcs  of  Hamitic  settlements  in  Crete,  and  consequently 
ibe  Klilical  statement  that  Capbtorim  was  descended 
fm  Hizraim  forms  an  a  priori  objection  to  the  view, 
Ihwovar,  the  nanK  Caphtor  can  only  lie  idenUflad  with 
the  Egypdan  Coptosk  But  the  Cretan  ori^  of  Ute 
Pluliiduea  has  been  deduced,  not  so  ibneh  from  the 
asBs  Oapbior,  as  from  that  of  the  Chenthitcsi  This 
MM  m  iia  Hebrew  form  OH^S)  beaia  a  cloae  tesem- 
blaaee  to  OrHe,  and  ia  nndered  Cretana  in  tlw  Sept. 
A  hnber  Unk  between  the  two  tenna  has  appannUy 
btoi  discanred  in  the  term  'nf,  ioH,  which  ia  apfdiad 
ts  (be  royal  guard  (2  Kings 
zi,  4,  19),  and  which  sounds 
like  Cariana.  The  latt«r  of 
(bese  arguDDCDli  assumes  that 
the  Oieretbites  of  David's 
piBrd  were  identical  with  tlw 
Cbctethites  trf  tbe  PbiUstine 
pWa,  which  appeara  in  tbe 
h^hcst  degree  improbaUe. 
See  CHKSKTHrrK.  With  re- 
)pud  u>  the  former  argument, 
tbe  mere  coincidence  uf  the 
Bsmea  cannot  pass  fur  much 
without  some  oorrobcmitive 
tsMimasiy.  Hie  KUe  fur^ 
nuhn  none,  for  the  name  oc- 
ean but  thrice  (1  Sam.  xxx, 
14;  Esek.  xxT,  16;  Zeph.  ii, 
and  apparently  applies  to 
tbe  occupants  of  the  southern 
district;  the  testuoMiy  of  the 
ScpC  u  iuTalidated  by  the  fact 
thit  it  is  based  upon  the  mere  sound  of  the  word  (see 
XtpL  ii,  S,  where  krrdii  is  also  nndered  Crete) ;  and, 
Isttlj,  we  hare  to  account  for  tbe  inlrDductton  of  the 
clMBeal  name  of  the  islsnd  side  by  side  with  the  He- 
bmr  term  Caphtor.  A  certuo  amount  of  testimony  is 
indfcd  sriduced  in  favor  of  a  connection  between  Crete 
sal  Pbilistia ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  vague  ni- 
M,  recorded  but  not  adopted  by  Tacitus  {Hiat,  v,  8), 
the  eridence  ia  oonSned  to  the  town  of  Gaia,  and  even 
is  this  case  is  not  wholly  aatisfoctmy.  Tbe  town,  ac- 
mfing  to  StcfrfuuBS  Byiantimia  t.  FaZa),  was 
unaid  IGooa,  as  having  been  founded  by  Hinos^  and 


this  tradition  may  be  trsced  back  to,  and  was  perhaps 
founded  on,  an  inscription  on  the  coins  of  that  city,  con- 
taining the  letters  M  BINQ ;  but  these  coins  sre  of  no 
higher  date  than  the  Ist  century  B.C.,  and  belong  to  a 
period  when  Gaza  had  attained  a  decided  Greek  char- 
acter (Josephus,  War,  ii,  6, 8).  Again,  the  worship  of 
the  god  Uama,  and  its  idenUty  with  the  Cretan  Jov^ 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  eariy  writers  (Moven, 
Phihtiz.  i,  662);  but  the  name  b  Phoenician,  bdng  tbe 
maroit, "  lord,"  of  1  Cur.  xvi,  22,  and  it  seems  more  prob- 
able tbst  Gaza  and  Crete  derived  the  worship  from  a 
common  source,  Phcenida.  Without  Iherefiire  asserting 
that  migrations  may  not  have  taken  pltcv  from  Creta 
to  Philislia,we  hold  that  tbe  evidence  adduced  to  prove 
that  they  did  is  not  altogeUio-  sofflcient.  What  is 
markable,  and  as  if  two  distinct  and  uiiallied  peoples 
bore  the  same  appellation,  on  a  tablet  of  Rameses  111  at 
Uedinet  Habfl  ia  sculptured  a  naval  victory  over  the 
Sharutana,  perhaps  the  Cheretbiles  of  Crete ;  while  an- 
other uation  of  tbe  same  name,  perhaps  tbe  Cherethitea 
of  the  mainland,  form  a  portion  of  tbe  Egyptian  amy. 
We  And  alao  tbe  name  pKbuata  in  duse  connection  with 
this  Sbamtana.   See  Cbbtk. 


Philistine  Bblp  alUcked  by  Egyptians. 


On  tbe  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  by  Kwald  (t,880) 
and  others  that  the  Cbcrethites  and  Pelethites  (2  Sam. 
XX,  28)  were  Cherethitee  and  Philistinea.  The  objec- 
tions to  this  view  are;  (1)  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  David  would  select  his  ofBoers  from  the  hereditary 
foes  of  his  country,  particularly  so  immediately  after  he 
had  enforced  their  submission ;  (2)  that  there  appears 
no  reason  why  an  undue  prominence  should  have  been 
given  to  the  Cherethitea  by  placing  that  name  first,  and 
altering  Philistines  into  ^lethites,  so  aa  to  produce  a 
partxiomana;  (8)  that  the  names  subsequently  apj^ied 
to  tbe  same  body  (8  Kings  xl,  19)  are  appellatives;  and 
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(4)  that  the  terms  admit  of  a  probable  expUnation  Trom 
Hebraw  roots.    See  Pklethitk. 

3.  A  still  mure  important  point  to  be  decided  in  con- 
Declion  with  the  early  history  of  the  Philistines  is  the 
time  loktn  thrg  aettietl  in  the  Imd  <tf  Canaaa,  If  we  \*ere 
I4>  restrict  ourselves  to  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  we 
ahoidd  eonclude  that  this  touk  place  hefon  the  time  of 
Abraham ;  for  they  are  noticed  in  hu  day  as  a  pastoral 
tribe  in  the  neighborhood  uf  (ierar  (Uen.  xxi,  3*2,  34 ; 
XXVI,  1,8);  and  this  (Misitiun  acconls  well  with  the 
SUt«oient  in  Deut.  ii,  *23  tliat  the  Avim  dwelt  tn  Ha- 
zerim,  L  e.  in  nontad  encampments;  fur  tienr  lay  in  the 
•outh  countty,  which  waa  Just  adapted  to  Mich  a  life. 
At  the  time  of  the  exodus  they  were  atiU  in  the  same 
Dnghborbood,  but  grown  aufScieiiUy  powerful  to  inspire 
the  Israelites  with  fear  (Exod.»ii.  17;  XV,  14).  When 
the  Israelites  arrived,  they  were  in  full  poesession  of  the 
Shephelab  from  the  "  river  of  Egypt"  (el-Arish)  in  the 
aouth  to  Ekron  in  the  north  (Josh,  xv,  4,  47),  and  had 
formed  a  confederacy  of  Ave  powerful  cities — Gaza,  Ash- 
.dod,  Ashkelon,  Oath,  and  Klirun  (Josh,  xiii,  3).  At  what 
period  these  cities  were  originally  founded  we  know  not, 
but  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  they  were 
of  Canaaiittish  origin,  and  had  previously  been  occupied 
by  the  Avim.  The  name  Gath  is  ceruinly  Canaanitisb ; 
BO  most  probably  are  Gaza,  Aahdod,  and  Ekron.  Ash- 
kelon is  doubtful ;  and  the  terminations  both  of  this  and 
Ekron  may  be  Philistine.  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  iu  Gen.  x,  19  as  a  dty  of  the  Canaanites;  and  thu  as 
well  as  Ashdod  aud  Ekron  was  tn  Joshua's  time  the 
asylum  of  the  Canaanitisb  Anakim  (Josh.  xi,22).  The 
interval  that  elapsed  between  Abraham  and  the  exodus 
seems  sufficient  to  allow  fur  the  alteration  that  took 
place  in  the  position  of  the  Philistines,  and  their  trans- 
fonnation  from  a  pastoral  tribe  to  a  settled  and  powerful 
nation.  But  such  a  view  has  not  met  with  acceptance 
among  mudeni  critics,  partly  because  it  leaves  the  mi- 
grations of  the  Philistines  wholly  unconnected  with  any 
known  bistwcal  event,  and  partly  because  it  does  not 
serve  to  explain  the  great  increase  of  their  power  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges.  To  meet  these  two  requirements 
a  double  migration  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines,  or  of 
the  two  branches  of  that  nation,  has  been  suggested. 
Knobel,  for  instance,  regards  the  Philistines  proper  as  a 
branch  of  the  same  stock  as  that  to  which  the  Hyksos 
belonged,  and  he  discovers  the  name  Philistine  in  the 
opprobrious  name  PhUitim  or  PkUitit,  bestowed  on  the 
ShephenI  kings  (Herod,  ii,  128) ;  their  first  entrance  into 
Canaan  from  the  Casluhim  would  thus  be  subsequent 
to  the  patriarchal  age,  and  coincident  with  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Hyksos.  The  Cherethites  he  identities  with 
the  Caphtorim  who  displaced  the  Avim;  and  these  he 
regards  as  Cretans,  who  did  not  enter  Canaan  before  the 
period  of  the  Judges.  The  former  part  uf  his  theory  is 
■tiGonsiatent  with  the  notices  of  the  Philistines  in  the 
bookof  Gntesis;  these,  therefore,  he  regards  as  additions 
ofa  later  date  ( I'Olkert,  p.  218  sq.).  The  view  adopted 
by  Movers  is,  that  the  Philistines  were  carried  west- 
ward from  Palestine  into  Lower  Egypt  by  the  stream 
of  the  Hyksos  movement  at  a  period  subse<)uent  to  Abra- 
ham ;  from  Egypt  they  pawed  to  Crete,  and  returned 
to  Palestine  in  the  early  peri<Kt  of  the  Judges  (PhSitiz. 
iii,  258).  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  notices  in  Joshua. 
Kwald,  in  the  second  edition  of  hi»  Ofschichlf,  propounds 
the  hypotheitiit  of  a  double  immigration  from  Crete,  the 
first  of  which  took  place  in  the  ante-patriarchal  period, 
as  a  cuni>e«|iience  cither  of  the  Canaanitisb  settlement 
nr  nf  the  Hyksos  movement,  the  second  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  {OracA.  i,  339^1).  We  cannot  reganl  the 
above  views  in  any  other  light  than  as  apecnlations,  built 
up  on  very  slight  data,  and  uusatisfactory,  inasmuch  as 
they  fail  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  Scripture.  For 
they  all  imply  (1)  that  the  notice  of  the  Caphtorim  in 
Gen.  X,  14  applies  to  an  entirely  distinct  tribe  from  thf 
Philistines,  aa  Ewald  (i,  881,  note)  himself  allows;  (2) 
that  either  the  notices  in  Gen.  xx,  xxvi,  or  those  in 
Josh.  XV,  45^7,  or  perchance  both,  are  Interpolations; 


and  (3)  that  the  notice  io  Dcut.  ii,  23,  which  oertttntr 
bears  marks  of  high  antiquity,  belongs  to  a  late  date, 
and  refers  solely  to  the  Cherethites,  But,  beyood  these 
inconsistencies,  there  are  two  points  which  appear  ta 
militate  against  the  theory  of  the  second  immigrstioa 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges:  (1)  that  tiie  natioual  title  of 
the  iMtion  always  remained  FhiUstiue,  whereas,  acconl- 
ing  to  these  theories,  it  wss  the  Cretan  or  Cberethite 
element  which  le<l  to  the  great  development  of  paw<i  iu 
the  time  of  the  Judges;  and  (3)  that  it  remain*  to  i« 
shown  why  a  seafaring  race  like  the  Cretans,  cumiu); 
direct  from  Ca)>htor  in  their  ships  (as  Kiioliel,  p.  ^4,  dd- 
deratands  "  Caplitorim  fn>m  Capbtur"  lo  imply),  woukl 
seek  to  occupy  the  quartera  of  ■  nomad  race  living  ia 
encampments,  in  the  wilderness  region  of  the  south. 
We  hesitate,  therefore,  to  endorse  any  of  the  proffered  ex- 
pUnations,  and,  while  we  allow  that  the  Biblical  state- 
ments are  remarkable  for  their  fragmentary  and  paren- 
thetical nature,  we  are  not  pTepare<l  to  till  up  the  gar«. 
If  those  statements  cannot  be  received  as  they  stand,  it 
is  questionable  whether  any  amount  of  criticism  will 
supply  the  eooneeting  links.  One  point  c■I^  we  think, 
be  salishctorily  shown,  via.  tHat  titt  hyputheas  of  a 
second  immigration  is  not  needed  in  order  to  aceouet 
for  the  growth  of  the  Philistine  power.  Their  geo- 
graphical position  and  their  relations  lo  neigfaboriaf; 
nations  will  account  for  it  Between  the  times  of  Abes- 
ham  and  Joshua  the  Philistines  had  changed  their  quar- 
ters, and  bad  advanced  northwards  into  the  Shephdsb 
or  plain  of  Philistia.  This  plain  has  been  in  all  age* 
remarkable  fur  the  extreme  richness  uf  its  soil ;  iu  fiekk 
of  standing  com,  its  vineyards  and  olive-yards,  are  in- 
cidentally mentioned  in  Scripture  (Judg.  xv,  &);  and  in 
time  of  famine  the  land  of  the  Philistines  was  the  ita^ 
of  Palestine  (2  Kings  viii,  2),  We  should,  huwever,  Csil 
to  form  a  just  idea  of  its  capacities  fntm  the  scanty  no- 
tices in  the  BiUe.  The  cropa  which  it  yielded  were 
alone  sufficient  to  insure  national  wealth.  It  was  aim 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  militaiy  power:  for  while  the 
plain  itself  permitted  the  use  of  war-chariots,  which 
were  the  chief  arm  of  offence,  the  occasional  elevation! 
which  rise  out  of  it  offered  secure  sites  fur  towns  ami 
strongholdik  It  was,  moreover,  a  commercbl  countrv; 
from  its  position  it  must  have  been  at  all  timen  the  gresi 
thoroughfare  between  Phoenicia  and  Syria  in  the  netth, 
and  E^'P''  Arabia  in  the  south.  Ashdod  and  Gasa 
were  the  keys  of  Egj'pt.  and  commanded  the  uannt 
trade ;  and  the  stores  of  frsnkinceiise  and  myrrh  which 
Alexander  captured  in  the  latter  place  prove  it  to  hat*e 
been  a  depot  of  Arabian  produce  (Plutarch,  AUr.  tap. 
25).  We  have  evidence  in  the  BiUe^iatlhe  I'hili^ 
tiitcA  traded  in  slaves  with  Edom  and  Southern  AraUa 
(Amos  i,  6 ;  Joel  iii,  3, 5),  and  thdr  commercial  clianKier 
is  indicated  by  the  application  of  the  name  Canaan  to 
their  land  (Zeph.  ii,  &).  They  probably  possessed  a 
navy ;  fur  they  had  ports  attached  to  Gaza  and  Ashke- 
lon ;  tlie  ScpL  s[icakB  of  their  *>hipB  in  itx  venqoii  of  Ia 
xi,  14,  and  they  are  represented  as  attacking  the  Egyp- 
tians out  of  shi|)S.  The  PhiliNtines  had  at  an  eariy 
period  attained  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  peace;  ibey 
were  skilftd  as  smiths  (1  Sam.  xiii,  20),  as  annofcis 
(xvit,  5, 6),  and  as  buiMers,  if  we  may  Judge  Uom  the 
prolonged  sieges  which  several  of  their  towns  sustained. 
Their  images  an<l  the  golden  mice  and  emerods  (vi,  11) 
imply  au  acquaintance  with  the  founder's  and  gold* 
smith's  arts.  Their  wealth  was  abinidant  (Judg.  xvi. 
6,  18),  and  they  appear  in  all  respects  to  have  been  a 
pritsperuus  people. 

4.  Subtei/umt  />feiUHHi.— Possessed  of  such  elements 
of  power,  the  Philistines  had  attained  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  an  important  position  among  Eastern  nations. 
Their  history  is,  indeed,  almost  a  blank;  yet  the  few 
Itarticulars  preserved  to  us  are  suggestive.  Attoiit  B.C 
1209  we  find  them  engaged  in  successful  war  with  the 
Sidonian^  the  elfect  of  which  was  so  serious  lo  the  lat- 
ter power  that  it  im'<d\-ed  the  transference  of  the  capital 
of  PhmiiicU  to  i(,m^rc^g;on^^the  idand  of 
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7jn  (Jnstifi.  xviii,  8).  About  the  ume  period,  or  a 
fitUe  atler,  tbrr  were  engaged  in  a  naval  war  with  Ra- 
iMMs  III  of  Efcypt,  in  conjunction  with  other  Hediter- 
notm  nattonit;  in  these  ware  they  were  unsuoceaeful 
(Bnigacb,  Uial.  ttEgypie,  p.  185, 187),  but  the  notice  of 
then  prom  tbcir  imporUnoe,  and  we  cannot  tberribre 
be  aaqiriaed  that  they  were  able  to  extend  their  author- 
ii^  over  the  laraeUtea,  devoid  as  these  were  of  internal 
wiaa,  and  haraaatd  by  external  foes.  With  regani  to 
their  tactics  and  the  objects  that  they  had  in  view  in 
tbdr  attacks  on  the  IsrseliteA,  we  may  form  a  fair  idea 
fmm  the  scattered  notices  in  the  books  of  Judges  and 
SuDoeL  Tbe  warfare  was  of  a  guerilla  character,  and 
eooutcd  of  a  series  of  raidt  into  the  enemy's  countr}*. 
SwKCiiBea  tbeae  extended  only  Juat  over  tbe  bonier, 
with  the  view  of  plundering  the  threshing-Boon  of  the 
■jncBltuTal  produce  (I  Sam.  xxiii,  I);  bit  more  gen- 
fnQy  they  penetrated  into  tbe  heart  of  the  country 
lod  seized  a  commanding  position  on  the  edge  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  whence  tbey  could  secure  themselves 
■ICainst  a  comtnnaUon  of  the  trans-  and  cis-Jordanic 
diviaoaa  of  the  landitea,  or  pevent  a  letum  of  the 
fnfittrea  who  had  hurried  acfon  tbe  river  on  the  alarm 
uf  their  approach.  Thus  at  one  time  we  find  them 
ODMing  tbe  central  district  of  Benjamin  and  posting 
■beniselra  oo  Hichmash  (xiii,  16),  at  another  time 
f!>Oowing  the  coast- road  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
awl  reaching  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  valley  by  Jezreel 
(xxix,  II).  From  such  posts  as  their  headquarters 
ikcy  seat  out  detached  bands  to  [riunder  the  sur- 
rDuading  country  (xiii,  17),  and,  having  obtained  all 
tbey  ooold,  tbey  esublished  some  militaiy  mark 
A.T.  "garriaon,"  but  fierluqia  meaning  only  a  mtumi, 
m  in  Geo.  xix,  26)  as  a  token  of  thui  aupremacy 
(1  Sam.  X,  &;  xiii,  3),  and  retreated  to  ttH»r  own 
eoontiy.  This  system  of  incurmons  kept  tbe  Israelites 
ia  ■  Kate  of  perpetual  disquietude :  all  commerce  was 
*n{»eded,frum  Uie  insecurity  of  the  roada  (Judg.  v,  6) ; 
vmI  m  the  approach  of  the  foe  tbe  people  either  betook 
UmueUes  to  tbe  natural  hiding-fdaces  of  the  countrj-, 
at  fled  across  the  Jordan  (1  Sam.  xiii,  6, 7).  By  degrees 
tbe  aMeBden<7  became  complete,  and  a  virtaal  disar- 
BttBwat  of  the  pc^tulation  was  effected  by  the  sup- 
prcaBOD  of  the  smiths  (xiii,  19).  The  profits  of  the  Phi- 
liHines  were  not  confined  to  the  goods  and  chattels  they 
carried  df  with  them.  They  seized  the  persons  of  the 
Indites  and  sold  them  for  slaves;  the  earliest  notice 
of  this  occurs  in  I  Sam.  xiv,  21,  where,  according  to  the 
pnMily  correct  reading  and  not  D'i'133)  fol- 

lowed by  the  Sept^  we  find  that  there  were  numerous 
dncs  in  tbe  camp  at  Mtehmash :  at  a  later  period  the 
pnphcts  inveigh  against  diem  for  their  traffic  in  human 
flab  (Joel  iii,  6 ;  Amos  i,  6) :  at  a  still  later  period  we 
bear  that  **  the  merchants  of  the  country"  followed  tbe 
amy  of  Gofgias  into  Judca  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
tbe  children  of  Israel  for  slaves  (1  Hacc  m,  41),  and 
tktt  these  merchants  were  Philiatioes  ia  a  ftir  inference 
Im  the  subsequent  notice  that  Nicaoor  sold  the  cap- 
tive Jews  to  the  "cities  upon  tbe  aea-ooast"  (2  Maoc 
ttii,  11),  Then  can  be  little  doubt,  too,  that  tribute 
ns  exacted  fiom  the  bneUte8,but  the  notices  of  it  are 
mafiniil  to  pawa^ra  of  qneaUonable  authority,  such  as 
tbt  nwlering  of  1  Sam.  xiii,  31  in  the  Sept^  which 
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represents  the  Philistines  as  making  a  charge  of  thm 
shekels  a  tool  for  sharpening  them ;  and  agiUn  the  ex- 
pression "  Metheg-ammah"  in  2  Sam.  viii,  1,  which  ia 
rendered  in  tbe  Vulg./renum  frt&ufi,  and  by  Symma- 
chua  r^v  Hovaiav  tov  fopoo  (the  tnie  text  may  have 
been  rrriin,  instead  of  na^).  In  each  of  tbe -pas- 
sages quoted  the  veruons  presuppose  a  text  which 
yulda  a  better  sense  than  the  existing  one. 

II.  Cotmection  of  Ike  PkUittmrM  vnth  I»raelituk  Hit' 
lory. — Here  we  recur  to  the  Biblical  narrative. 

1.  ITnder  Joskua  and  thf  Judges.— The  territory  of 
the  Philistines,  baving  been  once  occupied  by  the  Ca- 
naanites,  formed  a  portion  of  the  Promised  Land,  and 
was  aaugned  to  the  tribe  of  Judab  (Joah.  xv,  2,  IS,  46- 
47).  No  part,  however,  of  it  was  conquered  in  the 
lifetime  of  Joshua  (xiii,  2),  and  even  after  his  death  no 
permanent  conquest  was  effected  (Judg.  iii,  8),  though, 
on  tbe  authority  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  pasaage,  we 
are  informed  that  the  three  cities  of  Caza,  Asbkehni, 
and  Ekron  were  taken  (Judg.  i,  18).  I'he  PhUislines, 
at  all  events,  soon  recovered  these,  and  commenced  an 
aggresrive  policy  against  the  Israelites,  by  which  tbey 
gained  a  complete  ascendency  over  tbein.  We  are  un- 
able to  say  at  what  intervals  thnr  incunionB  took  place, 
as  nothing  is  recorded  of  them  in  the  eariy  period  of 
the  Judges.  But  they  roust  have  been  frequent,  inas- 
much as  the  national  spirit  of  the  Israelites  was  so  en- 
tirely broken  that  they  even  reprobated  any  attempt  at 
deliverance  (xv,  12).  Individual  heroes  were  raised 
up  from  time  to  time  whose  achievements  might  well 
kindle  patriotism,  such  as  Sbamgar  tbe  son  of  Anath 
(iii,  81),  and  still  more  Samson  (xiii~xvi);  but  neither 
of  these  men  succeeded  in  permanently  throwing  off 
the  yoke.  Of  the  former  only  a  single  daring  feat  is 
recorded,  the  effect  of  which  appears,  from  Judg.  v,  6, 7, 
to  have  been  very  shortlived.  The  true  series  of  de- 
liverances Gommenoetl  with  the  latter,  of  whom  it  was 
predicted  that  "he  shall  begin  to  deliver"  (xiii.  6),  and 
were  carried  on  by  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  A  brief 
notice  occurs  in  Judg.  x,  7  of  invanons  by  the  Philistines 
and  Ammonites,  followed  by  particulars  which  apply 
exclnrively  to  the  latter  people.  It  has  hence  been 
supposed  that  tbe  brief  reference  to  the  Philistines  is  in 
anticipation  of  Samson's  history. 

The  history  orSanuon  furnishes  us  with  some  idea 
of  the  relations  whiiA  existed  between  the  two  nations. 
As  a  "  borderer"  of  tbe  tribe  of  Dan,  he  was  thrown  into 
frequent  contact  with  the  Philistines,  whose  supremacy 
was  so  established  that  no  bar  appears  to  have  been  placed 
to  free  intercourse  with  their  country.  His  eariy  life 
was  spent  on  the  verge  of  the  Sbephelah  between  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol,  but  when  his  actions  bad  aroused  tbe  ac- 
tive hostility  of  tbe  PhiUslines  he  withdrew  into  the 
central  district,  end  found  a  secure  poat  on  the  rock  of 
JEum,  to  the  auuth-west  of  Bethlehem.  Thither  the 
Philistines  followed  him  without  opposition  from  tbe 
inhabitants.  His  achievements  belong  to  bis  personal 
history :  it  is  clear  that  they  were  the  isolated  acts  of 
an  individual,  and  altogether  unconnected  with  any  na- 
tional movement;  for  the  revenge  of  the  Philistines  was 
throughout  directed  against  Samson  personally.  Under 
Eli  there  was-an  organized  but  nnsucceatful  resist anoe 
to  the  encroachments  of  tbe  Philistines,  who  bad  pene- 
trated into  the  central  district  and  were  met  at  Aphefc 
(t  Sam.  iv,  1).  The  production  of  the  ark  on  this  occa- 
sion demonstrates  the  greatness  of  the  emergency,  and 
its  loss  marked  the  lowest  depth  of  Israel's  degradatioiL 

The  next  action  took  place  under  Samuel's  leader- 
ship, and  the  tide  of  success  turned  in  Israel's  favor :  the 
Philistines  had  again  penetrated  into  tbe  monntaiiuma 
country  near  Jerusalem ;  at  Mizpeh  tbey  met  tbe  cowed 
b(*st  of  the  Israelites,  who,  encouraged  by  the  signs  of 
divine  favor,  and  avuling  themselves  of  the  panic  pn>- 
duced  by  a  thunderstorm,  inflicted  on  them  a  tntal  de- 
feaL  For  the  first  time  tbe  Israelites  «ecled  tbetrjpillar 
miUUat  Eben-ewr  as  fb^^i^fff^,  ^er@OglO«- 
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Hulta  were  tbe  recoveiy  of  tta«  border-towns  ind  tbeir 
territoriei  '*  from  Ekron  eveu  unto  G«b,"  i.  e.  in  the 
uurthem  district.  The  succew  of  Isrwl  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  their  peaceful  relationi  at  tbia  Ume  with 
the  Amorit«B  (1  Sam.  vti,  9-14). 

2.  Undtr  tkt  HAtob  Jfowira^b— The  laraelitci  now 
attributed  tbeir  past  weakneas  to  their  want  of  unity, 
and  they  deairal  a  king,  with  the  q)ecial  object  of 
leading  them  against  the  foe  (1  Sam.  viii,  20).  It  is 
a  Bigni6cant  fact  that  Saul  fimt  felt  inspiration  in  the 
presence  of  a  pillar  (A.  V.  "  garrison")  erected  by  the 
Philistines  in  commemoration  of  a  victoiy  (x,  &,  10). 
Aa  Boon  aa  he  was  piepaied  to  throw  itt  tlie  yoke 
he  occupied  with  bia  amy  a  poaiUrar  at  Bnchmaab, 
commanding  the  defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan  valley, 
and  .bis  heroic  general  Jonathan  gave  the  Ngnal  for  a 
riung  by  overthrowing  the  pUIar  which  the  Philiatines 
had  placed  there.  The  challenge  was  accepted-,  the 
Philistines  invaded  the  central  district  with  an  im- 
mense force  (a  cn|qrist'a  clerical  exaggeration  [see 
Numbrb]),  and,  having  dtabKlgetl  Saul  from  Michmash, 
occupied  it  ihemaelves,  and  aent  forth  predatory  bands 
into  the  sunxninUng  ooantry.  The  Israelites  shortly 
after  took  up  a  poution  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine 
at  ti^M,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  confusion  con- 
sequent upon  Jonathan's  daring  feat,  inflicted  a  tre- 
mendous slaughter  upon  tbe  enemy  (ch.  xiii,  xiv). 
No  attempt  was  made  by  the  Philistines  to  regain  their 
aupremaey  Ibr  about  twenty-flve  yaan,  and  the  aeene 
of  tbe  nest  contest  sbowa  tbe  altered  atcength  of  the 
two  parties:  it  was  no  longer  in  tbe  central  country, 
but  in  a  ravine  leading  down  to  the  Philistine  plain, 
the  valley  of  Elah,  tbe  position  uf  which  is  about  four- 
teen miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem;  on  this  occasion 
tbe  prowess  of  young  David  secured  success  to  Israel, 
and  the  foe  was  pursued  to  the  git«B  of  UMb  and  Ekron 
(ch.  xvii).  The  power  of  the  nillistlnes  was,  bow- 
ever,  still  intact  on  tbur  own  territory,  as  is  proved  by 
the  flight  of  David  to  the  court  of  Achisfa  (xxi,  lO-Ift), 
and  his  subsequent  abode  at  Ziklag  (ch.  xxvii),  where 
he  was  secured  from  tbe  attacks  of  SauL  The  border 
warfare  was  continued;  captures  and  reprisals,  such 
as  are  described  as  occurring  at  Reilah  (xxiii,  1-6), 
being  probably  frequent.  The  scene  of  the  next  con- 
flict was  far  to  the  north,  in  the  valley  of  Eadraeloo, 
whither  the  PhtUatinea  may  have  made  a  plundering 
incursion  similar  to  that  of  the  Midianites  tn  tbe  days 
of  Uideon.  The  battle  on  this  occasion  proved  disas- 
trous to  the  Israelite*;  Saul  himself  perished,  and  the 
Philistinea  penetrated  across  the  Jordan,  and  occupied 
the  foraaken  cities  (xxxi,  1-7).  The  dissensions  which 
followed  the  death  of  Saul  were  natunlly  favorable  to 
the  PhiUstinea;  and  no  sooner  were  these  brought  to  a 
eloae  by  the  apptnntment  of  David  to  be  king  over  the 
united  tribes  than  the  Philistines  attempted  to  counter- 
balance the  advantage  by  an  attack  on  tbe  person  of 
the  king;  they  therefore  penetrated  into  the  valley  of 
Itepbaim,  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  pushed  fur- 
ward  an  advanced  peat  as  far  as  Bethlehem  (1  Chron. 
xi,  16),  David  twice  attacked  them  at  the  former  spot, 
and  on  each  occasion  with  ugnal  auooeas^  in  tbe  first 
case  capturing  their  images  in  the  second  pursuing 
ihem  from  Geba  until  thou  come  to  Gszer"  (2  Sam.  v, 
17-26;  I  Chron.  xiv,  8-16).  About  seven  years  after 
the  defeat  at  Kephalm,  David,  who  had  now  consoli- 
dated bis  power,  attacked  them  on  their  own  soil,  and 
took  Gath,  with  iu  dependencies  (1  Chron.  xviii,  1),  and 
tbua  (aoeurding  to  one  inteipretattun  of  tbe  obacnie  ex- 
pression "Hetbeg^mmah"  in  2  Sam.  vUi,  1)  "he  took 
the  arm-bridle  out  of  the  hand  of  tbe  Philistines"  (Ber- 
theau,  Comm.  on  1  Chron.),  or  (according  to  another) 
"  he  took  the  bridle  of  the  metropolis  out  of  the  hand 
(if  the  Philistines"  (Gesenius,  Thuaur,  p.  113) — mean- 
ing in  either  case  that  their  ascendency  was  utterly 
broken.  This  indeed  was  tbe  ease;  lor  the  minor  en> 
gagemeata  in  David'a  lifetime  probaUy  all  took  place 
within  tbe  borden  ofPbilistia;  Gob,  which  is  given  aa 


the  scene  of  the  second  and  third  combat*,  being  proti» 
bly  identical  with  Gath,  where  the  fburth  touk  place  (3 
Sam.  xxi,  16-22;  comp.  the  SepU, some  trf tbe  oopiessf 
which  read  Vii  instead  of  ri>j3). 

Tbe  whole  of  Pbilistia  was  ioduded  In  SdooN^ 
em[dfa,  the  extent  of  which  is  described  aa  beiog  "bom 
the  river  onto  the  land  of  tbe  PbilisUnea,  unto  the  bor- 
der of  Egypt"  (1  Kings  iv,  21 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  26),  and 
again,  "from  Tipbsah  unto  Gaza"  (1  Kings  iv,34;  A.T. 
"Azzah").  The  several  towns  probably  remained  un- 
der their  former  governors,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Gaih  (t 
Kings  it,  89),  and  the  sovereignty  of  Sulomon  was  ac- 
knowledged  hy  tbe  payment  of  tribute  (ir,  SIX  T^w* 
are  ladlcatioii%  however,  that  hb  bold  «o  the  PhiBs- 
ttne  country  was  by  no  means  estaUubed;  tvt  we  fiad 
him  securing  the  passes  that  led  up  from  the  fdain  to 
the  central  district  by  tbe  fortification  of  Geser  and 
Betbhoron  (ix,  17),  while  no  mention  is  made  eilbsrof 
Gait  or  Asbdod,  which  fully  commanded  the  ootst- 
road.  Indeed  tbe  espetUtioa  of  Pharaoh  agaioatGeier, 
which  stood  at  tbe  bead  of  the  PbiUatiae  plain,  and 
which  was  quite  independent  of  Solomon  untU  the  tine 
of  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  would  lead  to 
the  inference  that  Egyptian  influence  was  paramonat 
in  Pbilistia  at  this  period  (ver.  16). 

Under  the  later  Jewish  kings  these  Ngns  of  aggres-  | 
rion  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines  increase.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  at  Solomon's  death  was  CsToratdc  lo 
the  niilis^ie  eanae :  Rehoboam  aeeuied  hunadf  iwaiast 
them  by  fortifying  Gath  and  other  dtiea  bordering  w 
the  plain  (2  Chron.  xi,  8} :  the  Israelitish  monarcha  wm 
either  not  so  prudent  or  not  so  powerflil,  for  they  d- 
lowed  the  Philistines  to  get  ho)d  of  Gibbethon,  com- 
manding one  of  the  defiles  leading  up  from  the  plain  of 
Sharon  to  Samaria,  the  recovery  of  which  involved 
them  in  a  protracted  struggle  in  the  reigns  of  Madeb 
and  Zimri  (1  Kings  xv,  27 ;  xvi,  1 ).  Jndah  meanwbOe 
had  lost  the  tribute;  for  it  is  recorded,  as  an  occurmitc 
that  marked  Jehoshaphat's  success,  that  "sosse  of  tbs 
Philistines  brought  presents"  (2  Chron.  xvi),  II).  But 
this  subjection  was  of  brief  duration :  in  the  reign  of 
his  son  Jehoram  they  avenged  themselves  by  invading 
Judah  in  conjunction  with  tbe  Arabians,  and  sacking 
the  royal  palace  (xxi,  16, 17).  The  increaaing  weak- 
ness of  tbe  Jewish  monarchy  under  tbe  attacks  of  Ua- 
sael  led  to  the  recovery  nf  Gath,  which  bad  been  cap- 
tured by  that  monarch  in  his  advance  on  Jensalein 
from  the  western  plain  in  tbe  raign  of  Jehoash  (2  Kings 
xti,  17),  and  was  probably  occupied  by  the  Philistinea 
after  his  departure  as  an  advanced  post  against  Jodah : 
at  all  events  it  was  in  their  hands  in  the  time  of  L'aaiab, 
who  dismantled  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  6)  and  probaUy  de- 
Btmyed  it;  for  it  is  adduced  by  Amos  aa  an  example  «f 
divine  vengeance  (Amos  vi,  2),  and  then  diaappctn 
from  history.  Uuiah  at  tbe  same  lime  dimuitlsd 
Jabneh  (Jamnia).  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  aad 
Ashdod,  and  further  erected  forts  in  different  pans  of 
tbe  country  to  intimidate  tbe  inhabitants  (2  Chroa 
xxvi,  6).  The  propbeciea  of  Jod  and  Amos  prove  that 
these  measures  were  provoked  the  aggressions  of  lbs 
PhilisthMS,  who  ^>pear  to  have  formed  leaguea  both 
with  the  Edomitee  and  Phoenicians,  and  had  reduced 
many  of  the  Jews  to  slavery  (Joel  iii,  4-6 ;  Amos  i,  6- 
10).  How  far  the  means  adopted  by  Uxziah  were  cf- 
fectual  we  are  not  informed;  but  we  have  reason  to  ^ 
suppose  that  the  Philistines  wera  kept  in  subjection  nn-  | 
til  the  time  of  Ahaz,  when,  relying  upon  the  dUBcultieB  i 
produced  by  tbe  Syrian  invasimia,  they  attaoked  the  bor- 
der-cities in  the  Sbepbelah,  and  **tlie  aouth"  of  Jndah  \ 
(2  Chron.  xviii,  18), 

From  this  time  the  notices  of  the  Philistines  are 
largely  involved  in  the  movements  of  tbe  great  powera 
surrounding  Palestine,  Isaiah's  dedarations  (xiv,  29- 
32)  throw  light  upon  these  snbeequent  events:  rnm  , 
tbem  we  leant  that  the  Assyrians,  whom  Ahaa  snm- 
moned  to  his  aid,  proved  themselves  to  be  the  "ondi-  I 
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iMt,*       ranging  the  PhiliMinfl  flma.    A  few  years 
later  Um  PbUbtiiies,  in  conjunctiun  with  the  Syrians 
Bad  AMvriaua  ("  the  advenariea  of  Beain"),  and  per- 
kapa  aa  the  HilflflGt-aUiaB  of  the  Utter,  carrUd  on  a  *»- 
tMaofauaekaaii  ihckingdomof  lanel  (1m.  ix,  11,  IS). 
Ueachiab's  rago  ioaogurated  a  new  policy,  in  which 
the  Philiatinea  were  deeply  intemted:  that  iiK»iarch 
limted  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptians,  as  a  counter- 
poiae  to  the  Assyrians,  and  the  possession  of  I'hilisiia 
bseanie  beoceiortb  the  turning-point  of  the  struggle 
between  the  two  great  empires  of  the  East.  Hewklab, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  re-establiahed  hia  witlM^ 
ily  over  the  whole  of  it,  "even  unto  (isxa"  (2  Kings 
zriii.  By.    This  nwveoieDt  was  evidently  connected 
with  hia  rebellioa  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  was 
undertaken  in  cunjtinction  with  the  Egyptians ;  for  we 
find  the  latter  people  shortly  after  in  possession  of  the 
fre  Philistine  dlies,  to  which  alone  are  we  able  to  refer 
the  pradidioo  in  Isa.  zix,  16,  when  raupled  with  the 
tet  that  both  Gasa  aud  Ashkelon  aia  tetmed  Egyptian 
cities  in  the  annals  of  Saigon  (Burnen,  J^/pt,  iv,  908). 
The  Aa^rriaas  under  Tartan,  the  general  of  Sargon, 
nude  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  and  took  Ashdod, 
ss  the  key  of  that  flouniry  (Isa.  xx,  1,  4,  5).  Under 
Sennacherib  Philistia  was  again  the  scene  of  important 
operatioDs:  in  his  first  campaign  against  Egypt  Ash- 
lulaa  waa  taken  and  its  dependeneiea  wen  plundered; 
Ashdnd,  Eknm,  and  Gaza  submitted,  and  reoeived  aa  a 
reward  a  portion  uf  Heaekiah's  territory  (Rawlinson, 
Hmtd.  i,  477):  in  his  second  campaign  (on  the  view 
that  the  two  were  different)  other  towns  on  the  verge 
of  the  plain,  such  as  Liboah  aud  Lacbish,  were  aim 
taken  (2  King*  xviii,  14;  xix,  8).    The  As^rian  su- 
peemacy,  Ihougb  shaken  by  the  lUltm  of  this  latter 
expedition,  waa  restored  1^  Esai^baddon,  who  claiou  to 
have  OMiqaeted  Egypt  (BawlinBon,i,4Sl);  and  it  seems 
prabable  that  the  Aayriana  retained  their  hold  on  Ash- 
dod until  its  capture,  after  a  long  nege,  by  the  Egyptian 
TT^'^'fT''''  Psammetichus  (Herod,  ii,  167),  the  dTect  of 
which  was  to  reduce  the  population  of  that  important 
place  to  a  mere  "  reamaot"  (Jer.  xxv,  20).  It  was  about 
this  time,  and  poasiUy  while  Psammetlchns  was  en- 
piffA  in  the  «ege  of  Aahdod,  that  PhiUitia  was  trav- 
ersed by  a  vast  Scythian  horde  on  their  way  to  Egypt: 
they  were,  however,  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  the 
kii^  and  retraced  their  steps,  plundering  on  their  re- 
treat the  rich  temple  of  Venus  at  Ashkelon  (Herod,  i, 
106).   The  description  of  Zephaniab  (ii,  4-7),  who  was 
coalca^ienry  with  this  event,  may  well  apply  to  this 
tenible  sooaiKe,  tboagh  more  generally  referred  to  a 
ChaUaan  invasion.  The  Egyptian  ascendency  was  not 
•a  yet  re-eetaUished,  for  we  find  the  next  king,  Necho, 
eompeUed  to  beuege  Ciaza  (if  the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus, 
ii,  130)  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Megiddn.  After 
the  death  of  Necho.  the  contest  was  renewed  between 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnes- 
w,  and  the  result  waa  specially  diaastrous  to  the  Phi- 
Uatinca:  Gaza  was  again  taken  by  the  fbrmer,  and  the 
pepalatioD  of  the  whole  plain  wae  ledueed  to  n  mere 
"icoHMnt"  by  the  invading  amies  (Jer.  xlvii).  The 
"aid  hatred"  that  the  Philistines  bore  to  the  Jews  was 
exhibited  in  acta  of  biwtility  at  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
loaiaa  captivity  (E«k.  xxv,  15-17);  but  on  the  return 
this  was  somew  bat  abated,  for  some  of  the  Jews  married 
PhifiMiae  women,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their  rulers 
(9Ieh.xiu,  83,94). 
X,  hti-a^M  Ilimrjf^'Fmn  tbia  tine  the  hietory 
Philistia  is  absorbed  in  the  struggles  of  the  neighboi^ 
ing  kingdoms.    In       832,  Alexander  the  Great  trav- 
erwd  it  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  and  captured  Gaza,  then 
bdd  by  the  Persiana  under  Betis,  afier  a  two  month's 
Mgt^  In  812  the  armica  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetea  and 
Pideaiy  fbo^  In  the  neighburhood  of  Gaza,   fn  IM 
Antieebas  t^  Great,  in  hia  war  against  Ptdemy  Epiph- 
aM%  invaded  Philistia  and  took  Gaza.    In  166  the 
nifiatines  joined  the  Syrian  army  under  Goi^ias  in  its 
ttuAanJuikM(lMaGciti,41>  lu  148  the  adherents 


of  the  rival  kings  Demetrius  II  and  Alexander  Balaa, 
under  Apollonius  and  Jonathan  respectively,  contentled 
in  the  Pbilistine  plain:  Jonathan  took  Ashdod,  tri> 
umphintly  entered  Aabkekm,  and  received  Kkron  as 
hia  reward  (1  Mace,  x,  69-89).  A  few  yean  later  J<hi- 
athan  again  desceodcd  into  the  plain  in  the  interests 
of  AntiochnsTI,and  captured  Gaza  (I  Uaccxi,  60-62). 
No  further  notice  of  the  country  occurs  until  the  capture 
of  Gaza  in  97  by  the  Jewish  king  Alexander  JannKut^ 
in  hia  conteat  with  Lathynu  (Joseph,  j4n/,  xiii,  13,8; 
ITor,  i,4, 2).  In  68  Pompey  annexed  Philistia  to  the 
provlnoe  of  Sjria  {Ant.  xiv,  4, 4),  with  the  exception 
uf  Gaza,  which  was  assigned  to  Herod  (xv,  7,  8),  to- 
gether with  Jamnia,  Ashdod,  and  Ashkelon,  aa  appean 
from  xvii,  11,  6.  The  last  three  fell  to  Salome  after 
Herod's  death,  but  Gaza  was  re.a]mexed  to  Syria  (xvU, 
11, 4,  6).  The  latest  noUces  of  the  Philistines  as  a  na- 
tion, under  their  title  of  dXXuftvXoi,  occur  in  1  Mace, 
iii-v.  The  extension  of  the  name  Irom  the  district  oc- 
cupied them  to  the  whtde  country,  under  the  familiar 
fbnn  of  PAUtmiii^  baa  already  been  noticed  under  that 
head. 

III.  Utagti,  tic — With  regard  to  the  institutions  of 
the  Philistines  our  information  is  very  scanty.  Their 
military  tactics  have  been  noticed  above.  The  country 
in  which  they  settled  is  remarkably  productive  (2  Kings 
viil,  8).  Thomson  exclaims  on  entering  it,  "  Beautiful 
but  monotonons — ^wheat,  wheat,  a  very  ocean  of  wheat" 
{LoKd  aad  Book,  ii,  82  aq.).  The  coimtry,  he  adds, 
greatly  resemUes  some  of  the  prairies  in  Western  Am^ 
ica.  "Isaac  sowed  in  that  land,  and  received  in  the 
same  year  a  hundredfold"  (Gen.  xxvi,  12).  Not  only 
was  agriculture  most  remunerative,  but  Philistia  was  the 
highway  for  caravaiu  between  Egypt  and  the  north,  and 
eomnwroe  must  have  added  to  its  wealth.  Harbors  were 
attached  to  Gaza  and  Ashkelon,  and  a  lucrative  tuiviga- 
tion  may  have  been  earned  on.  The  greatness  of  the 
cities  was  mainly  owinr  to  commerce,  fur  the  coast  of 
Palestine  waa  in  the  earliest  ages  exclusively  in  posses- 
sion of  the  traffic  which  was  carried  on  between  Europe 
and' Asia.  Besides  a  great  tranirit  trade,  they  bad  inter- 
nal sources  of  wealth,  being  given  to  agricidlwe  (Judg. 
xr,  6).  In  the  lime  of  Saul  they  were  evidently  eupe- 
not  in  the  arts  of  life  to  the  Israelites;  for  we  read  (1 
Sam,xiii,20)  that  the  latter  were  indebted  to  the  former 
for  the  uteiuils  of  nrdiiuiry  life. 

The  five  chief  cities  had,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Josh- 
ua, constituted  themselves  into  a  confederacy,  restricted, 
however,  in  all  probability,  to  matters  of  offence  and  de- 
fence. Each  was  under  the  government  of  a  prince 
whose  official  title  wa»  seren,  y^t^  (Josh.  xiii,3;  Judg. 
iii,  8,  etc),  and  cxwasionally  »dr,  (1  Sara,  xviii,  SO; 
xxix,  6).  Gaza  may  be  regarded  as  hsving  exercised 
a  hegemony  over  the  others,  fur  in  the  list  of  the  towns 
it  is  mentioned  the  first  (Josh,  xiii,  8 ;  Amoa  i,  7,  8),  ex- 
cept when  there  is  an  eepecial  ground  fbr  giving  prom- 
inence to  ancAher,  as  in  the  can  of  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  rl, 
17).  Ekron  alwaya  stands  last,  while  Ashdod,  Ashkelon, 
and  Gath  interchange  phwea.  Each  town  poasessed  its 
own  terriloT}-,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  Gath  (1  Chron. 
xviii,  1),  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v,  6),  and  others,  and  each  poa- 
sessed its  dependent  towns  or  "  daughters"  (Joah.XT,46- 
47 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  1 ;  S  Sam.  i,  20;  Ezek.  xvi,  27,  67), 
and  its  villages  (Josh.  L  c).  In  later  rimes  Gaza  had  ■ 
senate  of  five  himdred  (Joseph.  A  a/,  xiii,  IS,  8). 

The  Philutinca  appear  to  have  been  deeply  imbued 
with  snperslition :  they  carried  their  idols  with  them 
en  their  campaigns  (2  Sam.  i-,  21),  and  pmcLaimed  tr 
victories  in  their  presence  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  Vy.  I'hey 
carried  about  their  persons  charms  of  some  kind 
had  been  presented  before  the  idols  (2  Mace  xii 
The  gods  whom  they  chi^y  wonh'"— •  — — 
who  possessed  temples  both  at  Ua' 
at  Ashdod  (1  Sam.v,8-8;  IChrot 
Ashtorelh,  whose  temple  at  Ash 
Sam.  xxxi,  10;  Hei»d.i,lM)j  /^^^^I^ 
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•t  Ekion  WMooosulted  by  Abaziab  (2  KtRfcn  i>  2-0) ;  and 
Dercelo,  who  wu  honored  at  Aahkelon  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  4), 
though  unnoticed  in  the  Bible.  Priests  aud  diviners 
(1  Sara,  vi,  2)  were  attached  to  the  various  aeau  of 
worship ;  and  the  PhiliMiue  magieianB  were  in  repute 
(Ua.  ii,  6). 

The  epecial  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Philis- 
tines are  Stark,  Gwta  und  die  pkiialiiuche  Kntte  (Jena, 
1862);  Knobel,  Volkerta/et  der  Gentiu  (Giess.  I860); 
Movera,  PkSmzitn  (Bonn,  1841);  Hiuig,  UrffoA.  und 
MytkohgU  dsr  PkOut^  (Lrips.  1845) ;  and  Kneueker, 
in  Schenltera  BOet-Ux.  a.  y.  PbilistSer.  See  also  Jour. 
Sax.  Li/.  July,  1852,  p.  828  sq.;  Jan.  1850,  p.  299  sq.; 
Frisch,  De  Origine,  diia  et  terra  Palattinortim  (Tubing. 
1090);  yio\{,ApparatiuPluli^m>rvMhemeoruM(XiU-\i. 
1711);  Hannecker,iMsPU&IAr(EiehitSdt,187S). 

PhilllppB,  GKORaai,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bnm  at  Kondham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  England, 
near  the  opening  of  the  17lh  century.  Having  given 
early  indications  of  a  remarkably  vigorous  mind,  a 
strong  Invc  of  knowledge,  and  a  deep  sense  of  religion, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Univertity  of  Cambridge,  when  be 
received  his  education,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
scholar.  Tbeok^  was  his  favorite  study ;  and,  while 
yet  ayoung  man,  he  bad  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Not  long  after  his  ordination  he  began  to  entertain  scru- 
ples with  regard  to  certain  requirements  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  This  dissatisfaction  became  so  strong 
that  at  last  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  this  country 
with  a  company  of  Puritans,  among  whom  was  John 
Winthrop.  He  arrived  at  Salem  in  1680;  Having 
founded  with  a  number  of  others  the  settlement  of  Wa- 
tertowii,  Mass.,  Phillipps  became  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Church,  and  as  such  he  condnue<l  bis  labors  till  near 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  1,  1644. 
Phillipps  possessed  no  small  degree  of  intellectual  acu- 
men, and  was  an  able  controversial  writer.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  independence  of  mind,  and  adhered  with 
unyielding  tenacity  to  his  conscientious  convictions. 
He  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  nearly  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  regard  to  the  principles  of  strict  Congre- 
gationalism ;  insomuch  that  his  views  were,  for  a  time, 
rcgardeil  as  novel  and  extreme.  His  rainiatrv  was 
marked  by  great  diligence  and  fervor,  and  attended 
with  rich  blessings.  His  publications  are,  Hfply  to  the 
ConfulatioH  of  tome  Givundi  of  In/ant  Baptiun  i  tMa  aUo 
Concemmg  the  form  of  a  Chui-ch,put  forth  agatiUttM 
by  one  T6om<u  Lamb  (Lond.  1646,  4to).  See  Mather, 
.Vuffn(i/t(i,jii,82-84,I62;  Winthrop, Vrwrjifi/,-  Sprague, 
AtmaUoftAe  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  16-17.    (J,  H.W.) 

PhlUipB,  James,  O.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  at  Newendon,  Essex  County,  England, 
April  22, 1792.  His  father  was  a  minister  of  the  Efttab- 
liithed  Church  of  England,  and  atUched  to  the  Evan- 
gelinl  party  in  that  Church.  His  early  education  was 
acquired  mostly  while  be  was  engaged  in  private  study 
and  teaching  in  the  service  of  the  English  navv.  His 
tastes  and  habits  seem  to  have  been  fixed  early,  and  to 
the  imprcwtions  which  he  there  receivcil,  and  the  scenes 
he  witnessed  at  the  great  roiliiary  and  naval  aUtions, 
may  be  traced  many  of  his  lat#r  haliits  and  iniereats. 
He  came  to  America  in  1818,  and  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  at  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  where  he  soon  hwl  a 
flourishing  school.  There  were  at  that  time  in  New 
York  and  the  neighborhood  a  number  of  American  and 
British  mathematicians  who  had  organized  a  roathe- 
malic-al  club,  of  which  he  became  a  member.  To  the 
maihemalical  jmimals  publUheil  at  that  time  he  was  a 
regularconlribulor.orat  least  toiwoof  them— the  Afath- 
ematical  Itejxmtory  and  AasAs  Ditirj/.  In  1821!  he  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  mathematical  chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  and  cntereil  upon  the  duties  of 
his  pR)fesaorHhip  in  July  of  the  same  year.  In  thia  posi- 
tion he  continued  to  labor  for  forty-one  vean,  devoting 
himself  with  anremitting  care  and  attention  to  hia  du- 


ties. The  amount  of  work  he  wet 
amazing.  He  projecteil  a  compleri 
roatical  works,  and  published  in  I8i 
sections,  which  waa  afterwards  adn[ 
in  Columbia  College,  New  York.  He 
tises  on  algebra,  geometry,  trigonome 
integral  calculus,  and  natural  phili>« 
ing  for  his  own  use  translations  of  r 
mathematicians — which  works,  huwi 
any  attempt  to  publish.  He  also  joii 
bers  of  the  faculty  in  contributing 
Harbi^r,  a  newspaper  published 
1882,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Cal 
time  of  his  comiog  to  North  Carol 
years  after,  he  seems  to  have  devu 
sively  to  scientiAc  studies.  Allhoui 
years  a  consbtent  member  of  the  l' 
began  to  experience  a  change,  which 
true  banning  of  hia  Christian  111 
ceased  to  be  the  mere  teacher  of  sci 
his  other  duliea  the  diligent  study  o 
wearied  activity  in  all  Christian  duti 
ber,  183S,  was  licensed  by  the  Presb* 
New  Ho)>e,  and  in  April,  1835,  was  t 
work  of  the  ministry'.  He  was  never 
but  he  preached  as  a  supply  fur  some 
and  afterwards,  for  the  greater  part 
life,  at  New  Hope  Church.  Hewaaii 
of  his  professionat  duties  when  be  dli 
14,1867,  Dr.  Phillips  was  a  man  of  r 
theolr^cal,  and  pmfcsnional  attainm 
inexorable  mathematician,  but  well  m 
in  all  departments.  Many  books 
this  simple  comment,  "Perlegi."  1 
reading  was  among  the  old  Nottconft 
favorite  authors  were  theidd  English 
that  was  often  est  in  bis  hand  was  th( 
great  preacher ;  his  sermons  were  en 
there  was  nothing  oratorical  about  hi 
"  weight  nf  metal."  Asamanhewai 
ly  conscientious,  remarkably  miHleitt, 
gance  and  presumption,  and  yet  rone 
panion  and  frien<L  See  Wilson^  Ptt 
1868,  p.  849.  (J.LS.) 

Phillips,  Jolm,  LL.D.,  an  Amen 
of  some  note,  was  bom  in  Andover,  M 
was  educated  at  Harvard  C»)Uege  (c 
having  preached  for  tome  time,  at  1 
mercantile  pureuilx,  and  was  fur  sever 
uf  the  Council  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
brother,  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover, 
ally  endowed  the  academy  in  that  to 
corpnrated  in  1780.  In  1789  he  fui 
institution  $20,000.  The  academy  c 
eier  Academy,  of  which  he  waa  the 
incorporated  in  1781,  with  a  fund  whi 
increawd  to  $134,000.  He  endowe<l 
Dartmouth  College,  and  he  cinitrit 
Princeton  C4)llege.  He  die<l  in  Apri 
ing  to  liis  academy  two  thinls  of  all  1 
third  of  lliG  residue  to  the  seminary 
ticularly  for  the  benefit  of  pious  yout 


Phillips,  Morgan,  sometimes  c 
ffan,  a  Knman  Catholic  divine,  was  bor 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  centur;-. 
e«lucation  at  Oxford,  graduating  in  ■ 
He  was  made  principal  of  St.  Mary's 
wan  one  of  the  founders  of  the  English 
where  he  dieil  in  1670.  His  powers  ai 
so  great  that  he  was  called  "  Morgan  tl 
he  was  one  of  the  three  selected  to  d 
Martyr  on  the  Eucharist,  and  publishe 
IH»]»/Ualio  de  Sacramenlo  EuchariaHi 
kahitit  contra  D.  Peter  Martyr,  18  Afn 
published  A  Treatiae  Atneing  tke  Rrgi\ 
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ltd),  written  in  uuwer  to  John  Knox's  work,  The  First 
BUut  oftkt  Tnn^t,  etc  See  Wood,  Alkeru  Oxon.; 
IMd,  Ck.  nitt.  ToL  iii;  AlUbone,  Did.  of  Brit,  axd 
Amtr.  AuiA.KV. 

PUllipS,  Richard,  an  English  Weslevan  preach- 
«r,  WM  born  in  1777.  In  early  life  he  was  brought  to 
ChriM  through  liethodist  infloeuce,  and,  reeling  called 
oftiodtothewoik  of  the  minisny,  entered  the  itinerant 
mika  in  1804,  and  continued  in  tlie  active  labors  of  the 
mioMij  until  1844,  when  debility  constrained  him  to 
iceept  an  auistant,  and  to  preach  only  occasionally. 
^Blened  with  a  good  undeiBtanding  and  a  retentive 
mciBciry,  patient  aiul  prudent,  enjoying  the  life  uf  Go«l 
in  bis  floni,  and  warmiy  aUacbetl  to  the  doctrines  and 
diMtfltne  of  HethodiaiB,  be  preached  tboae  doctrines 
and  adniiuBtercd  that  disdf^ne  to  the  profit  of  the 
Wtaleyan  body."   See  It'rjfryan  i/o^mmr,  1846,  p.  916. 

Phillip*,  Samuel  (1),  a  Craigr^lional  minister, 
wis  botn  Feb.  17,  1690  (a  S.).  at  Salem,  Slaaa.  He 
pataued  at  Harvard  College  in  1706,  and  was  ordained, 
On.  17,  1711,  pastor  of  the  South  Parish,  Andover, 
wfaere  be  remained  until  his  deaih,  JuneS,  1771.  Sam- 
oei  Phillips  was  a  devoted  orthodox  preacher,  and  not 
oohr  refused  to  be  affected  by  the  heretical  tendencies 
of  bts  limes,  but  combated  all  Arian  inSueiices,  and  be- 
came a  BMM  dedded  opponent  of  the  Unitariana.   "  As 

■  pradm',  be  was  highly  respectable,  was  zealous,  and 
ndeamrNl  not  only  to  indoctrinate  his  people  in  senti- 
iDeois  which  he  deemed  correct  and  important,  but  to 
)«*d  them  to  the  practice  of  all  Christian  duties."  He 
{Kiblitbed,  Eltyg  iptm  tht  Dtalk  of  Nichotui  A'oyef  and 
Otcrt/t  (SirtTM  (1718): — A  Word  in  Season,  or  Duty 
i>f  a  Ptaple  to  take  tke  Oath  of  A  Uegiance  to  n  Glorious 
004(1727) ^Advice  to  a  Child  (I7'29)  .—The  History 
of  the  Sariwr  (1788):— We  Orthodox  Christian,  or  a 
VUU  veil  ImstriKttd  (1738)  t—A  Minister's  Addreu  to 
hs  People  (1739)  -.—A  Sermon  on  Licinff  Waler  to  be 
kuj  for  Aikimg  (1750) : — A  Sermon  on  the  Sinner's  He- 
fmsat  to  Cowte  to  Christ  (1733)  -.—A  Sermon  on  tke  Ne- 
ermity  of  Gotts  Drattvig  in  Order  to  Men's  Coming  unto 
Christ  (1753): — Seasonahit  Adciet  to  a  Neighbor,  in  a 
DialogKe  0761)'.-- Addrtat  to  Yomg  Peopie,  in  a  Dta- 
logK  (1763);  and  aercfal  oocatiotwl  anrnonL  See 
SfMagne,  Aiaials,  i,  278. 

PblUlpa,  Bamnel  (2),  LUD.,  an  Anterican  philan- 
IhnfMst,  noted  for  his  service  to  the  state,  deserves  a  place 
hete  for  the  interest  which  he  took  in  educational  mat- 
tm  He  was  bom  at  Andover  m  1751,  and  graduated 
u  Harvard  CoU^e  in  1771.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Prorinctal  Congreaa  in  1775,  and  of  the  House  of  Repie- 
vatalim  till  the  year  1 781^  when  be  Msiated  in  flvming 
the  eooMitntiM)  irfMaaaacbusetti.  On  its  adoption  he 
WM  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  was  itn  preei- 
tteot  ftoffl  1785  to  1802.  Being  appointed  Justice  nf  the 
Couit  of  Common  Pleas  fur  Essex  in  1781,  he  held  his 
cAee  till  1797,  when  his  declining  health  induce<l  his 
mignaiion.  He  was  commiM<ioncr  of  the  state  in 
Sharp's  insarrection,  and  in  1801  was  chosen  lieuten- 
ant-governor.  He  died  Feb.  10,  1802.  Although  so 
RKitly  honored  with  public  eminence,  he  remained  a 
fiuthM  son  of  the  Cburch  e(  Christ,  and  was  not  only 
rcgntsr  in  bin  own  obaenrancea,  but  ministerefl  Ire- 
qoeotly  to  those  unable  to  go  to  church.  He  appeared 
u>  be  continually  governed  by  love  to  the  Supreme 
Bting,  and  by  the  dedre  of  imitating  his  benevolence 
tai  doing  good.  Phillips's  deep  views  of  evangelical 
docirine  and  dn^r,  of  human  dqnarily  and  mediatorial 
amy,  Jurmed  hi*  heart  to  humility,  condescension,  and 
tiadwM,  and  led  bim  continnaUy  to  depend  on  the 
pmx  of  God  thmugh  the  atonement  of  hia  Son.  He 
vn  MM  of  the  projectors  of  the  academy  at  Andover, 
ni  w«  roncb  concerned  in  establishing  that,  as  well 

■  the  academy  at  Exetei,  which  were  founded  by  his 
bher  and  unde.  To  these  institutions  he  was  a  dis- 
■isgairiied  benefactor.  He  was  also  a  foimder  of  the 
J^MticanAcademyofAmandSnenees  of  Boston.  At 


bii  death  be  left  to  the  town  of  Andover  tfiOOO,  the  in- 
come to  be  applied  to  the  cause  of  education.  After  hia 
death  hia  widow,  Phixbe  Phillips,  and  his  aon,  John  Phil- 
lips, of  Andover,  evinced  the  same  atuchment  tn  the  in- 
terests of  learning  and  religion,  by  uniting  with  Samuel 
Abbot,  and  three  others  of  a  most  liberal  and  benevolent 
spirit,  in  founding  the  thef>logical  seminar}-  at  Andover, 
which  was  open^  in  September,  1808.  See  Allen,  Diel, 
of  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Brown,  ReL  Cyclop,  a.  v. ;  Dnlce, 
Diet,  of  A  fiKT.  Biog.  &  v. 

Phillips,  Thomas,  an  English  Roman  Cathtdic 
priest,  was  bom  in  Buckinghamshire  in  1708.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  St.  Omer's  College,  and  became 
a  most  zealous  worker  in  the  Church.  He  obtained  a 
prebend  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Tongres,  and  resided 
for  many  years  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. Towards  the  end  of  hia  life  he  retired  to  the 
English  oiUege  at  liege,  when  be  died  in  1774.  Hepub- 
liahed.  The  Study  of  Sacred  Literature  foUg  Stated  and 
Cotuw/ere^(Lond.l756,8vo;  2d ed.  1758  ;  3ded.I765)^- 
PhUemon  (1761,  6vo).  This  autobiographical  pamphlet 
was  privately  printed,  and  suppressed ; — The  History  of 
tke  Life  of  Reginald  Pole  (Oxford,  1764-1T67, 2  pts.  in  1 
vol,4tOi  Lond.  1767,2  vols.  Svo).  This  work  elicited  six 
answeiB,  by  Richard  Ullard,  T.  Ridley,  T.  Neve,  Stone, 
B.  Pye,  and  J.  Jones  (see  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  xxvi, 
460-461),  and  Phillips  responded  in  an  appendix  to  the 
Life  (1767,  4to) ;  see  also  end  of  his  8d  ed.  of  Studg  of 
Sacred  Literature : — Reasoms  for  the  Repeal  of  Ike  Law 
against  the  Papists: — Translalitm  in  Mdre  qf  tke  Bgmn 
Lavda  Sum  SahaCorem:  —  Censvra  Commtntarionm 
Comelii  a  Lapide,  in  latin,  on  a  ainfile  sheet.  He  also 
addressed  some  poetry  to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  abbess  of 
the  Benedictine  nuns  at  Uhent.  See  Cole's  MS.  A  then. 
in  the  British  Museum;  European  Magaxiae,  for  Sep- 
tember,  1796;  At^Saaaa,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Avtk. 

S.  V. 

PhllUpi,  William  (I),  a  Christian  philanthropist, 
was  bom  in  Boston  April  10,  1750.  Owing  to  feeble 
health,  be  was  prevented  from  receiving  many  education- 
al atl  vantages.  Heentereduponmercantilepursuitswith 
bis  fittber,  from  whom  he  nceived  a  large  fortune  at  his 
death.  In  1772  be  mad*  a  proAsnou  ttf  religion;  in 
1794  he  was  made  a  deacon  of  Old  South  ChuFch,  Bos- 
ton, where  he  ofliciated  until  bis  death,  Hay  26, 1817. 
He  was  highly  respected  by  the  community  at  lai^ 
and  was  influential  in  all  the  aifaiTs  of  State  and  Cburch. 
He  was  at  one  time  the  lieutenant-governor  of  bis  na- 
tive state.  He  was  also  actively  engaged  in  philan- 
thropic labors,  and  was  at  bis  death  preaident  oT^he 
Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  His  charities  were  very 
extensive,  and  during  a  series  of  vears  amounted  to  from 
tSOOO  to  Ctl.OOO.  He  bequeathed  tl6,000  to  Phillips 
Academy;  910,000  to  the  theological  institution  at 
Andover ;  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians,  the  Massachusetts  BiUe  Society, 
the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  the  Congregational  Society, 
the  Educational  Society,  and  theMa8sachasetls(jeneral 
Hospital,  each  toOOO;  to  the  Medical  Dispensary  tSOOO; 
to  the  Female  Asvlum,  and  the  Asylum  for  Boys,  each 
«2000. 

Pbillipa,  William  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Jessamine  County, 
Ky.,  May  7,  1797.  Even  as  a  youth  he  exhibited  tal- 
ents of  a  superior  order.  He  received  a  careful  and  pious 
training,  but  he  did  not  as  a  young  man  make  any  out- 
ward profession  of  religion ;  and  after  entering  pditical 
life,  and  while  engaged  for  several  years  as  a  successful 
teacher,  be  became  even  less  considerate  of  his  higher 
and  immortal  interest^  and  s«>ught  refuge  from  the 
accusations  of  conscience  in  the  dark  and  cheerless 
regions  of  infidelity.  His  early  impressions  of  relig- 
ious trath  were,  bowe^'er,  strong  and  abiding,  and  be 
was  finally  CMiveited,  and  deeidy  impressed  with  the 
idea  (bat  be  was  called  of  God  tn  enter  the  Christian 
minisli^.   Dec.  27,  1828,  ^<@^f3gk'** 
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preacher.  In  the  Tall  18S1  he  wu  received  into  the 
Kentucky  Conference.  He  wu  appointed  consecutively 
to  the  Winchester  Circuit,  Lexington  Circuit,  and  New- 
port and  Covington  sUtiuns.  He  was  also  aaristant 
editor  of  the  WeMtem  Chrittiait  Advocate,  serving  for 
one  year  by  appointment  <tf  the  Bool^  Committee,  and 
then byTOteoflheGeneralCoDf«eiiG« of  1886.  Among 
his  numereos  contribuUona  to  that  Journal  waa  a  seriei 
of  articles  on  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Akzander  Camp- 
bell, which  excited  very  constdetable  attention.  These 
were  republiahed,  by  request  of  the  Ohio  Conference, 
after  Mr.  Phillipe'a  death,  which  oocacied  Jane  22, 1836, 
only  a  few  week*  after  Ua  election  bjr  the  timeial  Con- 
ference, 

PhlUlpK,  Wmiam  Wirt,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  SepU  28, 
1796.  He  graduated  at  Uiuon  College,  Schenectady, 
K.  Y.,  in  1812;  completed  a  three  years'  course  in  the 
Aaaodate  Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
and  afterwards  spent  a  year  in  the  the<dogieaI  semina- 
ry at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  under  the  instruction  of 
Kev.  Dr.  Livingston ;  was  licensed  by  the  New  Bruna- 
wick  Classis  of  the  Refonned  Dutch  Church,  and  in 
April,  1818,  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Pearl 
Street  Presbj-terian  Church,  New  York  City.  From  this 
church  he  waa  called  to  the  Rrat  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York.  The  congregation  having  disposed  of  their 
building  and  ground  in  Wall  Street,  in  May,  1814, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  building  on  Fifth  Avenue,  near 
Twelfth  Street,  was  laid  in  the  following  autumn,  and 
soon  after  completed.  Dr.  Phillips  was  their  beloved 
pastor  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years ;  he  was  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  mtnbterial  duties 
until  about  four  weeks  before  bis  death,  which  occurred 
March  20, 186S.  Dr.  niUipa  was  a  man  of  the  nUnont 
Mmplicity  of  character;  a  aound  and  aUe  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  whose  aim  in  the  pulpit  was  to  hold  forth 
the  Word  of  Life  in  all  its  purity,  and  to  impress  it  with 
solemnity  upon  the  hearts  of  idl  bis  hearers.  He  was 
moderator  of  the  General  AaseroUy  which  met  at  Pitts- 
burgh in  1885,  and  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death 
he  waa  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Hiarions.  He  waa  also  president  of  the  Board  of  Pnb- 
lication ;  a  trustee  of  Princeton  College  and  Seminary ; 
a  tUrector  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  and  several  other 
benev<4ent  institutions.  See  Wdion,  Hist.  Atma- 
iMC,1866,p.l60;  aifVr^Qliar.l859,p.l88.  (J.L.8.) 

PUl(l)pOtts,  Hbmrt,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of 
much  note,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  hotel-keeper  of 
Gloucester,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1777.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  Corpus 
Christi  Cidlege,  Oxfwrd,  and  having  taken  the  degree  of 
BAi  gained  the  chancellor's  priie  for  an  Engliah  essay 
in  1793.  He  waa  elected  ia  the  f<dlowing  year  to  a  fe(- 
lowship  at  Magdalen  College,  which  he  vacated  on  his 
marriage  in  1804  with  Mise  Surtees,  a  niece  of  the  laic 
lord  chancellor  Eldon.  In  1806  be  became  chapUin  to 
Dr.  Barrington,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  in  that  capacity 
distinguished  himself  by  a  controversy  which  he  main- 
tained agunst  the  learned  Roman  Catholic  historian  of 
England,  Dr.  Lingard  (q.  v.),  and  subsequently  by  the 
publication  of  some  pamfAIeta,  vindicating  the  estab- 
lished deigy  in  the  North  frum  the  attacks  of  lorda 
Grey  and  Durham.  For  these  services  he  was  rewanl- 
ed  with  the  rich  living  of  Stanhope.  In  1825  he  again 
entered  the  lists  of  controversy  as  the  opponent  of  Mr. 
Charica  Buil^r'a  Book  of  the  Catholic  Chtrch.  In  1827 
he  published  bis  celebrated  Lfller  on  Caiholic  Kmanci- 
pation  addressed  to  Hr.  Canning,  soon  after  which  he 
waa  promoted  (in  1828)  to  the  deanery  of  Cheater,  which 
he  exchanged  in  October,  1830,  fur  the  bitihopric  of  Kx- 
eter.  As  a  member  of  the  Houxe  of  l^nls,  bishop  PhiU- 
potts  proved  the  zealous  champion  of  Tory  principles, 
and  consequently  opposed  the  Reform  Dill,  the  Iribh 
Church  Temporalities  Bill,  the  Poor-law  Bill,  the  Ec- 
dcwaslical  C^Hnmiseion,  the  National  Education  Bill, 


and  every  measure  of  a  liberal  tendency.  Dr.  PbiOpotti 
waa  for  many  years  in  that  usembiy  the  recogniMd 
episcopal  head  and  representative  of  the  extrenw  Ui^ 
Church  party,  and  by  his  writings  and  speeches  wamly 
advocated  the  revival  of  cmivocatioii,  and  of  other 
novations  on  the  established  system  of  eodeaiastical  af- 
faira.  In  1849  be  rejected  Mr.  Gorham,  who  was 
inatcd  by  the  eiown  to  a  living  in  Devouabir^  m  Ikt 
ground  Uitt  be  held  erroneous  ojunions  as  to  the  efecn 
of  infant  baptism ;  and  though  he  waa  supported  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  their  judgment  waa  set  ande  an 
appeal  by  a  decision  of  the  Judicial  committee  of  die 
privy  council  in  1860.  On  this  Dr.  Phillpotts  publtsbed 
a  /^tttr  in  which  he  formally  excommunicated  tbe 
archbishop  of  CaoterbuiT',  who  had  been  a  pem-  te  tbf 
deciuon  (see  E^nL  Aer.  xcv,  fi9-66).  See  Gouaui 
Case.  In  the  following  year  be  held  »  synod  of  hu 
clergy  at  Exeter,  which  was  pronounced  illegal  by  Ibt 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  has  never  since  been  sniii- 
moned.  He  died  in  1869.  The  list  of  Dr.  Phillpou.'* 
controversial  pampidela  ocenpiea  no  less  than  twelve 
pages  in  the  new  catak^ue  of  the  British  HoMuni.  Hb 
best-known  publieaUone  are  given  in  Allibone,  Vid.^ 
Bril.mdAinfr.Authon,B.T.  See  ^n^Iw*  CyeA)p.&T.; 
Mm  of  Ike  Time,  a.  v.;  Btaetmtod'*  Mag.  xxiv,  1; 
xxix,  167;  D»bli»  Vuivtrutf/  Mag,  xx,  2SS;  Fram't 
Mag.n,9Sl\  ZmhE.  J  (Am.  1861, 1,151. 

niUo  (aumamed  in  latin  Jun^;*,  L  &  tbe  Jew; 
in  Hebrew,  '^numn  -pV^D ;  in  Greek,  *iW  [o]  'Imp- 
SaXo^\  the  greateat  of  uident  Jewish  phika^ben, 
flonrisbed  in  the  1st  eeobny  of  the  Christian  ma.  Te 
give  a  somewhat  lengthy  exposition  of  his  plulaes^ie 
and  religious  opinions, 

Lift^ — Fhilo  was  a  native  and  thrcnghoat  life  a  resi- 
dent of  Alexandria.    The  precise  time  of  his  biith  '» 
unknown,  but  he  repreoents  himself  as  of  advanced  tge 
about  A.D.  4<^  when  he  waa  aent  as  chief  of  an  tvAm* 
from  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  to  tbe  tmperor  CaBgola, 
for  the  purpose  of  pleading  their  cause  agunst  Afani, 
who  charged  them  with  refusing  to  pay  due  hooeit  to 
Cnsar  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  8, 1;  comp.  De  lies'**- 
Caium,  xxviii).    He  was  probably  aboat  sixty  yean 
old ;  if  so,  he  was  bom  about  B.C.  20,  and  was  conlci»- 
porary  with  all  the  important  events  uf  the  New  Ttsls- 
roentJ  He  went  again  to  Rome  in  the  reign  ofdaDdiiu. 
but  after  thia  nothing  is  known  with  ccrtatnty  of  hi* 
whercabouta.    Philo  had  a  brother  employed  in  tbr 
affairs  of  government  at  Alexandria,  named  Alexander 
Lysimachua,  who  is  supposed  to  be  tbe  Alexander  men- 
tioned in  Acts  iv,  6  as  a  man  "of  tbe  kindred  of  ibehigb- 
priesL"  -That  Pbilo  was  a  member  of  the  sacenktil 
family  is  asserted  by  Joeepbus  {A  ni,  :tviii,  8, 1),  and  alw 
by  EnselMus,  Jerome,  and  others,  and  hia  own  writinfis 
indirectly  testify  that  such  waa  the  fact.   There  is  aba  | 
reason  to  believe  that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  tbe  i 
Pharisees.    Philo  was  eminent  for  his  learning  and  do-  , 
quence.    To  the  attainments  usually  secured  by  Jews 
of  bis  social  condition  (Eusebius,  Prop,  Evang.  viii,  l3) 
he  added  an  extensive  knowledge  of  tbe  Greek  philosct- 
phy,  especially  tbe  Platonic,  for  the  acquisition  of  whieh  i 
the  moat  favorable  oppnrtiuiities  would  occur  in  Alex-  \ 
andria,  at  that  time  the  very  metropdis  of  the  kamed  | 
world  and  the  home  of  revived  Hellenisni.  He  has  been  i 
represonled  by  Scaliger  and  Cudworth  as  ignorant  of  ' 
Jewitth  literature  and  cuBloms,  but  Fabricins  and  Man- 
gey  have  clearly  shown  that  such  a  view  is  entirely 
groundless.    The  supposition  of  hia  ignorance  of  He-  | 
brew  must  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  of  . 
Alexandria  at  that  time  were  su  little  acquainted  with  j 
the  original  of  the  Old-Test.  Scriptures  that  they  had  to  i 
be  supplied  with  the  Sept.  and  other  Greek  veisicinK  j 
But  even  Geiger,  who  says  that  Riilo  had  but  a  school,  j 
boy  knowledge  of  tbe  Hebrew  language,  concedes  that 
when  the  tmnslaiion  of  the  Bible  was  undertaken  fct 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  "  they  had  not  yet  been  ako-  . 
gether  eArange^i^,^^^  «|aNSCIw@8e  i"  but  thai 
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■  thev  wm  no  longer  m  much  tt  home  «id  vened  in  it 
ibu  xhty  could  hftre  fuUy  mutered  the  Book  which 
was  to  offer  ttwn  the  bread  and  water  of  life}  it  waa 
the  Giedan  language  that  mutt  bring  it  home  to  tbem" 
(p.  14fi;  ODiDp.  also  p.  148>  As  absutd  as  le  thb 
charge  of  Philo's  ignorance  of  Hebrew  is  the  charge 
that  Phllo'e  Greek  ia  undaancal,  and  this  because  he 
a  Jew.  As  well  might  we  say  of  the  Jewish  literati 
or  Germany  that  their  style  is  Jewish  -  German,  and 
not  the  pure  tongue  of  Leasing  and  Gerriiius.  Pbilo'e 
tinefc  wa»  of  ooinse  not  that  of  Pktt^  nor  the  pun  At- 
tic of  Denoatbeoea.  No  one  at  Alntandria  wrote  so 
]Niivly,  but  Philu  wrote  as  did  his  contemporaries,  and 
ta  wrote  the  best  of  them.  In  his  treatise  De  Cot^ 
prr«Mf,  x\x,  Philo  refers  himself  to  his  own  attainments 
in  grammar,  philooophy,  geometry,  music,  and  poetry; 
uid  bia  acoomplished  character  was  thus  gracefully  at- 
tested by  his  wife,  who,  when  once  asked  why  ahe 
slant  of  all  her  sex  did  not  wear  any  golden  omamenta, 
replied :  "The  virtue  of  a  hoaband  ia  a  sufficient  oma- 
neot  (or  hia  wife"  (Fragwmtt,  ed.  Richter,  vi,  K6). 

The  draunstanee  (bat  Philo  was  contemporary  with 
New-TeM.  erenta,  coupled  with  his  high  intelligence 
ud  interest  in  sacred  learning,  aa  well  as  with  the  fact 
that  be  once  A-inited  Jenisalem  "  to  offer  up  prayers  and 
Mcrifices  in  the  Temple"  (although  only  one  such  visit 
in  referred  to  hy  hin  [Richter's  ed.  of  fragmm/t,  vi, 
200},  his  piety  and  devotion  probably  ted  to  occaiuonal 
itpetiiionB  of  thia  pilgrimage,  which  were  less  likely  to 
be  mention «1  because  of  his  modesty  and  reserve  i  n  per- 
Moal  mattersX  led  ancient  writers  to  connect  Philn  in- 
timately with  Christianity.  Phntius  {BM.  Cod.  16) 
makes  him  a  friend  of  the  apostle  Peter ;  as  do  also  Eu- 
tebius  (//M.  EceUt.  it,  17),  Jerome  {CataL  Scriptor.  Ec- 
and  Suidas.  Photios  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Phiki  waa  admitted  into  the  ChristUn  Chuiehl  froiD 
which  be  afterwards  felL  Bat  while  we  have  no  direct 
means  of  testing  the  truth  of  such  statements,  they  cer- 
tainly (to  not  bear  the  evidence  on  their  face.  A  man 
iif  fuch  decided  characteristics  as  Philo  could  no  more 
tiare  remained  quiet  after  conversion  than  did  Saul  of 
Tststtn,  and,  because  we  have  tto  utterances  fh>ra  him  as 
a  Chriaiian,  we  have  reason  to  reject  the  story  ih  fabu- 
Vrm  fnim  tint  to  last.  BeMde8,niilo*a  own  extant  writ- 
ings do  ttot  give  the  slightest  reference  to  any  such  im- 
portant Mep,  and  this  fact  telle  even  more  suonj^y,  if 
poMiible,  against  the  report. 

tlu  Theology  tmd  Ph^otophy. — In  the  article  Nbo- 
PiATomsM  (q.  V.)  it  has  been  shown  that  this  eclectic 
pUkwopby,  tboagh  it  developed  in  the  8d  centuty  after 
Chriat,  ia  not  only  to  be  regarded  in  its  oripn  aa  co- 
eval with  Christianity,  but  must  acknowledge  as  its 
lather  and  founder  Philo  the  Jew  (see  Kingsley,  A  lex- 
atdria  ontf  krr  SekooiM,  p.  79),  Alexandria,  from  its 
very  foundation  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  B.C  882, 
bad  sought  to  establish  Greek  dvilizstion  within  its 
bordera,  and  to  prodnoe  an  intellect  that  might  be  the 
rival  of  Athens  In  her  proudest  day.  Uind  was  the 
MKt  of  Greek  power,  and  for  that  the  great  conqueror 
voold  work  in  thw  Afiican  dty,  which  he  designed  to 
be  the  point  of  union  of  two,  or,  rather,  of  three  worlds. 
For  in  thb  place,  named  after  himself,  Europe,  Asia, 
sod  Africa  were  to  meet  and  to  hold  communion.  Un- 
der the  Ptolemies  this  desire  was  strengthened  still 
■on,  and  yet  the  outcome  of  all  the  Ptolenuean  applt- 
•MMwas  of  little  or  no  araonntif  we  except  the  great 
nOeetioa  of  H8S.  and  art  treasure*.  The  wisest  men, 
though  gathered  from  the  most  learned  centres  of  the 
voriil,  failed  to  produce  anything  that  was  really  worth 
pceserviug.  In  physics  theydid  little.  In  art  nothing. 
Ia  metaphysics  less  than  nothing.  Says  Kingsley, "  Yon 
nnst  not  sup()ose  that  the  phiknojihera  whom  the  Ptol- 
mies  rollecied  (as  they  would  any  other  marketable 
sitide)  by  liberal  offers  nf  pay  and  patronage,  were  such 
MS  as  tlM  old  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  or  aa  Socrates, 
VhU,  and  Aristotle.  In  theae  thiee  last  itideed,  Gieek 
ikou^  reached  not  meiely  Ita  greatest  height,  but  the 


edge  of  a  precipice,  down  which  it  rolled  headlong  aftet 
their  decease.  . .  .  When  the  Romans  destroyed  Greece, 
God  was  Just  and  mercifuL  The  eafj^es  were  gathered 
together  only  becaase  the  carrion  ne^M  to  be  removed 
from  the  fhoe  of  Qotfa  earth.  And  at  the  titne  of  wbteb 
I  now  speak  the  signs  of  approaching  death  were  fear^ 
fully  apparent.  Hapless  and  hopeless  enough  were  the 
clique  of  men  out  of  whom  the  first  two  Ptolemies  hoped 
to  form  a  school  of  philoeophy ;  men  certainly  clever 
enough,  and  amusiag  withal,  who  might  give  the  kinga 
<a  Egypt  aiany  a  shrewd  lesson  in  kingcraft  and  the 
crafts  of  this  world,  and  the  art  of  profiting  by  the  folly 
of  foots  and  the  eelttshnese  of  the  selfish ;  or  who  might 
amuse  them,  in  default  of  fighting-cticks,  by  pans  and 
repartees,  and  battles  of  logic;  *how  one  thing  cannot 
be  predicated  of  another,'  or  '  how  the  wise  man  is  not 
only  to  overcome  every  misfortune,  but  not  even  to  feel 
it,'  and  other  such  weighty  questions,  which  in  those 
days  hid  that  deep  unbelief  in  any  truth  whatsoever 
which  waa  spreading  fast  over  the  minda  of  men  .  .  , 
during  those  IHghtfhl  centuries  which  immediBtely  pre- 
ceded the  Christian  era,  when  waa  last  approaching 
that  dark  chaos  of  tmbelief  and  tmrighteouMWsa  which 
Saul  of  Tanus  so  analyzes  and  describes  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  when  the  old 
light  was  lost,  the  ohl  faiths  extuict,  the  old  reverence 
for  the  laws  o(  femily  and  national  life  destroyed,  yea, 
even  the  iwtnral  iustincta  themselrca  perverted ;  that 
chaos  whose  darkness  Juvenal  and  Petronius  and  Taci- 
tus have  proved  in  thrir  fearful  pages  not  to  have  been 
exaggerated  by  the  more  compaasionate  tbough  more 
righteous  Jew""  (p.  56-68). 

Fortuiutely  for  the  Macedonians,  another  Eastern 
nation  had  closely  intermingled  with  tbem,  and  from 
thia  mixture  of  two  races  came  that  superior  pruduct 
which  gare  to  Alexandrian  thought  not  only  a  new  im- 
pulse, Mt  a  superior  life.  When  HeOeniBm  was  trans- 
ferred to  Atexandris,  the  Grecian  spirit,  y  we  have  seen, 
was  in  an  exhausted  and  faded  condition.  But  together 
with  Hellenism  had  come  Judaism  also.  True,  the  lat- 
ter was  not  sought  for  and  imported  at  the  bidding  of 
the  mighty  conqueror  of  three  worlda,  but  he  had  suf- 
fered  the  Jews  to  find  a  home  in  Alexandria,  and  thus 
Jitdaism  found  its  eaubllshtnent  then  and  there.  The 
Ptolemies  also  pursued  the  same  conciliatory  policy; 
and  Judaism  gained  atrength  and  developed  so  much  at 
Alexandria  that  it  became  a  centre  of  Jewish  thought 
and  learning  for  several  centufka,  and  its  rabbins  were 
called  "  the  light  of  IsraeL" 

Now  it  ia  to  he  expected  that  whenever  two  spiritual 
powers  meet,  such  as  Hellenism  and  Judaism,  such  as 
Grecian  culture  and  Jewish  religion — when  two  such 
spiritual  worid-reforming  powers  come  into  conlUctwith 
each  other — that  conflict  must  necessarily  result  in  new 
formations;  something  new  will  always  grow  out  of  it, 
be  it  by  their  antagonism  or  by  their  spiritual  interpen- 
etration ;  new  creations  will  be  evolved,  either  bearing 
the  character  of  both,  or  pre^miitently  that  of  one  of 
them,  yet  impregnated,  in  a  certain  measure,  that  ot 
the  other.  The  conflict  between  Aellenism  and  Juda- 
ism was  principally  a  spiritual  struggle,  and  ita  result  a 
radical  change  in  the  thought  and  belief  of  both  Jew 
and  Macedonian,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  what 
came  to  be  known  as  JVeo-Piatonim,  a  philosophy  of 
syncretism,  whose  elements  are  pertly  Oriental  (Alex- 
andrian-Jewish in  particnkr)  and  partly  Hellenic ;  hut 
whose  form  is  strictly  Hellenic,  arid  whose  peculiarity 
of  doctrine  is  that  it  is  disUngulafaed  from  Plato's  own 
liy  the  priacipk  of  revtlatUm  conuined  in  the  new  phi- 
losophy. 

The  great  representative  of  this  n-ncretism,  ivhich 
also  reappeared  afterwards  in  manifold  sha|>es  in  Gnos- 
ticiBm.'is  our  spirited  and  |Woliflc  theologian,  Philo  of 
Alexandria.  He  hehl  to  the  divine  character  of  the 
Old  Test,,  had  very  striiA  views  of  hispiration,  and 
thought  that  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  Temple  wuriihip 
were  destined  to  be  peipetiuL  He  ^^^|;^H'|^^^*' 
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I  mission  for  all  nfttiona,  boasted  of  their  cotmopoliiiMm, 
tnd  called  them  priests  and  prophets,  who  offered  sac- 
<iSc8  and  invoked  tb«  hlesung  of  God  for  all  man- 
Und.  With  him  the  expounding  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Test  is  synonymoos  with  the  pbiloaophy  of  his  na- 
tion :  but  in  bis  own  exposition  he  atlegorically  intro- 
duces  into  those  documents  philosophical  ideas,  partly 
deriretl  from  the  natural  internal  development  of  Jew- 
ish notions,  and  partly  obtained  from  Hellenic  phUoao- 
pby,  and  thus  the  theoloKy  of  Phtlo  has  been  aptly 
called  a  blending  of  FlatonisiD  and  Judaum. 

Th«  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  which  had  lung  prevailed  among  the  more 
oulttvated  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  was  adapted  by 
l*hiIo  without  restriction.  His  principle  that  the  proph- 
ets were  only  involuntary  instrumenu  of  the  Spirit 
which  spoke  through  them  was  favorable  to  the  freest 
use  of  this  mode  of  exegesis.  He  pronounced  those 
who  would  merely  tolerate  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptnrea  as  low,  unworthy,  and  supersthioua ;  and 
while  he  was  thus  led  astray  frequently  to  the  intioduc- 
tion  of  foreign  heathen  elements  into  the  store  of  divine 
revelation,  and  to  the  refusal  of  all  elements  which,  like 
the  anthropomorphisms  for  instance,  seemed  offensive 
to  the  culture  of  the  time,  Philo,  like  Origen  (q.  v.) 
in  later  times,  far  from  rejecting  the  literal  sense  in 
every  ease^  often,  especially  in  Uie  ease  of  historical 
events  in  ^te  Old  TesU,  assumed  both  this  and  the  alle- 
gorical sense  as  equally  true.  But  Philo,  besides  this, 
regarded  as  higher  that  conception  of  Scripture  which 
penetrated  beneath  the  shell  of  the  letter  to  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  kernel  of  philosophical  truth ;  beneath 
the  an  tbropomorphic  and  aiithropopathic  representations 
of  Uod,  to  that  idealistic  view  of  God  which,  in  fact,  di- 
vests him  in  the  end  of  all  concrete  attributes.  In  this 
wajr,  in  ^le  of  bis  oppontiun  to  Httkme  mysteries, 
Pbilo  set  up  a  railical  disrinction  of  initiated  and  un- 
initiated, a  iQode  of  interpretation  which  leads  very 
earily  to  the  contempt  of  the  letter,  and  thus  to  an  un- 
historical,  abstractly  spiritualistic  tendency.  See  In- 
TBRPRKTATiOM.  As  a  devoted,  believing  Jew,  Philo 
accepted  Judaism  as  a  truth  requiring  no  proof.  But 
iu  him,  as  probably  in  othnrn  of  the  AlexaudniiJewish 
school  of  philosophers  before  him,  the  desire  was  awak- 
ened to  t>lend  the  Jewish  inheritance  with  the  newly 
acquired  Grecian  knowledge ;  to  heighten  the  truths  of 
Judaism  by  the  addition  of  Hellenic  culture ;  to  recon- 
cile both  treasures  with  each  other,  so  that  each  should 
make  the  lustre  of  the  other  shine  the  more  clearly  and 
(nightly.  Directly  antagonistic  as  they  were  to  each 
Other,  a  compmmiae  must  needs  be  eficted  between 
them,  Judaism  is  the  fruit  of  sdf-evldenoe,  inner  ex- 
perience of  a  vivid  conviction,  for  which  no  proof  is 
required.  Hellenisra,  on  the  contrary,  proceeded  from 
iuvcMtigation,  from  human  research,  starting  from  the 
physical,  to  reach,  by  combination  and  anidysis,  the 
higher  idea.  These  are  two  processes  not  only  diverging 
in  their  progress,  but  even  in  their  whole  conception,  ono 
these  two  directly  autagonisrio  views  dashed  against 
each  other.  But  there  was  also  in  Hellenism  a  tendency 
which,  althoagb  giown  fn>m  the  Grecian  spirit,  never- 
theless endeavored  to  conceive,  by  a  certain  prophetic 
flight  of  poesy,  the  higher,  thence  to  descend  to  the 
lower,  and  thus  to  make  the  former  descend  into  lower 
degrees.  It  desired  likewise  directly  to  conceive  the 
divine,  the  ideal,  by  intuition,  by  higher  perception. 
With  such  a  bold  flight  Plato  conceived  the  everiast- 
iiig  Good,  the  everlasting  Beautiful,  whence  individual 
ideals  evolve  themselves,  which  as  archetypes— we  are 
nut  told  whether  they  have  a  distinct  existence,  or  must 
be  regarded  as  mere  fictions  of  the  spirit— are  expressed 
in  real  objects,  perfect  in  themselves,  while  the  several 
TiHble  objects  represent  them  in  a  limited  degree.  This 
was  a  system  which  especially  suited  the  philQSophiziiig 
Jews :  it  afforded  them  a  brit^  between  the  purely  sfHr- 
itual  and  the  phyncal  objects.  Hsw  does  the  Highest 
Spirit,  the  etemaUy  Perfect  On^  enter  iato  the  flnite 


world?  He  creates  ideals  from  himself,  says  Platou  Be 
intnmpects  himself,  and  thus  perfection  is  produced ;  bat 
this  perfection  impresses  itself  upou  more  suburdinau 
existences,  and  Uins  it  descends  from  immediate  canaes 
to  intermediate  causes,  until  the  real  objecu  spring  into 
existence,  end  creation  becomes  manifest  to  us;  God, 
the  eternal  existence,  the  eternally  perfect,  is  the 
highest  cause,  but  the  eternally  Pure  One  does  not  im- 
mediately come  into  contact  with  the  impure — only  by 
means  of  manifold  emanations  and  ooncatenaliona,  the 
earthly  grows  into  existence.  Such  views  afliinled  the 
philosophic  Jews  a  hai^y  means  of  preserving  the  the- 
ory «tf  the  infallibility  and  inconceivaUeness  of  (sod,  and 
yet  of  accepting  the  different  flgurative  expieasiona  con- 
cerning God  in  the  Bible,  because  they  could  refer  to  the 
subordinate  beings.  Hellenism  of  that  time,  stiff  and 
sober  as  it  was,  was  unfit  to  conceive  naive,  )>oeticaI  im- 
ageries, tuid  to  admit  poetical  expression  without  fiear- 
iug  thM  ther^y  the  sublimity  of  thought  might  be  vio- 
lated. The  latter  was  tenaciously  adhmd  to,  and  when- 
ever it  expressed  entities  too  Erectly,  it  bad  to  yield  to 
forced  interpretations.  To  such  also  the  Kble  was  Ae- 
qnently  subjected.  Narratives  and  commands  were 
forcibly  driven  from  their  natund  simplicity  into  arti- 
ficial philoBophemes,  in  the  belief  that  their  value  would 
thus  be  enhanced.  The  figurative  expressiona  and 
events  in  connection  with  Gud  were  referred  to  aodi 
subordinate  sprits  as  had  evolved  Ihemselrca  fnm 
God.  In  tbe  writings  (A  Pbilo  that  intermediate  agency 
u  comprised  in  the  Logo$, 

As  with  Plato  and  the  elder  Greeks,  so  with  Philn, 
Iheoloffjf  was  the  ultimate  object  of  all  metaphysical 
science.  But  there  arose  a  puzzle  in  tbe  mind  of  tbe 
Jewish  philosopher,  as  in  reality  it  had  already  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  Socrates  and  Platow  How  could  be  rec- 
oncile the  idea  of  that  abaolute  and  eternal  one  Bnag, 
that  Zeun,  Father  of  gods  and  men,  self-perfect,  sclf- 
contained,  without  change  or  motion,  in  whom,  as  a 
Jew,  he  believed  even  mure  firmly  than  the  PUtunists, 
with  the  Diemon  of  Socrates,  the  divine  teacher  whom 
both  Plato  and  Solomon  confessed?  Or  bow,  agun, 
could  be  reconcile  tbe  idea  of  him  with  the  creative  and 
providential  energy,  woriting  iu  space  and  time,  woai- 
ing  in  matter,  and  apparently  affected  and  limited,  if 
not  bafHed,  by  the  imperfection  of  the  matter  which  he 
moulded?  Philo  offered  a  solution  in  that  idea  of  a 
Logos,  or  Word  of  God,  divinity  articulate,  spealung 
and  acting  in  time  and  space,  and  therefore  by  sucoee- 
sive  acts,  and  so  doing  in  time  and  space  the  will  of 
the  timeless  and  spaceless  Father,  the  abysmal  and 
eternal  Being,  of  whom  he  waa  tbe  perfect  likeness. 
In  calling  this  person  tbe  Logos,  and  making  him  tbe 
source  of  all  human  reason,  and  knowledge  of  eternal 
laws,  be  only  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  the 
name  which  he  found  in  his  sacred  books,  "The  Word 
of  God."  Of  Gud  himself,  Philo  teaches  that  he  is  in- 
corporeal, invuuble,  and  cognisable  only  through  the  res- 
sou;  that  he  is  the  most  universal  of  beings,  the  Bring 
to  whom  akme  being,  as  such,  truly  pertains;  that  be 
is  more  excellent  than  virtue,  than  science,  or  even 
than  the  good  pfr  te  and  the  beautiful  per  sr.  He  is 
one  and  simple,  imperishable  and  eternal  i  his  existence 
is  absolute  and  separate  from  the  worid;  the  world  i* 
his  work.  Thus  while  Philo  contends  that  God  is  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  personal  being,  be  yet  conceives  bim 
at  tbe  same  time  as  the  most  general  of  existences:  ri 
ytvuem-aTov  ivnv  6  diuc  C'^S'u  >■)■    God  is 

the  only  truly  existent  bfii^,  to  ov  (i>e  80mm.  i,  655, 
ed.  Mang.).  But  Philo,  simihirly  to  tbe  Neo-Plaionisis 
of  a  lat«r  epoch,  advances  upon  the  Platonic  doctrine  by 
representing  God  as  exalted  not  only  above  all  human 
knowledge  and  virtue— as  Plato  had  done — but  as  above 
the  idea  of  the  (lood — Kpfirruv  rt  if  aptr^,  Kat  Kfttr- 
row  q  iwurrtiii^,  xai  Kptimtv  ^  aurb  Taya2i»  coi 
aitr6  t6  taXny  (De  Mumh  Offiao,  i,  2,  ed.  Mang.)— 
with  which  Plato  identifies  him— and  by  teaching  that 
we  do  not  arrive  at  the  ab^(!IiIt^^iy^p^(Rtific  deaK»> 
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tfntion  (Xffywv  AwMSh),  bat  an  intennedute  nib- 
jcctiv*  certainty  (JvnpTtif,  De  pott  Cairn,  46,  p.  258, 
«d.  Hang.).  Still  a  certain  UikI  of  knowledge  of  God, 
which,  buwever,  is  only  second  in  rank,  results  from 
ibe  taibetic  and  Ideological  view  of  the  world,  as 
rounded  no  the  Socratic  principle  that  "no  work  of  skill 
makn  ilselP  {ovSiy  rwv  n;^vie«iv  (^wv  dvovro/iari- 
Itrai),  God  is  one  and  umple:  a  dtic  fu-vos  iari  Kui 
fv,  ov  nrfKpt/ta,  fvaif  airAq  .  .  .  rinumn  ovv  & 
Mc  nri  ri  iv  aoi  fUtvaZa,  /idXXov  H  xai  ^  /lo* 
ri(  mri  rvr  S*«  dtAv  (I'^ffi*  AOrg.  ii,  i,  66  sq.  ed. 
Hag.).  God  ia  the  only  free  naliue  ;it'vi|  iXcudfpa 
fvnc.  /V  .SOm^  ii),  full  of  himself  and  sofflcient  to 
htasclf  {ahrv  iavrov  w\iipf(  Kai  iavri^  ucavov,  Dt 
Sum.  Mutat,  i,  683);  everything  Hnite  is  involved  tn 
vxumny.  God  is  not  in  contact  with  matter;  if  be 
wen  be'  would  be  defiled.  He  wbo  holds  the  workl  it- 
Klf  to  be  God  the  Lord  baa  (alkn  into  error  aod  lacri- 
kf:c  lu  bia  essence  God  ia  incompreheneiUe ;  we  can 
ffdy  know  that  be  v,  not  what  he  is.  All  names  which 
■n  iatoided  to  express  the  separate  attributes  of  God 
an  q)fmpnat«  only  in  a  figurative  seuae,  fince  God  ia 
in  (nub  an  unqualified  and  pure  being.  Notwitbstand- 
the  panibeiatically  aotuding  neuters  which  Plato 
sifBei  la  God,  Pfailo  ascribes  to  bin  the  purest  blessed- 
■Hs:  **  He  u  without  grief  or  fear,  not  subject  to  evils, 
nyiekUng,  painless,  never  wearied,  filled  with  unmixed 
bs|if)incss*  {De  CkmMm,  I,  IM).  God  is  everywhere 
by  hit  power  (r^c  iwAfuit  airov  SiA  yij^  cai  tlarot, 
aifof  n  Koi  oipayov  nivat)t  bat  in  no  place  with  bis 
cMBce,  Mice  space  and  place  were  first  given  to  the 
guutial  world  by  hira  (/^  LitguartiM  Conf,  i,  425). 
Sptakiag  figuratively,  Pfailo  describes  God  as  enthroned 
an  ibe  ouicmiaat  border  of  the  beavena,  in  an  cxtra- 
mMMliHi  plaoe  (rmror  ftfTiueo0^oc)i  aa  in  a  sacred  dt- 
■dd  (GfMs.  38,15;  OeK&.J/of.U,  164,  etc.).  God  is 
tbi  pkee  of  tbe  world,  for  it  ia  be  that  contains  and  en* 
all  things  (/>e  Sommu,  i).  In  creating  the 
vorid,  God  employed  as  instruments  incorporeal  poten- 
cin  or  ideas,  since  be  could  not  come  in  contact  with 
pdkting  ntauer  {U  UtiyiK  [i^C  o^'of  ]  wavr  lyiv- 
y^m' »St6i,oi>K  l^wToiuvotaOTof  oi  yAp  iiv  Slpit 

ftoKApaoy-  iiXAd  raic  aomfucrwt  Iwofitmv.wv  trv/tov 
itvfba  al  lliai  canjcpvRiro  wftbc  ri  yivoc  fnurrov  r^y 
aofvmvttvtw  XaiStlv  fiop^qv,  tk  Sacrificantibtu,  ii, 
SSI).  These  potencies  surround  God  as  ministering 
qarita,  jnM  as  a  monarch  is  tuTTounded  by  tbe  members 
*l  bis  cuoTL  The  higbeat  of  tbe  divine  potencies,  the 
creative  («im|run))t  bears  also,  aooordtog  to  Pbik^  in 
8criptm  tbe  name  of  Uod  (dfof) ;  tbe  second  or  ruling 
OJomJUc^)  potency  is  called  the  LonI  (rvpioc) 
lifa  JVon*,  ii,  IfiO,  et  aL).  These  are  followed  by  the 
fcw seeing  potency,  tbe  law-giving,  and  many  others. 
Tbcy  are  all  conceived  by  Philo,  not  only  in  the  nature 
of  Arine  qualitiea,  bat  alao  as  relatively  independent, 
pirwil  bringa,  wbo  can  appear  lo  men,  and  who  have 
fcvend  same  of  them  with  tbeir  most  intimate  inta<- 
eoane  (_De  Vila  AbraA,  ii,  17  sq.). 

Pfom  all  that  baa  been  said  of  the  Philonic  doctrine 
•f  tbe  Logot,  it  is  dearly  apparent  that  Philo  recognised 
a  ai  tba  bigheat  of  all  tbe  divine  forces;  and  yet  many 
•f  hi*  dcBcriptiona  of  it  were  in  no  essential  Uke  thoae 
«f  the  aposale  John,  but  rather  bekmged  to  Jewish  ideas 
vkidi  ke  feand  already  existing.  Tbe  distinction  of  a 
iwicealaj  God  aod  a  revdatton  of  him  was  connected 
with  tba  OM-Tcat.  idea  of  theopbany.  But  by  tracing 
Wk  all  theophanica  to  tbe  one  principle  of  revelation 
lyiag  at  their  basis,  and  by  making  it  their  objective, 
tW  Usa  of  the  Logos  was  attained.  The  apoci}-phal 
bank  of  The  Wi»dom  nf  Solomon  had  already  inteipooed 
VMdbaa  between  God  and  tbe  world  as  the  reflection  of 
lbs  Mnal  lishtt  the  fiauitain  of  all  knowledge,  rirtoe, 
■dAill;  the  VHwldcreraUtUaga;  tbe  medium  of  all 
the  CMd-TeaC  reveUtioos  (du  vil-z).  ThU  idea  Philo 
•hs  egoecirad,  but  be  modified  it  according  as  the  Pla- 
Hit  iBflMMi  «M  BKMC  «  ten  Mmngly  felt.  Says 


Neander,  "fn  proportion  aa  be  occupied  tbe  stand- 
point which  diverted  the  Divibe  Being  of  human  qual- 
ities, or  that  which  favored  anthropomorphism,  the 
ideal  or  the  symbolical,  might  not  the  Xuvoc  appear  as 
a  power  of  God  or  as  a  hypueutic  being?"  Hiilo  de- 
scribes the  \i>yos,  therefore,  as  the  first-born  before  all 
existence,  the  irfHornyovoQ  vti>t  row  Stoil,  as  the  per- 
fect reflecUon  of  God,  as  the  ap\ayyk\oQ  among  the 
angels,  as  the  original  power  of  the  divine  powers.  Al- 
luding to  the  votiTbv  irapaStiyfta  of  Plato,  he  describee 
him  as  tbe  world^>constructing  reason ;  he  compares  the 
world  to  the  ZAov  of  Plato,  and  the  \uyof  to  the  soul  of 
Ibe  worid;  he  calls  him  God's  vicegerent  in  the  worid 
(Cirapxoc)  >  be  gives  bim  the  office  of  mediator  between 
God  and  the  universe,  since  tbe  connection  of  phenom- 
ena with  God  is  effected  through  the  reason  revealed  in 
tbe  world.  Hence  he  ia  the  high-priest  of  tbe  world, 
the  advocate  (xa/>acXt;roc)  for  the  defects  of  men  with 
God,  and  generally  the  revealer  of  tbe  divine  luiture  to 
the  universe.  The  Logos  is  the  archetype  of  tbe  rea- 
son, which  is  formed  not  after  tbe  Absolute  himself  the 
'Ov,  but  after  the  Lnga&  He,  as  the  revelation  of  the 
Absolute  in  the  reason,  is  the  image  of  God,  after  which 
man,  according  to  Genesis,  was  created.  In  this  con- 
nection be  calU  the  Logos  the  ideal  man;  and  alluding 
to  a  Jewish  mysiical  idea,  the  original  man.  In  the 
Logos  is  the  unity  of  tbe  collected  rerelatians  of  the 
Divine  Being  which  is  individualized  in  man.  In  gen- 
eral, everything  it  traced  back  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Divine  Being  as  he  is  in  himself  and  his  rev- 
elation in  the  Logos,  or  the  tivoi  and  the  \iy(ff^ai. 
The  revelation  of  God  in  creation — in  all  positive  reve- 
lation—in the  communication  of  separate  ideas  1^  pe- 
culiar dogmas — all  this  forms  part  tbe  knowledge  of 
the  rereakd  God  in  the  phenomenal  worid,  and  at  the 
symbolical  knowledge  from  the  standpoint  of  the  vioi 
rov  XAyov,  over  which  tbe  standpoint  of  the  vioi  roi' 
'Ovroc  is  raised.  But  this  Logos  by  Philo  is  only  a 
sort  of  intermediate  being  between  God,  who  is  in  his 
nature  bidden,  simple,  without  attributes,  and  the  eternal, 
shapeless,  chaotic  matter  (tbe  Platonic  iiXii).  It  b  the 
rfjkaiom,  tbe  Orst-bom  Son  of  God;  the  second  God; 
tbe  sum  of  the  ideas,  which  are  the  original  types  of  all 
existence;  the  ideal  world  itself  (koo/ioc  vot^rof);  tbe 
medium  through  which  the  actud,  sensible  worid  (cmt- 
ftoi  a'Vdip'oc)  is  created  and  nphelil;  the  interpreter 
and  revealer  of  God;  the  archangel,  who  destroyed 
SodcHU  and  Gomorrah,  spoke  to  Jacob  and  to  Uoses  in 
the  burning  bush,  and  led  tbe  people  of  Israel  through 
the  wilderness;  the  high-priest  (ipjfupti'c),  and  advo- 
cate (viip(bXi|ro{r),  who  pleads  the  cause  of  sinful  hu- 
manity  before  God,  and  procures  for  it  the  pardon  of  its 
guilt.  We  see  an  apparent  affinity  of  ihia  view  with 
the  christologj-  of  Su  Paul  and  St.  John,  and  thus  it 
probably  came  lo  exert  no  small  influence  with  the 
early  Church  fathers  in  the  evolution  of  their  doctrine 
at  the  Logos.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  over- 
look the  very  essential  difference.  Philo's  doctrine 
would  not  itself  suggest  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
tbe  Logos  to  any  historical  appearance  whatever;  for 
the  revelation  of  tbe  Logos  refers  not  exclusively  to  any 
single  fact,  but  to  everything  relating  to  the  revelation 
of  God  in  nature  and  history.  If,  according  to  John's 
Gospel,  tbe  appearance  of  the  Logos  is  the  highest  and 
only  medium  of  communication  with  God,  then  commun- 
ion with  tbe  Logos  in  Philo'i  sense  can  only  be  a  subor- 
dinate standpoint;  for  not  ev&\  the  highest  man  immedi- 
ately  apprehends  the  Absolute.  Yet  out  of  this  religious 
idealism  a  preparation  and  a  medium  might  be  formed 
for  Christian  realism,  when  what  was  here  taken  in  a 
merely  ideal  sense  showed  itself  as  realized  in  human- 
ity. Cbriettaniiy  refeta  the  Logos  to  the  perfect  rev- 
elation of  God  in  human  nature,  to  tbe  one  revelation 
in  Christ ;  and  substitutes  fur  tbe  immediate  apprehen- 
rion  of  the  Absolute  the  historically  founded  communioo 
with  God  revealwl  in  Christ.  The  symbolical  meaning 
of  Philo's  Paraclete  waa  elevated  by  thr  reference  IdUm 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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historical  Christ  as  the  only  high-priest.  Thus  the 
AlexuMlriaii  ideas  formed  a  bridge  to  Christianity.  But 
we  cannot  regard  the  doctrine  of  a  union  of  the  Logos 
with  faumanitjr,  ia  all  the  Ibnns  under  which  it  ap- 
peared, as  a  reiBection  in  the  first  pUce  of  Cbrisdwiitjr, 
but  must  doubtless  presuppoae  ■  tendency  of  this  kind 
before  the  Christian  Mb  A  yearning  of  the  spirit  goes 
before  great  events — an  uncoiisdous  longing  for  that 
which  is  to  come.  This  must  especially  have  been  the 
case  in  that  greatest  revolution  which  the  religioua  de- 
Telopment  uf  humanity  experienced.  It  was  preceded 
by  an  unconscious  feeling  of  a  revelation  of  the  spiritual 
world  to  humanity — a  longing  wbiiA  basteoed  to  meet 
the  new  communicatkms  from  God.  It  was  not  diflBcuU 
for  those  who  regarded  the  Logos  as  the  medium  of 
levelation,  by  which  God  made  himself  cognizable  to 
pious  souls,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  who  held  the  Ues- 
siah  to  be  the  highest  of  God's  messengers,  to  suppose  a 
particular  connection  between  him  and  the  Logos.  But, 
after  all,  this  Jewish  idea  of  the  Logos  is  quite  eclipsed 
by  the  Cbristiui  idea  of  the  Messiah :  with  the  Jews  it  is 
^ply  the  hope  of  their  miraculous  restoration  from  all 
parts  of  the  worid  to  Palestine,  through  the  agency  of  a 
superhuman  appearance  (u^c)  •  <uid  even  this  super- 
natural phenomenon  has  no  legitimate  place  in  Philo's 
system ;  it  means  nothing.  But  again,  his  dualistic 
and  idealistic  view  of  the  world  absolutely  excludes  sn 
incarnation,  which  ia  the  central  truth  of  Christianity 
(oonp.  Doner,  Person  af  Ckritti.  His  Christ,  if  lie 
needed  any,  could  have  been  at  beat  but  a  gnostic,  do- 
cetistic,  fantastic  Christ;  his  redemption,  but  ideal  and 
intellectual  He  attained  only  an  artificial  harmony 
between  God  and  the  world,  between  Judaism  and  hea- 
thenism; which  hovered,  like  a  "spectral  illusion,"  on 
"  evanescent  fau  morgana,"  on  the  horizon  of  dawning 
Christianity.  Says  SchalT,  "  It  is  a  queotion  not  yet 
entirely  settled  Whether  Fhilo^  Logos  was  a  personal 
hypostasis  or  merely  a  personiffeation,  a  divine  attri- 
bute. While  Gfrcirer,  Grossmann,  DKhne,  LUcke,Ritter, 
and  Semisch  msinuin  the  former  view,  Domer  {Evt- 
Ktcklttiifftffetchichfe  der  Lekre  von  der  Perton  Chriiti,  2d 
ed.  i,  23  sq.)  has  latteriy  attempted  to  re-estaUtsb  the 
other.  To  me,  Phllo  himself  aoems  to  vibrate  between 
the  two  views;  and  this  obscurity  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ference among  so  distinguished  scholars  on  this  point" 
(ffiA  ttf  tMe  Apottolic  Churchy  p.  180).  The  eternal 
atonement,  which  Philo  imagined  already  made  and 
ettmaliji  being  made  by  his  ideal  Logos,  could  be  effected 
only  by  a  creative  act  of  the  condescending  love  of 
God;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  divine  wisdom 
in  history  that  this  redeeming  act  was  really  performed 
about  the  same  time  that  the  greatest  Jewish  philnao- 
pber  and  theolagian  of  bis  age  was  dreaming  of  and  an- 
nouncing to  the  world  a  ghostlike  shadow  of  it. 

or  his  other  philosophic  speculations  we  have  space 
only  to  refer  to  some  of  his  ethical  views.  With  him 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  gifts  of  God,  to  be  obtained 
only  by  self-abnegation  on  the  part  of  man.  A  life  of 
contem|dation  is  superior  to  one  of  practical,  political 
occupation.  In  other  words,  the  bunness  of  man  is  to 
follow  and  imitate  God  {De  Cantale,  0.  404,  et  pass.). 
The  soul  must  strive  to  become  the  dwelling-place  of 
Go<l,  his  holy  temple,  and  so  to  become  strong,  whereas 
it  was  befure  weak,  and  wise,  whereas  before  it  was 
foolish  (Z>e  Somn.  i,  23).  The  highest  blessedness  is  to 
abide  in  God  (iripai;  li'Satfiovia^  ro  oKKiviaQ  cat  appt- 
irw£  iv  fii'iyifi  arqvat).  The  various  minor  sciences 
serve  ss  a  preparatory  training  for  the  knowledge  of 
God.  Of  the  philosophical  disciplines,  logic  and  phys- 
ics are  of  little  worth.  The  highest  step  in  philosophy 
is  the  intuition  of  God,  to  which  the  sage  attains 
through  divine  illumination  when,  completely  renounc- 
ing himself  and  leaving  behind  his  finite  self-conscious- 
ness, be  resigns  himself  unresistingly  to  the  divine  in- 
fluence. 

It  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  Philo's  writings  within  the  domain  of  New-Teat,  in- 


terpretation.   There  are  some ChristiaB  ex^etistsvki 
in  their  rationalistic  tendency  have  gone  so  for  oile 
■ecDuot  for  the  character  and  style  of  some  of  the  Mew- 
Test  Scriptures  by  referring  their  ofigfai  to  Philo's  vrit- 
logs.  (We  here  quote  largely  from  ^tto'a  Bitlieed 
dopaHa.)   Hr.  tirinOeld.  in  his  Hrtlemitic  Gntk  Tttta- 
mait,  and  the  aooomponying  SeksHa,  has  derived  many 
of  his  notes  from  the  works  of  Philo;  in  the  spfdia- 
tion,  however,  of  such  illustrations,  it  must  be  boiiK  in 
mind  that  Philo's  style  was  hardly  a  natvrol  one;  it  ti 
very  elaborate,  and  avoids  Alexandrian  provindalini, 
and  on  that  account  often  fails  to  elucidate  the  nmpk 
diction  of  the  New  TesL,  even  when  there  is  ainUsriir  I 
in  the  Subject-matter  {eamp.  Catpmrii  Exer.  Saer.  in  | 
Ep.  ad  Hebr.  p.  140).    But  recent  critics  of  the  rotiw- 
atistic  school  are  not  content  with  fiDding  in  Philo  nch 
illustration  of  the  New  Test  as  might  be  expected  ts 
occur  in  a  contemporary,  and  in  some  respects  Itiodicd, 
Gnek  writer;  they  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  some  of 
the  prominnit  doctrinea  of  the  sacred  writen  am  little 
else  than  acoommodations  from  the  opinions  of  Phib, 
mediate  orimmediste.  Thus  Grossmann  ((2«<B«f.niba. 
sub  init.)  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  Chrisliani^  n 
the  product  of  the  all^ries  of  the  Jewish  synsgogw  ' 
and  of  Philo.    Other  writers,  more  measured  in  tbeii 
terms,  trace  isolated  truths  to  a  like  source    For  is- 
stance,  the  well-disposed  Eroesti  {ImHitutei),  and  rfttr 
him  Ltlcke,  who  says,  "It  is  impoarible  to  mistake  ss 
to  the  immediate  historical  connection  of  JobnV  doe- 
trine  of  the  Loffot  with  the  Alexandrian  In  its  onn 
perfect  form,  as  it  occurs  in  Philo."    Similariy,  StnoM, 
De  Wette,  and  others;  while  othen  again  apply  tb« 
like  criticism  to  Sl  PauL    Among  these  we  most  es- 
pecially notice  Gfrorer,  whose  work,  Pkilo  nmd  die  ji- 
duck-alexandrmucke  TheoUtgk,  has  been  made  acces- 
sible ro  English  readers,  in  an  abridged  form,  by  Prot 
Jowett,  in  his  dissertation  J^.AmfoiHfPMIo,  contained 
in  bis  commentary  on  St.  PkuTs  Epp.  i,  S63-4I7.  Ns 
criticism,  however,  is  to  be  tolerated  by  the  belie m  in 
Revelation  which  do«i  not  start  ^m  the  principle  that 
the  characteristic  truths  of  Christianity  are  self-evolved, 
i.  e.  (to  use  Domer's  words)  "  have  not  emerged  fraoi 
without  Christianity,  but  wholly  from  within  it "  (Ar- 
son    Ckritt  [Clarii],  vol  i,  Introduction,  p.  46).  In- 
stead of  making  Philo,  in  any  sense,  a  foant«in-bead  <rf 
Christian  doctrine,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  regard 
him  as  the  unconscious  source  of  antichristian  ojniUDii 
— uncomciouM,  we  say,  fbr  with  all  his  knowledge  and 
skill  in  style,  Philo  possessed  not  those  energetic  qnal- 
ities  which  characterize  founders  of  schools  of  opinioti. 
To  say  nothing  of  Philo's  influence  upon  the  theosn- 
phizing  fothm  ot  the  Church,  Clement  of  AlezaBdiia  I 
■nd  Origen,  who  borrowed  largely  from  thtir  Jewidi  j 
predecessor  and  fellow-citizen,  some  of  the  salient  bef-  ' 
esies  of  the  early  centuries  had  almost  their  spring  in 
the  Fbilonian  writings  (for  the  affinity  of  the  oppodir 
opinions  of  Arlus  and  Sabellius  to  certain  opinions  of 
Philo,  see  Mosheiro's  Notes  on  Cndworth  cited  betow): 
while  that  pagan  philoaophy,  the  Neo-Platonlsn  of 
Alexandria, whichderivedrouehofitasticngth  andob-  I 
tained  iu  ultimate  defeat  from  the  ChriMiatiity  which 
it  both  aped  and  bated,  is  mwnly  traceable  to  our  Pbilo. 
For  a  popular  but  sufficiently  exact  statement  of  (1) 
Philo's  relation  to  Neo-PIatonism,  and  (2)  of  the  antag- 
onism of  this  Neo-Platonism  to  Christianity,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Lewes's  Hitt.  of  Pkiiotophy,  p.  S60-27B. 
Although  we  cannot  therefore  allow  that  the  tnsfttred 
volume  of  the  Christian  rdigion  owes  in  its  ori^  any-  | 
thing  to  Pbilo,  we  do  not  deny  to  bis  writings  a  oettaui 
utility  in  the  InterpreUtion  of  the  New  Test.  See  Pm- 
LOBOPHTfGiiBBK.  Berides  the  exfdonation  of  words  and 
phrases  above  referred  to  (a  service  which  is  the  more 
valuable  because  of  Philo's  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  Septuagint  version,  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New 
Test,  show  themseh-es  to  have  been  well  vccaed  abo), 
the  works  of  Philo  aometimes  contribute  intercaiing 
elodd.tionofic^^|.r^^»e@td^^9^U.  We  may 
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iMtnoe  His  delineation  of  the  cbincter  of  FMitint 
POm«  {De  Ltgai.  ad  Coiwat,  xxxviii,  Ricbter,  ri,  IM; 
Bohn,  iv,  164).  This  well-dniwn  sketch  of  such  a  man, 
iron  the  maateriy  hand  of  a  contempofary,  throws  coa- 
■derahle  light  on  more  than  one  point,  stich  as  the 
tdations  of  Herod  and  Pilate,  which  are  but  lightly 
touched  in  the  Gospels  (comp.  Hale's  Analgnt,  iii,21fr- 
nS).  Aa  a  second  instance^  may  we  not  ngard  the  re- 
mAable  pusage  St.  Paid  aa  ncdving  light  ftmn 
nUu's  view  of  the  twofold  creation,  first  of  the  heavenly 
(ovpiyiec)  or  ideal  man,  and  then  of  the  earthly  {yijivoQ) 
man?  (Oomp.  1  Cor.  xv,46,47,with  Philo,  ZfeM/ft^. 
LfSU, t,  12,  IS  [Kichter,  i,  68 :  Bohn,  i, 60], and  Dt Mundi 
Ofijx.  p.  46  [Kichter,  i,  48 ;  Bohn,  i,  89} ;  and  see  Stanley 
m  Cormikiatu,  t,  881.)  But  then  such  Ulustialion  Is 
rather  an  example  of  bow  Pbilo  is  corrected  by  St 
Fted,  than  of  bow  St.  Paul  borrowed  from  Phila  Re- 
■pecting  the  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the  Old 
TesL,  of  which  the  apostle  ix  alleged  to  have  derived 
the  idea  from  our  author,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Sl  Paul,  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  had  indited 
the  ancient  Seripturea,  was  directed  to  apply  Old-Test, 
ben  to  New-Test,  doctrines,  as  correlative  portions  of 
MKgRatsdMowflfpffavidentiBltUspenBaUon;  whereas 
Fhilo^  adi^itatioiiB  <^  t  jh  sune  facts  were  only  the  prod- 
uct of  an  arbitrary  and  extremely  fandful  imagination ; 
(0  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  we  have  an  autborita- 
live  and  sure  methcd  of  interpreting  ancient  event* 
witboMt  ever  impairing  thcdr  hisloiical  and  original 
truth,  whereas  the  Utter  affords  us  nothing  besides  the 
eonjecttires  of  a  mind  of  great  vivaci^  indeed,  bat  often 
captiooos  and  ineoi^stent,  which  always  postpones  the 
tnth  af  history  to  its  allegorical  sense,  and  oftentimes 
whoOy  ndncea  it  to  a  nmple  myth.  Readers  of  Philo 
an  wdt  aware  of  the  extravagance  and  weakness  of 
nsny  of  bis  all^ories;  of  these  some  are  inoffensive,  no 
doubt,  and  some  others  are  even  neat  and  interesting, 
but  none  carry  with  tbem  the  dmple  dignity  and  ex* 
proaivnwM  of  the  aU^orieal  typea  of  the  New  Test. 
St  Paul  and  Philo,  it  is  well  known,  have  both  treated 
the  history  of  Hagar  and  Sarah  allq;ofica1ly  (comp, 
(iaL  iv,  22-81  with  Philo,  Dt  Congretm,  p.  1-fi  [Rich- 
ler,  iii,  71-76 ;  Bohn,  U,  157-162] ;  and  see  Lightfoot, 
Kpiil.  lo  GaL  p.  189-191;  and  Howson's  Hagar  and 
A  nbia,  p.  20,  36, 87) ;  but  although  we  have  here  one 
of  the  beat  specimens  of  Philo's  favorite  mMbod,  how 
infaitdy  does  it  fall  abort  of  St.  Paid'al  To  say  noth- 
ing of  authority,  it  fails  in  tewenew  and  point,  and  all 
tbcfeatures  of  proper  allegory.  The  reader  will  at  once 
peceeive  this  who  examines  both. 

LUtraturr  For  an  account  of  Philo's  philosophical 

lad  theological  system  in  general,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Uosbeim's  notes  on  Cudworth,  p.  640-619  [  transL  by 
HsRiami,  ii.  S2fr-8S8],  where  Philo's  influence  on  Pa- 
triMie  divinity  and  nrty  heresy,  especially  the  Sabel- 
Han,  is  clearlv  traced;  to  Ritter,  Hist,  of  PhU.  [transL 
by  Morrison],  iv,  407-478;  and  to  DtiUinger,  The  Gm- 
tikamdtieJew  [transL  by  Darnell],  ii,  S98-408 ;  Nean- 
ia.  Hill,  of  Ckrut.  Dognat,  xi,  185  sq, ;  id.  Ch.  Hit. 
p.58sq.;  Ueberweg.^»*f.qf^/*Ai^.  1,222  sq.;  SchaiT, 
Hilt,  of  the  Apotl.  Ch.  p.  176  sq. ;  Tennemann,  Hiil.  of 
PkiL  p.  170  sq. ;  Fahricius,  Dis.  de  Phto^imo  P^hmt 
(Lops,  169S,  4to)  {  id.  SfUoge  HinerUa.  (HamU  178C^ 
4to);  Stahl,  AOni^  at  a  S^dtmaHe  Slt^matt  of  the 
Dortrvtft  of  Philo  of  AUxmclria,  in  the  AUgtm.  BiU. 
in  BiU.  IMeratur  of  Eichhom,  torn,  iv,  fasc  v ;  Scbrei- 
tcr,  I^at  of  Pkilo  rttpeding  Ike  Itnmortalitg  of  the 
SimI,  the  Itesurrfcfion,  and  Future  Retribution,  in  the 
Amiitcim  of  Keil  and  Tschimer,  voL  i,  sec,  2 ;  see  also 
nL  ui,  see.  3;  Scheffitr,  (^tutiotta,  pt  i,  ii,  1829-81 ; 
toaaann,  QfiatHanrM  PkitemoHm,  pL  i,  De  tkeotogia 
PUfcau  foitlUmt  ft  aHdoritate  (1829) ;  Gfrorer,  Philo 
ndHeA  kxandrimtche  Tkeotophie  (1831, 1835, 2  vols.) ; 
Dithoe,  Getchichtlicht  DartleUunff  der  judisch-ittexan- 
Hmtcheit  RtHgiomphiioKphie  (1881),  pt.  i;  id.  in  the 
TkaL  Sftditn  tatd  KrilOxH,  1888,  p.  964 ;  Bucher,  Phi- 
hiiok  AfMfiM  (1848);  Creoacr,  Kr&ik  der  A^b^fteM 


da  Jttden  PhUom,  in  TkeoL  Stvdim  mtd  JtnMibns  Jann* 
aiy,  1882.  Philo^i  opinions  about  the  divine  Logot  have 
been  warmly  discussed.  The  ancients,  as  we  have  aeen, 
were  fond  of  identifying  them  with  Christian  doctrine; 
Hangey,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  accompanied 
his  splendid  edition  of  Philo's  works  (2  vols,  fol.)  with 
a  dissertation,  in  which  be  made  our  aathor  attribute, 
in  the  Christian  sense,  a  ^tinct  peiaonaltiy  to  the 
Logos;  bishop  Bull  had  stated  a  rimtlar  opinion  (Dff. 

ific  [tnuuL  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Holmes  for  the 
Angia  Cath.  lib.],  i,  81-88);  and,  more  recently,  Bry- 
ant {Sehtuiuntt  of  Pkilo  Jud.  concfmitiff  the  \6yoc) ; 
and,  very  lately,  Pye  Smith  (Meuiah,  i,  578-600). 
But  the  conclusions  of  theae  writers,  however  learnedly 
asserted,  have  been  abundantly  refuted  in  many  worka; 
the  chief  ti€  which  ore  Carptovii  Ditput.  de  Xi'iyt^  Phi- 
lomt,  MM  Jokamtit,  adversus  Mangey  ( 1 749) ;  C«sar  Mor- 
gan's InrettiffatioH  of  the  TVim/y  of  Plato  and  of  Pkib 
Jud.;  Burton's  Hampton  l^echtrtt,  note  93,  pu  550-560; 
and  Domer's  Ptrsim  ofChritt  [Clarke],  i,  22-41.  (See 
also  the  able  articles  of  professors  H.  B.  Smith  and  Hosea 
Stuan,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vi,  156-185,  and  vii, 
696-782.)  An  interesting  review  of  Philo's  writings 
and  tb«r  idatim  to  Judaisra,  ft«m  the  Jewish  pidnt  of 
view,  occurs  in  Just^  Gadndiit  da  Judmthmu,  i,  879- 
898  (the  chapter  is  designated  Die  Gnotit  im  Jtidem- 
tkume) ;  GrtlU,  Gach.  der.  Juden,  iii,  298  sq. ;  Scholta, 
Die  jSditeke  HeHgumtpkHotopkie  in  Gelzer's  Prot.  Mo- 
natMatt,  voL  xxiv,  No.  4  (Oct.  1864) ;  Clemens,  Die 
TherapnUen  (Kdnigsb,  1809) ;  GeorgiuB,  Ueber  die  imi- 
esten  GegetuStxe  in  Avffauwng  der  AlexandriH.  SeH- 
giOHtphilotophie  in  Illgen's  Zeittekr.  f.  kitL  7%boL 
(1889),  Noe.  3  and  4 ;  Keferatein,  PhOo'i  Lehre  v.  d.  Mit' 
telteeten  (Leips.  1846);  Wolff,  Die  Pkilonitche  PhUoeo- 
pkie  (ibid.  1849  ;  2d  ed.  Gothenb.1858);  Frankel,  Zur 
Etkik  da  Pkilo,  in  Moital»chr}/i  f.  Geich.  u.  Wi$ten»du 
d.  Judenthuw,  July,  1867;  Deianey,  Pkilon  d'Akxam- 
(Me(pBria,1867> 

We  ought  not  to  eloee  thb  artide  witbont  notidng 
the  old  opinion  which  made  Philo  the  autlm  of  the 
beantiftil  Book  ofWitdom  in  the  Apociypba,  TIrfs' 
opinion,  which  wa*  at  one  time  very  prevalent,  has  not 
stood  its  ground  l>efore  recent  critical  examination. 
For  the  literature  of  the  question  we  can  only  refer  onr 
readers  to  Prof.  C.  L.  W.  Grimm's  Dai  Buck  der  Weii- 
heit,  Einleitung,  sea  6,  where  the  authorities  on  both 
ridee  ore  given.  Com.  ii  Lapide,  in  Ubmm  SeptnHimf 
•bo  diacnsees  Philo's  daims  to  the  dblinguished  honor 
which  tradititm  had  conferred  on  him,  but  decides  againtt 
him  [new  edition  by  Vives.  viii,  264], 

Beiidea  Mangey's  edition  of  Philo,  above  referred 
to,  we  mention  Tumebus's  edition  (Paris,  1552,  fol.), 
emended  by  Uoeschelins  (Co1<h).  AUobrog.  1618;  Paris, 
1640;  Francor.1691);  Pfeiffer's edition, incomplete (Efw 
langen,  1785-92, 5  vole.  8vo),and  the  convenient  editttm 
by  Richter  (Leipai  1828-80,  8  vela.  12mo).  This  last 
contains  not  only  a  reprint  of  Hangey,  in  the  first  six 
volumes,  but  two  supplementary  volumes  of  Philo's 
writings,  discovered  by  Angelo  Mai  in  a  Florentine  MS., 
and  by  Bapt.  Aucber  in  an  Armenian  version,  and  trana- 
lated  by  him  into  Latin.  What  an  edition  of  Philo 
ought  to  be  to  deewve  the  approbation  of  the  critical 
student  baa  been  pointed  out  by  different  Gennan 
theologians,  most  recently  by  Creuser,  in  TieoL  Stit- 
dieii  u.  Kritiien,  1882,  p.  t-48.  A  popular  and  cheap 
edition  was  published  at  Leipsic  (1851-68);  alaoi'Ai- 
loma,  ed.  Tiscbendorf  (Leipai  1866).  A  fuller  account 
of  these  editions,  with  a  list  of  the  various  versions  of 
Philo's  writings,  which  have  been  mode  from  time  to 
time  into  Latin,  Hebrew,  German,  French,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, and  English,  is  contained  in  Font's  B&L  Jud. 
FUrat  adds  a  catalogue  of  all  the  leading  works  in  which 
Philo  and  his  writings  have  been  treated.  To  his  list 
of  versions  we  must  here  add  the  useful  oite  published 
by  Iklr.  Bohn,  in  four  wis.  of  his  Ecd,  JLibrarg,  by  Mr. 

For  a  complete,  and  wil||(|li,||ii4fiC^$^<ii@  of 
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tbe  entire  field  of  PIiUo'b  ofunions,  we  refer  M  H«zDg*« 
JtMl-Etteyl^.  xi,  578-603.  Shorter  and  more  accean- 
ble,  but  ineviubly  imperfect,  notices  occur  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  (Jr.  mid  Rom,  Biog.  tml  MylhoL  iii,  809  sq.; 
SchafTs ^p<w(o& CAiir«A  [Clarke],  p.  211-214;  Home's 
Jntroduclion  \hy  Eyre],  p.  277,  278;  [by  Davidson], 
p.  36a^ ;  Davidson's  Hemeneuttet  [Clarke,  1843],  p. 
68-65;  FaLrbairo's  Hermmail,  Man.  p.  47.  A  temper- 
ate review  of  Jowett's  DiMtertatitm  on  Philo  and  St. 
Paul  may  be  found,  written  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Lightfuot,  in 
tbe  Jownal  of  PhUiAogy,  iii,  119-121;  and  for  sound 
views  respecting  Philo's  doctrine  of  the  as  bear- 

ing upon  the  writings  of  the  New  Test.,  see  Neander's 
Pkm^  of  the  Christian  Church  [Bohn],  ii,  1&-15; 
Westcott's  IntrodaeHoK,  p.  188-143,  and  Tholiick'a  St. 
John  [Clarke],  p.  62-67.  The  interest  of  Jews  in  the 
wiitinga  of  their  philosnpbic  countryman  is  curiously 
exhilnted  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  certain  of  them. 
The0eafeenameratcdbyFUrst,St&f./K(faica,ii,9O.  As. 
de'  Roori,  one  of  tbe  translators,  has  revived  Philo's  syn- 
onym Jedidifth,  by  which  he  was  anciently  designated 
Id  Babbiueal  liufature  (see  Bartolocci,  ia  M|p^  and 
Strinschndder's  BodL  CataL  s.  v.  Fhilon). 

PhUo  CABPATHiua  (from  Carpathos,  an  isUnd 
noftb-east  oT  Crete),  or,  rather,  Carpabius  (from  Car- 
paria,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Cyprus),  an  Eiastem  ec- 
clesiastic, flourished  about  the  opening  of  the  &th  cen- 
tury. His  birthplace  is  unknown,  but  he  derived  this 
cognomen  from  his  having  been  ordained  bishop  of 
Carpasia  by  Epiphanius,  tbe  well-known  bishop  of  Con- 
sUntia.  Aocoiding  to  the  statements  of  Joannes  and  Po- 
lylnna^  blsbop  of  Khinoscuri,  in  their  life  of  Epiphanius 
{Vita  Epiphan,  cb.  xlix),  Philo,  at  that  time  a  deacon, 
was  aent,  along  with  some  othen^  by  the  sister  of  the 
emperors  Arcadtus  and  Honorius,  to  bring  Epiphanius 
to  Kome,  that  through  his  prayers  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands  she  might  be  saved  from  a  dangerous  disease 
under  which  she  was  laboring.  Pleased  with  Philo, 
Epiphanius  not  only  ordainea  him  bishop  of  Carpasia, 
■tmt  gave  him  charge  of  his  own  diocese  dnring  his  ab- 
sence.  This  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury (Cave,  ftiA  LitL  p.  240,  ed.  Uenev.).  Philo  Car- 
pasins  is  principally  known  from  his  commentary  on 
the  Canticles,  which  be  treats  allegorically.  A  Latin 
translation,  or,  rather,  paraphrase  of  this  commentary, 
with  ill-assorted  interpolationa  from  tb«  commentary 
of  Gregorius  I,  by  Salntatua,  was  published  (Paris,  1687, 
and  reprinted  in  the  BMiatk,  Pat,  LugduH.  voL  v). 
Fragments  of  Philo's  oommoitary  are  inserted  in  that 
on  tbe  Canticles,  which  is  falsely  ascribed  to  Enseblus, 
edited  by  Meursius  (Lugd.  BaUv.  1617).  In  these  he 
is  simply  named  Philo,  without  the  surname.  Bandu- 
rius,  a  Benedictine  monk,  promised  in  1705  a  genuine 
edition,  which  he  never  fulfilled.  An  edition,  however, 
was  pnbliriied  from  a  Vatican  HS.  in  1750,  under  the 
name  of  Epipbanina,  and  edited  by  Ft^cgininsi  The 
most  important  e^tion,  however,  is  that  of  Giaoomellus 
(Rome,  1772),  from  two  HSS.  This  has  the  original 
Ureek,  a  Latin  translation,  with  notes,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  the  entire  Greek  text  of  the  Canticles,  prin- 
cipally from  the  Alexandrian  recension.  This  is  re- 
printed in  Oalland,  A'.  Bibl.  PP.  ix,  718 :  Emesti  {Ifeunfe 
Tkeoiog.  SibL  vol.  tii,  pt.  vi),  in  a  review  of  this  edition, 
of  which  he  thinks  highly,  is  of  opinion  that  the  com* 
mentary,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  but  an  abridgment  of 
the  original.  Besides  this  commentary,  Philo  wrote  on 
various  parts  both  nf  the  Old  and  New  Test.,  fragments 
of  which  are  containe<l  in  the  various  Caiavt.  See 
Suidos,  s.  V. :  Cave,  r. ,-  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grac.  vii,  898, 
611;  viii,  645;  x,  479:  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Biog.  B.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real-JCaofklopddif,  s.  r. 

Philo  THE  DlALECTIClAH.  ScC  PhILO  THK  He- 
OARIAN. 

Philo  OF  Larissa,  an  academic  philosopher  of 
Athens,  flourished  in  the  century  preceding  the  Chris- 
tun  cn.   He  quitted  the  Ureek  caiutal  on  the  success 


of  the  army  of  Mtthridates^  and  went  to  Rome,  wlia* 
he  had  Cicero  for  a  disciple.  He  gained  renown  by  hii 
ser^'ices  to  philosophic  science^  He  furnished  a  ram 
complete  and  systematic  division  of  tbe  different  brancbn 
of  philosophy,  and  was  more  methodic  in  his  termsb  Be 
is  also  often  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  third  acad- 
emy. See  Tennemann,  Mamal  of  Hist,  af  Pkilotiifh§ ; 
Ueberw^  Ui»t.  of  Phtloaopkg  (see  Index  in  toL  u). 

Philo  THB  Heoamax,  or  DtALKcTtctAH,  was  a  di»- 
ciple  of  Diodorua  Cronns,  and  a  friend  of  Zenc^  though 
older  than  the  latter,  if  the  reading  in  Dic^nes  Isin- 
tius  (vii,  16)  is  correct.  In  his  Mmexmua  he  im- 
tioned  the  five  daughters  of  his  teacher  (Clem.  Alex. 
^^MM.  iv,  528,  ed.  Potter),  aitd  diluted  with  him  re- 
specting  tbe  idea  of  the  poe^ble,  and  the  criteria  of  the 
truth  <^  hypothetical  propotitionB.  With  reference  to 
the  first  point,  Philo  approximated  to  Aristotle,  as  he 
recognised  that  not  only  what  is,  or  will  be,  is  poMsUe  I 
(as  Diodofus  maintained),  but  also  what  is  in  itaielf  coo-  ; 
formable  to  the  particular  purpose  of  the  object  in  qne^ 
tion,  as  of  chaff  to  bum  (card  ^^^v  Xcyb/uvov  inr^ 
Stt6-n\Ta ;  Alex.  Aphrod.  Nal.  QftaL  i,  14 ;  comp.  oa 
the  wbo^  question  Hatri^  in  Upton's  ArrioM  Dit- 
tertal.  /ijncl.  ii,  19,  ap.  SchwrighAuaer,  ii,  615,  etc),  i 
DiedoniB  had  allowed  tbe  validily  of  hypothetical  pnp-  , 
oeitioDS  only  when  the  antecedent  clause  could  nurm 
lead  to  an  untjue  conclusion,  whereas  Philo  r^aided  i 
those  only  as  false  which  with  a  correct  antecedent  had 
an  incorrect  conclusion  (Sext,  Empir.  ^dc.  ^alA-vtii, 
113, etc.;  //jipQ^p.ii,U0;  corop.Cicero,  JcadLii,47;  £c 
Fato,  6).  Both  aooordingly  had  aooght  for  criteria  for 
correct  sequence  in  the  members  of  bypotbettcal  props- 
sirions,  and  each  of  them  in  a  manner  correspooding 
to  what  he  maintained  respecting  the  idea  of  the  po^ 
sible.  ChrysippuB  atUcked  the  assumption  of  each 
<rf  them. 

The  Philo  who  is  spoken  of  as  an  Athenian  and  i 
a  disciple  of  Pyrrhon,  though  ridiculed  by  Tinoa  j 
as  a  sophist,  can  hardly  lie  diSerent  from  Phils 
th«  dialectician  (  Diog,  laert.  is,  67,  69  ).  JetoiM 
(Jov.  1)  speaks  of  Philo  the  dialectician  and  tbe 
author  of  the  Mentxen»$  as  the  instructor  of  Car* 
neadea,  in  cmttradiction  to  chronolofry,  perhaps  m 
order  to  indicate  the  sceprical  direction  uf  bis  doc- 
trines, 

Philo  THK  MoMK.  An  ascetic  treatise,  bearing  iba 
name  of  Philo  Honachus,  whom  Cave  (^Hitt.  LUt.  ^  17<) 
deems  to  be  much  later  than  the  other  ecdesiastieri  ' 
writers  of  the  same  name,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Vienna  {find.  Tkeol.  885,  No.  15).  It  u  entitled  Cmira 
PulAritudinem  Ftminaram. 

Fhilo  THR  PYTnAOOBKAK,  Clemeiw  Aleundri- 
nus  (Sfi-om.  i,  806)  and  Soxomen  <i,  12)  mention 
Philo  6  T1  v3ay<>pf 'Of .  It  is  probable  from  their 
language  that  they  both  mean  by  the  person  so  do- 
ignateil  Piinx)  .luuiRCS.  Jonsius  {ibi/K  iii,  c  ir. 
p,  17)  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  Phiin  the  elder 
and  this  Philo  mentioned  by  Clemens  are  the  sane 
FabrkiuB,  who  once  held  this  opinkm,  was  led  to 
change  his  views  (B&t.  i,  862),  and  tacitly  ammn 
(iv,  788)  that  Sozoroeii  indicates  Philo  Judnua  by  tin 
epithet. 

Philo  THE  RhKTOBICIAM  AMD  PmiOaOPHEH  Csvp. 
Giscomellus,  and  Emesti  are  of  opiiiiou  that  this  is  n<> 
other  than  Philo  Carpathius  (q.  v.).  His  »ra  agrees  with 
this,  for  the  philosopher  is  quoted  by  Athanasius  Sioait% 
who  flourished  about  A.D.  561.  We  need  not  be  stir- 
tied  at  the  term  philosopher  as  applied  to  an  ecdenaitic. 
This  was  not  uncommon.  Michael  Psellus  was  termed 
the  prince  of  philosophers,  and  Nicetas  was  soroamed, 
in  the  same  way  as  Philo,  pqrwp  icai  fiKoaofoc,-  B*" 
sides,  Polybius,  in  the  life  of  Epijihanius,  expressly 
calls  Philo  of  Carpathia  nXijptKov  air6  p^ropvv,  wbiA 
Tillemont  and  others  erroneously  nndentand  to  Bcan  a 
man  who  has  changed  from  t)ie  profession  at  tbe  law  to 
that  of  the  Chu^^j^^q^j^nj^l^^  ^  bdi 
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m  office  in  tlie  Church  itself,  aotnewhat  tnalogons  to  our 
prafeaMfship  of  ecclenutical  hutory.  Our  only  knowU 
td|te  vf  Phiin,  under  thU  nwoe,  whether  it  be  I'hilo  Car- 
pathios  or  not,  is  from  an  tnedited  work  of  Anastiaius 
Sinaita,  preserved  in  the  librsry  of  Vieniw  and  the  Bod- 
Ifiao,  GlycM  (_A  MMii.  p.  288,  etc.),  it  is  true,  qootea  as 
if  froa  Philo,  but  he  turn  only  bomwed  vaiiiim,  and 
witboot  ackDowledgmeniT  from  AtiaMuiua.  The  wwk 
«(  AiHHtarius  rtfeired  to  is  entitled  by  Cave  Drmtm- 
iMttie  BiMoriea  de  Magma  H  AmgeUea  tummi  Sartrtlo- 
tit  DigmiaU.  Pbilo's  work  therein  quoted  is  styled  a 
Giarch  history,  bat,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  only 
•pcciaten  of  it  we  hare,  we  need  hardly  regret  its  lorn. 
It  coQsiaU  of  •  tale  re^rding  a  monk,  that,  being  ex- 
iimminniritrrt  by  bis  tmbop,  and  haTing  afterwuds 
laflbcd  nwftyrdoiB,  be  was  brought  in  his  coffin  to  tbe 
durch,  but  could  not  rest  till  tbe  bishop,  warned  in  a 
into,  had  foraaally  absolved  him.  See  Gave,  ffiit. 
IMi.  p.  176  (ed.  Geneva,  1720);  Fahridua,  BOL  Grmc 

Philo  Skxioil  Joaephus  (^Apion,  i,  29),  when  enu- 
merating tbe  beathm  writers  who  had  t  reated  of  Jew- 
idi  hiury,  mentions  together  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
Ptula,  and  Eupolemon.  Philo  he  calls  ike  elder  (o 
vpw^mpoc),  prubably  to  distinguish  him  frum  Pbilo 
iwSmm,  and  be  cannot  mean  Herenniua  Philo,  who 
tired  afler  bia  lime.  Qemeiis  Aleitandrinus  (Stnmat. 
i,  146)  also  couples  together  the  names  of  Philo  the 
Ma  and  Demetrius,  suting  that  their  lists  of  Jewish 
kini^  dilfered.  Hence  Voasiua  thinks  that  both  authors 
rrfer  to  the  same  person  (/Je  I/iit.  Grac.  p.  486,  ed. 
Vummann).  In  tbb  Jonsius  agrees  with  him,  while 
fcc  antioes  the  cmr  of  Josephqa,  in  giving  Demetrius 
tbe  anam  of  llialereus  {De  Ser^.  Hut.  PML  iii,  4, 
|i  IT).  As  Hoetins  (Demomttrat.  EvangtL  p.  62)  was 
U  opinioa  that  tbe  apocrypbal  Book  of  Wisdom  was 
vriticB  by  this  Pbilo,  he  was  necessitated  to  consider 
kiB  as  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who,  unskilled  in  the  ori^- 
wl  Hebrew,  had  it  iranalsK^i,  and  then  expanded  it,  in 
loqpi^  pecnliar  to  b»  daas  (sWrf.  p.  68,  346,  etc). 
Fsfarieua  thiolu  that  the  Philo  nientioned  by  Josephus 
msy  have  been  a  Gentile,  and  that  a  Pbilo  different 
Ann  cither  Pbilo  Jud«us  or  senior  was  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Eusebius  (Prop.  EeojigeL  ix, 
M)  qaotM  fineen  obscure  hexameters  from  Philo, 
withoat  giving  hint  of  who  he  is,  and  merely  dting 
tlMB  a>  fnMu  Alexander  Polyhistor.  The«  evidently 
htm  pan  of  a  history  of  tbe  Jews  in  verse,  and  were 
vrittta  eiiber  by  a  Jaw,  in  the  dumeter  of  a  beathcn. 
Si  Fabiieiua  biota  is  posaible,  or  by  a  heathen  ac> 
^■isinted  with  tbe  Jewinh  Scriptures,  This  is,  in 
■D  tmbslulity,  the  work  referred  to  by  Josephus  and 
CleoMiu  Alexaiidrinua.  Of  cnuree  Die  nuilior  must 
kavc  lired  bcfiTe  the  time  of  Alrxsinter  Polyhistor, 
vbo  oiiDe  to  Kome  B.C.  88.  It  il»ubirul  wheth- 
*(  ha  b  the  satna  ai  tbe  gei>i;rs|iUer  of  the  same 

PhUo  OP  TARSI!*,  a  deacon.   He  was  a  companion 
*f  Igastiua  of  Antioch,  and  accompanied  the  martyr 
tbe  East  to  Rome,  A.D.  107.    He  is  twice  men- 
tmH  in  tbe  epistles  of  Ignadus     d  Pkiktdelph.  c.  xi ; 
'trfSMjTrM*.  c  xiii).    He  is  supposed  to  have  writ- 
akiag  with  Kheus  Agatbopus,  the  Mnrtifriitm  Ip- 
•otM,  for  which  see  Ioxatius.  See  Cave,  Hi$i.  l.iU.  p.  28 
GeDTva,  1720). 

PbilolADS,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
'^otoaa,  or  Tarenturo,  towards  the  close  of  the  6th  cen- 
"■7  &C  Aresaa,  a  probable  disciple  of  Pythagoras, 

his  naNcr;  so  that  we  receive  tbe  Pytba^prean 
*<t>bi  from  Pbllolaoa,  only  aa  it  appeared  to  the  third 
Cwatiso,  and  an  account  of  it  is  therefore  more  prop- 

m  ptsec  bi  a  general  examination  of  the  philosophy 
'^faSd'orBi  (q.v,).  It  has  been  repeated  once  and 
■nia  that  Philolaua  divined  the  true  theory  of  tbe 
■■•UH^and  was  tbe  virtual  ptcdeoeeior  of  C(^>enucuB. 
fcMif  tm  be  wan  fabe.  In  hia  aobeaie  iodaed,  not 


the  earth,  but  firr,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  unl. 
verse;  that  fire,  however,  is  not  the  ttm,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  he  makes  revolve  around  the  central  nvp. 
The  scheme,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  understootl,  is  alto- 
gether fantastic,  based  on  no  observation  or  comparison 
of  phenomena,  but  on  vague  and  now  unintelligiUa 
metaphysical  considerations.  Tbe  only  predecessor  of 
Copernicus  in  'antiquity  was  Aristarchus  of  Samoa, 
whose  remarkable  conjectures  appeared  first  in  the 
editio  princeps  of  Archimedes— published  after  Coper- 
nicus wrote.  Of  Philolaus'a  three  works,  written  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  only  fragments  now  remain.  See  Bockh, 
i>AeR,  ttebtt  den  Hruch^uckat  teiner  Werke  (Berl.  1819) ; 
Smith,  Did.  of  Gr.  aad  Rom.  Biog.  and  MglioL  a.  v.; 
Ceberweg,  Uitt.  of  Pkiloi.  (aee  Index  in  voL  ii);  But- 
Ur,  HiM>.  qf  Ancient  PkUoi.  vol  ii.  (J.H.W.) 

PbUol'OSlu  (ftXoXoyoc/oiH/  of  tali),  one  of  the 
Cbriatiani  at  Home  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutations 
(Ban.  xvi,  16). .  A.D.  &&.  Origen  conjeetnrea  that  he 
was  tbe  head  of  a  Cbiistian  household  which  included 
the  other  persons  named  with  him.  Dorotheas  makes 
him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  snd  alleges  that  he 
was  placed  by  the  apostle  Andrew  as  bishop  of  Sinope, 
in  Pontas  (see  Epiphanins,  ifon.  p.  68,  ed.  Dresscl), 
Pseudo-Hippolytus  (JJe  LXX  ApottoHt)  subMantially 
repeaU  tbe  same  impfobable  tradition.  His  name  ia 
found  in  the  Colnnbarium  "of  the  freedmen  of  Uvia 
Augusta"  at  Rome;  which  shows  that  there  was  a  Pbi- 
lologus  connected  with  tbe  imperial  houscbold  at  the 
time  when  it  included  many  Jsliaa.  Tbe  name  Plti> 
luloguB  was  a  common  one  at  Rome  (Lewin,  I^e  tnd 
Epiittea  of  SI.  Paul,  ii,  71). 

Philology,  Comparative.  The  importance  which 
this  subject  has  assumed  in  modem  science  as  a  key  to 
the  history  of  national  origin  justifies  its  admission  and 
brief  diMUMion  here,  with  special  reference  to  the  two 
Biblical  tongues. 

The  ethnographical  table  contained  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis  has  derived  no  little  corroboration 
and  illuBtratinn  from  the  researches  of  modem  philol- 
ogy. It  has  thus  been  clearly  established  that  all  the 
languages  which  have  furnished  a  polished  literature 
are  reducible  to  two  great  familiea,  corresponding,  with 
a  few  sporadic  variations,  to  the  lineai^e  of  the  two  older 
sons  of  Noah  respectively,  namely,  Shen  and  Japhelh. 
The  former  of  these,  which  is  in  fact  usually  designated 
as  tbe  Sktmilic,  is  emphsticalty  Oriental,  and  embracea 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  with  their  cognates,  the  Samar- 
itsn,  the  eastern  and  western  Aranuean,  or  Cbaldee  and 
Syriac,  and  the  Ethiopic  The  latter,  which  is  conven- 
iently styled  the  Jndo-Gfmuinic  group,  includes  the 
.Sanscrit,  with  its  sister  tbe  Zend,  and  their  offshoots, 
tbe  Ureek,  the  Latin,  the  Gallic,  the  Saxon— in  a  word, 
the  stock  of  the  Occidental  or  European  languages.  Tbe 
analogies  and  coincidences  subsisting  between  the  inem> 
bers  of  the  Shemitic  family  have  been  pretty  fully  ex- 
hibited by  Caetell,  Gescnius,  and  Funt  in  their  lexicons, 
and  hy  Ewald  and  Nordheimer  in  their  grammars; 
while  the  relationship  existing  among  the  Indo-Ger> 
manic  gnmp  has  been  extensively  traced  by  Bopp  in 
his  Comparatire  Grammar,  by  Pott  in  bis  Etymolif 
gitehe  Foraekumpen,  and  by  Beiifey  in  bis  Wurttl-Ltx^ 
ieoH,  Other  philologists,  among  whom  De  Sacy,  Bour- 
ne uf.  Max  Muller,  and  Kenan  may  be  especially  men- 
tioned, have  somewhat  extended  the  range  of  these 
comparisons,  and  occasional  resemblances  have  been 
pohiled  out  in  particular  forms  between  the  Shemitic 
and  Indo-Germanic  branches;  bat  no  ^ntematic  colla- 
tion of  tbeae  latter  coincidences^  so  fiur  as  we  are  aware, 
has  been  insUtuted,  unless  we  accept  snch  ftndfbl  at- 
tempta  as  those  of  Parlchurst,  who  derives  most  of  the 
I  Greek  primitives  from  Hebrew  roots!  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  confusion  at  Babel  and  many  a  later  lin- 
guistic misadventure,  the  common  Nuachian  parentage 
ought  to  be  capable  of  vindication  by  somedistinct  tncea, 
at  least  of  anahigy  if  not  of^^j^^S^XZMe*' 
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qieeeh  existing  among  both  thttt  great  brmnchea  of  ;| 
Uie  human  ramily  as  represented  by  their  written  rec- 1 
onla.    We  propose  in  this  onicle  briefly  to  exhibit  a  \ 
few  of  these  resembUnces  which  have  preaented  tliem- 
■elves  in  our  own  iuveatigations  as  a^j^ng  a  oommon , 
origin,  although  a  remote  one,  betwMn  the  Shemitic 
and  the  Indo-Uemianic  innguett  the  most  of  Aem  are 
oeruinly  too  striking  to  have  been  aeddentaL  Lest  we 
should  venture  beyond  our  own  or  our  readers'  depth, 
and  make  our  pages  bristle  with  an  unneceasaiy  diq)lay  | 
of  foreign  characters,  we  shali  confine  our  illustrations  to . 
the  Hebrew,  on  the  une  baud,  and  to  the  Greek,  Uuin,i 
French,  Uerman,  and  Englirii,  <m  the  other,  aa  auScient  I 
repreaent«tives  of  the  two  lingual  ramiliea  which  we , 
are  comparing;  | 
I.  IdenHtg  af  Amfa^The  fullowtng  ia  ■  taUe,  com- 1 
piled  from  notes  made  in  the  course  of  our  own  reading,  | 
of  such  Hebrew  rtiuts  a*  recur  among  the  European  dia- 
lects BO  Strikingly  rimttar  in  lunn  and  signiAcance  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  iu  most  casts  <if  I  heir  original  identity. 
We  have  carefully  excluded  all  those  thai  betray  evi- 
deneea  of  later  w  aniHeial  intiwluctiuo  ftom  one  lan- 
guage t4>  the  other,  such  as  commercial,  ueehaDieal,  or 
scientific  terms,  mere  technicals,  obvious  onomatopoet- 
ict,  names  of  animals,  plants,  minerats,  official  titles,  etc., 
and  we  have  selected  words  representing  families  as  far 
divergent  as  possible,  rather  than  thoee  exhibiting  the 
moat  striking  resemblance.    It  will  be  interceiing  to 
obaenre  bow  •  mot  haa  sometimea  alipped  out  of  one  or 
iDore  of  the  cognate  diakcla,  in  the  line  of  deaeeat,  and 
nappean  in  another  repreaentative ;  a  few  only  are  found 
in  ail  the  columns.    In  soum  of  them  again  the  aignifi- 
cation  or  form  has  become  disguised  in  ooe  or  another 
of  the  affiliated  languages,  but  becomes  clear  again  in  a 
later  representative.    We  have  restored  the  digamma 
wherever  it  waa  neoeaaary  in  <»der  to  bring  out  the  n- 
UUonahtp  in  the  Greek  roots.   Thoee  marked  widi  an 
asterisk  are  Cbaldob  A  ftw  out  of  their  pinper  otdumn 
an  included  ia  braeketa. 
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xip 

blraotQ* 

[halrj 

Schaner 

Tb&r 

door 

neb 

T  T 

Mr 
[rip] 

■apor 

alKBorber 

Bchlappen 

tap 

Schoppe 

tia 

fie 

eex 

■Iz 

Bechs 

Biz 

nbp 

»  » 

lakamf 

^\am 

tollo 

L    -  iJ 

L 

■  irtfm 

TtlVH 

lennla 

leolr 

debnen 

teodv 

T  fool 

TMTTW 

tympa- 
Dum 

Uper 

sapfeo 

ubor 

*»7i? 

l*f>wl 

TCIDH 

lero 

lehren 

tear 

This  liat  ia  sufficiently  enpioua,  after  dedneting  tboB* 
which  TurUicr  reaearobes  any  ahow  to  be  merely  forta- 
ttous,  to  prove  a  more  than  accidenul  agreement  in 
words  of  frequent  ose.  Many  of  the  rooU  are  evidentlv 
related  to  each  other,  and  moat  of  them  arc  found  in  srv- 
eral  kindred  fbnna,  Amonn  these  the  aelection  liaa  here 
lieen  made  not  ao  much  for  the  parpoae  of  exhibiting 
the  most  fialpable  aimUarity,  ai  to  include  the  greaiat 
variety  of  distinct  etymons  in  each  line  of  deaceot. 
have  not  room  to  express  the  numerous  cognates  and 
derivali  vea  of  each,  to  trace  the  connection  of  their  mean- 
ingB  with  the  common  or  generic  import,  nor  to  doU 
the  variouB  orthographical  changes  that  they  bare  no- 
dergone.  If  the  reader  wHl  t^e  the  trmtUc  to  i[iv«iii> 
gate  tbeae  poinyi^,|jit,|4|5^g|^«i^  iwdilyd* 
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«ith  the  help  of  good  lexicons  of  tlie  respeclivfl  lan- 
fag»,  he  will  toOD  satiMy  himself  bow  widely  these 
ndieci  bare  nuniQcd  and  how  intimately  they  are  con- 
wcted.  A  oompariscMt  with  their  Arabic  and  Sanscrit 
puaUela  would  still  further  verify  the  foregoing  results 
a  McKo^Otibie  Baotu—lt  is  weU  settled  thit  the  so- 
oUed  veot  raHeub  ia  Hebrew  verbs,  technieally  de- 
Doninatcd  Pe-Akph,  Pe-Nuii,  Pe-Yod,  L«med-He,  etc., 
which  i)rop  awiy  in  the  course  of  infection,  were  nut  in 
mlUy  uriginally  trilitcral  at  aU,  but  that  these  letters 
mm  ojly  added  in  thoM  forms  in  which  they  appear 
Ibr  tbe  sake  of  uniformity  with  regular  vertw.  But 
iboe  «Hiatitut«  in  the  aggregate  a  very  luge  put,  we 
•|i{»beiMl «  decided  majority,  of  all  the  verbs  most  fre- 
qoouly  employed  iu  the  language.  Besides  these,  there 
■  aootber  very  large  cIam  of  roots  of  kindred  oranal- 
cfim  significatioa  with  each  other,  and  having  two 
ndub  in  common.  All  these,  as  Gesenius  baa  ingen- 
uoily  afaown  in  his  Ltxiam,  are  likewise  to  be  recorded 
u  MsentiaUr  identical,  the  ides  dinging  in  the  two 
knos  ppswsscd  \xy  them  in  common.  Thus  we  have 
icdaeed  neariy  the  other  mcnety  of  Hebrew  verbs,  and 
these  it  must  be  remembered  are  the  ground  or  stock 
oTthe  entue  vocabulary,  to  biliterals.  The  presumption 
is  not  aa  unwarrantable  one  that  aU  the  roots  might 
njBolugically  be  similarly  retrenched.  The  few  quad- 
rilitmls  that  occur  are  unceremoniously  treated  in  this 
being  r«gaitkd  as  formed  from  ordinary  roots 
ly  ndi^icuioD  w  interpolation. 

Now  it  b  •  remarkable  coinddenoe  that  tbe  nltimate 
tbHDc  of  tbe  primitive  Ureek  verb  has  been  ascertained, 
in  like  manner,  by  modem  philologists  to  be  a  mononyl- 
lable,  consisting  of  two  consonants  vocalized,  in  precise 
rodonnity  with  tbe  Hebrew  nitem  of  vowel  points, 
by  a  tio^  mutable  voweL  Thus  tbe  bauB  of  such 
pnitncted  forms  even  as  Xaviawu,  /iav^amt,  tiSaox^, 
becomes  XaZ,  ftai,  iax-  Indeed,  Noah  Webster  has 
applied  tbe  same  prindple  to  all  the  roots  of  English 
wsfds;  and  in  bis  Dictionary  (we  speak  of  the  quarto 
editioD,  originally  published  at  New  Haven  in  two  vol- 
ane*)  he  has  indicated  them  as  "  class  Bg,  No.  28,"  etc, 
■Uttougta  be  seems  never  to  have  published  the  key  or 
lix  of  {faia  dasaificatioa. 

HL  Primitift  Taitea, — In  nothing  perhaps  does  tbe 
disparity  between  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  verb  strike 
tbe  sttident  at  first  more  obviously  than  tbe  multiplidty 
and  variety  of  tense-fotms  in  the  former,  compared  with 
tbe  nwagra  and  vague  uray  of  tenses  in  the  latter.  A 
Bitle  fun  her  examiiiUion,  however,  shows  that  by  means 
uf  tbe  Tsrious  so-called  oofifii^a/Mnf  (Nipbal,  Hiphil,etc) 
the  Hebrews  managed  to  extend  their  paradigm  to  pret- 
ty mwdemUe  dimeoaioiic  Here  the  Heb.  Pid  and 
•Mlnr  dageshcd  conjugations  evidently  correspond  with 
ibe  rabftiRifKHi  of  the  Greek  perfect  and  plupufect 
utMs,  while  the  inefixed  syllable  of  Hiphij,  ete^  af- 
Mt  a  dew  to  the  device  of  the  simple  augment  in 
(inck.  These,  however,  are  compuatively  unimpor- 
t*i)t,*klKwgh  interesting  analogies. 

The  root  of  tbe  Hebrew  verb  is  found  in  its  least  di^ 
pitA  form  in  the  prteter  KaL  The  future  ia  but  a 
naitflcstMW  of  this,  as  is  eqiedally  evident  from  tbe 
bdfi^  with  which  it  resumes  the  preterit  import  with 
"Tav  coaveniTe."  The  past  ia  naturally  the  tlrst  and 
■m  fmioeat  teoae  in  use,  because  it  is  historical.  In 
*U  llMse  nspects  the  pmter  answers  to  the  Greek  second 
•Krur.  The  augment  of  this  tense  was  a  secondary  or 
•^•rquent  inventinn,  and,  accordingly,  Homer  habitual- 
W  diwpgsrds  it.  Tbe  «  Attic  ndu(dicatioa"  (for  exam- 
jk,  if  a  ynv)  had  a  still  later  wigin.  The  second  aorist 
0ns  ibe  root  in  its  simplest  if  not  purest  form.  It  is 
fcoihrr  rcmarlialile  thai  mom  but  primilive  verbs  have 
lUs  frue,  and  m  Grrrk  verb*  are  primiiite  but  than  vhich 
d  mmttjf&abie  root  •■  found  in  the  stem  of  the 
Neccd  aorlsi.  We  Invite  the  attention  of  scholars  c*- 
NBsUy  to  these  last  anundaled  principles.  They  show 
ibis  itaat  waa  originally  tit«  ground-form  of  tbe 


No  tense  in  Greek  exhibits  greater  modifications  of 
tbe  root  than  tbe  presenL  This  argues  that  the  tense 
itsdf  was  of  comparatively  late  date.  Accordingly  the 
derivative  verbe  most  usually  have  it,  although  defect- 
ive in  many  other  parts;  and  the  variety  of  forms  under 
which  it  appears  occouotu  must  of  the  so-called  irtego* 
laririea  set  down  in  tables  of  Greek  verba.  Now  tbe 
Hebrew  has  properly  no  present  tense.  Present  time 
can  only  be  expressed  by  means  of  the  participle,  with 
the  substantive  verb  (regularly  understood)  like  our 
" periphrastic  present"  ("I  am  doing," etc).  True  to 
tbe  analogy  which  we  have  indicated,  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  HebraisUc  family.eapedalljr  the  Chaldee  and 
Syriac,  have  constructed  a  present  tense  ont  of  the  par- 
ticiple by  annexing  the  inllective  terminations  apprtH 
priate  to  the  different  numbers  and  persona.  This  proo- 
eas  illustrates  the  formation  of 

IV.  Verb  InJIectiimt.— In  Greek,  as  in  Hebrew,  the 
personal  endings  are  obviously  but  fragments  of  the 
personal  pronoum,  appended  to  the  vLrboI  root  or  tense- 
stem.  This  is  so  generally  recognised  to  be  the  fact 
with  respect  to  both  these  languages  that  we  need  dwell 
upon  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  explkining,  hy  its  meant^ 
some  of  tbe  peculiarities  of  the  (ire^k  verbs  in  -/ii.  This 
termination,  which  reappears  in  ifae  optative  of  other 
verbti,  was  doubtless  tbe  original  and  proper  sign  of  the 
first  person,  rather  than  the  «iding  in  -w.  Tbe  former 
is  the  basis  of  the  vUique  case*  of  tbe  pronoun  of  the 
first  person,  pi,  me;  as  the  latter  is  the  last,  bat  non- 
radical, syllable  of  the  nominative,  iytJ,  J.  It  is  in 
kee[Hng  with  this  that  the  verits  in  -fii  are  some  of  tha 
oldest  in  the  language,  for  example,  the  substantive 
verb,  tifii.  Tbe  passive  terminal  -/tat  is  doubtJesa  bnt 
a  modification  of  the  same.  Now  the  principl*  or  fact 
to  which  we  wish  to  call  particular  attention  in  this 
eonuaction  is  this :  Everg  piim&ive  '•pure"  verb  in  Greek 
it  a  verb  i*  -/ii.  By  this  rule  tbe  student  may  alwaya 
know  them,  as  there  are  no  others,  except  the  few  fac- 
titious verbs  in  -vpi,  and  very  rare  exceptions  like  (h'm, 
rim,  wiyw,  which  are  attributable  to  disguises  of  the 
true  root.  Let  it  now  be  further  noted,  in  confirmation 
of  what  wc  have  stated  above  concerning  the  Greek 
primal  tense,  that  verbs  in  -fit  have  tubttatdiatlg  the  tame 
infiectioH  as  Ihe  second  aorist,  and  tAeg  hare  only  those 
teKtetwithwhiektietein/bctioiitancompaiAle.  Neither 
of  these  last-named  prindplee,  it  is  tme,  is  carried  ont 
with  exactness,  for  the  aorists  passive  of  other  verbs 
seem  to  have  usurped  these  active  terminaiiunB;  but 
we  are  persuaded  they  are  in  general  the  real  clew  to 
the  defectiveness  and  peculiar  inflection  of  the  furms  in 
-pu  We  therefore  look  upon  the  verbs  in  question  as 
interesting  links  in  the  deaoent  from  tbe  oUer  Hebrew 
type. 

T.  Dedentional  Endingi. — In  tbe  absence  of  sny  real 
declensions  whatever  in  the  Hebrew,  or  any  proper 
cases — unless  the  "construct  state"  be  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  a  genitive— there  is  little  ground  of  com- 
pariaon  with  the  copious  series  of  modifications  of  the 
Greek  noun  and  adjective.  Yet  Webster  has  noted  the 
resemblance  of  the  plural  C  and  Chaldee  to  the  Eng- 
lish oxea  (archaic  bousm,  etc.).  The  *•  **  ephelcustic'* 
has  its  analogue  in  tbe  "paragogic"  and  is  strikin^y 
generalized  in  the  "nunnaiion"  of  the  Arabic 

VI.  Vowel  Ckangei.~1o  the  learner  Ihe  Hebrew  lan- 
guage seems  very  complicatei)  in  this  respect :  but  the 
whole  process  of  vocalizatiwi  is  wrought  out  under  the 
fidlowing  aimple  law:  that  "without  the  tone,  a  long 
vowd  cannot  stand  in  a  dosed  syllable,  nor  a  short 
vowd  in  an  open  syllable."  From  this  results  practt* 
cdly  the  alternative  ofei  ioitgvOKdtiraiiadctiiioiktlca^ 
sowmt  (or  dagesh  forte)  in  evMy  unaccented  syllable. 
In  the  Greek  the  following  fundamenud  principle  pre- 
vails: that  a  loHff  towel  (or  diphthong)  iitdicalet  the 
omiititm  of  a  consonant,  except  where  it  reprceenta  two 
abort  vowels;  and  this  latter  is  tantamount  to  the  other, 
litf  there  ie  one  Jtttfr  lees.  pP^^^^ig^gM** 
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bintfon  In  both  Ungmgct  oKntlilly  orindde  in  tUi: 
that  toyCfc  *>t  (Ae  vmetl  is  eyntpofew^  lo  aitotMer  amsemant, 

W«  might  take  room  to  exemplify  these  rules,  but  the 
nodeni  achoUt  will  readily  see  Uieir  truth.  Id  oone 
or  the  later  cogtiate  languages  is  this  principle  regarded 
with  much  unifurmity,  although  from  the  nature  of  the 
vocal  organs  themsehta,  it  follows,  even  in  so  arbitrary 
a  tongue  (or  rather  aoAtiforjca/ a  spelling)  as  the  Eng- 
llsb,  Uiat  a  vowel  is  naturally  Imig  whoi  it  ends  the 
pliable,  and  short  when  a  consooaDt  doMS  the  sound. 
But  iu  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  the  law  we  have  pro- 
pounded is  consistently  carried  out  in  a  oanpkte  aystem 
of  euphonic  changea  which  lie  at  the  very  threshold  of 
either  language. 

Accordingly,  in  exactness  of  pMonetic  represenlatiM) 
these  two  languages  have  no  rival,  not  even  in  the  Ger- 
man, Italian,  or  Spanish.  Tboagh  the  erif^iud  sounds 
are  now  somewhat  uncertain,  yet  it  is  evident  (nnkse  wc 
take  the  degenerate  modem  Greek,  and  the  discrepant 
motlcm  KabbinicalpronunciatioDS  as  perfect  guide*)  that 
each  letter  and  vowel  in  both  had  its  own  peculiar  pow- 
er. The  two  alphabets,  we  know,  were  identical  in  or- 
igin: Ibr  if  we  distrust  the  story  of  the  importation  of 
the  Phoenkian  chameteta  1^  Cadmus  into  Greece,  we 
have  but  to  compare  the  names,  order,  and  forms  of  the 
written  mgns  (reversing  them,  as  the  two  languages 
were  read  in  opposite  directions),  In  order  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  they  are  essentially  the  same.  Even  the 
onappraciahlf  K  has  its  equivalent  in  the  ^tirihi$  Imu 
(aa  the  7  may  tte  visually  represented  by  the  tpirittu 
aiptr),  and  the  old  d^onuna  if  at)  reappears  in  the 
consouantal  ^•  l^haps  the  reason  why  v  initial  al- 
ways has  the  rough  breathing  is  owing  lo  ila  affinity 
to  both  these  last  named.   See  Alphabkt. 

We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  our  propo- 
irition  rhat  these  two  lingual  families,  and  especially 
their  two  chiefly  interesting  representatives  — which, 
widely  variant  as  they  are  in  age,  culture,  flexibility, 
•nd  genius^  yet  a  lemaikaUe  Providence  have  been 
brought  together  In  the  only  revelation  written  tut  man 
— have  no  ordinary  or  casual  points  of  resemblance.  We 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  subject  extended  by  some  com- 
petent hand,  especially  by  a  comparison  of  the  vener^ 
able  and  ricli  Sananit  and  Arabic.  See  SMDUno  I«aii- 

GUAOKH. 

Phllolll6'tor  (4iXo;iqrwp,  motAfr-loving),  the  sur- 
name of  PtotenueuB  VI  of  Egypt  (2  Mace  iv,  21>  liee 

I'TOLIUIV. 

Phllon.   See  Philo. 

PhUopatrl*  is  the  name  of  a  dialogue  found  among 
the  writings  of  Lucian  (q.v.).  It  is  quoted  in  Church 
history  as  a  oontribution  to  the  heathen  satires  against 
Christianity.  It  is  a  frivolous  derision  of  the  character 
and  doctrines  of  the  Christians  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Critiai^  a  professed  heathen,  and  Triepbon,  an 
Epicurean,  personating  a  Christian.  It  represents  the 
Christians  as  disaffected  to  the  government,  dangerous 
to  civil  society,  and  delighting  in  public  calamities.  It 
calls  St.  Paul  a  half-bald,  long-noaed  Galihean,  who  trav- 
elled through  the  air  to  the  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii, 
1-4).  It  combats  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father, 
though  not  by  argument,  but  only  by  ridicule.  Not 
its  intrinsic  value,  but  its  historic  references,  make  it  a 
valuable  production.  The  authenticity  of  the  work  has 
been  called  in  question  by  Gessner,  in  his  I)e  telale  el 
melon  tHalofft  Lucimiei,  qui  Philop.  vucrAihir  (Jen. 
1714;  Leipa.  1780;  Gtitting.  1741 ;  «t  in  tom.ix,ed.  Bip.), 
who  ascribes  to  it  a  post-Micsean  age.  Of  like  opinion 
are  Neander  (Chvreh  Hut.  ii,  90)  and  Taschimer  (_FaU 
df  Ueidenfhunu,  p.  812).  Niebubr  {Kleme  Aulor.  w. 
phiMoff.  Schrijim,  ii,  73)  dales  it  from  the  reign  of 
Niccphorus  Phocas  (963-969),  but  this  date  is  general- 
ly regarded  as  too  recent.  Compare  Bemhardy,  Sert, 
Jakrb.  188%  ii,  181;  Ehmann,  in  Stein^  StmOm  tkr 


evavA  GetfUicUxtt  W9r1emberg»,im,p.47i  Scfamid, 
De  PkUopatride  lAtckmto  dialogo  nova  Jimert.  (Leips. 
1880) ;  Wetxlar,  lie  mUOe,  vita  •eriplitM  LmAm  Aa- 
NMM  (Marb.  1884) ;  Sebafl;  CM.  Bitf.  B,  79;    (J.  H.  W.) 

Philoponlata,  a  sect  (rf"l>ltlwiBta  in  tbe  Wi  ocn- 
tory,  named  after  a  famoua  Alexandrian  grammariae. 
Nature  and  hypostasia,  be  affirmed,  were  identical,  natty 
not  being  aometbing  real,  but  only  a  generic  term,  ac- 
cording to  the  Aristotelian  kigic.  See  1*hiixipoi«uv 

PliUop6niu,  Jo.u(HEs  ('Iwovi^  i  ^iXwwftroc), 
or  JoAMKEfl  Gkammaticcs  (i  rpaftfioTui^s),  an  Alex- 
andrian theologian  and  philosopher  of  great  reoowa,  bat 
which  he  little  deserved  on  aoconot  of  bu  extreme  dol- 
ness  and  want  of  good-sense,  was  called  ♦iXommtc  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  studioas  bms 
of  bis  age.  He  lived  in  the  7th  century  of  our  an; 
one  of  bis  writings,  Phg^ca,  ia  dated  timj  W,  <17. 
He  calls  himself  y^aixfurrudQ,  nndoubtedly  because  bt 
taught  grammar  in  his  native  town,  Alexandria,  and 
would  in  earlier  times  have  been  called  rhetor.   He  was 
a  disciple  of  the  philosopher  Ammonius.  Altboagfc 
his  cdebrity  is  more  based  upon  the  number  of  hb 
varied  productions  and  tbe  citimatkm  in  which  thff 
were  held  by  his  contemporatiea  than  upon  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  those  works,  he  is  yet  so  strangdy 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
time(though  only  through  subsequent  tradition)  that  hit 
name  is  sure  to  be  handed  down  to  future  generaiioei. 
We  refer  to  the  capture  of  Alexandria  by  Aram  in  AJX 
099,  and  the  pretended  eonflagiMion  of  the  lamons  Al- 
exandrian library.   It  is  in  the  flrst  instance  said  Ibst 
Phtloponus  adopted  the  Bfobammedan  religiun  oa  the 
city  being  taken  by  Amm,  whence  he  may  justly  be 
calletl  the  last  of  the  pure  Alexandrian  grammaiisna 
Upon  this,  so  tbe  story  goes,  he  requested  Amru  to  grsnt 
him  the  possession  of  thA  celebrated  library  of  Alexss- 
dria.    Having  informed  the  absent  caliph  Omar  of  the 
philosopher's  wishes,  Amru  received  for  answer  that  if 
tbe  books  were  in  oonformity  with  the  Korm,  they  wen 
useless,  and  if  they  did  not  agree  with  it,  they  woe  is 
be  condemned,  and  ought  in  both  easea  to  be  demynL 
Thus  the  library  was  burned.  But  we  now  know  tbsi 
this  story  is  most  Ukely  only  an  inrentioo  of  Abol- 
faraj,  the  great  Arabic  writer  of  the  iSth  century,  wbs 
was,  however,  a  Christian,  and  who^  at  any  rale,  ns 
the  first  that  ever  menrioned  sod  a  thing  aa  tbe  bon- 
ing of  the  Alexandrian  library.   We  consequently  dis- 
miss tbe  matter,  referring  the  reader  to  the  61st  ebspter 
of  Gibbon's  Dtdint  and  FoU,    It  is  extremely  doobtfiil 
that  PhiloponiiB  became  a  Moba.amedan.    His  faroriie 
authors  were  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whence  his  tendencr 
to  heresy ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  and  priacir>al  pio- 
rooters  of  the  sect  of  the  Trilhetots,  which  wss  coa- 
demned  by  the  Council  of  ConsUntinople  of  681.  Surt- 
ing  with  Honopby^  principles,  taking  fvnc  in  a  ac- 
crete instead     an  abstract  sense,  ind  identifying  it  ' 
with  vwitrraaic,  Phlloponus  distinguished  in  <!od  thm 
individuals,  and  so  becsme  involved  in  Tritheism.  Tbi* 
view  he  sought  to  justify  by  tbe  Aristotelian  cat^forM 
of  gettut,  tpecifs,  and  iitdividuum.    His  fullowcn  were 
called  Philoponiaci  and  Tritbeista^   I'hiloponu*,  it  aisr 
beremarkc(l,wasnottbefirstproinnlgatorofihiseRDr;  j 
but  (as  appears  from  Assam.  BM.  OrfewMi,827;  eonp. 
Hefele,  ii,  &65)  the  Honophyrite  John  Aacusnngea,  who  , 
ascribed  to  Christ  only  one  nature,  but  lo  each  pnsoa  | 
in  the  (lodhead  a  separate  nature,  and  on  this  accowt 
was  banished  by  the  emperor  and  excmnmunicsled  br 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  lime  of  the  deatli 
of  Pbiloponus  is  not  known.    The  ftdlowing  is  a  list  cif 
his  works:  T£v  m'c  rqv  fHwmrimt  Koafioyoviav  idiyT 
TucAv  Xfiyof  r,  Commentarii  in  Manncam  Cotmtigimia*; 
lik  viii,  dedicated  to  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constaoii- 
nople,  who  held  that  see  from  610  to  6S9,  and  peihtpt 
641.    Edit.  Grsce  et  Latine  by  Balthasar  Coiderini 
(Vienna,  1680, 4lo).    The  editor  was  deOcient  in  scbul- 
«nhip,and  Lan6i^cpR9ihi«09g4l3diti^ 
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hmmt,  amr  appealed,  Vhoam  (BthUoOi.  cod.  75) 
BM^am  the  Comegotia  mtb  iU  anthor,  and  (bnoB  no 

foai  optnioo  of  eith«r : — Di^ntlatio  de  Ptuchale,  "  ad 
olmD CosDogDnic,"  by  the  Mim  editor: — Kard  Upo- 
tkem  wtpi  ailioniToc  toefiov  XwfftiCi  ^oyw  tif,  ^  dverttu 
Pndt  de  ^ttrmitatt  Mmwk  Argttmenta  XVII I  Solu- 
tiamt,toamoaly  called  DejElermtaU  Ittmtdi,  The  end 
ii  mdkted.  Edibi  the  text  by  YUtar  TrincaveUuB 
(Tcniee,  1585,  foL) ;  L«tui  reraionB,  by  Joannea  Mahotius 
(Lraa,  1567,  foL),  and  by  Caspanu  HarodliiB  (Venice, 
lUl.tij.)  i^De  firnTtM  Dialeetit  Graca  Lmffua  Liber, 
EdiL  Grace,  together  with  the  writing!  of  some  other 
pwomariuw,  and  the  Tkrjaunu  of  Varinua  Camertes 
(Tcoioe,U76,rwL;  1604,  fol.;  ad  calcem  Lexici  Gneco- 
ladni,  Venice,  1 624,  foL;  another,  ibid.  1624,  foL;  Basle, 
15K,ii>L;  Paiia,t6St,l(A.):— Swo^MT^  rwv  irpitg  ttd- 
fifei>  t^uMuar  Stafopt»e  roiWMMMiv  kibw,  Cotltt*- 
l»  rocav  rfwenu  t^fm^fhatiam  Aeetnttm  di- 

wnm  ffec^MMf,  in  alphabetical  order.  It  has  often 
bcEfl  iMbliihed  at  the  end  of  Greek  dictionaries.  The 
oolv  KfiAnLe  edition  is  by  Erastoiu  Schmid  (Wiltenb. 
1613,  8to),  nndcT  the  title  of  CyriUi,  vel,  vt  alii  volunt, 
Joami  PkSnpomi  Oputcubim  utitittmum  dt  DiffettHliii 
Vaom  Grmammt  fiutd  Tammt  Spiritumt  Gmia,  etc.. 
In  ahkli  is  added  the  editor's  IHmrtatiu  dt  Prommd- 
tffaac  Cnecn  AwH^ia.  Schmid  appended  to  the  dic- 
tioasfy  of  PbilopunuB  about  five  times  as  much  of  his 
inn)i,bat  he  sepanued  his  additions  from  the  text: — 
Cmanrfom  m  A  rittoUUm,  viz.  ( 1 )  /a  A  Kolytica  Prv- 
«ru.  Edit,:  the  text,  Venice,  1636, fuL :  Latin  %*ernuns, 
liyGiAdmua  Dwrmheus  (Venice,  1541,  luL.),  Ludllus 
PhiIihh«M(ibid.  1M4, 1548, 1653, 155^  fid.),  Alexander 
Jii9diii*ni»(ibid.l960,rvl.).  (2) /a^no^tea  Autenoto. 
UiL :  Venice,  1504,  IbL,  together  with  Anonymi  Giad 
CmaoieDtarii  on  the  same  w<trli  (ibid.  I&B4,  foL),  revised 
■nd  with  atlditioDs,  together  with  Eustratii,  episonpi 
yxaani  (who  lived  about  1117)  Cowmttdarii  on  the 
me  w«ek.  A  Greek  edition  of  1584  is  said  to  exist, 
latin  rcraons  by  Andreas  Grataolus  (Venice,  1542,  foL; 
Ftfis,  l&U,  IbL)  and  by  Uartiaous  BoU  (Venice,  1559, 
IW^fiiL).  (Jt)  In  gvatttor  priont  lArvt  Phj/ticonim. 

the  text,  cum  Pr«fatione  Victoria  Trincavelli  ad 
Ci^iarum  ConLuenum  Cardinalem  (Venice,  1535,  foL) ; 
Latin  venion,  by  Gulidmus  Dorotbeus  (ibid.  1539  and 
VM.  foL);  a  better  one  by  BapttsU  Kaaarius  (ibid. 
lU8,1669,l581,foL).  Pfaikiponua  speaks  of  bis  AgAo^ 
to  the  axth  bonk,  whence  we  may  infer  that  be  cam- 
MDlcd  npoa  the  last  four  books  also.  (4)  lu  Ubnm 
—aom  Jftteomn.  The  text  ad  calcem  Olympiodori 
!*  Mttfora  (Venice,  16A1,  foL) ;  Latine,  by  Joannes  Bap- 
>«w  C«nutiDs  (lUd.  1661,  1667,  foL).  (5)  In  Librot 
ill  d(  Amima,  Edit.  Gnece,  cum  Triocavellt  Epiuola 
Id  Xiedaum  Rudolphum  Cardinalem  (Venice,  1663, 
U.);  L*i ine,  by  Gentianus  Hervetus  (Lvo^^  1544, 
1  j«;  Venice,  1664. 1668)  and  Matthnusk  Buve  (Ven. 
itt,  1644, 16t»l),aU  in  folia  (6)  /a  LOrot  VlkGau- 
"ifuw  H  ttder&w.  Grace,  com  Pnefatkmc  Aaabnt . 
i,V«iiic«,  1527,  fol.),  together  with  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
m»i  iltttoroligia.  (7)  In  Ltbroi  V  De  Gnuratitmtt 
AtamdiMm,  pmbably  by  Philoponus.  EdiUltnece  cum 
l^ri  (Wynei  Epistola  Gneca  ad  Andream  MaUhxum 
Aqaarivain  (Venice,  1526,  foL):  Latine,  by  the  same, 
^eodemanno.  Black  letter,  iji)  In  LArot  XIV 
^""^ytieorwm.  latine  Franciscns  Patriciua  (Fer- 
nn,lU3,roL).  The  text  was  never  published.  Phi- 
^MiM  wrote  many  other  wnriis,  some  of  which  are  lost, 
nl  other*  have  never  been  publithed.  Fabriciiis  ^irea 
■""IdJcx  Scriptoniro  in  Philop.  De  Mundt  >Eternilate 
■«*wiomni,"  and  an  "  Index  Scriptonim  in  univenia 
''^•Hwiit  ad  Aristutdem  Comtnentariis  memoratorum," 
^  of  great  length.  See  FaMciiis,  BibL  Grac  x.  6S9. 
"t;  Cave.  Hist.  LUt.  vol.  i ;  Smith,  Uid.  i>J  Vlttu.  hi- 
T. ;  SchafT,  ChurA  Hittory,  iii,  674,  767 ; 
>lil8«Dleld,  PatHitH,  p.  288;  Ueberweg,  Hitlory  of 
P^Hmpbg,  i,  255,  269,  847-9,  402;  Alzog,  Kirchn- 
fwUabe,  i,  818;  StiUingOccI,  iVorIa,  voL  i ;  Gieseler, 
ftMatHual  Biilot^  (sea  Index)  |  HagenbKh,  HUtiny 


tifDodrvM ;  Cudworth,  Iv^tOmU  Sfttem  of  ike  VnA' 
vtrnt  (see  Index). 

PllilOMU'Cae  (Gr.  ^lui,  to  lore,  and  oat^,Jlrdi),  a 
term  of  reproach  used  by  the  Origenista  io  feCmnoe  tu 
tht  orthodox  as  believers  in  the  leaumcUon  of  the 
body. 

FtalkMOpber  (^Xom^ov).  Of  the  Greek  sects  of 
philosophera  existing  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  are  mentioned  in  Acts  xvii,  18, 
some  of  whom  disputed  with  Paul  at  Athens.  In  CoU 
ii,  8  a  warning  is  given  against  philosophy  itself,  aa  a 
departure  from  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  and  it  has 
been  noticed  that  Paul,  who  bad  been  a  Pharisee,  acted 
in  this  respect  in  hanoony  with  the  sect  in  which  be 
had  been  educated  (Grossmann,  De  PkaritaiMo  Ju- 
door.  Aler.  i,  8).  At  least  the  rabbins  set  the  diviite 
law  above  all  human  wisdom;  yet  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  given  the  name  of  philosophy  to  their  exposi- 
lions  of  the  law  (see  Josephus,^^.  ii,  4;  1  Mace,  i  and 
v).  Paul  is  speaking  in  the  passage  alluded  to  of  th»- 
oeophic  speculations,  which  had  fouid  in  entmne 
among  Christians  (v,  16  sq.),  and  on  which  KbdiH 
waM  {Vt  ptmdu  doctor.  Colot.  Boon,  1884),  Neander 
(CmcA.  d,  PJIanz,  i,  488  sq,),  and  others  bare  made  in- 
vestigations (see,  in  brief,  De  Wette,  Jtr,  n.  tl,  Koiot,  pw 
1  sq.).  It  is  plain  from  Paul's  letters  that  lie  denied  aM 
worth  to  human  wisdom  and  pbiloeophy  in  ettmparison 
with  that  eternal  salvation  which  is  only  tu  be  tAlained 
through  the  divine  revelation  in  the  Gospel;  hut  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  desiuser  of  sober 
philosophic  investigation,  either  on  the  gtoond  of  bis 
pbaris^c  training  or  of  bis  apoatoUc  principles.  For 
monographs,  see  Volbedin^  Index  Progrommahm,  p. 
89  sq.    See  PHiLoaorHT. 

FhlloaophiBti,  a  name  given  to  a  class  of  French 
writers  who  entered  into  a  combinstion  to  overturn  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  and  eradicate  from  the  human  heart 
every  religious  sentiment.  The  man  more  psrticulariy 
to  whom  this  idea  first  occurred  was  Voltaire,  who,  be- 
ing weary  (as  he  said  himself)  <tf  bearing  people  repeat 
that  twelve  men  were  sufflcient  to  estaUish  Christianity, 
resolved  to  prove  that  one  might  be  sufflcient  to  over- 
turn it.  Full  of  this  project,  be  swore,  before  the  year 
1780,  to  dedicate  bis  life  to  its  accomplishment ;  and 
for  some  time  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  ei^oy 
alone  the  glory  of  destroying  the  Christian  religion. 
He  fiiund,  however,  that  assodates  woald  be  necessary ; 
and,  from  the  numerous  tribe  of  his  admirers  and  disci- 
pks,  he  chose  D'Alembert  and  Diderot  as  the  most  proper 
persons  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  dcsij^iL  But 
Voltaire  was  not  satisfied  with  their  aid  alcne.  He 
contrived  to  eml)ark  in  (be  same  cause  Frederick  II, 
king  of  IVusoia.  This  ro_\  al  adept  was  one  of  the  roost 
xealous  of  Voltaire's  coadjutors,  till  be  discovered  that 
the  pbiloBOphists  were  waging  war  with  the  throne  as 
well  as  with  the  altar.  This, indeed,  was  not  originally 
Voltaire's  intention.  He  was  vain;  be  loved  to  be  ca- 
ressed by  the  great;  and,  in  one  word,  be  was  from 
natural  disposition  an  arialncral,  and  an  admirer  uf  roy- 
alty. But  when  he  found  that  almost  every  sovereign 
but  Frederick  disspproved  of  his  impious  projects  be- 
cause they  perceived  the  issue,  he  determined  to  op- 
pose all  the  governments  on  earth  rather  than  fbrfbit 
the  glory,  with  which  he  had  flattered  himself,  of  van- 
quishint;  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  field  of  contro- 
versy. He  now  set  himself,  with  D'Alembert  and  Dide- 
nit,  to  excite  universal  discontent  with  the  established 
order  uf  things.  For  this  purpose  they  formetl  secret 
societies,  assumed  new  names,  and  employed  an  enig- 
matical langusge.  Thus  Frederick  was  called  Lve; 
D' Alemliert, /*r0/U|9Dras,  and  sometimes  Bertnmd;  Vol- 
taire, RuloK ;  and  Diderot,  Flu  torn,  or  its  anagram,  Tm- 
ptii;  while  the  ceneral  term  for  the  conspirators  was 
CacowT.  In  their  secret  meetings  they  professed  to 
celebrate  the  mysteries  of  Mytkra ;  antttbeir  e>^t  pb- 
ject,  aa  they  pnrfbsBed  tu  oiie)igiifltftelK4aai<o>&^U£| 
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the  wietehf  nwuiiiig  Jetiu  ChriaL  Hcoee  tbeir  ment 
watchword  wu  ^crattt  Vtnf&me,  "  Cnub  the  Wretcb." 
ir  we  look  into  some  of  the  booVa  expressly  written  Tor 
^ncral  circuUtiun,  we  shall  there  And  the  fullowing 
doctrines;  some  or  them  staniling  alone  in  all  their  na- 
ked horrors,  others  surrounded  by  Riphistrj'  and  mere- 
tricioua  oniameiita,  to  entice  the  mind  into  their  net 
before  it  peroetvee  their  nature :  "  The  Univerail  Cause, 
that  God  of  the  philosophers,  of  tbe  Jcwa,  and  of  the 
Christians,  is  bnt  a  chineni  and  a  phantum.  The  phe- 
nomena of  nature  onljr  prove  the  existence  of  God  to  a 
few  prepossessed  men:  so  far  from  bespeaking  a  God, 
they  are  but  the  necessary  effects  of  matter  prodigiously 
di%-ernfied.  It  u  more  reasonable  to  admit,  with  Manes, 
ft  twofold  God,  than  the  God  nf  Christianity.  We 
cannot  know  whether  a  God  really  exista,  or  wbetber 
then  id  the  smolleet  difference  between  good  and  evil, 
or  vice  and  virtue.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
to  believe  the  soul  a  spiritual  being.  The  immortality 
of  the  soul,  BO  far  from  stimulaung  man  to  ibe  practice 
of  virtue,  is  nothing  but  a  barbaniua,  desperate,  fatal 
tenet,  and  contrary  lo  all  legi  slation.  All  ideas  of  Jus- 
tice and  injustice,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  glory  and  in- 
fiuny,  are  purely  arUtimrj-,  aiul  dependent  on  custom. 
Conscience  and  remorse  are  nothing  but  (be  fore«ght 
of  those  phyHcal  penalties  to  which  crimes  expose  us. 
The  roan  who  is  above  the  law  can  commit  without  re- 
morse the  dishonest  act  that  may  serve  his  purpose. 
The  fear  of  (iod,  so  far  from  being  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,  should  Im  the  beginning  oif  folly.  The  com- 
mand  to  love  one's  parents  is  more  tbe  work  of  educa- 
tion than  of  nature.  Modesty  is  only  an  invention  of 
refined  voluptuoumeaa.  Tbe  law  which  condemns  mar- 
ried people  to  live  together  becomes  barbarous  and  cruel 
on  the  day  they  cease  to  love  one  another."  These 
extracts  from  the  secret  correspondence  and  the  public 
writings  of  these  men  will  suffice  to  show  us  tbe  nature 
and  tendency  of  tbe  dreadful  system  they  had  formed. 
The  philosophista  were  diligently  employed  iu  attempts 
ing  to  propagate  thdr  seiittmentSL  Thar  grand  J£»- 
tycb^adia  was  converted  into  an  engine  tn  serve  this 
purpose.  See  Encyclop,«dist8.  Vt^taire  proposed  to 
esublish  a  colony  of  philosophisu  at  Cleves,  who,  pro- 
tected by  the  king  of  Prussia,  might  publish  tbeir  opin- 
ions without  dread  or  danger;  and  Fre<terick  was  dis- 
posed to  take  tbem  under  bis  prutection,  till  he  discovered 
that  their  opinioiu  were  anarchical  as  well  as  impious, 
when  be  threw  than  off",  and  even  wrote  against  them. 
They  contrived,  however,  to  engage  the  ministers  of 
the  court  of  France  in  tbeir  favor,  by  pretending  to 
have  nothing  in  view  but  the  enlargement  of  science, 
in  works  which  spoke,  Indeed,  re8[)eclfully  of  revelation, 
while  every  discovery  which  tltey  brought  forward  was 
meant  to  undermine  iu  very  foundation.  When  the 
thnne  was  to  be  attacked,  and  even  when  barefaced 
atheism  was  to  be  promulgated,  a  number  of  impious 
and  licentious  parophleu  were  dispersed  (for  some  time 
none  knew  how)  from  a  secret  society  formed  at  the 
Hotel  d'ilolbach,  at  Paris,  of  which  Voltaire  was  elected 
honorary  and  perpetual  president.  To  conceal  their 
design,  which  was  the  diffusion  of  their  infidel  eenti- 
meniM,  lh<>y  c-nllqd  themselves  Encyclopedista.  See  HoL- 
BACii.  The  books,  however,  thai  were  issued  from  this 
club  were  calcuUted  to  Impair  and  overturn  religion, 
mornls,  and  government;  and  these,  indeed,  spreading 
over  all  Europe,  imperc^tibly  took  possession  of  public 
opinion.  Ah  ttooii  as  the  sale  was  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses,  inferior  c<litionB  were  printed  and  given  away, 
or  sold  at  a  very  low  price ;  circulating  Iibrarit«  of  them 
were  formed,  and  reading  societies  inatituted.  While 
they  constantly  disowned  these  productions  before  the 
world,  they  contrived  to  give  them  a  false  celebrity 
through  their  confidential  agents  and  correspondents, 
who  were  not  themselves  always  trusted  with  the  entire 
secret  By  degrees  they  got  posseawon  of  most  of  the 
reviews  and  periodical  publications;  established  a  gen- 
eral iotercourse,  by  means  of  bawkera  and  pedlen^  with 


the  diatant  pnnrineei^  and  instituted  aa  oflke  to  mf^j 
all  ocboole  with  teachers;  and  thna did  thqr  aoqidie 
precedented  dominion  over  every  species  of  litcntan, 
over  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  people,  and  over  tbe 
education  of  youth,  without  giving  any  alarm  to  the 
world.  The  lovere  of  wit  and  polite  literature  «m 
caught  by  Voltaire ;  the  men  of  science  were  pervcrtei, 
and  childrai  corrupted  in  the  first  rudimen  ts  of  leormofb 
by  D'Alembert  and  IHderot;  stronger  appetites  were 
fed  by  the  secret  club  of  baron  Holbacb ;  the  inu^tma- 
tions  of  the  higher  orders  were  set  dangetxHtsly  aflsot 
by  Montesquieu ;  and  the  multitude  of  all  rank*  wtn 
surprised,  confounded,  and  hurried  away  by  Ronweas. 
Thus  was  the  public  mind  in  France  completely  cor- 
rupted, and  this,  no  doubt,  greatly  accdmted  iIhm 
dreadful  eventa  which  afterwards  transpired  ia  that 
countr;-. 

PbUoBophonmena.   See  HtPPOLrrca 
PbilOBOphy  is  the  highest  deportment  of  hamiB 
speculati<»i,  the  most  abstract  knowledge  of  which  tbe 
human  mind  ia  capable. 

ImpOTianee  of  tke  Su^ect. — ^The  cbaracttf  of  the  in- 
vestigations with  which  philosophy  is  concerned,  and 
still  more  the  superabundance  during  the  lost  centtny 
of  what  bos  professed  itself  to  be  philooophy,  rmder  ii 
excessively  difficult  either  to  define  this  branch  of  in> 
quiry,  or  to  determine  what  may  be  legitimately  tnclod- 
ed  under  the  wide  designation.  Sit  Williani  Homiltca 
devoted  seven  lectures  of  his  course  of  metaphyM  is 
the  discussion  of  this  single  to|Mc.  The  voguensas  ef 
the  term,  the  instability  and  indistinctness  of  the  boniK 
daries  of  this  department  of  knowledge,  and  tbe  diaani- 
Mons  in  regard  to  all  its  details,  have  led  numy  qwcfc 
and  ingenious  minds  to  repudiate  the  study  altc^^ber, 
and  to  deny  to  it  any  valid  existence.  Nevcrthekai  it 
is  necessary  to  recognise  its  reality,  in  spit*  of  the  aa- 
certainty  of  its  nature,  of  the  confoaion  thus  pradaced, 
and  of  the  pretensions  sheltered  under  iu  honorabte 
name.  It  was  a  profound  and  keen  reply,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  assailants 
and  abncgators  of  philosophy,  that "  whether  we 
to  philosophize  or  ought  not  to  philosophize,  we  are  mo- 
pelled  to  phikiBophize"  (fin  ^ovofuriov  ^moM- 
riov,  t'tTt  flit  ftXompiriw  ^ovo^riav,  woithc  n 
^offo^rto**,  David.  Protrgom.  Plul^  apw  SfM.  Aru- 
lot.  p.  13,  ed.  Acad.  BeroL),  for  pbilosofihy  is  required  to 
demonstrate  the  inanity  and  nugatorinesa  of  phikia»- 
phy :  But  the  mother  of  demonstrations  is  philoeophT.' 
The  same  deep  Sftnitc  of  the  irrecusable  obligatii*)  a 
manifested  by  Plfttinns,  when,  in  a  rare  access  of  bs- 
mor,  he  ulten  the  paradoxical  declaratino  that  sU 
things,  rational  and  irrational— animals,  plants,  oad 
even  mitterals,  air  and  water  too — alike  yearn  for  theo- 
retical perfection  (or  the  philosophical  completioo  of 
their  nature,  Emettd.  iii,  viii,  1) ;  and  that  nature,  albni 
devoid  nf  imagination  and  reason,  has  its  philosophy 
within  itself,  and  achieves  whatever  it  eSecU  by  ibt- 
fliy,  or  the  philosophy  which  it  does  not  itaelf  pomna 
"There  ia  reason  in  roasting  eggs,"  and  philoaoptay  in 
all  things,  if  we  can  only  get  at  it : 

**  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  glTS 
Tbooghts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.'* 

Philosophy  is,  like  death,  one  of  tbe  few  ihinge  that  we 
can  by  no  means  avoid,  whether  we  welcome  or  reject 
it;  whether  wc  regard  tbe  irreaistiUe  tendencies  of  oar 
intellectual  constitution  to  speculative  inquiry,  or  the 
latent  regularity,  order,  and  law  controlling  all  thing* 
that  fall  under  our  notice,  when  they  develop  tbem- 
selves  in  accwdance  with  their  intrinsic  nature  (eee  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  Melaphgtic*,  lect.  iv,  p.  46;  Uebnweg, 
Hul.  of  Philoaophy,  vol  i,  §  1,  p>  &). 

There  is  no  longer  reason  to  dread  the  rarity  of  phi- 
losophy ;  there  baa  been  no  occasion  for  such  alarm  K>r 
more  than  two  thousand  years;  the  lerrur  has  been 
produced  by  the  redundaiwe^of  what  elaima  this  name. 
There  are  pbilM|«b8ii,f>tiU9negte  deal  with  lU 
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Ttfwda  of  Mibjecta.  There  is  nwnUl,  moral,  potUical, 
(Mooaiical,  uid  natural  philumphy;  there  is  the  phi- 
bMvpltT  or  religion,  the  philonophy  of  enthusium,  and 
iJm  philoanphy  of  inssniiv ;  the  philosophy  of  logic,  the 
pfaikMopby  of  rhetoric,  the  philosophy  of  language, 
uti  the  philosophy  of  gnuninar;  there  is  the  philono- 
pliy  «f  history,  the  philosophy  of  law,  the  philosophy 
if  the  indttctive  sciences;  there  ia  the  philosophy  of 
eokm,  the  philosophy  of  tnuMc,  the  philosophy  of 
dren,  the  pliiloeophy  of  nunners,  the  philosophy  of 
cookery,  the  philoanphy  of  building,  etc  All  imag- 
ing topics  reveal  aii  aptitude  for  phUoaophic  treat- 
ment, and  preten<l  to  furnish  a  iHwa  for  lonie  q>ein«l 
philosophy.  It  woultt  occaaioii  no  surprise  to  encounter 
a  pUkaophy  of  jack-stnws,  ind  other  infantile  nmuse- 
nenia.  There  must  be  some  l^timicy,  however  slight, 
in  ibne  Dumerous  pretensions,  some  semblance  of  truth 
in  such  ean'  assumption,  or  such  professions  would  not 
condnue  to  be  repeated  and  tolerated.  There  must  be 
snme  cummon  clement,  some  conl  of  similitude,  uniting 
lugelbcr  under  one  ^category  these  roultttudinous  forms 
nf  iaqBii)r,aBd  the  uim umbered  inquiiica  which  ate  left 
unmoMfL 

Soopf  p/l/ie  TVniL— The  word  phUotipkff  first  appears 
in  the  Fath«  of  History.  It  is  applied  by  CrcBSus  to 
fakm,  in  hii  travels  In  search  of  knowledge  and  in- 
fumiaiion,  and  is  iMed  as  almost  equivalent  to  theory, 
which  in  the  cuntezt  means  scarcely  anything  more 
than  Mght-sedog  or  obserration  (Uerodot.  1, 80).  It 
next  appean  in  Thuiydidea.  Pericles  speaks  of  the 
Atbcatnu  as  "philosophizing  without  effeminacy," 
where  the  term  seems  to  denote  the  acquisition  of  in- 
(unnaiioo  awl  culture  (Thuc  ii,  40).  The  origination 
of  [he  word  is  ascribed  to  Pythagoras  in  a  familiar  on- 
Mdote,  which  reports  that,  being  asked  by  Leon,  the 
rbief  of  Phliua,"  What  were  philosophers?"  he  replied, 
with  a  happy  allusion  to  the  concourse  at  the  Olympic 
(tane^  that'"  they  were  ihoee  who  diligcndy  observed 
the  ulure  of  things,"  calling  tbemselrea  "  students,  or 
(ormof  wisdom,"  and  occupied  with  "  the  contemplation 
oat  knowledge  of  things"  (Cicero,  Tutc.  Qu.  v,8,9).  He 
if  Mpposed  to  have  thus  repudiated  the  designation  of 
'  viae  man,"  or  "  sc^hister,"  previously  in  vogue,  and  to 
bare  modestly  proposed  in  itjt  stead  the  appellation  of 
'pfailno|ilier,''a  lover  of  wiitdom.  The  authenticity  of 
the  aneedMe  baa  been  gravely  questioned ;  and  the  des- 
ignation, alleged  to  have  been  rejected  in  this  manner, 
MNiinued  in  habitual  use,  with  no  invidious  sense,  and 
wia  apfJied  to  Socratea  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Socratic 
thanit  (ffroie,  HiMt.  o/  Greece,  pt,  ii,  vol.  viii,  ch.  Ixvii, 
[^3£0).  To  the  numerous  ]>asaage>  cited  by  Grote  may 
Lr  added  Andtution,  Fr.  89 ;  Phan.  EreUius,  Fr.  21 ;  and 
Kviimi  />io,  apnd  Dion  Chry9oatom,ii,829,ed.  Teubner), 
Tht  eamum  of  the  Sophists  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  tbe 
chancier  of  the  SocniiG  teaching,  and  the  almost  ex- 
cknivdy  inquiniive  and  indeterminate  complexion  of 
ibc  Phtonic  speciihiliaii,  appear  to  have  given  currency 
ti>  the  dssignation  of  philoitophy,  as  a  more  modest  and 
ioconduatve  appellative  than  "  sophta,"  or  wisdom. 

Originally,  tbrn,  philosophy  imported  only  the  loving 
pormit  of  knowledge,  without  any  implication  of  actual 
vtunment;  bat  it  aoOD  acquired  a  more  positive  and 
thtftact  aeceptation.  In  the  Rejmbtie  Plato  defines  phi- 
luDpby  as  ''the  circuit,  or  beadng  about  of  tbe  soul  in 
iuasoending  pfogreas  towards  real  existence;"  and  de- 
(kna  those  to  be  philosophers  "  who  embrace  the  really 
txiMral,"  and  "  who  are  able  to  apprehend  tbe  eternal 
■d  Dncbooging."  Id  the  Sut^/^eiiuu  be  goes  ftrthcr, 
(ad  describes  phikwophy  as  "the  aoqalsitioii  of  true 
kMwMgc."  In  tbe  definitions  ascribed  to  Plato,  which, 
■boagh  sot  las,  may  preserve  the  tradition  of  hia  teach- 
■ae.  it  is  only  "  the  dewrc  nf  the  knowledge  of  eternal 
natenoes."  Xenophon  rarely  employs  tbe  t«rm,  but 
iVfUtM  "sopbia"  to  the  Socratie  knowledge.  In  one 
fmgt  where  he  usea  it  it  ngnifies  the  knowledge  and 
HWioe  of  the  datiea  of  life  {Mem,  iv,  2,  p.  28). 

A  ptu  Map  tuwazda  the  d^ite  mtrktion  of  the 


meaning  of  philosophy  waa  made  by  the  Platonic  writ- 
logs,  though  the  name  continued,  and  has  always  con- 
tinued, to  be  employed  with  great  latitude.  Aristotle, 
who  gave  a  sharp,  ecientiHc  character  to  nearly  every- 
thing which  he  touched,  first  confined  the  terra  to  spe- 
cial significations,  and  gave  to  it  a  limited  and,  in  some 
coses,  a  purely  technical  meaning.  He  calls  philosophy 
"the  knowledge  of  truth;"  and  he  endeavored  to  dis- 
cover a  "first  philosophy,"  or  body  of  principles  com- 
mon to  all  departments  of  speculative  iii(|uiry,  and  deal- 
ing solely  with  the  primary-  elements  and  afi*ections  of 
being  (Met.  i,  1,  p.  993;  Phy».  i,  9,  p.  6;  Simplicii 
SiAoL  p>  846).  This  fir«t  philosophy,  or  "  knowledge 
of  the  philosopher,"  corresponds  to  metaphysics  in  its 
stricter  flense — a  diviuon  of  speculative  science  receiv- 
ing its  name  fVnm  the  remains  of  Aristotle,  and,  in  great 
measure,  constituted  by  lib  labors.  It  is  the  science  of 
being  as  being  (r4  iv  ^  ov,  Met.  vi,  1,  p.  1026;  xi,  8, 
p.  1060;  iv,p.  1061).  Thus,  with  the  Peripatetic^ phi- 
ItMophy  included  aJl  science,  bnt  especially  theoretical 
science,  and  was  peculiariy  attached  to  metaphysical 
snoiee.  With  thia  accords  tbe  definition  of  Cicero, 
which  it  evidently  ilerived  from  Peripatetic  sonrees 
(De  Off.a,2,b). 

This  historical  deduction  is  not  tmnecessary.  Many 
words  grow  in  meaning  with  the  growth  of  civilization. 
Many  gradually  lose  with  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge their  original  vague  amplitude,  and  acquire  a  defi- 
nite and  precise  aigniflcance.  Tbe  real  import  of  either 
class  of  words  can  be  sacertuned  only  by  tracing  their 
development  through  their  successive  changes.  The 
history  of  the  term  philosophy  enables  us  to  understand 
the  still  subsisting  vacillation  in  its  employment,  and  to 
detect  the  common  principle  which  mns  through  all  ita 
various  and  apparently  incongruous  applications.  It 
brings  us,  at  tbe  same  time,  to  the  recognition  of  the 
mode  and  measure  of  its  most  rigorous  employment. 

Philosc^hy  la  the  earnest  investigation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  knowledge,  and  most  appropriately  of  the  first 
principles,  or  principles  of  abstract  being.  It  is  not 
science,  hut  search  (Kant,  Proffram.  1766-66 ;  Sir  Will- 
iam Hamilton, tfffnpA. lect,  i, iii;  Di*eu»non»,\\,7Sl).  It 
is  distinctively  zetrlic,  or  inquisitive,  rather  than  dog- 
malic.  Its  chief  value  consists  in  the  zeal,  perspicacity, 
simplicity,  and  unselfishnessof  the  persevering  desire  for 
the  highest  truth,  not  in  its  attainment ;  for  the  highest 
truth  is,  in  its  nature,  unattainable  by  the  finite  intelli> 
gence  of  man.  It  has  not,  or  ought  not  to  have,  the 
pretension  or  confident  assurance  of  knowledge,  though 
this  claim  has  frequently  been  made  (r;  ^iXoffo^'a  yvw- 
aic  tori  iravraiv  rHv  ovtuv,  David,  Jnterpr,  x.  Catrg. 
SchoL  A  riMtot,  p.  29,  ed.  Acad.  Berol,).  It  is  only  a  sys- 
tematic craving  and  continuous  eflbrt  to  reach  the  high- 
est knowledge. 

"  For  man  loves  knowledge,  and  the  iMsm*  of  truth 
Mure  welcome  touch  his  ander^iandlue's  eye 
Thnn  nit  the  blandlfhrnents  orsonnd  his  ear, 
Than  all  of  taste  his  tongas"  (Aketislde). 

Philosophy  waa  called  by  the  schoolmen  "the  sdence 
of  sciences;"  and  wherever  the  recondite  principles  of 
knowledge  are  soaght,  there  is  philosophy,  in  a  faint 
and  rudimentary,  or  in  a  dear  and  instructive  form. 
Hence  it  admits  of  being  predicated  of  iDvestlgaUons 
far  remote  IVom  those  higher  exercises  of  abstract  con- 
templation to  which  it  is  most  properly  applied. 

What  is  man  ?  What  are  his  faculties  and  powers  ? 
Whence  is  be?  Whither  is  he  going?  How  shall  he 
guide  himself?  What  is  this  vnt  uid  varied  univerM 
around  Um?  How  did  it  arise?  How  u  it  ordered 
and  sust^ed?  What  is  nan's  relation  to  it,  and  to 
the  great  Power  behind  the  veil,  manifested  by  its  won- 
drous movements  and  changes?  What  is  the  nature 
of  this  power?  What  are  man's  duties  to  it,  to  him- 
self, and  to  his  fellow-men  ?  What  knowledge  of  these 
things  can  he  acquire?  What  are  his  destinies,  and  hia 
aids  for  their  achievement?  These  questions,  and  gues- 
I  tiens  like  these,  eonititute  ^m^^'^:Ptf&^f^ 
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piDper.  ThcTptesenttheiDMlvcadiiiilf  ordietiacUf  to 
every  reflecting  mind;  and  tbey  will  not  be  gainnid. 
Our  intelkctuid  oonatitutlon  compda  ns  to  think  of 
them ;  and  to  tbiok  of  them,  however  weakly  and  apas- 
modically,  ia  the  be^nning  of  philoM^hy.  They  all 
admit  of  partial  solution — of  an  answer  at  leaM,  which 
sUmulatefl  further  inTesligation.  Hone  of  them  can  re- 
ceive a  full  and  complete  reply  from  the  human  reason— 
tbcgr  MfCteb  beyond  it*  oompasa.  All  of  them,  in  eveiy 
age,  have  met  with  aome  response,  either  in  the  poetic 
and  bewtMeriog  fancies  of  the  pre%-alent  mythology,  or 
in  the  wild  guesses  of  popular  credulity ;  either  in  the 
aphorisms  of  the  prudent,  or  in  the  conclurioos  of  thoae 
who  have  sedulously  devotetl  theniselres  to  the  unrav- 
elling of  these  enigmas.  This  latter  class  hare  been 
the  philosophers  of  each  generation,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  rational  inquiry  to  the  current  day,  as 
thfly  will  continue  to  be  till  the  dosing  of  the  great  roll 
of  time;  for  of  pbikwopby  there  is  no  end. 

This  constant  (Usappcnntment  and  continual  renewal 
tit  effort  are  strange  phenomena,  and  have  often  proved 
utieriy  di^eartening.  Hence  has  proceeded  the  objec- 
tion eo  frequently  urged  that  philosophy  in  ever  in 
restless  and  Otetful  activity,  but  does  not  advance.  The 
■llcgatioo  of  ao  entire  failure  of  progress  la  onjiist;  but 
tbe  aame  questions  consUntly  reappear  with  changed 
aspects,  and  the  same  solutions  are  offered  under  altered 
forma.  But  the  change  in  the  aspectt  and  the  altera- 
tion in  the  forms  are  themselves  an  advancement.  The 
true  source  Of  encouragement  is,  however,  to  be  derived 
less  from  the  progress  which  can  never  pass  the  boun- 
daries imposed  by  the  same  okl  questions  than  fruoi 
the  knowledge  that  the  pursuit  is  mure  than  the  im- 
praetiealtle  attainment— the  race  mora  inqiortant  than 
the  arrival  at  the  goal  oouM  be— at  least  in  this  finite 
life,  with  our  finite  powers.  From  this  habitual  disap- 
pointment, and  the  apparent  failures  which  bring  the 
disappointment,  have  arisen,  too,  this  variety  of  solu- 
tions which  have  been  proposed  for  the  numerous  rid- 
dles that  philosophy  propwmds  to  nun.  Varro  enu- 
merated two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  possible  sects, 
apparently  on  the  basis  of  ethics  alone  (August  De  Civ. 
Oei,  xix,  1 ) ;  and  tbe  number  of  distinguishable  schemes 
of  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  uf  diversities  of  opinitm 
in  regard  to  detuls,  is  countlesau  Yet  each  of  these  has 
contributed  something  to  our  knowledge :  in  the  more 
piecise  statonent  of  the  problems  to  be  solved,  in  the 
cloaier  determination  of  their  conditions,  in  the  refuta- 
tion of  former  errors,  in  the  expoeure  of  previous  mis- 
appiehensions,  in  presenting  the  inquiries  under  new 
and  brighter  ligbta,  or  in  adding  to  our  poutive  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  tbese  dark  and  difHcult  subjects. 
The  gratitude  which  Aristotle  expresses,  in  a  remark- 
able passage  {MtL  i),  towards  his  predecessors,  who 
had  gone  astray,  or  who  had  (kiled  to  see  the  truth,  is 
due  to  all  philoMtphical  inquirers.  They  have  contrib- 
uted something  towards  the  result,  however  incomplete 
that  result  may  remain  (ntl  yAp  oitrot  awt^aXovro 
n  *  T^p  yip  i&y  xpo^emjaav  ifi&vi  and  see  Alexan- 
der Aphrodis.  S^oL  Arutot.  ad  loc.  i)  yip  rwv  Kara- 
^^rifiivwv  SoKvv  ibiropia  tvptTtKntrfpovc  Tfftac  rq( 
aXtfisiac  irtufavKtuaffEi). 

ffittorif  of  die  iSubjtct. — The  hopelessness  of  satisfac- 
tiay  attainment,  with  the  inevitable  persistency  of  the 
aearch,  and  the  gradual  approxiniatiwi,  or  appearance 
of  approximation,  to  a  goal  which  ia  never  reached,  but 
is  ever  receding,  eventuate  in  changes,  expansions, 
fluctuations,  and  revolutions  in  opinion,  which  are  re- 
corded and  appreciated  in  the  history  of  philoauphy. 
This  history  chronicles  the  origins  and  original  phases 
of  philosophical  inquiry,  its  mutations,  progresses,  and 
Kcassions,  and  the  causes  of  them ;  it  notes  the  intro- 
duction of  new  doctrines,  new  methods  of  procedure, 
new  modes  ofexpoaitioo ;  the  diasenuons  and  controver- 
sies which  spring  up  and  minister  to  new  developments ; 
the  reduction  of  kindred  views  to  a  coherent  b«>dy,  and 
tbe  cmistitation  of  sect*  and  Khools;  tbe  fortooes  of  | 


soch  schools,  the  development  or  perveraion  of  the  ae^ 
eral  Bnccessivc  w  oontanporaneous  aehenaa  of  apeeols- 
tinn  In  Uw  boscHD  of  the  aehoola  tbeosdrea,  ^her  ta 
consequence  of  their  own  internal  actiri^,  or  ef  the 
necessities  suggested  or  enforced  by  eztefoal  attack. 
In  this  manner,  and  from  these  motivea  of  chatty, 
philosophy  exhibits  unceasing  activity  and  freqiwi 
novelty  of  form,  notwitlisunding  the  subetantisl  iden- 
tity of  the  questions  debated,  and  tbe  samwusi  of  the 
ground  surveyed.  In  these  vicisritude*  of  opimn 
there  is,  however,  an  element  which  ought  never  u  be 
overlooked,  and  which  gives  an  immediate  and  nigeot 
interest  to  all  the  variations.  The  philosophy  of 
an  age  or  sect  is  largely  influenced  by  recent  experi- 
ences, and  by  the  present  demands  of  the  society  or  cinle 
to  which  it  is  addressed ;  and,  in  turn,  it  exercises  a  moat 
potent  influence  in  detennining  tbe  views  of  the  rising 
and  encceeding  gcoerationa,  not  only  within  tbe  lange 
of  theoretical  inquiry,  but  also  in  government,  aoekl 
organization,  manners,  habits  of  thought,  arts,  and  ta 
evert'tbing  which  concerns  the  daily  life  of  the  people 
The  condition  of  Athenian  politics  and  morals  directly 
engendered  the  Socratic  inquiries  and  tbe  Socritic 
schools.  The  persooal  d^radation  and  serviU^  of  tbe 
Romans  under  tbe  empire  provoked  the  revival  and 
ardent  advocacy  of  stmeisiD.  The  repugnance  to  Uaa- 
isro,  and  the'  dialectical  neeiU  of  Christendom,  gavt 
birth  to  mediseval  scholasticism.  The  antagonism  which 
issued  in  the  English  commonwealth  furnished  tbe  bctf- 
bed  in  which  germinated  the  philosophy  of  Hidrfica. 
Locke  and  the  encycloptedists  were  the  prophets  and 
guides  of  the  French  revolutionary  qnrit ;  and  the  ma- 
terialism uf  the  current  years  has  received  form  aa  wdl 
as  vitality  from  the  predominance  and  acbievcmeMaof 
the  physical  sdenoea,  and  tbe  enormous  fsscintlBaa  of 
material  interests  and  gratifications.  Thus  tbe  alter- 
nations of  philosophy  explain  and  are  explained  the 
concurrent  modifications  of  society. 

The  history  of  philosophy  admits  of  two  distinct 
principles  of  division,  both  of  which  are  simultaneouriy 
employed.  It  may  be  divided  eitber  with  refcrencs  M 
iu  special  subject-matter,  as  a  put  of  tbe  geoenl  do- 
main of  philosophy,  or  with  reforence  to  ita  chtonolag- 
iod  successions.  £ach  of  tbese  diatiftuttona  of  conne 
permits  further  subdivision. 

Plato  practically,  though  not  expressly,  divided  phi- 
losophy into  dialectics,  phyuca,  and  ethics,  iodiidii^ 
theology  and  mncb  of  metaphyncs,  along  with  naionl 
pbilos^hy,  under  the  head  uf  physics.  See  pLA-noic 
Philobopht.  The  tUvision  of  Aristotle  is  iodiatiact 
and  ^iparently  variable.  But  he  did  not  complete  bb 
system.  His metaphysiGS,which  corresponds  neariy with 
his  first  philosophy,  or  with  philosophy  in  iu  strictest 
sense,  was  an  incomplete  collection  of  unfinished  papen, 
gathered  and  arranged  after  bis  death.  Science,  or 
knowledge,  he  distributes  between  practice,  production, 
and  theory  {Metapk.  vi,  1,  Froj/.  1S7,  p.  M,  cwL  DuU*). 
Ueberweg  mistakes  this  for  a  formal  divlaion  of  phi- 
losophy, but  the  third  head  is  the  only  one  to  which 
Aristotle  would  have  assigned  the  name  of  pfailosuphy. 
He  elsewhere  distinguishes  theory  into  physical,  mathe- 
matical, and  theological — tbe  last  corresponding  with 
philosophy  proper  (Metaph.  xi,  7).  In  one  of  bis  fir^ 
ments,  philosophical  problems  are  declared  to  be  of 
five  kinds:  political,  dialectical,  phx-sical,  ethical,  and 
rhetorical  (Aristot.  FrtMg.  137,  p.  108).  This  diviskit 
excludes  tbe  greater  part  of  philosophy.  Tbe  uneer- 
tainty  and  confusion  which  these  several  divisions  are 
calculated  to  produce  may  be  accounted  for  and  excused 
by  the  loose  acceptation  of  the  term  physics  tn  the  So- 
cratic schools ;  and  by  the  fact  thst  meuphysics,  or  pbi- 
losophy,  in  Aristotie's  estimation,  lay  beyond  the  domain 
ofphysicR.  I>ividingpbilosopfayintomet^hyaica,phy*- 
ics,  and  ethics,  we  now  halritnally  exclude  pby&i,  or 
nstoral  philosophy,  and  set  it  apart  as  the  realm  of  ex- 
act science.  The  other  two  are  assigned  to  phikoopby. 
But  metapbyiica  and  etbict  nay  be  anited  aa  togetber 
Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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omtibitiag  phikwopb}',  or  the.T  may  be  kept  dtelinct 
■rirarioinly  MibifiTidML  Sit  WillUm  HRinilUni,  who, 
u  defetrow  to  the  oanvwueM  ot  the  Scotch  Bchool,  at 
timo  ahnoflt  ideotilia  p^chok^  with  phUoaophy, 
eBODeraUa,  by  a  etrained  construction,  live  braocbes  of 
the  fixmer:  logic,  ethics,  politic*,  KWhutics,  aud  tbe> 
ologT  (Mtfapk.  lect.  iii,  p.  44 J.  K^musat  incidentally 
ttiMfibuua  i^iioaophy  under  the  Sre  heads  of  psycbol- 
tgy,  lope,  netapbyaicg,  theodicy  (or  the  philosophy  of 
Rli|[iaB=the<Ao|(y),  and  morals  (Tie  dAbHard,  liv.  ii, 
dbw,ToLi,p>8ftl  Bi|.X  Ampere,  in  bia  inneniotu  and 
fclitic  ciMaifletwn  <tf  banMn  knowledge,  by  a  aep- 
tapleieriM  of  violent  dichntomiea,  manufacitues  eighty- 
foot  diMinct  departments  of  philosophical  inquiry.  For 
the  pm«it  purpose,  the  soffiiciency  or  the  insufficiency, 
the  nlidity  or  the  invalidity,  of  these  various  divisions 
and  nbdi\isiuns  is  unimportant.  The  history  of  pbi- 
Itnpl^  iBcItMlea  them  all,  either  as  definite  membera  or 
ai  irtwrtinale  inna.  Each  may  be  treated  separately, 
•r  an  mar  be  embraced  in  one  treatment,  or  a  dutinct 
ifiicamon  may  be  bestowed  upon  several  of  them  com- 
hiscd  in  ooe  view.  Thus  there  may  be  a  historj'  of 
BMUal  phtliwophy,  and  a  history  oF  ethics,  like  the  aup- 
pfenents  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Kr  James  Hackiniosh 
(0  the  EHCfeti^mdia  BrUamaea  ;  or  a  history  of  logic, 
Bke  Mr.  Bbk^'s  very  feeble  treatise  on  that  subjca; 
or  a  btsi«My  of  heretical  opiniona,  like  those  so  oocnmon 
ta  the  cariier  ages  of  the  Christian  Church ;  or  a  gNMtal 
bMtory  of  philoanphy,  like  Bmeken'a  or  Tennemann'a  or 
UelMrWeg'tu  This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  hiatoiy  of 
phikwopby  may  be  divided. 

The  other  proceM  of  division  r^ards  primarily  the 
mcecMoa  of  philuaophical  systaas,  or  of  philoBophical 
■ehoiili,  where  the  qntenu  are  identified  with  parOcnUr 
Khndfb  A  my  looae  and  general  distribution  of  this 
kind  is  into  aneioit,  mediaral,  and  modem,  each  of 
which  hsa  often  been  handled  separately.  The  distinc- 
lioo  between  these  divinooa  is  mainly  the  difference  of 
tbot^  They  frequently  ran  into  each  other.  In  many 
efaamcteristica,  both  of  doctriiie  and  method,  tbey  re- 
pot each  other.  The  echolaatic  procedure  is  discern- 
ible in  Plotinua  and  Joannes  Damaacenua,  while  John 
ScDtos  Erigena  approached  more  nearly  to  tbe  Neo- 
ristenists  than  to  tbe  schoolmen.  Occam  and  Gcrson 
cihibit  many  modem  features;  and  among  tbe  mod- 
rcBB  tbere  are  many  wide  differences,  not  only  in  do^ 
trine,  but  in  character.  Hence  other  divisions,  more 
prsdie  than  are  attainable  by  these  indistinct  chrono- 
kigical  pcfiodB,  have  latterly  won  more  favor.  The  ful- 
bwiag  muf  be  ofletcd  «a  an  example  of  each  distriba- 
tka: 

t  Tbt  ecamcocaraents  of  philosophy,  ctalefly  anH»j;  the 
Orimul*,  with  whom  phltosopbj,  m7tb<4agy,  and  the- 
alvr  were  Inseparably  Intertwined. 

IL  The  phlloaopby  of  tbe  Greeks,  which  oomprehenda  ttt 
eoane  the  philosophy  of  tbe  Bomans,  as  it  was  eesea- 
VMj  Onek  from  Cicero  to  Bo»hlns. 

m.  Tfte  philosophy  of  tbe  Schoohnen,  which  In  part  nver> 
Upe  BMidern  ijstems.  To  this  the  phllowiphr  of  the 
Jevi  sod  Saracens  may  he  Joined  as  an  appendut,  since 
It  tffM-d*  Ihe  tranrltlon  tn  ft  from  tbe  Greeks. 

IT.  TIm  philosophy  uf  the  ReoalMance,or  Transition  Age, 
ransieBdag  with  Qemlstna  Fletho  and  tbe  Medlcean 
itsdenv,  sod  andlw  with  Pascal  and  Oasaendl. 
IV  philosophy  of  Hodsm  TUass-^him  rrancia  Bacon 
sidDesesrtcs. 

Each  of  these  periods  has  many  subdirincaih  which 
km  been  rartously  oonatitatad  1^  diflbrmt  hikorians, 
ml  Dcceasarily  vaiy  with  the  nriatioa  of  the  aqtecta 
mder  which  philos^hy  is  ootUcmplated  by  the  several 
rkroaiciefs  of  its  floctoations. 

IMtraturt. — Tbe  fullest  repertory  of  works  on  the 
*nai  schemes  of  phikMophj*,  on  its  general  and  ^>ecial 
liattfy,  and  on  the  hiatoiy  of  the  philoaophers  them- 
and  of  partkntar  doctrines,  may  be  found  in 
Cckowti^  Hillary  ^  J^tUetepkjf,  translated  bv  Oeorge 
&  Manis  (N.  T.  1876,  t  vols.  8vo).  Up  to  the  date  of 
tte  work  the  fullest  treatise  on  the  subject  was  H. 
Hum's  Getekicite  der  nUoaapkie  (Ootba,  18H,  12 
*ik0To)»  A  eoovodcnt  suioaMiy  [•  Uanrice'a  Ifoni/ 


oncf  Metapks/ncal  PhUotophif  (Lond.  18fiO-fi6,aDd  later, 
4  vols.  8vo),  which  gives  a  historical  review  of  tbe 

whole  subject.    (G.  F.  H.) 

PhUoaophy,  Ciuuksail   See  Mmh;  Friumo- 

PBT,  HeBRKW. 

Philosophy,  Grekk.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  scope  of  this  Cgdopadia  to  give  a  full  account  of 
the  various  philosophical  systems  of  tbe  ancient  Greeks, 
These  are  sufficiently  dincuased  under  the  names  of 
their  respective  Amnden.  Our  purpose  here  is  only  t* 
give  so  much  as  will  serve  to  show  their  relations  to 
Christianity.  In  doing  this,  as  well  as  in  the  follow- 
ing anicle  on  Hebrew  Philosophy,  we  combine  Ihe 
Scriptural  statements  with  the  results  of  modem  inves- 
tigations. 

I.  The  DettlopmaU  o/Grtdt  PkUotopky^Tht  com- 
plete fitness  of  Uieek  philosophy  to  porfnnn  a  propm- 
deulic  office  for  Christianity,  as  an  exhaustive  eflbrt  of 
reason  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  being,  must  be  ap- 
parent after  a  detailed  study  of  its  progress  and  con- 
summation ;  and  even  ibe  simplest  outline  of  its  history 
cantiot  fail  to  preserve  tbe  leading  traits  of  the  natural 
(or  evoi  necessary)  law  by  which  its  development  was 
governed. 

Tbe  various  attempts  which  have  l>ecn  made  to  de- 
rive Western  pliiloaophy  from  Kaatem  sources  have 
dgnally  failed.  The  external  evidence  in  fxrot  of  this 
opinion  is  wholly  inauffidcnt  to  esublish  it  (Kitter, 
Geack.  dL  PkiL  i,  15d,  eta ;  Thiriwall,  Hitt.  nf  Gr.  ii,  ISO ; 
Zeller,  Getck.  d.  PhiL  d.  Griecken,  i,  18-84 ;  Max  MuUer, 
On  Lanffvage,  84  note),  and  on  internal  grounds  it  is 
most  impn^ble.  It  is  true  that  in  some  degree  the 
ehaneter  of  Greek  qwenlation  may  have  been  infiu- 
eneed,  at  least  in  ita  eariiest  stages,  by  religious  ideas 
which  were  originally  introduced  from  the  £ast;  bat 
this  indirect  influence  does  not  affect  the  real  original- 
ity of  tbe  great  Greek  teacheis.  The  spirit  of  pure 
philoeophy,  distinct  from  tbeolog;',  is  wholly  alien  from 
Eastern  thought;  and  it  waa  comparatively  late  when 
even  a  Greek  ventored  to  separate  philosophy  from  re- 
ligion. But  in  Greece  the  separation,  when  it  waa  once 
effected,  remained  essentially  complete.  The  o|riniona 
of  tbe  andent  philosophers  might  or  might  not  be  out- 
wardly reconcilable  with  the  popular  faith ;  but  philos- 
ophy and  faith  were  independent.  The  very  value  of 
Greek  teaching  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  a  result  of  oimple  reason,  or,  if  faith  asserts  ita 
prerogative,  the  distinction  is  sharply  marked.  In  this 
we  have  a  record  of  the  power  and  weakness  of  the  hn- 
man  mind  written  at  once  on  tbe  grandest  scale  and  in 
the  fairest  characters. 

Of  the  various  daasiflcations  of  the  Greek  schools 
which  have  been  pn>poeed,tbe  simplest  and  truest  seems 
to  be  that  which  divides  the  bistor}-  of  philosophy  into 
three  great  periods,  the  first  reaching  to  the  mn  of  the 
Sopbirts,  the  next  to  the  death  of  Aristotle,  the  third 
to  the  Christian  ara.  In  tbe  first  period  the  world  ob- 
jectively is  the  great  centre  of  inquiry;  in  the  second, 
tbe  "ideas"  of  things,  truth,  and  being;  in  the  third, 
the  chief  interest  of  philosophy  falls  back  upon  the 
practical  conduct  of  life.  Successive  systems  overlap 
each  other,  both  in  time  and  subjects  of  speculation,  but 
broadly  the  sequence  which  has  be«n  indicated  will 
bold  good  (Zeller,  Die  Philotopkie  der  Gritchtn,  i.  111, 
etc).  After  the  Christian  wa  philosophy  ecaaed  to 
'  have  any  true  vitality  in  Greece,  but  It  made  fresh  ef. 
forta  to  meet  the  ctianged  conditions  of  life  at  Alexan- 
dria and  Rome.  At  Alexandria  Platonism  was  vivilied 
by  tbe  spirit  of  Oriental  mysticism,  and  afterwards  of 
Christianity;  at  Rome  Stoicism  was  united  with  the 
vigorous  virtues  of  active  life.  Each  of  these  great 
divi^ons  must  be  passed  in  rapid  review. 

1.  Tkepn-SoeroHe  Sdioolt^The  first  Greek  philoe- 
ophy waa  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  follow  out  in 
thought  tbe  mythic  cosmogonies  of  earlier  poets.  Grad- 
ually tbe  depth  and  variety  of  tbe  {ool^^na^^^^^^ 
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the  idra  of  «  oosroogony  became  apparent,  and,  after 
eae^  dew  had  been  foltowed  out,  the  period  ended  in  the 
Mgatire  teaching  of  the  Sopbiots.  The  questions  of 
cieation,  uf  the  inmedUte  relalwa  of  nind  and  matter, 
were  pronounced  in  fact,  if  not  in  word,  inKdnUe,  ind 
speculation  was  turned  into  a  new  direction. 

What  is  the  one  permanent  element  which  underlies 
the  changing  forms  of  things?— this  was  the  primary 
inquiry  to  which  the  lome  school  endeavored  to  find  an 
■newer.  Thalee  (RC  cir.  636-ClO),  fuUowiug,  as  it 
seems,  the  genealogy  of  Hesiod,  pointed  to  moisture 
(water)  as  the  one  source  and  supporter  of  life.  Aiiax- 
imenee  (B.C  cir,  520-4W)  substituted  air  for  wat«r,  as 
the  more  subtle  and  all-pervading  element;  but  equally 
with  Thales  he  neglected  all  consideration  of  the  force 
which  might  be  supposed  to  modiry  the  one  primal  sub- 
staiice.  At  a  much  Uter  dat«  (B-Ccir.  450)  Diogenes 
of  Apollonia,  to  nteet  this  difficulty,  represented  this  el- 
ementary "air"  as  endowed  with  inteUigence  (voij<nc)i 
but  even  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the  material 
and  the  intelligent.  The  atomic  theory  uf  Democritus 
(RC.  cir.  460-357),  which  stands  in  close  connection 
with  this  form  of  Ionic  teaching,  offered  another  and 
more  plausible  solution.  The  motion  of  his  atoms  in- 
cluded the  action  of  force,  but  he  wholly  omitted  to  ac- 
count fur  iu  source.  Meanwhile  another  mode  of  speo- 
uUtion  had  arisen  in  the  same  school  In  place  of  one 
definite  clement,  Anaximander  (B.C.  G10-M7)  suggested 
the  unlimited  (rv  dvupov)  as  the  adequate  origin  of 
all  special  eximcnces.  Somewhat  more  than  a  century 
later  Anaxagoras  summed  up  the  result  of  such  a  line 
of  speculation:  "All  things  were  together;  then  mind 
(voirv}  came  and  diqnsed  them  in  order"  (Diog.  Laert. 
ii,  6).  Thus  we  are  left  face  to  face  with  an  ultimat* 
dualism. 

The  Eieatic  school  started  from  an  oppoute  point  of 
riew,  Thales  saw  moisture  present  in  material  things, 
and  pronounced  this  to  be  their  fundamental  principle ; 
Xenuphanes  ( B.C.  cir.  550-630)  "  looked  up  to  the  whole 
heaven,  and  said  that  the  One  is  God"  (ArisL  Met.  i,  5, 
TO  3y  dvai  ftfin  riv  ^foy).  "  Thales  saw  gods  in  sll 
things;  Xeiiophanes  saw  all  things  in  Ood"  (Thiriwall, 
J/itt.o/  Or.  ii,  ISG).  That  which  u,  according  to  Xeu- 
ophanes,  must  be  one,  eternal,  infinite,  immovable,  un- 
changeable. I'armeniiles  of  Glea  (B.C.  500)  substituted 
abstract  "being"  for  "God"  in  the  system  of  Xeno- 
phanes,  and  distinguished  with  precision  the  functions 
of  sense  and  reason.  !3enae  teaches  ns  of  **  the  many," 
the  Cabe  (phenomena) ;  Reason  of  "  the  one,"  the  true 
(the  absolute).  Zeno  of  Elea  (aacii.450)  developed 
with  logical  ingenuity  the  contradictions  involved  in 
our  perceptions  of  things  (in  the  idea  of  motion,  for  in- 
stance), and  thus  formally  prepared  the  way  for  scep- 
ticism. If  the  One  alone  i»,  the  phenomenal  world  is 
an  illusion.  The  sublime  aspiration  of  Xenophauea, 
when  followed  out  legitimately  to  its  consequences,  end- 
ed in  blank  negation. 

The  teaching  of  Ileraclitns  (KC  600)  offers  a  com- 
plete contrast  tu  that  of  the  £leatics,  and  sunds  Car  in 
advance  of  the  earlier  Ionic  school,  with  which  he  is 
historically  connected.  So  far  from  contrasting  the 
existent  and  the  |>henumenal,  he  boldly  identified  being 
with  change,  "  There  ever  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be, 
an  ever-living  fire,  uncessiiigly  kindled  and  extinguished 
in  due  measure"  iavrofitvui/  fiirpa  sitl  ajTovfitvvvfif 
vov  fitTpa,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14,  §  106).  Rest  and 
continuance  is  death.  That  which  i*  is  the  instantane- 
ous balance  of  contending  powers  (Diog.  Lairt.  ix,  7, 
itu  r^f  M'aiTiurpoirqt  Tfpfioa^at  rd  o*Ta).  Creation 
is  the  plujf  of  the  CreaU>r.  Everywhere,  as  far  as  his 
opiuiona  can  be  gnuped,  HeracUtus  makes  noble  "guesses 
at  truth  j"  yet  he  leaves  "  fate"  (tifMpftiv^)  as  the  su- 
preme creator  (Stob.  Ed.  i,  p.  59,  ap.  Ritter  and  Preller, 
§  42).  The  cycles  of  life  and  death  run  on  by  iU  Uw. 
It  may  have  been  by  a  natural  reaction  that  from  tbeae 
wider  specuUlions  he  turned  his  thoughts  inwards. 
"I  ioreattgated  myself,"  be  says,  with  conscious  pride 


(Phitarch,  adt.  CU.  lUfly  c>;  and  in  tfaia  Teap««  W 
fimhadowi  the  tMching  of  Soentea,  at  Zeoo  <Ud  that 
of  llie  Sofihiata. 

The  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  (B.C  cir.  &4A-510)  is 
snbotdiuate  in  interest  to  his  social  and  political  the- 
ories, though  it  supplies  a  link  in  the  course  of  specula- 
tion :  others  had  labored  to  trace  a  unity  in  the  worid 
in  the  presence  of  one  underiying  element  or  in  the 
idea  of  a  whole;  be  sought  to  combine  the  sepanu 
harmony  of  parts  with  total  unity.  Nomerical  nnitT 
includes  the  finite  and  the  infinite;  and  in  the  relatiaitt 
of  number  there  is  a  perfect  symmetry,  as  all  spring  ooi 
of  the  fundamental  unit.  Thus  numbers  seemed  to 
Pythagoras  to  be  nut  only  "patterns"  of  things  (rw> 
ovrwv),  but  causes  of  their  being  (rift  oitvia^).  How 
be  connected  numbers  with  concrete  being  it  is  impns- 
sible  to  determine;  but  it  may  not  be  wholly  fanrifnl 
to  see  in  the  doctrine  of  the  tnuiamigntion  of  aods  an 
attempt  to  trace  in  the  snocearive  forms  of  life  an  out- 
ward expression  of  a  harmonious  law  in  the  moral  as 
well  as  in  the  physical  worid.  (fhe  remains  of  the 
pre-Socratic  philosophen  have  be«i  collected  in  a  Terr 
convenient  form  by  F.  UnlUch  in  IHdol's  BOHoA.  Gr. 
Paris,  1860.) 

The  first  cycle  of  phihMophy  wai  thos  completed. 
All  the  great  primary-  problema  of  thongtal  had  been 
stated,  and  typical  answers  rendered.  The  relation  of 
spirit  and  matter  was  still  unsolved.  Speculation  is- 
sued in  dualbm  (Anaxagoras),  materialism  (Democri- 
lus),  or  pantheism  (Xenophanes),  (>n  one  side  rcvon 
was  made  the  sole  criterion  of  truth  (Pannenides) ;  on 
the  other,  experience  (Heraclitus).  Aa  yet  there  was 
no  rest,  and  the  Sophists  prepared  the  way  for  a  new 
method.  Whatever  may  be  the  moral  eetimMc  which 
is  formed  of  the  Sophists,  there  can  be  little  donht  as  ta 
the  importance  of  their  teachiTig  as  preparatory  to  that 
of  Socrates.  AH  attempts  to  arrive  at  mtainty  by  a 
study  of  the  world  had  failed :  might  it  not  seem,  then, 
that  truth  is  subjective?  "Man  is  the  meamre  of  all 
things,"  Sensations  are  modified  by  the  individual; 
and  may  not  this  hold  good  universally?  The  condv 
sion  was  aprlied  to  morals  and  politics  with  fearlns 
skill.  The  belief  in  absolute  truth  and  right  was  wril- 
nigh  banished ;  but  meanwhile  tbe  Sophists  were  per- 
fecting the  instrument  which  was  to  be  turned  against 
them.  Language,  in  their  hands,  acquired  a  precioMi 
unknown  before,  when  words  assumed  the  place  of 
things.  Plato  might  ridicule  the  peiiantry  of  PMag* 
eras,  but  Socrates  reaped  a  rich  har\-eBt  from  it. 

2.  The  Socratie  5rW«,— In  the  second  period  <f 
Greek  philosophy  the  scene  and  subject  were  boib 
changed.  Athens  became  the  centre  of  specnlatioM 
which  had  hitherto  chiefly  found  a  home  among  the 
more  mixed  populations  of  the  colonies.  At  the  same 
time  inquiry  was  tunied  from  the  outward  worid  to  tbe 
inward,  from  theories  of  the  origin  and  relation  of  things 
to  theories  of  our  knowledge  of  them.  A  philoaofAy 
of  idea^  using  the  tenn  in  its  widest  aense,  aoceeedtd  a 
philosophy  of  nature.  In  three  generations  Greek  spM- 
ulatinn  reached  its  greatest  glory  in  the  leacbii^  of 
Socrates,  PUto,  and  Aristotle.  When  the  sovereignly 
of  Greece  ceased,  all  higher  philosophy  ceased  with  iL 
In  the  hopeless  turmoil  of  civil  disturbances  which  fid- 
lowed,  men's  thoughts  were  chiefly  directed  to  qneatiaai 
of  personal  duly. 

The  famous  sentence  in  which  Aristotle  (J/(^.xiii,4) 
characterizes  the  teaching  of  Socrates  (B.C-.  468-399) 
places  his  scientific  position  in  the  clearest  light.  Tbeie 
are  two  thing!*,  he  says,  which  we  may  rightly  atlrilh- 
ute  to  Socraten,  inductive  reasoning  and  general  defini- 
tion (ro^c  T  liraKTiKovc  Xiiyovs  Kai  r6  op'^fffdnt  atio- 
Xov).  By  the  first  he  endeavored  to  discover  the  per- 
manent element  which  underlies  the  changing  fornu  of 
appearances  and  tbe  varieties  of  opinion :  by  the  sec- 
ond he  fixed  the  truth  which  he  had  thus  gained.  Bnti 
besides  this,  Socrates  rendered  another  ser\-ice  to  truth. 
He  changed  not  only  the  inethod,bat|alao  the  subject 
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«f  ptaSoeophy  (Cicero,  Acad,  Pott  i,  4).  Ethics  occu- 
pioi  in  bis  inreuigations  the  primarr  place  which  had 
bitbeno  beMi  held  by  pbjrsics.  The  Rreat  aim  of  hia 
indndinn  was  to  establish  the  Bnrereignty  of  virtue; 
aoiL  ber«M«  entering  on  other  apeculationa,  be  determined 
to  obey  the  Delphian  maxtm  and  "know  himself" 
(Plato,  Pi<eilr.  ft.t29).  It  was  a  nfccseary  consequence 
of  a  tir«t  efivrt  in  this  direction  that  Socrates  regarded 
all  the  results  which  he  derived  as  like  in  kind.  Knowl- 
edge (i-xmiiitti)  waa  equally  absolute  and  authorita- 
tive^ whether  it  referred  to  the  laws  of  intetlectnaloper- 
attou  or  to  questions  of  morality.  A  ooncloaion  in 
genmeliy  and  •  conchinon  on  conduct  were  set  forth  as 
tmc  in  tbe  same  sense.  Thus  rice  was  only  another 
name  for  tgoorancc  (Xenoph.  Mem,  iii,  9, 4 ;  Arist.  EtA. 
A'aef.  i.  &).  Every  one  was  supposed  to  have  within  him 
a  (iculty  absolutely  Icatling  to  right  action,  just  as  the 
iBtnd  necessarily  decides  rightly  as  to  relations  of  space 
and  oomber,  when  each  step  in  tbe  proposition  is  clearly 
oatcd.  Socntes  practically  neglected  the  determtiu- 
lire  power  of  the  wilL  U»  great  ghny  was,  however, 
dcariy  connected  with  this  fundamental  error  in  his 
system.  He  Bffirmed  the  existence  of  a  universal  law 
i/  right  and  wrung.  He  coimected  philosophy  with 
action,  both  in  detail  and  in  geneniL  On  the  one  side 
he  uphehi  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  on  tbe  other 
tbe  workinf;  of  I*rovidence.  Not  the  least  fhiitful  cbar- 
actcriscie  of  his  teachii^  was  what  may  be  called  its 
JewhorincMk  Me  fbmied  no  complete  system.  He 
wioCe  Dothing.  He  attracted  and  impressed  his  follow 
rrs  by  his  many-tided  nature,  lie  helpeil  others  to 
give  birth  ii>  thouf;hls,  to  use  his  favorite  image,  hut  he 
was  barren  himself  (IMalo,  Tktat,  p.  150).  As  a  result 
of  this,  tbe  most  conflicting  opinions  were  maintained 
fay  some  of  his  pcnfessed  fuUoweis,  who  carried  out  iso- 
lated fr^meots  of  hia  teaching  to  extreme  conclusions. 
Some  adopted  his  method  (Euelidea,  BLCL  dr.  400,  tbe 
itfsarifuu),  others  his  subject.  Of  the  latter,  one 
Mdiim,  fiilluwing  out  his  proposition  of  tbe  identity  of 
»lf-<ommand  (tycpcirtuf)  with  virtue,  professed  an  ut- 
ter dur^&rd  of  everything  material  (Antisthenes,  B.C 
dr.  36fi.  itie  Cgma),  while  the  other  (Aristippus,  B.C. 
dr.36fi,  the  QtrsMiSM),  inverting  the  roaxiJi  that  vir- 
tue is  neceaaarily  accompanied  by  pleasure,  took  imme- 
diale  pleasure  as  the  rule  of  action. 

These  "  minor  Socratic  schools"  were,  however,  pre- 
mature and  imperftM^t  developmento.  The  truths  which 
tbey  dietortrfl  were  embodied  at  a  later  time  in  more 
rcasanatrie  forms.  Plato  alone  (Ra  480-347),  by  the 
Iveadib  and  nobtenees  of  hia  teaching,  was  the  tme  sue- 
etasot  of  Socrates:  with  fuller  detail  and  greater  elab- 
vnueness  of  parts,  his  philosophy  was  as  many-aided  as 
that  of  his  master.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a 
cncwisient  Platonic  system,  though  many  Platonic  doc- 
trines are  sufficiently  marked.  Plato,  indeed,  possessed 
twn  commanding  powers,  which,  though  apparently  in- 
ompatible, are  in  the  highest  sense  complementary:  k 
nwleUm  deslroctive  dialectic,  and  a  creative  imagina- 
tion.  By  Ibe  fim  he  refuted  the  great  ftllacies  of  the 
Ss^UilB  on  the  onoertainty  of  knowledge  and  light, 
canymg  ont  in  this  the  attacka  of  Socntes;  by  the 
xher  be  endeavored  to  bridge  over  tbe  interval  between 
■pptarance  and  reality,  and  gain  an  approach  to  the 
HemaL  His  famous  doctrines  of  Ideas  and  Recollection 
Inwfnnftfic)  are  a  solution  hy  imagination  of  a  logical 
diftnt^.  Socrates  bad  ibown  tbe  existence  of  general 
MtiaM;  Bato  felt  eonsuained  to  attribute  to  them  a 
sshatautive  existence  (Arist.  Mrt.  xiii,  4).  A  glorious 
viwm  gave  completeness  to  his  view.  The  nnembodied 
^rriu  were  exhibited  in  immediate  presence  of  the 
'idta*"  of  things  (Pkadr.  p.  247);  the  law  of  their  em- 
bodiotent  was  sensibly  portrayed;  and  the  more  or  less 
rivid  remembrance  of  supramundane  realities  in  this 
Sfc  was  traced  to  antecedent  facts.  AU  men  were  thns 
■ffased  to  have  been  f«oe  to  fboe  with  truth :  the  ob- 
M  sf  leaching  woa  to  bring  badi  ImpieMiOM  latent 
htoeSboed. 


The  "  myths"  of  Plato,  to  one  of  the  most  famous  ot 
which  reference  has  just  been  made,  play  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  his  system.  They  answer  in  the  philosopher 
to  faith  in  the  Ctartstian.  In  dealing  with  immortality 
and  j  udgment  he  leaves  the  way  of  reason,  and  ventures, 
as  he  says,  on  n  rude  raft  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
ocean(/'Wnp,85,D;  Cory.  p.  523,  A).  ■' The  peril  and 
the  prize  are  noble  and  the  hope  is  great"  (Phitdr.  p.  1 14, 
C,  D).  Such  tales,  he  admits,  may  seem  puerile  ami 
ridiculous;  and  if  there  were  other  surer  and  clearer 
means  of  fining  the  d^ired  end,  the  judgment  would 
be  just  (Gorff.  p.  527,  A).  But,  as  it  is,  thus  only  can  he 
connect  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  Tbe  mjth^  then, 
mark  the  limit  of  hia  dialectktt.  They  are  not  nwrely 
a  poetical  picture  of  truth  already  gained,  or  a  popular 
illustration  of  his  teaching,  but  real  efforts  to  penetrate 
bej'ond  the  depths  of  argument.  They  show  that  his 
method  was  not  commensurate  with  his  instinctive  ilt- 
sires;  and  point  out  in  intelligible  uutliius  the  subjects 
on  which  man  looks  for  revelation.  Such  are  the  rela- 
tions of  the  human  tnlnd  to  tnith  (Pkatlr.  p.  24$-4d) ; 
tbe  pre-existence  and  immonality  of  the  soul  (Mtno,  p. 
61-S;  Phadr.  p.  1 10-12;  7'im.p.4l);  the  state  of  future 
retribution  (Oorff.  p.  628-25;  Itfp.  p.  614-16);  the  rev- 
olutions of  the  world  (Po/t/.p.  269.  Comp.  also  Sympoi. 
p.  189-91,  203-5;  Zeller,  Phiht.  d.  Gnech.  p.  361-68, 
who  gives  tbe  literature  of  the  subject). 

The  great  difference  between  Plato  aihI  Aristotle  (B.C 
884-322)  lies  in  the  use  which  Plato  thus  made  of  im- 
agination as  the  exponent  of  instinct.  The  dialectics 
of  Plato  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  Aristotle 
exhibits  traces  of  poclic  power  not  unworthy  of  Plato; 
but  Anstotle  never  allows  imagination  to  influence  his 
llnal  decision.  He  elaborated  a  perfect  method,  and 
he  used  it  with  perfect  fairness.  His  writings  con- 
t«n  tbe  highest  ntierance  of  pure  reason.  Looking 
bock  on  all  the  eailier  efforts  of  philosophy,  he  pro- 
nounced a  calm  and  final  judgment.  For  htm  many  of 
the  conclusions  which  others  had  maintained  were  val- 
ueless, because  he  showed  that  they  rested  on  feeling, 
and  not  on  argument.  This  stem  severity  of  logic  gives 
an  indescribable  pathos  to  those  passages  in  which  he 
touches  on  the  highest  hopes  of  men ;  and  perha|»  there 
is  no  more  truly  affecting  chapter  In  aiKient  literature 
than  that  in  which  he  states  in  a  few  unimpassioned 
sentences  the  issue  of  his  inquiry  into  the  immortality 
of  the  suuL  Part  of  it  may  be  immortal,  but  that  part 
is  impersonal  (De  An.  iii,  5).  This  was  the  sentence  of 
reason,  and  he  gives  expression  to  it  without  a  word  of 
protest,  and  yet  as  one  whu  knew  the  extent  of  the  sac- 
rifice which  it  involved,  llie  conclusion  is,  as  it  were, 
the  epitaph  of  free  speculation,  Uiws  of  obeenratiou 
and  argument,  niles  of  action,  principles  of  government 
remain,  but  there  is  no  hope  beyond  the  grave. 

It  follows  necessarily  tbst  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas  was  emphatically  rejected  by  Aristotle,  who  gave, 
however,  the  final  development  to  the  origitial  concep- 
tion of  Socrates.  With  Socrates  "  ideas"  (general  defi- 
nitions) were  mere  abstractions;  with  Plato  they  had 
anohsolnte  existence;  with  Aristotle  they  had  no  exist- 
ence separate  from  things  in  which  they  were  realized, 
though  the  form  {fiop^r)),  which  answers  to  tbe  Platonic 
idea,  was  held  to  be  the  essence  of  the  thing  itself  (comp. 
Zeller,  PhUot.d.Grwch.  i,  119, 120). 

There  is  one  feature  common  in  essence  to  the  tsy&- 
tems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  which  had  not  yet  been  no- 
ticed. In  both,  ethics  is  a  part  of  politics.  Tbe  cidxen 
is  prior  to  the  man.  In  Plato  this  doctrine  finds  its 
most  extravagant  development  in  theory,  though  his 
life,  and,  in  some  places,  his  teaching,  were  directly  op- 
posed to  it  (e.  g.  Gorg.  p,  627,  D).  This  practical  in- 
consequence was  due,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  con- 
dition of  Athens  at  the  time,  fat  the  idea  was  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  national  feeling;  and,  in  fact,  the 
absolDte  sabordinatktn  the  individual  to  the  body 
inclodcfl  one  of  the  chief  lessons  of  the  ancient  world. 
In  Aristotle  the  ''pcditical"  character  ^f^^^^^^ 
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with  greater  precision,  and  brought  within  narrower 
limits.  The  breaking  up  of  the  small  Greek  states  had 
prepared  the  waj'  for  more  oomprehenaiTfl  views  of 
human  feUowahip,  without  destroying  the  fundamental 
tmth  of  the  neceamly  of  sodal  union  for  perfect  life. 
Bat  in  the  next  geueratton  this  was  loet.  The  wars  of 
the  Mccearion  oUitefMed  the  idea  of  society,  and  phi- 
losophy was  content  with  aiming  at  individual  happi- 
ness. 

The  cnming  change  was  indicated  by  the  rise  of  a 
•chool  of  sceptics.  The  scepticum  of  the  Sophists 
morlEed  the  dose  of  the  first  period,  and  in  like  manner 
the  acepliciam  of  the  Pyrrboniats  marks  the  cloee  of  the 
second  (SUlpo,  B.C.  dr.  290 ;  Pyrrho,  B.C  cir.  290).  But 
the  Pyrrhonists  rendered  no  powtive  service  to  the  cause 
ofphUosnphy,  as  the  Sophists  did  by  the  refinement  of 
language.  Their  immediate  influence  was  limited  in 
its  range,  and  it  is  only  as  a  symptom  that  the  rise  of 
the  school  is  important  But  in  this  respect  it  fore- 
shows tiM  character  of  after-phikwophy  by  denying  tlie 
fouDdati»n  of  oil  higher  speculations.  Thus  all  interest 
was  turned  to  questions  of  practical  morality.  Hitlierto 
morality  had  been  based  aa  a  science  upon  mental  an- 
alysis, but  by  the  Pyrrhonists  it  was  made  subservient 
to  law  and  custom.  Immediate  experience  was  held  to 
be  the  rule  of  life  (corop.  ttitter  and  Preller,  §  350). 

3.  The  pott-Socratic  Schoob.^AIlet  Aristotle,  phi- 
losophy, as  baa  already  been  noticed,  took  a  new  direc- 
tion. The  Socratic  schools  were,  as  has  been  shown, 
connected  by  a  common  pursuit  of  the  permanent  ele> 
ment  which  underlies  phenomena.  Socrates  placed  vir- 
tue in  action,  truth  in  a  knowledge  of  the  ideas  of  things. 
Plato  went  farther,  and  maintained  that  these  ideas  are 
alone  truly  existent,  Aristotle,  though  differing  in 
terms,  yet  only  ftdlowed  in  the  some  <Urection  when  be 
attributed  to  form,  not  an  independent  existence,  iMit  a 
fashioning,  vivifying  power  In  all  individual  objects. 
But  from  this  point  speculation  took  a  mainly  personal 
direction.  Philosophy,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
ceased  to  exist.  This  was  due  both  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  time  and  to  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  the 
failure  of  the  Socratic  method  to  solve  the  deep  myster- 
ies of  being.  Aristotle  had,  indeed,  laid  the  wide  foun- 
dations of  an  inducrire  system  of  phyncs,  but  few  were 
inclined  to  continue  his  work.  The  physical  theories 
which  were  brought  forward  were  merely  adaptations 
from  earlier  ptiilMophers. 

In  dealing  with  moral  questions  two  opposite  systems 
ore  possible,  and  have  found  advocates  in  all  ages.  On 
the  one  side  it  may  be  said  that  the  character  of  actions 
ia  to  be  Judged  by  their  results;  on  the  other,  that  it  is 
to  be  sought  only  in  the  actions  themselvea.  Pleasure 
is  the  test  of  right  in  one  case ;  an  assumed  or  discovered 
law  of  our  nature  in  the  other.  If  the  world  were  per- 
fect and  the  balance  of  human  faculties  undisturbed,  it 
is  evident  that  both  systems  would  give  identical  r^lta. 
As  it  is,  there  is  a  tendency  to  error  on  each  side,  which 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  rival  schools  of  the  Eptcuteans  and 
Stoics,  who  practically  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  mass 
of  educated  men  in  the  centuries  before  and  after  the 
Christian  tera. 

Epicurus  (B.C.  362-270)  defined  the  object  of  phi- 
losophy to  be  the  attainment  of  a  happy  life.  The 
pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  he  regarded  as  super- 
fluous. He  rejected  dialecu  as  a  useless  study,  and 
accepted  the  senses,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the 
term,  as  the  criterion  of  truth.  Phyncs  he  subordinated 
entirely  to  ethics  (Cicero,  Df  Fin.  i,  7).  But  he  differed 
widely  from  the  Cyrenaics  in  his  view  of  happiness. 
The  happiness  at  which  the  wise  man  alms  is  to  he 
found,  be  said,  not  in  momentary  gratification,  but  in 
lifelong  pleasure.  It  does  not  cnnsist  necessarily  in  ex- 
citement or  morion,  bat  often  in  absolute  tranquillity 
(^drapaVa).  "The  wise  man  is  htppy  even  on  the 
rack"  (Diog,  Laert,  x,  118),  for  "virtue  alone  is  insep- 
arable from  pleasure"  (id.  p.  188),  To  livo  happily 
and  to  lin  wisely,  nobly,  and  jnstly,  are  convertible 


phrases  (id.  p.  140).  But  it  followed  as  «  conOarr 
from  his  view  of  happiness  that  the  gods,  who  wm 
assumed  to  be  supremely  happy  and  eternal,  wese  abas- 
lutely  free  fmm  the  disiractions  and  emotiom  come. 
quent  on  any  care  for  the  world  or  man  (id.  p,  139: 
comp.  LucT.  ii,  &ib-A7).  All  things  were  suppoacd  xa 
come  into  being  by  chance,  and  so  pass  away;  mad  the 
study  of  nature  was  chiefly  useful  as  dispelling  the  m- 
perstitious  fears  of  the  gods  and  death  by  which  the 
mulUtode  are  tormented.  It  is  obvious  bow  such  teach- 
ing would  degenerate  in  practice.  The  individnol  wm 
left  master  of  hia  own  life,  free  from  all  regard  u>  any 
higher  law  than  a  refined  selfishness. 

While  Epicurus  asserted  in  this  manner  the  claiaH 
of  one  part  of  man's  nature  in  the  omduct  of  life,  Zow 
of  Citium  (B.C.  cir.  280),  with  equal  partiality,  advo- 
cated s  purely  spiritual  (intellectual)  morality.  The 
opposition  between  the  two  was  complete  The  infiniie, 
chance-formed  worlda  of  the  one  stand  over  against  the 
one  harmonioaa  wmM  of  the  other.  On  the  one  «de 
are  gods  regardless  of  material  things,  on  the  utber  a 
Being  pemneatiiig  and  vivifying  all  creation.  This  dif- 
ference necessarily  found  its  chief  cxpresuou  in  etfai». 
For  when  the  Stoics  taught  that  there  were  only  two 
principles  of  things,  matter  (ru  ir(iax'»')>  "id  (kxl,  fate, 
reason— for  the  names  were  many  by  which  it  was  Eiab- 
ioned  and  quickened  (rit  -roiovy) — it  followed  thai  the 
active  principle  in  man  is  of  divine  origin,  and  that  his 
duty  is  to  live  oonfurmably  to  nature  (ru  u/ioXoyonfu- 
[ry  f  iwct]  ?qv).  By  "  nature"  some  understood 
the  nature  of  man,  others  the  nature  of  ihe  univmc; 
but  both  agreed  in  regarding  it  as  a  general  law  d'tbe 
whole,  and  not  particular  paeuons  or  impulses.  Good, 
therefore,  was  but  one.  All  external  thint^s  were  in- 
different. Season  was  the  absolute  sovcrei}^  of  man. 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  like  that  of  Efncara^ 
practically  left  man  to  himself.  But  it  was  worae  in  its 
final  results  than  Epicurism,  for  it  made  bim  his  awn 
god- 
In  ope  point  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  were  agreed. 
They  both  regarded  the  happiness  and  culture  of  the 
individual  as  the  highest  good.  Both  systems  belonged 
to  a  period  of  comiption  and  decoy.  They  wen  the 
efforts  of  the  man  to  support  himselfin  the  rain  of  the 
state.  But  at  the  some  time  this  assertion  of  indi^-idual 
independence  and  breaking  down  of  local  connectims 
performed  an  important  work  in  preparation  for  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  for  the  Gentile  world  an  influence  cor- 
responding to  the  Dispersion  for  the  Jewsu  Ueo,  si 
men,  owned  tbdr  felluwshq>  as  they  bad  not  done  be- 
fore. Isolating  supeistitiona  were  shattered  by  the  or- 
guments  of  the  Epicureans.  The  unity  of  the  bmnan 
conscience  was  vigorously  affirmed  by  the  Stoics  (cooqw 
A  ntemmus,  iv,  4, 83,  with  Gataker's  notes). 

Meanwhile  in  the  New  Academy  Platonism  degen- 
erated into  scepticism.  Epicurus  found  an  authorita- 
tive rule  in  the  senses.  The  Stoics  took  refuge  in  what 
seems  to  answer  to  the  modem  doctrine  of  "  oommoo- 
■ense,"  and.  maintained  that  the  senaea  give  a  diifct 
knowle^  of  the  object.  Cameades  (B.C.  213-139) 
combated  these  views,  and  showed  that  sensation  can- 
not be  proved  to  declare  the  real  nature,  but  only  some 
of  the  effects,  of  things.  Thus  the  slight  philosophical 
basis  of  the  later  schools  was  nndermined.  Soeptidsn 
remained  as  the  last  isMie  of  speculation;  and,  if  we 
may  bdieve  the  declaration  of  Seneca  (fiaaal,  Sal.  rii, 
32),  scepticism  itself  soon  ceased  to  be  tangfat  as  ■  tcp- 
tem.  The  great  teachers  hod  sought  rest,  and  in  the 
end  they  found  unrest.  No  aciaux  of  life  could  be  es- 
tablished. The  reason  of  the  few  failed  to  create  an 
esoteric  rule  of  virtue  and  happiness.  For  in  this  th«y 
all  agreed,  that  the  blestings  of  philosophy  were  not 
far  the  mass.  A  "  gospel  preached  to  the  poor"  was  as 
yet  unknown. 

But  though  the  Greek  philoaopben  Ml  abort  of  tbdr 
highest  aim,  it  needs  no  words  to  show  tbe  work  which 
theydidaainotwenora^^i^^^^^^   They  re- 
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rafetl  ihe  wants  and  the  instiDets  of  men  with  a  dear- 
otm  uhI  rigor  elaewbere  unattainable,  for  their  ugbt 
m  ilanled  by  no  reflections  from  a  purer  faith.  Step 
by  step  gicU  qucMioiM  wei«  propMed — fate,  piovl> 
teiee— ounsrieooe,  Uw — the  atUc,  tha  man;  and  ao- 
icen  were  giren  which  are  the  more  instnictiTe  be- 
ctuM  they  are  generally  one-sided.  The  discusuMis 
wbicfa  were  primarily  restricted  to  a  few,  in  time  influ- 
tnced  the  opinions  of  the  many.  The  preacher  who 
^wkcof  "an  unknown  (iod"  had  an  audience  who  could 
uudentsnd  hlnit  not  at  Athena  only  or  Bome^  bat 
ihrougbout  the  cirilized  worid. 

The  complete  course  of  phikaophy  was  ran  before 
the  OiriHiiff  ciB,  but  there  were  yet  two  mixed  sys- 
leos  afterwards  which  offered  some  novel  features.  At 
Alexandria  Platunism  was  united  with  various  elements 
of  Eastern  q>eculatton,  and  for  several  centuries  oxer- 
ctMd  an  important  influence  on  Christian  doctrine.  At 
Heme  Stoicism  was  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  the  old  re- 
public and  exhiUted  the  extreme  Western  type  of  pbt- 
hsepbr.  Of  the  first  nothing  can  be  said  here.  It 
trot  only  when  Christianity  was  a  recognised  spiritual 
power,  and  was  influenced  both  positively  and  negative- 
Ir  by  the  GoepeL  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  ef- 
iwu  to  quicken  afresh  the  forma  of  paganism,  which 
btatd  tb^  climax  in  the  reign  of  Julian.  These  have 
Bs  indqMwlent  value  as  an  expreasion  of  original 
thoagbt;  but  the  Roioan  Stincism  calls  for  brief  notice 
fraiB  its  supposed  connection  with  Christian  morality 
(Seneca,  t  A.D.e5:  Kpictetust  A.D.  cir.  116;  M.  Au- 
tekoB  Anloninua,  121-180).  The  belief  in  this  connec- 
tioa  found  a  sineolar  expmeion  in  the  apucrypbal  cnrre- 
•poodenceorPaul  and  Seneca,  which  was  widely  received 
iiitbeeariy  Church  (Jerome, />e  TtV.  JIL  xii).  And  late- 
ly a  diMinguisbed  writer  (lUill,  On  Liberig,  p,  68,  quoted 
by  Stanley,  Eatltwn  Ck.  lect.  vi,  aniarently  with  ap- 
pnbation)  baa  speculated  on  the  "  tragical  fact"  that 
Oonttamine,  and  not  Marcus  AureUufs  was  the  ArM 
Chrirtiao  emperor.  The  super6dal  coincidences  of 
StniriMu  with  the  New  Test,  are  certainly  numerous. 
CutBculences  of  thought,  and  even  of  Unf;uage,  might 
eamly  be  multiplied  (iistaker,  Atiiomiua,  Pnef,  p.  xi, 
ct6),  and  tn  considering  these  it  is  impossible  not  to 
Kiufhu  that  SbcmiUc  thought  and  phraseology  must 
have  exerdsed  great  influence  on  Stoic  teaching  (Grant, 
Oi/mi  tMoy,  1858,  p.  82).  Dut  beneath  this  external 
Nsemblsnce  of  Sttndsm  to  Christianity,  the  Ister  Stoics 
were  fnndamniially  oppnecd  to  it.  For  good  and  for 
tril  tbey  were  the  Pharisees  of  the  Gentile  world. 
Tbdr  highest  aspirations  are  mixed  with  the  tlianks- 
giring  "that  they  were  not  as  other  men  are"  (comp. 
Atm.  i).  Their  worship  was  a  subline  egotism.  The 
fmiaet  of  life  was  regarded  as  an  art,  guided  in  indi- 
ndnsl  actions  by  a  eoiudoua  reference  to  rc— on  {An- 
''m.iv,%3;  v,  33).  and  not  a  aponuoeous  pFooess  rising 
■stiirslly  out  of  one  vital  principle.  The  wise  man, 
'viapt  in  himself"  (vii,  28),  was  supposed  to  look  with 
peffcct  indifference  on  I  he  changes  of  time  (ir,  49) ;  and 
vH  beneath  this  show  of  independence  he  was  a  prey 
Is  a  bopriets  sadness.  In  words  he  appealed  to  tbe 
gnat  law  of  late,  which  rapidly  sweeps  all  things  into 
dJivion,  as  a  sourre  of  onnsolation  (iv,  2,  14 ;  ri,  16) ; 
but  there  is  no  confidence  in  any  future  retribution.  In 
■  mtsin  sense  the  elements  of  which  we  are  composed 
n  eternal  (v,  13),  for  tbey  are  incorporated  in  other 
)wti  of  the  universe,  but  tw  shall  cease  to  exist  (i^f 
II;  vi,  24;  vit,  10).  Not  only  is  then  no  recognition 
*f  eaamnnion  between  an  immortal  man  and  a  personal 
Cod,  bat  tbe  idea  is  excluded.  Han  is  bnt  an  atom  In 
■rut  onirerse,  and  his  actions  and  sufferings  are  meas- 
■nd  solely  by  their  relation  to  the  whole  {Anton,  x,  &, 
G.1D;  xii^  26;  vi.  45;  v,  22;  vii,  9).  God  is  but  an- 
Kber  name  for  "  the  mind  of  tbe  universe"  (i>  rov  b\ov 
««vc  V,  ao), "  the  soul  of  Ihe  worid"  (iv,  40), "  the  reason 
Aat  orderetb  matter"  (vi,  1), "  uaiv«rsal  nature"  (q  rmv 
•Wfvmc.  v{i,88;  ix,l;  comp.  x,  I),  and  is  even  iden- 
t<W  with  the  world  iiaelf  (roif  yirr^aavro^  Kdofiot>, 
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xii,  1 ;  comp.  Gataker  on  iv,  28).  Thus  the  stoicism 
of  H.  Aurelius  gives  many  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  (Gataker,  p.  xviii),  but  without  their  foutnla- 
tion,  wbidi  can  find  no  place  in  hb  aytUat.  It  ia  im- 
poa^ble  to  read  bis  reflections  without  emotion,  but 
they  have  no  creative  energy.  Tbey  are  the  last  strain 
of  a  dying  creed,  and  in  tliemsel\*e8  have  no  special  af- 
finity to  the  new  faith.  Christianity  necessarily  in- 
cludes whatever  is  noblest  in  them,  but  they  affect  to 
supply  the  place  of  Christianity,  and  do  not  lead  to  it. 
Tbe  real  elements  of  greatness  in  M.  Aurelius  are  many, 
and  truly  Roman;  but  the  study  of  his  Meditatumt  hy 
the  side  of  tbe  New  Teat  can  leave  little  doubt  that  be 
could  not  have  helped  to  ^ve  a  national  sUnding-place 
to  a  catholic  Church. 

The  history  of  ancient  philosophy  in  its  religious  as- 
pect has  been  strangely  neglected.  Nothing,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  has  been  written  on  the  pre-Christian  xn 
answering  to  the  clear  and  elegant  essay  of  Matter  on 
post-Cbrisiian  pbiloaophy  {Hitloire  dt  ta  PkUotopliia 
dans  te»  rapportt  awe  la  ReUgion  dtjntU  lire  CkritU 
ntne,  Paris,  1854).  There  are  useful  hints  in  Carov^'s 
VorkatU  det  ChrUtentkumt  (Jena,  1861),  and  Acker- 
mann's  Dum  Chri^licke  m  Ptalo  (Hamb.  1836).  The 
treatise  of  Denis,  Hitloire  det  Thioriei  ei  det  /diet  mo- 
ra let  dani  VAntiquiti  (Paris,  1856),  is  limited  in  range 
and  hardly  satisfactory.  Diillinger's  VorAatte  nir  Gesdi. 
d.  CiriUndAvmi  (R^ensb.  1867;  transL  Lond.  18fi2)  is 
comprehensive,  but  covers  loo  la^  a  field.  The  biief 
surveys  in  De  Pressens^'s  Hitt.det  Troit  Premiert  Stidet 
de  FEs^  Chretieime  (Paris,  1868 ;  transL  Edinh.  1862), 
and  in  Cocker,  Chrittianiig  and  Greek  Phiiotophy  (N.  Y. 
1870),  are  much  more  vigorous,  and  on  the  whole  just. 
But  no  one  seems  to  have  apprehended  the  real  char- 
acter and  growth  of  Greek  philosophy  so  well  as  Zeller 
(though  with  no  sperial  attention  to  ita  relations  to  re- 
ligion) in  his  histoiy  {Die  Phibmpkie  der  Griet^,  2d 
ed.  Tub.  1866),  which  for  subtlety  and  completeness  is 
unrivalled.  See  (in  addition  to  works  named  in  the  ad- 
joining articleti)  Brandis,  Ilandh.  d.  gr.'rdm.  PhiUaopkie 
(Berl.  1886  sq.) ;  Maur)-,  Hitt.  de  la  Religion  de  la  Gretx 
(Paris,  1867  sq.,  8  vols.) ;  Butler,  Hitl.  »f  Anc.  Pkilot, 
(Lond.I866,2Tol8.> 

II.  Cmatelim  of  Greek  wUk  IJtbrew  PkUotophy^ 
The  literature  of  Greece  and  Judaa  came  in  contact  at 
Alexandria:  and  Ihe  first  known  attempt  to  acrotn- 
plish  their  fusion  is  that  ascribed  to  tbe  Jewish  Peri- 
patetic AriitobuluB,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philomelor 
(B.C.  180-146) ;  but  tbe  principal  extant  specimens  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  Plalonist 
Philo,  the  date  of  whose  birth  may  be  phiced  about  B.C. 
20.  (Aristobtdiia  is  said  to  have  been  a  Peripatetic; 
but  of  bis  exact  relations  to  this  philosophy  nothing  ia 
known.  From  the  few  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
writingn,  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  Philo  in  the  em- 
ployment of  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
His  name,  however,  is  more  known  in  connection  with 
forgeries  of  (he  Greek  poets  in  support  of  his  theory 
that  tbe  wisdmn  of  the  Greeks  was  borrowed  fnMn 
Hoses.  See  Talckemer,  Dialr&e  de  Aritfobvlo,  Lugd, 
Bat.  1806,  reprinted  in  Gaiitford's  edition  of  Euscbii 
Pnrp.  JCcanff. Dithne,  ii,  78 ;  Vacherol,  I/ittoire  de 
rEcole  d'Alerandrie,  i,  140.)  Philo's  system  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  result  of  a  contact  between  tbe  Hellenic 
theory  of  the  absolnle  and  the  Jew  ish  belief  in  God  as 
represented  in  the  Old  Test.  (See  Domer,  Permm  of 
Chritt,  vol  i,  note  A  [p.  630,  Eng.  transl.].  For  some  of 
the  details  of  this  contact,  see  DMbne,  i,  81  sq.)  In  his 
religion  Philo  was  a  Jew,  with  all  a  Jew's  reverence  for 
the  oracles  of  God  committed  to  the  chai^  of  bis  peo- 
ple; but  his  philosophical  studies  attached  themselves 
to  those  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  which, 
while  dealing  with  the  same  great  question,  approached 
it  from  an  opposite  point  of  view.  (For  Philo's  testi- 
mony to  the  divine  authority  of  tbe  Scriptures,  see  I'tV. 
Sfoi.  lib.  iii,  c  28  [p.  168,  Hangev] ;  Quit  rer,  die.  kar. 
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are  <nted  by  Gfrorer,  i,  64,  Philo  even  miiotains  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Septiuigint  version,  Vit,  Mot. 
ii,  c.  6, 7,  p.  189, 140.)  The  result  in  his  writings  was  an 
Btteinpted  combination  of  the  two— the  Greek  philos- 
ophy supplying  the  fundamental  idea,  wbiU  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  through  the  S^itaagint  tranalation,  contrib- 
nted,  by  means  of  an  extravagant  license  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  much  of  the  language  and  illustration 
of  the  system,  besides  imparting  to  it  the  apparent  sanc- 
tion of  a  divine  authority.  The  leading  idea  of  Philo's 
teaching  is  the  expansion  of  that  thought  of  Plato's 
which  forma  th«  connecting  link  between  the  philoso- 
phy of  Greece  and  the  pantbasm  of  the  Esst— that 
thought  which  represents  the  supreme  principle  of 
things  as  absolutely  one  and  simple,  beyond  petwonality 
and  beyond  definite  existence,  and  as  such  immuuble 
and  incapable  of  relation  to  temporal  things.  (Oomp. 
Plato,  At;;),  vi, 509 ;  ii.ftRl.  Gfrdrer,  i,  134,  and  Franck, 
Diet,  dft  iScimces  PkUoiopkiquet,  art.  Philon,  regard 
this  feature  of  Philo's  theology  as  of  Oriental  origin. 
But  his  Greek  studies  might  suggest  the  same  idea,  and 
much  of  bis  language  aeema  to  pinnt  to  this  origin.  See 
mhne,i,8I,4l.) 

In  place  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptnres,  who, 
even  in  his  most  hidden  and  mysterious  nature,  is  never 
regarded  as  other  than  a  person,  Philo  is  led  to  substi- 
tute the  Greek  abstraction  of  an  ideal  good  or  absolute 
unity,  as  the  first  principle  of  a  system  in  which  philo»- 
ophy  and  theology  are  to  be  reconciled  and  united: 
and  though  he  is  unable  entirely  to  abandon  the  lan- 
guage of  personality  which  the  Scriptures  at  every 
page  force  upon  their  readers,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
unable,  consistently  with  bis  philosophical  assumptions, 
to  admit  an  immediate  personal  relation  between  the 
Supreme  Being  and  the  creature.  (See  Dt  Mvt.  Xom. 
c.4,p.  GlViirer,  i,  144;  DKbne,  ii,  IM.  The  vari- 
ous passages  inctmsistent  with  this,  in  which  Philo 
seems  to  speak  of  a  direct  action  of  God  in  the  world, 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  supposing  this  action  to 
be  exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  Logos.  Camp. 
Qaod  Deut  tit  immut.  c.  12,  p.  281 ;  Gfrorer,  i,  199, 298.) 
The  medium  of  reconciliation  is  sought  in  a  develop- 
ment of  the  scriptural  manifestation  of  the  Wisdom  and 
the  Word  of  God,  which  take  the  place  of  the  soul  of 
the  worid  as  it  appears  in  the  Timaui,  being  represent- 
ed as  a  tfcond  God— the  connecting  link  between  the 
first  principle  and  the  worid ;  in  whom  are  concentrated 
those  personal  auributes  which  are  indispensable  to 
religious  belief,  and  which  are  so  conspicuously  present 
in  the  Scripture  theology  (^Fraffm.  p.  626,  ex  Eyteb. 
Prop,  Evtmg.  vii,  IS :  ^id  ri  it^  wipi  hipov  Qiov  ^ijffi 
rit  iv  lUotn  Bmv  iwoiijat  riv  dvipiurav,  dW  ot'>i(i 
ry  iavTOV",  ITayicnXiifC  icai  tro^c  rouri  Kij^afi^Stf- 
Tai.  QvijTuv  ydp  ovliv  aTtumvuTiijvai  irpiiQ  rov 
avuiTciTfii  Kai  Ilarfpn  Tuiv  oXuv  UtivaTO,  dXAd  wpug 
riiv  liifTipov  QfiiV  'oi'  iariv  iKtivav  Aiiyog).  The  fol- 
lowing short  summary  of  Philo's  system  will  serve  to 
exhibit  thtwe  of  its  features  which  are  most  nearly  re- 
lated to  our  present  inquiry  (in  this  summary  use  has 
lieen  made  chiefly  of  that  of  Hegel,  Geich.  der  Phtlot,  in 
hit  Wtrkt,  XV,  18-28,  and  of  that  of  Zeller,  PhUot.  der 
Griechm,  ill,  594-666) :  The  higheet  aim  of  philosophy, 
and  the  most  perfect  happiness,  according  to  Philo,  is 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  his  alwolute  nature  (De  Vila 
Cotiir^npl.  c.  2,  p.  A'Z.  Comp.  De  Conf.  Ling,  c  20,  p. 
419;  IM.  I'lrt.  Offtrmt.  c  16,  p.  264 ;  iJe  Monarch,  i,  3, 
4,  p.  216),  in  which  he  is  exalted  above  all  affinity  to 
finite  things,  without  qualitiea,  and  not  to  be  exprcwed 
in  speech  {Leirit  AUeg.  i,  c  IS,  p.  60:  jjroioc  o  Bio^. 
Ibid,  c  15,  p.  53:  cu  yap  tiytitr&ni  Kai  amtov  airiiv 
tltmt.  Kai  di^nprov  Kai  arptirrov.  De  Sonrn.  i,  39,  p. 
656:  \iytniai  ydp  oi>  iri^VKtv,  n\X(i  fiovov  ttvai  r6 
uc.  Omp.  Be  VU.  Con/,  c.  I,  p.  472 ;  Quod  Deiu  im- 
mvt.  c  11,  p.  261),  Such  knowledge,  though  not  fully 
attainable  by  any  man,  is  nevertheless  to  be  eameatly 
sought  after,  tbat  it  may  be  attained  at  least  in  that 
second  degree  iu  which  wo  apprehend  directly  the  ex- 


istence  of  God,  though  falling  short  of  a  coraprehensioti 
of  his  essence  (Dt  Pram,  et  Pant.  c.  7,  p.  415.  CutD\<, 
Gfriirer,  i,  135, 199.  By  this  hypothesis  of  a  primsry 
and  secondary  knowledge,  Gfrorer  reconciles  ihu«e  ps»- 
sages  in  which  the  knowledge  of  God  is  spoken  of  » 
unattainable  with  others  apparently  of  an  uppoMic  iiD> 
port:  e.  g.  />s  Pol.  CaM,  e.  48,  p.  36S;  £M  Momank 
i,  6,  p.  218).  Even  this  amoon^  however,  of  dinct 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  gained  by  any  eifort  of  bunaa 
thought,  but  only  by  God's  revelation  of  himself;  and 
such  a  revelation  is  only  possible  in  the  form  of  an  ec- 
static intuition,  in  which  the  seer,  bimsdf  passive,  b 
elevnted  by  divine  inapintion  shore  the  cmiditioas  of 
finite  OMnrionsneaa,  and  becomea  one  with  tbe  G«d 
whom  be  contemplates  (De  Potter.  Cam.  c  5,  p.  US-, 
Lfffit  AUeg.  Ut,  83,  p.  107;  De  Abr.  c  24,  p,  19;  Di 
Miffr.  Abr.  c. 81,  p.  468;  Fragm.  p.  654;  Quit  rrr.dir. 
kar.  c.  18, 14,  p.  482 ;  comp.  Neander,  Ck.  BiM.  i,  79,  ed. 
Bohn.  This  ecstatic  intuition  is  insisted  upon  also  by 
Plotinus  and  tbe  later  Platonists,  as  in  modem  times  1^ 
Schelling).  But  this  ecstatic  vision  is  possible  ctily  to 
a  chosen  few ;  for  tbe  many,  who  are  incapable  of  it, 
there  remains  only  that  inferior  and  improper  ippre- 
henuon  of  God  which  can  be  gained  through  the  means 
of  derived  and  created  existences,  especially  of  his  W«d 
or  Wisdom,  who  is  the  medium  b}'  which  God  is  re- 
lated to  the  world,  the  God  of  imperfect  men,  as  thp 
Supreme  Being  is  the  God  of  the  wise  and  perfect  {Lt- 
gi$  Aaeg.m,Vl,  p.  107;  iii,  78,  p.  128;  De  Abr.t,t<, 
p.19;  Dt  3fi^.i4(r.c8l,p.468;  Dt  Coti/.  Lv^.ci^ 
p.  427).  This  Word,  or  Logos,  is  dcscrilW  in  varioas 
ways,  some  more  naturally  denoting  an  impersonal,  oth- 
ers a  personal  being.  (WhethK  the  Logos  of  Phito  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  person  or  not  is  matter  of 
controversy.  The  native  is  maintained  by  Burton 
[  BatigrtoH  /.ectartt,  note  96]  and  by  Doner  [Penom  i>/ 
ChritI,  \,  27,  EngL  transL  and  note  A  ],  against  Gfr6rrr, 
Dtibne,  LUcke,  and  the  majtHily  of  recent  critica.  Aii 
intermediate  view  is  taken  by  Zeller,  iii,  626,  and  t« 
some  extent  by  Prof.  Jowett,  o/iS'. /'ok/,  i,  484, 

2d  ed.)  He  is  the  intelligible  world,  the  archetypal 
pattern,  the  idea  of  ideas  (De  Mmdi  Op\f.  c.  6,  p.  5; 
elsewhere  the  Aoyot  is  distinguished  from  tbe  vapi- 
Sfiy/ia.  See  Dt  Conf.  Ling,  c  14,  p.  414),  the  wisdom 
of  God  ^Uj^.!.  19,  p.  66),  the  shadow  of  God,  by 
which,  as  by  an  instrument,  he  mode  the  world 
AUeg.  iii,  81,  p.  106;  comp.  De  Alonarvk,  ii,  6,  pu  225; 
De  Cherub,  c  86,  p.  1C2) :  he  is  the  eternal  image  «f 
God  (De  Conf.  Ling,  c  28,  p,  427.  The  contr«lktion 
between  this  represenution  and  the  concrete  attribuUs 
ascribed  to  the  Logos  is  pointed  out  by  Hegel,  Werir, 
XV,  20),  the  eldest  and  most  general  of  ereued  things  I 
{Ugit  A  Ueff.  iii,  61,  p.  121):  he  is  the  first-born  of  God,  i 
the  eldest  angel  or  archangel  (De  Con/.  Liftg.  &  28,  p.  \ 
All ;  Quit  rtr.  div.  kar.  c  42,  p.  601),  the  high-priest  of 
the  world  (De  Soma,  i,  87,  p.  668 ;  comp.  De  Gig.  c  11, 
p.  269 ;  De  Migr.  Abr.c  18,  p.  452),  the  interpreter  of 
God  (Ugi*  AUeg.  iii,  78,  p.  128),  the  mediator  between 
the  Creator  and  hia  creatures,  the  suppliant  in  behalf 
of  mortals,  tbe  ambassador  from  the  nder  to  his  subjects 
(Quif  rer.  div.  Aw.  c.  42,  p.  601).  He  ia  moreover  the 
God  in  whose  likeness  man  was  nude;  for  the  supreme  j 
God  cannot  have  any  likeness  to  a  mortal  natare 
(Fragm.  p.  625) :  be  is  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Ha-  ' 
gar  (De  Somn.  i,  41,  p.  656  ;  /)e  Pro/,  ci.p.  647),  the 
God  of  Jacob's  dream  and  the  angel  with  whom  be 
wrestled  (De  Soma,  i,  89,  p.  666;  De  Mut.  Norn,  c  18, 
p.  691),  the  image  of  God  who  appeared  to  Uoms  at  the 
bosh  (  Vit.  Mot.  i,  12,  p.  91 ;  comp,  Gfrtfrer,  i,  pu  288, 284). 
the  guide  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  (De  Migr. 
^6r.c81,p.468).  This  interposition  of  the  Logoa  thus  ! 
serves  to  combine  the  theology  of  contemplation  with 
that  of  worship  and  obedience ;  it  endeavors  to  provide 
one  God  for  those  whose  pbilost^htcal  meditations  oapire 
to  an  intuition  of  the  abaolnte,  and  anoth»  for  those 
whose  religious  feelings  demand  a  peraonsl  object; 
wbUesttheaam(^|§^tl^|o,|^^theaiiit7  | 
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of  God  by  ItmUing  the  attribation  of  proper  and  m* 
deity  to  the  tint  principle  only. 
In  addidmi  to  tbis,  wbich  may  be  regarded  u  the 
ccotnl  (toint  of  PhUo'a  aystem,  BOine  bare  endeavored 
lo  dicu  from  bis  wriiingg  a  closer  approximation  to 
ChriHian  ilucirine,  tn  the  recognition  of  a  third  divine 
beiDi;,  distinct  both  from  the  supreme  God  and  from 
ihaLugoa.  (See  Amx,  Jw^yiiMRf  ^rte  JcvtiA  CAurdt, 
Ii.llB,ed.iaei;  Kidder, /Jmowfrarjod^CteJ/eMiof, 
])t.  iii.  ch.  6.)  A  remarkable  passage  sometimes  cited  fur 
thii  purpose  occurs  in  his  allegorizing  commentary  on 
tbe  cberntnm  and  the  tlaming  sword  placed  in  Eden. 
"  With  tbe  one  truly  existent  Uod,"  he  says,  **  there  are 
two  fint  and  highest  powers,  goodoev  and  authority : 
by  gDodDMs  be  has  ptodnced  evenrthing,  and  by  au- 
thtrity  be  rales orer  that  wbich  be  has  (Hoduoed;  and 
a  third,  which  bringa  both  together  as  a  medium,  ts 
ressoa;  for  by  nasoD  God  is  both  a  ruler  and  good. 
Uf  these  two  powers — authority  and  goodness — the 
tbenibtm  are  the  symbol ;  and  of  reason,  the  flaming 
nrord"  {£k  CAemft.'  c.  9,  p.  148).  In  like  manner  be 
eoBments  on  tbe  threefold  appearance  to  Abraham  in 
ibt  plains  of  Mamre :  "  Tbe  middle  appearance  repre- 
itats  tbe  Father  of  tbe  onivene,  who  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings is  called  by  his  proper  name,  the  Existent  (A  "Qv), 
and  those  on  each  ntle  are  the  most  ancient  powers  and 
Dearest  to  the  Existent;  one  of  which  is  called  the 
cfestivc  aud  the  other  tbe  kingly  power.  Tbe  creative  i 
fnwer  it  God,  for  by  this  power  be  made  and  arranged  | 
the  Bnireise;  and  the  kingly  power  is  Lord,  for  it  u 
DKCt  that  the  Creator  should  rtile  orer  and  govern  the  ' 
atatare"  (_De  Abr.  e.  84.  p.  19;  comp.  Ik  Sarr.  Ab.  H  , 
CmM.c.  lb,  p.  178).  Tbe  inference,  however,  whtcb  has  | 
been  drawn  from  theae  and  i^milar  passagei  rests  on  a 
\-ery  prrcarious  fouDdalion.  There  is  no  conmstenc}- 
in  Phikt's  expoeiiiun,  either  as  regards  the  number  or 
ibe  natBie  of  these  divine  powers  Even  granting  the 
di^antd  opinion  that  tbe  powers  represent  distinct  per- 
mmI  beings,  we  find  in  one  of  tbe  above  passages  the 
tbiM  beings  all  distinguished  from  tbe  supreme  God ; 
while  in  the  other  he  seems  to  be  iflentiAed  with  one 
of  tbem ;  and  the  confusion  is  increased  if  we  compare 
other  paaaages  in  which  additional  powers  ore  meu- 
tkned  with  funher  distinctions.  (Comp.  De  Mat,  A'cmt. 
c  4,  p.  hH2,  where  a  ivifrfiTitrj  lot-aftu:  is  mentioned  as 
distinct  from  tbe  /iaffiAutq  and  votqrurq,  aud  all  three 
art  distinguished  from  tbe  supreme  God.)  The  truth 
secHM  u  be  that  I^ilo  iitdulged  bis  allegorizing  fkncy 
in  tbe  invention  ei  divine  powers  ad  libitHm,  la  any 
Dombcr  and  with  any  signitication  wbich  the  text  on 
wbich  he  was  commenting  fur  the  moment  might  hap- 
pen U>  suggcflt;  and  he  has  no  more  difBculty  in  find- 
ing pix  divine  powers  to  be  represented  by  the  six  cities 
of  refuge  {Dr  Prof.  c.  1ft,  19,  p.  560,  661.  In  this  pas- 
sage, again,  the  three  higher  power*,  represented  by  tbe 
Ihice  cities  beyond  Jordan,  are  clearly  distinguished 
frnro  the  su|ireme  God)  than  he  has  in  finding  three,  to 
wit  the  rwo  cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword.  In  this 
kind  of  ilcMiliory  playing  with  the  language  of  Scrip- 
tore  it  is  idle  to  look  for  any  definite  doctrine,  philo- 
sophical or  theologicaL 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  tbe  doctrines  here  at- 
nifaatfd  to  Pbilo  are  clearly  and  unambiguously  enun- 
cisted  in  his  writings.  Many  paasages  might  be  quoted 
spparently  indicating  different  views;  and  probably  no 
ooraecutive  summary  of  doctrines  could  be  drawn  op 
Bgainst  wbich  similar  objections  might  not  be  urged. 
TU*  difficulty  is  unavoidable  in  the  case  of  a  writer 
like  Phik),  who  attempts  to  combine  together  two  on- 
UgMiistic  systems,  of  whose  antagonism  he  is  himself 
W  impeffectly,  if  at  all,  conscious.  PhUo's  mtem  bos 
been  railed  an  eclcctidsm ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  an 
witctictsm  fuunded  on  definite  principles  of  selection  as 
so  accumulation  uf  speculations  wbich  he  was  unable 
to  combine  into  a  conristent  whole,  though  penuaded 
of  the  existence  of  a  com  moo  principle  nf  init  b  concealed 
mlittbeni.  Then  iaaperiwtiialHniggle  between  the 


Jewish  and  the  heatho,  the  religious  and  the  philo- 
sophical elements  of  bis  system,  if  system  it  can  be 
called,  which  cannot  be  set  at  rest  by  idl  the  latitude  of 
interpretation  wbich  he  so  freely  indulges  in.  Hence 
his  religious  convictions  periKtuoUy  manifest  themselves 
in  language  inconsistent  wiUi  his  philosophical  theories ; 
and  tbe  utmost  that  can  be  attempted  in  a  short  analyws 
of  his  teaching  is  to  give  an  outUne  of  tbe  system  as  it 
probably  would  have  been  had  it  been  logically  carried 
ODt,  not  as  it  actuaUy  appears  in  bis  own  very  illogical 
attempt  to  carry  it  out, 

lo  the  language  as  well  as  in  tbe  doctrines  of  Pbilo 
we  may  trace  the  influence  of  Greek  philoeophy  in  con- 
junction with  the  literature  of  his  own  nation.  Tbe 
theory,  indeed,  which  would  trace  tbe  feres  Aiivoc  to 
tbe  few  and  unimportant  posaages  in  wbich  it  u  em- 
ployed by  Plato  is  too  fanciful  and  far-fetched  to  he 
tenable ;  but  the  appearance  in  Philo  of  the  Sttncal  dis- 
tinction between  Xuyoc  ivSta^tro^  and  \6yog  irpcfoof 
Kof,  as  well  as  his  general  use  of  the  term,  seems  lo  in- 
dicate that  in  the  employment  of  this  word  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  tbe  language  of  the  Greek  phiIo8o|iliy, 
though  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  that  of  tbe  Sept. 
(On  the  \&Y<K  of  tbe  Sttncs  and  (ta  relation  to  Pbilo, 
see  Zdler,  PAUoi.  der  Critdten,  iii,  680.  Comp.  Wyt- 
lenbacb  on  Plutarch,  U,  44,  A.  The  distinction  between 
It^iaSiToc  and  irpo^opiKbc  ^oyoCi  though  acknowl- 
edged by  Philo,  is  not  applied  by  him  directly  to  the 
divine  reason  [aee  Gfr4irer,  i,  177],  On  other  aflSnitiea 
between  Philo  and  the  Stoics,  nee  Volckenftr,  IHatr, 
de  Ariitobato,  sec.  xxxii.)  In  the  use  of  the  cognate 
term  £o^'n,  as  neariy,  if  not  quite  equivalent  to  Av- 
yoc,  he  was  ■  probably  more  directly  influenced  by 
writers  of  bis  own  natbn,  by  the  Sept.  veruon  of  the 
Proverbs,  and  by  the  books  of  Ecdesiasticus  and  Wis- 
dom. (Un  the  identity  of  Aoyoc  and  So^ta  in  Philo, 
Bee  Gfrorer,  i,  318  sq.)  Thus  bis  language,  no  less  than 
bis  matter,  indicates  the  compound  character  of  his 
writings ;  the  tw<rfuld  origin  at  his  ofMiriuns  being  par^ 
alleled  by  a  similar  twofold  source  of  the  terms  in  which 
they  are  expreseed. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  lo  some  extent  upon  the 
writings  of  Philo,  because  it  u  through  them,  if  at  all, 
that  tbe  iofluencc  of  the  Greek  philosophy  on  ll>e  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  is  to  be  traced.  Whether  we  admit  the 
conjecture  that  St.  John,  during  bis  reudence  at  Eph- 
esua,  might  have  become  acquainted  with  Philo'a  writ- 
ings ;  or  whether  we  regard  these  writings  as  tbe  extant 
repreeenUlires  of  a  widely  diffused  doctrine,  which 
might  have  reached  tbe  apostle  through  other  channels 
(sec.  for  the  one  supposition,  dean  Mitman,  in  a  note  on 
Gibbon,  ch.  xxi;  and  for  the  other,  Gfrorer,  i,  307;  ii, 
4),  it  is  to  the  asserted  coinddences  between  this  evan- 
gelist and  tbe  Alexandrian  phUoaophcr  that  we  must 
look  for  the  chief  evidence  for  or  against  the  theory 
which  asserts  an  influence  of  Greek  q>eculations  on 
Christian  doctrine.  The  amount  of  that  influence, 
however,  has  been  very  differently  estimated  by  differ- 
ent critics ;  one  of  whom,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
ascribes  to  it  nearly  all  tbe  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 
Cbrieitan  Church;  while  another  considers  that  the 
whole  resemblance  between  St  John  and  Philo  may  be 
accounted  for  their  common  us^  of  certain  passages 
of  the  O.  T.,  especially  thoae  omceming  tbe  angel  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  distinction  between  the  hidden  snd 
the  revealed  God  (see  Tholuck  on  the  Go*ptl  >•/ SI.  John, 
p.  65,  Engl.  transL).  I'he  truth  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  an  intermediate  view,  if  we  distinguish  between  the 
Christian  doctrine  ilaelf  and  tbe  language  in  which  it 
is  expressed.  Notwitbstanding  the  verbal  iMrallehi 
which  may  be  adduced  between  the  language  of  Philo 
and  that  of  some  por^ons  of  tbe  M.T.,  the  relniion  be- 
tween the  Alexandrian  and  the  Christian  diH  trinc  is 
one  rather  of  contrast  than  of  resemblance.  The  di^iin- 
(juishing  doctrine  of  the  Christian  revelation — that  "f 
the  Word  made  flesh — not  only  does  not  appear  in  rhilc 
but  could  not  iHiestbl}-  ippfi^^^^mP^^MO^gf^-  ' 
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ing  principles  of  hU  philosophy,  according  to  which  the 
lleah,  uid  matter  in  general,  ia  condemned  aa  the  source 
of  all  eviL  Tbe  development  of  Pbilo's  doctrine,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  person  of  Christ,  will  lead,  a>  has  been  points 
ed  out,  not  to  Christianity,  but  to  docetism  (see  Domer 
on  tbe  Perton  o/CkritI,  i,  17,  Engl.  UansL) ;  and  in  the 
distinction,  which  he  cmiatantly  makes,  between  the  ah- 
aohite  God  and  tbe  seowdary  deity,  who  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  relation  to  finite  things,  we  wt^  trace  the  germ 
of  a  theory  which  afterwards^  in  various  fonns^  became 
conqacuoua  in  tbe  dlflbrent  dsvelopmenta  of  gnoali- 
eism. 

In  fact,  the  method  ofPhilo,  both  in  bis  philnsopbical 
theories  and  in  his  interpretations  of  Scripture,  ia  so  far 
from  being,  either  in  subatance  or  in  qiirit,  ao  anticipa- 
Uon  of  the  Christian  revelation,  tliat  it  Diay  ratha  be 
taken  as  arepreaenutive  of  theoppowte  S|Hritof  raUon- 
alism,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  remore  all  distinction 
between  natural  and  revealed  religion,  by  striving  to 
bring  all  religious  doctrines  alike  within  the  compass 
of  human  reason.  Itis  not  tbe  reception  of  divine  truth 
as  a  fiut,  resting  on  the  anUwrity  of  an  inqiired  teacher, 
telling  US  ikat  these  things  are  so;  it  is  rather  an  inqui- 
ry into  causes  and  grounds,  framing  theories  to  explain 
how  they  are  so.  The  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  Pbilo,  is  a  hypotbesis  assumed  in  order  to  ex- 
plain how  it  is  possible  that  tbe  God  whom  his  philoso- 
phy taught  him  to  regard  as  above  all  relation  to  fluite 
existrace,  could  nevertheless,  as  his  religion  taught  him 
to  believe,  be  actually  manifested  in  relation  to  the  world. 
To  explain  this  difllBuky,  he  has  leooorse  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  intermediate  being  between  God  and  the 
world;  standing,  as  it  woe,  midway  between  tbe  ab- 
stract and  impersonal  on  tbe  one  side,  and  the  definite 
and  personal  on  the  other;  and  described  in  language 
which  wavers  between  the  two  conceptions,  without 
succeeding  in  combining  them.  lu  this  respect  the 
theory  reminds  us  not  imly  of  those  forms  orgiioatiosm 
which  subsequently  emanated  ftam  the  Alexandrian  phi- 

N.T. 

Jobn  I,  1.  'tfr  upx^  h  i  A«TM,  aai  i  A^yat      wpit  to¥ 

John  t,  8.  Tltivta  it^ iATtlHyiiMn,uai  xmpit ahtn  kyivtto 
tin  irv  ii  j4joiit¥. 

John  I,  4.  Kai  i  M  h  tOt  i^pAwkn,.  9.  i,»ri 
ffit  ti  &Xii>i*6»  i  fMjifyt  rdiiTa  bApMsit. 

John  i,  18.  0to»  oUtit  JiapoM  whroy  *  o  tiotoytt'n*  "'^  " 
09  «>r  TOW  ■oXvar  toS  »aTp«f,  ^KCtrM  irriiffiiTD.  <Tbe  psr- 
jllels  sometimes  addncvd  firom  John  Iv,  10  and  vi,  82,  as 
compared  witb  De  Pn^.  IS,  p.  SOO,  and  Zrfvb  Ailtg.  II,  SI ; 
Ifi,  M,  W,  are  very  qnestfon^le.  In  b<>tb  cskb  tbe  slln- 
slim  veems  to  arise  nacnrallr  from  the  conversation,  and 
nnt  rrum  nnj  reference  to  Pbllo^) 

1  John  I,  S.  'Oti  a  B*ot  fit  tan,  aui  noria  h  aviy  om 
Slltl^  oiitnia. 

1  John  il,  1.  Roi  tan  Tir  A|iapr>f,  <raf>d«\ifToi'  ixf*"  'P^' 
TO*  vaT'pa,  'Iiiniii'  Xfttorov  liNoimi, 


Bon.  Ir,  IT.  OcoS  -rmi  saXoirrM  tA  fLq  Sma  M  bra. 

1  Cor.  Ill,  1, 1,  At  mwioa  tf  X^VTH  *  iftAc  t«an«a, 

wi  oi  fipSita  i  comp.  Heb.  V,  It,  18. 

1  Cor.  iv,  1.  in  bwiipiTM  Xp<rr«i  sai  Morifian  furrrnpiM* 
B*ou. 

ICtir.Z,^  f*iM*T^lc«t«iifiaTMqiu«DXsi>>a£#i|tWT^t' 

4  it  wi-rpa  ifn  a  Xpunof. 

1  C"r,  xlll,  19.  pxiwantti  yApipnii'  ta6wrp»¥  h  a  vijtiart, 
9  Cur,  lii,  18.  Illicit  6t  ravTn  ansMU A^ift4i<y  mpowimwtf  rq* 
Aofui'  1i.¥i>io»  ■aTorT(HCufi(»(M. 

tCOT,  ill,!.  l»(VTaXi|  XfHTOu  itaiiO¥iiAt'aa  h^'  rifi^r,  iyy*- 
jpattftim  ov  ntKalH,  iXX-V  wttifiari  Btol  (vvrat,  oim  tr  wKa(i 
XiAinuc,  liAXa  tv  rXofi  Kapiiat  captitait. 

%  Car,  iv,  4.  -roC  X^crow,  «t  t«Ti»  tl»m¥  to*  BfoCi  GOmp. 
CoL  i,  1& 


loBopby  under  the  influence  of  Cbiistianity,  aa  rato^i 
system  emanated  from  tbe  same  phikst^y  ander  the 
influence  of  Judaism,  but  also,  to  some  extent,  of  lata 
speculations,  which,  in  the  endeavor  to  tranter  tbs 
Catholic  faith  from  a  historical  to  a  metaphysical  foun- 
dation, have  regarded  the  doctrine  of  the  incamatioa 
of  tbe  divine  Word,  not  as  the  literal  sUtement  of  a  ftct 
which  took  plaoe  at  an  appointed  time,  but  aa  the  fig»- 
rative  representation  of  an  eternal  proeeas  in  the  divue 
nature.  (See  Fichte,  AnweuUHff  nm  se%M  Ltbat, 
Werke,  v,  482 ;  ScbeUing,  VorUttaigm  Hher  A  ead.  SI»L 
p.  192;  U^l,  PhUoMopkie  der  GtMcAickU,  Werke,  iz, 
388;  Baur,  CkrutUcke  Gmtit,  p,  715.) 

Un  the  other  hand,  tbe  Chrisiian  revelation,  while  die- 
tinctly  proclaiming  as  a  lact  the  reomciliation  *d  nm  le 
God  by  One  who  ia  both  God  and  man,  yet  annonneta 
this  great  truth  as  a  mystery  to  be  recdved  by  fntb, 
not  as  a  theory  to  be  comprehended  by  reason.  Ths 
mystery  of  tbe  union  between  God's  nature  and  man's 
does  not  cease  to  be  mysterious  because  we  are  assured 
that  it  is  real.  No  intermediate  hypotbems  ia  advanced 
to  beilitate  tbe  luion  of  tbe  two  natures  by  removing 
the  distinctive  attrilmtea  of  either;  no  attempt  u  made 
to  overcome  the  philoso|ihical  difficulties  of  the  doctrine 
by  deifying  the  humanity  of  Christ  or  hnmantziDg  his 
divinity.  His  divine  nature  is  not  less  divine  than  that 
nf  his  Father;  his  human  nature  is  not  less  human  than 
that  of  his  brethren.  The  intellectual  difltculty  of  com- 
prehending how  this  can  be  remains  siiU;  but  the  au- 
thority of  a  divine  revelation  is  given  to  enaUe  as  to 
believe  notwithstanding. 

But  while  we  acknowledge  tbe  wide  and  Amdamaital 
diStrenoes  which  exist  between  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Al- 
exandrian Judaism  and  those  of  the  Christian  Scriptana, 
I  we  must  also  acknowledge  the  existence  of  some  strik- 
ing umilarities  of  language  between  the  writings  of 
Phik>  and  some  paiu  of  the  N.  T.  The  fitUowing  in- 
stances  exhibit  eome  of  the  most  leouukable  panDds 
of  this  kind; 

Phllo. 

De  Con/-  lAng.  98,  p.  <2T.  rnt  ui'Ai'a*  9iM6r«%  aitvi,  Itijm 
Tou  itpvToTH.    De  Sovtn.  I,  88,  p.  6SB>  koAcT  ti  ecov  im 

*pca/3irTaTair  avTou  vwi  ^07011.     /Vt^Hk  p.  MBl  «^cr  lo* 

De  Mmareh.  It.  B,  p.  Vlb._\itM  A*  lm»  lu^  e«s£,  al 
0Vfi>at  A  BOffuot  niviimfr7<iTo. 

De  Mundi  Op(f.  S,  p.  f.  aai  To^nt  e.Ka^  tA  *owtA»  ^ 
htifo,  o  ition  Xoyo¥  lifmn  e.wm  tow  iiapuntviaami  w 

•jivtan  aiitov. 

Leffi*  AOtfi.  ill,  T3,  p.  1S8,  00  ntp,  t^t  fmar  aSntH  iia- 
ytmtat  Avttarat,  uAA'  u7a«i|Td>,  iar  to!  uroftaroT  avrai  Iwe- 


De  Somn.  1, 18,  p.  6S9.  twui'i  vpftror  iii¥  A  e*At  fOt  tm. 
DeVit.  Mot.  Ill,  14,  p.  ISO.  'AraTnoTo*  lop},*  tA*  ;(|H<ruM> 

Tip  tov  noafior  vaTp't  irapiuX^Tf  xphaieu  TtXfioTOTfi  T>|r  apt 

[The  Son  of  Ood  here  Is  tbe  woiM,  represented  by  tbe 
vestments  of  the  taigh-priesL] 
De  CreaL  Mu.  t,  p.  i6T.  -litAp  lui  Sna  iUUmeit  m  ii 

•IHU. 

De  AffHevlt.  9^  p.  801.  'Exi  ii  *ir*iW  fi^r  irt,  t4U 
Tpa^,  TtAeioiC  it  ru  TUpmr  niftfiara,  aoi  iwx-t  7aA«inr 
Anc  fu*  hv  utr  rpo^i,  k.t.X. 

De  Pram.  H  Pttn.  90,  p.  49T.  soh^Mrr*  mi  tuerm 
TSfiH'ATa  Tw  itim*  TcXcrfik. 

LegU  Alltff.  II,  81,  p.  88.  A  -/ip  {uvAtohm  wirpa  k  mefU 
ToS  (ttov  .  .  .t(  in  iroTiCit  rat  ^Kefic¥r  i-Xf**. 

De  DeeaL  SI,  p.  188.  Jtr  ^dp  a<d  aantnpM  p^nm^hm  i 
MWt  9eov,  K,  T.  X. 

Qtiod  Omn.  prob.  Itb.  T,  p.  459.  fUfiot  ti  i^ntlp  i 

•■pSbt  Xo^ot,  aux  tifii  toC  itivor  it  tou  itii/o%  ^tirro*  piapti* 
Ir  x^Vi^ioic  B  »tqXo«  A^uxm  u^'xan,  uXX'  i«'  UaHrra* 
^liiriiK  a^apTot  I*  iiiata-nf  iiatoif  nntmiM. 

i>e  JfonarvA.  11, 0,  p.  995.  xAfiw  A*  l*Tir«u(M»e«ae.  He 

av.  lAv.  98.  p.  %mm>j^^<^^'*'^^^ 
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1  Tbn.  It,  S,  Elt  e*te,  *h  tai  invirm  e«aS  aoi  &v^p<i- 
■M^  SkUpmmat  Xpt^roi  'lq«aSr. 


Htb. ),  L  V  oS  ui  (*ai««<>  TOM  aiSfot. 

IM.  I,  IL  «r  fir  iwaijarna  tnt  Ufm  mi  VpMriffi  tM 


Hebi.  Ill,  1.  KaraMv'OTc  T^e  usmtoXm  mh  ipxfpia  Tijf 

Hctk  lU,  4.  >RT  jap  «iKM  MrammrfCrrof  (vd  Tirot '  i  M 
«  VMTB  ■sronMoff  at  Sim. 


Heb,  It,  14,  IS.  'Ex<>"<t       ^Xitpt'a  ft^af,  4((AnXf}^a 

TDK  HpaHrt,  'l>l«OW  TOV  triov  TOti  BtOV,  >fHirSfl«*  T<  T  6/ioAii- 

■i<3«>(iait  wtrntifiiti^im  H  Mra  siivra  Iia3'  itfioiaTtna 

Beb.  vl,  IS.  A^litB^ft  ^o^ciXiilwiror  i  0«or, 

Heb.        ML  mtVTort  t*»  tit  t4  Im7Xn>«iK  i*»p  aliSv. 

(It  our  be  qiKationed  wberber  the  ftltogoriul  commeiitarr 
uDXclcbtMdck  ILeg.  AUe{iMi,2S,p.VJi^U  »  foir  paraltel  ro 
HcIltIL  The  latter  MeiDH  more  llkelr  t»  have  been  lakea 
direaly  from  Pta.  cx,  wItboDt  tbe  iDierreDtion  of  Phllo.) 
Babi  Xl,  A        ia'  wrqt  itwa3tum¥  irt  AoAtiTcu. 


An  cram  illation  of  tbeM  pa— gti  wiD,  we  beUere, 
emllnn  the  view  which  has  been  above  taken  of  tbe 
doctrinal  (jitferences  between  them ;  while,  at  the  ume 
time,  it  win  enable  us  to  discem  a  purpose  to  be  served 
bv  tbe  verbal  reserabUncca  which  they  undoubtedly  ex- 
hibtL  If  we  except  inftances  of  merely  acddental  um- 
ilarity  in  language,  wtthoot  my  affinilgr  in  thought;  or 
qnotatioos  by  way  of  Ulnatntion,  aucb  as  St.  Paul  occa- 
■oMlly  borrows  from  heathen  writers ;  or  thoughts  and 
gxpfuaifins  derived  from  the  O.  T.,  and  therefore  com- 
iDoa  to  Fhik)  and  the  apostles,  as  alike  acknowledging 
■iid  making  use  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  they  may  b« 
reduced,  fur  tbe  mart  part,  to  two  heads:  first,  the  use  of 
tbe  aame  i  Awyeci  by  St.  John,  as  a  title  of  Christ,  and 
the  applicatton  to  him,  both  by  St.  John  and  St.  Paul, 
of  variooB  attributes  and  <^ic«s  ascribed  by  Philo  tn 
the  4ivine  Word,  and  to  the  various  philosophical  rep- 
Rscntations  with  which  the  Word  is  identified;  and, 
Moodly,  the  recognition,  chiefly  in  the  acknowledged 
vritingB  of  St  Paul  and  i»  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
of  a  spiritual  sense,  in  parta  of  Scripture,  distinct  from 
ibe  literal  interpretatiun ;  though  this  is  employed  far 
■me  cautiotulr  and  s|»ringly  than  in  Philo,  and  as  an 
■dditian  to,  rather  than,  as  Philo  for  the  moat  part  em- 
ploy* it,  as  a  substitute  for  the  literal  sense.  Tbe  apos- 
tics,  it  would  appear  from  these  passages,  availed  thero- 
»hea,  in  some  degree,  of  the  language  already  esub- 
bhed  in  tbe  current  speculations  of  their  countrymen, 
in  order  to  oorrect  tbe  erron  with  which  that  language 
WIS  associated,  and  to  lead  men's  ninds  to  a  leoognition 
^ikt  truth  of  which  these  errors  were  the  counteriieiL 
This  is  only  what  might  naturally  be  expected  from  men 
dnirous  of  adapting  the  truths  which  they  had  to  teach 
<o  the  drcuotsUnces  of  those  to  whom  they  had  u>  teach 
■hem.  There  was  an  eariier  gnosticism  founded  iit  part 
« the  pcTvetsion  of  the  Law,  as  there  was  a  later  gnos- 
lidBB  foonded  in  part  oo  the  perveirion  of  the  Gospel; 
Ml  it  it  prubable  that,  at  ha*  at  the  time  when  St.  John 
nou,  the  influcDoe  (rf  both  had  b^un  to  be  felt  in  tbe 


LtgU  AO«g.  Ill,  61,  p.  131.  i  Xiftn  rov  e»au  .  .  .  wp»itfii-ra 
■rot  Kai  ywiarraTOt  thv  ova  yi-iorM.  De  A!rrieiilL  IS.  p.  306. 
TOr  ufiior  atiTOV  Ao^ov,  vpwTO^Okoir  uiov.  De  f^of,  80,  p.  bUtt. 
o  fitv  %p*afiiTaTor  Tuv  SutaT  \trfm.  De  &mn.  l,  8T,  p.  SD8. 
(ipXttp"^  o  spMToroKOT  airrai  Stint  Xn^ot. 

QiliM  rer.  (Hp.  her,  42,  p.  SOI.  Tw  M  itpxayii}^  rai  wpw. 
«aT^,  ivu  fuMpiot  «Tat  to  7aMfiw>«»  Ao^Hnf  t^  w€w*t^Ko- 

TOT,       T.  X, 

De  Cherub.  SS^p.  ICS.  cunac  fw*  otroS  rip  Oeiv . . .  Spjn- 
ii  \6fOf  0tov,      ei  KartcKtaaBiti, 

De  Uuttdi  Opif.  Bl,  p.  as.  war  MpMW  tara  ixiv  t!> 
3iBrMalr  ■iMiNToi  Mvf,      t  uanapiax  (COmp.  Sap.  SoL 

vll.  so.   At  PtmL  See,  tl,  p.  BSl  *Mr«M  Uu^ 

im*  iitiitn  Xi^yiK, 

De  Somn.  1, 88,  p.  664.  o  fijf  A'n  nrjat  kpxtiptin  Trrt  ofioXo- 

YtBt,K.  T.  X. 

D»  Obmb.  00,  p.  162. 
air5^.  Ti'va  aintintMtir  itT\  ip'  oi  An/iisap^oi',  >■  T.  A,  . .  . 
MtTtXSiitr  oil/  uirii  thv  ir  fitpti  MrTavatvfiVt  iM  riff  fMT'Tnf 
otiu'aii  h  woKir,  totSt  to>  Novftor'  a^qtrtit  jip  olneii  |i*i> 

avTMl  TOIF  BfOK,  (.T.  X. 

Quit  rer.        Aor,  S0,  p.  4B1.  tw  To^ti  tA*  wfiwJrtvr 

avrow  XoTft,  at  tit  tq*  ttiura-i^*  iutovtfttn  lilfiq*  SKUpfi*  oUt- 
voTt  Xifirct  Tu  a  v^qra  wAvra.  87,  p.  4M.  Ourtir  it  tit  or 
■tKotilvd^tiw  Tor  'tofiia  tA»  rnvftwAvrm*  a£nw  X^yov,  itaiptt 
rijr  t<  Sfioft^or  «ai  fhriNoir  tS»  oAmv  otmiwi. 

De  Prtff.  BO,  p.  8M.  A»7i>|it*  7ap  to*  upx'tp'o  o^*  Sv^pat- 
irov  uXXu  Xo70(  btior  tlrat,  navrm*  avx  liouaitti,  uotor,  uXXa 
Kat  uKotwiMF  udiKiifirfTwv  uft^Toxot-  De  VieLlft,  p.  U6.  on  o 
rpur  uXqStfav  upx"Ptt^  Kal       ^'tvUrv^or  Ji/itTuxof  d^aprif 

i<«i;ja  4^-,     1^  P-  Y<i^  *<*^'  ''■^pav 

&|w*n  Stot,  oUir  lAp  abroii  i^utTTo*,  oXAa  aay  farrov,  at 
MTi  w^vrmv  SpiVTOt. 

rsr.  d<».  Acer.  4^  p,  BOl.  A  4'  aMt  tafrqt  fi^v  ivTi  toi 
inrtoi  Ki|pai*M<TM  d«f  «'pAt  li  S^hipTMh 


Quod  deter,  potiori  inMd.  14,  p.  900.  MapnviiT««t  6i  t4 

KuKou  wrVroB  rqXapyat  tvpiMSToi.  Itfir  yap  »  ftqm'r'  A* 
4(uAtTtrSiu  dMrardti 

Christian  Chnrch,  and  had  modified  to  some  extent  the 
language  ofits  theology  (see  Burton,  Bamplon  Ltcturet, 
p.  218).  If  so,  tbe  adoption  of  that  language,  as  a  ve- 
hicle of  Christian  doctrine,  would  furnish  the  natural 
means  both  of  correcting  the  errors  which  bad  actually 
crept  into  the  Church,  and  of  counteracting  tbe  influ- 
ence of  the  source  fhxn  which  they  sprang.  If  the  phil- 
osophical Jews  of  Alexandria,  suiving,  as  speculative 
minds  in  every  age  have  striven,  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  their  philosophy  in  an  apprehenuun  of  the  one  and 
tfae  absolute,  were  driven  by  the  natural  current  of  such 
speculations  to  think  of  the  supreme  God  as  a  being 
remote  and  soUtaiy,  having  no  relatimi  to  finite  things^ 
and  no  attributes  out  of  which  auch  a  relation  can  arise, 
it  is  natural  that  the  inspired  Christian  teacher  ehonld 
have  been  directed  to  provide,  by  means  of  their  own 
language,  the  antidote  to  their  error :  to  point,  in  the 
revelation  of  God  and  man  united  in  one  Christ,  to  the 
truth,  and  to  the  manner  of  ntLainiiig  the  truth ;  to  turn 
the  mind  of  the  wandering  seeker  from  theory'  to  fact, 
from  speculation  to  belief;  to  bid  him  look,  with  the 
eye  of  faith,  to  that  great  mystery  uf  godliness  in  which 
the  union  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite  is  realised  in  fact, 
though  remaining  still  inoomprehenNUe  in  tbeor)'.  If 
the  same  phitosopbers,  again,- seeking  to  bridge  over 
tfae  chasm  which  their  speculations  bad  interposed  be- 
tween God  aud  man,  distorted  the  partial  revdation  uf 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  which  their  Scriptures  sup- 
plied, into  the  likeness  of  the  ideal  universe  of  tfae  Pla- 
lonist,  or  of  the  half- personified  world-reason  of  the 
Stoic,  it  was  surely  no  unworthy  object  of  the  apoetcdie 
teaching  to  lead  them,  by  means  of  the  same  language, 
to  the  true  import  of  that  revelation,  as  made  kuowu,  in 
its  later  and  fuller  raanifcstAtiuii,  by  the  advent  of  the 
Word  made  flesh.  If  the  Plstonizing  expositor  of  itic 
Jewish  Scriptures,  eager  to  And  the  foreign  philosophy 
which  he  adopted  in  the  oracles  of  God  committed  tu 
his  own  people,  ex{daiaed  away  their  literal  import  by 
a  system  of  aUegorjr  and  '^^glS'e/Gm^JTt^ 
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the  in^Ared  writers  of  the  New  Corensnt  should  point 
out  the  true  nKauing  of  those  marks  which  the  Jewish 
history  and  idtgioa  so  clearly  bear  ot  a  B|Mritnal  signifi- 
cance beyood  tbeRuelvea,  by  sbowing  bow  the  iustitu- 
tiona  of  the  Law  and  the  record  of  Uod's  dealings  with 
his  eboMD  people  are  not  an  allegory  contrived  for  the 
teachutg  of  a  present  philosophy,  but  an  anticipation, 
designed  by  the  divine  Author  uf  the  whole  as  a  prep- 
aration, directly  and  indirectly,  by  teaching  ami  irain- 
i"gi  by  ritual  and  prophecy,  by  type  and  symbol,  to 
make  ready  the  way  for  him  that  was  to  come. 

The  attempU  made  by  Grossmann.  tifrt>rer,  and  oth- 
ers, to  explain  the  origin  of  Christianity  as  an  off»boot 
of  the  Jewish  philosophy  of  Alexandria  rest  mainly  on 
these  occasional  coincidences  of  language,  while  over- 
looking fundamenud  differences  of  doctrine.  The  ideal 
Logos,  the  distinguiahing  feature  of  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  bas  no  place  in  the  teaching  of  the  N.T. 
The  belief  in  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man,  has 
not  only  no  place  in,  but  u  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
philosophical  speculations  of  Philo.  For  his  personal 
relations  to  Christianity,  see  Philo.  Christianity  came 
into  the  world  at  a  time  when  the  Grvco-Jewish  modes 
of  thought,  uf  which  Philo  is  the  representative,  were 
prevalent ;  and  the  earliest  Christian  teachers,  so  far  as 
they  had  to  deal  with  those  to  whom  that  philueophy 
was  familiar,  could  do  so  most  effectually  by  means  of 
itit  language  and  associations.  These  considerations 
Kem  nahindly  to  explain  the  resemblance  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  systems— resemblance  as  re- 
{;ard8  the  language  employed ;  diKrence  as  regards  the 
doctrine  which  that  language  ctmveys. 

See  Keferstein,  PkUo't  Lehre  v.  d.  gutiL  Mittelwam 
(Ijeipo.  1646) ;  Niedner,  De  \oytf  apud  Philonem  (in  the 
Hnnebr.f.  hut.  TheoL  1S49) ;  Clarke's  Comm.  ad  k*&  Job.; 
]lryant,/>AtIoJ»daii»(Cambr.l797,6vo).  SeeLoooe. 

in.  Chrittiin^  tn  Contact  ttilk  Ancient  PhUoMijpi^. 
— The  only  direct  trace  of  the  contact  of  Christianity 
with  Western  philoeopbj'  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  the  account 
of  Paul's  visit  to  Athens,  where  "certain  philosophers 
of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics"  (Acts  xvii,  18) — 
the  representatives,  that  is,  of  the  two  great  nioral 
schools  which  divided  the  West — " encoaiitered  him;" 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  aponttdic  writings  to  show 
that  it  exercised  any  important  influence  upon  the  early 
Church  (comp.  I  Cor.  i,  2'2--24).  But  it  was  otherwise 
with  Eastern  speculation,  which,  as  it  was  less  scientific 
ill  form,  penetrated  more  deeply  through  the  mass  of 
the  people.  The  "  philosophy"  against  which  the  Co- 
lossians  were  warned  (Oil.  ii,  S)  seems  undoubtedly  to 
have  been  of  Eastern  origin,  containing  elements  simi- 
lar to  those  which  were  al^terwarda  embodied  in  varioos 
abapea  of  gnosticism,  as  a  aelAsh  asceticism  and  a  su- 
perstitious reverence  for  angels  (ver.  16-28) ,  and  in  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  addressed  to  Ephesus,  in  which 
city  Paul  anticipated  the  rise  of  false  leaching  (Acts 
XX,  30),  two  distinct  forms  of  error  maj'  be  traced,  in 
addition  to  Judaism,  due  more  or  less  to  the  same  influ- 
ence. One  of  these  was  a  vain  Bpiritualism,  inristing 
on  ascetic  observances,  and  interpreting  the  resurrectiMt 
asamoralchange(lTim.iv,  1-7;  2 Tiro. ii,  16-18) ;  the 
other  a  materialism  allied  to  sorcery  {i  Tim,  iii,  IS,  yv- 
tfrct')-  1'he  former  is  that  which  b  peculiarly  "false- 
styled  gnoBis"  (1  Tim,  vi,  20),  abounding  in  "profane 
and  old  wives'  fables"  (iv,  7)  and  empty  discussions  (i, 
G;  VI,  20);  the  latter  has  a  close  connection  with  ear- 
lier tendencies  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  19),  and  with  the 
traditional  accounts  of  iUmon  Hagus  (comp,  riii,  9% 
whose  working  on  the  eariy  Church,  however  obscnre, 
was  unquestionably  most  important.  These  antago- 
nistic and  yet  complementary  forms  of  heresy  found  a 
wide  development  in  later  times;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  trace  of  dualism,  of  the  distinction  of  the  Crea- 
tor and  the  Redeemer,  the  Demiurge  and  the  Inie  God, 
which  formed  ro  eMential  a  tenet  of  the  Gnostic  schools, 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  (comp.  Thiersch,  VmvtA  tur  Her- 
ttMmg  d.  hitt.  Sttmdputtbtn.  eta,  p.  231-804). 


The  writings  of  the  sub-apostolic  age,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  famous  anecdote  of  Justin  Uartyt  (DiaL 
2-4),  throw  little  light  upon  the  relations  of  Chriatkit- 
ity  and  philosophy.  The  hcreUeal  ^atcos  agun  aK 
too  obscure  and  oomidtcaled  to  illustrate  more  than  the 
general  admixture  of  foreign  (especially  Eastern)  tcneta 
with  the  apostolic  teaching.  Une  book,  however,  kaa 
been  preserved  in  various  shapes,  which,  though  still 
imaccountably  neglected  in  Church  histories,  contains 
a  vivid  delineation  of  the  speculative  struggle  which 
Christianity  had  to  maintain  with  Judaism  and  be«- 
tbeniMn.  The  UementiDe  HomUiu  (ed.  Dresael,  1853) 
and  RteognHom  (ed.  Gersdoif;  18S8)  are  a  kind  of  phi- 
losophy of  leligion,  and  in  subtlety  and  lidueas  of 
thought  yield  to  no  early  Christian  writings.  The  pict- 
ure which  the  supposed  author  draws  of  his  eariy  lelig- 
ious  doubts  is  evidently  taken  from  life  (Olem.  Rmgi^ 
i,  1-3;  Neander,  CA.  tligt.  i,  43,  EngL  tranal.);  and  in 
the  discusMons  which  tulluw  there  are  dear  tntoes  of 
Weatem  as  well  as  Eastern  phtloat^y  (Uhlbon,  Dm 
Horn.  u.  R«ag».  d.  Clef*.  Horn.  p.  404,  etc). 

At  the  duM  of  the  2d  oenlur>',  when  the  Church  of 
Alexandria  came  into  marked  inieUectoal  pre-emineDoe. 
the  mutual  influence  of  Christianity  and  Neo-IMstooiKn 
opened  a  new  field  of  speculation,  or,  rather,  tbe  two 
systems  were  presented  in  forms  designed  to  meet  tbe 
acknowledged  wants  *>f  the  tiroe.  According  to  the 
j  commonly  received  report,  Origen  was  tbe  scholar  ef 
AnmioniuB  Saccas,  who  first  gave  conHstmcy  to  the 
later  Platonism,  and  Ibr  a  long  time  be  was  the  caniea- 
!  porar>'  of  Plotinus  (A.D.  205-270),  who  was  its  nsUcM 
i  expositor.  Neo-Plalnnism  was,  in  fact,  an  auempi  to 
seiie  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  apart  from  its  bititoric 
basis  and  human  elements.  Tbe  separatitNi  between 
the  two  was  absolute ;  and  yet  tbe  splendor  of  tbe  one- 
sided apirituaUsm  of  tbe  Neo-PlatonisU  attracted  n 
some  cases  the  admiration  of  tbe  Christian  btfaen  ( Ba- 
sil, I'heodoret),  and  the  wide  cirrulation  of  tbe  writngs 
of  the  pfleudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite  served  to  pnp- 
agate  many  of  tbeir  doctrines  under  an  onbodox  aane 
amcHig  the  schoolmen  and  mystics  of  tbe  Mtddk  Ages 
{Xi^tf  Ntu-PhttmiMmmM  M,CkrittatUmm,ie3&-,  Hmof, 
l^Kj/kkp.  ».     Neii-MatnnisaiMi).   S«e  Nao^FLaio- 

HISM. 

The  want  which  the  Alexandrian  fiubera  endeamed 
to  sati^*  is  in  a  great  measure  the  want  of  our  am 

time.  If  Christianity  be  truth,  it  must  have  poiitis  of 
special  connection  with  sU  nations  and  all  periods.  Tbe 
difference  character  in  the  constituent  writings  oTibe 
N.  T.  are  evidently  typical,  and  present  tbe  Goqid  n)  i 
form  (if  technical  language  may  be  need)  now  ctUcal, 
now  logical,  now  mystiML  Tbe  varieties  of  a^itct 
tbusindunted  combine  to  give  tbe  idea  of  ahanDMuoM 
wh(4e.  Clement  rightly  maintained  that  titm  b  a 
'■gnonis"  iu  Christianity  distinct  from  the  errors  tf 
gnosticism,  Tbe  latter  was  a  premature  attempt  to 
connect  the  Gospel  with  eariier  systems;  the  fonotf  a 
result  of  oonfiict  grounded  on  faith  (Mohler,  Patniiffit, 
p.  424,  etc.).  Cbristiao  philosophy  may  be  in  one  mat 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  fur  Christianity  eoDfessedlr 
derives  its  first  principles  from  revelation,  and  not  fhni 
simple  reason ;  but  there  is  no  less  a  true  philosophy  tf 
Christianity,  which  aims  to  show  bow  completely  these, 
by  their  form,  their  substance,  and  their  consequences, 
meet  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  all  ages.  The  ex- 
position of  such  a  pbikw^ihy  would  be  the  work  of  a 
modem  Origen. 

See  Haber,  PkOotepkie  ier  JTvviaN-Ator  (UBnch. 
1859) ;  StSckl,  PkUot.  d.  palrittitdtm  Zfk  (WUnbiir|& 
1859) ;  MoUer,  KotmiAiffU  m  d.  grieck,  KinAx  (Ilalle, 
1868). 

IV,  Pah-itiic  Reeogmtttm  t»f  Ike  Propadeutie  Ofiee  of 

Greek  PkUotitphj/  The  divine  discipline  of  the  Jm 

was  in  nature  essentially  nwraL  See  PHiLoaonil, 
HisBitKW.  The  lessons  which  it  was  deogned  to  usch 
were  embodied  in  tbe  familyand  the  nation.  Tet  thi& 
was  not  in  itse^  a  c(»inlfu^^iKi|4ii4tr:«f  our  nataia 
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Tbi  mson.no  \t»  than  the  will  and  the  aflteUotM,luKl 
u  office  to  diac barge  ia  preparing  man  for  the  incanw- 
tioo.  The  prooeaa  and  the  issue  in  tbe  two  caaes  were 
widely  diifoeot,  but  they  were  in  aoine  Beose  coraple- 
■eotary.  Etoi  in  time  this  lelation  holds  good.  Tin 
dirine  kii^dom  of  the  Jaws  waa  jnM  orerthnwii  when 
frat  specubxioa  anae  in  the  looiao  eoluniea  of  Aaia. 
Tbt  tcaeUng  of  the  last  prophet  nearly  synehronixed 
vith  tba  death  of  Socrates.  All  other  differences  be- 
tween the  discipline  of  reasoii  and  that  of  revelation  are 
inpliGitlT  included  in  their  fundamental  difference  of 
netbod.  In  the  one,  man  boldly  aspired  at  once  to 
I'lod;  in  the  other,  God  disclosed  himself  gradually  to 
Dsn.  Philoaophy  failed  as  a  religious  teacher  practi- 
cally (KoiD.  i,  21,  S2),  but  it  boie  noble  witoeas  to  ao 
iawaid  law  (ii,  14, 15).  It  laid  open  instinetiTa  wanU 
vhiefa  it  could  not  satisfy.  It  clexred  away  error, 
aben  it  could  not  found  truth.  It  swayed  the  foremost 
miods  of  a  nation,  when  it  left  the  mass  without  hope^ 
In  its  purest  and  grandest  furms  it  was  "a  schoolmaster 
to  bring  men  to  Christ"  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  §  28). 

This  function  of  ancient  philosophy  ia  distinctly  rec- 
sgnised  by  many  of  tbe  greatest  of  the  fathere.  The 
priaciple  which  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  Justin 
Uaityr  ou  "the  Seminal  Word"  finds  a  clear  ond  sys- 
tematic expression  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  (cump.Be- 
dFi«nmng,  Onymes,  i,  437-439).  "  Every  race  of  men 
participated  in  tbe  Word.  And  they  who  lived  with 
tbe  Word  were  Christians,  even  if  ttiey  were  held  to  be 
gmUesa  {a^tot),  as,  fen-  ezam[^,  among  tbe  (ireeks, 
&ientca  and  Hcfaelitua,  and  tboaa  Uke  them"  (Just 
ltan,Ap.i^«;  eamp,  1,  5,  28,  and  it,  10,18).  "Fhi- 
loaopby,"  says  Clement,  "before  the  coming  of  the 
LonL  waa  necessary  to  Greeks  for  rigbteonsness;  and 
WW  it  (waves  useful  fur  godliness,  being  in  some  sort  a 
prehmiiioiy  discipline  {TrpowtiUt'O  nv  ovxi)  fur  those 
who  reap  the  fruits  of  the  faith  through  demonstration, 
. . .  Pttba^  we  may  say  that  it  was  given  to  the 
tiieeks  with  this  special  object  (irpmiyovfiiyuii),  for  it 
bCDogfat  {iwailaytirYH)  the  Gre^  nation  Co  Christ,  as 
the  law  brought  the  Hebrews"  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i, 
&,  I  28:  comp.  9,  §  43,  and  16,  %  80).  In  this  sense  he 
dots  not  scruple  to  say  that  **  Fhilosophy  was  given  as 
a  peculiar  testament  (^tn^qntv)  to  the  Oreelis,  as  form- 
ing tbe  basis  of  the  Christian  philoeophy"  (Aid.  vi,  8, 
9  C7  i  compw  5,  S  41)*  Origen,  himself  a  pupil  of  Ammo- 
sins  Saccas,  speaks  with  less  [mcision  as  to  tbe  educa- 
tioMl  power  of  philiiao{diy,  but  his  whole  works  bear 
witness  to  iu  influence.  The  truths  which  the  philos- 
ophers taught,  be  says,  referring  to  the  words  of  Paul, 
wen  from  God,  fur  "  God  manifested  these  to  them, 
and  sU  things  that  have  been  nobly  said"  (c  C'rlt.  vi,  S ; 
^uiot,  15).  Augustine,  wbik  depreciating  the  claims 
of  the  great  Gentile  l«aebei%  alknra  that  *'some  of 
dwtt  ude  great  disoovoiea,  ao  &r  aa  th^  recrired 
hdp  fnMD  heaven,  while  they  erred  so  far  as  tbey  yrere 
Uadmd  by  human  frailty"  (August.  IM  Cw.  u,  7; 
eaaap.  De  Doetr.  Ckr.  ii,  18).  They  had,  as  he  else- 
where  says,  a  distant  vision  of  the  truth,  and  learned 
fnHB  the  leaching  of  nature  what  prophets  learned  from 
tie  Spirit  iSmm.  Ixviii,  3;  cxl,  etc). 

Bat  while  many  tbua  leoi^niaed  in  philosophy  the 
fee  witness  of  the  Word  speaking  among  men,  the 
sMe  writers  in  other  places  sought  to  explain  the  pai^ 
tisl  harmony  of  philosophy  and  revelation  by  an  orig- 
isal  connection  of  the  two.  This  attempt,  which  in  the 
kght  of  a  dearer  criticism  is  seen  to  be  essentially  fhiit- 
las  and  even  suicidal,  was  at  least  more  plausible  in 
IW  first  centuries.  A  mnllimde  of  writings  were  then 
eatiam  bearing  tbe  names  of  tbe  Sibyl  or  Hyataspea, 
vUdi  were  obviously  baaeil  on  tbe  0.-T.  Soiptnna, 
sDd  as  long  as  they  m-mc  received  as  genuine  it  was 
inpnssible  to  doubt  that  Jewish  doctrines  were  spread 
ia  the  West  before  the  rise  of  philosophy.  Oi)  the 
Mher  hand,  when  the  fathers  ridicule  with  the  bitterest 
•MB  the  contradictions  and  erron*  of  philosophers,  it 
MM  be  remembered  that  tbey  spoke  often  fresh  from 


a  conflict  with  degenerate  professon  of  systems  wbich 
had  long  lost  all  real  life  Some  indeed  there  were, 
chiefly  among  the  Latins,  who  consistently  inveighed 
against  philosophy.  But  even Tertullian,w hois  among 
its  fiercest  adversaries,  allows  that  at  times  the  pbiloao* 
phers  fait  upon  truth  by  a  hsppy  chance  or  blind  good- 
fortune,  and  yet  mora  by  that  "  general  feeling  with 
which  God  was  pleased  to  endow  tbe  aoul"  (TertulL  IM 
An,  2).  The  use  which  waa  made  of  heathen  specula* 
tion  by  heretical  writers  was  one  great  cause  of  its  dis- 
paragement by  their  catholic  antagonists.  Irenteus  en- 
deavors to  reduce  the  Gnostic  teochera  to  a  dilemma : 
either  the  philosophers  with  whom  they  argued  knew 
the  truth  or  they  did  itot ;  if  they  dkt,  the  incarnation 
waa  Buperflnous;  If  Uiey  did  not,  whence  comes  tbe 
agreement  of  the  true  and  the  false?  {Adv.  Har.  ii,  14, 
7).  Hippolytus  follows  out  tbe  connection  of  different 
sects  with  earlier  teachers  in  elaborate  detail  Tertul- 
lisn,  with  characteristic  energy,  declares  that  "  Philoso- 
ophy  fnmishea  the  arms  and  the  subjects  of  heresy. 
What  (he  asks)  baa  Athens  in  common  with  Jerusa- 
lem? the  Academy  with  the  Churdi?  heretics  with 
Chriatians?  Our  training  b  from  tbe  Poreb  of  Solo* 
mon.  ,  .  ,  Let  those  look  to  it  who  bring  forward  a 
Stoic,  a  Platonic,  a  dialectic  Christianity.  We  have  no 
need  of  curious  inquiries  after  the  coming  of  Christ  Je- 
sus, nor  of  investigatioQ  after  tbe  tioapel"  (TenalL  D» 
Prater.  Har.  7). 

This  variety  of  judgment  in  the  heat  of  controversy 
was  inevitable.  The  full  importance  of  the  histoty  of 
ancient  philoaophy  waa  then  first  seen  when  all  rivalix 
waa  over,  and  it  became  possible  to  contemplate  it  as  a 
whole,  animated  by  a  great  law,  often  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  truth,  and  sometimes  by  a  "bold  venture" 
claiming  the  heritage  of  faith.  Yet  even  now  the  rela- 
tions of  the  "two  old  covenants"— philosophy  and  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures — to  use  the  language  of  Clement — 
have  been  traced  only  imperfectly.  What  baa  been 
done  may  eticourage  labor,  but  it  does  not  supersede  it. 
In  the  porticos  of  Eastern  churches  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  are  pictured  among  those  who  prepared  the  way 
for  Christianity  (Stanley,  p.  41);  but  in  the  West,  sib- 
yls, and  not  philosophers,  are  the  chosen  representatives 
of  the  divine  element  in  Gentile  teaching. 

PhUoBophy,  HuiiiKw.  The  term  philosophy,  aa 
seen  above,  may  he  properly  used  in  a  wider  and  in  a  mora 
restricted  sense.  In  tbe  former  it  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  sctmcr,  and  embraces  all  departmenu  of  human 
knowledge  capable  of  being  scienliHcally  clarai lied— that 
is,  where  the  facts  are  presented  in  their  causes,  where 
phenomena  are.refcrred  to  principles,  and  arranged  un- 
der lawa.  In  the  latter  it  is  confined  to  speailstive 
knowledge,  that  which  the  mind  has  of  its  own  opera- 
tMHia  and  laws,  or  wbii^  it  acquires  by  reasoning  from 
its  own  thoughts.  We  have  no  e\'idcnce  that  philoso* 
phy  in  the  stricter  sense  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews;  nor  have  we  much  reosoh  to  believe  that  sci- 
entific study,  even  aa  regards  external  phenomena,  waa 
much  followed  by  them.  Forming  our  estimate  from 
what  of  their  literature  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the 
Kbie,  we  must  conclude  that  the  ancient  Hd»«w  mind 
was  not  specially  characterized  by  those  tendencies,  nor 
largely  endowed  with  those  faculties  which  give  birth 
to  speculative  research.  The  analytical  and  the  logical 
nre  but  slightly  perceptible  in  their  mental  products, 
while  the  imaginative,  the  synthetic,  and  the  histori- 
cal largely  predominate.  We  should  be  led  to  infer 
that  they  delighted  rather  in  pultuig  things  together 
according  to  thi^r  anab^ea  than  in  distributing  them 
according  to  their  dilftrences.  They  were  careful  ob- 
servers of  phenomena,  and  iheit  minds  sought  scope  in 
bold  flights  of  imagination,  or  reposed  in  calm,  pro- 
tracted, and  profuunil  reflection ;  but  it  was  as  histori- 
ans and  poets  rather  than  as  phtloMipliers  that  they 
looked  on  the  world  both  of  being  ond  event. 

It  thus  appears  that  philosophy,  if  we.li'nit  the  word 
strictly  to  dttcribe  the  fiB^,|9ify^^|fTOgte»f 
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which  tnith  is  tht  one  complete  end,  is  essentially  of 
Western  growth.  In  the  East  the  search  after  wisdom 
has  always  been  connected  with  practice:  it  has  re- 
mained there,  what  it  was  in  Greece  at  first,  a  part  of 
religion.  The  histoty  of  the  Jews  offers  no  exceptimi 
to  this  remark :  there  is  no  Jewish  philosophy  properly 
so  called.  Yet  on  the  other  band  specnlation  and  ac- 
tion meet  in  truth;  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  le^ 
sun  of  the  0.  T.  lies  in  the  gradual  construction  of  a 
divine  philosophy  by  fact,  and  not  by  speculation.  The 
aietbod  of  Greece  was  to  proceed  from  life  to  God ;  the 
method  of  Israel  (so  to  speak)  was  to  proceed  from  God 
to  life.  The  axkuna  cf  one  system  are  the  concluskins 
of  the  other.  The  one  led  to  the  successive  abandon- 
ment of  the  noblest  domains  of  science  which  man  had 
chimed  originally  as  his  own,  till  it  left  bare  systems 
of  morality;  the  other,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  prepared 
many  to  welcome  the  Christ — the  Truth. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Jew^  using  the  word  in  a  large  sense,  is  to 
be  sought  fur  rather  in  the  progress  of  the  nati<Hial  lift 
than  in  special  books.  These,  indeed,  furnish  impor- 
tant illustrations  of  the  growth  of  speculation,  but  the 
history  ia  written  mure  in  acts  than  in  thoughts.  Step 
by  step  the  idea  of  the  family  was  raised  into  that  of 
the  people;  and  the  kingdom  furnished  the  basis  of 
those  wider  promises  which  included  all  nations  in  one 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  social,  the  political,  the  coa- 
mical  relations  of  man  were  traced  oat  gmdaally  in  re- 
lation to  God.   See  Jkwb;  Judaisjl 

I.  TAe  PhUatophg  of  Natt»rt.—\.  Prmtiivt  PeriecL— 
With  the  Hebrews  the  original  theory  of  (he  world  was 
so  simple  that  little  occasion  was  given  to  them  for  spec- 
ulation on  the  mysteries  of  existence.  Their  conception 
of  it  was  essentially  and  whtdly  monotheistic.  They 
held  the  existence  of  one  God,  beudea  whom  there  was 
no  other;  and  as  the  world  bad  come  into  being  by  his 
simple  fiat,  so  it  was  kept  in  being  by  h'u  will,  gov- 
erned by  his  immediate  agency,  and  subordinated  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  designs.  No  trace  is  disco^-crable 
in  the  Bible  of  those  pantheistic  notions  in  which  the 
thinkers  and  writers  of  other  ancient  nations  seem  so 
generally  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the  perplexities 
arising  out  of  the  relations  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite, 
and  which  at  a  later  period  took  such  hold  of  the 
Jewish  mind,  as  is  attested  by  tb^  cabalistic  books 
(FreysUdt,  PhUoaopkia  CabbaliMtiea  et  Pantheiimtu, 
1832).  The  world  and  the  things  in  the  world  were 
regarded  by  them  not  as  emanations  from  God,  nor  as 
in  any  sense  God ;  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hand^ 
proceeding  from  bim,  but  as  distinct  from  him  as  the 
work  is  distinct  from  the  workman.  By  the  word  of 
Jebovah  ajU  things  were  created,  and  by  his  word  they 
are  upheld.  They  all  belong  to  him  as  his  property,  and 
be  does  with  them  as  he  wills.  They  are  his,  but  not  in 
any  sense  he.  As  little  do  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have 
realized  the  idea  of  an  order  of  nature  distinct  from  the 
wilt  and  power  of  God.  The  phenomena  of  being  and 
event  they  referred  alike  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  Almighty.  Causation  was  with  them  simply  God 
acting.  They  thus  removed  the  distinction  be'twecn 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  not,  as  some  modem 
speculatisls  propose,  by  reducing  all  phenomens  under 
nstural  iaws,  but  by  the  reverse  process,  resolving  all 
into  the  immediate  operation  of  God.  Msn,  as  part  of 
God's  creation,  is  eqnally  subject  viih  the  rest  to  his 
control.  His  times  and  ways  are  all  in  God's  hand. 
By  God's  power  and  wisdom  be  baa  been  fasliicmed;  by 
God's  goodness  he  is  upbeU  and  gnided;  by  God's  law 
his  entire  activity  is  to  be  regulated;  at  6od*s  com- 
m&nd  be  retires  from  this  active  sphere  and  passes  into 
the  unseen  world,  where  hia  spirit  returns  to  bim  who 
gave  it. 

But  though  this  simple  and  childlike  theory  of  the 
nniverse  gave  little  scope  for  speadatiTC  thinking  and 
Inquiry,  and  ttHnigh  the  BiUe  presents  iu  with  but 
Uttk  that  indicates  the  existence  of  phikMophic  study 


smong  the  ancient  Hebrews,  we  are  not  entitled  to  e» 
elude  from  these  data  that  such  puisuits  bad  no  exist* 
ence  among  them.  It  ia  to  be  bonie  in  niDd  that  it 
was  foreign  to  tbe  design  and  pretettuons  at  the  sscnd 
writers  to  discuss  speoilativcly  pmnts  on  which  tbi^ 
wei«  commisiKMWd  to  speak  antboritatiTcfy  in  At 
name  of  God;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  we  ban 
not  Id  the  Bible  tbe  entire  literature  of  tbe  Hrivew 
people,  and  that,  as  philosophic  writings  would,  bccat 
not  addressed  to  tbe  popular  mind,  be  precisely  these 
most  likely  to  be  allowed  to  perish,  it  is  possible  thst 
much  may  have  been  lost  which,  bad  it  been  preserved, 
would  have  shown  bow  and  to  what  extent  ii  iistift 
rcseaicb  fk>aridied  among  the  Hebrews^  Tbts  siigg«s> 
tion  acquires  force,  not  only  from  tbe  fact  that  we  knew 
that  certain  utterances  by  Sokimon  of  a  scientific  kind, 
probably  committed  to  writing,  have  perished  (1  Kings 
iv,  83),  but  also  from  the  siaiemMit  in  Ecdce.  zu,  12, 
wbicli,  besides  indicating  that  tbe  literature  (rf*  tbe  He- 
brews was  nmeoopiouBtban  what  we  now  poaseaiflcadrs 
ttma  its  connection,  to  the  concltiaiea  that  pwt  of  it  at 
least  was  devoted  to  phikeopbic  inquiry.  "The  book  of 
Ecclenastes  itself,  as  well  as  that  of  Job,  may  be  hdd 
as  proving  that  the  Hebrew  mind  did  not  aoquictee 
wholly  in  simple  fsith,  but  had,  like  mind  elsewbot, 
its  seasons  of  doubt,  question,  and  specolatioa  on  Bai- 
ters relating  to  man's  condition  and  destiny.  We  uy 
also  point  to  Psa.  xlix,  Ixxiii,  and  to  many  psissgts  in 
tbe  book  of  PruvertM,  as  indicating  the  same  thiBK; 
Nor  most  we  overtook  the  fact  that  tbe  Helmw  is  rich 
in  terms  which  are  sppropriate  to  philosophic  inqwir, 
and  indicate  habits  of  analytic  research  among  those  by 
whom  they  were  used.  Of  these  minr  be  loestSMNd 
nrsn,  wiidom,  often  used  as  we  use  pkiloMpi^  {0009. 
Kccies.  i,  18,  where  HQSITI  IIP  migbt  almost  be  icn- 
dered  fo  pkihtophae) ;  y^Z,  from  'f"^,  ftelwtm,  |o  jrpo- 
raU,  to  dueem,  to  umUritatnl,  L  e.  to  analyze  peitep- 
tiuns  into  their  component  elements,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
just  notions  of  them,  whence  rt3^3,  imngkt,  iaitilifnctt 
jttdgmeta ;  dn?l  and  *ipn,  fo  Mresl^^afe,  /o  txammt 
TOn^to  tkM^le  rfjhti;  to  pomier  t  S^^,lobmr, 
whence  DT?,  hmeledge.  To  these  may  be  added  their 
names  for  the  mental  part  of  man,  ra^,  avcvfia ; 
^WXV ;  anitma ;  ab,  mpSia,  fpv**- 

It  is  further  to  be  observett  that  though  the  BtUe 
does  not  present  philosophic  tnith  in  a  ^)CCuUiive  fam, 
it  presents  abundantly  the  materials  out  of  which  phi- 
losophies may  be  constructed).  Philosophy  thus  exists 
in  it  as  it  exists  in  nature,  not  (to  use  tbe  scbotailir 
phraseology)  in  a  manifest  and  evolule,  bat  in  a  csa- 
crete  and  involute  state;  and  it  needs  only  a  patient 
collection  of  its  stalementis  and  the  arrangenicot  of 
these  according  to  their  meaning  and  relations,  to  ea^ 
ble  us  to  construct  s>'Steniatic  developments  of  ibem. 
We  may  thus  form  not  only  a  theoh^  from  tbe  BiUe, 
but  an  antbropolog>%  including  physiology  and  a  sys- 
tem of  ethich  See  Boos,  FtmdanMHa  Ptykehgtm  as 
Sae.  Script.  CoUfcta  (1769) ;  Beck,  rsBrW  d.  UVtwAni 
Sfelenifhre  (1843);  Haussmann,  IHe  biU.  Lfkrt  rvm 
Meturhm  (IMH) ;  Von  Schuben,  Gftdi.  drr  Srrie  (4th 
ed.  ;  Delilzscb,  Syitrm  dtr  bibL  Ptyln-Uigk  (U 
ed.  1861);  Taylor,  Didor  J>Mbitoniium  (1660);  Bnd- 
d«uH,  Inttit.  fhtolog.  Moratit  (1716);  Stiindlin,  Ltif 
buck  der  Moral Jvr  Tkeologm  (2d  ed.  1817);  Schleicf' 
macher,  Die  €hrUttid»e  Sille^  (1843);  HailMS,  ^Ariir- 
Uekt  Ethik  (4lh  ed.  1849) ;  Wuttke,  //aw&  Ar  CknA 
Sittmlehre  (8  vols.).   See  BiBtacAL  TheoijOot. 

For  the  natural  science  of  tbe  Hebrews,  see  Anw>»- 
oHY,  BoTAKT,  Hroicime,  Zooukjv,  and  the  uiidea 
on  subjecU  of  natural  history  in  this  work.  For  the 
exact  scienoee,  see  the  articles  Chsosolooy  and  Nmn 

BKII. 

2.  SaiUan  /Vrwxf.— This  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  BiUe,  in  cnnsequenee  of  the  inflaencs 
which  tbe  BabylonianjhU^^  W^oD  tbe  opin- 
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tm  and  manner  of  thinking  of  the  Israelite*  during 
tbeir  csptirity  in  BabykMi — an  influence  of  i  general 
■nd  decided  character,  which  the  rabbins  tbenuelvee 
•dmii,  in  alleging  that  the  names  of  the  angela  and  of 
the  months  were  derived  by  the  house  of  Israel  from 
Bi^km  {Soak  ffadtamik,  p.  66).  Tlw  qraten  of  opio- 
MM  aod  maniwr  of  thinking  which  the  eaptlras  nort 
with  in  Bal^ioii  eaanot  ba  characlerixed  exdusirely  as 
ChaUoan,  but  was  made  up  of  elements  whose  birth- 
place was  in  varioua  parts  of  the  East,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  have  found  in  Babylon  a  not  uncongenial  soil, 
vbcie  (bey  grew  and  produced  fruit  which  coalesced 
inio  one  genenl  ayatam.  Of  tbaae  dements  the  two 
iriacipal  wan  the  ChaUtean  and  the  Medo-Penian  or 
ZocoaOrian.  Jt  is  to  the  first  that  the  reader's  atten- 
im  is  invited  in  this  article. 

The  Chakbeans,  who  lived  in  a  climate  where  the 
nvi  <rf  the  son  are  never  darkened,  and  the  night  is  al- 
vvn  dear  and  bright  by  means  ttt  the  light  of  the 
BOM  and  Stan,  were  ted  to  hdicve  that  light  waa  the 
nol  «r  oauirc.  Accordingly  it  waa  by  the  light  of  the 
mm  ad  stars  that  the  univenal  spirit  brought  forth  all 
iM^;  and  therefore  the  Chaldeans  offered  their  horn- 
s' to  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  heavenly  bodies, 
wtwre  be  appeared  to  them  in  a  special  manner  to 
dwelL  Ai  the  atara  form  separate  bodies,  imagination 
nprtMDted  them  as  distinct  existences,  which  had 
each  their  peculiar  functions,  and  exerted  a  separate 
iaftMoea  in  bringing  fiirth  the  productioiM  of  nature. 
Ths  idea  of  a  imivenal  s)drit  disappeared,  as  bring  too 
ateraO  for  the  people,  and  not  without  difficulty  for 
eahivated  minds ;  and  worship  was  offered  U>  the  stars 
M  ■>  many  powers  that  governed  the  world.  It  u  easy 
to  see  how  ibt  Cbaldaans  passed  from  this  early  cor- 
rupdna  of  the  [wimitive  reli(pon  of  the  Bible  to  a  low 
aad  dcgnuling  polylbrism. 

As  ^ht  waa  t^^rdcd  as  the  only  moving  power  of 
■aiwe,  and  every  star  had  ila  own  influence,  so  natural 
phcBcmetta  appeared  the  result  of  the  particular  influ- 
ence of  that  heavenly  body  which  at  any  given  time 
was  above  the  horizon ;  and  the  ChaldMn  philosophers 
believed  that  they  found  the  cause  of  events  in  iu  po- 
Htiun.-asd  the  means  of  foretelling  evenu  in  its  move- 
■tema.  These  views,  and  perhaps  the  exlraordinaiy 
beat  and  the  pcstilentbl  winds  which  in  ceruin  mouths 
pimnl  in  the  eouiitry,  ami  against  which  there  ia  no 
pntection  except  in  the  btlb,  led  the  Chaldeans  to  the 
maantaini  which  gird  the  land.  On  these  observato- 
ria,  which  nature  seems  to  have  expressly  formed  for 
the  purpose,  they  studied  the  poMtions  and  movements 
of  the  heavenly  boat.  They  thought  they  saw  that 
Hailar  phenomena  were  cunstaoUy  accompanied  by  the 
tame  conjunction  of  tbe  stata,  which  seemed  to  observe 
Rfulsr  movements  and  a  similar  course.  On  this  the 
Uaddaan  priests  came  to  the  oonviction  that  natural 
crents  are  bmnd  together,  and  that  sacrifices  do  not 
ioKrrwpt  their  course;  that  they  all  have  a  common 
■Kigin.  which  works  according  to  unknown  prindples 
aad  law%  wboae  diseovery  is  so  important  as  to  dcsenre 
ihttr  beat  attcntioa  The  heavenly  bodies  themselves 
SR  sbedient  to  tbaae  laws;  thrir  formatioa,  posiUoD, 
aid  taflneoce  are  eooaequencea  of  tbeae  universal  lam, 
bf  which  nature  was  controlled.  This  determined  the 
CUdaans  to  seek  in  tbe  heavens  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
wigins]  cause  which  created  the  world,  and  of  the  laws 
■hkh  that  camt  followed  in  the  formation  of  things 
ia  tbe  produetioo  of  phenomena,  since  in  the  heav- 
WM  dwelt  tlie  power  which  brings  aU  tbinga  forth. 

nt  stars  were  nasaea  of  light;  the  spaca  which  held 
0mm  wen  flOed  with  light ;  no  other  power  appeared 
ts  operate  therein:  accordingly  the  ChaliUeaiis  held 
Beit  to  be  tbe  moving  power  which  had  produced  the 
mn.  it  could  not  be  doubled  that  this  power  pos- 
nstd  tntdligeooe,  and  tbe  operations  of  the  miiHl  ap- 
ftar  la  have  so  Oliieb  reaemblance  to  the  subtlety  and 
hwasss  of  light  tbat  MO  who  had  only  imagination 
fcr  ihrir  gtMda  bad  no  haritirtoa  to  KproBeni  inidU- 


gence  as  a  property  of  light,  and  tbe  univenal  spirit  oi 
highest  inteUigeuce  as  light  itself.  The  obeer\-attons 
of  the  Chaldeans  bad  taught  them  that  the  distances 
of  the  stars  from  the  earth  are  unequal,  and  that  light 
decreases  in  its  approach  to  the  earth,  oa  which  they 
concluded  tbat  light  ■tnams  forth  from  an  endless  funit> 
tain  far  removed  from  the  earth,  in  doing  which  it  fllla 
qiace  with  ita  beams,  and  forms  the  heavenly  bodiea  ia 
different  positions  and  of  different  magnitudes.  The 
creative  spirit  was  thervfore  set  forth  by  them  under 
the  image  of  an  eternal,  inexhaustible  fountain  of  light ; 
they  thought  this  fountain  was  to  the  universe  what 
the  aun  is  to  the  n^ioiu  lighted  and  wanned  by  Ua 
beams. 

As  light  becomes  leas  in  propagating  itself,  its  foun- 
tain must  be  of  an  inconceivable  subtlety  and  purity, 
and,  accordingly,  in  its  loHieet  condition,  intelligent. 
As  its  beams  are  removed  from  their  source  they  lose 
tbeir  activity,  and  by  the  gradual  waning  of  their  influ* 
ence  unk  from  their  original  perfection ;  they  therefore 
produced  different  existences  and  intelligences,  in  pro- 
porrion  as  they  became  more  distant  from  the  fountain 
of  light ;  at  last,  passirtg  from  one  element  into  another, 
they  lost  their  lightness,  were  pressed  together,  and 
made  dense,  till  they  became  corporeal,  and  produced 
chaos.  There  accordingly  was  between  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  earth  a  chain  of  intermediate  existences, 
whose  perfections  decreaaed  as  they  were  more  remote 
from  the  First  Great  Cause.  This  Supreme  Being  had 
comronnicated  in  a  Aotingnished  degree  his  primary 
radiations,  intelligence,  power,  productiveness ;  all  other 
emanations  had,  iu  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
highest  intelligence,  a  less  and  less  share  in  these  per- 
fections; and  thus  were  the  different  regions  of  light, 
from  the  moon  to  the  dwelling-place  of  tbe  Supreme^ 
filled  with  various  orders  of  apirita. 

The  space  whidi  contained  the  Vint  Cause,  or  Fonn- 
taia  of  radiations,  was  filled  with  pure  and  happy  in- 
telligences. Immediately  beneath  this  region  began  the 
corporeal  world,  or  the  empyreum,  which  was  a  bound- 
less space,  lighted  by  tbe  pure  light  which  flowed  im- 
mediately from  the  Great  Source;  this  empyreum  was 
tilled  with  an  infinitely  less  pure  fire  than  the  original 
light,  but  immeaMinbly  finer  than  all  bodies.  Below 
this  was  the  ether,  or  grooser  region,  filled  with  still 
grosser  fire.  Next  came  the  fixed  stan,  spread  over  a 
wide  region  where  the  thickest  parts  of  the  ethereal  fin 
had  come  together  and  formed  the  stars.  The  world 
of  planets  succeeded,  which  contained  the  sun,  moon, 
and  the  wandering  stars.  Then  came  the  last  order  of 
beinga— the  rude  elemenu  which  are  deprived  of  all  ac- 
tivity, and  witbstand  the  motiona  and  influence  of  light. 
The  different  parts  of  the  world  are  in  contact,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  upper  regions  can  influence  the  lower,  as 
well  as  descend  and  enter  into  them.  As  the  chaotic 
elements  were  without  shape  and  motion,  the  spirits  of 
tbe  higher  regions  must  have  formed  the  earth,  and  hu- 
man aouls  are  spirits  sprung  from  them.  To  these  spir- 
its from  above  the  system  of  the  Chaldeans  ascribed  all 
the  productions,  appearances,  and  movemanta  upnn  the 
earth.  Tbe  formation  of  the  human  body,  the  growth 
of  the  fhiita,  all  the  gifia  of  nature,  were  attributed  to 
beneficent  spirits.  In  the  space  below  the  moon,  in  the 
midst  of  night,  tempests  arose,  lightnings  threaded  the 
dark  clouds,  thunder  broke  forth  and  laid  waste  the 
earth ;  there  were  found  spirits  of  darkness,  corporeal 
demons  spread  through  tbe  air.  Often,  too,  were  dames 
of  fin  seen  to  rise  ont  of  tbe  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  the 
mountains  were  shaken.  Earthly  powers  or  itemona 
were  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth )  and 
sinoe  matter  was  held  to  be  without  activity,  all  move- 
ments were  attributed  to  spirits.  Storms,  volcanoes, 
tempesta,  appeared  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  de- 
stroy human  bapfuness;  and  these  denoons  were  held 
to  be  wicked  ^lirits  who  produced  these  evils;  to  them 
ever\'  unfortimate  event  was  ascribed,  and  a  sort  of  hi- 
arwby  w»  fon«d  of 
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done  in  the  case  of  the  good  spirits.  Bat  -why  did  not 
tlie  Snpreme  Hind  put  down,  by  an  exertion  of  his  pow- 
er, this  swarm  of  wicked  spirits?  Some  thought  it  was 
beiienib  the  dignity  of  the  Priman-  Essence  to  contend 
with  these  dsmons;  othen  were  of  opinion  that  these 
bad  spirita  were  naturally  indeetructilile,  and  as  the  Su- 
preme couhl  neither  destroy  nor  improve  them,  he  had 
beniahed  them  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  to  the  re- 
gion beneath  the  moon,  where  ther  indulged  in  their 
baseness  and  exerdsed  their  dominion :  in  order,  how- 
erer,  to  protect  the  human  race  against  liends  so  nu- 
merous and  fearful,  he  commissioned  good  spirits,  whose 
office  it  was  to  defend  men  against  these  corporeal  di^ 
moos.  As  the  good  and  the  bid  spirits  bad  various 
degrees  of  power  and  different  offices,  so  they  bad  names 
^ven  to  them  which  described  their  functions.  As  the 
good  spirits  were  under  an  obligation  to  protect  men 
and  furnish  succor  in  their  need,  they  were  compelled 
to  learn  human  language;  accordingly,  it  was  believed 
that  a  guaidian  angel  against  ever}'  evil  was  possessed 
by  every  one  who  bore  his  mysterious  name — ■  name 
wtateh  was  to  be  pronounced  only  when  saccor  was  need- 
ed. All  manner  of  names  were  tbcvefixe  devised,  by 
which  the  good  spirits  were  conjured  or  iufonned  of 
human  necessities;  and  all  the  combinations  of  the  al- 
phabet were  exhausted  in  order  to  bring  about  a  com- 
merce between  men  and  angels.  Here  is  the  wigin  of 
the  Cabala,  which  gave  strange  names  to  these  spirits 
in  order  to  bring  tbem  into  connection  with  men,  and 
by  this  means  to  do  wonderful  things  (Uatt  xii,  24-27), 
These  names  also  sometimes  served  to  drive  bad  spirits 
away:  tliey  were  a  kind  of  exorcism.  For  since  it  was 
believed  that  these  dsamons  had  been  banished  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  could  do  evil  only  in 
consequence  of  having  baffled  the  vigilance  of  the  guar- 
dian spirits  and  escaped  to  the  outer  world,  so,  it  was 
held,  they  were  compelled  to  flee  as  soon  as  they  heard 
the  name  of  the  good  angela  wboae  business  it  was  to 
keep  them  shut  np  in  subterrouean  caverns,  and  to  pun- 
ish them  if  they  ventured  from  their  prison-house.  A 
power,  too,  was  ascribed  to  the  name  of  the  spirit,  or  to 
the  image  which  marked  his  office  —  a  power  which 
forced  the  spirit  to  come  on  being  called ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  was  held  that  this  name  carved  on  a  stone  kept 
the  spirit  near  the  persun  who  wore  the  stone — a  no- 
tion in  which  is  probably  found  the  origin  of  talismans, 
fomwd  either  by  words  or  symbolical  figures. 

8.  Ca&alialio  Petiod.—li  is  uncertain  at  what  date  the 
earliest  Cabala  (i,  e.  Tradition)  received  a  definite  form; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  great  divisions  of 
which  it  is  composed, "  the  Chaiiot"  {JUtrctAahy  Ezek.  i), 
iiid the  Creation"  {BenMth,  Gen.  i),  found  a  wide  de- 
velopment befure  the  Christian  «a.  The  first  dealt  with 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  himself ;  the  second  with  his 
manifeatatiuii  in  Nature;  and  as  the  doctrine  was  hand- 
ed down  orally,  it  received  naturally,  both  from  its  ex- 
tent and  furm,  great  additions  from  foreign  sources.  On 
tl:c  one  side  it  was  open  to  the  Persian  doctrine  of 
emanation,  on  the  other  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation ;  and  the  tradition  was  deeply  impressed 
by  both  before  it  was  first  committed  to  writing  in  the 
7th  or  8th  century.  At  present  tbe  original  sources 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Cabala  are  the  S^hrr  Jezimh, 
or  Book  of  Creation,  and  the  Sephfr  Hazohnr,  or  Dock 
of  Splendor.  The  former  of  these  dates,  in  its  present 
form,  from  the  8th,  and  the  latter  from  the  18th  century 
(Zuiiz,  Gottetd.  VoHr.  d.  Juden,  p.  166;  Jellinek,  J^osm 
beit-Scktmtob  de  Lemt,  Leipe.  1851).  Both  are  hosed 
upon  a  system  of  pantheism.  In  the  Book  of  Creation 
the  cabalistic  ideas  are  given  in  their  btmplest  form, 
and  offnT  some  points  of  comparison  with  the  system  of 
the  Pythagoreans.  The  book  begins  with  an  enume- 
ration of  the  thirty-two  ways  of  wisdom  seen  in  the 
constitution  of  the  world ;  and  the  analysis  of  this  num- 
ber is  Buppoaed  to  conuin  the  key  to  tbe  mysteries  of 
Naturb  Tbe  primary  division  is  Into  10+22.  The 
number  10  represents  the  unStpMntk  (figurea)  whieb 


answer  to  the  ideal  world ;  22,  <m  tbe  other  band,  ths 
number  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  answers  to  the  wetld 
of  objects;  the  object  being  related  to  the  idea  as  a 
word,  formed  of  letters,  to  a  number.  Twenty-two 
again  is  equal  to  8+7+12;  and  each  of  these  nnrabei^ 
which  constantly  recur  in  the  0.-T.  Scriptmea,  is  iih 
vested  with  a  peoilior  meaning.  Generally  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  the  book  may  be  thus  represented : 
The  ultimate  Being  is  Divine  Wisdom  {Ckokmak,  n- 
<^ia).  The  universe  is  originally  a  hannonions  tboi^ht 
of  Wisdom  (Number,  Sephirak);  and  the  thought  a 
afterwards  expressed  in  letters,  which  fonn,  as  wMds, 
the  germ  of  thingiL  Han,  with  biatwofidd  nature,  thu 
represents  In  some  sense  the  whole  universe.  He  b  tbe 
mtcrooosiB  in  which  the  body  clothes  and  veils  tbe  sold, 
as  the  phenomenal  worid  veils  the  spirit  of  God.  It  ii 
iropoSNble  to  follow  out  here  the  deuils  of  this  syston, 
and  its  development  in  Zohar;  but  it  is  obvious  bow 
great  an  influence  it  must  have  exerdsed  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  The  calculadtm  of  the  nnmei- 
ical  worth  of  words  (comp.  Rev.  xiii,  18;  Gtm/Oria, 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  StM.  p.  446),  the  leacrtution  <^  words  bto 
inirial  letters  of  new  words  ilfolarieom,  Buxtorf,  p.  189), 
and  the  transpo«ti<Hi  or  interchange  of  letters  (rcMS-. 
rah),  were  used  to  obtain  the  inner  meaning  of  tbe  text; 
and  these  practices  have  continued  to  affect  modem  Jew- 
ish exegeais. 

The  fragments  tiS  Berosus,  preserved  by  Eusebiua  and 
Joaephns,  and  to  be  found  in  Scaliger  {De  Kmmia. 
Tmp.),  and  more  fully  in  Frinidus  Gr.  xiv,  17&), 
afford  some  information  on  the  subject  of  ChaidMB 
philosophy.  Berosus  was  a  pffiest  of  the  god  Baal,  at 
Babylon,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  On  the 
naturalistic  philosophy  of  the  Jews  in  general,  tbe 
Talmud  and  other  works  of  the  Jewish  nbbins  may 
also  be  advantageously  consulted,  together  witb  the  fol- 
lowing outboriticB:  Euseb.  ./*nt;>.  ix,  10;  Phikt, 
D»  Mig.  Mm, ;  Selden,  De  Dm  Sj/ri*,  Pruleg.  8 ;  Stan* 
ley,  fftif.  o/  Oritmtat  Pkilotopkgt  Kleuker.  Cthrr  At 
iVafur  und  dm  Vrtprwtg  drr  Etaanalioiulekn  hn  dm 
Kabbalulea  (Riga,  1788) ;  Molitor,  PkOot.  der  GtaAidOt 
(1827-28);  Hartraann,  Die  tatge  VeiMicfw^  dtm  A.  T. 
mU  den  y.  (1831);  Ketzer,  Lexicon  von  P.  Fritz  (1888); 
Brucken,  Hitf.-CrH.  PkU. ;  Ktler,  GftekickU  der  PUL; 
Nork,  VersUiehmde  Ms/tholoffie  (1836);  Lutterbeck, 
Neu-tfH.  Ltkrbegriff,  i,  223~8M;  Reusa,  Kabbah^  in 
Herzc^'s  Ettcyklop. ;  Joel,  Die  ReHjpom^A&ie.  d.  JSeiar 
(1849);  Westcott,fnfrDdto<;oiprit,p.l81-184;  Vrtndk, 
Im  KabbaU  (1843).    See  Cabals 

II.  The  PhUotophu  of  History.— The  philosophy  of 
the  Jews  is,  as  luu  been  seen  froio  the  above  ouliine  of 
its  naturalistic  relations,  essentially  a  moral  phUosophr, 
resting  on  a  definite  connectioa  with  God.  Tbe  doc- 
trines of  Creation  and  Providence,  of  an  Infinite  Divine 
Person  and  of  a  responNble  human  will,  which  else- 
where form  the  ultimate  limits  of  ^)eculation,  are  heie 
assumed  at  the  outset.  The  difficulties  which  they  io- 
vulve  are  but  rarely  noticetl.  Even  when  they  art 
canvassed  most  deeply,  a  moral  answer  drawn  from  the 
great  duties  of  life  is  that  in  which  the  questioner  finds 
repose.  The  eoriier  chapteis  of  Genesis  contain  an  in- 
troduction t4i  tbe  direct  training  of  the  people  which 
follows.  Premature  and  partial  developments,  king- 
doms based  on  godless  might,  stand  in  contrast  wiihi 
(he  slow  foundation  of  the  divine  polity.  To  distin- 
giiish  rightly  the  moral  principles  which  were  socce*' 
sively  called  out  in  this  latter  work  would  be  to  write 
a  history-  of  Israel;  but  the  phikmphtcal  signi&cance 
of  the  ereat  crises  through  which  the  people  passed 
lies  upon  the  surface.  The  call  of  Abraham  set  fiffth 
at  once  the  central  lesson  of  faith  in  the  Unseen,  on 
which  all  others  were  raised.  The  father  of  the  natinn 
was  first  isolated  from  all  natural  ties  before  he  received 
the  promise;  his  heir  was  the  son  of  his  extreme  age; 
his  inheritance  was  to  him  "as  a  strange  land."  The 
history  of  tbe  patriarchs  brought  out  into  ytt  dearer 
light  tbe  "overeig^^sr  jjfjj^t^rateer  was  pn- 
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fani  before  the  elder;  raffering  prepired  the  way  for 
■fety  and  triompb.  God  was  seen  to  make  a  cov- 
nunt  with  (MD,  and  bis  action  was  written  in  tb«  rec- 
unli  of  a  cboaen  familT.  A  new  leni  followed,  A  na- 
udd  gKw  Bp  in  the  pretence  of  Egyptian  culture.  Per- 
Mcatian  onited  elements  wUch  teem  otberwiae  to  have 
IwHioB  the  point  of  being  abaorbed  by  foreign  powers. 
Uod  rereakd  bimaelf  now  to  the  people  in  the  wider 
rdaiioas  of  Lawgiver  and  Judge.  The  aoHtary  disci- 
piinc  of  the  desert  familiarized  them  with  his  majesty 
and  hb  mercy.  The  wisdom  of  Egypt  was  hallowed 
to  new  usee.  The  promised  land  was  gained  by  the 
open  working  of  a  divine  Sovereign.  The  outlines  of 
■atiooal  faith  were  written  in  defeat  and  victory ;  and 
the  work  of  the  theocracy  dosed.  Human  paation  then 
dnined  a  donioant  influence.  The  people  required  a 
Uofr  A  fixed  Temple  was  aubstitated  for  the  shifling 
Tiberaacle  llmeaofdiarupcion  and  disaster  followed; 
and  the  voice  of  prophets  declared  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  the  kingdom.  In  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  de- 
l<at  and  desolatiou  the  borixoo  of  fa<^  was  extended. 
The  kiwgdom  which  man  had  prematurely  founded  was 
Mm  to  be  the  image  of  a  nobler  *^kiD(^lom  of  God." 
Tbe  nation  learned  its  connection  with  "  all  the  kin- 
dled of  the  eanh."  Tbe  Captivity  confirmed  the  le»- 
Mo,  and  after  it  the  Dispersion.  The  moral  effecta  of 
these,  and  the  indneoce  which  Persian,  Greek,  and  Ro- 
man, the  inherittm  of  all  tbe  wisdom  of  tbe  East  and 
West,  exercised  up<ui  the  Jews,  have  been  elsewhere 
noticed.  See  CvRtTfi;  DisPRBSKth  The  divine  disci* 
phae  dosed  before  the  ^ledal  human  diidpiine  began. 
Tbe  persona]  relations  of  God  to  the  individual,  the 
(tmily,  tbe  nation,  mankind,  were  establubed  in  inef- 
fscetUc  hisbiry,  and  then  other  trutbs  were  brought 
into  faannony  with  these  in  the  long  period  of  silence 
vbiuh  Kparalea  the  two  Testaments.  I^t  the  har- 
mony was  not  always  perfect.  Two  partial  forma  of 
rtligioiiB  philosnphy  arose.  On  the  one  side  tbe  pre- 
dominance  of  the  Chaldean  or  Persian  element  gave 
riie  to  the  Cabala;  on  the  other  tbe  predominance  of 
the  Greek  dement  issued  in  Alexandrian  tbeosophy. 

Before  these  one-sided  developments  of  the  truth 
were  made  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  divine  gov- 
tnunent  found  expression  in  words  as  well  as  in  life. 
Tbe  I^alms,  which,  among  the  other  infinite  lessons 
that  tbey  convey,  give  a  deep  inugbt  into  the  need  of 
a  penonal  apprehrasion  of  truth,  everywhere  declare 
the  absulnte  sovereignty  of  God  over  the  material  and 
DMnil  worUs.  The  classical  scholar  cannot  fail  to  be 
■track  with  the  frequency  of  natural  imagery,  and  with 
the  dose  connection  which  u  assumed  to  exist  between 
man  ukI  nature  as  parts  of  one  vast  order.  The  con- 
trdof  all  the  dements  by  one  AU-wise  Governor,  stand- 
ies  out  in  clear  contrast  with  the  ddfleation  of  isolated 
ot^i^  b  no  leas  essentially  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
Mdittii^uished  from  Greek  thonghc  In  the  world  of 
artioo  Providence  sunds  over  against  fate,  the  univer- 
wl  kingdom  against  the  individual  state,  the  true  and 
liw  ri^t  against  the  beautiful  Pure  a|)eciilation  may 
find  Hule  scope,  but  ^>ecularion  guided  by  these  great 
l*«a  will  never  cease  to  affect  most  deeply  the  intel- 
tmnal  culture  of  men.  (Comp.  especially  Psa.  viii, 
xii,  xxtx,  I,  Ixv,  Ixviii,  Ixxvii,  txx\'iii,  Ixxxix,  xcv, 
vrii,rir,cvi,cxxzvi,cxlvii,etc.  It  will  be  seen  that 
tht  same  character  is  found  in  Psdms  of  every  date.) 
For  a  late  and  very  remarkable  development  of  this 
phtloMTpby  of  Nature,  see  Dillmaun,  Da*  B.  Henoch,  xiv, 

XT. 

One  man  above  all  is  distinguished  among  the  Jews 
■t  *  the  wise  man."  The  descripdon  which  is  given 
sT  Us  writings  serves  as  a  commentary  on  the  national 
view  of  philnophy.  "  And  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  east  country,  and 

the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  .  .  .  And  be  spake  three  thou- 
•and  proverbs ;  and  his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five. 
And  be  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Leba- 
BM  crea  unto  tbe  hyssop  that  qitingeth  out  of  the 


wall:  he  spake  also  of  beaata,  and  of  fowl,  and  oTmep. 
ing  things,  and  of  fishes"  (1  Kings  iv,  80-33).  The  les- 
son of  practical  duty,  the  full  utterance  of  "a  lai^c 
heart"  (ver.  29),  the  careful  stndy  of  tlod's  creatures— 
this  is  the  sum  of  wisdom.  Yet  in  fact  the  ver^-  prac- 
tical aim  of  this  philosophy  leads  to  the  revdation  of 
tbe  most  sublime  truth.  Wisdom  was  gradually  fdt 
to  be  a  person,  throned  hy  God,  and  holding  cnnrerae 
with  men  (Prov.viii),  She  was  seen  to  stand  in  open 
enmity  with  "  the  strange  woman,"  who  sought  to  draw 
them  aside  by  sensuous  attractions;  and  thus  a  new 
step  was  made  towards  tbe  centrd  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity—the IncanuiUon  of  the  Word. 

Two  books  of  the  Bible — Job  and  Eccleuaatea — of 
which  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  belongs  to  the  period  of 
the  close  of  tbe  kingdom,  approach  more  nearly  than 
any  othen  to  the  type  of  phikwophicd  discussions.  But 
in  both  the  problem  is  moral  and  not  metaphysicaL 
The  one  deals  with  the  evils  which  afilict  "  the  perfect 
and  upright;"  the  other  with  tbe  vanity  of  dl  the  pur- 
suits and  pleasures  of  earth.  In  the  one  we  are  leil  for 
an  answer  to  a  vision  of  "  the  enemy"  to  whom  a  par- 
tial  and  temporary  power  over  man  is  conceded  (Job 
i,  6-12) ;  in  the  other  to  that  great  future  when  "God 
shall  bring  every  work  to  judgment"  (EccL  xii,  14). 
Tbe  method  of  inquiry  is  in  both  cases  abrupt  and  ir- 
regular. One  clew  after  another  is  followed  out,  and 
at  length  abandoned ;  and  the  find  solution  is  obtained, 
not  by  a  consecutive  process  of  reason,  but  by  an  au- 
thoritative utterance,  wdcomed  by  faith  as  the  truth, 
towards  which  all  partial  eflbrta  bad  tended.  (Comp. 
Maurice,  Mornl  and  Afeti^Agmeal  Phtlotophjf,  Ist  ed.) 

The  Captivity  necessarily  exercised  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  Jewish  thoughC  The  teaching  of  Persia 
seems  to  bare  been  designed  to  supply  important  ele- 
ments in  tbe  education  of  the  chosen  people.  But  it 
did  yet  more  (ban  this.  The  imagery  of  Ezekiel  (ch. 
i)  ga\-e  an  apparent  sanction  to  a  new  tana  of  mysticd 
speculation.  The  contact  of  the  Jews  with  Perda  thus 
gave  rise  to  a  traditional  mysticism.  Tbeir  contact 
with  Greece  was  mailed  by  tbe  rise  of  distinct  sects. 
In  tbe  3d  century  B.C.  the  great  doctor  Antigonus  of 
Socho  bears  a  Greek  name,  and  popular  belief  pointed 
to  him  as  the  teacher  of  Sadoc  and  Boethns,  the  sup- 
posed founders  of  Jewish  rationdism.  At  any  rate,  we 
may  dale  from  this  time  the  twofold  division  of  Jewish 
speculation  which  correqwnds  to  the  chief  tendencies 
of  practicd  philosophy.  Tbe  Sadducees  appear  as  the 
supporters  of  human  freedom  in  its  widest  scope ;  the 
I'harisocs  of  a  religious  Stoicism.  At  a  later  time  tbe 
cyde  of  doctrine  wbs  completed,  when  by  a  natural  re- 
action the  Esseiies  eslablinhed  a  mystic  asceticism. 
The  characteristics  of  these  sects  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
It  is  enough  now  to  point  out  tbe  position  which  they 
occupy  in  the  history  of  Judaism  (comp.  Westcott,  In- 
Irod.  to  Gotprlt,  p.  60-66).  At  a  later  period  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Maccabees  (q.v.)  is  a  very  interesting  example 
of  Jewish  moral  (Sii)ic)  teaching.   See  Si-xrrs,  Jkwish. 

The  conception  of  wisdom  which  appears  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs  was  elaborated  iv-ith  greater  detail  af- 
terwards [see  WisDOH  of  Solomon],  both  in  Pdesline 
[see  EccLBSiAsncus]  and  in  Egypt;  but  the  doctrine 
of  ihe  Word  is  of  greater  speculative  interest.  Both 
doctrines,  indeed,  sprang  from  the  same  cause,  and  indi- 
cate Ihe  desire  to  find  some  mediating  power  between 
God  and  the  world,  and  to  remove  tbe  direct  appear- 
ance and  action  of  God  from  a  materid  sphere.  The 
personification  of  Wisdom  represents  only  a  secondary 
power  in  reUtion  to  God;  the  Logos,  in  the  double 
sense  of  Reason  (Xoyoc  kvha&tTOii  and  Word  (Xoyoc 
irpo^opticttc),  both  in  relation  to  God  and  in  relation  to 
the  universe.  The  first  nse  of  ihe  term  Word  (Stemra), 
based  upon  the  common  formula  of  the  prophets,  is  in 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos  (Ist  century  B.C.),  in  which 
"  the  Word  of  God"  is  commonly  substituted  for  God  in 
bia  immediate,  penond  reUtions  with  man  (Werdcott, 
Intrvd.  to  GotpeU,  p.  187);  Sl^il^jst,;^!^^^!^ 
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tliis  traditional  reDil«ring  t  fuller  doctrine  grew  up. 
But  there  Is  a  clesr  difference  between  the  i<lea  of  the 
Wurd  then  prevalent  in  Palcetine  and  that  current  at 
Alexandria,  In  Palestine  the  Word  appean  aa  the  out- 
ward mediator  between  God  and  man,  like  the  Angel  of 
the  Oorenant;  at  Alexandria  it  appewn  aa  the  spiritual 
connecUon  which  upens  the  way  to  revelation.  The  pref- 
ace to  John's  tiospel  includes  the  element  of  truth  in 
both.  In  the  Greek  apocryphal  books  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  Word  (yet  comp.  Wiad.  xviii,  15).  For  the 
Alexandrian  teaching  it  is  necessary  to  look  alone  to 
Pbilo  (cir.  RC  20-A.D.  50);  and  the  ambiguity  in  the 
meaning  uf  the  Uieek  term,  which  baa  already  been  no- 
ticed, produces  the  greatest  coofuaiun  in  hia  treatment  of 
tbeHibJect.  In  PhUo  language  dunineen  over  thought 
He  haa  no  one  clear  and  conHfltcnt  view  of  the  Logos. 
At  times  he  assigns  to  it  divine  attribatea  and  personal 
action ;  and  then  again  he  affirms  decidedly  the  abso- 
lute indivisibility  of  the  divine  nature.  The  tendency 
of  hia  teaching  is  to  lead  to  the  conception  of  a  twofold 
personality  in  the  Godhead,  though  he  shrinks  from  the 
recognidon  of  such  a  doctrine  {De  Monarch.  %  b;  Dt 
Soma.  $  87;  QnoiL  det.  pot.  iiu.  ^  De  Somn.  §  S9, 
etc.).  Above  all,  his  idea  of  the  Logos  was  wholly  dis- 
connected from  all  Messianic  hopes,  and  was  rather  the 
pbtlosiiphic  substitute  for  them.  (See  Westcott,  ItUrod. 
to  Gon/ieU,  p.  188-141;  D'Shne,  Jiid.- A  Ux.  Ridigiont- 
pA>/of.[l834];Gfri>rer,/>Aib*,etc[1835];  Domer.Die 
Lehre  v.  d.  Penan  CkHstii  i,  28  aq.;  Lucke,  Comm.  i, 
207,  who  givea  an  account  of  the  eariier  Uterature.J 
See  Philosophy,  Greek. 

On  the  general  subject,  see  Buch,  Weuheit*khre  der 
Hebrder  (Strasb.  1851);  Nicolas,  Les  doctrines  rrU- 
gxfjuen  da  Jai/s  (Par.  I860). 

PhilostorgiUB  (^iXoarupyioc),  an  Eastern  eccle- 
siasrical  historian  of  some  note,  wu  a  native  ofBorissus, 
in  Cappadocio.  He  was  the  son  of  Carterius  and  Eulam- 
pia,  and  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Vakns, 
in  A.D.  368,  according  to  Oothofiedus  {Protfff.ad  PMloat. 
p.  6,  etc),  about  A.D.  867,  according  to  Voswus  {De 
Hist.Gr.p.3H).  He  was  twenty  years  old  when  Euno- 
miu9  (q.  V.)  was  expelled  from  Casarea.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Constantinople,  and,  together  with  his  father, 
warmly  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Eunomius.  Fhilos- 
torgiiis  wrote  an  ecclesiasdcat  history,  from  the  heresy 
of  Anus,  in  A.D.  800,  to  the  period  when  Theodosiua 
the  Younger  conferred  the  empire  of  the  Wect  on  Valen- 
tinian the  Younger  (A.D.  425).  The  work,  composed 
in  twelve  books,  began  respectively  with  the  twelve 
letters  of  hia  name,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  acrostic. 
In  this  history  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  extolling  the 
Ariana  and  Cunomians,  while  he  overwhelmed  the  ortho- 
dox party  'with  abuse,  with  the  single  exception  of  Greg- 
ory ofNazianzum.  Photius  chargu  Pbiloitorgiua  with 
introducing  gross  misr^resentatinns  and  unfounded 
statements,  and  says  that  the  work  is  not  a  history,  but 
a  panegyric  upon  the  heretics.  Philastorgiun,  never- 
theless, was  a  man  of  learning,  and  was  possesned  of 
considerable  geof^phical  and  astronomical  knowle<1ge. 
Being  a  heretic,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his 
work  haa  not  come  down  to  ua.  An  abstract  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  made  by  HiotiuB  in  a  aeparate  work,  which 
has  been  preserved.  Pholiua  characterizes  him  bb  be- 
ing elegant  in  bis  style,  making  use  of  figurativ  e  ex- 
pressions, though  not  in  excess.  His  figures  were,  how- 
ever, sometimes  harsh  and  far-fctcbcd, and  his  narrative 
involved  and  indistinct  (I'hol.  SM.  cod.  40).  Pho- 
tins's  abatnet  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1043  by 
Jac.  Godefhn,  or  Gothofredus,  entitled  Eixltnastka  hi$- 
toria,  h  Cotulan/mo  M,  A  riiqm  mitiis  ad  tua  utgue  (em- 
porn,  libri  rii  a  Pkotio  in  tpilomm  contracH;  nunc 
primam  editi  a  Jacobo  Golhofredo,  Gr.  et  I^at.  cum  tup- 
pUmfntit  iioimuUiA,  tndicfque  aecurato,  ex  prvUxioribut 
dttirrtafioHibug  (Lugd.  1643,  4to),  and  in  a  somewhat 
corrected  form,  with  a  new  Latin  translation,  by  H.  Vale- 
•ius  (Paris,  1C73),  together  with  the  ecclesiastical  bis- 
tory  of  Tbeodoritua,  Evagriiu,  and  Theodonis;  also  by 


Reading,  Ex  eccUeiaatidt  Philottorgii  hittoriis  rpitomt, 
et/n^menta  (Cantabr.  1720).  There  is  also  a  Freodi 
version:  Abr^  de  tHittuiit  de  FEgiite  de  Pkdattoryt 
(Paris,  1676).  See  Fabricius,  BiU.  Gr.  vii,  4S0,  uc; 
VoaduB,  Dt  Bitt.  Gr.  p.  813,  etc.;  ScbdU,  GetA.  dtr 
GrieA.  Ut.  iii,  818.— Smith,  Diet,  afGr.  amd  Bom.  Bleg. 
a.  V.  See  Dowling,  lidrod.  to  Churtk  Hitt.;  Boek, 
Eedei.  Biog.  vili,  72 ;  Hagenbach,  Hiti,  of  Doctrita,  i, 
328;  Jottxn,  Remarka,  ii,  121;  Stanley-,  Uitt.  of  EaM, 
CA.  p.  168 ;  Standlin,  GeidL  d.  Kirchei^eack.  p.  72. 

PhUOBtratna,  Flavius,  a  famous  Greek  Sophttf, 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  L«nuios,  and  was  bom  in 
the  second  half  of  the  Sdcentniy  of  our  an.  Hclaeghi 
rhetoric  first  at  Athens,  and  Euselnia  therefore  oOi 
htm  an  Athenian,  but  Ennapius  and  Suidaa  always  speak 
of  him  as  a  Lcmnian,  and  he  himself  bints  in  bis  U/t 
of  ApoilowusXhvL  he  used  10  be  at  Lemnos  when bewti 
young.  He  frequented  the  schools  of  the  Sophists,  and 
mentions  having  beard  Damianus  of  Epheaus,  Pndm 
Naucratitas,  and  Hippodromus  of  Larissa.  This  shows 
that  be  liv^  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus  (193- 
212),  He  also  taught  at  Rome,  when  he  becune  koomi 
and  was  patronized  1^  the  empress  Julia,  tfa«  wife  irf 
Septimius  Severus,  who  was  partial  to  the  leaned,  and 
was  Bumamed  "  the  philosophic,"  because  she  gatbcfed 
about  herself  such  a  brilliant  circle  of  scholant  She 
commisnoned  him  to  compile  the  biography  of  Apcdlo- 
nius  of  Tyana  from  some  memoirs  written  1^  a  certain 
Damis  of  Nineveh,  who  had  accompanied  PbiloatrstiK 
in  his  peregrinations,  and  which  had  come  into  her  pos- 
session. Philoetratus  professes  also  to  have  used  in  Us 
compilation  a  collection  of  letters  of  Apollonius,  which 
were  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Hadrian,  and  were 
placed  by  that  emperor  in  his  palace  at  Antinm,  togeth- 
er with  certain  responses  of  the  Oracle  of  Trophooiui, 
which  Apollonius  had  also  collected.  The  biographrr 
availed  himself  also,  according  to  hia  own  statement,  of 
the  narrative  of  a  certain  Haximua  who  had  known 
Apollonina,  The  book  of  PhiloBtnttus  diqdays  gmt 
credulity  in  the  compiler,  and  a  great  want  of  critical 
discriminatioD ;  it  also  contains  many  anachroninns  and 
geographical  errors.  Huet  and  othcn  have  imagined 
that  the  object  of  Pbilostratus  was  to  write  a  parody  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  but  this  seems  doubtful :  the  parody, 
if  intended  as  such,  ia  too  gross;  besides  whirb,  it  ap- 
pears fVom  the  testimony  of  Lampridius  (£.(/>  of-ilfx, 
Sevena),  that  Christ  was  really  worshipped  by  fnme  tt 
the  later  heathen  emperor?,  together  with  Abrahan^ 
Orpheus,  and  ApoUnnins,  these  being  all  looked  apoa 
as  holy  men  and  tutelary  genit.  That  Apnllontua  of 
Tyana  was  a  real  character,  a  philosopher,  and  a  travel- 
ler appears  from  various  passages  of  ancient  aniboo; 
but  it  if  remarkable  that  no  one  mentions  him  mHtl 
neatly  a  centuiy  after  the  tine  assigned  for  his  death. 
The  empress  JaKa,  a  Syiian  by  birth,  was  probably  fond 
of  the  marvellous ;  and  Philostratns,  intending  to  entrr- 
tain  her,  inserted  in  his  book  all  the  wonderful  stori« 
he  could  collect  relative  to  his  hero.  It  seems,  however, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  great  stniggle  between  the  hea- 
then and  Christian  religions  under  Diocletian  and  hia  in- 
mediate  successors,  some  of  the  heathen  writers  thoaght 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  Ljfe  of  Apoitomtt  as  a 
kind  of  counterpoitw  to  the  Go^iel  narrative.  Hierodea. 
prefect  of  Alexandria,  and  an  enemy  of  the  Christian*, 
wrote  a  bonk  with  that  object,  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
parison between  the  Itfe  of  Apollonius  by  PhiloMratas 
and  that  of  Christ,  of  which  book  Eusebius  wrote  a  refu- 
tation: EueebiiPampkiHAaimadternoiiitiKPkUottrM 
de  Apoihmo  Tsunean  Commeittariot  o6  vutttrntam  am 
ilio  ab  Hierode  Christi  comparalionem,  adamuta.  Lac- 
tantina  {Oicin.  Itutit.  v,  3)  also  combats  the  same  notion 
as  absurd.  Augustine  (Epitt.  4)  refen  to  Apolhnius 
as  a  magician  whom  the  heathens  compared  with  Christ. 
{See  Tittemont,  ffitt.det  Etnpereurt  Aomumf, ^-uL ii, and 
Bayle's  article  Apolloniut  de  T'yoflc)  The  other  works 
of  Pbilostratus  are,  The  Liveg  *if  the  SophitU,  in  two 
1  books  (ed.  by  ^>^f^f^^}^^^^t^iy^^**«'^> « 
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fOiBiBenU  oo  the  Uvea  of  some  of  the  heroes  of  Hotner, 
in  Uie  >bape  of  a  dialogue  (ed.  by  Bousonade,  Paris, 
1606, 8ra) : — IcoHtt,  or  descriptions  of  sixty-four  paiiit- 
ingi  which  were  in  a  punico  near  Neapolis  by  the  sm- 
*bore  (these  deacriptioas  conuin  valuable  iufonnstion 
cMMfDtng  the  aute  of  ancient  art)  (ed.  by  ¥.  Jscobe 
■Ml  F.  ti.  Wekker,  Leipa.  8voJ  i—t:pisUrt,  mostly 
erotic,  excepting  ■  few  on  matteia  of  literature;  one, 
which  i»  inscribed  to  Julia  Augusta,  ia  an  apology  fur 
the  SophistSi  Pbilnstratua  wrote  also  many  other  works, 
tncfc  ss  a  {jtriam  SMttoriaim,  oraiions,  etc,  but  they 
m  k«t.  Dilfereiit  editions  of  all  the  existing  works 
t/  PhikMtratos  hare  been  published.  Those  by  Horel- 
lin  (Paris,  l«O0)  and  Olearius  (Leip*.  1709,  ful.)  are 
good,  but  a  better  one,  far  more  critical  and  correct,  is 
tb«  by  Kayser  (Znrieb,  IS44, 4to),  with  a  valuable  body 
of  notes  oa  each  work.  There  are  separate  eiliiions  of 
the  livn  of  the  Sophists.  See  Neander,  Clirufian  Dog- 
McM,i,  192  sq.;  Baar,  ApoUumui  r.  Tgana  u.  Chrielug 
(Tab.  1882):  Alai^  Kircke-gnch.  i,  149;  Ritter,  Hitf. 
a/  Pkiio*.:  Snith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v.; 
Batter,  Hut.  of  AmdaU  /^UbMp%  voL  ii;  Lardner, 
W«ri>  (M  Index). 

PhUotiiela  (^Xodi/a,  i  e.  ike  loet  of  God),  is  a 
tmn  which  was  •omeiimea  applied  by  ancient  Christian 
writers  to  the  nwaastic  life,  because  those  who  embraced 
that  life  pcofeased  to  mmunce  all  for  the  love  of  (lod. 
UcfKe  TbeodoreC  entitles  one  of  his  books  PhUotktvt 

PhlloUieoa  HlBtorla  (^u^toc  Imvpia,  Gnd- 
htitg  kutnry),  the  name  given  by  Theodoret,  the  well- 
kaown  ommentator,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  to  his  lives  of 
tUny  ascetics  or  Eastern  monkfc  "Tlieir  virlues,"  he 
omkmu, "  cannot  be  adequately  described,"  and  he  re- 
lates the  noet  ntfoonding  prodigies  of  them.  The  tract 
is  in  the  third  (olio  of  ^rmood's  edition  of  hia  works. 

See  PlIILOTHXIA. 

FbUottaeus  (♦iXflSwc)  (I),  Eastern  prelate, 
tloartshed  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria  about  A.D.  995. 
lit  was  a  man  of  luxurious  habits  and  a  most  scandal- 
oos  eourte  of  life.  Philothens  wrote  four  works,  the 
titles  of  which,  as  translated  from  the  Arabic,  are,  De- 
rianOor: — ttiira CommaUa/orumf  et  D^ramliumn Ha- 
rttinm:  —  Mretio  Areattonim: — AutMoffraphia. 
AD  of  ibese  works  are  lost,  and  it  dnea  not  appear 
whether  the  author  wrote  in  Arabic  or  in  Creek.  A 
Oe  Mamdatis  Itomimi  notiri  Jttu  Christ  (ed. 
Greek  and  Latin  by  P.  Poasinus  in  his  A»cetica\  is  as- 
cn1)ed  to  one  8.  PihHbeus,  perhaps  the  same  person. 
S(cCsTc//u/. /.if/.adan.996;  Bmiih,  Dkt.  of  Gr.  and 
Ram.  Biog.  a.  v. 

PhUothens  (2)  Cooclxcb,  also  an  Eastetn  eod«- 
■aatic.  doorished  aa  patriarch  of  Conatanlinople.  He 
waa  prubaUy  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  !4th  century, 
aarf  eariy  look  the  monai4ic  habiL  After  living  fur  a 
ranndenble  time  as  a  monk  tit,  and  afterwards  as  su- 
perisr  uf,  the  convent  of  St.  Ijiura  on  Mount  Sinai,  he 
wia  appointed  archbishop  of  Heradeia  (before  1354). 
la  1S5&  he  waa  employed  by  Ibe  emperor  John  Canu- 
naenna  in  bringing  about  a  recxmciliation  bHween 
Miehad,  the  aon,  ai^  John  PaheokiguB,  the  aon-in-hiw 

the  emperor;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen 
fstriaivh  of  CmiBtanlinople,  iu  the  place  of  CaUislus, 
■hn.  however,  reco«red  his  see  after  John  Palnologus 
had  taken  possession  of  Constantinople.  Callistus,  how- 
mr,  difid  soon  afterwards,  and  now  Phitolheus  was 
mat  mofe  placed  in  the  patriarchal  chair,  which  post 
ks  sempssd  with  great  dignity  tiU  hb  death,  which  oc- 
(wnd  bi  1371,  according  to  Cave,  or  in  lS7e  according 
Is  Ibe  Ckromolo^  nformnta  of  J.  B.  Riccioli  quoted 
br  Fabridua.  We  append  the  titles  of  the  most  im- 
ynrtau  of  the  numerous  works  of  Philotheus,  very  few 
•f  which  have  bem  published :  TAturgia  et  Ordo  uufi- 
i*mdi  Dioamnt,  printed  In  latin  in  the  Wth  vol  of 
ML  Pol  Mar.  :—fJbn  »  Aioirrlielici,  a  defence  of 
Ui  fricaA  tbe  oehbfaicd  Pdana,  euant  in  diftrent  li- 


braries:— Strmo  Eneomiatfiaa  m  tre»  Hierarduu,  Ba- 
niiam,  Grrfforiim  Tket>logum,et  Joataem  CArysos/oMHin, 
Utin,  in  the  26th  vol.  oTBibi.  Pal,  Max.,  Gr.  and  UL 
by  Jac,  Ponunus,  together  with  Philippi  Solitarii  Di- 
optra  (Ingobttadt,  1604, 8vo);  by  Fronio  DucKUR,in  the 
2d  voLof  ^  Hcftf  ur.  Patr.  (Pwis,  1624)  -.—Oralio  de  Ctw, 
Ur.  aud  Lat.  apud  tiretaer.  Ik  Crvee  (Ingobtadt,  1616, 
foL  voL  ii);  there  is  another  Oratio  de  Cruet,  in  the 
same  volume,  which  is  attributed  by  some  to  our  Phi- 
lotheus ; — Oralio  in  terliam  Jtjuninruin  Domimcam,  Gr. 
and  Lat.  (ibid.)  \~Rtfutalin  A  natkematiamorvm  ab  Itar- 
tnewpvlo  tcriplontm,  Gr.  and  Lat.  apud  Leunclar.  Jvt. 
Gr.  Som.  lib,  iv:  —  Confutalia  Capilvm  xtn  Acindymi 
et  Bartaami,  extant  in  iiS.i'-Homilia:— Compendium 
de  (EeoKonua  CkritH,  etc.  Wharton,  in  Cave,  and  Fa- 
bricius  give  a  catalogne  of  the  nutnertHia  worics  of  Phi- 
lotheus. See  Fabricius,  BibL  Grac.  xi,  618,  etc, ;  Cave, 
Hitl.  /.HI.  sil  an.  1862.  See  Smith,  Did.  Gr.  and  Bom. 
Biog.  8.  v.;  Neale,  Mist,  nf  the  Etul.  Church  (Patriar* 
chate  of  Constantinople), 

Pbilotliena  (8)  Honachvb  or  Sa*(ctus,  an  un. 
known  monk,  wrote  De  A/andalia  Domim  nottri  Jfiu 
CArwri,ed.Gr.and  Lat.  in  P.  Pnssinus's  j4Mvfic(i  (Paris, 
1684).  Although  thia  work  bean  the  same  tiUe  aa 
the  one  quoted  above  under  the  head  Philotheua  No.  1, 
the  works  are  apparently  by  ditferent  aulhorsy  Sea 
Fabriciu^  Bibl.  Gnte.  xi,  fil9;  Cave.  Hitl.  Litl.  ViuaU 
i,p.l7,  ed.  Oxon. 

niUothens  (4),  arcbbuhop  of  Selymbria,  of  un- 
known age,  wrote  Oratio  m  T.  Agothomaini,  which  is 
still  extant  in  HS. 

Philoxenlan  Veraitm.  See  Striac  Vxnsimis, 

PhUoxSntU  or  Bagdad,  an  Eastern  prelate  of 
some  distinction  as  an  author,  also  known  as  Ltnarvt 
Bar-Sapta,  fiourishcd  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury as  bishop  of  Bagdad.  This  episcopate  was  founde<l 
in  762,  but  Pbiloxenus  is  the  flnt  incumbent  of  wh»m 
we  have  any  notice.  His  character  seems  to  have  been 
a  questionable  one,  for  in  the  year  829  he  waa  deposed, 
on  which  he  appealed  to  Alaiimeon,  the  caliph,  by  whom 
the  sentence  was  confirmed.  Pbiloxenus  is  the  author 
of  a  Syro-Jacobite  liturgy,  which  is  in  nowise  remark- 
able. *  See  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  EoMlem  Church  (Introd.), 

i,  829. 

PbllozSnna  op  Mabuo  or  Hikrapolis,  an  East- 
em  prelate  of  some  note,  flourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fith  century.  He  was  a  devoted  Jacobite,  and 
for  his  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  tlwir  doclrinea  ia  reck- 
oned among  the  stints  of  that  branch  of  the  Syrian 
Church,  He  was  bishop  of  Uabug,  to  which  see  he 
was  consecrated  by  Peter  the  Fuller,  after  A.D.  486, 
though  he  is  said  not  to  have  been  baptized.  He  is  the 
suthor  of  two  Jacobite  liturgies,  of  which  only  one  is 
authenticated.  The  other  is,  according  to  Neale,  "a 
sadly  inflated  specimen  of  medisBval  taste  in  the  East." 
He  is  also  noted  as  the  translator  of  certain  portions  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  into  Syrian,  and  aa  the  supervisor 
of  a  general  and  complete  verrion.  Be^dea,  be  was  the 
head  of  the  Honophysites  about  fiOO,  when  they  fought 
with  Nestorianism  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  See 
Neale,  Bi^t.  of  the  Eatt.  Ch.  (Introd.),  i,  S88;  Assemani, 
BibL  Orient,  ii,  10;  Le  Quien,  Orient  ChriMtiamu,  ii, 
928;  Renaudot,  LH.  Orient,  ii,  800;  Petavius,  De  theoL 
dogmat.  lib.  i,  cap.  xvili;  Wakh,  Ge»cK  dtr  Kettereien, 
vi,  9&d  sq. ;  vit,  10  aq. ;  Domer,  Eidwiduhaigtgeteh.  etc., 

ii,  28-46, 152,  168.    (J.  H.W.) 

Pbllpot,  John,  an  English  divine  of  the  Refor- 
mation period,  noted  for  his  learning  and  his  devotion 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  for  which  he  psid  his  life, 
was  bom  near  Winchester  about  the  close  of  the  I5th 
century.  He  was  educsted  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
which  he  entered  in  1584,  and  of  which  ho  finally 
became  a  fellow.  After  leaving  Oxfor<l  he  travelled 
through  Italy,  where,  on  account  of  huLreligion,  he  waa 
brought  into  danger.  Oib^fJ^^^V^i^N^te 
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etived  the  praferment  or  the  BrcbdeacoDry  of  Winches- 
ter.  During  ttio  time  of  Edward  his  labors  were  abun- 
dant and  BucoessruL  He  was  well  furoisbed  botb  by 
nature  and  gimoe  for  his  calling,  and  be  devoted  him- 
Klf  witb  an  uncompromUing  zeal  to  the  adnuioement 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religiou.  Alter  the  accession  of 
Uary,  Philpot  distinguished  binuelf  by  his  bold  stand 
for  the  Protestant  cause.  In  a  convocation  of  bishops 
and  dignitaries,  held  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
established  religion  from  Protestantism  to  popery,  the 
learned  archdeacon,  and  a  few  others,  bore  a  DoUe  tes- 
timony against  the  design.  For  his  exertions,  notwitb- 
atanding  the  promised  freedom  of  debate,  be  was  called 
before  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (SUphea  Gardiner), 
and  was  by  his  order  imprisoned  a  year  and  a  half.  He 
was  th<>ii  sent  to  bishop  Bonner,  and  other  commisnon- 
ers,  whii  contlned  him  in  the  bishop's  coal-house.  He 
here  met  with  every  insult:  was  once  confined  from 
morning  till  night  in  the  stocks;  was  examined  some 
fifteen  or  ^xt«en  timea;  and,  though  he  firmly  and 
miaiiBwenUy  defended  hia  cause,  was  met  only  with 
taunts  and  abuuve  epithets,  Tet  in  all  this  persecu- 
tion the  conaolalions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  abun- 
dantly administered  to  him ;  insomuch  that  on  one  oc- 
cauon  Bonner  said  to  him, "  I  marvel  that  you  are  so 
merry  in  prison,  singing  in  your  naughtiness,"  etc 
Philpot,  proving  a  moot  uncompromising  devotee  to  the 
new  religion,  and  a  most  ingenious  exponent  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  was  regarded  by  the  Papists  as  a  dangerous 
man  to  be  abroad,  and  he  was  therefore  condemned  as  a 
heretic  After  his  condemnation  he  suffered  many  in- 
dignities in  Newgate.  But  he  was  soon  brought  to  the 
stake.  He  kissed  the  wood,  and  said,  "  Shall  I  disdain 
to  suffer  at  this  stake,  when  my  Lord  and  Saviour  re- 
fused not  to  suffer  a  most  vUe  death  on  the  cross  for 
me?"  When  he  was  bound  to  it,  he  repeated  the  lOGth, 
107th,  and  lOStb  Psalma,  and  prayed  moat  fervently; 
till  at  length,  in  the  midst  of  the  flames^  with  great 
meekness  and  joy,  be  gave  up  his  spirit  to  God,  This 
occurred  st  Smithfielil,  Dec  18, 1555.  For  both  learning 
and  piety  he  was  esteemed  as  only  next  to  Kidley  among 
the  Englbh  Reformers.  They  bad  sound  and  clesr 
views  of  that  Gospel  which  they  sealed  with  their  blood. 
Philpot's  writings  have  been  collected  and  publisfaed 
under  the  title,  Exammatumt  and  Wrilingi,  edited  fur 
the  Parker  Society  by  the  Rev.  R.  Eden  (Camb.  1642, 
8vo),  They  contain  besideji  a  Biographical  Notice  of 
Philpol;  Noticft  of  (he  Binhopg  and  other  Cltrgy,  etc., 
who  examiaed  Philpot  m  1555;  the  Procea*  and  liittortf 
of  MaMler  John  PMifyot,  examiaed,  nndemtud,  and  mar- 
tyred; Di^utation  m  the  dmrocatton  Bouh,  October, 
1658;  Letter*;  Apologtf  for  Spitting  vpon  an  A  riant 
Lefenceofthe  TrueandOld AuthorHgofChriteiChW^, 
by  Coelius  Secundus  Curio,  trans1ate<l  by  John  Philpot. 
See  also  Richmond's  Fathers,  iv,  335;  Britith  Reform- 
er, voL  iii;  Fox,  Adt  and  Monummtt,  anno  1555; 
Strj-pc,  ^^e^^oriaU,  and  his  Cranrner;  Fuller,  Abel  Re- 
divirut;  Wood,  Athena  Oxon,;  Btckerateth,  Ckriatian 
Student,  p.  828;  Hiddleton,  Era^  Biogr,  t,  428  sq. ; 
Burnet,  Wis/,  of  thti  Ei^iah  Bef, ;  Soamea,  Hitt.  of  the 
Ref;  mrAvrick,  Higf.oftAe  Bef.p.2lB;  Fronde,  fftsf. 
of  England  (see  Index  In  voL  viii) ;  HotA,  Eedet.  Bioa. 
viii,74.  (J.H,W.) 

Fhllpottft.   See  PHiLLPornL 

Philter.  Philtre  (tir.  ^'Xt^i',  tone-ckarm,  lore- 
potion).  A  superstitious  belief  In  the  efficacy  of  certain 
artificial  means  of  inspiring  and  securing  love  seems  to 
have  been  generally  prevalent  from  very  early  times; 
and  among  the  (Ireeks  and  Romans  (among  the  latter 
in  the  later  days  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  em])er- 
ora)  love-charms,  and  especially  love-potions,  were  in 
continual  nae.  It  is  not  certainly  known  of  what  these 
love-potiona  were  composed — nor  can  we  rely  entirely 
on  the  details  given  na  on  this  subject  by  classic  writ- 
era,  and  their  commenutors  in  later  time— bnt  there  is 
no  doubt  that  ceruin  pcusonouB  or  deleterious  hertw 


and  drugs  were  among  their  chief  ingredients,  to  wUA 
other  substances,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  are  iwl 
to  have  been  added,  coupled  with  the  employment  ef 
magic  rites.  Thessaly  bad  the  credit  of  ptoduang  the 
most  potent  herbs,  and  her  people  were  notorious  as  tbe 
most  skilful  practicers  of  magic  arts,  whence  the  well- 
known  "Thesaala  philtra"  of  Juvenal  (vi,  610).  Tbrs* 
potions  were  violent  and  dangerous  in  operaiioo,  and 
their  use  resulted  often  in  the  weakening  of  the  mental 
powers,  madness,  and  death,  instead  of  the  purpose  fm 
which  they  were  intended.  Lucretius  is  said  to  have 
been  driven  mad  by  a  love-potion,  and  to  have  died  bf 
fail  own  band  in  consequence — though  the  mary  does 
not  perhaps  rest  on  sufficient  aatbority;  and  itw  mad- 
ness of  the  emperor  Caligula  was  attributed  by  tucne 
persons  to  love-potions  given  him  by  bis  wife  Oesonia 
— by  which  also  she  is  said  tn  have  preserved  bb  at- 
tachment till  the  end  of  his  life  In  the  corrupt  and 
licentious  days  of  the  Roman  empire  the  manufactnre 
of  love-cbarms  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  been  eanricd 
on  as  a  regular  trade ;  the  purchasers,  if  not  the  mahrrs 
of  them,  being  chietly  women.  The  use  of  philim 
seems  to  have  been  not  unknown  during  the  Middle 
Ages;  and  in  the  East,  the  nurse  of  superstitioD  irf all 
kinds,  belief  in  the  power  of  love-potiooa  lingers  prob^ 
bly  down  to  the  present  day 

Fhllmnfiua,  one  of  the  youngest,  snd  in  Italy  one 
of  the  most  revered  of  saints,  especially  as  the  pruiec- 
tress  of  the  imprisoned,  deser^-es  to  be  mentioned  here 
as  one  of  the  most  extravagant  examples  of  RomtA 
credulity  and  superstition.  Her  remains  were  reported 
to  have  been  exhumed  in  lti02  from  the  calacwntb  «f 
Sl  Priscilla  (q.  v.)  at  Rome.  Her  history  is  claimed 
to  have  been  revealed  at  the  time  to  three  diSerent 
persons,  and  according  to  thb  she  was  the  descendant 
of  A  Greek  prince,  and  in  her  thineeuth  year  maa 
brought  to  Rome  as  a  Chiistian  devotee,  and  came  nndei 
the  notice  of  the  empemr  Diocletian,  who  desired  bee 
for  wife — an  honor  which  she  refused  on  the  grousd 
that  she  had  two  years  previously  wedded  Iwrself  to 
her  Lord  in  her  virginity.  For  this  refuval  the  emprraf 
condemned  her  to  death  by  martyrdom.  In  1805  her 
remains  were  removed  to  her  anppnscd  birthplace— 
— Mugnano,  twenty  miles  from  Naples,  The  wonder* 
wrought  at  her  tomb  were  related  far  and  near,  and 
soon  her  resting-place  became  the  object  of  many  (ul- 
grimages,  and  she  is  now  known  as  the  "wonder- 
worker of  the  19th  rentiirj-."  Pope  (iregmy  XTI  put 
her  in  the  calendar  of  saints,  and  she  is  commemiwated 
Aug.  11.  See  Siiitzel,  Verehi-vng  der  hriL  PhiloMM 
(Munich,  1844) ;  Weizer  u.  Welte,  K%rehen-lAxikoii,xa, 
984  sq. ;  Abel,  Die  Legende  von  heii.  JoAanm  e.  Jfep^ 
madt  (BerL  1855),  p.  6.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Phin'eSa  (<^lv{tl').  the  Grtecized  form  of  the  HeK 
name  Phisehas  (q.v.):  a.  The  son  of  Kleazar,  son  of 
Aaron,  the  great  hero  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  (I  Esdr. 
V,  6 ;  viii,  2, 29 ;  Esdr.  i,  2  A ;  Ecclua.  xlv,  28 ;  1  Mace, 
ii.  26) ;  6. 1'he  son  of  Eli  (2  Esdr.  i,  2  n) :  but  the  inser- 
tion of  the  name  in  the  genealofiry  of  Ezra  (in  this  place 
only)  if)  evidently  an  ernir,  since  Ezra  belonged  tn  tbs 
line  of  Eleazar,  and  Eli  to  that  of  Ithamar;  c.  A  priest 
or  Levite  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  father  of  Eleuar  (I  Esdr. 
viii,  63). 

(4ivo*.)  In  1  Esdr. V, 81  it  stands  for  Pasear  (q-i.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  49). 

Fhin'ehu  (Heb.PuMrW.Cna'^,  motOh  of  bran 
[Oesen.],  or  of  vttrranee  [Fttrst]}  Sept.  t.  r. 

4>ni'(fi-;  JosFphita,  4(vf  Affile),  the  name  of  two  or  three 

Hebrews. 

X.  Son  of  Eleii;;a;-  and  grandson  of  Aaron  (Exnd.  vi, 
25).  Bis  mother  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  daughters 
of  I'titiel,  an  unknown  person,  who  is  identified  by  the 
rabbins  with  Jethro  the  Midianite  {Tarif,  Piendtyom,  on 
Exod.  vi,  35;  Wa^ensril.  Sola,  viii,  6),  l*hinehM  It 
memorable  for  having  while  quite  a  youth,  by  fab  ml 
and  energy  at  the  critical  ni^^|^|^^|l^entioua  idol- 
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riiraf  SUttfan,  appeased  the  divine  wnth  and  pnt  a  itop 
lotbc  pta|^  which  was  deatroying  tbe  nation  (Ntimb. 
jiw,  7 ).  B.C.  1619.  For  this  be  waa  rewarded  by  the 
ip«rial  approbaiiwn  of  Jehovah,  and  by  a  promise  that 
ihit  pricMhuod  ahouM  leiMin  in  bts  ramily  forever  (ver. 
huisv  This  Menu  to  have  niaed  bim  at  once  to  a 
very  high  pomUon  in  tbe  nation^  and  he  was  appointed 
[u  tcconipany  u  priest  tbe  expedition  by  which  the 
MHlimiites  wm  destroyed  (xxxi,  6).  Seven  years  later 
he  also  bcaited  the  party  who  were  despatched  from 
i^iilfflh  to  remonstrate  against  tbe  altar  which  tbe  tran»- 
joidaoic  Bribes  were  reported  to  have  built  near  Jordan 
I  Jmh.  xxii,  18-SS).  la  the  partition  of  the  country  be 
Rceived  an  aUotmeot  of  his  cwn — a  hill  on  Honnt 
Ephndm  which  bore  his  name — Gibeath-Pinechasi 
Here  bis  fiidier  was  buried  (xxiv,  82). 

Daring  tbe  life  of  Phiiiebas  be  appears  to  have  been 
ibe  chief  of  the  great  family  of  the  Korahites  or  Kor- 
hitea  who  guarded  tbe  entrances  to  the  sacred  tent  and 
Ibe  whole  of  tbe  sacred  camp  (1  Chron.  ix,  20).  After 
Elcazar's  death  be  became  high-priest — the  third  of 
(be  Sirica.  B.C.  dr.  1580-1528.  In  thia  capacity  he  Is 
iotrodooed  as  giving  the  oracle  to  the  nation  during  the 
•traggle  with  the  Benjamitea  in  the  matter  of  Gibeah 
(Judg.  XX,  38).  Where  the  ark  and  tabernacle  were 
iUiioned  at  that  time  is  not  clear.  From  ver.  1  we 
AoaSii  infer  that  they  were  at  Hlzpeh,  while  from  ver. 
IH.  26  it  seems  equally  prtAable  that  they  were  at 
Bethel  (which  is  idso  the  statement  of  Josephoa,  Ami. 
r.  2, 1 1).  Or  the  Hebrew  words  in  these  latter  verses 
may  mean,  not  Bethel  the  town,  but,  as  they  are  ren- 
tleied  in  the  A.  V.,  "  house  of  God,"  and  reifer  to  the 
labemacle  at  Shiloh.  But  wherever  the  ark  may  have 
been,  there  was  the  aged  priest  "standing  before  ii," 
and  tbe  oracle  which  he  delivered  was  one  which  must 
hare  been  fiilly  in  accordance  with  bis  own  vehement 
lemper,  ".Shall  we  go  out  U>  battle  ...  or  shall  we 
cease?"  The  answer  was,  "Go  up:  for  to-mmrow  I 
win  deliver  them  into  yonr  hand." 

Tbe  niemoiy  of  this  champion  of  Jehovah  was  very 
dear  to  the  Jews.  The  narrative  of  tbe  Penuieuch 
piesents  him  as  tbe  type  of  an  ardent  and  devoted 
prioi.  The  numerous  references  to  him  in  the  later 
Utemure  all  adopt  the  same  tone.  He  is  oommemo- 
rated  tn  ooe  of  the  Psalms  (cvi,  SO,  81)  in  the  Identical 
l>hrase  which  is  ooneecrated  forever  by  ita  use  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  act  of  faith  of  Abraham ;  a  phrase 
which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  the  Bible  binds 
lumber  Ibe  old  and  new  dispensations — "that  was 
e*»at*d  ft>  him  for  rightfoutneu  uiiio  all  generations  for 
eminore"  (oomp.  Gen.  xv,  6 ;  Rom.  iv,  3),  The  "  cov- 
eotni'  made  with  bim  is  put  into  the  same  rank  for 
dipiity  and  certainty  with  that  by  which  the  throne 
wa  aMond  to  king  David  (EeelnB.'xlv,  35).  The  zeal 
•if  Sattathias  the  Maccabee  is  sufltdently  praised  by  a 
■-smpcrison  with  that  of  "  Phinees  against  Zambri,  the 
■oD  of  Salom''  (1  Usee,  ii,  26).  The  priests  who  re- 
turned from  tbe  captivity  are  enrolled  in  the  official 
lAA  a&  tbe  M>ns  of  Pbinehas  (Ezra  viii,  2  i  1  Esdr.  r,  5). 
Id  the  Srder  Olnm  (ch.  xx)  he  is  identified  with  "tbe 
(npbet"  of  Judg.  vi,  8. 

Jmphns  (Aiu.  iv,  6, 12),  out  of  the  traditions  which 
be  ftequently  introducets  adds  to  the  narratlTe  of  the 
Pouteuch  a  statement  that  **  so  great  was  his  courage 
nd  so  remarkable  his  boilily  strength  that  he  would 
aner  relinquish  any  undertaking,  however  difficult  and 
<lan^«oa^  without  gaining  a  complete  victory."  The 
laur  Jews  are  fond  of  comparing  him  to  Elijah,  if  in- 
dcfd  ibcy  do  not  regard  them  as  one  and  the  same  in- 
•^ividiial  (see  the  quotations  in  Heyer,  Chron.  ffehr.  p. 
Hi;  Fabridua,  CoAx  Pntidepiff.  p.  894,  note).  In  the 
^VKuni  IVndoJonatban  of  Numb,  xxv  the  slaughter 
rfZimri  and  CrabI  is  accompanied  by  twelve  miracles, 
n]  ihe  eovefuint  made  with  Pbinehas  is  expanded  into 
•  pramiae  that  be  shall  be  "  the  angel  of  the  covenant, 
«iU  live  forever,  and  shall  proclaim  redemption  at  the 
nief  the  wwld."   Hia  Midianittah  origin  (already  no- 


ticed) is  brought  forward  as  adding  gieatcr  lustre  to  his 
zeal  against  Midian,  and  enhancing  his  ^^orious  destiny. 
The  verse  which  closes  the  book  of  Joshua  is  ascribed 
to  Fbiuehas,  as  the  descriprinn  of  the  death  of  Moses  at 
the  end  of  Deuteronomy  is  to  Joshua  (ffaba  Balhra,  in 
FabriciuB,  p.  898).  He  is  also  reported  to  be  the  author 
of  a  work  on  sacred  names  (ibid.),  which,  however,  is  so 
rare  that  Fabricius  had  never  seen  it. 

The  succession  of  tbe  posterity  of  Pbinehas  In  tba 
high- priest  hood  was  interrupted  when  Eli,  of  the  race 
of  Itbamar,  was  priest ;  but  it  was  resumed  in  the  per- 
son of  Zadok,  and  continued  in  the  same  line  to  the  de-' 
stmction  of  Jemsaletn.  See  lltaH-PKiKST.  One  of  tbe 
tnerabers  of  the  family— Manasseh,  son  of  Johanan,  and  ' 
brother  of  Jaddua—went  ova*  to  the  Samaritans,  and 
they  still  boast  that  they  preserve  the  succession  (see 
their  letter  to  Scaliger,  in  Eichhom's  Repertorium,  xiii, 
262). 

The  tomb  of  l*hineha^  i  place  of  great  resort  to  both 
Jews  and  Samariiana,  is  shown  at  Awertah,  four  miles 
south-east  of  Nablds.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
vill^e,  endosed  within  a  little  area  or  compound,  whkh 
is  overshadowed  hy  ihe  thickly  trellised  foliage  of  an 
ancient  viue.  A  small  tnosqae  joins  the  wall  of  tbe 
compound,  Outude  the  village,  on  the  next  hill,  is  a 
larger  enclosure,  containing  the  tomb  of  Eleazar,  and  a 
cave  ascribed  to  Elijah,  overshadowed  by  two  venerable 
terebinth-trees,  suirounded  by  arcades,  and  forming  a 
retired  and  truly  charming  spoL  The  local  tradition 
asserts  that  Awertah  and  ita  udghborbood  are  the  "Hill 
of  Pbinehas." 

2.  SeoHid  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  1,8;  ii,34;  iv,4,ll,17, 
1 9 ;  xiv,  3).  He  was  not  of  the  same  line  as  his  illus- 
trious and  devoted  namesake,  but  of  the  family  of  Itba* 
mar.  See  Eli.  Phinehas  was  killed  wiih  his  brother 
by  the  Philistines  when  tbe  ark  was  captured.  B.C, 
1125.  He  had  two  sons,  Abitub,  the  eldest — whose  sons 
Abijah  and  Ahimelech  were  high-priests  at  Shiloh  and 
Nob  in  the  time  of  Saul  (xiv,  8)— and  Ichabod.  He  is 
introduced,  apparently  by  mistake,  in  the  genealogy-  of 
Ezra  in  2  Esilr.  i,  2  n. 

3.  A  I^tite,  mcntioned'in  Ezra  viii,  3S  as  the  father 
of  the  Eleazar  who  aided  Meremoth  to  weigh  the  ves- 
seb  of  the  sanctuary-.  B.C.  ante  458.  The  meaning, 
however,  may  be  that  Eleazar  was  of  the  fkmily  of  the 
great  Phineluu. 

Pbinney,  CutHCSTran  American  Free-will  Baptist 
preacher,  noted  especially  as  an  evangelist,  was  bum  in 
Gorhan,  Me.,  Aug.  16, 1780.  He  possosed  a  good  phys- 
ical constitution,  a  large  share  of  good-nature  and  cheer- 
fulness, as  well  as  strong  common-sense.  His  love  of 
music  was  remarkable.  When  a  youth  his  talent  of 
song  made  him  a  favorite  with  both  old  and  young.  In 
1806  he  was  converted,  and  after  bis  talents  had  been 
consecratetl  to  God  his  gilV  of  song  became  instrumen* 
tal  in  awakening  in  the  human  heart  reqionsea  to  the 
colls  of  the  divine  Word.  He  sang  with  the  Spirit  and 
with  power,  which  at  times  produced  wonderful  effect. 
He  received  ordination  in  1616,  and  feeling  called  of 
God  to  labor  as  an  evangelist,  declined  tbe  work  of  the 
pastorate.  He  seemed  to  be>  specially  qualified  by  nat- 
ure and  grace  for  the  work  of  winning  souls  to  Christ, 
and  God  gave  him  many  as  seals  of  his  ministry— thou- 
sands were  awakened  by  bis  eaniest  and  aflectionate 
ministrations,  Tbtnigh  hia  advantages  for  an  education 
were  limite«|,  yet  college  professors  and  other  learned 
men  were  frequently  found  among  his  delighted  audi- 
tors. He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  slave,  and,  with 
the  leaders  of  bis  denomination,  early  espoused  the  anti- 
slavery  cause.  His  amiability,  integrity,  wisdom,  and 
purity  of  character  won  for  bim  universal  confidence 
and  esteem.  He  died  wt  Portland,  Me^  where  he  had 
performed  tbe  most  of  his  pidflic  labors,  full  of  yean 
and  abounding  in  faith. 

Phipps,  Jose[>K,  a  noted  member  of  the  Sonety  of 
Friend^  flourished  la  the  f^,^^<o$  japDg'iei^ 
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He  ia  dutingulshed  aa  the  writer  of  eight  important 
theological  treatiaea  (Lond.  1767-96),  of  which  we  men- 
tion here,  Brief  Remark*  on  tKt  Commo*  ArgHineatt 
now  uted  in  Support  of  divtri  Ecdaiutlieal  Impotitvmt 
M  thi»  Natvm  (1769,  Svo):— rie  OngwtU  and  Pre$tiU 
ataU  of  Man  briefy  eoiuidendi  wkwtkt  u  sAown  tke 
Nature  tffkit  Fall,  and  the  ffeetuHgf  Mtatu,  and  Man- 
mr  of  kit  Ratoratwm ;  to  which  are  cuklfd  tomt  Re- 
mar  lu  ON  Ike  Arffumeatt  of  Samwl  Newton,  of  Norwich 
(1778,  8vo)  -.—A  Repty  to  a  late  Publication  of  S.  New- 
ton,  intiluted  An  Appendix,  etc,  i  in  Anaicer  to  which  it 
it  plainly  thowH  that  the  Quakert  are  not  Calvinitft,  that 
the  Gotpel  comprehendi  more  than  Word»,  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  TnifA  it  lobe  expmeneed  and  ttrnt^s  felt  in 
tke  Miadt  and  Cantciauxt  of  Men  (1774,  8vo):  — 
Addreu  to  the  Ymttk  of  Notwieh  (1776,  Ximo) -.—Di*- 
teriatiom  on  tke  Nature  and  Effect  of  Chrittian  Bap- 
tism, Chrittian  Commumon.  and  Religiou*  Waiting  upou 
God;  to  which  are  added  a  few  Refiectioru  on  the  Olh 
aervance  of  Public  Faati  and  Feticalt  (1781, 8vo). 

Fhi'aott  (<fri9wf ),  a  Gnecized  form  (Ecclua.  xxiv, 
S6)  of  the  name  of  the  river  Pisom  (q.  v.). 

Phlegtftbon,  a  nver  in  the  infernal  regions,  ac- 
cording to  the  ■ysten  of  ancient  beatbenimu  It  was 
one  of  the  four  rima  which  the  dead  must  croea  before 
finding  admiauon  to  tho  realms  of  Orcus.  See  G«rd- 
nw,  Faith)  of  the  WorU,  u,  666l 

Phle'gon  (4»\f  ruv.  bttming),  one  of  the  Christians 
of  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutations  (Rom.  xvi, 
H).  A.D.  56.  The  legend  (spud  Dorotheus)  makes 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
bishop  of  Uarathon.  So  likewise  Pseudo^Hippolytus 
(/)e  LXX  Apottolit).  He  is  sud  to  have  aufleretl  mar- 
tyrdom on  April  8  (MartgrologiHtn  Romatmm,  apud  Es- 
tirnn),  on  which  day  he  is  commemorated  in  the  calen- 
dar of  the  Byzantine  Church. 

Phlegon  (IfXtywv),  sumamed  Tralijanls,  from 
Tralles,  a  city  of  Lydla,  where  he  was  boni,  fiouriahed 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Nothing  ia  known 
of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain; however,  as  one  of  his  chronological  works, 
which  »  no  longer  extant,  carried  the  hiatory  down  to ' 
OL  22il.3=A.D.  Ul  (Suiilas),  he  probably  lived  to  the  | 
middle  of  the  2d  century  A.D.  ]*hl^on's  name  is  fa-  j 
miliar  among  the  moilema  because,  though  a  heathen,  j 
he  bure  witness  to  the  accomplishment  of  Christian  ' 
prophecies  (Origen,  Contra  Celt.  lib.  ii,  §  14,  p.  69,  ed,  ] 
Spencer,  Cantab.  1677;  but  see  Lardner'a  Credilnlirt/, 
jA.  ii,  l/eathen  Tetlimonies,  ch.  xiti,  »ho  concludes  that 
**  upon  the  whole  this  citation  is  uf  no  great  moment"). 
There  is,  also  in  Phkgon'a  writings  a  paaeage  which 
may  be  recknited  atill  mure  material,  is  it  is  supposed 
tn  relate  to  the  miraculous  darkness  which  prevailed  at 
the  time  oi  Christ's  cniciAxion,  in  St.  Jerome's  Latin 
version  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (p.  155,  ed.  Pont., 
Burdig.  1604),  the  pasarge  occurs  as  follows'  "And  so 
writes  Phlegon,  an  excellent  compiler  of  the  Olympiads, 
in  his  thirteenth  book,  saying, '  tn  the  fourth  yen  of 
the  two  hundred  and  second  Olympiad  there  win  a 
great  and  extraordinary  eclipse  of  the  sun,  distinguished 
among  all  that  had  happened  before.  At  the  sixth  hour 
the  day  was  turned  into  dark  night,  so  that  the  stars  in 
the  heavens  were  seen,  and  there  was  an  earthquake  in 
Bithynia  which  overthrew  many  houses  in  the  city  of 
Rire' "  (comp.  Origen,  Contra  Celt.  lib.  ii,  §  33.  p.  80  ^ 
$  59,  p.  96;  and  other  authorities  quoted  by  Lardner). 
This  passage  waa  the  origin  of  a  controversy  in  England 
in  the  earir  part  of  the  laat  century  between  Mr.  Whis- 
ton.  Dr.  Sykes,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  others,  a  long  and 
complete  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  English 
tranalaiion  of  Bayle's  Dinvmaaire  Bittorique,  a.  v.,  and 
in  Chauffepi^i's  "Supplement"  to  it.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  controversy  was  the  omission  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  eighth  edition  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  Boyle  Led- 
urtt,  published  soon  a^er  his  death  in  1782,  although  it 
bad  been  inserted  in  the  first  edition,  which  came  out 


in  1706.  This  waa  done  at  the  persuamon  of  Dr.  Syk^ 
who  bad  Biiggeated  to  Clarke  that  an  undue  etnas  had 
been  laid  upon  the  passage.  Whiston,  who  infumis  tu 
of  this  affair,  expresses  great  disfdeasnre  against  Sykea, 
and  calls  "the  suggestion  groandlefla."  Upon  this Sylns 
publiahed  A  Diteertatim  on  the  BtXpte  wmtiomtd  bf 
Phlegon,  or  m  /n^'ry  wAeflter  that  Folate  had  oaf 
Relation  to  the  Darkneet  which  hajq>ened  at  0¥r  &if- 
iour's  Paeeion  (1782,  8vo).  Sykes  eonclndc*  it  to  be 
roost  probable  that  Phl^^n  had  in  view  a  natcrsi 
eclipse,  which  happened  Nov,  24,  in  the  first  year  of  tht 
two  hundred  and  second  Olympiad,  and  not  in  the  fuiiRb 
year  of  the  01ym|did  in  which  Chntf-  was  cncified. 
Many  {ueces  were  written  against  Sykea,  who  replied 
to  some  of  tbem ,  but  it  may  well  be  oooswlend  aa  a 
controversy  still  unsettled.  The  prineyiid  oti^ectkn 
against  the  authority  of  the  passage  in  questioo  ate 
thus  briefly-  summed  up  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (CoatawML 
on  JUaa>xxTii,i&}:  1.  All  the  authors  who  quote  Ptale* 
goQ  AWn,  and  often  very  materially,  in  what  cb^  saj 
waa  found  in  him.  2.  He  saj-s  nothing  of  "JudBS." 
what  he  says  is  that  in  such  an  Olympiad  (some  lay 
the  one  hundred  and  second,  utben  the  two  hundred 
and  second)  there  was  "an  eclipse  in  Bithynia,"  and 
"  an  earthquake  at  Nice."  8.  He  does  not  aay  that  th« 
earthquake  happeneil  at  the  time  of  the  eclipae.  4.  Ht 
does  not  intimate  that  this  "ilarkness"  was  **extraardi- 
nar>',"  or  that  the  ecUpse  happened  at  the  "  full  of  the 
nwnn,"  or  that  it  lasted  "  three  bonni"  all  of  which  cu^ 
cnmstances  could  not  have  beeo  omitted  br  him  if  be 
had  known  them.  5.  He  speaks  merely  of  an  onlinary 
though  perhaps  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  cannot 
mean  the  darkness  mentioned  by  the  evangelists.  Anl. 
6,  he  speaka  of  an  eclipse  that  happened  in  some  ytti 
of  the  one  huntlred  and  second  or  two  hundred  and  mo 
nnd  Olym|uad,  and  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  litik 
stress  can  be  laid  on  what  he  says  as  appl\-ing  u>  this 
evenL  Some  fragments  of  his  works  are  all  that  re- 
main .  the  longest  belongs  to  a  treatise,  Ilfpi  ^avpagi- 
(wv,  De  Mirabilibui.  It  is  a  curious  work,  divided  into 
ihirty-flve  chapters  (some  of  which  are  very  short),  and 
containing  (as  might  be  expected  from  the  title)  a  great 
many  absurd  fablm.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  sboctct 
fr^ment  of  four  chapters,  Ilt^  ftoKpo^wv,  De  t.af^ 
pit.  The  third  fragment  that  remains  u  a  cbapiw, 
rifpf  tAv  'OXufnTiw,  J)e  Olgntpm,  which  ia  supposed 
by  Salmasiua  (Ad  Spartian,  p.  48)  to  be  the  prefitce  to 
a  lost  work,  />  Olympionidt.  'lliese  fragments  were 
first  published  in  1568  (Basil.  8vo.  Greek  and  Latin). br 
Xylander,  together  wiih  Antonini  Liberalis,  Trtmtform. 
Conger.,  Apollonii  HiaL  JUirab-i  Antiguni  Cuyslii 
llitt.  Mirab.i  and  M.  Antoninll^  De  Vita  ni.  Aa 
improved  edition,  with  notes  by  Heurnus,  appeared  in 
1620  (Lugd.  Rat.  4to,  Greek  and  Latin),  which  b  re- 
printed by  Gronovius  in  his  Thetaur,  Anti^uiL  Grec 
viii,  2690'Bq.,  and  2727,  and  ix,  1289  sq.;  and  abo  in- 
serted among  the  works  of  Meursius,  vii,  77  sq,  Tb« 
best  edition  is  by  Weslermann,  in  his  Scriptoret  Rervm 
JUiraMiMm  Crttci  (Bruns.  1839>  See,  besides  the  lef- 
er«ieea  already  given,  FngL  Cyclop,  s,  r. ,  Gm,  Kfif: 
Diet.  i.  r. ,  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog.  and 
MgtkoL%.Y. 

PbobStOr  (4D0iTra^,/r4rAfMwr),  an  attenlant  oa 
Soranus,  the  god  of  sleep,  in  the  ancient  heathen  ny 
thology.  It  was  his  odice  to  suf^est  to  the  mind  ia>* 
ages  of  animated  beings,  and  in  this  capacity  he  ia  bmb- 

tioned  by  Ovid  in  his  Metantorphotet. 

Phobus  (4>o/3or),the  personification  of  Fear  among 
the  ancient  Greeks.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Ares  and  Cythcreia,  and  a  constant  attendant  apw) 
his  father.  He  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans  under 
the  equivalent  name  of  Afetui. 

Ptabbns  is  the  name  of  a  number  of  Jews  who  dis> 
tinguishert  themselves  in  Hebrew  litaatuKL  We  mot- 
tton  the  fbUovring  as  most  important: 

1.  S«.u«,o^W^i^§f5^f^I-tqa.. 
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ter  of  the  ITtli  ecntuy,  was  rabbi  «t  FUrth  And 
SdiAaw,  ami  wroUi,  b^^W  n^a,  «  commaiury  on 
ibe  eodcx  £&eR-£ur,  making  use  of  other  oommentariea 
H  the  aame,  «■  the  3m  of  Cbajim  Kohen,  etc 
(DirrfacnAin,  1689;  cnrected  editini,  FUrth,  1694;  Wtl- 
at^irodDO,  181!:t) : — a  commentaiy  on  the  codex  Orach 
ffcifw.-— a  oommenUry  on  Jon  Dva  :—Ducourtet  on 
Ik  Paualtuck,  which  have  not  been  printed. 

3.  Samuel  kWoMpAAa-JToAOTt/uUi,  of  Vienna,  died 
-a  PalcMinc,  where  he  went  after  the  Jewi  had  been  ex- 
pelled bora  Vwnna  in  1670.  He  wrote,  ^V-Xaa  ■a'ph, 
■  kind  of  haggadistic  dictionary  of  proper  names,  where- 
in  be  speaks  in  alphabetical  order  of  C^K,  tl^SM,  't'^HM, 
wt,  collected  from  different  sourcea  (Venice,  1694)  :— 
'smSS  O^ni,  discourses  on  the  Pentateuch  (ibid. 
1714). '  See  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  iii,  1122  aq. 

3.  Uki  bofAkanm  Ka-Ltvi,  a  typogi^iher  at  Am- 
Mtidam,waa  bom  in  16S8,  and  waa  still  living  in  1718. 
He  pabliabed  the  Hebrew  Old  TesUnwnt,  with  many 
additioDS  of  Jacob  Blitz,  and  a  Preface  in  Jud»o-Ger- 
lun  br  the  editor  (AmMerd.  1679).  He  abo  published 
liner  Aha^atgtn,  a  prayer-book,  in  JudKO- German 
(ibid.  1677).   See  Grata,  G«»cA.  i  ./Mrfnt,  X,  329  sq. 

4.  Uri  beifDand,  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  I7th 
tentory,  was  rabbi  at  Polnow,  in  Lithuania,  and  wrote 
n*in  ^IX,  an  ex^tical  and  allegorical  commentary 
on  the  PmtateiKh,  with  additions  of  Sam.  EL  Edeler 
(Lublin,  1S72).    See  Wolf,  AfML  HAr.  i.  181 ,  iit,  84. 

5.  t'u  ka-Kokr»t  rabbi  at  Mets,  wrote  bahwhic  dia- 
aMMons,  haggadic  disMrtatitnii^  and  diaooarses,  under 
tiM  title  of  n^*^a  rxAn  (Hels,  1798). 

6.  Uuia**^.  Ate, ufBrealau,  is  the  author  of,  ti'^^Q 
S'^^a  Hebrt»-Germm Dictiomtry  (Dyrhenfurt,  1773) : 
— nniSI  ^^(Sb,  m  two  parts,  the  first  gives  the  six 
hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  according  to  the  Penta- 
rewh ,  the  second,  under  the  title  T\^t9n  DSPD,  con- 
tains these  precepts  in  a  metrical  form  (ibid.  1812). 

7.  Uri  brit^imron,  of  Beelen,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  puUished  PlSKn  D>in'<,  remark- 
able eptupba  ol  pious  and  distinguished  Isnwlites  in 
FUotiite,  written  for  pilgrims.  After  it  had  been  pub- 
Sibcd  by  an  anonynioiia  author  in  1A87,  Uri  Pbdbua 
iMa«  the  whole,  and  published  it  in  1&64  at  Safed, 
after  having  visited  and  seen  himaelf  the  different  places. 
It  mta  then  ptibliabed  again  in  Venice  in  1599,  and  often. 
It  via  translated  into  Latin  by  Holtinger,  in  his  Cippi 
B*nad  (Heidelberg,  1659-1662) ,  into  French  by  Car- 
nolT  (ui  Ram  Orimf.  [  Brussels,  184S-1844]  iii,  85-99): 
-rn,  a  Catr»dari*m,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Utia  by  4we.  Chriatmann,  under  the  title  Calatdarimn 
Ptiuiimrmm  H  umbiermniim  Judaomm  ad  aimot  40  mp- 
prfoAus,  oKdort  Uri  ^  Sim.  Judao  PalSttino,  nimc 
^runm  rx  sermone  Htbrao  in  Latinum  amvfrtum, 
Of  idkoliit  tailSMt  maximeqae  neeeuariit  illtutratum 
(Fnakt  a.  M.  1594).  See  Wolf,  BtU. //efrr.  i,  188  sq. ; 
>iL84  aq.,  Furst,        Jiu/. iii, 95  sq.    (a  P.) 

Pbocas,  a  Christian  martyr  of  the  eariy  Church, 
Bonrisbed  as  bishop  of  Pontus  in  the  8d  century.  He 
wtt  condemned  to  death  for  his  refusal  to  sacrifice  to 
SrptBne,  and  was  put  to  death  hy  being  Stat  gut  into 
a  bM  Umekiln,  and  aftowanb  tfarowti  into  a  aealding 
teh  (Fox,  p.  16). 

Aaotber  martyr  of  the  same  name  Bonriahed  near 
the  opening  of  the  4tb  century.    He  was  put  to  death 
m  AD.  3(8.    He  was  inserted  in  the  list  of  martyrs  in 
Uu  dan  of  the  emperor  Consuntine.    This  Pbocas  is 
u  tbe  Greek  Christiana  the  Caator  and  Pollux  of  an-  i 
(Mt  (iretc^  and  marineni  revere  hia  mem  on-  and  pray  j 
l«r  Us  intercession.   H«  ia  cmmiwiDonted  by  the  Ro- j 
■MttJidy  14. 

Pboou,  Jomf,  a  noted  Eaiten  monastic,  flonr- 
iM  at  CMC  near  the  odddle  of  the  ISth  eeotuiy. 


He  ia  especially  distinguished  by  his  description  of  a 
viut  to  Palettine,  which  -wnwk  is  entitled  'E^fpaoif 
Iv  ovvmixt  ruw  hx'  'Avnoxitni;  ft'XP*  'lipoaXvfiuvKag- 
Tpw  ml  x**pwv  Zvpini',  4o(rinfC  k«(  twv  Kara  ITa- 
Xaurrivfiv  dyi'tuv  roirwi'  (ed.  Gr.  et  L^U  Leo  AUatio% 
Coloru  1668).  This  is  a  most  important  contribution  to 
the  department  of  Biblical  geography,  and  is  {uriaed  even 
in  our  dav.  See  Smith,  Dia,  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog,  % 
601. 

FhcBbadina,  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, flourished  as  bishop  of  Agen,  in  GbuL  He  was 
living  in  892,  when  Jerome  wrote  his  Catalogue,  but  was 
then  in  extreme  old  age.  He  is  noted  as  the  author  of 
L&ter  contra  Ariaaos  (published  in  BM.  Max.  Pair. 
iv,  800;  BAL  Pair.  GalL  v,  260;  AOumarii  Diahgi,  v. 
1670. 8vo). 

Fhtt'b*  <M0q,  ruAoMO,  a  deaeDoeflB  of  the 
Church  at  Cenchrem,  recommended  to  tbe  kind  atten- 
tion of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  by  Paul,  who  had  received 
hosfntable  treatment  from  her  (Koro.  xvi,  I).  A.D,  55. 
Her  name  occurs  first  in  the  long  list  of  Christian  men 
and  women  whom  express  mention  is  there  made. 
For  the  most  part  these  were  persons  who  had  been  pre- 
viously known  to  Paul,  and  had  some  conneetiMi  with 
him  in  hia  apoetolie  labora,  but  were  at  the  time  resid- 
ing in  Rome.  Phoebe,  however,  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  apostle,  probably  Mill  in  Cenchren,  and  was 
on  the  eve  of  setting  out  fur  Rome — on  what  business 
it  is  not  said ;  but  that  she  bad  something  of  impor- 
tance in  hand  is  evident  from  the  request  of  the  aposlle, 
that  the  Cbiistiaiw  at  Rome  would  "  receive  her  in  the 
Lord,  and  assist  her  in  whatever  burinea  she  bad  need 
of  them"  (ver.  2).  See  Paul.  It  is  probaUe  that  she 
waa  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans.  See  Bo> 
MAKS,  Epistlk  to,  "  What  is  said  of  her  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice,  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  deaconesses  of  (he  Apostolic  Church.  On  this 
point  we  have  to  observe,  (1)  thst  the  term  ^cirofof, 
here  applied  to  her,  though  not  in  itself  necessarily  an 
official  term,  is  the  term  which  would  be  applied  to  her 
if  it  were  meant  to  be  ofBcial ;  (2)  that  tbia  term  is  ap- 
plied in  the  Apottotieal  Contfilutiotu  to  women  who 
ministered  officially,  the  deaconess  being  called  q  ti- 
atovo^,  as  the  deacon  is  calletl  u  tiamvo^ ;  (8)  that  it 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  in  1  Tim.  iii,  11  Paul 
applies  it  so  himself;  (4)  that  in  the  passage  before  us 
Plxrbe  ia  called  the  ^lujroi^j;  of  a  particular  Chnrch, 
which  seems  to  imply  a  specific  employment;  (6)  that 
the  Church  of  Cenchrese,  to  which  ahe  belonged,  could 
only  have  been  a  small  Church :  whence  wc  may  draw 
a  fair  conclusion  as  to  what  was  custumary,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  such  female  ministration,  in  the  larger  churches ; 

(6)  that,  whatever  her  errand  to  Rome  might  be,  the 
independent  manner  of  her  going  there  seems  to  imply 
(especially  when  we  consider  the  secluded  halrits  tk 
Greek  women)  not  tmly  that  ahe  was  ■  widow  or  a 
woman  of  mature  age,  but  that  she  waa  acting  officially ; 

(7)  that  she  had  already  been  of  great  service  to  Paul 
and  others  (irpoffraric  woXAiii',  Kai  ifioi  aiirov),  either 
by  her  wealth  or  her  energy,  or  both ;  a  statement  which 
clooely  corresponds  with  tbe  description  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  enrolled  widows  in  1  Tim.  v,  10 ;  (8)  that 
tbe  du^  which  we  here  see  Pboebe  discharging  impliet 
«  pefsonal  cbaraeter  wonhy  of  cunfldeiicc  and  respect." 
See  Dkacorbss. 

Phcabu*  (4aT^oc,  brigk^,  a  title,  and  subopqucnt- 
ly  a  name,  of  ApoUo.  it  had  reference  both  to  the 
youthful  beauty  of  the  f^od,  and  to  tbe  radiance  of  the 
sun,  when,  latterly,  Apollu  became  identified  with  Jf^ 
liot,  the  sun-god, 

Phcabus,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min* 
■ster,  wu  bom  in  Somerset  County,  Hd.,  August,  1754. 
In  1788  he  waa  admitted  to  the  Conference,  and  preach- 
ed in  vaiioDs  places  nnUl  i798,wben  he  located  in  tbe 
city  of  New  York,  entering  upon  tbe  imetke  of  uedl- 
due.   Inl806  h.w..«^l^^i«(g^^^l^ 
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Conference,  Uboring  effectively  till  1621,  after  which 
time  he  yru  either  supemumftnry  or  superannuated. 
He  died  in  New  York  Nov.  9, 1881.  He  was  a  sound 
preacher  and  an  excellent  num. — Minute*  of  Coafer- 
tnca,  ii,  162 ;  Spngue,  Amuofthe  A mer.  PidpU,  vii, 87. 

PhOBnl'od  [some  PAe'nibe],  or,  rather,  Ph<emx 
(Afaivti,  a  pidnir4ne  [q.  v.],  which  'f  heophraatus  aaye 
wM  itidigenoua  diere),  a  town  and  barttor  in  the  island 
oT  Crete,  which  th«  reMwl  in  which  the  apostle  Paul 
sailed  was  Bttempling  to  reach  when  driTen  away-  by 
the  euroclydon  and  wrecked  (Acts  xzvii,  12).  The 
harbor  or  "  haven"  (Xi/i^f)  is  described  by  Luke  as 
ffKiirovra  sari  XtjSn  xai  card  xwpof,  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  "  lieth  towards  the  south-west  and  north-west" 
But  Mr.  Smith  oootends  that  kotA  in  connect iou  with 
winds  means  "  in  the  sane  diiecUon  «■.**  Thus  jSXt- 
xovra  rard  X(/3a  would  not  mean,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, that  the  haven  looked  to  the  point  fron  which 
the  libs  blows,  but  to  the  point  tomirdt  which  it  blovra. 
Consequently  the  haven  looked  ttnoardt  the  north-east 
and  the  south-eatt  (Smith,  Voyage  tatd  Shipwreck  of  St. 
Paul,  p.  86  sq.,  2d  ed.).  In  this  rendering  Hr.  Smith 
is  sustained  by  ancient  authorities,  and  also  by  some  of 
the  best  modem  oritic^  (Alfocd,  ad  loa  Cooybeare  and 
Howson,  of  St.  Paalj  ii,  884,  note;  see,  however, 
for  the  contrary  opinion,  Hacket  On  Acts,  td  loc).  It 
la  oertatn  that  uno  meaning  of  Kara  with  the  accusative 
is  "opposite,"  or  "over  against,"  as  it  is  correctly  trans- 
lated in  ver.  7  of  this  very  chapter.  SchweigbHuser,  in 
his  Lexitxm  Uerodoteum,  has  pointed  out  some  very  in- 
structive instances  of  this  in  Herod,  ix,  31,  where  xara 
is  used  indiscriminately  with  avriov  and  Avria.  In 
this  sense,  iSKimvra  card  Ai0n,  etc.,  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  liKiirovra  irphc  Aijia,  etc;  a  phrase  as  to  the 
meaning  of  which  there  could  be  no  douht  (Xenophon, 
Mrm.  iii,  8,  9).  Kara  with  an  accusative  also  often 
signifies  "down."  But  the  t^jeciion  to  translating  it 
so  in  thu  passage  is  that  it  would  thus,  with  extreme 
awkwardness,  in/erentudfy  mean  the  exact  contrary  of 
what  it  dirtcUy  means  in  its  other  acknowledged  sense, 
as  marking  the  local  relation  between  two  objects. 

Both  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  mention  a  town  9oivi^ ; 
while  Ptolemy  alone  mentions  a  haven,  of  a  similar 
name,  which  he  calls  in  the  accusative  ^otvtKovvTa. 
Strabo  locates  it  un  the  southern  coa«t,  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  island  (x,  4,  p.  47o).  Hierocles  identifies  it 
with  AradeaOy  and  seems  to  place  it  oi^MMite  the  island 
of  Clauda  (  Va.  Rmu  Itm.  ed.  Wessei  p.  6W,  6fil) ;  and 
Stephen  of  Bysantium  identifies  Aradeoa  and  Acropolis 


(s.  v.).  On  the  south  coast  of  Crete,  at  the  narrowot 
part  of  the  island,  and  opporite  the  island  of  Clauds,  ii 
the  haihor  of  Lvtrv.  It  is  open  to  the  east;  but,  a»  ■ 
little  island  lies  almost  in  front  of  it,  it  has  two  en- 
trances, one  looking  to  the  north-east,  and  the  other  to 
the  south-east.  It  is  Uius  described  by  captain  Sprau : 
"  Having  tn  1863  examined  generally  the  tooth  cnast 
of  Crete,  I  was  fully  convinced  that  Lutro  was  the  Fhe- 
nice  of  St.  Paul,  for  it  is  the  only  hay  to  the  wenwanl 
of  Fair  Havens  in  which  a  vessel  of  any  size  codkt  find 
any  shelter  during  the  winter  months.  By  hauling  io- 
ude  the  island,  and  securing  to  the  soath  shore  of  the 
bay,  a  Tend  is  neariy  land-locked.  Sontb-cast  abd 
east  winds  imly  could  endanger  her;  but  with  the  fer- : 
mer,  where  the  fetch  is  greatest,  the  wind  would  not 
blow  homo  against  such  a  mountain  as  the  White 
Mountains,  so  immediately  over  the  bay,  and  rising  to 
an  elevation  of  9000  feet"  (Smith,  p.  89).  Mr.  Bnnm, 
who  since  visited  it,  adds :  "  It  is  the  only  secore  har- 
bor, in  all  winds,  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete"  (/<£  p. 
256).  Tbis  identification  is  confirmed  by  the  lesesiclm 
of  Mr.  Pashley  (Travtlt  in  Crete,  ii,  257),  who  diMST- 
ered,  a  short  diatnice  above  Lntro,  a  village  called 
Acropolis  ("uppOT  city"),  and  another  near  it  called 
Arodhena.  Captain  Speke  also  (^Researches  ta  Crete,  ii. 
249)  asserts  that  the  name  Phineka  is  still  cKrrvnily  ap- 
plied to  Lutro,  and  that  a  Latin  inscription  found  ihcrc, 
dating  from  the  emperor  Nerva,  shows  that  ship*  fniin 
Alexandria  resorted  to  this  harbor.  Lechlerf  on  the 
other  hand  (Die  Apotldgetch.  1869,  p.  400),  maintain- 
ing the  usual  interpretation  of  Kara  here  (towarAX 
suggests  that  Luke  is  only  reporting  a  popular  opiokm 
as  to  the  situation  of  Phoenix,  which  Paul's  company 
did  not  reach ;  and  that  lience  we  are  not  (o  Itiuk  far 
the  usual  accuracy  of  the  writer.  See  SuiPWRiics.  (or 
Paul). 

FtaCBni'da  (4(ii»'i'ni),a  cotmtry  whoae  inhabitants 
necessarily  heUI  important  and  intimate  relations,  not 
only  to  the  Hebrews,  but  to  all  antiquity.  The  lateM 
and  mnet  complete  anthority  on  Ihin  subject  is  KawUn- 
mn's  Hiatory  of  Pkomaa  (London,  1889). 

1.  The  Ijat5.—i.  AoBw,— "  Phorailcfe"  was  not  the 
name  by  which  its  native  inhsbiunts  calle«l  it,  but  was 
given  to  it  by  the  Greeks,  who  called  those  merchants 
who  came  from  that  cosHt  of  the  Mediierranean  Sea 
which  runs  parallel  with  Mount  Lebanon  ^ivut(.  In 
Cicero  {iM  Fin.  iv,  20)  there  occurs  the  doubtful  read- 
ing Phtenicia  (comp.  the  Vulgate  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  AI). 
However,  this  latter  form  of  the  name  has  come  iut« 
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gB)en]  DM  (comp.  Geaenii  Sfomawita  Pftomcia  [Leipa. 
1887],  pl  338;  Forbiger,  Uandbuch  dtr  oAert  Geogruphie 
[ibid.  1»12-1844J,  p.  659  sq.).  Thu  nuoe  bu  been 
nriowal?'  derived.  It  is  poeaibly  from  Pkattix  the  non 
oTAgcnor  utl  the  brother  of  Cadmiu.  It  perhaps  arose 
bvm  tbd  ciictunataii^  that  the  chief  article  of  the  com- 
■Mcaof  ibcwmeRbinttwas  ^otv6(,purpU,  The  word 
fwMc  meant  Uood-nvl,  and  b  probaUy  related  to  ^uvoct 
Mnfir.  This  derivatiuu  of  the  name  U  alluded  to  by 
Smbo  (i,  42).  Others  imagine  aa  naturally  that  the 
cdIot  does  not  give  name  to  the  people,  hat  is  named 
after  them :  aa  our  damask,  from  Damascus ;  or  our 
"^calico,"  from  CaUcuL  The  term,  as  an  epithet  of 
color,  may  also  apply,  aa  Kenrick  nipposea,  to  the  sud- 
bom  CDmplexion  of  tbe  people.  But  after  all,  ra  the 
ofoioa  of  othera^  ■  Greek  derivadoD  maynotbeadroia- 
sble,  for  tbe  nane  may  be  original  or  Sbemitic — though 
it  is  ridicnloaa  in  Scaliger,  Fuller,  and  Glaasius  to  iden- 
tic it  with  33S, "  to  live  luxuriously,"  in  allusion  to  the 
moks  of  Pbmnician  wealth  and  meFchaotUse.  Stnibo, 
bovera',  maintains  that  the  PtHsniciaDs  were  called 
^aixtrri,  because  they  resided  originally  on  the  coasts 
<^  tbe  Red  Sea.  Bochart,  in  bis  Ctataan  (i,  1),  derives 
ibe  name  from  the  Hebrew  p39  totu  of  Anat, 
Beland,  in  his  Palattina  ex  Momuntntit  Veteribua  11- 
butrata,  derives  it  from  ^yil,  palm-tm ;  and  thu  is 
tbe  etymolugy  now  generally  acquiesced  in.  The  palm- 
tne  M  8MO,  aa  an  emUon,  on  aome  ooina  of  Aradua,  Tyie, 
MdSidoa;  and  there  are  now  seveialpalm-treea  within 
tbe  dtcnit  of  modem  Tyre,  and  along  tbe  coaat  at  vari- 
oos  poiota;  but  tbe  tree  la  not  at  the  present  day  one  of 
ikc  characteristic  features  of  tbe  country.  The  native 
name  of  Phcenicia  was  Ktndan  (Canaan)  or  Kna,  signi- 
fiiBg  Lowland,  so  named  in  contrast  to  the  adjoining 
loam,  i.  e.  Hij^iland,  tbe  Hebrew  name  Syria.  The 
aane  Kantaa  ia  prewrved  on  a  oina  of  Laodtcea  of  the 
tine  of  Antiocbua  Epipbaocs,  whereon  I^odioea  ia  a^led 
-amaCherdtyinCanaan,"')J9=3  DK  MImIA.  Knd 
oc  CImi  (X>^  is  mentioned  diadnctly  1^  Hnodian  the 
gtaamarian  M  tbe  old  name  of  Pboenicia.  Hence,  as 
Flwmcbna  or  Canaanites  were  tbe  most  powerful  of  all 
tribea  in  Pakatine  at  tbe  time  of  its  invaNon  by  Joshua, 
the  Im^tcB,  in  speaking  of  their  own  territory  as  it 
was  before  the  eonqnest,  called  it "  the  land  of  Cauam." 
See  Caraas. 

In  the  O.  T.  the  wwd  PhgenKia  does  not  occur,  as 
might  be  expected  ftom  its  bting  a  Greek  name.  In 
tbe  Apocrypha  it  is  not  defined,  though  spoken  of  as 
being,  with  CcBle-S>-ria,  under  one  military  commander 
(2  Mace  iu,  6,  8 ;  riii,  8;  x,  11;  3  Mace  iii,  15).  In 
the  N.  T.  tbe  word  oocure  only  in  three  passages,  Acts 
xi.  19;  XT,  3;  xxi,  2;  and  not  one  of  these  affords  a 
cirw  as  to  how  far  the  writer  deemed  Pbcenicia  to  ex- 
tend. Ontbeotberband,JasephttBpoBBiblysgreedwith 
Stnte;  for  be  expressly  saya  that  Onsarea  is  situated  in 
Pbcemcia  (<l  nt.  xr,  9,  ^ ;  and  although  he  never  makes 
■  nmilar  statement  respecting  Joppa,  yet  he  speaks,  in 
one  pnaage,  of  tbe  coast  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Eg>-pt, 
u  if  Syria  and  Pboenida  exhausted  the  line  of  coast  on 
tbe  Uediierranean  Sea  to  the  north  of  Egypt  ( War,  iii, 
S,J). 

Tbe  Pbcenicians  in  general  are  sometimes  called 
AMmsom  (camp.  Geaenii  Mtmamenta  namcia,  ii,  267 
«).:  Thmtnnu  Lingua  HtAraka,  under  tbe  word  'pn^S). 
JaMiaas  (xviii,  3)  alludes  to  tbe  etymology  of  this  name : 
*A  oty  bang  built  which  they  called  <Ssifon,  from  the 
itunduiee  of  fishes ;  for  tbe  Pbmnicians  call  a  fish  nti()n." 
TUs  atatenoent  is  not  quite  correcL  But  the  root  T'^S, 
wUefa  in  Hebrew  meuis  only  to  catch  beasts  and  birds, 
«  ahw  be  employed  in  Arabic  when  the  catching  of 
Uiei  is  spoken  of.  This  root  occurs  also  in  the  Ara- 
mm,  in  tbe  signification  of  both  hunting  and  fishing 
.a«p.  the  art.  Zidon). 

t  £rfair.— Pboeaiaa  in  general  is  the  nanM  applied 
IS  a  oHiDtiT  <n  tbe  coast  of  Syria,  bounded  biy  tbe  if  ed- 


itenanaan  Sea  on  the  west  and  Lebanon  on  tbe  east; 
Syria  and  Judsea  forming  its  nntbem  and  southern 
limiu  respectively,  situated  between  about  34°  to  86° 
N.  lat.,  and  ih°  to  36°  R.  long.  Yet  the  extent  of  its 
territory  varied  so  considerably  at  different  times  that 
the  geographical  definitions  of  the  ancient  writers  differ 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Thus,  while  in  Gen,  x, 
19  Canaan  does  not  reach  northwards  beyond  Sidon— s 
place  which  in  early  times  gave  the  name  to  the  whole 
people  (O^S-rs,  -[IT'S  ^aOT',  Deut.,  Judg.)— and  Byb- 
luB  and  Berytus  are  considered  as  lying  beyond  it  (Gen. 
X,  16  sq.;  Josh,  xiii,  6),  it  comprised  in  tbe  Persian 
period  (Herod,  iii,  91)  Poaidium,  as  high  as  3&<>  62'. 
Uter  sUll  (Pliny,  Str^  Ptidemy)  tbe  Elentbema  (fi4,° 
60'),  and  subsequently  (Uela,  Stephanas)  the  island  id 
Aradus  (94°  70'),  were  considered  iu  utmost  northern 
limits.  To  tbe  south  it  was  at  times  Gaza  (Gen.  x,  19 ; 
Zeph.  ii,  6;  Herod.,  Philo,  Eusuih.),  at  others  Egypt 
(Numb,  xxiv,  6 ;  Josh,  xv,  4, 47 ;  Strabo,  Procop.,  etc.) ; 
and,  from  the  Macedonian  period  chiefly,  CiMaiea  is 
mentioned  as  its  extreme  poinL  Eastward  tbe  coun- 
try sometimes  comprised  parts  of  Syria  and  Palatine, 
beyond  the  mountain-ridges  of  the  former  and  the  hill- 
chains  of  the  latter. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  length  of  coast  to  which 
the  name  Phcenicia  was  applied  varied  at  different  times, 
and  may  be  regarded  under  different  aspects  before  and 
after  the  loss  of  iu  independence.  (1.)  What  may  be 
termed  Phonicia  proper  was  a  narrow  undulating  plain, 
extending  from  the  pass  of  Rfts  el-B^fid  or  Abyad,  the 
"  Pramontorium  Album"  of  the  ancients,  about  six  miles 
south  of  Tyre,  to  the  Nahr  el-Auly,  the  ancient  Bos- 
trenus,  two  miles  north  of  Sidon  (Robinson,  Bib.  Ret. 

ii,  473).  Tbe  plain  is  only  twenty-eight  miles  in 
length,  and,  considering  the  great  importance  of  Phce- 
nicia in  the  world's  history,  this  may  welt  be  added  to 
other  instances  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Palestine,  which 
show  bow  little  the  intellectnal  influence  of  a  city  or 
state  has  depended  on  the  extent  of  its  territory.  Its 
average  breadth  is  about  a  mile  (Porter,  Handbook/or 
Sgria,  ii,  396);  but  near  Sidon  tbe  mountains  retreat  to 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  near  Tyre  to  a  distsnce  of 
live  miles  (Kenrick,  Pkanicia,  p.  19).  The  whole  of 
Phoenicia,  thus  understood,  is  called  Josephus  (^Ani. 
V,  S,  1)  the  great  plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon  (ro  /liya 
miiov  itiuvoc  iriiAfwc).  In  it,  near  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, was  situated  Sidon,  in  the  north  latitude  of  88° 
34'  06";  and  scarcely  more  than  seventeen  geograph- 
ical miles  to  tbe  south  was  Tyre,  in  the  latitude  ofSS^ 
17'  (admiral  Smyth's  MedHerranam,  p.  469):  so  that 
in  a  straight  line  those  two  renowned  cities  were  less 
than  twenty  English  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
Zarephath,  the  Sarepta  of  tbe  K.T.,  was  ntuated  be- 
tween them,  eight  miles  south  of  Sidon,  to  which  it  be- 
longed (1  Kin^xvii,9;  Obad.20;  Lukeiv,26).  (S.) 
A  still  longer  district,  which  afterwards  became  ftiriy 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Pbsnicia,  extended  up  the  coast 
to  a  point  marked  by  the  island  of  Aradus,  and  by 
Antaradus  towards  the  north;  the  southern  boundary 
rennuning  the  same  as  in  Pboenida  proper.  Phoenicia, 
thus  defined,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Grote  (Ifitt.  of  Gretee, 

iii,  364)  to  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length ;  while  its  breadth,  between  Lebanon 
and  tbe  sea,  never  exceeded  twenty  miles,  and  was  gen- 
erally much  less.  This  estimate  is  most  reasonable,  al- 
lowing for  the  bends  of  tbe  coast ;  as  the  direct  differ- 
ence in  latitude  between  Tyre  and  Antaradus  (Tortoea) 
is  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  tlx  English  miles; 
and  six  miles  U>  the  south  of  Tyre,  as  abeady  ineD> 
tioned,  intervene  before  the  beginning*of  the  pass  of 
lUs  el-Aby&d.  The  claim  of  this  entire  district  to 
the  name  of  Phcenicia  rests  on  the  probable  fact  that 
tbe  whole  of  it,  to  the  north  of  the  great  plain  of  Sidon, 
was  occupied  by  Phtenician  colonists;  not  to  mention 
that  there  seems  to  have  been  some  kiqd  of  political 
ooniwctioo,  bowevor  kxMe,  ||l(th|f!(ifi^^4>^ 
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(Diodonu,  xvi,  41).  Scarcely  rixteen  gmgraphical 
aaka  fkrdier  KMth  than  Sidon  waa  Beryttu;  witb  a 
ioadst«ad  bo  well  suited  fur  the  purpoaea  of  modeni 
navigation  that,  under  the  modern  name  of  Beirtit,  it 
has  ecUpaed  both  Sidon  end  Tyre  as  an  eroporium  for 
Sjnia.  Whether  thU  Bcrytos  was  idenUcal  with  the 
Berftthah  and  Benthai  of  Ezek.  xlvii,  16.  and  of  2  Sam. 
vlii,  8)  is  a  diluted  point.  Still  farther  north  waa  Byb- 
liM,  the  Gabal  of  the  Bible  (Esek.  xxvii,  9),  inhabited 
by  seamen  and  calkers.  Its  inhabitants  are  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  word  Gtbiim,  translated  "  stone- 
aqaarera"  in  the  A.  V.  1  Kings  v,  18  (82).  It  atiU 
retains  in  Arabic  the  Undnd  aao»  of  JebeiL  Then 
came  Tripolia  (now  Tarftbulua),  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  cfdoniata  ffotn  Tyre,  Sidmi,  and  Aradus,  with  three 
distinct  towM^  each  a  flirioog  apart  from  one  another, 
each  with  its  own  walls,  and  each  named  from  the  city 
which  supplied  its  colonists.  General  meetings  of  the 
Phoenicians  seem  to  have  been  held  at  Tripolia  (Diod. 
xvi,  41),  as  if  a  certain  local  jealousy  had  prevented  the 
selection  for  this  purpose  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  or  Aradus, 
Lasdy,  towards  the  extreme  pi^t  north  waa  Aradus  it- 
leir,  the  Arvad  of  Gen.  x,  18  and  Ecek.  xxvii,  8,  dtu- 
ated,  like  Tyre,  on  a  .unall  island  near  the  mainland, 
and  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon. 

During  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the 
IsraeUtes,  the  Pbcenicians  possessed  the  following  towns, 
which  we  will  enumerate  successively  in  the  direction 
from  south  to  north:  Dura  p^n,  Josh,  xi,  2;  xvii,  11 
«!.);  Ptolemaia  (isr,  Judg.  i,  33);  Ecdippa  (aitrK, 
Josh.  xix,29) ;  Tyre  pIS,  Josh.xix,29)i  SareptaCPB-S, 
1  Kings  xvii,  9  sq. ;  Luke  iv,  26) ;  Sidon  (lin^S,  Gen. 
X,  16) ;  Bervtus  (nrtlia,  EMk.  xlvii,  16;  2  Sam.  viii, 
8) ;  ByUus  (bns,  Josh,  xiii,  6);  Trip<riia,  Siotyra  C^Qxn, 
Geo.  X,  18) ;  Arka  (^ptvn, Oen.  x,  17);  SimoM Cl^On, 
Gen.  s,  16) ;  Aradus  (^inMH,  Gen.  x,  18).  Conp.  the 
reapectiv«  articles  on  these  towns.  Kdon  is  the  only 
Pbcenician  town  mentioned  in  Homer  {see  IHad,  vi, 
289;  xxiii,  743;  OtfyM,  xv,  415;  xvii, 424), 

8.  Geographical  Featuret. — The  whole  of  Phcenicia 
proper  is  well  watered  by  various  streams  from  the  ad- 
joining hiUs ;  of  these  the  two  Urgest  are  the  Khasiml- 
yeh,  a  few  miles  north  of  Tyre— the  ancient  name  of 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  Leontes — and  the  Bostrenus, 
already  mentioned,  north  of  Sidon.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
although  now  generally  ill-cultivated;  but  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sidon  there  are  rich  gardens  and  orchards. 
The  havens  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  afforded  water  of  suffi- 
cient depth  for  all  the  requirements  of  ancient  naviga- 
tion, and  the  neighboring  range  of  the  Lebanon,  in  tU 
extensive  forests,  furnished  what  then  seemed  a  nearly 
inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  for  ship-building.  To 
the  north  of  Boatrenus,  between  that  river  and  Beirflt, 
Uea  the  only  desolate  and  barren  part  of  Phoenicia.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  ancient  Tamyras  or  Damuras,  the  mo<l< 
em  Nahr  ed-Damfir.  From  Beirfit  the  pluns  are  again 
fertile.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Lycus,  now  the 
Nahr  el-Kelb,  not  far  north  from  Beir&t ;  the  Adonis, 
now  the  Nahr  Ibrahim,  about  fire  miles  south  of  Gebal ; 
and  the  Eleutherua,  now  the  Nahr  et-Keblr,  in  the  bend 
between  Tripolia  an<l  Antaradusi 

The  climate  of  Fboenicia— an  Item  of  immense  mo- 
ment in  the  history  of  a  nstion — varies  verj-  consider- 
ably. Near  the  coast,  and  in  the  lower  plains,  the  heat 
in  summer  ia  at  times  tropical,  while  the  more  moun- 
tainous regions  enjoy  a  moderate  temperature,  and  in 
winter  even  heavy  falls  of  anow  are  not  uncommon.  In 
the  southern  parts  the  early  rains  begin  in  October,  and 
are,  after  an  interval  of  dry  weather,  followed  by  the 
winter  rains,  which  last  till  March,  the  time  of  the 
**  latter"  rains.  From  May  till  October  the  sky  remaina 
dowUeas,  The  rare  difference  of  temperature  found  in 
so  wnall  a  compass  ia  thns  happily  described  by  VoLiey: 
"If  the  heat  of  July  la  opprouve,  a  lix  houn' Journey 


to  the  n^hboring  mountains  tran^xirta  yoo  into  the 
coolness  of  ICarch ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  boar-fnal 
troubles  yon  at  Beaharrai,  a  day's  travd  will  bring  yoa 
into  the  midst  of  blooming  Hay ;"  or,  as  an  Aratnc  pnet 
has  it, "  Lebanon  bears  winter  on  its  head,  spring  on  ia 
shouldm,  autumn  on  its  lap,  and  summer  at  iu  foot* 
The  dense  population  assembled  in  the  great  metcsfitili 
towns  greatly  contributed  to  augment  hy  artificial  misw 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soiL  The  population  of  the 
country  is  at  present  very  much  reduced,  but  there  at 
still  found  aqueducts  and  artificial  vineyards  formed  of 
mould  carried  up  to  the  terraces  of  the  native  nek. 
Ammiantia  HarMHUnos  saj'a  (xiv,  8),  "  Fhnaiiria  is  a 
charming  and  beantiAil  country,  adorned  wiUi  large 
and  elegant  cities,"  Even  now  thb  country  ia  among 
the  most  fertile  in  Western  Ama.  It  prodacea  wbcai, 
rye,  and  barley,  and,  beaidee  the  more  ordinary  frmti, 
also  apricots,  peaches,  pomegranates,  almonds,  citrom, 
oranges,  figs,  dates,  sugar-cane,  and  grapes,  which 
furnish  an  excellent  wine.  In  addition  to  these  prod- 
ucts, it  yields  cotton,  silk,  and  tobacco.  The  country 
is  also  adorned  Ity  the  ranegated  flowera  of  oleaDder 
and  cactus.  The  higher  regions  are  distinguished  from 
the  bare  mounuuna  of  I^eatine  by  being  covered  wiih 
oaks,  pines,  c^'press-treee,  aeaciaa,  and  tamarisks;  and 
above  all  by  majestic  cedars,  of  which  there  are  still  ■ 
few  very  old  trees,  whose  stems  measure  from  thirty  w 
forty  feet  in  circumference.  The  inhabitants  of  Sur  Kill 
carry  on  a  profiuble  traffic  with  the  produce  of  Moeu 
Lebanon,  namely,  in  wood  and  charcoal.  Phcenicia  pro- 
duces also  flocks  of  sheep  and  goals;  and  innumerable 
awarma  of  beea  supply  excellent  honey.  In  the  fonata 
there  are  bears,  wolves,  psnthers,  and  jackahw  The  n 
furnishes  great  quantities  of  fish,  so  that  Sidon,  the  mwt 
ancient  among  the  Phoenician  towns,  derived  iu  naax 
from  fishing. 

II.  The  Peqpfc.— 1.  Keqiecting  the  ethnoffropiy  ot 
the  Phcenidans,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  opin- 
ions  are  as  much  divided  on  the  subject  as  ever.  Ae- 
OMding  to  Gen.  x,  16,  Canaan  had  eleven  "  sons"  ("Ca- 
naan begat  Sidon  his  fint-bom,  and  Ileth,  and  the  Jcbo- 
site,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Giigasile,  and  the  Hirite. 
and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Sinite,  and  the  Arvadite,  and 
the  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite;  and  afterwards  were 
the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad"},  nx  of 
whom  had  settled  in  the  north  of  Palestine ;  and  al- 
though all  his  deacendanta  are  sometimes  included,  both 
by  classical  wrilen  and  the  Sept.  (e.  g.  in  Josh,  v,  1, 13), 
in  the  name  of  ^oiviKu;  yet  in  general  the  term  chk^ 
applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north.  Scripture  speaks 
of  them  as  descendants  of  primeval  giants  (Autochthon*) 
who  had  inhabited  Canaan  since  the  flood — that  ts^fnm 
timea  immemorial.  Considering  the  careful  attention 
paid  by  the  KUieal  writers  to  the  early  hislorr  of  Psl- 
eetine,  and  the  doee  contact  between  the  Pbccnidani 
and  Israelitea,  it  would  appear  as  if  all  tradiiions  uf  a 
time  anterior  to  their  sojourn  in  that  land  had  been  iaag 
Inat.  Gen.  x,  6,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  Canaan  a  de- 
scendant of  Ham — a  statement  which,  unless  explained 
to  refer  to  their  darker  akina,  would  seem  to  war  againt 
their  bring  indigenous  inhabiuiits  of  Paleetioe,  or  a 
ShemiUc  pt^lation,  an  assumption  much  favoced  by 
their  language.  U»odotus,  however,  makes  them,  both 
on  their  own  statements  and  by  accounu  preserved  in 
Persian  historians,  immigrants  from  "the  Erythneaa 
Sea;"  and  Justin  backs  the  notion  of  immigration  by 
recording  that  the  Tynan  narion  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  uid  tiitt  these,  being  forced  by  u  eanb- 
quake  to  leave  their  native  land,  first  settled  on  the 
Assyrian  lake  (Dead  Sea  or  lake  of  (^nesareth),  and 
subsequently  on  a  shore  near  the  sea,  where  they  found- 
ed a  city  calle<t  Sidon.  The  locality  of  the  "  ErvthnMn 
Sea,"  however,  is  a  moot  point  atilL  It  is  Ukeo  by  dif- 
ferent investigators  to  sund  either  for  the  Arabian  <»- 
Persian  Gulf;  the  latter  view  being  apparently  favored 
by  the  occurrence  of  Phoenician  names  borne  by  aomv 
of  ita  islands  (S^g^^^i^Q^^  h»ve  bee* 
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|ina  them  by  Ute  PhooicUn  colonisU.  Some  luve 
Mia  them tbeUykiM driven  to ^lia.  Withoatm- 
uaag  toy  fiirtlwr  inu>  Umm  most  diAeult,  and,  in  the 
■bKNce  of  all  tmtwoithr  infunnatton,  more  than  vsgue 
ycalaiioiu,  ao  much  appura  cenain,  that  many  immi- 
fttiion  ot  Sbemitic  Inmncbea  into  Phsnicia,  at  differ- 
eoi  periods  and  from  dif^rent  parts,  must  have  taken 
plitt,  tad  that  these  gradually  settled  into  the  highly 
drilind  natiooality  which  we  find  constituted  aa  early 
■f  the  time  of  Atnahain  (Geo.  xii,  6,  TX=then,  already; 
amp.  Aben-Ezra,  ad  loc^  and  Spinoza,  Tract.  TheoL' 
PuL  ch.  viii).  It  would  be  extremely  vain  to  venture 
■n  optnioo  on  the  indi^-iduality  of  the  different  tribes 
tbit,  wave-like,  rushed  into  the  country  from  various 
vdei,  at  probably  widely  distant  dates.  The  only  ap- 
psRotly'TaluaUe  tradition  on  the  sabjeot  seems  con- 
luBEd  in  the  abore-quoted  passage  of  Gen.  x, 
&rt  then  is  one  point  which  can  be  prored  to  be  in  the 
tiiicbcst  degna  probable,  and  wbtcb  has  peculiar  interest 
u  btarii^  on  the  Jews,  viz.  that  the  Phanidans  were 
of  (be  same  race  as  the  Canaanites,  I'his  remarkable 
(Kt,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  language  of 
tbc  Pbwicians,  leads  to  some  interesting  results,  is  ren- 
dmdpiobable  by  the  following  careamsCanees:  1st,  The 
Miive  Bsme  tit  Pboenicia,  aa  already  pointed  out,  was 
Canaao,  a  name  signifying  "lowland."  This  was  well 
^ren  to  the  narrow  slip  of  plain  between  the  Lebanon 
and  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  contrast  to  the  elevated 
BWBiitain  range  adjoining;  but  it  would  have  been  iii- 
■Ifnpnaic  to  that  part  of  Palestine  conquered  by  tbe 
bfadilcB,  wbi^  was  nndoabtedly  a  hill-oonntry  (see 
Mums, /tas PAoRttsMtc  Alttrikum,\,  6) ;  so  that, when 
h  SI  known  that  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  thdr  tnv»- 
WM  luuad  in  Palestine  a  powerful  tribe  called  (be  Ca> 
Btsniief,  and  from  them  called  Palestine,  the  land  of 
Canaan,  it  is  obviously  suggested  that  the  Canaanites 
«ae  originally  from  the  neighboring  plain,  called  Ca- 
Dssa  along  the  sea-ooast.  "M.  This  is  further  confirmed 
tluDogh  tbe  name  in  Africa  whereby  the  Carthaginian 
PhmiieiaiH  called  themselves,  as  attested  by  Augusdne, 
who  stales  that  the  peasants  in  his  part  of  Africa,  if 
aiked  of  what  raee  they  were,  would  answer,  in  Punic 
or  PhcEnician,  "Canaanites"  {Optra  Omnia,  iv,  12S6; 
Expcm/.  EpitL  ad  Root.  §  13).  Sd.  The  conclusion  thus 
Mggcated  is  strongly  supported  by  tbe  tradition  that 
ibe  aama  of  peisooa  and  places  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
—not  only  when  tbc  Israelites  invaded  it,  but  likewise 
pnvioasly,  when  "tboe  were  yet  but  a  few  of  them," 
■ad  Abraham  is  said  to  have  visited  it — were  Phoenician 
<v  Hebrew :  such,  for  exaro|^  as  Abimelek, "  father  of 
tbc  king"  (G«n.  xx,  2) :  Uelcbizedek,  "  king  of  right- 
toawtess"  (xiv,  16);  Kiijatb-sepher,  "city  of  the  book" 
(Juab.  XV,  16).  As  above  observed,  in  Greek  writers 
bIm  occurs  tbe  name  x*""  ^'^f  PbcBnicia  (comp.  Gesenii 
TimoPTu  Li^m  Htbraka  [Leip«^  1839],  ii,  696,  and 
tiemui  Mmamiala  Pkameia,  p.  670  sq.).  The  dialect 
if  tbe  laraeliiea  perhaps  leaembled  more  the  Aramenn, 
and  tfast  of  tbe  Phoenicians  more  the  Arabic ;  but  this 
(Ufrfrace  was  nearly  eflWced  when  berth  nations  resided 
to  ibe  same  country,  and  had  frequent  intercourse  with 
*scb  other.  Concerning  tbe  original  country  of  the 
Pbonicians  and  their  immigration  into  Canaan,  comp. 
tsptdaHy  Bertbeau,  Zar  G«»McAl»  der  ftraelilett  (Gbl< 
tMgm,  1940),  p.  lfiS-186,  and  Lengerke,  Kaitaan, 
I'dllf.  wmd  JtdigioMtgaciickle  ItratU  (Konigsberg, 
1*M).  i,  182  sq. 

1  Gonenmal. — Two  principal  divisions  existed  an- 
ricotlT  among  these  Canaanites:  these  were  those  of 
ibc  inierior  of  Palestine,  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
■a  esast.  Pheenieia  proper.  By  degrees  three  special 
tribm,  mote  powerful  than  the  rest,  formed,  as  it  were, 
tbe  BBdeas  aroand  which  the  multitude  of  minor  ones 
Dahitvd  and  became  one  nationality,  viz.  the  inhabi- 
•  ots  of  aidon,  of  Tyre,  and  of  Aradus.  Three  principal 
'Vneita  sic  to  be  distinguished,  according  to  clauicat 
mdcoce  (Cato,  comp.  Sen.  ad  ^En.  ir,  682),  in  the  cou- 


stitntion  of  Phoenieiao  states:  I.  Tbe  aristocracy,  con- 
sisting of  certain  families  of  noble  lineage,  whicb  were 
divided  into  tribes  (USV),  families  (nnoUC,  Ph<£n. 
■pan),  and  gmla  (nSK  n^Z),  the  last  generally  of 
the  number  of  300  in  each  state  or  colony.  Out  of  tbe 
"  tribes"  were  elected  thirty  principa  (Phwn.  nn),  who 
formed  a  supreme  senate ;  besides  which  there  existed 
another  larger  represeuutive  assembly  of  300  members, 
chosen  from  the  genif.  1.  The  lower  estates  of  the 
pec^le,  or  "  plebe"  itself,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
their  recognised  special  represenutives,  but  by  constant 
opposition,  which  sometimes  broke  out  in  open  violence, 
held  the  noUes  in  check.  8.  llie  kingdom,  at  first  he- 
reditary, afterwards  became  elective.  Nor  must  the 
priesthood  be  forgotten ;  one  of  the  most  powerful  ele- 
ments in  tbe  Phoenician  commonwealth,  and  which  in 
some  provinces  even  assamed,  in  the  persra  of  the  high- 
priest,  the  supreme  rule.  There  was  a  kind  of  federal 
union  between  the  difibrent  states,  which,  according  to 
their  importance,  sent  either  their  kings  or  their  judges^ 
at  the  head  of  a  large  number  of  their  senators,  to  tbe 
general  councils  of  the  nation,  held  at  stated  periods 
either  at  Sidon  or  Tyre.  The  colonies  were  governed 
much  as  the  bome-conntry,  except  that  local  affairs  and 
the  executive  were  intrusted  to  two  (annual,  as  it  would 
seem)  judges  (O'^BBIV,  suffetes)  elected  by  tbe  senate 
— an  institution  which  for  some  lime  also  replaced  tbe 
monarchical  form  in  T\-re.  When  Tripolis  was  founded 
by  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  as  a  place  of  joint  meet- 
ing for  their  hegemony,  every  one  of  these  cities  sent 
100  senators  to  watch  ber  speaal  interests  at  the  com- 
mon meeting;  andihe»eiMteof;^onseems,in(he4th 
century  B.C.,  at  least,  to  have  conmsted  of  600  to  600 
elders,  some  of  whom  were  probably  selected  more  for 
their  wealth  than  for  their  nuble  lineage.  The  king 
sometimes  comtuned  in  his  person  the  office  of  bigb- 
priest  The  turbulent  seething  mass  of  the  people, 
consisting  of  the  poorer  families  of  Pheenician  descent, 
the  immtgranu  of  neighboring  tribes,  the  strangers, 
and  the  whole  incongruous  mass  of  workmen,  tribes- 
people,  sailors,  that  must  have  abounded  in  a  commer- 
cial and  maritime  nation  like  the  Phcenicians,  and  ont 
of  whose  midst  must  have  arisen  at  times  influential 
men  enough — was  governed,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  as 
" constitutiooally"  as  possible.  The  unruly  spirits  were 
got  rid  in  Roman  fashion  somehow  in  the  colonies 
or  were  made  idlent  by  important  phices  being  intrusted 
to  their  care,  under  strict  supervision  from  home.  Only 
once  or  twice  do  we  bear  of  violent  popular  oulbreakl^ 
in  consequence  of  one  of  which  it  was  mockingly  said 
that  Ptateiiicia  bad  lost  all  her  aristocracy,  and  what 
existed  of  Phteuicians  was  of  the  lowest  binh,  the  off- 
spring of  slaves.  As  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  accu- 
mulated more  and  more  in  the  Phcenicisn  ports,  luxury, 
and  too  great  a  desire  to  rest  and  enjoy  their  wealth  in 
peace,  induced  tbe  dauntless  old  pirates  to  intrust  the 
guard  of  their  cities  to  the  mariners  and  mercenary  sol- 
diers, to  Libyans  and  Lydians — "  they  uf  Persia  and  of 
Lud  and  of  Phut,"  as  Ezekiel  has  it ;  although  the  wild 
resistance  which  this  smaU  territory  offered  in  her  sin- 
gle towns  to  the  enormous  armies  of  Assyria,  Babylo- 
nia and  Greece  shows  that  the  old  spirit  had  not  died 
out.  The  smaller  states  were  sometimes  so  much  op- 
pressed by  Tyre  that  they  preferred  rather  to  submit  to 
external  enemies  (comp.  Heeren,  Idren,  etc,  p.  16  sq.; 
Beck,  Atdeihatg  tur  ffmautrm  Ketmtniu  der  WtU-  vnd 
VdilxrgrtchichU,  p.  252  sq.,  and  681  sq.). 

S.  //iftory.— One  of  the  most  powerful  and  important 
nations  of  antiquity,  Phoenina  has  yet  left  but  poor  in- 
formation regarding  ber  history.  According  to  Juse- 
pbus,  every  city  in  Pbcenicta  had  its  collection  of  regis- 
ters and  public  documents  (comp.  Targtim  to  Kirjath- 
Jearim,  Judg.  i,  11,  16).  Out  of  these,  Menander  of 
Ephesus,  and  Dias,  a  PtKenician,  compiled  two  histories 
of  Tyre,  a  few  fragments  of  which  have^jarvired  (cpmp. 
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Jusephuf,  Cotitm  Ap.  1,  17, 18;  Ant.  viii,  5,  S;  xui,  1 
sq. ;  ix,  14,  2;  TheopbtL  Ad  AutoL  iii,  22;  Syncellus, 
Chron.  p.  182).  Sauchoniatho  is  Mid  to  have  written 
a  history  of  FhceniciB  and  Egypt,  which  was  recast  by 
Pbilo  of  RybluH,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  fruin 
his  work  Porphyrius  (4th  century  A.D.)  took  some  coa- 
inogonical  quotations,  which  found  their  way  into  Eu- 
sebius  {Prop.  Keang.  i,  10).  liiier  Pfacenician  histori- 
aus'  works  (Theodotus,  Hesycrates,  Hoscbos,  mentioned 
■a  authors  on  Phoenicia  by  Tatianus,  Contra  Gracot,  §  87) 
are  likewise  lost,  Gesenius  mentions,  in  his  Motiumenta 
Phtemcia  (p.  363  sq.),  some  later  Phtmician  authors, 
who  do  not  touch  upon  hiatorical  subjects.  Thus  noth- 
ing remains  but  a  few  casual  notices  in  the  Bible,  some 
of  tfas  Church  fathers,  and  daisical  vrritcra  (Jusephus, 
Syncellu%  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Justin),  which  happen 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of  that  long-lost 
commonwealth.  A  great  part  of  this  bistor>',  however, 
being  identical  with  that  of  the  cities  mentioned,  in 
which  by  turns  the  hegemony  was  vested,  fuller  tnfor- 
maitun  will  be  found  under  their  special  headings.  I'be 
names  of  the  kings  from  Hiram  to  Pygmaliun  are  pre- 
•orred  by  Josephua  (Apionj  i,  18)  in  a  fragment  from 
the  history  of  Tyre  by  Menander  of  Ephesus.  We  give 
them,  with  the  computations  of  the  reigns  by  Movers  {ut 
mp.  II,  i,  140, 143, 149),  Ouncker  (Oetck.  det  AUerthtimt 
[3d  ed.  BerL  1863-7],  i,  526  b<).).  snd  Hitzig  {[fryetch. 
tmd  Mt/thoL  der  PkiUtlSer,  p.  191).  See  also  Uerzog, 
Enegldop.  xi,  620  aq. 
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Broadly  speaking,  we  may  beffin  to  date  Phcenician 
history  from  the  time  when  Sidon  first  assumed  the 
nile,or  about  B.C.  1600.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  chiefly 
the  development  of  the  immense  internal  resources,  and 
the  commencement  of  that  gigantic  trade  that  was  des- 
tined soon  to  overspread  the  whole  of  the  then  known 
world,  which  seem  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  early  and  peaceful  settlers.  The  symbolical  repre- 
sentative of  their  political  histxiry  during  that  period  is 
£1,  or  Beliun,  builder  of  cities,  supreme  and  happy 
ruler  of  men.  The  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites 
marks  a  new  epoch,  of  which  lists  of  king*  were  still 
extant  in  late  Greek  times.  Wc  now  hear  tirxt  of  Sido- 
nian  colonies,  while  the  manufactures  and  commerce 
of  the  country  seem  to  have  reached  a  hi){li  renown 
throughout  the  neighboring  lands.  The  Israelites  drove 
out  Sidonian  setllere  from  Laish,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  Somewhat  later  (beginning  of  13ih  century), 
ffidonian  colonizuion  spread  farther  west,  founding  the 
(island-)  city  of  Tyre,  and  Citium  aaA  Hippo  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  About  1209,  bowerer,  Stdon  was  defeated 
by  the  king  of  Askalon,  and  Tyre,  assumiufc  the  ascen- 
dency, ushered  in  a  third  period,  during  which  Phoeni- 
cia reached  the  summit  of  her  greanieaa.  At  thin  time, 
chiefly  under  the  brilliant  reign  of  Hiram,  we  hear  also 
of  a  close  alliance  with  the  Israelites,  which  eventually 
led  to  common  commercial  enterprises  at  sea.  Alter 
Hiram's  death,  however,  political  dissensions  began  to 
ondermine  the  unparalleled  peace  and  power  of  the 
country.  His  four  sons  ruled,  with  certain  interrup- 
tions, for  short  periods,  and  the  crown  was  then  assumed 
by  Ethbaal,  the  father  of  Jezebel  His  grandson,  Mat- 
Un,  left  the  throne  to  his  two  chiblreo,  Pygmalion  and 
Dido  (Elisea).  The  laUer,  having  been  excluded  from 
power  by  her  brother,  left  the  country,  together  with 
some  of  the  aiistocntic  families,  and  foonded  Carthage 


(New-Town),  about  B.C  818.  Of  the  oentiny  that  U. 
lowed,  little  further  is  known  aave  occasional  alloaMM 
in  Joel  and  Amos,  which  tell  of  the  piratical  commcne 
of  Tyrians  and  Sidonians.  Assyrian,  Chsld— n.  Egrp- 
tian  iuvaaions  followed  each  other  in  turns  during  tlx 
last  phase  of  Pboeoician  tustwy,  dating  from  the  M 
centur}',  and  soon  reduced  the  flourishing  country  lo 
insignificance.  Deeds  of  prowess,  such  as  the  thirteee 
years'  siege  sustained  by  Tyre  against  overwhehning 
forces,  could  not  save  the  doomed  counliy.  Her  tteei 
destroyed,  her  colonies  wrested  from  her  or  in  a  stale 
of  open  rebellion,  torn  by  inner  factions,  Pticenicia  wai 
ultimately  (together  with  what  had  been  once  Nefau- 
chadneazar's  empire)  embodied  with  Penia  B.C  5S^ 
Once  more,  however,  exasperated  by  the  enortnooi 
taxes  imposed  upon  them,  chiefly  during  the  Greek 
war,  together  with  other  galling  measure*  issued  by 
the  successive  satraps,  the  Phcenicians,  under  the  Inil- 
ership  of  Sidon,  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  Egy^t 
against  Artaxerxes  Muemon  and  Ochua,  about  the  niid- 
die  of  the  4th  century  B,Cn  which  ended  very  unhappUj 
fur  them,  ^don,  the  only  dty  that  refused  tosubmitat 
once  at  the  approach  of  the  Perrian  army,  was  coa- 
quered,  the  citizens  themselves  setting  6r«  to  it,  and 
more  than  40,000  people  perished  in  the  flames  Al- 
though  rebuilt  and  repeo[ded  shortly  afterwards,  it  vet 
never  again  reaohM  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  to  Tyn 
belonged  the  h^mony,  until  she.  too,  bad  to  submit, 
after  a  seven  years'  uege,  to  Alexander,  who  thtongh  ibt 
battle  on  the  Issua  (RC.  im)  had  made  all  Pbcenios 
his  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  gigantic  Persian  empin. 
L'nder  Aiiliochus  the  Great,  all  except  Sidon  becyse 
subject  to  Seleucidian  sway.  Pompey,  incorpontiBi: 
Phoenicia  with  Syria  (RC.  65),  made  it  a  Kumau  pn^- 
ince.  During  the  civil  wars  of  Home,  when  Cssmu 
divided  Syria  into. small  provinces,  and  sold  them  sepi- 
rately.  Tyre  again  became  for  a  short  period  a  priod- 
pality,  with  a  king  of  its  own.  Cleopatra  in  ber  tsn 
received  Phoenicia  as  a  present  from  Antony.  WW 
shadow  of  independence  was  still  left  to  the  two  aacteoi 
cities  was  taken  from  them  by  Augustus  (A.D.  20)- 
Tyre,  however,  retained  much  of  her  previous  impor- 
tance as  an  emporium  and  a  manufacturing  place  ihrDosb 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  Syrian  history  during  tb* 
sixteen  centuries  that  followetC  until  the  Ottoman  Tnti 
conquered  the  country,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  New 
World  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  new  route  to  Aaa  sa 
the  other,  destroyed  the  last  remnant  of  the  primitin 
grandeur  of  one  of  the  most  mighty  empires  of  the  u- 
cient  world,  and  one  which  has  ocmtributetl  one  of  tte 
hugest  shares  to  the  civilisation  ofall  mankitid. 

4,  OcctfjKtfiofu,— ^Commerce  and  colonizatian  were  lb* 
elements  by  which  this  grandeur  was  chiefly  acc«m^sb- 
ed.  Regardingtbefonner,weh«realreadyhintcdattl>f 
overflowing  wealth  and  almost  unparalleled  variety  of 
home  products  which  this  small  country  furnished  fucth, 
and  which,  far  too  abundant  for  their  own  cunsumption, 
easily  suggested  the  idea  of  exportation  and  traffic  of 
exchange.  Their  happy  maritime  position  funbeT  to- 
abled  them  to  do  that  which  Eg>'pt  and  Assyria,  viih 
all  their  perfection  of  industry  and  art,  were  debamd 
from  doing;  partly,  it  is  true,  through  their  isdaicd 
habits  and  narrow  lavrs,  but  chiefly  by  the  natural  liis- 
its  of  their  countries.  Tu  Phmnicia  alone  it  was  given 
to  supply  the  link  that  was  to  connect  the  Kasi  wich 
the  West,  ur  at  least  with  Europe  and  Western  Africs. 
Communicating  by  means  of  Atabia  and  the  I'obsd 
Gulf  with  India  and  the  coast  of  Africa  towards  the 
equator;  and  on  the  north,  along  the  Euxine,  with  tbe 
borders  of  Scy  this,  beyond  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  with 
Britannia,  if  nut  with  the  Baltic,  their  com  mem  di- 
vides itself  into  diBerent  great  branches  accnrdiitg  to 
those  natural  highways.  From  the  countries  ra  tbe 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  KhI  Sea,  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  Af- 
rica, and  India,  they  exported  spice,  precioos  euoa, 
myrrh,  frankiuoense,  goM,  iywy,  ebony,  steel,  and  inut 
and  from  £fiypt,«iid)«»idwdJi«A(aw«oni.   Im  ex- 
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tbnp  Qwy  brou);ht  nnt  onlr  thfir  own  raw  prodoee 
Md  iBUuractun-s,  but  gums  and  resins  tor  embalming, 
abo  vine  and  Bpicc&  From  Mesopataniia  and  Syria 
riaKifaeemeralilBandcotalsortheKedSea;  fromBaby- 
liiD  the  maniTutd  embroideriea ;  wine  and  fine  wool  frooi 
Aleppo  and  tbe  Heaopoumian  plains;  from  Judna  Lbe 
Soot  wheat,  grape-honey,  oil,  and  balm.  Another  re- 
BoK  ftpaOt  Armeiiia,  fiirui^ed  tntopa  riding  and 
cfatrioc  bonea  and  mules;  and  this  aame  couatiy,  or, 
nther,  the  aootb-eutem  coast  of  the  Euxine,  further 
fomibcd  the  PtMenieian  emporiums  with  slaves  of  a 
wprriar  market-value — for  pirating  and  slave-dealing 
««tu  hand  in  band  with  their  maritime  calling— with 
roffa,  lead,  braas  (or  ichalcuR:),  and  tunnies,  which 
iLey  dio  ftlehed,  togetb«r  with  coager-eels,  from  tbe 
AilOBtie  coaat.  Their  extensive  early  commerce  with 
Gnece  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Homer,  and  is  further 
Am  by  the  renuu^able  fact  of  the  abundance  of  Sh^ 
niiic  ur  Pbooician  words  in  Greek  for  such  things  as 
pnooBs  ttooes,  fine  ganneata,  veaaels,  q»cea,  and  Eaat- 
m  plants  in  general,  musical  instruments,  weighta  and 
mnsuKS,  etc  (comp.  fivpfni,  Kiwafxav,  *|1Q3p; 
uvMi,  nsp;  Xifiavoc,  1*133^;  )faXj3dvi],  galbanum, 
reS^;  vaptot,  TiS;  oa/tftipoc,  '^''BD ;  lavirtc, 

rv^mw,  e|P;  oafifiisv,  1X330;  xiwpoQ,  ^BS;  Gtr- 

Mract  nffipvov.,  "itSS  i  viimts,  pB ;  jfaprtfCt 

S^;  likrof,  rOT}  ippaftwv,  "jlS^S;  /tva,  HSB;  »a- 
ri*C,:p;  Ipaxfht  1^0311;  KopoQ,  ^3,  etc).  Beyond 
tbe  Stcait,  along  tbe  north  and  weak  coaat  of  Africa, 
ibty  receired  akins  at  deer,  limia^  pantbeiB,  dofnestic 
nttle,  depbaiiM*  skins  and  teeth,  Egyptian  alabaster, 
tatnud  iwine^  Attic  pottery  and  cups,  probably  also 
pdd.  Tet  the  most  fabulously  rich  mines  ot  metals — 
*aA  SB  ulirer,  iron,  lead,  tin — they  found  in  Tartessus. 
S>  exteosve  and  proverbial  was  this  commerce  that  we 
anacrale  ita  elementa  in  detaiL 

The  poatioa  of  Phoenicia,  as  we  have  seen,  was  most 
bToraUe  for  tbe  exchange  of  the  produce  of  the  East  and 
Vm.  Penians,Lydiani^andLyGianBfFequenllyserTed 
■  ■craenaiics  in  the  I%(eiiician  armies  (Ezek.  xxvii, 
19.  II).  PbfBnicta  exported  wine  to  Egypt  (Herod,  iii, 
Purple  ganneiiu  were  best  manufactured  in  Tyre 
(AiMii,  IM  HettiOtHone  Purpurarvm,  8d  ed.  Casenn, 
1^).  tilam  was  made  in  Sidon  and  Sarepta  (comp. 
Hkko,  pi  M  aq. ;  Beck,  p.  598  aq.).  In  Phoenicia  was 
ezdtangcd  tbe  fwoduee  of  all  known  countries.  After 
Dsrid  had  vanquished  tbe  Edomites  and  conquered  the 
owut^the  Ked  Sea,  king  Hiram  of  Tyre  entered  into 
•  cMiftdcracy  with  Solomon,  by  which  be  insured  for 
bit  people  tbe  right  of  navigation  to  India.  The  coni- 
Uocd  fleet  uf  the  Israelites  and  Phisnicians  sailed  from 
■be  tespurta  of  Ezion-geber  and  Elalh.  These  ports 
voe  moated  on  tbe  eutem  branch  of  th«  Bed  Sea,  the 
SnosElaiuticDSiOrtiulfofAkabah.  Israelitish-PhcBui- 
tm  mcnaniile  expeditions  proceeded  to  Ophir,  perhaps 
AbUii,  situated  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Indus  (camp.  Lai»- 
■*ii,l»duiAe  AUfrtAumshinde  [Bonn,  1844],  i,  587  sq.). 
It  Keme,  however,  that  the  Indian  coasts  in  general 
<rat  abo  called  Ophir.  Three  years  were  required  in 
•obr  10  aooonpUsh  a  mercantile  expedition  to  Ophir 
■ad  u  return  with  cargoes  of  gold,  algun-wood,  ivory, 
■hv,  iDaiikajn^  peacocks,  and  otiier  Indian  produce. 
!>0M  aamet  irf*  these  pniducta  are  Indian  transferred 
isio  HebreWf  aa  fi^3vbtt,  atmaggiMt,  Sanscr.  ro^, 
<«;accofdiDg  to  the  Decanic  prommciation,  raf^m; 
S^'nc  aim-heMim  (ivoiy),  Sanser.  iUa;  qtp 
^  (ape),  Sanscr.  hapi;  B^t3ir,  f aUiyrat  (peacock), 
Snscr.  titki,  aocording  to  the  Decanic  pronunciation 
law^  1  Kings  ix,  37:  x,  11,  22).  See  Ophir.  It 
however,  that  these  mercantile  expeditions  to 
laiii  were  soon  given  up,  probably  on  account  of  the 
am  dUBcohy  of  navigating  the  Red  Sea.  King  Je- 
WAapbaicodMTOted  to  reoommence  these  expediiiuuo, 


but  his  fleet  was  wrecked  st  Kzton-geber  (1  Kings  xxii, 
46),  The  names  of  mercantile  establishments  on  tbe 
coasts  of  Arabia  along  tbe  Persian  Gulf  have  partly  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day.  In  these  places  the  Phoe- 
nicians exchanged  tbe  produce  of  tbe  West  fur  that  of 
India,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.  Arabia  especially  fur- 
nished incense,  gold,  and  precious  stones.  Tbe  Midian- 
itcs  (Gen.  xxxrii,  "iS)  and  the  Edomites  (Ezek.  xxvii, 
IS)  effected  tbe  transit  by  their  caravans.  The  forti- 
fied Idunuean  town  Petra  probably  contained  the  store- 
bouses  in  which  the  produce  of  southern  countries  was 
collected.  From  Egypt  the  Phcsnicians  exported  esp^ 
cially  byssus  (ver.  7)  for  wine.  According  to  an  an* 
cient  tradition,  tbe  tyrant  of  Thebes,  Bushis,  having 
soiled  bis  hands  with  the  blood  of  all  foreigners,  was 
killed  by  tbe  Tynan  Hercules,  This  indicates  that 
Pbcenician  colonists  established  them»elvea  and  their 
civilisation  successfully  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  all 
strangers  had  usually  been  persecuted.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod Memphis  was  tbe  place  where  most  of  the  Phceni- 
ciana  in  Egypt  were  established.  Pbcenician  inscrip- 
tions found  in  Egypt  prove  that  even  under  the  Pude- 
miea  the  intimate  connection  between  Phcenicia  and 
Egypt  still  e»sted  (comp.  Gesenii  ifmumenta  Pktmi- 
da,  xiii,  284  eq.).  From  Palestine  the  Phoenicians  im- 
ported, bendes  wheat,  especially  from  Judna,  ivon;',  oil, 
and  balm;  also  wool,  principally  from  the  neigbb«>ring 
nomadic  Arabs.  Damascus  funiishe<I  wtne  (Ezek.  xxvii, 
5, 6, 17, 18, 21),  and  the  mountains  of  Syria  wood.  Tbe 
tribes  about  the  shores  of  tbe  Caspian  Sea  furnished 
slaves  and  iron;  for  instance,  the  Tibaneans  (Vsir, 
Tubal)  and  Moschi  (*^Cjia,  Hesbech).  Horsemen,  horses, 
and  mules  came  from  the  Armenians  (ni3^3r,  Tngar- 
mah)  (aee  Heeren,  p.  8&-1S0).  The  treasures  of  tbe 
East  were  exported  from  Phoenicia  by  ships  which 
sailed  first  to  Cj'pnis,  the  mountains  of  which  are  viu- 
ble  from  the  Phoenician  coast.  Citium  was  a  Phoenidan 
colony  in  Cyprus,  the  name  of  which  was  transferred  to 
the  whole  of  Cyprus,  and  even  to  some  neighboring  isl- 
ands and  coasts  called  D**!!?  (Geu.  x,  4;  Iso.  xxtti,  1, 
12).  Hence  also  D'^m,  the  name  of  a  Oanaanitish  or 
Pbteniciaa  tribe  (Gesenii  Monummla  Phanida,  p. 
158).  Cyprus  was  subject  to  Tyre  up  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  There  are  still  found  Pbcenician 
inscriptions  which  prove  the  counection  of  Cyprus  with 
Tyre.  At  Rhodes  (D^3*n)  also  are  found  vestiges  of 
Phoenician  influence.  From  Rhodes  the  mountains  of 
Crete  are  viable.  This  was  of  greet  importance  for  the 
direction  of  navigators,  before  the  discovery  of  the  com* 
paas.  In  Crete,  and  also  in  the  Cycladic  and  Sporadic 
Isles,  are  the  vestiges  of  Phoenician  setrlementa.  On 
the  Isle  of  Thasos,  on  tbe  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  the 
Phoenicians  had  gold-mines;  and  even  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  they  had  factories.  However, 
when  tbe  Gredu  became  more  powerful,  the  Phceni* 
cians  sailed  more  in  other  directions.  l*hey  occuiued 
also  Sicily  and  the  neighboring  islands,  but  were,  after 
the  Greek  colonization,  confined  to  a  few  towns,  Motya, 
Soloes,  PanormuB  (Tbucydides,  vi,  2).  The  Fbteiilctan 
mercantile  establishments  in  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic 
Isles  could  scarcely  be  called  colonies.  Carthage  was  a 
PhtBnician  colony,  which  probably  soon  became  impw- 
tant  by  commerce  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  re- 
mained connected  with  Tyre  \ty  means  of  a  common 
sanctuary.  After  Phoenicia  had  been  vanquished  by 
the  Atsyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  tbe  settle- 
ments in  Sidly,  Sardinia,  and  Spain  came  into  tbe 
power  of  Carthage.  The  Phooiiicians  had  fur  a  long 
period  exported  from  Spain  giAA,  silver,  tin,  iron,  lead 
(Ezek.  xxxviii,  13),  fruit,  wine,  oil.  wax,  tish,  and  wool. 
Their  chief  settlement  was  Tanhish,  TH^O^P,  tub}tc~ 
lion,  from  the  root  ISB^,  he  vanquUhtd,  tubjected.  The 
Aramfeans  pronounced  it  ttj^PIP;  hence  tbe  Greek 
Tartetto*.  This  was  probably  the  name  i^f  a  town^sit- 
uated  to  the  west  of  tbe  ^igff5fe(J>5y4gH^gW« 
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and  Abylif  now  Gibnltir  imd  CentaX  and  even  mora 
west  than  tinln,  it  Ibe  mouth  of  tlia  Bntis  (Herod,  iv, 
62;  Scymniu  Chiua,  r,  161  sq.).  Thia  river  was  also 
called  Tartessua  (Ariit.  Mtteor.  i,  18;  PauBin.  ti,  19,  S-, 
Strabo,  iii,  p.  148).  At  t  later  period  the  town  of  Tar- 
te«u8  obtained  likewise  the  PbceniciaD  name  Carteja, 
from  ri^p,  totm  (Strabo,  iii,  p.  151).  There  are  other 
names  of  towns  in  Spain  which  have  a  Phcenician  der- 
ivation: Gades,  teptum,  fcKc  (comp.  Geaenii 
MonumaOa  Pkamcia,  p.  804  sq.,  849);  Malaga  (nic), 
on  account  of  much  aalt  fish  thenoe  exported;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Geeeniufl  (id.  p.  812  sq.,  and  S68),  from 
nsilSTiaxbTS,  tiffidna/abroruM,  iron-works,  or  man- 
ufactory of  other  metals,  on  account  of  the  mines  to  be 
found  there ;  Belon,  nb73,  civiiat,  city  (id.  p.  811  aq., 
and  848).  The  -voyage  to  Tarsbish  waa  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  undertalteo  by  the  Phcenicians.  Hence 
it  was  that  their  largest  vessels  were  all  called  tAip§  of 
Tartiuh,  although  they  sailed  in  other  directions  (I 
Kings  X,  22).  It  appears  also  that  the  Pbceniciaiia  ex- 
ported tin  from  the'  British  Isles,  and  amber  from  the 
coasts  of  Pmaria.  Their  visages  on  the  western  ooasu 
of  Africa  seem  to  have  been  merely  voyages  of  disoor- 
ery,  without  permanent  results.  The  Spanish  colonies 
were  probably  the  principal  sources  of  Phoeniciaii  wealth, 
and  were  founded  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  migra- 
tion of  the  Phcenician,  Cadmus,  into  Bmotia  likewise 
belongs  to  the  earlier  periml  of  Phcenician  colonization. 
Homer  seems  to  know  little  of  the  Sidonian  commerce ; 
which  fact  may  be  explained  by  supposinfc  that  the 
Phoenidans  avoided  all  coUiuon  and  competition  with 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Greeks,  and  preferred  to 
direct  their  voyages  into  countries  where  such  compe- 
tition seemed  to  be  improbable. 

Herodotus  describes  the  PhcBoicians  as  beginning 
soon  after  their  settlement  to  occupy  themselves  in  dis- 
tant voyages  (i,  1).  From  the  construction  of  rude 
rafts,  they  must  speedily  have  reached  to  a  style  of 
substantial  ship- building.  Their  commercial  vessels 
are  represented  either  as  long  in  shape,  and  fitted  both 
for  sailing  and  being  rowed  with  fifty  oare— "ships  of 
Taishisb;"  or  as  rounder  in  form,  and  more  capacious 
in  stowage,  but  slower  in  speed— tubs  or  coasting-vea- 
aels — bearers  of  cargo  on  short  voyages  Xenophon 
{Eeommkt,  viii)  passea  a  high  eulogy  on  a  Phmni- 
eian  ^ip — "  the  greatest  quantity  of  tackling  was  dis- 
posed separately  in  the  smallest  stowage."  Their  mer- 
chantmen also  carried  arms  fur  defence,  and  had  fig- 
ures on  their  prows,  which  the  Greeks  named  rarniKoi. 
They  steered  by  the  Cynosure,  or  the  last  star  in  Ursa 
Minor;  and  they  coiUd  cast  reckonings,  from  the  com- 
bined appUcatioo  of  astronomy  and  arithmetic  (Strabo, 
xvi,  3, 24).  This  nautical  application  of  astronomy  is 
ascribed  1^  Callimachus  to  Tbales,  a  Pbmnician  by  de- 
scent (Frag.  ed.  filomfield,  p.  218 ;  Diog.  Laert.  Thales). 
~t  Lebanon  supplied  them  with  abundance  of  timber,  and 
Cyprus  gave  them  all  necessary  equipments,  from  the 
keel  to  the  topsails — "  a  fundamento  ip«o  cariiic  ad  su- 
premos ipsos  carbasos"  (Amm.  MarcelL  xiv,  8-14). 
These  daring  Phooiician  navigatora  in  the  reign  of 
Pharaoh  -  Necho  drcnmnarigated  Africa— departing 
from  the  Ued  Sea  and  letuming  by  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar. Tbey  reported  that  in  sailing  round  Libya  they 
had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand — a  story  of  which  He- 
rodotus says,  "I,  for  my  part,  do  not  believe  them," 
and  yet  it  is  the  positive  proof  that  they  had  gone 
round  the  Cape  (Herod,  iv,  42).  Diodorus  speaks  also 
ct  Phrnnician  mariners  being  driven  westwaids  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  the  ocean,  and  reaching  at 
length  a  very  fertile  and  beautiful  island— "a  dwelling 
of  gods  rather  than  of  men" — one  probably  of  the  .\zore8 
or  Canary  Islands.  The  Phcenicians  furnished  to  Xerxes 
300  ships,  but  they  were  defested  at  Salamis;  It  is 
said  that  of  all  the  nations  employed  in  digging  the  fa- 
nous  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos,  they  done  had 


tuffldent  enginMring  akin  to  begin  its  tmAa  am  their 
section  at  a  dope,  and  thus  prevent  caring  in  (vU,  S), 
The  remote  periods  of  Phmnidan  and  cokm- 

ization  are  wrapped  in  myths.  Phcenician  ships  mar 
have  first  carried  the  produce  of  Assyria  and  Egypt— 
but  their  own  wares  and  manufactures  were  aoon  largdy 
exported  by  them  (Ezek.  xxviii).  The  commerce  at 
Tyre  reached  through  the  world  (Strabo^  iii,  &,  II). 
There  was  also  a  great  trade  in  the  tunoy  fiahcnes,  and 
the  Tyrians  sold  in  Jerusalem  (Neb.  xiii,  16),  Pho- 
oicia  excelled  in  the  manufacture  nf  the  purple  dye  ex- 
tracted from  the  shell-fish  murex,  so  abundant  on  pans 
of  its  coasts.  This  color  in  its  richest  hue  was  at  latgiti 
appropriated  to  imperial  use,  and  the  silk  so  dyed  «w 
of  extraordinaty  value.  The  glaia  of  SidoD  was  no  Im 
fanMMH  than  the  l^rrian  dye— -the  fine  white  aand  uaed 
for  the  proccaa  being  very  abundant  near  Mount  CarmeL 
Glass  has  been  found  in  Ninereb,  and  glass-blowing  ti 
figured  at  Beni-Hassan  in  Eg.vpt.  The  an  might  faaT« 
come  from  Egypt,  but  the  discovery  in  Pboenicia  is 
resented  as  accidental.  The  pillar  of  emerald  shinio); 
brightly  in  the  night,  which  Herodotus  speaks  of  « 
being  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  was  probably  a  boUuw 
cylinder  of  glass  with  a  lamp  within  it  (Kenriok,  PA«- 
niciit,  p.  24ii).  Pboenida  produced  also  drinking-cnps 
of  silver  and  gold.  Homer  describes  Sidon  as  abound- 
ing in  works  of  brass.  Its  building-stone  waa  not  of 
very  good  quality,  but  cedar-wood  was  largely  em- 
ployed. When  stone  was  used  the  joints  were  bevellnl 
— a  practice  which  ^su  characterizes  Hebrew  srdiitect- 
ure,  and  ^vca  it  a  panelled  l^>pw■■lce  The  mining 
opentiona  of  the  Plianidana  woe  also  edebrsted. 
Herodotus  says  they  turned  a  moimtain  over  *c 
rqo(( — in  the  search  for  gold.  Mines  were  wroi^ht  m 
the  various  cultmies — in  the  Grecian  ialanda  and  in 
Spain — by  processes  much  the  same  as  those  employnl 
in  more  modem  times.  The  marine  knowledge  si*! 
experience  of  Phcenicia  led  to  the  plantation  of  nu- 
merous colonics  in  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Oilicia,  and  the  ial* 
ands  of  the  .£gean— the  pyclades  and  Spwades  (Thn- 
cyd.  i,  8) — in  Sicily,  in  Saidinia,  the  Balearic  Uands; 
and  in  Spain.  Strabo  sal's  that  the  Ph<enician*  po*- 
sessed  the  best  parts  of  Iberia  before  the  dan  of  Uonia 
(iii,  22, 14).  One  principal  colony  was  in  Northern  .U- 
rica,  and  Strabo  asserts  that  tbey  occupied  the  roid<lk 
part  of  Africa  soon  after  the  Trojan  war.  The  atury  a( 
Dido  and  the  foundation  of  Carthage  iawdl  known,  tbi 
event  being  placed  by  some  in  B.C.  81&  Bym,  tht 
name  of  the  bin  on  which  the  city  was  built,  denatt*  * 
I  fortress,  bong  ri^??  (Boxnb),  the  name  also  rftbt 
Idunuean  capital;  though  its  Greek  fi)rm,  Biipmi,gKn 
rise  to  the  story  about  the  purchase  of  as  nmch  land  m 
a  hide  would  measure.  Cubage  means  "new  town' 
(nsm  rcip),  and  Pumei  is  only  another  speUing  of 
PhamcL  Intercouiae  with  many  strange  and  untntond 
races  led  the  Pbccntcians  to  indulge  in  ficrious,  and  km 
of  gain  taught  them  mercantile  deceits  and  strstaetot^ 
"  Phcenician  figment" — ti/tvofui  fomntif — or  a  trtrel- 
ler's  tale,  was  proverbial  in  former  tiroes,  like JidnPwa 
at  a  later  period  (Strabo,  xti,  p.  56).  The  jL/ymtlogM 
Magnum  bluntly  defines  ^ivtnmnv  by  ro  ij^tviof,  tbc 
lib  In  the  Oi^asqr  they  are  described  aa  "crafty"  m^' 
oiKkvrm  (Odgm.  xiii,  A\h\  or  aa  *<cnf^  and  widtol.'' 
As  a  trading  nation  they  were  ready  aotnetiraes  lo  tald 
advantage  of  the  ignorant  and  savage  tribes  with  whiA 
they  bartered,  and  they  cored  nothing  fur  law  or  ri^ 
on  the  high  seas,  where  no  power  could  control  or  pun- 
ish ;  so  that  Ulysses  uses  the  phrase  ^nivtt  nvv 
r^Xin  tilat^  rpMcmr.  "a  Pbmnidan  man  knowing^ 
deceitful  things  —  crafty"  (id,  xiv,  28fi).  The  lenai 
"  Canaan,"  "  Canaanite,"  or  "  man  of  Canaan,"  the  | 
tive  name  of  the  Phcenician,  is  sometimes  mdrrcd 
"merchant"  in  the  English  verwon  (Isa.  xxiii,8:  Zepli 
i,  11 ;  Job  xli,  6;  Pruv.  xxxi,  24;  Zech.  xiv,  2! :  H» 
xii,  7;  Eaek.  xvii,  4).  " Khantdanj*  and  "aMrcbast*; 
wen  thus  int«^mnfiWWJ^i)W@ti  yiwl 
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Ml  of  Trre,  ADtio- 


^■MHi|*'IbeeoDM  Atndo'.*'  Bntthe  pbnae  seemi 
H  hn*  MPk  in  iDonl  meaning,  and  trader  was  bat  an- 
HbfT  name  fo€  a  hocksterer,  or  a  pedler  going  rrom 
boatt  to  houae,  as  in  Prov.  xxxi,  24.  Nay,  the  prophet 
Hiwa  (xii,  7)  aays,  **  He  !■  a  Canaanite,"  or  "  Phceni- 
das,''  or  "  as  for  Canaan,  the  balances  of  deceit  are  in 
bif  band :  be  loveth  to  oppreaa.  And  Ephraim  said, 
Yetaa  Ibcooowrich,  I  bare  found  tin  out  aubetance." 
A«nBBOii  proverb  expre«ire  at  ftaud  matching  fraud 
««SDpMirpic*<M>'**<<C-  No  ooined  money  <^  Fb<B- 
•kta  i>  exunt  priM  to  ita  Bubjngation  by  the  tireeka. 
Tbc  Mandaid  aecnu  to  have  been  the  aame  as  the  Jew- 
ak:  the  shekel  bong  equal  to  the  Attic  tetradrachm ; 
md  the  nu,  which  occur*  on  the  taUet  of  Marseilles, 
bring  of  the  value  of  a  denarius.  On  the  same  tablet 
kMfh  (alTer)  occurs,  with  the  probable  ellipse  of 
"ilktkel,"  as  in  Hebrew.  Foreign  silver  money  (^T)  is 
also  there  referred  to.  Among 
the  antiquities  dug  up  in  Nin- 
eveh are  several  bronze  weights 
in  the  form  of  lions;  having 
both  cun«fonn  tt^eoda  with 
the  name  of  Sennacherib,  and 
also  Phcenician  or  cursive  She- 
mitic  inscriptions  (Layard,  Nin. 
and  Bab.  p.  601).  The  cor  was 
a  PboBoician  measure,  the  same 
as  the  Hebrew  cbotner,  and 
holding  ten  Attic  n)etret«,each 
ttrUas  bring  equal  to  about  ten  and  ■  half  g^ns. 
TW  arithmetical  notatioa  was  carried  out  by  making 
aotple  stntkea  for  the  units;  10  was  a  horizontal  stroke 
or  a  Kmicirele,  and  100  was  a  special  Mgn,  the  unit 
■rokes  added  to  it  denoting  additional  hundreds  (tie- 
mmi  Mimmmtmta  Phemicia,  p.  85). 

It  appears  almost  incrediUe  how,  with  the  oompara- 
tirelyaaall  knowledge  of  natural  aeieoee  which  we  must 
atnhntc  to  them,  the  Pheenieiana  could  thus  on  their  frail 
lifts  ttaverw  the  wide  seas  almoet  (rom  one  end  of  the 
liobt  to  the  other,  with  apparently  no  more  difliculty 
than  their  inland  caravans,  their  chapmen  and  dealers, 
fond  in  trarersing  the  neighboring  oountrie&  Yet  it 
awK  not,  (JO  the  other  hand,  be  forgotten  that  theirs 
sppcan  to  have  been  an  oncommon  knowledge  ot  as- 
Ummy  and  phyncal  geography— witness  their  almost 
■iiMiicaDy  planned  voyage  of  diseovery  under  Hiram 
-and  that,  above  all,  an  extraordinary  amount  of  prac- 
ti^  sense,  of  boUness,  shrewdnesa,  uoscrupulousness, 
■tiring  energy,  and  happy  genius,  went  far  to  replace 
■•t  of  the  safe  contrivances  with  which  modem  dis- 
oDTtfies  have  made  our  mariners  familiar.  These  qual- 
itia  alas  made  aiut  kept  them  the  unrivalled  maalers 
aadenl  coamCTce  aitd  navigation.  They  were, 
■■raotei,  known  rather  to  destroy  tbnr  own  ships  and 
tedangtr  tbdr  Uvea  than  let  others  see  their  secret  way 
sad  emerprise ;  and  it  would  be  very  surpriungif  theirs 
bad  bM  been  ala»  (be  greatest  discoveries,  the  greatest 
ncb«  sod  splendor  and  power  for  many  a  long  century, 
iboogh  they  owned  but  a  small  strip  of  country  at 
bsBc  Well  might  Tyre  once  say, I  am  of  perfect 
bnaty"  (Eack.  zxvii,  8),  and  the  pn^het  address  Si- 
te."  BclwJd,  thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel,  there  b  no 
met  they  can  hide  from  thee :  with  thy  wisdom  and 
ibiae  andoManding  thou  bast  gouen  thee  riches,  and 
baM  ggtccn  gold  and  silver  into  thy  treasures:  by  thy 
pm  wisdom  and  by  thy  traffic  hast  thou  increased  thy 
fidias,  snd  thine  heart  is  lifted  up  because  of  thy  riches" 
<xiTiu,  i^).  There  can,  indeed,  not  be  fancied  a 
Uhr  and  more  graphic  aceoont  of  the  state  of  Phani- 
«.  especially  as  rcgarda  her  commetcial  rriations,  than 
tbt  two  chapters  of  Kzekiel  (xxvit  and  xxviii)  ooutain- 
Of:  the  Ismcntslion  on  Tyre :  whieb,  indeed,  form  our 
<bitf  inliirmalioii  on  t  bis  poinL 

Is  regard  lo  I'bumician  trade,  as  connected  with  the 
kidiiesitlw  foUuwing  points  are  worthy  of  notice, 
p.)  Up  to  the  tin*  of  Dnrtd,  not  one  of  the  twelve 


tribes  seemi  to  have  poneaaed  a  ungle  harbor  <m  the 
sea-coast :  it  waa  impoasilde,  therefore,  that  they  could 
become  a  commercial  people.  It  is  true  that  according 
to  Judg.  i,  31,  combined  with  Josh,  xix,  26,  Accho  or 
Acre,  with  iu  excellent  harbor,  had  been  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher ;  but  ftom  the  same  passage  in  Judges  it 
seems  certain  that  the  tribe  of  Asher  did  not  really  ob- 
tain the  poaaeaaion  of  Acre,  which  coittimied  to  be  held 
by  tbe  Canaanitea.  Uowerer  wistfully,  therefore,  the 
Israelites  might  regard  the  wealth  accruing  to  their 
neighbors  the  Phcenicians  from  trade,  to  vie  with  them 
in  this  respect  was  out  of  tbe  question.  But  from  the 
time  that  David  had  conquered  Edom,  an  opening  for 
trade  was  afforded  to  the  Israelites.  The  command  of 
Ezion-geber,  near  Elath.  in  the  land  of  Edon,  enabled 
them  to  engage  in  the  navigation  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Aa 
they  were  novkes,  however,  at  sailing,  as  tbe  naviga- 
tion of  the  Red  Sea,  owing  to  ita  current*,  winds,  and 
rocks,  is  dangerous  even  to  modem  sailors,  and  as  the 
PhccDtciuis,  during  the  period  of  the  independence  of 
Edom,  were  probably  allowed  to  trade  from  Ezion-ge- 
ber, it  was  politic  in  Solomon  to  permit  the  Phoenicians 
of  Tyre  to  have  docks  and  build  ships  at  Ezion-geber 
on  condition  that  his  sailors  and  vessels  might  have  the 
benefit  of  th«r  experience.  The  results  seem  to  have 
been  strikingly  successful.  The  Jews  and  Phtenicians 
made  proflti^le  voyages  to  Ophir  in  Arabia  or  India, 
whence  gold  was  imported  into  Judea  in  large  quantities; 
and  once  in  three  yean  still  longer  voyages  were  made, 
by  vessels  which  may  possibly  hsve  touched  at  Ophlr, 
though  their  imports  were  not  only  gold,  but  likewise 
silver,  ivwy,  apes,  and  peacocks  (1  Kings  z,  22).  Sea 
Tabshish.  There  seems  at  the  same  time  to  have  been 
a  great  direct  trade  with  tbe  Phtenicians  for  cedar-wood 
(ver.  37),  and  generally  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
reached  an  unprecedented  point.  If  the  union  of  the 
tribes  had  been  maintained,  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Pal- 
estine would  have  affbnled  additional  sources  of  revenue 
through  trade;  and  perhaps  even  ultimately  tbe  "great 
plain  of  Kdoo"  itself  might  have  formed  part  of  the 
united  empire.  But  if  any  posribilities  of  this  kind 
existed,  they  were  destroyed  by  the  disastrous  secession 
of  the  ten  tribes;  a  heavy  blow  from  which  the  Hebrew 
race  has  never  yet  recovered  during  a  period  of  nearly 
8000  years. 

(2.)  After  tbe  division  into  two  kingdoms,  the  curtain 
foils  on  any  commercial  relation  between  the  Israelites 
and  Phceniciana  imtil  a  idation  is  brought  to  notice,  by 
no  means  brotherly,  as  in  the  fleets  which  navigated 
the  Bed  Sea,  nor  friendly,  as  between  buyers  and  sellers, 
but  humiliating  and  exasperating,  as  between  the  buy- 
ers and  the  bought  Tbe  relation  is  meant  which  ex- 
isted between  the  two  nations  when  Israelites  were  soM 
as  alavea  by  PhoenicianB.  It  was  a  custom  in  antiquity, 
when  one  nation  went  to  war  against  anutbw,  for  mer- 
chants to  be  present  in  one  or  other  of  the  hostile  camps, 
in  order  to  purchase  prisoners  of  war  as  slaves.  Thus 
at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  a  large  amiy  was 
sent  by  Lysias  to  invade  and  subdue  the  land  of  Judab, 
it  is  reUted  that  "  the  merchants  of  tbe  country,  bear- 
ing the  fame  of  them,  took  silver  and  gold  very  much 
with  servants,  and  came  into  the  camp  to  buy  tbe  chil- 
dren of  Inael  for  daves"  (1  Mace  iii,41);  and  when  it 
is  related  that  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochua 
Epiphanea,  the  enormous  number  of  40,000  men  wm 
sUin  in  battle,  it  is  added  that  there  were  "  no  fewer 
sold  than  slain"  (2  Slacc  v,  14 ;  Credner's  Jorl,  p.  240). 
Now  this  practice,  which  is  thus  illustrated  by  details 
at  a  much  Uter  period,  undoubtetlly  |HTvailed  iu  earliw 
timea  (fidj/iatf/,  xv,  427 ;  Herod,  i,  1),  and  ia  alluded  to 
in  a  threatening  manner  against  the  Phcenicians  by  the 
propheU  (Joel  iti,  4,  and  Amos  i,  9, 10),  about  B.C.  800. 
The  circumBtances  which  led  to  this  state  of  things 
may  be  thus  explained.  After  the  division  of  the  two 
kingdoms  there  is  no  trace  of  any  friendly  relations  bo. 
tween  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  and  the  Phoenicians:  |tha 
interest  of  the  latter  lather  ii(^tift8%fe*@©gre> 
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fHeulahip  of  Um  kingdom  of  Imd;  and  tli«  Itrulitish 
kuig,Ahab,li«da%donuii  princess  u  bii  wife  (1  Kings 
xvi,81).  Nuw,not  improtnUy  in  consequence  of  (beie 
reUdoDS,  when  Jehoshaphat,  Idng  of  Judah,  endeavored 
to  restore  the  trade  of  the  Jews  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  for 
this  purpose  buUt  large  ships  at  Ezion-geber  to  go  to 
Upbir  for  gold,  he  did  not  admit  the  PhcNiitnana  to  any 
poticipuion  in  the  venture,  and  when  king  Ahaziah, 
Abab's  son,  asked  to  bare  a  share  In  it,  his  request  was 
distinctly  refused  (xxii,  48, 49).  That  auempt  to  re- 
new the  trade  of  the  Jews  in  the  Red  Sea  failed,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Jehoahaphat's  son,  Edom  revolted 
from  Judah  and  established  its  independence;  so  that 
if  the  Pbcenicians  wished  to  despatch  trading-vessels 
from  Eaion-geber,  Edom  was  the  power  which  it  was 
mainly  their  interest  to  condltate,  and  not  Judah.  Un- 
der these  circumstaoce*  the  FbcMiicians  teem,  not  only 
to  have  purchased  and  to  have  sold  again  as  slaves,  and 
probably  in  some  instances  to  bare  kidnapped  inhabi- 
tanu  of  Judah,  but  even  to  hare  sold  them  to  their  en- 
emies the  Edomitea  (Joel,  Amos,  as  above).  This  was 
f^arded  with  reason  as  a  departure  from  the  old  broth- 
erly covenant,  when  Hiram  was  a  great  lover  of  David, 
and  subsequently  had  the  most  friendly  oommercial 
relations  with  David^  son ;  and  this  may  be  considered 
as  the  original  foundation  of  the  hostility  of  the  He- 
brew propheu  towards  Phanidan  Tyre  (Isa.  xxiii; 
Ezek.  xxviii). 

(8.)  The  only  other  notice  in  the  Old  TesUment  of 
trade  between  the  I'hoenicians  and  the  Israelitea  is  in 
the  account  given  by  the  pn^bet  Eaekiel  of  the  trade 
of  Tyre  (xxvii,  17).  While  this  account  supplies  valu- 
able inrurmstion  recpecdng  the  various  commercial  deal- 
ings of  that  most  UlustriouB  of  Phoenician  cities  [see 
TiRu],  it  likewise  makes  direct  mention  of  the  exports 
to  it  from  Palestine.  These  were  wheat,  honey  (L  e. 
sirup  of  gripes),  oil,  and  balm.  The  export  of  wheat 
deserves  attention  [concerning  the  other  export*,  see 
Baui  ;  HoNEv;  Oil],  because  it  shows  how  important  it 
matt  have  been  to  the  Phoenicians  to  m^ntaia  friendly 
relations  with  tbdr  Hebrew  neighbors,  and  espedally 
with  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  wheat  is 
called  wheat  of  Minnitb  (q.  v.),  which  was  a  town  of 
the  Ammonites,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  only 
once  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Bible :  and  it  is  not 
certain  whether  Minnitb  was  a  great  inland  emporium, 
where  large  purchases  of  com  were  made,  or  whether 
the  wheat  in  its  neighboitiood  was  peculiarly  good,  and 
gare  iu  name  to  all  wheat  of  a  certain  fineness  in  qual- 
ity. Still,  whatever  may  be  tbe  correct  explanation 
respecting  Kinnith,  the  only  countries  specified  for  ex- 
ports of  wheat  are  Judah  and  Israel,  and  it  was  through 
tbe  territory  of  Israel  that  the  wheat  would  be  imported 
into  Phmnicia.  It  is  suggested  by  Heeren  (in  his  //it' 
torieal  Researekea,  ii,  117)  that  the  fkct  of  Palestine  be- 
ing thus,  as  it  were,  the  granary  of  Phcenteia,  explains 
in  tbe  clearest  manner  the  lasting  peace  that  prevailed 
between  the  two  countries.  He  observes  that  with 
many  of  the  other  adjoining  nations  tbe  Jewu  lived  in 
a  state  of  almost  continual  warfare;  but  that  they  never 
once  engaged  iu  hostilities  with  their  nearest  neighbors 
the  Phcenieians.  The  fact  itself  is  certainly  worthy  of 
special  notice;  and  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  tfane 
were  not  wanting  tempting  occasions  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Phomicians  in  Palestine  if  they  desired  it. 
.When  Elijah  at  the  brook  Kishon,  at  the  disunce  of 
not  more  thsn  thirty  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Tyre, 
put  to  death  450  prophets  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xviii,  40), 
we  can  well  conceive  the  agitation  and  anger  which 
such  a  deed  must  have  produced  at  Tyre.  At  Sidtm, 
more  especially,  which  was  only  twenty  miles  farther 
distant  from  the  scene  of  slaughter,  tbe  first  impulse  of 
the  inhalHtants  must  have  been  to  march  forth  at  once 
in  battle  amy  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Jexebel,  their 
own  princess,  in  behalf  of  Baal,  their  Phcenician  god. 
When  again  afterwards,  by  means  of  falsehood  and 
trcachei}-,  Jebu  waa  enabled  to  massacre  the  wurship- 


peraof  Baal  in  tbe  land  of  Imd,  we  eaooot  doabt  tht 
tbe  intelligence  was  received  in  Tyre,  Sidoo,  and  (he 
other  cities  of  Phmnicia,  with  a  similar  burst  of  bona* 
and  indignation  to  that  with  which  the  news  <d  tbt 
massacre  on  Sl  Bartholomew's  day  was  received  in  iH 
Protestant  countries;  and  there  must  have  been  an  is* 
tense  deute  in  tbe  Phoenicians,  if  they  bad  tbe  pama. 
to  invade  the  tenitniies  of  Israel  without  delay  and  m- 
flict  signal  cbaatisement  on  Jehu  (2  Kings  x.  10-2KV 
The  fact  that  Israel  was  their  granary  would  undoolx- 
edly  have  been  an  element  in  restraining  tbe  Phmi- 
ciens,  even  on  occasions  such  as  these;  but  probsblf 
still  deeper  motives  were  likewise  ai  work.  It  hcem 
to  have  been  part  of  the  settled  policy  nf  the  Pboei- 
dan  cities  to  avoid  attempts  to  make  conquests  on  tbe 
continent  of  Aua.  For  this  there  were  excellent  reasoM 
in  the  position  of  tbeir  small  territory,  which,  wtih  the 
range  of  Lebanon  on  one  side  as  a  barrier,  arid  the  wt 
on  the  other,  was  easily  defensible  by  a  wealthy  pawn 
having  command  of  the  tea,  against  second  or  third  rau 
powers,  but  for  the  same  reason  was  not  well  siiatled 
for  ofiensive  war  on  the  land  side.  It  may  be  addd 
that  a  pacific  poli^  waa  their  manifest  interest  u  i 
commercial  nation,  unlets  ^  war  tbey  wtn  morsBr 
cenain  to  obtain  an  important  accesnon  of  tenitoiy.af 
unless  a  warlike  policy  was  an  abaolnte  neceMiy  l» 
prevent  the  formidable  preponderance  of  any  one  piat 
neighbor.  At  last,  indeed,  they  even  carried  their 
tern  of  non-intervenlion  in  continental  wars  too  far,  if 
it  would  have  been  posuble  for  them  by  any  aUiaoee* 
in  Syria  and  Ccde-Syria  to  prevent  the  eslabiishmrat 
on  the  other  side  of  tbe  Lebanon  of  one  great  empire. 
For  ftom  that  moment  their  idtimaie  doom  was  cenain. 
and  it  was  merely  a  question  of  /ime  as  to  the  anival 
of  the  fatal  hour  when  tbey  would  lose  their  indepee- 
dence.  But  too  little  is  known  of  the  details  of  tbrir 
history  to  warrant  an  opinion  as  to  whether  tbey  toi^fai 
at  any  time  by  any  course  of  policy  have  raiaed  up  ■ 
barrier  against  the  empire  of  the  Aa^-riaua  or  Chakteta. 
See  COMMKKCK. 

The  impulse  given  to  industry  and  the  aru  by  thw  al- 
most unparalleled  extenMon  of  the  commercial  aphmof 
the  Phtenicians  was  enormous.  Originally  expoilcn  or 
traders  only  for  tbe  wares  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  thtv 
eoon  began  to  manufacture  iheHe  wares  theoiselvc*,  and 
drew  the  whole  world  into  their  circle  ofootmiteroe.  At 

I  to  the  early  and  most  extensive  commercial  interpoar* 
between  nimnicia  aitd  Greece  and  her  colonies,  nothtnp 
can  be  mure  striking  than  the  circumstance  of  nearly  all 
the  tireek  names  for  the  principal  objects  of  Orioitsl 
commerce  being  Ph<Enician,  or  rather  Shemitic;  ideati- 

•  cal,  almost,  with  the  terms  found  in  the  Old  TeaiaraenL 
The  descriptions  of  the  abundance  of  precious  metab 
verge  on  the  fabulous.  Thus,  the  Phcenieians  are  np- 
poaed  to  have  made  even  their  anchors  of  silver,  when 
they  first  discovered  the  mines,  not  knowuig  how  u 
stow  away  all  tbe  diver  in  their  veaeeL  niiat  idsk 
have  been  tbe  state  of  these  mines  is  dear  from  tbefki 
that  even  in  the  Roman  time  40,000  men  were  coutani- 
ly  employed  as  miners,  and  tbe  sute  received  a  dssr 
revenue  of  20,500  drachms  daily.  Tbe  "  Fortunate 
Islands,"  which,  according  to  Diodorua,  they  disrovcfcd 
after  many  dayV  sailing  ahmg  the  coast  at  Africa,  be- 
yond the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  which,  to  Judge  fm  , 
the  name  Purf>urarie  given  to  some  islands  off  the  coa* 
of  Mauritania,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Caoario^ 
yielded  them  the  sheU-Ash  purpura,  so  tweful  foe  tbtir 
dyeing  manufactories.  Bendes  their  wholesale  com- 
merce carried  on  by  fleet*  and  caravans,  they  also  sp- , 
pear  to  have  gone  about  the  interior  of  Syria  and  M- 1 
cstine,  retailing  thdr  home  or  foreign  produce.  What 
ilegree  of  perfection  they  had  reached  in  metallnn^ 
may  be  seen  in  the  minute  description  of  tbe  mining 
process  contained  in  Job  (xxviii,  1-1  i ),  probably  derived 
from  mines  which  they  worked  in  the  Lebanon,  Cyp™i 
Thasoa,  Iberia,  Tartessus,  and  wherever  a  trace  of  metd^ 
was  found.   Tbi9itiMiy}^Uidi0t^^£bigh  atandtus! 
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in  what  ettouM  call  tbe  fine  aitt  may  b«  gathered 
ima  the  Tact  that  ruA  only  architects,  bat  skiirul  work- 
m  uf  all  kindis  fur  the  adornment  and  embellishment 
of  the  Tempte,  w«re  sent  for  by  Solomon  when  he  in- 
t«od«tl  to  fultU  the  task  bis  father  David  had  set  him- 
sdC  IB  aJl  tbe  magnificence  uid  qitendor  worthy  of  his 
gulden  leign.  Tbcir  sculptora— what  there  has  been 
fovad  of  them— do  not,  it  is  true,  give  us  a  very  high 
notioa  of  tbcir  artistic  perfectioo ;  but,  for  all  we  know, 
ihem  nay  be  only  the  archaic  beginnings,  or  the  rem- 
aants  of  a  compt  age  or  unskilfnl  hands.  Bett«r  things 
nay  come  to  li^  any  day.  There  certainly  exist 
HBM  exceedingly  ainlful  cngrivinga  of  tbcin  oo  genw 
amoog  tbe  Assyrian  rennanta,  Weftntlierknow(Goinp, 
ibc  gold-edged  silver  bowl,  tw  instance,  given  to  Telem- 
acboa  by  Menelaos,  which  had  been  previously  given 
to  Hephaatos  by  the  king  of  the  Sidonians;  the  silver 
raee  offered  by  Achilles  as  a  prize  at  the  funeral  games 
An  Fatrodos;  the  columns  and  the  magnificent  vessels 
caac  far  tbe  Tem[de  of  Jerusalem  by  Tyrian  artists,  and 
Ibe  like)  that  they  manafactund  all  kinds  beautifid 
vMsda  and  cniamenta  in  goM,  mIvw,  and  ivory,  and 
knew  bow  to  extract  perfiimes  from  tbe  lily  and  cy- 
press ;  bat,  as  in  every  other  respect,  they  must  in  this 
pnivince  also  be  declared  to  have  been  only  the  skilful 
sppropriaton  of  the  knowledge  of  other*,  of  which,  bow- 
ever,  they  made  use  with  m  diligcnoe  and  pmevctance 
sttifdy  Doparalleled, 

1b  bmadly  recapitnlating  the  rontea  their  vessels  took 
SDond  tbe  earth,  we  have  indicated  tbe  line  of  their 
colMuzatioo.  We  cannot  do  more  in  this  place  than 
hint  at  the  wanderings  of  Baal  (q.  v.),  Astarte  (q.  v.), 
ssd  Melkarth  (q.  v.),  as  the  principal  allegories  in  which 
the  myth  couched  tbe  primitive  traditions  of  their  set- 
tknenls  afatoad.  Tbe  whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
its  ialanda  and  coast,  had  been  made  theirs  by  rapid 
anidek  Commencing  with  neighboring  Cyprus,  they 
piMeeded  to  Cythium,  to  Rhodes,  Crete,  the  Cycladtc 
aad  Sporadic  Isles,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  Chios,  Sa- 
iDM,  Tenedos,  Bithynia,  the  Euxine,  Saioothnce,  Lem- 
Do*.  TbaaoM  (whither  they  had  cotne  "  in  search  of  Eu- 
fnpa''X  Bucotia,  and  Eubcea.  More  difficult  was  the 
ncCTfNUion  of  mdly  and  tbe  neighboring  islands,  where 
Hotya,  Macbaoetti,  Panofmus,  and  other  cities,  testify 
to  liwu  aiMceasfiil  aettlementa.  Thence  also,  by  way 
of  Malta,  they  sailed  to  AfHca,  and  founded  Carthage, 
whieb  afterwards  poaaessed  herself  of  all  the  colonies  in 
Skily,  fwrdinia,  and  Spain.  In  Sardinia  and  the  Ba- 
learic Islands  they  had  commercial  establishments  at 
CaialiB  (Cagliari),  Minorca,  Iviza,  Elbf^  Spain  was  one 
at  their  earliest  and  principal  settlements,  where  they 
lonndcd  Cai^  Malago,  Belon,  Abdanob,  and  other  dt- 
iafc  It  is  also  more  than  probable,  although  we  have 
DO  distinct  evidence  on  the  point,  that  they  had  colonies 
in  the  tin  districts  of  Cornwall  and  the  ScUly  Isles,  as 
sls»  on  tbe  Baltic  They  settled,  further,  both  on  tbe 
Dooh-weA  coast  of  Africa  (Hauritaoia,  Ceme),  and  on 
its  Docth  coast  (Uippo,  Utica,  Leptis,  Uadrumetum). 
How  far  IlKenicians  may  have  bad  a  more  than  tetn- 
pmiy  sojourn  in  India  (Ophir=?  Abhira),  whither 
ihey  went  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  are  unable  to 
deSovDe  at  presenL 

&.  iee^i^soa.— The  same  lack  of  genuine  and  authentic 
iafeaiMtioa,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before,  baiHes  our 
cndeavota  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  proper  under- 
KaBdiDR  of  the  real  character  of  the  religion  of  the 
Ptesucians.  The  mutilated  scraps  contained  in  classi- 
cal writcts  can  be  of  H  little  use  ftr  its  fidl  reconstmc- 
tisB  as  the  uncertain  allusions  of  the  KUe.  As  to 
Saaehoniatbo.  extracu  of  whose  Pboeniciau  writings 
Ob  Pbilo  of  Byblns's  Greek  venicm)  are,  as  has  been 
matianed  above,  supposed  to  have  survived  in  Euse- 
bMi,aIl  lhat  can  be  ssid  r^arding  them  is  that  we  have 
Mfc  than  amfde  reasons  to  snqiect  both  the  aiuhnr, 
tl«  OMsIator.and  tbe  Church  hdier,  not  of  wilful  mis- 
■i(f|a«taUoa,bntof  a  ecMidn  want  of  candor  in  doing 
ttm  foQ  and  bir  Jutice  to  both  riiles  which  we  expect 


from  a  historian  of  our  day.  A  few  broken  votive  and 
sacrificial  stones,  a  few  coins  and  unshapely  images, 
make  up  the  rest  of  our  sources  of  information  for  the 
present.  A  f^w  years  hence,  however,  we  may,  if  our 
excavations  are  carried  on  with  unflagging  xeal,  and 
are  as  snoceMful  as  they  have  been  of  late  yeata^  have 
as  ampks  a  supply  to  work  upon  as  we  have  now  respect- 
ing the  one* — hardly  fifteen  years  ago — much  more  un- 
known land  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Sennacherib,  if  not 
with  respect  even  to  Greece  and  Bome.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient here  to  indicate  that  Phoenician,  like  Canasnitic 
religion,  in  general  consisted  in  a  worship  of  the  pow- 
er* of  natore  onder  their  favorable  or  creative  (  =  fe- 
male), and  nnflivonble  or  destroying,  yet  also  begetting 
( —  mole)  aspects.  Still  more  concretely  were  these  rep- 
resented in  the  different  phases  of  life,  as  chiU  (Adonis), 
youth  (EsmunX  man  (Baal-Hercules),  or  old  man  (Be> 
litan) ;  again,  as  kings  (Moloch)  or  queens  (AstarU), 
and  other  characters  most  fitting  to  the  idea  symbolized 
in  them.  Their  chief  (visible)  repKsentatives — the 
sun,  tbe  moon,  tbe  plamts,  sod  tbe  elements — were  re- 
vered as  supreme  deities,  who,  at  tbe  same  time,  were 
also  tlw  fecial  ITumina  of  partictdar  tribes,  places,  and 
seasMu^and  someof  thdr  general  derignationa,  such  at 
King  nV«),  Lord  CplK),  Abnigbty  etc,  are  also 
found  in  the  Sble.  To  tbe  supreme  daas  of  deities 
(Piarbvi  C^an-^^S)  bekmg  Baal  and  Aatartei  with 
their  dUferent  attributai  and  ramifications,  e.  Baal- 
samim,  tyvV  hs^=Ztie  'OXi/tmoe,  Optimus  Has-, 
imus,  Baalitan,  Btll  Btm,  Baal  Hon;  Baal  Melkartta, 
nmp  1^13,  kingoftbe  city  (Tyre)  ;Astarte=Tanitb, 
ran,  generally  with  tbe  epithet  nni,  the  great  one, 
who  appears  identical  with  tbe  Egypto-Pteitian  wsr- 
and  moon-goddess  Tmaith.  Corresponding  to  this  triad 
in  the  Syn^donian  worship,  we  meet  in  Northern 
Phoenicia  with  the  two  Kdimian  tribes:  El  (btt)  or 
Kronoe,  tbe  fowider  of  Byblue  and  Beiytns;  Baallia 
C^nbva,  my  lady)  =J^)hndile  (Astionoe,  Benith); 
and  Adonla  (Gauas,  Eljun,  Esraun,  etc.).  Besides  oth- 
er well-known  deities,  such  as  Moloch  and  Dsgon  (Der- 
keto,  Atergatis)— for  all  of  which  we  refer  to  the  special 
artidea  treating  of  them — we  find  a  certain  mysterious 
number  of  minor  gods,  variously  denominated  the  strong 
ones  (Kabiri),  or  tbe  chUdren  of  the  Just  One  (Zsdik, 
p*^!!,  "^^23),  the  principsl  fialrons  of  the  seafarers, 
worshipped  alike  by  all  the  Ptxcnician  tribes  (Dioscuri, 
Pstaci:  Cbusor-Phtha  [Chusartis],  Astarte,  Cadmus 
[Dip]  or  Taaut,  Adod,  and  principally  Esmun  [flSOK 
=jEsculapiuB]).  These,  together  with  the  infernal  or 
Chtbonic  deities,  Muth  (r'^S  =  death),  further  a  god- 
desa  known  only  to  ns  as  "  Persephone"  (daughter  of 
Jephta  with  the  Samaritan  Sichemites),  or  Dido 
(m^n3  =  the  wandering  one),  or  generally  Elothi  = 
my  lady,  my  goddess,  etc,  are,  as  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  the  chief  repreaoitatives  of  tbe  Phcenidan 
Pantheon,  which,  be  it  observed  by  tbe  way,  appean  to 
have  been  almost  as  catholic  in  the  reception  of  foreign 
deities  as  that  of  imperial  Home.  Like  tbe  Greeks,  and 
after  them  tbe  Bomans,  the  Phoenicians  also  deified 
certain  ostural  phenomena  and  "elements"  (stm,  moon, 
stare,  water,  fire,  earth,  air),  personal  attributes,  abstract 
ideas,  allegories,  the  seasons  of  life,  of  tbe  year,  of  the 
day,  trades  and  professions,  and  even  animals ;  prob- 
ably as  symbols  only  at  Sret.  The  serpent  (Agatbo- 
dnroon,  Esman,  Typhon),  the  bull  (Ashteroth-Kama- 
im),  the  lion,  tbe  ass  (symbol  of  Shemitic  Basl-worship), 
the  dog,  fishes,  doves,  goals,  etc.,  are  found  either  repre- 
senting divinitieSfOr  merely  sscred  to  Uiem.  Anything 
like  an  investigation  into  the  various  phases  of  Phceni- 
cian  mythology,  which,  stretching  from  the  remotest 
prehistoric  days  fkr  into  the  fittt  Christian  centuries^ 
must  needs  contain  the  most  contradictory,  apparency 
irrecondW*,  dement,  and  Jat^^lte^gjjoyf^^^ 
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of  this  irtide.  We  ihall  only  menUon  that  Siocboni- 
itho  distinguiBbes— A  sure  sign  of  the  cooscioiuDea  on 
ihe  part  of  native  writers  of  the  hopelesa  confnutm  in 
the  reIi|^oiu  notioas  and  tniditioiu  of  their  time — three 
periods  or  ktm,  with  distinct  circles  of  ddties  of  special 
classes  and  families.  The  first  period  contains  twelve 
families  of  gods.  In  the  second  three  dynasties  follow 
each  other,  and  there  are  twenty-two  supreme  deities 
(according  to  the  letters  of  the  Fhcenictan  alphabet), 
at  the  head  of  whom  stands  £1  or  Kroniw,  etc^  at  f<d- 
lows: 


3,  Baft7l. 
X  Dagoa. 

AUaa. 
n,  Persepbmie. 
\  Athene. 


M,  EI,  Kronof. 
t>.  Aatirte. 
^Bhea. 
S.BMltls. 
%  BelmaraMne. 
S,  Hora. 


T,  Zens  Demams.      3,  Eronos. 


9,  Apollo. 

BiPODtOi. 

XTypbon. 
p,  Mcrens. 

TS,  Poeeldoa. 


n,  Hadld. 


D,  Zens  Belas.  P,  Hadod. 


Of  the  third  period  only  Iragments  of  Sanchoniatho 
have  come  down,  but  it  would  appear  »  if  Zeus  Belus 
had  in  this  assumed  the  chief  rank,  equal  to  Kronos  of 
the  second  period.  These  gods  and  goddesses  were 
pro|ntiated  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  sacrifices, 
which  consisted  on  certain  occasions  of  first-born  male 
children  ("ibirV  Ti=yn).  Prostitution  (Bip)  in 
honor  of  Astarte  was  coneklcTed  another  praiseworthy 
ccL  Among  the  rites  of  sacrifice  and  exination  must 
also  be  enumerated  circamcirion,  which  was  not  prac- 
ticed with  all  the  Phcenician  tribes,  but  seems  to  hare 
been  a  ceremony  peculiar  to  the  worshippers-of  £1,  the 
special  deity  of  Berytus  and  Byblus.  Whether,  bow- 
ever,  as  has  been  held,  it  is  to  be  conudered  analogous 
to  this  prostitution  of  virgins  in  the  service  of  Astarte, 
we  shall  not  here  investigate.  The  country  abounded 
with  places  of  worship,  for  every  grove  and  every  height, 
every  river  and  every  wdl,  were  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  it  could  be  fancied  a  dwelling-^ilace  for  some 
deity.  See  Idolatry.  Nor  were  special  bnildings 
(sanctuaries,  temples),  with  all  their  accessories  of  arks 
and  priests,wells  and  fires,  wanting;  oindeedthe  Phte- 
nicians  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  erected 
such  permanent  sancbisriea.  Their  coDstmctioa  was 
in  aceocdance  with  their  destination,  which  was  not  to 
be  bouses  of  prayer,  but  the  seat  of  honor  of  the  special 
deity.  They  were  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  contained  the  statues  and  symbob  which  were 
the  objects  of  public  worship.  The  second,  the  Adyton, 
on  the  other  hand,  contained  such  symbols  which  were 
not  to  be'  seen  constantly,  but  were  reserved  for  certain 
Bpeeial  festive  occai^s;  beudes  the  holy  arks  with 
their  mjrstical  contents,  and  the  holy  vehicles  apon 
which  these  sacred  objects  were  carried  about.  The 
wolb  were  covered  with  the  symbolical  representations 
of  the  deities;  and  in  this  place  oUo  the  priests  kept 
their  archives.  Something  of  the  abhorrence  of  all  vi^ 
ilile  representations  of  the  Deity  which  seems  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  existence  to  have  filled  the  minds 
of  all  Shemitic  nations  —  an  abhorrence  erroneously 
ukeu  of  late  to  indicate  their  monotheistic  propenuty 
(comp.  Kenan's  and  Hunk's  Imivt/urol  Leaure$)  —  w 
also  noticeable  with  the  Phtcnicians,  whose  gods  were 
tegion.  No  paintings,  statues,  or  other  likeneaaes  of 
deities  are  recorded  as  found  in  the  ancient  temples  of 
Gades,  Tyre,  Samaria,  Paphoa,  etc.  There  were,  how- 
ever, certain  symbolical  ctdumns  of  wood,  □"'^ajU  (for 
the  female  Numen,  AsUrte),  of  stone,  n^2X^3  (for  Baal), 
of  gold  or  emerald  (&^3sn),  together  with  phallic  rep- 
resentations, found  in  and  before  the  Pbcenician  sanctu- 
aries. Another  kind  of  divine  mementos,  as  tt  were, 
were  the  Betylia  (is*  r^'S),  probably  meteors,  for  which 
a  fetich-like  feverence  was  shown,  and  which  were 


called  by  the  namea  of  Father,  Mighty  Father  (SIR  31 
and  at  the  time  of  Augustine  there  wete  still  a 
number  of  priests  engaged  in  Punic  Africa  to  wait  opcm 
these  idols  and  to  dint  oracles  from  them  (Eocaddin). 
Among  the  principal  festivals,  with  some-  of  which,  a» 
with  tho6e  of  the  Hebrews,  were  connected  pilgrimsp* 
— fKaa  the  farthest  cokmies  even — are  the  "awakeo- 
ing"  and  the  *' self-destruction  by  fire"  of  Hcicoka,! 
certain  festival  of  "staves,"  a  vintage-feast  in  hoaoror 
the  Tyrian  Baochns,  and  certain  others  in  bensr  »t 
Astarte,  celebrating  her  disappearance,  flight,  and  wan- 
derings, the  Admia,  etc.  An  account  of  the  diSmsl 
Phoenician  gods  named  in  the  Bible  will  be  faond  elH- 
where  (see  Asherau  ;  Ashtaroth  ;  Baal,  etc),  but  it 
will  be  proper  here  to  point  out  certain  clleeu  whiA 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  worshipped  in  Pbooicti 
produced  upon  the  Hebrews. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  their  worship  was  •  eooiUuit 
temptarion  to  pcdyth«sm  and  idolatry.  It  is  the  gat- 
end  tendency  OC  tnde,  by  nwking  moebaDta  acqaaiotal 
with  different  countries  and  various  modes  vS  tbooghi, 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  to  promote  the  increase  of  knowl- 
edge, and,  in  addition,  by  the  wealth  which  it  difliM 
to  aflbrd  opportunities  In  various  ways  fw  intellenoil 
culture.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  owing  i» 
these  circumstances,  the  Phonicians,  as  a  great  coB- 
mercial  people,  were  more  generally  intelligent,  and  oi 
we  should  now  aay  civilized,  than  the  inUnd  agricnlts- 
ral  population  of  Palestine.  When  Ihe  simple-ariiiM 
Jews,  therefore,  came  in  contact  with  a  peciple  mm 
versatile  and,  apparenUy,  more  enlightened  than  ttwa- 
selves,  but  who  nevertheless,  either  in  a  philoeapUeal 
or  in  a  popular  form,  admitted  a  eastern  of  polyitwiaD, 
an  influence  would  be  esertcd  on  Jewish  minds,  tendiiq: 
to  make  them  ngaid  thrir  exdurive  derotioo  ta  their 
own  one  God,  Je^vah,  however  tranaoendeiit  his  attri- 
butes, as  unsocial  and  roMnae.  It  is  in  some  sucli  wit 
that  we  must  account  for  the  astonishing  fact  tint  Sol- 
omon himself,  the  wisest  of  the  Hebrew  race,  to  wkon 
Jehovah  is  expressly  stated  to  have  appeared  twi<:«— 
once,  not  long  after  his  marriage  with  an  Egyptitn 
princess,  on  the  night  after  his  aacriAcing  1000  baroi* 
offerings  on  the  high  pUee  of  Gibeon,  and  the  smnd 
time  after  the  consecration  of  Ihe  Temple— sbould  hsrc 
been  so  far  beguiled  by  his  wives  in  bis  old  age  ai  to 
become  a  Polytbeist,  worshipping,  among  other  dctti(4 
the  Pbcenician  or  Sidonian  goddess  Avhioreib  (I  Ktnp 
iii,  1-6;  ix,  2;  xi,  1-5).  This  is  not  for  a  motneiit  to  be 
so  interpreted  as  if  be  ever  ceased  to  worship  Jehovah, 
to  whom  he  bad  erected  the  magnificent  T«npl^  wlwk 
in  histmy  is  so  generally  connected  with  SoioiBiia'i 
name.  Pnibably,  according  to  bis  own  erroneous  coo- 
ceptions,  be  never  ceased  to  regard  himself  as  a  hyii 
worshipper  of  Jehovah,  but  he  at  the  same  time  deemed 
this  not  incompatible  with  sacrificing  at  the  altan  oi 
other  gods  likewise^  Still  the  fact  remains  that  Sak>- 
mon,  who  by  his  Temi^  in  its  ultimate  results  did  w 
much  for  establishing  the  doctrine  of  one  only  God. 
became  himself  a  practical  Polythdat.  If  this  waa  the 
case  with  him,  polytheism  in  other  sorereigns  of  inflt- 
rior  excellence  can  excite  no  surprise.  With  audi  so 
example  before  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Ahah,  an  m- 
sentiatly  bad  man,  should  after  his  marriage  with  a  Si- 
donian princess  not  only  openly  tolerate,  but  eocuaragf 
the  wonhip  of  Baal;  though  it  is  to  be  remembered 
even  in  him  that  he  did  not  disavow  the  authority  of 
Jehovah,  but,  when  rebuked  by  his  great  ontageoiM 
Elijah,  he  rent  his  clothes  and  put  sackcloth  mi  hii 
flesh,  and  showed  other  signs  of  ccmtrition  evidenUr 
deemed  sincere  {1  Kings  xvi,  31 ;  xxi,  27-29).  FinoUv, 
it  is  to  be  observed  generally  that  although,  befcte  the 
reformation  of  Jodah  (i  Kioga  xsiii),  polytheism  pse- 
vailed  in  Judah  as  wdl  as  lanel,  ytH  it  seetna  to  have 
been  more  intense  and  universal  in  lorael,  as  might  have 
been  expected  ftom  ita  greater  proximity  to  Pbauueia; 
and  Israel  ia  aomatimea  spq^^jq  Kt  the  bad 
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numpfe  to  Jndali  {S  King*  xrii,  19 :  Jer,  iii,  8) ;  though, 
HMuitieriBg  the  nunple  of  SokNnoii,  thia  ewmot  be  ic- 
veptti  m  a  ttrict  biotorical  •Utement. 

(1)  The  Fhcenictan  relij^on  was  likewue  in  other 
Kipwts  ildeterious  to  the  iiihabitinti  of  Palestine,  be- 
ing in  some  pwintt  easenlially  deinondtzing.  For  ex- 
imple,  U  Moctioned  the  dreadrul  mperUttion  of  burn- 
ing cbiUren  M  aacfiBces  to  i  Ph(Entct«n  god.  "  They 
lure  built  also,"  says  Jereroiah,  in  the  name  of  Jehor^ 
(tlx,  5),  "the  high  placei  of  Baal,  to  burn  their  sons 
with  ftre  for  bymHribringa  utito  Baal,  which  I  com- 
oudM  not,  nor  spake  it,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind" 
(«im|i.  Jcr.  xxxii,  85).  Thia  horrible  custom  was  prob- 
iblr  in  ita  origin  fvnnded  on  the  idea  of  sacrificing  to  a 
icod  what  waa  most  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  suppliant ; 
Lnii  it  oould  not  exist  without  having  a  tendency  to  stifle 
natural  CwUugs  of  aflectioD,  and  to  harden  the  heart. 
It  could  Karcely  hare  been  first  adopted  otherwise  than 
iDtbeinfinKyoftbePhanicianrace;  but  grown-up  men 
■od  gtown-up  nations,  with  their  motal  feelings  in  oth- 
er lapects  cultivate,  are  often  tbe  slaves  in  particular 
points  ofon  early  implanted  superstition,  and  it  is  wor- 
thy t>f  note  that,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
tXta  the  death  of  Jeremiah,  the  Carthaginians,  when 
their  ci^  was  beoieged  by  Agathoclea,  oil^red  as  bunit> 
■anifaes  to  tbe  pluiet. Saturn,  at  the  public  expense, 
two  boDdrcd  boys  of  tbe  highest  aristocracy ;  and,  sub- 
wiucntly,  when  they  had  obtained  a  vicioty,  sacrificed 
ibe  iDoct  beautiful  captives  in  tbe  like  manner  (Dtod. 
xi,  14,  fid).  If  such  things  were  posaible  among  the 
Cuthaginians  at  a  period  so  much  later,  it  is  easily  con- 
i^Tible  how  common  the  practice  of  sacrificing  children 
may  have  been  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah  among  tbe 
llHHHeiaiis  generally;  and  ifthta  were  sis  it  would  have 
beat  eettaia  to  prevail  among  tbe  IsraeUtea  who  wor- 
•Upped  the  same  Phceiiician  gods ;  especially  as,  owing 
i*  tbe  mtetmarriagCB  of  their  forefalbeta  with  Canaan- 
iic^  there  were  probably  few  Israelites  who  may  not 
hare  had  some  I'bcsnician  blood  in  their  veins  (Judg. 
■■>•  S),  Again,  parts  of  tbe  Phanicion  religion,  espe- 
cially Ibe  worabip  of  Astorte,  lended  to  etcourage  dis- 
nfaneaeaa  in  tbe  relatims  of  tbe  sexea,  aod  even  to 
■onetify  bnportttea  of  tbe  most  abominaUe  description. 
CDnaectcd  with  her  temples  and  images  there  were  male 
ml  remole  proatitntes.  whose  poUot^  gains  formed  part 
"( Ibe  Mcred  fimd  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
snUeat:  and,  to  complete  tbe  deification  of  immorality, 
iber  yrtn  even  known  by  the  name  of  the  "consecrat- 
ed.'* Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  how  deeply  this 
>iaaEfal  examine  had  eaten  into  tbe  hearU  and  habiu 
of  the  people,  notwithstanding  poutive  prohibitions  and 
Ibe  rrpnted  denunciatitms  of  the  Hebrew  prapheia,  than 
<b«  sltDOM  incredible  fact  that,  previous  to  the  refurma- 
lim  of  Joaiah,  this  class  of  persons  waa  allowed  to  hare 
bosM  or  tents  close  to  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  whose 
■rearary  was  perhaps  even  replenished  by  their  gains 
It  Klaga  xxiii,  7 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  17, 18 ;  1  Kings  ziv,  24 ; 
xr,  12:  xxii,  46;  Hoa.  iv,  14;  Job  xxxvi,  14;  comp. 
Lman.  ImHum,  cih;  Oe  Ptd  SyrS,  c.  27,  &1 ;  Gese- 
Bu«.  Tknannit,  %.  v.  B"!;?,  p.  1196;  Movers,  PkSn.  i, 
etc  \  Spencer,  Dt  U^mt  H^nxtorum,  i,  661). 

A  6rw  words  may  be  added  here  on  Pbosnicion  the- 
"G«ay  aod  oosonoguny,  which,  as  far  as  they  are  known 
to  ms  give  evidenoe  of  tbe  enormous  amount  of  thought 
bnmrad  by  the  thinkers  of  that  peo|de  on  tho  enigma 
4 acolioiL  The  Deity  was,  in  aocotduice  with  the  an- 
tM)M  mind,  presupposed.  Speculation  never  questioned 
en  eternal  existence,  the  original  quality  of  each  of  its 
iru  principal — male  and  female— sides,  and  the  way  in 
*bKk,o«aof  their  union,  sprang  the  universe.  Accord- 
toft  M  tbe  fyatem  of  Eudemus,  Time,  Desire,  and  Hist 
(or»ed  the  first  triad  of  existence ;  and  fWnn  tbe  embrace 
4lba  last  two  tpvang  air  and  "motion  of  air,"  oat  oT 
vkich again  was pfodoced tbe imtndana egg.  Tbeeos- 
M^poy,  aeeording  to  Sanchoelatho  on  the  other  band, 
Mave^la  tbe  bcglnninc  «f  aQ  tbingi,  a  gkwny  aitd 


agiuted  air,  and  a  turbid  chaos  of  thickest  darkness, 
which  fiw  a  long  ctNirse  of  ages  waa  without  linuta.  The 
wind  beoomiog  enamoured  with  its  own  essence,  Hot 
sprang  into  being,  aa  a  kind  of  thick,  putrid  fluid,  which 
contained  all  germa.  I'he  fint  beings  created  from  this 
were  without  intellect;  and  from  them,  again,  came  in- 
tellectual beings,  Zopha-Semin  (0*^^319  *>Q13),  watch- 
men, or  beholders  of  the  heavens.  "  And  it  began  to 
shine  Mot,  also  the  sun  and  the  moon,  tbe  stars  and  the 
great  planets.  The  glowing  aun,  heating  sea  and  earth, 
raised  vapors,  which  produced  clouds  and  winds,  light- 
ning and  thunder,  and  at  their  crash  tbe  beings  began 
to  awake  in  terror,  and  mole  and  female  moved  on  land 
and  sea."  The  wind  Kol|da  farther  produced  with  Baan 
(qna  of  Gene^>  Aton  and  IVntogonos,  tbe  fliat  ran- 
tals.  Aion  firM  discovered  the  art  of  nutriment  from 
fruit-trees;  and  their  children,  Genoa  and  Genes,  who 
dwelt  in  Pbcenicia,  first  worshipped  Baalsamin,  or  the 
sun.  Genoa  begat  Light,  Fire,  and  Flame,  out  of  whom 
come  giants,  Caiisius,IJbanus,Antilibanu8,  and  Brathys. 
Their  sons  invented  the  art  of  constructing  huts  of 
reeda  and  meshes  and  the  papynia,  and  the  art  of  mak- 
ing  coverings  for  the  body  out  of  the  skins  of  wiM 
beasts.  After  them  came  the  inventors  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  the  discoverers  of  iron,  of  the  art  of  navigation, 
etc.  One  of  their  descendanu  waa  Elyon  (probably  tbe 
God  whose  priest  waa  Melchisedec,  Gen.  xiv,  18,  etc; 
Abraham,  in  hia  reply  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  emphaU- 
colly  adds  "Jehovah"  to  El-Elyon), who  with  his  wife 
Berutb  begat  an  Autochthon,  afterwards  called  Uranos 
(beaven),aodhiBsisterGe(carth).  They  hod  issoe  four 
sons,  Itns,  Betylns,  Dagon,  and  Atlas ;  toA  three  cUugb- 
ters,  Astarte,  Rhea,  ai^  Dione,  Chronos  deposol  hia 
father,  subs«inenily  killed  him,  and  travelled  about  in 
the  world.  He  then  assigneil  the  whole  of  Fhcenicia  to 
Astarte,  to  Athene  he  gave  Attica,  and  to  Taut  E^ypt, 
The  country  being  involved  in  war,  he  offered  up  hia 
two  sons,  Jeud  and  Muth  (ni13,  Pluto),  in  expiation. 
He  afterwards  bestowed  the  city  of  Byblus  upon  the 
goddess  Baoltis  (Dione),  and  Berytus  upon  Poeridnn 
and  the  Kabiri.  Taut  made  the  fiiA  images  of  tbe 
countenances  of  the  gods  Chronos  and  Dagon,  and  formed 
the  sacred  characters  of  tbe  other  elements;  and  the 
Kabiri,  the  seven  sonsof  Sydyc,and  theireighth  brother 
Aaklepioe,  first  set  them  down  in  memory.  "Thabion," 
Eusebiua  {Pr,  Et,  i,  10)  continues, "  the  first  hierophant, 
allegorized  these  tbings  subsequently,  and,  mixing  the 
facts  with  physical  and  muiMlane  phenomena,  he  iMir- 
ered  rhem  down  to  those  that  celebrated  orgia,  and  to 
the  prophets  who  presided  over  the  mystcriea,  and  to 
their  meeeman,  one  whom  was  Isiria,  tbe  in\*entor 
of  three  letteio,  the  brother  of  Cbna,  tbe  first  Pbosni- 
cian." 

6.  language. — The  most  important  intellectual  in- 
vention of  man,  that  of  letters,  was  univeisally  asserted 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  have  been  communicated 
by  the  Phoenicians  to  tbe  Greeks.  Tbe  eariiest  written 
statement  on  tbe  subject  is  in  Herodotus  (v,  fi? ,  68), 
who  inciilentally,  in  giving  an  account  of  Ilarmodiua 
and  Aristogeiton,  says  that  they  were  by  race  Gephy- 
rnans ;  and  that  be  had  ascertained  by  inquiry  that  the 
Gepby mans  were  PtKeniciana,  among  those  I'hmnicians 
who  came  over  with  Cadmtu  into  fiaeotia,  and  instruct* 
ing  the  Greeks  In  many  other  aria  and  sciences,  taught 
them  likewise  letters.  It  was  an  easy  step  from  this  to 
believe,  as  many  of  the  anrienta  believed,  that  the 
Phoenicians  imreittfd  letters  (Lucan,  PhanaL  iii,  220, 
221).  This  belief,  however,  was  not  universal;  and 
Pliny  the  Elder  expresses  his  own  opinion  that  they 
were  of  Assyrian  origin,  while  he  relates  the  opinion  of 
Gellius  that  they  were  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
of  others  that  tbey  were  invented  1^  the  Syriatu  (Nat. 
BUL  vii,  S7).  Now,  as  Pbceiudin  hM  been  shown  to 
be  nearly  the  same  lani^afe  as  Hebrew,  the  question 
arises  whether  Hebrew  thRiws  any  light  on  the  time 
at  tbe  mode  <a  tbe  inventiokV  of  letterMX)  thequeY>oa 
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of  who  inraiUd  them,  or  on  the  mUTOid  bdirf  of  m- 1  ctlW  br  fciwiiii  Ac  alite  i^iirtm^  in  wteth 
tiquitv  that  tb«  kDowkdge  of  than  wm  eammatneaiud  the  tcnuDBtion  •  (X^)  ■  added  to  ■  mm.  Bodifyiag  ii 
to  tb«  <iraeka  br  tbc  fbonidan*.  The  anawv  »  as  |  according  to  eevtaiB  laws.  Ongiaalh-  thia  lenin&tDog 
Mlmri:  Hebrew  Uienton  M  akm MtiRck  fitcn-  ^  probaUr  iilentkd  with  the  Make  artide  " ha f 
tm  leapertini;  the  prtctw  date  cf  the  ioracioa  of  W-  •  ^,,1^  y,^^  ^  bemp  pn*xed.  waa  t^bjoiatd  to  iht 
ten,  and  th«  name  of  the  imrentor  or  inTeotor.;  b-M  ,,pBii.  b  ibe  now  «kh  defcit*  artide  in  the 
the  iuine>  of  the  letlen  w  the  Hebrew  alfrtiabM  are  lo  ,  ^j,^^,^,,,^  1^,^^  Th»  fcn«  in  a  b  fcood  to 
aecordanoe  with  the  belief  that  the  Pbaoiciaii.  eomtnu- ;  .pediw.  ^  Armmue  in  the  Hble, 

nicated  the  knowledge  of  letter,  to  the  Greek*:  for  j-^^  mMoJUU,  in  Gea.  xxxi.  47,  where  niodrfik, 
many  of  the  namea  of  lettera  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  |  j^u^t.  b  used  br  Labaa  ia  the  alatwM  ^ipkatifxt 
tboofch  without  meaning  in  the  Greek,  have  ■  BMning  j,     worthr  of  note  that  the  of  aewwdera- 

In  the  oonesponding  letten  of  Hebrew.    ForexMBple:  ly^  ^(^^  Ij,^- l„  ^fc^y^ 

the  6m  four  letten  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  Alpha,  Beta,  I  ^p^^  are  m  thb  Annab  fcrm.  nch  aa  Alpha,  Bet^ 
Gwoma,  Delta,  are  not  to  be  explaiocd  Ihroogh  the  ;  Gamma,  Delta.  Eta,  Thela.  loca.  Kapr*<  Lambda;  and 
Greek  lanf^nage;  bot  the  oorn^MMidinK  6nt  foor  letten  ^  .it|,oQg|,  1},^  br  itaelf  b  not  Miffiacat  to  sonwrt 
af  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  to.  Aleph.  Beth,  Gimel,  Da-  |  ^  eUborate  ibeor»  oa  the  w^t^to,  it  amae  in  faror. » 
letb,  being  e«entiaUr  the  aaine  wonb,  are  to  be  ex-  '  f„  „  i|  ^.f  eonjecune  that  when  the  Grwls 
plained  in  Hebrew.  That  in  Hebrew  Aleph  or  Eleph  arigiiuOlv  received  the  knowledge  of  letten.  (be  nanm 
mesnaanoz;  Bethor  Btrithahotne;  Gwoal,  a  camel ;  ^^^-^^  the  sereral  letter*  wae  taosht  to  than  were 
■nd  Deletb  a  door.  The  aame  b  eaaeoUaUy.  tho«yh  not !  ^-^i^  It  ha.  been  »a«Mttd.  indeed,  bv  GeaenhB. 
ahraya  »  cUarly,  the  caw  with  alnoat  all  the  MSleen  theoMelrea  made  the  ndctition  in  <11 

earUeet  (ireek  letten  said  to  hare  been  brought  over  rr.nt  I         ^j^,,^^     „^  ,  (.^^  tenai- 

PhmnicUbyCadmu^ABrABFIKAMNOnPlT:.,,^^  pfc,,,,;^ 
and  called  on  tbb  account  Pbcenimn  or  Cadmeian  let-  uoX3a.  miid,  rtifi^a.'    If,  howeew.  a  fist  is  rot- 

ten (Herodot.  /.  r.;  Plinr,  Hut.  S'al.  ru,  hi  ;  Jelf.  j  .njj.^i  „fnv„iri„  wt^MtnraKwd  in  Greet  ii  will 
Gmk  Gram,  i,  p.  2).  The  nxth  letter,  afterwanls  dw-  I  ^  j,^^  ,^,1  ^dSns  in  a  baa  been  the  fcvoritt 
uwd,  and  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Eh-  I  aecomrooOatiDK  ihetn  to  the  Greek  UngMee. 

gamma  (from  Dionysius,  i,  20),  wa«  unquestionably  the  '  example,  of  the  word*  iqiecified  by  Bleek  (£bW- 
■ame  aa  the  Hebrew  letter  Var  (a  book).  Moreover.  ,  ^  ^„  ^  T.  p.  69)  aa  having  been  ommaaieUed 
aa  to  writing,  the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  subatantitJIy  through  the  Phwniciana  to  the  Greeka  (aee  abwK  it 
the  same  as  Phwntcian,  agree  cloaely  with  ancient  rennrkable  tbat  oolv  four  end  in  a  in  Greek  which 
Greek  letlers-a  fact  which,  uken  by  itaelf.  would  not  ^  ^.ve  not  a  similar  lemiinatioo  in  Hebrew ;  wtd  of  the* 
prove  that  the  fireeks  received  them  from  the  Phieni-  ,  ,       Alesainlrian  transUtion,  and  two  «t* 

cians,  aa  the  Pb<Eniciana  might  poasibly  have  remved  ■  musical  instruroenta,  which,  verv  pn*aN.. 

them  from  the  Greeks;  but  which,  viewed  in  oonnee-  '  ^^^^        communicated  lo  Greito,  Ihnmcti 


tion  with  Greek  traditioni  oo  the  subject,  and  with  the 
signiflcanee  of  the  letters  in  Hebrew,  aeems  reasonably 
conclusive  that  the  letten  were  transported  from  Plxe- 
nicia  into  (ireece.  It  U  true  that  modem  Hebrew  writ- 
ing and  the  Uter  <>reek  writing  of  antiquity  have  not 
much  resemblance  to  each  other;  but  this  is  owing 
partly  to  gradual  changes  in  the  writing  of  Greek  let- 
ters, and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  chaneter  in  which 


Syrians,  in  Asia  Minor.  Under  any  cireinnaiamefc  tbr 
pniponiiHi  of  the  Plxenician  worda  which  aid  in  n  in 
Greek  io  toi>  small  to  warrant  the  infmnce  that  any 
cummon  pru-iice  of  the  Greeks  in  thU  re^tret  will  ae- 
coinit  for  the  seeming  fart  that  nine  out  of  the  ssiwn 
Cadint'ian  letten  sre  in  the  Aramaic  $toai»  rmpkutiet'. 
The  inTerence,  therefore,  fitra  their  endinjes  in  a  rf- 
mains  unshaken.    Still  thb  must  not  be  reganM  in 


Hebrew  Bibles  are  now  pnnted,  caUed  the  Assyrian  or  ;  „       .j^^  .^.t  the  alphabet  was  invented  by 

•quare  character,  was  not  the  one  onginally  m  use  ^^o  spoke  the  Aramaic  Ungnage.    This  is  t 

among  the  Jew*,  but  seems  to  have  been  learned  m  the  I  ^(,olly  dUtinct  question,  and  far  more  obscure:  tboufrh 

due  to  the  optnion  « 
"  -  -  evidence  rftbe  nan** 

der  H^Si$eke»  Spraeke  und  Sckiyl,  p.  15C).    See  Al- 
phabet, 


As  to  the  mode  in  which  letten  were  Invented,  some 
clew  b  afforded  by  some  of  the  early  Hebrew  and  the 
Phoenician  characters,  which  evidently  aimed,  although 
verv  rudely,  like  the  drawing  of  very  young  children, 
to  represent  the  object  which  the  name  of  the  letter 
signitied.  Thus  the  earliest  Alpha  has  some  vague  re- 
semblance to  an  ox's  head,  Gimel  to  a  camel's  back, 
Daleth  to  the  door  of  a  tent,  Vav  to  a  book  or  peg. 
Again,  the  written  letters,  called  respectively.  Lamed 
(an  ox-goad),  Ayiii  (an  e)-e),  Qoph  (the  back  of  the 
head),  Kesh  or  Kosb  (the  bead),  and  Tav  (a  crossX 
are  all  elTortK,  mure  or  less  successful,  to  imrtray  the 
things  signitiod  by  the  names.  It  b  said  that  this  in 
equally  true  of  Kgyptian  phonetic  hierDglyphics;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing in  thb  way  the  formation  of  an  alphabet; 
tvhen  the  idea  of  representing  the  component  sounds  or 
half-sounds  of  a  word  by  figures  was  once  conceived, 
Itut  the  original  idea  of  thus  representing  sounds, 
though  peculiarly  felicitous,  was  by  no  means  obvious, 
and  millions  of  men  have  lived  and  died  without  its  oc- 
curring to  any  one  of  them. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  observe  that,  although 
so  many  letten  of  the  Greek  alphabet  have  a  meaning 
^i  HetMew  or  Pbtenician,  yet  their  Greek  names  are 
not  in  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician,  bot  in  the  Aramaic 
jorm.  There  b  a  peculiar  form  of  the  noun  in  Aramaic 


that  they  were  invented  by  the  Phcenicians  (Palao- 
i/rapkie,p.29i).  The  stmngest  argument  of  GcamiiB 
against  the  Aramaic  invention  of  the  letten  is  that,  al- 
though doubtless  many  of  the  names  are  both  Aramaii^ 
and  Hebrew,  some  of  them  are  not  Aramaic— at  ksM 
not  in  the  Hebrew  signification ;  while  the  Syrians 
other  words  to  express  the  same  ideas.  Thus  7|>X  in 
Aramaic  means  only  1000,  and  not  an  ox ;  the  word  fpf 
"  door"  in  Aramaic  is  not  P^l,  but  T^P ;  while  the  sx 
following  names  of  Catlmeian  letten  are  not  Anmaif : 

1%  ^^^  o^-o,  «B  (Sjt.  a»B),  qip,  ir. 

As  tbb  obviously  leads  to  the  cooclusioa  Uiat  tbt 
Hebrews  acUtpUd  Pfa<Bnician  as  thor  own  hi^piage.  or. 
in  other  words,  that  what  b  called  the  Hdircw  l«»- 
guage  was  in  fact  "the  langnage  of  Canaan,"  e  « 
prophet  called  it  (Isa.  xix,  18),  and  thb  not  mcRty  po- 
etically,  but  literally  and  in  philological  truth ;  anii  » 
thb  b  repugnant  to  some  preconceived  notions  respMi- 
ing  the  peculiar  people,  the  question  srisps  whether  tfaf 
Israelites  might  not  have  translated  Canaanitish  iuids 
into  Hri»ew.  On  thb  hypothesis  the  narace  now  ex- 
isting in  the  KUc  fat  persona  and  placea  in  the  land 
Canaan  would  not  be  the  original  names,  but  Derelr 
the  iransbtions  of  thoae  names.  The  answer  to  thii 
question  is,  1.  That  there  b  not  the  slightest  diira 
mention,  nor  any  iDdireM^nc^innbe  Bible,  of  sny 
Diaitized  bv  V^OOv  It. 
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web  rftndaUon.  %  Tbat  it  is  contiaiy  to  the  analogy 
oTlferordiiiafy  Hebrew  practice  in  other  CMea:  as,  for 
tzaaple.  in  reference  to  the  name«  uf  the  Auyrian 
mnnarehi  (perhapn  of  a  Torei^  dynasty)  Pul,  'I'rglath- 
niorr,  Sennarherih,  or  or  the  Persian  monarchn  Uariua, 
Abaraenn,  Ariaxerxea,  which  remain  iininteliiRitile  in  | 
Hebrew,  and  can  only  Ik  nndentood  throufnh  oilier  Ori- 
(Dt^  UnBuagea,  3.  That  there  is  an  absolute  silence  in 
the  Bible  as  tu  tliere  having  been  any  difference  what- 
errr  in  laofniagr  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Ca- 
BisniM,  although  in  other  cases  where  a  difference 
njAcd  ihat  difference  is  somewhere  alluded  to,  as  in 
(he  caw  of  the  Egyptians  (t^  Ixxxi,  6 ;  cxiv,  1),  the 
.ivvriaiis  (Isa.  xxxvi,  1 1 ),  and  the  Chaldees  (Jer.  v,  15). 
Vm  in  the  case  of  the  Canaanitea  there  was  stroAgei 
RSMin  for  allading  to  it;  and  without  tome  ailusion  to 
ii,  if  it  bad  existed,  the  narration  uf  the  coniiuest  of 
liosaB  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua  would  have  been 
HOKiikrly  in  perfect. 

T)h  Phcenician  langaage,  however,  certainly  be- 
loofrd  to  that  family  of  languages  which,  by  a  name 
oM  altogether  free  fnira  objection,  but  now  generally 
sdopteri.  is  called  "  Shemilic"  Under  thia  name  are 
iaehnled  three  distinct  brancbea:  a.  Anlnc,  to  which 
tdanits  Ahiopic  as  an  offithoot  uf  the  Southern  Arabic 
or  Himraritie.  b.  Aramaic,  the  vernacular  language 
uf  Piltiitine  at  the  time  of  Christ,  in  which  the  few 
nnfiaal  words  of  Christ  which  have  been  preser\'ed  in 
vriiii^  appear  to  have  been  spoken  (MatL  xxvii,  46; 
Mirk  V,  41 ;  and  mark  especially  HatU  zvi,  18,  which 
ii  not  fully  ■igiiiiicant  either  in  Greek  or  H^rew). 
Aniuic,aa  used  in  Christian  litentnre,  is  called  Syriac, 
sad  m  Dscd  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews  has  been  very 
Ktactally  called  Chaldee.  c  Hebrew,  in  which  by  fsr 
ibr  |;rea(er  part  of  tbe  Old  TesUment  was  compi«ed. 
Sow  one  of  the  most  intereating  points  to  the  Biblical 
Kudent  connected  with  fhcenician,  is,  that  it  does  not 
Mattg  to  either  of  the  flntt  two  branches,  but  to  the 
tiiitd;  aiid  tbat  it  lain  fact  so  closely  allied  to  Hebrew 
ihu  nmiciaii  and  Hebrew,  though  different  dialects, 
may  practically  be  regarded  as  the  same  language. 
'rUi  may  be  shown  in  the  following  way :  (1.)  In  pas- 
■>S<*  which  have  been  frequently  quoted  (see  especially 
■itmii  Momwtatta  Scriptura  Lifguaqut  Pkanicia,  p. 
^1),  icstiiDony  is  borne  to  the  kinship  of  tbe  two  lau- 
Sttsges  by  Augustine  and  Jerome,  in  whose  time  Phoe- 
aictao  or  Carthaginian  was  still  a  living  language. 
Jtnme,  who  ma  a  good  Hebnw  scholar,  after  men- 
tioai^  in  hb  Commoitaries  on  Jeremiah  (lib.  c  S&) 
ihst  Carthage  was  a  Phmnician  colony,  proceeds  to 
Hsie, "  Unde  et  Pieni  sermone  comipto  quasi  Ph<eni 
sfipellanUr,  qoomm  lingua  Hebrme  linguK  magn&  ex 
parte  eonfinis  esL"  Augustine,  who  was  a  native  of 
Africa,  and  a  bishop  there  of  Hippo,  a  Tynan  cokiny. 
his  left  on  record  a  similar  statement  several  times.  In 
one  passage  be  says  of  the  two  languages,  "Ista  lingus 
am  naltuB  inter  se  differunt"  {i^uE$lionet  in  Hepta- 
fOH^kasi,  vu,  Ifi).  In  another  passage  be  says,  "  Cog- 
nBl«  wnt  iWe  lingua  et  vidna:,  Hebnea,  et  Punica,  et 
%n*  (/e  Jamm.  Trad.  lo).  Aigain,  on  Gen.  xviii,  9, 
he  mys  of  a  certain  mode  of  speaking  (Gen.  viii,  9), 
"  iMvtio  art,  qoam  propterea  Hebmam  pnto,  quia  et 
tmitm  Uague  familiarissinia  eat,  in  qua  multa  inveiii- 
Hcbn^  verlNs  oaasoaantia*'  (Itbk  i,  cap.  24).  On 
sBothca  ooeaiion,  ramarkiog  on  the  wmd  HeS^as,  be 
M}'s,**Q(hm1  veibuffl  Punicn  lingua  conaonum  est,  «ici/( 
■I'm  llttrmn  m»lta  et  pane  onitua"  {Contra  lUtroM  Pett- 
is, ii.  c  IMV  (2.)  These  statements  are  fully  con- 
Annnt  by  a  passage  of  Carthaginian  preserved  in  the 
PmUu  of  Plauius  (act  v,  scene  1),  and  accompanied 
by  a  Latin  translatinn  as  part  of  die  |day.  There  is  no 
M«  tbat  the  Canhaginiana  and  the  Phoonidans  were 
Uwame  laoe;  and  the  Carthaginian  extract  is  uiideiii- 
•Uy  iaicUigiUe  through  Hebrew  to  Hebrew  scholars 
'  <KB  Bochan's  Cuaooa;  and  especially  Geaenii  Mo»u- 
■nAi  Pknieim,  p.  857-893,  where  the  passage  is  trans- 
hlsd  with  Dotcs^  and  fuU  Justice  is  doiw  to  the  previous 
VllL-6 


translation  of  Boebart).  (8.)  The  dose  kinship  of  tho 
two  languages  is,  moreover,  strikingly  confirmed  by 
very  many  Phtsnician  and  Carthaginian  names  of  places 
and  persons,  which,  destitute  of  meaning  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  through  which  languages  they  have  become 
I  widely  known,  and  having  sometimes  in  those  lan- 
guages occasioned  false  etymologies,  become  really  sig- 
iiificant  in  Hebrew.  Thus  through  Hebrew  it  is  known 
that  Tyre,  as  Ta6r,  ngntflea  "a  ruck,"  Rferring  doubt- 
less to  the  rocky  i^and  on  which  the  riiy  was  uiuated : 
that  Sidon,  as  Ttiddn,  means  "  Fishing"  or  "  Fishery," 
which  was  probably  the  occupation  of  its  first  settlers: 
that  Carthage,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called,  "  Cartha- 
da,"  means  "  New  Town,"  or  "  Newton ;"  and  that  Byr- 
sa,  which,  as  a  Greek  name,  suggested  the  mythological 
mythus  of  the  Bull's  Hide  {jEmtid^  i,  9lSiG,  9ie,~\  was 
simply  the  dtodel  of  Carthage — "  Canhaginis  arcem," 
as  Virgil  accurately  termed  it :  the  Carthaginian  name 
of  it,  softened  by  the  Greeks  into  Brpffo,  being  merely 
the  Hebrew  word  Botsrah, "citadel;"  identical  with  tbe 
word  called  Bozrah  in  the  English  Version  of  Isa.  Ixiii, 
I.  Again,  through  Hebrew,  the  names  ur  celebrated 
Carthaginians,  though  sontelimes  disflgnrcd  by  Greek 
ami  Roman  vrriters,  acquire  a  meaning.  Thus  Dido  is 
foui>d  to  belong  to  the  same  root  aa  David,  "beloved;" 
meaning  "his  love"  or  "delight;"  1.  e.  the  luve  or  de- 
light either  of  Baal  or  of  her  husband:  Hasdrnbal  is 
the  man  "whose  help  Baal  is:"  Hsmilcar  the  man 
whom  I  he  god  "  Milcar  graciously  graiitetl"  (comp.  Ha- 
noneel;  tict'^hipoc):  and,  with  the  substitution  of  Baal 
for  El  or  God,  the  name  of  the  renowned  Hannibal  is 
found  to  he  identical  in  form  and  meaning  with  the 
name  uf  Hanniel,  who  is  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxiv, 
23  as  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Manaweb :  Hanniel 
meaning  the  grace  of  Goi),  and  Hannibal  the  grace  of 
Baal.  (4.)  The  same  conclusion  arises  fnim  the  exami- 
nation of  PhtEnician  inscriptions,  preserveil  to  the  pre^ 
eiit  day ;  all  of  which  can  be  interpreted,  with  more  or 
less  ceruinty,  through  Hebrew.  Some  vS  these  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  below, 

III.  lMerattirt.—\.  Original  Btmaini. — Wilb  the  ex- 
ception of  Greek  and  Latin,  no  language  was  so  widely 
known  and  spoken  throughout  antiquity  as  the  Phcent- 
ctan;  and  monuments  of  it  have  been  found,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  found,  almost  all  over  the  ancient  world. 
We  can  only  vaguely  speculate  on  its  early  history  and 
its  various  phases,  so  long  as  our  materials  yield  so  little 
iufonnation  on  that  pwut.  Ita  decline  seems  to  date 
from  tbe  8th  century  B.C  when  Aramaisma  crept  in 
in  overwhelming  numbers.  Finally,  the  close  contact 
with,  and  the  eversrwhere  preponderating  influence  of 
tbe  Greeks,  superseded — chiefly  after  Alexander's  time 
— the  ancient  language  almost  completely;  and  even 
coins  with  PtuBuiciau  legenda  occur  not  later  than  the 
2d  century  B.C. 

An  important  Pbcenidon  litenlure  seems  to  have 
been  extant  aa  late  as  the  Ist  century  A.D.,  but  it  has 
disappeared  from  tbe  face  of  the  earth.  After  tbe  sec- 
ond half  of  the  8d  century  tbe  hinguage  had  vanished 
entirely  in  the  country  itself,  and  Jerome,  who  lived  in 
Palestine,  mentions  the  Punic,  but  never  tbe  Pbtenician. 
In  tbe  West  it  survived  to  a  much  later  period.  In 
Mauritania  and  Numidia  H  remained,  in  a  corrupted 
form,  tbe  rrigning  tongue  aa  late  as  the  4lh  century' 
A.D.t  and  Augustine  draws  bis  explanations  of  Scrip- 
ture from  the  Punic  current  in  ihe  5th  century.  There 
was  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  Punic  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Punic  churches;  and  in  and  near 
Tripolis  it  was  the  language  of  the  common  people  up 
to  a  late  period.  From  the  6th  century,  however,  it 
rapidly  died  out,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  tbe  Vandals, 
Gotbs,  Moora,  uid  other  foreign  tribes  overrunning  the 
country,  and  ingrafting  their  own  idioms  upon  tU 

The  literature  of  Phasiiicia,  in  its  original  form,  has, 
as  we  have  said,  perished  entirely.    What  traces  and 
fragments  we  have  of  it  have  sur\-ived  in  Greek  traiis- 
lat^ma,    But  from  even  these  small  rcttinants  we  can 
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Msily  inugine  the  exticme  aniiquilr,  and  the  bigh 
imporUnce  and  vast  extent  of  these  productions,  which, 
at  flnt,  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  of  a  theological  or 
iheogonical  nature.  Their  authors  are  the  g«>d8  them- 
selves, BOd  the  writings  are  only  acceauble  to  the 
priests,  and  to  those  initialed  in  the  mysteries.  From 
the  allegorical  explanations  of  these  exalted  perwnages 
sprang  a  new  branch  of  sacred  literature,  of  which  those 
fn^menta  of  coamogtiny  mentinneci  above  are  derived. 
To  the  literary  age  of  Taant,  Cadmus,  Ophkn,  Esmun, 
etc.,  succeeded  Thabion,  biria,  Sancboniatho,  and  Mo- 
chu^  who  founded  the  schools  of  priests  and  prophets. 
These  cultivated  the  science*,  chiefly  the  ocnilt  ones, 
magic,  and  the  like.  Nearest  to  the  sacred  literature 
stands  didactic  poetr}',  somewhat  related  to  the  Orphic, 
whose  chief  repreeeiitaiives  ate  Stdo,  Jopas,  etc  The 
erotic  poetry  i>  characteriaed  as  of  a  nty  sensaouB  nat- 
ure, both  in  Pboeotcia  and  the  cnloaiea.  Of  historians 
are  mentioned  Mocbus,  Hypsikratea  (Sancboniatho?) 
TheodotuB,  Philostratus,  Menander,  and  others;  but 
these  are  mere  Greek  versions  of  their  Phcenician 
names,  and  absolutely  nothing  has  been  preserved  of 
their  writings.  I'unic  literature  is  also  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  <ieography,  his- 
tory, agriculture,  were  the  fields  chiefly  cultivated  by 
the  eoloaista  of  Carthage  and  the  West  generally. 

The  monuments  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
which  not  only  have  enabled  us  to  judge  for  ourselves 
of  the  religion,  the  language,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Phoenicians,  are  either  original,  as  legentis  on  coins  and 
lapidary  inscriptions,  or  at  second  hand,  as  Phcmician 
proper  noons  aiul  texia  imbedded  in  the  wotke  of  an- 
cient riassical  or  sacred  writers.  The  principal  and 
ever-grnwing  source  for  our  information,  however,  b 
the  monumental  iitwripiions.  of  whose  existence,  till 
the  middle  of  the  li^i.h  century,  nothing  was  known. 
The  most  numerous  Phccnician  remnants  have  been 
discovered  in  the  colonic!^  Richard  Pococke  first  found, 
on  the  ute  of  ancient  Citium  (I^maka  of  to-day),  thir- 
ty-one (not  thirty-three,  as  generally  sUled)  Phoenician 
iiucriptiona,  which  he  deposited  at  Oxford  (published 
by  SwintoQ,  1750).  Malta,  Sardinia,  Carthage,  Algiers, 
Tripolis,  Athens,  Marseilles,  have  each  yielded  a  consid- 
erable number,  so  that  altogether  we  are  now  in  the 
poBsesuon  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  monu- 
ments, either  votive  lableta  or  tomb  inscriptions.  The 
latest  and  most  remarkable  are  those  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  discovered  at  Carthage  a  few  years  ago  by  N. 
Davis,  oonnsting  of  voti\-e  tablets,  a  (doubtful)  tomb- 
stone, and  a  sacrificial  tariff,  which  completes  another 
stone  found  some  years  ago  at  Marseilles  of  the  same 
nature;  both  setting  forth  the  amoiuit  of  taxes;,  or  rath- 
er the  praportiooate  share  the  priest  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive for  each  sacrifice.  An- 
other exceedingly  valuable 
(trilingual)  inscription,  refer- 
ring to  the  gift  of  an  altar 
vowetl  to  Eshmun-AsUepios, 
has  lately  been  discovered  in 
Sardinia  (see  below).  One  of 
the  mnfli  important  historical 
mniiiinicnt^  is  the  sarcophagus 
of  Eshmanasar  11,  king  of  Si- 
doii(sanofTennes?),  fonndat 
Tyre  in  1855,  the  age  of  which 
has  variously  been  conjectured 
between  the  Ilth  century  B.C. 
(Ewald)~a  most  incongruous 
guess  indeed  — the  7th  (Hit- 
zig),  (he  6th  (due  l>e  Luynes), 
and  the  4th  (Le»-y),  of  which 
we  shall  add  the  commence- 
ment, literally  translated : 


lid  of  Pbvniclan  8ar- 

C0ph.-l!^8. 


"In  the  month  of  Bnl,  In  the  fiturteenlh  year  that  I 
reigneil.  king  E-hinnti»Far,  king  nfthe  SidoDlst1^  son  of 
ktng  Tebniih,  klag  of  the  Sl<1.iiiti<n«-f>pnke  king  Eeh- 
nuDSsar,  Uiig  of  the  Kdonianii,  saying:  L'arried  away 


before  ttnie.  In  the  flood  of  days— In  dombne«s  i 
the  sou  of  giKli^  Deiiddo  I  lie  In  tbts  tomli,iu  tbei!r«f« 
oil  the  ulnce  which  I  hnve  butlt.  I  njMiir ordain  that  ill 
the  nobles  and  all  the  people  aball  not  ofwu  this  plan  if 
rest ;  tbej  shall  not  seek  for  treaanres  and  not  carty  nwtf 
the  sarcophagus  of  my  resting-place,  and  not  dtnarb  m 
by  in  ODD  ting  the  et  men  ofmy  alumlwrs.  If  people  rtoald 
Fpeak  to  thee  [and  persuade  thee  to  the  contrary],  do  nut 
ifsieu  to  them.  For  nil  the  nutalee  and  all  tbe  pei^levbo 
sball  open  this  sarcopliasos  of  the  place  of  re*l,  <v  any 
away  the  sarcophagus  ofmy  concbi,  or  dlstorb  ma  apna 
this  reatine-place,  may  they  And  no  reel  with  tlic  deiMrt- 
ed ;  may  they  iioi  be  burlea  In  a  tomb,  and  nay  no  ma 
and  euccenor  live  afler  them  in  their  places"  etc  ffte 
Tbotnsiiu,  Land  and  Book,  I,  196  sq.). 

'  The  votive  ublets  bear  tbe  same  character  tlimgb- 
out,  differing  only  with  respect  to  the  iiame  of  the  wm 
or  woman  who  placed  it 
in  a  certMH  aanctiiary  in 
accordance  with  his  or 
her  vow.  Their  material 
is  mostly  limestone  or 
fine  sandstone,  rarely 
marble,  and  they  var\' 
from  b  to  15  inches  in 
height,  from  4  to  7  in 
width,  and  fVom  I)  to  4 
inthicknesik  Bc^nning 
in  most  cases  with  tbe 
dedication  to  the  god  or 
(goddess,  or  both,  thus: 
"[Sacreil]  To  the  god 
.  . .  [this  Ubiet]  which 
vowed  K.  son  (daughter) 
of  N.  When  he  (she) 
heard  my  voice  and 
blessed,"  or  "hear  my 
voice  and  bless;"  etc 
The  sepulchral  tablets 
generally  nm  somewhat 
in  this  manner:  "Stone 
erected  to  .  . 
lived . . .  years. 

yet  remains  to  be  done.  [8b)NadarChanba«t  (Ben  kbSt 

E™,tbepata»gr.phicalfK^TaW^*  / 
side  has,  notwithsUnd-  "To  iheLady  Tanhb,  therir* 
of  Baal,  and  to  the  Lord  B«iil 
Cham  ID  on  [in  dedicated  thi*] 
which  has  vowed  Hanbaai  he 

son  of  Abd]  Aehmnn  .  .  . 
[When  he  {or  abe)  hears  hi* 
▼nice,  may  ha  (or  flic}  Um'O 


who  Lembbath  Letantth  ftai-Bad 
Uuch  IJIeaddaK  Lebatl  Cblamrana  JtJ 


ing  all  the  ready  mate- 
rial, not  been  settled  sat- 
isfactorily  yeL  One 
point,  however,  is  indis- 
pntableerenoow.  There 
are  at  least  two  kinds  of 
Phccnician  writing  to  ba  distinguished  most  deariy. 
Tbe  ohler,  purer,  more  orthographical,  and  more  ncaihr 
executeil,  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Phonicia  hrr- 
self,  ofMalta,  Athens,  Citium,  and  Carthage ;  the  yoiuiger. 
corrupted  notonly  with  respect  to  Ae  grammar  and  lan- 
guage, bat  also  with  respect  to  the  Itarai  of  the  itttm. 
which  are  lean  carefully  executed,  and  areii  exhiUt  mm 
strange,  probably  d^ienerate  charactcn,  is  Ihmid  rhiefir 
on  the  monumenu  of  Cyprua,  Cilicia,  Sardinia,  Afttca. 
Spain,  Numidia,  and  the  adjacent  parts. 

Besides  these  monumental  sources  for  the  laagaaer, 
there  are  a  few  remnants  of  it  embeddeil.  as  we  said,  in 
ancient  non-Phoenician  writings,  Tbe  Old  TeetameDi 
alone,  however,  baa  pmerred  iu  words — poper  noons 
chiefly— unmntilatcd.  biter  caatern  writcn  eren,  not 
to  mention  the  Greeks  and  Boroans^  bare  cormpicd  the 
spelling  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  often  most  pmsding 
to  trace  the  original  Khemiiic  wotds.  Phoenician  names 
occur  in  Suidas,  Dioscorides,  Apuleius,  in  mart\-n>lngi«a, 
caleudariums.  Acts  of  Councils,  in  Church  father*  i  An- 
pistine,  Priscianos,  Serrus),  etc.  The  ofdy  really  iBipar- 
tant  remnant,  however,  is  fiamd  preeerrcd— ^brit  fnr- 
fully  mutilated  and  Latinised — in  Plautos's  JVim/m, 
act  V,  scene  1  of  which  contains,  in  sixteen  Iimk.  tbe 
Phtenician  translaiion  of  the  iMin  text,  with  norc 
than  one  hundred  Ph<eiiician  wordL  Several  other 
phrases  and  words  are  emboilied  in  act  r,  scenes  S  and 
3  of  tbe  same  play.  Yet,  although  tbwe  is  vary  liale 
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daobt ■■M^  Kbolan  aboat  the  gKiter  portion  of  itiew 
ttxiiittn  corrupHoir  ajul  niutilition  which  (hey  had  (o 
■nltfjpi,  first  ftt  the  hathl>  of  Ilautus,  who  pmbably 
od;  wrote  tbem  by  the  ear,  then  «t  the  hinds  of  gen- 
entioM  of  ignuruit  Mribes,  have  made  more  than  one 
voni  or  panage  an  iiuoluble  puzzle.  The  first  of  the 
imfneumna  of  PbiMiician  [I'unic]  writing  subjoined 
b  taken  from  one  o(  tboae  CarUiaginian  votive  tablets 


U9  T 


^ 

lie  a>  Sc  * 

Q    -=    liJ  ^ 


(2  <  u  ^ 


with  which  the  British  Museum  (now  the  wealthiest  tn 
PhtBiiician  monuments)  has  lately  been  enriched,  as 
mentioned  before.  The  emblems  on  it  are  symbolical, 
and  refer  to  .the  delliea  invoked.  The  lower  part  is 
mutilated,  but  easily  supplied.  The  date  ia  uncertain, 
perhaps  the  2d  or  3il  centufy  &C.  The  second  is  a  tri- 
lini^ual  inscription  from  a  bue  of  an  altar  recently  found 
at  Patili  tienei,  in  Sardinia,  and  has  been  fully  explained 
by  Deulseh  (see  TnauiKHoiu  of  the  Koyal  Society  of 
Literature,  1864).  lis  contents  are  briefly  this :  A  ccr-' 
tain  Cleon,  Phieiiician  by  religion,  Greek  by  name,  Ro- 
man by  nationality,  a  salt^fanner,  vows  an  alur— mate- 
rial and  weight  of  which  are  «nly  given  in  Phcenician; 
viz.  copper,.a  hundred  pounds  in  weight — to  Eshmun- 
Asklepioa  "the  Heales"  (the  Pb«Hiidan  Mmrrvck, 
clumsily  tnnacribed  Mem  in  Ladn,  and  Mim  in 
Creek),  in  consideratten  for  a  cure  to  be  performed. 
The  date,  given  in  Vheentcian,  viz.  the  year  of  tw<^  ap- 
parently annual,  entirely  unknown  judgea,  gives  no  clew 
to  the  tine.  FaUeographical  reasons,  however,  would 
place  it  ia  about  the  1st  century  B.C. 

2.  Modm  A  ulAori/ie; — Among  those  who  have  more 
or  leas  suceeMfuUy  occupied  iheinselvee  with  Pbcenidan 
antiquities^  language,  and  literature,  and  who  have  aim, 
in  some  instances,  deciphered  inscriptions,  we  mention 
Scaliger,  Bachart,PoGocke,  Bartb^leroy,  Swinlon,  Bayer, 
Dutens,  Hamaker,  Gesenins,  Moven,  Uunck,  Judaa, 
Barg^  De  Sautcy,  Ewald,  Levy,  Vaux,  R^nan,  De 
Liiynes,  De  Vuguv,  Deutsch,  and  others ;  to  whose  writ- 
ings, umtained  either  in  special  works  or  scattered  in 
Tniiaaetiana  of  learned  aoctetiei^  we  refer  for  fbither 
infonnatien  on  the  subject  of  oar  aiticle. 

In  English,  see  Kenrick's  Pkeetiicia  (Lond.  1656);  in 
[jtin,  the  aecnnil  part  of  Bochart's  Gfographia  Sacra, 
under  the  title  "  C«iiaan,"  and  Geaeniiis's  work,  Scrip- 
Utra  Liagwtqtie  Phanicia  JJomaunla  qmtquot  nprr- 
tant  (Leips.  1837) ;  in  German,  the  exhaustive  work  of 
Hovers,  I'm  PKSniZKr  tmd  dii<  PASnizUdu  Al/erthitm 
(BerUn,  1841-1836,  6  vols.);  Gerhard,  A'uiMf  tkr  PiO- 
mzitr  (ibid.  1848) ;  an  anicle  on  the  same  subject  by 
Hovers,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber'g  Enejfdop&dii,  and  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  same  work  by  Gesenius  on  Pulaograpkit. 
See  likewise  Geseuius,  Gnch.  der  Htbraiicken  Sprackt 
tmd  Schrift  (Leipa.  1816) ;  Bleek,  Einltitung  in  dat  AUe 
TaUmrnt  (BarL  1860).  Phtenidan  inscriptions  dUcor- 
ered  since  the  time  of  Gesenioa  have  been  published  by 
J  udas,  i:tude  demomtratire  de  la  langxu  Phinkieime  el  da 
la  tangue  Libj/qve  (Paris,  1847),  and  forty>flve  other  in- 
scriptions have  been  published  by  the  abbe  Bourgade 
(ibid.  1852,  foi.).  In  1846  a  vt^ive  uMet  was  discov- 
ered at  Marseilles,  rrspecling  which  see  Movent,  Phdni- 
titcke  Tncfe  (t»47),  and  Juda^  .4iiu^w  (Par.  1857),  and 
Eludes  (ibid.  1857).  On  the  sarcophagua  of  Eshman- 
aaar,  see  Dietrich,  Zwn  ^iiiraiicAe  Inickr^flen,  tmd  cms 
aUe  PkOmtiiehe  Kanigmtwckr^  (Uarbun;,  1856),  and 
Ewald,  ErklSnnff  der  grnurn  Pk^zitehtK  h$ehrij>  vm 
Sidon  (Gdttingen,  1856, 4to;  from  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  A  bhandlungen  der  KotttgL  geograph.  GeteUtchiiJi 
zu  GUttingen).  Information  respecting  these  works,  and 
others  on  Phcenician  inscripl)on^  is  given  by  Bleek, 
pw  64, 65.  See  also  Barth^lemy,  Mottumau  Pkanici«M 
(Paris,  1795);  Hamaker,  A)  Jtfoninnarti*  Ai«nn«  (Leips. 
1822);  Raoul  -  Kochette,  ^ORHmM/o  PAtmna  (Paris, 
\9a») ;  Davis,  Carfkage  (Lond.  1861) ;  Wilkins,  Pkamda 
and  fgrael  (Lond.  1871);  Renan,  Miuitm  de  Pkitneu 
(Paris,  1864). 

PboBnix.  the  name  of  a  mythical  Egj-piian  bird, 
supposcti  by  some  to  be  a  kind  of  pkiver,  like  the  <H6irc,. 
often  depicted  with  human  arms,  and  called  in  htm- 
glypha  relA.  Others  consider  it  to  be  the  bemh,  or 
nycticorax,  a  bird  sacred  to  Osiris,  and  represented 
watching  in  the  tamarisk  over  his  coffin.  The  first  of 
these  representations  has  sometimes  a  star  upon  the 
head,  supposed  to  indicate  the  astronomical  period  of  its 
appearance.  It  visited  £g>'pt  aAer  the  death  of  its  fa- 
ther, and  entered  the  shrine  particularly  (dedicated  to  it 
at  Hdiopoli^  and  there  bu^,^f^i;^(£f^^[^ 
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body  into  an  egg  or  case  made  of  myrrb,  and  then  doa- 
iag  op  the  egg.  Another  acoomit  is  that  the  Pbonix, 
when  about  to  tlie,  made  a  nest  for  itself  in  Arabia,  from 
which  a  new  Phoenix  sprang  of  itself.  This  bird  pro- 
ceeded to  Heliopolis,  and  there  burned  and  buried  its 
fkther.  But  tbe  more  popularly  known  version  is  that 
the  Pb<M]Is  homed  itself,  and  a  new  and  young  Phoenix 
•piang  fitom  the  aahea.  A  lea*  received  version  is  that 
a  worm  crawled  out  of  the  body  of  the  dead  Phcenix, 
and  became  the  future  one.  The  Pbcenix  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  supposed  to  viut 
Egypt  every  fire  hundred  years;  the  precise  period, 
however,  was  not  known  at  Heliopolis,  and  was  a  sub- 
ject of  contention  till  ita  appearance.  The  connecUon 
of  tbe  Pboeaix  period  with  that  of  tbe  Sothiac  cycle, 
appears  to  be  gcncfally  recnred  by  chrontriogiats,  as  well 
as  the  statement  of  Horapollo,  that  it  deugnated  the 
soul  and  the  innndatton  of  the  Nile.  A  great  differeuce 
of  opinion  has  prevailed  about  tbe  Ph<enix  period:  ac- 
cording to  ^lian,  it  was  a  cycle  of  600  yean;  Tacitus 
seems  to  make  it  one  of  2fiO  years;  Lepsius,  a  cycle  of 
1600  years.  The  Phoenix  was  fiibled  to  have  four  times 
appeared  in  Egypt :  1 ,  under  Sewetris ;  S,  under  Amaais, 
H9-K25  B.C.;  8,  under  Ptolemy  PbUadelphus, 
246  aC;  and  lastly,  84  or  86  A.D.,  Just  |wior  to  the 
death  of  Tiberius.  The  Phcenix  also  appears  upon  the 
coins  of  Consuntine,  334  A.D,  viz.  800  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  who  was  consiidered  the  Phcenix  by  the 
monastic  writers.  It  ia  supposed  by  the  rabbins  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  BiMc  (Job  xxix,  18;  Psa.  ciii,  6).  See 
Herodotus,  ii,  78;  Achillea  Tatius,  iii,  25;  Tactlus,  An. 
vi,  28;  Tselzes,  ChiL  r,  897;  Lepsius,  EwUtil.  p.  183; 
AnAaoloffia,  xxx,  256.  The  East  is  full  of  fables 
resembling  the  phcenix.  Thus  the  Simorg  of  the  an- 
cient Persians  u  said  to  have  n  iincssed  twelve  catas- 
trophes, anil  mny  yet  see  manv  morp.  It  has  built 
its  nest  on  Mount  Kqf,  and  perched  upon  the  branches 
oftbe  To^f^or  treeoflift;  it  predicts  good  or  evil  to 
mortals.  Similar  legends  are  to  be  found  connected 
with  the  AoM  i>f  the  Arabians  and  Sanmda  of  the  Hin- 
dCts.  The  Jews  also  have  tbetr  sacred  bird  Ttiit.  See 
Gardner,  Faiihi  of  the  World,  ii,  665,  656. 

PhonasCUS  {futvaVKiic,  a  $mging-matltr).  a  name 
given  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church  to  the  individual 
who  acted  as  precmtor  (q,  v.),  or  led  tbe  psalmody  in 
divine  service.  This  appellation  seems  to  have  been 
used  first  in  the  4tb  eentary,  and  ia  still  employed  in 
the  Greek  Chiurch. 

Phorcoa  or  Phoroya,  a  Homeric  sea-god,  to  whom 
a  harbor  in  Ithaca  was  dedicated.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  tbe  eon  nf  Pontua  and  Ge,  and  to  have  been  tbe 
flither,  by  bia  sister  Ceto,  of  tbe  Gorgona,  the  Hesperian 
dragon,  and  tbe  Uesperidea.  By  Hecate  be  waa  the 
father  ofScylla. 

Pho'roB  (4>(>poc),  an  inonrreet  Greek  form  (1  Esdr. 
V,  19;  ix,  26)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ean  ii,  8;  viii,  3) 
Pabosh  (<|.  v.). 

Pbcw  {^c<  iight),  and  its  allied  term  Pbotiuna 

(jUHMMa/(on),  are  generally  applied  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church  to  baptiam,  from  the  great  blessings 
aapposed  to  arise  from  it.  Heuce  baptized  Christians 
were  sometimes  called  fuTi^'-fitvof,  the  mtighttned,  and 
tbe  baptisteiy  ^rurrq^ov.  plaot  of  enliffhtenmenl.  The 
aame  tenna  were  also  applkd  to  the  Lord's  Supper. — 


IHddle,Ctrsifsm J)tfs7itMr«,p.484,4S6,651.  Setaba 
Baptisii  (Noma  of,  6,). 

Phoapbttnia  (^wr^upoc,  li/fht-irviffer),  a  sumaaie 
of  ^rfemu,  Eot,  and  BaxUe.  This  was  alxu  the  naae 
given  by  the  Greek  poets  to  the  planet  K«uu  when  it 
appeared  in  the  morning  before  sunrise. 

Phota  Boffia  (^ra  Syia,  holy  liffhtt),  a  terai  sd- 
ciently  used  to  denote  the  festival  of  Epiphany,  as  be- 
ing commemorative  of  Christ's  baptism.    See  Enni- 

ANY. 

PhotllliaiM  is  the  name  of  thoae  Chriiaian  here- 
tics who  denied  Christ's  divinity.  They  derived  tbetr 
views  from  PhDlmia  of  Sinnxm  (q.  v.).  Tbey  Boon 
isbed  in  the  4tb  and  part  of  tbe  6tta  oeutiuy. 

Pbot&ms  or  SnuaiTM,  an  Eastern  eoclemstit;  Mtfd 
as  tlie  founder  of  a  heretical  body,  flourished  near  the 
middle  of  the  4tb  century.  Of  bis  origin  and  cariiest 
history  we  know  nothing.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Mandlis 
of  Ancyra,  and  was  for  a  time  deacon  under  him.  Lam 
Photinus  was  made  bishop  of  Sirmium,  in  Paunoois. 
He  was  a  person  of  unusual  acoom|disfamentB,  and  was 
generally  respected  for  his  learning.  Even  while  yet 
connected  with  HaicelluBi  heretical  tenAencin  woe 
manifiest  in  Phodnoa.  Once  advanced  to  tbe  Wshaprie, 
he  soon  fell  away  from  all  reatraint,  gradually  aban- 
doned orthodox  associations,  and  suddenly  changed,  af- 
ter having  taught  the  people  the  knowledge  of  tbe  tne 
Qod,  to  those  pemidous  Ssbellian  doIkmib  for  which  bit 
teacher  bad  been  condemned.  According  to  ViocentiD* 
XirinenNs^  he  vent  even  further  than  Macaiioa^  and 
added  to  tiie  impiettes  of  Sabelliua,  Paulas  Samoaste- 
nus,  Cerinthus,  and  Ebion,  this  distinctive  fbnnula,  that 
'*  Christ  was  not  only  mere  man,  but  began  to  be  the 
Christ  when  the  Hcdy  Ghost  d(«cended  upon  him  in 
Jordan."  In  other  words,  "  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bm 
oftbe  H(dy  (tbost  and  the  Vi^n  Hary;  thm  ■  certain 
divine  emanation,  which  be  cidled  the  Word,  deaemM 
upon  him ;  and  that,  because  of  the  uuoa  of  the  dirfait 
Word  with  hb  human  nature,  be  was  called  the  See  <f 
God,  and  even  God  bimaelf ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghsst 
was  not  a  pereon,  but  merely  a  celestial  virtue  pnceetl- 
iiig  from  the  Deity."  Hence,  while  tbe  Oriental  Church 
could  suffer  Marcellusto  remain  within  the  fold,  it  eoeU 
not  tolerate  the  man  who  would  teach  such  exueoK 
heresy.  At  a  synod  held  at  Milan  in  846,  the  doetiioe 
was  also  rejected  and  condemned;  and  while  that  dis- 
carded  by  both  tbe  Eaat  and  tbe  West,  ha  yet  managed 
to  retain  his  episo(^>al  ofiiee  until  A.D.  851,  when  a 
Semi-Arian  council  at  Knnium  removed  him.  For  a 
time  restored  under  the  emperor  Julian,  he  was  smb 
again  deposed,  and  died  in  exile,  probably  near  tbe  dm 
of  the  4tb  century.  His  writings  are  lost.  His  doc- 
trinea  we  learn  ftom  tbe  anatbemaa  of  tboae  annwdt 
which  aat  in  Judgment  over  ihem.  See,  beakica  tbe 
literature  quoted  in  tbe  article  MASCELLCt,  HeMc. 
ConciHa9eM!*.vol.L  (J.H.W.} 

Photlama.   See  I^oa. 

PllotUterion  (^wnimipun''),  a  place  of  iUomina- 
tion,  being  a  term  frequently  need  in  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian Church  to  denote  ihe  baptittery,  or  the  place 
baptism,  that  ordinance  being  supptwed  to  be  attended 
wiib  a  divine  illumination  of  the  soul.  Sec  Fiioa.  Tbti 
name  might  also  be  used  ibr  anatber|  reaaoo,  unjdy, 
beeanae  baptiatce|p9g9%^>ej|g;@gi||gdiiiiatnct^ 
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m  eoBUDunkUed  pnvioiw  to  bapUwn,  tbe  catecha- 
■M  bciiiB  thm  tao^t  the  creed  and  iDSbrncted  in  the 
tat  MUmaiU  (tf  tbe  Chriitin  bith. 

Rmthui  OF  CoKRAirruRmJC  (1),  mi  Eietnn  eo 
dobitle.  Iloariabcd  in  ibe  4tb  eenturjr.  In  tbe  Acta 
SaK/tmrn,  Jmtm,  i,  374,  etc,  is  given  ta  account  of  the 
BMtynltMn  (if  St.  LuciUianus,  find  several  others  who 
in  Mid  to  have  suffered  at  Byxantium,  in  the  perse- 
cuLion  uiHkr  Aurelian.  Tbe  account  beara  tbis  title : 
^wnov  rou  fuiKapwrarov  mmiofv\aM«i:  rtvv  'Aythtv 
imriiXwy  xoi  Xayt&irov  iTm/uw  n'c  rov  Srviiov 
■vop^^nvpa  AovnXAiovuy;  Stmeti  M€nigri$  LkeHuam 
fiMHwiM,  auelort  bealimimo  Photio,  Sanctorum  A  poUo- 
lonm  SetMophglace  ac  LoyotAeia.  Of  the  writer  Pho- 
(iut,  nothing  further  appears  to  be  known  than  ia  con- 
Uincd  in  the  title,  namely,  that  be  was  keeper  of  the 
«md  venels  iu  the  great  cbuivb  <rf  tbe  Apostlea  at 
UanHaatioople,  which  was  second  in  importance  only 
to  that  of  8l  Ijwphia;  and  that  he  mnst  be  placed  after 
tbe  time  of  Constantiiie,  hy  whom  tbe  church  was  built. 
Tbe  A'MmntNM  is  given  in  tbe  Acta  Sanctorum  in  the 
vriginal  Greek,  with  a  Comwtentarim  pra€ius,M  Latin 
Tcnioo.  and  notes  bv  Conradun  Januingus.  See  Fa- 
bndt».fitM,  6'r(BC.  3^271, 678;  Svaitb,  IHct.  o/ Or.  and 
Bom.  Biiitf.  a.  v. 

Pbotiaa  OF  CoNRAMTixopuc  (2),  also  an  Eastern 
ecdouaiuc,  flourished  in  the  oth  century  as  presbyter 
of  tbe  Cburch  at  Couataotiuopic,  and  was  one  of  the 
Bw*  decided  and  active  suppnrtert  of  the  anforuinate 
bcNMBrch  Nesiorius  (q.  V.).  When  Antoaina  and 
Jseobu*  were  sent,  wine  time  before  tbe  Council  of 
EphcMii,  A.  D.  1 ,  to  con  vert,  by  t>ersecution,  the  Quai^ 
tadKimans  and  Noratiaiis  of  Asia  Minor,  they  presented 
b>  mmt  of  their  converts  at  Philadelphia,  not  the  Nicene 
Oned,  bat  one  that  contained  a  passage  deemed  beret- 
iol  on  tbe  aibject  of  the  Ipcamatiun,  which  excited 
agaiast  then  CharisiuB,  wbo  WM  ooconomus  of  the 
Church  at  Philadelphia.  In  these  proceedings  Antonius 
Bad  Jacobus  were  supported  Photius,  who  nut  only 
gave  ibem  letters  at  the  comnencenent  of  their  mission, 
ailesiii^  tbeir  orthodoxy,  but  procured  the  deposition 
of  their  opponent  Chariaius,  wbo  thereupon  presented  a 
complaint  to  the  Council  of  Ephesos  {ConciHa,  voL  iii.col. 
CiS,  etc  ed,  Labbe).  Tillemont  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to 
natiaa  the  anawer  whicb  was  drawn  up  to  the  Epittola 
trfAoAteiwaorCyril  of  Alexandria.  A  certain  I^otiu^ 
a  sapporter  of  NeatAfius,  was  banished  to  Petra,  about 
AJ>.  436  (Lupus,  Ad  Kpkerin  ConeU.  varior.  PP.  Kptt- 
teit,  etfk  clxxxviii),  whom,  notwithstanding  tbe  ob- 
jeetioM  nf  L.iipttH  (iHti.  iu  Inc.),  tttiee  wiili  Tille- 
■oM  in  idem ifviiif!  uiih  the  preobvier  nf  CnuNnn- 
tiaaple  (TillMnMl^  Miimnra,  xiv,  JMtt,  832,  494,  C07, 
787). 

Fhottns  OF  CoKaTAm9ioPi.B  (8X  one  of  the  moat 
cayncnl  men  wboae  names  oocur  tn  tbe  king  series  of 
tbe  Byzantine  annals,  flourished  in  the  9th  centuiy.  In 
tbe  preparation  of  this  article  we  depend  very  largely 
upon  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Bing.  s.  v. 

lA/f, — The  year  and  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  name 
of  his  tuber,  appear  to  be  unknown.  His  mother's 
■ame  waa  Irme:  ber  brother  married  one  of  the  sisters 
of  Theodora,  wife  of  tbe  emperor  Theophiliis  (Theoph. 
Continuat.  lib.  iv,  22) ;  so  that  Photiiis  waa  connected 
by  affinity  with  the  imperial  family.  We  hai-e  the 
UititDony  of  Nicetas  David,  the  PaphUgonian.  that  his 
Uncage  was  illuurioua.  He  had  at  least  four  brothers 
(Uouutagu,  A'nf.  ad  Kpittol,  PKotii,  p.  138),  one  of  whom, 
tbe  Hdest,  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  patrician.  Photius 
hiouelf,  in  speaking  of  his  father  and  mother,  celebrates 
ibar  CTDwn  of  martyrdom,  and  the  patient  Sfdrit 
which  they  wm  adorned,  during  the  reign  of  Thcnpb- 
ilss  or  some  other  nf  the  iconoclastic  emperors.  This  is 
(be  more  likely,  ai  Photius  elsewhere  (iCputoL  2,  Ehcj/cI. 
j  4^  and  Epitiol.  ad  NieoL  Popam)  claims  as  hia  rela- 
live  Tarasius  (probably  great-uncle),  |>artriarch  of  Cnn- 
HSBtioople,  wbo  was  one  of  the  great  cham[»one  of  im- 


age  worahip,  which  shows  tbe  side  taken  hf  hb  flim> 
ily  in  the  controversy.  The  aUUty  of  Pbotios  would 
have  adorned  any  lineage,  and  bis  capacious  mind  was 
euldvated,  as  the  testimony  even  of  hia  opponents  and 
bis  extant  works  show,  with  great  diligence.  "He 
was  accounted,"  says  Nicetas  David,  tbe  biographer  and 
panegyrist  of  his  competitor  Ignatius, "  to  be  of  ail  men 
most  eminent  for  his  secular  acquirements,  and  his  un- 
derstanding <iS  political  aflUis.  For  so  superior  were 
his  attainments  in  grammar  and  poetry,  in  rhetoric  and 
philosophy,  yea,  even  in  medicine,  and  in  almost  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  be)'ond  the  limits  of  theology, 
that  he  not  only  a[^ared  to  excel  all  the  men  of  hia 
own  day,  but  even  to  bear  comparison  with  the  ancients. 
For  all  things  combined  in  hia  favor:  natnral  adapta- 
tion, diligence,  wealth,  which  enabled  him  to  (brm  a 
comprehensive  library;  and  more  than  all  these,  the 
love  of  gloiy,  whicb  induced  him  to  pass  whole  nights 
without  sleep,  that  be  might  have  lime  for  reading. 
And  when  the  time  came  (which  ought  never  to  have 
arrived)  for  him  to  intrude  himself  into  the  Church,  he 
became  a  most  diligent  reader  of  theological  works" 
(  VUa  IgmUii  apud  Conc^.  vol.  viii,  ed.  L«bb^).  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that -Photius  had  wholly 
ne^ected  the  study  of  thtoliogy  before  bis  entrance 
on  an  eceleriasiical  life :  Bo  far  was  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  he  had  read  and  carefully  analvEed,  as 
his  Bibliot/uea  attests,  the  chief  works  of  the  Greek 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  all  ages,  so  that  his  attainments 
in  sacred  literature  might  have  shamed  many  a  profes- 
sional divine.  Thus  highly  connected,  and  with  a  mind 
so  richly  endowed  and  highly  cultivated,  Photius  ob- 
tained high  advancement  at  tbe  Byzantine  court.  He 
held  tbe  dignity  of  a  proto-a-trrretit,  or  chief-Justice 
(Cudin.  JJe  Offidit  CP.  p.  36.  ed.  Bonn) :  and,  if  we  trust 
the  statement  of  Nicetas  David  (/.  c),  of  prolo»palka- 
riut,  a  name  originally  denoting  the  chief  sword-bearer 
or  captain  of  the  guards,  but  which  became,  in  later 
times,  a  merely  nominal  office  (Codin.  ibid.  p.  88).  To 
these  dignities  may  be  adde<l,  on  the  authority  of  An- 
astasius  BibliolhecariiiH  (ConnV.  Octari  Hitf.  apud  Von' 
eil.  voL  viii,  coL  962,  ed.  Labb^),  that  of  senator;  but 
tbis  is,  perhaps,  only  another  thle  for  the  office  of proto- 
o-Mcrttit  {Gretser.  et  Goar,  Sot.  in  Codin.  p.  242).  Be- 
sides these  official  duties  at  the  capital,  he  was  also  occa- 
sionally employed  on  missions  atiroad ;  and  it  was  during 
an  embassy  "  to  the  Assyrians"  (a  vague  and  unsuitable 
I  term,  denoting  apparently  the  court  ofihe  caliphs,  (ff  of 
some  of  tbe  other  powers  of  Upper  Asia)  that  he  read 
j  the  works  enumerated  in  his  Bibliotkeca,  and  wrote  the 
critical  notices  of  them  which  that  work  contains — a 
striking  instance  of  the  energy  and  diligence  with  whicb 
he  continued  tu  cultivate  liicrature  in  the  midst  of  his 
secular  duties  and  when  away  from  home.  Of  the  date 
of  this  embassy,  while  engaged  in  which  be  mitst  have 
resided  several  years  at  the  Amyriao  court,  as  well  of 
the  other  inciilents  bis  life  before  his  elevation  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Constaoiino|^,  we  have  no  knowledge. 
He  could  hardly  have  been  a  young  man  at  the  time 
he  became  patriarch. 

Tbe  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople  was  occu- 
pied in  the  middle  of  the  9th  centiny  by  Ignatius  (s.  v.), 
wbo  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  enmity  of  some 
few  bishops  and  monks,  and  also  of  Bard  as,  who  was  all* 
powerful  at  tbe  court  of  bis  nephew  Michael,  then  a 
minor.  Ignatius  had  excommunicated  Bardas  on  a 
charge  of  incest,  and  Bardas,  in  retaliation,  caused  the 
patriarch's  deposition,  and  the  election  of  Photius  in  his 
place.  Though  a  layman,  and,  according  to  some  state- 
ments, under  excommunication  for  supporting  Gregory, 
less  than  a  week  sufficed,  according  to  Mieetas  Da\nd 
(tMdL),  for  the  rapid  passage  of  Phorins  through  all  the 
needful  subordinate  gradations:  the  flnit  day  witnessed 
his  converdon  from  a  layman  to  I  monk ;  the  second 
day  he  was  made  reader;  tbe  third  day  subdeacon; 
the  fourth,  deacon;  the  fifth,  presbyter;  and  the  sixth 
(Christmas-day,  A.D.  858)  behekt  hi84>romoUoD  to  the 
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psuurchate,  the  higheat  Mcleatattioal  dignity  in  tbe 
empire.  NiceUe  (ihid.)  staM  that  bU  office  was  irreg- 
ularly committed  to  hitn  by  aecular  hand?).  Fbotiiu 
himself,  however,  in  his  apologetic  epistle  to  pope  Nich- 
olas I  (apud  Jiaroti.  A  twaL  ad  ann.  859,  §  Ixi,  etc),  states 
that  the  patriarchate  was  pressed  upon  bis  aoceptancc 
by  a  numerous  assembly  uf  the  metrupolitani^  aud  of 
the  other  clergy  uf  his  pauriarcbate ;  nor  ia  it  likdy 
tbat  the  Byauitine  ciiiirt  would  fail  to  secure  a  auflS- 
dent  number  of  subservient  lusbupa  to  give  to  the  ap- 
pointment every  possible  appearance  uf  r^larity.  A 
oonsdousnesa  that  the  whole  transaction  was  violent 
and  indefensible,  whatever  care  might  be  taken  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  regularity,  made  it  <leBirable  for 
the  victorious  party  to  obtain  from  the  deposed  patri- 
arch a  tesignadon  of  hit  oOee ;  but  Ignatius  wm  ■  man 
of  too  lofty  a  spirit  (o  consent  to  his  own  degmdation. 
PhotiuB,  however,  reuined  his'  high  dignity;  the  secu- 
lar power  was  on  bis  «de ;  the  clergy  of  tbe  patriarch- 
ate, in  successive  councils  (A.D.  868, 8(>9),  contirmed  bis 
appointment,  though  we  ate  told  by  Nicetas  David  that 
the  metn^itaiu  exacted  from  him  a  writleu  engage- 
ment tbat  he  would  treat  hia  ilqxtaed  rival  with  filial 
reverence,  and  follow  hia  advice;  and  even  the  legates 
of  the  Holy  See  were  induced  to  side  with  him,  a  sub- 
aervtency  fur  which  tbey  were  afterwards  deposed  by 
pope  Nicholas  I.  The  engagement  to  treat  Ignatius 
with  kindness  was  not  kept;  in  such  a  struggle  it»  ob- 
servance could  hardly  be  eicpected;  but  how  far  the 
severities  inflicted  on  him  are  to  be  ascribed  to  fhotius 
cannot  now  be  determined.  Tbe  critical  position  of 
the  latter  would  be  likely  to  a^ravate  any  dispoeition 
which  he  might  feel  to  treat  his  rival  harshly;  for 
Nicholas,  in  a  council  at  Rome  (A.D.  862),  embraced  the 
aide  of  Igaatiiis,  aud  anathentaUacd  Pbotiua  and  his 
adherents ;  various  enemies  rose  up  against  him  among 
the  civil  ufhccrs  as  well  as  the  clergy  of  the  empire; 
and  tbe  ,minds  of  many,  including,  if  we  may  trust  Ni- 
eetaa  (ibid.'),  tbe  lundred  and  ftiends  of  Pbotius  him- 
self, were  shocked  by  the  treatment  of  the  unhappy  Ig- 
natius. To  add  to  Photius's  troubles,  the  Cnsar  Uardas 
appears  to  have  had  disputes  with  him,  either  influ- 
enced by  the  natural  jealousy  between  the  secular  and 
Mclesiastical  powers,  or,  perhaps,  disappointed  at  not 
Hnding  in  I'hotius  the  subser^'iency  be  had  anricipated. 
Tbe  letters  of  Fhotius  addressed  to  Bardas  (Epiitola, 
S,  6, 8)  contjun  abuitdant  complainla  of  tbe  diminution 
of  bis  authority,  of  tbe  ill-treatment  of  tlioae  for  whom 
he  was  interested,  and  of  the  iiteffieacy  of  his  own  in- 
tercessions and  oompUints.  However,  the  opposition 
among  his  own  clergy  was  gradually  weakened,  until 
only  Ave  bishops  remained  who  supported  the  cause  of 
Ignatius.  Y.et,  notwithstanding  these  defections  from 
the  deposed  patriarch,  Pbotius  labored  zealously  for  a 
reatoration  of  IViendly  fedinga  between  himself  and  the 
Western  patriarch.  Nicb<4aa,  however,  spumed  all  ad- 
vances, and  in  A.D.  863  anathematised  and  deposed 
Pbotius  anew.  Of  course  tbe  Komao  patriarchate,  fail- 
iiig  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  could  not 
give  practical  effect  to  the  deposition,  and  Photius  re- 
mained in  his  place.  In  order  to  retaliate  on  Home,  be 
now  aaaembled  a  council  of  the  Eaateni  clergy  at  Con- 
Btaiitinnplfl  (A.D.  8ti7),  in  which  the  iiueatinn  was  re- 
moved from  the  region  of  a  personal  dispute  between 
tbe  bishops  to  a  controversy  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
between  tbe  churches  of  the  Kast  and  West  tl)cm»elvr!t. 
In  this  council  Phntius  tirst  brought  forward  dii'tinctly  j 
cenain  gmunds  of  difference  between  rhe  churchet, , 
which,  although  considerably  modified,  afterwards  led 
to  their  linal  separation.  In  all  thcHe  doctrinal  differ- 1 
ences,  the  council  condemned  the  Western  Church,  ex- 
communicated Nicholas  and  his  abettors,  and  withdrew 
from  the  communion  of  the  see  uf  Hume.  Tbe  charge ' 
of  heresy  against  the  Church  of  Komc  in  general  was  I 
embraced  in  the  fultuwing  articles :  I.  That  the  Church  ' 
of  Koroe  kept  the  Sabbath  as  a  fast ;  2.  That  it  permit-  , 
ted  milk  and  cheese  in  the  first  week  of  Itent;  'i.  That . 


it  prohibited  the  marriage  of  priests ;  4.  Tbat  it  eon ' 
fined  the  rite  of  anointing  persons  baptised  to  tbeUab> 
ops  alone;  b.  That  it  liad  corrupted  tbe  Nieene  Creed 
by  the  addiiiuti  uf  tbe  words jC/to^u^.  As  neither  pony 
hod  the  secular  power  wherewith  to  earn-  iis  semeocc 
into  effect,  tbe  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Weslcru 
churches  became  simply  a  schism,  and  as  such  lasted 
until  the  actual  deposition  of  Ptautius,  A.^.  869. 

Of  the  conduct  which  ooo trolled  Pbotius  as  patri- 
arch, in  matters  not  connected  with  the  struggle  ts 
maintain  his  position,  it  is  not  easy  tu  judge.  Tbat 
he  aided  Bardas,  who  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Cesar,  in  his  efforts  for  the  revival  of  leoniiug,  per- 
haps suggested  those  eflWta  to  him,  is  highly  proba- 
ble from  his  indisputable  love  of  Uterature  (Tbeuph. 
Coatm.De  Mick.  Tkaxpkili  f'Hio,9. 96).  That  fae  pus- 
seased  many  kindly  dispoutioos  ia  indicated  by  his 
letters.  The  charges  of  the  furgery  of  letters,  aitd  of 
cruelty  in  bis  struggles  with  the  pany  of  Ignaiiua,aTe, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  too  true ;  but  as  almost  aO 
the  original  sources  of  information  respecting  his  cbar- 
acter  and  conduct  are  from  parties  hostile  to  his  daims, 
we  cannot  confidently  receive  tbeir  cbaigca  as  tnc  in 
all  their  extent.  Tbe  murder  of  Coear  Bardas  (AJX 
866  or  867),  by  the  emperor's  order,  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  assassination  of  Michael  himself  (AJ>. 
867),  and  the  accession  of  his  colleague  and  murderer, 
Basil  1  (the  Macedonian).  Photius  bad  consecrated 
Basil  as  the  colleague  of  Michael ;  but  after  the  mnrdet 
of  the  latter  he  refused  to  admit  him  to  the  cummao- 
ion,  reproaching  him  as  a  robber  and  a  murderrr,  and 
unworthy  to  partake  of  the  sacred  elements.  Phetiu 
was  fur  this  offence  immediately  banirtied  tn  a  mtam- 
a8tery,and  Ignatius  restored :  various  papetiwhieh  the 
servants  of  Hiotius  were  about  to  conceal  in  a  ae^h- 
boring  reed-hed  were  seized,  and  afterwards  prodttced 
against  Photius,  first  in  the  senate  of  Constantinople 
and  afterwards  at  the  council  held  against  him.  This 
ho^iy  change  in  the  occupants  of  the  patriarAate  had 
been  too  obrinusly  the  result  of  the  change  tS  tbe  im- 
perial dynasty  to  be  suiBcient  of  itself.  Bat  the  iot- 
perial  power  had  now  the  same  inluest  as  the  Western 
Church  in  the  deposition  of  Photius.  A  council  (recog- 
nised by  the  Komisb  Church  as  the  eighth  (ecumenial 
or  fourth  Const antinopoU tan)  was  tberefure  summouei^ 
A.D.  869,  at  which  the  deposition  of  Photius  and  the 
restoration  of  Ignatius  were  confirmed.  The  cause  was 
in  Ucl  prejudged  by  'be  circumstance  that  Ignatius 
took  bis  place  aa  patriarch  at  the  commencement  of  tbe 
council.  Photius,  who  appeared  Man  tbe  council,  and 
his  [Mtrtisans  were  anathematized  and  aiigmatized  with 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  He  subsequently  ac- 
quired the  favor  of  Basil,  hot  by  what  means  is  uncer- 
tain; fur  we  can  hardly  give  credence  tu  the  Urai^e 
tale  related  by  Nicetas  (ibid.),  who  ascribes  it  to  tbe 
forgery  and  interpretation  by  Pbotius  of  a  cenaiii  ge- 
nealogical document  containing  a  prophecy  uf  Barifi 
exaltation.  It  is  certain,  however,  not  only  that  he 
gained  the  favor  of  ihe  emperor,  but  that  he  soon  ac- 
quired a  complete  ascendency  uver  him;  he  was  ap- 
pointe<l  tutor  to  tbe  eons  of  Baul,  had  apartments  ia 
tbe  palace  assigned  to  him ;  and  im  the  death  of  Igna- 
tius, about  A.I>.  877,  was  immedial«ly  restored  lu  the 
patriarchal  throne.  VHlb  writers  of  the  Ignatlan  parly 
and  of  the  Romisb  Church  this  restortf  ton  is,  of  course, 
nothing  less  than  a  new  irruption  of  tbe  wulf  into  the 
Nheepfolil.  Acamline  to  Nicetas,  be  a>mmenced  hi* 
patriarchate  by  beating,  banishing,  and  in  various  ways 
affliciing  the  servants  and  bouseliold  of  his  defuius 
rival,  and  by  using  ten  thousand  aru  against  those  who 
objected  to  hts  restoration  as  uiwanoniad  and  ifregalor. 
Some  he  bribed  by  gifts  and  honon,«id  by  tranduwa 
to  wealthier  or  mure  eligible  sees  than  tbnae  they  ocen> 
pied;  otbeni  he  terrified  by  reproaches  and  accwsaiioM, 
which,  on  their  embracing  his  party,  were  speedily  and 
altogether  dropped.  That,  in  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  and  Churcbrjomcthtog  of  tLiafflull 
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km  hippeneil  at  aucb  ■  cri^  there  can  be  little  doubt; 
ilHMgta  then  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  these  state- 
taau  are  roach  exa^KCniud.  It  it  probable  that  one 
fftat  purpoM  of  Bssil  ia  restoring  Pbotius  to  the  patri- 
vchaie  waa  lu  do  away  with  diviiions  in  the  Churcb, 
fat  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Photius  was  without 
bb  panisaiis.  But  to  effect  this  purpose  be  had  to  gain 
otw  tb«  Wcatem  Church.  Micbtdia  had  been  suc- 
cetded  b;  Hadrian  II,  and  he  by  John  VIU  (amne  reck- 
in  him  to  be  John  IX),  who  now  occupied  the  papal 
chair.  John  was  more  pliant  than  Nicholas,  and  Basil 
vu  a  more  energetic  prince  than  the  dissolute  Michael ; 
the  pope  therefore  yielded  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  a 
piince  whom  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  diso- 
blige; leeqgaind  Pbotiua  m  lawftd  patriarch,  and  ex- 
coMDoniealed  tboae  who  lefusad  to  hold  ownmunion 
wUh  him.  Pope  John's  jidding  attitude  in  this  case 
bttnjed  so  much  womanly  weakneaa  that  it  is,  in  the 
opiniaa  of  some,  thought  to  have  been  the  origin  of  that 
bbic  about  popees  Juan  (q.  v.),  in  that  it  obtained  fur 
him  ikt/miamf  tobri^tt  Jootma.  But  the  rec<^i- 
tioa  was  «■  eoaditton  that  he  should  resign  his  eUtn 
to  the  ecgkriastical  superiority  of  the  Bulgsrians,  whose 
McMiishops  and  bishops  wen  claimed  u  suboi^ioates 
by  both  Borne  and  OuMtaminople;  and  is  said  to  have 
btca  accompanied  by  strong  assertions  of  the  superi- 
■niyof  the  Komaii  see.  Tbecopy  of  the  letter  in  which 
John's  consent  wss  given  ia  a  re-translation  from  the 
GteelL,SDd  is  asserted  by  Romish  writers  to  have  been 
Cdfiinl  by  Photius  and  bis  pany.  It  is  obvious,  bow- 
enr,  that  this  eba^  remaina  to  be  proved ;  and  tbat 
m  have  w»  more  security  tbat  the  truth  lies  on  the  side 
flf  Bome  than  on  that  of  Constantinople.  The  ecclen- 
aaUcsl  jarisdiction  of  Bulgaria  was  no  new  cause  of  di»- 
Nsrion:  it  had  been  asserted  as  strongly  by  the  pious 
iKastios  as  by  bis  successor  (comp^  Juan.  VIII  Pap« 
tpitlU.  78,  apiid  Comdi.  p.  68,  etc.).  Letters  from  the 
pupe  lo  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  and  to  Photius 
hisMeir  were  also  amt,  but  the  extant  copiea  of  these 
m  aid  to  have  been  equally  corrupted  by  Photius. 
\jfptii%  wete  smt  by  the  pope,  and  even  the  copies  of 
their  CommonkoriKM,  cs  LettR  <rf  instruction,  are  also 
Mid  to  be  fahnfied ;  but  these  charges  need  to  be  care- 
(uSy  sifted.  Among  the  asserted  additions  is  one  in 
which  the  legates  are  instructed  to  declare  the  council 
of  AJ>.  (reputed  by  the  Romish  Church  to  be  the 
eighth  cteumeidcal  or  foartb  ConsUntinopolitan),  at 
which  Photius  bad  been  deposed,  to  be  nnU  and  vtAA, 
Aaother  council,  which  the  tireeks  assert  to  be  the 
eighth  vcnmenical  one,  but  which  the  Komanists  reject, 
was  held  st  Constantinople  A.D.  879,  The  papal  leg- 
Ma  were  present,  but  Photius  presided,  and  had  every- 
ibti^t  bis  own  way.  The  restoration  of  Photius  and  the 
nnUUy  of  the  council  of  A.D.  869  were  affirmed :  the 
««c4t "  filioque"  (q.  v.),  which  formed' one  of  tbestand- 
mbjects  of  contention  between  the  two  churches, 
«m  ordered  to  be  omitted  fn>m  the  creed,  and  the  ju- 
riadietioo  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  was  referred  to  the 
ntperor  as  a  question  affecting  the  boundaries  of  the 
anpire.  The  pope  refused  to  recognise  the  acts  of  the 
Mui)cil,witb  the  exception  of  the  restoration  of  Photius, 
tboagh  they  bad  been  assented  to  by  his  legates,  whom 
« their  ntum  be  condemned,  and  then  anuhematized 
IlMtiaB  afiab  (Baron.  Am^  Eedta.  ad  aniL  880,  vtds. 
xi,xiii).  Tbeschismandrivalryoflbechurchesbecame 
plater  than  ever,  and  has  never  since  been  really  beoled. 
S«  nuKK  Chchch,  Photius,  according  to  Nicetas 
(flioLX  had  been  assisted  in  regaining  the  favor  of  Basil 
W  the  nook  Theodore  or  Santabaren :  but  other  writers 
KTOse  the  pmoeas,  and  ascribe  to  Photius  the  introduc- 
tiaQ  of  Santabaren  to  Bad.  RioUiis  certainly  made 
hia  archbishop  of  Euchaita,  in  Pontus ;  and  be  enjoyed, 
duRDg  Pbotius's  patriarchate,  considerable  influence 
*iih  BariL  By  an  accusation,  true  or  false,  made  by 
[bis  man  ag^st  hea,  the  emperor's  eldest  surviving  son 
■od  deatined  sacceHur.  of  couqiiring  his  fiuher's  death, 
BialbidlwenexdtcdtoiiBi^simUBaotL  SofaT,liow- 


ever,  was  Photius  from  joining  In  Ibe  derigna  of  Santa- 
baren, that  it  was  chiefly  upon  his  urgent  entreaties  the 
emperor  spared  the  eyes  of  Leo,  which  be  bad  intended 
to  put  out.  Basil  died  A.D.  686,  and  Leo  TI  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  He  immediately  set  about  the  ruin  of 
Santabaren ;  and.forgeirul of  Photins's intercesston, scru- 
pled not  to  iuTOlve  the  patriarch  in  bis  faU.  Andrew  and 
Stephen,  two  officers  of  the  court,  whom  Santabaren  bad 
formerly  accused  of  some  oflience,  now  charged  Pbotins 
and  Santabaren  with  conspiring  to  depose  the  emperor, 
and  to  pUce  a  kinsman  of  Photius  on  the  throne.  The 
charge  appears  to  have  been  utterly  unfounded,  but  it 
answered  the  purpose.  An  officer  of  the  court  was  sent 
to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  who  ascended  the  ambo,  or 
pulpit,  and  read  to  the  aaeemUed  people  articles  t^  accu- 
sation against  the  patriarch.  Photius  was  immediately 
led  into  confinement,  first  in  a  monastery,  anerwards  in 
the  palace  of  Pegm ;  and  Santabaren  was  brought  in 
custody  from  Euchaita  and  confronted  with  him ;  the 
two  accusers,  with  three  other  persons,  were  appointed 
to  cmiduGt  the  examination,  a  circumstance  sufficient  to 
show  tbe  nature  and  spirit  of  the  whole  transaction. 
The  flrmneaa  of  the  prisoners,  and  tbe  impoa^lity  of 
proving  the  charge  against  them,  provoked  the  enper- 
or's  rage.  SanUbaren  was  cruelly  beaten,  deprived  of 
bis  eyes,  and  banished;  but  was  afterwards  recalled,  and 
snn'tved  till  the  reign  of  Constantino  Porphymgenitus, 
the  sqccessor  of  Leo.  Photius  was  banished  to  the  mon- 
astery ofBordi,  in  .Armenia  (or  rather  in  theThema  Ar- 
meniacum),  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  till  his 
death.  lie  was  buried  in  the  church  of  a  nuuneiy  at 
Uerdosagares.  The  year  in  which  his  death  occurred 
is  not  ascertained.  Pagi,  Fabricius,  and  Mosheim  fix 
it  in  A.D,  891 ;  but  tbe  evidence  on  which  their  slate> 
ment  rests  is  not  conclusive.  He  must  have  been  an 
aged  man  when  he  died,  for  he  must  have  been  in  mid- 
dle age  when  first  chosen  patriarch,  and  he  lived  after 
tbat  event  thirty  yean^  and  probably  more.  He  waa 
succeeded  in  tbe  patriarchate  by  the  emperor's  brother 
Stephen,  first  his-  pupil,  then  his  syncellus,  and  one  of 
his  clergy.  (Theopb.  Continuat.  lib.  v,  c  100 ;  lib.  vi, 
c  1-&;  Symeon  Hagieler,  Dt  Ba$U.  Moetd,  c.  21;  />s 
Leomt  BunLjU.  c.  1 ;  Geoig.  Honar-h.  Dt  BariL  c  34 ;  /)e 
iMoe,  c  1-7.) 

The  character  of  Photius  is  by  no  means  worthy  of 
much  respect.  He  was  an  able  man  of  the  world,  but 
not  taflueneed  Iqr  the  high  prindi^  which  befitted  hia 
sacred  ofike.  Tet  be  waa  {Hubably  not  below  the  avei^ 
age  of  tbe  statesmen  and  prelates  of  his  day ;  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  monster  that  tbe  historians  and  other 
writers  of  tbe  Romish  Church,  whose  representations 
have  been  too  readily  ado[ited  by  some  modems,  would 
make  him.  A  writer  in  the  Edhibvrgk  Rtview,  xxi,  329, 
says,  "He  seems  to  have  been  very  learned  and  very 
wicked — a  great  scholar  and  a  consummate  hypocrite — 
not  only  neglecting  occasions  of  doing  good,  but  pervert- 
ing the  finest  talents  tn  tbe  worst  purposes."  This  is 
unjust;  he  lived  in  a  corrupt  age,  and  was  placed  in  a 
trying  position ;  and,  without  hiding  or  extenuating  his 
crimes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  private  charac- 
ter remains  unimpeached;  the  very  etory  of  his  being 
a  eunuch,  which,  though  not  having  the  appearance 
of  truth,  shows  at  least  tbat  he  was  ml  open  to  tbe 
charge  of  licentiousness ;  his  firmness  is  attested  by  his 
repulse  of  Basil  from  the  communion  of  the  Churcb,  and 
hia  mercifulness  by  his  intercession  for  tbe  ungrateful 
Leo,  It  must  be  bome  in  mind  also  that  his  history 
liaa  come  down  to  us  chiefly  in  the  representations  of 
his  enemies.  I'he  principal  ancient  authorities  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  thb  narrative,  though 
we  have  1^  no  means  cited  all  tbe  |dacesL  We  may 
add,  Leo  Grammatieus,  Ckrenographia,  p.  4GS>-476,  ed. 
Paris;  Zonar.  xvi,4,8, 11,12;  OAxvn.  Comprnd.  p.  551, 
569, 573, 593.  ed.  Paris;  il,  172,  205,  213,  248,  ed.  Bonn; 
tilycas,  AtataL  pars  iv,  p.  298,  294,  297,  etc.,  ed.  Paris; 
p.  226,  228,  230,  etc.,  ed.  Venice;  p.  544,  547,  5^,  ed. 
Bonn;  Geneuus^  Bfgity  liM^^iEe^Mi^^^^Sv^ 
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e<L  Bonn ;  ConsUntin.  Manoss.  Compend,  Chron.  vem 
61S8-SI6S,  5283, etc.,  &309, etc.;  3o(\,  Ckromog.  Con^>fmi. 
p.  179,  cd.  PariB ;  p.  56, 56,  ed.  Bonn ;  Epbnem.  Pa- 
triarchit  CP.  vtr.  10,012-10,025,  ed.  Bonn. 

Vinous  nuticM  and  documeniB  relating  to  his  history 
generally,  but  especially  to  bis  condnct  in  reference  to 
tb«  acbism  of  the  churches,  may  be  found  in  the  CoHcUia, 
Toll,  viii,  ixt  ed,  Labbe ;  ruls.  v,  vi^  ed.  Hinikniin ;  vols. 
XT,  xvi,  zTii,  ed.  Mauri.  Of  modern  writeni,  Barooiua 
{A  ftmiL  Ecdfi.  A.D.  85B-886)  is  pmbably  the  fnUest,  but 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  unjusL  Hankius  {De 
Byzantm.  Renm  Scripturibiu,  pars  i,  c  16)  has  a  very 
ample  memoir  of  I'hotius,  which  may  be  advantageoiw- 
ly  compat«d  with  that  of  Baronius,  as  its  bins  is  in  the 
oppoute  directioa.  See  also  Dupin,  SouvtUe  JJiblio- 
tM^te  dtt  Auttun  Ecdenaitiqvei,  Stick  ir,  p.  270,  2d 
ed.  1698.  An  essay  by  Francesco  Fontani,  De  Photio 
Ntma  HoiwB  Epitcopo  ejuiqut  Scriptit  DiMttrtatio,  pre- 
fixed to  the  fint  volume  of  his  fioea  Kntditorum  JJeli- 
cia  (Florence,  nub,  12mo),  is  far  more  candid  than  most 
of  the  other  works  by  members  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
and  is  in  this  respect  far  beyond  the  Mimoire  mr  h  Pa- 
triari^  Photia;  by  M.  Weguelin,  in  the  Mimoira  de 
FAeadmie  Ro^b  (de  Pniaae)  de$  Seienea  tt  S^es* 
IjMra^  annee  1777  (Berlin,  1779,  4to),  p.  440,  etc 
Shorter  accounts  may  be  found  in  Hoeheim  {ICcdn. 
f/ut,  by  Murdock,  bk.  iii,  cent,  ix,  pt.  ii,  c.  iii,  §  27-82), 
and  in  the  works  cited  at  the  close  of  this  article.  F'a- 
briciufl  has  given  a  list  of  the  councils  held  to  determine 
queations  arising  out  of  the  stivgglo  of  Ignatius  and 
Pbottm  for  the  patriarchate,  or  out  of  the  contests  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  cburcbea  with  regard  to  Pho- 
dufc  He  bas  also  given  a  list  of  writers  respecting 
rhotiufl,  divided  into— I.  Those  hostile  to  Photius;  and 
3.  Those  more  favorable  to  him.  Of  the  historians  of 
the  lower  empire,  Le  Beau  {Bas  Empire,  lir,  Ixx,  88, 
etc ;  Ixxi,  Ixxii,  1-8)  is  outrageously  partial,  inflaming 
the  Crimea  of  Photiui,  and  reeding  as  luitnie,  or  pasring 
orer  without  notice,  the  record  of  those  inddenu  which 
are  honorable  to  him.  tiibbon  {Deeiim  and  FaU,  c  f>3, 
60),  more  favorable,  bas  two  separate,  bat  brief  and  un- 
satisfactory, notices  of  the  patriarch. 

Wriiingi. — The  published  works  of  Photius  are  the 
following:  1.  Mvpiv^tfiXof  ri  Bi/3Xiodqjnr,  A/t/riubib- 
Ion  $m  BiUiolkeca.  This  is  the  mo6t  important  and 
valuable  of  the  works  of  Photius,  It  may  be  described 
as  an  extensive  review  of  ancient  Greek  literature  by  a 
scholar  of  immense  erudition  and  sound  judgment.  It 
is  an  extraordinary  monument  of  literary  t-nergy,  for  it 
was  written  while  the  author  was  engaged  in  his  em- 
bassy to  Assyria,  at  the  request  of  Photius'a  brother 
Tarastua,  who  was  much  grieved  at  the  separation,  and 
desired  an  account  of  the  books  which  Photius  had  read 
in  his  aboence.  It  thus  conveys  a  pleasing  impression, 
not  vnly  of  the  litersry  acquirements  and  extraordinary 
industry,  but  of  the  fraternal  aSection  of  the  writer.  It 
opens  with  a  prefatory  address  to  Taraaius,  recapitulat- 
ing the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  compowd,  and 
stating  that  it  contained  a  notice  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  volumes.  The  extant  copies  contain  a 
notice  of  two  hundred  and  eighty:  the  discrepancy, 
which  is  uf  little  moment,  may  have  originated  either 
in  the  misuke  of  Photius  himself,  or  in  some  alteration 
of  the  divisions  by  some  transcriber.  It  has  been 
doubled  whether  we  have  the  work  entire.  An  cxUnt 
analysis,  by  Photius,  of  the  //iiloHa  Ecdetiastica  of 
Phtlostorgius  (q.  v.),  by  which  alone  some  knowledge 
of  the  cuHieiits  of  that  important  work  bas  been  pre- 
served to  us,  is  so  mtich  fuller  than  the  brief  analysis  of 
\hat  work  conuined  in  the  present  text  of  the  BiNi- 
tthtca,  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  latter  is  im- 
perfect. "It  is  l4i  be  lamented,"  says  Valesiue  (/>e 
Critica,  i,  29),  "that  many  such  abridgmenu  and  col- 
lections of  extracU  are  now  losL  If  these  were  exUnt 
in  the  sute  in  which  they  were  completed  by  Photius, 
we  should  grieve  less  at  the  loss  of  so  many  ancient 
writers,"   But  Leicbe  baa  abown  {fikoHhe  m  Plat. 


BiUiofh.)  that  we  have  no  just  reason  fur  suspedis^ 
that  the  BMiothrca  is  imperfect;  and  that  the  fnlln 
analysis  of  Philustorgius  probatdy  never  formed  pan«f 
it,  but  was  made  at  a  later  period.  The  two  hundred 
and  eighty  divisions  of  the  BUAiothtfu  must  be  under* 
stood  to  express  the  number  of  volumes  (codices)  « 
manuscripts,  and  not  of  writers  or  of  works :  the  wsHu 
of  Bone  writers,  e.  g.  of  Philo  Juilcus  (codd,  IflS-lOa), 
occupy  several  diTirions;  aitd,  on  the  other  hand,  ana 
division  (e,  g.  cod.  125,  JuMmi  Martyria  Scripta  Vuria), 
sometimes  comprehends  a  notice  of  several  different 
works  written  in  one  codex.  The  writers  examinnl 
are  of  all  classes:  the  greater  number,  however,  trt 
tbeologiana,  writers  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  iht 
biography  of  eminent  churchmen;  but  several  an  ire 
ular  historians,  philooophers,  and  orators,  beathan  « 
Christian,  of  remote  or  recent  times,  lexicognphcn, 
and  medical  writers;  only  one  or  two  are  poets,  aad 
those  on  religious  subjects,  and  there  are  also  one  or  tvo 
writers  of  romances  or  love  tales.  There  is  no  luniitl 
classidcation  of  these  various  writers;  tboi^h  a  serin 
of  writers  or  writings  of  the  same  daaa  frequently  nc- 
eurs,  e.  g.  the  .Icfa  of  various  councils  (codd.  15-SO); 
the  writers  on  the  Jteswrectiou  (codd.  and  ttw 

secular  Jtisturians  of  the  Byiantlne  em|nre  (codd.  62- 
67).  In  fact,  the  worlu  appear  to  be  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  read.  The  notices  «f  the 
writers  vary  much  in  length :  those  in  the  eariier  pan 
are  very  briefly  noticed,  the  later  ones  more  fully ;  their 
recent  perusal  apparently  enabling  the  writer  (o  give  a 
fuller  account  of  ibem ;  ao  that  thb  einunaUMC  con- 
firms our  observation  as  to  the  arrangenMit  ef  tb« 
work.  Several  valuable  works,  now  lost,  are  known  to 
us  chiefly  by  the  analyses  or  extracts  which  PbotMs 
has  given  of  them;  among  them  are  the  Perncu  and 
fndica  of  Ctesias  (q.  v.),  in  cod.  72 ;  the  De  Reitu  pod 
Akxandrum  Magnum  ge»fi»,  and  the  Patikica  and  the 
Bitkgnica  of  Aiiian,  in  codd.  68, 93,  and  98;  ibo  I§kl9- 
rim  of  Olympiodorus  (q.  v.),  in  cod.  80;  the  Jfamli^ 
net  of  Oonon,  in  cod.  186;  the  Aota  JIutoria  of  Pioi- 
emy  Hephseatinn,  in  cod.  190;  the  De  f/erttrtem  Poaliem 
Rebut  of  Memnon,  in  cod.  224;  the  Vita  Iwtdori  by  l>s- 
mawiua,  in  cod.  242;  the  lost  Dectmtutiomer  of  lliiae- 
riuB,  in  cod.  24S ;  the  loot  books  of  the  BMwtketa  (pf 
Diodorus  Siculus,  in  cod.  244;  the  De  ErytkruM  (*.  Ar- 
bro)  Mari  of  Agatharchides,  in  cod.  260;  the  anoar- 
mous  Vkn  PauH  CPoUlam  and  Vila  A  iktmatii,  in  cwU. 
257  and  268 ;  the  lost  Orattonet,  genuine  or  spariow^  «r 
Aiitiphon,  Isocrates,  LyBia^  Iscus,  Demosthenes,  Hy- 
periiies,  Deinarchui,  and  Lycurgus.  in  c<»dd.  259-2W; 
and  of  the  Chretlomatbeia  of  Helladius  of  Antinoopolw. 
in  cod.  279 ;  besides  several  theological  and  ec«iens?ii- 
cal  and  some  medical  works.  The  above  ennmeraii'ia 
will  suffice  to  show  the  inestimable  value  of  the  BitH- 
othtea  of  Photius,  especially  when  we  reflect  how  mack 
the  value  of  his  notices  is  enhanced  by  the  soundnm 
of  his  judgment.  The  first  edition  of  the  BiiHatkm 
was  publiahed  by  David  Hoscheliua,  under  the  title  of 
Bifi\io5iini  Tov  ^oiriov,  Librorum  qvoi  Ugil  Pketit 
Piilriurrha  Kxeerpta  et  Centura  (Augsburg,  IGOI,  M.). 
Some  of  the  Epitiola  of  Photius  were  stibjtqned.  The 
text  of  the  Bibliotkeca  was  formed  on  a  coUaiion  of  fi«r 
HSSm  and  was  accompanied  with  notes  by  the  editor: 
but  there  was  no  Latin  version.  A  Latin  versina  and 
scholia,  by  Andreas  Schottiis  of  Antwerp,  were  pub- 
lished  (ibid.  1606,  foL) ;  but  the  version  is  innccurate. 
and  has  been  severely  criticised.  It  wa^  however,  re- 
printed, with  the  Greek  text,  under  the  title  of  *wnov 
MvfHiiiit^Kof  if  Bi/3X(Adqn),  PkotH  Alj/riaHblom 
Biblhtkeea  (Geneva,  1612,  fid.,  and  Rotten,  1668,  M.). 
This  last  edition  ia  a  splendid  one,  but  inconvenient  fn-a 
its  size.  An  edition,  with  a  revised  text,  formed  nn  a  kJ- 
lationnf  fourMSS.  (whether  any  of  them  were  the  mwt 
as  those  employed  bv  Hoescbelius  is  not  mentioned ).  was 
publishetl  by  Immai'iuel  Bekker  (Berlin,  1824-25,:!  iltin 
vohk  4to) :  it  is  convenient  from  its  size  and  the  copiw» 
nesB  of  ila  index,  ppfe»0@giew  nolca. 
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rrapyiov  axu  f  ^Mrtov  ffarputpxi>''t  Compendium 
HiMoria  Ktdtmutiea  Phitottorgii  qmtii  didavU  Pko- 
liif  foti-ianka.  Can  r^aida  thto  m  «  fragment  of 
iDoUwr  work  Nnrilnr  to  the  BiUioAeea,  but  hia  oon* 
jMluR  nau  on  do  aotid  (bundstion.  The  CompffMHum 
it  uf  gnat  importance  as  preaerviiig  to  lu,  though  veiy 
iopcifectly,  an  Arian  aut^ment  of  the  eccle«asticiil 
imnactiom  of  the  btwy  period  of  the  Ariaa  ooniroveray 
is  tbe  4Ui  century.  It  wm  firat  published,  with  a  LatiD 
vama  and  oopiona  noiea,  by  Jacobus  Golhofredua  (G<h 
deftw)  (tieoera,  1613, 4to) ;  and  was  reprinted  with  the 
etbtf  ancient  Greek  eccleaiaalical  hiatoriana  by  Heuri- 
nu  Vakttua  (Henri  Valuia)  (Furia,  1S78,  fid.)  and  by 
Ktwltiq;  (Cambridge,  1720,  fol.). 

3.  tiofMavwv  or  NopoKovoi'ov,  M>moeaNOH,  a,  Niy- 
MMMNHM,  &  NomoeoMmiu,  a.  CoMonuMt  Ecdena^ico- 
nm  tt  lAgvm  ImpmaUuM  dt  Ecdenaitiai  Diid^ma 
Cmdiialia  %.  Barmoma.  Tbia  wwk,  which  bean  am- 
ple totimaay  to  the  extnoidinaiy  legal  attainmeiua 
uf  (to  author,  la  ananged  umler  finirteoi  n'rXot,  THtmU, 
and  was  preAxed  to  a  Xvvrayfta  tAv  tavuvw,  Cano- 
m»  Sf»lagwta,<a  teliitfStMia  of  the  Cunoniu  of  the  apoa- 
ika  and  of  the  eodeaiaatieal  oounciU  recognised  by  the 
<treefc  Cburcb,  compiled  by  Photius;  from  which  cir- 
cuMtanee  it  ia  sootetiroes  called  TlpoKavrnv,  i'rocunon. 
It  lua  been  repeatedly  puUiabed,  wkh  the  commenta- 
riet  uTTbeodore  BabainoD,  who  atrungly  Rcommended 
jr.  ia  preference  to  mmilar  worfca  of  an  earlier  date :  it 
sfipearcd  in  the  Latin  Ternon  of  Gentianua  Hervetus 
(Paria,  IMI,  fvL),  and  in  another  bitin  vereion  of  Hen- 
riou  Af3-lma  (Basle,  1661,  foL),  and  in  the  original 
iimk  lext  with  tbe  vervinn  of  Agybeus,  edited  by 
ChriUQt*hi>rua  JuatcUua  (Paria,  1616,  4to).  It  was  re- 
priaaed,  with  tbe  vernon  of  A^btus,  iu  tbe  BHIiothtca 
Jnii  Cmamei,  published  GuUielmua  Tallus  and 
H(MiaiiJMtelkia(Pafi%1661,firi.>,  ii,7e&,  etc.  The 
S'tmoemom  of  Phntiiis  was  epitomized  in  the  kind  of 
TOM  called  politici  by  Michael  Psellus,  vrhoee  work 
«a*  puUtsbed,  with  one  or  two  other  of  hia  pieces,  by 
FrsBdscue  Boaquetus  (Paris,  1632,  Svo). 

4.  Ilfpi  rif  Z  otKovfifvutAv  mif'ifmv,  Dt  Stfttm 
OMcaKf  dSmammrsa;  Thii  {deoa  gubji^oed,  with  a 
Utia  renion,  to  the  Somoeimm  in  tlw  Paris  editiooa 
of  1616  and  1661.  and  often  paUiahed  elaewbere,  is 
r<FallvpartoroDeof  tbe  >>wtofa  of  PboUua,  and  la  no- 
t*t*i  iu  oar  aeoount  of  them. 

&  'SnvroXni,  Epintola.  There  are  extant  a  con- 
■drrable  number  tbe  leUers  of  Photius.  Tbe  MSS. 
eMuaiiiing  them  are  ennme rated  by  Fabridua  (J9^ 
Crmr.  xi.  It).  It  is  much  to  be  rtgNttcd  that  no  com- 
ptM«  collection  of  them  has  been  published.  David 
HiacbeliuB  subjoined  to  hts  edition  of  the  Bibtiothrea 
(AiiKibtt^,  1601,  ful.),  mentioned  above,  thirty-live  let- 
ten  wleeted  from  a  MS.  collection  which  had  belonged 
to  Maximtu  Harguoiun,  bishop  of  Cerigo,  who  lived 
■boot  tbe  end  of  tbe  16th  century.  Oue  consolatory 
iHtetto  the  nun  Eiiscbiaon  her  sister's  death  was  pub- 
liihed  by  Conrad  BitlershaustuiS  with  a  Latin  version, 
■nth  SBdw  other  pieces  (NOmberg,  1601,  8to).  But 
ibt  Isrireat  otdlectioii  is  that  prepared  with  a  I^tin  ver- 
MQ  ami  nmes  by  Rit^ard  Mountagn  (Latinized  Hon- 
uoiiio*),  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  published  after  his 
Wth(U<fld.  l661,fot.).  The  Greek  text  was  fmin  a  MS. 
a  the  Bodleian  Library.  Tbe  coUectiun  comprehends 
l*o  hoadred  and  forty-agbt  letters  tianslaied  by  the 
twlam,  and  a  supplement  of  five  letters  brought  fivm 
iW-Esst  by  Christianus  Karius,  of  which  also  a  Latin 
innMD  by  another  person  is  given.  The  flrst  letter  in 
NsaBtagn's  collection  is  addressed  to  Michael,  prince 
Tbe  Bulgarians,  on  the  question  Tt  lartv  ipjov  ap- 
l«mc,  Dt  OffMo  Prvie^:  it  is  ver}*  long,  and  con- 
lam  the  wcounl  of  tbe  seven  general  oouncib  already 
■miMcd  (No.  4),  as  aut^oined  to  the  printed  editions 
the  Namocanem,  Tbia  letter  to  prince  Michael  wu 
into  French  verse  by  Bernard,  a  Theatin 
dsdkated  to  Unia  XY,  and  pnUiibed  (Faris, 

vut-e* 


1718,  4to).  The  second  letter,  also  of  considerabk 
length,  ia  an  encyclical  letter  on  various  disputed  topics, 
especially  on  that  of  the  procession  of  the  Uoly  8|urit, 
the  leading  tbeokigiGal  question  In  dispute  between  lha 
Eastam  and  Western  charcbea.  Hountagu^  vmim 
has  been  severely  criticised  by  Combefis  (Fabricius, 
BM.  Grac.  i,  701,  note  f  f  f ).  Several  important  letteia 
are  not  included  in  the  collection,  especially  two  to  pope 
Nicholas  I,  and  one  to  the  archbishop  or  patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  on  the  procession  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  of  all  of 
which  BaroiUua  had  given  a  Latin  version  in  his  Jn- 
naUa  Eeehtiaatki  (ad  ann.  859,  Ixi,  etc ;  861,  xxsiv, 
etc.;  and  888,  v,  etc.).  Fragments  of  the  Greek  text 
of  the  letters  to  pope  Nicholas  were  cited  by  Atlatius  in 
different  parts  of  his  works ;  tbe  original  uf  the  letter  to 
the  archbiahop  of  Aquileia  was  publishetl  in  the  Avcla- 
rium  A'oirurintum  of  Ounbefis,  pt.  i,  p.  627,  etc  (Paris, 
1672,  ful.),  with  a  new  Latin  version  and  notes  by  tbe 
editor ;  and  the  original  of  all  tbe  three  letters,  together 
with  a  previeody  nnpnhlisbed  letter,  Ad  (Ecomwntm 
Eeeleria  Aniioekia,  and  the  eni^ieal  letter  oa  tbe  pn>- 
ceasion  of  the  Holy  Sfurit  (included  in  Houiitagu's  col- 
lection), the  Acta  of  the  eighth  cecumeiiical  council 
(that  held  in  879,  at  which  tbe  second  appointment  of 
PhotiuB  to  the  patriarchate  was  ratified),  and  some 
other  pieces,  with  notes  by  Dositheus,  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, were  published  by  Anthimus  *'  Episcopus  Kem- 
nicus,"  i.  e.  Ushop  of  Rimnik,  in  Wallachia,  in  bis 
Tofioc  xopat'  (Uimnik,  1706,  foL).  A  letter.  Ad  Tht~ 
ophanem  MotmcMum,  i.  e.  to  Theophaiies  Cerameua, 
with  a  Latin  version  by  Sirmond,  was  published  by  the 
Jesuit  Franctscus  Scorsus,  in  his  Prvamtum  Sfcundum, 
§  8,  to  the  HimUia  of  Cerameus  (Paris,  1644,  foL),  and 
another  letter,  Stavmcio  Spatkaro-candidato,  Prajtcto 
UuhUb  Cgpri,  was  included  in  the  Kedena  Grmea  Mo- 
numm/u  of  Cotekriua  (ii,  104),  together  with  «  abort 
piece,  Xitpi  rov  /t^  ^ti*'  tA  Iv  ffitfi  XvirqpA 
InniTpifur^ai,  Quod  non  opoiieat  adpratmlU  vita  mo- 
Uitiat  attendertt  which,  though  not  bearing  the  fortn  of 
a  letter  (perhaps  it  is  a  fragment  of  one),  ia  in  the  M8. 
classed  with  the  Epi^oUt.  A  Latin  versira,  from  the 
Armenian,  of  some  fragments  of  an  Epi^ala  Photii  ad 
Za^ariam  Armemm  Patriardiam,  ia  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  tbe  Cnancil  of  Chalcedon,  is  given  in  the 
ConciKatio  EccUsia  Ai-nmia  cum  Romana  of  Galanus 
(Rom.  1660,  loL).  To  all  these  we  may  add  the  i.>w/oJu 
Taratio  Fralri,  usually  subjoined  to  the  BMiotheca. 
The  Epislola  ad  Zachariam,  just  mentioned,  and  an- 
other ktter.  Ad  Prwdpem  A  rnunium  Atutium,  are  ex- 
tant in  US.  in  an  Armenian  version  (comp.  Mai,  Scr^ 
tor.  Vtlemm  A'ott.  CoUeOio,  Pmleg.  in  voL  i,  Roin.  1826, 
4to). 

6.  AiKtiov  (Twaywyq  s.  Acdcov,  I^exicon.  Harquar- 
dusGudius,  ofHsmbtirg,  had  an  anonymous  MS.  lexicon, 
which  he  believed  and  asserted  to  be  that  of  Photius; 
but  the  curTeclness  of  his  opinion  was  first  doubted  by 
some,  and  is  now  given  op  by  moat  scholars;  and  an- 
other lexicon,  much  shorts,  and  which  is  in  the  USS. 
ascribed  to  Photins,  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  genuiue 
work  of  that  eminent  man.  Of  this  Lexicon  there  ex- 
ist several  MSS.,  but  that  known  as  the  Codex  Galeanus, 
because  given  bvThumas  Gsle  to  the  library  ofTrinity 
College,  Cambridge,  is  conaideretl  to  be  the  archetype 
from  which  the  others  have  been  transcribed ;  but  this 
MS,  is  in  itself  very  imperfect,  containing  in  bet  not 
much  more  than  half  the  original  work.  Nearly  tbe 
whole  of  the  lexicon  known  as  the  I.mcom  Sailer' 
manefue,  a  portion  of  which  was  published  in  the  A  aec- 
dota  Gneca  of  Immanuel  Bekker  (Beriin,  1814,  8vo),  i, 
319,  etc,  appears  to  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Lex- 
icon of  Photius,  of  which,  when  entire,  it  is  estimated 
to  have  formed  a  (bird  part  (Prv/at.  to  Porson's  edi- 
tion). Tbe  lexicon  of  Photius  was  Brat  publisher),  from 
Continental  MSS.,  by  Gothofredus  Hermannna  (Leips. 
1808,  4lo).  It  formed  tbe  third  volume  of  a  set,  of 
which  the  first  two  volumes  contained  the  Lexicon  as- 
cribed to  Joannes  Zonaras.  llie  pablic^t^^^^|^ 
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iam  was  Tollowed  by  that  of  a  Libelkit  A  nimadvtTnemim 
ad  Pkotii  Ltxicon  (Leipa.  1810, 4to),  and  Cura  Kavian- 
mas  rive  Af^eadix  Notitntm  tt  Emutdatioiaim  in  Pkotii 
Lutktm  (I<ei|ML  1812, 4to),  both  by  Jow  Fried.  Schleusner. 
Bat  tbe  edition  or  Henamn  having  failed  to  aatisfy  the 
wants  of  the  teamed,  an  edition  from  a  transcript  of  the 
Codex  Gakanus,  made  by  Porcon,  was  published  after 
the  death  of  that  eminent  scholar  (Land.  183S,  4to  and 
8vo).  (Comp.  Edinb.  Bev.  xxi,  829,  etc.  No.  42,  July, 
1818,  and  Ciuu.Joutii.lc) 

7.  'Afi^ovto,  Av^ilochia.  This  work,  whkh  Al- 
latiiu^  not  a  friendly  censor,  declared  to  be  "a  work  filled 
with  vast  and  varied  learning,  and  very  needful  for  theo- 
logians and  expoMtOffl  of  Scripture,"  is  in  the  form  of 
answers  to  certain  questions,  and  is  addressed  to  Am- 
philochius,  archbishop  of  Cyzicus.  The  answers  are  said 
in  one  MS.  (apud  Kabricius,  BM.  Grtec.  xi,  26)  to  be 
two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  in  number;  but  Mont- 
faucon  {L  c.)  published  an  index  of  three  hundred  and 
eight,  and  a  Vatican  U&,  according  to  Hai  (Script.  VH. 
A'om  CoUeeHo,  voL  i,  Proleg.  p.  xxxtx),  contains  three 
hundred  and  thirteen.  Of  these  more  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty  have  been  puUished,  but  in  various  frag- 
mentary  portions  (Hai,  L  c).  The  first  portion  which 
appeared  in  print  was  in  the  Lectionti  Antigua  of  Cani- 
siits  (tngoistadt,  1604,  etc,  4to),  v,  188,  etc.,  who  gave 
a  Latin  version,  by  Fnaciscus  Tuirianus,  of  six  of  the 
QtHM/toaes;  but  the  work  to  which  they  belonged  was 
not  mentioned.  In  the  subsequent  edition  of  the  Lec- 
Hmtn  by  Basnage  (Amsterd.  1726,  4to,  voL  ii,  pt.  ii,  p. 
240,  etc.'),  the  Greek  text  of  five  of  the  six  was  added 
(the  original  of  the  sixth  seems  never  to  have  been  dis- 
covered), as  well  as  the  Greek  text  «f  a  seventh  Qiitrt- 
Hoi^De  Ckriati  Vobaitatibtu  GnmHidt,"  of  which  a  I^tin 
vendon  by  Tnrrianua  had  been  published  in  the  ^wfu- 
rtirm  A  nliquanm  Canirii  LecHonum  nf  the  Jesuit  Petrus 
St«wartius  (Ingulstadt,  1616, 4to);  also  without  notice 
that  it  was  from  the  Amphitochia.  Further  additions 
were  made  by  Oimbefis,  in  his  SS.  Puimm  Amphi- 
lockii,  etc.,  Oprt-a  (Paris,  1644, 2  vols.  fuL)  (by  a  strange 
error  he  ascribed  the  work  hot  to  Phoiius,  but  to  Am- 
philocfaius  of  Icoiiium,  a  much  older  writer,  from  whose 
works  he  supposed  Pbotius  bad  made  a  selection),  and 
in  hia  Novum  Audaritim  (Paris,  1648),  S  vols.  foL;  by 
Montfanctm,  in  his  BSiliotheea  Coitlvtiima  (Paris,  1715, 
fill.);  and  by  3o,  Justus  Spier,  in  WillenberffigcAe  An- 
merhtnffrn  iiber  Ihtohgiache,  phUosophiiiche,  hiHori*cke, 
philotogiscke,  und  trititcAe  Mattrieti  (Wittenberg,  173«, 
ttto),  pt.  i  (Haries,  In/rod.  in  IJitloriam  Linffua  Orac. 
Sappkm.  ii,  47),  But  the  principal  addition  was  made 
by  Jo.  Chr.  Wolff,  of  forty-six  Quatt^onti,  published, 
with  a  Latin  version,  in  his  Cura  Phihloyica  (Hamb. 
1785,  4to),  vol  V  ad  fin. ;  these  were  reprinted  in  the 
hibliotktea  Palrum  of  Ualland  (Venice,  1779,  fol.),  vol. 
xiiL  A  further  portion  of  eighteen  Quatiionet,  under 
the  title  'Bk  riv  ^mriov  'AfifiXoxiw  rifo,  £x  Pholii 
A  atphilotAui  quadamf  was  imbltsbed,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion, by  Angelas  Antnnius  SvhoUus  (Naples,  1817, 4to} ; 
and  some  further  pwrUons,  one  of  twenty  QtmatiuiK$, 
with  a  Latin  version  by  Hai,  in  his  i9cn|p(orwii 

rum  Vopu  Colledio,  i,  193,  etc.,  and  another  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  Qaastiimei,  in  ix,  1,  etc  As  many  of 
the  QuoMtiowB  were  mere  extracts  from  the  Epittukt 
and  other  published  works  of  Pbotius,  Mai  conHidere 
that  with  these  and  with  the  portions  published  by 
him,  the  whole  of  the  AmphUackia  has  now  been  pub- 
lished. He  thinks  (^Sa-iplor.  Vet.  Nova  CoUeet.  vol.  i, 
IVileg,  p.  xl)  that  tbe  patriarch,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  coin|Hled  tbe  work  from  his  own  letters,  homilies, 
commentaries,  etc,  and  addressed  it  to  his  friend  Am- 
philuchius,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  and  not  because  the 
(|uesiton8  which  were  solved  had  actually  been  proposed 
to  him  by  that  prelate ;  and  he  thus  aecoiinu  Ibr  tbe 
identity  of  many  passages  with  those  in  the  author's 
other  works. 

8.  Advertut  Afamckaos  s.  Paalicianot  J,%bri  Quatuor. 
No  Greek  title  of  the  whole  work  occurs,  but  the  four 


books  are  respectively  thus  described :  1.  At^y^n*  rta 
ri)i  Mamxaiiif  ava^turnfamfs,  Sarratio  de  Mm^ 
eMail  recent  rtpuUubtMibiu.  2.  'Awopiat  mai  Xmhc 
tAv  ykaytxttiuv,  ShMa  et  JMuiienn  Mamdmon^ 
8.  T«B  *wnotr  Xoyoc  T,  Pkotii  Senmo  III,    A.  Kara 

dyiwniry  ^ovaxv  ^ptopvripift  mi  4yev|fii*f>  r«r 
ttpStv,  Contra  repuUidanlem  Mamchaoium  KrrortK  ad 
A  rtenium  MonackKm  Sanctiaivmim  PrtMbgtemm  tt  Pnf 
ftctum  Saerorum.  The  title  of  tbe  second  book  is  con- 
sidervd  by  WoUtto  apply  to  the  aecood,  third. and  fowth 
books,  which  formed  the  aigumentative  part  of  tht 
work,  and  to  which  the  first  book  fonned  a  bistoricsl 
introduction.  The  second  book  is  intended  to  ihov 
that  the  same  God  who  created  spiritual  intelligenn* 
also  created  the  bodies  with  which  they  are  united,  sod 
the  materia]  world  generally;  the  third  vindicalea  ihe 
divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  fonnfa 
reiterates  some  poinu  of  tbe  aecond  and  third  bocks, 
and  aiuwers  the  otjections  of  the  Pauliciana.  The  b* 
book  has  sevenl  points  in  eoanDon  with  the  biitaricd 
work  of  Petnia  Sicutus  on  the  same  suti^ect.  so  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  one  writer  used  the  wotk  of  ibe 
other,  an<l  it  is  most  likely  Photins  availed  hiBuelfof 
that  of  Petrus.  This  important  work  of  Photins  w» 
designed  fur  publication  by  several  ^bolars  (see  Wolff, 
Prt^/at.  M  A  necdot,  Grve.  voL  i ;  and  F^vicius,  BibL 
Grmc,  vii,  S29;  xi,  18),  but  they  were  prevented  bv 
death  from  fulfilling  their  purpose.  Hontfauoon  pub- 
lished the  first  book,  with  a  Latin  veraoa,  in  his  Bi^ 
liotkeca  CoiiUmana  (p.  849,  etc) ;  and  tbe  whole 
was  given  by  Jo.  Chrisloph.  WoUT,  with  a  l^tin  vemoc 
and  notes,  in  bis  Anetdota  Groat  (Hamb.  1722,  ISmoi, 
vds,  i,  u,  from  which  it  was  reprinted  in  voL  xiii  of  ibe 
Bibli^lMca  Patrmm  nf  Gallaod  (Venice,  1779.  fol.>  A 
sort  of  e|nUHne  of  tbb  work  of  Pborius  is  found  in  the 
PaaopHa  of  Eutbymius  Zigabenns.  Oudin  cantcndtd 
that  the  work  of  Uetrophanes  of  Smyrna,  on  the  Ha- 
nichmns  and  on  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  was  identical  wilb 
this  work  of  Photins ;  but  this  opinion  is  errooeous. 
9.  Kard  rwv  rqc  naKmat  'P»i>iiic       t'e  ITiinkc 

fwrav  imitopti'trai  ri>  nvcvywi  rb  uytof  dXX'  ov)^  ui 
K  nu  Tiov,  Aekemu  Latmoa  dt  Proenriam  Sptn/t 
Smtofi,  lliiawoik  iainoorporatcdin  theGreeh  uxiof 
the/'Omip^  nfEnthyroiuB  Zigabenus  (TerguviBt.l71(\ 
foL,  p.  1  IS;  1 18),  of  which  it  constitutes  the  ihiitecatk 
WrAof  or  section.  It  is  omitted  in  tbe  Latin  vcruocn 
of  EuthymiuB.  The  work  of  Pbotius  contains  sex'ertl 
sylk^iatic  propoiutions,  which  are  quoted  and  answeied 
seriatim  in  the  De  Umom  EocManam  OroHo  /,«f  J«^ 
annes  Veocus,  published  in  tbe  Gratia  Orthod^ 
AllatiuB  (Knme,  1652, 4to),  i,  154,  etc  It  is  apparenilj 
the  work  entitled  by  Cave  Dinputatio  Compeiidiaria  dt 
Procttrione  Spiritus  iSandi  a  toio  Patrt. 

JO.  'OpiXiat,  Homilia.  Several  of  these  have  bees 
published :  (1.)  'Ex^aaic  rqc  Iv  roic  ^rnXoof  ria( 
tKK\iiaiac  r^c  vxtpayia^  BtorvKov  virii  BatrtXncm  r»r 
MaK(l6»oi  oiKoioptiitimis,  Jfescriptio  Nova  StmetM- 
ma  Dri  Gemtricii  Heetrria,  i»  PabtHa  a  BatSio  Mtrr- 
done  exttrvcta ;  a  discourse  delivered  on  the  day  nf  tbe 
dedication  of  the  church  described.  It  was  Ant  printfti 
by  Lambecius,  in  bis  notes  to  tbe  work  >>f  Geargiiu 
Codinus,  De  Originitnu  CPoHlamt  (Paris,  16d6.  f;>L),  p. 
187,  and  is  containeil,  with  a  I^tin  version,  in  tbe  binm 
reprint  of  Codinus  (1639,  8vo).  It  is  also  contained  io 
the  Or^piaim  CPfditaaanm  Mm^mba  of  Oombefe 
(Pari^  1664, 4to),  p.  296,  with  a  Latin  version  and  noict ; 
and  in  the  /ti^rium  Orioitale  of  Banduriua  (Paris. 
1711,  fol.),  pars  iii,  p.  117.  (%.)  Ei'c  ru  ytvioun'  rnt 
iiictpayitiQ  6Eori>Eot>,  HomiUa  m  Siaulisrima  Oti  (!f 
nitrici*  NataUm  Diem,  jiublished  by  Combefis  in  hi> 
Auctarium  Novum  (Paris,  1648,  fol.),  voL  i,  CoL  latS. 
and  in  a  Latin  version,  in  his  BtbliolMmt  Patrmm  em* 
cionatoria  (Paris,  1662,  fol.  etc).  Both  text  and  ver- 
sion are  reprinted  in  the  Bibtiolkeea  Patmm  of  Galland. 
(3.)  In  Sfpulturam  Domim;  a  fragment,  probaMy  fna 
this,  is  given  by  Hai  (Sct#(&r^Ii^v^y|^  CoUeet.  Pkh 
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Itp  in  voL  i,  p.  xli").  (4.)  IT^i  rov  fni  Sav  irpuc  i*" 
ry  Xvnifii  imarpi^a^ai.  Quod  nm  oporleat  ltd 
frmtwtu  Vita  MiAatitu  aftnidfTt.  This  piece,  which 
it  perhaps  not  a  homity,  but  the  fragment  of  a  letter, 
wai  published  in  the  Emiena  Graea  SimmmiKla  uf 
Ccteleriu^  and  has  already  been  noUced  ia  ipeaking  of 
the  SpiMlotm  uf  Pbotius. 

11.  'Bovriffttrra  lixa  tiv  ivatc  roTc  airotpimot,  Tn- 
ttrngatioM  decern  cum  toHdem  RetpomioiiAui,  a.  £vi-a- 
T««|w  Km  awoifitttt  acfM^cic  ffVftiXnfiJMu  Ik  rfiv 
vmAcwv  mi  urropucwv  ypa^Hv  vtpi  immcirmv  Koi 
fOfTporeXiTaiv  Kai  Xoiiruv  irtpvv  ayayKaiuw  tv^f^- 
rmr,  CoUectiome*  accuratteqvt  DemotutraHoiiet  df  £pu- 
mpiM  cl  Heiropotitit  tt  reHquu  alHt  necruariu  Qua»- 
tinnhiu  tx  SytndieiM  et  HistoridM  ifotiitmenlis  exarpta. 
This  pieoe  was  published,  with  a  Latin  version  and 
BMe^  by  FnuKCWo  Fraitaiii,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Smem  ErMdUanm  Miam  (Fhmnee,  1785,  ISmo).  The 
notes  were  such  as  to  gire^conaidmbla  oflfence  to,  the 
stricter  Komaniats.  (Hai,  8er^tor.  Veler,  Avr.  Cotbct. 
Pruleg.  ad  ToL  i,  p.  xliv.) 

12.  Et't  rov  Aomav  ipftip'tim,  In  Lucam  ErpotiH- 
emn.  Some  brief  Scholia  on  the  Gospel  of  Lulte  from 
MSS.  CafflHF,  are  given,  with  k  I^lin  vmion,  in  vol.  i 
of  the  Scriplorum  VtUrwm  Sova  CoUtetio  Mai,  p. 
IM,  MCn  but  froni  which  of  Photius'a  works  they  are 
taken  don  not  appear. 

13l  Coaowni  lUtponta,  addressed  to  Leo,  archlnshnp 
nf  Calabria;  also  published,  with  a  Latin  version,  by 
Kai  (ibid.  p.  362),  from  a  Paliropsest  in  the  Vatican  li- 
fccai^'. 

Uany  works  of  this  great  writer  still  remain  in  MS. : 
L  CMMtentonu  m  D.PotdiEputalaM,m  mntilated  copy 
«f  which  is  (or  waa,  according  to  Cave)  in  the  public 
library  at  Canobrid^pe.  It  is  largely  cited  by  (Ecume- 
niiuk  %  Caleua  ta  Pttdmct,  ftinnerly  in  the  Coislinian 
library,  of  which,  according  to  Montfaiicon  {Bibl.  Coislin. 
p.  68,  &9X  I'hotius  appears  to  have  been  the  compiler. 
But  ibe  Commentary  on  the  Prophets.  Pirtphfttmim 
iAtr,  Mcribed  to  him  by  Cave,  Fabriciup,  and  others, 
appearv  to  hare  no  real  existence;  the  supiMtsition  of 
ila  exisicDce  was  founded  on  the  misapprehension  of 
•  paange  in  PuaseriiMi's  Apparatui  Sactr  (Mai,  Pro- 
iy.  ut  sup.  |v  1).  3.  Ilomtiia  XIV,  extant  in  MS.  at 
Umodw,  i4  the  subjects  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  the 
AmtttriMm  A'oriMwuiM  (ad  calc  vol.  i)  of  Comltefis, 
in  the  i>e  Scriptoriiti*  Jicdefiatficit  of  Oudin  (cnl.  210, 
etc.),  «wd  in  the  BibL  Grmca  (xi,  90,  etc.)  of  Fabriciua. 
Tft  theae  may  ba  added  two  other  bomilica,  D»  Aaeat- 
mme,tmd  /m  Fra^  Xpiphiaiim,*aA  ag  Enamkim  Proto- 
Martyrk  Thndm  (Fabricius,  tMrf.).  4.  Oda.  Nine  are 
or  were  extant  in  a  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  the  ml- 
Irgeof  derraont,  at  Paris;  and  three  in  an  ancient  liar- 
boini  MS.  at  Rome.  The  latter  are  described  by  Hai 
(Prates.  P-  xliv)  as  of  moderala  length,  and  written  in 
lilaBsiiig  rwrse.  Soow  Epignmmixta  of  Pbolius  are 
■id  to  be  extant  (Montfauoon,  HibL  CoMn.  p.  620); 
b»  the  Xnyi^ov,  fn  Jfethodiunt  CPoL,  said  to  be  given 
in  the  A  tta  Stnu^orum,  JunO,  i  i,  969,  is  not  to  be  fonnd 
there.  6.  'Ewtroft^  rwf  wfMicncMf  rwv  tirrd  oi'cov- 
^(ttcuc  mifvluv,  Epitome  Aetonim  CoHciliorym  teplem 
GmeraUtim.  This  is  described  by  Cave  and  Fabricius 
as  a  difletent  work  from  tha  published  piece  (No.  4, 
above).  Some  critics  have  doubted  whether  it  is  dif- 
ftrent  from  the  similar  work  ascribed  to  Photius  of 
Tyre;  but  as  this  prelate  lived  in  the  time  of  the  third 
or  fourth  council*,  he  could  not  have  epitomized  the 
Acta  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  Mventh.  Thus  the  Epitome 
cannot  be  by  Fhotim  of  Tyre,  whatever  doubt  there 
UMf  be  as  to  its  being  the  work  of  our  Photius.  6. 
The  SyUagma  Caanmmt  has  already  been  menttraied 
in  speaking  of  the  Somocxaton.  7.  Ilcpi  r^C  rov  ayi'oir 
Ilffp/taroc  ftvarayujia^,  Dt  Spiritta  Simeli  iN*ef> 
plimt  Arcana,  a.  Ilipi  toT'  ayiov  Kai  Zwirotav  jtoi 
wpoaKwtirov  nvci'fiaroc,  Liber  de  SpirUu^undo,  ad- 
dwaaed  to  a  bishop  Bedaa,  and  different  from  the  pnb- 
JidMd  work  (Nt).  9).   It  ia  described  by  iUa,  who  bai 


given  some  extracU  {Proleg.  p.  xlv),  as  "liber  Incu- 
lentus,  varius,  atqne  proVixus."  It  is  ascribed  in  one 
M8.,  but  by  an  obvious  error,  to  Metrophanea  (4  Smyr- 
na. 8.  T<i  irapA  ^jc\i)9i'ar  t^v  Aarlvwv  atrut- 
para  fupuca,  Adcergut  LatiMorum  Ecdesiam  Crimitia- 
Hojiet  Parliatlare»,  9.  Contra  Francot  et  Latino*  (ibid. 
p.  xiriii);  a  veri'  short  piece.  Various  other  pieces 
are  mentioned  by  Cave,  I^mbecius,  Fabricius,  and  Mai, 
as  extant  in  MS. ;  but  Bnme  of  these  are  only  fragmeiitB 
of  the  published  writinga  {ibid.  p.  1}  enumerated  by 
misuke  as  separate  works.  The  work  Ih  Categoriaa 
A  ritto/elit,  now  or  formerly  extant  in  Vienna  and  Parw, 
is  apparently  a  part  of  the  Amphilochia  (ibid.  p.  xxxvi). 
The  works  De  Epitcopi*  et  Mflropoliti*,  and  the  Amo- 
latio  de  Patriarckit  $ede  rua  input*  puliit,  mentioned  by 
Cave  and  Fabricius,  appear  to  be  dtfaer  the  Jnlerroga- 
tiontM  decern  pabliahed  by  I^Uni,  or  a  part  of  that 
work.  (See  No.  U  of  the  published  worits.)  The  Sym- 
boUim  f'idei  mentioned  by  Lambeciiis,  Cave,  and  Harles 
(Fabricius,  Bihl.  Grac,  xi,  30),  is  part  of  one  of  the  let- 
ters to  pope  Nicholas ;  and  the  Liber  de  Pultione  IgnoHi 
ae  RettitolioK  mentioned  by  Montfauoon  (BibL  Bibli- 
ofhecarum,  p.  128),  is  also  part  of  a  letter  of  pope  Nich- 
olas; and  the  fragment  De  decern  Oialoribug,  mentioned 
by  Voaaius  and  others,  and  extant  in  MS.  in  the  King's 
Library  at  Paris,  is  probably  from  the  BtUioOitca  (Mai, 
Pmteg.  p.  ]).  Some  works  have  perished,  is  that 
against  the  heretic  Leontius  of  Antioch,  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (s.v.  Acuvnoc).  Phoiius  wrote  also  against  the 
emperor  Julian  (Phot.  Epigt.  187.  ed.  Montac),  and  in 
defence  of  the  use  of  images.  Some  writings,  or  frag- 
ments uf  wrii  ingn,  of  his  on  this  subject  (^A  drerau  Jcono- 
mackoM  H  Pavticumot,  and  J)e  JHffemiHa  mter  iaeraa 
Imoginei  atque  Idtda)  are  exunt  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Vienna,  but  whether  in  distinct  worki^  or 
under  what  title,  does  not  appear  to  be  known. 

In  the  St/nodicon  of  bishop  BeveriJge  (vol.  ii,  od  fin. 
pt.  i)  a  short  pieoe  is  given,  of  which  the  running  title 
is  BoUumon  in  PhiHH  Inttn-oyatiimtt  ^oivmdam  Mo- 
nachorvnt ;  but  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Photius  is 
altogether  incorrect;  the  work  belongs  to  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Alexius  I  ComnenuH.  The  Exfgtiit,  or 
Commentary  of  Elias  Cretensis  on  the  Scida  PanidiH 
of  Joannes  Climocns,  ir,  in  a  MS.  of  the  Coialiuian  library 
(Montfaucon,  BALCoiMi.  p.  141),  improperly  ascribed 
to  Photius, 

Two  learned  Romanists,  Joannes  Andresius  and  Ja- 
cobus Hwellius,  have  in  recent  times  contemplated  the 
puUication  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  worlu  of  I'ho- 
tius 1  the  latter  proceeded  so  far  as  in  draw  up  a  Con- 
tpeclut  flfhis  proposed  edition  (Mai,  Proleg,  p,  xliv).  Rut 
unfurl uiiately  the  design  bos  never  been  completed, 
Migiie  has  published  an  edition  in  4  voIm.  roy.  8vo, 
which  he  claims  to  be  complete,  but  it  is  hardly  as  critical 
as  the  works  of  the  greatest  genius  of  hb  age  deserves. 
This  edition  is  entitled  Photii,  CotuttnitittopolAampatri- 
architt  opera  omma  in  clai»f»  quinque  dittr&uta :  exe- 
getica,  dogmatica,  panenetica,  bislorica  canonica.  etc, 
accurante  J.  P.  Migne  (tomes  i  et  iv,  in  grand>8  k  deux 
colonnt^  1416  p.,  Paris,  impr.et  libr.  J.  P.  Migne,  1860. 
Vencunt  4  vnl.  42  francis  gallicis).  See  Cave,  Ifist.  Lin. 
ii,  4T,  etc.  (ed.  Oxfoni,  1740-1743);  Fabriciun,  BiUioth. 
Urae.  i,  701 ;  vi,  608 ;  vii,  803 :  x,  670  to  xi,  87 ;  xit,  ISfi, 
210,216,348;  Oudin,  Cimmmt.de Striplor^el Seriptit 
Ecdei.  vol.  ii,  col.  200,  etc ;  Hankiu^  De  Rervm  A/tan' 
ti».Scriptorib.pm  i,c.  18;  Dupin, iVoueeOe BAHotkiqKt 
det  A  uteura  Ecclis.  IXme  Siiclf,  p.  346  (2me  ed.  1698) ; 
CeWVier,  A  ufetirt  Sacris,  xix,426,  etc;  Ittigiiis,  DeBib- 
tiotbecia  Pafrum,  passim ;  Gallandius,  Bibiioth.  Pufrum, 
Proleg.  in  vol,  xiii;  Pontanl,  De  Photio  Koea  R<mm 
Epiacopo  tjutgue  Scriptit  DisterttUio,  prefixed  lo  voL  i 
of  the  Nova  Entlitonm  Deiidaf  Hai,  Scr^iir.  Vet. 
A'orni  Calketio,  Prol^.  in  vol.  i ;  Assemani,  BiUiatheca 
Jvrit  OriadaHa,  lib.  t,  c  2,  7, 8,  9;  Vossius,  De  llitlori- 
cu  Gracit,  lib,  ii,c2ft;  Donaldson's  Literature  (see  In- 
dex in  voL  ii);  Lea,  Sacerdotal  C^ibaatjMti  dndex); 
Ffotdkcs,  iWnnim  </ (7l)rgtMidb^ 
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Uitt.  ASceUffiufteM;  H«imboiirg,  Sdutm  da  Grtet; 
DiiUinger,  L<k>4mek  der  Kirekngadu  voL  i ;  Jager, 
y/ut.  de  Pkotiui,  tPaprit  let  nMumeaU  onffiataux 
(Paris,  1845). 

PbotiuB  or  Ttse,  another  Eastern  eccleeiastic, 
flouriabed  sear  tbc  middle  of  the  6ita  century.  On  the 
depoeittoii  of  Irenwa,  bishop  of  Tyre,  in  A.D.  448,  Fho- 
tiua  was  appointed  his  succeaaor.  Evagrius  (//wf.  Ec- 
eUa.  i,  10)  makes  the  depoeitwn  of  Irenmis  one  of  the 
aoU  of  the  noUrioiia  Counetl  of  Ephcsus,  held  m  A.D. 
449,  and  known  as  the  ^Conciliain  LatFocinale;"  but 
Tillemout  more  correctly  considcra  that  the  council  only 
ctmtinned  the  previoua  depoeition  (J/«Moim,  xv,  268). 
PbotiuB  ofTyre  was  one  of  the  Judges  appointed  by  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II,  is  conjunction  with  Eustathtus, 
bishop  of  Berytu^  and  Uranius,  bishop  of  Uimene  iit 
Oarhoeoe,  ta  hear  the  charges  ^tnU  Ibai,  bishop  of 
Edeesa.  Phutius,  Euauthius,  and  Uranias  met  at  Be- 
rytus,  and  Photius  and  Eustathius  again  met  at  IVre, 
in  the  year  448  or  449,  heard  the  charges,  acquitted 
Ibas,  and  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  him 
and  his  accuMrs,  who  were  presbyters  of  his  own  Church 
at  Edessa  (Concil.  vol  iv,  coL  627,  etc,  ed.  Labb^ ;  vuL 
it,  coL  603,  etc.,  ed.  Hardouin).  There  ia  a  considera- 
ble difficulty  as  to  the  chronology  of  these  meetings, 
which  n  diaeusaed  by  llllemont  in  two  of  hia  careful 
nntea  (Mim.  -xv,  897,  etc.).  Plindus  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  known  as  the  ■'Concilium  I^atnici- 
nale,"  where  he  Joined  in  acquitting  the  archimandrite 
Eiityches,  and  restoring  him  to  his  eccleBisMical  rank 
from  which  he  hail  been  deposed  (CanciL  vul.  iv,  coL  'iHO, 
ed.  Li^be;  voL  ii,  cnl.  220,  ed.  Hardouin).  About  the 
same  lime  Pbottua  b«4  a  contest  with  Eustatbius, 
bishop  of  Berytus,  who  had  obtained  an  edict  of  the 
emperor  Thoodosius  II,  erecting  Berytus  into  a  metro- 
politan see,  as  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions. Tillemant  Judges  thai  the  dignity  accorded  to 
the  see  of  Beryiua  wiu  destgiieil  to  be  merely  titular, 
and  that  the  struggle  was  occasioned  by  the  attempt  of 
EuataUiius  to  assume  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over 
some  buhoprics  previously  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Tyra.  In  this  attempt,  being  supported  by  the  patri- 
archs Anatoliufl  of  Consuntiiiople  and  Hasimua  of  An- 
tioch,  he  effected  his  purpose;  and  Photius,  after  a 
■tniggle,  was  constrained,  nut  so  much  by  an  excom- 
munication, which  was  speedily  recalled,  as  by  a  threat 
of  deposition,  to  submit.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  dio- 
ceses abstracted  was,  however,  restored  to  Photius  by 
the  Cuuncil  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451  {Ome^  voL  iv,  ooL 
5S9,  ed.  Labbe;  voL  ii,  coL  436,  etc^  ed.  Hardouin). 
niotius  was  amoKg  those  who  at  the  same  council  vot^ 
that  Tbeoduret  was  orthodox,  and  shoulil  be  restored  to 
his  see  {CoaciL  col  619,  eil.  Labbe;  col.  495,  ed.  Har- 
douin). He  also  took  part  in  some  of  the  other  trans- 
actions of  the  assembly.  Nuthiiig  further  is  known  of 
htm.  Then  is  extant  one  piece  of  Photius,  entitled 
drqfffic,  Precfg  s.  Sap/Uex  I.ibfUiu,  addressed  to  the  em- 
perors Valentinian  III  and  Marcian,  respecting  the  dis- 
pute with  Eustatbius  of  Berytus.  It  is  given  in  the 
Arriii  iiitarta  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (CohcU.  vol. 
iv,  Oil.  h\%  etc.,  ed.  Labbe;  vol  ii,  coL  U6,  etc,  ed. 
Hanl'Miiii). 

A  Sgmpnt  de  Cunnliit,  extant  in  MS.,  is  ascrilied  to 
Photius  ofTyre ;  this  cannot  be,  as  some  have  supposed, 
the  same  work  as  the  Epitome  Aelmrum  Conntmrum, 
also  extant  in  MS.,  and  ascribed  to  the  more  relebrated 
Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  See  Tillemoni, 
Mini.  1,  c;  Cnve,  Hitl.  Lift,  sil  ono.  451,  i,  448j  Fb- 
briciuB.  BiWin/A.  ffiYPc.  X,  l!7H;  xii,  858;  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Gr.  and  Horn.  hi»y.  ami  Mgthol.  ».  v. 

PhotlsomSnol  (ftwriCi'/ifvoi,  evlii/h/ened),  a  term 
frei)uenily  ushI  amnnj;  the  early  (.niriiHians  to  denote 
the  baptized  as  being  iiixtructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion.    Mee  Pfios, 

Fbrat.   See  El-piirateh. 

PhranolOBy  (from  ike  mimd,  and  Aoyoc,  a 


diaeomne),  an  am|»ricd  Mdence,  wbkfa  duina  to  mi 
the  mental  pecnliariliee  of  individuala  1^  neoos  of  ikr 

exterior  developments  of  the  skull.  It  had  iu  or^ 
with  Franz  Joseph  Gall,  a  physician  of  Germany,  and 
was  greatly  extended  by  Ur.  Spuncbeim,  of  the  bsim 
country,  and  by  George  and  Andrew  C«>mbe,  of  SoA- 
laud.  In  this  country  it  has  been  chiefly  papularixd 
by  the  late  L.N.  and  O.S.  Fowler.  Tbere'ia  a  spri^ly 
periodical,  called  the  PHmtotogieai  Jourma^  pub^dwd 
in  New  York,  devoted  to  its  advocacy.  In  aocurdsncc 
with  iu  theory  of  the  special  functions  of  panicularjior- 
tions  of  the  t^n,  it  has  mapped  out  the  cranium  iuts 
various  "organs,"  as  amativenesa,  philnprogenitiveuesi^ 
etc,  in  the  animal  order;  ideality,  veiterstioii,  etc;,  -Ji 
the  esthetic  and  mond;  flguic,  time,  tunc,  etc,  ia  the 
perceptive,  and  so  uu.  It  has  lately  been  used  by 
itinerant  lecturers  as  a  method  of  indicating  the  diai- 
actcr  uf  unknown  persons,  somewhat  afker  the  fiahiii 
of  fortune-telling.  Its  claims  to  scienti^  value  are  not 
generally  admitted  by  sound  physiok^ists  and  dmmsI 
philmophers,  as  neither  its  craniological  nor  its  psycho- 
logical theory  and  analysis  agree  with  the  best  lettM 
principles  of  either  of  those  departments  of  self-knowl- 
edge.  lis  theMogical  bearings  ore  decidedly  mateiid- 
istic  ForafullerexpaMtionihereaderisrefeTredlothc 
worksofthewriteisaUtvecited.  See  also  Psichoioot. 

Ptarontlstailotl  (^poyrurriiptor,  a  piart  vf  ssrrflK 
talion),  a  name  ancienlly  applied  to  denote  wtomattnm 
as  being  places  of  education  aiid  acbouia  of  ieanmi^ 
B^tlsterica  were  also  occauonally  called  by  ibis  twaie, 
the  catechumens  being  there  cdueated  in  icUgiooa  mah. 

Phryg'ia  {^pvyia,  perhaps  from  ^pvyw,  hcaet 
parched),  an  inland  pmviuce  of  Asia  Minor,  tioundBd 
on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  lialatia,  on  the  cast  by 
Cappa<toc)a  and  Lycaonia,  on  the  iwuth  by  Liixia,  IV 
sidio,  and  Isauria,  and  on  the  west  by  Caria,  Lydia,  and 
Mysia.  Perhaps  there  is  no  geographical  term  in  the 
New  Testament  which  ia  less  capable  of  an  exact  defi- 
nition. Many  maps  crnivey  the  impresaioo  that  it  was 
co-ordinate  with  such  tetms  as  Bithynia,  Cilicia,  «t 
(ralatia.  But  in  fact  there  was  no  Raman  province  of 
Phr>'gia  till  considerably  after  the  tint  eeiabliahmeut 
of  Christianity  in  the  peninsula  of  A»ia  Minor.  The 
word  waa  rather  ethnological  than  polilical.and  denoted, 
in  a  vague  maimer,  the  western  part  of  the  central  re- 
gion of  tliat  peninsula.  Accordingly,  in  two  of  the 
three  places  where  it  is  used,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  non- 
iier  not  intended  to  be  precise  (cluXdiivnc  Hfy  ^fnrfiv 
Kai  r^v  VaXaTiK^v  x'^P''*'' ■^^^  xvi,  6;  £up)(iimms 
ca^£qi'  Hiv  VaXartK^v  xiupav  cai  ^pvyiav,  .Xcts  xriii, 
28),  the  former  having  reference  to  the  second  niisiiaa- 
ary  Journey  of  St.  Paul,  the  latter  to  the  third.  Nor  b 
the  remaining  passage  (Acts  ii,  10)  inconsistent  with 
this  view,  the  enumeration  uf  ihtwe  foreign  Jews  whs 
came  to  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost  (though  it  does  Mknr, 
in  some  degree,  a  geograpbicid  imler)  biTtiig  uu  Iefe^ 
'■ncB  to  political  boundaries  By  Plirj'gia  we  must  a»- 
derstanil  an  ext«naive  district,  nhich  cnnrribnted  par-  ^ 
tions  to  several  Roman  provinces,  and  varying  portiuot  | 
at  ilifTereiit  times.  In  early  times  Phrx'gia  seems  to 
have  com|>rehendc<l  the  greater  part  of  tbe  pejiiiisuls 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  subaequeittly  diviileil  intu  Phrrg-  I 
ia  Major  on  tbe  south,  and  Phrj-gia  Minin-  nr  Epioteius  | 
(itc^uirrd)  on  the  north-west.  The  Knreums  divided 
the  province  into  three  districtsi  Phrygia  Salularis  <m 
the  east,  Phr%-gia  Pacaliana  on  tbe  west,  and  Phrygis 
Katakekanmene  (fke  burnt)  in  the  middle.  Tbe  ooon- 
try,  as  detined  by  the  specified  limits,  is  for  the  most 
part  level,  and  x'ery  abundant  in  com,  fVuil,  aitd  wine. 
It  had  a  pocidiar  and  celebrated  breed  of  cfllle,  and  tbe 
fine  raven-black  wtml  of  the  sheep  around  l^aodicva  no 
the  Lvciifl  was  in  high  repute.  The  Mvander  and  the 
Hennus  were  its  chief  rivers.  The  Phrygians  were  a 
very  ancii^t  people,  and  are  supposed  to  have  f<>niMi^ 
along  with  the  Pelasgi,  the  abo^nee  of  Asia  Htaor. 
Jews  fmm  Fhrygin^nWEQ  RiiaaOO^IlSkm  at  Um 
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fNM  of  IVntecoet  (Acta  ii,  10),  AU  over  this  diitrict 
ibe  Jew*  were  prul>ably  numerous.  Thev  were  flrat  in- 
Unluced  (htre  by  Aniioctaui  the  Great  (Jospphus,  ^ nf . 
ui,S,4);  and  Me  bave  abundant  pnwf  of  their  pres- 
foce  there  frum  Acta  xiii,  14;  xir,l,  19,  as  well  as  from 
Acu  ii,  10.  The  dlics  uf  L«odioea,  Hieiapulbs  aiid  Co- 
Imms,  menlioaed  io  the  New  Tcatanwnt,  belunged  to 
I'hr^gia.andAntioch  in  l^MiUa  was  aim  withiQ  its  lim- 
ii»  (see  the  nanea).  See  RoaenmllUer,  BibL  Ctog.  iU, 
4a-45}  Leake,  Gtny.  of  Ama  Minor}  Smith,  VieU  of 
Clou;  Gtog,  1.  V.    See  Ana  Hiscor. 

Pfarygiaua  or  Catmphrygians  (q.  r.),  a  sect  in 
ibe  Sil  wnlury,  to  called  as  being  of  the  country  or 
Phrrgia.  They  were  orthod»x  in  everything,  setting 
Mide  Ibis,  that  they  took  Hontanus  for  a  prophet,  and 
ITiactUa  and  Maximilla  fur  true  propheteaMs,  tu  be  con- 
Hlud  In  e*rer>-tbing  relating  to  reUgim ;  as  suppoung 
that  tlie  MoW*  Spirit  had  alnndooed  the  Church.  See 

'  Pbtiia  or  Ptah,  the  aupreme  god  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  in  the  first  four  dynasties  or  succesgions  of 
kings,  extending  about  S2t  years.  This  god  seems, 
however,  in  later  times  to  have  been  degratied  rn>m  hid 
high  position  and  become  a  lecofldary  god.  Nn  imsge 
of  thill,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  god  or  goddess,  is  found 
upon  the  DMwt  ancieat  Egyptian  monuments.  l*be 
wofsbip  of  I'htba  passed  from  Eg>'pt  into  Greece,  and 
was  altered  into  i/^/mOia.  "  When,  in  later  times," 
mn  Ur.OriMm,  in  bis  JM^iom  rf^lke  (Torft/, "  pictures 
aad  imagea  of  the  goda  nude  their  appearance  on  the 
ndns  of  ancient  Egj'pt.  Ptah  was  represented  as  a  tall 
vottth,  with  handsome  features,  and  a  green  complexion, 
denoting  the  swarthy,  sallow  hue  which  the  burning 
(BO  nt  Africa  had  already  impresaed  upon  the  skins  of 
I'hoi  and  his  deaceodants.  He  was  swathed  in  white 
linen  like  a  mummy  to  denote  that  he  had  been  dead, 
but  his  hanilfl  had  burst  through  the  cerements,  and 
gnaped  many  symbols,  to  denote  that  he  baa  risen  agun. 
This  god  is  made  the  son  of  many  divine  parents,  accord- 
iiig  to  the  later  fables,  both  of  the  monuments  and  of  the 
limk  authoni,  most  of  them  prompted  by  political  tno- 
lires;  hut  not  oil  the  monuments  of  all  epochs.  The  im- 
s^e  nf  I*tah  of  Memphis  is  enclosed  in  a  shrine,  to  denote 
that  be  claimed  affinity  with  no  other  god,  and  that  his 
teal  parentage  was  unknown  or  forgotten," 

PhtbartodooStB  (from  fdafiroQ,  datruetab,  and 
tmam,  te  areai).  One  of  the  numerous  Monophyiite 
sects.  They  were  so  called  because  they  maintained 
that  the  body  of  Christ  was  truly  corruptible  before  his 
rmuTection.  They  were  opposed  to  another  sect  which 
■ffimwd  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  rendered  incor- 
ruptible in  consetinence  of  the  divine  nature  blended 
with  it :  these  were  caOed  Apbtbartodocete,  Phanta- 
uast^  etc.,  and  were  likewise  divided  into  parties,  some 
of  which  debaietl  whether  the  body  of  Christ  was 
mated  or  uncreated.  See  JBtinaAtttoooctsrjii;  Ho- 
MtpuniTKa. 

Phtbaxtolatm  (frapros,  deatract^,  and  \a- 
ipinw,  lo  vonkip),  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  the 
Sererisni  (q.  v.)  in  the  6th  centtiry,  who  maintained 
that  Christ's  body  was  corruptible  nf  itself,  tint  l>y  reason 
of  the  Godhead  dwelling  in  it  was  never  coTnipie<^l, 

Fbnd  (4o/<j),  an  incorrect  Greek  form  (Jud.  ii.  28) 
of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezek.  xxvii,  10)  Phut  (q.  v.). 

Fbn'l^  (lleb.  Purah',  n'JB,  bough  ;  Sept.  *apa), 
the  aer\-ant  of  Gideon,  who  went  with  him  by  night  to 
ppvtbe  camp  of  the  Hidiaiiite8(Jndg.vii,  10,  111.  B.C. 

im 

Pha'iim  (Esth.  xi,  1).   See  Purim. 

Pbnt  (Ucb.  Put,  ::!ig  ;  Sept.  ^oiS  or  4>o('>r,  but  HSU- 
■lly  Ai^Ec,  and  so  JoBephu^  A  nt.  i,  6, 2),  the  name  of  a 
people  mentioned  in  connection  with  Mizraim  and  Cuvh 
as  third  among  the  deseetidants  of  Ham  (Gen.  x,  6; 
"■rnt,"  1  Chvon.  1, 8),  dnwhoe  applied  to  an  African 


country  or  people  (Jer.  xlri,  9 ;  Ezek,  xxvii,  40 ;  Utx, 
5;  xxxviii,  5;  "  Put,"  Nah.  iii,  9.  Comp.  also  Jud,  ii, 
28,  in  the  Greek  and  Syrkc).  In  all  of  these  passages 
Phut  or  Put  is  named  with  Cush,  Ludim,  and  Lubim. 
Putitea  »er\-ed  in  the  Egyptian  army  (Jer.  I.  c, ;  comp. 
Exek.  XXX,  by,  and  the  Tynan  navy  (Eiek.  xxvii,  20), 
and  are  numbered  In  the  army  of  Gog  (Esek.  xxxviii, 
6),  Josepbus  {Atil.  i,  G,  2)  uiideTstands  here  the  Mau- 
riunians.  *He  also- mentions  a  river  bearing  the  same 
nsme,  in  the  territory  of  the  Mauri,  which  is  called  Fut 
by  Pliny  (p.  242,  ed.  Hard.),  and  flows  into  the  At- 
lantic 'Ptolemy  (iv,  1,  3)  calls  it  Pkihovlh  (long.  7j°, 
hit.  30)°),  in  Mauritania  Tingitana  (comp.  Michael  Spi- 
ciL  i,  160  sq.).  These  traces  of  the  naine,  however,  are 
not  needed.  That  it  is  a  name  of  L\by»  is  suflBciently 
obvious  from  tbe  SepL  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and 
from  the  fact  that  Fuiat  is  a  Coptic  name  for  Libya  in 
Egypt — that  in,  for  that  part  of  Lower  Egypt  which  lies 
west  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  so  called  (see 
Gesen.  Theiaur.  ii,  1098).  More  recently  Hitzig  would 
identify  with  Put  the  tribe  of  Puti}f6,  mentioned  in  tbe 
inscriptions  at  the  tomb  of  Darius,  and  refers  to  l*utea 
{novna),  a  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Triton 
in  Northern  Africa  (Ptol.  iv,  8, 89).  But  no  weight  can 
be  given  to  bis  remark  that  a  people  which  served  in 
the  Egyptian  army  in  foreign  expeditions  must  not  be 
smight  in  Western  Africa. — Winer,  ii,  229.  See  Libya, 
"  In  the  above  genealogical  lists  Phut  follows  Cush 
and  Mizraim,  and  precedes  Caiuian.  The  settlements 
of  Cmb  extended  from  Babylonia  to  Elhio|Ma  above 
Egypt,  those  of  Mizraim  stretched  from  the  Philistitw 
territory  through  Egypt  and  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  west;  and  the  Canaanites  were  estab- 
lished at  firet  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  aflerwarda 
were  mpread  abroad.  The  order  seems  to  be  ascending 
towards  the  north:  the  Cushite  chain  of  settlementa 
being  the  most  southern,  tbe  Hiznute  chain  extending 
above  tbon,  though  perhaps  tbrongb  a  smaller  region, 
at  least  at  the  Aral,  and  the  Canaanites  holding  the 
most  northern  position.  We  cannot  place  the  tract  of 
Phut  out  of  Africa,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  al- 
most parallel  to  that  of  the  Mizrailes,  as  it  could  not  be 
farther  to  the  north:  this  position  would  well  agree 
with  Libya.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  or- 
der of  the  nations  or  tribes  of  the  stocks  of  Cusb,  Miz- 
raim, and  Canaan  is  not  tbe  same  as  that  we  have  in- 
ferml  to  be  that  of  the  prindpal  names,  and  that  it  is 
also  possible  that  Phut  may  be  mentioned  in  a  supple- 
mentary manner,  perhaps  as  a  nation  or  country  de- 
pendent on  Egypt.  Ilie  few  mentions  of  Phut  in  tbe 
Bible  clearly  indicate,  as  alreedy  remarked,  a  country 
or  people  of  Africa,  and,  it  must  be  added,  probably  not 
far  from  Egypt.  It  is  noticeable  that  they  occur  only 
in  the  list  of  Noah's  deaccndanta  and  in  the  pmpbetlcal 
Scriptures.  Isaiah  probably  makes  mention  of  Phut  as 
a  remote  nation  or  toiintrj-,  where  the  A.  V.  has  Pul, 
as  in  the  Masoratic  text  (Isa.  Ixvi,  19),  Nahum,  warn- 
ing Nineveh  by  the  fall  of  No-Amon,  speaks  of  Cush 
and  Mizraim  aa  the  strength  of  the  Egj'ptian  city,  and 
Phut  and  Lubim  as  its  helpers  (iii,  9).  Jeremiah  tells 
nf  Phut  in  Ncchn's  army  with  Cush  and  tbe  Ludim 
(xlvi,  9).  Ezekiel  speaks  of  Phut  with  Persia  and  Lud 
as  supplying  mercenaries  to  Tyre  (xxvii,  10),  and  as 
sharing  with  Ctish,  Lud,  and  other  helpers  of  Egypt,  in 
her  foil  (xxx,  5);  and  again,  with  Persia,  and  Cush, 
perhaps  in  the  sense  of  mercenaries,  as  warriors  of  the 
army  of  Gog  (xxxviii,  6).  From  these  passages  we 
cannot  infer  anything  as  to  tbe  exact  position  of  this 
country  or  people;  unless  indeed  in  Nahum,  Cush  and 
Phut,  Mizraim  uid  I^ubim,  are  respectively  connected, 
which  might  indicate  a  position  south  nf  Egypt.  The 
serving  in  the  EgypUan  jimiy,  and  importance  of  Phut 
to  Eg)*pt,  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  pon- 
tion  was  very  near. 

"In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  we  find  two 
names  that  may  be  compared  to  tbe  Biblical  PbuL 
The  tribes  or  peoples  ca^^  ^^S^mmt^  " 
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IX  Na-Petu,  might  partly  or  wholly  represent  IMiut. 
Their  aitiuitiun  is  duiibtful,  and  they  are  never  ftMind  in 
«  geographical  list,  but  only  in  the  general  sutements 
of  the  power  and  prowess  o(  the  kings.  If  one  pet^le 
be  indicaietl  Vy  tbem,  we  may  compare  the  Naphtuhim 
of  the  Bible.  See  Naputuhih.  It  seem*  unlikely 
that  the  Nine  Bowt  should  correspond  to  Phut,  as  their 
name  does  not  occur  as  a  geographical  term  in  use  in 
the  directly  historical  inscriptions,  though  it  may  be 
supposed  that  several  well-known  names  there  take  its 
place  as  those  of  individual  tribes;  but  this  is  an  im- 
probable explauatun.  The  second  name  is  that  of  Nu- 
bia, To-pet,  "the  region  of  the  Bow,"  also  called  To- 
mav-pet,  "  the  region,  the  island  of  the  Bow,"  whente 
we  conjecture  the  name  of  Mero«  to  come.  In  the  geo- 
graphical lists  the  latter  f»m  occurs  in  that  of  a  people, 
Aiwnuru-pef,  found,  unlike  all  others,  tn  the  lists  of 
the  southern  peoples  and  countries  as  well  as  the  north- 
ern. The  character  we  read  Ptt  is  an  unstrung  bow, 
whu^  until  lately  was  read  Kent,  as  a  strung  bow  is 
found  following,  as  if  a  dcterminati^'e,  the  latter  word, 
which  is  a  name  of  Nubia,  perhaps,  however,  not  in- 
cluding so  large  a  territory  as  the  names  before  men- 
tioned. The  reading  Kftu  is  extremely  doubtful,  be- 
cause the  word  does  not  signify  bow  in  Egyptian,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  and  still  more  because  the  bow  is  used 
as  the  determinative  of  its  name  Pet,  which  from  the 
Egyptian  usage  as  to  deienninatives  makes  it  almost 
impossible  that  it  should  be  cmptoyed  as  a  decmnina- 
live  of  KaiM,  The  name  Kent  would  therefore  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  bow  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  part  of  Nu- 
bia, This  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  of 
Herodotus,  explained  by  Ur.  Harris,  of  Alexandria,  if 
we  may  premise  that  the  unstrung  bow  is  the  common 
sign,  and,  like  the  strung  bow,  is  so  used  as  to  be  the 
aymlwl  of  Nubia.  The  historian  tclatea  that  the  king 
cif  the  Ethiopians  unstrung  a  bow,  and  gave  it  to  the 
messengers  nf  Cambyses^  telling  them  to  say  that  when 
the  king  of  the  Persians  coiUd  pull  so  strong  a  bow  so 
easily  he  might  come  against  the  Ethiopians  with  an 
army  stronger  than  their  forces  (iii,  21,  22,  ed.  Kawlin- 
son :  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  note).  Eor  the  hieroglyphic 
names,  see  Brugsch,  Gtogr.  Imekr, 

"The  Coptic  PiiAaiat  must  also  be  compared  with 
Phut.  The  first  syllable  being  the  article,  the  word 
nearly  resemblea  the  Hebrew  name.  It  ia  a[^ied  to 
the  western  part  of  Lower  Egypt  beyond  the  Delta ; 
and  Champulliou  conjectures  it  to  mean  the  Libyan 
part  of  Egypt,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  comparing  the 
Coptic  name  of  the  similar  eastern  portion,  Pkapttbiii 
or  TuptMa,  the  older  Arabian  part  of  £g>'pt  and  Ara- 
bian Nome  {L'^igpte  sow  leg  Phanmu,  U,  2(MI,  248). 
Be  thia  as  it  may,  the  name  seems  nearer  to  Naphtuhim 
than  to  Phut.  To  take  a  broad  view  of  the  question, 
all  the  names  which  we  have  mentioned  may  reason- 
ably be  connected  with  the  Hebrew  I'hut^  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  Naphtuhim  were  Mizraites  in  the 
territory  of  Phut,  perhaps  intermixed  with  peoples  of 
the  lauer  stock.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Pet  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  a  geographical 
deugnation,  corresponds  to  the  Phut  of  the  Bible,  which 
would  thcrelure  denote  Nubia  or  the  Nubians,  the  for- 
mer, if  we  are  strictly  to  follow  the  Egyptian  usage. 
This  identiticBtion  would  accotmt  for  the  position  of 
Phut  after  Mizraim  in  the  list  in  Genesis,  notwith- 
aiandiug  the  order  of  the  other  names;  fur  Nubia  has 
been  from  remote  times  a  dependency  of  Eg}-pt,  except- 
ing in  the  short  period  of  Ethiuinan  supremacy,  and 
the  longer  time  of  Ethio|nan  independence.  The  Eg.vp- 
tian  name  of  Cusli,  Ke»h,  is  applied  to  a  wider  region 
well  corresponding  to  Ethioptn.  The  governor  of  Nu- 
bia in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  was  called  Prince  of 
Kesh,  perhaps  because  his  authority  extended  beyond 
Nubia.  The  identification  of  Phut  with  Nubia  is  not 
repugnant  to  the  mention  in  the  pmplwta;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  great  importance  of  Nubia  in  ihrir  time, 
which  comprehended  that  of  the  Ktbiupiao  supremacy. 


would  account  fur  their  ^leaking  of  Phut  as  a  si^ipart 
of  Egypt,  and  as  funiishing  it  with  warrion.  Tbe 
identidcation  with  Libya  has  given  riae  to  aiteKpti  to 
find  the  name  in  African  geography,  which  we  shall  mx 
here  examine,  as  meb  mere  similarity  of  mnbhI  is  a 
most  unsafe  guide-" 

The  name  of  MUAa,  the  chief  deity  of  Hcnpbii^  has 
been  considered  by  some  ^yptol<^iat«  to  be  the  lucro- 
glyphic  transcription  of  Phut,  the  son  of  Hud,  wheat 
itesoendants  settled  in  the  oases  of  the  Libyan  desett,  n 
is  demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  oowmy 
named  after  Phut,  in  the  Hebrew,  is  trandaled  libra 
by  the  Sept.  (see  Geseuiua,  Imam,  s.  v.  SltS).  "tbt 
name  Phut,'in  its  change  to  Phtha"  says  Osbum,  '^hai 
undergone  an  extraordinary  process,  highly  charactcF- 
istic  of  the  modes  of  tboogbt  that  prerailcd  in  very  an- 
cient times.  Written  with  the  final  K  vhicb  may  bs 
added  to  a  Hebrew  word  without  altering  the  seas^  it 
represents  the  consonants  of  the  rert)  *to  reveal,"  whiek 
in  the  Coptic  sense  is  'to  write  hier<%lyphic&.'  AstDI 
stranger  use  has  been  made  of  this  pun  upon  the  name 
of  Phut,  His  animal  representative  has  been  named 
after  the  action  in  direct  antagonism  with  that  of  the 
human  originaL  The  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  boll 
Apis,  hp,  is  the  Coptic  verti  pet,  'to  hide,'  which  is  a 
mere  transcription  of  the  ancient  verb  S)ir\  nSTI,  with 
the  same  'meming.  Hie  eompiriean  of  the  two  graafH 
renders  this  ooninat  very  nppnrent.  It  will  be  seen 
that  one  gronp  is  as  neariy  as  possible  an  inveisioa  of 
the  other.  I'he  meanings  are  in  like  manner  in  antith- 
esis. In  the  bull  Apis,  therefore,  were  oooeealmt  the 
attributes  which  were  revealed  in  Phtha"  (JtfiM.  Bill, 
ff  Egypt,  ch.  v). 

Some  late  Egyptologists,  however,  regml  /**  as  a 
merely  Egyptian  prmiunduion  for  Ami  (Bunaen,  ^nff, 
ii,  804),  which  was  the  name  uf  an  Antnan  tribe  (bk 
.of  Egypt  (Bmgach,  Gtogr.  luekr.  ii,  16).   See  £»• 

KOORAPHY. 

Phtt'VKh  (Heb.  Pwvah',  ran,  mmak ,-  Sept.  *eMi% 
the  second  named  of  Ibnr  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlri, 
13).  B.C.1900.  This  name  is  also  written '^Pna"  in  the 
A.  V.  (Numb,  xxvi,  28),  and  "Puah,"  margin  -'Phi- 
vab''  (1  Chron.  vii,  1).  His  dcscendanls  are  csUcd 
"IhiniteB"  (Numb,  xxvi,  28> 

Pbygel'lus  (Gr.  OuycXXac,  perh.  «  fttyMie),  a 
Christian  of  Asia,  who  being  at  Kome  during  Paul's  iai- 
prisonment,  deserted  him  in  his  necessity  (2  llm.i,!!*). 
A.D.  64.  "  It  is  open  to  question  whether  thb  lepo- 
diaiion  of  the  apostle  was  joined  with  a  declenaiua  (ken 
the  faith  (see  Biiddsus,  KccL  ApottoL  ii,  310),  and 
whether  the  open  display  of  the  feeling  of  Asia  took 
place — at  least  so  far  as  Phygelliis  and  Uermogencs 
were  concerned — at  Rome.  It  was  at  Rome  that  Oiw- 
siphorus,  named  in  the  next  verac,  showed  the  kindncsi 
for  which  the  apostle  invokes  a  blessing  on  bis  honv- 
hold  in  Asia ;  so  perhaps  it  was  \t  Rome  that  Phygri- 
Itis  displayed  that  change  of  feeling  towards  Panl  which 
the  apostle's  former  follnwera  in  Asia  avowed.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  Paul  would  write  so  forcibly  if  Phygellia 
had  merely  neglected  to  vint  him  in  his  captivity  at 
Rome.  He  may  have  forsaken  (see  2  Tim.  ir,  16)  the 
apostle  at  some  critical  time  when  his  support  was  ex- 
pected ;  or  he  may  have  been  a  leads  of  snme  party 
of  nominal  Cbriatians  at  Rome,  euch  as  the  apostle  dc> 
scribes  at  an  eariier  period  (PhiL  i,  15, 16)  opponi^  bin 
there.  Dean  EUicott,  on  2  Tim,  i,  IB,  who  ia  at  vari- 
ance with  the  ancient  Greek  commentators  an  to  tlw 
exact  force  of  the  phrase  'they  which  are  in  .Xsis,' 
states  various  opinions  concerning  their  avrnloa  lo 
PauU  The  apostle  himself  seems  to  have  forcacen  it 
(Acta  XX,  80) ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact  inooe- 
sistent  with  the  general  picture  of  the  state  of  ^Isia  at  a 
later  period  which  we  have  in  the  first  three  chapKn 
of  the  Revelation." 
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;t«pin(;),B  small  aqnara  box,niail«  ntber  of  parchnaent 
or  l^ck  cair-skin,  in  wbtch  an  eiicloeed  ilipa  of  parch* 
BfM  «t  rdlain  with  Gxod.  xiii,  2-20, 1 1-17 ;  Deut.  vi, 
4-9,  lS-22,  written  on  ifaem,  and  which  are  worn  on  the 
itttA  and  left  am  by  every  itrict  Jew  on  week-day 
bmniiiigH  duriuf;  the  time  of  prayer. 

1.  \aMe  imd  ill  Siffm^fiealion.^'FUi  Greek  term  0v- 
Xdn-jipio>'=;>Ay'<ic/ery,  iaalatetexpreasidii  uned  in  the 

N.T.fotthe  aX.worU  rss'ia,  plur.  rOBia,  "/'"'»'- 
feu,'  wWch  ia  rendered  T'i^BFI,  prayer-fiUelt,  by  the 
Chakkcparaphrasefl  nf  Onkeloa  and  Jonathan  b.-Uzzie1, 
»  well  as  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Jewish  tradition, 
li  19  DOW  generally  agreed  by  lexicographers  that,  ac- 
ronltng  to  the  analc^  of  bsa,  which  stands  for  ^A^a, 
awl  Zaizi,  which  stands  fur  23^3,  and  which  are 
fumed  by  ibe  reduplication  of  the  chief  two  radical  let- 
un,  res'!?  Mauds  for  rfcasa,  fn)m  to  butd 

nwtd  (t^watd,  Lrkrbttek  drr  //ebrduchen  Sprackf,  §  168, 
<■),  and  that  it  denotes  a  fif,  <i  band,  a  fiontUl.  The 
Scfrt.  in  all  the  three  iuataiicGS  in  which  rEU*U^ 
'^.■S  occurs  (Exod.  xiii,  16 ;  Deut.  vi,  8 ;  xi,  18),  ren- 
ilmit  by  atroXfvrov  irpb  h^aKitotv  aov,  a  fixture  be- 
fotx  thim  ryes,  with  which  Symmachus  and  Thefl<lo- 
liua  agree.  The  rendering  of  Aquila,  cf'i;  arivoKTa, 
Jot  om  immortAU  (oomp.  Montfaucon,  Htxapla,  nola  ad 
Vm.),  b  to  the  aame  effect.  Philo  (ii,  858),  however, 
inndatca  it  tmofitva  wp6  Af^aXiiAv,  and  aflcrwanls 
mMi  that  it  is  to  be  a  constant  pendulum  (traKov  ixtToi 
ravra  nvov/uvoi')  to  Mimrouu  the  sight  by  its  motion 
i»  a  vety  dear  ins|>ection.  Hentfeld  (fiftchichte  dts 
roOra  Jtrofi,  ii,  224)  infers  from  this  that  Thilo  must 
either  have  read  aaXivrov  in  the  Sept^  or  taken  the  « 
liefiife  it  asuifettnrW,and  assigns  to  C]1tt  the  sense  of  lo 
mon  baeiicnrHt  nnd  foneardt,  vindicating  for  riBISia 
ihe  meaning  afprniMnm,  pettdait  ornament.  Herzfeld, 
ra,>reaFer,  maintaitui  that  this  r^ering  is  more  in  liar- 
raoBT  with  Ikt  tittle  kovan,  or  square  boxrt,  constituting 
■be  phylacteiiea,  aitd  that  it  escapea  the  following  ob- 
jeaiom  to  the  current  nndering  of  it  by  binding  rvund: 
1 1)  In  the  phylacteries  the  box  in  the  front  is  the  prin- 
cipal |«n,aiid  not  the  atrap  round  the  head  which  holds 
it;  aad  (2)  tlie  maiB  is  to  be  "beticfm  the  eyts" 
which  does  not  tally  with  forehead  tie  {StinAmde). 
Tae  name  l^^r,  praifer-filUle,  by  which  the  Chaldee 
piiaphraaea  and  the  Sjriic  version  render  nifiS^B,«nd 
which  is  the  commoo  appeUalion  for  the  pbylacteriea 
tannic  fb«  J""  '»  the  present  day,  owes  ita  origin  to 
the  fact  that  the  pbylacteriea  are  worn  during  prayer- 
time.  Hence  the  plural  I'^b'^Kn  has  the  masculine  ter- 
laioatioD  lo  distinguish  it  from  the  feminine 
which  denotes  pragrrr,  just  as  the  plural  maKuline 
Z'^TXP  denotes  ptalms,  in  contoadiatinclioii  to  the  fem- 
iuiDC  plural  n^^nr,  praite. 

1  The  Maimer  in  lehidt  the  Phylacteria  are  Made  and 
r*ed.—Aa  the  Mosaic  law  (Exod.  xiii,  16;  Deut.  vi,  8; 
xi,  18)  gives  no  specific  directiona  how  the  phylacteries 
are  ti>  be  made,  but  simply  says  that  they  are  to  be  of 
a  double  nature,  viz.  for  the  hand  and  between  the  eyea, 
the  Jewish  canons  have  enacted  minute  regulations 
ii>m  the  arrangement  and  use  of  them.  A  piece  of 
katber  u  soaked,  stretched  on  a  square  block  cut  for  the 
paipnse.  sewed  together  with  gut-atringn  while  wet,  and 
l(ft  on  the  block  till  it  is  dried  and  stiffened,  so  that 
obcn  it  is  taken  off  it  forms  a  (r^3)  square  leather 
box  (JerMtatem  Mrffilla,  iv,  9).  As  the  Mosaic  code 
aijuint  ooe  fur  the  hand  and  another  for  the  head,  two 
MM*  lioxea  (D^rS)  are  requisite  for  making  the  phy- 
Wicries.  The  box  of  which  the  phylactery  for  the 
hnd  (T<  n^Er)  is  made  has  no  inscription  out- 
■de,  and  only  one  cell  inside,  wherein  is  deposited  a 
pitdimnt  strip  with  the  fi«r  following  sectkms  wiU- 


tCD  thereon  in'  four  columns,  each  column  having  seven 
lines.  On  column  i  is  written  Exod.  xiii,  1-10,  treating 
on  (he  aanctificatinn  of  the  firet-bom,  and  containing 
the  injunction  about  the  phylacteries ;  on  col.  ii,  Exod. 
xiii,  11-16,  which  also  treats  on  the  aaiictification  of  the 
tirst-bom,  and  repeau  the  injunction  about  the  phylac- 
teries; on  col.  iii,  DeuL  vi,  4-9,  enjoining  that  the  law 
and  the  command  about  the  phylacteries  should  be 
culcated  into  the  minils  of  the  riung  generation ;  and 
on  col.  iv  is  written  Deut.  xi,  13-21,  dMcribtng  the  bless- 
ing atUchcd  to  the  keeping  of  the  law,  and  to  (he  ob- 
servance of  the  command  about  the  phylacteries.  The 
order,  therefore,  of  the  pasaagea  of  Scripture  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


It. 

lit. 

U. 

1. 

Daui-  v\,*-» 

bod.  sui,  1-10 

■ 

The  slip  is  rolled  up.  put  inside,  tied  with  white  and 
well-washed  hairs  of  a  calf  or  oow,  generally  obtained 
from  Ihe  tail,  and  put  into  the  box;  a  flap  connected 
with  the  brim  is  then  drawn  over  the  open  part  and 
aeweit  firmly  down  to  the  thick  leather  brim,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  loop  on  one  side,  through  which 
pasaea  a  very  long  leather  strap  (PiriS'^),  wherewith 


Phylaeterr  fbr  the  Arm. 


the  phylactery  ia  fastened  to  the  arm.  The  box  of 
which  the  phylactery  for  the  head  (ttJEt"!  ^tt)  nifiPi) 
is  made  has  on  the  outside  to  the  right  the  regular 
ihree-prnnged  letter  Shin,  being  an  abbreviation  for 
ina,  Ihe  Almighty,  and  on  the  left  side  a  four-pronged 
letter  Shin  {Sabbath,  28  6).  In  the  inside  are  four  cells, 
in  which  are  deposited  four  slips  of  parchment,  whereon 
are  written  the  same  four  pasaages  of  Scripture  as  on 
the  one  slip  in  the  phylactery  for  the  hand.  The  box  Is 
closed  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  thong  passes  through 
the  loop  with  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  head. 

The  phylacteries,  like  the  Mnvzoh,  i.  e.  the  scrolls 
on  the  door-posts,  must  be  written  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, while  the  law  may  be  written  in  Oreek  (Mishna, 
Megitla,  i,  8).  Every  Jew,  from  the  time  that  he  ia 
thirteen  yeata  of  age,  wheBj^;iij<1^5P%i4=t^ 
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Ptayliictcry  for  the  Bead. 


of  the  oon^regition  (n^Xl3  "^S),  is  obIigi>d  to  wear  the 
phyUcteriea  during  the  time  of  morning  prayer,  evety 
day  except  on  Sabbath  and  festivola.  Before  commenc- 
ing his  devotions  he  lirBt  puts  on  one  on  the  left  arm 
through  the  sling  formed  hy  the  long  strap.  Haring 
fastened  it  Just  above  the  elbow,  on  the  inner  part  of  the 
naked  arm,  in  such  a  maimer  that  when  the  ami  is  bent 
the  phylactery  may  touch  the  Deah  and  be  near  the 
heart,  to  fulfil  the  precept,  "  Ye  shall  lay  up  these  wntls 
in  your  heart,"  he  lirst  twists  the  long  strap  three  times 
cloM  to  the  phylactef}',  forming  a  Shin,  which  sianda 
for  ^TO,  the  Almighty,  pronouncing  the  following  bene- 
diction :  "  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  Ciod.  King  of  the 
universe,  who  hast  sanctilietl  us  with  thy  command- 
ments aud  enjoined  tis  to  put  on  the  phylacteries."  He 
then  twists  the  long  leather  strap  seven  times  around 
the  arm  {in  the  form  of  two  Skivt,  one  with  three 
prongs  and  the  other  with  four),  and  puts  nn  the  phy- 
lactery on  the  head,  placing  it  exactly  in  the  centre 
between  the  eyes,  so  as  to  touch  the  spot  where  the  hair 
begins  to  grow,  and  before  he  secures  it  pronounces  the 
following  benediction:  "Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 
<iod,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with 
thy  commandments,  slid  enjoined  up<>n  un  the  command 
about  the  phylacteries;"  and  immediately  after  adjust- 
ing it  says,  **  Bleaaed  be  the  nam*  of  the  glofy  of  hia 
kingdom  forever  and  ever"  (Staimonides,  lad  Ha-Che- 
mka,llikhoth  TephUliii,iv,b),  He  then  winds  the  end 


of  the  long  leather  strap  three  tunea  aroand  his  middk 
linger,  and  the  remainder  around  the  hand,  ssjing, '  I 
will  betroth  thee  unto  me  forever,  yea,  I  will  belnitli 
thee  unto  me  tu  righteousueas  and  in  judgment,  snd  ui 
loving-kindness,  and  in  mercv,  and  thou  ahalt  knam  lIm 
Lunl"(Uos.ii,19). 

There  is  no  special  canoo  about  the  sue  of  the  bom 
(ST^S)  which  contain  the  slips,  and  tbua  cooitituif 
tbe  phylacteries.  They  are  generally  made  an  iik-fa 
aud  a  hair  square,  and  are  worn  during  muming  pram, 
except  on  Sabbath  and  ftalival^  because  these  dan  be- 
ing thraiselvea  a  aign  (niM)  Feqiiire  no  other  ago  « 
pledge  (HaiiDOnides,  ibirf.  iv,  10).  The  pious  Jews  «be 
are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  meditatioiK. 
also  wear  them  during  these  hallowed  engagetncnu; 
they  make  the  phylacteries  a  little  larger  than  the 
onlinary  ones  to  give  mure  space,  and  hence  xaon  6a- 
linctiiess  to  every  letter  and  word  composiog  tbe  wnt- 
ing  inside,  and  walk  with  the  phylacteries  on  from  oot 
place  to  another.  The  hypocrites  among  the  HiariMO 
imitated  thu^  and  made  their  phylacteries  more  Ibn 
ordinarily  large,  ao  as  to  make  them  cunaptcuoiu  aait 
risible  to  any  one  at  a  distance,  thereby  to  indicate  tbn 
they  were  praying  or  in  holy  mcdiiatinn,  which  aor 
Saviour  rebnitcit  (Matt,  xxiii,  &).  If  the  phylacicriH 
are  written  by  an  iiilidel  they  must  be  burned;  and  if 
written  by  a  Samaritan,  an  informer,  a  slave,  a  wonn, 
or  a  minor,  they  are  unlawful  and  must  be  shot  vp 
(Haimonides,  MI.  i,  18).  Tbe  Sadducees  wore  tbe 
phylacteries  on  the  forehead  or  brow,  and  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand  (Haimonides,  tM/.  iv,  8). 

8.  Oriffin  and  Dtrign  of  the  Pkylatierir*.— it  is  tke 
unanimous  voice  of  Jewish  tradition  ihat  tbe  phylac- 
teries are  enjoined  in  Exod.  xiii,  9,  16;  Dent,  ri,  8;  xi, 
18.  It  is  true  that  Raahbaro  and  Aben-Kxra  (oa  ¥mA. 
xiii,  9),  who  are  followed  by  De  Lyra,  Calvin,  biibsp 
Patrick,  H.  Micbaelis,  KcD,  etc,  take  ihe  passages  in 
question  in  a  figurative  sense.  But  against  thn  ibe  ad- 
vocates of  the  usage  urge  that — (1.)  It  ts  inconceivable 
that  the  same  declaration  should  be  used  lour  tioM 
figuratively,  there  being  no  parallel  for  such  a  mtft 
throughout  the  whole  Pentateuch.  (2.)  In  two  «atM 
out  of  the  four  (Deut.  vt,  9;  :ti,  30),  tbe  injimctin  i( 
immediately  followed  hy  the  command  about  tke 

which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  literal  [tveHor- 
ZAii],  and  it  is  against  all  sonnd  ndes  of  exegnis  lo 
take  one  command  in  a  liguralive  and  the  other  id  s 
literal  sense.  (3.)  In  every  one  of  the  four  instanca 
wherein  the  injunction  is  given,  the  expreasioa  nx  ii 
used,  which  in  nil  other  paasages  of  Scripture  iovariiblr 
denotes  a  vi»ibl«  tiifn,  given  either  to  attest  an  event  or 
doctrine  stated  in  the  foregoing  passage,  or  to  serve  at  s 
remembrance.  Now,  on  the  aupposition  that  tbe  vhcfe 
commandment  ia  to  be  taken  figuratively,  it  would  be 
no  aign  whatever,  and  the  term  ^in=T^  could  not  hate 
been  substituted  for  the  technical  espnwioB  HBSTf. 
as  it  ia  in  Exod.  xiii,  9.  (4.)  The  emd  of  tbe  cxtenui 
action  enjoined  in  the  first  clause  of  Exod.  xiii,  9  is  in- 
me«)iately  introduced  in  the  aeeond  cbnae  by 
"  that  the  law  of  the  Lord  may  be  Id  thy  mouth wbere- 
as,  as  rhtUppsohn  rightly  remarks,  the  umple  conjanc- 
tion  1  would  be  required  if  tbe  preceding  words  hod  the 
same  internal  figurative  meaning.  (6.)  It  was  a  com- 
mon custom  in  ancient  days  for  those  who  engaged  in 
mtlitarj'  ser\'ice,  or  devoted  themselves  to  tbe  wonbip 
of  a  special  deity,  to  be  marked  either  on  tbe  forehead 
or  on  the  hand,  or  on  both  (V eget.  de  MUit.  ii,  b ;  Herott. 
ii,  113;  Liician,/)r5yr./>ea,G9;  ^ni/. Ar<.viL381sq.l. 
Thus  the  high-priest,  as  being  especially  consecrated  lu 
the  service  nf  Jehovah,  had  inscribed  in  the  plate  na 
the  front  of  his  head  "  Holiness  to  the  1-ord"  (Exoi 
xxviii,3C),  the  ordinar}'  servants  of  JcliDvah  were  com- 
manded to  have  a  mark  (Bzek.  ix.  4, 6) ;  and  at  the  in- 
gathering of  Israel  we  are  UAA  that jeven  the  bone* 
shall  have  writ|t|^„$yi99y  ttcrOmieoliMM  to  ibi 
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LjtT  (Zeeh.  xiv,  SO);  while  the  wonhlppen  ttt  the 
bnR  ne  tcpmeatctt  as  bearing  his  inscription  on  thew 
fnRbMdtaiid  ■nm(Hev. vii,3;  xiii,16-l8i  xiT,9^Il; 
xn,  3;  xiz,  SOj  xx,  4).  The  Moslems,  Nuuirieh  aiul 
Bnlswln  Arabs,  to  tbe  pnsent  day,  either  tie,  or  have 
uooMd,  on  their  hands  and  rwrebeads  select  passages 
of  the  Konm.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  Mosaic 
Uw,  which  furbids  tattooing  (Lev.  xix,  2tt),  should  ap- 
propriate, for  t  be  service  of  the  Most  High,  the  innocent 
itA  gcaenlly  pnniling  custoin,  wliicb  the  lawgiver 
esdd  not  endkate,  trf  wearing  omamenu  and  tokens, 
with  iiucriptiuna  declaring  that  tbej  belonged  to  Jeho- 
nli,and  tliat  the  Lord  is  their  Redeemer.  This  uni- 
rmsl  custocn  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  argument  for 
Isking  the  injuiicuon  in  its  literal  senxe,  c%'en  if  we  had 
DM  the  suppvrt  uf  the  ancient  ^-ersions  and  the  undevi- 
rtingpncticr  ofthe  q:nagogue-,  and  be  it  remembeied 
that  even  the  iMducees,  who  rejected  traditkm  aoA 
adhered  to  tlie  atmiile  meaning  of  the  law,  also  wore 
phylecteriei.  As  to  the  phtaee  ^ab  nib  bs  03(13 
(Pm.  iiif  8,  eta),  which  U  ficquenUr  qwited  in  support 
uf  the  iptritual  meaning,  it  must  be  observetl  that  it  too 
it  to  be  taken  litnally,  inasmuch  as  nib  does  not  de- 
pot* lit  nrtemal front  aftkt  bnati,  but  the  taikt  which 
tbe  anrients  wore  on  their  hearts.  It  is  the  same  as 
OpSB,  which  so  rrai|iiently  oooun  in  the  Miahna  (conp. 
Mm,  xidr,  7),  and  whidt  the  Gneki  called  ttivtU, 
aad  the  Roman*  AMsAunt.  Thta  faUef,wlieivmade  of 
nod,  was  called  mb  (Iaa.»x,8|  Habak.ii,S);  when 
of  netal,  it  was  termed  ("PbA  (Isa.  viii,  1),  and  when  it 
m  «r  stone  it  waa  denominated  S'*33M.  The  irgu- 
MM  of  Speoeer,  that  because  the  Sept.  rendcn  nillSIS 
li?  amiAnrrv,  and  not  ftrXacrqpur,  therefore  tbta  ver- 
■isn  did  ant  ondeiBtand  It  literally,  inter  eoa  (qni  le- 
gcB  iUam  senm  tantum  metaphoiico  exponendam  cen- 
facrott)  LXX  cam  prinua  notsjidi  veniaut,  qui  quod 
in  Hoiri  est  riBSIB  Ipai  non  fiXacrqpta  >ed  Aoe^tvra 
tmtulenint"  iDe  lAg.  HArctor.  rtimtL  lib.  ir,  c  2),  ig- 
mn*  the  fact  that  fvXwrvpui  iaa  term  which  obtained 
•t  a  BUKh  bier  period  as  an  equivalent  Air  ^^bsP.  Jo- 
sqihna,  too,  who  like  all  the  andent  and  modem  Jews 
lakes  the  injunction  litei^y,  doe*  not  render  DlBBia 
bjr  fu\a£TtifMa  (Am,  \v,  9i,  18).  The  fact  is,  that  in 
wry  early  days  there  was  no  tixed  and  technical  terra 
for  thow  frontlets.  Hence  Herzfeld  (Gftch.  tin  I'olkts 
Itrml,i\,tlA)  has  pointe<t  nut  that  the  phylacteries  are 
meant  in  2  Kings  xi,  13,  where  the  high-priest  is  said 
tft  bare  put  upon  Joash  "the  crown  and  the  H^TS;" 
and  Duschak  (JotephvM  uitd  die  Trtiditwn,  p.  85)  sup- 
poses that  the  TtpkiUift  are  meant  by  HH'n  (Isa. 
Tiii,  l€).  The  injunction  about  the  phylacteries  was  so 
generally  nbserved  among  the  Jews  after  the  Babylo- 
nisn  captivity,  that  the  writen  of  them  ftwind  it  a  most 
Iwatirc  basiucas.  Hence  we  are  told  that  "  twenty- 
faar  fast  days  were  ordained  by  the  Great  Synagi^ue, 
in  onWr  that  the  writers  of  the  ccrolls  of  the  law,  the 
phTlacterics,  and  the  ntezusahs,  might  not  grow  rich, 
iaamiKh  u  they  were  not  allon-ed  to  write  tfaem  on 
tbtse  daj-s"  (Pttaehim,  fiO  b).  In  hnrmoity  with  the 
Mgn  of  the  phylacteries,  Maimonidcs  propounds  their 
■iil^,«hcn  he 'remarks:  "Tbe  sacred  Influence  of  the 
pbjrlaetcriea  is  very  great ;  for  as  long  as  one  wears  them 
M  hu  beai)  and  arm  he  is  obliged  to  be  meek,  God- 
fcaiiiig,  mnsi  not  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  awpy  by 
lasghter  or  idle  talk,  nor  indulge  in  evil  thoughts;  bat 
n«M  turn  his  attention  to  the  words  of  truth  and  up- 
rigbmcw"  (Kitto),  Nevertheless,  tbe  fact  that  these 
•PTodagca,  being  regarded  more  or  less  in  the  light  of 
iMlett,  engender  nprntiUoi,  has  led  interpreters  gen- 
Billy  to  view  the  Mend  ii^iuction  as  a  spiritual  or 
4(*>nttve  precept.  TMs  b  the  opinion  of  the  Karaites, 
Omiaa,  Sehtiu-  ~  194),  NoeenmUUer, 

llwgltnhtTg  '  noit  othcra.  In 


llatt.  xxiii,  5  only  they  are  called  ftdvexrf^,  eitbcv 
because  theA'  tended  to  promote  observance  of  tl»  law 
('(«  fivtffiJ^y  *X^'v  Tov  Utof',  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  e.  Tti/plL 
p.  206,  fur  which  reason  Luther  happily  renders  the 
word  by  Dmktftltl),  or  from  the  use  of  them  as  amu> 
let*  (Lat.  prabia,  Gr.  mptairra,  Grotiua  ad  Matt,  xxiii, 
5),  ^XaKTtjpiov  is  the  ordinary'  Greek  word  for  an  am- 
ulet (Flntarcli,  it,  878,  B,  where  ^vX.  =  the  Roman  bulla), 
and  is  used  appartmtb/  with  this  meaning  by  a  Greek 
translator  (Esek.  xiii,  18)  for  r'tPOS,  cuxhions  (Rosen- 
mHller,  Sckol.  sd  loc  i ;  Schleusncr,  I^x,  m  N.  T,). 
Jerome  (on  Matt,  xxiii,  6)  8b>-8  they  were  thus  used  in 
his  day  by  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Indians,  and 
condemns  certain  Christian  "  muliercKls"  for  similarly 
using  the  Gospels  ("parvula  evangelia,"  ^ifiXta  fiiKpa, 
Chrys.)  as  irtpiafiftara,  e.ipectally  the  Pnioem.  to  St. 
John  (comp.  Chrj-sosL  //oni,  in  Afnn.  73).  The  Koran 
and  other  sacred  bonks  are  applied  to  the  same  purpose 
to  this  day  (Hoitinger,  /litt.  Orifnt.  i,  8,  p.  301 ;  Ife  nv- 
iNMts  Orifttt,  xvti  M(. ;  "  The  nunt  esteemed  of  all  Che- 
gaba  is  a  Mflshaf,  or  copy  nf  the  Konii,"  Lane,  Atod. 
^9lfPf'  it  ^)-  ^^'■liRer  even  snppnsea  that  ph.vlacter> 
ies  were  deaigne«l  lo  snpersole  ttiiM  smnlers,  the  we  of 
which  had  been  already  learned  by  the  Israelites  in 
Egj'pL  See  Amulet.  There  was  a  spurious  bonk 
called  Phg/iid.  Angtiorvm,  where  pope  (ielasinx  evi- 
dently understood  the  word  to  mean  "amulets,"  for  he 
retnaAs  that  Phyladeria  ought  rather  to  be  ascrilied 
to  devils.  In  this  sense  they  were  expressly  forbiilden 
by  pope  Gregory  ('^K  qui*  . . .  phylacierib  usus  nierit, 
anathema  sit,"  Sixt.  Seneiiais,  hM.  Sanrt.  p.  tfi;  comp. 
Can.  86,  Concil.  Laod.). 

The  expression  "  they  make  broad  their  phylacteries" 
(wXarifvovm  rd  pvX.  avruv,  MatL  xxiii,  5)  refers  not 
so  much  lo  the  phylactery  itself,  which  seems  to  havo 
been  of  a  prescribed  breadth,  as  to  the  case  (HX^Xp)  in 
which  tbe  parchment  was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees 
(among  their  other  pretentious  customs,  Mark  vii,  S,  4 ; 
Luke  v,  88,  etc)  made  as  conspicuous  an  they  could 
(Reland,  .-In/t^.iiid,  16).  Misled  probably  by  the  term 
irXarvvowxi,  and  by  the  mention  of  the  nX^X,  or  fringe 
(Numb.  XV,  88,  Sept.  cXwir/ta  vaxiv^ivov  iwi  rd  xpav' 
irt&i  rwv  WTtptrftw)  in  connection  with  them,  Epi- 
phaniuB  says  that  they  were  rXirta  a^para  iropf  i-poCf 
like  the  Roman  latidaw,  or  the  stripes  on  a  Dalmatic 
cloak  (rd  li  vtiftara  riis  iropfiipa^  ^vXatrripia  titiidaatv 
01  ^Kpi^ftivot  fiiTovofidttiv,  c.  Har.  i,  38 ;  Sixt.  Sen. 
L  c).  He  says  that  these  parple  stripes  were  woni  by 
the  Pharisees  with  fringes,  and  four  pomegranaies,  that 
no  one  might  touch  them,  and  hence  he  derives  their 
name  (Reland,  A  vtiq.  ii,  9, 15).  But  that  this  is  an  error 
is  clearly  shown  by  Scaliger  {Kknck.  Triiter.  viii,  66 
sq.).  It  is  said  that  the  Pharisees  wore  them  always, 
whereas  the  common  people  only  used  them  at  prayers, 
because  they  were  considered  to  be  even  holier  than  tbe 
^^X,  or  golden  plate,  on  the  priest's  tiara  (Exod.  xxviii, 
36),  since  that  had  the  sacred  name  once  engraved,  bnt 
in  each  of  the  Tephillin  the  tetragrammaton  recurred 
twenty-three  tiroes  (Caipzov,  Ajqh  Critic.  IM).  Again 
the  Pharisees  wore  the  (rphillah  above  the  elbow,  but 
the  Saddueees  on  the  palm  of  tbe  hand  (Goodwyn,  L  c). 
The  modem  Jews  only  wear  them  at  roonting  prayers, 
and  sometimes  at  noon  (Leo  of  Modena,  /.  c).  In  otir 
Lonl's  time  they  were  worn  by  all  Jews,  except  the 
Karaites,  women,  and  slaves.  Bnrs,  when  (at  the  age 
of  thirteen  yeara  and  a  day)  they  liccome  H^XD  "^33 
(sons  of  the  commandments),  were  bound  to  wear  tbem 
{Baba  Btrac.  ful.  22, 1,  in  GlossA),  and  therefore  they 
may  have  been  used  even  by  our  Lord,  as  he  merely 
discountenancetl  their  abntt.  The  enggeation  waa  made 
by  Scaliger  {L  c),  and  led  to  a  somewhat  Idle  contro- 
versy. Lightfoot  {Ror.  flebr.  ad  Matt,  xxiii,  b)  and 
Otho  {Lex.  Jtab.  p.  6fi6)  agree  with  Scaliger,  but  Carp- 
tov  (4c.)  and  others  strongly  deny  itjfromjuMief 
that  tbe  entifc  use  vt  ph^idtetMyAow^ftti^tvnor. 
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The  rabblni  even  declared  that  God  wore  them,  ugping 
fnino  Ina.  Ixii,  8;  Detit.  xxsiii,  S;  In.  xUx,  16.  Per- 
b«|M  thu  was  a  pious  Traud  lu  iuculcate  their  uie;  or  it 
may  have  had  some  royuic  me«iiin({  {Zohar,  pt.  ii,  TuL 
2;  Carpzov,  /.  c),  but  the  rabbiiu  diupproved  the  ap- 
plication of  them  tn  charm  wounds  or  to  lull  children 
to  sleep  (/i/.  'ifiSj  Uaimanides.  Ve  JAtl,  ii).  He 
who  wore  them  was  supposed  to  pnlotig  his  days  (Isil 
xxxviii,  16),  but  be  who  did  not  was  doomed  to  per- 
ditlofi,  Miice  he  thereby  broke  eitcht  affirmative  precepts 
(Maimonidex,  TtphU,  iv,  26),  We  have  a  specimen  of 
this  style  of  interpretation  in  the  curiotm  literaliam  of 
Kimchi's  comment  on  Psa.  i.  2.  Starting;  the  olijection 
that  it  is  impossibte  to  meditate  in  (iud's  law  day  and 
night,  because  of  sleep,  domestic  cares,  etc.,  he  answers 
that  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  text  it  is  sufficient  to  wear 
UjMm»!  In  spile  of  theseoonuderatkms,  JuAtiu  (Mul. 
c,  Trgph,  V,  c,\  Chrysustom,  Kutbymius,  Theophylact, 
and  many  modems  (Baumgarten,  Comm.  i,479;  Winer, 
s.  V.  PbylacL),  prefer  the  literal  meaning.  It  rests,  there- 
fore, with  them  to  account  for  the  entire  absence  of  all 
allusion  to  phylacteries  in  the  0,  T.  The  passages  in 
Proverbs  (ut  sup.)  contain  no  such  reference,  and  in 
Eaek.  xxiv,  17,  ~MB  means  not  a  phylactery  (as  Jarchi 
Bays),  bnt  a  Inrban  (Oesen.  Thetaur.  p.  1089). 

4.  LileriUurr. — Besides  the  authors  already  quoted 
(%xL  Senensts,  Reland,  lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Carpzov, 
Hottinger,  <ioodwyn,  RosenmOHer,  etci),  see  the  follow- 
ing, tn  whom  th^  refer:  Surenhusius,  Sfithna  ad  Tract, 
htraehittk,  p.  8,  9;  Beck,  De  Judaonm  ligamtntia  prt- 
entirU,  and  />e  uau  Pkglact.  (1679);  Basnage,  Hut.  dfg 
Jnif*,  V,  xii,  1*2  sq. ;  Brannins,  Dt  Vat.  Sacerd.  p.  7  sq, ; 
Itiixbtrf,  Sgnaff.  .fud.  p.  170  sq.;  Maimonides,  Yad  Iltt' 
ciitk.  p.  2,  3;  Ugolino,  De  PhylaeUr.  Heftrteor.  \a  The- 
iiiitr,  torn,  xxi ;  Tuwnley,  Retuont  for  Ikf  iMiet  of  Mo- 
art,  p.  3o0 ;  UtKlenschata,  GoUadimilt,  Verfimmg  d. 
./ttdrn,  IT,  Id  sq. ;  Umpp^  De  PhgUtcl.  (Leips,  1706)  -, 
Otko,  Ur.  BtMiM.  p.  766;  Wageiiseil,  Sota,  e.  U,  p.  897 
M). ;  .SiMJucor,  Oe  l^.  Ilebr.  IV,  i-vii ;  Herzfeld,  Gt$ch.  d. 
JhiK  ii,  223  sq. ;  the  Dtrwh  ha-Chiij/im  (Vienna.  18fi9), 
|).2lw[.;  Iiochmuth,in  Ben  Ckmanga,p.Hbi  and  the 
mnn<i);TS|ihM  cited  by  Volbcding,  Ittdex  Prvffrantmatum, 
p,  1*),    Sec  Kkostlkt. 

Phyllobolia  (from  fvWov,  a  ^ec/,  and  jiaWm, 
to  tkrow),  a  cuAtom  which  existed  among  the  ancient 
heathen  nations  of  throwing  flowers  and  leaves  on  the 
tombs  of  the  dead.  The  Greek  was  placed  on  his  fu- 
nend  bed  as  if  asleep,  wearing  a  white  robe  and  gar- 
land, the  pnrpte  pall  half  hidden  liy  numerous  chapleti^ 
and  BO  was  carried  out  to  his  burial  before  the  dawn  of 
day.  The  Kumans,  deriving  the  custom  from  the  Greeks, 
oovereil  the  bier  and  the  funeral  pile  with  leaves  and 
flowers.  It  is  not  an  unfrequent  custom  in  different 
parte  of  England  iu  our  day  to  8[Head  Aowers  on  and 
•lound  the  body  when  comhiitUng  it  to  the  coffin.  In 
Wales  also,  when  the  body  ia  interred,  fematea  hasten 
with  their  aprons  full  of  flowers  to  plant  them  on  the 
grave.  The  practice  of  connecting  flowers  with  the 
dead  seems  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity, 
for  an  Egyptian  of  hif;h  rank  was  wont  to 
be  carrietl  to  his  sepulchre  in  a  sarcophagus 
adorned  with  lotus,  bad  bis  tomb  decked  with 
wreaths,  and  his  mummy-case  painted  with 
acacia  leaves  and  flowers.  The  use  oit  the 
flowers  on  such  nocasitnis  was  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  life  afier  death. 

Physician  (XBl,  rophi,  a  curer;  iarpot). 
Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  the  ancients 
generally,  medical  remedies  (Exod.  xxi,  19) 
were  early  (comp.  Pliny,  xxix,  6)  dispensed  by 
a  special  class,  who  probably  derived  their  skUl 
from  the  Egyptians  (<ren.  1, 1 ;  comp.  Herod,  ii, 
84:  iii,  1,129;  Diod. Sic i,fi2;  Diog.Laert.iii, 
8;  niny,  xxvi,3;  xxix,  80;  see  Spiengel,  ffr- 
tdddiie,  i,  62 ;  WOkinsra,  iii,  890),  who  were  fa- 


moot  for  th^  medidnea  (O^m.  iv,  SMI).  Tfarir  ail 
was  atfim  oiade  use  ot,  bs  aa>ong  oooiBon  people  at 
all  Hmeo,  fbr  auigeiy  aiul  in  «xtt«atdi|uHy  case%  aad 
medidnes  (Exod.  i,  1&:  the  "stoob,"  B?::?K,  thm 
spokm  of  were,  according  to  Geseniu^  Thrs,  //»*.  p.  17, 
benches  or  seats  on  which  the  parturient  females  were 
seated ;  but  the  wnrd,  see  Sfudin  u.  Krit.  1SS4.  p.  81, 
626, 641 ;  1842,  p.  1048,  will  scarcely  bear  this  signillcs- 
rion.  see  Kwald,  Getch.  iir.  i,  481,  and  Lengeriie,  Krmtu, 
p.  387)  were  regularly  employed  (see  Kail.  ab^trtricA. 
mtitrum  ffebr.  in  jUi).  Hamb.  1746).  In  later  times  He- 
brew pmcriptions  obtained,  which  the  prophets 
times  applied  (S  Kings  iv,31;  v,  10;  viii,7;  xx,7;  In. 
xxxviii;  which  cases,  although  miraculoaa,  evince  the 
custom  of  seeking  relief  fVom  that  class  of  peranis) ; 
mostly  for  vrlernal  injuries  or  complaints  (Iks.  i,  6: 
Eiek.xxx,21;  2  Kings  viii,  29:  ix,  15),  but  someiimM 
for  internal  maladies  (2  Chmn.  x\*i,  12),  and  even  tor 
mental  diseases  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16;  comp,  Josephas,  Jsr. 
viii,  2, 6) ;  but  these  never  reached  any  extensile  degice 
of  science  (see  Buxtorf,  I^.  Chald.  s.  v.  KB^).  The  re- 
sort to  physicians  was  very  general  before  and  especially 
after  the  exile  (2  Chmn.  xvi,  12;  Jer.  vili,  32;  Sir. 
xxxviii.  1 ;  Hark  v,  26 ;  comp.  Luke  iv,  23 ;  v.  81 ;  viii, 
48;  aee  JoaephtiB,  IKar, ii, 8,6;  Donghlai  ^aafnt.ii, 
S&X  and  eventually  medical  practitioners  couM  be  fiamd 
even  in  the  smaller  cities  the  land  (Jnsephus,  t.i/f, 
72;  comp.  <4nr.  xiv,  18, 10).  Their  renoedic*  cuntasted 
mostly  in  salves  (especially  6u/(aM,  Jer.  viii,  22;  xlri, 
II;  li,8;  comp.  Prosp.  Alpin.  ^a/.  .f.^- 118  si|.;  nrotf, 
Luke  X,  84;  Minima,  Sa^.  xiv,  4;  iikctuding  the  m1- 
bath,  Josephus,  Wtir,  i,  38,  5 ;  Mishna,  Bernehoth.  i.  2), 
leaves  (Ezek.  xlvii,  12),  plasters  (e.  g.  of  Jig*,  2  Kings 
XX.  7;  comp.  Pliny,  xxiii,  68;  Strabo,  xv,  713),  and 
bathing  in  mineral  springs  (Jooephns,  jlaf.  xvii,  6,2: 
Life,  16;  War,  i,  38,  5;  ii,  21,  6;  comp.  John  v,  i},  w 
in  flowing  streams  (2  Kings  v,  10).  Inlrmai  nostrum 
are  again  and  again  recommended  iu  the  Talmud  (see 
the  Mishna,  Sabb.  xiv,  8;  xxii,6;  Jtma,  viii,  6);  in 
the  Old  Test,  honey  only  is  mentioned  (Prov.  xri,  24), 
which  still  holds  a  conspicuous  place  among  medieal 
compounds  in  the  East.  Specimens  of  the  Jewish  pie- 
script  ions  may  be  seen  in  Lightfoot  on  Mark  v,  26  (the 
formula  or  "  Re^pe"  is  ^n^^^).  Surgical  operations  an 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna  (^oUl  xxii,6;  CMns,  xii. 4; 
comp,  Sabb.  vi,  b).  Great  eniative  vinne  was  attnb. 
uted  to  amul^  (Mishna,  &iUl  vi,  2, 10),  incaniatioaih 
charms,  the  toueb  of  certain  individuda,  and  other  mt- 
perslitions  of  a  like  character  (2  Kings  v,  11  [comp. 
Ro«enmUller,jVatyfliiliii,2273;  Josephus,  ^aH  Tiii,5); 
especially  in  cases  of  hypochondria  or  suppoeed  demo- 
niacal possession.  See  Amulet;  D.«xoxiAr.  Tha 
priests  (Luke  xvii,  14)  were  appointed  by  the  law  (Lev. 
xii-xv)  the  dvU  health-wardena,  not  so  much  for  tbe 
cure  0  for  the  impection  of  the  nek,  or  of  persons  sas- 
pected  of  certun  maladies,  and  the  instractioiis  given 
to  them,  especially  leapectiDg  endemic  dieeaaes,  exhibit 
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1  rrrr  carafal  olwerratkm,  and  aflbrd  ipt  and  accnrate 
^■IMiM.  HtK  Lwiwwy;  FLABUtL  Koc  tb«  x^icata 
ibeAwlvo,  who,  in  coiuequeooe  of  beins  obli^  (o  pcr- 
btm  tbeir  Mtn-iees  buefuot,  were  often  li&bk  to  catcit 
tM  (wc  Kali,  De  morbit  tatxrtiututit  V.  T.  Hafo.  1745^, 
■  ffKcial  pbrsicUn  (inaiicv  cwoenrm)  wax  (iii  later 
tiiBta)  appoiiited  at  the  Tem[de  (Ligbtfoot,  p.  781). 
Th«  prie«u  mint  have  obtained  oonaiderable  uiatoniical 
li[Mwle«l«e  (comp.  tbe  Talmudic  abstract  on  o»te<i]<>gy 
■■  the  UiahuB,  Okofvtk,  i,  8)  from  the  daily  sUu^'btcr 
tfthe  ammal  sacrifices.  On  the  rabject  generally,  m-o 
Rin>ef.  Dit*.  de  Hatu  nuedicvta  ap.  vet.  Kbr.  (Vitek 
1"^);  LimlliDger,  De  Uebr.  wt.  arU  meAco  (1774) ;  ■ 
^irtngtl,  Ih  mediciitn  Ehraor.  diu.  {Hal.  1789) ;  «imi>. 
Selmidi'*  BibL  Mtdicus  (TUIL  1743) ;  alau  NorberK, 
*ifJidiui  Ariibum  fin  hi*  0]»uc.  aead.  iii,  404  aq.); 
WuRilcrtnr.  RMitek-talmuducke  MtduAt  (Kiga,  IS&S). 
See  If  EbiciiiB. 

The  Mpeistitious  credulity  of  modem  Orientals  a»  to 
cuiatire  means  is  pmvcrttial,  and  has  been  noticed  by 
tQ  tr»*eller».  The  Arabs  are  ready  to  put  faith  in  al- 
m*i  any  Frank  an  a  prufessional  "  medicine  man"  or 
LiUm  (literally  "wise  man"),  as  they  term  all  physi- 
rUns,  Preecriptiuns  of  aD  sorts  are  at  once  taken  by 
rbem,  however  absurd;  but  they  are  generally  unwill- 
ii^  to  exercise  the  pattenec,  care,  self-iestnint,  and  e»- 
[ecisllT  the  cteanriims  necesBary  to  a  real  cure.  They 
t\?ea.  sudden  and  imme<liate  restoration,  and  invaria- 
bl_T  prefer  cTttraoidinarj'  to  simple  remedies.  All  (his  is 
ia  keeping  with  the  supernatural  character  of  the  no»- 
inuiM  ordinarily  employed  by  them.  Indeed,  fatalism 
fani%  tbe  basis* of  Mohammedanism,  a  resort  to  direct 
■firine  power  might  uaturally  be  expected.  See  Su- 
nmvnas. 

"It  is  a  rery  prevalent  notion  among  the  Christians 
of  luirofte  that  (he  Muslims  are  enemies  lo  almost  every 
tnnch  of  knowledge.  This  is  an  erroneous  idea ;  but  it 
IS  true  that  their  snnlies,  in  the  present  age,  are  confined 
within  Tcnr  narrow  limits.  Very  few  of  them  study 
nKrftdne,  cbemistiy  (for  our  first  knowledge  of  which 
>e  are  indebted  to  tbe  Arabs),  the  roathemattc^  or  as- 
iraemy.  Tbe  Egyptian  medical  and  surgical  practi- 
tnen  ate  mostly  barbers,  miserably  ignorant  of  tbe 
aneaees  which  tboy  p^ofes^  and  unskilful  in  tlieir  piao- 
liee;  partly  in  ctmsequence  of  their  being  prohibited  by 
their  leligioii  from  availing  themselves  of  the  advantage 

diMKting  human  bodies.  But  a  number  of  young 
nm.  natives  of  Egypt,  are  now  receiving  European  in- 
Kractiun  in  medidne,  anatomy,  Mfgeiy,  and  other  sd- 
roce^W  the  service  of  the  govemment.  Many  of  the 
Egypliaiw,  jn  itlnesa,  neglect  medical  aid,  pUcin^  ttieir 
whole  reliance  on  Providence  or  charms.  Alchemy  is 
Dm  itadicd  in  this  country  than  pure  cliemistr^-,  and 
Mndogy  mora  tfaao  astrMMnDy"  (Lane,  Mod.  At/gpt. 
i,»9). 

PhyaiogDOmy  (from  fiWic,  nuture,  and  yvHiiov, 
am  miex'),  a  method,  rather  than  a  science,  of  discover- 
iflf;  tbe  human  character  by  means  of  tbe  features,  es- 
ptoaUy  of  tbe  oouDtenance.  To  some  extent  this  is 
imtinctirely  [HBCtked,aa  all  have  learned  to  read  t  he 
mttlIll^^  language  of  tbe  tones,  expreanon,  gesture,  etc, 
which  spofitaneonsly  accompany  our  emotions.  'I'here 
ciD  be  no  doubt  also  that  pasNons  or  states  of  mind  ha- 
MuMlly  indulged  imprint  themselves  upon  the  liiiea- 
■aenu  of  the  face,  and  so  become  an  indication  of  char- 
acter. But  when  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  invariaUy 
the  ose,  and  that  it  may  be  radoeed  to  lixed  rules  cdT 
BMrpieUtion  which  wlU  serve  as  an  unerring  guide, 
tb«  imodple  becomes  proverbially  Jecepiive.  Lavater 
B  Mpecialir  famous  for  his  fanciful  scheme  on  this  basis ; 
■ad  by  Cainpe  the  so-called  "facial  angle"  was  relied 
ofi  lor  detetminiug  the  conoparatire  intellectual  capaci- 
It  sf  individuals ;  but  expeiience  has  demonstrated  the 
Ulaey  of  all  aneb  arbiirary  systems  of  physiognomy. 

nftiaiotf  (Aom  fimt,  matmrtf  and  X^yoc*  a 
iumt),  tlw  aeiean  «rthe  aainil  conatiliition,  cape- 


cialty  in  man^  This  branch  of  Belf>knowkdga  b  evi- 
dentiy  of  the  highest  temporal  impoHance,  and  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  practice  of  medlciue.  Hudem  educa- 
tion has  lecogntsed  its  claims  by  incorporating  it  among 
the  common-school  studies;  and  few  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration, it  is  hoped,  will  be«>  ignorant  as  to  labor  under 
the  popular  delusions  and  stipcTSi  Itiutts  to  which  its  ne^ 
lect  in  former  ages  has  led, 

Piaggla.  Tkhamo  or  Erabmo  (also  called  T«ramo 
di  ZiHigli)f  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  ZoagH,  in 
the  (leiioese  state,  near  the  bi^inning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  |-nptl  of  Lmlovico  Brea,  and  painted  at 
(leuua  in  1547.  In  cimj  unci  ion  with  Antonio  Semini 
he  painted  several  picUircs  fur  the  churches  at  Genoa, 
tbe  moot  esteemed  of  which  is  an  altar-piece  of  the 
MnHyrdiim  !•/  Sf.  .-iitdtm,  in  the  church  that 
saint.  '  IjiiizI  I'liglily  eommends  this  work,  and  aars, 
"Nwie  can  wituess  this  very  beautiful  altar-piece 
without  seeing  traces  of  Brne's  style,  already  en- 
larged and  changcil  into  one  more  modem."  He  abn 
painted  several  ]>ieces  by  himself,  at  Genoa  and  at 
Chiarari. 

Fiales,  Jban  Jaoqubs,  a'Frcnch  canonist,  was  bom 
in  1720  at  Mur-de-Barrea  (Aveyron).  Being  received 
as  a  lawyer  in  the  Pariiament  of  Paris  (1747),  he  formed 
a  connection  with  Claude  Uey,  one  ot  tbe  supporters  of 
Jansenism,  and  both  gave  a  great  number  of  oooaalia- 
tions  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  affiurs  of  tbe 
appellants.  While  o'ne  treated  of  the  great  qnestiom 
of  puUic  law  and  jurisdiction,  tbe  other  gave  himself 
entirely  to  practice  reUting  to  benefices.  Although  Pi- 
ales  lost  his  sight  in  1768,  he  lost  nothing  of  hia  leal 
for  the  cause  which  he  mainuined,  and  M.  Dupin  says, 
"  There  is  no  counsellor  in  the  world  who  dictated  mora 
coBBulutiona."  He  died  in  Paris  Aug.  4, 1789.  Un- 
foreseen changes  in  ecdesiaMicol  matters  have  randered 
bis  works  useless ;  they  are,  Traife  de  la  ColUiliou  dn 
BMifica  (Par.  17H  and  1765,  5  vols.  l%tan)%—De  /« 
Pruviaion  de  la  Cour  de  Rome  a  lilre  de  Prevention  {2 
vols.  ISmo) : — Be  Iti  Dieolittvm,  du  Dicolu  el  de*  Vu- 
cance$  depttin  Dittit  (8  vols.  12mo)  i—Ve  fExptctatm 
de*  Graduia  (1758,  6  vols.  IZmo):— A)es  Commmdn  et 
dee  ReeerBa  <^  %-«ls.  12mo)  -.—Dn  Jteparatione  rt  Se- 
eomtruOiont  det  Egtiset  (Par.  1762,4  vols.  12mo;  1788, 
S  vtila.  12roo,  ed.  given  by  Camus).  The  first  volume 
(the  only  one  which  appeared)  of  the  HiHoire  de  la 
Fete  de  la  Concrplinn  is  attributed  to  Piales.  See  Junr- 
nal  ChritieH  (1758  and  1759) ;  Camus  ct  Dupin,  BiUiotk. 
ehoine  de*  Lieret  de  Droit ;  llcot,  Mimoirea  EeeUt.  torn, 
iv;  Keller,  7>icf.  //m*.— Hoefer,  Xottv.  Biag.  GtMrale, 
xl,S2. 

Plane,  GtovAitxi  Maria  Dbllk  (called  //  MoHmt- 
rem),  a  Genoese  painter,  was  bom  at  Genua  in  the  year 
1660.  Aceoiding  to  Katti,  he  studied  under  Gin.  Bat- 
tisti  Gaidii,  whose  style  he  adopt«Hl,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  some  sjccellent  works  which  he  executed  for 
the  churches  at  Genoa,  but  more  by  the  excellence  of 
his  portraits.  Lanzi  highly  extols  bis  DrcoUation  tff 
8U  Ji'hH  lie  Biiptixt.  at  Sestri  di  Ponente.  He  also 
sars  that  he  was  |Mirti<ni)arly  excellent  in  p«irtmitB, 
and  that  Genoa  ix  full  of  his  works  in  tiiis  branch. 
J!e  was  bIik*' iuvitcil  In  Parma  and  Piacenza,  where 
he  fiiniished  the  court  with  portraits,  and  executed 
some  works  for  the  churches.  He  was  afterwards 
invite*!  to  Naples  by  king  Charles  of  Bourbon,  who 
appointed  him  his  painter,  with  a  liberal  pension, 
and  be  cootimwd  in  this  servioa  till  hia  death  in 
1745. 

Ptarlats  ia  the  name  of  a  Romui  Catbt^ie  order 
which  was  founded  by  St.  Joseph  Calaaanu  or  Calasan- 

tiu^  a  Spanish  nobleman  and  priest,  at  Rome  in  1607, 
and  was  approved  by  pope  Gregory  XV  in  1622  as  a 
congregation  of  regulated  clergy,  under  the  name  Pu- 
trtt  etAolttruM  piarvm  (Patkera  of  the  piont  aehoola). 
Paul  T  waa  the  first  pontiff  to  give  encQuragement  to 
.the  worjt  of  thU  now  «lebr|!^|i^CMk!)gJj^ 
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Cdaunu  labored  at  Home  only,  and  was  etr  remariuUj- 
Mieceaiful  in  getting  children  for  instruction  under  bim- 
iteir  and  hia  aanociatcB  that  his  work  vrw  gladly  accepted 
an  that  or  a  religious  order  by  162*2,  Calasanza  was  the 
tlmt  g«neral  of  i  lie  eungrcgatiun,  and  under  hia  manage- 
ment it  spread  thruugh  Poland,  tieniMny,  Italy,  ami 
Uher  countries  In  IHVO  the  I'larisu  had  B3  lioiiMa  in 
(jcrmany,  tS  in  Italy.  82  in  Hungary,  14  In  Foland,  and 
u  leut'llO  ill  Spain.  In  Italy  they  tuT-e  dnce  been 
iupprejoed ;  and  the  only  eountry  in  which  the  Piarista 
CMidutt,  at  present,  educational  institutions  of  note  is 
the  AuBtn>-Uungarian  monarchy.  In  Cis-Lithuanian 
Austria,  in  they  had  <t9  bouses  with  297  members; 
included  in  which  were  4  under-gymnaua.  The  Piarista 
take  besides  the  three  usual  rmrnastic  vowa,  a  fourth— 
that  of  free  inatmction  nf  youth.  Pope  Innocent  XII 
granted  them  the  privileges  of  the  Begging  Honks. 
Tbeir  dreas  ui  a  long,  black  coal,  like  the  overcoat  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  a  raanile  like  theirs.  At  the  head  of 
the  congregation  stands  the  general,  who  is  elected  for 
six  years,  and  to  whom  are  subject  the  generals  of  the 
(lifTercnt  Hucieiies  or  oountriet  in  which  the  order  pre- 
vails.  (J.H.W.) 

Piutrini,  GiovAitxi  DoMKMioo,  c  p^ter,  was 
bnm  at  Pistoja  about  170a  He  stwited  under  Car. 
IhiMileilo  Lnti  at  Florence,  and  afterwanla  went  to 
Ihnne,  where  he  dininguivhed  himself  by  paintings 
in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  in  Via  Lata;  in  which, 
according  to  Lanai,  he  rivalled  the  best  fiillowers 
of  Carlo  Maratti.  He  also  painted  some  works  for 
the  churches  in  his  native  city,  [lartieiilarly  in  La 
Ma«k>nna  della  Umilia,  where  Ite  filled  two  large 
afiaoei  with  picturea  illustrating  the  liistoiy  of  that 
church. 

Ptetti,  VHkHCtaca,  an  Italian  painter,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Fueadi,  bnm  at  Teglio,  in  the  Valteline,  in 
1660;  He  executed  many  works  fur  the  churches  In 
the  imghborhood,  «ik)  paiiiteil  much  fur  the  oolleo- 
tions. 

Piattoll,  Ga^ano.  a  Florentine  painter,  was  bom 
in  1703.  He  studied  under  Francesco  Biviern  at  Leg- 
horn. Lansi  says  he  is  particularly  extolled  for  (he 
excellence  of  his  portraits.  He  found  abundant  em- 
ployment at  Florence  in  that  branch  of  the  art,  and  was 
not  only  patronized  by  the  inhabitants,  but  was  em- 
ployed to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  foreign  mdnlity  who 
virited  that  city.   He  died  in  1770. 

Plassa,  Cob.  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
Venetian  achool,  waa  bom  at  Caatelfnmco  about  1600. 
He  was  the  nephew  and  pupU  of  Paolo  Piauea  (q.  v.), 
whom  be  accnmpanicd  to  Rone,  and  whose  style  he 
adopte<l,  though  somewhat  modified  by  an  attentive 
study  of  the  works  of  the  great  master?.  He  acquired 
distinction,  and  was  paintiiized  by  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, in  whose  aervice  he  contimied  many  years,  and 
receiveil  from  him  the  hnmir  of  knighthood.  He 
nftcrwanls  relumed  to  Venicf,  whore  he  executed 
some  works  for  the  chnrclipx,  the  bent  rf  which  is 
the  Miirriiigr  tit  Cumi,  in  the  church  ol  S.  Maria,  a 
grand  compiwitiiin  of  many  figures,  which  Lniizi  says 
is  one  of  the  best  works  in  the  place.  He  died  there 
in  1U70. 

Fiaua,  Carlo  Bartolom^o,  an  Italian  monk, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  here.  He  was  abbti  and 
counsellor  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and  pub- 
liabed  JJiarivm  Vatieanma  (Rome,  1667,  4to),  and  Jm 
Gerarekia  mrihalma  (ibid.  1708,  fol.).—Hoefer,jVQffr. 
Biog,  Ginitvle,  x1, 35. 

Plana,  Franceaco,  an  Italian  theohiglui,  was 
bom  in  Itnl'igiia  near  the  beginning  of  the  Ifitb  centnry. 
In  1424  he  look  the  diru  of  the  Dominicans,  and  dt»- 
tinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  the  science  of  canon 
Uw.  He  died  at  Riilogna  Dec.  17,  1460.  His  treatise 
De  rrttitutiombHa,  umrit  rt  txromntumciilimilHH  (Cre- 
mona, U7S,  ful.)  has  been  several  times  reprinted.  An- 


other, composed  by  him,  De  acta  matrimamdi,  iriuA 
contains  singular  opinions,  is  preserved  in  mamuci^ 
at  Leipeic — Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GiniraU,  xl,  35. 

Piasaa,  Oirolamo  Battolomfo,  an  Iialiin  Do- 
minican friar,  nourished  in  the  tint  half  of  ibr  18ih 
century.  He  was  highly  esteemevl  by  his  coreligioD- 
ists,  and  was  at  one  time  Judge  of  the  Inquisiiion.  Bot 
the  cnielty  and  injustice  of  the  Roman  Ultraroonltnisu 
cauaed  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Church  of  Bone  He 
went  over  to  England,  and  was  admitted  into  theChnch 
of  England.  He  taught  Italian  and  French  for  many 
years  at  Cambridge,  and  died  there  about  1746.  He  ie 
the  author  of  A  Short  and  True  Aceovnl  of  ike  /ajiri- 
nfion  and  Ut  Procfedingt,  aiit  is  PracHcrd  ta  //o/jr,  rtt 
forth  in  some  Particular  CatrM  (Engl,  and  Ft_  ImiA 
1722>.  See  Quetif  and  ^hard,  iScrgVws  onferii  JVh- 
dica/iontnii,  s.  v. 

Piazsa,  Paolo  (commonly  called  Padrt  Commo), 
WOB  bnm  at  Castetf^onoo,  in  the  Venetian  territnr,  in 
1667.  He  studied  under  the  younger  I'klma,  and  Bag- 
liont  commenda  him  as  one  of  his  best  pupili^  He  did 
not  follow  the  style  of  his  master,  but  adopted  one  of  ha 
own,  which,  though  not  distinguished  by  grpst  ripiroc 
energ}',  was  graceful  and  pleasing,  and  gained  him  so 
much  reputation  that  be  was  successively  employed  by 
pope  Paul  V,  the  emperor  Rudolph  11,' and  Ihe  doge 
Priuli.  He  executed  many  works,  both  in  oil  and  ftn- 
co,  for  the  churches  and  public  edifices  at  Rome,Ticnni. 
Venice,  and  other  places^  He  was  emplnyet)  scvtnl 
years  by  the  emperor  Rudolph.  Atnong  hin  \rrA 
works  are  the  IMtcmt  Jrum  Ihe  Crou  in  ihe  Ciin;>f- 
doglin,  ami  the  Hinluty  nf  Aniimi/  nwtl  {.'Iri^ini  in 
the  l^lonn  Ranghesc  at  Ititme.  ADer  l*iaaa  M 
ticquired  distlnrtinn,  he  Joineal  ibe  Capnrhin  (Hsi*, 
■ami  look  the  name  Poib^  Gutmo,  by  which  app^- 
Ution  he  is  usually  known.  He  died  at  Touce  in 
1621. 

Plaaietta,  Giovanni  Battista,  one  of  the  bmi 

celebrated  of  the  later  Venetian  painters,  was  bom  is 
1682.  According  to  Zanetti,  he  was  instructed  in  tht 
rudiments  of  the  art  by  his  father,  a  repniaUe  scnlpiff 
in  wood,  and  afterwards  became  the  pupil  of  AimK 
nio  HuUnari.  Hia  first,  style  was  distingiuebcd  tai 
a  clear  and  brilliant  tone  of  coloring,  but  on  vtstinp 
Bologna  he  employed  himself  with  Spagnoletto;  andtr 
diligently  studying  the  works  of  Guercino,  he  imiislrJ 
his  strong  contrasu  of  lights  and  »hadowB,  and  boWncn 
of  relief,  with  considerable  success.  Lansi  mvi  it  ii 
supposed  that  lie  had  long  ol»erved  the  effects  of  liclif* 
applied  to  statues  of  wood  and  images  of  wax,  sod  i-y 
this  means  he  was  enabled  to  draw  with  'canadenlble 
judgment  and  exact  preeinon  the  several  parti  Hut 
are  comprehended  in  the  shadowing :  owing  to  whi«h 
art  his  designs  were  eagerly  twiight  after,  and  hit  voiti 
repeatedly  ciigravetl  by  Fiiteri.  by  Pelli.  and  by  Mw 
naco,  besides  many  other  masters  in  tlerroany  rnJ 
elsewhere.  His  method  of  coloring,  however,  dimiii- 
isheil  in  a  great  meaaure  the  chief  merit  of  his  pictom. 
Hia  shades  hare  increased  and  changed,  his  lights  mA, 
and  his  tints  become  yellow;  so  that  there  remuas  v 
inharmonious  and  unformed  mass.  There  are  a  few  of 
his  pictnres  still  in  good  pre!>er\-ation :  as  the  Vtr^i' 
tiom  of  St.  John  the  Iiapli»l,  in  the  church  of  thst  siii> 
at  Padua,  placed  in  competition  with  those  of  the  firi 
artists  in  the  state, and  at  that  period  esteemed  bert 
all.  "  Yet  if  we  follow  him  cluwly  he  will  not  tsD  t> 
displeBM  lis  by  that  moootonoas  roloring  of  lakes  mhI 
yelkiwa,  and  that  rapidly  of  hand  railed,  by  Hxnr, 
spirit,  though  to  the  Judtcions  it  often  appears  negtrft. 
as  if  the  artist  were  desirous  of  abandoning  his  Is^ 
before  it  was  completed."  He  executed  many  clwik- 
drawings  which  were  greatly  valued.  He  also  etrhwl  ^ 
few  plates  from  his  own  designs.  He  died  ot  Vmitr  in 
1754.    See  Spooner,  .Bioj. //if/.«/r*e  Fine  i4rf»,ii,6W. 

PlMaal,  CALLtsra  an.  Italian  pwiter,  waa  bom  ii 
Lodi,  and  flour^^Q^t$)i©g4|^  appean  (hw 
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At  dale*  on  his  pictures.  According  to  Orttndi,  he 
*w  oot  of  the  tnoAt  succeasful  imitatora  uf  Tituii. 
Unii  nya  that  hb  picture  of  the  AstumpHon  of  Ike 
I  t/jM,  in  tbe  etilegiate  church  of  Codt^no,  is  worthy 
tf  my  of  the  diaciplM  of  Titian.  It  is  a  grant!  compo- 
Hituu,  conluiiing  dgana  of  the  apoattea,  ami  two  por- 
trtiu  tif  the  Marcheal  Trivubi.  In  tbe  church  of  the 
locnmnata,  at  Lodi,  he  painted  thre«  chapels  in  fresco, 
tadi  gnuuoenied  wil-h  four  beautiful  histories.  One 
ONitsiiu  the  MgtUriti  of  the  PiutioH,  auuiher  the  A  dt 
«f  ^>  Joi^^  the  Baptiit,  and  the  tbinl  the  Lift  of  ihe 
i'iryi^  "It  is  correDtiy  believed,"  says  Lausi,  "that 
ntisn,  in  pasnn^c  through  Lodi,  painted  several  of  the 
besib— a  story  probably  originating  from  the  excced- 
iai;  beauty  that  may  be  obaeircd  in  them."  He  aome- 
lions  iniiat«d  tbe  style  of  Giorgione,  aa  may  be  aeen 
in  hi*  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  Ht.  Franceaoo  at 
BrcKia,  repnseiiling  tbe  Tii^n  among  sereral  aaints, 
■bicb  is  evteemed  one  uf  the  most  beautiful  produc- 
rioiu  iu  that  city.  He  executed  many  ivorks  furlhe 
chare  be*  in  other  cities,  particalacly  at  (l^rema  and  Al- 
Bssndria.  la  the  cathedral  of  tbe  latter  city  are  sev- 
ersl  of  bii  best  works.  Lanzt  rebukes  Kidolfi,  who 
tnanwnds  bin  for  nothing  except  his  coloring,  whereas 
'he  biiasu  a  very  noble  design,  ts  tolerably  select  in 
hu  fiinos,  and  rich  and  harmonious  in  his  coloring, 
Hu  WtdiiHg  at  Cami,  in  tbe  refectory  of  the  Padri  Cis- 
irrtieiui,  at  Milan,  truly  a  surpriMin^  pnidnction,  no 
1.>M  lur  iu  boldness  of  hand  tlian  for  the  number  of  its 
Ib^anw,  which  seem  to  live  and  breathe,  though  the 
whuJe  of  them  are  not  e[|ually  well  studied,  and  a  flow 
ttt  fcallr  careless  and  inenrrect.''  Lomazzn  also,  speak- 
isi^af  his  Ckuir  of  the  Mutes — in  which  be  intmduced 
tbr  ponraiu  of  the  president  Sacco  and  his  wife,  for 
vbim  it  was  painted — says,  "  I  may,  without  fear  of 
icMrriiy.  iilwervc  ihat  it  is  impossible  to  produce 
atinliiu^  RKtre  (terfvcily  gracefid  and  pleasing,  and 
Itcautiful  in  |KHMt  uf  cokuiug,  among  worka  in 
Ifctca.* 

Pi-be'setb  (Heb.  id.  npn-^p ;  Sept  Bov(3aaToc ; 
Vul){.  Bubtittot),  a  town  of  Lower  Ecypt,  mentioned 
Ui  9tK«  in  the  Bible  (Ezek.  xxx,  17).  In  hieroglyph ics 
iu  lume  i»  written  Hakes/,  Htut, aiHl  Hn-Bukt«t,  fidluwed 
b<r  the  determinatit-e  sign  fur  an  Egyptian  city,  which 
«u  pn>bibly  not  pmnounced.  Tbe  Coptic  fiinm  are 
Hatt,  with  the  article  pi  preHxed,  or  Povbaite,  fovhaH, 
Pioabiutki,  Boausti,  I'outtMl ;  and  the  Greek,  Bo^jSiW 
n;,  BoiTf^TTOc.  The  first  and  socrnid  hieroglyphic 
nsatea  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  j^xldefls  of  the  place, 
sad  tbe  thinl  signibes  the  abode  of  BtiAett.  that  gnd- 
im,  It  is  probable  that  BaheMt  is  an  archaic  mode  of 
writing,  and  that  the  word  was  always  pronounced,  as 
i[  was  snmetimea  written,  Batt.  It  Kema  as  if  the 
cifil  usme  was  Bahe*t,  and  the  sacred  fta-Bakeat.  It 
h  difinitt  to  trace  tbe  Hrst  syllable  of  the  Hebrew  and 
of  tbe  Coptic  and  (ireek  forms  in  thchien^lyphicequiv- 
tkiits.  There  is  a  Mmilar  case  in  the  namen  lla-HeMar, 
hotuiri,  Pottfii-i,  Boimipn;  Btuiris,  Dr.  llrugsch  and 
M.  Dct'eria  read  Pe  or  Pa,  instead  of  //a ;  but  this  is 
iMlpmraL  It  may  be  conjectured  that  in  pronuncia- 
liM  the  raascoline  definite  artide  pepu  or  pi  was  prc- 
txed  u>  Ha,  ma  coulil  be  done  in  Coptic;  in  the  ancient 
bngaage  the  word  appean  to  be  common,  whereas  it  is 
ntKuline  in  the  later.  Or  it  may  be  suggested  that 
lite  Sru  syllable  or  first  letter  was  a  prefix  of  the  tuU 
c*t  dialect,  fur  it  is  frequent  in  Coptic  The  name  of 
hiUa  may  perhaps  affiinl  a  third  explanation,  for  it  is 
vnuen  KeUk^,  tklrk,  and  P-Keiek  (Bnigsch,  (Seogt: 
Imekr.  i,  156,  Nos.  ti2fi,  627);  whence  it  would  seem 
<kst  the  sign  city  (not  abode)  was  common,  as  in  the 
tM  form  the  feminine  article,  and  in  the  last  Ihe  mas- 
nline  one,  is  usetl,  and  this  wotdd  admit  of  the  reading 
f->-H<ut,  the  [city  J  of  Bubastis  [the  goddess]."  The 
r'Ucss  Batt,  who  was  here  the  chief  object  of  worship, 
sisihe  aane  mtPesAt,  the  godiless  of  fire.  Butlwnames 
tteenpany  a  liuu-beaded  Sgure,  and  tbe  cat  was  sacred 


to  her.  H«odotU8  consklcrs  the  goddeaa  Bubastis  to 
be  the  saaoe  as  Artemis  (ii,  187),  and  that  thi^  was  the 
current  opinion  in  Egypt  in  the  (>reek  period  is  evi- 
dent from  the  name  Speos  Artemidos  of  a  rock  temple 
dedicated  to  /VsA/,  and  probably  of  a  neighboring  town 
or  village.  The  hiaiorian  apeaka  of  the  annual  festival 
of  tbe  goddess  held  at  Bubastis  as  the  chief  and  most 
largely  attended  of  the  Egj'plian  festivals.  It  was  ev- 
idently the  most  popuUr,  and  a  scene  of  great  license, 
like  the  great  Moslem  festival  of  the  Seyid  d-Bedawt 
celebrated  at  Tanteli  in  the  t>eUa  (ti,  69, 60). 

There  are  scarcely  any  historical  notices  uf  Btibastis 
in  the  Egyptian  ainials.  In  Manetho's  list  it  is  rcUited 
that  io  the  tiqie  of  Boeihoe,  or  Bocbos,  Arst  king  of  the 
2d  dynasty  (B.C.  cir.  2231),  a  chasm  of  tbe  earth  opened 
at  Bubaaiis,  and  many  perished  (Cory's  Atieieiit  Fraff- 
ments,  2d  ed.  p.  98,  99).  This  is  remarkable,  since, 
though  shocks  of  eanlM|uakeB  are  frequent  in  Egypt, 
the  actual  earthquake  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Tlte 
next  event  in  the  list  connected  with  Hultasiis  is  the 
acc^ion  of  the  221  dynasty  (R.C.  cir.  !t9D),  a  line  of 
Bubastiie  kings  (ibid.  p.  124, 125).  These  were  either 
foreigners  or  partly  of  foreign  extraction,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  chose  Bubastis  as  their  capital. or  as  aii 
occasional  residence,  on  account  of  its  nennioes  to  llic 
military  settlements.  See  Miuiwu  Thus  it  must 
have  been  a  city  of  great  tmporuuee  when  Eaekiet 
foretold  its  doom:  "The  young  men  of  Aven  and  of 
ri-beseth  shall  fall  by  ihe  sword:  and  these  [cities] 
shall  go  into  captivity"  (xxx,  17).  Heliopidis  and  Uii- 
bastis  are  near  together,  and  both  in  tbe  luuie  of  an  in- 
vader from  the  East  marching  against  Memphis.  Bn- 
baslia  was  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  I'ekisiac 
or  Bubastite  branch  of  the  Kile,  about  l)>rty  miles  from 
the  central  part  of  Memphis,  aixl  was 'the  principal 
town  of  the  Bubastite  nome  (Pliny.  Bi*t.  v,  9; 
Ptolemy,  iv,  &).  Herodotus  speaks  »( its  site  aa  bar- 
ing been  raised  by  thoae  who  dug  tbe  canab  for  Stm- 
uis,  and  afterwards  by  the  labnr  of  eriminab  nnder 
Sabacos  the  Ethiopian,  or,  rather,  under  tbe  Elhiofnan 
dominion.  He  mentions  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Bu- 
bastis as  well  worthy  uf  description,  being  riMkre  lieauliful 
than  aj>y  other  known  to  him.  It  lay  in  the  mitlstof  tbe 

[  city,  which,  having  been  raised  on  mounds,  oveikiokett 
it  on  every  ude.  An  artificial  canal  en  com  passed  it 
with  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  was  beautified  t>y  tree* 
nn  its  bank.  There  was  only  a  narrow  approach  lead- 
ing to  a  htfty  gateway.    The  eneliMure  thus  furmetl 

I  was  surroundeil  by  alow  wall,  bearing  sculptures;  with- 
in was  ilio  temple,  surriHindetl  by  a  grove  uf  tine  trees 
(ii,  137.  laS).  Sir  Uardner  Wilkiiwm  observes  lhat 
the  ruins  uf  the  city  nnd  temple  cuufinn  this  accutnii. 
The  Iteight  of  the  muumbi  and  tlie  site  uf  the  templo 
are  very  remarkable,  as  well  as  Ihe  beauty  of  the  latter, 

■  which  was  "of  Ihe  finest  red  granite,"  It  "was  suiv 
niunded  by  a  sacretl  enclosure,  almit  600  feet  square, 

I ,  .  .  beyi>iul  wbii-li  was  a  larger  circuit,  measuring  940 
foet  by  I'JM),  cimUiniiig  the  minor  one  and  the  i-nnaL" 
The  temple  is  entirely  ruine<l,  but  the  nnmes  of  Kame- 
scs  II  uf  the  19lh  dynasty,  LTwerkcn  I  (Osorclwn  I)  uf 
the  22d,aurl  Nekhl-har-heb  (Nectanebo  I)  of  the  Mth, 
have  been  found  here,  as  well  as  lhat  of  the  eponymous 

'  goddess  Bait.    There  are  also  remains  uf  (he  ancient 

^  houses  of  the  town,  am),  ''smidit  the  houses  un  tlic 

I  N.W,  side  ure  the  thick  walls  of  a  furt.  which  iirutcci- 
e<)  the  temple  bei.iw  "  (N-iien  by  Sir  <i.  Witkiu-iu  in 

!  Kawliiuum'K  llrffliittu,  ii,  186,  plan).  Hidisxtis  thus 
had  a  furt.  iMviiles  being  I'trung  from  its  height,  i'he 
city  was  taken  by  the  PerMans,  who  destroyed  the 
walls  (Diod.  Sio.  xvi.  SI);  but  it  was  still  a  pbwe  of 
some  conMderation  under  the  Romans.  It  was  near 
Bubaftis  that  the  canal  leadini;  to  Arsinoe  (%w%)  open- 
ed to  the  Nile  (Strabis  xvii.  «Oft;  Mela,i,  9,  9;  Herod, 
ii,  ttt8);  and  although  the  mouth  waa  afterwards  often 
changed  and  Uken  more  southward,  it  has  now  returned 
to  its  Arst  locality,  as  the  preaent  canal  of  Tel  el-Wadi 
commeoce.  in  the  vicinity  ^,;r||,  ^^^^J^ 
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has  recently  been  exploretl  (KariBe,  BuboM/it,  *•  Eg 
Explor.riin»l,"Loii.L  1891.41..).  8»  Wllkinsftii,  J/«fm, 
/■^jy/rf,  1,800,427^29;  Kilter,  fnOlwA,  i,  82o;  Ko»l- 
liiii,  Mtmunu  Sturicki.  ii,  76  h\.\  M«iii>ert,  Otwj.  x,  i,  688 
«q. ,  Maliis,  ill  the  Otter.  lU  fUgspie,  iii,  307. 

"PiOtiKAy,  a  young  Frencli  Chriaiuui,  suffered  mar- 
tynioiD  for  liis  de\'uti»»  Ut  the  Pmtenant  ciuw.  He 
wm  iHim  ill  IMO.  ukI  flourbheal  at  Tuumay.  Tnj^h* 
cr  with  bia  frieitd,  Huga  Destailleur,  accused  of  Heresy, 
they  were  pruveii  to  have  circiilateil  the  Gene%-eae  tracts, 
and  rcrmiinf;  to  recant,  were  impriftuiied;  and  March 
2i,  1566,  were  wiKeiiceil  tii  be  bunied  to  death.  They 
'jlicd  faitbriil  ii>  tlic  I»ril  they  had  decidetl  to  tent. 
See  Humt,  Mitrtyra  to  the  Tnt'd  Cnuw,  [t.  154-164. 

Picard,  Jeaii(I'),aFreiitli  priest,  ia  noted  es|)ecially 
as  an  aetrunomer.  He  was  Uvit  at  La  Flevhe,  in  the 
pTCMnt  department  of  the  fterthe,  ami  after  taking  holy 
onlers  became  prior  tif  Rille,  in  ibe  same  department. 
He  gave  himself  lar^^ely  to  asirDinimic  studies,  and 
many  are  his  ptiblioaticns  in  ihis  ile]tartmeiit  of  natu- 
ral science.  I'ii:ard  dieil  at  Paris  July  12,  lGtt2.  For 
a  list  of  his  publications,  which  are  not  of  special  in- 
terest to  us,  we  refer  to  Cumkircel,  &i)ge  de  Piaird; 
Voiitenelle,  ^aye  de  Pieurd;  aiid  the  Biografint  Urn- 

Ploard,  Jean  (2),  a  French  hanui)iat,waB  born  in 
Iteaavais  m  the  Itiih  oenttiry.   He  was  r^ular  canon 

of  St.  Victor,  in  rariii.  He  died  in  1617,  We  owe 
ta  him  the  edition  of  the  chronicle  of  (iiiiUaume  de 
NeutxHirK  (/>  r<iiit  Ani/iicu  [I'aris,  1610, 8i-o],  lib.  %-), 
aocompsjiied  by  the  life  of  the  author  and  historical 
iM'tes,  and  that  nf  the  (Kuerti  de  St.  Bernard(Vm*,  1615, 
foL).  See  Mori'ri.  Mc/.  Hut.  *.  v.;  I'apilinn,  BUd.  de 
Hurgogne,  s.  t*. — Hueler,  Xoue.  Biog,  GmiruU,  xl,  47. 

Flcard,  John.   See  FicAiii>a, 

Picard,  Matbnrin,  a  French  ecclesiastic  who 
flourished  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  17th  century,  was 
curate  of  Mesnil  - Jourdain,  in  the  diocese  of  Ei-reux. 
Pieard  is  the  author  of  a  quiunt  book,  which  has  be- 
come rety  rare,  Ae  Foiut  da  PalUardi,  on  jiute  /*infj> 
turn  del  Vobiphttiuc  H  CAarmb  (Kouen,  16^  ISmo), 
He  incurred  the  same  accusations  as  Urijain  tirandier, 
and  was  doomed  to  the  same  penalty.  His  alleged 
crime  was  bewitching  the  nims  of  Saint-Louis  of  Luu- 
viera,  and  sundry  acts  of  pnrfanation  and  debaRchery. 
At  be  was  tried  after  hia  death,  his  Iwdy  was  exhumed 
and  burned  at  Kouen,  in  execution  of  a  Judgment  ren- 
det«d  Aug.  21,  )S47.  See  Fr^tc,  AiN%r.  Abrmamfe^ 
Huefer,  A'onr.  Bing.  GiairtUe,  xi,  46. 

Picardet,  Chamlu  a  French  priest,  was  hnm  at 
Dijon  near  the  beginning  ofthe  18tb  coniurv.  Dcfore  the 
Kei'oluuon  he  was  canon  of  Saint^eaii-Bapiiste  of  Dijon, 
and  prior  of  Neuilly,  near  that  city.  He  died  about  1794. 
We  hare  of  his  works,  JCstai  «ttr  t£ducalwn  det  jtetUt 
Ki^uHla  (Dijon,  1756,  12mo)-_£M  dtux  Ahdolrmymtt 
(ibid.  1779,  Svo): — and  Bitfoirt  nu/eaj-oiogigtif,  natoto- 
ffiqitr,et  iconontique pour  tAnnee  1785.  He  had  under- 
taken a  o^nsidcrable  work,  which,  under  the  title  of 
Grande  ApoUygHique,  was  tn  contain  the  refutation  of 
all  liercnica  since  the  establishment  of  Christisnity.  See 
Bioy.  Sour,  dei  Conieiup.—Hoefer,  .Vouf.  Btoff,  (Jiiii- 
rait,  xl,  53. 

Picarda,  a  Chrii^ian  sect  of  hetetics  which  arose  in 
Bohemia  in  the  15th  ceniur>-.  John  Pieard,  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  whence  their  name,  drew  after  him  men  and 
women  to  whom  he  promised  that  he  wmild  restore 
them  to  the  primitive  state  of  inrMcence  wherein  man 
was  created.  With  this  pretence  he  taught  tbem  to 
give  themselves  up  to  all  impurity,  saying  that  therein 
coiisistetl  the  liberty  of  the  ions  of  God,  and  all  thooe 
not  of  their  sect  were  in  bondage.  He  first  piiblishetl 
hia  notions  in  (lermany  and  the  Low  Cotmlries,  and 
persuaded  many  people  to  go  naked,  and  gave  them  the 
name  nf  .idtmitim  (q.  v.);  and  accordingly  be  assumed 
the  title  of  Sew  Adam.  After  tbia  be  ainiEed  on  an  isl- 


and in  the  river  I^tisnecz,  some  leagnes  froin  TAn^ 
the  headquarters  of  Zisca.  where  he  established  kiBwtf 
and  bis  followers.  His  women  were  common,  bat 
were  allowed  to  etijoy  them  without  his  permiMiiin;  ta 
tliat  wheu  any  man  desired  a  particular  woman  he  cu- 
ried  her  to  Picard.  who  gave  him  leave  in  tboe  wnd*: 
Go,  increase,  multiply,  and  (HI  the  earth."  At  lenph, 
however,  Ziaca,  general  of  the  Hussites  (famous  for  \m 
victories  over  the  emperor  Sigismond),  incensed  at  thrit 
abominations,  marched  against  them,  made  bimsdfnu^ 
ter  of  their  island,  and  put  them  all  to  death  excffdlBis 
whom  he  spared  that  be  might  learn  their  dortrine. 

Such  ta  the  aocnont  which  varioua  writers,  rrip^ 
on  the  authorities  of  Aneaa  Silviua  and  VarilU^  htrr 
given  of  the  I'icards.  Some,  however,  doubt  «h«hir 
a  sect  of  this  denoroinaiion,  chargeable  with  siicb  wihl 
principles  and  such  wild  conduct,  ever  existnU  l>  sp- 
pean  probable  that  the  reproachful  represeDiatioiH  uf 
tba  writers  just  mentioned  were  calumnies  iiirfntfd 
and  propagated  in  order  to  di^race  the  Picard*, mmh 
becanae  they  deserted  the  commimion  and  pmtMt^ 
against  the  errors  of  the  t^hurvh  of  Home.  Luitiai  i»- 
forms  us  that  FScard,  together  with  fiirty  other 
besides  women  aiHl  children,  settled  in  Bohemia  in  the 
year  1418.  Balbinus,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Eptitrnti^Tw* 
Bohemicarum,  lib.  ii,  gives  a  similar  account,  and  cliat^ 
on  the  Picards  none  of  the  extravagances  or  criioei  »■ 
cribed  to  them  by  Sylvius.  Schlecta,  eecretaty  of  La- 
disUus,  king  of  Bohemia,  in  hia  letters  to  £ranw,  is 
which  he  gives  a  particular  eocoimt  of  the  PimH 
says  that  they  oonNdered  the  pope,  caidinab,  sail  ladh 
ops  of  Home  as  the  true  antichrists:  and  the  aduitn  of 
the  consecrated  elements  in  the  eucharist  as  downright 
idol  worshippers.  According  to  this  author,  the  V\- 
cards  are  Vaudoia,  who  fle«l  from  persecution  in  tbtir  j 
own  country  and  sought  refuge  in  Bohemia.  Btan»- 
bre  held  the  same  opinion,  on  the  ground  thai  ihs 
Vauduis  were  seuled  in  Bohemia  in  the  year  ttl*, 
where  some  of  them  adopted  the  rite*  of  the  Gredt,ss4  | 
others  those  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  fonoer  mm 
pretty  generally  adhered  to  till  the  middle  of  the  1^ 
century,  when  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  riln  , 
catised  great  disturbance.  At  the  commencemtnl  of 
the  natioiwl  troubles  in  Bohemia,  on  account  of  tlwff- 
position  of  the  papal  power,  the  Rcards  more  pMdj 
avowed  and  defended  Uieir  religious  opinions;  and  iImt 
formed  a  consideraUe  body  in  an  island  by  the  rinr 
LdunitK,  or  Lausneci,  in  tbie  district  of  Bechin,  and,  it- 
sorting  to  arms,  were  defeated  bv  Zisca.  See  Hir4- 
wick,  ffitt.  of  the  M.  A.  Omrch,  p.  4S6;  R'f.  p.  Si: 
Hosheiffl,  Chvrc^  Bitt.  vol  ii ;  and  the  referencfs  unltt 
AiiAMiTKa  (J.  H.  W.)  I 
Plcait,  Barnard,  a  famous  French  engrr.-er.  m  ' 
bom  at  Paris  in  1673.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Le  Om.  I 
His  best  works  are  thitse  executed  in  France.  Hit>  | 
ing  embraced  the  Reformed  religion,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Holland.  In  Amsterdam,  to  which  plscc 
he  accompanied  his  father  in  1710,  he  worlced  ti- 
clusively  for  the  booksellers,  and  became  numacRd,  j 
meuUic,  and  merely  ornamental.  A  great  many  hii 
prints  are  from  his  own  designs^  to  which  he  iaiitMsl 
the  style  of  composition  of  Antmne  GnypeL  He  bads 
facility  in  imitating  the  styles  of  other  eariterenpnT. 
ers,  and  he  published  many  prints  of  this  class  whiih 
are  said  to  have  deceived  collectors ;  Ilcart  med  tn  nil 
them  Impotturet  vmocm/«i,  and  they  wet*  puUifM 
under  this  title,  to  the  number  of  eeventy*eight,  vrtibs  > 
list  of  hia  works  (Amaterdwn,  1788),  aher  his  tfeaib. 
His  printa  altt^ther  amount  to  about  1900,  and  «w  ef 
the  beat  of  them  is  a  Slaughter  of  the  ItmocttU,  >fln 
a  design  of  hia  own :  there  are  various  imprrfskmi  d 
it.  He  died  tn  1788.  The  French  text  which  Picsit's 
copper-plates  were  intended  to  illuMrate  was  writl^n  U 
J.  F.  Bernard  and  Brusen  de  U  Hanini^re.  The  lim 
and  beat  editioa  of  the  work  in  the  origtaal  Fnitb  is 
that  of.  1738-A7 ;  to  which  should  be  added  Swjifimm 
(17«,  2  ^■h^f.i^^^^cj^^  tt  Moinm 
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(1733-36, 2  Tola.).  Picart  is  the  author  of  «  work  on 
The  ReHgicMt  Ceremonies  and  CuMomt  of  the  $rveral 
yatiam  of  Ike  bmn  Worid,  repreoeated  in  more  than  a 
hflodrad  oapiier>plaUs,  which  b«  deaigued,  and  accom- 
paottd  with  hiiturieal  exptuutions  and  aevcnl  euriona 
<tMertati<>nB  (Loud.  1781-89, 7  vote.  fiiL).  See  Dupl«»- 
iK,  Uitl.  <le  la  GravMn  «t  /^wwe,-  Uaag  Frtrea,  Aa 
/'niMW  TVorrjftntfr,  a,  v.;  DnBng,  C>o£ft.  B^Bogr. 
%  T.;  £affliJt  Cyeiop.  a.  v. 

Picait,  ^Bttenne,  called  Le  Ronutin,  father  of  the 
pncediiift,  abu  a  oelebrated  French  engraver,  was  bom 
•I  Paris  in  I68I.  His  prints,  chiefly  portraits  and  hia- 
hirr,  are  yoj  numerous:  they  are  tinely  executed,  but 
waut  barmoajr.  He  worked  with  the  graver  and  the 
Mching-nerdle,  nmcb  in  the  Kyle  of  l^lilly.  He  la  sup- 
psicd  to  bare  been  called  Le  Romaiti  from  bia  long  ao- 
joum  in  Rnme,  or  he  aasumed  the  name  that  he  might 
wit  be  cuDfouaded  with  another  engraver  of  the  name 
of  Picart.  He  ««a  engraver  to  the  king,  and  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Painting,  etc.  He  left  his 
muttiy  because  he  was  persecuted  for  his  religiuua  be- 
Bs^anddiaditAmsterdam  in  1721.  He  engrave<l  many 
MCfcd  Ml >^ ecu  of  the  great  masters,  among  them  the 
lAii  o/lAe  Vbyim,  after  Guido;  the  Marriage  of  St. 
C^k^im^  after  Ci»n^gio ;      Uo^  /(lori^,  after  Pal- 

Plocadori,  JeAM  BAmsTE,  an  Italian  ascetic  nf 

■me  tuHe,  was  boni  at  Rieii  in  1766.  He  entered  the 
flDogregatian  of  the  regular  Minoritea,  and  professed  phi- 
loioptiy  and  theoli^y.  In  1791  he  obtained  the  pntfes- 
HMihip  of  morals,  and  kept  it  while  he  li^-ed.  He  was  at 
the  me  time  curate  of  ih«  parish  or  Saint- Vincent-et- 
IWnt-Anastase,  consultor  tA  the  Index,  etc  In  Septem- 
ber, IdjS,  I>eo  XI  appmnted  biro  superior-general  of  hia 
enlf  r.  in  which  he  bad  oocnpied  different  minor  charge!<. 
hccsdori  published  /tutkutioiu ithique,ou  de  la  PhUitM- 
fkie  moraie,  and  was  prevented  by  death  from  fliURhin;r 
lutiittiotu  dm  Droit  dee  Gem.  He  died  at  Home  Dec. 
S,  11129.— Hoefer,  A'ovr.  Biog,  GttUralt,  xl,  &&. 

PicchiuU,  Fkakcksco  (also  called  Picchetli),  an 
Italian  architect,  was  born  at  Ferrora  in  the  latter  part 
vT  the  17th  century.  He  was  the  son,  and  probably  the 
pupU.  of  Bartolomeo  Picchiani,  who  erected  the  church 
dd  Uonte  delta  Hiserioordia  at  Naples.  Francesco 
wided  in  that  city,  where  he  gained  a  high  reputation 
fi«  bii  talents.  He  was  employed  by  the  viceroy  Don 
Prdro  Arragona  to  aniat  in  the  coiiatruction  of  a  basin 
for  the  royal  galleys,  and  other  vessels.  He  also  con- 
atmned  the  beautiful  avenue  leading  from  the  basin  to 
(bt  fnaua  of  the  palace,  adorning  it  with  elegant  foun- 
ts Amoog  hia  other  woriu  were  the  chnreh  and 
noastary  of  S.  Giovanni  della  Monache,  without  the 
Pottt  Alba ;  S.  Agoetf no ;  Divino  Amore ;  the 
cWch  and  monaater>-  de*  Mtracoli;  and  tlie  Monte 
•k'  fViveri,  in  the  Stmda  di  Toledo.  He  died  in 
ISSO. 

Picchlaoti,  OiovAsxi  DojiKMco,  an  Italian  de- 
«P>*f  UHl  engraver,  was  boni  at  Kl<irciiL-e  about  lt(70. 
He  vts  inatnicinl  in  the  rudimeiiis  of  drawing  by 
'iieranni  Ilaitiaia  Fogci»><  >■«'  anerwunln  Ifarneil  en- 
mviiig.  I'icchianli,  with  Lmemini,  Mogalli,  and  cnh- 
«  aitiMa,  waa  empkiycil  in  ei^raviitg  a  aet  -of  plates 
fiw  pieutrea  in  the  Flnrenttne  Gallery.  Among  other 
•wk*  of  bis  are  (he  fulkiwlng:  The  Mtidomtn  drlla 
*3pW",  after  Kalbellei  The  Vii-ffin  imd  Infant  Je~ 
*».  ri/*  St.  Jtdut.  after  Anthony  Caracci ;  The  Tt^6. 
M-if»My,  after  Titian ;  The  Virtjin  mid  Infant,  after 
Tnian;  AbruhaM  Sertdittg  awajf  //tii/ur,  after  P,  da 
Omona. 

Plcotoardi,  ScsAnito,  an  lUlian  theologian  of 
«we  note,  was  boni  at  Padua  in  1684,  He  embraced 
ibe  nile  of  St.  I^tnic ;  professed  theology  at  Hologna, 
Vefnna.  Uenoa.  and  Milan ;  and  was  called  upon,  in  1668; 
lo  occupy  the  chair  of  meUpbydcs  at  the  university 
of  Ua  attire  pUcc  Accimling  to  rapRdopoli,  be  died 


in  1686  at  Breacia;  aeconling  to  £ch«rd,  in  1695.  Ha 
published,  Phdoiophiai  dofftmttirte  jteripatetiaa  CAru- 
tiana  fiA.  ix  (Padua,  167  l-l'67C,  2  vols.  4tu)  -.-De  apptih- 
batione  doetfiam  St.  ThoHtm  lib.  vii  (ibid.  1683,  S  vols, 
foU):— and  PratdetHMfut  (ibid.  1086,  4lo),  —  Hoefer, 
None,  Biog.  Genertde,  xl,  55. 

Ploolnl,  GiAcOMO,  an  lulian  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Venice  in  1617.  It  ia  not  known  by  whom  he  wju 
Instructed.   He  engraved  a  aeC  of  thirty  pnrtraita  of 

the  principal  painters  of  the  Venetian  Khmil,  for  the 
account  of  their  lives  by  RidolA,  published  in  1648. 
He  also  engraved  a  few  plates  after  the  Iraiinii  mas- 
ters, among  which  are  The  llol>f  Ftimily,  after  P.  Li- 
beri  i  Judith  ttith  the  l/eiid  of  t/iilofej-nn  at  Am-  Fret, 
and  The  ttufy  Familg,  after  Titian.  His  platen  are 
executed  in  a  stiff,  disagreeable  sivle.  He  was  living 
in  1600. 

Plccloal,  MATTifo,  a  painter  and  engraver,  was 
Imni  at  Ancona,  arcording  lo  Nagler,  in  IC1&  little 
is  known  of  him  as  a  painter,  save  that  he  fliwrishal 
at  Rome,  and  was  elerteit  a  member  of  the  Acnilemy 
(if  St.  Luke  in  1655.  Lanzi  says  he  was  a  fellow-slu- 
dont  of  liii'vanni  Aiitoiiiii  Gallt.  llartsch  gives  a  lint 
of  twenty-three  prints  by  him,  among  which  are  tlie 
following:  SI.  Lute  ptimting  the  l*tf^7tn,  after  Kaffacltc; 
The  Adiiriitiim  of  the  ShefdienU,  a(ttr  P.  Venawte; 
The  IJofy  famUs,  after  P.  Venrnese;  The  Vityia  ind 
Infant  Jeaw^  with  8t.  JiiMk,  after  A.  Camaaaei ;  Tie 
F.xpotiKg  of  Mutt  I  M  the  Waten  of  the  A'He,  after  A. 
Camassei. 

Piccolo,  NiccoLA  (or  NioooLA  La  PIC  .101.A ).  a 
Sicilian  painter,  waa  bom  at  Cnitona,  in  Calabria  Ul- 
tra, in  1730.  He  i4udiiil  under  Fraiicemt  Uancini  at 
Kome,  and  aci)iiireil  cf>niiiiler«ble  repntaiinn.  He  ex- 
ecuted several  works  for  the  churches  in  that  city, 
and  decorated  the  cu|Mdn  of  a  chapel  iii  the  Valice'n, 
which  was  su  much  eateeined  that  it  waa  afterwanla 
copied  in  moHMC;  Many  paintings  by  PiccuU  are  at 
Veletrl,  but  none  of  hia  wotka  are  apeeifled.  He  died 
in  1790, 

Piooolominl,  AleuHUldzo,  one  of  the  nnHt  ^ 
tinguished  of  Italian  prelates  of  the  16th  century,  was 
bom  at  Siena  in  1608*  He  sprang  from  the  same  fam- 
ily as  pope  Pius  II  (q.  v.),  and  by  bia  piety,  modesty, 
and  scholaivhip  gaii>ed  great  renown ;  but  tio  events  of 
his  life  are  particularly  worth  reconling.  He  deserves 
to  be  remembered  for  tlie  wide  extent  of  hia  writings, 
and  tbe  esteem  in  whidi  they  were  beM  by  his  contem- 
poraries and  immediate  followers.  He  died  in  1578. 
He  was  of  an  original  turn  of  mind,  and  his  writings 
are  almost  all  in  Italian,  so  that  he  ia  among  the  earliest 
of  those  who  etnleavored  to  raise  the  character  of  ver- 
nacidar  literature  by  treating  all  branches  of  knowledge 
in  modem  tongues.  His  commentaries  on  Aristotle 
were  prized  for  tbnr  good -sense,  and  fw  their  abandon- 
ment of  most  of  the  scholaaiicisme  hy  which  that  phi> 
kianphy  was  distlgtired  by  commentatora.  He  advocated 
in  1578  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  was  af- 
terwards adopted.  In  his  book  on  the  flxed  stars  and 
the  sphere  he  adopts  the  mode  of  designating  the  stars 
by  letters — a  small  matter,  but  one  which  makes  the 
greater  part  of  the  immortality  of  Raver,  and  to  which 
the  diagrams  of  Piccolomini  establish  his  prior  claim. 
His  wcffks  are  of  a  moat  miscellaneous  cbaineter— as- 
tronomy, phyrica,  (!anedie^  sonnela,  morals,  divinity, 
and  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  De  Thou  speaks  in 
strong  terms  of  the  rare  union  of  diversity  and  depth 
which  his  acquirements  presented.  Fur  a  list  of  his 
most  important  works,  and  an  estimate  of  them,  see  Fa- 
bian!, Vila  d"  A  leu.  Ficcoiomvri  (Vienna,  1749,  1769, 
Bvn);  Ugbelli,  ItaHa  Sacra,  a.  v.;  Tiraboechi,  Slorin 
deUa  tetUr.  i/id.  vol.  vit,  pi.  i,  p.  506;  Kiceron,  Mi- 
moirte,  voL  xxiii,  1.  v.— Hoiefer,  Ifoim.  Biog.  Gm.  a.  v. 

pjooolominl,  Franoeaoo,  an  Italian  philosapber, 
fctberofthepr«eding.wg.|,^j9@{,^^;^  M 
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Padua,  where  he  pursued  his  studies,  he  was  condisciple 
of  Felix  Feretti,  who  became  pope  under  the  name  of 
Sixtus  V,  aiid  who  boast«d  of  havtug  worsted  tiim  in 
public  dispuution.  He  pmfessed  phikMOpby  at  Siena, 
Macerata,  Perugia  (lodO),  and  tinaUy  at  Padua  (1&60). 
His  advanced  age  compelled  him,  in  1601,  to  leare  the 
latter  city  and  retire  to  Siena.  He  strove  both  by  his 
lessons  and  by  his  wriiiiigs  to  restore  the  philosophy  of 
Plato,  and  to  show  that  it  is  cuinpatible  after  all  with  the 
principles  of  Aristotle.  He  died  at  Siena  in  1604.  He 
left,  Ummwt  jikiloaofAia  de  moribut  (Venice,  1683, 
fuL);  the  editions  of  Frankfort  (ItiOl,  161], Svo)  contain 
besides,  under  the  title  of  Comet  poliiicat,  an  answer  to 
the  attacks  of  Zabarella : — L&ri  de  icinUia  natura  V 
partibut  (Frankf.  1597,  16^7,  4to),  which  is  a  treatise 
on  natural  philosophy ; — I)e  arte  drfiniendi  ei  tkffonter 
ducurrtndi  (ibid.  1600,  4to): — Commenlaria  in  Aru- 
tottin*  IM  Ortu  rt  Jnteritu,  IM  anima  et  De  Ceeh 
(Mentz,  1608,  8vo) ;  each  of  these  onmrnentariot  was 
also  published  separately. — Hoefer,  Kouv.  Biog.  Gini- 
rak,  xl,  07. 

Plcenardl.  Carlo  (1)  (calte<I  The  EUer).  an 
Italian  painier.  who.  acoirdSii};  id  Zaint,  flmiHiihed  at 
CrctOdiia  about  16U0,  lie  wns  of  n  |ialncinii  fami- 
ly, aud  a  fiivorite  pupil  nf  LihIovilm  Csracci.  He 
executed  aunic  works  for  the  churclieH  of  liis  na- 
tiri^  city,  and  painted  some  burltnxiue  histories 
which  gaiued  bim  considerable  repuiaiioo.  He  died 
young. 

Flceiiardi  Carlo  (2)  (called  The  Younger),  son  of 
the  (ireceding.  was  b<>rn  about  1610.  It  is  not  knotvn  by 
wltum  be  was  instructed ;  but,  aft«r  studying  at  Home, 
lie  went  to  Venice,  and  formed  a  style  of  his  own,  Roman 
iu  design  and  Venetiati  in  coloring.  On  his  return  to 
Crenioita  he  executed  some  works  fur  the  churches  and 
l>ublic  edifices,  but  painted  most  fur  the  collections.  Lau- 
21  saj'B  he  was  very  successful  in  burles()ue  histories,  in 
imitation  uf  the  elder  Picenanli.  Hediedaboiittheyear 
168k). 

PloUer,  Aloys.  Dr^  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Bomaa  Catholic  theoh^ana  of  Germany,  wa>  bom  in 

1838  at  Burgkilchen,  in  tfae  diocese  of  Pasaau.  He 
studied  at  the  Pasaau  Lyceum  and  at  Munich,  aud  in 
1857  he  received  tlie  prize  for*an  essay  on  Polybius. 
Two  yean  later  he  was  made  a  priest ;  in  1861  he  was 
bonored  with  the  theologtcal  doctorate,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing  year  he  commenced  his  lectures  on  Chureh  bis- 
lory.  Iu  1869  he  was  ai^nled  Hbniriati  at  St,  Peters- 
hui^;  but  two  years  Ut«r  he  was  found  to  be  guilty  of 
kteptamauiac  pmpensUies  in  his  official  capacity)  aud  as 
he  bad  rubbed  the  library  of  many  valuable  possessions, 
he  was  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  condemned 
10  banishment  to  Siberia,  where  he  remained  till  1874, 
when  he  was  pardoned  through  the  intervention  of  the 
bavarian  |mnce  Leopold.  Pichler  then  returned  to  his 
native  country.  He  died  June  3, 1874,  at  S^dorf,  near 
Trauenstein.  He  wrote,  GrtckicMe  dft  Proteatanfitmtu 
in  litr  orvntitH*chm  KircKe  im  17  Jahrhuitd.,  oder  der 
Patriarch  CyriUut  Aucto-u  u.teimZeit  (Munich,  1861): 
— Die  orimlaiitc/ie  KiicHmfrage  uack  ihrem  gtrftTntar- 
tigm  Stande  (ibid.  \^\):  —  Gnchicble  drr  leircUichm 
Trnmuwj  zu-Uchen  Orient  und  Oeadent  ( 1 864-65, 2  vols.) ; 
which  had  the  distinction  of  being  placet!  on  the  Kom- 
uh  Index;— ZMe  TheoUtgitdet  fjr£iin{\^9K\.,2\'oW): 
— Oif  viakrtn  Hmtlemiue  und  die  (imn^teilinfpmgen  riner 
durcbffrrifmden  Rf/ormder  Kirch«(]Sif)).  Towards  the 
last  he  became  more  estranged  from  his  Church.  See 
ZiichboU,  Bibliotheai  Tktologioa,  11,995:  hitrmrischej- 
Handinntrrjurs  kafkolische.  Dettttchiand,  1874,p..S8fi  sq. ; 
Kurtz,  Lehrbuck  der  KirchrjifftichJ th  ed.,ii,3fi7.  ( B.  1'.) 

Picbler,  Veit,  a  (ierman  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian and  member  of  the  8uctety  Af  .leans,  was  born  at 
Berchtofien,  Bavaria,  in  the  secoiid  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  entered  the  Jesuitic  order,  and  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  canonical  law  ai  Uillingen;  became  in  1716 
professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Inguldstadt,  and  in  1731 


be  obtained  a  professorship  of  Jurisprudence  at  UbdicIl 
He  died  in  1736.  We  have  of  him.  Iter  poleitnam  us 
Eedeaia  ealhoiiea  crritalem  (Augrii.  1708,  Sro'):— i>- 
amenpoiemicu%i  nper  A  Ufputama  comfttnime  (tbid.  1708, 
8vo) ; — Ptspatvt  mumgumt  emuf  ns  pn^tomatdit  jUn 
articulit  (ibid.  1709,  8vo) /,M!Ami)^«atiu  mutialir 
etTtmt  m  _fidn  iirlieulit  (ibid.  1709,  8vo)  ; — Tktolagitt 
polemica  (ibid.  1719, 4(o,andoAen)': — Summa  jmriMfnt- 
dentia  taare  (ibid.  17:23,  6  vols.  8vo) : — Jiu  ca»>minM 
practice  explicafum  (ibid.  1728, 4to ;  173&,  1746,  foL).— 
Hoefer,  A'oar,  Biog,  OeniruU,  xl,  77, 

Fichon,  Jean,  a  French  Jesuit,  note<1  as  a  renvoi, 
ist,  was  boni  at  Lyons  in  IG8S.  He  early  Iwcatne  ■ 
preacher,  but  after  ent^nng  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1697,  and  obtaining  order*,  preached  in  nisMora  at 
fiheims,  Langres,  ^id  Metz.  SumiaUs,  dnke  of  Loniiae 
and  Bar,  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  mismtma  which 
he  founded  iu  this  country  with  truly  royal  liberality. 
To  refute  some  Jansenisis,  who  dimuaded  the  people 
from  frequent  communion  by  asserting  that  man  ami 
be  perfect  before  approaching  the  holy  table,  he  pniK 
llshed  Kiprit  de  Jfttu  Ckfiti  et  de  P^&e  aar  ia  Ctm- 
munwMi  frequente  (174fi,  ISnio).  His  book  caused  a 
great  stir.  It  was  attacked  by  the  authors  of  the  .Voa- 
veUes  txcUntftiquet,  condemneil  by  an  onliiiance  of 
H.  de  Caylua,  bishop  of  Auxerre  (S«pl.  77,  I747X  and 
soon  afterwards  by  other  prelates,  aealuus  partieans  of 
(he  "UuigenitiiB  bull."  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  bcins 
unitetl  against  his  book,  Pichon  retracted  his  ubnnxioM 
o)MuionB  in  a  letjer  lo  M.  de  Beaunuml,  archbishop  *i 
Paris,  Jaik  24, 1748.  He  then  went  to  |rach  at  Cot- 
mar;  but  as  it  mum  appeared  that  he  was  eudearor- 
ing  secretly  to  instigate  a  number  of  (ierman  prelaits 
against  the  proscription  of  his  work  in  Fiance,  be  was 
banished  to  Maariac  (1748),  and  soon  after  cumpelleJ 
to  leave  France,  Having  found  an  asylum  in  ihe  boose 
of  the  bishop  of  Lyous  (VahitB),  be  became  grand-victr 
and  general  visitor  of  his  biahopric.  He  died  at  Lyuas 
May  8, 1761.— Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog.  GMrak,  xl,  78.' 

Pichon.  Thomaa-Jean,  a  French  litttirateur.wai 
bom  in  1781  at  Le  M*na.  Having  been  ordained  a 
priest,  he  attached  himseU*  to  M.  d'AninoonrtT  biihop 
itf  Perpignan,  by  whose  protection  he  became  canon  and 

chorister  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle  of  Le  Mans.  He  was 
historiographer  of  tfae  kiug's  brother,  whose  estate  was 
in  that  part  uf  France,  At  the  time  of  the  Kemlutioa 
the  constitutional  bishopric  of  Sanhe  was  offered  to  1^ 
chon ;  but  he  would  accept  only  the  situaiiou  of  aduun- 
isUatur  of  the  liosfutal  of  Le  Mans.  He  died  at  that 
place  Nov.  18,  1812.  Hia  principal  writings  are,  Ln 
RaitoR  Iriomphante  del  A^OHOMiafM (Paris,  1756,  ISoio): 
it  is  an  essay  upon  manners  and  incredulity : — Trail* 
kistorique  et  critique  de  In  Nature  de  Dim  (ibid.  1758, 
12mo)  -.—Cartel  aux  PkUotopket  a  quatre  Patltt  (Brus- 
sels, 1763,  8vo),  in  which  be  exposes  malerislim  :— 
Mimoire  tur  let  Abut  du  Celibat  diau  FOrdre  poUHfw 
(Amsterdam,  1763,  8vo);  this  memoir,  quite  smgidar 
and  inaccurate,  excited  some  complainta  against  the 
author:  —  La  Pkt/tiqye  de  t/fittoire  (La  Haye,  I76&, 
12mo);  general  considerations  upon  the  tempnaineut 
and  character  of  people:— /.c»/>r(i(/s  retpectif*  dtfEfat 
el  de  rEyliae  ro]rpeUt  a  Imrt  Prineipet  (Paris.  1758, 
12mo) : — JUenioiret  Mur  let  A  but  dant  let  Matiaga  (Am- 
sterdam, 1766,  12mu): — £/et  £tudet  tbiologiquet  (Avi)^ 
nnn,  1767, 12mu);  researches  upon  the  aliiaea  which  op- 
posed tlie  pnpgress  uf  theology  in  the  pubUc  schwrf*:— 
f^t  Argtimentt  de  la  Raiton  en  Farevr  de  Ui  Retiyiem  rt 
du  Siii  erd'ice  i  Vaxi*,  1776,  12mu);  an  examination  uf  the 
treatise  Df  Clfumme  of  Helvetius.  Abbe  IMcbim  abu 
imbliahed  the  Pnnripet  de  la  Religion  el  de  la  Morale 
of  Saurin  (Amsterdam,  1768,  2,  vols.  12mi>),  the  stoe 
wwk  as  the  Eiprit  ie  Saurim  of  J.  F.  Duranel  :-~0t 
France  agricole  et  marchande  of  Goyen  (Paris,  17fi8, 
8vo) :— and  Sacre  et  le  CwnmHement  de  Lowii  X  I'/ 
of  (lobet  (Paris,  177S,  8vo  and  4to),  lo  which  was  sddtd 
ft  Journal  kittoriqut  of  this  cmagav,  Stx  l)e»por(«% 
Digitized  byV-^OOQ  IC 
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eminsr.  .Vfiuw  ;  Qn^ninl,  France  f Alter,  a.  r^Hoe- 
ki.  Sw.  Biog.  OiMrale,  xl,  79. 

Pick,  1  name  comrnun  lo  WTeral  Hetwewlitenti,of 
wbim  w«  fflenlitMi  llie  fullowhig: 

1.  A.\iiox.— When  uui  whm  h«  wm  tMMn,  and  when 
be  hcame  a  Christian,  we  do  not  know.  From  bU 
|MUica(itma  we  aee,  what  lie  Mates  himself,  that  he  was 
tmficfly  itrnTeasor  uT  Hebrew  and  Chalilee  ar  the  Uiii- 
vmiit-  nr  Prague.  He  afterwards  resided  at  London, 
where  he  pnlilixhed  A  Literal  Traiululivnjrom  the  Itr- 
bm  of  ilu  Ttrrirt  Minor  Propkeli,  with  Notet  and  Crit- 
ied  Rtmarka  (LmmL  I88S;  Sd  eiL,  without  notes,  ibid. 
1835;  Sd  cd.  1838)  -.—A  Treatit  on  the  UAreit  AccmU 
(ibid.  -.—Tke  BibU  Studtftta  Concordance,  by  which 
lie  KwglUi  Reader  mug  be  enabled  readily  to  aicejiuia 
tke  LUrral  Mtaning  of  ang  Word  in  Ike  Sucred  Oriff- 
iafd  (ibid.  1840, 1850,  4io) ;  •  work  of  little  account  lo 
Khotar*:— 7Ae  Gathering  o/Iirael  (ibid.  1646).  When 
Pick  died  we  do  not  know.  See  Steinachneider,  Biblio- 
yapUmAet  Uandbnck  (BerL  1859),  p.  Ill;  Alliboue, 
a/  Brit,  and  A  mtr.  A  titiort,  a.  v. 

a.  [sUKi,  th«  founder  of  the  Ameiuan  Congrega- 
lico,  waa  born  at  Setiftenberg,  Bohemia,  aboat  the  year 
IHjS.  After  attaining  maturity,  he  obtained  his  liveli- 
hnod  by  writing  far  periodicals  at  Vienna  till  the  year 
when  he  received  an  appointment  to  act  as  rabbi 
for  the  Jewish  nynagogtie  in  Bucharest,  the  chief  city 
of  the  pnaent  Koumania.  In  the  hitter  part  of  18&3, 
hariag  been  impreaaed  in  ftvor  of  the  Christian  relig- 
isD,  be  boldly  confessed  his  Oiith  tn  Christ  crucitled; 
was  baptized  at  Breslau,  Silesia,  Jan,  1, 1854,  on  which 
Mxaiioa  Pick  delivered  an  address  to  the  Jews  aasem- 
bM  at  ifae  Hofkirche.  Viewinfc  the  promises  given  to 
the  Jewirii  people  in  the  Old  Testament  from  a  He- 
braic sundpirint.  Pick  intended  to  constitute  in  the 
Hgty  Land  a  rongregslion  of  the  people  of  God,  consist- 
ing of  Jewish  OiristiaiiL  The  whole  Moaaic  law,  in- 
rinding  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  cireumcision,  ahmgside 
of  btpiism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  intended  to  make 
the  Umi  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  organizat  inn.  Here 
aiid  there  be  waa  successful  io  winning  some  believera, 
vbooi  he  called  the  A  menian  Congregation,  because  in 
CbriM  (the  yOK  •*nh»,  Isa.  Ixr,  16)  all  promises  of  the 
Old  Covenant  are  ye»  and  amen.  The  nucleus  of  this 
congiegMion  waa  in  Hunchen-Stadbach,  In  the  year 
IRH  Pick  went  to  Pakatine,  in  onler  to  reeoiimntre  the 
Add  Ibr  a  ttttlement  of  his  adherents,  where,  however,  he 
dtMppearedwiihoutlearingany  traces.  He  wrote, /trarf 
iat  tine  Idee  Iragtn:  tin  Wort  an  mein  Volk  (Breslaii, 
18»4 :  Engl,  tranelaliwt, "  A  Word  to  my  People,"  Edin- 
UiTKh,  1864)  -.—lier  Gott  der  Synagoge  and  dei-  GuU  der 
JnJtnelritlen  (ibid.)  -.—Brir/e  an  nuine  Sfamtne§genotaen 
i  Hamburg,  IKM )  -.—Der  Slem  aiu  yoeoi  (ibid.  1865-66) : 
-.H'Un-5/aA/«iKl£riuuni  (Barmen,  ISfiA).  See  Knrtx, 
MrMk  der  Kirdumgetchichte  (7th  ed.  HiUu.  1874),  ii, 
44a;  WtHner,  Lehrbnch  der  chrittlirhen  KircheagrKhiehte 
(Urrltn,  18661.  p.  950;  Jevitk  IntelUgenctr  (Load.  1854), 
p.  30^  «|. ;  Pick,  /■  Saut  am/  UoJ„wg  (Leips.),  1857 ; 
Zuchbold,  BiUiolheca  TiMlogica,  ii,  995l    (a  P.) 

Ploknrd,  Bdward,  an  English  dissenting  minis- 
ter, ittdined  to  Arianism,  was  bom  at  Akesrer,  War- 
«idi*hire,  in  1714.  After  studj-ing  theology,  he  be- 
omc  minister  at  Bennondsey  in  174'),  and  nt  Carter 
Unc,  Londoa,  in  l74flL  He  died  in  1778.  He  is  the 
aatbor  of  SaHimal  Praitt  lo  God  for  the  ghriimt  Revo- 
lotim,  tis  PraMmH  Suceettion,  intd  the  mgiiat  Sue- 
ntn  and  BItmingt  tuAtnl  Proeidmrr.  kna  crowned 
a  sermaa  on  Pm.  cxlvii.  1  (Lond.  1761,  8vo)  •.—The 
/Iriif/inMe  Government  of  a  Family,  partinlnrlg  the  Ob- 
liifiiioii  and  fmpotian^  of  Famiig  Worthip,  in  three dis- 
o*i>Bi(ibid.  1762, 8vo). 

Plokud.  John  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  waa 
ban  in  Orange  Co^nty,  N.  C,  in  March,  1783.  He  rt- 
oinA  t  Hmitad  educatinn,  and  waa  not  a  graduate  of 
m^tBUtge.  In  1010  be  wM  liocmed,  and  inmUed  onr 


Stoay  Creek  and  Betheeda  churches,  in  K  C,  where  iM 
eontbiued  to  labor  devotedly  for  upwards  uf  thirty  yeara. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  preached  uccanuo* 
ally  in  the  destilnte  portions  of  his  neighborhood.  He 
died  Sept.  11. 1868.  Sne  Wibim,  t^ttb.  UiH,  Almamc, 
1860,  p.  77. 

Plckflring,  Oeorge,  one  of  the  great  pioneers  o^ 
Kew  England  Methodism,  was  bom  in  Talbot  County, 
Md.,  in  1769,  converted  in  St.  George's  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia, when  eighteen  years  old,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately began  his  public  lidiora.  In  1790  he  waa  received 
on  probation  by  the  Coofereiice,  and  fat  flf^-«x  rean 
continue*)  ti>  receh'e  its  appointments^  and  liveil  lu  be  the 
oldent  Bviive  {ireacber  in  the  itinerancy.  He  died  Dec. 
8,  IH40,  retniiiiiig  his  mental  faculticM  to  the  last  hour; 
and  as  he  laid  aside  his  armor  to  give  up  the  ghost, 
could  use  such  taiigoage  as  "All  my  aifaire  for  time  and 
eternity  are  settled,  glory  be  to  Uod."  Ueorge  Picker- 
ing was  a  rare  man  in  idl  respects.  Any  Just  delinea- 
tion of  him  must  comprehend  the  whole  man,  for  it  waa 
not  his  disdnction  to  be  marked  by  a  few  extiaonlinaiy 
traits,  but  by  general  excellence.  In  person  he  was 
tall,  dight,  and  perfectly  erect.  His  countenance  was 
expressive  of  energy,  shrewdness,  self-command,  and 
benignity;  and  in  advanced  life  his  Hilvered  locki^ 
combed  carefully  behind  his  earn,  gave  him  a  striking 
appearance.  The  exactitude  of  his  mind  extended  lo 
all  his  i^yaical  babit&  In  pastoral  labor*,  exerdae, 
diet,  sleep,  and  dress,  he  foUowcd  a  fixed  coune,  wbkh 
scarcely  admitted  of  deviation.  Almost  unerring  pru- 
dence marked  his  life.  If  not  sagaeious  at  aeiaing  new 
opportunities,  he  was  almost  infallibly  perfect  in  that 
negative  prudence  which  secures  safety  and  confidence. 
No  man  who  knew  htm  would  have  apprehended  sur- 
prise or  defeat  in  any  measure  undertaken  by  him  after 
hia  usual  deliberation.  H  ia  character  was  full  (rfcneqQrt 
but  it  was  the  energy  of  the  highest  order  of  minds, 
never  varying,  never  impulsive.  He  continued  to  the 
last  to  wear  the  plain,  Qiiakeriike  dress  of  the  first  Metb- 
odist  ministry.  His  voice  was  clear  and  powerful,  and 
his  step  firm  to  the  end.  His  intellectual  traitx  were 
not  of  the  highest,  but  of  the  most  useful  order.  Method 
was  perhapa  hie  strongest  mental  habit,  and  it  compre- 
hended neariy  every  detiUl  of  his  daily  life.  His  ser^ 
mons  were  thoroughly  *'akeletoaizcd."  He  pretended 
to  no  subtlety,  and  waa  seldom  if  ever  known  to  preach 
a  metaphysical  discourse.  The  literal  import  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  its  obvious  applications  to  experimental 
and  practical  religion,  formeid  the  substance  of  his  ser- 
mons. Perspicuity  of  st}-le  resultetl  fntm  this  perspi- 
cacity of  thought.  The  most  unlettered  listener  could 
have  no  ditllcnity  in  comprehending  his  meaning,  and 
the  children  of  his  audience  generally  shared  the  inter- 
est of  his  adult  hearers.  See  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  Melh. 
EpiMC.  Church;  N.  Y.  Melhoditt,  vol.  vii.  No.  6;  Sher- 
man, Neic  England  Skefckn,  p,  B99 ;  Spragne,  A  nnaU  of 
the  Amei:  Pulpit,  vii,  196-200.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Plokerinf,  Robert,  a  noted  Wesleyan  preacher, 
was  bom  at  Sancton,  Yorkshire,  in  1786 ;  was  early  con- 
verted to  God,  and  called  to  the  duliee  of  the  Christian 
ministry.    Having  for  some  time  labored  as  a  local 
preacher  in  the  Hull  Circuit,  he  offered  to  accompany 
Or.  Coke  as  a  missionary  to  the  East.    But  as  Cok« 
had  obtaineil  his  complement  of  young  men,  Pickering 
regarded  this  as  a  providential  indication  that  he  was 
not  intended  for  the  mimon  field.  Soon  after  he  passed 
the  requireil  examinations,  and  at  the  Conference  of 
1811  was  placed  on  the  president's  list  of  reserves. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  as  t' 
rary  supply  to  Partington  Circuit,  and  in  the  fo 
January  to  Spibhy.    At  the  Conference  of  181 ' 
appointed  to  Homeastle;  and  in  IS'"  '  " 
mission.   His  next  appointment  « 
he  spent  two  years.  Subsequently 
morden,  Barndey,  and  Don  caster  i 
pointed  to  Colnej  where  he  l^Mbd  by  VriOOQiC 
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his  cxertwos,  both  of  mind  mi  body,  in  the  metion  of 
ft  new  chipel  and  two  pmcben'  hoiut*,  serioody  im- 
paired bis  health.  In  1827  he  was  stationed  at  Ketter- 
ing; next  at  Norwich :  in  1831  at  West  Bromwich,  and 
there  he  labored  raithruUy,  although  rapidly  declining 
in  health.  Wliile  at  Conference  in  London  in  1884  he 
*was  taken  very  ill,  and  he  died  August  18.  Ptckering 
wifl  s  own  of  geniiute  juety.  As  a  preacher  he  was  a 
workman  who  ne«d«d  not  to  be  ashamed.  He  was  well 
and  extensively  read  in  theology  and  general  literature. 
As  a  man  he  was  fearless  and  honorable.  What  he  con- 
sidered to  he  his  dutv  he  unbeMtatinglv  discharged. 
See  Wegl>y,m  Melh.  Mug.  188^  p.  880-896;  1885,  p. 
719.    (J.  H.W.) 

Pickett,  JoiiK  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Blethodiat 
Episcopal  Church,  Soutti,  was  bom  April  2. 1814,  in  Fair- 
flekl  District.  8.  (X.  of  godly  parentage ;  was  oonvened 
in  1881 ;  called  of  tiod  to  the  miiustry,  lie  began  to 
preach  October,  1884,  and  in  the  following  spring  en- 
tered South  Carolina  Conference.  He  labored  faith- 
fully and  acceptably  fur  the  Church  until  1862,  when 
an  attack  of  paralvais  obliged  him  tn  take  a  superao- 
nuate's  relation.  He  died  March  15,  1870.  He  was 
quick  in  perception,  patient  in  study,  urong  in  will, 
poBsesBod  great  powers  of  analysis,  and  a  lively  imagi- 
iiation.  In  temper  he  was  genial,  hearty,  self-possessed, 
and  cnnSdent.  He  bad  the  Mmplicity  of  a  cbihl,  both 
in  aiid  out  of  the  pul|HU  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was 
aelf-pnssewGd  and  deliberate ;  hut  as  he  proceeded  in  his 
sermon,  he  generally  warmed  with  his  subject,  and  hU 
voice  assumed  a  dei)th  and  fidiiess  of  volume  which  was 
wmiderfuL  See  A  }muul  Muattta  of  ike  Confer ettce*  tff 
tie  Uetk,  Epuc  Church,  ^ou/A,  p.  420, 48t 

PlOO.     See  HtBANDULA. 

Picot,  Fran9oiB  Bdouard,  a  French  painter,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1786,  He  was  a  disci[de  of  Vincent, 
and  in  1811  obcj^oed  the  second  grand  prise  for  paint- 
ings in  France  from  the  Academy.  After  studying  for 
some  time  at  Home,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  execution 
nf  a  picture  rei>respnling  Thr-  Death  of  Sappkira  (1819) 
for  the  church  of  St.  Severiii.  In  the  same  year  he  cx- 
liibiled  the  tableau  of  Amor  and  I'sycbe,  the  figures  of 
which,  expressive  of  graceful  naivete,  obtained  great 
favor,  and  which  was  bought  by  the  dulie  of  Orleans. 
M.  Picot  was  rewarded  at  that  exhibition  by  a  first- 
class  medal.  After  this  auspicinns  beginning  he  exe- 
cuted freely  and  successfully.  Among  his  works  are 
Raphael  and  Ike  Fomorinti ;  The  Deliverance  of  St. 
Peter;  The  AmuHcialion;  two  ceilings  in  the  Louvre,  in 
the  Musee  des  Antiques.  IHcot  had  a  share  in  the  work 
uf  restoration  of  the  paintiDgJIi  of  tbe  Fontainebleau  pal- 
ace. He  executed  The  Crwentng  of  the  Virgin  (Notre 
Dame  de  Loretio) ;  the  paintings  of  the  ship  and  choir 
itf  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  with  M.  Flandrin ;  and  some  pict- 
ures in  the  church  of  St.  Clulilde.  M.  I'icot  was  re- 
ceived a  member  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
1836,  in  the  place  of  Charles  Vemet.  He  was  created 
an  uffirer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1832.  He  died 
in  1870. — Hoefer,  Nmv.  Bittg.  Gmirale,  xl,  86. 

Picot,  Michel  Joseph  Pierre,  a  French  writer 
of  some  note,  was  bom  March  24,  1770,  at  Neuville- 
aux-Uoiz,  near  Orleanai  He  was  early  destined  fur  tbe 
Church,  and  was  received  at  the  age  of  thirteen  in  tbe 
htinse  of  (he  bishop  of  Bayeux.  He  studied  thetdogy  at 
the  seminary  of  OrleaTts.  While  professor  of  human- 
ities at  Meung-sur- Loire,  he  refuted  the  oath  required 
Iiy  tbe  ci\-il  cnnstitiiiion  of  the  clerg}*,  A  warrant  be- 
ing issued  against  him  for  his  shsre  in  the  evasion  nf  a 
niyalisi,  he  absconded  to  I^ris ;  then,  sulimitting  to  the 
duties  of  the  requisition  which  he  had  shirked  till  then, 
he  offered  to  enter  the  marine  (1793),  and,  after  two 
csmpaigns,  was  employed  in  the  equipment  office  at 
Brest.  In  1797  he  was  released,  and  devoted  himself 
to  tbe  study  of  the  history  uf  the  Church  during  the 
18th  century.  Tbe  Mimoirtt  which  he  publisheil  in 
li3C  obtained  the  eulogies  of  religioua  sodetics,  esp^ 


daSy  of  the  abbd  Bonlngne,  who  intraated  him  wnb 
the  redaction  of  the  Mimonal  CtUhaKftre,  a  roaothh 
paper  founded  by  him.  In  the  month  of  April,  ISli 
he  was  called  upon  to  manage  L'Ami  de  lu  RfH^tm  li 
dn  Rtn,  which  soon  became  tbe  official  journal  of  tbe 
clergy:  He  died  Nov.  16,  1841,  at  Paris.  He  Wi, 
Mimoire  pour  serrir  a  CHlttuiie  eetUdutiiqme  pr»4aM  k 
dix-hmUHiM  Siide  (Parts,  1806, 1816-1816,4  toIs.8to: 
ftd  edit.  6  vols.  8vo) ;  this  valuable  publication  it  km 
polemical  than  the  3/imoirei  of  father  d'Avrignr,  cf 
which  it  is  a  kind  of  continuation ;  but  the  hii^nriol 
part  of  it  is  weak,  and  the  >>ibtiogTaphr  is  incompkte:- 
£4tai  hittoriqut  tar  Flnfluence  df  la  Reliffitm  en  I'rrncr 
pendant  le  dix-trptHtme  SiecU  (ibid.  1824,  2  vols.  %\-o\ 
He  is  the  chief  contributor  to  the  collection  of  tbe  JV<- 
langes  (9  vols.  8vo),  commenced  by  tbe  abbe  Boolafnw: 
and  be  edited  in  1827  the  wcnrks  of  that  prelate,  adding 
to  the  same  a  Tableau  reUgtevx  de  ta  J-y-mtet  mat 
Direttoirr,  and  a  Precis  hittoriqve  Sirr  F^^yiite  etmlilt- 
tumnelle.  He  wrote  a  number  of  articles  in  the  JtmrmA 
da  Oi  ret,  in  the  SvpplenieRt  an  IHct.  hittorijue  of  Fdltr, 
the  Biogruphie  UmterteUe  of  Michaud,  etc.  He  be- 
queathed part  of  his  rich  library  to  the  scminarr  of 
Saint-Sulpice. — Hoefer,  A'otir.  hiog.  Generate,  xl,  8&. 

Picot,  Pferro,  a  Swiss  preacher,  was  bom  in  174C 
at  Geneva.  He  descended  from  Nicolas  ncot,  wha  Itft 
Noyon  in  company  with  Calvin,  his  friMid.  to  settle  is 
Geneva.  His  studies  being  finished,  he  visited  Frsnn. 
Holland,  and  England,  and  connected  himself  with 
Franklin,  who  vainly  urged  him  to  accompany  Cook  is 
his  second  voysge  around  the  workt.  After  bsrin); 
served  for  ten  years  the  Church  of  Sattigny,  he  wu 
attached  to  that  nf  Geneva  (1788),  and  there  nmiri 
in  1787  the  title  of  honorary  pnrfeasor  of  tbetdngy.  He 
died  in  Genera  March  28, 1823.  We  have  oThis  works 
De  mult^ici  montium  utilitate  (Geneva,  1790,  8r»)^- 
tbe  £loge  hitforique  deJ.A.  MtiUtt-Farre,  in  the  (»■«.> 
mfrvnnmique  of  Lalande  (1771): — and  some  Serwtow$ 
(ibid.  ]623, 8vo),  remarkable  for  their  harmony  of  Mvk. 
See  Rabbe,  etc,  Bioff.  amV.  H  portal.  de»  Contrmp. ,-  Hssg 
Frtires,  La  Fnmee  Protettante,  s.  v.— Hoefer,  .Vonr.  Hn^ 
Geniraie,  xl,  88. 

Fioot,  Victor  Marll,  a  French  engraver,  vis 
bom  at  Abbeville  in  174C  About  the  year  1770  be 
went  to  London,  where  he  engaged  in  bnsineiik  He 
died  in  1806,  Nagler  gives  a  list  of  thirty-six  prtnu 
by  him,  among  which  is  Tie  four  Eeaiifftlitt*,  after 
BubeiiB. 

Picqtiet,  Francois  (1),  a  French  prelate,  wai 
bom  at  Lyons  April  12, 1626.  The  son  of  a  banker,  he 
was  destined  to  a  commercial  career,  and  travelled  in 
France,  Italy,  and  England,  As  he  had  thus  becooK 
ssw>ciated  with  several  iifflnential  ParisUns,  he  wai  ra 
1652  appointed  to  the  consulship  of  France  at  Alepps; 
and,  although  he  was  only  twenly-eix  yean  of  age,  be 
was  so  successful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  tbst  tha 
Dutch  republic  intrusted  him  with  her  own  rpprewirts- 
tion  in  the  asme  city.  Although  a  layman,  he  displayed 
extraonlinary  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  miaaionarr 
work.  He  received  the  tonsure  in  1660  at  tbe  hsmis 
of  Andr^.  archUshop  of  Syria,  who  was  indebted  to  bin 
for  his  elevation.  Two  years  afterwanis  he  resigned  I 
the  consulship  and  went  to  Rome,  to  give  to  pope  Alex-  I 
snder  VII  an  accoinit  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Syria. 
When  he  returned  to  France  lie  received  orders,  w» 
appointed  prior  of  Grimand  (Provence),  and  (i6fi3) 
spu8tx>lic  protonotarius.  He  was  propowd  in  1674  f^t 
the  apostolic  vicarate  of  Babylon,  and  became  in  167i 
bishop  in  panibos  of  OeaaroiHtlis,  in  Macedonia.  In 
1679  he  embarked  for  Aleppo  with  the  chevalier  d'A^ 
vieux,  the  new  French  consul,  endearnred  witb  nnir- 
lenting  ze.il  to  revive  the  faith  of  the  Catb)■lio^  aiM 
sUrtcd  in  Blay,  1(18],  as  ambaMador  of  the  court)'  ••( 
France  and  Home  in  Persia,  with  a  view  of  working  for 
the  restoration  and  expansion  of  theiCathoHc  biih. 
He  nrrived  at  I(p|^gfti4ttvJ€)@g      aooo  mar- 
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nnb  witiMflwd  the  cekbnitioni  in  tfait  city  in  honor 
if  the  pBuif^  uf  the  khan  of  th«  Tartxre,  Uabeck,  who 
wu  uo  hi*  way  ut  Mecca.  He  was  graiiied  aii  audi- 
tuix,  banngiiul  the  ktaan  ia  lulian,  and  obtained  a 
of  protcetioa  for  the  Umnwi  CatboUo  fit  hit 
.■ink  Towanle  the  chM  of  1688  be  took  the  same 
prince  rich  presenu  from  the  king  of  France,  and  trana- 
aiued  to  his  sovereign  the  answer  and  presents  of  the 
I'tnUn  sovereign.  That  same  year  be  was  appointed 
bblHip  of  Bsbykm,  and  he  bad  arrived  at  Hamadsn, 
■ben  his  impaired  health  compelled  him  to  stop  seroal 
■oBtbs  io  that  city,  where  be  died,  Aug.  26, 1686,  after 
vritiag  to  the  Congregatknt  of  the  Prop«guda  for  • 
Md^ier.  A  qtecial  honor  wm  conferred  on  him  by 
bb  bnrial  in  the  church  of  the  Armenians.  I^cqiiet 
famiibed  to  Nicole  several  important  documents  for  his 
wutk  00  the  perpetuity  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  re- 
gml  to  the  Eucharist. — Hoefer,  A'okf.  Bio^  Gin.  si,  87. 

Ploqnet,  Frmn90l>  (2),  a  French  miesiouBiy,  was 
bnni  at  Uourg  (in  Brease)  Dec.  6, 1708.   He  took  holy 
«n1«f^  and  for  a  time  preached  in  the  diocese  of  Lyoni^ 
but  fioally  entered  the  Omgregation  of  St.-Sulpice,  and  in 
ITSa  vas  by  it  sent  to  Uontrral,  to  share  in  the  work  of 
iht  Nonh  Amerkui  nimoniL  Towards  1740  be  aettled 
lonb  of  that  city,  near  the  lake  of  'Vmn  Mountains, 
where  be  eonstnictcd  a  furt  with  the  money  sent  for 
iktt  pntpose  by  Lnuia  XV,  and  by  mjuisitioiia.  With 
tlx      of  this  fort  he  succeeded  in  keeping  sedentary 
■wo  naming  tribes,  the  Algnnquins  and  Nipisuugs,  who 
bmAt  Io  agriculture.    He  iiutuced  them,  as  well  as  the 
Tnkas  aad  Hiinms.  to  submit  lu  France :  and  during 
Iks  war  of  1741  to  1748,  Ploiuet's  measurca  far  the  saO^ 
ijof  kif  cokMiy  were  so  effective  that  it  remained  un- 
imched  by  English  invasion.    Peace  being  restored,  he 
(wwled  ia  1749  a  new  mission  near  Lake  Ontario,  and 
aUtA  it  La  Presentation ;  the  point  uccupiet)  by  it  is 
■he  suae  where  the  English  afterwanis  founded  Kiogs- 
IML   In  1753  be  arrived  at  Paris,  and  reported  to  the 
isiaiMr  of  tbc  loarine  as  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
enkwy,  which  oooulcd  already  no  leas  than  five  hundred 
fsailiab  In  the  war  that  broke  out  aooii  afterwanis,  be 
pu  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  Indians  which  he  had 
mined,  deatrored  all  English  foru  south  of  Ontario, 
sod  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  general  Braddock. 
After  the  defeat  of  Ijuebec  (1759 ),  Picqoet  determined 
b>  i«t«ni  to  France  by  way  of  Louisiana.    He  started 
with  tmny-llre  FfetiefaiiieB  and  two  small  troops  of  ' 
ssngo^  whieb  wen  succeastvely  relieved  by  others  in 
ibf  tribes  he  met;  tcaverved  Upper  Canada,  reached 
KirbiltmakinM^  cnnaed  Michigan,  and  by  the  Ulinois 
sod  the  Hisaiasippi  rivers  went  u>  New  Orleans,  where 
^tnit  lwenry-t«o  months.    The  Eitglinh  had  offer- 
«t  s  reward  fur  his  head.   I^cquet  had  never  received 
mj  tmri,  except  a  bounty  of  c  thonaaud  dnltara  and 
MS*  book*  in  1761.  The  books  he  had  to  sell  to  enable 
liMi  Io  return  to  France,  and  he  was  compelled  t<i  live 
•«  bis  scanty  inheritance  until  the  assembly  of  the 
rVf)^  of  France  in  I76d  presented  him  a  bounty  of 
■wHve  hundred  ponndii,  which  ibey  gave  him  a  second 
■iax  in  1770.    In  1777  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
koaic  where  Pius  VI,  to  honor  his  merits,  paid  sU  his 
nrsi— a,  and  made  him  a  present  of  Ave  thousand 
|*wa4a.    Pkquet  came  hnnw  to  die  at  Verfun,  near 
&»ff,  the  housa  of  bis  sister,  a  poor  peasant-woman, 
latr  13, 1781.— Uuefer,  iVmtr.  Biag.  GininiU,  xl,  87. 

Pletet,  BcxKtoitTr,  a  learned  Swia  divine,  was  bMn 
u  (rtucra  iu  I6&&.  He  stwUcd  then  under  Franris 
Ttnuiai,  wbon  be  sooccetled  as  professor  of  theology  In 
iMl.  tad  obtained  great  celebrity.  In  1690  be  was 
■sis  itrtur  of  the  academy ;  in  1700  pastor  of  the  Ital- 
us  Church.  He  died  iu  17S4.  Pietet  joined  to  vast 
nsAfiuu  a  vivid  and  natural  eloqnenoe.  A  list  of  his 
t^enmm  works  ia  given  by  Nio^ron.  Among  these  the 
Mmih|(  am  the  mosc  inpurtant;  TkMMfk  Ckri' 
fa  Mm  dm  Satitt  (new  ed.  Gen.  1731, 8  vols. 
IN ;  ariiiaiVr  Tktplegia  Ckrittiam  (ibid.  1616,  i  vola. 


]2nK));  Chritlitm  Theology  (translated  from  the  Latin  by 
the  Hev.  Fmlcrick  Reyruux,  U.A.,  Lond.  1847,  Bm.8vo): 
— Lm  JUoraU  Chr^iame,  ou  FArt  de  bien  vivre  (nodr. 
M.augnient^,lietkl709,8vols.I3ino};  the  first  volume 
of  this  wtirk  appeared  anonymously.  It  was  reprinted 
at  Lyons,  in  France,  with  a  dedication  to  the  biahop  of 
Belley : — Dittertatitm  tur  lt$  TempttM,  Uur  Didicaer,  ft 
piwtieun  Chutet  qu'on  g  toU.  avec  att  Sermon  (ibid.  i7l& 
12mo)  i—Uuit  Sfrmoni  tor  CExamm  dtt  Rdigioni  (1 
Theaa.  v,  21)  (ibid.  1716, 8vo)  ■.—Dix  Sermont  tur  dmm 
SigOa  (ibid.  1718, 8vo)  :—VHuloirt  rfv  dowwinc  Siide 
(AdM.  1782, 4tu) :— tiuufone  Sermoiu  mtr  direit  SigeU 
(Gen.  17S1,  8to).  See  BiUotk.  Gemam^,  a.  r. ;  Ni- 
c4toii,  Mimpin$,  vd.  i;  Sencbler,  O^;  titlir.  de  f^pc, 
il,S49Bq.;  Dailins,(>ob!p.AiNLs.v.',  Moaheim,  £Mm; 
tfsib ToL ill;  Hook, £(KfefclNa9;Tui,9&  (J.H.W.) 

Plotoro,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  T,  in  thtee  paa- 
sages  of  two  Hebrew  woida  which  are  firom  the  same 
root  (nsto,  io  look  at). 

1.  Matkitk,  tl'<Siff$,<Tn  image;  tued alone, either IH- 
erally  (plur.  "pictures,"  Prov.  xxv,  II)  or  in  the  aenae 
of  ifnajrtMfitM  ("  oonceit,"  Prov.  xviii,  11 ;  plur. "  wish," 
Paa.  Ixxiii,  7);  with^^X,  a  sfone  ("  image  of  stone," 
Lev,  xxvi,  1 ;  plur.  **  pictures,"  Numb,  xxxiii,  62) ;  with 

ON  a;)urtM«K  (ptur. "  cbarobers  uf  imagery"[q.  v.^ 
Ezek.  viii,  12),  "  it  denotes  idolatrous  represenlatinos, 
either  independent  images,  or  more  usually  stones  *  por- 
trayed,' i.  e,  sculptured  in  low  relief,  or  engraved  ami 
colored  (Ecek.  xxiti,  14 ;  Layard,  Aw.  and  Bab.  ti, 
80B).  Movable  pictures,  in  the  modeni  sense,  wen 
donbtless  unknown  to  the  Jews;  but  cuhwed  scul)itiiiea 
and  drawings  on  walls  or  on  wood,  as  mummy-cases, 
mnst  have  been  familiar  to  them  in  Egypt  (see  Wilkiu- 
son,  A  nc  Kgfiptiant,  it,  277),  In  later  tiroes  we  read 
of  portraits  [tiKi'tvai;),  perhaps  busts  or  iulagli,  scut  by 
Alexandra  to  Antony  (Jusephus,  Ant.  xv,  2,  ti).  Thie 
*  IMctuiea  of  rilver"  uf  Prov.  xxv,  II ,  were  prob^^y  wall- 
surfaces  or  comioea  with  earx-iiigs,  and  the  *^>leB  of 
gold'  representations  of  fruit  nr  foliage,  like  Solomon^ 
tlowers  an<l  pomegranates  (I  Kings  vi,  vii).  The  waDs 
of  Babj'Inn  were  ornamented  with  picture*  on  cnamH 
elled  brick." 

2.  Srlds&k.  n*a1||),  the  Jlag  of  a  ship,  as  seen  from  afar 
(plur." picture," lBa.ii,  Ifi).  The  Ph<enician and  Egyp- 
tian vessels  had  their  flags  and  sails  of  purple  and  other 
splendid  colors  (see  Ezek.  xxrii,  7;  comp.  Diod.  Sic  i, 
61 :  Wilkinson,  A  nc.  Etfgpt.  iii,  21 1),    See  SrAKit  ahi>. 

Pictures,  Woitsiiir  of.  in  Churchks.  The  use 
of  patniings  and  images  in  churches  was  introduced  as 
early  as  the  ■cwromenoemcnt  of  the  4th  century,  but 
was  speedily  coiKlemned  by  a  council  held  at  lUiberia, 
in  Sp^n,  A.D.306.  Individual  writers  also  during  this 
century  bore  their  testimony  against  the  practice  in 
question.  Ensebiits  of  desarea,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  Epiphaniua  of  Salamiii,  tnwants  the  tloee 
of  it,  denounce<l  the  practice  as  heathenish  and  unscript- 
ural  (see  Milner's  Hi^.  of  the  CktireM,  voL  iv,  ch.  xHi, 
p.  423).  Nevertheless  the  practice  of  hanging  up  pict- 
ures of  saints  and  mariyn',  as  well  as  symbolical  repre- 
sentatiuna  of  Scripturr  histnrie*,  prevailed  in  the  fith 
centnrA-.  No  images  of  liod  or  represents! inns  of  the 
Holy  Triiiiiy  were  uilcraied  in  churches  rill  after  the  sec* 
ond  Nioene  oounciL  Pictures  of  Scrinture  scenea  were 
hung  on  the  walla  of  churches  at  first  to  aid  thoae  wh«i 
euuld  not  read.  The  idolatrous  devotion  with  which  the 
Papiau  bow  down  before  the  images  and  painUngs  tif 
the  dead  is  a  consequence  of  this  (Hactke.  See  Iw- 
AOR-woRSHiP.  Beaidep,  the  pictures  are  used  by  the 
Komanists  for  working  upon  the  superstitiortn  belief  of 
the  masses.  Thus  Sm-mnur  rells  us  the  following  in 
his  Pilgrimngr,:  "There  is  pwarcely  an  incident  in  ihe 
life  of  unr  Ixinl  that  has  not  its  rival  incident  or  parallel 
in  the  ^tendary  life  of  Mary.  For  example,  a  picture 
repreaenu  an  angel  annnunriiig  to  Mary  the  minuxilooB 
eencaplion  of  ihc  Modab  t  it  g^H^^lOH^^ 
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■KMOting  M  uigel  announcing  tn  Anna,  the  Ifgendaiy 
mother  uf  Mary,  the  miraculuus  and  immaculate  con- 
ception or  Mary  in  the  womb.  A  ptctnre  represenu  the 
birth  (if  OUT  Lord ;  it  is  paralleled  by  another  repnnent* 
inff  the  nativity  or  birth  of  the  Virf^iii  Mary.  If  there 
is  fine  repmentii^  our  Lord  ■itiing  on  the  ihmne  ond 
bearing  the  crown  aa  King  of  king^  there  is  •  rival  pict- 
ure repreoenting  Mary  sitting  on  the  same  throne,  bear- 
i»B  the  sceptre,  and  wearing  the  crowii  as  Queen  of 
heaven.  There  are  twn  classes  of  miraculous  pictures. 
One  cUhs  comprehends  th<ise  which  are  said  tn  have 
had  a  miraculous  origin ;  that  is,  to  have  been  painted 
in  pnrt  or  in  whole  by  nri  human  hand*,  but  by  an  angel, 
or  smne  mysterious  visitant  from  the  world  uf  spiiita. 
The  second  class  of  miraciiliHis  pictures  is  far  more  nu- 
mennis,  and  cumprebends  all  thnne  which  have  per- 
formed miracles.  At  the  church  "f  St.  (tiovaniii  e  Paolo, 
nrarUomc,  is  a  small  picture  of  theVirjiin  Mary,  which 
is  Bsid  to  have  shed  tvars  on  the  French  invaniun  uf  It- 
aly. At  Arezxu  we  urcre  shown  a  picture  in  the  cathedral 
church,  which  wept  many  tears  at  the  language  of  some 
drankanls.  It  was  a  MadoniM.  and  the  bbhop  made  it 
the  means  of  colteciing  sufficient  funds  tn  btiild  a  new 
chapel  to  commemorate  it.  In  the  church  of  St.  Pietru 
de  MonU'rio  is  a  singularly  ugly  represent  a  tiou  of  Mary 
and  our  LnrU  Indeed,  it  is  positively  hideous;  but  an 
iiiscriptiiin  on  a  marble  slab  announces  (hat '  this  sacred 
likeness  of  the  motlter  of  Utxl,  holding  her  son  and  a 
bonk,  is  illiutrinns  for  miracles  more  and  more  every 
day.'  In  St.  liter's,  however,  is  a  very  important  one, 
not  only  for  the  miracle,  but  for  its  authentication.  It 
is  iu  the  subterranean  chapel,  usually  called  the  Grotto. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  a  mark  under  the  lef^ 
eye,  and  the  following  is  the  inscription  :  'This  picture 
iif  the  Moat  Holy  Virgin  Mar;',  which  stood  between 
the  pillars  of  the  porch  of  the  ancient  Basilica,  having 
been  struck  by  au  impious  band,  poured  forth  blood 
(sanguimm  fudit)  on  the  atone,  which  is  now  protected 
by  a  grating.'  (hi  one  aide  is  a  large  atone,  on  the  oth- 
er are  two  small  stones.  All  three  are  covered  wiih  a 
strong  iron  grating,  to  preserve  them,  as  on  them  the 
bkxtd  4>r  this  minculoua  picture  ia  sud  to  have  foUeiu" 
See  Kiddle,  CAntlum  Aalifuitie$!  Coleman,  CAiii/iciii 
A  nfiqtiitita.  ^ 

Pie  is  a  table  or  rule  which  was  used  in  the  old  Ro- 
man offices  previous  to  the  Reformation,  showing  in  a 
technical  nay  how  to  find  out  the  service  which  is  to  be 
read  upon  each  day,  and  corre^wnds  to  what  the  Ureeks 
called  irivaK,  or  the  index  (literally  a  plank,  bf  me- 
tonymy a  painted  table  or  picture) ;  and  beemise  in- 
dexes or  tables  of  books  were  formed  into  square  figures 
resembling  pictures  or  painters'  tablet  itung  up  in  a 
frame,  these  likewise  were  called  vivnKn;  or,  being 
marked  only  with  the  first  letters  of  the  word,  iri's,  or 
|Hea.  Pit  is  the  familiar  English  name  fur  the  Romish 
piat  (onfmcf^  or  service-book),  which  perhaps  came  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  friars,  who  have  thrust  in  many 
barbarous  wonts  into  the  liturgies.  Some  say  that  the 
wonl  pye  is  derived  from  lUlrra  pioatti,  a  great  black  let- 
ter in  the  bet^inning  of  some  new  order  in  the  prayer, 
anil  amoiif;  printers  that  term  is  still  used,  the  pica  ty|>e. 
See  Procter.  Jiook  of  Continon  Prai/rr ;  Eadie,  Ecclrs. 
Cgdtip.  a.  v. 

Piece  OF  Goi.n.  The  A- V.,  in  rendering  the  ellip- 
tical expression  "six  thousand  of  gold,"  in  a  passage 
respecting  Naaman,  relating  that  he  "look  with  him 
ten  talents  of  silver,  and  six  thoucsud  of  gold,  and  ten 
change*  of  raiment"  d  Kin^s  v,  5),  supplies  "pieces" 
as  the  word  undemtotid.  The  similar  pnsssge  respect- 
ing nilver,  in  which  the  word  understood  ap|>earB  to  be 
shekels,  probably  jniiiilies  the  insertion  of  that  definite 
wonl.  See  Pikck  ok  Sii.vkr.  The  same  expression, 
if  a  weight  of  gidd  1h>  here  meant,  is  also  found  in  the 
fuUowing  passage:  "And  king  Solomon  made  two  hun- 
dred targets  [i<f]  beaten  gohl :  aix  hundred  of  gold  went 
to  one  tai^"  (1  Kingn  x,  16).  Here  the  A.  V.  supplies 


the  word  "  shekeb,"  and  there  oeems  no  doabi  thm  a 
is  right,  considering  the  number  mentioned,  and  thsts 
common  weight  mutt  be  intended.  That  a  weigtu  of 
gold  is  meant  in  Naaman's  case  may  be  infemd,  be- 
cause it  ia  extremely  unlikdy  that  coined  muntt  wat 
already  invented  at  the  time  referred  lu,  or  indeed 
that  it  was  known  in  Fateatuie  before  ibe  Feran  pe- 
riod. See  Daric;  Mohky.  Rings  or  iugala  ofcsU 
may  have  been  in  use,  but  we  are  acatcely  wamntal 
in  supposing  that  any  of  them  bore  the  name  of  sfaek- 
elg,  since  the  practice  was  to  weigh  money.  The  m< 
dering  " pieces  of  gold"  is  therefore  very  doubtful; 
"  shekels  of  gold,"  as  designating  the  value  of  the  wbuk 
quantity,  not  individual  pieces,  is  prefersWe.  Set 
<iOLl>. 

Piece  OF  HoKKT.    See  Kksitar  ;  Statch. 

Piece  OF  Silver,  The  passages  in  the  O.T.  sod 
those  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  A.  V.  usee  thb  icm 
must  be  separately  conrideied.   See  Hok'i^t. 

L  In  the  O.  T.  the  word  pieces"  is  need  in  the  A.V. 
for  a  word  understood  in  the  Hebrew,  if  we  except  ant 
or  two  cases  to  be  afterwards  noticed..  The  jrfinN  it 
always  "  a  thousand"  or  the  like  "  of  silver"  (G«l  xx. 
16:  xxxvii,  28;  xlv,  22;  Judg.  ix,  4;  xvi,  5;  2  Kinp 
vi,  25;  Hos.  iii,  2;  Zech,  xi,  12,  18).  In  similar  ps>- 
sages  the  word  "shekels"  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  and  it 
must  be  observed  that  tbeee  are  «ther  in  the  law,(T 
relate  to  purchases,  some  of  an  important  legal  chan^ 
ter,  as  that  of  the  cave  and  field  of  Hachpelah,  that  of 
the  threshing-floor  and  oxen  of  Araunah,  or  to  taxf«, 
and  the  like  (Gen.  xxiiE,  16,  16;  Kxod.  xxi.  Si;  Uv. 
xxvii,  8, 6, 16 ;  Josh,  vii,  21 ;  2  Sara,  xxiv,  24 ;  1  Chrwi. 
xxi,  25,  where,  however,  shekels  of  gold  are  spoken  ii; 
2  Kings  XV,  20;  Neh.  v,  16;  Jer.  xxxii,  9\  There  tn 
other  passages  in  which  the  A.  V.  Btipplies  the  w«fd 
"  shekeb"  instead  of  "  pieces"  (Deut.  xxii,  19. 29;  Jartc 
xvii,  2, 8, 4, 10;  2  8am.  xviii,  II,  12),  and  of  these  tb« 
first  two  require  this  to  be  done.  It  becomes  thai  i 
question  whether  there  is  any  ground  for  the  adoptim 
of  the  word  "  pieces,"  which  is  vogue  if  actual  cHn*  ht 
meant,  and  inaccurate  if  weights.  The  abekd.  be  it 
remembered,  was  the  oommon  weight  for  moner,  sk4 
therefore  most  likely  to  be  nndentood  in  an  elliptiol 
pbrose.  When  we  find  gnod  reason  for  conctuding  thx 
in  two  passages  (DeuL  xxii,  19,  20)  this  is  the  *ii 
understoo<l,  it  seems  incredible  that  any  other  sboold  be 
in  the  other  placea.    See  Shekul. 

One  of  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  wonl  nt- 
responding  to  "pieces"  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  b  in 
the  Psalms,  where  presents  of  submission  are  prophntnl 
to  be  made  of  "  pieces  of  silver,"  ?]05"''aE^  (Isviii,  J4 
Heb.  81).  The  word  y^,  which  occurs  nowhere  *)«, 
if  it  preserve  its  radical  meaning,  from  Y^'^>  icbiI 
signify  a  piece  broken  off,  or  a  fragment;  tlMreitaS| 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  coin  is  meanb — Smith.  A*- 
other  exceptional  passage  is  1  Sam.  ii.  26,  where  ibl  I 
Heb.  word  rendered  "  piece  [of  silver  J"*  is  T^i^ 
rah,  which  seems  to  signify  a  small  piece  of  moner,  si 
miffft,  from  the  idea  of  eoBnting  (nmt  *^a!t.  to  galhti^ 
See  SiLVBR.  For  the  "pieces  of  silver"  in  Juab.  xJQv, 
32,  see  KcsiTAH. 

II.  In  the  N.  T,  two  words  are  rendered  by  the  phn« 
"piece  of  silver,"  drachma,  iVax/'^.  and  afryi-ptar. 
The  first  (Luke  xv,  8,  9)  should  be  represented 
driichn    It  was  a  Greek  ulver  coin,  equivoleHi,  st| 
the  time  of  Luke,  to  the  Roman  denarius,  which  b  pn^j 
ably  intended  by  the  evangelist,  as  it  bod  then  wbull;f  j 
or  almost  aiiperaeded  the  former.   See  Drachma,  {ti 
The  second  word  is  very  properiy  thna  rendered  ll 
occiin  in  the  account  of  the  belnyal  of  oar  l»rd  M 
"thirty  pieces  of  silver"  (Matt,  xxvi,  16;  xxvii,  8, 
9).    It  is  difficult  tn  asceruin  what  coins  are  here  ia< 
tended.    If  the  moat  common  silver  pieces  be  mnB^ 
they  would  be  denarii.   Tl^e  parallel  paasage  in  ttck- 
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tntMDt  when,  if  our  view  be  correct,  shekels  must  be 
ndoMood.  it  mty,  twwever,  be  suggested  that  (be 
ivo  UtirtiM  may  oorrespotKl,  not  as  of  exactly  tbe  Hme 
fuio,  but  uf  tbc  chier  curreut  coin.  Some  I'tifht  may  be 
tbcgwn  on  uor  difficulty  by  the  number  of  piecea.  It 
laa  MMvely  be  a  ofdncMenoe  ibu  thirty  ahekeb  of  ail- 
T(f  was  the  price  of  blMxi  in  the  case  of  a  alave  aocU 
4(BUUy  kilM  fExod.  xxi,  32).  It  may  be  objected 
■hit  tlwe  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  shekels  were 
ruirent  in  nur  Lord's  time;  but  it  must  be  replied  that 
the  teurailrachms  of  depreciated  Attic  weight  of  the 
Ufeek  ciries  of  Syria  that  time  were  of  itie  tame 
weight  as  tbe  shekels  which  we  believe  tu  be  of  Simon 
ibt  M  area  bee  [see  Mo!tKYj,au  that  Joseph  ua  apeaks  of 
tbt  ihekel  as  equal  to  four  Attic  dtachtne  (Ant.  iii, », 
D.  These  tetrad racbms  wen  commou  at  tbe  time  of 
oar  Urd,  and  tbe  piece  of  money  found  by  Peter  in  the 
6A  Bost,  rmn  ila  name,  have  been  of  this  kind.  See 
Statkr.  It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  the  thirty 
ptecM  of  silver  were  tetradracfams  than  that  tbey  were 
ticoarii.  lliere  is  no  diflkulty  in  tbe  use  of  two  terms, 
■  naiM  desifcnating  the  denomination  and  "  piece  of 
Mlver."  whether  the  latter  mean  the  tetrad rachra  or  the 
dcniia^  aa  it  is  a  vague  appellation  that  implies  a 
■Dore  diitioctive  name.  In  the  received  text  of  Mat- 
rhew  tbe  prophecy  as  to  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  is 
iteubfl  to  Jerrntiah,  and  not  to  Zechariah,  and  much 
(vairuvemy  bus  thus  been  oocasionof.  The  true  ex- 
)iliuii«ii  secma  to  be  siiggc8te<l  by  the  absence  of 
■ar  pcupliei's  iiaine  in  the  Syriac  version,  and  the 
uketilwud  (liat  similarity  of  ttyle  wouU  have  caitsed 
a  aifiyiat  inadvertently  to  insert  tlw  uamc  of  Jere> 
msh  iiMtcad  uf  that  of  Zccbariah.    See  Silteb* 

Pierce,  Bdward,  an  English  painter  who  (lour- 
isbed  in  tbe  reigns  of  Charles  I  and  II,  was  eminent 
both  in  biatory  and  landscapes.  He  also  drew  archi- 
tectur,  pcnpective,  etc.,  and  waa  much  esteemed  in  his 
tioM.  But  there  ia  little  uf  bu  work  now  remaining, 
the  lar  greater  part  being  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  Lon- 
dan,  1666.  It  chiefly  coiinsled  of  alur-pieces,  ceilings 
of  churches,  and  the  like;  of  these  there  ia  one  yet  re- 
wainiag,  dune  by  htm,  in  Covent  Garden  Church,  where 
art  M  be  found  many  admirable  parts  of  a  good  pencil. 
He  worked  aome  time  for  Vandyck,  and  several  good 
IMscM  by  Picroe  are  to  be  seen  at  Belvtnr  Caatl^  in 
Leiotatefshirc  He  ^ed  in  London  abmit  the  ekaa  of 
the  17th  century. 

Pisrc*,  Omhvs  Bdmond,  D.D.,  an  American 
Coagrrgational  divine,  noted  eapecially  aa  an  educator,  I 
waa  bum  at  Southbnry,  Coon.,  Sept.  9, 1794.   He  waa  i 
(dMutcd  at  Yale  Col]<«e.  etaaa  of  1816;  then  studied  I 
lliailogy  at  Andovrr  Theological  Seminar^-,  class  of 
1^1,  leaching  at  the  same  tiioe  at  the  Faiiitteld  Acad- 
cny.  In  July,  1822,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Con- 
ItKgational  Church  at  Harwinton,  where  he  remained 
an^  called  to  tbe  presidency  of  tbe  Western  Reaer^-e 
CoUtjge  in  1834.   He  remained  at  the  head  of  this 
high  aehool  until  18U^  and  gave  to  ft  an  excellent  np- 
MtkMi.   He  died  at  Hudson.  Ohio,  May  27, 1871. 

Piaroe,  Oeishom,  a  minlatcr  of  the  Ucthodist 
Episcnpal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  closing  quarter  of 
the  laM  century.  He  was  converted  about  1800,  and 
called  of  find  to  the  work  of  the  sacred  ministry ;  Joined 
tbt  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  entered  in  1803 
ttit  New  York  Conference.  His  first  appointment  was 
M  PUttsburgh.  In  1804  he  prcacbedat  Hetcher;  1806, 
Xisfara;  1806,  Oawegatchic:  1807.  Dunham;  1808, 
SaiBiaga:  1809-10^  (inmville;  1811,  Thnrman;  1812, 
fitind  Ide;  IRI8-14,  Cambiidget  I81(i-lll,  Moatgpn- 
«»:  1817-18,  Sharon:  l8I9,Albanv;  1820, Coei-mans; 
ITtI -22, Chatham:  182S-24, Granville;  182!i'2«,  Piita- 
Md;  1827,  Riirtington;  1828-29,  Redding:  1880-81, 
Hoapstcad  and  Huntington.  At  the  Conference  of 
IV2  be  became  superannuated,  and  continued  in  that 
itlatei  ttt  tbe  period  of  Ma  dMNb.   Mr.  Pterea  waa  a 


man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  aUIity.  His  intellect, 
in  force  and  habit,  is  beat  described  by  tbe  expression 
"  long-headed."  He  was  a  devout  man,  at  times  a  most 
powerful  preacher.  His  sermons,  weighty  with  thought, 
fervid  with  feeling,  and  in  power  uf  tbe  Holy  .Spirit, 
made  a  deep  and  ^^Ing  im|»reaaion.  He  died  in  much 
peace  at  Milan,  Ohio,  March  28, 1865.  Siee  Smith,  Sa- 
errd  Memorit;  p.  288  sq. 

Pierce,  Jainea  Edwin,  an  American  divine  of 
note,  waa  bom  at  West  Townsend.  Vt™  in  1889.  He 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1861,  end  at  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminaiy  in  1865.  On  bin  graduation 
he  was  elected  to  a  pmfessonihip  (of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  literature)  in  the  lasl-name<l  institutiou, 
which  position  he  retained  till  his  death  (at  Aubum, 
.Tuty^  13,  1870).  He  waa  a  ck>se  student,  a  thorough 
and'  able  teacher,  and  an  impressive  and  popolar  pieacb- 
er. — Appleton's  A  wer.  Vgdiip,  x,  670. 

Fierce,  Jollii,  D.D.,  a  noted  American  Congr^a- 
tional  minister,  was  bom  at  Oorehester,  Mass.,  July  14, 
1778.  He  was  educated  at  Harvar.1  ITntversity,  class 
of  1798,  and  then  became  a  tutor  in  his  alma  mater. 
Descended  of  very  humble  parentage,  he  bad  made  hia 
way  to  college  by  his  own  exertions,  and  maintained  his 
Itoeition  by  the  force  of  his  own  industry'.  Feeling  per- 
suaded  that  his  work  was  that  uf  the  Christian  minislry, 
he  took  up  the  study  of  tlieology,  and  March  16, 1797, 
was  ordained  over  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Brookline,  Mass.,  of  which  be  was  sole  pastor  for  half  a 
century.  He  died  in  this  place  Aug.  24, 1849,  respect- 
ed by  all  who  knew  him,  and  greatly  mourned  by  tbe 
ecclesiastic  body  to  which  he  belonged.  ■  Dr.  Pierce 
was  member  of  tbe  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdences,  ant 
of  tbe  Maaaachosetta  Uistevieal  Society.  For  aeversl 
yean  he  waa  president  of  the  Maseacbusetta  Bible  8ik 
ciety.  In  alt  matters  appertaining  to  (hmily  and  Utct- 
ary  statistics  he  was  a  prodigy.  He  bad  18  quarto 
vols,  of  600  pages  each,  of  hia  own  MS.,  containing 
memoirs  and  memorabilia.  He  published  Half<ainity 
IHtcourte  at  Brwklmt  (Mar.  1847)  i—Shieh  of  Brook- 
lute,  in  "  Maaa.  Hist.  Odlections,"  2d  ser.  vol  ii : — Ser- 
mon at  Ordmalitm  of  8,  Clari  (1817)  t—Dmileian  Leet. 
(1821);  also  oceaaiond  Semotu,  tU.  Sec  Spragoe, 
/1fm(ib<>/'/*a4airr.i>ii^,viii,S81;  AUibone,/>M«.^ 
BHl.imiAma:Aiilion,».r.  (J.H.W.) 

Pierce,  John  J.,  a  Presbyterian  miniater,was  bom 
in  Vehnont  in  1791.  He  secured  his  early  education 
principally  by  his  own  exertions;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College  in  1820,  and  at  the  theoli^cal  seminary  in 
tbe  same  place  in  1828,  He  waa  licensed  1^  the  New 
Brunswidt  Presbyteir,  and  began  preaching  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  where  be  remained  until  18S4,  when  be  left 
for  Clarksville,  Tenn.  In  182ft  he  was  elected  president 
of  an  academy  in  KIkton,  Ky.,  which  position  he  held 
until  18S7.  Soon  after  he  occupied  temporarily  tbe 
place  of  one  of  the  professors  in  Centre  College,  Dan- 
ville, Ky.;  then  returned  again  to  Elkton;  but  subse- 
qnently  leh,  and  spent  two  years  in  teaching  in  Illinois 
aiid  Hiaaouri.  On  his  return  be  look  ohai^  of  Hidge- 
wood  Church,  Ky.,  where  be  continued  to  labor  oatil 
bb  death,  March  18,  1861.  Mr.  Pierce  was  a  pure- 
hearted,  simple-minded  man ;  never  auaining  any  very 
eminent  success  in  the  ministry,  but  ever  contented  and 
happy.  See  Wilson,  Priib.  f/'itt.  A  Imimac,  1862,  p.  1 16. 
(J.  US.) 

Pierce,  Tbomen,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of  note, 
flouriahed  near  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He 
waa  educate<l  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  after 
graduation  was  preaented  with  a  fdbnrabip.  In  1648 
he  was  ejected  for  itonconfhrmlty,  but  waa  restored  un- 
der the  Protectorate,  and  became  prebend  of  Canterbniy 
and  Lincoln;  in  1661  president  of  Magdalen  College; 
in  1671  dean  of  Salisbury,  He  dieil  in  1691.  Dean 
Pierce  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  and  ac- 
quisitioti.  In  theology  be  was  decidcijly  Arminian, 
and  pabUahed  a  number  ofep^^^T^ei^V^ 
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lad  tratiiM,  and  eonuoveisia]  tncts.  Among  these 
we  mention,  The  Simrr  Jmpleadrd  in  hu  oim  Court, 
wherein  are  rtpretented  the  Great  Ditcmiragemtnlifnm 
Svumg  vikkh  the  Sinner  receieeth/rom  Sin  Uself  (Lond. 
1656, 8vo) rAe  Oirine  Philanlhropie  de/ended  agtmut 
Ike  Dtdamatory  Attetnptt  o/ certain  iaie  printed  I^ipert, 
eHliHed,  A  Cort  rptorf/  Correction.  In  Vindieation  of 
tome  Natet  tonceminff  God's  Drereei,  etpeaaUy  of  Repro- 
bation [agiinst  Bail««j  (Lond.  1657,  iut)  -.^A  Coiledion 
ofSnmont  upon  Stveral  Oecatione  (Oxf.  1671,  Ito): — 
A  Corrert  Copg  of  some  Notes  concerning  Gods  Decrees, 
etpeaaily  qf  JtepnhaHon  (Oxf.  1671, 4io) Pac^/fca- 
torimn  Orthodara  Theotogia  Corpitsettbtm.  Seatnda 
Aa*c  editiim  accesservnt,  Ve  perfectissimo  Dei  evUm  ad 
normam  rftrtRom  txif/endo  [Anon.]  (Lond.  1686,  am. 
Bvo).  Dean  Pierce  also  greatly  aMutecl  bishop  Waltcm 
in  the  publication  of  the  Polyglot  Bible.  He  was  the 
decidetl  antagonist  nf  Baxter,  and,  according  to  Wat- 
son, "compelled  that  great  coutroversialist  to  quail  be- 
for*  him"  {Works,  i,  469).  See  Wood,  Athena  Oxoni- 
enset ;  Lowndes.  Nrif.  Librarian,  p.  1080 ;  Watts,  BibL 
Brit.».Y.  (J.H.W.) 

Pierce,  Tbomas  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Uethodist 
EfHseatwl  Chnich,  South,  was  born  in  Fauquiw  Oo^  Ta^ 
Oct.  86, 1619;  was  ccHivcned  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and 
feding  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  sacred  ministry, 
joined  the  Vii^nia  Conference  at  Charlottesville  in  the 
fall  of  1847,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Stafford  Qrcuit. 
In  184S  he  was  sent  t«>  Rappahannock  and  Culpepper : 
in  1849  he  went  to  King  William,  where  he  travelled 
two  yean;  -ip  1868  and  1858  he  labored  on  the  James 
Oty  amt  Now  Kenttatcuit;  in  1864,  in  King  George; 
1866,  in  New  Haminhire;  1856  and  1857,  in  Hanover. 
In  1868  he  was  again  in  King  William;  in  1669  he  was 
sent  to  Greensville;  in  181)0  and  1861  he  had  his  pas- 
toral charge  in  Mecklenburg;  in  1862  and  1868,  in  Camp- 
bell; 1661  and  I860,  in  Appomattox.  In  all  of  these 
appMntmenls  he  labored  like  a  man  of  God,  and  was 
Histrumenlal  in  doing  much  good.  Failing  health 
obliged  him  in  1866  to  take  a  ■apennnuaicd  lelation. 
He  died  FeK  86, 1887.  St»  Jiimitee  tf/"  Am.  Coitf.  of 
AeU.E,  Charck,  Soath,  1868. 

Plail,  Stbtabo,  a  FInrentine  paintert  bom  in  1618, 
and  a  pupil  of  Battista  Naldini.  He  passed  much  of 
his  life  at  Knme,  where  he  was  paironize«l  by  canlinol 
Alessandro  Hedici,  by  wliom  he  wax  emplnyeil  in  the 
church  of  S.  Prassede,  where  he  paiiiled  the  Annunci- 
ation and  some  pictures  of  the  apuatles.  He  executed 
other  worha  for  the  churches  at  Home  ami  Florence, 
ill  which  latter  city  he  asnisied  Vasari  in  the  cupola 
uf  S.  Maria  del  Finre.  Lonxi  ssys  one  nf  his  best 
works  IB  the  Sncrijice  of  Jtane,  in  the  I'ahuto  Pitti 
Another  flue  picture  in  the  Auumptwn  of  the  Virffin, 
ill  the  chirrch  of  S.  Maria  in  Via,  at  Rome,  His 
works  are  well  deaigiied,  but  Uasltoni  censures  them 
as  being  diy  and  hartl.  He  died  at  Rome  in  tfae  year 
1600. 

PieiltB,  JosETH  AutAHAM,  a  noted  Anglican  di- 
vine, was  bom  of  Jewi^  parentage  in  the  year  1616  at 
Kletako,  in  Prussra.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  I^eritz 
became  a  ChriMtsh  by  being  baptii^ed  at  London.  Four 
years  later  "  the  London  Society  for  Pnipsgating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Jews"  appointed  him  a  missionary 
among  his  brethren,  and  for  about  eight  yearn  he  faith- 
fully discharged  his  duty  in  that  relation,  residing  in 
different  phices  in  the  west  of  England,  In  the  year 
1861  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  a  pastoral  charge  in 
British  Guiana.  For  about  twenty  years  he  labored  as 
rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Patrick,  tn  the  town  of  New 
Amsterdam,  in  the  colonv  of  British  Guiana,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  16, 1870.  See  'jnei^  JnteUigencer  (London), 
1836,  p, -iM;  1870,  p.  20;  Report  of  the  I^on  Society, 
1861, p.34;  Kalkar,/fj-,Wi«i<irfMA'i>rtie,p.l72.  (RP.) 

Pleiinei  sumamed  the  younger  Origen,  a  disciple  of 
Origen,  was  distinguished  in  the  Church  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury as  a  scbidar  and  author  of  high  repute.  We  know 


nothing  of  his  personal  history,  and  bis  wtitiogi  at*  h 
longer  extant,  or  at  least  are  inaccesaible, 

Plerpont.  Hesekiah  B.,  an  Aaierican  Pnsbr- 
terian  minister,  was  a  native  of  Omoecticut,  and  was 
bom  about  1791.  In  1881  he  came  to  New  Y«k  state 
and  settled  at  Rochester,  and  sowi  after  was  ordained  ■ 
Presbyterian  minister.  He  became  the  pastor  of  s 
Cbureb  in  Hopewell,  Ontario  Co.,  for  sevenl  ytmn.  Be 
was  then  callMi  to  the  pastorate  at  Avon,  and  tbeir  be 
lived  until  about  1861,  when  he  moved  to  Bocheaet; 
N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1871,  beloved  by  all  hia  ac- 
quainunces  for  his  many  social  and  genial  qaalitiM. 
Indeed,  none  knew  him  but  to  honor  him,  both  as  a 
Christian  and  aa  a  gentleman.  "He  lived  a  Inag  lifc 
of  nsefulneaB  as  a  pastor  of  the  PrcAyterian  CteA, 
and  died  (iiD  of  years,  in  the  hicsaed  oonedooBDCM  of  ■ 
UamelesB  life  as  an  honored  serrant  of  G«]*a  nmristiy.' 

Piezpont,  Jamee,  a  itoted  New  Fjigland  CtMigie- 
gational  minister  uf  colonial  days,  was  bom  at  BoxbuiT, 
Cunn.,  in  1661.  He  was  edtieatetl  at  Harvard  Ctdt^ 
where  he  graduated  in  1681 ;  was  ordained  foanh  min- 
ister in  New  Haven,  Conn,,  in  1685,  and  retaiiied  thst 
connection  until  his  death  in  1714.  In  the  year  1698 
Mr.  Pierpont  was  one  of  three  ministers  who  concerted 
the  plan  of  founding  a  college — a  plan  which  look  ef- 
fect in  the  eatablisbment  of  Yale  Ccrilege  in  1700.  As 
one  of  the  original  tnistees  of  the  institution  be  was 
untirini^y  active;  and  it  was  throngh  bis  inflnence, 
in  no  small  degree,  that  the  disiingirished  indindaal 
from  whom  it  received  its  name  was  indnced  lo  make 
it  the  object  of  his  liberal  benefactions.  I>wigbl,iii  liii 
life  of  Edwards,  states  that  Mr.  Pierpont  read  tectnrf*. 
to  the  students  in  Yale  College  as  profesMn-  of  moni 
philosophy.  This,  however,  Dr.  Bacmi  considna  donbl- 
ful,  as  the  college  was  not  removed  from  SaybmcA  IiD 
after  Mr.  I^rpont's  death.  Of  the  fatnoua  synod  bcM 
at  Saybrook  in  1708,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  irs- 
tero  that  should  better  secure  the  ends  of  Chnreh  de- 
cipline  and  the  benefits  of  communion  among  the 
churehes,  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  prominent  member.  TKa 
"Articles"  which  were  adopted  aa  the  result  of  the 
synod,  and  which  coiwtitute  the  well-known  "  Saybraok 
Platform,"  are  said  to  bave  been  drawn  up  hj  him.  Ths 
only  publication  of  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  sennon  prrarhrfl 
at  B«isten,  in  Cotton  Mather's  pulpit,  in  1712,  entiiM 
Sundiy  false  Hopes  of  Heaven  discovered  and  deeryed. 
Mather  introduces  the  sermon  with  a  short  prefare,  in 
which  he  says  of  the  author, "  He  has  been  a  rich  Uei*> 
ing  to  the  Church  of  Goil."  New  Haven  vaJnes  hia^ 
all  Connecticut  honors  him — Ibey  have  cause  to  do  la 
Dr.  Bacon  writes  thus  conceiving  him : 

"Thnt  we  are  not  able  to  form  so  lively  an  Idea  nf  Mm 
as  of  Usvenpitrt  Is  partlj  becnu^e  hii'  life  was  slramr, 
riiid  wns  lefs  involved  in  Kcnes  of  ciinfllci.nnd  paniy.no 
doabl,  becnnve  bis  oninre  nnd  the  enrl^  ilii'CipHne  nf  tH- 
vine  PrwTtrience  bnd  less  fitted  hiro  to  make  hIniMlf  rrai- 
sptvnons  by  the  origtnnlliy  and  eoerpy  of  hVs  rhantcter, 
and ti> leave  his  image  slnmi>ed  with  ineffsrenble  dtstloci. 
new  on  the  records  of  hie  times.  In  ihe  pnlpit  Mr,  Pier- 
t>ont  was  dtstlngnlshed  among  his  c»niem(>on(rte«.  Bt* 
personal  appearance  was  all^;Mber  prfiMMveFidiig.  Be 
was  eminent  In  the  gift  of  prayer.  Bis  diKtrinc  wai 
sound  and  dlscriminatm;;,  and  bis  stylo  was  clear,  livelr, 
and  Impressive,  wfthnnt  anythlu)'  of^tbe  affected  qmdat- 
iiess  nhlcb  rharacieriied  some  of  the  most  eminent  mea 
of  that  day." 

See  Sprague,  A  mials  of  the  A  merican  Pnfyil,  i.  206, 306; 
Baeon,  Historical  Diteourtet,  p.  17 1  sq. ;  id.  Gemeak  ef 
the  Sew  JCngland  Chvrdiet.    (J.  H.W.) 

Pierpont,  Jolm,  an  eminent  American  Cnitatian 
divine,  noted  especiaUy  for  his  part  in  temperance  and 
antjslarery  movements,  was  bom  in  1786  at  Litchfiekl, 
Conn.,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1804.  Tbe 
yean  immediately  after  his  leaving  college  were  oc- 
cupied in  teaching,  a  part  nf  the  time  at  the  South  and 
afterwards  in  New  England,  and  be  then  studied  law 
and  settled  at  Newburyport.  The  war  of  1812  inter- 
fered with  his  professfaHial  )}TOSpects,  and  he  Cnimk 
the  law  for  busi^|p^^^^g(|btent  meim. 
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both  u  Boston  and  Baltimore,  and  in  1818  lie  entered 
the  Cambridge  Divinity  SchnoL  Leas  than  a  year  af- 
ta  ihi*  time  he  waa  insulled  aa  pastor  of  the  HoUis 
Stnri  Unitarian  Church  at  Doaton,  Buoceeding  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Hiilkv,  and  for  twenty-five  years  he  held  the  pas- 
tomeof  that  church.  At  flru  he  waa  succeiaful,p<^lar, 
•Dd  Mronftly  beloved  by  hta  people,  but  the  latter  part 
□f  bia  miiiiatry  waa  clouded  with  troubles  and  diasen- 
noos  between  himself  and  prominent  men  of  hia  society 
in  the  temperance  queetion,  which  were  never  amicably 
■djoMed.  While  seiiled  at  Boston  he  visited  Run^ 
awl hdcMine.  In IMAhebecame the fiistpastor oTthe 
Uaitaiian  Chnrch  at  Troy,  N.Y.  After  a  four  years' 
irisnrTH*  there  he  received  a  call  to  Medford,  where 
was  hit  last  ministerial  experienc%  After  this  he  iden- 
lififd  himself  with  the  Mpiritiialista,  having  become 
an  cmhatiaatic  believer  in  animal  msfnietiam.  The 
bntking  oui  of  the  rebellion  found  Mr.  I^erpont  at  his 
home  in  MedfnnI,  but  the  wear  and  tear  of  over  se\-enty- 
6n  year*  of  life  had  not  been  saMeient  to  keep  bim 
qaietly  at  hu  Arende  while  puiabhmetB  and  friends 
««e  hastening  to  the  front  to  uphold  the  government 
wUch  he  laved  and  honored.  He  sought  a  poet  of  duty 
St  once,  and  fcnvemor  Andrew  yielded  to  his  teqneat, 
tad  apptiiHed  him  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-aecond  Itegi- 
racnL  The  ezpnaure  of  camp-life  and  duties  on  the 
Mi  pmred  beyond  hb  strength,  and  he  was  soon  com- 
Iiefled  to  fcagn  hia  place,  much  to  his  regreL  Secre- 
tary Chase  then  appointed  him  to  a  derkahip  in  the 
tnanry  department,  and  his  clerical  duties  were  always 
UiitiMy  perlbrmed,  and  he  proved  a  valuable  and  eflt- 
rimt  oAcec  He  died  in  I8G6,  while  yet  in  the  employ 
of  the  ipivemment.  Hr.  Pierpont  waa  a  thorough  schol- 
ar, a  graceful  and  facile  speaker,  a  poet  of  fare  power 
•ad  patbia,  a  most  eameat  advocate  of  the  teiDpenncc 
an)  aMiaUverjr  tnnvementa^  and  a  nun  whose  conrio- 
tioa^  pwrpoaea,  and  impulaes  were  alwi^s  sincetely  ex- 
preised.  Ilia  strong  desire  for  securing  advancement 
and  reform  may  hare  led  him  sometimes  into  injudi- 
rinus  ucpM,  and  diminished  his  influence  for  the  causes 
he  SMghi  to  advance,  bat  bis  heart  waa  always  right; 
and  teiBperanoe,  fteedora,  and  Christianity  bad  no  firmer 
sod  moic  comisteat  frieiid  or  advocate.  He  Invaa  an 
favidile  repotatioa  as  a  poet,  and  his  pathetic  "  Vtm- 
tMf  Away*  will  live  as  Imig  as  our  language  is  spoken 
or  written.  In  addition  to  his  poetical  works,  he  pub- 
babed  at  Boston  several  popular  achoot-readers,  and 
■we  twenty  occasional  sermons  and  diacourses.  See 
MObiite,  Diet,  n/ Brit,  ami  Amer.Authort,e.r.',  Chrit- 
Haa  Kxammer,  Kor.  1866,- art.  v;  Atlantic  MoHtAfy, 
Vte.  IHM ;  Ap|jeloii'a  Amutai  Cyfe/mdur,  1866,  p.  617. 
(J.  H.W,) 

Plarqnlll,  Jkan,  a  French  eocleatastic,  noted  tape- 
cidly  as  a  writer,  was  bom  PeU  Ifi,  1673,  at  Charle- 
riOe.  AftM'  taking  holy  oidera,  he  was  In  1689  ap- 
paiacad  curate  of  Chiitel,  in  the  Aniennea,  where  he 
spent  his  whole  life,  dividing  his  time  between  works 

chariiv  and  literary  pursuitJt.  He  died  March  10, 
1711  He  published,  V  i«  de  St.  Tnvim,  /fermite  (Nsncy, 
lT3i,  8vn):  —  Dinnitilirm  phymoHkiolotpqutt  ««r  la 
t'majiHom  de  Jena  daru  le  Sent  de  to  Vurgt  Marietta 
Mrvf  Paris,  1743,  l2mo),  in  whkh  work  he  gives  aome 
pbyiical  aoeoant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  act 
of  fteneration  tudt  plaoe,  etc— Hodier,  Now.  Bieg.  Ci- 

PlMTS,  St.   See  PsntB. 

Pfarra,  Jeav  Baftistb  Maria,  a  French  painter, 
*»biim  at  Paris  in  1716.  It  is  not  known  by  whom 
W  wa*  instructed;  bat  he  went,  when  quite  young,  to 
Bom,  where  he  remained  several  years.  On  his  re- 
iwa  to  Paris  be  diatingtiiahed  himaelf  aa  a  historical 
fsimer;  and  executed  several  works  for  the  churches 
■d  piihBe  adiAoea,  which  gpcmiA  bin  great  reputation, 
b  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king,  and  elected 
fbei  of  ifac  academy  at  Paris.  One  of  his  great- 
m,  worka  waa  iba  oeiliug  of  the  dispel  of  iho  Virgin, 


in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice.  which  has  been  engraved 
by  NichoUa  Diipuia.  He  sImi  cicheil  a  few  plates 
from  hia  own  designs  and  those  of  othera.  He  died  in 
1789. 

Pteraon,  Abraham,  an  American  Congregational 
divine  and  educator,  was  bora  at  Lynn,  Maaa.,  in  1641. 
Abraham,  his  father,  flnt  minister  of  Sontbamptoa,  L.  L 

(born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  lfi08,  died  Aug.  9, 1678), 
was  one  of  the  flrat  settlers  of  Newark  in  1677,  and  was 
the  first  minister  of  that  town,  H»preacbed  in  ibe  In- 
diana of  Long  Island  in  their  own  language,  and  con- 
tributed Some  Htlpe/or  Ike  Indiant  in  AVie  Haven  Col- 
ony  to  a/urtker  Account  of  the  Progreu  of  the  Gotpet 
M  Xew  Snfftiind  (16u9),  His  son,  Abraham,  Jun.,  waa 
educated  at  Harvard  Univerwty,  where  he  graduated  in 
1K68,  After  studying  theology,  he  wat  ordained  col- 
league with  his  father  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  4, 1672, 
and  was  minister  at  KilUngwurth,  Conn.,  from  1604  until 
his  death,  March  6,  1707.  Mr.  Pienon  was  identified 
with  the  founding  of  Yale  College,  was  ansioualy  de- 
sired for  its  first  principal,  and  (Ud  instruct  far  a  lime  at 
Killingworth,  though  he  never  moved  to  Saj'brouk, 
where  the  commetieements  of  Yele  were  held  in  its  eat^ 
liest  days,  because  hta  pariahinnera  would  not  aufler  him 
to  leave  them.  He  waa  taken  ill  in  the  mitlat  of  the 
agitation  regarding  hia  mllege  duties,  and  died  before 
he  could  settle  the  case.  President  Clapp,  in  bii  llitlorg 
of  i'aU  CoUeye,  says  of  rector  I'ierson  that  hs  was  "  a 
hard  student,*  good  acbidar,agreat  divine,atida  wise^ 
steady,  and  J  udicioua  gentleman  in  all  h»  comlucl."  See 
Sprague, 'Imtrb  q/'(Ae  ilmn'.Pv^,  i,],l6  sq.;  Baooiii 
Genenet^  the  Nob  England  CkitreheM.  (J.H.W.) 

PlStas,  a  virtue  which  denotes  veneration  for  the 
Deity,  and  love  and  tenderness  to  our  frienda,  and  ea- 
pecially  dutifulness  to  parents.  It  received  divir>e  hon- 
ors among  the  Romans,  and  was  made  one  of  their  gnds. 
Acilius  Glabrio  first  erected  a  temple  to  thia  new  divin- 
ity, on  the  spot  where  a  woman  had  fed  with  her  own 
milk  her  aged  father,  who  had  been  imprtsoneal  by  onler 
of  the  senate,  and  deprived  of  all  aliment.  The  goddess 
ia  seen  represented  on  Homan  coins  as  a  matron,  throw- 
ing incense  upon  an  altar,  and  her  attributes  are  a  stork 
and  children.  See  Cicero,  De  Dir.  1 ;  VaL  Maximus,  v, 
4;  Pliny,  vii, 86;  Zumpt,in  the  Cfnu.  JfitJetfin,iit,4&2. 

Pletlum  ia  the  specific  appellation  of  a  phase  of  re- 
ligioua  thought  which  developed  itself  especially  within 
the  pale  of  the  (terman  Lutheran  Church  in  the  18th 
century.  Like  English  Methodism,  it  originated  in  a 
period  of  indifference  to  religion,  and,  like  it  also,  aimed 
to  supersede  dead  faith,  knowledge  without  life,  form 
without  spirit,  wtwkUiness  under  the  cloak  of  rpligiim, 
by  l^e — a  spiritual  and  living  faith.  Like  Methodism, 
it  laid  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth ;  it 
prohibited  certain  amusements  and  modes  of  life  until 
then  considered  aa  at  least  harmless ;  and  it  ^jicouragcd 
private  assemblies  of  Christian  persons  for  purposes  of 
edification,  such  as  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  or  the 
interchange  nf  a|Hritual  experiences.  Like  Methodism, 
too,  it  eneountered  at  first  no  little  ridicule,  and  even 
peiaecnUon,  It  waa  accused  of  being  on  attempt  to 
fonnd  a  new  sect,  and  was  vehemently  oppoaeil  on  thia 
ground ;  but,  unlike  Methodism,  thotigh  it  did  here  and 
there  give  rise  to  some  insignificant  bodies  of  separa- 
tists. It  never  broke  off  from  the  national  Church  of 
the  conntry,  hut  remained  as  a  movement  within  ita 
pale. 

The  development  of  German  Lutberanisro,  which 
really  means  German  Protestantism,  repeats  in  a  most 
peculiar  manner  the  course  of  the  general  Church  pre- 
vious to  it.  As  in  the  first  four  centuries  the  productive 
spirit  nf  the  Church  proposed  to  itself  the  view  of  Chris- 
tianity OS  a  whole,  so  also  was  the  time  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Keformadon  to  the  A  ugibiirg  Confestiim  (q.  v.) 
one  pee  •eminently  creative,  and  it  laid  the  fomidation 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  regaida  iu  ennfcssim  of 
fkith.   With  the  endeavor  ^ennding  ^^(^^j^ 
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7lh  centuries  more  distinctly  Ut  work  out  the  idngle  doc- 
trines corresponds  the  work  of  the  Lutberui  Church  up 
tti  the  time  of  the  Formubz  Concordia  (q.  v.)*  hy  which 
the  various  differences  of  doctrines  were  to  he  settled. 
As  tlie  Chuivli  of  the  Middle  Ages  hsd  handed  down  to 
it,  an  a  Ami  foundation,  the  doctrinal  matter  produced 
by  the  fathers  and  sanctioited  by  the  Churrh,  which 
Bchtdasticisoi  then  undertook  to  work  out  and  digest  in 
a  ayBteraalie  manner,  so  there  amee  ui  the  17th  century 
—the  l>mcesUiit  MUdle  Ages— a  schalastjcisni  which 
put  into  a  regular  form  the  Lutheran  confession  of  faith 
embodied  in  tlie  Fvimula  Concordia.  As  in  the  Middle 
Ages  mysticism  Mandb  side  by  side  with  the  strict  repre- 
sentatives of  scholasticism,  m>  the  Protestant  mystics, 
Jacob  Bbhmc  (q.  v.),  Anidt,  and  others,  stand  by  the 
dde  of  an  effete  orthodoxy.  This  mystical  tendency 
acquired  an  importance  about  the  end  of  the  l7th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Iflth  centuries.  A  parallel  again 
between  this  period  and  that  of  the  14th  century  is 
obvious.  In  (be  14lh  century  the  romantic  spirit  had 
become  extinrt;  scholasticism  had  out<)one  itself;  from 
France  there  flowed  over  Europe  a  worklly  spirit;  the 
Roman  spirit  had  decayed ;  everything  was  in  dissolu- 
tion.  Then  from  the  reaction  against  the  externalized 
■chtdaatidsm  and  aecnlarized  life  there  broke  forth  on 
all  iidea  and  in  the  most  varied  forma  mysticism, 
which  had  in  itself  a  Reformatory  feature.  In  like 
manner  after  the  Thirty-years'  War  the  bloosoin  of 
nerroany  had  withered;  the  religious  q)irit,  which 
since  tho  period  of  the  Reformation  had  been  the  first 
power  in  Germany,  had  stepped  into  the  background; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  ths  secular  qririt  had  been  let 
loose,  along  with  a  poweriul  retinue  of  immorality,  eape- 
(ially  by  the  preponderance  of  France  under  Loots  XIV. 
It  was  a  dreary  period  in  German  history. 

pDlirically  the  empire  had  fallen  asunder  into  a  num- 
ber of  sepsrate  despotic  little  states;  and  the  senliment 
of  national  unity  had  become  so  nearly  extinct  that  the 
loss  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  Alsace  to  France  seems 
to  have  been  viewed  with  wonderful  indifference.  So- 
cially the  life  of  the  people  had  greatly  detoionited. 
Tli3  rural  population  was  terribly  diminished  in  num- 
bers and  u-ealth;  their  means  of  communication  were 
restricted  l>y  the  destruction  of  their  horses  and  the 
nej^lect  of  the  roads ;  their  schools  had  disappeared,  and 
were  but  very  slowly  replaced;  their  new  houses  and 
churches  were  bare  and  bara-like  compared  to  the  old 
uuea;  their  periodical  gatherings  for  certain  purposes 
of  local  self-government  or  for  fesUvities  had  fallen  into 
disuse.  It  was  a  v^fetating  sort  of  existence,  and  the 
writers  of  tlie  fUlowing  age  bear  testimony  to  the  illit- 
eracj'  and  coarseness  of  manners  which  prevailed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  17th  century  even  among  the 
gentry  of  the  country  districts.  In  the  towns  things 
were  but  little  better.  The  commerce  of  Germany  had 
received  #  serious  check ;  her  merchant  -  princes  bad 
auuk  to  the  level  of  petty  traders,  and  adopted  the 
manners  and  culture  the  latter  dass.  Her  old  free 
cities  were  decaying;  only  a  few  of  the  newer  onra 
were  grnwing,  and  what  intellectual  life  then  existed 
centred  in  them,  as  at  Hamburg  or  Berlin,  or  at  the 
court  of  any  sovereign  who  specially  protected  letters, 
or  still  more  at  the  universities.  Thniugbout  this  pe- 
riod Germany  contributed  only  one  really  great  name  to 
literature — that  of  Leibnitz;  while  in  France  it  was  the 
age  of  military  glory  and  social  brilliancy — of  Racine 
and  Muliere,  of  Funelon  and  Dossiiet,  of  Bayle  and  Vol- 
taire, (icrman  men  and  women  therefore  found  their 
own  life  mean  and  tiresome,  and  were  carried  away  by 
admiration  of  their  splendid  neighbor,  till  it  became  the 
fashion  to  imitate  whatever  was  French  in  manners, 
dress,  or  tone  of  thought,  and  the  very  language  was 
wretchedly  corrupted  by  tbe  intermixture  of  French 
pbraaes.  Of  course  thwe  was  a  claas,  of  which  king 
Frederick  William  I  of  Prussia  may  be  taken  as  the 
^rpe,nho  hated  foreign  ways,  and  upheld  whatever  was 
moat  aQtk|uaCed  and  unrcfloed  as  peculiarly  German ; 


but  in  general  the  tide  set  in  favor  of  the  Ibreignen. 
The  French  were  now  the  great  iiio(lel%  and  very  uslbf- 
tunate  ones  for  a  (leople  wboae  natural  genius  wis  m 
totally  differenL  German  literature  reached  its  lomn 
ebb  under  these  influence*.  One  oT  rhe  eariiett  upis, 
if  not  the  first  sign,  of  its  revival  was  a  rebellion  againit 
French  classicism,  and  an  admiration  for  tl»e  rasttn 
writen  of  English — Shakespeare  and  Hilton. 

Religinn  Buffered  under  tbe  same  depreaunn.  On  the 
one  hand  was  a  rigid  Lutheranism  which  had  petrifitd 
what  had  once  been  living  convicUons  into  dead  dag- 
mas,  and  which  gave  it«  whole  atlenrion  to  controrw- 
sies  about  definitions  of  doctrines  in  which  the  penpte 
had  ceased  to  feel  a  genuine  interest.  On  the  other 
hand  was  a  genteel ■indtlference  which  idcdiaed  "en- 
lightenment" (the  favorite  watchword  of  that  period), 
and  indemnified  itself  for  its  compliance  with  eeitsin 
outward  observances  by  lai^hiiif;  at  the  whtrie  afEw  id 
private.  Kabener.  a  raririat  of  this  period,  when  ehsr- 
acterizing  the  eariier  part  of  the  18th  cenlnry,  savi: 
"There  waa  a  time  in  Germany  when  no  satire  could  be 
witty  at  the  expense  of  anything  but  tbe  Itible,  aiid 
there  were  lively  heads  which  had,  so  to  speak,  a  cota- 
plete  sarirical  concordance  in  readiness  that  ifaor  wit 
might  never  run  dry.  .  .  .  IF  a  groom  i>  consdous  ot 
possessing  a  more  cultivated  mind  than  the  dairymuit, 
he  startles  her  by  a  jest  on  some  text  or  hymn ;  all  tbe 
servants  scream  with  laughter,  all  admire  him,  down  Id 
the  very  cowboy,  and  the  poor  dairj'maid,  who  is  mt  mi 
wit  ty,  stands  there  abashed,"  When  the  danger  seemed 
imminent  that  the  great  work  of  the  Ueformaiion  would 
prove  in  vain,  and  that  it  would  aoun  come  to  ruin, 
providential  supply  and  guidance  came  in  the  pieiiriic 
•l^rit  which  arose.  Indeed,  the  learned  Domer  heUi, 
with  a  large  number  of  others,  that  thia  new  tendeDcy 
was  a  necessary  sUge  in  the  development  of  Protcstant- 
ism — a  supplement  of  the  Reformation — and  that  Spawr, 
the  father  of  pietism,  was  the  veritable  successor  of  Ue- 
lancthon. 

But  we  must  flrst  learn  what  pietism  proposed  to  do 
before  we  can  property  appreciate  its  historical  in^m^  i 
tance.  netism  oommennd  upon  the  principle  that  the 
Church  was  cnrnipt;  that  tbe  ministry  were  geocnllj  ' 
guilty  of  gross  neglect;  and  that  the  people  were  caistd  | 
with  spiritual  death.    It  therefore  proposed,  as  a  theo- 
logical means  of  improvement:  I.  That  the  scbtdastic 
theology,  which  reigned  in  the  academies,  and  was  coaj- 
posed  <rf  intricate  uid  disputable  doctrines,  and  ohscart 
and  unuHual  forms  of  expression,  sbnuhl  be  totally  abol-  | 
ished.  2.  That  polemical  divinity,  which  compreheadtd 
the  contioverries  subsisting  between  Christians  of  diflti^ 
ent  communions,  should  be  less  eagerly  studied  and  Icm 
frequently  treated,  though  not  entirely  negltcted.  3. 
That  all  mixture  of  philosophy  and  human  science  witb 
divine  wisdom  was  to  be  most  carefully  avoided:  that 
is,  that  pagan  pbiloaophy  and  classical  learning  shouU 
be  kept  distinct  from,  and  by  no  means  aurpersede  Bib- 
lical theology;  but,  4,  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  those  | 
students  who  were  designed  for  the  ministry  should  bt 
accustomed  from  their  eariy  youth  to  the  perosal  sad  I 
8tu<ly  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  be  taught  a  |daio  trt- 
tem  of  theology,  drawn  from  these  unerring  sources  of 
truth.   6.  That  the  whole  course  of  their  education  tf*  . 
to  be  so  directed  as  to  render  then  useful  in  Ufe  I7  tbe 
practical  power  of  their  doctrine  and  tbe  commandinii  1 
influence  of  their  example.    But  it  waa  not  intended  to  | 
confine  these  reforms  to  students  and  the  dei^.    Be-  I 
ligious  persons  of  every  class  and  rank  were  encouraged 
to  meet  in  what  were  called  Biblical  collies,  or  caU^;es 
of  piety  (we  might  call  them  prayer-meetings),  when 
some  exercised  in  reading  the  S<^pturca,  singing,  ami 
prayer,  and  others  engaged  in  the  expooitioo  of  ibt 
Scriptures;  not  in  adryand  CTitiealway,but  in  aatma 
of  practical  and  experimental  |Hety,  whereby  ibey  wete 
mutually  edified.    This  practice,  whieh  always  mm  or 
less  obtains  where  rdigion  flourishes  (a%  for  inatanoe,  at 
tbe  Refbrmatitm),  raised  lbe~«ame  sort  of  outcry  as  ai 
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tkt  rw  of  Hethodimt;  and  tbow  who  entered  not  into 
Ike  ^tit  of  tbe  dengn  were  eager  to  catch  at  every  in- 
riance  of  weaknen  or  imprudence,  to  bring  dingrace  on 
(bat,  which,  in  fact,  thought  disgrace  upcv.  themselves. 
m  takewarm  and  rormal  CbiiaUana.  "In  so  saying, 
Xater,  thon  reproacheat  na  alao." 

The  person  who  began  tliia  TeligiooB  movement  was 
JobD  Antdt  who  wrote  Tke  True  CkrU- 

tiax,  a  work  as  useful  religiously  as  Bunyan's  PUgrinCi 
Prvgrat  or  Do<ldri<lge's  Rfligiim  in  the  SosL  Spener 
tuDowed  (163&-t706).  The  private  religious  meetiugs 
vbich  he  established  about  1675,  CotUgiti  Pietali$,  were 
Uk  otigio  of  the  application  of  the  name  pietism  to  tbe 
aiovetnait.  One  of  his  pupils  waa  tbe  saintly  A.  H. 
Fnacfce  (q.  v.).  Paul  Qo-hard,  tbe  well-known  autbor 
nf  tbr  GMman  hyran^  also  belonged  to  the  same  party, 
fbe  ifvival  fedtng  spread  raindly  thnnigh  Germany, 
«hm  the  institution  of  the  "  CnUegia,"  being  in  cum- 
[tlete  accord  with  the  national  instinct,  soon  attained 
i^nnt popularity.  Upto  1686  pietism  had  spread with- 
wt  excitiag  commotion,  do  persecution  having  yet 
been  attempted.  Bat  when  in  this  year  Spener  re- 
aMved  to  Dresden,  and  several  of  his  students  made 
boU  to  lectare  at  the  IXnirerrity  of  Letpsic,  in  imitation 
nf  their  leader's  practice,  giving  in  their  lectures  par- 
ucubu  prominence  to  the  correction  of  the  errors  con- 
tused in  Luther's  transUtion  of  the  Bible,  the  great 
body  sf  Lutheran^  who  bad  been  accustomed  to  regard 
Ihii  uaBdatioa  as  little  short  of  inspired,  took  umbrage 
at  mdi  freedom  orcriticiBm,atKlattlie  practice  of  these 
PieiiMs  who  lectured  in  the  popular  tongue.  All  kinds 
of  tdrerae  nunora  were  dmlated,  they  were  maligned 
ii  many  wavs,  and  complunts  were  made  to  the  univer- 
Hty  lutbnritieaL  When  these  popular  agitations  were 
ignored,  there  followed  tumults  of  so  violent  a  character 
« t»  spread  throughout  Leipuc  tbe  seeds  and  principles 
tfsiMiBy  and  aedition,  and  linally  tbe  nutter  waa  forced 
u  pabGe  biaL  Of  course  the  pious  and  lornied  men 
above  mentioned  were,  indeed,  declared  free  from  tbe 
«TMs  and  heresies  that  hod  been  laid  to  their  charge, 
but  were,  u  the  same  time,  prohibited  from  carrying  on 
tbe  plan  of  religious  instruction  they  had  underuken 
«itk  such  aeaL  It  waa  during  these  troubles  and  di- 
Toioas  that  the  invidioua  designation  PielitU  was 
Sat  invented;  it  may  at  lent  be  ^firmed  that  it  was 
astflsnuBoaly  known  before  this  poiod.  It  waa  at  first 
^plicd  by  some  giddy  and  incon^erate  persons  to  those 
vbe  frequented  the  Biblical  coll^;es,  and  lived  in  a  man- 
ser  suitable  to  tbe  instructions  and  exhortations  that 
were  addresaed  to  them  in  these  seminaries  of  piety, 
h  was  afterwards  made  use  of  to  characterize  all  those 
who  were  either  distinguished  by  the  excessive  auster- 
■tv  at  their  manners,  or  who,  regardless  of  truth  and 
apioion,  were  only  intent  upon  practice,  and  turned  the 
wbole  vipir  of  their  efforts  towards  the  attainment  of 
Rltigiaus  feelings  and  habits.  But  as  it  is  the  fate  of  all 
those  deunmi nations  by  which  peculiar  sects  are  distin- 
Ruittacd  to  be  variously  and  of^  very  improperly  ap> 
fted,  »  the  title  "  Pietist"  was  frequently  given  in 
amnioa  oonrersMion  to  persons  of  eminent  wisdom 
anl  WKiity,  who  were  «qiwUy  remarkable  for  their  ad- 
Nnoee  to  truth  and  their  love  of  |»ety;  and  not  seldom 
u>  petinas  whose  motley  cbamcteis  exbitrited  an  enor- 
n-Mu  mixiore  of  profligacy  and  enthusiasm,  and  who 
■^Hoved  the  title  of  delirious  fanatics  better  than  any 
«Vf  denomination.  This  contest  was  by  no  means 
Mdocd  to  Leipsic,  bnt  spread  with  incredible  celerity 
ihtoi^^  all  the  Lutheran  churcbei  in  the  Afferent  sutes 
iwt  Uogdonu  of  Europe.  For  from  this  time,  in  all  the 
<3tic^  towns,  and  villages  where  Lutheranism  was  pro- 
^Md,  there  atarted  up,  all  of  a  sadden,  persons  of  vari- 
M  nuiks  and  professions,  of  both  sexes,  who  declared 
ilm  they  were  called  by  a  divine  impulse  to  pull  up 
■uqaity  by  the  root;  to  restore  to  its  primitive  lustre 
tri  pnpagate  chroogb  the  world  the  declining  cause 
^:imj  and  virtne:  to  govern  the  Chureh  of  Christ  by 
folea  than  thoae  br  which  it  wm  at  pccaent  di- 
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reeled ;  and  who,  partly  in  their  writings  and  partly  In 
their  private  and  public  diaconrses,  pointed  out  the 
means  and  measures  that  were  necessary  to  bring  about 
this  important  revolution.  Several  religious  societies 
were  formed  in  various  places,  which,  though  they  dif- 
fered in  some  ctreumatanoes,  and  were  not  alt  conducted 
and  composed  with  equal  wisdom,  piety,  and  prudence, 
were,  however,  designed  to  promote  the  same  general 
purpose.  In  the  mean  time  these  unusual  proceedings 
tille<l  with  uneasy  and  alarming  apprehensions  both 
those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
Church  and  those  who  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  state. 
These  apprehensions  were  justified  by  this  important 
consideration,  that  the  pious  anti  well-meaning  persona 
who  com|MMeil  these  assembliea  had  indiscreetly  admit- 
ted into  their  community  a  number  of  extravagant  and 
hot-headed  fanatics,  who  foretold  the  approaching  de- 
struction of  Babel  (by  which  they  meant  the  Lutheran 
Chureh),  terrified  the  populace  wirh  flctitious  viuons, 
assumed  the  authority  of  prophets  honored  with  a 
divine  commission,  obscured  the  divine  truths  of  re* 
ligion  by  a  gloomy  kind  of  jaigon  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, and  revived  doctrines  that  had  long  before  been 
condemned  by  the  Church.  The  most  violent  debates 
arose  in  all  the  Lutheran  churches;  and  persons  whose 
differences  were  occasioned  rather  by  mere  words  and 
questions  of  little  consequence  than  by  any  doctrines  or 
institutions  of  considerable  importance,  attacked  one 
another  irith  the  Uttereat  animoMty;  and  in  many 
conntriea  severe  laws  were  at  length  enacted  against 
the  IMetistSL  These  revivers  of  [nety  propoaed  to  carry 
on  their  plan  without  introducing  any  change  into  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  or  form  of  government  that  were 
established  in  the  Lutheran  Chureh. 

At  the  head  of  this  movement  stood,  in  Gemuiny. 
the  learned  and  pious  Spener,  whose  sentiments  were 
adopted  by  tbe  prnfessors  of  Ae  new  Academy  of 
HaUe;  and  particularly  by  Francke  and  Paulus  Anto- 
nius,  who  had  been  invited  thither  from  Leipsic,  where 
they  began  to  be  suspected  of  pietism.  Though  few 
pretended  to  treat  «ther  with  iiidignation  or  contempt 
the  intentions  and  purposes  of  these  r;ood  men  {which, 
indeed,  none  could  despise  without  affecting  to  appear 
the  enemy  of  practical  religion  and  virtue),  yet  many 
eminent  Lutheran  divineo,  and  more  especi^y  the  pro- 
feaaors  and  pastors  of  Wittenberg,  being  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  exeentioa  of  this  laudable  purpose,  several  nnot<- 
thodox  maxims  were  adopted  otid  certain  unwarrant- 
able measures  employed,  proceeded  publicly  against 
Spener  in  the  year  1695,  and  afterwards  against  his 
disciples  and  adherents,  as  the  inventors  and  promotera 
of  erroneous  and  dangerous  opinions.  These  debate* 
turned  upon  a  variety  of  iminta,  and  therefore  tbe  mat- 
ter of  them  cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  me 
general  head.  If  we  consider  them  indeed  In  relation 
to  their  origin,  and  the  cireumstances  that  gave  rise 
to  them,  wc  may  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  some 
tixed  principles.  We  have  already  ssid  that  those  who 
had  the  advancement  of  piety  most  zealously  at  heart 
were  poaaessed  of  a  notion  that  no  order  of  men  con- 
tributed more  to  retard  ita  progress  than  the  clergy, 
whose  pecnliar  vocation  it  was  to  inculcate  and  promote 
it.  Looking  upon  this  as  the  root  of  the  evil,  it  was 
but  natural  that  their  plans  of  reformation  should  begin 
here ;  and  accordingly  they  laid  it  down  as  an  essential 
principle  that  none  should  be  admitted  into  the  ministry 
but  such  aa  hod  received  a  proper  education,  were  di»> 
tinguiflhed  by  their  wiadmo  and  sanctity  of  manners, 
and  had  hearts  filled  with  divine  love.  Henoe  they 
proposed,  in  the  first  place,  a  thorough  reformation  of  tbe 
schools  of  divinity ;  and  they  explained  clearly  enough 
what  they  meant  by  this  reformation,  as  we  have  seen 
abnfe.  As  these  maxims  were  propagated  with  the 
greatest  industry  and  zeal,  and  were  explained  inadver- 
tently by  some  without  those  restrictions  which  pru- 
dence seemed  to  require,  these  professed  natrons  and  re- 
TiveiB  of  piety  were  stHpecte^^,4^^^<t^^t]r€9§^ 
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bat  nnder  tliem  obnoxiooi  to  censure.  They  were 
Buppoaed  to  demise  philosophy  and  learning;  to  treat 
with  indiOerence,  and  even  to  renoonce,  all  inqnirie* 
into  the  nature  and  fouiidationa  of  reJigioiu  truths ;  to 
disapprove  of  the  zeal  and  labors  of  those  who  defended 
It  against  such  as  either  cramipted  or  opposed  it;  and 
to  place  the  whole  of  their  theology  in  certain  vague 
ind  inooberent  deciamations  concerning  the  duties  of 
morality.  Hence  arose  thoae  famous  disputes  concern- 
ing the  use  of  philosophy  and  the  value  of  human  learn- 
ing, considered  in  connection  with  the  interesta  of  re- 
ligion ;  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy;  the  necessity  of  polemic  divinity;  the  excellence 
of  the  mjrstic  syitem;  and  also  concerning  the  true 
method  of  instructing  the  people.  The  second  great 
object  that  employed  the  Md  and  attention  of  the  per- 
sons now  under  consideration  was  that  the  candidates 
for  the  miriisltj-  should  not  only  for  the  future  receive 
such  an  academical  education  as  would  tend  rsther  to 
solid  utility  than  to  mere  speculation,  but  also  that  they 
abould  dedicate  themselves  to  God  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, and  exhiUt  the  moet  striking  examples  of  inety 
and  virtue.  This  maxim,  which,  when  con^dercd  in 
itself,  must  be  considered  to  be  highly  laudable,  not  only 
gave  occasion  to  several  new  reguUtions,  designed  to 
restrain  the  passions  of  the  studious  youth,  to  inspire 
them  with  pious  seutiioents,  and  to  excite  in  ihem  holy 
resolutions,  but  also  produced  another  maxim,  which  was 
a  las^g  source  of  controversy  and  dcbal«,  vis. :  "  That 
uo  person  who  was  not  himself  a  model  of  piety  and  di- 
vine love  was  qualified  to  be  a  public  teacher  of  fuety, 
or  a  guide  to  others  in  the  way  of  salvation,"  This 
opinion  was  considered  by  many  as  derogatory  to  the 
power  and  efficacy  uf  the  Word  of  God,  which  cannot 
1>e  deprived  of  its  divine  influence  by  the  vicM  of  its 
mitiiitters,  and  as  a  sort  of  revival  of  the  long-exploded 
•'rrors  of  the  Donatists;  and  what  rendered  it  peculiarly 
liable  to  an  interpretation  ofthia  nature  was  the  impru- 
dence of  some  Pietists,  who  inculcated  and  explained  it 
without  those  restrictions  that  were  necessary  to  render 
it  anexceptionable.  Hence  arose  endless  and  intricate 
debates  concerning  the  following  questions :  "  Whether 
the  religious  knowledge  acquired  by  a  wicked  roan  can 
be  termed  theology  ?"  "  Whether  a  vicious  peison  can, 
in  efl^  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  religion ?"  "How 
far  the  office  and  ministry  of  an  im|rions  ecdenastic 
can  be  pronounced  salutaryandefflcacioHS?"  "Wheth- 
er a  licentious  and  ungodly  man  cannot  be  susceptible 
of  illumination  ?"  and  other  questions  of  a  like  nature. 
These  revivers  of  declining  piety  went  still  farther. 
In  order  to  render  the  ministry  of  their  pastors  as 
ancceesful  as  possible  in  rousing  men  from  their  indo- 
lence, and  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  corruption  and 
immorality,  they  judged  two  things  indispenaably  nec- 
essary. The  first  was  lo  suppress  entirely,  in  the 
course  of  public  instruction,  and  more  especially  in  that 
delivered  from  the  pulpit,  certmn  maxims  and  phrases 
which  the  corruption  of  men  leads  them  frequently 
to  interpret  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  indulgence 
of  their  paauons.  Such,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Pietuta,  were  the  following  iNropoeiUons:  No  man  is 
able  to  attain  to  that  perfection  which  the  divine  law 
requires ;  good  works  are  not  neceasary  to  salvation ;  in 
the  act  of  justification,  on  the  part  of  man  faith  alone  is 
roncemtd,  without  good  works.  The  second  step  which 
they  took  in  order  )o  give  efficacy  to  their  plans  of  ref- 
ormation was  to  form  new  rules  of  life  and  manners, 
much  more  rigorous  and  austere  than  those  that  had 
formerly  been  practiced;  and  to  place  in  the  class  of 
sinful  and  unlawful  gratifications  several  kinds  of  pleas- 
ure and  amusement  which  had  hitherto  been  looked 
upon  as  innocent  in  themselves,  and  which  could  only 
become  good  or  evil  in  consequence  of  the  respective 
characters  of  those  who  used  them  with  prudence  or 
abused  them  with  intemperance.  Thus  dancing,  pan- 
tomimes, public  sports,  theatrical  diversions,  the  reading 
<rf'  homoroua  and  comical  hooka,  with  several  other  kinds 


of  pleasure  and  entertainment,  were  prohitnt^  by  At 
lietists  as  unlawful  and  unseemly,  and  therefore  by  as 
means  of  an  indifferent  nature.    The  third  thing  on 
which  the  Pietists  innsted  was  that,  berides  the  staled 
meetings  fur  public  wor^ip,  private  asaemUies  should 
be  held  fur  imyer  and  other  rdif^ona  ezercisea.  The 
University  of  Halle,  which  had  been  fonnded  hi  the 
avowed  purpose  of  promoting  the  pietistic  movewM, 
finally  became  its  home  and  centre;  and  the  Oipban- 
I  bouse  established  in  that  town  by  A.  H.  Fniitcke,  nd 
renowned  all  over  Europe,  one  of  its  most  eifectivc 
agencies.   Besides,  it  became  a  living  prtiuf  that  jat- 
tism  was  not  only  able  to  ctimbat  the  religioas  erron 
of  the  times,  but  also  to  grapi^  with  the  grave  want* 
of  common  life.   Is  not  that  ■  good  and  safe  theatogv 
which,  in  addiUoo  to  teaching  tniih,  can  also  dothe 
the  naked  and  feed  the  hungry- ?   It  haa  been  charged 
against  the  HelisU  that  they' wrote  but  liille.  Writ- 
ing was  not  their  mission.    It  was  theirs  to  art,  to 
reform  the  practical  life  and  faith  of  the  people,  not 
to  waste  their  strength  in  a  war  of  boi>kik  Tbey 
wrote  what  tbey  needed  to  carry  ont  their  lofty  ais; 
and  this  was  perhaps  suffldent.    They  did  lack  pro- 
fundity of  thought ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
their  work  was  restorative,  not  iniEisl.    Yet  we  woaM 
not  leave  the  impression  t  hat  pietism  did  nut  exert  any 
influence  as  a  literary  lighu    I'he  theological  inMrsc- 
tion  of  Francke  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  Univemity  cl 
Halle  was  very  influential.    During  the  first  thirty 
years  of  iu  history  six  thousand  and  thirfy-fbur  thetde- 
gians  were  trained  within  iu  walls,  not  to  apeak  of  the 
mullitudm  who  received  a  thorough  acKlemic  and  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  Orphan-house.   I'he  Oricr,ial 
Theological  College,  established  in  connedion  with  ibe 
university,  promoted  the  study  of  Biblical  language, 
and  originated  the  first  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.    Moreover,  it  founded  misnous  to  the  Jews  and 
Mobammedansb   From  Halle  streams  «( the  new  life 
flowed  ont  until  there  were  traces  of  reawakcaivg 
throughout  Europe.    First,  the  la^r  diies  gave  signs 
of  returning  faith;  and  the  univenittes  which  were 
most  bitter  against  Spener  were  inflnenced  by  the 
power  of  the  teachings  of  his  immediate  hjccwbots. 
Pietism  propagated  its  influence  by  means  vf  Uesgel  in 
WUrtemberg  and  the  Univeraty  of  Ttlbtngta,  and  in 
Moravia  through  Zinzendorf.   Arnold  and  ThnatasiDS 
belonged  to  this  iisrty  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.    OeU:ing<r  at  Tubingen,  Crusius  at  Leipdc, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Buddeus  also,  partook  the 
spirit  of  pietism.    The  opposition  of  the  old  Lutheran 
party  of  other  parts  of  Uermany  pmdnced  controver- 
sies which  continued  till  about  1720  (ror  an  account,  see 
Weisroaiin,  Mmi.  £txL  llitt.  Sacr.  [  1746],  p.  1018  «).). 
Zurich,  Basle,  Berne,  and  alt  the  larger  towns  received  I 
it  with  gladness.  It  penetrated  as  far  cast  as  the  pnr-  \ 
inces  bordering  on  the  Baltic  JSea,  and  as  far  nonh  a» 
l>enmark,  Norway,  and  .Sweden.    Many  of  the  eooii- 
nenul  couru  welcomed  it,  and  orphan-houses,  after  the 
model  of  Frsncke's,  became  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  < 
Reformed  Church  was  influenced  snd  implied  fay  it,  I 
and  even  England  and  the  NethOTlands  indicated  a 
strong  sympathy  for  its  practical  and  evangdical  lieat- 
ures.    No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  it  than  that  of 
Tholuck,  who  avers  **lhat  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Germany  has  never  possessed  so  many  zealous  Cbrwiian 
ministers  and  laymen  as  in  the  first  forty  yean  ct  the 
18th  century." 

With  a  new  generation  of  professors  at  Halle — ai9<Hig 
them  C.  B.  Hichaelia,  the  younger  Francke,  Prciliog- 
hausen,  the  elder  Knapp,  Callenberg,  and  Baomgaitea  i 
— taking  the  place  of  their  more  vigorous  predeceasMS,  I 
pietism  began  to  lose  iu  first  power  and  eameet  sphit.  ' 
The  persistent  inquiry  into  scriptural  truth  passed  over 
into  a  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  undemanding.  R^- 
anoe  was  placed  on  the  convictions,  more  than  on  the 
fruits  of  study.    Sp«ier  had.  blended  ibe  emoCioofi  of 
the  mind  and  h^|^4°4^i^4^Kmioi<v;  but 
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tbe  later  Pietiata  cut  off  the  former  and  blindly  foN 
luwed  ttw  latter.  Hence  they  soon  found  themselvea 
indulging  in  luperatitiun,  and  repeating  many  of  the 
enwi  of  some  of  the  OMMt  ddiuted  Hyatio.  Scieiice 
vaa  frowned  upon,  beeanae  of  tta  auppoaed  conflict  with 
Utt  letter  uf  Scripture.  The  language  of  Spener  and 
Fnocke,  vbich  was  full  of  practical  eamestnees,  came 
into  dtauM:  DeAnitiona  became  looae  and  vaguer  Tbe 
-CoUcgia,"  which  had  done  ao  much  good,  now  grew 
tbraal,  cold,  and  diiputatiouai  The  minioua,  which  hod 
begun  very  auapicioiislyi  dwindled  from  want  of  means 
and  Bra.  External  life  became  phariaaicaL  Great 
weight  wti  attached  lo  long  pnyera.  TbedukeofCoburg 
required  the  naateis  of  achoob  to  utter  a  long  piayw  in 
liit  prcKnce.  aa  a  teat  of  fltneaa  for  advancement.  Pie- 
I'ani  gtew  mystical,  aacetic,  and  inperalitioua.  Some 
of  ita  adrocaiea  and  votaries  made  great  pretenaions  to 
bolineM  and  unuaual  gifts.  This  had  a  tendency  to 
being  the  syatem  into  diarcpute  in  certain  quarters, 
ihongh  tbe  good  inflneneca  that  it  bad  exerted  still  ex- 
itfcd  and  increased.  It  might  disappear,  but  the  good 
achieved  by  it  would  lire  aA£r  it.  netiam,  though 
it  ceaaed  its  aggreenve  power  alter  Franckc  and  Tho- 
■DMn*,  was  destined  lo  exert  a  reproductive  power  long 
afierwards.  From  their  day  to  the  present,  whenever 
■bete  haa  arisen  a  great  religious  want,  the  heart  of  tbe 
people  haa  been  directetl  towards  this  same  agency  as 
a  grouod  of  hope.  Whatever  be  aaid  against  ir,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  has  succeeded  in  finding  a  aafe 
lodgment  in  tbe  aSeetions  of  the  evangriical  pnnion  of 
tbe  German  Church.  Even  in  our  own  century  the 
Church  has  bad  recourse  to  pietism  as  its  only  relief  from 
a  devastating  rationalism ;  not  (he  pietism  of  Spener 
■R<i  Francke,  we  acknowledge,  but  tbe  same  general 
cnrmt  beloi^ng  to  both.  lu  organ  was  the  Kvtmgrl' 
Kui  Ckarck  Gatftt^  in  IS27,  and  among  the  celebrities 
«he  attached  themselves  to  it  wo  And  the  names  of 
Heiumtb,  Von  Meyer,  Schubert,  Von  Ranmer,  Steffens. 
Schnefr,  and  Olivier.  Pietism  lacked  a  homogeneous 
race  of  teachers.  Here  lay  the  secret  of  iu  overthrow. 
Had  the  founders  been  succeeded  by  men  of  much  the 
Mse  spirit,  and  equally  strong  intellect,  ita  existence 
■oald  hare  been  guaranteed,  ao  Gir  aa  anything  relig- 
toai  can  be  promised  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  state 
Chaieh  to  control  the  individual  conscience.  The  great 
ntsuke  of  Luiheronism  was  in  ita  failure  to  adopt  it  as 
iu  child.  The  sceptical  germ  which  soon  afterwards 
look  root,  gare  evidence  that  it  could  cause  its  over- 
thmr  for  a  cime,  at  least;  but  the  evils  of  ralioiMlism 
wffc  partially  anticipated  by  the  piactkal  teaehii^  of 
(be  Pielistib 

IV  ittfetenee  haa  frequently  been  drawn  that  the 
■««  tendencies  —  the  dogmatie  and  the  pletlstie  — 
vkieh  marked  the  religious  life  of  Germany  at  the 
"peeing  of  the  18lh  century,  miniatered  indirectly  lb 
ibc  production  of  seepticiam;  the  dermatic  strictness 
vioatating  a  reaction  towards  latitude  of  opinion,  and 
ihe  oochnrchlike  and  isolating  character  of  pietism  fos- 
icriqg  individuality  of  belid'.  This  interenee  is,  how- 
ever, hardly  correct.  Dogmatic  truth  in  ihe  corporate 
Chsfch,  aoid  fuety  in  the  individual  membent,  are  ordi- 
■■rily  the  aafeguarda  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  The 
dsof^  arose  in  this  case  from  the  circumstance  that 
ihc  dogmas  were  emptied  nf  life,  and  ao  became  unreal; 
■»!  thai  the  piety,  being  separated  from  theological 
■ieaee,  bceaaie  insineert  KaUonaliam  in  Germany, 
■uhout  pietism  aa  ita  foreruiu»er,  would  have  been  tkliu 
tm  ecatariea.  But  the  relation  of  theee  tendettcies^  ao 
tUaly  aecB  in  the  eodeaaatical  hiatory  nf  Germany,  Is 
wie  af  long  standing.  From  tbe  days  of  Neo-Platonism 
>••  ibe  presHit  tbey  have  existed,  the  good  to  balance 
die  aril,  faith  to  limit  reason.  They  have  been  called 
hv'diflereot  names;  but  Christianity  could  little  afford 
ts  do  without  it  or  iu  equivrient  in  the  post,  and  the 
rbuich  of  the  fiiture  will  atill  ding  as  tenaciously  and 
faidly  la  it  or  to  ita  tepreaentaUve  A  recent  author 
■faMbasabown  a  singular  flKUityingnntping  biatorieal 


periods  and  discovering  their  great  signiBcanee,  says: 
"  Hetism  went  back  from  tbe  cold  faith  uf  the  17th 
century  to  the  living  faith  of  the  Kefunnatio«.  But 
Just  because  this  return  was  vital  and  produced  by  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  coold  not  be  termed  a  lit- 
eral return.  We  muat  not  forget  that  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  17tb  century  was  only  the  extreme  elaboration 
of  an  error,  the  beginning  of  which  we  find  aa  far  back 
aa  Luther's  time,  and  which  became  more  and  more  a 
power  in  the  Church  through  the  influence  of  Hehuic- 
thon.  It  waa  this:  Mistaking  tbe  faith  which  m 
Mine  for  the  faith  vAtcA  u  beliectd.  The  principle  of 
the  Beftonnatioa  was  JustiOcation  by  faith,  nut  the  doc- 
trine of  faith  and  Justification.  In  reply  to  the  CaAoIica 
it  waa  deemed  sufficient  to  show  that  this  won  Ihe  true 
doctrine  which  points  out  the  way  of  salvation  to  man. 
The  great  danger  Uy  in  mistaking  fiuth  itself  for  the 
doctrine  of  faith.  Therefore,  in  the  controversies  con- 
cerning Justifying  faith,  we  find  that  faith  gradually 
came  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  iia  doctrinal  aspects 
more  than  in  connection  with  the  peraond,  practical, 
and  experimental  knowledge  of  men.  In  thia  view  pie- 
tism is  an  tlaboratioH  of  the  faith  of  the  I6th  century, 
...  So  far  from  being  heterodox,  Spener  even  exfHessed 
himself  in  the  most  decided  manner  in  favor  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.  He  would  make  faith  consist  less 
in  the  dogmatism  of  Ibe  head  than  in  the  motions  of 
the  heart;  he  would  bring  the  docirine  away  from  the 
angry  disputes  of  the  schools  and  incoiporate  it  Into 
practical  life.  He  was  thoroughly  united  with  the  Re- 
formers aa  to  the  real  signification  of  Justifying  faith, 
hut  these  contraries  which  were  sought  lo  be  re-eaiab- 
lished  he  rejected.  .  .  ,  From  Spener's  view  a  new 
phase  of  spiritual  life  began  to  per\'ade  tbe  heart.  The 
orthodoxy  of  the  atate  Church  had  been  accustomed  to 
consider  all  bapUaed  persons  as  trae  believers  if  only 
they  had  been  educated  in  wholesome  doctrines.  There 
was  a  general  denial  of  that  living,  conscious,  self  faith 
which  was  vital  in  Luther,  and  had  transformed  the 
worid.  The  land,  because  it  was  furnished  with  the 
Gospel  and  the  aocramencs,  was  oonsidered  an  evangel- 
ical country.  Tbe  contrast  between  mere  worldly  and 
spiritual  life,  between  the  living  and  dead  members  of 
tbe  Church,  waa  practically  abi^hed,  though  there 
still  remained  a  theoretical  distinction  between  the  vis- 
ible and  invisibte  Church.  As  to  the  woriil  outride  the 
pale  of  tbe  Church,  the  Jews  and  heathen,  there  was  no 
thought  whatever.  Hen  believed  they  had  done  their 
whole  duty  when  they  had  roundly  combstecl  the  other 
Christisn  churches.  Thus  lived  the  state  Church  in 
quiet  confidence  of  ita  own  aafety  and  pure  doctrine  at 
the  tine  when  the  nation  was  reeovering  from  the  dev- 
astations of  the  Thirty-ycarB*  War.  *  In  the  times  suc- 
ceeding the  Reformation,'  says  a  Wttrtemberg  pastor  oS 
the  past  century,  'the  greater  portion  of  the  common 
people  trusted  thst  they  would  certainly  be  saved  if 
they  believed  correct  doctrines;  if  one  is  neither  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  nor  a  Calvinist,  and  confesaea  his  opposi- 
tion, he  cannot  possibly  miss  heaven;  holiness  is  not  ao 
necessary  after  all'"  (Aoberlen,  Die  goiUiche  OffrtAa- 
runt/,  i,  278-281). 

The  enemies  of  pietism  have  confounded  it  with  mys- 
ticism. There  are  undoubted  points  in  common,  but 
pietism  was  aggressive  instead  of  contemplative ;  it  was 
practical  rather  than  theoretical.  Both  systems  made 
purity  of  life  esacntial,  but  mysticism  could  not  guard 
agunst  mental  disease,  while  pieUsm  enjoyed  a  long 
season  of  healthful  life.  The  latter  waa  far  too  much 
engaged  in  relieving  immediate  and  pressing  wanta  to 
fall  into  the  gross  errors  which  mark  almost  the  entire 
career  of  the  former.  Pietism  was  mystical  in  so  far  aa 
it  made  purity  of  heart  essential  to  salvation ;  but  it  was 
the  ver}'  antipodes  of  mysticism  when  organized  and 
operating  against  a  languid  and  torpid  Church  with  such 
weaponsaaSpenerandhiseoaiyuturBemi^yed.  Bohrac 
and  S|)ener  wen  world-wide  apart  in  manv  respects,  but 
in  purity  of  he«t  they  we«^l«fl-f-g(§eyi5§le 
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A  brief  account  of  piptism  is  given  in  Hue's  Chvrtk 
^uf.  §409;  and  for  a  fuller  account,  see  Scbrdckb, iTtV- 
chtagtick.  $fit  der  Rrf,  vili,  26&-291 ;  Pusey,  Ou.  German 
Theolofftf,  pu  i  (]>.  67-1 13) ;  pt.  ii,  ch.  x ;  Amand  Saiotea, 
Cri/.  Hut.  of  RaiitmalUm,  ch.  vii.  Spener'a  cbanctcr 
and  Ufie  may  be  seen  in  Canstan's  nnmotr  of  bim ;  and 
in  Weismann,  p.  966-972.  A  philosi^htnl  view  of  {u- 
etism,  as  a  necenary  sUge  in  tbe  development  of  Ger- 
man religious  life,  is  given  by  Domcr  in  the  Stud,  v, 
Krit.  1840,  pt.  ii,  p.  187, "  Ueber  den  IMetismus."  Kah- 
pis,  who  himself  qut^  from  it  (//iff.  of  Germ.  Prot.  p. 
102),  regards  pietism  as  ministering  indirectly  to  ration' 
Mm;  much  in  the  same  way  as  bUhop  Fitzgerald  crit- 
icised the  similar  evangeliad  DwveiDent  of  England 
{A  idi  to  Faith,  p.  49,  etc.).  The  best  account  of  [ueUsni 
is  to  be  found  in  Horebach,  Speneru,  snm  Zeil.;  Bret- 
Schneider,  Die  GnptdUige  dr§  etamgelitduM  Pidimau; 
Marklin,  DartirUang  v,  Krilik  dn  modemm  PietitmiiM. 
Seeslsa  Hurst,  /fw/.o/'Auf><nio/uiR,cb.iiand  iii;  l^urst's 
Hagenbach,  Church  Hit.  of  the  \%thtmd\m  Cnhtriet ; 
Winkworth,  Chriilim  Siiism  of  Germtaty,  p.  267  sq.; 
Melk.  Qtt.  Apia,  186&,  pt  816;  BtbHothtea  Sacra, 
July,  1866,  p.  A22;  1864,  p.  224;  Gass^  Doffma^/eteh.; 
Haag,  Hilt,  det  Dogma. 

PletOBl  ia  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Jewish  (iimily, 
called  in  Hdiiew  D'*i3;n  ya,  which,  like  ttie  families 
D^^Bnn  yo  and  B^nsan  traced  their  origin  to 
those  Jews  who  were  led  into  captivity  after  the  deatruc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  by  Titos  and  Vesparian,  To  tbb  fam- 
ily belong  the  following : 

1.  BKMjAMt!<  t>K.  ben-Abr.,b.-Jech.,b.- A br.  Itofe,ot 
Rome,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
is  the  author  of  D'^'*n  S7  ITB,  a  didactic  poem  (Prague, 
1598) :— 0'^a^*'B,  religious  hymns.  SeeZunz, 
Sjfttagoffak  Poetie,  p.  818-315;  id.  Literaivrgftdtiehte 
der  lyniiffog.  Poetie,  p.  362  sq.;  Sieinschneider,  Cata- 
logtu  Libr.  Hehr.  in  BtbL  BodL  p.  2767  sq. ;  Dukes,  Ozar 
Nachmad,  ii,  199. 

2.  Jacob  di£,  of  Italy,  wrote  apS*^  n*^ia,  a  great 
collectancam  of  diverse  matters  (livomo,  1800); — 
aps^b  novellas  on  the  treatises  Challin  and  Te- 
mura  (ibid.  1810) :— n'*>G3  nai a,  another  coUectoneum 
(ibid.). 

3.  ZiDKiA  DE,  a  brother  of  Benjamin,  wrote  "^bSD 
apbn,  on  Jewish  rites  and  precepts  (Venice,  1&46; 
Sulzbach,  1699;  Dubno,  1794).  See  Wolf,  BiU.  Hebr. 
i,  1001;  iii,961;  iv,962;  Schorr,  JCf-^ucAe  Untenuchung 
ilber  doa  Werle  SchikbaU  ha-Uteth  m  Zijjon  (Frankfort- 
nn-the-Main,  1841),  i,  147  sq.;  Futst,  BOA.  Jvd.  iii, 
100.  (B.P.) 

Platro,  MickAlb  t>t,  an  Italian  prelate  of  note,  was 
bom  Jan.  18,  1747,  at  Albano.  After  defending  in  pub- 
lic <lisputation  at  Rome  with  great  success  8f»me  theo- 
logical propositions,  he  was  appointed  profefmr  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  the  (iregorian  university,  and  of 
canonical  law  at  the  Roman  arcbi- gymnasium.  He 
took  an  important  share  in  tbe  work  of  the  congrega- 
tion which  examined  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Pis- 
tnja  favorable  to  Jansenism,  and  contributed  with  the 
learned  Rerdil  to  the  redaction  of  the  bull  Aactoi-em 
fdei  (1794).  Kus  VI,  when  he  left  Rome  (1798),  made 
bim  apostolical  legate,  and  be  bad  to  give  his  advice  in 
many  a  delicate  question;  for  instance,  in  that  of  tbe 
oath' of  haired  against  royalty  which  was  exacted  from 
French  clergymen.  Pius  VII  appointed  him  succes- 
sively patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  canlinal  (Feb.  28,  ItWl), 
and  prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  When  this  pontiff  was 
forced  to  leave  Rome  (]W)9),  I^etrn  was  chosen  to  occu- 
py his  place ;  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  betake  him- 
self to  Paris,  and  u\Y>n  his  refusal  to  attend  the  religious 
celebration  of  Napoleon's  marriage  with  Maria  Lcntisa, 
he  was  punished  with  banishment,  loss  of  ttw  ensigns 
of  his  dignities,  and  conflscation  of  his  inoom&  Rele- 
gated  to  Saumur  with  cardinals  GalnelU  and  Oj/^sum, 


confined  in  1810  in  the  dungeon  of  Mnceones,  be  Joisfd 
the  pope  in  1813  at  Fonuinebleau,  and  was  a^min  Mfo- 
rated  from  him  in  January*,  1S14.  The  political  miu- 
tion  finally  allowed  him  to  return  tn  Bomr.  and  be  be- 
came grand  penitentiary,  prefect  of  tbe  Index,  liAv^ 
of  Albano  (1816),  and  of  Pttrto  and  8anU-Kuffine  \\m\ 
He  died  at  Rome  July  2, 1821.  This  prelalc.  remark- 
able for  his  circumspection  and  flexibilit>-,  was  cmuiil- 
ered  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  Sacred  College,  for 
theol(^cal  lore  and  administrative  abilities — Hadcr, 
Nout.  Bioff.  GiniraU,  xl,  206, 

Piety  occurs  but  once  in  the  A.  T. :  "Let  thna 
learn  first  to  show  /wty  at  home"  (rue  t£iov  oltov  tvm- 
^tiv,  better,  "towards  their  own  household,"  1  llm.v, 
4).  The  choice  of  this  word  here  instead  of  the  mm 
usual  equivalents  of  " godliness,"  ''reverence,"  and  tbr 
like,  was  probably  determined  by  the  special  sense  at 
pietat,  as  "erga  parentes"  (Cicero,  ParHt.  22;  A^kvi 
1&;  /nr.  ii,  22).  It  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish versions,  and  we  may  rccngnise  in  its  apidicatioo 
in  this  passage  a  special  felicity.  A  word  was  wanltd 
for  tiiot^tiv  which,  unlike  "showing  godlineae,"  would 
admit  of  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine  object,  and  this 
pietg  auppUed.— Smith. 

Piety,  or  godliness,  only  another  name  tbr  penmd 
religion,  consists  in  a  firm  belief,  and  in  right  concep- 
tions of  the  being,  perfections,  and  providence  of  God; 
with  suiuble  affections  to  him,  resemblance  of  bis  aMral 
perfections,  and  a  constant  obedience  to  his  will  Tbe 
different  articles  included  in  this  definition,  such  as 
knowledge,  veneration,  love,  rerignaiion,  ele,  are  ex- 
plained in  their  proper  placM  in  this  work.  For  /Vr- 
verted  Pietg,  see  Kthics. 

Figa,  HELKrivs,  an  Eastern  prelate,  flnaridied  in 
the  second  half  of  the  IRth  century.  He  was  in  1&9I  j 
exarch  of  tbe  Church  of  Constantinople,  and  shortly  af  i 
ter  that  time  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  St.  Hark'^ 
As  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  I^ga  distinguished  hirowlf 
by  great  devotion  to  ecclesiastical  studiea,  and  as  the 
author  of  one  w  two  controversial  writings  for  the  Sla- 
vonic Church,  which  was  expoaed  to  the  intnuaon  tS 
Romanism. 

Plgetuit,  FRAHfoia,  a  French  preacher  of  Ike  Jcsa- 
idc  order,  was  bom  at  Autnn  near  ibe  close  of  lh«  l&th 
century.  He  early  became  a  member  of  tbe  Society  oi 
Jesu^  and  at  Paris  was  one  of  the  most  aealons  preach- 
ers of  the  League.  In  September,  1688,  he  was,  in  a 
somewhat  quaint  manner,  elected  curate  of  St.  Nicvlae 
,  des  Champs,  Legeay  having  been  expelled  by  his  jm- 
ishioners  as  suspected  of  Hogoenolism,  Henry  III  sai<l 
on  that  pccasi«i  that  **  ParMana  were  kings  and  popes, 
and  if  you  only  let  them  have  thor  own  way,  they  will 
soon  dispose  of  tbe  whole  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
of  the  realm."  In  January,  1589,  I'igenat  preached  at 
Paris  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  duke  and  cardinal  of 
tiuise,  assassinated  at  Blots  by  order  of  the  king,  aod 
gave  them  the  title  of  martyrs.  Pigenat  took  aom- 
spieiMHM  part  in  all  the  abaard  and  obscene  pneesstoai 
of  the  time.  He  oi^nized  one  in  bis  own  parish,  where 
over  a  thousand  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  eveiy  agr. 
were  marched  half  naked,  the  curate  bimaelf  bavinK 
only  a  white  robe  to  cover  bim.  He  was  one  of  tb« 
tirst  to  sign  the  deposition  of  Henry  III,  and  becantw  a 
member  of  tbe  coiwcU  of  Quarante.  He  was  by  hit 
friends  claimed  to  be  inspired,  but  royalist  writen  cal 
him  "a  trouUeaome  liar,  false  prophet,  promoter  of 
every  kind  of  crime,  who  receives  from  the  Spanish 
conn  numbers  of  doubk)ons  for  his  vociferating  in  ihr 
chair  and  in  the  pnUic  thoroughfares."  After  tbe 
murder  of  Henry  III,  I^genat  transferred  his  ani- 
mosity to  Henry  IV,  declaring  that  "it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  God  that  the  Beamais  should  be  converted, 
that  the  popt  could  not  absolve  him  and  put  bin  nn 
the  throne,  and  that  if  he  did  be  would  be  exconaitni- 
cated  himself."  Pigenat  did  not  live  to  oee  Henrv  IV 
make  hU«.t.«g»  into  P^^g^im  ^ 
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ninUng  tn  L'Estoik,  he  wu  not  deMitute  of  talent  and 
iini|riituion. 

Uu  bfMhcf,  Odok  PioKf  at,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits 
■iiJoiM«ftlMSci»,wasidsoa«h)erortbeLe«gue.  Ha 
i8ed  at  BouigM  of  an  attack  oTfrensjr. 

A  tbiiit  member  (>{  the  aanie  raroily,  Jban  Pigemat, 
lirtdatthe  same  time.  He  left  AvtuglemaU  da  Poti- 
'iqnn,  Hiritiqua,  tt  Mahfuitrtt,  etc  (Paris,  1692,  Svo). 
— Uoefer,  Sow.  Biag.  VeniraU,  xl,  205. 

Pigeon  is  the  rendering — but  only  in  connection 
with  the  epithet  "young" — of  two  very  different  Heb. 
tiki  one  tir,  word :  T\y\%  ^/onah,  wtputrtpa,  a  general 
n*iM  fix  any  member  of  the  dove  family  ("dove"  ev- 
cryvbere,  axoept  in  the  Mosaic  enacimentr  Lev.  i,  14; 
V,  7,  II;  xii,  6,8;  xiv,  23,30;  xr,  14.  29;  Numb,  vi, 
10;  Lake  ii.  24) ;  but  in  Gen.  xv,  9,  brft,  got&l,  the 
fimg  of  any  bird,  perhaps  there  correctly  of  the  dure, 
alttwugh  in  Dent.  xxxU  the  "young"  of  the  eagle  it 
meant.  The  Biblical  passages  in  which  the  pigeon  is 
■mtianed  may  be  cloMitied  as  follows; 

1.  ngeons  or  doves  were  the  only  birds  ased  for  sac- 
rifices (oomp.  already  Geo.  xv,  9),  in  particular  young 
pigCOBi  ^33,  putH  coimatbuti)  and  turtle-doves, 
which  were  aacriffeed,  sometimes  with  other  offMngs 
<Lev.  xii,  6^  in  puri^-ing  women  after  childbed),  aome- 
timcs  alooe  as  fren-will  oBferings  made  Are  (Lev.  i, 
14) ;  or  were  prescribed  in  the  parificatioiis  from  lepro- 
OT  (Lev.  xiv,  22),  from  personal  uncleanness  (Lev.  xv, 
It);  that  of  Nazaritra  (Numb,  vi,  10),  and  of  women 
after  menstniation  (Lev.  xv,  29).  But  in  two  cases, 
where  poverty  interfered  with  more  costly  sacriAces, 
tbcac  were  substituted  (Lev.  7  sq.;  xii»  8.  Comp. 
Luke  ii,  24),  Such  offerings  of  birds  were  also  made 
hy  the  poor  in  Egypt.  (See  Pausut.  x,  82,  9.  Comp. 
Kn^tl,  f^pnu,  ii.  184  sq.)  For  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ini;  these  sacrifices,  dealers  in  pigeons  used  to  sit  in  the 
n«f;hborhood  of  the  Temple  (Matt,  xxi,  12;  Hark  xi, 
la;  John  ii,  14, 16);  and  the  raising  of  doves  was  from 
an  cariy  day  a  pursuit  peculiar  to  the  Jews  (Isa.  Ix,  8. 
Comp,  Boaeannller,  MorgmL  vi,  288),  although  there 
were  also  many  wild  pigeons  in  Palestine  (Ezek.  vii,  16. 
Conp.  Schubert,  iii,  250),  which  built  tbrir  neMs  in 
cl«ru  of  the  rocks  (Jer.  xlviii,  28;  Canu  ti,  14;  Rob- 
iiuoD,  ti,  433),  or  at  least  si>ujrht  a  refufre  there  when 
chased  (I^  xi,  1.  Comp.  Jfiad,  xxi,  493  sq.;  QiiinL 
Swtgfx.  xii.  12  sq.).  See  Schwebel,  Dt  columbarum 
aU»  (Onold.  1767);  Werasdurf,  De  columb.  taara  St/- 
roDM  (Helmst.  1761). 

2.  Tbe  flight  of  the  pigeon  was  employed  by  the 
poet  as  a  figure  for  swiftness  <Pwi.  Iv,  7;  Hosea  xi,  11. 
Oap.  Soph.  aid.  CoL  1081 ;  Kurip.  BuccK  1090 ;  Rob. 
iiuon,  ii,  484),  and  is  so  understood  by  many  interpre- 
tm  in  several  passages  of  the  New  Testament  (Hatt. 
iii,  11;  Hark  i,  10;  John  i,82)  in  which  the  Holy  Spir- 
it's descent  ia  spidten  of,  but  this  may  be  doubted.  The 
6gm  b  eanied  out  still  further  by  Isaiah  (Ix,  8),  and 
it  b  trae  that  the  pigeon  surpasses  in  swiftness  and  di- 
mtneSB  of  ffighl  many  birds  of  its  size,  without,  how- 
ever, being  remarkable  in  this  respect  (Virg.  J^n.  v, 
ilim^.;  Flin.  x,  52).  The  cause  of  this  may  be  found 
in  it«  long  wings  (Rechstein,  Natvrgach.  iv,  2),  by 
niesns  of  which  it  often  escapes  the  birds  which  would 
l>n-y  upon  it  (Plin.  x,52;  Ph«dr.  i,328;  jElian,  Aid- 
td.  iii,  45).  In  songs  of  lave,  the  eyea  of  the  beloved, 
H  ezpRssive  of  attachment  and  of  innocence,  are  com- 
pSKd  with  those  of  the  dove,  or,  as  some  say,  with  little 
>l4Tss(Cant.i,  15;  ir,  1).  And  in  Cant,  v,  12  it  is  said, 
"  Him  tj/tt  an  litx  doer*  over  broota  of  wairr,  balked  in 
milk,  rating  infiiUieM* a  very  beauriful  description  of 
tbe  swimming  apple  of  the  eye.  (The  explanation  of 
tbest  wofda  by  Umbrdt  and  DSpke  ia  In  better  taste 
llu  that  of  Rosenrottller.)  The  voice  of  the  dove  ia 
Rpreamtcd  fay  tbe  poeia  as  a  «^  tn  expreition  of  aoi^ 
nw  (PV%  ba.  xxviii,  14;  Ux,  11 ;  Nah.  ii,  8.  Cump. 
Enk.Tii,lS;  Tlwoct;Tii,lil;  Yu^£dog.\,S9;}Au- 


tial,  iii,  59, 19 ;  and  quotations  from  tbe  Oriental  poets 
in  Jones,  Poti.  A  tiat.  p.  846  sq. ;  Gesen.  Coamml.  on  Ikl 
i,  992).  To  the  white  and  glimmering  plumage  refer- 
ence ia  made  in  Psa.lxviii,  14;  on  which  we  remark 
that,  according  to  Hasselquist  (Travtli,  p.  658),  the 
pigeons  of  Palestine  have  usually  whitish-gray  featben 
on  the  neck,  head,  breast,  and  shoulders.  In  the  com- 
parison used  by  Jesus  (Halt,  x,  16),  the  dove  ia  the 
image  of  innocence.  (Comp.  SchiHtgeii  and  Wetatetn, 
adloc.) 

8.  PU.  It,  7  was  understood  by  the  Hebrew  inter- 
preters as  affording  a  trace  of  tbe  use  of  carrier-pigeons 
among  tbe  ancient  Jews ;  their  use  being  common  now 
in  the  East.  (See  Arvieux,  NiuAr.  422 ;  Troilo,  TVop. 
p,610sq.;  Russell,  A'.ff.o/'.4fr7!po,ii,  90;  and  especially 
Bochart,  Uierot.  ii,  542 ;  J.  De  Sacy,  Iai  Coluinbe  mttia- 
girt,  from  tbe  Arabic  of  Slicbael  Sabbagh  [  Par.  1805] ; 
and  on  the  uoe  of  them  in  ancient  times,  especially  in 
siegea,  see  £lian,  V.  H.  ix,  2;  Plin.  x,  68;  Front. 
Straitg,  iii,  18, 8.)  But  the  words  of  thia  passage  con- 
tain no  Bucb  reference.  Some  would  also  refer  to  the 
same  birds  the  words  in  Fh.  Ivi,  1  (Lengerke,  Ken,  p, 
16C),  bnt  without  reason.  (See  Geaen.  Thei.  \,  101) 
See  Dovb;  Tubtlk-iwvk. 

Piggott,  3om,  an  English  Baptist  divine,  flour» 
ished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17tb  century,  and  was 
very  popular  in  his  day,  especially  in  his  own  religioue 
denomination.  As  a  religious  instructor,  he  taught  with 
clearness  and  argued  with  strength,  exhorted  with  ve- 
hemence and  reproved  with  becoming  authority.  He 
published,  Aceomd  of  J.  PiUangtoriM  SeemtaHon  of 
Romamtm  (Lond.  16^,  4lo)  :—E^  Separate  8ermo«$ 
(I700-1709,all8vo):— ffcren  Strmotu  (1714,8vo) ;  with 
the  last  is  the  sermon  preached  at  Piggott's  grave  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Stenneth.  See  Skeats,  Hut.  of  the  Free 
CkurcKrt  </  Knglaitd,  p.  261 ;  Allibone,  Did.  vf  Srit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthort,  s.  v. 

Plgbiiu,  Albert,  whose  family  name  was  Van 
Campm,  was  bom  about  the  year  1490  at  Caropen,  in 
the  Netherlands^  He  studied  first  philoec^by  and 
mathematics  at  I/nivain,  then  theology,  on  which  he 
lectured  at  the  latter  phtce  and  at  Cologne,  where  be 
had  alao  been  honored  with  the  doctorate  of  divinity. 
He  accompanied  pope  Adrian  VI  (q.  v.)  to  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  after  the  death  of  Adrian  he  resided  at  Rome, 
and  acted  on  several  important  missions  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Rome,  as  at  Worms  and  Regensburg.  Un- 
der pope  Paul  in  (q.  v.)  he  was  made  provost  of  the 
church  of  St,  John  at  Utrecht,  where  he  died,  Dec. 
24,  1548.  Although  Pightus  was  vciy  fierce  against 
Protestants,  yet  among  his  own  coreligionists  bis  or- 
thodoxy to  the  Catholic  faith  was  doubted  very  much. 
Of  his  works  we  mention,  Advernti  Progmtticatorvm 
vnlgut,  qui  ammat  pradiditmet  edunt  tt  te  atlrologot 
t>tentiuntur,  attrologia  drfenMio ; — De  eequtnoOiorum  toU 
t/iHorvmfue  inva^one,  nec  non  de  ratiane  paaekatit  oe> 
Irbralioitie  et  de  reetitutioHe  eedeeiastici  ca&ndbrji.-— 
A  dvertiu  novatn  Marci  Benevmtani  attnmoniam  apo- 
toffia; — Auertio  hierarchia  ecclesiattica  lib.  vi  (Cologne, 
1688,  and  often) : — and  De  libero  hominit  arbitrio  et  di- 
ritia  ffrntia  libri  x  advermt  Lulherum,  Calvinum,  et  alio*, 
tnwhich  Calvin  replied  in  M»Defen*io»anaelorthodoxim 
dodt-iiuB  de  ServittUe  et  Liberatione  kumani  A  rbitrii  adr- 
vere,  CalvmniaM  AUt.  PigkU  Campeuite  (Geneva,  1545), 
published  in  Ms  tractatus.  See  Pupin,  NonrelU  iHbti- 
otiigue  dee  AMteun  eedieiaaiguet,  etc.,  t  xvi;  Bayle^ 
Diet.e.'v.x  Schwcizer,  Centraldo^nen,  i,  180;  Henog; 
Real-EncyJdop.  n.  v.;  Thfotogiache*  Umveriat-I.exiktM, 
B.  v.;  Jocher,  GeUkrten-  Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Hagenbach, 
JJietorg  of  Voctrinei, »!,  197  sq.    (B,  P.) 

Flgneau  de  Bdhaine,  Pibrbe-Jobefh,  a  French 
missinnary,  was  bom  Dec,  1741,  at  Origny  (Thii'rache). 
He  wan  brought  up  in  the  College  of  Laon,  and  studied 
dieokigy  at  the  S^minaire  dea  Trente-Tnria  nt  fariiu 
Aftor  taking  hnlv  qjdeia,  be  embarked  at  Cadia,  in  the 
beginning  of  1766,      tbe  fiH^Sl^n^Sm^l^ 
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to  hia  parents,  who  were  oppoeed  to  his  de^gn.  In 
1767  be  arrived  at  the  isUnd  orHon-Dat,  near  the  cout 
of  C«chin-China,  The  apootolic  vicar  of  that  miasion, 
M.  I'ignel,  bishop  of  Champa  in  panibus,  gave  biro  the 
direction  of  his  college,  which  he  was  then  trsaBferring  to 
that  place.  In  1768  the  governor  of  the  province  Kan- 
Rao,  to  which  the  island  of  Hon-Dat  belonged,  ordered 
bin  to  be  arrested,  and  sentenced  him  to  the  cangue, 
with  another  French  missionary  and  t  Chinese  priest. 
They  endured  the  torment  with  patience,  and  after  three 
months'  captivity  were  set  at  lai^.  I^gneau  resumed 
the  direction  of  his  college,  and  transferred  it  to  Pon- 
dicberry.  In  1770  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Adran  in 
partUius,  and  coadjutor  of  the  apostolic  vicar  of  Cochiiw 
China,  whom  he  soon  after  sacceeded  in  his  ofiloe.  In 
1774  he  entered  Cochin-China  by  the  Cambodia.  He 
fotmd  the  whole  country  in  the  power  of  rebels,  who  had 
put  to  death  the  king  and  his  nephew.  The  brother 
of  the  lotter,  Nguyen-Auta,  who  had  been  imprisoned, 
escaped  and  fled  to  the  house  of  the  bishop  of  Adran, 
where  he  was  ctmcealed  for  a  month.  He  succeeded 
afterwards  tn  brinipng  together  a  snail  force,  took  pos- 
aeasion  of  Lower  Cochin-Cbioa,  and  called  to  his  mde 
hb  benefactor,  and  was,  in  all  he  did,  directed  by  bis 
advice.  In  1788  he  was  beaten  by  the  rebels,  and  had 
to  flee  the  country.  Pigneau  then,  taking  along  the 
pupils  of  his  college,  went  to  the  Cambodia,  and  thence 
to  Siam.  Having  embariced  for  Pondicherry,  he  heard, 
while  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Cambodia,  that  Ngu- 
yen-Auta was  at  a  short  distance  on  the  coast;  he  joined 
Um,  who,  with  about  six  hundred  soldiers,  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity  of  starvation.  He  relieved  them 
with  his  own  proviuons,  and  after  spending  a  fortnight 
with  them,  be  gained  Fulo-Way,  a  small  deserted  island, 
situated  sixty  leagues  from  the  continent.  He  suyed 
there  nine  months,  during  which  dme  he  wrote,  in  com- 
pany with  a  Cochin-Chinese  priest,  instructions  for  the 
nligioua  worship,  and  corrected  several  works  translat- 
ed from  the  French.  In  December,  1784,  be  joined 
again  the  king  of  Cochin-Cbins,  and  soon  after  went 
in  person  to  solicit  the  aBsistaocc  of  Louis  XVI  for  his 
friend,  taking  along  with  him  the  six-year-old  son  of 
the  Asiatic  prince.  He  arrived  at  Lorient  Febniar)-, 
1787.  His  embassy  was  a  successful  one.  France  en- 
gaged to  send  four  frigates  and  nearly  two  thousand 
soldiers  to  Cochin-China,  and  obtained  in  compensation 
the  principal  harbor  of  that  country,  Touron.  Louis 
XVt  appointed  Pigneau  his  plenipotentiary,  and  had 
bis  prebend  presented  by  him  to  Nguy^n-Auts.  The 
bishop,  who  hod  received  rich  presents  himself,  em- 
hark(Kl  for  Pondicherry  with  the  young  prince,  carry- 
ing to  count  Thomas  Conway,  governor- general  of  the 
French  setil^ments,  the  blue  cordon  he  bad  obtained  for 
him,  with  the  direction  to  prepare  and  command  in 
person  the  projected  expedition ;  but  various  obstacles, 
among  others  the  Revolution,  prevented  tt,  and  the 
I)iaho|<  could  only  equip  two  little  ships,  which  he 
loaded  with  ammunition,  guns,  etc.  Count  Conway 
put  abo  at  his  disposition  a  frigate,  on  board  of  which 
he  sailed  to  Cochin-China,  where  he  joined  the  king  in 
December,  1789.  The  arrival  of  these  suhndies,  the 
clever  exertions  of  the  French  offlcers,  who  in  a  short 
lime  e()uipped  a  powerful  fleet,  and  organized  an  army 
of  six  thousand  soldiers  after  tbe  European  fashion,  gave 
the  victory  to  the  king.  The  bishop  was  hopeful  of 
liiming  to  the  advantage  nf  religion  (he  intliience  he 
had  won,  when  he  died  of  liysenterj-,  Oct.  9, 1799,  In 
Auguft.  I86I,  the  French  government  restored  tbe 
tomb  of  Pigiieau  de  B^haine,  and  proclaimed  it  French 
prfipcrty.— Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog,  Giniralf,  xl,  224. 

Pignone,  SiMoMi,  an  Italian  painter,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Oretti,  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1614, 
studied  with  Fabrizio  Boschi,  afterwards  with  Pas- 
signano,  and  lastly  with  Francesco  Furini,  whose  man- 
ner he  adopted,  though  he  improved  his  coloring  by 
visiting  Venice,  and  studying  the  works  of  the  great 
nasters,  particulariy  those  of  Titian  aiul  Tintoretto. 


After  hia  return  to  Florence  he  distinguiohed  \amm^ 
by  several  works  which  he  executed  fur  the  dundw, 
and  which  were  greatly  admired  fur  the  delicacy  Md 
beauty  of  the  coloring.  The  most  esteemed  of  thcss 
are,  St.  Michael  ducoinfiting  the  HrM  AngtU,  in  tht 
NunxiaU;  St.  Loui$,  Kmg  of  France,  Di^rthmtmi  kit 
WtaUh  to  the  Poor,  in  8.  Felicita ;  and  an  alur-piso^ 
Moute  Olivelo.  Hb  imst  admired  wnlu,  bowcver. 
are  to  be  found  in  the  collect  ions  oftiie  nolMliiy.  Tbtse 
are  of  small  size,  and  from  sacred  subjectsu  There  sre 
also  some  of  bis  pictures  in  the  Florentine  Gallety.  He 
was  fond  of  painting  mythological  subjects,  the  peculiar  i 
character  of  which  afTurdcd  a  fine  opportunity  ei  dis- 
playing his  msTvellous  skill  in  fleeh  tints.  Lanii  and 
Cario  Hantti  agree  «  to  hb  being  among  the  bnt  of 
the  Fh>rentine  pdnters  tiS  his  time^  Hb  death  ec- 
cnmd  in  169&  See  Spoooer,  Biog,  Bkn.  ^tke  tlm 
Jrf^ii,69S. 

PignorliiB,  Laithextius,  a  noted  Italian  ecclewai 
tic,  celebrated  ei^>ecially  an  an  antiquary,  was  bm 
at  Padua  in  1571,  and  flourished  at  Treviso,  vrhere  be 
held  a  cononry.    He  died  of  the  plague  in  1631,    He  , 
collected  s  cabinet  of  medals  and  other  curioriries  of 
rare  extent  and  value.    Hb  principal  work  u  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  famoos  tsiac  Table,  a  relic  of 
Egyptbn  antitjuity,  covered  with  flgwes  of  diviniiita,  I 
symbols,  and  hieroglyphs.    The  table  b  supposed  by 
W8rt)nnon  to  belong  to  the  btest  period  of  anrioil  ' 
Egypt,    PignoriuB  also  wrote  a  treatise,  De  Sereit  el 
eorum  apud  veteret  MiiuMtriU: — Antiquilia  of  Padm, 
eta 

Pi-hafai'Toth  (Heb.  «-AndK««*',  r-nnn  "i. 

understood  by  some  to  be  of  Hebrew  etymol<^,  and 
rendered  mouth  of  the  gorget;  Sept.  q  fravXtc.  ro  otl- 
Ei'p«^,  Er^MJ3 ;  Vulg,  Phihuhiroth),  a  place  brfocc 
or  at  which  the  Israelites  encamped,  at  tbe  close  »f  the 
third  march  from  Rameses,  when  they  went  out 
Egypt.  Pi-habin^h  was  before  Migdol,  and  on  eiibtt 
hand  wen  Boal-zephon  and  the  sea  (Exod.  xiv,  2,9: 
Numb,  xxxtii,  7,  8).  The  name  is  probably  that  of 
a  natural  locality,  from  the  unlikelihood  that  there  | 
should  have  been  a  town  or  viUage  in  both  parts  of  the 
country  where  it  is  pUced  in  addition  to  Migdul  and 
Boal-zephon,  which  seero  to  have  been,  if  not  towns,  ai 
least  miliury  sutions,  and  its  name  b  susceptible  of  oa 
EgypUan  etymology  giving  a  sense  appomte  to  tlus 
idea.  The  first  part  ^  the  word  b  apparently  tieolcd 
by  its  punctuation  OB  a  separate  prefix  {Numb.xxxiii,8), 
and  it  would  therefore  appear  to  be  the  masculine  def- 
inite article  Pe,  Pa,  or  Pi.  Jabl»usky  proposed  the 
Coptic  pi-A  c^irot,  "  the  place  where  sedge  grows,"  and 
this,  or  a  similar  name,  tbe  late  M.  Fulgeitce  Fresoel 
recognised  in  the  mo<lem  Ghuweybet  el-bit,  **the  bed 
of  reeds,"  near  Kas  Atakah.  There  u  anotber  Ghawfj- 
btt  el-6ia  near  Suez,  and  auch  a  name  wouM  of  coone 
depend  for  its  permanence  upon  the  continuance  of  a 
vegetation  subject  to  change.  Migdol  appeare  to  have 
been  a  common  name  for  a  frontier  watch-tower.  Sec 
MiGtxti.  Baal-sephon  we  take  to  have  had  a  similar 
meaning  to  that  of  MigdoL  See  Baai^zkpbok,  Vc 
shouhl  expect,  therefore,  that  the  encampment  wooU 
have  been  in  a  depiesHon,  partly  marshy,  haviiiK  oi 
either  hand  an  elevation  marked  by  a  wMch-towrr 
(Smith).  It  b  evident  that  so  vague  a  dreumstoncc  ss 
the  presence  of  reeds,  which  are  common  ia  any  mtoM 
place  near  Suez,  cannot  serve  to  determine  the  locality. 
This  must  be  fixed  by  the  more  definite  notices  of  the 
narrative,  wbirh  appear  to  us  to  point  to  the  opening 
of  the  plain  tl-Rudenh,  between  Jebel  Atakah  and  Jcbtl 
Abu-Deraj,    See  1v\oi>k;  Red  Sea,  Csossimo  or. 

Pik,  also  called  Jesaiah  Berlin,  a  somewhat  noted 
Jewish  rabbi,  flourished  at  Bresbn,  in  Siksia,  where  be 
died.  May  18, 1799,  after  having  occupied  the  rabbiilup 
fijr  about  sixteen  years.  He  wrote  Dliart,  or  tiotcs  and 
oornctions  to  tbe  g;|)ffi;i^y^s)i@r^W^y  printed  ia 
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Utoodcni  edition  of  the  Talmud  i—'psnnis  nx^cn, 
dMnlatioiu  and  correcUotM  to  Nathui  ben-Nlechiers 
(q.T.)  dictionafy,  called  ilnuA,  but  ooljr  ou  the  leUcn 
K-3,  which  were  edited  bjr  R,  W.  Guiubarg  (BresUu, 
]gW),wfaile  the  second  part,  eomprinng  the  letters  b-~r, 
rbidi  was  prepared  by  Liizzatto  and  Htirwiiz,  was  eA- 
iwdbr  BotHikraiix  (Vienna,  18.W) :— !t12''2in  "'ri:,  1.  e. 
plMuriM  on  the  Targiun  of  Onkelos  (q.  v.),  edited  by 
D.  3kbwer  (Breslau,  1827,  and  Vieuna,  1836) :— 
;'*xV,  glonaries  oii  the  Hiabna,  printed  in  the  editions 
rftbe  Uishna  (Vienna,  1793;  Pnigne,  1825-SO;  and 
with  many  additiona  edited  by  W.  Eger,  Altona,  1841^6). 
Ste  Beer,  JSdueke  LiteriUurbriffe  (Utps.  1867,  p.  45 ; 
R^riDlcd  from  Fnnkel's  Monatmkrip,  1858  ~18M); 
FBnt,  BSUietheea  Judaka,  i,  110;  Zunz,  Die  MtmaH- 
tayiaKdrnkfjainaiOeAia,  1872),  p.  27 ;  RngL  transl 
frr  Her.  &  Pick,  in  the  Jewish  Uettnger  (N.  Y.  1874) ; 
CukI,  Lrilfitden  aur  jOditchftt  Geickichte  v.  Liierafur 
fBtfiiii,  1872),  p.  107;  Just,  Gtich.d.Jtidenth.  ii.  $.  Srhfn, 
iii,246:  Steinschneider,  Bihliograph.  Handb.  p. 22;  Ca- 
lalogaM  JJbr.  Hrbr.  m  iiHiliotk.  BodL  p.  1385.  K) 

Pike,  Samcel,  an  English  Dissentinf;  minister,  was 
bnni  it  Hamsey,  Wiltshire,  about  1717.  He  became 
ninisur  of  a  congregation  at  Henley-on-Thames,  and 
in  1747  mcceeded  John  HiU  at  the  Three  Cranes,  Lun- 
don.  He  died  in  1773.  Kke  was  quite  a  voluminous 
writer.  Among  his  many  productions  wo  mention, 
Tiongklt  OH  iitek  Paaagu  of  Saipture  as  ascribe  A  f- 
fietiou  tmd  PastiouM  to  thf.  Deity  (Lond.  1750,  12nio)  : 
—Pkiiutopkia  Sacra,  or  lie  PriacipUs  of  Xalural  Phi- 
hicfjq  extracted  from  Dieiae  Seveiation  (Lond.  1753, 
flru);  a  scarce  work,  written  on  Hutchinsmiian  prin- 
(iples:— TV  A'u/vre  and  EHdatoes  of  Sating  Faith; 
Wsjf  Ik'  nbtlaMx  of  Four  Sermons  on  Htb.  xi,  I ;  Two 
of  rkich  wre  Preached  at  the  Merchia^s*  Letture,  Pin- 
•r-'i  llaU.  With  a  Prrface  (Lond.  1764,  8vo)  -.—Re- 
kgiots  Casts  of  Conscience  aiutcered  in  an  Erangrlical 
ilamrr,  or  the  fmqtiiring  Christian  Instructed;  to  lehich 
art  added  Jte/Uies  to  Thirtjf-ttpo  Quettions,  or  the  Pro- 
ftssimg  ChrisHtm  Tried  at  the  Bar  of  God's  IVord,  To 
«4te*  is  tatfoiied  the  Charader  of  the  ffappg.  Honest, 
and  Fakhfwt  Man.  By  Samuel  Kke  and  Samuel  Hay- 
ward  (new  ed.  Ronuey,  1819, 8\-o;  last  Amer.  ed.  wi'ib 
aa  Intntd.  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Boardman,  Phila.  1859, 12mo) : 
—Compendious  Hebrew  Lexicon  (1766,  8voi  new  ed. 
HI*,  8ro).  See  Allihone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
lion,  I.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop.  BH^og.  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Plkolloa.  «  deity  among  the  ancient  Wends  of 
Stsrooia,  who  was  believed  to  preside  over  the  infer- 
nal ngiuna  and  tbe  realma  of  the  dead.  He  wis  rep- 
rtseoied  an  <dd  man  with  a  pale  countenance,  and 
bariDg  before  him  three  death's  heads.  He  corresfMHid- 
rd  10  Ptnio  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  to  Sioa  of  tbe 
Hiodfla.  Like  tbe  latter,  be  desires  human  Uood,  and 
rcigas  at  onoe  uvcr  tbe  manes  or  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
over  tbe  metals  in  the  bowels  of  tbe  earth. 

PUaiUcSTKrHK^t.a  Hungarian  ecclesiastic  of  some 
dtKinctioii,  waa  bom  at  Utacbova  in  1615.  He  was  the 
■oe  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  slso'  devnred  him- 
«etf  to  the  ministry,  and  his  talent  as  a  preacher  snnn 
RotUm  a  widespread  rqmtation.  Intlie3rMrl668,while 
travelllnfc,  he  waa  captured  I^TarUni,  who  reduced  him 
toilaTcry.  lie  died  Feb.  8, 16fl8,  at  Nensalza.  Hisprin- 
eipal  writing*  ar*,  Cvmta.fehovn  Mir<i5Uw(  Wittenberg, 
1(78, 4lo) :  anil  TureirO'Tanarien  crudelittttiVinAs,  1684, 
ho),  a  looehing  aocnunt  of  his  captivity.  His  son,  also 
esOtd  Stephen,  who  died  in  1710,  left  some  wa^k^  now 
rsrxauen.— Hnefer,  Nawe.  Biog.  GMraie,  xl,  229. 

niate,  PonTitis  (Hovnoc  n/Xaroi,  Gmciaed 
An  the  tklin  Pontius  Pilahis\  tbe  Roman  procurator 
<<r  rerident  an  gnverrwr  of  Jndm  during  tbe  period  of 
■ar  I/mTa  public  miniati^  and  passion,  and  chiefly 
known  in  hbtorv  from  bU  connect  inn  with  the  Cnici- 
tiiuo.   In  tb«  fuUowing  tecount  we  combine  Script- 


ural noticea  with  information  from  other  ancient  re- 
Bn(irc4>o  and  modem  examinaiiim. 

I.  His  Name. —  His  prtenomen  or  flrat  name  is  un- 
known. His  noair«  vt  fkimty^iiune  indicaiet  that  he 
was  connected,  by  descent  or  adoption,  with  tbe  gens  of 
the  Pontii,  first  conspicuona  in  Roman  history  in  the 
person  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus,  tbe  great  Samnite  gen- 
eraL  The  cognomen  Pilatus  has  received  two  explana> 
tions.  (1.)  As  armed  with  the  pibim  or  Javelin  (comp, 
"pilataagmina,"  Vt^<£N.xii,  12t);  (2.)  As  contracted 
from  piteatns.  The  fact  that  tbe  pUeits  or  cap  was  the 
badge  of  manumitted  slaves  (oomp.  Suetonius,  fiero, 
c  57;  TOier.  c  4),  makes  it  probable  that  the  e|»tliet 
marked  him  out  as  a  libertui,  or  as  descended  from  one. 

II.  Bis  Office.— PUntx  was  tbe  sixth  Roman  procura- 
tor of  Judtta  (Matt,  xxvii,  2 ;  Mark  xv,  1 ;  Luke  iii,  1 ; 
John  xviii,  xix).  under  whom  our  Lord  taught,  suffered, 
and  died  (AcU  iii,  18;  iv,  27;  xiii,  28;  1  Tim.  vi,  18). 
The  testimony  of  Tacitus  ou  this  pmut  is  no  less  dear 
than  it  is  important;  for  it  fixes  beyond  a  doubt  the 
time  when  the  foundations  of  our  religion  were  laid. 
"  Tbe  author  of  that  name  (Christian)  or  sect  was  Christ, 
who  was  capitally  punished  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by 
Pontius  Pilate"  (Auctor  nomtnis  ejus  Cbristus,  Tiberio 
imperitaiite,  per  Procuratorem  Pontiuro  Pilatum  eup- 
plicio  affeclua  est). 

A  procurator  (iwirpowoc,  Fbikt,  Leg.  ad  Caiwn,  and 
Josephus,  irar,U,9,2;  but  leia correctly  i^T^/twv, Matt, 
xxvii,  2;  aud  Joaephua^  Ant.  xviii,  8, 1)  was  generally 
a  Ronuu  knight,  ai^inted  to  act  under  the  governor 
of  a  province  as  collector  of  the  revenue,  and  Judge  in 
causes  connected  with  it.  Strictly  speaking,  procura- 
lores  Casaris  were  only  required  in  the  imperial  prov- 
itiece,  i.  e.  tboae  which,  aeccwding  to  the  consiitutiMi  of 
Augnstua,  were  reserved  for  tbe  special  administration 
of  the  emperor,  without  tbe  intervention  of  the  senate 
and  people,  and  goraned  by  his  legate.  In  the  sena- 
torial provinces,  governed  by  proconsul*,  the  corre- 
sponding duties  were  discharged  by  qutestors.  Yet  it 
appears  that  sometimes  jirocuru/orr*  were  appointed  in 
those  provinces  also,  to  collect  certain  dues  of  the  jCnru* 
(the  emperor's  special  revenue),  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  aranim  (tbe  revenue  administered  by  the 
sensle).  Sometimes  in  a  small  territory,  e«peciiUIy  in 
one  coiirigiioustoalarger  province,  and  dependent  upon 
it,  the  procurstor  was  head  of  the  administration,  and 
had  full  military  and  judicial  authority,  though  he  was 
responsible  to  the  governor  of  the  nei)^hboring  province. 
Thus  Judtea  was  attachett  to  Syria  upon  the  deposition 
of  Archelaua  (A.D.  6X  and  a  procurator  appointed  U 
govern  it,  with  Cssarea  for  its  captiaL  Already,  dar- 
ing a  temporary  absence  of  Archelaus,  it  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  procurator  Sabtniis;  then,  after  the  eth- 
narch's  banishment,  came  Copnnius;  the  third  procu- 
rator was  Af.  Ambivius;  the  fourth  Annius  Rufus;  the 
flflh  Valerius  Gratus;  and  tbe  Mxth  Pontius  Pilate 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  2,  2),  who  was  appointed  A.D, 
25-6,  i»  the  twelOh  year  of  Tiberius.  He  held  bis  of- 
Hce  for  a  period  of  ten  years  (Jos^bai,  Aid.  xviii,  1(^ 
2).  The  agreement  on  this  point  between  the  accounts 
in  the  New  Testament  and  those  supplied  by  Josephus 
is  entire  and  satisfactory.  It  has  been  exhibited  in  de- 
tail by  the  learned,  accurate,  and  candid  Lardner  (i,  1 50- 
889,  Lond.  1827).  These  procurators  had  their  head- 
quarters at  Cnsarea,  which  is  called  by  Tacitus  Judats 
caput;  but  they  look  up  their  temporary  abode  at  Je- 
rusalem on  occasion  of  the  great  feasts,  as  a  measure  of 
precaution  against  any  popular  outbreak.    See  Pno- 

CUKATOR. 

IIL  Bis  Life.— I.  Of  the  early  history  of  Pilate  we 
know  nothing;  but  a  (terman  legend  tUls  np  the  gap 
strangely  enough.  Pilate  is  the  bastard  son  of  Tynis, 
king  nf  Hayence.  His  father  sends  him  to  Rome  as  a 
hostage.  There  be  ia  guilty  of  a  munler;  but  being 
Bent  to  l*nntuis  riaea  into  notice  as  subduing  the  barba- 
rous tribes  there,  receives  in  conaetiuence  ihe  new  name 
of  Pontius,  and  is  aent  to  Judiea.  It ) 
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tb«t  tbe  twenty -second  legion,  which  waa  in  Palestine 
M  the  time  of  Um  deainiction  oT  Jeniaakm,  and  was  af- 
teiwirdi  stationed  at  Hayence,  may  have  been  in  tbis 
case  ntlier  tbe  beaten  of  the  tradiUon  or  tbe  inventors 
of  the  faUe  (eomp.  Vilmir,  DaUscke  Natimimitratur, 
i,  217). 

2.  Hit  Official  Career. — (1.)  HU  Admitiittration  in 
CmfraL—Om  of  Pilate's  first  acts  was  to  remove  the 
lieadquarters  of  the  anny  from  Cmarea  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Boldiera  of  coarse  took  with  them  their  standards, 
bearing  the  image  of  the  emperor,  into  the  Holy  City. 
Pilate  bad  been  obliged  to  send  them  in  by  nighi,  and 
there  were  no  bounds  to  tbe  rage  or  the  people  on  dit>- 
oovering  what  had  thus  been  done.  Tbey  ponred  down 
in  crowds  to  Ciesarea,  where  the  procurator  was  then  re- 
siding, mid  bcaought  him  to  remove  the  images.  After 
five  days  of  discussion  be  gave  the  signal  to  some  con- 
cealed acddten  to  aurruund  the  petitioneia  and  put  them 
to  death  unless  tbey  ceased  to  trouble  him;  but  this 
only  strengthened  their  determination,  and  they  de- 
clared  themselves  ready  rather  to  submit  to  death  than 
forego  their  reusUnce  to  an  idolatrous  innovation.  Pi- 
late then  yielded,  and  the  standards  were  by  his  orders 
brought  down  to  Ctesorea  (Josepbus,  Ant.  xviii,  3, 12; 
War,  ii,  9, 2-4).  No  prevkuta  governor  bad  ventured 
on  sncb  an  outrage.  Herod  ^e  Great,  it  b  true,  had 
placcil  tbe  Roman  eagle  on  one  of  lib  new  buildings; 
but  tbis  had  been  followed  by  a  violent  outbreak,  and 
tbe  attempt  bad  not  been  repeated  (Ewald,  Getchichfe, 
iv,  509).  The  extent  to  which  the  scruples  of  the  Jewit 
on  this  point  were  respected  by  the  Roman  governors  is 
shown  by  tbe  fact  that  no  effigy  of  either  god  or  em- 
peror is  found  on  the  money  coined  by  them  in  Judna 
before  the  war  under  Nero  (ttiiL  v,  88,  referring  to  De 
8aulcy,  Rtchtrcktt  lur  la  SumitmaH^  juila^ue,  pi. 
viii,  ix).  Assuming  this,  tbe  denarius  with  Oesar's 
image  and  superscription  of  Matt,  xxiii  must  have  been 
a  coin  from  the  Roman  mint,  or  that  of  some  other 
province.  The  latter  was  probably  current  for  the 
common  purposes  of  life.  The  shekel  alone  was  re- 
ceived as  a  Temple-offering.    See  Abcuiihation  of 
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Coin  of  Jndsft  stmck  nnder  Ponllns  PItate. 

Obftm !  I.g'pl—  ("  Of  Tlbtrlu  Cnr").  wlOt  tit  iMtBut It, 

1. 1.  A.D.  n,  th«  ymr  of  our  Ijonl'i  cmcUIiloB.  JEimth:  'i>^U  Ksi*a- 
ftr  I"  jalU  {DiDthtrl  of  Cmar").  with  thrw  «n  ot  ton  Unt  tac*Ui*r. 
PN*«bly  >  jMiftMM.ialfltnt  to  iwo  ~  mlf"  (Halt,  il,  WJ. 

On  two  other  occasions  Htate  nearly  drove  the  Jews  | 
to  insurrection :  the  first  when,  in  spite  of  this  warning 
about  the  images,  he  hung  up  in  his  pohice  at  Jerusa- 
lem some  gilt  shields  inscribed  with  tbe  names  of  dei- 
ties, which  were  only  removed  an  order  from  Tibe- 
rius (Philo,  Ad  Cuutm,  §  88,  ii,  689);  the  second  when 
he  appropriated  the  revenue  arising  from  the  redemp- 
tion of  vows  (Corban ;  comp.  Mark  vii,  1 1)  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  aqueduct.  This  order  led  to  a  riot,  which 
he  suppressed  by  sending  among  the  crowd  soldiers 
with  concealed  doggers,  who  massacred  a  great  number, 
not  only  of  rioters,  but  of  casual  apectators  (Josephiis, 

War,  ii,  9, 4).  Ewald  suggesu  that  the  Tower  of  Si- 
loom  (Luke  ziii,  4)  may  hove  been  port  of  the  same 
worio,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  its  fall  was 
looked  upon  as  a  judgment  (C«cA.  vi,  40).  The  Phar- 
isaic reverence  for  whatever  was  set  apart  for  the  Corban 

(Mark  vii,  11),  and  their  scruples  as  to  admitting  into  it 
anything  that  had  an  impure  origin  (MatL  xxvii,  6), 
may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  aa  outgrowths  of  the  same 
feeling.    See  Corbaji. 

To  these  specimens  of  his  administration,  which  rest  j 
on  the  tesritnony  of  pnifane  authors,  we  must  add  the 
alaughter  of  certain  Galilnans,  whidi  was  told  to  our  ' 


Lord  as  a  piece  of  newa  (awoyrfXAoiTtc,  Luke  xfi^ 
1),  and  on  wbieh  be  fiMinded  some  naariu  n  tbe 
ooonection  between  sin  and  calamity.  It  mut  bate 
occurred  at  some  feast  at  Jerusalem,  in  tbe  ouUr  ooon 
of  the  Temple,  since  the  blood  of  the  wonhi|ipOT  was 
mtHgUd  with  Iheir  tacr^ficet ;  but  tbe  silence  of  JoBcpbui 
about  it  seems  to  show  that  riots  and  massacres  on  uch 
occasions  were  so  frequent  that  it  was  needkv  to  re- 
count tbem  all.  Ewold  suf^ests  that  the  inssmctioB 
of  which  Hark  speaks  (xv,  7)  mnst  have  been  that  eon- 
nected  with  tbe  appropriation  of  the  Corban  (ixpn), 
and  that  thb  explains  tbe  eageroeae  with  which  the 
people  demanded  Barabbas's  release.  He  infcn  further, 
from  Borabbas'a  name,  that  he  was  tbe  son  of  a  rabbi 
(Abba  was  a  rabbinic  title  of  honor),  and  thus  aecomu 
for  the  part  uken  in  his  favor  by  the  mMnben  cf  the 
Sanhedrim.    See  Bakabim8. 

(2.)  MU  aptewU  Coimeetim  vAi  Jena.— It  wis  the 
custom  for  tbe  procurators  to  reside  at  Jerusalen  Aar- 
ing  tbe  great  feasts,  to  preserve  order,  and  accanliD^, 
at  tbe  rime  of  our  Lord's  last  Passover,  Pilate  wasocco- 
pying  hu  official  residence  in  Uemd's  palace;  and  to 
the  gates  of  this  palace  Jesus,  condemned  on  the  cbo^ 
of  blasphemy,  was  brought  eariy  in  the  moniing  by  the 
chief  i»iesta  and  officers  of  the  Suihedrim,  who  vcr 
unable  to  enter  the  reddence  of  a  Gentile,  lest  tb^r 
should  be  defiled,  and  unfit  to  eat  tbe  Passover  (Jvkn 
xviii,  28).  Pilate  therefore  came  out  to  learn  ibdr 
purpose,  and  demanded  the  nature  of  the  charge.  At 
first  they  seem  to  have  expected  that  he  woulit  Iiitc 
carried  out  their  wishes  without  further  inquiry,  and 
therefore  merely  described  our  Lord  as  a  kukotio: 
(disturber  of  the  public  peace) ;  but  as  a  Bonan  pnea- 
rator  had  too  much  respect  for  justice,  or  at  least  mte'. 
stood  his  badness  too  well  to  consent  to  ancb  a  eoaim- 
nation,  and  as  they  knew  that  he  would  not  enter  into 
theological  questions,  any  more  than  Gallio  aftenraidi 
did  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  (Acts  xviii,  14), 
they  were  obliged  to  devise  a  new  charge,  and  then&fe 
interpreted  onr  Lord's  claims  in  a  political  sense,  accns- 
ing  him  of  assuming  the  royal  tide,  parening  the  at- 
tion,  ami  forbidding  the  payment  of  tribute  lo  Ktrne 
(Luke  xxiii,  S;  an  account  plainly  presupposed  in 
John  xviii,  83).  It  is  evident  that  from  thb  moDCDt 
Pitate  was  distracted  between  two  confliciing  feelisp :  s 
fear  of  offending  the  Jews,  who  had  already  grosnds  of 
accusation  against  him,  which  would  be  greatly  etren^b-  , 
cned  by  any  show  of  lukewamncas  in  punbbing  aa  at- 
fenee  against  the  imperial  goveinaeiil,  and  a  conacisas 
conviction  that  Jesus  was  innooenl,  aince  It  vas  abmid 
to  suppose  that  s  dcrire  to  free  tbe  nation  li»m  Rdbsb  i 
authority  was  criminal  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  Sanhediim. 
Moreover,  this  lost  feeling  was  strengthened  by  biscHo 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  whose  religious  scruples  had  t^wati 
him  frequent  trouble,  and  by  a  growing  respect  Im  tbe 
calm  dignity  and  roeekneae  of  the  suffeier.  Fiist  be 
examinnl  our  Lord  privatdy,  and  asked  bim  whether  | 
he  were  a  king.  The  question  which  he  in  reuro  ptt  j 
to  his  judge,  "  Sogetl  (Aon  Mm  of  tkjitrl/,  or  tSd  olhrrt  \ 
tell  it  tJitt  of  met"  seems  to  imply  that  there  was  ia  IV  j 
late's  own  mind  a  suspicion  that  the  prisoner  really 
what  he  was  charged  with  being;  a  suspicion  vhid) 
shows  itMlf  again  in  the  later  question,  "  Wirvoi  ari 
lAou  f"  (John  xix,  8),  in  tbe  increasing  denre  to  telesM 
him  (ver.  )2),  and  in  the  refiisal  to  alter  the  iuscripliuo 
on  the  cross  (ver.  22).  In  any  case  mate  accepted  si 
satisfactory  Christ's  assurance  that  hu  kmlfdem  wat  ml 
of  thit  Korld,  that  is,  not  worldly  in  its  nature  or  ob- 
jects,  and  therefore  not  to  be  founded  by  this  world  * 
weapons,  though  he  could  not  understand  the  assotioo 
that  it  was  to  be  establbhed  by  bearing  witness  lo  tbe 
truth.  Hu  famous  reply,  "  What  ia  tmtkl'  was  ibc 
question  of  a  woridly-ininded  p<4itidiaD,  aeepticol  be- 
cause he  was  indiffimnt,  one  who  thought  truth  sn 
i  empty  name,  or  at  least  could  not  see  ''any  connection 
between  nXq^fin  and  fiaoAti'a,  truth  and  policy"  (l>f. 
'  C.  Wordsworth,  Comm.  od  teci).  WUhithb  (^ucMiM  he 
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hoogtat  dtt  interview  to  «  doee,  and  came  oat  to  the 
Jewi  attd  declared  the  priaoner  innocent.  To  this  they 
repUcd  that  bU  teaching  had  stirred  up  all  the  people 
tma  Galilee  to  Jeniaalein.  The  mention  of  Galilee 
Mooted  to  mate  a  new  way  of  escaping  from  hia  di- 
loDBia,  by  aending  on  the  case  to  Herod  Antipas,  te- 
oarch  or  that  countiy,  who  had  come  up  to  Jerunlem 
ID  the  Teaat,  while  at  the  •ama  time  thia  gave  him  an 
tpportunity  for  making  overt  urea  of  noonciliation  to 
Hmd,  with  whoM  jurisdiction  he  had  probably  in  some 
imnt  inatance  interfered.  But  Herod,  though  propiti- 
ated by  thia  act  of  courtesr,  declined  to  enter  into  the 
matter,  and  merely  aent  Jesus  bacli  to  Pilate  dresaed  in 
a  diining  Itingly  lobe  (f«d$ra  Xaftirpdf,  Luke  xxiii, 
ll),totx|ifeii  Ma  ridicule  of  anch  |ueI«naion^  and  con- 
tempt for  the  whole  buKueas.  So  I^Iate  was  compelled 
u  cDow  to  a  decision,  and  first,  having  assembled  the 
duef  pricata  and  also  the  people,  whom  he  probably 
maoMiwd  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  favor- 
able to  Jcsua,  he  announced  to  them  that  the  accuaed 
had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death,  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  hopes  of  pacifying  the  Sanhedrim,  he  proposett 
to  aeowge  him  beifore  he  released  him.  But  as  the  ao- 
CMHS  wen  tes(4vcd  to  hava  bis  blood,  they  r^ected 
thii  conecwoa,  and  tbenforo  Pilate  had  recourse  to  a 
fresh  expedient.  It  was  the  custom  tor  the  Roman 
p>renior  to  grant  every  year,  in  honor  uf  the  Passover, 
pardon  to  one  condemned  criminal.  The  origin  of  the 
practice  is  unknown,  though  we  may  connect  it  with 
the  bet  mentioDed  by  Uvy  (v,  18)  that  at  a  Leciistcr- 
linm  "vindia  qooque  dempta  vineula."  Pilate  there- 
kn  oBered  the  people  tbeir  choice  between  two,  the 
mirdewf  Baral>b«s,  and  the  prophet  whom  a  few  days 
iefece  they  had  hailed  aa  the  Hesaiah.  To  receive  their 
deoMMi  be  aacended  the  ^iiitti,  a  portable  tribunal 
whtdi  was  carried  about  with  a  Roman  magistrate  to 
be  placed  wherever  he  might  direct,  and  which  in  the 
prtaent  case  was  erected  on  a  tesselUted  pavement  (Xf 
Wrpwro*')in  front  of  the  palace,  and  called  in  Hebrew 
'joUo/Ao,  probably  from  being  laid  down  on  a  slight 
rievatioo  (PtZi,  "  to  be  high").  As  soon  as  Pilate  had 
taken  bii  teat,  be  received  a  mysterious  message  from 
hia  vile,  according  to  tradition  a  proselyte  of  the  gate 
(dfsflt^),  named  Procla  or  Claudia  Procula  {£eang. 
.VjwdL  ii),  who  had  "auftred  many  things  in  a  dream," 
whidi  imptUed  lier  to  entreat  her  husband  not  to  con* 
de«  the  Jaat  Ooe,  But  he  had  no  longer  any  choice 
in  the  maixer,  for  the  rabble,  instigated  of  course  by  the 
pnou,  chose  Barabbaa  for  pardon,  and  clamored  for  the 
desth  of  Jesus;  insurrection  seemed  imminent,  and  Vi- 
Uu  reluctantly  yielded.  But  before  issuing  the  fatal 
«nlcT  be  waabied  hia  hands  before  the  multitude,  aa  a 
liga  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime,  in  imitation 
pnbably  of  the  ceremony  enjoined  in  Deul^  xxi,  where 
it  i«  ordered  that  when  the  perpetrator  of  a  murder  is 
ut  discovered,  the  elders  of  the  city  in  which  it  occun 
•hall  wash  their  hands,  with  the  declaration,  "Our 
bands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  ejree 
Men  it,"  Much  a  practice  might  naturally  be  adopted 
enn  by  a  Roman,  as  intalli^Ue  to  the  Jewish  multi- 
tads  around  him.  Aa  in  the  present  case  it  produced 
M  ffftct,  Pilate  ordered  hia  soldiers  to  inflict  the  aoonig- 
ioic  preparatory  to  execution;  but  the  aight  of  unjust 
mfcing  BO  patiently  borne  seems  again  to  have  troubled 
U«  CQoscience,  and  prompted  a  new  eflTort  in  favor  of 
Ike  victim.  He  brought  him  out  bleeding  from  the 
•rage  puntshment,  and  decked  in  the  scarlet  robe  and 
<nvB  «r  thorns  which  the  soldiers  bad  put  on  him  in 
dniiiim,  and  said  to  the  people,  "BehoM  the  man!" 
hoping  that  Bach  a  spectacle  would  lOuse  them  to  shame 
•sd  conpaiaitHi.  But  the  priests  only  renewed  their 
etaoKin  for  his  death,  and,  fearing  that  the  political 
<*irge  of  treason  night  be  oonsidered  insufficient,  re- 
taraed  to  their  Am  aceuaation  of  blaaphemy,  and  quot- 
tk*  law  of  Moaca  (Lev.  jutiv,  16),  which  puoiabed 
Umfkmy  wUb  ■tooinfe.dldarcd  that  be  must  die  "  be- 


cause  be  made  himself  the  Son  of  God."  But  thia  title 
vioc  Sttov  augmented  Pilate's  superstitious  fears,  already 
aroused  by  his  wife's  dream  (JiaKXov  ifoliifiif,  John 
xix,  7);  he  feared  that  Jesus  might  be  one  of  the  he- 
roes or  demigods  of  his  own  mythology;  he  took  him 
again  into  the  palace,  and  inquired  anxiously  into  his 
descent  ("Whence  art  thou?")  and  hia  claims,  but,  as 
the  question  was  only  prompted  )qr  fear  or  cuiioMty, 
Jesus  made  no  r^ly.  When  Pilate  reminded  him  of 
his  own  absolute  power  over  bim,  he  ekwed  this  last 
conversation  with  the  Irreaulute  governor  by  the  mourn- 
ful remark :  "  Thou  ecu  Ida  t  have  no  power  at  all  against 
me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above;  therefore  he 
that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin."  tiod 
had  given  to  Pilate  power  over  him,  and  power  only, 
but  to  those  who  delivered  bim  up  Ood  had  given  the 
means  of  judging  of  his  claims;  and  therefore  Pilate's 
sin,  in  merely  exercising  this  power,  was  less  than  theirs 
who,  being  God's  own  priests,  with  the  Scriptures  before 
them,  and  the  word  of  prophecy  still  alive  among  them 
(John  xi,  60 ;  xviii,  14),  had  deliberately  cons|Hred  for 
his  death.  "The  result  of  this  interview  was  one  last 
effort  to  aave  Jesus  by  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  multitude; 
but  now  arose  the  brmidable  cry,  **  If  thou  let  this  man 
go,  thou  art  not  CRsai's  fHend,"  and  Pihite,  t^  whom 
political  success  was  as  the  breath  of  life,  again  ascended 
the  tribunal,  and  finally  pronounced  the  dewred  con- 
dem  nation. 

The  proceedings  of  Pilate  in  our  Lonl's  trial  supply 
many  interesting  illustradons  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
evangelists,  from  the  accordance  of  timr  namtive  with 
the  known  cuatoma  of  the  time.  Thus  Pilate,  Imng 
only  a  procurator,  had  no  qucstor  to  conduct  the  trial, 
and  therefore  examined  the  prisoner  himself.  Again, 
in  early  times  Roman  magistrates  had  not  been  allowed 
,  to  take  their  wives  with  them  into  the  provinces,  but 
I  this  prohibition  had  fallen  into  neglect,  and  latteriy  a 
.  proposal  made  by  Ctecina  to  enforce  it  had  been  rejected 
■  (Tacit,  Ann.  iii,  33,  84).  Grotius  poinu  out  that  the 
word  Afiinfi\(ifv,  used  when  Pilate  sends  our  Lord  to 
Herod  (Luke  xxiii,  7),  is  "propria  Romani  juris  vox: 
nam  rtmiaitur  reus  qui  alicubi  comprehensua  mittitur 
ad  judicem  ant  originis  aut  habitation  is"  (see  Alford,  aij 
loc.%  The  tessellated  itavement  (Xi^(Hrrf>airov)  was  so 
necessary  to  the  forms  of  justice,  as  well  as  the  fi^fui, 
that  Jidiua  Caesar  carried  one  about  with  him  on  his 
expediUons  (Sueton.  JtiL  e.  46).  The  power  of  life  and 
death  was  taken  from  the  Jews  when  Judma  became  a 
province  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  9,  1).  Scourging  before 
execution  was  a  welt-known  Roman  practice. 

So  ended  Pilate's  share  in  the  greatest  crime  which 
has  been  committed  since  the  world  began.  That  he 
did  not  immediately  kise  his  feelings  of  anger  against 
the  Jews  who  had  thus  compelled  his  acquieaoenee,  and 
of  compassion  and  awe  for  the  SuBbrer  whom  he  had 
unrighteously  sentenced,  is  plain  from  bis  curt  and  an- 
gry refund  to  alter  the  inscription  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  croas  (3  yiypnfa,  yiypa^),  his  ready  ac- 
quiescence in  the  request  made  by  Joseph  of  Arimathaa 
that  the  Lord's  body  might  be  given  up  to  him  rather 
than  conugned  to  the  common  sepulchre  reserved  for 
those  who  hod  suffered  capiul  punishment,  and  his  eiil* 
len  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  the 
sepulchre  should  be  guarded.  (HatL  xxvii,  66,  tj(trt 
Kavartuliav'  vwaytTt,  aa^XiaavZt  k>c  a^dnrt.  Elli- 
cott  would  translate  this,  "Take  a  guard,"  on  the  ground 
that  the  watchers  were  Roman  sokliera,  who  were  not 
under  the  command  of  the  priests.  But  some  might 
I  have  been  placed  at  their  disposal  during  the  feast,  and 
.  we  should  rather  expect  Xaiitrt  if  the  sentence  were 
imperative.) 

(8.)  HtM  Kvmtuul  Fule, — Here,  as  far  as  Scripture  is 
concerned,  our  knowledge  of  Pilate'it  life  en<ls.  But  we 
learn  from  Jneephus  {Ant.  xviii,  4, 1)  that  his  anxiety 
to  avoid  giving  offence  to  Cmsar  did  not  save  him  from 
political  disaster.  The  Satnariuns  were  unquiet,  and 
rebeUioua.   Akaderof  thn^j^ffl^^ii^O^gitto 
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disdoM  to  tbcm  the  uend  tKHom  which  Kom  w«a 
reported  to  have  concealed  io  Mount  Qcrium.  mate 
led  hia  troops  againBt  them,  and  defeated  them  euily 
enouffh.  The  Samaritana  complained  to  Yitellius,  nuw 
president  of  Syria,  and  he  sent  Pilate  to  Rome  tu  answer 
their  accusations  before  the  emperor  (Md.  2).  When  he 
reached  Kome  be  fuund  Tiberius  dead  and  Cains  (Calig- 
ula) on  the  throne,  A.D.  86.  EvuMm»MB{/tiat.£ecL 
u,  7)  that  toon  afterwards,  "wearied  with  misfortunea," 
he  killed  himself.  As  to  the  scene  of  his  death  there 
m  various  traditionsi  One  ia  that  he  was  banished  to 
Vienna  Allobrogum  (Vienne  on  the  Rhone),  where  a 
singular  monument,  a  pyramid  on  a  quadrangular  base, 
Afty-twi>  feet  high,  ia  called  Pontius  Pilate's  tomb 
(Smith,  Did.  of  Clau.  Geoff,  art.  Vienna).  Another  is 
that  be  sought  to  hide  hia  sorrows  on  *he  mountain  by 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  now  called  Mount  niatiiB;  and 
there,  after  spending  years  in  ita  leoesses,  in  reaione 
and  despair  rather  than  penitence,  plunged  into  the 
dismal  lake  which  occupies  ita  summit.  According  to 
the  popular  belief,  "  a  form  is  often  seen  to  emerge  from 
the  gloomy  waters,  and  go  through  the  action  of  one 
washing  bis  hands;  and  when  he  does  so  dark  clouds 
of  mist  gather  first  round  the  bosom  of  the  Infernal 
I^ke  (such  it  has  been  styled  of  old),  and  then,  wrap- 
ping the  whole  upper  part  of  the  muunuin  in  darkness, 
presage  a  tempest  or  hurricane,  which  ia  sure  to  follow 
in  a  abort  apace"  (Scott,  Anne  n/ Geiertteui,  ch.  i).  (See 
below,) 

Pilate's  wife  is  also,  as  might  be  expected,  prominent 
in  these  traditions.  Her  name  ia  given  aa  Claudia  Pro- 
cula  (Niceph.  Hut.  Ecd.  i,  SO).  She  bad  been  a  prose- 
lyte to  Judaism  before  the  oudfixion  (Evmtg,  Nieod. 
e.  2).  Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  her  histoiy,  but 
the  tradition  that  she  became  a  Christian  is  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Origen  (//om.  w  Matt.  xxxt).  The  Greek 
Church  has  canonized  her.  The  dream  has  been  inter- 
preted by  some  as  a  divine  interposition;  by  others  u 
a  suggestion  of  the  devil,  who  wished  to  prevent  the 
Saviour's  death ;  1^  others  aa  the  unconscious  reflection 
of  her  interest  in  the  reporta  which  had  reached  her  re- 
garding Jesus.  The  description  of  Jesua  aa  "  that  joat 
man"  (r^  imnii^  tKuvtf),  it  is  remarked  by  Schaff.  re- 
cnlls  the  celebrated  unconscious  prophecy  of  Plato,  in 
Ilia  Republic,  as  to  the  liKaiot  who  was,  after  enduring 
all  possible  sufferings,  to  restora  righteousness,  lu  the 
earlier  periods,  and  uideed  so  long  aa  the  comiBonwealth 
aubnated,  it  was  very  nnusual  for  the  governora  of 
prorincca  to  take  their  wives  with  them  (Senec.  Dt 
Controv.  25),  and  in  the  strict  regulations  which  Au- 
gustus introduced  he  did  not  allow  the  favor,  except  in 
peculiar  and  spocifled  circumaUnces  (Seuton.  A  ug.  24). 
The  practice,  however,  grew  to  be  more  and  more  prev- 
alent, and  was  customary  in  Pilate's  lime.  It  ia  evident 
from  Tacitus  that  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Augustus, 
Oermanicus  had  his  wife  Agripfuna  with  him  in  Get^ 
many  (Atmtd.  i,  40,  41 ;  comp.  iii,  Josephus, 
Ant! XX,  10,  I;  Ulpian,  iv,  2).  Indeed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Tiberiue,  tierm aniens  took  his  wife 
with  him  into  the  East.  Piso,  the  pnefect  of  Syria,  took 
hifl  wife  alxo  along  with  him  at  the  same  time  (Tacit. 
A  mat.  ii,  M,  5&).  "  But,"  says  Lardner  (i,  1 62), "  noth- 
ing can  render  this  (the  practice  in  question)  tnora  ap- 
parent than  a  notion  niade  in  the  Roman  senate  by 
SeveruB  Cmi!u^  in  the  fmuth  consulship  of  Tiberius, 
and  second  of  Dnsus  Cnar  (A.O.  21),  that  no  magis- 
trate to  whom  any  province  was  juaigued  should  be  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  except  the  aenate'a  rejecting  it, 
and  that  with  some  indignation"  (TaciL  AwiaL  iii,  SS, 
34).  The  fact  mentioned  incidentally,  or  rather  im- 
plied, in  Matthew,  being  thus  confirmed  by  fuU  and  un- 
questionable evidence,  cannot  fail  to  aerve  as  a  corrob- 
oration of  the  evangelical  history.  (Comp.  Paulus, 
Comm.  iii.  723 ;  Kuiniil,  In  he.  Mat. ;  Gotter,  He  Conjv- 
gi»  Piliifi  Sonuiio,  Jena,  1704;  Kiitg«,  De  Somuio  Uxorii 
pa.  HaL  1720;  Herbart,  Eaxunm  SomnU  VxQtit  Pi/. 
OUenb.  1785.) 


IT.  Ctormfn-.— The  ebuaeter  of  Ftbte  nay  be 
•offioently  inferred  fton  the  dtetch  ^ven  above  of  1^ 
conduct  at  our  Lord's  triaL  By  some  he  has  been  de- 
picted aa  one  of  the  worst  of  tyrants;  by  otbm,  who 
have  passed  to  the  opposite  extreme,  bis  (aidts  have 
been  unduly  palliated  or  denied.  Teitulliaii  speaks  of 
him  as  virtually  a  Christian  at  heart  ("jam  pro  taa 
consdentiiChriRtianuiD,".4;)otc;21);  and  the  Ethtopisn 
Chorcb  has  even  made  him  a  eainu  We  have  do  na- 
son  to  snppoee  that,  so  far  aa  his  general  administntiiia 
went,  it  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the  other  Rsaun 
governors  of  Judjea.  He  was  a  type  of  the  rich  and 
corrupt  Romans  of  his  age ;  a  worldly-minded  sutn- 
man,  conscious  of  no  higher  wants  than  thoee  of  tbi>lilt, 
yet  by  no  means  unmoved  by  feelings  of  justice  sod 
mere}'.  Hu  conduct  to  the  Jews,  in  the  instsixts 
quoted  tnm  Josephus,  though  severe,  was  not  thoogbt- 
lessly  cruel  or  tyrannical,  considering  the  general  prac- 
tice of  Roman  governors,  and  the  difDculties  of  dealing 
with  a  nation  so  arrogant  and  perrerae.  Certainly  ibere 
is  nothing  in  the  facts  recorded  by  profane  aathon  io- 
conustent  with  bis  desire,  obvious  from  the  Gcepri  nir- 
rative,  to  save  our  Lord.  But  all  bis  better  fe^nga 
were  overpowered  by  a  aelflsh  regard  fcr  hia  own  mcd- 
rity.  He  would  not  encounter  the  least  hazard  t4  ptr- 
aonal  annoyance  in  behalf  of  innocence  and  justice:  the 
unrighteous  condemnation  of  a  good  man  was  a  trifle  in 
comparison  with  the  fear  of  the  emperor's  frowa  and 
the  loss  of  place  and  power.  While  we  do  not  diftr 
from  Chrj'Bostom's  opinion  that  he  was  irtftav»iu( 
(Chrysoel.  i,  802,  A  dr.  Jvdaot,  vi),  or  that  fcenrdMl  in 
the  Apoetolieal  Constitutions  (v,  14),  that  be  was  arai<- 
iipor,  we  yet  see  abundant  reasoB  far  owr  Loid'k  merci- 
ful  judgment,  **Hc  that  delivered  m  unto  thee  hath 
the  greater  sin."  At  the  same  time  hi^  history  furaidM9 
a  proof  that  worldliness  and  want  of  principle  are  sonrna 
of  crimes  no  less  awful  than  those  which  spring  frna 
deliberate  and  reckless  wickedness.  The  uabappy  m- 
loriety  given  to  his  name  by  ite  place  in  the  two  uai- 
versal  creeda  of  Christeiidom  ia  dne,  Dot  to  any  denre 
of  singling  him  out  for  shame,  hot  to  the  need  of  fixiqc 
the  date  of  our  Lonl'a  death,  end  so  bearing  witnm  to 
the  claims  of  Christianity  as  resting  mi  a  historical  bam 
(August.  Dt  Fide  tt  ^jna&,  c.  v,  voL  vi,  p.  166;  Peamn, 
On  Ike  Creed,  p.  289,  S40,  ed.  Bart,  and  tbe  •ulhDfittcs 
quoted  in  note  e). 

That  the  eMiduet  of  Pilate  waa  h%My  criminal  caa- 
not  he  denied.  But  his  guilt  waa  light  in  comparim 
with  the  atrocioua  depravity  of  the  Jews,  eqienallj  lbs 
priests.  His  waa  the  guilt  of  weakneas  and  fear,  ibcin 
the  guilt  of  settled  and  deliberate  malice.  His  siate«f 
mind  prompted  him  to  attempt  the  release  of  aa  ac- 
cused person  in  opposition  to  the  clamors  of  a  misfvidcd 
mob;  (heirs  urged  them  to  compass  the  ruin  of  sn  ac- 
quitted person  by  instigating  the  populace,  caluMist* 
ing  the  prtsoner,  and  terrifying  tlie  Judgeu  If  PilMe 
yielded  against  his  Judgment  under  the  fear  of  penead 
danger,  and  oo  took  part  in  an  act  of  unparallded  injns* 
tice,  the  priests  and  their  ready  tools  originated  the 
false  accusation,  sustained  it  by  subornation  of  peijarr, 
and  when  it  waa  declared  invalid  enforced  ibeir  own 
unfounded  sentence  by  appealing tothe  lowest  pa(siuu> 
Pikte,  it  is  clear,  was  utterly  destitute  of  ptiucii^.  He 
was  willing,  indeed,  to  do  right,  if  he  ouuld  do  right 
without  personal  disadvantage.  Ofgralnitous  wicked- 
ness be  waa  perhaps  incapable,  certainly  in  the  ooodei^ 
nation  of  Jesus  he  has  the  merit  of  being  for  a  time  <in 
the  side  of  innocence.  But  he  yielded  to  vidence,  and 
so  oommitted  an  awful  crime.  In  his  hands  was  the 
life  of  the  prisoner.  Convinced  of  his  innoeenee,  hs 
ought  to  have  set  him  at  liberty,  thus  doing  right  n. 
gaidless  of  consequences.  Kit  this  is  an  act  of  high 
virtue  which  we  hardly  require  at  the  hands  of  a  Ronaa 
governor  of  Jutliea;  and  though  Pilate  must  bear  the 
reproach  of  acting  contrary  t«  hia  own  declared  cwivic- 
liona,  yet  he  may  equally  claim  some  credit  (or  the  ap- 
iweutly  unce(«'iiifl|iiaicnie|iiidDl3@lm    urda  la  da> 
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tat  the  malice  of  the  Jews  and  procure  the  liberation 
of  Jnua. 

If  now  we  wish  to  sun  ap  tfae  juiigmnt  of  IHlate'e 
duncter.we  ewnlj- see  that  he  was  one  of  that  large  <^aM 
of  men  who  aB|ure  to  public  offices,  not  tnm  a  pure  and 
bftydenn  of  beneflting  the  public  and  advancing  the 
fiooi  of  the  worid,  but  from  selfish  and  personal  consid- 
natioDs,  from  a  love  of  distinction,  fruin  a  love  of  power, 
rnxn  a  love  of  self-inilulgence ;  being  destitute  of  any 
dxcd  priociides,  and  having  no  aim  but  office  and  inttu- 
aoe,  they  act  right  only  by  chance  and  when  conven- 
ient. Bad  are  wholly  incapable  of  pursuing  a  cnoNstent 
Mane,  or  of  acting  with  finnuessand  self-denial  in  cases 
in  which  the  preservation  of  integrity  requires  the  ex- 
mise  of  these  qualities.  Pilate  was  obviously  a  man 
of  weak,  and  therefore,  with  his  temptations,  of  corrupt 
character.  The  view  given  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
todoiu  (v,  14),  where  unmanliness  (avavSpia)  is  as- 
cubed  to  him,  we  uke  to  be  correct.  I'his  want  of 
■oength  will  readily  account  for  his  fuling  to  xescuc 
J«fas  ftom  tba  lage  of  bis  enemies,  and  also  for  the  acts 
of  iaJiMtioe  and  cnidty  which  he  practiced  in  his  gov- 
erameni— acta  which,  considered  In  themselves,  wear  a 
(l«eper  dye  than  does  the  conduct  which  he  observed 
in  Mureodering  Jesus  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  This 
ssme  weaknem  may  serve  to  explain  to  the  reader  how 
tandi  influence  would  be  exerted  on  this  unjust  Judge, 
not  only  by  the  stem  bigotry  and  persecuUng  wrath  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood,  bat  especially  by  the  not  con- 
oesled  intiroations  which  they  threw  out  against  l*ilate 
that,  if  be  liberated  Jesus,  he  was  no  friend  of  Tiberius, 
and  must  expect  to  have  to  give  an  account  of  his  cuo- 
duct  at  Rome.  That  this  was  uo  idle  threat,  noth- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  pnbalMlity,  Pilate's  subsequent 
d^oaitiun  bj>  Titellius  shows  very  plaioly ;  nor  oould 
the  pncuraior  have  been  ignorant  «tber  of  the  stem 
detcrnination  of  the  Jewish  character,  or  of  the  offimce 
ke  had  by  his  acta  given  to  the  heads  of  the  nation,  or 
of  the  iasecarity.  at  that  very  hour,  when  the  contest 
becwecD  him  and  the  priests  was  proceeding  regarding 
the  innocent  victim  whom  they  lusted  to  destroy,  of  his 
own  position  in  the  office  which  he  held,  and  which,  of 
ooone,  he  desired  to  letain.  On  the  whole,  then,  view- 
ii^  the  entire  conduct  of  l^ilate,  his  previous  iniquities 
as  well  as  his  bearing  on  the  condemnation  of  Jesus — 
viewing  his  own  actual  poution  and  the  malignity  of 
the  Jews— we  cannot,  we  confess,  give  our  vote  with 
ituse  who  have  passed  the  severest  condemnation  on 
tliis  weak  and  guilty  governor. 

The  number  of  diwerlaiiau  on  Pilate's  chancter  and 
an  the  drcumstances  connected  with  him,  hia  "UkA- 
non,"  bu  "Christum  servandi  studium,"  bis  wife's 
dream,  his  supposed  letters  to  Tiberius,  which  have 
been  pubUahed  during  the  last  and  present  centuries,  is 
quue  overwhelming.  On  this  point  the  student  may 
cooMiIt  with  advantage  dean  Alford's  CommfTttary ; 
EiUeutt,  Hutui-ical  l^tcturet  on  tht  Lift  of  our  Lord, 
accLvii;  Xeander's /.j/r  ofCkrut,%'2»i(Ba\ia);  Ewald, 
Vtukidag^  r,  80,  etc^  See  alao  MUUer,  Dt  orfnw.  PU. 
CMm.  mrtaad.  tlu^  (Hamb.  17fil);  Tobler,  In  Pfai' 
uiger,  SttimmL  s.  ehritfl.  Mag.  IIT,  ii,  (Zurich,  1782) ; 
Nimcyer,  Ckarait.  i,  129  sq. ;  Paulus,  Commmt.  iii,  697 
LHcke,  on  John  xii.  Gomp,  Schuster,  in  Eich- 
bom'a  BMiolk.  d.  bibL  Lit.  x,  823 ;  OLshausen,  in  an- 
no- to  Tboluck's  htw  valuation  of  miate,  CommaU.  11, 
KM  sq.  The  reader  will  find  a  discriminaUng  analysis 
inStisr,  Anfai  Jera,Ti,818-3B2  (ii,  619  sq.  ofthe  Ameri- 
«n  translation),  and  in  Dr.  Hanna'a  ZosI  Daj/  of  Our 
l/iri'i  Ptiuion,  p.  77-148.  See  also  the  ZtUtdir, /. 
riuMurA.  Theot.  1871,  voL  iv. 

V.  Apavryphal  A<xount$. — We  learn  from  Justin  Mar- 
tyr (Apol.  i,  76, 84),  Tertullian  {Api>l.  c  21),  Eusebius 
[Hill.  Kedet.  ii,  2),  and  others,  that  niaie  made  an  offi- 
report  to  'hberius  of  our  Lard's  trial  and  condem- 
wtim ;  and  to  a  homily  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  though 
mrked  as  spurious  his  Benedictine  editors  (//om. 
riii,  M  Fiuck.  Titi,  068,        certain  vwfwnitaTa 


{A  eta,  or  Comtntntarii  PHati)  are  spoken  of  as  itell- 
known  documents  in  common  circulaUon,  That,  he 
made  such  a  report  is  highly  probable,  and  it  may  hdve 
been  in  nistence  in  Chryioatom'a  time;  but  tfae  Aetd 
Pibtfi  now  extaotinGreek,and  two  Latin  e|MstlesfWnn 
him  to  the  emperor  (Fabric  Apocr.  i,  237,  298;  iii.  111, 
4&6),  are  certainly  spurious.  The  number  of  extant 
"  Acta  Pilati,"  in  varioua  forms,  is  so  large  as  to  show 
that  very  early  tbe  demand  created  a  supply  of  docu- 
ments manifestly  ^lurious,  and  we  have  no  reason' fw 
looking  aa  any  one  of  those  that  remain  as  more  au- 
thentic than  the  others.  The  taunt  of  Celsus  that 
Christians  circulated  spurious  or  distorted  narratives 
under  this  title  (Origen,  c  CeUJ),  and  the  complaint  of 
Eusebius  (Hi»t.  ICccUt.  ix,  6)  that  the  heathens  made 
them  tbe  vehicle  of  blasphemous  calumnies,  show  how 
lately  the  machinery  of  falsiflcatiun  was  used  on  cilhei 
side.  Such  of  these  documents  as  are  extant  are  found 
in  the  collections  of  Fabridus,  Thilo,  and  Tischendorf. 
Some  of  them  are  but  weali  paraphrases  of  tbe  Gospel 
bistcny.  The  most  extravagant  are  perhaps  the  moat, 
iuterestiog,  as  indicating  the  existence  of  modes' 'of 
thought  at  vaiiance  with  the  prevalent  traditions.  Of ' 
these  anomalies  the  most  striking  is  that  known  as  the 
Paradoni  PUitti  (Tischendorf,  Kvang.  Apoe.  p.  426). 
The  emperor  Tiberias,  startled  at  the  universal  dark- 
ness that  had  fallen  on  tfae  Roman  empire  on  the  day. 
of  the  crucifixion,  aummons  Pilate  to  answer  for  having 
caused  it.  He  is  condemned  to  death,  but  before  his 
execution  he  pmys  to  the  LonI  Jesus  that  he  may  not 
be  destroyed  with  the  wicked  Hebrews,  and  pleads  his 
ignorance  as  an  excuse.  The  prayer  is  answered  by  a' 
voice  from  heaven,  assuring  him  that  all  generationk 
shall  call  him  blessed,  and  that  he  shall  be  a  witneas  for 
Christ  at  bis  second  coming  to  Judge  the  twelve  tribes 
of  IsraeL  An  angel  recrives  bis  bead,  and  hia  wife  dies 
filled  with  joy,  and  is  buried  with  him.  Startling  as 
this  imaginary  history  may  be,  it  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  traditional  custt  of  the  Afoyninian  Church,  in 
which  Pilate  is  recognised  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  and 
takes  hia  place  in  the  calendar  on  the  25tb  of  June 
(Stanley,  Eaatem  Ckurch,p.  18;  Neale,  Etutem  Church, 
i,  8M).  The  words  of  Tertullian,  describing  him  as 
"Jam  pro  auft  ooiisdentil  Christianua"  (Apol,  c.  SI),  in> 
dicate  a  like  feeling,  and  we  find  traces  of  it  abu  in  the 
Apocryphal  Gospel,  which  speaks  of  him  as  "  uncir- 
cumcised  in  flesh,  but  circumcised  in  heart"  (Evang. 
Nicod,  i,  12,  in  Tischendorf,  Ertaig.  Apoc.  p.  286), 

According  to  another  legend  {Mors  PHati,  in  Tisch- 
endorf's  EvtoMi.  Apoe.  p.  432),  Hberius,  hearing  of  the 
wonderful  works  of  healing  tbat  bad  b<een  wrought  in 
JudML,  writes  to  Pilate,  bidding  him  to  aend  to  Borne 
the  man  that  had  this  divine  power,  Pilate  has  to 
confess  that  he  has  cnicifled  him ;  but  the  messenger 
meets  Veronica,  who  gives  him  the  cloth  which  bad  re- 
ceived the  impress  of  the  divine  features,  and  by  this 
the  emperor  is  healed.  Pilate  is  summoned  to  take  his 
trial,  and  presents  faimself  wearing  the  holy  and  seam- 
less tunic  This  aeU  as-a  apell  upon  the  emperor,  and 
be  forgets  his  wonted  severity.  After  a  rime  Pilate  is 
thrown  Into  prison,  and  there  commits  suicide.  Hia 
body  is  cast  into  the  Tiber,  but  as  storms  and  tempests 
followed,  the  Romans  take  it  up  and  send  it  to  Vienne. 
It  is  thrown  into  the  Rhone;  but  the  same  disasters  fol- 
low, and  it  is  sent  on  to  Losania  (Lucerne  or  Lausaniw?). 
There  it  is  sunk  in  a  pool,  fanocd  round  1^  mountaina, 
and  even  there  tbe  waters  b«l  or  bubUe  strangely. 
The  interest  of  this  story  obviously  lies  in  its  presenting 
an  early  form  (the  existing  text  is  of  the  14tli  century) 
of  the  local  traditions  which  connect  the  name  of  the 
procurator  of  Judna  with  the  Mount  Pilstus  that  over- 
looks the  Iske  of  Lucerne.  Tbe  received  explanation 
(Ruskin,  Modem  Painiert,  v,  128)  of  the  legend,  as 
nriglitating  in  a  distortion  of  the  descriptive  name 
Hons  Pileatua  (the  •'cloudHXpped''),  supplies  a  curinua 
instance  of  the  ^enesii  of  a  myth  tnm  a  false  etjrmtd' 
ogy,  bat  U  may  be  H'»«l-«l,wfa.tb^^g|^ 
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cient  gmands,  and  is  not  ratber  tbe  product  or*  paeudo- 
criticism,  finding  in  ■  name  the  Btartiog-point,  not  tbe 
embodiment  of  •  legend.  Have  we  any  evidence  that 
the  motuitiin  known  as  "  nieatua"  before  the  le- 
gend? Have  we  not,  in  the  apocryphal  story  just  cited, 
the  legend  independently  of  the  name  ?  (comp.  Vilmar, 
DaitieheSationiiliileratur,  i,  217).  The  extent  to  which 
the  tenor  connected  with  the  belief  formerly  prevailed 
is  somewhat  startling.  If  a  stone  were  thrown  into  the 
lake,  a  violent  storm  would  follow.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  visit  it  without  a  special  permission  from  the  author- 
itiea  of  Lucerne.  The  neighboring  ^epherds  were 
bound  by  a  solemn  oath,  renewed  annually,  never  to 
guide  a  stranger  to  it  (Geiaier,  DetayA  MohL  Pilot. 
[Zurich,  1665],  p.  40).  The  spell  was  broken  in  1684 
by  Johannes  MUller,  curd  of  Lucerne,  who  was  bold 
enough  to  throw  stones  and  abide  the  consequences 
(Golbery,  Vmrtr$  pittornqtie  la  Suiue,  p.  827).  It  is 
striking  that  traditiona  of  Pilate  attach  themselves  to 
several  localitiaa  in  the  aoutb  of  Fnnce  (oomp.  Murray's 
eand-iook/or  fiance.  Route  12ft). 

But  whate\'er  we  may  think  of  thete  legends,  or  even 
of  the  apocryphal  works  that  have  come  down  to  our 
own  tiroes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tbe  original 
documents  referred  to  by  tbe  early  Church  fathers  were 
genuine  (Hencke,  Optuc  Acad.  p.  201  sq.}.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  Winer  {JtealvMeri.').  Lardner,  who 
has  fully  discussed  the  subject,  decides  that  **  it  most  be 
allowed  by  all  that  Pontius  Pilate  composed  some  mem- 
oirs concerning  our  Saviour,  and  sent  them  to  the  em- 
peror" (vi.  fiiO).  Winer  adds, "What  we  now  have  in 
Greek  under  this  title  (Pilate's  Report;  see  Fabricii 
Apocr.  i,  237, 239 ;  iii,  45G),  as  well  as  the  two  letters  of 
folate  (o  Tiberius,  are  fabrications  of  a  later  age."  So 
Lardner:  "The  ^cti  of  Pootins  Pilate,  and  his  letter 
to  Tiberius,  which  we  now  have,  are  not  genuine,  bat 
maniCntly  apuiious."  We  have  not  apace  here  to  re- 
view the  aiguraents  which  have  been  adduced  in  favor 
of  and  against  these  documents ;  but  we  must  add  that 
we  attach  some  importance  to  them,  thinking  it  by  no 
meant  unlikely  that,  if  they  are  fabrications,  they  are 
fabricated  in  some  keeping  with  the  genuine  pieces, 
which  were  in  some  way  kat,  and  the  loss  of  which  tbe 
composers  of  our  actual  inecea  aought  as  wdl  as  they 
could  to  repair.  If  this  view  can  be  sustained,  then  the 
documents  we  have  may  serve  to  help  us  in  the  use  of 
discretion  to  the  substance  of  the  original  A  eU.  At  all 
events,  it  seems  certain  that  an  official  report  was  made 
by  Pilate;  and  thus  we  gain  another  proof  that  "these 
things  were  not  done  in  a  comer."  Those  who  wish  to 
euUr  into  this  s\U>Ject  should  first  consult  Lardner  {tit 
nip,'),  and  the  valuable  references  be  pva.  See  also 
AUman,  De  Eput.  PiLad  TVAsr.  (Bern.  I76fi) ;  Tan  Dale, 
Orac  p.  609  sq.;  Schmidt,  Emlnlung  mi  X.  T.  it, 
249  sq.  Of  especial  value  is  Ilermanwon,  De  Ponlio 
PUat.  (Upsala,  1624) ;  also  Burger,  De  Pmtio  PiUit. 
(Misen.  1782).  The  latest  work  on  the  subject  is  that 
of  Lipuua,  Die  PUatvt-Atien,  kriiitck  unUmcht  (Kiel, 
ltl7l).   See  Acts  of  Pilath. 

On  the  general  wibject  oTthis  article,tbe  reader  may 
reft:r  to  Uermar,  Doceiur  ad  loea  P.PilatiJacinora  cat. 
(Thorun,  1785);  Lengheimich,  De  Pilali  palria  (s,  1. 
1677) ;  Gotter,  De  Conjugi*  PiUiti  Smronn  (Jen.  1704) ; 
Klugc,  De  Somtiio  Uxoria  Pilali  (Hal.  1720) ;  Herbart. 
Examm  Somtiit  Ux.  PiL  (Oldetib.  173.5);  Distell,  De 
Sotttte  Vxoria  PilaH  (Alt.  1772);  Mouitier,  De  J'ibili 
ill  Cataa  Servat.  agewli  ratione  (1825) ;  Wamcck,  Pont, 
Pil.  ein  Gemdlde  (Goths,  1867) ;  TkeoL  and  Lit.  Jvurmil. 
April,  1861.  Hase,  tn  his  Leben  Jen,  p.  203, 206  (third 
ed.),  alTords  valuable  literary  references  on  rhis,  as  on  so 
many  other  N.-T.  subjectfi.  See  also  the  monographs 
referred  to  by  Volbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  &8, 
69.    Sec  Jk8U8  Ciiribt. 

Pllate'a  Stalroase.  This  celebrated  staircase  is 
contained  within  a  little  chapel  near  the  chureh  of  St. 
John  Lalemn,  at  Rome,  it  conuala  of  twenty-eight 
white  marble  st^  and  it  is  alleged  hy  BocnaniiU  that 


this  is  the  holy  staircase  which  Christ  several  times  m 
cended  and  descended  when  he  appeared  before  niat^ 
and  that  it  was  carried  by  angels  from  Jeruaafes  lo 
Rome.  HulUtudc*  of  idlgrims  at  certain  periods  cn«i 
up  the  steps  of  thia  staircase  on  thdr  knees,  with  ras- 
ries  in  their  hands,  and  kissing  each  step  as  they  as- 
L-end.  On  reaching  the  top,  the  pilgrim  must  repeat  s 
short  pnyer.  The  performance  of  this  ceremony  is  re- 
garded 08  peculiarly  meritorious,  and  entitling  the  de- 
vout pilgrim  to  a  plenary  indulgence.  It  was  duriag 
this  act  of  devotion  that  Martin  Luther,  then  a  moak, 
was  startled  by  the  remembrance  of  tbe  text,  "Thejni 
shall  live  by  fluth."  He  instantly  saw  tbe  Adly  ofsMk 
performances;  and  fleeing  in  shame  tnm  tbe  place,  be- 
came from  that  time  a  Makms  relonner.  By  the  B(k 
manlsts  thia  alairease  ia  called  Scala  Santa,  at  keif 
ttatrcoM, 

Fll'dash  (Heb.  POdoMk',  C^^V,  acoiKding  to  FttcM, 
for  ciK  lbD,jfuiHe  of  fire;  Sept.  ^aX^fc),  the  sixth 
named  of  tbe  eight  sons  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brolber, 
by  hia  niece  and  wife,  Hilcah  (Gen.  xxit,  22).  &C  dr. 
2046.  "The  settlement  of  his  descendanu  has  notbea 
identified  with  any  degree  of  probaUlity.  Bunsra 
{BOehieri,  6en.  xxii,  22)  compares  S^bkoM,  a  place 
in  the  north-east  of  Mesopoumia;  but  the  resemUsDee 
of  the  two  names  is  probably  accidental"  (Smith). 

PU'alui  (Heb.  Pikka',  ttnlbp,  Ike  dice,  or  vonUf; 
Sept  ^Xntv),  the  head  of  one  of  the  Jewish  ftnlia 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehetninb  (Meh.  x,  M 
[Heb.  26]).  RC446. 

Piles.   See  H^orrhoum. 

Pile'ser.   See  Tigl.atii-Pii.eser. 

Pile- tower,  or  Pde-tower,  an  architectural  term, 
seems  to  have  signified  a  smail  fortresa,  dwdUag,  m 
tower,  capable  of  being  defended  against  any  sudden 
marauding  expedition.  Church  towen  appear  to  hare 
been  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  of 
these  towers,  which  were  used  for  halntationa,  bare  hsd 
additions  made  to  tbem  subsequent  to  thetr  ercctioo. 
Heifer-haw  tower,  near  Alnwick,  and  a  lower  in  Or- 
bridge  churchyard,  were  pr<rt>aUy  pele-toweis  only. 
Pile,  a  fortress,  oocun  only  in  names  of  placea  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Lancashire,  and  tbe  neighboring  parts, 
it  is  an  archaic  term  not  axdurively  northern. 

Pilgrim  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  the  old  sense  of 
sojourner,  for  wapuriltiiioc  (Heb.  xi,  18 ;  1  Pel.  ii,  II ; 
"suanger,"  1  Pet.  i,  1).  Similariy  in  the  U.  T.  "pil- 
grimage" occurs  aa  a  rendering  of  ^^n,  magir,  which 
signifies  a  «f<iy,  or  sn  abode  in  a  foreign  country,  tnTcls 
((>en.  xvii,  8).  Metaphorically,  it  is  applied  to  the  su- 
jouming  on  earth;  thus  the  patriareh  Jacob  says  to 
Pharaoh,  ''The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  sie 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years  (Gen.  xlvii,  9).  The  IHalm- 
ist  likewise  says,  '*  Thy  statutes  have  been  my  songs  in 
the  house  of  my  plgrimage"  (Paa,  cxix,  M). 

Pilgrim  Fvttaara, «  name  often  given  to  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England.  The  sh^  "  Mayflower,"  that 
bore  the  first  of  them,  left  Plymouth  Sept.  6, 163Q, 
and  on  l>ec.  6  the  passengers  landed  on  a  rock  in 
Cape  Cod  harbor.  The  men  engaged  in  the  formation 
of  the  New  England  colonies  have  seldom  been  sur- 
passed in  sagacity  and  prowess,  in  piety  and  benevo- 
lent exertion.  Many  of  tbem  were  men  of  eduealioa 
and  rank ;  they  were  eminently  free  from  the  low  and 
degrading  vices  of  the  statesmen  of  that  age.  Tbe  po- 
litical trust  committed  to  them  was  felt  to  be  an  awfiil 
deposit.  It  was  their  constant  aim,  one  which  they 
carried  with  them  to  tbe  council -ctaamber,  and  bora 
back  with  them  to  tbe  closet  in  tbeir  religimis  exercise^ 
that  each  colonist  should  exhibit  the  lofty  mien  of  a 
freeman,  and  wear  the  dignity  of  an  heir  to  heaven; 
that  he  should  bow  the  knee  to  «me  but  God,  and  bear 
no  yoke  but  his  who  is  meek  and  lowly  in  bearL  na 
grief  uf  bidding  breweU  to  l^^f^pr^^i^^i 
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did  not  produce  in  tbem  A  sentimental  lethargy,  but 
«u  bonw  with  maaly  ooange  and  Christiui  berwAm. 
In  the  loo^  and  tcdioua  voragc  their  hearts  sank  not. 
Tbeir  •pirit  did  not  fail  them  in  the  roidat  of  those 
dtficalties  and  dangers  with  which  foreign  adventure 
■boonda.  The  suluy  climate,  the  iwamp  and  tbe  for- 
Mt,  the  solitary  mcampment,  and  the  whoop  of  the  aar- 
tgt,wm  calmly  and  wccessfully  encountered.  like 
tbnr  leaden,  tbe  m^oriqr  of  them  wen  men  of  God. 
The  Ren  that  landed  from  the  "  Mayflower"  on  the  rock 
«(  Plvmouth  felt  themselves  to  be  "  chosen  vessels," 
and  liie  coosciousness  of  their  solemn  consecration  was 
the  deepest  sensation  of  their  reUgioiu  experience.  The 
pfcscrratioD  of  the  ordinances  of  reli^on  was  a  princi- 
pal eadeavor  with  tbem.  The  first  trees  of  tbe  virgin 
fofcat  were  feUcd  for  tbe  sanctuary — "  a  man  was  fa- 
moos  aecordinf:  as  be  had  lifted  op  axes  upon  the  thick 
trees."  Truly  did  they  vow,  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jeru- 
Mlem,  let  my  hand  forget  faer  cunning."  Tbeir  inner 
Life  Doarisbed  itself  by  frequent  daj-s  of  fasting  and 
(vayer.  These  were  seasons  of  coveted  enjoyment. 
Their  firmness  might  be  somewhat  stem,  their  rigidness 
of  obserrance  might  generate  formality',  yet  tbeir  heart 
was  with  God,  his  law  their  guide,  taia  glory  tbdr  aim. 
la  every  cruds  they  inqnind  at  tbe  oracle  <tf  Jebtnrata ; 
in  teasons  of  delirerauce  they  entered  his  courts  with 
praise — "a  multitude  that  kept  holiday;"  in  times  of 
uopeading  danger  they  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  him  to  whom  the  shields  of  the  earth  be- 
long. They  were  a  people  worthy  of  those  high-souled 
patriotB  who  were  tbrir  leaders,  both  in  civil  polity  and 
rp&gton.  Few  statesmen  of  that  day  bad  the  purity  of 
Wintbinp,  few  ministers  tbe  learning  ot  Cotton,  tbe  en- 
■iDwinents  of  Hooker,  or  the  selMacrifiring  spirit  of  Rog- 
eWUIiam&   See  PDKtTAMa. 

Pilgrim,  Kkuoious.  Sec  PiLotuMAOES. 

Pilgrim,  a  Rerman  prelate  of  medinval  times,  fiour- 
ifhetl  fnim  970  to  991.  He  was  first  engaged  in  raission- 
■rr  vnrk  among  the  Hungariamt.  He  held  different 
frdesiastical  positions,  and  at  last  was  made  tiinhup  of 
PsMsu.  In  974  he  drew  up  for  pope  Benedict  V'l  a  re- 
naikable  report  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity 
in  HoagaiT,  but  tbe  paper  wa&  snmewbat  exagger- 
ated, and  prabably  prepared  by  Pilgrim  to  further  some 
partioitar  interest  of  bis  own.  The  truth  is  that,  like 
his  predeceaaurs,  he  was  striving  to  assert  his  indepen- 
(teaeeof  the  archbishopric  of  Salzbui^;  and  be  defended 
tbe  dignity  and  rights  of  that  ancient  metrt^lis,  the 
kagwieedilaiHdatedeityofLorch  (Laureacum),  whose 
•fioeese  stretched  onward  to  Phnnonia.  **Andso  wenuy 
teppase,"  saya  Neander, "  that  in  bis  efforts  to  convince 
the  pope  (from  whom,  in  fact,  be  obtained  tbe  fulfilment 
(rf  U*  wishes)  how  necessary  the  restoration  of  this  me- 
tropoiii  was  to  Pannonia  and  to  its  subordinate  bishop- 
rid,  h°  aUowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  somewhat 
exaf^erated  representation  of  this  new  sphere  of  labor 
in  Hungary."  See  Neander,  fiittory  of  t^e  CkritUan 
nnrdt,  iii,  9S1  sq.;  Kurti,  UAriiKk  tL  KircAengaiA. 
<7thed.)i,3Mt  Tkeoloff.  Cme^rjer.  t,v.  (KP.) 

PUgrttn,  JoHAinc  Ulbich,  an  engraver  on  wood, 
and  tbe  supposed  inventor  of  engraving  in  chianMMCuro, 
little  is  known  of  bim  or  of  his  w(^s,  except  a  few 
rrinla,  which  are  nuirked  with  two  pilgrims'  staves 
a«aed  between  the  initials  Jo.  V.  Among  the  ten 
fcina  mentioned  by  Bartach  are  these:  Christ  on  llu 
CVii(t,with  the  Magdalen  kneeling  at  ila/oot,aiid  the 
yugin  and  St.  John  standing  one  on  eitheMide;  Tht 
■trm  seated  in  a  garden,  with  the  Infant  on  ber 
hwe;  Tkt  Virgm^  half-length,  with  the  Infant  in 
kersTRM;  81.  Jerotme  in  the  Detert,  wirh  a  book  in  one 
^uiA  and  a  stone  in  the  other;  and  St.  S^tttian,  tied 
tosiret 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  The.  In  the  time  of  Hen- 
T  Till,  it  is  said  that  by  tbe  dissolution  of  the  lesser 
naatcricB  about  ten  tliousand  persons  became  (rather 
^  cboioe  thao  neeenity,  for  tht^-  had  the  option  of 


being  transferred  to  the  larger  houses)  applicants  for 
public  bounty.  These  persons,  traverung  the  kingdom, 
by  the  detail  of  their  suSerings  created  extenuve  dis- 
satisfaction, and  popular  feeling  was  with  them.  Many 
of  the  people  also  sympathized  with  the  inmates  of 
nunneries,  some  of  whom  they  were  taught  to  regard 
as  ladies  of  gentle  lives  and  kind  deeds,  whose  monastic 
eharitica  were  necessarily  suapetided  when  (beic  com- 
munities were  di^Mraed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  anp- 
iness  the  growing  disturbance  by  restoring  thirty  of 
the  less  disorderly  of  the  suppressed  houses.  But  tbe 
storm  broke  out  first  in  Lincolnshire,  and  subsequently 
in  Yorkshire,  where  forty  thousand  men  marched  with 
crucifixes  and  banners  before  them,  calling  tbeir  expe- 
dition (Me  POjirimast  nf  Graett  and  aTowiog  tbdr  ob- 
Jeet  to  be  tbe  removal  irf  low-born  counsellors  (Crom- 
well, tbe  chancellor,  was  tbe  son  of  a  bUcksmilh  at 
Putney),  the  suppression  of  heresy,  and  the  restitution 
of  the  Church.  These  rebel  forces,  however,  melted 
away  without  any  action;  and  their  leader  Aske,  upon 
a  repetition  of  tbe  outbreak,  was  beheaded  for  treason. 
Many  of  the  abbots  and  friars  were  iu^MMed  to  be  im- 
plioUed  in  tbe  inlgrimage. 

Pilgrimages  are  exercises  of  religioiie  disdpline, 
wbtch  consist  in  journeying  to  some  place  of  reputed 
aanctity,  frequently  in  discharge  of  a  vow. 

ChrittiuH  /'i^into^— The  idea  of  any  peculiar  sa- 
credness  being  attached  to  special  localities  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  was  very  strikingly  rebuked  by 
Christ  in  bis  conversation  with  tbe  woman  of  Samaria, 
as  recorded  in  Jobn  iv :  and  nowhere  is  tbe  principle 
on  this  subject  more  pUinly  laid  down  thao  in  tbe 
Lord's  statemMit  on  that  occarion:  **The  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  tme  worshippers  shall  worship 
tbe  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  for  the  Father  seek- 
eth  such  to  worship  hira."  In  proportion,  however,  as 
Christianity  receded  from  the  apostolic  age,  it  gradu- 
ally lost  sight  of  tbe  Minplicity  and  spiritiisjity  which 
marked  its  primitive  chiiTacteE,  and  availed  itadf  of 
carnal  expedients  for  tbe  purpose  of  elevating  the  im- 
agination and  kindling  tbe  devotion  of  its  votaries. 
Hence,  in  the  4th  century,  many,  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  whose  supersti- 
tious tendencies  were  strong,  resorted  to  the  scenes  of 
the  Saviour's  life  and  ministry  for  the  nourishing  and 
invigoration  of  their  religious  feelings  and  desirea> 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Cotwtantine,  set  tbe  first  exam- 
ple of  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  which  was  soon  exten- 
sively imitated;  partly,  as  in  the  case  of  Ctmstantine, 
with  a  deure  to  be  baptiaed  in  tbe  Jordan,  but  still 
more  from  a  veneration  for  the  spots  which  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  events  of  the  history  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  Thus  a  superstitions  attachment  to  tbe  Holy 
Land  increased  so  extensively  that  some  of  the  most 
eminent  teachers  of  tbe  Chnrch,  as  Jerome  and  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  openly  disapproved  these  pilgrimages.  The 
most  frequent  resort  of  pilgrims  was  Jerusalem,  but  to 
this  were  afterwards  added  Rome,  Tours,  and  Compos' 
telle.  As  to  the  last-named  place,  we  find  that  in  the 
vear  1428,  under  the  reign  of  Heury  VI,  abundance  of 
licenses  were  granted  by  the  crown  of  England  to  cap- 
uins  of  English  riiips  for  carrying  numbers  of  devout 
pM«onB  to  the  shrine  of  SL  James;  provided,  however, 
that  tfanee  pilgrims  should  first  make  oatb  not  to  take 
anything  prejudicial  to  England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of 
its  secrets,  nor  to  cany  out  with  them  any  more  gold  or 
silver  than  would  be  sufficient  for  their  reastmable  ex- 
penses. In  that  year  926  persons  went  from  En^nd 
on  the  said  pilgrimage.  In  our  own  times  the  greatest 
numbers  have  resorted  to  Lomto(q.  v.),  in  order  to  viait 
the  chamber  of  the  Blessed  "Virgin,  in  which  aba  was 
bum,  and  brought  up  her  son  Jesus  till  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age !  or  to  Purag  le  Monial  (q.  v.),  to  pay 
homage  to  ihe  Virgin  Marie  ii  la  Coque  (q.  v.). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  pilgrimages  were  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  piety,  but,  as  might  faave  been^xpecled,,they 
fiave  rise  to  tbe  most  flag^^dl^iip^^i^iDgl^n- 
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oordingly  pope  Booifaee,  in  i  letter  to  Cuthbert,  uvb- 
btthop  of  Canteiburj*,  in  the  8lh  century,  desiring  that 
women  sod  nuns  might  be  restrained  from  (heir  fre- 
quent pilgrimages  to  Rome.  The  second  Council  of 
Chalons  also,  which  was  held  in  A.D.  818,  denounces 
in  no  measured  terms  the  false  IniH  reposed  in  pil- 
grimagefl  to  Home,  and  also  to  the  church  of  8|.  Mar- 
tin at  Toum.  "  lliere  are  clergymen  "  complains  this 
•edeiiastieal  synod,  "who  lead  an  idle  life,  and  trust 
thereby  to  be  puritted  rrooi  tan,  and  to  fulAI  the  duties 
of  their  calling;  and  there  are  laymen  who  believe  that 
they  guy  8>n  or  have  sinned  with  impunity  because 
.Ihey  undertook  such  pilgrimages ;  there  are  great  men 
who,  under  this  pretext,  practice  the  grossest  extortion 
among' their  people;  and  then  are  poor  men  who  em- 
ploy the  same  excuse  to  render  begging  a  more  profit- 
able employment.  Such  are  those  who  wander  round 
abont,  utd  falsely  declare  that  they  are  on  a  [nlgriroage ; 
while  theie  are  others  whose  folly  is  so  great  that  ihey 
beliere  that  they  become  purified  from  their  sins  by  the 
mere  «ght  of  the  holy  places,  forgetting  the  words  of 
St.  Jerome,  who  says  that  there  is  nothing  meritorious 
in  seei^^erusalem,  but  in  leading  a  good  life  there." 
It  was  between  the  11th  and  the  18th  centuries,  how- 
ever, that  rage  for  inlgriiiuiges  came  to  its  height. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  period  now  referred  to 
the  idea  extensively  prevailed  throughout  Europe  that 
the  thousand  years  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  were 
nesr  their  close,  and  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand. 
A  general  consternation  spread  among  all  classes,  and 
many  individuals,  parting  with  th^  property  and 
abandoning  their  friends  and  families,  set  out  for  the 
Holy  Land,  where  they  imagined  that  Christ  would  ap- 
pear  to  jadgtf  (he  worhl.  While  Palestine  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  caliphs,  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  bad 
been  encnumged  as  oRering  them  an  ample  source  of 
revenue ;  but  no  sooner  had  Syria  been  conquered  by 
the  Turks;  in  the  middle  of  the  1 1th  century,  than  pil- 
grims to  the  Holy  I  .and  began  to  be  exposed  to  every 
■peetes  of  Insult.'  The  minda  of  men  in  every  part  of 
Christendom  were  now  inflamed  with  indignation  at 
the  cruetties  and  impositions  of  the  Mohammedan  pos- 
sessors of  the  holy  places;  and  in  such  circumstances  the 
Church  enthusiasts  found  little  difficulty  in  originating 
the  Crutndet  (q.  v.),  and  for  two  centuries  vast  armies 
.of  pilgrims  pnnred  into  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  easier 
■for  the  GruMders,  however,  to  nake  their  oomiaests 
than  to  preserve  Ibem;  and  aoeonlingly,  before  the  ISth 
■  century  had  passed  away,  the  Christiana  wen  driven 
out  of  all  their  Asiatic  poesesuons,  and  the  holy  (daces 
fell  anew  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 

In  almost  every  country  where  Romanism  prevails  pil- 
grimages have  been  and  still  are  common.  In  England, 
at  one  time,  the  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  and  in  Scot- 
land that  of  HtrAndrew,  was  the  fkvorite  resort  of  devout 
pilgrims.  Diit  even  down  to  the  present  day  there  are 
various  placesin  Ireland  where  stations  and  bidy  wells 
attract  crowdn'^f  devout  worshippers  every  year;  and 
many  parts  of  that  countr}'  are  sacred  (o  extraonlinan.' 
worship  and  pilgrimage.  From  the  beginning  of  May  till 
the  middle  of  August  every  year  crowds  of  popish  peni- 
tents resort  to  an  island  near  the  centre  of  Lough  Fin, 
or  While  Lake,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  to  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  thousand.  These  are  mostly  of  the 
poorer  sort,  and  many  of  them  are  proxies  for  those  who 
are  richer;  some  of  whom,  however,  together  with  some 
of  the  prietiis  and  bishops,  on  occasion  make  their  ap- 
pearance  there.  When  the  pilgrim  comes  within  sight 
of  the  holy  lake  he  must  uncover  his  hands  and  feel, 
and  thus  walk  to  the  water-dde,  and  ta  taken  to  the  isl- 
and fw  sixpence.-  Here  are  two  chapels  and  fifteen 
other  houses,  to  *hicb  aie  added  confessionals,  so  con- 
trived that  the  priest  cannot  sec  the  person  confessing. 
The  penance  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  penitent,  during  the  continuance  of  which  (some- 
times three,  six,  or  nine  daya)  he  eubwsts  on  oatmeal, 
■ometimes  made  into  bread.  He  tiavcraes  ahaip  stones 


on  his  bare  knees  or  feet,  and  goes  through  a  variety  d 
other  forms,  paying  sixpence  at  every  diArent  confts- 
sion.  When  all  is  over  the  priest  bores  a  gimlei-boir 
through  the  (op  of  the  pilgrim's  slaff,  in  which  be 
tens  a  cross  peg;  gives  him  as  many  holy  pebbles  out 
of  the  lake  as  he  cares  to  carry  away,  for  amulets  to  be 
presented  to  his  friends,  and  su  dismisses  him,  an  ol^cct 
of  veneration  to  aU  other  paiuila  not  thus  initiated,  whn 
no  sooner  see  the  pilgrim's  erase  in  b»  hands  than  ibey 
kneel  down  to  get  his  blesring.  But  France^  even  ia 
modem  times,  remains  the  special  patron  of  RomsB- 
Catholic  devotees.  Thns  the  yrAww  corre^Nnd- 
ent  writes  under  Aug.  27, 1876,  from  Paris :  "  If  half  a 
million  was  a  correct  estimate — the  fMtbful  will  idl 
yon  that  it  was  too  low — of  the  number  of  Ihtwe  wbo 
had  already  this  year,  at  the  date  of  my  10th  of  Joh 
letter,  gone  on  foot  or  wheels  to  pay  their  devottoni  it 
this,  that,  and  the  other  French  shrine,  by  thb  it  should 
be  near  a  million  and  a  half.  We  are  rww  in  the  he%ht 
of  the  pilgrimage  season.  Never  in  modem  times^  if  ta 
any  time,  was  there  another  like  it  for  brisk  and  mnlti- 
tudinons  pious  peregrination.  One  day  it  is  10D,Hn 
devotees  about  ffoirr  Dame  de  la  Garde;  tm  aaotbs 
20,000  at  Coaiftras,  10,01)0  at  Ifbfre  Dame  A  liiam,  at 
Ia  Saktte,  and  Lourde*,  berides  great  daya  and  extraor- 
dinary occa«ons>  The  affluence  is  constant,  wiih  a 
sprinkling  of  miraculous  cures  from  the  thauroatoigic 
springs  of  the  last-named  places.  There  is  hardly  a  di- 
ocese whose  bishop  does  not  exslt  the  merits  of  some 
local  shrine  for  convenience  of  tender>footed  or  aboft- 
winded  devotees  of  his  flock."  In  Bel^um  also  the  aame 
prieatly  management  prevails.  The  ehief  object  is,  «f 
course,  the  attraction  immense  flocks  of  pil^ms  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  enrich  from  their  ofl^rings  the 
depleted  coffers  of  the  papacy,  and  to  incite  the  fyipular 
mind  to  renewed  ardor  in  the  promotion  of  all  the  ob- 
jects at  which  Bomaniam  has  been  wont  to  aiu.  Sec 
Bohahibm. 

Peculiar  nsages  have  prevailed  from  time  to  time 
among  the  pilgrims  of  Christianity.  Thus  the  English 
pilgrim's  weeds  consisted  of  a  hood  with  a  cape,a  km- 
crowned  hat  with  two  strings,  a  suff  or  bourdon  four  w 
five  feet  long,  made  originally  of  two  sticks  swathed 
together,  a  bottle  strung  at  their  waist-belt,  and  Mri]i 
Those  whose  pilgrimsge  was  self-imposed  walked  bare- 
footed, and  b^ged  their  daily  bread,  let  their  btanb 
grow,  and  wore  00  linen.  The  palmer  was  distinguished  I 
by  two  leaflets  of  palm ;  the  pilgrim  to  Mount  EUdh  I 
wore  the  St.  Cattiarine's  wheel;  he  who  went  to  Rome 
came  back  with  a  medal,  graven  with  the  cro«s-key«. 
or  vemicle;  the  pilgrim  to  Compostella  brought  home 
the  scallop-shell  of  Ualicia;  tboee  who  went  to  Wal- 
singham  were  distinguished  by  a  badge;  and  from  Can- 
terbury the  pilgrim  carried,  as  a  memorial,  an  iiffpt"* 
fViU  of  Canterhurj-  water,  which  was  mingled  vrith  one 
tiny  drop  of  k  Becket's  Mood.  Latimer  mentions  'the 
piping,  playing,  and  curious  singing,  to  sdace  the  tnv- 
ail  and  weariness  of  pilgrims."  At  (iloucester  the  pil- 
grims' door,  with  its  colossal  warders,  remains  in  thr 
south  arm  of  the  transepL  In  the  holy  wars  the  Fremh 
Crusadera  were  dititinguished  by  a  red,  English  by  ■ 
white,  and  Flemings  by  a  green  ones.  Penitents  paid 
Peter's  pence  as  a  comporition  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Ronc^ 
or  commuted  it  a  virit  to  Peterborough,  St.  Alban'i, 
or  St.  David's.  In  1064,  persons  going  to  visit  a  saiA 
had  the  protection  of  the  Church,  .^t  Hereford,  a  canoo 
might  be  absent  on  a  pilgrimage  in  England  for  three 
weeks;  and  once  in  his  life  for  scveii  weeks  to  visit  St 
Denis ;  ten  weeks,  Rome  and  Compostella ;  eight,  Poo- 
tegues;  and  one  year,  Jerusalem.  In  soine  Continent^ 
countries  (Hlgrima  and  priests  sometimes  inscribed  their  i 
names  on  the  altars  which  they  visited.  These  were  | 
called  inscripu,  or  literata,  but  must  not  be  confounded  | 
with  those  bearing  the  donor's  name :  the  first  instance 
of  the  latter  custom  occurred  in  the  case  of  Pnlcherio* 
at  Constantinople,  as  Sosomen  rela(ea.j  The  pilgrim's 
tomb  •ometimea[jipij;}ie;,^kiQ*@B©gl@e  fcc^  | 
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blamitiad  of  his  mTc  return.  The  pUgrinis  having 
bcoi  lint  Bhriven,  pnttntcd  theniMlves  befuie  the  altar 
while  prayers  wen  said  over  then,  ami  stood  up  to  re- 
ceive the  pricM's  beuedictiwi  on  their  scrips  and  staves, 
which  be  Bprtokled  with  holy  water  and  delirered  into 
tbdrhanda.  Ifthey  weregoingtoJerusal«n,acros8 was 
sarked  upon  their  garment ;  the  eerentonial  terminated 
with  a  sDlemn  mass.  In  1322  a  priest  who  betrayed  a 
coofesnon  had  to  go  oo  a  pilgrimage  as  a  penance.  In 
lUO  Bonks  were  furbiddfo  to  become  pilgrims.  "Divers 
mo  aad  woown,"  said  W.  Thorpe  in  the  Ifith  centnry, 
"have  with  them  both  men  and  women  that  can  well 
ling  wanton  songs,  some  other  have  bagpipes,  so  that 
ia  evcrr  town,  what  with  the  noise  of  their  singing  and 
with  the  sound  n(  Uieir  piping,  snd  with  the  jingling 
af  thrir  Canterhury  bells,  and  with  the  barking  out  of 
dogs  after  them,  they  make  more  noise  than  if  the  king 
caaK  there  away  with  all  hit  elarioiM  and  many  othnr 
■imtnis."  The  staff  had  someUmea  a  briHtze  socket, 
incribed  with  theae  words  in  Latin,  "  May  this  cross 
direct  thy  joomev  in  ureiy." 

Jerui  PUfp-imaffti. — Among  the  Jews  pilgrimages 
tn  Jerusalem  are  made  by  the  most  devoted  only.  The 
Puhsti  and  KuMian  Jews,  greatly  oppressed  in  their 
ksaies,  occasionally  serk  relief  by  a  journey  to  the  dty 
•fZwn,  there  to  pray  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah. That  sect  of  Judaism  knowD  as  the  Cba«dim 
have  their  yeariy  proceseiona  to  Sandea,  the  nursery  of 
the  nmst  absard  superstition.  The  time  for  this  pil- 
grimage b  generally  on  the  first  days  of  the  month  of 
EluL  As  Mon  as  the  sound  of  the  comet  proclaims  the 
approach  of  the  new  year  the  Chasidim  of  Ualicia  and 
Rnsnaii  Puland  hasten  in  large  numbers  to  Sandez,  to 
■snifesC  their  adoration  and  veneratioa  by  rich  presents 
10  the  rabbi  woritiog  miracles,  who  preside*  at  Sandez. 
About  that  time  the  dty  aiithoriUes  and  the  rabbi  as- 
■wne  a  very  friendly  relation,  and  the  quiet  life  of  the 
place  changes  into  activity  by  the  increase  of  strangers. 
The  streets  are  fllleil  with  ChaMdim,  who  come  from 
a&r  off  to  open  their  heart  and  confide  their  secret 
wishes  to  the  wonder-working  man. 

MtJutmrntdaM  PUgrimagti. — In  Uohammedan  coan< 
trica,  pilgrimages  are  much  in  vogue.  The  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  (q.  v.)  is  not  only  expressly  commanded  in 
the  Koran,  but  is  regarded  by  the  Arabian  prophet  as  in- 
diapMsable  tn  all  bis  followers.  In  his  view,  a  believer 
neglecting  this  duty,  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  perform 
it,  might  as  well  die  a  Christian  or  a  Jew.  The  Per- 
sians, however,  instead  of  subjecting  themselves  to  a 
toilMRBe  [HlgrinBge  to  Mecca,  look  upon  the  country  of 
whidi  Babylon  fortoerly,  and  now  Bagdad,  is  the  chief 
ritv,  ss  (he  holy  land  in  which  are  depoMted  the  ashes 
1/  Ali  and  the  rest  of  the  holy  martyrs.  Not  only  do 
the  Kring  resort  thither,  but  many  bring  along  with 
(hem  tbe  dead  bodies  of  their  relatives,  to  lay  thera  in 
(be  sacred  earth.  Pilgrimage  is  a  duty  binding  upon 
all  Modems,  both  men  and  women.  Inatnlity  is  the 
oaly  admitted  ground  of  exemption,  and  Mohammedan 
camifts  have  determined  that  those  who  are  incapable 
naut  perform  it  by  deputy,  and  bear  the  expense  of  these 
Mbttitutes,  What  is  principally  reverenced  in  Mecca, 
ind  girw  sanctity  to  the  whole,  is  a  square  stone  build- 
>Dg,caUed  the  Kaaba(q.v.).  Before  the  time  of  Mnham- 
ned  (his  temple  was  a  place  of  worship  for  the  idolatrous 
Arabs,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  no  lera  than  three 
hmdnd  and  aixty  dilferent  images,  equalling  in  num- 
ber the  days  of  tbe  AraMan  year.  They  were  all  de- 
•troycd  by  Mohammed,  who  sanctified  the  Kaaba,  and 
■PpDinteU  it  to  be  the  chief  place  of  worship  for  all  true 
bebevers.  The  Mussulmans  pay  so  great  a  veneration 
to  it  that  they  belicre  a  single  sight  of  its  sacred  wall^ 
*itbuttt  any  particular  act  of  devotion,  is  as  meritorious 
in  the  light  of  Uod  as  (he  most  careful  disebaige  of 
•ae**  duty  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year  in  any  other 
t«m|Je.  To  this  temple  erciy  Mohammedan  who  has 
beslih  attd  means  anftdent  ought  onoa,  at  least,  in  his 
Sfctogpoaa  pilgritsaga;  nor  are  women  esHiiuedfnnt 


the  performance  of  this  duty.  The  pilgrims  meet  ac 
different  places  near  Mecca,  according  to  the  diffoent 
parts  from  whence  they  come  during  the  months  of 
Shawal  and  Dbu'lhaja,  being  obliged  to  be  there  by 
the  beginning  of  the  latter;  which  month,  as  its  name 
I  imports,  is  peculiarly  set  apart  fur  the  celebration  of  this 
I  solemuity.  The  men  put  on  the  ibram  or  sacred  hab- 
1  it,  which  conrists  only  of  two  woollen  wrappers,  one 
I  wrapped  about  the  middle,  and  the  other  thrown  over 
.  their  shoulders,  having  their  heads  bare,  and  a  kind  of 
slippers  which  cover  nrither  the  heel  luw  the  instep, 
I  and  so  enter  tbe  sacred  territtny  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
^  While  they  have  this  habit  on  they  must  neither  hunt 
nor  fowl  (though  they  are  allowed  to  flah),  which  pre- 
cept is  so  punctually  observed  that  they  will  not  kill 
^  vermin  if  they  find  them  oo  their  bodies:  there  are 
some  noxious  animals,  however,  which  they  have  per- 
j  mission  to  kill  during  tbe  pilgrimage,  is  kites,  ravens, 
!  scorpions,  mice,  and  dogs  given  to  bite.  During  tbe 
'  pilgrimage  it  behooves  a  man  to  have  a  constant  guanl 
I  over  bis  words  and  actions;  to  avoid  all  quarrelling  or 
ill  language,  all  converse  with  women,  and  all  obscene 
'  discourse ;  and  to  apply  his  whole  attention  to  the  good 
'  work  he  is  engaged  in.  Tbe  pilgrima  being  arrived  at 
Mecca,  immediately  visit  the  temple,  and  then  enter  on 
the  performance  ot  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  which 
consbt  chiefly  in  goi^  in  procession  round  the  Eaidia, 
in  running  between  the  MounU  Safe  and  Heriva,  in 
making  the  station  on  Mount  Arafat,  and  slaying  the 
victims  and  shaving  their  heads  in  the  valley  of  Mina. 
In  compassing  (he  Kaaba,  which  they  do  seven  times, 
beginning  at  the  comer  where  the  black  stone  is  fixed, 
they  use  a  short,  quick  pace  the  first  three  tiroes  tb^ 
go  round  it,  and  a  grave,  ordinary  pace  the  last  four; 
which,  it  ia  said,  was  ordered  by  Mohammed,  that  bis  fol- 
lowers might  show  themselves  strong  and  active,  to  cut 
off  the  hopes  of  the  infidels,  who  gave  out  that  the  in* 
moderate  heats  of  Medina  had  rendered  them  weak. 
The  aforesaid  quick  pace,  however,  they  are  not  obliged 
to  use  every  time  they  perform  this  piece  of  devotion,  but 
ooly  at  some  parUcular  Umea  As  often  as  they  pass 
by  the  black  stone  they  either  kiss  it,  or  tooch  it  with 
their  band,  and  kiss  that.  The  running  between  Safa 
and  Meriva  is  also  performed  seven  times,  partly  with 
a  slow  pace  and  partly  running ;  for  they  walk  gravely 
till  they  coroe  to  a  place  between  two  pillars ;  and  there 
they  run,  and  afterwards  walk  again,  sometimes  looking 
back,  and  sometimes  stopping,  like  one  who  had  lost 
something,  to  represent  Hagar  seeking  water  for  her 
SOD ;  for  the  ceremony  is  said  to  be  as  aiuuent  as  her 
rime.  On  tbe  9th  of  Dbnlh^a,  after  morning  prayer, 
the  pilgrims  leave  the  valley  of  Mina,  whither  they 
come  the  day  before,  aiid  proceed  in  a  tumultuous  at^ 
rushing  manner  to  Mount  Arafat  and  Mine,  and  there 
spend  the  night  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Koran.  The 
next  moming  by  daybreak  they  visit  el-Mashar  el- 
Karani,or  the  sacred  monument;  and,  departing  thence 
before  sunrise,  haste  1^  Battb-Mohasser  to  the  valley  of 
Mina,  where  they  throw  seven  stones  at  three  marks  or 
pillars,  in  imitation  of  Abraham,  who,  meeting  the  devil 
in  that  place,  and  being  by  him  disturbed  in  his  devo- 
tionfi,  or  templed  to  disobedience  when  he  was  going  to 
sacrifice  his  son,  was  commanded  by  God  to  drive  him 
away  by  throwing  stones  at  him;  though  others  pre- 
tend that  this  rite  is  as  old  as  Adam,  who  also  put  the 
devil  to  fli^t  in  the  same  place  and  by  the  same  mean^ 
The  ceremony  being  over,  on  the  same  day,  the  10th 
of  Dhulhaja,  the  pilgrims  slay  their  victims  in  the 
said  valley  of  Mina,  of  which  they  and  their  friends  eat 
part,  and  the  rest  is  given  to  the  poor.  These  victims 
must  be  either  sheep,  goats,  kine,  or  camels;  males,  if 
either  of  the  two  former  kinds,  and  females  if  either  of 
the  latter,  and  of  a  fit  age.  The  aacri&oes  being  over, 
they  shave  their  heads  and  cut  their  nails,  tmrying 
them  in  the  tame  place;  after  which  the  pilgrimage  is 
looked  upon  as  completed,  though  they  again  visit  the 
Kaaba  to  uke  their  leave  of  that  miedi  ^^<"a  I'he 
Digitized  by  V^OOvlC 
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pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was  interrupted  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  by  the  Carmattiians,  and  in  our  own  day  it  haa 
been  again  interrupted  by  the  Wababla,  and  these  in 
turn  were  defeated  by  Molianined  Ali,  who  revived 
tbc  pilgrimage  and  attended  witb  Ms  conrt.  In  the 
year  1873.  200,000  pilgrima  riuted  the  holy  places. 
But  in  the  present  year  (1877)  pilgrimages  to  Mecca 
have  been  revived  in  marvellous  force,  owing  to  the 
contest  of  Turkey  with  Russia,  and  it  ta  expected  that 
nearly  one  half  million  people,  if  not  more,  will  bring 
tribute  |4>  the  Kaaba,  the  treasures  of  which,  amounting 
bo  over  200,000,000  piasters,  or  •50,000,000,  hare  been 
pUc«d  at  the  disposal  of  the  saltan  of  Turkey,  and  are 
to  be  used  in  the  defence  of  the  Hussulmaa's  faith. 

fftathen  Pilgrimage*. — Among  heathen  nations,  also, 
pilgrimages  are  practiced.  In  Japan,  more  especially, 
all  the  different  sects  have  their  regular  places  of  resort. 
The  pilgrimage  which  is  esteemed  by  the  Sintuists  as 
the  moat  meritorious  is  that  of  Istje,  which  all  are  bound 
to  m^e  once  ■  year,  or  at  taut  once  in  tbdr  life.  An- 
other claaa  of  pi^nu  are  the  iSiinse,  who  go  to  visit  in 
(ulgrimage  the  thirty-three  prinripal  temples  of  Canon, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  em|»fe.  Besides  these 
legolar  pilgrimages,  the  Japanese  also  undertake  occa- 
sional religious  journeys  to  visit  certain  temples  in  ful- 
fllroent  of  certain  vows.  These  pilgrims  travel  alone, 
almost  alwqrs  ninoing,  and,  though  generally  verj-  poor, 
refuse  to  receive  charity  ftom  others  (comp.  McFariand, 
Japan,  p,  211). 

Hindftisra  has  its  pilgrimages  on  a  grand  scale. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  annually  repair  to  the 
temple  of  Jaggemaut  (q.  v.).  Equally  famed  as  the 
resort  of  multitudes  of  Hindft  pilgrims  is  the  island  of 
Oanga  Sagor,  where  the  holiest  branch  of  the  Ganges 
(q.  v.)  is  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  To 
viut  this  sacred  river  hundreds  of  tbousands  annually 
abandon  th^  homes,  and  travel  for  months  amid  many 
hardships  and  dangers,  and  should  they  reach  the  scene 
of  thnr  pilgrimage,  it  ia  only  in  many  cases  thst  rhey 
may  plunge  themselves  and  their  unconscious  babies 
into  the  troubled  bat,  in  their  view,  purifying  waters, 
offering  themselves  and  their  little  ones  as  voluntary' 
victims  to  the  holy  river.  Atnong  the  numberless  sa- 
cred spots  in  Hindostan  may  be  mentioned  Jumnontri, 
a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  which  is  so  famed 
as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  that  those  who  resort  thither 
are  considered  as  thereby  almost  entitled  to  divine  hon- 
ors. The  holy  town  of  Hurdwar  nwy  also  be  noticed, 
to  which  pilgrims  resort  from  every  comer  of  the  East 
where  Hindftism  is  known;  and  of  such  efficac>'  is  the 
water  of  the  Uanges  at  this  pmnt  that  even  the  guilti- 
eat  may  be  cleansed  from  sin  by  a  tfngleaUution.  The 
Hindfts  also  attach  great  importance  to  fnlgrimages  to 
the  holy  temples  at  Benares  and  other  sacred  nlirines. 
Sometimes  these  are  performed  on  sandals  with  small 
spikes  inserted,  ever}-  step  causing  pain  to  the  pilgrim. 
In  other  cases,  the  whole  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles 
is  travelled  by  the  infatuated  itSax  tumbling  over  and 
over,  like  a  wagon-wheel,  without  ever  standing  on  his 
feet;  for  the  greater  the  p^n  and  suffering  with  which 
the  pilgrimage  is  accomplished,  the  greater  is  the  merit 
attached  to  its  performance.  It  often  happens  that 
poor  pilgrims  perish  on  the  road  for  want  of  food,  or  in 
consequence  of  sufferings  arising  from  the  severe  pen- 
alty which  they  inflict  upon  themselveB.  But  instead 
of  this  being  a  warning  to  others,  it  is  conndered  highly 
meritorious  to  fall  in  the  effort  to  fulfil  a  tow  made  in 
htmor  of  their  idol  gods.  The  Buddhist^  though  not 
so  devoted  to  pilgrimages  as  the  IlindOs,  are  not  with- 
out their  places  of  sacred  resort.  One  of  the  most  noted 
is  Adam's  Peak,  in  Ceylon,  where  Gotama  Budiiha  is 
supposed  to  have  left  the  impression  of  his  foot.  The 
summit  of  the  peak  is  annually  visitetl  by  great  numbers 
of  pilgrims.  The  Lamaisis  of  Thibet  also  make  an  an- 
nual inlgrimage  to  Lha-Ssa  for  devotional  purposes. 

Dr.  Johnion  gives  us  some  observations  on  pilgrim- 
age^ which  arc  so  much  to  the  purpose  that  we  shall 


here  present  them  to  the  reader :  "  Htgrimage,  like 
many  other  acts  of  piety,  may  be  reasonable  or  super- 
stitious, according  to  the  prindples  upon  wbieb  it  is 
perfofiMd,  Long  jonnwyi  in  seanh  «rf  truth  an  oat 
commanded ;  truth,  sneh  aa  is  neccasuy  to  tbc  varia- 
tion of  life,  is  always  found  where  it  is  hmieatly  aougbt ; 
change  of  place  is  no  natural  cause  of  the  iocresK  of 
piety,  fur  it  inevitably  produces  dissipation  of  mind. 
Yet  since  men  go  every  day  to  view  the  fields  wbtrr 
great  actions  have  been  performed,  and  return  vhh 
stronger  impressions  of  the  event,  cnrionty  «rf  the  asae 
kiud  may  naturally  dispose  us  to  view  that  oowitiy 
whence  our  religion  had  its  beginning.  That  the  So- 
preme  Being  may  be  more  ea«iy  propitiated  in  one 
place  than  another  is  the  dream  of  idle  saperaiitios; 
but  that  some  places  may  operate  upon  onr  own  minds 
in  an  uncommon  manner  is  an  opinion  which  botirir 
experience  will  justify.  He  who  supposes  that  his  vim 
may  be  more  sucoeasfully  combated  in  Palestine,  win, 
perhaps,  find  himself  mistaken ;  yet  he  may  go  thither 
without  felly  i  he  who  thinks  they  win  be  more  frcelr 
pardoned  dishonors  at  once  his  reason  and  bis  religioa'' 
(Johnson's  Jtauelat).  See  Knrychp.  Brit.  s.  v.;  Ganl- 
ner,  Faitkt  of  f&e  World,  s.  v. ;  Hriti*k  Qmar.  Rn.  July. 
1 875,  art.  v ;  MrtOaral  and  Modem  SuimU,  p.  1 12, 159 ; 
Baptitt  Quar.  April,  1875,  an.  vii ;  Cutis,  ^enm  owi 
Ckaradtra  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Lnnd.  \9(t9),  essay  iti; 
Imi,  Sacerdotal Cflibnnf;  Butler,  CAvnl/ri«my,i, 410. 
447;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  tie  Papaeg;  Gieseler,  fnMw- 
tical  ffistorg ;  Mosheim,  EkHtuattkai  Hitt&rj,  tcL  n; 
Walcott,  Sturtd  AtvhaoL  n.v. 

Pllgriins  and  Strangera.   See  StoKrm. 

PilkinKton,  Jamm,  a  noted  Anglican  pcelate, 
who  flourished  in  the  great  Reformation  period  the 
16th  century,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  gentleman's  fsai- 
ily  at  Rivington,  in  Lancashire,  in  l&'iO.  He  was  via- 
cated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  ntter  gradu- 
ation took  holy  orders.  Under  the  reign  of  king  Edwant 
he  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  disputants  agaia* 
transnbsbuitialion,  but  under  the  reign  of  bkiody  Haiy 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  as  he  was  very  de- 
cided in  his  Protestant  proclivities  He  lived  for  a  whilt 
at  Zurich,  and  then  at  Basle.  When  suffered  to  mum, 
in  1568,  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  nude 
master  of  his  alma  mater.  He  interested  himself  ia 
educational  affairs  generally  throughout  the  kingdntn, 
and  in  his  native  place  established  a  free-school,  which 
he  himself  endowed.  In  1561  he  was  elevated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  and  became  noted  for  his  tolertitt 
views.  Thus,  in  1564,  he  advocated  indulgence  to  Non- 
conformists, and  to  all  who  scrupled  to  oboerve  practices 
or  assume  obligations  having  any  appearance  of  popi»h 
tendency.  Bishop  Pilkington  died  in  1576.  He  pob- 
lished,  Kxpo$itim  of  the  Prophet  Ba^taa  (Lend. 
8vo) :— and  on  (Aadiah  (1560),  AVAnm'iU  (Camh.  1585. 
4to),  Ercktiaatet,  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  of  Paul  to  the 
Gabaiana:  —  Def.  of  the  Engl.  Servin;  and,  beadeN 
many  sermons.  His  H'ori*  were  edited,  with  biograph- 
ical notices,  for  the  Parker  Society,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Scholctield,  reprius  professor ofGreek,Cambridge(CaiDK 
1842. 8vo).  See  Strype's  Cranmer,  Paiter,  and  Grindal: 
mrawick,niet.(fikt  Sff.  p.2l9  et  aL;  SQames,/:Ka>- 
bethan  Ck.  Himrg,  p.  32,  49,  605;  Burnet,  /fiiC  of  tie 
Rff. ;  Hook,  Eeeie*.  Biog.  viii,  92.  (J.  H.  W.) 

PlUdngtOQ,  Matthew,  an  English  divine,  floir- 
ished  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  as  prebend  of 
Lichfleld.  He  ia  especially  noted  as  a  secular  writer. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  ErangeHeal  Historg  ami  /tar' 
intmy  (Lond.  1747,  fol.),  which  is  executed  with  fE"*' 
care,  and  ii«  of  some  value;  —  A  Rational  Concordawn 
(Nottingh.  1749, 4to),  which  is  now  extremely  scart*;— 
taARemarks  upon  teverat  Pauofftt  of  Scriptmir  (Camh, 
and  Lond.  1759,  8vo),  which,  according  to  Orme  {BUL 
BibL  8. v.),  "contains  ■  conaidenble  portion  of  valuaUe 
matter."   Pilkington  also  published  several  of  his  aer 
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Pfllar  ia  *  term  frequently  occurring  in  the  Scrip- 
Mms  especially  of  the  U.  T.,  where  it  is  used  in  diffei^ 
tnt  seiMea,  and  am  the  rendering  of  Bereral  Heb.  and  (if. 
wonb,  which  need  to  be  distingniabed  both  in  their 
nwuing  and  application. 

I.  Oriffi»aI  Wordi  so  Tramhted. — 1.  From  tb«  root 
:X3.aa'*aA,to«f(ilHM,coinc  the  following:  n3S^,mn(f- 
imiai  (rendered  "  inHar"  ereiy where  in  Geneais,  and  in 
Kzod.  xxIt,  4;  Deut  xii,  8;  lu.  xix,  19;  elsewhere 
"  image'^,  a  coiumM  or  image  of  Kone;  nSS^,  maitfti- 
brtk,  a  moaumental "  (oUar"  (Gen.  xxzv,  14,20 ;  2  Sam. 
xriii,  18),  once  the  trunk  or  stump  of  a  tree  ("»ub- 
wanoe,"  laa.  vi,  13) ;  SBQ,  wuitsttib,  according  to  aome 
a  nQitaiy  |wif  (ai  in  In.  xxiz,  8,  "moon^),  or  garri- 
(on,  Moording  to  otbcn  a  terminal  mart  (Judg.  ix,  6) ; 

mttrib,  a  ttafva  (only  Gen.  xix,  86,  "  (uUar"),  or 
militaiy  tjgSetr  or  garritim  (aa  daewhere  rendered). 

S.  From  other  looto:  nia7,  oatmw^  Kt.  aomettiing 
ipriglit  (from  I'SV,  to  ttand),  a  eobmm  (the  omal  wurd 
foe  **  pillar,**  and  invariably  ao  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  but 
ncaning  an  elex-ated  sund  or  pht/orm  in  2  Kings  xj, 
H:  xxiii,  S);  1^913,  mit'dd,  a  tupport  (from  ISO,  to 
prof\miaiutrade(milyl  Kings  x:,  12);  pVt^,maliut, 
a  aJmmm  (from  to  tet  Hp)  as  a  support  (fig.  1  Sam. 
ii.  fl),  or  tioptcaUy  a  crag  ("situate,"  1  Sam.  xiv,  5)  \ 
rcpit*  ammik  (from  '^Mf  to  atojr  »|>),  a  column  (only 
3  Kings  xviii,  16);  and  H^C^tl,  timeriiH,  a  column,  in 
the  form  of  an  artificial  palm-tree  (CanL  iii,  6;  Joel  ii, 
34)[Heb.iii,3]>. 

3.  In  the  N.  T. :  only  ariXoc,  a  column  or  support 
iGaL  ii,  9;  1  Tim.  iii,  15;  Kev.  iit.  12;  x,  1). 

II.  6'afa.~~The  essential  notion  of  a  pillar  ia  that  of  a 
•haft  or  iaolated  pile,  either  supporting  or  not  snpporUng 
a  n>oC 

I.  JfanmcN/aiL— Perhaps  the  votive  olject  was  the 
tarlicflt  applieation  of  the  pillar.  This  in  primitive 
timea  consiated  of  nothing  hut  a  single  atone  or  pile  of 
stooea.  Instaneea  are  seen  in  Jacob's  |ullars  (Gen.  xxviii, 
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18;  xxxi,  46,  61,  52;  xxxr,  14);  in  the  twelve  pillam 
set  up  by  Hoses  at  Mount  Sinai  (Rxod.  xxiv,  4) ;  the 
twenty-four  stones  erected  by  Joshua  (Josh,  iv,  8, 9 ;  see 
also  In.  xix,  19,  and  Joah.  xxiv,  27).  See  Stone.  The 
trace  of  a  similar  notion  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
holy  atone  of  Meeea  (Burekbardt,  Trar.  i,  297>  The 
erection  of  columns  or  heapa  of  stone  to  commemorate 
any  remarkable  event  was  universal  before  the  intro- 
duction of  writing  or  inscription,  and  it  is  still  employed 
fnr  that  purpose  by  many  savage  nations.  See  Galbkix 
3Ionuinental  pillars  have  thus  been  common  in  many 
countries  and  in  various  styles  of  architecture.  .Such 
were  perhaps  the  obelisks  of  Egvpt  (Pergusson,  p.  6,  8, 
115,246,840;  Ibn-BatuU,  TracipAll;  Strabo, iii,  171, 
172;  Herod,  ii,  106;  Amm.  Marc:  xvii,  4;  Josephns, 
Ant,  i,  2, 3,  the  pillars  of  Seth).    See  Pyramid. 

The  stone  Ezel  (1  Sam.  xx,  19)  was  probably  a  teiv 
minal  stone  or  a  waymark.    See  Ebknkzkr. 

The  "place"  set  up  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv,  12)  is  ex- 
plained by  St.  Jerome  to  be  a  trophy,  Tulg.ybrnicCTn 
tniimpkaletn  (Jerome,  Qii<u'.  Htbr,  tn  lib,  i,  Urg.  iii, 
1339).  The  word  used  is  the  same  aa  that  for  Absa- 
lom's pillar,  1^,  ^oti  (lit.  a  hand),  called  by  Josephus 
X*ipa  (_Ant,vii,\0, 3),  which  was  clearly  of  a  monumen- 
tal or  memorial  character,  but  not  necessarily  carrying 
any  repreaentation  of  a  hand  in  its  structure,  as  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  case.  So  also  Jacob  set  up  a  pilla; 
over  Rachel's  grave  (Gen.  xxxr,  80;  and  Robinson,  i, 
218).  The  monolithic  tomba  and  obelisks  of  Petra  an 
instances  of  similar  usage  (Bnrckhirdt,  Sgria,  p.  422; 
Roberts,  Sketches,  p.  105;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Iravelt, 
p,  125).    See  Absalom's  Tomb. 

2.  A  rchitecluraL—Pillm  form  an  important  feature 
in  Oriental  architecture,  partly  perhaps  as  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  tent  with  its  supporting  poles,  and  panly 
also  from  the  use  of  flat  roofs,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  chambers  were  either  narrower  or  divided  into  po^ 
tions  by  columns  (Judg.  xvi,  25).  The  tenl-prinriple 
is  exemplified  in  the  open  halls  of  Persian  and  other 
Eastern  buildings,  of  which  the  fronts,  supported  by  pil- 
lars, are  shaded  by  curtains  or  awninf^s  fsst- 
ened  to  the  ground  outside  by  pegs,  or  to  trees 
in  the  garden-court  (Esth.  i,  6 ;  Ohanlin,  T  oy. 
Tit,  887 ;  ix,  469,  470,  and  platca  89, 81 ;  Lay- 
ard,  JVin.  and  Bab.  p.  680,  648;  Burckhardt, 
yotes  on  Bed,  i,  87).  Thus  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  spread  the  veil  uf  the  tabernacle  on 
four  pillars  (Exod.  xxvi,  32,  etc.).  Thus  also 
a  figurative  mode  of  describing  heaven  ia  as 
a  tent  or  canopy  supported  by  pillars  (Psa. 
civ,  2;  Isa.  xl,  22),  and  the  earth  as  a  flat 
surface  resting  on  pillars  (1  Sam.  ii,  8;  Psa. 
Ixxv,  8).    See  Tent. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  word 
"place,"  in  1  Sam.  xv,  12,  is  in  Hebrew 
"  hand."  lu  the  Arab  tent  two  of  the  poets 
are  called  yed  or  "  hand"  (Burckhardt,  Bed,  i, 
87).    See  Hand. 

The  general  practice  in  Oriental  buildings 
of  supporting  flat  roofs  by  {ullars,  or  of  cov- 
ering open  spaces  by  awnings  stretched  from 
pillars,  led  to  an  extensive  use  of  them  in  con- 
struction. In  Indian  architecture  an  cnormona 
number  of  pillars,  sometimes  amounting  to 
toco,  is  found.  A  similar  principle  appears 
to  have  been  carried  out  at  Persepolis.  At 
Nineveh  the  pillars  were  probably  of  wood 
[see  Cedar],  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
same  construction  prevailed  in  the  "  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  with  its  halt  and  porch 
of  pillars  (1  Rings  vii,  2,  6).  The  "chapi- 
ters" of  the  two  pillars  Jachin  (q.  v.)  and  Boaz 
rasembled  the  tall  capitals  of  the  Persepolitan 
columns  (Layard,  A'tn.  and  Bab.  p.  252,  660; 
Nmeveh,  ii,  274;  Fetgusson,  Hmdb.  p.  8,.  174, 
178^  188,  190^  1! 
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Sieteket,  Ho.  182, 184,  190, 198;  Euseb.  Vil.  Contl.  iii, 
84, 88;  BDrekhirdt,  TVor.  m  A  roNd,  i,  S44, 246).  See 
HOUSK. 

8,  IMatrout.— The  word  McUiti^tah,  "pillar,"  ia 
geaerally  rendered  "statue*'  or  "image"  {e.  g.  Deut, 

vii,  5;  xii,  8;  xvi,  22;  Lev.  xxvi,  1;  Exod.  xxiii,  24; 
xxxiv,  IS ;  2  Cliron,  xiv,  8 ;  xxxi,  1 ;  Jer.  xliii,  13 ;  Hom. 
iii,4;  x,l;  Mic.v,18).  This  agreea  with  the  usage 
of  heathen  nations,  practiced,  as  we  bare  seen,  bv  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  of  erecting  blocks  or  pilea  of  wood 
or  atone,  which  iu  later  timea  grew  into  ornamental  pil- 
lars in  honor  of  the  daty  (Clem.  Alex.  Cok.  ad  Gntt. 
c  17 ;  Strom,  i,  24).  Instances  of  this  are  seen  in  the 
Attic  HemuB  (Psusan.  iv,  83, 4),  seven  piliarB  signifi- 
cant of  the  planeU  (iii,  21.  9;  also  vii,  17, 4,  and  '22,  2; 

viii,  87) ;  and  Amobius  mentions  the  practice  of  pour- 
ing UbatiwiB  of  ml  upon  them,  which  again  recalls  the 
case  of  Jacob  (Ade.  Geat.  i,  885,  cd.  Gauthier).  See 
Aihbrah;  Phallus. 

The  temini  or  boundary-marks  were  originally,  per- 
haps always,  rough  stones  or  posts  of  wood,  which  re- 
ceived divine  honors  (Ovid,  FtuL  ii,  G41,  684).  See 
Idol. 

But  other  circumstances  contributed  to  make  stones 
an  object  of  worship.  Such  pbenomena  as  the  rocking 
stones  worshipped  by  the  British  Dniida  would  natu- 
rally exeit«  the  aatonishment  of  an  ignorant  people, 
and  many  com meota tors  are  of  OfKoion  that  the  'SN 
pig^lpi  Asm  maiUctfk,  image  of  stone,  which  the  Jews 
were  fbibidden  to  erect  (Lev,  xxri,  1),  was  one  of  those 
bowing  or  rocUng  stones,  espedally  as  the  phrase  is 
used  in  opposition  to  n^S^i  maUtteb^nrhxch  signifies 
**a  standing  pillar."  Those  rare  phenomena,  atfroliihs, 
Mill  more  easily  became  objects  of  idolatry ;  they  were 
generally  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dian,  as  being  consecrated  to  the  sun  under  his  name 
of  Elaiagahaioi,  and  preserved  in  hia  magniliccnt  tem- 
ple in  Syria;  "in  which,**  says  the  hbtorian,  "ihere 
atands  not  any  image  made  with  hands,  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Bomana,  to  represent  the  god,  but  there  ia 
a  very  large  stone,  roimd  at  the  bottom,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  point  of  a  conical  form,  and  a  black  color, 
which  they  say  fell  down  from  Jupiter,"  See  Diofe- 
TK8,  Sacred  pillan  or  stones  were  indeed  frequently 
worshipped  instead  of  statues  by  tilolatrous  naiions,  and 
traces  of  this  preposterous  veneration  may  still  be  found 
in  various  countries.  See  Diana.  The  erectimi  of 
monoliths  or  monumental  pillan  waa  IbrUdden  to  the 


Israelites,  bnt  it  appean  that  they  were  peroRtta  ii 
erect  caims  or  piles  of  atone  to  preserve  the  rccoUcaisi 
of  great  events,  as  Joshua  did  at  Gilgal  (q-  v.),  Uui  k 
might  be  a  memorial  of  his  miraculous  passage  o\-ntkc 
Jordan.    See  Chohlkch. 

4.  Lastly,  the  figurativt  use  of  the  term  "^nllar*  is 
reference  to  the  cloud  and  fire  accompanying  the  Iml- 
ites  on  tlieir  march  <Exod.  xxziii,  9, 10;  Neh.  iz,!*; 
Paa.  xcix,  7),  or  as  in  Cant,  iii,  6  and  Rev.  x,  1,  is  i^sinlf 
derived  from  the  notion  of  an  isolated  column  not  tap, 
porting  a  roof.  See  Pillar  of  Cloud  Aim  Firs.  A 
pillar  is  also  an  emblem  of  firmneaa  and  aieadfaMDOi 
(Jer.  i,  18;  Rev,  iii,  12),  and  of  that  which  Rtslaiu  « 
siipporu  (GaL  ii,  9;  1  Tim.  iii,  16).  In  the  Aponrpbi 
we  find  a  similar  metaphor  (Ecdns.  xxxvi,  24):  "Ht 
that  getteth  a  wife  beginneth  a  possession,  a  b«Ip  likr 
unto  bimself^and  a  pillar  of  reet."  See  ABciiiTECTLee. 

PILLAR  is  in  architectural  language  the  coIwod 
supporting  the  arch.  In  the  Normm  Myle  the  plUn 
are  generally  massive,  and  ar«  frequently  circular,  with 


St  Peter**,  Northnmp-  Sectlona  of  Pillan. 

ion,  c.  1160. 

ca|Htals  either  of  the  same  form  or  square;  they  an 
sometimes  ornamented  with  ehannela,  or  jfule^  ia  via- 


Dmidlcal  Pillara. 
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OM  fbRBa,  tpinl,  sigug,  reticnlated,  etc  la  plain 
baiMiags  a  aquaic  or  rectangular  pillar,  or  pier,  ia  occa- 
liooitlf  found;  a  polygonal,  iiBiially  octagonal,  pillar  it 
■In  nmd,  especiall}*  towards  Iho  end  ofthe  style,  and  is 
pnnally  of  lighter  proportioiu  than  moat  of  the  other 
kbdft  But,  besides  these,  clustered  or  compound  pil- 
Un  arc  cxtteioely  numerous  and  much  varied ;  the 
nmplest  of  them  conaists  of  a  square  with  one  or  mure 
mtangolar  reeeaaea  at  eacb  corner,  but  a  more  common 
fwmi  is  one  resembling  tbeae,  with  a  aroall  circular  shaft 
in  «sch  of  the  rtcosses,  and  a  larger  one,  semicircutar,  on 
two  (or  on  eacb)  of  the  face«:  most  of  the  compound 
pillan  partaka  of  this  arrangement,  though  other  va- 
rieties an  by  no  means  rare. 

In  the  Early  EngUah  style  plain  drcularor  octagonal 
•bifti  are  frequently  used,  especially  in  plain  buildings, 
bot  many  other  and  more  complicated  kinds  of  plllan 
sre  employed;  the  commonest  of  these  consists  ofa  large 
central  shaft,  which  is  generally  circular,  with  smaller 
■hafts  (usually  four)  round  it ;  these  are  frequently  made 
of  a  finer  material  than  the  rest,  and  polished,  but  they 
an  often  worked  in  courses  with  the  central  part  of  the 
pillar,  and  an  sometimes  filleted;  in  this  style  the  [h1- 
lanan  rery  ooostantly  banded. 


Welfurd,  c.  ISM. 


In  the  DtcaraUd  style  the  general  form  of  clustered 
pillars  changes  from  a  circular  to  a  loz«nge-shaped  ar- 

+ rangeDient,  or  to  a  square  place<l 
diagonally,  but  many  other  vari- 
eties are  also  to  be  met  with. 
They  sometimes  consist  of  small 
shafts  surrounding  a  larger  one, 
and  are  sometimes  moulded ;  the 
small  shafts  and  some  of  the 
mouldings  are  often  filleted;  plain 
octagonal  pillars  arc  also  very  fre- 
quently employed  in  village  churches:  towards  the  end 
sf  (Ilia  style  a  pillar  consisting  of  four  small  sbafts  sep- 
anted  by  a  deep  hollow  and  two  fillets  is  common,  as  it 
is  also  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  but  the  hollows  are 
MuaDy  shallower,  and  the  disposition  of  the  fillets  is 
diSmnL 

A  plain  octagonal  (mIUt  continue*  in  nse  thnnighoat 
the  Perjititdicmlar  style,  though  it  is  not  so  frequent  as 
u  earlier  periods,  and  its  aides  are  occasionally  slightly 


hollowed.  In  Decorated  work  a  few  of  the  moulding! 
ofthe  piers  occasionally  run  up  into  the  arches  and  form 
part  ofthe  archivolt,  as  at  Bristol  Cathedral,  but  in  Per- 
pendicular buildings  this  arrangement  is  much  more 
common,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  mouldings 
of  the  pillars  are  continued  to  the  arches  without  any 
capital  or  impost  between  them :  the  forms  are  varions, 
but  in  general  arrangement  they  usually  partake  of  a 
square  placed  diagonally  \  sometimes,  however,  they  are 
contracted  in  breadth  so  as  to  become  narrower  between 
the  archways  (from  east  to  west)  than  in  the  opposite 
;  direction :  the  small  shafts  attached  to  the  pillars  in  this 
\  style  are  usually  plain  circles,  but  are  occasionally  fillet- 
ed, and  in  some  iostancea  are  hollow-sided  polygons. 


Orton-on-the-Bin,  c.  Ism.         Stngnmber,  c  1400. 


Pillar  OF  Cloud  akd  Fike.    According  to  Exod. 

xiii,  21  sq.  (comp.  xiv,  24 ;  Numb,  xiv,  14 ;  Neh.  ix,  12, 
19),  the  Israelites  during  their  Journey  from  Egypt 
through  the  desert  were  accompanied  in  the  day  by  a 
pillar  of  cloud,  and  at  night  by  a  pillar  of  fire"(Heb. 
"(35  110?,  BM  niar,  SepL  vriiKoQ  vt^iXijf ,  irvpoc\w 
a  guide  (comp.  esp.  Exod.  xl,  36  sq.)  and  protection 
(comp.  Psa.  cv,  89 ;  Wisd.  x,  17),  and  this  waited 
over  the  ubemacle  while  the  people  rrsted  (Exod.  xl, 
34  sq. ;  Numb,  ix,  15  aq.).  The  narrative  represents 
Jehovah  himself  as  in  this  cloud  (comp.  also  Numb. 

xiv,  14),  and  as  speaking  from  it  to  Moses  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  9  sq.;  Numb,  xii,  6;  Deut.  xxxl,  15).  Later 
writers  explain  this  of  the  "wisdom"  of  God  (<ro^'a, 
Wisd.  X,  17),  or  the  divine  Logoi  (q.  v.;  comp.  Philo, 
Opera,  i,  601).  Toland,  again,  and  after  him  many 
others,  explained  this  appearance  naturally,  and  re- 
ferred it  to  the  fire  carried  in  a  vessel  before  the  host, 
which  in  the  day  served  as  a  guide  and  signal  by  its 
smoke,  and  at  night  by  its  brightness.  Von  der  Hart 
carried  this  opinion  so  far  as  to  hold  that  this  fire  car- 
ried before  the  Israelites  was  the  sacred  fire  preserx-ed 
upon  the  altar  from  the  time  of  Abraham  {Epkemtrid. 
PkiloL  DitcuTt,  vi,  109  sq.;  and  PkiM.  Vindk.  Helmst. 
1696.  For  the  controversy  on  this  view,  see  Rosen- 
mllllcr  on  Exod.  xiii,  *21 ;  comp.  Forater,  in  Eichhom's 
Rfpert.  X,  182  sq.).  I'his  custom  is  actually  observed 
by  caravans  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  (Manner, 
OluerB.  i,  488  sq.;  Detript.  de  VEgyple,  viii,  128), 
and  it  became  at  an  early  day  customary  with  armies 
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hx  th«  East,  especially  in  tniverring  aa  unknown  region 
(Curt,  iti,  3,  9;  v,  2,  7;  but  the  paasiges  wnnetinwa 
quoted,  Teget,  ifiL  lii,  6 ;  Frontin.  Strat^.  ii,  2fi,  do  nut 
refer  to  this.  Coinp.  esp.  on  tbe  CMtom,  Faber,  Ar- 
ehaoL  p.  244  aq. ;  Woyetib.  F ragm,  p.  108  sq. ;  Bauer, 
/fe6r.  MythoL  i,  281  sq.)'  Meanwhile  we  muU  not  for- 
get tbat  it  ia  the  evident  intention  of  tbe  historian  to 
namue  a  mirada  (comp.  also  Psa.  Ixxviii,  14;  cv,  89; 
oooip.  Died.  Sic.  xvi,  66;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  150), 
The  foUowtDg  monographs  on  this  subject  are  unimpor- 
tant :  Krause,  Dt  colunma  igitii  ac  imbii  (Viteb.  1707) ; 
Friderici,  De  ooL  ign.  et  nub.  (Leipe.  1689) ;  Sahm,  I)e 
column,  ign.  ac  taib.  (Gedan.  1702) ;  HHnden,  co- 
lumK.Ktd>.etigne  (Goslar,  1712),  and  many  othen.  Fol- 
lowing this  national  recoUection,  Iiaiah  07,  6)  haa  em- 
ployed the  Ugure  of  a  eluud  of  anwke  and  fire  hovering 
over  Zion  and  tbe  Temple  as  a  symbol  of  the  presence 
of  Jetaorata,  in  bis  picture  of  the  bleaeedneas  of  the  the- 
ocracy (cuiiip.  Ewald,  Itr.  Ouch^  ii,  167  aq.).  See 
Shkkinah, 

Pillar,  Flaw  of  the  (280  V^** ;  Sept.  ry  /3o- 
Xcri^  ry  tvptr^  r^c  ffrciotwc ;  Alex,  omita  ivptry  \ 
Tulg,  ^«rcuni  qaa  stabat),  or  nther  "  oak  of  t&e pillar" 
— that  being  the  real  Bignification  of  tbe  Hebrew  word 
elSa;  a  tree  which  stood  near  Shecbem,  and  at  which 
tbe  men  of  Shecbem  and  the  house  of  MiUo  aasembled, 
to  crown  AUmelech,  son  of  Gideon  (Judg,  ix,  6). 
There  is  nothing  said  by  which  its  position  can  be  as- 
certained. It  possibly  derived  its  name  of  Mutttsdb 
from  a  siune  or  pillar  set  up  under  it;  and  reasons  have 
already  been  adduced  for  believing  that  this  tree  may 
faave  been  tbe  same  with  that  under  which  Jacob  buried 
tbe  idula  and  idolatnos  trinkets  of  bia  boasehold,  and 
under  which  Joshua  erected  a  stone  as  a  testimony  of 
tbe  covenant  there  re-executed  between  the  people  and 
Jehovah.  See  Mhonemm.  There  was  both  time  and 
opportunity  during  the  period  of  commotion  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Joshua  for  this  sanctuary  to  return 
into  the  bands  of  the  Canaaniies,  and  tbe  stone  left 
atauding  there  by  Joabaa  to  become  appropriated  to 
idolatmua  purposes  as  one  of  the  malitaebiAt  in  which 
the  religion  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Holy  Lsnd  delight- 
ed. See  luoi^ATKT.  The  terms  in  which  Joshua 
speaks  uf  this  very  stone  (Josh,  xxiv,  37)  almost  seem 
to  overstep  tbe  bounds  of  mere  imagery,  and  would 
suggest  aiid  warrant  its  being  afterwards  regarded  an 
endowed  with  miraculous  qualities,  and  therefore  a  lit 
oliiject  for  veneration.  Especially  would  this  be  the 
case  if  the  singular  expression,  It  bath  beard  all  t  he 
words  of  Jehovah  our  God  wkieh  he  MpaH  to  va,"  were 
intended  to  indicate  that  this  stone  had  been  brought 
from  Sinai,  Jordan,  or  some  other  scene  of  the  commu- 
nications of  Jehovah  with  the  people.  The  Samaritans 
atill  show  a  range  of  stones  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim 
as  those  brought  from  the  bed  of  Jordan  by  tbe  twelve 
tribes.   See  Oak. 

Pillar  OF  Salt,    See  Lot. 

Pillar  Baints,  devotees  who  stood  on  the  tops  of 
lofty  pillars  for  many  years  in  fulfilment  of  religious 
TOWS.  The  first  who  originated  tbla  pmctice  was  SSim- 
eon,  a  native  of  Syria,  who  was  bom  about  A.D.  890. 
In  early  youth  he  entered  a  monastery  near  Aniioch, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  most  rigid  exercise)* 
of  mortification  and  abstinence.  Having  been  expelled 
from  the  monastery  for  his  excessive  austerities,  he 
retired  to  the  adjacent  mountain,  where  be  took  up 
his  residence  lirst  in  a  cave,  and  then  in  a  little  cell, 
where  he  immured  himself  for  three  years.  Next  he 
removed  to  the  top  a  mountain,  when  he  chained 
himself  to  a  rock  for  several  years.  His  ftme  bad  now 
become  so  great  that  crowds  of  visitors  thronged  to  see 
him.  "  Incommoded  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,"  we 
are  told,  "  he  erected  a  pillar  on  which  he  might  stand, 
elevated  at  first  six  cubits,  and  ending  with  forty.  The 
top  of  the  pillar  was  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  sur- 
founded  with  a  baltutnde.   Heie  be  atood  d^y  and 


night  in  all  weathers.  Through  tbe  night,  till  9  AJI, 
he  was  eonsUntly  in  prayer,  often  spruding  forth  Ui 
hands  and  bowing  so  low  that  his  forehead  toocbed  Us 
toes.  A  b}-stander  once  attempted  to  count  tbe  nnmber 
of  these  successive  prostrations,  and  he  counted  till  tbej 
amounted  to  1244.  At  9  o'clock  A.M.  he  began  to  id- 
dresa  the  admiring  crowd  below,  to  .hear  and  answer 
their  qnestioDS,  to  send  messages  and  write  letters,  etc, 
for  he  look  ameem  in  the  wdlare  of  the  cbuidK8,ind 
corresponded  with  bishope,  and  even  emperon.  To- 
wards evening  he  suspended  bis  intercoorse  with  this 
world,  and  betook  himself  again  to  converse  with  God 
till  the  following  day.  He  generally  ate  but  once  ■ 
week,  never  dept,  wore  a  long  sheepskin  robe,  and  a 
cap  of  tiie  same.  His  beard  wm  vciy  long,  aad  his 
IVanie  extremely  emadated.  In  this  manner  he  te  re. 
ported  to  have  spent  thir^-«Ten  years,  and  at  last,  in 
his  aixty-nintb  year,  to  have  expired  nnobserred  in  i 
praying  attitude,  in  which  no  one  ventured  to  ditfoib 
him  till  after  three  days,  when  Anthony,  his  discifde  and 
biographer,  mounting  the  pillar,  found  that  his  ^rit 
had  departed,  and  his  holy  body  was  emitting  a  de- 
lightful odor.  His  remains  were  borne  in  pomp  to  Aa- 
tioch,  in  order,  to  he  tba  saiegnard  of  that  onwaBcd 
town,  and  innumerable  miracles  were  performed  at  hit 
Hhrine.  His  pillar  also  was  so  venerated  that  it  wm 
literally  enclosed  with  chapels  and  monasteries  for  snae 
ages.  Simeon  was  so  averse  to  women  that  he  nevs 
allowed  one  to  come  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  hi* 
pillar.  Even  his  own  mother  was  debarred  this  priri> 
lege  till  after  her  death,  when  her  corpse  was  bnngbt 
to  him,  and  he  now  restored  her  to  lift  for  a  short  tine 
that  she  might  see  him.  and  converse  with  him  a  little 
before  she  ascended  to  heaven."  Another  Simeon  Sty- 
lites  is  mentioned  by  Evagrius  as  having  lived  in  Ibe 
6th  centuiy.  In  his  childhood  he  mounted  bin  piUsr 
near  Aniioch,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  it  sixtj- 
eight  years.  The  exsmple  of  Simeon  was  aftrnrsi^ 
followed,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  by  omny  pe^ 
sons  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  pillar  taiitt  was 
found  in  the  East  even  in  the  t2tb  oeotnrf,  when  Ike 
StyUlu,  as  they  were  termed  by  tbe  Greeks,  v?t« 
abolished.  Tliiii  order  of  saints  never  found  a  fix- 
ing the  West,  and  when  one  Wnlfilaieua  altemptat 
to  commence  (he  practice  in  the  German  terriiiicT 
of  Treves,  the  neighboring  bishops  destroyed  hn  pi^ 
lar,  and  prevented  him  from  carrying  bis  purpose  iato 
effecL 

Pilled  (Gen.  XXX,  87,  38)  is  a  rendering  of  ^Xf, 
pattdl,  lo  ttr^  off  the  bark,  being  tbe  same  m 
"strakiea,"  L  e.  afmtitt,  in  the  same  connection  (vcr.fi7). 
Pbrucd  (Isa.  xviii,  3;  Ezck.  xxix,  18),  bowcm,  is  ■ 
different  word  in  the  original,  11^3,  mardt,  signifyii^ 
to  polish.  The  verb  **  to  pill"  appears  in  Old  Engfiih  m 
identical  in  meaning  with  "to  peel ~ to  strip,"  and  in 
this  sense  is  used  in  the  above  passages  from  Genew, 
Of  the  next  stage  in  its  meaning  as  =  plundeT,  we  hin 
traces  in  the  word  "pillage,"  pilfer.  If  the  difference 
between  tbe  two  forms  be  more  than  accidental,  it  wooU 
seem  aa  if,  in  tbe  En^h  of  tbe  t7th  centuiy,  *'peer 
was  used  for  the  lauerrignification.  The  *- people  sett- 
tered  and  peded"  aia  generally  interpreted  to  mcaa 
those  that  have  been  plundered  oif  all  they  have.  Coa^ 

■*  Peelinff  their  prisoners."— Hilton,  F.  R.  Iv. 
"To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devonr." 

— Dryden,  Homer,  Iliad  (BichardeoB}, 

The  soldim  of  Nebnehadneszar^  army  (Esek.  xxix, 
18),  howc\'er,  Iuts  their  shoulder  peeM  m  tbe  liursl 
sense.  The  akin  ia  worn  off  with  carrying  earth  to  pHe 
up  the  rooundadiuiag  the  protracted  ncge  of  Tvn,  See 

Ttbe. 

Pll(l)more  (also  spelled  PUmoor),  Josetb,  DJ)- 
an  early  Episcopal  minister  in  America,  was  born  st 
Tadmouth,  Yorkshire,  England,  about  1784,  and  wsi 
educated  at  Kingtwood,  tbe  achool  of  John  Wesley,  aa- 
dcrwfaombeba4,^ff^4»^e^4^  Ob«» 
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plettng  hit  Btodics,  Pilmore  became  a  lay  helper  in  the 
Meibwit  itiuenat  ministry,  and  Ubured  in  this  way 
lot  muiy  ye«re  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
Ha  minuterial  certilicate  from  Mr.  Wesley  represents 
bim  M  "haTing  grace,  gifts,  and  success  or  fruit  in  the 
work."  His  word  was  blened  everywhere.  His  ap- 
pcaiaoec  and  preaching  were  impreasive.  Mr.  Pil- 
bmr's  manly  ronn,  tall  and  erect,  his  sympathizing 
(pirit,  earnest  aeal  and  prayers,  all  united  to  mike  strong 
and  Uuing  iropreadtms,  lo  1769  he  came  to  America, 
and  preached  throughout  the  colouiea.  Stevena  says 
Pilmore  had  many  hair-breadth  escapes  of  life  and  limb 
in  his  wide  journeys.  At  Charleston,  S.  C,  he  could 
find  DO  place  to  use  for  preaching  except  the  theatre, 
and  while  camestly  delivering  a  sermon,  suddenly  the 
table  used  for  a  pulpit,  with  the  chair  he  occupied,  all 
u  oocc  disappeared  through  a  trap-door  to  the  cellar. 
This  was  a  wicked  contrivaace  of  the  "baser  sort." 
Koihing  discouraged,  however,  the  preacher,  springing 
upou  tbe  stage,  with  the  table,  invited  the  audience  to 
the  adjoining  yard,  adding  pleasantly,  "Come  on,  my 
fricDds,  we  wilt,  by  the  grace  of  God,  defeat  tbe  devil 
this  time,  and  not  be  beat  by  him  from  our  woA"  and 
tbea  qaiedy  finished  hia  discourse.  The  fmils  of  his 
Christian  labors  appeared  in  the  eonvemon  of  many 
nob.  Wherever  he  appeared  large  crowds  attended 
his  ministry,  and  listened  to  his  Master's  message. 
W}th  the  Wesleyan  preachers  generally,  Pilmore  re- 
tired from  his  ministerial  work  during  the  troublesome 
tinea  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  1783  he  joined 
tbe  noteitant  Eiuacnpal  Cbureh,  and  was  soon  after 
tnlained.  He  now  became  rector  of  Trinity  {Oxford), 
All  Saints  (Lower  Dublin),  and  St.  Thomas  {Wfaite- 
maish).  After  the  establishment  of  peace  in  this  year 
be  returned  to  America,  and  ne:tt  served  St.  Paul's, 
Philadelphia,  and  thence  remo\-ed  to  Christ  Church, 
New  Ywk,  of  which  he  was  chosen  rector  in  1604. 
Notwithstanding  the  interdiction  of  "Old  Trinity"  he 
pteached  with  great  acceptance  and  uwfulneaa  during 
ten  rears,  and  then  was  chosen  rector  of  Sl  Paul's, 
Philadelphia,  in  1814.  Mr.  Pilmore's  congregation  in 
New  Turk  became  well  known  for  its  evangelical  piety, 
and  some  of  its  communicants  were  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate friendship  with  tbe  members  of  the  old  John 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  During  the  year 
1^1  this  faithful  and  aged  minister's  mental  powers 
exhibited  evidences  of  failure,  and  this,  with  bodily  in- 
di^untion.  made  it  neeemary  for  bim  to  have  an  a»- 
fiitant.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  was  chosen.  Con- 
tiaiung  gradually  to  fail,  lllmore  departed  thia  life 
Joly  24.  1825.  Dr.  t^lmore  was  a  faithful  minister  of 
God,  and  wherever  he  preached  gathered  a  large  body 
<if  eommunicants.  He  left  many  bequests  for  charitable 
parpOMM.  He  is  the  author  of  a  NaiToitPe  of  iMhort  in 
Soiak  Waia  (1825),  and  of  n  Description  o/Travelt  and 
Triait  and  Prrackint/  in  the  CobmieM  of  Nev  Fort,  \fto 
Jwwtj,  fJrimeart,  Pamtj/lvatiia,  Maryliatd,  ami  Virffiaiti, 
which  was  never  published.  See  Spragne,  A  ttnaU  of  th« 
A9^.paIfnt,r,-iGlii  tytaomny,  in  tht  N.  Y.  Methodiat, 
NalT8:  lM>a  of  EmuiaU  Pkiladelpkiaiu  {m9).p.m. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Ptllow  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.y.  of  three  very 
Aiftfvnt  Hebrew  and  one  Gredt  word.  Tbe  proper 
tern  is  in  the  plur.  r^iSK'^?,  meraaihStk  (Gen.  xxviii, 
1 1.  It),  elsewhere  "  bolster"),  which  denotes  simply  a 
place  for  laying  tbe  bead.  lu  that  passage  we  read 
that -Jacub  looker  the  stones  of  that  [Haran;], 
ml  put  tbca  for  hit  pillows,  and  lay  down  in  that 
rlsee  to  sleep."  The  Hebrew  word  would  be  more 
pnperly  rendered  "towards  the  head."  Similariy  our 
UaA  employed  either  the  bench  or  possibly  some  cush- 
Mi  M  rug  npon  it,  when  asleep  upon  the  boat  (wpo<r- 
o^dAoM*'.  Mark  iv,  38).    See  Bkd.    Tbe  PDS,  ke'. 

(also  in  tbe  plur.),  of  Eiek.  xiil,  18,  20,  however, 
tMgnMWB  m  cushion  or  soft  pad  used  in  some  way  fur 
■^nal  encioMiwnt,  paibapa  one  of  the  meretricioua 


luxnriea  of  the  femaka  alluded  to.  See  Armrolb,  la 
1  San.  six,  18, 16,  the  Heb.word  ia  l^as,  tMr,  sume- 
thing  braidtd  or  plaits,  hence  osually  thought  to  be  a 
quilt  or  mattress.    See  Bolstkr. 

What  kind  of  pillows  tbe  Hebrews  used  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  pil- 
lows of  wood  formed  to  receive  tbe  head  when  resting 
on  their  couches,  and  these  no  doubt  had  a  cushion 
stufied  with  feathers,  or  other  soft  material.  Specimena 
of  tbeae  wooden  {ullowa  mqr  be  seeu  in  the  British  lln- 
seum  (WUkiiuon,y<ffc.£:9!y}itfaiu,i,71).  "Haidytrav- 
eliers,  like  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii,  11,  18)  and  El^ah  (1 
Kings  xix,  6),  sleeping  on  tbe  bore  ground,  would  make 
use  of  a  stone  for  this  purpose ;  and  soldiers  on  the  march 
had  probably  no  softer  resting-place  (1  Sam.xxvi,7,ll, 
12, 16).  Possibly  both  Saul  and  Elijah  may  have  used 
tbe  watOT-bottle  which  they  unkd  as  a  boliter,  and  if 
thia  wen  tbe  case,  David's  midnight  adventure  beoomea 
more  conspicuously  daring.  Tbe  'pillow'  of  goats'  hair 
which  Michel's  cunning  put  in  tbe  place  of  the  bolster  ia 
her  husband's  bed  (xix,  IS,  16)  was  probably,  as  Ewald 
suggests,  a  net  or  ciirtain  of  goats'  hair,  to  protect  the 
sleeper  from  the  mosquitoes  {Geteh,  iii,  101,  note),  like 
tbe  *  canopy'  of  Uok>foraea,"   See  Slskp. 


Andcnt  Egyptian  Wooden  Pillow. 


PlUabuxy,  Ithamab,  an  American  Preatryterian 
evangelist  and  roiasionary,  waa  bom  in  Dtacutt,  Mass., 
Aug.  'ii,  1794.  His  parents  being  both  veiy  pkMia,  hla 
early  discipline  and  religious  training  were  very  strict 
.and  thorough.  He  prosecuted  his  academic  course 
under  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  being 
obliged  to  interrupt  his  studies  from  Ume  to  time  and 
to  engage  in  teaching,  in  order  to  rmae  funds.  He  en- 
tered Union  Academy,  in  Plainfleld,  K.  H.,  in  18I&; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  October,  1822 ;  studied 
theology  in  New  York  under  the  direction  of  Kev.  Drs. 
Gardiner  Spring  and  £.  W.Baldwin;  was  licensed  in 
October,  1824,  and  on  June  19, 1825,  was  at  his  own  re- 
quest and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Presbytery 
ordained  as  an  evangelist.  For  several  months  after 
he  labored  as  city  misaiouty  in  and  around  the  dtiea 
of  New  York  and  Boatoo.  Tbe  ehancter  and  resnlts 
of  his  labors  in  those  two  cities  laid  the  foundation  tor 
that  extensive  eysiom  of  religious  effort  which  aims  at 
the  spiritual  good  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  known  as 
City  Missions.  Desirous  of  a  pastoral  charge,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1827,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  supply  the 
Cbarch  at  Smithtown,  Long  Island,  for  one  year,  but 
continued  to  labor  in  that  capacity  until  April,  1830, 
when  he  was  installed  theit  regular  pastor.  At  hia  own 
request,  in  1863  this  relation  was  dissolved,  and  until 
May,  1834,  he  ^Knt  the  time  in  travelling  as  an  agent 
of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  [n  1835  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  lo  the  General  Assembly 
at  I^ttsburgh,  l*a^  after  which  be  started  on  a  Unir  of 
exploration  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  with  a  view  to  the 
founding  of  a  colony.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
he  returned  to  New  York,  and  succeeded  in  organizing 
a  company  with  a  capital  of  some  $40,000,  lo  be  in- 
vested "in  the  purchase  of  Und,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  for  promoting  tbe  cause  of  education  ■ 
[Hcly  in  the  state  of  IlUnaisi£igifmia^UK@iOc^@il 
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Co  tbe  end  of  his  life  he  was  identiSed  with  tbe  Weat, 
e^wctally  in  all  that  pertained  to  tbe  {(lowtb  and  proa- 
perity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  To  the  Bcheme  of 
Christian  colonization  be  gave  much  thought,  time,  la- 
bor, and  prayer.  From  tbe  apring  of  1686  bis  Ufoora 
as  a  missionary  and  an  enngelut  fluriy  act  in;  aud 
with  unUring  energy  and  devotion  he  wldraaed  him- 
delf  to  his  wurlc.  He  organized  fourteen  churches,  and 
aaristed  al  tbe  organization  of  several  others.  In  1837 
was  organiznl  the  Church  at  Andorer,  in  tbe  Andover 
colony,  and  in  1841  he  was  installed  iu  pastor,  and  con- 
tinued to  minister  unto  it  until  September,  1849,  In 
Hay,  1650,  he  was  installed  pastor  at  Princeton,  Bureau 
Cu,  where  he  had  previously  orgaoizcd  a  Church;  in 
18A8  he  was  ebowu  presuleoC  of  MeDooough  College, 
at  Macomb;  in  1866  he  began  to  labor  as  stated  sup^y 
in  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  at  Macomb;  in  1860  be 
returned  to  Andover,  and  took  cha^  of  tbe  Church 
wbivh  be  founded  there.  He  died  April  20, 1862.  Mr. 
I^llsbury  was  a  prudent  aud  wise  counsellor,  a  sincere 
and  constant  friend,  and  an  able  and  faithful  minister 
oftheGospel.  See  Wilson,  iVesft.  JSTiAiliMaaac,  186S, 
p.  195.    (J.  L.  &) 

Pilot  (bah,  cAobel,  Eiek.  xxvii,  8,  27-29),  literally 
a  tteerMmtin,  a  mariner,  is  also  rendered  in  our  version 
(Jonah  i,  6)  "ship-master;"  but  in  the  paaaage  in  Eze- 
kiel  it  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense  toe  tbe  chief  rulers 
or  counsellors  of  the  Tynans,    See  Ship, 

PUabury,  PmiiKAs,  JCltkr,  a  famous  early  Amer- 
ican Baptist  minister,  flourished  in  Maine  in  1804.  He 
was  uneducated,  in  tbe  onlinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
but  was  called  "  a  son  of  thunder"  on  account  of  his 
boldness  and  ability.  He  was  extremely  eccentric,  and 
many  curioua  incidents  in  bis  personal  history  are  told, 
but  nothing  can  be  related  here  of  any  interest  to  the 
general  inquirer. 

PHsen,  FRANCia,  a  Flemish  painter  and  engraver 
who  flourisbeil  at  Ghent  about  the  middle  of  the  I8th 
century.  He  studied  under  Robert  van  Andenarde.  Lit- 
tle u  known  of  his  painting ;  but  there  are  a  few  prints 
by  him, among  which  are  the  following;  Virgin  amlja- 
J'ant  JetH* ;  Conrerrion  of  St.  Bavon  ;  a  <St.  Fraacit,  after 
Rubens ;  Tke  Martyrdom  of  St.  BUiizt,  after  G.  de  Gray- 
er. 

Pll'tal  (Heb.  /Wuy',  ''3^0,  my  dtUcrrmixt;  Sept. 
4(X(n),  the  representative  of  the  priestly  house  of  Mo> 
adiah,  or  Haadiah,  in  the  time  of  Joiakim,  the  son  of 
Jeshua;  apparently  one  of  the  priests  who  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii,  17),    B.C.  446. 

Pilzarro,  Abraham  Iskakl,  of  Amsterdam,  a  Jew- 
ish litterateur,  was  of  Portuguese  origin,  and  flourished 
in  Italy  near  the  opening  of  this  eentary.  He  wrote 
Diteartot  y  esepoticioaa  tebn  la  vara  de  Jetida,  an  ex- 
position ot  Jacob's  prophecy,  entitled  **  the  Sceptre  of 
Judah,"  in  which  he  complains  of  the  nnfliir  maimer  in 
which  Christians  expound  the  Scriptures,  of  their  un- 
fltnesa  for  such  a  task,  and  the  dan^^r  of  confuting  their 
interpret  all  una.  On  account  of  its  odious  contents  it 
was  suppresttetl  by  the  leaders  of  the  congrpgation  (a 
HS.  copy  of  this  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  Saracin 
Library).  See  De  Rossi,  Dizumario  tUrrieo  dfgli  avion 
£hri,  p.  2C4 :  id.  Jud.  A  taickrist.  (Parma,  1800),  p. 
92 ;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  ill,  42 ;  De  L«ing,  flW.  Sacra,  ii, 
£94  (where  tbe  author  is  called  Bizaro) ;  Lindo,  Hitl, 
■  of  tke  Jncg  m  Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  809,    (B.  P.) 

PimenteL  Abraham  ha-Kohen,  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Saul  Mnrlera,  and  afterwards  rabbi  at  the 
academy  Keter  Tora  of  Amsterdam,  and  lastly  robbi  of 
the  coiigregstion  of  the  Scphardim  at  Hamburg.  He 
wrote  ^ns  rnsiS  on  Jewish  rit^  in  three  parts 
(Amsierd.  1068)  ^-academio  tieatlses  in  the  Portuguese 
language,  under  the  title  Quettoens  H  dixottrio*  aca~ 
dnMKOs,  que  compos  a  rtdtam  m  iUiufrv  Acadmia  *ira 


mV\  ttjmtamadt  t^gmi  mrmont  amfoitet  par  9  A> 
(o  (Hamb.  1688).  See  Wt^  AjU. //fir.  i,  97 ;  iii,  fi8 
sq, ;  Da  Rflsai,  /KnmMrw  itorieo  dr^  autori  Etni,  f. 
264  (Oerm.  trwid.  by  Uamberger) ;  FOnt,  BibL  Jad.  m, 
101.   (a  P.) 

Fin  C^r^'  If^^^i  ■  ifHt-pim,  ^kcn  of  the  ofpar 
pegs  driven  into  tbe  ground  to  hold  tbe  cwb  of  tbe 
court  (Exod.  xxvii,  19:  xxxv,  18;  xssriii,  20^  81; 
xxxix,  40;  Numb,  iii,  87;  ir,  82),  or  for  any  other 
purpose  (Judg.  xvi,  14 ;  Ezek.  xv,  3),  being  the  wne 
won!  elsewhere  usually  rendered  "nail"  (Judg. ir, 31, 
22;  V,  26;  Ezra  ix,  8;  Isa.  xxii,  22,  26;  Zech.  x,  4). 

'  occasionally  "stake"  (Isa.  xxxiii,20;  liv, 2),  ooee" pad- 
dle" (Deut.  xxiii,  18).   See  Naiu 

I  Pina,  b  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  used  for  fat- 
tening the  dress,  were  no  doubt  in  use  among  the  He- 
brews, as  we  know  tbey  were  among  the  Egj-ptians, 
but  they  were  frequently  made  of  bone  or  wond,  and 
bore  a  connderable  c^mblance  to  skewers,  os  did  tbose 
used  even  in  England  till  a  cmnparatively  recent  pctied. 

I  Tbe  forms  of  tbe  Egyptian  \Am  mtj  be  seen  in  tke 

I  British  Museum.  "  Pins  and  needles  were  among  the 
articles  of  the  toilet  which  hare  occanonaUy  been  find 
in  the  tombs.  Tbe  former  are  frequently  of  amMa- 
able  length,  with  large  gold  heads;  and  some,  of  a  dif- 
ferent form,  tapering  gradually  to  a  point,  merely  bouod 
with  gold  at  the  upper  end,  without  any  projecting  beai 
(seven  or  eight  inches  in  length),  appear  to  have  been 
intended  tot  arranging  the  plaits  or  curls  of  hair,  like 
those  used  in  England  In  the  daya  of  Elixabetb  6» 
nearly  the  same  purpose"  (Wilkinson,  AncI^gpLu, 
344).   See  CBtapiUQ-Piib 
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Andent  Egyptian  Tollat'^lna. 

Plnaxt,  HiCHiL,  a  French  Orientalist,  was  ban  ki 
July,  1669,  It  Sens.  His  parents  died  when  he  was 
very  young,  and  left  him  penniless.  Admitted  br  ibc 
protection  of  the  abbe  Boileau,  grand-near  at  Sou,  b 
the  community  of  Germain  Gillot,  he  teamed  iberc 
Latin,  Greek,  and  the  elements  of  Hebrew,  He  was 
sufficiently  profld»t  in  the  latter  language  to  be  aUe 
to  help  &ther  TbomasMn  in  his  Glo—airr.  He  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  tutor  at  the  College  Mazarimand 
in  1712  was  ^tpmnted  theoh^st  of  tha  chapto-  of  Seek 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions since  1706.  The  "Collections"  of  this  compaiiy 
and  the  "Journal  des  Savans"  contain  several  memoin 
of  him.  He  died  at  Sens  July  8, 1717.— Hoefo,  JVoir. 
Biog.  Giniralt,  xl,248. 

Plnanlt,  Pikrrk  Omvikr,  a  French  writer  vbo 
Nourished  in  the  second  half  of  last  century,  wai  a 
member  of  the  IWiament  of  Paris,  and  is  the  antbor 
of,  Ju^eTRtM  parti  mtr  Ut  Jimites  par  let  gramdt  hmma 

de  tEgli*e  rt  de  tEtal  (1761,  12mo):— /^i  itoarrtir^- 
lotophie  diroiUe  (1770,  12mo): — and  Origiiu  des  «M*> 
de  CEglite  (1787, 12mo).  He  published  a  new  editioB 
of  H  (iricoart's  Loii  ecderiattigvrt  de  f 'ranee  ( 1 77 1 ,  ^<^), 
and  some  translations  of  Portuguese  and  ItaUan  worio. 
— Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog.  Generale,  xl,  248. 

Plnohon,  Gl-ili.aumk,  a  French  prelate  of  note, 
was  boni  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alban,  near  SL  Brienc,  in 
1 184.  He  took  holy  orders  in  1207,  and  was  made  caooo 
of  Ku  Brieuc;  then  of  St.  Gatien  de  Toun;  and,  in 
1220,  bishop  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pierre  Hauelerr,  duke  of 
Brittany,  made  an  atlompt  at  that  time  to  twnaA 
upon  the  secuUr  rights  which  the  bishops  of  the  piov- 
iiicc  enjoyed  in  their  bishoprics,  and  be  issued  ordi- 
iisnces  by  which  tbe  clei^  were  deprived  of  tbeir 
most  important  privileges..  4>uillaume,  acting  in  ao 
cold  with  the  oc%,H^^^^O^K ' 
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ctted  Kudm,  wb«^  IwTiiig  anemUed  a  number  nf 
Ui  banot  At  Kedon,  dcddcd  that  the  U^ops  should 
be  btnuhcd.  tiuillauine  retired  to  Poitiera,  where  he 
Kidl,  Air  tome  tini«,  as  onwljutor  or  Philippe,  bishop 
of  ibatdtT,  during  a  severe  illneu  of  this  prelate  (1229). 
His  rijchta  having  been  recupiised  by  Pierre  Mauclerc, 
h«  returned  to  his  aee  in  I'^l,  aiul  kept  busy  during 
t;ie  test  uf  hit  life  in  refurming  the  abiuea  which  had 
fpKfld  among  the  clergy  during  his  absence,  and  con- 
linung  (be  recwistniction  of  his  cathedraL  GuilUume 
ndua  died  at  St.  Brieuc  July  29, 1231.  He  was  can- 
oniml  by  Innocent  III  in  1247.  His  complete  relics 
were  discovered  in  1S47  in  the  cathedraL  The  Church 
of  St.  Brietic  and  of  Treguier  devotes  to  bis  memory  the 
»ih  of  Jidy.— Hoefer,  A'ow.  Biog.  Ginh  alej  xl,  248. 

Piockard,  PATRtcK  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Bleth- 
oHiu  Episcopal  Church,  was  bum  near  the  opening  of 
tht  present  century.  He  was  converted  about  1840, 
■ml  in  1844  entered  the  Itinerant  ranks  of  the  Hethudist 
mioutry,  and  preached  aueceMfully  until  1870  within 
lite  bntiuds  of  the  Missouri  Conference.  During  this 
kn^  term  of  ministerial  life  he  was  em{)loyed  in  circuit, 
MaiifHi,  and  dUtrict  work ;  also  in  the  agency  of  Cen- 
tnl  Oillegr.  aud,  later,  as  the  depositary  in  St.  Louis  of 
tbe  Buok-house  of  Missouri  Methodism,  in  all  of  which 
idates  of  trust  and  reaponsitnlity  he  gained  the  epproval, 
cuaHdence^  and  esteem  of  hia  brethren  and  the  Church. 
He  (fieri  Sept.  28, 1871.  Set  Mimita  of  Amiuai  Cotif. 
a.  E.  CUrtA,  SouA^  187C,  p.  736. 

Piockney  Zieotnres  are  a  series  of  sermons,  fur 
the  foundation  nf  which  Charles  Pinckney,  chief-justice 
<i(  South  Carolina  under  the  provincial  goveniment 
(father  of  the  late  general  C  C.  Pinckney),  provided. 
He  died  in  1758,  and  by  his  last  will  directed  that  two 
•enBoni  in  May  and  November,  annually,  being  on  the 
lint  Wednesitay  after  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  of 
these  nontha,  sbeuM  be  preached  in  St.  Philip's  Church, 
Charlealon,  on  the  **  gieatneti  of  God,  and  hie  goodness 
to  all  creetares,"  with  the  view,  as  he  sutes,  "  to  en* 
covrsge  and  promote  reltgioiu  and  virtuous  principles 
and  practices  among  us,  uiA  to  raise  an  ardent  love  of 
tht  Deity  in  us;  and  in  order  to  excite  an  emulation  in 
isy  wealthy  countrymen,  whoae  abilities  and  fortunes 
will  better  enable  them  tberetu^  for  estaUiahing  lectures 
■OMtag  OS,  in  biimbk  Imiution  of  those  founded  by  the 
Htm.  Mr,  Boyle  in  Great  Uriuin."  For  effecting  these 
rtoM  pafpoe«s  the  will  staten,  "  I  dn  hereby  charge 
By  mid  mansion  and  land  and  buildings  in  C4))leUui 
Square,  devised  in  my  eldest  tmn,  wirh  the  payment  of 
fiTe  i;uineas  yeariy,  and  every  year  forever,  unto  such 
lectuifes." 

PincaorlAllB,  a  Swcinian  sect,  so  named  after  tbe 
Inva  of  Pincaow,  Poland,  where  its  leaders  resided. 
The  Pinczovians  were  usually  called  "  Uiiiurian  Breth- 
rwi.'  but  th^  dcsovcd  to  be  called  Arians  (q.  v.) 
rather  than  Socinians  (q.  v.).  It  is  true,  some  of  the 
prtnctpal  doctors  among  them  were  inclined  towards 
iIhsc  views  of  Jesus  Christ  which  aderwards  were  the 
CDoinon  views  of  the  Socinian  sect;  but  the  greater 
|>irt  of  them  agreed  with  the  Arians,  and  affirmed  that 
tbe  Saviour  waa  produced  by  God  the  Father  before 
the  fawHiation  of  the  world,  but  that  he  was  greatly 
Bftriar  t«  the  Father,  and  so  also  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
b«p)tten,  atid  is  inferior  to  the  Father.  This  is  very 
taught  by  George  Schomann  in  his  Teilamenlum, 
hiblished  by  Sand  (p.  lH-6) :  "  Sub  id  fere  tempos  (A.D. 

ex  rhapeodiis  Lalii  Socini  quidam  fratres  dice- 
not,  Dei  fllinra  non  ease  aecundara  Trinitatis  personam 
ptri  eo^Mentialem  et  eneqoalem,  sed  hominem  Jesum 
t^btiKWB,  ex  Spiritn  Saneto  concepuim,  ex  virgine  Ma* 
Rs  aaium,  cruciflxum  et  resoscilatum ;  a  qutbua  nos 
n^Dwniii,  sacra*  litteras  perscruUri,  persuasi  wirous." 
TW  words  iDoal  deariy  show  that  the  Pincxoriatu  (as 
tk*y  were  called  before  they  separated  fmm  the  Re- 
t«Md  in  1506)  profnaed  to  believe  in  a  Trinitv  of  some 
Ni,  Md  fid  not  dinst  4mm  Cbriac  nf  all  divinity. 


Besides,  Scbomann  was  a  doetor  of  great  anthorilgr 
Bm<»ig  them;  and  in  the  year  1666  (as  he  himsdf  In- 
forms us),  be  contended  at  tbe  conventioa  of  Petricow 
(pro  uno  Deo  patri)  /or  one  God  Ike  Father,  in  oppo- 
sition tu  the  Kefnrmed,  who,  be  says  ([>eum  trinum  de- 
feiidebaiit),  muiitluiu&i  a  threrjoid  God.  Yet  in  tbe 
following  year  he,  with  others,  waa  induced  by  the  pa- 
pers of  Lnliiia  Socinus  to  so  alter  his  sentimenta  that 
he  denied  Chriu  to  be  a  divine  person.  He,  therefore, 
with  his  Hnczovian  flock,  before  this  time  must  neo> 
essarily  have  been,  not  a  Sodnian,  but  an  Ariaii.  See 
Poland.  (J.H.W.) 

Pindar,  John  HoTHBttaaLLtan  English  divine,  waa 
bnm  in  1794.  He  graduated  at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1816,  and  became  principal  of  Codriugton 
College,  Barbadoea.  He  was  aflerwarda  canou  reniden- 
tiary  aud  prebendary  of  Welln  Cathedral,  and  principal 
of  Wells  Theological  College,  which  latter  office  he  re- 
signed in  1865.  He  died  at  West  Malvern,  Eng.,  April 
18, 1868.  He  published  a  volume  of  Sermoa  oh  Com- 
mon Prajftr: — Semumt  on  the  Ordination  Service: — 
Sermons  on  the  Uoly  Duyt  of  the  Church : — Expontorg 
Ditcourtei  on  tAe  £pittk  to  Timothy  and  some  Lecturet. 
— Appleton's  Aimual  Cgchp,  viii,  6&i, 

Plnder,  Thomas,  a  Wesleyan  preacher  of  some  note, 
was  bom  at  West  Stockwith,  near  (iainsborougb.  Eng., 
Sept.  22, 1774.  He  was  converted  through  Methodist 
agency  in  1795  at  Sheffield.  He  felt  called  of  God  to 
the  work  of  the  holy  ministry',  and  in  1799  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Thetford  CSrouiL  Thence  for  thirty-five  years 
be  labored  on  in  a  most  exemplary  discbarge  of  his  pas- 
toral and  ministerial  functions.  In  all  the  circuits  in 
which  he  travelled  he  was  highly  and  deservedly  es- 
teemed, both  in  his  public  and  private  capacity.  As  a 
preacher,  though  not  great,  he  was  striking,  faithful, 
and  impressive.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  most  tender  and 
sympathizing.  He  died  Aug.  27,  1886.— IKcW.  MOk. 
1886,  p.  719 ;  1838,  art.  i. 

Pineda,  Juan  de  (1),  a  learned  Franciscan  monk, 
was  bom  at  Seville  in  1657.  After  entering  the  order 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  carefully  advanced  in  clas- 
sical kamlng,  and  then  instructed  In  theoli^.  As  a 
student,  be  bore  tbe  reputatiun  of  great  erudition,  espe> 
cially  iu  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Oriental  languages. 
He  was  placed  at  tbe  bead  of  the  Inquisition  in  Anda- 
lusia, and  was  commissioned  by  cardinal  Zapata  to  visit 
the  principal  libraries  of  Spain,  in  order  to  register  those 
works  which  might  be  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion.  The  result  of  his  inquiry  was  an  Index 
meat  Librorum  Prohibitorum  (Seville,  1631),  published 
by  order  of  cardinal  Zapata,  grand-inquisitor  of  Spain. 
Pineda  published  a  version  of  Theo«lore  Peltar's  Catena 
Grttcorum  Patrum  in  Proverhia  Salomonii.  He  also 
published  Commentariui  sn  Job  (Madrid,  1697,  2  vols. 
foL) : — Pntiectio  tacra  At  Cmfsemii  CoMieorum  (Seville, 
: — Saiomo  Pranua,  ake  de  Rebtn  Saiomome  Regit 
(Lyona,  1609,  libri  octo)  '.^—Commentariia  m  EedetioMlm 
(Antwerp,  1620).  He  died  at  Seville  Jan.  27, 1687_ 
Hoefer,  A'oHtr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xl,  261. 

Pineda,  Joan  de  (2),  another  Spanish  divine,  was 
bom  at  Medina  del  Campo  in  the  16th  century,  and  has 
frequently  been  confounded  with  the  preceding.  He 
belonged  to  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  published  f/it- 
tiiria  vtaravUlotade  S.Juan-BapiitIa  (Salamancs,  1574, 
4to) : — La  Monarquia  Kcdenattica,o  ffittoria  UMver* 
snldelMundo  (ibid.  1688, 14  voUfoU;  Barcelona,  1694, 
1620);  AffrickthiraChrietianaqiieeontienexxxv,^tdih' 
yot  /amiliaret  (ibid.  1689,  2  vol&  tiA.).  Many  other 
works  of  hie  remain  nnpiUilished. — Uoeftr,  JVohv.  Biog. 
Ghtiraie,  xl,  262. 

Pinedo,  Thomas  dk  (called  in  the  synagogue 

Itaac),  a  noted  Jewish  litterateur  of  the  I7lh  century, 
was  honi  in  1614  in  Spain,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
native  eountry  and  seek  a  refuge  in  Amsterdam  from 
inquintoiial  penecntion.  Higmuua^MrfitddmOa 
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pnfldency  in  Greek  and  the  uident  durica  than  u 
A  Jewish  iheologi&n.  He  wu  draceuded  from  the  fami- 
ly uf  I'iiilifiro  ur  Fnuicoao,  in  I'ortiigaL  Hii  educatinn 
be  received  at  Madrid,  where  he  was  indebted  to  the 
traiiiiog  of  the  Jesuiu  fur  hia  literary  attainmenta,  of 
whom  he  speika  in  ^teful  remembrance.  He  had  al- 
rawljr  reached  ■  mature  age  when  the  suapiciona  of  the 
InquiMtion  obliged  him  to  ({uit  the  scene  of  his  studies 
and  the  society  of  his  learned  friends  in  the  capital  of 
Spain,  to  live  in  safety  in  the  United  l*ruvincea.  Ue  be- 
longed to  those  few  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  evade 
in  safely  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisition.  He  differs 
from  Orobio  de  Casiro  in  this  especially,  (hat  he  never 
in  any  of  hia  writings  attacked  the  Cliriatian  religion, 
bat,  on  the  contrarj',  fteqaently  took  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging its  beneflrial  inttnencc*  upon  society, 
though  he  did  not  spare  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, of  which  he  says:  "He  pudet  pigetque  prodidisse 
hoc  de  gente  Christiana."  At  Amsterdam  he  finished 
and  published,  tn  1678,  his  edition  of  Xrifavoc  ntpi 
iroXiwv :  Slepkatuu  de  UrbUm*  quern  Primiu  Thonta*  df 
Pinedo  Luntamu  Latii  jure  donabat  et  tAKtvalimtibiit 
acrutviio  variorum  Haguarum  ac  pradpue  I/ebraiar, 
Phamicia,  Graca,  ei  iMtiaa  eUakctit  Ubittrabat,  and 
dedicated  the  work  to  the  marquis  of  Mondejoa,  of  tbe 
bouse  of  Mendoza,  ever  devoted  to  the  encouragement 
of  literature.  Pinedu's  work,  which  is  very  valuable  for 
Jewish  history  and  archnology,  and  was  lately  edited 
with  a  preface  by  Dindorf  (Lcipa.  1825, 4  roU.),  shows 
that  the  author  was  well  acquainted  with  Jewish  lit- 
erature.  Besidea  Josepbus,  wtuch  forms  the  baus  of 
the  whole,  Kmedo  quotes  Benjamin  de  Tudela'a  Itinera- 
rkt;  David  Zemach  (p.  482, 584) ;  R.  Salomo  Jarcbi,  s.  r. 
Antiochia,  "quem  Hebrri  per  rftsetheboth  Rasi  vocaiit, 
celeberrimuM  in  S.  8.  commentator;"  Kimchi's  Conmra- 
tary  on  Geueait  (p.  497) ;  Ibn  -  Ezra's  Commmtary  on 
Etiker  (pi  583) ;  Uaimonide»,  Mortk  Xebuchim ;  K.  Aza- 
riah,  J/ih  Haaiiomim  (pw  6B8).  In  two  passages  Pinedo 
inentiona  the  name  of  Jeuus,  viz.,  when  speaking  of 
Bethlehem,  he  says,  after  having  given  tbe  explanation 
of  the  text :  "  Sed  multo  magis  urbem  nobilitarunt 
Davidi*  et  Jesu  Nitzurem  natales;"  and  then,  when 
•peaking  uf  Galilee,  he  adds:  "Quia  Jttxa  Xazarfmit 
freqiwmter  in  hac  regione  verubatur,  ideo  Julianus, 
o  nopa/jtinic,  eum  per  couteroptum  Galilaum  ct  Cbris- 
tianoa  GalUaoa  rocabat.  Sae  enim  vocabantur  prius 
ChriBtiani,qHi  sub  iropentore  Claudio^  relicto  Sazarao- 
mm  et  GaWaorum  nomine,  ChrisUani  dicti  aunt,  ut  les- 
utur  Snidas."  Pinetlo  died  Nov.  13, 1679,  and  the  noble 
marquis  whom  we  have  mentioned  above  warmly  ex- 
presMd  in  a  letter  to  the  Judno- Spanish  poet,  Ue 
Barrios,  his  regret  at  the  death  of  Pinedo,  and  more 
especially  st  his  dying  in  tbe  profession  of  Jndaiitni. 
I^nedo  not  only  left  in  his  Zff^iroc  a  monument  '*  ai're 
pereanius,"  but  also  wrote  his  own  e|Htaph  in  the  follow- 

ins  words* 

w««»  AdverUieMortahs. 

Hicjacet 
Thomaa  de  Pinedo  Lnsftanns 
^  Qui  primnm  Orleotem  vidit 
in  LuBltanUe  uppldo  Francoeo. 
Ortns 

Ex  noblll  illlus  r^l  fomtlla 
Patema  Plnbeiro,  niatema  Fonsecft 

Mndriti  penes  pstruam  edncataa 
Uteris  apnd  JesHlias  ni>eram  dedlL 
Dumo  profagiis 
Nulllos  criminis  nc  InvtdlK  reus 
Ban  orsB  sppallU 
Anteqnam  sblret  ad  pinres 
In  sat  memoriam 
Hoc  cenotaphlam  per  Siepbannm  sibl  adtant 
Id  Tolehnt  voa  scire. 
Valete. 

SeeFUrBt,BiM..Audiii,102;  De  Rossi, /)M)mrn'o  sforira 
dt^  mtori  Ehrei,  p.  ^64  8<|.  (Or.  tranaJ.  by  Hamburger) ; 
Wolf.  BM.  Ilfbv.  i,  397 ;  iii.  278 ;  Da  Costa,  hrml  and 
Ike  Gaililf*,  p.  48S  aq. ;  Griitz,  Gtich.  d.  Judm,  x,  200 ; 
Kayserlinp,  in  Frankel  s  Monatuchrifi,  1868,  p.  191  sq.; 
id.  Getckickle-  dtr  Juden  m  Porlugal  (Leips.  1867),  p. 
901.  CB.P.) 


PtneUif  hocA,  an  Italian  tbeoloj^,  bom  at  UelS. 
His  family,  one  of  the  twenty-four  chief  of  Genoa,  gave 
the  republic  two  doges,  Agoetino,  son  uf  Filippo,  ^Med 
1555,  and  Agostiiio,  son  of  Alessaiidro,  elected  1609. 
He  was  admitted  in  1562  into  the  Company  of  Jems; 
was  a  professor  ot  tbeokigy  at  IngolsUdt  and  Poat-«- 
HousBon,  and  rector  at  Florence,  Perugia,  and  Pahnuib 
nnelli  died  at  Naples  Aug.  25,  1607.  His  thccAifikd 
writiugs  enjoyed  a  favor  which  ia  not  eztingnbbcd 
altogether  even  in  our  own  day.  They  have  been  re- 
printed and  translated  a  number  of  times.  Soow  of 
them  must  be  referred  to  here:  Meditaxioni  del  Sacra- 
mento (Brescia,  1599,  I2mo;  translated  into  Ftrocfa. 
Pieux  aUrOieiu,  etc,  Toumay,  1850, 18ax>)  ^—Gerwem, 
avvero  delta  per/eiiom  nHj^ota,  Wa.  iv ;  tbe  most  ic- 
ccnt  editions  of  this  often  r^blished  worit  are,  in  Ilal- 
iaii,  Rome,  1839, 8vo ;  in  L'tin,  1710,  ]6mo;  in  French. 
1847,  18mo,  etc.: — MedHazume  dtlla  Vrrguit  Maria 
(Brescia,  1599,  l2mo;  tranelated  into  Ponugnese  by 
Antonio  Vaz  de  Sousa) : — De  Sacramtitiv  I'mnlew^ 
(Cologne,  1602,  niao):—TraUaiod*U  altra  nta  t  dtVo 
tta/o  deUi  omnie  ni  e$ia  (Venice,  1604, 8vo): — JVcdtto- 
tioneM  de  IV komiw  noruisimit,  qnanni  mor*,jitdieiim, 
injermtt,  paraditut  (Cologne,  1605,  12mo): — Trattalo 
dtUa  Metta  (Naples,  1606, 12mo).  The  spiritual  wwks 
of  father  Pinelli  appeared  first  at  Venice  (1604,  limo)  ; 
but  the  Latin  edition  of  Cologne  (1604, 3  vols.  12mo)  it 
the  most  complete. — Uoefer,  A  ubp.  Biog.  Gintrale,  xl, 
265. 

Pine-tree.  The  word  "  [une"  occurs  in  iHir  trms- 
lation  three  times,  but  in  neilber  case  is  the  pine  of  our 
northern  regions  referred  to  in  the  original.  Tbe  Unt 
instwiee  is  in  Neh.  viil,  16  (Sept.  {vXov  nrirapi«ffqwr. 
Vulg.  ^^mm  pidcherrimum),  where  the  Hebrew  worii 
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tr^  ^'  Mmtn,  «re  rendered  "piiie-bnnGlies,'' 
tlmi^  ihe  plirate  ia  (^enlly  undentood  to  denote 
Ihc  HiU  o&e-fm:  SeeOuvik  The  ucond  and  third 
uNtucea  m  in  In.  xli,  19  (SepL  riwif,  Tulg.  pmu) 
and  U,  13  (SepL  fipa^Saap,  \tilg.  vfauu),  where  the 
IlebRw  word  ia  ^n^R,  tidkSr,  which  tieaeniua  corject- 
ana  to  dowte  the  oat  {tnm  ita  hardneaa  lod  donbil- 
liy,  Riot,  *^n^) ;  bat  the  <^  tnmaUuna  waver  between 
beech,  pine,  eypreaa,  larch,  etc,  and  by  modern  iiiter- 
pmm  it  hu  been  variously  explained  to  be  the  Indian 
ptuw.  the  Urch,  and  the  elm  (Celsius,  Hia-ob.  ii,  271). 
S«eAsH-T8EK;  Box-TRKE;  Cedak-trkk.  The  Sept. 
reDdcring  in  faa.  xti,  19,  ^tpa'^ladp,  appears  to  liave 
ttma  from  a  confused  amalffamation  of  the  words  bt- 
niut  ai)<l  tidkat;  which  foUuw  each  other  in  that  pas- 
mgt.  Of  these  ier&A  is  snmelitnes  rendered  "cypreaa," 
and  mifcht  Mand  for  "juniper."  That  species  of  Juniper 
which  is  tailed  savin  is  in  Greek  ^pa^.  The  word 
Map  is  merely  an  expr^ion  in  (ireek  letters  fur  tidhar 
(Pliny,  xxiv,  11,  61 ;  Schlensner,  8.  v.;  Celsius,  HienA. 
i.  78).  In  the  Chalilce  paraphrase  the  wonl  murntymi, 
coainiMdy  thought  to  mean  the  elm,  is  usetl  «a  the  syno- 
nrn  attidkSr.  But  no  similar  name  having  been  dis- 
covered in  any  of  the  c^nate  languages,  no  proofs  can 
be  ailduccd  in  favor  of  one  more  than  another.  The 
name  lyOitira,  meaning  "  three-coniered,"  is  applied  in 
India  to  a  spetnes  of  Euphorbia  (E.  unliquoi  um) ;  but 
thb  ia  not  likely  to  be  the  plant  alludetl  to  in  Scripture. 
Itut  the  rendering  "  pine"  seems  least,  probable  of  any,  as 
the  mot  implies  either  curvature  or  duration,  of  which 
■be  latter  u  not  particuUrly  applicable  to  the  pine,  and 
tbe  larmer  remarkaltly  ottwrwiae.  On  the  other  hand, 
ThoaMon  (Amrf  md  Book,  ii,  266  iq.)  ouppoaea  that 
heMi  (riina)  onght  to  be  rendered  jptae  iiutead  of/r, 
ai  nttol  in  the  A.  T, ;  tefeiring  it  to  the  "  stone-pine," 
whidi  still  covers  the  sandy  ridges  of  Tiebinon  and  Ilei- 
BM,  aad  ia  called  midair  by  the  Anba.   See  Fir. 

Pinnacle  In  the  aceoont  of  our  Lord's  teropu- 
tion  (MatL  iv,  5),  it  ia  stated  that  the  devil  took  him  to 
Jenisaleffl,  ** and  aet  him  on  a  [rather  the}  pinnacle  of 
ih*  Temple"  [iwi  rb  -mpvyiov  too  itpov).  The  part  of 
the  Tespie  denoted  by  this  terra  has  been  much  ques- 
tioMd  diAreat  oommentatons  and  tbe  only  certain 
cnadusiim  aeenM  to  be  that  it  cannot  be  underatnod  in 
the  anue  umally  attached  to  the  word  (i.  e.  the  point  of 
■  ipara]  ornament),  as  in  that  cose  the  article  would  not 
biTe  been  prefixed.  Grotius,  Hammond,  Doddridge, 
and  odirrs  take  it  in  the  sense  of  balustrade  or  pinnated 
battlement.  But  it  is  now  more  generally  supposed  to 
dtMle  what  was  called  the  king's  portico,  which  is 
■Motioned  by  Joaepbua  (A  nt.  xv,  1 1,  &),  and  is  the  same 
which  is  called  in  Scripture  "  Solomon's  porch."  Of  this 
o^itHi  are  Wetatein,  Kuindl,  Pkrfchurst,  RosenmUller, 
■ad  otbem.  Kreba,  Schleusner,  and  some  others,  how- 
ever, fancy  that  the  word  signifies  the  ridge  of  the  mof 
oCtbeTemple;  and  Josephua  (AnUxv,  11,6)  is  cited 
in  pnmf  of  this  notion.  But  we  know  that  iron  spikes 
were  fixed  all  over  the  ruof  of  the  Temple  to  prevent 
tbe  holy  edifice  from  being  defiled  by  birds  (Joseph. 
H'ltr,  5. 6),  and  the  presence  of  these  spikra  creates 
aa  abjection,  although  the  difficulty  ia  perhaps  not  insti- 
(wiable,  as  we  are  luld  that  the  priests  sometimes  went 
ti^  ib«  top  of  the  Temple  {MidHotk,  ch.  iv;  T.  Bab.  lit. 
T-umtk,  ft>l.J9).  Dr.  BloomHeld  asks : "  May  it  not  have 
tMi  a  Infty  spiral  turret,  placed  somewhere  about  the 
rmn  oT  the  building,  like  the  spire  in  some  cathedrals, 
>«  the  topmoM  lookout  of  which  the  devil  might  uke 
JeMur  {Rteeta.  Synopl.  in  Matt,  iv,  6).  We  answer, 
m:  stwidaa  do  not  belong  to  ancient  or  to  Oriental  ar- 
chitecture, and  it  is  aomewhat  hazardous  to  provide  one 
itw  «rtfe  ptirpoee  of  nneeting  the  supposed  occasion  of 
tlos  irxt.  Lightfont,  whoae  opinion  on  this  point  \n 
I  niiled  tn  much  resppct,  declares  his  inability  to  judge 
I  «WthrT  the  iMrt  demit^  »ho«dd  be  considered  as  be- 
I    i%ing  tu  the  billy  fabtte  itaelf  or  to  some  building 


I  within  the  holy  drcniL   If  tbe  former,  he  can  find  do 
I  place  so  fitting  aa  the  top  of  tbe  D^ifit,  or  porch  of  the 
'  Tem[Je;  but  if  the  Utter,  the  royal  porch  or  gallery 
I  (TTod  jSafftXucq)  is  the  part  he  would  prefer.    He  adds 
that,  above  all  other  parts  of  the  Temple,  the  porch 
,  thereof,  and  indeed  Ihe  whole  proiiaos,  might  not  unfitly 
I  be  called  to  icnpvYiov  too  ttpov,  the  ming  (fur  that  is 
I  the  Uteral  meuiiniO  ^'Ae  TtmpU,  "because  like  wings 
it  extended  itself  in  breadth  on  each  side,  far  beyond  the 
I  breadth  uf  the  Temple."  If  thereforethe  devil  had  placed 
'  Christ  on  the  very  precipiL*  nf  this  part  of  the  Temple, 
I  he  may  well  be  said  to  have  placed  him  "  upon  the  wing 
uf  the  Temple ;  both  because  this  part  was  like  a  wing 
lo  the  Temple  itself,  and  because  that  precipice  was  the 
wing  of  this  pan"  {Hot:  Hi^r.  ad  Matt,  iv,  6).  Against 
this  interpretation,  however,  it  seems  deciuve  that  Jeaus, 
not  being  a  priest,  could  not  have  gained  gdmitUnoe  to 
tbe  Temple  proper;  unless,  indeed,  we  understand  that 
he  was  transported  thither  and  back  ^;ain  miraculously. 
With  ref^ard  to  the  other  alternative,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cite  Che  description  of  Josephua  to  show  that  the  situ- 
ation was  at  least  not  inappropriate  to  Satan's  object : 
"On  Ihe  south  part  (of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles)  was 
VTOtk  jdatfiAurq,  'the  royal  gallery-,'  that  may  be  men- 
tioned among  the  most  magnificent  things  under  the 
sun;  fur  above  the  profoundcst  depth  of  the  valley, 
Herod  constructed  a  gallerj*  of  a  vast  height,  from  the 
lop  uf  wliii'li,  if  any  one  looked  down,  he  ^vuuld  b^ 
come  dizny,  his  eyes  being  miable  to  reach  so  vast  a 
depth."  The  same  Greek  word  is  used  in  the  Sept.  ver- 
rion  to  render,  1.  C)33t  hcuiaph,  a  wing  or  border,  e.  g.  of 
a  garment  (Numb,  xv,  3H;  1  Sara,  xv,  27 ;  xxiv,  4); 
2.  I'^BSp,  lenappir,  the  fin  of  a  fish  (Lev.  xi,  9.  So 
Arist.  Jnttn.  i,  5, 14) ;  3.  n^]?,  kaU&h,  an  edge ;  A.  V. 
end  (Exod.  xxviii,  26).   Hesychius  explains  impvyiov 
as  aspinTiifHQV.    Perhaps  in  any  case  rtt  xrcp^yioy 
means  the  baltkmaU  ordered  by  law  to  be  added  to 
every  roof.    It  is  in  favor  of  this  that  the  word  kmt^h 
is  used  to  indicate  the  top  of  the  Temple  (Dan.  ix,  27; 
Hammond,  Grotins,  Calmet,  De  Wette,  Lightfoot,  Hor, 
Hfbr,  ad  Matt.  iv).    Eusebius  tells  us  that  it  was  tnm 
■'  the  pinnacle"  (t6  irrtpvytov)  that  St.  James  waa  pre- 
cipitated, and  it  i«  said  to  have  remained  until  the  4th 
century  (Euseb.  Hitt.  EccUt. Ii,  28 ;  Williams,  tfoljy  Oifjr, 
ii,  338),  See  TiCMPLtt. 

PINNACLE  is  an  architectnral  term  used  to  deaig* 
nate  a  small  turret  or  toll  orna- 
ment, usually  tapering  towards 
the  top,  and  much  used  in  Gothic 
architecture  as  a  terminatlou  to 
buttresses,  etc  Pinnacles  are 
not  used  in  tbe  Normun  style, 
though  there  exist  a  few  small 
turrets,  of  late  date,  with  point- 
ed terminations,  which  appear  to 
be  their  prototype*,  as  at  the 
west  end  of  Rochester  Cathedral, 
and  the  north  transept  of  tbe 
church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen. 

In  the  Earig  EngU»k  style 
theyare  not  very  abundant;  t!iey 
are  found  circular,  octagonal,  or 
square ;  some  are  perfectly  plain, 
as  at  the  east  end  of  Battle 
Church,  Sussex ;  others  are  sur^ 
monded  with  small  shafts,  as  at 
Peterborough  and  Wells;  and  In 
some  instances  the  tope  are 
crocheted.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  this  style  the  system 
of  surmounting  each  face  of 
the  shaft  with  a  small  pedi- 
ment van  introduced,  and  al>out 
the  same  period  the  shafts  be- 
e«„  to  be  occiouU  r  ««^^gff^e^5'(9¥yfegl^ 
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open-work,  bo  u  to  fonn  niches  for 
Hatuea. 

Decorated  pinnadeB  are  very  nu- 
nwiDua;  tbey  have  the  ihafU  tome- 
timea  Tormed  into 
nicheOiWidBoiiietiinea 
panelled  or  quite 
plain,  and  each  of  the 
eiiles  almost  iuvaria- 
bly  tenniaates  in  a 
pediment ;  the  tope 
are  generally  cmck- 
eted,and  alwaya  liave 
finiais  on  the  points : 
in  form  they  are  most 
usually  square,  but 
are  sometimes  octag- 
onal, and  in  a  few  . 
instances  hexagonal 
and  pentagonal;  oc- 
^!Si     casionally,  in  this 

styje,  square  pinna-  Lliicolu. 
cles  are  placed  diagonally. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style  they  do 
not  in  general  differ  much  from  those 
of  the  Decorated;  polyg^uial  forms  are 
not  very  fraqiwntly  fomid,  and  square 
Peterborough  C«-  pinnadea  are  very  much  ofiener  placed 
tbedral,A.D.l^  diagonally  on  butwessea,  etc;  the>are 
also  in  rich  biuMings  abundantly  used  on  the  offsets  of 
buttresses,  as  well  as  at  the  tops :  instead  of  the  small 
pediments  over  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  it  is  sometimes 
finished  with  a  complete  moulded  cornice  or  capping, 
out  of  which  the  tnp  of  the  pinnacle  rises,  and  some- 
times in  the  place  of  a  top  of  this  kind  the  figure  of  an 
animal  holding  a  vane,  or  some  other  device,  is  used : 
there  are  a  few  examples  of  pinnacles  in  this  slj'le  with 
ogee-shaped  tops.  In  the  fine  Perpendicidar  towers 
the  pinnacles  are  often  the  most  striking  feature. 
Examples  are  seen  on  Herton  and  Magdalen  tow- 
era  in  Oxford,  and  many  of  the  towers  in  Somerset, 
■hire. 

Pi'non  (Heb.  Pinon',  'fl'^p.  prob.  L  q.  Punon ;  Sept. 
^avwv ;  Viilg.  Pbimm),  one  of  the  "  dukes"  of  Edom ; 
that  is,  head  or  founder  of  a  tribe  of  that  nation  ((ien. 
xxxvi,  41 :  1  Chron.  i,  52).  By  Eusebiua  and  Jerome 
(Onomattiem,  4tf  nir,  and  FcDon)  the  aeat  of  the  tribe 
is  said  to  have  been  at  Pantni,  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
Israelitea  in  the  Wilderness;  which  again  they  identify 
with  Phaeno, "  between  Fetra  and  Zoar,"  the  site  of  the 
famous  Roman  copper-mines.  No  name  answering  to  Pi. 
non  appears  to  have  been  yet  discovered  in  Arabic  liter- 
ature oramong  the  existing  tribes.   See  Pumon. 

Pins,  JeAN  DK,  a  French  prelate  noted  for  his  dip- 
lomatic career,  was  bom  at  Toulouse  towards  1470.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  Uaillard  de  Pins,  and  studied  un- 
der the  guidance  of  hia  eldeat  brother  at  Toulouse, 
PtHliers,  Paris,  and  in  Italy,  where  he  became  pndcient 
in  Greek  and  Latin  letters  through  the  lessons  of  Phi- 
lippo  Bersaldo  the  elder.  In  1497  he  embraced  the  cler- 
ical profession;  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  apent  five 
years,  and  was  in  1611  appointed  clerk-counsellor  at 
the  parliament  of  his  native  city.  Antoine  Duprat, 
with  whom  he  was  cinsely  acquainted,  took  him  to 
Italy,  and  had  him  appointed  counsellor  at  the  parlia- 
ment founded  by  Francis  I  at  Milan.  He  there  man- 
aged some  very  intricate  matters  with  so  much  prudence 
and  dexterity  that  the  king  sent  him  on  an  embassy 
to  Venice  in  1516,  and  to  Rome  in  1520.  On  both  oc- 
casiiins  he  showed  extraordinary  aptitude  for  political 
negotiations,  and  displayed  great  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  religion  and  the  k^otv  of  his  country,  A  pontifical 
brief  of  Dec  27,  1620,  shows  that  Jean  de  Pins  was 
made  bishop  of  Pamiers.  But  he  never  governed  that 
biahoprie,  and  was  in  1529  appcrfnied  bishr^  of  Hieux. 
In  1627  he  founded  and  endowed  the  chapter  of  Saint- 


Ybars.  The  most  learned  men  of  his  time  spdtc  ia 
praise  of  his  erudition ;  and  cardinal  Sadolet  sabmittcd 
to  him  bis  own  works  before  giving  them  to  the  printcL 
In  1678  bis  buat  was  placed  in  the  Salle  des  TonkiO' 
sains  Illustres,  at  the  capitol  of  Tonlouse.  Jean  de 
Pirn  wrote  in  most  elegit  Latin,  and  deaer^-ed  the  fi^ 
lowing  eulogy  at  the  handa  of  Erasmus,  who  was  sub 
a  competent  judge  in  the  matter:  "  Poteat  inter  Tulli- 
an»  dictionis  competitores  nuroerari  Johannes  Pinu^' 
We  have  of  him,  Vita  PkUippi  Bertaldi  wuijorit  (Bo- 
logna, 1505,  ito):— Vita  Semetm  Catiarvta  Seitnuit 
(ibid.  1505,  4to) -.—Divi  RoM  Jfar6tme»n$  Vila  (Teo. 
and  Par.  1616,  8vo); — AUobroffica  narreifioinM  I3)flliit 
(ibid.  1616,  4to) ;  this  is  a  kind  of  novel  compoMd 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  chancellor  An- 
toine Duprat:  —  De  vila  auiica  (Toaloose,  4io);  thit 
work  is  held  in  great  esteem : — De  Haria  Javiiint  (Par. 
1521,  fol.) ;  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  the  compo- 
sition. Pins  died  at  Toulouse  Nov.  1,  1&S7. — Roeier, 
None.  Biog.  Ginirate,  x),  277. 

Plnsker,  Simcha,  a  noted  recent  Hebraist,  was 
bom  at  Tamopol,  Austrian  Poland  (Galicia),  in  IWl. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  rabbi  [see  Shkbach  ],  and  was  well 
Irainetl  in  Hebrew  lore.  Becoming  interested  in  Ihr 
doctrines  of  the  Chaiidim  (q.  v.),  he  joined  (he  rank^ 
of  the  so-called  Kotzker-Chasitliro,  who,  in  the  tbeorv 
of  mystic  views,  as  well  as  in  the  practice,  Gninnl 
worldly  gayety  coupled  with  cynical  eletnenra.  At  ihr 
same  time  he  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the 
whirlpool  oTa  noiq^  commercial  life,  which  induced  bim 
to  enter  upon  several  large  speculations;  his  fi;tn\as 
could  not  long  remain  imprisoned  in  these  strsni^ 
spheres,  and,  with  the  loss  of  his  entire  fortune,  be 
finally  abandoned  these  schemes.  He  tocA  op  his 
abode  in  Odessa,  which  was  then  a  flouriahiug  tovn. 
and  filled  the  situation  of  RabUnieal  secretary,  and  al- 
though the  pittance  of  a  salary  which  was  paid  bin 
was  barely  enough  for  his  existence,  he  was  always  in 
good  spirits.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man 
of  Pinsker's  talents  should  long  rest  content  in  neb 
a  limited  sphere.  Perceiving  how  miserable  was  tb« 
condition,  in  regard  to  cult^ire,  of  the  SoDth-Ruaaan 
Jews,  which  he  had  no  doubt  was  due  to  a  faulty,  anti- 
quated education,  he  determined  to  exert  hinwelf  fur 
the  establishment  of^ewish  elementary  schooU,  in  whid 
the  children  could  receive  a  proper  religioii»  and  stm. 
lar  training,  suitable  to  those  times.  Odessa,  beinj;  ibt 
commercial  centre  of  Southern  Russia,  seemed  to  him 
just  adapted  fur  such  an  institutiM),  and  Simcha  Pin- 
aker  kwt  no  tine  in  communicating  this  iiDpnstant  vMf 
ter  to  his  Mend  Isaac  Hoittwitx,  a  native  of  Brody,  who 
at  once  took  great  interest  in  the  propoution.  The  ivn 
young  men  made  known  the  oltject  they  had  in  view 
to  several  influential  parties,  and  aoon  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing for  their  plan  the  conjunction  of  eminent  men,  wb<' 
made  all  necessary  arrangements  with  the  congrega- 
tion and  the  government,  and  thus  readily  accnmpli»bed 
the  object.  Pinsker  was  placed  at  the  head  of  tbr 
newly  founded  school,  and  in  that  capacity  he  labosed 
until  1640,  when  he  removed  to  Vienna  on  a  penaca 
for  the  renMinder  of  his  life  IHnsker  is  noted,  how- 
ever, not  umply  as  the  founder  and  propafraior  d  a 
high  educational  statas  among  his  oorelieiimists  st 
Odessa,  but  rather  as  one  of  the  best  Hebraists  of  i<ut 
day.  When  in  1839  Abraham  Firitowitch  brought  frnm 
the  Crimea  a  mass  uf  curions  and  unknown  Inana■cript^ 
and,  among  othere.  a  codex  of  the  later  prophets,  which 
had,  like  several  Pentateuch  fragments,  with  Hapbta- 
roth  and  Targnm,  a  peculiar  punctuation — the  vowtl 
and  accent  points  deviating  in  form,  placed  not  un- 
der, but  above  the  consonants— and  which  he  presenieit 
to  the  Odessa  Society  for  history  and  antiqniriea,  Pin- 
sker  gave  himself  to  the  dedphering  of  this  n«wly  dis- 
covered system  of  pnnctuatitni,  and  never  rested  lilLin 
1842-48,  he  became  thoroughly  acqwtinled  with  the 
materials  before  him.  He  showed  the  pallenee  of  a 
monk  of  the  Middle  Ages^«|^^^|lj^^|^ng  reaMrebM 
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ia  biblto^pfar,  biagnphr,  and  literary  hUtory,  and  did 
mot  tvtn  sLriuk  from  coromeacing  to  Hudy  the  Arabic, 
ittc  Unguage  in  which  aome  of  the  roaDoacripts  were 
conpMctL    To  acquire  the  latter  waa  in  those  days  no 
mean  laftk,  especially  in  a  town  like  Odeaaa,  yet  Hnriter 
otercanie  all  difficiUlies,  and  by  his  indefatigable  dili- 
ecDce  be  mastered  that  language  also.    But  none  of 
tbeae  iVMUchea  and  their  lesult  were  communicated  to 
the  world.    Pinsker  was  too  modest  a  man  to  presume 
that  be  had  anything  at  command  worth  knowing  by 
the  T»t  of  the  world  until  Osias  Schorr  applied  to  him 
fur  a  contribution  to  his  critical  f/a-C'halux,    For  this 
parpoae.  Pinsker  began  bis  labors  with  a  communica- 
twa  concerning  the  accomplishments  of  two  Karaites, 
Voae  Darai  and  Radba  (David  ben-Abraham),  natives 
of  Fez,  who  lired  during  the  If  iddle  Agea,  and  atood  bi 
gmt  repute  fur  their  learning.    The  result  of  these  la- 
bars  p«w  to  a  f^reat  work  of  oomprehenuve  contents, 
which  he  published  under  the  name  LVchitt  Kadmo- 
mioti  i"-  Colkclinns  from  Times  of  Yore"),  and  also  under 
tbe  title.  The  ffulory  nf  Karaitm  and  tite  Karaite  Lit- 
tratmiT.  In  it  he  describes  the  development  of  Kaiaiam, 
and  notes  four  consecutive  periods:  a  pre-AiMniUc,  one 
of  Anan  himKlf,  another  of  the  reformer  Nohawendi, 
and  last  the  Karutes  proper.  The  latter  period  brought 
about  the  breach  concerning  tbe  Talmudic  tradition,  and 
missionaries  were  sent  to  Jewish  congregations  in  order 
to  call  the  people  together  to  enlist  them  for  the  new 
docuine.    From  this  calling  together  (Hebrew,  kara), 
the  woni  Karaite,  according  to  I^nsker,  was  derived. 
They  were  the  people  who  laid  the  foundaUon-stone  for 
completing  the  edilice  of  Biblical  orthography,  grammar, 
lexicc^niphy,  and  modem  Hebrew  poesy ;  and  although 
Gaon  Saadia  may  be  considered  in  Rabbinical  circles  as 
tbe  fim  who  wroto  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  a  lexicon, 
and  Dunash  ben>Labrat  is  looked  upon  as  the  Arst  who 
wrote  poetry  according  to  Arabic  rule*,  yet  there  were 
alrowljr  among  tbe  Karaites  many  grammarianB,  lext- 
eographcn,  and  poeta,  who  made  use  of  the  Arabic  rae- 
cre,  and  of  this  we  find  ample  proofs  in  the  LikhUe. 
Importaat  Karaite  writings  are  4|uoted,  among  which 
the  Ltricom  by  Radba  and  tbe  Dixtat  by  Hose  Darai 
are  Urgdy  treated  of.    Pinsker  maintains  that  tbe 
latter  lived  daring  tbe  9th  century;  and,  if  so,  Darai 
must  he  considered  the  leader  of  a  great  poetic  period, 
tbe  value  of  wbuw  poetical  productions  waa  highly  ap- 
preciated, tiusmuch  aa  GelHrol  Mom  ibo-Ezra,  Jehuda 
ha-Levi,  and  Abraham  ibn-Eua  employed  many  suo- 
coaful  Btmilea,  expressions,  and  even  whole  strophes, 
which  accord  in  sound  and  manner  with  thMe  of  Darai. 
The  LikkuU  found  a  reception  which  surpaaaed  the 
higfaest  expectations  of  the  author.   Hardly  known  pre- 
rioosly  10  the  republic  of  letters,  l^nsker  became  all  at 
Mice  a  celebrated  name.    The  extraordinary  awnpUa- 
tioo,  the  impoaing  erudition,  the  supenbondanoe  of  rich 
■aterial,  tbe  conscientiousness  and  geniality  of  com- 
iNDationa,  were  all  calculated  to  cause  admiration.  Be> 
fuie  tbe  worii  wu  all  published,  those,  as  it  were,  of- 
ficial representatives  of  Jewish  history,  Joet  and  GrXtz, 
KtrtTf— t  to  declare  their  acknowledgment.    The  for- 
mer, with  full  admiration,  in  the  "  Ben-Chananja"  (1860), 
and  the  latter  in  tbe  preface  of  the  fldb  volume  of  his 
UMory  of  the  Jewa,  Alao  Dr.  Sebroiedl  (Frankel'a  Mo- 
Mtwoli^,  1861)  signiBed  his  appredation  of  Ptnaher. 
la  the  year  1863  Pindter  publish«d  In  Vienna  his  Mrho 
la-SiUcmd,  or,  aa  entitled  in  German,  "  Introduction  to 
the  Babylonic- Hebraic  punctuation  system,  executed 
secofdinf;  to  the  manuscripts  for  history  and  antiqui- 
tin  in  the  Odessa  Museum."    This  work  is  a  master* 
pMce  at  critical  penetration  into  tbe  hiMorio  develnp- 
Mv  Ma  of  tbe  «*owel  and  accentuation  ptdnta.  Eveiy 
lioe  of  tbe  lAkJatlt  and  J/eAo  sufficiently  proves  Pin- 
ko's inquiring  mind  as  a  tnvroroariao,  and  it  was  one 
>f  his  favucite  ideas  to  publish  a  system  of  Hebrew 
cm  mar,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  out 
<Wa  bta  health  began  to  fail  him;  and  tbe  more  be 
Bisd  Co  tdd  defiance  to  natnie,  tbe  more  Inexonbly  tbe 


overtasked  mind  took  revenge  on  him.  He  died  Oct. 
29,  Itffrl.  He  left  in  MS.  more  than  eighty  works,  the 
raoM  of  them  having  reference  to  Kabbiiiical  or  Karaite 
authors,  such  as  Jephet  ben>Ali,  Aroii  the  First,  Abra- 
ham ibn-Esra,  Maimonides — the  books  Abodah  and  Cor- 
banoth — Kaloii>'inoa  ben-Kalonyma,  Mordecai  Contini, 
Delmedigo,  and  many  otbeia.  'n/ty  treat  of  punctual 
tion,  accentuation,  the  Maewab,  theoretic  and  practi- 
cal grammar,  lexicography,  concordances,  comparUonf 
in  philology,  exegesis,  bibliography.  Biblical  geogra- 
phy, and  numerous  other  subjects.  His  loss  is  greatly 
mourned  among  Hebraists,  for  bad  be  lived  he  would 
probably  have  given  a  completeness  to  bis  works  which 
no  one  else  is  able  to  supply.   (J.  H.  W.) 

PintolU,  Baocio,  a  noted  Italian  aicbitcct,  is  lup- 
posed  to  have  been  a  Florentine.  He  was  very  active 
in  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  SixtusIV  (1471-1484),  for 
whom  he  built,  in  1473,  tbe  Capella  Sistina,  which  con- 
tains some  of  tbe  greatest  works  of  modem  painting. 
It  is  a  simple  rectangular  oblong,  with  a  vaidted  roof  .- 
182  feet  6  inches  long,  48  feet  wideband  &7  feet  10  inchea 
high.  The  freaco  of  the  lAiit  Judgment,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  painted  in  l&8S-lfi41,  for  pope  P»ul  III,  on  tbe  al- 
tar-wall, ia  47  feet  1  inch  In  height,  and  48  feet  wide.  It 
is  the  eq)ecial  chapel  of  tbe  pope,  attd  the  Church  cere- 
monies  of  tbe  first  Sunday  in  Advent  and  of  tbe  Holy 
Week  are  always  performed  in  it;  the  scratiny  alao  of 
the  votes  for  the  popedom  takes  place  in  this  chapel, 
when  the  OmcUve  is  held  in  the  Vatican.  Before  the 
execution  of  the  La^  Judgment,  two  horizontal  series  of 
puntings  went  around  tbe  chafiel  below  the  windowt,  of 
which  there  are  Idxon  each  side;  the  upper  is  a  series 
from  tbe  Old  and  New  Testaments,  illustrating  tbe  acta 
of  Moses  and  of  Christ :  the  second,  or  lower,  cnnusts  of 
imitations  of  hangings,  with  the  arms  of  Sixtns  IV. 
The  aide  walls  remain  as  they  were  originally  painted, 
and  on  great  feativals  of  the  Church  the  painted  hang- 
ings used  to  be  formerly  covered  by  tbe  tapeetriea  made 
for  the  purpoae  from  the  celebrated  cartoons  nf  RaffiwUe 
which  are  now  preserved  in  the  corridor  in  tbe  museum 
of  the  Vatican,  Imilt  for  them  by  Leo  XII;  they  were 
placed  in  the  museum  by  I^us  VII  in  1814,  in  the  apart- 
menu  of  Pius  V.  There  are  twenty-two  tapestries  in 
all,  but  only  ten  are  in  the  style  and  of  the  size  of  the 
cartoons  at  Hampton  Court ;  the  rest  were  not  ordered 
or  purchased  for  tbe  Sistine  Chapel.  The  subject  nf 
tbese  ten  ia  the  hietoty  of  the  apoatlea ;  and  besides  tbe 
sev«i  at  Hampton  Court  there  are  tbe  following  three: 
the  JUartjfrdmn  of  St.  Slepkm;  St.  Patti  m  Priton  at 
PhUijtpi  during  the  Earthquake ;  and  the  Conversion  of 
SI.  Paul.  The  ten  cartoons  of  these  tapestries  were 
executed  in  1616  and  1516  by  the  order  of  Leo  X,  and 
Raffaelle  received  for  them  about  fijiren  pound*  each. 
The  second  set  of  tapestries  of  the  /.i/e  af  Christ,  which 
are  larger  than  tbe  others,  are  supposed,  from  their  style 
and  their  bad  drawing,  to  have  been  executed  from  car- 
toons made  by  Flemish  masters,  probably  Van  Orlay 
and  Michael  Coxis,  fmm  small  sketches  by  Raffaelle, 
and  certainly  not  from  cartoons  from  RafTaelle's  own 
hands.  The  two  sets  are  called  Delia  Scuola  A'uora 
and  Dell/i  Scuola  Veccliia,  those  ordered  1^  Leo  X  being 
of  the  "Scuola  Vecchia."  -The  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  is  decorated  with  tbe  frescos  executed  in  1912 
by  Michael  Angelo,  illustrating  the  creation  nf  man,  tbe 
fall,  and  the  early  history-  of  the  world.  Michael  An- 
gelo intended  to  paint  the  F all  of  l.iirifer  on  the  wall 
opponte  the  Last  Judgment,  but  this  design  was  never 
carried  into  execution.  The  whole  series  of  itlusira- 
tioiis  would  hove  represented  the  complete  cj'cle  of  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  his  final  aalvation,  if  Uiia 
last  deugn  bad  been  executed :  it  wouU  have  offered 
one  vast  "speculum  human«  salvationio,"  as  such  A 
series  was  termed  by  the  early  arttsu  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church:  it  repeateilly  occurs  in  eariy  mana- 
acripta^  Pintelli  was  the  principal  architect  of  Sixtus, 
and  he  executed  se^'eral  other  important  vorks  forihia 
pop&   Between  the  yean  l^,«!4J^t^J'@f^^4^ 
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ml  the  ehnrcb  tnd  convent  of  Santa  MuU  del  Popolo, 
in  the  chnich  of  which  be  built  a  beantiful  chapel  for 
Domenico  delU  Kovere,  cardinal  of  Sait  Clemente,  and, 
•ocurdiiig  to  Vaaari,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV:  he  buUt  a 
palace  fiT  the  same  cardinal  at  the  Borgo  Vecchia 
About  1473-1475  he  built  the  old  Library  uf  the  Vati- 
can :  Plaiina  was  installed  by  ^lua  as  libiarian  iu 
1476.  PiulellireatOKdalaotbe  hospital  of  SaotoSinrito 
in  Saatda,  which  was  burned  down  in  1741.  He  built 
also  the  Fonte  Sisto  over  the  Tiber;  the  cburcbee  San 
Pietfo  in  Tinculis,  Sant'  Agostioo,  Santa  Haria  delta 
Pace,  and  Sant'  Apostolo  (Btoce  rebuilt) ;  and  probably 
San  Pietro  in  Monturio  and  San  Jacopo  were  built  from 
his  designs.  In  1480  Pintelli  strengthened  the  cele- 
brated church  and  convent  of  San  Francisco  at  Asusi 
by  raimni;  enornMHis  buttreaaea  against  the  northern 
walla.  Dr.  G^e  iKtau^tatt,  1M6)  auributes  some 
other  works  in  Kome  to  Kntelli.  and  he  baa  shown  that 
after  the  death  of  Sixtus,  in  1484,  be  went  to  Urbino 
to  continue  the  ducal  paUce  of  Urbino,  which  Lucianus 
Lauranna  of  Slavonia  had  been  engaged  upon  from  1468 
until  1483,  for  Federico  11,  duke  of  Urbino.  Pintelli 
may  have  remaiucd  at  Urbino  until  1491,  when  he  built 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  ddle  Graxie  at  Sinigaglia, 
for  the  duke  GioTanni  delta  Rovere,  He  probably  died 
at  Urbino,  where  be  was  apparently  naturaliaed,  as  be 
took  the  surname  of  Uiinnaa.  He  appears  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  style  of  Brunelleschi  in  his  de- 
aisna,  in  which  there  are  still  characteristics  of  the  pre- 
viou^dy  prevailing  pointed  architecture.  His  works 
are  said  to  be  well  constructed,  as  appears  from  the 
cupola  of  Sant'  Agostino  and  the  Ponte  Sisto,  atill  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Pinto,  Isaac,  a  Portuicuese  motaUst  of  Jewish  de- 
acentf  was  bom  in  1715.  He  first  settled  at  Bordeaux, 
then  went  to  Holland.  He  was  a  learned  man,  but 
commenced  to  write  only  at  the  age  of  about  Afty,  when 
he  gained  some  reputation  by  defending  against  Vol- 
Utre  hie  Jewish  brethren,  or  at  least,  among  them,  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  Jews.  He  wrote  in  French.  We 
•elect  among  his  writings,  £jMt  mr  le  Ituct  (Amster. 
1742,  XSmo).  He  thus  defines  bia  mibjeet:  '*Luxur>' 
eonrista  in  thia,  that  the  houaea  we  dwdl  in,  the 
clothes  we  put  on,  the  victuals  we  live  on,  the  equi- 
pages we  use,  are  so  expensive  in  proportion  of  our 
means,  that  we  can  no  longer  discharge  our  duties  to- 
wards our  families,  friends,  the  country,  and  the  poor" 
(Apoioffie  ponr  ta  nation  Juivf ;  Rifttjewtw  crifiqua,  etc. 
fibid.  1762,  Itmol).  Perriictheinttractorofthedeaf- 
mntea,  was  the  editor  of  thia  work.  The  author  sent 
a  copy  of  it  to  Voltaire,  who  thanked  him,  and  promised 
to  KAice  it  in  the  next  edition  of  his  works,  which, 
however,  he  faile<l  lo  do.  Guenee  reprinted  the  "  Apol- 
ogy" as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  his  lAttrtM  de  guetqurt 
Jui/t  Portug<iu:—f)u  jeu  de  Curies  (1768,  8vo),  a  leU 
ter  to  Diderot:— Tmi/*  (/(  l>i  Circuhttitm  H  du  CriiiU 
(ibid.  1771,  1773,  1781,  8vo),  translated  into  English 
and  German: — Pricu  dt*  argaptenla  contrt  la  natiriu- 
lUteg  (La  Hay«,  1774, 1776,  8to).  The  complete  works 
of  Pinto  were  published  in  French  (Amster.  1771, 8vo), 
and  in  German  (IjcipNC,  1777,  Si-o).  Pinto  died  Aug. 
14,  1787,  at  La  Have.— Hoefer,  A'our.  Bu'p.  Gin,  xl.  282. 

Pinto,  Joaias,  bkk-Josepk,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was 
bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  at  Lisbon, 
and  settled  at  Damascus.  He  is  also  called  ri'^i,  L  e. 
Rabbi  Jtmas  Pinto,  and  wrote  n"*3''S  "11X13,  "  Ught  of 
the  Eyes,"  annotations  on  the  Fountain  of  Jacob, 
apy  y*S,  by  R  Jakob  ibn-Chabib  (Venice,  1643,  and 
often  «nce) :— ppTT3  ?0S,  "  Puri6ed  Silver,"  a  diffuse 
exposition  on  the  Pentateuch  (ibid.  1628) ipia:  rjDD. 
"  Choice  Silver."  a  succinct  exposition  on  Genesis  and 
Exodus C)l"X  rtD3,  "  Proved  Silver,"  a  commentary 
on  Proveibs  (Amsterd,  1714-3fi);— msi;,  legal  decisions 
(Venice,  1694 ;  Smyrna,  1756).  See  FUrsi,  BibLJud.  iii. 
104;       Boad,  Dittonatio  ttorico        ai^ri  £&rri 


(Germ.  transL  by  Hamburger),  p.  S66^  Wolf,  SibL  BAr. 
i,899sq.;  iii, 381  sq.;  Unao,tiUt.o/tke  Jt^sm  Spam 
and Por1itffal,p.tlS6;  Etbetide^,  Introdtidum  to  fithrtm 
Lit.  p.  437;  V'mn,  Srphardim,  p.  4Gi;  Sleiuscbiteidcr, 
Cataloffta  Libr.  H<br.  in  BOL  BodL  p.  l&V.  (.fi.P.) 

Pinto  de  FonseOB,  Emmamckl,  gisnd-raaaer 

of  the  Order  of  Malta,  bom  Hay  24, 1681,  bdongied  is 
one  of  the  Arst  families  of  Pnrtug^  Elected  giind- 
master  Jan.  18, 1741,  after  discharging  the  functions  of 
vice-chancellor  and  bailli.de  grice,  he  won  by  his  fins- 
ueas  of  conduct  the  esteem  of  the  sovereignB  of  Funpe, 
to  whom  be  had  been  usefuL  It  was  during  bis  ma^ 
tery  that  a  wideqiread  conspiracy  agwnst  the  order 
was  discovered,  June  26,  1742,  A  number  of  Torkisti 
prisoners,  among  them  Osman  Pasha,  governor  of 
I  Rhodes,  were  lo  destroy  the  knights  by  the  sword  and 
I  by  poison,  and  take  possesaion  of  Malta  with  (he  std  of 
j  the  Turkish  Heet,  with  which  they  were  in  secret  cnr- 
I  respondence.  In8eptember,1760,anumberofChri*tian 
,  slave*  forming  the  crew  of  a  first-rate  ship  carryiDg  a 
I  valuable  ftdght,  and  tsa  board  of  which  Hehemet  P^a 
I  was  gmng  to  Stanefaio  lo  collect  the  taxes,  made  tbrm- 
I  selves  IT) asters  of  the  ship,  brought  it  to  Malta,  and 
'  sliared  the  spoils  with  the  knights.  The  sultan  pre- 
:  pared  to  wreak  terrible  vengeance  on  the  order,  when 
'  Louu  XV,  king  of  France,  had  the  vessel  redwrncd  sr 
I  his  own  coat  and  restored  to  the  padishah,  Dec.  10, 
I  1761.  Pinto  suppressed  (1769)  the  Jes^ts  in  all  ibc 
i  dominiona  of  the  order,  but  granted  them  an  indm- 
I  nity  in  the  form  of  life-rentSL  Tn  1772  be  obtained  fmn 
king  Stanislaus -August  of  P<iland  the  restitution 
•  considerable  donations  which  had  been  uken  from  ibc 
'  order.  He  died  Jan.  S4,  1773.— Uoefer,  A'oar.  Bitf. 
Gmirolf,  xl,28]. 

I     Plntnrlccbio,  Bermardiko,  an  Italian  paint«-  of 
I  much  celebrity,  was  bora  at  Perugia  in  1454.  Bit 
>  real  name  was  Beifi  Biagi,  but  he  was  often  caDtd 
'  Sordicchio,  from  his  deafness  and  inrigniticaDt  appear- 
I  ance,  but  Pimtwrieciio  was  his  usual  name.    He  was 
a  disciple  of  ISetro  Pemgino  (q.v.).  His  eartier  wotb 
no  longer  exist    He  never  perfected  himself  in  Uw 
^  use  or  oil  mediums,  but  was  confined  aloKwt  eoiirdT 
to  tempers    He  went  to  Rome,  and  probably  laboRd 
with  Peragino  in  the  SiAine  ChapeL    He  afterwardi 
executed  almost  numberleea  frescos  in  the  cborcbsi 
and  palaces  of  that  city.    He  was  first  patronized  by 
the  Boveri,  and  then  by  the  I^ccolominL    For  Alex- 
ander VI  he  decorated  the  A)>Brtamento  Borgia  in  ibt 
Vatican;  five  of  these  rooms  still  remain  in  their  oriipoal 
state.  His  pictures  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  have  been 
completely  destroyed.  During  his  engagements  in  Htm 
he  went  twice  to  Orvieto,  for  the  execution  of  commia- 
sions  there.    The  amount  of  his  labors  was  surprinng, 
but  is  explained  by  his  great  fiicility  of  execntioo  and 
the  emptoyment  of  many  aseistanta.   He  was  not  orig' 
inat  in  his  compoaitions;  he  loved  landscapes,  but  he 
cumbered  them  with  too  much  detdl ;  his  figure*  of 
I  vi^ina,  infanta^  and  angels  have  a  certain  coaneDOs; 
{  he  used  too  much  gilt  and  ornamentation ;  his  rirapcries 
j  were  full,  but  often  badly  cast ;  his  works  arc  either  too 
;  gaudy  or  very  sombre,  no  pleasing  medium  seentng  u 
suggest  itself  to  him  ^  his  flesh  baa  the  red  ouiSHi  af 
,  the  eariieat  tempera:  and  yet  with  all  these  faultabe 
painted  at  a  time  when  the  great  precepts  of  art  were 
well  known,  and  his  worits  are  good  exponents  of  skilled 
labor  in  art  without  any  striking  or  exceptional  power 
in  the  artist.    It  is  scarcely  possible  here  to  give  more 
than  a  list  of  the  churchoi  in  which  be  punted:  in 
Rome  they  were  the  Araceli,  S.  C>dlia  in  Ttnterete, 
Santa  Croce  in  Geniaalemme,  and  S.  Onofria  In  1496 
he  returned  to  Perugia,  and  undertook  an  altar-piece 
for  S.  Maria  de'  Foaai  (now  S.  Anna*),  to  be  completed 
in  two  years.    This  is  the  most  finished  of  bb  workft, 
and  more  full  of  feeling  than  any  other.    He  next 
adorned  the  collegiate  chureh-of  ^telht;  but  his  wnts 
there  are  fiut  disi^pAaniiff  fcoiidw^m  of  daapMsL 
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He  ws»  oext  called  to  Sient  by  cardinal  Fnocesco  Pio- 
culumiui,  to  decorate  tbe  library  of  the  Duomo.  Here 
)ie  painted  the  ceiling  in  a  variety  of  deugna,  with  the 
sbdd  and  anm  of  the  Pioeolomini  In  the  centre;  aiid 
tke  walla  with  ten  acenea  fkom  tbe  life  of  Matm  Syl- 
Tio^  or  Pius  II.  This  work  waa  commeneed  in  IGOS, 
bat  was  iiUemipled  by  deaths  in  the  family  of  hia  pa> 
um.  and  waa  not  completed  antil  1607,  he  having  filled 
▼arioos  other  commisaoDfl  in  the  mean  time.  It  ia  said 
with  great  probabili^  that  be  waa  asaiatcd  in  tbe  library 
by  tbe  then  youthfid  Raffaelle,  and  some  critiea  bsve 
bean  wont  to  attribute  tbe  beat  features  of  all  Pinturie- 
chin^pictureBtoaid  from  the  same  eource.  But  this  can 
hardly  bare  been  the  case.  Ther  were  associated  more 
or  loB,  without  donbt,  and  it  i»  not  improbable  that  Raf- 
£aelk  was  one  of  the  many  assistants  whom  the  master 
laired  in  Peragia  for  his  work  in  Siena;  hut  there  are 
many  reasons  why  the  credit  of  the  best  of  Pintnricchio 
■boold  not  be  given  to  Sanzio,  who  certainly  does  not 
need  any  aoch  praise.  There  are  many  etreumatanoea 
ao— tied  with  certain  eartoona,  many  dmilarities  vt 
SgoKS  in  the  works  of  the  two  masters,  which  make  us 
M  sure  of  their  association,  bnt  these  Hiena  frescos  are 
flOBoeived  in  the  system  of  PinUiricchio,  This  library 
is  one  of  the  few  Italian  halts  that  retain  th^  original 
character.  The  frescos  are  discolored  and  i^ijured  in 
paft%  bat  are,  on  the  whole,  (Uriy  preaerred.  It  ia 
probable  tliat  after  the  completion  of  these  worka  the 
master  went  to  Rome,  and  returned  to  Siena  in  Id09 
with  Signorelli,  wlio  stood  as  godrnther  to  tbe  son  bom 
to  Pintoriochio  in  the  beginning  of  that  year.  He  then 
probably  entered  the  service  of  Pandolfo  Petruoci.  His 
last  authentic  picture  is  now  in  the  Palazzo  Borromeo 
at  IGIao,  and  is  a  cabinet  size  of  Christ  btaring  hit 
Crmm,  It  was  painted  in  1&13,  tbe  year  of  faia  death. 
Dreadful  atoiiea  have  been  told  ttf  the  manner  in  which 
his  wife  Gnnia  treated  him.  It  ia  aaid  that  when  very 
■ck  she  left  hi  m  to  die  of  starvation,  but  this  lacks  con- 
ftmation.  Uis  work?  are  seen  in  all  large,  and  in  some 
mailer  collections  of  Enmpe.  See  Clement,  HaaiRtook 
af  Simipton,Paiiiten,ttc^».v.i  Spooaa,  Biog.  HUt.qf 
the  Fine  A  lit,  s.  v. 

Piny,  Alexahdre,  a  French  ascetic  writer  of  much 
cdebrity,  was  bom  at  Barcelonnette  in  1640.  He  joined 
the  IXNninicaii  Order,  and  then  taught  theology  at  Aix ; 
waa  called  to  Paiis  in  1676,  and  there  was  the  director 
•f  tbe  novitiate  in  the  houaen  of  hia  order.  He  waa 
mora  distinguisfaed  for  the  htdiness  of  hia  lif^  than  for 
hb  writings.  He  died  at  Paris  Jan.  28,  1709.  Of 
tSese  we  mention  Curttu  phUotophiciu  (Lyons,  1670,  5 
ToU.  t2mo} :  —  Santma  S.  THoma  Con^aukuin  (ibid. 
I6W>,  4  vnU.  l2mo):~La  CUfdu  par  amour  (ibid.  1682, 
12mo)  :—La  Vie  cachie  (Paris,  1685,  l2mo),  etc.— Hoe- 
ier.  A'oM.  Btog,  Giniratt,  xl,  285. 

Plnj^tlU  is  mentioned  by  Ensebius  (^HiH.  EccUm.  W, 
9,SI)  as  biabop  of  Cnossos,  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  and  as 
a  eoatemporary  of  Oionyaiua  of  Corinth  (q,  v.).  Ac- 
cording to  riw  notices  ipven  by  Ensebina^  Dionjraina  ad- 
dmed  an  epiatle  to  Pinytm,  eshortiog  him  that,  con- 
cmiing  abstinence  (iyvtia),  not  to  lay  too  heavy  a  yoke 
on  ihe  brethren  (roic  aSiX^oii),  but  rather  pay  regard 
u  tbe  weakness  of  tbe  majority.  It  seems  that  Pinytus 
uied  to  promote  in  his  congregation  a  Uontanistic  or 
tioostioo  -  ascetic  tendency.  Hnytns,  however,  perse- 
med  IB  hia  oontse,  and  re[died  to  Dionyaua  that  it  waa 
iiBc  to  offer  to  lua  congregation  a  stronger  nuat  than 
Dnik.  Some  have  thought  that  the  point  of  difference 
bttween  Dionysiua  and  Pinytus  waa  rather  concerning 
olibacyT  which  the  latter  intended  to  introduce  among 
fas  dergy ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  In  other  respects,  Eu- 
ttUiis  speaks  of  this  rejoinder  of  Pinytos  as  containing 
tbe  beat  proof  of  the  laUei's  orthodoxy,  his  care  for  the 
niraumi  of  tbe  souls  committed  to  hia  charge,  his  rhet- 
«)c,  and  understanding  of  divine  things.  See  Herzog, 
itai-Eitctfkl.  a.  T. ;  ThtoL  Umv.-l^.  a.  v. ;  Jiicher,  G^- 


Piombo,  Fra  Sebastiano  del,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  noted  in  the  history  of  sacred  art,  was  born  in 
1485  at  Venice,  whence  he  was  called  also  "  Venemno." 
His  surname,  according  to  Lann,  waa  LadaHO,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  kiiown  by  it  in  his  own 
time,  or  that  he  ever  marited  his  pictures  with  it.  On 
his  principal  performance  in  oil,  the  Saisinff  of  Lazarui, 
the  words  "Sebosdanus  Yenetus  faciebat**  appear  in 
characters  no  doubt  traced  by  himself.  He  was  a  skil* 
ful  mosictan,  particularly  on  the  Inte,  bnt  abandoned 
that  scienoe  for  painting,  the  rudiments  of  which  he 
acquired  under  Bdlini,  but  afterwards  became  the  dia- 
ciple  of  Uiorgione,  whose  style  of  coloring  be  carefully 
studied  and  aucceasfully  imitated.  He  first  disUnguiahed 
himself  as  a  portrait-painter,  to  which  his  powers  were 
peculiarly  adapteti  His  portraits  are  boldly  deigned 
and  full  of  cbaracter;  the  heads  and  hands  are  admira- 
bly drawn,  with  an  exquisite  tone  of  color  and  extraor- 
dinary relie£,  Tbe  first  historical  picture  which  estab- 
lished his  lepotation  was  the  altariueoe  in  the  chnieb 
of  San  Gio.  Crisuatomo  at  Venice,  which,  from  its  rich- 
ness and  haraiony  of  adoring,  has  frequently  beeix.  mis- 
taken for  a  work  by  his  master  Uiorgione.  Scbaatiano 
was  invited  to  Rome  by  Agostino  Chigi,  a  rich  mer- 
chant who  traded  at  Venice,  by  whom  be  was  employed 
in  oraamentinghispalaoeoftheFamesina,  in  conjunction 
with  Baldaasaie  Pemzii,  where  Raffaelle  had  painted 
hia  celebrated  Qalaiea.  Tbua  painting  in  competition, 
he  found  his  own  deficiency  of  invention,  to  remedy 
which  he  studied  the  antique,  and  obtained  the  instruc- 
tion and  assistance  of  Michael  Angelo.  Indeed  it  is 
said  that  (hat  illustrious  painter,  growing  Jealous  of  tbe 
fame  of  Raffaelle,  availed  himself  of  the  powers  of  Se- 
bastiano  as  a  oolorist,  in  the  h(q>e  Aat,  awsted  by  his 
comporitkm,  Piombo  might  become  a  succeseful  rivaL 
Michael  Angelo  accordingly  furnished  the  designs  for 
the  Pie&  in  the  church  of  the  Conventuali  at  Vi- 
teifoo,  and  the  Tratufiguratton  and  tbe  Fb^Ualion 
in  San  Pietro  in  Montorio  at  Rome,  the  execution  of 
which,  however,  in  consequence  of  Piombo's  tedious 
mode  of  proceeding,  occupied  rix  yean.  The  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  the  coloring,  and  the  grandeur  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo'a  compoMtiim  and  design  in  Aese  cele- 
brated pruducUons,  were  the  objects  of  universal  surprise 
and  applause.  At  this  rime  cardinal  Julian  de'  Medici 
commissioned  Raffaelle  to  paint  his  picture  of  the 
Traatfiguration,  and  being  desirous  of  presenting  an 
alur-ptece  to  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  of  which  he 
was  archbishop,  be  engaged  Sebastianu  to  paint  a  pict- 
ure of  Ihe  AiMv  qfLasgrtu,  of  the  same  dimen^coa. 
Vasari  atatea  that  in  the  oompoaition  of  this  work  he 
was  assisted  by  Michael  Angelo;  and  in  the  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  drawings  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  there  were  two  careful  sketches  of  tbe  Laz- 
aras,  made  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  several  slighter 
ones  of  other  parts  of  the  design.  On  its  completion 
the  picture  was  publicly  exhibited  at  Rome,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Traatfiipiraiion,  and  it  excited  general 
admiration,  although  thus  brought  into  direct  competi* 
tion  with  the  crowning  glory  St  Kaffaelle's  penciL  It 
was  sent  to  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  for  which  it  was 
painted,  and  remained  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  removed  by  the  regent  of  Franca  into 
the  Orieans  oollecrion.  Having  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land with  the  rest  of  that  o(dlection  in  1792,  it  was  pur- 
chased for  two  thousand  guinMa,and  is  now  deposited  in 
the  National  Gallery  at  London.  It  was  painted  on  wood, 
but  haa  been  transferred  to  canvas;  its  size  is  twelve  feet 
six  inches  high,  and  nine  feet  six  inches  wide.  After 
the  death  of  Raffaelle,  Piombo  was  called  the  fint  painter 
in  Rome.  He  was  greatly  patronized  by  pope  Clement 
VII,  wbo  confeired  upon  him  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
papal  signet,  which  waa  the  cause  of  faia  name,  Drl  Pi- 
omAo,  in  alludon  to  the  lead  of  the  aeaL  Tbia  poMtion 
rendering  It  neceasaiy  that  be  should  assume  a  religious 
haMt,  he  abandoned  the  profession  of  a  painter,  and  was 
thenceforth  called  Fra  MoiHamf 
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works  were  mtimnas;  Bome  Rue  ones  an  in  Madrid 
and  St.  PeWraburg;  many  are  in  Venice,  and  tbey  are 
seen  in  several  Continental  galleries.  Tbe  laat  work 
was  the  chapd  of  the  Cbigi  family,  in  Santa  Maria  del 
Populo,  which  he  left  imfMnfect,  and  it  waa  afterwards 
finished  by  Franasoo  Salviati.  He  died  of  a  fever,  at 
Kirme,  in  1547.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor 
nf  painting  upon  walls  with  nil-color,  and  of  preventing 
the  colon  from  becoming  dark  by  applyiug,  in  the  Brst 
instance,  a  mixture  of  mastic  and  (irecian  futch,  or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  a  plaster  compoeed  of 
quick-lime,  pitch,  and  mastic.  See  HpiHiuer,  Bioff.  Hui, 
of  the  Fine  ^Irfa,  a.  v.;  Oetnenl,  t'aiMttn^  Scalptora, 
A  r^ittelt.  etc^  a.  v. 

Floaa  WfiTkeTBt  a  Roman  CatboUe  congregation, 
founded  in  1631  by  Canfh,  an  Italian  noUeman,  who 
was  for  a  time  a  Jesuit,  was  approved  by  pofie  liregnry 
XV,  and  confirmed  in  1684  by  fMpe  Urban  VIII.  This 
cnngregation  is  governed  by  a  superior  tribunal,  and 
VIIW3  are  taken,  and  tbey  serve  in  rainuons  and  other 
ecclesiastical  functinns  useful  to  the  Church.  Tlieir 
dreaa  is  black  ckith,  like  that  o(  other  ecclewaatica. 


Pious  Worker. 


Pipe,  Ml-sicai,  (bibn,  c*a/iO.  The  Hebrew  word 
Invariably  so  rendered  (1  Sam.x,  5;  1  Kings  i,  40;  laa. 
V.  12;  XXX,  29;  Jer.  xlvlii,  86;  so  also  avXoc,  1  Cor, 
xiv,  7)  is  derived  from  a  root  oignifying  "to  bore,  per- 
forate," and  ie  represented  with  sufficient  correcineaa  by 
the  tjitflish  "pipe"  (or  "flute,"  as  in  the  margiii  "f  1 
Kin^  i,  40).  It  is  one  of  tbe  simplest,  and  therefore 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  of  musical  instruments;  and 
ill  consequence  of  its  simplicity  of  form  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  "  pipe"  of  tbe  Hebrews  did  not  dif- 
fer materiaily  from  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Greeks.  It  is  associated  with  the  labnt  (t^)  as  an 
instrument  of  a  peaceful  and  social  character,  just  as  in 
Shakespeare  (iVucA  Ado,  ii,  3),  "I  have  known  when 
there  was  no  music  with  him  but  the  drum  and  fife, 
and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  labor  and  the  pipe" — 
the  constant  accompaniment  of  merriment  and  festivity 
(Luiie  vii,  82),  and  especially  chanctoistic  of  "  the 
piping  time  of  peace."  Tbe  pipe  and  tabret  were  used 
at  tbe  banqueU  of  tbe  Hcbrawa  (Isa.  v,  12),  and  thnr 


bridal  prooesrions  (Mishna,  ifoia  mriria,  vi,  I),  and  h- 
companied  the  wmpler  religious  service*,  whet 
youDg  prophets,  returning  from  the  high-place,  osgtn 
their  inspiratiou  from  the  taamonr  (I  Sam.  x,  6);  or 
the  pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  the  great  festivals  <>l  ibu 
ritual,  beguiled  the  weariness  of  the  march  with  pudon 
sung  to  the  simple  mu«c  of  the  pipe  (Isa.  xsx,  S). 
When  Solomon  was  proclaimed  king  the  wb<^  peo|^ 
went  up  after  him  to  Uihon,  piping  with  pipes  (I  Kinp 
i,  40).  Tbe  sound  of  the  pipe  was  apparently  a  ui\ 
wailing  note,  which  made  it  appropriate  to  be  ntnl  in 
mourning  and  at  funerals  (Matt,  ix,  28),  and  in  the  li- 
ment  of  tb«  pnpbet  orer  the  deatmction  of  Meab  (Jcr. 
xlviii,  86).  llie  pipe  was  tbe  type  of  perfonicd  vind- 
instruments,  as  the  harp  was  <rf  stringed  instrnmeDli  (1 
Mace  iii,  46),  and  was  even  used  in  the  Temple-ckir, 
as  appears  from  Psa.  Ixxxvii,  7,  where  "  the  fjareti  mi 
instruments"  are  property  "pipers."  Twelve  dsji  in 
the  year,  according  to  the  Mishna  (j4  raol.  ii,  8),  tbe 
pipes  sounded  before  tbe  altar:  at  tbe  sluing  of  the 
First  Passover,  tbe  slaying  of  the  Second  Vtamvta,  ihr 
first  feast-day  of  the  Passover,  the  first  feast-day  of  tbe 
Feast  of  Week^  and  the  eight  days  of  the  FeaKt'of  Tib- 
emscles.  On  the  last-mentioned  occasion  the  rdsying 
on  pipes  accompanied  the  drawing  of  water  froai  tbe 
fountain  of  Siloab  {Suetak,  iv,  1 ;  v,  1)  for  five  and  nx 
days.  The  ;npea  which  were  idayed  before  the  ahsr 
were  of  ned,  and  not  of  copper  or  bronxe,  becaate  the 
former  gave  a  softer  sound.  Of  iheac  there  were  im 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve.  In  later  tiai» 
the  office  of  mourning  at  funerals  became  a  profefwiB. 
and  the  funeral  and  death^bed  were  never  wiihoat  the 
professional  pipers  or  flute-players  (avXqrar-  HsiL  ii. 
28),  a  custom  which  still  exi^  (comp.  Ovid, /'a*',  n, 
660,  "  canlabat  mtestis  tibia  funeribus").  It  wis  in- 
cumbent on  even  the  poorest  Israelite,  at  tbe  death  trf' 
hia  wife,  to  provide  at  least  two  pipers  and  one  wonsa 
to  make  lamentation.    See  Mi'sical  IxsTKuiinm, 

In  the  social  and  festive  life  of  the  Eg>-ptiaBS  ill 
pipe  played  as  prominent  a  part  as  among  the  Hefaren 
*^  While  dinner  was  preparing,  the  party  wa*  enlivtwd 
by  the  sound  of  music;  and  a  band,  oonsisliog  of  the 
harp,  lyre,  guitar,  tambourine,  double  and  single  |■p^ 
flute,  and  other  instruments,  played  the  farorite  sin 
and  songs  of  the  country"  (Wilkinson,  Aik.  Eygft.v, 


Ancient  Egyptian  Pipes:  Fig*,  l,  ^  S,  single  plpst:  i 
doable  pipe. 

I  222).  In  the  different  combinations  of  instmmrati 
{  used  in  Egj-ptian  bands,  we  generally  6im1  eithn  the 
I  double  {Npe  or  the  flute,  and  sometimes  both;  tbe  for- 
mer being  plaj*ed  both  by  men  and  women,  the  Istttf 
exclusively  by  women.  The  Egyptian  single  pipe,  v 
described  by  Wilkinson  (-4iif.  K^fpi.  ii,  308),  ws*  -« 
straight  tube,  without  any  increase  at  the  moutb,  wnl 
when  played  was  held  with  both  hands.  It  wss  <i 
moderate  length,  apparently  not  exceeding  a  foot  and  > 
half,  and  many  have  been  found  much  smaller;  bet 
these  may  have  belonged  to  the  pcaaanta,  without 
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Kng  a  place  among  th«  instninieiito  of  the  Egyptian 
bunt. . .  .  Some  hare  three,  others  four  holes  .  ,  .  an<l 
wot  were  furnished  with  a  small  mouthpiece"  of  reed 
i<r  thick  stravr.  This  instrument  must  have  been  some- 
tbine  like  the  ndg,  or  dervish's  flute,  which  is  described 
liv  Mr.  Ijiiie  (Mod.  Kpt/pf.  vol.  ii,  ch.  v)  as  "a  limple 
ncH,  about  nghtceii  inches  in  length,  seven  eighths  of 
Ml  inch  in  diamet«  at  tba  extionity,  and  three 


Modem  Sgnitian  Pipes : 
FIga.  8,  4,  the  Zumnuira 
<U  111.  long);  S,  mouth- 
piece nfthemtter;  C,  the 
Arijh'HttLH  In.  Inui;): 
ench  in  sections,  A-B,  etc 


■tautCTs  of  an  inch  at  the 
If'wer.  It  is  pierced  with 
six  boles  in  front,  and 
jcrao^jr  with  another 
hole  at  the  back.  ...  In 
■be  hands  of  a  good  per- 
fonner  the  Mctjr  yields  fine, 
Riellaw  tones;  hot  it  re- 
quires much  practice  to 
sound  it  weH."  The 
double  |Hpe,  which  is 
f-wnd  aa  frequently  in 
Egyptian  puntings  as 
the  nngle  one,  "consist- 
•"l  of  two  pipe*,  perhaps 
occasionally  united  lo- 
crtber  by  a  common  mouthpiece,  and  played  each 
>itb  the  correspondinK  hand.  It  was  common  to  the 
lineka  and  other  people,  and.  from  the  mode  of  holding 
u.  received  the  name  of  right  and  left  pipe,  the  tilnn 
■taira  and  rinitra  of  the  Romans;  the  latter  had  but 
fe«  holes,  and.  emitting  a  deep  sound,  served  as  a  bass, 
fbe  other  hail  more  hidet,  and  gave  a  sharp  tone"  (Wil- 
kutfon,  Ane,  Eggpt.  ii,  309,  810).  It  was  played  on 
rbiefly  by  women,  who  danced  as  they  played,  and  is 
DBitatcd  by  the  modem  Eg}'prians  in  their  ztimmdro, 
w  double  reed,  a  rude  Instnineiit,  used  principally  by 
ftamnu  and  camel-drivera  ont  of  doors  (iW.  p.81 1, 812). 
Is  addition  to  these  is  also  (bund  in  the  earliest  sculpt- 
■M  a  kind  of  flute,  held  with  both  hands,  and  somc- 
toaa  ao  kmg  that  the  player  was  obliged  to  stretch  his 
ns  to  tb«ir  full  length  while  playing.  Any  of  the 
■Hmawma  above  described  would  h.ire  been  called  by 
tts  Htfarew*  by  the  general  term  ekMl,  and  it  is  not 
■ywbnMa  that  kbcy  ^^bma  darived  tb«r  knowl- 


edge of  them  from  Egypt.  The  single  pipe  is  sud  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  the  Egyptians  alone,  vlio 
attribute  it  to  Osiris  (Jul.  Foil.  Onomntl.  iv,  10);  and  as 
the  material  of  which  it  was  made  was  the  lotus-wood 
{Ovid,  Fa$t,  iv,  190,"  horrendo  loioa  adunca  sono"),  there 
may  be  some  fiiundation  for  the  conjecture.  Other  ma- 
terials mentioned  by  Julias  Pollux  are  reed,  brass,  box- 
wood, and  horn.  Pliny  (xvi,  66)  adds  silver  ai>d  th« 
boitea  ofaases.  Bartenora,  in  his  note  on  Aradim, 
8,  above  quoted,  identifies  the  ckalU  with  the  French 
ckulumtau,  which  is  the  German  ichalmeie  and  our 
tkawm  or  thalm,  of  which  the  clarionet  is  a  modem 
improvement.  The  shawm,  says  Mr.  Chappell  (/"r^t. 
Mttt.  i,  S5,  note  b),  "was  played  with  a  reed  like  the 
wayte,  or  hautboy,  but  being  a  baas  instrument,  with 
about  the  compass  of  an  octavo,  had  probably  more  the 
tone  of  a  bassoon."  This  can  scarcely  be  correct,  at 
Drayton's  expression, "  tlie  shrUlat  shawm"  (/WyoA  iv, 
366),  would  be  inappropriate.— Smith,  s.  v.  As  among 
the  Greeks,  Komans,  and  the  modem  Arabs  (see  Nie- 
buhr,  Reit,  i,  180,  where  cuts  are  given),  so  probably 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  there  were  several  kinds  ot 
[Hpe,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  number  of  holes. 
(See  Joseph.  War,  iti,  9,  fi;  Pliny,  x,  60;  Dougb- 
tai  A  naL  ii,  12 ;  Altmann,  in  Tempe  IMo.  ii,  609  sq.) 
Yet  we  must  not  call  to  mind  the  completeness  of  mod- 
em pipes  and  flutes,  obtained  by  keys,  etc.  See  esp. 
Meiintius,  De  tibii$  coiiectand.  in  Ugolino,  Thaam;  vol. 
xxxii;  Bartholin,  De  (t&ns  rtt.  BA.  8  (Amaterd.  1679). 
See  Flutk. 

Pipe,  Hydraulic.  There  are  three  Hebrew  words 
BO  rendered :  n^^1l3  (muttaiah,  Zecb.  iv,  2,  something 
calf,  as  rendered  2  Chron.  iv,  8) ;  3^3  {ne'keb,  prob.  a 
bezel  or  cavity,  Ezek.  xxviii,  18);  and  "^HSX  {itantdr, 
aftifte,  Zech.iv,  12;  whmce  KaviapogtCanlAarut). 

Pipe,  John  a  Wesleyan  minister,  was  bom  tn 
the  last  half  of  the  18th  century.  lie  was  convened 
when  but  a  boy.  He  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in 
1790,  and  for  thirty-flve  years  labored  most  successfully 
fur  the  Gospel  cause.  He  was  generally  employed  in 
the  most  populous  parts  of  the  Aitish  kingdom,  and 
was  much  beloved  hy  the  people  tn  whom  he  preached. 
He  died  July  21,  1835.  "His  ministry  was  faithful, 
lively,  and  lealous,  and  his  spirit  affectionate,  cheerful, 
and  devout." —  iVetleyan  Meth,  Mag.  1835,  p.  723. 

Piper  (Rev.  xviii,  22).    See  Mikstrel;  Pipe. 

Pipher,  William  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  August  28, 1817,  in  Hop- 
kinston,  N.  H.  In  1887  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  en- 
tered a  school  in  the  Iowa  of  Ebenezer,  near  Jackson- 
ville. He  was  converted  Aug.  6,  1888,  uid  believing 
that  he  waa  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghoat  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  obtrined  license  Aug.  14, 1841.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  he  joineti  the  Illinois  Conference,  and 
waa  appointed  to  the  Rushville  Circuit;  in  1842  was 
sent  to  Carthage;  in  1848  he  was  appointed  to  Pulaski ; 
in  1844  was  reappointed  to  Rushville ;  in  1845  to  Mount 
Sterling;  iu  1846  to  Lawiencevillc ;  in  1647  to  Hilla- 
borough;  in  1848  was  ordained  elder;  and  from  1848 
to  1850  held  a  local  rela^on.  In  1861  he  was  readmit- 
ted to  the  Conference,  and  reappointed  to  Pulaski;  in 
1862  to  Havanna;  in  1863  to  Athens;  in  1864  to  Ed- 
gar ;  in  1866,  his  health  not  being  very  good,  he  took  a 
transfer  to  Kansas,  which  at  that  time  was  just  open- 
ing for  settlemenL  His  first  appointment  was  Topeka 
Circuit,  where  he  labored  with  great  accepubility,  and 
laid  foundations  upon  which  others  have  since  largely 
builu  In  1867  be  was  sent  to  Big  Springs  Circuit, 
where  he  <Ud  a  good  work,  organized  dataes  and  Sun- 
day-schools, attending  to  all  the  duties  of  a  Methodist 
preacher.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  to  the  Auburn 
and  Tecumaeh  Circuit,  where  he  labored  the  eariier 
half  of  the  year  with  some  success ;  but  the  long  rides 
between  appointmenta,  the  many  exposares  to  alonns, 
awtmmins  awoUen  ■tnaoi^^^  ^#0^^^ 
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tions  as  new  wtUements  often  afford,  ind  sometimes ' /tarVifiH  Minorvm  rrgmlam  ac  KoiHi  Frtaciaei  Mo- 


wandering  over  the  wide  prairies  until  morning,  broke 
him  down  completely,  and  at  the  Conference  in  1859  he 
took  a  Buperanii listed  relation,  after  which  he  residetl 

•t  Baldwin  Citv,  Kansas,  bi^sbly  respected  and  most  frti/rum  Muiorum  r^MtarU  o&Krmmrm,  etb,  drteriftia 
beloved  by  ihon  who  knew  bin  best.  He  died  there  (Touinon,  1610  and  1612,  8vo).  Claude  l*iq\»et  Wft, 
Mayl&,ltl69;  See  Jfmitef  ^<4iimafC(n/eraiice«,1870,  amooK  other  mutuscrqrta^  a  life  of  pofM  OciDent  IT. 


menium  (Lyons,  1597,  8to),  It  contains  a  life  of  ih« 
founder,  and  a  catak^pie  of  the  distinguished  men  of  bii 
order:  —  Provmeia  S.  Bomapemtmrtt,  sen  BMrgmUtt, 


PlpUlaa, «  name  given  to  tbe  Flemiab  Albigenses 
(■ee  Ekbert,  Adv.  Catkar.  in  BOL  Max.  Lvgd.  xxiii, 
601).   See  AiJiifnKBica. 

Pipping.  Hbnri,  a  German  theologian  and  biogra- 
pher, was  bum  at  Leipsic  in  1670.  He  discharged,  from 
the  year  1693,  several  ecclesiastical  functions  at  the 
church  of  San  Thomas  at  Leipsic,  and  became  in  170H 

preacher  at  the  court  of  Dresden,  Pipping  died  in  1722.  '  Aeet ;  Sept,  ^tlwi;  v.  r.  Alex,  ^tpudfj,  Vulg.  rhanm). 
He  wrote  Arcanee  BUtliotkeca  Tkoma  lAptimsU  tacnt  I  the  Amortfish  king  of  Jarmuth  at  the  lime  of  Jo»)iui'i 
(Leipsic,  17S0,  Svo)  :—Sactr  decadam  itpttnaritu  tmmf  '  conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh,  x,  8).  H.C.cir.  1618.  With 
rtost  tkeotogorum  noUra  eelaU  ciarunmorum  earAtbnw  his  fwir  confederates  he  was  defeated  in  ibe  great  bat- 
(ilud.  1705,  2  vols.  8to),  ftdtowed  bp  «  Triat  dtcaiiam  tie  before  tiibeon,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  tbe  care  at 
(ibid.  1707,  8to): — Semieaituria  Biographiea  ttkdti  Makkedah,  the  entrance  to  which  was  closed  In- Josbaa's 
(ibid.  1709, 8ro)  i—Sytdagina  dSMtertatioKiiM  (,il»d.  1708  command.    At  the  close  of  the  long  day's  slaugfaltr 


Hoefer,  A'ovv.  iCtty.  Giminde,  xl,  298. 

Pi'n  (n«j>a),  a  name  found  in  the  apocryphal  ac- 
count of  the  family-heads  wbo  retomed  from  the  Cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel  (1  Esdr,  t,  19);  but  not  con- 
uined  in  the  parallel  Heb.  texu  (Ezra  ii.  Nth.  tii, 
29),  and  evidently  originating  from  a  npetilion  at  the 
name  Caphira  preceding. 

Fi'ram  (Heb.  Piram',  CK"^!!,  liix  a  vild  an.  L  e. 


tnd  1728, 8vo). 

Piqnapus  is  tbe  name  of  a  French  reformed  order 
of  Franciscans,  which  was  oi^anized  by  father  Vincent 
llaseart,  a  Parisian,  in  1598.  They  built  tbeir  firet 
convent  between  Paris  and  Pont(HBe,and  tbe  second  at 
the  place  called  Piqu^wz,  where  tbey  finally  made 
their  headquarters,  and  obtained  the  name  by  which 
tbey  are  generally  known.  The  strength  of  the  order 
confined  to  France  is  remarkable.  They  have  a  bouse 
■t  Rome,  but  it  is  the  only  one  sanctiuncil  nut»idc  of 
France,  as  pope  Paul  T,  who  gave  authority  for  the 
order  in  1620,  so  conditioned.  Their  dress  it  a  black 
coat,  and  a  round  hood  with  scapulaiy.  They  wear 
•■Ddal8,and  shave  like  the  Capuchin  monks. 


Houk  of  the  Plqaepna  Order. 

piquet  (nr  Picqnet),  Ci^AtniE,  a  French  monnstic. 
was  bom  at  Uijnn  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, lie  joined  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  became  the 
abbot  ofthU  order  at  Chnlons-sur-Seone  and  at  Kome- 
nay<  He  was  also  profcsmr  of  philooophy.  He  died 
after  1621.    He  left  Comtnentaria  svper  graHffrlieam 


and  pursuit,  the  tive  kings  were  brought  fmm  their 
hiding-place,  and  hanged  upon  lire  trees  (ill  luawt. 
when  their  bodies  were  uken  down  and  cast  uuo  Ibe 
cave  "  wherein  th^  bad  been  bid"  (Joofa.  x,  27}.,— 
Smith.   See  jAitHtTrii. 

Flr'atlion  {litb.PimthoH,  ''tri;'^B,GcMn.j>rvK«- 
;  FUrst,  n  cifji  or  arfk;  Sept.  ^apa^mv,  v.  r.  fepo* 
and  ^pa^wv),  tbe  name  of  one  or  two  places  m 
Palestine.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Judges  that  "  Abdra 
the  son  of  Hillel,  a  PirafAoinff,  judged  Israel, . . .  imi 
was  buried  in  Piratkom,  in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  in  the 
mount  of  the  Amalekites"  (xii,  IS,  15).  l*he  ciiy  it 
not  again  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  but  among  Dsrul'i 
mighty  men  was  "  Bciuiiah  tke  PiralhonUt,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ephraim"  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  14 ;  xi,  81 ;  2  iwin. 
xxiii,  80).  The  city  of  Pirathon  was  tberefim  rits- 
Bted  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  and  among  the  moun- 
tains, apparently  where  a  colony  of  the  iranderiiuc 
Amalekites  had  settleiL  Jerome  mentions  iKJhumiHi. 
B.  V,  Fraaton),  but  does  luit  appear  tn  have  known  stir- 
thing  of  tU  It  is  mentioned,  however,  by  the  accuni« 
old  traveller  bap-Parehi  as  Mng  abnut  two  houn  wnt 
of  Shechem,  and  called  Frr'ata  (Aahcr's  Bntjawm  <>/ 
Tud.  ii,  426).  About  six  miles  W.S.W.  of  Nibalw, 
upon  the  summit  of  a  tell  among  low  bills,  still  dtiid* 
the  little  village  of  Ffr'atu,  which  is  doubtless  iden- 
tical with  the  ancient  I'iratbon  (Kubinson,  B9>,  Rf*.  iti. 
134).  According  to  Schwarz  {Palnf.  p.  1 51),  it  is  iden- 
tified hy  Aslori  with  the  modem  viUage  Prrika,aa  tbr 
mountain  of  Ainalek,  five  English  milea  west  of  She- 
chem, doubtleaa  referring  lo  tbe  same  place. 

Joaepbiis  mentions  a  Pkaralkan  (^opaSMv),  gmi^ 
ing  it  between  Timnah  and  Tekoa  {Atd.  xiii,l,8);  and 
the  same  name  occurs  in  1  Hacc.  ix,  M  (^pa^m.<. 
among  the  towns  whose  rained  fortifications  were  re- 
stored by  Bacchides,  in  his  campaign  against  tbe  Jews: 
but  it  could  scarcely  have  been  identical  wttb  tbe  rin- 
thon  of  Ephraim,  though  tbe  names  are  the  same.  Thi* 
city  was  pndtably  situated  somewhere  in  tbe  wiUnnns 
of  'Judab;  but  the  nte  has  not  been  diioovered.  See 

PiRATHOXmt. 

Pir'athonlta  (Heb.  Piratktmi',  yiVS'^  and 
I  ^Srrna.  from  PinOkoa;  Sept.  ^paAmvirtn; 
iuivn,  or  tK  ^npo^wv),  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Pin- 
Ihon  (q.  v.) ;  the  epithet  of  the  judge  Abdon  (Jud^  xii, 
IS,  I.')). and  of  two  of  David's  officers,  namely,  Benaish. 
captain  of  the  eleventh  army  contingent  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
14),  and  a  member  of  the  royal  guard  {1  Chron.  xi,81>- 

Plrie,  Alkxakdkr,  a  Scotch  divine,  flourished  near 
the  opening  of  the  present  ccntnry.  His  ecdesiarticsl 
connection  waa  first  with  tbe  Antibuighers,  then  with, 
the  Kelief  Synod,  and  fln^  he  jo'ined  tbe  Imtrpen- 
denta.   He  died^  st JifowliMnimm^u  UOL  His 
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mho,  coBeetod  md  pablishcd  after  hit  death  (Edinb. 

6  rola.  12iim>),  contain  various  treatises,  relating 
ti>  tbe  Jews,  to  the  primitive  condition  of  man,  on  dif- 
fifolt  paanges  uT  Scripture,  on  baptism  and  tbe  cove- 
wit  of  Sinn,  and  a  dinertatioD  on  Hebrew  roots.  On 
sU  thm  to|Moa  be  has  many  ftodful  tnd  Twcmaiy  q»ec- 
slatiaai^  and  it  ia  to  be  rq;retted  Uiat  a  mind  ao  capa- 
ble and  a  life  ao  industrious  was  spent  so  lai;gely  on  tri- 
fles, or  things  of  a  fanciful  nature.  His  coDtroveiaial 
ponphlets  are  prixcd  because  they  exhibit  his  religious 
mndifieatioaa. 

Pillt,  a  eemnony  among  tbe  Buddhists  of  Ceylon, 
rhicb  coonsts  iq  reading  certain  portions  of  the  Bant, 
ht  ibc  purpose  of  appeasing  the  dmnoiu  called  Takat, 
fan  whom  all  the  afBittiotu  of  men  an  supposed  to 
pmeeed.  Thia  eerefnony,  which  ia  tbe  only  one  that 
pruTeisea  to  be  iuictioDed  by  Qotama  Buddha,  b  thtu 
JvMfibcd     Mr.  Spenee  Uudy  in  his  Eattem  Mono- 

"Abopt  sanaet  numbers  of  persons  srrlved  from  dlffer- 
«ot  qufter*,  the  greater  pn>purtluu  nfwtaiim  were  wum- 
n,brlu^DE  wiih  tbem  cocoa uul-<the Us  and  oil,  to  be  pre- 
waied  u  otbrtogs.  As  dtirkness  came  on  the  shells  were 
pbced  Id  oicbe)i  in  tbe  wall  uftbe  court  by  which  the 
vlbtoaUsurroaiided :  and  bj  the  aid  of  tbeuU  sod  a  Ut- 
ile eotlon  thev  were  soon  convened  InUi  lamps,  Tbe 
smoDd  the  bA-irre  wne  similarly  Illuminated ;  ns 
Dunj  «f  the  people  hud  bronKht  torches,  ciiropoKd  of 
Mtloo  and  re<luona  snb«Uinre»,  the  whule  of  the  sacred 
tBchwore  was  In  a  Maze  of  light.  Tbe  gay  attire  and 
merrj  cnnBlriisnce*  "f  ihe  vnrfons  Emnps  tbnt  were  «eii 
In  eitrj  direction  gnve  evlrlence  iiist,  however  sulemo 
ibe  profMMd  ol^ect  for  which  tbey  were  asfembled  to- 
»\ktt.  It  was  r^ardvU  hy  till  as  a  tltiie  >>f  relaxation  aud 
fc^ilriij.  Iiide^,  the  yrnnd  canse  of  the  popnlarliy  of 
t)it>  and  almllar  gaiherir^  Is  that  they  are  the  ontj  occa- 
itiia,  siarrlaxe  feotivals  excepted,  upon  which  the  yoniig 
people  can  see  and  be  seen,  or  n|K>n  which  they  can  tbn>w 
<4tb«  rEicrre  and  restmiat  It  Is  their  ciiKti>ro  to  oltserve 
i»  rbc  orrflnsrj  routine  of  socletv  Intercourse.  The  fer- 
tIm  MnilDiie*  during  ihe  seven  nays,  n  pre|iAnitiir.<r  cere- 
»ny  brini:  held  on  the  evening  of  the  second  Any.  The 
«<<idce  la  which  )i  la  condnclM  ia  tbe  piime  as'that  In 
«ticb  ibe  Bnna  Is  rend  upon  other  occasions.  A  relic  of 
Bsihj.  riieliH>ed  In  a  casket.  Is  placed  upon  the  platform 
tnatA  fiir  tbe  purpose;  and  the  presence  of  this  relic  U 
Mpn>«ed  to  give  the  same  efllcacy  to  tbe  pruceedlnes 
u  It  tbe  great  sam  were  persnnnltj  there.  For  the 
priews  wbo  are  to  ofilelste  another  platform  U  prepared : 
ud  at  the  conclusion  of  Ihe  preparatory  service  a  i^scred 
lb  rend,  called  theplrit  iifiU,  U  fastened  round  the  inierior 
Ibe  bslldinK.  the  end  of  which,  nfler  helog  fsfieued  to 
tbe  mdlDK-plut  A>rm,  is  placed  uearibe  relic  At  such  times 
■•llMwbtile  ofihe  priests  who  are  present  areengogetlin 
eb4atln2  tbe  rbnrna  the  cord  h  untwined,  and  ench  priest 
Kkv  biild  of  It,  tbn*  maklnK  the  commnDlcntlnn  com- 
plete between  each  of  the  nffl'^a ting  priests,  the  relic,  and 
'be  Istsrior  walla  of  the  building.  From  the  commence- 
ncnt  of  the  service  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
■Dtll  Its  condnslon  on  the  evening  of  tbe  seventh  day, 
^  KsdlBg-platform  Is  nev^r  to  be  vsroted  day  or  night. 
far  Ibis  resson,  wben  the  iwo  ofBciatlng  pri«sts  are  to  he 
raUered  bj  oibcrs,  one  contluues  sitUog  aud  reading 
•htle  the  other  gives  h!»  sent  to  bis  successor,  and  tbe 
'eniod  priest  Ai<**  not  -fleet  bis  eacbange  until  the  new 
«ee has eommenreit  rei^ini;.  In  tbe  same  way,  from  the 
■xnlsg  of  Ihe  *ec»»'1  day  till  the  morning  of  the  sev- 
*stb  day,  Ibe  reading  la  cuntlnned  day  and  night,  wlih- 
luiennlaslon.  Not  fewer  than  twelve,  and  In  general 
t**nty-(inr,  priesta  ve  In  attendance,  two  of  whom  are 
("WSBtly  oftclatlng.  As  they  are  relieved  every  two 
iMn,  escb  prieel  has  ut  oOciate  two  hoars  out  of  the 
tvteiy-fuur.  In  addliion  lo  tbls,Bll  Ihe  prletU  engnged 
lo  Ibe  (eremony  are  oillecled  Ibree  limes  In  esch  dsy: 
Htitfasrlae,  at  mid-day,  aod  at  snoset,  when  they  chntil 
'Btkiirwihe'bree  principal  dlsconrsea  of  the  plrit,cHlied 
^'^ys'ilvely  MangalH,  Rataus,  and  Karanlya,  wltb  a  short 
*t»«Vio  of  Ter>ea  from  other  source*.  After  thl"  the 
I*  coniinned  till  the  series  of  dlsconrsex  have 
w«  rtsd  ihroosh,  when  they  are  begun  SKnli),  no  other 
'»«  ibuM  In  the  Ural  series  being  read  nntll  the  sixth 
■".•ben  a  new  *eHes  Is  commenced.  On  the  mnnilng 
'ibn^veuih  day  a  irrand  procession  Is  formed  of  armed 
iMrBted  men,  and  a  perann  ts  nnpnlnled  to  offlclaie 
*• 'Iwd^wad-ataya,  or  messenger  of  the  Kods.  This  com- 
JJ^L'^'b  a  few  of  the  priests,  proceeds  to  some  place 
tba  gods  are  snppoeed  to  reside.  Inviting  them  to 
•**  prior  to  the  couclnalon  of  the  servlre.  ihnt  they 
Wpsnaka  of  lu  henellls.  Until  the  mecKencer  nnil 
PMsoclataa  retnm  tbe  oOdatlng priesra  remain  tented, 
PIbs  raadtBg  is  siispMi4«l.  At  tlie  festivnl  I  tiuemled 
2*snsmac  was  tatl^Mtd  with  givat  siate,  nml  snl- 
y — >tWd  h  liflii*  mmjtn  (Mka  hto  Appeamnce  the 
lliil.  0>^BlM»riMtahavtui[pruchiiiDed 


that  (he  varloaa  orders  of  gods  and  dnmnns  were  invited 
to  be  present,  tba  measen).'er  replied  ibat  he  had  been  de- 
puted by  anch  and  each  deities,  repeating  their  names, 
10  say  that  they  would  atteud.  The  threefold  protective 
formnlary,  which  rmva  parts  of  the  redtatlim,waa  spoken 
by  all  present  In  graDO  cbonn.  In  tbe  nldst  of  much 
that  Is  snperstltions  In  praMke  or  ntterty  erroDeone  In 
duciriiie,  there  la  some  advice  repeated  of  an  excellent 
leudeucy ;  but  tbe  whole  ceremony  being  conducted  In  a 
language  that  the  people  do  not  andersland,  do  beneficial 
result  can  be  produced  by  Its  pertbrmance." 

Such  is  the  ceremony  attending  tbe  reading  of  the  rit- 
ual of  priestly  exorcism.  This  ritual  is  called  finuana 
pota.  It  is  written  in  the  Pali  language,  and  consists 
of  extracts  from  the  Mcred  bot^  the  recital  of  wbicb, 
accompanied  with  certain  attendint  ceremonies,  is  in- 
tended  to  ward  off  evil  and  to  bring  proeperity, 

Pirke  A  both.  i.  e.  cc^nta  patrum  <P^B,  a  dtap- 
(er),  or  aayinga  of  the  fatben,  is  the  nime  of  a  tnct  of  Uie 
Mithux  (if.  v.),  and  ctmrisu  of  five  chapters  of  chrono> 
It^ically  regulated  gnomes  fVom  tbe  teachers  of  Israel 
who  flourished  within  450  years.  They  were  in  all 
ages  highly  esteemed  for  tbeir  moral  character,  but  in 
modem  times,  when  a  greater  interest  in  Jewish  history 
awoke,  they  also  experienced  greater  attention  on  ac- 
count of  their  historical  value.  The  Pirke  Abofh  was 
especially  used  by  Fraiikel  fur  solving  some  historical 
problems,  and  sevtnl  after  him  found  in  them  aourcea 
for  chronological  suggestions.  A  very  ingenious  spec- 
ulstion  about  the  first  chapter  of  the  Pirke  Abalh  is 
brought  forward  by  rabbi  Bloch,  He  asserts  that  iu 
sentences  and  rules  of  life  were  pronounced  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  solemn  dispensing  of  the  Semickn,  "  the 
ordination  and  authorization  to  the  office  of  rabbi  and 
judge,"  given  to  the  disciples  as  rules  of  life  in  oflke. 
With  such  sentence  the  tescher  discharged  his  disciple, 
who  was  prepared  to  enter  an  independent  calling.  The 
first  chapter  gives  us  the  chain  of  tradition,  how  the 
law  was  delivered  from  generation  tn  generation.  When 
the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  said,  "  Be  deliberate  in 
judgment,  train  up  many  disciples,  and  malie  a  fence 
for  the  law,"  they  oould  not  hare  intended  for  every 
man  and  for  every  opportunity,  but  Just  for  such  disd- 
ples  to  whom  they  dispensed  Semirka.  When  Judah 
ibn-Tabia  tanght  (ver.  M),  "  Consider  not  thyself  like  a 
chief-justice,  and  when  parties  are  bef()re  thee  in  Judg- 
ment, consider  both  as  gnilty;  but  when  they  are  de- 
parted from  thee,  consider  them  both  as  innocent,  if 
they  iKquicsced  in  the  sentence;"  or  if  Abtalyon  im- 
preaaed  the  sages  to  be  cautious  of  their  words  (ver,  11), 
etc  it  appears  clearly  that  tbey  merely  addressed  per- 
sons who  have  charge  of  judgments  and  of  the  ch«r. 
Verse  IS,  which  Is  taught  in  the  name  of  Hillcl,  ex- 
presses genuine  Shamaic  rigor,  and  only  the  suppoM- 
lions  that  lliese  precepts  are  directed  to  disciples  will 
somewhat  explain  their  rigidness.  Especially  verse  S 
gains  cleamesB,  which  reports  tbe  sentence  of  Antigonoe 
of  Soeho :  "  Be  not  like  servants  who  serve  their  master 
for  the  sake  of  receiving  reward,  but  be  like  servanta 
who  serve  without  the  condition  to  receive  reward,  and 
let  the  fear  of  heaven  be  upon  you."  According  to 
the  common  conception,  tbe  last  sentence  could  not 
be  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  foregoing. 
Clearly  Antigonos  intended  to  say  something  else  than 
what  his  expounders  impute  to  him.  By  S^B  he  de- 
cidedly understood  earthly  reward,  and  addressetl  his 
disciples  to  exercise  their  offices  as  teacher  and  judge 
not  with  a  view  to  reward,  but  for  the  office'  sake,  and 
"The  fear  of  heaven  be  upon  you"  cumpletea  the  ad- 
vice. The  chapters  following  contain  rules  of  life  for 
"every  man"  (OIWl  lb  lia-TT). 

When  tbe  extemporaneous  discourses  were  snspoided 
in  the  qrnagngue  by  the  reading  of  the  Haggadak  (q.  v.), 
etc,  it  became  the  custom  to  read  in  the  Sabbath  after* 
noun  service  a  chapter  of  the  A  boih  (Zunz,  Gotte»dietutL 
Vortrapr  dtr  Judm,  p,  424),  and  this  still  continues  the 
practice  in  roanv  countries  (Bodenscbsta,. ATtrcU.  l>r. 
/oMHiv  drr  Adn.  H,  151  •q.)tjg,?9e6§p4Bi|»GP0gM 
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the  Aboth  only  on  tbe  six  Sabbtths  between  Pumver 
and  Pentecoac  The  Prmyer-booka  have  the  Aboth  al- 
ways as  an  appendix,  A  separate  critical  edition,  with 
Oeiman  tniwbtion,  wh  pnpand  by  rabbi  Caro,  under 
tbe  Utle  Miackath  SduUAatk  (KrMoebin.  1847).  See 
Talmito.  (J.H.W.) 

PtrUwimer,  Wilibalu,  a  edebrtted  tierman  hu- 
manist, was  boni  at  EichatJtdt,  Dec  &,  U70,  of  an  old 
patrician  Noremberg  family.  He  enjoyed  a  most  re- 
fined education ;  be  was  at  tbe  age  of  eighteen  intro- 
duced to  tbe  court  of  the  bishop  of  Eichatftdt,  where  he 
■oon  became  proficient  in  every  kind  of  knightly  purBuit, 
and  carefully  oiliivated  his  fine  native  talent  for  music. 
Though  iniemipted  by  several  military  expediUoDS,  his 
literar}-  Btudie«>,  in  which  he  was  guided  fay  Georges  von 
Tegen  and  the  canon  Adelmann,  were  not  neglected. 
In  1490  he  went  to  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he 
studied  jurispnidence,  and  got  familiar  with  the  Greek 
language,  in  which  he  was  taught  by  Husurus.  Three 
yean  afterwards  be  completed  hia  study  of  jurispru- 
dence at  Pavia,  under  Maino,  Lancelot,  and  Philip  De- 
dus.  At  his  return  to  Nuremberg,  1497,  be  married 
Crescenlia  Rietter,  whose  influential  family  soon  opened 
to  him  the  doors  of  the  senate.  This  assembly  soon  ac- 
knowledged his  merit,  and,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  in- 
trusted him  with  several  important  negotiations.  In 
1499  he  obtained  tbe  command  of  tbe  contingent  sent 
by  the  city  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I  against  the 
Swiss  cantons,  when  his  Mlliant  conduct  during  this 
campaign,  of  which  he  afterwards  published  an  account, 
won  him  the  favor  of  tbe  sovereign,  who  made  him  his 
counsellor.  Disgusted  by  the  envious  attacks  of  which 
the  imperial  favor  was  fruitful,  he  resigned  in  loOl  his 
functions  an  senator,  but  resumed  them  three  years  af- 
terwards, when  he  was  again  intnwted  with  the  most 
delicate  Degotiation^  tiis  amiable  disposition  and  per- 
■nasive  eloquence  fitting  him  especisUy  for  this  kind 
ofaffiiirs.  In  1511  or  Idl'i  he  was  sent  as  deputy  to  the 
dieu  of  Treves  and  Cologne.  In  1522  Pirkheimer  re- 
tired into  private  life,  devoting  himself  to  study,  and 
encouraging  with  all  his  power  throughout  Germany 
the  cultivation  of  literature  snd  science.  His  library, 
rich  in  rare  manuscripts,  was  at  the  disposition  of  the 
public;  his  opulent  mansion  became  the  favorite  resort 
of  a  chosen  phalanx  of  literati,  aitiata^  and  other  per- 
sons of  merit.  He  helped  many  a  poor  savant  with  bis 
purse  and  his  influence.  He  entertained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Erasmus,  Conrad  Cettes,  Reuchlin,  Tritheme, 
Albert  DUrer,  Pico  de  la  Mirandola,  etc  Unfortunately 
the  greater  part  of  his  correspondence  is  lust ;  but  what 
remains  of  it  proves  tbe  trutb  of  the  wonls  of  Cochlnus 
in  a  letter  to  nrkheimer,  **  Eo  enim  bactenus  in  erudi- 
tos  fhisti  animu,  ut  commimi  stndiosorum  judicio  habitus 
fueris  et  literarum  decus  et  eruditionis  varin  atque  adeo 
omnigente  princeps."  After  greatly  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  of  Nuremberg,  be  made  that  city 
one  of  the  most  active  centres  of  iutellectual  culture. 
Hutten  likens  his  influence  to  that  of  Erasmus  and 
Kcuchlin.  His  predilection  for  tbe  classical,  especially 
for  the  Greek  writers,  some  of  which  he  translated  into 
Latin  and  German,  did  not  lessen  his  interest  for  the 
histoiyofbisown  country.  Some  parts  of  it  he  treated 
with  a  judicious  criticism  remarkable  for  that  time. 
He  also  endeavored  to  encourage  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  of  astronomy,  and  finally  took  a  most  lively 
interent  in  all  attempts  made  to  reform  the  Church  and 
its  discipline,  writing  against  the  degenerated  scholas- 
tic^ and  taking  the  part  <tf  Reuchlin  against  his  perse- 
cvtors  in  an  eloquent  pamphlet.  He  at  first  enlisted 
among  tbe  partisans  of  Luther,  but  soon  changed  his 
mind,  being,  like  Erasmus,  fearful  lest  the  success  of 
reformation  might  prove  obnoxious  to  his  favorite  pur- 
suits. He  died  at  Nuremberg  Dec  22, 1630.  His  works 
are  Ecciui  dedotaivt  (1520, 4to),  under  the  pseudonym 
of  T.  Fr.  Cottalambcrgius : — Apologia  sru  lavi  poda- 
grm  (Nuremk  1522,  4to;  Strasb.  1529,  1570;  Ambe^;, 
1004,  1611,  4lo) ;  this  huntonma  pamphlet  was  tnun- 


latfld  into  German  (Nnremb.  1881,  8vo):  — /)e  nn 
Ciritli  came,  ad  (Eeoiampadtum  mpotuio  (ibid,  litt, 
8vo) ;  followed  by  a  second  answer,  and  a  pamphlet  witli 
the  title  De  eomntiU  wKmacki  ittiuM  fm  (Ecoiitwtpadmt 
mtncmpahtr  (1527, 8vo) : — Germmia  ex  varii$  Seriptori- 
huB  perbrerit  explicatio  (ibid.  1580, 1582, 8va)  i—Prim' 
n(MiWMtiKinwiiBj(Mui/M> (Tubing.  1588;  Nurcmb.  1541, 
4td):~TraMtalumM  of  »nrral  Ojni$cvUi  of  Plttmvi, 
LueioHy  St.  NiUtt,  St.  Gregory  Nazitmte»M»,  etc  The 
complete  works  of  Pirkheimer  have  been  collected  \n 
Goldast  (Frankf,  1610,  foL) ;  among  tliem  we  find  print- 
ed for  tbe  first  time  his  BeUum  Sititeiue  teu  Hrkefi- 
am  amu  1490,  translated  into  German  by  Hunch,  wbo 
added  thereto  a  Ufe  of  tbe  author  tNurerofai  im\ 
Pirkheimer  gave  the  first  edition  of  Fulgratias  (itnd. 
1519, 8vo) ;  he  also  wrote  the  text  to  tbe  si^diil  wood- 
cuts of  Albert  DUrer's  Trittmpkul  Chariot  ttftkt  Ewtper- 
or  MaximUiam.  Some  of  his  letters  are  to  be  foiind  in 
Strobel's  BntrSye  and  Miteeikaiea,  in  Waldau's  BtHrigt. 
and  other  collections. 

His  sister,  Ckarittu  Pirlheimer,  bom  1494,  after  ee- 
Joying  a  most  liberal  education,  entered  very  young  tb« 
monastery  of  Santa  Clara  at  Nuremberg,  of  which  At 
became  abbess  in  1504.  She  read  Greek,  aiul  wrote  ht 
Latin  with  el^nce.  Some  of  her  letters  in  that  kn- 
gnage  to  Erasmus  and  others  have  been  preserved.  She 
died  in  1582.— Hoefer,  A'okt.  Biog.  Geniralt,  ]il,304. 

Plrkillg,  EiiREXRKiCH,  ■  (letman  canonist,  wts  bom 
at  Sigarten,  in  Bavaria,  in  1606.    After  sindying  phi- 
losophy and  jurispnidence  at  Ingtdstadt,  he  entered  tbe 
Jesuitic  order  in  1628,  and  was  a  pwfcasor  of  mmk, 
canon  law,  and  exegesis  in  several  colleges     hn  older. 
Pirking  died  after  167C.    We  have  of  hxm,  Apobfia 
Cmarit,  prvtctpum  CathoHtonm  et  ordinm  rriiffiomrim 
advernt  Balduim  ni/uflonos  (Ingolsladt,  1652,  8ro)  >~- 
De  jurisdidiiMt  proflatomm  H  rtdorutu  epiteopi*  i»fi- 
riorum  (Dilltngen,  1668, 8vo)  t—De  Juritdiclitme 
detegati  (itnd.  1 664, 8vo)  i—J)e  etmK^vtiimbmt  el  eoamh  j 
r«<2me  (ibid.  1666, 8vo):—Ik  raumtialiome  iemjkiam 
(ibid.l667,8vo):— CommeafarfaMi>ec!rrteJm(ibid.l6;i 
8  vols.  foL)  :_/k<  oanomamvrjiSeeaKm  (iWd.  1674-1G<9;  I 
5  vols.  foL ;  Venie*,  1769). 

PinniDitui,  St.,  a  Prankish  ecclesiastic  and  bidMp  | 
of  Melci  (Hetz,  or  Helo  in  St.  Gallen,  or  HedeMwiiD, 
near  Zweibrtlcken,  or  Heaux-on-the-Mame),  carriedlbe  , 
Gospel  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Constance:  and.  i 
pmtieeted  in  his  labors  by  Charles  Martel,  he  (ounikd 
the  monastery  of  Reichenan.    Three  >-ean  afkerwaidii.  : 
however,  he  was  expelled  in  consequence  of  a  nstteail  ' 
rising  of  the  Alemanni  sgainst  the  Prankish  nie,  ud 
he  now  descended  the  Rhine  and  founded  a  number  i 
of  monasteries  (as  Murbach,  Scbwanenbach,  Neoweiltr. 
Scbuttem,  Gengenbacb,  etc),  among  them  Hombsch, 
in  the  diocese  of  Heta,  where  he  died,  Nov.  3, 768,  sftn  ' 
having  met  shortly  before  with  St.  Boniface.   A  grcst  i 
many  Intends  surround  the  life  of  this  servant  of  Onifl,  | 
which,  however,  have  no  historical  basis.  Pirminiiii  u 
said  to  be  the  author  of  LibeUtts  abbnfi$  Pirmimi,  it 
lingulit  lAria  ctmoinnt  Mcarapnt  (the  latter  in  media-  I 
^■al  Latin  meaning  "excerpt"),  printed  in  UlaUllDn, 
Vetera  Analeeta  (Paris,  1728,  fol.),  p.  65-73.  Prt 
Rettberg,  KirthengetHtiehte  DeutMchland*,  ii,  50-58;  Hr- 
fele,  Getehichte  (fa-  EinJ^hrmp  de»  Chrittei^hwm  m 
sadwe^lichen  IhuUchlaitd  (Tubing.  1837);  G.Th.Rwl- 
hard,  AUetle  Getchichte  Bayentt  (Hambiiig.  1841).  ^ 
346,  871,  372;  M.  GHrringer.  Pirmittiiu,  etc  fZwpifc.  | 
1841),  p.  884-407;  Fink,  in  Kper'a  Krni>ff^  Kalt^'A 
1861,  xii,  129-134:  Kurtz,  I^brbvrh  der  Kirehr^t 
vol.  i,  §  78,  p.  I ;  Herzog,  Reat-EmyHopt  a.  v.;  iocher. 
Oflrkrten-Lfz{km,i.v.\  TkeologitiAtM  UmrenfA-Lm- 
bm,  S.V.  (B.P.) 

Pirtia,  Jons.   See  PinuFxaiASS, 

Pirn ena lane,  a  modi«val  sect,  teking  its  mnM 
from  John  Hma  nr  IMmcn^  an  anti-sacentotal 
matic  of  Silesia,  A.D,  tiui    Hts  |mnciples  were  thui4 
common  to  th«^^^^  Googt^"* 
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tr  in  tlw  Bfykards  mod  the  Bretkrm  tt/tke  Frte  Spirit. 
k  ii  thodKlit  pnibable  that  they  weie  in  aome  way  con- 
wKttA  with  the  Slrigotmh  of  Kuiria,  although  the  lat- 
iwMoftg  to  a  roach  more  recent  time.  The  Pinienri- 
■u  legtnled  the  pope  as  Antichrist,  and  were  eapecially 
diiliiqtni«hcil  by  great  hatred  or  the  clergy.  They  dia- 
•ppmed  on  the  Continent  by  mergiog  with  the  Hiua- 
itn.  See  Knaunki,  //ut.  of  Ike  fy/ormatiom  ta  Po- 
i,  56  i  Hafdwick,  But,  ofOi*  Ckmrek  it  Ou  Middle 

PlronulU,  VAOta,  an  Italian  miarionary,  waa  bom 
ia  1391  or  1592  at  Sidemo  (Ulterior  Calabria).  Having 
cnbciecd  the  rale  of  St.  Duminic,  be  devuted  himBelT  to 
pnadiing,  and  was  in  1628  called  to  Rome  to  (each 
|tbik«ophy  in  the  monastery  of  La  Minerva.  Appoinled 
in  1681  director  of  the  misuons  of  Major  Armenia,  be 
■Mceeded  in  gidning  for  the  Catholic  faith  «  number  of 
•ebimtka  and  Eutycbians,  among  the  latter  the  pa- 
tiisrcta*  Cyriac  and  Moyte  III.  In  16S7  he  travelled 
dtroogb  Georgia,  and  was  twice  sent  to  pacify  in  Pulo- 
uts  tin  uneasineaa  caused  by  the  disputes  of  the  Anne- 
uitta.  In  IC42  be  went  to  Persia,  remaining  there  ten 
nan,  and  then  preached  the  Gospel  in  several  parts  of 
India.  In  16M  be  passed  over  to  Africa,  with  a  view 
of  eoaveniog  iulklel%  but  was  captured  by  A^erian  pi- 
raics,  who  kept  hira  prisoner  for  fourteen  inonths.  Ap- 
|WDtcd  archbishop  of  Naschivaa  (1655),  be  governed 
iliai  Amienian  Church  to  the  dooe  of  1664,  when  he 
ns  tnnaferred  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Biaignano,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  died  July  13,  1667,  at  Bi«g- 
nsoo.  lie  left  Thtintlkropologia  (Vienna,  1656,  8vd)  : 
~Apoiagia  de  dmpiid  ntiiura  Ckritti  (ibii.  I65G,  Svo) ; 
sad  HzMn  wofka  never  printed,  aowng  which  we  may 
watioa  a  Vucabulafy  and  a  Gnunmar  of  the  Armenian 
k^M^e.— Hoefer,  A'owr.  Bia^  Cinirak,  zl,  306. 

Pbat,  Gdmoxdr,  a  Fieneh  theologian,  was  bom  Ang. 
tl,  163l,at  Auxerre.  Be  ehoae  the  clerical  career,  and 
hiving  taken  bb  degrees,  the  doctorate  included,  at  the 
Sorboiiiie,  he  became  a  most  successful  professor  of 
DiMtogT.  a  member  of  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Psra,  and  at  Ust  chancellor.  It  was  bis  regular  busi- 
■w*  10  ezanine  the  works  and  tfaesea  nf  tbeotog>'.  He 
isinngaled  Mme.  (iuyon,  and  nndeitook  the  ceusure 
•^kcrdDetriues.  Fenclon  gave  him  his  ExpHcatioit  de 
jfirriwtn  de*  Smut*  to  examine.  He  approved  of  it 
Rntllr,  after  some  small  changes,  going  even  so  far,  it 
u  *sid,  as  to  call  it  a  golden  book;  then,  under  the  in- 
dMDce  of  Buaooet,  he  took  back  his  first  decision,  and 
«iMe  against  the  ErpHealiom  a  censure  which  was 
lifDid  by  Axtj  other  doctors.  He  died  at  I^ria  Aug. 
4,  ITU.  With  tbe  excepUon  of  a  Larin  qteeeh  pro- 
Boanoed  in  1669,  nothing  of  bia  exists  in  print;  but 
"•e  mauoscript  pamphlets  are  mentioned  1^  contem- 
pwiriM. 

A  Jesuit  of  this  name,  ISrot  (Georges),  who  was  bom 
in  1U9  in  the  bishopric  of  Rennes,  is  the  author  of  an 
■*pabgii  det  Camtittf  conlre  U$  CaUmmet  dee  Ja)ue~ 
(I6&7),  a  work  condemned  by  Alexander  VII  and 
wnrsl  iHslnpa.  He  died  Oct.  6, 1660.— Hoefer,  Ifour. 
M9.Cw/«fr,sl,8«l. 

Piu.  a  city  of  Northern  Italy,  tbe  leorat  capiul  of 
Timny,  with  a  popuhtion  of  about  22,000,  ia  noted  in 
'<el«i*ucal  history  as  the  seat  <^  several  important 
IWch  muncili. 

L  The  firvt  coundl  here  {CoHeOiam  PiMonum)  was 
•twoksd  by  pope  Innocent  II  in  1134,  who  presided  at 
■Wkmdufa  birg«  assemUy  <tf  the  biahopa  of  France, 
*!'nmr,  and  Italy.  St.  Bernard  assisted  at  their  de- 
'isntinuL  By  this  body  the  excommunication  of  tbe 
■Ki-pspe  Anadetns  waa  renewed,  together  with  his 
*»«ani   Several  canons  were  publishetL 

^IHitcts  ibat  priesU  shall  be  sepnrsted  Tttm  tbelr 
.  ftn>  '*A  OKo*  from  tbelr  pretended  bnsbsnds;  and 

MtanrtlM  pot  to  pensucs. 
■  aoder  twin  of  ezeommnnlcatlon,  to  vtolate 

,  W«Many«rncbareharebiueb7ard. 
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II.  But  far  more  important  was  the  coundl  oonvetied 
here  March  26, 1409.  Its  object  was  the  conciliation  of 
the  pope  and  anri-pope,  and  tbe  ending  of  so  dangerous 
a  acbism  as  then  existed.  It  was  proposed  to  judge  be- 
tween the  two  competitors  for  tbe  papacy,  and  elect  one 
of  th«n  to  tbe  throne,  or  set  both  aside  and  choose  a 
third  party.  Tbe  council  was  called  under  tbe  protec- 
tion of  king  Charies  VI  of  France,  and  was  attended  by 
the  cardinals  of  both  rivals  to  tbe  papal  ehair — Boia- 
dict  XIII  (q.  V.)  and  Gregory  XII  (<j.  v.).  Benedict, 
by  the  advice  of  several  bishops,  sent  seven  legatee  to 
tbe  council ;  but  Gregory,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to 
appear  either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  although  sum- 
mooed  in  due  form.  Tbe  assembly  was  one  of  the  roost 
august  and  numerotu  ever  seen  in  the  Church:  then 
were  present  22  cardinals;  tbe  Latin  patriarchs  of  A1- 
exandria  (Simon),  Antioch  (Wenceslaiis),  Jerusalem 
(Hugo),  and  Grade  (Francis  Lsudo);  12  archbishops  were 
present  in  person,  and  14  by  their  proctors;  80  bishops, 
and  the  proctoni  of  102  absent;  87  abbots,  and  the  proc- 
tors of  200  others;  besides  priors;  generals  of  onlers; 
tbe  grand-master  of  Rhodes,  with  16  commanders ;  the 
prior-general  of  tbe  Knights  of  tbe  Holy  Sepulchre; 
the  deputy  of  tbe  grand-master  and  Kiiighu  of  tba 
Teutonic  Order;  the  deputieaof  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  Paris,  Florence,  Cracow  lYieiina,  Prague, 
and  many  others;  more  than  800  doctors  in  theolugy; 
and  ambassadors  from  the  kings  of  England,  France, 
Portugal,  Bohemia,  Sicily,  Poluid,  aud  Gypnia;  from 
tbe  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Brabant,  etc. 

The  follnwing  was  the  action  of  each  seaaion  of  thia 
council: 

SesRlon  1,  Tbe  order  of  precedency  t"  be  obcerved  by 
the  members  of  the  ciudcII  was  laid  dnwo. 

SeBB.  i.  After  the  ndual  prayer  and  wrraon,  the  arch- 
bishop of  PIkii  read  tbe  decree  of  Oregory  X  upon  tbe 
prucevslou  nf  rhe  Holy  Spirit,  M  whicli  tbe  Greeks  bad 
Hsreed  lu  ihe  CduucII  nf  Lyunt,  A.D.  1214,  aud  the  cantm 
of  Toledo  relutlDg  to  the  pntper  order  of  ecclesiastical 
Goaiicils.  After  this  the  necessary  officers  were  appoint- 
ed, the  leiler  of  convocation  read,  and  the  two  rival  popes 
summoned  at  the  gales  uf  tbe  church ;  no  wne,  however, 
npuesriug  ftir  them. 

6t«»,  S.  A  fresh  citation  was  made,  and  nn  otw  having 
appeared,  tbe  two  popes  Pedro  of  Lnua  and  Angelu  Cur- 
rantt,  ware  dedared  contnmaeluos  by  a  senienca  wbldi 
was  Hfflxcd  to  tbe  church  dour. 

Re^  ^  Bishop  Ulrfe,  the  ambasaador  of  Robert  king 
of  the  Romans,  addressed  Ihe  assembly,  endeavoring  to 
fi  nstrate  tbe  object  of  tbe  council. 

Bess.  0.  The  tvni  contending  parties  were  again  de- 
clared enntnmadous,  aud  tbe  promoter  of  the  coundl 
produced  against  them  thirty-seven  articles,  containing 
the  whole  hliitiiry  of  the  schism,  and  sbowins  the  bad- 
ness of  their  cnnre.  Alihongb  the  fitcts  couialned  In  thin 
aeonaatlon  were  snfik^ntly  noiorioos,  cummlseluners 
were  appoinled  to  prove  their  trath. 

Seas. «.  The  Uabop  »f  SaltsbDry  showed  that  It  was 
necessary  for  the  cause  that  there  should  be  a  gewnU, 
nnd  nt>t  merely  a  partkit  withdrawal  turn  the  obedience 
i>r  tbe  popes,  and  deelarm  that  he  bud  auihurlly  from  the 
king  <A  BngUnd  to  ftdlow  sut  the  scheme  for  unity,  and 
to  omssnt  to  whniever  the  eonncil  should  determine. 

Bess.  7.  Tbe  dHBcnltles  started  by  the  ambassador  of 
tbe  king  of  the  Romans  were  answered. 

Sess.  &  Tiie  blobops  of  Sntlsbnry  and  Svrenz  showed 
that  the  union  of  tbe  two  colleges  of  cHrdinals  cooU  not 
be  eS^ted  while  those  of  the  party  of  Benedict  eniitln- 
ned  to  obey  him,  and  that  the  withdrawal  from  obadlanea 
most  be  nniversal.  Wberenpon  tbe  council  dselared  the 
nnlon  of  the  twft  colleges  to  be  lawfbl,  and  the  conndl 
Itself  duly  convoked :  and  n  decree  was  paesed  to  tbe 
het  that  each  one  might  and  nneht  tu  withdraw  fhim 
tt>e  obedience  both  of  Gr^nry  and  ilenedlet:  since  both 
of  them  had  by  their  nrtillce>'  einded  the  solemn  eesslini 
of  nfflee  which  they  had  promised  upon  oath  to  make. 

Sess.  Was  employed  In  the  reading  of  the  decree  of 
the  preceding  session. 

Sess.  10.  Tbe  two  contending  parties  were  again  died 
nt  the  rt(H>r  of  the  church.  In  order  that  they  might  hear 
the  ie^tim<'t)«  of  the  wlciiews.  Then  Ihtrty-aeven  arti- 
cles, conlAtiiiug  ibeir  depofiilon,  were  rend;  and  it  wae 
noted  down  by  bow  mitiij'  wituesseo  each  article  was 
proved. 

8ess.lt.  ntereadingorthrdepositlonsmisenntinned. 

Soss.  19.  A  decree  was  pnb1li»bed  declaring  the  «iandl 
to  be  ocnmenlcal,  and  all  contained  In  the  preceding  d» 
poMtlona  to  be  Ime,  pulilic,  and  nnlarlons. 

Sess^  18.  Oue  of  the  depiniles  from 
Paria  Aowed  that  Pedro  of  lAiniAimai^f 
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matle,  >Dd  tbot  ho  had  forfeited  the  Mpncv ;  and  this  he 
declared  to  be  the  oplniou  of  Ibe  Freucn  oniverHtilee. 
The,  bUhop  of  Navnrre  also  declared  that  all  ihe  docuira 
In  the  G4iuiidl,  to  tlie  uaiaber  of  three  baudred,  agreed  iu 
tlila  view. 

Sesa.  14.  A  declaration  waa  made  that  the  oonncll  rep- 
resented the  Ibininii  Catholic  Chnrch,  that  the  cognf  uiDce 
of  the  matter  before  It  of  right  belonged  to  it,  M  being 
the  highest  anibortty  on  earth;  aleo  an  act  of  general 
withdrawal  from  the  obedience  of  the  two  coDteudlog 
parties  wm  drawn  np, 

Sew.  10.  I'he  dettnittTe  sentence  was  prononnced  In 
the  presence  of  the  whole  coaocil  and  of  toe  people  who 
were  permlliad  to  enter.  The  sentence  waa  to  the  etfect 
that  ilie  hilly  oBcnmeuical  vyiiod,  reiireMurlng  ihe  Cath- 
olic Charch,  to  which  U  appertained  to  take  coiniicaDce 
of  and  to  decide  the  qnesilim,  after  having  examined  ev- 
erything which  had  been  done  concern littc  ihe  union  of 
the  Chorch,  declared  Pedro  of  Lnna,  called  Benedict  XIII, 
and  Anselo  Corrarlo,  called  Oregorj  XII,  to  be  both  of 
them  acniemniJcal,  aliettors  of  ecblflm,  heretics,  and  gattty 
of  perjnr; ;  that  the*  had  given  offence  M  the  whole 
Church  by  their  obatinacy,  tnat  thej  had  forfeited  everr 
dignity,  and  were,  iynfaeta,  separated  from  the  Chnrch. 
It  forbade  all  the  lalthttil,  under  pain  of  ezcommnnlca- 
Uon,  torecogolM  theinor»npportllielraiiue.  Itaiiuulled 
all  that  the;  Dad  done  agaluat  the  promoiere  of  nnltj,  and 
declared  the  Inet  promotion  of  cardinals  made  by  tbem 
to  be  nail  and  void. 

Sees.  IB.  A  paper  waa  read,  in  whichihe  cardinals  pres- 
ent all  promised  thar,  In  the  event  of  any  one  of  tbem 
being  elected  to  the  papal  chair,  he  wnnid  cootlnne  the 

{ire»ent  contictl,  nnifl  the  Chnrch  obould  l>e  reformed  !■ 
ts  head  and  in  its  members;  «ud  If  oneofthnra  then  ab- 
^nt  or  any  other  not  belonging  to  the  college  of  cardi- 
nalf,  were  elected,  that  they  wnnld  compel  biro  to  make 
the  same  promise  before  pnbll»bing  his  election.  After- 
wards the  council  ratifled  ihe  sentence  against  Angelo 
and  Pedro. 

SesB.  IT.  Certain  preliminaries  concemiog  the  election 
were  settled. 

Sees.  IS.  A  sivlemn  proceFsioii  was  made  to  Implore  of 
the  Almitibtv  the  grace  necessary  to  guide  ihelr  eleciiou. 

Sess.  10.  Tbe  cardinals,  to  tbe  nnmbur  of  twenty-four, 
entered  Into  conclave  under  the  gaard  of  tbe  grand-mas- 
ter of  Khodes,  and  at  the  end  of  len  days'  confinement, 
Ihey  nnanimonslv  elected  Peter  of  Candia,  cardinal  of 
Miltin,  of  the  oroer  of  Franclfcan  friars,  a  man  seventy 
years  of  age,  who  took  (be  name  of  Alexander  V.  As 
foon  AS  he  whs  elected,  John  Qereou,  chancellor  of  the 
Dulveniiy  of  Parts,  delivered  a  disconrse,  ediorUng  bim 
to  the  fsithtnl  discharge  of  bis  dnty,  etc. 

Bess.  80.  The  new  pope  presided  and  deltinred  n  dts* 
course.  Tbe  decree  of  bla  election  was  then  read,  and  on 
the  following  Uundny  be  was  crowned. 

Bess.  21.  A  decree  was  read  on  the  part  of  tbe  pope,  ap- 
proving and  ratifying  all  the  dl^peiisatloTia  of  marriuge, 
and  those  relating  to  the  penitentiary,  which  had  been 
granted  by  Benedict  or  Gregory. 

Sess.  SS.  A  decree  was  pabliahed  on  the  part  of  the 
pope  and  council,  onflrmlng  sD  collations,  provisions, 
translations,  etc.,  miide  cnnnnlcany  by  the  two  rival  popes. 

Sess.  S3.  A  decree  wiik  read,  ornering  metropoillnns  to 
convoke  provincial  council'',  nnil  ihe  geoeruls  of  orders  to 
hold  chaiiters,  bavin);  prerilrieots  of  the  pope's  appoint- 
ment. Finally,  Alexander  raiified  i<ll  (hat  the  cardinals 
had  done  since  May  3, 1408,  and  especially  what  had  pass- 
ed at  PiMi.  With  regard  to  Chnrch  reform,  as  many  of 
the  prelates  had  left  the  council,  the  pope  declared  that 
the  subject  ebonld  be  deferred  until  tne  following  coun- 
cil, which  he  appointed  u>  be  held  In  1412;  then  ne  dis- 
missed the  assembly,  giving  plenary  Indnleence  to  all 
who  had  asslsied  at  ii,  and  to  all  who  had  adhered  to  It. 

See  Hardouin,  Ada,  vii,  1929  si].;  viii,  I  aq.;  Manai, 
ConcU.  xxvi,  1 131  sq. ;  xxvii,  1-522 ;  Labbe,  ConeiL  xi, 
2114;  Lenfant,  Hi^  du  Cone  de  Pita  (Amaicrd.  1724, 
4to) ;  Wessenbei^,  Die  AUgrmeinm  Cvncil,  de»  15  n.  16 
Jahrh.  ii,  48  sq.;  Hefele,  Coitcitimgtick.  vol.  v.  For 
the  imbecile  conduct  of  papal  affaira  und«r  the  newly 
chosen  candidate  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  art.  Ai.bx- 
AMDBU  V,  and  the  history  of  hia  successor,  John  XXIII 
(a.  v.).  In  this  place  we  may  simply  add  that  tbe 
•chism,  instead  of  being  closet),  contlitued,  with  three 
popes  in  tbe  room  of  two.  I'be  effort  also  to  reduce 
the  rank  of  the  pope  to  ft  conaiitutional  inatead  oT  an 
■beolut*  monaFch,  givin;;  to  the  GoufwUs  of  the 
Church  the  supreme  tribunal,  to  which  tbe  pope  him- 
self ia  aubordinate  and  amenable,  fiUled.  See  Imfai^ 
UBiLtTT;  Papai,  Supremacy. 

in.  Another  council  was  convened  at  Pisa  in  1511, 
at  the  instigation  of  tbe  emperors  Klaxtmilian  anil  Louis 
XII  of  France,  who  having  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  pope  Julius  II  (q.  v.),  persuaded  tbe  canlinala 
«f  St.  Croix,  Narboniw,  and  Coienzi  to  tmmke  a  coiu- 


cU,  whose  object  waa  set  forth  lo  be  tbe  refonn  of  the 
Church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members,  and  to  pnniih 
various  notorious  crimes  wbicb  for  a  Iwig  time  had 
scandatixed  tbe  wbide  Ctmrch.  It.  was  furthn  sMcl 
that  there  was  urgent  need  of  soch  eoundla,  that  Jd- 
lius  had  not  only  neglected  to  convoke  one,  but  lud 
done  all  in  his  power  to  hinder  it ;  and,  finally,  tbe  pope 
was  in  respectful  tenns  cited  to  appear  at  tbe  conud. 
Besides  this,  in  answer  to  the  complaint  made  agaiiat 
tbem  Julius,  they  published  an  apok^  for  ihcit 
coadnet,in  which  th<y  justified  the  nnvocatioii  of  the 
Council  of  Ksa:  flrat, by  a  decree  paaedin  tbe  thirty- 
ninth  seauon  of  tbe  council;  secondly,  by  the  pi^'i 
own  vow,  according  to  which  he  had  promised  to  b<dd 
a  coundl;  thirdly,  by  the  oath  of  tbe  eardinah,  and 
by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  ao  great  scandaL  Tbtv 
further  showed  that  tbe  canoni^  which  veU  the  pown 
of  convoking  such  couudls  in  tbe  pope,  are  to  be  under- 
stood  as  speaking  of  the  ordinary  aUte  of  thmgi^  bM 
that  cause  may  arise  in  wbicb  councils  may  be  caBed 
and  assembled  by  others  than  the  sovereign  peotiE 
The  pope,  in  order  to  pany  tbe  blow,  convoked  a  livil 
council  to  Borne,  and  cited  the  three  ahove-mentioiied 
cardinals  to  appear  there  within  a  cenain  time,  oodet 
pain  of  deprivation.  The  Council  of  Pisa,  howtwr. 
proceeded,  and  was  opened  Nov.  1, 1511.  Four  caidi- 
nali  attended,  and  tbe  proctors  of  three  who  wen  ab- 
•ent,  also  fonrteen  French  lusbops  and  two  ardttmb- 
ope,  together  with  a  few  abbota  and  doctors;  d^ttiei 
from  the  univenutiea  of  Fnmoe,  and  tlie  amhawailwi 
of  Louis  XH.  Tbe  following  is  an  account  of  eaA  aes- 
siott't'tranMictiooa: 

'  Sets.  1.  Catdinal  SLCtoIx  presided.  The  convoca&n 
of  tbe  Coundl  of  Pisa,  havlug  for  Its  object  tbe  mbras- 
tton  of  the  Church,  waa  pronooiwed  to  be  Jut  and  UmftA, 
and  all  that  bad  been  or  might  be  done  to  its  prejodicc 
declared  nail  and  void. 

Sees.  I.  An  that  related  to  Ibe  order  of  the  aMsnUy 
was  settled ;  Ihe  canon  of  Toledo  read,  and  offlurs  ap. 
pointed.  A  decrse  waa  nade  lo  the  elTect  that  Ibe  pin- 
ent  council  could  not  be  dissolved  until  tbe  teComMdaa 
of  tbe  Chnrch  should  hare  been  effected.  The  decrees  of 
the  Conudl  of  Constaitce,  relating  to  tha  antbori^  of 
tacomcnical  connclla,  were  renewed. 

Sess.  &  At  this  time,  the  pope  having  entered  hito  s 
leasoe  with  Fflrdtoand  and  the  Veoetlana,  began  to  au 
tack  the  stale  of  Florence,  and  the  falbers  Judged  It  ei- 

dient  to  transfer  the  conndl  to  Mlhn :  whlcb  sctmd- 
ly  waa  done:  and  oa  Jan. 4,  IHS,  the  ftwth  Harfa 
waa  held  at  Milan. 

Sees.  4.  The  asvembly  was  more  nnmerons,  the  cardi- 
nals of  St.  Severin  aud  St.  Anselo  Joined  themselves  to 
the  otbeni.  Tbe  procior-gcnerHi  of  tbe  Order  of  Premoa- 
8(rant8  made  a  long  dlsc«)urse  noon  the  dismders  whkk 
ravaged  the  Church :  then  certain  decrees  were  read,  bv 
whico  thirty  days  were  given  to  tbe  pope,  within  wluca 
time  to  determine  himself  to  reform  abuses  in  tbe  Cbsrefa. 
■>r  else  to  assemble  an  ocnmeulcal  coundl,  or  lo  wdte 
with  that  already  assembled. 

Sess.  5.  The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Coostsnce  was  re- 
newed aealnst  those  who  trunUed  and  nudtlVated  pB<- 
sons  coming  to  the  council. 

Sou.  8.  A  deputy  from  the  University  of  Paris  deUw 
ed  a  dlBCi>urs«,  nfier  which  the  pojie  Jnlius  was  agahi 
cited  111  the  Dsual  form ;  aud  upon  bis  uon-appearaoee  a 
demand  was  made  that  he  eboold  be  declareu  contuma- 
cious. Several  decrees  were  also  published,  among  other 
snbjects  upon  the  exemplary  life  which  ecclesiastics  ott}:!) I 
to  lead;  aleo  apoo  ibe  order  to  be  observed  in  conndl*, 
with  re^rard  to  seBoionn  and  congregations,  liie  oonvu- 
catlon  of  a  council  to  Rome,  made  by  Julius,  was  dcdsred 
null  and  void. 

Sess.  T.  The  promoters  of  tbe  council  required  that  Jo- 
lins  sbonld  be  declared,  through  bis  contumacy,  to  have 
incurred,  i>m  /acta,  suspension  from  all  admlulstratioo 
of  the  pontincal  offlce.  Consequently  be  waa  called  npoo 
three  times  from  the  fitot  of  the  altar,  and  at  tbe  cborr^i 
door:  the  settlement  of  the  question  was  thni  deitirred 
lltl  the  next  sestioii. 

Ses».  B.  Afler  mass,  sung  by  the  bishop  of  Maguelonoe 
(now  Montpelller},  a  decree  was  made  suspending  Julius, 
and  the  council,  after  reclllnc:  all  that  had  been  dwie  la 
order  to  obtain  his  protection,  exhorted  all  cairdiuaK 
bishops,  princes,  and  people  nr>  Inneer  to  recosniN  3a- 
IlQN  as  pnpe,  he  having  been  declared  contDmactnae,  ibr 
author  of  schism.  Incorrigible  and  hardened,  «nd  hnviiij' 
as  Buch  Incnrred  the  penalties  denoQuced  In  the  decree* 
of  Constance  and  Basle. 

Sess.  9.  This  waa  the  last  Ksrioo  of  the  ooaudl,  fbr  tbe 
Ftendt  bdng  •Wt^,h.^^h,@f^|fe-^  «»•  MA- 
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ops  were  compelled  to  quit  Hllan ;  they  made  «a  mttempt 
lo  coatliiae  ibc  coudcII  at  L]r<inis  bat  witliunt  effect. 

See  L^ndoo,  Comc.  xiii,  1486 ;  Du[Hn,  Comp,  Hitt.  iv,  4 ; 
Hefele,  CvudHeiiffetdi, 

Pisa.  Bartholomfo  de'.  an  lulian  theologian, 
was  lioni  at  Piaa  near  the  begiinniog  o(  the  14th  cen- 
turf.  He  belonged  to  the  Dominican  Order,  and  has 
often  been  confounded  with  a  Ffaneiacan  monk  of  the 
aame  name,  who  icadered  htmieir  famous  by  lits  book 
on  ibe  memblanoe  of  Jesus  to  St.  Fnudsu  He  died 
about  1847.  He  wrate  aeveral  works  of  (dety  and  tbe- 
ology;  but  two  only  have  been  printed:  Summa  de 
auibmi  omwcwafMS  (Cok>gne,  1474,  ToL),  and  IH  doca- 
meali*  omHqMomm  opus  mortUe  (Trevieo,  1601,  Svo). 
Sec  ^hard,  /M  Ser^  Ord.  Atsdfoar.— Hoefer,  Nout. 
Biog.  aimiraU,  xl,  830. 

PiM, Samuel  Cohen  de'.anatireorLisbon.was 
ooc  of  tbe  most  profound  Talmudista  of  the  17th  cen- 
tnrr.  He  wrote  nsrn  nSBX,  the  "  Revealer  of  Secrets" 
0'eoice>  1^1  )i  a  commentary  on  the  noK  difficult  pas- 
of  Ecdeaiastes  and  Job,  in  fourteen  chapters,  which, 
besides  the  expoeittf.n  erf  the  passages,  considers  very 
impoitwil  quaMtona.  Thns^  for  instanoe,  in  tbe  first 
(bapter  ba  tnaU  on  tba  question  ''whether,  in  tbe  third 
ck^Mar  of  Eoelesiastes,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
denied and  in  the  ninth  chapter,  "  whether  Job  did 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead."  See  Furet,  BHiL  Jud.  iii,  105;  De  Rosu, 
Duaiomaria  Mtorico  dfg{i  aulori  Ebrd,  p,  265  (Uerman 
tnnd.  1^  Hamburger) ;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  i,  1206 ;  iii, 
till;  XJioAa,  Iliiioni  of  tKeJemt  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
p.  869.    (R  P.) 

PlMtuOt  Andrf  a,  an  eariy  artist  of  Pisa,  was  a 
■enlptorandarchitvci.aiMl  tbe  fitend  of  Giotto^afew  years 
Msaenior.  Andrea  wait  bom  about  1X80.  OTbis  several 
works  still  extant,  the  hnnxe  gatea  of  tbe  Baptistery  of 
Sl  John  at  Fkirence  are  the  most  important.  These  two 
gatea  are  atitl  perfect ;  the  exact  date  of  their  execution 
is  disputed — whether  they  were  finished  in  1380,  or  only 
ooanMOoed  in  that  year.  The  reliefs  are  from  the  life 
of  J<dM  tba  Baptise,  and  the  general  darign  of  the  gate 
is  sud  to  bave  been  made  by  Uiotto;  but  Giotto's  share, 
if  atty,  must  hare  been  more  that  of  the  architect  than 
tbe  aeidpCer,  though  even  defining  the  panels  and  indi- 
cating tbe  aubjecta;  be  can  scsrcely  have  had  more  tn 
do  with  tbe  deaign  than  this,  or  his  name  would  have 
bacB  iBor«  ioUnaately  associated  with  them.  The  work 
appaan  to  bave  been  modelled  by  Andrea  and  his  son 
Niotv  and  tbe  castings  oommeooed  by  some  Venetian 
artists  in  1380,  and  tbe  complete  gataa  to  have  been 
finished  and  gilded  in  1389,  with  the  exception  of  some 
decorations  of  tbe  architxare,  which  were  added  many 
years  afterwards  byVittorio,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  Ghilxrii, 
in  order  to  make  them  harmonize  with  theoiher  two  sets 
of  gates  executed  by  his  father.  The  gates  of  Andrea 
were  originally  in  the  centre  of  the  Baptisleir,  opposite 
to  the  cathedral,  but  were  afterwards  removed  to  the , 
side,  to  give  place  to  the  more  beautiful  work  of  Ghi- 
berti,  in  tbe  year  1424.  All  three  sets  of  gates  have 
been  well  engraved  in  outline  by  Lasinio,  U  tre  Porte 
At  BatHtfmo  iH  firaue  (Florence,  1823).  Andrea  was 
made  citlxen  of  Florence,  Slid  died  therein  1346;  he  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  .Santa  Maria  del  Finre.  See 
Taaari.  Kite  de  PiUori,  etc  (ed.  Flor.  1846  aq.);  Cicog- 
nara,  Storia  della  Satltura;  Kiimohr,  Italknitek^  For- 
admmffm:  RoMni,  Storia  ddia  Pimm  Italiana,  e.  v. 

Ptsano,  OiOTUmi.  the  wm  and  asHstant  of  Nic- 

nda,  was  bom  at  Pisa  about  1240.  He  seems  to  have 
inherited  much  of  his  father's  genius,  but  had  an  entire- 
ly different  taste.  (>uthic  architecture  was  his  choice, 
and  be  was  fund  of  exaggeration  and  fantastic  action 
and  expression  in  scnlpture.  As  early  as  the  making 
of  tbe  Siena  ptilpit  he  was  a  master  in  his  own  right, 
and  went  in  1268  to  Naples  to  fulfil  a  commission  from 
tbt  ftipdacena  tbm;  he  alao  dengned  the  Epjaeopal 


mace.  After  the  death  of  Niconla  the  naana  wen 
anxioQB  to  have  Giovanni  remain  in  his  native  tity, 
where  he  executed  important  works.  The  church  of 
S.  Maria  della  Spina  was  the  first  example  in  Italy  of 
the  pointed  architecture,  and  is  a  most  pleasing  one. 
In  1278  be  was  chosen  to  build  the  Pisan  Campo  Santo; 
it  was  tbe  first  and  the  most  beautiful  church  of  all  Italy. 
It  is  too  well  known  to  be  described  in  our  limited  spaee^ 
but  it  eeems  that  nothing  could  bave  been  more  fiuing 
tor  its  purpose  tVan  the  plan  which  he  adopted.  Many 
of  tbe  sculptures  here  were  also  by  his  hand.  The  rep- 
resentation of  Pisa  was  the  first  attempt  at  making  large 
statues  in  Italy  since  the  days  of  ConsUntiiie.  It  is  a 
strange,  and  in  many  respecu  an  unlovely  work ;  and 
yet  it  has  great  intensity  of  expression  in  its  prindpal 
figure  and  dtsfdays  tbe  originality  of  Giovanni.  He 
gained  mocb  reputation  from  this,  and  io  1286  went  to 
i^ena,  where  he- was  commisdoned  to  build  the  facade 
of  the  cathedraL  Tbe  people  of  Siena  were  very  deur-. 
ous  that  he  should  fix  his  home  there;  the  magistrates 
made  him  a  citizen,  and  exempted  him  from  taxes  for 
life;  but  he  remained  only  three  years,  and  went  next 
to  Perugia.  In  that  city  he  made  a  monument  to  Urban 
IV,  which  no  longer  exists.  From  this  time  be  devoted 
himselfalmostwholly  to  sculpture.  AtAressohe  made 
the  shrine  of  S.  Donato  for  the  cathedral,  which  cost 
(including  Jewels  for  tbe  Madonna,  enamels,  and  silver 
bass-reliefs)  80.000  florins.  It  was  a  superb  work  of  art. 
His  next  work  was  done  as  a  rival  to  "  II  Tedesco,"  a 
sculptor  who  had  made  a  pulpit  for  the  church  of  S. 
Giovanni  at  Fistoja,  which  was  much  praised.  A  new 
pulpit  was  also  to  be  made  for  the  church  of  S.  Andrea, 
and  there  were  those  in  PiMnja  who  hsd  so  admired 
Niccola  Pisano  that  they  desired  to  have  Giovanni  do 
it ;  be  excelled  his  riv^  in  every  way,  and  fully  sup- 
ported the  reputation  he  had  gained.  Our  artist  now 
went  to  Florence.  This  was  a  prosperous  time  there, 
and  <iiovanni  remsined  two  years.  In  1306  he  began 
the  monument  of  pope  Benedict  XI,  and  somewhat  kitcr 
one  for  St.  Margaret  in  R.' Dominica  at  Pcnigia.  In  1812 
he  undertook  the  rebutting  of  the  cathedral  of  Prato, 
and,  though  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed,  his  de- 
dgns  were  carried  out  with  precision.  He  died  in  1820. 
He  had  many  pupils;  among  them  Andrea  Pisano  (q.  v.). 
See  Spnoner,  /Su>p.  H  ist.  of  the  Fine  A  rl$,  s.  v. ;  Vasari, 
Atre*  of  the  Puinitrt  and  Sadpton ;  Cicogoara,  Storia 
dtUit  ScuUura,  s.  v. 

Pisano,  Olunta  (or  Giunta  di  Giustino  of  Pisa), 
is  the  earliest  known  Tuscan  painter,  and  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  A  crucifixion  paint- 
ed by  him  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  d^i  Angeli 
at  Assisi,  about  the  year  1286,  is  still  preserved;  it  is 
admirable  in  impasto  and  absolutely  great  as  a  work  of 
art,  compared  with  anything  we  know  of  this  early 
period  in  Italy.  Giunta  was  anterior  to  Cimabue.  This 
shows  bow  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  local  and 
partial  histories,  especially  where  individuals  are  tnade 
heroes  ofl  This  fucture,  of  which  a  &c-dmile  has  been 
published  by  tbe  Dusseldotf  painter  Ramboux,  in  his 
OutHnetfrom  Tractngt,  itluttrtitinff  the  Old  Ckrutian  A  rt 
in  Itali/,  shows  ihsi,  so  far  from  Cimabue  being  the  fa- 
ther of]  talian  painting,  be  was  scarcely  equal  to  Giunta, 
certainly  inferior  in  style  of  drawing.  If  an  individ- 
ual can  have  the  creilit  of  reviving  painting  in  Italy, 
it  must  belong  to  Giunin  ^aaiio,  for  anything  we  know, 
as  yet,  to  the  contrary;  he  is  said  to  have  wmlied 
with  the  Greeks  about  1210.  There  was  notiirioua- 
ly  an  influx  of  (ireek  artists  into  Italy  alter  the  Vene- 
tian capture  of  Constantinople  in  1^04,  but  we  know 
of  no  tJreek  works  equal  to  this  crucidxioii  by  (Jiun- 
la.  Thete  are  several  other  work*  i<f  h'm  preserved, 
and  the  )irogresa  of  the  art  was  evidently  ver>-  slow, 
even  down  (o  the  lime  of  Massccio,  nutwiilistand- 
ing  the  great  impulse  given  to  It  by  tbe  works  uf 
GiottOk 
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Kulptor,  WW  bora  tt  Piaa  tbont  1206.  At  the  age 
of  Afkcen  he  was  appointed  ■rchitMt  to  Frederick  II, 
with  whom  he  went  to  Naples.  In  the  service  of  this 
lovereigD  he  passed  ten  ]*eara,  and  then  went  to  Padua, 
where  he  made  the  design  for  the  Basilica  di  S.  Antonio. 
The  first  known  attempt  which  he  made  as  a  sculptor  re- 
sulted ill  hia  alto-rilievo  of  the  Itrpotitvm/rom  the  Crtn$ 
which  now  fills  a  lunette  over  m  door  of  the  cathedral 
of  SkHartino  at  Lucca.  This  it  most  ezoeUent  as  the 
work  of  an  untntored  aidat,  as  be  was  at  that  rime,  and 
it  ahinea  by  oompaiisnn  with  works  of  his  contempora- 
riea  which  are  near  it.  The  statuettes  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia  Vecchia  Florence  are  of  about  the  same  merit 
as  this  bass-relief.  In  1248  NtcooU  wait  to  Florence  to 
usiat  the  Ghibellinea  in  tbdr  work  of  destruction ;  fa* 
was  comrouaioned  to  overturn  the  tower  called  Quarda- 
tnorto  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  Baptistery ;  he 
overturned  the  tower,  but  it  did  not  faU  in  the  antici- 
pated direction,  and  we  may  believe  that  this  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  intention,  although  it  was  attributed 
to  a  special  miracle  by  Villani.  I>uring  the  twelve  suc- 
ceeding years  he  was  employed  in  making  designs  for 
the  building  and  remodelling  of  many  churches  and 
palaces.  Th«cluirehofSantaTrioit4atF1orenoeiBoiie 
of  the  beat  known  of  bis  works  of  this  period.  In  1S60 
Niccola  established  his  fame  as  a  sculptor  by  the  mag- 
nificent pulpit  which  he  executed  for  the  Baptistery  at 
Pisa.  Of  course  marks  ofhis  comparative  inexperience 
can  t>e  fonnd  in  this  work,  but  taken  all  in  all  it  almost 
challenges  criticism.  His  next  work  was  the  A  rea  di 
S.  Domemco  at  Bologna,  which  is  now  surrounded  with 
a  roaxe  of  beautiful  sculptures,  of  which  the  ^  n«  is  the 
centre,  and  is  of  great  interest  as  illustrating  the  art  of 
the  13th  century.  In  1266  Fiaano  went  to  Siena  to 
make  the  pulpit  for  the  Duomo.  This  is  similar  to  that 
of  Pisa  in  many  ways,  but  not  so  effective,  because  sur- 
rounded by  other  objects  of  interest,  and  in  a  larger 
space,  while  at  IHsa  the  pulpit  seems  almost  the  only 
thing  to  attract  the  attention.  In  1269  he  was  com- 
tnis^oned  to  build  tbe  abbey  and  convent  of  Ijt  Soor- 
gola,  which  are  now  in  ruins.  In  1Z74  he  commenced 
the  fountain  ot  Penigia,  which  was  his  last  work.  The 
authorities  of  the  city  made  severe  laws  for  its  preser- 
vation, and  it  was  considered  the  most  precious  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  In  1278  Pisano  died,  a&er  a  life  of 
great  usefulness,  for  hts  inflaence  bad  been  felt  through 
all  Italy.  Hia  secvicca  could  never  be  estimated.  He 
had  founded  a  new  school  nf  sculpture;  had  put  be- 
hind him  the  siamlards  oritarhorism;  in  architecture, 
too,  the  same  may  be  said,  and  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  "  He  was  truly  a  great  man,  one  to  whom 
the  world  owes  an  eternal  lUiiC  of  gratitude,  and  who 
looms  up  in  gigantic  pn>|Hir(i<>ns  through  the  mint 
uf  Are  centuries,  htililliig  (he  same  relation  to  Italian 
art  which  Dante  faolds  to  Italian  literature."  In 
his  life  be  was  respected  and  belnvetl  by  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him,  be  it  as  patron,  friend,  m 
servant. 

Plsant,  Louis,  a  French  savant,  waa  bora  in  1646 
at  Sossetot,  near  Fecamp.  Admitted  in  1667  into  the 
Congregation  of  the  Benedictines  of  Saint-Maur,  he  ad- 
ministered with  the  rank  of  superior  several  abbeys, 
and  retired  to  that  of  8aint-0uen.  He  died  May  6, 
1726,  at  Rouen.  He  vtnte,  Senttments  d'une  Ante  pini- 
UhU  0711,  i2mo),  and  Traiti  kittoriqie  dofjauitiqur 
df$  Pririligea  ft  Exemptiont  efeUnatti^utu  {Luxemb. 
1715,  4to),  a  work  which  failed  to  meet  the  approbation 
»r  hia  congregation.^ — Hoefer,  iVour.  Stag.  Giairale,  xl, 

m. 

Piicator,  JoHANKBR,  a  German  theologian  of  the 
Roftirniation  age,  is  noted  for  his  learning  and  piety. 
Ilf  was  bom  at  Strasburg  March  27,  1646.  He  was 
from  his  youth  up  a  lover  of  study,  and  was  soon  dis- 
tin;;uisbed  for  his  learning.  While  engaged  in  the 
study  of  logic,  he  anxiously  sMight  to  reconcile  and 
unite  Aristotle  and  his  commentator  Peter  Samoa 


(q.  V.) ;  and  wboi,  after  the  completion  of  hia 

nDivep> 

uty  studies  at  Strasburg  and  TUbiflgen,  be  became 
professor  at  tbe  univeruty  of  bis  native  town,  be 
made  this  the  special  subject  of  some  of  his  lectures, 
though  the  department  of  divinity  was  his  field.  Soa- 
pected  of  ZwingUanism,  he  found  his  position  uneun- 
fortaUe,  and  accepted  a  profeaoonhip  at  Heidelbeig  in 
1674.  But  here  alao  tlie  aeTcrely  Lutbcian  tendency 
gave  him  disquiet,  and  aftw  a  short  stay  at  Neutodt  in 
1678  be  went  to  Nevers,  France,  where,  however,  he  waa 
not  suffered  to  remain  quietly,  and  in  1684  he  finally  re- 
moved to  llerbom  as  oonrectur  of  the  Academy,  when 
be  Uught  with  ao  much  success  that  many  student* 
flocked  thither  from  ticrmany,  France,  Poland,  and 
other  nortfaeiD  countries.  He  was  very  diligent,  and 
scarcely  allowed  himself  aufflcient  time  for  sWp.  He 
wrote  extenrively,  tnnsUting  the  whole  I^le  with 
great  faithfulness  into  the  German,  and  making  a 
It^cal  and  theological  analysis  of  the  greater  part 
(Uerborn,  1602-3,  8  vols.  4iu;  2d  ed.  1604-6:  8d  cd. 
1624 ;  abridged  ed.  Berne,  1681 ;  Dinsburg,  1684).  He 
also  published  several  valuable  commenuries  on  the  Old 
and  New  TestamenU  (1613-68),  and  many  dogmAie 
and  pdemic  writings,  uf  which  thoae  on  the  Ltmft 
Supper,  PrrtbttimatioH,  ffeidMerg  Catedtim,  Jtutijea- 
tion,  and  the  reply  to  Hunnius,  De  SacrammOot,  de> 
serve  mention.  Host  peculiar  were  the  views  of  Fiaea* 
tor  on  tbe  active  obedience  of  Christ,  which  he  held  not 
to  be  imputed,  but  that  which  Christ  for  himself  owed  to 
God.  See  Satisfactiom.  Kscator  died  in  1625.  See 
Steuhing,  in  Zaitckrifi/.  Uator.  TktoL  1841,  iv,  198  sq,; 
Schrdckb,  Kircktngaeh.  $.  d.  Ref.  v,  868  sq. ;  Gasa,  Fnd. 
Doffmatik,  i,  163,  88S,  422;  Tbidiick,  Da$  ahtdrnkAa 
L^ien  ilf$  nten  Jukrh.  pt.  ii,  p.  804;  Hagenbach,  JTfr- 
cktnga<A.\iH.v\  Boasuet,  rarHi/iow,vol.i);  BuchonaBb 
JuttifiaaiM  (see  Index).   (J.  H.W.) 

Flaolion,  Frii£dbich  Auoi'btus,  a  minister  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Church,  and  pastor  in  Beriin,  died 
Dec  31, 1857.  He  published,  I>ie  koke  Wirhiighit  Ar 
UfbfTittxung  der  AaL  Sckr{/i  durch  Martin  Lutitr 
(Berlin,  1834)  :—r<rti  dtr  Uitlft,  fetiche  die  Frmem  der 
A  u/nuAme  de»  gOttlichm  Worttt  leitttn  konam  (itad. 
1886)]  — /VrJ^  (ibid.  1837):— Torfr^  Oher  die 
deuUcke  imd  Bcktueiteritcke  Jtr/onaaiion  (,iUd.  184^:— 
JJie  A  ogOmrgitche  Cot\feanon  u.  der  Berlmer  KirrkeMog 
(ibid.  IWoSji  —  We  TattfimmeH.  Am  Weiknackl^A 
(ibid.  1867,  etc).  He  also  edited  the  Monatetckrift  Jtr 
die  mnrte  rvangeiitche  Kirdte,  in  connection  with  EUs- 
Bler,  Jonas,  and  Sydow.  See  ZuchhoM,  BiUialheea  Tk»- 
vhgica,  ii,  899,  997  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Piscina  (Lat.  =  a  reservoir  of  water),  originally  tbe 
reser\'oir  and  filler  connected  witb  the  aqueducts  of 
Kome,  but  applied  in  ecclesiastical  language  to  a  water- 
drain  furroerly  placed  near  an  altar  in  a  church,  is  a 
small  niche,  atfmt$ieBii,  containing  the  ^Mscna.  or  /a- 
racram,  basin.  It  consists  cf  a  shallow  stone  basin,  or 
sink,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  to  carry  off  whatever  is 
poured  into  it.  It  is  fixed  at  a  convenient  height  above 
the  floor,  and  was  used  to  receive  the  water  in  which 
the  priest  washed  his  bando,  as  well  as  that  with  which 
the  chalice  waa  rinaed  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
the  mass.  It  is  usually  annexeil  to  the  CMurssat  or 
seats  of  the  priesla  in  the  ancient  churches,  for  the  meat 
|iart  similariy  decorated,  and  sometimes  appearing  as  aii 
additional  compartment.  It  is  sometimes  also  fuand 
alime  in  the  southern  walls  of  chancels  aiid  aixles,  some- 
times iu  the  eastern  walls  on  the  right,  and  there  are 
one  or  two  instances  iu  which  it  occurs  on  the  left. 
When  two  channels  occur  in  it,  one  was  to  receive  tbe 
water  in  which  the  priest  had  washed  his  hands,  tbe 
other  that  iu  which  he  had  rinsed  the  chalice.  Dn- 
cange  Umita  the  piscina,  as  it  is  restricte<l  above,  to  the 
lavacrum.  By  Bingham  it  is  received  in  a  m..re  en- 
larged meaning.  "  The  font,"  says  that  authur,  bv  the 
Greek  writers  is  commonly  called  m>Aw3«3ME,  and  by 
the  lMm^teiM,tvB;^^^k&^A^mm  aSMa 
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a  mradad  reuon.  He  nya  it  wu  called  piscina  in 
hiMoo  u  our  Saviour'a  teclinical  name  ix^ici  which  waa 
■B  acraatic  oompoaed  of  the  initial  lettere  of  onr  Saviour's 
sneral  titlea,  Jeaua  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour." 
See  Fua;  Fo>t.  In  many  inatancas,  paRunilarly  in 
thaae  of  Eariy  English  and  early  Decontcd  date,  there 
an  two  banns  and  drains,  and  occasionally  three ;  within 
tht  aidte  there  is  also  often  foand  a  wooden  or  stone  sbelf, 
vbich  served  the  purpose  of  a  ertdaux-tabit,  to  receive 
certain  of  the  sacred  vessela  that  were  used  in  the  ser- 
rke  of  the  mass,  previous  to  their  being  required  at  the 
■Icar;  sometimes  there  ia  room  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Biehe  for  these  to  stand  at  the  aide  of  the  basin.  In 
Eaf^and  the  pisdna  ia  almost  invariably  on  ^a  south 
side  of  tlie  altar,  and  naually  in  the  south  wall  (though 
MOMtimea  in  the  easteni),  but  in  Normandy  it  is  not 
uDcoiBiDoa  to  find  it  on  the  north  aide,  when  the  situa- 
tiMi  of  the  altar  ia  such  aa  to  render  that  more  ooiiven- 
ioil  than  the  south.  No  piacinas  are  known  to  exist 
ia  EngUud  of  carikr  date  than  the  middle  of  the  12th 
(CtttHTy,  aiid  of  that  age  tbey  are  extremely  laie ;  of  the 
Utk  and  aoocceding  oentnriei,  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Kefurmation,  they  are  very  abundant,  and  are  to  be 
bund  (or  at  least  tiaoes  of  them)  in  the  chancel  of  most 
diarchea  that  have  not  been  rebuilt,  and  very  frequently 
at  the  eastern  ends  of  the  aialea  of  the  nave  also;  their 
foms  and  deoontiooa  an  very  various,  but  tbe  charac- 


ter of  the  architecttual  f^atunt  will  al- 
wi^  dedde  their  date. 

Plaoia,  PSicicnli,  and  Vesiom 
Piscis.  The  fish  is  a  hieroglyphic  of 
Jeaua  Christ,  very  common  in  the  re- 
mains of  Christian  art,  both  primitive 
and  medinval.  Tbe  origin  of  it  is  aa 
followa:  From  the  name  and  title  of  our 
bleasedLord,'li)ffoui-  X^ffruf,Otof' Vii>£, 
^tuTTip — Jeeus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
SariouT— the  early  Ohrietiaoi^  taking  the 
first  letter  of  each  word,  fonned  the  name 
ixers,pwcu,aflsh.  See  iMSCBiFTtosa. 
Hence  Christians  came  to  be  called  Pis- 
ciculi,  little  flshea,  with  reference  to  their 
regeneration  in  the  waten  of  baptism. 
The  Vesica  Piscis,  which  is  the  figure  of 
an  oval,  generally  pointed  at  either  end, 
and  wbtdi  is  much  used  as  the  form  of 
tbe  Nab  of  religiona  houses,  and  to  en- 
eluae  flgurea  of  Jeeua  Christ  or  of  the 
sainta,  also  has  its  rise  from  this  name 
of  Christ,  though  aome  say  that  the  mys- 
tical Vesica  Piacis  has  no  reference  except  in  ita  name 
to  a  fish,  but  repreaenta  the  almond,  the  symbol  of  vir- 
ginity and  self-production.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in 
writing  of  tbe  omaroents  wluch  a  Chriatian  may  con- 
Gently  wear,  mentiona  the  fish  aa  a  proper  device  tor 
a  ring,  and  aays  that  it  may  Ber\'e  to  remind  the  Chria- 
tian of  the  origin  of  his  spiritual  life.  See  Biddle, 
Chritfiatt  Antiguitiei,  p.  186;  Siegel,  Chrittt,  AUerlkB- 
mer  (see  Index  in  voL  iv).    See  Ichthus. 

Pise,  Chahlks  CoKSTAXTtME,  D.D,,  an  American 
Roman  Catholic  divine  of  note,  was  boni  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  in  1802.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Italian  gentleman 
of  ancient  and  noble  family.  Hia  mother  waa  an  Amer- 
ican lady,  a  naUve  of  Philadelphia.  At  an  early  age 
Charles  was  plaoed  in  tbe  Georgetown  Colk^  that  fa- 
mous institution  being  then  aa  now  under  the  control 
of  the  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jeaua.  tiraduating  there 
most  creditably,  he  went  to  Rome  to  pursue  bb  thetv 
logical  studies  but  returned  after  two  yeara,  and  com- 
pleted his  preparation  fur  the  miniatry  under  tbe  tute- 
lage of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Bnnti,  tbe  preceptor  of  the  late 
archtnahop  Hugbea.  On  hia  return  to  thia  oonntiy 
Pise  Uught  rhetoric  and  poetry  in  tbe  Seminary  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's,  Emmettsbut^,  Hd.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  182fi,  and  commenced  hia  labors  in  Frederick, 
Md^  but  subsequently  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
officiated  at  tbe  cathedraL  The  labors  of  his  poution, 
together  with  the  performance  of 
a  large  amount  of  religiona  liter- 
ary work  which  be  attempted,  im- 
paired bis  health,  and  he  again 
viaited  Borne  Ibr  a  rea|Hte.  While 
there  he  was  honored  with  the  ti- 
tle of  Knight  of  tbe  Roman  Em- 
pire. Upon  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica be  settled  in  Washington,  and 
through  the  influence  of  Henry 
Clay  and  other  warm  personal 
friends  he  waa  elected  cbapUin  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  Statea. 
On  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Dubois, 
then  biahop  of  New  Tork,  he  after- 
wards removed  to  New  York  Gty, 
and  officiated  at  St.  Peter's,  in  Bar- 
clay Street,  till  1849,  wben  he  went 
over  to  Brooklyn,  and  purchased 
tbe  church  in  Sydney  Place,  with 
which  he  waa  connected  at  the 
time  of  bis  death,  in  1866.  Dr. 
Piae  waa  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  moat  eloquent  and  learned 
divines  of  hit ' 
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trioua  ind  fMthful  laborefs  in  it.-  Aside  from  his  la- 
bors with  his  spiritual  charge,  lie  was  eminent  both 
as  a  preacher  and  a  lecturer.  He  devoted  much  time 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  the  author  of  liters  on 
tke  TrutA*  nf  Catholic  DochvuM;  a  Hittor^  of  the 
Chunk  frmrn  il$  EaaUithmtrU  to  the  Jitfomatiom  (1880, 
6  TOla,  Sw)i—Tie  AcU  of  the  Apottkt  m  Verse:— The 
£wM  nf  St.  I^HotUu  and  hit  Companions;  and  many 
other  volumes  in  pnee  and  vetse.  Ue  also  edited, 
many  years  tgo,  in  company  with  the  late  father  Felix 
Varella,  U.D.,  an  influential  magazine  published  in  New 
York  City,  and  known  as  the  Catholic  Kxpotiiory.  In 
th«  volnmea  or  this  work  will  be  found  many  of  his 
happiest  eilona  both  in  verse  and  prose.  Among  the 
latier  may  be  mentioned  Hortr  Vagabundee,  a  series  nf 
deeply  interesting  letters  descriptive  of  his  travels  in 
Europe.  They  were  ea^rly  sought  after  at  the  time 
of  their  publication.    (J.  H.  \V.) 

Pls'gah  (Heb.  Pitgah',  nSDB,  always  with  the  art.), 
the  name  of  a  mountain  of  Moab.  It  is  in  fact  an  ancient 
topographical  name  found,  in  the  PenUteuch  and  Joshua 
oiUy,  in  two  connections :  1.  The  top,  or  head,  of  the  Pis- 
gah  (  on  CKt^).  from  which  Moses  took  his  dying  sur- 
vey of  Canaan  (Numb,  xxi,  20;  xxiii,  14;  Deut.  iii,  27; 
xxxiv,  1) ;  2.  Aahdoth  hap-Piegah,  periiapa  the  springs, 
or  mota,  of  the  Hsgah  (DeuL  iii,  17;  iv,  49;  Josh,  xii, 
8;  xiii,  80).  See  ABHDOTH-PiaoAH.  The  word  hap- 
PiV^t  nXDDll,  Utenlly  is  the  9eetion,tiam  ADG  =  pOB, 
to  (Ueide,  and  hence  it  may  mean  an  isolated  hill  or  peak. 
The  rendering  of  the  Sept.  is  not  uniform.  In  Deuu  iii, 
17;  xxxiv,  1 ;  Joah,  xii,  8 ;  xiii,  20,  it  is  ^affyd;  but  in 
Numb,  xxi,  20;  xxiii,  14;  and  Deut.  iii,  27,the  phrase 
nSOCn  1C!t*^  is  rendered  xopv^ii  rov  XAattvfiipOv, 
which  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  top  q/'tAe  cut  motin- 
tain.  The  Vulgate  has  everywhere  Phtuga.  The  ref- 
erence to  the  scene  of  Hoses's  death  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
iv,  8, 48)  affords  no  additional  %ht. 

"The  Piagah"  must  have  been  in  the  monntain  range 
or  district,  tlie  same  as  or  a  part  of  that  called  the 
mountains  of  Abarim  (corop.  Deut.  xxxii,  49  with 
xxxiv,  1).  See  Abakih,  Its  situation  is  minutely  de- 
scribed by  the  sacred  writers.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  approach  of  the  Israelites  to  Pales- 
tine. They  marched  **  from  Bamoth  in  the  valley,  that 


is  in  the  country*  of  Moab.  to  the  top  of  Pisffah,  vhich 
luokefh  towurdt  Jeskimon"  (Numb,  xxi,  20).  Ksgsh 
was  thus  on  the  plateau  of  Hoab,  and  commanded  a 
view  of  the  western  desert.  See  Jbshihox.  Another 
passage  (xxiii,  IS,  14)  proves  that  it  commanded  a  view 
of  the  Isnelitish  camp  in  the  valley  on  the  eaM  tank 
of  the' Jordan;  and  Uan  other  inddental  notices  ve 
leam  ttiat  it  was  oppotite  to  and  in  ught  of  CH  b;) 
Jericho  (Deut.  xxxiv,  1),  and  overhanging  the  oonb- 
eastem  augle  of  the  Dead  Sea  (iv,  49 ;  Josh,  xii,  3). 
The  names  Abarim,  Nebo,  and  Pisgah  are  connected  in 
such  a  way  by  the  sacred  writers  as  to  create  some  diffi- 
culty to  the  geographer.  In  Deut.  xxxii.  49  the  Lord 
commands  Moses, "  Get  thee  up  tn/c  tkit  mowimm  Ahn- 
ritn,  Mount  AV&q,"  etc;  and  in  xxxiv,  I  we  read  thit 
Moees,  obeying, "  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  nta 
the  mouniain  of  Ntbo,  the  «^  of  Pitgah"  (133  "^H-is 
nsOBIt  HTM^).  From  these  passages  we  may  infer, 
(1)  that  Abarim  was  the  name  of  a  range  or  group  of 
mountains;  (2)  that  Nebo  was  one  of  its  peaks;  and 
(8)  that  Uie  name  Piagab  was  either  equvalcBt  to 
Abarim,  or  that  It  is  (as  represented  in  aome  paM^M 
in  the  Sept.,  and  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.)  a  comami 
noun,  Hignifying  "an  isolated  hill  or  peak."  If  the  latter 
view  be  taken,  then  DeuL  xxxiv,  1  may  be  rendered, 
"  Motet  Kent  up  to  Mount  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  the  htlL' 
The  construction  rather  favors  the  view  tliat  Pisgah, 
like  Abarim,  was  the  name  of  the  range,  and  that  Nebo 
was  one  of  its  peaks.  Others  have  taken  precisely  the 
opposite  view,  namely,  that  Kagah  was  a  particular 
summit  of  Nebo  as  a  range;  but  in  that  case  I^vgsh 
would  not  be  so  often  mentioned  (as  a  mountain  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  Israelitish  host  encamped,  and  u  fur- 
nishing  springs  of  water),  while  Nebo  is  hat  once  named 
(as  the  peak  on  wbieh  Moaea  died).  (See  beknr.) 
Upon  Piagab  Balaam  bnilt  altars  and  idleicd  Bacrifira, 
so  (hat  it  was  probably  one  of  the  ancient  "high  placed 
of  Moab  (Numb,  xxiii,  14).  From  its  summit  Moan 
obtained  his  panoramic  view  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
there  he  died  (DeuL  xxxiv,  1-5).  Beneath  the  motn- 
taina  were  celebrated  "springs"  or  "torrents"  (mTCK), 
which  are  several  limes  mentioned  in  defining  tb« 
boundaries  of  Reuben,  as  j4«l(li>(A-/*ug7aA  (Deut.  Iii,  17; 
iv,  49  in  the  Hebrew;  Josh,  xii,  8;  ^ii,  SO).  Fi^ 


View  westward  from  the  summit  otitt  Ptsgah.   (Front  >i  fkeich  taken  ou  the  spoL) 
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thovfbre  U7  on  the  eut  of  Jotdui,  oontignoiu  to  the 
6clil  of  Moab,  snd  immediatrly  oppoaite  Jericho.  The 
GeU  of  Zophini  wis  Bituitedon  it,  ind  ita  higheHt  point 
or  aaaunk— iu  "  head" — was  the  Mount  Nebo.  If  it 
wu  a  proper  name,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  de- 
tnUd  the  whole  or  part  of  the  range  of  the  highlanda 
no  the  e«K  of  the  lower  Jordan.  In  the  late  Targums 
ofJemaalein  and  I^udo-Jonathan,KaRah  is  invariably 
midered  by  ramatha,  a  term  in  common  uae  for  a  hilt. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Sept  also  does  not  treat  it 
u  ■  proper  name.  On  the  other  hand,  Eusebius  and 
J«n>rae  (OnnmaiL  s.  v.  Abarim,  Faaga)  report  the  name 
u  cxiMing  in  their  day  in  iu  ancient  loodily.  Mount 
Abarim  and  Mount  Naban  were  pointed  out  on  the  road 
leading  from  liviat  to  Heshbon  (i.  e.  the  Wady  Heabftn), 
Kin  bearing  their  old  namea,  and  dose  to  Mount  Phogur 
(Peor),  which  also  retained  its  name,  vhence,  says  Jerome 
(a  fKo),  the  contiguous  region  was  even  then  called 
Phvgo.  This  connection  between  Phogor  and  Phaago 
ii  piusling,  and  aoggesta  a  ponible  error  of  eopyiata. 
See  Pion. 

No  trace*  of  the  name  nagah  have  been  met  with  in 
bier  times  on  the  east  uf  Jordan,  but  in  the  Arabic  garb 
o(  Bat  «l-FetAkak  (almoet  identicat  with  the  Hebrew 
Bush  hap-nagah)  it  is  attached  to  a  well-known  Lead- 
Uod  on  the  north -trufrrK  end  of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  a  mass 
of  QtnnntaiQ  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Wady  en-Nar, 
ud  on  tbe  nuith  by  the  Wady  Sidr,  and  on  the  north - 
en  part  of  which  is  situated  the  great  Muasulman  sane- 
taaiy  of  Neby  HAsa  (Moses).  This  association  of  the 
DsiDcs  of  Uoaea  and  Hsgah  on  theteest  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea— where  to  suppose  that  Hoses  ever  set  foot  would 
be  to  itultify  the  whole  narrative  of  his  decease — is  ex- 
tremely startling.  Ko  explanation  of  it  has  yet  been 
offered.  Certainly  that  of  M.  De  Saulcy  and  of  his 
trsnslatnr  (se«  De  Sanlcy's  Vogatfe,  etc,  and  the  notes 
lo  ii,  o8-£6  of  tbe  Ameiiaan  editioiOi  that  the  Has  el- 
FeaUah  ii  idenlieal  with  Pisgah,  cannot  lie  entertained. 
AguBit  this  the  wofdi  of  Deut.  iii,  87,  "Thou  ihalt  not 
go  aver  this  Jordan,"  are  dedsive.    See  Dkai>  Ska. 

The  mountain  itself  ia  chiefly  memorable  as  the  height 
fmni  which  Mosea  got  his  roost  dtstinctview  of  the  Land 
of  Promise;  from  thence  "the  Lord  showed  him  all  the 
linil  of  (iilcad  unto  Dan,  and  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land 
oT  Ephrairn  and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah 


unto  tbe  ntraost  sea;  and  the  south,  and  the  plain  of 
the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  unto  Zoar* 
(Deut. xxxiv,  1^).  Mr. TriMam  (Londo/ /trae/,  1865, 
p.  635  sq.)  describes  a  visit  which  he  and  his  fellow- 
travellers  paid  to  the  range  of  Nebo  or  Abarim,  and  the 
magnificent  prospect  they  had  from  the  height  which 
they  supposed  might  poaubly  be  the  Pisgah  of  Hoscb 
It  was  about  three  miles  south-west  of  Heehbon,  and 
one  and  a  half  miles  due  west  of  Main.  The  elevation 
was  considered  to  be  about  4600  feet;  yet  the  ascent 
was  not  ru^i^,  and  for  several  boun  they  rode  along 
the  ridge.  The  day  was  dear,  and  to  the  north  and 
east  they  saw  the  hills  of  tiilead,  and  "  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  goodly  Belka,  one  waving  ocean  of  com 
and  grass."  Southwards  appeared  Mounts  Hot  and 
Seir,  with  other  granite  peaks  of  Arabia,  in  the  dine* 
tion  of  Akabah.  Then,  turning  westwards,  there  lay 
distinctly  before  them  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  whole  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan, "  all  the  familiar  poinu  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jerusalem."  Inking  over  Jordan,  "  the 
eye  rested  on  Gerium's  rounded  top ;  and  farther  sUU 
opened  the  plun  of  Eadraelon,  the  shoulder  of  Canoel, 
or  some  other  intervening  height,  just  showing  to  tbe 
right  of  Gerizim,  while  tbe  fuiit  and  distant  bluish  haze 
beyond  it  told  us  that  thtre  was  '  the  sea,  the  utmost 
sea.'  It  seemed  as  if  but  a  whiff  were  needed  to  brush 
off  the  haze,  and  reveal  it  clearly.  Northward,  again, 
rose  the  distant  outline  of  unmistakable  Tabor,  aided  by 
which  we  could  identify  GUboa  and  Jehel  DAhy  ((Jttle 
Hermon).  Snowy  Hermon's  top  was  mantled  with 
cloud,  and  Lebanon's  highest  range  must  have  been 
exactly  shut  behind  it;  but  in  front,  due  north  of  us, 
stretched  in  long  line  the  dark  forests  of  Ajlun,  bold  and 
undulating,  with  the  deep  ndes  of  mountains,  here  and 
there  whitened  by  diSs,  terminating  in  Mount  <iitead, 
behind  Es-Salt  (Ramoth-Gilead)."  This  seems  to  real- 
ize to  the  full  what  was  anciently  exhibited  to  the  eye 
of  Moses,  and  shows  the  repreaeotalion  given  of  his  ex- 
tensive proqiect  to  have  bwn  no  ideal  picture. 

The  spot  has  more  recently  been  the  subject  of  a 
considerable  discussion  by  Prof.  Paine,  of  the  American 
exploring  partv,  in  report  No.  S  of  these  operations 
(N.  Y.  Jan.  1876).  Prof.  Paine  contends  that  Jehel  Neba, 
the  highest  point  of  the  range,  is  Mount  Nebo,  that  Je- 
bel  Si^ghah,  the  extreme  headland  of  tbe  hill,  is  Mount 
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Kflgah,  and  that  "  tbe  nountaiiiB  uf  Abarim"  m  the 
diffo  vf»l  uf  these  points,  and  descending  towards  the 
Dead  Sea.  He  tnaiotaiiu  these  poutiona  by  the  foUow- 
ing  argumentci 

1.  There  i«  Mill  an  old  road  leading  down  to  the  Jor- 
dan valley  in  tbia  direction,  which  be  thinks  the  Is- 
raelites  pumed  on  their  way  from  Almon-dibtatbaim 
to  the  plains  of  Moab  (Numb,  xxxiii,  47,48).  It  has 
generally  been  suppoeed,  however,  that  they  took  the 
route  now  usual  with  travellers,  dowii  Wady  Hesban. 
The  position  of  the  Israelites  on  Abarim  is  there  said 
to  have  been  "befoie"  C^l^^)  Nebo,  a  particle  which 
generally  Higni6es  wirt  and  not  west.  The  parallel  ac- 
count of  the  station  in  question  (xxi,  29)  places  it 
on  "  the  top  of  the  nsgah"  (H^ODIl  CKl) ;  and  this 
certainly  discountenancea  Paine's  kication  on  a  lower 
peak  of  the  ridge.  It  is  true  tta«  phnae  is  added, 
**  which  looketh  towards  Jeahimon,"  L  e.  the  Gbor  or 
Jordan  valley  (see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc.);  but  this 
may  possibly  mean  only  pointing  in  that  direction  from 
the  station  hut  left.  The  preceding  chiuse,  "  the  valley 
that  is  in  the  field  of  Moab,"  is  ambiguous;  as  it  may 
qualify  either  the  point  of  departure,  L  e.  Bamnth, 
or  the  destination,  i.  &  Kigab.  The  A.  V.  adopu  the 
fitrmer  ctmatruction ;  but  tt^  b  not  favored  by  the  syn- 
tax of  the  atymning  verses,  and  oooflicU  with  the  idea 
of  a  high  place  (Bunotb),  which  could  hardly  have 
been  in  a  vaUry.  The  Utter  reference  is  therefore 
adopted  by  most  interpreters,  but  (as  KoeenmUUer  re- 
marks) seems  to  disagree  with  the  phraseology  "  tup  of 
Pi^ah."  We  suggest  as  the  only  consistent  transla- 
tion, "And  from  Bamoth  [to]  the  valley  which  [iaj  in 
the  plateau  of  lloab  (the  summit  ofUie  PijWUi  [range]), 
and  overlooks  the  Ghor."  This  makes  Ffagab  but  an- 
other name  for  the  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Uuab  over- 
banging  the  Jordan  valley  or  Dead  Sea.  The  particu- 
lar "  top"  in  question  was  apparently  Nebo  itself,  which 
is  in  fact  but  a  crest  of  the  Moabitic  table-land,  that 
shows  as  a  "mountain"  only  from  the  western  point  of 
view.  The  sole  conuderable  "valley"  (Sffth)  answer- 
ing to  this  description  is  Wady  ea-Sow&nieh,  wluch  is 
the  southern  head-branch  of  Wady  Hesbtn,  and  inter- 
aeeta  the  plain  up  to  the  very  crest  of  Nebo.  Prod 
Paine,  however,  appears  to  identify  it  with  the  valley 
in  which  the  "Springa  of  Moses"  are  utuated,  a  deep, 
wild  gkn  hardly  answering  to  the  requirements  of  the 
cose,  except  that  it  contains  water  and  looks  directly 
down  upon  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  encampment  as  we 
have  located  it,  the  Israelites  wonld  have  been  precisely 
on  the  route  to  Heshbon,  which  they  next  attacked 
(xxi,  21-26),  and  thence  to  the  Ghor  opponte  Jeiicho 
(xxii,  1),  by  way  of  Wady  Heabin. 

2.  Paine's  next  argument  is  drawn  from  the  history 
of  Balaam  and  Balak  immediately  following  the  pas- 
sages lost  cited.  After  lodging  at  Kiijath-huzoth 
(Numb,  xxii,  89),  which  Paine  regards  as  the  site  of 
Kufeir  Abi-Bed,  just  east  of  the  crest  of  Neho,  the  two 
proceeded  first  to  "the  high  places  of  Baal"  (ver.  41), 
which  the  professor  deems  to  be  "the  extremity  of  Je- 
bel  Sitkghah,  the  flrst  chief  summit  of  Pisgah" — a  de- 
scription which,  if  we  correctly  understand  the  some- 
what confused  statements,  designates  the  outer  or  west- 
ernmost peak,  as  from  this  "the  whole  of  Israel"  could 
be  seen.  Balaam  next  repaired  to  a  point  called  "  the 
top  of  Pisgah"  (ver,  14),  which  Paine  regards  as  "the 
third"  or  easternmost  peak,becau8e  from  it  only  a  part  of 
tbe  Israelitish  camp  eonld  be  seen.  Finally,  the  prophet 
ascended  "tbe  top  of  Peor"  (tct.  28),  which  the  pro- 
fessor thinks  was  the  middle  or  ruin-crowned  peak  of 
SiAgbah,  as  from  it  the  various  surrounding  countries 
there  enumerated  can  be  seen  to  advantage.  But  this 
distribution  of  the  several  localities  seems  rather  arbi- 
trary. The  first  name  is  a  very  indefinite  one,  being 
Identical  with  Bamotb-baal  (Josh,  xiil,  17),  apparratly 
nearer  the  Amon  (Numb,  xxi,  28),  if  not  idbentical  widi 
Ibe  Bamoth  pteviouBly  referred  to  (ver.  30) ;  and  atuely 


there  are  many  spots  in  the  vicinity  from  which  "  the 
utmost  part  of  the  people"  could  be  seen — a  phrase  that 
designates  not  tbe  whole,  but  only  the  rtar.  In  Numb. 
xxUi,  18,  where  tbe  some  expression  ia  uaed,  tbe  same 
place  is  referred  to,  and  the  words  must  be  rendered, 
"  And  Balak  said  to  him.  Come  now  with  me  to  another 
pUce,  whence  thou  mayest  see  biro  (only  his  eziremity 
canst  thou  see  [here],  and  not  oU  of  him  const  tboa 
see) ;  and  thou  shall  curse  him  for  me  from  there"  (s«e 
Keil,  ad  loc).  The  next  locality  accordingly  was  ou. 
commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  encampment,  namely, 
"  tbe  top  of  the  Pisgah"  range,  probably  Jebel  Neba  it- 
self. It  seems  to  bare  been  much  farther  thn  Faioe 
makes  it  from  Bolak's  previooa  station,  for  there  the 
two  adjoining  eminences  are  spolnn  of  in  rer>-  diSereot 
phraseology  ("the  high-places  of  Baal  —  lo  a  high 
pUce,"  Numbi  xxii,  41 ;  xxiii,  8).  As  this  second  out- 
kmk  of  Balaam  is  colled  (xxiii,  14)  "  the  field  nf  2o- 
phim,"  or  the  watdurt,  Paine  holds  that  it  was  Wady 
Haisa,  which  he  reports  as  being  partly  under  cultiva- 
tion; bat  tbia  affonla  no  good  prospect  nf  the  ''plsiM 
of  Moab"  eastward,  «ich  as  Keil  thinks  tbe  import  of 
the  name  requires  (Comment,  ad  loc.).  Tbe  third  of 
Balaam's  poets  of  observation  was  "  tbe  top  of  Pew,  thst 
looketh  towards  Jeshimon,"  or  the  detert  [of  Judah] 
(Numb,  xxiii,  28);  and  as  the  next  to  the  last  day's 
journey  of  the  Israelites  was"tothetop  of  Pisgah,ihit 
looketh  towards  Jeshimoo"  (xxii,  28),  and  as,  moreorcr, 
Moses  died  on  the  tup  of  Pisgah,  and  was  buried  "in  a 
valley  in  the  land  of  Hoab^  over  against  Beth-peer" 
(Deut  xxxiv,  6),  Paine  concludes  that  all  these  were 
designations  uf  the  same  or  immediately  adjoining 
spots,  thus  making  the  ruin-crowned  summit  of  Si&- 
ghah  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  of  Peor,  and  be  adduces 
the  character  of  tbe  remains  as  evidence  that  they  wn« 
an  early  temple.  Be  thinks  they  are  not  sufGrimtly 
extensive  for  those  of  tbe  town  <rf  Nebo  (q.  v.),  which 
he  inclines  to  identify  with  tbe  more  considerable  nrint 
called  Kharab  el-Mukh^ai,  a  Utile  more  than  a  nule 
south  of  Jebel  Nebs. 

Other  collateral  arguments  of  lees  moment  adduced 
by  I*r<if.  Paine  in  support  of  his  views  are  drawn  fron 
the  name  "Ashdoth- Pisgah"  (Deal. ii,  17;  iv,49;  Jo^ 
xii,  8;  xiii,  20),  which  be  renders  lytrw^  of  Piigai, 
and  identifies  with  those  of  Ayfln  HOsa;  and  from  the 
Bible  accounts  of  Hoaea^  death  and  buriaL  He  alss 
adduces  the  statements  of  later  writers  (Joiephoi, 
Eusebius,  etc.)  on  these  points.  His  attempt  to  trace 
the  name  Pisgah  in  the  modem  SiAghah  is  an  obvious 
failure.  His  main  conclusion  that  Pisgah  is  a  spcdsl 
name  for  a  particular  port  of  Mount  Nebo,  and  that  Uw 
mountains  of  Abarim  are  likcwiae  limited  to  Ihc  hHk 
Immediately  overhanging  the  north-east  end  of  tha 
Dead  Sea,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  sustained  by  bis  in- 
genious reasoning ;  and  we  therefore  incline  to  the  gen- 
erally entertained  view  that  the  reverse  b  true.  Dr.  J. 
L.  Porter  has  still  more  recently  travelled  over  this  lo- 
cality, and  he  states,  in  his  account  of  his  jounwy  in 
the  London  A  liemnm,  that  JtM  IfMtk  u  a  eonnmi 
name  fur  many  of  the  eminences  in  this  vidnity.  He 
ia  inclined  to  regard  SU^Uih  as  a  relic  <^  tbe  name  Pis- 
gah.  See  Nebo. 

Plahtah.   See  Fi^z. 

Piaid'ia  (Himtia,  etymology  nncertun)  was  a  dis- 
trict of  Asia  Minor,  which  cannot  be  very  exactly  de- 
fined. But  it  may  be  described  suiBdently  by  saying 
that  it  was  to  the  north  of  Pamphylia,  and  stretched 
along  the  range  of  Taurus.  Northward  it  reached  to 
and  was  partly  included  in  Pbrygia,  which  was  simi- 
larly an  indefinite  district,  though  far  more  extensive. 
Thus  Antioch  in  Pisidia  was  sometimes  called  a  Phiyg- 
ian  town.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  ri»dis 
was  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  Phrygia,  on  the  west  by 
Caria  attd  Lyda,  on  the  soath  by  Pamphylia,  and  on 
tbe  east  by  OUcia  and  luiiria  (Stnbo,  569;  Flal- 
•my.v.fi).  Itw».o^t@^f5^buthi,hi, 
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moag  tbe  peaks  of  Taurus  were  some  fertile  valleys 
■ad  little  upland  plains.  Tbe  province  was  iubdivided 
iau  minute  seciions,  and  held  by  tribes  of  wild  and 
warlike  bigblanden,  who  were  tbe  terror  uf  the  whole 
nrouuding  country  (Stnbi^  L  c;  Xeooph.  A  nab.  i,  1, 
11;  ii,  fi^  U).  It  was  probably  among  the  defiles  uf 
Fisidia  that  tbe  ^wMle  Haul  experienced  soon  of  those 
"ftnh  of  rubbers"  of  which  he  speaks  in  2  Cor.  xi,  26; 
and  perhaps  fear  uf  the  bandits  that  inhabited  them 
had  somethiR);  to  do  wii  h  John's  abrupt  departure  from 
Pant  and  Baniabss  just  as  they  wer«  about  to  enter 
FUdia  (Acu  xiii,  13, 14).  Tbe  Pisidiao  tribes  had 
film  of  thdr  own,  and  they  maiotaioed  their  inde- 
padeoce  in  spite  of  tbe  repeated  atunks  of  more  pow- 
cfftd  neiii^bon^  and  itf  the  conquests  of  the  Greeks,  and 
even  of  the  Koraana.  The  latter  were  content  to  re- 
cdvc  from  them  a  scanty  tribute,  allowing  them  to  re- 
mun  undisturbed  amiil  their  mountain  fastnewes.  See 
Snitb,  Diet,  of  Citu*.  Geog.  s.  t.  llie  scenery  of  Pisidia 
ti  wild  and  grand.  The  mountains  are  mostly  Ume- 
Moae,  and  are  partially  clothed  with  forests  of  oak,  pine, 
and  juniper.  Tbe  hiwer  skpea  are  here  aud  there 
plaated  with  olives,  vinea,  nd  pomegraostes.  Many 
of  the  nviiKs  are  singularly  grand — bare  cliCfa  rising 
ap  a  tbuusand  feet  and  more  on  each  side  of  the  bed  of 
a  fiiaiDing  turreot.  In  other  places  fountains  gush 
forth,  Slid  streams  brawl  along  amid  thickets  of  oleao- 
dv.  The  passes  from  the  seanwast  to  the  interior  are 
difleult,  and  have  alwaya  been  dangerous.  See  Asia 
lIUKiR.  Paul  paid  two  visits  to  PintUa.  In  company 
with  Banisbas  he  entered  it  from  Pamphylia  oti  the 
BStttb,  snd  crossed  over  the  mountains  to  Antioch,  which 
bf  near  the  northern  border  (Ads  xiii,  14).  Their 
■isBon  was  successful;  but  the  enemies  of  the  truth 
SMM  esused  lliem  to  be  expelled  from  tbe  province 
(Tcr,  60).    After  au  adventurous  journey  through  Ly- 
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emoia  and  Isanrts,  they  again  returned  through  Pisidia 
Is  Plsniphylia,  apparently  by  the  same  route  (xtv,  2U 
M).  See  Anmdell,  Atia  ^mor,  vol.  ii;  Fellows,  ytnii 
Mmor;  Sprsit,  TiarrU  m  l.yMi;  see  al»o  full  extracts 
ia  Conybeare  and  Howson,  L\fe  of  St.  Paul,  i,  1S4  sq., 
aad  article  Antioch  of  PiaiotA. 

Pl'aon  (Ileb.  Fitkon',  yi'&'W,  itrtamtng;  Sept 
•w*').  the  Kconil  of  the  four  great  rircni  which  watered 
the  g]ril«n  of  Eden,  the  identiflcatinn  of  which  has 
hithert..  been  attempted  vsriously.  It  is  described  in 
tie Mcreil  text  (Gen.  ii,  11, 12) as  "comiiassing  (3310, 
nther,  pcrhsiA  Iravtrting)  thie  whole  land  of  Havilah, 
•here  there  is  gold ;  and  the  gold  of  that  Und  is  good : 
tWe  is  bilellium  (Mo'JocA)  and  the  onyx-stone  (sAo'- 
itmy  With  regard  to  this  river,  ilw  most  ancient 
•ad  most  aoiversally  received  opinion  iftfinti6ca  it  with 
the  Uaogen  Josephus  {Anf.  i,  1,  8),  Kusebius  (Ono- 
•w.  s.  v.),  Arabnisius  {Dt  ParaJ.  c  8),  Epiphanius 
(.fawr.c  68),  Ephr.  Syr.  (Op.  Syr.  i,  28),  Jerome  (Ep. 
i  oi  Raa.  and  QhomI.  IIA.  in  Gm.),  snd  Augustine  (/fe 
On,  ad  Hi.  viii,  7)  held  this.  But  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  ii, 
IlKSaadiab  Raon.  R.  Muses  ben-Nachman,  and  Abr. 
nntml  (Ugnlinn,  T%ainir.  roL  rtt)  mainUlned  that  the 
Pm  waa  tbe  Nileu  The  flint  nf  these  writers  derina 
>ka  waid  ftmn  a  not  which  signlOes  "  to  inereM^""  to 


overflow"  (comp.  Hab.  i,  8),  but  at  the  same  time  qootcn 
an  etymokigy  given  in  BerahUk  Rabba,  §  16,  in  which 
it  u  asserted  that  the  river  is  called  Pison  "  because  it 
makes  the  flax  (^naJB)  to  grow."  Josephus  explaios 
it  by  wkn^v(,  Scaliger  by  irAjj^^wpo.  The  theoiy  that 
the  I^n  is  the  Ganges  is  thought  to  receive  some  eao- 
finnation  from  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticas, 
who  mentions  (xxtv,  25, 27)  in  order  the  Pison,  the  Ti- 
gris, the  Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Gihon,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  commenced  his  enumeration  in  the  east  and 
to  have  terminated  it  in  the  west.  That  the  Pison 
was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  eunent  long  before  it 
was  revived  by  Ewald  {Oeick,d.  VoUxt  /(r,  i, SSI, note 
2)  and  adopted  by  Kalisch  (Cotrau,  p.  96).  Philoator- 
gius, quoted  by  Huet  (Ugolino,  vol  vii), conjectured  that 
it  was  the  Hydaspee;  and  Wilford  (At,  Hu.  voL  vi),  fol- 
lowing the  Hindfl  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  mankind,  discovers  the  Pison  in  the  Landi-Sinilh, 
the  Uangea  t^  ludwns,  called  also  Nil&b  from  the  color 
of  its  waters,  and  known  to  tbe  Hlndfls  by  tbe  name  of 
NiU-Qangi,  or  GangA  nmply.  Seven  an  ua  (Zte  J/mdi 
CmtL)  and  Epbraem  Synis  (Connit.  on  Gm.)  agree  with 
Cnsarius  in  identifying  tbe  Pison  with  tbe  Danube. 
Tbe  last-mentioned  father  seems  to  have  held,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  some  singular  notions  with  regard  to 
the  course  of  this  river.  He  believed  that  it  was  also 
the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  that,  after  traversing  Ethi- 
otMS  and  Elymus,  which  be  identified  with  Havilah,  it 
fell  into  the  ocean  near  QkUz.  Such  is  also  the  o^a- 
ion  of  Epphanius  with  regard  to  the  course  of  the 
son,  which  be  says  is  the  Ganges  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
Indians  and  the  Indus  of  the  Greeks  {Ancor.  c  58). 
Some,  asHopkinson  (Ugolino,  voLvii),  have  found  the  Pi> 
son  in  the  Naharmalca,  one  of  the  artificial  canals  which 
fonneriy  Joined  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.  This 
canal  ia  the  jtumm  ngivm  of  Amm.  Mare,  (xxiit,  6, 
g  25, and  xxiv,6,§  1), and  the  ^ naofciar  of  Kiny 
(A^^.  vi,30).  Grotius,on  the  contrary,  considered 
it  to  be  the  Gihon.  Even  those  commentators  who 
agree  in  pUcing  the  terrestrial  Paradise  on  the 
Skat  tl-Arab,  tbe  stream  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Tigris  snd  Euphrates,  between  Ctesiphon 
and  Apamea,  are  by  no  means  uiuuiimous  as  to 
which  of  the  branches,  into  which  this  stream  is 
again  divided,  the  names  Pison  and  Oihon  an  to 
be  applied.  Calvin  (Comm.  m  Gm.)  was  the  first 
to  conjecture  that  tbe  Pison  was  the  most  easterly 
nf  these  channels,  and  in  this  opinion  he  Is  followed 
by  Scaliger  and  many  others.  Huet,  on  the  other 
hand,  conceived  that  he  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
Calvin  waa  in  error,  and  that  the  Pison  waa  the  weat- 
emmost  uf  tbe.tvro  channels  by  which  tbe  nnited 
stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Hgris  fslls  into  the  Per- 
sian (iuir.  He  was  conBrmed  by  the  authority  of  Bo- 
chart  (tfifrot.  pL  ii,  L  B,  c.  5).  Junius  (PraL  in  Gm.) 
81x1  lta«k  discovered  a  relic  of  tbe  name  Pison  in  the 
Psfiiigris.  The  sdvocittes  of  the  theory  that  the  true 
poftiiiiin  of  Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mountaioa 
of  Armenia  hare  been  induced,  from  a  certain  resem- 
blance in  the  two  names,  to  identify  the  Piaon  with  the 
I*ha^  which  rises  in  tbe  elevated  platean  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ararat,  near  the  sources  ofthe  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates. Reland  (de  Situ  ptirad.  terr.  Ugolino,  voL  vii), 
Calmet  {Did.  a.  v.),  Link  (Unfit,  i,  807),  Roeenrntlller 
(Hmtdk,  der  biU.  A  it.),  and  Hartmann  have  given  their 
suSVages  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  Raumer  (quoted  by 
Oditxseh,  Cmms)  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Pison 
was  the  Pbaris  of  Xenophon  (A  nab.  iv,  6),  that  is,  the 
Aras  or  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Catalan  Se«. 
There  remain  yet  to  be  noticed  tbe  theories  of  Leclerc 
(Comm.  in  Gen.)  that  the  Pison  was  the  Chri-sorrhoaa, 
the  modem  Barsds,  which  takes  its  rise  near  Damas- 
cus ;  and  that  of  Bultmann  (A  fit.  Erdk.  p.  82),  who  iden- 
tifled  it  with  the  Besynga  or  Irabatti,  a  river  of  Ava. 
Hendriaaohn  (Coaun.  on  Gol)  mentions  that  aome  affirm 
the  Pi«»  to  b.  th.  Go^„^J^K@^^fj^{Od  1 
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ChroD.  V,  26,  wbich  is  suppoAcd  to  be  a  river,  and  the 
ume  with  the  Kizil-Uzen  in  Uyrcania.  Colonel  Ches- 
uey,  frum  the  results  uf  extensive  ob«erv&tiuiu  in  Ar- 
oaenia,  was  "  led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known  by  the 
comparatively  inodcrn  names  of  Halys  and  Araxes  are 
those  which,  in  the  book  of  Geneus,  have  the  namea  of 
naon  and  Uibon;  and  that  the  oountiy  within  the 
furmer  ia  tbe  land  of  Bavilah,  while  that  which  borders 
upon  the  btter  is  the  still  more  remarkable  country  of 
Cuah"  (_Exped.  to  Euphr.  and  Tiffru,  i,  267).  —  Smith. 
Faber  inclines  to  make  it  the  Abearus  of  Pliny,  or  Ba- 
ttm  of  modem  geogiaphers,  which  rises  in  Armenia 
and  flows  into  tbe  Black  Sea;  but  l>r.  Hales  considers 
the  Araxea  to  hare  a  better  daim;  and  this  last  specu- 
lation (for  nothing  better  can  any  of  the  assigned  posi- 
tions be  called)  seems  to  derive  support  from  the  author 
of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ecdesiasticus,  who,  speaking 
of  a  wi«e  man,  says  that  "  be  filleth  all  things  with  bis 
wisdom,"  or  spreads  it  on  every  side,  "as  Pbison  and- 
Tigris"  spread  their  waters  "in  Uie  time  of  the  new 
fhiita,"  that  is,  when  they  are  awollen  by  the  melting 
of  tbe  winter  anows,  thus  aeeming  to  indicate  a  river 
rising  in  a  cold  and  mountainous  region.  The  men- 
tion of  ffotd  as  the  special  product  uf  the  vicinity  in- 
clines ui  the  view  which  regards  the  I'ishon  as  identi- 
cal with  the  Phasis  of  antiquity ;  and  tbe  resemblance 
of  names  confirms  this.    See  Edkh. 

Pla'pah  (Heb.  PispuA',  rrgog,  perh.  txpatuion; 
SepL  4nfff  a),  the  seconil  of  the  three  sons  of  Jether,  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,38).  B.acir.1017. 

FistaoUo.   See  Nut. 

Plstis  Sophia  (L  e.  (he  Believwg  Wi$dom)  is  the 
name  of  a  newly  discovered  tinoatic  work,  fully  entitled 
Pittii  Sophia,  0pm  (inoslicum  t  codice  manuscripla  Cop- 
tico-Ltitme  vtrtU  M.  G.  Schwarlte,  ttUdU  J.  H.  Petrr- 
BMtm  (BerL  1851).  The  date  is  doubtful ;  it  evidently 
belongs  to  the  period  when  Valentinian  Onostiinsin  had 
retched  its  full  devdopment— about  the  dose,  therefore, 
of  the  2d  century.  The  general  dogmas  of  the  Valcn- 
rinian  system  are  found  in  it,  though  half  buried  in  a 
luxurious  and  monotonous  vegetation.  Tbe  theme  is 
always  the  same — a  ffnotis,  or  hidden  doctrine,  which 
brings  salvalion  by  simple  illumination.  Jesus  Christ 
munis  frum  tbe  heavens  uito  wbich  he  bad  reascended, 
and  appears  to  bis  disciples  on  tbe  Mount  of  Olives,  to 
reveal  to  them  the  itubtime  mysteries  of  the  truth.  They 
form  aniund  him  the  inner  and  privileged  circle  of  the 
spiritual  ones,  whose  charge  it  is  to  transmit  this  hid- 
den manna  to  the  pneumatic  men  of  future  generations. 
All  these  revelations  revolve  around  the  deMiny  of 
Sophia,  who  here  qrmboliaca,  br  more  clearly  than 
among  the  early  Talentlnians,  the  melancholy  con- 
dition of  tbe  buroan  soul,  which,  as  the  punishment  for 
'  having  sought  to  overpass  the  limits  of  its  original 
sphere,  is  tormented  by  the  cosmical  powers,  among 
which  we  recognise  the  Dcmitirgus.  He  praluces,  hy 
emanatitm,  a  terrible  power  with  a  lion  face,  which, 
surrounded  by  other  similar  emanations,  territies  the 
noble  and  ardent  exiled  Sophia,  even  in  the  dark  re- 
gions of  matter,  flashing  bpfore  her  eyes  a  false  and 
mi^iiiding  brightness;  Nd'erthelesa  she  does  not  lose 
courage;  she  slill  hopes  and  believes.  Hence  she  de- 
serves the  name  of  tbe  Believing  Wisdom.  Twelve 
times  she  invokes  the  Deliverer  in  strains  of  patwionate 
and  truly  sublime  supplication;  these  are  her  twelve 
repentances  ('*  Nunc  cujiis  wtvpa  aiacre,  progreditor, 
ut  iji<-iit  sohitiitiiem  duoitecinue  ptTnvotat  wiffnwt'  <ro- 
fitti;"  Pia.  Siiph.  p.  70).  Her  deliverance  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  an  equal  number  of  interventions 
on  the  part  of  Je»uA,  As  the  fall, or  sin, is  nothing  more 
thnii  an  ubscuratiiin  pnHlucrd  by  matter,  so  salvation 
is  fiinply  a  return  to  the  light.  This  division  of  tbe 
lamentations  of  Sophia  and  the  inten'entiuns  of  Jesus 
pniducea  a  wearisome  amount  of  repetition ;  the  aapi- 
latioiia  of  the  aoul  are,  however,  rendered  with  a  force 
all  tbe  more  poetic  because  so  largely  derived  from 


the  Old  Testament.  In  particular,  all  the  pmitatia 
Psalms  are  applied  to  Sophia,  being  wreatcd  ftom  tbar 
natural  meaning. 

"0  Ught  of  lights,"  she  exclaims, "  tbon  whom  I  bsvc 
seen  fnnu  the  beglunuiK, listen  tn  the  cry  of  loy  repeutlni' 
(Lumen  Inmliiom,  cut  hi  ivTcvra  lude  ab  initbs  audi  li^ltar 
n-juc,  Inmeu,  memo  ^mtuhiiuv,  ffcttf.  p.S3).  "Save  aM,0 
Light,  from  mj  own  ttv>Qgbt»,  which  are  eriL  I  have  UV 
en  Into  the  tuferual  region ■■  Pulse  \\gYtt»  hare  ted  bk 
astray,  and  now  I  am  lost  la  these  cbaittlc  deplhK  Iran- 
uot  spread  my  wings  and  retnru  to  my  place,  tur  the  evil 
powers  sent  forth  by  ray  enemy,  and  most  of  all  this  Uou- 
tiiced  power,  hold  me  captive.  I  have  cried  fur  help,  bat 
my  voice  dies  In  the  night.  I  bnve  lifted  np  my  ete«  io 
tbe  heights,  that  thoa  majest  come  to  mj  )>id,  o  LIgtit. 
But  I  have  foaod  none  bnt  hostile  puwero,  wbo  rejoice  la 
my  aJBIahin,  and  seek  lu  ioerease  It  by  pnlifug  ooi  Uw 
spark  of  thins  which  It  In  m&  Now.  O  Lleht  of  trath,  la 
the  simplicity  of  my  heart  I  have  tblluwed  the  fake  bripht- 
ness  wucb  rmtsttiok  fiw  lhlD&  Hy  sin  1*  whiilljr  betun 
thee.  Leave  me  not  to  suffer  longer,  for  I  have  cried  la 
thee  fhHD  tbe  beghmbig.  It  Is  for  thee  that  I  am  phmgU 
Into  this  affllethm.  Bebnid  melntfaI»pIsceweepiDgi,crr- 
Ing  out  onlo  for  tbe  light  which  I  have  wen  oixio  the 
heights.  Bence  the  rae«  of  thnse  who  keep  the  doonof 
my  prison.  If  th<m  wflt  come  snd  Mve  me,  great  is  tbr 
mercy :  grant  my  sappllcailou.  Deliver  me  from  ihl»  dsn 
nwitbr,  lest  I  be,  as  ft  were,  swalhiwed  up  In  ll"  (Llbrn 
me  e  IXn  biUua  callgluK  ibid.  p.  H).  "O  Light,  cast 
upon  me  the  flame  or  thy  conipspslou,  for  1  am  in  bluer 
angalsh.  Hnsie  tbee,  bear  me.  I  have  walled  for  ay 
spouse  that  he  might  come  and  tighl  fiir  roe,  and  be  wma 
not.  Instead  of  light,  I  have  received  darkneas  and  nat- 
ter. I  will  praise  thee,  I  will  elortfy  thy  name;  let  mj 
hymn  rise  with  accepUnce  to  thee  at  the  gates  of  lieU. 
Let  my  whole  son!  be  pnrlfled  from  matter,  and  dweU  ia 
tbe  divine  city.  Letxll  e<inle  wlilch  rMtfectA^mjfMiTirbe 
admitted  therein"  (foxai  hnrnm  qui  an«dplent  mynert- 
nni,  ibtd.  p.  Sff).  The  »ame  cry  rines  twelve  tines  to  the 
Deliverer.  "  I  am  hectime,"  *nj»  Sophia  again,  "  like  the 
daemon  who  dwells  iu  matter,  lu  whom  all  M^btl*  extlacL 
I  am  myself  bectiine  mutter.  My  strength  Is  tnnied  U> 
stone  In  me"  (Atqne  mea  vis  C(>n|[ulivcnlt  In  me,  iW. 
p.  48).  "  I  have  set  my  love  in  thee,  O  Light,  leave  as 
not  In  the  cbaoe.  Dctlver  me  hy  ihy  knowledge"  (li- 
bers mea  In  Ina  coenltione,  ibid.  p.  U).  "My  trniil  Isia 
thee;  1  will  rejolcr,  I  will  sbiKpratK  tu  thy  glory, becans 
tbon  hast  hnd  pity  nn  nie.  Give  me  thy  bapllan,  sad 
wash  away  my  sins." 

This  mythology,  full  of  poetic  sadness,  was  skilfullj 
spread  as  a  veil  over  the  abstractions  of  UnosticisBii 
and  adapted  them  to  tbe  taste  of  subtle  and  unhealthy 
minda.  The  dialogue  between  Jeaua  and  hia  diidpk% 
in  spite  of  ita  uniformity,  pleased  the  readers  of  the 
apocryphal  Gospels,  and  aalisfied  tboee  feverish  imagi- 
nations  which  had  lost  the  sense  of  true  beauty.  Pride 
found  its  gratification  in  these  new  mysteries,  wbich 
emulated  in  every  respect  those  of  Eleusis  or  of  Hithra. 
See  Cramer,  Britriige  tur  Btjirdertng  Iktohg.  Km/' 
Kuw  (1778),  iii,62  sq.;  K«Btlin./)o«^MW(i«cAr«yifnRdM 
B.  PiMtit  SnpMa,  in  Zeller's  TkmL  Jnhti.  (TUh.  1854), 
voLiandii.    See  GmMnciSM.    (J.  H.W.) 

Platoja,  SvMOD  of,  in  1786.  marks  one  of  tbe  many 
reforoiator}-  movements  in  the  Ho  man  Catholic  Cbnich 
which  remained  without  any  effect,  Leopold  of  Toi- 
cany  (q.  v.),  actuated  by  the  same  sense  in  wbirh  his 
brother  Joseph  II  of  Austria  acted,  tried  to  ameliorate 
the  affairs  of  the  tDatholic  Church  in  his  countr)'.  Tor 
this  purpose  he  issued  Jan.  26,  1786,  a  circular-addrm 
to  his  bish»pi4,  containing  fifty-seven  articles  of  his  re- 
formatory plan,  which  he  wished  them  to  examine  ic- 
spectivelr,  and  carry  ouL  Tbe  most  important  points 
for  consideration  were,  1.  The  necessity  of  holding  an- 
nual synods  in  each  diocese;  2.  The  restitution  uf  the 
episcopal  (tower;  3.  A  scientific  training  of  the  cler)C}', 
and  a  religions  education  of  the  people.  This  cirruloi- 
address  was  prepared  by  the  grand-duke  himself,  vba 
was  well  versed  in  theidagical  iilenitiiie.  He  gave  liii 
bishops  MX  months'  time  for  condderation,  but  after  this 
time  be  ex|>ectcd  them  to  answer  in  a  frank  and  cste- 
gorical  maimer.  Almost  all  the  bishops  opposed ;  among 
those  who  favored  the  plan  was  the  bishop  of  Pistojo, 
Scipio  Hicci,  who,  linving  high  notions  of  relifpnui 
purity,  attempted  other  reforms.  In  September,  I78G; 
Ricci  assembled  a  diocesan  council  at  I'lHtoja,  which  was 
opened  Sept.  18  in  the  chur^  of  Sl  Leopold.  1^ 
bundled  awl  thin:|[,-;^i|f^^^^]Bge79g9^^  «^ 
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vbom  wm  the  gnotctt  anuimitjr.  Among  the  passed 
mohitiom  we  6ii<l  wveral  tbu  Aimed  to  enlighten  the 
people  IS  to  the  proper  limits  uf  imoge-worabtp  and  the 
iurocatiua  of  the  saints;  suppression  of  certain  relics 
which  gave  occasion  to  superstitious  practices;  encour- 
■geawDt  to  spread  religious  works,  especially  the  Uospel, 
anoag  the  Ao^.  Besides  advocating  the  use  of  the 
Uonsy  In  the  oral  language  of  the  country,  and  expoe- 
ing  thi»  abuse  of  indulgences,  the  s|dritual  itulepeadettoe 
of  the  hishops  was  maintained,  and  the  four  propositions 
Mtbt  Gallican  Chnreh  of  1682  (comp.  the  art.  Gallicas 
Chcbch,  iii,  725,  of  this  Cyclop.)  were  adopted.  The 
•rood  also  recommended  that  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
ntaniage  shouM  be  subject  to  the  law  of  the  country. 
The  minntcat  auention  waa  paid  to  the  reform  of  mon- 
scUmi — all  orders  should  be  united  into  one,  and  per- 
petual TOWS  sboohl  be  nttrkted  or  aboUsbed — and 
Chorcb  discipline,  and  to  carry  this  out  the  convocation 
oT  a  luuiooal  synod  was  expressed  as  very  desirable. 
The  grand-duke,  who  welcomed  these  resolutions  with 
great  joy,  convoked  a  council  at  Florence  of  the  bishops 
of  Toscaoy,  April  '23,  1787,  and  proposed  to  them  lifty- 
KTcn  articles  concerning  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical 
disBpline.  The  lesoll  wa^  that  all  arUdea  were  atttet 
laid  aside  or  so  modified  «  to  lose  their  imporunce^ 
The  government  did  not  abandon  its  reformatory  plans, 
tod  allowed  every  bishop  to  do  in  his  diocese  what  he 
pleated.  Leopold's  successor  abandoned  all  these  plans, 
and  snfiertd  a  papal  bull,  Aitctoran  ^dei,  dated  Aug. 
28s  17M>  to  condemn  the  eighty-five  propositions  of 
the  Synod  of  Pistoja.  Cotnp.  Alti  t  decreti  del  con~ 
alif  dmeaam  dt  Pittofa  a.  1786,  edited  by  Bracali 
and  translated  into  Latin:  Acta  et  decrrta  fywdi  dia- 
cr*.  Piitoriauu  (1791. 2  vols,).  The  proceedings,  pub- 
Ittbed  at  the  expense  of  the  grand-dnke,  and  prepared 
by  C  Cambiagi  in  7  vola.,  were  also  translated  into 
latin:  Aeta  eMfingatioim  arcUepiMcoporum  et  rpit- 
Hetnrm  FloraOia  mmo  1787  celebrala,  Ex 
ItaUoo  translata  a  J.  Schwaixel  (Bamb.  1790-1794); 
rir  de  SapioH  de  Rkei,  pat  de  Potter  (Bniss.  1826. 8 
tdIs.),  German  transL  4  vol&  (Stutlg.  1826) ;  Wolf,  Ge- 
stiiebe  der  r6m.-katkol.  KirtJu  toiler  Piut  VI  (Leips. 
1796);  Htlnch,  Leopold  von  Oetterreich,  in  his  Dtnh- 
vir^i^ceile^  p.  303  sq.;  Herzog,  Reai-EiKytlop.  a.  v.; 
Tl>tologueket  OnMrtial-  Lexiton,  a.  v.:  H.  B.  Smith, 
Uutaiy  of  the  Ckwrck  afChritt  in  Chroiu}U>gical  Tables, 
p.619;  Kunz,£eirhu:AdBrJriralei9efcAieA/^§  I64,p.9; 
Nisdiwr.  Ukrbuck  der  cArirtl.  Kirektiigeidkkkte,  p.  846 ; 
Ililienbach- Hurst,  Hittory  of  the  Ckurch  in  the  18/A 
mi  \m  CeUHiitt,  ii,  438 ;  Eva»ge«*ehe  KircAenzeitang 
(1630),  p.  270  sq. ;  Denzinger,  Enchiridion  Sj/mbolorum 
H  dt/mkimMm  (4th  ed.  1865),  p.  888  sq., "  Pnepotilionet 
8a  Sfmdi  diaceiana  Pitterientit  damaata  <i  Pv>  VI 
per  eomHtutioiKm  Mactorm  ^Sde*"*  Auff.  28,  1794; 
Hanke,  in  ZrUm^r^  Jur  hutonicke  Thtologit,  1871, 
ui,art.ii.  (B.R) 

Piator,  UE5B1CD8,  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  hymn, 
"  De  .S.  Juhanne  Baptista,"  conmentiog,  "  Pr»curaoris 
«  Bsptiaia!.''  The  only  notice  we  have  of  Kstor  is 
that  givMi  by  Clichtovlus  in  Elucidator  Ecclef.  p.  198, 
•here  we  reftd:  "  Aucior  ejus  (viz.  of  the  hymn)  fuisse 
irailitur  eximios  pater  Henricus  Piator,  doctor  theolo- 
Ru  PariNendis,  et  in  religiosa  domo  Sti.  Victoria  juxta 
l^risioa  munaaticam  vitaro  professus,  qui  etiam  Con- 
rilto  CoiMantinenn  (1414-18)  interfuit,  eaque  lempes- 
u«e,  doctrinA  et  virtute  mirifice  flomlt.''  This  Is  about 
■B.   As  to  the  hymn  itself,  the  first  verse  runs  thus: 

Pracnr^nris  et  Baptlstse 
Diem  latum  chorus  Iste 

VeuervlDf  laudlhus. 
Tero  die  Jam  diescat, 
tJt  In  ncwtrls  eliice^CAt 

Vems  dies  menilbns. 

See  Dsniel,  TheMaumt  HgnatoL  ii,  169;  Trench,  Sacred 
CeiM  Porirg,  p.  91  sq. ;  Rambach,  Aatholoffie  ehiilt. 
GnAyr,p.364.  (RP.) 

FistotllW  (Oerm.  Aakr),  a  name  oommon  to  mmj 


theologians  In  the  first  two  eentorica  of  the  Refiirmatiob, 

of  whom  we  mention  the  fuUovring : 

1.  CoMBAD,a  Brunswick  theologian.  Together  with 
Paul  Eitzen,of  Hamburg,and  Joachim  Morlin,  of  Bruns- 
wick, be  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Uarden- 
bcrg  controversy  (comp.  Herzog,  Reai'Eiicytlop.  v,540 
sq.).  In  1662  he  was  superintendent  in  UUstrow ;  in 
1572  the  duke  Ulric  of  Mecklenburg  dismissed  him 
from  hia  estates.  He  then  went  to  Koetock ;  thence  to 
Antwerp  and  Vienna;  was  appointed  superintendent 
at  Hildesheim,  and,  when  expelled,  returned  again  to 
Brunswick,  where  he  died  in  1688.  See  Ilerzog,  Rtal- 
ir'nc^iUap.  s.  v. ;  Thtologischet  Dnicer»al-Lexileon,t,y. 

2.  John  (1),  at  first  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  St, 
John's  in  Nidda,  a  Heanan  oity,  afierwartls  first  Lu- 
theran pastor  and  superintendent  there,  took  part  with 
Helancthon  and  Bocer  aa  a  representative  uT  the  Prot- 
estants  in  the  colloquy  at  Ralisbon  in  1541,  and  after- 
wards  at  Worms  in  1557.  In  1544  he  was  very  ac- 
tive in  aiding  the  prince  Herman,  count  of  Wied,  to' 
introduce  the  Reformation  in  the  arehbishopric  of  Co> 
logne,  but  the  battle  at  Hulilberg  put  an  end  to  the 
wbde  movemenL  Pistotius  died  in  1683.  See  Herzog 
Jfeaf-fixyJiop,  8.  v.;  Tkeolog.  Ummrtal-LejtiBoiifh.v.\ 
Smith,  //w/.  of  the  Churck  of  Chriit  m  CkronologKal 
Tablrgy  p.  68;  KurU,  Lehrbuch  der  KirtAenyeMch.  %  185, 
8;  Niedncr,  fjehrhuch  der  chritfL  Kirchengetch.  p.  635. 

3.  John  (2)  (also  called  Ifiddamt,  from  bis  narive 
place),  sou  of  the  former,  was  bom  Feb.  4,  1646.  He 
studied  first  medicine,  law,  and  history,  and  finally  the* 
ology.  Originally  a  Lntberan,  he  became  next  a  aeal- 
ons  Calvinist,  and  induced  the  first  son  of  the  margrave 
Charles  II  »f  Baden,  Ernest  Frederick,  to  join  him. 
Soon  afterwards  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Cbureb, 
in  which  alone  he  could  see  the  continuity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  induced  the  second  sou  of  the 
margrave  Jacob  to  follow  him.  In  behalf  of  his  patron, 
he  held  in  1689  a  colloquy  at  Baden  with  Andreft  and 
Heerbnnd,  who  represented  Liitheranism,and  Schyriua, 
who  represented  (^Ivintsm.  A  second  colloquy  he  held 
at  Emmendingen  in  1590,  with  Dr.  Peppiia,orStrBBbui7. 
After  the  death  of  his  patron,  Pistorius  went  to  Frei- 
burg and  Constance;  became  doctor  of  theologj-,  canon 
of  Consunce,  cathedral-provoat  of  Brealau.  and  imperial 
counsellor  to  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  Pistorius  died 
in  1608.  In  hia  Theorema  de  ^dei  Chriitiana  defimla 
m«nntra,and  in  Viuer  wm  Gottee  GenadenJakobi  Mark- 
ffrt^ftn  tu  Badm  .  .  .  ArtttL  erMIUekt  md  woUJia^ 
dirte  Moli/en,  etc.,  he  endeavored  to  Justify  bis  own  and 
his  patron's  conversion  to  the  Cbureh  of  Rome.  Hia 
polemics  against  Luther  in  his  .4na/aniwi  lMheri,mtd» 
§eptem  epiritihu*  Ltilheri,  called  forth  a  number  of  re* 
joinders,  Pistorius  is  also  the  author  of  some  medical 
works,  and  some  historical  works  on  Poland,  Otfmany, 
Hungary,  and  Spain.  In  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  Pistorius  also  wrote  a  Wegtceiier  fur  aile  ver- 
Jukrten  Christen,  to  which  Dr.  Mentzer  replied  in  his 
Anti-  Pi^orius.  See  Fechti  Hisforia  CoitoquU  Em- 
mendingetuis,  cut  subjicitur  protocoUum  et  condiisio  (Ros- 
tockii,  1709);  Herzog,  Roal-Eneyldop.  »,v.i  Theolog. 
Ufiieersai-LexUcon,a.v.;  J^hv:r,GdeArteM-l,exihom,a,T,\ 
Buchanan,  yiu(||Ccaf«>n  (see  Index). 

4.  THROPHiLca  (1),  mcoeeded  the  excellent  John 
Matheritu  (q.  v.)  in  the  ministry  at  Joac^imethal ;  and 
his  son, 

5.  THROpntLcs  (2),  a  great  Oriental  scholar,  lectured 
at  Iieipeic,Ttlbtngen,  Jena,  and  Copenhagen,  and  wrote 
Enchiridion  lingure  saneta  gratnmnticam  (Leips.  1612), 
etc  SeeHenof;,lieal-Etiej/klop.B.v,%  JiicbeT,Getehrte»- 
Useihm,e.v.;  Fllrst,  AO/. JiidLiii,  106;  Steinschneldcr, 
Siblioff.  Handbiieh,  p.  1 1 1 ,  No.  1574.    (B.  P.) 

Fit.  In  the  A.  Y.  this  word  appears  with  a  figur»> 
tive  as  well  as  a  literal  meaning.  It  passes  from  the 
facts  that  belong  to  the  outward  aspect  of  Palestine 
and  its  cities  to  states  or  regions  of  the  spiritual  world. 
With  this  power  it  is  used  to  tepresent-several  Hebrew 
and  Oreek  words,  and  the  i(|f(lHffip«fei 
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era]  owaning  preaenta  for  tbe  si^itiwl  it,  id  each  eaie, 
ft  subject  or  some  interBsU 

1.  or  these  bdr,  "iSl  (root  INS,  cognate  ^KS,  hi(r^ 
m  weU)t  occurs  most  fretiuentlv,  and  means  *  deep  hole 
or  i^t,  dug  in  tbe  first  instance  for  a  well,  or  a  cittrm 
hewn  or  cut  in  stone,  a  reservoir,  which  tbe  Orientals 
are  in  the  habit  of  preparing  in  those  regions  where 
there  are  Tew  or  no  springs,  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing rain-water  for  travellers  and  cattle.  These  cisterns 
and  trenches  are  often  without  water,  no  supply  being 
obtainable  for  them  except  from  the  rain.  In  old  de- 
cayed cistemi  the  water  leaks  out,  or  becomes  sUmy 
(Jer.ii,  13).  Such  dstems  or  pits,  when  without  water, 
were  often  used  in  the  East  apparently  fur  three  pur- 
poses: (1)  As  a  place  of  tqmlfure  (Psa.  xxviii,  1 ;  xsx, 
4;  Lnl  suTiii,  18),  hence  ^77^%  "'hey  that  go 
down  to  tbe  int"— a  phrase  oT  finqnent  occurrence,  em- 
ployed sometimes  to  denote  dying  without  hope,  hat 
commonly  a  simple  going  down  to  the  place  of  the 
dead  (see  Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v.) ;  also,  "  the  gravco  set  in 
the  sides  of  the  pit"  (Exod.  zxsit,  28),  the  recesses  cut 
out  for  purpoees  of  burial;  or  they  might  be  tlte  natural 
fiasnres  in  tbe  rocks,  aboutnling  in  all  limestone  forma- 
tioM,  of  which  the  rocks  of  Syria  and  Palestine  chiefly 
consist  {2)  A  prison!  "they  shall  be  gathered  as 
prisoners  are  gathered  in  tbe  pit,  and  shall  be  shut  up" 
(Isa.  xxiv,  22;  also  Jer.  xxxvii,  16;  Exod,  xii,  29). 
The  pit  or  dungeon  was  a  common  place  of  punishment 
in  the  East,  and  very  dreadful  it  was,  as  the  case  of 
Jeremiah  illustrates  (Jer.  xxxviii,  4, 9).  To  be  doomed 
to  the  pit  was  often  to  be  left  to  a  slow  dMth  by  surva- 
tion ;  and  to  be  saved  from  such  a  doom  was  regarded 
as  the  greatest  of  all  dcllTennoes.  Hence  it  was  used 
^)  as  a  place  ot  detlruction  (Zech.  ix,  11),  In  the  cose 
of  Joseph,  Reuben  suggested  the  pit  as  a  device  for 
saving  his  brother;  the  others  hostile  to  Joseph  adopted 
it  as  the  most  secret,  and,  they  might  think,  the  least 
gnilty  method  of  making  away  with  him  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
22-29). 

As  remarked  above,  in  this  word,  as  in  tbe  o(^;nate 
"IMS,  bier  (which  is  likewise  rendered  pit  in  Gen.xiv, 
loVl^  1^1  28;  Ixix,  16;  Pror,  xxiii,  27),  (he  special 
thoo^t  b  that  of  a  pit  or  well  dug  for  water  (Gesen, 
Thetaur.  a,  v,).  The  procesa  of  desynonymizing  which 
goes  on  in  all  languages  seems  to  have  confined  the 
former  to  the  state  of  the  well  or  cistern,  dug  into  tbe 
rock,  but  no  longer  filled  with  water.  Thu^  where  the 
sense  in  both  cases  is  figurative,  and  the  same  English 
word  is  used,  we  have  pit  (Am*)  connected  with  the 
"  deep  water,"  "  the  water-flood,"  "  the  deep"  (Psa.  Ixtx, 
16),  while  in  pit  (=*l13t)  there  is  nothing  but  the  "miry 
clay"  (Psa.  xl,  2).  Its  dreariest  feature  is  that  there  is 
"no  water"  in  it  (Zech,  ix,  11).  So  far  the  idea  in- 
volved has  been  rather  that  of  misery  and  despair  than 
of  death.  But  in  the  phrase  "  they  that  go  down  to 
the  pit"  C^iS)  it  becomes  even  more  constantly  than 
the  synonyms  noticed  below  (thtol,  »haciath)  the  rep- 
resentative of  tbe  world  of  the  dead  (Esek.  xxxi,  14> 
16;  xxxU,  16,24;  Psa,  xxviii,  I ;  cxiiii,  7).  There 
may  have  been  two  reasons  for  this  transfer:  1.  The 
wide,  deep  excavation  became  tbe  place  of  burisL  The 
"graves  were  set  in  the  sides  of  the  pit"  (Wr)  (Ezek. 
xxxii,  24).  To  one  looking  into  it,  it  was  visibly  the 
borne  of  (he  dead,  while  tbe  vaguer,  more  myMerious 
Sheol  carried  the  thoughts  further  to  an  invinUe  home. 
8.  The  pit,  however,  in  this  sense,  was  never  umply 
equivalent  to  burial-place.  There  is  always  implied  in 
it  a  thought  of  scorn  and  condemnation,  This^  too, 
had  its  origin  apparently  in  the  use  made  of  the  exca- 
vations, which  hsd  either  never  been  wells,  or  had  lost 
the  sappty  of  water.  The  prisoner  in  the  land  of  his 
enemies  was  left  to  perish  in  the  pit  (Mr)  (Zech.  ix, 
11).  The  greatest  of  all  deliverances  is  that  the  cap- 
tive exile  is  released  from  the  slow  death  of  survstion 


in  it  (ihatthath,  Isa.  It,  14).  The  history  of  Jeremiah, 
cast  into  the  dungeon  or  pit  (b&r)  (Jer,  xxxviii,  6,  S), 
let  down  into  its  depths  with  cords,  sinking  into  tbe 
filth  at  the  bottom  (here  also  there  is  no  water),  with 
death  by  hunger  staring  him  in  tbe  face,  shows  bow 
terrible  an  inatrument  of  punishment  was  tucb  a  |nL 
The  condition  of  tbe  Athenian  prisoners  in  the  sta»- 
quarries  of  Syracuse  (Thuc  vii,  87),  tbe  Pernan  pnn- 
ishment  of  the  vwotos  (Ctewas,  Pen.  48),  the  oublicttci 
of  medieval  prisons,  present  instances  nf  cruelty  more 
or  less  analogous.  It  is  not  strange  that  with  these  as- 
sociations of  material  horror  clustering  round,  it  should 
have  involved  more  of  tbe  idea  of  a  place  of  puciab- 
ment  for  the  haughty  or  unjust  than  did  the  tint  ot 
the  grave.   See  Wklu 

8.  SMdckatk,  rni^,  of  which,  as  well  a^  in  tbe  cognate 
nn^si,  thuchSh  (rendered  "pit"  in  Prov.  xx,  14;  Jer. 
ii,  6 ;  xviii,  20, 22),  niPlti,  sAecAii/A  ("  pit,"  Prov.  xxviii, 
10),  nTllS,  sAecAfCA  («pit,"Um.iv,20;  " destmcttntt," 
Psa.  ovii,  20),  and  nn-^ti,  $hichU  ("pit,"  Psa.  Ivii,  6; 
cxix,  86;  Jer.  xviii,  22),  as  the  root  n^irj  shows,  the 
rinking  of  the  pit  is  tbe  primaiy  thought  (Uesen.  Tkt- 
taur.Kv.).  It  is  dag  into  the  earth  (I^  ix,  16;  cxix, 
86).  A  pit  thus  made  and  then  covered  lightly  over, 
aerved  as  a  trap  by  which  animals  or  men  might  be  en- 
snared (Psa.  XXXV,  7).  It  thus  became  a  type  of  sor- 
row and  confusion,  from  which  a  man  could  not  extri- 
cate himself,  of  tbe  great  doom  which  comes  to  all  men, 
of  the  dreariness  of  death  {Job  xxxiii,  16, 24,  28, 80). 
To  "go  down  to  the  pit"  is  to  die  without  hop&  It  k 
the  penalty  of  evilMtoerat  that  fton  which  the  righteous 
■rede^veredl^tiiehaiidofGod.   Sec  Trap. 

8.  SkM,  ^K1^,  m  Kumb.  xvi,  8(^  88 ;  Job  xvfi,  1& 
Here  the  word  is  one  which  is  used  only  of  the  hoUnw, 
shadowy  world,  the  dwelling  of  tbe  dead,  and  as  sock 
it  has  been  treated  of  under  Hkll. 

4.  Other  Hebrew  words  rendered  pit  in  the  A.y.  an 
the  following :  3t,  g^b,  something  nt  oot,  hence  a  n»- 
(era  in  the  rock  (Jer.  xiv,  8) ;  and  the  cognate  VfZl, 
(Isa.  XXX,  14;  Jer.  xiv,  8);  fO^li,  gwndtt,  sonsetbing 
dug  (only  Eccles.  x,  8) ;  and  rilB,  pichaik,  an  ercma- 
tioH  (2  Sam.  xvii,  9;  xviii,  17;  Isa.  xxiv,  17,  16;  Jer. 
xlviii,  43,44;  "hole,"  Jer.  xlviii,  28;  "snarQ^"  Sam.iii, 
47).  The  term  makamordth,  nlntn^,  rendered  "deep 
piis"  (Psa.  cxI,  10),  properly  signifies  ftreaM,  vltirl- 
pooU,  abgna  water.  Tbe  rabbins,  Symmschns,  and 
Jerome  understood  j^m  of  fPoAr. 

6.  The  Greek  terms  are  the  following:  in  Bev.  ix,  1, 
2,  and  elsewhere,  tbe  "  bottomless  pit"  is  tbe  tnuda- 
tion  of  TQ  ^iap  Tiis  iijiveuov.  The  A.  T,  baa  rightly 
taken  fpiap  here  as  the  eqnivalent  of  b&r  nther  than 
bfir.  The  pit  of  the  abyss  is  as  a  dungeon.  It  u 
opened  with  a  key  (Rev.  ix,  I ;  xx,  1),  ^Un  is  cast 
into  it,  08  a  prisoner  (xx,  2).  In  Matt,  xii,  11,  "{rir 
is  the  rendering  of  /3iidt>vof ,  a  deep  hnlr  or  "  ditch"  (as 
rendered  in  Matt.  XV,  14;  Lukevi,39).   See  Cisrxitx. 

Pltaka  or  Pitakattayan  (Pali  pilaian,  a  "bas* 
ket,"  and  tigo^  "  three"),  the  sacred  books  of  tlie  Bud- 
dhists. The  text  of  the  Pitaka  is  divided  into  three 
great  classes.  The  instructions  contained  in  the  first 
claB^  called  Winaya,  were  addressed  to  the  priests ;  those 
in  the  second  class,  Sutra,  to  the  laity ;  and  those  in  the 
third  class,  Abkidama,  to  the  dewas  and  brahmas  of 
the  celestial  worlds.  There  is  a  commentary  called  tbe 
Attkahttthn,  which,  until  recently,  was  regarded  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  text.  The  text,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Spence  Hardy,  was  orally  preserved  until  tbe 
reign  of  the  flingbalne  monarch  WaUagamani,  who 
reigned  from  B.C.  104  to  B.C.  76,  when  it  was  commit- 
ted to  writing  in  tbe  island  of  Ceylon.  The  commen- 
tary was  written  by  Badhagoeha  in  A.D.  420.  To  es- 
tatdisb  the  text  of  the  IMtakas  three  several  convoca- 
tions were  held.  The  first  inet.  B.C.  618,  when  the 
whole  was  rehe«se<i^^j^i'^y«^^g4|gatrt  with 
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the  ntineat  precinon,  and  an  anthratic  TersioQ  esUb- 
lUied,  ibough  nut  cominiUed  to  writing.  The  second 
con  vocation  was  held  io  B.C.  443,  when  the  whole  was 
■gain  re  hearsed,  in  consequence  of  certain  usages  hav- 
ing sprung  up  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Buddha. 
The  third  cua vocation  took  place  B.C.  308,  when  the 
Rtakas  wen  agaio  rehearsed,  without  either  retrench- 
nient  or  addition.  These  sacred  boolu  are  of  immense 
lin,  oonuining,  along  with  the  commentary,  neaily 
lOOftOOO  lines.    See  Buudhists. 

Pitcslm,  AutXAHPSB,  a  Scottish  divine  who  flour- 
itbed  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  heen  obliged  to  seeli  refuge  in  Holland,  is 
known  to  us  only  as  the  anthor  of,  CompmHartn  Phy- 
aotogia  ArufoUlia  whs  CUM  Atuttome  Carienanum 
(bmd,  1676,  12ino) : — ffarmoma  Evangtlica  Apotloh- 
nm  Paidi  tt  JacM  m  Doetrim  da  Juatif.  etc.  (Kotterd. 
1685^  4la).  In  the  last-named  worli,  which  is  of  a  con- 
tnvrnial  nature,  Pitcaim  opposes  Socinians,  Papists, 
and  Amiinians  in  general,  and  CurcelUeus,  Moms,  Bull, 
Sbnlock,  and  Baxter  in  particular.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  learning  and  acutenese  displayed  in  the  Iwok, 
and  kc  deMrrea  the  study  of  Calvinists, 

Pitcmlrne,  Alexander,  another  Scottish  divine, 
fleariabed  about  the  same  time  as  the  preceding.  He 
was  minister  at  Oron.  He  published  THa  Spiritual 
Smipx,  a  treatise  concerning  the  saints'  communion 
with  tiod  in  prayer  (Edinb.  1664,  2  vols.  4to}. 

Pitch  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  two  Hebrew 
wordi,  xr'jthflh,  TBT,  and  ko'pker,  ''tfS.  The  former 
is  from  tbe  root  tuph,  BIT,  to  Jloic,  or  be  liquid  (like  the 
Gennan  Schmalx,  from  the  verb  idimelzm)  (Exod.  ii,  8 ; 
lis.  xxxiv,  9;  comp.  Hiabna,  Schah.  2).  The  latter  is 
from  the  root  "^^S,  to  covtr  or  imear,  and  is  used  in 
Uca.  ri,  14,  wherr.  the  Sept.  has  dif^a\TOv,  the  Vulg, 
Utnun.  The  word  isn,  chemar,  rendered  "dime" 
(Gen.  xi,  3;  xiv,  10;  Exod.  u,  3),  likewise  belongs 
here.  The  three  Hebrew  terms  all  represent  the  same 
ol^ect,  viz.  mineral  pitch  or  asphalt,  in  its  diflhrent  as- 
pects: lipktlk  (the  tijt  of  the  modem  Arabs, Wilkinson, 
Aae.  t'gfpl.  ii,  120)  in  its  liquid  stale,  chem£r  in  iU  aidid 
Mate,  from  iu  red  color,  though  also  explained  in  xefer- 
(Bce  to  tbe  manner  in  which  it  boils  Dp  (tbe  former, 
kswcrer,  being  more  conustent  with  tbe  appearance  of 
tbe  two  terms  in  Juxtaposition  in  Exod,  ii,  8^  A.  T. 
"pitch  and  slime");  and  Mpker,  in  reference  to  its  use 
io  ovprtsring  wood-work  (Gen.  vi,  14).  Asphalt  is  an 
spaquc,  ioflammable  subaUnce,  which  bubbles  up  from 
■btenuMn  fountains  in  « liquid  state,«nd  hardens  by 
exposme  to  the  air,  but  mdily  melu  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heaL  In  the  latter  state  it  is  very  tenadons, 
ind  «u  used  as  a  cement  in  lieu  of  mortar  in  Babylonia 
(Gtn.  xi,  $ ;  Sirabo,  xvi,  743 ;  Heroil.  i,  179),  as  well  as 
(dc  nttiag  the  oulsides  of  vessels  (Gen.  vi,  14;  Jose- 
pha,  War,  iv,  8,  4),  and  particularly  for  making  the 
Vfytim  boau  of  tbe  Egyptians  water-tight  (Exod.  ii, 
S I  Wilkinson,  ii,  120).  I'he  Babylonians  obtained  their 
diicfaopply  from  springs  at  Is  (the  modem  Hit),  which 
tic  Kill  in  existence  (Herod,  i,  179).  Tbe  Jews  and  An- 
tiini  got  theirs  in  large  quantities  from  the  Dead  Sea, 
vhteh  hence  received  its  classical  name  oiLaeut  A  gpkal- 
Mm.  The  latter  was  particularly  prized  for  its  pnrple  hue 
(nioy,  xxviii,  28).  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Bible  the 
■lia^fits  (Gen.  xiv,  10),  or  springs  of  asphalt,  were  ap- 
pmt  in  tbe  vale  of  Siddim,  at  ibe  snuthera  end  of  the 
m.  TbeyarennwoMKealedthrmighthesnbmergenoe 
rfike  plain,  and  the  asphalt  probably  forms  itself  into 
•cnM  on  the  bed  of  the  lake^  whence  it  is  dislodf^d  by 
tSTthquakes  or  other  caoses.  Early  writers  describe 
masiH  thus  thrown  ap  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  as 
«f  *ery  oonaiderAte  sin  (Joaephus,  War,  iv,  8, 4 ;  Tacit. 
Mf.  V,  6;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  4S).  This  is  now  a  rare  oocur- 
i^Cltwiiiraon,  i,  017),  though  small  pieces  may  con- 
' '  b«  pldMd  up  on  the  ibora.   The  inSammable 


nature  of  |>iich  is  noticed  in  Isa.  zxxiv,  9.    See  As- 
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Pitcher  in  the  A.y.  represents  the  following  words 
in  the  original ;  1. 1$,  had;  Sept,  iiSpia ;  Vulg.  hydria, 
loffoui ;  alcin  to  Sanscrit  tut  and  xaSo^  ;  rendered 
"barrel"  (1  Kings  xrii,  12;  xviii,  83).  2.  ^^3  and 
nibrl;  Sept.  ayydov;  Vulg.  wm;  A.V.  "bottle," 
only  once  a  "  pitcher"  (I^m.  iv,  2),  where  it  is  joined 
with  toun,  an  earthen  vessel  (Gesen.  Thftaur.  p.  522), 
3.  In  the  X.  T.  upaiuov,  twice  only  (Mark  xiv,  13 ; 
Luke  xxii,  10).  It  denotes  the  water-jars  or  pitchers 
with  one  or  two  handles,  used  chiefly  by  women  for  car- 
rying water,  as  in  the  stury  of  Rebecca  (Gen.  xxiv,  la- 
20 ;  but  aee  Hark  xiv,  18 ;  Luke  xxii,  10).  This  prac- 
tice has  been  and  is  still  usual  both  in  the  East  and 
elsewhere.  The  vessels  used  for  the  purpose  are  genei> 
ally  carried  oo  ^e  head  or  on  the  shoulder.  The  Beda- 
win  women  commonly  use  skin-bottles.  Such  was  the 
"  bottle"  carried  by  Hagar  (Gen.  xxi,  14 ;  Hanner,  Obt. 
iv,246;  Layard,  A'm.  (md  foA.  p.  578 ;  Roberts,  ^J»(dk^ 
pL  164;  Arvieuz,  Trav.  p.  308;  Burckhardt,  ffota  on 
Bed.  i,  351 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  879).  The 
same  word  kad  is  used  of  the  pitchers  employed  by 
Gideon's  300  men  (Judg.  vii,  16),  where  the  use  made 
of  them  marks  the  material.  Also  the  vessel  (A.V. 
barrel)  in  which  the  meal  of  the  Sareptan  widow  was 
contained  (1  Kings  xvii,  12),  and  tbe  "  barreb"  of  water 
used  by  Elijah  at  Mount  Carmel  (xviii,  38).  It  is  also 
used  figuratively  of  tlie  life  of  man  (Ecclea.  xii,  6).  It 
is  thus  probable  that  earthen  vessels  were  used  by  tbe 
Jews  as  they  were  I7  the  Egyptians  for  containing  both 
liquids  and  dry  provisions  (Birch,  Anc.  Pottery,  i,  48). 
At  the  Fountain  of  Nazareth  may  be  seen  men  and 
women  with  pit4;hers  which  scarcely  differ  from  those 
in  use  in  Kgypt  and  Nubia  (Roberts,  Slcetchei,  pL  29, 
164).  The  water-pot  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  was 
probably  one  of  this  kind,  to  be  distinguished  ttwn  the 

much  lur^er  amphone  iif  the  marriage-feast  at  Caoa. 

See  Bottlk;  Crubk;  Ewkii;  Flaoom;  Pot. 


BgTptUn  Pitehera. 


Pitcher,  Ei>wiii  Frank,  •  minister  of  tbe  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  boni  Feb.  14, 1646,  near  Fair- 
mount,  Marion  County,  West  Virginia.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  thirteen  children.  Very  early  in  life  he 
gave  evidence  of  religious  culture,  and  at  the  age  nf 
eleven  was  converted,  and  joined  the  Methodists.  His 
school  life  was  noted  for  its  spiritual  lone.  At  fourteen 
be  entered  Dickinson  College.  At  sixteen  he  took  the 
piize  medal  in  tbe  Junior  contest,  and  graduated  the 
first  in  hit  class.  The  year  following  bia  gradnadon  ba 
became  proAaaor  in  Emoiy  Female  Oill^e,  Cariisle, 
and  while  in  this  poution  was  lirensed  to  preach.  Iin« 
pressed  with  the  value  of  a  higher  the< >)<)•; ical  training, 
he  went  tn  RvanMon;  but  the  climate  proving  unfa- 
vorable III  liis  health,  be  returned  to  his  home.  In  the 
fall  nf  186.)  be  entered  the  theological  school  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  when  be  remained  until  the  spring  of  1867,  when 
he  graduated.  Jtdning  the  New  En^uid  Confennce, 
he  wa.  «nt  to  Amherst,  M«^whigig,ygf^fleld 
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for  MethoduiD,  In  1868  he  was  called  to  Horgantown, 
West  Vii^iiiia,  where  liis  Ubora  were  very  succeaeful. 
In  1870  he  w«b  sutionrd  at  Lawrence,  Haaa.,  but  find- 
ing hia  wtfo's  health  Mliag,  he  entered  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference,  and  in  Uareb,  1878,  waa  atalioDed  at 
Lebanon,  Pa.  In  March,  1873,  he  waa  aent  to  AUen- 
town,  Pa.,  which  proved  to  be  bis  laat  appointment.  In 
the  spring  of  1875,  his  own  health  falling,  he  sailed  fur 
Europe.  Returning  the  middle  of  tieptember,  bis  pas- 
toral work  occupied  hia  lime  until  Feb. 23,  wIm«i  he  was 
talten  with  hemorrhage  rnin  the  lungs.  He  died  Uay 
18, 1876.  Hia  acholanhtp  was  thorough  ami  elerated, 
his  style  classic  and  chaste.  His  manner  waa  gentle 
and  unpretentious,  and  his  presentaUon  of  truth  force- 
ful and  vivid.  Hia  favorite  theme  was  the  all-power- 
ful Name.   See  Zion't  mndd,  Aug.  10, 187«. 

Fi'tlUMn  (Heb.  PitMom',  Dhf,  rneuing,  if  of  Heh 
derivation,  «on(4  ^  TMemf  hat  the  wmd  ia  probably 
£grpdaii,iiw«iinglA«[atyof]7lMiwi[juatiee];  Sept. 
Haiv/i,  v.r.  ITtidw),  om  of  the  atm^iities  built  \^  the 
Israelites  for  the  first  oppressor,  the  Pharaoh  "which 
iniew  not  Joseph"  (Exod.  i,  II).  In  the  Heb.  these  cities 
are  two,  Pithom  and  Raamses ;  the  Sept.  adds  On  aa  a 
third.  It  is  probable  that  Pithom  lay  in  the  roost  east- 
mi  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  like  Kaarosea,  if,  as  is  reason- 
able, we  suppose  the  latter  to  be  the  Barneses  mentioned 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  Israelites  were  occupied  in  pub- 
lic works  within  or  near  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  See 
Raamsi^s.  Herodotus  mentions  a  town  called  Palumut, 
ndrovfto^,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  aa  the  Thoum 
or  T'Aou  of  the  /linerary  of  Antoninus,  probably  the 
military  station  Thoku  of  the  t^otitia.  Whether  or  not 
Patumiia  be  the  Pithom  of  Scripture,  tbeie  can  be  Utile 
denbt  that  the  name  is  identical.  The  first  part  is  the 
same  as  in  Bu-bastis  and  Bn-mria,  cither  the  definite 
anicle  masculine  nr  a  poasessive  pronoun,  unless  indeed, 
with  Brugsch,  we  read  the  Egyptian  word  *■  abode" 
and  suppose  that  it  commences  these  names.  See  Pi- 
BUKTH.  The  second  part  appears  to  be  the  name  of 
Atum  or  Turn,  a  divinity  worshipped  at  On,  or  Heli- 
opoUs,  aa  well  as  Ra,  both  being  forms  of  the  sun  fsee 
On],  and  it  ia  noticeable  that  Thonm  or  Thou  waa  very 
near  the  Ileltopolite  iwroe,  and  perhaps  more  anciently 
within  it,  and  that  a  monument  at  Abu-Kesheid  shows 
that  the  worship  of  Heliopolis  extended  along  the  valley 
of  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  we  find  Thoum  and 
Patumus  and  Kamesea  in  or  near  to  the  land  of  Goshen, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we  have  here  a 
coneapondence  to  Pithom  and  Kaamsea,  and  the  prob- 
able connection  in  both  cases  with  Heliopolia  confirms 
the  conclusion.  It  is'remarkable  that  the  Coptic  version 
of  Gen.  xlvi,  28  menrions  Pithom  for,  or  instead  of,  the 
Heroopolts  of  the  Sept,  Whether  Patumus  and  Thoum 
be  the  same,  and  the  position  of  one  or  both,  have  yet  to 
be  determined,  before  we  can  speak  positively  as  to  the 
Pithom  of  Exoiliis.  Herodotus  places  Patumus  in  the 
Arabian  nome  upon  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea  (ii,  48). 
The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  puta  Thou  fifty  Roman  miles 
from  HeliopoUa,  and  forty-eight  from  Pelusium;  but 
this  seems  too  far  north  for  Patumus,  and  also  fur  Pi- 
thom, if  that  place  were  near  Heliop«)lis,  as  its  name 
and  connection  with  Kaamses  seem  to  indicate.  It  was 
twelve  miles  from  Vicus  Judsorum,  according  to  the 
/tinfrury.  It  must  .therefore  have  been  somewhere  over 
against  Wady  TAmilat,  or  the  valley  of  Thfim,  or  near 
the  mouth  of  that  valley,  and  not  far  from  n-beseth  or 
Bubastts,  now  calle<l  Tell  Basta.  Tell  fl-Kfbir,  or  "  the 
Great  Heap,"  which  is  a  little  to  the  south  uf  it,  may 
perhaps  be  the  siic  of  ancient  Pithom.  Heroopnlis, 
which  had  m  long  dixappeared,  and  had  almost  beciime 
mythical,  may,  alier  all,  be  the  same  as  Pithom.  Hert^ 
dpolis,  according  to  Ptolemy,  lay  at  the  extremity  of 
IVajan'fl  canal,  i.  e.  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  Joined 
or  approached  the  more  ancient  canal  of  Pharaoh  Necho, 
possibly  at  or  within  the  mouth  of  this  valley,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Manetho,  not  fkr  from  the  Bnbastic  btanch 


■if  the  NQe.  Uoat  writers,  however,  regard  the  nuot  at 
Abu'KfuMd  as  markiug  the  sit«  of  Heroopotis.  Ac- 
cordingly the  scholara  who  aooompanied  the  French  es< 
pedition  plaee  Pithom  on  ^  ute  of  tfaepreaentjl&ikaaai^ 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Wady  TAmilat,  where  there  waa 
at  all  times  a  strong  miliury  post.  See  Hengsleobv^ 
Dk  Bicker  Motei  und  A  tyypleit ;  Du  Bois  Ayme,  in  Dt- 
tcr^.  de  FlSgifpttt  xi,  377 ;  xviii,  1,  372;  Oiampolliai^ 
L'^ffflfoiule* PkaraoiUy\fVi2\ ii,68.  SecGoaunb 

Pi'tlloa  (Heb.  PUhon',  Vn-<0,  perh.  harmlm 
[FUrst] :  Sept.  *^uv),  the  first  named  of  four  sons  of 
Micah,  the  grandson  of  Jonathan,  son  of  king  Saul  (I 
Chron,  viii,  35;  ix,  41).    B.C.  post  1050. 

Pitbon,  Francois  and  Pierbs,  twtn-brothen,  wen 
bom  Nov.  1,  1639.  Both  became  famous  as  caiiooiatL 
Francois,  who  died  as  chancellor  of  the  Parliament  at 
Paris  in  1607,  published  among  other  works  the  Coda 
Ifioiijfriia  I/adriataa  (i,e.  the  collection  of  canons  of 
Dionyaiua  Extguna,  as  augmented  by  Adrian).  Pierre 
occupied  some  of  the  highest  official  posiiiona.  whidi, 
however,  he  relinquished,  in  order  to  give  himself  en- 
lire  l_v  to  his  studies.  After  the  massacre  on  Barthok>- 
mew's  eve,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Cathcdic 
Church,  and  a^in  came  before  the  public  to  defend  the 
conversion  of  Henry  IV,  and  to  effect  his  recoaciliatioa 
with  Fuia.  He  died  at  Moyen-anr- Seine  in  1S9& 
Pierre  wrote  Aea  L&ertet  de  FE^Ut  GaOieam  (Par. 
1594),  in  83  articles,  to  which  must  be  added  Dn  Puy^ 
Pmtva  del  Libertn  de  VKglite  GaUKOitr,  de  Moittrt 
Pierre  PUhon  (ibid.  1652).  Both  brotben  pubUabcd 
an  edition  of  the  Corput  jvrit  crmom.  See  7'Aw/cy. 
Unieerial- Lexicon,  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

PltifuL    See  Pitt 

Pitkin,  Caleb,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
in  New  Hartford,  Litchfield  Co^  Conn.,  Feb.  27,  1781. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
180fi;  studied  theology  privately  under  Rev,  Asahd 
Hooker,  of  (iosben.  Conn.;  was  licensed  June  10,  1807, 
by  the  North  Congregational  AMociation  of  Litchfield 
Cunn.,  and  supplied  for  a  time  the  chnrehea  of  Derby 
and  Oxford.  In  1808  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Milford,  being  ordained  and  installed  by  the  West 
Consociation  of  New  Haven,  Conn.;  in  1816  he  acted  aa 
missionary  in  Ashtabula  and  Ponage  counties,  Ohio: 
and  in  1817  he  was  installed  pastor  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Chariestown,  Portage  (X,  Obki,  whna 
he  remained  aboat  ten  yea  re.  Prevtoua  to  the  close  of 
this  period  measures  hail  been  taken  by  the  presbyteries 
of  Grand  River  and  Portage  towards  the  psublishment 
of  a  college.  Mr.  Pitkin  had  been  an  active  agent  in 
this  work,  and  henceforward  it  was  the  priodpal  object 
of  his  attention.  In  1828  he  removed  to  HudK>n,«liere 
the  Western  Reserve  College  was  established,  and  re- 
mained there  till  his  death,  Feb.  6, 1864,  See  Wiboii, 
Preib.  Hit.  Almamie,  1866,  p.  169.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Pitman,  Charles,  D.D^  a  pioneer  preacher  of  tbt 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  waa  bom  near  Cookstown, 
N.  J.,  January,  1796.  He  early  embraced  rdigion,  be- 
came a  local  preacher  in  1817,  and  the  next  year  Joined 
the  Pliiladelphia  Conference.  At  once  he  obtained 
popularity  with  all  hearers,  occupying,  from  lime  ta 
lime,  the  most  important  stations  and  districts  in  the 
Philadelphia  Conference.  In  the  year  1841  be  was 
elected  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety. Hu  health  failing  in  1850,  be  resigned  this  oSos 
and  retired  to  Trenton,  pasung  serenely  and  faithful^ 
from  life,Jan.  14, 1864,  and  leaving  a  name  for  Christian 
purity,  cousistency,  ministerial  ability,  aini  usefuloeas 
which  thousands  delight  to  remember.  He  possessed  a 
strong  memoiy,  a  quick  perception,  with  discriminating 
judgment,  and  •  holy  evangelical  fen-or  stamped  hia 
pulpit  labors.  Dr.  ntinan  had  not  muay  equala  aa  a 
public  speaker.  His  oratory  was  empbatiedlf  not 
scholaaUc,  bat,  like  the  great  Patrick  Henry's,  thie  tma 
eloqaeooeornatue.   Altboiig^^^^||^w  m  csr 
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tenperaoMos  preacher,  lie  carefully  used  hU  p«ii-  in 
ptepentions  fur  the  pulptu  Many  aennona  be  wrote 
io  full,  not  to  read  or  memorize  them,  but  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  properly  diacipliuiiiK  bia  thougbta  and  language, 
and  for  uKful  reference.  Emphatically  a  preacber  of 
Cbrifl,  tbe  prccioiia  atonement  becaiue  bis  favorite 
theow,  and  inroenae  nmltitiidea  hang  delighted  upon 
hb  Kpa  while  he  held  np  a  crucified  Saviour.  AH  who 
heaid  believed  him  to  be  a  nun  of  God,  preaching  with 
diruw  uDcticm,  and  they  received  in  faitli  the  words  of 
tntb  which  he  uttered.  Dr.  Pitman  bad  a  fine,  large 
bead,  moderstely  high  forehead,  and  slightly  sunken 
tjn,  his  likeness  strongly  resembling  that  of  the  cele- 
bnied  Robert  Hall  of  England.  See  Xew  Jertg  Me- 
Mriofa  qfMttko^m;  Spfigne,  i< imofi  <^ (Ac  Amtr^ 
em  P»^,  roL  TiL 

ntmui,  John  Rogm,  an  En^h  dirjne,  noted 
as  a  dsMical  scholar  and  general  Utt^ratenr,  was  bom 
about  1782,  and  was  cilucated  at  Penibnke  College, 
Cambridge,  in  ISM.  He  became  preacher  at  Berkeley 
sad  Belgrave  chapels,  and  in  tbe  FouiKlHng  and  Mag- 
dakn  hospitals,  and  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Barnabas 
Ckorch,  Kensington.  He  died  in  1870.  Of  his  publi- 
cation*.  we  mention  Etctrpta  cs  mntt  Romanu  Poetit 
(U«d.  1808, 8 vo)  ■.-^Praetkat  Lahtm  on  St.  Joht  ( 182 1 , 
*ro;  supplement,  1822,  8vo) :  —  Stnnoiu  for  ike  Ytar 
(Iffii,  2  ToK  8vo ;  2d  8erie^  1828)  ■—Practieal  Commas- 
taniiMOte Sermon o»ikfMoiaa(l^2').  Mr.Pitman also 
edited  the  works  of  Dr.  Ughtfoot  (1822-25, 13  vols.  Sto), 
snd  Bingham's  Origina  £ccferias<tca  (1840, 9  vols.  8vo). 

Plbl  (Sanscrit,  i.  e.  father')  is  the  name  affixed  in 
HindA  mythology  to  the  deified  progenitors  ofmankind, 
i^>posed  to  inhabit  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 

FiU  (or  Fttseua),  Jomt,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
noted  as  a  Inngrapber,  was  bom  at  Alton,  in  Hampshire, 
AD.  IUOl  Me  reoeired  his  early  education  at  Win- 
ebeucr  School,  whence,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was 
elected  a  probattouer  fellow  of  New  Coll^,  Oxford;  but 
in  less  than  two  years  he  left  the  kingdom  as  a  volun- 
tary Romish  exile,  and  went  to  Douai.  He  went  thence 
to  Rbdnu,  and  a  year  afterwards  to  the  English  college 
at  Rome,  where  be  studied  seven  years,  and  was  then 
orduDcd  priest.  He  returned  to  hold  tbe  professorahip  < 
ef  fheiocie  and  Greek  at  Rbeiou.  Toward  the  end  of 
1590  be  was  appointed  governor  to  a  young  nobleman, 
mth  whom  be  travelled  into  Lorraine,  and  afterwards 
vent  through  Upper  Germany  and  Italy.  He  subse- 
qoendy  returned  to  Lorraine,  where  be  was  preferred  to 
acanooryof  Venlun.  When  be  bad  passeO  two  years 
at  his  new  residence,  Antonia,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Lnaine^  who  bad  married  the  duke  of  Clevea,  invited 
Urn  10  Clevaa  to  be  her  confessor.  He  continued  in  her 
MTvice  twelve  years,  till  her  death,  when  he  returned  a 
ihini  time  to  Lorraine,  and  was  promotetl  to  the  dean- 
ay  of  iiverdun,  where  he  died  in  161G.  The  leisure  be 
mjoyed  while  confessor  to  the  duchess  of  Clevea  enabled 
hill  to  compile  a  work  which  has  given  him  great  re- 
BBVD,  The  LirtM  of  Me  Kbtgt,  Bi»kop$,  A  poitoUcni  Mtn, 
mdWrittr»o/Eit^tmd{SfMv)Brffi\-v\ame6).  The  first 
muatna  the  Uvea  of  tbe  kings,  Hm  seeontl  of  the  bish- 
qps,  the  third  of  the  apoatoliol  men,  and  the  fourth  of 
Iht  writem  The  three  first  are  preserved  in  the  ar- 
ttuTtt  of  tbe  ooU^^te  church  of  Verdun;  the  fourth 
only  was  puUished  after  his  decease,  under  tbe  title  of 
Joamttit  Pi/$ti  A  itgli,  S.  Tkrologia  Dactorit,  Licrrdmn  in 
t^oOnringia  Decam,  Rdalionum  Nutoricarum  de  Retnu 
A^sKcu  Tovitu  PrimuM  (Paria,  1619  and  1623,  4to),  but 
tlw  running  title  by  which  it  Is  moat  frequently  quoted 
■  "  Dc  lUustribuB  Anglin  Scriptoribus."  In  this  work 
Ku  look  much  from  Bale's  book,  De  ScriptorHnu  Ma- 
ffv  Britamaa,  without  acknowledgment,  pretending 
It  the  same  time  to  abhor  both  Bale  and  his  work.  He 
■ko  qnotes  Ldand's  CotheUmta  de  Ser^oriba§  AngUa, 
■bieh  Wood  asaeru  h«  ncrer  eonld  have  bad  the  means 
Fcnwig,  but  amst  Ukeviaa  ban  taken  at  aeoond 

kind  feoa  Balb   Hla  sutiality  ia  alao  great.  He 


leares  WickliS^  and  his  followers,  together  with  tba 
Scotch  and  Iri^ih  writers,  entirely  out  of  bia  work,  and 
in  their  room  gives  an  account  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
writers,  such  especially  as  had  left  tbe  kingdom  after  the 
Refonnatioo  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  settled  at 
Kome,  Dooai,  Lou  vain,  etc  Thii^  hovrever,  ia  the  beet 
and  moat  valuable  part  of  Piu'a  work.  He  published 
three  small  treatisea,  which  are  less  known :  D«  f^gilms 
(Trier,  1692)  -.—Dt  Btaiituduw  (Ingolstadt,  1595)  -^De 
Peregriaatume  (DUsseldorf,  1604,  12mo).  Tbe  last  is 
dedicated  to  tbe  duchess  of  Cleves.  See  Biogr.  BriL 
S.V.;  Dodd,  Ch.  Bitt,;  AUibone,  Did.  ofBrU.andAmer. 
Aulh.  a,  v.;  £nglith  Cjfdop.  a.  v.;  Wood,  Athm.  Oxon. 
ii,  178. 

Pitt,  CKRiaTOPHKR,  an  English  divine,  noted  espe- 
cially as  a  poet,  was  born  in  1^  at  Btandfurd,  Dorset- 
riiire;  waa  educated  at  Wlncbeaterand  at  New  College, 
Oxford;  and,  after  uking  holy  orders,  obtained  the 
family  living  at  Pimpeme,  where  he  passed  his  lif^  be- 
lo\'ed  and  respected  for  his  suavity  of  manners  and  gen- 
eral benevolence.  He  died  in  1748.  His  works  are  of 
a  secular  character.  See  Allibone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uth,  s.  v. 

Plttoni,  OiAMDATTiSTA,  an  Italian  canonist,  was 
bom  at  Venice  in  166G.  He  took  holy  orders  and  was 
a  priest,  and  resided  in  turns  at  Rome  and  Venice.  He 
died  Oct.  17,  1748.  He  compiled  with  great  order  a 
collection  of  the  pontifical  eonslitulions  and  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  diffisrent  Roman  congregatioUM  (Viterbo, 
1745  and  ensuing  years.  14  vols.  8vfl),  which  is  held  in 
great  esteem.  He  left  also,  Vita  di  Btnedetto  XIII 
(Venice,  1780, 4to) : — De  eommemoraliom  ommuM  Jid&- 
Hum  dffwnctorum  (ibid.  1739,  8vo)^/)e  odavit/ato- 
ram  (ibid.  1746, 2  vols.  8vd)  ;  etc. 

PittOii,  LoDOvioo  BiGi  (in  Latin,  Pictorita),  a 
modem  Latin  poet,  was  bom  in  1454  at  Ferrara.  He 
cultivated  with  some  ancceaa  phihMophy  and  theoh>gy, 
but  his  favorite  atody  was  Latin  poetry.  The  only  de- 
fect of  his  Latin  poems  is  a  kind  of  monotonous  facility. 
We  mention  of  his  works,  Candida,  a  poem  (Modena, 

1491,  4to) : — TumvUuariorum  carminum  lib.  rii  (ibid. 

1492,  4to): — Chrittianorum  oputcuhrum  lib.  iii  (ibid. 
1  1496  or  1498, 4to)  •.—Epifframmiita  tn  Chriati  vHam  (Mi- 
lan, 1618,  4to): — In  caleatet  proceret  hymnorum  epita- 
pkiarumque  liber  (Ferrara,  1514, 4to) :— Sacra  et  taig- 
rim  ep^pwwMtfa  (Und.  1614,  4ta) : — Ji^^p-ammata  mo- 
ruUa  lib.  iv  (Hodena,  1616,  4te);  a  collection  of  aar> 
mons  in  Italian.  AU  these  woiica  have  become  very 
rare.  Freytag  and  Davit)  CMment  have  given  a  com- 
plete list  of  them.  • 

Pity  is  usually  defined  to  be  the  uneaunese  we  feel 
at  the  unhappiness  of  otherx.  prompting  us  to  compel 
sionate  them,  with  a  denire  for  their  relief.  God  is  said 
to  pity  them  that  fear  him,  as  a  father  pilieth  his  chil- 
dren (Psn.  ciii,  18).  Pity  ia  thna  a  Ctnistian  grace,  to 
tbe  practice  of  which  we  are  exhorted  by  the  apostle: 
"Love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be  courteous" (1  Pet.iii,8), 
Tbe  phrase  n''!'"3^n'l  '^''t'i,  naMm  rocAomonqMi/i, 
rendered  **  pitiful  women"  in  our  version  (I^m.  iv,  10), 
properly  refers  to  tbe  tenderness  and  albctionate  love 
which  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the  female  chara^ 
ter ;  and  that  such  women  should  in  the  "  siege  and  tbe 
straitnesa"  be  driven  to  and  adopt  the  terrible  expedient 
of  feeding  upon  their  own  children,  as  in  this  passage 
tbey  are  stated  to  have  done,  is  an  awful  instance  of  the 
literal  ftUfllnient  of  tbe  threatenings  of  the  Lord  in  the 
event  of  the  dtsnbedienee  of  tbe  house  of  Israel  (Dent, 
xxviii,  57).  The  same  horrible  expedient  was  resorted 
to  also  ill  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  aa  it  had  formerly 
been  at  the  sipge  of  Samaria,  in  the  reign  of  Abab  (2 
Kings  vi,  28,  29). 

Pitifal  ia  a  word  whose  derivations  have  by  modem 
usage  been  almost  limited  to  the  aenae  of  mean,  con- 
temptible, or  insignificant.  In  the  Ifible  and  Prayer- 
hook  tbe  bid  and  priinai^igtf^^^><^(flf1^|^. 
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cotnpaMlonate,  or  tender,  is  letained.  The  EnglUh 
Prayer-bwik  give*  ui  thwe  exaropln ;  " . . .  tboiigb  we 
be  tied  and  bound  vtth  tbe  chun  of  oar  sina,  yet  Let  the 
pit^fubieu  of  thy  great  mercy  loose  M." — Oceadomal 
Praj/fr.  Again :  "  PitiruUy  bebuM  the  sorrows  of  our 
facaru;"  which  petition  in  the  Litany  is  thus  altered 
in  the  Amerieu  Pmycr-book,  "With  pity  behold  the 
■omnrs  of  our  hearts,"  In  these,  the  original  and  better 
■enM  of  the  word  is  alone  intended.  In  the  Primer  of  | 
king  Edward  VI  there  is  this  cxpresuon :  "  0  pitiful 
Physician,  and  Healer  both  of  body  and  soul,  Christ 
Jean!"  And  Latimer,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Urth  of 
Christ,  renurits :  "  Preaehera  exhort  us  to  godlinesa,  to 
do  good  works,  to  be  pitiful  and  Ubnral  unto  the  poor-," 
that  is,  to  be  oompaiuonate,  tender-heartad,  and  sym- 
pathizing to  them. 

Flna  I,  pope  and  Mdnt  of  Roma,  waa  a  native  of 
Aqnileia,  and  succeeded  Hyginua.  Vim  I  Is  supposed 
to  have  commenced  his  poodjOcate,  or  rather  bishopric, 
about  152  or  153,  and  to  have  died  in  157,  The  date 
of  his  reign,  however,  as  given  by  other  authorities,  is 
from  127  to  140.  He  wss  succeeded  by  Anicetus,  but  if 
bv  Hyginus,  as  some  think,  then  the  latter  date  of  reign 
is  otirrect.  Several  decretals  have  been  attribulad  to 
Pins  1  by  tiratian,  but  they  are  generally  considered 
apociyidiaU  Hermes,  the  author  of  the  Skrpherd,  is 
reputed  to  have  been  the  brother  of  this  pontiff,  Pius 
ia  comroeuiurated  in  tbe  Western  Church  July  11.  See 
Aefa  SS.  voL  iii,  July,  p.  178 ;  Pagi,  Brtv.  Ponlif.  Rom. 
i,  27 ;  Jaff^,  RfgtMla  Potd^ficum  Rumanotvm,  p,  8  and 
920 ;  TillemoMt,  MimoirtB  pour  tervir  &  Fl/uloin  ee- 
elituutique  (ed.  1782,  foL),  p.  ISO  and  269;  Fontaiiini, 
/tittoria  LilUtaria  A^Mg.  lib.  ii,  cap.  iii,  p.  70. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Fitia  U,  pope  of  Rome  (firom  14JB  ta  14M),  wboae 
original  name  was  ^nua  SgMiit  Pieeobmim,  waa  a 
great  theologian,  diplomatist,  canonist,  historian,  and 
orator,  and  in  fact  a  pontiff  universally  accomplished. 
He  is  especially  noted  as  the  in^irerof  a  cruMde  against 
the  Saracens.'  He  waa  bom  at  Corugnano,  iu  Siena, 
Oct.  18, 1403.  Early  devoted  to  study,  he  iwon  became 
noted  for  his  schoufship, and  found  no  difficulty  in  se- 
curing within  the  Church  all  the  homws  and  distinc- 
tions he  might  seek.  In  1481  he  went  as  secretary  of 
cardinal  Duminicus  Capranica  to  the  Council  of  Basle, 
that  celebrated  ecclesiastical  assembly  which  attempted 
eamestlv, though  with  little  Buccoas,  the  reformntion  of 
the  Church,  and  of  which  cardinal  Piocolomini  wrote  a 
history:  Commmlariut  <fc  Gatit  BtuiL  ConeUii,  in  two 
books — a  verv  imporunt  work  for  the  histoty  of  the 
Church  of  that  period,  which,  because  of  its  advocacy 
of  Gallican  principles,  was  put  in  the  Indrx  Libronm 
Prohiiiitorum.  At  that  time  Piccolomini  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  supremacy  of  the  council,  and  its  right 
to  jndge  and  depose  ^ven  the  pope,  "who," be  argued, 
"onglii  xa  be  considered  as  the  vicar  of  the  Church 
rather  than  as  the  ^icar  of  Christ."  These  tenets,  how- 
ever, were  condemned  by  pope  Eugeniua  IV,  though 
they  caused  the  wuncil  to  assert  its  authority  by  sus- 
pending the  pope  from  hia  dignity.  Then  began  a  long 
struggle, which  terminated  in  an  oy^tn  schism,  the  coun- 
cil ilcposing  Eiif^cnius  and  electing  Felix  V.  Picco- 
lomini WRB  appointed  secretary  of  the  new  pope  or  anti- 
pope,  and  was  sent  by  him  as  his  ambassador  to  the 
emperi>r  t'rederick  III,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the  en- 
voy that  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up  his  preca- 
rious sitiuUion  and  accept  the  place  of  imperial  secre- 
tary. Frederick  afVerwanlssent  him  on  several  missioi^ 
and  loaded  him  with  fsvors,  Picci)lomini  proved  his 
gratitude  to  his  imperisl  master,  for  he  wrote  several 
works  in  praise  of  his  patron  sml  in  support  of  his  Im- 
perial prerogative  —  De  Oripvie  ft  Avctorilnlt  Roman 
Imprrii  ad  Fridtrkum  III  Imperalorem,  IJber  Una$: 
■^Hittoria  Jtemm  FHderki  HI  .—Dt  Kiiien,  Ifiiptiu, 
tt  Cormtatione  Frideriei  III  GmmetOariolnMi — De  Ail. 
qui  Fritkrko  HI  Iw^eratOt,  m  Cenamjun,  el  per  lo- 


tam  Ktmpam  mtmoraWUtr  fjeMa  ntnl,  utqne  ad  < 
1458,  ComtnfiOaruu,  At  laxt  Frederick  sent  Piccokniai 
as  his  ambassador  to  pope  Kiigetiiua.  This  was  a  deli- 
cate errand  for  one  who  had  been  a  most  avowed  aot^ 
onist  of  that  pmiciff;  but  Pioculomiui  managed  so  wdl 
by  bis  dexterity,  bis  captivating  addrcK,  and.  abore  aU, 
his  eloquence,  that  the  pope  not  only  fo^\-e  him,  but 
became  his  friend ;  and  Hccolomint  had  hardly  retnnMd 
to  Germany  from  his  minion  when  he  received  s  papsl 
brief  appointing  him  apostolic  secretarr.  He  accepted 
an  office  congenial  to  bis  clerical  profeMlon,  and  sIk 
because  It  fixed  bis  residence  in  Italy.  From  that  tints 
a  marked  change  took  plane  in  the  opinions,  w  at  lea* 
in  the  profeations,  of  nccoloroini,  and  be  became  a  de- 
cided advocate  fur  the  claims  of  the  see  nf  Rome,  £*• 
genius  died  in  1447,  and  his  successor  Nicholas  V  was 
recognised  by  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Raa]e,wb& 
being  forsaken  by  both  the  emperor  and  the  FrenA 
king,  made  their  peace  with  Bom&  Felix  V  also  bar- 
ing abdicated  in  favor  of  Nicholas,  tbe  Mfaina  vf  the 
Church  was  healed.  Niehdas  made  nccolomini  biahsp 
of  Trieste,  and  afterwards  of  Siena,  and  sent  him  as 
nuncio  to  Germany  and  Bohemia,  where  he  had  sevenl 
conferences  with  the  Husutes,  which  be  relates  in  his 
Epistles  (Epittola  ISO),  He  had,  however,  the  merit- 
rare  in  that  age — of  recommending  mild  and  oondbs- 
ton-  measures  as  the  most  likely  to  reclaim  dtsscntm 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  He  wrote  a  work  oo  tbe 
histoiy  of  Bohemia  and  tbt  Hnasitei^  in  which  be  Maw* 
fairly  and  without  any  exaggeration  the  l*T>eta  of  that 
sect,  as  well  as  those  of  tbe  Waldensea,  which  he  ciUt 
"impions,"  hut  which  are  matnly  the  same  that  hafe 
since  been  acknowledged  by  the  ProtesUnt  and  Be- 
formed  churches  throughont  Europe.  He  relates  (in 
his  HiMtoria  Beentiea)  tbe  burning  of  John  Huss  mA 
Jerome  of  Prague,  and  speaks  of  their  fortitude,  "whi^* 
he  says, "  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  philoeophen  of 
antiquity,"  and  he  recapitulatea  literally  their  cha^ 
against  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  In  the  year  14^ 
Piccolomini,  being  then  in  Italy,  was  present  at  the  sol- 
emn <;oronation  of  Frederick  III  at  Romo.  and  delirend 
an  oration  to  tbe  pope  in  tbe  name  of  that  soverrigo. 
whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  Naples.  On  ibcir 
return  to  Rome  be  deli\-cred  another  oration  before  ifct 
pope,  the  emperor,  and  othCT  German  and  Italian  prineo, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  other  Eun^iean  courts,  ftr  the 
purpose  of  exhorting  them  to  form  an  effectual  leagoe 
against  the  Turks,  who  were  then  on  the  point  tak- 
ing Constantinople.  Piccolomini  felt  the  great  dsngtr 
to  Christian  Europe  from  the  rapid  advance  of  tbe  Ot- 
toman conquerors,  and  his  paramount  object  thraogh 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  to  fana  a  sIrhik  bulwvk 
to  protect  Italy  and  Germany ;  but  at  the  same  time  be 
was  too  well  acqwunted  with  the  politics  of  the  varicw 
Christian  courts,  and  their  seUbb  and  petty  jealoniiM 
to  expect  much  union  in  their  councils,  and  he  ex- 
presses his  views  and  bis  doubts  in  a  masterly  manon 
in  several  of  bis  "  Epistles,"  In  December,  I4fi6,  CahJ- 
tua  III,  the  successor  of  NicboUs  V,  made  Knakain 
a  cardinal ;  and  in  1468,  after  tbe  death  ttf  Calixtm,  he 
was  unanimotislv  elected  pope,  and  assumed  the  aane 
of  l^ns  II. 

Ills  pondficate  lasted  only  six  renni.  but  <liiring  thii 
period  he  dislinguialied  himseir  by  pnitnoiiii;;  Iraniing, 
by  inculcating  peace  and  concord  among  the  Christiaa 
princes,  and  exhort  ing  t  bem  to  mule  their  eflTuns  agaiutf 
thdr  common  enemy,  the  barbarous  Turks.  The  year 
after  his  election  he  convoked  a  congress  uf  the  ambas- 
sadon  of  alt  tbe  Christian  suvereigiie  t.>  arrange  the 
plan  of  a  general  war  against  the  Ottomans.  The  pnpe 
himself  repaired  to  Mantua,  accompanied  by  tl»e  leerne<l 
Philelphus,  who  spoke  eloquently  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed league.  Most  of  the  Italian  states  wen  willing 
to  Join  in  it,  hut  Germany  and  Franoe  stood  aloof;  and 
nothing  was  decided.  Pius  also  took  the  puns  to  write 
a  lof^  letter  to  sultan  Mohammed  II,  to  ooBTiaee  him 

of  the  erroia  of  Islamin,  Sfi3  M  jtidiik>him  to  tarn 
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Cliristlin.  Tn  the  yecr  1464  an  anniment  intended 
ipanet  the  Turka  wu  directed  to  assemble  at  Ancona, 
tmi  aotdieTB  began  to  repair  thither  from  varioua  partik 
IfaUhiaa,  king  of  Hungary-,  and  Charles,  duke  of  Buf- 
fDDdj,  bad  pnmtiwd  to  accompany  the  expedition.  The 
VcBctiim  dso  had  pmrniaed  the  use  of  tb^r  fleet  tofbr- 
ward  the  tntopa  acfoM  the  Adriade  into  Albania.  Vitu 
n  Kt  off  from  Rome  for  Aneona,  but  on  arriving  there 
be  Tonnd  that  the  soldiers  were  in  want  of  arms,  clothes, 
and  ptoriMons;  the  foreif^  princes  did  not  come;  and 
imuad  of  tbe  Venetian  fleet,  only  a  few  galleys  made 
their  appearance.  The  aged  and  disappointed  pontiff 
fell  tl^  uid  on  Aug.  14  he  expired,  after  having  taken 
laare  of  bis  eardinab,  and  begged  forgiveness  if  he  had 
erred  in  tbe  gavemmmt  of  the  Church.  He  waa  gen- 
erally r^retted,  especially  thronghout  Italy.  He  waa 
mcceeded  by  Paal  II.  Fius  H,  before  his  death,  raised 
hb  natire  town,  Corsignano,  to  the  rank  of  a  bishop's 
see,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  nenza,  by  which  it  is  now 
known.  Pius  aawated  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  in  his 
war  against  tbe  duke  of  Anjou,  the  pretender  to  that 
tmrn.  At  the  anme  time  be  waa  obliged  to  m^e  war 
m  his  own  stataa  against  Slgiamondo  Ifidatesti,  lord  of 
Rinilnl  and  against  the  Savelli  and  other  feudal  barons, 
in  all  uf  which  undertakings  he  waa  lucceaefuL  By  a 
bnll  sdilrened  to  the  univeruties  of  Paris  and  of  Cologne, 
Piu  coodemned  his  own  writings  in  defence  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basle,  concluding  with  these  words:  "  Believe  what 
I,  an  old  man,  now  say  to  yon,  and  not  what  I  wrote  when 
Iwai  young;  believe  the  ponUffrathertfaan  the  private 
iafividiMl;  r^ect  iEneaa  Sylvius,  and  accept  Pius  II" 
la  wvcral  of  his  letters  to  hia  friends  also,  and  especially 
loFictni  di  Nooeto,  he  expresses  sorrow  for  his  Juvenile 
weakneMea,  for  he  had  once  been  too  fond  of  the  fair 
Kx,  and  had  even  written  accounts  of  some  of  hia  amor- 
MB  adventures,  and  of  those  of  other  penoa%  wbieh  are 
femd  among  his  "  Ei^stlei;."  Some  writers  BMcrt  that 
Aksi  Sylvius  had  refused  the  priestly  office  until  hia 
(mieth  year  because  of  his  fondness  for  the  fair  sex; 
and  they  quote  his  own  confessions  in  proof.  But  what- 
ever bis  previous  life,  as  pontiff  he  was  devoted  to  the 
Church,  and  sought  the  accomplishment  of  great  things. 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  H«ts,  two  candidates  appeared  for  it — Adolph,  count 
ofKaMUfindtKetrichoflsenburg.  The  latter  hid  the 
n^ority  of  votes,  but  Vim,  who  by  the  ooneordat  had 
tbe  right  of  deciding  in  eases  of  oon tested  elections,'  re- 
foacd  to  conflrm  tbe  choice  of  Dietrich  unleaa  he 'engaged 
■u  In  sMcrt  the  supremacy  of  a  general  council,  not  to 
cutiTokt  of  his  own  authority  an  imperial  diet,  and  fur- 
ther hi  pay  to  Rome  double  the  sum  flxed  for  tbe  annates, 
sr  btt-ffuits.  Dietrich  demurred  to  the  first  two  condi- 
lioui,  and  positively  refused  to  accede  to  the  last ;  and 
at  prueeedinga  were  instituted  against  biro  in  the  apoe- 
tohc  cmin,  he  appealed  to  the  next  general  connciL 
nu  declared  sach  appeals  to  be  heretical,  and  excom- 
moaioued  and  deposed  him,  appointing  Adolph  of  Nas- 
•n  in  h»  place.  Tbe  emperor  acknowledged  Adolph, 
tat  INclricb  being  supported  by  tbe  count  palatine  and 
tbt  slectar  of  Bavaria,  a  war  cnaued,  which,  aller  much 
niichitf,  ended  In  the  submisaioii  of  Dietrich,  Those 
vho  remembered  the  aenlimenta  of  Piecoknmln!  when 
imperial  secretary,  and  especially  his  tetter  (fCpittola 
tt)  to  tbe  papal  nuncio,  John  Carvajal,  concerning  the 
nptenscy  of  the  cound),  were  inclined  to  think  that 
dwnge  of  sution  had.  In  him  as  it  but  too  often  does  in 
MB,  produced  a  corresponding  change  of  opinions. 

Ass  learned  man  and  a  writer,  Pius  II  is  beat  known 
Mitr  the  name  of  jEmai  Syhriiu,  tbe  most  important 
of  hU  career  being  paved  before  he  waa  elected 
P*pc  He  was  one  of  the  first  historians  of  his  age,  a 
P«gr^>her,  a  acholar,  a  stslcsman,  and  a  divine.  He 
**)«!■)  a  great  traveller  by  sea  and  by  land;  he  lived 
■■■yyeanin  (lermany;  he  repeatedly  visited  France, 
*w  l»  GlCM  BritaiD  and  aa  far  as  Scotland,  and  to 
Hi«UagrapherCtopannB,biabopof  Areszo, 
^■b  at  Iingtb  of  hii  pengiinittoa^  and  Ua  diUgancf 


in  infumiing  himself  of  everything  worth  noticing  in 
the  countries  which  he  visited.  His  principal  works, 
beudes  those  already  mentioned,  are,  Coimogruphia,  tW 
de  Muado  Vmctrao  Hi^riarum,  libri  I  (a  second  book 
treats  especially  of  Europe  and  its  contemporary  bis- 
tory}:—/*  AtUoiM  Panormila  de  IHetU  H  FactU  At- 
phmti  A  rragommm  Begia,  Hbrit  fitattior,  Ommmtaria 
— Kjniotm  supra  Decadn  Flavu  Blondi  Fortinentu,  (ift 
incUna/ioiu  Imperii  tuque  ad  tempora  JokamU  XXIII, 
Pont.  Max.  (in  10  books)  -.—/lutoria  Gotkiea  (published 
first  at  Leipsic  In  1780) : — A  Treatite  on  the  /kbtcaliom 
of  CAUdrtH,  tuith  Itulet  of  Grammar  and  Rketorie!'- 
lastly,  hia  namerous  H^Ullett  which  contain  moch  va- 
ried iufbrmation.  A  collection  of  his  works  waa  pub- 
lished at  Basle,  ^Enea  SylvU  Ptceolomim  Senauu  Opera 
qua  extant  (1661,  foL),  but  this  edition  does  not  include 
all  Domenioo  de  Rosetti  has  published  a  catalogue  of 
all  his  works  and  their  various  editions,  and  also  of  bis 
biographers  and  commentators,  Serie  di  Ediziom  delU 
Open  di  Pio  TI,  o  da  itti  iittUolale  (Trieste,  1830).  Bi- 
ographiea  of  Pius  II  by  Platina  and  Cam  pan  us  are  an- 
nexed to  the  Basle  edition  of  his  works,  bat  a  roach 
more  ample  bic^raphy  is  found  in  tbe  Commariarjet 
published  (Frankfort,  1614)  under  the  name  of  John 
Gobellinus,  his  secretary,  but  which  are  known  to  have 
been  written  by  himseV  or  under  his  dictation,  PH  II, 
Pont,  Max.,  Commen/arU  Rervm  Meinorabilium  qua 
TemporUmi  *ui$  eonligeruia,  libri  xu,  with  a  continua- 
tion by  his  inrinuM  friend,  James  Aroroanato,  cardinal 
of  Paris,  who  bad  at  his  desire  aaaumed  the  name  of 
Piccolomlni.  See,  besides  these,  Hilman,  Hitl.  of  Latim 
Chrittianih/,  viii,  120-122;  Riddle,  Hist.  oflHe  Pegnuy, 
ii,  377  8(|.  J  Bower,  Hut.  of  the  Popes  (see  Index) ;  Ha- 
genbach,  RSckerinmrvngen  an  Aeneas  Sylvius  (Basle, 
1840) ;  Verdiire,  Sur  Aineas  Sgh.  PiccohmiKi  (Paris, 
1848) ;  Pfizer,  Aeneas  Sgh-ficeoL,  etc  (Stuttg.  1844); 
Hdwing,  De  PU  II  F^ui^tis  maximi  Rebut  gestit  H 
morAua  ctmmenlafio  (Berol.  182d) ;  Voigt,  Aeneas  Sgbi. 
Piccol.  (Berlin,  1866-9) ;  Dilx,  Kardmal  IfiaAita  r. 
Cuaa  V.  dk  Kireke  stimr  2eit  (Kegeoibu^  1847,  S 
vols.  8vo). 

Plua  HI,  pope  of  Rome  in  1503,  whose  original 
name  was  Francesw  Todftcliini  PiccoUmini,  waa  the 
child  of  pope  Pius  II's  sister,  and  was  bom  at  Siena  in 
1439.  He  was  made  cardinal  by  pope  Alexander  VI, 
and  succeeded  him  in  1608.  His  pontificate  waa  of  only 
a  very  short  dnration.  Twenty-aix  daya  after  his  elfr- 
vaiion  he  died,  and  Juliua  II  (q.  v.)  became  his  suc- 
cessor.   See  ranrlniuB,  t'ita  Pii  III. 

Pina  rV,  pope  of  Rome  from  1660  tn  1565,  whose 
original  name  was  Oiovwmi  Angela  Medici  or  Medi- 
chini,  was  bom  at  Milan,  Italy,  March  81,  I49».  He 
was  originally  a  student  of  law  and  devoted  to  tbe 
legal  profession,  but  his  brother  won  ^im  over  to  the 
ecclesiastical  ranks,  and  in  1649  he  was  made  cardinal 
by  pope  Paul  III.  Pius  IV  waa  elected  successor  to 
pope  Paul  IV  {q,  v.)  about  the  close  of  1669,  a  very 
critical  period  in  papal  history,  and  was  crowned  Jan. 
6,  1560.  The  most  important  act  of  his  pontiflcaie 
was,  at  Easter,  1561,  the  leuMmbling  of  the  Onuneil  of 
Trent,  which  had  been  prorogned  nnder  Paul  IV.  ViuM 
was  panicularly  intent  upon  checking  the  spread  of 
heresy,  wlilch  had  taken  root  In  several  parts  of  Italy, 
besides  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  especially  in  aome 
districts  of  Calabria.  The  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples 
sent  hia  troops,  asnsted  by  an  inquisitor  and  a  number 
of  roonkis  to  exterminate  by  Are  and  sword  the  here- 
tics of  Calabria.  Emmanuel  Pblliber^  duke  of  Savoy, 
after  attacking  with  an  armed  force  the  Waldenses,  who 
made  a  gallant  resistance,  SKreed  to  allow  them  the 
exercise  of  their  religiun  within  Iheir  own  districts, 
subject  to  certain  regulations.  The  quarrels  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  France  were  more 
difficult  to  settle.  Some  of  the  French  Cathtdio  prel- 
ates, among  others  Moolnc,  t»shop  of  Valencfc  and 
the  cardinal  of  I^in^  ief;>»^u^^^ 
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to  be  mBde  to  the  Protestxnta  with  the  hope  ot  recon- 
ciling them  to  the  Church,  and  qu«en  Catharine  di 
Medici  wrote  to  the  pope  to  that  effect.  The  pope  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  council,  and  in  the  mean  tinte 
Catharine  puUltBbed  the  edict  of  padScidon,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1663,  which  allowed  the  Protestanta  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  leave  to  perTonn  their  worship  in  country 
places,  but  not  within  walled  towns.  The  prelates  sent 
by  France  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  Krenil  council- 
lora  of  the  Parliament  of  Paria  who  were  also  ordered  to 
attand  in  the  name  of  the  king,  spoke  leodly  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  extensive  reform  in  the  Chnrch,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  render  the  bishops  more  independent  of  the 
see  of  Borne.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  of  opinion 
that  the  mass  and  other  offices  should  be  performed  in 
the  vulgar  or  popular  language  of  each  country ;  but 
the  Italian  prelates,  and  Lainex,  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
supported  the  maintenance  of  the  eeubltshed  form  of 
wonAip,as  wellasof  the  papal  authority  in  all  its  exist- 
ing {draitode.  The  discussions  grew  warm,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  following  year,  1563,  that  the  two  parties 
came  to  an  understanding.  The  council  terminated  its 
sittings  in  December  of  that  year,  and  the  pope  con- 
firmed its  decrees  by  a  bulL  This  was  the  principal 
event  of  the  life  of  Pius  IV.  True,  the  Tridentine  Coun- 
cil was  not  the  most  important  that  has  ever  met,  but 
9t  all  eventa  it  in  the  moat  important  that  haa  met  in 
modem  timeik  Ita  importance  is  comprised  in  two 
grand  prindplea.  By  the  one  dogmatic  theology,  after 
divers  fiuctuations,  separated  itself  from  Protestant 
views  forever,  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  then 
established  gave  rise  to  the  entire  system  of  Roman 
Catholic  dogmatics  as  muutained  to  our  day.  By  the 
other  the  hierarchy  became  founded  anew,  theoreUcally 
by  the  decrees  respecting  ordinaUtm  to  the  priesthood, 
practically  by  the  reaolutiona  on  the  subject  of  reform. 
The  faithful  were  again  subjected  to  an  intolerant 
Church  discipline,  and  in  u^nt  cases  to  the  sword  of 
excommunication.  As  the  pope  held  the  exclusive 
right  of  interpreting  the  Tridentine  dcciuons,  it  ever 
remains  with  him  to  prescribe  the  rules  of  faith  an^ 
manners.  All  the  threads  (tf  the  restored  discipline 
convened  together  in  Rome.  Such  progress  could  only 
have  been  miule  by  means  of  a  community  of  sentiment 
and  action  with  the  leading  Roman  Catholic  powers: 
In  this  union  with  the  monarchies  there  lies  one  of  the 
most  important  conditions  for  the  whole  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  Romanism,  and  were  it  for  nothing  else 
Kus  IV  would  still  be  an  important  person  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  for  he  waa  the  first  pope  that  knowingly 
suffered  or  caused  the  claim  of  the  hierarchy  to  place  it- 
self in  opposition  to  monarchical  government.  Afterthe 
council  Pius  IV  reUxed  all  energy,  neglected  religion, 
ate  and  drank  too  eagerly,  and  took  an  excessive  de- 
light in  the  splendor  of  bis  court,  in  sumptuous  festivi- 
ties, and  in  costly  buildings.  He  evidently  had  done 
bis  work.  lie  died  in  December,  1 565.  His  dispoutiou 
was  generous,  and  he  embellished  Rome;  but  be  waa 
guilty  of  the  common  fault  of  nepotism.  He  made  his 
nephew,  Charles  Borromeo,  a  cardinal,  who  afterwards 
became  celebrated  as  archbishop  of  Milan ;  and  he  in- 
stituted proceedings  against  the  nephews  of  the  late 
pope,  cardinal  Carlo  Carafls,  and  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Paliano,  who  were  accused  of  various  crimes,  which 
were  said  to  be  proved  against  them,  and  both  were  ex- 
ecuted. But  in  the  succeeding  pontificate  of  Vim  V,  the 
proceedings  being  revised,  the  two  brothers  Carafft  were 
declared  to  have  been  unjustly  condemned.  See  Ranke, 
Papacg,  i,  234  sq^  el  aL ;  Bower,  Hitt.  of  the  Popa  (see 
Index} ;  Leonardi,  Oratio  de  Uiudibut  Pii  I V  (Patlua, 
1665);  Panvinius,  VHn  Pii  /(',-  Jer^■i^  Ch.  Hist,  of 
France,  p.  147,  159,  162;  Ffoulkes,  Divisions  of  CHrit- 
tmdom,  voL  i,  §  68 ;  Janus,  Pope  and  Council,  p.  418 ; 
Cramp,  yoprry,  p.  264  sq.;  Fisher,  Rffitrmation,  p.  411 ; 
MoatoT,  Hist.dts  Sauv<r.Pontifes,  '\v,  183  sq. 

PIUS  IV,  Crrrd  or.  This  document,  which  forma 
one  of  the  authorized  standards  of  the  Church  of  Some, 


was  prepared  by  pope  Pius  IT  immediately  after  Uie 
riring  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  is  understood  to  «d- 
body  in  aubstance  the  dednons  of  that  CoandL  The 
creed  bears  date  November,  l&M,  and  was  no  sooocr  n- 
soed  than  it  waa  immediately  reodved  (hrougfaoDt  the 
Romish  Church,  and  since  that  time  it  has  continued  to 
be  accepted  as  an  accurate  summary  of  their  faith.  It  is 
binding  upon  all  clergj-men,  doctors,  teachers,  heads  of 
univerMties,  and  of  monastic  institutions  and  military 
orders,  and  all  reconciled  converts.  For  this  authori- 
tative document,  with  the  oath  of  promise  appaded. 
Me  Profbssio  Fidkl 

Pins  V,  pope  of  Rome,  succeeded  Pius  IV  in  lfiG6b 
His  family  name  was  MiditU  GhisUri;  he  was  bom 
nf  low  descent.  Jan,  17,  1504,  at  Bosco,  not  far  from 
Alessandria,  in  Piedmont,  Italy.  Early  in  life  be  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order,  and  devoted  himself  soul 
and  body  to  the  monkish  pie^  which  his  order  de- 
manded. He  sided  with  the  strict  party  profemg 
the  old  opinions,  and  espedally  distinguished  hinMBlf 
by  his  zeal  in  support  of  the  Inquisition,  of  wUdi 
tribunal  he,  as  pope,  became  one  of  the  leading  ukid- 
bera.  As  the  tendency  to  which  he  attached  himself 
triumphed,  he  rose  with  the  ascendency  which  it 
guned.  Pope  Paul  IV  spoke  of  friar  Micbele  as  "an 
eminent  servant  of  God,  and  much  to  be  txmored."  He 
made  him  bishop  of  Ne|H,  and  in  1667  cardinaL  In 
this  new  dignity  Gbisleri  continoed  as  before,  sereie 
in  his  manner  of  life,  poor  and  unpretending.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  his  religions  exeidsea  and  to  the  In- 
quisition. He  was  austere  in  his  morals,  and  wished 
to  enforce  a  strict  discipline  among  the  clei^y,  and  es- 
pecially the  monks  and  nuns,  more  than  fifty  thomaDd 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  at  that  time  liriag  and 
strolling  about  Italy  out  of  their  reqtective  eonveot*, 
regardless  of  any  of  the  obligations  enjoined  by  their 
order  (Botta,  Storia  (T  Italia,  bk.  xii).  There  was  alw 
a  monastic  order  in  Lombardy  called  the  "Cmilisti," 
possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  the  beads  of  trhich  led 
openly  a  most  dissolute  life,  and  even  kept  bravnea  oc 
hired  assassins  to  execute  their  mandates.  Cbaries  Bor- 
romeo, archbishop  of  Milan,  who  endeavored  to  cbedi 
these  atrocities,  was  shot  at  by  one  of  the  auHiks  while 
at  prayers  in  bis  oratory.  The  ball,  however,  only 
grazed  the  skin :  the  assassin  was  taken,  and  revealed 
his  employers,  and  several  prepoeti,  or  superiors  of  con- 
vents of  the  Umiliati,  were  executed.  Pius  V,  having 
examined  the  whole  affair,  suppressed  the  order,  and 
gave  their  pniperty  to  the  Jesuiu  and  other  orderx.  He 
also  enfirtved  tbe  authority  of  the  Inquisitiun  over  all 
Italy.  There  were  at  that  time  in  several  towns,  es- 
pecially in  Tuscany,  some  echohirs  and  other  men  vS 
learning  who  advocated  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Some  ladies,  also,  of  high  rank,  who  enjoyed  « 
reputation  for  learning,  such  as  Vittoria  Colonna,  Giolis 
Gonzaga,  and  Margaret,  the  wile  of  Emmanuel  Pbili- 
bert,  duke  of  Savoy,  were  suspected  of  a  similar  bisi. 
Pius  demanded  of  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence,  the  persui 
of  Camesecchi,  a  Florentine  nobleman  who  made  a  pat 
lie  profession  of  opinions  considered  as  heretical;  being 
given  up  to  the  Inquisition,  he  was  put  to  desih  st 
Kome.  The  same  happened  to  Paleario,  Bartocci,  and 
Giulio  ZancCti ;  the  last,  who  was  at  Padua,  bung  given 
up  to  the  pope  by  the  Venetian  senate,  on  the  plea  that 
he  waa  a  native  of  Fano,  and  a  subject  of  the  I^^tal 
States.  Numerous  informers  were  kept  by  the  Inqoi- 
sition  in  every  town  of  Italy ;  and  such  was  the  terror 
produced  by  these  severities  that  the  University  of 
Pisa  was  almost  deserted  both  by  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. The  pope  also  enforced  the  strict  observsnce 
of  the  index  of  forbidden  books,  and  etuicted  severe  pei>- 
alties  against  those  who  printed  or  introduced  or  kept 
sucb  Ixmkik  The  printing-presses  of  Italy,  those  of^ 
unti  of  Florence,  and  others,  dedined  greatly  in  cmse- 
quence,  and  many  printers  emigrated  to  Switzerland  « 
Germany.  Pina  V  lik^win*  enforced  the  canons  agaloM 
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to  tbe  arU  magiitntea  the  KpnaMon  of  this  abuw, 
bt  imiwad  upon  the  bishops  acting  both  magistrates 
nd  jndga,  attached  armed  men  to  their  episcopal  courts, 
lod  provided  prisons  fur  the  punishment  of  offenders. 
Thus  frequent  colludoiw  were  occasioaed  between  the 
Moikr  ud  the  codMiastioUl  antlMHrities,  especially  at 
Nsplf*  ind  Milan.  Similar  disputes  took  place  also 
eoaccfning  the  ecclesiastical  inspectors  and  coUecton 
ml  by  the  pope  to  visit  and  demand  accounts  of  all 
OiBrcb  property  tbrough<Hit  Italy.  IMua  proceeded  on 
ibc  priucipto  asserted  in  the  false  decretals  that  the  pope 
has  the  <K»po6al  of  all  the  clerical  benefices  tbnnighout 
the  worid.  Ueiwa  ha  w«a  also  led  to  rrintioduce  the 
luBM»  bull  called  "  In  omna  Dondoi,"  which  ezcom- 
mBfiicatcs  all  princes,  m^istrates,  and  other  men  in 
■uttiority  who  in  any  way  favor  heresy,  or  who  attempt 
u  ciicamseribe  the  ecclesiastical  juriiNliction,  spiritual 
■ml  temporal,  or  to  touch  the  property  or  revenues  of 
the  Church ;  and  all  those  who  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  tbe  pope  to  the  general  council,  as  well  as  tboae  who 
My  that  the  pope  is  subject  to  the  counciL  He  oNlered 
this  boll,  so  ultfamonuoe  in  spirit  and  teudent^,  to 
lie  read  ev^  Thursday  before  Easter  in  every  parish 
duirch  thiDoghout  the  Christian  world.  France,  Spain, 
sod  tbe  emperor  of  Germany  strenuously  resisted  the 
psblicstiiHi  of  this  bull.  In  Italy  the  senate  of  Venice 
Itkewtie  forbade  its  publication.  At  Naples  and  Milan 
ibe  Spanish  govemom  did  the  same,  but  the  bishops 
md  a»Bki  icfnied  abtolnUon  to  those  who  ia  any  way 
ofipoMsd  the  bulL  After  much  altercation  and  some  mis- 
chiei;  the  dvil  power  attained  ita  object,  and  the  bull 
wti  wet  ande.  In  Tuscany  the  bull  was  allowed  to  be 
published,  but  rat  her  as  a  matter  of  form  than  as  a  meas- 
ure upon  which  jadicial  proceedings  could  be  grounded. 
Tbe  Bonks  and  some  of  the  parochial  clergy,  however, 
fMcoded  by  virtue  of  the  bull  to  be  exempt  from  all 
taxes,  and  refitsetl  the  sacrament  to  tbe  col  lectors  and 
oilier  levenoe  officers  and  thor  IuuSlb.  The  dnke  of 
Flnraee,  Cosmo  de  He^d,  threatened  to  put  the  monka 
in  prison  and  prosecute  them.  The  Tuscan  bishops  tried 
tceaodliate  matters,  and  to  repress  tbe  arrogance  of  the 
dsgy,  hot  the  disturbances  continued  till  the  death  of 
Pius  V.  To  coDciiiate  the  Tuscan  house,  Pius  created 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  duke  of  Florence,  by  a  bull  dated  Aug., 
15©,  grand-duk^  and  hia  suoceiam  heire  to  the  tide. 
Bid  sent  with  tbe  bull  the  model  of  a  crown  ornamented 
with  a  red  lily,  the  former  ensign  of  the  Florentine  re- 
psblic.  In  the  struggle  with  tbe  Saracens,  Pius  was  a 
rest  promoter  of  the  Christian  league;  and  after  the 
fVxiam  victory-  of  Lepanto,  won  by  the  Christian  com- 
liiaed  fleet  against  tbe  Turks  in  Sept.,  1571,  Pius  caused 
Hog  AntMiio  Colonna,  commandu'  of  the  papal  galleys, 

had  dirtinguished  himself  in  the  battle,  to  make 
his  tiiunphal  entry  into  Rome  on  horseback,  preceded 
br  tbe  Turkish  captives  and  spoils^  and  accompanied 
by  tbe  magistrates,  noblemen,  and  heads  of  trades  of 
ttw  dtr  of  Rome.  Pius  died  in  May,  1672,  and  was 
"weeded  by  Gregory  XIII  (q.  v.)-  Pins  V  was  can- 
oniwd  by  pope  Clement  XI  in  1713.  Though  a 
irnly  pious  man,  seeking  only  the  good  of  tbe  Church, 
be  yH  titled,  becaose  extremely  obsrinate  in  maintain- 
init  his  oi^mons.  There  was  no  getting  him  to  retract 
era  for  the  strongest  reasons,  He  was  opinionated ; 
tut  whatever  estimate  he  made  he  was  sure  to  adhere 
to  ioBexibly.  Unfortunately  be  suspected  most  men, 
sod  was  not,  therefore,  very  charitable  towards  any  who 
isMTKd  his  displeasHre.  Besides,  he  was  often  ilisap- 
inuid;  for  a  character  lo  stem  was  sure  to  make  de- 
■sadSDB  one  could  meet,aod  hence  be  frequently  atien- 
•Nd  men,  until  his  popedom  proved  nothing  but  an  an- 
WTiBce  to  its  ruler,  and  he  was  led  to  declare  that  it 
»s«  DM  propitious  to  his  piety ;  that  it  contributed 
•tttmg  to  the  salvation  uf  hu  soul,  or  to  his  obtaining 
of  paradise  (Ranke,  i,  262).  His  religion  was 
<nualy  at  a  strange  enmpositioo.  He  was  so  exdu- 
■it  sod  bigoted  as  to  cherish  a  bitter  hatred  against 
dChtittiana  who  lUflRml  from  him  in  matters  of  (kith ; 


I  and  while  he  strove  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  toot  om 
every  vestige  of  dissenting  agitalion  that  yet  survived 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  he  persecuted  with  a  still 
more  savage  inveteracy  Protestants,  whether  such  as 
had  become  free  or  those  still  struggling  to  be  so.  Thus 
he  gave  the  papal  troopa  who  fought  against  the  Hu- 
guenots the  injunction  "to  take  no  prisoners,  but  to  put 
all  to  death,"  and  ugnified  his  approbation  of  Alva's 
sanguinary  proceedings  by  sending  him  a  consecrated 
hat  and  sword.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  £ngland  he  put 
under  ban,  and  Maximilian  II  be  threatened  with  ex- 
Dommunication  if  he  should  grant  toleration  (religious) 
to  the  Protestanta  Surely  Uiia  was  a  medley  of  sim- 
plicity, nobleness,  personal  strictness,  devoted  reli^ona- 
nes!,  and  morose  exclusiveness,  of  bitter  hale  and  bloody 
persecution.  See  Welch,  fnfvur/' emervoUit.  GeickuAtj 
der  r6m.  Paptte,  p.  392  aq. ;  Catena,  Vila  del  fflorioiu- 
timopapa  I*io  V;  Ranke, PujMKy.i, 259-277;  Agatiodi 
Somma,  Vida  de  Pio  QuirUo;  Furillet,  Vie  du  Pape  Pie 
V  (1674) ;  Falloux,  Bitt.  de  Saini  Pie  V  (1844,  2  vols.) ; 
Mendham,  Life  and  Pmiiificale  of  Stmt  Piue  V  (Load. 
1882,  1844);  Bower,  But.  t^f  fke  Pqpet  (see  Index); 
Soames,  E&abethean  Hiit.  (see  Index) ;  Collier,  JScgIm. 
hist,  (see  Index) ;  Fisher,  Bist.  of  iht  Rrformatioii, 
p.  802,  411. 

'  Plus  VI,  pope  of  Borne,  whose  original  name  was 
Giovcmm  Angelo  di  Bvatchi,  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  and  was  bom  at  Ceseua,  Italy,  Dec.  27, 1717. 
He  made  his  reputaHou  veiy  early  in  life,  and  waa  ele- 
vated to  important  eecleslaatical  dignities  at  an  unoau- 
ally  early  period.  In  1766  he  was  made  keeper  of  the 
papal  exchequer,  and  in  1778  was  honored  with  the  car- 
diiial's  hat.  In  1775,  upon  the  death  of  pope  Clement 
XIV,  better  known  as  tianganelli,  cardinal  foascbi,  who 
had  then  the  reputation  of  being  of  a  generous  dispom- 
tion,  fond  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  had  besides  the 
advantages  of  a  handsome  person,  a  graceful  demcaaor, 
and  easy  and  affable  manners,  was  chosen  successor  to 
the  vacant  pontifical  chair.  In  hu  prerious  oflke  of 
treasurer  he  had  managed  the  financial  affairs  of  tbe 
country  with  prudence  and  disinterestedness.  In  the 
first  five  years  of  his  pontificate  he  occupied  himself 
largely  with  public  improvements,  and  dispUyed  the 
same  care  and  independence.  But  in  his  ptdittcal  career 
pope  Pius  VI  was  rather  trnfortuoate.  Even  at  his  ele- 
vation, feeling  that  he  had  not  the  qualiSeations  of  a  pol- 
itician, he  predicted  himself,  to  the  conclave,  an  unhappy 
termination  ofhia reign.  Couciliatory in  epiril,and  de- 
termined upon  the  preservation  of  unity  in  the  Church, 
he  would  frequently  make  concessions  where  stem  op- 
position was  more  in  place ;  then  again  he  would  hesi- 
tate, often  where  prompt  measures  alone  would  suffice. 
Thus  in  1777  a  serious  dispute  aroee  with  Leopold  I, 
grand-dntte  of  Tuscany,  and  Ricci  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Pis- 
toja,  on  the  subject  of  some  grave  moral  offences  which 
had  \xea  discovered  in  several  convents.  The  bishops, 
to  be  sure,  had  taken  the  liberty  to  act  without  papal  con- 
sent, but  the  case  warranted  prompt  proceedings,  and 
these  were  not  anticipated  from  Pius  VI.  Jealous  of  his 
authority  in  Church  affaiis,  be  endeavored  to  interfere, 
but  without  success,  and  saw  himself  at  last  passed  by 
in  tbe  Couneil  of  Pistaja  (q.  v.),  and  when  tbe  qnea- 
tion  of  jurisdiction  was  finally  settled  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner,  it  yet  left  a  coldness  between  the  courts 
of  Rome  and  Tuscany.  A  more  important  disagree 
ment  took  place  in  1780  with  emperor  Joseph  II.  Leo- 
pold's brother,  who,  having  control  of  the  reii»  of  pow- 
er imder  the  emperor's  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  was  bent 
on  separating  the  Church  from  all  papal  jurisdiction. 
His  first  step  was  to  suppress  superfluous  convents  with- 
out papal  consent,  and  to  emancipate  the  clergy  of  his 
dominions  from  all  papal  interference  in  matters  of 
discipline.  It  was  the  same  question  previously  raised 
in  Tuscany  by  Leopold.  Joseph  even  went  further,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  nomination  of  bishops — even  of 
those  in  Italv,  and  the  pope  readily  these  pro- 
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influence  or  the  eee  o(  Rome.  Piui  VI,  not  willing  Ut 
leave  unemployed  any  conciliatory  offi<xs  at  his  com- 
mand, believed  that  hia  duty  lay  in  a  viait  to  the  em- 
peror, and  accordingly  he  aet  out  for  Vienna  in  1782, 
to  KUie  marten  by  peraonal  arrangement.  The  atep 
waa  in  iladf  a  noveky.  For  aereni  centuriea  no  pontiff 
bad  ever  left  Italy.  Monti  wrote  a  poem  on  the  re- 
markable event,  entitled  //  Pelltgruw  Apottolico.  At 
Vienna  the  ptipe  was  received  with  every  honor;  yet 
Pius  fulled  to  make  any  impression  on  the  emperor,  and 
the  matter  in  discuasioD  was  referred  to  a  miuistiy  un- 
favorable to  papal  claima.  It  was  the  same  struggle  as 
that  of  France,  Uallicanism  againot  UltraiDuntanism, 
only  this  time  the  pope  was  himself  inclined  to  be  the 
peace-maker  between  the  contoniling  (actions  in  the 
Church.  Pius  VI  failed  nllerly  in  hia  miaaion,  and 
retume<l  to  Rome  disappointed  and  dejected,  to  be 
leproaclied  fur  hb  good  intentions,  with  having  low- 
ered the  dignity  of  hia  office,  and  encouraged  the  Gal- 
lican  tendencies  in  the  Church  at  large.  The  troubles 
doubled  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Kevolutiou, 
and  rendered  the  remuuing  year*  of  his  pontificate 
gloomy  and  calamitous.  In  the  early  period  of  that 
fearful  struggle  Pius  VI  had  solemnly  condemned  the 
abrupt  changes  made  in  France  concerning  the  di»- 
dpline  and  the  pmperty  of  the  clerg}',  though  in  all 
secular  matters  he  had  wisely  abstained  from  interfer- 
ence of  any  sort.  But  tn  January,  1793,  a  complication 
aioae  of  a  most  serioua  nature.  A  young  man,  Hugo 
Baaeeville,  an  agent  of  the  FVcnch  republican  party, 
while  on  his  way  to  Naples,  where  he  was  to  be  secre- 
tary- of  embassy,  stopped  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  tnade 
a  fooUah  demoiietratiun  in  the  Corso,  apparently  to  sound 
the  (pinions  of  the  people.  Ue  appeared  in  a  carriage 
with  several  tricolored  flags,  and  distributed  revolu- 
tionary tracts,  vociferating  aomething  about  liberty  and 
against  tyrants;  but  a  mob  collected;  he  was  dragged 
out  of  bis  carriage,  and  mortally  at^tbed  in  aereral  place* 
by  the  populace.  The  military  arrived  too  late,  and 
thotigh  aome  of  tbe  murderers  were  arrested  and  tried, 
the  French  government  charged  the  papal  authorities 
with  having  been  a  party  to  the  ciime.  The  result 
was  that  the  breach  widened,  and  that  finally  the  pope 
joined  the  league  of  the  sovereigns  against  France.  In 
1798,  when  Braaparte  invaded  Nortbem  Italy,  he  tonk 
poeaeaaion  of  the  legations,  but  at  tbe  same  time  offered 
to  the  pope  conditions  of  peace.  Theae,  however,  it 
waa  impoauble  for  Pins  to  accept,  and  the  papal  troops 
were  marched  against  the  French.  The  defeat  of  the 
papacy  followed,  and  after  the  poasession  of  Ancona  and 
Loreto,  peace  was  established  at  Campo  Formio  in  Oct., 
1797.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  very  onerous,  and 
added  vexation  to  vexation  against  the  unfortuiMte 
pope,  who,  old  and  infirm,  was  unequal  to  the  difflcultiea 
which  oowded  upon  bim.  Heavy  oontributioos  were 
imposed  by  the  French  Directory,  and  Femn,Komagna, 
and  the  Bolognese  were  incorporated  with  the  newly 
founded  Cisalpine  republic;  the  price  of  peace,  in  fine, 
was  the  revocation  of  tbe  papal  edicts  launched  against 
the  Jansenista,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  French  €!krgy.  To  make  bad  mat- 
ters worse,  some  disorders  in  Rome  between  the  French 
and  Italians,  in  the  course  of  which  the  French  general 
Duphot  was  shot,  gave  a  pretext  to  the  French  Director)' 
fbr  the  expedition  of  Uerthier,  who  arrived  in  Rome  on 
February  10,  and  occupied  the  Vatican.  PiuM  VI,  for- 
saken by  most  of  the  cardinals,  who  had  escaped,  re- 
mained in  the  Vatican.  On  tbe  16th  a  tree  of  liberty 
waa  raised  in  tbe  Campo  Vaccino,  and  Rome  waa  for- 
mally declared  a  republic,  Berthier  afterwarda  sent  an 
officer  to  intimate  to  tbe  pope  th*t  he  must  renounce 
bu  temporal  nnvereignty.  Pins  answered  thai  he  had 
received  it  from  God  and  by  the  free  election  of  men, 
and  could  not  renounce  it;  that  he  was  eighty  yearst 
tAd,  and  his  troubles  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  but 
Uiat  he  was  determined  to  do  nothing  derogatory  to  his 
high  olBoe.   Next  came  the  oomiDiasarj'<general  of  the 


French  army,  who,  after  taking  an  inventory  <tf  aD  As 
valuables  that  still  remained  in  the  papal  residenee, 
dered  Pius  to  prepare  to  set  out  in  two  days.  Tbe  pope 
said  he  could  not  oppose  force,  but  proteated  agaimi 
this  new  act  of  violence.  On  Feb.  20  pioa  Vi  left  tbe 
Vatican  with  ■  few  attendaiit8iand,e*oorted  by  a  Knng 
detachment  of  cavalry,  took  the  road  to  Flurenoe,  He 
was  lodged  at  first  in  a  convent  near  Siena,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Carthusian  convent  near  Florence,  whne 
he  remained  till  the  following  year,  when  the  French, 
having  driven  out  of  Tuscany  the  grand-duke  Ferdi- 
nand,  and  being  threatened  by  the  Austro-Runians  who 
were  advaucing  to  the  Adige,  onlered  tbe  pope  to  be 
transferred  to  France.  He  was  taken  to  Urenoble,  and 
afterwards  to  Valence,  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  ^ed  ie 
August  of  that  year  (1799).  Juat  before  hia  death  tbe 
Roman  republic  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  French  bong 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Austro-Kuasiana,  and  Hume 
was  occupied  by  Aiutrian  and  Neapolitan  troops.  In 
the  year  1802,  after  the  restoration  of  the  papal  govem- 
roeat,  the  icnwin*  of  Piua  VI  were  transferred  to  Rome 
by  leave  of  the  first  consul  Bonaparte,  at  tbe  lequest  of 
hia  siucesBor,  I^ua  VII,  and  deposited  with  solemn  porap 
in  the  church  of  St  Peter.  The  bulls  puUislied  byPim 
VI  are  in  BuUar,  Roman,  eontin.  ntmtnor.  Puai^.  Cb- 
mestii  Xni,Clm.XJV,Pii  VI  coiutiiu^tmes,tU,.^ia 
CoU.  Barhitri,  opp.  et  ttud.  R.  Srffrrtii  (Bom.  1835,  Ct. 
vii-x)  i  eont,  eotutit.  PU  VI.  Kua  VI  gteatly  enluged 
the  museum  of  tbe  Vatican,  which  be  made  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe  in  works  of  sculpture,  vaaea,  |mcioas 
marbles,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity;  and  he  caosed 
a  splendid  aet  of  engravings  of  the  ol^ecta  in  thb  na- 
seum  to  be  published,  under  tbe  title  of  Mateo  Pio  Clt- 
mmlmo.  He  made  additions  to  tbe  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  embellished  Rome  with  new  palaces,  fountains,  snd 
other  Btructurea.  His  internal  administration  wu  lib- 
eral and  mild,  an  unusual  freedom  of  opinion  and  i>peecb 
prevailed  at  Rome,  and  a  number  of  learned  men  gath- 
ered tbitber  from  otber  parts  of  Italy,  Many  forogDcn 
came  to  settle  in  that  capital,  tbe  fine  arts  were  encour- 
aged by  the  pope  and  several  of  the  cardinals,  and  mod- 
em Rome  was  reviving  the  brilliant  period  of  Ijto  X 
when  tbe  suuggle  with  the  French  Directory  darkened 
the  scene.  See,  besidn  tbe  memoirs  bv  Becattine 
(Venice,  1801,4  voU.);Tavanri  (Flor.  1804,8  voK4to>, 
Guck.  in  Popart  Piia  VI  (Vienna,  1799) ;  Bourgoinft'* 
Uimoirt*  de  Pie  VI  (Par.  1799) ;  Ferrari,  Vita  M  17 
(Patav.  1802) ;  Novaes,  Sommi  PotOifici,  vol.  xvi,  xvii; 
Artaud,  Hitt.  rfrf  touo.  Pontif.  Rom,  (Par.  1849),  vuL 
viii;  Wolff,  Ge»ch.  der  katkoL  Kireke  wttr  Pm  VI 
(Zurich,  1797-1802,  7  vols.  8vo), 

Piua  VH,  pope  from  1800  to  1823,  was  Buccemr  of 
the  preceding.  He  was  originally  called  Gregorio  Bar- 
mAa  Chiarawm^  being  also  of  noble  deeccnt,  and  was 
bom  in  1742  at  Ceaena.  He  first  studied  in  the  college 
of  Ravenna,  and  subeequ«ttly  entered  the  Order  of  Ben- 
edictines in  1758,  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  phi- 
losophy, and  afterwards  on  theology,  to  the  no\ic«  of 
his  onter,  first  at  Parma  and  then  at  Rome.  Fini  VI 
appointed  bim  bishop  of  Tivolt,  and  in  1785  made  him 
a  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Imola.  When  Bonaparte  took 
(loasession  of  tbe  legations,  and  annexed  them  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  cardinal  Chiaramonti  in  a  homily 
exhorted  bis  fiock  to  submit  to  tbe  itew  institutioni, 
and  to  be  faithful  to  the  state  of  which  they  had  be- 
come a  part.  This  conduct  is  said  to  have  gained  the 
iq>proval  of  Bonaparte.  When  tbe  news  of  the  death 
of  Pius  VI,  in  his  exile  St  Valence,  in  August,  1799; 
came  to  Italy,  the  conclave  was  summoned  to  asaemUe 
at  Venice,  then  under  the  dominion  of  AuMria,  aa  Rone 
was  in  a  state  of  uiarchy.  Thirty-five  cardinals  ac- 
cordingly assembled  in  tlie  Benedictine  convent  of  St. 
(liorgio  Maggiore,  in  order  to  elect  one  of  their  number 
to  the  papal  office,  a  dijniity  apparently  not  very  envi- 
able in  those  troubled  times.  The  deliberations'  of  tbe 
condave  1'  '^t^ha,  and  at  last,  on  Uarch 
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fOp*  OD  the  2Ut  of  tfa«  mat  month,  nnder  the  name 
of  fiiu  VIL  In  the  following  July  th«  pope  made  hiB 
eatnoce  into  Rome,  and  soon  aller  appointed  cardinal 
Oooaalvi  hia  secreLiry  of  state,  or  prime  miniater.  In 
the  fuUowiiig  year  the  peace  of  LuoeviUe,  between 
France  axKl  Aualria,  waa  made,  and  Bonaparte,  first  cun- 
aul  of  France,  onkied  hia  tnwpa  to  eracuate  the  papal 
urritories,  with  the  exception  of  the  legations,  which 
had  been  furnuUy  incorporated  with  the  so-called 
"Italian  Republic"  Meantime  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  France  were  in  a  sute  of  the  greatest  confunon. 
France  waa  still  nominally  Roman  Catholic,  but  the 
clerj^  were  no  longer  in  communication  with  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  were  divided  into  parties.  In  the  midst 
of  thia  ooufntfon  about  we  half  at  the  population  of 
FVanoo  followed  no  mode  of  woiahip,  and  pnfoaaed  no 
rdigion  whatever.  A  vast  number  of  pariah  churches 
wcfe  abut  np.  and  had  been  so  for  ten  years.  Boni- 
pane  saw  clearly  that  a  nation  could  not  subsiat  with- 
out a  religion,  and  that  the  genius  of  the  French  de- 
manded it  rather  as  an  institution  than  an  internal  life. 
He  therefore  reaolved  upon  a  cohcordat  with  Rome. 
The  pope  appointed  the  prelate  ^ina  and  the  theokt- 
gjan  Caaelli,  who  proceeded  to  Parts,  and  Bonaparte 
named  his  brother  Joseph,  Cretet,  councillor  of  state, 
and  Bemier,  a  Vend^n  priest,  to  treat  with  the  pope's 
QsgDtiatora.  But  on  an  intimation  from  Bonaparte, 
who  waa  above  all  things  anxious  that  the  matter  should 
be  promptly  settled,  this  pope  despatched  to  Paris  car- 
dinal Cuiaalvi,  who  smoothed  down  all  difficulties,  and 
the  ooncwdat  was  rigned  at  FuiM,  July  16^  1801,  and 
was  tatitied  by  Fiua  at  Rome,  after  aome  beriution  and 
eoDaoltation,  on  August  14th  following.  The  principal 
Kmplea  of  the  pope  were  concerning  certain  artides 
called  "organic,"  which  Bonaparte  appended  to  the 
eonoordat,  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  it,  and  which 
wire  ptucEaimed  aa  lawa  of  the  state.  Henceforth  Ro- 
manism waa  the  efltahliafaoMnt  of  Fnuiec;  but,  on  the 
otber  band,  pope  Piua  VII  waa  bound  to  recognise  the 
iodependeaoe  cif  the  French  Church.    See  Francs. 

From  1801  till  1804  Pius  VII  enjoyed  tranquillity  at 
Rome,  which  he  employed  in  restoring  order  to  the 
finaocea,  in  ameliorating  the  judicial  administration,  in 
pnnotiog  the  agriculture  of  the  Campagna,  ami  in 
•iher  ^ilar  caret.  Hia  penonal  eatablii^ment  waa 
awdetate,  hia  table  frugal,  hia  haUts  aimple,  and  hia 
andnct  exemplary.  In  If  ay,  1804,  Napoleon  was  pro- 
diimed  emperor,  and  some  time  after  be  wrote  to  the 
pope  Rqnestiog  him  to  crown  him  solemnly  at  Paris. 
After  cuttsiderable  hesitation  Pius  conaented,  and  set 
ml  from  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  November  of  that 
yev.  The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  took  place  in 
the  cathedral  of  Notie  Dame,  after  which  the  pope 
ipeiK  aeverd  montha  in  Parii^  vUtiog  the  ptddie  ea- 
tabfithmenta,  and  reerfving  the  faoma^  of  men  of  all 
panics,  who  were  won  by  bis  unasMiming  yet  dignified 
baharior  and  hia  unaffected  piety.  In  Hay,  1805,  he 
returned  to  Rome  \  and  hia  troubles  began  aoon  after. 
Id  October,  1805,  a  body  of  French  troops  suddenly  took 
military  peaseanon  of  Aocona.  Piua  remonstrated  in 
a  bticr  which  ha  wrote  to  Napoleon,  who  waa  at  that 
lima  at  the  head  of  bb  army  in  Austria.  It  waa  only 
sAar  the  peace  of  Pressburg  that  he  receivedan  answer, 
b  which  Kaplan  said  that  he  considered  himself  as 
the  protector  of  the  Church  against  bereUca  and  schis- 
laatiesilike  his  predecesson  from  the  time  ofCharle- 
ii>agnt,and  that  as  such  he  had  occupied  Ancona  to  pre- 
vent it  from  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  English  or  the 
Ksariani.  Soon  after  Napoleon  officially  required  the 
pope,  Uiroagb  hia  ambaaaador  at  Rume,  to  expel  from 
Ua  docrinfama  all  Enf^iidi,  Susrian,  Swedish,  and  8ar- 
diaiaa  subjects,  aitd  to  close  hia  porta  to  the  vessels  of 
Ibop*  powers  who  were  then  at  war  with  France.  Hue 
mfUM  at  length  in  a  latter  to  Napoleon,  repreaenting 
■  Un  thst  his  request  was  destructive  of  the  indepen- 
iwsof  tba  Papal  State,  and  of  ita  political  neutrality, 
■iMiWii  aaoaaiaiy  to  Uw  welfare  of  tbe  Chonh,  and 


for  the  security  of  the  niunerona  members  of  it  who 
were  Uviiig  in  those  very  oountries  with  which  tbe 
emperor  was  then  at  war.  He  said  that  the  bead  of 
the  Church  ought  to  be  a  roiuister  of  peace,  and  not  to 
take  part  in  a  war  which  has  nut  religion  foriu  otject; 
that  if  some  of  hia  predecessors  had  not  alwaya  alnded 
by  this  rule,  he  at  leaat  should  not  follow  their  exam- 
ple. Nqxileon,  however,  insisted,  and  an  ongiy  oorre- 
spondance  waa  carried  on  between  the  two  courts  for 
about  two  years  on  this  subject  of  contention,  the  neu* 
trality  of  the  Papal  States  being  all  the  while  merely 
nominal,  as  the  French  troops  marching  from  and  to 
Naples  crossed  and  recrossed  it  at  tbeir  pleasure,  and 
tbe  French  also  kejA  a  garriaon  at  Ancona,  the  only 
papal  port  vt  any  imponmoe^  By  degreca  they  ex- 
tended their  poats  all  along  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  gar- 
risoned the  various  porta.  Some  time  after  a  body  of 
French  troops,  coming  from  Naples,  passed  through 
Rome, ostensibly  to  proceed  to  Leghorn;  but  they  sud- 
denly turned  out  of  tbe  main  road  and  surprised  in  the 
night  Uie  town  of  Civita  Vecchia,  of  which  they  took 
military  poaaesnon.  In  all  these  placea  they  confla* 
cated  whatever  English  property  they  could  find.  The 
papal  troops  at  Ancona,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  other  places 
were  ordwed  to  place  themselves  under  the  directitm 
of  the  French  commanders,  and  some  officers  who  re- 
fused to  do  so  were  arrested  and  kept  in  confinement. 
Napoleon  in  the  mean  time  found  fresh  grounds  of  quar- 
rel with  the  pope.  He  wished  to  declare  the  marriage 
of  his  brother  Jerome  with  an  American  Protestant  lady 
null ;  but  Piua  nAiaed,  wjriog  that  although  the  Church 
abliMTed  maniagca  between  CathoUea  and  heretics,  yet 
if  they  wen  contracted  in  Protestant  countries  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  those  countries  they  were  binding 
and  indissoluble.  [iMitr  of  Pita  VII  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  in  ArUud,  Vie  dti  Pape  Pie  VII  (Paris, 
1826}.]  He  next  accused  the  pope  of  dilatotinese  in 
giving  the  cammical  inatitution  to  the  bishope  elected 
to  vacant  sees  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Eugene  Bean- 
hamaia,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  wrote  an  able 
and  oondliatoty  letter  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  bring 
about  an  arrangement;  and  the  pope  was  induced  to 
invite  the  bisbopa  elect  to  Rome  in  order  to  receive  the 
canonical  institution,  when  a  threatening  letter  came, 
written  Napoleon  llrom  Dresden  after  tbe  peace  of 
"niait  in  the  summer  of  1807,  in  which  he  said  that 
"the  pope  must  not  take  him  for  a  Louis  le  D^bon- 
naifc;  that  his  anathemaa  would  never  make  his  sol- 
diers drop  tbeir  musketa;  that  he,  Napoleon,  if  pro- 
voked too  far,  could  separate  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
from  the  Roman  Church,  and  eeublinh  a  more  rational 
form  of  worship  than  that  of  which  the  pope  was  the 
head ;  that  such  a  thing  was  easy  in  the  actual  state 
of  people's  minds,"  etc. ;  and  he  ftarbade  Eugene  to  cor- 
respond any  longer  with  the  pope,  or  aend  the  Inshopa 
elect  to  Rome,  for,  be  said,  "they  would  only  iminbe 
there  principles  of  sedition  against  tbeir  sovereign." 

Matters  were  now  brought  to  an  open  rupture.  A 
French  force  under  genpral  MioUis  entered  Rome  in 
February,  1808,  and  took  possession  of  the  castle  and 
tbe  gates,  leaving  however  the  civil  authoritiea  undis- 
turbed. The  pope  was  prevailed  upon  to  send  cardinal 
de  Bayanne  as  his  legate  to  Pari*,  to  make  a  last  effort 
at  reconciliation ;  but  the  cardinal  had  not  arrived  at 
hia  destination  when  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  dated  April 
2, 1808,  united  the  provinces  of  Ancona,  Macerate,  Per- 
nio, and  Urbino  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Fresh  re- 
monstrances on  the  part  of  Piua  were  answered  by 
threats  of  further  hostile  measures  ou  the  part  td'  Na- 
pcdcou,  unlen  the  pi^  entered  into  »a  o^n^ve  and 
defensive  league  with  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Italy, 
and  by  a  declantion  that  "  the  pope  would  lose  hia 
temporal  sovereignty  and  ramun  bishop  of  Rome  aa 
his  predecessors  were  during  the  first  eight  centuries, 
and  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne"  {Note  dt  M.  de 
Chaw^ginf^  Mituttre  det  Affitirtt  Etramgirea^  a  am 
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war  which  began  aoon  after  id  Spain  prevented  Napo- 
leou  from  occupying  himself  with  the  aHairs  of  Rome, 
which  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertaint;*  amid  frequent 
claataing  between  the  French  military  authoriiies  and 
the  p>|>a]  civil  officers,  'llie  papal  terriuiry,  impover- 
ished as  it  was  hy  the  loss  of  its  finest  provinces,  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  French  troops  which  garrisoned  the 
towns  that  still  nominally  belonged  to  the  pope.  All 
the  disaffected  and  the  turbulent,  tmsting  to  French 
protection,  openly  insulted  the  papal  govemmenL  The 
pope  remained  confined  to  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal, 
with  hia  Swiss  guard  at  the  gates,  not  wishing  to  cx- 
poae  himself  to  Tiolenee  by  venturing  out.  On  Hay 
17, 1909,  Napoleon,  who  was  then  making  war  against 
Austria,  issued  a  decree  from  Vienna,  in  which  he  re- 
sumed the  grant  of  fats  illustrious  predecessor  Charle- 
magne, and  united  the  remainder  of  the  Roman  states 
to  the  French  empire,  leaving  to  the  pope  his  palaces 
and  an  income  of  two  millions  of  franca.  On  June  10, 
1809,  the  pope  iasued  a  bull  of  excomnnnicatiun  against 
all  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  of  the  inva^n  of  Rome 
and  of  the  territories  of  the  Holy  See.  The  bull  was 
affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  principal  churches  of  Rome 
and  in  other  public  places.  The  text  of  the  bull  is 
given  by  cardinal  Paces,  in  hia  Aftmorie  Sloricke,  Ap- 
pendix  to  pt  i,  No.  v.  The  French  commander,  Uiollls, 
being  afMd  of  an  insurrection  of  the  people  of  Rome, 
who  had  shown  unequivocal  signs  of  attaebment  to 
their  sovereign,  thought  it  exp^ieiit  to  remove  Pius 
from  the  capital.  The  Swiss  guards  made  no  renst- 
aoce,  having  orders  to  that  effect  from  the  pope;  and, 
pmtfisting  that  he  ''yielded  to  force,"  Pius  took  his 
breviary  under  bis  arm,  accompanied  the  general  to  the 
gate,  where  hia  carriage  was  ready,  and  drove  off  under 
an  escort.  He  was  taken  first  to  Grenoble,  in  Dau- 
pbine,  fnnn  whence  be  was  removed,  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon, to  Savona,  in  the  Rivim  of  Genoa,  where  he  re- 
mained till  June,  1812.  While  Pius  was  at  Savona,  Na- 
poleon convoked  a  council  at  Paris  of  the  bishops  of  bis 
empire;  but  he  found  that  assembly  leas  docile  than  be 
expected,  and  be  dissolved  it  without  reaching  any 
conduuon.  The  great  question  was  bow  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  sees,  when  the  pope  refused  the  canonical  insti- 
tution. The  pope  at  the  same  time  would  not  recognise 
Napoleon's  divorce  from  his  first  wife  Josephine.  In 
short.  Napoleon  found  that  unarmed  priests  were  more 
difficult  to  conquer  than  the  armies  of  one  half  of  Europe 
(I'hibaudeau,  Le  Cotuulat  et  FEmpirt,  ch.  Ixxvii ;  Botta, 
iitorin  tTItaliti,  bk.  xxv).  The  plan  of  Napoleon  was  to 
have  the  )>ope  settled  at  Avignon,  or  some  other  town  of 
his  empire,  aa  his  subject  and  his  penuonary,  and  to  con- 
trol himseU'the  nomination  not  only  of  tbe  bishops,  but 
of  the  cardinals  also,  by  which  means  be  would  have 
added  to  bis  already  overbearing  temporal  power  the  in- 
calculable support  of  a  spiritual  authority  which  extends 
over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  The  resistance  of  Pius 
disconcerted  his  views.  Napoleon  at  last  imagined  that 
by  changing  I^us  to  Fonlainebteau  he  might  succeed 
in  overcoming  hia  finnneas.  He  thaefare  caused  E^us 
to  be  removed  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  He  was 
brought  to  Pontainebleau  in  June,  1812,  lodged  in  the 
imperial  palace,  and  treated  with  marited  respect.  Na- 
poleon had  set  out  on  his  Russian  expedition.  After 
his  return  from  that  disastrous  campaign,  in  E)eceniber, 
1812,  he  went  to  see  the  pope,  embraced  him,  and  treat- 
ed him  with  studied  attention ;  he  also  allowed  several 
cardinals  who  were  at  Paris  to  repur  to  Fontainebleau, 
and  at  last,  chiefly  through  dieir  peiauarions,  he  pre* 
^led  upon  the  pope  to  sign  a  new  concordat,  Jan.  36, 
1818,  It  is  not  true,  as  some  have  suted,  that  Na- 
pfdeoa,  in  one  nf  his  conferences  with  Pius,  lined  his 
band  againtit  him  and  struck  him.  Pacca  {Memorw 
Sloru-hf,  pt.  iii,  ch.  i)  denies  this  on  the  authority  nf 
Ihus  himself,  but  thinks  it  very  probable  that  Napoleon 
spoke  to  his  prisoner  in  an  authoritative  and  threaten- 
ing tone.  Napoleon  hastened  to  publish  the  articles  of 
the  concordat,  and  to  give  them  the  force  of  laws  of  the 


empire;  after  which  he  granted  free  access  to  the  pop^ 
to  all  cardinals,  and  others  who  chose  to  repair  to  Foa* 
taineUeau.  Pius,  who  had  scruples  omoeming  soow  ot 
the  articles  which  be  had  rigned,  laid  them  before  the 
cardinals  and  asked  their  o|^ion.  Several  of  the  car- 
dinals, especially  the  Italian  onesy  such  as  Consslri, 
Pacca,  Litta,  and  Di  Pietro,  sUted  that  aome  of  the  ar- 
ticles were  contrary  to  the  canon  Uw  and  the  Intimate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see,  and  pregrwnt  with  (he 
most  serious  evils  to  the  Church,  and  they  urged  tbe 
necessity  of  a  prompt  retraction.  They  quoted  the  ex- 
ample of  Paschal  II,  who,  in  umilar  circamstancei  hav- 
ing ceded  to  the  emp«w  Henry  V  the  right  of  in\-esri- 
ture,  hastened  to  nubmit  hia  conduct  to  the  judgamit 
of  a  council  assembled  in  the  Lateran,  and  the  council 
revoked  the  ceasion.  See  Paschal  II.  Upon  this 
Pius  wroto  to  Napoleon,  March  24,  retracting  his  con- 
cessions, but  proposing  a  new  basis  Ibr  a  conoirdat ;  Na- 
poleon, however,  took  no  notice  of  tbe  retractation,  ex- 
cept to  exile  some  of  the  caidinali  who,  be  thoi^ht, 
had  influenced  it.  Napoleon  soon  after  set  off  for  Ms 
army  in  Germany,  aiid  tbe  affiur  with  the  pope  rpmained 
in  suspense.  It  was  only  after  the  defeat  of  the  Frrach 
armies  and  their  expulsion  from  Germany  that  Nap«^ 
leon  proposed  to  restore  to  the  pope  tbe  Papal  SlatH 
south  of  the  Apennines,  if  tbe  pope  would  agree  to  a 
ooncordat.  Pins  answered  that  be  would  not  enter  into 
any  negotiations  until  he  was  restored  to  Rome.  On 
Jan.  22, 1814,  an  order  came  for  the  pope  to  leave  Fon- 
tainebleau the  r<dlowing  day.  Nmw  of  the  cardinals 
were  allowed  to  accompany  him.  He  set  out,  accnopa- 
nied  by  an  escort,  and  was  taken  to  Italy.  On  arriving 
at  the  bridge  on  the  river  Nura,  in  the  state  of  Psnna, 
be  met  tbe  advanced  posts  of  tbe  Neapolitan  troops  nn- 
'  der  Hiirst,  who  was  then  making  common  cause  with 
the  allied  powcra  a^inst  Naptdeon,  Hurat  had  taken 
military  occupation  of  the  Roman  state,  but  he  offered 
to  give  up  Rome  and  the  Campagna.  Pius,  however, 
preferred  stopping  at  Cesena,  his  native  town,  until  tbe 
political  horizon  was  cleared  up.  After  the  sbdtcatioa 
of  Napoleon  and  the  peace  of  Paris,  Pius  made  his  en- 
trance into  Rome,  May  24, 1814,  in  tbe  midst  of  rejoic- 
ings and  acclamalionb  His  fiutfafiil  Conaalvi  soon  after 
resumed  his  office  of  secretary  of  state.  the  aitidcs 
of  tbe  congress  of  Vienna  the  whole  of  the'l^pal  States 
were  restwed,  including  the  legations,  which  were  not, 
however,  evacuated  by  the  Austrian  troops  until  after 
the  fall  of  Murat,  in  I81&. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  Pius  VII  were 
spent  in  comparative  tranquillity,  though  not  in  idle- 
ness. He  applied  himself  to  adapt,  as  far  as  it  was  prac- 
ticable, tbe  dvil  instituticnw  ttf  hia  dominions  u  the 
great  changes  which  bad  talmi  (dace  in  the  social  state. 
By  a  "  motu  proprio"  of  tbe  year  1816  he  confirmed  tbe 
suppression  of  all  feudal  imposts,  privileges,  monopolies, 
snd  jurisdictions;  he  abolished  every  kind  of  limuie, 
including  that  called  tbe  "  corda,"  or  "  estrapade,"  which 
was  formerly  a  frequent  mode  of  punishment  at  Kome; 
he  diminished  tbe  land-tax ;  retained  tbe  register  of 
"  hypotb^q»e^"  or  mortgages,  instituted  by  the  French; 
laid  down  the  bsMS  of  a  new  code  of  public  adminirtia- 
tioa,and  in  November  of  tbe  following  year  he  published 
a  new  code  of  civil  procedure,  in  which  be  regulated  tbe 
costs  of  judicial  proceedings.  He  maintained  tbe  cmn- 
mercial  courts  established  by  the  French,  as  well  as  the 
new  system  of  police,  enforced  by  a  regular  corps  of  csn 
abineers,  instead  of  the  old  "sbtrri,"  who  were  inefieciive 
and  corrupt  (Toumon,  Etudes  alatiitijua  wr  Amv,  bk. 
iv,  ch.  vi).  Unfortunately,  however,  the  old  system  of 
secret  proceedings  in  criminal  matters  was  restored,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  have  jn- 
risdictioii  also  over  laymen.  Pius,  however,  stso  msde 
some  important  alterations  in  the  form  of  proceeding  of 
the  Iiiquirition,  abolishing  torture  as  well  as  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  oAnces  ormeeming  religion.  He  did 
perhaps  all  tbatJf  "     "  a  p«'pe,  and  cerulnly  more 
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took  Tigorou  mewam  to  extirpate  the  bandiui  of  the 
(JuBpagiUi  uid  in  Jnly,  1819,  be  ordered  the  towD  of 
SonUiMy  e  tMM  of  uworrigiUe  mbbtn,  to  be  mud  to 
(iKRTound.  WUhrq:anltoqiiritiialiiMttcn,Piaaooii- 
duded  8  new  conoorriat  with  France,  Naples,  Bavaria, 
■nd  other  Matea.  He  oondemned  by  a  bull  the  political 
Mdetr  of  Carimnaii,  ai  well  as  other  secret  sudetiee. 
In  the  nwoth  of  July,  182S,  the  agtd  pontiff  had  a  (kll 
ia  hit  apartments  and  broke  bis  thigh.  This  acctdeot 
tewight  on  intUmiinatiW],  and  be  died  Aug.  20.  H« 
mt  Meeeeded  by  Leo  XII  (q.  v.).  Thorwaklaen  waa 
coauniHioDed  to  make  his  monument,  which  has  been 
filaeed  in  St.  ft tcr"*.  Hus  VII  sunds  prominent  among 
the  long  series  of  popes  for  his  exemplary  conduct  under 
adnruty,  his  Christian  virtues,  and  hb  general  benev- 
oleoce  and  chari^.  Free  from  nepotism,  vinuous,  mod- 
ML  nnsMuming,  and  perwrntUy  dinntereated,  be  was  a 
Htnch,  tboogh  temperate,  defender  of  the  rights  of  bis 
«h;  and  his  meek  bearing  and  unblemisbed  character 
enpged  on  his  side  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  Cbri»- 
dsn  world,  without  distinction  of  comnonlty  or  sect, 
daring  the  long  Btniggle  with  his  gigantic  and  nngen- 
oims  sdveraary.  A  selection  of  his  buUs,  breves,  etc, 
ate  found  in  BiiakovanT,  Moiam.  Calk,  pro  independen- 
tiapeteat.tcti.Qamqmt«eeHlSi7),n,lKi.  Tb»  Bidla- 
rmm  Romamm  tamUmtat  eonluni  in  voL  xi  and  xii 
(Bna.  1816}  aU  bulla  and  bfcveatiU  1806.  See  Cohen, 
Pridi  Uter.  nr  Pie  VII  (Par.  1823):  Simon,  La  Vie 
jnlihfw  «  prigie  de  Pie  VIJ  (ibid.  1834) ;  Jager,  £«- 
ftrarfMolrwhHy  de»  Papelta  Piur  VII  f  Frkf.  1824) ;  Ar- 
isad  de  Uontor,  Hiit.  de  la  Vie  et  du  PontiJIeat  du 
Pope  Pit  VII  (8d  cd.  Paris,  1889,  2  vols.  8ro) ;  «id 
Cwdinal  nwea's  UiUawieai  Menoirt,  transL  into  Eng- 
liih  by  Sir  George  Head  (Lond.  18fiO,  2  volsi  post 
8to);  the  Lmdm  Iteriew,  1854,  pt.  ii,  p.  77 ;  Ranke, 
iltdory  of  Ae  Papacy,  ii,  311  »q.,  et  aL ;  Bower, 
RiMory  ^  the  Pepea,  ToL  viii;  Church  Journal,  vol. 
tH  :  siU  nd  Kril.  1867,  No.  it  Btigti$k  Cfdopadia^ 

&  V. 

Pins  VIII,  pope  of  Kome,  was  bom  at  Cingoli,  tn 
the  proTioce  of  Ancona,  luly,  Nov.  20, 1761.  His  orig- 
ioal  Dime  was  Frandt  Xavier  CattiglionL  He  was 
the  friend  of  Pius  VII,  and  was  by  him  created  bishop 
of  Moolalio  in  1800,  and  elevated  to  the  cardinaUte  in 
IfllS,  He  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  learned 
oaoniit  of  the  papal  court.  He  was  desired  for  suc- 
esMor  of  pope  Leo  XIL  During  FIub  VIII's  short  pon- 
tificate of  one  year  and  eight  months  (from  March  81, 
riU  Nov.  80,  1830)  nothing  remarkable  occurred. 
Uc  vsrred  against  indifferentism,  Bible  societies,  Free- 
nmnry,  and  all  aeeret  aaaociations,  and  successruUy  U- 
bwed  for  the  esUbliabment  of  a  patriarchate  at  Conatan- 
tiooplc  for  the  United  Armeniani^  He  deserves  to  be 
e^{wcially  commended  for  bis  humane  clTorta  with  Dom 
Pedro  of  Brazil  to  suppress  the  slave  trafBc  and  system. 
Hi*  bolls,  canons,  etc,  are  in  Roakovany,  Momimenl.  Calk. 
ii.  292-317,  He  was  succeeded  by  pope  Gregory  XVI. 
S«e  Aitand  de  Montor,  Hiet.  du  Pope  Pie  VIII  (Par. 
1W3);  Nodsri,  Vita  PotUifiam  Pii  VI,  VII,  Leomit 
XII,  tt  Pu  VIII  (Padua,  1840).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Plu  IZ,  the  last  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  who  held 
both  lemporal  and  sfaritual  role.  His  original  name 
«si  Giopoimi  Maria  SSaeUu  Perretti.  He  was  of  noble 
parenuge,  though  there  are  writera  claiming  him  to  be 
of  Jewish  descent.  He  was  bom  at  Sinigaglia,  May  18, 
1%  As  a  youth  be  was  distinguisheil  for  a  mild  dis- 
P-^tion  and  for  his  works  of  charity.  While  still  a  child 
be  WIS  saved  from  drowning  by  a  poor  aMtailino,  who 
Sfsd  to  see  him  seated  on  what  the  historian  Hacaulay 
oOs  "the  OMSt  ancient  and  venerable  throne  of  Eu- 
n^"  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Rome  for  the 
pwppse  of  entering  the  body-guard  of  the  rrigning 
^stilC  Piua  VIL  An  epileptic  attack,  however,  pre- 
*>oted  the  atuinment  of  bis  wishes,  and  he  entered 
•  KiigionB  seminary,  where  bis  geotkness  and  dero< 
■i  proved  tbe  fbtmdatioa  of  his  future  diatinction. 


While  at-Rome  he  lived  under  the  protection  of  on 
uncle,  an  officer  of  tbe  ecdeuastical  eatablishment  of 
the  Vattcan.  In  the  troubled  period  which  marked  tbe 
ckiNng  days  of  Napoleon's  reign,  uiide  and  nephew  re- 
moved to  their  estates  at  Sinigaglia.  On  a  visit  which 
pope  Pius  VH  paid  this  place,  Matitai  was  presented  to 
his  holiness,  and  when  the  pontiff  was  again  able  to  re- 
turn to  Ruine,  after  his  long  captivity  in  France,  the 
young  ecclesiastic  of  Sinigaglia  was  called  to  the  holy 
eity.  In  the  meantime  his  health  had  improved,  and 
he  was  able  to  prosecute  hu  studies  uninterruptedly. 
By  invitation  of  cardinal  Odescalchi,  be  took  part  in  a 
mission  to  his  native  province,  and  when  he  returned 
was  made  deacon  in  1818.  He  obtained  a  personal  au- 
dience of  tbe  pontiff,  and  sought  a  dispensation  which 
would  allow  btm  to  be  ordained  without  delay  to  the 
priesthood.  Tbe  legend  states  that  hia  holiuess,  la>-ing 
bis  hands  on  tbe  young  aspirant,  granted  him  the  &v<« 
asked,  together  with  the  apostolic  blessing  and  thus 
forever  cured  him  of  his  e[diepsy.  Secular  writera  less 
anxious  to  paint  the  miraculous  manifestatioDS  in  Pio 
Nono's  youthful  days  declare  that  he  was  a  libertine, 
and  that,  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  Nckneas,  be  repented 
of  his  sins,  and,  by  a  lifo  of  abotinence  and  purity,  grad- 
ually recovered. 

In  1819  HaaUi  reodved  piieit'a  orders,  and  fitet  e^ 
erdsed  the  sacerdotal  ftinetions  in  the  hoa|»tal  of  San 
Giovanni  at  Rome — an  insdtudon  fiHinded  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  orphans.  He  was  oasidnously  devoted  to 
his  ministerial  duties,  and  became  noted  for  his  charita- 
ble works  also.  In  1823  a  wider  deld  opened  to  him.  A 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Santiago,  in  Chili,  bad  come 
to  Rome  to  request  of  tbe  pope  Uie  oppmotment  of  an 
i^MStolie  delqtate  to  that  country,  and  when  monsi- 
gnore  Muxi  had  been  given  this  posirioa,  Hastai  waa 
selected  to  accompany  him  as  auditor.  Two  yean 
he  spent  in  South  America,  and  on  hia  way  home  be 
also  visited  the  North,  and  he  is  said  to  bare  been  the 
only  pope  that  ever  saw  America.  Reftort  will  have  it 
that  be  even  visited  a  body  of  Freemasons  in  Philadel- 
phia (see  Princeton  Rev.  [Uarch,  1878],  p.  blO).  Nor 
need  this  snrprise.  ^  It  is  a  fact,"  aays  Trolkipe,  which 
may  be  relied  on,  that— ofooutae  in  the  days  before  he 
became  a  priest,  or  had  thought  of  ever  becoming  one 
— Pius  IX  hod  been  a  member  of  a  lodge — or  a  vendet- 
ta, as  tbe  term  was— of  Carbonari."  This  was  a  secret 
society,  originally  of  charcoal-burners  (as  the  name 
signideB),  who  were  opposed  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
times.  In  the  summer  of  1826  HastM  was  taken 
into  the  household  of  pope  Leo  XII  as  domestie  prel- 
ate. He  became  a  favorite  with  tbe  pontiff,  and  in 
December  was  mafle  superintendent  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Michael,  founded  two  centuries  ago  by  Innocent  X, 
and  comprising  at  this  time  not  only  a  hospital  for  the 
sick,  but  a  retreat  for  the  aged,  a  refuge  for  bovH,  a  house 
for  magdalens,  a  borne  for  virtuous  girls,  and  a  school 
of  arts  and  industries.  When  be  assumed  tbe  presi- 
dency  of  this  vast  and  complicated  institution  it  was  on 
the  decline.  He  reorganized  every  department  of  the 
hospital,  repaired  its  dilapidated  revenues,  extended  the 
range  of  its  charities,  and  in  less  than  two  years  brought 
order  out  of  tbe  confusion — by  the  sacrifice,  however,  of 
his  own  patrimony.  He  also  preached  much  and  ob- 
tained great  distinction  as  a  pulpit  orator. 

In  1829  Spoleio  needed  an  archbishop.  The  political 
agitation  was  great  throughout  Italy.  The  approach 
of  the  disturbances  which  crowded  the  year  1830  was 
manifest  in  a  thousand  waysu  The  eocleuastics;  in  or- 
der to  be  all-powerful  and  sufficient  for  tbe  struggle, 
needed  more  than  ordinary  experience.  A  policy  of 
anxious,  irriutcd,  and,  at  the  same  time,  irriuting  re- 
prewion  had  proved  a  faifure.  Hastai  Ferretti  was 
young  enough  to  avoid  falling  into  this  error  of  his  sen- 
iors, and  as  he  had  gained  much  political  sagacity  in  bis 
semipolitico- religious  mission  across  the  sea,  he  was 
selected  for  the  vocantarchiepiaci^cbair^He  ajiid^y 
peneived  that  be  must  abafidl«K^6^tlM^KeU^^^X^llt 
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prim  ud  the  esecu^mer,  and  by  a  wiae  rale  main* 
uined  perfect  order  in  the  tnidM  of  geneial  duturiwDcc 
While  all  Italy  was  in  arms,  the  litUe  arcblnshopric  of 
Spdeto  remained  peacefuL  When  suddenly  MOO  in- 
Burgents  came  there  to  seek  reTuge  from  the  pursuing 
AustrisDS,  he  dealt  so  kindly  and  Judidoualy  with  them 
that  he  Induced  them  to  lay  down  their  annt  and  sub- 
mit to  authority;  and  when  the  civil  authority  of  the 
dty  submitted  (o  him  the  lists  of  these  insurgents,  be 
toned  ^em  into  the  Are,  instead  (^forwarding  then  to 
Borne.  Grf^oryXVI  and  his  court  were  displeased  and 
indignant  at  such  procedure.  Hasiai  was  summoned  to 
Bome  to  give  an  account  of  bis  conduct;  but  be  suc- 
ceeded without  much  difficulty  tn  persuading  Gregory 
that  if  their  enemies  could  be  put  down  without  puniib- 
ments,  which  left  a  fresh  store  of  hatreds  behind,  it  was 
all  the  better.  Hastw's  enemies  said  that  hb  conduct 
towards  the  persecuted  liberal  party  was  not  altt^tber 
stmlghtforward  and  coQaisl«Dt,  and  that  he  even  in 
those  early  days  showed  a  certain  tendency  to  run  with 
the  hare  at  the  same  time  that  be  was  bunting  with  the 
hounds.  The  archbishop  certainly  succeeded  finally  in 
obtaining  the  approbation  of  his  holiness,  for  on  Dec  17, 
1882,  be  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Imola — a  very  im- 
portant promotion,  because  it  is  understood  that  this  bish- 
opric ia  a  atei^n^^tona  to  the  cardinalate.  Bfastai  bad 
not  only  pntved  his  political  sagacity,  but  his  religious 
fervor  and  purity  oriife  f^ve  a  most  digniAed  position  to 
the  churchmen  of  the  diocese  of  Spoleto,  as  well  as  later 
to  that  of  Imola,  Particularly  was  he  noted  for  bis  char- 
ity and  readiness  to  aid  all  good  works,  both  public  and 
private.  The  disturbed  limes  required  such  ecclesias- 
tics It  gave  outtwrity  to  the  sees  and  influence  to  the 
pontificate.  How  well  the  pope  appreciated  Haatal  is 
made^npparent  in  his  selection,  a  short  time  after,  as  apos- 
tolic nnnoio  to  Naples.  He  so  ably  discharged  his  mis- 
^n  that  he  was  rewarded  with  the  cardinalate  by  se- 
cret conclave  in  1889,  though  he  did  not  receive  the 
purple  robe  until  the  year  after.  He  was  yet  oompara- 
tirely  a  young  man.  There  were  many  far  his  senion 
in  the  college  of  cardinals.  Certainly  no  one  dreamed 
that  the  bestowal  of  the  red  hat  upon  >Iastai  Ferreiti 
was  likely  (o  bring  him  the  Uaca  soon. 

In  I84tt  Gregory  XVI  died.  When  the  news  from 
Rome  came  to  the  archbishop-cardinal  of  Imola,  he  de- 
layed to  celebrate  first  the  obsequies  of  the  dead  pope. 
Apparently  he  was  in  no  haste  to  get  to  Kume ;  yet  those 
who  were  close  trfwervers  and  lem  friendly  say  that  he 
bad  an  eye  to  the  papal  throne  from  the  moment  of  his 
elevation  to  the  cardinalate,  and  that  be  prudently  for- 
bore ever  after  to  identify  himself  wt^h  the  cwirt  of  Greg- 
ory, There  were  two  parties  in  the  conclave.  Each  o( 
these  sought  in  the  new  pontifl'  the  representative  of 
their  ideas.  The  one  party,  confined  to  the  Jesuiu  and 
headed  by  LambruBchiDi— himself  on  aspirant  for  the 
racant  chair— determined  to  maintain  the  papacy  of 
medissral  tiroes;  the  other  party,  moderately  liberal, 
made  up  uf  better  men  than  the  Jesuits,  yet  also  de- 
voted to  the  fabric  of  medieval  times,  but  with  some 
•how  of  concession  to  modem  ideas,  were  disposed  to 
compromise  on  a  moderate  man,  and  selected  the  virtu- 
ous Biaiichi,  the  Dominican  who  never  doffed  the  dress 
of  his  order  for  the  purple  robe,  though  he  accepted  its 
honors  and  eschewed  the  Ailstrian  policy  of  the  late  pon- 
tificate. Outside  of  the  conclave,  however,  there  was  a 
•mall  but  enthuMastic  Action,  called  "  Young  Italy,"  re- 
solved to  have  a  liberal  pope,  and  they  fastened  upon 
the  young  cardinal  who  bad  espoused  the  Italian  cause 
and  had  been  a  liberal  in  his  past  history.  No  one  out- 
side of  the  conclave  imagined,  when,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
it  convened,  that  the  party  at  whose  simple  mention  the 
**  holy"  men  were  accustomed  to  cross  themselves  would 
be  successful.  The  only  hope  was  in  the  popular  en- 
thntiaam,  which  ran  to  high  that  there  was  hope  the  vox 
pepaU  might  possibly  be  turned  into  the  vox  Dei,  On 
the  very  first  vote  Lambruschini  received  fifteen  rotes 
■nd  Uastai  thirteen.   On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th 


Mastat  received  on  the  fourth  ballot  thiity^u  Totaa 
making,  of  the  fif^-two  present,  more  tlian  the  necesauy 
two  thirds — when  the  assembly  rose  as  one  man  to  con- 
firm the  choice  by  unanimous  acclasution.  Tooag 
Italy  had  conquered  againtt  all  the  Jesuit  machiuatioas. 
But  it  was  well  that  it  was  done  so  soon ;  fcr.as  Mastai 
—now  Pius  IX — was  bestowing  bis  benedtcliun  (frti 
ef  orbi)  from  the  balcony  of  Sl  Peter's,  an  Austrian  car- 
dinal drove  into  the  Piazaa  with  smoking  post-bones 
and  a  **  veto"  ftom  Vienna. 

Various  inddents  in  the  reign  of  Fio  Nono's  pvedcem- 
Bor  had  given  rise  to  the  wildest  agiution  iu  diploiBatiG 
circles.  In  1845  there  occurred  the  rinng  in  the  Bo- 
magna,  which,  when  suppressed,  revived  in  a  for  mere 
effective  shape  in  the  Ikmous  pamphlet,  /  Can  driU  Bo- 
nagme,  which  circulated  as  the  testament  of  a  new  po- 
litic*! goqiel  tbnwgbunt  the  peniosula.  Than  thin 
came  the  memorable  visit  of  the  caar  Nicholas  to  Bom, 
and  those  interviews  in  which  the  pope  had  dared  to 
protest  to  the  dreaded  autocrat  against  the  treatment  to 
which  he  subjected  the  Komish  Church  in  Russia.  The 
interest  cxdted  in  the  political  world  was  vrry  great, 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  religious  agitation  in  Poland 
had  assumed  serious  proportions,  while,  on  the  other, 
speculation  was  stimulated  by  tbe  mystery  surroundiag 
this  interview,  at  which  only,  two  witneooea  had  been 
present  (cardinal  Aeton  and  Mr.  Boulevieff,  the  Bnasian 
minister  at  Home).  Finally,  there  came  as  French  am- 
bassador H.  Rossi,  a  bom  wibject  ofthe  pope — a  fugitive 
professor  from  Bologna,  and  a  notoriously  compromised 
liberal — avowedly  to  obtain  from  the  holy  see  its  con- 
currence with  the  principlesoffree  education,  then  advo- 
cated in  FraDoa,anditacom[dlaitcewiththedeiureoftbe 
French  government  for  the  reduction  within  moderate 
limits  of  the  estaUishmenU  that  had  been  opened  ia 
France,  more  or  less  clandestinely,  by  the  Jesuits  AU 
these  circumstances  had  brought  about  a  degree  of  agi- 
tation which  was  acknowledged  by  all  who  bad  not 
some  special  interest  in  speaking  against  the  truth. 
Gregory  XVI  had  lived  in  Iwnriy  drMd  of  levolutioB- 
aiy  upheaval,  and  in  constant  fear  of  absolute  neglect  by 
the  European  sutes.  He  had  always  kept  in  his  drawer 
a  document  empowering  the  cardinals,  on  his  demise,  to 
proceed  to  immediate  election,  if  they  saw  danger  to  tbe 
free  action  of  the  conclave.  Such  times  needed  a  popu- 
lar priest  in  the  pontificate.  But  Mastai  disappointed 
both  his  friends  and  his  enemies— the  former  so  sorely 
that  they  were  weakened  beyond  the  posubUiiy  tk 
recovery ;  the  latter,  by  bis  fbrming  an  alliance  with 
them,  and  by  the  esecotion  of  schemes  which  they  had 
never  dreamed  could  be  executed,  even  if  Lambruschini 
himself  had  been  in  the  papal  chair,  Pio  None  proved 
an  impulsive,  good-iuitured  man,  but  ignorant  and  so- 
pe^stitiou^  vsin  and  impetuou^  weak  and  obstinate, 
without  a  mind  or  his  own  or  settled  policy.  His  re- 
forms were,  in  reality,  of  little  value.  The  best  of  then 
— those  devoid  of  any  political  significance— projects  to 
regulate  the  finances,  to  reform  the  administration  at 
justice,  to  introduce  railwav's,  to  ameliorate  the  oondi- 
tion  of  the  Caropogna — brought  about  merely  a  tempo- 
rary improvement.  The  political  measures  were  equal- 
ly short-lived  in  their  results,  and,  besides,  were  a  bur- 
lesque on  lilwralism.  Thus  in  March,  1647,  an  edict  of 
the  press  was  published  with  tbe  intention  of  removing 
some  of  the  restrictions  under  which  it  had  labored  till 
then;  but  strong  bints  were  given  as  to  the  subjects 
which  the  government  would  allow  to  be  discuwed,  and 
a  censorship  remained  established  in  fuU  force.  The 
same  year  witnessed  the  institution  ofthe  C(nuit/ta,  un- 
der the  presiilency  of  Gizzi.  This  seemed  like  conces- 
sion to  popular  demands,  but  the  whole  thing  was  a 
farce;  the  members  were  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  the 
functions  of  the  eo-   "  -iMt  limited  nature.  Iu 

duty  was  to  giv  -  called  npnn,  leaving 

it  to  the  pope  t  '-fed  advice  or  to  do 

otherwise.   Ir  r\ rTWl  A***"  creat- 

ing a  high  a      Digitized  by  ^*JU^U(|iotiei^  aa  the 
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snph  of  ooMtUatkuliHD.  But  tbe  cfaamben  ware 
tMMrn  to  piopow  any  law  ax  eBclwi«ilicil  or  mixed 
•bin,  and  cverr  meuure  bkd  to  be  mbnitted  to  (he 
pope  ia  a  mcrrt  oooaUtory,  with  the  ■bsolute  right  of 
rcto.  When  the  national  cnuado  waa  inaugura^d  in 
IM,  uflder  tbe  Icailenhip  of  prince  Cbarlei  Albert,  of 
Un  booN  of  iiarov— tbe  grandfuber  of  tbe  preaent  king 
of  lulj — iba  pope  went  with  the  multitude.  The  Ul- 
inaaacanea,  is  oouree,  broke  out  against  thia  roauifeaC 
lihMiit  of  tbe  pontiff,  but  it  only  needed  a  little  atrafr- 
tgf  00  their  part,  and  he  waa  at  their  bidding.  When 
bii  trustMl  adviser,  count  Roati,  waa  isuninated  at  the 
door  uf  the  Council  of  State,  Pius  IX  as  rapidly  retraced 
bis  steps  m  be  bad  advanced,  and  now  unreeervedly 
giTc  himself  over  to  thoae  very  Jesuits  who  bad  plot- 
ted the  death  of  his  mtnisler,  that  the  liberate  might  be 
ehiciedwiUideipMBteaiottvee.  Aceontin^y,  tliepi^ 
oa  tbe  S9tb  of  April,  1848— bis  miniatfy,  who  had  oouit- 
KUtd  that  tbe  abandonment  of  the  people  **  would  most 
Krisadyflompcomiae  tbe  temporal  dominion  of  tbe  holy 
Kc,"  having  l^t  him— iwued,  in  the  fonn  of  an  allocu- 
lioQ  addfeaaed  to  the  cardinals,  that  celebrated  paper 
which  pat  an  end  at  onoe  and  funver  to  the  brief  season 
sf  popdarity  and  aflection  of  hU  subjects  ia  which  he 
bad  baAed.  Tbe  Arst  words  of  it  dedare  the  intentions 
•f  tbe  Holy  See  "  not  to  deviate  from  the  institutions 
ef  ooi  pndeoesaors,'*  Then  it  goes  na  to  state  that  evil- 
auaded  men  had  made  it  believed  that  the  pope  had  en- 
ONnged  the  Italians  in  their  revolutionary  aspirations, 
and  Imdeadttvored  to  make  hu  conduct  in  this  respect 
a  mtaaa  of  stirring  up  schism  in  Germany.  Tbe  paper 
tiaaUy  wania  all  the  Italians  against  any  such  dengns 
M  atpiiatiooa^  enjoining  them  to  remain  docile  subjecta 
wtbsir  princes  This  "  alloeutkm"  fell  like  a  bomb^ell 
is  the  midat  of  the  liberal  party.  The  dismay,  the 
duappointment,  the  rage,  were  indescribable.  Many 
had  been  led — some  of  the  princes  of  Italy  among  the 
oomber— to  compromise  themselves  in  a  way  tbey 
■oald  aoc  have  done  had  they  not  supposed  that  the 
poQtiff  waa  at  the  bead  of  the  liberal  movement.  This 
icnible  announcement  was  made,  too^  when  already  tbe 
papal  tfoopa  had  passed  the  frontier  of  the  States  of 
tbe  Church  and  Joined  tbe  forces  marching  against  the 
Autrians;  so  that  these  betrayed  men  wera  left  to  be 
treated  by  the  Austrian  soldiery  as  mere  rebels  and 
bngaadA  Tbe  king  of  ijardinia  and  tbe  paad  duke 
of  Tnacaay^were  equally  placed  in  a  raoac  painful  pre- 
4ieaacnt  by  tbia  sudden  te^veiMtioQ  of  Kus  IX, 
They  acted,  as  is  well  known,  differently  in  the  difficul- 
ty. Tbe  king  did  not  turn  back  from  the  plough  to 
vhich  he  had  put  his  hand.  The  weak  grand  duke 
Bsdc  haste  to  follow  the  lead  of  tbe  pontiff,  and  cast  in 
ba  iM  with  him  and  with  the  Austrians.  Such  vacilla- 
tion GooU  not  be  other  than  destructive.  ))V'beii  the 
bnirieaaea  which  swept  over  the  political  fabric  of  Eu- 

reached  tbe  Italian  ahorea,  Rome's  prince  waa  tbe 
iiU  to  lieel  its  severest  touch.  In  France  the  citisen- 
king  was  forced  to  exile ;  in  Rome  the  citizen-pope  suf- 
fered a  like  fate,  and  with  this  b^ra  from  the  Quirinal 
ic  Gseta  terminates  Pio  Nono's  comedy  of  liberalism. 

itaTy  rtf  Pio  Kodo's  extraordinary  hegira  we  can- 
IM  dciaiL  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Pio  Nono's  exit  from 
Booa  was  made  with  the  aid  uf  tbe  Bavarian  minister, 
od  at  GaeU  be  waa  received  with  great  honor  br  the 
bag  of  Naples,  who  persoaded  the  pope  to  abandon  his 
Wi^oal  intention  of  going  to  the  Balearic  Ishuids.  He 
•cw  enjoyed  the  sympathy  of  the  reactionists  all  over 
tbe  world  who  hail  looked  so  coldly  upon  his  early  ef- 
(<n*  at  reform,  but  gained,  of  course,  the  execrations  of 
ibeliberala,  whose  cause  he  had  abandoned,  Rmne,  left 
■absut  a  ruler,  bloomed  into  a  repnblte.  The  pope  pro- 
Uttd  against  all  ita  acta,  and  summoned  the  Catholic 
'''•U  t»  put  it  down.  It  was  France  which,  having  di«- 
picwt  herself  by  the  election  of  a  Bonaparte  as  presi- 
was  condemned  to  finish  her  story  of  crime  and 
WJiatiim  bjr  throttling  tbe  Roman  rapublic  and  re- 
Wag  tbe  temporal  aathoiity  of  the  papacy. ,  French 


tnopa  landed  at  Civita  Yeochia  on  the  2Stb  of  April, 
1849,  and  besieged  tbe  capital,  while  tbe  Auatrians  en- 
tered Italy  from  the  north  and  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Bouth.  The  capita]  surrendered  on  the  1st  of  July ;  and 
pending  the  return  of  the  pope — which  did  not  take 
place  until  uext  year— the  government  was  carried  on 
by  a  papal  commission,  a  council  of  state,  a  council  of 
finances,  and  provincial  councils,  Itie  pope  retumed 
in  April,  I860,  surrounded  by  the  bayoneta  of  a  Ffuicb 
army, "  to  a  capital  torn  and  ravaged  by  bombardment, 
and  drenched  in  the  blood  of  bis  own  subjects,  sbun  lor 
tbe  crime  of  taking  up  and  carrying  on  the  government 
which  he  bad  abdicated."  His  fint  act  waa  the  perfidy 
of  destnp'ing  the  constitudon  of  chartered  rights  which 
he  bad  guaranteed  to  his  subjecta.  His  second  act  was 
the  granting  of  a  mock  amnesty,  the  exceptions  to 
which  were  so  framed  as  to  put  well-nigh  tbe  whole 
population  under  ban.  The  glutted  ptisona,  vbicb  it 
bad  been  hia  delight  to  empty  at  his  first  accession,  filled 
up  again  as  before.  Tbe  Inquisition  reoommenoed  iu 
sacred  labors.  Five  hundred  citixens  were  shot  or  de- 
capitated and  thirty  thousand  proscribed.  Tribunals 
were  esublished  which  condemned  without  trial,  and 
without  even  open  accusation.  Speech  was  gagged,  the 
press  was  muzzled,  the  Bible  was  prohilnted,  Tbe  Mir- 
ring  of  reeifltance,  provoked  by  excess  of  tyranny,  was 
aeized  as  the  pretext  of  wanton  barbarity;  and  the  kind- 
hearted  philanthropist  of  1846  became  an  avenger  at 
Perugia  in  1859 — a  sad  and  bUck  atory,  on  which  it  ia 
rather  tbe  province  of  the  secuUr  historian  to  dwelL 
In  1868,  the  Austrians  broke  the  concordat  and  de- 
clared their  s|nritual  emancipation.  The  year  after, 
qneen  laabeUa  waa  driven  out  of  Spain,  and  tbe  govern* 
ment  of  the  people  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  previous 
treatiea  with  the  papacy.  In  1870,  flnallr,  the  war  with 
Pnisua  destroyed  the  empira  in  France,  and  with  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  not  only  the  French  refused  to  be  bound 
to  Rome,  but  the  gates  of  the  Eternal  City  opened  to  all 
Italy.  Previous  to  the  entry  of  tbe  Italian  troops,  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  wrote  to  Pio  None  a  most  dutiful  and  anb- 
miaaive  letter,  oSering  terms  of  eat^ishment  iu  Rome 
which  would  guarantee  bla  entire  spiritual  freedom  and 
anthority,  to  which  bia  holiness  made  characteristic  re- 
ply— the  roost  extraordinary  defiance  ever  uttered  in 
such  extremity.  Though  the  king  might  after  this  have 
taken  matten  in  hia  own  hand,  he  yet  accepted  an  obe-  • 
dient  relation  to  the  Church,  and  caused  l^riianient  to 
guarantee  the  Uberty  of  tbe  Church  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  sovereign  pontiff  on  May  18, 1871.  Not- 
wilhatanding  all  efforts  of  Victor  Emmanud  for  peace, 
the  pope  sternly  persisted  in  bis  firm  protest  against 
the  inevitable  change  of  things.  He  steadily  refused 
to  receive  the  Sardinian  princes,  or  to  enter  into  any 
arrangement  with  them.  He  yielded  merely  to  force, 
and  evidently  enjoyed  hia  martyrdom  much  more  than 
EmmaDuel  did  bia  victory.  For  tbe  fint  year  after 
his  dethronement,  the  pope  talked  ofTarious  changes 
of  re«dence  — of  Malta,  of  Avignon,  and  even  of  St. 
Louis.  But  this  was  probably  never  serious.  Uis  great 
age  prevented  any  such  adventure,  ifthere  were  no  other 
reasons  against  it.  He  liveil  retired  in  the  Vatican,  and 
called  himself  a  prisoner.  On  tbe  8d  of  June,  18T7,  the 
Romish  CUureh  celebrated  the  ^flieih  anniversary  of 
hia  epiKopate,  and  on  Feb,  7, 1878,  he  died,  after  a  pro- 
tracted dropsical  illness. 

Pin  Nono's  name  will  always  be  prominent  among  So- 
man pontifK  His  long  reign  proved  a  contradiction  of 
the  traditional  words  uttered  at  his  coronation— iVtm  rt- 
debit  atmat  Petri.  Besides,  his  interest  in  arcluNtogical 
purautts,  and  the  can  he  took  in  aiding  in  tbe  preserva- 
tion of  the  varioiiB  monuments  of  Rome  and  Id  the  em- 
bellishing of  her  churches,  will  hand  his  name  down  to 
remote  gcneratinnK.  On  the  Forum,  on  the  Coliseum,  on 
fountains  and  in  basilicas,  the  naraeof  Pina  IX  iscar\-ed 
on  large  marble  slabs,  recording  tbe  part  he  has  taken 
in  preserving  o\A  structures  from  deear^  in  buildjng 
new  ones.   In  the  tribune  of:||j«^ai9|^(l!iB@^ME  W 
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Pidla-Aioii-le-inHni  there  a  meroorial  of  one  of  the 
pHQodeet  nuKnents  of  Pio  Nono'v  lif«.  An  cxpenaive 
and  elegant  memorial  ta  that  placed  in  1871  over  the 
well-known  bronze  Matue  of  St.  Peter.  Thuee  who  de- 
sire to  study  its  detaila  are  referred  to  the  pages  of  the 
Cimllit  CaUolka. 

In  1847  be  began  the  reform  of  the  great  rdigiou 
bodies.  On  June  17  be  appointed  a  commianoa  to 
inquire  into  the  laxity  of  diactpUne  in  religious  coro- 
mnaitics,  and  in  the  issue  he  to  modified  the  constitu- 
tions of  several  as  to  make  the  period  of  probation 
more  protracted,  and  to  'raiae  among  all  the  ittandanl  of 
discipline  and  intellectual  training.  The  missions  of 
the  Church  were  also  strengthened,  being  carried  for- 
ward tH  partibui  iitfiddinm,  and  great  hierarchies,  in 
lands  formerly  heathen  or  Prutesuni,  were  added  to  the 
vast  deigy  that  owned  "the  l^tiii  obedience."  Thus 
be  provided  by  brief  of  I860  for  the  ecdesiastiea]  gov- 
ernment of  England,  dividing  that  country  into  one 
metropolitan  and  twelve  episcopal  sees ;  and  thin  was  fol- 
lowed  by  a  pastoral  letter  ofcarilinal  Wiseman,  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  archhiahnp  of  Westminster,  exulring  in  the 
supposed  triumph  of  his  Church  in  the  land  which  had 
been  the  home  of  the  Kefonnatioo  for  three  centuries. 
Than  he  created  In  this  country  a  vast  Roman  CathoHe 
bierarchy  by  elevating  to  the  cardinalate  the  arebbishop 
of  New  Vork  in  1876,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  hierarchy  in  Scotland,  which  was  ef- 
fected in  1878.  Finally,  in  1864,  without  advice  of  a 
oouuci),  he  ventured  the  utterance  of  a  new  dogma 
— the  iMmaeHlaU  conctptitm  (q,  v.)  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
— and  the  audacious  promulgation,  in  1864,  of  the  bull 
Qtumla  Cur  a,  which,  with  its  accompanying  "Syl- 
labub of  damnable  errors,  was  simply  an  attack  oo  free 
governments  and  civilization  itself,  and  rivalled  the 
spirit  and  times  of  llildebrand,  the  eccleuasUcal  abeo- 
ludsm  of  the  lUh  century.  The  consecration  of  these 
acu  in  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  the  decree  of  In- 
/tjUibilUg  (q.  V.)  was  the  logical  completion  of  the  Ro- 
muh  system  and  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  The 
disturbances  which  have  grown  out  of  tbeoe  steps  are 
detailed  in  Old  Catholicism,  etc  One  of  the  foulest 
blots  on  the  pages  of  history  regarding  his  reign  is  the 
forcible  conversion  of  the  Jew  boy  Mortara,  and  of  a  piece 
with  this  is  the  abject  condition  of  the  Hebrews  at 
*  Rome,  where  the  walls  of  the  Ghetto  were  only  removed 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  power.  The  pri- 
vate life  of  the  pope  was  marked  by  great  simplicity 
of  habits. 

See  BaHeydier,  ffittoire  de  la  Rfvol.  de  Rome  (Lyons, 
1851, 2  vols,  8vo) ;  Maguire,  Romf,  it*  Ruler  and  ilM  Imli- 
miotu  (Ixind.  1859) ;  Saiiit-Alvin,  PU IX  (Paris,  I860) : 
Puu  IX:  the  Story  of  kU  Life  (Loud.  1876,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Trellope,  Pope  Piut  (ibid.  1877, 2  vols. 8vo) ; 
Lef^te,  Growth  of  the  Tem^Mtral  Potter  of  the  Papacy 
(ibid.  1870);  also,  of  Puu  IX  (ibid.  1876,  8v(i); 
Hitchmann,  Bitig.afPiM  IX  (MA.  1878, 12mo);  .\'ea 
York  Tribune,  Feb.  8,  1878 ;  Chririian  Union,  vol.  xvii, 
No.  7;  Christian  Adenaite,  Feb.  1878;  Thompson,  The 
Papacy  and  the  Civil  Power  (.N.  Y.  1877, 12mo);  Prince 
ton  Reriew,  Maruh,  1878. 

Pius  Societies  The  stormy  years  of  1848  and 
1849  brought  great  hopes  and  great  dangers  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  of  <ierroany,  especially  the  hope 
of  entire  emancipation  from  the  State,  and  the  danger 
of  enslavement  to  the  despotism  »f  a  liberalism  hostile 
to  the  Church.  Ihil  its  representatives  knew  how  to 
steer  skilfully  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  In 
November,  18-18,  the  (rerman  bishops  of  the  Romish 
body  Bssemhlefl  at  Wtlrzburg,  to  consult  together  con- 
cerning the  best  means  to  proceed  in  this  critical  perii>d. 
Unvarying  faithfulness  to  the  psftacy  was  the  tirst  point 
settled;  voluntarj-  c(»-<iperation  with  the  "political  re- 
generation" of  the  fatherland,  the  second;  thankful  ac- 
ceptance of  the  promise  of  unconditional  free^lom  of 
conscience  (in  the  fundamental  riftht*  of  the  Frankfort 
I^iament),  in  order  to  accompli^  ilie  most  complete 


Independence  of  the  Church  and  absolute  control  of 
national  education,  from  the  elemoitary  to  the  hi^ 
schools,  the  third.  Shortly  before  thu,  howevw,  so  nr- 
ganizatiou  of  far-reaching  significance  had  been  efict- 
ed,  in  which  also — and  prominently — the  laity  weie  lu 
co-operate,  viz.,  the  Pius  Society,  a  Roman  Catbiihc 
counterpart  of  the  y/vt^stoat  CAarcAi^  (q.  v.).  Siks 
after  the  rcvtduiiuDaiy  stn^glea  of  Mardi,  unkms  mc 
formed  at  several  places  in  Germany  having  for  th«r 
object  the  protection  and  advancem«it  of  Roman  Cub- 
olic  intereate.  At  the  anniversary  of  the  bxildinf;  vi 
the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  in  August,  1848,  the  menbcn 
of  several  of  these  unions  met  together  and  resdvtd 
upon  a  general  convocation,  in  October,  1848,  at  llsy- 
ence,  where  the  first  union  oi  this  kind  was  fonpeil. 
under  the  name  of  Piut  Society,  Here  all  the  nd^ 
unions  were  fonned  into  a  great  coUectiTe  uoioo  lader 
the  name  ofCatludic  Union  itf  Germany altboaijih 
in  practice  the  shorter  name  of  Pbu  Soaety  has  bm 
preferred.  To  direct  the  buMiiess  of  the  cnUectirc 
union,  one  of  the  single  unions  was  to  be  chosen  evcty 
time  from  the  annual  general  amventitm,  which  wu 
called  "Voroft."  The  object  of  the  union  was  "the 
obtaining  and  maintenanee  of  the  freedom  of  the  Chunk 
and  control  oftiie  same  over  the  schotds;  national coh- 
ure  in  the  Roman  Catholic  spirit  and  practice  of  (Aria- 
tian  mercy ;  as  fundamental  law,  obedience  to  the  pope 
and  to  the  episcopate;  pacific  posture  towards  the  Suae 
and  towards  every  exisUng  form  of  government,  so  fir 
aa  the  right*  of  the  Church  were  not  thereby  pnjw 
diced;  and  defensive,  not  a^jressive,  posture  tovards 
the  non-Catholic  confessionB,  The  Virgin  Haty  was 
chosen  as  patroness  of  the  union,  and  every  metsber 
boand  bimsdf  to  repeat  a  daily  Paternoster  snd  Ave 
Haria  to  further  the  objects  of  the  union."  The  tint 
general  assembly,  which  was  held  at  Mayence  in  lUtI, 
was  represented  by  eighty-three  different  societies;  uul 
a  letter  received  from  the  pope  (Feb.,  1849),  in  which  bt 
gave  his  approbation  and  blessing  to  this  union,  only 
strengthened  the  movement,  and  gare  not  only  auUior- 
ity,  tMit  also  the  name.  A  seoond  aasembly  was  held  at 
Breslan,  where  the  papal  letter  was  received,  and  wbert 
the  assembly  openly  ex|»c8aed  it  that  "a  united  Get- 
many  was  only  possible  with  a  Catholic  Christ  iantty." 
Here  a  new  society  was  also  organized,  the  I'ineenHv 
Snciety,  for  missionaiy  work  at  home.  The  third  gen- 
eral assembly  was  held  at  Kegensburg  (October,  18(9). 
Here,  besides  the  organisation  of  the  Bmnfueau  Seei- 
ety,  a  paper  was  started,  Katkolitcker  VrrrinAoie  fir 
dat  deuttche  Reich,  in  the  interest  of  all  societies  orgsi»- 
ized  in  the  spirit  of  the  l*ius  societies.  Kvery  yetr 
new  societies  of  like  tendency  and  spirit  were  organ- 
ized, till  in  the  year  1851  the  number  was  m>  giest 
that  the  orifiinal  Pius  societies,  with  the  nnw-eusttoK 
branch  associations,  were  finally  amalgamated  into  one, 
as  all  were  only  serving  one  purpose— the  advancement  • 
of  ultramontnnism  in  (lermany.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  efforts,  the  seventh  general  assembly,  held  at  Vi- 
enna (Sept.,  1863),  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  had 
not  succeeded  in  attracting  the  ma.ise8,  for  only  the  bsiim 
faces  were  present.  The  meeting  at  Cologne  in 
became  discordant,  because  the  committee  refused  to 
tn^e  thePrussiui  govonnient  a  guarantee  of  abstinence 
from  political  utterances  and  confeasioual  ]>oIemtea,  The 
ninth  general  assemblj-,  held  at  Salzburg  in  1837,  irst 
a  living  "testimonium  paupertaiis,"  which  the  Rtqnsn 
Catholic  world  exhibited  to  the  union.  Ijitle  was  felt 
here  of  important  men,  deeds,  and  speeches.  Thi* 
cathedral  capitnlar  Himioben  of  Mayence,  the  "ml 
miles  gloriosus  of  the  meering,"  uttered  hectoring  Iin- 
faronades  about  the  glorioua  victories  of  Ritmsn  Catholi- 
cism in  (lermany,  and  expressed  the  cnnfiileut  hope,  in 
regard  to  the  forty  new  Protestant  churches  built  by  the 
Oustavus  AdolphuB  Union,  that  these  would  shortly 
a^sin  be  cast  out  into  the  garden  of  rejected  sinnes. 
"  Harlequimdea  also  were  not  wsntina.  IVoC  Kntuer, 
uf  Cuhigne,  e,  (pjgiw^uff^ddJlQC^yiSt  in  regard  m 
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tbe  charge  of  nltninontaniem  wirh  the  prorprb,  'There 
riudi  the  ox  at  the  mountain from  which  it  followa 
iacontcatably  that theo»narethe  real Ciamontaneo, be- 
OBK  tb«y  are  not  able  to  pans  over  the  moonutit ;  and 
m  ngwda  the  iMipacy,  it  ■»  evident  that  Christ  hinueU^ 
win  called  upon  hia  Father  on  the  aem,  waa  •  pafnat; 
iadecd,  every  nun  it  a  bom  papist,  beeauae  tbe  child 
bpa' papa' already  in  the  cradle;  and  othersucb  conical 
tbinga."  As  a  change,  itwaa  alao  greatly  lamented  that 
tvo  hatMlred  and  seven  large  and  twelve  hundred  and 
thirty-roar  small  Journals  were  in  the  service  of  the 
PiotMtanU  of  tiemiany,  while,  on  tbe  other  band,  tbe 
Raman  Catbolici  bad  only  aix  lii^  and  ri^ty-one 
nail  ooea. 

The  tenth  (^netal  asaemUy  was  held  at  Oolc^e 
(September,  1858).  All  agreed  that  tbe  results  hith- 
eno  achieved  were  satisfactory.  In  general,  the  de- 
panment  of  thu  conference  was  more  dignified,  tbe 
coatcnts  of  its  speeches  more  important,  than  Ihoea  of 
lbs  former  yeaiK  "Still  tbe  jeator  HimkAien  waa  not 
wanting  tbia  lime  also.  He  exhorted  the  women  to 
loan  Pararaent  iiniona,  and  informed  then  that  the  first 
mion  cf  this  kind  was  formed  in  the  year  88  after 
Christ,  in  consequence  of  tbe  first  secularization,  when 
tt.e  stddiers  cast  lots  for  the  garment  of  tbe  Saviour, 
which  he  had  worn  the  evening  previous  as  a  chasuble 
u  tbe  first  celebration  of  tbe  maaa.  Indeed,  we  can  even 
ga  Ctrtber  back  than  this :  Mary,  who  made  awaddling- 
haads  for  the  child  Jeana,  was  the  proper  originator  of 
ibe  B»oa.  After  bang  edified  with  such  triflea,  but 
also  hearing  many  important  tmtba,  capeciany  concem- 
'mg  the  study  of  htstoiy  and  the  mosioal  culture  of  tbe 
nang,  tbe  roeedng  was  dosed  by  consecrating  the 
|)iUar  of  Mary  built  at  Cologne  in  honor  of  the  iro- 
■aedate  cooception."  Tbe  eleventh  annual  conference, 
which  was  Md  at  fVeiborg  in  185B,  espreaaed  tbe  bope 
that  soon  all  Germany  will  be  brought  back  witbin  tbe 
pde  of  the  Bom::n  Catholic  Church ;  while  the  twelfth, 
held  at  Prague  i  n  1660,  lamented  over  the  wounds  which 
wen  inflicted  upon  the  papac}-  in  that  same  year.  Tbe 
thirteenth  general  meeting,  beld  at  Munich  in  1861,  ex- 
tnUtd  tbe  virtues  of  the  boly  father,  and  declared  tbe 
fobbing  of  tbe  pope's  territory  to  be  a  nAbery  of  God. 
The  leveatecntb,  which  was  held  at  Treves  in  1866, 
pniKd  the  eneyclica  pnbUshed  in  1864  In  tbe  bull 
"Qsaota  eura"  aa  the  greatest  deed  of  the  l9th  century; 
praaooDced  John  Goerres  (q.  v.)  aa  the  greatest  (lerraan, 
sad  tbe  boly  coat  at  Treves  as  tbe  symbol  of  Catb<dic 
mitjr.  In  tbu  tenor  it  went  on.  "  Half  childish,  half 
ifiKnitb  remained  tbe  rest  of  the  meetings,  until 
the  day  at  Breslau,  in  1872,  when  humor  gave  place  to 
ttft,  naivete  to  fanaticism,  and  the  ostensible  peace- 
pobcy  to  tbe  ringing  of  the  alarm-bell"  (Kuru). 

The  moat  prominent  societies  in  connection  with  the 
aiigiaal  Pius  societies  are  tbe  Btm^faciua  unions  for  the 
nppon  of  needy  Roman  Catholic  cnngr^attons  in  Prol- 
sMant  Germany  (an  imitation  of  the  Gustavns  Adolphus 
Ubob);  the  Ckariti  Borromta  unions,  to  spread  good 
Ksm  Caiholie  writings;  the  Vinnmthu  and  iSitabrtk 
miom,  fbt  viMting  the  dck  and  taking  care  of  the  poor ; 
the  Jmmi/fwtm  nnione  (founded  by  Kolping,  at  Elber- 
feU,  in  1846),  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sustenance 
(/  Journeymen ;  the  unions  of  TMs  ffolg  Childhood  of 
Jfuu,  composed  chiefly  of  children,  who  contribute 
Bonlhlv  five  pennies  for  the  salvation  of  exposed  bea- 
iha  children  (especially  in  China),  and  daily  pray  an 
Ave  Maria  for  them.  These  are  the  most  prominent 
Mgniaatione  in  the  service  of  the  hiefarcby,  and  are 
faead  an  orer  the  world.  In  (he  United  SUtes  there 
■  baldly  a  large  town  in  which  one  or  the  other  of 
iboe  societies  is  not  to  be  found.  The  tendency  is  the 
we,  alUiough  the  name  may  be  differenL  Tbe  pur- 
fM  ef  these  organizations  in  the  United  States  is  to 
Wig  the  atate  as  much  as  possible  under  tbe  infloence 
Ml  cmtfol  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  political  arena  is 
Ud  of  labor.  Already  they  influence  the  legiskt- 
«^idh««MNiwda;  yt^we  nuqr  aay  they  fonn  a  atate 


within  the  state.  Tbe  cle^  commands  a  great  Ig- 
norant mass,  eauly  fanaticized,  and  ready  to  do  any- 
thing "  in  majorem  Dei  gloriam  et  honorc  m  pap*  infal- 
libilis."  The  doctrines  of  the  Vatican  are  promulgated 
through  numerous  papers,  and  the  utterancea  made  at 
tbe  annual  gatberings  of  the  (tiflerent  <^^iEationB  are 
tbe  best  proof  of  the  spirit  which  animates  theae  aod- 
etie&  See  Hertog,  Real-  Ewytlop.  t,  v.  Piusver^ne; 
Tktalog.  Unietrtai-LaHoim,  s.  v.;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchm-LtxUcon,uy.i  more  especially  Kurtz,  I^hrbuck 
dfrXircA«^»c*.  (Mitau,1874),ii.8S2  8q.  Sec  also  Ul- 
TRAMOKTAKisH  (in  its  Conflict  with  Germany).  (B,  P.) 

Plat  SeePrx. 

Pizxes.   See  Aphbes. 

PlaoiBOs.    See  ViAcK,  Josurf  is  la. 

Place,  Absaumi'b,   See  Absalom, 

Place,  Frutitdu  See  Cauiki. 

Place,  Conyera,  an  English  divine  of  some  note, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  last  century,  very  near  the 
opening  of  that  asra.  We  know  nothing  of  his  personal 
history.  He  has  left  several  valuable  publicfttion^ 
among  which  we  note,  besides  his  Sermotu  (Lond.  1702, 
4to;  17X1,  8vo;  1705,  4to),  Advenaria  (1709)i— JI^ 
iwiri:^  vM  QueriM  put  to  Mr.  Sobk,  concfnitfff  kit  ^3d 
Paptphkt.  or  dovterfy  fmecHre,  agauut  Iht  CkrittiiM 
Mmutrj/  and  World,  called  Some  Thought!  coneernbig 
Chvrch  Avthorily  (1724,  9\o):—Spaet  u  Nneuan/ 
Bevu/,eU.  (1728) :  — £Moy /otcarcJi  the  Vmdication  of 
the  I'tnUe  Creation  (1729, 8vo)  i—Jteaton  an  Jnttiffinent 
Guide  (17S6)  z—Stmartt  on  a  Trratite  entiled  A 
A  ccount,  etc.,  of  the  LortFt  Supper,  in  which  all  the 
texts  in  the  New  Tesument  which  relau  to  it  are  pro- 
duced and  explained,  and  the  whole  doctrine  about  it  is 
drawn  from  ibem  alone  (178&).  See  Illakev,  //u/.  of 
the  PhOoaophf  of  the  Mhtd,  iii,  81 ;  Alliboue,  IHct.  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthort,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  EcrUt.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Place,  Zlnocb,  an  American  minister  in  the  Free- 
will Baptist  Church,  was  bom  in  Rochester,  N.  H.,  July 
18, 1786.  He  was  converted  in  March,  1607,  while  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  and  soon  felt  called  of  God  to  ^nter 
tbe  woritof  theminiatiy.  He  pnachod  bis  Aim  amnon 
June  2, 1807,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  28, 1818.  Forty- 
one  years  of  bis  public  life  be  passed  in  Strafford,  N.  H., 
laboring  also  much  in  adjoining  towns.  He  had  a  thimt 
for  knowledge,  and  from  youth  to  manhooii  availed 
himself  of  the  means  within  his  reach  to  acquire  an  ed- 
ucation, though  his  denomination  at  that  period  was 
not  in  favor  of  a  learned  ministry.  By  personal  effort 
he  advanced  until  he  became  eminent  among  bis  own 
|)eaple  and  a  leader  in  his  town.  His  gif^  and  position 
eminently  qualified  bim  for  usefulness  both  as  a  minis- 
ter and  dtizen.  He  was  called  to  fill  high  positions  in 
his  denomination,  such  as  moderator  of  General  Con- 
ference, trustee  of  printing  esublisbment,  member  of 
mioaion  boards,  etc  Aa  a  preach^,  he  was  earnest  and 
warm.  At  times  be  would  have  such  a  sense  of  the 
Moner's  condition  and  obligation  to  God  that  he  would 
speak  as  one  having  authority.  Occasionally  be  would 
rise  to  such  a  height  in  feeling  and  eloquence  as  to  be 
altnost  overwhelming  and  irresistible.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance was  commanding,  bis  voice  sonorous  and  rich. 
He  was  also  eloquent  and  mighty  in  prayer,  Mr.  Place, 
with  many  other  Free-will  Baptists,  early  espoused  the 
antislareiyeaoBP.  Abundant  in  labors  and  rich  In  faith, 
Father  Pboe,  as  he  came  to  be  calM,  died  Maroh  28, 
1863.  See  Barrett,  ifen.»/JE'awiatfATOcA«-j^  p.  86  sq. 

Place  (PhemHii),  Jom6  de  la,  a  celebrated 
French  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  in  Bretagne  about 
the  close  of  the  16th  century:  some  put  the  dale  at 
](A6,  some  as  late  aa  1606.  His  parents  died  while  he 
was  in  his  infancy,  and  he  was  educated  under  the 
guidance  of  his  rider  brolherx.  When  yet  very  young 
he  was  made  teacher  of  pbikw^hy  at  Sanmur,  where 
he  had  been  a  student.  In  1626  he  was  made  paator  of 
tbe  FMastant  Church  at 
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ontU  1682,  when  he  wu  ckUed,  with  AmTraldus  and  Cft- 
pelliu,  to  a  profeaaonhip  of  theology  at  Saiinur.  He 
cUed  in  166&  An  excellent  teacher  and  a  pioas  Cbria- 
tian,  he  yet  ol&iided  greatly,  and  provoked  much  strife 
■nil  controverey  by  bu  tendency  to  AminUn  theology 
ill  bb  views  on  the  doctrine  of  Imputatiim  (q.  v.).  The 
theory  of  original  lin,  as  consisting  only  in  native  cor- 
niption,  was  condemned  by  the  French  synod  of 
though  PlacBusliiiDHeirwaa  not  named.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, his  theory  wu  only  a  modiScatioa  of  Jean  Camer- 
on's (q.  v.)i  who  bad  succeeded  Gomania  (q.  v.)  at  Sau- 
mur  in  1618.  Cameron  hiniBelf  taught,  after  Piscator, 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  passive  obedience  alone;  and 
advocated  the  theory  of  the  hypothetic  universalisra  of 
divine  grace,  which  was  more  fully  developed  by  Amy- 
tauL  "  The  peculiarity  of  Amymlrfisra,"  says  Schwei- 
ser,  "  is  in  the  combination  of  a  real  particularism  with 
a  merely  ideal  nnimialism."  PlaoBUS  aooepUd  the 
statement  of  the  synod  of  IMfiy  by  distingnidung  be- 
tween immediate  and  mediate  imputation,  and  advo- 
cated the  mediate,  instead  of  the  immediate  impuudon 
of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.  He  was  opposed  by  An- 
ton Gariasol  (q.  v.),  professor  in  Montauban,  and  de- 
fended by  Charlea  Dr^linoourt  (q.  v.).  pastor  at  Charen- 
ton.  Hnie(tnee,Iii^tatione$acadmica,Mibprati4&> 
J.  PUicai,  de  imjtatalione  primi  peecati  A  dami,  de  ar- 
gumattit  quibut  rfficilur,  Christum  print  J'uiue,  quam  m 
uUro  B.  V.  eonciperefar,  el  de  iatimoniiM  et  ajyumfo/it 
quibia  probatttr  Jetum  Ohritgitjn  rate  Deam,  was  pub- 
lished at  Salm  (1649-61,8  vols.  4to),and  in  an  enlarf^ed 
form  the  year  of  bis  death  (I660),  and  since.  His 
works  (Opera)  were  published  in  collected  form  it  Fra- 
neker  in  1699,  and  again  in  1702.  See  Scbweizer,  Cen- 
traldoffmm,  ii,  234  sq.,  819;  Haag,  ffitt.  det  Dogmet; 
Ebrard,  Doijmalii,  vol.  i,  §  48 ;  MtlUer,  On  Sin  (see  In- 
dex) ;  Theotoipcal  A'wffjw/f-om  Princfton  Review  (N.  Y. 
IMS),  p.  193  sq.;  Cunningham,  Reformers,  p.  879  sq.; 
Domer,  Getck.  der  ptvtettiitti.  Thtotngif,  ii,  447;  Brit, 
OMd  For.  Ev.  Rev.  Julv,  I860,  p.  &8&;  New-Hw^mder, 
July,  1868.    (J.  H.W.) 

Plaofibo,  an  office  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  called 
from  its  first  word,  has  for  ila  purpose  the  prayer  for 
soula.  tt  ia  the  aniiphoo  v.)  at  vespers  in  the  office 
of  the  dead,  as  the  ^rge  is  at  matinit  See  Procter, 
B<hA  of  CbswMHi  Praperf  Elliott,  DtUuealiim  tjf  So- 
miamim. 

PlftWIltiB,  ComiOils  of  (Concilium  Placetiiimim). 
Several  important  eccleriastical  gatherings  were  held 
there.  The  first  of  importance  was  convened  March  1, 
109&,  and  concluded  Itlarch  6,  by  pope  Urban  II.  Two 
hundred  bishops  attended,  with  nearly  4000  other  ec- 
clesiastics and  30,000  laymen.  So  innumerable  were 
the  multitude  of  persons  who  fiocked  to  it  that  no 
church  could  be  found  in  those  parts  capable  of  contain- 
ing them,  therefore  the  pope  was  compelled  to  hold  the 
tint  and  third  sesnons  of  this  assembly  in  the  open  air. 
The  empress  Pnucedis  in  person  made  complaint  against 
her  husbsiid  the  emperor  Henry,  who  divorced  her  and 
treated  her  infamously.  AmbasMdors  from  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople  were  present,  who  demanded  help 
against  the  intidels,  with  the  approbation  of  the  pope. 
Fifteen  canons  were  published,  by  which  the  heresy  of 
Berenger  was  again  eondedined,  and  the  truth  of  the 
real  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  holy  Eu- 
charist clearly  set  forth.  The  sect  of  the  New  Nicolai- 
tans  (who  favoretl  incontinence  in  the  clergy)  was  also 
condemned.  The  orders  conferred  by  Gulbert,  the  anti- 
pope,  and  others  who  bad  been  excommunicated,  were 
declared  null  The  Ember  fasts  were  also  fixed.  After 
this  Urhan  proceeded  to  France,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  held  the  celebrated  Council  of  Clennoni. 
Sw  Labbe,  ConcUia,  x,  600. 

Another  important  countul  was  held  after  Eaiiter, 
I1S2,  by  Innocent  II,  assisted  by  several  bishops  of 
Lombanly.  It  was  forbidden  to  receive  to  penitence 
those  who  refused  to  renounce  fomicatkm,  hatred,  and 


every  mortal  un.  In  this  council  the  antipope  Aa^ 
cletus  was  excommiuicated.  See  l«bb^  CoieXo,  x, 
988. 

Places,  BesiEOKD.   See  Mazob. 

Placet  (placi{e']tKM  reffivm,  lUerm  pareatit  ten  tX' 
eqttafur)  is  the  sanction  by  a  reigning  prince  to  the 
promulgaUon  and  execution  of  an  eccleriastical  ordi- 
oance.  The  placet  is  necessiuted'  as  soon  as  ecdewss- 
tical  ordinance*  transgress  the  purely  religious  bounda- 
ries, and  come  in  contact  with  those  of  the  state.  As 
soon  as  the  mutual  boundaries  bad  acquired  a  relsiive 
independence,  which  drew  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
both  the  State  and  Chureh,  the  right  of  the  j4atxt  was 
established,  and  the  firet  traces  of  it  we  find  in  the  quar- 
rels of  Philip  le  Bel  of  France  with  Boniface  TDI 
(q.  T.),  and  Louu  of  Bavaria  with  John  XXII  (q-v.). 
In  the  15th  century  we  find  this  right  of  assent  fol^ 
established  in  difbrent  eonntriea.  Thus  Loms  XI,  in 
1496,  appointed  a  commission  at  Amiens  to  examine  sU 
|>ersons  coming  from  Borne  whether  they  bad  any  pa- 
pal briefs  upon  them  "et  icelles  voir  et  visiter,  pour 
s^avoir  s'elles  sent  aucunement  contraires  ou  prejiidici- 
ables  k  nous  et  4  la  dite  ^gliae  Gallicane.  Et  an  cai 
qu'en  trouverex  aucunea  qui  y  fnaent  eootnirea  on  pre- 
Jndiciables,  prenea  lea  et  letenea  par  derers  voui,  et 
les  porteurs  arrestez  et  constituex  prisonniera,  si  voos 
royez  que  la  matiire  y  soit  sujette ;  et  do  oontenu  es- 
ditea  lettres  nous  advertissez,  ou  les  nous  enroycx  k 
toute  diligence,  pour  y  donner  la  provision  neceMain" 
(comp.  Preuves,  Let  Libniit  de  CEffUte  Gallieaae,  eb. 
X).  Martin  V  (q.  v.),  in  a  letter  to  the  archtHshops  of 
TVntngal,  complju^^  anno  1427,  of  Portugal:  "IHatar 
enim  nobis,  quod  statute  regio  mandatum  est,  ne  qnis 
audeat  sine  ipsius  regis  licentia  sub  poena  mortis  et  pc^ 
ditionis  bononim  in  dictis  regnis  literas  apostoUcas  pulK 
licare."  When  John  II,  king  of  Portugal,  instigated  by 
Innocent  VllI,  repealed  the  Plac^m  Regivni,  in  I486, 
the  peers  of  the  realm  reaiatcd,  and  declared  that  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  states  such  a  repeal  was  void 
(AugustiniManueliSfffMf.Jooii.//).  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Biii^mdy,  decreed,  Jan.  8,  1447:  '*Dat  nie- 
mandt  en  brenghe,  oft  en  exeqoere  eenighe  geestelyche 
monitien,  inhtbitien  oft  andere  ghetxxien,  op  eeoiglw 
ondemeten  des  Landts  van  Brabandt,  oyt  wat  loecke 
dat  het  xj,  by  eerst  kome  by  onse  Officiere  ende  We- 
thouderen,  ende  geoe  hem  klaeriyck  te  kenqcn  de  saecke 
waerom,  ende  verkryghe  oorlof  ende  consoit.  Den  gene 
die  dat  dede,  sal  daer  an  veibeurt  hebben  alle  ane  goe- 
deren,  ende  te  dien  aen  syn  lyf  eenen  wcgb  te  8>  iWr  | 
ende  S.  Pauls  te  Roomen  te  doen."  | 

By  1694  the  placet  was  already  regarded  as  a  coatan- 
ary  righL  Doctrine,  usage,  and  l^islature,  howevo, 
developed  more  fully  the  cases  in  which  tbe  placetshould 
be  used,  and  thus  in  matters  of  conscience,  according  to 
a  royal  declaration  of  Mareb  8, 1772,  reissued  Feb,  38^ 
1810,  no  placet  was  required.  In  Amtria  the  necNaty  , 
of  the  placet  was  enphauied  as  early  as  the  I6tb  ce»-  | 
tury.  In  addition  to  former  ordinances,  the  decree  of 
Leopold  II,  dated  March  17, 1791,  decreed  that  "papal 
bulls,  briefs,  and  constitutions  must  hare  the  sanction 
of  the  reigning  prince  t>efore  tbey  can  be  promulgateU 
and  accepted.  This  ordinance  aiau  refers  to  all  [»eii-iora 
papd  edicts,  without  exception,  in  such  a  manner  that 
whenever  use  is  made  of  an  ancient  bull  the  sanction  is 
required,  and  even  such  bulls  as  have  been  sancUunvd 
shall  only  be  valid  as  long  as  new  decrees  of  the  state  do 
nut  affect  their  validity,"  Aceonlingto  another  decree, 
dated  April  2  and  7, 1784,  the  placet  was  also  required 
for  all  instructions,  orders,  etc,  k>v«i  to  preachers  and 
priestn,  no  matter  as  to  the  form  in  which  they  are  made 
known  to  them.  The  Austrian  decree  of  1791  was  ibo 
adopted  Jan.  80^  1880,  for  tbe  province  of  tbe  Upper 
Rhine.  In  Bavaria  the  same  ininciples,  whkh  were  still 
adhered  to  in  the  edict  dated  Hay  K,  1818,  were  already 
the  same  as  in  the  edict  dated  April  S,  1770,  that  ah 
ecclesiastical  cdicta  are  subieet  to  the  placed  with  tba 
Digitized  byV^OOglC 
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tzccptioD  of  suinmoiu  iwued  by  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thoridea,  pmviJwl  they  only  refer  to  the  lower  clei^y, 
md  are  the  natural  iasaes  uf  ordinwiGea  already  aanc- 
tioeedL  Theae  cUints  of  tbe  Mate  had  clwaya  been  the 
mhjftt  of  proteaC  on  the  part  of  the  Boman  See.  The 
boll "  In  coma  domini"  (q.  v.)  excomnitiDicBtea  aU  ihoae 
who  prevent  the  promulgation  and  annunciation  of  pa- 
pal bulls  and  briefs  (comp.  the  bull  PattoralU  of  Urban 
VIII,  anno  1627,  §  7,  13,  in  the  BuVarivn  Romatwrn, 
Ti,  38,  40).  When  Leopold  I,  while  governor  of  Bel- 
giuni,wifuld  not  allow  the  publication  of  the  papal  pro- 
bibitiDn  of  Jonaeii'a  (q.  v.)  work  AuguttinuM  without 
the  Moction  of  rbe  government,  appealing  to  privilege*, 
UbeniM^  and  usages,  Innocent  X,  in  1661,  pioteated 
■gainst  it  most  decidedly:  "Qtwd  equidem  aiidiri  sine 
hotrote  animi  non  potest."  "Never  haa  eacb  a  privi- 
kgt  been  granted  either  by  a  pope  or  a  council,  which 
SUM  neetla  destniy  the  papal  power.  None,  however, 
due  to  refer  to  the  privilege  of  a  worldly  prince,  be- 
CMHC  it  would  be  nothing  else  but  a  foolhardy  arrogance 
to  bind  and  looee  the  sooU,  which  tight  the  Lord  Jesus 
(%ri>t  has  Kninted  to  none  else  than  to  his  vicar"  (Ros- 
kovany,  Nmwmaila  catkoUca  pro  iiuiependmtvi  potri- 
tatk  axlenitttiem  tib  imperio  civili,  pt.  i,  p.  SOS,  Qninque- 
Eo-lesiis,  1847).  In  this  sense  the  popes  have  continu- 
ally pnxcsted  against  the  placet,  and  the  brief  of  Pius 
Tin  (q.  v.),  "  Pervenerat  non  ita  pridem,"  dated  June 
90, 1830,  is  a  bitter  protest  against  tbe  edict  of  Jan.  80, 
lUO.  This  persercring  oppodtion  was  finally  crowned 
with  a  molt,  but  the  hiemchy  owce  this  reanit  to  an 
iiMtituticin  which  is  anything  but  de«rable  to  the  Church, 
TIL  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  Belgian  Constitution  of 
reiL!5,l8SI,art.  xvi, decreed:  "The  state  has  nn  right 
tn  interfefe  with  the  appointment  or  election  of  minis- 
ten  of  any  denominatinn,  or  to  prevent  tbein  from  faav- 
tag  lotercoarse  with  their  superiors  and  promulgating 
Ihcir  records;  in  the  huter  caae  with  the  proviso  of  the 
nsHtl  responubility  concerning  the  press  and  promulga- 
lioo."  This  example  was  followed  In  Holland  and 
I'tusia  in  1848.  in  Austria  in  1866,  and  in  WUrtemberg 
ill  1867.  In  other  cuutitriea  the  purely  ecclesiastical 
(dicta  are  freed  from  the  placet ;  all  that  is  required  is 
that  tbe  dvil  authorities  get  an  insight  at  their  publi- 
caiicfi.  Since  the  ascendency  obtained  by  Prussia  in 
tbe  German  empire  at  the  dose  of  the  Franco-Gennan 
war,  the  system  of  Church  Ic^idation  has  undergone  a 
conplete  change,  tbe  details  of  Church  government  be- 
ing largely  taken  into  the  control  of  the  state,  and  obe- 
dience In  tbe  new  code  of  Church  laws  being  exacted 
ftoB  the  dc^y  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  ^  income, 
of  dfpriration  of  office,  and  in  some  cases  of  exile.  For 
tbe  praaent  tbitiu  jao  of  Borne  in  the  German  empire, 
CMBp.  Kurtz,  IjtkHmdi  der  Kircknjfttehieitt  (Hitau, 
I874X  ii,  SS9  sq.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchm-Lexi- 
Im,  1 V.  Placet ;  Herzog,  ReaUEneifkhp.  s.  v. ;  Thtoio' 
fftrko  Uninrml-Ltxiktm,  s.  v.;  Aschbach,  Kirchm- 
LoHm,  iv,  596-001 ;  Gieseler,  KtxUt.  Hut.  (Smith's 
tfansLX  >i>i  MOi  note  6;  Van  Espen,  Tractntui  dtpn>- 
migaAim  Itymm  tcetenmHearum  ae  tpeeiatim  BvUarvm 
<<  TrteriptoruM  Curia  Remmn  (Opera  omnia,  Lovanii, 
I'aS,  f\A.  iv,  13S  sq.);  Stockman,  Jut  BtU/arum  circa 
BtUunui  pontifiatm  receptionern  (Opera,  Bnix.  1760) ; 
Bener,  Spevinun  dejuru  pUictH  hialoria  tn  Brlgio  {Tra- 
iMiadKh.l84S);  Phitipp,  ATircAmn'cAr, ii,667 sq.;  iii, 
U«  iq. ;  Eichbom,  Kirekewtcht,  i,  772,  782  aq. ;  Rich- 
Is,  Kirdt»krtckt,  %  66, 177  (,&th  ed.). 

Placetta,  Jkam  i>b  iJt,  a  noted  French  Protestant 
Arinc^  whose  idiipouB  eonvictiona  oauaed  hb  exile, 
bom  at  Fontae  in  1689:  Hia  father  waa  bim- 
Mir  a  minister,  and  trained  Jean  with  great  care  for 
pfeaching  of  the  glad  tidings.  In  1660  he  was  or- 
UdmI,  and  continoed  faithftiUy  to  dischai^  the  obli- 
ptina  uf  his  sacred  ministry  until  after  the  revocation 
<f  iht  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1686,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
Mk  leiiige  ftwn  peiwcntion  in  DeniDarii.  He  was 
ikn  bn^tat  tD  the  notice  of  the  queen,  who  recognised 
h     gitat  worth,  and  detcnainel  to  enjoy  bia  aaaooK 


ations  and  teachings  After  her  death  in  171 1  he  went 
over  to  Holland,  residing  for  a  while  at  the  Hague,  and 
then  at  Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1718.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  works  on  practical  religion  and  morals, 
which  are  highly  esteemed.  He  also  wrote  several 
worka  in  the  department  of  Pntesunt  polemics,  and  hla 
influence  waa  much  dreaded  bv  the  Romanists.  Sea 
Hook,£eciM.fltcy.Tiii,97.  (J.  H.W.) 

Plaoens.  See  Putct,  Joauri  db 

PlKcIdns,  St.,  a  Chriaiian  martyr  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, was  of  inous  parentage,  and  waa  bom  probably  in 
616,  When  only  seven  years  old  he  was  intrusted  by 
his  father,  the  Roman  patrician  TertuUus,  to  the  care 
of  Sl  Benedict  of  Nuiwa.  Placidus,  thus  reli(;iouBly 
trained,  grew  up  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  in 
641  became  abbot  of  a  newly  founded  monastery  at 
Messina.  In  646  he  was  UUed,  with  his  companions, 
by  pirates.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  July  11.  See  Wetaer  u.  Welte,  Kirdmt-Lmkmi, 
voL  xu,  SLT.;  Alsog,  KirehengudL  ii,  32. 

Plasm  ii  med  in  the  A.V.  as  the  rendering  of  Sve 
Hebrew  woids:  1.  De'ber,  131,  which  properly  means 
dfctrudion,  death  (as  Hos.  xiii,  14),  and  is  hence  applied 
to  pestilence  (as  Lev.  xxri,  26;  Deut.  xxviii,  21;  2 
Saro.xKiv,I3;  1  Kings  viii,  37),  and  to  a  murrain  among 
beasts  (as  Exod.  iit,  9),  Tlie  Sept.  mostly  has  ^liva- 
Toc.  2.  Maggrphak',  M^S^,  from  the  root  to  mite ; 
hence  a  plague  as  actively  considered,  a  pestilence  sent 
from  God  (Exod.  ix,  14;  comp.  Numb,  xiv,  37;  xvii, 
18 ;  XXV,  18,  etc.).  It  is  also  used  of  tiavghttr  in  bat- 
tie  (1  Sam.  iv,  17 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  9).  8.  Makkuh\  Hltt, 
from  the  n>ot  nas,  to  tmUe,  properly  the  act  of  smit- 
ing; hence  a  blow,  a  itrvke;  and  so  it  should  be  ren- 
dered, rather  than  plague  (Lev.  xxvi,  'Jl ;  Numb,  xi, 
88;  Deut.  xxviii,  69,  61 ;  xxix,  22:  1  Sam.  iv,  8;  Jer. 
xix,  8;  xlix,  17;  1,  18).  4.  J^e'ffa,  W3,  from  TJS,  ta 
miU;  hence  the  meaning  is  like  that  of  the  foregoing. 
But  it  ia  often  used  to  mean  a  tpot,  mark,  cut,  upon  the 
skin,  from  tbe  common  effects  of  a  blow.  This  i»  its 
meaning  thnmghont  the  ]8tb  and  Uth  chapters  of 
Leviticus,  where  it  is  rendered  plague  in  the  A.  T.  b. 
Xe'gijA,  (htm  B^,  lo  atriif,  as  above;  hence  a 
plague,  as  a  divine  judgment  (Exod.  xii,  18,  and  often> 
8ee  Plagvks  or  Eovpt.  To  th.ese  should  be  added 
the  fuUowing  Greek  words,  which  are  usually  traiisbiled 
"plague"  in  the  A,  V,;  paart^,  pn>perly  a  tconrge  ot 
whip  (Mark  iii,  10;  r,20,34;  Lukevii,2l);  and  jrXij- 
yi},  a  ^ruke  or  wound,  whether  of  natural  or  anilicial 
inHiction  (Rer.  ix,  20;  xi,  6;  xv,  1,  6,  S;  xvi,  9,  21 ; 
xviii,  4,  8;  xxi,  9;  xxii,  18).  It  is  evident  that  not 
one  of  these  words  can  be  considered  as  designating  by 
its  MgiilHcstinn  the  plague.  Whether  the  disease  be 
mentioned  must  be  Judged  from  the  sense  of  passages, 
not  from  the  sense  of  wonls.  The  discrimination  has 
already  been  pretty  fully  consideted  under  the  word 
Pkbtilkxck  (q.  v.).  In  tbe  fulhiwing  ireatnient  of 
the  term  we  use  it  in  ita  strict  medical  applica- 
tion. 

In  notidng  the  places  in  the  Bible  which  mif;bt  tx 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  plsgiie,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  unless  some  of  its  distinctive  characteristics  ard 
mentioned,  it  is  not  safe  lo  infer  that  this  disease  is  in* 
tended.  In  the  narrative  of  the  Ten  Plagues  there  it 
none  corresponding  to  the  modem  plague.  The  ptagu^ 
of  bdls  has  indeed  some  resemblance,  and  it  might  bd 
urged  that  as  in  other  casea  known  scourges  were  sent- 
(thdr  miraculous  nature  being  shown  by  their  oppor* 
tune  occurrence  and  their  intense  character),  no  in  thii 
case  a  disease  of  the  country,  if  indeed  the  plague  an- 
dently  prevailed  in  Egypt,  might  have  been  employed. 
Yet  the  ordinary  plague  would  rather  exceed  in  severity 
this  infliction  than  the  ctmtraiy,  which  seems  fatal  to 
this  suppodtion.  Those  peatilenees  which  were  sent  aa 
speeUlJndgment^  and  «e^,^,^,7^|H|^^ 
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in  tbdr  eflfecU,  or  in  addiUon  diivct«d  agaiiut  particular 
culprita,  are  beyofid  the  null  <rf  human  inquiry.  Bat 
we  Mho  read  of  peatileneea  Which,  although  aent  at  Jodg- 
ments,  have  the  characteriiitics  ofmotlem  epidemica,  not 
b'ing  rapid  beyond  nature,  nor  directed  against  indi- 
viduals. Thui  in  the  reroarkable  tbreateninga  in  Le- 
viticus and  Deuteronomy,  pestilence  is  spoken  uf  as  one 
of  tlw  enduring  judgments  that  were  fpradualiy  to  de- 
Btfoy  the  disobedient.  This  pawage  in  Leviticus  evi- 
dently refers  to  pestilenee  in  besieged  rities:  **ADd  I 
will  bring  a  eword  upon  you,  that  shall  avenge  the 
qaarrel  of  [my]  covenant:  and  when  ye  are  gathered 
tt^ther  in  your  cities,  I  will  send  the  pestilence  among 
you;  and  ye  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy"  (xxvi,  36).  Famine  in  a  besieged  city  would 
occasion  pestilence.  A  special  disease  nay  be  indicated 
in  the  parallel  portion  of  Deuteronomy  (xxviii,  21) : 
"The  Lord  shall  make  the  peatitenoe  cleave  unto  thee, 
until  he  [W  It"}  have  consumed  thee  from  off  the  land 
whither  thou  goest  to  poaeess  it."  The  word  rendered 
"  pestilence"  may,  however,  have  a  general  signification, 
and  comprise  calamities  mentioned  afterwards,  for  there 
follows  an  enumeration  of  several  other  diseases  and 
aimiUr  «»urges  (xxviii,  21, 2S).  The  first  disease  bore 
mentioned  haa  been  supposed  to  be  the  plague  (Bunsen, 
BAdteerky.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that "  the  birtch  of 
Egypt"  is  afterwards  spoken  of  (ver.  27),  by  which  it 
is  probable  that  ordiiiary  boils  are  inteiHled,  which  are 
especially  severe  in  Eg>'pt  in  the  present  day,  and  that 
later  still "  all  the  diseases  of  Egypt"  are  mentioned  (ver. 
60),  It  therefore  seems  unlikely  that  so  grave  a  dis- 
ease as  the  plague,  if  then  known,  should  nut  be  spoken 
of  in  cither  irf  these  two  passages.  In  neither  place 
does  it  seem  certain  that  the  plague  is  specified,  though 
in  the  one,  if  it  were  to  be  in  the  land,  it  would  fasten 
upon  the  population  of  besieged  cities,  and  in  the  other, 
if  then  known,  it  would  probably  be  alludetl  to  as  a  ter- 
rible judgment  in  an  enumeration  of  diseases.  The 
notices  in  the  prophets  present  the  same  difficulty ;  for 
they  do  not  seem  to  afford  sufflciently  positive  evidence 
that  the  plague  was  known  in  those  timca.  With  the 
prophets,  as  in  the  Pentateuch,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  diseases  threatened  or  prophesied  as  judgments  must 
have  been  known,  or  at  least  called  by  the  names  used 
for  those  that  were  known.  Two  passages  might  seem 
to  be  explicit.  In  Amos  we  read, "  I  have  sent  among 
you  the  pestilence  after  the  tnanner  of  i£gypt:  your 
young  men  bare  I  slain  with  the  sword,  and  have  taken 
your  horses;  and  I  have  made  the  stink  of  your  camps 
to  come  up  Into  your  nostrils"  (iv,  10).  Uere  the  ref- 
erence is  perhaps  to  the  death  of  the  first-bom,  fur  the 
same  phrase,  "  after  the  manner  of  Egypt,"  is  used  by 
Isaiah  (x,  24,  2C),  with  a  reference  to  the  Exodus,  and 
perhaps  to  the  oppression  preceding  it;  and  an  allusion 
to  past  history  seems  probable,  aa  a  comparison  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the  plun  immediately  follows 
(Amos  iv,  11).  The  prophet  Zechsriah  also  qieaks  of 
a  pUgue  with  which  the  Egyptians,  if  refusing  to  serve 
Ood,  should  be  smitten  (xiv.  18) ;  but  the  name  and  the 
description  which  appesn  to  apply  to  this  scourge  seem 
to  show  that  it  caiuiot  be  the  plague  (ver.  12).  Hese- 
kish's  disease  has  been  thouglit  to  have  been  the 
plague,  and  its  fatal  nature,  as  well  as  the  mention  of  a 
boil,  makes  this  not  improbaUe.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  peslileiiGe  among  his  people  at 
the  time,  unless  we  so  regard  the  sudden  destnictioD 
Sennacherib's  army  (2  Kings  xx,  1-11).  Seven 
demies  are  the  common  accompaniments  of  dense  crowd^ 
iiig  in  cities  and  of  famine;  and  we  accordingly  ol^n 
find  them  mentioned  in  connection  (Lev.  xxvi,  26 ;  Jer. 
xir,l2;  xxix,18;  Matt,xxiv,7t  Lukcxxi,ll).  But 
there  is  no  better  argument  for  believing  that  "pesti- 
lence" in  these  instances  means  the  glandular  plague, 
than  the  fact  of  its  being  at  present  a  prevalent  epi- 
demic of  the  East.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  Mo- 
saic law,  which  contains  such  strict  rules  for  the  seclu- 
•ioo  of  lepers,  should  have  allowed  a  disease  to  pass 


unnoticed,  which  is  above  all  others  the  most  deadly, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  moat  easily  cheded  br  ssoa- 
tory  regulatims  of  the  same  kind.   HiehaeUs  endsavon 

to  explain  why  the  Law  ixmtained  no  ordinances  abom 
the  plague  by  arguing  that,  on  account  of  the  suddtn 
appearance  and  brief  duration  of  the  disease,  no  perms, 
oent  enactments  could  bare  been  efficient  in  moderating 
its  ravages,  but  only  such  preventive  measures  ss  vaned 
aocording  to  the  evef^vaiying  dicumstanoes  of  i  he  ori- 
gin and  courm  of  iu  viriutii)ns  (Mot.  Beekt,  iv,  tMt). 
The  destruction  of  Smnscherib's  army  (2  Kings  xix,  35) 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  the  plague.  But — not  to  in- 
sist on  the  circumstance  that  this  awfully  sudden  anui- 
bilation  of  186,000  men  is  not  ascribed  to  any  dLsesse, 
but  to  the  agmcy  of  an  angel  (since  such  passages  ss  i 
Sam.  xxiv,  Ifi,  16,  weaken  this  objection,  and  even  Jo- 
sephus  uiMlnstood  the  eaoae  to  be  a  pestilence,  Ant.  x, 
1,  6) — it  is  impossible  that  such  ■  mortality  could  have 
been  produced,  in  one  night,  by  a  disease  which  spread 
itself  by  contagion,  like  the  Oriental  plague ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  tb« 
three  days*  pestilence  in  the  reign  of  David  (2Saro.  xxiv, 
18).  There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be  any  distinn 
notice  of  the  plague  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  Bupporing  either  thai 
no  pestilence  of  antiquity  in  the  East  was  as  marked  iu 
character  as  the  modern  plague,  or  that  the  lauer  dis- 
ease then  frequently  broke  out  then  as  an  epidemic  in 
crowded  cities,  instead  uf  following  a  regular  course. 
See  DisxABC 

The  disease  now  called  the  plague,  which  has  ravaged 
Egypt  and  neighboring  countries  in  modem  times,  is 
supposed  to  have  prevailed  then  in  former  agea.  Ma* 
netho,  the  £g>-ptiftn  historian,  speaks  of  "a  very  great 
plague"  in  the  reif^n  of  Semempsee,  the  seventh  king  of 
the  first  dynasty,  B.C.  cir.  2275.  The  difificuliy  of  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  pestilences  of  ancient  and 
medieval  times,  even  when  carefully  described,  wanis 
ue  not  to  conclude  that  every  such  mention  refers  m  the 
plague,  especially  as  the  cholera  has,  since  its  modem 
appearance,  been  almost  as  seven  a  scourge  to  £g>-ptas 
the  more  IliiDous  disease,  which,  indeed,  as  an  epidemic 
seems  there  to  hare  been  succeeded  it.  Moreover, 
if  we  admit,  as  we  must,  that  there  have  been  anciently 
pestilences  very  nearly  resembling  the  modem  plague, 
we  must  still  hesitate  to  pronounce  any  recorded  pesti- 
lence to  be  of  this  class  unless  it  be  described  with  some 
distingnisliing  particulara.  The  plague  in  leoent  tinea 
has  not  extended  fir  beyond  the  Turkish  empin  and 
the  kingdom  of  Perua.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Egypt 
is  its  crarlle^  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  corroborated 
by  the  Uter  history  of  the  disease.  It  is  there  both  spo- 
radic and  epidemic;  in  the  first  form  it  has  appeared  al- 
most annually,  in  the  second  at  rarer  intervals.  Aa  an 
epidemic  it  takes  the  character  of  a  pestilence,  somelinMa 
of  the  greatest  severity.  Our  subsequent  remarks  apply 
to  it  in  this  form.  Itisamnch-rexedqneatinnwheiber 
it  is  ever  endemic :  that  sueb  is  the  ease  is  fkvored  by 
its  rareness  since  sanitary  measures  have  been  enforced. 
Kespeclins  the  causes  and  origin  of  plague  nothing  ii 
known.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  ia 
propagated  by  absolute  contact  with,  or  a  very  near  ap- 
proach to,  the  bodies  or  clothes  of  persons  infected ;  but 
we  an  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  is  generated 
afresh.  Extnmes  of  temperatnn  have  a  dedded  eftct 
in  putting  a  stop  to  it;  but  Dr.  Bnsaell  obscr«-ed  ihst 
^n  the  year  1761  the  plspie  at  Aleppo  was  mild,  in  I76S 
^os  severer,  and  in  176S  it  was  very  fatal;  and  yH 
was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  respective 
seasons  of  these  years.  In  Egypt,  the  plague  com- 
mences in  autumn,  and  te  regolarly  put  an  end  to  b}-  the 
heats  of  summer;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  contami- 
nated goods  an  also  disinfected  at  this  time  (see  Ehne- 
egger,/?nff)>,i,286sq.;  Mariti,7'nn'.p.l99;  l^rosp,Alp. 
Str.  i,  19).  In  Europe  the  plague  disappeared 
during  the  winter.  This  was  remark«l  in  all  the  e|u- 
demics  except  that  from  1636 1«  1648,  calhid  the  tiieat 
Digitized  by  vjjOOgIC 
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Fbgne,  on  Kcount  of  its  long  damtion ;  but  enn  In 
thii  itutniM  it  abared  considerably  during  the  winter. 
Itwuacnmmon  superstition  that  the  plague  abated  on 
St  John's  day.  The  plague  when  moat  ttevere  usually 
■fipetfs  first  on  the  northern  coast  or  Egypt,  havinf; 
pTfvioiuly  broken  out  in  Turkey  or  North  Africa  west 
U  E^cyp^  It  ascends  the  river  to  Cairo,  rarely  R<>iug 
much  fartbcr.  Thus  Hr.  Imc  has  observed  that  the 
fnsi  plague  or  18S5  "was  certainly  introduced  rroni 
Turkey"  {Modem  Eyj/pliant,  6th  ed,  p.  8,  note  1).  It 
WM  first  noticed  at  Alexandria,  ascended  to  Cairo,  and 
farther  to  the  southern  part  of  Egj'pt,  a  few  cases  hav- 
ing occurred  at  Thebes ;  and  it  "  extended  throughout 
ibe  wboie  of  Kgypt,  though  its  ravages  were  not  great 
IB  the  sou  them  parts"  (Md.).  The  mortality  is  often 
cannKMM,  and  Mr.  Lane  remarfca  of  the  plague  Just  men* 
Umed:  "It  destroyed  not  less  than  eighty  thnuaand 
p«nnns  in  Cairo,  that  !»,  one  third  of  the  pt^ulatton ; 
■od  far  more,  I  believe,  than  two  hundred  thousand  in 
lil  EfO'pt"  (ibiJ.).  When  this  iientilence  visited  Egypt, 
in  the  summer  of  1843,  the  ileaths  were  nut  niimeruuti, 
&hbciut:h,  owing  to  the  government's  posting  a  sentry 
St  each  house  iu  which  any  one  bad  died  of  the  dl<<ease, 
IS  cnf'Vce  quarantine,  there  was  much  concealment,  nnd 
the  number  was  not  accurately  known  (Mrs.  Koole,  iCny- 
luJutomiin  in  fCpgpt,  ii,  Zi-Sn).  Although  since  then 
E(0'pt  has  been  free  fmm  this  scourge,  IWiighSzl  (Hes- 
pcrides),  in  the  patihalic  uf  Tripoli,  was  almost  il('|tf))m- 
lilMlfav  itduring  part  of  the  yeara  I8ti0  and  1861.  The 
iBoat  fatal,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  general  epi- 
donic,  was  that  which  ravaged  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
wMe  of  Eutnpe  in  the  14th  century.  It  was  called 
by  the  nrtrthern  Eum|>ean  nations  **  the  Black  Death," 
sod  by  the  Italians  "  la  Mortilega  Gnuide" — the  great 
■aottality.  According  to  Dr.  Hecker,  not  less  than 
iwentr-five  millions  perished  by  it  in  the  short  space  of 
ihne  yesrs,  from  1^7  to  I35(X  Since  the  cuminence- 
mcBt  of  this  century  Europe  has  been  free  from  the 
pltpre.  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  instances. 
It  ncmrred  at  In  the  kingdom  of  Naple*,  tn  1816 
nd  mt:  at  tbe  Lazaietlo  of  Venice  in  1816 ;  in  Grel- 
(snbcTz.  in  SOtna,  in  1819.  It  has  not  been  seen  in 
Gnat  Britain  rince  the  great  epidemic  of  1665,  which  is 
Mited  to  have  carried  off  eight  thousand  in  one  week. 
Quarantine  was  flntt  perfonoed  in  one  of  the  islands 
WW  Venice  in  I4A5.  Persons  who  bad  been  cured  of 
plagoe  in  the  Lazaretto  on  one  of  the  adjoining  inlands 
*nfc  Kut  there,  and  all  tboae  with  whom  they  had  had 
inteKourve,  where  they  were  detained  forty  days.  This 
ptnod  was  pnibably  fixed  upon  on  account  of  some 
ra«dical  hx'ptitheeie.  The  fortieth  day  was  regsrded  as 
ih«  ls«t  day  of  ardent  diseases,  and  that  which  separated 
ih«n  from  chronic.  Forty  days  constituted  the  philo- 
■1>hicsl  month  of  alchemists.  Theological,  and  even 
lepl  derivations  have  also  been  given.  The  forty 
4sTs  of  the  Anuri ;  Moses's  sojourn  on  Mount  Sinai ;  our 
laA%Tfti  and,  lastly,  what  is  called  the  "Saxon  term" 
iSlcbrische  Frist),  which  also  lasts  forty  days.  Bills 

btahh  were  probably  first  estiUtlished  in  I&07,  by  a 
nwHcil  nf  health  established  at  Venice  during  a  fatal 
rispie  that  visited  Italy  for  five  years;  but  they  were 
■><  gcaerally  used  oniil  1665.  It  is  to  these  great  mea- 
*am  that  Europe  ia  inddited  for  iU  present  immimiiy 
Triv  this  terrible  soout^ ;  attd  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  but  for  the  calloui  indiflerence  of  the  Orientals 
'■Udi  pcnceeds  from  their  fatalism,  love  of  gain,  and 
lamnre),  the  sane  measures  would  be  adopted  in  the 
EsK  with  the  same  success  (Hecker's  //iti.  nf  iht  Kpi- 
*-ia  of  fit  Middle  Aiftt:  Or.  Brown,  art.  Plague,  in 
/Vrtrf.  Mtd.).    Sec  PusTiUKNCK. 

The  glandular  plague,  like  the  small-pox,  Is  an  erup- 
im  fmr,  and  ia  tlie  most  virulent  and  most  contagious 
^■•H  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  eruption 
^■■tfs  of  buboea,  carbuncles,  and  pelechie.  Buboes 
^irfaraed  and  swollen  glands;  and  the  glands  so  af- 
are  genenlly  those  of  the  groin,  axilla,  neck,  and 
'ksfaradd  glands.   More  freqnentlv  there  are  two, 
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three,  or  even  fbnr  such  tumorii.  Thejr  sometimes  nb- 
side  of  themselves;  or,  what  is  more  commonly  the 
case,  they  suppurate:  and  as  this  process  seldom  com- 
mences before  the  discnse  has  taken  a  faroraUe  turn.  It 
is  regarded  as  the  cause,  but  more  correctly  as  a  sif;ii, 
i>f  approaching  recoverj-.  A  carbuncle  is  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  giving  rise  to  a  hard  tumor,  with  pu»- 
tulea  or  vericles  upon  it.  It  resembles  a  common  boil, 
but  differs  from  it  in  this  important  respect.  The  car- 
buncle becomes  gangrenous  throughout  iu  whole  cn- 
t«nt,  so  that  when  the  eschar  sqiantes  a  large  dprp 
ulcer  is  left.  Under  the  term  petechite  are  iiit-liidcd 
evanescent  spots  and  streaks  of  various  hues,  from  a 
pale  blue  to  a  deep  puiple,  which  give  a  marbled  ap- 
pearance to  the  skin.  When  such  livid  streaks  occur 
in  the  face,  they  disfigure  the  ooimtenance  so  much  that 
a  patient  can  hardly  he  recognised  by  his  friends.  The 
disease  varies  i»  eonsidenUy  in  Its  symptoms  and 
course  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  one  description  that 
will  Kiiit  even  the  majority  of  cases.  Sometimes  the 
eruption  does  not  appear  at  all,  and  even  the  general 
symptoms  are  not  of  such  violence  as  to  lead  an  ignorant 
person  to  suspect  the  least  danger.  The  patient  is  sud- 
denly attacked  with  a  loss  of  strength,  a  sense  of  confu- 
sion, wnght  in  the  head,  oppression  at  the  heart,  and 
extreme  dejection  of  spirits.  Such  cases  sometimes 
terminate  fatally  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  second  or  third  day.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  patient  is  attacked  with  shivering  or  coldness, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  fever,  giddiness,  pain  in  the 
head,  occanonally  also  by  vomiting.  Buboes  and  ear- 
buncles  in  most  cases  make  their  appearwtee  on  the  first 
day;  and  successive  eruptions  of  them  are  not  unusually 
observed  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  There  is  a 
peculiar  and  charicieristic  muddiness  of  the  eye,  which 
has  been  described  by  Dr.  Russell  as  a  mnddiness  and 
lustre  strangely  blended  together.  The  fever  remits 
everv'  morning,  and  increases  during  the  day  and  night. 
The  vomiting  then  increases;  the  tumors  become  pain- 
ful; and  the  patient  wanders,  and  is  inclined  to  stupor. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  in  favorable  cases,  a 
sweat  breaks  out,  which  produces  great  relief,  and  some- 
times even  proves  critical  The  exacerbation  on  the 
fourth  day  is  more  severe  than  on  the  preceding  once, 
and  continues  intense  until  it  is  terminated  by  the  sweat 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  which  leaves  the  pa- 
tient weak,  but  in  every  reapect  relieved.  After  this  the 
exacerbations  become  slighter  and  slighter;  aitd  tbe  ba- 
boes,  advandng  favorably  to  suppuration,  little  or  no  fe> 
ver  remains  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  week.  In 
other  cases,  again,  the  symptoms  are  far  more  urgent. 
Besides  vomiting,  giddiness,  and  headache,  there  ia  also 
dierrhcea  at  tbe  outbreak  of  the  fever.  During  the 
night  the  patient  becomes  delirious  or  comatose.  The 
pulse  is  full  and  strong:  and  though  the  tmigne  is  not 
dry,  the  thirst  Is  excessive  Tbe  fevo  abates  some- 
what on  the  succeeding  rooming,  but  tbe  pulse  is  fre- 
qiient,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  dejected. 
As  the  second  day  advances,  tbe  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhoea become  urgent,  the  eyes  are  muddy,  the  expression 
of  countenance  confused,  the  pulsequick,  and  sometimes 
low  and  fluttering,  external  beat  moderately  feverish, 
or  occasionally  intense  in  irr^lar  flushings.  There  is 
pain  at  the  heart,  burning  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  incessant  restlessness.  When  to  these  symp- 
toms are  joined  faltering  of  the  tongue  or  loss  of  speech, 
and  the  surface  of  tbe  body  becomes  cold  or  coverwl 
with  clammy  sweats,  death  is  inevitable,  although  it 
may  still  be  at  some  distance.  When  the  patient  has 
been  much  weakened  by  tbe  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or 
hemorrhage,  the  tbird  day  provea  faul ;  but  more  com- 
monly tbe  disease  is  prolonged  two  or  three  dsys  longer. 
In  this  form  of  plague  buboes  appear  on  the  second  or 
third  day,  and  sometimes  later;  but  whether  they  ad- 
vance towards  suppuration  or  not,  they  seem  to  have 
no  effect  in  hastening  or  retarding  the- ttrminatiou  of 
the  disease.   Lastly,  in  somCiSHMii  ti|M^eBi^@|^ll@i- 
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&oe8  and  cubanelea  ooiutltate  the  principil  ^ymptoBu 
of  the  disieue ;  and  pitienU  are  n  Httle  iodiapoMd  that 
they  are  able  to  go  about  the  streets,  or  attend  to  their 
nmial  avocations,  it  not  prevented  by  the  inflammation 
of  luminal  tumon.  The  disease  has  never  been  siic- 
cesffiilly  treated,  except  in  isolated  cases,  or  when  the 
epidemic  has  seemed  to  bare  worn  itself  out.  Deple- 
tion and  stimulanU  hare  been  tried,  h  with  dwleta, 
and  stimulants  with  ftir  better  results. 

See  Llldecke,  BtMchmb.  det  lurk.  Rricks,  p.  62  sq. ; 
Olivier,  Foy»^,  vol.  i,  c.  18;  Sounini,  Anite  tiaeh  Grw- 
chmUmit  p.  S58  sq,;  Dftcripl.  de  FKgypte,  xiii,  81  sq.; 
Bulard  de  Mem,  De  la  I'ette  Orient.  (Pari^  1839); 
L'Aubert,  De  la  Pette,  ou  Typhiu  (itud.  1840) ;  Russell, 
Nal.  Hut.  of  Aleppo;  Clot-Bey,  De  la  Pale  en  Eggpte 
(1840),  and  Aper^  giniral  tur  FEffypte,  ii,  848-850. 
See  Medicine. 

Plftgnsa  OF  Egtpt  (for  the  use  of  tfae  Hebrew 
word,  see  Plague),  the  term  usually  applied  to  the  se- 
ries of  divine  visitations  of  wrath  with  which  Jehovah 
punished  the  Egyptians,  and  especially  their  king,  for 
their  refusal  to  let  Israel  go.  In  considering  the  history 
of  the  Ten  Piagnea  we  hare  to  notice  tbe  place  where 
they  occumd  and  tbe  occasion  on  which  they  were 
aenr^  and  to  examine  the  narrattre  of  eaeh  Judgment, 
with  a  view  to  asceruin  what  it  was  and  in  what  msn- 
ner  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  were  punished  by  it,  as 
well  as  to  see  if  we  can  trace  any  general  connection 
between  the  several  judgments;  and  we  ohall  thus  be 
prepared  to  estimate  tbeir  providential  charact«T,  as 
well  aa  to  determine  how  far  they  were  miraculous 
events,  and  how  fkr  natural  or  simulated.  In  this  dis- 
cussion we  combine  the  Seriptuial  information  with 
that  derived  from  modem  invcatigaUona.  See  Eotpt  ; 

MOSKS. 

1.  The  fllttoty  of  Ike  Occurrefcet.—t.  The  Place.— 
Although  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  plagues  pre- 
vailed throughout  Egypt,  sarr,  in  the  case  of  some,  tho 
Israelitish  territory,  the  land  of  (ioshen,  yet  the  dewn-ip- 
tions  seem  principally  to  apply  in  that  part  of  Egypt 
which  lay  nearest  to  Goshen,  and  more  especially  to 
"the  field  of  Zoan,"  or  the  tract  about  that  city,  since 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  Pharaoh  dwelt  in  the  Delia, 
and  that  territory  is  especially  indicated  in  Psa,  Ixxviii, 
43.  Thst  the  capital  at  this  time  was  not  more  distant 
is  evident  from  the  tiwe  in  which  a  message  could  be 
aent  (him  I%araoh  to  Moaea  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exo- 
dus. Tbe  descriptiona  of  the  lirst  and  second  plagues 
seem  especially  to  refer  to  a  land  abounding  in  streams 
and  laites,  and  so  rather  to  the  Lower  than  to  the  Upper 
country.  We  must  therefore  look  especially  to  Lower 
Egypt  for  our  illnstrationn,  while  bearing  in  mind  (he 
erident  prevalence  of  tbe  plagues  throughout  the  land. 

2.  Tke  OeeaiioH. — ^Wben  that  niaiaoh  who  seema  to 
have  been  tbe  first  q>picaBor  was  dead,  God  sent  Moses 
to  deliver  Israel,  commanding  hira  to  gather  the  elders 
of  Ilia  people  together,  and  to  tell  them  his  commission. 
It  in  Hilde^l, "  And  they  shall  hearken  to  thy  voice :  and 
thou  Mhalt  come,  thou  and  tbe  elders  of  Israel,  unto  tbe 
king  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  say  uiUo  him,  The  Lord  (iod 
of  the  Hebrews  bath  met  with  us:  and  now  let  us  go, 
we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  Journey  into  the  wilder^ 
ness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lwd  oar  <Tod.  And 
I  am  sure  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go, 
no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand.  And  Twill  stretch  out  my 
hand,  and  smite  Egypt  with  all  my  wonders  which  I 
will  do  in  the  midst  thereof :  and  after  that  he  will  let 
you  go"  (Exod.  iii,  18-20).  From  what  follows,  that 
tbe  Israelites  should  borrow  jewels  and  raiment,  and 
"spoil  Egypt"  (ver.  21, 22),  it  seems  evident  that  they 
were  to  leave  as  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing; 
but  it  will  be  neen  that  if  they  did  so,  Pharaoh,  by  his 
armed  pursuit  and  overtaking  them  when  they  had  en- 
camped at  the  close  of  the  third  day's  journey,  released 
Moses  from  his  engagement. 

When  Hoses  went  to  Pharaoh,  Aaron  went  with  him, 
because  Hoses,  not  Judging  himself  to  be  eloquent,  waa 


diffident  of  ^waking  to  pbamob.  **  And  Ueaea  and  W 

fore  tfae  Lord,  Behold,!  [am]  of  ancircumcised Hp^and 
how  shall  Pharaoh  hearken  unto  me?  And  the  Lmd 
said  unto  Closes,  Sec,  I  hare  made  thee  a  god  to  Pha- 
raoh: and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  iffopbri' 
(Exod.  vi,80;  vii,  1 ;  comp.  iv,  10-16).  We  are  there- 
fore to  undersUiid  that  even  when  Uosea  speaks  it  b 
rather  by  Aaron  than  himsetH  It  ia  perhaps  wonby 
of  note  that  in  the  tradition  of  the  Exodua  which  Haw 
tho  gives,  the  calamities  preceding  tbe  event  are  laid  tc 
have  been  cnused  by  the  king's  cmmilting  an  E^^yptiai 
prophet :  for  this  suggests  a  course  which  Pbanoh  ii 
likely  to  have  adopted,  rentlering  it  pmbable  that  ihe 
magicians  were  sent  for  as  the  priests  of  the  god*  of  the 
country,  ao  that  Unaea  waa  exahed  by  cuntrast  with 
these  vain  otijecta  of  wntahip. 

It  baa  been  asked,  What  period  of  time  was  occupied 
in  the  infliction  of  these  suoceseive  plague*  7   In  an- 
swer to  this,  some  contend  for  a  year;  but  they  have 
no  better  reason  (m  this  than  that  it  enables  tbeni  to 
compare  tbe  plagues  with  certain  natural  pbeiuKDms 
occurring  at  fixed  seasons  of  the  year  in  Eg^i)!.  This 
has  been  done  with  considerable  ingenuity,  ihoi^h  not 
withoat  Bome  nther  violent  attaining  in  particular 
'cases;  but  without  aooie  better  reason  than  this  we 
'  should  not  feel  justified  in  accepting  a  h>~pothesis  which 
the  general  tone  of  the  narrative  does  not  saggat. 
;  Each  plague,  according  to  tbe  historian,  lasted  only  fi>r 
'  a  short  time ;  and  unless  we  suppose  an  interval  of  ht- 
i  eral  weeks  between  each,  k  few  roonthe  nr  even  weeks 
'  would  affiDfd  BufEctent  Hme  for  Ihe  bappenhig  of  the 
'  whc^   We  may  iww  examine  the  naiialive  of  Mcb 
I  plague. 

I  8.  The  Plaffne§  tAemsehei^Wt  here  notice  first  a 
I  preliminary  phenomenon  of  the  same  general  chanrtn 
'  with  the  "  plagues."  When  Moses  and  Aan»  cstnc 
before  Pharaoh  a  miracle  was  required  of  them.  Thui 
:  Aaron's  nxl  became  a  "  sernent"  (A.  V.),  or  rather  "s 
I  crocodile"  Ci^t^).  Its  being  changed  into  an  aiiiinsl 
reverenced  by  all  the  Egyptians,  or  by  some  of  ibem, 
would  have  been  an  especial  warning  to  Pbaraoh.  Tfae 
Egyptian  magicians  called  by  the  king  produced  «lui 
seemed  to  be  the  same  wonder,  yet  Aaron's  rod  iwsl- 
lowed  up  the  others  (vii,  8-12).  This  passage,  taken 
alone,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  magicians  hkv 
ceeded  in  working  wonders,  but  if  it  ia  coapMcd  with 
tfaoee  others  relating  their  opposition  on  tbe  oceanou 
of  tbe  first  three  plagues,  a  contrary  infmncc  teen 
more  reasonable.  In  this  case  the  expression  "thev 
also  did  in  like  manner  with  tbeir  enchantments"  (vet. 
II)  is  used,  and  it  is  repeated  in  the  cases  of  tbeir  seam- 
ing success  on  the  occasions  of  the  first  plague  (ver. 
22),  and  the  aecond  (viiL  7),  as  well  as  when  they  (Ubd 
on  the  occarinn  of  ihe  third  plague  (ver.  18).  A  com- 
parison with  other  passages  strengthens  as  in  tbe  infer- 
ence that  the  magicians  succeeded  merely  by  juggling. 
Yet,  even  if  they  were  able  to  produce  any  real  ellcca 
by  magic,  a  broad  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
the  general  and  powerful  nature  of  Ihe  wonden  wroi^t 
by  the  hand  of  Muses  and  Aaron  and  tb«r  partial  and 
weak  imiutions.    See  Haoic 

(1.)  The  "Plaga^  nf  BlooiL-Vhm  Phaiaott  bid 
refused  to  let  tbe  Israelites  go,  Hoses  waa  sent  again, 
and,  on  the  second  refusal,  was  commanded  to  unite 
upon  Ihe  waters  of  the  river,  and  to  turn  thero  and  all 
the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood.  The  miracle  was  (o 
be  wrought  when  Pharaoh  went  forth  in  the  morning 
to  the  river.  Its  general  character  is  very  remaikaU«. 
for  not  cmly  waa  the  water  of  the  Nile  smitten,  bat  all 
the  water,  even  that  in  vessels,  throoghoat  the  couolry. 
The  fish  died,  and  the  river  sunk.  The  Egyptians 
could  not  drink  of  it,  and  digged  aroami  it  for  wsirf. 
This  plague  appears  to  have  lasted  seven  days  f"r  '•'^ 
account  of  it  ends, "  And  seven  days  were  fulfilled,  aOei 
that  the  Lord  had  smitteiythe  river" /vii,  18-9&),aml 
tbe  narratire  qfi^l^(fff;(Aidi0^|e]j@nediatc|y  f<^ 
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Vmtt  M  if  tte  other  bsd  then  cMwd.  Some  ^ffieal^ 
hu  been  oceuioiKd  I7  tbe  menUon  tbit  tbe  Ggyptiww 
AtggeA  fat  wat«r.  but  it  ia  not  stated  that  tbey  so  gained 
what  tbey  smighl,  although  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
<>iiiy  tbe  water  that  was  seen  was  sroitten,  in  order  that 
I'lie  satiuQ  shtmid  not  perish.  It  appears  that  tbe  wa- 
irr,  wlmi  filtered  througb  the  ami  of  the  baiiks,  regained 
its  nlubrity.  Th»  league  WM  doubly  humlliatiiig  to 
the  relipon  of  the  eoontiy,  as  the  Nile  wca  held  sacred, 
is  well  as  aome  kinds  or  its  fish,  not  to  speak  of  the 
rrocadiles,  which  probably  were  destroyed.  It  may 
hare  been  a  marked  reprouf  for  the  cruel  etiict  that  the 
hraelitish  children  should  be  drowned,  and  could  scarce* 
Ir  haTe  failed  to  strike  guilty  consciences  as  aucta, 
though  Pbaianh  does  not  seem  to  have  been  alarmed 
LyiL  HeaawwbatwaaprobaUyanimitUion  wrought 
the  naagidaiw,  wbit  accompanied  him,  aa  if  be  were 
eng^ed  in  aomc  sacred  rites,  perhaps  connected  with 
ibe  worship  of  the  Nile.  Events  having  some  resem- 
Uanec  to  this  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers;  the 
iDust  remarkable  is  related  by  Hanclho,  according  to 
whom  it  was  said  ibat,  in  the  reign  of  Nepliercheree, 
tcTCBtb  king  of  tbe  second  dynasty,  the  Nile  flowed 
mixeri  with  honey  for  deven  riaya.  Some  of  tbe  hia- 
turieal  notice*  of  the  earliest  dynasties  seem  to  be  of 
vptT  duiibtful  authenticity,  and  Manetho  seems  to  treat 
rhis  one  as  a  fable,  or  perhaps  as  a  tradition.  Nephew 
ctiem,  it  must  be  remarked,  reigned  several  hundred 
\vm  befiife  the  Exodus.  Those  who  have  endeavored 
(•>  explain  this  plague  by  natural  causes  have  referred 
in  the  cUangeaof  eokir  to  which  the  Nile  is  subject,  the 
ippeatance  of  the  Red  Sea.  and  tbe  no-called  rain  and 
I'tw  of  Unod  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  last  two  occa- 
MBwd  by  small  fungi  of  very  rapid  growth.  But  such 
ihcorifs  ik>  not  explain  why  the  wonder  happened  at  a 
lime  uf  year  when  tbe  Nile  is  most  clear,  nor  why  it 
killed  the  fish  and  made  the  water  unfit  to  be  drunk. 
These  are  the  really  weighty  points,  rather  than  the 
chsnge  into  blond,  whii^  seems  to  mean  a  change  into 
tbe  ten Ua nee  of  bloud.  Tbe  employment  of  itatural 
Man  in  cflecting  a  miracle  is  equally  seen  in  the  pas- 
Mge  of  tbe  Red  Sea;  but  the  divine  power  is  proved 
In-  tbe  intensifyii^  or  extending  that  means,  and  the 
nppoitnne  occnrrence  of  the  result,  and  its  fitness  for  a 
peat  moral  purpose.    See  N  ilk. 

{%)  Tl>e  Ttngvi'"  <if  Fmffi.—W\ien  seven  days  had 
pawni  after  the  smiting  of  the  river,  Pharaoh  was 
ibrcaumed  with  another  judgment,  and,  on  his  refusing 
Id  kt  the  Israelices  go,  the  second  plague  was  sent. 
Tbe  river  and  all  the  open  waters  of  Eg>'pt  brought 
(nrth  muntlesa  froga,  which  not  only  covered  the  land, 
Vni  filled  the  houses,  even  in  their  driest  parts  and  ves- 
•els  for  the  oremi  and  kneading- 1  roughs  are  specified. 
T)k  magician*  again  had  a  seeming  success  in  their  op- 
poation;  yet  Pharaoh,  whose  very  palaces  were  filled 
I7  tbe  Kp'tilea,  entreated  Moaea  to  pray  that  they  might 
he  removed,  pnmiring  to  let  the  Isrteliles  go;  but,  on 
'he  removal  4>f  the  plague,'again  hardened  his  heart 
(i-ii,  35;  viii,  1-15).  This  must  have  been  an  especially 
frying  jn<^nnent  to  the  £g>'ptians,  as  frogs  were  in- 
doded  aotnng  the  sacred  auimal^  probably  not  among 
tb«e  which  were  reverenced  throughout  Egypt,  like 
the  cat,  but  in  the  second  clasa  of  hM»l  ohjeeto  of  wor- 
rhip,  tike  the  crocodile.    The  frog  was  sacred  to  the 
floddeH  Ilekt,  who  is  represented  with  the  head  of 
Ibis  reptile.    In  hierogIyj>hics  the  frog  signifies  "  very 
tsany,"  "millions,"  doubtless  from  it9  abundance.  In 
<he  present  day  frogs  abound  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  sum- 
Kf  and  autumn  their  loud  and  incessant  croaking  in 
■3  the  watm  of  the  country  gives  some  idea  of  this 
N^ue.   They  are  not,  however,  heard  in  the  spring, 
Mr  it  there  any  recnd,  excepting  tbe  Biblical  one,  of 
>krir  baring  been  injurious  to  the  inhabitants.  It 
«m  be  added  that  the  supposed  cases  of  the  same  kbd 
^ewhere,  quoted  from  ancient  authors,  are  of  very 
t<«Wiil  authenticity.   The  species  of  reptile  which 
»  mlc  tb«  iiMtruoicnt  of  thia  infliction  waa  probaUy 


the  tmall  fiog  of  Egypt  called  1^  tbe  natives  dqfiUi,  tbe 
AmaJ/oMica  of  Seet»n(AeMeN,  11,246,860  sq.).  See 
Fnoo. 

(3.)  The  "  Phgu^  0/ Wc*.— The  acconntof  the  third 
plague  is  not  preceded  by  the  mention  of  any  warning 
to  Pharaoh.  We  read  that  Aaron  was  commanded  ti> 
stretch  out  his  rod  and  smite  the  dust,  which  became, 
aa  the  A.  V.  reads  the  word,  "lice"  in  man  awl  beast. 
The  magicians  again  attempted  opposition ;  but,  failing, 
confessed  that  th«  wonder  was  of  God  (viii,  10-19). 
There  is  much  difficulty  as  to  the  animals  meant  by  the 
term  B3S,  The  Uaaoretie  punctuation  in  ver.  18, 14  is 
CI9,  h'iwilw,  which  would  pndiaUy  make  it  a  cullective 
noun  with  S  formative;  but  tbe  pointing  Dt^  (ver.  18) 
and  the  more  decided  plural  form  D^tX,  ibnmfm,  also  oc- 
cur (ver.  18, 14;  Pit,  cv,  81),  of  which  we  once  0nd  tbe 
aingnlar  '\S  in  IsMiah  (U,  6).  It  ia  therefore  reaaonable 
to  ctaijcctnre  that  the  first  form  should  be  punctuated 
DI9,  aa  the  detbctire  wriUng  of  Cl^ ;  and  it  should 
abo  be  obaerved  Uiat  the  SamariUn  has  C^rs.  The 
Sept.  has  (nrnfcCf  Utd  tbe  Vulg.  mm^iAm,  mosquitopn, 
mentioned  by  Herodotna  (lit  96)  and  Phlh)  {De  ViU 
MoiU,  i,  30,  p.  97,  ed.  Hang.)  as  troublesome  in  Egypc. 
Joaephus,  however,  makes  tbe  Q3S  lice  {Atif.  ii,  14, 8), 
with  which  Bochart  agrees  {Hieroz.  ii,  672  sq.).  The 
etymolof^  is  doubtful,  and  perhaps  the  word  is  Egyp- 
tian. The  narrative  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  which 
is  the  more  probable  of  the  two  renderings,  except, 
indeed,  that  if  it  be  meant  that  exactly  tbe  same  kind 
of  animal  attacked  man  and  beast,  mosquitoes  would 
be  the  more  likely  translation.  In  this  case  the  plague 
doea  not  seem  to  be  espedally  directed  against  the  sa- 
perslitions  of  the  Egyptians;  if,  however,  it  were  of 
lice,  it  would  have  been  most  dinlreroing  to  Ibeir  prieM!>, 
who  were  very  cleanly,  apparently,  like  the  Mnsleinf,  as 
a  religious  duly.  In  the  present  day  both  mosquimes 
and  lice  are  abundant  in  Egypt:  the  latter  may  be 
ardded,  but  there  is  no  escape  from  the  former,  which 
are  so  distressing  an  annoyance  that'  an  increase  of 
them  would  render  life  almost  insupportable  to  beasts 
as  well  as  men.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  some 
species  of  gnat  or  mosquito  is  meant.    See  Lice. 

(4.)  Thf  "I'loffve"  <>f  /Vim, — In  the  case  of  the  fourth 
plague,  an  in  that  of  the  first,  Mnses  was  commanded  to 
meet  Pharaoh  in  the  morning  as  he  came  forth  to  the 
water,  and  to  threaten  him  with  a  Judgment  'J  he  Mill 
refused  to  give  the  laraelites  leave  to  go  and  worship. 
He  was  to  be  punished  by  S'l;,  ai-dh,  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  "swarma  [of  flies],"  "a  swarm  [of  flies],"  or,  in 
tbe  margin,"*  mixture  [of  noisome  beasts]."  These 
creatures  uere  to  cover  the  people,  and  fill  both  the 
bouses  and  the  ground.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we 
read  that  the  land  of  (ioshen,  where  the  Israelites  dwelt, 
was  to  be  exempt  from  the  plague.  So  terrible  was  it 
that  Pharaoh  granted  permission  for  the  laraelites  to 
sacrifice  in  the  land,  which  Uooea  refused  to  do^  as  tbe 
£g>-ptianB  would  stone  bis  people  for  sacrifldiig  Ihrir 
"abomination."  Then  Pharaoh  gave  them  leave  to 
sacrifice  in  the  wilderness,  provided  they  did  not  go 
far;  but  on  the  plague  being  removed  broke  his  agree- 
ment (viii,  20-32).  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
215  is  a  question  of  extreme  difliculty.  The  explniia- 
tton  of  Josephus  nt.  ii,  14, 3),  and  almost  all  the  He- 
brew commentators, is  that  it  means  "a  mixture,"  and 
here  dengnates  a  mixture  of  wild  animals,  in  accordance 
with  the  derivation  from  the  root  3^7,  "he  mixed." 
Similarly,  Jerome  renders  it  omnf  grmt  mtuntmm,  and 
Aquila  wn/ifivcr.  The  Sept.,  however,  and  Philo  (Z>e 
Vila  Mont,  i,  23 ;  ii,  101,  ed.  Mang.)  suppose  it  to  be  a 
dog-fly,  Kvvi'fivia.  The  second  of  these  explanations 
neems  tu  be  a  compromise  between  the  fimt  and  the 
third.  It  is  almost  certain,  from  two  passages  (Kxod. 
viii,  29, 81 ;  Hebrew,  26,  27),  that  a  single  creature  ia 
intended.   If  ao,  what  reaa^||%|^f^e<ia@^g40e 
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Sept.  rendering?  Oedmann  (Ferm.  Sammlungm,  ii, 
150,  ap.  Gesen.  TKaaur,  b.  t.)  propooee  th«  hlaUa  orien- 
talii,  a  kiud  oT  beetle,  instead  of  a  dog-tly ;  but  Ge- 
•enius  objects  that  this  creature  devours  things  rather 
than  stings  men,  whereas  it  is  evident  that  the  animal 
of  this  plague  attacked  or  at  least  annoyed  men,  besides 
apparently  injuring  the  laiid.  From  Fsa.  Uxviii,  45, 
where  we  read,  "  He  sent  the  2^7,  which  devoured 
them,"  it  must  have  been  a  creature  of  devouring  hab- 
its, as  is  observed  by  Kalisch  {Comment,  on  Exod.  p. 
188),  who  supporu  the  theory  that  a  beetle  is  intended. 
Tbe  Egyptian  language  nigbt  tn  hoped  to  give  ns  a 
clew  to  the  rendering  of  the  8^L  and  Pfailo,  la  hie- 
roglyphics a  fly  is  cr/^  and  a  bee  »heb,  or  »k  and 
ilA  being  interchangeable  in  different  dialects;  and  in 
Coptic  these  two  words  are  confounded  in  aaf,  af,  oA, 
haf,  meaning  matai,  api»,  tcaraheevt.  We  can  there- 
fore only  judge  from  the  description  of  the  plague ;  and 
here  Gnenius  seems  to  have  loo  hastily  decided  against 
the  rendering  "beetle,"  since  the  beetle  sometimes  at- 
tacks men.  Yet  modem  experience  does  not  bear  out 
the  idea  that  any  kind  of  beetle  in  injuriona  to  man  in 
Egypt;  bat  there  is  a  kind  of  gadtty  found  in  that 
country  which  sometimes  stings  men,  though  uMially 
attacking  beasts  The  difficulty,  however,  in  the  way 
of  tha  supposition  that  a  stinging  fly  is  meant  is  that 
all  such  fliea  are,  like  this  one,  plagues  to  beasts  rather 
than  men ;  and  if  we  conjecture  that  a  fly  is  intended, 
perhaps  it  ia  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  waa  the 
common  fly,  which  in  the  present  day  is  probably  the 
moat  troublesome  insect  in  Egypt.  That  this  was  a 
more  severe  plague  than  those  preceding  it  appears 
from  its  effect  on  Pharaoh,  rather  than  from  the  men- 
tion of  the  exemption  of  the  lanelite^  for  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  supposed  that  the  earlier  plagues  affected  Ihem. 
As  we  do  not  know  what  creature  is  here  intended,  we 
cannot  say  if  there  were  any  reference  in  this  ease  to 
the  Egyptian  religion.  Those  who  suppose  it  to  have 
been  a  beetle  might  draw  attention  to  the  great  rever- 
ence in  which  that  insect  was  held  among  the  sacred 
animals,  and  the  consequent  distress  that  the  Egyptians 
would  have  felt  at  destroying  it,  even  if  they  did  so 
unintentionally.  As  already  noticed,  no  insect  is  now 
so  troublesome  in  Egypt  as  the  common  fly,  and  this  is 
not  the  case  with  any  kind  ot  beetle,  which  fact,  from 
our  general  conclusions,  will  be  seen  to  favor  the  evi- 
dence for  the  former.  In  tbe  hot  season  tlie  flies  not 
only  cover  the  food  and  drink,  but  they  torment  the 
people  by  settling  on  their  faces,  and  cdprriBlly  round 
their  eyes,  thus  promoting  ophthalmia,    ^>ee  Flv. 

(6.)  Tkt  -IHoffm"  of  the  Murrain  o/ BratU.—P\\A- 
raoh  waa  next  warned  that,  if  he  did  not  let  the  people 
go,  there  should  be  on  the  day  following  "  a  very  griev- 
ous murrain,"  upon  the  horses,  asacs,  camels,  oxen,  and 
sheep  of  Egypt,  whereas  those  of  the  children  of  Israel 
should  not  die.  This  came  to  pass,  and  we  read  that 
"  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died :  but  of  the  cattle  of  the 
children  of  Israel  died  not  one.*'  Yet  Pharaoh  still  con- 
tinued obstinate  (Exod.  ix,  1-7).  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  expression  "all  the  cattle"  cannot  be  nnder- 
stood  to  be  universal,  but  only  general,  for  tbe  narrative 
(if  the  plague  of  hail  shows  that  there  were  still  at  a 
later  time  some  cattle  lefl,  and  that  the  want  of  univer- 
sal terms  in  Hebrew  explains  this  seeming  difficidty. 
The  mention  of  camels  is  important,  since  it  appears  to 
fa%'ur  our  opinion  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Ex<mIu8  was 
a  foreigner,  camels  apparently  not  having  been  kept  bv 
the  Egyptians  of  tbe  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  This 
jiiague  would  have  been  a  heavy  punishment  to  the 
Egyptians  as  falling  opon  their  sacred  animals  of  two 
•if  the  kinds  apecifled,  the  oxen  and  the  sheep;  but  it 
wDuId  have  been  roost  felt  in  the  destruction  of  the 
greatest  part  of  their  useful  beasts.  In  modern  times 
murrain  is  not  an  unfreqiient  viutation  in  Egypt,  and  ia 
supposed  to  precede  the  plague.  A  vvry  severe  mur- 
rain occurred  in  that  comiity  in  1842,  which  lasted  nine 


months,  during  the  latter  half  of  that  year  and  tbe 
spring  of  the  following  one,  and  was  succeeded  hy  the 
plague,  as  had  been  anticipated  (Mr^  Poole,  EiigM- 
woman  w  Egypt,  ii,32;  i,  59, 114).  "'A  very  grievoaa 
murrain,'  fwcibly  reminding  as  of  that  wbtcb  visied 
this  aame  countiy  in  the  days  of  Hoaee,  baa  pievailid 
during  the  last  three  montba"— the  letter  is  (toted  OcL 
18, 1842—"  and  the  already  distressed  peasants  fed  cbe 
calamity  severely,  or  rather  (I  shonld  say)  the  few  wbn 
possess  cattle.  Among  the  rich  men  of  the  conntry 
the  loss  has  been  enormonSL  During  our  voyage  up  the 
Nile,"  in  the  July  preceding, "  we  observed  several  dead 
GOWB  and  buffaloes  lying  in  the  river,  as  I  mentioMd  in 
a  fbnner  letter;  and  some  friends  who  fdknred  ds,  two 
months  after,  saw  many  on  the  banks;  indeed  up  to 
this  time  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  dying  in  even- 
part  of  the  country"  {il»id,  i,  114,  lift).  Tbe  similarity 
of  the  calamity  in  character  is  remaritably  in  contnut 
with  its  difference  in  duration :  the  miraculous  ronmin 
seems  to  have  been  as  sudden  and  neariy  as  Ivief  u 
the  destruction  of  the  first -bom  (though  far  less  teni- 
Ue),  and  to  have  thetefore  produced,  on  oeanag,  ksi 
elfect  than  other  plagues  upon  Pharaoh,  nothing  rt> 
maining  to  be  removed.    See  Mdrrain. 

(6.)  The.  "J'iague"  of  /toif*.— The  next  judgment 
appears  to  have  been  preceded  by  no  warning,  except, 
indeed,  that  when  Moses  publicly  sent  it  abroad  in 
Egypt,  Pharaoh  might  no  doubt  have  repented  at  tbe 
last  moaient.  We  read  that  Moaea  and  Aaron  wm  to 
take  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  Moses  was  to  "qmnkle  it 
toward  tbe  heavens  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh."  Itwu 
to  become  "small  dust"  throughout  ^ypt,a»d  "bea 
boil  breaking  forth  [with]  blains  upon  man  and  npon 
beast."  This  accordingly  came  to  pas&  Tbe  magiciaiu 
now  once  more  seem  to  have  attempted  oppcwition,  fm 
it  ia  related  that  they  "  could  nut  stand  before  Muse* 
because  of  the  boil;  for  Uie  boil  waa  upon  the  magKisiu, 
and  uprai  all  the  Egyptians."  Notwithstanding^  Pha- 
raoh BtiU  refused  to  let  the  Israditea  gn  (E»id,  ix. 
8-12).  This  plague  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
either  an  infliction  of  iwils,  or  a  pestilence  like  ib« 
plague  of  modem  times,  which  is  an  extremely  sevpie 
kind  of  typhus  fever,  accompanied  by  swellings.  See 
Plaouk.  The  former  is,  however,  the  mure  likely  ex- 
planation, since,  if  the  plague  bad  been  of  tbe  Utter 
nature,  it  probably  would  have  been  less  severe  than 
the  ordinary  pestilence  of  Egypt  has  been  in  this  lOtb 
century,  whereas  with  other  plagues  which  can  bt  il- 
lustrated from  the  present  phenomena  of  Egypt  thv 
reverse  is  the  case^  That  this  plague  followed  that  af 
the  murrain  seems,  however,  an  argument  on  the  Mbrr 
side,  and  it  may  be  aaked  whether  it  ia  not  likely  that 
the  great  pestilence  of  the  oountiy,  pnlMbly  knon  in 
antiquity,  would  have  been  one  of  the  ten  idagnes;  bat 
to  this  it  may  be  re|died  that  it  is  more  probable,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  whole  narrative,  that  extraor- 
dinary and  unexpected  wonders  should  be  effected  than 
what  could  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  Egypu  The 
tenth  plague,  moreover,  is  so  much  like  the  great  Egyp- 
tian disease  in  its  suddenness,  that  it  might  ratbn  be 
compared  to  it  if  it  were  not  so  wholly  miraenkMn  in 
every  respect  as  to  be  bevond  the  reach  of  human  in- 
quiry'. The  poMtion  of  the  magtdana  must  be  noticed 
as  indiralive  of  the  gradation  of  the  plagues:  at  lirs 
they  succeeded,  as  we  Bupgtose,  by  deception,  in  imiut- 
ing  what  was  wrought  by  Moses,  then  they  failed,  and 
acknowledged  the  finger  of  God  in  the  wonders  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet,  and  at  last  they  could  not  even  stand 
before  him,  being  themselves  smitten  by  the  plague  be 
was  commissioned  to  send.  The  boil  O'^rnS,  Attk\*\ 
was  a  scab  or  pustule,  which  might  or  might  not  break 
out  into  an  ttlcerous  sore  (Lev.  xiii,  18  sq.).  With  tbii, 
in  one  of  its  worst  forms,  Job  was  afilicted  (ii,  7).  and  by 
this  Hezekiah  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  tbe  grave  {I 
Kings  xx,7;  Isa.  xxxviii,  21J:  it  waa  an  eruption  of  a 
very  painful  kiii^^^^^^(3l3^l|ie^n6  itch-wd 
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m&ng  to  pmduce  a  pennxneat  state  of  fuul  and  wast- 
ing tliaUM.  Oue  specie*  of  it  which  seiMd  upon  the 
krci  umI  kneea,  and  waa  regarded  aa  incimble,  was  pe- 
oiiitf  to  E^pt,  and  was  hence  called  "the  botch  of 
LgTpt*  (Ueut.  xxviii,  27, 85).  In  the  ewe  before  us, 
Uiii  enifitioo  had  a  tendency  to  break  out  into  hrger 
nrdKnjcs  (rsSTdSt,  from  uniucd  913,  to  boil  up,  to 
aertl\,  tad  bccstnc  probably  the  disease  called  elephan- 
iiMi,  a  dUene  a^  to  be  pecnliir  to  Egypt*  ^be 
bbck  kprasyt  *  dtaase  which  also  affects  cattle  nnder 
tbtiuiBeafaiefailrfr»a(Jahn,JraUb)J^I,i,88I  aq.).  It 
vannoKthing  evidently  more  severe  and  deadly  than 
ibc  (ndemic  Nile-fever,  or  eruption  which  visits  ERj-pt 
penndiullr  idioat  the  time  of  the  overflowing  «f  the 
Nile,  iDd  with  which  some  writers  would  identify  it. 
.SteBoiu 

(7.)  n*  "  Plaffue"  of  //oi/.—The  account  of  the  sev- 
nth  plague  is  preceded  by  a  wamin);,  which  Moses 
nm  comnianded  to  deliver  to  Pharaoh,  respecting  the 
terrible  nature  of  the  plagues  that  were  to  ensue  if 
bt  remained  obstinate.  First  uf  all  uf  the  hail  it  is 
tuL  "  Behold,  to-morrow  about  this  time  I  will  cause 
it  [A  nin  a  very  grievous  hail,  such  aa  hath  not  been 
in  Egypt  aoce  tbe  foundation  thereof  even  until  now." 
He  was  then  told  to  collect  his  cattle  and  men  into 
tbeltCT,  for  emytbing  huled  nptm  should  die.  Ac- 
conHngly,  aueh  of  Pharaoh's  seirants  as  **  feared  the 
Lord,"  bnugfat  in  their  servonia  and  cattle  fnim  the 
field.  Wc  read  that  "Moses  stntcbed  forth  hia  nxl 
toward  heaven:  and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail, 
and  the  Sre  ran  along  upon  the  ground."  Thus  man 
and  beast  were  smitten,  aiwl  the  herbs  and  every  tree 
hhkm,  save  in  the  land  uf  liuahen.  Upon  this  Pha- 
raoh acknowledi^ed  his  wickedoeas  and  that  of  his  {ico- 
ple,  and  tbe  rightemiMiess  of  God,  and  promised  if  the 
(dsgue  were  withdrawn  lo  let  the  Israeliies  go.  Then 
Hoaes  went  forth  fmni  the  city,  and  spread  out  his 
hands,  and  tbe  plsgue  ceased,  when  Pharaoh,  supported 
br  his  servants,  again  broke  his  promise  (Exod.  ix,  18- 
35).  Tbe  character  of  this  and  the  following  plagues 
most  be  carefully  examined,  as  the  warning  seems  to 
indicate  an  important  tuniing-poinr.  The  min  caused 
by  the  was  e%-idently  far  greater  than  that  ef^ed 
by  any  of  the  earlier  plagues;  it  destniycd  men,  which 
those  others  seem  not  lo  have  dune,  and  not  only  men, 
bat  beasts  and  the  proihice  of  the  earth.  In  this  case 
Moms,  while  addressing  Pharaoh,  openly  warns  his  ser- 
vanti  bow  to  save  something  from  the  calamity.  Pha- 
taob  fcr  the  first  lime  acknowledges  his  wIckednessL 
We  abo  learn  that  his  people  Joined  with  him  in  the 
Appremon,  and  that  nt  this  time  he  dwelt  in  a  ciiy. 
Hsil  isnow  extremely  rare,  but  not  unknown,  in  Eg>'pt, 
and  it  ii  interesting  that  the  narrative  seems  to  imply 
that  it  wmeiimes  falls  there.  Tbunder-stumis  occur, 
biu.  chough  very  IoikI  and  accompanied  by  rain  and 
wind,  they  rarely  do  serious  injury.  Those  lung  resi- 
dem  in  Egj-pt  do  not  remember  to  hare  beard  while 
there  of  a  petion  stnick  by  lightaing,  nor  of  any  ruin 
excepting  that  of  decayed  bidldings  washed  down  by 
rain.    See  Haiu 

(N,>  Tht  "  Pluffue"  if  luoctuu,  —  Pharaoh  was  now 
thnaieoed  with  a  plairue  of  tocosts,  lo  begin  the  next 
day,  by  which  everi-ihing  the  hail  had  left  was  to  be 
devoured.  This  wa^  to  exceed  any  like  visitations 
that  had  happened  in  the  time  of  the  king's  oncestora. 
At  last  Phuaoh's  tma  servants,  who  had  before  sup- 
IMUd  him,  remonstrated,  for  we  read,  '*  And  Pharaoh's 
wrrsnt*  a^  unto  him.  How  long  shall  this  man  be  a 
nare  onto  ns  1  let  the  men  go,  that  they  may  sen-e  the 
1^  their  God;  kni'west  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is 
■tsMroyed?"  They  suggested  a  compromise  with  Ho- 
■tipnipiwig  that  the  men  should  be  allowed  lo  go 
*ith  him  to  ofl^  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  in  the  wilder- 
while  by  retaining  the  females  they  made  sure  of 
men's  returning  to  their  servitude  Then  Pharaoh 
M  fur  Uooea  and  Aaron,  and  offered  to  let  the  people 


go,  but  refused  when  tbey  requited  that  all  should  go, 
even  with  their  flocks  and  ber^  "  And  Uoses  stretched 
forth  bis  rod  over  tbe  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day,  and 
all  [that]  night;  [and]  when  it  was  morning  the  east 
wind  brought  the  locusts.  And  the  locusts  went  up  over 
all  the  land  of  Egj-pt,  and  rested  in  all  tbe  coasts  of 
Egypt:  very  grievous  [were  they] ;  before  ibem  there 
were  no  such  locusts  as  they,  neither  after  them  shall 
be  such.  For  tbey  covered  the  face  of  tbe  whole  earth, 
so  that  the  land  was  darkened;  and  they  did  eat  every 
herb  of  tbe  land,  and  all  tbe  fhiit  of  tbe  trees  which  tbe 
hail  had  left:  and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing 
in  the  trees,  or  ii  the  herbe  of  the  field,  through  all  the 
land  of  Eygpt."  Then  Pharaoh  hastily  sent  for  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  confessed  bis  sin  against  God  and  the 
Israelites,  and  begged  them  to  forgive  him :  "  Now, 
therefore,  fnrgive,  I  pray  thee,  my  ain  only  this  once, 
and  entreat  the  Lord  your  God  that  he  may  take  away 
from  me  tiiis  death  only."  Moses  accordingly  prayed, 
"  And  the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind,  which 
took  away  the  locusts,  and  cast  them  into  the  Red  Ses ; 
there  remained  not  one  locust  in  all  the  coasts  of  EgypL" 
The  plague  being  removed,  Pharaoh  again  would  not  let 
the  people  go  (x,  1-20).  This  plague  has  not  the  un- 
usual nature  of  the  one  that  preceded  it,  but  it  even  ex- 
ceeds it  in  severity,  and  so  oonipies  its  place  in  the  gra- 
dation of  the  more  terrible  judgments  that  form  tbe 
later  part  of  the  series.  Its  severity  can  be  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  been  in  Egj-pt  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  a  Hight  of  locusts  has  alighted.  In  this 
case  the  plague  was  greater  than  an  ordinary  visitation, 
since  il  extended  over  a  far  wider  space,  rather  than 
because  it  was  more  intense;  for  it  is  inipoauble  to  im- 
agine any  more  complete  destruction  than  that  always 
caused  by  a  swarm  of  locusts.  So  well  did  the  people 
of  Egypt  know  what  these  creatures  effccled,  that  when 
their  coming  was  threatened  Pharaoh's  Eer\'ant8  at  once 
remonstrated.  In  the  present  day  locuste  suddenly  ap- 
pear in  the  cultivated  land, coming  from  the  desert  in  a 
column  of  great  length.  They  dy  rapidly  across  the 
country,  darkening  the  air  with  iheir  compact  ranks, 
which  are  undisturbed  by  tbe  constant  attacks  of  kites, 
crows,  and  vultures,  and  making  a  strange  whining 
sound  like  that  of  fire,  or  many  distant  wheels.  \^'hcra 
they  alight  they  devour  every  green  thing,  even  strip- 
ping the  trees  uf  their  leaves.  Kew&rds  are  oflered  for 
their  destruction,  but  no  labor  can  seriously  reduce  their 
numbers.  Soon  they  continue  their  course,  and  disap- 
pear gradually  in  a  short  time,  leaving  tbe  place  where 
they  have  been  a  desert.  The  following  careful  descrip- 
lion  of  the  effects  of  a  flight  trf'  locusts  is  from  Mr. 
Lane's  manuscript  notes.   He  writes  of  Nubia : 

"Locusts  not  luifreqnenllv  commit  dreadful  havoc  la 
ihl»  cuuntiy.  In  mv  second  vxysfie  np  the  Nile,  wbeu 
before  the  village  of  Bnelin,  a  little  above  Ibrlm,  mnnf 
locusts  pitched  upon  the  boat.  They  were  beantiftilly 
varlcKnted,  jellow  and  bine.  Ill  the  fitllowing  night  a 
pnnihcrl)'  wtud  brought  other  locusts  in  Immense  awanns. 
Next  morning  the  iilr  was  darkened  by  Iheni,  as  hj  a 
heavy  rail  of  ^now :  and  the  rarfitce  uf  the  ground  waa 
thickly  acattered  over  by  those  which  bad  fallen  and  were 
unable  to  rise  again.  Great  nnmbers  cnme  nptiu  snd 
wtthin  the  bonl,  and  alighted  npnn  our  pers()ii><.  lli-y 
were  dllftrent  (rom  those  of  the  preceding  dny,  lief  ug  of  a 
bright  yellow  color,  with  browu  marks.  The  de^olnliaD 
they  made  whs  dreadful,  tu  four  hours  a  fleM  of  yunng 
durrah  [millet)  was  cropped  to  the  ground.  In  another 
Held  of  dnrrah  more  advanced  only  tbe  stalks  were  lefL 
N'lwhere  was  there  space  on  the  eronnd  to  set  the  foot 
without  ireadtug  mi  many.  A  flefd  of  cot  ton -pin  u  is  was 
qnlle  stripped.  Even  tite  acacias  itlnng  the  bnnkii  were 
made  bare,  and  palm-trees  were  atrippra  of  the  fiult  and 
leaves.  Last  night  we  heard  the  creaking  of  the  sikiyebs 
(water-wheel a],  and  the  singing  of  women  driving  the 
c  iwii  which  inmed  them:  to-diiy  not  one  siklyeh  wiis  in 
motlnn,  and  the  women  were  going  abont  howUnit,  end 
vainly  attempting  In  frighten  away  the  locasie.  On  tbe 
precMlng  da;  I  had  preserved  two  of  tbe  more  beanllftal 
Kind  ofthese  creatnrea  with  a  solatton  of  arsenic :  on  the 
next  day  some  of  the  other  locnsis  ate  them  simoxt  en- 
ilrolT,  poisoned  ns  they  were,  nnaeen  by  me  till  they  ha'' 
nearly  finished  their  meal.  On  the  third  day  tbey  we 
less  nameroas.and  gnrfuallj  ««^^^^^ 
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enten  bj  moat  nt  tb«  Bedawln  or  Arnbls,  nnd  hj  some  of 
ttie  NablaiiB.  We  ate  e  few,  drened  lit  ibe  moei  approved 
indimer,  beinj;  stripped  uf  Ibe  wIujib,  aud  bead,  and 
fried  la  butter.  'i'My  bad  a  flavor  vomewhnt  like  tbat  of 
ihc  woodcock,  owing  tn  ibelr  f'fod.  The  Araba  preserve 
Them  as  a  coramnti  article  of  provlelnn  by  parboillnf;  tbem 
In  salt  and  water,  and  theu  dryias  them  lu  tba  ■un." 

The  parallel  pusagea  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel  form  a 
remarkable  oommentary  on  the  deacriplion  of  th«  plagae 
in  Exodoi,  and  a  (ew  must  be  ben  quoted,  for  tbejr  de- 
scribe with  wonderfnl  exactnen  and  vigor  tbe  devasu- 
tiona  of  a  swarm  of  loeaata :  "  Blow  ve  the  trumpet  in 
Zion,  and  aound  an  alarm  in  my  holy  mountain ;  let  all 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  land  tremble :  for  tbe  day  of  the 
Lord  Cometh,  for  [it  ie]  nigh  at  band;  a  day  of  dark* 
neas  and  of  gloomineas,  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  tbick 
darkneaa,  as  the  morning  spread  npon  the  nwaDtaine : 
a  great  people  and  a  stnn]f ;  there  hMb  not  been  ever 
the  like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  after  it,  [even]  to  the 
years  of  many  generations.  A  tire  devouretb  twfore 
them ;  and  behind  them  a  flame  burnetb :  tbe  land  [is] 
as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  tbem  a 
desolate  wiklemeas;  yea,  and  nothing  ^ail  escape  them. 
Tbe  appearance  of  them  [ta]  as  the  appearance  of  horees ; 
and  as  horsemen,  so  shall  they  run.  Like  the  noise  of 
chariota  on  the  tops  of  moantains  shall  they  leap,  like 
the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devonreth  the  stubble, 
as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array.  .  .  .  They  shall 
run  like  mighty  men ;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like 
men  of  war;  and  they  shall  march  every  one  on  his 
ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks.  .  .  .  The 
earth  shall  qnalte  before  tbem ;  tbe  heavens  shall  trem- 
ble :  the  sun  and  the  moon  ahall  be  dark,  and  the  stars 
shall  withdraw  their  shining"  (ii,  7, 10;  see  also  6, 
8,  9, 11-25;  Kev.  ix,  I-I2).  Here,  and  probably  also  in 
the  parallel  passage  ot  Kevelation,  locusts  are  taken  as 
a  type  of  a  destroying  army  or  horde,  since  they  are 
more  terrible  in  the  devasution  they  cause  than  any 
other  creatures.    See  Loci-ST. 

(9.)  We  "/toffiw"  qf  /)«rfcw»ii.— After  the  plague 
ofkMnista  we  read  at  once  of  a  fresh  Judgment:  ''And 
the  Lord  aaid  unto  Hoaes,  Stretch  out  thine  band  to- 
ward heaven,  that  there  may  be  darkness  over  the  land 
of  Egypt,  that  [one]  may  feel  darkness.  And  Moses 
stretched  forth  his  band  toward  heaven ;  and  there  was 
a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  three  days: 
they  saw  not  one  another,  neither  rose  any  from  his 
place  for  three  days:  but  all  the  children  of  Israel  had 
light  in  their  dwellings."  Pharaoh  then  gave  the  t»- 
raelttea  leave  to  go  If  only  they  left  their  cattle;  bot 
when  Hoses  required  tbat  they  should  take  these  also, 
be  again  rcfusetl  (Exod.  x,  2l-:i9).  The  expression  we 
have  rendered  "that  [one]  may  feel  darkness,"  accord- 
ing to  the  A.  y.  in  the  margin,  where  in  the  text  the 
freer  translation  **  darkness  [which]  may  be  felt"  ia 
given,  has  occasioned  much  difficulty,  Tbe  Sept.  and 
Viilg.  give  this  rendering,  and  tbe  modems  generally 
fulktw  them.  U  baa  been  proposed  to  read  *'  and  they 
shall  grope  in  darkneaa,"  by  a  slight  change  of  render- 
ing, and  the  suppoeition  that  the  particle  S  is  under- 
stood (Kaltscb,  Comwunt,  on  Krod,  p.  171),  It  is  unrea- 
sonable to  argue  that  the  forcible  words  of  the  A.  V.  are 
too  strong  fur  Shemitic  phraseology.  The  difficulty  is, 
however,  rather  to  be  solved  by  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  plague.  It  has  been  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  simikm  and  the  hot  wind  of  the  khamsin. 
The  funner  is  a  sandstorm  which  occurs  in  the  desert, 
seldom  lasting,  acconling  to  Hr,  Lane,  more  than  a 
iiuarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  (iVod,  K;/,hih  ad, 
[K  2);  but  for  the  time  often  causing  the  darkness  of 
twilit;ht,  and  afTeciing  man  and  beast.  Mra.  Foole,  on 
Mr.  Lane's  authority,  bos  described  tbe  umAm  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  'simfim,'  which  la  a  very  violent,  bot,  and  b1> 
moat  snSiicatins  wind.  Is  of  more  rare  occurrence  thau 
tbe  khamstn  winds,  nud  nf  shorter  duration;  Its  cnn- 
tlnnnnce  being  more  brief  In  proportion  tn  the  Intensity 
•>f  its  parchlnz  beat  and  the  Impetuosity  of  Its  course. 
Ita  direction  u  generallj  from  too  south-east,  or  aonth- 


soutb-^ut.  It  la  commonly  preceded  by  a  fearftil  catah 
As  It  approacbeo,  tbe  atmovpbere  asfumee  a  yellowiih 
hue,  tinged  witfa  red ;  tbe  son  appears  of  a  dMp  bloud 
color,  aud  gradnally  becomes  quite  concealed  betim  tbe 
hot  blast  is  felt  lu  its  full  violence.  Tbe  saud  and  doft 
raised  by  tbe  wind  add  to  the  ifloora.  and  liicreaM  tbe 
painful  elTecta  of  the  heat  and  mrity  of  tbe  air.  Kesplnt- 
tioD  becomes  oueasv,  perspiration  seems  to  Im  enilrel; 
stopped;  tbe  tongue  is  dry,  the  nkin  parched,  and  a  prick- 
lug  sensation  is  experienced,  as  if  cansed  by  electric 
sparka.  It  ia  immetimeB  UnpoeslBle  Ktr  a  per«oii  to 
muin  erect,  ou  ncconnt  of  the  force  of  ibe  wind;  and  the 
sand  aud  dust  oblige  all  who  are  exposed  to  It  to  keep 
tbeir  eyes  closed.  It  Is,  however,  most  dietreMing  wben 
it  overtakes  tmvellers  lu  tbe  desert.  My  brother  eDGogo- 
tered  at  KDs,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  sImQro  wbicb  was  said 
to  be  one  of  ihe  must  vtulent  ever  witneraed.  It  lasted 
iesa  than  half  an  bonr,  and  a  very  violent  simQm  seUhiai 
continues  longer.  My  brother  Is  of  opinion  that,  altbuogli 
it  la  extremely  distressing.  It  can  never  prove  fatal,  oo- 
less  to  persons  already  brougbt  almost  to  tbe  point  <K 
death  by  disease,  faUgne,  thirst,  or  some  other  cson. 
Tbe  poor  camel  seems  to  suffer  from  it  eqnnlly  with  hi« 
master:  and  will  oflen  He  down  wltb  his  back  to  lbs 
wind,  close  bis  eyes,  stretch  out  his  loni  neck  upon  lh« 
ground,  aud  so  remain  until  tbe  storm  has  passed  over" 
XBnptinhteoman  in  Bffi/pt.  1,  M,  9T). 

The  hot  wind  of  the  khamsin  usually  blows  for  thrte 
days  aitd  nights,  and  carries  so  much  sand  with  it  that 
it  produces  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  fog.  It  thus 
resembles  the  aimAm,  though  far  leas  powerful  and  far 
less  distreaaing  in  ita  effects.  It  is  not  known  to  csiae 
actual  darkneaa;  at  least  residents  io  Egypt  menlion 
no  example  either  tm  expoiencp  or  beaniqr  cridtMa^ 
By  a  confumon  of  the  simfim  and  the  khamsin  wind  it 
has  even  been  supposed  tbat  a  simfim  in  iu  utmiNt 
violence  usually  lasts  three  days  (Kalisch,  Cowmeat. 
on  Exod.  p.  170),  but  this  is  an  error.  The  plague 
may,  however,  have  been  an  extremely  severe  aod- 
storm,  miraculous  in  it*  viidracc  and  its  dnration,  fcr 
the  length  of  three  days  does  not  ntnke  it  natural,  siaes 
the  severe  storms  are  always  very  brief.  Perhaps  lbs 
three  days  was  the  limit,  as  about  the  longest  period  tbat 
the  peofde  could  exist  without  leaving  their  houses.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  this  plague  rather  cauaed  a  n- 
pentatural  terror  than  actual  suffering  and  loss,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  certain.  The  impossibility  of  movnv 
about,  and  tbe  natural  fear  of  darkness  wbicb  aflvcu 
beasts  and  birds  aa  well  as  men,  aa  in  a  totid  eclipse, 
would  have  caused  suffering;  and  if  Ihe  plague  wcfe  a 
sandstorm  of  unequalled  severity,  it  would  hare  pm- 
duced  the  conditions  of  fever  by  its  parching  heat,  b^ 
sides  causing  much  dislress  of  other  kinds.  An  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  wholly  supematuial  character  of 
this  plague  is  its  preceding  the  lost  judgment  of  all,  tbe 
death  of  tbe  flrst-bom,  as  if  it  were  a  terrible  fcmliHl- 
owing  of  that  great  calamity.    See  SimGh, 

(10.)  The  Dtalh  of  Ike  /Vrsf-ftont.— Befwe  the  tenth 
plague  Iklosra  went  to  warn  Pharaoh :  "And  Mosta 
said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  About  midnight  will  I  go 
out  into  the  midst  of  Egypt:  and  all  the  first-bom  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  first- boni  of  Pha- 
raoh that  sitteih  upon  his  throne,  even  onto  the  fint- 
bom  of  the  maidservant  that  [is]  behind  the  milli  and 
all  the  first-bom  of  beasts.  And  there  shall  be  a  gnat 
cry  throughout  all  the  land  of  Eg>-pt,  such  as  there  was 
none  like  it,  nor  shall  he  like  it  any  more."  He  then 
foretold  tbat  Pharaoh's  ser\'anu  would  pray  him  to  go 
forth.  Positive  aa  is  this  declaration,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  conditional  warning,  for  we  read,  "And  he  went 
out  from  Pharaoh  in  heat  of  anger,"  and  it  is  added 
that  God  said  that  Pharaoh  woidd  not  hearken  to  He- 
see,  and  that  the  king  of  Egypt  still  refused  to  let  lasel 
go  (Exod.  xi,  4, 10).  The  Passover  was  then  instituted, 
aud  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  sprinkled  with  tbe  bkwd 
of  the  victims.  The  flrst-bom  of  (lie  Egyptians  were 
smitten  at  midnight,  as  Moses  had  forewarned  Phannh, 
"And  Pharaoh  row  up  in  Ihe  night,  be,  and  all  his  sn> 
vants,  and  all  the  Egyptians;  and  there  was  a  great 
cryin  Egypt;  for  [there  was]  not  a  bouse  where  flbeie 
was]  not  one  dead**  (xii,  30).  The  cleariy  miracukMs 
nature  of  this  pUgue,  in  its  severity,  its  &lling  npun 
man  and  beast,  and  the  Btn|^iii&^ut  oflthe  fiiM-lim 
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pou  it  wboUy  beyond  comparuon  with  any  natoral  pei- 
■kMa^erea  tbe  eenreit  nawded  in  history,  whether  of 
ibt  peculiar  li^pdan  pUgue,  or  other  like  eiudemica. 
Tbe  Bible  affurda  a  parallel  in  the  MDiting  of  Sennacb- 
Cfib'i  array,  and  still  more  cloeely  in  some  of  the  pun- 
iibmniU  uf  murmurera  in  the  wildemeaa.  The  pre- 
nOinn  custoDu  of  Egypt  furnish  a  curious  illuBtra> 
UM  flf  the  narrative  of  Uiis  plague.  It  u  well  known 
that  many  aaeteDt  EgypUan  euMonu  are  yet  observed. 
AiBODg  tbese  one  of  the  moat  promincDt  ia  the  wailing 
(br  tbe  iltad  by  tbe  women  of  the  household,  as  well  as 
tboK  hired  to  mourn.  It  was  tbos  in  the  great  cholera 
of  1848  at  Cainib  This  pestilence,  as  we  all  know,  fVe- 
quetiUy  fwUuwa  the  course  of  rivers.  Tbus,  on  that  oc- 
csBOD,  it  ascended  the  Mile,  and  showed  itself  in  great 
■tmigth  at  BuUk,  the  port  of  Cain^  distant  from  the 
dty  aboat  a  mile  mid  a  half  lo  the  westward.  For  some 
days  it  did  not  traverse  this  spm.  Every  evening  at 
maun  it  is  the  custom  to  go  op  to  the  terrace  on  tbe 
nwf  of  the  house.  There,  in  that  calm,  still  time,  might 
be  heard  each  night  the  wail  of  tbe  women  of  BuUk 
ttr  thdr  dead  bume  along  in  a  great  wave  uf  sound  a 
dktaiice  of  two  miles,  tbe  lamentation  of  a  city  stricken 
with  pestilence.  So,  when  the  fiiat-bom  were  smitten, 
"ihera  was  a  great  cry  in  EgypU"   See  FiHST-Boiur. 

Tbe  history  of  the  ten  plagues  strictly  ends  with  the 
iWath  of  tbe  first-bom.  Tbe  pumiit  and  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  are  didcuased  elsewhere.  See  Sbi>  Sba, 
Pasuck  or.  Here  it  ia  only  necessary  to  notice  that 
with  the  event  last  mentioned  the  reciul  of  the  won- 
<lert  wriHigbt  in  fgypt  concludes,  and  the  history  of 
Irnel  as  a  separate  peopte  begins.   See  Exodb, 

IL  (knrral  ComMideraiuma, — Having  examined  the 
nnuire  of  the  ten  plagues  in  detail,  we  can  now  speak 
of  tbeir  character  and  relations  as  a  whole, 

1.  UiraeulovM  yatore  of  the  Inflicliims.  —  In  the 
iburc  account  we  have  constantly  kept  in  view  the  ar- 
RuoKnts  of  those  who  bold  that  the  plagues  were  not 
ouraeulous,  and,  while  fully  admitting  all  the  illustra- 
tion  that  the  phy«cal  bistoiy  of  Egypt  has  afltHrded  us, 
both  in  onr  own  obaervatioa  and  the  observation  of 
Mbers,  we  have  found  no  reason  fix  tbe  naturalistic 
new  in  a  single  inaunce,  while  in  many  instances  tbe 
Uliotrsliuns  from  kuuwii  phenomena  have  been  so  dif- 
rnent  ss  to  bring  out  the  miraculous  element  in  tbe 
ninraiire  with  tbe  greatest  force,  and  iu  every  case  that 
dcfltent  has  been  neoessaiy,  uidess  the  nanaiive  be  de- 
prived of  iu  righu  as  historical  evidence.  Yet  more, 
v«  bare  fmuid  that  the  advocates  of  a  naturalistic  ex- 
(■Isaation  have  been  forced  by  their  bias  into  a  distor- 
tion and  exaggeration  of  natural  phenomena  in  their 
(tuleavur  to  tiiid  in  ihem  an  explsiiatiun  of  tbe  n  onders 
Kcotdei)  in  tbe  Bible.  As  miraculous  the  historian  ob- 
riouily  intends  us  to  regard  tbem,  and  they  are  else- 
where spoken  of  OS  tbe  "wonders"  (O^rcllS)  which 
(roJ  wrmigbt  in  the  laud  of  Ham  (Psa.  cv,  27),  as  his 
miTKjles  (STIKiua)  in  Egypt  (cvi,  7),  aa  his  signs 
and  pt«di(;ieH  (O^rSlSI  P'^rM)  which  he  sent  into  the 
miiltt  of  Egypt  (cxxxv,  9),  etc  It  ts  only  under  this 
aspect  that  we  can  accept  tbe  narrative  as  historical. 
It  b  true  that  many  of  tbem  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
MOM  kind  with  phenomena  natural  to  the  country ;  but 
tbis  cannot  be  said  of  all  of  tbem ;  and  in  the  case  of 
ibuM  uf  which  it  van  be  sud,  tbe  presence  of  tbe  super- 
utuTsl  is  seen  not  only  in  tbe  unparalle1e<l  degree  to 
«bich  the  indiction  reached,  but  still  more  in  the  oom- 
\int  curomaud  which  was  exercised  by  Moses  as  the 
*^tenl  uf  Jcbnvah  over  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
natsikm.  The  exemption  of  tbe  Israelites  from  the 
metal  ealanity  ia  also  clearly  amgned  to  the  miracu- 
baa.  Tbe  only  alternative  therefore,  allowed  to  us  is 
to  irject  the  whole  narrative  aa  mythic,  f>r  to  accept  it 
■  nirhiukins.  The  attempts  made  by  Eichhom  and 
iW  older  rationalists  to  give  natural  explanations  of 
Aae  plagues,  only  exhibit  the  de)iliirslile  expedients 
Mahich  au  uiiauuud  byitotlie^  may  ci)mi>cl  able  men . 


to  resort.  They  were  evidently  nearly  all  miraculous 
in  time  of  occurrence  and  degree  rather  than  essentially, 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  God  generally  em- 
ploys natural  means  in  producing  miracolouB  dfects. 
They  seem  to  have  been  sent  as  a  aeries  of  warnings, 
each  being  somewhat  more  severe  than  its  predecesaor, 
to  which  we  see  an  analogy  in  the  warnings  which  tbe 
providential  government  of  tbe  world  often  puts  before 
the  unner.  The  first  {riague  corrupted  the  aweet  water 
dr  tbe  Kile  and  alew  the  fish.  The  second  filled  the 
land  with  frogs,  which  corrupted  the  whole  country. 
Tbe  third  covered  man  and  beast  with  vermin  or  other 
annoying  insects.  The  fourth  was  of  the  same  kind, 
and  probably  a  yet  severer  judgment.  With  the  fifth 
pUgue,  tbe  murrain  uf  beasts,  a  loss  of  property  began. 
Tbe  sixth,  the  plague  of  boils,  was  worse  than  the  ear^ 
lier  plagues  that  had  afR«ted  man  and  beast.  The  sev- 
enth plague,  that  of  hail,  exceeded  those  that  went  be- 
fore it,  since  it  destroyed  everything  in  the  field,  man 
and  beast  and  herb.  The  eiglith  plague  was  evidently 
still  more  grievous^  since  the  devastation  by  locusts 
must  have  been  far  more  thorough  than  that  by  the 
hail,  and  since  at  tbnt  time  no  greater  calamity  uf  tbe 
kind  could  have  happened  than  tbe  destruction  of  all 
remaining  vegetable  fuod.  Tbe  ninth  plagne  we  do 
not  aalBciently  understand  to  be  sure  that  it  exceeded 
this  in  actual  injury,  but  it  is  clear  from  tbe  narrative 
that  it  must  have  cauAed  great  terror.  Tbe  last  plague 
is  the  only  one  that  was  general  in  the  destruction  of 
human  life,  for  the  effects  of  the  hail  cannot  have  been 
comparable  to  those  it  producetl,  and  it  completes  tbe 
climax,  unless  indeed  it  be  held  that  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sut  was  tbe  crowning  point  of  tbe  whole  series  of 
wonders,  rather  than  a  separate  miracle.  In  this  case 
its  magnitude,  aa  publicly  destroying  tbe  king  and  his 
whole  army,  might  even  surpass  that  of  the  tenth 
plague. 

2.  Thtir  fTutnrical  Charat^er, — These  events,  though 
supernatural,  all  find  a  foundation  in  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  Egypt,  and  stand  in  close  connection  with 
ordinary  occurrences  Hence  the  rationalist  Buhlen 
says  that  "  Hoses,  in  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
self-deception,  was  at  least  obliged  to  express  himself 
in  the  mildest  manner  possible  among  his  contempo- 
raries, who  were  so  well  acquainted  with  Egypt,  if  be 
wished  to  make  the  commonly  ul»en'ed  natural  phe- 
nomena avail  as  miracles."  To  this  remark  Hen^ten- 
berg  replies  (^Jgipf  owf  the  Booh  of  Mokm,  in  English, 
Edinb.  1851): 

"Bnt  It  is  perfectly  cl en r  that  theK  occurrences,  as  tbef 
nre  reliiied,  iT'itwlihstanding  their  rimndiiiiou  iu  nature, 
nlwiiya  miiinTiilned  iheir  chnrncter  na  mlricle*^  anil  con- 
seqneiitly  nre  siiSlcient  tn  prove  whnt  they  are  Intended 
to  orove,  and  lo  scconiplli-h  whnt  the;  did  accoinptlrh. 
Indeed,  the  niniamil  fon-e  iu  wlilch  the  cummnii  exhibi- 
tions or  nature  here  mHiilfent  theme«]ve?,  and  eei>eciidty 
their  rajiid  aticcer'i'tnii,  while  at  oiher  tiniee  milj  h  stngle 
one  exhiliils  itrelf  with  unusual  incensKy— if  we  at  Ihe 
same  time  consider  these  evenia  iu  conuectlou  with  Ihe 
clinnjfiii;:;  cntii'e  of  them,  luid  atM>  take  Into  accnuul  ihe 
exemplloii  of  Lhe  land  of  Ooshen— l)ring  lis  to  the  limits 
of  Ihe  niirnciilons;  for  Ihe  irnitHiiion  to  ihe  mimcnl'Ui*  Is 
reucherl  throtiirh  the  exiraorrtiunry  In  lis  hljihesi  snida* 
tion.  Bill  we  are  broudht  Into  lhe  aphere  of  lhe  nitrncu- 
loti*  ItKir,  by  the  clrramslance  ilini  Ihe^e  Things  nre  In- 
troilitced  and  perfornieil  by  Moner,  ibiit  ttiey  ceiice  iil  hla 
reqnext,  and  n  part  of  them  ni  a  lime  dzeil  npnu  hy  Pha- 
raoh htmwif  (lixod.vili.n  aq.).  Hence  the  connection  with 
niiinval  phenomena  can  be  mnile  to  iivnll  againi>i  Ihe  Pen- 
tiiieiich  only  when,  hpy-)nd  the  urei-eut  nnrnitlve, 

we  limit  wnai  in  It  can  be  explained  uy  the  namriil  oc- 
currences or  B;:'ypl,  and  e»tiiblish  the  preiinmiitlon  ihnC 
Ihe  retnnlniler  beloni^s  tn  flction.  But  this  aHHumpiiou 
WDttta  iill  foniirlKrioii.  The  sn|«niiuni-i)l  prcaenia  ffcit- 
erally.  In  the  Scrlplnre*,  no  violent  opposition  en  the  iiiit- 
nnd,  but  rather  nniies  In  ti  friendly  iilllntice  with  it.  Thlx 
folliiwa  IVom  lhe  mori  liitininie  reliiiion  Iu  which  nalurnl 
evenia  aliin  ntand  lo  Ood.  The  endeiivor  to  isolate  lhe 
mirncnioos  can  iilil  only  Irapletv.  Bni  there  waa  here  n 
parilcnlor  renaoii  also  for  nulling  ihe  I'litM-riiiitnral  »•> 
eUirv'y  na  pii«f>|iiln  with  ihe  natural,  Tbe  ol'Ji-ci  to  whlcli 
all  nf  there  occurrences  were  dlreu  e;!,  ntc.irdliiL'  ii>  Bsi'd. 
viil.  20,  U09  to  allow  thHi  Jehovah  la  L'lrd  in  the  niiilt-t 
of  the  land.  Well-cronnded  pi'oof  of  thi'  could  not  h»ve 
becu  produced  by  bringing  snddeuly  upwu  £i;ypt  a  eav 
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eesrioR  of  ttnitige  terror*.  From  then  U  woald  AUI7 1 
h«ve  followed  that  J«borah  had  received  a  momeutRrr 
■ud  exterDiil  power  over  Btfjpt.  On  the  coutmrji  Ifthnr ! 
animal  return  were  placed  under  the  immediate  control 
of  Jobovab,  It  would  be  appropriately  shown  that  be  was 
Olid  in  the  nildx  of  the  land,  and  the  doom  of  the  false 
gode  which  bad  been  placed  m  bia  atead  would  ^1  forth, 
niid  they  wuDid  be  eiitlrelj  driven  uQt  of  the  JanadlcUou 
wblcb  was  considered  as  oelongtnt;  to  ibem." 

8nme  objecion  have  affected  to  throw  ducredtt  upon 
the  Mosaic  narrati%'e  by  remarking  that  no  traces  of 
any  allusion  to  these  plagues  of  the  Egyptians  are  dis- 
coverable upon  the  mouuroenta  of  that  country.  To 
this  the  reply  is  easy.  The  monuments  in  question 
were  reared  under  the  superliitendeDoe  of  the  heathen 
priesthood,  and  miradee  such  as  these  were  loo  hum- 
bitng  to  their  pride,  atid  too  destructive  of  their  influ- 
ence with  the  people,  to  render  it  likely  that  they  would  ' 
allow  chem  to  be  recorded  in  any  manner.  Victories, 
triumphs,  religiuus  processions,  and  whatever  was  cal- 
culate to  exalt  the  gods  and  kings  in  the  minds  of  the 
peo)ile,  were  the  only  aul^ecu  permitted  to  be  sculpt- 
ured on  the  walls  of  the  temides;  and  the  usages  of 
domestic  life  furnish  the  subjects  of  the  paintings  of  the 
tombs,  lu  the  examination  we  have  made  it  will  have 
l>c«n  Heen  that  the  Biblical  narrative  has  beeu  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  Egypt  and  the  mau- 
aera  of  the  inhatHtanls,  and  that,  throughout,  its  accu- 
racy in  minute  particulars  has  been  remarkably  shown, 
to  I  degree  that  is  suflident  of  itaelf  to  prove  its  his- 
torical truth.  This  in  a  narrative  of  wonders  is  of  no 
small  importance.    See  Musks. 

3,  The  Egyptian  CounterJ&i/s.  —  Of  the  deeds  per- 
formed by  Moses  some  were  imitaietl  by  the  magicians 
of  the  Pharaoh.  To  account  for  this,  various  hy|>oth- 
eses  have  been  resorted  to,  I.  It  has  been  snpiMised 
I  hat  they  were  enabled  to  do  this  by  diabolic  aid.  But 
this  assumes  the  position  that  men  can  enter  iuto  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  evil  apirits  so  as  to  receive  their 
aid— a  position  which  haa  never  been  proved,  U)d  con- 
se(|uenily  cannot  be  legitlmttely  Msumcd  to  exphiin 
on  actual  phenomenon.  This  hypothesis  assumes  also 
that  evil  spirits  can  work  miracles,  a  position  no  less 
gratuitous  and  improbable.  2.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  the  magicians  were  aided  by  God  to  do  what  they 
did ;  that  they  were  instruments  in  bis  band,  as  was 
the  wiich  wbo  raised  Samuel,  and  were  therefore  as  1 
much  surprised  at  their  own  success  as  she  was:  and 
that  God  thus  employed  them  probably  to  show  in  the  | 
most  decisive  manner  that  the  agency  at  work  was  his, ' 
and  that  it  was  just  as  he  gave  the  power  or  withheld 
it  that  the  miracle  was  performed.  For  this  hypothe- 
sis there  is  much  to  be  said.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
open  to  objectinu,  for— (1)  While  Hoses  distinctly  asserts 
that  it  was  by  divine  power  that  be  and  Aaron  wntnght, 
he  never  bints,  even  in  the  most  dbtant  way,  that  it 
was  by  this  that  the  magicians  suoceedetl  in  their  at- 
tempts; and  (2)  It  is  expressly  said,  on  the  conUan-, 
that  what  they  did  they  did  by  means  of  their  "en- 
chantments." The  word  here  used  (unb)  means  a 
secret  art — hence  magical  arts,  enchantments;  and  may 
be  properly  used  to  designate  the  covert  tricks  or  jug- 
gling artifices  by  which  practicers  of  legerdemain  im- 
pose upon  others.  This  leads  to  the  3d  hyimthesis, 
which  is  that  the  achievements  of  the  magicians  were 
merely  clever  tricks  by  which  they  imposed  upon  the 
people,  and  tended  to  confirm  the  Pharaoh  in  his  ob- 
duracy. This  hypothesis  has  in  it^  favor  the  fact  that 
(he  magicians  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  East  generally,  have 
always,  down  to  our  own  day,  possessed  an  uniurallelcil 
and  almost  incredible  dexterity  in  aniUcial  magic  (see 
Lane,  Modem  EgyptUms,  p.  352  sq.).  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  also,  that  in  the  cases  before  us  these  magi- 
cians were  allowed  lime  to  prepare  themselves,  and  to 
go  through  those  introductory  procemn  by  means  of 
which  jugglers  mainly  succeed  in  cheating  the  behold- 
ers ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view  that 
thi^  performed  before  witoeaaes  who  were  ioierottcd  in 


I  believing  in  their  success.  Above  all,  in  the  three  Ints 
{ in  which  they  succeeded,  there  was  really  nothing  but 
what  the  jugglers  of  the  present  day  could  easily  da. 
The  jugglers  of  India  will,  for  a  few  pence,  do  tridu 
with  serpents  far  more  wonderful  than  making  them 
rigid  so  as  to  resemble  staves;  and  any  juggler  cnnU 
make  water  in  a  basin  or  a  tank  resemble  Uood,  or, 
when  the  country  was  alieady  swonsing  with  fnig^ 
could  cover  mm»  place  that  had  been  cleared  fa  thf 
purpose  with  these  rqitiles,  as  if  be  had  suddenly  pm- 
duced  them.  The  performancea  of  these  magidaia  art 
really  below  par  as  compared  with  those  wbteh  oiay  bt 
witnessed  in  the  room  of  any  travelling  conjurer  tmoag 
ourselves.  Let  it  be  noted,  also,  that  tbey  failed  as  toon 
as  they  were  required  to  perform  the  miracle  on  the 
instant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plague  of  lice,  for  their  at- 
tempts to  imitate  which  no  time  was  allowed;  aodai 
a  consequence  of  this  it  is  emphatically  said,  "tber 
could  not."  When  to  all  this  it  is  added  that  they  wm 
impotent  not  only  to  remove  the  inflicdon,  but  even  to 
exempt  themselves  from  it,  there  seems  abundant  tea- 
son  for  concluding  that  these  magicians  atuincd  to 
nothing  beyond  the  perfonnance  of  a  few  successful 
tricks  (Scot^  Coi^pvgatiimal  Ltcturt,  p.  210-226;  Wstd- 
law,  0»  Jiiraeltt,  p.  281  sq.).   See  jANna  asd  Jam- 

BHE8. 

4.  Tie  Dengn  of  lAete  InJIicHonM. — This  is  b  mest 
im|>orunt  inquiry.  That  their  ultimate  object  was  tht 
effecting  of  the  liberation  of  the  Israelites  from  tbor 
cniel  bondage  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  narrative:  bei 
wil  h  this  there  may  have  beeu,  and  paobably  were,  other 
ends  contemplated.  We  may  suppose — 1.  That  Uod 
deugned  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  U«*« 
himself,  tending  to  edncate  and  discipline  bim  for  the 
great  work  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter— the  con- 
duct and  rule  of  the  people  during  their  jtasssge  throagb 
the  wilderness.  For  such  a  task  great  fortitude  sdiI 
implicit  confidence  in  the  power  and  majesty  of  Jeho- 
vah were  required ;  and  as  Moses,  timid  at  fifst,  awl 
ready  to  retire  on  the  first  rebuff,  gradually  acqaifHt 
courage  aud  determination  as  the  manlTestaiiuas  of 
tiod's  power  in  the  chastisements  inflided  on  the  Pka- 
raoh  and  bis  land  proceeded,  it  is  ver^-  probable  that 
the  series  of  infiictiona  of  which  be  was  the  iustmiMni 
were  designed  to  conArm  him  in  faith,  obedience,  snd 
confidence,  and  so  lit  him  for  his  great  work.  S.  We 
I  may  suppose  that  a  salutaty  effect  was  intended  to  be 
!  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Isradites,  the  mass  of 
whom  had,  under  their  long  protracted  debasement,  saak 
low  in  religious  and  intellectual  life.  The  mar^looi 
manner  in  which  God  interposed  for  their  deliveranct^ 
and  the  mighty  power  by  which  be  bnnight  then 
forth,  could  not  but  arouse  them  to  thought,  and  de- 
vate  and  quicken  their  religious  emotions.  3.  It  sfK 
pears  that  a  salutary'  religious  effect  was  produced  00 
many  of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  as  u  evidenced  bj 
the  multitudes  who  nailed  tbemselves,to  the  IsraelitM 
when  they  made  their  escape;  and  also  on  the  tux- 
rounding  nations,  as  is  attested  by  Jethro,  the  faibet- 
in-law  of  Moses  (Exod.  xviii,  10,  11).  We  may  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  this  also  was  part  of  the  Attiff^ 
of  these  inflictions,  eqwcially  as  we  find  God  expmslT 
declaring  to  Moses  that  these  judgments  were  intended 
to  make  the  Egyptians  know  that  he  was  God  (vii,  5). 
4.  But  these  ends  wore  induded  in  the  great  end  of 
demonstrating  the  vanity  of  those  idols  in  which  the 
Egyptians  trusted.  "  Against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt,* 
said  the  Lord  to  Moses,  "I  will  execute  judgment:  I 
am  Jehovah"  (xii,  12).  On  theee  idols  God  would 
pour  contempt ;  and  in  connection  with  this  it  is  no- 
ticeable that  nearly  every  miracle  performed  by  Uoset 
had  relation  to  some  object  of  ididatrous  worship 
among  tlic  Egyptians.  The  devouring  of  the  serpenu 
by  the  serpent  into  which  the  rod  of  Moses  had  been 
turned  was  directed  against  the  serpent  -  worship  of 
Kgypt ;  the  turning  of  the  water  into  blood  nos  an  ss- 
saiUt  ou  their  sacred  river  Uio  Nih;  tin  nbgue  of  ib« 
Digitized  by  VjOOQit 
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frugi,  the  gnits,  the  flies  or  scarabei,  all  tcndetl  to  bring 
ul)j«m  of  idoUtroiu  worship  among  the  Egyptians  into 
cooiempt;  the  murraio  on  the  cattle  was  directed 
■gaiiM  their  Apit-worsbip ;  the  plagiie  of  boils,  brought 
OB  by  the  casting  of  ashes  from  the  alur  into  the  air,  a 
flu  wlueb  thtfy  foUowed  to  vnit  evil,  showed  how  Uod 
raold  reverse  their  oRteiw,  and  make  what  they  used 
fit  gnod  to  turn  to  ertl ;  the  hail  and  stonn  plague  was 
liincud  againtt  their  worship  of  the  elements,  or  of 
deities  Mpposed  to  preside  over  them ;  the  plague  of 
kmuu  showed  that  this  great  scourge  which  they  were 
accosiumcd  to  trace  to  the  wrath  tHT  their  deities  was 
cntiidy  in  the  power  of  Jebovah ;  the  plague  of  dark- 
ness poured  contempt  on  their  worship  of  the  eon-god ; 
and  the  death  of  the  first-born  wound  up  this  terrible 
setics  by  showing  that  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  alone 
VM  the  life  of  all  his  iireaturea.  A  mighty  and  mem- 
onbte  lesson  was  thus  read  out  before  both  Egyptians 
and  Israelites,  which  could  not  but  have  its  effect  in 
wfakcoiog  among  the  former  the  attachment  of  many 
to  tbtii  idols,  and  confirming  the  latter  in  their  levei^ 
can  for  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  God.  5.  The  grad- 
oal  increase  in  Mverity  and  frequent  remission  ^  the 
plagues  are  perhaps  the  best  key  to  their  meaning  as 
to  the  king  Egypt  himself.  They  seem  to  have  been 
sei)i  u  warnings  to  the  oppressor,  to  afford  him  a  means 
of  Meing  (iikI's  will  and  an  opportunity  of  repenting 
bdbre  K^ypt  was  mined.  It  is  true  that  the  hanlcn- 
ing  of  I'haranh'a  heart  is  a  mystery  which  St.  Paul 
leaves  nnaxplained,  answering  the  objector,  **  Nay  but, 
0  aan,  who  art  thou  that  replieet  against  God  ?"  (Kom. 
ix,2l>>  Yet  the  apostle  is  arguing  that  we  have  no 
right  to  question  Goal's  righteousness  fur  not  having 
tnacy  on  all,  and  speaks  of  his  long-suffering  towards 
the  wicked.  The  lesson  that  Pbarauh'a  career  teaches 
M  seem  to  be  that  there  an  men  whom  the  most  sig- 
nal jadgmnus  do  not  affect  so  as  to  cause  any  lasting 
wpeimnce.  In  this  respect  the  after-history  of  the 
Jewish  people  is  a  commentary  upon  thai  of  their  np> 
pressor.  Tbe  "  hardening"  of  Pharaoh's  heart  was  evi- 
denily  nothing  more  than  that  perroisnve  act  of  prov- 
idence by  which  a  lung-delayed  punishment  encourages 
to  the  persistMicfl  in  sin  (Ecclea.  viii,  1 1 ;  Kom.  ii,  5). 
(iod's  design  in  ao  often  releasing  him  (j{q^upn,  Kom. 
ix,  17)  from  the  earlier  Magea  of  tbe  infiictions  was 
that  the  final  blow  might  fall  with  full  effect,  both  as 
lo  Pharaoh  and  the  world  at  large.    See  Jl'uicial 
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Sse  Siackbouee,  Hitt.o/tke  BiUe;  Bryant.  Otuftni- 
tiov  on  the  PUtyttt*  wjUcted  on  the  Effgpiiuni  (Lund. 
KM);  Eichbon),  De  £ffypti  anno  mtnilnli,  in  tbe 
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Sekwarz,  Dt  piof/it  Pharonit  (Wittemb.  1724);  Bons- 
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Plaifere  (or  Playfera),  John,  D.D.,  an  English 
■liviae  of  some  note,  flourished  near  tbe  close  of  the  16th 
■ad  the  opening  of  the  17th  c«ntury.  He  was  educated 
St  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  fur  some  time 
Mlew  of  his  alma  mater.  About  1696  he  was  made 
Xatgaiet  professor  of  divinity  in  the  same  college.  He 
died  in  ItiOft.  He  was  an  Arminian  bi  theologA-,  and 
In  wriiinga  circulated  extensively  and  had  great  re- 
BDvo.  Thomas  Daker,  the  antiquary,  says  that  if  Plai- 
fcn'f  Mnnona  had  never  been  printed,  his  name  would 
]nt  have  been  honored  in  history,  so  decidedly  marked 
vH  his  influence  on  his  time.  Among  his  works  we 
■raliaa  Apptllo  KtaiigrU»m /or  tk€  Tnu  Do^rint  of 
l>inm  PndMfmatioit,  etc  (Lond.  1652,  12mo) ;  repub- 
Uwd  is  CatiAriJsfi  TraeU  (1808,  8vo).  See  Catter- 
Ml^  f.ireniftire  oflU  Ck.  qf  Enolmid.  (,834;  ChunA- 
■ae'j  kemembrmerr,  voL  1. 

Plain.  I.  Tbta  term,  either  in  ih«  sing,  or  plur., 
k  dolT  ia  ibe  A.  T.  for  no  less  tbao  seven  dbtinct 


Hebrew  words,  each  of  which  had  its  own  independent 
and  individual  meaning,  and  could  not  be — at  least  is 
not — interchanged  with  any  other.  We  frequently  find 
two,  three,  and  even  more  equivalents  for  the  same  He- 
brew term ;  and,  besides,  some  of  the  words  are  mani- 
festly mistranslated,  and  some  of  them  are  proper  names. 
See  Topographical TKIU1& 

1.  ^ast,  ab&,  like  tbe  Arabic  aftala,  aignifiee  mouture 
and  tbe  rrrdnre  produced  by  it,  as  in  a  meaftw,  to  which 
last  term  it  chiefly  corresponds.  Hence  it  came  to  be 
applied  to  a  low  green  plain.  It  occurs  frequently  as  a 
proper  name  in  Scripture;  chiefly,  however,  in  compo- 
sition, as  Abfl-betA-maachah  ('2  Kings  xv,  29;  1  Kings 
XV,  20),  Abtl-meholak  (Judg.  vii,  22),  Abtl-maim  (2 
Chroii.  xvi,  4),  Abdr^Utim  (Nnmb.  xxxiii,  49);  also 
alone,  as  in  2  Sam.  xx,  14, 18.  Id  1  Sam.  vi,  18  the 
A.  V.  reads  "  unto  tbe  great  tUme  of  Abel but  the  He- 
brew is  niTian  iaR  n:;,"  unto  Abel  the  great."  Sev- 
eral MSS.  r«ad  *,a!t,  "stoae"  (the  Sept  has  \iiov),  and 
this  is  probably  the  true  reading  (De  Rossi,  Var.  I^cf. 
ad  loc.).  Judg.  xi,  88  ia  tbe  only  paaaage  in  wbkh  it  ia 
rendered  "plain,"  "and be  smote  them  &om  Aroer,evcn 
till  thou  come  to  Minnith  . . ,  and  unto  tAe  phin  of  iktt 
riwyani*"  (D'^n'^a  ba»  ^y;  Sept-i'tiHr 'E^*^X<'P/"M> 
V.  r.  'AjSfA  aftvcXwwv;  AM  qua  tat  fftncw  coniita). 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  tbis  is  a  proper 
name,  and  it  should  be  rendered  Ahd-keramim,  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  mention  it  as  a  village  of  the  Ammon- 
ites still  existing  in  their  day,  situated  six  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  {OmtmaH,  a.  v. 
Abclai-inearum).    See  Absu 

2.  V^M,  eldtu  This  word  is  derived  from  the  root 
blit,  lo  be  ttronffi  and  heuce  it  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
signify  a  strong  tree,  and  most  probably  the  oak,  which 
grows  to  a  great  size  in  central  and  southern  Palestine 
(ticMtnius,  TAetaur.  p.  42,  50,  51).  In  the  A.  V.  it  is 
rendered  '-pLun"  (Gen.  xii,6;  xiii,  18,  etc),  or  "plains'* 
(xviii,  1 ;  DeuL  xi,  80),  but  in  oue  place  the  margin  has 
"oak"  (Judg.  ix,  6).  It  u  difficult  to  account  for  this 
rendering.  Probably  it  was  adopted  from  the  Vulgate, 
which  translates  convaUi*  in  four  places,  vaUit  in  two, 
and  quercui  in  three.    The  SepL  has  Spvc,  except  in 

I  Judg,  ix,  9,  where  it  has  fiaXavot; ;  and  ver.  87,  'HXwt^ 
I  ftamivi/t.  The  word  ^uld  always  be  rendered  "oak." 
It  was  considered  a  sacred  tree.   Under  "  the  oak  of 
Hloreh,"  at  Mam  re,  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  and.  wor- 
shipper) CihI  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  508).    See  Oae. 

3.  nrpTS,  MfdA,  ia  from  the  root  ;pa,  to  cleave 
asunder,  and  rignifles  literally  a  elffl,  or  place  formed 
bv  dividing  mounuins,  then  a  valley  between  moan- 
tains.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  buk'ali.  It  is 
generally  used  in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  low  widely  ex- 
tended plain :  as" the  plunnf  Shinar"  (Gen. xi,2;  Sept. 
■KtSiov ;  camput) ; "  the  valley  of  Jericho"  (Deut.  xxxtv, 
8):  "tbe  valley  of  Hegiddv"  (2  Chron.  xxxv,22;  Zech. 
xii,  11);  "the*  valley  of  Lebanon"  (Josh,  xi,  17,  called 

,  in  Amua  i.  5  "  the  plain  of  Aven"),  which  is  now  called 
eUBuk&a ;  "  the  plain  of  Ono"  (Neh.  vi,  2),  which  ap- 
I  peare  to  have  been  a  portion  of  southern  Sharon,  where 
>  the  town  of  Ono  was  situated.  This  word  ift  rendered 
"plain"  in  the  following  passsges:  Gen.  xi,  2;  Neh.  vi, 
2 ;  Isa.  xl,  4 ;  Esek.  iii,  22,  28 ;  viii.  4 :  Amox  i,  5 :  else- 
where it  is  translated  "valley."  It  is  generally  rendered 
vtSwv  in  the  Sept.  and  campng  In  the  Vulgate.  K^i^a, 
hik'a,  the  Chaldee  form  of  Hrpa,  found  only  in  Dan. 
■it  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  "the  golden  image  in  tkt 
plain  of  Dura."    See  Valley. 

4.  kikkur,  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  "^^^^ 
from  the  root  "n^S,  to  move  in  a  drdet  ^=3  therefore 
signifies  <i  cjrciitr,»"tbe  region  round  about  any  place* 
(allied  to  which  are  kvAoc,  arena,  ami  eirete :  Gesenius^ 
Tkemtur.  p.  717).  Hence,  with  the  article  l^;!?,  bide 
Ukkar,  it  wa.  applied  toP<^h«^^e8t^fe"^ 
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tbe  Jordan  "  especially  tbe  Bouthern  part  of  it,  in  wbich 
the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  once  stood.  It  is  ao 
used  seven  times  in  GeneBis  (xiii,  10, 11,  12;  xix,  17, 
2d,  28,  29);  also  in  2  Sam.  xviii,  23;  1  Kings  vii,  46; 
2  Chron.  iv,  17 ;  and  apparently  in  Neh.  iii,  22 ;  xii,  28. 
Iteland  suggests  tfaat  the  name  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  windings  of  the  riret  {Palatl.  p.  274 ;  comp. 
Stanley,  S.  awl  P.  p.  278).  Though  unifbnnly  rendered 
plum  iu  the  A.  V.,  and  mpixbipoi  or  npieaoc  in  the 
Sept.,  it  appears  to  have  all  the  definiteness  of  a  proper 
name.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace 
any  connection  between  a  "circular  form"  and  the  nat- 
ure or  aspect  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  it  ia  ^fflcu3t  not 
to  suspect  that  kiJ^r  ia  an  archaic  term  which  existed 
before  the  advent  of  the  Hebrews,  and  was  afterwards 
adopted  into  their  language.   See  Joki>an. 

The  word  is  also  very  frequently  used  in  Scripture  to 
signify  "  a  piece  of  money,"  generally  "  a  talent"  in  the 
A.  V.  (Exod.  XXV,  39 ;  1  Chron.  xx,  2,  etc) ;  also  "  a 
cake"  or  "loaf  of  bread"  (1  Sam.  x,  8;  Prov.  vi,  26). 
I'heir  circular  form  doubtless  suggested  the  name. 

6.  llO^n,  mwJWr,  with  the  article  "lilO^Bn.  This 
word  comes  from  the  root  ^W'^,  to  be  tfruigkt  or  even ; 
hence  mithdr  sigmAea  apktiit  or  fere/  eountry;  thua  in 
Psa.  xxvi,  12, "  Hy  foot  slandeth  in  an  even  phKe,"  that 
is, "  in  a  pl^n also,  figuratively,  reetithde  arjialitx,  as 
in  Psa.  lxvii,4,"Thou  riialt  Judge  the  people  righteouft- 
ly"  (tri/A  juatice).  With  the  article  it  has  a  topograph- 
ical sign  ideation,  and  has  usually  the  detiniteness  of  a 
I)roper  name.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  uniformly  rendered 
pUiia,  It  occurs  in  the  Bible  in  the  following  passai^es: 
l>eut.  iii,  10 ;  iv,  48 ;  Josti,  xiii,  9, 16, 17, 21 ;  xx,  8 :  1 
Kings  XX,  83,26}  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10;  Jer.  xlviii,  8, 21. 
In  each  of  these,  with  one  exception,  It  ia  used  for  the 
district  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Hesbbon  and  Dibon — 
— the  htUea  of  the  modem  Arabs,  their  most  noted  past 
nre-ground ;  a  district  which,  from  the  scanty  descrip- 
tions we  possess  of  it,  seems  to  resemble  the  "  Downs" 
uf  England  in  the  regularity  of  its  undulations,  the  ex- 
cellenee  of  its  turf,  and  its  fitness  for  the  growth  of 
tlockSL  There  U  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  same 
district  In  the  statement  of  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10.  It  is 
evident  from  several  circumstances  that  Uzztah  had 
been  a  great  conqueror  on  the  east  of  Jonlsn,  as  well  as 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  (see  Ewald's  re- 
marks, Gftchichtf,  iii,  588,  note),  and  he  kept  bis  cattle 
on  the  rich  pastures  uf  Philistines  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Ammonites  on  tbe  other.  Thus  in  all  the  passages 
quoted  above  tbe  word  vntk6r  seems  to  be  leslricted  to 
one  special  district,  and  to  belong  to  it  as  exdneively  as 
tkrpMah  did  to  tlw  low  land  of  Philistta,  or  arabak  to 
tbe  sunlten  district  of  the  Jordan  valley.  It  is  there- 
fore puzzling  to  find  it  used  in  one  passage  (1  Kings  xx, 
23,  26)  apparently  with  the  mere  general  sense  of  low 
land,  or  rather  flat  land,  in  which  chariots  could  be  ma- 
iHSUvred — aa  opposed  to  uneven  muuntainous  ground. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  scene  of  the 
battle  in  question  was  on  the  east  ude  of  the  Sea  of 
Geniiesareth,  in  tbe  plain  of  Jaulan ;  but  this  is  no  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulty,  because  we  are  not  warranted 
in  extending  the  mithSr  farther  than  the  mountains 
which  bounded  it  on  the  north,  an<l  where  the  districts 
began  which  bore,  like  it,  their  ovm  distinctive  names 
of  Gilead,  Bashan,  Argob,  GoUn,  Hauran,  etc  Perhaps 
tbe  most  feasible  exidanation  is  that  the  woid  was  used 
by  the  Syrians  of  Damancus  without  any  knowledge  of 
i^  strict  signiScation,  in  the  same  manner  indeed  as  it 
was  employed  in  the  1  iter  Syro-Cbaldee  dialect,  in  w  hich 
metkra  is  the  favorite  term  to  express  several  natural 
features  which  in  the  older  and  stricter  language  were  de- 
nominated each  by  its  own  special  name.   See  Misiiok. 

6.  r.y^y,  arab6h,  pi.  niai?  (from  the  root  3^?,  to 
ht  dry),  signifies  an  arid  rtgion.  In  poetry  it  is  applied 
tn  any  dry  pasture-land,  like  Midbar;  but  with  the  ar- 
ticle it  means  ike  vaOfg  nftke  Jordan,  and  has  the  force 
of  a  pmper  name.   In  tbe  A.  V.  it  is  commonly  rendered 


"  plain"  Peat  i,  1, 7,  etc) ;  bat  in  Dent,  xi,  80, «  cham- 
paign ;"  in  Ezek.  xlvii,  8,  "  desert ;"  and  in  Josh,  xv,  6; 
xvtii,  16, "  Arabah"  (Gescn.  Thtmnr.  p.  1066;  Stanlev, 
S.imd  P.^m\  The  Sept.  Mually  has 'ApojSa,  but 
sometimes  Ivafitj.    See  Arabam. 

7.  '^D'^i  ihfpktlak,  a  Une  plain,  from  the  root  ^tC, 
to  be  deprtued.  In  tbe  A.  V.  it  is  rendered  "plain'  in 
Jer.  xvii,  26;  Obad.  19;  Zech.  vii,  7 ;  "low  pUins"  in  1 
Cbion.  xxvii,  28 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  27 ;  but  elsewhere  volt'' 
or  "  valley."  It  h»  all  the  definiteneas  »f  a  prt^  name, 
being  the  spedAc  designation  of  tbe  maririme  plain  of 
Philistia.  To  the  Hebrews  this,  and  this  only,  was  the 
Shephelah.  Sbephelah  has  some  claims  of  its  own  lo  rm- 
tice.  It  was  one  of  the  most  tenacious  of  these  old  He- 
brew terms.  It  appears  in  the  Greek  text  and  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  (1  Mace  xii,  38),  and  it 
preser^-ed  on  each  of  its  other  occuirences,  even  in  aurii 
corrupt  dialects  as  tbe  Samaritan  version  of  the  Penla- 
leach,  and  the  Targums  tif  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  of  raUrt 
Joseph.  And  although  it  would  appear  to  be  no  kiiifctr 
known  in  its  original  seat,  it  has  transferred  iiself  lu 
other  countries,  and  appears  in  Spain  as  SevilU,  and  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  So/ala.    See  Siieprelah. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  to  the  modem  travel- 
ler in  the  Holy  Land  forms  the  third  of  its  three  mntt 
remarkable  depreenoos,  is  designated  in  the  original  br 
neither  of  the  above  terms,  but  by  pQI,  (mek,  an  ap- 
iwllative  noun  frequently  employed  in  the  Bible  bt  the 
smaller  rnlleys  of  tbe  country — "  the  valley  of  JeireeL" 
Perhaps  Ksdraelon  may  anciently  have  been  conndertd 
OS  consisting  of  two  portions :  the  valley  of  Jezrecl,  the 
eastern  and  smaller;  the  plain  of  Megiiido,  the  western 
and  more  extensive  of  the  two.    See  Kki>raelox. 

II.  The  following  are  the  principal  plains  of  PalMine 
alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  proceeding  from  north  to  south: 

1.  Tbe  great  pl^n  or  valley  of  Coete-Syria,  the  "  hol- 
low land"  of  the  Greeks,  which  separates  the  two  ranges 
uf  Lebanon  and  AntiM>annfi,  is  (he  most  remarkable  ef 
them  alL  It  is  called  in  the  Bible  the  Bika'atb  Arcn 
(Amos  i,  d),  and  also  probably  the  Bika'ath  Lebauon 
(Josh,  xi,  17 ;  xii,  7)  and  Bika'ath  Mizpeh  (xi,  8),  anit 
is  still  known  throughout  Syria  by  its  old  name,  as  »/• 
Btka'a,  or  A rd  fl-Brka'a,  "A  long  valley,  tfamifh 
broad,"  says  Dr.  Pusey  {Comment,  tm  Amoi  i,  fi),  "if 
seen  from  a  height  looks  like  a  cleft;"  and  this  is  mi- 
nenlly  the  case  with  the  "  valley  of  Lebanon"  when  sp- 
proachcd  by  the  ordinary  roads  from  north  or  smth. 
It  is  of  great  extent,  more  than  sixty  miles  long  liy 
about  five  in  average  breadth,  and  the  two  great  ranpr* 
shut  it  in  on  either  hand,  Lebanon  especially,  with  a 
very  wall-like  appearance.    See  Csut-SvRiA. 

2.  The  plain  (called  p^S)  of  Jezreel  or  Esdnekm, 
which  runs  from  the  bay  of  Ptolemais  to  the  JordsD, 
dividing  tbe  mountains  of  Galilee  from  those  of  Eph- 
raim.   It  is  well  watered  and  gras^.   See  Jkerkei. 

8.  The  flat  along  the  Heditemnean  from  Carmel  to  the 
bfook  of  Egypt  (whose  northern  part  near  Joppa  it  coll- 
ed Sharon,  "{vr^,  the  southern  part  SAtpidSi,  tl^ES). 
The  plain  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  stood  in  connection  viih 
the  latter  (1  Mace  ill,  24, 40;  xiii,  18).    See  SnAROX 

4.  The  meadow  of  Jordan,  or  the  plain  on  both  fides 
of  that  river,  from  tbe  Sea  of  Gennesareth  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  usually  called  simply  Tk*  Plain  (ns-irn).  In 
liie  neighborhood  of  Jericho  this  valley  widens  out  into 
a  great  plain,  thence  called  in"'^^  ^13"!?,  Tlu  Plai*' 
of  Je/ioio  (Josh,  iv,  18;  v,  10;  2  Kings  xxv,  6;  Jer. 
xxxix,  5),  as  the  Dead  Sea  is  called  the  "Sea  of  tkt 
Plain"  (Deut.  iii,  17 ;  iv,49).    See  Jordan. 

6.  The  elevnt€<l  plain  (■T1S''Bn)  in  the  tribe  of  Rpu- 
ben,  in  which  Iny  Bezer  and  Medcba  (Josh.  xiii.  16; 
XX,  m ;  Dent,  iv,  48).  It  bebmga  to  the  fairge  but  raihc  r 
dry  (Burckhardt,  ii,626}  plateau  of  modem  Bdkii(Bit> 
ter,  ii.  S68).    See  MoAa 

6.  For  "the  l>>^«,f  J'^n<g-(,,e,g{^ 
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Plain  Song  {eamo  firmo,  cantia  pianut)  la  one  of 
ihe  tcnm  appl'iM  to  the  monotonic  reciutive  melody 
in  uiciciit  chants  of  the  liturgy.  In  later  times  it  be- 
ome  one  of  the  parts  in  elsborMe  pieces,  services,  and 
iiithetnc,  originally  the  tenor,  but  afterwards  ftsugned 
u  the  tKhte.  The  Cu»ttu  Propkelarum  f^nitoAnwn 
a  Eta^itu  adaitted  certaiu  inflcctioiu;  the  Caiam$ 
Pulmonm  utapUd  uiflectioiu  in  the  middle  and  end 
ofrhenne.  An  anresiricted  melody  was  used  in  pref- 
tat,  anthenia,  and  hymns,  wid  the  plain  song  ia  this 
:i7aru  a>tt;<4arHM.— Stannton,  Eedti.  IHeL  p.  58A. 

Plalster.   See  Plastrr. 

Plaiting.   See  Hair. 

Plan  of  Salvation.   See  Salvation. 

Planclna,  Pietkr,  a  Dutch  preacher  of  renown, 
v»  bom  at  DreniHitre,  Flanders,  in  155*2.  Having  ini- 
tpiSed  the  principles  of  the  Calvinialic  faith  in  the  schools 
of  (iennany  ami  England,  he  embraced  the  evangelical 
nintatry  in  I&77,  and  dischaqfcd  iu  duties  in  Bnbant 
ind  Flanders,  in  the  midst  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
Spanbk  government.  After  the  tailing  of  Brussels 
lljK),wliere  he  was  pastor,  he  fled  to  Holland,  and 
w»  soon  attached  to  the  Church  of  Amsterdam.  Being 
I  lestoos  defender  of  orthodoxy,  he  displayeil  great  ani- 
mnuty  against  the  Lutherans  and  Arminiana.  He  was 
ia  1619  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  wan  then 
floe  of  the  revisers  of  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Ue  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Dutch  people  for 
the  servieea  which  he  rendered  them  his  geograph- 
ical sad  nanUcal  aoquirements.  He  counselled  (he  tirst 
fxpcdiliona  sent  by  the  Dutch  to  both  Indies,  and 
imwl  even  the  itineraries  of  those  expeditions.  He 
v<  noch  spoken  of  in  Jeannin's  negotiations,  where  he 
i*  called  "a  great  cosmogfapher."  He  died  Hay  25, 
liili.  It  Amaterdam.  — Hoefer,  A^oar.  Biog.  Giiurtde, 
xi.403. 

Flanok,  OottUeb  Jacob,  a  noted  Protestant 
il)viiie,waB  bom  at  Nurtingen,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wllr- 
(cntberg,  Nov.  15,  1751.    He  was  educated  at  the  ani- 
Tmity  in  Tlttnngen,  and  in  1784  was  made  onlinary 
ptofcaRor  of  theolofty  in  the  University  of  (iuttingen. 
In  this  capacity  he  exerted  a  rem&rtuble  induence 
thnMighoot  Germany,  as  he  wicliied  a  powerful  pen, 
and  wrote  many  essays  upon  the  history  of  the  Chuich 
and  iu  doetiioeh    He  is  a  leading  representative  of 
"pi^nutic"  historiography.   His  princi[>al  work  is  his 
Gr*nUrjl/«  det  proUrtaittucken  Hffiteou  in  $eiiKiH  l/t-- 
ffriinif.  i-iarr  Veranderaivf,  w.  trvter  FarlbUilang  (Lcips. 
I78t  'imo,  6  vols.  8vo),  which  was  continued  in  a  work 
publiiheil  after  a  long  interval  under  the  title  of  Ge- 
leiiJue  da  proUitantiieken  fjfhrhegrijiet  rod  der  CoH- 
tor^foriatl  6i(  zxr  Mille  da  ISten  Jakrlauden* 
{GAL  1881).    Another  great  work  of  his  is  Gwh.  der 
rkriA-kirdil.  GtadUduijUrerfimang  (Mann.  1803-9,  6 
Villi.  8coX    Planck,  though  x*idely  read  and  followed, 
not  ileserve  the  great  renown  he  has  securetl.  He 
nbibits  too  much  indifference  to  doctrine  to  t>e  trusted 
implicitly  in  hb  judgments,  and  yet  no  one  can  with- 
UoU  from  him  the  tribute  for  application.    But,  like  a 
i»  obinuive  cicerone,  Planck,  in  these  works,  requires 
enat  jadgmeut  in  the  reader.   He  eveiywhere  dis- 
ivrcn  purpose,  preconcerted  de«gn,  ambition,  hatred, 
and  other  passions,  as  having  been  the  motive  fofces  in 
the  process  of  doctrinal  history.   Thos  Ihe  progressive 
sDil  independent  development  of  dogma  is  resolved  into 
pijebological  disposilinns  and  tendencies,  while,  at  the 
lime,  the  author's  own  doctrinal  iiuUfierence  is 
BaaomekHuly  transferred  to  the  agents  of  the  dogma- 
imiBg  proccM,  by  the  axiomaric  assumption  tlint  doc- 
trine alone  would  have  been  incapable  of  exciting  so 
■Dch  interest  or  contention.    In  his  eyes  doctrine  is  an 
■tiqaated  matter,  which  ia  properly  destinetl  to  ob- 
K'wn.    In  this  method,  the  view  being  restricted  to 
fflMent  cansee,  and  the  inherent  activity  of  final  causes 
ha  «ght  of,  even  the  efficient  causes  are  not  compre- 
itaded  in  tbc'ir  entirety.  Planck  died  in  1838.  "With 


Planck  the  subjective,  pragmatic  method  reaches  its 
heighL  History  is  only  the  dreary  theatre  of  human 
interests  and  passions.  It  is  therefore  truly  amazing 
that,  with  his  indiiferenra  to  Church  doctrine,  ho  could 
bestow  so  much  toilsome  study  and  learned  industry  on 
Bocb  'perfectly  indilferent  anUqustions'  as  the  theolog- 
ical contendons  tk  the  16tb  and  17tb  centuries.  Of 
course  bis  work,  with  all  its  great  and  enduring  merits, 
and  the  relative  truth  and  necessity  of  its  poution,  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  had  effect,  in  completely  sundering 
the  doctrinal  consciousness  of  its  age  from  the  iwsis  of 
the  older  Church  orthodoxy,  and  in  justifying  this  rup< 
ture  as  a  pret«nded  advance.  In  bis  other  large  woik, 
Tk€  Hutoty  nf  Chnnk  Gwenmtnt,  Planck  likewise 
starts  from  that  rationalistic  conception  of  Ihe  Church, 
whicb  dates  from  Locke,  viz.,  that  this  divine  establish- 
ment was  originally  a  mere  voluntary  aaaociatton,  which 
formed  its  laws  and  institutions  in  accordance  with  the 
changing  wants  of  the  times,  and  under  the  influence  of 
fortuitous,  external  cirrumsiauces;  and  that,  in  this  way, 
it  gradually  assumed  an  aspect  altogether  different  from 
what  its  founder  and  fiiM  members  intended  or  foresaw. 
In  this  way  be  acoounU  for  the  gigantic  hierarchy  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  he  looks  upon  in  a  simply  po- 
litical light,  with  the  calmness  of  a  learned  but  indiffer- 
ent spectator ;'  while  the  older  Protestant  onhodoxy  had 
held  it  in  pious  abhorrence,  as  the  broken  bulwark  of 
the  veritable  Antichrist"  ((ichaff,  Hut,  of  tht  Apottolie 
Chui-ch,  p.  73).  A  complete  Ust  of  all  his  writings  is 
given  in  Flutter,  ttVjcA.  der  (/HimrutlU  GUtmgn,  ii, 
121;  iii,  288  sq.;  iv,  270.  See  LUcke,  GoUlieb  Jacob 
I'UoKk,  ein  Hogropki$dier  Vtrtveh  (C.ott.  1838,  8vo) ; 
Illgen,^rtr«cAr.yifrAw(or.  Tktol.  l848,iv,75-88;  Rhein- 
wald,  Rrperl.  of  ihttil.  TAleraftir,  1839,  xxv,  106  sq.; 
HalltKAe  aUgftn.  Zeit.  1887,  lij,  281  sq.;  Domer,  Hitt. 
qfProtedatU  Throlagy,  ii,  283 ;  Kahnis.  Hiit.  iff  German 
PnOtttaiaitm,  p.  176 ;  Hurst's  Hogenbach,  Ckmrh  flitl. 
of  the  \9th  md  19/A  Ceattirtei;  Abwg,  KirtkengrtcA.  ii, 
286,781.  (J.H.W.) 

Planck,  Helnrich  Lndwls^  another  German 
Protestant  divine,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Gouingen  July  19, 1785,  and  educated  at  the  univcrwty 
of  that  place,  where  his  father  was  then  a  professor.  In 
1809  young  Planck  appeared  as  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tled Vertuch  einer  neueti  n/noptUchm  Zuiammrrutellvng 
der  dra  rrtlen  Evmgtlten,  nach  Givudtatzm  der  Aohem 
Krilik  (Utiuing.  1809, 8vo).  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen;  and 
bis  introductory  programme,  De  vera  natura  tit^e  tn- 
dale  oratUinia  Gmea  Nnvi  TeiUmenti  CommeeUatio 
((iottingen,  1810, 4t«),  added  greatly  to  his  reputation. 
The  value  of  ibis  essay  can  scarcely  be  overrateil,  and  its 
influence  has  been  equal  to  its  worth.  It  has  wrought 
an  entire  change  of  opinion  respecting  tfie  N.-T.  Greek, 
and  upon  the  views  which  it  enforced  all  subsequent 
iRvestigat'Kiiis  have  been  based.  An  English  traiieU- 
tion  is  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  EditAur^ 
Biblical  CtiHnel.  It  was  Planck's  intention,  as  stated 
in  this  essay,  to  exhibit  his  views  in  a  more  perfected 
form,  in  a  work  to  be  entitled  Iiagoge  Phihlogica  m 
Narum  Testamentum ;  but  from  this  he  was  diverted  by 
an  engagement  into  whicb  be  entered  upon  the  strong 
recmnmendatiun  of  Gesenins,  namely,  to  prepare  a  lex- 
icon of  the  N.  T.  aimibur  to  that  which  the  latter  had 
published  of  the  O.  T.  Unhappily  the  expectations 
awakened  by  his  early  promise  were  unfullilled.  His 
health  was  undermined  by  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  go  through  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  ordinary  professor  of  theology,  lo 
which  he  was  appointe«t  in  1823.  Other  works  of  bis 
are,  Xew  Revelatitm  and  /tupiratim  (1817),  and  a  S/iorl 
Scheme  <^tke  Philotophie  Doctrines  of  Rdigim  (1821). 
He  died  Sept.  23, 1831.  See  LUcke's  Uognphy  of  Gott- 
lieb Jacob  Planck.  (J.  H.  W.) 
Plane  (n;x;;«,  maketuSh^  a  cAfsel  for  carpentei'f 
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Plana-trea  (Ecdnfc  xxiv,  14).   See  CiuSTinrr. 
Planet.   See  Mazsahutii. 

Plauet-wonUp  U  *  prominent  oonntnictivc 
feature  in  all  mystic  ■ystema  of  antiquity.  Thus  th« 
primitive  wonhip  of  aU  objects  like  Osiris  (q.  r.)  may 
be  contemplated  ooder  two  aspects,  differing  aomewbat 
from  each  other,  but  incapable  of  any  riKorous  or  formal 
aeparation.  That  worship  seems  to  be  iu  some  local- 
ities directly  tolar.  Fortunes  of  Osiris  have  been  inter- 
woven or  identified  with  those  of  the  great  orb  of  the 
day.  His  votaries  have  an  eye  exclusively  to  periodic 
motions  of  the  sun  and  tbe  vtdaaitudea  of  the  aeasons; 
not  so  much  in  lefetmce  to  the  increase  or  the  decrease 
of  bis  lumitKHis  funcdons  as  to  seeming  changes  in  his 
fVnclifying,  fertilizing  power.  In  winter  be  appears  to 
the  imagination  of  the  worshipper  as  languishing  and 
dying*,  and  all  nature,  ceasing  to  put  forth  her  buds 
and  blossoms,  is  believed  to  suffer  with  him ;  while  at 
other  seasons  of  tbe  year  the  majesty  of  fhis  great  king 
of  heaven  is  reasserted  in  the  vivifyiug  of  creation  and 
the  gladdening  of  the  human  bearL  There  is  an  an- 
nual resurrection  of  all  nature,  for  the  sun-god  is  him- 
self returning  from  tbe  under- world— the  region  of  the 
dead.  Or,  iJ*  we  study  the  same  representation  in  its 
more  telluric  aspect,  what  is  there  depicted  as  a  mourn- 
ing for  Osiris  is  no  lunger  emblematic  merely  of  pros- 
tration in  the  sun-god :  it  imports  more  frequently  the 
loss  of  vital  forces  in  tbe  vegetable  kingdom  aa  the 
consequence  of  t~be  withdrawal  of  the  scdstitial  beat. 
The  earth  herself  becomes  tbe  principal  sufferer;  and 
the  cause  of  all  her  passionate  and  despairing  lamenta- 
tions is  the  influence  that  dries  up  the  fountains  of  her 
own  vitality.  Now, 'vhicbever  be  adjudged  the  prim- 
itive form  or  tbe  correct  interpretation  of  this  old 
Osirian  myth,  we  must  remember  tbal,  historically 
speaking,  the  substance  of  the  myth  itself  is  not  by  any 
means  peculiar  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  recurs  in 
nearly  all  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
It  can  often  be  directly  traced  to  Asia,  and  as  often  to 
the  agency  of  those  Phccnician  colonists  who,  scattered 
thickly  in  the  islands  to  the  west  of  Syria,  were  import- 
ing to  far  distant  havens  not  their  amber  only,  but  their 
civilization  and  religious  knowledge.  In  the  mother 
country  of  Fhieniaa,  the  Osirian  worriiip  bad  its  ancient 
counterpart  in  tbe  mysteries  of  Adonis  and  the  annual 
"weeping  for  Tammuz"  (Ezek.riii,  14).  There,  again, 
the  fate  of  the  divinity  was  rigorously  identified  with 
periodic  changes  in  the  aspect  of  external  nature.  The 
idea  of  an  Adonis  in  tbe  prime  of  life  was  the  most 
\-iviil  image  which  the  Syrian  mind  could  fashion  of 
all  fertilizing  ami  benignant  powers  At  length,  bow- 
ever,  the  divinity  nnks  down  oppressed  and  over- 
whelmed; his  heart  is  pierced  by  some  mysterious 
arrow :  he  dies,  and  in  the  sacred  month,  "  the  month 
of  Tammuz,"  when  the  sc^orcliing  lila^ts  of  summer 
are  well-nigh  exhau8t«d,  a  large  crowd  of  Syrian  maids 
and  matrons  flock  together  from  all  quortera;  they  be- 
moan the  loss  of  Tammuz;  but  their  vehement  ejacu- 
lations are  all  quickly  followed  by  a  series  of  impure 
and  dialxilic  orgies;  symptoms  of  returning  life  in  nat- 
ure arc  to  them  a  signal  for  festivity  as  frantic  as  their 
f'lnnor  grief.  Vitality  is  coming  back  to  earth ;  and  in 
ii*  oilvent  they  perceive  another  "  finding"  of  their  lost 
Adnni»,  fvpfaic  'AciaviSog.  Nor  is  this  the  only  in- 
stance of  some  close  affinity  between  the  old  mythog- 
raphcrs  of  Egypt  and  PlKBniGia.  Mingling  with  the 
other  progeny  of  Ptah,  or  the  Egyptian  Vulcan,  st«wl 
the  great  Oabirian  brothers,  whose  repute  and  worship 
were  extensively  diffused  in  various  provinces  of  the 
West.  The  word  Cribnn  is  itself  immediately  explain* 
able,  if  we  resor^to  the  Shemitic  languages;  for  there 
it  nipsns  the  "Great"  or  "Mighty  Ones;"  and  thus  is 
pointing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ancient  dwarf- 
gods,  whieb  were  also  sacred  images  of  Cabeiri,and  were 
venerated  with  a  kindred  fervor  by  tbe  rudie  Phceni- 
dan  pilot  and  the  poUabed  priest  of  Uemphis.  The 


Oabeiri  seem  to  have  been  eight  in  number,  or,  k. 
eluding  Esm&n  (literally  the  eighth),  that  one  of  tbe 
fraternity  who  was  regarded  as  the  chief  or  aggregaii: 
expression  for  tbe  wbale,we  limit  them  to  seven;  whicfa 
strongly  indicates^  in  the  o|^ton  of  some  writeii,an  orig- 
inal idenrity  of  the  Cabeiti  with  the  more  compiaiDui 
of  tbe  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  sacred  books  of  Cbiaa 
the  "seven  brilliant  ones"  deemed  worthy  of  pecntiai 
homage  are  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  planeU; 
while  the  planets,  when  regarded  singly,  hare  been 
made  to  bear  tbe  corresponding  ritle  of  the  "  five  besr- 
enly  chiefs."  The  Ureek  had  similarly  his  seven  $hm 
fuyaXott  and  tbe  Persian  bis  seven  minislen  of  iIk 
bigheot;  examples  wbicb  appear  to  be  suggestive  of 
the  early  spread  of  planet-worship,  if  they  do  not  abit^ 
lutely  prove  that  astronomical  principles  had  entered 
largely  into  the  oonstniction  of  all  mythic  s^-stems,  tbst 
of  Egypt  not  excepted.  See  Hanlwick,  Ckritt  a»d 
otAer  MtMen,  ii,  264-267;  Uhlemann,  Arggpt.  AUtr- 
tkSmer,  ii,  163  sq.;  Hovers,  Lie  Religum  mrf  dk  Gelt- 
Aettex  derPkSKuier  (Bonn,  lS41),p.  12  sq.;  LudaR,J> 
Dea  Sjfriof  &  vi  sq. ;  ^nseii,  JSggpt't  Piaet^  i,  144 ;  Jatr- 
mU  ofAriaHe  SeciOg,  1864,  p.  68  so. 

Planeta.   See  Chasublk. 

Plank  (ys,  ets,  Ezek.  xli,  25,  a  trte  [L  e.  beam],  u 
elsewhere  usually  rendered;  9^31, t«eU,  a  ri  [otiUt], 
1  Kings  vi,  1&,  as  elsewhere  generally  rendered;  37, 
6b  [probably  the  same  as  37,  ^  a  iiretMd,  or  "Mek 
beam,"  1  Kings  vii,  6;  "thick  (plaak),"  Ezek.  xli,  2fil, 
"  thick  plank,"  Ezek.  xli,  26). 

Plant.  Under  this  general  term  we  classify  and 
explun  the  several  plants  menttoited  in  Scriptni^  u 
edible,  flowering,  or  medicinal,  in  order, 

I.  Edibte  P/aatt. — Among  these,  with  which  we  nam* 
ber  also  aromas  and  spices,  may  be  noticed : 

1.  Anue,  Gr,  avti^ov,  which  means  rather  dill;  m 
aromatic  herb  mentioned  by  Christ  (UaU.  xxiii,  28). 
See  Amisk. 

2.  Barlej/,  the  frequent  rendering  of  the  Hdtrewie^ 
rah',  TV^'S'O,  and  of  the  Greek  c/>id^,  as  in  Bev.Ti,fi: 
John  vi,  9, 13.    See  Babley, 

8.  Bean,  Heb.  pdl,  blB,  as  in  2  Sam.  xvii,  38;  Ettk. 
tv,  9.    See  Beax. 

4.  C<Tper-6fr(y,lleh.o%onaA',n;i»lBS,de««(E«l 
xii,5).    See  Capkh-plant. 

5.  CiratamOH  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  tMU- 
mon',  yi'aip  (Exod.  xxx,23),aiid  of  the  Ureek  Ktrofiv 
ftov  (Rev.  xviii,  13).    See  Cinnamon. 

6.  Coriander  represents  the  Hebrew  ijad,  11,  in  roiwl 
ancient  versions,  as  the  SepL  and  Vulg.,  in  Exod,  xtI 
31 ;  Numb,  xi,  7 ;  but  the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  rsr\-. 

See  COKIANOKK. 

7.  Cucumber  translates  the  Hebrew  Intthi,  KSp 
(Numb,  xi,  5) ;  and  teild  cveumliert  appear  to  be  nenit 
in  3  Kings  iv,  89  by  pakkiioth',  TT^pQ,  where  our  v«r> 
titan  gourd*.    See  CrcLiinER;  Got'RD. 

tf.  Cunrnm  Stands  for  the  Hebrew  kamm6n,  ys^  (lis. 
xxviii,  2d,  27) ;  and  in  the  New  Test,  for  the  Greek  n- 
fitvov,  which  is  simply  an  adoption  of  the  Hebrew.  Scs 

Ct'HMIN, 

9.  Dowf  dtmg  oar  Tmion  gives  for  dtony  fssn^ 
VVT  "^^n,  which  is  probably  some  kind  of  vegetsUs 
food,  perhaps  kati,  tboogh  tbe  rendering  ginn  is  the 
literal  translation  (3  Kings  vi,  33).  See  Dovkb'  Duw. 

10.  Filehea  is  given  by  the  A.  V.  in  Isa.  xxviii,  3^ 
27  for  the  Hri)rew  attack,  nx)^.  which,  accordiRg  ts 
tbe  Sept.,  Vulgq  and  rabbii^  is  a  kind  of  ftnnel  fiower, 
as  black  cummin.  In  Esek.  iv,  9  the  word  hum'mili, 
r^DS,  is  lendeiedjIfcAes,  but  it  seems  to  mean  ftop^ 

I  W'fiteb.    See  FlTCiiEs;  RvC/^^r^nl/^ 

•  ■  Digitized  by  V^OOyie 
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IL  OivHt  is  the  Hdmw  W6,  Mtm  QITiiDb.  xi,  S). 
ice  Gabuc. 

12;  Gourd,   See  Cucdiibbb;  Oodrd. 

18l  Credit  the  lenderingofaevenlHdwew  word* ; 
ome  of  them  dudnguishing  puticuUr  kinds  or  qiud- 
tkt :  (a)  ieiAlfM,  D'^CKS  (laa.  t,  S,  4),  wadgrtjpa,  i.  e. 
lorf  grapn.  AqnUa  has  iraTpiai,  Symm.  drtX^  (i) 
ISo'ter,  noa  (iHft.  xvUi,  5;  Jer.  xxzi,  24,  80;  Ezek. 

ris,  IS'^n,  wttr  grapa,  kernel*  (NumU  vi,  4),  and  tjf  the 
iicek  tfrafuXq,  (msA  ^ ynqief  (Bfatt.  vii,  16;  Luke 
n,  44 ;  Rev.  xiv,  IB).   See  GsiJV. 

14.  Leek  (ui  Xuntk  xi,  5}  renders  '^'^Xn,  cAodrir', 
irhieli  elaewhere  is  traniUted  ^tom,  i.  e.  green*.  See 

liBAM;  LeBKS. 

16.  /.oirsf  renden  Hetk  odotA',  Ci^?  (Gen.  xxt,84; 
tSaB.xni,28;  xxiii,ll;  £iek.i7,9).   See  Lbhtiu 

Ifi,  JtfaiZmM  u  for  tlie  Heb.  maUAatk,  n^^^,  proper^ 
ly  tea  pmnltm  (Job  xxx,  4).   See  Hallows. 

17.  Mamdrabe  is  the  Heb^  dudawt,  tr>iKin,  hve-ap- 
fU*  (Geck  xxx,  14:  Cut.  vii,  13).  See  Maiidbakk. 

18.  Mama,  Hek  nAi,  >^  ft  sweet  reun  dtatiUing 
ftoD  the  leaves  of  Utoaiiak  trees,  of  several  spedes, 
v^Mdally  the  Umarix  GaUiea  mwmifera,  from  puno- 
turn  made  by  an  iosetd,  the  cooow  mami^na.  See 
Maxha. 

t9L  Ifelom  is  found  in  Niimk  xi,  5  as  the  rendering 
ortheHcl»ewo&aaMAtiii',BM1^3^  SeeHsLOit. 

SO.  MiBet  On  Ezek.  ir,  9)  repreeenU  the  Hebrew  do- 
eto^^lTT;  it  is  the  hokkut  doekaa  (Unn.).  See  Hii^ 

UT. 

31.  Mint  (in  Matt,  xxiit,  28;  Luke  xi,  42)  is  the 
(ireck  ^Sioofiov,  i.  e.  tweet-tcented;  the  meiUha  virides 
lino.   See  Hut. 

2t  MMMtard  (in  Halt,  ziii,  SI ;  xvii,  20;  Marie  iv. 
SI;  Lake  xiii,  19;  xvii,  6)  U  the  Greek  ffi'van;  the 
twipit  miemfali*.    See  Mustabd. 

25.  OHee  univenally  is  given  in  the  A.  T.  where  the 
Hebrew  za'yUA,  H**),  is  used.  In  1  Kings  vi,  2S  the 
ward  o/iM-rree  renders  the  Heb.  ^s-iArai«n,*iPD  X?)  lit- 
tle (rw  n/',/(rtfWM.  Tbe  same  expression  is  rendered  ot/- 
trte  (Im.  it,  19)  and  pine  (Neh.  viti,  15).    See  Olive. 

24.  Oruom  is  in  Heb.  be'ttel,  ^^3,  as  Numb,  xi,  5. 

a.  Parehed-eom  is  the  Heb.  ktUi,  "ijS  or  N*^^)? ;  it 
is  wbeat  or  barley  roasted  in  the  ear  and  then  rubbed 
Mt:  perhaps  occasionally  aome  kind  of  pulse  (1  Sam. 
irii,  17).    See  Parch  ED-CORN. 

Putachio^aU,  in  Heb.  botnim',  (Gen.  xliii, 

11),  ■  kind  of  nut  of  oblong  shape,  and  taking  this  name 
(ncD  bHeH,  ',33,  the  bellji,  in  allusion  to  their  form.  See 

SCTS. 

J7.  Ponugrmcae  renders  the  Heb.  rimmftn,  T'O'l,  in 
lURT  passages.    See  Pomkoranate. 

%  Purtlam  is  the  Heb.  chaUamulk',  H^l^^n,  accord- 
inf;  to  the  Syriac  Onr  version  has  egg  (Job  vi,  6), 
"rWe  of  on  egg"  which  is  certunly  wrong.  See 
GacD.  Tketattr.  s,  v.,  and  Pcsslaim. 

a.  Rmtvu,  baneka  of  (1  Sam.  xxv,  16 ;  xxx,  12 ;  2 
^  xri,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xti,  40),  translatee  the  Heb.  ttim- 
>Ht.p1BX.  SeeRAtsiHs. 

Ryt  (in  Exod.  ix,  82;  Isa.  xxviii,  25)  translates 
Heb.  hi$»imeth,  ri3  DS,  which  means  a  smooth  grain, 
T*.  See  No,  10,  abwe,  and  Rte. 
31.  Vhtt,  Heb.  «Jrr*,  p^lD,  or  torrhah,  H^nia,  is  a 
f«ni5ir  kind  of  grape-vin&  Thus,  choke  vine  (Gen. 
^  U);  ctunetti  vim  (Isa.  v,  2);  nohU  Tint  (Jer,  ii, 
^  SeeTiXB. 


82.  WhetU  in  general  is  the  Heb.  chUtSh,  TWn,  <ff 
which  the  plural  in  Chaldee  is  Mtafun',  D'^SSni  as 
Ezra  vi,  9 ;  vii,  22 ;  and  in  the  New  Teat,  is  vlro^,  a 
general  name  for  grain,  which  is  also  rendered  "com" 
(Hark  ir,  28 ;  Acta  vii,  12). 
IL  Among  jfot0erti^j>&Mtt  we  notice  the  fidlowtng : 
L  2^  is  the  Heb.  fAiisAaii',  yi^fA  (1  Kings  vi^  I9), 
and  OoAtM,  (Cant,  il,  16;  iv,  6;  r,  18;  vi,  2,8; 
viifSf  1  KiDgavii,22,26).  The  word  means  a  musical 
instnunoit  shaped  Uke  a  lily,  as  Psa.  Ix,  1;  Ixix,  1. 
Also  Heb.  dmkam^  Hjisiti,  but  only  in  the  first 
aenBe,as2Cbn>n.iv,5!  Cant.ii,l,2;  H(M.xiv,6.  See 
Lilt;  Musical  IiiSTmiMBHTs. 

5.  ifyitIsC>n^eli-viiifl&;  I«*]cli.l9;  lr,18;  Zech. 
1,8,10,11)  represents  the  Heb.  Aodiff,  D^n.  SeeMYR> 

TLB. 

8.  Rote,  Hdx  ehahoMtiieat,  t\\t^V^  is  ptoperiy  Ms 
meadow  taffrm  (tsokhiam  a^Umimakf  linn.)  (Canb  ii, 
1 ;  Isa.  XXXV,  1).   See  Bosk 

4.  Saffrm,  Heb.  harkSm,  DSnB',  Sept.  Kpomq  (Cant, 
iv,  14),  may  refer  to  both  kinds  of  saffron,  the  common 
and  the  Indian.    See  Saffron. 

6.  Sedge,  Heb.  achu',  IHR,  rendered  meadow  in  Gen. 
x1i,2,  lS,^ig  in  Job  viii,  U,  is  an  Egyptian  word,  ap- 
plied to  all  kinds  of  grassy  growth  in  marshes.  See 
Resd. 

6.  Tbre  is  the  Greek  {i^wov,  property  ctome/ (Matt. 
xiii,2fisq.>.   See  Taiuc 

7.  Tkom  is  the  translation  of  many  Hebrew  words, 
for  the  meaninf^  of  which  see  Thork. 

HL  Of  medicinal pUaUa  we  name  the  following : 

1.  Balm,  "  balm  of  Gilead."  Heb.  Itori',  "nx,  opoitU- 
xamum  (tien.  xliii,  II ;  xxxvii,  2I>;  Jer.  viii,  22;  xlvi, 
11;  li,6;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17).    See  Balh. 

2.  CampMre,  Heb.£%&er,  ^jis,  rendered  pifek  (Gen. 
ri,  14);  in  Cant.i,  14;  iv,  18,Kfers  to  the  eUAeiaia  of 
the  Arabs,  a  shrub  with  fhigrsnt  white  flowers.  Sea 
CAMrmBE;  PrrciL 

3.  ^yMop,  Heb.  es^aitK,  and  Greek  Bffwwoc.  See 
Hyssop, 

4.  Myrrh,  Heb.  I6t,  tf^,  a  fragrant  resinons  gum  from 
the  leaves  of  a  shrub,  the  cialut  ladat^fera.  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  ttacle,  mgrrh  (Gen.  xxxvii,  26;  xliii,  II).  Also 
Heb.  m6r,  lb  or  ^'i'C,  a  bitter  aromatic  renn  distilling 
in  tears  from  a  tree,  the  baUamodendron  n^rrka.  See 
Myrrh. 

6.  Rue,  Greek  r^yavoVf  the  rate  grareokn*  of  Unn, 
SeeRcB. 

See,  for  the  |dants  of  Faleetine  in  general,  BoTAnr. 

FlantaTltfnB,  John,  de  la  Patue,  or  PUaOemHui 
Pauianut,  was  bom  167fi  of  a  noble  Prot«Btant  family 
in  the  diocese  of  Nismes,  studied  theology  and  Oriental 
literature,  and  became  pastor  at  Beziers,  where  he  em- 
braced Koman  Catholicism,  1604,  He  was  made  bishop 
of  Lod^ve  in  1625,  retiret)  from  his  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions in  1648,  on  account  of  advanced  age  and  great 
infirmities,  and  died  in  1651,  at  the  Palace  Biaigao. 
Few  literati,  not  Hebrews  by  Inrth,  have  devoted  them- 
selves more  earnestly  to,  and  labored  more  sncCessfiiUy 
in,  the  department  of  Hebrew  literature  than  Plantavi- 
tius,  and  his  works  will  continue  to  be  a  monument  to 
his  learning  and  industry  as  long  as  the  sacred  lan- 
guage of  the  O.  T.  continues  to  be  studied.  They  are 
as  follows:  Thetaunu  tffnotijrmiaa  BArao-Chaldao- 
Rahbimm  (Lodov*,  1048,  foU);  vsiy  valoable  to  the 
student  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  on  aoeount  of  its 
treatment  of  Hebrew  synonyms : — Florikgium  Sibticim 
Hebraico-Latinum  (ibid,  1645) : — and  Florilegiim  Rob' 
biaicum,  compkden*  prac^uas  vet,  Rabbinorum  tenlen- 
liat,  vert.  Lai.  et  tchoUit  iUuetralas  cum  £iiliotkeca 
Rabbimca  (ibid.  1645).  See  Wolf,  Ifibluftheca  ffebata, 
1  i,6,etc.;  SteiR«hneider,Car«;^0t^jj^SN30^H^ 
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thrat  Sc^ana,  coL  2107;  Geiger,  in  Zeit9dir\fl  der 
druttchm  ntorgatlStuHtcbm  GtmSmAaJi,  xvii,  880  (Leips. 
1S68). 

Plmntiflr,  Claude  Hbusi,  one  of  the  moM  piomi- 
□ent  ineniben  of  the  French  episoopiie,  was  born  of 
humble  parentage  at  Ceyzerieux,  in  France,  in  1813. 
In  1837  be  was  made  a  priest,  and  soon  afterwanls  he 
was  appointed  profesmr  of  Hebrew  at  the  theolo^cal 
school  of  Lyons.  In  1856  be  was  elected  bishi^  of 
Niames,  and  died  May  25,  187&.  He  was  one  of  the 
flenest  opponrats  of  Louis  Napcdaon.  See  XtferarMcAer 

Plantlii,  Christophb,  a  celcbrat«d  printer,  was 
bom  in  1614  at  Hont-Louis,  in  the  Freitch  province  of 
Touraine,  of  poor  parents.  He  went  to  Paris  in  bis 
youth,  and  worked  there  some  time  in  a  bookbinder's 
ebnp ;  but  afterwards  went  to  Caen,  in  Normandy,  where 
be  learned  the  art  of  printing.  After  working  in  several 
of  the  printing-olBcea  ofFrance,  and  etpecialty  at  Lyons, 
be  returned  to  Paris;  but  tlw  reliftions  disturbances 
which  commenced  about  that  time  induced  him  to  re- 
move to  Flanders,  and  be  is  known  to  have  been  a  mas- 
ter-printer at  Antwer])  in  1666.  Besides  bis  printing 
establishment  at  Antwerp,  he  had  one  at  Paris  and  an- 
other at  Leyden.  The  beauty  as  well  as  the  correctness 
of  (he  works  which  issued  from  his  presses  extended  his 
reputation  rapidly,  and  be  soon  acquired  a  ccmsiderable 
fbrtune.  He  employed  aa  correctors  of  the  press  several 
men  disUnguished  for  tbeir  learning,  and  Plantin's  house 
was  resorted  to  by  learned  men  from  all  countries.  He 
died  July  I,  1589,  The  work  which  has  given  most 
celebrity  to  Plantin's  printiof^  establishment  at  Antwerp 
is  the  edition  which  he  printed  of  the  great  Polyglot 
Bible,  which  had  previously  been  printed  at  Alcala,  in 
Spain,  under  the  directifm  of  cardinal  Ximene«.  PUn- 
tin  was  engaged  to  perform  the  work  by  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  who  sent  Arius  Montanus  to  superintend  it,  and 
he  was  employed  four  years  (1668  to  1672)  in  this  occu- 
pation. See  Arius  Montanus.  (iuiUaume  Leb^  was 
sent  for  from  Paris  to  engrave  the  punches  and  superin- 
tend the  castlbg  of  the  type.  The  work,  in  addition  to 
the  contents  of  the  Alcala  Poly^t,  gave  a  Cbaldaic 
paraphrase  and  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  characters.  The  proofs  of  the 
Antwerp  Polyglot  were  all  revised  by  Raphelengius, 
and  the  work  was  published  in  eight  large  folio  volumes 
(1668-1672).  Plantin  was  not  so  learned  as  the  Aldi  of 
Venice  or  the  Estiennes  of  Paris,  but  bis  Latin  prefaces 
to  several  of  the  works  which  he  printed  seem  suffi- 
dently  to  establish  that  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
scbolarship. 

PlantBCll,  Mabtin,  D.D.,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  in  1460  at  Domstetten,  in  Wttrtemberg.  He 
studied  at  the  newly  founded  univerrity  at  Tttbingen, 
where  in  1483  he  was  made  magtster,  in  1484  prufeasnr 
of  philosophy,  and  in  1494  doctor  and  professor  of  the- 
ology, at  the  same  time  preaching  in  the  church  of  St. 
George.  In  1523  he  was  present  at  the  Zurich  collo- 
quium, and  died  July  18, 16S9.  In  connection  with  Dr. 
Hartseaser,  he  founded  the  famous  acholarsbip  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Martin  at  Tubingen.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  Tradatut  de  J'ltffit  tmttfjicit,  which  be  wrote  in 
1606,  on  the  occasion  of  the  burning  of  a  certain  witch 
at  Tubingen.    See  J^her,  GeUhTieit-Ltx.  s.  v.    (a  P.) 

Planftdes  IfAXtmis,  a  Byzantine  monk  noted  as 
a  literary  character,  flourished  in  the  14th  century.  He 
was  bora,  aa  he  says  himself  in  one  of  bis  works,  at  Ni- 
comedia.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  and  almost 
the  only  drmnutanee  aS  his  life  which  is  beyond  doubt 
is  that  in  the  year  1337  he  was  aent  on  an  embassy  to 
Venice  by  the  emperor  Andmnicus  the  elder.  At  this 
time  he  must  have  been  of  a  mature  age.  That  he  was 
yet  alive  in  I340  is  evident  from  a  letter  still  extant, 
which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Johannes  Palvologus, 
who  ascondett  the  throne  in  that  year,  D'Ort-ille  places 
.bia  death  in  1SS8,  for  which,  however,  he  adduces  no 


testimony.  Gerhard  Vossius  prolongs  his  lile  to  the 
year  1370,  and  others  place  it  still  later,  Tuwardi  i)k 
close  of  bis  life  Planudes,  it  is  said,  was  imprisotied  on 
account  of  his  partiality  for  the  docuines  uf  the  Church 
of  Rome;  and  when  afterwards  compelled  to  wiiu 
against  that  Church,  to  have  done  so  in  such  a  ntaawr 
and  with  such  feeble  arguments  that  cardinal  BesssriMi 
declared  that  the  heart  of  Planudes  had  no  tbatc  in 
what  be  had  written  on  that  oocaaiocu  His  woik^  vf 
which  several  exist  only  in  MS.  form,  arc  tiot  uf  wf* 
ficieiit  importance  to  be  enumerated  here.  Tbn- 
cunsist  of  orations  and  homilies;  translations  fium 
Latin  into  Greek  of  several  works  of  such  cIssmc*  u 
Cicero,  Cnsar,  Ovid,  etc, ;  also  of  Boethiua's  IM  Co*- 
mlaiione;  St  Augustine,  De  Ti-mitate  and  De  dth 
taU  ZM;  a  collection  of  jEtop't  FahUt;  comnea- 
taries  on  the  Rhrtoric  of  Hermogene)>,  and  other 
Greek  writings.  See  Fabricius,  BMiotk.  Grwea,  xi, 
682  sq.;  UofTman,  Ltxicon  Bihtiog.  Script.  Grmc 
s.  v. 

PlaBsmajin,  Hrimrich  Eknbt,  D.D.,  a  Genua 
Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  bom  in  1817  at  Paderbonu 
where  he  also  afterwards  labored  as  professor  of  tbeol- 
He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  lieiman  National  Church.  He  was  abs  hon- 
ored with  the  degree  of  "  Ma|rtBi«r  Saniiai  Tbeologir'' 
by  the  Dominieui  college  St,  Thorns  de  Urbe.  He 
died  at  Tivoli.  Italy,  July  28,  1866.  Re  wrote  I>if 
SckuUdetheU.  rAosttf  (Soeat,  18fi7),a great  but  trnfia- 
ished  work.  See  Lbtraritdter  llawhctitrr  Jir  dm 
.  kalkolitcke  DeuftcHand,  1866,  p.  27  sq.;  Zuchbold, BA- 
liotheca  Theoloffica,  ii,  1000.    (Q.  P.) 

Piaster,  Hasoii's  p'*>,  pir,  to  called  fton  its  r^- 
reacmoF,  iime;  Sept.  cov/a;  Dan.  v,  6;  "cbalk,"  In. 
xxvii,  9;  also  t^^B,  tit!,  ftom  its  boUu^,  Sm,  Deu. 
xxvit,  2,  4;  '^lime,"  laa.  xxviii,  12;  Amoa  n,  1;  as  ■ 
verb,  n!ia,  liadi,  to  tmear.  Lev.  xiv,  43,  48,  48;  dw- 
where  "datib,"  etc.).  The  mode  of  making  {dasler- 
cement  has  been  described  elsewhere.  See  Hoetab. 
Plaster  is  mentioned  on  three  occasions  in  Scripture: 

1.  Where,  when  a  house  was  infected  with  "leprosr" 
(Lev.  xiv,  42, 48),  the  priest  was  ordered  to  take  awiv 
the  portion  of  infected  wall  and  replaster  it  (Michseli*. 
Lawi  of  Motet,  g  211,  iii,  297-806,  ed.  Smith).  See 
HocsE;  LKPnosr. 

2.  The  words  of  the  law  were  ordered  to  be  mgrared 
on  Mount  Ebal  on  stones  which  had  been  prrrioosly 
coated  with  plaster  (Deut.  xxvii,  2,  4 ;  Josh,  viti,  ti\ 
the  pillars  being  covered  with  plaster,  and  the  liw 
written  on  this  (see  Thomson,  lAmd  and  Book,  ii,  SIH 
sq.).  Michaelis,  however  (voL  i,  bk.  iii),  supposts  thai 
the  words  were  cut  in  stone  and  plaster  aft«waids  pot 
upon  it,  that  when  the  plaster  should  fall  off  the  wndi 
might  still  be  legible.  Of  this,  however,  no  evidence 
appears.  The  process  here  mentioned  was  probsblf  of 
a  similar  kind  to  that  wlopted  in  Egypt  for  teceivini; 
bass-reliefs.  The  wall  was  first  made  smooth,  and  at 
interstices,  if  necessary,  filled  up  with  plaster.  When 
the  figures  had  been  drawn,  and  the  stone  adjac«it  cut 
away  so  as  to  leave  them  in  relief,  a  cuat  of  lime  wfaiie- 
wBsh  was  laid  on,  and  followed  by  one  of  ^-a^liI)l  after 
the  painting  of  the  figures  was  complete.  In  the  caw 
of  the  natural  rock  the  procesa  waa  neariy  the  axut. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine  plan- 
ter, consisting  of  lime  and  gypsum,  carefully  smoothed 
and  polished.  Upon  this  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash  wu 
laid,  and  on  it  the  colors  were  painted,  and  by  mcaoa 
of  glue  or  wax.  The  whitewash  appean  in  moit  in- 
stances to  have  been  made  of  aheU-limeatone  not  nnich 
burned,  which  of  itself  is  tenacious  enough  wilhoul  glue 
or  other  binding  material  (Long,  quoting  from  Belnmi. 
Kg.  A  nt.  ii,  49,  fiO),  At  Bchistun,  in  Persia,  the  surface 
of  the  inscribetl  rock-tablet  was  covered  with  a  vsmi^ti 
lo  prcsen-e  it  from  weather;4Hit  it  seems  likely  thit  in 
the  case  of  the       ti|l8fAlbe(Sl@^6  was  cut  while 
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the  platter  was  still  mnist  (La.Tard,  \'uiereh,  ii,  18S; 
Viux,  A'iit.  and  Pntfp.  p.  172).    See  Stone. 

3.  it  was  pruluMy  a  similar  coating  oX  cement  on 
ithicb  tbe  fatal  letters  were  traced  by  the  mystic  hand 
"on  tbe  [lUster  of  tbe  wall"  of  BelxfaaxMr's  palace  «t 
Bi^lm  (Dan.  t,  &>.  We  here  obuin  an  incidental 
eoofnution  of  the  Biblical  Dairativ&  For  while  at 
MiMveb  the  walls  are  puielled  with  alabaster  slabs,  at 
Bibylon,  where  no  such  material  is  found,  the  builders 
wm  content  to  cover  their  tiles  or  bricks  with  enamel 
or  MucGo,  fitlv  termed  plaster,  fit  for  receivinK  omamen- 
til  ttntgns  (Layard,  A'm.  tmd  Bah.  p.  529 ;  Dtod.  U,  8). 
8m  Bucks. 

Plaster,  Medicinal  (n^^,  tnartfcA,  to  rah,  hence 
t4>  anoint  with  a  healing  salve  or  limUar  substance,  lea. 

xxxriii,  20.    See  Mkdicinb. 

Plastic  Nature,  an  absurd  doctrine,  which  some 
bare  thus  described :  "  It  is  an  incorporeal  created  sub- 
•unw,  endoed  with  a  vegetative  life,  but  not  with  sen- 
cation  or  tbnnght;  penetrating  the  whole  created  uni- 
rmp. being  co-extended  with  it;  and,  under Qod,  moving 
tattler,  an  as  to  pmdnce  the  phenomerui  which  cannot 
be  Mlved  Inr  mechanical  laws :  active  for  ends  imknown 
ta  inrif,  not  b«ng  expressly  conscious  of  its  actions,  and 
ra  having  an  obscure  idea  of  the  action  to  be  entered 
opmi.'*  To  this  it  has  been  answered  that,  as  the  idea 
iuMlf  is  most  obscure,  and,  indeed,  inconsistent,  so  the 
fooaiUckm  of  it  is  evidently  weak.  It  is  intended  by 
ihii  10  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  subjecting  Ood  to 
the  troBble  of  some  changes  in  tbe  created  world,  and 
the  neanmss  of  others.  But  it  appears  that,  even 
upon  this  hypothesis,  he  would  still  be  the  author  of 
ibetn:  beuileh  to  Omnipotence  nothing  is  troublesome, 
not  those  things  mean,  when  considered  as  part  of  a 
tntem,  which  alone  might  appear  to  be  so.  See  Dod- 
driHEf,  l.»ttwrf$,  leet.  S7 ;  Cudworth,  InteUtctual  S^iUm, 
fvM9, 172;  More,  Immm1alil}i  «f  the  5bM^ lib.  iii, c  12; 
Kit,  Witdom  of  God,  p.  61,  52;  Lord  Honboddo,  An- 
timl  Mtt(ipltyne$ ;  Voung,  Ettay  on  tke  Powers  tmd 
MKifmitM  ofSiitart ;  Cocker,  TKeimt;  TuUoch,  Eag- 
&A  Pnt.  Tktol  U,  269, 278, 897. 

Plat  (T^^f  eSeltSk,  S  Kioga  ix,  26,  a  piece,  or 
forHon  of  ground,  as  elsewhere  rendered). 

Plate  (n^^,  liaeh,  1  Kings  vii,  86,  a  board  [or 
"uble"],  as  elsewhere  rendered;  no,  pnch,  a  thin 
hmmt,  Exod.  xxxix,  3;  Numb,  xvi,  88;  y^yt,  ttUs.  a 
SirrauW  plate  of  metal,  Exod.  xxviii,86;  xxxix,  80; 
tcr.  viit,  9;  '(^D,  ifrm,  an  axle,  1  Kings  vii,  30). 

Plate],  jACxttFES,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Renee,  a  Tillage  of  Artois,  in  the  year  1G08.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits,  and  taught  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Douoi.  He  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  some  learning, 
»A  his  writings  were  received  favorably.  He  died  Jan. 
7.  Iffil.  at  OimaL  His  works  are,  Synopna  eurtif  tkeo- 
'»7n([>ouat,  1664,  M.;  6th  ed.  1706):— jlHCforitos  eon- 
tra  phsncam  prmdettrvumOieiiem  fibid.  1669-1678,  2 
t«la  ISmo). 

Platina,  Battirta  Bartolouubo  dk  SAcciti.  a 
Ttty  learned  Italian,  is  noted  as  the  author  of  a  Hutory 
"flit  Pttptn.  He  was  bom  in  1421  at  Piadena,a  village 
between  Cremona  and  HantntL  He  first  embraced  a 
BttEtary  life,  which  he  followed  for  a  time,  but  after- 
wuitsdevnled  himself  to  literature.  He  went  to  Rome 
■aderCalixttu III,  who  was  made  pope  in  1458;wheie, 
Rtiiag  himself  intradueed  to  cardinal  Dessarion,  he  ob- 
Utncd  some  small  benefices  of  pope  Pius  II.  who  suc- 
cnded  Calixtua  in.)458,  and  afterwanls  was  appointed 
tfnsnlical  abbreviator.  When  Paul  II  succeeded  Pius 
is  1464,  Plotina's  affairs  took  a  very  unfavorable  turn. 
In  tbe  fiiit  place,  Paul  was  much  indiq>osed  towards 
Ua,  on  acoDunC  of  his  connections  with  his  pRdeeaaaor 
IW:  bat  this  might  possibly  have  been  borne  if  Paul, 
■  tbe  next  place,  had  not  removed  all  the  aUmrioton 


from  their  emplo}-ments  by  abolishing  their  places,  not- 
withstanding they  had  purchased  them  with  great  sums 
of  money.  Upon  this  Platina  complained  to  tbe  pope, 
and  most  humbly  besought  him  to  order  their  cause  to 
be  Judge«l  by  the  ooditora  of  the  Sola.  The  pope  was 
offended  at  the  liberty,  and  gave  him  a  very  haughty 
repulse :  "  Is  it  ihu^"  said  he,  looking  at  him  sternly — 
"is  it  thus  that  you  summon  us  before  your  judges,  as 
if  you  knew  not  that  all  laws  are  centred  in  our  breast? 
Such  is  our  decree :  they  shall  all  go  hence,  whither- 
soever they  please :  I  am  pope,  and  have  a  right  to  ratify 
or  cancel  tbe  acu  of  others  at  pleasure."  I'hese  un- 
happy men,  Uiiu  divested  of  their  eoiploymetttB,  used 
their  nttnost  endeavors  for  some  days  to  obtain  audience 
of  the  pope,  but  were  repulsed  with  contempt.  Upon 
this  Platina  wrote  to  him  in  the  folbwing  terms:  "If 
you  bad  a  right  to  dispossess  us,  without  permitting 
our  cause  to  be  heard,  of  the  employments  we  had  law- 
fully purchased,  we,  on  the  other  side,  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted  to  complain  of  the  inJuMice  we  auflbr,  and  tbe 
ignominy  with  which  we  are  branded.  As  you  have 
repulsed  us  so  contnmelionsly,  we  will  go  to  all  the 
courts  of  princes,  ami  entreat  them  to  call  a  council, 
whose  principal  bwuness  shall  be  to  oblige  }'ou  to  show 
caune  why  you  have  divested  us  of  all  our  lawful  pos- 
sessions." Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  temper 
and  character  of  IHatina  than  this  letter,  which  was, 
however,  considered  as  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  to  endure  great  hardships. 
At  the  end  of  four  months  he  had  his  liberty,  with  or- 
ders not  to  leave  Rome,  and  continued  in  quiet  for  some 
time,  but  afterwards,  being  suspected  of  a  plot,  he  was 
again  imprisoned,  and,  with  many  others,  put  to  the 
rock.  The  plot  being  found  imaginary,  the  charge  was 
turned  to  heresy,  which  also  came  to  nothing,  and  PU- 
tina  was  set  at  liberty  some  time  after.  Tbe  pope  then 
flattered  him  with  a  prospect  of  pfeferment,  and  thua 
kept  him  in  Rome;  but,  dying  of  apoplexy,  left  him  to 
shift  for  himself  as  he  could.  This  whole  conflict  is 
related  by  Platma  himself  in  his  Lxvtt  of  the  Pope*, 
under  the  ponlilicate  of  Paul  II.  Sixtua  IV  succeeded 
Paul  in  1467,  and  appointed  Platiua  keeper  of  the  Vat- 
icMi  Ubniy,  which  was  established  by  this  pope.  Pla- 
tina here  found  bimaeU'  in  hia  own  element,  and  lived 
very  happily  in  that  station  till  148],  when  he  waa 
snatched  away  by  the  plague.  He  bequeathed  to  Pom- 
ponius  Lsetus  the  house  which  he  built  on  the  Mons 
Quirinolis,  with  the  laurel  grove,  out  of  which  the  po- 
etical crowns  were  taken.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  IM  VMa  ac 
Ge$tU  Rommoram  Potaifieum,  or  history  of  the  popes 
from  St.  Peter  to  Sixtin  IV,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it. 
The  Protestants  have  approved  it,  and  ranked  the  au- 
thor among  the  witnesses  to  truth.  Some  Roman  Cath- 
olic writers  charge  him  with  want  of  sincerity  and  care; 
yet  Panvinius  did  not  scruple  to  publish  this  history, 
with  notes  of  his  own,  and  added  to  it  the  Livea  of  the 
popes  from  Sixtus  IV  to  Pius  IV.  It  was  first  |»inted 
at  Venice  in  1479  (foL),  and  reprinted  once  or  twice  be- 
fore 1  oOO,  since  which  time  all  the  editions  of  it  are  said 
to  have  been  castrated.  His  Live$  of  the  Popet  la 
written  with  elegance  of  style,  and  discovers  powers 
of  research  and  discrimination  which  were  then  rare. 
He  writes  with  freedom  of  the  popes.  Some  passages 
are  omitted  in  late  editions.  In  the  edition  of  1574,  the 
passage  in  the  life  of  St.  Anidetos,  Uxorem  babuit  in 
Bithynia,"  is  for  the  first  time  changed  into  "Uxorem 
non  habens."  Ilatina  wrote  also  a  HUtory  of  Mantua, 
in  Latin,  which  was  first  published  by  Lamhecius,  with 
notes,  at  Vienna  (1675, 4to).  The  titles  of  some  of  bis 
other  works  are,  I)e  NtUuris  rerum; — Epiitola  addiefT' 
to*: — De  kofutta  voliiptale  et  vaJeivdine: — Defalto  H 
vera  bono: — Contra  amoret: — Dt  vera  nobilitale:~Df 
opiimo  CKK.- — Panegyriciu  in  Be$tarionem:—Oratio  ad 
Pavlm II :—Depace ItaWKcmfmendatlbeUo  Tnreko 
i»dkendo:—DeJk>»eHlu  Ungaa  Latvmi—A  Treatite  on 
tke  Mean,  ofpreeervinff  a^f»^hf^'<5&g\^''^ 
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KUdim  (Bologna,  149S,  8to),  wfaioh  provoked  tbe  fol- 
lowing epigram  SumazariuB: 

Inemla  et  mores,  viUe,  obltBHaa  notaaae 
Pouiittcnm,  argniR  lex  (till  bwtori«. 

To  Umeii  hie  lanUB  tracUi  pnlmenu  ealtna^ 
Hoc  Platino,  M  IpwM  panara  pontlfleeo. 

See  Schr&ckli,  Kirdungea(A.  toL  xxxii ;  Nie^Fon,  Mi- 
tnoiret,vo\.u\;  Tiraboschi,  AonstUfa  fatter. /taJL a. r, ; 
General  Biog.  Did.  s.  v, 

Plato,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  tbe  Greek  pht- 
losophen.  He  was  by  far  tbe  most  Ulustriuus  of  the 
pupils  of  Socrates,  completely  eclipsiug  all  bia  feUi>w> 
students,  so  that  St.  Augustine  juaUy  remarks,  "  Inter 
disdpubM  Socrates,  non  qiddem  immerito,  excellentis- 
nma  gloria  claniit,  qui  omnos  cnteroa  <^Mcuraret,  Pla- 
to" {De  Civ.  Dei,  viii,  4).  He  was  the  earliest  of  the 
systematic  scholarcbs,  or  founders  of  permanent  schools, 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  original  master,  with  more 
or  lesa  of  derelopment  and  change,  continued  to  be  ex- 
pounded through  successive  generations.  His  fame  and 
influence  on  antiquity  transcended  tbe  renown  and  au- 
tbrniiy  of  any  other  teacher,  and  may  have  suggested, 
ID  connection  with  the  cbanKter  of  hia  doctrine  and 
the  mode  of  iu  exposition,  the  declaration  of  Laboo, 
that  he  was  to  be  accounted  a  god  rather  than  a  man. 
*'  Hunc  Platonem  Labeo  inter  eemideoa  commemoran- 
dum  putavit,  sicut  Herculem,  aicut  Romulum ;  semidecm 
autem  beroibue  anteponit,  sed  utrosque  inter  numina 
coltocat"  (Augustine,  ibid.  ii.  14).  His  influence  was 
increaaed,  rather  than  diminiafa^  during  the  long  and 
ardent  Btnt^le  between  ri^g  Chriatianity  and  expir- 
ing Paganum — both  combatante  receiving  his  impulse, 
claiming  his  alliance,  and  submitting  to  his  philosoph- 
ical ascendency.  Though  the  d>ltvion  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  the  dogmatic  character  of  medieval  specu- 
laliun  turned  intellectual  activity  into  widely  divergent 
channels,  yet  the  revival  of  letters  was  attended  by  the 
resurrection  of  Plato;  and  the  Medicean  Academy  of 
Florence,  under  tbe  direction  of  Harnlius  Ficinus  (q.  v.), 
renewed  the  prominenoe  of  bis  name  and  of  hia  philos- 
ophy. Since  that  period,  tbe  beginning  of  the  ]6th 
century,  Plato  has  enjoyed  an  augmented  authority  in 
the  domain  of  metaphysical  inquiiy;  has  animated 
Buccesdve  schools  of  brilliant  reputation  and  of  ex- 
tensive rule;  and  has  been  the  late  progenitor  of  the 
most  famous  systems  which  have  given  to  modem 
Germany  its  mar\-elloas  predominance  in  tranaeenden- 
tal  metaphysics. 

I.  Lije  and  Timet. — Tbe  notices  of  Plato's  life  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  few  and  scanty,  and  for  the 
most  part  unaulhenticated.  Legend  early  fastened  upon 
his  name,  and  incrusted  it  over  with  myths  as  striking 
and  as  unreal  as  any  employed  by  himself  for  the  ex- 
emplification of  his  tenets.  He  transformed  the  rugged 
honesty  of  his  teacher,  Socrates :  he  was  himself  trans- 
figurated  by  the  wild  fantasy  of  bis  own  followers,  and 
was  trcmslaled  in  equal  degree  with  Bully  Bottom, 
though  in  disumilar  mode.  But,  if  little  is  known  of 
the  real  circumstances  and  incidenu  of  the  life  of  tbe 
philosopher,  there  is  abundant  information  in  regard  to 
the  troubled  and  motley  times  in  which  be  lived.  The 
ancient  authorities  for  the  life  of  Plato  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  are  few,  late,  and  nntmatworthy.  His 
biography  by  bis  pupil,  companion,  and  successor,  Xe- 
nocrates,  was  early  lost.  Of  the  nnmerons  writers  con- 
temporaneous with  him,  or  living  in  the  next  centuriL>s, 
who  treated  his  life,  professedly  or  incidentally,  scarcely 
any  available  memorials  aurvive.  Onr  fidlest  autbor- 
itj»  are  Diogenes  Lsertius,  Apoldos,  Olyminodonis,  in 
the  life  prefixed  to  most  editions  of  the  Opera  Platonis, 
^nd  an  anonymous  biographer.  These  writers,  Diogenes 
Laert  ins  especially,  may  have  had  trustworthy  materials 
at  command,  but  they  have  commingled,  or  rather  in- 
undated them,  with  the  legendary'  growth  which  sprang 
up  after  Plato's  death— a  growth  which  should  not  be 
entirely  neglected,  aa  it  exhibits  the  manner  in  which 
Plato  was  regarded  by  his  admiring  disciples,  arising  out 


of  his  own  imaginative  exporitions,  and  anticipatiiig  thi 
fantastic  reveries  of  the  Neo-IMatonic  Thaumaturgisti 
Plato  was  bom  a  full  Athenian  citii^,  of  Atbeniu 
parents,  but,  apparently,  not  within  the  limits  of  At- 
tica. His  birthplace  seems  to  have  been  the  island  of 
.Egtna,  where  his  father  owned  a  denichy,  or  cokaial 
estate.  There  are  d'umMneea  in  regard  to  the  year  of 
bis  birth,  but  it  fdl  within  the  first  half  of  tbe  Decen- 
nial War,  or  earlier  portion  of  tbe  Peloponneman  Wat; 
Grote  assigns  liis  nativity  to  May,  B.C.  427,  JiKt  before 
the  surrender  of  Platiea ;  Clinton' to  May,  B.U  429.  four 
or  five  months  before  the  death  of  Pericles :  and  Diog- 
enes LaeniuB  to  B.C  428,  tbe  year  in  which  Anaxsg- 
orasdied.  Taking  Gfote'a  date  for  ^venience,  as  thbb 
no  place  for  the  investigation  of  such  chtonohigical  prob- 
lems, the  philosopher's  hirth  was  syncbrmioaB  with  the 
first  exbiUtions  of  the  comedian  Arist^hano,  whom, 
throughout  life  be  so  greatly  admired,  and  whose  wwks 
he  kept  habitually  under  bis  pillow.  Both  the  pamits 
of  Plato  were  of  noble  blood ;  a  circumstance  whidi 
fected  equally  his  political  incUnationa  and  his  specu- 
lative views.  Hia  father  was  Arist<Hi,the  son  of  Aris- 
tocks,  and  traced  his  descent  from  Codrua  and  the  god 
FoeodoD.  Hia  otother's  name  was  Ferictione.  She  was 
descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family  of 
Solon  the  Lawgiver;  was  nearly  related  to  Critias,  the 
chief  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  was  the  eister  of  Ohar- 
mides,  who  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  tbe  ten  govem- 
ore  of  tbe  Pirsus.  The  genealogical  table  is  given  by 
Ueberweg.  Legend,  which  is  traced  back  to  Speosip- 
pus,  the  nephew  of  Plato,  ascribed  the  paternity  of  Plato 
to  the  god  ApoUo;  and,  in  the  form  in  which  the  Moiy 
a  told  by  Olympiodorus,  closely  imitates  the  record  in 
regard  to  tbe  nativity  of  Cbrisb  A  similar  origin  wss 
assigned  to  Ser\'ius  Tullius,  to  Pythagoras,  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  Scipio  Africanus,  to  ApoUonius  of  Tyans, 
to  the  seventh  ancestor  of  Genghiz-Kahn,  to  Budilba, 
and  to  many  other  notable  personages.  The  stmy  of 
Herctdea  is  well  known,  and  fninislied  oceanon  for  the 
apt  sarcasm  of  TertuUian:  "Hwculem  de  fabula  Itm 
Christum"  (Adv.  Marc,  iv,  2).  It  was  an  (dd-worid 
tale,  often  repeated  in  many  ages  and  in  many  Undfc 
As  it  was  traced  back  to  Speuuppus,  the  translation  of 
Plato  into  a  supernatural  being  must  have  commenced 
immediately  after  his  deatfa.  The  (ranaoendenlaliuB 
of  his  doctrine  may  have  snggested  the  fiction  of  his 
original  divinity.  The  latter  was  recognised  in  tbe  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  erected  to  his  memory  by  tbe 
Athenians: 

Tom  iv  'AwoWur  ^Cv', 'AvK^nvidr  Ifii  nXifnmi* 
Tor  fiiv  Ira  l|'l'xi>',  tor  A'  !ra  VB>ua,  aiiai. 

Soon  after  his  birth  he  was  carried  to  Mount  Hymettw 
by  his  father  and  mother,  that  they  might  perform  on 
his  account  the  due  sacrifices  to  tbe  enchorial  deities- 
Pan,  the  Nymphs,  and  tbe  Komian  Apollo.  As  the  in- 
fant lay  sleeping  on  the  flowers,  tbe  bees  settled  upon 
his  lips,  and  filled  hie  mouth  with  boney  and  tbe  hon^ 
comb,  that  Homer's  vetae  might  be  acoomplished,  bsti 
Olyropiodonis: 

TdS  mi  awi  ^AiiMin  fijkiTOT  yXmuh*  ^s*  (II-  I't  HD- 
Acoording  to  Greek  usage,  the  ehfld  wn  called  Am- 
toefai,  after  his  paternal  grandhther.  The  name  of  Piato 
was  imposed  on  him  by  Ariston  of  A^roe,  bis  instractnr 
in  gymnastics,  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  his  shoul- 
ders or  of  hia  forehead,  or  in  consequence  of  tbe  com- 
pass and  fluency  of  his  speech.  He  excelled  so  far  in 
athletic  sports  as  to  gain  tbe  reputation  of  having  con- 
tended in  the  Isthmian  and  other  games.  He  brgn 
his  education  at  an  early  age  by  stud^-ing  grammar 
under  Dionysiu%  and  continued  it  by  prosecuting  the 
wide  circle  of  knowledge  then  called  music  under  Drseo, 
a  distinguiahcd  pupil  of  the  more  distinguished  Damon. 
At  some  period  of  bis  youth  he  also  gained  an  aci|aaint- 
ance  with  the  philosophy  of  Hcraclitus^ under  the  guid- 
ance of  Cratylus,  after  whom  he  has  named  one  of  hii 
Dialogues.   As  a  boy,  be  is  said  to  have  been  qniek  in 
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ifpnhamoa,  CNger,  diligent,  grave,  and  modest.  His 
&Maml»tioD,«awith  must  young  men  of  lix'fily  genius, 
Kcms  to  bive  been  for  literary  renown.  He  wrote  lyr- 
kt,  dithyrambs,  epif^ms,  and  tragedies;  and  is  even 
uid  to  b^ve  composed  s  tetfalt»gy  for  ormpetition  in 
tte  Dionynae  feativaL  In  the  estimation  of  antiquity 
kewis  muTcnaUy  accwmplisbedfand  liis  writings  attest 
a  wide  range  of  acquirement  After  he  entered  into 
intimate  reUtions  with  Socntcs,  he  burned  ap  his  Jn- 
rniile  poems ;  but  throughout  his  career  he  was  attend- 
ed the  poetic  afllatas.  The  acquaintance  with  Soc- 
rates seems  to  have  begun  abunt  bis  twentieth  year 
(RC  407),  and  was  pn^Mbly  incited  by  the  aune  causes 
wkidi  tndooed  other  wealthy,  elegant,  and  ambitioiu 
Albeoians  to  freqnent  the  company  of  the  ceaseleas  dis- 
pntsat— the  denre  of  skill  in  debate,  and  dexterity  to 
public  barangnes.  Plato,  or  the  author  of  the  Seventh 
Eptitle  attributed  to  Plato,  acknowledges  that  in  youtb 
"be  was  animated,  like  other  young  men,  to  devote 
hhnsdf,  as  soon  as  be  was  his  own  master,  to  the  affairs 
of  the  eommtrnwealth.''  Other  altracltona  arose,  and 
the  aaodation  with  Socrates  became  doaer  and  closer 
vith  the  pasring  ycan^  till  his  venerable  master  was 
maoved  ftom  him  by  the  fatal  cup  of  hemlock,  after 
right  yean  of  communion. 

Tbe  twentieth  year  of  Plato,  according  to.  Grote's 
.?hmok^,  coincides  with  the  return  of  Alcibiades  cn 
AtbcBS,  tbe  commission  of  Lysander  as  commander  of 
tbe  Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  tbe  appnntment  of  Cyru* 
to  the  Mlrapy  of  Ana.  Two  yean  later  cane  the  de- 
rinve  overthrow  of  tbe  Athenians  at  ^Ggospotami-'the 
acge— tbe  starvation — the  surrender — the  dismantling 
«ud  tbe  humiliation  of  Athens.  During  these  disastrous 
and  (arrowing  years  the  age  of  Plato  would  keep  him 
nopiuycd,  during  the  season  of  military  operations,  in 
ibc  Heet,  the  infantry,  or,  more  probably  from  his  social 
Matim,in  the  cavalry.  He  is  said  to  have  participated 
in  ihiee  engagenenta — at  Tanagra,  at  Deliutn,  and  at , 
CMinth.  These  exploits  are  wild  imagtnalibns,  spring- 1 
ing  from  the  acknowledgment  of  Plato's  service  in  the 
Mi,  which  an  active,  healthy  youth  could  not  have ! 
aTotded,  in  such  days  of  agony,  without  incurring  tbe  i 
d^iidatioQ  of  Xttiroratia.  Plato  might  have  been 
present  at  Corinth,  but  Delium  was  fought  when  he  was 
only  thiee  yean  old ;  Tanagra,  when  he  was  only  one, 
or,  if  ttie  principal  acUon  of  that  name  be  regarded, 
tVatf  years  before  his  birth.  There  is  no  reason  to 
dasbt  Plato's  military  service,  but  the  scenes  of  that  i 
•errice  are  wholly  conJecluraL  Hia  intimate  connec- 
(ioD  with  Chabiiaa,  in  whose  defence  he  once  spoke, 
pertkaps  arose  from  old  camaraderir,  | 

Tbe  nl^iigation  of  Athens  and  the  nmrpation  of  the  i 
TUny  opened  to  Pinto  the  public  career  which  ap- 1 
pcaitd  barred  against  bim  during  the  reckless  rule  of  I 
tbe  Demua.    Critias,  the  leader  of  the  Thirty,  a  man  I 
of  ^Jendid  and  various  talent,  of  high  culture,  of  daring 
eaergy,  and  of  unscrupulous  ambition,  was  a  couMn ;  | 
Ckinnidca,  one  of  the  Ten  at  Pineus,  who  fell  in  tbe  ' 
battle  with  Thrasybulos,  was  an  uncle.    The  gates  of  , 
tbe  p^tical  stadium  were  thrown  wide  open  to  htm, ! 
and  the  prospect  of  raind  advancement  invited  bis  eager 
activity.  Aeeepting  the  Seventh  Epistle  as  genuine, 
we  btve  his  own  declaration  that  he  promptly  scizetl 
Ibc  opportunity  afforded.   His  relatives,  his  friends,  his 
pany,  so  long  excluded  from  office,  were  at  length  in 
power;  and  be  entered  as  an  aspirant  along  with  those 
to  vhoiB  be  was  united  by  blood,  by  traditional  associ- 
itiBaibgr  hereditary  interest,  and  by  persoual  proeliv-  ' 
He  was  a  bora  aristocrat.   These  things  should  , 
be  reoMBbemd  in  the  appreciation  of  Plato's  political 
''Ttriea,  in  tba  ettimation  of  his  censures  of  Pericles  i 
and  tbe  denocney,  and  even  in  the  interpretation  of 
'"s  MRaans  on  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists.    He  was  | 
'■"Mlf  an  exdunve,  an  oligarcb,  and  be  hated  popular  : 
^"IJ  even  more  than  be  hated  a  tyranL   His  polit-  | 
|)(o«peeu  were,  however,  boob  overdraded.  The 
"HU  demoeraqr  bad,  donbtJeaa^  been  Inrieai,  mmge, ! 


opprestive,  and  indiscreet;  but  his  kinsmen,  Critiai^ 
Charmides,  and  their  colleagues,  were  more  lawless, 
sanguinary,  rapacious,  and  brutaL  It  is  safe  to  reject 
tbe  blind  partisanship  alike  of  Grote  and  of  Mitford 
Whether  under  the  rule  of  the  mub  or  under  tbe  rule 
of  the  few,  the  internal  contUtion  of  Atbem  bad  become 
desperate.  Our  hiatoriea  of  Greece,  with  all  their  de- 
tails of  license  and  exaction,  reveal  but  little  of  tbe 
consuming  fever  by  which  Athens  and  her  sister  states 
slowly  perished.  What  outraged  Plato  more  than  any- 
thing else  was  the  indignity  and  treacherous  injustice 
shown  towards  his  master,  Socrates,  himaelf  affiliated 
with  the  dominant  party.  Sonatea  waa  ordered  to  ai^ 
rest  an  innooent  man,  and  to  conduct  him  to  ponish- 
ment,  in  order  that  he  might  be  involved  in  the  crimes 
and  odium  of  the  chiefs.  We  are  reminded  of  the  n^ 
farious  counsels  given  by  the  historian  and  administra- 
tor Guicciardini  for  the  repression  of  the  prostrate  and 
humiliated  Florence^  Socrates  refused,  and  bis  life  was 
endangered.  At  the  same  time  his  garrulous  mouth 
was  aU^iped,  and  his  tnatnictions  in  the  streets  and 
highways  prohibited.  Plato  gave  up  the  delusive  vis- 
ions of  refbrm  which  he  subeequenily  ascribed  to  his 
youth,  and  withdrew  himsdf  from  political  coooems. 
Crittaa  waa  killed,  the  Thirty  driven  out,  the  usurpa- 
tion overthrown,  and  a  complete  subversion  of  the 
recent  polity  was  effected.  Plato  again  sought  an  en- 
trance into  public  life.  He  was  dragged  in  this  direc- 
tion a  ttnag  desire,  as  he  confesses.  His  inclina- 
tions were  decidedly  political.  He  complains  of  the 
violence  and  vengeance  which  attended  the  political 
disturbances,  but  admits  that  much  moderation  was 
shown  by  the  restored  democracy.  Still  the  party  ad- 
verse to  him  acquired  full  ascendency,  and  he  found 
himself  excluded  from  influence.  His  dnal  repulse  from 
Athenian  politics  was  due  to  the  malicious  indictment 
of  Socrates,  and  his  death  under  sentence  of  the  criminal 
court.  The  peril  and  the  condemnation  of  hia  teacher 
drew  Plato  closer  to  him.  He  attended  and  advised 
the  sage  in  his  trioL  He  offered  to  pay  the  flne  that 
might  be  imposed  upon  bim:  and,  if  parted  by  aickneas 
from  his  last  serene  hours,  he  fondly  treasured  up  his 
memory  and  his  aims,  and  consecrated  his  own  life  to 
the  illustration  of  his  virtues,  and  tbe  perpetuation  of 
the  fame  of  his  great  guide  and  (riend.  Anxlmia  and 
occupied  with  other  cares  as  were  the  yean  of  Plato's 
intercourse  with  Socrates,  many  of  (he  learned  German 
scholars  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  Pla- 
tonic writings  have  concluded  that  wveral  of  them 
were  composed  and  published  before  or  soon  afler  the 
death  of  hui  illustrious  instructor.  It  seems  more  rea- 
sonable to  refer  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  to  a  much  later 
period. 

The  tragic  fate  of  Socrates  dispersed  the  Soentic 
temity  and  drove  Plato  from  Athens.  He  naturally 
feared  to  be  inralved  in  like  odium  and  [ike  danger 
with  Socrates.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  real 
cause  of  enmity  was  mainly  political  —  that  Socrates 
and  Plato  were  not  merely  adversaries  of  democratic 
ascendency,  but  bod  been  identified  with  the  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty.  The  looseness,  too,  and  nmegnlateil 
passion  of  Athenian  procedure,  eivil  and  criminal, 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  Justice,  innocence,  and 
law  were  no  assured  protection  before  an  Attic  dicaa- 
tory.  This,  doubtless,  intensified  Plato's  hereditary  op> 
position  to  the  nde  of  the  majority,  and  would  increase 
his  distrust  after  the  judicial  murder  of  Socrates.  He 
might  recall  the  remark  made  by  Aldbiades  at  the  time 
of  his  flight  from  Sicily,  that  he  would  not  trust  his 
life  to  the  vote  of  his  own  mother,  lest  she  should  blun- 
der and  deposit  a  black  pebble  for  a  white  one.  Plato 
accordingly  retired  from  Athens,  and  found  refuge  in 
the  house  of  Euclid  at  Megara,  a  fellow-pupil,  and  the 
father  of  the  Uegaric  school.  He  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year.  How  long  he  continued  at  Ifegara.  and 
how  far  be  imbibed  tbe  doctrines  of  Eu^id,  cannot  be 
aMieAaiiied.  though  U«S«riei§^^^^i^4^^jDba 
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recognised  in  his  own  teichings.  After  leaving  Vltgt- 
rft,  Plato  entered  upon  a  round  of  disUnt  voyages;  but 
their  extent,  their  onk-r,  aixi  whether  conttuuous  or 
interaperMd  with  visits  to  his  native  dty,  roust  remain 
tuidetenniDed.  la  the  conree  at  his  travels  he  vUited 
Cyrene,  where  he  §tudied  geometr]-  under  Theodoms; 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Egypt,  where  he  admired  the 
ancient  monuments,  and  held  intercourse  with  the 
prieata.  Some  reports  alleged  that  he  extended  his 
Journeys  to  Palestine,  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  even  to 
Pema.  When  he  was  about  forty  yean  oT  age  h«  vis- 
ited Tarentum — where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Pythagoreans,  Archytas,  Timieus,  Echecrates,  etc — and 
Syracuse,  where  hi»  intimacy  with  Dion  was  formed. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  admitted  at  this  time  to  the 
society  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  to  have  offendeil 
the  tyrant,  who  sent  him  away  in  charge  of  Pollts,  the 
Spartan,  to  be  disposed  of  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The 
eommiasioD  was  executed,and  nato  was  sold  as  a  slave 
In  .£gina,  but  aonti  ransotned  by  Annioeria,  who  refused 
reimbursement.  The  story  is  queationable  in  all  its 
parts. 

Immediately  after  this  supposed  adventure  Plato  re- 
turned ro  Athene  and  revived  in  a  novel  and  more 
aystematic  form  the  career  of  Socrates,  opening  a  Khool 
oir philosophy  in  (^be  grove  of  the  hero  Acailumus,  which 
adjoined  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  dther  inherited  or 
purchased,  lying  a  mile  north  of  Athens,  on  the  road  to 
Eleusis.  Here  he  remwned  for  nearly  forty  years,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  didactic  vocation,  with  the  exception 
of  two  absences  in  Sicily,  each  of  onnsiderable  length. 
To  this  interval  between  the  death  of  Socrates  and  the 
eatablishment  of  the  Academy  has  been  attributed  the 
oomptmtion  of  many  of  the  Platonic  Kakigue^  This 
has  been  done  by  German  critics,  who  have  been  ena- 
bled by  keen  intuition  to  discover  what  was  in  Uie  mind 
of  PUlo,  though  wholly  unreveaM  by  himself.  The 
object  of  their  production  in  these  years  is  not  easily 
discernible.  The  leisure  for  their  preparation  would 
scarcely  be  afforded  during  the  fiitigues  of  his  long  jour- 
neys; nor  is  it  likely  that  one  to  averse  to  the  literary 
promulgation  of  hia  viewa  would  engage  tn  such  labors 
while  occu|ried  in  storing  his  mind  with  multifarious 
knowledge,  in  examining  the  dogmas  of  other  philusu- 
phers,  and  in  maturing  his  own  views.  In  the  absence 
of  all  positive  information,  a  decision  is  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  impoHxible.  But  the  cuncliiuon  of  Grote  is 
most  pUusible— that  the  CAm-Ur  Plafonua  are  all  sub- 
sequent to  Phitu's  eiilrance  upon  his  career  as  a  teacher. 

The  history  of  the  Academy  nnder  the  rule  and  in- 
struction of  iu  fiiunder  is  unknown.  That  it  was  thor- 
oughly successful  is  evident  from  the  high  and  wide 
reputation  of  its  teacher,  from  the  distinguished  names 
of  its  pupil)*,  fn>m  the  duration  of  their  academical 
course,  and  fmm  its  flourishing  condition  at  his  death. 
Among  the  more  notable  of  the  earlier  academicians 
were  .iristotle,  who  atlcnded  the  instructions  of  the 
great  teacher  for  twenty  years ;  Spcuuppus,  the  nephew 
of  Plato,  and  bis  immediate  successor;  Xenocntea,  who 
soccecdett  Speusippus  in  the  direction  of  the  school; 
Eudoxus  of  (.'nidus,  the  illustrious  astronomer;  the  ora- 
tors Demosthenes,  Ilyperides,  and  Lycurgus;  the  Syra- 
cusaii  Dion,  and  his  comrade  and  murderer,  Calltppus. 
May  we  add  "Timon  of  Athens"  to  the  list,  on  the 
strength  of  the  statement  of  Olympiodorua,  that  "with 
Plato  alone  did  the  misanthrope  associate."  Men  and 
strong-minded  women  are  sud.to  have  floated  to  bis 
lectures,  as  he  renounced  the  pimgent  and  mortifying 
irony  of  Socrates,  absuined  from  disputations  in  the 
markets  and  workshops,  and  refrained  from  hunting  up 
young  men  to  persecute  them  with  logomachies.  He 
differed  from  the  Pythagoreans  iu  the  abstinence  from 
oaths,  secrecy,  and  dogmatism;  be  differed  from  the 
Sophists,  or  those  to  whom  the  name  in  a  later  day  at- 
tached, in  requiring  no  fee  from  his  hearers,  though  he 
accepted  prenents  at  times  of  lan;e  amounts.  Honor, 
renown,  and  influence  increased  with  advening  years. 


He  was  cotisulted,  like  that  strange  philosopher,  Ben- 
tham,  in  recent  times,  by  communities  anxitun  lo  im< 
prove  their  organixatioos  or  jurispradence.  The  Uace- 
donian  king  Perdificaa  sought  bia  advice,  and  raceivcd 
Philip  into  his  confidence  upon  his  recomnwndatioQ. 
The  younger  Dionysius  twice  tempted  him  to'Syncute, 
though  from  these  visits  he  derived  little  advsnisge  fat 
himself,  no  im|m)vement  of  condition  for  the  Sidlism, 
and  ouly  discredit  for  philosophy.  These  two  expedi- 
tions to  l^cUy  constitute  notable  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Plato,  and  are  reported  and  exculpated  at  length  in  the 
Seventh  Epistle.  On  the  accession  of  Dionysiui  the 
younger,  who  entertained  some  pliiloai^hical  aspin- 
tions,  and  was  still  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  his  unde 
Dion  pursuaded  Plato  to  accept  an  inviution  to  Sj-ra- 
cuse,  in  the  hope  that  his  influence  over  a  youthful 
mind  might  promote  a  renovation  of  good  order  ud 
prosperity,  by  indudng  the  abandonment  of  the  savi^ 
policy  and  cruel  practices  of  the  preceding  ^ronoy. 
l^to  yielded  with  hesitation  and  reluctance,  as  he  af- 
terwards decUred,  and  sailed  for  Syracuse  B.C  W7, 
twenty  years  after  his  first  supposed  virit.  He  wss  cor- 
dially welcomed,  ht«pitably  entertained,  and  for  some 
time  handsomely  treale<).  But  no  conversiun  wai  ef- 
fected. He  found  the  young  cub  the  whelp  of  the  old 
beast.  Dion  was  banished,  and  Plato  disoovered  him- 
self to  be  virtually  a  captive  under  surveiUaoce.  He 
was  anxious  to  return  to  Athens,  but  the  means  of 
escape  were  unattainable.  Dionyuus  made  promtsn^ 
and  entreaties  which  were  commands,  and  Pluo  pro- 
longed his  stay  till  the  season  of  navigation  in  the  en- 
suing year.  Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  experi- 
ence, he  was  again  (B.C.  861)  persuaded  to  visit  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  for  the  purpose  of  reoonciUng  Di> 
nysius  to  Dion,  and  securing  (he  restoration  of  the  latter 
to  bis  country-.  The  attempt  failed  ntteriy.  Plalv'i 
life  was  imperilled,  and  he  was  enabled  to  return  honw 
only  through  the  inter\'ention  of  Archytas  of  Tarentum. 
On  his  return  he  met  Dion  at  Olympia,  and  seemi  to 
have  sanctioned  his  military  expedition  against  Diony- 
sius, though  refusing  any  direct  participation  in  the  en- 
terprise, on  account  of  the  technical  hoi^itali^  receirel 
from  the  tyrant.  Dion's  bold  adventure  was  sncceHfiil. 
IKonysius  was  deposed  and  driven  into  exile.  IKon 
acquired  the  control  of  Syracuse,  dedined  into  tyranoi- 
csl  procedures  himself,  was  assassinated  liy  hia  comraite 
Callippus,  who  was  murdered  in  (urn,  and  in  the  OOB- 
flict  of  anarchy  Dionysius  was  restored. 

The  intercourse  of  PUto  with  Dionysius,  and  even 
with  Dion,  was  open  to  grave  suspicum ;  and  lua  vi^ 
to  ^oily,  with  their  calamitous  issues,  occasioned  bitter 
reproach.  The  Seventh  Epistle,  addressed  to  the  frieadi 
of  Dion,  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  motires  by 
which  he  professed  to  have  been  guided,  and  an  anxioo* 
apology  for  hb  conduct.  The  disorder  of  the  explsna- 
tions;  the  subtle  casuistry  of  the  reasoning;  (heesmeri 
palliation  of  his  acttuna;  the  inconsequences  aod  incoo- 
gruities  of  bis  statements;  the  rugged ness  and  inequal- 
ity of  the  expressimi ;  the  absence  of  art,  alike  in  tbc 
structure  and  in  the  details  of  the  letter— are  very  dim- 
gent  from  the  graces  of  Platonic  composition,  but  arc  in 
perfect  consonance  with  the  situation  of  Plato,  and  wiih 
the  painful  solicitudes  of  a  man  compeUe<l  to  jmtify 
what  he  was  ashamed  of,  and,  after  the  duwtter  of  tlif 
mortifying  events,  to  put  the  best  possible  interimti- 
tinna  upoi  unpleasant  and  damaging  memories  which 
could  not  be  saf^tressed.  The  real  fkcts  may  have  been 
these :  Plato,  with  the  sanguine  hope  of  a  poet,  the  coo* 
fidence  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  ambition  of  a  reformer, 
believed  that  he  couh!  re-establish  peace,  good  order, 
and  happiness  in  SyTsvuse  by  his  presence :  but  Diony- 
sius and  his  subjects  were  equally  intractable;  and  tlM 
Syracusans  were  so  unfitted  fin*  dvic  and  social  traa* 
quillity,  by  selfish  and  sensual  luxury,  chronic  diacMd 
and  general  demoralization,  as  to  be  restless  untWr  any 
guvemment,  and  refractory  under  any  law&  The  di>^ 
solution  was  uoiversal  thr^ti^1^i^^|^!Uciuc  voM 
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though  unrMt^niaed ;  the  total  decay  of  the  constitu- 
doo  WIS  miBtaken  for  an  accidental,  transitory,  and 
ouable  diaeue.  It  was  a  time,  in  some  raapects,  like 
the  pcesent:  when  the  dutempentura  of  aodety  wu 
inuvenally  expoienced;  when  theories  of  all  kinds — 
new  constitutions  on  novel  principles;  socialistic,  com- 
mimistic,  end  other  dreams — were  in  v<^ae,  and  some- 
ttnMB  put  into  practice,  with  only  an  aggravation  of 
nisny.  Thu  unhappy  condition  of  society  explains 
not  merely  l*bto'a  failures  iu  ^Uy,  but  his  disgust  at 
Athnitaii'politios^  and  the  vitionary,  extcsTagant,  and 
often  immoral  devices  nfhia  own  political  apeculationsi 

The  remainder  nt  Plato's  life,  after  his  final  return 
from  Sdly,  was  devoted  to  his  schooL  It  was  passed 
in  grest  ease  and  honor,  notwithstanding  the  troubles, 
domestic  and  foreign,  in  which  Athens  was  involved, 
ind  the  suocessinn  of  wars  which  harassed,  impover- 
ished, and  depopulated  Greece.  He  died  B.C.  847,  in 
the  year  in  which  Ulyntbos  waa  taken  by  Philip  of 
Hacedon,  and,  according  to  Seneca,  on  the  same  day  of 
the  same  month  ia  which  he  bad  been  bom  (**  Platoni 
diltgentia  sus  beneflcio  contigisse,  quod  natali  soo 
deoessit,  et  annum  unum  atque  octogesimum  iraplevit, 
sine  uUa  deductione,"  £pi*t.  vi,  6  [58],  §  31).  He  adds 
tliit  hence  the  Hagi,  then  at  Athens,  sacrificed  to  him, 
ai  being  of  a  nature  more  than  human  ("atnpUoria  fn- 
iae  softts  qaam  hnmame  rati") — thus  furnidiuig  anoth- 
er evidcoee  of  his  mythical  divinity. 

From  this  account  of  the  life  of  Plato  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  had  large  and  unsatisfactory  acquaintance  with 
the  social  ailments  and  political  conditions  of  his  time ; 
that  he  held  intimate  intercourse  with  the  most  distin- 
gaiabed  personages  of  the  period ;  that  he  was  brought 
iatiD  dose  connection  with  Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
fiunily,  with  the  HeQwlitean,  Hegaric,  Pythagorean, 
aod  other  scbools;  that  his  education  was  and 
iibeial;  his  stodiea,  observation,  and  travels  varied  and 
extensive ;  his  talents  versatile  and  lofty ;  that  he  unit- 
ed the  genius  of  the  poet,  the  aptittides  of  the  rhetori- 
cian, the  skill  of  the  dialectician,  the  reason  of  the  phi- 
las^her,  with  the  diligence  of  a  scholar,  the  training 
irf  a  man  of  the  world,  and  the  propensities  of  a  states- 
msB.  He  was  tbns  full4nued,uid  prepared  to  convert 
to  tus  own  use  w3i  (hrmer  knowledge  and  speculation. 
How  be  empkiyed  hia  gifts  and  thie  materials  at  bis 
comaand  will  be  manifested  by  the  condden^n  of  his 
literary  and  philosophical  career. 

II.  tVrilimff», — The  literary  remains  which  pass  under 
Ibe  name  of  Plato  are  among  the  must  extensive  monu- 
■eUa  at  the  dassic  age  of  Athene  notwitbrtiinding  the 
diAvor  with  which  be  regarded  writing  as  a  mode  of 
inttmction,  and  hia  repeatedly  expressed  preference  for 
oral  communicatLOn  in  the  treatment  of  philosophical 
pnblems  {Phado,  p.  276;  Grote,  Piato,  voL  i,  ch.  vi,  p. 
221-232).  It  would  be  pressing  too  far  the  remarkable 
declaration  contained  in  the  Seventh  Epistie :  "  I  have 
never  myself  written  anything  upon  these  subjects; 
tkere  neither  is,  nor  shall  there  ever  be,  a  treatise  of 
Pbtn"— it  would  be  preasing  this  declanUon  too  far  to 
eoochide  from  it  that  Plato  had  written  notbiug  ap  to 
that  late  period  of  bis  life.  It  would  be  prening  it 
uiU  furtber,  and  more  unwartantaUy,  to  receive  it  as 
erideoce  that  he  never  wrote  anything  at  all.  The 
gaiuineness  of  the  epistle  is  not  above  suspicion,  and 
hss  often  been  denied.  Moreover,  PUto  adds :  "The 
«{uuons  called  by  the  name  of  Plato  are  those  of  Socra- 
lo,  in  bis  days  of  youthfiil  vigor  and  glory."  These 
o{»niaos  might  have  been  published  by  writing,  as  well' 
v  by  ml  delivery,  and  still  have  been  disclaimed ;  and 
Am  is  a  bold  Action,  or  Platonic  myth,  in  ascribing 
ibni  to  Socrates  at  any  period  of  his  life;  but  it  ena- 
bl(d  Plato  to  disoonrtect  himself  from  all  personal  re- 
foutnlity  for  the  doctrines  set  forth  by  him.  It  is 
tauin  that  Plato  discountenanced  the  written  pnmol- 
fftioa  pbiloaiqiby,  and  that  hia  writings  were  not 
Mgncd  fbr  general  ctrcnlation,  or  fbr  the  noquiritioD 
if  bcnf]- or  other  Dime,  birt  as  summaries  fi»  his  school, 


and  for  the  attestation  of  his  views.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  story  of  Hermodorus  selling  the  Platonic  treatises 
in  Sicily,  and  by  the  proverb  founded  thereon :  Aoyoicriy 
'BpfiwIiMfNic  Jfiiropcvirai.  Yet,  in  despite  of  this  aver- 
sion, which  rested  on  grounds  of  personal  ease  and  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  on  the  exdusirencss  of  sect  and  other 
philosophic  reasons,  the  Opera  Platoni*  constitute  a  very 
copious  collection.  They  conrist  of  thirty-six  works,  in 
fifty-six  books,  counting  the  thirteen  episties  as  one 
book.  To  these  are  appended,  in  many  editions  of 
Plato,  seven  treatises  generally  recognised  to  be  spuri" 
oua.  Of  the  tbirty-rix  works  habitually  ascribed  to 
Plato,  only  two  have  wholly  escaped  challenge  on  the 
score  of  authenticity. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  student  of  philosophy 
that  the  genuine  treatises  of  Plato  should  be  clearly 
separated  from  those  that  are  doubtful  or  illegitimate. 
It  is  equally  important  that  none  should  be  repudiated 
from  fanciful  conjecture.  The  task  of  criticism  seeine«l 
to  have  been  adequately  executed  by  the  great  scholars 
of  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  and  the  lesidta  which 
they  reached  were  not  seriously  questioned  till  the  dose 
of  the  last  century.  Since  that  period  a  succession  of 
acute  and  too  ingenious  philologians  in  Germany,  com- 
mencing with  Tennemann  and  Scbletermacher,  have 
undertaken  to  determine  the  legitimacy,  the  order,  and 
tbe  approximate  dates  of  tbe  several  Platonic  treatises, 
in  accordance  with  their  own  notion  of  his  latent  mean- 
ing; and  have  rejected  such  of  the  Dialt^ues  as  failed 
to  harmonize  in  form,  finish,  or  sentiment  with  their 
preconceived  views  of  the  Platonic  scheme.  These 
criticisms,  arrangements,  and  rejections  do  not  accord 
with  each  other :  there  are  continual  dissoDances  among 
these  organizers  and  repiidiators.  If  tbey  are  followed, 
everything  becomes  a  quaking  bog  beneath  tbe  feet  of 
tbe  inquirer.  It  is  safer  and  more  aotislkctoty  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  eondunons  of  the  ancients,  who  had  means 
of  judging  at  their  command  denied  tu  us,  and  to  receive 
SB  Plato's  what  has  been  received  as  Plato's  under  their 
authority.  To  this  conclusion  Mr.  Grate  comes  after  a 
diligent  and  minute  examination  of  the  Platonic  canon, 
and  of  all  that  has  been  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
ponentsu  He  shows  thai,  the  accepted  canon  rests  upon 
the  scheme  of  TbrasylluB,  formed  about  the  reign  of 
Tiberius;  that  the  canon  ofThrasyllus  rests  upon  the 
dosufication  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Alexandrian  Library ;  that  the  Alex- 
andrian critics  probably  derived  their  knowledge,  medi- 
atdy  or  immediatdy,  from  Xenocrates  and  the  early 
Academy  itadf;  and  that  the  liatonic  documents  were 
attested  by  thdrcanful  preservation,  transcription,  and 
collation  in  the  Academy  itself— the  house  and  manu- 
scripts of  Plato  having  been  bequeathed  by  him  to  tbe 
schooL  The  chain  of  evidence  ia  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible for  tbe  determination  of  the  authorship  of  ancient 
works.  The  direct  positive  evidence  is  valuable  and 
irrefragable,  but  limited.  It  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  references  in  Aristotie  to  treatises  with  which  he 
ooonects  the  name  of  Plato;  references  to  passages  in 
Plato,  but  without  mention  of  his  name ;  and  refemioes 
which  can  scarcely  be  explained  otherwise  than  as  ref- 
erences to  evident  passages  in  Plato.  The  Dialogues 
thus  accredited  are,  first,  the  Republic,  Timnus,  and 
Laws;  second,  the  Phedon,  Banquet,  Phiedrus,  and 
Gorgias;  third,  the  Heno,  Hippias  Minor,  and  Meiiex* 
enus;  fourth,  the  TheKtetus,  Philebos,  and  Sophistes; 
and  lastly,  the  Politicus,  Apolt^,  Lysis,  Laches,  and 
perhaps  the  Protagoras,  Euthydemus,  and  Cratylus. 

The  question  of  the  canon  is  associated  with  several 
other  diflicult  inquiries— the  order  of  production  and 
dates  of  the  several  works,  their  coherence  and  interde- 
pendence, their  special  aim,  and  their  purpose  as  parts 
of  a  supposed  Platonic  system.  There  are  no  external 
testimonies  or  internal  criteria  by  which  the  dates  of 
production  can  be  fixed.  In  some  of  tbe  Dialogues 
events  are  mentioned  wbieb  seam  to  determine  the  an- 
terior limit  of  ibdr  composition,  but  ^'^^^^^ 
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to  later  yean.  Some  critics  have  suppowd  that  the 
order  or  approximate  dates  could  be  settled  by  the  rel- 
ative age  aaaigoed  to  Socratea  in  each.  This  is  very 
arbitrary  aiid  fantaatical,  and  leaves  no  guidance  but 
bold  conjecture.  Some  critics  asnime  that  certain 
l^ecea  appeared  daring  the  lifetime  of  Socrates,  uthers 
immediately  after  his  death,  others  again  during  the 
period  of  Plato's  foreign  wanderings,  and  a  large  por> 
tion  of  the  remainder  in  an  indicated  successidn  after  the 
inatituticMi  of  the  Academy.  Some  phiioliqpcal  l^iisla- 
tors  decide  that  the  Pluedrus  and  such  other  Diakguea 
as  may  suit  their  fancy  were  the  first  fmita  of  his  lit- 
erary fecundity,  in  consequence  of  the  Joyous  Juvenility 
of  their  utterances,  the  uncastigated  redundance  of  im- 
agination, and  the  poetic  richness  of  expression.  But 
the  latest  productions  of  Edmund  Burke  were  the  ricit- 
est,  the  most  ornate,  fervid,  and  poetical. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  chronological  order  of 
the  Platonic  treatises.  The  wide  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  subject,  the  ingenious  arguments  employed  by 
discordant  scholars  to  coiiflrm  their  own  theories  and  to 
refute  those  of  others,  attest  this  impoaribility.  There 
is  as  much  divergence  of  view  in  regard  to  the  sequence 
of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  as  in  regard  to  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare.  The  hopeless  uncertainty  of  all  conclu- 
sions is  assured  by  the  Mmilar  characteristics  of  both 
antbors.  The  productions  of  each  were  sut^ect  to  con- 
tinued revision  and  alteration ;  the  first  draft  rarely,  if 
ever,  represented  the  ultimate  form.  Additions,  sup- 
pressions, expansions,  mod  ideations,  were  from  time  to 
time  introduced  by  l>oth  into  their  works,  which  were 
not  published  in  permanent  form,  or  thrown  into  circu- 
lation until  after  the  death  of  their  authors.  Hence  it 
is  an  utterly  delusive  procedure  in  either  case  to  under- 
take to  decide  the  date  of  production  by  tone,  by  style, 
by  doctrine,  or  by  historical  statement  or  alluMon.  The 
writings  of  Plato  are  not  Iwunded  by  tlie  accidents  of 
time.  They  bear  the  impress  of  his  hand,  his  heart,  his 
soul,  not  at  particular  moments  of  his  life,  but  are  the 
flower  and  sum  of  his  whole  intellectual  existence. 
Except  in  a  few  instances,  which  do  not  affect  the  to- 
tality of  his  instructions,  there  is  no  ascertainable  be- 
fore and  afteri  but  all  stand  npnn  the  same  chnnudoKical 
planer  The  attempt  to  determine  tbe  order  in  which 
the  several  worka  of  Plato  was  produced  derives  its 
chief  interest  fh>ni  tbe  aid  thence  expected  in  tracing 
the  evolution  of  the  Platonic  doctrines,  and  the  relation 
of  each  treatise  to  the  rest.  The  inquiry  is  tempting, 
but,  even  if  capable  of  satisfactory  solution,  would  he 
more  fruitless  in  the  case  of  Plato  than  trf" any  other  phi- 
losopher. There  i»  so  little  in  Plato  of  a  dogmatic 
character,  so  much  of  tentative,  sceptical,  and  unde- 
fined exploration,  that  the  chief  result  of  such  an  in- 
veetigation,  if  it  were  practicable,  would  not  be  the  dis- 
covery of  the  process  of  development  and  expanrion,  but 
only  the  BClllement  of  the  sequence  of  published  doubts. 

The  question  of  the  connection  of  the  Platonic  writings 
early  engaged  attention.  It  seems  to  have  been  raised 
in  the  years  immediately  fiillowlng  Plato's  death.  The 
great  critic  Aristophanes  of  Byzanrium,  librarian  of  the 
Museum  at  Alexandria,  put  forth  an  arrangement  of  the 
more  notable  tractates  of  Plato  in  a  system  of  trilogies, 
the  members  of  each  trilogy  being  determined  by  com- 
munity of  subject  or  correspondence  of  form  and  treat- 
ment. The  Platonic  exposition  is,  for  the  most  part,  so 
thoroughly  dramatic  that  it  might  naturally  suggest  an 
arrangement  analogous  to  that  observed  in  theatrical 
compoutions.  But  the  adaptat  ion  of  the  mould  to  tbe 
Platonic  writings  is  altogether  arbitrary,  and  proved  to 
be  inadequate  in  the  hands  of  its  inventors.  The  Lrgrs 
and  Epinomii  were  divorced  from  the  RrpubUc;  tbe  Critu 
and  Pkado  were  placed  in  a  different  class  from  the 
Euthypkron  and  the  A  polony.  Only  fifteen  of  the  trea- 
tises were  trUogiztd;  the  rest  were  ungrouped,  and  fol- 
lowed in  single  file.  Qroie  thinks  the  arrangement  may 
have  been  carUer  than  Aristophanes.  The  imperfec- 
tions of  tbe  scheme  are  manifold,  and  provoked  other 


I  distributions.  By  some  critics  his  works  woe  ammgrd 
in  three  classes :  l.The  Direct,  or  dramatic ;  2.Theli»> 
direct,  or  narrative ;  3.  The  Mixed.^  This  disponiim  ii 
awkward,  insufficient,  and  indistinct.  Only  two,  or  at 
most  three  of  tbe  works  of  Plato  are  really  nanaiive. 
All  tbe  rest  are  dialogues,  and  therefore  dramatic;  but 
these  are  composed  of  dialogues  blended  in  varying  pm> 
portions  with  narrative.  Under  the  reign  of  the  fir« 
enipen>rs  of  Rome  the  Platonic  remains  were  redis- 
tributed by  TbrasyDua,  to  whom  were  due  two  distinct 
schemes.  Imitating  tbe  example  of  Aristophanes,  and 
guided  by  the  same  dramatic  analogy,  be  disposed  the 
whole  recognised  works  of  Plato  in  nine  tetntli^pe^  or 
groups  of  four  each.  The  first  tetnlogiy,  in  whidi  a 
real  community  of  subject  and  an  orderly  devehtpaent 
are  manifest,  was  formed  of  the  Eufhypkrvn,  Apology, 
Criio,  and  PMtedo  —  which  still  lead  the  procession  of 
tbe  Corpus  Pialonicum  in  nearly  all  editions  of  Hab^i 
works.  But  the  tetralogies  of  Tbraicyllua  had  no  toon 
cbronologieal  tmtb,  and  rarely  mors  logical  coherence, 
than  the  trilogies  <rf' the  Alexandrian  school.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  satisfied  himself,  for  he  proposed  an- 
other and  totally  diverse  classiflcatioa  of  the  Platonic 
memorial^  founded  upon  their  form  and  aim  rather  than 
on  their  subject  or  supposed  succession.  In  this  ploa 
Thrasyllus  distinguished  the  Platonic  treatises  into— 
I.  Inquiailoryt  II.  Expository.  The  Inquisitory  prodae- 
tious  were  divided  into,  A.  Gymnastic;  B.  Agonistic. 
The  Gymnastic  were  subdivided  into,  1.  Obstetrical ;  1 
Peirastic,  or  Tentative ;  and  the  Agonistic  into,  ].  Coo- 
firmatory,  or  Honstratory ;  and  2.  liefuUlory.  The  Ex- 
pository treatises  were  separated  into,  C  Theoreiicil, 
and  D.  Practical.  Each  of  these  contained  two  classes: 
the  Theoretical — 1.  Physical;  2.  Logical;  and  thePne- 
tical— 1.  Ethical,  and  2.  Political  The  two  schemn  an 
exhibited  by  Grote  in  tabular  form  (^Plato,  voL  i,  ch.  ir, 
p.  161, 162). 

Tbe  ancients  thus  renounced  the  effort  to  reduce  inte 
a  connected  series  the  writings  of  Plato,  either  by  tbe 
evidence  of  tlie  order  of  their  productiiMi,  or  by  hyp<^ 
theticnl  indications  of  their  logical  and  philosnphical  in- 
terdependence. Such  disappointment  did  not  cool  tbe 
ardor  or  repress  the  atxlacity  of  the  German  phiMogiaBL 
Schletermacher  bluntly  assumed  that  the  rarioos  pro- 
ductions of  Plato  constituted  preconceived  and  weU-M^ 
dered  parts  of  a  systematic  doctrine,  contemplated  in  its 
integrity  from  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Starting 
from  this  point,  he  undertook  to  dctoct  by  internal  signs 
the  periods  of  production,  the  relation  of  the  parts  to 
each  other,  the  purpose  of  each  treaUse,  and  tbe  consti- 
tution of  the  whole  philosophy.  Whatever  Ad  not  ac- 
cord with  this  scheme  was  set  aude  as  a  diacmneeted 
or  incidental  labor,  or  was  rejected  as  a  fraudulent  pre- 
tence. Schleierrnacber's  views  raised  up  a  host  of  op- 
ponents, but  a  host  of  imitators  of  bis  procedure  alax 
It  is  not  appropriate  to  examine  here  the  theory  ct 
Schleiermacber,  or  the  theories  of  his  antagonists ;  or  to 
point  out  what  has  been  admitted  and  what  rejected 
eaeh  of  the  acute  disputants.  The  theses  Schleier- 
macber, Ast,  Socher,  C.  K.  Hmnann,  Stallbanm.  Slaa- 
hart,  SUsemihl,Munk,and  Ueberweg  are  carefully  suted, 
weighed,  and  Judged  in  Grote's  Uborious  and  tediom 
work.  The  discussion  is  noticed  here  because  it  in- 
volves the  dectNon  of  two  very  important  points  in  tbe 
appreciation  of  tbe  doctrine  of  Plato :  Was  there  any 
unity  of  design  in  the  literary  productions  of  this  phi- 
losopher? Is  there  any  unity  of  execution,  any  me- 
thodical scheme  of  philosophy  in  them  ?  Id  other 
words,  did  Plato  contemplate  from  the  commencemeDt 
of  his  career  the  elaboration  of  that  scheme  which  may 
be  deduced  from  his  works?  Does  each  separate  wtsk 
bear,  from  the  intention  of  its  author,  a  definite  rehitioo, 
and  render  a  definite  service  to  any  complete  doctrine  ? 
Are  the  works  of  Plato  to  be  considered  parts  of  a  sy»- 
tern  ?  or  as^  in  the  main,  occasional  and  fragmentaiy 
presentations  of  diseminected  puts  of  ptailosophieal  in- 
quiry?    Th...  ^(^g^^M^ 
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if  Ftitu'9  career  and  of  the  Flstonie  doctrine,  and  we 
UKDt  MlMiantUUy  to  the  concluiions  of  tirute.  The 
idea  of  a  precuoceired  plan  bad  been  rejected  by  Ast, 
Socber,  Hennann,  Stallbaum,  and  others,  before  it  was 
impugned  by  Grote.  A  aystem  of  phUoaophy  w  always 
I  production  of  alow  and  gradual  growth,  requiring  not 
merely  long  medita^ii  and  frequent  re-examination, 
bat  Cirorable  cireumsuuices,  00  that  it  ia  tardy  com- 
fktei  by  ito  originaUir,  except  In  method  and  broken 
ottlioe.  The  philoaophy  of  Comte  ia  one  of  the  few  in- 
flUoces  of  complete  organizatioa  by  the  author  himaelf ; 
the  philosophy  of  Leibiiiu  an  instance  of  the  much 
oommooer  re«ilt  of  only  fragmentary  indication.  The 
aMomption  of  Schleiennacher  ia  at  variance  with  nearly 
■n  experience^  Ceruin  fundamental  viewa  in  regard 
to  principle  or  method,  usually  to  both,  for  they  are  al- 
BOtt  indissolubly  connected,  present  themftelvea  to  the 
qinck  apprehendoa  and  creative  imagination  of  the 
young  philoaopher.  Theae  long  struggle  to  shape  them- 
mItg*  toto  deOnite  form.  They  are  ai  first  vague,  though 
lominous;  active,  though  indeterminate  ^  iudiatinct  in 
eottine,  though  of  penetrating  radiance.  M  aeparate 
qwati-KU  arise,  tb^  are  discusaed  under  the  impulse 
and  by  the  gnidance  of  the  new  light :  and  each  succes- 
ave  discnanon  renders  this  new  force  more  distinct, 
raoce  prominent,  and  more  controlling.  Witb  the  proc- 
tm  of  such  expansion,  new  modifications  and  new  ap- 
plicadims  are  introduced,  and  it  is  only  when  an  oppor- 
tnnity  is  afforded,  after  the  performance  of  this  course, 
fur  leviaing  the  chain  of  progression,  that  a  pfailosopber 
is  eoabled  to  present  hia  doctrine  in  harmonioiu  intc^ 
riiy.  Was  this  opportunity  aAirded  to  Hato,  outside 
of  (be  ^here  of  his  acroamatic  exporitisna?  It  may 
well  be  dotibted,  if  not  roundly  denied.  In  bia  pul^ 
Uibed  works  we  fiud  fragmentary  revelations  only,  ac- 
eoRipanied  by  inconf^niities  and  positive  inconsistencies, 
wbich  would  surely  have  been  absent  from  xpeculattuna 
nnplete  in  the  miitd  of  the  philoaapbei^  and  not  merely 
io  rarHOB  stages  of  development. 

If  there  waa  no  unity  of  purpose  in  the  several  pro- 
dnctionik  if  they  were  never  contemplated  in  their  con- 
ception as  parts  of  a  general  and  concordant  system, 
there  could  scarcely  be  any  definite  unity  in  their  exe- 
nikm.  The  whole  is  composed  of  all  its  parts.  The 
iD«Gtated  whole  may,  indeed,  be  discerned  "by  the 
laiiid's  eye"  where  several  of  the  parts  have  been  lost 
or  never  su|^ieri,  as  any  drcle  may  be  completed  from 
a  liB)^  arc,  or  tram  the  broken  aegmean  of  the  same 
orcumference.  But  that  this  may  be  done  it  is  essen- 
tiil  that  all  the  membere  finished  or  preserved  shall 
bire  the  same  curvature,  shall  have  been  described  by 
tbe  same  radius  revolving  round  the  same  centre.  This 
OBDot  be  said,  and  cannot  be  supposed  without  violent 
pRaumptiooa,  of  the  Platonic  treatises.  All  that  we 
faiov,  and  all  that  we  can  positively  discern,  is  ad- 
TOK  to  such  an  hypothesis.  The  Hyle  of  Plato  is  sin- 
inUrly  various:  its  variety  is  one  of  the  most  salient 
indkationa  of  the  wealth,  freedom,  and  activity  of  hia 
pniat.  The  structure  of  the  several  dialogues  is  so  in- 
pnionsly  diversified  as  to  render  them  incapable  of 
disnficaiion,  and  to  make  them,  like  the  plays  of 
Shdtcspeare,  each  a  distinct  spedea  in  itself.  Plato's 
node  of  procedure  ia  as  elastic  as  hia  style.  Tbe  So- 
nitic  method  of  diaputation  may  be  usually  retained, 
Ivt  its  spirit  is  curiously  changed  in  different  appltca- 
nosa,  soil  iu  prominence  is  varied.  Tbe  poinu  of  view, 
tW  central  stations,  are  constantly  shifted  in  passing 
fc«  ona  dialogue  to  another,  and,  as  a  necessary  result, 
■kt  aspects  prevented  are  changed — the  tendenciea  are 
Maiilar  and  tbe  doctrinea  are  uneoaleaeing;  But 
■Me  than  thia :  very  few  of  the  treatises  of  Rato  are 
oMnietive  or  dogmaticaL  Neariy  all  of  them  are 
■■ph  negative  or  inquiutoriaL  The  latter  do  not 
to  maintain  any  dependence  on  the  former.  Tbey 
Micparstcil  by  the  whole  diameter  of  the  intellectual 
jkoe.  It  ia  only  in  a  few  of  hia  works — presumably 
hkie  and  atUl  cnide  producu  of  hia  old  age^  the  aeo- 


ond  fruitage  that  never  ripens — that  Plato  enouncea 
prindplea  which  are  neither  inductions  nor  deductions^ 
and  propounds  dogmas  which  are  rather  germs  of  un- 
developed speculation  than  tbe  partial  representation 
of  the  concluNons  of  a  system  already  completed  and 
formulated.  However  greatly  he  may  have  traveitied 
and  sublimated  tbe  character  of  his  teacher  and  philo- 
sophical protagonist,  bis  procedure  waa  in  the  maiu  and 
throughout  honestly  and  earnestly  Socratic,  and  his  aim 
was  Socratic  alsa  Hb  object  was  not  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  doctrine,  but  the  stimulation  of  candid  inve^ 
ligation,  in  order  to  free  hia  hearers  from  tbe  stagnation 
of  thought  and  the  obsession  of  vulgar  or  treacherous 
enora,  H«  was  not  a  doctrmaiitj  but  an  inquirer;  or, 
rather,  be  taught  the  need  and  practice  of  investigation, 
not  a  body  1^  concluskms.  Undoubtedly  there  ia  an 
inteUectud  unity,  vague,  unformed,  and  in  great  mea»- 
ure  unconscious,  in  the  ccmstitution  of  every  man ,  there 
is  a  mental  identity,  through  innumerable  and  often 
wide  changes  of  opinion,  in  the  entire  career  of  every 
thinker,  and  this  unity  and  this  identity,  intoitiveiy 
recognised  by  the  pupil  or  student,  will  tuggest  purpose 
where  no  purpose  was  present,  and  fomiata  the  elementa 
of  an  imaginary  system  which  never  revealed  itself  to 
its  parent.  To  this  cause  may  be  largely  assigned  the 
strange  and  divergent  developments  of  the  Platmiio 
philosophy  in  the  several  schools  which  sheltered  thm 
reveries  under  the  prestige  of  his  great  name.  It  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  proper  au^ect  to  poisue  further 
this  line  of  reflection.  We  return,  therefore,  to  the  text 
that  there  was  no  conscicms  scheme,  no  unity  of  execiH 
Uon,  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  approve  of  tbe  spirit 
in  which  they  have  been  r^arded  by  Grote,  who  says, 
"I  shall  not  affect  to  handle  them  as  contributions  to 
one  positive  doctrinal  system,  nor  as  occupying  an  in- 
tentional place  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  one  pre- 
conceived scheme,  nor  as  successive  manifestations  of 
change,  knowable  and  determinable,  in  the  viewa  of  the 
anlhor.  For  ua  tbey  e»8t  as  distinct  inoaginary  con- 
versations, composed  by  the  same  author  at  unknown 
times  and  under  unknown  specialties  of  circumslance" 
(Plato,  vol  i,  cl>.  vi,  p.  279), 

The  mode  in  which  these  questions  may  be  decided 
regulates  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  both  in  the  original  conception  of  ita  author 
and  in  its  subsequent  developmentiw  It  explains  the 
oripn,  the  cause,  and  tbe  filiation  of  the  later  diveq;^ 
cies,  and  their  wide  separation  from  each  other.  It  de- 
termines our  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Plato's  services  to  his  own  and  future  times,  fixes  hia 
position  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  human  intellect.  It  affects  our  estimate  of 
his  relation  to  his  disciples,  to  his  OMintry,  and  to  his 
timesi  and,  indeed,  penetrates  and  colon  every  part  of 
the  criticiam  which  may  be  hazarded  on  hia  penooal 
and  speculative  career. 

III.  Relationt  to  his  Timet. — For  the  just  and  ade- 
quate conception  of  Plato  it  is  indispensable  to  ascertain 
his  actual  position  in  the  Hellenic  world,  and  his  atti- 
tude towards  Atttc  thought,  the  thought  both  irf'  tbe 
genera]  public  and  of  the  cultivated intelligencea  in  that 
period  of  mental  activity  which  followed  the  death  of 
Peridea.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  condder  the  re- 
markable misnon  of  Socrates;  for,  however  Plato  may 
have  transmuted  and  glorified  his  master,  he  unques* 
tionably  continued  his  labors  in  a  higher  sphere,  and 
bolb  spoke  in  his  name  and  contemplated  tbe  same  pulv 
lie  results.  The  extreme  democracy  of  Athens,  which 
was  only  the  fullest  and  most  pronounced  exhibition  of 
the  general  Hellenic  tendency,  threw  all  power — politi- 
cal, social,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  religious — into  tbe 
hands  of  the  multitude.  The  populace  became  mora 
wilful,  arrogant,  and  reckless  after  the  demoralization 
produced  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  the  plagne. 
But  the  intractable  Demua,  described  in  burning  linea- 
ments by  Aristophanes,  is  always  under  the  guidance  or 
at  tbe  m'ercy  of  demagDBue«i|tf@9g^^aA!)i0^r^ 
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politiciaiu.  The  sense  of  power  produced  in  the  mwwa 
the  feeling  of  right,  for  with  mere  nambera  "  might  is 
right;"  aud  the  execrable  ciaxiin,  "Stet  pro  ratione  vo- 
luntas," ia  the  motto  of  an  ochlocracy  even  more  than  it 
ia  of  an  autocrat.  The  mob  cannot  be  led  by  c(msiderar 
tiona  <rf'  abetract  morality ;  it  may  be  wheedled  by  per- 
niarion,  by  adroit  catch-words,  by  dexteroos  appeals  to 
ttawhima,  pasMons,  and  immediate  intereeta.  At  Ath- 
ens it  had  lost  all  reverence  for  the  cardinal  principles 
of  right ;  it  had  been  greatly  corrupted  by  the  incidents 
and  consequences  of  the  war;  it  was  habitually  mis- 
guided for  selfish  purposes  by  its  dissolute  leaders;  gen- 
tleness, mercy,  justice,  pnidenoe,  were  all  discredited; 
and  everything  was  sacrificed  to  momentary  caprice,  to 
iuaane  auspidon,  and  to  blind  fhry  (Plato,  Ik  Rtp.  viii, 
x-otiii;  Xenoph.  De  Rtp,  Ath.  Oratorea  Attid,  paawn). 
In  these  respects  the  Athenians  were  merely  the  high- 
eat  exemplification  of  the  contemporaneous  s|urit  of  the 
Greekfl.  The  leaders,  who  debauched  the  people,  could 
hope  to  gain  or  to  retain  their  ascendency  only  by  en- 
couraging the  debauched  sentiments  by  which  they 
throve.  Under  these  dfcnmatancea  professed  teachers 
Tiaited  the  Greek  ntiefl  and  thronged  to  Athens,  under- 
talung  to  communicate  for  pay  tite  corroding  arts  by 
which  the  populace  might  be  swayed,  and  office,  power, 
honor,  and  emolument  acquired.  By  the  union  or  these 
bad  influences  truth  lost  all  respect;  virtue  all  author- 
ity; the  sense  of  right  was  deatroyed;  every  ancient 
rule,  custom,  or  institution  was  deprived  of  its  sanction ; 
every  venerable  principle  was  brought  into  contempt ; 
morality  was  supplanted  by  paarion  or  apparent  expe- 
diency ;  nothing  stable  was  suffered  to  lemain ;  words 
became  jugglers'  tools,  reason  was  degraded  to  chican- 
er}', casuistry,  and  sonorous  plausiUlity;  and  specious 
rhetoric  or  ambiguous  commonplaces  took  the  place  of 
wisdom.  No  hope  oould  be  entertained  for  the  renewc<l 
health  of  society,  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  for 
the  reatiHmtion  of  order  in  the  stata^  UU  tliis  vidoiu  cir- 
cle of  delusioiu  had  been  broken  and  suppressed.  But 
the  delurions,  and  the  pernicious  practices  which  at- 
tended them,  were  fortifled  by  the  conceit  of  knowledge 
and  of  practical  sagacity;  and  this  conceit  could  not  be 
overcome  without  exposing  the  ignorance  which  it  con- 
cealed, and  compelling  the  vain  tribe  blind  leaders 
of  the  Uind  to  confess  their  ignorance  with  shame  and 
remorse.  The  most  eflectual  mode  of  reaching  this  re- 
sult might  well  seem  to  be  the  examination  of  the  nat- 
ure, import,  and  ambiguities  of  words,  habitually  and 
loosely  used  without  reference  to  their  special  signifi- 
cance or  iftsignificance ;  the  investigation  of  the  shad- 
owy and  unsettled  notions  attached  to  current  phrases 
and  accepted  aphorisms;  the  diacorery  of  the  charac- 
t«riatice  and  relations  of  propositions,  both  in  particular 
empktyments  and  in  their  general  constitution ;  and  the 
detection  of  the  conditions  under  which  valid  ooncln- 
Muns  might  be  drawn.  Lessons  of  this  character  could 
not  be  effectually  communicate<l  to  persons  confident  in 
their  own  knowledge  and  perspicacity,  and  contemning 
all  who  were  of  a  different  communion,  otherwise  than 
by  pro)>uunding  a  series  pf  interrogations  growing  not 
nut  of  each  other,  but  out  of  the  answen  to  each  ques- 
tion, and  thus  leadint;;  'he  respondents  into  a  labyrinth 
■  of  perjilexiiies,  abnuniitiea,  inconsistencies,  and  impo- 
tent cwnfiiKton.  No  e^Mipe  would  then  be  leri  from  the 
recognition  of  previmis  ii^iorance  and  error.  The  better 
natures  wouM  be  stimulated  to  further  inquiry',  and  to 
pernsteiit  efforts  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  momentous 
truths,  or,  at  least,  to  abstain  from  the  preconization  of 
manifest  uncertainties,  unmeaning  verbiage,  or  inter- 
ested miarepTesentariona,  as  unqueetitmaUe  truth.  Mow 
this  procedure  was  the  Socratic  dnwAiM,  and  it  was 
mainly  conducted  bv  means  of  the  Socratic  «ori/«— a 
most  fallacinns  form  of  reasoning,  but  most  piercing  in 
unveiling  the  hollnw  preiensionx  of  arrogant  snphistr}*. 
It  was  a  keen  "examinalion  of  conscience,"  intended  to 
lay  bare  the  habitual  sing  or  ignorance,  false  kiiowledjre, 
•ttd  fraudulent  conceit.   It  was  not  designed  to  teach 


anything  but  the  kiwwiedge  of  self,  and  fbe  accoiD|if 
nying  knowledge  of  ignorance  disguised  as  wisdOL 
This  was  the  true  Abtce  tnp$um,  and  the  ground  on 
which  the  Delphic  Oracle  pronounced  iSooates  ttw 
wisest  of  men — becauae  he  professed  to  know  nothiag. 
It  was  a  contrivance  for  aweetnng  away  error,  as  tha 
indispensable  preliminaiTr  for  the  discoveiy  of  tnth. 
It  was  luA  the  annooitcement  of  truth,  bat  the  pRpvt- 
lion  for  ita  reception.  It  was  the  preaching  of  repent- 
ance, which  must  precede,  and  might  induce,  the  trshK 
ration  of  individual,  social,  and  political  heakh,  moral- 
ity, and  welfare.  We  see  from  the  testimony  of  llato, 
Xenophon,  and  even  Aristophanes,  to  what  cruel  tor- 
tures, to  what  writhing  reluctatioiw,  to  what  tritter  re- 
flections, to  what  iiritatlng  mottificatuma,  tbe  caittku- 
MMNfl  in  this  strange  school  were  suhjected.  Some  went 
away  penitoit,  sonw  sought  fuller  knowledge,  and  at- 
tached themselves  to  tbe  master  with  reverent  hve  and 
eager  desire  to  learn,  some  followed  him  to  acquire  the 
secret  of  his  art,  that  they  might  apply  it  to  the  nefa- 
riouB  practices  which  he  proposed  to  fniatrate.  Hence 
from  the  Socratic  achool  issued  Akibiadea,  and  Critias, 
and  Cbarmidea,  and  Xenophon — the  mercenary  vMa 
and  enemy  of  his  cuuntry.  But  the  roost  of  the  disci- 
plea  departed  in  rage  and  confusion,  to  feed  upon  tbeir 
husks,  to  repeat  their  old  practices,  and  to  nurse  enmity 
against  the  man  and  the  process  by  which  they  had 
been  expoaed  and  brought  to  shame. 

The  vocation  of  Socrates  was  exercised  in  the  Jock- 
yaTd^  the  workshops,  the  markets,  the  streets,  and  all 
places  of  puUic  gathering.  He  straggled  about,  ariiing 
upon  every  chance  idler  whom  he  might ;  and  whom 
he  fascinated,  or  huttm-hoM,  so  that  "he  could  not 
choose  but  hear."  Plato  changed  the  audience  and 
the  venue;  but  he  puniued  the  same  dialectical  meth- 
od as  his  instructor,  for  the  same  purjKiwft,  w-iih  the 
game  distant  prospecta;  but  with  greater  ekgaiwc, 
higher  culture,  and  in  a  lofrier  range  of  thought,  iUns- 
tratiou,  and  expression.  Like  Socrates,  he  aimed  at  co- 
ercing his  hearers  into  an  examination  of  the  meaning 
of  their  terms  and  the  contcnta  of  their  pmpt^li'Ai^ 
Mngle  or  connected,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  put  uide 
the  misguiding  and  corrupting  influences  of  the  emprj 
pretence  of  knowledge,  and  of  sophistical  rules  of  ».avm, 
When  this  was  achieved,  aomething  more  might  be  at- 
tempted :  till  thia  was  done,  nothing  beneficial  could  be 
expected.  Tlie  teachings  of  Socrates  and  Plato  migbt 
train  men  in  the  legitimate  employment  of  language 
and  the  instruments  of  thought,  but  was  not  calnilaled 
fur  the  establishment  of  systematic  doctrine ;  and  ihey 
had  direct  relation  to  the  positive  needs  ofthe  Hellenic 
communities  of  their  time,  rather  than  to  the  imrllfrt- 
ual  aspirations  of  a  few  cultivated  mindx.  ir  ib«e 
views  he  correct,  it  is  manifest  that  Plato  could  nnthtt 
have  nuitemplated  iwr  executed  any  rounded  scbcDK 
of  philosophy  in  the  writinga  tbat  remain  to  us;  and  we 
know  that  we  possess  all  his  important  works.  Hk 
philosophy  that  may  be  ascribed  to  bim  must  therTfoit 
be  patiently,  and  in  some  degree  at  least  conjecturallT, 
devekfped  from  the  hinta  that  he  has  given,  and  fiun 
the  scattered  tenets  that  he  has  expresMd. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  which  imiiiu  in  the  mw 
direction.  Anistic  considerations,  an<l  the  de^re  lore- 
produce  the  life  ofthe  time  and  the  familiar  intercoiiTK 
of  Athenians,  may  have  induced  Plato  lo  adopt  the  funn 
of  dialogue  in  nearly  all  his  compositions.  The  Iruei 
representation  both  of  Socrates  and  ofthe  Socratic  mode 
of  procedure  may  alflo  have  concurred  in  recommendii^ 
the  dramatic  presentation  of  his  inquiries.  But  the  di- 
alogue bad  another  and  still  higher  advantage  for  hitn : 
it  enabled  him  to  conceal  hie  i^iiiinnB,  and  to  diisnritle 
himwif  IVom  any  doctrines  calculated  to  give  oflenre,  ft 
[hat  mi);ht  give  offence,  to  the  irritable  people  of  Alli- 
ens. The  fate  of  Socrates  was  always  before  his  ern; 
and  with  much  more  sinceriir,  as  well  as  art,  than  Uc«- 
cariea,  he  evaded  responsibility  fitr  liia  uplnions.  He 
did  not  only  ^^^^Syi^^^f^^f^m^  >»  ^ 
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Seentes  the  prindpil  speaker,  itliutnitiiig  the  Socntic 
method  under  tbo  mask  of  Socrates,  and  putting  nearly 
ffanhinfc  of  weight,  moowDt,  or  originality  into  his 
ranath.  He  never  appears  m  proptia  pertona.  There 
u  nothing  to  connect  him  before  the  Athenian  dica»- 
utiet  with  any  tenet  in  his  writinga.  There  is  a  con- 
MMK  aToidance  of  definite  doctrine,  a  fre<)uent  censure 
(if  wtitten  ioBtmctioo,  a  ctHiiinual  reference  to  the  ob- 
ntrieal  procedure,  and  a  deliberate  rennnciiUon  of  all 
rnpaiMibility.  Everything  is  thos  adverse  to  eysie- 
uiic  unity  of  any  kind  in  the  Corpiu  Plutoniam. 

tV.  lAterarg  <md  Artittic  Meriu. — The  dramatic 
form  of  nearly  all  the  Platonic  writings  has  jtist  been 
DKnlMined  aa  one  of  the  instrumentalities  by  which  the 
pUhMupher  ihioaded  hia  personality,  and  withdrew 
Unsrif  from  the  malice  of  his  fellow-atizeiis;  but  it 
cuQUitatee  one  of  the  distinguishing  excellencea  of  bis 
conpoeiiioii.  Whatever  coostruetion  may  be  put  upon 
I'Uto's  phiiomphic  career,  whatever  value  may  be  as- 
Mgiwd  to  his  speculations,  whatever  censures  of  his  doc- 
triofs  may  be  haxarded,  bis  varied  literary  merits  and 
fjncci  have  always  won  the  most  entbunastic  admira- 
tim.  In  a  beautiful  epigram  on  his  great  comic  con- 
ttnporvy  attributed  to  him,  Plato  says  that  the  Graces 
baA  in  the  soul  of  Aristophanes  a  temple  which  should 
Mm  decay.  The  cometUes  of  Aristophanes  were  Pla- 
U'l  eotwlant  companions.  He  caught  from  them  many 
ddcate  turns  of  expression  and  attitudes  of  thought; 
and  be  olhied  in  hia  own  Protean  mind  an  equally  im- 
periihaUe  temple  for  the  habitation  of  the  Graces. 
Plsio  probably  owes  much  more  of  bis  immortality  to 
tb«  bnatics  vi  bis  oomporitions  than  be  does  to  hU 
phflonpbic  splendor  and  profundity ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
ctueflv  through  the  fascination  of  his  manner  that  his 
doctrines  secured  the  attention  necessary  for  their  ap- 
pndation  and  acceptance.  The  literary  attractions  of 
tht  Platonie  writings  furnish  their  first  and  most  easily 
Rcsgnised  dain  to  permanent  renown,  and  can  seareely 
be  ngaided  as  acddental  or  undesigned  characteristics. 
FIHo's  earliest  efforts  were  in  the  direction  of  poetry. 
He  a  believed  to  have  produced  attenipU  of  high  pre- 
louian  in  the  populu  forms  of  poetic  an.  No  literary  ap- 
pnnticeship  equals  poetical  compontion.  When  he  first 
aaodated  himself  with  Socrates  he  was  full  of  dreams 
«f  palitieal  distinctKm,  and  be  mi^  have  expected  to 
doive  fnxB  the  intoiooiirse  the  same  aids  for  a  politick 
oner  wluch  were  derived  by  other  illiistriouB  pupils  of 
lbs  icbool.  When  he  renounced  the  temptations  of  a 
political  career,  he  converted  to  philosophic  purposes  all 
(bt  knowledge  of  literary  art  and  all  the  faculties  of  ef- 
feetire  ex|nession  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  pre- 
vitu  discipline.  The  result  was  a  style  unrivalled  for 
nttety,  fertility,  vivacity,  ease,  ttexibiliiy,  and  almost 
mry  form  of  literary  excelieuce.  The  great  difficulty 
^  expreMon— to  say  mmple  things  simply,  and  ordi- 
ttiT  things  with  propriety  (diffiriU  ett 
err)— was  uever  surmounted  by  any  writer  with  such 
frlidiy  as  by  Plato.  Nr>ne  has  approached  him  in  the 
Mlaral  facility  with  which  be  changes  the  mood  of  ex- 
fnmon  with  the  changed  mood  of  feeling,  or  with  the 
nvuraments  of  the  changing  subject.  He  turns  "  from 
finve  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  with  inimitable 
Mtf-pnasCMiim ;  rising  without  effort  to  the  highest  sub- 
Gniitesof  imagination,  defending  without  a  fall  to  the 
rls>'fulness  of  unchecked  humnr,  and  poising  himself  in 
»M  middle  air  without  baxatd  and  witboot  uneasy  flut- 
■criag  of  bis  pinions. 

The  exuberance  of  the  Greek  vocaholary  can  he  esti- 
■sud  only  by  oomparing  Aristophanes  with  Plato— 
M  that  tbey  exhaost  its  wealth,  but  that  they  have 
■  smpler  mastery  of  its  treasures  than  any  other  writ- 
n  of  the  tongue.  In  this  comparison  Plato  will  not 
ffttt  inferior  to  Aristo(>haiiefl  in  the  extent  of  his  pos> 
■Minns,  in  the  happiness  of  their  employment,  or  in 
•W  force  of  their  combiiuitinns.  Words,  arc,  however, 
*lr  the  currency  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  pre- 
*i>mt  ucrU  of  Plato  Is  equally  manifest  in  the  plas- 


ticity of  his  phraseology;  the  appropriate  turns  of  e» 
pression  —  the  homelinem  at  times,  at  times  the  rare 
magnificence  of  his  diction ;  the  close  adaptation  of  the 
utterance  to  the  sentiment,  so  as  to  furnish  a  perfect 
cast  of  whatever  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  no  matter 
bow  convoluted  and  intricate.  To  theae  qualities  must 
he  added  the  balance  and  barmony  of  all  the  instrumen- 
talities of  communication,  and — that  which  most  de- 
lighted an  Attic  ear — the  rhythm  and  melody  which 
are  almost  as  imperceptible  to  modems  as  "the  music 
of  the  spheres"  to  tboae  who  know  not  "divine  philoa* 
ophy." 

I'heee  remarkable  excellences  are  only  aids  for  the 
fuller  exhiindon  of  higher  characteristics  of  art.  The 
drama  was  the  favorite  recreation  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
|de;  thrir  whole  life  was  dramatic;  th«r  time  was 
spent  in  the  open  air,  **  hearing  or  telling  some  new 
thing;"  their  political  discussions  were  dramatic;  their 
furensic  coutrovennes  were  thoroughly  theatrical ;  their 
social  gatherings  and  their  street  colloquies  were  all 
dramatic — and  the  dialogue  was  in  consequeiKe  the 
natural  representation  of  their  daily  existence,  aa,  well 
as  of  the  customary  piDcedure  of  Socrates.  The  Dia- 
logues of  Plato,  at  once  artful  and  artistic,  seemed 
wholly  devoid  of  art,  from  their  correspondence  with 
the  familiar  usages  of  the  people  ^  and  thus  they  won 
regard  anil  ready  acceptance,  which  might  have  been 
sturdily  refused  to  a  more  demonstrative  form  of  com- 
munication. Then,  ton,  the  dialogue  enabtol  the  au- 
thor to  turn  and  twist  a  question  into  every  imaginable 
attitude  and  shape,  and  Plato  revelled  in  tbe  perferm- 
ance  of  such  l^»demain.  It  furnished  an  opportunity 
of  examining  a  thesis  or  a  doubt  on  ever}- posuble  side; 
of  bringing  forward  and  answering,  modifying,  appreci- 
ating, or  evading,  every  conceivable  objection ;  and  of 
thus  applying  the  Socratic  elenchus  in  the  most  start* 
ling  manner  and  with  the  best  effect;  It  also  enabled 
Plato  to  keep  ever  in  the  foreground  hie  beloved  teacher, 
who  was  elevated  by  his  presentation,  though  dressed 
up  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  recognition. 

This  prominence  of  Socrates  pcnnts  to  another  charm 
of  the  Platonic  writings.  We  have  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Socrates  of  Plato  was  the  man  whom 
Xen(^>hon  described,  whom  Aristophanes  ridiculed, 
whom  the  Athenians  laughed  at,  whom  Auytua  and 
HelituB  indicted,  and  who  drank  the  hemlock  in  tho 
public  dungeon.  Tbe  character  presented  was  tlunv 
nughly  unreal  and  wholly  idealized ;  but  it  was  a  per- 
fectly  natural  and  consistent  creation— as  much  so  aa 
Harolet,  Prospero,  or  Falstaff.  It  was  a  living  portrait 
of  one  who  had  never  appeared  in  that  fashion  in  life. 
The  same  remarks  may  be  extended  to  the  other  per- 
sonages introduced  into  the  magic  mirror  of  Plato.  Tbe 
dramatic  imagination  is  continually  dtsplayeti  hy  him 
with  a  power  and  a  sagacity  which  might  have  been 
envied  Sophocles,  by  Aristophanes,  or  by  MoU^re. 
These  lifelike  personages,  moreover,  are  not  employed 
by  him  as  vain  puppets,  or  as  pageantry  to  exdte  sur^ 
prise  or  to  decorate  the  scene.  They  have  a  sufficient 
ratio  estewHy  and  help  forward  all  the  graver  purposea 
of  the  philosopher.  How  much  more  eifective  are  the 
illustration  and  the  pungenc>'  of  the  reasoning  when 
they  are  the  spontaneous  onrpouring  of  the  thought* 
and  feelings  of  pemonsges  like  ourselves  and  our  ao 
quaintances !  Mr.  Grote  has  shown  the  aim  and  the 
service  of  the  endless  questionings  and  inooncluMve  ar- 
gumentation of  Plato;  and  he  has  noted  their  partial 
correspondence  with  the  unappreciated  method  of  tbe 
schoolmen.  Both  procedures  appear  tedious,  over-sul>> 
tie,  and  absurd  to  modem  apprehensions;  yet  th^  had 
Ihrir  use,  and  might  be  revived  with  advantage.  But 
the  Platonic  art  renders  the  further  service  of  bringing 
"  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms"  the  grave  per* 
plexiiies  which  are  disciisned  in  so  many  forms  and 
clothed  in  such  chameleon  hues;  and  also  of  making 
men  take  a  livelv  interest  in  debates,  whjch  might  oth- 
erwise be  repelled  as  abe^,|^f;^^^<d,^of 
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[inctK>a]  interest  and  MgniScance.  Tbe  total  neglect 
into  which  the  great  Bchoolmen  have  fallen,  when  con- 
traated  with  tbe  unfading  fame  of  Plato,  may  prove 
bow  much  of  bis  influence  in  every  age  baa  been  due  to 
bit  liiertry  skill  and  the  nuurveUona  aubtlety  and  per- 
fection of  his  diali^^ 

If  we  frankly  and  admiringly  confess  tbe  variety  and 
q)tendor  of  the  Platonic  style,  we  must  not  close  our 
eyes  to  its  occasional  defects.  The  copiousness  of  his 
expreasiwi  and  the  joy  of  indulging  his  genius  certainly 
encouraged  loquacity  and  a  needless  languor  of  move- 
ment. The  richness  of  his  imagination,  lavished  upon 
reveriefl^  also  led  to  turgidity  and  inappro^mte  gor- 
geousnesa  of  rhetoric.  These  defecta  were  noticed  by 
the  andent  critics,  and  can  acaitely  be  overlooked  by 
the  sober  modem  student  (l^onys.  HaHcank  De  Vt 
Dtmoilh,  p.  956;  Longin.  J>e  Subiim,  c  xxxii,  xzix). 
There  is  the  brilliancy,  but  there  is  also  the  extrava- 
gance of  tbe  Hiltonic  outbursts  of  fanci*,  and,  as  the 
language  far  outatripa  the  tbougbt,  it  becomes  obscure, 
like  a  cloud  before  tbe  sun,  whose  darkness  is  deepenetl 
by  the  fringe  of  radiance  on  its  borders. 

It  ia  not  merely  from  this  cause  that  Plato  frequently 
lapses  into  obscurities  and  awkwardnesses.  He  is  some- 
times more  concerned  about  bis  expreseion  than  about 
bis  thought.  He  dealt  in  reflections  still  vague  to  him- 
self, and  in  mysteries  not  clear  to  his  own  mind.  Tliere 
was  constant  demand  for  the  serx-ices  of  a  Delian  diver. 
The  subjeeu  which  he  bandied  were  not  only  deep,  but 
Dnfathomed  by  him;  not  only  dark,  but  undrtlned. 
Their  imperfect  apprehension  by  himself  was  reflected 
by  the  indistinctness  of  his  utterances.  There  was  also 
a  misguiding  star  by  which  he  was  often  led  astray, 
and  tempted  imo  pathless  intricacies.  The  imagination 
of  Plato  was  the  commanding  faculty  of  his  intellect, 
and  he  followed  its  beams  too  far.  He  was  «  poet  by 
congenital  propensity.  Aristotle  has  said  that  die  phi- 
loeopher  is  a  devotee  of  fable  (^4Xiuti^oc  o  ^iXoaii^os 
wmc  tonv,  Metapk.  i,  ii,  p.  962).  rhuo  furnished  the 
example  and  confirmed  the  didum.  He  insisted  upon 
tbe  employment  of  philosophical  Action  as  the  bent 
means  of  popular  education;  and  proposed  to  substitute 
it  fur  the  great  poets—Homer,  Pindar,  and  tbe  Trage> 
dians~whom  he  condemned  and  excluded  from  his  com- 
monwealth. He  was  constantly  indulging  his  poetic 
appetencies^  inventing  fables  for  the  illustration  of  his 
posititms,  and  converting  his  fables  into  philosophical 
verities.  Were  the  Platonic  Ideas  at  flrst  anything 
more  than  fantastic  dreams — "  tciiues  sine  corpore  vi- 
taa?"  This  tendency,  which  grew  with  years,  event- 
uated in  mysticism;  and  mysticism  is  at  best  a  luirt- 
nous  cltHid.  unsubstantial,  impal^ble,  inapprehensible, 
however  bright  it  may  be. 

V.  PhUotoph/. — From  what  baa  already  been  ob- 
served, it  will  be  evident  that  we  could  not  ascribe  to 
Plato  a  definite,  distinct,  coherent,  and  complete  body 
of  doctrine.  But  philosophy,  in  its  original  application, 
and  peculiariy  in  the  Socratic  school,  imported  the  love 
and  pnrsntt  of  tmth  and  wisdom,  without  assuming 
their  actual  attunment.  In  the  philosophy  of  every 
sect,  the  method  of  inquiry  and  the  germs  or  fundamen- 
tal principles  constitute  its  distinctive  characteristics 
and  excellences,  and  determine  its  ulterior  develop- 
ments, whether  wrought  out  by  the  founder  of  the 
school  or  by  his  successors.  I'hus,  though  we  may 
deny  to  Plato  the  full  creation  of  a  philosophic  system, 
we  must  admit  that  he  laid  the  comer-stone  and  some 
of  tbe  foundations  of  «  sy tfem ;  that  he  opened  out  new 
paths  of  inquiry  and  broadened  old  oneti  that  he  stim- 
ulated investigation  by  characteristic  modes,  and  com- 
mnnicatcd  a  potent  impulse  in  a  particular  direction, 
and  that  be  fumiKhcd  new  and  pregnant  germs  of 
thought  to  be  cherished  into  ample  growth  anil  produc- 
tion by  those  who  should  come  after  him.  These  germs 
are  scattered  through  his  writings  withont  reciprocal 
oonnectinn ;  but  they  may  be  discovered,  harmonized, 
and  combiiied.  Though  Uieii  meaning  may  appear  di- 


verse to  different  minds,  their  combinations  he  rarinuily 
established,  and  their  developments  be  strangely  dim* 
gent,  yet  a  general  accordance  in  tbe  constitutioD  of  si 
tbe  expodtions  will  mainuin  the  bmily  ltkelle•^  and 
attest  tbe  preaeoce  of  a  distinctive  and  fruitful  ihoogh 
undisclosed  bo<ly  of  thought  in  tbe  original  fiumder  vf 
the  sect.  It  is  this  body  of  thought,  indicated,  but 
unequally  and  imperfectly  revealed,  in  tbe  Platonic 
treatises—extracted  from  them,  and  co-ordinated  a 
succession  of  acolytes,  who  professed  to  find  it  in  the 
authentic  texts — which  constitutes  the  pbiloeopby  of 
Plato.  Partly  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  thii  co- 
ttee,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  impoarihiUty  of  refer* 
ring  the  connected  scheme  in  iu  oonnectcd  form  to 
Plato,  it  will  be  presented  in  brief  outline  under  tbe 
head  of  Platonic  Philosophy. 

VI.  Set-vUxt  and  Infiuence.—\  few  remarks  may  be 
added  here  on  the  character  and  tendency  of  tbe  Pla- 
tonic teachings,  as  no  appropriate  place  will  be  found 
fur  then  in  tbe  propoaed  examination  of  the  Platnuc 
doctrine.  The  aim  of  Plato  was  to  bring  his  people  lo 
a  knowledge  of  their  intellectual  sins,  end  to  a  confes- 
t>ion  of  ignorance  and  guilt  in  thrir  pretennmis  and 
practices,  in  order  that  a  foundation  for  truth  might  be 
discovered,  and  the  rules  of  correct  action  and  upright 
conduct  might  be  eatabliKhed  and  observed.  Ilu  miiii 
object  was  to  confute  intellectual  chicanery,  to  dispti 
delusion,  and  lo  lead  men  to  an  eager  demre  for  justice, 
righteousncsa,  and  wisdom.  For  hia  greater  pupU,  Aris- 
totle, was  reserx-ed  the  task  of  building  on  the  gmmd 
'  which  be  cleared  from  wreck  and  ruin  and  ptrisonini 
weeds.  liut  the  vast  and  magnificent  stroctures  itf  the 
Stagirite  are  the  best  proof  of  the  valuable  sen-ite 
which  PUto  rendered.  The  dtimination  of  sophiurr 
was  ended  by  the  career  of  Socrates  and  tbe  institnlion 
of  Plato's  Academy.  In  various  mode*,  earnest  bmh 
addressed  tbemselvee  to  the  search  for  tniih,  and  cested 
to  wander  after  "  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  c>  mhsk.' 
Healthy  thought,  eager  purpose,  and  honest  moluiion 
were  reawakened  throughout  tbe  realm  of  Hellenic  in- 
tellect; and,  though  devious  paths  were  pursued,  an! 
dissimilar  resting-places  accepted  as  the  goal,  all  prow- 
cuted  their  Investigations  with  a  single  eye  to  tmtb, 
and  not  as  the  means  of  fraudulently  gaining  prrsDoal 
advantage.  As  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  sepa- 
rated in  the  quest  of  tbe  Hdy  Grmal,  which  only  one 
achieved,  so  the  philosophers  of  (ireece,  afier  Socntet 
and  Plato,  travelled  by  different  routes  to  reach  the 
same  end,  though  AriHtmle  alone  accomplished  the  task 
which  all  contemplated.  Tbe  pursuit  of  the  wamva 
bonnm,  or  supreme  good,  became  after  Plato  ibe  tpeeisi 
object  of  all  philosophy  (Cicero,  lit  Fin.  Bon.  ft  JfdL). 
Divergent  were  the  tracks  of  the  inquirers,  and  diswnt- 
lar  the  forms  of  good  which  were  contemplated,  but 
with  all  the  schools  virtue  and  happiness,  which  was  its 
promised  frnir,  were  the  aini.  The  utter  rottennersof 
the  communities  of  Creccr,  the  irreparable  (iiMniegta- 
tion  of  Hellenic  society,  prevented  the  new  spirit  fnm 
infusing  health  into  tbe  dieeaseil  political  fi^iric;  bol 
the  unexampled  integrity  of  Lvcurgus,  and  tbe  exalted 
morality  of  Demosthenes  in  liis  Oration%  both  allrgrd 
pupils  of  Plato,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  whole- 
some reaction  produced.  To  tbe  lofty  and  pure  HuCi- 
meiits  of  llato,  even  more  than  to  the  beauty  of  bis 
style,  may  be  applied  the  observation  of  Quiiililian: 
"  Ut  mibi  non  hominis  ingenio  sed  quodam  Oclphjra 
videalur  oraculo  instructus"  {Or.  Intl.  x,  i,  81). 

The  {AilosophyandihehabilnalsentimenUt^GrMee 
were  purified  and  elevated  by  the  teachings  of  Plato, 
and  the  world  never  wholly  lost  the  vantage-grtund 
which  had  thus  been  gained.  There  ia  indeed  notbing 
more  remarkable  in  the  htstori-  of  (ireek  intellect  ihsn 
the  purity  nf  Montimcnl,  the  spirituality  of  aspiration, 
the  adoration  nf  virtue  and  holiness  and  Jufiice  and 
right,  the  fervid  enthusiasm  for  a  virtuous  life,  irre* 
Rpective  of  consequences,  and  the  intuitive  apprrhen- 
sion  of  the  hig^^,.|.««^fy^f ^  which  riunt 
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thnogb  sU  tbe  writings  of  Plato.  Thejr  are  Uend«d, 
nrriMiinillj'.  U  m  true,  with  coarse  views  contracted 
fna  the  bsbitual  practice  of  the  pagan  world  around. 
SooM  uf  these  views  are  Ino  diAxustiiig  to  be  commem- 
orated ben.  Others  are  aberrations  unworthy  of  Plato. 
When  be  advocates  the  cummunity  of  goods  and  the 
communUy  of  women,  and  the  paternal  abnegation  of 
children,  in  the  governing  class  of  bU  ideal  cammoa- 
vtalth,  we  see  bow  far  fantasy  betrayed  him  into  per- 
nicious enur  (iV  ffep.  v).  There  was  no  greater  ser- 
vice lendemi  to  bnmanity  1^  Aristotle  than  hia  confu- 
(atkm  of  these  dangerous  aitd  immoral  extravagances. 
But  when  we  contemplate  the  positions  of  Plato  in  re- 
fCvd  to  the  perfections  of  God,  to  the  nature  of  virtue 
■nd  h(diness;  when  wc  consider  bis  declaration  that 
man  ihould  assimilate  himself  to  the  Deity,  that  God 
is  ibc  source  of  good,  but  not  of  evil,  that  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  sfnritual  nature  is  not  tn  be  attained  by  ar- 
goaentaiive  reasoning,  and  cannot  be  taught  as  a  sci- 
Mice  or  an  art;  when  we  regard  bis  assertion  of  the 
iDBHirtalityof  the  soul,  bis  belief  in  future  retribution, 
his  allegation  that  tbe  highest  truth  must  be  revealed, 
his  delineation  of  the  Son  of  God  (roiS  3eoii  tyyocof) — 
it  is  imponiblc  to  overlook  hia  vast  superiority  over  all 
fonner  schemes  of  moralily,  and  hia  near  approxima- 
lioa  to  the  doctrine  of  Christianity — some  of  which  he 
anDMUKca  almost  in  the  language  of  the  apostles^  We 
know  no  more  terrible  and  sublime  picture  than  the 
paitage  in  which  he  depicts  the  dead  presenting  them- 
aetres  for  judgment  in  the  other  world,  scarred  and 
lilMcbed  and  branded  with  the  ineradicable  marks  of 
itkeir  earthly  sins  {ifnix^v  .  .  .  Stafit^n<myuii*iftjp 
nti  aiiXuf  tuan)v  itirit  iwtopKwv  tcai  alueiaf,  d  cca- 
wryq  wfta^it  avroS  Ifai/iupCdro  o'c  t^viIioj^v,  k.t.X, 
Gmy.  &  Ixxx).  Yet  tiiis  is  but  one  of  many  analo- 
Ews  passages.  This  approximation  to  revealed  truth 
ii  arao^  the  moat  insoluble  problems  bequeathed  to  us 
bv  antiquity.  It  has  often  been  thought  that  Plato  de< 
rired  much  of  hia  theological  and  ethical  doctrine  from 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  either  circuitously  or  by  direct 
aeqointiiMi  during  hia  supposed  travela  in  Palestine. 
But  his  tenets  are  not  to  be  found  in  those  prophets  in 
soeh  a  form  as  to  be  apprehended  by  a  Gentile;  nor 
can  they  be  detected  in  them  except  through  the  illu- 
ninaiion  of  the  later  revelation.  It  has  been  alleged 
thai  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  these  utterances, 
which  gires  them  their  startling  signilicancc,  is  unwar- 
nnubly  deduced  from  the  Neo-Platonists,  who  were 
pDsterior  to  the  evangelists.  But  the  teneu  are  in 
tlsto's  text,  were  commented  on  by  Cicero,  and  affected 
(he  (peculation  of  Phil»Judtens,befi>re  Christianity  had 
fecund  dclinite  establishment,  or  Neo-Haionism  was 
^iuctly  constituted.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the#e 
anticipations  of  the  teachings  of  the  Great  Master  are 
IwaiUling  and  only  problematic — dreams  thrown  out  as 
poaHbihties,  the  vague  ktngiiigs  of  the  ecstatic  fancy — 
Inu  tbe  myatery  mnatns;  how  could  such  dreams  and 
kmgiflgs  arise  in  the  midst  of  paganism,  and  of  Athe- 
nian degradation  and  corruption?  We  oflbr  no  solu- 
tioQ  of  the  enigma,  which  awaits  its  (Edipus.  We  only 
Bi>te  the  existence  of  tbe  riddle.  There  are  marvels  in 
the  life  of  men  and  of  nations  which  no  plummet  in 
Bsa'a  bands  can  fathom,  but  which  justify  the  convic- 
twB  that,  as  tbe  spirit  of  God  brooded  over  the  face  of 
^  deep,  and  brought  order  and  beauty  and  life  out  of 
.^haoa,  m  it  inceasuttly  broods  over  tlu  dark  confusion 
if  earthly  change,  regulating  all  issues,  and  preparing 
At  world,  in  the  midst  of  manifold  disorder,  for  the 
biglHT  aiul  purer  phases  of  being  for  which  it  is  de- 
listed, and  towanis  which  it  is  blindly  striving. 

Ve  are  not  of  the  number  of  thone  who  accept  witb- 
oat  inqniiy  the  tenets  of  Plaloy  or  appruve  the  whole 
todncy  of  his  teachings  We  are  of  another  school. 
Vc  ncm^ise,  however,  that  his  aims  are  always  noble, 
««5  that  an  invigorating  morality  breathes  through 
Hdr  oil  bis  writings.  To  btm  we  are  indebted  fur 
n.*  glorioiH  riuons  of  sopemal  beauty,  which  beam 


upon  us  like  tbe  unattainable  stars  disclosed  through 
rids  in  the  clouds  which  envelop  the  earth.  But  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  is  essentially  mystical,  and  conse- 
quently  unsubstantial ;  and,  though  mysticism  may  in- 
fiamc,  spiritualize,  and  retine  natures  already  spiritual 
and  refined,  it  is  heady  and  intoxicating,  and  apt  to 
Justify  wilful  aberrations,  and  to  placo  every  fantastic 
conviction  on  the  same  level  with  confirmed  truth. 
The  Socratic  elenchus,  with  its  appropriate  instrument 
tbe  Socratic  sorites,  is  invaluable  in  certain  rare  con- 
junctures, but  it  is  a  dangerous  procedure.  It  reveals 
the  baselessness  of  error,  but  it  weakens  all  convicdons; 
and  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  its  employment  that 
Platontsm  so  soon  passed  into  the  scepticism  of  the  New 
Academy.  The  spirit  of  Plato's  philosophy  is  through- 
out idealistic,  though  it  is  not  pure  idealism ;  and  ideal- 
ism, in  all  its  forms,  inevitably  runs  into  pantheism, 
which  resolves  everything  into  phenomenal  evolutiona 
of  divinity,  and  thus  destniya  tbe  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  all  moral  responsibility.  Hence,  when 
the  best  of  the  Romans  under  the  later  republic  and 
early  empire  experienced  the  necessity  of  corroborating 
the  moral  sense,  and  instituting  a  rigorous  rule  of  con- 
duct, it  was  not  to  the  Platonista  but  to  the  Stoics  that 
they  recurred.  Notwithstanding  thi  purity  of  Plato's 
sentiments,  his  devotion  to  the  abstract  and  ideal  iu 
prefeienoe  to  tbe  actual,  and  his  absolute  submission  to 
the  tyranny  of  his  rich  imagination,  tempted  him  into 
political  and  social  hereues  of  the  worst  type  of  com- 
munism. 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  vari- 
ous tendencies  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  and,  while  ad- 
miring with  reverent  enthusiasm  its  rare  excellences 
and  elevating  impulses,  we  must  not  overiook  the  germs 
of  corruption  which  were  also  present,  and  which,  like 
rust  on  iron  or  mould  on  bread,  contaminated  the  whole- 
some body  on  which  they  preyed. 

VII.  Lileraturf, — The  literature  of  Platonism  is  end- 
less.   A  complete  collection  of  the  works  treating  of 
this  subject,  directly  or  indirectly,  would  equal  in  ex- 
tent the  Library  of  Alexandria,  and  would  include  the 
writings  of  all  subsequent  ptailosopbersL    The  professed 
historians  oi  philosophy  necessarily  devote  a  large  share 
of  attention  to  Plato  and  his  specuUttons^  and  in  tbe 
treatment  of  the  subsequent  developments  of  metaphys- 
ical inquiry  they  are  constantly  compelled  to  refer  to 
his  ayatcm,  in  iU  original  or  derivative  form,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unceasing  influence  which  it  has  exer- 
cised on  the  highest  and  most  abstract  departments  of 
I  human  thought.    The  special  treatises  which  have 
I  been  written  on  the  general  philosophy  of  Plato,  or  on 
particuhir  Platonic  theses,  are  practically  innumerable, 
t  Under  these  circnmatances  it  would  be  a  cumbrous  and 
I  inappropriate  task  to  undertake  to  present  here  a  Pla- 
tonic bibliography.    Such  a  labor  would  be  inevitably 
I  incomplete,  if  fullness  were  contemplated.    A  selection 
of  the  best  or  most  accessible  authorities  would  be  open 
1  to  many  objections,  on  the  score  of  both  omissions  and 
admissions.    It  would  be,  moreover,  a  rain  repetition 
I  of  what  has  already  been  done  in  a  sufficient  manner  by 
tbe  hiHtorians  of  philosophy.    It  ia  consequently  more 
I  advisable  to  direct  attention  to  the  copious  enumeration 
I  of  illustrative  treatises  found  in  the  notice  of  Plato  in 
'  Uelierweg's  History  of  Philosophy,  and  to  specify  here 
:  only  those  recent  works  which  are  most  useful  or  moot 
I  accessible  to  the  English  student 
I     The  basil  of  all  intelligent  study  oT  the  Flatimic  doo- 
'  trine  must,  of  course,  be  the  writings  of  Plato.  Of  these 
there  are  three  versions  in  the  Knglish  language.  H«iry 
j  Kiigers  complained,  nearly  tliirty  years  ago,  that  there 
I  was  no  translation  creditable  to  EiiKHsh  scholarship,  the 
only  complete  attempt  being  ihat  of  Thomas  Taylor,  the 
.  t'latnnist,  whose  uns  and  imbecilities  are  severely  casti- 
'  gated  by  him.  This  translation  is.  The  Work*  of  Plato, 
j  riz,  hia  F^'iy-fiee  Diuloffueii  iinrf  Tteflre  /•'pitflet,  tran^ 
I  liiird  ft-om  the  Ortek;    Nituf  of  the  Di/ihffues  by  ihf  lot* 
:  Ftogtr  Sf/dxtAam  atutlAa  reaiavtder  bwTAomatl^^hr.' 
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with  occoMnal  A  motalioiu  on  tie  Xine  Dialoguet  tratiM- 
lated  bj/  Sgikniam,  and  copious  \ott»  bjf  the  latter  Trata- 
tutor,  etc  (liOnd.  1801,  5  vols.  4to).  At  the  wry  tim« 
of  Imogen's  compUiiit  s  new  and  respectable  Teraion  was 
on  the  eve  of  appearance :  The  Worka  of  PUtto,  a  New 
and  Literal  Vtrrion,  chiefy/rom  the  Text  of  Statlbaum, 
by  Henry  Gary  and  others  (Bohn,  Loud.  1848,  6  vols. 
m.  8vo).  A  third  and  admirable  version,  recently  pro- 
duced, satisfies  the  desires  and  removes  the  grounds  of 
-xnsure  expressed  by  Kogers:  Jowett,  The  DialogH«$  of 
PlaU}f  trantlaUd  into  E^Ush,  with  A  nafytes  and  fntro- 
duetiotu  (republished  N.  Y.  1874,  4  vols.  8vo).  A  new 
and  revised  edition  of  the  work  has  recently  appeared. 

The  other  aids  deser>'iiig  of  notice  in  this  connection 
are,  Day,  Summary  and  Atuxlyttt  of  the  DialogueM  of 
Plato  (1870,  8vo) ;  Groie,  Plato  and  the  other  Compan- 
iotu  ofSokrateg  (2d  ed.  1867, 8  vols.  8vq)  ;  Lewes,  Bio- 
grepkieal  Hi>t.  i>f  Pkilotaphg;  Rf^ra,  Jiiaj/t,  '^Plata 
and  Soeratet"  (in  the  E«H)A.  Ret.  April,  1848,  art.  i); 
Zeller,  PUito  and  the  Older  Academy,  Uansbted  by  Al- 
leyne  and  Uoodwin  (Lond.  1876, 8vo).  It  may  be  added 
that  indispensable  assistance  is  still  rendered  by  Cicero's 
Qumtionet  Academica,  etc,  by  Cudworth's  InieUedual 
Syelem  of  the  Unietrtt,  and  by  Brucker's  elaborate  ex- 
posidmi  of  the  PUtonic  tenets  in  his  weU-knowa  Hi^o~ 
ria  Crilitxt  PhUotophia.   (U.  F.  H.) 


Antique  Bust  of  Plato.  ■ 

Flaton,  a  celebrated  Russian  prelate  of  modem 
times,  whose  family  name  was  lieffiichin,  was  born  June 
29, 1737.  He  was  the  son  of  a  village  priest  near  Mos- 
cow, in  the  university  of  which  capital  be  received  his 
education,  and,  besides  studying  the  cUssicsl  lungueH, 
made  cousiderabtc  proficiency  in  tbe  sciences.  His  tal- 
oilc  soon  caused  him  to  be  noticeil,  and,  white  yet  a 
atudent  in  theology,  he  was  appwited,  in  1757,  teacher 
of  poetry  at  the  Moscow  academy,  and  in  the  following 
year  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  the  seminary  of  the  St,  Ser- 
giuH  Lawra,  or  convent.  He  shortly  afterwards  entered 
the  Church,  became  successively  hieromonacb,  prefect 
of  the  seminary,  and,  in  1762,  rector  and  professor  of 
thetdogy.  That  same  year  was  marked  by  an  event  in 
his  life  wbich  greatly  contributed  to  his  advancement, 
for  on  the  visit  of  Catharine  H  lo  the  St.  Sergtua  Law- 
ra, after  her  coronation,  he  addressed  tlie  empress  in  an 
eloquent  discourse,  and  on  another  occasion  preached 
before  her.  8o  favorable  waa  tbe  impression  he  made, 
that  he  was  forthwith  appointed  court  preacher  and 
preceptor  in  matters  of  religion  to  the  grand -duke 
(afterwards  the  emperor  Paul),  for  whose  instruction 
he  drew  up  bis  Orthodox  Faith,  or  Oullmet  of  Chrittian 
Theoluffy,  wbich  ia  esteemed  one  of  his  best  and  most 
useful  productions,  and  has  been  reproduced  in  Eng- 
lish by  Pinkerton  (Lond.  1814),  by  Coray  (1857),  and 
by  Potissaco  (1«58).  During  the  four  years  of  his 
residence  at  Su  Petersburg,  Platon  frequently'  preached 
before  the  court,  and  also  delivered  on  various  occanions 
many  of  the  discourses  and  orations  which  are  among 
his  printed  works.  After  being  created  member  of  the 
aynod  at  Moscow,  by  an  imperial  order,  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Twer  in  1770.  His  attendon  to  the  duties 
of  hia  new  office  was  assiduous  and  exemplary;  for  he 
not  only  set  about  improving  the  course  of  study  pur- 
Bued  in  the  various  seminaries  throughout  his  diocese, 


but  eatablisbed  a  number  of  minor  schools  for  reUgiou 
inatnietion,  and  drew  up  two  aeparate  tmuuea,  one  fcc 
the  use  of  the  teachers,  and  the  other  tat  that  pufili. 
He  was  also  intrusted  with  the  charite  of  inattiicting 
the  princess  of  WUrtemberg,  Maria  Feodoruwna,  the 
grand-duke's  conaort,  in  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  tl» 
Uneco-RuBsiaii  Church.  At  the  banning  of  I77S  he 
received  the  empress  at  Twer,  and  proceeded  with  bet 
and  the  graud-duke  to  Moscow,  wb«e  be  waa  advaaod 
to  tbu  see,  with  permission  to  letaio  the  aichtmaa- 
driteship  of  the  Se^nius  Lawrx.  With  tbe  exception 
of  some  intervals  occasioned  by  bis  being  aummaned 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  preached  before  the  court, 
it  was  in  that  convent  that  he  cbieHy  resided,  until  ht 
erected  another  in  his  vicinity  at  his  own  expense,  in 
1785,  called  the  Bethania.  Two  yean  afterwards  he 
was  made  metropolitan  of  the  Russian  Church,  iu  which 
capacity  he  crowned  the  empentr  Alexander,  at  Uoa- 
cow,  in  1801,  delivering  on  that  occasion  a  diacoom 
that  was  translated  into  several  modem  languages, 
sides  Latin  and  Greek.  lie  died  in  his  convent  of 
Bethania,  Nov.  11-23,  1812.  His  works,  printed  u 
diderent  times,  amount  in  all  to  tweiity  vnbinwi^  coa- 
tainiiig,  besides  various  other  pieces,  595  aennona,  dif- 
courses,  and  orations,  many  of  which  are  oonrideM 
masterpieces  of  style  and  of  eloquence.  A  select  iou  from 
them,  consisting  of  the  finest  passages  and  thought^ 
was  published  in  two  volumes  in  1805.— fit^fwA  t'^iop. 
s.  V.  See  MouraviefT,  /list,  of  the  Church  ofRmma  (OxC 
1842);  Otto,  HitL  of  Rfutim  Liieratart,  p.  327-330; 
Hagenboch,  Hia.  of  Chrittittn  iMxtriitet,  ii,  459,  leO; 
Schlegcl,  KircheiigeMch.dei  18/m  Jahrh.  i,  59  sq. 

Platonic  Pbllosophy,  or  tbe  philoaophy  <rf  Pla- 
to.  The  term  is  loosely  and  ambiguously  applied.  It 
is  somedmea  used  to  rignify  the  coUoction  triT  fragsco- 
tary  views  scattered  through  the  writings  of  Plsu: 
sometimes  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  systematic  <t>- 
ordination  and  development  of  those  views  by  the  Isitt 
academicians;  and,  roost  frequently,  it  is  exteiHled  tu 
embrace  the  whole  chain  of  opinion  which  may  be  d^ 
duced  from,  or  wliich  claims  filiation  with,  the  teatb- 
ings  of  I'Uto.    These  diverse  applications  of  the  name 
are  rarely  discriminated  in  ordinary  use,  ai>d  its  spedSe 
import  is  left  vague  and  undetermined.    This  indii- 
tinctness  cannot  be  wholly  avoided,  for  it  rises  out  of 
tbe  disconnected  utterances  and  unsystematic  prcsra- 
1  tations  of  Plato  himself,  tt^ther  with  the  concurroKt 
I  of  his  surceastHV  in  the  arrangement  and  exposiiiM  of 
'  bis  doctrines.    In  attempting  an  outline  of  the  Plaluo- 
{  ic  philosophy,  the  effort  wilt  be  made  to  adbm  •■ 
I  clusely  as  practicable  to  the  authentic  texts  in  tl>e  writ- 
I  ings  accredited  to  Plato,  and  to  borrow  as  little  as  may 
,  be  fn>ra  the  later  luminaries  of  the  school, 
i     Numerous  ileviccs  have  been  employeil  for  the  cxbi- 
[  bition  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  and  none  of  tlicm  ore 
I  entirely  satisfactory.    It  is  necessary  for  a  synoptical 
expoeitiwi  that  aome  thread  should  be  dioravend  w 
I  invented  for  the  support  and  connection  of  iu  levenl 
!  members,  and  that  some  definite  commencement  sboaW 
;  be  assumed  to  which  the  thread  may  be  altacbed.  Tbe 
^  fixed  point  of  departure  has  been  variously  chiuien ;  ami 
;  the  tenets  of  Plalo  liavc  been  strung  varii>udy,  and  with 
I  various  degrees  of  skill,  on  the  thread  adopted.  Tbe 
I  (iprmans,  with  their  inner  light  and  their  divarinliPK 
ositumptions,  have  been  peculiarly  ingenious,  am)  ufim 
I  peculiarly  mihappy,  in  the  performance  of  their  task. 
I  'I'bey  abound  in  luminous  views  and  in  acute  sug|{e»- 
1  ( ions ,  but  they  generate  such  an  intricate  labyrinth  of 
cross-lights  that  tbey  dazzle,  bewilder,  and  blind  ss 
much  as  they  illuminate.    They  impose  their  own  or- 
I  bitrary  opinions  on  Pbito,  oa  regards  lx>th  the  impon 
I  and  the  coherence  of  his  doctrines.    They  assen  de- 
{  sign  when  no  design  can  be  safely  asaerted.  Tbrr 
I  imagine  dependence  where  all  is  disoonnectcd ;  sad 
I  pretend  system  where  system  never  existed,  Olbet 
I  inquirers,  feeling  tbe  difficulty  and  the  hazard  of  the 
task,  have  been  content,  likeHhe  ttaiuUton  and  many 
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of  ib«  editon  of  Plato,  to  give  an  ibatrafit  or  uialyBis 
e(  tbe  Kv«ral  pieces,  with  id  appreciation  of  their  con- 
t»u.  This  leaves  the  doctrines  in  their.original  seg- 
rr^ioo,  and  afi>nb  little  aid  in  bringing  them  into 
UK  barmooious  picture.  This  process  hu  been,  iu  the 
smiOiMIowmI  by  Unte,whoee  extensive  work  appears 
latber  as  •  cuUection  of  preparatory  studies,  pursued 
«ith  peat  diligence  and  redundant  learning,  than  as  a 
ekar  ami  full  delineation  of  Plato  and  otktr  Compon- 
im  of  Socrates.  The  danger  is  equally  great  of  pre- 
•Hiiing  the  views  of  Plato  without  obvious  links  of 
oMuttction,  and  of  organizing  them  into  a  compact 
Kbeae,  wbtcb  ooold  not  have  been  eoutempUted  by 
FUlOh  In  aroiding  Scylla  on  the  one  band,  and  Cha- 
rrbdis  m  the  other,  we  «e  thrown  back  upon  the  orig- 
liiil  fword,  with  Such  aasistance  as  may  be  derived  from 
iti'tfuative  works,  and  especially  from  the  historians  of 
inckot  philosophy.  Among  these  expoeitors,  the  one 
who  may  still  render  the  best  service  is  Brucker.  He  is 
in  many  respects  antiquated ;  he  baa  morbid  antipathies 
aDittcMitfulfloadesGeiisionst  he  is  very  mechanical,  and 
treo  woodea  in  his  amuigeoients ;  but  he  is  honest, 
esriMil,  diacreet,  and  free  from  preoccupations.  The 
TMyMtfiko«&Ni  of  bis  procedure  is  serviceable,  when  we 
mtk  a  summary  but  connected  view  of  the  doctrines 
which  Ptato  taught,  or  was  supposed  in  ancient  times 
la  have  taught. 

The  Icatting  object  of  Plato's  life  and  philosophical 
■divity  was  to  teach  the  Greeks  the  correct  use  of 
nason,  and  tu  induce  them  to  apply  it,  with  a  constant 
obtcTvance  of  the  requidte  conditions,  to  the  practical 
(uaceTna<tf  private  and  public  life.  The  human  mind, 
■like  from  its  constitution  and  from  the  defects  of  its 
iiutrument  of  cnmmuuicati<M>,  is  ever  exposed  to  the 
hmn]  plausible  delusions,  and  to  the  peril  of  accept- 
ioi;  fallacies  fur  irrefragable  truth.  These  pernicious 
onscqueoce*  were  the  daily  diet  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple. Hence  arose  errors  in  morab,  disregard  of  virtue, 
ndiAimioe  to  wrong.d<»ng,  unteBeding  liceiue  of  iii- 
diridual  passion  or  caprice,  disintegration  of  society, 
onmptioo,  and  anarchy.  How  were  welfare,  virtue,  and 
hsppineas  to  be  attained  in  this  mass  of  disorder?  What 
were  justice,  right,  truth  ?  How  were  they  to  be  de- 
tected, appreciated,  and  appropriated?  On  truth  ev- 
ovthiog  dse  repoeed;  but  other  <Jreek«  besides  the 
Cnuas  were  hi^tual  liars  {Grtteia  mendax).  What 
Binth?  The  interrogation  of  Pilate  was  the  funda- 
■ratal  qwstiMi  pfupounded  by  Plato  to  himself  and 
V)  bii  age ;  and,  in  pn>pounding  it,  he  trod  in  the  steps 
of  Sucntes.  There  is  a  truth  of  knowing  and  a  truth 
of  bring,  and  they  must  agree  with  each  other.  How 
BKtbey  to  be  reached  and  reconciled?  If  the  ingtru- 
WBta  of  knowledge  are  broken,  warped,  or  otherwise 
disordend,  there  can  he  no  true  kuowlettge,  and  no  valid 
ipptehensioa  of  the  cbamcter  and  rdation  of  the  fiuts 
we  have  to  deaL  The  purpose  of  Plato 
*u.  in  some  respects,  similar  to  the  purpose  of  Bacon. 
Bscnn  proposed  to  rectify  the  processes  of  reasoning  in 
the  investifratiun  of  nature,  for  the  attainment  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  for  the  practical  benefits  ibence  to 
ht  dmvcd.  liato  songbt  to  do  the  same  thing  in  a 
IMC  general  manner,  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
pmementof  men,  of  acMnetiea,  and  of  states.  Coleridge 
eidarged  upon  the  correspondences  of  Plato  and 
Bkok,  and  boa  exaggerated  them.  It  was  a  dne  and 
;bk  instinct  which  suggested  the  parallelism.  With 
lluo,  as  with  Uaoon,  the  flrsl  step  was  the  exposure 
mcxpubion  of  confident  ignoraooe  and  presumptumu 
"Mr;  the  Kfutatiun  of  the  vast  brood  irf"  sophisms  which 
Mned  aiDWHl  every  princi|de  of  apeeuUtioa  andotm- 
the  determinoUoa  of  the  character,  extent,  and 
^ibdicr  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  requirements  for 
^  ^timtiK  use  or  reasoning,  aiut  fur  the  avoidance 
u«  abuse.  Only  after  this  had  been  done  would  it 
^pwible  to  arrive  at  tniatwortby  knowledge  or  safe 
<t*iMi  in  regard  to  the  universe  of  which  we  are 
"■■tan,  and  in  regard  to  the  reUtima  in  which  we 


stand  to  it  and  to  its  porta.  The  truth  tit  being,  as  a 
subject  of  knowledge,  thus  demanded  and  presupposed 
the  truth  of  knowledge,  not  iu  Ita  rounded  fulness, 
but  in  its  formulary  of  procedure.  In  the  ultimate  and 
unattainable  result,  the  truth  of  knowledge  would  ac- 
cord and  he  superficially  coexteoaive  with  the  truth 
of  being,  as  the  reflection  in  a  perfect  minor  corre- 
sponds with  the  object  reflected.  Not  until  such  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  truth  of  being  was  gained  as  the  com- 
petency of  the  weak,  fallible,  tinite  mind  of  man  might 
permit,  could  the  conduct  of  men  find  safe  and  authuri- 
utive  regulation,  and  the  truth  of  action,  or  right  in 
all  moral  contiiigenoes,  be  discovered.  To  reason  ac- 
curately in  order  to  know  the  essential  character  of  the 
{  facta  on  which  action  should  depend,  and  by  which  it 
must  be  controlled,  and  to  use  right  reason  and  correct 
knowledge  of  facts  for  the  determination  of  right  %c- 
tion,  may  be  said  to  be  an  abstract  statement  of  the 
Platonic  scheme,  which  thus  embraces  the  whole  duty 
of  mail.  The  intricate  casuistry  of  Plato,  and  the 
breathless  flights  of  his  daring  and  playful  fancy,  with- 
draw attention  from  his  solemn,  earnest,  direct,  every- 
day aim.  The  detenninotion  and  diacipUue  of  the 
reason,  the  appreciation  of  the  universe,  sensible  and 
intelligible,  and  the  applkation  of  these  aci|uisitions 
to  the  permanent  needs  of  individual,  social,  and  politi- 
cal existence,  constitute  the  sum  of  Plato's  teachings; 
but  bow  wonderfully  ore  they  diversified  and  adumeil 
and  coriebed  by  his  endless  variety  and  poetic  imagina- 
tion t 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  interpretation  of  Plato's 
latent  meaning,  his  philosophy  is  distributed  under 
,  three  heads:  I.  Dialectical  Philosophy;  II.  Theoret- 
ical, Contemplative,  or  Physical;  III.  Practical  (Cicero, 
Acad.  Quail,  i,  5,  §  19).  The  second  and  third  divis- 
ions are  subdivided.  This  distribution  is  nut  distinct- 
ly proposed  in  Plato's  works,  but  it  is  implied  in  them. 
It  is  aeondited  by  Sextus  Empirieiu  to  Xenocrotes, 
Plato's  second  successor  in  the  Academy.  The  terms 
employed  are  earUer  than  Plato,  as  are  the  inquiriee 
also.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  though  Plato  was 
in  the  main  Socratic,  he  was  also  a  votary  of  other  doc- 
trines—  Eclectic,  if  not  Syncretistic,  and,  iu  his  later 
writings,  largely  Pythagorean. 

I.  Ditilrcticai  Pkilof^y.—Tite  term  "Dialectics" 
indudee  in  Plato  much  more  than  it  does  in  Aristotle 
(^opAuf.  p.  268 ;  />e  Afp.  vii,  532-536;  Aristotle,  T'lfwib 
i.  I .  Sophitt.  £Unch,  xxxii ;  JUetaph.  ii,  1 ;  iii.  'i ,  Rhtt, 
,  i,  2).  It  is  not  confined  to  the  art  of  prolwble  argu- 
menution,  but  comprehmds  the  whole  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, the  characteristics  of  correct  and  incorrect  reason- 
ing,  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  so  much  nf 
psycbol(^  as  is  concerned  with  the  operations  of  the 
mind  in  the  acquisition,  estimation,  and  communication 
of  knowledge.  This  Wide  range  may  be  illustrated  by 
Uad  Bacon's  indunon  under  Logic  of  the  A  riet  Immt^ 
mdi,  JiuSeaadi,  Retiiiaidi,  ef  Tradadi  {De  Amgm.  SeL 
V,  6). 

There  is  a  fundamental  enigma  which  demands  so- 
lution at  the  cMnmencement  of  all  inquiry,  and  which 
I  hoa  been  designated  the  problem  of  certitude.  How 
{ can  we  know  that  we  know  what  we  think  we  know? 
;  How  does  knowledge  arise?  how  is  iu  credibility  or 
I  validity  ascertained?    What  degree  of  credibility  tw 
'  longs  to  it?    These  questions  were  never  dogmatically 
I  answered  by  Plato,  unless  it  were  the  last.    A  positive 
answer  would  have  been  a  reptHliatiun  of  tbe  iSocratie 
profeanon  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty  (Aristot.  Soph, 
Elaick.  xxxui).   But  he  labored  as«duously  in  all  his 
treatises  to  exemplify  the  conditions  of  true  knowledge, 
I  and  he  contributed  efficiently  to  their  determination. 
I  Knowledge,  in  ordinary,  acconling  to  Puto,  is  acquired 
•  through  the  senses,  hut  it  is  not  determined  by  sense: 
,  it  is  determined  by  the  knowing  mind.    This  is  sn  ap- 
I  proximation  at  once  to  Kant's  forms  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  Leibnitz's  acute  reply  to  tbe  m^xim, "  Nihil 
I  in  intdlectu  quod  non  prius  ii^jiP^"  j^y^hf^^^i^M  ^ 
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"aba  inteUectus  ipie."  The  mind  is  ite  owu  place.  It 
is  lord  or  itself,  and  of  all  the  world  beside.  Sense  is  an 
affection  of  the  miud  through  the  intervention  of  the 
corporeal  eeiiHibi titles.  Permanent  impressions  made 
by  the  senses  are  retained  by  tbc  faculty  of  memory. 
The  coUatiun  of  remembrances  with  aensUde  experi- 
ences constitutes  opinion — true  opinion  wbeo  they 
agree,  false  opinion  when  they  are  discordant  (Pkiltb. 
p.  84;  ThtaM.  p.  186).  The  knowledge  of  things  in 
time  is  uncertain,  and  amounts  only  to  opinion.  The 
human  mind  may  be  conceived  to  be  a  tablet  of  wax,^ 
ready  to  receive  and  to  retain  any  impression.  This  is, 
however,  merely  an  illustration  (Xuj'oti  i'vcra).  Thought 
la  the  communing  of  the  mind  with  itsdf.  Speech  is 
the  sensible  utterance  of  thought.  \  Woidi  ue  not 
knowledge,  but  only  the  means  and  vebide  of  knowl- 
edge (rAwBte/.  p.  191, 202). 

intelligence,  or  real  knowledge,  is  the  action  of  the 
mind  ill  the  contemplation  of  the  prime  InUUiffiblet,  or 
incorporeal  types  of  being.  It  is  twofold ;  the  first  is 
the  perception  of  the  soul,  which  beheld  its  appropriate 
mtdi^Bdea,  before  descending  into  the  body;  the  sec- 
ond, or  natural  knowledge,  is  that  which  the  mind  re- 
ceives while  enveloped  in  its  carnal  integument.  The 
latter,  or  mundane  knowledge,  is  the  restored  but  broken 
recollection  of  what  had  been  known  in  a  pre-exislent 
slate,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  acquisitions 
of  mcniury,  being  concerned  with  things  intelligible,  as 
the  other  is  with  things  sensible  (T'Mmew.p.SO;  Pha- 
doH,  p.  74-76 ;  comp.  Wordsworth,  Ode  on  /ntimafioM 
of  ImmotialUy,  etc.).  This  doctrine  of  reminiscence  is 
a  peculiarly  Platonic  fiincr,  and  fasdnated  the  later 
Platoiiiitts  to  such  an  extent  that  Synesius  declined  a 
bishupric  ill  the  Christian  Church  rather  than  renounce 
the  dream.  It  is  implicated,  as  cause  or  consequence, 
with  the  doctrine  of  Ibe  Platonic  ideal,  as  both  are  with 
the  dialectic  process  by  which  Socrates  and  Plato  strove 
to  dissipate  error  and  to  evolve  tmth  from  the  minds 
(MT  their  hearers.  Tfae  midwifery  of  the  mind  which 
Soeratea  professed,  and  which  Plato  represented  him  as 
pnfeasiitg,  necessitated  the  assumption  that  truth  was 
present  potentially  in  the  mind,  and  that  it  only  re- 
quired to  be  drawn  from  its  latent  stale  by  adroit  hand- 
ling. It  could  not  be  latent,  nor  could  it  be  brought 
forth,  unless  it  lay  there  like  a  chrysalu,  and  descended 
from  an  anterior  condition  of  being.  It  was  in  a  super- 
teireslrial  and  ontemundaue  existence  that  souls  had 
acquired 

"fiherlnm  Musnm,  atqne  anral  almpllds  icnem 
but  before  their  demis^n,  or  return  to  earth,  they  bad 
been  ateeped  in  oblivion, 

"SdUcet  Immemores  supers  nt  convexa  revirant." 
The  acquisition  OT  genuine  knowledge  was  thus  the  res- 
toration of  the  obliterated  memories  of  supemal  real- 
ities. Absurd  and  extravagant  as  this  tenet  appears 
in  its  Platonic  form,  it  was  a  dreamy  and  ineffectual 
effort  to  give  definite  expression  to  the  mysterious  proc- 
ess of  thought.  The  doctrine  was  moditie<l  and  trans- 
funned  by  St.  Augustine  s(>  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  wild- 
ness  and  irrationality.  He  conceived  the  human  mind 
to  be  constituted  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  universe. 
The  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  the  evolution  of  ihiu 
harmony,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  instinctive  cun- 
•douaness  of  the  pre-adaptation.  Many  of  the  strang- 
est TCveriea  ^  Plato  may  be  similarly  reduced  to  pro- 
taic  probability. 

The  supernal  realities  which  are  the  objects  of  the 
pure  and  of  the  purified  intelligence  are  tbe^raf 
%i&fef,  presented  to  the  contemplation  of  nnembodied 
or  disembodied  spirits.  These  prime  intelligiblea  are 
/(fcrt*— eternal  images,  immaterial  archetypes  (tint  cor- 
pore  Jormii/i)  ~  p^tterm  or  conceptions  forever  pres- 
ent to  the  Divine  Mind,  furnishing  tho  models,  and, 
indeed,  the  essence,  of  all  the  temporal  creation.  The 
term  ideut  was  older  than  Plato;  but  iu  application  to 
beavenly  types,  iu  metaphyucal  empktytoent,  and  its 


substitution  for  the  Pythagorean  S'umiert,  were  alsMirt 
certainly  Platonic  inventions  {Parmadd,  p.  ISfr;  Dt 
Rep.  vi,  609)«  It  has  justly  been  remarked  by  UebcT' 
weg,  as  it  had  often  been  remarked  before  L'tberwtg, 
that  "  the  Platonic  philoeopby  centres  in  the  tbcny 
of  ideasL"  In  the  DiolecUca,  Phyiics,  Etbic^  the  ran 
all  converge  towards  this  point.  But  the  iimt  ii 
Plato  are  not  merely  his  central  doctrine;  tb^  are 
usually  conceived  to  be  hu  distinctive  doctrine.  As 
such,  they  were  assailed  and  lefutcd  by  Aristotle  (3I«- 
tipk.  i,  vi,  ix),  who,  nevertheless,  substituted  a  more 
rationalistic  equivalent  fi>r  them  in  Fortnt.  As  such, 
they  were  received  and  expanded  by  the  New  Plato- 
iiists.  As  such,  they  have  given  life  and  name  to  aD 
associated  schemes  of  phikaophy,  included  under  the 
broad  name  of  Idealiara.  As  such,  they  funusbed  the 
battle-ground  for  the  long,  imjiasuuned,  and  bitto*  ceo- 
troversy  of  tlie  Kealisis  and  Nominolista.  See  Rul- 
I8M  and  Nominalism. 

Acconling  to  Ilato,  following  the  Eleatic  school  and 
Heraclitus,  all  aensible  tvr  concrete  existence  is  peridi- 
able,  fleeting,  and  imperfect ;  Ixit  this  imperfection  in- 
volves the  existence  of  the  perfect,  the  changeless,  and 
the  immortal  (Aristot.  Afetoph.  i,  vi;  Alex.  Aphnid. 
Asclep.  et  Anon.  Urbin.  Schnl,  ad  loc).  If  some  things 
are  good,  there  must  be  an  absolute  goodness,  in  which 
all  thingt  good  participate,  and  which  they  feebly 
reflect.  If  things  are  beautiful,  they  are  so  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  beautifuL  If  actions  are  joH, 
benedcent,  or  holy,  there  must  be  an  eternal  juniee, 
beneficence,  and  holinesa,  whence  Ihev  derive  tbnt 
character  {Pkadnu,  p.  246-256 ;  ti^.  Mti}.  pi  SH,  8»; 
Conrie.  ^  210-212;  Phado,  p.  100-102).  The  passing 
things  of  sense  acquire  their  essential  character  fim 
the  indwelling  of  these  immutable  existences,  however 
these  may  be  warped  and  deformed  by  being  reducml 
t«)  temporal  conditions.  As  it  is  with  abstract  qnal- 
itiee,  so  it  is  with  individual  things.  A  d<^,  a  bon>,a 
man,  are  what  they  art  (n>  ri  /<m)  from  the  pnesessfaw 
of  the  essential  nature  of  those  animals— cintin^, 
mtjf,  humanitjf.  Each  differs  from  other  members  of  its 
class,  or  is  individualized,  by  union  with  matter,  and 
consequent  deflection  from  the  perfect  conception  of 
the  breed.  Each,  therefore,  is  an  inadequate  and,cMi- 
sequently,  untme  representation  of  the  true  and  perfect 
being  of  its  kind,  and  approacbea  auch  perfect ioo  joM 
in  proportion  as  it  approximates  to  the  true,  perfect,  and 
eternal  image.  These  intelligible  and  uncreated  per- 
fections arc  the  idetu,  present  from  the  beginning,  m 
before  all  beginning,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Di- 
vinity, after  which  all  things  are  made  that  were  niid& 
They  are  not  merely  the  models  of  created  things,  but 
their  essence.  In  the  progress  towards  truth,  all  [dw 
noroenal  being,  all  concrete  existencej  all  temporal  pre- 
sentation, all  earthly  images,  all  sensible  apprehenwos, 
must  be  left  behind,  and,  by  an  ascending  process,  the 
purified  intelligence  must  pierce  the  veil  and  phantas- 
mal appearances  of  time,  and  look  upon  tfae  abaoliite, 
everlasting,  unchanging,  and  <livine  iekaa  of  ibin^ 
These  alone  are  true  and  real:  all  that  is  actual, seou- 
ble,  or  derived  from  oense  ia  phenomena),  evanesecnt, 
and  delusive,  llie  doetriite  of  ideas  will  reappear, 
for,  as  BrUcker  notes,  neither  the  meUphysics  and 
theology  of  Plato,  nor  bis  physical  and  ethical  phiks- 
o-^hy,  can  preserve  any  consistency  without  tbem.  Ideas 
form  the  first  order  of  intelligibles,  and  are  apprehend- 
ed by  the  pure  reason  with  the  aid  of  the  scientific 
understanding  (vo^att  /icrd  \6yov  icfpA^WTuv)'  The 
second  order  consists  of  species  which  are  united  with 
matter  and  cannot  be  aeponted  Ham  U— the  insepara- 
ble species  of  tbe  scboolnten.  These  are  delertcH  by 
the  understanding  with  the  concurrence  of  the  intiii- 
live  faculty.  Things  senubie  are,  in  like  manner,  pri- 
mary and  secondarA-,  and  are  apprehended  only  cuiijpct- 
urally  through  irrational  perception  {coKjf  /iir'  aio^- 
ffcwc  dXoyov  loiaaruv).  IijteUigibles  bekjiig  to  the 
intelligible  and  9^km&Qnr^> " 
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«v).  Sciuibles  are  the  shadows  of  the  intelligible,  and 
ip9erUui  to  the  viable,  pbenomenal,  and  shifting  world 
(rii  uparoff  ro  aia3i]Tuv,  tu  uitwc  oiSiirort  uv,  rb 
yfyriiiivov).  Kanwledge  attaches  only  to  the  former: 
Inm  the  latter  nothiug  better  than  opinioo  can  string 
{TmmfO,  p.  28;  /X:  Jiep.  ri,  20,  p.  609). 

In  oootemplation,  the  mind  regards  truth  and  false- 
hood: in  matters  coocemed  with  action,  it  Judges  of 
rigbt  and  wrong.  The  moral  or  practical  judgment 
proeeedt  from  an  ingenital  sense  of  beauty  and  good- 
iitH,aiH]  decidcft,  in  particular  instances,  by  compari- 
BOQ  with  the  indwelling  types  uf  excellence.  Truth, 
beuty,  and  goodness  are  thus  nearly  identified,  and 
aie  exhibited  as  different  aspects  <tf  the  same  perfect 
iduu.  Beauty  ia  eonforraity  to  the  ideOy  and  the  i4ea 
u  perfectly  good  and  tme. 

In  dialectical  prooednre^  the  first  thing  to  be  deter- 
nined  is  the  essentia]  nature  of  the  object  under  con- 
lideratioD.  The  essence  is  established  by  dcdnitiou, 
division,  and  reeolution.  The  accidents  are  separated 
by  indnclioa  and  ratiocination,  or  deduction  from  Arst 
priiieiples.  In  detecting  the  essence  we  reduce  the 
wumg  to  tAe  one;  in  Inferring  consequences,  we  trace 
tkt  mm  ia  the  many.  The  Platonic  scheme  is  present- 
ed in  the  RepMic  (vii).  It  is  noticeable  that  hypoth- 
eses are  admitted  by  Plato  among  the  processes  for 
diicorering  tnith.  The  abstract  theory  thus  sanctions 
the  large  use  of  imagination  which  prcndes  over  its 
whole  devehtpaaeot.  It  may  be  advantageous  to  com- 
pue  the  dialectica  of  Plato  with  the  severe  logic  of 
Acistotle,  and  with  the  elaborato  devices  proposed  in 
the  second  book  of  Bacon's  Orgamm.  Words  are  no 
criteria  of  the  character  of  things.  They  are  loosely 
imptMcd,  in  consonance  with  popular  impressions,  and 
do  not  agree  with  realities.  Yet  words  and  language 
■re  or  grave  importance,  and  require  to  be  used  with 
pnpriHy  and  precision,  to  avoid  indistinctness  and  am- 
big^ty,  and  consequent  delusion  or  decepti«m.  The 
Bit  of  eflfectuid  speech  springs  -from  a  Just  knowledge 
of  the  intellectual  powers  and  emotions,  of  the  dispoai- 
ttoM  of  men,  and  of  the  different  forms  of  expression. 
Tbe  perfect  orator  is  one  who  has  these  endowments, 
knows  ihe  arts  of  persuasion,  and  can  apply  them  to 
bis  pmposet  (Pkaalnu,  p.  259).  Tbe  value  which  Plato 
atlaebtil  to  the  gracea  of  oomporition  ia  attested  by  the 
(tin  md  beauty  of  hia  own  compodtiona.  He  has  alan 
■traiftly  declared  it  (tfrtd  p.  268).  Hence,  when  we  find 
kin  ridiculing  and  denouncing  rhetoric  in  tbe  Gorgias, 
snd  comparing  it  to  unwholesome  cookery,  we  must 
■ccepc  the  explanation  of  Quintilian  that  the  Gorgias 
«u  eristic,  and  designed  only  for  the  refutation  of  tbe 
Sophisu  and  sophistical  teachers  of  rhetoric  {liuL  Or. 
ii,  15).  Tbe  dialectica  of  Plato  thus  embraced  erery- 
■Jting  connected  with  the  discovery,  detenainatioii,  and 
mnDnication  of  truth,  in  its  nil^eetiTe  aspect  But 
it  vitl  be  remembered  there  was^  in  addition  to  the 
inith  of  knowing,  the  truth  of  being  also;  and  this 
fcnnf  tbe  secomi  part  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 

U.  TMtontical,  Cotttempiativr,  or  Phyncat  PhitotO' 
^^This  grand  divirim  of  Platonic  speculation  ia 
liiMtibutad  into  thiee  branchca:  The(4ogy,  Fhydca 
I'nper,  and  Matbematiea,  which  ia  a  sort  of  appendix 
to  the  other  two.    It  will  be  obeen'cd  that  tbe  term 
Ph;-«cs  is  employed  in  a  very  wide  and  unrestricted 
WBe, to  include  not  merely  nature,  hut  everything  ex- 
'nmie  to  tbe  intellectual  operations  and  the  ethical 
(ndaet  of  man.    It  is  contradistinguished  from  dia- 
iMin  by  embracing  the  real  constitution  of  things, 
fUe  Ihe  latter  is  confined  to  their  mental  ar^hen- 
and  ezpotitioii.   It  Is  oontnMfld  with  ethics,  aa  it 
■xnoctned  with  casentia]  being,  while  the  latter  deals 
"^T  wilb  human  action.   The  diririon  is  made  in  the 
(Ii,  p.  108;  comp.  De  lUp.  \\,  19,  p.  861).  It 
*  (wrther  to  be  observed  that  the  Platonic  doctrines 
■t  rsiely  conveyed  in  explicit  propositions,  but  roust 
*|ptiieRd  from  fragtnenUry  statemeota,  from  inci- 
*<al  cxpnarion%  firon  poetic  fandet)  and  fiom  the 


general  tenor  of  discusuon.  In  the  Pkado,  Plato  ex- 
plains the  utter  abnegation  of  pbyncal  inquiriea  by 
Socrates.  In  tbe  opening  of  tbe  Timaus,  be  announces 
the  impossibility  of  giving  anything  more  than  a  plau- 
sible account  (ciWrcc  Xuyot)  of  things  beosmity,  and 
not  permanent  (rid,  Ariaton.  ap^  Stob.  Ixxx,  §  7).  Bm- 
ognising,  then,  the  difficulties  and  the  unoertaintiea 
due  to  the  character  of  the  procedure  and  the  pre- 
sumed complexion  of  the  subject,  we  continue  to  note 
the  pecuUarities  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 

I.  Thtologj/. — "  In  the  beginning  tbe  world  was  with- 
out form."  The  universal  chaos  was  reduced  to  order 
by  the  Supreme  and  Intelligent  Cause,  who  framed  the 
creation  in  accordance  with  the  perfect  and  eternal  pat- 
terns ever  piesenc  to  the  divine  mind.  It  ia  tbe  best 
of  all  geomted  existences,  tbe  best  of  all  poerible 
worlds, beeauae  it  was  fashioned  by  the  Highest  Good- 
iMaa  and  Wiadom  working  after  the  absolutely  perfect 
models,  or  ideal  (Timatit,  p.  28),  It  was  not  made, 
however,  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  ctomally  existing 
matter.  Being  formed  out  of  matter,  it  is  not  free  from 
grave  blemishes  and  defects,  which  are  due  to  the  in- 
herent stubborn tH!68  and  ineradicable  perversity  of  mat- 
ter. God  and  formless  matter  are  thus  the  two  con- 
curring but  antagonistic  causes  of  tbe  universe.  By 
matter  is  understood  something  very  different  from  the 
palpable  substance  or  body  which  is  habitually  con- 
templated under  that  name — something  totally  diflerent 
also  from  anything  that  we  can  conceive.  It  ia  that 
remnant  or  substratum  of  body  which  eubsists  after 
every  cognizable  property  of  body  has  been  removed 
{Timmu,  p.  61 ;  oomp.  Porph,  Senlait.  xx;  Plotin,  £«- 
mad.  ii,  4;  Berkeley,  Sir-it,  §  817).  By  ascribing  to 
God  tbe  creation  of  the  Cwmos  out  of  unformed  matter, 
Plato  avoids  the  heresy  of  pantheism.  Still  be  in- 
dulges in  fantasies  which  readily  lead  to  it.  From  the 
nature  of  matter  as  co^etenial  with  the  Divine  Intelli- 
gence, and  from  its  rductation  in  yiehling  to  the  cre- 
ative energy,  originate  tbe  necessary  existence  and  the 
inevitable  presence  of  evil  in  all  created  things  (T/u- 
alet.  p.  176).  The  antagonism  of  matter  suggested  the 
presence  of  suhUe  aptitudes  and  occult  qualities.  We 
are  thus  brought  within  the  range  of  hypotheses  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  underlie  the  recent  theories  of  Dar- 
win, SpOKer,  and  Huxley. 

Hatter  waa  tbe  relatively  passive  ingredient  in  the 
process  of  ciCfttion.  The  active  power  was  tbe  Supreme 
Inlelligencc,  or  Highest  Good,  whom  it  is  almost  im- 
possible  to  apprehend,  and  impossible  to  declare  (_Ti- 
maut,  p.  39).  He  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  things* 
the  fountain  of  all  pure,  spiritual,  perfect,  and  self-sup- 
porting existences;  the  founder  and  ultimate  fabricator 
of  everything.  He  is  incorporeal  reason,  self-existoit, 
eternally  the  aame,  without  beginning,  without  end,  hav- 
ing no  affinity  with  things  of  sense,  and  apprehenNbk< 
only  by  the  pure  intellect.  He  is  all-wise,  all-«eeing, 
all-fbreseeing,  all-mighty,  except  so  far  as  restricted  by 
the  intracubility  of  matter.  He  has  absolute  freedom 
of  will,  is  supremely  good,  and,  being  good,  is  void  of 
envy  and  malevolence.  Hence  everything  made  by 
hin  la  good,  so  (kr  as  th«  r^ugnance  of  matter  will 
permit.  He  framed  tbe  woild  in  all  posnble  excdlence 
after  tbe  eternal  image  in  his  own  mind.  This  uncre- 
ated and  unb^inning  idea  of  the  universe  Q^uyo^  or 
roS  6toO)  has  been  regarded  as  a  third  co- 
etemal  principle.  This  exemplar  included  the  patterns 
or  ideiu  of  all  created  things;  everything  in  the  sen- 
sible universe  being  fashioned  according  to  its  corre- 
^nding  type  in  the  intelligible  universe,  or  world  of 
ideof.  The  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  deduced  from 
Fytbagora«v  but  was  applied  by  Plato  in  his  own  man- 
ner; and  never  more  beautifully  nor  more  character- 
istically than  in  his  celebrated  fancy  of  a  cave  where 
all  that  men  saw  or  heard  consisted  of  shadows  and 
echoes  (D«  Rep.  vii,  p.  514-519).  The  imperfect  things 
of  earth  were  thus  the  obscure,  fleeting  Jmages  of  the 
pcifeet  forms  of  the  divinct^^ff^^gv^^yOCMe^ 
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eerUin  wbetber  PUto  ittriboted  to  these  idea*  a  sab- 
euQtive  existence  of  their  own,  aepante  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  divine  mind,  or  supposed  them  to  be 
•imply  the  immaneiil,  changeless  thoughts  of  the  God- 
head.' Yet,  though  tiod  is  distinctly  and  habitually 
acknowledged  as  the  father  and  creator  at  all  things, 
all  things  were  not  lUrectly  Aamed  and  regulated  1^ 
the  Supreme  Dirinity.  For  the  government  of  the 
eensible  nnivene  he  created  a  subordinate  deity,  uul 
placed  it  in  the  material  creation  {Timavt,  p.  84).  This 
guiding  gpirit,  or  Demiurgns,  was  a  mixture  of  the  ideal 
and  of  the  material,  of  the  one  and  of  lAe  maty,  that, 
being  intermediate,  it  might  oommuDicate  with  both. 
This  was  the  A  nima  Mundi,  which  assumed  such  prom- 
inence in  the  thedt^cal  and  phyncal  speculations  of 
the  StMcs.  It  mainuioed  the  regular  operations  of 
(be  laws  of  temporal  change,  and  by  its  plastic  energy 
moulded  into  appropriate  forms  all  the  multitndinous 
manifestations  of  tranritory  being  (r4  yiyv6fi«vov) 
(jCratylut,  p.  58). 

The  soul  of  the  universe  was  not  the  sole  created 
divinity.  Divine  spirits  were  apportioned  to  the  catth, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  govern  their  devdopmenia  and 
to  preude  over  their  motions  (/>e  Ltffg.  p.  899).  Hoats 
of  still  inferior  deities  were  assigned  to  other  appro- 
priate functions.  Thus,  with  a  One  and  half-aappressed 
irony,  provision  was  made  for  the  national  gods,  and 
fur  the  80,000  unnamed  divinities  attested  by  He«od. 
To  these  deities,  each  in  his  due  place  in  the  vast  hie- 
rarchy, was  ascribed  the  duty  of  forming  men,  animals 
of  lower  order,  plants,  etc,  and  of  watching  over  them. 
In  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  celestial  army  were  a 
countless  multitude  of  sprites,  wbo  were  cousin-german 
to  the  8ylph^  gnomep,  fsiriee,and  other  tribes  of  "liule 
people,"  and  to  whom  immortality  was  denied. 

2.  Pkytict  /Vn^r.— The  second  branch  of  contem- 
plative philosophy  is  occupied  with  the  consideration 
of  the  order  of  natnre  as  the  product  of  the  acta  of  crea- 
tion. Nothing  exists  or  arises  withont  cause.  Hence 
proceeded  the  Aristotelian  maxim  nere  tare  tH  tcire 
per  cautat;  for  the  cause  affords  the  ratio  e$mnii,  or 
ex[^nation  of  the  existence  of  the  object  investigated. 
As  the  universe,  or  orderly  Cosmos,  had  a  producing 
cause,  it  was  created  in  time.  It  was  generatetl  or 
brought  into  being,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  sensible 
perception.  It  was  consequently  corporeal,  viable,  and 
tangible.  It  could  not  be  visiUe  except  through  the 
presence  of  Bre,  nor  tangible  without  the  presence  of 
earth.  An  intermediate  bond  is  needed  to  link  two 
things  together,  snd  the  fairest  of  bonds  is  a  mean  pro- 
portion. Thos,  as  fire  is  to  air,  so  is  air  to  water;  and 
as  air  is  to  water,  so  is  water  to  earth.  Here  are  the 
four  elements,  correspoudtog  to  the  mystical  tetrad  of 
the  Pythagoreans.  They  were  held  together  in  their 
several  comUiutions  by  the  attraction  of  love.  The 
whole  theory  is  largely  Pythagorean,  and  blends  itself 
with  the  Pythagorean  imaginations  about  the  secret 
virtues  of  numbers.  The  universe  is  an  animated  whole, 
composed  of  perfect  parts,  and  exempt  from  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  and  of  disease  {Tmaut,  p.  85).  A  spherical 
figure  and  orbicular  motion  are  given  to  it  and  its  chief 
componenu  because  a  circle  ia  the  most  perfect  of  fig- 
urea,  ia  least  Uable  to  injury  and  obstruction,  returns 
u|Mm  itself,  and  thus  promises  the  greatest  duration  to 
the  vast  living  organism  in  which  all  things  temporal 
are  conuined.  As  the  universe  had  a  spherical  form 
and  a  circular  motion  conferred  upon  it,  each  of  the  ele- 
ments had  its  own  appropriate  figure.  Earth  was  cu- 
iHcal,  fire  [^midal,  air  octahedral,  and  water  eicosi- 
bedra),  or  twenty-sided.  These  were  combined  in  apt 
proportions,  and  all  things  were  ordered  *'hy  measure, 
by  number,  and  by  weight." 

The  details  of  the  cosmogony  must  be  omitted.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  earth  and  the  seven  moving 
lights  of  heaven  were  arranged  in  concentric  spheres,  at 
harmonic  intervals,  around  a  mighty  spindle  resting 
oa  tb«  knees  of  Neccadtf}  and  that  thrir  reTolutions 


propagated  along  the  great  axis  **ih8  music  «f  the 
spheres"  to  the  earth,  which  was  the  fixed  and  middle 
orb  (0e  Aep.  X,  p.617).  The  earth  was  occupied  by  ani- 
mals and  other  things  created  by  the  subordinate  dens- 
ui^  to  whom  was  also  intrusted  the  creation  of  msa. 
But  man,  as  the  noblest  of  anintala,  was  sot  left  wholly 
to  thdr  handiwork.  Immortal  souls,  nnmenas  as  the 
stars,  were  supplied  by  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  to  be 
provided  with  terrestrial  bodies.  These  souls  were  Bo- 
ther emanations  not  spirations,  but  true  creations.  Tbev 
were  to  guide  and  govern  the  material  vessels  in  whidi 
they  should  be  confined,  as  the  superior  spirits  guided 
and  governed  the  worlds  which  they  controlled.  Tbe 
matter  with  which  they  were  united  exposed  them  ro 
eonuminatioD,  to  fidlura,  and  to  on.  Prom  tbe  ain^ 
gle  "within  the  union"  rcsnlu  moral  evil,  or  dinfae- 
dience  to  the  taws  of  ideal  perfection,  which  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  purposes  of  God,  In  th«r  earthly 
condition,  human  souls  were  subjected  to  tbe  gmeral 
laws  of  the  universe,  but  were  endowed  with  an  unde- 
fined freedom  of  will  through  their  heavenly  oooslitB- 
tiou.  Uapptnesa  resoited  from  obedience  to  the  inpnlsei 
of  tbe  better  nature,  and  to  the  order  and  eeonooiy  of 
the  intelligible  world. 

It  would  take  too  much  qiace,  and  prove  too  tedious 
to  enter  into  the  phyriology  propounded  by  PUto;  and 
nothing  could  be  gained  from  tbe  presenution  trf'  his 
viewa  but  the  exhibition  of  Platonic  fantasy.  We  paM 
to  tbe  third  part,  or  appendix,  which  was  intended  to 
serve  at  once  as  a  disdpline  and  as  an  instnunenl. 

8.  Maihrmatv^. — The  importance  attached  by  Plate 
to  mathematical  science  is  lamiliar  to  every  student, 
and  is  illastrated  1^  the  inscription  supposed  to  hara 
been  placed  over  the  entrauce  to  the  Acadeosy; 

Hiidtic  ititMiit-Tptriot  (itfiTw. 

The  oommmdations  bestowed  by  him  on  this  branch 
of  learning  i^De  Jbjt.  vii,  p.  622)  may  be  compared  with 
the  similar  eulogies  of  Koger  Bacon  (Oput  Majwt,  pL 
iv)  in  an  age  of  somewhat  analogous  speculative  derii- 
opment,  and  of  Francis  Bacon  (/>  A  ug.  Sd,  iti,  vi :  £f- 
sojM,  1),  They  may  also  be  contrasted  with  the  views 
presented  in  the  diatribe  of  Rir  William  Hamilton. 

Under  the  head  of  mathematics  were  included,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tbe  Pythagorean  practice,  and  with  Ibt 
general  conception  of  antiquity,  arithmetic,  geometiy, 
astronomy,  and  miwie. 

III.  Pntetieal  /^OMfipAy.— Plato's  practical  phOoss- 
phy  was  in  many  respects  consentaneous  with  his  phys- 
ics, or  theory  of  nature.  It  wouM  not  he  correct  to  ny 
that  it  was  founded  upoit  ir,f«r  this  would  be  inconnM- 
ent  with  the  position  that  there  was  no  orderiy,  con- 
secutive, or  concatenated  development  of  the  natonie 
doctrine  in  tbe  mind  of  its  author.  There  is  close  eiM- 
respondenee  in  paru  between  Plato's  physical  and  pne- 
tical  philosophy,  but  in  others  much  aeparat'oo  and  ia- 
dependenoe.  The  agreement  must  therefore  be  escribed 
to  the  consonance  of  the  developments  of  the  same  mind 
in  different  direcrions,  rather  than  to  intentional  nibe- 
ranoe  between  suGcesMve  applications  of  doctrine.  Tbe 
practical  philoeophy  of  nato  falls  under  two  bcid^ 
Ethics  and  Politics. 

1,  EihicM. — Moral  questions  occupy  the  largest  part 
of  the  Platonic  writings;  but  they  are  treated  in  the 
Socratic  manner,  by  qnestioo  and  answer,  and  are  thus 
proposed  in  diffuse  and  disconnected  fragments.  Plato's 
aims,  his  leading  tenets,  and  his  modes  of  explicatitm 
are  derived  from  Socrates;  but  his  discuMaons,  so  far  u 
may  be  conjectured,  are  conducted  in  a  ranch  broader 
•IMrit  and  loftier  atnun.  He  includes  also  within  the 
domain  of  ethics  much  that  would  now  be  referred  to 
theology. 

As  in  the  physics  everythiog  is  traced  badt  to  the 
First  Intelligence,  the  Divine  (>eator,  so  in  tbe  ethics 
everything  is  referred  ultimately  to  the  perfect  and  be- 
neficent character  of  God,  The  good  is  the  sninmic  of 
aUcoDeeivaUell(jf|B^e,,Q^^i^|£odnNi.  Tba 
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Mprenw  good  of  man  (nrmmitm  homim)  is  tbe  knowledge 
nil  iniutioii  of  (!od,  and  approximttion  thereby  lo  the 
dinne  naUire,  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  eren  as  your 
Fither  is  perfecL"  Everything  ia  good  and  beautiful 
w  br  n  it  proceeds  fioni  txod,  reuine  tbe  tmpren  of  its 
dirise  origtul,  and  possewca  the  eharacteriidca  of  the 
pan  archetypal  tAwW  of  moral  perfection.  "Every 
gooi  gift  aiid  erery  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  an<l 
comMh  down  from  tbe  Father  of  lights,  in  whom  ia  no 
niiabieneai,  neither  shadow  of  tumiag."  Ordinary 
blonnKS  or  advantages  in  popular  estimation,  such  as 
bralth.  strength,  high  birth,  riches,  renown,  honors,  are 
ipiod  only  in  conjunction  wilh  virtue;  otherwise  they 
are  CTil'(Pr0^.  p.  351-853).  Tbe  honorable  (tbe 
Ttcbt)  akMM  ia  good  {AkOiad.  i,  116).  This  ia  coatin- 
nlly  and  ■treDuoasly  uaetled  in  opporitioa  to  tbe  geo- 
cral  practice  and  current  sentiraent  among  the  oontem- 
potaneoos  tireeks.  Virtue  is  lovely  in  itself,  and  to  be 
hirsd  irrespective  of  its  rewards.  Being  of  heavenly 
arigin,  the  best  reproduction  of  the  divine  ideas,  and 
•Pfinximatuig  to  the  di\-ine  nature,  it  is  itself  divine. 
Bring  divine,  it  is  not  an  art  that  can  be  tanght,  but 
nmtt  be  divinely  communicated  {Eutkydem.  p.  282). 
Uoodncse  can  be  acquired  only  by  the  influx  and  in- 
workiufT  of  the  Good. 

The  object  of  all  knowledge,  and  it  should  be  tbe  ob- 
jMt  of  all  effuri,  is  assimilation  to  the  highest  good — 
that  is,  lo  God.  This  assimilation  consists  in  the  habit 
and  practice  of  wisdom,  fortitude,  temperance,  justice, 
and  b^ineas  {Thtatet.  p.  176;  De  Ltgg.  \v,  716).  The 
tot  Mage  of  thia  approximation  is  f^An/iayi'a,  usually 
tnniated  hapiuneas,  but  which  impliw  good  diiipon- 
tiwH,  and  a  conscience  tranqnil,  innocent,  and  void  of 
oflciice  towards  God  and  towards  man  (Goty.  p.  470; 
.^yMpoi.  p.  188).  The  Critias  breaks  off  unfinished  just 
■t  the  opening  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  a 
happy  life.  The  word  is  also  used  for  the  future  beatl- 
tuAt  which  it  anticipatea.  The  requirements  for  such 
Uia  correspond,  as  nearly  as  a  pagan  dream  can  agree 
with  revelation,  to  the  Scripture  rule  "  to  do  justly,  to 
lore  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God." 

As  has  been  observed,  the  body  was  regarded  as  a 
prison,  because  composeil  of  malignant  matter.  Hence 
humanity  was  miserable  by  congenital  constitution. 
The  progress  towards  virtue  and  hoUnesa  was  to  be 
acluered  by  the  subjugation  of  material  antagonisms, 
by  tbe  renunciation  of  worldly  aims  and  temptation^ 
and  br  ^  porgation  of  mind  and  heart  from  sensual 
appetitaand  corporeal  satisfactions  (lie  Rep.  vii,  p.515). 
TbfTe  ii  here  a  pronounced  tendency  in  the  direction 
(if  OticDtal  asceticism.  There  is  much  also  that  in- 
cEnet  towards  tbe  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer,  but  it  is 
wnmht  out  to  a  verj-  different  issue.  These  tendencies 
teadily  explain  the  growth  of  the  Ne»-Platonie  leveriea 
which  may  alwaya  be  detected  in  the  egg  in  tbe  writ- 
ing of  hinuelf.  How  far  such  results  may  be 
dM  to  tbe  difficulty  of  framing  abstract  conceptions  at 
tbe  coamencement  of  ethical  inquiry,  and  to  the  at- 
tendant difficulty  of  clothing  such  conceptions  in  precise 
lermsbefiire  a  philosophical  language  had  been  invented, 
it  wonld  be  buardoos  to  aay.  IMato  may  have  nmply 
•Mgned,  in  a  blind,  heathen,  tentative  way,  to  prescribe 
"the  parification  of  the  flesh,"  and  "the  overcoming  of 
tbe  world,"  and  "  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God." 

Tbe  morality  of  Plato  was  mnch  higher  in  aim  and 
•cntiment  than  it  was  possible  to  be  in  its  expression, 
yrt  in  many  single  precepts  it  uses  nearly  tbe  language 
•■fRvcaled  truth.  It  habitually  insists  upon  the  charms 
<f  vinue  and  "the  beauty  of  holiness;"  and  in  the  de- 
Gaeatiaa  of  tbe  aevenl  virtaes,  wbiefa  he  representa  as 
iadindaUy  connected  (Ckarn^^eM^  p.161),  and  at  limes 
t>  anitcri  in  one,  be  maintains  an  uncompromising  ele- 
**tioa  of  view.  His  illustrations,  indeed,  are  often 
tnied  with  the  prevalent  vices  of  his  age  and  country. 
TW,  in  treating  of  the  passions,  he  ia  led  by  his  rich 
■i  Biythical  fancy  into  hypothetical  explanations, 
<4iA  have  been  veiy  eanh-  abnaed,  and  wbleb  an  te> 


ptdiive  in  tbrir  original  proposition.  We  refer  to  hia 
coamenta  on  friendship  and  luve.  Friendship,  or  at- 
traction, is  ascribed  even  to  the  particles  of  matter;  and 
the  like  proclivities  are  bestowed  upon  primordial  souls. 
Like  is  attracted  to  like,  and  hence  arises  friendship. 
Souls  of  umilar  nattue  are  drawn  towards  each  other 
by  tbe  instinct  of  resemblwice  resulting  from  preadap- 
tation. The  nttraction  ptooeeding  from  conformity  in 
their  pure  state  exercises  its  due  influence  only  between 
spirits  retaining  in  sonne  measure  th«r  primordial  pu> 
rity.  Hence  true  frieodsbq)  can  cxiat  only  between 
the  good  {L]f»u.  p.  214), 

Love  is  a  species  of  friendship,  or  friendship  in  its 
highest  intensity.  It  is  of  three  orders:  sensual,  ani- 
omI,  or  bestial ;  honorshle,  having  regard  to  psychical 
virtues;  and  mixed,  which  onites  tbe  characteriatica  of 
both  {Sympot.  p.  201),  I,ove,  in  its  two  forms  of  heav- 
enly and  earthly,  "  half  beast,  half  deity,"  appeals  in 
Plato  in  many  ambiguous  and  l*rotean  shape*,  rising 
from  the  coarsest  pagan  sensualism  to  the  purert  aspi- 
rations for  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  But  the  dia- 
logue in  which  its  natore  is  chiefly  ^scussed  is  so  tan- 
talizing, shifting,  and  bewildering — it  is  woven  with 
threads  of  aueb  changing  and  retaming  hues — that  it 
furnishes  treMhemus  foundation  for  any  dt^aUc  con- 
clusions. 

'J,  Political  PhUoBophy.  —  The  two  most  extensive 
and  elaborate  of  Plato's  treatises  are  devoted  to  political 
questions.  Of  these,  the  RtptMic  ia  the  most  complete 
and  characteristic  triumph  of  his  genius.  The  /l^nct  ia 
in  a  rough  and  unSniabed  state,  and  has  often  been  ex- 
cluded from  hia  works.  In  narrating  tbe  Ufa  of  Matt^ 
his  predilections  for  political  life,  his  early  and  unsuc- 
cessful intervention  in  Athenian  aftairs,  bis  political 
expeditions  to  Sicily,  and  his  consultation  in  matters 
of  state  by  princes  and  states,  were  duly  commemorated. 
The  contemplative  baluts  of  his  mind,  his  eager  fancy, 
his  tone,  his  temperament,  Ua  associations,  his  hovdi- 
tary  tastes,  bis  party  prodivities,  all  unfitted  him  for 
success  in  actual  politics;  and  from  every  effort  to  en- 
gage in  them  he  retired  discomfited  and  disappointed. 
The  more  congenial  domain  of  speculation  was  still 
open  to  him.  He  might  organize  a  sute,  regulate  its 
citizens,  and  determine  their  duties,  in  the  vast  realm 
of  fancy,  with  none  to  make  bim  afraid  of  either  failure 
or  <4Mtruction.  He  might  look  forward  to  the  ultimate 
adoption  of-his  prqjecta  at  hia  prinriplea  in  some  hap- 
pier time,  when  pbikisqihers  had  become  rulers,  or 
when  rulers  had  become  philosophers,  and  when  later 
generations,  instructed  by  his  lessons,  might  give  real- 
ity to  his  dreams  {De  Lrtjg.  v,  739),  In  suange  modes, 
and  in  unrecognised  formsi  his  virions  have  been  pai^ 
tially  accomplished. 

The  RepuUic  and  the  Laws  differ  greatly  in  tone  and 
dogma,  as  well  as  in  execution,  but  they  are  intimately 
connected.  They  are  diverse  and  consecutive  presen- 
tations of  the  same  general  design.  The  Kepublic  is 
the  ideal  state,  the  Laws  the  concrete  state.  The  Re- 
public is  the  dream  of  a  Utopian  constitution,  the  Laws 
the  proposition  of  a  frame  of  government  adapted  to  the 
weaknesses  and  recaldtnition  of  an  Hellenic  people. 
Everj'tbing  in  tbe  one  is  suited  to  an  imposrible  condi- 
tion of  things;  everything  in  the  other  is  reduced  to 
the  proportions  and  capacities  of  actual  human  society. 
In  the  one  tbe  state  is  conformed  to  the  abstract  idea  of 
justice,  as  it  was  conceived  by  Plato ;  in  the  other,  jus- 
tice is  put  into  action,  weighted  down  with  human  prej- 
udices and  passions,  and  conformed  to  the  nature  of  the 
Greeks.  These  distinctions  roust  be  regarded  in  order 
to  prevent  exaggeration  of  Plato's  offences  against  mo- 
rality and  good-sens&  We  sjrmpathize  with  the  strong 
censure  of  tbe  Republic  expressed  by  IKtchell  in  his 
A  rwtopAofMs,  but  we  see  that  what  ia  most  repugnant 
may  be  only  an  ingenious  imsginadon  to  symbolize 
pure  abstract  doctrine.  It  is  not  snrpriring  that  much 
perplexity  should  exist  in  regard  to  thejlepublic.  Its 
double  title  produoea  oonfiiwp„e|n,i(|8g»®l©gD^^ 
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perecription,  is,  Of  Politics,  or  amcfrnitiff  the  Jutf,  The 
second  epigraph  may  have  been  funnally  the  addition 
of  TbrasylluB,  but  it  is  Bwctioned  by  the  text  itself  {Oe 
Rep,  ii,  p.  368 ;  comp.  tv,  p.  4d4).  Many  critics  of  great 
name,  and  especially  the  ancienla,  have  beld  it  («  be  a 
theoretical  constitution  nf  the  atate.  Otbera,  of  not  in- 
ferior reputattoD,  among  the  modems,  bare  cooridered 
it  as  nmply  an  investigation  into  the  natnre  of  justice, 
illustrated  by  the  state,  because  the  sute  exhibits  the 
characteristics  of  justice  in  a  completer  form  and  on  a 
larger  scale  than  the  individual  could  da  Slallbaiim, 
in  bis  Protepomena,  arrays  (be  arguments  adduced  in 
fiivor  of  either  opinion,  and  concludes  that  Plato's  de- 
sign was  to  portray  the  image  of  a  perfect  and  happy 
life,  by  preacribing  the  offices  of  man  in  bis  public  and 
private  relations  (p.  xviii,  xix). 

We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  tbia  conclusion,  which 
substantially  reconciles  the  previous  contradictions ;  but 
we  think  there  is  something  more  than  this.  The 
ideal,  the  absolute,  the  perfect,  was  always  present  to 
the  mind  of  Phito:  the  whole  tenor  of  bis  philosopby 
precluded  him  from  resting  in  the  actual.  But  his  per- 
sonal and  philoaopbical  career  urged  him  also  to  regard 
with  most  earnestness  the  amelioration  of  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  political  through  the  rectification  of  their 
moral  state.  To  a  Greek  the  state  was  everything, 
the  individual  being  merely  a  fragment  or  constituent 
atom  oT  the  state.  The  life  of  the  ritixen  was  absurbed 
in  the  state;  the  life  of  the  sUte  was  reflected  in  the 
life  of  the  citizen — was,  indeed,  imposed  on  him.  Ac- 
cording to  Greek  ideas,  the  just  man  could  not  develop 
bis  virtues  except  in  a  just  state;  and  the  just  state 
could  not  substBt  except  through  just  citizens — just 
either  by  native  cunstitution  or  by  compulsion,  or  by 
botb.  Education  and  discipline  would  be  demanded  to 
produce  just  rulers  and  just  subjects.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  nature  of  justice  would  accordingly  require 
the  determination  of  the  form  and  conditions  of  a  justly 
organized  community  (Jowett,  Plato,  iv,  5);  the  deliu- 
csiinii  of  the  just  state  would  be  blended  with  that  of 
the  jiiHt  man — and  the  conclusions  rcsidtin);  from  the 
whole  inquiry  would  fumisb  an  eanhly  image  of  the 
Greek  City  of  God  (jijf  yt  ovSaftao  olfuit  a^r^v  tivat, 
7>sAf7i.ix',p.592).  IndistinctandfragtnenlaiyasisPla- 
to's  doctrine,  it  would  have  been  left  much  more  form- 
less ami  unsatisfactory  without  the  fancies  and  dreams 
and  political  precepts  contained  in  the  Statesman,  Re- 
public, aiut  Laws.  They  fumtsh  the  unjninted  ouUines 
of  the  complete  design  for  whose  construction  all  the 
rest  Was  intended. 

According  to  Plato's  notion,  jnstice  or  righteousness 
b  the  object  and  essence  of  healthy  political  organiza- 
tion, and  he  consequently  inquires  in  the  Kepublic  into 
its  nature,  ami  the  beat  mode  of  its  realization  in  the 
stale.  Of  ciiiirse  he  cannot  free  himself  from  Hellenic 
p^eoccnpBtinn^  Of  course  his  reactionary  tendencies 
and  bin  i>ltf;archical  pritclivicics  produced  a  constant 
recoil  fnnn  the  democratic  license  of  bts  Athenian  con- 
temporaries towards  ihe  spirit  of  antique  usage  and  ibe 
imitation  of  Sparun  institutions.  Even  in  hia  wildest 
▼agariea  there  appears  a  disposition  to  employ  supposed 
traditionary  practices.  lie  insists  upon  the  strict  sub- 
ontination  of  ranks ;  he  even  pcirilles  his  classes  of  citi- 
xens  into  castes.  He  docs  not  rigorously  conjoin  every 
one  to  his  class,  bnt  accords  ailvancement  to  those  of 
eminent  ability  —  la  carritre  ourerte  aux  taleiu.  He 
restricts  the  government  to  tlie  few  (mNoniradoO ;  the 
masses  be  cinirerts  almost  into  serfs—"  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,"  etc.  There  are  two  great  classes 
of  freemen,  the  gitsnlians  of  (he  sute  and  the  craftsmen 
{DeRep.  ili,  p.  414,415).  The  guardians  are  themselves 
divided  into  two  orders,  the  rulers  and  the  auxiliaries. 
The  rulers  are  selected,  by  successive  examinations  till 
tbrir  thirtieth  year,  from  the  body  of  guardians,  who 
are  diUgently  trained  and  educated  ftnm  their  Irirth. 
The  training  and  the  selection  hare  some  agreement 


with  the  Chinese  practices,  with  English  competitive 
examinations,  and  still  more  with  the  regulation  of  the 
Ottoman  Janizaries.  There  is  alio  a  considerable  ilegm; 
of  correspondence  between  the  Platonic  organizationaoi) 
Comte's  constitution  of  the  Positive  Society. 

The  body  trf"  the  guardians  or  auxiliaries  is  employtd 
as  the  military  force  to  repress  internal  disorders  and  u 
repel  external  danger.  The  rulers  are  the  superrisen 
of  the  commimity,  and  are  to  govern  it  with  a  view  to 
the  greatest  hapjtineaa  of  all  {De  Sep.  iv,  p.  240).  The 
aoxiUaries  are  to  live  and  to  contluct  tbemselrrs  w 
as  to  cherish  and  protect  the  whole  commonwealth, 
"  None  of  them  should  have  any  property  beyood  what 
is  absolutely  necessary ;  neither  should  tbey  have  a 
private  house,  with  bars  and  bolts,  closed  against  any 
one  who  has  a  mind  to  enter;  their  proviaons  should 
be  only  such  as  are  required  by  trained  warrion,  whn 
are  men  of  temperance  and  courage ;  their  agreemeni  is 
to  receive  from  the  citizens  a  fixed  rale  of  pay,  enough 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  year  and  no  more,  and  thcr 
will  have  common  meals  and  live  together,  like  snldleis 
in  a  camp.  .  . .  Tbey  alone  of  all  the  citizens  may  not 
touch  or  handle  silver  or  gold,  or  be  under  the  same 
roof  with  them,  or  wear  them,  or  drink  from  them.  And 
this  will  be  their  salvation  and  the  salvation  of  the 
state"  (A^.Jowett's  translation, ii,24'J).  There  isbere 
the  union  of  Spartan  institutions  and  Pj-thagorein  or- 
ganization with  the  theoretical  devices  of  Plato.  Tbeie 
is  alao  an  antidpaUon  of  tlie  standing  amies  of  nodeni 
states. 

With  the  det«la  of  the  education  of  the  RuperHir 
class,  and  with  the  appreciation  of  diflTereiit  branches  trf 
instruction,  we  cannot  occupy  ourselves  further  tbao  to 
mention  that  it  is  in  this  connection  he  censures  the 
poets,  and  excludes  Homer  and  tbe  Tragedians  fn>m  ibe 
ideal  state  as  blasphemerB  against  the  goda.  We  ytm 
over  the  criticism  of  the  various  forms  of  govemmenl. 
important  as  this  criticism  is  for  political  philosnphy  in 
general,  and  for  the  estimation  of  Plato's  doctrine  and 
its  relation  to  Hellenic  systema.  We  cannot,  however, 
omit  all  notice  of  the  measures  by  which  he  endeavors 
to  maintain  the  unsellisli  devotion  of  the  dominant  or- 
der. He  leaves  the  laboring  masses  almost  eiiiirely  oui 
of  sight.  They  are  to  be  protected  in  their  penmu, 
rights,  and  industry;  and  tbey  ue  to  be  guided  in  tbe 
proper  course.  Further  than  this  there  ia  little  Gonccin 
for  them.  They  work  in  their  way  for  the  state,  as 
their  superiors  live  and  work  also  for  the  atate,  wbidi  is 
everything  to  the  legislator.  There  was  reason  in  tbe 
interruption  of  Adimantus  that  *'the  citizens  were 
made  miserable,"  if  the  temporal  «>mfon  of  tbe  citizen, 
and  not  the  theoretical  devation  of  that  hypoihetinl 
nnit,  the  state,  is  taken  into  connderaiion. 

To  guard  against  jealouues,  rivalries,  discords,  which 
might  endanger  or  ruin  the  public  welfare  and  the  po- 
litical cnnstiturion,  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  tbe  oom- 
mniiity  of  women  and  tbe  community  of  properly  are 
prescribed,  and  this  community  is  still  insisted  on  in 
the  Laws.  Plato  seems  to  have  held  with  the  Pemia 
impostor, -Mezdah,  in  the  reign  nf  Khosni  Kobad,  that 
ttoAB,  quarrels,  and  animosities  arise  mainly  from  tbe 
possession  of  wealth  and  women  in  severalty^  The  de- 
lusions of  modem  socialism  and  radicalbm  are  antici- 
pated. The  shadowy  character  of  Plato's  pTDp«<ed  ar- 
rangements is  some  palliation  for  their  entenainment. 
Tbey  are  evidently  devised  as  modes  of  discipline  and 
[uvparation,  or  as  means  for  the  prevention  of  disorder. 
They  are  acknowledged  to  be  unsnitcd  to  tnen  as  men 
now  are,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  prefigoration  of  what 
men  might  be  under  other  conditions^  in  a  bleased  slate 
in  which  there  should  be  neither  gold  nor  rilvcr,  nor 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage. 

For  the  dose  correspondence  in  aim  between  tbe 
dreams  of  Plato  and  the  revebtions  of  Scripture,  and 
between  the  devices  of  Plato  and  the  projects  of  modem 
CoromunisU  and  Socialiata,  m  have  no  sal  isfactorr  tx- 
pUnadon.   The  gigin^^l  activi  im- 
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if^iutioo,  the  varied  experience,  the  general  immoral- 
itj,  anil  the  painful  disquietude  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
iih  ceuturj  beft>re  Christ  may  account  Tor  much,  but 
ii  will  Dot  interpnt  all.  We  leave  the  enigma  as  one 
«f  ibe  layateriouB  problems  presented  by  the  career  of 
homanity.  There  is  surely  no  more  marTeUmu  apptox- 
imatiun  lo  revealed  truth  than  in  the  exposition  of  the 
SupRine  Good,  and  of  iu  child  or  offspring,  which  is 
described  CDe  Rep.  vi,  p.  506)  in  terms  that  recall  the 
driioMtiun  of  wisdofo  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 

**  Vapor  aM  anf m  vlrtotla  IM,  et  emanatlo  qaxdam  eat 
dsriutts  Dei  alneara;  et  idoo  ulhll  loqnioatnm  in  earn 
lucnrrit. 

"Caudor  est  enim  Incls  Kternie,  et  apocolDro  sine  ma- 
nia Det  miOeetatis  et  Imago  bonltatU  tltlns. 

"  E«t  enlm  biec  sp«cln#iur  sole  el  super  omnem  dlepoel- 
tioMm  siellanim,  Incl  comparata  tnvenltnr  prior." 
Do  not  Bocb  suUime  anticipationa  consort  well  with  the 
CMchnimi  of  tbe  RcpnbU&  which  incniMa  our  wonder, 
bat  at  the  sane  time  joMiBoa  onr  reverential  eomplri- 
■oos! 

"And  thus,  Olancon,  tbe  tale  has  been  saved  and  has 
■M  peri#h«d,  and  may  be  oar  salvation  ir  we  are  obedfeut 
10  iM  wfird  fpolceii;  sud  we  shall  pass  safely  over  tbe 
wnter  of  Fui^tfalness,  and  our  son!  will  not  he  defiled. 
WbereAira  my  cnnnsei  Is  thnt  we  hold  fiist  to  the  benv- 
caly  way,  and  Tullitw  after  Justice  and  virine  slwaya,  ci>n- 
liderlDs  that  ibe  son!  Is  immnrbil,  snd  nble  to  eimiire  ev- 
ery snrt  <rf  good  and  every  tort  of  fi?ll.  Thus  rhnll  we  live 
dnr  to  one  another  snd  to  tbe  gods,  both  white  remnlu- 
ing  here  and  when,  like  comiHerors  In  the  games  who  go 
Mand  to  gulher  i;ifts,  we  rerelve  onr  rewnrd.  And  It 
fhall  be  well  with  hs  b«>th  Iti  ibis  life  and  In  tbe  pilgrim- 
s' nf  a  thonsnnd  years  which  we  hnve  been  recltln;;." 

We  have  now  at  some  length,  yet  all  too  briefly, 
reviewed  the  philoeophy  attributed  to  Plato  and  dedu- 
oble  froiD  his  writingai  We  have  omitted  nearly  ev- 
MrAiag  ia  the  of  detail,  and  have  attempted  tbe 
HTvey  from  an  elevated  vantage-ground,  where  only 
ibe  bniad  lines  are  apparent,  and  where  the  asperities 
sad  ilitcords  of  the  landscape  disappear.  It  may  now 
be  manifesr,  we  think,  how  and  why  Plato  has  always 
exercised  such  fascination  on  pure  luttures,  and  has  so 
Isrgriy  and  m  enduringly  stimiilated  the  speculation 
and  ennobled  tbe  thought  of  tbe  world. 

Lilerature, — .Sec  the  observations  made  and  tbe  works 
BpedAed  under  the  article  Plato.  Comp.  alio  I'olloch, 
RaLTkeoLim  JQi^lmid;  vole i  and  ii  (Lond.  1872, 8vo); 
ht^j,  Hiti.  of  RatirmulUm,  and  his  European  JUorult ; 
X'oorinon,  Puueet  Humamet,  p.  46  sq.;  Stephen,  Hiat. 
of  £^  Thought  m  Ihe  18/A  Century  (Lond.  Itt76,  2 
T(J*.  8vo) ;  Ackerman,  The  Christian  ElrmefU  in  Plato 
mi  tie  Plalome  PAiloi.  (transL  in  Clark's  Edinburgh 
PkOot^Ueal  Uhrarg};  Stein.  Siebat  Bueher  tur  Ge- 
■QUdbedL/%ifONUM»*(Leip«.  1867);  Bapt.  (Juar.  April, 
1874,  art  v,  "Sato's  Belation  to  Christianity;"  also 
SoTtk  Brit.  Rev.  Nnv.  1861,  art.  ii! ;  Pretbgl.  Rev.  April, 
186*,  art.  i;  Brit,  and  For.  Er.  Rev.  Oct.  1862,  art  viii, 
on  "  Platonism  of  tbe  Fathers.    (G.  F.  H.) 

Platonios,  New.    See  Meoplato!(ish. 

Piatt,  Adams  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
b  Weston,  Conn.,  Oct.  28,  1790.  After  receiving  an 
ardinsry  education,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medi> 
ODC,  when  his  brother,  who  was  studying  for  the  min- 
iMiT,  died,  and  he  immediately  tamed  his  tbooghu  in 
tku  direction.  He  graduated  with  the  second  honor  of 
ha  dns  at  Union  (Allege.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1817, 
ind  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1820;  was 
Uenscil  the  same  year,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
s  nissionary  in  the  then  new  states  of  Ohio  and  In- 
dians. In  'January,  1824,  he  accepted  a  call,  and  was 
ndaiiwd  as  pastor  of  the  Presln-terian  Church  of  But- 
M.  N.  T.;  in  July, 
IW,  he  became  pastor 
«f  tbe  Church  at  West 
rrthay,S.r.;  in  1833 
gave  up  tbe  Church, 

Bd  rested  for  a  few 
in  1884  he  be- 

nst  stated  sapply  for 

Aa  Chare  b  in  West 


Fayette,  N.  Y.,  until  1886,  when  he  became  paator  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hector,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
continued  to  labor  till,  in  1848,  bis  health  becoming 
quite  impaired,  he  ceased  his  pastoral  labors.  In  1856 
he  removed  to  Clinton,  luwa,  and  asristed  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Church  there,  and  supplied  the  pulpit  fur 
one  year.  He  died  May  -l,  1859.  Mr.  Piatt  was  a 
humble,  laborious,  and  self-denying  minister — a  man 
of  marked  prudence  of  character.  See  Wilson,  PnA, 
Hitt.  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  121.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Platte-Montagne,K[COLAs  db,  a  French  painter 
and  engraver,  eon  of  a  celebrated  Belgian  portrait-paint- 
er, was  bom  at  Paris  about  1631,  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  Charles  le  Bmn,  and  of  his  un- 
cle, Jean  Horin.  He  painted  the  Marjf  which  was  pre- 
sented in  1668  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Foria; 
a  St,Beneflicf,  a  St.  Scholaslica  (1676),  and  a  ceiling  for 
tbe  church  of  the  Benedictines  du  ^int-Sacrement  of 
the  Rue  Cassette ;  and  Tie  Holy  Ghoit  alighting  upon  the 
Apottlet,  for  the  church  of  Saint-Sulpice  (1676).  He 
also  worked  for  the  Tuileries  in  168S  and  1684.  He 
exhibited  two  pahiiings  at  the  salon  of  1678;  five  his- 
torical paintings  and  three  portraits  at  tbe  salon  of  1699 
— tbe  first  that  took  pisce  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre. 
He  engraved  from  16&1  to  1694,  in  a  fashion  hut  little 
differing  from  that  of  Horin,  seventeen  different  subjects, 
and  eleven  portraits  after  Porbus,  Janet,  Philippe  de 
Champagne,  B.  de  Champagne,  and  after  his  own  paiut< 
ings.  He  was  Tecei\'etl  a  member  of  tbe  Academy  April 
21,  1779;  appointed  supplementary  professor  July  1, 
1679,  and  regular  professor  Dec.  '^U,  1681.  He  signed 
his  works  Montague,  Montaigne,  De  PUtte-Montaigne, 
N.  D.  P.  Montaigne,  N.  de  la  Platte-Montagne,  N.  van 
Flatten  Berc,  viUgo  De  Platte-Monlagne,  and  N.  de 
Platte-Montagne.  He  died  Dec;  26,  1706.  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xl,  463. 

PlattOT  (wnpoi^'f,  properly  a  tide-diih,  consisting 
of  dainties  set  on  as  a  condiment,  or  sauce).  Our  Lord, 
to  reproving  the  Pharisees,  said, "  Woe  unto  you,  scribea 
and  Pharisees^  hypocrites !  for  ye  make  clean  the  outside 
of  the  cup  Slid  of  the  platter,  but  within  they  are  fliU 
of  extortion  and  excess"  (Matt,  xxiii,  26).  "Howb^ 
in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  tbe 
commandments  of  men.  For  laying  aside  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  ye  hold  tbe  tradition  of  men,  as  the 
washing  of  pots  and  cups;  and  many  other  such  like 
things  ye  do.  And  be  said  unto  them.  Full  well  ye  re- 
ject tbe  commandment  of  God,  that  ye  may  keep  your 
own  tradition"  (Mark  vii,  7-9),  The  Talmud  con- 
tains many  directions  on  tbe  use  of  these  ut^^nsils,  which 
Jews  are  strictly  required  to  observe.   See  Dish. 

Play  (pnXt  tMockdk,  Exod.  xxxii,  6).  This  word, 
in  addition  to  the  sense  of  joking  or  sporting  (Gen.  xix, 
14),  may  also  be  understood  of  amuaemenls,  accompa- 
nied with  music  and  singing,  in  which  sense  it  may  be 
understood  in  Judges  xvi,  26.  Though  we  have  no 
particular  mention  in  the  Old  Testament  of  such  mat- 
ters, we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of  the  games 
practiced  by  the  ancient  Eg^'ptians  were  likewise  known 
to  the  Heteews;  these  appear,  from  the  monuments)  to 
have  been  mock  combats,  races,  gymnastic  exercises, 
singing,  dancing,  and  games  of  chance  (Wilkinson,  iinc 
Egyptians,  i,  189  sq.).  In  the  declining  perifid  of  Jewish 
histor}-  the  athletic  games  of  the  Greeks  were  intro- 
dncpil.  and  there  were  gymnasia,  or  schools  of  exercise 
in  Jerusalem,  where  they  pqicticed  wrestling,  racing, 
quoits,  etc.  (1  Mace,  v,  16;  2  Mace  iv,  18-15).  For  the 
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Greoiwi  gnnes  of  atROgth  ind  dull  w  often  alliidcd  to 
bjr  Pnl,  wa  Gahks.  Conp.  Sronr. 

Playlklr,  Jamaai  D.D,,  a  Sootefa  ^rine  of  aome 
note,  w«  bora  abnut  1740,  and  waa  edocatad  at  the 
Univartity  of  St.  Andrew's.  He  then  became  minister 
of  LUr  ai^  Ben  vie  livingt,  which  be  held  until  his  son 
aitcceeded  him  in  the  viwk  of  the  ministiy,  to  soon  ex- 
change, however,  these  fields  or  labor  for  the,  scientific 
work  in  which  he  becaoie  sn  greatly  celebrated.  Dr. 
Jamea  Plajrfair  was  abo  princifMil  of  the  United  College 
of  St.  Salvador  and  St  Leonaid,  in  the  UniTetnty  of  St. 
Andrew's.  He  died  in  1819.  He  pubUshcd  A  Sgttem 
of  Ckronahgf,  and  other  works.  Sea  LoHdom  Gmle- 
mat't  Magtutim,  1819,  pt.  ii,  p.  17ft 

PlayflUr,  Jobn,  an  eraiaait  identiflt,  waa  boni,  in 
1749,atDnndee;  was  edncated  at  St.  Andrew's  ;reiugi)ed 
a  Kving,  and  became  roathematiGml  professor  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  died  July  20, 1819.  Playfair  was  cele- 
brated as  a  geologist,  and  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
Huttoniao  system.  Anumg  his  works  are,  EUmnU  of 
OtinMlrj!—OMHi»tt^PASoioplqi:—IUiutrutioiu 
iktBMltimbmTlumyi—mAA  SpiUm  of  Gtegropij/. 

Flayfera,  Johm.   See  Plaiiviib. 

Playa,  ReUslonB.   See  Utstkbies. 

Pleaanre  is  the  delight  which  ariaes  tn  the  mind 
firom  the  contemplation  w  oijoyment  of  aonething 
agreeable,  and  ia  qrnoaymooa  in  espraaioo  with  Aqp- 

Pl«dg«  (naoally  some  form  of  ^n,  cAoU/,  to  bind 
aa  by  a  chattel  moHgage;  oceaaionally  fonna  of  CSSr, 
aiit,  /A  exchmtffe,  and  3?^,  orM,  to  pho  teatritg ;  Tal- 
mud, ^istip),  in  a  l^al  sense,  an  aasnrance  given  as 
aecurity  by  a  debtor  to  hia  creditor,  which  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Mosaic  books  in  several  instances.  Thus — 

1.  The  creditor  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  house 
of  hia  debtor  to  take  hta  pledge,  but  must  receive  it  l>e- 
Ibre  the  door  (Deut  xxiv,  10  sq.).  The  reaaon  of  this 
reqidrement  and  iu  merciful  object  an  obvious. 

2.  The  articles  which  were  forbiddai  to  be  taken  in 
pledge  were,  (a)  the  raunntf  or  outer  garment  (Exod. 
«ii,  26  sq. ;  Deut,  xxiv,  10  aqn  but  aee  below),  because 
this  served  the  poor  also  as  a  covering  by  night  for  the 
bed ;  {&)  the  handniU  (q.  v. ;  xxiv,  6,  Comp.  Htshna, 
Baba  Ma.  ix,  13).  But  notwithstanding  these  merci- 
fol  proviuons  of  the  law,  haid-bearted  ciediton  were 
found  among  the  Isradittea  who  oppreased  tbrir  debtors 
by  teking  pledgee  (Pnr.  xx,  16 ;  xxvii,  18 ;  Eaek.  xvtii, 
13;  xxxiii,  16;  Habak.  ii,  6;  oomp.  Job  xxii,  6;  xxiv, 
8).  See  Delitxsch,  ad  toe,  and  especially  Hichaelia, 
Moi.  Recht,  iii,  61  sq.  The  custom  of  giving  pledges 
prevailed  extensively  in  the  ages  succeeding  the  exile, 
from  the  fact  that  by  the  decisions  of  the  scribes  all 
Jews  were  prohibited  fhm  making  any  payments  nn 
the  Sabbath ;  hence  he  who  would  make  a  purchase 
on  that  day  feft  some  pledge  with  the  seller  (see  Mish- 
na,  AAoft.  xxiii,  I),  as  his  outer  garment,  to  be  redeemed 
by  payment  the  next  day.  The  taking  of  pledges  is 
atiU  further  restricted  by  the  Talmud  {Baba  Met.  ix, 
IS).  A  pledging  of  lam),  mortgaging,  appears  first  in 
the  Talmud  (Mishnn,  Shtbiiih,  x,  6).  However,  the 
l^ai  transfer  of  laud  under  the  Mosaic  economy  was 
properly  but  a  pledging!  for  it  eoald  at  any  time  be  re- 
dcwned,  and  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  it  returned  without 
repayment  to  the  original  owner.  Pawning  of  pentonal 
property  for  debt,  however,  was  a  very  ancient  custom 
(Gen.  xxxviii,  17  sq.).  Personal  guarantees  of  faith, 
pledges,  or  hostages,  are  mentioned  (2  Kings  xiv,  14, 
m'lJB  The  general  abhorrence  of  the  usurer, 
and  of  his  taking  pledges,  among  the  Arabs  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  is  often  mentioned  by  travellers  Mohammed 
entirely  forbids  all  lending  on  interest,  and  the  Mosaic 
preo^ts  (comp, Exod.  xxii,  26-27)  are  generally  so  un- 
derstood in  the  East,   Yet  nothing  is  more  common 


there  than  exorUtant  vmj^nA  the  taUng  of  plrilgn 
(Thomaon,  Ijomi  ami  Book^  t,  499  aq.).   See  Loak 
PLEDGE  ia  »ometKi»g  given  in  liaod  aa  a  atcari- 

ty  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract  or  the  perfornwooe  «f 
a  promise.  When  a  man  of  veracity  pledges  hia  wad, 
his  affirmation  beqomca  an  assurance  that  he  will  fidU 
what  he  has  promised.  But  as  the  word  irf'  every  naa 
ia  not  equally  valid  in  matten  itf  importance,  it  becoma 
neoeaaary  that  a  valuable  article  of  aome  kind  shuaU 
be  depoMted  a*  a  b>Hid  fiir  fulfilment  on  his  part,  la 
the  Protestant  Kpisoopal  Church  Catechism  a  aae> 
rament  is  ilefinetl  an  "an  outwent  and  visits  ngn 
of  an  inwani  and  spiritual  grare  given  untu  m\  or- 
dained by  Christ  himseir,  as  a  means  whereby  we  r^- 
ceive  the  same,  and  a  pledf^e  to  aumire  us  thereof in 
which  the  pledge  ia  the  tuken  that  we  receive  the 
grace. 

Plesmnnd,  a  noted  prdMe  «f  the  early  En^U 
Church,  flourished  near  the  cloae  of  the  9lh  centHty. 
He  was  the  friend  and  fellow -student  of  Alfred,  and 
was  in  890  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury. We  know  next  to  nothing  about  his  peistmsl 
history,  but  we  are  aware  of  the  influence  he  exntcd 
wi  eccleaiastical  affura  thrmigh  Alfred.  Sec  Chnrtoa, 
EarfyEit^Uk  CAanA,  p.  210,  221 ;  Wright,  fieyr.  Brir. 
(see  Index). 

Pleittdte  ia  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  n^'<9, 
ini4A,ln  Jobix,9;  xxxviii,  81;  but  in  Amoe  v,g«if 
A.  T.  haa  "  the  aevcn  stars,"  ^though  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion tranalates  the  word  "Pleiade^  as  in  tbe  other 
cases.  In  Job  the  Sept.  haa  nx«n(,  the  ordtf  of  tha 
Hebrew  words  having  been  altered  [see  Ouon],  while 
in  Amos  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Migtnd,  and  it  ia  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  what  the  translators  had  before  theai. 
The  Vulgate  in  each  paaage  baa  a  difl^rent  reftdeiing: 
llgadea  in  Job  ix,  9;  Pteiadn  in  Job  xxxviii, SI;  ana 
Ardmnu  in  Amoa  r,  S.  Of  tbe  other  Teraona,  the 
Peahito-Sjrriac  and  Chaldee  merely  adopt  tbe  HArew 
word;  Aqnila  in  Job  xxxviii,  Symmachiv  in  Job 
xxxviii  and  Amoa,  and  Theodotion  in  Amos,  give 
"  Pleiades,"  while  with  remarkable  inconsistency  Aqdla 
in  Amoa  has  "  Arcturua."  The  Jewish  comnwolalon 
are  no  less  at  variance.  Rabbi  David  Kimcbi  in  his 
lexicon  aaya:  "BabU  Jonah  wnto  that  it  waa  a  cdMm- 
Uoa  of  aiara  called  In  AnUc  AUnmn^fS.  And  the 
wise  rabbi  Abraham  Abon  -  Eira,  of  bleased  meraofy, 
wrote  that  the  ancients  aaid  KimAh  is  seven  stars,  and 
they  are  at  the  end  of  the  constellarion  Aries,  and  tboaa 
which  are  seen  are  six.  And  he  wrote  that  what  ws* 
right  in  his  eyes  was  that  it  was  a  single  atar,  and  that 
a  great  one,  which  ia  called  the  left  eye  of  Taumi :  and 
Kail  ia  a  great  star,  the  heart  of  the  eonsteUalion  Scdt^ 
pio."  On  Job  xxxviii,  SI,  Kimehi  oonttnties:  "Our 
rabbins  of  bleaaed  memory  have  said  (J3eracitofi,1riii, 
2)  ICinSA  hath  great  cold  and  bindeUi  up  the  fhlit^ 
and  A'erf/ hath  great  heat  and  ripeneth  the  fruits:  thtte- 
fore  He  said, '  or  loosen  the  bands  of  Kttil  f  for  it  open* 
eth  the  fruits  and  bringeth  them  forth."  In  ad<titioa 
to  the  evidence  of  rabU  Jonah,  who  identifies  tbe  He- 
brew Kimdk  with  the  AraUe  W-  JAaroqrd,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  rabbi  Isaac  Israel,  quoted  by  Hyde  ia 
his  notes  on  the  Tablea  of  Ulugh  Beigh  (p.'si-83,  ed. 
1665),  to  the  same  effect.  That  rl- TkuraifA  and  the 
Pleiades  are  the  same  ia  proved  by  the  words  of  Aben- 
Ragel  (quoted  by  Hyde,  p.  33):  "Al-Thuraiyi  is  the 
mansion  of  the  moon,  in  the  aign  Taurus,  and  it  ii 
called  the  cebatial  hm  with  her  chickens."  With  thi* 
Hyde  compares  the  Fr.  J^aMifliv,  and  Eng.  ffra  a»i 
Ckicketu,  which  are  old  namee  for  the  aame  stars;  sod 
Niebuhr  (Dtaer.  die  PA  rabie,  p.  101)  gives  as  the  result 
of  his  inqiiiiy  of  the  Jew  at  Sank,  "KimrM,  Pleiades 
qu'on  appelle  ausni  en  AUemagne  la  puule  qui  glouKc' 
The  "Ancients,"  whom  Aben-Esra  quotes  (on  Job 
xxxviii,  81),  evidently  understood  by  the  seven  small 
atara  at  the  end  of  the  craa(eUation  An**  the  Plo- 
adea,  which  are  of  the  BoU. 
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bit  n  itMr  the  Ram'i  tail  that  their  ponUon  might 
ffoftrtw  be  dettned  with  nfemwe  to  it  With  the 
Mttmtal  that  *'tbon  which  an  Men  are  aix"  may  be 
anpwed  the  words  of  DidTmoa  on  Homer,  rw*>  ii 
Wttimlmv  otKtiip  iwra,  wiw  afiavphi  it  ifiSo/io^  ia^ 
rip,  and  nf  Ovid  (fagt.  iv,  170) : 

**<Ina!  aeptem  dicl,  lex  Utnen  ewe  aolent" 
The  ofMnion  of  A  ben-Ex  ra  himaelf  has  frequently  been 
■ivcpreMDted.  He  held  that  JTiiiiaA  waa  a  single 
bngi  itar,  A  Idebaran,  the  brightest  of  the  Hyades,  while 
Kta  [A.  V.  Orion*]  was  A  ntarn,  the  heart  of  Sem- 
jia,  "When  these  riae  in  the  east,"  he  continues, 
"tbedfecta  which  are  recorded  appear,"  He  describes 
tbna  Si  oppotitt  each  other,  and  the  difference  in  right 
SKCBsion  between  Aldebaran  and  Antares  is  as  neuly 
at  poaibie  twel\-e  hours.  The  belief  of  Eben-Esra  had 
probaUy  the  same  origin  as  the  rendering  of  the  Vnlg. 
HgaJu,  One  other  point  is  deserving  of  notice.  The 
tabbinsi  aa  quoted  by  Kimchi,  attribute  to  KimSA  great 
esid  sod  tlM  property  of  checking  vegetation,  while 
Ktrit  works  the  contrary  effects.  But  the  words  of 
tMi  Isaac  Israel  mi  JH>  xxx\-iii,  81  (quoted  by  Hyde, 
Pb71),aN  just  the  reverse.  He  says, "The  stars  have 
operatioDa  in  the  ripening  of  the  fruits,  and  mich  is  the 
apotaiion  of  Kim£k.  And  some  of  them  leUrd  and 
May  the  (huts  ftom  ripening;  and  this  is  tlie  operation 
of  KM  The  intecpreution  is,  'Wilt  thou  hind  the 
fntttt  which  the  constellation  KimSh  ripeneth  and 
opoMth;  or  will  thou  open  the  fruits  which  the  cun- 
ttrlktiua  JT^aU  contractetb  andbindeth  up?"'  On  the 
whole  then,  though  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
ceitaii  conclusion,  it  appears  that  our  inuislators  were 
pciftelly  Jnstitfed  in  rendering  Kim£h  by  "  neiades." 
The  "seven  stars"  in  Amos  clearly  denoted  the  same 
rioater  in  th«  laiqtuage  of  the  l7Ui  centmy,  for  Cot- 
pare  MS  bis  French  Dictionary  gives  **  Pl^iade,  f.,  one 
orthejeon«r<ir<.''  Hyde  maintained  that  the  Pleiades 
»tn  again  mentioned  in  Scripture  by  the  name  Suc- 
cMb  BoMth.  The  discussion  of  this  question  must  be 
Rsnnd  to  the  article  on  tbat  name. 

The  etymology  of  KimdA  is  referred  to  the  Aralnc 
Xtmik,  <*a  heap,"  as  being  a  heap  or  chister  of  stsm 
The  fan  Arabic  name  given  by  Uesentus  is  "  the  knot 
of  the  fleiades;"  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  most 
nNMtera  eommeiitatore  render  Job  xxxviii,  81,  Is  it 
ihoa  that  bimlest  the  knots  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loosenest 
the  bands  of  Orion?"  Simon  {Ur.  ffrbr.)  quotes  the 
Greenland  name  for  this  cluster  of  stars,  "  KiUatttirte/, 
i.t.mUat  roU^tat"  as  an  instance  of  the  existence 
of  the  same  idea  in  a  widely  different  language.  The 
Rudaring  "aweet  inllaetKw"  trf  the  A.  T.  is  a  relic  of 
the  lingering  beUcf  in  the  power  which  the  stars  cx- 
wted  over  human  destiny.  The  maij^nal  note  on  the 
wort  •*  lleiades"  in  the  Ueneva  Version  is,  "  Which 
Hants  arise  when  the  sonne  is  in  Tanrus,  which  is  the 
tyme,  and  bring  flowers,"  thus  agreeing  with 
ibc  cx|danation  of  R.  Isaac  Israel  quoted  above. 

The  wnrd  is  used  as  the  name  oftlM  duster  of  stars 
in  Oe  icck  of  the  oonstetlation  ratints,  of  which  seven 
« the  prineipaL  Six  or  se\'en  may  be  usually  seen  if 
the  ere  IS  directed  towards  it ;  but  if  the  eye  be  turned 
oRtesriy  aside  while  the  attention  is  fixed  on  the 
P««p,  many  more  may  be  seen.  Telescopes  show  a 
tmha  of  large  stars  there  crowded  together  into  a 
nril  space.  The  name  Pleiades  is  probably  derived 
the  Gredc  word  lWo§,  i.  e,/ittf,  so  that  it  merely 
•Itaetm  a  condensed  assemblage  of  stats.  The  Romans 
o&d  tbe  IMeiadeo  rergUia,  because  they  arose  In  the 
Viag.  in  the  first  part  of  May,  and  set  early  in  No- 
*mber.  See  Hyile  on  Ulugh  Beigh's  Tabb.  p.  82; 
KitUihr,  A  nth.  p^  1 14 ;  Ideler,  Unprang  vni  Jttdeutung 
*r  AnnMBHcn,  p.  146.  See  AaritoiroMr;  Cohstki^ 
UnoK 

ntBaitjr  (opposed  to  a  vacancy)  denotes  in  eccle- 
vksl  langoagv  that  an  office  or  parish  is  filled. 

9muy  Zndnlsuio*.  8te  IxDOLoimx. 


Planaiy  ZnapintloiL   See  Deuti;  Ixsrau- 

Twni. 

PlerSma  (TX^pw/ta,  fubteu)  is  the  Gnostic  term 
for  that  fulness  of  pure  and  radiant  light  and  perfection 
in  which  the  Divine  Being  was  suiqiosed  to  dwdl,  and 
whom  tliey  named  Bythoa.   See  Giiosnciaii. 

Pleasing,  Friedrich  Tkrob-Lsbiucciit,  a  Ger^ 
man  philosopher,  was  bon  at  Bellcben,  near  Magde- 
burg, Dec  2U,  lio2.  He  waa  the  son  of  John  Fiederidt 
Plessing,  who  was  counsellor  of  the  conustwv  at  Wow 
ningetode,  and  wrote  an  E$9ai  «*r  tOrigme'du  Papo' 
mtme  (Leipo.  1767-1768, 2  voU  8vo),  and  a  Hutoirt  dtt 
7'oMiieaiis(Wemingeiode,I786,8vo)i  he  died  in  1788. 
Young  riesaing  attended  tho  thetdogieal  courses  at 
diffiernat  univefritica,  and  finally  devoted  himself  to  phi- 
losophy at  KSnigeberg,  under  Kant's  dire^on.  Fimn 
1788  be  was  a  professor  of  that  adenee  at  Dui^ 
buig.  He  died  Feb.  8, 1806.  He  left,  Vom  dtr  Notk- 
teendigkat  da  Uebeli  und  der  ScAmersaa  UiJ^hUndm 
GatMn/en  (Dessau,  1783, 8vo):— Ori™  tad  SoeraUa 
(BerL  1788, 8vo)  i—HiitorMw  Vntermchupgat  Sber  du 
Tieologie  umd  PhUotopkm  der  Slte^en  Vdlker  bit  auf 
A  riiMAt  Zeilim  (Elhingeii,  1786, 8ro)  :-ifesiiioiifm, 
Oder  Kemwft  car  /j^rfAfiOny  drr  Gtlkeimmuft  da  Alter' 
fkiau  (Leipa.  1787,  2  vols.  8vo):— Kenvdle  zur  Auf- 
klarta^  der  PkUoaopltie  de»  StteMleK  AUerthumt  (ibid. 
]788-179(^  6  vols.  8vo>~Hoefcr,  A'trnv.  Biog.  Ginirair, 
xl,466.  "w  I 

PleHls,  JoABPH  OcTATB,  a  somewhst  noted  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  at  Montreal,  Canada,  March 
S,  1772,  of  very  humble  parentage.  He  decided  to  give 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  iheolt^ical  studies  was  ordained  priest,  March 
11,1786;  was  employed  aa  pnAsHr  of  humtnitv  at  tbe 
College  of  St.  Raphael,  also  as  eeeretaiy  to  the'  Ushop 
of  guebec,  and  curate  of  the  capital ;  Sept  6, 1797,  h« 
was  mode  coadjutor  to  bishop  Denault ;  April  26, 1800, 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Canatte,  in  Palestine,  with 
the  BuoceMion  to  the  seat  at  Quebec,  of  which  be  he* 
came  incumbent  Jan.  17, 1806.  He  founded  the  college 
at  Nioolet,  as  wdl  as  primaiy  schools  at  Quebec  He 
was  called  by  the  crown  to  the  It^slative  conndl  in 
1818,  and  proved  himself  a  loyal  and  patriotic  senator. 
In  1796  he  pronounced  an  oration  at  Quebec  on  tbe  oc- 
casion of  the  naval  bstile  of  Aboukir.  He  died  at  Que- 
bec Dec  4,  1826.  See  FerUnd,  Biag.  JVM«  of  J,  0. 
/VMtu  (Queh.  1864, 8vo). 

PleMlo-Monwy.  See  DopLKma. 

Pletho  or  Oemlatn*,  Gkomhub,  a  disdnguiabed 

philosopher,  theologian,  publicist,  histcvian,  get^mpher, 
and  scholar  of  the  16th  ccntUTy,  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  die  Greeks  wtra  contributed  to  tbe  revival  of 
(ireek  st«4lies  in  Westerii  Europe,  and  tbe  restorer  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy. 

/.i/«^The  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Pletho 
have  not  been  ascertained.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
dieil  before  the  capture  of  ConsUntinople  by  the  Tmia, 
and  not  many  years  after  the  Council  of  Florence.  Ha 
is  vaguely  reported  to  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  years 
of  age  at  tbe  period  of  his  demise.  If  this  were  true,  he 
must  have  first  iteen  the  light  about  the  middle  of  tbe 
14th  century.  His  InrthpLacc  was  probably  Constanti- 
nople, but  much  of  his  life  was  apatt  In  Pelopamesui^ 
and  was  passed  in  official  emph^rment.  Be  reoeivcd 
the  name  of  Pletho,  and  perhaps  of  Gemistus,  from  the 
extent,  multiplicity,  and  fulnen  of  bia  erudition,  wbi^ 
he  displayed  in  numerous  works  on  a  great  variety  of 
snbjecta.  "  He  was  admired,"  ssys  a  writer  near  his 
time,  "by  not  Greece  alone,  but  V  neariy  tbe  whole 
wofU,  for  his  various  and  manifold  knowledge  of  tbinga 
divine  and  human,  ao  that,  by  the  nnivereal  consent  at 
both  Greeks  and  Latins,  he  approached  most  closely  to 
nato,  the  prinoc  of  philosophers,  and  to  Aristotle."  Yet 
this  great  naiM  is  one  whieb  pnterily/hJis  jyillinghrJH 
dia.   He  wnte  on  phllo«>|)li:jejiUi«Mt^^v^£i^^ 
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mphy,  omtoiy,  mtmc,  cic.  He  cocnpoted  omdotu,  oo- 
cowfNMl  efloBys,  polemical  (ncM,  letten,  etc.,  utd  made 
eoUecUons,  in  the  fuhion  of  declining  centuries,  fn»D 
Diodorus,  Appisn,  and  Plutarch ;  from  Xenophon  and 
INonyuus  HalicarnasMnsiB,  from  Aristotle  and  Tbeo- 
phnataa.  He  w«a  engaged  in  numeroua  contrDversiei^ 
with  Geo^  Geonadius,  who  became  patriarch  nt  Con- 
stantinople after  the  Ottoman  conquest;  with  Theodore 
of  Uaza,  and  with  George  of  Trebizond.  The  number 
of  bis  works  might  encourage  the  belief  that  a  century 
nf  years  had  been  accorded  to  their  author :  bnt  this 
longevity  is  discredited  by  the  incidents  of  bis  life.  If 
be  died,  almont  a  centenarian,  in  1462,  aa  some  reporters 
allege,  be  must  have  been  about  seventy  when  be  held 
the  flnt  puUic  employment  recorded  as  held  by  him ; 
and  he  must  bave  been  veiging  on  ninety  when  last 
tommemorated  as  an  imperial  officer  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  j'eats  of  macrobiant  are  so  readily  exag- 
gerated by  themselres,  and  by  tbeir  more  juvenile  con- 
temporaries, that  no  great  weight  need  be  attached  to 
the  aUegarion  that  he  was  bom  in  1865.  His  name  of 
Pletbo  has  been  stated  to  have  been  bestowed  on  him  in 
consequence  of  his  learning,  but  it  may  have  been  de- 
ugned  as  an  approximate  reproduction  of  the  name  of 
Plato,  to  whose  memory  and  ^>ecuiations  he  devoted 
himself  with  unrestnuned  enthusiasm.  The  surname 
may,  indeed,  have  been  amnmed  by  hitnaelf,  for  it  fur- 
nished frequent  occasions  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule  to  the 
numerous  adversaries  whom  he  provoked.  He  occupied 
«  high  place  at  court,  in  the  duse  of  the  ralgn  of  the 
empCTor  Manuel  II  PabenloguB  (Drueker  says  Micfaftd, 
but  the  last  emperor  of  that  name  had  died  almost  a 
century  and  a  half  before  Dr.  Plate,  in  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Gr.  and  Bom,  MglkoL,  etc,  gives  1426  as  the  date  of 
this  ofHcial  functitm,  but  Manuel  died  in  142A).  Gemia- 
tus  "  the  Philosopher,"  as  he  was  already  called,  was  one 
of  the  notables  at  (he  conference  in  Constantinople  which 
raoommended  oonciliation  with  the  Latin  Church  (Mi- 
chael Attaliolea,  Hirf.  Pe^,  c.  iv).  He  attended  the 
emperor  John  T,  as  a  senator  and  deputy  of  the  Greek 
Church,  to  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1489  (Ducas. 
HUt.  Bytant.  c  xxxi).  Among  bis  companions  were 
Qessarioo,  his  pupil;  Isidore  of  Kussia;  George  the 
Scbolarius,  his  future  antagonist ;  and  Argyropulua. 
Pletbo  distinguished  himself  by  the  active  part  which 
he  took  in  the  conferences,  and  by  bis  violent  tq>pMi- 
tton  to  the  union  of  the  ehurchea.  He  yielded  ulti- 
mately, however,  and  was  one  of  the  signatoriea  of  the 
formulary  of  compromise.  This  sacrilice  of  religiolu 
opinion  embittered  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen  to 
htm.  He  did  not  accompany  the  emperor  on  his  reiiim  to 
Constantinople. ,  During  his  stay  in  Florence  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Cosmo  the  Magnificent,  and  by  (he 
fascination  nf  his  lectures  converted  the  great  Fknen- 
tiiie  to  the  Platoniam  which  Uemistus  had  espoused  with 
the  utmost  fervor — though  it  was  rather  the  mystical 
excesses  of  the  later  Neo-Platonista  than  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  Plato  which  he  had  adopted.  Marsiliua 
Ficinus  states,  in  bis  Dedication  of  Plotiniis,  that  it 
was  at  Plelho's  soggestiou  that  Cosmo  di  Medici  insti- 
tuted the  l*latnnic  Academy  at  Florence,  of  which  Fici- 
nus became  the  first  director.  He  oeruinly  succeeded 
in  rendering  Platonism  the  rage  in  Italy,  supported  as 
he  was  by  the  countenance  of  his  illustrious  disciple, 
cardinal  Bessirion,  and  by  the  favor  of  the  Medicean 
house.  Most  of  his  labors  henceforth  were  devoted  to 
the  illustration  and  dissemination  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine. This  endeavor,  and  the  success  which  attended 
it,  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Aristotelians,  whose 
opinions  had  been  for  centuries  in  almost  unchallenged 
possession  of  the  domain  of  philosophy,  and  involved 
bim  in  virulent  controversy  with  their  leaders.  Nor 
was  the  hostility  mitigated  by  the  suspicion  that  Pletho 
desired  to  BuppUnt  not  merely  Peripateticism,  but  Chris- 
tianity also,  by  his  revived  Platonism.  He  was  charged 
by  Geo^  of  Trebizond  with  being  not  less  ilangemus 
to  the  faith  than  Mohammed  himself.   The  anspidon 


waa  in  aooM  aort  Jnadlcd  bgr  tte  tangnage  of  XVd^ 
and  oonoboiated  subacquently  1^  the  tenor  of  the  Coa- 
mentaries  of  Ficinus.  The  quarrels  thus  excited  wen 
further  exacerbated  by  the  revdutionary  doctiiaca  of 
Pletbo's  treatise  0»  Lamtt  written  after  Um  eatamde 
of  Plato,  and  far  tfanecending  the  sndaUaiie  vmaka  af 
(he  Platonic  Re^hUe.  The  work  seems  noa  to  have 
been  published,  or  even  completed.  It  ia  aaid  to  hava 
been  burned  after  his  death  by  the  direetkma  ef  Us 
ancient  antagonist,  George  Scbolarius,  or  Gennadius. 
Fragments  of  the  work  only  remun.  The  imiiation 
of  Plato  might  have  tempted  him  to  the  compesstku 
of  the  work,  have  determined  its  form,  and  sumilnl 
its  doctrines.  Any  such  tempution  would  bave  been 
oiGOufaged  by  the  oieditatad  sociaUstic  expetiincat  of 
PloUnua.  But  the  wretched  cmiditioo  of  bia  ooootty 
men,  their  destitution,  their  hopeless  opprcsaiao  taj- 
taxes  which  they  could  not  pay — especially  in  Pekipon- 
nesus,  ravaged  as  it  had  been  for  centuries  by  Sdavo- 
iiians  and  Saracens  and  Franks,  and  ground  into  the 
dust  by  the  Latin  barons  introduced  by  the  Foonh 
Crusade— are  alk^ed  «s  the  ioducemeDia  to  this  wild 
device  of  aoi^al  reorganisaUoo.  There  is  every  nason 
to  beUcve  that  Pletbo  was  as  nnccre  as  he  was  earnest 
in  this  dream  of  political  renovation ;  which  was  neither 
more  nor  less  insane  in  the  l&tta  century  (ban  have  been 
the  numberless  analogous  schemes  which  bave  deladed 
the  Idth.  The  project  seems  to  have  0Gcu|»ed  his  de- 
clining age.  l*he  yean  «f  Pletbo  were  as  fuU  as  was 
his  assumed  name. 

H'rtfMi^i.^ — ^The  treatise^  abstracta,  eaaaya,  polf 
letten,  and  other  productiont  of  Pletbo  were  bMh  nn- 
merous  and  varied.  They  eUll  remain,  tm  the  most 
part,  in  manuscript,  nor  has  there  been  any  ootaplm 
enumeration,  or  suffideot  investigation  of  tboac  that 
survive.  The  wish  has  several  times  been  expicased 
for  tlieir  collecrion,  recension,  and  pnblicalion ;  bm  the 
wbh  is  still  ungiatiAed,  notwithstanding  tisa  adinowl* 
edgment  of  the  various  and  valuable  sen-ices  that 
might  be  expected  from  its  satisfaction.  The  cdiMcs 
of  the  Bonn  edition  of  the  Byaantine  bistoriasts,  who 
proceed  so  languidly  with  the  continuation  of  the  labsss 
auspiciously  and  energetically  commenced  by  Ntrfaohr, 
may  contemplate,  or  may  be  induced  to  contemplate,  an 
edition  at  some  future  time  of  the  Optra  amtna  fo« 
ntpei  wni  of  Gcoigius  Gemistns  Pletbo.  Tbe  vaiie^ 
uf  tbese  worka  has  alrea^  been  indicated.  Of  those 
which  have  been  given  to  the  press,  the  nwst  impoRaH. 
as  reported  in  Smith's  DbHontny  of  MifiMogif,  etc,  mt : 
I.  De  Gatii  Grxecomm poM pugitam  ad  Slantmeaat,  ex- 
tracted from  Diodorus  and  Flutarch;— 3.  De  Falo: — 
3.  De  VirlutAui :  —i.  De  Plnt<mica  aiqw  Arimvldim 
I'hUoiophias  Differentia: — 6.  Oraeula  Magica  Zorotu- 
trig.  Since  this  list  was  prepared,  some  of  tbe  ™"*'t^ 
tracts  of  Pletho,  previously  unedited,  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  M.  Alexandre  has  brought  out  at  I^tis, 
6.  De  J^giiHu,  F ragmenia. 

PhUoaophy, — There  is  no  distinctive  system  of  phi- 
losophy to  be  ascribetl  to  Pletha  He  was  a  revivaUst 
and  restorer  only,  except  in  the  department  of  politiCB; 
and  even  here  he  was  a  legitimate  disciple  of  Plata 
He  asserted  the  exdutive  doctrine  of  Flato  against 
Aristotle  and  the  Aristotdians,  and  also  against  tbe  ex- 
periment of  the  Neo-Platonista  to  conciliate  the  prin- 
ciples of  Aristotle  with  those  of  Plato.  He  did  not, 
however,  avoid  the  transcendental  excesses  of  tbe  Alex- 
andrian school,  or  refrain  from  following  the  example 
of  the  Uter  members  of  that  school,  in  blending  Oriental 
fantasies  with  the  speculations  of  tbe  First  Academy. 
Still  his  restitution  ^  Platoniam  exerdaed  a  great  and 
beneficial  influence  on  the  intdlect  of  tbe  15th  oentny, 
by  presenting  a  new  object  of  regard,  by  quickening  in- 
telligence through  the  conflict  of  opinions  and  throogh 
the  controversies  exdted,  and  by  liberating  ioqtiiry 
from  tbe  solitary  predominance  of  the  one  great  teacher, 
whoae  views  had  been  convertegd  into  a|(vrannical  au- 
thority, diatoited  wg^igaqiyfajO'@igb0i««rwi^  ud 
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jrfBCted  into  tbe  periloiu  wyatema  of  the  AlexnndritU 
nd  AvcrroiMik  Tbe  iostitutian  of  the  FloreiKiiie  Acad- 
eny  wuoiie  of  tbe  moat  potent  ageaaea  iu  the  emuci- 
ftotM  uf  modent  thought ;  and  it>  eBtoblisbmeDt  may 
biriy  be  credited  lo  the  labor*  and  to  the  inipulae  of 
Fktbik  What  is  truly  diatiiictiTe  of  lib  fdukMophical 
ciNcr  is  bis  political  (woject  fur  the  Tefi>nnation>  and 
■Bdiuration  of  the  Pelopoonesns.  Though  mne  of  its 
aotliuea  were  derived  from  antiquity,  and  the  route  ww 
in  aome  sun  indicated  by  PUto  and  Plotinua,  yet  it  pos- 
tmea  originality  of  its  own,  and  was  immediately  in- 
duced by  an  active  desire  of  ministering  to  present 
meds,  and  nf  supplying  practical  remedies,  eren  if  they 
vera  inpracticaU^  u>  the  actual  miseriea  orthe  society 
■Rwod  him. 

Tbe  plan  proposed  by  Pletbo  was  a  sweeping  agra- 
rian imd,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  system  of  Ly- 
CB^ut  and  that  of  Cleomenes  II  in  the  same  region  of 
Laamia;  resembling  in  others  the  socialism  »f  FIato,but 
tcsmbting  still  more  the  extreme  projecu  of  Und-refunn 
«hidi  have  recently  been  proposed  in  Eng^tid,  Ireland, 
FiBftce,  and  other  countriea,  Tbe  evils  which  he  pro- 
posed to  redress  by  a  complete  alteration  of  the  fiibric 
of  aoeiety  were  the  insecurity  of  person  and  property  ; 
tbe  squalor  occasioned  by  ravages  and  multitudinous 
taxes,  ill-impo9e<t  and  unfairly  levied;  tbe  uucertain 
■nd  defective  administration  of  justice;  and  the  varied 
and  degraded  currency  in  drculation.  Like  Plato,  he 
proposed  to  divide  the  people  into  three  classes,  but  the 
ilsBis  were  diffmat  from  those  of  Plato:  they  were 
to  be  tbe  agriculturists,  tbe  capitaliRts,  and  the  guar- 
diiMk  The  Aimers  or  ^^culturisu  were  intended  to 
mdm\t  the  greater  part  of  the  iudustrial  body ;  the  cap- 
italiau  were  to  embrace  the  owners  of  all  the  appliances 
for  tbe  astikance  of  labor,  and  apparently  the  lessotH 
of  tbe  land ;  the  guardians,  or  defenders,  Cfimpreheiided 
all  who  were  engaged  in  the  protection  of  the  society 
and  iu  awmbers,  or  in  the  maliitenanoe  of  right  and 
enler:  princM,  magistrates,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  sol- 
dien — priesu  also,  probably.  There  was  to  be  no  pri- 
vate piwperty  in  land ;  it  was  to  belong  exclusively  to 
the  Male,  oud  to  be  leased  out,  from  time  to  time,  to 
landlotds  or  capitalists.  A  right  of  temporary  occu- 
pancy was  all  that  was  admitted.  Of  the  produce  of 
the  snL  one  third  was  to  be  pud  to  the  government  for 
the  naiatenanoe  of  the  guardians,  and  for  other  public 
burdeas;  one  third  went  to  the  landlords  or  capitalists; 
aad  mte  third  was  to  be  the  remunerstion  nf  the  sct- 
aal  cultivators.  Pletho,  like  the  French  Ecouoniiita, 
thongbt  that  all  wealth  was  the  production  of  land, 
and  that  all  impositions  should  be  charged  upon  iL 
Tbe  guardians,  whether  princes  or  soldiers  or  magis- 
Iraies.  were  a  class  entirdy  apart  from  tbe  rest  of  the 
eoaimaniiy.  They  paid  no  taxes,  but  protacted  the 
people  from  external  violence  and  internal  disorders,  and 
wm  supported  by  the  government  from  the  proceetts 
of  tbe  public  third,  I'lie  soldiers  were  quartered  on 
the  (arroert  to  consume  the  government  thinls,  bo  far 
as  required  for  their  support :  *'  fruges  consumere  nati," 
No  tDoney-taxes  were  imposed :  the  funds  required  for 
tbe  public  service  were  to  be  derived  exclusively  from 
the  export  and  sale  of  the  surplus  which  remaiiied  out 
of  the  government's  share  of  the  produce.  Such  is  a 
brief  abstrsct  of  Pletho's  plelhoric  state.  The  plan  was 
sever  oompleied ;  the  book  was  burned ;  its  author  died ; 
and  tbe  Turiis  conquered  the  Hoiea  before  tbe  experi- 
BKM  oould  be  tried. 

laTenintre.— Gass,  Gftmadii  tt  Pl^krmU  Scripta  qua- 
imt  Ma  «t  inedUa  (Bteslan,  1844) ;  Pelliwier,  PUlhon, 
TnM  dm  Lois,  on  SeauH  deM  Fragmmt,  en  Partie  m- 
UilMdevaOmTOtetparC.AlaBimin{9n\9,\»b\)\  Leo 
Austins,  Ik  Georgnt  diatriba  (ibid.  1651 ) ;  Boivin,  Qae- 
rdtfdu  Phiitmtpkti  da  X  Vme  Stick ;  Hndv,  De  Grarii 
IBtitrHMj,  etc.  (Loud.  1743);  Bayle,  />u4.  Hut.  ft  Cri- 
lifV;  BniekeT,  Uiat.  Cril.  PhiL  per.  iii,  ps.  i,  lib.  i,  c  ii, 
1 1 :  e.  iii,  {  4,  & ;  Tirabnechi,  Sloria  MUt  LeOeratura 
hiimat  Gir^tii,  Hi$l.  it  la  IMUratun  JtaUami 


Smith,  Diet.  Anc  Ugthol,  and  Btag.;  Hallam,  Bitt.  ^ 
the  Lit.  o/Europf,  ch.  ii,  §  ii,  p.  18,  14;  Fiulay,  Biit. 
of  the  Bgzantine  Empire,  bk.  iv,  ch.  ii,§  5,  voL  ii,p.608; 
id.  HiMt.  of  Med.  Greece,  etc,  ch.  ix,  §  2,  p.  282;  Vehac- 
weg,  But.  o/PkUoaophy,  §  109.    (G.  F.  H.) 

Flets,  JosKPH,  doctor  of  theology,  imperial  chap- 
Iain,  and  abbot  of  the  munasteiy  of  the  HtAy  Virgin 
of  Pagrany,  Hungary;  imperial  counsellor,  contistorial 
counsellor,  deacon-emeritus  of  the  metropolitan  chapter 
of  St.  Stephen,  at  Vieuna;  director  of  the  theological 
studies  in  the  Austrian  empire,  referent  o(  the  sane, 
asiiistant  of  the  imperial  cororoiwion  of  studies,  director 
and  president  of  the  theological  faculty ;  and,  in  16S&, 
ex-rector  magnilicus  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  mem- 
ber of  the  high  Bcbuols  ofVienna,  Peflih,anil  Padua,  etc., 
was  bom  at  Vienna  Jan.  3,  1788;  attended  tbe  lessons 
ofthe  gymnarium  (rfSL  Anna;  studied  ptulost^hy  and 
theology  at  the  Univeruty  of  Vienna;  received  orders 
Aug,  30, 1812,  and  was  appointed  adjunct  at  the  univer- 
Mty,  prefect  ofthe  studies,  and  librarian  in  the  episcopal 
seminary.  During  the  years  1814  and  1815  he  taught 
dogmatics  at  the  High  School  ofVienna.  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  court,  and  first  directs 
uf  the  studies  at  the  institute  for  the  education  nf  secu- 
lar priests,  then  recently  founded  by  Frauds  I.  In  I8SS 
he  was  called  upon  to  teach  dogmatics  at  the  University 
of  Vienna,  and  Feb.  15,  1827,  he  became  canon  of  the 
metropolitan  chapter  of  St.  Stephen.  He  received  suc- 
cessively the  functions  and  dignities  mentioned  above, 
and  discharged  the  duties  thereof  with  active  zeal,  com- 
mendable prudeitce,  with  disinterestedness  and  consci- 
entiousness, for  the  good  of  the  State  and  tbe  Church. 
A  fit  of  apoptei^  put  an  end  to  his  restless  activity,  in 
1 841 ,  Pletz  was  a  worthy,  unblemished  priest,  a  learned 
theologian,  a  zealous  protector  of  true  science,  and  at  the 
same  lime  a  father  to  the  poor,  a  consoler  of  tbe  afflict- 
ed, a  helper  in  need,  and  to  his  friends  a  true  and  up- 
right friend.  Besides  seversl  works  of  edification  and 
some  sermons,  which  he  publiriied  in  (he  years  1817- 
I8S3,  he  wrote  a  number  of  essays  in  Fruit's  thetdiw 
ical  journal,  and  in  his  own,  which  he  edited  from 
to  IWO,  under  the  title  of  AVue  tkroiogitche  Zntachriji 
(Vienna),  in  twelve  annual  volumes;  the  thirteenth, 
commenced  by  Pletz,  was  completed  bj'  his  friend,  Prof, 
Seebacb. 

Pliofita,  the  "folded"  chasuble  worn  on  Good  Fri- 
day by  tbe  deacon  and  subdeacon,  or  by  a  priest,  folded 
on  the  shoulder,  when  acting  as  a  deacon.  It  ia  a  relic 
of  ancient  usage,  anterior  to  t  he  use  of  the  dalmatic  and 
tunic,  when  tbey  wore  tbe  trabea  rolled  up  in  fVont  to 
leave  their  hands  free  and  aneocumbered,  and  ia  also  a 
peculiarity  belonging  to  timee  of  penance. 

Pliny  the  Yavxger,  or  Caics  C^,  P.  Skcukduh, 
the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the  elder  PUny,  was  bora 
at  Como  in  A.D.  61  or  62;  was  a  pupil  of  Quinlilian; 
anil  pleaded  successfully  as  an  advocate  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  He  was  succcuively  tribune  of  the  people,  pre- 
fect of  the  treasury,  consul,  proconsul  in  Pontus  and 
Bithynis,  and  uigur;  and  died,  universally  esteemed, 
in  1 1 5.  The  name  of  Pliny  tbe  Youiiger  ba^  from  tbe 
days  of  Tertulllan,  been  mentioned  with  peculiar  inters 
est  by  Christian  writers  on  account  of  the  testimony 
which  he  bore  couceming  the  Christians  of  his  day  in 
Bithynis.  They  form  the  subject  of  a  rather  long  let- 
ter (x,  97)  to  Trajan,  written  about  forty  years  after  tbe 
death  of  St.  Paul,  and  followed  by  a  short  answer  from 
Trajan.  With  aU  his  advantages  of  education,  Pliny 
was  superatitioua  and  oedulous.  Though  a  kind- 
hearted  man  even  to  slaves  (viii,  1, 16,  19),  he  was  in- 
tolerant and  cruel  to  tbe  Christians ;  and,  according  to 
his  own  accoimt,  he  put  In  death  the  Christians  of  Hi- 
thynia  who  would  not  abjure  their  religion,  though  he 
considered  it  only  an  innocent  superstition.  The  mate- 
rials for  Pliny's  life  may  be  collected  from  his  Kpimlpw, 
from  which  a  brief  notice  has  been  drywn  up  Uv  Celta- 
rius,  and  one  moic  ^ho^^^^^^^^ig^f^^n  |^  a 
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very  complete  Life  of  Pliny,  with  a  bond  ant  Rfeiencaa 
to  his  letten,  prefixed  to  K.  Thierfeld'a  Gemnan  trana- 
latiim  of  the  "  EpistJea  and  Panegyric"  (Munich,  1828). 
But  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  Epiatles  theowelrea  for 
the  moat  gratifying  notice  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  every 
c^atle  being,  as  Melnotb  ubaervea,  "a  kind  itf  blatorical 
aketeb,  wherein  we  have  a  view  of  him  Id  aomc  itriking 
attitude  either  of  acti\*e  or  contemplative  life."  PUny'a 
Kpittles  have  been  translated  into  English  by  L/ird  Or- 
rery and  Hr.  Melmoth.  The  best  edition  of  Pliny's 
Epistles  is  that  of  Cortius  and  Longoliiu  (Amsl.  1784, 
4to).  Of  the  editions  of  the  Epistles  and  Panegyric 
together  may  be  recommended  those  of  Chriaiopber  Cel* 
lariuB  (Leips.  16M,  l2mo) ;  Heanie,  with  life  by  Hmsoq 
prefixed  (OxfunI,  1708, 8vo) ;  Gierig  (Leips.  1806, 8  vols. 
•toX  and  GesoeUn  and  Scbaefer  (ibid.  1805).  Of  his 
writings,  the  letter  addressed  to  the  emperor  Trajan  io 
the  year  107  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  remaining  of  early  Christian  history,  and  we 
therefore  transcribe  here  some  portion  of  it.  Afier  men- 
tioning the  difficulty  of  bu  own  situation,  and  his  per- 
plexity in  what  manner  to  jmeoed  against  men  charged 
w|th  no  other  crime  than  the  nama  of  Christian,  the 
writer  proceeds  as  follows ; 

■*  Others  were  nsmed  by  an  Informer,  who  at  first 
Hissed  ttaemselvcs  Chrisilane,  and  aderwards  denlsd  it: 
the  rest  said  they  had  been  Chrlvitans,  but  bud  left  them 
—aom«  three  years  sgo,  some  lunger,  and  one  or  more 
above  twenty  year*.  They  nil  worshipped  yunr  image 
and  the  stnluea  ft  the  god* ;  then  almt  reviled  Cbrisl. 
They  aOlnned  that  the  whole  or  their  fanit  or  error  Iny 
In  this— that  they  were  wont  to  meet  tngethar  on  a  stated 
day  before  It  was  llsbt,  and  sins  among  themselves  altar- 
naiely  a  hyinn  to  Christ,  sa  to  Ood,aiid  bind  themaelves 
by  iin  oath,  not  to  the  commtsalon  of  any  wtckedneas,  bat 
not  to  be  snflty  of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adaltery,  never  to 
falstTy  their  word,  nnr  to  deny  a  pledm  commlUed  to 
them  when  called  npou  to  retnni  It.  Wrtcn  these  things 
were  perfonned,  tt  was  their  cnstom  to  separate,  and  ifaeu 
to  come  together  ngnln  lo  a  meiil,  which  they  ate  In  com- 
mon wlthont  any  disorder ;  bnt  this  they  bad  forborne 
slnre  the  publication  of  mv  edict,  by  whten,  according  to 
your  commands,  I  prohibited  asseinMlaa.  After  receiv- 
ing this  acconnt,  1  Judged  It  the  more  necessary  to  exam- 
ine, and  that  by  torture,  two  matd-servanbs  which  were 
called  mlnitlers ;  but  I  nave  diacovered  nothing  besides 
a  bad  and  excessive  rnpentition.  Sn>pendlng.  therefore, 
all  Jndlclal  proceedings,  I  hnve  reconn>e  to  you  for  advice, 
fi>r  it  has  appeared  to  me  mntier  hishly  deserving  consld* 
eratloo,  eabeclally  npon  afconiit  of  the  great  number  of 
persons  who  nre  lu  dnnger  of  snfferinK,  fur  many  of  all 
ages  and  every  rHnk,  of  both  sezeit  iikuwlRe,  are  accneed, 
and  will  1)0  accnsed.  Nor  has  ibe  contagion  of  this  sn- 
nerstltion  seised  cities  only,  buttbe  lescer  towns  also,  and 
uie  open  country;  nevertheles*.  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
may  be  restrained  and  corrected.  It  Is  certain  that  the 
temples  which  were  almost  forsaken  beiiln  to  be  more 
fireqnented ;  and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  inter- 
mission, are  revived.  Victims  likewise  are  evervwhere 
bonyht  Dp,  whereas  for  a  lime  there  were  few  pnrcnasers. 
Whence  It  Is  easy  to  imagine  wbst  nnmlters  of  men  might 
be  reclaimed  If  pardon  ware  granted  to  ihoeewbo  repent. " 

8o  few  and  nncertain  are  the  records  left  to  guide  our 
inquiries  through  the  obscure  period  which  immediately 
followed  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  apostles,  that 
the  above  lestuouny  lo  the  numbers  and  virtues  of  our 
forefathers  in  faith  becomes  indsed  invaluable.  See 
Milman,  Hitt.  t>f  Ckrutianitg ;  Liddon,  Divini^  of 
Christ;  Mosheim,  CommmUtry  of  Christian  History; 
Schatr,  Hist,  oftkt  Christian  Church,  i,  164  sq.;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  CUiss.  Bioff.  a.  v. ;  BHhr,  Gfsch.  der  rOmischeit 
Littratur ;  Hagenbacb,  Kirchmffesch.  der  ersttn  drti 
Jahrh.  ch.  viii;  Alzog,  Kirchmgtsck.  \,  112,  166;  Kid- 
dle, Christian  A  ntiquUies,  p.  176  sq. ;  Bender,  Drr ^ngeit 
PUnau  {Tub,  1873);  Cudworlh,  JnlfUKtuai  Universe; 
Julea  Jwiin,  PUnt  lejeume  tt  Qfiisdilim  (1888) ;  Church, 
PKi^s  £«<(er«  (Lond.  1873). 

PliBSOn,  HARiE-pRuriKxCE,  a  French  female  math- 
ematician, celebrated  in  her  time  by  her  eccentricities, 
waa  bom  at  Chartres  Nor.  27, 1727.'  Her  father  was  a 
magistrate.  Her  taale  fur  learned  puranita  kept  her  aloof 
ftum  the  world,  and  induced  her  to  prefer  single-blessed- 
ness to  matrimonial  bliss.  Her  quaint  disposition  soon 
engaged  ber  in  disputes  with  which  her  sex  evidently 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do.   She  fim  made  benelf 


known  several  pieoea  in  pnae  and  in  tmk,  poUiAsd 
by  the  newspapers  of  die  rimei  In  1764  the  gmitisa 
was  a^tated  whether  «  diiU  bom  ten  maotha  and  Xm 
days  after  the  disaolution  of  the  matrimonial  tie  was  1^ 
gitimate?  HUe.  Plissoo  boldly  intervened  in  this 
menious  debate,  and  attacked  with  no  little  Tivaoiy 
the  opinion  of  Leboa,  Benin,  Antoine  Petit,  etc ;  msny 
were  the  epignma  dait«d  at  the  female  philnsophtr. 
There  was  a  time  when  she  took  to  otaaerre  with  pas- 
nonate  curioaity  the  nature  of  the  cat,  and  comparing 
notes  with  all  the  naturalists  who  had  written  anytlnif 
about  it.  She  undertook  to  write  the  pbyaitAigy  of  this 
interesting  animaL  What  amoal,*'  abe  aays,  in  mt 
of  ber  pamphteta,  "is  more  oomnwn,  mon  at  hand  to  he 
examined  1^  edueatad  people,  than  the  cat?"  Her  K> 
braiy  waa  nmarkaUe  in  ererr  rcqiecL  She  died  Dec 
17,1788.  ime.  Pliiaon  left, Odes  w  la  Vie  dfcjsylfii 
(1760) : — Pnyet  pour  aoitlagrr  Us  Pamrm  de  ta  Ca»> 
pa(f»e  (Chartres,  176S)i— SeeimAessur  la  Drisde  la 
Grossesse  (Amsterdam,  1766)  ^— /rfi  Pnnmtmads  A  Prv- 
rimee,  MmveUe,  omc  Jlw  Vofopes  iTOromatit  4dm  tilt  dt 
Bimt>eUlaMm€l4amlaPkmil0dtMtrmn(lPatia,im, 
12mo):_and  Mmimm  asomfca  JmtPtibaiyfaOWKm 
(Paris,  1788, 16iBo)^Hoe<cr,  Ao«r.  Bieg.  GMrut.'xI. 
486. 

Plooa  -mm  Amatel,  Connajim,  a  oeiebrated 
Datoh  amateur  engraver  anid  deaigner,  was  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1726.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished  li>r  his  im- 
itations of  the  drawings  of  old  masters,  of  whidi  be  po^ 
seased  one  of  the  best  collections  known,  amounting  to 
five  thousand  drawings  by  celebrated  Italian,  German, 
French,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  masters,  from  Giotto  lo  his 
own  time.  Bom  of  a  good  and  wealthy  finaSy,  W  kad 
every  opportimity  for  improving  bia  taste  and  advanc- 
ing his  pursuits.  Being  acquainted  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal collectors  of  Amsterdam,  he  coamenoed  making 
his  own  valuable  collection  at  a  very  eariy  age.  He 
had  likewise  a  very  valuable  collection  of  prints  and 
etchings,  especially  of  the  works  of  Lucas  van  Lrydea, 
Albert  DUrer,  nolzius,  Comelius  and  Jan  Tiaser,  K  Bcr- 
chem,  and  especially  Rembrandt.  Phm  van  Amstd's 
own  works  consist  ehlefiy  of  imitatiuus  of  drawings  of 
old  masters,  In  chalk,  washed  and  oolnred;  Ibe  c^ond 
imitations  were  accomplished  br  printing  with  seversl 
plates.  In  1765  he  published  a  colleciion  of  forty-«x 
such  imitations  in  various  styles,  after  drawings  by  A 
Vandevelde,  Rembrandt,  Ostade,  Gerard  Dow,  Back- 
huysen,  Metzn,  Bercbem,  A,  Bloemaert,  Woa\'eTmaiuv 
Hierii,  Terbu^,  and  otliera.  There  are  altogetlier  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  imitations  of  drawings  by  Ploes 
van  Amstel,  and  many  of  these  are  published  in  varioui 
stages  of  progress,  bnt  very  few  impressions  were  taken 
of  any.  They  are  enumerated  and  described  by  W«- 
pel  in  the  Kunst-Katal^,  anil  in  Nagler's  KOnstUr'ljT- 
ikoti.  A  collection  of  one  hundred  of  Van  AmueFs  and 
some  additional  similar  imitations,  with  a  portrait  of 
Van  Amstel,  was  published  by  C.  Jon  (London,  1821, 
royal  folio) ;  but  only  one  hundred  copies  were  print- 
ed, and  at  the  enormous  prii-e  of  forty  guineas  per 
copy.  Ploos  van  Amstel  died  at  .Amsterdam  Der.  SO, 
1798,  and  on  March  9, 1800,  his  \-alnable  colleciion,  with 
the  exception  of  the  etchings  of  Kembrandt,  waa  srJd 
at  auction,  and  realized  the  large  sum  of  109,406  flor- 
ins. See  Van  Evnden  en  Vander  Willigen,  Gfsekif- 
denis  der  VaterlamltdU  SdiiUftkmut  tedett  de  UrM  der 

jrry//£teip.  1816-1842. 

PlfltinilB,  the  most  prominent  and  celebniad  nf 
the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers,  the  most  elaborate  and 
autboritarivc  exponent  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  was 
the  most  transcendental  of  the  ancient  transeendenui- 
ista,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  iransformiiiK  into 
the  Pantheism  of  laroblichus  and  Pmclus  the  doctrine 
deduced  through  many  auccesaions  from  Plato. 

ti/e. — The  outlinea  of  the  career  of  Plotinus  have 
already  been  given,  and  ban  Jieen  accompanied  with 
a  brief  notice  of  ^  ff^^^^^^/^^jf^-nm. 
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Tke  tfUCB  in  whidi  t&e  ug«  of  Lycopolii  wu  beld  by 
\m  aentempormrin  is  sbuwn  by  the  application  to  bim 
«r  tbe  caiROt  proverb,  **Tba  productioni  or  Egypt  are 
Inr,  but  tbcy  are  gTeat."  His  aaoetiaim  led  Um  to 
ffgard  bis  body,  tbe  casket  of  bis  sool,  witb  such  ooo- 
MBpt  (bat  he  would  never  suffer  bis  likoiea  to  be 
laba.  Uia  pa|ttl  Ameliui^  however,  iiitrodooed  tbe 
painter  Carteriiu  to  his  lectures,  who  wu  thus  enabled 
ID  tslce  a  portrait  of  him  from  memory,  without  his 
knewledge.  Hii  philosophical  temperament  is  further 
iUastiatcd  by  bis  dying  words,  addrewed  to  Eustocbiua, 
"I  am  striring  to  reunite  what  is  divine  in  nie  to  the 
fm  cbvini^  which  reigns  thnwighont  tbe  nnivene." 
When  be  espiied,  a  dragon  xusbed  ftom  under  bis  bed, 
•ad  wcaped  tbiough  a  bole  in  the  walL  Amdius  in- 
iiaiied  of  tha  Delpbie  orade,  not  yet  entiidy  dumb^ 
"  What  has  becooM  ofhim?"  and  was  informed,  in  a  string 
of  loose  beaametera,  that  he  dwelt  with  Miniia,  Bhada- 
MMthuB,  Abacus,  Pythagoras,  and  other  blessed  spirits, 
ia  tbe  eontemplation  of  the  Deity,  to  whom  he  bad 
been  eoi^Joined  in  ecstatic  union  four  times  during  life. 
Her  ibe  biogn(riiiGd  notioe  aliendy  given.  It  only  re- 
lasias  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  aoooont  of  bis  writings, 
aad  a  mors  extended  and  connected  exporition  of  bid 
fiswK 

IKrW^  — Tbe  philosophy  of  tbe  Keo-Platomc 
sdMiol  of  Alexandria,  founded  by  Amroonius  Saccaa, 
waaancxcbiBive  cmA;  deaigned  to  be  a  secret  and  priv- 
ikged  passeaioa  tar  the  tiaining  and  elevation  of  an 
elect  body  of  tbeoibu  and  enthnsiasts.  The  seal  of 
rttimoe  having  been  broken  by  Herennios,  bla  fellnw- 
disdple,  Pbtinus  deemed  that  thet«  was  no  longer 
either  obligation  or  expediency  in  endeavoring  to  pre- 
Kfve  the  secrets  of  the  new  speculation,  and  aocord- 
iagly  promulgated  it  by  oral  lectures  at  Borne,  coo- 
tinaed  far  twenty-five  yeara,  and  by  treatiaes  wriuen  at 
varwas  times  during  this  ling  oontie  of  inatructind. 
Hisexpesition  waa,  bowever,  so  curt,  intricate,  and  ob- 
seut;  so  full  of  inapprehensible  subtlettes  and  impal- 
peUe  distinctions,  that  be  was  under  tbe  neoearity  of 
iavoking  tbe  aid  of  his  pupils  to  interpret  and  to 
derelop  his  doctrine^  He  thus  employed  bis  veteran 
ducipie,  Amelius,  to  combat  the  repugnances  and  to 
roBoretbe  doubta  of  tbe  neophyte  Porphyry.  All  the 
eatUer  wriura  who  have  occasion  to  mention  Plodnus 
■pssk  of  his  brief,  terse,  thought -oppressed,  oracular 
Myle;  and  tbe  few  among  the  modems  who  have  bad 
the  patience  and  have  taken  the  pains  to  wade  through 
kii  Uolalizing  eoinpovtiaiu  must  have  often  re-echoed 
tbe  ancient  censures.  The  sublimation  of  the  recondite 
tbooght  is  rendered  more  evanescent  by  tbe  dryness  of 
Ibe  pbraseology  and  the  niggardliness  of  words.  Tbe 
diOodiy  of  the  compressed  and  indistinct  utterance  ia 
Mde  mofe  itiiHeidt  tbe  abundance  of  the  nebulous 
ibooght.  Tet  through  all  the  elouds  of  utterance  and 
of  eontemplation  gleams  continually  a  mon  than  earth- 
ly radiance,  which  lights  up  the  darkness,  and  converts 
tbe  dim,  disjointed,  spasmodic  cnmmunica^ons  into  ex- 
<|«iBte  revelations  of  sapemal  purity  and  beauty,  and 
into  wonderful  graces,  which  are  equally  without  art, 
intiolallonof  artiandbaycmdart:  The  intmse  flame 
of  pSMMnale  lore  iUamincs  dialectical  subtleties  and 
■cbulsstic  formulas  in  the  Letters  of  Elulse  and  Abelard ; 
M]  the  ethereal  splendor  of  "  the  heavenly  love,"  which 
Uh  his  whole  intellectual  being,  fteqnently  clothes  with 
ia  own  light  the  technical  phrases,  the  visiuiury  ab- 
wndiooe,  and  the  Jagged  poinia  of  the  diction  of  Plo- 
tiaaa  Knowledge  with  bin  is  bitnitton:  be  sees  the 
Mm  and  the  eternal  by  the  influx  and  the  eommun- 
M  sf  ilivine :  he  is  himself  in  turn  apprehended, 
■Mbcr  than  understood,  by  an  immediate  oontact  be- 
iswtt  his  own  rapt  wfMt  and  the  enkindled  intelligence 
^  bii  reailen.  lie  says  that  in  tbe  pure  universe  of 
<k  intelligible  there  ate  neither  "discourse  of  reason" 
•«  tbe  1-Mcea  of  speech,  but  only  immediate  knowledge 
^  '}'m|)aibetic  community  of  thought  (o^  H  ^4 


Ktl  waftwm  ,  .  .  ytyvMrncouv  f  &v  mi  ri  wop'  dXX^ 
\uv  iv  awiati,  Em.  iv,  iii,  18).  There  is  something  of 
the  same  inspiration  by  contact  and  association  which 
quickens  and  assimilates  the  eager  inteUect,  and  enablea 
us  to  divine  and  appropriate  rather  than  to  nndeiatand 
the  njnUe  commnnicaUona  of  Flotinai,  Be  aeew 
himself  to  have  been  fuUy  aware  of  the  Tagnettcaa  and 
unintelligilHli^  of  bis  craipontionik  They  were  borsla 
of  sudi^Q  revelation,  gushing  out  in  hasty,  spontaneona 
expreanon.  The  weakness  of  his  sight,  and  the  fever- 
ish impatience  of  his  overteeming  mind,  prevented  him 
from  leoaating  what  he  had  onoe  committed  to  parch- 
menL  He,  tbereAnc^  intrusted  to  Porphjrry,  a  rhet^K 
riebn  traiiied  in  tbe  aeboc4  of  Longinua,  the  MMnma 
task  of  cdlecting,  revising,  and  eiMndinating  bis  woriok 
Porphyry  undertook  the  office  with  revoence,  and  dis- 
charged it  with  affectionate  fidelity.  Plotinus  had 
already  produced  and  disseminated  among  his  acoljrtea 
twenty-one  books,  when  Porphyry  came  to  Home  and 
attached  himself  to  him :  be  added  twenty-four  during 
the  six  yean  that  Porphyry  attended  bis  inst ructions, 
and  he  sent  nine  fbr  levisiMi  to  Fbrpbyiy,  in  his  8l> 
cilian  retiea^  during  tbe  last  period  ef  bia  Ufek  It  ia 
probable  that  these  books  did  not  embrace  all  the  phil- 
osophical Inenbrations  <tf  the  master,  but  that  there 
were  other  treatises  or  essays  in  variots  stsges  of  de- 
velopment, which  were  left  behind,  or  were  preserved  as 
notes  or  memoranda  In  the  banda  of  the  disciplea— like 
the  ocdlege  notes  of  the  lectnrca  ofNiebubr,  Sir  Winian 
Hamilton,  and  many  others,  which  have  been  expanded 
and  published  to  complete  or  to  extend  the  lessons  of 
tbe  preceptors.  Of  such  materials  there  are  ample  evi- 
dences in  the  surviving  remains  of  Plotinus,  the  greater 
part  of  which  appears  as  brief  and  undeveloped  Jottings, 
often  as  bare  hints,  while  numerous  passages  have  been 
elaborated  with  great  care,  and  are  expressed  with  ad- 
equate predskm,  fulness,  and  accesses  of  rugged  grace, 
Povpbyiy  eoUeeted  flfty-lbur  essays  of  various  ^men- 
uons,  which,  in  imitatiiMi  of  the  Platonic  Trilopes  and 
Tetralogies,  be  arranged  in  six  series  of  nine  each,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Enneads;  being  guided  in 
their  combination  and  disposition  by  the  agreement  or 
affinity  of  their  topics,  and  in  their  succeauon  by  the 
ascending  pn^ress  from  human  observation  and  expe- 
rience, through  tbe  constituent'  prindidea  ti  abatiact 
nature,  to  ontology  and  theology.  This  ia  not  tbe  line 
of  systematic  exposition,  nor  is  it,  in  its  executtmi,  tbe 
strict  order  of  discovery.  Tbe  whole  body  is  irregular 
and  confused;  incomplete  and  oflen  incoherent  in  its 
members;  undeveloped  and  fragmentary  in  the  expo- 
sition of  the  several  parts.  There  are  a  few  sufficiently 
thorough  discuBsions:  On  Beauty  (/unbi,vi);  On  Nat- 
ure and  tbe  One  (A'aa.  iii,  viii) ;  On  IN^chical  Problems 
(fun.  iv,  iii-v);  On  tbe  Species  of  Existence  (A'm,  ir, 
i-iii) ;  and  On  Unity  and  Hultitbnnily  (fm.  vi,  iv-v) ; 
to  which  may  be  added  On  the  Essential  Good  (fan. 
ri,  vii  and  ix).  That  there  was  a  definite  system  in 
the  mind  of  Plotinus  may  be  readily  admitted,  fur  there 
is  a  general  ooogniity  of  thought  pervading  the  whole 
colleoion,  aitd  bis  characteristic  principles  were  enter- 
tained fkom  tbe  first  Thia  system  might  possibly  be 
reproduced  in  its  substantial  integrity  by  a  liberal  em- 
ployment of  conjecture  and  logi<»l  evolution.  Such  a 
system  may  have  been  propounded  by  Plotinus  in  bis 
oral  course — though,  from  his  remains  and  from  the  tes- 
timony of  antiquity,  we  may  ssfely  conclude  that  even 
tbe  instructions  to  the  school  were  marked  by  tbe  ab- 
sence of  method,  ooosecution,  perspicuily,  and  propor- 
tion. The  written  expansions  of  his  doctrine  appear  tu 
have  been  determined  by  transitory  contingencies — tbe 
doubts  of  bia  erimlars,  tbe  cavils  of  oppcments,  tbe  n[H 
parent  urgency  of  particular  questions,  as  in  the  papers 
AffautH  the  GmtHe*  (£«*.  ii,  ix).  Yet  even  what  was 
written  in  this  disconnected  manner  was  composed  at 
various  times,  in  diverse  moods,  and  left  in  different 
degrees  of  completion.  None  of  tbe  tiooks  can  be  re- 
gaided  »  a  Jua^  lonoded^i^^te^l^ 
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ftre,  for  the  moat  put,  a  eoUection  of  remarks  upon  cli»- 
eontintMNU  pmnta^  usociatcd  with  a  common  Mibject 
of  inquirjr,  thus  membling  the  Ptntiet,  tike  those  of 
pMcal,  which  were  f>r  a  long  dme  a  favorite  but 
imperfect  form  o(  enimciation  with  Fraucb  thinkers. 
This,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  iaipediinenu  to 
any  ooberent  and  satia^Ktory  wdinadon  M  tin  produc- 
tion*  of  notinus.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
all  his  written  remains  were  in  a  condition  to  be  made 
arailable.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  ma- 
terials besides  those  employed  by  Porphyry,  either  in 
his  form  of  sj'noptical  abridgmente  or  of  formal  trac- 
tates, were  in  the  hands  of  other  disciples.  In  view  of 
all  the  difficulties  of  his  podtion,  so  far  as  tbey  can  now 
be  ueertained  and  apjnedated,  tbete  is  a  concert  of 
ofrfnioa  amon^  scholaie  and  cri^  that  the  procedure 
of  Porphyry  was  judicious,  and  that  no  better  plan  of 
arrangement  could  have  been  adopted  than  the  aggre- 
guimi  of  the  fragmenUry  materials  in  accordance  with 
the  loose  bood  of  coherence  supplied  by  similarity  of 
subject,  although  this  plan  utterly  disre^^rda  the  chron- 
ological  order  of  their  production,  and  shuffles  con- 
fusedly together  the  writings  of  very  distinct  periods. 
Less  inconvenience  would  result  from  thia  diswder,  if 
there  had  been  entire  constancy  and  eonnsten^  in  tbe 
development  of  his  speculation ;  but  in  bis  earlier  ca- 
reer PlotinuB  was  much  influenced  by  the  tenets  of 
MmDenius;  io  his  maturer  life  he  acquired  greater  in- 
dependence of  thought,  but  inclined  most  closely  to  the 
tetcbings  and  tendencies  of  Plato;  and  in  his  liter 
years  he  gave  evidence  of  diminished  power  of  intel- 
lect What  could  be  done  to  correct  or  compensate 
for  the  confusion  of  the  text  was  supplied  by  the  iSan- 
tenca  of  Porphyr)*,  which  gave  an  abstract  of  the  doc- 
trine, but  these  have  come  down  to  us  only  In  a  sadly 
mangled  form. 

In  the  arrwigement  of  Porphyry  [see  Kbo-Plato- 
muh]  tbe  logical  order  is  dbturbed,  and  in  a  great 
jDeasure  inverted.  The  last  two  Enneads  are  the  most 
characteristic,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
for  the  estimation  of  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus.  Tbe 
first  Ennead  is  noted  by  Porphyry  as  pre-eminently 
ethical  (being  occupied  with  rd  f^ucwripa,  or  tAc 
^^uripag  tiwaiioHi;).  The  recension  of  Porphyry  was 
not  the  only  promulgation  of  the  lectures  of  IMotinos. 
Three  other  publications  have  been  specified,  and  other 
co[nes  of  special  parts  of  bis  philosophy  may  have  been 
circulated.  As  soon  as  he  commenced  reducing  his 
views  to  writing,  demands  for  copies  were  made  upon 
him  by  his  followers,  and  these  exemplars  would  nat- 
urally be  multi|4ied  and  dissemiuated  to  some  extcnL 
We  know  that  some  of  his  productions  were  sent  in  his 
lifatime  from  Borne  to  Syria,  to  tbe  rhetorician  Longi- 
nus.  These  loose  and  dying  sheets  would  soon  be  lust 
after  the  more  complete  body  of  bis  doctrine  became 
accessible.  This,  however,  is  acknowledged  to  have  ex- 
isted in  two  forms — that  issued  with  authority  by  Por- 
phyr}',  and  another  preseutation  by  Euatochius,  a  pupil 
who  attended  tbe  death-lted  of  his  teacher.  These  two 
versions  are  alone  recognised  by  Oreuzer,  the  accepte<l 
authority  for  all  matters  connected  with  the  text  and 
interpretation  vf  Plotinus,  l*hese  recensions  did  not 
agree  either  in  the  distribution  of  the  matter  or  in  all 
the  details  of  doctrine.  Tbe  Eustochian  edition  was 
still  in  existence  in  the  Byzantine  period,  but  has  since 
perished,  and  bas  left  the  I'tirphyrian  text  as  the  sole 
representative  of  Plotinus.  This  exemplar  is,  however, 
believed  Creuzer  to  have  received  addiUona  and  al- 
terations from  the  ooncorrent  copy  of  the  Enstocbian 
rolls. 

We  would  remark,  before  proceeding  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  peculiar  philosophy  of  Plotinus,  that  neither 
he,  nor  the  sect  of  which  be  was  the  expositor,  contem- 
plated the  institution  of  a  distinct,  original  type  of 
speculation,  Tbe  Neo-Platontsts  were  the  continnators 
of  tbe  Platonic  Academy — drifted  far,  it  may  be,  from 
tbe  andent  abores.   Tbeir  (tistinetive  puipoae  waa  to 


conciliate  Aristotle  with  Plato,  and  to  faarmoaixe  with 

both  tbe  teachings  of  Pythagoras,  and  tbe  asctieiMS 
which  had  Mowed  to  Alexandria  from  Oriental  sourcea. 
The  eneigiea  of  the  teachers  of  the  new  and  modified 
doctrine  would  tbus  be  not  equally  expended  over  all 
parts  of  any  complete  system,  but  concentrated  on  the 
subjects  of  oondliation,  the  exposition  of  those  leading 
principlea  which  fumiriied  the  means  of  rcooncileinefit, 
and  their  development  in  aocordinoe  with  tbe  scheme 
of  agreement,  Aspasius,  Alexander,  and  Adraatua  were 
read  in  tbe  school  and  commented  upon  Plotinus  to 
the  last,  iu  company  with  Severus,  Numeniua,  and  other 
Platonists  or  Neo-Platonists.  Thus  is  given  a  fiutber 
explanation  of  both  the  inoompletefMaa  v(  tbe  Neo-Pla- 
tontc  doctrine  in  Plotiaaa,  aiid  also  of  the  inevitable 
dilBenl^  of  affording  a  dear,  compact,  and  metbodkat 
exposition  of  that  doctrine, 

Pkilosophjf. — The  definition  of  metaphydcs  by  the 
schoolmen  as  the  branch  of  knowledge  treating  of  ab- 
stract being  and  its  modificatioaB  (De  Emit,  Emtittu 
EtOuin  affectiiu$)  is  more  apfdicable  to  the  daring  rev- 
eries <rf'  notinna  than  to  any  other  scheme  of  ^weola* 
tion.  For,  whether  we  regard  the  term  ai  having  been 
originally  invented  by  Tbeophrastos  to  deaigmte  in- 
quiries outmde  of  phyncs  and  subsequent  to  tbera,  er 
beyond  phymcs  and  transcending  them,  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively in  this  dim  and  unbounded  region  that  the 
reflections  and  imaginations  of  Plotinus  disport  Ibem- 
•elves.  With  tbe  ordinary  to|nG8  of  English-Making 
philosophy  he  scarcely  crnioems  himself.  He  tiaea  from 
tbe  earth  like  the  skylark,  and  rarely  pours  fiwth  hia 
song  till  he  is  lost  from  sight  in  the  clouds,  and  ciaa 
mingles  his  notes  with  tbe  mysterioas  voice*  of  the 
upper  air.  The  account  given  of  his  writings  would 
preclude  any  expectation  of  a  complete  or  detailed  body 
of  doctrine.  His  work  was  fragmentary  and  without 
order.  Death  seised  the  reaper  in  tbe  midst  of  hia 
barveM.  His  inetmcUon  mnst  at  all  tines  have  bsea 
broken  and  misyttematic,  because  it  was  aaeidy  the 
supplement  and  modiRcatton  of  optniora  already  car- 
rent.  He  deals  only  with  those  sublimities  of  epecvla- 
tion~apicts  cogitabUet — which  aid  him  in  harmonizing 
the  teachings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Parmenides,  and  Py- 
thagoraft,  in  developing  their  coiiduaions  into  a  etiD 
higher  range  of  thought,  and  in  applying  this  develop- 
ment to  the  purification  of  the  intellect  aitd  to  the  pur- 
gation of  the  heart.  It  is  extrentely  difficult  to  breathe 
in  this  rarefied  atmosphere.  The  pilgrim  of  the  AJphw 
Club  is  oppressed  and  dizzied  by  the  tenuity  <^  the  air 
on  the  heights  ofMont  Blanc  or  of  Ararat;  and  tbe  brain 
whirls  in  those  extreme  altitudes  of  specidation,  where 
words  become  too  bard  and  narrow  for  their  contents,  and 
language  is  only  the  symbolism  of  unuttmUe  thnagfata. 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  tbe  character  of  the  in- 
vestigations, the  form  in  which  tbey  appear,  tbdr  lim- 
itaiion  to  the  highest  and  most  insoluble  problems,  their 
incompleteness,  or  their  discontinuity,  it  is  a  task  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  present  a  clear,  onleriy,  and 
coherent  view  of  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus.  Within 
the  space  at  command,  all  that  can  be  attempted  will 
be  a  rapid  outline  of  hia  most  distinctive  p«>«itiffBs,  in 
what  appears  to  be  their  natural  dependence. 

Creuzer  condenses  his  summary  of  the  Plotinian  doe- 
trine  into  three  theses : 

"  1.  There  is  a  Supreme  One  whence  all  things  pro- 
ceed, which  cannot  be  fitly  declared  by  the  thought  or 
name  of  Essence  or  Being,  yet  is  the  fountain  and  orig- 
inal of  all  essences,  and  therefore  of  being  itselC 

**  %  What  is  One  in  the  ultimate  apprehension  becomes 
twofold  in  Mind  (No(>i-)  and  through  Mind.  For  Mind, 
turning  towards  that  Supreme  Ome  and  regarding  it, 
establishes  difference,  generates  ideas,  and  produoes  the 
commencements  of  definite  thought. 

*'  3.  The  Soul  (of  the  world)  being  turned  towards  the 
Mind  and  r^;arding  it,  develops  the  diversity  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  things  which  are  d^cQverable  ip  the  peiuible 
uui%-erse.   The  ud^^^^^i^^^^^  seosibla 
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annot,  bowcrcr^be  otmeetTcd  u  unity,  if  tbe  Sapwoe 
Mind  be  excluded,  nor  can  it  be  tbougbt  of  u  One; 
Hind  cannot  form  for  iUelf  Lbe  idea  of  tbe  absolute  Onr, 
witbout  tbe  original  0*e  and  tbe  Good ;  tbat  \%,  without 
tbe  autbor  and  GiUber  of  Miod  iteelf,  and  of  all  tbings; 
tbu  i^witbout  Um  SnpROM"  {Pntigom.  m  Platm.  f  9, 
p.  nir-zxr,  ed.  Paris). 

Tban  thrae  propoMtioM  cwreapond  in  a  loose  and 
iaiHitinn  w^r  with  lbs  tbree  principles  of  tbe  intelli- 
gible luuvene  assumed  by  Plotinus :  the  Absolute  Uood, 
ths  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  tbe  Soul  of  tbe  Univenc, 
From  these  three  all  other  intelligences  descend  by 
gradual  differentiaUooB,  and  all  sensible  things  by  dis- 
Dact  oeaiion.  Ittme  tbree  constitute  tbe  Neo-Flatooie 
uinitv:  ilie  Good,  which  is  tbe  bther  of  all,  tbe  Mind 
(Noic)  or  abaoluie  KcMon  (^joc),  and  tbe  animating 
Spirit, or  mnrcfaal  son)  {£aM.  ii,  ix,  1 ;  v,i,7;  nii, 
IS).  Tbe  seoood  and  third  of  these  prinriples,  and  all 
other  things  in  their  orderly  subordination,  which  pos- 
sess actire  potencies  in  tkieniselves^  derive  their  power 
of  acting  and  their  rule  of  action  from  tbe  contempla- 
tiM  and  imitation  of  tbe  superior  essences  In  which 
they  participate,  and  which  they  apprehend  by  intu- 
iUm  of  the  Divine,  erer  indweUing,  informing,  and  in- 
wotking  iomiiwa$ic  2i|  irav  roiiro  rw  Zv,  Knn.  iv,  ir, 
9S;  Mi(  emtfftfiivot  ry  avdvy  oitai^  vi,  iv,  14;  Ja- 
/uy Movroc KucrfioC  voifroc,iii,iT,8).  Highand chief 
over  all  intclligeoce^  intelligibles,  and  sensiblea  is  the 
sfcsoluK,  eternal,  unchanging,  self-auataining  Om  (£nii. 
Ti,  ix,  3).  This  is  tbe  Absolute  Good,  and  is  whoUy 
iaebUe,  being  dinly  apprehoisible  only  by  tbe  purest 
«d  h^lw*  cflbtta  of  tbe  most  depurated  iotuiikm 
(£nl  ii,  ix,  1;  vi,  viii,  8;  ix,  8,  4;  virip  ivtariffttiv 
iv  ipapoiv).  The  One  and  the  Good  (which  are  one) 
ii  belare  ami  above  being,  and  before  and  above  mind, 
Of  tbe  inielligence  (vB-e^^jc/Sqc^  r^v  roi'  vov  fvatv 
.  . .  ro  iwmiva  voS,  tat  iriKtwa  oimiof,  Sun,  v,  i, 
8).  That  the  One  ia  above  the  Hov^  is  a  fundamental 
doeiriDe  with  Plotinus,  which  be  professes  to  deduce 
-Cm  PUto.  Thb  One  and  Good  ia  the  Father  of 
all  Ihii^  tbe  universal  God,  existing  in  all.  moving 
tbcsugta  all,  and  embracing  all  (if  -Kavra  ra  uvra, 
£H.vi,T,  I;  V,  ii,!). 

This  doctrioe  um|uestionably  presents  tbe  appear- 
saee  of  Pantfaciam,  and  apprtatimatea  to  it,  especially 
whea  taken  in  connection  with  tbe  Scaia  Inl^iffibilu 
Ammui  ad  t'mmm,  or  progress  towards  the  incomnu- 
aiealle  niuoa  with  the  Universal  iiood.  In  Proclus  it 
caa  icatcdy  be  distinguished  from  Pantheism  (Iv  ivi 
rarra  tai  ifupii  ijvwrai  aXXtfXoic '  xai  ^ovra 
U  ravrwv,  /ml  Theolog.  §  clxxxvi).  In  Plotinus  it 
iidifletenl.  He  carefully  preserves  the  distinction  be- 
twtcn  the  Omt  and  tbe  Many,  between  the  Supreme 
tisod  and  all  ita  immediate  and  derivative  pnducUk 
He  does  nut  ascribe  persouality  to  the  Divine  Om  ex- 
cept by  metaphort  but  be  avmds  attributing  to  the 
Dirine  Bang  either  tbe  evolution  or  the  absorption  of 
the  unirefse,  and  be  accords  to  man  personality,  free- 
vill,  and  lesponsibiliiy  {Emi.  iii,  iv,  5-7).  He  distiu- 
guibes  between  tbe  agent  in  producing  all  things,  and 
tbe  aU  which  ia  produced  {Ewt.  iii,  viii,  8,  9).  But 
ihcrs  is  confusion  in  hio  utterances,  if  not  omitradictiott ; 
Utoufih  be  may  be  credited  with  a  more  earnest  aiixieiy 
hi  escape  paiitheifitic  extraviigances  than  can  be  ac- 
canled  to  his  Christian  admirer,  translator,  and  pani- 
pbtiM,  Harsilius  Fimus  (q.  v.).  According  to  Plato, 
cenuine  knowledge  is  intuitive;  according  to  Plotinus 
it  H  immedtate  —  the  union  of  the  knowing  and  the 
kaown ;  and  tbe  knowledge  of  the  Godbead  is  only  by 
dinet  commnuion  iwapovoia,  £mi.  vi,  ix,  47;  iii,  vi, 
l>;  V,  V,  1 ;  iii,  1-8;  vi,  S;  ix,  18).  It  is  no  wonder, 
Ibm,  that  the  meaning  of  Ph>tinus  should  be  often  ob- 
aan  and  ambiguous,  and  that  it  should  be  declared  by 
lUnslios  Ficinus  to  be  discoverable,  not  by  sense  or 
bntao  reason,  bnt  only  by  a  more  sublime  capacity  of 
BCdUgoica  (Plotni.  (^lerii.  Krkort.  ad  A  udkoret,  etc). 
lUs  nav  aflbrd  some  palliatbm  for  any  indistinctnens 
Vm._JO' 


of  tbe  present  exporition.  It  is  doe  to  a  logical  neces- 
sity rather  than  to  a  the<d(^cal  presumption  that  Plo- 
tinus asserts  being  to  be  posterior  to  tbe  One,  for  be 
attaches  being  inseparably  to  the  three  h3rpoetases  of 
divinity  which  constitutes  bis  tbree  principles.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  develop  with  entire  internal  consistency 
tbe  Pytbsgorean  doctrine  of  numbers,  and  the  Platonic 
thesis  of  the  f>iie  and  the  Many  (Eim.  vi,  ri,  9).  The 
UuuM  is  En$  and  Summum  £iw— essential  and  primor- 
dial Being.  There  is  no  separation  or  division  between 
them,  but  only  a  theoretical  and  shadowy  antecedence 
and  sequence — out  of  time,  irrespective  of  time,  and  be- 
yond time. 

Tbe  second  principle  of  Plotinus  is  Mind — tbe  iot«l- 
ligeooa  per  as— the  Universal  Reasmi  (Noiic).  The 
0»t,  or  ^e  Good,  projects  a  perpetual  effulgence  of  it- 
aelf,  without  loss  of  integrity  or  dimmution  of  totally 
(ircfitXa/t^ac  il  a^iroS)— tbe  image  of  iu  archetype  (<t- 
Kova  baivov  Xiyofuv  fJvai  ruv  vcvv).  This  yearns 
unceasingly  for  iu  original  (woUit  ii  way  to  ytwiioav 
Tt>  ytyyifiir,  mi  rovro  aytar^,  cot  /taXtvra  'irav  i^t 
ftovM  TO  yn>yi}vay  aoi  ro  ytyan^t"'"'*')-  The  deaira 
provokes  an  in^nation  or  conversioo  of  the  oflbpring 
to  its  parent,  of  the  similitude  to  its  exemplar;  and  thia 
reflection  or  bending  back  is  itself  the  Divine  Hind, 
Intelligence,  Universal  Reason,  whence  all  reason  and 
thought  are  engendered  (r^  imorpc^p  wpic  ai/ri 
ivpa '  q  it  opame  ovtt)  votff,  Emt,  v,  i,  6,  7).  Tbe 
Divine  Mind  embraces  tbe  eternal  ideas  which  consti- 
tute tbe  intelligible  universe,  and  which  it  contem- 
plates in  the  One.  These  arc  not  types  or  shadows  of 
things,  but  archetypes  and  perennial  tnitha,  wheocc  all 
things  sensible  derive  their  essential  constitution,  and 
the  broken  and  imperfect  truth  which  they  contain.  It 
is  a  second  cardinal  tenet  of  Plotinus,  in  which  he  di- 
verges from  Plato,  that  ideas  are  immanent  in  tbe  Di- 
vine Mind,  and  not  extrinsic  to  it  (£'im.  v,  i,  1,  2). 

From  Hind  issues  Soul — tbe  universsl  spirit  —  the 
soul  of  the  untveree  i^f^xi"  yc*^?  vovc).  It  dwdls 
in  the  universal  reason,  as  the  universal  reason  dwells 
in  the  One  (Etm,  v,  i,  7).  The  soul  turns  partly  to  the 
Divine  Mind  whence  it  proceeds,  and  contemplates  the 
ideas  presented  there.  It  turns  partly  towards  the  sen- 
sible universe,  which  it  fa^ions  after  the  ideasi  All 
souls  are  not  contained  in  the  universal  soul — a  doctrine 
espoused  by  Amelius,  which  amounts  to  I^tbeism. 
There  is  a  genuine  plurality  and  hierarchy  of  souls,  de- 
rived from  the  scid  of  the  universe,  not  by  separation 
or  division,  but  by  deliberate  and  intelligent  production 
(A'lm.  iv,  ii,2;  >x,l).  These  three — the  Onr,  the  Mind, 
tbe  Soul  —  constitute  the  trinity  of  Plotinus.  These 
tbree  are  one  in  essence,  though  distinct  in  function  and 
in  origin,  and  are  all  divine.  From  them,  by  tbe  in- 
augurating potency  of  tbe  Hrat,  by  the  prcsentaiionB 
and  concurrence  of  the  second,  and  by  the  permanent 
creative  energy  of  tbe  third,  all  the  order  and  beauty 
and  variety  and  harmony  of  the  universe  are  produced. 
But  the  universe  is  twofold :  the  intelligible,  arche- 
typal and  eternal  (aivvaoc  ovaa  ^vtn;  ov  fiiovaa); 
and  that  which  is  the  imsfte  and  adumbrsliun  of  the 
archetype,  the  Sensible,  factitious  and  transitory  (oil 
ydp  /iiftt,  aXXd  pti  ^  gaiftaroi  ^(jmv  waoa,  Enn.  iV, 
iv,  5 ;  vii,  b ;  corop.  v.  i,  6 ;  ii:,  9),  In  the  intelligible  uni- 
verse are  only  incorporeal  ideas.  It  is  the  ideal  world. 
In  tbe  sensible  universe  aonls  sre  incorporated  in  bodies, 
and  distributed  through  them  (Em,  iii,  iv,  1).  The 
,  term  touts  is  used  by  Plotinus  with  much  greater  lati- 
•  tude  than  would  now  be  sanctioned,  and  is  exietided  to 
!  irrational  animals  and  plants,  and  even  to  tbe  blind 
motionsv  chemical  or  physical,  of  o^nic  and  inorganic 
matter.  Tbe  souls  which  actuate  Uidies  descend  from 
the  realm  of  the  intelligible,  first  to  the  sensible  heavens, 
where  they  BMStime  corporeal  vesture,  and  thence  pro- 
ceed by  sufOessive  declenaiona  to  lower  and  lower  in- 
corporatiuiifl  (Eim,  iv,  iii,  15).  Vet  the  soul  in  iis  sepa- 
rable suu  retains  iu  immortal  essenw  ^1  divine  char- 
acter (iiiov  ro  xpq^  a^,^  i^^ffer^gfe^" 
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iwifi  ri  jffi^futTa  f  uotow,  ^mi.  iv,  ii,  1 ;  Hi,  32).  This 
demiMion  of  aouli  is  not  otcewtrity  a  penalty  or  a  nt- 
ribution — not  a  banisbmeut  from  Uod,  as  Empedodei 
•aid  was  his  case;  but  it  is  tbe  fulfilment  of  the  ottject 
«f  enaUon.  tbat  all  thing*  might  be  perfisct  accord- 
ing to  their  perfeAitMUtiH,  and  tbat  the  sensible  worM 
n^^t  he  the  complete  but  inadequate  lepiaduettoo  of 
all  thing!  in  the  intdligtUc  wotld  {Em,  iv,  viii,  1). 

Thna  an  the  leading  principles  of  the  philosophy 
of  Plotioiu,  Tbey  are  extensions  and  sublimations  of 
the  tenets  of  Tlato,  to  whom  there  is  continually  an  im- 
plicit, and  often  an  express  reference  ("  Platonem  ipaum 
sab  Flvtini  persona  loquentem,"  Hat*.  Ficin.  ad  A  udiL). 
In  aooordaoce  with  them,  and  with  the  eodearor  to  con- 
dilate  Flatooiam  with  AristoteHnn  and  the  rider  aebools, 
the  saveral  topic*  discnned  in  the  Enoeada  ate  devet- 
oped  with  sueb  modiftcationi  and  expansions  of  previous 
doctrim  as  were  deemed  requisite.  Continual  lacuna 
of  course  occur — both  from  the  inconpletenea*  of  the 
remains  and  the  absence  of  system  in  the  piooednre; 
but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  these  were  desiprned  to 
be  supplied  by  reference  to  the  body  of  the  Platonic 
teachings.  Tbey  may  be  certainly  supplied  in  this 
manner,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  eatabHih  a  general  co- 
berenoe  between  the  sevoal  poationB.  With  the  exe- 
fiation  of  such  a  task  we  have  no  concern  at  ptaeent,  our 
object  being  stricily  limited  to  the  exbiUtka  <it  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  Plotinns. 

The  sensible  world  is  occupied  with  body;  and  body 
is  produced  by  the  onion  of  ideas  with  matter.  The 
■hadowy  and  attenuated  nature  of  natter  in  the  coo- 
oeption  of  Plato  and  the  nalotUats  haa  already  been 
exhiUted.  See  Platoxic  Philosopht.  It  is  the 
ultimate  subject  or  tubttratum  from  which  all  bodies 
are  funned:  it  is  so  entirely  divested  of  all  properties 
and  accidents,  which  are  the  means  of  differentiation, 
it  is  such  a  pure  rtMbtttm,  or  caput  Morraun,  that  it  is 
designated  ^  Notinua  BatMet,  Ow  Depth— that  which 
lies  so  low  down  in  the  constitution  of  body,  so  lemote 
ftKmi  apiwehenston,  as  to  be  accepted  as  iu  ultimate 
foundation.  It  is  the  lowest  extreme,  as  the  Oite  ts  the 
highest.  It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Plotious  tbat 
he  recognises  matter  in  the  intelligible  universe  (ftM. 
ii,  iv,  1-7 ;  vi,  vit,  88),  probaUy  as  one  of  the  necessary 
primordia  Body,  which  is  the  flrat  and  sim- 

plest product  fimn  matter,  is  an  infinite,  indeterminate 
Rometbing,  having  three  dimensions,  unlimited,  not  tru- 
ly existent,  and  yet  more  than  nothing.  The  CW  is  of 
course  indiviubk :  body  b  essentially  divisible  and  mu- 
Uble,  b«ng  patient  of  endleaa  alteratioaa  and  alterna- 
tions. 

The  sensible  nnirerse  and  its  component  members 
in  all  their  multiplicity  and  variety  are  created  by  the 
8|Hrit,  by  the  infusion  of  appropriate  spiritB,  and  tbe 
union  of  appropriate  ideas  with  body,  or  a  determinate 
portion  of  matter.  The  idea  moulds  its  subject-matter, 
differentiates  it,  individualizea  (or  mdundatUet)  it,  ani- 
mates it;  dwelling  ant)  moving  in  it,  or  nther  itself 
inhaUted  by  its  material  partner.  It  is  here  tbat  tbe 
conciliation  of  Fhta  and  Aristotle  is  most  thoroughly 
attuned  by  Plotinus,  tbe  Platonic  ideas  being  identified 
in  their  plastic  fimcUon  with  the  Aristotelian  fbrnuL 
These  fonnsv  or  spedfie  natures,  descend  by  a  regular 
concatenated  series  from  tbe  Universal  Hind,  which  is 
the  fountain  of  forms  (fnn.  v,  ix,  8,  6, 8;  vi,  viii,  1). 
Everything,  then,  in  the  senuble  world  consists  of  the 
torporeal  and  the  ideal,  in  unutterable  commixture— tbe 
union  being  transitorv— the  corporeal  bong  subject  to 
endless  change,  the  ideal  being  immortal  mid  unalter- 
able in  its  essence.  Tbe  perfect  ot  everything  con- 
sists in  the  completeness  with  which  it  appropriates  and 
manifesu  the  idea  belnnfrin);  (o  it,  and  thereby  approx- 
imates in  its  own  particularorderof  being  to  the  (>M  and 
tbe  Ciood.  Every  thing  seeks  its  own  perfection,  every- 
thing tunis  to  its  own  idea ;  and  the  original  conversion 
of  the  Ant  divine  effluence,  Hind,  towards  its  fountain, 
the  Goodt  ii  imiuted  thrmighout  eveiy  gnde  in  the 


descending  scale  of  existenoe  to  tbe  last  and  moat  nM& 
mentary  exhibitions  of  funn.  There  is  a  dull,  iiMTt 
antagonism,  a  sullen  insubordinatum  in  matter,  whi^ 
reusts  the  process  of  this  perfection ;  not  a  decided  ma- 
lignancy, such  as  is  ascribed  to  it  by  Plaioy  bat  a  rc> 
siUeoce  which  gcneralei  physical  evil,  aa  nwral  aril  ia 
produced  by  d^ct  of  essential  goodness^  and  by  deflee- 
tion  and  aberrancy  from  the  good.  The  opemioa  of 
spirit  M  ifiind  upon  matter,  of  souls  in  tbeir  savetal  de- 
gree* upon  body,  has  been  tbe  stumbling-block  of  all 
pbilosnphies,  and  was  an  insoluble  enigma  to  Descartes 
and  tbe  Cartesiana.  Plotinas  imagines  a  kind  of  pce- 
established  harmony,  like  Leibnitz,  bat  admits  also,  a 
divine  and  cimcurrent  grace  (xpooiptOHC  ^vMfiyvic 
.  •  .  &  Saifimy  vvMpjic  it'c  wMifimmf  mtrmp  .  .  . 
avitvitAma  riSt  wavniQ  ivupuuw  rJ^v  'Arpvww 
ixaytty,  Eim.  ii,  ili,  16;  iv,  iii,  18;  iv,  8, 9>.  AU  this 
is  only  Platoniaoi  developed ;  but  tbe  development  is 
pressed  to  originality  when  Plotinus  retraces  tlM  process 
of  being,  and  ascends  from  the  lowest  tbnns  to  the  somca 
of  ail  form,  the  One,  Orealf  Good,  which  ia  all  in  aU. 

All  derivative  being  tnma  to  th*  superior  being 
whence  it  proceods,  and  to  the  inferior  being  whiA 
proceeds  from  it,  by  a  constant  and  loving  libcaiioa 
tbat  directs  its  attention  both  to  the  exemplar  above 
and  to  the  product  of  imitation  below.  Ueooe  reanhs 
the  beet  of  wortds  possible  {Kmi.  ii,  iii,  18 ;  ii,  ix,  8 ;  iii, 
ii,  1-8),  not  pure  from  Uemisbes  and  Uitis,  in  cooae- 
quenca  of  the  inevitable  oontaminatioa  aad  prjomiat 
tlinnigb  oof^nnction  with  natter,  and  tbe  Unit^oos 
occa^nedl^mateiial  restraint,  bat  aver  iavolTii^tba 
ideas  proceeding  from  tbe  dirioe  IntdUgeaec^  aari  enr 
seeking,  with  a  multittidinous  eotwmd  of  aspiratioaa, 
to  attain  the  primordial  perfection  of  the  appropriate 
ideas,  in  the  whole  and  in  tbe  parts;  and  thus  to  ratuin 
to  tbat  communion  and  union  with  tbe  OaSy  tbe  Good, 
and  the  tme  or  real,  from  whence  tbey  have  descended. 
Tbe  perfection  of  every  nature,  whiefa  areiy  nature  aa- 
depnred  dediea,  b  this  aidoiUatioa  to  tlw  divineL  la 
Mstbetic*  and  in  tbe  works  of  art,  thb  give*  us  tbe  in- 
terpretation of  beauty  and  of  the  beauUful ;  ia  life  aod 
conduct  it  explains  and  pracribes  virtue  and  *wlin<tw 
and  sanctification. 

The  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus  b  caotained 
and  charmingly  dtsplajred  iu  hb  tbeory  of  beauty  (An. 
i,  vi),  snd  might  be  reproduced  in  its  chief  line*  fken  iL 
A  sagacious  and  just  instinct  has  often  led  to  the  pub- 
lication of  tbw  treatiae  by  itsdf:  for  it  is  not  only  the 
most  satisfactory  and  complete  appreciation  of  the  bean- 
tiful,  it  u  also  a  miniature  of  the  philosophy  of  Ploti- 
nus; and  bis  theory  of  beau^  is  the  counterpart  and 
complement  of  bis  tbeory  of  righteoosness  (iusa.  iii,  v, 
1 ).  or  course,  only  tbe  briefest  ^Mtiact  ot  this  part  of 
his  speculationB  can  be  oflbred  here.  Tbe  dmpbat  and 
most  elementary  form  of  beauty  b  tbe  beauty  colors 
sounds,  forms;  bat  the  same  prioci|des  are  invidved  in 
every  species  of  beauty.  The  sense  of  beauty  arises 
from  the  joyous  recognition  in  objects  of  srase  of  the 
perfections  of  tbe  idea  embodied  in  them  (ri  ii  cdXXof 
tiftopfia  nc  iv  ri'woic,  Emt.  iv,  vii,  8;  i,  vi,  1).  It  b 
an  immediate  and  instinctive  perception,  whidi  disoeiu 
in  tbe  excellence  of  tbe  form  (the  Aristotdian  form  b 
neariy  equivalent  to  idea,  and  dgnifies  essential  diai^ 
aeter,  not  outward  shape),  the  presence,  the  perfection, 
and  tbe  participation  of  tbe  di\-ine  reason  and  parpose 
in  the  creation;  for  the  eternal  b  kindred  with  lbs 
beautiful  (ru  at^iov  m/yytvic  xaX^.  J'^fu,  v,  iii,  1). 
Th«  foftn,  the  idea,  the  design  of  liod,  revealed  to  the 
clear  intelligence  and  quickened  affection,  oonsritutca 
beauty,  both  as  producing  cans*  aad  as  pnidttoed  «flao> 
tion.  Corporeal  beauties,  or  things  beautiful  to  •ens^ 
are  only  veils,  shadows,  spectral  images  of  real  beauty, 
and  derive  their  power  of  communicating  delight  from 
the  intellectual  or  tnnsmundane  beanty  which  tbey  ob- 
scura  even  more  than  they  display  (Am.  i,  vi,S,6).  In- 
tellectual beauty,  or  beauty  in  ^e  intelluible  worid.  u 
the  pure  eflk)sneS[j^,^t^@,(¥jg^  v,  1);  the 
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pvfcet,  bcmieent  idn  of  Ilia  good,  aeeoidant  with  the 
abnhiM  cxodknm  of  the  DMm  Being  caXXov^ 
tat  t—irroi  aya^ov  fvmf,  Emt.  vi,  vii,  88).  Ai  the 
wbole  «nergia  of  the  aoul  are  directed  towards  tiie 
piod  which  it  was  coRStituted  (Etm.  i,  rii,  I ;  ProcL 
/ut  Tkfotoff.  §  ocix),  ita  eager  appetencies  are  ioBtinc- 
Irrelf  excited  by  everjrauuu/cMation  of  the  good.  The 
HOK  of  beauty  beeomca  both  pmiSed  and  intanaifled 
■I  the  intdfigent  and  aynapathetie  aoid  aaeends  nearer 
to  the  thought  of  the  divine  mind,  and  to  tbe  virion  of 
the  cxeeUeneca  and  gloriee  of  the  Divine  (£««.  i,  vi,  6). 
Thence  all  ideas  proceed:  thither  all  forms  aspire;  and 
"tbe  power  of  beauty  is  the  bloom  of  the  ^iniveraal 
beaoty,  which  createa  all  beauty,  generating  it,  and 
Baking  it  more  beaaliftii  from  the  redundance  erf  tbe 
bfuty  in  tbe  IKvine,  whidi  is  the  beginning  and  tbe 
end  of  all  beauty"  (fim.  vi,  rii,  82).  The  whole  nature 
of  bcaatVf  therefore,  oonsista  in  the  immediate  and  lov- 
ing apprehension  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  and  ex- 
cellence of  tbe  Creator,  as  imperfectly  shown  in  the  ia- 
oooplete  perfectiuus  v(  parts  of  the  creation.  Whence 
it  this  facuhy  of  reengnition  derived?  It  comes  from 
the  yearning  of  all  spirit  for  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
and  tbe  ifivine.  It  ia  saatained,  derated,  and  illumined 
by  tin  influx  of  tbe  beautirul— by  tbe  epiphany  in  the 
snd  of  the  splendors  and  lovelinea*  trf"  God.  As  the  eye 
atesthe  son  by  tbe  light  which  prMeeda  tnm  it,  so  the 
soul  ncognises  goodness  by  the  goodness  which  tiud 
gives,  and  beauty  by  the  apt  sense  and  sensibility  which 
are  eoonnnnicated  frun  the  source  of  all  beauQr_-the 
faaMiriil  ia  itaetf^t^  ipa  fit  6pa,  9h  it'  SKKw,  Xtm, 
V,  Si,  6,  at  Man.  Ffcin.  ad  loe.  v,  v,  7).  Thus  all  things 
are  SN^ieoded  from  tbe  Divine,  aiid  are  filled  with  di- 
vinity {wayra  miwrat  Tmv  ^Av.  HiffTa  9ivTa 
BtHw,  ProcL  /luf.  Tkeoiog.  g  exlv,  cxlvi). 

This  explanation  may  appear  vague  and  visionary ; 
but  the  philoaopby  of  notinus  can  find  no  other  mode 
of  expccssiou  for  ita  transcendental  reveries.  It  is,  how- 
ever, no  BOK  indistinot  than  the  lAnguage  of  more  pro- 
aaie  ite Beets  in  ngaid  to  the  like  aul^eota.  It  aoeoHa 
with  the  dedarattona  of  Arieenna  and  AverrolSt^  of 
Dora  Sontoa  and  &  Thomas  Aqninas,  of  Leibitita  and 
<<  Coleridge  (Scot.  In  SentaO,  ii,  xi,  i,  torn,  vi,  pa.  ii,  p. 
662-6;  S.  Thorn.  Aquin.  Summ.  Tkeohg.  i,  Ixxxix;  i, 
iii;  Uxix,  iv;  Ixxxiv,  v;  Leibn.  Princ  PkUot.  ad  Pr. 
fiyobf  42;  Coleridge,  j4 kC*  to  A->cAion,  p.  242, 264, 
noie> 

Beauty  tbns  eooneeta  HadT  immetUatdy  with  the 
March  after  the  firvt  or  supreme  Good  (£jm.  ii,  ix,  8) ; 
and  in  ita  grades  of  ascension  is  a  sure  progress  towards 
its  apprebenwin.  "Since  all  things  are  beautiful,  and 
in  some  sort  fall  of  delif;ht,  all  creatures  of  this  tenaible 
worid  lead  the  wise  and  contemplative  mind  tu  the 
Eternal  Goil :  they  are  the  shadows,  the  echoes,  and  the 
pienires:  the  traces,  the  images,  and  the  visions  of 
that  effectuating,  exemplifying,  and  ordaining  Anist" 
(Sh  Bonarentura,  /tin,  MaOit  ad  Veurn,  c.  vii ;  comp. 
Kog.  Bacon,  Opus  Tertiam,  c  Ixiv,  p.  266). 

"Ipae  vocat  noatroa  anlmos  nd  tldera  mundns" 

(ManlUI  Atlnmom.  iv,  «19>. 

Ugliness  is  defect  of  the  idea  and  its  inadequate  re- 
aliaatien.  It  corresponds  to  pbjnlcal  and  moral  evil, 
and  indicatea  a  Idling  away  {wrAua  rfc  iffux^r)  tnm 
the  gmdnaaa  which  was  deadened  in  tbe  creation  {Em. 
i.  ti,8, 9;  nil,  14>  The  pwlieotion  of  every  nature  is 
tbia  n  aarimiiattbn  to  the  divine.  In  tbe  expressions 
of  Plotinua  with  regard  to  human  souls  and  man's  du- 
ties there  are  frequent  echoes  of  the  contemporaneous 
Christianity  which  he  oppoaed — exquisite  utterances  of 
idgioaB  fbnror,  in  wMeh  Platonism  seems  to  lose  itself 
■  tbe  beantiea  of  the  new  idigion  (/iTrr.  vi,  ix ;  iii,  ii, 
3; 5:  iv,  6;  v,  I,  2;  iii,  6,  etc).  The  highest  aim  of 
ikt  spirit  is  access  or  reunion  to  God,  which  'can  be  ac- 
nm^isbed  only  through  the  constant  intervention  and 
(o-operation  of  tbe  Divinity  (inrovidiot  mvtfiyovyra 
inmf  Ti»  tal/tova  •xwv,  Emi.  iv,  Iv,  6 ;  comp.  1  Thcet. 
iU;  Eplkii,  18;  Boa.Tiii,  11,  16).  ForitifOod 


which  wmketh  in  yon  both  to  wiU  and  to  do  of  hia 
good  pleaaun"  (FliiL  ii,  18).  All  things  ftom  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  turn  by  native  constitution  to  the 
more  excellent  nature  whence  they  an  derived,  and 
the  love  within  their  soul  seeks  union  with  their  orig- 
ind  above.  This  universal  conversion,  permeating  all 
things,  IHnda  the  whole  univciBe  in  an  attitude  of  af- 
ftctionate  regard  to  tbe  One  and  the  Supreme  Good, 
which  is  the  Creator  and  the  desire  of  all  (Prod.  Jntf. 
Theoiog,  %  Ivii).  In  the  lover  of  all  righteousness,  in 
man  spiritMdized  and  filled  with  tbe  desire  of  holiness, 
it  becomes  ecsutic  elevation  and  intimate  ctHumunion 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine.  "  We  are  not  cut  off,  or 
separated  from  God.  We  breathe  the  Oim',  whose  breath 
is  our  life,  and  we  are  preserved.  This  support  is  not 
given  at  one  moment,  and  withdrawn  at  another,  but  is 
ever  preaent  for  onr  guidance.  Nay,  more,  we  incline 
to  the  Good,  and  to  the  hapi^ness  above.  There  the 
soul  is  at  rest  and  beyond  ill,  ascending  to  our  true 
country,  to  the  place  which  is  pure  of  all  evils.  For 
the  soul  Blled  with  God  produces  beauty  and  righteous- 
ness and  virtue.  God  is  its  beginning  and  its  end— its 
beginning,  because  it  descends  from  bim ;  its  end,  be- 
cause he  ia  the  Good  to  which  it  asplrea.  There  is  the 
heavenly  Love,  and  every  aoul  is  love.  The  aoul,  in  ita 
pore  nature,  is  possessed  with  the  love  of  Go<l,  and 
longs  for  union  with  him,  as  a  virgin  nurses  the  love 
'  of  the  beautiful  for  the  beautiful.  Thus  the  life  of 
good  and  godly  and  happy  men  is  a  transport  from 
the  things  of  earth — a  life  uncharmed  by  things  below 
— the  flight  of  the  dngle  and  solitary  soul  to  the  only 
OiK"(£fm.vi,  ix,9,ll). 

For  such  sublimities  of  entbnsiasm  no  language  will 
snAce  but  the  rapt  Greek  of  PloUnus  or  the  fervid 
latin  of  Haiulius  Ficinus,  and  even  these  faint  and  fail 
beneath  the  divine  burden  of  the  thought 

Ltfmifitre,— See  the  references  under  (he  art.  Nito- 
Pi^ATONiBH,  and  add :  I'lotini  Platoniconim  Corii-ph«i, 
Opera  qua  autant  ommu.  Per  eeitberrimtim  iUvm  Mar- 
tUbm  /VeAwai,  /Ybnnf.  ASr  antigiimimiM  Codktbvt 
Latrnt  trwulata  «t  fru^tU$imit  Commenttiriu  Sbatra- 
ta,  etc,  Barilea,  Impendis  Ludovid  Regis  (1616,  foL); 
Plotioi  Optra  Omnia  (eii  Kreuier,  Oxon,  ISSfi,  3  voU. 
8vo) ;  Plotini  Kwteadn  (ed.  Creuzer  and  Hoeer,  Par. 
1866,  1  vol.  8vo) ;  Porpbyrius,  PtoHtti  VUa ;  Taylor, 
atiomas,  "The  Platonist,"  Seteet  Workt  of  Ploiwv 
(LondM),  1817,  6vo);  Cousin,  (Euvrtt  de  Piolin  (Par.); 
Stnnbart,  apud  Psuly,  Peal'EtHyklop.  v,  ii;  Kirchner, 
Die  Pkilosophie  det  Plotmui  ( Halie,  1864) ;  Valentiner, 
Plotin  tiitd  teiim  Ennradnt  (1864);  Richter,  tieu-pl(ai>- 
nitcke  Studien  (Halle,  1864-7) ;  Neander,  ChnsHan  Dog- 
mat;  Baur,  Drnriniffixittlehre,  ii,  207  sq.;  Nourisson, 
Pmti^f  llumaiw,  p.  184  sq.;  Lecky,  Safiopalum,  i, 
240;  H'»fin«uterArr.l86B,Oct.p.246.  CG.F.H.) 

Ploncquat,  Gottfhibd,  a  German  philosopher, 
was  bom  Aug.  26, 1716,  at  Stuttgard.  He  came  from  a 
I'Tuteslant  family  of  French  orijpn;  his  ftther  was  an 
innkeeper.  While  he  was  studying  at  Tubingen,  he 
was  so  strongly  impressed  by  Wolf's  writings  that, 
without  giving  up  theologv-  altogether,  he  gave  specid 
attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
This  twofold  temlenc}'  strikingly  appears  in  tbe  theses 
which  be  defended  in  1740  {Ditt.  fua  CL  Varigmmii 
demotutratio  gtomttrica  pott^^atU  tranmiilantioKU 
enanatttr),  and  in  which  he  endeavored  to  reeontnle 
Woirs  doctrines  with  the  teachings  of  the  Chrisrian 
faith.  After  discharging  in  different  places  the  du- 
ties of  a  minister  and  tutor,  he  was  appointed  in  1746 
deacon  at  FreudenatadL  His  memoir  on  the  monads 
iPrimaria  MonaMoffia  eapita  [BerUn,  174^  4to]) 
opened  to  him  in  1749  the  Academy  of  Sdencea  of 
Ileriin,  and  directed  to  him  tbe  attention  of  the  duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  by  whose  protection  be  obtained,  in  1760, 
the  professorship  of  logic  and  metaphydcs  at  Tubingen. 
He  taught  politicd  economy  at  the  same  nnivereity,  and 
waa,  in  1778,  called  to  StuUgard  to. teach  this  ihranch 
attbemiUtaiyadiooL  ai|fKRlMM^@<iC)!gmww 
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in  consequence  of  m  ttroke  or  apoplexy,  in  1782  be 
wu  compelled  to  ab*ndoii  teachinf;,  I'loucquet  was  an 
honest  and  open  character,  and  he  wu  gifted  by  nature 
with  a  clear  and  methodical  mind.  '*  A  champion  of 
spiritualism,"  saya  Ur.  Haag,  "  he  combated,  with  a 
degree  uf  penetration  equalkd  only  by  his  erudition, 
the  materialistic  dnctrtues  prockined  by  the  philooo- 
phers  of  the  16th  century,  and  feared  not  even  to  enter 
into  contest  with  Kant.  Then,  ascending  the  stream 
of  the  centuries,  he  submitted  to  strict  analj-sis  the  srs- 
temsof  ancient  philosophy,  which  he  tried  to  build  anew 
in  historical  essays,  worthy  even  now  of  our  attention." 
Ploucqiiet  died  at  Suittgard  Sept.  13, 1790.  He  left  a 
number  of  works,  mostly  published  at  Tabingen,  and 
written  with  great  purity,  but  rather  exaggerated  coo- 
cinon.  The  fuUowing  are  tbe  most  imporunt :  Dt  tna- 
terialitmo  (1750,  4to) : — Priaapia  de  tubttaniiia  et  phe- 
Romemi  (Frankfort,  1758,  8vo) : — De  Pj/rrhtmia  tpocha 
(1768,  4to) : — FundamtMa  phUotopkia  tpeculaliva  (7th 
ed.  1769, 8vo);  it  is  an  exposition  of  Leibniu's  system: 
— De  dogmatibttB  ThaktU  et  Anaxagorw  (1768, 4to):— 
MtAoAu  eaktiUmdi  in  logiaa  (1763,  8ro).  In  this 
work  he  represents  the  syllagiams  by  geometrical  Sg- 
wes  and  mathenatical  formuUs;  these  methods,  huited 
at  by  Leibnitz,  engaged  him  in  discussiionB  with  Lam- 
bert and  others : — ProbUmata  dr.  aa/ui  u  Aomms  ante  e( 
po^  ntoitem  (1766, 4to) : — ItutUuiiamet  phtioaophia  tkeo- 
rUicafyjl'l,  1782, 8vo): — ElemaOa  philntophia  comlem- 
ptatua,  nee  de  tdeutia  ratvminatuH  (Stuttgard,  1773, 
4to) : — CommailtUiimf*  phUotopkia  tdxctiora  (Utrecht, 
1781, 4to) :—  Varia  fwssfsMiet  wHajAgtiea  (1782, 4to). 
—Hoefer,  Ifouv,  Biog.  GhiirnU,  xl,  494. 

Plough  {charaih',  O^n,  to  plough  ;  whence  mocha- 
Tt^tah',  m?^HD,  and  machariaheih,  prf^niS,  I  Sam. 
xiii,  80;  two  instruments  used  in  agriculture.  One 
of  these  ia  perhaps  iht  ptovgktkarfyth^  other  the  coul- 
ter. See  also  Ear).  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  time*, 
has  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  the  invention  of  this  im- 
portant implement,  and  as  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
liru  countries  brought  under  culture  by  the  hand  of  man 
after  the  flood,  the  claim  may  be  well  founded.  Agri- 
culture was  also  early  practiced  among  the  Hebrews, 
and,  from  their  agreement  in  so  many  other  matters,  it 
is  likely  that  the  im|demenu  of  the  two  nations  were 
very  neariy  the  same.  Tbe  ancient  Eg3^tian  idoiigh 
was  entirely  of  wood,  and  of  very  simple  form,  like  that 


point  was  shod  with  a  metal  sock  citlwr  braoM  « 
iron.  It  waa  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  the  plonghOMn 
guided  and  drove  them  with  a  long  goad,  without  the 
assistance  of  reins,  which  are  used  by  the  modern  Egyp- 
tians. He  was  sometimes  accompanied  by  another 
man,  who  drove  the  animals^  while  be  managed  tbe  two 
handles  of  tbe  plough ;  and  sumetimea  the  whip  wm 
substituted  for  the  more  usual  goad.  The  mode  of 
yoking  the  beasts  was  exceedingly  simple.  Across  the 
extreaity  of  the  pole  a  wooden  yoke  or  cross-bar,  about 
Uity-flve  inches  or  Ave  feet  in  length,  was  fastened  by 
a  strap,  lashed  backwards  and  forwards  over  a  promi- 
nence projecting  fVom  the  centre  of  the  yoke,  which 
coneqwnded  to  «  rimibu'  peg  or  knob  at  tbe  end  of  tbe 
polej  and  occasionally, in  addition  to  these,  was  a  ring 
paariog  over  them,  an  in  aome  Greek  ehtriot^  At  ei* 
ther  end  of  the  yoke  was  a  flat  or  slightly  concave  pr»- 
jection,  of  semicircular  tom,  which  rested  on  a  pod 
placed  upon  the  withers  of  the  animal;  and  through 
a  hole  on  either  aide  uf  it  passed  a  thong  for  suspend- 
ing tbe  shoulder-pieces,  which  formed  the  collar.  These 
were  two  wooden  bai^  forked  at  about  half  thdr  In^th, 
padded  so  as  to  protect  the  sbooMer  fhxn  ftiction,  and 
connected  at  tbe  lower  end  by  a  strong  broad  banl 
passing  under  the  thrnsL  See  Yokk.  ^oroetimes  the 
draught,  instead  of  being  from  the  shoulder,  was  from 
the  bead,  the  yoke  being  tied  to  tbe  base  of  the  hums; 
and  in  religious  ceremonies  oxen  frequently  drew  the 
bier,  or  tbe  sacred  shrine,  by  «  rope  fastened  to  tbe  up- 
per part  of  tbe  horns,  without  either  yoke  or  pole  (  VTil- 
ktiiaDO,  Am.  Egj^.  ii,  14  aq,).  Accordhig  to  OMdmi 
travellen  tbe  plough  now  used  in  Palestine  diflcse  in 
some  respects  from  the  ancient  implement  above  de- 
scribeti  It  u  lightly  built,  with  the  least  pussiUe  skiO 
or  expense,  cwisisting  two  pides,  which  cross  e*cb 
other  near  tbe  ground.  That  itearest  tbe  oxen  is  fiu- 
tenetl  to  the  yoke,  while  the  other  servce,  the  sue  end 
as  the  handle,  the  other  as  the  pkMighshare.  It  is 
drawn  by  oxen,  camels,  cowa,or  heifiets  (Hackett,  SenpU 
lUtttt,  p.  1 53  sq. ;  Thomson,  t^and  md  Book,  \,  207  st).). 
In  Asia  Hinor  subslantiaUy  the  same  costtra  and  >n>- 
plementa  prevail  (Van  l^eimep)  BMe  Liatdt,  p.  7&  aq.). 
See  AoBicuLTtiRa. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Plongh. 

still  nsed  in  Egypt.  It  consisted  of  a  share,  two  han- 
dles, Mid  the  pole  or  beam,  which  last  was  inserted  into 
the  lower  end  of  the  stilt,  or  the  base  of  the  handles, 

and  was  strengthened  by  a  rope  CDnnecting  it  with 
the  heel.    It  had  no  coulter,  nor  were  wheels  applied 
■to  any  Egx'ptian  plough;  but  it  ia  probable  that  the 


Plongh  ofAsIn  Minor. 

■  b  tba  pnl*  (a  whlcb  lb*  (toh-Ihib  wllk  H»*' *>  >•  ■'*»'>H>I :  (.(te 
•ham  tf.ilwbHdUi  tnpnttam  Uim  bwIm  sf  annlMihaahMt 
ud/  !■  M  (Md  with  •  Nnpft  H  Ibi  site  and,  Mbabli  tur  '  m 
tiCthaOH. 

Ploughman  C^SK,  ikidr,  Isa.  Ixi.  5,  which  signifies 
not  only  a  ploughman,  but  a  kwittndman  in  general). 
Among  the  Hebrew^  the  rich  and  the  iwble,  it  u  true,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  did  not  always  put  thenwrivca 
on  a  level  with  their  ser\'ants;  but  none,howeT«  rich 
or  noble  or  prophetically  favored,  disdained  to  put  their 
hand  to  the  plough,  or  otherwise  to  Join  oocasionally 
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btlMlabmoragrienknmO  Sini.xi,7;  1  Kii^xix, 
19;  wmp.  i  Chron.  xxvi,  10).    See  AoRtCDLTURK. 

Plonghman'a  Complaint,  The.  «  remarkable 
■noifTmoua  work,  pnUiahed  in  England  in  the  year 
I9a2,  which  sererelv  condemned  the  practiceit  or  po- 
pery, eapecially  auricular  conresaion,  the  celibacy  and 
■elfabnew  of  the  priata,  the  rapacity  of  the  friars,  the 
euniauraess  and  negligence  of  the  popes,  eta  It  was 
OM  iDiong  many  means  which  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  pm{de  to  the' iniquity  of  the  aystem,  and  prepared 
the  vay  fur  the  glorioui  Reformation. 

Plovgb-Monday,  the  first  Monday  after  twelfth- 
day;  «>  called  from  a  diversiuii  called  yuo/-j>&>it^  which 
was  formerly  in  use  on  Ash-WedneKlay,  but  afterwards 
rransferred  to  this  day.  Old  ploughs  are  preserved  in 
tbe  belTriea  of  Bassingboume  utd  Barrington.  Plough 
ahit  were  one  penny  paid  tut  every  plough  bameaaed 
bttwccn  Easter  and  Pentecoat  in  878,  and  in  960  paya- 
ole  on  [be  fifteenth  night  af^er  Easter, 

FlonelubaTe  (nx,  HM,  Ua.  ii,  4).  The  phHigh- 
ihania  a  piece  of  iron,  brad  but  nut  which  tipe 
the  end  of  die  abaft.  So  much  does  it  resemUe  tbe 
short  mrord  used  by  the  ancient  warriors  that  it  may 
with  rety  little  trouble  be  converted  into  that  deadly 
weapon,  and  when  the  work  of  deetruction  is  over,  re- 
duced again  into  its  former  shape,  and  applied  to  the 
fnrpows  of  agriculture.  In  allusion  to  the  Mnt  opera- 
tfam,  the  prophet  Jod  summons  the  nttiona  to  leave 
tiwir  pceoefal  employmenta  in  the  cultivated  field,  and 
boehte  on  thetr  armor:  "Beat  your  ploughshares  into 
flvords,  and  ynur  pnming-hooks  into  spears"  (Joel  iii, 
10).  This  image  the  prophet  Isaiah  has  reversed,  and 
thea  applied  to  the  establishment  of  that  profound  and 
UMing  peace  which  is  to  bless  the  Church  itf  Christ  in 
the  Uuer  days :  **  And  they  shall  beat  their  swords 
iiil«  plonghsharea,  and  their  spears  into  pnuiinif-hooka; 
■BtiMi  shall  not  lift  up  swonl  agwnat  nation,  ndthcr 
■ball  tber  learn  war  any  more."   See  PLOtroH. 

Plowden,  Crarlks,  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
divine  who  belonged  to  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  was  bom  in 
I74S,  and  e<1ucat«i  at  Rome,  where  he  entered  into  the 
Mcifty  in  1759.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  af- 
ter the  suppression  of  his  order  in  1773,  he  was  one  of 
the  moat  zealous  advocates  for  the  proposed  reorganisa- 
lion  of  the  J^ita  in  England.  He  afterwards  became 
praideBt  of  the  Catholic  college  of  Stonyhurat,  in  Lau- 
cadiire,  and  died  in  1821.  His  publications  are  againat 
Batler  and  Berington.  and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewits  (1792,  (fvo;  1796,  8vo).  Also,  RanarkM  m  tht 
Mamir*  of  0.  Pataiuti  (Ufege,  1794, 8vo) :  —  Consulrr- 
ntuM  of  tie  Modem  Opimmi  of  Ike  FallAUitg  of  the 
Pope  (l'77fi,  8vn). 

An  older  brother  of  his,  Dr.  Framcis  Pu>wdb»,  a 
Baud  member  of  tbe  English  Chancery  Bar,  is  tbe  au- 
thor of  Jam  Ai^mitm,  tke  Rights  nf  Kngluknun  (1792, 
fvo),  and  Church  and  State  (1795,  itn),  which  both 
rlead  fiff  Ronun  Catholic  recognition  by  the  English 
pnremraent,  and  became  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
vem'.  See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  tuid  A  mer,  A  vthort, 
ii,  1609, 1610.  (J.H.W,) 

PlQclie.  KoBl-Amtoikk,  a  French  scientist  of 
■Mtc,  was  born  in  1688.  He  fiouriahed  at  one  time  aa 
■Um  of  Valence  de  St.  Maur.  He  was  also  a  profeeaor 
of  rbrtorie  at  Kheim^  and  ts  distinguished  as  a  natural- 
is  ind  man  of  letten>,  and  also  for  his  opposition  to  the 
baQ  "  I'nifreniluft."  lie  is  the  author  uf  Spectacle  de  la 
Xaurt  (9  void.)  .—llitt.  du  Ctrl  (2  vols.)  -.—/m  Mica- 
da  Lmtgne* :  and  some  lesser  works,  among  which 
■  a  ttarmoK^  the  Ptalmt  ami  the  Go^eU  (12mo). 
RcdIHin  1761. 

Plumb-Uae  (T^Jit,  anak,  a  ptummel)  or  Flum- 
aat  (r^^S?9,  mitkkelelh,  Isa.  xxviii,  17,  or  P^pO«, 
■Mtofcrt,  ti'ieyib).  Amos  aays  (vii,  7),  <•  Behold,  the 
iMri  stood  upna  ■  wall,  made  by  a  plumb-line,  with  a 
fciliMiH]  {u  bii  bnidt"  aod  in  the  tbreatenings  d»- 


nmmeed  against  Jerusalem  for  the  idolatries  of  H anav 
■eh,  we  read,  "  I  will  atretdi  over  Jerusalem  the  lin« 
of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab* 
(2  Kings  xxi,  13).  In  Zech.  iv,  10,  the  original  term 
for  the  plumb-bob  is  ',aK,  eben  bedil,  rtone  of  tiit. 

The  use  of  the  plumb-line  in  the  measurement  of  su- 
perficial areas  was  early  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
is  ascribed  to  their  king  Henes.    Sec  Handichakt, 

Flumptre,  Jamks,  an  Anglican  divine  of  note,  was 
bom  in  1770,  and  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  fellow.  After 
taking  boly  orders,  he  became  in  1798  vicar  of  Great 
Gransilon,  Huntingdonshire.  He  died  in  1832.  He  is 
best  known  aa  a  miscellaneons  writer.  Among  hix  pub- 
lications (of  which  there  is  a  Itat  in  Allibone)  we  notice, 
7'Aree  DUcouraee  on  the  Animal  Creation  (1816, 8vo) : — 
Popular  Comnimian/  on  the  Bible! — Sermoat,  voL  i  and 
ii  (1821, 1827, 8vo),  which  are  [Honounced  practical  and 
useful  by  Bickereteth  (in  his  Chrittifm  StudeiU). 

Plunket,  Oliwer,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prel- 
ate, waa  bom  in  1629  at  the  castle  of  Rathmore,  county  of 
Heath,  of  a  good  Irish  fkmily.  He  completed  his  stud- 
ies at  Rome,  was  a  professor  of  theology  in  that  city, 
and  finally  elevated  to  the  twofold  dignity  of  archbishop 
of  Armagh  and  primate  of  Ireland  (1^9).  His  zeal 
having  aroused  against  him  the  suspicions  of  the  Prot- 
estants, he  fell  a  victim  to  tbe  violent  reaction  of  Tory- 
ism which  took  place  in  1681.  Accused  of  conspiracy 
againat  the  court,  be  waa  arrested,  carried  to  London, 
and  sentenced  to  death  by  a  fanatical  Jury.  In  vain 
four  succeenve  governors  of  Ireland  testified  to  bis  loy- 
alty ;  the  court  did  not  even  await  the  arrival  of  hie 
witnesses,  and  his  means  of  defence  could  be  produced 
in  London  only  three  days  after  his  execution,  which 
took  place  July  1, 1681/at  lybum.  He  left  a  CoUeelbm 
of  Epitcapal  Ciiwtart  and  Patloral  LetlevM  (Lond. 
1686,  2  vola.  4to).  See  Bp.  Burnet,  Uitt.  of  hie  Own 
7%MM,ii,279.  (J.H.W.) 

Plnnket,  Thomas,  D.T>.,  a  noted  Presbyteriui 
Irittb  divine,  flourished  at  Ennisktllen  in  the  second 
half  of  the*  18th  centiir}'.  Having  some  scruples  as  to 
the  received  d(ictriiie  of  the  Trinity,  he  removed  to 
Dublin,  where  he  became  minister  of  the  Strand  Street 
chapd.  He  died  alwut  1780.  His  son  was  the  noted 
Irish  lord  William  Conyngham  Plunket,  and  hia  grand- 
son bishop  Tfaoims  Span  Plunket. 

FluDkat.  Thomas  Span,  an  Iiish  bird  and 
prelate,  wai>  a  son  of  William  Conyngham.  Plunket, 
the  great  Irish  chancellor,  and  was  bom  in  1792.  He 
'  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and,  alter  hav- 
ing held  various  preferments,  was  appoinletl  dean  of 
Down  in  1831,  and  eight  years  later  was  raised  to  the 
bixbopric  of  Tuam.  He  was  consecrated  at  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  assiated 
by  the  bishops  of  Derry  and  Cashel ;  was  appcnnted  eo- 
clesiaslical  commissioner  in  1851,  succeeded  his  father 
as  second  baron  Plunket  in  1853,  and  was  patron  of 
ninety-five  livings  in  his  united  dioceses  of  Tuam,  Kil- 
lala,  and  Achonry.  According  to  Charln's  Church  Di- 
rertory,  the  gross  value  of  the  see  is  i;5265,  and  the  net 
value  .£4039.  He  did  not  conline  his  attention  and  care 
to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  his  dio> 
ccse,  but  he  threw  himself  into  the  missionary  work 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  with  remarkable  zeal  and 
energy.  No  opposition  (and  he  bad  much  to  encounter) 
coulil  daunt  or  obstBcles  deter  him,  and  to  his  exertion^ 
are  due,  in  no  small  degree,  those  tangible  and  indispu- 
table results,  in  tbe  shape  of  new  churches,  scliools,  antf 
cnngregattons  of  converts,  which  remain  a  memorial  of 
his  pieiy  and  zeaL  He  died  at  Tourenakeady,  Galway, 
Oct.  19,  1866.  See  Appletim's  Ammal  Qfclop.yi,  WO, 
Ch.  JoumalfVol  Mi;  Mm  of  the  Timei,h,v*  (;.H.W.) 

Pluralism.  See  PLUBAunES, 

Pluralist  b  one  that  holds  more  than  one  eodeti- 
attieal  beneflce  with  cure  Bfg!f^,,^50gi^ 
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PlaraUtIm  ii  a  Umi  nMd  in  cuhki  1«w  for  tbe 
poaseasioD  one  penon  of  two  or  more  ecclenastical 
offlcea,  whether  of  dignity  or  emolumenL  This  practice, 
it  is  held  br  Non-Episcopalians,  was  generally  foittidden 
in  tbe  early  Church,  anii  they  quote  for  their  aulbority 
tbe  iiuauGtioiuofthaapoatle  Paul  (Titiiai,&).  Otbm 
contend  even  that,  imtoad  of  a  pluimlity  of  cbutches  to 
one  pastor,  we  oogbt  to  have  a  plurality  of  pastors  to 
one  churcb  (Acta  xiv,  28).  Episcopalians  contend  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  a  preebyter  holding  more  than  one 
ecclesiastical  beiieflce.  A  bishop  coold  not  hold  two 
dioceses;  a  presbyter,  however,  might  <^ci«te  in  more 
than  MM  parochial  church,  but  not  in  two  dioceses.  In 
tbe  Church  of  England  phmliUea  originated  in  the 
poorness  of  many  of  the  livings.  Originally  a  clergy- 
man might  hold  two  or  more  Uvings  if  under  the  noni- 
inal  value  of  jCS.  The  distance  between  them  was  fixed 
by  the  canon  law  as  not  to  be  greater  than  thirty  miles, 
but  custom  now  tolerates  forty-flve.  Two  thousand  par- 
ishes, ills  said, want  in  this  way  a  resident  pastor.  By 
tboae  who  thus  evade  the  Canon,  it  is  h^  that  the 
fVolubitioD  ia  iwt  abscriute,  and  admits  of  possttde  as- 
oeption,  the  natural  groond  of  tbe  ptohibition  being  tbe 
impoanbility,  in  ordinaiy  cases,  of  the  same  individual 
adequately  discharging  the  duties  of  more  than  one  of- 
fice, and  that  therefore,  in  cases  in  which  this  imposri- 
bility  does  not  exist,  the  onion  of  two  or  mm  office* 
In  the  bands  of  one  person  might,  spealdng  abstdutely, 
be  permitted  witboat  infringing  the  ^vine  law.  Heaee 
eanonista  distinguish  between  "compatible"  and  "in- 
oompatible"  bene6ccs  or  dignities^  Two  beneftoes  may 
l>e  incompatible  in  three  ways :  I,  If  each  requires  res- 
idence (ratione  rtridmtia) ;  2,  if  the  duties  of  both  fall 
to  be  discharged  at  one  and  the  same  time  (ra/toM  arr- 
rMi) ;  S,  if  the  revenue  of  either  fhlly  suffices  for  the 
beooming  nwintenanee  of  tbe  inoumbent  (ntf foae  tu^ 
tmtaliemi).  In  other  ease*,  benefices  or  dignitiee  are 
Gonridered  compatible,  and  with  the  doe  dispensation 
may  be  held  by  the  same  person.  Tbe  rules  by  which 
dispensations  frnm  tbe  law  of  residence  are  to  be  re- 
lated, as  well  as  the  penalties  fur  its  violaliun,  whether 
on  the  part  of  the  patron  or  on  that  of  the  recipient, 
have  funned  the  subject  of  frequent  legisUtion,  as  in 
tbe  third  and  the  fourth  councils  of  the  lateran,  in  the 
deontab  of  Innocent  III  and  many  other  popea^  and  es- 
pecially in  those  of  tbe  Council  of  TrenL  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  canon  law  regards  as  incompaUI/le, 
1,  two  benefices,  each  having  tbe  cure  of  souia;  2,  two 
"dignities;"  8,  a  "dignity"  and  «  cure  of  souls;  4,  a 
cure  of  soub  and  a  simple  benefice  requiring  residence. 
In  other  cases  than  these,  the  pope  is  held  to  have  the 
power  of  diqtensing.  Then  is  no  department  of  disci- 
pline, however,  in  Which  the  tendency  to  relaxation  has 
been  greater  or  more  perustent;  and  one  of  the  gravest 
of  the  abuses  of  the  Church  was  the  prevalence  of  plu- 
ralism of  incompatible  benefices,  even  of  bishoprics;  and 
although  a  constant  effort  was  made  to  prevent  this 
abuse,  the  evasions  of  tbe  law  were  not  only  frequent, 
but  even  screened  from  punbbment.  By  IS  and  14  Vic- 
toria, c.  98,  it  is  provided  that  no  incumbent  of  a  bene- 
fice shall  lake  and  hold  together  with  it  another  bene- 
fice, unless  the  churches  are  within  three  milea  of  one 
another  by  the  nearest  road,  and  the  annual  value  of 
one  of  them  does  not  exceed  XIOO.  Nor  can  two  bene- 
fices be  held  together  if  the  popubtion  of  one  exceeds 
8000,  and  that  of  the  other  exceeds  600.  The  won) 
benefice,  in  thu  sense,  includes  any  perpetual  curacy, 
endowed  public  chapel,  parochial  chapelrj',  or  district 
chapelry.  But  a  dupensatinn  or  license  can  be  obtained 
from  the  archbbbop.  mi  as  to  allow  two  benefices  to  be 
held  together;  and  if  the  archbishop  refuse  his  license, 
the  party  msy  appeal  to  thf.  Privy  CouiiciL  A  special 
provision  b  alsu  cuutained  in  (he  statute  whereby  the 
head  ruler  of  any  college  or  hall  in  the  universities  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  warden  of  Durham  Univer- 
aily,  u  prohibited  fiom  taking  any  cathedral  prefer- 
iBMit,  or  any  other  iKucdce.   If  any  spiritual  penoo 


holding  a  benefice  shall  accept  another  benefice  eeotmy 
to  the  statute,  the  first  ben^ce  shall  y>to/aet»  bsesmi 
void.  At  the  same  time  provision  b  maib  by  statates 
for  uniting  beiieflcee  where  the  aggr^alc  poftybtiai 
does  not  exceed  1500,  and  tbe  aggregate  ynily  valos 
doea  not  exceed  £600.  In  Irdand,  no  faculty  ar  Apea- 
satioo  can  be  granted  to  any  sf^itnal  penoo  la  btU 
two  or  mon  bniefices.  In  ScotlaoGt  before  the  Befa^ 
matinn,  plumlitie*  were  also  commoa.  Abbadea  lod 
priories  were  likewise  otleo  bestowed  m  pummfmiim, 
See  COMMEXDAH.  Of  the  twenty  abbots  that  sat  in 
the  Parliament  which  decreed  tbe  Refonnatiofi,  founcea 
were  cooamendators.  Thns  speaks  tbe  Awand  itos*  ^ 
/>uc^we:  "Meikle  lesa  b  it  lawftdl  that  ony  pmm 
amang  these  men-  sould  have  fyve,  sax,  ten,  or  twenty 
kirks,  or  mae,  all  having  tbe  cha^  of  aatdes :  and  tanik 
tbe  patrimonie  thairof,  either  be  admtaaion  of  tbe  prince 
or  of  the  kirk,  in  thu  licht  <^  tbe  evangel! ;  for  b  b  bet 
mockage  to  crave  reformadon  where  nc  lykc  beaplaee.' 
The  question  of  pluralities  in  the  Church  of  SeotlnDd  was 
raised  in  1779,  renewed  in  1818,  and  tbe  Geaery  Assam- 
biy  decided  i««iMt  then  ia  1814  Iqr  ao  act  wtaieh,  hMv- 
ever,wBBTepMkdiii  18I&  InlSlTitwascaaeiedtbat 
DO  professor  coold  ludd  a  pariah  unless  U  waa  aenr  the 
seat  of  the  university.  The  question  was  agam  rabcd 
and  keenly  debated  in  1824— to  wit,  the  holding  ofa  chaw 
in  a  college  and  of  a  parochial  charge  at  the  aame  luse- 
Tbe  university  conmissioa  soon  after  dieapprarad  of 
tbe  practiee^  but  not  tbe  Oeaual  AssenUy  of  that  pe- 
riod. Tbetanunormanybaaeaeea^eMpcfaesiwaa 
finally  abolubed  in  the  Charcfa  of  England  by  1  a^  2 
Victoria,  c  106.  In  tbe  Roman  Cath<^  Chnrck  tins 
practice  has  been  forbidden  from  a  very  cariy  poiod  in 
its  historv,  as  bv  the  conncib  of  Chakedea  (Ai>.  4fil) 
and  that  of  Nice  <A.D.  787),  and  b  still  pfofaUiited  bath 
by  tbe  Bonan  CatboUe  canon  bw  anil  by  sutoie  law 
in  tbe  EaUUiehed  Church  of  England.  But  the  pw-  I 
bibition  b  evaded  in  various  ways:  and  in  aU  ertab-  I 
liAed  churches  pluralism,  in  one  form  or  another,  b  not 
iineommuu.  See  Hammond,  Cuaoas  of  (As  CbuvK  f. 
lOosq. 

PlUaobko.  JoHANK  6.,  an  emiarat  Genmn  Ori- 
ental achobr,  waa  bom  Aug.  20,  1780,  at  Kohnaiock, 
near  Schweidnits,  in  Silesia.  He  studied  theology  tmA 
philolog}-,  and  for  a  number  of  years  held  the  pmfesavr- 
ship  of  philology  at  Leipaic.  In  1818  he  was  cmtted  as 
doctor  and  pi^iuor  or^marbu  of  tbeelogT  to  Am- 
sterdam, to  take  tbe  pre^ency  of  the  Lutbenw  aeai* 
nary  at  Anuterdam,  and  died  between  1887  and  1840i 
Plttsebke  wrote,  De  radietttn  liitgva  Htbraitm  matwni, 
comm.  gramnatica  (Leips.  1817) : — De  PttUttrii  Sfrioa 
Mtdit^anentit  a  Cajetano  Bupaio  tJiti  prtmKari  iiMe 
tjuademqut  usu  critico  m  ememltmdo  Uxtu  PaaHirw 
Graci  trpt.  inUrprrtnm  (Bonn,  1835): — fjftHomet  Akx- 
trndTVia  tt  ff^mea,  rive  de  tmendaitdo  textm  Veltrii 
TeMoMtemti  Graci  LXX  artwjweftwi  et  mIb  Htbnin 
(ibid.  1887)  i—De  emmdamh  Pmlatfmdto  Grme9  LXX 
vUerpretum  a  Me  fTehweo  addito  eodd.  Hobmeaiomnm 
recenrioM  et  textut  Graci  demto  eattigatt  epenmime  ^bid. 
1887).  See  FUrst,  BOI,  Jud.  iii,  107;  Stetnachneider, 
Bibliogr.  Htmdb:  p.  1 1 1 ;  Winer,  Hmdb.  der  Ikealeg.  Lit. 
p.  57, 121, 711 ;  Thiersch,  Df  PeiOattudn  verwiom  Ata- 
andriiia,  p.  28;  Zuchold,  BUL  Thtologieat  ti,  1001 
(B.P.) 

Plntaroh,  an  eminent  Oreek  philoanpher,  noted  abo 
as  a  biographical  and  miscelbneous  writer,  deaervea  a 
place  here  for  the  moral  tendency  of  all  bu  writiagB, 
and  the  vast  influence  be  has  exerted  in  roodon  aa  wdl 
as  ancient  times.  Indeed,  all  that  we  know  of  hia, 
which  is  principally  gleaned  from  hb  own  and  otheia' 
writings,  places  him  in  a  high  rank  as  measured  by  the 
ethics  of  society  in  his  time,  and  seta  forth  the  moral- 
ity of  certain  pwtions  of  that  society  itself  during  the 
first  century  at  out  iBra,  and  among  so-called  heathens^ 
in  a  light  of  no  doubtful  brilliancy.  Hany  thii^  be 
wrote  might  Uv«^^^^^g|gf<^  a»l«  die- 
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dple  tit  U»  new  creed,  and  mach  of  his  beUef  was  tuore  ' 
nrictlT'ia  accordance  with  the  teachinga  of  the  «po»- 
tlM  than  are  the  dogmas  of  other  writers  of  than  days 
«ba  on  tbemaelres  ChristiaiiiL  Yet«  in  taking  bb 
woria  as  oar  guide,  we  find  that  Plutareb  bad  no 
knowledge  of  tbe  gfeal  innoration  amid  which  he 
Und,  and  which  was  disturUng  the  West  and  the  East 
alike ;  or  if  he  bad  a  knowledge  of  it,  be  regarded  it 
merely  as  a  pawing  [Hflce  of  Judaio  BeetariaDism  un- 
worthy of  bia  notice. 

Plutaicb,  who  lived  frDnt  the  reign  of  Gtandiits 
Id  that  of  Hadrian,  was  bom  at  CluNDnea,  ■  amall  dty 
«t  Bootia  ia  Greece,  whicfa  had  also  been  tbe  Irirtb- 
place  of  nndar.  Flutarch's  hmily  was  andent  in 
Charonea:  bis  grandfather,  Lamprias,  was  a  man  em- 
inent fur  bis  learning  and  as  a  phUoaopber,  and  ia  often 
mentiooed  by  Plutarch  in  his  writings,  as  is  also  bis  own 
tuber.  The  time  a(  Pluurcb's  birth  is  not  known. 
Ue  was  eariy  initiated  in  aUidy,  to  which  be  was  natu- 
rally inclined,  and  was  placed  under  Ammonins,  an 
Egyptian,  who,  having  taught  pbilnsi^hy  with  repota- 
tion  at  Alexandria,  thence  travelled  into  Greece,  and 
settled  at  AthensL  Under  tbia  master  be  made  great 
advances  in  knowledge;  and  like  a  thontogb  philoso- 
pher, more  apt  to  regard  things  than  words,  be  pursued 
this  knowledge  to  the  neglect  of  languagn.  Tbe  Latin 
laagHBg^  at  tliat  time^  wan  not  only  tbe  language  of 
Sooie,  bat  of  Greece  alsa  Tet  he  became  not  oonver- 
■antwith  it  until  tbe  dedine  of  life;  and  tbongb  he  is 
wppusiJ  to  hare  resided  in  Some  at  different  times, 
■jH  he  never  seems  to  hare  acquired  a  competent  skill 
ia  it  St  alL  He  is  reputed  to  have  visited  Egypt,  which 
vaa  at  that  time,  as  formerly  it  had  been,  famous  for 
learning;  and  probably  the  roysteriousness  of  their 
doctrine  might  tempt  him,  as  it  had  tempted  Fythag- 
ona  and  ukien,  to  go  and  oonTerse  with  tbe  priaUbood 
of  Aat  eoontiy.  On  his  return  to  Greece  be  visited 
Ike  varinus  academies  and  schoob  of  tbe  pbilosophers, 
•nd  gathered  fmm  them  many  of  those  observations 
with  which  he  has  abundantly  enriched  posterity.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  any  particular 
Net,  bnt  culled  from  each  of  them  whatever  be  thought 
ezodleat  and  wonby  to  be  regarded.  He  eoidd  not 
bear  tbe  paradoxes  of  tbe  Stoics,  and  yet  was  more 
smie  to  the  impiety  of  the  Epicureans;  in  many 
thioi^B  be  followed  Aristotle;  but  his  favorites  were 
Soctatea  and  Plato,  whoee  memory  he  reverenced  so 
hif^ly  that  be  annually  celebrated  their  birthdays 
with  mncb  soleinnitv.  Besides  this,  he  applied  bim- 
idf  with  extieme  diligence  to  collect,  not  only  all  books 
that  were  excellent  in  tbeir  kind,  but  also  all  tbe  ssy- 
>Bgs  and  obaervatiana  of  wise  men,  whidi  he  had  beard 
ia  eoavenation,  or  had  received  Ihma  others  by  tradi- 
tioa;  and  likewise  to  consult  the  records  and  public 
inttruBieDts  preserved  in  cities  which  he  had  vtuted 
in  kis  travels.  He  took  a  particular  journey  to  Sparta, 
10  starch  tbe  archives  of  that  famous  commonwealth, 
to  Bodentand  thoroughly  the  model  of  their  ancient 
gsmunent,  the  history  of  tbeir  Iqnalators,  their  kings, 
ud  Arir  cpbori ;  and  digested  idl  their  memorable 
deeds  and  sayings  with  so  much  care  that  be  has  not 
•oitted  even  those  of  thdr  women.  He  took  the  same 
wthods  with  regard  to  many  other  commonwealths ; 
tad  thus  was  enabled  to  leave  us  in  hu  works  such  a 
nch  cabinet  of  observations  upon  men  and  manners^  as, 
n  tbe  o|Hnion  of  some,  Montaigne  and  Bayle  in  par- 
tieulsr,  have  rendered  him  the  most  valnable  author 
an^mty.  It  appears  from  his  writings  that  'Pin- 
Ureh  vidted  Rome  more' than  once,  and  that  he  deliv- 
md  lectures  on  philosophy  in  his  vernacular,  then  tbe 
bagaage  of  the  cultured  Romans.  It  ia  probable  that 
ibt  mbitance  of  these  lectures  was  afiterwards  embodied 
is  bis  moral  wriUnga.  Tbe  latter  part  of  his  lifb  was 
■fCM  in  honor  and  comfort  in  his  native  city,  where  be 
|Msd  thmigh  variouB  magiswial  offices,  and  enjoyed 
ft*  baoon  and  enwkuBaiia  of  tbe  priesthood.  The 
liM  and  drcumstanoes  of  Us  death  art  unknown. 


IFbrb.~Tbe  great  work  of  PlnUrcb  is  his  Paralltl 
lAvu  (Bioi  napaXXfjXoi),  which  contains  tbe  biogra- 
phy of  forty-«ix  distinguished  Greeks  and  Romans,  be- 
sides the  lives  of  Artaxerxes  Mneroon.  Aratus,  Galba, 
Otbo,  and  Homer,  which  last  is  probably  not  by  him. 
Tbe  forty-six  lives  an  arranged  in  pairs  or  seta,  each 
of  which  contains  a  Greek  and  a  Rwnan,  and  tbe  two 
lives  in  each  pair  are  followed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
characters  of  tbe  two  persons.  These  lives  are :  The- 
seus and  Romulns,  Lyoo^us  and  Numa,  Solon  and  Va- 
lerius PbUioola,Tbemistocles  and  Camillns,  Pericles  and 
Fi^us  Maxim  us,  Aldlnades.  and  Corielanus,  Timoleon 
and  ^rniHua  Paiilns,  Pekqadaa  and  Marcellua,  Aristi- 
des  and  Cato  Jlt^,  Phllopeeaien  and  Flaminiusv  Pyr- 
rhos  and  Marius,  Lysander  and  Sulla,  Cimon  and  Lu- 
cullus,  Niciaa  and  Crassus,  Eumenea  and  Sertorius, 
Agesilaus  and  Pompey,  Alexander  the  Great  and  Ju- 
Uui  Ovaar,  Phocion  and  Cato  Minor,  Agis  and  Cleo- 
menes  and  the  two  Gracchi,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
Demetrius  Polioreetes  and  H.  Antoniu%  Dion  and  U. 
Bmtus.  Tbe  Uographtca  of  Epaminondas,  Sdpio,  Att- 
gustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  ClaucUus,  Nero,Titellias,  He- 
siod,  Pindar,  Crates  the  Cynic,  Oiophantus,  Aristomenea, 
and  tbe  poet  Aratus  are  loat.  Plutarch's  son,  Lampriss, 
made  a  list  of  bis  father's  works,  which  is  partly  pre- 
served and  printed  by  Fabricius  {^Bibliotkeca  Graca). 

In  tbe  de|>artinent  of  biography,  Plutarch  is  tbe  only 
writer  of  antiqnity  who  has  estabUshed  a  lasting  repu- 
tation. The  plan  of  liis  biographies  is  briefly  explained 
by  himself  in  tbe  introduction  to  tbe  "  Life  of  Alexan- 
der tbe  Great,"  where  he  makes  an  apology  for  the 
brevity  with  which  he  is  cwnpelled  to  treat  of  the  nu- 
merous events  in  the  lives  of  Alexander  and  Cnear, 
"For,"  be  says,  "1  do  not  write  histories,  but  lives; 
nor  do  tbe  most  conspicuous  acts  of  necesnty  exhibit 
a  man's  viitue  or  hia  vice,  but  oftentimes  aome  sB^t 
dicumstane^  ■  wad  or  a  jest,  shows  a  man's  ebaraeter 
better  than  battlca,  with  the  slangbter  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  tbe  greatest  amys  of  armies  and  sieges  of 
cities.  Now,  as  paintm  produce  a  likeness  by  a  rep* 
resentation  of  tbe  connienance  and  the  expression  of 
tbe  eyes,  without  troubling  themaelres  about  tbe  other 
parts  of  the  bo4yi  ■»  I  mvat  be  allowed  to  look  ratber 
into  the  wgns  of  a  man's  character,  and  thus  give  a 
portrait  of  his  life,  leaving  otWn  to  describe  grest 
evenu  and  battles,"  The  object  then  of  PluUrch  in 
his  biographies  was  a  moral  end,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  principal  erente  of  a  man's  life  was  subordinate  to 
this  his  main  dengn ;  and  though  be  may  not  always 
have  adhered  to  the  principle  whicfa  he  laid  down,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  view  of  what  biography 
sbonld  be  b  much  more  exact  than  tbet  of  most  pw* 
sona  who  have  attempted  this  style  of  eomporition. 
The  life  of  a  statesman  or  of  a  general,  when  written 
with  the  view  of  giving  a  complete  history  of  all  the 
public  events  in  which  he  was  engaged,  is  not  biog- 
raphy, but  history.  This  extract  from  Plutarch  will 
also  in  some  measure  be  an  apology  for  tbe  want  of 
bistoricalorderobservablelnmanyofthelirea.  Tbough 
altogether  deficient  in  that  critical  sagadty  wbieb  dis- 
cems  truth  from  falsehood,  and  disentangles  the  intri- 
cacies of  confused  and  conflicting  statements,  Plutarch 
has  pre8er%-ed  in  his  Lira  a  vast  number  of  facu  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  unknown  to  us.  He  waa  a 
great  reader,  and  must  have  bad  access  to  large  libim- 
ries.  It  is  said  that  he  quotea  two  hundred  and  lUty 
writers^  a  great  part  of  whose  works  are  now  entirely 
loaL  On  tbe  sources  of  Plutarch's  Lives  the  reader 
may  consult  an  essay  by  A.  H.  L,  Heeren,  De  Font&va 
et  Audoritate  Vitarum  Parallelarvm  PtutarcAi  Com- 
mmiattona  JV ((iQtX.  1830,8vo).  Besides  the  Livn..a. 
considerable  nnmber  of  Plutarch's  essays  may  be  styled 
bistoricaL  They  may  all  be  read  with  pleasure,  snd 
some  of  them  with  instruction,  not  so  much  for  their 
historical  value  as  for  tbe  detached  cnrious  facts  that 
are  scattered  so  profusely  through  Plutarch's  writings^ 
:  and  for  tbe  picture  which  Uie^  exhi|g^^^|;^it^ 
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own  mind.  In  one  of  these  caul's,  entitled  On  lh«  Ma- 
Hgiatg  of  Uerodiitut,  he  has,  anfortunitdy  for  his  own 
reputation,  attacked  the  veneity  and  int^frity  of  the 
father  of  hiatory,  and  with  the  same  success  thst  sub- 
sequent writers^  mure  if^norant  and  less  honest,  have 
made  their  puny  attacks  on  a  work  the  merit  of  which 
the  closest  critidsm  may  enhance  but  can  never  de- 
preciate. The  /.iivt  qf  ike  Ten  Orators,  which  are  at- 
tributed to  Plutarch,  ate  of  UtUe  valtw,  and  may  not 
be  his;  still  they  bear  internal  evidence,  at  least  nega- 
tively, of  not  being  of  a  later  age  than  that  of  Plutarch. 
The  Livea  of  Plutarch  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  version  by 
several  hands,  at  Rome,  in  2  vols.  foL,  about  1470.  This 
LaUn  version  formed  the  basis  of  various  Spanish  and 
Italian  translations.  The  first  Greek  edition  was  print- 
ed by  Philip  Giunta  (Florence,  1517,  fol.).  Among  more 
recent  editions  are  those  of  Bryan  (Lond.  1729, 6  vols. 
4to),  in  Ureek  and  Latin,  which  was  completed  by  Hoses 
du  Soul,  after  Bryan's  death ;  that  of  Coiay  (Par. 
1815,  6  vols.  Svo);  and  that  by  Schafer  (Leipe.  1S36, 
6  vols.  Svo).  The  translations  are  very  numerous.  The 
best  German  translation  is  said  to  be  by  Kaltwaaser 
(Magdeburff,  1799-1806,  10  vols.  Svo).  Another  Ger- 
man translation  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1612.  The  best 
Itafian  transfaitinn  is  by  Pocnpei.  The  French  transla- 
tion of  Amsrot,  which  appeared  in  1659,  has  considera- 
ble merit,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  The  English 
transladon  of  Sir  Thomas  North  (Lond.  1612),  which  is 
avowedly  made  from  that  of  Amyot.  is  often  very  happy 
in  point  of  expression,  and  is  deservedly  much  esteemed. 
The  ZiMs  were  also  translated  into  French  by  Dacier 
(Par.  1721,  8  vols.  4lo).  The  translation  sometimes 
called  Dryden's,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  168S,  was  cxeeuled  by  a  great  annber  of  per^ 
sons.  Aocordnig  to  a  note  by  Malone  (Dryden's  Prote 
Worki,  ii,  881),  there  were  forty-4Mie  of  (hem.  Dryden 
himself  translated  nothing,  but  he  wrote  the  dedication 
to  the  duke  of  Onnond,  and  the  Life  of  Plutarch  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  translation.  The  translation  by  John 
and  William  Langhonie^  an  insipid  and  tastdess  ver- 
non,  has  the  merit  of  being  tolerably  correct  in  render- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  original.  The  last  and  beat 
English  translation  is  that  of  professor  Long,  which 
however  only  includes  the  lives  of  those  Romsns  who 
were  concenied  in  the  Civil  Wars  uf  Rome ;  thin  trans- 
lation, which  is  enriched  with  a  valnable  Ixxly  or  notes, 
formed  five  volumes  of  Knight's  "Monthly  Volumes" 
(1844-1S«7> 

The  other  writings  of  Plutarch,  which  consist  of 
about  rixty  essays,  are  generally  comprehended  under 
the  title  of  his  Aloraliu,  or  Ethical  Works,  many  of 
them  being  entirelyof  an  ethical  character.  The  minor 
historical  pieces  already  referred  to,  of  which  that  on 
the  maligtiity  of  Herodotus  is  one,  are  nsuslly  com- 
prited  in  the  collection  entitled  Moralia.  Plutarch 
was  fund  of  the  writings  of  Plato;  be  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  Epicureans:  if  he  belonged  tu  any  philo- 
sophical sect,  it  was  that  of  the  Academics.  But  there 
id  nothing  like  a  system  of  philosophy  in  hiit  writings, 
mid  he  is  not  characterized  by  depth  of  thought  or 
originiUity.  He  formed  fur  himself  a  system,  if  we 
tniiy  so  name  that  which  had  little  of  the  cuinioctM 
character  of  a  system,  out  of  the  writin(;N  of  varionn 
phikwophen.  But  a  mural  end  ia  always  apparent  in 
his  Moralia,  as  well  as  in  his  blograpliieH,  A  kin<>, 
humane  disposition,  and  a  love  of  everything  ihai  is 
ennobling  and  excellent,  pervade  hiswriringis  and  give 
the  reader  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  that  he  has  in 
the  company  of  an  esteemed  friend,  whose  siDglcncss 
of  heart  appears  in  everything  that  he  says  or  dors. 
Plutarch  rightly  appreciated  the  importance  of  e<liica- 
tion,  and  Ite  gives  many  good  precepts  for  ilie  brinci'ig 
up  of  children.  His  philosophy  wss  practical,  and  in 
many  of  its  applications,  as  for  instance  bin  "  I,ett*r  of 
Consolation  to  Apollonius,"  and  his  "  Harriage  I're- 
cepts,"he  is  as  felicitous  in  expression  as  he  is  sound 
in  his  precepts.   Notwithstanding  all  the  deductions 


that  the  moat  faatidioas  critic  may  make  from  Fib 
Urch's  moral  writings,  it  cannot  be  doiied  that  there  il 
something  in  them  which  always  pleases,  and  the  more 
so  the  better  we  become  acquainted  with  them;  and 
this  is  no  small  merit  in  a  writer.  With  regard  to  the 
purely  ethical  writings  of  Plutarch,  archdean  Trench 
says  that  they  indicate  a  better  state  of  society  than  b 
generally  attributed  to  bis  age.  Plutarch  does  not  apeak 
as  one  crying  in  the  wildemcM^  but  aa  to  a  drde  of 
sympathedc  bearers  who  will  aiuwer  to  bis  appeals. 
It  may  be  sappooed  that  his  native  kindliness  of  heart 
would  prevent  him  from  taking  the  full  measure  of  tbs 
sin  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  No  doubt  be  was 
deficient  in  the  fierce  indignation  which  consumed  the 
heart  of  Tacitus  and  put  a  lash  into  the  hands  of  Juve- 
naL  But  it  is  certain  from  many  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings that  he  took  do  rose-colored  view  of  Ufe.  Several 
of  hia  statetnenta  almost  amount  |o  the  rmfi  wAm  ot 
original  sin.  Plnureh's  style  bean  no  resemblance  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  Attic  writers.  It  haa  not  the  air 
of  being  much  elaborated,  and  apparently  his  aeoteiw 
flowed  easily  from  him.  He  is  neariy  always  animated 
and  pleasing,  and  the  epithet  pictorial  may  be  justly 
applied  to  him.  Sometimes  his  sentences  are  long  and 
ill-ooDBtnieted,  and  the  order  of  the  wonis  appears  oot 
the  best  tbat  oould  be  chosen  to  expreaa  bis  meaning ; 
certainly  it  is  not  the  order  in  which  the  best  Greek 
writers  of  an  eariier  age  would  have  arranged  their 
thoughts.  Sometimes  he  is  obscnre,  both  from  this 
cause  and  the  kind  of  illustration  in  which  he  abrandi. 
He  occasionally  uses  and  perhaps  affects  poetic  words, 
but  they  are  such  as  give  energy  to  his  thei^hu  and 
expresrion  to  his  language.  Altogether  be  u  read  with 
pleasure  in  the  original  by  those  who  arc  flumliar  with 
him,  but  he  is  aumewbat  harsh  and  crabbed  to  a  sUan- 
ger.  It  ia  his  merit,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  treat- 
ing of  such  subjects  as  biography  and  morals,  not  to 
have  fallen  into  a  aserely  rhetorical  style,  to  have  ba}- 
ancetl  antitheses,  snd  to  have  contented  himself  with 
the  inanity  of  commonplaces.  Whatever  he  says  is 
manly  and  invigorating  in  thm^ht,  wid  dear  and  fiir- 
ciUe  in  expression. 

The  first  Greek  edition  of  the  Vom^,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly incorrect,  was  printed  by  the  elder  Aklns, 
with  the  following  title,  PlutarcAi  Oputcula,  IxxxH,  Gr, 
(Ven.  1509,  fol.).  It  was  aflerwards  printed  at  Basle 
by  Froben  (1M2,  foL,  and  1574,  fol.).  The  only  good 
edition  of  the  Uoralia  is  that  printed  at  Oxford,  aod 
edited  by  D.' Wyttenbacb,  who  labored  on  it  tweo^ 
four  years.  This  edition  consists  of  rix  volumes  of  text 
(1795-1800),  and  two  volumes  of  notea(1810-182l),4to. 
'I'here  ia  a  print  of  it  which  is  generally  bound  in  6 
vols.  8vo,  with  two  volumes  of  notes.  The  notes  by 
Wyttenbach  were  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1821,  in  two 
v(43.  8vo.  The  first  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Ptu- 
tarrA  is  by  H.  Stephens  (Geneva,  1572, 18  vola.  Svo), 
which  is  said  to  be  correctly  printed.  This  editioa 
was  reprinted  several  times.  A  complete  edition,  Greek 
and  Latin,  a|q>eared  at  Leipsic  (1774-1785, 12  vols.  Svo), 
with  the  name  of  J,  J,  Reiske,  but  Reiske  did  very  little 
to  it,  for  he  died  in  1774,  An  edition  by  J.  C  Hutten 
appeared  at  Tubingen  (1791-1805,  14  vols.  Svo).  A 
good  critical  edition  of  aU  the  works  of  Huureh  is  sUll 
wanted.  See  MHk.  Qk.  Aw.  July,  18S1,  art.  vi;  18^ 
p.  383 ;  Chriaim  Htv.  vol  x  and  xi;  CatMic  World, 
Sept.  1870 :  Nesnder,  Chritfian  Dogmiu ;  Prenens^,  Rf- 
liffUm*  b^fort  Christ,  p.  188  sq.;  Donaldson,  Literatwrt 
(see  Index);  Cudworth,  Jntellectuai  DevHopmatt  of  ihs 
UrnvfTte  (see  Index  in  voL  iii);  Lardncr,  Works; 
SchafT,  Hisl.  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  p.  140, 152;  Ltmi. 
Qu.  Rn.  Oct  18SI ;  'I'rench,  Plutarch,  His  Life,  His 
lAvts,  and  His  Morals  (Lond.  1878,  12mo);  Smith, 
IHcf.  of  Class.  Bioff.  a.  v. 

Pinto  (nXovrwv,  rfcA),  originally  only  a  soimiin 
nf  Hades,  as  the  giver  or  poeseasor  of  riches,  is,  in  the 
mytlK^g}-  of  Greece,  the  third  son  of  Kronoa  and 
Khea,  and  the  brother  of  Zeus-  and  Poaeidon.  On  the 
Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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iripMtite  dirmon  of  the  nnlran,  he  obtabwd  the  mt-  ■ 
OHpiinr  of  the  nnder-worid — the  realm  of  dvknen  nid ' 
ghoMly  ■tiifleo,  where  he  siu  enthroned  as  a  "aubtem- 
Dtan  Zeas" — to  um  the  expreuion  of  Homer,  and  rulea 
tbe  ifririta  of  the  dead.  His  dwelling-place,  however, 
a  not  far  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Pluto  ia  inex- 
Mible  in  diaporitlon,  not  to  be  moved  either  by  prayeia 
or  latteriea.  He  to  borne  on  a  en,  drawn  by  fhttr  black 
mcdi,  whom  he  guides  with  golden  rdns,  H  ia  helmet 
nakts  him  ioviuble,  whence,  according  ro  some  scbol- 
an,  hia  name  of  Hadtt;  although  other^  with  at  least 
«qiial  probability,  translate  the  word  the  "all-receiver." 
In  Homer,  Hades  never  means  a  place,  but  alwajrs  a 
penoo.  Moreover,  it  ia  to  be  noticed  that  the  poet  doea 
aot  divide  the  realm  of  the  shades  into  two  teparate 
pool.  All  the  souls  of  the  dead— good  and  had  alike— 
■ingle  together.  Subsequently,  however,  when  the 
ctUesl  conception  of  future  retribution  became  more 
iridely  devdt^ied,  the  kingdmn  of  tbe  dead  was  divided 
ioto  Elynum  (q.  v.).  tbe  abode  of  the  good,  and  Tarta- 
nu  (q.  v.),  the  place  of  the  wicked.  This  change  also 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  conception  of 
Plnla,  The  ruler  of  the  under-world  not  only  acquired 
additional  power  and  majesty,  hat  the  very  idea  of  his 
chaiacter  waa  eaaentiaUy  Riiodi6ed.  He  was  now  re- 
fEiided  aa  a  beneficent  deity,  who  held  the  keys  of  the 
earth  in  hia  hand,  and  poseeespd  its  metallic  treasures 
(vhenee  hia  new  name  Pluto  or  Ptutut),  and  who  blessed 
tbe  rear  with  fruits,  for  out  of  the  darkness  underground 
conK  all  the  riches  and  swelling  fblnesa  of  the  aoiL. 
HeMt,  in  later  limes,  mortato  prajred  to  him  before  pro- 
cceding  to  dig  for  the  wealth  biilden  in  the  boweto  of 
ibc  earth. 

Rutu  married  Persephone  (Proserpina),  tbe  daughter 
sf  Uenteter  (Ceres),  after  carrying  her  off  from  the 
(4aiii>  of  Enna.  He  aaaiated  bis  brothers— according  to 
Ibc  mythatogical  story— in  their  war  against  the  Ti- 
laaa,  and  received  from  the  Cyclops  aa  a  reward  Ibr 
delirering  them  from  Tartarus,  the  helmet  that  makes 
kin  nvisblc,  which  he  lent  to  Hermes  (Mercury)  in 
tbe  afimaaid  war,  to  Peneus  in  hia  oombat  with  the 
<iocgoiu.and  which  ultimately  cante  to  Heriones.  The 
EriDTcs  and  Charon  obey  his  behests.  He  sits  in 
jndpnent  on  every  open  and  secret  act,  and  is  assisted 
by  three  eabordinate  judgee,  ^Eacus,  Minos,  and  Rhad- 
saMotbiM.  Tbe  worship  of  Pluto  was  widely  spread 
bstb  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  Temples  were 
oectcd  to  his  hortor  at  Athens,  Ells,  and  Olympia. 
Anong  tree*  and  tiowers,  the  cypress,  boxwood,  narcis- 
ms.  and  maidenhair  were  sacred  to  him ;  buUa  and  frn&ts 
were  also  sacriAced  to  bim  amid  the  shadowa  of  night, 
sad  his  pricMs  had  their  brows  garlanded  with  cypress 
wnailis.  In  woilts  of  art  he  resemUes  his  brothen 
Zens  and  Poaeidoo ;  only  bU  hair  hanga  down  some- 
wikat  wildly  and  fiercely  over  his  brow,  and  hu  appear^ 
•net  iboogh  m^)etti<^  as  becomes  so  mighty  a  god,  baa 
■mwthing  gloomy  and  terrible  about  it.  There  can  be 
liiile  donbt  that  he,  as  well  as  Pan  (q.  v.),  helped  tn 
trick  oat  the  conception  of  the  devil  prevalent  during 
(kc  Middle  Ages,  and  nut  yet  extinct  If  it  was  fn>m 
t*u  (hat  the  devil  derivetl  those  physical  characteria- 
tict  alluded  to  in  tbe  famoua  "Address  to  the  Deil"  bv 
tbepoet  Bums: 

'■O  thon,  vhBteTsr  title  >nft  tliee. 
Auld  Bu  Kif.  t'sian,  Nick,  or  Vluotie," 

i(  i«  nn  Ins  certain  that  it  \%  m  I'lnln  that  he  owea  hia 
imiiH)  Bi  "kinif  of  Hell,"  "  his  Itlackness," and  nuny 
rfthc  insignia  vf  bis  iitlemal  niyalty. 

nrmonth  Brethren,  or  DarbylteB,  is  the 

*uw  of  a  religions  body  which  originated  almost  si- 
■akanenusJyat  Plymouth,  England,  and  Dublin.  Ireland, 
*cut  the  year  IHIO.  They  are  most  generally  called 
the  name  of  the  place  where  they  At9t  started  in 
hgtand,  bat  aomctimes  they  are  called  after  their  prin- 
^  lewder,  John  Darby,  at  the  time  a  clergyman  of 


tba  Epiieopal  Churah  of  Ireland.  He  himself  gave  ta 
hia  adherents  the  name  of  SrpartMMt,  because  they  left 
the  Eatablishment  and  determined  to  maintmn  a  sepa- 
rate existence  as  a  Church. 

Early  llutory. — John  Darby  was  bom  in  England 
of  a  wealthy  family,  studied  jurisprudence  and  became  a 
lawyer,  tHit,  brought  into  the  Church,  he  was  atrongly 
impressed  with  a  call  to  the  ministry,  and,  though  op- 
posed by  his  father,  he  took  holy  ordoB,  IMsinherited 
by  the  parent  for  disobedience.  Darby  found  a  friend 
and  patron  in  hia  uncle,  from  whom  he  obtained  at  hia 
decease  quite  an  ample  fortune.  After  ordination.  Darby 
became  gradually  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there 
waa  no  gruund  for  the  doctrine  of  apoattdical  eueceerion, 
and  that  any  person  feeling  cnHed  to  preach  ahooM  ex- 
ercise that  liberty.  Ha  therefore  denounced  the  cl^m 
of  tbe  Establish raent  as  nnwamnted,  and  finally  bmke 
with  the  E|Hscopalians.  He.  however,  still  held  that 
there  was  a  true  Church,  and  that  all  who  thought  afl 
he  did  should  band  themselves  together  and  wait  until 
Christ  made  his  personal  appearance,  which  they  antic- 
ipated would  be  rpeetlily.  There  were  a  few  who  united 
themselves  bother  on  the  atrenirth  of  these  views,  in 
Plymouth.  England,  and  at  Dublin,  Irehind.  At  tbe 
former  place  they  seemed  to  meet  with  most  aiiccesh 
There  their  numbers  increased  to  seven  hundred  and  up 
to  fifteen  hundred;  and  so  marked  was  their  success  that 
they  came  to  be  called  "  Plymouth  brethren."  (They 
have  never  taken  this  name  themselvcf,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  object  to  it.)  The  work  increaseil,  and 
bands  wars  fimned  in  Umdon,  Exeter,  ar>d  several  other 
places.  Among  those  who  united  with  them  were  many 
persons  of  wealth,  who  contributed  considerable  suma 
of  money  to  spread  their  views.  They  established  a 
newspaper,  known  as  the  ChrutUm  WUntsM,  Mr.  Darby 
being  its  chief  contributor.  It  waa  not  long  before  they 
were  violently  opposed  by  the  English  clergy.  This 
opposition  wan  so  well  directed  and  so  ably  conducted 
that  the  spread  of  tbe  new  faith  was  not  only  seriously 
checked,  but  their  nnmbera  were  greatly  reduced.  In 
1888,oraearthatlime,Hr.DaTbyleftRngland.  Heflrst 
visited  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  a  time,  and  then 
went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  found  a  more  inviting 
field.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  bad  commenced  suc- 
cessful operations  in  Lausanne.  Quite  a  number  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Stale  Church  and  united  with 
them.  This  excited  the  general  attention  of  thepeopl& 
Among  the  new  proeely  tee  to  Methodism  were  many  who 
still  held  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  refused  to 
accept  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection. 
Those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  predestination  were 
charged  by  those  who  had  fully  dincardeil  it  as  having 
received  but  half  the  truth.  At  Vevay  similar  excite- 
ment prevailed.  In  this  sute  of  things,  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  new  faith,  an  influential  member 
of  the  State  Church  at  Lauaanne  invited  Mr,  Darby  to 
come  there  and  fight  tbe  Methodists.  He  went,  and  by 
his  preaching,  and  the  publication  of  a  book  entitled  Tke 
Doctrine  of  thf  Wetlryant  rtgardtng Ptr/edion,  andtheir 
U»e  of  Ike  Holy  Srripturfs,  he  succeeded  in  so  far  be- 
wildering them  that  nut  long  after  the  greater  part  of 
I  them  abandone<l  their  faith,  and  either  returned  to  the 
State  Church  or  united  with  the  Dissenters.  Mr.  Dar- 
by, besides,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  pmpbeeies, 
entitled  "Tiews  regarding  the  actual  Expectation  of  the 
Church,  and  tbe  Prophecies  which  establish  it."  They 
were  largely  attended  by  others  than  Dissenrem,  and  pn^ 
ducedadeep  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  They  were 
I  published  in  book  form,  first  in  French,  and  subsequently 
translated  into  German  and  Engliah,  and  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Darby's  published  works.  In  the  estimation  at 
least  of  tbe  author  they  lifted  the  veil  which  had  long, 
ir  not  from  the  beginning,  covered  tbe  prophecies.  Such 
was  Mr.  Darby's  influence  among  the  people  that  the 
regular  ministry'  was  almost  entirely  ignored,  and  he 
became  the  accepted  prophet.  In  &cii4iis  publieationa 
bad  the  efl^t  directly  to  0ipill8  |fMeQI@^^f@ihi- 
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latry  u  a  whole.  It  wu  his  cuatnm  to  admlnuter  the 
ucrament  every  Sabbath  inducriminatcly  to  Church- 
men aiid  DisKnten,  which  practice  earned  for  him  the 
reputarion  of  being  a  larf^e-taeaned  Christian,  and  anx- 
iuua  In  make  the  Church  one.  But  raally  bit  object 
waa  b)  alienate  the  people  until  be  could  get  then  nnder 
his  personal  control  fur  oiganization,  he  hlmaelf  being 
the  centre  of  the  organization,  as  is  but  too  dearly  a[H 
parent  fntro  the  fly-sheets  or  tracta  which  he  published. 
One  of  thefle,  entitled  Apottaty  of  tht  Aetuai  £cm- 
ofliy,  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  the  Christian 
Cburcb,  leaving  it  a  shapeless  wreck.  Another,  0»  the 
Famdmiom  qf  the  CMmnkf  attacks  all  Ditaenten,  and 
deniea  tbnr  right  to  fonn  any  new  Church.  And  sUU 
another,  Liberty  to  preack  Jetui  ponetatd  fry  every 
Christian,  deaiea  the  existence  of  any  prieatly  office  in 
the  Church,  except  the  universal  priesthood  of  believ- 
ers, A  tract  entitled  The  Promue  of  the  Lord,  based 
on  Hatt,  xviii,  20,  gave  the  $hibboleth  for  the  Darfoyite 
gatberinga.  Another  tract,  entitled  adoMtm,  was  issued, 
in  which  all  who  bedtatcd  lu  take  part  in  these  gather- 
ings were  denominated  "achisnMtics."  Thus  the  work 
of  demolition  w«it  on.  A  amaU  seminary  was  estab- 
lished in  which  to  prepare  men  for  the  evangelistic 
worit — that  ia,  to  sprrad  their  views  and  make  disciples 
to  them,  and  the  result  has  been  a  widespread  sect,  with 
little  or  no  organic  unity. 

Later  ffislory,-~A  diviwm  took  pUcc  among  the 
"  Brethnn,"  under  the  leadetahip  of  &  W.  Newtoa.  It 
eommenoed  in  England  and  extended  to  the  Continent 
Mr.  Newton,  it  is  claimed,  held  with  Irving  that  Christ 
was  not  sinleaa.  This  notion  was  repelled  by  most  of 
the  Darbyites,  and  Newton  was  subsequently  expelled 
hy  Hr.  barby.  (It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  how 
BIr.  Darby  could  consistently  expel  a  nan  from  his  so- 
ciety when  he  ignnea  all  organiaatlraa?  If  tbwe  be 
no  organixaUon,  what  Is  there  to  be  expdied  from?) 
The  Newton  hereqr  extended  to  Vevay,  where  there 
was  much  tiouUe,  the  "  Brethren*'  aplitting  into  two 
f  tcrioiis,  which  waa  followed  soon  after  by  many  other 
wicieties.  Another  division  took  place  among  them,  in 
which  the  famous  Geoi^  HuUer,  of  Bristol,  England, 
was  the  most  prominent.  Other  divisions  have  oc- 
curred, but  they  are  of  very  little  importance.   The ; 

Brethren"  are  more  ta  leas  numenma  in  Puis^  I^o- 
ranne,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Bdglnn,  on  th«  Continent; 
ill  I'lymonth,  Exeter,  and  London,  in  England;  a  very 
few  are  in  the  United  Slates,  but  more  in  Canada.  They 
are  an  earnest,  self-«acriflcing  people. 

Doctrines,  etc — The  "  Brethren"  profess  to  have  no 
flieed  but  tiM  BiUe,  and  condemn  all  who  avow  a  creied, 
■a  putting  human  ofHuiona  in  the  place  of  the  Wwd  of 
God ;  and  yet  we  seriously  doubt  if  there  is  a  Oimch 
in  the  land  which  has  a  mont  dearly  defined  creed  than 
they  have^  They  denounce  all  commentaries  on  the 
Bible  as  mialeadinf;,  and  yet  Mr.  Darby  himself  hai> 
written  commentaries  quite  extensively  on  the  Bible, 
to  say  nothing  of  Mintosh.  In  faith  they  aeem  to  be 
atnni^y  Antinomian.  If  once  justiAed,  it  ia  their  belief 
that  the  soul  not  only  can  never  fStll  from  grare  finally, 
but  can  never  fall  iiiKi  condemnation.  The  soul's  stand- 
ing remains  as  pure  as  Christ  himaelf.  In  other  respects 
they  hold  Hubetnntially  the  great  and  limine  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel;  but  as  they  have  no  written  creed  or  con- 
feasiun,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  out  exactly 
what  they  do  hdd.  Each  one  is  in  every  respect  al- 
lowed to  hohl  what  he  pleases,  consistently  with  con- 
tinned  practical  evidence  that  he  ia  a  real  Christian, 
which  incluiles  a  belief  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  evan- 
golical  Chrintiaiis.  No  one  pretends  in  anything  to 
jud);e  fur  another,  or  make  his  convictions  obligatory 
any  fnrtlicr  than  he  can,  by  mure  perfectly  instructing 
the  other,  induce  him  ui  accept  them.  Their  views  of 
what  are  called  worship  are  also  peculiar.  I'his  con- 
tAit/t,  they  say,  not  in  preaching  or  prasring— petition- 
ing— thoogh  ijiese  exercises  najr  lead  to  wonhip,  but 
timply  in  adontLon,  praia^  and  thanksgiving  to  Ood 


for  what  he  is  in  himself,  and  what  he  is  for  those  whs 
render  iL  Hence  worship  can  only  be  rendered  by  true 
Christians,  in  the  breaking  of  bread  and  in  the  praise 
and  thank^iving  which  they  render.  Their  serriots, 
therefbre,  for  believert  and  for  unooaverted  pet^  an 
entirely  distinct.  They  bdd  the  obl^gatiua  of  ibs 
Church  to  come  together  the  first  d^  of  the  week  to 
break  bread ;  hence  they  observe  the  Lord's  Supper 
every  Sabbath  ncHiiing,  and  bdievcfs  alone  are  ex- 
pected to  come  together  then.  They  never  preach  ia 
the  morning,  but  usually  simply  exhort,  two,  or  at  the 
moat  three  of  then,  speaking  during  the  service.  In 
the  aftemooa  or  evening  of  t3M  Sabbath  they  preadi  to 
sinners.  The  Plymouth  Brethren  are  the  oppoaite  ex- 
treme to  Ir%-ingism  and  HormonisD,  and  j-et  icaem- 
ble  these  in  severd  reapM^a-  They,  too,  are  a  promt 
against  the  present  state  of  the  Chuadi,  Protestant  si 
well  as  Catholic,  which  they  denounce  as  Babel,  and 
expect  the  speedy  coning  of  the  LonL  But  while  the 
Irvtngilea  and  HomoDs  Uy  claim  to  an  apoatolicd  Ins- 
rarchy,  the  ''Brethren,"  like  the  Quakers,  reject  the 
spedflc  ministry,  and  all  written  creeds  aitd  nutwaid 
Church  <H^nizati<m,  They  derive  the  disunion  of  ths 
Church  from  the  neglect  to  recognise  Ihe  Holy  Sfniit 
as  Christ's  ricar  on  earth,  and  the  all-suffldent  inter- 
preter of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  All  human  creeds,  Ib^ 
say,  involve  a  vital  denial  of  this  sufficiency'  of  the 
Spirit,  and  practically  reetrict  bis  (^rations.  Allbeliev- 
era  are  true  apiritiial  prieats,  capadtated  fur  wonh^ 
(Heb.  X,  1^  25),  md  all  thoae  who  poasesa  the  qualifica- 
tiona  from  the  Lord  are  not  only  authMixed  but  obliged 
to  evangeUic  the  worid  and  build  up  the  Church,  with- 
out any  ordination  of  men.  I'his  they  consider  to  be 
the  true  apoetdic  mode  of  worship,  according  to  1  Cor. 
xii  and  xiv.  But,  unlike  the  Quakers,  they  retain  the 
orriiiuuiee  of  bqitism,  and  administer  the  Lord's  Suppcs 
every  week.  Aa  a  body,  they  hold  tw  adult  b^even^ 
baptiam  only;  but  if  one  comes  to  them  who  was  bap* 
tised  in  infancy,  while  they  receive  bim,  they  genenBy 
manage  to  convince  him  very  soon  of  the  importoate 
of  l>eing  rebaptized.  Aa  to  the  remainder  of  their  creed, 
they  seem  to  agree  most  with  the  Calviniatic  system, 
and  are  said  to  be  xealous  in  good  works.  See  tinin- 
ncae,  Who  are  Ihe  PtymoutA  Jirtthremf  (Phila.  1861); 
Domett,  IHgamtlh  Brethrrm,  their  /Nsr,  ttc;  Bril.Qa. 
Oct.  1873,  art.  lii;  PreOgt.  Qv.  Jan.  1872,  p.  48;  Kaft- 
den,  Met.  nf  Churches,  p.  91 ;  Jahrh,  dmlaeher  Thealo- 
ffie,  1870,  vol  iv ;  Dr.  Steele,  in  the  A  drocate  of  Chrit- 
(ion  //o&KM,  1876;  BfH.tmd  /"or.  £r.  Aer.  July,  1866, 
art.  ii ;  /.ond.  Qu.  Jfee.  No.  liii,  1869,  art.  iii.    (J.  U.  W.) 

Pnanmatology  (from  imS/ia,  spirit,  and  \6yoc, 
word)  is  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  existence.  Considered 
as  the  sdence  of  mind  or  spirit,  pneumaiology  camiats 
of  three  parts:  treating  of  the  divine  mind,  theokigy; 
the  angelic  mind,  angelology;  and  the  human  mind. 
Thia  lut  ia  bow  called  payehdogy,  **a  t«in  to  whirfa 
no  competent  ob|eeiion  ean  be  made,  and  which  aflbnb 
us,  what  the  various  dumsy  periphrases  in  use  do  not, 
a  convenient  adjecrive,  pstfcMogteaP"  (Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, ReitCs  Works,  p.  319,  note).  The  belief  in  a  retom 
from  the  dead,  apparitions,  and  spirits  is  largely  incor- 
porated in  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  prevailed  al- 
most nniversaDy  in  the  acholaatic  agca.  Tbe  mystic 
Jacob  Biihme  and  Enuuiuel  Swedmborg  nude  it  a 
popular  phase  of  belief  in  Northern  Europe,  and  Hstt^ 
nez  Pasqualis  and  his  disciple  St.  Martin  caused  it  to 
prevail  among  the  people  of  France  and  in  Suutbem 
Europe.  All  these  teachers  have  given  accounu  of  the 
orders  of  spiritual  beings  who  held  communication  with 
the  living.  In  onr  own  day  jptriftiaftm  haa  hrancbed 
out  so  extensively  that  it  will  be  treated  aeparately  nn- 
der that  heading. 

PnenmfttcmiMdii,  i.  e.  adversaries  <tf  ths  ffo^ 
Spiritf  ia  a  name  properly  qiplled  to  all  those  who  «»- 
tertain  heretical  opiniona  aa  to  the  Scripture  doctrine 
nf  the  Holy  Oho-^^^,^,  SS^GV^fe 
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mme  oripnated  after  the  subsidence  of  the  Anan  con- 
travcny,  and  was  applied  to  that  party,  diatinguished 
hj  the  denial  of  the  catholic  faith  regarding  the  Third 
Penonofthe  Hulr  Trinity;  Mine  denying  his  divinity, 
Mbm  hia  peraonality  alio.  The  name  ia,  however,  more 
fptcially  used  to  designate  the  Mtmimiim,  to  called 
lAir  Slaoedoniua,  who,  after  the  death  of  EuaelHits 
•r  Nieomedia,  was  called  hy  the  Arian  faction  to  the 
ne  of  Constandnople,  in  oppomtton  to  the  catholic 
biihop  PauL  This  led  (o  bloody  strife,  inasmnch  as  a 
mijarity  of  the  citizens  were  for  PnuL  The  Arians  got 
the  belter  of  their  catholic  adreraaries  with  the  help  of 
ihfl  emperor  ConsUntine,  who  took  the  part  of  Hacedo- 
moi,  and  eatebliahed  him  in  the  diapated  see  by  font 
of  anna:  three  tbouaaod  peianna  pcriahed  on  Hut  oeca- 
mn.  Macedonius,  dlbovgh  called  to  the  Uaboprie  of 
GnMantinople  by  strict  Ajiana,  seems  not  to  have  been 
TCfv  much  of  an  Arian  himself,  but  persecuted  the  cath- 
nKa  after  the  fashion  of  other  Semi-Arian  bishops,  and 
btcaiBe,with  Ba<ilitu  of  Ancyra,one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
flem-Arians.  As  a  natural  conaequence  of  the  rest  of 
Ibeir  ikietrine,  the  Arians  declared  the  Hidy  Ghost,  who 
wai  little  apiAen  of  explidtly  at  the  beginning  ^  the 
Arian  diffiotltiee,  to  be  a  noere  creature,  and  moat  of 
ibcm  held  him  to  be  u  inferior  creature  to  the  Soil 
Nm  obIt  the  strict  Arians,  but  also  the  Semi-Arians, 
vtM  calied  the  Son  "  God"  and  biuMvmoQ,  questioned 
ih«  divinity  of  the  Holy  GhoaU  Hacedoniosmadehim- 
Klfthe  leader  of  this  increaring  and  strengthening  pneo- 
natoBUkal  party,  leaching  emphatically  that  the  Holy 
tihoat  was  a  creature  aybservient  to  the  Father  and  Son, 
aid  wbelly  different  in  luituiv  from  them  (cnmp.  Socra- 
1*^  IliM.  KcHm.  ii,  48;  Suzomen,  iv,  27;  Theodore!, 
ffiAAocfn.  ii,  6;  ffartt.  FtA.y,  11;  Epiphanius, /f«r. 
T3  and  74).  He  then  inrenied  the  artifice  of  the  "  Ho- 
BMtaa,"  and  connecting  himself  closely  with  the  Semi- 
Arian  party,  gave  them  his  name  (Theodorelf  Bar. 
t'oL  It,  5).  At  int  theicfm  the  tetm  Macedonian  was 
■imply  equiralcnt  to  8emi>Arian,  and  Soetates  calla  the 
raply  of  Liberius  to  the  Semi-Arian  tegates  a  letter  to 
the'bishofw  of  the  Hacedeniana  (Sociatea,  Hitl.  Ecdtt. 
ir,  13).  The  name  of  Macedonius  appears  in  this  reply. 
The  piod  faith  of  this  tranuction  is  (to  say  the  least) 
Toy  doubtful  (see  the  notes  on  the  chapter  of  Socrates 
ia  rarwram  ^anofafiowt  in  Keadinffa  edition  of  Vale- 
■as).  and  we  are  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  opiniAns  whi<^h 
Vaeedooius  really  held  at  the  cloee  of  his  life.  But 
there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  course  of  the  heresy. 
The  Irtlert  of  Liberius  were  exhibited  at  the  Council 
of  Tysna,  and  the  deputies  who  presented  them  were 
adwnrledged  as  members  (he  catholic  body.  This 
WIS  probably  in  A.D.  868.  But  just  as  among  the  Ari- 
aas  then  never  waa  any  unity  of  views  as  to  the  Son, 
ttcfa  was  none  among  the  Pneumalomachi  and  Xaee- 
dsaiaBS  as  to  the  Htdy  Ghost.  Some  contented  them- 
«lm  with  holding  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  du- 
1mm,  others  denied  it  outright;  some  called  him  a 
mature,  but  moot  seem  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  ideas 
•f  Haoedoniaa.  Amung  the  most  active  partisans  of 
lUi  bctesy  were  Marathonius  and  Eleusius,  whom  Hac- 
etains  called  rcapeetivcly  to  the  seea  of  Cyatcan  and 
Hiwiaedia.  The  influence  oT  Uaralhonius  is  shown 
by  the  tact  that  the  Hacedonians  are  sometimes  called 
MaratlttmiaM.  Hacedoniiis  was  deposed  by  the  strict 
Msns  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  S60 :  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  obscurely  in  the  vicinity  of 
Caastaniinople.  The  exact  date  of  Hacedonius's  death 
ii  ant  kiwwn,  bot  it  appears  to  have  been  soon  after 
ibtGonncU  of  Tarsus  (see  Tillemont,  Ui$i.\o\.  ix). 

Tbe  appearance  of  the  Pneumatomacht,  as  such,  ia 
»  be  dared  tmm  A.D,  960,  when  Athanasius  wrote 
agniat  them,  giving  them  the  name  here  adopted, 
AUinasiua  was  then  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  and  Sera- 
|i«,tiisbop  of  Thmuis,  in  Lower  Egypt,  requested  his 
^tnpwiion.  I'he  heresies  themselves  were  no  novel- 
Hk  It  was  a  part  of  the  Arian  creed  that  the  Holy 
^  wu  a  oettcd  bcin^  anpcfior  it  might  be  in  di^ 


nttr,  but  nowise  different  in  natnre  from  the  angelat 
and  in  the  Gnostic  systems  we  meet  with  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  eons  [see  VALBMTiNiAKa],  the  latter 
being  held,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  be  not  a  distinct 
penon,  but  a  divine  energy  diffused  tbrough  the  uni- 
verse. Bat  Uiere  was  a  great  dlifoence  in  the  mode  in 
which  these  beresiee  were  held.  They  then  appeared, 
not  as  proceeding  from  a  special  opposition  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  Holy  ^irit,  but  as  deductions  from  some 
other  leading  heresy  to  which  they  were  subordinate. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  Arians,  with  which  our  present 
subject  is  concerned,  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  follows  upon  the  denial  of  the  divinity 
of  the  Son.  Foe  as  it  is  impoaeible  to  advance  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  above  the  Seoond  Penon, 
the  controversy  turned  therefore  on  the  divinity  of  the 
Second.  Dealing  with  this,  the  Conndl  of  NicM  did 
not  touch  speciflcaUy  upon  the  subordinate  heresy,  but 
left  it  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  leading  one.  But  when 
the  trading  heresy  wan  abandoned,  and  yet  tbe  subordi- 
nate heresy  retained,  then  the  latter  not  only  became 
prominent,  but  was  seen  to  be  adopted  on  ita  own  Inde- 
pendent grounds,  for  its  own  sake.  Tbe  Artad  half  con* 
verted  to  catholicity  was  properly  a  Pnenmatomachist. 
Such  were  those  whom  Athanaahia  dealt  with  in  hia 
letter  to  Serapion.  They  were  aeceden  from  the  Ari- 
ans who  had  embraced  tbe  true  faith  regarding  tbe  Son, 
but  retained  their  error  regarding  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  were  eonseqnently  opposed  both  by  cathoUos  and 
Arians,  but  tbdr  true  controversy  was  with  the  fonner: 
their  contest  with  the  latter  (Athanasius  n^es)  couki 
only  be  pretended,  inasmuch  as  both  agreed  in  opposing 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  {Ad  Strap,  i,  1,  2,  9,  82). 
This  class,  then,  differed  from  the  later  Macedonian 
class:  it  held  HomoouMan  doctrine  regarding  the  Son, 
whereas  the  Hacedonians  were  Horaoiousians.  Atha- 
nasius calls  them  also  Tropki,  from  their  ligurative  in- 
terpreutions  of  Scripture',  bat  this  is  rather  an  qdthet 
than  a  proper  name. 

In  compariaon  with  the  Macedonian  party,  this  ear- 
lier party  can  have  been  but  smalL  It  was,  however, 
reinforced  a  few  years  later,  as  we  shall  show,  upon 
the  return  of  a  large  pnrlinn  nf  the  Semi-Arian  body  to 
catholicity.  The  adoplion  of  tlie  truth  concerning  the 
Son  leads  almost  necessarily  to  tbe  adoption  ^  the 
truth  ooncwning  the  Holy  (Spirit.  I'he  ai^nmenta  of 
Athanasius  {Ad  Serap.  i,  29;  iv,  7)  show  forcibly  how 
untenable  a  position  is  that  which  maintains  a  duality 
instead  nf  a  trinity.  The  original  Monarchian  tenet 
from  which  tbe  Ariana  started  ia  much  more  eanly  ad- 
mimMe. 

The  Pneumalomachi  of  the  Macedonian  school  were 
the  Semi-Arians  left  behind  in  schism  whoi,  in  the  year 
866,  the  im^oAty  of  tbe  sect  gave  in  their  assent  to  of 
tfaodoxy,  and  wen  received  into  tbe  Chnreh.  Before 
this  lime  Macedonius,  as  we  have  seen  above,  had  joinetl 
the  Semi-Arian  party,  but  proving  thereby  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  Arians,  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  860  (Thendoret,  Hut.  Eixtn.  ii,  6), 
A  ooancil  was  appointed  to  meet  in  Tarsus  to  effect  a 
leooodUation,  but  just  before  the  meeting  tbirty-finir 
Aria^  Ushopa  assembled  in  Caria  refused  the  Homo- 
onrion ;  and  Valena,  at  the  instigation  of  tbe  Arian  Ku- 
doxiua,  by  whom  he  had  been  recently  baptized,  forbade 
the  council  (Sozomen,  Hitt.  Eedet.  vi,  12),  From  this 
time,  however,  Semi-Arianism  disappears  from  ecclesi- 
astical history.  The  controversy  regarding  Christ's 
divinity  ceaaed,  and  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  became  the  diMingnishing  tenet  of  the 
Semi>Arian  party,  the  tenet  thus  becoming  associated 
with  the  name  Macedonian,  which  the  Semi-Ariana 
had  recently  acquired.  Of  course  there  were  some,  as 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  who  called  them 
Marathonians,  saying  that  Harathoaina,  bishop  of  Nioo- 
media,  had  introduced  the  term  Hamokniaion  (Socratea, 
Keek$,  ii,  4fi).  ^  i 

It  ia  to  be  notieed  t>«>Bi|^^c^^(9^lmfl»> 
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treating;  or  the  present  hereey,  use  the  word  Semi-Arian 
in  another  eenae  than  that  now  given  iL  Philaster 
{Har.  cXxvit)  define*  the  Semi-Arians  thus:  "Hi  de 
Fatn  et  Filio  bene  lentiunt,  una  in  qualiutis  substan- 
tiam,  unam  diviniutero  eane  credeiitcs,  Spiritum  auL^ 
non  de  divina  substantia,  nec  l>euni  venim,  sed  Tactutn 
atque  creatum  Spiritum  pnedicantea."  Augustine  also 
(titer,  c  iii):  "Macedoniani  de  Patre  et  Filio  recte 
aentiunt,  quod  uiiius  sint  ejusdemque  luhstantix  vel  es- 
sentiie,  sed  de  Spiritu  Sancto  hoc  nolunt  credere,  crea- 
tunm  eum  ecae  dkentcau  Hoa  poUus  quidan  Seml- 
Arianos  rocant,  quod  in  bac  quiestione  ex  parte  eum 
illia  sint,  ex  parte  nohiscum."  This  use  of  the  term 
Semi-Arian  is  now  to  be  avoided,  the  distinctive  mark 
qf  that  party  being  the  Homoiousion.  But  these  two 
authorities  show  that  the  original  Pneumatomochi, 
against  whom  Athanasius  wrote,  must  have  been  lai^lv 
reinforced  from  those  who  joined  the  Church  under 
I^>eriuB.  This  appears  aliw  from  Epipbanins.  who 
states  that  the  Pneumatomachi  proceeded  parUy  from 
tbe  Semi-Arians  and  partly  from  the  orthodox.  In  tbe 
preceding  article  be  had  defined  tbe  Semi-Arians  by 
the  Hom<HOusion;  and  tbe  "orthodox,"  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  were  not  tbe  old  Nicenes.  but  those  who  from 
the  Arians  had  come  over  to  the  Momuiousion,  and  had 
been  accepted  by  Uberius  as  orthodox.  Thus  of  tbe 
Pneumatomachi  some  were  orthodox  regarding  tbe  di- 
vinity of  the  Son,  and  some  retained  the  Homoiou«on, 
and  these  latter  are  properly  Macedmiians,  being  Semi- 
Ariauft. 

All  these  started  with  the  tenet  of  the  sect  from  which 
they  sprung,  namely,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  created 
being,  of  tbe  same  order  as  tbe  created  angels  (The- 
odoret  and  Epiphanius,  L  c).  The  authorities  of  Phi- 
laaler  and  Augustme  are  suflSrient  to  show  that  this 
was  retained  by  the  majority  of  the  party.  But  anoth- 
er opinion  arose  early.  It  proceeded— Eustathius  of 
.^bastia  being  an  example  (Socrates,  lluit.  Ecclfi.  ii,  45) 
— from  a  reluctance  to  call  the  Huly  Spirit  a  creature. 
But  as  they  who  felt  this  reluctance  would  not  consent 
to  call  him  tiod,  it  followed  necessarily  that  they  were 
obliged  to  <leny  bin  personality.  Still  they  assigned  to 
the  impersoiud  Spirit  that  which  is  assigned  to  the  per- 
sonal Spirit  by  Roman  Catholics,  as  being  the  Vinculum 
(see  Augustine,  /M  Fide  et  Sgmbnlo,  §  Id;  Bull,  £)i-f. 
Fid.  A'rc.  ii,  3,  13)  ofthe  persons  of  the  (iodhead.  This 
is  noted  by  Augustine  {Ham.  c  Iii) ;  **  Quamvis  a  non- 
nuUis  perhibeantur  non  Dcum,  sed  Deitatem  Patris  et 
Filii  dicere  Spiritum  Sanctum,  ct  nutlam  propriam  ha- 
bere  aubstantiam."  What  catholics  regard  as  God  Ihe 
Holy  tiluMt  working  in  tbe  world,  they  regardeil  as  a 
divine  eneivy  diffused  through  the  worid.  Hoebeiro 
represents  this,  it  appears  upon  insufficient  grounds,  to 
be  tbe  tenet  of  the  Hace<lonians  in  general  (Welch, 
Getck,  dtr  Ketztrtim,  iii,  98). 

Tbe  heresy  of  the  Pneumatomachi  was  condemned, 
first,  in  a  synod  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  362,  held  by  Atha- 
nasius on  bis  return  (Athanasius,  Synod.  Epitt,  ad  A  n/i- 
oek.  The  epistle  states  that  Arians,  on  their  reception 
into  the  Church,  are  to  anathemattxe  those  who  say  that 
the  Hilly  Spirit  is  a  create<l  being  and  divided  from  the 
substance  of  Christ.  A  true  renunciation  of  Arian  doc- 
trine is  to  absMin  from  dividing  the  Holy  Trinity,  from 
saying  that  one  of  rhe  Pereons  is  a  created  being).  The 
I*neumatomachi  were  condemned  secondly  in  a  synod  in 
Illyricnm,  A.D. 867  ( A>uf. Synod. ad  Oiirnf. ;  Ha'rdoiiia, 
ConciL  i,  794  %  Snaumen,  Hut,  EccU».  vi,  22) ;  thirdly,  in  a 
synod  at  Komo,  A.D.  367  (Damasi,  K])vit.  ap.  Theodoret. 
Hisl.Keclet,  v,  11,  Vales,  note);  and,  laslly,  at  the  great 
Oriental  council  held  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  881,  where, 
in  opposition  to  the  heresies  of  Macedonius,  Apollinarin^, 
and  EunomiuB,  the  Niccne  faith  was  confirmed  and  more 
fully  stated.  The  first  canon  anathematizes  the  "  Semi- 
ArianSi  or  Pneumatomachi tbe  seventh  canon  uses  the 
name  Macedonians,  and  orders  the  admiaainn  of  converts 
from  this  heresy  to  be  by  unction.  To  the  simple  article 
ofthe  Nioene  Creed,  "I  believe  in  the  Holy  Gboat,"  wen 


added  those  clauses  (excepting  the  Filtoqne)  which  ted 
at  present  as  the  complement  of  the  catholic  faith,  vii, 
that  to  Ihe  Holy  Ghost,  who  emanatca  from  the  Father, 
is  due  the  same  adoratiim  and  glortficatkm  at  to  the 
Father  and  to  the  Son.  The  Macedonians  were  tavited 
to  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  the  hope  that  tht 
reconciliation  interrupted  at  Tanus  might  be  effected, 
but  the  hope  was  not  realized  (Socrates,  Hisl.  Ecdet.  t, 
8;  Sozomen, //if/. £ct3^.  vii,  7).  Facundns  states  thu 
Hacedoniua  hiiasdf  was  invited  to  the  council.  This  ii 
no  donbt  an  error.  The  council  comfdeted  the  week 
which  was  begun  at  Nicsa,  and  finally  declared  the 
catholic  fhith  regarding  tbe  Holy  Trinity.  Agunstiu 
determination  the  Semi-Arian,  now  the  Pneumatoroa- 
chist,  party  was  not  able  to  make  any  efTectoal  rewt- 
ance.— Blunt,  DicU  of  Sedt,  B.  v.  See  SchafT,  CAarol 
tiilory,  ii,  639, 644 ;  Neander,  Hitt.  o/ChrUtian  Doyma 
(see  Index) ;  Hefele,  ConciUaigesck.  vols,  i  and  ii ;  Al- 
sog,  Kirckfnge»ck.  i,  281 ;  Schrdckh,  KuxAtngndt,  ml 
vi ;  Klee,  Doymenpach.  pU  i,  ch.  ii,  p.  215. 

Poach,  Akdbeas,  a  German  Luibeimn  mimster  of 
the  16th  century,  studied  at  Witteubeie  under  Hoitin 
Luther,  where  also  he  was  made  magiiltr.  In  IMS 
he  was  called  to  Jena  aa  archdeacon ;  then  be  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Nordbausen ;  and  in  15dO  be  was 
called  as  pastor  and  professor  of  theology  to  Erfurt, 
where  in  1572  in  company  with  four  others,  be  was 
deposed.  He  then  moved  to  Ulenbach,  near  Jena, 
where  he  died,  April  2,  16B&.  He  edited  Luther's 
ffautpoatiUf,  kUA  CorreeHmu  and  AdXtioni  (Jena,  lfi69 
sq.),  and  wrote  the  biography  of  Ralzebcrget  (t).  v.), 
Vom  chritllurhm  A  bachied  au4  dietem  SterUidun,  eu. 
(Jena,  ISM).  See  Jocher,  GtkArien- Lts^am,  nv.; 
Winer,  ffandbuck  der  theoL  Lifrrahtr,  ii,  18a    (B.  P.) 

Pobian,  Mo8K»,  also  called  Fobio*,  a  Jewuh  writer 
of  some  note,  fiourishe<l  in  Greece  in  the  first  part  of  the 
16tb  centun-.  He  publUhed,  "iSSrTi  onT  DS  3TTt, 
the  book  of  Job,  with  a  Rumic,  L  e.  neo-Greek,  transla- 
tion in  Hebrew  letters  (Constantinople,  1676);— '<3S0 
•^iXVn  main  us,  the  Proverbs,  in  the  aame  nunoer 
(ibid.  1548) ^IBOn  "ast^ii  B  OS  ISVm,  i  e. 
the  Pentateuch,  with  a  Rumic  and  Spanish  translaimi, 
both  in  Hebrew  letters,  with  tbe  Chaldee  of  Onkelos  and 
KAsbi's  commentary  (ibid,  1M7).  The  Spanish  v^noa 
of  this  work  was  reprinted  at  Ferrara  in  I&83.  See 
Fllret,  BiU.  Judaica,  i,  285  aq.;  WoU;  BOL  HOnu,  I, 
iii.  1520.    (a  P.) 

Pochard,  Jeas,  a  French  theologian,  was  bon  in 
1715  at  La  Cluse,  near  I'ontarlier.  After  going  tbrnagb 
the  regular  course  of  sludiea  at  Besanfon,  he  was  offend 
by  the  archbishop  of  that  diocese  the  direetioa  ofthe 
seminarA-,  and  Pochard  there  taaght  ifaetdog}-  for  thirty 
years.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  superior  of  the 
seminary,  but  the  weakness  of  his  health  compelled  him 
to  resign  these  functions,  as  he  had  already  resigned kis 
chair.  He  died  at  Besan^on  Aug.  25,  1786.  To  him 
is  due  the  revision  of  the  Miaeal  and  Breviaiy  «f  the 
diocese  of  Besan^on,  printed  by  order  of  the  canliaal  of 
Choiseut-Beaupre.  These  works  are  conrndered  model 
performances.  He  had  tbe  lai^*est  share  in  the  Mt/hodt 
pour  la  /Hrfdion  de»  AmtM  (Neurchfiteaii,1772,2Tc4i. 
12m(>)  of  Urbain  (irisot,  which  has  often  been  reprinteiL 
— Hoefer,  A'otio.  Biog.  OmeraU,  s.  r. 

Poche'reth  (Heb.  Pott'reth,  ri3»,  WMiioriaj; 
Sept.  4>aKtpai,  v.  r.  ^nynipa^,  etc.),  the  name  apparent- 
ly of  a  person  ("  P.  of  Zebaim,"  the  Sept.  in  some  copie* 
supplies  "son  of"  l>etween  Ihe  words)  whnsc  "children" 
were  among  tbe  Nclhinim  that  returned  from  the  cai^ 
tiviry  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  67;  Nvb.  vii,  59). 
B.C.  ante  540. 

Pocley,  HvpATiDa,  a  Russian  ptclate,  waa  bon  at 
Bajanise  in  1541.  He  occupied  a  ermspicaous  place  in 
the  religions  histoiy  of  Rnaua  by  the  share  he  bad,  in 
1595,  in  tbe  return  of  tbe  efthacB- 
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pM  to  tbe  Bonun  Catholic  Church.  He  was  tent  to 
Bone,  with  tevcnl  of  his  colleagues,  to  siftnify  thi 
obcdicDce  (rf  tbe  converted  piovincea  to  the  holy  aee : 
wt  have  an  aocoant  of  this  event  by  Baroniun  Poeiey 
drrotcd  his  whole  life  to  cementing  and  extending  Ibis 
iiiiim.which  was  Anally  deatroyed  by  the  emperor 
NidMiaa  in  1889.  PmH^  was  biabop  of  WUdimir 
md  Bmc,  and  died  at  Wladimir  July  28,  1613.  He 
idt  a  nnmbcr  of  Homiiie;  published  by  Leo.  Kiazka 
{Kauma  jr  i/omiHe  H^taeii;iata  PocUia,  1714, 4tu) : — 
71a  Umok,  an  ezpoeitiwi  of  the  prindpal  articles  relat- 
iofc  to  the  union  of  the  Ureeka  with  tbe  Roman  Church 
(Wilna,  159&); — an  Acoowtt  of  tbe  embassy  which  the 
Koihenians,  in  1476,  aent  to  l^tua  IV  (Wilna,  1605, 
Ko);  we  kww  only  mm  copy  of  tbii  worii,  that  in  tbe 
lapeiial  Libfary  of  St.  PetonbuTK^/Vmi^  gnaOed 
10  Ikt  Vmaka  hg  Ou  Kmgi  o/Petmtd  (Wilna,  s.  d.,  about 
]'06)  ^— dirers  Eputiea  diaaeminated  In  the  A  makt  de 
la  S«dM  A  reltMU/giqtu  de  Samt'Pita-tbourg,  tbe  most 
murkable  being  addreeeed  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
drU:— his  TetUxmaa,  inserted  in  the  Review  of  Poten. — 
Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog,  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Pockels,  Cabl  Frikukich,  a  German  moralist, 
wm  bom  Nor.  16,  1757,  at  WdrmUtz,  near  Halle.  In 
litn,  baring  completed  bb  studies  at  the  onivenity  in 
Halle,  be  was  appointed  tutor  of  the  princes  of  Brims- 
wick,  and  afterwards  guardian  of  one  of  them,  the  duke 
Ai^bMua.  When  this  house  lost  their  esutes,  he  lived 
as  a  private  citizen  at  Brunswick.  In  1618  he  occupied 
again  bis  foraner  relation  to  duke  Augustas.  He  died 
at  Branswick  Oct.  29, 1014.  Pockels's  works,  written 
ia  a  fluent  and  elegant  style,  contain  a  treasury  of  sa- 
gaeiaas  and  carious  qbservations  on  imm  and  society. 
He  kft,  BtitrSge  sw  BffJfrdenng  dtr  Mengchenkemtf- 
nm  (Berlin,  1788-89,  i  parts,  8vo:  followed  by  ffeue 
HfHragr,  etc,  Hamb.  1798, 8vo)  '.—Fragmfnie  zar  Kemi- 
MM  deM  maucAUdlfH  ffmtru  (Hanover,  1788-94,  S  vols. 
Ito)  — DmheBrdiylrilen  zur  Btrtichtrwig  der  Charat- 
Urbmie  (Halle,  1794, 8vo) FcrmifA  eiaer  Ckaruktrr- 
kUk  4n  weMieken  GadHeekt*  (Hanover,  1799-1802,  b 
vofai  8vo);  it  is  a  writing  full  of  witty  remarks;  the 
asthur  paUisbed  as  a  pendant  Dtr  Mam  (ibid.  1805-8, 
4  VQla.8vo): — Karl  JVilh.  Ferdinand  von  Braumc/iteeig 
(Stuttgard,  1809, 8vo) : — C'eber  dm  Ufngtipg  mil  Kindtra 
(\m):~V<Ur  GeteUtchap,  Ge»eUigteit  and  Unhang 
(Hanover,  181S-16,  S  vols.  8vo).  Fockels  published  a 
Tatckttdmtk,  as  keepsake,  for  the  years  I8(B  and  1804 ; 
and,  in  oammoD  with  Ch.  Pb.  Horits,  the  De^cwurdig- 
iriit»  zmr  Brfiritrmg  da  £dlen  md  Svkotten  (Berlin, 
m6-88,  2  vok,  8vo),  tome  articles  in  the  Mitgann  zur 
^rf^mgueeiemtekre,  and  in  the  Brainuckwe^/itchea 
Jfayoin.— Hoefer,  JVowt.  Bioff.  GMrale,  a.r. 

Pockllngton,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
■med  also  as  an  edncator,  flourished  near  the  middle 
of  ibe  17ih  century.  He  was  at  one  lime  president  of 
Phnbmke  Hall  and  Sidney  College,  Cambridge.  He 
prblisbed  Sermont  (Lond.  1636)  >— ^/hire  Chritlianum 
(107,  4to),  in  annrer  to  WiUiama'a  Bolg  Tabk.  See 

WiLUAXa,  Joil!f. 

Pocock,  Bdward  (l),an  Engliah  Orientalist  and 
ikeokigianofgreat  note,  not  only  in  hisowotimev,l)iit  one 
vbose  Bcbolarty  acquirements  are  gladly  acknowledged 
ncn  in  our  day,  was  bom  Nov.  6, 1604.  He  studied  in 
fHkiiA,  hia  native  place,  at  the  univenity,  and  devoted 
bisMelf  specially  to  the  Oriental  tongues,  the  Hebrew, 
Anbic,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  first  under  the  direction  of 
Mmhrw  Pason,  and  afterwards  imder  that  of  William 
IMwriL  Pocock  took  bis  bschelor  of  arU'  degree  in 
in,  and  his  inaste(*a  in  16M.  Lnd.  de  Dieu  publisb- 
■nr  a  %iiae  venioa  of  the  Apocalypse  at  Leydeii  the 
fcliiainii  j'car,  oar  author,  after  his  example,  began  to 
pcfore  tboae  four  epistles  which  were  still  wonting  to 
■  Bwplefe  edirion  of  the  New  Testament  in  that  lan- 
r^X-  These  epistles  were  the  secotid  of  Peter,  the 
•Bfld  and  third  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude.  All  the 
ttr  books,  eitcept  tbeae  flvc,  had  been  well  printed  by 
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Albertus  Widmanstadius,  at  Vienna,  in  1666,  who  wis 
sent  into  the  West  fur  that  purpose  by  Iguatius,  the 
Jaool»te  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  16th  century. 
Having  met  with  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
proper  to  bis  purpose,  Pocock  engaged  in  this  work  and 
finished  it;  but  laid  it  by,  not  having  the  courage  to  pul^ 
lish  it,  Ull  tbe  fame  of  it,  in  1629,  brought  him  into  the 
acquaintance  of  Gerard  Voesius,  who,  being  then  at  Ox- 
ford, obtained  hia  consent  1o  carry  it  to  Leyden,  where 
it  was  printed  that  year,  in  4to,  under  the  immediate 
care  and  inspection  of  Lud.  de  Dieu.  In  1628  Pocock 
bad  been  received  a  fellow  of  the  principal  college  of 
Oxford*,  but  having  decided  to  enter  the  priesthood,  he 
was  ordained  priest  in  1629,  having  entered  into  dea^ 
con's  Olden  aotne  tuna  before,  and  he  was  apptdnted 
chapbun  to  the  English  factoiy  at  Aleppo,  by  the  In- 
terest of  SeMen,  as  appears  very  probable.  Hearrived 
at  that  i^ace,  after  a  kmg  voyage,  Oct.  17,  1680.  His 
residence  in  the  East  for  six  years  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity of  further  study  in  the  Oriental  tongues.  He 
acquired  great  skill  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  be  like- 
wise endeavored  to  get  afbrther  inright,  if  poariUe, into 
the  Hebrew ;  but  soon  found  it  frulUesa,  the  Jews  there 
being  very  illiterate.  He  also  improved  himself  in  the 
Ethinpic  and  Syriac,  of  which  last  he  made  a  grammar, 
with  a  praxis,  for  his  own  use.  On  Oct.  SO,  1681,  he 
received  a  commission  from  Land,  then  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, to  buy  for  him  snch  ancient  Greek  coins  and  such 
manoBcripts,  either  in  Greek  nr  tbe  Oriental  languages, 
as  he  should  judge  most  proper  for  a  univeinty  library 
— which  eommiirion  Pocock  execntert  to  the  beet  of  bfci 
power.  He  also  translated  a  number  of  historical  works 
from  the  Arabic,  collected  a  great  quantity  of  Oriental 
manuscripts,  which  he  sent  to  England,  and  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  environs  of  Aleppo,  with  respect  to 
natural  history :  tbe  result  of  the  latter  study  was  in- 
tended to  furnish  a  desirable  addition  to  the  commenta- 
ries of  the  Old  Testament.  In  16S4  tbe  phigne  raged 
furiously  at  Aleppo;  many  of  tbe  merchants  fled  two 
days'  journey  from  the  city,  and  dwelt  in  tents  upon 
the  mountains:  Pocock  did  not  stir,  yet  neither  he  nor 
any  of  the  English  caught  the  infection.  In  1686  he 
received  a  letter  from  Laud,  then  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, informing  him  of  his  design  to  found  an  Arabic 
lecture  at  Oxford,  and  of  naming  him  to  the  university 
as  the  professor;  upon  which  agreeable  news  he  pre^ 
enily  settled  his  aJhin  at  Aleppo,  and  look  the  flrst  op- 
portunity of  returning  home.  On  hia  arrival  at  Oxford 
this  year,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in 
July,  and  entered  on  the  professorship  in  August ;  how- 
ever, the  next  year,  when  his  friend  Mr.  John  Greaves 
concerted  his  voyage  to  Egypt,  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient by  Laud  that  Pocock  should  attend  him  to  Con- 
BUntino|de,  in  order  to  perfect  binuelf  in  tbe  Arabic 
language,  and  to  purchase  more  manuscripta.  During 
his  abode  there,  he  was  for  some  tine  chaplain  to 
Peter  Wych,  then  the  English  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
and  who  became  Pocock's  most  zealAns  protector.  He 
collecte<l  during  bis  slay  in  that  city  a  number  of 
Oriental  manuscripts.  In  1689  he  received  several  let- 
ters from  his  friends,  and  paniciilarty  from  the  atch- 
Inehop,  pressing  bim  to  return  home;  and  accordingly, 
embarking  in  August,  1640,  he  landed  in  Italy,  and 
passed  thence  to  Paris.  Here  he  met  with  Grotius, 
who  was  then  ambassador  at  tbe  court  of  France  from 
Sweden,  and  acquainted  him  with  a  design  he  had 
to  translate  his  treatise  De  verHate  Ckrigtiana  Religi- 
OKH  into  AraUc,  in  order  to  promote  the  convermon 
of  some  of  the  Mohammedans,  tirottua  waa  pleased 
with  and  encouraged  the  proposal,  while  Pocock  did  not 
scruple  to  observe  to  him  some  things  towards  the  end 
of  hia  book  which  he  could  not  approve:  as  his  ad- 
vancing opinions  which,  though  commonly  charged  by 
Christians  upon  Mohammedans,  yet' had  no  fimndsiion 
in  any  of  their  authentic  writings,  and  were  mc.\i  as 
they  themselves  were  readv  to  disclaim.  Grotius  uas 
ao  &r  from  beiug  <Uq>leaae^||^^  ^ey^g^ 
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Pooock  for  the  freedom  he  h»d  Uken ;  and  gave  him  full 
leave,  io  the  Tenioii  he  intended,  to  expunge  and  alter 
whaterar  he  should  think  fit.  This  work  was  published 
in  1660  at  th«  wl*  expeiwe  of  Hr.  Bobert  Kogrle:  On- 
tius'a  tntroducUan  wa*  left  out,  and  a  new  pvelkce  added 
by  Pocock,  showing  the  de«gn  of  the  work,  and  giviDg 
aome  account  of  the  pereons  to  whom  it  would  be  of 
use.  On  his  return  to  England,  in  1640,  Pocock  found 
himself  in  very  difficult  circumstances.  His  chair  of 
Arabic  had  been  stipemleil  by  archbiabop  Laud,  but 
after  the  death  of  that  prelate  the  rarenuea  bad  been 
aelied  upon.  pDoock  now  devoted  bimaelf  eodidy  to 
atudy,  and  eecaped  by  hia  retreat,  as  well  as  by  the 
Mnidship  of  J<An  Sdden,  who  enjcyed  a  great  influ- 
ence in  the  republican  ptrtr,  the  vexations,  if  not 
dangers,  which  his  myalist  opinions  would  have  been 
sure  tn  bring  upon  him.  lu  164S  be  was  presented 
his  college  with  the  living  of  Cbildrey,  in  Berkshire, 
and  iu  1617,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  John 
Selden,  he  was  rcinslated  -in  hia  Oxford  ebair,  and  two 
years  lata-  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hdirew.  The 
king^  wbu  was  at  that  lime  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  also  bestowed  on  him  a  rich  canoory.  An  at^ 
of  Parliament  confirmed  the  gilt;  but  the  caiionry  thus 
assigned  to  bim  being  dilferent  from  that  origiiially 
annexed  to  the  professorship,  Pocock  entered  a  protest 
against  it,  and  refused  to  reeei\-e  the  proflta.  In  the 
nMuitime  be  oonpoaed  his  Sptdmm  HUtoria  Art^wi, 
Mag  extracta  fhim  the  work  of  Abul-fsraj  in  the 
origin^  Arabic,  together  with  a  L^tin  translation  and 
eofuous  notc&  This  work,  which  was  printed  at  Ox- 
ford  in  164$  and  1660  (4to),  was  reprinted  in  1806  by 
White,  with  some  additions  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  In 
November,  1650,  about «  year  after  puUishing  the  pr»- 
oeding  work,  Pocock  wo  ejected  flrmn  hia  canoniy,  and 
it  was  intended  to  deprive  bim  ot  the  Hebrew  and  Ar> 
aliie  profesaorsliips;  l>ut>  thanks  to  a  peUtira  atgned  1^ 
all  the  heads  of  houses,  the  masters,  and  scholars  at  Ox- 
ford, Pocock  was  suffered  to  enjoy  both  places.  In  1665 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  deprived  of  his  living,  on 
the  ground  of  "ignorance  and  insufficiency;"  at  least 
such  were  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  Crom- 
well's committee.  Soma  of  hia  Oxford  friends,  however, 
wisely  prevented  tbe  disgrace  to  the  Roundhead  party 
which  would  have  followed  the  Section,  upon  such 
grounds,  of  so  eminent  a  acbolar  as  Pocock.  The  most 
determined  against  this  measure  was  Dr.  John  Owen 
(himself  one  of  the  Parliamentary  oommissioners),  Seth 
Ward,  John  Wilkina^  and  John  Wallis,  who  withstood 
the  Bta|ud  and  Ugoted  creatorea  to  their  face,  and  made 
them  aendble  of  "  the  infinite  contempt  and  reproach" 
which  would  reward  such  treatment  of  a  man  '■whom 
all  the  learned,  not  of  Enghind  only,  but  of  all  Europe, 
so  Justly  admired  for  his  vnst  knowledge  and  extraor- 
dinary accomplishments."  Meanwhile  nothing  hod  suf- 
tioed  to  check  either  his  pious  care  of  his  parish  or  his 
pursuit  of  sacred  and  Oriental  leamiog.  In  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  learning  be  was  allowed  to  be  second  to  none 
of  his  age. 

From  tbe  Srst  Pocock  made  bis  Oriental  attainmenta 
anbaervient  to  Biblical  illustration;  and  his  contribu- 
tions, directly  and  indirectly,  to  Biblical  learning  were 
numerous  and  extremely  valuable.  Of  his  connection 
with  Walton's  Palyglol,  his  biographer  says:  "From 
tbe  beginning  scsrce  a  step  was  uken  in  that  work 
[not  excepting  even  the  ProUgot»ata'\  till  oonmuni- 
cated  to  Mr.  Pocock,  without  whuae  assistance  it  must 
have  wanted  much  of  ita  perfection;"  he  collated 
the  Arabic  Pentateuch,  with  two  copies  of  Saadias's 
translation ;  drew  up  an  account  of  the  Arabic  venions 
of  that  part  of  the  Bible  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  t4>  the  Polyglot,  and  lent  aome  of  his  own 
rich  atore  of  MSS.  to  the  caaisnBtan  of  the  work,  viz.  « 
Syriac  H8.  of  the- entire  Old  Testament,  an  Ethiopic 
M.S.  of  the  Psalms,  two  Syriac  HSS.  of  the  Psalms,  and 
■  Pferuan  MS.  of  the  Goq>els.  Soon  after  bis  escape  from 
the  commiaaiuu's  purpoaea  Pocock  publtabeil  bis  Porta 


SfotU,  being  hx  prefatory  discourses  of  Moses  Maimaik 
ides's  "  Commentary  upon  the  Misbus,"  written  in  A» 
bic,  but  with  tbe  H^rew  lettenk  Thu  work,  irtiich 
was  the  first  production  of  tbe  Hebrew  pre»  at  Oslurd, 
an>eared  in  1666,  together  with  a  Ladn  tranilatkn  1b4 
numerous  notes.  Pocock  made  this  watk  tbe  more  aw- 
ful to  Biblical  stndsits  by  his  oopioaB  ApptmXx  JVoto- 
mm  MiterUamea,  where  he  discusses  many  points  of  in- 
terest to  Biblicsl  scholars.  Pocock  reaped  golden  o^o- 
ions  on  the  publication  of  this  now  negtected  tboogli 
adU  very  valuable  worit.  In  the  ftdlowing  rear  IWrfc 
appears  to  have  entertaimd  the  idea  of  publisbiag  tbe 
Expontiom  o/RabU  Tamdutm  om  tAe  Old  rettami0,u 
he  was  at  that  time  the  only  person  in  Europe  who  po^ 
•eased  any  of  the  HSS.  of  that  learned  rabbi;  but,p(ob- 
ably  from  want  of  encouragement,  he  did  not  prMeenie 
his  design.  In  1667  tlie  English  Polyglot  appeared,  in 
which  Pooock  had  a  considerable  hand.  He  eoUoied 
tbe  ^abic  Pentateuch,  and  also  wrote  a  preface  ooo- 
oeming  tbe  diflbreat  Aiabie  Ternona  of  that  part  cfAe 
KUe,'  and  the  reason  of  the  rariooa  ica^igs  to  bt 
found  in  them,  the  whole  oi  which  was  inaected  in  tbe 
Appendix  to  the  Polygk>t.  Those  parts  of  tbe  Syrisc 
version  of  tbe  New  Testament  which  had  remained  na- 
publisbed  ore  due  to  bim ;  be  accompanied  them  with  ■ 
Latin  version  and  annotations.  In  1658  bis  Latin  trasi- 
lation  of  the  A  wmaU  of  Kutjfckbu  waa  pubHobed  at  Ox> 
ford  (in  8  vola.  4to),  at  the  reqneat  ud  at  tbe  exptne 
of  Selden,  who  died  before  it  appeared.  At  tbe  BcstiKa* 
tion,  Pocock  was  restored  (June,  1660)  to  bis  canonryof 
Christ-churcb,  as  originally  annexed  to  tbe  Hebrew 
professorship  by  Charies  I ;  but  the  frivolous  oooit  of 
Cbaries  II  thought  as  little  of  rewarding  further  his  at- 
tachmeat  to  the  royal  cause  as  tbt^  were  able  to  apptc- 
dale  hb  worka  and  hia  worth.  He  look  bis  doetet  of 
divinity's  degree,  and  oontbned  afterwards  loditehsiKa 
the  duties  of  both  hia  lacturea,  and  to  give  to  the  world, 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  new  proofs  of  his  unrivalled  skill 
in  Oriental  learning.  He  was  consulted  as  a  master  bj 
all  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe :  by  Homins,  Ak- 
ing,  Hottioger,  Golius,  from  abroad;  and  by  Cudworth, 
Boyle,  Hammond,  Castel,  at  home.  Hia  next  piAlica- 
tion,  in  I66I,  was  the  Arabic  poem  by  Abu  lomail  Tbo- 
grai,  entitled  lAmijf-^*-l-\tjm,  witb  a  Latin  trails 
rion,  copious  notes,  and  a  learned  preface  by  Dr.  Samad 
Clarke.  But  by  far  the  moat  important  as  well  ss  the 
most  useful  of  Pucock's  worlu  was  his  tran^tton  of  tbs 
entire  work  of  Abul-fsraJ,  which,  along  with  tbe  text 
and  a  few  excellent  notes,  was  printed  at  Oxfocd  in  1663 
(S  vola.  4to),  entitled  GrtsarH  A  but  Fanyii  Atifwia  Jkf 
nattiarutn,  (This  is  a  compendium  of  tbe  general 
tory  of  the  world  fium  the  creation  to  hb  own  time,  i.  6 
about  the  end  of  the  IStb  century,  and  is  divided  into 
ten  dynasties.)  After  the  publication  of  this  work  Po- 
cock seems  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely  to  Biblical 
learning.  In  1674  he  published,  at  the  expense  of  the 
university,  his  Arabic  translation  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism and  the  English  Liturgy.  Some  time  after,FeD, 
dean  of  Chiistchurch,  having  concerted  a  sebrme  fbr  s 
commentary  upon  the  Ohl  "reslament,  to  be  written  by 
some  teamed  hands  in  that  university,  engaged  our  au- 
thor to  take  a  share.  This  gave  occoaion  to  bis  oooi- 
roentarieo.  In  1677  appeared  his  Commnttiny  <m  iht 
Propheeif  of  A/ieak  and  Matacki ;  in  1686  that  oa 
Hotea,  and  in  1691  that  on  JofL.  It  was  his  intaotiM 
to  comment  upon  otbei*  of  the  leaser  propbeto.  la 
these  oommentariea,  which  are  all  in  English,  PMOck'i 
skill  in  his  fsvorite  subject  of  Bibliool  Hebrew  is  voy 
apparent.  The  notes,  no  doubt,  ore  too  diffuse,  but 
they  exhibit  much  profound  learning  in  ndibinicsl  si 
well  as  sacred  Hebrew.  In  his  critical  principles  b« 
warmly  defends  the  general  purity  of  tlie  Hasoretie 
text  against  the  aspersions  of  Isaac  Tnsrios  and  the 
theory  of  Capellus;  but,  although  his  HaSoretie  predi- 
lections  are  excessive,  be  does  not  depreci^  the  Saptno- 
gint.  His  scheme  ever  was  to  recottcHu  Iff  leamad  ex> 
planatima  tbe  HCted  orig^^^^^HNt  vanaaUa 
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its  Twwou.  This  gnt  and  good  nun  Uborcd  oo, 
tmmmi  by  cnemie*  and  Mgleet«d  bjr  Friendi^  but  r»> 
i|neted  tor  hia  purity  of  life,  and  adDtred  for  bia  malch- 
Im  learning,  in  bia  profearioiial  and  paatnnl  punuits, 
to  dw  very  ciid  of  hU  life,  hia  only  dialemper  being  ex- 
tnae  old  age,  which  yet  bindend  bim  not,  even  the 
aight  before  he  died,  fn>ffl  his  invariable  eaatom  of 
ptniiv  ftom  tbe  Utuigy  with  hia  fanily.  Ha  sxpiicd 
Sqit.  10, 1691,  aftar  a  gradual  decay  of  hia  conatHiitiim, 
mA  hia  ivBaiiia  wen  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Chriat- 
^aRbfWbcma  monnmentwith  an  inseriplion  is  erected 
lo  hit  meoMHT,  Aa  to  bia  peraon,  he  wu  of  a  middle 
Mauue,  and  iloader;  hia  hair  and  eyea  black,  hia  com- 
plezioa  fifcah,  hia  look  lively  and  cheerful,  and  hia  oon- 
rtiintioa  aound  and  healthy.  In  bia  oaavwiMion  be 
■ai  free,  open,  and  aAtUe,  retaining  area  to  the  laat 
tht  brirtrnwi  and  fiMeUouaocaa  of  youth.  Uia  temper 
wai  aiDdMt,  bumblat  rineere;  and  bia  charity  brougbt 
wdi  numbera  of  neoearitooa  objects  U>  him  that  dean 
Fdl  mcd  to  tell  bim  oom{dainingly  "  that  be  drew  all 
tbc  <pooT  of  Oxford  into  the  college  property."  Histbe> 
ologkal  work*  wen  collected  in  2  Tola.  foL  in  1740  by 
Ltonard  TwelU,  wbo  aba  wrote  an  account  of  the  life 
and  worfca  of  Pocock.  Poooek's  aenrieca  to  Orintal 
■hularahip  in  Europe,  eapeciaUy  in  EngUndt  an  wcU- 
1^  iaettimaUe.  Bishop  Harsb  says  4^  bim :  **  Should 
I  begin  to  apeak  of  tbe  ran  endowmenta  of  tbia  admira- 
ble BSD,  I  should  not  be  able  to  end  his  character  un- 
der a  v<^iDe.  His  rare  learning  appeals  in  hia  writ- 
iaga"  **  Pocock,"  says  Hallam,  "  was  pnhdily  equal 
M  By  Oriental  aebolar  wImho  Enrope  had  Uthoto  peo- 
daecd. ...  Mo  En^iabmaa  probably  has  ever  contrib- 
Bted  mt  meh  to  that  pfDvince  of  [Arabic]  leaming." 
8m  Cattennole,  IMerutun  of  (Ac  £1^^  CAarvA,  i, 
rS;  Hook,  Eederitutieal  Biography,  viii,  98 ;  Skeata, 
BkL  of  Ike  Erngtitk  Fret  Ckvrtk,  p.  68 ;  Orme,  Siblio- 
tkta  BOHa,  s.  r. ;  Perry,  flut.  CA.  of  EngL  (see  Index 
in  ToL  iii) ;  Stoughton,  Ecdf.  l/itt.  of  EngL  (since  tbe 
Kacoration).  it,  88S ;  Kitto,  Cgelopadia  of  Brili§k  Lit- 
rrtmrt,  iii,  668;  Allibone,  Diet.  ^fBHIitk  mtd  Ameri- 
m  j1alA»r^Taj.ii,ii  v.;  BMieal  Jttpotitorf,  x,  S  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

FOCOOk,  Bdward  (2),  an  English  Orientalist,  son 
«f  tbe  preceding,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1647,  and  edu- 
cated at  tbe  university  of  that  place.  He  published, 
Doder  his  father's  direction,  a  philosophical  treatise  of 
Ibo-Tofail,  with  a  Latin  verwtn  and  notes,  entitled  Pki- 
JpMpAiH  antodidaetut  (Oxford,  1671,  4to).  The  same 
matiit  was  translated  into  English  by'  Oddey.  He 
Vison  the  point  of  publishing  the  Dee^yttion  of  Eggpt 

Abdailal^iu  Arabic  and  in  Latin  when,  being  re- 
fased  in  1691  the  aucecnioa  to  the  chair  left  vacant  by 
bii  lather's  death,  be  renounced  entirely  his  Oriental 
Nsdics.  This  valuable  work  remained  long  unpub> 
liibed:  tbe  Arabic  text  was  printed  at  Tubingen  at  the 
dcee  of  laM  century,  and  was  almost  immediately  trans- 
hted  into  German.  White  published  in  1800  the  orig- 
ioal  and  Pboock'a  Latin  Tetaion  (Oxt  4to),  with  notea 
«f  known. 

Hii  brother  Thomas  translated  into  EtigHah  a  Hebrew 
tRstise  of  HanaMeb  ben-Israel  (Of  the  Term  ^  L^ft, 
1699,  ISmo).  (J.U.W.) 

?OC(X!ke,  fiiCHARi>,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
h  ITU  at  Southampton.  It  ia  believed  that  he  be- 
bapd  (0  tbe  family  of  tbe  preceding,  notwithstanding 
the  diicht  ditfcrence  in  the  spelling  of  his  name.  He 
MadKdat  Oxford,  was  received  doctor,  and  embraced  the 
•tdnaatical  career.  In  1784  and  1741  be  travelled  in 
ikiEaii,  and  published  on  hta  return  a  narrative  of  his 
Jwary,  ander  tbe  title,  A  Deeer^Hm  oflMa  Eatt  and 
ma  srAcr  Comtriea  (Lond.  1748^6,  8  vola.  in  S,  folio, 
*)A  179  drawings  and  maps).  This  work  most  fliUy 
■1  with  ean  ddtneatca  the  countries  and  manners 
>keb  make  ita  reading  interesting  even  now.  Having 
■DMpmiiMl  lord  Cbtstarficld  to  Ireland  as  cbi^ilain, 
kmasiMd  in  tbal  eoantiy,aad  waa  appt^ted  in  17M 
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Uibop  of  Oiiocy.  He  hatl  jnat  been  tnnftmd  to 
Uaatb  when  he  died  of  apoplexy,  in  Septomber,  I765i. 
Then  an  aoae  tnticca  of  bim  in  tbe  miaaapliiieat 
TrammieliomtJiA\xiittArdum)logia.  (J.H.W.) 

PoonlarlM  is  an  ecclesiastical  tenn  uaad  for  diink- 
ing-cnpa  omiiaented  in  chorcbea. 

Poderla  or  Talaris  is  another  name  Ibr  the  oft 

Cq.v.). 

Podloo,  JoHX  DK  (also  called  Joibi  A  VaOadgUi 
or  John  Co»oerta$\  a  convert  frum  Judaism  and  noted 
as  a  writer,  was  bom  about  the  year  1886w  He  ia  the 
author  of  two  anti-Jewish  wtvks,  via.  CoreortHa  legit, 
cited  very  often  by  Alfonso  de  Spina  in  hu  Fortt^ilitm 
fdei  (p.  117,  156,  169,  170  sq.),  and  Dedaratio  ruper 
A  ben  Etram  ia  decern  praeepla ;  also  quoted  by  Alfooso 
de  Spina.  He  was  permitted  by  tbe  king,  Don  Henry, 
to  hold  religious  disputations  with  Jews,  and  in  1876 
such  a  disputation  took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Avila, 
when  Hoses  Kohen  de  Tordesillas  was  the  spokesman 
of  the  Jews.  The  mun  points  lo  be  discnssed  were  tbe 
dogmas  of  Christianity,  the  Heaaiabship  of  Jesus,  bia  di- 
vinity and  incarnation,  the  Trinity,  and  the  viiginity  of 
Hary.  Four  discussions  were  held,  the  result  of  which 
was  pubUshed  by  Tordesillas  in  bis  n:qQRn  mv,  or 
examination  of  one  hundred  and  twenty'^ve  passagaa 
of  Scripture  usually  urged  by  Christians  in  favor  of 
their  religion.  This  book,  which  he  designated  "Tbe 
Stronghold  of  tbe  Faith,"  be  presented  lo  the  ^na- 
gogne  of  Avila  and  Toledo^  See  Fuzat,  BOL  Jadbseo, 
Hi,  486, 467;  De  Road,  Ditionario  ttotiea  JegK  AnteH 
Ebrei  (Germ.  tranaL  by  Bamberger),  p.  817 ;  the  same, 
BiU.  JMdiaea  aMtehrittiana,  p.  26;  Grtttx,  Getdi,  d. 
Juden,  viii,  21  sq.;  Liodo,  Sitt,  of  the  Jem,  p.  169; 
Finn,£(7iAiif-(/jn(,p.811i  Kalkar, /sraef  aarf ttta  JTIrdK 
p.  26.    (R  P.) 

PodoniptaB  (i.  e.  Feet-ieather*)  is  one  of  the  names 
by  which  that  branch  of  tbe  Hennonites,  othowise 
known  as  Ftemvtgt,  are  sometimes  designated.  They 
maintain  that  tbe  example  of  Christ,  wliich  has  in  tbia 
inatanea  the  force  of  a  law,  rcqtures  his  dlsriples  to  wash 
the  feet  of  their  guests  in  token  of  their  tove;  and  for 
this  reaara  they  have  been  called  Podon^m.  But  oth- 
ers deny  that  tikis  rite  was  eif|oined  Iqr  Cbriit.  See 

HSMIKHIiTKa. 

Po«,  Adam,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  tbe  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church,  noted  for  his  devotion  to  its  inter* 
eata,  literary,  social,  and  religious,  was  bom  in  Colum- 
Inana  County,  Ohio,  July  21, 1804.  Such  limited  ad- 
vantages as  th»  times  and  tbe  means  of  his  parenla 
afforded  bim  for  acquiring  an  education  were  eageriy 
embraced,  and  in  the  aehools  and  t»-  private  tnitiui  he 
secured  tbe  elements  of  a  good  English  education  and 
some  knowledge  irf*  the  claaaics,  and  formed  a  taate  for 
reading  and  atudy  which  he  continued  through  life^ 
He  received  hb  early  Chrislisn  training  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  ever  cherished  for  it  a  profound  re- 
spect; ttut  its  distinctive  doctrines  did  not  find  a  response 
in  bis  hesrt,  and  after  careful  examination  and  many 
severe  siuritual  conflicts  he  preferred  the  doctrines  of 
reUgion  aa  taught  by  the  lletboditt  E|dse(^>al  Cbureh. 
Having  decided  to  give  himself  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, to  which  he  felt  called  of  God,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  1826  became  a  travelling  preacher  in  the 
Ohio  Annual  Conference.  He  was  effective  from  that 
date  to  the  time  of  the  illness  which  resulted  in  his 
death ;  and  as  a  pastor,  and  in  the  other  capacities  in 
which  he  served  tbe  Chundi  and  her  cause,  be  was  a 
moat  efficient  laborer  of  tbe  Master.  Dr.  Poe  entered 
tbe  travelling  ministry  when  the  work  involved  aacrificca 
and  demanded  labors  of  no  ordinary  character.  The 
circuits  were  of  vast  extent.  An  abaence  from  home  of 
twenty-eight  days,  with  a  aermon  and  a  claaa  or  prayer 
nteeting  for  eaoh  and  every  day,  and  a  boraebaok  ride 
of  six  hundred  mika  thnn|^,||^  Me^^^^^li^Vh 
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nwdB  of  the  border  BettlemenU  to  eoinjAstt  a  ungle 
round,  was  coinoHta.  Unchecked  by  heat  or  cold, 
through  drenching  raina  or  chilling  aleet  or  anew, 
along  miry  ways,  and  for  unineanired  reaches  of  dia- 
laoce,  the  Chriat-loring  and  Christ-serving  itinerant 
pressed  forward  in  his  Urdeai  ^ound^  hunting  up  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  gathering  them 
into  the  fold  oTthe  great  Sbephnd.  No  man  ever  en- 
tered the  cause  with  drmer  futh,  with  greater  nn- 
gleness  of  purpose,  or  with  more  unreserved  devotion 
than  did  Adam  Poe.  As  he  began,  so  he  continued 
to  the  end.  His  whole  being  was  rooted  and  grounded 
in  (iod.  His  pastoral  appointments  were  as  follows: 
1627,  on  Urunswick  Circuit;  1828,  on  Huron  Circuit; 
1829,  in  charge  of  Wayne  Circntt;  1880,  on  Columbus 
Circuit;  1881.  on  Deer  Creek  Circuit;  I8S2-B,  on  Hi- 
ami  Circuit;  1834,  Marietta.  In  183o  Dr.  Poe  succeeded 
the  celebrated  William  B.  Cbrislie  as  presiding  elder  of 
WoMSter  District,  and  continued  on  that  and  the  Tiffin 
District  some  live  years,  when  bis  imjisired  health  de- 
manded relief  from  such  exhausting  labors.  In  1839 
be  was  atationed  in  Mansfield ;  in  1840-41,  In  Dela- 
ware; in  1812,  presiding  elder  on  Norwalk  District;  in 
1843  in  Delsware  a  secoml  time;  in  1844,  agent  for  the 
Ohio  Wealeyau  University;  1846,  again  in  Mani£eld; 
1847-9,  on  Norwalk  or  Elyria  District.  From  1850  tu 
the  spring  of  18d2,  be  was  presiding  elder  of  Mansfield 
District.  At  the  General  Coufemice  of  1862  be  was,  in 
a  manner  highly  erediuUe  to  himself,  elected  assistant 
•gent  of  the  Western  Book  Concern.  To  thia  office  he 
was  le-cleetad  in  1856.  Upon  the  failure  of  the  health 
of  the  Kitv.  L.  Swormstedt  in  I860,  be  was  elected  prin- 
dpat  ageoL  To  this  office  he  was  re-elected  in  1864. 
The  tieneral  Couference  of  1868  would  have  gUdly  oon- 
rinued  him  in  this  relation  had  it  not  found  him  hover- 
ing between  life  snd  death.  He  died  June  26, 1868. 
Dr.  Poe  was  a  sound  thinker,  safe  rather  than  brilliant 
in  his  theokigical  views,  colloquial  rather  than  oratori- 
cal in  his  style  of  speech,  ever  interesting  and  instnic- 
tire  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform.  His  life  was 
genial  and  Christian.  A  man  of  sterling  integrity  of 
character  and  honesty  of  purpose,  of  sound  and  ^^ly 
judgment,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Church  to 
a  degree  rarely  awarded  tu  living  men.  Traversing  the 
circuit,  laboring  in  the  aution,  charged  with  the  ardu- 
ous administration  of  the  expansive  district,  or  manag- 
ing the  vast  interests  of  the  Western  Book  Concern,  he 
was  the  same  niucere-hearted  man,  with  one  single  pur- 
pose, to  do  well  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the 
Church.  This  was  the  grand  secret  of  his  success.  Dr. 
I'oe  had  a  commantUng  presence.  I'he  spirit  of  benev- 
olence ruled  in  bis  heart,  and  its  winning  sunshine 
beamed  in  bis  countenance.  He  was  frank  almost  to 
Uuntneai^  yet  no  one  could  mutake  the  gencRtns  im- 
pulses of  his  heart.  He  was  fearless,  but  his  courage 
was  tempered  with  wisdom.  He  was  social  in  a  high 
degne;  his  winning  smile,  his  genial  spirit,  and  the  fa- 
cility and  effectiveness  with  which  be  drew  upon  the 
ricti  stnrrhoiise  of  anecdote  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
by  liis  intimate  friends.  Dr.  Poe  was  greatly  int«reated 
i;i  the  educational  advantages  of  the  Metboiliet  Epi»ico- 
pal  Church,  but  particularly  the  Ohio  Wesleysn  Uni- 
versity, of  which  he  may  almost  be  ssid  lu  hsve  been 
the  fuuiider,  HiH  faith  in  the  enterprise,  and  his  devo- 
Lbii  to  it,  were  truly  heroic.  From  its  inception  down 
to  the  hour  of  his  death  no  personal  or  family  interest 
was  dearer  to  bis  heart  than  this  grand,  central  educa- 
lional  institution  of  the  Church  in  the  sute  of  Ohio, 
lie  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trmtcea  from  the  lime 
t>f  its  foundation.  Mee  Insbop  Clark,  in  the  Wettem 
Ckriitian  AdtXKttU,  July  8, 1868;  Mimvltt  tt/the  Sorlh 
Ohio  Coiiffitnct,  p.  R4  sq.;  N,  Y,  ChrUtian  Adsooate, 
July  4,  1868.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Poe,  Daniel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Oliurcli,  and  brother  of  the  preceiliiig,  was  Ijoni  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  Oct,  12,  1809.  In  Augunt, 
Vilh,  he  united  with  the  Metbodbt  episcopal  Church. 


Young  as  he  was,  he  was  soon  appointed  a  dasa.leadi^ 
and  was  licensed  to  exhort.  He  prepared  at  an  aead> 
emy  for  college,  and  studied  at  Augusta  Ciillege,  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  admitted  into 
the  Ohio  Conference,  and  appointed  to  travel  the 
Letart  Falls  Circuit,  where  be  labored  wMepubly  and 
suceeaefully.  The  next  year  be  was  appointad  to  the 
Eatoo  Cireuit,  and  the  year  following  to  the  Hant- 
ilton  CSrcuit,  and  in  I889  to  the  Oxford  arcoit.  In 
Hay,  18S6,  he  was  sent  to  the  Onekla  and  Uenomooce 
Misaion,  west  of  Green  Bay.  He  oommenced  a  school 
among  the  Oneida  Indians,  and  extended  his  visiis 
to  those  at  Brothertown,  and  otber  fragments  of  tribea 
scattered  through  the  Wisoonnn  Territory,  and  finally 
auooeeded  in  buiUing  np  a  floatiahing  misdoo,  wUcfa 
eondnaea  to  our  day  to  exot  a  meet  aalulary  ioAi- 
ence  among  this  reclaimed  sarage  tribe.  In  the  an* 
tumn  of  1886  Mr.  Poe  travelled  on  horsriiack,  thraagb 
an  almost  unbroken  wilderness,  from  Green  Bay  to  Al- 
ton, IlL,  to  attend  the  Illiiwis  Conference.  He  wss 
then  transferred  back  to  the  Ohio  Conference;  Uitbe 
could  get  to  Ohio  in  time  to  receive  an  appuiutmcat 
that  year.  In  January,  1889,  hia  brother,  who  was  pre- 
sidmg  elder  of  the  Tiffin  District,  employed  him  on  the 
Mexico  Circuit,  where  he  labored  til)  the  t*Mmn  of  his 
Omference  in  September,  1889,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  M'Artburstown  Circuit.  The  next  two  years  be 
was  appointed  to  Tariton.  In  September,  1842,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Texas  Confemice.  On  his  arrival 
there  he  addressed  himself  wiUi  bu  aocuetumcd  seal 
and  energy  to  hia  vrarfc,  but  one  of  the  great  waats 
of  the  country  that  first  impresaed  him  was  the  need 
of  schools  and  teachers.  In  view  of  this  destiuuiou 
he  returned  to  Ohio,  in  order  to  secure  a  corps  of  leadH 
era.  After  a  few  months  he  returned  to  Texas,  and 
shonly  after  commenced  lajring  the  foundatiou  of  an 
institution  of  learning  at  San  Augustine.  The  next 
Conference  resolved  to  adopt  it  and  give  it  their  pstwa- 
age.  But,  besides  this  educatioaal  woik,  Hr.  Poe  served 
the  San  Augustine  Circuit,  whidi  subjected  him  to  the 
necessity  of  travelling  some  three  bandnd  nults  emy 
four  weeks.  He  kept  up  his  engagements  with  re^ 
larity,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  Iwt  tbe 
exertion  necessary  to  this  end  proved  too  much,  kbA  in 
1844  he  fell  a  prey  to  disease,  and  died  after  a  very 
short  illness.  His  last  words  were  «  tesUromiy  i4ibe 
happy  servant  to  whom  the  Master  bade  a  hearty  «d- 
come.  "  Happy — very,  very  bappy !"  were  the  last  words 
of  Daniel  Poe,  "As  a  man  of  intellect,"  says  bishop 
Morris, "  I  should  place  Poe  considerably  above  tbe  me- 
dium, though  bU  mind  was  sober  and  practical  nthtr 
than  striking  or  brilliant.  His  perceptions  were  quick 
and  clear,  and  he  had  that  strong  common-sense  snd 
sound,  discriminating  Judgment  that  gave  great  wdghi 
to  bis  counsela  and  great  efficieney  to  his  movctntaw- 
In  his  moral  constitution  he  was  distinguished  chiefly 
for  the  resolute  and  the  heroic  He  had  a  natanlly 
kind  and  amiable  spirit.  He  was  far  from  being  im- 
petuous in  his  movements  or  hasty  in  his  deduons; . .  ■ 
but  when  his  purpose  was  once  deliberately  and  am- 
sdcniioualy  formed,  it  was  impossible  to  divert  hin  ftun 
the  course  of  his  sober  convierions.  With  the  hif^faot 
degree  of  phyncal  courage,  be  united  that  higher  cour- 
age which  has  iu  foandation  in  princi[te  and  in  fsiifa- 
The  sentiment  of  fear,  except  as  it  had  respect  to  (iod. 
never  found  a  lodgment  in  his  bosom."  His  preachiiis 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  hit 
and  well-discipltnetl  mind,  and  his  earnest,  resolute,  titd 
eminently  Christian  spirit.  He  spoke  with  great  stn- 
pitcity  and  directness,  but  without  any  of  the  grace*  of 
oratory.  His  disconrses  were  well-considered,  well-di- 
gested expositions  of  divine  tnirh.  See  Sprapie^ 
noli  n/ike  A  rwr.  Pulpit,  vii,  "86  sq, ;  Finlev,  Studn; 
MinulfS  o/Con/erwi,  1845.    (J.  H.  W,) 

Poelemberg,  Koknkliub,  a  Dut^h  painter,  m 
bom  at  Utrecht  in  1666.  I).is  master  was  AtKShsm 
BkKtnMTt.   He[^g^i«f^4^o|^ebei«  be  en- 
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JoTCd  the  lesMD*  oT  Adam  ElxbeitDer  (IflOO).  A  metn- 
Im-  oT  the  audcfnic  nuik,  he  was  there  called  !l  Bnaco 
ud  It  HuHrv.  He  luUUnixed  hU  maaner.  Hia  paint- 
tug*  were  eeteemed,  uid  brought  a  good  price  even  in 
Italy.  Pope  Paul  V  and  the  giand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
FoitiBaod  II,  endeaTOted  in  vain  to  keep  him.  After 
a  ftw  noatba  spent  in  Flomice  (1631),  he  went  hack 
lo  Htdland,  where  his  fame  had  pnceded  him.  He 
was  received  with  great  honors;  Rubens  became  his 
Trinid.  Charles  I  called  him  to  hondmt,  where  Poe- 
WnlKrg  painted  a  great  deal ;  Imt  he  finally  abandoned 
the  ter^'ice  of  the  English  monarch  and  returned  to 
I'lrecbt,  where  he  died,  in  1660.  His  chief  Bacre<1 
vorlu  arc:  Tie  Birth  ofJtsut,  at  DUseeldorf;  IM  aad 
iia  bamgktera ;  the  Martyjxbm  o/St.  Slrpkm  ;  a  Fl^ 
lo  Eggpt;  a  Uoiy  Fmntg;  an  Anpel  aatHnmcm^  to  Ike 
SiepitrdM  tke  Birth  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  Louvre,  and 
one  of  his  best;  etc  At  the  gnat  exhibition  at  Han- 
cbester  (18A1)  the  portrait  of  Poelemberg  and  his  wife, 
psinted  by  himself,  and  se^'eral  landMapes,  were  great- 
ly admif«d.  He  left  also  some  guod  eav-forlt»,  but 
bis  cogravinga  ai«  rare  and  out  the  market.  Poe- 
kaJwg'a  Baniier  la  remarkable  fbr  suavity  and  Ught- 
mm;  It  hetolnna  great  facility  and  an  uncommon 
•etenee  of  the  ehiaro-oscuro ;  his  massM  are  large,  his 
backgrounds  and  firat  plans  full  of  harmony;  the  de- 
tails, especially  Ibuee  related  to  architecture,  are  care- 
fully worked  out;  his  figures  (generally  naked  femsles) 
are  well  grouped,  but  the  drawing  is  seldom  correct. 
iSee  DcBcamps,  Vie  de$  Feintnt,  i,  214  sq.;  Blaoc,  Im 
Vie  Jtt  Ptimtrn  (JSepb  UMamimte),  liv.  M;  Spoooer, 
Kog,  HiM^o/tke  FuK  Arta^KT.i  Mia.  Clement,  tfomf- 
lent  ^  AtsMler*,  etc.  p.  461. 

PoeUmboTg,  Arnold,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was 
bom  Sept.  13, 16:£B,  at  Horn,  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
be  aisu  became  pastor  in  165S,  after  having  completed 
bis  studies.  He  removed  to  Rotterdam,  and  in  1C59 
became  prufessor  of  theology  of  the  Remonstrants  (q,  v.), 
and  died  OcL  30,  1666.  He  wrote,  Con/utalia  die- 
putatioMt  Fr,  Spatihemii  de  qumqut  aiHculii  contro- 
centi,  easi  refulalione  argumenii  GuiL  Tuitti,  cut  tol- 
fMdp  m  diabolmm  quidem  et  angetoe  ejut  esse  pam  glo- 
riatmr:  —  KnerL,  e^ttot.  demonttratHr  rm  pot$e 
rrwuHelrmtee  inti-gra  OMxietitia  cum  CorUraremomlraH- 
Au  ret  amgrrgaJionis  vet  S.  SynaxtoB  communionem 
calert.—Epiatola  ad  Chritt.  Hartsaekervm  in  qua  liber 
octant  gumma  conlroveriiarum  Joh.  Hombecku,  qui 
eet  oittmu  rewuttulraniet  r^elliturf  etc.  See  Catten- 
bwgh,  in  BMiotk.  RemonetraniiiiM  ;  Jocher,  Gelekrttt- 
Uxihm,».v.  (B.P.) 

PoaniteiitiUi  Romannm,  a  collection  of  rules 
used  In  the  Ronan  CUhtdic  Church,  prescribing  the 
itnw  and  manner  of  peitance,  the  forms  of  prayer  to  be 
emploj-ed  fur  the  reception  of  those  who  enter  upon 
penance,  snd  for  reconciUng  penitents  by  solemn  abso- 
biiion.  Its  bistury  can  be  traced  to  the  ninth  ceutuiy. 
See  pBxrrKMTiAu 

Poet  (ToairrK,  o  doer,  as  often  translated)  occurs 
b«t  once  in  this  jMnse  in  the  Bible.  Paul  quotes  the 
poet  Atatua,  a  native,  as  well  aa  himself,  of  Cilicia  (Acts 
xvii,  38) ;  "  H>  ore  cAtfifrvn  (the  race)  af  God." 
This  is  put  of  a  kmger  passage,  whuae  imp«t  i^  **  We 
awt  b^in  fnm  Ju|Mter,  whom  we  must  by  no  means 
lu*^.  Everything  is  replete  with  Jupiter.  He  Alls 
ibe  rireeia,  the  public  places,  and  assemblies  of  men. 
The  whole  sea  and  its  harbors  are  full  of  this  gnd,  and 
sll  of  us  in  all  places  have  need  of  Jupiter."  It  was 
cettainly  not  to  jwove  the  being  or  to  enhance  the 
merit  of  Jupiio  that  Paul  quulea  this  passage.  But  he 
bai  delivered  oat  of  bondage,  sa  we  may  say,  a  truth 
«luch  this  poet  had  uttered,  without  penetrating  its 
tree  meaning.  The  apostle  used  it  to  prove  the  exist- 
face  uf  the  true  <iod,  to  a  people  not  convinced  of  the 
fiviae  snthority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  who  would  have 
wjeacd  such  proofs  as  he  might  bare  derived  from 
timet.  SceABATdL 


The  same  apoatle  ^ves  a  pagan  poet  the  name  of 
prophet  (Tit.  i,  12,  "One  of  thenwelrea,  even  a  prophet 
of  their  own,  said,"  etc.),  because,  among  the  heathen, 
poets  were  thought  to  be  inspired  by  Apollo,  They 
spoke  by  cnthuuasm.  Oracles  were  originally  delivered 
in  vetse.  Poeuwere  interpreters  of  tbe  will  of  the  gods. 
The  poet  quoted  by  Paul  b  Kpimeoides,  whom  tbe  an- 
denta  esteemed  to  be  insinred  and  fiavored  l>y  the  godh 
See  Efimkhidkb. 

Tbe  son  of  Sirach,  intent  on  praising  eminent  men, 
enumerates  bards  or  poets ;  who  were,  he  says, "  l^ders 
of  tbe  people  by  their  counsels,  and  by  tbeir  knowledge 
of  learning  meet  for  the  people ;  wise  and  eloquent  in 
their  instmctiints :  such  as  found  out  musical  tunes,  and 
recited  versea  in  writing"  (Ecclus.  xlir,  4).  Ii  is  evi- 
dent that  he-conridoed  them  as  of  great  importance  to 
the  community;  and  we  know  Uiat  they  were  of  greA 
antiquity,  for  Hoses,  himself  a  poet,  refers  to  those  who 
spoke  in  proverbs  (Numb,  xxi,  27),  of  which  he  inserta 
a  specimen.  Jacob  was  a  poet,  as  appears  from  his 
ftrewell  benediction  on  his  sons.  It  appears  extremely 
probaUe  that  the  honorable  appellation  Nebi  equally 
denoted  a  prophet,  a  poet,  and  a  musician,  as  the  poets 
principally  were.    See  PObtrt. 

Poetry,  Hrbrkw,  We  pmpnse  here  to  discuu  only 
the  poetiod  elements  of  the  Bible,  or  ancient  Hebrew 
poetry.  For  tbe  sake  of  brevity  and  perspicuity,  we 
shall  treat  this  subject  under  tbe  distinct  heads  of  tbe 
character  of  Hebrew  poetry,  its  existing  remains,  its 
clasufication,  ita  hiMoiy,  and  its  literature.  In  doinit 
this  we  treat  tiM  eubjevt  from  a  modem  sdcuUSc  point 
«f  view. 

1.  Tk*  Ettential  Character  of  Ameieid  HArtw  Po- 
etry.— Poetry  is  in  iu  nature  the  langnage  of  the  im- 
agination stimulated  by  the  pasuons.  While  prose 
;  expresses  the  calm  statements  of  memory  and  observa- 
tion, or  the  deliberate  conclusions  of  the  judgment, 
poetry  gives  nttennce  to  the  impulsive  sentiments  of 
the  taste,  the  emotions  and  the  as|^rattons  of  the  heart. 
History  can  only  appear  in  poetry  in  the  guise  of  legend, 
and  reasoning  only  in  the  form  of  animated  colloquy. 
1'he  phraseology  is  in  keeping  with  the  difference  in 
spirit.  Poetry  tends  to  a  more  exalted  and  elaborate 
style  of  language  in  accordance  with  the  fervid  slate  of 
tbe  mind.  Hence  the  invention — spontaneous  in  most 
instances— of  measure,  whether  of  simple  numbers  or 
rhyme,  to  meet  this  overwrought  Mate  of  the  mental 
facultiea.  Kbiical  poetry  partakes  of  these  character- 
istics. It  is  distinguishMl  from  the  prose  composiUons 
of  the  same  book  by  its  peculiarities  of  diction,  as  marked 
as  those  of  other  languages,  although  not  so  prosodia- 
caL  The  reader  is  at  once  made  aware  of  entering  tbe 
poetical  domain  by  a  ceruin  elevation  of  style,  and  by 
the  employment  of  more  frequent  and  extended  tropes^ 
as  well  as  by  greater  abruptness  and  more  decided  eo- 
ei^  in  the  phraseology.  The  formal  rhythm  conrista 
not — as  in  Oreek  aiid  Latin,  or  even  in  the  modem 
tongues — in  a  measured  quauiity  of  syllables  of  a  par- 
ticular length  in  utterance,  but  iu  a  peculiar  balance  and 
anttphony  of  the  clauses,  omstituting  what  u  known  as 
paraUeHem,  Each  of  these  peculiar  traits  of  Hebrew 
poetry  we  take  apace  to  develop  somewhat  in  detaiL 

Ofie  characteristic  of  HetHew  poetry,  not  indeed  pe- 
culiar lo  it,  but  shared  by  it  in  common  with  the  litera- 
ture of  other  nations,  is  ita  intensely  national  and  local 
coloring.  The  writers  weie  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrew*, 
drawing  their  inspiration  frmn  the  mountains  and  rivers 
of  Palestine,  which  they  have  immortalized  in  their  po- 
etic figures,  and  even  while  uttering  the  suhlimeat  and 
most  universal  traths  never  forgetting  thrir  own  nation- 
ality in  its  narrowest  and  intensest  form.  Their  images 
and  meuphors,  saya  Hunk  {Putestine,  p.  444  a),  "arc 
taken  chiefly  from  nature  and  the  phenomena  of  Palestine 
and  the  surrounding  countries, fhim  the  pastoral  life,  fn>m 
agriculture  and  the  national  history.  The  stars  of  heaven, 
the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  are  the  image  of  a  great  mul- 
titade.  Would  th^yipeafe^fcpi^^CgteniM 
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iavading  the  eountrj',  they  m  the  nitt  toirenti  or  the 
roaring  w«vei  of  the  see,  or  the  douda  that  bring  on  a 
tempest;  the  war-chariots  advance  swiftly  like  light- 
ning or  the  whirlwinds.  Happiona  rises  as  the  dawn 
and  shines  like  the  daylight;  the  blessing  of  God  de- 
scends like  the  dew  or  the  bonntiful  nia  \  the  anger  of 
Heaven  is  a  denwring  Are  that  annihilates  tbe  wicked 
as  tbe  flame  whidb  deroun  the  stubble.  Unbapfunees 
ia  likened  to  day*  of  douda  and  darkness ;  at  times  of 
great  cataMrophes  the  sun  ecu  in  broad  day,  the  bear- 
ens  are  shaken,  the  earth  trembles,  the  stars  disappear, 
the  sun  is  changed  into  dadincas  and  the  moon  into 
blood,  and  BO  on.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  of 
Basbau,  are  tbe  image  ot  the  mighty  man,  tbe  palm 
and  the  ned  of  tbe  great  and  the  bmnUe,  brim  mod 
ihonia  of  the  wicked;  the  piona  nan  ia  an  dive  ever 
green,  or  a  tree  (danted  by  the  water>sidfc  The  animal 
kingdma  furnished  cqnally  a  large  number  of  images: 
tbe  lion,  the  image  of  power,  is  ^so,  like  the  wolf,  bear, 
etc,  that  oT  trranu  and  violent  and  rapacious  men ; 
and  the  |»oua  who  Miflers  is  a  feeble  riieep  led  to  the 
slaughter.  The  strong  and  powerful  man  ia  omnpucd 
to  cfae  he-goat  or  the  bull  a[  Basban ;  the  kine  <it  Ba- 
aban  figure,  in  the  discourses  of  Amos,  as  tbe  image  of 
rich  and  voluptuous  women;  tbe  people  who  rebel 
against  the  divine  will  are  a  refractory  heifer.  Other 
images  are  borrowed  from  the  country  life,  and  from  the 
life  domestic  and  social :  thecbasilMraentof  God  weighs 
upon  Israel  like  a  wagon  Uden  with  sheaves ;  the  dead 
cover  the  earth  as  the  dung  which  eovcra  tbe  sarfaee 
of  the  fiekU.  Tbe  impious  man  sows  crime  and  reaps 
tniaei>*,  or  be  aows  tbe  wind  and  reapa  the  tempest. 
The  people  yielding  to  the  blows  of  their  enemies  are 
like  the  com  crushed  beneath  the  threshing  instruntoiL 
(tod  traraptes  the  wine  in  the  wine-press  when  he  chas- 
tise* the  impious  and  sheds  their  blood.  The  wrath  of 
Jehovah  is  often  represented  as  an  intoxicating  cup, 
which  be  oanaes  those  to  empljr  who  have  merited  bis 
cbaitiseBent;  terrors  and  anguish  are  often  cranpared 
to  the  pangs  of  childbirth.  I'eoples,  towns,  and  states 
are  represented  by  the  Hebrew  puets  under  the  image 
of  daughters  or  wives;  in  their  impiety  they  are  cour- 
tesans or  adulteresses.  Tbe  htsturica)  allusions  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  are  taken  from  tbe  catastrophe  of 
Sodom  and  (lomorrah,  the  miracles  of  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  and  the  appearance  of  Jehovah  on  SnaL" 
Examples  mi^ht  easily  be  multiplied  in  illustration  of 
Ibis  remarkable  characteristic  of  tbe  Hebrew  poets: 
ihey  stand  thick  upon  every  page  of  their  writings,  and 
■n  striking  contrast  to  the  vague  generalizations  of  tbe 
Indian  philompbic  poetry.  'I'here  is  accordingly  no 
poetry  which  bean  a  deeper  or  broader  stamp  of  the 
peculiar  influencea  under  which  it  was  produced.  It 
Mver  osMes  to  be  Hebrew  in  order  to  become  univet^ 
sal,  and  yet  it  is  uoiversal  white  it  is  Hebrew.  The 
country,  the  clime,  the  inMitutions,  the  very  peculiar 
religious  institutions,  rites,  and  obaervanco^  the  very 
singulsr  religious  history  of  the  Israelites,  are  all  faith- 
fully and  vividly  reflected  in  the  Hebrew  muse,  so  that 
no  one  song  can  ever  be  mistaken  for  a  poem  of  any 
other  people.  Still  it  remains  true  that  the  heart  of 
nan,  at  least  the  heart  of  all  the  moat  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth,  haa  been  moved  and  swayed,  and  is  still 
pleasingly  and  most  beneficially  moved  and  swayed  by 
the  strains  of  Biblical  poeiiy. 

There  is  no  ancient  poetic  afce  that  can  be  put  into 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Hebrews  but  that  of  the 
two  classic  nations,  (ireece  and  Home,  and  that  uf  India. 
In  form  and  V|j-icty  we  grant  (hat  the  poetry  of  these 
natiSm  surpasses  that  of  the  Hebrews  Epic  poetry 
and  the  drama,  the  two  highest  styles  so  far  as  mere 
art  is  concerned,  were  cultivated  successfully  by  them, 
while  among  the  Isrselites  we  And  only  their  germs 
and  first  rudiments.  So  in  execution  we  may  also  ad- 
mit that,  in  the  higher  qualitiea  of  style,  the  Hebrew 
literature  is  somewhat  inferior.  But  the  thought  is 
more  than  tbe  expteaaion;  tbe  kernel  iban  tbe  oheU; 


and  in  substance  tbe  Hebrew  poetry  far  suipnaacs  emj 
other.  In  truth,  it  dwells  in  a  regioit  to  which  ttkm 
andent  literatures  did  not  and  coald  not  attain— a  pne, 
serene,  moral,  and  religious  otmospben ;  thus  dsaliag 
with  man  in  hia highest  relations,  first  anticipnting,aad 
then  leading  oawudi^  mere  dviliaation.  Tfai^  as  «• 
shall  preeently  aee  nwe  fbUy,  is  tbe  great  ebaractv- 
istic  trf'  Hebrew  poetry ;  it  is  dso  the  highest  merit  of 
any  literature,  a  merit  in  which  that  of  the  Hebrews  is 
unopproacbed.  To  this  high  quality  it  is  owing  that 
tbe  poetry  of  the  Bible  has  exerted  on  the  lofUesI  u>- 
terests  and  productions  irf'  the  human  miod,  for  now 
above  two  thooaand  years,  the  moat  decided  and  the 
moat  beneficial  influence.  Hoitl  and  religioas  tnth  ti 
dsathless  and  undecaying;  and  so  the  gtieb  and  the 
Ji^  of  David,  or  the  Gur-aedng  waminga  and  fariffiaat 
portrayings  of  Isaiah,  repeat  tbenselvea  in  the  heart 
of  each  successive  generation,  and  beoone  eoextsmu 
with  the  race  of  man.  Thus  of  all  moral  treasuries  tbe 
Bible  is  incomparably  the  richcat.  Even  for  forms  of 
poetry,  in  which  it  is  defective,  or  altogether  foils,  it 
pmeota  the  liefaeat  materialsi  Hoae*  baa  not,  as  seme 
bav«  drea»ad,laft  ua  an  epic  poem,  but  be  has  soppliad 
the  materisU  out  of  which  the  ParadiM  Lott  was  cre- 
ated. The  sternly  sublime  drama  of  Sammm  AgetiUti 
is  constructed  from  a  few  materials  found  in  a  disptcr 
or  two  which  relate  to  tbe  least  cultivated  period  of 
the  Hebrew  r^blic  Indeed,  noM  of  the  great  poeti^ 
even  of  nudem  days,  fton  Tasso  down  to  Byron,  aB 
the  great  nuaidans,  and  imutly  all  tbe  great  paintcn^ 
have  drawn  tbetr  beat  and  hlghcat  iaapiratiaa  fren  the 
Blblew 

It  may  have  atruck  tbe  reader  as  somewhat  carious 
that  the  poetical  pieces  of  which  we  spoke  above  shoakt, 
in  the  common  version  of  the  Bible,  be  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
distinguishable  from  pmee.  We  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  anything  exinordinary  in  this.  Much  of  das- 
deal  poetr>-,  if  turned  into  English  pmoe,  would  kisc 
most  of  its  poetic  charaeteristia;  but,  in  general,  the 
Hebrew  poetry  suffers  less  than  perhaps  any  other  fey 
transfuMon  into  a  prosaic  element:  to  which  bctitii 
owing  that  the  book  of  Psalms,  in  tbe  Engli»b  vorion, 
is,  notwithstanding  its  fiirm,  eminently  pi>etic  There 
are,  however,  cases  in  which  only  tbe  experienced  eve 
can  trace  the  poetic  in  and  under  the  pniaaic  attire  in 
which  it  appears  in  tbe  vulgar  trandatiun.  Nor  until 
tbe  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry  bad  been  long  and  wdl 
studied  did  tbe  learned  succeed  in  detecting  many  a 
poetic  gem  contained  in  the  Bible.  In  truth,  poetry 
and  prose,  from  their  very  nature,  stand  near  to  each 
other,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  uf  their  existence  are 
discrimiiuited  only  by  faint  and  vanishing  lines.  If  we 
regard  the  thought,  prose  sometimes  even  now  rista  to 
the  loftmeia  of  poetry.  If  we  r^rd  the  dothing,  the 
dm|4er  form  of  poetrj'  is  scarcely  more  than  [tfoae:  sod 
rhetorical  or  measurtd  prose  passes  into  the  domsin  of 
poetry.  A  sonnet  of  Wordsworth  could  be  converted 
into  prose  with  a  very  few  changes;  a  fable  of  Knun- 
macher  requires  only  to  be  distributed  into  lines  in  or- 
der to  make  blank  veiae.  Now  in  translations  the  bnn 
is  for  the  most  part  loot;  there  remains  only  the  su^ 
sunce,  and  poetic  aeDtinent  rangea  from  the  humUw 
to  the  loftiest  topics  So  with  the  Hebrew  poMiy  in  its 
original  and  native  state.  Whether  in  its  case  poetry 
sprang  from  proae,  or  prose  from  poetry,  they  sre  boih 
branches  of  one  tree,  and  bear  in  iheir  eariier  stages  a 
very  dose  resemblance.  Tbe  similarity  is  the  greater 
in  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  because  thdr  poetic 
forms  ar*  leas  determinate  than  those  of  some  other  na- 
tions: they  had,  indeed,  a  riiytbm;  but  so  hod  thdr 
prose,  and  thdr  poetic  riiytbm  waa  more  like  that  of 
our  blank  verse  than  of  our  rhymed  metre.  Of  poeticd 
feet  they  appear  to  have  known  nothing,  and  in  cniiie- 
quence  their  verse  must  be  less  measured  and  leas  >tricL 
Its  melody  was  rether  that  of  thought  than  of  art  and 
skill  — spontaneous,  like  tbdt.  religioas  feetings,  aad 
therefuR  deep  wi^ijfffli^iEalStC^llgtfett »  ^% 
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wd  *Ttr''*g  fnnB  the  hard  liniU  of  exact  deflniiinn. 
ShjrM,  pnpcriy  mt  called,  b  dtsowoei]  m  well  w  metre, 
let  Hebrew  Tvm,  h  it  had  a  Uiid  of  measoKd  tread, 
n  had  it  a  jingle  in  ita  fMt,  for  eerenU.  Uitea  m  eome- 
tinMB  bund  tcnniDating  with  the  aane  letter.  In  the 
main,  bowercr,  tta  eeseiitial  form  waa  in  the  thought. 
Iiltaa  are  made  to  recur  under  such  relationa  that  the 
■obatance  itself  marka  the  form,  and  the  two  are  ao 
Uanded  into  one  that  their  onion  ia  eaaential  *o  oonsti- 
tnte  poor^.  It  ia,  indeed,  incorrect  to  aay  that  "  the 
Hetmw  poetry  ia  ebaraetciiied  by  tha  recumoce  of 
milu  idc«^  (Latbam**  fivIM  LoKgm^,  p.  873),  if 
ht  tbia  it  ia  intended  to  inUmat«  that  auch  a  peculiarity 
i»  the  aole  cfaaractetiatic  of  Hebrew  poetry.  One,  and 
that  the  chiefs  charactcriatic  of  that  poetry  ia  auch  re- 
cuneooe:  but  there  are  abo  cbaracteriattca  in  form  aa 
wen  aa  in  thought.  Of  tbeee  it  may  be  auAdent  to 
■Mitiaii  tba  fbUowing: 

I.  Theie  ii  a  verbal  rkj/tkm,  ia  whieb  a  harmony  ia 
taad  beyond  what  praae  ordinarily  preeenta ;  but  aa  the 
true  pnounaatioa  of  the  Hebrew  baa  long  beeu  loal, 
tUa  ((uality  can  only  be  imperfectly  appreciated. 

3.  There  ia  a  contapimteHce  of  tcordt,  L  e.  the  worda 
io  €ae  vene,  or  member,  answer  to  the  words  in  an- 
odHrt  ftir  aa  the  aenae  in  tbe  one  aeboea  the  aeose  in 
the  Mber,  ao  also  lurm  oorre^ioada  with  form,  and  word 
with  word.  This  oonespondeitea  in  form  will  fully 
appear  wbeo  we  give  instances  (see  below)  of  the  paral- 
Min  in  Ecntiment;  meanwhtlie  an  idea  of  it  may  be 
fcnaed  from  these  apedmena: 

**  Why  art  thou  caat  down.  O  my  pobI  t 
And  why  art  then  dlaqnlMad  ftt  mer 

<Pm.xHII,S). 
**Thaiiwmnryof  thejnrtis  a  blcMins;; 
Bat  tbe  name  of  tba  wicked  shall  rot" 

,  {Prov.x,T). 
**  Bo  tamath  riven  Into  a  deaert, 
Aud  water-vprioga  luto  dry  eruand" 

(Paa.cvll,8S>. 

Ia  the  original  thia  umilarity  In  construction  ia  more 
exact  and  more  apparenL  At  tbe  same  time  it  ia  a  free 
wd  aot  a  strict  correspondence  that  prevaila;  a  corre- 
wpoodtaet  to  be  caught  and  recognised  by  the  ear  in  the 
gcatial  pragieia  of  the  poem,  or  the  general  stmcture 
of  a  eontilet  or  a  triplet,  but  whieb  ia  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  exactly  measured  or  set  forth  by  such  aids  aa  count- 
ing with  the  dngers  will  aSbrd. 

3.  Jmtrtiim  huUa  a  distinguished  place  in  the  atract- 
ore  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  iu  that  of  every  other;  yet 
here  again  tbe  remark  already  made  holds  good;  it  is 
obW  a  modified  inversion  that  {Hcraili^  h^  no  meam  (in 
l^cMcal)  equalling  that  of  tbe  tireeks  and  Romana  in 
hnldnewr,  deciaion,  and  prevalence.  Every  one  will, 
hswever,  reengniae  this  invernon  in  the  following  in- 
itneea,  aa  disunguishing  the  passages  from  onlinary 
prose: 

**  Amid  tbooght  In  visions  of  the  night. 
Whan  deep  sleep  fiilloth  upon  m«u, 
Pear  aad  borror  came  upon  me" 

<Job)v,U). 

"Fn  ne  men  gave  ear  and  waited. 
To  my  words  they  made  uo  reply" 

(Job  xxix.  SI). 

**  For  three  IranxrreHlnns  of  DamaKoe, 
And  tor  four  wUl  I  not  tnm  away  ita  panlshment" 

(Amos  1.  B). 

"  Ilfo  pave  was  Appointed  witb'the  wicked. 
And  with  tba  tkh  man  was  Ua  aapalehn'* 

(iMi- 

4.  Tbe  chief  characteristica,  however,  of  Hebrew  po- 
Hiy  an  found  in  the  peculiar  form  in  which  it  gives 
luefnee  to  iu  ideas.  This  form  has  received  the 
■UM  of  " paraUtliim."  Ewald  justly  prefera  the  term 
'UMtght-rhythm,"  unce  tbe  rhythm,  tbe  munc,  tbe 
fccahar  flow  and  harmoay  of  Uie  veraa  and  of  tbe 
pm,  lie  in  the  distribution  of  tbe  acntimcnt  in  such  a 
■MHr  that  tbe  full  import  doea  not  come  out  in  less 
tka  s  distich.  Tbe  leading  principle  is  that  a  simple 
mt  or  distich  consists,  both  io  regard  to  form  and 


Bubetance,  of  two  oorrenpondiog  mcmbeia :  this  baa  beet 
termed  Hebrew  rhythm,  or  paraBduma  awnBroniai. 
Three  kinds  may  be  qfieeiflcd; 

(1.)  Tbeie.im4llrttL^fKIMiV»OKt.jMiroUB/uai,  which, 
consists  in  this,  that  the  two  members  express  the  same 
thought  in  diflferent  words,  ao  that  aometimee  word  aiH 
awers  to  word ;  for  example : 

•>  What  U  nan  that  Iboa  art  mladfol  of  him. 
And  tba  am  of  man  that  thou  careat  for  him  r 

(FlM.Vlll,«. 

There  ia  in  aome  cases  an  inverdim  in  tbe  aeooDd  linet 

Tbe  heavens  islsle  the  Klorr  of  Clod, 
And  tbe  woik  ul  bis  hauoa  tbe  armament  deehnea" 

(PBa.xU,D. 
"  He  maketh  htameaaengera  the  winds. 
His  minlslera  the  flamliig  lightning" 

(Psa.  clT,  4). 

Very  often  the  secoitd  member  repeats  only  a  part  of 
tbe  first: 

»  Woe  to  them  that  Join  bonao  to  booae, 
That  field  to  field  unite"  (Isa.  v,  ^ 

Sometimes  the  vttb  wbidi  stands  in  tbe  lint  member  ii 

omitted  in  the  seoond : 

"  O  Ood,  Itay  Jnstice  give  the  king. 
And  thy  naliteonsueaa  to  the  Uni^  aon" 

(Psa.h[Xll,1). 
Or  the  verb  may  be  in  the  second  member: 

With  the  Jawbone  of  an  ass,  heapa  npim  beapa. 
With  the  Jawbone  of  an  aaa  have  I  alaln  a  thaasand 

men"  <Judg.  xv,  1^. 

The  second  member  may  contain  an  azpanrion  of  (be 

fint: 

"  Give  tu  Jehovah,  ve  sona  or  Ood, 
Give  to  Jehovnh  glory  and  pralve"  (Psa.  sxlx,  I). 

Indeed  tbe  varieties  are  numenna,  ainee  tbe  qmoRy> 
moHS  parallelism  is  very  frequent. 

(2.)  The  second  kind  is  tbe  aHtifhetie,  in  which  the 
first  member  is  illustrated  by  aome  oppoaltion  of  thought 
conuined  in  the  second.  This  less  ciiatnmaty  kind  of 
parallelism  is  found  mostly  in  tbe  Provcrba: 

"  The  hill  man  treadelli  tbe  honey-comb  nnder  bott 
To  the  hungry  every  bitter  thing  U  sweet" 

(Prov.xxvlI,T). 

Under  tbU  head  cornea  tbe  foUowing^  with  otficr  nmi- 
lar  eitamirics: 

*'  Dn  to  day  nttereth  Instnictlnn, 
And  uight  to  night  ahoweth  knowledge" 

(Psa.  xlx,  n. 

(8.)  The  third  kind  la  denonlnated  the  tfitlketie: 
pivbably  the  term  rpitkeHe  would  be  mors  ai^ropriate, 
sioce  tbe  aecond  member  iwt  bdng  a  mm  echo  of  the 
first,  subjoins  something  new  to  it,  while  the  same  struck 
ure  of  tbe  verse  is  preserved  i  thus : 

"  He  nppolated  tbe  mnnn  fur  sensons: 
Tbe  nan  knoweth  his  gxliig  down"  (Psa.  civ,  IB), 

*'  Tlie  law  of  Jehnrnh  Is  perfect,  reviving  tbe  aoni ; 
The  precepts  nf  Jehovnh  are  snr^  lusimctlDg  the 
alinple"  (P»n.  xii,  T). 

6.  Intimately  connected  with  tbe  pamllelistic  stmct- 
ure is  the  ttrophir.  arranfftmenl  of  Hebrew  poetrj'. 
Usually  the  parallelism  ilsetf  funiislies  tbe  baus  of  the 
rersificatioiu  Tbia  correspondence  in  thought  is  not,, 
however,  nf  uni^-ersal  occurrence.  We  find  a  merdy* 
rhythmical  parallelism  in  which  the  thought  ia  not  re- 
peated, but  goes  forward  thnugfaout  the  verse,  which 
is  divided  midway  into  two  faalvea  or  a  diaticb : 

"The  word  la  not  upon  the  tragae, 
Jehovah  IhOD  knowest  It  altottetber" 

(Psa.  exzxvlll,  4), 

*<  Gird  as  a  man  thy  loins, 
1  wilt  ask  thee ;  fnfbrm  thon  me" 

(Job  zxxlz,  8). 

Here  poetry  distingiushes  itself  fma  pnae  chiefly  1^ 
the  divinon  into  two  short  equal  parte.  Thia  pecul- 
iarity of  poetic  diction  is  expressed  by  the  word  ^CT,/o 
tiig  (strictly  to  pUnf),  which  property  denotes  dividing 
the  matur,  and  so  speaking  or  singing  in  separated  por- 
tions. Among  the  Aralnans,  who,  however,  hare  sylla- 
bic measure,  each  verae  b  divided  into^two  ta^i^ha 
Digitized  by  V-^Or 
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by  ■  CMBuTt  ia  the  middle.  The  limple  two-membered 
rhythm  hitherto  described  prevails  especially  in  the 
book  of  Job,  the  Proverbs,  and  a  portion  of  the  Psalms; 
but  in  the  last,  and  still  more  in  (he  Prophets,  there  are 
numerous  verses  with  three,  roar,  or  yet  more  members. 
In  veraes  consUUng  of  three  members  (triaticba)  some- 
times sU  three  are  parallel : 

"Hiippj  the  mnn  who  wulkcth  not  ia  the  paths  of  the 
niirightenn*, 
Norvtandeib  tn  the  war  "f 'Inners, 
Norvlltelh  iu  the  sent  otaeottwt"  (Psa.  1, 1). 

Sometimes  two  of  the  members  stand  opposed  to  the 

third: 

"To  nil  llio  world  goes  forth  their  smmd, 
To  the  etid  of  the  world  their  wiHds; 
For  the  son  ha  places  a  tabernacle  In  them" 

(Pna.  zEz,  4). 

Vcnea  of  four  members  contain  either  two  simple  par- 
allels r 

"Witb  righteonsnees  shnll  be  Jndge  the  imnr, 
And  decide  with  eqnlty  fitr  the  affllcied  of  the  people : 
He  ohull  smite  the  earth  whb  the  nti  of  his  month ; 
Wiih  the  bi«aih  of  his  Hps  ehutl  he  slny  the  wicked" 

(Isa.  xl,  4). 

Or  the  first  and  third  answer  to  each  other;  also  the 
Kcoiid  atid  fourth : 

*'  Thnt  »tnote  the  penple  In  anger 
With  n  CDHLfuuiil  etmke: 
Thnt  lorded  It  over  the  untlons  in  wrath 
Witb  nnreinltted  oppresrlou"  (Isn.  xir,  0). 

If  the  members  are  more  numerous  or  dlMproportionate 
(Isa.  xi.  ll)ior  irthe  parallelism  is  important  or  irregu- 
lar, the  diction  of  poetry  is  lost  and  prose  ensues;  as  is 
the  case  in  Isa.  v,  1-C,  and  frequently  in  the  later  proph- 
ets, aa  Jeremiah  and  Eiekiel.  The  strophe,  however, 
is  frequently  preserved  in  a  quite  extended  form  with 
several  subdivisions,  and  the  paraltelism  is  often  carried 
out  in  subordinate  clauses;  instances  of  this  are  very 
common,  especially  in  the  buck  of  Ecclesiastes.  (See 
§  iv,  below.) 

It  is  not  to  be  stipposed  that  each  poem  consists  ex- 
dusirely  of  one  set  of  verse ;  for  though  this  feature 
doea  present  itaelf,  yet  frequently  several  kinds  are 
found  together  in  one  composition,  so  as  to  give  great 
ease,  freedom,  and  capability  to  the  style.  We  select 
tbe  following  beautiful  specimen,  because  a  chorus  ia 
introduced : 

UAVID's  I.AMXNT  OVXa  BAITI.  ANR  JONATUAM. 

The  OnzeMe,  O  I^rnel,  has  been  cut  down  on  thy  heights  I 
Ckorv*.  Hon  are  the  mighty  fallen  1 

Tell  it  not  tn  Oatb,  publish  It  not  In  the  streets  ofAscaton, 
Lest  tbe  danglers  of  the  PhillKtloes  rejoice. 
Lest  the  danghters  of  tbe  uuclrcnmds^  ezniL 

Bills  of  Ollboa,  ntudew  nor  rain  corns  npou  von.  devoted 
llelda ! 

For  there  Is  stained  tbe  hemei<'  bow, 
SiiaVa  bow,  never  anoluted  with  oil. 

From  the  blood  of  tbe  hIhIii,  from  tbe  ftit  oftbe  ralghty, 
The  Ikiw  of  JotiHihiiii  turned  D<it  back, 
Aud  the  sword  of  8nol  ciime  nut  idlj  bnme. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  !  lovely  and  pleMsaut  lu  life  I 

And  In  death  ye  were  not  divided ; 

Swifter  than  «l«le^  stronger  than  Hons ! 
Ye  danghters  of  Inne] '.  weep  fur  SnnI ! 

He  cliiihed  yon  dellrateiy  In  purple, 

ll<j  put  ornaments  of  gold  on  your  apparel, 

Chonu.  How  are  ibe  mlghtv  fkllen  In  the  midst  oftbe 

haille ! 

0  Janathan,  elnlti  In  thy  bf>;h  places  t 
I  am  dlHlree»rd  fur  thee,  brother  Jonnthan, 
Very  iilenxiint  wahi  ihou  to  me. 

Wonderful  wasih)'  love,  more  than  the  luveof  woman. 
dunu.  How  are  the  ndf^bty  fulleu, 

And  the  weapons  of  war  perished ! 

We  have  chosen  this  ode  not  only  for  its  singular 
beauty,  but  also  because  it  presenU  another  quality  of 
Hebrew  poetry — the  strtiphe.  In  this  poem  there  are 
three  strophes  marked  by  tbe  recurrence  three  times 
of  the  dirge,  sung  by  the  chorus.  The  chorus  appears 
to  have  conusted  of  three  part^  corresponding  with  the 
puUn  more  immediitely  addressed  In  the  three  several 


portions  of  tbe  poem.  Tbe  first  choral  song  is  sung  by 
the  entire  Ijofly  of  singers,  representing  Israel;  the  sec- 
ond is  sung  by  a  chorus  of  maidens;  tbe  third,  by  bin 
a  chorus  of  youths  in  a  soft  and  mournful  strain,  and 
then  by  all  the  choir  in  full  and  swelling  cborusu  Bat 
in  order  to  the  reader'a  fully  understanding  with  what 
noble  effect  these  "  songs  of  Zion"  came  on  tbe  aiNds  of 
their  hearers,  an  accurate  idea  must  be  fonned  of  the 
music  of  the  Hebrews,  See  Music.  Seferving  to  tbe 
articles  which  bear  on  the  sul^ect,  we  merely  remark 
that  both  muuc  and  dancing  were  connecicd  with  w- 
cred  song  in  its  earliest  manifestations,  tbough  it  wu 
only  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  when  I^rid  and 
Solomon  had  given  their  master-powen  to  the  gnikl 
performances  of  the  Temple-service,  that  poetry  cme 
forth  in  all  its  excellence,  and  music  tent  iu  fnU  aid  to 
its  solemn  and  sublime  seutim^ta. 

6.  In  Hebrew,  aa  in  other  languages,  there  is  a  pecul- 
iarity about  the  diction  used  in  poetry — a  kind  of  poet- 
ical dialect,  characterized  by  archaic  and  irrej^ular  fonu 
of  words,  abrupt  constructions,  and  unnsoal  inflcctioss, 
whieh  diatinguidi  it  from  the  contemporary  pnae  er 
historical  style.  It  ia  nniveiaally  obmred  that  ar^uc 
forms  and  nsagea  of  words  linger  in  the  poetry  of  a  lan- 
guage after  they  have  fallen  out  of  ordinary  use.  A  few 
of  these  forms  and  usages  are  here  given  from  Gesentui'i 
Lehrgfbaude.  The  I^el  and  Hiphil  voices  are  used  in- 
transitively (Jer.  It,  66;  Ezek.  x,7;  Jobxxix.24);  tb« 
apocopated  future  is  used  as  a  present  (Job  xv,33;  Pts. 
xi,  6;  lea.  xlii,  6).  The  terminatictn  P-  is  found  lot 
the  ordinary  feminine  71;  (£xod.  xv,2;  <ien.  xlix,  3!; 
Psa.  cxxxii,  4) ;  and  for  tbe  plural  O*^'  we  have  (Job 
XV,  13 ;  Ezek.  xxvi,  18)  and  \  (Jer.  xxli,  14 ;  Ama  vii, 
1).  The  verbal  suffixes,  iv,  Ss;,  and  'iQ;  (Exod.xv,9), 
and  the  pronominal  suffixes  to  nouns,  VO^  for  O^,  aad 
Vr>-  for  l*^;  (Hah.  iii,  10),  are  peculiar  to  the  poetical 
books;  as  are  ifli  (Pla.  czvi,  12),  tZH-  (DeuL  xxxii, 
87 ;  I^  xi,  7),  and  the  more  unnsnal  forms,  t^Snt.:  (Eiek. 

xl,  ifl),  nan'':.  (Ezeici,  n),  msT.  (E«k.  xui^  ao).  in 

poetical  language  also  we  find  fA  for  or  Dllb,  tsb 
for  h,  i^a  for  a,  isa  for  S ;  the*  |dnral  frnma  of  the. 
prepositions,  "hlX,  for  ^>K,  ^"IT  for  15,  "i^r;  and  lbs 
peculiar  forma  of  the  nouns,  ''■^n  for  ''^n,  ^7">l7  for 
■'^n,  C-COr  for  DIBS,  and  so  on. 

li.  Ej^ing  Rrmuiia  of  A  ncimt  /Mme  Poefry.— Tb* 
poetry  which  is  found  in  the  Bible,  rich  and  multifariaae 
aa  it  is,  appears  to  be  only  a  remnant  uf  a  still  wider  and 
fuller  sphere  of  Shemitic  literature.  Tbe  New  Testa- 
ment ia  ui  fact  comprised  in  our  definitimi,  for,  bendea 
scattered  portions,  which,  under  a  pnaaie  form,  eoony 
a  poetic  thought,  the  entire  book  of  tbe  Apocalypse 
abwundn  in  poetry.  In  no  nation  was  the  union  of  the 
requisites  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  found  in 
fuller  measure  than  among  the  Hebrews.  Tbein  w»» 
eminently  a  poetic  temperament;  their  earliest  htstorv 
was  a  heroic  without  ceasing  b)  l>e  a  historic  age,  while 
tbe  loftiest  of  all  trutha  eimilated  in  their  auuli^  and 
glowed  on  and  started  from  their  lips.  Hence  thm 
language,  in  its  earliest  stages,  is  surpaaaingly  poetic  1b 
one  sense  tbe  Bible  is  full  of  poetry ;  for  ver>-  much  of 
iu  contents,  which  is  merely  pn»aic  in  form,  rises,  by 
force  of  tbe  noble  sentiments  which  it  enHnciaiea,  and 
the  striking  or  splendid  imagery  with  which  these  sen- 
limenta  are  adorned,  into  tbe  sphere  of  real  fyietiy.  In- 
dependently of  this  poetic  prose,  there  is  in  the  Bible 
much  writing  which  has  all  the  ordinary  cbaracterisiio 
of  poetr>-.  Even  the  unleamed  reader  can  hardly  Cul 
to  recognise  at  once  tbe  essence  of  poetry  in  variooi 
parts  of  the  Bible.  It  is  no  slight  attesution  to  the  es- 
sentially poetic  character  of  Hebrew  poetry  that  its  po- 
etical qualities  shine  through  the  distorting  coverings 
of  a  prose  translation.  Mnuji  of  the  Biblical  poetry  is, 
indeed,  hidden  f^,^^  ^<@®{9gf  ^  itt  pn« 
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CMipBumentx,  sunding,  u  It  docs,  nodbdngauhed  in 
tbc  nidflt  of  historical  namtioni. 

It  u  a  pbenomenon  which  is  aniveraally  observed  in 
the  literature  of  all  nations,  that  the  earliest  furro  in 
vhMi  the  thoughts  and  feeliitgs  of  a  people  find  utter- 
■noe  ii  (he  poetic.  Prose  is  an  aftergrowth,  the  vehicle 
of  leas  spontaneous,  because  more  formal,  expression. 
Saatcfaea  of  poetry  arc  disoorercd  io  the  oldest  prose 
enoilMMiiiaos.  Even  in  Gen.  i<r,  S8  sq.  are  found  a  few 
lincB  of  poetry,  which  Herder  incorrectly  tcims  "the 
MRS  of  the  sword,"  thinking  it  commenioraiiTe  of  the 
lir4  formation  of  that  wespon.  To  ns  it  appears  to  be 
s  fr^fDoit  of  a  larger  poem,  uttered  in  lamentation  for 
a  homicide  committed  by  Lamech,  probably  in  aelf-de- 
fence.  See  Lambch.  Herder  flnds  in  this  piece  all  the 
cbarseteristic*  of  Hebrew  poetry.  It  is,  he  thinks,  lyr^ 
ieal,  baa  ■  propoitioi  betireen  iu  aerentl  lines,  and  even 
BMonanec;  in  the  originat  the  first  four  lines  terminate 
with  the  same  letter,  making  a  nngle  or  semi-rhyme. 

Another  poetic  scrap  is  found  in  Exod.  xxxii,  18. 
Being  tohl  by  Joehua.  on  occasion  of  descending  from 
the  mount,  when  the  people  had  made  the  golden  calf, 
and  were  tumuliuously  olTeriiig  it  their  worship— 

"The  souud  of  war  b  iu  the  camp;" 
Hoaea  said: 

"Not  the  sonnd  of  a  shoot  for  victory. 
Nor  the  sound  of  a  shout  for  fulltn;;: 
The  aonud  of  a  shout  for  r^nlclng 

do  I  bear."  The  correspondence  in  form  in  the  original 
p  bece  rery  exact  and  striking,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
deny  that  the  piece  is  poetic.  If  so,  are  we  to  conclude 
that  the  temperament  of  the  laraelitea  was  so  deeply 
poeiie  that  Moses  and  Joehus  ahould  find  the  exdte- 
Bwnt  «r  thia  ooearion  snffleient  to  strike  Imiwoviaatoro 
TRies  from  their  lips?  Or  have  we  here  a  quotation 
inm  some  still  older  song,  which  occurred  to  the  minds 
of  the  speakers  by  the  force  of  resemblance?  Other  in- 
Hances  of  scaitereil  poetic  pieces  may  be  found  in  Numb, 
xxi,  14,  16;  also  ver.  18  and  27;  in  which  passages 
evidence  may  be  found  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
the  entire  mass  of  Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  Sheroitic  litera- 
tare:  Further  specimens  of  very  early  poetry  are  found 
ia  Nanib.  xxiii,  7  sq.,  18  sq.;  xxlv,  8, 15.  The  ordi- 
BUy  train  of  thonght  and  feeling  presented  in  Hebrew 
poetry  is  entirely  of  a  moral  or  religious  kind;  tnit  there 
are  oocamonn  when  other  topics  are  introduced.  The 
entire  Song  uf  Solomon  many  regard  as  purely  an  erotic 
idyl,  and  considered  as  such  it  possesses  exceUences 
<4'  a  very  high  description.  In  Amos  vi,  8  sq,  may  be 
seen  a  tine  pswage  of  satire  in  m  denunciation  of  the 
luxurious  and  oppressive  arinlocracy  of  Israel.  Subjects 
of  a  similar  secular  kind  may  be  found  treated,  yet  never 
without  a  mnrat  or  religious  aim,  in  Isa.  ix,  it;  Jer.  xxr, 
10;  xlviii,33;  Rev.  xriii, 32  ei].  But, independently  of 
tbc  Song  of  Sotumon,  the  must  sensuous  ode  is  perhaps 
the  4&th  Pnlm,  which  Herder  and  Ewald  consider  an 
epithalaminm.  Further  illustrations  of  diis  part  of  the 
mbject  appear  under  the  next  division. 

Tbe  poetical  character  of  the  Revelation  of  John  is 
evident  to  every  attetilive  reader.  Many  parts  are 
pnfoaedly  songs,  formal  expressions  of  praise,  triumph, 
or  Bouming.  The  language  is  not  only  highly  figura- 
tive, but  it  ever^-where  abounds  with  ihe  most  poet- 
ical images  and  modes  of  expression.  Bishop  Jel^  has 
praented  some  of  the  songs  in  the  fonn  uf  Hebrew  po- 
etry; and  hmf.  Stuart  has  shown  the  metrical  srrange- 
■ent  of  a  fSnr  other  portions;  he  has  also  expressed  his 
eonrietion  that  the  form  of  poetry,  as  well  as  its  spirit, 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  work.  The 
nierences  to  the  Old  Test,  in  this  book  are  more  nu- 
Bcnms  than  in  any  other  book  of  the  New  Test.;  and 
litf  are  not  simple  quotations,  nor  the  transfereiKe  of 
(hooght  to  a  less  poetic  style  of  expression ;  bat  they 
K  imitations,  in  general  more  poetic  than  the  originaL 
TIat  tbey  are  preaented  in  tbie  Ibm  of  Hebrew,  and 
M  of  Grecian  poetry,  can  oecaaioa  no  wrprise.  No 
ite  poetry  would  anion),  ritber  with  the  haint  <^  tha 


apoatle,  or  with  the  general  character  and  derign  of  the 
Bible.  But  thii  form  of  poetry  would  perfectly  har- 
monixe  with  both.  The  poetn,-  of  the  Revelation  of 
John  appeara  to  consist  of  the  same  description  of  par> 
allelisma,  with  those  iulercalarj-  lines  and  other  irregu- 
larities which  are  found  in  the  larger  specimens  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  The  species  of  parallelism  which  most 
prevails  is  the  synthetic  or  constructive;  the  others 
being  obviously  less  wiuble  to  the  subject  of  the  cooh- 
podtion.  Tbm  are,  however,  instances  of  evoy  kbKL 
Indeed,  this  book  not  only  posseases  the  form  and  tbe 
spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry,  but  it  exhibits  as  much  regu- 
larity in  its  parallelisms  as  any  Hebrew  poetry  with 
which  it  can  be  justly  compared.  We  give  the  follow^ 
ing  passages  (Rev.J,  1,5,6;  xxi, 23): 

"  The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 

Which  God  to  him  Imparled, 

To  ludicnte  unto  bfs  servnulB 

What  mupt  come  to  ymtt  ere  long. 
"To  Him  who  loveih  ns,  and  washed  u 

From  our  sins  Id  bis  own  htnod: 

And  ctHiMitiiled  na  a  kingdom, 

Priarts  nntn  God,  even  bfi  Father, 

To  him  be  slory  and  dominion. 

For  ever  and  ever.  Amen  1 

"And  (he  city  has  no  need  of  the  ran 
Nor  of  the  moon  to  sblue  In  It; 
For  the  vlory  of  God  lllnniines  It, 
And  Ihe  IlKht  thereof  in  the  Lamb." 

HI.  Clanifiailion  of  Pontic  Siglet, — 1.  Aoeordtpg  io 
the  Ancient  llehrctD  DftignaiioM. — These  appear  to  have 
special,  if  not  exclusive  reference  to  what »  now  known 
aa  fyrie  poetry.  The  temia  an  of  two  elaaaea.  See 
PsAiJia. 

a.  General  titles^  refierring  apparently  to  the  mndcal 
farm  or  purpose  of  the  compoaitionh 

(1.)        aAtr^a  acmg  in  general,  adapted  tat  the 

voice  alone. 

(2.)  I'lvra,  mxmAr,  which  Ewald  constdere  a  lyric 
song,  |»operly  ao  called,  but  which  rather  seema  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Greek  ■^\fta^,  a  paalm,  or  song  In 
be  sung  with  any  instninwntal  accompaniment.  See 

PSAUI. 

(8.)  n:*^?!,  ntginah,  which  Ewald  ia  of  opinion  is 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  ^«tA/ioc,  is  more  proliably  a 
meln«ly  expressly  adaptetl  for  stringed  instruments. 

(4.)  ^"Sb^,  maakil,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  if 
Ewald's  suggestion  be  not  correct,  that  it  denotes  a 
lyrical  Bong  requiring  nice  musical  skill,  it  is  difficult 
to  give  any  more  probable  explanation.   See  Maschiu 

(fi.)  Dri3l3,  miJd&m,  a  term  of  extremely  doubtful 
meaning.    See  HlcirrAM. 

(6.)  "(T^SQ,  Aiggiiy6n  (Pso.  vii,  I),  a  wild,  irregular, 
dith}Tambic  song,  as  the  woni  appeara  to  denote;  or, 
according  to  some,  a  song  to  be  sung  with  variationa. 
The  former  ts  the  more  probable  meaning;  The  plnial 
nccon  in  Hab.  iii,  I.    See  Shigoaiox. 

b.  But,  besides  these,  there  are  other  divisions  of 
lyrical  poetry  of  great  importance,  which  have  r^ard 
rather  to  the  ntft/eef  of  the  poems  than  to  their  form  or 
adaptation  for  musical  aeoompanimenth  Of  these  we 
notice: 

hymn  of  praiitc.  The  plural 
tchiUim  is  the  title  of  the  book  vt  I'salms  iu  Hebrew. 
The  MSth  Psahn  ia  «ititled  "David's  (Pkalm)  of 
praise;"  aitd  the  sulfjcct  of  the  psalm  is  in  accordance 
with  its  title,  which  is  apparently  suggested  by  the 
concluding  verse,  "  ITie  praise  of  Jehovah  my  month 
shall  speak,  and  let  all  fiesh  bless  his  holy  name  for 
ever  and  ever."  To  this  class  belong  the  songs  which 
relate  to  extraonlinary  deliverance?,  such  as  the  songs 
of  Moeea  (Exod.  xv)  luid  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v),  and  the 
ttelma  xvui  and  Ixviii,  which  have  aD  the  air  of  chants 
to  be  aung  in  triumphal  processions,  Soch  were  the 
hymns  sung  in  the  Temple-eer\-ices,  and  by  a  bold  fig> 
ure  the  Almightv  is  apostrophized  ar^'ThmL  thitJn- 
lubitcit  thopmim  of  Iflnt^''i«6ii^lEaW§^lKi^ 
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place  with  tfac  ftignnt  cloode  of  inoMHe  (PMu  xxil,  8). 
To  the  aum  elus  ilao  Ewald  leftn  tlw  Bhorter  poems 
of  the  like  kind  with  those  alreidy  quoted,  each  m  Pm- 
XXX,  xxxii,  cxxxviii,  and  lu.  xxxriii,  which  (date  to 
less  (general  uccaMont,  and  commeinoraU  more  tpecial 
deliTeranc«a.  The  aongs  of  victory  King  by  the  con- 
gregation in  the  Tenpl^  aa  Paa.  xlvi,  xlviii,  xxiv,  7-10, 
which  is  a  tbarl  triumphal  ode,  and  Vm.  uix,  which 
praises  Jeborah  oa  the  occasion  of  a  gnat  natnral  phe- 
ooaKDon,  an  likewisa  all  u  be  classed  in  tbia  division 
of  lyric  poeuy.   See  Hyhsi. 

^)  nj'^pi  kiniA,  the  lament,  or  dirg»,  of  which  there 
an  nany  examples,  whether  uttered  over  an  individual 
or  as  an  outburst  of  grief  for  the  calamittea  of  the  land. 
The  most  touchingly  pathetic  of  alLis  perhaps  the  la- 
ment of  David  for  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2 
Sam.  i,  19-27),  in  which  passionate  emoUon  is  blend- 
ed with  touches  of  tenderness  of  which  only  a  stronK 
nature  is  capable.  Compare  with  thia  tha  lament 
for  Abner  (X  8am.  iii,  88, 84)  and  fiv  Absalom  (xviii, 
83).  Of  the  ssme  character  also,  donbtlesa,  were  the 
aongs  which  the  noging  men  and  singing  women  spake 
over  Jo«ah  at  his  death  (3  Chron.  xxxv,  25),  and  the 
songs  of  nronming  for  the  disasters  which  befell  the 
hapless  land  of  Jiidah,  vi  which  Psalms  xUx,  Ix,  Ixxiii, 
exxxvii  are  examples  (oomp.  Jer.  vii,  29;  ix,  10  [9]), 
and  tbe  Lammtatioos  ^  Jeremiah  the  moat  mamnable 
instancea.   See  Laxbhtatiox. 

(B.)  HTT^'  tktr  ytdid£t\,  a  love -song  (Psa. 
xlv,  1),  in  ite  external  form  at  least.   Sea  Cakticlbb. 

(4.)  n^^n,  apltiOM,  prayer,  la  the  title  of  Fba.  xvii, 
Ixxxvi,  »e,  1^,0x111,  and  Hab.iiL  All  tbeae  are  atrietly 
lyrical  oompoeitions,  and  the  title  may  hare  been  aa- 
signed  to  them  either  as  denoting  the^bjeet  with  which 
they  were  wriiten,  or  the  use  tu  which  they  were  ap- 
plied. As  Ewald  J  ustly  observes,  all  lyric  poetry  of  an 
elevated  kind,  in  so  far  as  it  revests  the  soul  of  the 
poet  in  a  pure  swift  outpouring  of  itself,  is  of  the  nat- 
ure ofa  prayer;  and  benee  the  term  "prayer"  waa ap- 
plied to  a  odlection  of  David's  songs,  of  which  Psa. 
Ixxii  formed  the  conclusion.   Sec  Puavkr. 

Other  kinds  of  poetry  there  are  which  occnpy  tbe 
middle  ground  between  the  lyric  and  gnomic^  being 
lyric  in  fbnn  and  spirit,  but  gnomic  in  subject.  These 
may  be  classed  as — 

(o.)  matkai,  properly  a  similitude,  and  then  a. 

parable,  or  sententious  saying,  couched  in  poetic  lan- 
guage. Soch  are  the  eongs  oif  Balaam  (Numb,  xxlii, 
7, 18;  xxiv,8, 16,  SO,  91, 28),  which  are  eminently  lyi^ 
ieal  in  charaeter;  ttie  mocking  ballad  In  Numb,  xxi, 
S7-.80,  which  ba*  been  conjectured  Ui  be  a  fragment  oS 
an  old  Arooritish  war-song;  and  the  apologue  nf  Jotham 
(Judg.  ix,  7-20),  both  which  last  are  strongly  satirical 
in  tone.  But  the  tiiiest  of  all  is  the  magnittcent  pro- 
phetic song  of  triumph  over  the  fall  of  Babylon  (Isa. 
xiv,4-27). 

(€.)  nn'^n,.  cAujoA,  an  enigma  (like  the  riddle  of 
Samson,  Judg.  xiv,  14),  or  "  dark  saying,"  as  the  A.  V. 
has  it  in  Psa.  xUx,  6;  Ixxviii,  2.  The  former  passage 
illustrates  the  musical,  and  therefme  lyrical  character 
of  these  "  dark  sayings "  [  will  incline  mine  ear  to  a 
parable,  I  will  open  my  dark  sayings  upon  the  harp." 
Maahai  and  chidah  are  usad  as  convertible  terms  in 
Ezek.  xvii,  2. 

(7.)  I^tly,  to  this  class  belongs  tnelUiah,  a 

mocking,  ironical  poem  (Hab.  ii,  6). 

2.  The  Matonlic  Dislribution. — The  Jewish  gram- 
marians have  attached  tbe  poetic  accentuation  only  M 
the  three  books  of  Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  also  poetical; 
and  with  these  tbe  book  of  Ecclesiastes  was  anciently, 
as  it  is  still  usually,  conjoined,  though  the  form  of  com- 
position is  less  decidedly  poetical.  To  these  five  are  to 
be  added  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  smaller 
I^KCs  acattered  over  tbe  historical  and  pmphetic  writ- 


ings. Keeping  tiieae  latter  oqt  of  vieir,  we  mqr  mf 
that  the  Hebrew  poerieal  booka  are  six  in  nombo';  and 
these  six  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  of  three,  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  poetical  compositioD  to  whidi 
each  belongs,  vix,:  (1)  Psalms,  Song  of  Solomon,  ind 
Lamentations,  which  are  predominantly  lyrical  in  their 
character;  and  (2)  Proverbs,  Job,  and  Ecclesisaiw, 
which  are  predominantly  ^daeHe.  In  the  former  tbe 
leading  aim  of  the  poet  is  not  to  iiutnict,  but  to  give 
free  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  bis  own  heart;  in  the 
latter  the  instruction  of  others  is  the  ot^ect  that  is  ptis- 
cipally  aimed  at ;  though  neither  is  tbe  l\-rical  element 
altogether  excluded  from  the  latter,  nor  tbe  didsedc 
from  the  former.  Of  the  more  susUined  and  elabortte 
epic  and  dramatic  poetry— which  waa  alike  alien  to  the 
character  of  tbe  Hebrew  mind,  and  also  in  a  certain 
neaanie  ineooslatent  with  tbe  puipoae  of  the  Hrtrev 
writings  aa  a  divine  revelation — we  have  no  examplo, 
though  some  hare  applied  tbe  term  "dramatic  in  a 
loose  sense  to  the  botdc  of  Jot^  and  in  a  more  strict  seats 
to  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

8.  Modem  Terwumtlof/jf. — For  rpic  poetry  tbe  coostit- 
uent  elemenia  do  not  appear  to  bare  existed  chDing  tbe 
daaric  period  of  the  Hebrew  muse,  rince  epic  poeUy  ic- 
quirca  a  hernc  age — an  age,  that  is,  of  fidwdons  won- 
ders, and  falsely  so-called  divine  interpoaitions.  Bat 
ammig  the  Isiaelitea  the  patriarefaal,  which  might  hare 
been  tbe  heroic  age,  was  an  age  of  truth  and  reality; 
and  it  much  raises  tbe  religious  and  historical  value  of 
tbe  BibUcal  literature  that  neither  the  nngular  evenu 
of  tbe  age  of  tbe  patiiarcha,  nor  the  wonderful  evenu 
(rf  the  age  of  Moae^  nor  tbe  confused  and  somewhat 
legendary  events  of  the  age  of  the  Judges,  ever  degen- 
erated into  mythology,  nor  passed  from  tbe  resliiy, 
which  was  their  essence,  into  the  noble  fictions  into 
which  tbe  imagination,  tf  unchastened  and  unchecked 
by  religion,  might  have  wrought  them;  but  they  re- 
tained through  all  periods  their  own  eneential  cbaractet 
of  earnest,  lofty,  and  impressive  realities.  At  a  later 
period,  when  tbe  reUgion  of  Hoaea  bad,  daring  the  Bab* 
ylonian  captivity,  been  lowered  by  tbe  cermptiooa  ef 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  an  entirely  new  workl  of 
thought  introduced,  based  not  on  reality  but  fancy,  em- 
anating not  from  the  pure  light  of  heaven,  bui  from  tbe 
mingled  lights  and  sbadoK's  of  primitive  tradition  and 
human  speculation  —  then  there  came  into  exiiteace 
among  tbe  Jews  the  elements  nccessaiy  for  epic  poeHy; 
but  the  days  were  gone  in  which  the  mind  of  tbe  na- 
tion had  the  requisite  strength  and  eultue  to  fashion 
them  into  a  great,  uniform,  and  noble  stroctute ;  and  if 
we  can  allow  that  tbe  Hebrews  possessed  the  rudinen- 
tal  outlines  of  the  epic,  we  must  seek  for  tbem  not  in  the 
canonical,  but  in  the  apocryphal  books;  and  while  «c 
deny  with  emphasis  that  the  term  Epos  can  be  applied, 
as  some  German  critics  have  applied  it,  to  tbe  PeoU- 
tcnch,  we  can  find  only  in  tbe  book  of  Judith,  and  with 
rather  more  reason  in  that  of  Totnt,  anything  which 
approaches  to  epic  poetry.  Indeed  fiction,  which,  if  i( 
is  not  the  essence,  enters  for  a  very  large  share  into  bidh 
epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  was  wholly  alien  from  itw 
genius  of  tbe  Hebrew  muse,  whose  high  and  ntAAt  fooc- 
tion  was  not  to  invent,  but  to  celebrate  the  goodocMof 
God ;  not  to  indulge  the  fancy,  but  to  ex[H«H  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  the  soul ;  not  to  play  with  words  and 
feign  emotions,  but  to  utter  profound  truth  and  cem- 
meiDoraU  real  events,  and  pour  forth  living  seniiment^ 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  poetry  which  are  illueiraled  br 
the  Hebrew  literature,  the  lyric  occupies  tbe  foremu»t 
place,  commencing,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  pre>Maasic 
times,  lloarishing  in  rude  vigor  during  tbe  earlier  pe- 
riods of  the  Jn^^  the  bei^tic  ago  of  tbe  Hebrews, 
growing  with  the  narion's  growth  and  aUengthenintc 
with  iu  strength,  till  it  reached  ite  highest  excellence 
in  David,  the  warrior-poet,  and  thenceforth  began  slowly 
to  decline.  In  this  period  art,  though  subordinate,  was 
not  neglected,  as  indeed  is^^pioved  by  the  noble  lyric* 
which  hare  oomei^kaFQ  tt^Viq^^Cufifich  the  art  is 
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«df  nl«ti<rdy  aoall  and  low — tbit  it,  tlw  art  is  incon- 
unble  and  aeoondaiy — mmty  becaiue  the  topic*  are 
«  uguM,  the  BcntiiMnts  so  grand,  the  religiwu  im- 
pcaicm  an  profmind  and  sacred.  At  later  perioda,  when 
the  flrM  fresh  gushing  ot  the  muse  h^d  ceased,  art  in 
Bcbmw,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  poetry,  hegan  to 
diicD  a  larger  share  of  attention,  and  stands  in  the  po- 
toH  for  K  greater  portion  of  tbrir  merit.  ThenthaiiBy 
gfdie  in^inadon  grew  predmninant  over  the  apinita- 
ncoos  outponrings  of  the  soal,  and  among  other  crea- 
lioH  of  the  fancy  alphabetical  poems  were  produced,  in 
vhich  the  matter  is  artistically  distributed  sometimes 
aBder  two^nd-twenty  heads  or  divisions,  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters. 

Gwawc  poetry  is  tin  product  of  a  mora  adraneed 
tge  than  the  lyric.  It  ariaes  from  the  de^re  felt  by  the 
poet  to  express  the  results  of  the  accumulated  expe- 
rimeeB  of  life  in  a  form  of  beauty  and  permancDce.  Its 
tboDgfalful  character  requires  for  its  development  a  time 
of  peacefulnesB  and  leisure ;  for  it  gives  expression,  not 
Kke  the  lyric  to  tlM  sudden  and  impaasiuned  feelings  of 
the  moment,  but  to  calm  and  pUlosophie  nflaction. 
Bring  leas  spontaneous  in  iu  ori^,  its  Arm  ia  of  neoo- 
■9  mm  aniAcial.  The  gnomte  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
hm  not  its  mcaaufed  flow  disturbed  by  the  shock  of 
am  or  the  tumult  of  camps;  it  rises  Gently,  tike  the 
T«B[de  of  old,  without  the  sound  of  a  weapon,  and  its 
pooDdwork  is  the  home  life  of  the  nation.  The  period 
during  which  it  flourished  corresponds  to  its  domestic 
and  settled  character.  From  tbe  timd  of  Dfcvid  on- 
vaida  ihmigh  the  reigns  of  tbe  eai^  kii^p,  when  the 
mrion  was  quiM  and  tt  peace,  or,  if  not  at  peaces  at 
lm«  so  firmly  fixed  In  its  acquired  territory  that  its 
•aiB  were  no  slru^le  for  existence,  gnomic  poetry  hbs- ' 
Moed  snd  bore  fruiL  We  meet  with  it  at  intervals  up 
to  (he  time  of  the  Captivity,  and,  as  it  is  chiefly  charac- 
tcrisiic  of  the  age  of  the  monarchy,  Ewald  has  appro- 
imatdy  deognatcd  tbb  m  the  *'Brtilicial  period"  of 
Hclmw  poetry.  Tnm  tbe  end  of  the  8tb  century  B,C. 
the  decline  of  the  tuition  was  rapid,  and  with  iu  glory 
depaited  the  chief  glories  of  iu  literature.  The  poems 
of  this  period  ire  distinguished  by  a  smoothness  of  dic- 
tion sod  an  ejitcmal  polish  which  betray  tokens  of  labor 
ami  art;  the  style  is  less  flowing  and  easy,  and,  except 
in  rare  instances,  there  is  no  dash  of  the  ancient  vigor. 
After  the  Captivity  we  have  nothing  but  the  poems 
wUeh  fonaed  part  of  the  Itturgteal  aervicca  of  the 
Toaple. 

Wbeiher  dramalie  poetry,  properiy  so  called,  ever 
eaoed  among  the  Hebrews,  is,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
tmsdy  doubifiiL  In  the  opinion  of  some  writers  the 
tioBK  of  Songs,  in  iu  external  form,  is  a  rude  drama, 
dai^ned  fur  a  simple  stage.  But  the  evidence  for  this 
Tie*  H  cxtTCRMdy  eUght,  and  no  good  and  snOdeot 
nam  have  been  addooed  whiefa  would  lead  us  to  eon- 
dade  that  the  amonnt  of  dramatic  action  exhibited  in 
thsi  poca  is  more  than  would  be  involved  in  an  ani- 
Buud  poetic  dialogue  in  which  more  than  two  persons 
lake  part  Philoanphy  and  the  drama  appear  alike  to 
kave  been  peculiar  to  tbe  Indo-Gennanic  nationa,  and 
to  have  manifested  tbemselvea  among  the  ShemiUe 
tAis  oidy  in  tbeir  cmdeat  and  taoat  simple  form. 

Earii  of  theae  Ibnae  of  poetry,  as  they  appear  in  the 
BUr,  rrqinres  a  mora  distinct  notice  separately. 

(I.)  t^rkai  PMfryi— The  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
Aoandawith  iilustnlions  of  all  forms  of  lyrical  poetry, 
h  iti  moat  manifold  and  wide-embracing  compass,  from 
■aeh  ikoit  e^cnlationi  as  the  songs  of  tbe  two  Lameohs, 
od  Pm.  XV,  cxvii,  and  othen,  to  the  longer  chants  of 
ritury  and  thanksgiving,  like  tbe  songs  of  Deborah 
tai  I^id  (Jiidg.  v;  Vm.  xviii).  The  thoroughly  na- 
AmI  character  of  all  lyrical  poetry  has  already  been 
dUcd  In.  It  ia  the  utterance  of  tbe  people's  life  in  all 
ib  Ttried  phases,  and  expressee  all  its  most  earnest 
■Mnp  and  impulses.  In  proponiou  as  this  expres- 
■^■(vigama  and  animated;tbe  idea  embodied  in  lyric 
■i^  b  b  BMt  caiM  aamwod  or  lather  eoncentrMed. 


One  truth,  and  tvm  one  side  of  a  tmtb,  is  for  the  ttma 
invested  with  the  greatest  prominence.  All  these  char* 
acteristics  will  be  found  in  perfection  in  the  lyric  poetry 
of  tbe  Hebrews.  One  other  feature  which  diMingutsbet 
it  is  its  form  and  its  capacity  for  being  set  to  musical 
accompaniment.  The  names  by  which  the  vanoos  kinds 
at  song  were  known  among  the  Hebrews  will  suMdy 
Boma  illttstfatlon  of  thik   ^ee  abov&) 

(S.)  Gmmie  /Wry.— The  second  grand  dividon  of 
Hebrew  poetry  is  oecnpied  by  a  class  of  poems  which 
are  peculiariy  Shemitic,  and  which  repreaent  the  neaiv 
eat  approaches  made  by  the  people  of  that  race  to  any- 
thing like  philosophic  thooghL  Reasoning  there  is 
none :  we  have  only  results,  and  these  rather  the  pnxh 
net  ^  observaUon  and  reflection  than  of  induction  or 
aignmentalion.  As  lyric  poetry  is  the  expression  of 
the  poet's  own  feelings  and  impidses,  so  gnomic  poetry 
is  the  form  in  which  the  deure  of  communicating  knowl< 
edge  to  others  finds  venb  There  might  possibly  be  an 
intermediate  stage  in  which  the  poets  gave  out  th^r 
experiences  for  their  own  pleasure  merely,  and  after> 
wuds  applied  them  to  the  instruction  of  others,  but 
this  could  scarcely  have  been  of  long  continuance.  Tbe 
impulse  to  teach  makea  the  teacher,  and  tbe  teacher 
must  have  an  audienecw  It  baa  already  been  remarked 
that  gnomic  poetry,  as  a  whole,  rectuires  for  iu  develof^ 
ment  a  period  of  national  tranquillity.  Its  germs  are 
the  floating  proverbs  which  piua  current  in  the  mouths 
:  of  tbe  people,  and  embody  the  experiences  of  many  with 
the  wit  of  one.  From  this  small  beginning  it  arisea,  at 
a  Uma  when  the  experience  of  ibe  nation  has  become 
matured,  and  tbe  masa  of  tralba  which  are  Ike  reault  of 
such  experience  have  paned  into  circulation.  The 
fame  of  Solomon's  wisdom  was  so  great  that  no  leas  than 
three  thousand  proverbs  are  attributed  to  him,  this  be- 
ing the  form  in  which  the  Hebrew  mind  found  its  most 
congenial  utterance.  Tbe  sayer  of  sententious  sayinga 
wastotheBriMnwstbewisenMOttbepbUoaoidieK  Of 
the  earlier  isolated  pioveiha  but  lew  examplea  reoMin. 
One  of  the  eariiest  occun  in  tbe  mouth  of  David,  and 
in  his  time  it  was  the  proverb  of  the  aneients,  **  From 
tbe  wicked  cometh  wickedness"  (I  Sam.  xxiv,  18  [14]). 
Ijiter  on,  when  tbe  fortunes  of  the  nation  were  obscured, 
their  experience  was  embodied  in  terms  of  sadness  and 
despondency ;  **  The  days  are  prolonged,  and  every  vis- 
ion failetti,"  became  a  aaying  and  a  byword  (Eaek.  xii, 
23} ;  and  the  feeling  that  the  people  were  suBMng  fitr 
tbe  sins  of  tbeir  fkthei*  took  tbe  form  of  a  aentencc, 
■*  Tbe  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children^ 
teeth  are  set  on  edge"  (Ezek.  xviii,  2).  Such  were  the 
models  which  the  gnomic  poet  bad  before  him  for  imita- 
tion. These  detsched  sentences  may  fairly  be  assumed 
to  be  the  eariiest  form,  of  which  the  fuller  apophtb^^ 
la  the  expanrion,  swelling  into  enstained  cxbwtatiuia, 
and  even  dmnatte  dialogue.   See  Provbrb, 

(S,)  Dramatic  Portrg, — Tbe  drama,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  phrase  is  spplicable  to  productions  such  as 
those  of  Euripides,  Shakespeare,  or  Schiller,  had  no  place 
in  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews.  This  defect  may  be 
owing  to  a  want  of  the  requisile  literary*  cultivation: 
Tet  we  are  not  willing  to  assign  this  as  tbe  cause,  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  high  intellectnal  culture  which  the 
Hebrews  evinced  in  fyrie  and  didactic  poetry,  out  of 
which  the  drama  seems  naturally  to  spring.  Wentber 
look  for  the  cause  of  this  in  the  earnest  nature  of  the  11^ 
brews,  and  in  the  solemnity  of  the  subjecu  with  which 
they  had  to  do  in  their  literary  productions.  Nor  is  it 
any  objection  to  this  hypothesis  that  the  drama  of  mod- 
em times  had  iU  birth  in  the  religious  mysteries  of  tbe 
Middle  Ages,  since  Ihoee  ages  were  only  secondary  in 
regard  to  religions  truth,  standing  at  a  disUnce  from  the 
great  realities  which  th«>y  believed  and  dramatized; 
whereas  the  objecU  of  faith  with  the  Israelilps  were 
held  in  all  the  fresh  vividness  of  primitive  facts  and 
newly  reci^nised  truths.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
assert  that  no  Ibrro  of  the  drama  exiBted.among  the  He- 
brmr  iMople;  tbe  moat  th^^ff^^^^^e^ 
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■neb  portions  of  their  litcntnie  u  hive  come  down  to 
tiB,  for  the  purpose  of  sscertiiiiinf;  how  far  any  timces  of 
the  draroa  proper  are  diacernible,  and  what  inferenoes 
may  be  made  from  tbem.  It  ia  unquestifliiably  tnwi  as 
Ewald  observe*,  that  ttie  Arab  reciten  of  romances  will 
many  times  in  iheir  own  pe-raoiis  act  out  a  complete 
drama  in  recitatuni,  ehant^ing  their  vtnce  ami  i;estures 
with  the  change  of  pennn  and  Hubject.  Something  of 
this  kind  may  posubty  have  existed  among  the  He- 
brews; but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  did  exist,  nor 
toy  grounds  for  making  even  a  probable  conjecture 
with  regard  to  iL  A  rude  kind  of  farce  is  described  by 
Mr.  Lane  {Mod.  Ji^jgpt,  !i,  ch.  vii),  the  players  of  which 
"are  called  MohabbatiH.  Theiw  frequently  perform 
at  the  festivals  prior  to  weddings  and  circumcisions  at 
the  houses  of  the  great;  and  sometimes  attract  rings  of 
auditors  and  specutors  in  the  puUic  places  in  Cairo. 
Tbar  performances  are  scarcely  worthy  of  description : 
it  ia  chiefly  by  vulgar  gestures  and  indecent  actions  that 
they  amuse  and  obtain  applauae.  The  actors  are*only 
men  and  boys,  the  part  of  a  woman  being  always  per- 
formed by  a  man  or  boy  in  female  attire."  Then  fol- 
lows a  description  of  one  of  these  plays,  the  plot  of 
which  was  extremely  simple.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the 
exbtence  of  these  rude  exhibitions  among  the  Arabs 
and  Egyptians  of  the  present  day  is  of  no  weight  when 
the  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  Song  of 
Songs  was  designed  to  be  so  represented,  as  a  simple, 
pasuural  drama.  Of  course,  in  conndering  snch  a  ques- 
tion, reference  is  mode  only  to  the  external  form  of  the 
poem,  and,  in  order  to  prove  it,  it  roust  be  shown  that 
the  dramatic  is  the  only  form  of  representation  which 
it  could  assume,  and  not  that,  by  the  help  of  two  actors 
and  a  chorus,  it  ia  capable  of  being  exhibited  in  a  dra- 
matic form.  All  that  has  been  done,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  latter.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  give  the  views 
of  those  who  hold  the  opposite.  Ewold  maintains  that 
tlie  Song  of  SoTigs  is  designed  for  a  Mmple  stage,  l>e- 
cause  it  develops  a  complete  action  and  admits  of  defi- 
nite pauses  in  the  action,  which  are  only  suited  to  the 
drams.  He  distinguishes  it  in  this  respect  from  the 
iHKik  of  Job,  which  is  dramatic  in  form  oiily,  though,  a* 
ii  is  ooeuined  with  a  aubUow  subject,  he  compares  it 
with  tntgrdfi,  while  the  Song  of  Songs,  being  token 
from  the  common  life  of  the  nation,  may  be  compared 
111  eontedg.  But  M.  Renan,  who  is  compelled,  bt  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  theory  of  the  mission  of  the  She- 
mitic  races,  to  admit  that  no  trace  of  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  regular  drama  is  found  among  tbem,  does  not 
regard  the  Song  »f  8ongs  aa  a  drama  in  the  aame  sense 
as  the  products  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres,  but 
as  dramatic  pnetr}-  in  the  widest  application  of  the  term,- 
to  des%nate  any  composition  conducted  in  dialogue  and 
correspondiug  to  an  action.  The  absence  of  the  reg- 
ular drama  he  attributes  to  the  want  of  a  complicated 
mythology,  aiuiloguus  to  that  possessed  by  the  Indo- 
European  peoples.  Hnnothosm,  the  charaetmstic  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  Shemitic  races,  stifled  the  gnnrth 
of  a  mythology  and  checked  the  devdopnMnt  of  the 
drama.  Be  this  as  it  may,  dramatic  representaiion  ap- 
pears to  have  lieen  alien  to  the  feelings  of  the  Hebrews. 
At  no  peri'td  of  their  history  before  the  a^e  of  Herod  is 
there  the  least  trace  of  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  whatever 
other  foreign  innovations  may  have  l>een«dopted:  and 
the  burst  of  indigiution  which  the  high-priest  Jason 
incurred  fur  attempting  to  establish  a  gymnasium  and 
to  introduce  the  Ureek  games  is  a  signilicant  symptom 
of  the  repugnance  which  the  people  felt  for  such  spec- 
tacles. The  ume  antipathy  remains  to  the  present  day 
among  the  Arabs,  ami  the  attempts  In  intn>duce  theatres 
at  Beyrflt  ami  in  Al^ris  have  Hignally  failed.  But,  | 
says  M.  Ui-non,  the  >Si>ng  of  Songs  is  a  drsmatic  poem  : 
there  were  no  public  performances  in  Palraline,  there- 
fore it  must  have  been  represented  in  private;  and  he 
is  compel1e<l  to  frame  the  fnllowing  hypothesis  concern- 
ing it:  that  it  is  Alibi  ftto  intended  to  be  completed  by 
the  play  of  the  actors  and  by  music,  and  represented  in 


private  families,  probably  at  marriage-fie«tB,  Uie 
sentation  being  extendMl  over  the  several  ilaya  of  tht 
feast.  The  lost  stippositinn  removes  a  difficulty  which 
)iaa  been  fdt  to  be  almost  fatal  to  tbe  idea  that  tbe  poem 
ia  a  continuously  developed  drama.  Each  act  is  com- 
plete in  itself;  t^ere  is  no  suspended  interest,  and  the 
structure  of  tlie  poem  is  obvious  and  natural  if  we  r. 
gard  each  act  as  a  separate  drama  intended  fur  one  of 
the  days  of  the  feast.  We  must  look  for  a  parallel  i>i 
it  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when,  besides  tbe  mystery  pfaiyit 
tbm  were  acenic  rapteaentaUona  raffldently  devtiopel 
See  Cakticucs. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  after  this  to  discuss  tbe  ques- 
tion whether  the  book  of  Job  is  a  dramatic  poem  or 
not.  Inasmuch  as  it  represents  an  action  and  a  prog- 
ress, it  is  a  drama  as  truly  and  really  aa  any  poem  csa 
be  which  develops  the  working  of  passion,  and  the  alter- 
nationt  of  faith,  hope,  distmat,  triumphant  confidence, 
and  block  despair,  in  the  strug^  wbioh  it  deiMcu  the 
huinon  mind  as  engaged  in,  while  attempting  to  min 
one  of  the  most  intricate  proUems  it  can  be  called  upon  i 
to  regard.  It  is  o  drama  as  life  is  a  drama,  tbe  most 
powerful  of  all  tragedies;  but  that  it  is  a  dramatic 
poem,  intended  to  be  represented  upon  a  stage,  or  capa- 
ble of  being  so  represented,  may  be  confidently  deoitd, 
See  Job,  Book  of. 

(4.)  AemHa^lt  ooly  remains  to  notice  that  there 
are  twelve  poems  In  which  the  letten  beginning  each 
verse  or  couplet  or  stanto  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order.  These  are  seven  Fsalms  (viz.  xxv,  xxxiv, 
xxxvii,  cxi,  cxii,  cxix,  cxiv),  Pnv.  xxzi,  lU-81,  sod 
the  first  four  chapters  of  the  book  of  Lamentattons. 
The  device  ia  a  very  nmple  one,  and  was  probably 
adopted  for  the  purpooe  of  aasioting  the  memory',  and  to 
make  np  for  tbe  want  of  a  logical  connection  and  prog- 
ress in  the  thought.  The  more  sublime  poetry  does 
not  admit  of  being  thns  fettered.  The  Psalms  in  wfaidi 
we  meet  with  it  are  all  of  a  subdued  and  simple  chsiac- 
ter,  usually  didactic.  Yet  even  in  tbc«e  the  alphabet- 
ical arrangement  is  seldom  quite  exact,  usually  one  or 
two  letters  are  omitted  or  repealetl  or  transposed,  la  i 
some  of  the  alphabetic  poems  the  stropliical  arrange-  j 
mant  ia  marked  more  distinctly  than  in  any  other  of 
the  Hebrew  poetical  oompositiuRs;  for  example,  in  Pisa, 
cxix,  which  consists  of  twenry-two  aranxaa  of  cig^il 
lines  each ;  and  Lam.  iii,  in  which  the  atwixo  is  of  tluce 
lines.    .See  PaALMa,  Book  op. 

IV.  /liMtory  o  f  fie  Treatmna  of  Hfbtrtt  PoelTj^ln 
tbe  Itith  and  17th  centuries  the  influence  of  damical 
studiea  upon  the  minds  of  the  learned  was  an  great  ss 
to  imbue  them  with  tbe  belief  that  the  wriien  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  the  models  of  all  excellence;  and  conse- 
quently, when  their  learning  and  critical  acumen  were 
directed  to  the  records  of  another  literature,  they  vera 
unable  to  divest  themselves  of  the  prejudices  of  early 
education  and  habits,  and  soncrht  for  the  same  excel- 
lences  which  they  admired  in  their  favorite  models. 
That  this  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  nuMt  of  the 
speciilalioiu  on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  the 
foiliire  of  those  specuUtions  is  mainly  due  to  this  cause, 
will  be  abundantly  manifest  to  any  one  who  is  ao- 
quainted  with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  But,  liaw- 
ever  barren  of  results,  the  history  of  the  x-arious  theories 
which  have  been  framed  with  regard  tn  the  external 
form  (d*  Hebrew  poetry  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  pies- 
ent  artide. 

The  Ibrm  of  Hebrew  poetry  ifi  iu  dislinguinbing 
characteristic,  and  what  this  form  is  has  been  a  vexed 
question  for  many  ages.  The  Therapeutic,  as  described 
by  Fhilo  {D«  V'Hd  ConlrmpL  §  8,  vol  ii,  p.  475,  ed. 
Mang.),  sang  hymns  and  psalms  of  thanksgiving  to 
God,  in  divers  measures  and  strains;  and  these  were 
either  new  or  ancient  ones  compoeed  by  the  oM  poetiv 
who  bod  left  behind  them  measures  and  melodies  of 
trimeter  verses,  of  processional  songs,  of  hymtn,  of  soi^ 
sung  at  the  offering  of  libations  or  before  the  idtar,  and 
cootiauou.  cbord^  j«gj  b^ify^mj^  «.t  in 
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«i«(teorint>ieatoehinGter(S10,pL484).  Thevilue 
<inSk>'»  tatimony  on  tbia  point  in«y  be  eatimtted  by 
mtha  puBige  in  his  worka,  in  which  he  cUinia  Tor 
Hoaet  a  kDowle<^e  of  numbera  and  geometry,  the  the- 
•Tfof  rtiythm,  hanDony,and  metre,  and  the  whole  ad- 
owe  or  nnuie,  pncUod  and  tbeontkil  (Aa  VUd  Mont, 
i.&,Tf)iii,p.»4).  The  evidence  <rf'Joaepba>  is  as  little 
in  be  rdted  upon.  Both  theae  writers  lal>oied  to  mag- 
Difrtbcgremunea  of  their  own  nation,  and  to  ahow  that 
is  literatniv  and  philoaophy  the  Greeks  had  been  antie- 
ipiud  by  the  Hebrew  barbariana.  This  idea  perradca 
il  that  writings,  and  it  must  always  be  home  in  mind 
at  the  key-note  of  thdr  testimony  on  this  as  on  other 
pmtK  Accorfingto  Joeephi)a(^(t(.  ii,  16,4),  theSong 
«rifaM  u  the  Bed  Sea  (Exod.  xt)  was  compoaed  in 
the  bexaneter  meaaim  (iv  ifo^irpf*  royy) ;  and  again 
(JaCiT.S,  44),tbe  song  in  Deut.  xxxii  is  described  as 
1  beumeter  poem.  The  Psalms  of  I)avid  were  in  va- 
lioai  metrea,  some  trimeters  and  some  pentameters 
(A  at  xii,  12, 8).  Ensebius  {De  Pnep.  Etang.  xi,  8,  p. 
itl,ed.  CoL  1688}  characterizes  the  great  Song  of  Moses 
sod  ibe  118th  (119tb)  Paalm  as  metrical  oonpoeitions 
is  wliBt  the  Oreefca  adl  the  beruie  nsetre.  They  are 
wd  to  be  hexamela*  of  sixteen  ^Uables.  The  other 
nne  conpoaitions  of  the  Hebrews  are  said  to  be  in  iri- 
rnHer^  This  saying  of  EoaetHus  ia  attacked  by  Julian 
(CrrilL  OM^r.  JuL  vii,  S),  wbo  on  his  part  endeavored 
to  'prm  tbe  Hebrews  devoid  of  all'cultiire.  Jetome 
(Pir^.  n  ffwft)  appeab  to  Phiks  Josephita^  Origen,  and 
Eaatbiw,  for  proof  that  the  Psalter,  the  Laroentatioaa 
<f  Jetemiah,  and  almost  all  the  songs  of  Scripture,  are 
canpoaed  in  metre,  like  the  odea  of  Horace,  Hndar,  Al- 
tm  and  Sappho.  Again,  he  says  that  the  book  of 
Job  fpm  iii,  8  to  xlii,  6  is  in  hexameters,  with  dactyls 
and  spondees,  and  frequently,  on  account  of  tbe  pecul- 
iarity of  the  Hebiew  language,  other  feet  which  have 
iM  the  aame  syllables  but  ^  aame  time.  In  Epi^, 
•i  Pantam  (^pp.  u,  709,  ed.  Hartlanay)  ooenra  a  pas- 
ts^ which  shows  in  some  measure  bow  far  we  an  to 
nmlfntand  literally  tbe  terms  which  Jerome  baa  bor- 
rawed  from  the  verse  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  ap|died  to  tbe  poeuy  of  tbe  Hebrews.  The  con- 
diMtin  sevms  inevitable  that  these  terms  are  employed 
tinply  to  denote  a  general  external  reaemtdancc,  and 
kyMSMans  to  indicate  the  existeiioe  among  the  poets 
of  tbe  Old  Testament  of  a  knowledge  of  tbe  laws  of 
nrtrf,  aa  we  are  accustomed  to  understand  the  term. 
Tb«ie  are,  savs  Jerome,  four  alphabetical  Psalms,  the 
llOih  (IlUh),  lllth  (112th),  llStb  (119th),  and  the 
Uttb  (I45tb).  In  the  first  two,  one  letter  corresponds 
to  neb  clause  or  versicle,  which  is  written  in  trimeter 
tuiUoi.  The  others  are  in  tetrameter  iamUes,  like  the 
nnginnenteronomy.  In  Psa.cxviii(cxix)  eight  verses 
MkMrsaefa  letter:  in  pBa.cxUT(cxlv)  aletterconeeponds 
Is  a  vene.  In  Lamentarions  we  have  four  alphahMical 
BeriMtics,  the  first  two  of  which  are  written  in  a  kind  of 
.Sapphic  metre;  for  three  clauses  which  are  connected 
irfttber  and  begin  with  one  tetter  (i.  e.  in  the  first 
daose)  close  with  a  period  in  heroic  measure  (tfcnttn 
omma).  The  third  is  written  in  trimeter,  and  the 
niMs  in  threes  each  begin  with  the  same  letter.  Tbe 
faonb  is  Kke  the  first  and  second.  Tbe  Proverbs  end 
vith  sn  alphabetical  poem  in  tetrameter  iambics,  be- 
pnBi(«,  virtuouB  woman  who  can  And?"  In  tbe 
Prif.  m  riroN.  Etufh.  Jerome  comparea  the  metres  of 
pMltns  to  those  of  Horace  and  Pindar,  now  running 
u)  iambics,  now  ringing  with  Alcaics,  now  swelling 
«ith  Sapphics,  now  teginning  with  a  half  foot.  What, 
^  ado,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  song  of  Deutemn- 
"■7  snd  Isdah  ?  What  more  weighty  than  Solo- 
What  more  perfect  than  Job?  All  these,  as 
J^wphns  and  Origen  testify,  are  composed  in  he^am- 
t<n  and  pentameters.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
"at  these  t«noe  are  mere  generalities,  snd  express  no 
than  a  certain  rough  resemblance,  so  that  the 
*<p  of  Hoses  and  Isaiah  nuyr  be  deaignated  bexam- 
Md  nwitameraia  with  aa  moeh  proprienr  aa  tbe 
VUt-ll 


first  and  second  chapters  of  LamentaUons  may  be  oom* 
pared  to  Sapphic  odes.  The  resemblance  of  the  He- 
brew verse  composiUon  to  the  classic  metres  is  express- 
ly  denied  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (1  TVocf,  m  Ptalm.  cap. 
iv).  Augustine  (Ep,  181  ad  f/mmeram)  crafesses  bia 
ignorance  of  Hebrew,  but  adds  that  those  diiUed  in  tht 
language  believed  the  Psalms  of  David  to  be  written  In 
metre.  Isidore  of  Seville  (Or^.  i,  18)  claims  for  the 
heroic  metre  tba  btghcat  antiquity,  inaamuch  as  the 
Song  of  Moees  was  eompoeed  in  it,  and  the  book  of  Jobt 
who  waa  contemporary  with  Hoses,  long  before  the 
times  of  Pherecydes  uid  Homer,  is  written  in  dactyls 
and  spondees.  Joseph  Sealiger  (Mnniodv.  ad  Ens. 
Ckron.  p.  6  etc)  was  one  of  the  flnt  to  point  out  Ibe 
fallacy  of  Jerome^  statement  with  legatd  to  tbe  metres 
of  the  I^ter  and  tbe  UuDentadons,  and  to  assert  that 
these  books  oontuned  no  vetse  bound  by  metrical  lawe^ 
but  that  their  language  was  merely  prose,  animated 
by  a  poetic  spirit  He  admitted  the  Song  of  Moses 
in  I>euteronomy,  the  ProverlM,  and  Job  to  be  the  only 
hooka  in  which  there  waa  necessarily  any  trace  nf 
rbytbm,  and  this  rhythm  be  compares  to  that  of  two 
dioMter  iambics,  sometimes  of  more,  someUmes  of  fewer 
syllables,  as  the  sense  required.  Gerhard  Vosnns  {Ih 
NaU  et  CoKtt.  A  rtii  PoiU  lib.  i,  c.  18,  §  2)  saya  that  in 
Job  and  the  Proverba  there  ia  rhythm  but  no  metre; 
that  ia,  regard  is  had  to  the  number  of  ayllaUea,  but  iwt 
to  their  quanti^.  In  the  Psalms  and  Lamentations 
oot  even  rhythm  ts  observed. 

Bat  in  spite  of  the  opinions  pronounced  by  these  high 
authorities,  there  were  still  many  who  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  Hebrew  metre,  and  in  the  possibility  of 
recovering  it  Tbe  theories  proposed  for  this  purpose 
were  various.  Gomanis,  professor  at  Groningen  (^Da- 
vidU  Lgra,  Lugd.  Bat  1687),  advocated  both  rhymes 
and  metre;  for  the  latter  ho  laid  down  tbe  following 
rules.  The  vowel  akme,  aa  it  is  long  or  short,  deter- 
mines the  length  of  a  ayllafile.  Shiva  fonns  no  syl- 
lable^ Tbe  periods  or  verrides  of  tbe  Hebrew  poems 
never  contain  leas  than  a  disticb,  or  two  verses,  but  in 
proportion  as  the  periods  are  longer  tbey  contain  more 
verses.  The  last  sj-llable  of  a  verse  is  indifferently  long 
nr  short  This  system,  if  system  it  may  t>e  called  (for 
it  is  equally  adapted  for  prose),  was  supported  by  many 
men  of  note;  among  otbeis  by  the  younger  Buxtotf, 
Heinidiis,  L.  de  Dien,  Conetantiu  I'Empereur,  and  Hot- 
ringer,  On  tbe  other  hand,  it  was  vigorously  attacked 
by  L.  Cappellui^  Caloviua,  Danbauer,  Pfeitfer,  and  Sol- 
omon van  lU  Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
Marcus  Heibomins  announced  to  tbe  worid,  with  an 
aoKHmt  of  pompous  aaanraoce  which  is  charming,  that 
he  had  discovered  the  lost  metrical  B)*Btem  of  tbe  He> 
brewa.  By  the  help  of  this  mysterious  secret,  which  b« 
auributed  to  divine  revelatioD,  be  proposed  to  resbm 
not  only  tbe  Psalms,  but  tbe  whoila  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
to  their  pristine  condition,  and  thus  confitr  upon  the 
world  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  greater  than  any  which 
had  existed  since  tbe  ages  which  preceded  the  Alexan- 
drine translators.  But  Metbomius  did  not  allow  his 
entburiasm  to  get  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  the 
condition  on  which  this  portentons  secret  was  to  be 
made  public  was  Uiat  thousand  curioos  men  should 
contribute  Xo  ateriing  apiece  fur  a  copy  of  his  book, 
which  was  to  be  printed  in  two  volumes  fulio.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  add  that  his  scheme  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  publislied  some  specimens  of  his  restoration  of  ten 
Psalms  and  six  entire  chapters  of  the  Old  Test,  in  1690. 
Tbe  glimpses  which  he  gives  of  his  grand  secret  ate  oot 
sneb  as  would  make  us  regret  that  the  knowledge  of  it 
perished  with  him.  Tbe  whole  book  of  Psalms,  ho 
says,  is  written  in  dislichs,  except  the  first  Psalm,  which 
is  in  a  different  metre,  and  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
the  rest  I'hey  were  therefore  intended  to  be  simi;,  not 
by  one  priest,  or  by  one  chorus,  but  by  two.  Itlcibo- 
mins  "was  severely  chastised  by  J.  H.  Mains,  B.  H, 
Gebhaidus,  and  J.  l>.  Zenlgravios"  (itbht^acr..  Lit.  p. 
11).    In.the  last  centuiy  t|^,f^i^(g^g4^ 
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Usbop  of  Chichester,  pabluhnl  an  edition  of  the  He- 
brew PmUow,  netrictUy  divided,  to  which  lie  prefixed 
ft  disMrtatioo  on  the  andent  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
(Ptalm.  m.  HI  wrticti&w  metrice  (Uvuhm,  etc^  Loud. 
t7S6).  Kshop  Hare  mainuined  that  in  Hebrew  poetry 
no  regard  was  had  to  the  quantity  of  syllables.  He  re- 
garded thivat  as  long  vowels,  and  long  vowels  as  short 
at  his  pleasure.  The  rules  which  he  laid  down  are  the 
following.  In  Hebrew  poetry  all  the  feet  are  dissylla- 
Ues,  and  no  rc^rd  is  bad  to  the  quantity  of  a  syllable. 
ClauBea  oonmit  of  an  equal  or  unequal  namber  of  sylla- 
Mes.  If  the  number  of  ^UbUm  be  «qaal,  the  verses 
are  trochaic,  if  unequal,  iambicu  Periods  for  the  most 
part  oonnst  of  two  verses,  often  ^ree  or  four,  sometimes 
more.  Clauses  of  the  same  periods  are  of  the  same 
kind,  that  is,  either  iambic  or  trochaic,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  Trochaic  clauses  generally  agree  in  the 
number  of  the  feet,  which  are  aometimea  three,  as  in 
Psa.  xoiv,  1 ;  cvi,  I,  and  this  ia  the  most  frequent ;  some- 
Unes  five,  as  in  Psa.  ix,  6.  In  iambic  clauses  the  num- 
ber of  feet  is  sometimes  the  same,  but  they  generally 
differ.  Both  kinds  of  verse  are  mixed  in  the  same 
poem.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  rules,  they  are  sup- 
plemented by  one  which  gives  to  the  versifier  the  widMt 
license.  Words  and  verses  are  contracted  or  lengthened 
at  will,  by  syncope,  elision,  etc.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  bishop  was  under  the  neees^  of  maintaining  that 
all  grammarians  had  hitherto  erred  in  liymg  dowp  the 
rules  of  ordinary  punctuation.  His  system,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it,  but  was 
considered  by  Lowth  to  be  worthy  a  reply  under  the 
title  of  Afttrica  Hariaita  Brevit  Cot^uialio,  printed  at 
Ute  end  of  his  i>e  Sacra  Poo.  Hei,  PraUdumet,  etc 

Anton  (CnyeefcdlB  Metro  BAAnt,  Upa.  1770),  admit- 
ting the  metre  to  be  leaihued  by  the  accents,  endeav- 
ored to  prove  that  in  the  Hebrew  poems  there  was  a 
highly  artistic  and  regtilar  system,  like  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romsns,  consisting  of  strophes,  antistrophee, 
epodes,  and  the  like;  but  his  method  is  as  arbitrary  as 
Hare's.  The  theor%-  of  Lautwein  (  Fermei  etfwr  richli- 
gm  Tkmrit  ponder  bibL  Fn-«biwf, Ttthu  1775)  is  an  im- 
prorement  upon  those  of  his  predeeesaon,  inasmuch  as 
he  l^eeU  the  measurement  of  verse  by  long  and  short 
syllables,  and  marks  the  scansion  by  the  tone  accenu 
He  assnmeo  little  more  than  a  free  rhythm :  the  verses 
are  distinguished  by  a  certain  relation  in  their  contents, 
aiui  connected  by  a  poetic  euphony.  Sir  W.  Jones 
(Commair.  Poet.  Ariat.  1774)  attempted  to  apply  the 
rules  of  Arabic  metre  to  Hebrew.  He  regarded  as  a 
long  syllable  one  which  tenninatcd  in  a  cmsonant  or 
quiescent  letter  (!t,  n,  ^) ;  but  he  did  not  develop  any 
system.  The  present  Arabic  prosody,  however,  is  of 
comparatively  modem  invention ;  and  it  is  not  consint- 
ent  with  probability  that  there  could  be  any  system  of 
versilicatiou  among  the  Hebrews  like  that  imagined  by 
Sit  W,  Jones,  when  in  ths  example  be  quotes  of  CanL 
i,  6  he  refers  the  first  clause  of  tbe  Terse  to  the  second, 
and  the  last  to  the  fifteenth  kind  of  Aratnc  metre. 
Grave  {Ultima  Capita  JoH.  etc^  1791)  believed  that  in 
Hebrew,  as  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  there  was  a  metre, 
but  that  it  waB  obscured  by  the  false  orthography  of 
the  Masorets.  He  therefore  assumed  for  the  Hebrew 
an  Arabic  voealiiatioo,  and  with  this  modiflcation  be 
found  iamUc  trimeters,  dimeters^  and  tetrameters  to  be 
the  most  common  forms  of  verse,  and  lays  down  the 
laws  of  versification  accordingly.  Bellermann  (  Verguck 
Sber  die  Metrik  ier  /febrder,  1618)  was  the  IsM  who  at- 
tempted to  set  forth  the  old  Hebrew  metres.  He 
adopted  the  Masoretic  orthography  and  vocalization, 
and  determined  the  quantity  of  syllables  by  the  accent- 
uation, and  what  he  termed  the  *' MorensyBtcm,"  de- 
noting by  mom  tbe  compass  of  a  nn|^  ^ylhride.  Each 
syllable  which  has  not  the  tone  accent  must  have  three 
norm ;  every  syllable  which  has  the  tone  accent  may 
have  either  four  or  two,  but  generally  three.  The  mo- 
rm  are  reckoned  as  foUows:  a  long  rowel  hM  two;  a 


short  vowel,  <wk;  every  eoasooaiit,  wbetber  nngte  « 
doulde,  has  one  more.  SUva  simple  or  compoMic  ii 
not  rMkoned.  The  qnlesoent  letters  have  do  smit. 
DageMk  /ortt  compensative  has  raw;  so  has  metkig- 
The  majority  of  dissyllabic  and  trisyllabic  words,  hsr- 
ing  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  will  thus  funn  isa- 
bics  and  anapseats.  But  as  many  hsve  the  accent  cn 
the  penultimate,  these  will  form  irocbeea.  Tbe  most 
common  kinds  of  feet  are  iambics  and  anapasta,  intet- 
changing  with  trochees  and  tritKmch^  Of  verses  eHn< 
poaed  of  tbeae  fcet,  though  not  nUlbnn  aa  regands  the 
numbers  of  tbe  ftet,  consist,  aoectding  to  BdlefsanD, 
the  poems  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Amoog  those  who  believed  ia  the  existence  of  a  He- 
brew metre,  but  in  the  impossibility  of  reoovering  it, 
were  Carpxov,  Lowth,  FfeiflW,  Herder  to  a  oenain  ex- 
tent, Jahn,  Bauer,  and  Buxtorf.  The  opinions  of  Lovth, 
with  regard  to  Hebrew  metre,  are  sunmcd-np  1^  Jebb 
{Sacr.  Lit.  p.  16)  as  fuUows :  "  He  b^ins  by  sssiniiit 
that  certain  of  the  Hebrew  writinga  are  not  only  ani- 
mated with  the  true  poetic  s(Hrit,  but  in  some  degnc 
couched  in  poetic  numbers;  yet  he  allows  that  tbe 
quantity,  the  rhythm,  or  modulation  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
not  only  is  unknown,  bnt  admits  uf  no  investigaiicn]  by 
human  art  or  industry;  he  states,  after  Abarbanel,  that 
tbe  Jews  tbemselvee  disclaim  tbe  very  memory  of  met- 
rkal  compontion;  he  acknowledges  that  tbe  aniSaal 
oonfomution  of  tbe  senleneea  is  tbe  aide  indicatios  of 
metre  in  these  poems;  he  barely  maintains  the  <r«di- 
biUtp  of  attention  having  been  paid  to  nnmhen  or  feet 
in  their  compositions;  and  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
fesses the  utter  impossibility  of  determining  whether 
Hebrew  poetry  was  modulated  by  the  ear  alone,  or  ae- 
oording  to  any  definite  and  aetileri  mica  of  pfosody." 
Tbe  t^ionB  oTScaliger  uul  Tossius  have  alr«»dy  been 
referred  to.  Vitringa  allows  to  Isaiah  a  kiitd  of  onuo- 
rial  measure,  but  adds  that  it  could  not  on  this  account 
be  rightiy  termed  poetry.  Hichaelis  {Ifot.  A  m  PntL 
iii),  in  his  notes  on  Lowth,  hehl  that  there  never  wm 
metre  in  Hebrew,  hut  only  a  free  ibythn^  as  in  recita- 
tive, though  even  iem  tnmimdled.  'He  dedaied  bim- 
self  against  the  Masorette  distioctirai  of  long  and  sbon 
vowels,  and  made  the  rhythm  to  depend  upon  the  bate 
syllable;  adding,  with  regard  to  fixed  and  regular  aw 
tre,  that  what  has  evaded  such  diligent  search  h« 
thought  had  no  existence.  On  the  subject  of  the 
rhythmical  character  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  opposed  is 
metrical,  the  remarks  of  Jebb  are  remarlubly  appropri- 
ate. "  Hebrew  ptxtry,"  he  says  (^Sacr.  Lit,  p.  10\  -  i* 
uniraiBBl  poetiy ;  the  poetry  of  all  languages,  and  ef  all 
people*  I  tbe  collocation  of  words  (whatever  amy  bare 
been  tbe  sound,  for  of  this  we  are  quite  ignorant)  is  pri- 
marily directed  to  secure  the  beet  posMble  annoBUcemenl 
and  discrimination  of  the  sense :  let,  then,  a  transtalor 
only  be  literal,  and,  so  far  as  the  genius  of  his  langoage 
will  permit,  let  him  preserve  the  original  order  of  the 
words,  and  he  will  infallibly  put  tbe  rrader  in  poasessiuu 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  the  Hebrew  text  can  give  i» 
the  best  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  present  day.  Now,  had 
there  originally  been  metre,  the  case,  it  is  presumed, 
could  hardly  have  been  such ;  somewhat  most  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  importunities  of  metrical  necic^ 
Hty;  the  sense  could  not  invariably  have  predommued 
over  the  sound ;  and  the  poetry  could  not  have  been,  as 
it  unqnesUonably  and  emphatically  is,  a  poetry,  not  of 
sounds  or  of  words,  but  of  things.  Let  not  this  last  a*- 
aertioD,  however,  be  misinterpreted:  I  would  be  imder- 
stood  merely  to  assert  that  sound,  and  words  in  subor- 
dination to  sound,  do  not  in  Hebrew,  as  in  HartAfal 
poetry,  enter  into  the  essence  of  the  thing;  but  it  is 
happily  undeniable  that  the  words  of  the  poetical  Script- 
ures are  exquisitely  fitted  to  convey  the  sense;  and  it 
is  b^hly  probable  thaN  in  the  lifetime  of  the  laagu^, 
the  anunito  were  sufficiently  barmonioos:  when  I  say 
BuflSciently  harmoniona,  I  mean  so  harmonious  as  to 
render  the  poetry  grateful  to  the  ear  in  recitation,  and 
•uitable  to  mutical  aocomoMiii&CDtj  br  jrhicb  putpoat 
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Ac  cadence  of  well-TDodiikted  pme  wonid  fully  uuwer ; 
■  (kt  wbich  will  not  be  conrroverted  by  any  person 
wkk  « iDodfimtrly  pwtt  r«r  tlwt  hw  ever  heard  •  chap- 
ter rf  tmlmh  akiifiiUy  read  fiom  oar  aiitbwii«d  trana- 
btiM:  tbat  has  evar  lulened  to  one  of  Kent'a  antbema 
well  periunoed,  or  to  a  aoag  from  the  Mtttiak  of  Han- 

AbarfaancI  (on  Isa.  ▼)  inaket  three  divuiona  of  He- 
brew poetry,  including  in  the  Ant  the  modern  poenu 
whicfa,  in  imitation  of  the  Arabic,  are  oonatnicted  ac- 
cnrdidg  to  modem  principlea  of  veiKfication.  Among 
tke  mgukI  cU»  he  arranget  tueh  as  have  no  metre,  but 
m  adapced  t»  ndodiec  In  tbeae  oocur  the  poetical' 
fnma  of  worda,  kngtboMd  and  abbreviated,  and  the 
like.  To  thia  claaa  belong  the  Bong*  oTUoaea  in  Exod. 
\t,  DeuL  xxxii,  the  song  of  Deborah,  and  the  tong  of 
Divid.  The  third  cUm  includes  thoae  compontions 
wbich  are  ttiatinguished  not  by  their  form,  but  by  the 
Agioatire  character  of  their  dcMriptiooe,  at  the  Song  of 
Soags,  and  the  aong  trf*  Isaiah. 

Among  tbose  who  maintain  the  absence  of  any  reg- 
nlarity  perceptible  to  the  car  in  the  oompo«ilion  of 
Hebrew  poetrv  may  be  mentioned  Richard  Simon 
(HuL  Crii,  dm  V.  T.  i.  c.  8,  p.  S7),  Wasniuth  (/nit.  A  ce. 
BAr.  p.  \\\  AlatediuB  (£nc.  BibU  c.  37,  p.  257),  the  au- 
thor fk  the  book  Coxri,  and  R.  Azariah  de  Boaai,  in  bis 
book  entitled  Jftor  K-ayim.  The  author  of  the  book 
Coni  beM  tbat  the  Hebrews  bad  no  metre  bound  by 
the  lawa  of  diction,  becauae  their  poetry,  bring  in- 
tioded  to  be  sung,  was  independent  of  metiical  lawa. 
It,  Auriah  expresma  his  approbation  of  the  opinions 
■rCoari  and  Abarbanel,  who  deny  the  existence  of  songs 
ki  Scripture  composed  after  the  manner  uf  modem  He- 
brew pnents,  but  he  adds,  nerertheless,  that  beyond 
iloabt  there  are  other  meaaurea  which  depend  upon 
the  sense.  Mendelssohn  (on  Exod,  xv)  also  rejects  the 
system  of  ninar*.  r''nn^  (literally,  pegs  and  vow- 
els^ B.  Asariah  appears  to  hare  anticipated  bishop 
Lowtb  in  bis  theory  of  parallelism:  at  any  rate  bis 
iwliia  awiuine  tha  germ  whieb  Lowtb  devdoped, 
wA  my  be  ooRsidered,  as  Jabb  calls  it,  the  technical 
heaia  of  hb  systeni.  But  it  also  conuina  other  ele- 
Bcnti^  which  will  be  alluded  to  hefeaft«'.  His  conclu- 
Moo,  in  Lafwtb's  words  (Jtmak,  preL  AaL),  was  as  fol- 
lows: "That  Ihe  sacred  songs  have  undoobiedly  certain 
meaaurea  and  proportions;  which,  bowevo*,  do  not  coo* 
Mt  in  cha  nnmlMr  of  ^UaUei^  perfect  or  imperfcct, 
acesvdiiift  to  the  form  of  the  modem  verae  which  the 
Jewa  Okakc  use  of,  and  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
Arabiana  (though  the  Arabic  praaody,  he  ofoservea,  is 
lao  ecMBplkated  to  be  applied  to  the  Hebrew  language) ; 
but  in  tbe  number  of  things,  and  of  the  parts  of  things 
—that  ia,  the  subject  and  tbe  predicate  and  their  ad- 
juncts, in  every  sentence  and  proposition,  'llius  a 
phrase  oootaining  two  parts  of  a  propoailion  consists 
two  neamva;  add  anotber  containing  two  more, 
nd  iber  become  four  neasures;  another  again,  con- 
taiuog  three  parts  of  a  propomtion,  consists  of  three 
laiaaiiiia ,  add  to  it  anothn*  of  the  like,  and  you  have 
ax  Beaaorca."  The  following  example  will  serve  for 
SB  iDuatntion: 

n7-r'clit-band,0-JehoTKb,l*-iilot1ons  in-power. 
nf-riKbt-hand,  U-Jehursb,  batb-cnuhed  tbe-enemj. 

Tbe  words  coonected  by  hyphens  form  terms,  and  the 
two  Knee,  forming  four  measures  each,  may  be  called 
(nameten.  "  Upon  the  whole,  the  author  concludea 
(hat  the  poetical  paiU  of  the  Uebiew  Scriptures  are 
a«  eompoaad  aeomrding  to  the  mles  and  measure*  of 
otitaia  feet,  disq>Uables,  tri^llables,  or  the  like,  as  tbe 
fncBM  of  the  modem  Jews  are ;  but  nevertheless  have 
ndnubsedly  other  measures  which  depend  on  things, 
M  sbore  exfdained.  For  this  reaaon  they  are  more 
mOent  than  those  which  consist  of  certain  feet,  ac- 
wfiag  to  the  number  and  quantity  of  syllables.  Of 
tti^  W  aay^  you  may  jndge  yourself  in  the  Songs  of 
Oi  Fmpbala.   For  do  yoa  not       if  yon  traniUta 


some  of  them  into  another  langnage,  that  they  stiQ 
keep  and  retain  their  measure,  if  not  wholly,  at  least 
in  pan?  which  cannot  be  the  case  in  those  verses  the 
nieasurcs  of  which  arise  ftom  a  certain  quantity  and 
number  of  ayUables."  Lowtb  ezpreasea  bis  general 
agreement  with  R.  Azariafa's  exposition  of  the  rhyth- 
mus  of  things;  but  instead  ofregarding  terms  or  phrases 
or  senses  in  single  lines,  as  measures,  he  considered 
"only  that  relation  and  proportion  of  one  verse  to  an- 
other which  arises  from  the  correspondence  of  terms, 
and  from  the  form  of  construction ;  from  whence  re- 
sulu  a  rhythmus  of  propositions,  and  a  harmony  of  sen- 
tencetk"  But  Lowth's  system  of  parallelism  was  mon 
oonpletely  anticipated  by  SchSttgen  in  a  treatise,  of 
the  existence  of  which  the  bishop  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware.  It  is  found  in  his  Hora  Hthratca, 
i,  124^1268,  diss,  vi,  "de  Exergasia  Sacra."  This  ea^. 
ergtuia  he  defines  to  be  tbe  conjunction  of  entire  sen- 
tencca  signifying  the  same  thing;  so  tbat  extryatia 
bean  the  same  relation  to  sentences  tbat  synonymy 
doe*  to  wofda.  It  is  only  found  in  those  Hebrew  writ- 
ings which  rise  above  the  level  of  historical  narrative 
and  the  ordinary  kind  of  speech.  Ten  canons  are  then 
laid  down,  each  illustrated  by  three  examples,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  how  far  SchQttgen's  system  cor- 
re^)onded  with  Lowth's.  (1.)  Perfect  fxttyasia  is  when 
the  members  of  the  two  clauses  correspond,  each  to 
each,  a*  in  Psa.  xxxiii,  7;  Munb.  xxtv,  17;  Luke  i, 
47.  (8L)  Sometiraes  in  the  second  clause  this  subject 
is  omitted,  as  in  Isa.  i,  18;  Prov.  vii,  19;  Psa.  exxix, 
3.  (8.)  Sometimes  part  uf  the  sabjeet  is  omitted,  as 
in  Psa.  zxxvii,  80;  cii,  38;  Is*.  liii,6.  (4.)  The  pred- 
icate is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  second  clause,  as  in 
NumUxxiv,  6;  Psa.  xxxiii,  12;  cxxiii,  6.  (5.)  Some- 
times part  only  of  tbe  prrdicatc  is  omitted,  as  in  Psa.  Ivii, 
9 ;  ciii,  I :  cxxix,  7.  (&)  Word*  are  added  In  one  mem- 
ber which  are  omitted  in  the  other,  as  in  Nunbb  xxiii, 
18 ;  Psa.  cii,  S9;  Dan.  xii,  8.  (7.)  SomeUmes  two  prop- 
ositiM*  will  occur,  treating  of  different  things,  but  re- 
ferring to  one  funeral  proposition,  as  in  xciv,  9; 
cxxviii,  8;  Wlsd.  iii,  16.  (8.)  Cases  occur,  in  which 
the  second  proposition  is  the  contrary  of  the  first,  as  in 
Prov.  XV,  6;  xiv,  1,  11.  (9.)  Entire  propositions  an- 
swer each  to  each,  although  the  sutiject  and  predicate 
are  not  the  same,  as  in  Psa.  li,  7;  cxix,  168;  Jer.  viii, 
22.  (10.)  Extrgaiia  is  found  with  three  members,  as 
in  Psa.  i,  1;  cxxx,  5;  lii,  9.  These  canons  Sch6ttgen 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  of  which  he 
gives  examples  in  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing Dissertation. 

But  whatever  tnay  have  been  achieved  by  bis  pred- 
ecessors, there  can  be  no  question  tbat  the  delivery 
nf  Lowth's  lectures  on  Hebrew  poetry,  and  the  sula»- 
quent  publication  of  bis  translation  of  Isaiah,  formed 
an  lera  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  more  marked 
iban  any  th*t  had  prec«led  it.  Of  his  system  we  have 
already  given  (§  i)  a  aomewhat  detailed  account,  which 
we  here  slightly  expand;  for  whatever  may  have  been 
done  since  his  time,  and  whatever  modification*  of  his 
arrangement  may  b*ve  been  introduced,  all  subsequent 
writers  have  confessed  tb^r  obligations  to  the  two 
works  above  mentioned,  and  have  drawn  their  in- 
spiration fh>m  them.  Starting  with  the  alphabetical 
poems  aa  the  basis  of  his  investigatimi,  because  in  them 
the  verses  or  stansas  were  more  diatincUy  marked, 
Lowth  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  consist  of 
Tccse*  properly  so  called, "  of  verses  regulated  by  sotne 
obaenralion  of  harmnny  or  cadence;  nf  nieasure,  num- 
bers^ or  rhythm,"  and  that  this  harmony  doe*  not  arise 
from  rhyme,  but  from  what  he  denominates  parallelism, 
Paralklisro  he  deHnes  to  be  the  correspondence  of  one 
verse  or  line  with  anotber,  and  divides  it  into  three 
classes — synonymous,  antithetic, and  synthetic 

(a.)  Parallel  lines  ^pmywu  correspond  to  each 
othier  by  expressing  the  same  sense  in  flifftrent  but 
equivalent  terms,  as  in  tbe  following  examples,  whiet 
m  only  two  or  (he  niMsy  ^WT^Iy^VCT^Og  Ic 
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aato-lilMi: 

Aiid-tb»-rcq<ie>t  oMtt-llp*  thon-taut-oot  dented" 

<Pwi.ix1,l,8>. 

•'  For  the-mnth  &hall-«nnMme-thein  llkeni-gnnneat  t 
ABd-lbe-worra  ■ball-eU-them  like  wool: 
Ilwi-iD7>t1gtateoiuiieM  stull-endDre  f>r-erer; 
And-mj-ulvfttioD  to>tbe-Bx«  or-Ages"  (tu.  II,  7,  B). 

It  will  be  obeerved  from  the  eumplea  which  Lowth 
giret  that  the  panUel  lines  ■ometiiDes  codnM  of  three 
or  mora  ■fnonjrnioiie  temu,  BometinMs  of  two,  ■ome- 
tioMs  9idy  of  one.  Sometinm  the  Un«e  oomiM  each 
o(  ■  double  ineniber,  or  two  pn^tositions,  u  Psa.  cxliv, 
ft,  6;  laa.  Ixr,  31,  22.  Paralleb  are  fortncd  also  by  * 
repetitiMi  of  part  of  the  first  aentetice  (I^  ixxvii,  1, 
II,  16:  Ih,  xxvi,  6,  6;  Uoa.  ri,  4);  and  aometiniet  a 
part  has  to  be  aupplied  from  the  former  to  complete  the 
wntence  (2  Sim.  xxii,  41;  Job  xxvi,  6;  Im.  xli,  28). 
Parallel  triideto  occur  in  Job  iil,  4,  6,  9;  Fu.  cxii,  10; 
laa.  ix,  20 ;  Joel  iii,  18,  Example*  of  parallels  of  four 
lines,  in  which  two  disticha  form  one  stanza,  are  Ph. 
xxxrii,  1,  2;  Isa.  i,  8;  xUx,  4;  Amoe  i,  2.  In  periods 
of  five  lines  the  odd  line  sDmeiiroes  comes  in  between 
two  distichs,  as  in  Job  viii,  6, 6 ;  Isa.  xlri,  7 ;  Hoa.  xiv, 
9;  Joel  ill,  16;  or  after  two  distichs  doses  the  stanza, 
as  in  I  ML  xlir,  26.  Alternate  parallelism  in  stanzas  of 
fiMtTUnesiBfeandinPu.ciii,ll,12;  Iaa.xxx,16;  but 
tlie  moot  atiikinK  examples  of  the  alternate  quatrain 
aio  DeuL  xxxii,  25,  42,  the  first  line  forming  a  contin- 
uous sense  with  tbe  third,  and  the  second  with  the 
fourth  (comp.  Isa.  xxxiv,  6;  Gen.  xlix,  6).  In  Isa.  I, 
10  we  find  an  alternate  quatrain  followed  by  a  fifth 
Une.  To  this  first  dirinon  of  Lowth's  Jebb  olijects  that 
the  name  Mytomfmom  is  inappropriate,  for  the  aecond 
clause,  with  few  exceptions,  '^diernijies  the  preceding 
clause,  and  generally  so  as  to  rise  above  it,  forming  a 
sort  of  climax  in  the  sense."  This  pecnliarity  was  rec- 
ognized by  Lowlh  himself  in  his  4tb  Pneleclion,  where 
he  says,  "  idem  iterant,  variant,  augent,"  thus  marking 
a  cumulative  force  in  this  kind  of  paratleliam.  The 
same  was  observed  by  Apb.  Newcoroe  io  bis  Preface 
to  Ezekiel,  where  examples  are  given  in  which  "the 
following  clauses  so  dtverairy  the  preceding  ones  as  to 
rise  above  them"  (Isa.  xUi,  7;  xUil,  16;  Psa.  xcv.  8; 
civ,  1).  Jebb^  in  support  of  his  own  opinion,  ^>peals 
to  the  passages  quoted  by  Lowlh  (I^  xxi,  12;  evW, 
88;  Isa.  Iv,  6,  7),  and  suggests  as  a  more  appropriate 
name  for  parallelism  of  this  kind,  cogmtte  panMim 
{JSaer.  Lit.  p.  88). 

(A.)  Lowth's  second  division  is  emtUietie  paralklum ; 
when  two  lines  correspond  with  each  other  by  an  oppo- 
uUoD  of  terms  and  sentimenU;  when  tbe  second  is  con- 
trasted with  the  first,  sometimes  in  expressions,  some- 
times in  sense  only,  so  that  the  degrees  of  antithesis  are 
various.    As  for  example : 

**  A  wIh  son  rqjoleeth  his  fiither: 
But  a  fbollsh  soil  Is  the  grief  at  hts  tnothei" 

(Prov.  X,  1). 

"  Tbe  memory  of  the  Jnst  Is  a  blessing: 
But  the  name  of  tbe  wicked  sball  rot"  (Prov,  x,  7>. 

The  gnomic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  abounds  with  illns- 
tntioDs  of  anUthetie  paraUclim.   Other  examples  are 

^  XX,  7,8: 

These  In  cbartotv,  and  thnee  In  horpee; 

But  we  In  tbe  name  of  Jehovah  onr  Ood  will  be  Strong. 
They  are  bowed  down,  nod  fiillen ; 

But  we  are  risen,  and  matntaiQ  ourselves  firm." 

'Oomp.also  Psa.xxx,6;  xxxvii,  10,  II;  Isa-liv,  10;  ix, 
10.  On  these  two  kinds  of  paiidldism  Jebb  appropri- 
ately remarks:  "The  aHtitkttie  paraUdum  serves  to 
mark  the  broad  distinctions  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, and  good  and  evil:  the  cognate  paraUelim  dis- 
charges the  more  difficult  and  more  criUcal  function  of 
discriminating  between  different  degrees  of  truth  and 
good  on  the  one  band,  of  falsehood  and  evil  on  the 
other"  iSaer.  LU,  p.  89). 

(e.)  Sj/nihUie  or  cofufrm^  pamtMUmt  when  the 
.panUal  "consiats  only  in  the  slnular  fonn  of  ooostme- 


tion;  in  which  word  does  not  answer  to  word  sad  ■» 
t«Bca  to  sentence,  as  equivalent  or  <^^>orite ;  but  thm 
is  a  oorrespoDdenoeind  equality  between  diBemt  peep, 
oaitions,  in  resfieet  of  tbe  shape  and  torn  of  tbe  wbcde 
sentence,  and  of  the  oonatructive  parts— socb  as  mid 
answering  to  noon,  verb  to  verb^mcnber  to  membv, 
negative  to  nf^tive,  intwmgative  to  intemgalin." 
Od«  of  tba  examples  of  constnetir*  panllels  ^vaa  Igr 
Lowth  Is  Isa.  1, 8, 6: 

**  The  Lord  Jehovah  bath  ofmtA  nine  ear* 
And  I  was  not  raballlous: 
Neither  dtd  I  wltbdmw  myself  backward^ 
I  gnve  my  back  to  the  smiiers, 
And  my  cheeks  tn  then  that  phKked  off  the  hslrt 
My  tun  I  hid  nut  from  shame  sod  sidttlag." 

Jebb  gives  as  an  illnatratioo  Psa.  xix,  7-10 : 

Tbe  taw  of  J^ovab  Is  perftet,  eonverting  the  soaL 
Tba  tsMImony  of  Jehovah  k  enr^  making  wise  us 

It  is  instractive,  as  showing  how  difficult,  if  not  impo^ 
sible,  it  is  to  make  any  strict  dassificalion  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  to  observe  that  this  verr  psisage  is  given  by 
Gesenins  as  an  example  of  synonymoos  panllelisa, 
while  De  Wette  calls  it  synthetic.  The  illustratsDn  of 
qrnthetic  parsllelisro  quoted  by  (ieaurius  is  PBB.xxvn,4: 

"  One  thing  I  ask  from  Jehovah. 
It  will  1  seek  after— 
Hy  dwelling  tn  the  hoasa  or  Jatmrdt  all  tho  days  el 

my  Wis, 

To  behold  the  heanty  of  Jehovah, 
And  to  Inqnln  In  nls  lempte." 

In  this  kind  of  paraUeliam,  as  Nonlheinier(Crtrai.j<aaZ. 
p.  87)  observes,  "an  idea  is  neither  rqteated  nor  bi- 
lowed  by  its  opponte,  bat  is  kept  in  view  by  the  writer, 
while  be  proceeds  to  devdop  and  mtomm  Us  mcsnag 
by  accessory  ideas  and  modiSeatioaa." 

((/.)  To  Uw  three  kinds  of  panllelism  above  described 
Jebb  adds  a  fourth,  which  seems  rat  ber  to  be  an  unnsces- 
sary  refinement  upon  than  distinct  from  the  others.  He 
denominates  it  mtrovtrttd  panUtiim,'m  which  he  rnn^ 
**  tliere  are  stanzas  so  eonatmeted  that,  whalcm  be 
the  number  of  lines,  tbe  first  line  sbaU  be  paralld  with 
the  last;  the  second  with  tbe  penultimate;  sad  so 
throughout  In  an  order  that  loolu  inward,  or,  to  bsnm* 
a  military  phrase,  fton  Saaks  to  esntn"  (finer.  Ut, 
p.  68).  Thus: 

"Hy  son.  If  thine  heart  be  wise. 
My  heart  also  shall  ndolce ; 
Tea,  my  rata*  sball  r^oloe 
When  tby  Hps  spaak  right  things" 

iProv.  xxlll,  la*  W). 

"Unto  Thee  da  I  tin  ap  mine  eyes,  O  Thoo  that  dir«Da«t 

In  the  heavens ; 
Behold  as  the  eyes  of  servsnts  to  the  hsnd  of  tksir 
masters; 

As  tbe  eyes  of  n  maiden  to  the  bands  of  ber  mistress ; 
Even  so  look  our  eyes  to  Jehovah  onr  Ood,  until  be 
have  mercy  upon  os"        cxxHi,  1,  t). 

Upon  examining  these  and  the  other  exunplea  quoted 
by  bishop  Jebb  in  support  of  his  new  division,  to  which 
he  attaches  great  importance,  it  will  be  seen  llwt  tbe  pe- 
culiarity consists  in  the  structure  of  the  stanza,  and  not 
in  the  nature  ftftheiMTaUeUsm;  and  any  one  who  reads 
Ewald's  dabonte  treatise  on  this  part  of  the  snt{ject 
will  lise  from  the  reading  with  the  convidton  that  to 
attempt  to  classify  H^Mrew  poetry  according  to  the 
character  of  the  stanzas  emplcnred  will  be  labor  lost  snd 
in  vain,  resulting  only  in  a  system  which  is  no  syMem, 
and  in  rules  to  which  tbe  exceptions  are  monmBsenas 
than  the  examples, 

A  fow  words  may  now  be  added  with  ic^icet  lettw 
dssrilication  proposed  by  De  Wette^  in  wbidi  mace  re- 
gard  was  had  to  the  rhythm.  The  four  kinds  of  panl- 
lelisra  are :  1.  That  which  connsts  in  an  equal  nmnber 
of  words  in  each  member,  as  in  Gen.  iv,  23.  This  he 
calls  the  original  and  perfect  kind  of  parallelisa  of 
members,  which  corresponds  with  metre  and  rhyme, 
without  being  identical  with  them  {l>ut  Ptatmi*,  Bmi 
§  7).  Under  thb  head  are  manv  minor  divimiL  2. 
Unmul  puallel^  m,i^lijg^.f,3^  of  w«ds  ii 
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dwMMbeniiBottheMiiie.  This agiin is diiided into 
—a.  The  maple,  m  PM-  Ixviii,  88.  &  Tb«  eomporite, 
toBuMioff  of  the  •ynonynioua  (job  x,  1 ;  Pm.  zxsvi,  7), 

lbeanti(b«dc(PM.xT,4),uKitlietyiitlMtic(xT,&X  <=■ 
That  in  which  the  siraple  member  is  diaproportionately 
mail  (xl,  10).  d.  Where  the  oompoute  member  growa 
1^  into  three  or  more  aenteDces  (i,  8;  Ixv,  10).  c  In- 
mmI  ot  tbe  ckwe  parallelism  there  aotnetiioea  occurs  m 
than  addidooal  clauae,  aa  in  Paa.  xxiii,  8.  8.  Out  of 
the  panlleliam,  which  ia  tmequal  in  o(Hweqnence  of  the 
aoBpMiie  character  of  one  namber,  aDotlwr  ia  devel- 
aped,  ao  that  both  memben  are  compoMte  (xxxi,  11), 
Thia  kiod  or  parallelism  again  admits  of  three  aubdi- 
viaona.  4.  Rhytbrnical  parallelism,  wbich  lies  merely 
in  tbe  extemal'form  of  the  diction.  Thus  in  Paa.  xiit, 
II  there  ia  nearly  an  equal  number  of  words: 

"Moraorar  by  than  waa  thj  aervant  warned. 
Id  kMpIng  uf  tbem  there  la  great  reward.'* 

h  Pm.  XXX,  8  Uk  ineqaaUty  k  remarkable.  In  Paa. 
xir,  7  ia  foond  ■  doable  and  n  nngla  memlier,  and  in 
Pn.  xxxi,  23  two  double  membof*.  De  Wette  also  held 
that  thafe  were  in  IMvew  poetry  tha  beginnings  of  a 
componte  rhythmical  aOucture  like  oar  strophes.  Thus 
in  Paa.  xlii,  xliii,  a  refrain  marka  tbe  ooitcluaion  of  a 
tsTKer  rhythmical  period.  Something  aimilar  is  obeerv- 
able  in  1^  ci-ii.  This  artilicial  structure  appears  to 
beloDg  to  a  late  period  of  Hebrew  litenturc,  and  to  the 
amt  period  may  probably  be  asaigned  the  remarkable 
gmladonal  rhyUin  wUdi  appeanin  the  Songs  of  De- 
gieea,  e.  g.  Pso.  cxxi.  It  moat  be  obsemd  that  this 
fjadatianal  rhythm  is  very  different  from  the  cumula- 
litv  panlldiam  of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which  is  of 
a  mmek  earlier  date,  and  bMra  traoea  of  leaa  effort  in 
the  oMnpoaition.  Strophes  of  a  certain  kind  are  found 
in  the  alphabetical  pieoea  in  which  aerefal  Haaoretic 
daaaca  bdong  to  one  letter  (Pea.  ix,  x,  xxxvii,  cxix; 
Lam.  iii) ;  but  the  nearest  approach  to  anything  like  a 
stiaphieal  character  is  found  in  poems  which  are  divided 
into  tmaDer  portions  by  a  refrain,  and  have  the  initial 
•r  ttaal  verae  the  same  or  similar  (Psa.  xzxix,  xlii, 
xfiii).  In  the  opinion  of  aonw  the  occurrence  of  the 
««id  Selab  is  auppoaed  to  mark  the  divislona  of  the 
snopbca. 

It  ia  impnasBilr  hen  to  do  more  than  r^n  to  tbe 
aaai7arK«ater(7W.5tadLiM<IJrr^  1881.  p.  40-114) 
oo  the  Btnpbcs,  or  tbe  parallelism  of  verses  in  He- 
b*aw  poetry,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
renes  are  «al>|ect  to  the  same  laws  of  symmetry  as  the 
vae-awmben,  and  that  consequently  Hebrew  poetry 
iscamitially  stnphical  in  character.  Ewald*B  treatise 
fBfsifea  nan  careful  cunaideretioo ;  but  it  must  be  read 
itsdf^  and  a  alight  aketch  only  can  here  be  given. 
Briefly  thus:  Terse*  are  divided  into  verse-members  in 
wMA  the  number  of  syllables  is  leas  restricted,  as  there 
is  ao  •TUri>le  metre.  A  Terse-member  generally  con- 
taiaa  from  seven  to  eight  sylUbles.  Two  members,  the 
fiw  and  fall,  are  the  fundamental  constituenta.  Thus 
(Jadg.v,8): 

"Hear,  je  klsfl  give  ear,  ye  princes  I 
I  to  Jehovah,  I  mil  slog." 

To  tbn  all  other  nKtdiAcatiora  must  be  capable  of  being 
ndaced.  Th«  varialMna  which  may  tidce  pbue  may  be 
atbtr  ampliflealiona  or  cootinuationB  of  the  rhythm,  or 
matpmiikiaa  in  which  a  complete  rhythm  is  made  the 
half  cif  a  new  owpoand,  or  we  may  have  a  diminution 
sr  wifwUement  of  the  original.  To  the  two  members 
amfmnd  two  thoogbts  which  constitute  tbe  life  of 
Uk  vme,  and  each  of  theae  again  may  diatribute  itaelf. 
(italations  of  lymmetty  an  fbnned,  1.  By  the  echo  of 
tkt  whole  aeotcnoe,  when  the  sane  aensa  which  ia 
pna  in  the  flnt  mendiar  fiaea  again  in  tbe  aeoond,  in 
wivto  cxhauat  itadf  mon  tbomaghly  (Oen.  iv,  28; 
fm.  i,  8^  An  important  word  ot  the  flrst  member  of- 
iviewrvcs  iu  fwceforthe  second,  as  in  Paa.xx,8;  and 
*»Himta  in  tb«  aaoond  member  a  piindpal  part  of  Uia 
^  «f  rb«  Bnc  b  tetbar  denlopsd,  aa  ftL  xV 


%  When  the  thongbt  trails  throng  two  mendMn  of  a 
verse,  aa  in  Paa.  cx,  6,  it  givea  rise  to  a  leas  animatod 
rhythm  (oomp.  also  cxli,  10).  8.  Two  aentanoea  may 
be  taoog^t  together  as  protasis  and  ^xtdoali^  or  simply 
to  form  one  complex  thonght;  the  external  harmony 
may  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  harmony  of  tbmight  re- 
mains. This  may  be  called  the  intermediate  rhythm. 
Tlie  foima  of  atrueton  aaaumed  by  the  verae  are  many. 
(1.)  There  b  the  aingb  member,  which  occora  at  the 
commencement  of  a  seriea  in  Paa.  xviii,  2;  xxiii,  1 ;  at 
the  end  of  a  aeries  in  Exod.  xv,  18;  Psa,  xdi,  9;  and  in 
themiddle,afterashortpause,inPsa.xxix,7.  (2.)'11w 
bimembral  verse  is  most  frequently  found,  consisting  of 
two  members  of  nearly  equal  weight.  (8.)  Verses  of 
more  than  two  members  are  formed  either  by  increasing 
the  number  of  members  from  two  to  three,  ao  that  tbe 
compleu  bll  may  he  reaerved  for  tbe  third,  all  three 
possessing  the  ssme  poww,  or  by  combining  four  mem- 
bers two  and  two,  aa  in  Paa.  xviii,  7|  xxvlii,  1. 

Tbe  varieties  of  thu  stmcture  of  verae  are  too  ntt> 
merous  to  be  recounted,  and  tbe  laws  of  rhythm  In 
Hebrew  poetry  an  so  free  that  of  necesrity  the  va- 
rielka  of  verae -structure  must  be  manifoM.  The 
giMMsic  or  sententious  rhjrthm,  Ewald  remarks^  b  tbe 
one  which  is  perfectly  symmetrical.  Two  members  of 
seven  or  eight  syllables,  corresponding  to  each  otho-  as 
riae  and  fall,  conuin  a  thetta  and  autithe^  a  subject 
and  its  image.  This  u  the  constant  form  of  genuine 
gnomic  sentences  of  the  best  period.  Those  of  a  later 
date  have  many  members  or  trail  themselves  through 
many  veraea.  The  animation  of  the  lyrical  rhythm 
makee  it  break  Uiroogh  all  auch  leatn^nts,  and  leada  to 
an  aropliftcatioa  or  icduidicatioa  of  the  normal  form ; 
or  the  paasioaate  nii^ity  of  tlie  thoughts  may  tUstnrb 
tbe  simple  concord  of  tbe  members,  ao  that  tbe  unequal 
etrocture  of  verse  intrudes  with  all  its  varieties.  To 
show  bow  imposnble  it  U  to  attempt  a  classification 
of  verse  uttered  under  such  circumstances,  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  quote  Ewald's  own  words:  "All 
these  varieties  of  rhythm,  however,  exert  a  perfoetly 
free  influence  upon  every  lyrical  song,Just  acctwding  as 
it  suiu  the  mood  of  the  moment  to  vary  the  simple 
rhythm.  The  most  beautiful  songs  of  the  flonrbhing 
period  of  poetry  allow,  in  fact,  the  verse  of  many  mem- 
bers to  predominate  whenever  the  dicUon  rises  with 
any  sut>limity ;  nevertheless,  the  standard  rhythm  still 
returns  in  each  when  the  diction  flags,  and  the  diflbreot 
kinds  nf  the  more  complex  rhythm  are  employed  with 
equal  freedom  and  ease  of  variation,  Just  as  they  ser- 
erally  accord  with  the  fluctuating  hues  of  the  mood  of 
emution  and  of  the  sense  of  the  diction.  The  late 
alphabetical  songs  are  the  first  in  which  the  fixed 
choice  of  a  particular  versification — a  choice,  too,  made 
with  designed  art — establishes  itself  firmly,  and  main- 
tains itself  aymmetrically  throughout  all  tbe  verses" 
(Dickltr  i.  A  htn  Bmide$,  i,  88 ;  transL  in  Kitto's  Jemrm^ 
i,  818).  It  may,  btnrerCT,  be  generally  obaerved  that 
the  older  rbythma  are  tbe  moat  animated,  aa  if  accom- 
panied by  the  handa  and  feet  of  the  unger  (Numb,  xxi ; 
Exod.  XV ;  Judg.  v),and  that  in  tbe  time  of  David  the 
rhythm  bad  attained  its  moat  perfect  development. 
By  the  end  of  tbe  8tb  centurj'  B.C.  the  decay  of  verai- 
Haititm  tieeini,  and  to  thb  period  belong  (ha  aitifldal 
forms  of  verse. 

It  remains  now  only  to  notice  the  rules  of  Hebnw 
poetry  as  laid  down  by  tbe  Jewish  grammarians^  to 
which  reference  waa  made  in  remarking  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  R,  Azariah.  They  have  the  merit  of  being  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  are  to  be  found  at  length,  illustrated 
by  many  examples^  in  Maaon  and  Bernard's  ff^  Gram. 
(vtri.  U,  Mo.  67),  ami  accompanied  by  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  modem  Hebnw  versiOea^on.  The  rules  are 
briefly  these :  1.  That  a  amtettce  may  be  divided  into 
members,  some  of  which  contain  two,  tkm,  or  evenybvr 
words,  and  are  accordingly  termed  Miary,  ternary,  and 
^tuiUnarff  memben  reapectively. ,  S.  The  aentence* 
cither  of  U^tt9»jlir*B9()Qgm>7 
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,  nentben  entirely,  or  of  these  different  members  inter- 
mixed. 8.  That  ia  two  consecutive  members  it  is  an 
el^ance  to  expnss  tbe  same  idea  in  different  words. 
4.  That  •  wocd  expmnd  in  either  of  tbcse  panllel 
members  is  often  not  expreased  in  tbe  alleniate  mem- 
ber. 6.  That  a  word  without  an  accent,  being  Joined 
to  another  word  by  Makhepk,  is  generally  (though  not 
always)  reckoned  with  that  second  word  as  one.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  rules  are  essentially  tbe  same 
with  those  of  Lowtb,  Da  Wetie,  and  other  writers  on 
parallelism,  and  from  their  simplicity  m  lata  open  to 
objection  than  any  others  that  have  been  giTcn. 

In  oinclitsion,  after  reviewing  the  various  thecMie* 
which  have  been  framed  with  regard  to  the  structure 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  must  be  confessed  that  beyond  tbe 
discovery  of  very  broad  general  laws,  little  ha*  been 
done  towanis  elaborating  a  Miisfactory  system.  Prob- 
ably this  want  of  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  system  to  discover,  and  that  Hebrew  poetry,  while 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  of  «U  aweemesa  and  va- 
riety of  rhythm  and  mehidy,  is  not  fettered  by  laws  of 
.varBiflcationaswenodenituidtbetcnii.  Some  advance 
.  towards  an  etuddatioo  of  the  metrical  structure  of  the 
poetical  books,  and  especially  in  their  strophic  arrange- 
ment, has  been  made  by  Delitascb  in  bis  Comntfnlarin ; 
but  tbe  whole  subject  admiu  of  a  more  careful  and  mi- 
nute adjustment  of  the  clauaea  and  pbiasea  than  has 
yet  been  achieved. 

Medtm  Hebrew  poetry,  although  tolerably  copions, 
ia  alb>g«tber  east  in  the  mould  of  tbe  poems  of  the  sev- 
cial  European  nations  among  whom  the  Jews  are  scat- 
tered, and  is  therefore  stiffly  artiticial,  generally  with 
rhyme,  etc  It  is  of  little  value  theologically.  A  very 
fair  ooUection  of  specimens  may  be  seen  in  Martinet's 
HArSuAe  Ckmtamatkie  (Bamberg,  I8S7). 

T.  Literature. — England  has  the  credit  of  opening  a 
new  path  in  this  branch  by  the  above-noticed  publica- 
tion itfUshop  Lowtb's  elegint  and  learbed  Praiectitme$ 
<fa  Sacra  PoeH  IMraorum  (Oxon.  1763,  which  may  be 
found  also  in  Ugulini  Tkesaur.  voL  xxxi;  the  editions 
having  Htcbaelis's  \ota  ft  Hpimetra  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred; that  of  Oxon.  ISIO,  is  good:  the  work  was 
translated  into  English  by  Gregory ).  On  the  didactic 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews  the  reader  may  consult  ITralmit, 
SprSche  SaLEMeitvng;  Rhode,  IM  Vel.  PoHar.  Sapi- 
entia  Gnom.  IfebrcBOr.  imp.  et  Gracor,  (Havn.  1800); 
Unger,  De  Partdtolar.  Jau  natura,  etc  (Leipz.  1828), 
Le  Clerc,  in  his  BibUoth,  Umvai.  ix,  226  sq.,  has  given 
what  is  worth  attention;  see  also  Hut.  fArtj/ie  de  la 
Poetie  cAez  le*  ffebr.  in  the  "  History  of  tbe  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,"  xxiii,  92  sq.  But  the  work  which  has, 
next  to  that  of  Lowtb,  exerted  tbe  greatest  influence, 
is  a  posthumous  and  unfinished  piece  of  the  celebrated 
Herder,  who  has  treated  the  subject  with  extraordinary 
eloquence  and  learning,  Vom  Gnst  der  EbHHtchem  Po' 
tiU  (1782,  to  be  found  in  his  collected  writings;  also 
Tubing.  1805,  and  Cartsrube,  1S26);  see  also  Cllgler, 
IHe  UtUktttut  der  HArBer  (Landshut,  18U) ;  and  Gut- 
tenstein,  Oie  poet.  IMtraL  d.  uUem  JtratHt.  (Hannh. 
1835).  The  wbject  of  metre  has  been  skilfVilly  handled 
by  Bellennsnn,  Vermch  iibfr  d.  Mttrik  der  Hfbraer 
(HerL  18I!t).  Much  userul  information  may  be  found 
in  l>e  Wette's  EinUUuitgia  d.  A .  Test.  (ibid.  1810;  trans- 
lated into  Englieb  by  Theodore  Parker,  Boston,  1843). 
In  Wellbeloved's  Bible  translations  of  the  poetical  por- 
tions may  be  found,  in  which  regard  ia  paid  to  rhythm 
and  poetical  form ;  a  very  valuaUe  guide  in  Hebrew 
{luetry,  both  fur  form  and  substance,  may  be  found  in 
Noyes's  TruHMlalion  of  Job  (Cambridge,  1827) ;  of  the 
Pmlmt  (Boston,  1881);  and  of  the  Pnphet$  (ibid. 
1833) ;  but  tbe  beet,  fullest,  and  most  satisfactory  work 
on  tbe  subject  is  by  Ewald.  IHe  po^.  BUcker  dtM  Altett 
BuKdet  (Gbttingen,  1836-9,  4  toU.8vo).  See  also  Cri- 
t«a  B&twOf  i.  111  sq. ;  Carpzov,  Jntrod,  ad  Lihr.  Can, 
BibL  pt.  ii,  c  i ;  Schramm,  iM  Poeri  Bebraor.  (Helmst. 
172d);  Jebb,  Sacred  Liieraiure:  Saalschutz,  ^or  der 
Form  der  IJebr.  Poetu  (Konigsberg,  18*^  which  con- 


tains the  most  complete  acemwt  of  all  the  various  lhe« 
ones) ;  Nieolaa,  Forme  de  la  Poitk  Uibniique  (Psri^ 
1888);  Sarcbi,  Htb.  Poarg,  AmdeKl  and  Modem  {hmi. 
1824) ;  Wenrich,  Be  Poeeia  Beb.  H  A  roLJmdoie  (Leipc 
1848);  U«itf,  Gtadu  4er  poet.  rfaHomd-Litenaxr  Ar 
/reftr^(LetpE.  1858);  the  oommenUries  of  De  Wette, 
Delitzsch,  and  Hupfeld  oo  the  Psalms;  and  tbe  works 
enumerated  in  Danz,  UmetretU-TkeoL  Wdrferbrnd,  |w 
215  sq. ;  in  Dariing,  Qfctoptedia  Bibttoffrapkia  (Hdy 
Scriptures),  coL  38  sq.;  and  in  SchafTs  essay  on  tbe 
Poetical  Rook*  of  the  0.  7*.,  prefixed  to  the  Hm.fA.tt 
Lsnge's  Commatlary  on  Job,  p.  vii. 

POETBV,  HKBKCw(i>M-AjUjMO.  Tn  speaking  of 
post-Biblical  poetry,  we  mean  tboee  poetJcal  pradncUoas 
which  bave  come  down  to  na  from  the  so-called  Sopberik 
Age,  L  e.  from  abmit  B.C.  500  to  A.D.  7a  Prodoctioas 
written  after  this  period  are  properly  designated  by  the 
name  Nto-Hebraie  Poetry. 

The  divine  swvioe  f£  the  second  Temple,  under  Eifa 
and  his  auccessora,  was  otunly  a  reatocatioa,  rather  tbaa 
a  new  institute;  but  tbe  inspired  material  for  liturgy  wa 
now  more  eopioML  The  I^alma,  aeveral  of  whi^  Bhe 
the  melocUoua  swan-aong  of  a  departing  inspirattoii,  wcte 
written  in  the  Ezra-Nebemtah  time,  formed  of  thcfli- 
selves  a  primary  element.  So,at  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, the  Asapbites  chanted  tbe  Cotifiletnvn  of  ibe  II81I1 
Psalm  (Ezra  iii,  10,  11;  oomp.  Neh.  xii,  24;  1  Cbroa. 
xxvi,  1).  The  titles  given  to  some  ISalmt  by  the  msa 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  indicate  a  siMcd  use  of  tbc«  « 
ceruin  periods  of  week*day  and  Sabbath  wocship  (ooap. 
Mishna,  Tacmid,  ad  fin.;  Softhrriwt,  sect.  18;  and  tbe 
inscriptions  for  the  Psalms  in  the  Sepluagint,  erideaUy 
rendered  from  Hebrew  ones).  Thus  Pna.  xxiv  ia  calM 
t^dkpoc  •  •  •  tift  oaflliaTov ;  xlviii,  Itwrift^  oa^ 
/3arot>;  xdv, rtrpo^i  trn^^rov;  xxix, iCajtov onfyifc; 
xxxviii,  w(pi  aafi^aTov,  cxi-cxix,  'AXXqAovio.  The 
"fifteen  Songs  of  Dt^rrees"  (mircn  •'"i"^,  CbaH. 
XBinm  'j-'snoB       icsrsti  stnir,  L  e.  "the 

hymn  which  was  said  upon  the  steps  of  the  abyae'^  wise 
evidently  liturgical,  and  probably  derive  tbeir  ntme 
from  the  fifteen  semicircular  steps  at  the  Nicanor  gate 
of  the  great  court  of  the  Temple,  on  which  tbe  Leviicp 
stood  while  singing  them.  So  the  Hiabna  {Smeeab, 
v,  4):  "  On  tbe  flfteoi  steps  which  led  into  tbe  womb's 
court,  corresponding  with  the  fifteen  songs  of  degree^ 
stood  the  Levitea  with  their  instruments  of  muse,  end 
aang."  Besides,  the  Great  Ballet  (q.  v.)  and  ccnsio 
verses  ofPfialms  were  also  used,  as  may  be  seen  from  tbt 
treatise  Succah,  iv,  ft. 

The  poetry  of  this  period  is  preserved  ia  four  foms: 
of  Tephillah,  Berakah,  Skir,  and  Ma»hiil. 

I.  The  TephilUik,  or  Prnyer.— Of  this  form  we  have 
the  fourcoUects  offered  by  the  high-priest  on  the  Dsy  of 
Atonement  (q.  v.),  as  preferred  in  the  Jerusalem  Gema- 
ra  and  Midrash  Jelamdenu, and  which  run  thus:  I.  For 
Himeelf  and  his  Fumilg:  "  Lonl,  I  have  committed  in- 
iquity, I  have  transgnaaed,  I  have  siimed,  I  and  my 
bouse.  Pardon,  O  Ixm),  the  iniquities  and  traragres- 
stons  and  the  rins  wfaich  I  have  committed  and  nraiHl 
before  thee,  t  and  my  house,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Isw 
of  Hoeex,  thy  servant;  for  on  that  day  will  he  atone  for 
you  to  make  yoti  clean,  from  all  your  tran^j^ressions  shall 
ye  before  Jehovah  be  cleansed"  (  Yomak,  iii,  7).  2.  For 
Himeelf  and  the  Prielkood:  Lord,  I  have  cnmmiiled 
iniquity,  I  have  rransgreaaed,  I  have  ainned,  I  and  my 
house,  and  the  anew  of  Aaron,  tby  consecrated  people^ 
I  beseech  tbee.  Lord,  to  pardon  the  iniquities,  trans- 
gressions, and  mna  which  I  and  my  house,  and  the  sons 
uf  Aaron,  thy  consecrated  people,  have  perversely  com- 
mitted, as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Hoses,  thy  servant: 
for  on  that  day,"  etc  (ibiil  iv,  2).  8.  For  the  People  at 
latye :  "  Lord,  thy  people,  tbe  house  of  larael,  have  done 
perversely;  they  have  tran^resaed,  they  have  sinned 
before  thee.  I  beaeeeh  of  the  Lord  to  pardon  the  in- 
iquities, transgresMons,  and  ^s  which  thy  people,  the 
bouse  of  Israel,  have  perv«nel|ra)ji^|^^^  by  whicb 
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tkfjr  bm  wuKd  Mid  tmugrensd;  m  it  U  written  in 
tte  Isw  of  Mmm,  thy  serviot :  for  on  that  <Uy etc 
i  Wimkaeameout/ntm  tke  Uolg  of  Holies :  "Hi/ It 
pitase  tbee,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  tbe  God  of  our  btben^ 
tbat  ndtber  this  dajr  nor  during  tbu  year  any  captiv- 
ity cooM  upon  na ;  ytt  if  captivity  bdall  ua  thia  day  or 
ihii  Tcar,  let  it  be  to  a  place  where  the  law  ia  culli- 
Ttfed,  Mmj  it  pkM  thee,  O  lad  onr  God,  and  the 
tiod  of  oar  (ktbcn,  that  no  want  come  upon  ua  either 
this  day  or  thia  year;  but  if  want  visit  ua  thia  day  or 
thii  year,  let  It  be  due  to  the  liberality  oTonr  charitable 
deedi.  May  it  r^eaae  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  the 
God  of  oor  fkthen,  that  this  year  nay  become  a  year 
«f  cbcspoeaa^  of  fuloeaa,  of  inlercoarae,  «od  of  trade:  a 
jTHTwith  abundance  of  nin,  of  mndiiMv  and  of  dew: 
ooe  in  which  thy  peo^  Imd  ahaU  not  reqnire  aaaiat* 
nee  one  fitMn  anocher.  And  Uaten  not  to  the  prayeie 
of  tbne  who  go  Iteth  on  a  journey.  And  as  to  thy 
people  Israel,  may  do  'eoemy  exalt  hinsdf  against 
tbcm.  May  it  please  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  the 
God  of  our  Catbere,  that  the  ho  usee  of  tbe  men  of  Saron 
■ay  not  beoome  their  graves." 

ih  The  Berakah,  nr  fiawdKlwih— The  benedictory 
-adofatiM  of  the  nam  and  dominfani  of  God  is  a  noit 
pnper  and  sll-penr«ding  element  In  tbe  Hebrew  litnr^ 
gr.  If  any  their  prayers  begin  and  end  with  iL  The 
henAakM  at  the  dose  of  tbe  several  booka  of  the  Psalma 
(I^  xU,  18 :  Uxii,  18 ;  Uxxix,  68 ;  cvl,  48)  were  prob- 
ably addied  by  Ezra,  or  the  prophetical  men  of  bis  time, 
on  tbe  filial  arrangement  of  tbe  canonieal  Pialter  (comp. 
on  dicae  doxokq^  Gritts,  in  MtmOUadtr^  JUr  d.  Ju- 
ieaikmm,  1872,  xxi,  481  aq.).  Those  wbkh  accompany 
the  prayefi  of  the  Skemtmdi  Etrtk,  or  eighteen  benedio- 
tioM  [comp.  the  art.  Lrnjaov],  are  believed  to  be  of 
rbe  mme  period.  Thus  Maimonides :  "  These  benedic- 
iiuoa  were  appointed  Ezra  the  aopker,  and  the  bdk- 
and  no  man  bath  power  to  diminish  from  or  add  to 
[ttan"  {tiiiekoiA  Krrialh  Skema,  i,  7 ;  and  AOcA.  Tffila^ 
i.  ll\  "In  the  innnmer^>le  instanoes  where,  in  tbe 
Midma  and  Abode,  tblafbm  oecnra,  in  whidi  tiie  ever> 
Mi^  name  to  hallowed,  and  tbe  truth  of  tbe  divine 
doninion  is  reverently  eonfcteed,  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  pioas  desire  of  the  instilutors  of  the  ^'nagogne 
ritoal  that  supplication,  with  prayer  and  thankqpving, 
■hoold  give  a  apirit  and  lone  to  the  entire  life  of  the 
peofde.  Indeed,  almost  all  the  a&irs  of  Hebrew  life 
have  tbe  prescription  of  thrir  ^ipn^mate  benedictiona' 
(eompb  BeradMM,  ch.  vi-ix;  Sink  ia-ShemaA,  iv,  6; 
T^oiiEi,  ii,  t,  etc;). 

UL  T%e  8Hr,  or  8img,  Chant  (fmm  iktvar,  ^yi, 
Saase.  Mar,  mora,  "a  song;"  the  Arab,  zabara,  L  q. 
taeara,  whence  tfibar,  like  tbe  Hebrew  mizmor,  ofthe 
■sine  import),  is  a  metrical  composition,  designed  for 
Fhaoting,  and  eajMsting  generally  of  the  atropbe,  anti- 
wnpbe,  and  epode.  We  hare  a  fine  Biblical  model  in 
ibe  lifteenth  chapter  of  Exodui,  on  which  see  Kennicott 
tod  Lawth.  Apart  from  the  divine  poetry  of  the  Scrip- 
toiea,  there  ate  but  scanty  remains  of  Hebrew  songs  of 
B  daM  prior  to  tbe  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  tbe 
Miihiia  and  Gemara  we  come  npon  a  few  reminiscences 
<f  ibcm,  as  in  the  treatise  SuccaA,  fuL  58,  coL  1,  where, 
IB  oonnectkin  with  the  solemDiiies  of  the  Feast  ofTab- 
enades,  we  6nd  the  following  chant : 

ma  notra  and  rax  mkn  <ir  aanowii. 

"O  bapw  Tootb,  devoted  aage. 
Who  wUinot  pnt  to  ^ame  our  age  1 

TBI  PIMlTXMa. 

•*o  hapn',  also,  la  onr  age. 
Which  now  atones  for  yoiub,  not  sage  I 


"Obnpy  be  on  whom  no  f^nflt  doth  rest, 
AndMWhoainn'dwIth  iiardon  shall  be  blest" 

ThcM  songs  were  accompanied  by  the  musical  instm- 
Mnti  nf  the  Levites,  who  stood  on  the  fifteen  steps 
«bch  led  to  the  cmirt  of  the  women.  Here  is  another, 
iMR  of  eonfMon  made  br  the  Leritei  at  tbe  same 


feast.  "When  the  LeviteB,"BByB  the  Mishna," reached 
the  gate  that  leads  out  to  tbe  east,  ihey  turned  weat* 
ward,  tbor  fiwee  being  towaida  tbe  Templ^  and  em- 
ployed these  worda: 

"Onr  llilheri,  here  aetabUahed  by  thy  grace, 
Bad  tnm'd  their  hacks  npon  thy  hnly  ^see, 
And  to  the  riaing  snn  they  set  their  fuee ; 
Bnt  we  will  tnm  to  thee,  Jehuvsb  God, 
Onr  eyes  are  set  on  thee,  Jehovah  Ood." 

Another  fragment  of  a  song  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Mishna  {TaamtA,  ad  fin,),  and  was  sung  on  the  I6th 
day  of  Ab,  when  the  oidlection  of  wood  required  in  tbe 
•anctuary  waa  UntThi^.  Then  the  maidens  all  went 
forth,  arrayed  in  white  gaimeats  specially  knt  then, 
that  ao  rich  and  poor  nu^it  be  on  an  equity,  into  the 
vin^arda  aiouDd  Jcnualem,  when  tbey  daneed  and 
■ung: 

"Amnnd  In  circle  gay  the  Hebrew  maidens  see, 
From  them  Utehappy  yoath  their  partners  choose ; 
Remember  beauty  aoon  Ita  ebanu  mast  loae^ 
And  seek  to  win  a  nwld  of  Mr  degree. 

^  When  IhdlBB  grace  and  beanty  low  are  laid, 
Tet  her  who  ftara  the  Lord  shall  praise  await ; 
God  blessed  her  handiwork,  and.  In  tbe  gate, 

•Her  works  have  fidhnved  hw?  It  shall  be  said.' 

IT.  Tke  JVoddL— This  word,  according  to  its  8an- 
scrito-Shemtlic  root,  denotes  comparison  or  resemblance, 
"  In  the  Met  Hebrew  writings  tbe  word  is  applied  to 
prophecy,  to  doctrine,  to  history  in  the  loftier  stj'le,  and 
to  instruction  given  in  a  kind  of  poetic  form,  sometimes 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp  or  other  music; 
because,  in  these  various  manners  of  instnirtion,  mata- 
risl  things  are  employed  in  fhe  way  of  parallel  or  com- 
parison,  to  illustrate  those  wbieh  are  supersensible  or 
spirituaL  Hence  mtuhal  became  a  general  name  for  all 
poetry  which  relates  to  the  ordinary  or  e^'ery^lay  econ- 
omy of  life,  with  a  still  more  specific  application  to  a 
distinct  epigrammatic  saying,  proverb,  maxira,  or  re- 
flection, carrying  in  itself  some  imporUnt  principle  or 
rule  of  conduct.  The  ma»htil,  then,  may  be  said  to  con- 
riat  eoonnonly  of  two  elements:  the  the^  principal 
fact  or  lesson,  and  tbe  type,  emblem,  or  allusion  by 
which  it  is  explained  or  enforced.  The  latter  may  be 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  an  imaginary  trans- 
action in  common  life  (parage);  or  an  emblematic 
group  of  human  agents  (apotogue) ;  or  of  agents  non- 
human,  with  an  understood  derignation  {/abW}.  Some- 
times tbe  mtukal  takee  a  mathematical  cast ;  and  Ibe 
doctrine  or  principle  is  laid  down  after  a  certain  arith- 
metical proportion  or  canon,  nadah  (Prov.  vi,  16 ;  xxx, 
16, 18,  21 ;  Ecdus.  xxiii,  16;  xxv,  1,  8,  9;  xxvi,  6, 26; 
1,  27,  28).  When  there  is  no  image  or  allusion  of  ihess 
kinds  lued,  tbe  maakal  becomes  sometimes  an  scute, 
recondite,  yet  generally  plessant  assertion  or  problem — 
gryphot,  the  'riddle,*  ur  'enigma;'  in  Hebrew,  chidah, 
rtl^n  (Judg.  xiv,  12) ;  and  sometimes  an  axiom  or 
oracle  of  practical  wisdom— mosta,  K3^,  a  'burden,'  a 
weighty  saying,  from  xntua,  'to  bear;'  and  when  cm- 
veyed  in  a  brilliant,  sparkling  style  of  speaking  it 
comes  mdUteA,  nx^blD,  the  pleasant  witticism  or  the 
pungent  reproof.  Tbe  remaining  form  of  tbe  maihal  to 
the  motto  (apophthegm),  where  some  moral  to  senten- 
tiously  expressed  without  a  simile,  and  generally  with- 
out the  (Hvallelism,  as  we  see  in  the  mottoes  of  tbe 
Hebrew  sages  in  the  book  A  botk."  Of  such  mottoes,  wa 
mention  the  following  of  Hilld : 

"The  more  flesh,  tbe  more  wnma; 
Tbe  more  rtctaes,  the  mure  care : 
Tbe  more  wives,  tbe  more  witcbcraft,"  etc  t 

or: 

"Becanse  thon  madest  float, 
They  made  thee  float: 
In  tarn,  who  made  thee  float 
Shall  also  float"— 

this  having  reference  to  a  skull  Ooating  on  the  water; 

or: 

"Each  one  who  seeks  a  name,  ^  ^  ^  I  ^ 
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Wtan  adds  not  to  his  lore, 
Hliall  luM  tt  mora  mid  mora; 
EHcb  ooe  dQMrrea  Ut  pcrtib 
Whii  »tudj  doM  Dut  cnerbta ; 
That  mnn  shall  wanlj  fade 

Who  with  bla  cruwn  <L  e.  of  iMniliig  or  merit)  does 
tnde." 

A  Tftlusble  relic  of  wietMalim  n  preeerved  in  m  book 
ItDown  UMOg  M  as  The  WMom  ^  Jm»  tkt  Som  of 
Sirati,  fmn  whieh  wa  will  quote  a  few  sentenoee : 
"HoncM'  tbe  pbyridan  bafin*  yoa  requtra  hia  aid" 
(xxxrUi,  1).  "Thraa  things  are  contrary  to  all  reason : 
a  proud  beggar;  a  rich  man  who  denies  ii  (lives  and 
acts  as  if  he  were  poor) ;  and  an  old  man  who  commits 
adoltery"  (xxv,  8,  4>.  "A  good  wife  is  a  good  gift; 
such  is  granted  to  him  who  tba  Lord.  A  bad  wife 
isaleptosytoherbnsband;  let  him  lUToroe  her,  and  he 
will  be  cured  of  his  leprosy"  (ch.  xxvi).  "  Before  jrou 
vow,  consider  the  vow"  (xxviii,  28).    See  Farabul 

The  non-Falestinian  poetry  of  this  time  we  pass  over, 
it  being  written  in  Greek.  SeeDeliltschiiTitr^efcAjcAfe 
der  jiiSi$ckat  Pome,  p.  17-29,  177  sq.;  Etheridge,  In- 
trodudion  to  ffebrao  LUeraiurt,  p.  92  sq. ;  Stonscbnei- 
der,  JewiMk  LiUrature,  p.  86  sq. ;  Edeisbeim,  Hittorg 
itftka  JaeiA  NaUom,  pu  8tt  sq.,  669  aq. }  id.  rte  7Vw^, 
Ua  J/inUlr]/  and  Stnieet  as  lAqr  vers  m  tlu  Time  of 
Jew  CMriMt,  p.  246  sq.,  870  sq^  988  sq.    (R  P.) 

FOETRT,  CBSunAH.  See  Htkitoloot;  Psal- 
mody. 

FOgSlO,  BBAOCtOURI  OiOTAHin  -  Fbamcksoo,  a 
eelebrated  Italian  hnmaniat,  who  oontributed  richly  to 
tbe  revtvalofdaaaieal  studies  in  the  period  of  tbe  Ital- 
ian Kenaiaiance,  and  did  much  to  encourage  scbolar- 
ahip  in  the  Church  of  Borne,  was  bom  at  Terranaovs, 
near  Florence,  in  1860.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a 
notary,  and  studied  the  Latin  language  under  the  di- 
rection of  Giovanni  di  Ravenns,  the  Greek  under  Eman- 
oel  Chrysdffras,  and  applied  himself  also  to  the  Hebrew, 
a  fact  which  confutes  the  (pinion  of  Huettus  and  others, 
who  have  said  that  this  language  was  not  cultivated 
in  Italy  till  after  the  11th  and  Iftth  centariefc  After 
the  completion  of  bis  education  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
wa>  for  some  time  a  copyist,  and  finally  entered  the 
service  of  the  cardinal  di  Bari.  In  1418  Poggio  was 
appointed  apostolic  secretary,  a  poorly  paid  charge, 
which  he  occupied  forty  yearik  Thus  he  spent  a  laj^ 
part  of  bis  lifis  in  brilUant  auironndings.  Eight  popes 
bequeathed  him  to  one  another,  as  if  he  bad  belonged 
to  the  chattels  of  Sl  Pet«r.  The  life  which  he  led  in 
the  office  he  held  waa  favorable  to  atuity,  and  he  de- 
roted  much  of  it  to  inquiries  into  antiquity.  Hia  gnat 
title  to  the  esteem  of  posterity  is  the  zeal  he  displayed 
in  the  search  for  the  monnmeula  of  Uomau  Uteiature, 
H«  n«de  hb  most  important  lUseoveries  during  a  pro- 
tracted sUy  in  Switnriand,  whither  he  repaired  in  1414 
to  attend  the  Council  of  ConsUnce,  He  viaited  tbe 
library  of  the  monastery  of  Su  Gall,  which  he  found  in 
a  kind  of  dungeon.  Here  be  discovered  a  copy,  almost 
complete, of  Quintilian's  ftutitHtioitet  Omloria,  ofwhich 
firagments  only  were  known  at  the  time;  four  books  of 
tbe  A  rponaulica  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  the 
laria  of  Aaconius  Pedianiis.  Afterwards  he  found,  in 
divers  places,  the  Hittory  of  Ammianus  HaroeUinns  and 
Fnmtinus's  Trtatm  on  A  qutducU.  The  searches  which 
he  caused  to  be  made  in  the  roonssteries  of  France  and 
Germany  brought  to  light  the  works  of  Manilius,  of 
Vitruvius,  of  Columella,  of  Priscisnus,  of  Nonius  Mais 
cellus.  a  considerable  portion  of  tbe  poems  of  Lucretius 
and  SiliuB  Ualicus,  eight  orations  of  Cicero,  twelve  com- 
edies of  Plautos,  elb 

The  freedom  with  which  Poggio  criticised  several 
•ete  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  especially  in  the  affair 
of  Jerome  of  Prague,  was  punished  with  a  short  dis- 
grace, during  which  he  visited  England.  Beaufort, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  received  him  with  distinction. 
But  as  little  effect  fcdlowed  tbe  Imlliant  promises  of  tbe 
prelate,  and  as  tbe  EngUah  Ubraiica  oflhnd  no  tampta- 


lioiis  10  a  nan  at  Poggio's  pcopendties^  he  Idt  a  eooi^ 
try  the  inhabitants  <rf  which  be  describe*  as  plunged 
in  the  groaacst  sensuality,  and  r^uraed  to  Home  at 
the  close  of  1420.  He  was  reinstated  into  hia  fomKr 
charge.  Tbe  calm  which  the  pontifical  court  eDja\-ed 
fur  some  years  gave  him  full  leisure  to  correspond  with 
bis  friends  Niccoli,  Leonardo  d'Aicuo.  Traversari,  etc, 
and  to  vrita  several  diakgues  and  phUoaophkal  trea- 
tises, in  wbieli  be  exposca  wiUwot  meicy  tbe  fUlinp 
of  monia  and  priests,  which  Poggio  was  most  conpc- 
tent  to  describe,  as  be  bad  himself  at  the  time  three 
sons  by  a  mistress,  though  he  was  an  ecderiaatic  Hii 
own  oourae  he  excuses  in  the  following  pleassntry,  id 
one  of  hislettets  to  canUnalJulian  of  St.  Angelo;  "You 
say  that  I  bare  sons,  which  is  oot  lawfnl  for  a  dsrie; 
and  witbont  a  wift,  whidi  does  not  become  a  Inc.  I 
may  answer  that  I  bar*  sons, «  hich  is  fitting  for  Iria; 
and  without  a  wife,  which  from  the  beginning  of  tbe 
world  has  been  tbe  custom  of  derics :  but  I  will  not 
defend  my  failings  by  any  excuse." 

When,  after  the  aocesuon  of  Engenius  IV,  in  1481,  a 
sedition  compelled  the  pope  to  retire  to  Florence,  Pug- 
gio  set  out  00  hia  way  to  Join  bis  master.  He  wai 
taken  by  aoldien  of  PicctBiPO,  and  given  bia  hhaty 
only  after  a  heavy  rusom  pdd  hj  his  fnendsL  h 
Florence  be  met  TMto,  against  whom  be  had  long  a- 
tertained  a  secret  Jealousy,  which  changed  into  anosl 
hatred  when  his  veoeraled  and  bek>ved  Niocoli  waa  tbe 
object  of  a  vudent  attack  fnm  FilelTo.  He  launched 
against  his  enemy  a  libel,  in  which  be  heaped  npall  tbe 
most  injurious  and  obeoene  expremioni  wUch  tibe  Latin 
language  would  aSord.  Filelfo  answered  him  in  lbs 
same  style;  whereupon  Poggio  replied  in  a  still  mon 
insulting  strain.  After  a  truce  of  four  years  this  edify- 
ing dispute  between  two  of  tbe  most  distinguiabed  mea 
of  their  time  recommenced :  Poggio  wrote  against  Fi- 
lelfo a  libel  full  of  tbe  mott  atrocious  accnsatiooK  al- 
most all  of  his  own  inveolioo.  Filellb  agun  letumcd 
tbe  blow.  They  were  reconciled  afterwards:  ncttbcr 
had  damaged  bimtelf  In  th*  eye*  of  their  contmpo- 
rariea,  who  vaioyeAjimt  Invective*  as  literary  duntiei. 
Meanwhile  Poggio  had  bought  a  villa  in  the  viaurv 
of  Florence,  end  formed  there  a  museum  of  scnlptum, 
medals,  and  other  objecu  of  art.  Towards  tbe  cloee  of 
1486  he  had  married  the  young  at>d  bcantifid  Vaggia 
di  Bondelmooti.  He  was  poor  and  on  tbe  decline  of 
life;  bultheyoongheiieaBoranUliMtiMiusniMlaocieBt 
family  waa  In  lore  with  hia  liuraiy  Urn*,  whidi  had 
induced  the  senate  of  Florence  to  grant  immnni^  Ihsn 
taxes  to  Mm  and  his  deaoeodantSL  His  marrisd  lift 
wss  a  happy  one. 

He  returned  to  Some  with  the  papal  court,  after  a 
sojourn  of  ten  years  st  Florence.  During  this  period 
he  bad  puUished  a  choice  selection  at  letters,  and  com- 
posed two  dialogues,  full  of  the  most  curious  remaiks  on 
the  manners  of  bis  time  (On  NobUi/y  and  On  He  Hit- 
foriuna  of  PrinceM),  Ho  had,  beudes,  written  the  pan- 
eg^Tics  of  Niccoli,  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  of  the  cardinal 
Albergato,  and  of  Leonardo  d'Arezzo.  At  the  tvqotri. 
of  pope  Nicholas  T,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favor, 
he  transited  into  Latin  the  first  Ave  books  of  Diodoms 
Siculus;  about  tbe  same  time  be  dedicated  his  ver- 
sion of  Xenophoo's  Qrraptsrfta  to  Alfonso,  ki^  of  Na- 
ples, and  compelled  the  king,  by  tbe  sarcastic  remaiks 
with  which  he  filled  his  leUers  to  his  friend^  to  lewaid 
him  with  a  present  of  six  hundred  ducats,  wberenpra 
he  chant«d,  in  the  most  pompous  strains,  tbe  encomiunu 
of  the  king.  To  please  pope  Nicholas,  be  wrote  a  vio- 
lent invective  against  the  antipope,  Felix  V.  He  wrote 
also,  under  the  same  pope's  auspices,  an  interesting  dia- 
logue On  the  ViriMtitudea  of  Forttme,  whidi,  bewtes 
many  curious  incidents  in  the  histor>'  of  Italy  in  tbe 
I4th  and  15th  centuries,  contains  an  account  of  the  joai^ 
ney  of  the  Venetian  Niccolo  Conti  into  India  and  Penis, 
and  a  precious  description  of  the  monuments  of  Kome 
as  they  were  at  his  time.  .  During  the  plague  which 
broke  oot  in  IbMBt^lft|^U!«@@i^^  birtbptoe^ 
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vbm  be  pnifiabed  hii  fiuDoos  Faeetia,  i  ooUeetkm  of 
ulea,  pwtly  borrowed  from  the  Vno^ /abHaux,  and 
exettMyely  Ikcniioua.  This  book  wu  eagerly  read 
tbnnKboat  Europe.  Socm  afterwuds  he  publiabed  hia. 
Hitlmia  Due^taUva  Ctmei>Mdi$,  •  dialogue  full  of  m- 
tiricaltfttekaasdnitptajikiuaaiMlUwym.  H*  n- 
tafned  to  Bobw  in  1451,  bat  in  USA  be  wm  tMenA  tbe 
powrion  of  ehenaellor  of  the  republic  of  FleitDce,  and  « 
few  nenths  afkcr  hia  remoral  to  that  dty  was  in  addi- 
tioa  iB«le  prior  of  the  arta.  In  the  latter  quality  he 
had  to  look  to  tbe  maiutenanee  of  good  order  and  of 
ibe  pobUc  libartiea.  Tboogb  b«  waa  now  fully  aeventy- 
tVBytaia«r^«t  Iwapfdied  hfanadf  to  attidjr  more  in> 
icaady  iban  mw;  awl  in  that  ^mt  period.of  bia  Uft, 
itaough  he  bad  an  employntent  which  took  np  much  of 
bia  lime,  he  eumpoaed  the  moat  eoniiderablc  of  bis  woriia. 
Hit  k>ve  of  retirement  induced  him  to  build  a  country- 
booae  near  Florence,  which  he  called  hia  academy,  and 
in  which  be  took  much  delight.  He  alwaj-a  spent  tbe 
■umoMf  there.  From  thia  period  and  place  dates  bia 
IHMorjf  of  Ftortmetf  for  which  be  eonanlted  the  ar- 
chim  of  tbe  npnUt^  wbicb  wm  cummittad  to  bia 
earck  Thb  book  is  one  of  tbe  beat  biatmcal  works 
of  the  time.  Tbe  Florentines,  to  show  their  grateful- 
aeia,  erected  to  the  author  a  statue,  which  now  forms 
part  of  a  group  of  the  twelve  apostles  in  the  church  of 
&  Maria  del  Tiore.  Foggio  died  at  Florence  Oct.  80, 
14U.  He  bad  some  catiniahle  parta,  but  these  can- 
Bst  make  oa  forget  bia  viadietivc  chamcter,  bia  iraaci- 
biKty,  hit  bad  nunnera  and  bad  motala.  Poggio  ap- 
peaiB  by  hu  works  to  have  had  a  great  passion  for  let- 
tta,  and  aa  great  a  regard  for  thoee  that  cultirated 
thsm.  He  excelled  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and 
was  one  of  tbe  principal  restorers  of  it.  Hia  pursutu 
woe  not  oou fined  to  profane  antiquity :  we  see  hy  his 
T^ffTTTW  that  be  waa  versed  in  ecdcMastical  history 
aad  the  fatbera,  and  capedally  in  the  writings  of  Chry- 
seatsm  and  AtigiMtiDe.  Fogg's  tieatisea,  especially 
Ms  dialogoeiv  art  feaUa  imitatkHH  of  the  daaaica; 
^  though  written  in  an  eaay,  witty,  and  sometimes  ele- 
git manner,  they  are  full  of  solecisma,  Italicisms,  and 
baibarisma.  Hia  lettera  are  altogether  neglected. 
Bat  the  r«at  of  hia  writings  are  still  read,  owing  to 
their  variety  of  Buti|ects,  to  some  ingenious  ideas,  and 
ta  tbe  (rcnioa  of  apeecb,  aometimca  the  grace,  by 
whfeh  they  am  ebamrterised.  Hia  tfonb  were  pub- 
Kihed  at  Stnudwrg  (IfilO,  foL;  1618,  4to),  at  Paris 
(1611,  4to:  1613,  foL),  and  at  Basle  (1686,  foL).  Tbe 
Iiuer  edition,  by  Bebel,  is  tbe  beat;  but  it  is  still  in- 
eoaiplete,  and  does  not  contain  the  following  works, 
sftctwarda  poUisbed  apart:  Hj/poeritia  (Lyona, 
1179^  4to),  ■  Tident  pamphlet  against  the  dcrgy — 
HiHana  Ftoreatma  (Yen.  1716,  4to;  and  In  lorn,  xx 
of  the  Seriplora  of  Huratori),  translated  into  Italian 
by  Giacomo,  the  third  of  tbe  fire  sona  whom  Poggio 
had  by  his  legitimate  wife  (Yen.  1476,  fol. ;  Florence, 
im  and  1698, 4to)  :~Dt  VaritfaU  Fortumm  (Far.  1728, 
too),  with  fifty -•even  unpublished  L^Urg  of  Poggio. 
Tbe  FaeHim  hare  often  been  printed  apart  (1470, 4to; 
Psfiira,  1471;  Nnremb.  1476;  Milan.  1477;  Par.  1478, 
4ia;  Utfecfat,1797,Svfda.MaM)>.  Foggio'B LatiD tnns- 
Isthn  of  Diodoma  Keulna  waa  pubUahed  at  Venice 
(1478,  1476,  foL)  and  at  Basle  (1680,  1678,  foL).  See 
ThoTMbmidt,  Vila  Poggia  (Wittemb,  1718);  RecanaW, 
Fifit  (Yen.  17 16);  Unfant,/>oj|;7HnHi(1720,  and  enlarged 
1731);  Nlo^ron,  Mimoirta,  voL  ix;  Shepherd,  Ltfe  of 
Poffio  (Land.  1802,  8ro) ;  Niaard,  GtadiaUurt  de 
h  K^mbti^e  At  lMn$,  v6L  i;  Trtdlope,  ffiitory  of 
Fbrmtt  (see  Index  In  riri.  r) :  Hallam,  Literary  ffitt, 
•/  Earopt  (Harper's  edition),  i,  64, 93 ;  id.  JUiMh  Age» 
{^9  Index);  Cikrittiam  SckooU  and  8cholar$,  ii,  806- 
SlO;  Piper,  Mommmemlal  Thtologif,  %  148, 160, 168, 2t4 ; 
Hilaan,  Latim  CkriaHami^,  riii.  128;  EditA.  Rev.  Ixiv, 
It  iq.;  Scblegel,  HiM.  of  IMenOMrt,  lect.  xi ;  Hoefer, 
Kan,  Bktg.  Gimiraie,  a.  r. 

Fogod*  ia  in  Sarie  myAology  the  name  of  a  god 
*f  the  nrioK  and  flf  flna  ireatbar,   ftgoda  ia  a  puia 
VIIL-ll* 


Slavic  word,  and  means  weatker.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  a  kind  and  amiable  diapoaition— the  god 
of  sonny  weather,  of  bright  skies,  of  smiling  springs; 
yet  tbe  qualification  of  dubra  (good)  would  seem  to  be 
neecaaaiy  in  such  a  ease.  The  description  given  of  bia 
•xteiior  appeanDoa  la  perhapa  stlU  leas  au^antle  than 
that  of  bis  (Uoetkma;  young  and  beautifiU,  etowmd 
with  blue  floweiB,  blue  wings  on  hia  abouMers,  clothed 
in  a  blue  garment  intarworen  with  ailrar,  alMdicd  on 
a  bed  of  dowers  resting  quietly  in  the  brigbt  air.  It  ia 
not  likely  that  the  Slaves  one  tbouaand  yean  ago  oonld 
bave  drawn  such  pictures  of  tb^  gods, 

Pt^llman,  Wuxlui  Joini,n  mhsionafyof  tbe  Be- 
formad  (Dutch)  Chnrcb,  waa  bom  at  Albany,  K  T.,  In 
1812,  of  pious  pamts  who  belonged  to  the  Lotberaa 
Church.  HisfatberwasofOennandescent.  Converted 
at  the  age  of  nxtaen,  he  unitad  with  the  Firat  Reformed 
Church  of  Albany,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Ludlow. 
Devotiog  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry,  Pohlman 
studied  three  years  at  tbe  Albany  Academy,  entered 
Rutgers  College  in  1882,  gndnaiod  in  1884,  and  then 
entmd  tbe  tbaologlcal  aeminaiy  at  Naw  Bmnawiclt. 
While  a  atndant  in  thia  institotioo  ba  oonaeeratad  bias- 
self  to  the  foreign  missionary  wortc  In  Aogust,  1886, 
be  offered  himself  to  the  American  Board  of  Commia- 
nonen  for  Foreign  Uisaiona,  in  a  memorable  letter, 
which  conduded  witb  these  sentanoea:  "  I  with  to  en- 
list for  life.  If  in  your  view  1  can  ba  of  any  serrio^  I 
lay  my  all  at  yonr  feet^  *  Silver  and  gold  bavo  I  Don^ 
hut  snob  as  I  bare  pre  I  tbee.'  Send  nse  abroad  to 
publish  glad  tidings  to  the  idol-aerring  nations.  Send 
me  to  Che  most  desert  part  of  all  the  bowling  wilder* 
neases  of  heathenism,  to  the  most  barbarous  dimes,  or 
to  more  civilixed  regions.  Send  me  to  tbe  millions  of 
pagans,  to  the  foUowen  of  tbe  false  prophet,  to  the  Jew* 
or  the  tientilesv  to  Catbcdica  or  notaotanta.  Send  dm, 
in  fine,  wbwerar  God  c^iens  an  cfltetnal  door.  Sand 
me — *  for  oeceariQr  is  laid  npon  me;  yea,  woe  ia  unto 
me  if  I  preach  not  the  Goqid*  to  the  perishing  hea- 
Iben."  In  this  spirit  he  was  sent  to  Borneo,  He  waa 
ordained  aa  an  evangelist  in  April,  1888,  by  the  Qasua 
of  Albany,  and  with  bis  wife,  a  slater  of  tbe  lata  Dr. 
John  Scndder,  tbe  famous  miasitHiary  to  India,  aailed 
for  his  fleld  Hay  26,  They  arrived  at  tbe  ialand  of 
:  Java  Sept.  10^  and  after  a  brief  adjourn  at  Singapnie 
went  to  Batavia,  wbcra  thay  wcra  compelled  to  mudn 
a  whole  year  before  tbe  Dutch  gorcmmant  would  per- 
mit them  to  go  to  Borneo.  lUanwbile  be  atudicd  the 
Malay  language,  which  prepared  him  to  hold  intercoone 
witb  the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent  After  the  year 
expired  he  seuled  at  Pontianak,  in  Borneo,  and  imme- 
diately began  bis  mlsrionuy  labon.  Hia.  Poblman 
died  in  184&.  She  was  a  woman  of  like  spirit  with 
himself  and  with  her  brother — a  devoted,  intelligent, 
and  laborious  roiaeionary's  wife  and  titter.  After  nx 
years  of  uorcmitting  toils  on  this  island,  Mr.  Pohlman 
was  transferred  to  China  in  1844,  with  the  Kev.  Elihu 
Doty,  to  establish  the  Amoy  Mission,  in  connection 
with  David  Abeel,  D.D.  He  bad  studied  the  Chinese 
language  during  his  residence  in  Borneo,  and  so  was 
the  better  prepared  to  do  efficient  worit  at  onca  in  bia 
new  field.  For  five  yean  more  he  gave  btmself  up  un- 
reservedly to  this  noble  service.  Dr.  Abeel's  feeUe 
health  compelled  his  return  to  America  in  1846,  and  be 
died  in  1846.  See  Abbkl,  David.  But  the  mission 
was  planted  under  the  most  encouraging  autpiceik  A 
church  building  was  erected  in  Amoy,  with  funds  from 
America,  when  there  were  but  three  communicant  mem- 
ben  of  the  mission.  Three  other  distinct  missionary 
churches,  all  of  which  an  now  self-sustaining,  bave 
swarmed  out  of  this  hive.  Native  preachers  and  help- 
ers have  been  raised  op,  and  the  mission  baa  been  long 
regarded  as  a  model  of  evangelizing  work  in  China. 
The  strictly  missionary  work  in  Amoy  b  now  at  an 
end ;  and  the  churches  there  would  doubtless  lire  and 
grow  and  propagate  Chrisdanitr,  like  those  of  ancient 
t>»e..eTaniraUAmerioui,^d^^^^^y,;ii^w^ 
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frotn  them.  Such  u  the  fruit  of  the  Ubora  of  Hr.  Pohl- 
man  and  hu  aMocistea  and  uicceMon.  His  valuable  life 
and  labors  were  auddenly  ended  at  Bie«keT*a  Point  by 
•bipwreck  of  the  Teaael  on  wbidi  he  vat  bonod  from 
UoDgKwigtoAiDoy,J«n.6, 1849.  FUatea  attacked  the 
sinking  ship,  but  **Hr.  Pohlman  s[ffang  from  the  ship 
and  was  diuwned."  The  ruling  principle  of  Hr.  Pohl- 
tnan'a  life  waa  bis  omwemi/tONtoffod.  He  gave  himself 
and  his  all  to  Christ,  and  lo  the  worid  for  Christ's  sake. 
He  spared  nothing.  He  waa  "  totua  in  illis."  He  was 
aniaUe,  buoyaat,  friBk,  caroeat,  enthusiastic,  and  t«- 
naeioua  to  the  but  degree  in  pneecnting  hb  good  pur^ 
poaas.  Hia  diipositkm  was  veiy  cbeerfuL  He  had  no 
crotehala.  But  with  practical  comraon-seDae  and  in- 
tense energy  and  zeal,  he  lired  and  labored  fur  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  His  preaching,  correspondence, 
and  public  services  glowed  with  this  one  spirit,  which 
baa  left  ita  permanent  impress  upon  the  mission  and 
Ghorch  of  which  be  waa  ao  cmupicuoua  a  aervanL 
(W.J.R.T.) 

PoUly.  FRANfois  DB,  a  Fieneb  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Abbeville  in  IffiK  w  1688.  Hia  father  waa  a  girid- 
Bmlth.  Alter  woifcing  fiir  three  yeaia  In  the  studio  of 
Pierre  Daret,  he  went  to  Borne  in  1649,  and  remained 
there  until  1666.  He  engraved  during  his  stay  in  Italy 
snine  drawings  in  a  manner  which  resemblea  that  of 
lHoemaert,  On  his  return  to  France,  be  engraved  with 
equal  suoceaa  portraita  and  bistocical  subjects.  His  por- 
tnita  an  aought  lor  even  now,  perhaps  lesi  on  ascount 
of  the  merita  of  an  art  which  nust  be  confessed  Id  be 
sOBawbat  eM  and  nwnotoaons,  than  of  the  persons 
tbey  represent.  PoiUy  waa  boooied  with  the  title  of 
ofdinary  engraver  to  the  king.  He  reproduced  the 
works  of  RaSETaelle,  Uiulio  Romano,  Guido,  Carraccio, 
Le  Btun,  Hignard,  Le  Sueur,  Poussin,  Ph.  de  Cham- 
pagne, etc.  The  peat  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  his 
time  attracted  lo  hu  studio  •  number  of  pupils,  among 
them  Gerard  Edelinck,  Kicolas  de  Poilly,  his  brother, 
Scoiin,  Koullet,  etc  Poilly  and  his  brother  lived  to- 
gether with  the  Illariett«  fkmily,  fur  whom  Gerard 
worked.  Po'dly  died  at  Paris,  March,  1698.  Though 
Polity's  s^le  is  very  laborious,  there  are  about  four 
hundred  prints  which  bear  his  name,  in  which  how- 
ever he  was  of  course  assisted  by  his  pupils.  Hia  mas- 
terpiece ia  the  print  from  Mignard's  celebrated  picture, 
now  lost,  of  iSoii  Carlo  Borramto  adrnvuMterviff  Ake  Sac- 
rammt  to  the  MUmue  aUached  with  tht  IHague,  A 
catalogue  of  his  prints  was  puUished  by  R.  Hecquet  in 
1752.  See  Hoefer,  Saw.  Hiog.  Ghiir€Uf,».v.\  Mrs. 
Clement,  f/imdbook  of  /^mto^  iSTcv^rfora,  j4rcA»(ecft, 
a%d  iCtigravert,  S.  v. 

Poimen  (vot/iqi'),  i.  e.  potior,  ia  a  name  given  to 
ninislers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  New-Testament  writ^ 
logs  and  by  the  eeriy  Church.  It  is  a  term  recommend- 
ed by  the  drcnrastance  that  Christ  had  compared  him- 
aeir  to  a  shepherd  and  hia  people  to  a  flock;  and  the 
apoatlePHer  bad  called  him  the  Chief  Shepherd.  See 
pAaroB, 

Pointed.  In  the  Kngliah  Prayer-book  the  Ptaltrr, 
Veuitf,  Te  Deum,  etc.,  are  punctuated  throughout  in  a 
peculiar  manner  by  the  iiinertion  of  a  colon  in  or  near 
the  middle  of  each  verse  without  regard  to  grammatical 
rules.  This  is  done  with  the  design  of  facUiuting 
tlie  chanting  by  presenting  to  the  eye  the  most  nat- 
ural division  of  the  verse,  or  that  which  will  most 
readily  correspond  with  the  movement  of  the  cbant- 
tiuie.  In  allusion  lo  this,  the  title  of  the  English 
Prayer  -  book  autes  tliat  the  Paalms  of  David  are 
"  pointed  (or  punctuated)  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  nid 
in  ehuicbes."  In  the  American  editions  the  grammat- 
ical punctuation  haa  been  restored,  and  the  above  por- 
tion of  the  Utk  omitted. 

Pointed  Style,  espedaUy  ap|died  to  the  Panted 
arch,  is  an  architectural  term  first  used  tn  the  14th 
century.  The  Pointed  style  occurs  in  Eg^pt,  luly, 
Ureeo^  and  Mexico  in  ancient  baildingi^  nterely  as  a 


freak  of  the  architect,  an  aoddeet,  or  inegularity. 
Some  authors  have  traced  iu  origin  to  the  avenues  o( 
a  forest;  others  have  seen  it  in  the  palm,  in  the  wooden 
chnrebea  of  an  eailier  period,  or  the  illte^seetiBg  aieadb 
SoBH  reftt  it  to  the  Gotha,  like  Warburtmi;  or  to  the 
Saracens,  like  Christopher  Wren.  See  Gothic  Ajcchi- 

TKCTUka. 

Pointer,  Jom,  an  English  divine  of  some  note, 
floorished  in  the  first  half  of  the  I8tb  century  as  chap- 
lain uf  Uerton  College,  Oxford,  where  he  waa  probably 
educated,  and  aa  rector  of  Slaplon.  He  puUi»bed,  be- 
sides several  woriu  of  an  alu^tber  aecolar  charactet, 
(humiauei  Aeadmia  (Load.  174^  ISmo).  Set  Alb* 
boa^  DieL^BrlLaii  Amer.  A¥lkor$,».r, 

Points,  Hkbrbw.    See  Maborah. 

Points,  KoBKRT,  an  English  theologian  of  some  le- 
pule,  flouiished  near  Ibe  middle  of  the  16tli  centon. 
He  waa  eduoMcd  at  Ozlbtd  Univcrsily,  and  was  mads 
perpetual  feUow  of  New  College  in  1&&4.  He  was 
obliged  to  go  ateoad  atur  the  acoesiko  <rf' queen  Uaiy, 
be  having  embraced  the  Beformed  doctrines,  and  pre- 
ferring exile  to  abn^tion  of  his  religious  convictiooa. 
He  went  to  Louvain,  and  settled  there  as  pastor  of  a 
Pntcaiant  oongregatkm.  He  vrota  aevml 
ver^  worfca  against  the  Bomaniata,  exaoiining  their 
different  characteristic  doctrines.  Among  ibne  art, 
TettiMonie*  for  the  Real  Prttmce  (Lond.  1566, 16mo}: 
—  Miradet  performed  bg  Ike  Euehari$t  (1570).  See 
Wood,  Alkenm  OxomtmMt, iii, 715. 

Poiret,  PiKBRB,  a  French  philosopher  of  nysiical 
tendency,  and  a  writer  whose  worka  are  oi  great  im- 
portance  u  the  students  of  French  theological  thought, 
was  bom  at  HeU  April  16, 1646.  He  k«t  bis  bUur,  s 
mechanic^  when  but  six  yeua  of  age.  As  he  shoired 
some  disposition  for  the  fine  arta,  be  entered  as  aa  ap- 
prentice the  studio  of  a  sculptor,  where  he  leanwd  ike 
elements  of  drawing.  At  thirteen  years  he  studied  hu- 
manities, and  IVom  1661  to  1663  he  was  tutor  at  Badt, 
and  there  studied  at  the  same  time  phik>saphy  and  tbe- 
ol(^.  He  finaUy  entered  the  evangelical  minisRy, 
and  after  reaiding  for  a  while  at  Hanau,  was  called  — 
pastor  to  Heidelbog  in  1667;  married  there,  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  a  good  preacher.  In  1672  bs 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Anweiler,  in  the  duchy  of 
ZweibrUcken.  Here  he  familiariaed  himself  with  the 
writings  of  the  philosopher  Descartes,  and  of  the  nys- 
tica  Kempis,  Tauler,  and  Antoinette  Bourignou,  and 
commeiioed  to  turn  fab  thoughts  towards  the  ipir- 
itoal  life.  In  1678  a  dangerous  iUnesa  oonvotcd  hia  i 
fully  to  myatidsm.  The  war  having  disturbed  hii  ' 
peaceful  atudiee,  he  first  took  refuge  in  Holland,  then 
at  Hamburg,  in  the  house  of  Mile.  Bourignon.  to  wbca 
he  hsd  been  lung  attached  by  feelings  of  esteem  s«l 
admiration.  In  1680  he  estabtished  himself  at  AaHter- 
dam.  Speaking  of  his  exemplary  life  there,  Bayle  isv) 
that  "  from  a  great  Cartesian  be  had  become  so  pious 
that,  in  order  to  tpply  himself  the  better  to  the  thingi  I 
of  heaven,  he  bad  broken  off  almost  every  inierooane 
with  the  earth."  In  order  to  live  in  more  complete  »• 
elusion,  be  retired  in  I68B  to  Rbrinsberg,  near  Leyden. 
where  he  ^>ent  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  exercia 
of  piety,  and  in  the  composition  of  spiritual  and  ascetic 
works.  He  died  there  May  21,  1719.  Poiret  ii  not 
the  founder  of  a  sect;  be  established  no  convendclcv  , 
because  he  attached  no  importance  whatever  to  dng- 
matical  qneetions.  His  theologicat  system  lacked 
speculative  clearness  and  consistency,  and  was  rstfatf 
a  subjective  theol<^  of  the  adoring  heart  and  tau- 
ing  fancy  than  of  the  seeing  intellect.  It  lays  link 
stress  upon  the  forms  and  roles  of  any  partica'ar 
Church,  and  placed  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  life  ia  i 
retired,  uninterrupted  communion  with  self  and  with 
God.  For  bim,  morals  were  the  essence  of  reli|paa 
Hence  there  waa  never  a  more  tdeiant  ibcobf^an. 
If  he  aveided  all  intennaiie  with  the  world,  it  was 
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bHtif  iodiffncol,  be  ww  fuD  of  zeal  for  tbe  Chrulian 
r^giuD,  which  be  defended  on  aevenl  occaaiona,  espe- 
ciallf  agsirat  Sfunoza.  All  those  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  him  agne  in  the  praise  of  hia  tneeluMa^  bia 
BodcMy,  the  purity  of  bis  life,  the  kiodneaa  of  bb 
heart.  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  there  are  ex- 
ccUnit  things  in  his  works.  He  tliaplays  a  surprising 
ngicity  In  resolving  the  most  subtle  (|uestionB  of  meta- 
pbyucs,  and  an  uoeommoo  talent  in  throwing  light  on 
lbs  UMM  obscure  principles  of  theosopby.  There  is  a 
■etbodieal  apirit  ia  hia  writinga,  wluob  is  a  fruit  of  his 
dose  study  of  Descartes,  and  bis  system,  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  disorder,  u  aidmirably  connected  and  devel- 
oped. Ue  left  about  forty  works,  of  which  by  far  tbe 
most  important  is  bis  De  (Ecomtmia  Divvia,  under  the 
Freoch  title,  L'£comomu  Divme,  ou  Sgtiime  uwertei,  et 
tiimontri  det  (Euvra  et  <k$  De$»aM  de  Dint  tmtrt  la 
AowaM*  (Amsterd.  1687,7  vols.8vo),  in  wbich  he  means 
10  show  witb  oenaimy  the  general  harmony  of  nature 
and  graee,  of  phikiaopby  and  thetdngy,  of  leaaon  and 
Mtb,  of  natural  and  Chrl^n  Mbics.  The  principle  of 
the  philoanphio  fabric  which  Poiret  sought  to  construct, 
and  which  really  systematizes  and  also  explains  the 
wiU  and  incoherent  rhapsodies  of  Bourignon.  is  abttrac- 
t*Da,or  tbe  preference  of  a  presumed  illumination  to 
ream;  the  same  in  essence  aa  the  quielitm  of  MoUnos, 
rhe  tHMs*tfu<ss«  of  the  llind&  phibisopby,  and  tbe  di- 
nas  nssm  of  Biihne,  Tbeok^ically  there  are,  pei^ 
haps,  aaaae  things  that  may  be  considered  valuable  in 
Pioirct's  writings.  Opposed  on  tbe  one  hand  to  I>ea- 
cane^  and  on  tbe  other  to  the  then  growing  opinions 
vi  Locke,  against  whom  be  wrote  an  able  treatise 
{t'idm  H  Hatio  eoUata  ae  mo  mtrafue  loco  Hortfa  ad- 
tenu  Prmdpia  J.  LoekX),  Ftdiet  aougfat  to  mend 
veaknesa  uf  ceason  by  yiistf,  and  badneaa  of  mil  by 
froob  Bat  the  exlenakm  of  bis  religious  notions  into 
tbe  pioper  boondariea  of  speculative  philosophy,  tn 
ssy  oMhing  of  bis  strong  tendency  to  fanaticism,  points 
him  out  to  «s  as  one  of  tbe  most  decided  instances  of 
Bi5«iCMm  in  bis  age.  Most  peculiar  are  Poiret's  Cbris- 
tolugical  view&  According  to  cb.  xi  of  this  same  trea- 
ase^  the  (ideal)  Son  of  (iod  assumed  human  nature  soon 
tffier  the  cceatioa  of  aian,  and  frior  to  hia  (kU,  in  mch 
amaaacr  that  he  (the  8cm  of  tiod)  took  from  Adam  his 
body  and  a  diviae  souL  P^ret  also  aaeribed  to  Oirisr, 
lacvioua  to  bis  incarnation  in  the  Virgin  If  ary,  not  only 
vaiioas  manifestations,  but  also  human  "emotions  and 
■iBfiiiill.s.''  and  an  unwearying  intercession  fur  msn- 
kiw^  bis  fafetbreo  (his  office  as  bigb-priest).  But  in 
the nrgin  Mary  he  assumed  awrtof  flesh.  "The  body 
of  Jeaw  Chria^  assuming  the  flesh  and  blooil  of  the 
Uessed  Virgin,  is  as  little  composed  of  two  different 
bodice  as  a  while  and  shining  garment,  dipped  in  a  ves- 
sel dark  and  full  of  color,  and  coming  into  contact  with 
the  matter  which  composes  this  darkness,  is  thereby 
changed  into  a  douUe  garment,  or  into  two  garments 
insteail  of  one."  A  complete  list  of  Poiret's  works  would 
be  Hseksa  without  a  description  of  them,  for  wbich  we 
hare  not  ^HMX;  The  cufioaB  may  consult  the  Cala- 
iagKt  Raiaami,  in  tbe  Mtmoirta  9f  J.  P.  Nietfron  (Par. 
1I27-I745).  We  have  niom  here  for  the  most  impor- 
tant writii^  only.  Among  theae  we  would  mention 
C«gi/aHom*  Rationalu  de  Deo.  ammo  el  moio  (Amsterd, 
IfiTT,  4to).  Tbe  edition  tA  1716  has  berides  a  diwerta- 
tisa  againat  the  hidden  athcssm  of  Bayie  and  Spinoza : 
—ta  Posse  de$  bomte*  A  mft  dant  timtet  la  Partiei  dit 
CiwuHoHime  (ibid.  1687,  12mo).  He  advises  peace  in 
God  between  all  righteous  persons,  without  distinction 
■f  cenmunion  or  rites,  the  essential  is  to  go  to  God  by 
the  road  of  morality,  the  rest  is  of  little  account; — Idaa 
Theoiogia  ChruHana  juxfa  Principia  J.  Bcekmi  (ibid. 
1487,  ISmo).  He  avows  thM  to  understand  Bdhme  is 
•0  but  impossible  i—Im  Prine^  tolidn  dt  la  Seligbm 
Hit  la  Vie  ChriHeHM  aj^>lifuu  i  tEdueaiiom  det  £V 
^arii  Obid.  1690, 1705, 12mo>  This  book,  disapproved 
by  the  mlt^sters  of  Hamburg,  was  translated  into  Ger- 
mn,  Ei^ial^  FV'iri"h|  ■"'I  IsXiai—Dt  Enu^Uonf  tri- 


plici  »dSda,  t»ptrjieiaria  ei  faUa  lib,  iii  (ibid.  1692, 
12aM>,  and  1707. 4to).  His  purpose  is  to  show  that  there 
can  be  no  real  erudition  without  inspiration  from  above : 
—niolagie  da  Cemr  (Cok^e,  1696, 1697, 16mo]  i—La 
TUolagie  rieOe,  vu^/ainrnaU  tfifs  Ut  TMologie  Germa- 
nique  (Ansterd.  1700, 12mo).  This  translation  of  a  Ger- 
man work  of  the  16tb  century,  translated  before  by  Cas- 
talion,  bad  been  published  in  1676.  Poiret  accompanied 
it  witb  a  LetUr  on  the  mystical  authors ;  the  latter  are 
180  ia  number,  and  Poiret  gives  most  curious  detmls 
about  their  principles,  character,  lif<^  and  works: — TAt' 
o^tyics  MfHica  idea  (ibid.  1702, 12mo)  -.—FUetit  Raiv> 
advermu  Principia  J.  lodai  (ibid.  1707,  12mo}  i—BSb- 
UoUieea  Myitimrum  SeUcta  (ibid.  1708, 8vo) :— P<u/Am- 
wta  (ibid.  1721,  4to).  Poiret  translat^  The  ImHalion 
ttfJent  Ckritt  (ibid.  1688,  12mo,  sev.  edit.),  which  he 
paraphrased  partly  according  to  the  interior  sense;  tbe 
wcwkls  of  m.  Catherine  of  Genoa  (1691, 12roo),  and  those 
of  Angela  de  Fidigny  (1696,  12mo).  He  edited  Ihe 
^vrcs  (f  ^afomette  BoKrigm  (Amsterd.  1679  and  fi^ 
lowing,  19  vda.  13mo),witb  a  nmet  circumstantial  I^e, 
which  was  reprinted  apart  (1688, 2  vols.  12mo),  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  apologetic  Memoii-e,  inserted  in  the  JVoa- 
vella  de  la  SiptiNique  dtt  f^tret  (1685);  an  answer  to 
the  attaoks  of  Scckendorf  {Momtum  Seeeuarium,  1686, 
4to} ;  sevoal  mystical  Opueeulet ;  uid  after  havitig  pub- 
lished several  ^  the  writings  ttf  Mom.  Guyon,  among 
others,  Lt  Nomau  tt  CAneiem  Tetlameiit  (Colt^e, 
1718-1716, 20  vols.  12mo);  her  Vie,  icrUe par  tUe-mime 
(1720,  8  vob^  12nio) ;  and  her  Poitiet  (1728,  13mo), 
brought  out  a  complete  edition  with  great  care,  in  89 
vols.,  furnishing  them  with  elaborate  introductions, 
prefaces,  and  apuk^es,  sufficient  to  make  several  vtA- 
nmca  in  themselves.  In  all  this  there  is  manifest, 
as  in  the  editing  of  Mile.  Bourignon's  writings,  a  re- 
markable willingueaa  to  hide  himself  entirely  behind 
the  beloved  objects  upon  wbich  be  spends  his  toil;  so 
that  now  in  many  instance  it  is  im[M>suble  to  tell  Just 
how  much  of  the  worth  snd  beauty  of  whole  volumes  ia 
to  be  assigned  to  himself  rather  than  to  tbe  reputed  au- 
thors. Nearly  all  of  Poiret's  writings  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  Dutch,  and  German.  See  Walcb,  Xe- 
Hgiauitreitigkeilen  ousser  der  evangel.-lvtier,  Kvrhe, 
liv,  911  aq.;  Niceron,  Jiitt.  da  Homma  illutlrea,  iv, 
144 sq.;  x,140sq.;  Griltse,/.ir«'(ffuf;^«cA.ToL  iii,  pt.  iii, 
p.  479  sq.;  Erdmann,  Vermch  einer  Geick.  d.  neuem 
PkUotopkie,  vnL  i,  pt.  li,  p.  217  sq.;  Bibliolheca  Sre- 
mmt,  Tkeol,  PMloL  low.  iii,  pt.  i,  p.  76 ;  Noack,  3fyslil, 
§  217;  Niedner,  ZfilMckr.Jur  die  hiit.  TheoL  1853-54; 
Hageiibacb,  VorUnmgeii  fiter  die  Kirckengeteh.  iv,  826 
eq.;  Domer,  On  t^  ^TSpno/*t7Aruf,  i,  231  sq.;  Morell, 
Specalatite  PhUoe.  of  Kuropr,  p.  201 ;  Commetit.  de  I'ita 
el  Saiptet  Peiri  Poiret,in  his  Potthuma  (Amsterd.  1721, 
8vo);  Jen'iti,  Hi$t.nflke  Church  of  Frtmct  (see  Index); 
Hunt,  Dift.  of  RatioHaliem  (see  Index);  Hasg,  /m 
France  ProteMiante,  s,  v. ;  Hitloire  da  Dogmes  (see  In- 
dex). 

Polrey.  Francois,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1584  at  VesouL  He  entered  tbe  Society  of  Jesns  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years ;  was  a  auccesrful  teacher  of 
humauiiieo,  rhel<mc^  pbilosopby,  and  Holy  Writ,  and 
was  appointed  superior  of  a  house  of  his  order  at  Nan^ ; 
rector  of  the  college  of  Lyons,  and  of  that  of  Dole.  He 
left,  Igmii  HolooavtH  (Pont-A-Hoosson,  1629,  16mo) 
Im  Maniire  de  te  di$po$er  a  bien  mmrir  (Donai,  1688, 
I6roo):— Z«  bo»  Ptateur  (Pont-k-Honsson,  1680,  l2mo: 
—U  Sdmee  da  Sauiit  (Par.  1688,  4lo),  etc.  He  died 
at  Dole  Nov.  20^  1687^Hoelbr,  A'oar.  Biag.  GMrof^ 

B.  V. 

Poirler,  Germaik,  Dom,  a  learned  French  Benedic- 
tine, was  bom  Jan,  8, 1724,  at  Paris.  He  was  not  quite 
fifteen  yean  of  age  when  he  entered  tbe  Congregation 
of  Saint-Maur.  After  teaching  philoaopby  and  theology 
in  the  hounes  of  hts  order,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  visitor-genera]  of  France,  and  rewgned  this  place 
ibr  another  which  wa.  oh^  ctm^Jo^g,^ 
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that  of  gnudUn  of  the  inhivea  of  SciDt-Denis.  In 
1763  he  published  in  tb«  NouvtUe  Colketion  da  Hitto- 
rimu  de  la  France,  voL  xi,  which  oonuint  the  reign  of 
Heniy  I,  sn  excellent  Preface,  which  forms  the  fuurth 
part  of  it,  and  is,  accurding  to  DaoeT)  the  nwat  aubstan- 
tial  and  beat  work  ever  written  on  the  first  Capetian 
kiDga.  Tired  <if  the  troubles  bjr  whicb  bis  congregation 
was  agiuted,  he  left  it  in  1765,  hut  re-entered  it  two  years 
later,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  arehivee  of  Saint-Ucr- 
matii-des-Prte  In  1786  he  was  admitted  as  free  asso- 
ciate into  the  Acadfaaia  des  Inscriptions,  During  the 
UevoIutitH)  be  was  a  member  of  the  cormniasiun  of  moo - 
miKnts,  and  ezartcd  Unidf  aetivdy  in  pr<  serving  firom 
deeiniction  a  number  orvalaaUe  manuscrqrti.  In  1796 
he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Arsenal,  and  in  1800 
be  succeeded  Legrand  d'Aussy  in  the  NaUonal  Institute. 
He  united  to  a  rare  erudition  a  no  leas  rare  modesty ;  he 
worked  for  the  pleasure  be  found  in  the  work :  hence 
his  easy  willingness  to  OHnmunicate  the  fruit  of  his  re- 
searches to  any  one  wlw  recurred  to  htm.  His  death 
tevealed  the  secret  of  bb  rirtues  and  of  his  beoerolHKe ; 
the  Mewnga  at  the  pdor,  thar  Matimonies  of  grati- 
tude—written tMtfanonicav  fbmid,  with  a  fkw  pieces  of 
money,  in  his  bniean— were  bis  whole  treasure.  He 
wore  cheap  clothes,  and  condemned  himself  to  privs- 
tiona,  to  be  able  to  give  food  and  clothing  to  the  poor. 
He  died  at  Paris  Fek  S,  1808.  Besides  what  has  been 
iDentiooed,  be  wnrt«  several  historical  Himoirei,  which 
wen  lead  In  the  aeadamy  of  wbkb  be  was  •  member, 
et&  See  Dnder,  Alofft  A  Dom  PoMer  (P«ri^^  1804, 
8vo)^Uoefer,  JVbur.  Biog.  GMrale,  a.  T. 

PofsOB  b  the  rendering  in  tbe  A.  V.  of  the  Bibk  of 
two  Hebrew  and  two  Greek  terms,  hot  they  are  so  gen- 
eral as  to  throw  little  light  upon  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  poisons  among  the  Hebrews. 

1.  riQn,  olemdA,  from  the  root  signifying  "to  be 
hot,"  is  used  of  the  best  produced  by  wine  (Hos.  vii, 
6),  and  tbe  hot  passion  of  anger  (Deut.  xxix,  27,  etc), 
as  well  as  of  the  burning  venom  of  poisonous  serpents 
(Deuu  xxxii,24,  88;  l>Ha.lviii,4;  cxl,8).  In  all  cases 
it  denotes  animal  poison,  and  nut  v^tidile  or  mineral. 
ThemlyalluHonto  its  application  is  in  Job  vi,  ^  where 
reference  seems  to  be  made  to  tbe  custom  of  anointing 
arrows  with  tbe  venom  of  a  snake,  a  practice  the  origin 
of  which  is  of  very  remote  antiquity  (comp.  Homer, 
Od.  i,'i6l,26ii  Ovid,  Trut  iii,  10,64;  /biT.  v, 897,  etc. ; 
Pliny,  xviii,  1).  The  Soanen,  a  Caucasian  race  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xi,  499),  were  especially  skilled  in 
tbe  art.  V\my  (vi,  84)  mentions  a  tribe  td  Arab  pirates 
who  infested  the  Red  Sea,  and  were  armed  with  poi- 
soned arrows  like  the  Malays  of  tbe  coast  of  Borneo, 
For  this  purpose  the  berries  of  the  yew-tree  (Pliny, 
xvi,  20)  were  employed.  The  Gauls  (Pliny,  xxvii,  76) 
used  a  poisonous  herb,  tinuimn,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  "leopard's  bane,"  and  the  Scythians  dipped  their 
•rrow-pidnta  in  vipers'  venom  mixed  with  human  blood. 
These  were  ao  deadly  that  a  slight  scratch  inflicted  by 
them  was  fatal  iV^y,  xi,  lib).  The  practice  was  mi 
common  that  the  nana  roltcov,  originally  a  poison  in 
which  arrows  were  dipped,  was  applied  to  poison  gen- 
erally. See  Arbow.  In  Palestine  and  the  ooanlries  ad- 
jacent were  many  venontous  snakes,  as  well  as  insects, 
such  as  the  scorpion  and  the  scolopendra ;  but  no  such 
practice  obtained  among  tbe  Jews.  Poisonous  plants 
were  as  well  known  as  in  other  oountriea,  and  we  have 
an  instance  of  a  miracle  wron^t  by  Elisha  (S  Kings 
iv,  88),  to  prevent  mischief  by  the  accidental  shred- 
ding of  a  wild  gourd  into  a  mess  of  pottage  prepared 
for  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  This  fruit  or  vegetable 
was  probably  the  colocynth;  and  when  rhose  who  were 
about  to  peruke  of  it  were  repelled  by  its  nauseous  bit- 
terness, the  prophet  commanded  a  bamlful  of  meal  to 
be  thrown  into  the  pot,  and  thus  rendered  iia  contents 
flt  for  human  food.   See  Gourd. 

a.  rieii  (onee  vti^  Deut.  zxxii,  8S),  rdA,  if  a  pdaon 
«t  all,  donotfls  a  vegetable  poiawi  primarily,  and  U  only 


twice  (I>euL  xxxii,88;  Job  xx,16)  used  oftlMTCiHai 
of  a  serpent.  In  other  passages  where  it  occms  it  is 
translated  "gall"  in  the  A.  V.,  except  in  Uoa.  x,  ^ 
where  it  is  rendered  "  hemlock."  In  tbe  margin  of 
Deut.  xsix,  18  our  translators,  feeling  the  iinccnati^ 
of  the  word,  gave  aa  an  alternative  "  roat,  or,  a  ^ouaa- 
/vf  herb."  Beyond  the  bet  that,  whether  poisMioas  m 
not,  it  was  a  plant  of  bitter  taste,  nothing  can  be  Wtr- 
red.  That  Utlemeaa  was  ita  prevailing  charactcritfic 
is  evident  from  its  being  anociated  with  wtmnwoed 
(Deut.  xxix,  18  [17]:  Lam.  iii,  19;  Amos  vi,  12).  sod 
from  the  alluHons  to  "water  of  roM"  in  Jcr.  viii,  14:  iz, 
15;  xxiii,  !&,  It  was  not  a  juice  or  liquid  (Pia.  Ixix, 
21  [38];  comp.  Hark  xv,  28),  but  pinbably  a  bitter 
berry,  in  which  ease  the  cxpremkn  in  Uevl.  xxxiiM; 
"  gnpes  of  rosA,"  may  be  taken  literally.  It  grew  ia 
the  fields  (Hoe.  x,  4),  was  bitUr  to  tbe  taste  (Jer.  xxiii, 
16 ;  Psa.  Ixix,  22 ;  comp.  Lam.  iii,  6),  and  bore  clusicn^ 
perhaps  something  like  the  beUadomta  (Dent,  xzaiv 
82.  Yet  hen  the  words  '■^^  might  aJoo  be  ra- 
dered  pomm  graptt,  carrying  out  the  figun  of  tbe  visi^ 
without  special  allusion  to  the  poison  ptant),  Any  ape- 
cisl  rendering  which  would  suit  all  the  passag,!  s  is  an- 
cerlsin,  since  all  tbe  old  translatora  have  but  genenl 
expressions  (Sept,  ^"Kif,  Tulg.  yW,  or  else  soine  weed 
meaning  bitter;  yet  in  the  passage  from  Hoe.  L  c 
dyp^mct  HS.  nMfinXor),  aud  then  ia  m»  kio- 
dred  word  found  in  theotberdinleGta  to  CDmp*n>^  Ocd- 
mann  (iv,  88  aq.)  refined  tbe  word  lo  tbe  psi—Bsa 
etdoeyntb  {Cueumit  colocyntki,  Unn.),  which  fnvn  al- 
most everywhere  in  Arabia  and  t^desttw ;  a  plant  with 
a  creeping  stem,  bright  green  leaves,  snd  bun  a  ftnit 
with  a  strangely  bitter  juice  (Pabri  AVo^l.  ii,  417  sq.^ 
But  ibis  fruit  is  not  •  beny,  but  an  apple,  of  ibe  sise  W 
the  cbtsed  hand;  nor  does  tbe  cntucyntb  shoot  ap 
among  the  grain.  HiehaeliB  {Frogm,  etc.,  p.  146)  i 
would  understand  the  Ayoscjrilniiit  or  the  iarmi  (LcHmm 
UmHltHhmi),  (But  see  Oedmann,  Kf  ntp.  p.  8fi.)  Thk  i 
meaning  suits  the  passage  in  Hosea  well  (KoaenmlBtr, 
AUtrth.  iv,  i,  116),  but  not  that  in  DeuL  xxxii,S2;  mat 
does  the  lolinm  produce  so  acUve  a  potson  that  it 
could  be  mentioned  by  way  of  eminence  in  these  pas- 
sages. Indeed,  many  modems  disbelieve  its  poisonoaa 
propertiaa  entirely.  CeWna  (Bierobat.  a,  46  aq.)  ex- 
plains nth  of  ihe  daOa  or  hemhdk,  bat  fa  opposed  by 
Hichaelis  and  Oedmann  (af  np.  p.  84).  Geaen)Ds(7V- 
taur.  p,  1281),  on  the  ground  thst  tbe  word  in  Hebrew 
also  ugnifies  "  head,"  rejects  the  hemlock,  cwlocynth, 
and  darnel  of  other  writers,  and  proposes  the  "poppy* 
instead  (comp.  Livr,  i,  64,  Ptqiortnm  eajttta,  Papmr 
tomm/erum),  from  the  **  headlT  in  whicb  ita  seeds  an 
contained,  and  from  which  the  Orientals  have  exuradrd 
opium  from  a  remote  antiquity.  This  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  to  be  poisonous,  when  taken  in  excess  (PUoy. 
XX,  76).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  tbe  fofpf 
could  be  BO  directly  and  pre-eminently  styled  ttte  pw- 
son  plant  (it  was  even  placed  on  tbe  laUe  aa  a  nde- 
dish,  Pliny,  xix,  68) ;  and  if  roM  bad  denoted  a  lOaat 
so  well  known,  surely  some  one  of  the  old  {ntcipnta* 
would  hare  discovered  it.  Water  of  rotk"  would  that 
be  simply  "opium;"  but  it  most  he  admitted  thst  there 
appears  in  none  of  the  above  paseagee  to  be  any  alfa- 
Mon  to  the  cbaracterutic  effects  of  opium.  The  eSeeti 
of  the  roth  are  simply  nausea  and  loathing.  It  w« 
probably  a  general  term  for  any  bitter  or  mmseoas 
plant,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  and  became  afta  wards 
applied  to  tbe  venom  of  makes,  aa  the  eotieaponding 
word  in  Chaldee  is  f^nently  so  naed.   See  Hkmlock. 

8.  'log,  strictly  something  eantted^  as  a  missile  wes^ 
on;  hence  the  venom  of  a  serpent  <J«met  iii,  8;  Rom. 
iii,  18),    See  Serpbst. 

4.  ^ipfioKov,  prop,  wiedieme,  hence  often  a  deadly  po- 
tion. There  u  a  clear  case  of  suicide  by  poison  related 
in  2  Uaee.  x,  18,  where  Ftidem«ua  Macnm  ia  said  M 
.have  deatruyedhimadflqr  this  mean^  Botwedoaol 
flod  a  tr^e  of  it  af^^tji^^^r^^^fHoly 
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iag  fa  uof  ftm  wn  not  in  Ikror  with  them.  Nor  is 
tbere  any  refimnce  to  it  in  the  N.  T.,  though  the  pnc- 
tin  wu  ftiaUv  common  at  that  time  in  Home  (Suelon. 
Affo,  Sa,  84,  S6;  TtA.  73 ;  C&nd.  1).  It  bu  been  mig- 
IRMed,  indeed,  that  the  fapfuactia  vf  Ua).  t,  20  (A.  V. 
^-witcbcnft")  rignitlea  poisoning,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  coonstcnt  with  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the 
8epL(coap.£xod.vii,lt;  viii,  7, 18,  etc.), and  with  its 
oocnroMC  in  Ber.  ix,  21,  when  it  denotes  a  crime 
dmdy  diatingviahed  from  murder  (see  Rev.  xxi,  8; 
sxn,  IS).  It  mote  protaaU^  rrfen  to  the  coneoeUon  of 
Bi^ical  potions  and  love  philtres.    See  Witchcraft. 

The  refcnnce  in  Hark  xvi,  18  seems  to  be  to  the 
custom  of  condemnation  to  death  by  means  of  poison 
{tmvuov,  Plato,  Lft.  219 ;  Plutarch,  Phoc  c  86 ;  Diog. 
Laert.  ii,  42;  AeL  1^'.  ff.  i,  16;  ix,  21 ;  comp.  J.  Jac.  Bose, 
De  pftiombiu  wurt^niu.  Lips.  17S6).  We  read  in  2 
Kaee.  x,  IS  of  an  example  of  suicide  by  poisoo  (comp. 
Bose,  Dim.  p.  26  sq.).  The  administration  of  poisons 
seeoM  to  hare  be«i  no  onusual  crime  in  the  days  of  the 
apostlea  (see  Winer,  ild  Galat.p.  12fi;  comp.  Philo,  Op. 
ti,  SIS  aq.),  and  the  Arabian  women  were  especially  fa- 
mow  for  their  skill  in  preparing  them  (Joseph.  A  nt. 
XTU,4|  1;  comp.  Ran,  Atai.  CrMnalrecht,  p.  427  sq.). 
Bat  in  the  New  TesUment  the  words  ^pfiaxtta  and 
fapiumvi  do  not  refer  to  this,  bat  to  necromancy 
T.).  On  poisoned  arrows,  see  Bow.  Sworda  were 
aometimea  also  dipped  tn  pcnaon  {Curt,  is,  ^  20).  See 
HrutH. 

PoImL   See  Porssr. 

fnfifm.  Mtoouu-Jonra,  a  French  ecdesiastic, 
noted  aa  a  writer  of  philosophy,  was  bom  in  1687  at 
Paris.  He  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  at 
the  at  tweoty-three  (1660),  and  undertook  to  prop- 
agate the  principles  of  Descartes  by  writing  a  general 
comoMOtwy  on  all  the  works  of  that  philosc^her;  but 
after  publishing  the  TraHi  de  ia  Ifieaiuqm  aimoti 
(PiK.  1668, 4ta),  M>d  Remarqveg  mr  la  MMiadt  (Ven- 
dfime,  1671,  Wto),  he  gave  up  the  pntject  forfear  of  com- 
pnmising  his  congregation,  whom  their  aeal  fur  the 
tiew  philwopfay  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  fol- 
k)was  of  Aristotle.  The  same  fear  preventM  him  from 
complyii^  with  the  soliciutions  of  Cleraeiier  and  of 
queen  Christinn,  who  promised  him  ample  naterials  for 
a  life  of  DesearteSL  In  1677  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
handed  seereily  to  pope  Innocent  XI,  in  the  name  of 
the  bishops  of  Anrna  and  Saint-Pons,  a  Memoire  com- 
I«ned  by  Ntcoles,  ami  thus  obtained  the  condemnation 
<>r  sixty-five  pro|ioeitions  of  lax  morals  which  were  then 
in  Togoe  in  the  schoob  of  theology-.  The  real  object 
of  bis  Journey  being  discovered,  he  was  recalled  by  or- 
ikr  of  Pise  Lacbaiae  (1679),  and  relegated  to  Nevers, 
where  bUwp  Taint  made  him  hia  vicar,  and  gave  him 
the  diieecinnoftbe  diocesan  seminary.  After  the  death 
of  this  prelate,  Poisson  retired  to  a  house  of  his  order  at 
Lyons  (1705),  where  he  died.  May  8, 1710.  He  pub- 
lished, bendea,  A  eta  Ecderia  MedioUmetttu  tub  aant^o 
Canto  (Lyons,  1681-83,  2  vols.  foL),  valuable  for  the 
niunber  of  documents  translated  by  the  author  from 
Italian  into  I^iin  ■^DeUettta  ndarum  I^Ana  UtuBfr- 
Mib  (ibid.  1 706, 2  vols.  foL).  This  summary  of  the  coun- 
riis  IB  the  roost  extenrive  abridgment  which  we  have 
on  the  subject.  He  left  a  number  of  manuscripts,  among 
them,  Vif  de  CMarlotfe  de  Harlay-8ancy : — a  Deicr^t- 
tin  de  Rtme  moderne: — a  Retaiion  ot  bis  Journey  to 
Rome,  eta  See  Salmon,  Traiti  dt,  PEfude  dt*  CimcUet, 
iv275sq.:  Horeri,(?raiM<Z)ic&ffuf.a.v. — Hoefer,  JVokv. 
Bioff.  GinimU,  s.  v. 

Poiuy,  CoxFKRKMCE  OP,  an  ecclesiastical  colloquy 
held  September.  1561,  is  of  very  great  importance  in 
tbc  refbnratory  history  of  the  French  Church.  It  haa 
been  somewhat  apoken  of  in  the  article  Huot^sNara 
(().▼.).  It  was  called  by  Catharine  de'  Hedici,  and  was 
«Mipaaed  of  all  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  the  rep- 
■ntatirea  of  the  absent  prelates  of  France.  It  was 
htaded  that  the  coDtecnea  ibonU  prepare  partly  (or. 


the  anticipated  renewal  of  tin  TridatHmm  (q.  t.)| 
partly  as  a  sort  of  national  council,  to  effect  the  refoi> 
mation  of  the  French  Church;  and  partly  to  help  re- 
duce the  debt  of  the  kingdom  by  the  treasures  tit  the 
Church.  But  however  friendly  the  prelates  were  to  the 
state,  they  did  not  look  very  favorably  upon  the  project 
of  reform,  though  all  classes  of  society  were  then  anxioua- 
ly  diseoiaing  not  only  reform  of  abuses  but  of  doctrine. 
Kefbrmcd  preachers  were  invited  to  participate,  and 
even  Catharine  wrote  in  hvor  of  the  project  of  keeping 
the  Hogoenots  witbio  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  to  &• 
cilitate  a  reconciliation  by  tolerating  a  difference  of  sen- 
timent. Rtts  IV,  then  the  Boman  pontiff,  objected  to 
the  conference, on  the  ground  that  "if  every  prince  were 
to  take  upon  himself  to  hold  councils  in  his  own  domin- 
ions, the  Church  would  soon  become  a  scene  of  universal 
confusion"  (Fra  Paolo,  BitL  At  CtmcOt  d»  TVnife,  lir.  t, 
8M,72). 

The  oolloqny  was  opoied  Sept  9,  in  presence  of  the 
young  king,  the  qneen-mother,  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  great  ofRcera  of  the  crown,  and  a  brilliant  audience. 
Cardinal  de  Toumon  prerided.  The  Reformers  were 
represented  1^  twelve  <tf  their  most  eminent  ministers, 
headed  by  Theodore  Bean,  the  finwito  diadple  and  con- 
fidential friend  of  Calvin.  P«l«rlCartyr,  who  was  reck- 
oned the  ablest  theolofpan  of  the  puty,  was  likewise 
present  The  proceedings  were  opened  with  a  speech 
by  chancellor  L'Hd|Mtal  in  favor  of  this  national  coun- 
cil, and  its  advantages  over  an  oecumenical  ssrnod.  Beza 
spoke  next  in  elabc^ate  expoMlion  of  the  doctrinal  sys- 
tem of  the  Reformers  as  set  forth  in  the  "  Institutions" 
of  Calvin.  Beza's  tone  was  calm,  condliatory,  and  im- 
presdve.  In  treating  of  the  Eucharisti  he  emjdiqred 
langm^  which  at  8iat  seetned  almost  tantamount  to 
the  Catholic  terminology  on  that  vital  pcnnt  But  on 
further  explanation  it  appeared  that  the  (iresence  which 
he  rect^ised  was  subjective  only;  depending  not  on 
the  supemstsrral  virtue  of  the  sacrament,  but  on  the 
power  of  faith ;  to  be  sought  not  in  any  change  of  the 
substance  of  the  elements,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  de- 
vout eommunieant.  Bcza  repudiated  both  transvf>$/an- 
HcUion  (q.  v.)  and  eonntbttoHtiatiim  (q.  v.).  Cardinal 
de  Toumon  objected  to  Beaa's  speech,  and  in  a  trem- 
bling voice  prayed  for  its  interruption  on  the  ground 
that  the  young  monarch's  mind  would  be  poisoned. 
Beza,  however,  managed  to  conclude,  when,  after  a  few 
baaty  words  of  angiy  remonstrance  from  the  cardinal, 
the  assembly  separated  in  a  state  of  agitation  (De  Thnu, 
Uiat.  Vme.  Uv.  xxviii ;  La  Place,  Commmtaire  de  t&tat 
de  R^^iim,\\v.\-\). 

At  the  second  meeting,  several  days  afterwards,  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  replied  to  Beza  in  a  very  able  dis- 
course. The  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  as  held  in 
the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  he  proceeded  to  cstabliBh  by  proofs 
drawn  with  great  skill  from  the  Holy  13ible  and  the 
Church  fathen.  (The  speech  is  given  at  full  length  in 
the  CvBeetion  dn  Praci»-iKTiaux  dee  AttemiUes  gi- 
niralet  du  Clerffi  de  Frttnee,  voL  t,  "  Pieces  Justifica- 
tions," No.  2.)  The  sitting  was  then  adjoanied.  The 
sessions  which  followed  were  not  held  in  the  royal  pres- 
ence, and  were  comparatively  private.  Though  it  was 
clear  that  there  could  be  no  successful  settlement  by  the 
conference,  it  was  resolved  by  all  parties  to  make  a  final 
effort  for  approximation,  and  for  this  purpose  a  select 
committee  of  ten  persons  was  name<l  from  the  most 
moderate  members  of  each  party.  After  some  di^s  of 
negotiation,  these  divines  drew  np  a  formulary  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  in  the  terms  of  which  it 
was  hoped  that  all  sincere  friends  of  peace  in  the  rival 
communions  might  be  induced  to  concur.  Its  Unguage, 
however,  was  so  ambiguous  that  each  par^  was  at  lib- 
erty to  construe  it  in  accordance  widi  their  own  pre- 
poescssioBS.  The  fbUowing  was  the  draft  agreed  upon ! 
"We  confess  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  bis  Holy  Supper,  pre- 
sents, gives,  and  exhibiu  to  us  the  true  substance  of  his 
body  and  blood  by  the  operation  oC^e  Holy  ^iritf 
and  that  we  recdve  and  fl^iiaenivJuill^Q^UiUji 
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ittd  by  fitth  the  ytrj  body  which  died  for  at,  that  we 
may  be  bone  of  hi*  bone  and  flesh  of  hU  fleth ;  and  in- 
Mmncb  aa  faith,  resting  on  the  Word  of  God,  makes 
present  tbings  which  are  promised,  so  that  thereby  we 
recrive  actually  the  true  and  natural  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  that  sense 
we  acknowledge  (be  real  preaeuce  of  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Suppei"(Baa,  Hittoindet^fimtRtf.itSM;  CoHlm.dt 
FkHr$,  liv.  xliii,  34).  Of  course  sqeh  evtdon  could 
not  prove  satisfactory.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
being  appealed  «>,  rejected  the  formulary  as  "  captiouK, 
insufficient,  and  heretical ;"  and  then  the  prelates  put 
forth  a  counter-statement,  asserting  the  real  presence 
by  transiibstantiation  of  the  elements,  according  to  tbe 
authorized  traditions  of  the  Church,  This  they  for- 
warded to  the  queen,  with  a  request  that  Boa  and  his 
aaso  elites  might  be  ordered  to  signify  their  acceptance 
of  it  without  further  demur,  under  pain  of  being  pro- 
scribed as  heretics  and  banished  f^om  the  kingdcmi. 
This  peremptory  demand  was  equivalent  to  a  rupture 
of  tbe  Mfintiati'ons;  and  the  conference  of  Poissy  ter- 
minated without  satisfactory  result. 

The  actions  of  the  conference  were  tberefore  very 
little  advantage  Sereral  legalalwna  relating  M  dis- 
cipline were  made.  Concerning  the  election  of  Inahops, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  name  of  the  person  nominated 
by  the  king  to  a  bishopric  shall  be  posted  at  the  cathe- 
dral doors,  and  in  other  public  places,  that  all  persons 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  objecting  to  him  if  they 
know  anything  against  him.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
nary  of  other  important  actions  of  ibis  synod : 

Archbishops  and  bif bops  are  forbidden  to  absent  Ibem- 
seWee  it*m  their  dioceses  for  mora  than  three  months: 
an  exhorted  lo  apply  themMlves  to  preaeUng  and  vis- 

ltstii>ni>,  and  to  hold  annual  synods. 

Archbishops  nn  directed  to  summon  proTlnclal  covo- 
ctl*  every  three  yesrs,  accordlug  lo  the  decrees  of  the 
Ciiuucll  of  Basle.  Ezcommuulcatlons,  ssve  for  weighty 
reasons,  sra  forblddei).  Cumtes  not  to  be  adniltteu  to 
their  benedces  uutll  ibov  have  been  examined  by  the 
bisbnp:  they  are  ordered  to  proceed  to  priest's  orders 
within  syearfhimlhelr  admlMton:  to  reside  constantly: 
to  ex))lHlu  the  Oospel  to  their  pe<>|ile,  and  to  tescb  them 
to  pmy.  Private  masses  are  furblddeu  to  be  said  while 
solemn  mass  Is  celebrated. 

Priests  are  enjoined  to  prepsre  themBelves  carefolly  be- 
fore approaching  tbe  holy  altar :  to  prononuce  the  words 
distinctly :  to  do  all  with  decency  aud  gravity :  nnl  to  snf- 
fer  any  airs,  save  tbi>se  of  hymni*  and  canticles,  to  Im 
plsyed  upon  the  organ;  to  correct  the  cbnrcb  books:  to 
try  to  stmlUb  all  •nperstitlons  practices ;  to  tnstmct  the 
people  that  Imsjies  are  exposed  to  view  In  tbe  churches 
for  no  other  reii»mi  thnu  to  remind  ptrxons  of  Jt-aus 
Chri"!  and  tbe  csinls.  It  Is  fhnber  directed  that  all  im- 
nuea  which  sro  In  any  way  Indecent,  or  which  merely 
illustrate  faboloas  and  rldlcDlona  lale»,  shall  be  euttrely 
removed. 

There  reimlnttons  are  doFed  by  a  profession  of  falib.  In 
which  the  errors  of  Lniher  sud  Cnlvin,  and  other  secta- 
rians, are  speclnlly  rejected. 

See,  berides  the  authorities  already  cited,  De  Felice, 
J/iMorj/  of  frtuch  ProtettwUim,  p.  lOt  sq.;  Botauel, 
VariathM,  vol  Ij  Jervis,  Ckurck  of  Fru»cf,  i,  187- 
146;  Soldan,  Ge$ch,  de$  ProtfUantirnvs  m  Franh-eich 
(1856),  etc,  vol  i;  R»ake,  Frantoruche  Gf»ch.  i,2368q.; 
Itaum,  Theodor  Bfta  (IR&l),  vol.  ii;  Smedley,  f/itloty 
of  the  R*f.  Rdiffion  in  Fruncr.  i,  148  sq.,  178;  Smiles, 
HUiory  of  the  Hutjuenatt  (see  Index) ;  Hardwick,  Hit- 
lory  of  Ike  Hffarmatvm,  p.  188  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Poltler,  PiRRRK-Louis,  a  French  religious  writer, 
was  bom  Dec  26,  1745,  at  Havre.  As  soon  as  he  had 
taken  holy  orders,  he  was  i^ipointed  superior  of  the 
aenrinary  of  Kouen,  by  cardini^  La  Kochefoucutld,  arcb- 
Usbop  that  city.  After  sulmitting  to  tbe  law  which 
exacted  tbe  constitutional  oath  of  clei^-men,  he  re- 
called it,  and  retired  to  the  seminary  of  SL  Firmin,  at 
Paris,  where  he  perished,  Sept.  1, 1792,  with  almost  all 
his  companions.  He  left  some  works  of  edification, 
which  hail  several  ediiioiiB.— Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog.  Oene- 
rak,  xl,  bS2. 

Polttan  (eariier  PoicnBRS,  a  comiptioa  of  the 
Latin  PtefarAim,  w  called  by  the  Gallic  tribe,  the  /*k> 


(or^who  inhabited  tlie  distrkt  fat  rtmi't  Ume)  has 
of  the  (ridest  towna  in  Fruce.  It  ia  Ibe  cipstal  eflbe 
department  of  Tienne,  and  is  Mtuated  «it  an  awinties 
near  the  rivers  Clain  and  Bohrrb  Its  popalaiioQ  is  now 
about  31,084,  and.it  possesses  many  cbnrcbea,  ch^f 
eb,  and  raoiwsleries.  Its  cathedral,  named  St.  Rem, 
is  one  of  the  fincet  in  France,  and  brleoga  to  tbe  Iftb 
century.  It  contains  tbe  ashes  of  Richard  Cow  ds 
Una,  and  was  tbe  seat,  in  its  present  conditioB,  sr  in 
tbe  oldw  edifiee  tkat  oecu|ucd  it*  lite,  ot  twcnky-thne 
eedesiMtical  eounolt, 

FOITIEKS,  Comciu  or  (ClmeAiras  /SefomM), 
were  convened  here  at  different  times  hi  the  Middle 

Ages. 

I.  Tbe  first  of  tbeee  was  held  in  698,  and  was  pro- 
voked by  a  rebellion  of  nuns,  under  the  leaderrirtp  ef 
Chrodielde,  a  Prankish  princess  and  nun  at  Poitien,  who 
had  rebelled  against  Leabovera,abbeaBof  St. Ciuix.  Sbe 
was  bere  called  to  aeomnit  for  leaving  ber  iMianef;r,aiid 
for  the  violeiwe  which  sbe  bad  ennmitted  against  Gm* 
degesile  and  other  bishops;  abe  for  tbe  acta  of  lebdl- 
ion  which  sbe,  in  concert  wilfa  Beaina,  another  nan,  bad 
committed  against  their  abbess.  Being  exhorted  to  ask 
forgiveness  of  tbe  abbess,  she  boldly  reAwed,  and  threat- 
ened la  kill  ber.  The  bishops,  after  consulting  tbe  can- 
on^ dedarcd  her  to  be  excomnuniealcd,  and  «4md 
that  she  should  rendn  so  until  she  shoidd  have  dooe 
penance.  They  then  re-established  the  abbesa,  Lcnbv 
vera,  in  the  government  of  the  monastery.  See  Labbe, 
(7aiict/.v,1698;  Gregor.Turun.  Z/u^.d.  ^>mMv,ix.4;  x, 
16, 19;  Mansi,  Coneii.  ix,  lOU;  x, 455, 459:  Harduuin. 
Condi,  ill,  490,  627,  &S1 ;  Hefek,  Comcilieaffr»eM.  iii,  61. 

II.  Another  council  was  held  Jan.  18, 10O4,  oouvoked 
by  William  V,  count  of  Putiers  and  duke  of  Aquitaioe. 
Five  bisbopa  w«e  present,  who  pubUihed  three  caasos: 

1.  Pmnonncca  thnae  peiaonB  to  be  ander  anatbenu  who 

plllaf*  the  chnrehea,  nib  the  poor,  or  strike  tba  clarxy: 
and  nirlber  daeiares  (bat  If  tnmr  rebel  against  this  asn- 
tence  tbe  Mshopa  aiid  bamus  shall  assemble  and  maicb 
sfialnst  then,  raviqdnBall  amaiid  them  until  Ib^  sahwlt 
The  other  two  eanona  forbid  bishops  to  take  any  tm 
for  penance  and  conflrmatlon :  aud  prie«ta  and  deacons 
to  raiain  women  in  tbdr  bouses. 

See  Labb^  CottciL  ix,  780. 

in.  The  third  council  was  held  in  I07S,  befofc  car- 
dinal Gerand,  tbe  Roman  legate,  against  Bermger.  Tbe 
question  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  discussed,  and  tbe 
minds  of  men  were  so  exasperated  against  Bemiger 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  Sec  L^>be, 
ConcOLx,  846. 

IV.  The  fourth  was  held  in  1076,  by  the  kf^te  Hagn, 
bishop  of  Die,  who,  by  the  account  which  he  gave  of 
this  council  to  pope  Gregory  VII,  seems  to  hsve  en- 
countered much  opposition  to  his  plana.  He  compluns 
that  the  king  of  France  had  forbidden  tbe  eoont  of  Pos- 
tiera  to  allow  the  council  to  be  held  within  bia  statie; 
that  tbe  archbishop  of  Tours  and  tbe  biahop  of  Reants 
had  rendered  themselves  almost  complete  masien  of 
the  council,  and  that  the  assembly  had  been  distmbed 
by  the  armed  followers  of  these  prelates.  Some  attrib- 
ute to  this  council,  and  others  to  the  following  ooe,  tea 
canons,  of  which  these  are  the  most  worthy  of  note : 

1.  Fiirbldii  to  receive  iuveatlturea  at  tbe  bonds  of  kh^ 
and  other  Inymeu. 
i.  Forbids  simony  and  pinralitle*. 

4.  Forbids  bisbopa  to  receive  aoy  present  for  conforetsg 
holy  orders,  for  cousecrsting  churcoes,  or  fur  giving  say 
benediction. 

e.  Forbids  monks  andcanoQB  to  parehasccharchcawltb- 
ont  the  Msbop>s  consent. 

5.  Forbids  the  ordinnilon  of  the  children  of  priests,  sad 
of  bsBlards,  excqit  thej  be  cauona  or  regular  monks. 

10.  EiOoIms  that  eleika  who  carry  amis,  or  who  dssi  la 
n«ury,  shall  be  exciimmuoicsted. 

See  Labbri.  Cmcii:  x,  866. 

V,  The  last  council  convened  at  Ptnticn  was  bdd 
Nov,  18, 1100,  by  order  of  John  and  Benedict,  tbe  two 
legates  of  the  holy  see,  who  presided  in  the  place  of 
Pascal  II.  About  eighty  bishops  and  abbots  were  pres- 
ent.  Morigaiidiiijilgabep  vf  kskQ^iL^  been  foaad 
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l«ttr  oTnincay,  wu  eoodnnned  to  givt  tip  hii  rtole 
ind  pMUiral  mtg.  Upon  hU  refusal  to  do  so,  he  wss 
rorther  deposed  from  bu  bishopric  snd  from  the  priest- 
bgod,  sDd  Mnteoee  of  excommunicition  was  denounced 
^aiiMt  sU  who  oontinned  to  obey  btm  m  their  bishop. 
He,  wTotbdcai^  perristcd  in  hu  idin*l  to  snbuit  to 
the  Knteaee,  and  retiiiwil  bis  stole  and  ring.  In  this 
a)diKil,BMM«orcr,  Philip,  kinff  of  Prance,  who  bsrd  Uken 
back  to  lum  Dertnde,  his  wife,  was  excommunicated  by 
the  legates,  in  nfHte  of  the  opporition  of  inaoy  of  the 
bitbofM  and  of  William,  duke  of  Aqnltaine.  LmUt, 
BSieen  canons  were  puhUabed : 

1.  Dcdsros  that  It  la  lawftal  fbr  blibopa  oeHj  to  give  tha 
looMire  <«r0MM  teneMwra)  to  the  elergr,  and  tor  abbou 
u  do  so  to  monks. 

t  Forbids  tbem  to  reanire  anj  Teo  Ibr  perfnrmlnz  the 
^tCfailoB,  or  even  the  selason  and  napkin  empldyed. 

4.  Bwema  to  tbe  bl»bop  tbe  beneaicllon  or  the  ucer- 
Joul  votments,  and  of  all  tbe  veaaeli^  ete.,  of  tbe  altar. 

T.  Piirbid*,  nnder  excommnnlcation,  to  boy  or  sell  pre- 
bendf,  and  to  nqntre  any  allowanoe  (jxialttt)  fur  bsTlng 
liini  one. 

l(L  Gives  pennlaston  to  rcgnlar  canrau  tn  bsptlse.  preach, 
tdmlDlitcr  the  Bscrsiiieiit  nf  peuance,  and  bnry  tbe  dead 
dntaiE  tke  bishop's  pleaanre. 

It  Forbids  to  allow  to  preach  thnsa  who  cany  aboat 
lbs  relks  of  salMs  for  the  sake  of  gain. 

It  Oonllnna  all  that  the  pope  had  caaetad  la  tbe  Cobb- 

dlofCISTBIMlL 

See  Ldib^  CeneO.  x,  7S0 ;  Hefde,  CateUieiigfdt.  xti*. 
ir  sod  T. 

Polx,  Loins  i>B,  a  French  monastic,  was  bom  Oct 
1714,  at  CftNxraote  (diocese  of  Amiens).  He  de- 
nned himself  for  some  years  to  tbe  study  of  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  languagce,  and  conceived 
the  design  of  a  Pulygbtt  Bible,  to  the  redaction  of  which 
leraal  of  his  ounfratcmity  (the  CapiKhill  monks)  prom- 
i«d  U  lend  a  hand.  In  1744  tbe  abtid  TiUefkoy.  pro. 
fasDr  at  iba  CoUrge  of  Franoe,  took  tbe  diicetion  of 
lUs  catcipriae;  but  tbe  BiUe  impatiently  expected  by 
the  learned  world,  and  in  regsnl  to  which  Benedict 
XIV  addressed  a  brief  of  felicititioa  to  Louis  de  Poix, 
April  9, 17&6,  was  not  publbhed,  owin^  to  divers  con- 
trarietin  which  at  that  time  befell  the  Capuchins.  In 
list  Poix  wrote  a  Memoir,  in  which  he  advocated  the 
famdarinw  of  an  insdtutinn  whieb,  without  bdng  a  bniv 
dca  to  tbe  State,  would  be  of  invaluable  aenrioe  to  tbe 
Cbnrch,  useful  to  tbe  teamed  and  men  of  letters,  and 
bonnnble  to  the  nation.  He  proposed  the  nsme  of 
"  Sidpi^  Royal  des  fitudes  Ori en  tales,"  and  on  the  plan 
WKgeUed  br  him  was  founded,  April  1,  1822,  the  "  So- 
arte  Anatique."  Louis  de  Poix  died  at  Paris  in  1782. 
He  publidiml,  with  the  collaboration  of  several  other 
( iapoch ins,  the  following  works :  Pritrta  que  Xertia,  Pa- 
trioreW  da  ArmiMnu,fit  ata  Gloirtde  Dieu,poHrtovie 
AmJUHt  a  Jims  Ckrvt  (1770):— Principe  dinMti* 
/ariUter  t luirlligatee  da  Livra propUtiqua  (Vat. 
lioiii,  16  rob.  t2mo),  the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  la- 
bet:— J\'0«tvUe  Vrrsivn  det  Piatmet  (ibid.  1762,  2  vols, 
ltoo):~a  TrtauUitim  of  JCccUriaita  (1771,  12mo): 
—Htipkitift  de  Jirime  (ibid,  1780,  6  vols.  12aio)  :— 
htpUHLt  dr  BantcA  (ibiiL  1788,  ISmo)  i—Bitai  mr  U 
Lhn  A  Ja6  (itwd.  1768,  2  rob.  ISmo) :— TVwir^  de  it 
Poix  iotirirmre  (1764,  1768,  12a)o):— TVuif^  de  la  Joie 
■  1768,  12mn).  He  left  til  nanoBcript  a  Dietiomunre 
Amtmen,  Ao/M,  lltdien,  d  /'ranfou,— Hoefer,  Nout. 
Binf.  GiiUraie,  xl,  685. 

Potd,  Jkbuda,  ben-EHrter  {Ttheltbi  htn^Iaaak 
^li),  a  Jewish  writer  of  some  note,  who  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Kaiailes,  was  bom  and  educated  at  Con- 
■MtiiMpla  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  Idth  eentnry.  He 
■ada  citenalTe  trwrela  through  Palestine,  Kgypt,  Irak, 
nd  IVnia  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Ka- 
laile  liwntarek  But  having  no  knnwle«l((e  of  the  Ar- 
thtc,  be  was  unable  to  make  use  of  a  latge  portion  of 
Kaniu  liierature,  as  be  himself  confessed  in  the  preface 

a  work  of  bia.  In  the  year  1671  he  was  at  Kahira, 
vben  be  fband  many  wiitingi  of  the  Kaiutea  in  the 
b«i  of  lb*  Maai,  cr  bead  of  the  Kamites,  where  he 
lb  iwiJid,  iBd  WW  laV  -atbw  woe 


in  possession  of  snch  collections,  which,  however,  were 
very  often  burned  or  plundered.  He  was  told  that  the 
year  before  (1570)  three  hundred  very  valnable  and  in- 
teresting works  of  tbe  Karaites  bad  been  taken  from 
tbe  synagogue  at  Kahira  and  destroyed.  At  Kahira, 
Poki  fliiished  bis  work  min^  ^70  about  157S,  and 
died  in  I67fi  in  bia  native  place.  The  above-named 
woric,  which  was  published  by  his  aon  and  brother 
Constantinople  in  IS8I,  treat*  fa  •  very  elaborate  way 
on  the  laws  of  incest,  the  preface  of  which  has  been 
reprinted  by  Wolf  in  bis  BibL  Bekr.  iii,  294  aq.  See 
Furst,  Getck.  da  KarSerthvms,  fton  900  to  1675  (Leips. 
1866),  i'^  822  sq. ;  id.  BOtL  Jud.  Hi,  108  sq. ;  De  Rossi, 
Dixianario  itorieo  diyfi  vlafoW  Ebrti,  p.  266  (<;ern. 
transl.  by  Hamberger);  WoU;  ffibr.  iii,  896  sq. 
(B,P.) 
PoL  See  Bx&k. 

Folak,  Jacob,  a  Jewish  savant,  one  of  ibe  great* 
est  Talmudie  autboritieB  in  bia  time,  was  bom  about 
1460^  and  died  about  1680  at  Ftagtie,  where  under  bis 
lead  a  great  Talmudie  school  had  flouriabed.  Polab 
was  a  pupil  c»f  Jaoub  Margotes  of  Kuremberg,  flron 
whom  he  learned  a  new  method  of  Talmudie  casuistry, 
known  as  the  PilpuL"  In  the  tiroes  which  were  dis- 
astrous and  troublesome  to  the  Jews  the  study  of  the 
Talmud  was  left  to  itself,  and,  guided  by  no  general 
scientiAc  knowledge,  it  unavt^bly  degenerated  into  a 
method  repulsive  to  the  few  who  were  really  prnfoiind 
scholars,  or  whose  minds  were  less  distorted.  The  tran- 
sition from  tbe  short  explanation  of  words  and  things 
of  the  older  commentalora  of  the  Talmud— through  the 
discussions  and  dispulati<HU  of  the  Toeaphoth  (in  the 
narrower  sense)  —  to  the  exercise*  of  wit  of  tbe  Ku- 
rembergers  {Blauter,  from  the  German  "bloes,"  by 
which  the  query  was  introduced)  and  Segensbeigm 
(so  called  from  the  principal  schools),  and  the  petti- 
fuggiiigs  of  modem  times,  has  not  yet  been  specially 
investigated.  There  are  many  analogies  in  Christian 
jurisprudence  and  Mohammedan  thoiilngy  to  this  kind 
of  casuistry  and  discusuon  ("Pilptil"),  which  devotes 
more  attention  to  tbe  mode  of  treatment  than  to  the 
subject  itaelf.  Fi»  it  is  tbe  nature  of  a  practical  sci- 
ence— and  tbe  Halacha  roust  be  regarded  throughout 
as  a  theory  nf  law — that  over-theorizing  causes  it  to 
degenerate  from  a  pnotical  aim  to  a  mere  play  of  in- 
tellect. During  this  unhappy  time  rules  derived  from 
idle  speculation  were  enforced  as  mles  of  life  belonging 
to  the  religious  law,  more  strictly  than  at  any  formn 
period ;  and  aabaeqnently  the  authors  of  the  Tosaphoth 
and  their  suceeaoors,  together  with  the  great  Spanish 
and  Proveofal  legal  antlmitiea  (partici^arly  the  au- 
thors of  compendinnaa,  Jndgments^  eta),  were  comprised 
under  the  expression  "  decementa"  (TVittjlwi,  D^plQB). 
But  it  must  be  said  in  honor  of  Jacob  Polab,  tboogh 
he  introduced  this  "  Pilpul  method,"  he  was  very  care- 
ful not  to  ¥rrite  down  nor  publish  the  decisions  achieved 
by  this  method  of  hair-splitting,  for  fear  that  his  snc- 
cesaora  might  follow  him  implicitly.  The  only  work 
of  his  we  have  is  a  decision  entitled  nns  cpV 
3p;'*2,  published  with  the  approbation  of  Simon  ben- 
Bezalcl  (Prague,  1594),  and  republished  together  with 
Lowe  ben-Bczalel's  Dsn  T^^SB  ^"S  iDOn  (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1719)',  '  See  Fu'rst,  BH^  Jud.  iii,  109 
sq.;  Wolf,  BibL  Bebr.  iii.  1096 1  GrSta,  GeMtMft  der 
jMdtm,  ix,  68  sq. ;  Joal,  GaeA.  d.  JudtntM.  v. «.  SHum^  iii. 
340  sq,;  Gttdemann,  in  Fninkel*B  Mtmatitekrilfl  (Brea- 
lau,18M),xiii,428*q.  (KF.) 

PolalUon,  MAntB db  Li^maoce, Bnrne  aFreneh 
lady  renowned  for  her  piety,  and  the  founder  of  a  reli|^ 
ious  order,  was  born  Nnr.  29, 1599,  at  Paris.  Belonging 
to  a  noble  and  rich  family,  and  having  enjoyed  a  brill- 
iant education,  she  was  wooed  by  several  gentlemen  of 
high  standing,  but,  reristing  all  the  seductions  of  the 
wnrid,  gave  the  pieferenee  to  a  life  of  monastic  quiet. 
At  tbe  instigation  of  Lebn>^.,D«^^@^^^ 
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btr  f^tfiiHWfi  Mb»  entered  a  mooartery  of  the  Ccpnchuu, 
Uut  M  the  weakness  of  ber  beallb  did  not  suffer  her  to 
submit  to  the  ascetic  rules  of  the  order,  she  was  free  to 
leave  the  monsster}-,  and  in  1617  she  was  married  to 
Franfoife  d«  Pulalliun.  Her  husband  died  about  a  year 
after,  and  frcm  this  time  she  lived  in  vetirement  as  tutor 
ofonei^tbe  daughters  of  the  duchess  of  Orieans.  Ma- 
dame de  Polallioii,  in  the  midst  the  moet  brilliant  court 
of  Europe,  remained  true  to  bar  early  mcmastic  hab- 
its, and  when  relieved  of  ber  duties  sought  again  her 
former  retreat  According  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  she 
founded  the  "InsUtut  des  FiUes  de  la  Providence"  in 
IS80:  the  membeta  of  this  usterhood  undertook  to  ed- 
ucate the  children  of  (he  poor  in  the  country.  She 
directed  that  they  should  ba  thirty-three  in  number, 
and  distributed  them  in  tbaTiOageaofthe  enrinHis  of 
Paris.  Her  own  means  were  soon  exhausted  by  the 
enterprise,  but  iwivate  charity  caioe  to  the  rescue,  and 
Anne  of  Austria,  taking  the  institution  under  ber  pro- 
tection, presented  it  in  1661  with  a  mansion  in  the  sub- 
nb  ofSainUHanean.  She  also  helped  in  the  tbunding 
of  tbe  MiOsM  des  Noordka  Oatbtriiquea,"  which  was 
Kberally  endowed  1^  maishal  Tnnnne.  The  life  nf 
Madame  de  PslalUon  has  Ikvqiwntfy  been  written.  She 
died  at  Paris  Sept.  4,  l6S7^Hoehr,  Now.  Biag.  Gi»i- 
rale,  xl,  U7. 

P<danoo  is  the  name  of  three  bntheta,  esteemed 
Spanish  painters  of  the  I6th  century,  natives  of  Seville. 
Francisco  Zurbaran  was  their  master,  and  they  were 
so  pndcient  in  art  that  even  in  their  own  times  their 
works  were  confounded  with  those  of  their  maater.  This 
mistake,  says  Quillet,  has  been  quite  frequent  with  those 
who  beheld  the  paintings  of  San-Eateban  at  Seville, 
where  Zurbaran  painted  81.  Peter  and  St.  St^n,  but 
wheia  tbe  Jf  (irtyniiMi  of  the  patron,  the  A^orirttjr,  which 
la  l>eIow>  St.  lUrmenegUde,  and  St,  Heman,  are  works 
of  Polanco.  They  always  worked  and  lived  together. 
Their  great  paintings  adorn  the  monuments  of  Seville. 
At  San-Paolo  we  And  the  Apparitwm  of  the  Avgda  to 
Abraham}  Tobitu  the  Younger  guidtd  bg  m  Ai^l; 
Jatxh  Wretttmgt  Joeqth't  Dream;  and  in  the  church 
of  the  Ouaidian  Angeb,  St.  Tkertta  m  £ct/a«y  (1649). 
Tbe  last  work  of  Carlo  Polanco,  wbo  seems  to  have 
been  tbe  most  oelebnitcd  of  the  brothers,  bears  the  date 
of  1686.  — Hoefer,  Ifomdla  Siograpkiet  GMrak,  xl, 
688. 

Poland,  EccLKSiAsncAL  Histort  of.  The  Po- 
lish historians  Naruscewicz,  Friese,  Leiewel,  and  others 
assert  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  tbe  Slavic 
oountries  at  a  very  early  period  by  some  disciples  of 
Methodius  from  Moravia.  Leiewel,  upon  very  unssfe 
grounds,  admito  a  tnshopiic  of  Poaen  anterior  to  tbe 
time  of  king  Micislas  I.  According  to  Tbietmar  of 
Merseburg,  the  latter,  under  the  influence  of  hia  wife 
Dantbroudia,  daughter  of  the  Bohemian  duke  Boleslas, 
established  tbe  Christian  religion  in  Poland  in  965,  pre- 
vailed upon  his  subjccis  to  destroy  the  idols,  and  found- 
ed as  early  as  966,  with  the  assistance  of  tbe  German 
emperor  Utho  the  Great,  the  l»sbopric  of  Posen  (Poz- 
nani),  over  which,  together  with  the  bishoprics  of  Cizi, 
Hisni,  Merseburg.  ^ndenbui^,  and  Harelberg,  etc., 
Jurisdiction  was  given  to  tbe  archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
at  the  Council  of  Kavenna,  in  967.  It  follows  that  the 
year  of  foundation,  968.  given  by  Boguphalus  and  the 
Atmida  Posnan.,  has  been  accepted  erroneously.  The 
dknese  of  the  bishop  of  Posen  extended  over  the  do- 
minions of  duke  Boledas,  the  boundaries  of  which  can- 
not be  ascertwtied  for  want  of  documents,  Posen  was 
tbe  only  Polish  binhopric  up  to  tbe  year  1000,  when  the 
emperor  Otho  III,  at  the  time  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Arialliert  at  tinesen,  founded  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  Gnesen  ((inesns),  and  subonlinsted  to  it 
the  bishoprics  of  Colobrega  (Kolberg),  Cracow,  and 
Wratixlavia  (Brc»Uu),  all  then  situated  in  the  duchy 
of  Polonia.  Stanislas  Lubienski's  assertion  that  Cra- 
cow wM  tba  seat  of  the  oldest  FoUah  bishopric  is  tbua 


proved  to  be  erronson^  as  It  oould  not,  aa  an  ncblUi 
opric,  have  been  a  dependence  of  (Inesen. 

Early  Period,— Vit!  know  little  about  the  'r-^^v- 
tical  development  of  Poland  in  its  first  Cfarislian  cen- 
tury. Pope  Gr^ry  VU  complained  in  107&  of  the 
■mall  number  of  tbe  bialiops  in  propcwtion  to  tbe  popu* 
lation ;  the  dioceses  were  too  large,  and  the  bishops  had 
not  even  fixed  residences;  nothing  definite  bad  been 
decided  about  the  limits  of  tbe  diocese  of  Gnesen  and 
its  dependent  bishoprics,  among  which  was  then  connt- 
ed  the  bishopric  of  Lcbua,  founded  by  Micislas  in  9G&; 
but  as  the  city  passed  continually  from  Poland  to  Ger- 
many, and  vice  versa,  its  existence  was  a  precarioits 
one.  It  is  believed  that  the  papal  legate  j£gidias 
founded  it  a  second  timo  in  1138,  and  strtmHinsted  it  te 
Gnesen ;  docuroenU  relating  to  it  date  only  from  1183. 
Another  episcopal  see  dep«ident  upon  Gnesen  was  tbe 
tnsbopric  of  Plock,  whose  foundation  is  re f erred  ts 
Bolealas  Uie  Great.  It  was  formerly  called  Ep.  3la- 
toour,  Uallus  (Ckron.  Pol,  ad  ann.  1110}  mentions  a 
bishop  Sraeon:  be  seems  to  have  been  oedained  ia 
1107,  and  to  have  died  in  1129.  A  great  vietocy  of  the 
Fdes  over  tbe  I^oaaians  and  PomersnisM  is  attributed 
to  his  interccsrion.  And  still  another  dependent  bish- 
opric was  that  of  Leslau,  which  was  founded  by  Micis- 
las II,  son  of  Boleslas  the  Great,  and  originally  called 
Epiic.  Cvjaviennt,  because  it  was  intended  fur  the  pror- 
inoe  of  Ci^awia;  extended  afterwards  over  tbe  largest 
part  of  Western  Pmasia,  on  the  tdk  bank  «f  the  llstak ; 
reached  in  ■  nortberiy  direction  tbe  Baltic  Sea;  and 
was  hodnded  west  by  the  archbishopric  irf*  Gnesen,  which 
it  also  encircled  on  the  south.  GaUus  {Ckromki*)  men- 
tions bishop  Paulas,  who  died  in  1110.  The  iMsbopric 
of  Enneland,  fnanded  in  1243,  came  to  P(4and  onlv  in 
1466.  After  the  reign  of  Micislas  II  <1028-S4),  gen- 
eral anarchy  ensued,  and  at  the  same- time  a  gcnersl 
apostasy  from  the  Christian  f«th.  Bishops  and  priests 
wen  withoat  antbority,  some  wwe  killed,  and  external 
and  dvil  wars  robbed  Poland  of  ite  wealth,  and  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  popnlstion.  In  1089  the  BohemisDS 
destroyed  Posen  and  Gnesen,  and  look  away  the  body 
of  SL  Adalbert.  A  multitude  of  Poles  cnmed  the  Vis. 
tula  and  took  refuge  in  Masowia ;  wild  beasts  established 
their  faiirs  in  the  churches  of  Su  Adalbert  and  St.  Peter. 
Kasimierx  (Gasimir)  in  that  great  distress  arrived  with 
a  body  of  five  bnndred  stddiers  from  Germany,  and  by 
his  bravery  and  intelligence  freed  the  country  from  for- 
eign occupation.  He  retained  the  power  until  bis  death, 
which  occurred  in  1U&8.  He  promoted  tbe  interests  of 
Christianity  by  all  the  means  in  bis  power.  He  was 
succeeded  by  bis  son,  Boleslas  II,  whose  feats  were  not 
inferior  to  those  of  his  ancestors;  but  bis  amiMtion  and 
fffide  caused  his  ruin.  At  Christmas,  1076,  he  pot  tbe 
diadem  on  bis  bead,  and  was  aimnteid  by  tbe  IMnps 
of  tbe  kingdom.  Abont  the  same  time  Gnjioiy  VII 
sent  a  legato  to  Poland.  A  few  years  afterward^  io 
1079,  the  king,  being  put  under  intordict  by  St.  Staai*- 
las,  bishop  of  Cracow,  avenged  himself  by  the  murder 
of  the  prelate.  Hereupon  the  nobility  expelled  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Hungary,  wfaoe 
he  died.  He  was  socoeeded  by  bis  yoonger  brother, 
Boledas  Wladislas  Homann,  who  lived  in  peace  with 
his  neighbors  and  the  dergy,  to  whom  be  granted 
rights  and  privileges.  Hsving  lived  many  yean  in 
childless  matrimony  with  the  Bohemian  princess  Ju- 
dith, a  son  was  granted  him,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
tercesuon,  it  was  beUeved,  St.  jfigidius.  lliis  sou 
was  afterwards  Bdetlas  Krzywoasty.  At  this  time 
Otho,  afterwards  tbe  apostle  of  Pome  ran  ia,  Uved  at  the 
Polish  court.  He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
Wladislas  Hermann's  second  marriage  with  Judith,  the 
widowed  sister  of  tbe  emperor  Henry  IV.  In  1099  the 
bishops  of  Poland  dedicated  the  cathedral  of  Gnesen. 
On  the  day  previous  to  that  cereiDony  St.  Adalbert  is 
said  to  have  appeared  to  the  Poles  in  a  battle  with  the 
Pomeranians,  and  given  theiq,  '<«las  di- 
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mi  wether  QlegititDAtc  son,  Zbigniew.  The  ktter  hid 
mreliMl  ■  ftw  yean  before,  tnd  ww  pardoned  at  the  in- 
rmouon  of  the  bUhops,  WUdiBUs  died  in  1102,  mt 
Bock.  The  new  raler,  Bolealu  IK  (1102-1189),  mar- 
ried a  RusMao  prinoeas,  and  undertook  expeditkma,  con- 
ndmd  in  the  light  of  cmsadea,  against  the  pagan  Pom- 
cfiniaitt.  Ib  1108  Walo,  choeen  tHsbop  of  Beaaraia, 
■ad)  •Iter  his  Ktwn,  bntiop  irf  Paris,  cam  to  Poland  as 
OitlieMniSpapmlhuehal  [I.imdin  his  xeal  for  jiutioe 
dtpottd  two  bishupi — *■  nulln  vel  {tfece  vel  pretio  nib- 
TcnitBte."  In  1109  Bolealas  reported  such  a  complete 
netorr  over  the  Pomeranians  that,  of  their  40,000 
10,000  only  escaped;  he  took  the  stronghold 
of  Nakel,  thus  preparing  the  way  fiir  the  apiritoal  ex- 
pfdittm  andcrtaken  soon  afkerwaids  Iqr  CMbo,  bishop  of 
Banbog;  lu  1109  the  emperor  Henrjr  V  was  ntterly 
Mated  in  his  attempt  to  submit  Poland  •  second  time 
to  the  empire.  In  UIO  Bcrieslas  fought  succeasfiilly 
igaiost  the  Bohemians:  the  bishops,  as  usual,  accom- 
panied the  troops,  and  distributed  the  Eucharist  to  the 
wbsis  army  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement.  In  1120- 
lltl  the  Pomeraniana,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  were 
coBpletely  snbtloed  and  Stettin  was  taken.  The  coo- 
^oend  foe  promised  tribute  and  conversion.  It  was 
tbcn  that  Boleslas  besought  Otho  of  Bamberg  to  in- 
stinct the  Pomeranians.  See  Pomerania.  The  last 
yean  of  tbe  great  king  were  less  successful  In  1185 
Boleslas  recognised  at  Uenebor^  tbe  emperor  Lothair 
ss  his  liege  lord  for  Pomerania  and  KUgen;  promised 
s  tribute  for  twelve  years,  and  carried  the  sword  of  tbe 
cmpmr  aa  the  imperial  pfoesislnn  proceeded  to  cbnreta. 
io  1139  be  divided  hu  dominions  among  tbe  fbur  oldest 
flf  his  sons,  and  died  Oct.  28, 1189.  In  1IS8  tbe  papal 
legate  .fgidius,  Insbop  of  Tuscnlum,  sent  by  Calixtus 
If,  bad  to  estaUisb  more  distinctly  the  limits  between 
the  dioceses,  and  this  division  of  the  temporal  sover- 
eignty in  nowise  aJTected  the  Cbnrch.  But  tbe  Church 
wa  far  ftom  enjoying  in  ^Amd  tbe  privil^ea  she  pos- 
semd  in  other  parts  of  Christian  Eorope.  Her  goods 
and  snb)ects  stood  under  the  secular  laws;  there  was  no 
immunity  from  taxes,  and  the  bishops  were  altogether 
ilependent  on  the  princes.  Still  at  (he  beginning  of 
ibe  I3tb  century  the  princes  disposed  of  the  prebends 
i4  tbe  cathedrals,  and  took  hold  of  the  goods  of  the 
Usbops  at  their  demise,  as  tbe  patrons  did  of  the  heri- 
tage of  curates.  A  number  of  priests  lived  in  cofwn- 
'fainage.  There  were  churchca^  tbe  charges  of  wbieb 
had  become,  in  some  sense,  tbe  poasesrion  of  certain 
fsndlie^  The  dissensions  of  tbe  successors  of  Boleslas, 
■a  was  to  be  expected,  dismembered  tbe  empire  after  a 
eeotory  of  bloodshed.  Prussians,  Lithuanians,  Mongols, 
ind  other  tribes  devastated  the  country.  The  authority 
of  tbe  Church  grew  among  those  ruins.  Papal  l^tes 
appeared  more  frequently,  ayiioda  beearoe  man  frequent 
too,  and  altogether  tbe  Cbnfch  sought  for  heraelf  the 
lights  she  hi^  long  attained  elsewhere.  The  Templars, 
aaisted  by  Crusaders  from  (he  West,  attacked  the  pa> 
^ans  of  Priissia,  and  the  voice  of  the  popes  constantly 
called  the  Western  Christians  to  arms  against  the  bar- 
barians. In  1167  the  emperor  Frederick  1  indictetl  a 
crasade  of  the  Germans  agaioak  Ptdand,  to  re-establish 
ihe  tie  of  vassalage  that  once  united  the  land  with  Ger- 
iiiaiij  Tbe  Piries  were  defeated,  and  Boleslas  appeared 
at  Krzyaikowo  before  tbe  emperor  barefooted,  and  with 
a  nakMl  sword  tied  around  bis  neck.  Wladiriaa  died 
in  Gmruny,  and  was  succeeded  by  Boleslas  IV,  who 
dkd  in  1 1 73.  leaving  an  only  son,  Leszek :  but  it  was  his 
tmher  Micislas  who  succeeded  him.  The  people,  led 
by  t^etka  (Gedcon),  bishop  of  Cracow,  revolted  against 
Mieialas,  and  bU  younger  brother,  Ciuimir  Sprawled- 
liwy  (the  Just),  was  put  in  his  place.  In  1180  there  was 
a  synod  of  Polish  bishops.  They  threatened  with  in- 
terdict whoever  should  rob  the  peasants  of  their  stores, 
^ipropriste  the  heriuge  of  en  ecclesiastic,  or  refuse  to 
Rstore  within  a  given  time  whatever  of  Church  prop- 
ti^  had  been  taken.  After  Casimir,  who  died  May  4, 
UM,actdile,wbik  talking  with  lliebishopa  abotdsalvfr- 


tlon— **nfln  sine  veneni  suspidone"— Fulko  assrailM 
the  primates,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  recognise  tht 
sons  of  Cammir,  Helena,  Ouimir's  widow,  made  ar- 
rangemenu  with  Micislas,  and,  in  the  name  of  her 
minor  sons,  reoognised  him  as  archduke,  and  left  him 
Cracow :  her  son  Lesiek  was  to  be  bis  successor.  This 
Micislas  died  in  1202  at  Kalisch,  and  Lestek  wmved  in 
hvor  of  bis  son  JiVbdiidas  hia  own  rights  to  Craoov.  In 
these  years  the  endeavors  of  the  popes  for  the  tcfin^ 
mation  of  the  Polish  Church  were  crowned  with  some 
success.  Clement  III  sent  in  1189  cardinal  Giovanni 
Malabranca  to  collect  contributions  for  a  crusade,  and 
reform  the  dogy  of  Poland ;  several  regulations  for  that 
purpose  were  agreed  upon  at  the  Synod  of  Cracow. 
Cardinal  Peter  came  in  1197;  bat  wfara  be  pol^sbed  at 
Prague  tbe  edict  against  the  matrimony  of  dergymen, 
the  wrath  of  the  clergy  was  so  great  that  bis  Ufe  was 
put  in  danger.  He  hdd  another  synod  at  Cracow,  where 
he  insisted  on  the  same  views;  journeyed  through  the 
bishoprics,  giving  his  attention  to  a  dereliction  of  eonnd 
motala  more  d^lorable  than  the  marriage  of  ecclestas- 
Uca,  and  tiadltioaal  with  tbe  Poles :  for  he  besought  the 
laymen  to  aeek  aome  conaecratlon  for  their  wild  copula- 
tions. He  made  dow  work  of  it,  and  it  required  all  the 
energies  of  archbishop  Henry  Kentlitx  In  establish,  little 
by  little,  a  more  Christianlike  state  of  things.  In  1213 
bishop  Peter  was  freely  elected  by  the  chapter  of  PoseQ. 
The  dukes  at  that  time  promised  to  touch  nothing  of 
tbe  heritage  ofprelates  save  gold,  silver,  etc.,  and  waived 
thdr  judiciary  rights  on  clergymen  and  their  svbjerts. 
In  1281  Wlatfalaa  Odonics  became  the  only  mler  of 
Great  Pi4and.  At  this  epoch  aome  cmsadea  against  the 
Pmsrians  took  place,  and  the  Poles,  though  dowly  and 
rductantly,  had  a  part  in  them.  We  find  the  same 
bishoprics  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  but  not  in 
those  Arm  metn^litan  relations  which  the  interest  of 
the  Church  required  (see  Gregory  VII,  Kput.  ad  Bo- 
ktlaum,  Pol.  rrgm,  Ixxiii).  Tbe  Hrst  bishop  of  Posen, 
Jordan,  and  the  duke  Bdesks  Chrobry  distinguisbed 
themselves  by  thdr  successful  attempts  to  expand  the 
Christian  faith;  Bodzanta,  archbishop  of  Unesen,  in 
the  14th  centuri-,  by  the  conversion  of  the  barbarians 
of  Lithuania  and  Saroogitia.  This  prelate  extended 
his  diocese,  augmented  by  a  half,  over  Pomerellia  and 
Neringia,  and  added  Silesia  to  his  spiritual  dominions: 
in  one  word,  the  country  between  the  Netze  River,  the 
sources  of  the  Viatnla,  the  grand-docbies  of  Moaeow 
and  Semgallen,  constituted  the  territory  of  hie  archi- 
episcopal  see.  In  consequence  of  these  aggrandise- 
ments the  new  bishoprics  of  Wilna,  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Lithuania,  and  of  Womie  or  Miedniki,  in  tbe  duchy 
of  Samogiiia,  were  eatatdiabed— the  first  in  1887,  tbe 
latter  in  1417, 

Tie  A^rmafsDii  Period  and  Si^, — In  order  to  make 
dear  tbe  history  of  the  Polish  Church  in  the  Refonnation 
period,  it  ia  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  to  tbe  1 1th  cen- 
tury. It  was  then  that  the  ndghboring  churches  ofGer- 
many  acquired  a  great  influence  over  the  Poles,  while 
priests  and  monks  flocked  from  France  and  Italy,  but 
particularly  from  Germany,  to  Poland,  built  everywhere 
convents  wid  churches,  and  at  the  same  time  used  the 
Romish  ritual  in  oppoeilioD  to  the  sim|ile  woivhip  of 
the  Polish  national  churches,  which,  however,  main- 
tained their  ground  till  the  14th  century.  The  Huss- 
ites (q.  V.)  from  Bohemia  found  a  favorable  fleld  in 
Poland  for  the  propagation  of  their  peculiar  tenets,  and 
the  Romish  clergy  in  consequence  took  active  measures 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  spresd  of  the  obnoxious 
doctrines.  With  this  view  the  parish  priests  were  oi^ 
dered  to  sdie  and  bring  befbre  the  bishops  all  who 
were  suspected  of  holding  Hoaaite  senlimentik  Serm 
enactmenta  were  passed  for  the  punishment  of  Ibe  her- 
etics. Bat  in  the  (ace  of  all  opposition  the  new  doc- 
trines were  embraced  by  some  of  the  most  influential 
families  in  the  land,  and  the  reforming  party  indeed 
was  very  numerous  when  their  leaderwas  slain  op  the 
Odd  of  battle.    But  altb?Kf|t^44^gl^ 
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bad  fimod  mmj  ■apportm  in  Polmd,  the  n«Uot»l 
feeUng  wu  Mill  in  favor  of  tbe  dontimint  Church.  We 
•iq>enct  an  account  of  the  pngKH  of  PnteHantlam  in 
tuland  dependent  largely  on  Gaidner,  Ifieliamay  of 

"In  (be  comriiencemeut  nr  the  ISth  centorr  «  powerftil 
Itnpnlw  wita  giveu  ht  the  cbqm  uf  Fxllali  euDwildn  and 
literature  by  the  e^ublii-bmeut  nf  the  Uiilveralty  uf  Cra- 
cow, Hud  the  eiicuuragemeiit  glveu  )u  ihnt  Mm  I  nary  u> 
native  Khiilarf.  Already  a  K*x>dly  nnmber  of  acctfin- 
pllabed  literary  men  had  iMued  from  the  Volveraitj  of 
Fragile,  aume  of  vhom  were  chosen  to  till  the  chalra  at 
Cracuw ;  thei«  again  were  geuerally  wivcted  to  aapply 
the  vacant  epincopal  •ee",  aud  thna  la  a  nhurt  time  there 
were  found  iii  the  Polish  Chttrch  not  a  few  prelate*  dle- 
ttognUhed  nlike  fur  their  pleiv  aud  learultig.  Tbe  en- 
IlKhiened  views  which  aume  iii  thevc  ecclealaatteal  diijul- 
tarias  entenained  were  epeedlly  maiiirealed  la  varlima 
pr<i}ects  atarted  for  refitrminc  tbe  Cbnrcb.  Thus  Hartln 
Tn'mba,  tbe  primnte  of  Puund,  ordered  the  litarKlcal 
books  1(1  be  translated  Into  the  natiimal  lnuguiige,  that 
they  ml;;bt  be  aiideratood  bj  the  great  mass  uf  tlie  peo- 

tile.  Bui  tbe  boldest  step  Iti  tbe  direction  of  Chnrcb  re- 
t>nii  at  this  period  was  taken  by  Ustrown,  piilaiiue  of 
PoMU,  whii  presented  to  the  Pultsh  diet  of  a  urupo- 
aal  fur  lutrodacliig  imp  rove  in  en  is  of  such  a  vital  charac- 
ter that,  had  ihej  been  adopte<i,  a  Kepnraiion  of  the 
Chnrch  at  Poland  from  Rome  would  hiive  been  the  Im- 
mediate result.  'In  tbli  oIhii'  siiya  codiiI  Kraslnskl, 
'of  reforming  the  Church  of  I'olaud  be  maintained  that, 
Christ  having  declnred  that  bis  kingdom  was  not  of  tbl> 
world,  the  pope  bsd  no  auttaorliy  wbaiever  over  the  king 
of  Pwlaud,  and  sbonld  not  even  be  addressed  by  the  lai- 
tA  in  hnmble  terms,  uubecomlog  bis  dignity;  that  Rome 
was  drawing  every  year  ttma  tbe  country  large  sums  un- 
der the  pretence  of  religion,  but.  In  fi)ct,  by  means  of  sn- 
peratlilon  ;  and  that  tbe  bishop  of  Rome  was  inventing 
most  unjust  reoBOUB  for  levying  taxes,  the  proceeda  of 
which  were  employed,  not  for  the  real  wauta  of  tbe 
Chnrch,  bat  for  the  pope's  private  Interests;  that  all  tbe 
eccleeiastlcal  lawsuits  abould  be  decided  In  tbe  oonnlry, 
and  not  at  Rome,  which  did  not  take  "any  sheep  wltbunt 
wool;"  that  there  were,  indeed,  among  tbe  Puiea  people 
who  respecied  tbe  Roman  scrlbblltigs  fnmlabed  with  red 
■eals  and  hempen  strings,  and  sn*pe»ded  on  the  door  of 
a  chnrch  ;  but  that  ll  was  wrung  to  submit  to  these  Ilal- 
Inn  deceits.'  lie  furtber  aura:  '  I<  It  not  a  deceit  that 
tbe  \n>\ni  imposes  upon  us,  lu  aplie  of  the  king  and  the 
MiiHie,!  don't  know  what,  bulls  called  liidolgeuceaf  He 

CBla  money  by  asanrlng  people  that  be  absolves  their  aln ; 
u(  Ood  bus  «ald  by  his  prophet,  "My  son,  give  me  thy 
heiirt,  and  not  money."  'I^e  pope  felons  that  be  employs 
Ills  treasures  f»r  the  ereciion  of  chnrches;  bat  he  does  It, 
ill  fact,  for  enriching  his  relations.  I  shall  pasa  lu  silence 
ibingD  ihut  lire  still  worse.  There  are  mouka  who  praise 
sllll  Hucli  fablex.  There  are  a  great  number  of  prencbers 
and  confeKsnrs  who  only  think  how  to  get  Ihe  richest 
linrvest.  Hnd  who  Indulge  Ihemrelves,  nfrer  having  plun- 
dered the  piKtr  iteople.  He  complnltts  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  mouka  niillt  fur  tl>e  clerlcul  ofllce,  say^g,  "After 
hiivlng  shaven  bis  head  and  endoned  a  cowl,  a  man 
tbiuks  hluiseirtlt  to  correct  the  whole  world.  He  cries, 
and  almost  bellows,  in  the  pulpit,  because  he  sees  no  op- 
ponent. Learned  men,  and  even  tbore  who  possess  ao 
Inferior  degree  of  knowledge,  cannot  lisieu  wUhout  hor- 
ror to  tife  noiiseusci  and  almost  blasphemy,  nttered  by 
Mch  preachers,'" 

"These  i>euiimenta  avowed  by  a  Pollnh  senator  in  the 
assembly  of  tliesintea,  plainly  Indicated  that  unhlic  opin- 
ion, even  in  the  IMh  century,  was  )>rei>nred  tor  tbe  great 
ecGieslaiiilcal  reformation  which  commenced  a  century 
later  in  Uermwny  and  Swltxerlund.  As  if  still  further 
to  pave  the  way  ttir  that  Impurtuiii  movement,  treatises 
were  at  every  little  inlerviil  iwuliig  from  the  pre^s 
In  Poland  coniatiilng  o)ilnjoni>  which  Rome  bas  alwnrs 
been  accustomed  lo  brand  as  heresies.  One  work,  in 
particular,  waa  pulilinlied  at  Crncow  lu  1MB,  which  openly 
advocuied  the  greiit  Protei'tiiiit  principle  that  the  Holv 
Bcrlpinres  inn^i  he  Iwlleved,  nod  all  merely  hnman  ordi- 
nances niny  Im  dlKpensed  with.  The  date  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  ireatlre  wub  two  years  befoie  Lnlher  publicly 
avowed  his  o)i|iosl[l<'n  to  Rome.  No  sooner,  acC4ird1riK- 
ly,  did  the  Qeniiioi  RcfiTmer  commence  hia  warfare  with 
the  pope  than  he  wa«  joined  by  many  Poles,  more  espe- 
Clallv  belixiglng  lo  the  towns  of  Polish  Prussia;  and  so 
raj'lcllv  <lid  the  principles  of  the  Hefirmation  spread  in 
Unnluc,  the  principality  of  that  province,  that.  In  IftSi,  no 
fewer  than  Dve  churches  were  oecnpled  t>y  the  disciples  of 
tbe  WiiiKnberk;  Iteformer.  Avery  larire  ]>artof Lhelnhab- 
liantM  ofDiinizii-,  liowever,eilll  mlbered  to  the  old  Church; 
and,  anxious  to  restore  Ihe  nnrleni  order  of  things,  they 
despatched  a  deputation  to  Sliri'mnnd  I,  who  at  that 
lime  occupied  the  ibroue  of  Pobiinl,  implurlni'  his  inter- 
))08ltlon.  The  monarch,  moved  by  the  itupenl  made  by 
the  ricpntniion,  who  ap|>eHred  before  hint  dressed  in  deep 
mnnming,  proceeded  in  person  to  Dantxic,  restored  tbe 
former  state  of  tbinga,  and  either  execuied  or  banished 
the  principal  leaden  of  the  new  moranieni.  Bat  white 


for  parely  polittcal  reasons  Siglsmnnd  lo  this  cast  adsd 
In  tbe  OHMt  tyrannical  and  <^prasslve  muucr*hul lowed 
the  doctrines  of  Prote«taiilUiii  to  spread  in  All  the  other 
parts  of  his  doralnlous  without  peraecutlnc  those  wtM 
embraced  Ibem.  Even  lu  Dautatc  Itself,  when  Lmbcr- 
aulsm,  lu  the  course  of  a  few  years,  b^^  to  be  apia 
preached  wlibin  Its  walla,  he  reiused  lo  lake  a  alngheslcp 
to  check  Ita  nrouress,  so  that  lu  tbe  subsequent  leiga  it 
became  the  aoniiiiant  creril  of  that  diy,  wlihoat,  how- 
ever, Infringing  npun  tbe  rellgiooi  llbeny  of  the  Roasn 
Catholics. 

"Tbe  works  of  Luther  found  many  reader*,  and  avea 
admirers.  In  Poland,  and  a  secret  Mtcleiy,  composed  of 
both  clergnnen  and  laymen,  met  tteqoently  to  discuss  r^ 
llgloiu  smtlects,  Including  those  points  mm  capedslly 
which  the  rise  uf  the  Re&rmaUou  brought  prumlooitly 
befure  the  public  mind.  It  was  In  connoctluD  with  Ifala 
society  that  Antltriuiiariau  opinions  were  drat  sduptsd 
as  a  cieed  by  several  individnals,  and  tbe  (•mndatlaa  laid 
In  Poland  for  that  sect  whose  members  were  aflemnl* 
known  by  tbe  name  of  Sudnians  (q.  r.).  The  spread  uf 
this  ttereay,  huwevcrt  was  limited  to  tbe  npper  cIsmm  of 
society,  mille  among  tbe  great  mass  uf  the  people  ibs 
scriptural  views  uf  the  Reformers  found  ready  acccptanca; 
a  result  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  tbe  arrival  im  Bohe- 
mlau  Brethren,  to  Ihe  number  of  mboal  a  iboitaand,  who 
had  been  driven  frum  their  own  country,  and  fbeed  a 
home  In  tbe  province  of  Poeen.  This  event  hapueoed  In 
IMS,  and  the  public  worship  uf  the  Brethren  facing  coo- 
ducted  lu  tbe  Bobemlan  language,  which  waa  Intelligible 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Poseu,  attracted  towards  Ibem  the 
sympathlea  of  multitudes.  The  Romish  bMiop  nf  Puses, 
alarmed  at  the  Influence  which  the  Brethren  were  excr- 
clsloe  over  the  people  of  bis  diocese,  applied  fur  and  ul^ 
tallied  a  royal  edict  for  their  expnlsiou  from  the  eoee- 
try.  This  uider  they  immediately  obeyed,  and  prueeedad 
to  Prussia,  where  they  found  fbll  rellgiuos  liberty.  Next 
year,  however,  some  of  them  returned  to  Poland,  where 
they  had  formerly  received  so  much  klndnesa,  and  cnn- 
tinned  their  labors  wltbont  being  molested  In  any  (trm. 
Their  congregations  rapidly  Increased,  and  In  a  abort  time 
they  reached  the  large  Duml>er  of  eighty  In  the  pravluw 
of  Orent  Poland  alone,  while  many  utbcra  were  funned 
In  different  pans  of  the  conntry. 

"A  circnmatanee  occnrred  about  this  lime  wblcfa  waa 
providential  I  y  overruled  fur  the  still  wider  dilTiislon  of 
Proteatanl  principles  lu  Poland.  The  slndenta  of  ibe 
Onlverslty  of  (Tacow,  having  taken  offence  at  some  real 
or  Imagtued  affront  offered  tliem  by  the  rector,  re|Mlr«d 
loforelgu  nclversltlea,  put  particularly  to  the  newly  erect- 
ed University  of  Kunigsberg,  from  whicli  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  returned  home  Imbued  with  notevtant 
principles.  Ibe  Reformed  doctrluee  now  made  extnur- 
dinarv  pn>grece,  panlcnlarly  in  the  proviuMi  of  Cracow. 
In  vain  dldthe  Romish  clergy  denonoce  the  growing  bei^ 
esy;  all  their  remonstrances  were  nuavalTlng,  and  at 
length  they  convened  a  general  synod  In  IBAl  t<>  conalder 
the  whole  subject.  On  this  occasion  Hiwlns,  bishop  of 
Ermelaiid,  composed  bis  celebrated  ConFmlnu,  which  bas 
been  acknowledged  bv  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  as  a  hllblbl 
ezpoeltlon  of  Its  creed.  The  synod  not  only  decreed  that 
thla  creed  sbonld  be  signed  by  tbe  whole  body  of  tbe 
clcev,  but  |>ctlt1oned  the  king  that  a  ri^at  mandate 
nhould  be  Isnoed  ordering  Its  snbecriplloo  by  tbe  laliy. 
It  waa  now  resolved  that  a  violent  permeation  abould  i>e 
commenced  against  the  heretics,  and  this  detemlnaDon 
was  strengthened  by  an  encyclical  letter  tnim  Rome,  rec- 
ommending tbe  extirpation  of  heresy.  Several  coms  of 
bliMMly  persecution  occnrred ;  but  the  nobles,  aroused  tn 
Jealoosv  by  the  high -handed  measnrea  of  Uie  clei^. 
openly  declareil  their  wish  to  restrict  the  authority  ofibe 
bishops,  and  the  people  were  niiauimons  lu  expresslas  > 
similar  desire. 

"Such  was  the  state  of  matters  In  Poland  when  the  diet 
of  1002  waa  convened :  and  rcarcely  bad  its  dellber«tt»iie 
been  commenced,  when  a  general  hostllitv  wat  evinced 
by  the  memberH  to  episcopal  Jurisdiction.  The  result  w«a 
that  at  this  diet  religious  liberiy  for  nil  omfeaslons  waa 
virtually  cKUbllshed lu  Poland.  At  tbe  diet  of  ia»  tbe 
king  was  earnestly  urged  to  convoke  a  national  vyDod 
over  which  he  himself  should  preside,  and  which  rhould 
reform  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  Holy  Scripturea. 
It  was  proposed,  also,  to  Invite  to  this  assembly  the  mnU 
(llstingiilshed  Reformers,  such  aa  Calvin,  Ben,  Melitne- 
thou,  and  Vergerins.  But  tbe  expectations  of  tbe  Pr>t- 
estauts  in  PoMnd  were  chiefly  lorned  towards  J><bn  k 
Lasco  or  LaskI,  who  had  been  fiwtmniental  In  pronvxing 
the  cause  uf  the  Reformation  lu  tiermany,  SwliBeriaaiL. 
and  Bnghind.  Pur  a  long  time  he  remaliied  wirhin  ttie 
pale  of  the  Romish  Chnrch,  In  the  hope  that  it  wonM  be 

IKttsible  to  effect  a  reformation  without  sereding  Ihim 
ler  communion.  In  ISM  be  declared  bis  adberence  t» 
tbe  Proteataut  Chnrch  on  the  principles  ofZwini'll.  The 
hl^h  reputation  which  Lasco  had  already  gained,  both  aa 
a  scholar  and  a  Christian,  nttrncted  the  marked  atteotinn 
of  the  Protestant  princea  In  various  parte  of  Bnroiie,  sev- 
eral of  whom  Invited  blm  to  take  up  his  realdrace  in 
their  dominions.  The  sovereign  of  Baet  Frieslan^,  tnx- 
ions  to  complete  Ibe  refonnaluitt  of  the  Cbnrch  in  that 
eonntnr,  prevailed  i^^^>3l{^^rjyg^to  bt  u» 
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Uat«d  anpcrinteDdent  of  all  Its  ehnrebw.  To  e«T7  ont 
the  otdeci  iif  ble  appointment  w«i  m  matter  nf  nn  ematt 
dUcfliij,  catusldrrlDx  the  extreme  relnetaiice  which  pre- 
niled  i»  tbe  enilre  «lMlUlun  of  Rom  Into  rltM^  bai  by  eu- 
eta,  perMTcrauce,  and  oacompromMiiBllniiueM  be  ane- 
«(«d,tu  (be  brief  vpace  ufatz  year^  ui  rootlDs  oat  the 
lift  remnliu  of  Ritniatilam,  «»d  Atlly  ealabUohllig  the 
Proteauut  relltctoD  thrunxbiiot  the  whole  of  the  churches 
irfGwt  Prie^lHiid.  In  IMS  Lawo  received  an  ewuest  in- 
tIkUoo  Inm  Cranmer,  arcbbialKip  of  Canterbnnr,  lo  Juin 
Um  dbtlupilsb«d  Rerormera  whu  bad  repaired  to  Bii)c- 
Iiodltom  Htl  naru  ofihe  CoDtlnent,  that  the*  might  com* 

Gleta  tbe  rerirnnatlon  of  the  Charch  In  that  ctmntry. 
iirtagaccepred  Craniner*a  Inviiattoo.  the  PollA  Reform- 
v  kft  Friesland  and  went  to  Bogtand,  where  be  waa  ap- 
pnlnud,  on  hia  arrival  lu  1S80,  anperintetident  of  the 
(fro  Pruleitant  congrentlno  eaUMIabed  at  LondoD.  In 
ibli  Itnportaui  sphere  lie  conitnned  to  labor  with  mneh 
CMofort  and  Bncce^r,  until  the  demlae  of  Edward  VI  and 
Ibe  accewtoD  of  Mary  arrested  tlw  pnt)[ren'«r  the  Ref- 
uniatloii  III  EiigUud,  and  compelled  Loaco  with  hIa  con- 
n^tiuii  to  leuTC  the  country.  Thia  Itttle  band  of  ex* 
vm,  beaded  by  the  Pollab  Reformer,  were  driven  by  a 
(turn  Dpun  tbe  coaat  of  Denmark,  where,  ou  landing, 
Ibt5  were  recvivetl  a(  flrat  wllh  hoaplialtty  and  ktndneaa, 
boi,  throagb  ihe  inflnence  of  the  Ultheran  divlnea,  they 
em  aoon  obliged  tu  reek  an  a*y1um  eirewhere.  The 
•iva  hatred  OH  the  part  iirthe  Latherau  clem  waa  abown 
Id  tbe  emxreffailon  of  Laecu  at  Lnbeck,  Hnmbnrs,  and 
RoMtKk.  \l  len^h  tbe  remnauta  of  the  coagrentlon 
hand  In  Danlalc  a  peacefnl  aaylom,  while  Laaoo  hlmaelf 
leilrad  to  yrlealniio,  where  he  waa  received  with  every 
auik  of  revpect  and  atuchment.  In  a  abort  time,  how- 
erer.lodln^  bb  povliliin  by  nn  means  au  comfortable  ae 
■I  tb^t,  he  remtived  Vi  Frankfort-oii-tbe-MalD,  where  he 
c*tabllshed  a  cburcta  for  the  Belgian  Pnrteatant  refbgeap, 
and  made  varlona  nttempla,  wIlhoDl  ancceM,  to  nnlte  tbe 
Lsiherao  and  Prolesinut  chnrchea. 

"Thninehoat  nil  hie  wanderinga  Laaco'a  tbongbu  were 
haUtaaily  lamed  towards  Poland,  and  be  malniHlned  a 
cowtant  InlenHmrae  wlih  hts  conntrymen,  and  also  with 
Us  auterelKn,  Sielamnnd  Angustaa,  who  enlenalned  a 
Ugh  retard  r<ir  bim.  lie  reinmed  tu  Poland  In  1006,  and 
feo  lonper  did  hie  arrival  become  known  than  the  Romtah 
dargy,  inkiuc  tbe  alarm,  hastened  to  Implore  tbe  klnjr  to 
haDM  (hmnla  domlnliHis  n  man  whom  the?  described 
m  tm  natlawcd  heretic,  and  the  sonrre  of  tmnblca  and 
commotliina  wherever  be  went.  To  Ibis  repre»enUtlon 
the  ktng  paid  nu  regard;  and,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
Mrbupa  Bud  tbe  papiil  uniicto,  Loscn  waa  s»i>n  after  In- 
IfWcd  wild  tbe  SDoerinieudence  of  all  Ibe  Refurmed 
charches  of  Lfitle  Puland.  Thmngta  bla  luflaeiice  the 
Iseeu  of  tbe  SwIm  Reformera  were  cxieoalvely  adiinted 
by  tbe  higher  claaMh*  nf  h!^  countrymen.  The  chief  ob- 
ject*, biiweTcr.  which  he  kept  aicadily  In  view  were  the 
nion  nf  all  Protevlaiii  aecia,  and  the  nltimaie  eHtabllrta- 
ottt  nf  a  Reformed  National  Cbnrch  modelled  on  tbe 
plan  nt  tbe  Cbnrrb  nt  Eu^aitd,  fur  which  he  bad  cmi- 
erived  a  tiiKh  admiration.  Bnt  hla  exertlnna  In  tbe  cnn«e 
«f  itfunn  were  mncU  weakened  by  the  rli>e  of  Anttrrln- 
Itirlas  feniimcniP  In  vnme  i>r  the  chnrcbes  wblcb  he  m- 
IvHaiended.  Ue  rtrntEgM  bard,  and  not  wllhont  anc- 
ctw,  In  check  ihe  protfier-o  <>f  ibeM  opinion*.  In  the 
ptbflc  Affdlra  of  tbe  Cbnrch  be  took  an  active  part,  and 
a^^ed  in  piep«r1ii|[  the  version  of  the  drat  Protestant 
BiMe  In  Piilnii<I.  In  the  ml.lnt  of  hia  nnwenried  labon 
tn  the  canw  of  ihe  Pollrh  Refxrmatlon,  Lnpoi  was  cut  off 
In  IMD,  before  he  bad  au  uppurtnuity  uf  fnlly  matnrlut; 
U*  frrnt  de* Igna. 

"One  of  tbe  last  nbjects  nn  which  tbe  Pnllab  Reformer 
bid  ret  h)«  heart  waa  the  apcvdy  convocation  of  a  ua- 
tk«al  xniKd.  Tbie  propoanl,  however,  met  wllh  violent 
nmnaltfon  from  Rome  and  itx  pnrtlsana.  The  pope,  Punl 
|v,  despatched  a  legate  to  r<iliiiid  with  letters  to  tbe  kin|c, 
lbs  Mnaie,  and  the  moal  iiiflnenlial  nnblemen,  pruroipliig 
tneS^t  all  necesonry  reforms  and  tu  call  n  general  coiin- 
dl  Lippomanl,  the  pa|ia)  legate,  waa  an  able  man,  and 
a  dnoiri  rervant  to  ^he  we  of  Rome.  The  Romi»b 
dvgy  were-moch  eiicoiini|ted  by  tbe  presence  of  ibia 
dmitaTy  In  the  coniilry,  who  endeavored,  but  wltbont 
enct,  lo  prevail  upun  tbe  king  tn  adopt  violent  meapurea 
By  tbeexilrpaiioH  ofheresv.  The  crafW  emissary  of  the 
popa  ancreeded  also  by  bis  Intrignes  In  (omentlnit  discord 
anoog  the  Proieslout*.  He  assembled  a  synod  nf  the 
Mwb  clergT,  which,  while  it  lamented  tbe  dani^rs  which 
■Uesiened  tne  Chnrch,  hutb  from  within  and  m>m  with- 

apaai>ed  many  reeolntlono  for  Imprnviiig  lie  condllinn 
cncKing  the  berellck  The  extent  to  which  the  svn- 
od,  tsf Heated  by  Lippomanl,  paahed  tbelr  Jurlmllctlon 
nq  be  ■«en  ftom  their  proceenlugs  In  a  case  of  nlleged 
•smlcse  recunleil  Nilh  by  Romish  and  Protestant  writ- 
tr*.  'Dornthv  Lnnecka,  a  poor  girl,  was  accused  of  hav- 
la|  obtained  from  tbe  Dominican  mcnke  of  Sochociew  o 
b"*l,  (etgolog  to  receive  commnnlon.  It  was  said  that 
•bt  wrapped  that  hort  In  her  clothes,  and  a«)ld  it  to  ihe 
Jrwiiif  a  Deighbitrlns  vlllai;a,  by  whom  she  had  been  in- 
■Itaitd  to  commit  ibte  act  of  sacrilege  by  tbe  bribe  of 

edoRara  and  n  gown  emlimlder^  with  sitk.  Thlg 
«•>  sold  in  bftva  been  cnrrie '  '  ■  to  the 

«tora^lMtag*lHsed  ^ 


a  qnantlty  of  Mnnd,  which  waa  collected  Into  n  (Insk. 
Tbe  Jews  tried  In  vain  to  prove  tbe  nlianrdlty  nf  the 
charge,  arening  that,  aa  tbelr  religion  did  not  permit  tbem 
tu  believeln  tbe  myaiery  of  iraiisnbeiautlatinn,  they  never 
cuold  be  BDpposed  lo  try  a  aliiillar  experiment  on  the 
host,  wblcb  loey  considered  ae  a  mere  wafer.  The  synod, 
lufloeneed  by  Lippomanl.  cundemned  iheni.ns  well  as  tbe 
nnfurtniiaie  woman,  to  be  bnrned  alive.  Tbe  Inlqiilioua 
sentence  could  not,  however,  be  pnt  Into  execution  with* 
ont  the  txtipiatfir,  or  tbe  conflrmailon  of  ihe  king,  which 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  obtained  fh>m  the  enlighi- 
et>ed  Siglsmnnd  Angiisiiis.  The  bishop  Prnremlwkl, 
whu  waa  aleo  vice-cliAucellnr  uf  Poland,  made  a  report 
to  Ihe  king  of  tbe  above-mentioned  case,  wblcb  he  de- 
eerihed  In  expressions  of  pions  horror,  entreniing  tbe 
monarch  not  to  allow  sncb  »  crime  committed  ngninst 
the  Divine  Majcety  to  go  nnpnnlshed.  Myrxknwski,  a 
great  dignitary  of  the  crown,  who  was  a  Pmiestaut,  be- 
came eo  Indignant  at  this  report  thai  he  could  not  re- 
strain hla  anger,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the  presence 
of  tbe  king  from  oslng  vinhince  against  the  prelate,  the 
Impiety  and  nbsardliy  of  whose  accnsallnn  he  exposed 
In  strong  language.  The  monarch  declared  that  he  wonid 
not  tielleve  such  alwurdlilev,  and  sent  an  order  to  the 
stotMt  (cblef  magistrate  or  governor)  of  Sochncaew  to 
release  Ibe  accused  parties ;  butthe  vice-chancellor  forged 
tbe  exematttr,  by  attaching  the  royal  seal  wiibout  the 
knowledge  of  the  monarch,  and  sent  an  order  that  tbe 
sentence  uf  the  synod  should  be  Immedlatelv  carried  into 
execntlon.  The  king,  being  Informed  of  ibis  nefiirions 
act  of  tbe  blsbitp,  immediately  deepatched  a  messenger 
to  prevent  Ha  effects.  It  was,  however,  too  late,  and  the 
Jooiclnl  mnrder  was  perpetrated.'  This  atnictoD*  affair 
excited,  of  conrse,  a  creat  sensation  ihronghoni  Poland, 
and  awakened  snch  feelings  nf  hatred  against  Lippomanl 
that  be  loet  bo  time  In  qnitllng  the  cnnntry,  a  atep  which 
woi  aboolntdy  naceaaary,  InMed,  aa  his  llw  waa  lu  dan- 
ger. 

"Tbe  Polish  Reformation  went  steadily  forward  In  spite 
of  all  the  opposition  nf  Rome  and  ita  emissaries.  In 
Lithuania  parilculariv  It  received  a  strong  impnlre  from 
the  Inflnence  cx erica  in  lis  thvor  tiy  prince  Kadalwlll, 
who  bod  been  Intmsted  by  tbe  monarch  wllh  almost  ibe 
sole  government  of  that  province.  Tnking  advant^e  nf 
the  facilities  wblcb  be  inns  possessed  for  advancing  the 
good  work,  be  succeeded  In  estiibllrhlng  tbe  Reformed 
worship  both  In  tbe  rnriil  districts  nnd  in  many  towns, 
lie  bnllt  also  a  splendid  chnrch  and  colleire  In  Vilua,  tbe 
cnpltal  of  Lltboania.  T<i  this  enllghiened  and  plone  no- 
bleman, betides,  la  dne  the  merit  of  having  caused  to  be 
translated  and  printed,  nt  hia  own  expenae,  the  flrst  Pmt- 
eataut  Bible  lu  tbe  Pollub  langosjie.  It  was  pnblished  In 
IttM,  and  Is  nsanlly  kixiwit  by  tne  name  of  the  Radal- 
wllllan  Bible.  Tbe  death  nf  Radalwlll  the  Black,  ae  he 
was  termed,  which  hiijipened  tn  IMti,  was  a  aevere  lues 
to  the  Prolestanl  can-e  in  Llthnanla:  but  happily  hla 
conalii  and  snc^essnr,  Radalwlll  the  Ited,  was  nli>»  a  aenl- 
oue  promoter  of  tbe  Refunned  religion,  and  founded  a 
nnmlwr  of  Protestant  chnrchea  and  schools,  wbleh  be  en- 
dowed with  landed  property  fur  their  permanent  sup|>ort. 
The  king  of  Polnnd  was  strongly  urged,  by  a  punlim  nf 
the  clergy,  lo  reform  the  Cbnrch  by  means  of  »  natlcmni 
synmi,  bnt  he  was  of  too  irresolute  a  character  to  take  a 
step  so  decided.  He  Adopted,  however,  a  middle  course, 
and  addressed  a  lelier  to  pojte  Paul  IV,  at  tbe  Council  of 
Trent,  demanding  the  concession  nf  the  Ave  fullowlns 
points:  (1)  I'be  jperfonunnce  of  tbe  mass  lu  the  natluoal 
langnaae;  <S>  l^e  dispensation  of  Ihe  communion  in 
boib  kinds ;  (S)  The  tolcratinn  of  tlie  marrlnge  nf  priests : 
W  Tbe  abolition  uriheannafctorflrst-IVnltsorbenellces: 
(in  I'be  convocation  nf  a  national  council  for  the  reform 
of  abnaes,  and  the  union  of  diflereHt  necla.  These  de- 
mapds,  nf  course,  were  relected  bv  his  holiness.  Bnt 
the  ProteelaniB  In  Poland,  far  from  being  dlvconraged  by 
the  conduct  of  Ihe  pope,  became  bolder  every  day  In  their 
opposition  tn  Ibe  Rnmanisls.  At  tbe  lilet  of  ION  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  deprive  the  blahnpe  uf  all  parti  ci  pat  inn 
In  the  aflhirs  of  the  government,  on  the  gmnnd  that  they 
were  Ibe  sworn  servants  of  a  foreign  potentate.  Thia 
motinn,  thongh  eirennonsly  urged  upon  tbe  acceptance 
of  the  diet,  waa  not  carried  :  but  a  few  years  later,  in 
1BCB,  tbe  diet  agreed  to  convoke  a  general  national  synod, 
cninposed  of  representatives  of  all  the  religions  parties 
In  Poland— a  measure  which  would,  in  airproliiibllity, 
have  1*cen  carried  liitn  efl'ect,  bad  It  not  been  prevented 
by  tbe  dexterity  and  diplomatic  craft  of  cardfual  Com- 
meiidnni,  who  succeeded  in  dissundlng  the  king  from  as- 
sembling a  national  council. 

"Tbe  ealabllsbment  of  a  Reformed  Polish  Church  waa 
much  impeded  by  tbe  dissensions  which  divided  tbe 
Protestants  among  themselves.  At  that  time,  lu  fact,  no 
less  than  three  parties  existed  lu  Poland,  each  adhering 
to  Its  own  separate  cunfeeslun.  Thua  tbe  Bohemian  or 
Watdenslan  Conreivion  had  Its  own  ardent  admirers, 
chiefly  In  Oreat  Poland:  the  Oenevere or  Colvlnlstic Con- 
fession in  Llthnanla  and  Southern  Poland;  and  the  Ln- 
Ibernn  or  Augslmrg  Confession  In  towns  hibablied  br 
hnrghers  of  German  origin.  Of  tbese  the.Bohemlan  anil 
tbe  acneveia  Confietsione  were  su  conible|elf,'aaiffd>on 
I  RiBOK  all  polBtf,  that  tbeliPHMij^MteWVqp^l'^lMiad 
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DO  dtOciiItT  Id  furmiiiB  «  union  In  WS,  not  ImlMd  in- 
eorporntlnff  K  lain  one  Dody,  bm b-ildlnjt  qilritaal  follow- 
»hlp  tfigetner,  white  eech  Cbnrcti  reulneti  Ita  owu  sepa- 
me  biarnrchy.  This  nnion  being  tbe  llrat  whicb  took 
plkce  ainoiig  ProiestHDt  cbnrchea  arter  (be  Reromiation, 
caoiwd  great  Joy  amouy  tbe  Kerormeni  lii  dlffereut  parts 
nt  Kumpe.  The  two  cfaarcbetf  ihna  united  wlabed  to  in> 
clade  the  Lntherana  alao  in  the  alliance,  bat  tbe  doctriue 
of  the  AugabDiy  Confeaalon  on  the  aublect  of  the  Bncha- 
rial  Mcmed  likely  to  pMve  an  Inmperable  obelacle  Id  tbe 
way  of  anv  anion  with  tbe  Latheran  cbnrchea  An  at- 
tempt, however,  waa  made  to  eflbet  ao  dnirable  an  ob> 
JecL  For  this  pnrjKiM  a  evnod  of  the  Bobenlan  and 
tivnereee  chnrche*  of  Polana  waa  convoked  In  IfiST,  and 
pTMlded  over  by  John  k  Laaco.  At  this  aynod  overtnree 
were  made  lo  the  Lattaerana  to  Jolu  tbe  uulon,  bat  to  uo 
effect,  and  ihej  still  coullnned  to  accoH  the  Btdtemlan 
Charch  of  bereay.  Tbe  obaUclea  tbna  thrown  In  the  way 
of  anninii  among  tbe  Proteetants  of  Poland  only  ronaed 
tbe  Bohemians  to  exert  themselvea  still  more  actively  for 
lU  nttalnmeuL  Thev  forwarded  copies  of  their  Confes- 
aton  of  Fallh  to  tbe  Protestant  prinree  of  Germany,  and 
tn  the  chief  Refbrmerv,  both  of  that  cnnntry  and  of  tlwita- 
eiiand,  and  received  strong  teaUmnniala  of  approval— eo 
atrong.  Indeed,  as  to  silence  for  a  time  tbe  oq)ecU«HU  of 
tbe  Lntberaiis.  Shortly,  however,  the  luod  nndereUnd- 
Ins  which  had  began  was  Intermpled  oy  tbe  nnreaeon- 
■Dw  demands  of  some  Pollah  Lntberan  divlnea  that  the 
other  Protesuni  denominations  should  snbacribe  the 
Con^MsioD  of  Anesbnrg.  The  Bobemlana,  therefore,  in 
UI8,  sabmltled  their  cuiifieealon  to  the  Uulversl^  of 
Wlttenl*erg,  and  received  ftom  that  learned  body  a  atrong 
expiwdon  of  their  approbation,  which  so  operattfd  upon 
the  minds  of  tbe  Lniheraus  that  fWim  that  time  they 
OMsed  to  charge  the  Bobemlsn  Charch  with  bereav. 

"The  longidestred  anion  was  at  length  effscted  fn  16T9. 
A  tmoA  having  assembled  In  the  town  of  Saodomlr,  tn 
Apnl  of  that  year.  Anally  eonclnded  apd  signed  the  terms 
of  anion  auder  tlis  name  ot  the  ConMnsns  of  Sandomir 
<q.  v.).  This  important  step  excited  the  almost  alarm 
among  the  Romsnista,  who  endeavored  to  bring  It  into 
discredit.  Bnt  the  nuion  it*elf  wns  ewentlally  hollow 
sod  imperfecL  The  conficsslon^  between  which  a  dog- 
mstlc  anion  bad  been  efltected,  diffeied  on  a  point  of  vital 
Importance— the  prepeoce  of  Christ  in  the  Encharlst.  The 
union,  accordingly,  wns  rattier  notntnal  than  real :  and 
many  Latheraus  directed  their  whole  efforts  towards 
bringing  about  a  diemption  of  the  alliance  which  had 
been  esubllsbed  at  Saodomlr.  This  boetillty  of  the  Lu- 
therans to  tbe  other  Protevunt  confessions  was  very  In- 
Jarlons  to  the  lateresis  of  Proiesuniism  in  genersl,  and 
a  nambef  of  noble  Rimllles,  followed  by  thoa»anda  of  tbe 
common  people^  disxnsted  with  the  bltier  contentions 
which  raged  among  the  Proteetants  of  different  denomi- 
nations, renounced  tbe  principles  of  tbe  Reformation,  and 
retnmed  to  the  Charch  of  Borne.  Aaolher  circumstance 
which  teaded  lo  weaken  the  Pmtestnat  Church  of  Po- 
Inod  waa  tbe  rise  and  rapid  spread  of  a  party  who  denied 
the  divinity  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Some  learned  di- 
vines of  the  Reformed  churches  combated  these  Aniitrla- 
Itarlu  doctrines,  and  at  length,  in  1M5,  the  professors 
of  these  doctrines  seceded  from  their  brethren,  fonnlng 
themselves  into  a  separate  eccle»lastfcnl  organisation, 
called  ^  ita  members  tbe  Minor  Reformed  Church  of  Po- 
land. The  arrival  ofFauslus  Soclnns  In  Poland  in  IfiTS 
led  to  tbe  tenets  of  the  AniitrtnitHrlans  being  thrown 
Into  ft  dcilnlie  form,  and  to  the  formMion  nf^Bndnlan 
congrqpitlous,  chiefly  composed  of  nobles,  imoiig  whtmi 
there  were  many  wealthy  landowners. 

"When  tbe  Ctmsensue  of  Sandomlr  was  eonclnded  In 
IBTO^  thvtestanlism  in  Poland  had  reached  its  highest 
state  ofprosperity.  Many  churches  niid  rcbools,  belong* 
Ing  to  Protestants  of  various  den'<mliiHilnns,  bad  been 
established ;  the  Scripinree  had  been  tmualnied  and  print- 
ed In  the  nniional  language;  and  rellxlous  liberty  was 
enjoyed  in  Poland  to  a  degree  unknown  In  any  other 
}>art  of  Europe.  These  favorable  circamsiances  attrncied 
great  numbers  of  foreigners,  who  son&ht  an  asylam  from 
religions  persecn  I  Ion.  Among  these,  oesidee  many  Ital- 
ian and  much  renigees,  there  were  also  a  great  number 
of  Scotch  families  settled  in  different  narts  of  Poland, 
whose  de«ceiidnnts  are  found  there  ai  this  day. 

"At  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  Roman- 
Inn  hod,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  Ita  hold  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion. The  most  Influential  portion  of  the  noMUty  were 
on  tbe  side  of  Pnttestantiem,  while  many  powerfhl  Run- 
Dles,  and  the  population  generally,  of  the  easlem  prov- 
inces belonged  to  the  Greek  Church.  Nay,  even  within 
the  national  Ohnrch  itself,  not  only  was  the  primate  fa- 
vorable to  Reformed  principle*,  but  many  even  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  laity, 
would  hnve  welcomed  any  proposal  to  correct  the  Angrsut 
abneea  which  had  lu  cnnrve  of  time  crept  into  the  Church. 
In  the  senate,  also,  the  great  proportion  of  the  members 
were  either  ProtestAUls  or  belonged  M  tbe  Oreek  Church  : 
and  even  the  kini;  himself  shtiwed  n  decided  lenolng 
towards  the  adherents  of  the  Proletitnnt  lalth.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  In  Poland,  Indeed,  n  ns  on  the  verge 
of  utter  rniD ;  bnt  In  this  hour  of  its  extremest  danger  it 
waa  malnlj  aaved  by  the  exertions  of  cardinal  Uuslns, 
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Romish  dignitary  had  early  made  himself  coasttteaoas 
by  his  hostility  to  the  Protestants,  and  now  ibal  be  had 
been  nominated  a  cardinal,  be  used  every  effitit  to  cbed 
the  progress  of  tbe  Reformntlou  tn  Poland.  Flndhu, 
however,  that  his  owu  Chnn-b  wns  fast  losins  gromtS, 
and  that  Reformed  prinelplss  were  almiMt  cerUni  erelong 
lo  obtain  the  ascendency,  he  called  to  his  aid  ihe  newly 
established  Order  ofJesalts,  several  of  whom  anived  from 
Rome  lu  IBM,  and  by  their  Inirignee  aud  aglutloii  the 
whole  country  was  nuule  for  a  long  period  toe  scene  of 
the  most  unseemly  commotions. 

"  Daring  the  life  ofSiglsraund  Augnstus  the  Proteetasts 
Indulged  ute  hope  that,  although  naturally  of  a  wavering 
and  nudeclded  cbnrHCter,  be  might  possibly  dodde  in 
tbe  eslabllshment  of  a  Reformea  Nailonal  Cbnrch ;  bnt 
the  death  of  that  monarch  withimt  issue,  lo  UTS,  pat  an 
end  to  all  each  expectations.  The  Jagellouian  dynasty, 
which  had  governed  Poland  fbr  two  centnries,  waa  ttuw 
extinct.  An  earnest  struggle  c<Hnmencad,  therefore,  be- 
tween ibe  PnXestaots  saa  Romanists,  each  party  being 
anxtons  that  the  vacant  throne  ahould  oe  filled  by  a  lesk 
ous  supporter  of  their  Church.  Tlw  Romanisto,  hcadsd 
by  cardinal  Commendonl,  were  anxloiu  to  confer  tbe 
crown  uiKm  tbe  archduke  Ernest,  sim  of  tbe  emperur 
Maximilian  II,  and  were  even  readv  to  secure  their  onjett 
by  force.  Coliguy  and  tbe  French  Pmiesrants  bad  far 
some  time,  even  belbre  the  death  orsigismand  Angnstn^ 
entertained  the  project  of  placing  Henry  of  Valoi^  duks 
of  AnJon,on  the  Pollsb  throne;  and  Catharine  de' Medi- 
ci, the  mother  of  the  dake,  eagerly  lent  her  ■pprubaUua 
to  tbe  propossl. 

"  Tbe  diet  of  coDvoeatloo  assembled  at  Warsaw  In  Jus- 
ary,  IMS,  for  the  purpose  of  Ukiug  steps  fur  the  mslnie- 
noiica  or  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country  daring  the 
InterrMnnm.  At  tbis  diet,  notwlihsiandtiiK  the  opoori- 
llon  or  the  Romlsb  biahups,  Instlgatnd  by  Commeiiaool, 
a  law  was  passed  eitabllsblng  a  perfect  equality  of  rights 
among  all  tbe  Cbrtstisn  conTessious  of  Poland,  gnaraa- 
teeing  the  dignities  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  Cath» 
He  bishops,  but  abolishing  tbe  obligation  of  Church  pa- 
trons to  bestow  the  benences  In  th«r  eifl  exclusively  on 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen.  The  election  of  a  new  nm- 
arcb  was  arranged  to  take  place  on  April  T,  at  Kamlnistt, 
near  Warsaw.  The  principal  competiiors  for  the  throve 
of  Poland  were  the  two  princes  already  meniloned ;  tod 
although  meanwhile  the  horrid  masMicre  of  St.  Bartbid- 
oinew  had  rendered  the  Policb  I^iteetanta  anmewbat 
afraid  to  commit  their  Interests  to  a  French  prince,  yet, 
being  nnwUling  to  Involve  their  conntry  In  a  dvU  vtt, 
they  accepted  Beni7.dake  of  Anjou,  who  was  accor^Uog- 
ly  elected  kins  of  Poland. 

"A  deputanon  of  twelve  noblemen  were  Ismediately 
despatched  to  I^tfls  to  niinounce  to  Henry  his  cl<cti<«, 
aoff  ou  Sept.  10,  1S7S,  the  ceremony  of  presestlnc  tbe 
diploma  of  electioo  took  pbue  in  uie  ennrtit  of  notn 
Dame.  The  circamatancea  attending  the  prepsnuiloa 
are  Inrerestlng  as  manlfestlnc  the  IntoleniDt  spirit  vf  tbe 
Polish  Romanists.  'The  bisnop  Kamkowakl,  a  member 
of  tbe  Polish  embassy,  at  ihe  beginning  of  tbe  ceremnoy, 
entered  a  protest  against  the  clause  for  securing  nllgioM 
llberiy  inserted  in  the  oath  which  the  new  moaarch  was 
to  take  on  that  occasion.  This  set  prodaced  some  coo- 
ftislon,  the  Protestant  Zborowskl  havlni!  iuterrapied  the 
solemnity  with  tbe  fotlowin;;  wonls,  addressed  i»  Honl- 
Inc;  "Had  yoo  not  accepted.  In  tbe  nsme  of  the  dnke, 
the  conditions  of  relltrions  liberty,  our  opposition  woald 
have  prevented  ibis  duke  from  being  elected  ovr  mon- 
arch.'' Henry  feigned  to  he  aatonlvhed,  as  If  he  did  net 
nnderstand  the  snhject  In  dispute;  bnt  Zborowskl  sd- 
dressed  bim,  aaying,  "I  repeat,  sire,  that  If  your  ambas- 
sadors had  not  accepted  the  condition  of  liberty  U  tbe 
conieodlns  rellgloas  persaaalons,  onr  opunsldon  wonid 
have  prevented  you  from  being  elected  king ;  and  that 
if  yon  do  not  confirm  these  omdliions,  von  shall  not  be 
our  kins."  After  thin  the  memben  of  the  embastrser- 
ronnden  their  new  monarch,  and  Herhnn.  a  Roman  CsUi- 
ollc,  read  the  formula  of  the  oath  nrescribed  by  tbe  cIki- 
ing  diet,  which  Henry  repeated  wlthont  any  oppostitu*. 
The  bishop  Karnkowskl,  who  had  stood  aslde^  approacbed 
tbe  king  after  be  had  sworn,  nnd  proiestud  that  the  niif- 
Ions  llberiy  secnred  by  the  roval  oath  was  not  to  loJars 
Ihe  anlbority  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  the  king  gats 
him  n  written  testimony  In  favor  of  ihm  protesL' 

"Henry  set  out  for  Poland,  but  after  wfaat  bad  passtd 
the  fears  of  the  Protestants  were  far  from  being  allaTnl, 
and  they  resolved  carefully  to  watch  the  conduct  of  ihr. 
new  monarch  at  bis  coronation.  Pirley,  tbe  Inder  uf 
the  Proteatant  pnrty,  insisted  that  on  that  solemn  oen- 
slon  the  oaih  taken  at  Pnris  should  be  repeated;  sod 
even  In  tbe  mldsi  of  the  ceremony,  when  the  crown  VM 
about  to  he  placed  on  Henry's  head,  Flriey  boldly  ad- 
vanced forward  and  Intermpted  the  proceedlnos,  decUr 
ing  In  Ihe  name  of  the  ProtevtaiitH  orpoliind  thBt,nnic«B 
the  Parisian  oath  was  taken,  the  coronation  would  not 
be  allowed  to  go  forward.  The  scroll  of  the  •■ath  wit 
put  Into  the  king's  hand  aa  be  kiMlt  «m  the  steps  of  ibs 
Hilar,  and  Firley,  uking  the  orown,  said  to  Henry  with  a 
loud  voice,  'If  yon  will  not  ffmuj  X!<fL4Mlll  not  retgii.' 
Th«  intrc|dd  eoode^tHl^  hsim&Cfmu  mch  Iks 
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«M  MMmblr  with  awe,  ani  the  king  bad  no  illana- 

fln  bat  U>  rapMt  the  oatb.  Ulna  tta«  n1lxlo»  UbntlM 
of  PuWod  wvra  MiT«d  from  ntter  overthruw,  and  tbe  na- 
dua  delivered  from  an  Impending  dvll  war. 

"The  Puliab  nutMUuw  wore  natDnlljr  anrplclona  of 
Mr  Mw  Unx,  knowing  Ibai,  baving  Ukeu  the  oatb  by 
Mapglsioo,  be  w«a  not  Ukvly  ti>  ret  peel  their  rlxbta. 
Tha  BomUh  bMio|M,  on  tbe  other  hand,  aapponed  by 
tbe  Anrar  of  tba  tnonsrcb,  formed  prolecu  fur  extaodtnic 
tbdr  laliMDeCt  and  au  tmpreaelim  rapidly  epratd  thronsb 
iba  coantTT  tut  Ueury  had  become  a  nadjr  tool  Id  the 
baoda  of  ilM  prieetf.  Tbfe  feelloir,  eombtoed  with  dla- 
mt  at  bla  ptvfllgacy,  reudered  bin  ao  nopopalcr,  and 
bta  BoUecu  eo  discontented,  that  tbe  coanir;  wonid  no- 
dnabiedly  bave  been  apeodlly  plooged  Into  a  cWit  war 
had  not  tbe  king  ftntnoalelr  dl»app«ared,  having  aecret- 
If  left  Pulud  for  Praucc  on  learning  that  tbe  dentb  uf 
U(  btuiber,  Cbarlea  IX,  had  opened  tba  waj  fur  bis  sac- 
ee^rioa  to  tbe  tbrnoa  of  Prance.  The  crown  uf  Piilaod 
WM  sow  conferred  npon  Stephen  Batory,  princa  uf  Tran- 
fjl*aDla,  who  bad  earned  au  high  a  reuutatlun  Ihnt,  al- 
IhoBgh  an  avowed  ProteeUut,  tafa  election  met  with  do 
owueltlun  frucn  the  Romish  clern.  Tbe  deleitailon 
mtb  ammnnced  to  Siephen  bla  electinu  to  the  ttanme 
WBB  eoaipoaed  ut  iblrteen  membeni,  onlj  one  of  whom 
WW  a  Kinunlat :  but  tbbt  man,  SoltkowakI  bj  name,  snr- 
neded  la  pen-oadiog  the  new  monarch  that.  If  be  would 
recara  blmvtifon  tbe  thmoe,  he  moat  profeaa  tbe  Roman 
UBib<4le  religion.'  Next  dw;,  accurdingif,  to  tbe  diamajr 
nf  tba  Pniieataot  delegate*,  Biepben  wna  weu  devoatljr 
kMaHog  at  naaa.  Daring  bis  reign,  which  laated  ten 
jeKi, be  nwtttielDed  invlulale  Ihe  righto  nf  the  Anti-Bix 
■aaiat  ounHsMlMM,  while  at  tbe  fame  time,  thmngb  Ibe 
lajmnrn  of  bia  qneeo,  who  waa  a  bigoted  Hommilat,  be 
epCBlf  eDCuaraged  and  patronlaed  Ibe  Jevnita,  bj  finud- 
ing  and  endowing  vari<>o«  edncatkinal  Inatitatlima  lu 
cunnecilna  with  their  order. 

"Stephen  Balury  died  in  VSS6,  and  waa  encceeded  by 
Wuhmiiail  IlL  In  whuae  reign  Ihe  ItumUh  party  acqnired 
mack  Mraugui,  while  many  uf  tbe  Pruteetanta  had  be. 
caMdlMtmed  with  ibeKeueral  confeeaton,  and  eonght 
b>  iMww  the  former  cuntroveralea  which  had  so  much 
weakened  tbelr  liidnence  In  the  ronutir.  Poland  was 
Bohipplly  enbJecied  to  the  rule  nf  this  fnliitaaied  mon- 
arch in>m  un  tu  1U9,  and  thnmghoni  tbe  whole  of  that 
i^vg  periiid  bla  policy  waa  nnlforrolr  directed  towards 
tbe  pramotlnu  or  tbe  rapremacy  of  Rome.  Tbe  Jaeuita 
esawlMd  sa  nnlimited  InllneDGe  over  Ihe  gureniment! 
and  all  Ibe  oSoea  of  state  and  posts  of  buiiur  were  ez- 
dBil*cly  bei>towe<i  upon  Romanifliv,  and  mure  esMCially 
apon  proaclyten,  who,  froni  motlres  of  luierei*t,  had  re- 
Boaneed  the  priadplee  of  Ibe  Kefimnniluu.  The  whole 
eoHlry  waa  corned  with  Jenilt  c<illegea  and  reboots, 
tbas  cnablinir  tbe  dbviple*  of  T^iyoln  most  effect  nalW  in 
nertiM  domTnlim  over  all  ciswee  of  the  people.  'The 
Bataacboty  efbcta  of  tbelr  education,'  aays  cunnt  Kra- 
•iafki,  *Hmn  became  manifest.  By  the  close  of  Sigli- 
■tad  Ill's  raign,  when  ilie  Jevnlis  bad  become  elmnst 
ndsrife  maalera  of  pnbllc  schools,  imiloiial  literature 
had  decHned  a*  rapidly  ae  It  bad  adraiiced  during  the 
weceding  cenwty.  It  I*  remarltable.  Indeed,  that  P<>- 
Mid,  whwii.  from  tbe  middle  of  the  Ittth  ceuinry  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Sigtamnnd  III  (IWS),  bad  prodnced 
■any  lolendla  worka  on  different  brauchea  of  bnmau 
kaowledge,  la  tbe  national  aa  well  aa  In  tbe  Latlo  hin- 
(nsse,  can  boaat  of  bnt  very  few  works  of  merit  from 
ihsl  epoeh  to  tbe  ncond  part  of  tbe  ISih  ceotnry,  the  pe- 
riod of  tbe  nnlimited  eway  of  the  Jeanlls  over  Ibe  na- 
ilnaai  edacathn.  Tbe  pidlab  language,  whtcb  bad  ob- 
talasd  a  high  degree  of  perfectton  daring  the  Kih  cen  tnry, 
WM  fooii  eormpled  )qr  an  alwnrd  admiztnre  uf  Lntln  ; 
ud  a  barharotia  style, called  Macaronic,  dlsflgnred  Polish 
lliantiure  for  more  than  a  centnry.  As  the  chief  object 
or  tbe  Jetalu  was  to  omibet  tbe  Antl-Ilomaitlsta,  the 
principal  anltfect  of  their  ioelntctluo  was  polemical  divin- 
ity; and  the  most  talented  of  their  student*,  instead  of 
aeiilrlag  aoand  knowledge,  by  which  they  might  become 
emU  MBiben  of  podeQi^Bsted  their  time  In  dUlecilc 
NKIstlei  and  qnlbblea.  The  dlralplea  of  Loyola  knew 
no  that,  of  all  the  weaknesses  to  which  fanraaii  nature 
h  tat^eci,  vanity  is  tbe  most  accessible ;  and  ibey  were 
as  praise*!  of  praise  l<>  parUaana  aa  tbev  were  of  abuM 
lit  •atagoniaia.  Tfans  the  benelbdors  of  their  order  be* 
(aaa  tbe  obJeeta  of  tbe  moat  hlaome  adalatlon,  which 
■  bnt  tbe  eormpted  taste  aoonlred  In  their  schools 
_  _ara  rendered  pataubi&  liieir  bombaatk  pane- 
Oricit  lavlslMd  upon  tbe  moat  onlmporUnt  persons,  be- 
oiaa,  towards  the  end  of  the  ITth  centnry,  almost  the 
oalv  ntaratnr*  of  ibe  conntry— pruof  saSlclent  of  tbe  de- 
ctaMstaleortbe  public  lowblchaucb  prodoctluns  could 
ss  accspubte.  An  additional  proof  of  tbe  retrocession 
•^tbe  aalbmal  Intellect  and  tbe  corruption  of  taste  an* 
dw  the  wltbering  1  nttnence  of  tbe  Jesnlu  la  that  the  most 
dmitai  prodneUime  of  the  leth  eantnry— tbe  Angnatan 
ma  of  tbe  Polish  llieratare— were  not  reprinted  fitr  more 
ifeaa  a  cantary,  alllnaRh  alter  the  revival  of  leamiag  In 
rUMd  In  ibe  *«Rtad  Satf  of  tba  ISth  caotury  Ibey  went 
iknagh  BHur  editions,  and  still  eontlntw  lo  ba  reprinted. 
ItliMMrt  aaparAioua  lo  add  that  this  danlonble  coo* 
■naraB  natkinal  laieliaei  pemi- 


dooa  eflheta  on  tbe  political  aa  well  aa  social  atate  of  tba 
conntiy.  The  enlinteoed  statesmen  who  had  appeared 
during  the  reign  itt  Slelrmnnd  III— tbe  Zami^kla,  tbe 
Saplehas,  the  ZslklewrklH,  whoae  efforts  eontUerbabiuoed 
for  a  time  tbe  banefnl  effecu  of  tbsL  filial  reign,  as  well 
aa  some  eicellent  auihora  who  wrote  during  the  aame 
l»erlod  — were  edncaied  nnder  another  system;  for  that 
of  Lbe  Jesuits  ounid  nut  produce  sny  political  or  literary 
character  with  eularged  views.  Some  exceptions  there 
were  to  this  general  rule;  bat  the  views  of  ealigbtened 
men  eould  not  be  bnt  ntterly  lost  on  a  public  which,  In* 
stead  of  advancing  In  the  paths  of  knowledge,  were  tralit* 
ed  to  Ibrget  tbe  science  and  wisdom  of  Ita  anceston.  U 
waa  therefore  no  wonder  that  sound  notions  of  law  and 
rlsbt  became  obscured,  and  gave  way  to  absurd  pnifn* 
dices  of  privilege  and  cnste,  by  which  liberty  degenerated 
Into  llcenilouauees :  while  tbe  state  of  the  peasantry  waa 
deeraded  Into  that  of  predial  sarvlinde.' 

"Not  oontenied  with  secretly  ImbninK  tbe  minds  of 
the  people  with  Romanist  principlea,  the  Jesnita  connived 
at  toe  ill-treatment  to  which  many  FrotestanU  were  snb. 
Jected,  and  tbe  eonrta  of  Jnstlce  being  wholly  nnder  Je» 
nit  inllueiKe,  it  was  rain  l<tr  tbe  iqjnred  to  look  fur  legal 
redrees.  Riotous  mobs  with  complete  impnnitrdestroyM 
the  Protestant  churches  In  Craoow,  Poeen,  WIloa,  and 
other  places.  Tbe  natural  resnit  of  the  adverse  ctrcniD- 
euncea  In  which  Proteslanu  were  placed  nnder  ihla  long 
bat  dlaastruas  reign  was  ibnt  their  numbers  were  dallv 
diminished,  and  wtlat  was,  perhaps,  moremelsncholy  still, 
those  who  held  Ibsl  to  Reformed  principles  were  divided 
Into  contending  Uctlons;  andalihoogb  tbeCunseBans<4 
Sandomlr  tnalnialned  an  apparent  anion  Ibr  a  tine,  that 
covenant  even  was  finally  dissolved  by  tbe  Lntherana. 
An  attempt  was  made  without  effect  to  arrange  a  anion 
between  tne  Proie«tanu  and  tbe  Greek  Cbnrvh  at  a  meet- 
ing convened  at  Wilna  >u  lltSB,  and  although  a  confedera- 
tion for  mutual  defence  was  concluded,  it  led  to  no  pra^ 
tkal  results. 

"At  tbe  close  of  the  long  reign  of  Blgtsmund  II]  tbe 
cause  of  Proiesiantlam  was  In  a  state  of  the  deejiest  d^ 
pr«»alou.  But  bli  son  and  snceessar,WladislM  Iv,  waa  a 
person  of  a  very  different  character,  and  so  opposed  to 
tbe  Jesuits  that  be  would  not  allow  a  single  member  of 
that  order  to  be  near  his  conrL  He  distributed  ofllces  and 
rewards  solelr  nccording  tu  merit,  and,  being  naturally  of 
a  mild  dlspualllon,  he  discountenanced  all  pertecnthm  on 
account  of  religion.  He  endeavored  lo  vain  to  cflbet  a 
genera)  reconciliation,  or  at  least  a  mutual  nndersiaad* 
lug,  between  tbe  contending  parties,  by  means  of  a  ralig^ 
lous  discussion  held  nt  Thorn  In  IM4.  But  tbe  early 
death  of  this  benevolent  monarch  changed  tbe  whole  ss- 
pect  of  affblra.  Uls  brother,  John  Caslmlr.  who  sncceed- 
«d  him,  had  been  a  Jesuit  and  a  cardinal:  bnt  ihe  pope 
bad  relieved  him  from  bis  vows  on  bla  election  to  ibe 
throne.  From  a  monarch  who  bad  formerly  been  a  Boat- 
ish  eccleslaailc  Ihe  Protealnnta  bad  everything  to  fbar 
and  little  to  expect.  Tbe  cmisequence  was  that  the  at« 
most  discontent  began  to  prevail  among  all  claasea,  and 
the  conntry  having  been  invaded  by  Charles  Onatavw^ 
king  of  Sweden,  the  ifeople  were  dlr]M>eed  to  place  bim 
npou  the  throne  of  Poland.  Elated,  however,  by  the  soc- 
cess  of  his  arms,  that  hanghly  monarch  declined  to  ac* 
cent  the  aoverelanty  In  any  other  rmtde  than  by  cooqneat, 
whereupon  the  Poles,  riolng  as  one  man,  drove  him  from 
the  conntry.  Peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Ollva 
ill  IMO;  hut  not  until  the  Protestaota  had  snffered  mndi 
during  the  war.  Tbe  king  had  Ukeu  reflige  In  Sileeia 
during  tbe  Swedish  Invasion,  and  on  bis  retani  to  Poland 
be  oonimltted  himself  to  Ihe  special  care  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  vowing  that  he  would  convert  Iba  beretlcB  by  liirce 
If  ueceasary.  A  considerable  nnmber  ofProlestenls  silll 
remained  after  all  the  persncntlona  to  which  they  bad 
been  exposed,  and  among  them  were  several  Influential 
fbmilles,  who,  besides,  were  enpponed  by  tbe  Iniereet  of 
the  Protestant  pHurea  tbrongbout  Karope.  The  king, 
therefore.  Judged  It  beet  to  direct  the  whole  fi)rce  of  hie 
persecnUiHi  against  tbe  Soclnlaua,  wbom  he  banished  tmm 
the  kingdom,  declaring  It  to  be  henceforib  a  capital  crime 
to  propagate  or  even  profess  Soclnlanlf  m  In  Poland. 

''The  ranks  of  tbe  Protestants  were  now  completely 
broken,  and  the  Roman  clergy  acquired  and  exeretsed 
nearly  nuctiutroUed  power.  John  SobleskI,  during  ble 
short  reign,  endeavored  to  not  an  end  to  religions  per*e< 
cation :  bnt  be  litund  himself  nnable  to  maintain  the  laws 
which  still  acknowledged  a  perfect  equality  of  rellgtoiis 
Gunlbsrions.  Augnsiua  11,  alNt,  who  eDCoeeded  to  tbe 
throne  in  10IW,  condmied.  In  the  neual  manner,  the  righia 
and  liberties  of  tbe  Protesunt*.  bnt  with  tbe  addition  of 
a  new  ooudltlnn,  that  he  should  never  grant  them  sena> 
torial  or  any  other  Important  dignltlea  and  ofllces.  Tbia 
nonarcfa  bad  renounced  Lntberanism  In  order  to  obtain 
the  crown  of  Polsnd^nd  now  that  be  bad  eeeared  bla  ob- 
ject, he  allowed  the  Romlsb  bishops  to  treat  the  heretica 
as  tbey  chose.  Angoetos  baving  been  expelled  br  Charles 
ZII  of  Sweden,  Stanlahiue  Lmcaynski  waa  elected  In 
ITAL  and  the  accession  of  this  enlightened  monarch  re- 
vived tbe  hopea  of  tbe  Protssianta.  The  treaty  of  alllanoa 
concluded  between  Sunlrlana  and  tbe  Swedlsb  sovereign 

Siarantaed  to  the  Proicslanta  of  Poland  the  rights  and 
bartlaa  Mcnred  to  themby  tbe  lawv-dTj'  ' 
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Abollahlng  all  tbe  mtrlctlona  tmpoMd  Id  Istsr  tfmee. 
Bat  euch  fiivurHble  clrcnmetAiicei'  were  of  ihorl  contlriii- 
siioi.  StaiilrlHiui  drlvcD  tiom  bis  throne  Feier, 
tbe  cxAt  of  ItaivlH,  Kud  Angnatua  U  sgMiu  restored  to  bia 
kiuKtloin-  l-'ivll  commotinna  now  mroae,  whlcb  were  ou)y 
lermliinted  b;  Ihe  medlAtion  »f  Het«r  the  Oreni,  who  coii- 
diided  a  trewty  at  WnrMW  iu  ITIC,  Into  whlcb  thcRotnan- 
l-r«  had  enfflcleut  fndneDce  to  get  m  cUnae  inaerted  to  the 
following  effect ;  'Ttaut  all  tbemireetaut  cbnrcbea  which 
had  been  hitllt  since  should  be  demollahed,  and  thnt 
the  Probt^umtfl  ahunid  not  be  permitted,  except  In  places 
where  they  bad  cbnrcbea  pmvioafi)'  to  the  nl>ove-nieU' 
tioiied  lime,  to  hsve  nny  pnbllc  or  prirtte  mceilnsa  for 
Che  pitrpiiee  of  preaching  or  aliiglug.  A  breach  of  this 
regnlntlon  was  to  be  pnnlahed,  fur  the  flnt  lime  by  a 
tine,  for  the  second  by  tmprieonment.  Tor  the  third  by 
bnulahment.  Foreign  tnlnintera  were  allowed  to  hare 
divine  aervlce  in  their  dwelltuipi.  hnt  the  uatlTee  who 
Hhontd  assist  nt  It  were  to  be  eatyecied  to  the  Hbove^men- 
tliMifd  penaltiee.' 

"Tbe  teriDS  ofthta  treaty  excited  feellnga  of  discontent 
and  vlarm,  not  only  in  tbe  ralnda  of  tbe  Protestant*,  but 
also  of  tbe  more  eiillKhtened  portion  of  the  Koniaa  Cath- 
olics. Protexta  poured  In  fh>tn  all  qtinrrere  agalnat  tb» 
ineusnre.  Bat  aU  remonaimuoe  waa  valu;  the  Roman- 
lata  coutlnned  to  proeecnte  the  Proieatanta  with  Invet- 
erate rancor.  In  some  caeca  even  to  blood.  Tbe  Protes- 
tant  poweraof  Bnro))e  trom  time  to  time  made  repreaen- 
tatlona  in  favor  of  i  lie  Polish  Proiestaiita ;  bni,  instead  of 
alleviating  their  per»ecuttiiDi>,  theee  reraoustrancea  only 
Increaaed  their  severity.  In  !T3S  nn  act  was  paaaed  ex- 
ctndinic  them  from  the  general  diet,  and  fWmi  all  pnbllc 
offlcM,  bnt  declaring  at  the  same  time  their  peace,  their 

Eeraons-and  their  prt)perty  invl(tlable,and  that  they  might 
old  military  rank  and  occupy  the  cmwn-lnnda. 
**  Durlns  the  relgu  of  Angitatns  III,  which  lasted  fttim 
ins  to  1T04.  tbe  coudltlon  of  the  Poliah  Proirstanta  waa 
melancholy  In  the  extreme;  and,  despairing  of  relief  fmm 
overy  other  quarter,  tbey  threw  themselves  nnder  the 
protection  of  foreign  powers,  by  wh»sa  interfereoce  they 
were  admitted.  In  1I6T,  bt  equal  rights  with  tbe  Roman 
Cnlholtes.  This  waa  follttwed  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Order  of  Jepiiita  iu  HTB.  Aiigaslas  had  ihnmgbont  bis 
retgn  kept  I'olund  In  a  slate  of  snbaervleucy  to  Russln, 
and  that  power  pinoed  ht*  sneeewor  Poolatowaki  on  tbe 
tbrone.  when  Catharine  II,  empress  of  Rntsia,  obtained 
poeseeslon  of  the  Poliah  Hnsslan  provinces,  part  of  the 
peopJe  became  members  nf  tbe  United  Greek  Charcb, 
aud  part  Joined  tbe  Rassian  Chnrcb.  Even  the  most 
bigoted  Romanists  were  jniaei  over  In  conrse  of  time, 
v»  that  at  the  Bynud  of  Poloisk,  In  1SS0,  the  higher  clergy 
of  Liibnaiiia  and  While  Ruaala  declared  the  readiness 
of  their  people  to  Jolu  the  Rn*Bo-Oreek  Church,  iiad,  ac- 
Cordln-.:U,  theae  Uniatea,  or  United  Ureeh*,  to  the  number 
of  LOOOjAiK),  were  received  back  Into  the  Muscovite  branch 
of  the  Easlern  Charcb  on  their  aolemtt  disavowal  of  the 
pope'K  snjtremacy,  and  declaration  of  their  belief  in  tbe 
sole  Headship  of  Chrlat  over  his  Chnrcb." 

Tbe  nnfortiinate  determination  of  pope  Pins  IX  to  force 
the  infallibility  dogma  on  the  Chnn:b  of  Rome  has  had 
Its  damaging  convequeucee  to  papal  Cbristianliy  In  Rus- 
siiu  After  the  encyclical  of  ISU  the  czar's  guvenimeut 
saw  tlxeir  forced  to  urge  tbe  nnlon  with  tae  Russian 
Chnrcb  of  all  Polish  Chrlstlaiis  not  Proieatant.  Seveml 
pi)pes  had  contlrmed  to  the  United  Greeks  the  ))rivllegea 
of  the  nae  of  the  veraacalar  tongoe  and  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy.  Rliualistic  movemenic,  however,  bad  neen 
introduced  by  some  of  tbe  clergy,  tending  to  aaaimllatlon 
to  Rome,  aan  the  dlapntea  engendered  hy  the  changes  had 
frequently  been  referred  to  the  Vatican.  When  the  ency- 
clical came  to  the  lalty,  only  two  ways  seemed  to  lie  »pen 
—either  to  enbmit  lo  the  new  orders  or  openly  defy  ihem. 
Ill  Sedletx  the  decision  was  pn>ntpt,and  one  sixth  of  the 
whotepopalatlon  jtC  lbs  government  determined  to  a«k 
the  "  White  Cur"  to  admit  them  Into  his  Cbnivh.  lliongh 
the  pariah  priests  In  no  case  commenced  the  movement, 
when  It  had  once  taken  root  they  Joined  their  flocks. 
The  government  took  no  notice  of  the  flrat  petition  sent 
in  till  convinced  that  the  ntovement  was  porAictly  spon- 
taneoiin,  when  the  emperor  authorised  the  K**vernor-gim- 
eral  of  Warsaw  to  admit  Ihem  into  the  Russian  Chnrrh ; 
and  on  Sunday,  Jan.  M,  the  pnbllc  ceremony  was  |>er- 
r  irnied  before  an  loimeiiae  crowd  lo  Ibe  tnwn  of  Sedletx. 
Of  tbe  50,000  imo|ile  admitted,  M  were  priefifs.  The  first 
pariah  entered  wasihntof  Blelsk,  to  which  the  archblahop 
of  Warxnw  proceeded,  with  all  tho  convert  priests  and 
dele^les  frim)  the  f.iriy-flve  parlihe^,  and  where  a  sol- 
emn service  of  convecrntlno  was  perfxrmed  in  the  parish 
chnrcii. 

Tlie  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Time^  under 
dale  of  June,  19T6,writeH:  "The  orthodox  movement  la 
steadily  pronr^aslng  in  Poland,  and  will  very  sburtly  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  the  United  Oi-eeica.  Nearly  850,000 
peraima-  In  Uie  provlncea  of  Kedice,  Lublin,  SpvalM,  and 
LomHB  have  already  en) braced  the  astabllabed  fattb  of  the 
emiilre.  Tbe  Unlid  remnant  left  Is  estimated  at  only 
S0,00n,  and  as  the  priests  who  are  adverse  to  tbe  move- 
ment are  running  nwny  to  Oallcla,  the  laat  trace  of  the 
sect  will  HOon  dlsaiitiear.  Tbe  |>ol|tlGal  ndvantave  atwrn- 
lag  to  Um  RassUn  guvemnieut  tram  this  whtriesiile  con* 


verrlon  of  a  religions  comronidty,  lialf  Roman  Catb^ 
and  hnirOreekjCanniit  well  Iw  overrnled.  Not  only  are 
all  their  subjects  of  Itusalan  Mood  brongbi  withiu  ibc 
jiale  of  the  national  Chnrcb,  bnt  a  nnniber  of  Polae  iMiag 
likewise  Included  In  the  sweeping  change  of  creed*  any 
Is  paved  to  a  further  ii»d  even  more  comprehenrive  cov 
quest  In  tbe  same  Aelil."  In  ISTii  Ihe  Rusaisn  tovtn- 
ment,  feeling  that  Ibe  Papiats  were  IntriKnine  anloMtht 
union  movement,  occaaloually  interfered  by  Torce  for  tbe 
transition  of  whole  congregatioiia  fWim  Rome.  In  cm- 
sequence  several  of  the  blsbope  and  priests  were  broaebi 
Into  rebellions  conditions  to  the  czar's  piverotnent. 
More  recently  a  concordat  has  been  signed  Detween 
csar  and  the  pope,  which  rei-tores  thll  diocesan  authority 
to  the  blahopL  together  with  the  rl^ht  to  direct  earn- 
epondence  with  Rome.  The  ukase  of  1808  Is  abolUbvd, 
and  appeals  of  the  bishops  will  beuceforth  be  transBiiied 
to  Rome  through  tbe  metropolitan  of  Warsaw,  luslead  of 
boIoiE  sent  to  tne  synod  at  St.  Peiersbarg.  On  tbe  mber 
hand,  tbe  pope  acknowledges  the  lesal  aiatas  oflbeSL 
Petersburg  Synod,  which  Is  to  form  Iheeonndlof  aCsih- 
ollc  primate  residing  In  the  Ruaelsn  capital. 

It  la  computed  that  the  Protestant  Poles  ameoot  la 
ronnd  nnmbers  to  442,000,  the  great  mnjority  of  wbna 
are  foond  In  tbe  Pmaalan  p<>nlotL  There  ia  a  conridera- 
ble  number  of  Protestants  in  Poland  Itself,  bat  these  are 
chiefly  German  settlers.  In  that  part  of  Poland  wbteb 
waa  annexed  to  Ruaala  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  It  m 
calculated  In  184D  that.  In  a  population  of  4,8BT.V>  ania, 
there  were  we,000  Lutherans,  8T9D  Refomwd,  and  W 
MorBvlana.  lo  Prasslan  Polaud,  according  to  uie  censai 
of  18M,  there  were  In  the  pnivlncea  of  ancient  Politb 
Pmsala,  in  a  popnlatlon  of  t,oiv,ioa  souls,  0O£,14S  Pme*^ 
Unta;  and  ia  that  of  Poeen,  In  a  popnlatlon  oflMJM 
souls,  there  were  4I<,048  ProtestaDte.  As  the  Rasslan 
government  la  determined  to  make  the  Poles  adopt  Iti 
naUonalltr,  the  Russian  language  only  ia  tolerated  in 
the  chnrchee  where  s  popular  tongue  la  used,  and  all 
hymn  and  prayer  books,  as  well  as  scbool-btxAs,  nKsl  bs 
Id  the  Rnaalan  tongue.  Hie  Pmsslan  KoverDBent,  hw, 
anxiona  to  use  all  means  of  Oermanlzrnr  Us  Slavoole 
subjects,  caused  the  worship  iu  almost  all  the  cbuthsa 
of  Pnualao  Poland  lo  be  eimdoeied  in  tbe  Oermso  laa- 
gsage,  and  the  awrtce  In  FuUab  la  dUcoaraaad  as  mmk 
aspMMbla. 

On  tbe  modem  ecclesiastical  history  of  tbe  brmer 
kingdom  of  Poland,  see  Frubsia  and  Russia.  See  alio 
R5pell,  Gttck.  Pnlau  (Hamb.  1840)  ;  Ung.iicb,  Din, 
<fe  Hdigian.  Chrut.  in  Polona  iniliu  (1734) ;  and  Fnot, 
Getch.  PokM  (Rreslan.  1786).  On  tbe  Refomkai: 
Stanislaufi  Labieniecius,  Hi»l.  Rf/ormatiomia  Ptkaim 
(Freistadii,  168G);  Krasinski,  Hialoneai  SirUi  ^tU 
RrfarmatuM  w  Polmtd  (Lund.  1888, 2  Tob.  8ra),  part  i 
treating  of  tbe  intioductiou  and  pn^^ms  of  OhrialiBmtjr 
in  that  country;  Maclear,  Hist,  of  ChriiHan  Mitrim 
M  the  Middle  Aga;  Gieaeler,  Ka^t.  HiM,  (see  Indot 
in  vol  iii) ;  Brit,  and  For.  £».  Rev.  1848,  p.  Mtt  »q. 

POLAND,  MiasioH  amomo  thb  Jkws  ra.  Tbe 
Polish  mission  was  oommeneed  by  the  London  Sodety 
for  promoting  ChriMianity  imong  the  Jews  in  tbe  year 
1821.  The  first  miaaioDariea  there  wen  tbe  lata  Dr.  A. 
M'Caul  (q.  v.),  at  that  time  a  simple  graduate  of  tbe 
Uiiiveraity  of  Dublin,  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Becker.  The 
centre  of  their  operation  was  made  iu  Warsaw.  For  a 
while  all  seemed  promising,  but  the  missionarita  wtre 
compelled  for  a  time  to  quit  Warsaw.  Early  in  tlw 
year  1823  the  miasionariea  were  Mimnwned  to  appear 
before  the  "Gomminion  at  the  Religioiis  ConfeMm^" 
and  had  to  ngn  a  protocol  aa-to  what  was  their  id^ect, 
of  which  it  waa  said  that  it  would  be  sent  to  Sl  IV 
tersburg.  Learning,  however,  that  the  answer  which 
would  be  given  them  would  be  that  foreign  raiwioai- 
riea  were  not  wanted  in  the  coimtry,  and  that  if  the 
Jews  wished  to  be  converted  there  were  priests  mougb 
for  that  purpoae,  the  mtsaionaries— in  order  to  aroiil 
being  seiit  out  of  tbe  country,  and  hoping  to  get  per- 
mission flfom  the  emperor  Alexander— left  Warsaw  and 
went  to  Poeen.  The  permission  waa  obtained  not  only 
for  Poland,  but  also  fur  Russia.  The  first  two  mtMiua- 
aries  were  now  Joined  by  two  others,  Hesam.  Werntt  and 
Hoff,  and  in  the  winter  of  1822  mimionery  operation 
wen  fiUriy  commenced  at  Waraaw.  tn  the  vear  1829  a 
serrice  acoordlng  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church 'of  Engltod 
waa  established  in  the  Keforroed  Cbnidi,  Mr.  JCChnl 
having  recnved  ordination  in  England;  and  tfaii^iB  ISti 
waa  followed  np  by  tbe  o^li^^^^|^ar  a  Gcnan 
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•errin  in  the  nnw  pUcc  to  the  afteinoon.  As  Um  labor 
incntaed  two  more  monoiuriea  were  wnt,  UeasTB. 
Beicbanlt  ud  WenDelakifch.  ViaiU  were  paid  to  ve> 
nm  towoa,  and  for  a  time  Lublin  was  made  the  scene 
•Tnisiionaiy  labor.  The  chief  work  of  the  winter  of 
Ifl85  was  the  preparation  of  a  tnuislsLion  of  the  Word 
of  God,  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  waioen  more  socially. 
It  was  completed  by  KfCanl,  with  the  auisUnoe  of  the 
otba  missionaries,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  PeuUteucb, 
bjr  the  firing  of  1826,  and  baa  proved  a  work  of  cod- 
■iderable  value. 

1%e  death  of  the  emperor  Alexander  rendered  it  nec- 
tmry  lo  apply  to  bis  inccesBgr  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
penniason  which  had  been  accorded  to  them.  The 
answer  to  their  application  was  of  a  modiOed  character: 
it  i^re  them  liberty  to  labor  among  the  Jews  of  Po- 
liu^  but  waa  aileot  coooeming  Kuasia  itself,  and  as  was 
aftenranta  stated  br  ^  grand-duke  ConaUMiD^  that, 
as  br  at  RoMia  was  eoneerned,  the  permiaaioo  waa  with- 
drawn.   All  eflbrts  to  reobtain  it  were  without  sueceaa. 

In  1829  Lublin  was  permanently  occupied  as  a  mis- 
wmary  station,  and  proved  a  success,  for  no  less  than 
locty-fuur  Israelites  were  there  admitted  into  the  visible 
Church.  The  year  ISitO  was  marked  by  some  evenU 
laaMrially  affecting  the  state  of  tbe  miMion  and  the  po- 
■itiao  of  the  miasiooaries:  by  an  order  rn>m  St.Petere> 
baig  the  nusMonaries  were  placed  nnda-  tbe  Oeneral 
IVotestaat  Coosisiiory,  and  tbnr  concapondenee  with 
tbe  committee  waa  required  to  be  laid  before  it,  the 
CommiMioa  of  the  Interior,  and  tbe  poUoe.  On  Nov. 
S9  in  tbe  same  year  the  Polub  revolution  broke  out, 
without  affecting  materially  the  missionary  labors. 
This  year  msv  be  regarded  as  marking  the  close  of  the 
aeeoad  period*  ia  the  history  of  the  Ft^sh  mbrioo,  laat- 
ing  from  tbe  year  1828  to  1880. 

Tbe  event  of  moat  consequence  that  marked  the  fol- 
Imring  ycaia  was  the  occupation  of  a  new  station,  ui 
1834,  in  tbe  south  of  Poland.  Kielce  was  the  place  se- 
lected, a  place  equidistant  from  Warsaw  and  Luhlin. 
Tbe  main  features  of  tbe  work  that  now  present  them- 
sctrei  are  tbe  miasioaary  Joumqra  to  Suvaltri,  Calvary, 
and  other  plaoaik  We  tuive  now  arrived  at  the  year 
1841,  and  np  to  that  period,  in  connection  with  the  mis- 
MO,  there  had  been  baptind  at  Warsaw  116,  at  Lublin 
S9,  and  at  Kalisch — selected  in  1838  as  the  station — and 
other  stations,  occupied  only  for  a  short  time,  6,  making 
altogether  a  total  of  163.  '  During  the  year  184'i  the 
misMonariea  made  several  Journeys,  and  in  spite  of 
tbe  "Cberem,"  or  Jewish  excommunication,  pronounced 
■gainst  thoae  who  sbonld  bare  any  intenourse  with  the 
nuMooarica,  tbe  work  wctit  no  with  great  bkaiduga, 
■sd  in  the  y«ar  1861  the  namber  of  those  who  were 
baptised  through  tbe  minion  in  Poland  was  326,  some 
of  the  converts  oocupjring  the  highest  sutions  in  life. 
We  have  now  brought  the  bistor]-  of  the  Polish  mission 
down  to  that  period  when  the  door  was  closed  against 
iL  Tbe  war  of  England  with  Euseia  effected  this 
change,  for  it  could  not  reaaoDably  be  expected,  while 
that  war  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  vigor,  that 
an  English  mission,  however  peaceful  iu  object,  would 
be  ttderated  in  the  very  heart  of  tbe  Runian  empire, 
and  indications  were  not  wanting  that  soon  iu  work 
was  to  cease.  Various  tracts  about  to  be  printed,  which 
bad  already  received  the  sanction  of  the  Consistory, 
weie  ooacooontably  detuned  at  tbe  oenanr's  nfike; 
and  ia  tbe  month  of  Hay,  18M,  "the  missionaries  in 
Waiaaw  were  sominoiied  before  Uie  Russian  aniborilies 
to  nceire  various  injunctions  and  restrictive  orders 
on  pain  of  being  expelled  from  the  country.  One  of 
these  was  to  submit  all  their  official  oorreiqxindence 
with  tbe  eomroittee  to  tbe  Russian  government,  who 
pnnised  to  forward  it  lo  London;  and  to  circulate  no 
beok%  not  evan  the  BiUe,  aotong  Chriatiana,  The  lefr- 
Ins  aisd  Joaraala  were  ftom  that  time  aubnitted  as  pre> 
•cribed,  hot  never  reached  Loodoo.  This  atate  of  things 
Mttbucd  from  tbe  end  of  Hay  till  Deb  28,  when  the 
■Wuiiaiiia  wci*  ^ain  suniBoMd  to  appear  before  tbe 


Rnsnan  authorities  to  hear  an  imperial  order  read,  which 
Imposed  upon  tbero  and  tbeir  brethren  in  the  country 
tbe  discoDtinuanoe  of  all  missionary  worit  from  that 
imy,  and  to  be  pnpared  to  leave  tbe  country  in  three 
weeks,  viz.  on  Jan.  18, 1856,  the  New-year'a  day  of  the 
Knaeian  Cburch." 

Thus  closed  tbe  Polish  minion,  just  tkrrt  weeks  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  Rusnan  emperor,  a  misttion  which 
bad  not  been  in  vur,  for,  beudea  the  861  members  of 
tbe  bouse  of  Israd  who  were  admitted  by  baptism  into 
the  Christian  Cbnrcb,  mm  than  1(^000  Kblies,  in  diF> 
ttnnt  languages,  and  upwards  ot  lOfiOO  New  Teita< 
menu  have  fawn  dienlated,  of  which  many  bad  comt 
into  the  banda  of  Jews. 

The  mimonary  work  which  had  thus  been  suspended 
for  over  twenty  years  was  again  resumed  in  the  year 
1877,  porminion  having  been  granted  by  tbe  present 
empeiw.  To  the  Rev,  J,  C  Hartmann,  one  of  the  odd- 
est missionaries  of  tbe  society,  was  intrusted  tbe  tempo- 
rary charge  of  the  mission-fleld  at  Warsaw,  where  about 
100,000  Jevrs  reude,  divided  into  Talmudists,  Cbasidim, 
and  ReformecB.  According  to  the  latest  report  of  1877, 
the  Warsaw  sUtiun  is  now  occupied  by  tbe  Revn.  0.  J. 
Ellis  and  H.  H.  F.  Hartmann,  son  of  the  above,  N.  D. 
Rappoport,  A.  £,  Ifland,  and  a  colporteur,  Comp.  tbe 
Jewith  /nUUiffoictr  and  tbe  Ammat  Reportt  of  ths  Lom- 
dtm  Socktg.    (R  P.) 

Pole  (&3,  »£*,  a  flagstaff.  Numb,  xxi,  8,  9;  hence 
the  flag  or  atandaid  ItM^t,  "tiga,"  "banner,"  etb,  <» 
elsewhere). 

Pole,  Reoinaia,  a  famons  English  cardinal,  wbo 
figurea  so  prominently  in  tbe  English  Reformation  pe- 
riod, >poa  whose  charac^  leais  the  stigma  of  dupUdtjr 
and  sdflshness,  and  against  whom  both  Pntcstaais  atad 
Romanists  have  written  in  censuie  or  pnuse,  was  de- 
scended from  royal  Uood,  bring  a  younger  smi  of  Sir 
Richard  Pole,  lord  Uontague,  oourin-gerraan  of  king 
Henry  VII,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  George,  the  dnke 
of  Clarence,  and  younger  brother  to  king  Edward  IV. 
Pole  waa  bum  at  Stuurton  Castle,  SuBurdsliire,  in 
Harch,l5iM>.  When  seven  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the 
Carthusian  mmka  at  Sheen  for  instructkn.  At  twelve 
he  became  a  student  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
the  famous  Ijnacre  and  Will.  Latimer,  two  great  mas- 
ters of  Lstin  and  Greek,  were  his  teachers.  At  fifteen 
be  took  the  RA.  and  entered  into  deacon's  orders,  and 
in  1517,  the  year  that  Lather  began  to  preach  agsinst 
indulgences,  Pole  was  made  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  to 
which  preforment  the  deanery  of  ExMer  and  others 
were  soon  after  added  by  king  Henry  VIII,  who  greatly 
admired  Pole,  and  desired  his  elevation  to  the  hli^iest 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Pole 
went  to  Italy,  there  to  continue  his  studies,  and  was  by 
the  king  afforded  support  suiuble  to  bis  rank.  He  vis- 
ited different  nniveruties,  and  finally  rested  at  Padua, 
where  he  entered  a  dbiUnguisbed  group  of  schobua, 
among  whom  were  Leonicus,  a  great  ptuloeopber  and 
philologisty  LongoliuB,  Bembo,  and  Lupeet,  a  learned 
Englishman.  These  mastera  were  his  constsnt  com- 
psnions,  and  they  have  told  us  how  he  became  the 
delight  of  that  part  of  the  world  for  bia  learning, 
politeness,  and  pieQr.  From  Padua  be  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  continued  for  some  time,  and  then  visited 
other  parte  of  Italy.  Having  spent  five  }-ean  abroad, 
he  was  recalled  home;  but  being  desirous  to  see  tbe 
Julnlee,  which  was  celebrated  this  year  at  Rome,  he 
went  to  that  city  :  whence,  passing  by  Florence,  be  re- 
turned to  Engluid,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of 
1626.  He  was  received  by  tbe  king,  queen,  court,  and 
all  the  nobility  with  greet  affectitm  and  honor,  and  was 
highly  esteemed,  not  only  on  account  of  his  kaming,  but 
for  the  sweetoeaa  of  bis  natun  and  politeneas  of  his 
nunnera,  Devotion  and  study,  however,  being  what 
lie  solely  delighted  in,  he  retired  to  bia  old  habitation 
among  the  Carthusians  st  Sbeen,  when  he  spent  two 
yean  in  the  fiee  enjoyment  of  tbMBi  In  1529.  wbec 
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Ung  Htrry  determined  apon  bia  diToree  from  Catha- 
rine of  Aragon,  Pole,  foreaeeing  the  troubles  conaequeDt 
upon  this,  and  how  he  muat  needs  be  iavulved  in  diem, 
resolved  to  withdraw,  aod  obuincd  leave  of  his  majesty 
to  go  to  Paris.  Here  be  oontiuiied  in  qiiiet  till  the 
ktaif,  pcoeecHting  tbe  aflUr  of  the  divtwoe,  and  sendipg 
to  tlw  moat  noted  nniversiUea  in  Europe  for  thnr  opin- 
ion upon  tbe  illegitimacy  of  his  nMuriage,  commanded 
htiD  to  concur  with  his  agenu  in  procuring  the  approval 
for  his  contemplated  step  from  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  Pule  left  the  affair  to  th«  commis- 
•ioners,  excusing  himself  to  the  Ung  a»  unfit  tot  tbe 
emptor,  ^""O*  ^  atudiea  bad  lain  anoUwr  way.  Henry 
was  angry,  upon  which  Pole  returned  to  England  in 
order  to  padfy  him;  but  failing  in  this,  and  onwilling 
to  make  a  tool  of  himself  to  the  king  in  bis  qaestiooa- 
Ue  dcmgns,  Voit  returned  to  Sheen,  where  he  continued 
two  yeata.  It  has  been  asserted  that  scruples  of  con- 
science and  of  religion  were  not  bu  only  motive :  that, 
though  a  priest,  he  was  not  without  hope  of  marrying 
tbe  princess  Hary  Tudor,  and  that  it  waa  not  witboat 
aucb  viewB  that  Catharine  of  Angon  had  oonmitted 
the  edneuion  of  her  danghtar  to  hb  nwtber,  tbe  eonnt- 
«ai  tt  Saliabory.  Henry  at  length  percnviiig  that  the 
eourt  of  Rome  resolved  to  oppose  the  aflkir  of  the  di- 
Tocee,  conceived  a  resolntion  to  shake  off  thor  author- 
ity, and  to  rely  upon  bis  own  subjects.  Pole  waa  again 
preased,  but  as  steadfastly  reAised  as  before,  even  under 
the  temptatioa  of  being  made  archbishop  of  York  if  be 
•hould  comply  with  the  king's  demaiHla.  Tlie  king 
having  dismissed  Pole  in  anger,  he  consulted  bis  safety 
by  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  rejoined  the  company  of 
the  distinguished  men  he  had  known  abroad.  The  first 
year  he  spent  at  Avignon;  but  as  bis  health  declined 
there  he  went  to  Padua,  making  now  and  then  excur- 
aioua  to  bia  flriauda  at  Venice.  The  literary  circle  in 
wtueh  ha  moved  waa  formed  by  CaraA  (Paul  IV),  Sa- 
doleto,  Gilberto,  Fregoao,  archbishop  of  Salemc^  Bembo, 
and  ContarinL  These  men  even  embraced  tbe  doctrine 
of  jusUficatton,  and  in  their  social  meetings  discussed 
the  means  of  reforming  the  papacy — their  great  princi- 
ple being  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Church  under  tbe 
papal  government.  In  Italy,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vlil,  Keginald  Pole  roae  to  great  distinction,  and  on 
the  aeceaion  of  Paul  III  in  I69i  was  raised  to  the  car- 
dinalate,  as  wen  bis  Mends  just  mentioned.  Thus  the 
days  passed  very  agreeably  in  Italy,  while  fresh  troubles 
were  rising  in  England.  Henry  had  not  only  divorced 
Cathwine.  but  married  Anne  Boleyn,  and  resolved  to 
throw  off  the  papal  jroke  and  assert  bis  right  to  the  sn- 
premacy,  with  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 
To  thb  end  he  procured  a  book  to  be  written  in  defence 
of  that  title  by  Sampson,  bishop  of  Chichester,  which 
he  immedictely  sent  to  Pole  for  his  confirmation.  Pole, 
taking  courage  from  the  security  of  the  pope's  protec- 
tion, not  only  disapproved  the  king's  divorce  and  sepa- 
ration from  the  apostolic  see,  but  shortly  after  drew  up 
a  treatise,  entitled  De  utaiale  nxUiiailicxi,  in  which  he 
controverted  the  pretensions  of  Henry  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  Church,  and  compared  him  to  Nebuchad- 
neaxar.  He  forwarded  a  oopy  of  it  to  the  king,  who, 
displeased  with  Pule,  imder  pretence  of  wanting  aome 
passage  to  be  explained,  sent  for  bim  to  England;  but 
Pole,  aware  that  to  deny  the  king's  supremacy  waa 
high -treason  there,  and  considering  the  fate  of  More 
and  Fisher,  refused  to  obey  the  call.  The  king  there- 
fore resolved  (o  keep  meararca  with  him  no  longer, 
and  accordingly  his  penrion  waa  withdrawn,  he  was 
Btripped  of  all  his  digniiiea  in  England,  and  an  act  of 
atuinder  passed  against  him. 

Pole  was  abnndantly  compensated  for  these  loaaea  and 
sufferings  by  the  bounty  of  the  pope  and  emperor.  At 
the  same  rime  Paul  III,  having  in  view  a  general  council 
for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  called  to  Rome  sereral  per* 
aons  renowned  for  their  learning,  and  among  them  Pole, 
to  repreamt  England.  In  vain  bia  mother,  brothera, 
and  fiienda  tried  to  diainade  him  Ihim  gmng  to  Rome, 
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After  some  wavering,  the  exhortattoaa  of  faia  friend 
Contarini  prevailed  over  the  fears  of  his  family,  and  he 
went  to  Rome  in  1686.  There  he  was,  againu  his  ear- 
nest wish,  created  cardinal.  Deb  22, 1586.  Two  montfaa 
afterwards  (Feltniaiy,  I&87)  Paul  ^ipointcd  him  his 
legate  tm  tbe  other  nda  of  tbe  Alpi^  and  aoit  bin  an  a 
most  ddieate  and  dangerona  errand.  Tbe  rebdUoa  of 
the  nMthem  Catholics  agmnat  Henry  VIII  seemed  ta 
the  pope  a  favorable  occasion  to  attempt  tbe  recoocO- 
iation  of  England  with  the  Roman  see.  Tbe  l^ate's 
instructions  were  to  promote  a  good  nndentanding  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  ki^  of  France,  to  est^ 
lish  himadf  in  the  Netberiand^  and  if  dreumatanees 
allowed  of  such  a  oonne  to  paaa  over  to  F.iigiand. 
Scarcely  had  he  pot  lua  foot  on  the  Ffcncb  territnry 
when  Cromwell,  bis  petaonal  foe,  eUmed  him  in  virtar 
of  an  article  of  a  treaty  cuicluded  between  Francis  and 
Henry ;  but,  aecretly  put  on  his  guard  by  the  king  him- 
seK,  he  pursiied  bis  Jouniey  with  tbe  utmost  speed,  and 
•topped  only  at  Cambni.  Tbe  i^ent  here  lefaaed  to 
allow  bim  to  enter  tbe  Netherlantb;  and,  after  a  abort 
stay  with  the  prince-tHsbop  of  Uege,  be  was  obliged  to 
make  his  way  back  to  Rome  (August,  1&87).  At  the 
same  time  Henry  VIII  set  a  price  of  fifky  thoueand 
crowns  on  his  head,  and  promised  to  the  emperor  a  anb- 
sidy  of  four  thousand  men  in  bis  war  against  Francis 
for  hie  extradition.  If  the  pope  bad  up  to  that  ttow 
shrunk  from  extreme  meaaures  against  tbe  aebMm  of 
England,  it  waa  beeane  he  Mt  powerleas  to  pat  them 
into  execuUon.  Having  aoceeeded  in  restoring  peace 
between  the  two  great  rulers  of  the  Continent,  he  at 
last  published  his  bull  of  excommnnicarioo.  Ptde  was 
sent  in  secret  mission  to  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Fiance; 
but,  forestalled  by  tbe  English  agenix,  lie  cmdd  only 
get  evauve  answers.  Chuica,  at  Tole«io,  dedaied  that 
he  had  more  urgent  business  to  attend  to^  but  that  he 
was  ready  to  fulfil  the  promisea  made  him  to  Ifae 
pope  if  Francia  aaaisted  him  withont  afterthought. 
Francis,  in  his  turn,  protested  hu  good-will,  bot  be- 
sought the  le^te  not  to  enter  his  states  if  be  did  not 
bring  some  positive  proof  of  the  emperor's  sinceriiy. 
After  carrying  on  negoUations  for  several  months,  Pole 
came  to  the  conclusion  thst  he  waa  being  deluded  on 
both  sides,  and  advised  the  pope  to  wait  parientlr  for  a 
better  opportunity  to  torn  up  in  tbe  conne  at  political 
events.  His  share  in  theae  negotiations  pnred  fotal  to 
his  relatioua.  Henry  wreaked  his  savage  vengeance 
on  bim  by  sending  to  execution  his  brother,  lord  Hoo- 
tague,  and  bis  aged  mother,  lady  Salisbury,  who  was 
dragged  to  the  scaflbld  Hay  17,  IMl.  The  second 
brother  of  the  cardinal.  Sir  tieolfrey,  saved  his  lifo  by 
revealing  tbe  aeereta  trf*  faia  relatione  and  friendsi  In 
1689  cardinal  n>le  waa  sent  to  Vilerbo,  where,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functiona,  until  1M2,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  piety,  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  Ict- 
ter^  and  his  tolerance  towards  the  ProteManta.  In  16t6 
he  repaired  to  Trent,  under  strong  eacurt,  to  Buperrnteod 
the  works  prepsratory  to  the  counnL  After  tbe  death 
of  Henry  (1647),  he  wrote  to  the  Privy  Cnnocil  in  fiim 
of  the  Ca^Mlic  commonion,  and  to  Edward  VI  in  jMti> 
rtcaiion  of  his  acU;  bat  bis  lettera  were  left  unoptoed. 
Pole's  book,  De  imstofc  teektiatlifa,  waa  pobUahed  in 
Rome  in  1686;  and  though,  as  Burnet  says,  "it  was 
more  esteemed  for  the  high  quality  of  the  author  than 
for  any  sound  reasoning  in  it,"  it  yet  gave  the  most 
certain  proof  of  his  invincible  attachment  and  coal  for 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  was  therefore  sufBdent  to  bmkt 
the  strongest  confidenoe  npon.  Aoeording^  Polo  was 
employed  in  negotiations  and  transaetiona  of  high  oon- 
cem,  waa  consulted  by  the  pope  in  all  affairs  rduing  to 
kings  and  sovereign  princ«,  waa  made  one  of  Us  kglrtm 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and,  lastly,  his  penman  when 
occasion  required.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  pope^ 
power  to  remove  that  council  was  otntcated  by  the  e»- 
peror^  ambassador,  nde  drew  up  a  vindication  of  thai 
proceeding;  and  when  the  emperwaet  forth  the  interim, 
wu  emplpyvl  tooW^^^jO^bgle 
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pofe  ftd  m  dying  the  Mxfc  year,  oar  ovdiiul  ww 
twiee  darted  to  eaceeeil  bim,  but  refuwd  both  the  elec- 
%km:  not  m  being  too  buty  and  without  dm  deliber- 
■ticMi,  end  the  other  beciUK  it  wm  done  in  the  nighU 
time.  This  anexvnpled  delincy  diBgosted  aevend  of 
bii  fnende  in  the  concUTe,  who  thereupon  concurred  in 
cheMing  Jnlina  III,  Haccb  80, 1650.  The  tranqnillity 
of  Boom  being  eooa  afto-  i^uibed  by  the  wan  in 
nwoe  and  on  the  bocden  of  Italy,  letiied  to  a 
nooartery  in  the  territory  of  Venina,  wbera  he  lived 
agiecaUy  to  hit  natural  humor  till  the  death  of  king 
Edward  VI  in  July,  I6fiS. 

On  the  acoenioo  of  queen  Maiy,  Pole  waa  appointed 
legate  for  ^igland,  aa  the  Attest  instrument  to  redttce 
that  kii^doai  to  an  obedienoe  to  the  popet  bat  be  did 
not  dui^  it  iafe  to  Tentun  his  pereon  thither  till  be 
knew  the  queen's  intentions  with  regard  to  the  re- 
oatafaKahinent  of  the  Romish  religion,  and  also  whether 
tke  act  of  attainder  which  had  passed  against  him 
nder  Uenfy,  and  cod  finned  by  Edward,  was  repealed. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  reoeired  sadafaction  upon 
both  these  pmnis;  and  he  set  out  fmr  England,  by 
way  of  Gennany,  in  October,  1668.  The  emperor, 
euapeeting  a  de^pi  in  queen  Maiy  to  many  Pole, 
contrived  oMaas  to  stop  bis  pragreaa;  nor  did  ha  ar- 
rive in  Roglaad  ttU  November,  1664,  when  her  mar- 
riage with  Philip  o(  Spain  was  completed.  (The  Eng- 
lish ecdeetastical  historian  Soames  thinks  that  Pole 
waa  delayed  by  bishop  Gardiner,  who  himself  desired 
this  distinguiahed  poeL)  Ou  bit  arrival  Pole  was  con- 
daeted  to  the  arefa bishop's  palaee  at  Lambeth,  Cnnmer 
being  tben  attuntcd  aiil  imprisoned;  and  on  tbo  SSth 
wmt  to  tha  Partiament  and  made  a  h»g  and  grave 
Bpacdi,  invitiog  them  to  a  lecoociliatioa  with  the 
apostolte  see,  for  which  purpose,  be  said,  he  was  sent 
by  tbe  common  pastor  of  Christendom.  This  speech 
of  Pole  oecaaiooed  some  motion  in  the  queen,  which 
she  vainly  thought  was  a  cbiM  qui^ened  wiUiin  her 
wooab:  so  OuA  tlie  Jiqr  of  tbe  timco  waa  redouUed, 
•now  Dol  aempUng  to  oay  that  aa  John  tbe  Baptist 
leaped  in  his  mother^  womb  at  the  aaliitation  of  the 
Viigin,  so  here  tbe  like  happiness  attended  the  sslnta- 
tion  of  Christ's  vicar.  The  Pariiament  being  abeolved 
by  Pole,  all  went  to  the  royal  chapel,  where  the  Te 
Oeam  waa  sung  on  the  occarion ;  and  thus,  the  pope's 
authority  being  now  restored,  the  cardinal,  two  days 
aftcrwaidt,  made  hia  public  entry  into  London,  with  all 
the  aolemnitieB  of  a  l^te,  and  presently  set  about  le- 
fccniog  the  Church  and  freeing  it  tnm  heresy.  In 
eooforniity  with  »  pontifical  bull,  he  published  a  decree 
by  which,  I,  chutcbee,  hospitals,  and  achools  founded 
^ring  tbe  schisms  should  be  preserved ;  2,  penons  who 
bad  mairicd  at  unlawful  d^t^*^  without  dispensation 
sboold  be  eooridmd  ss  l^irimately  muted;  8,  buyei* 
at  Tcclcoiairirsi  propwty  should  not  be  distari>ed  in 
their  poaocasioa.  But  such  a  triumph  did  not  satisfy 
tbe  dsns  tics.  Encouraged  by  the  chancellor,  Gardiner, 
they  fllled  England  during  four  years  with  those  hor- 
rors which  left  forever  a  bloody  stsin  on  Mary's  mem- 
oey.  Pr>)e  bad  formerly  been  suspected  of  favoring  tbe 
Kefatmati<»i,  because  he  had  advocated  Id  the  Councii 
«f  Trent  (q.  v.)  and  at  BatUbon  (q.  v.)  the  adoption  by 
tbe  CbBieh  of  Borne  of  tbe  doctrine  of  Justiflcatioo  as 
hdd  by  the  Protcstania,  and  being  now  anxious  to  aat- 
mfy  the  P^nsts,  sltered  in  his  actions,  and  became  the 
asvero  opponent  of  all  Protestants.  In  the  cruel  meas- 
nns  which  were  adopted  it  is  sometimes  claimed  for 
Pole  that  be  had  no  direct  part,  as  he  was  by  nature 
humaDO  and  of  good  temper,  and  had  ever  previ<rasly 
jKvnA  most  lenient  to  PRrtcstana;  hut  it  would  appear 
as  if  Pol«,  in  hia  dcwc  to  plean  tbe  pope  and  tbe  qneen, 
(fid  adopt  sterner  meaiwes  than  heretofore.  Tbe  poet 
Tennyaoo  has  recently  talun  tbe  favorable  view  of 
hiVs  conduct,  and  thut  makes  him  speak  of  his  de- 
(UsB  Iww  lo  nooDcile  tbe  heretics : 

"  Vnr  onndMi^  we  do  Drotost 
Xkit  oar  ccmbMob  li  to  hMl.  not  film ; 


We  come  not  to  condemn,  bnt  reconcile  t 
We  come  not  to  compel,  bnt  call  sjjrIo  ; 
We  come  not  to  deelmv,  but  edi^; 
Nor  yet  to  question  ttafnjfB  already  done: 
These  are  ft inti veil— matters  orihe  uasi— 
And  ran)fe  With  JetMin  and  with  otfnl  thrown 
Into  the  blind  sea  of  forget fli I iiese" 

(QiMm  Man/,  act  111,  scene  III). 

In  a  hiter  scene  he  tnakea  bisbc^  Gardiner  (q.  v.)  tha 
persecutor,  and  Vole  the  advocate  and  ftiend  of  tbe 
heretic: 

"Indeed,  I  cannot  fallow  with  yonr  grace; 
Rather  wonld  aajr— the  shepherd  doth  not  kin 
The  staoM)  that  wander  from  his  flock,  bnt  sends 
Hit  eanfnl  dog  to  Mng  them  to  the  fold" 

(Act  HI,  scene  tv). 

Then  is  somewhat  to  favor  this  interpretation  of  Plde^ 
meta.  After  tbe  death  of  pope  Julius,  and  his  saoceaso 
Harcellua,  who  rapidly  followed  him  to  the  grave,  the 
queen  recommended  Pole  to  the  popedom;  but  Petts 
Caraffa,  who  took  the  name  of  Paul  IV,  was  elected  be- 
fore her  despatches  arrived.  Thii  pope,  who  had  never 
liked  our  cardinal,  was  pleased  with  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  whose  temper  exactly  tallied  with  his  ovm ; 
and  therefore  favored  his  views  upon  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury in  oppoeiticHi  to  Pole,  whose  nomination  to  that 
dignity  was  not  coo  finned  by  him  till  tbe  death  ot 
his  rival,  which  happened  Nov.  18, 1666.  After  Pole's 
decease,  pope  Paul  IV  bimielf  acknowledged  that  if 
the  cardinal's  humane  policy  had  been  accepted,  Eng- 
land might  not  have  been  lost  again  to  Rome. 

After  fats  elevation  to  the  legateship  of  England,  Pole 
bad  the  ai^numagani«it«idiegnlationofeccledaaticaI 
aMra  in  0»t  eountry.  Hia  cmicumnco  in  the  bntdi- 
eiies  of  Protestants  did  not,  however,  secure  him  against 
the  attacks  of  his  old  enemy  Paul  IT,  who  upon  variona 
pretences  accused  him  as  a  suspected  heretic,  summoned 
him  to  Rome  to  answer  the  charge,  and,  depriving  biro  of 
his  kgantine  powerv,  conferred  them  upon  Pey  to,  a  Fran- 
dscan  friar,  whom  hie  bad  made  a  cardinal  for  that  por- 
pose.  The  new  legate  was  upon  the  road  for  England 
when  queen  Haiy,  apprised  of  his  business,  atenmed  some 
of  her  father's  spirit,  and  forbade  him  at  hia  peril  to  set 
foot  upon  English  gmnnd.  Pole,  however,  waa  no  aoooer 
informed  of  the  poniitTs  pleasure,  or  rather  displeasure, 
than,  out  of  that  implicit  veneration  which  he  constantly 
and  unalterably  preserved  for  the  apostolic  see,  be  vol- 
untarily laid  down  the  legate's  ensigns  and  forbore  the 
exercise  of  its  power,  d«^)atehiiig  hia  tmsty  minister 
Omameto  to  Rome  with  letters  clearing  him  in  aueh 
submissive  terms  as  melted  even  the  obdurate  heart  of 
PauL  The  cardinal  was  restored  to  his  kgantine  pow- 
ers soon  after,  but  did  not  live  to  enjoy  them  a  full 
twelvemouth,  being  seized  with  a  double  quartan  ague, 
which  carried  him  off,  Nov.  17,  1658.  During  his  ill- 
ness he  often  inquired  after  h«  m^etty,  and  his  death 
is  stud  to  have  been  hastened  by  that  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress, which,asifone  star  had  governed  both  their  naUv- 
ities,  happened  about  sixteen  boms  before.  After  lying 
forty  days  in  state  at  Lambeth,  Pole's  remains  were  car- 
ried to  Canterbury,  and  there  interred.  He  was  a  learned, 
eloquent,  modest,  humble,  and  good-natured  man,  of 
exemplary  |dety  and  chanty,  as  well  as.genenM^  be- 
coming his  birth.  Thoagh  by  nature  be  was  more  in- 
clined to  study  and  contempbtion  than  to  active  life, 
yet  he  waa  prudent  and  dexterous  in  business,  so  that 
be  would  have  been  a  finished  character  had  not  his 
supetvtitions  devotion  to  the  see  qf  Rome  led  him  from 
tbe  path  his  own  convictions  marked  out  to  him.  Bur- 
net, who  has  drawn  Pole  in  v«y  fsvorable  colors,  ac- 
knowledges this  fault  in  the  great  cardinal.  Froude's 
deUneariim  of  Pole  as  a  namtw-miDdcd  and  fanatical 
bigotispremaelytherereneoftbefkct  nde,]ikehiB 
friend  Contarinii  was  s  leading  member  of  that  modemte 
party  of  Romanists  who,  though  they  dreaded  the  dis- 
ruption of  Christendom,  desited  a  reform  not  only  in 
the  discipline  but  also  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Cliurch. 
From  this  position  he  waa  mily  sewed  by  fear  of  los- 
ing bis  mitie.  ThitbetBpAar9^!>9«)^)gf»>>ai 
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ntber  of  unUtion  than  of  ftnaUdBni  or  narTOw-mind- 
edness.  It  U,  besides,  unjuat  to  make  Ptde  the  «ob  n- 
•ponstble  party  fur  the  perMcutiona  which  were  inaugu- 
rated; for  Fox  (viii,  808)  has  furnished  clear  evidence 
■gainst  such  an  insinuation.  He  even  gives  two  in- 
BUncea  where  Pole  pemnally  interfered  to  save  Prot^ 
eetanu  from  execution.  AU  that  Pole  did,  even  at  the 
wont,  was  to  nffer  tb«  Uw  to  take  iu  coaiae,  and  not 
preventing  what  be  knew  should  not  have  becB  dunew 
But,  of  course,  this  is  bad  enough ;  we  only  desire  that 
it  hie  made  no  worse.  Hook  has  taken  a  view  very 
much  dependent  on  Kroude.  In  the  instructions  which 
Pole  was  putting  out  at  the  time  of  bis  decesM  for  the 
dergy,  and  in  the  devotional  books  which  he  was  put- 
ting together  for  his  people,  it  is  hard  to  find  anything 
but  good-eense,  deep  piety,  and  hearty  benevolence. 

Pole  wrote  various  controversial  and  theological 
tracts,  besides  the  work  above  referred  to.  Among 
these  publications  are.  Liber  de  Cottcilio  (Venct.  1662, 
8to,  and  elsewhere) :—Ar/orMa/M>  Atigliea  ex  Deer^ 
iptitu  Stdit  Apottoliea  Ltgaii  anno  HDLTI  fBome, 
1668;  4to) ;  one  of  the  most  elegant  pieces  of  compoai- 
tkm  in  tbe  Latin  language,  and  which,  for  per^>ictii^, 
good  senie,  and  sdkl  reasoning,  is  equal  to  the  impor- 
tance of  tbe  occasion  on  which  it  was  written  (Phillips 
Saered  IJUrature)  -.-De  Summo  Ptmt^fictt  Ckri^i  m 
TVrrit  Vieario  et  de  fju$  Officit  H  PoteMlaU ;  a  Treatim 
ttfJtutifleatum  {\jovt.nii,  1569, 4to);  this  work  is  lepcnrt- 
ed  to  have  been  "  found  among  the  writings  or  cardinal 
YfAe."  See  Hume,  Ifitt.  of  E^^ud,  eh.  xxxvii  (vei)* 
favoraUe) ;  Froude.  tti^.  of  Et^lmd,  vi,  869  aq. ;  Col- 
lier, Heeles.  But.  of  JCngltmd  (see  Index  in  vol  vii) ; 
SchrSckh,  KirtAenffeach,  teit  der  Bff.  ii,  675  sq. ;  Soames, 
//mH.  aftke^fx,  251  sq. ;  ij,  185  sq.,  289  sq.,  827  sq., 
857  sq.;  iv,  66  aq.,  77,  238,  495,  545  sq.,  677  sq.,  595; 
Ffoulkes,  Dieuumi  m  Ckrittendoiu,  i,  §  68 ;  Hook,  Ltvn 
of  the  Archbi$kop$  of  Camterburn  (Lond.  1869),  vol.  iii; 
Hardwick,  Hitt.  of  tke  ReformatUm,  p.  64,  et  aL ;  See- 
bohm,  HitL  of  the  Prot.  Reliffion,  p.  194, 206, 212 ;  Xortk 
Jirit.  Rev.  Jan.  1870,  p.  288;  WetlmmHer  Ben.  April, 
1871,  p.  266;  and  especially  the  references  In  AUibone, 
Uia.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  vikort,  a.  v. 

Pole-axea  were  the  ensigns  of  l^t«a  a  latere, 
carried  with  silver  pillars  (Ual  ii,  9)  before  carJiuals 
Wolsey  and  Pole. 

Polehampton,  Henry  Btedman,  an  English 
divine,  was  bom  in  1824,  and  educated  at  Pembroke  Col- 
late, Oxford.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  waa  ordained 
deacon  in  1848;  in  tbe  year  folJowing  became  assistant 
curate  of  St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury;  in  1856  chaplain  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency.  During  the  great  Sepoy  re- 
bellion he  was  shot  through  the  body  in  the  innurrec- 
lion  at  Lucknnw,  and  died  July  20,  1867.  lie  was  a 
good  man,  and  his  luas  was  greatly  deplored  iu  all  Eng- 
land, as  weil  as  among  the  English  of  India.  See  Me- 
MOH*,  Leitav,  and  Diary  of  Ike  late  Rev.  Henrg  Pole- 
kan^on,  and  tke  Rev.  Tkomiu  StedmoH  PoleMamptrm  ' 
(Lond.  1858,  8vo,  uid  often) ;  London  AUummm,  1858, 
pt.u,451sq.,487. 

Polehampton,  Thomu  Stftdnian,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  of  lesser  note,  died  at  Lueknow.  See 

POLKHAMPTON,  HkNKY  S. 

Folemlon  (from  iroXc/iiK'ic,  Karlihe)  is  the  ronlro- 
versial  branch  of  scientific  theology.  It  is  also  some- 
times  called  by  German  theologians  elencktici,  and  dif- 
fers from  apologetiet  (q.  v.)  in  that  it  is  not  simply  in- 
tended lo  defend  Christianity  in  general,  but  aims  to  at- 
tack a  rival  or  disputed  system  in  particular,  and  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  tnmfn  (q.  v.),  which  aims  to  est^ish 
peace  within  the  Christian  fold.  This  distinction  has 
not  always  been  observed  in  Christian  theology,  but 
is  of  rather  recent  date.  As  a  rule,  the  theologians 
of  the  Church  mixed  the  polemical  and  apologeticail  ele- 
ments in  all  theological  controversy.  In  our  own  cen- 
tury, however,  and  especially  aince  the  days  of  Schlei- 
ermacber,  theologHal  encydotMidisu  lutre  innated  upon 


a  strict  •mnnee  of  jtafaane*  fiem  afoUgMa  tat 
qnnMiee  (q.  t.),  and  have  dealt  with  it  in  an  b* 
dependent  manner.  In  theory  nollung  can  be  tarn 
accurately  defined  and  distii^ished  than  apologetia 
and  polemics;  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  in  physical  conflict  the  ojauice  and  the  dffoam  op- 
erations. In  practioe,  however,  it  is  impoawbte  dwa^ 
to  aepnmte  th«  apiAigetie  and  the  polenueal  demnta 
See  the  art  ArinjOOT.  In  the  agea  of  the  Cbuch 
fathers  no  great  dUkulty  was  eiMiountemd,  became 
their  object  was  to  combat  the  Jewidi  or  the  beatbea 
systems  of  religion,  and  their  writings  tberdove  bear  a 
predominant  polemical  ctdoring.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
combat  a  single  leligtous  system  like  paganism,  and  it 
b  quite  nnatber  to  attack  hereay  within  tbe  Chneh, 
or  to  make  war  on  reUgious  systcma  daiwing  a  like 
foundation.  Pdemies,  then,  narrowed  down  to  its  prop- 
er ^>boe,  b  the  oootniversy  within  the  Christian  fail 
renting  the  e—attiaU  of  the  Church  faith.  Id  tbe 
early  Church  the  polemical  activity  waa  cmfinnd  to 
heresies  and  schismatics.  Indeed,  from  the  death  of 
Origen  to  John  of  Damascns  (JLD.  254-780)— the  tine 
which  elapsed  bet¥reen  the  Sabellian  nnd  the  Monotho 
lite  oootroTeirie»--tlie  polemiGa  of  the  Oinrch  were  de> 
veloped  mnch  more  prominently  than  dtbcr  the  aptb- 
getic  tendeiKy,  aa  in  tbe  preceding  period,  or  the  m- 
tematie  tendency,  as  in  the  next  period.  The  henacs 
which  called  out  polemical  activity  from  730  till  the  oat- 
break  of  tbe  Reformation  differed  in  tendency  from  those 
ol  Ifae  preceding  period  in  their  oppoaition  to  the  whek 
ecdfiinttipal  qrstem  rather  than  to  any  particular  doe- 
tiincau  But  with  tbe  esuMishroent  of  ProtestaatiaB 
the  pdBBiieal  activity  began  in  real  earnest,  and  fius 
that  ttow  to  tfab  has  cmitinucd  to  devek^  and  expand 
in  alieogth  both  among  Komonists  and  Protestanu. 
Among  the  former  it  has  been  ^>ecially  cultivated  by 
the  Jesuits,  \rbo,  on  account  of  the  many  methods  wbi^ 
toey  have  {Krotwsed  for  altadi  of  Prolesumts,  bars 
been  given  tbe  appeUatimi  "  Hethodiats"  (oompL  Prit, 
rAao£i»i(yUup&tt-,S68,(k8Msq.).  Tbqrevenpab- 
Ibhed  large  works  containing  the  modus  openndi  fur 
controversiea  of  a  confessional  nature,  under  tbe  title 
Tkeoioffia  Pokmica  (Mtus  Hchler,  1753;  Gazxaaigi, 
1778  sq,).  The  Protestants  were  not  far  hebiod,  and 
provided  material  nnder  the  more  appropriate  title  of  a 
Sj/wqma  Controvernanm  (Abraham  Calow,  1686 :  Mu- 
sens,  1701),  to  which  mav  be  added  Wabh,  JUMnaiff 
M  dit pUaitiaeke  GatU^gehkrtktU  (Jena.  1762, 8vo),aiid 
hU  other  writings;  Schubert,  IntlilHtiomM  Tktoiegit 
Pokmica  (1766-68);  Baumgarten,  VnUrmdtMg  Ihro- 
Ujgitcker  Streiliyhriiem  (1762-64);  Mosheiro,  SfrnHkeo- 
lofrie  (1763  sq.) ;  Bock,  Uhri.  fUr  die  iteuetU  Ptilemii 
(1782).  No  work  of  importance  on  the  sdeoce  of  po-  | 
lemics  appeared  until  Schlelermacher  treated  of  it  b 
hu  DtiriteOmydeMlhetiL  AadtesM  (BerL  1811);  and  his  I 
ideas  found  further  and  fuller  ducidation  by  hie  din-  I 
pies  Sack  in  his  CkritlUche  Polemik  (Bonn,  1838),  and 
by  Pelt  in  his  TieoL  Jimyldopadie  (imS) ;  Uagenbsck 
TheoL  Kvcgklop.  (1864,  and  since);  Hill,  -Sysfrm  of  D*- 
vimty  (N.  ¥.  1847,  8ro);  McClintock,  Jimeyciop.  md  . 
Melkod  of  Tkeot.  ScietKe  (N.  Y.  1878).  I 
The  literature  of  polemics  u  divided  property  into:  ' 

I.  TreatiMs  on  the  Oonttoversy  between  Froteitaals 
and  Bomauii't^  I 
1.  OeneralTreaHnflbywrfTenoflhoChnrehnritaBa 
S.  Genend  Treallsea  agalMt  Pupery  by  Protestant  n- 

vtnes. 

n.  Treaibsa  on  the  Arian  Controvert. 

III.  Treallses  on  the  Soefnlsn  Controvwvy. 

IV.  Treatises  nceasloned  by  the  Contruvorsles  faetwen 
tbe  Church  <>f  Bngland,  and  between  than  and  DisNDlws. 

1.  The  Baogitrian  Coninmrsy. 
ft.  Snbscripiion  to  the  M  Aniclea. 
8.  Bttptismal  lte7e»erHiion  Cootrovarsy, 
4.  CnntrovtrsUI  TresUses  on  Dlasaiit. 

V.  Treatises  on  Heresies. 

The  various  publications  on  these  divisions  moat  be 
sought  for  under  their  lespeotjre  headings.  We  wiK 
Rfer  the  nwler  hgf^l^gfiesOm^llQo  «»  warki 
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dud  Wefner,  GatA,  ier  apologeL  «.  fwIemucAm  TA- 
knUar,  and  to  Spaoheim,  Controttrtiamm  de  Religiimc 
am  DundemtSmM  Hodie  ChrMamM  Prolixt  d  CHm 
Jwim  EtatckMa  Mittorieo  neolagicua.  And  Horneck, 
Snma  Coittwa-narum ;  CUriaee,  Enej/diy^adia  TAeo- 
^Mii>i(OMrLugd.l886.8nlXf91,^499■q.  See, 
■HUSUn*!  SgmioUt;  Piper,  MoumaOiU-TkeohffK, 

The  principles  wbich  should  goveni  Uic  ChrisUut 
(bcological  poteinic  an  tbow  of  an  honeat  offeaaiTe 
war&rc  They  may  be  condensed  into  the  following 
poinU:  (I)  The  question  ia  not  about  persons,  but  about 
thin^  Only  when  both  atud  and  fiiU  together  may 
poMMlUiea  be  allowed.  <S)  The  attack  must  be  di- 
iccud  to  the  point  where  the  strength  of  the  enemy  is 
mt  formidaUe :  as  soon  as  the  principles  of  the  «d- 
«cmry  have  been  refuted  the  hostility  must  cease. 
(3)  We  must  not  impute  to  the  adversary  more  wrong 
than  be  is  really  guil^  of;  or  else  the  atuck  itself 
smusM  the  appearance  of  a  wrong,  and  will  be  con- 
■dcnd  la  that  light  by  every  third  party,  even  if 
■ccmfid.  Ptdemki,  then,  mitit  tdte  tbe  eanse  of 
il«  adrctsary  Just  as  It  is;  tbey  moat  not  attribute 
to  him  any  opinions  which  osn  only  be  made  his 
owa  by  exsggersting  his  expressions,  or  even  by  put- 
tiog  false  ooastnictions  upon '  them.  (4)  It  is  im- 
pni^t  to  think  too  little  of  an  adversary.  The  rea- 
Ms  given  1^  hin  most  be  recognised  in  all  their  force, 
and  on  tbe  baab  of  full  ftdtnowledgment  the  proof 
nsst  be  glvoi  that  tbey  are  not  convincing.  (6)  A 
■n^gle  with  anrqaal  arms  is  not  honorable.  The  po- 
latie,  then,  will  have  to  prove  either  that  the  weapons 
uf  Nil  adversary  are  illegal,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  to 
ioquire  into  his  standpoint  and  bis  reasons,  and  to  prove 
in  tmr  the  cause  In  iu  very  principles.  (6)  If  tbe  po- 
ksiie  tbns  sneeeeds  in  radudng  bis  adversary  ad  ab~ 
mrim,  L  e.  to  an  illogical  ocmdition,  which,  by  rea- 
»«i  of  its  untenabitity,  forces  him  kora  de  combat, 
()M  vanqnlBhed  is  turned  into  a  friend  and  convert, 
■iiH  the  mith  has  indeed  triuroplied,  as  God  would 
Lave  iL 

tVUCWCS,  Jbwmh.  Tbe  friendly  reUdon  which 
exiOfd  at  fint  between  the  Chorcb  and  tbe  Synagogue 
CMdd  not  always  last,  wul  a  separation  became  a  matter 
pf  Bseeaaty.  Hie  result  was  that  the  tion-identifica- 
tiw  of  Cfaristianity  with  Judusa  gave  rise  to  bit- 
tmMsa  attd  enmity,  and  some  of  the  fiercest  persecu- 
tiuw  were  instigated  and  encouraged  by  the  Jews.  The 
CbriAians  were  no  mere  called  so,  but "  Minim,"  or  her- 
Mica.  So  greet  became  at  last  the  enmity,  that  a  cele- 
brated Jewish  nge  (Tarphon)  declared  that,  although 
tbt  (kspds  and  the  other  writiogs  of  the  "  Minim" 
evntitned  the  sacred  names  of  the  Deity,  they  ought  to 
be  bumeil;  that  heathenism  was  leas  dangerous  than 
UiriaUnity;  that  heathens  offended  from  ignorance, 
white  Christians  did  so  with  full  knowledge ;  and  that 
he  would  prefer  seeking  shelter  in  a  heathen  temple 
ruhw  than  ins  meeting- place  of  the  " Minim" (Tarpb. 
SM,  116  It).  Another  and  more  moderate  rabU  (lab* 
■sel)  also  recommended  the  burning  of  every  copy  of 
theG(wpels,B«  in  his  opinion  inciting  to  rebellion  against 
God,  and  to  hatred  against  the  commonwealth  of  Israel 
(Aboda  Sara,  43).  By  and  by  all  friendly  relations 
kaween  the  two  parties  entirely  ceased,  and  the  mutual 
ntrangement  was  such  that  the  ordinary  civilitiee  of 
fife  wen  not  to  be  exchanged,  snd  the  bread,  wine,  oil, 
sad  oMst  need  by  Christians  were  declared  polluted. 

One  of  the  eariiest  polemics  against  Christianity  ia 
thai  ofRSimlaifMrthe  8d  century,  who  became  famous 
far  his  virolent  oppoaitiim  to  Chrtslianity.    His  polem- 

were  espedaJIy  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  (oomp.  Ontttit  RuhAa,  c  8;  Jeru».  Beraek,  ix, 
II  4  12  a).  It  has  been  suggested. and  with  apparent 
pmhsUlily,  that  he  had  been  chiefly  engaged  in  con- 
tnrtr^  with  Origen.  Anothnr  polemic  was  R.  Ab- 
Wn,  of  the  4th  centniy,  who  llkcwln  attacked  the 
'nu^aadtha  asceoiioiiitf ChriN  (Jemi;  Ttutmtk,ii, 


66  b;  Gatftu  Rabba,ci9  ;  ExoAu  Jtahba,c7ff).  Of 
this  R.  Abbahu,  we  also  read  {AbodaA  Sarah,  fol  4  a) 
that  he  recommended  a  certain  R.  Saphra  to  a  noble 
Christian.  At  this  recnmmendatinn  the  Christian  per- 
mitted K.  Saphra  an  exemption  for  thirt«en  years. 
When  the  Christian  asked  K.  Saphra  about  tbe  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  in  Amoa  iii,  %  and  perceived  his  ig- 
norance, he  asked  R.  Abbahu  aliout  its  meaning.  Hav- 
ing received  a  satisfactory  answer,  tbe  ChriMian  asked, 
"  Why  is  R.  Saphra,  whom  you  recommended  to  me  as 
a  great  man,  so  ignorant  in  tbe  Scripture^  which  tbon 
didst  explain  right  away?"  To  this  R.  Abbahu  an- 
swered, "We,  who  come  in  contact  with  you  Chris- 
tians, are  obliged,  for  our  self-preservation,  to  study  the 
Scriptures,  because  you  dispute  so  often  with  us  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  because  we  know  that  you  atndy 
the  Scriptures :  but  the  other  Jews,  who  lire  among 
Gentiles,  have  no  need  of  that,  since  they  do  not  dispute 
with  them  concerning  the  Scriptures."  What  a  gloomy 
picture  1  Tbe  Jews  read  the  Kble,  not  because  they 
are  concerned  about  the  "one  thing  needful,"  but  only 
for  tba  Mka  irf contnverqrl  Next  in  tmler  are  tinaa 
passagea  of  the  Talmnd  which  speak  of  Jesw>,  and  bare 
been  expurgated  in  the  earliest  editicms.  Eiaenmenger 
has  collected  a  great  many  of  these  passages  in  hiaJVea- 
entdfckUt  Judnthum,  and  also  MeelfUhrer,  in  his  Jesaa 
M  Talnude  (Altorf,  1699,  2  vols.). 

We  now  give  an  alphabetical  list  of  such  as  wrote 
against  Christianity,  and  who,  tar  the  most  part,  have 
been  treated  upon  in  this  Cj/elopadia,  to  whicb  relier- 
ence  is  made : 

AboKlana,  Jacob  (q.  v.),  carried  on  a  controversy  with 
Hulsius  (1699),  and  translated  the  Ouari  into  Spanbh. 

Abrabauel,  /taac(q.  v.),  whose  comoicntariea  contain 
the  strongest  invectives  against  Christianity ;  and  bo 
lik'iwiae  bis  TOIO*'  J^BOO  and  IIT'TDIS 

Albo,  Jotepk,  who  died  in  1444,  took  part  in  the  con- 
ference held  with  Jerome  de  SanU  Fe.  which  lotdi 
place  at  Tortosa  in  1418-14  under  the  presidency  of 
Peter  de  Luna,  afterwards  Benedict  XIII.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  Srphrr  Ikkarim,  O'^^py  "IBD,  L  e.  "  the 
Book  of  Principles."  "  This  book,"  says  R.  Wise,  "  was 
the  Brst,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  which  at- 
tacked the  dogmaa  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
His  opponents  spoke,  wrote,  and  argued  so  much  against 
him  that  be  became  quite  |>opular  in  Christian  circles, 
and  thus  also  a  foreninner  of  the  Reformalion."  This 
effunon  of  the  Cincinnati  rabbi  is  of  course  only  to 
be  taken  cum  grano  $atis,  for  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  work  would  have  told  htm  that  only  the  last 
dix-irion  conUlns  what  can  be  called  anticbristian. 

Arama,  /aaac,  one  of  tbe  Spanish  exiles,  impugns 
Christianity  in  his  msp  niTr^  L  e.  **tb«  Heavy 
Virion." 

Bechai  ben-Atk€i*t  attacks  upon  Christianity  can 
only  be  found  in  the  eariiest  editions  of  his  commentary 

on  the  Pentateuch. 

Farriuol,  Abraham  (q.  v.),  is  the  author  of  'VQ 
cn^ait,  1.6."  the  Shield  of  Abraham,"  written  against 
Christianity. 

Itaae-Jacob  ben-Saul,  of  the  18th  century,  wrote  his 
Bach  der  Verznckmmg,  Eine  Unterwritung  me  moti 
seMM  Ar%foii  fftffett  die  Angriffe  dti  Chrittenthtmt,  umd 
viemanMerkaiga  dm  EimBii^endir  Pdemik  OKtwortem 
toU  (Amsterdam,  1698). 

JeehM  bm-Joteph  (q.T.)i  author  of  ITiai,  was  a 
member  of  tbe  conference  held  at  Pkris  between  Nico- 
laics  Donin  and  some  Jewish  savans,  Jechiel  would 
not  admit  that  the  Jesus  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  is 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  another,  a  discovery  which  was 
copied  by  Isiet  writers.  But  Jews  themselves  acknowl- 
edge the  failure  of  such  an  assertion ;  for,  says  Dr.  Levin, 
in  his  prize  essay.  Die  Migiima^i^uialim  det  R.  Jeeilel 
vom  Pari>,  etc.  (pubUsbcd  in  GrSti'a  UtrntOaK^r^, 
Xm,  jf.  168), «  W.  mustitg^g^^e^ft^ 
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to  Mcertun  that  there  wen  two  by  the  lume  of  Jesus 
M  UDrortunate,  original  as  the  idea  may  be." 

Jtkudak  ka-Lwi  bai-SaiHUel  (q.  v.)  is  the  author  of 
the  fanious  Ciuari. 

Jo$epk  btit-Skemfab  (q.  v.),  the  commentator  on  Pro- 
flat  Dnran'a  (q.  v.)  Epistle. 

JoKjA  Ibi^achja  (<].  v.)  attacka  Cbriiliani^  iA  his 
eominentary  on  the  Hagiographa. 

Kimchi,  Darid  and  Joitph  (q.T.)i  made  tlwir  com- 
mentarics  the  arena  of  attackiL 

LipHuum,  Yomtob  (q.  v.),  is  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  Nazachon, 

Lup«rcto,  haac,  defended  Judaism  against  a  taaok 
of  Seville  io  his  A poiogia  (Basle,  1658). 

Maekir  of  'J'vMu  is  the  author  of  an  eschatolngy  of 
Judaism  in  three  secUons;  the  flnt  Uulrius  tnualated 
into  Latin,  with  a  rcfiitatlon. 

Montatlo,  Kluu  (q.  v.),  wrote  an  apology  of  Judaism 
in  his  Livro  Fuyto. 

S/orteru,  Saul  (q.  v.),  the  teacher  of  Spinoza,  was  so 
virulent  in  bis  n1C^^  PHr  that  it  could  nut  be  printed. 

Ifackmimde$,  Motes  (q.  v.),  speaks  agiiiMt  Christian- 
itjr  in  more  than  one  of  bis  works. 

q^Mkoum,  SaL  Ztwi  (q.  v.),  wrot«  hia  JtwiA  Tke- 
riaca  against  Breua. 

Owpumra,  Itaac  (q.  r.),  is  the  pretended  editor  of  an 
anticbristian  work  written  by  Joseph  Nasi  of  Naxoib 

OroHo,  Itaac  (q.  v.),  wrote  his  Itrad  Vetigi  and 
Scr^ita  advrrtut  CkriMliamun  RdigioiKm. 

Pro^t  Duron  (q.  v.)  is  the  author  of  the  well-known 
satirical  epistle  entitled  -(Tisxa  Tin  tx,  "Be  not 
like  thy  Fathers,"  which  R.  Isaac  Wise,  of  Cincinnati, 
published  in  English  for  the  readets  of  bis  paper,  under 
the  pompous  heading,  "  A  Kelic  of  Great  ^gniScance," 
feipeetfiillr  inscribed  "  to  religion  peddlers."  This  last 
expnssion  puu  R.  Wise  oo  the  side  of  tbeaa  Jewish 
{Mlemica,  but  with  the  diflknnee  that "  quod  licet  Jovi, 
Don  licet  bovi." 

Romtin,  Abrakam,  showed  his  animosity  by  publish- 
ing antichristian  works  (Constantinople,  1710). 

SaaiUa,  Gaon  (q.  v.),  devotes  the  second  and  eighth 
chapters  of  his  philosophical  work  to  sttack  Christianity. 

Troki,  fsaac  ben-A  brakam  (q.  v.),  is  the  author  of  the 
famous  ns^QSt  pITFI,  which  has  been  made  use  of  by 
critical  writers  upon  the  New  Testament  from  Voltaire 
to  Strauss.  Some  year*  ago  it  was  published,  with 
a  German  translation  1^  R  David  Dentsch  (2d  ed. 
ie7d),  under  the  patronage  of  H.  Kotbscblld  (I),  of  Paris. 
In  English  some  chapters  were  published  Iqr  a  New- 
York  rabbi. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  second  German  edition 
oTTnki's  work  appeared,  a  similar  work  in  five  volumes 
was  published  at  Warsaw,  nnder  the  title  ZrrabbaM, 
written  by  Lebensohn,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  of  London ;  a  work  which,  as  reviewer  says, 
by  far  surpasses  the  author  of  the  Chitzuk  Kmumth,  It 
is  characterized  by  coarse  vituperation. 

The  literature  on  this  subject  is  very  meagre.  For 
the  older  literature,  we  would  refer  to  Oe  Kossi,  BMio- 
t/uca  Judaica  A  niichrittiana  (Farms,  1600) ;  Stein- 
echneider,  Jewxth  Literature,  p.  122  sq.,  21 1  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Polemiol.    See  SvnItsiasTjC 

Folemina  (or  Salvich  or  SvLvirs),  a  Gallican 
ecclesiastic  of  the  5th  century,  flourished  as  bishop  of 
Hartigny,  in  the  Valais,  He  is  the  author  of  a  sacred 
calendar,  drawn  up  A.D.  44«,  which  is  entitled  Lat«rai- 
lu»  t.  Index  IHtram  FeMtorum,  and  which  includes  hea- 
then an  welt  as  Christian  fesiivsls.  A  portion  of  this 
Laterculiu  was  published  by  Bollandus,  in  the  general 
preface  to  the  A  eta  Sanctorum  (i,  44, 45),  and  the  whole 
will  be  fiiund,  but  in  a  mutilated  state,  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  same  work  (p.  176).  See  Mansi,  Ad  Fa- 
brie.  BibL  Med.  et  Infim,  Laf.  vol.  vi :  Schonemann,  Bibi. 
Patrvvt  LaL  vol.  il,  §  60.— Smith,  Did.  o/Gr.  tad  Horn. 
Bkg.amd3fgtkoL».v. 


Polbno.  AxTomcH,  a  highly  celdmted  aafiluit 
and  rhetorician,  who  flourisbed  under  Tr^an,  Hadrian, 
and  the  first  Antoniuus,  and  was  in  high  favor  with  the 
two  former  emperors  (Suid.  s.  v.;  Pbilootr.  Vit.  SopiiiL 
p.  682).  He  u,  placed  at  the  sixteenth  year  of  Hadrian, 
A.D.  188,  by  Eusebius  (CAroa.).  His  life  ia  relaud  si 
confide rabk  length  by  Philostratus  (  Vil.  Sopkitt.  a,3&, 
p.  530  -  544).  He  was  bom  of  a  consular  family  at 
I^todicea,  but  tspaat  the  greater  part  of  his  life  st 
Smyrna,  the  people  of  which  city  conferred  upon  him 
at  a  very  early  age  the  highest  honors,  in  return  (bi' 
which  be  did  much  to  proorate  their  pni^ierity,  espe- 
cially by  his  influence  with  the  emperws.  Nor,  in  per- 
forming these  services,  did  he  neglect  bis  native  ciiy 
Laodicea.  An  intcfesting  account  of  his  idationa  with 
the  emperors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  is  given  Fhi- 
loatratua  (p.  (i88,  KM).  Among  the  sophists  and  rhet- 
oricians whom  he  heard  were  'Hmocratea,  Scopelianu^ 
Dion  Chrysoslom,  and  ApoUophanes.  His  moot  cele- 
brated disciple  was  Ariatides.  Hu  chief  contempm- 
rtea  were  Herodes  Atticus,  Ifarcus  Byzantinus,  Dioop 
aina  Milenui,  and  Favminn^  who  was  his  chief  rivaL 
Amnig  Us  imitators  in  aubaequMit  times  was  S(.(krgo(v 
Naaianxen.  Hia  style  of  oratory  was  impositig  raih« 
than  pleasing,  and  his  character  was  haughty  and  re- 
set ved.  During  the  tatter  part  of  hia  life  he  was  so 
tortured  by  the  gout  that  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
his  existence :  he  had  himself  shut  up  in  the  tumb  of 
his  ancestora  at  Laodkaa,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  at 
the  age  cf  laxty'^ve.  The  exact  time  of  hb  dMth  is 
nut  known;  but  it  must  have  been  some  time  after 
A.D.  148,  as  he  was  beard  in  that  year  by  Verus.  The 
only  extant  work  of  Polemo  is  the  funeral  oratioos  for 
Cyiusgeirua  and  C^llimachus,  the  generals  who  Ml  at 
Haratbon,  which  are  suppoaed  to  be  pronooooed  by 
their  fathers,  each  extolling  hu  own  sun  above  tlw 
other.  PhihwtratUB  mentions  several  others  of  hb 
rhetorical  oompnMtioas^  the  aubjecta  of  which  are  durf- 
ly  taken  fram  Athenian  hislofy,  and  an  ontion  wbiA 
he  pronounced,  by  command  of  Hadrian,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athena,  in  A.IX 
135.  His  Aiiyoi  iwtTa^iot  were  first  printed  hy  H. 
Stepbanus,  in  hia  oollecllon  of  the  declamations  of  Po- 
lemo, Himeriue^and  other  rhetoricians  (Paris,  1647, 4to; 
aftenrards  hy  themsdvea  in  Greek,  Paris,  168^  4to: 
and  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Tolosse,  1687, 8vo).  Tbe  btett 
and  best  edition  is  that  of  Caspar  and  Conrad  OieDi 
(Leips.  1819, 8vo).  See  Fabricius,  BibL  Grwc  vi,  3-4; 
Clinton,  Faili  Romatii,  s.  s.  188,  1S5,  143.  Then  ia  a 
coin  of  Hadrian,  bearing  the  inscription  nOABMON- 
AN  EUH  KB .  CMT  PN  AlOlC .  (RaaGh^  /.acic  Bti  ,\im. 
a.  v.  Polemo;  Ecfchel,  Doetr.  Num.  VH.  li,  662).  Thb 
coin  belongs  to  a  dasa  which  Eckhel  ban  explautad  in 
a  dissertation  (vtj.  iv,  c.  19,  p.  868-874).  There  1*  s 
question  respecting  the  identity  of  this  sophist  with  Pih 
lemo,  the  author  of  a  short  Greek  woi^  on  Physiugoo- 
my,  who,  it  is  supposed,  waa  a  Christian,  and  must  have 
lived  ill  or  before  the  8d  century.  See  tbe  discnvioo 
■III  this  question  by  Paiaow,  Ueber  Pvlrnto't  Zri/aiitT, 
in  tbe  Archiv  Jiir  fkOologie  umd  PSdayoffH  (i,  7-9), 
1826. 

PolSmo  Cno\i;uii*<)  OP  ATHiora,  (1)  an  enuacat 

Platonic  philosopher,  and  for  some  time  the  head  of  the 
Academy,  was  the  sun  of  Philostratus,  a  man  ofweallh 
and  political  dbttinction.  In  bis  youth  Polemo  was  tTi- 
tramely  profligate ;  but  one  day,  when  be  wss  shout 
thirty,  be  broke  into  tbe  school  of  Xenocrates  at  tlw 
head  of  a  band  of  nvdleth  His  attention  was  so  ar- 
rested  hy  the  diacoone,  which  tbe  master  oaniinaed 
calmly  in  qnte  of  tbe  interruption,  and  which  chanced 
to  be  upon  temperance,  that  be  tore  off  hia  garland  and 
remained  an  attentive  listener,  and  from  that  day  he 
adopted  an  abatemioua  course  of  life,  and  continued  to 
frequent  the  ochool,  of  which,  on  the  death  of  Xenoc- 
rates, he  became  the  head,  in  OU  116,  RC  81&  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  (CAron.)  he  died  in  OL  126, 4,  B.C 
273.  I>ioS«>«>[j^,e^,^¥(^t^(>t*E<»>t«S<. 
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tti  of  natural  ilecaj.  He  w«9  «  close  fitUower  of  Xe- 
Mcnte*  in  all  ibingB,  and  an  tiitiaiate  friend  of  Cratea 
ad  Cnntor,  who  wm  bis  diiciplca,  u  well  Zeno 
udArccnlaa;  Ctatcswaihia  auooeaKir  in  the  Academy. 
rUemo  gave  bia  attention  mainly  to  clhics,  and  e»- 
Mned  the  object  of  philowpby  to  be  to  exercise  men 
to  things  and  dveds,  not  in  dialectic  Bpeculations.  His 
character  was  grave  and  severe,  and  be  took  pride  in 
dii^ving  tbe  mastery  wbich  he  bad  acquind  over 
(BaliMM  of  CTcry  sort.  In  liteiatun  be  moat  ad- 
nired  Homer  and  Sophocles,  and  be  is  taii  to  have 
bfcn  the  author  of  the  remarli  that  Hcnner  ia  an  epic 
Sopbodea,  and  Siiphocles  a  tragic  Homer.  He  left,  ac- 
cunling  to  Uii>f:eiie!S  several  treatises,  none  of  which 
irere  extant  in  ihe  time  uf  Suidas.  There  ts,  however, 
I  quutation  made  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  either  from 
him  or  from  another  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  iv 
roic  wifH  TOO  warA  fvoty  pirn  (Strom,  vii,  117),  and 
another  peaaage  iStrom.  li,  410)  upon  happiness,  which 
agrcea  predaelj  with  the  statement  of  Cicero  (De  Fm, 
\<t,  6),  that  Polemo  placeil  the  mmmwn  bonitm  in  living 
•ccnnling  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Cicero  gives  (Acad. 
pT.  ii,  43}  the  fuUowiiif;  as  Polemo's  ethical  principles : 
"HtHHsle  vivere,  fnienlem  rebus  iis,  quas  pnmas  ho- 
mini  natura  concitiat."  See  Diog.  LaerL  iv,  16-20; 
Said.  &  v.;  Pluu  Dt  JtbiJL  d  jlarnb  8t,p.71  e;  Locisn, 
BkAoMtat.  16  (ti,8ll);  Athcn.  ii,  44  e;  Cie.  i4mrf.  i, 
9;  ii,  36,  42;  De  Orat,  iii,  18;  De  Fvu  it,  6,  11;  iv, 
2.6, 16, 18;  V,  l,5,7,etal.;  Horat. Serm. li, S, 25S  fol.; 
VaL  Max.  vi,  9;  Meiiag.  Ad  Diog.  LaeH.  L  c.;  Fabri- 
a»»tBiht.Grac.m,  183;  comp,  p.  828,  note  AAA;  Smith, 
Diet,  ttf  Gr,  ami  Rom.  Biog.  and  Mtj/tAol.  a.  v.;  Ueber- 
wtf,  /fMC^PUbs;  1,188-186;  Butler,  ffiK.  ^  ^  nc. 
MAml  (see  Index). 

(I)  Aootber  Platonic  philosopher  was  the  disciple  of 
FlMtma;  bat  very  little  is  known  of  him  (Porpbyr, 
PloL  I'ii. ;  Pabricius,  L  c.  -,  Qinton,  F.  B.  sub  ann.  RC 
31^  voL  ii,  8d  ed.). 

(3.)  Op  Athens  by  citizenabip,  bat  by  birth  either 
of  Ilium  or  Samoa  or  ^yon,  a  Stoic  pbiloaopher  and 
an  cmioent  geographer,  suinamed  o  VQxqyqnic,  waa 
tbe  aoo  at  £nq;etea,  and  a  flontemponry  of  Aiisloph- 
soc*  of  Byzantimn,  in  tbe  time  of  Ptolemy  Epipb- 
anes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  B.C.  (Suid. 
*.  v.;  Athen.  vi,  234;  Clinton,  F.  H.  roL  tli,  sub  ann. 
B.C  199).  In  philosophy  he  waa  a  disciple  of  Pan»- 
tioa.  He  made  extensive  Journeys  through  Greece,  to 
coUect  materials  fur  his  geographical  works,  in  the 
course  of  which  be  paid  particular  attentioa  to  the  in- 
scriptions on  votive  oflbringa  and  on  oolumna,  whence 
be  obtained  the  stimame  of  rn|\ordirac  (Ath.  L  c; 
CasBub.  ad  loc).  As  the  collector  of  these  inscriptions, 
he  was  one  of  the  earlioet  contributors  to  the  Grttk 
Am/Mogff,  and  he  wrote  a  work  expressly,  Tlipi  tuip 
cord  Vf'Xf If -jvtrpa/i/inrwf  (Athen.  x,  486  d,  442  «); 
besides  wbich,  other  works  of  bis  are  mentioned  upon 
the  votive  offoings  and  monuments  in  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  at  Lacedamon,  at  Delphi,  and  elsewhere, 
which  no  floabt  contained  cupies  of  numerous  epigrams. 
Bence  Jacobs  infers  that  in  all  pmbability  his  works 
brmcd  a  chief  source  of  the  G'trtand  of  Meleager  nt- 
madv.  M  ^arA.  Graf,  vol,  i,  Procem.  p.  xxxiv,  xxxv). 
Aiheraeoa  and  other  writen  make  very  numerous 
quotationa  from  bis  works,  the  titles  of  which  it  is 
uunecevary  to  give  al  length.  Tbcy  arc  chieMy  de- 
MTipiiiina  of  different  parts  of  Greece;  some  are  on 
the  paintingt  preserved  in  various  places,  and  several 
are  oontroverdal,  among  which  Is  one  against  Era- 
lorihenes.  See  Fabriciua,  RM.  Grae.  iii,  184;  Vus- 
siiis,  De  flut,  Grtrc  p.  I&9  loL  ed.  Westermann; 
Clinton,  F,  U.  tU,  624,  where  a  list  of  bia  works  ia 
given, 

PoIeiMi,  JoHK,  a  Polish  prdate  of  aooe  note,  floor- 
Mbed  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  of 
eoUe  parentage,  and  having  decided  to  give  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  Choreh,  studied  theoliwy  in  the  Uni- 
nmy  of  Cracow,  and  in  Ckniany  and  other  Cniti- 


nental  high  schools.  He  also  visited  Rome.  After  fill- 
ing various  minor  ecclesiastical  oAces,  be  was  made 
bishop  of  Saalhnd,  a  province  at  that  time  peying  feolly 
to  IN>laiMl,  bat  under  the  secniar  rule  of  prince  Albrecbt 
of  Brandenburg.  In  1523  this  prince,  who  had  refused 
homage  to  tbe  new  king  Sigismuiid,  went  to  Germany, 
in  company  with  bishop  Jscob  Dubeneck  and  bishop 
Polena,  to  secnre  the  independence  of  Poland  and  to 
accept  the  Protestant  doctrines  at  the  Diet  of  Nurero- 
beig,  which  tbey  finally  did  in  1684.  Bishop  Polenz 
iaxA  ebortly  after  this  event.  See  Kraainski,  SktteK  of 
the  Rite  and  Progrru  (ff  fke  Rfformation  in  Pi^and, 
vol.  ii ;  Altog,  Kirekngt$ck.  ii,  827, 828 ;  Theiner,  ffer- 
Kog  ABnrcht  von  Prmum,  etc  (Augsb.  1846).  See 
also  Prussia.  (J.H.W.) 

Polhemiu,  Abraham,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church  in  America,  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Bev.  Johannes  T.  Polhemus,  the  flrst 
minister  irfthe  Dutch  Church  of  Brooklj-n,  Long  Island, 
who  had  previously  been  a  missionary  of  the  Befonned 
Church  Holland  at  [tantarca,  BruiL  He  came  to 
this  country  in  1864,  and  died  in  1676.  But  little  more 
ia  known  of  hira  than  these  few  dates  and  facts  of  his 
ministry.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  at  As- 
toria, ll  I.,  in  1812;  graduated  at  Rntgers  College  in 
18B1,  and  st  the  theological  seminaiy  in  New  Bruns- 
wick in  1886.  Immediately  after  bis  licensure  by  tbe 
Claasis  of  New  York,  in  1886,  be  settled  at  Hi^iewdl, 
Duleheaa  Co.,  N,  T,,  and  remained  there  nnUI  1867, 
when  he  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  took  charge  of 
tbe  newly  organised  North  Reformed  Church  in  May  of 
that  year.  In  October  following  be  died  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  of  fever,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  He 
was  a  man  of  majestic  physical  proportions,  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  handsome,  of  amiable  instincts  and  attrac- 
tive manners.  The  attachment  of  his  parishioners  and 
friends  to  him  was  almost  unbounded.  He  was  modest, 
snd  yet  energetic;  frank  and  cordial,  but  always  dig- 
nified and  commanding  respect.  His  pastoral  qualiD' 
cationa  were  finely  developed.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
easy,  graceful,  impressive  in  manner,  solid  and  instruc- 
tive in  matter,  evangelical  and  catholic  in  spirit,  and  full 
of  "on  unction  from  the  Holy  One"  which  gave  him 
great  acceptance  with  the  people.  He  was  ■  leading 
man  in  the  councils  of  the  Church  and  in  her  betwv<denk 
and  educational  institutions,  and,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  been  eagerly  sought  for  other  high  positions. 
His  piety  partook  of  the  characteristics  to  which  it 
gave  its  own  burnished  splendor.  His  death  was  a 
scene  of  glorious  Cbiislian  triumph,  which  reminds  one 
of  Paysnn'a  experieticea.  A  few  hours  bebre  he  died 
he  exclaimed  aloud, "  I  eee  Jesual  Now  that  I  have 
seen  him,  I  never  csn  come  back  again.  I  see  Jesus  1 
Did  I  not  tell  you  I  should  see  Jesus?  liy  soid  is 
ravished  with  the  sight."  After  a  while  he  added,  "I 
have  perfect  assurance ;  not  a  doubt,  not  a  fear."  His 
last  sermon  was  on  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  the  sub- 
ject made  a  deep  impieinon  on  bia  own  heart.  From 
tbe  beginning  of  his  sickness  he  fdt  that  he  would 
never  recover,  thoagh  with  occasional  encouragemeota 
to  the  contrary,  and  he  prayed  that,  like  Stephen,  be 
might  see  Jesus,  The  answer  came  on  his  d3nng  bed. 
A  handsome  memorial  volume  has  been  published,  con- 
Mining  bis  biography  and  a  selection  of  his  sermons. 
His  memory  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  church 
whose  foundations  be  laid  with  faith  and  prayer,  and 
which,  after  only  three  abort  montha  of  earthly  labon^  he 
was  destined  to'l«d  in  person  to  heaven.   (W.  J.  K.T.) 

PcdbeimUfJoluuiiieaT.  See  FtM^Binn^  Abba- 
ham. 

PolUll.  EmvABU,  a  learned  English  Calvinistie  lay- 
man, floni^hed  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century 
as  Justice  of  the  peace  at  Burwast,  Sussex.    He  wrote 
7'Ae  Dieme  Will  cofuidtrrd  m  iU  Ettnutl  Decreet,  ef 
(1678,  8vo)  i—A  nncer  to  Dr.  SheHodt'f^DittmmXh^ 
8ro)  —Prtciout  Fa^K,  eoammmvBtMM^rlC 
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tig,  a»d  Cnatk  (1678,  ISmo)  t—Sptaihm  TTuologim  in 
Ckri$to,  or  a  View  ^mme  Divine  TVv/Ar  (1678, 4to)  :— 
Ckrithii  in  Corde,  or  MyMtical  Umtm  behoeea  Chritt  and 
Beiievers  coHtidered  (1680.  em.  8vo,  and  often)  :~Arma- 
tura  Dfi,  or  a  Prrparatumfor  Suffering  in  an  Evil  Day 
(1682, 8vfl)  :—DiKour»eon8chi»m  (1824,  IZmo).  Sev- 
enl  ot  his  worka  were  publisbed  in  Ward's  Ubrary  of 
Standard  DinHUg,  "Ereiythuig  of  FolhUl  it  evan- 
gelical and  raluable,"  waa  the  tatimoajr  of  Cotton 
Mather f  and  Williams  says:  "All  the  works  of  this 
learned  layman  contain  many  excellent  feprraeuutions 
of  Goepel  truths,  intermixed  with  a  strain  of  sublime 
devotion."  Of  course  Arminians  fail  to  see  the  conus- 
tency  of  bis  Biljle  interpreUliuns,  but  they  neverthele«a 
admira  his  unction  and  experience,  and  f^;ard  hit  mit- 
inga  as  precious  practical  religious  works.  See  Eebelie 
Rev.  4th  9erie^  xviii,  204.    (J.  11.  W.) 

PoUander,  Johars  (originally  Granmam),  a  Ger- 
man theoloftian  of  the  Refonnatioa  period,  was  bam  at 
Neustadt  in  1487.  He  ttodicd  at  Leipric,  where  in 
Ifil6  he  became  magister,  and  in  1520  baccalaureate  of 
theology.  When  the  famous  di^mtation  between  Dr. 
£ck  and  Luther  and  Carlstadt  look  place,  he  was  Eck's 
amanuensis.  The  disputation  oon\-inced  him  of  the 
truth  of  the  evangelical  doctrine,  and  in  1620  he  com- 
tnenced  to  preach  in  aceordanoe  with  it.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  bad  to  leave  Lcipsic,  and  in  1522 
went  to  Wittenbe^.  At  the  recommendation  of  Lu- 
ther, the  duke  Albrecht  of  Prussia  called  Poliander  to 
KSnigsberg,  as  pastor  of  the  Altstadtkirche,  where  be 
remained  until  his  death  in  l941.  Poliander  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  well*knowa  hymn  ^tra  Ivb'  mem'  Stet  dm 
Horn  (BngL  tnnaL  hj  Mills,  Hora  Germaniea,  No.  75, 
pk  189,  "  Now  to  the  Lord  ung  praises").  See  Koch, 
Ge$eh.  de$  deatadim  KirdumSedn,  1,  8a5  aq.;  TietA>- 
giackta  Unieer9(d-IjeeUooH,».'v,\  Heno^  HiaUEnegHop, 
zU,  18-20.  (&P.) 

Poliu  (IleXi^),  a  Bomame  given  the  Athenians 
to  Uinerva,  or  Athtsie,  as  bring  the  goddess  who  pn- 
lected  tbe  dty. 

Polldoro,  CAtJ>AiiA.  called  Carafoggio,  from  his 
birthplace,  was  an  eminent  Italian  punter  of  the  Pre- 
Kaffaelitea,  He  was  bom  in  149&,  near  Milan,  He 
went  to  Rome  at  the  time  when  Leo  X  was  raising 
some  new  edifices  in  the  Vatican,  and  not  knowing  bow 
to  get  bis  bread  otherwise,  for  ^Idoro  waa  very  young, 
he  hired  out  aa  a  day-labwer  to  carry  atones  ai^  mor- 
tar for  the  masons  there  at  wnric.  He  drudged  this 
way  till  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  was  led  to  think  of 
devoting  his  life  to  psinting.  It  hsppeiied  thus:  Sev- 
eral young  painters  were  employed  by  RafFaelle  in  the 
same  place  to  execute  his  designs.  Pblidoro,  who  o(ttn 
carried  them  morur  to  make  their  fresco,  was  touched 
with  the  sight  of  the  paintings,  and  the  pleasure  he 
took  to  see  the  painters  work  stirred  up  the  ulent  which 
he  had  for  paintiuK-  In  this  disposition,  he  was  very 
ofHciouN  and  complaisant  to  the  young  painters,  pushed 
himsoir  Into  llicir  srquainUnce,  and  opened  to  them  his 
intenltun;  wherrupon  they  gsve  him  lessons,  which 
emboldpuod  him  to  proceed.  He  applied  himself  with 
all  his  mlfilit  to  designing,  and  advanced  so  rapidly 
that  KatTaelle  waa  asbmished,  and  aet  him  to  work  with 
the  other  young  painters;  and  Polidoro  diiiUnguished 
him»rlf  ihi  much  from  all  the  rest,  that,  as  he  had  the 
greatest  share  in  executing  his  master's  designs  in  the 
Vatioapi,  so  he  had  the  greatest  glory.  The  care  be  had 
seen  KatTscllo  take  in  designing  tbe  antique  sculptures 
showed  him  the  way  to  do  the  like.  He  spent  whole 
days  and  nights  in  designing  dioee  besutifal  things, 
and  Btndied  antiquity  to  the  nicest  exactness.  The 
irorks  with  which  he  enriched  the  frontispiecea  of  sev- 
eral buililii)gs  at  Kome  are  proofs  of  the  pains  he  took 
ill  stiiilying  the  antique.  He  did  very  few  easel  pieces, 
most  of  hit  prmluciioufl  being  in  fresco,  and  of  the  same 
cohtr,  in  imitation  of  the  base-reliefs.  In  this  way  he 
made  we  of  the  manner  called  acntehing,  eomisting  In 


the  preparation  of  a  Uadt  ground,  on  which  is  placed  a 
white  fdaaier,  and  where,  taking  off  this  wluie  wiUi  n 
iron  bodkin,  we  discover  through  the  boles  tbe  black, 
which  serves  for  shadows.  Scratched  work  lasts  long- 
est, but  being  very  rough,  is  unpleasant  to  the  sigbi. 
He  associated  himself  at  first  with  Malurino,  and  tbeii 
friendship  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  Utter,  who  died  of 
tbe  plague  in  1626.  After  this,  Palidom,  having  by  BaF- 
faeUe's  aaaiBtanoe  filled  Rome  with  hia  pieoea,  tlwnght  ts 
have  enjoyed  his  ease  and  the  fruit*  ^  bis  labor*;  wbea 
the  Spaniards  in  1527  beneging  that  city,  all  the  raen 
of  art  were  forced  to  fly,  or  else  were  ruined  by  the  mis- 
eries of  tbe  war.  In  this  exigency  Polidoro  retired  to 
Naples,  where  he  was  obliged  to  work  for  ordiasiy 
painter*,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  making  hinatlf 
noted;  for  tbe  Neapolitan  nobility  in  tboae  days  woe 
more  solicitous  to  get  good  horses  than  good  pictuRb 
Seeing  himself  therefore  without  bumneM,  and  fuceed  Is 
spend  what  he  had  got  at  Rome,  be  went  to  Sidly; 
and,  understanding  architecture  as  weU  as  painting,  the 
citiaens  of  Meauua  employed  him  to  make  the  triais- 
phal  arches  for  the  reception  of  Charles  V  coming  from 
Tunis.  This  being  flniilicd,  and  finding  nothing  furtbcr, 
be  aet  out  fiir  Borne,  but,  acwecly  oat  of  the  jidacc^  «m 
nwrdered  by  hb  aervant  for  bis  money.  Tlu*  happemd 
in  1548.  Polidoro's  priitdpal  work  was  done  at  Hesrins, 
and  represented  Chritt  bearing  kit  Croat.  This,  with 
several  small  pictures  of  sacred  subjects,  is  now  in  tbe 
StudJ  Gallery  at  Naples.  His  works  have  power,  lifr, 
and  pasnon,  and  he  may  be  aaid  to  have  originated  tbe 
style  which  in  later  Ume  formed  tbe  basis  of  the  Nea- 
pditan  acbooL.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hiat.  o/iha  fim 
^r«i,a.T.;  Mra.  dement,  tfawIhMtt ^i'Burien^ ete 
171,171  (J.B.W.) 

Polleia  (IloX/ffa),  a  festival  anciently  obacrred  at 
Thebtw,  in  Greece,  in  b«HM-  of  ApoUo,  when  a  boll  waa 
wont  to  be  sacrificed. 

Pollens  (HoXuiic),  K  surname  of  Zeua,  or  Jopil«v 
ander  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Atliois^  as  the  pie- 
tactor  ofthe  city,  Tbe  god  hsd  an  altar  on  the  Aenp- 
olls,  on  which  a  btdl  was  sacrificed. 

Pollgnao,  Hrlchior  dk,  Cardinal,  was  one  nf 
the  most  illuatrtous  scholars  aitd  oourtiera  of  France  in 
the  latter  years  of  Louis  XIV,  and  in  the  early  naga 
of  Louis  XV;  an  cecledastie  and  high  dignitary  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Oiurcfa;  a  distinguished  di|riomstitt, 
arclueologist,  philosopher, and  poet.  It  is  in  the  Isit  of 
these  characters  that  bis  reputation  has  sur\-ired,  and 
ia  likely  to  survive,  though  with  continually  bdiiig 
lustre.  The  elegant  LaUnist,  whose  name  was  liir 
half  a  century  in  the  nHniths  of  (be  fashionable  ladies 
of  tbe  court,  and  of  the  learned  in  their  stadioas  re- 
treats; whose  veraes  paaaed  current  in  the  gay  mild 
for  years  before  tbey  were  committed  to  tbe  press,  and 
continued  in  circukdon  for  half  a  century  alter  the 
death  of  their  author  and  the  oUiviun  of  their  source; 
furnishing  to  America  an  inscription  in  honor  of  Fiaiik- 
lin— 

"  Eripnlt  fnlmenqoe  Jnvl  PhflBboqne  sn^ttsi 
whose  poem  waa  anxiously  and  frequenily  desired  by 
Leibnitz,  but  who  died  without  seeing  it,  thirty  yesis 
before  it  saw  the  light— this  elegant  Latiniat  is  now  le- 
membereil  only  by  a  fin*,  and  the  work  which  gave  liin 
hia  renown  is  known  to  still  fewer,  being  almost  as  in- 
accessible OB  it  is  unsought.  Yet  Pulignae  can  never 
be  entirely  forgotten,  for  he  linked  himself  by  hii 
poetic  labore  with  Lucretius;  aud  so  long  as  the  pro- 
found but  dreamy  philosophy,  and  the  exquisite  but 
melancholy  gracea  of  tbe  greatest  of  Roman  poeia  arc 
admired,  so  long  will  Polignac  shine  in  the  fadisnoe 
reflected  from  the  great  luminary  with  which  be  b  i* 
opposition, 

L^e. — Melchior  de  Polignac,  tbe  descendant  of  one 
of  the  oldest  houaes  of  Auvergne,  was  bom  Oct.  1 1, 1661, 
at  Piiy-en-Velay, now  Le  Puvflhe  ca|ntal  ofthe  presnt 
d^wtment  of  Bst^Um^^&&^l^BT  is  in  tbe 
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bnrt  of  tbc  noantaiiMNu  re^on  of  Hiddk  France,  tba 
Rgioa  of  which  Puy-de-Ddme  is  the  centre.  It  liet  mt 
the  hot  of  ViMuit  Asia,  in  a  mgged  volley  between  the 
great  trau  of  the  OeveniMa.  It  U  on  the  left  buik  of 
the  Upper  Loire,  and  is  watered  alio  by  ita  two  email 
(ribiiuri«fl,  the  Borne  and  Dolaieon.  The  aituation 
M  wild  and  romantic,  aud  la  consecrated  by  romantic 
aaaocialiona.  The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands 
IS  so  ragged  and  broken  that  the  ttreeta  in  the  higher 
town  an  unfit  for  whed%  aiid  are  often  mere  ataira,  like 
thoaeof  Valetta.  The  eMhednl  ia  cacabdcd  by  an  ap- 
pnweh  of  llfl  ateep  aupc  Within  is  ■  niiaadons  im- 
age of  the  Vif^n  Mary,  carved  by  remdent  Chriatiana 
of  Lebanon  from  the  cedan  of  that  mounuin,  though 
aeeptieally  suspected  to  have  been  an  idol  of  the  Egyp- 
tian lata.  In  the  suburb  of  L' Aiguille,  the  cbnrcb  of 
S*.  Michel  crowns  a  basaltic  rock  286  feH  in  height, 
and  ia  guned  by  ■  flight  of  Sift  ataps  hewn  out  of  tba 
rock.  In  the  IhNninican  church  of  St.  Laurent  are  the 
tomb  and  part  of  the  remaina  of  Dertrand  Dngoeadln, 
the  great  eonaUble  of  France.  Near  by,  and  dose  to 
the  village  of  Expatlly,  are  the  ruina  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Polignac,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  on 
the  aiie  of  the  temple  uf  the  Celtic  Apollo.  From  this 
dwianatance  tha  Tempbm  Apol^maaim~-tb9  family 
■fMignnedaimedtobaTcderfvediuappeHatiMk  The 
tnaendooe  fbrcee  of  volcanic  action  are  manifeat  in  the 
eauotry  roond  abont,  and  the  streets  of  Le  Puy  are 
partly  paved  with  the  volcanic  brecda.  The  race  and 
the  birthplace  of  the  future  cardinal  were  thus  encom- 
passcd  with  the  evidenoea  on  which  were  founded  legenda 
and  traditions,  pagan  and  Christian — antiquarian,  cla^ 
aieal,  rcdraiaatirali  cbivabroua^  and  poetic— which  might 
wcB  inspire  the  qiuck  ftnqr  of  the  descendant  of  ao 
aneieiit  fiimily  in  that  manrdloua  land;  and  they  were 
wdaeed  in  semes  of  natural  beau^  or  suUimity  which 
■igfat  Iced  hia  imagination  in  those  years  of  youth  which 
are  sosceptiUe  to  all  external  influences.  Who  shaU 
leU  to  what  extent  and  in  what  modes  the  young  nind 
ia  noolded  by  (he  circumstances  in  which  inCuiey  and 
hswhood  ue  pnaed— in  that  impicasible  period  of  ex- 
life  when  it  is  GkUs  lo  all  fanpfeatiooa?  There 
are  no  interesting  rcooUeetlona  of  Polignac's  boyhood. 
As  the  cadet  of  a  noUe  honae,  he  was  desiiited  for  the 
Chavcb,  and  was  educated  at  Fatie  in  the  colleges  of 
CIcimont  and  Haroourt  He  completed  hu  courses  by 
the  study  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  early 
provided  with  «  living  through  the  intervention  of  hia 
family.  The  young  ahb^  aowi  attracted  attention  by 
the  Mitcnl  of  his  acqninmenti^  the  vivacity  of  his  dis- 
poAino,  the  polish  of  hia  conversation,  and  the  elegance 
ofhisiiMniiefiL  He  is  said  lo  have  added  to  "a  disdn-' 
geiabed  addreai  and  petsonal  sppcennce  a  sweet  and 
winning  eloquence,  which  became  masculine  and  pow- 
vfulin  tbeeloseofhisharanguesL"  Madame deS^vigne 
described  him  in  her  Letters  as  "  a  man  of  the  worid, 
of  bacinating  sprightlioess,  knowing  all  things  and 
■editating  all  things  i  yet  with  all  the  gentlenees,  brill- 
ianev,  and  complaisance  which  could  be  desired  in  the 
iatcrcoarse  of  Ufe"  (March  18, 1690).  Equally  flatter- 
■ng  cnmraendations  were  bestowed  on  him  about  the 
■ane  ttuM  by  Louis  XIV  and  pope  Alexander  VIll. 
This  pop«  was  elected  in  a  conclave  attended  by  the 
earduial  <le  Bonrbon,whohadearried  with  him  to  Rome 
the  young  abb^,  fnih  Uva  hts  theological  studies.  On 
this' visit  PMignae  was  dialed  with  the  discnnioa  of 
the  bur  artides  of  Ifltt  which  asserted  the  liberties  of 
the  lialllcan  Church.  He  returned  lo  France  to  report 
to  Louis  XIV  the  favorable  resnlta  of  tbe  eSoK  at  con- 
eihaiion  between  the  French  and  Roman  courts.  In 
1891  he  •coompanied  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon  a  aecond 
Itms  to  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of  the  electi<m  of  Inno- 
scnt  XII  to  the  pontifleate.  On  bis  return  to  France, 
be  dM  Itlmself  up  in  the  monaitery  of  Bons  Entanta" 
ts  contbiue  his  stndUa.  He  was  not  suflincd  lo  remain 
Uag  in  this  learned  sedudon.  The  previous  experi> 
Ml  «f  his  adrdtneaa  lecowmsnded  him     •  anitaUa 


person  to  oondna  the  ddicate  negotiations  in  support 
of  the  eandidatare  of  the  prince  de  Conti  Air  the  crunn 
of  F^iland.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Warsaw  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary.  This  was  his  6nt  diphimatic 
employment  On  his  Journey  he  was  wrecked  <m  the 
Fntssian  coast;  and,  to  add  to  the  miafortunes  of  the 
sea,  he  was  plunderetl  and  his  life  impprilled  by  ma- 
rauders of  Dantzic  He  mansged,  however,  to  reach 
tbe  court  to  wh  ich  he  was  accredited,  and  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  heroic  king,  John  Solueski.  In  his 
conOdential  mission  at  Warsaw  he  diapUgred  great  dex- 
terity and  eapadty  for  intrigue,  which  were,  however, 
frustrated  of  their  expected  fruit  by  the  listlessness  and 
delaysofthe  French  prince.  But  the  sentiment  of  P(h 
Und  was  expressed  in  an  epigram  dted  by  Leibniu 
(Lett  Ti4Buniet): 

"Pervlvam  Denn 
Molnmtis  Cundmin." 

The  election  resulted  in  phuiing  the  Polish  crown  on 
tbe  head  of  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  the  first  lung 
of  tbe  Saxon  line.  Louis  XIV  manifested  his  disap- 
pointment by  repladng  Polignac  at  tbe  conrt  nf  Wai^ 
saw  by  the  abbe  de  Chfileaunay,  and  ordered  the  dis- 
credited ambassador  to  return  to  his  abbey  of  Bon  Purt 
(or  Fair  Uavrn).  Tbe  rusticated  diplomatist  accepted 
bis  banishment  with  apparent  gratiflostion,  and  declared 
it  altogether  eonformahle  to  his  wishes  and  fortunes. 
Here  he  remained  during  four  ycai*,  dusdy  occupied 
with  thoae  atudiea  and  labota  which  enabled  him  lo 
merit  the  high  hut  pedantic  compliment  of  Vdtdre : 

**Le  cardinal,  oraele  de  la  France, 
lUuniasant  Vlnlle  avoe  Piston, 
Vengeor  dn  dd  etvalnqnenr  de  Lnertea.** 

To  these  ycaia  of  tanqnil  application  most  be 
signed  the  oonceptim  and  commencement  of  the  poem 
by  which  his  renown  was  mainly  acquired,  and  by 
which  it  has  been  preserved.  On  his  return  from  Po* 
Isnd,  Pcdignac  vidted  the  celebrated  sceptic  Bayle, 
with  whom  he  had  many  and  earnest  conferences^ 
Bayle,  in  replying  to  the  theological  atgumenla  of  his 
cfcried  oppnent,  assumed  to  he  a  Proteslaut,  and  Jus- 
tified the  genuineness  of  hie  notesianiiam  on  the  acore 
of  protesting  against  everything  usudly  nid  or  done — 
against "  tout  ce  qui  se  dit  et  tout  ce  qui  se  fait."  The 
French  abb^  could  make  no  serious  impresuon  upon  his 
astute  wid  witty  antagonist,  but  was  much  struck  with 
the  frequency  and  point  of  his  dtatidns  fmm  Lucretius. 
He  determined  in  nmsequence  to  re-rrad  tbe  great  Ito- 
man  poet,  and  to  refute  bis  infidel  and  materialistic  ar- 
gumetibb  To  thia  task  he  addressed  himself  at  once  in 
his  retreat  at  Bon  Port,  and  occasional  passages  of  the 
ind|uent  poem  were  communicated  to  bis  friends,  were 
circulated  from  mouth  to  month,  and  exdted  gpncrd 
expectation  among  scholars. 

Notwithstanding  these  diligent  literary  ■vocations 
and  bis  professed  enjoyment  of  the  charms  of  contem- 
plative repose,  Pdignae  Wtt  too  much  of  a  Frenchman 
and  courtier  not  to  dgh  and  scheme  furs  renewd  of  ihe 
ddights  of  Paris  and  of  royd  favor.  On  the  proclanu* 
tioo  of  the  duke  of  Anjoii  as  king  of  Spain,  he  wrote  to 
Louis  XIV :  **  If  your  majesty's  prosperity  ctocs  not  put 
an  end  to  my  misfortunes,  at  least  it  makes  me  furji^et 
them."  The  compliment  was  gracioudy  acceptf^L  He 
wan  recdled  from  his  nird  banishment,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  the  utmost  oordidity.  The  king  presented 
him  with  two  additiuoal  abbadea.  He  seems  to  have 
redted  at  this  time  long  passages  fhim  his  growing 
poem  to  the  king,  the  princes,  and  the  learned.  He 
was  sent  to  Ruroe  as  auditor  uf  tbe  Rota;  and  was 
nominated  to  the  Engliah  cardinalate  by  the  Pretender, 
with  whose  intereals  he  was  intrusted.  In  1706  be  was 
joined  with  Ihe  cardind  De  la  Tremouille  in  the  con- 
duetof  the  French  iM«Dtiations.  He  was  recalled  bma 
Boms  in  1710,  and  was  eommisdoned,  along  with  lha 
martfchd  D'Uxelles,  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  confer- 
coeca  of  Gertruydcnborg,  beitig  already  cardinal  i»  prtto. 
Tbe  leoeot  victories  of  Marilwroug^^^i^^  the 
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|dcnlpot«otiari«t  of  tb«  Dutch  proriiMM  uroguit,  bz- 
ftcting,  and  impmcUcAUe.  He  rebakcd  their  domi- 
neering lone  hy  remarkiog,  "  It  is  very  evident,  gentle- 
men, that  you  are  unwed  to  victocy."  Nothing  wae 
etbcted  at  thia  time  towarda  the  reatorttioo  of  peace, 
hut  two  ytm  later  he  was  aenC  to  the  CongreM  of 
Utreebt,where  he  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  layman,  and 
under  the  nwne  of  die  Comte  de  Polignac  The  Dutch 
negotiators,  siupecting  the  existence  of  secret  articles 
between  France  and  England,  threatened  to  expel  the 
French  ambassadors  from  tbetr  territory.  Hereupon 
Polignac  retorted,  "We  will  not  depart:  we  wUl  treat 
of  you,  among  you,  and  witboat  yon."  He  nAised, 
however,  to  sign  the  tiea^,  as  it  exdnded  horn  the 
English  throne  the  Stuart  family,  to  whose  head  he 
was  indebted  for  his  nomination  to  the  cardinalate. 
Before  tbe  negotiations  at  Utrecht  were  dosed,  the 
promotion  of  Polignac  was  promolgated,  and  he  n- 
odved  tbe  cardhial's  hat  at  Antwerp,  Feb.  10^  1718.  In 
the  mimmer  of  the  same  year  the  ientta  wn  delinred 
to  him  at  VenalUes  Louis  XIV  himsd£  He  did 
not  neglect  his  poetic  defence  of  Christianity  even  in 
tbe  perplexity  of  diplomatic  cares.  He  added  new 
paaiages  to  his  poem  during  bis  sojoiim  at  Utrecht,  and 
read  his  poetic  labnrs  to  the  eminent  and  aged  scholar 
Le  Clerc.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  he  received 
the  appointment  of  master  of  tbe  Royal  Cbapel,  an  ottce 
which  he  resigned  after  three  year^  trauie.  His  inflo- 
«nee  and  aeeepubili^  at  ooort  dedined  after  tbe  death 
of  tJie  great  monanh.  His  statdy  manners  belonged 
to  the  old  r^me,  and  were  uncongenial  to  the  license 
of  the  regency.  He  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of 
OUamara  through  his  attachment  to  the  duke  and 
(tiichess  of  Maine,  and  his  opposition  to  the  regent  Or- 
leans. He  was  exiled  to  bis  abbey  of  Ancbin,  in  Flan- 
ders; and  thoogh  bia  arrival  was  distastafid  to  the  tim- 
1^  and  uncultivated  Flemish  monks,  he  won  their  t»- 
gard  by  his  gentleness  and  consideration,  by  the  in- 
i^rity  of  his  government,  and  by  the  decoration  of 
their  church.  He  employed  himself  here  with  tbe  con- 
tinustion  of  his  poem;  but  after  three  years  returned 
to  Paris  on  the  death  of  the  cardinal  Dubois  and  of  tbe 
regent.  In  1724  be  attended  tbe  oooelave  in  Kome 
which  resulted  in  tbe  election  of  Benedict  XII!,  and 
rendered  himself  singularly  acceptable  to  him  and  to 
his  successor,  Clement  XII.  He  was  appointed  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Rome  ambassador  of  France  at  the 
papal  court,  and  at  length  brought  to  a  hsppy  termi- 
nation the  long  controversy  of  the  Gsllican  Church  on 
the  subject  of  tlie  bull  Vnigemttu.  He  returned  to  his 
native  land  in  17S0,  "  bulen  with  the  spoils  of  Rome" — 
both  the  tributes  paid  to  bis  dexterity,  wit,  eloquence, 
and  GucinaUon  of  manner,  and  the  antique  treasures 
brought  fVom  the  capital  of  the  ancient  world.  During 
his  absence  he  had  been  appointed,  in  1726,  archbishop 
of  Auch.  and  in  1728  CommaitdmrdM  Ordra  du  Roi, 

During  this  long  political  and  diplomatic  career 
there  had  been  many  intervals  of  literary  retirement, 
as  we  have  seen,  which  had  been  seduloiHly  employed 
in  the  acquisiUon  and  application  of  varioos  knowl- 
edge. Hb  poetic  taste  and  his  learned  labors  he  never 
entirely  lud  aside,  but  rendered  them  profiuhle  to  him- 
self and  attractive  to  statesmen  and  courtiers  wher- 
ever his  wanderings  led  him.  His  public  avocations 
were  thus  far  from  filling  up  the  measure  of  his  dis- 
tinction. In  I7M  he  succeeded  the  Ufaistrinus  Bossnet 
as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fruice,  His 
inaugural  address  on  this  occasion  was  greatly  admired. 
More  than  twenty  years  after  its  delivery  the  marquis 
D'Argensoii  deemed  it  superior  tn  any  discourse  delivered 
during  the  century  in  which  the  Acsdemy  had  existed, 
and  ileclarcd  it  to  be  "  the  most  perfect  model  fur  those 
who  have  a  like  task  to  fulliL"  In  1715  he  was  dected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  ScienMS,  and 
in  1717  of  the  Academy  of  BeUes-Lettres.  Theae  hon- 
ors were  fairiy  merited.  He  bad  throuj^  life  been  a 
diligent  expkter  and  odleetor  of  antlquitlei.  He  gath- 


ered a  large  and  valu^de  cabinet  of  omns  and  medak 
He  brought  together  at  great  expense  a  qileodid  asaen- 
blage  of  archaic  remain^  due  in  great  measure  to  his 
frequent  and  pnrionged  vendeoces  at  Room,  He  inatt* 
tutad  explorations  in  its  noghborbood,  between  Flaa- 
cati  and  Grotta  Ferrata,  and  discovered  tbe  villa  of 
Marius,  bis  cmijectures  being  condnned  by  the  exhn- 
mation  <rf  a  fragment  of  an  inscriptioa  recording  tbe 
fifth  consulship  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Teutonea  and 
Cimbri.  From  these  diggbigs  he  obtained  six  subus 
representing  the  detection  of  Achilles  at  the  court  of 
Lyoomedes  by  Ulysses.  Tbe  palace  of  tbe  Caears,  in 
tbe  Famase  vinejwrd  on  tbe  Palatine,  waa  opcoed  and 
examined  in  bb  pieaenee.  The  dnka  of  Puma,  who 
bad  ordered  tbe- excavations,  presented  PoUgnae  with  a 
haaa-rdief  oontalning  fourteen  figmca,  embodying  tbe 
legend  of  Baeehua  and  Ariadne.  It  had  formed  tbe 
highest  step  of  the  stale  platform  constructed  for  tbe 
imperial  audiencei.  From  tbe  Cdombarium  of  tbe 
Libertmtt  of  livia  ha  oUdncd  aevanl  baantiftd  oms. 
He  expressed  the  wish  that  be  eould  be  maalcr  of  Rome, 
in  order  that  he  might  turn  the  course  of  the  Tiber  for 
a  fortnight,  and  rille  its  bed  of  the  predoua  relica  sup- 
posed to  be  concealed  beneath  iu  yellow  strewn.  He 
had  surveys  executed  with  the  view  to  the  gratillcatka 
of  such  a  deaire.  Could  it  have  been  8aris6ed,  tbe  png- 
ect  of  Garibaldi  would  have  been  antirip«t«d  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years ;  but  recant  diacuertons  have  in* 
dieated  the  bopetessnesa  of  ofabuoing  any  conaidcRdia 
treasursabysoebalabortoaapraoedurc^  Tbcnnmciw 
relics  wbich  Polignac  aequiied  by  thcae  and  other  oft- 
portunities  were  arranged  as  a  grand  moaenm  of  an> 
tiqnitiee  at  his  hotel  in  Paris.  They  nltjmaldy  met 
with  a  Borrowfnl  fatA.  Tbe  cardinal  had  hoped  to  io- 
creaae  them  by  tbe  examinatioa  of  tbe  niina  of  tba 
Tamplnni  Pads,  bumad  in  A.D.  191,  in  the  rdgn  of 
Comnwdui.  He  expeemd  to  find  aaiid  tba  asbes  ml 
debris  the  sacred  vessels  carried  off  hom  Jemsnlem  by 
Titus.  The  bopa  and  the  oxpectaUon  both  imained 
ungmtilM. 

Folignac's  liberal  studies  were  by  tM>  means  restrided 
to  poetry  and  classical  arclueology.  A  poriioo  of  bis 
time  was  alwaya  devot«d  to  phllaao|diy,  matbtmatieB, 
and  phyaica.  He  tfaui  giUoed  that  divcrriOed  and  ex- 
teiwive  knowledge  wfaieb  b  strikingly  but  not  conrine- 
ingly  dispbyed  in  hb  ^4  ml^LnerdAi».  Tbe  last  dewie 
of  bis  life  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  consecrated  to  this 
graceful  and  remarkable  poem ;  but  it  was  also  occni»ed 
with  the  arrangement  and  study  of  his  smple  gallery  of 
instructive  curiosities,  and  enlivened  by  pleasant  in- 
tercourse with  his  friends,  and  with  tbe  (UMinguisbed 
strangers  who  wm  attracted  to  hb  botd  by  Ids  wide 
and  long  established  reputation.  For  half  a  caitniy  be 
was  one  of  the  notalHKltes  of  Europe.  He  died  at  Paris 
Nov.  20,  1741,  and  his  collection  was  scattered  at  his 
death.  His  habiu  had  been  degant  and  courtly— his 
living  generous — hi*  public  employments  and  his  pri- 
vate pursuits  expensive — hu  ample  means  consumed  in 
costly  aocnmulations.  He  was  embarrassed  with  ddx, 
and  after  bb  decease  bb  books,  hu  gems,  his  nedsK 
his  sculptures,  and  hb  nammua  articles  of  viHu  wtn 
offered  for  sale.  HU  statues  were  purcharcd  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  and  were  transported  to  Berlin,  where 
they  were  destroyed  on  the  capture  of  that  cnty  in  the 
Seven-Years'  War.  AU  that  remains  as  a  memorial  *i 
Polignac  is  his  confutation  of  Lucretius. 

Even  that  great  work — for  it  merits  the  epithet  of 
grant  both  by  its  dengn-and  by  its  cxecotion— the  great 
Latin  poem  which  prcaerrea  bb  repntatin%  was  left  in 
as  incomfdete  and  Gragnientary  a  condition  as  the  an- 
cient ruins  from  which  be  bad  recovered  the  shattoed 
monuments  of  andent  art.  Ha  never  finbhed  it— be 
never  put  its  flnished  parts  together  ("  varies  parua 
varib  lemporibus  perpoliendo,  dissdutas^  ac  disaipatas 
in  unnm  oorpua  rarooare  nuaoquan  eniaveiM'*).  A  few 
dava  before  hb  death  be  omuigned  bb  unamnged 
m«.uscripu  to  hb  tr»d  tte 
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Mii  4e  Both^n,  ippohiUiig  him  bis  litcniy  exeentoTf 
IB  mim,  arrange,  connect,  comideM  the  BCatlcred  letres, 
tr  lo  ■npprw  tbem,  according  to  his  discretion.  The 
pRinsioo  Tor  the  perforraanoe  of  tbeae  duties  seems  to 
bsre  been  eariy  made.  The  marquis  D'Argenson  re- 
portB  it  in  his  Mimoira,  puUished  fifteen  years  before 
I'olignac's  death :  "A  poem  against  Lucretius,  of  equal 
]atgih  with  the  original,  and  divided  into  lAne  books, 
nquirM  the  life  of  a  man  to  carry  it  to  perfection.  The 
cardinal  bcfcan  too  late,  and  cannot  flatter  himself  with 
the  hope  of  living  to  finish  iL  It  is  said  that  he  means 
10  riu^  ibe  abb^  de  Rothelin  with  the  task,  who, 
frucn  rsnity,  will  not  refuse  it,  and  will  think  it  an  honor 
to  put  the  work  f>{  his  respectable  fKend  in  a  stata  to 
appear  before  the  public.  But  to  this  end  the  aid  of 
ssow  able  pmfcasor  of  the  university  will  be  necessary : 
the  abbe  win  never  aooomplisb  it  of  himself.  .  .  .  But 
who,  at  present,  will  read  a  Latin  poem  entirely  philo- 
sophical, of  five  or  six  thousand  lines?  .  .  .  Greek  is 
eotirdy  forgotten ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Latin  will  soon 
be  so,  and  lt>at  the  cardinal  de  PuUgnac,  the  abbe  de 
KotbeUn,  and  a  certain  M.  Le  Beau,  coming  up  in  the 
BidTeni^,  will  be  called /Ae  lEtnt^f As  Anrau."  From 
vanity,  fruns  affection,  from  love  of  learning,  from  seal 
(or  philosnphy,  or  from  all  these  motives  combined,  the 
pious  task  tntnuted  lo  him  was  faithfully  and  credita- 
bly discharged  by  the  abb6  de  Rothelin.  With  the 
eoansel  and  asnstance  of  the  abtiate  Cerati,  rector  of 
the  L'nivenity  of  Pitm,  he  prepared  tbe  work  for  the 
pnM,  snd  wrote  the  dedication  to  pope  Benedict  XiV. 
HCftoavdicdwitboutaeeiagthefhiitofbis  labors;  and 
lbs  long-expected  work,  which  for  forty  years  it  had 
Wen  a  mark  of  polite  culture  to  know  {A  ntir-Lvcrftium 
wMfntn  urbmdttitu),  appeared  at  Paris  under  tbe  su- 
pervisian  of  I'roC  Le  B»ti,  to  whom  the  chu^  of  edit- 
ing ii  had  been  consigned  by  Rothelin.  It  was  repro- 
duced at  Loodon  in  1748.  D'Ai^nson  thought  that 
tnwslatiooa  would  be  left  unread ;  but  translations  soon 
iliffiwi  li  tbe  fame  of  the  work  among  those  who  were 
igDwant  of  tbe  clasnC  tongues.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  eencnry,  while  Ibe  poem  was  in  its  crude  infancy, 
a  traulation  was  begun  by  tbe  dukes  of  Maine  and 
Dovrbon.  Tbe  French  version  of  Botigainville  was  is- 
«>ed  in  1769;  and  Ibe  Italian  of  Rioci  was  produced  in 
ai^Mitid  fonn  at  Verona  in  1767  (8  vols.  4to). 

Tkt  AnH'tAKrrtiHt. — The  philosophical  poem  of  car- 
fiaal  Pulignac,  as  published  by  Le  Beau,  and,  appar- 
eatly,  as  originally  designed  by  its  author,  consists  of 
mae  books;  but  it  closes  without  epilogue,  peroration, 
or  cHToy.  Notwithstanding  lU  length,  iu  protracted 
fotatioa,  and  its  elaborate  execution,  it  emis  like  that 
canto  of  Butler's  ffudibriu  which  celebrates  the  Bear 
sod  Fiddle,  but  "  breaks  off  in  the  middle.**  It  wants 
alike  completeness  and  completion.  It  is  fragmentary 
aad  diaiihfirj'.  deficient  and  ledimdant.  Its  argnments 
an  ingenious  witbnut  being  convincing,  and  its  polem- 
ics ste  more  daxxling  than  satisfactory.  The  blind  and 
baatieal  Caitcaiwiism  of  tbe  poet  confines  him  in  a  lab- 
Tiinih  of  bewildering  ermra,  and  conceals  from  him  at 
«aee  the  vagaries  and  weaknesses  of  his  master,  and  the 
Kicngtli  ami  profiindity  of  those  who  bad  risen  up  to 
mrftrte  iris  philoaophie  haUneinaUoRB.  He  ia  ^nied 
by  tbt  sgrtfaw  in  which  he  has  involved  himself.  He 
fiageta  hta  apedAc  function  as  the  antagonist  of  Epica- 
mui  ctbica  and  physics,  and  devotes  himself  with  more 
eanfeat  eneqty  to  the  refutation  of  all  anti-Cartesians, 
«fao«  he  assimilates  to  and  often  identifies  vrith  tbe 
Epiearean  herd.  He  is  in  consequence  both  undiscem- 
ia^  and  unjust  in  tbe  tretfment  of  his  brilliant  prede- 
MSMn  and  eoMemponriea,  Tbe  statement  and  confh- 
MisB  af  the  doottinca  of  Sfrinoxa  might  have  baen  very 
awiptabla  la  tha  Cartostans  and  thedogians  of  his  own 
day,  when  Spinoia  was  so  little  nnderstood  and  so 
hmUy  appradrted  (tii,  m&-87S;  iv,  129&-1807).  It 
mwf  bo  highly  approved  even  now  by  those  who  still 
Rtas  the  oM  fanatical  delosions  and  tbe  old  animosi- 
t)M  ia  lagBid  to  SfMnoaa,  and  who  cannot  reoognbe  in 


him  Coleridge's  "God-intoxicated  sage."  See  Srac^A 
Bat  surely  the  language  in  which  the  cardinal  asuits 
tbe  Newtonian  B)-stem,  and  proceeds  to  confute  Newton 
himself,  does  equal  discredit  tn  his  good-sense  and  to 
his  scientific  perspicadty  (ii,  8G5-1006;  iv,  988-1124). 
He  doe^  it  is  true,  allow  a  faint  echo  of  ttie  universal 
admiraUiMi  for  Newton  to  eacape  him : 

"Dtcam 

TantI  pace  virt,  qno  non  solertlor  alter 
Natflram  rernra  ad  leges  eomponere  motttf, 
Ac  Mnudl  psrtes  JoKtH  perpendere  libra, 
£i  radium  soils  tmnsvereo  prismate  fraetam 
Seplem  Id  primlicenoa  permansnrosqne  co lores 
BolTers"<ll,8I4^}. 

Yet  how  different  ia  this  deprecatory  oommendation 
from  tbe  enthoBiastie  eukigy  bestowed  on  Dea  Cartes! 

"  Qno  nomine  dlcam 
Natnm  ftenlnm,  Pstiiie  decns,  nc  decns  ffvl 
Cartesinm  niistn,  qno  se  Jnciabtt  nlnmuo 
GsHIa  fteta  virls,  ac  doplicis  arte  MInervae" 

(vlii,  SIMV). 

This  is  the  manifest  reflection  of  tbe  tribute  of  Lucre- 
tius to  the  *'  Graiut  homo,"  EpicuruK.  We  may  endure 
with  patience  Polignac's  contempt  for  the  matdialistio 
tendencies  of  Locke's  philooophy,  and  his  omiirion  of 
bis  contemporaries,  Malebranche  and  the  much  greater 
Leibnitz  (an  omission  which  may  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained), but  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  his  utter  inabil- 
ity to  discern  the  scientific  acumen,  and  the  wonderful 
faculty  of  logical  co-ordination  and  development,  which 
characterized  his  chosen  antagonist  Lucretius.  One  of 
the  most  admired,  and  probably  the  most  brilliant  pas- 
sage in  tbe  Avti-lMrttiKs,  is  the  opening,  in  which  be 
announces  his  subject  and  its  dilBciiltiea^  and  doea  ear- 
nest homage  to  the  exquiute  graces  of  the  Roman  poet. 
But  this  inanguration  of  his  thesis  does  not  prevent  him 
from  speaking  of  tbe  ppirit  and  doctrines  of  Lucretius 
in  terms  which  reveal  rather  the  controversialist  eager 
to  display  his  own  powers  in  the  best  ligfat  than  the 
sincere  inquirer  anxious  to  discover  and  to  promulgate 
only  the  truth.  With  all  our  regard  for  the  courtly 
and  clerical  poet,  we  muet  confess  him  to  be  more  of  a 
dUetlatOe  than  a  philosopher  or  adept  in  science. 

But,  while  thus  taking  exception  to  tbe  substance 
and  argumentation  of  the  poem,  and  to  the  narrowness 
and  fanaticism  inseparatde  from  the  advocacy  of  fanta^ 
tic  and  erroneous  theories,  attentiun  may  be  justly  called 
to  the  general  executinn  of  tba  difficult  task,  and  to 
many  episodical  disquisitions,  which  assail  by  anticipa- 
tion the  speculations  of  Darwin  and  the  evolutionists, 
and  present  many  topics  and  many  suggestions  which 
merit  careful  examination  in  connection  with  tbe  scien- 
tific controverriea  that  distract  our  own  day  bf  tbe  n- 
vival  of  ancient  hallucinationa. 

Whatever  deductions  may  be  properly  made  fVom 
tbe  Anti-LucrttiM  on  the  score  of  scientific  superficial- 
ity and  philosophic  abemtiou,  the  work  merita  high 
praise  on  account  of  its  design  and  execution ;  and  stUl 
deserves  consideration  as  a  memorable  and  singularly 
graceful  production  of  the  modem  Latin  muse. 

The  vernfication  and  expression  of  Polignac  have 
been  unfavorably  compared  with  the  excellences  of 
some  of  the  earlier  Latinists.  In  making  the  compari- 
son with  Vida,  one  of  the  chief  of  those  elders,  acme  ad- 
vantage  may  be  derived  from  a  direct,  though  unequal, 
oonnterpart  to  one  of  his  poems.  .The  description  of  the 
game  of  chess  in  the  A  nti-Lucrrtiut  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  Scacckia,  Ladut,  of  the 
Cremonese  poet.  The  same  ingenuity  in  rendering  the 
stiAiess  of  classic  LaUnit}'  plastic,  for  the  purpose  of 
dasiaiUng  thuigs  and  processes  enUrdy  unknown  lo 
the  clasrical  vocabulary,  may  be  admirMt  in  both.  In 
tbe  one  instance  chess  is  employed  only  as  an  illustra- 
tion, and  the  description  occupies  only  fifteen  lines 
{Anti-Lticr.  iii,  692-906);  in  the  other  it  constitutes 
the  thesis  of  a  descriptive  poem.  In  a  few  lines,  and  in 
a  mere  illustration,  there  is,  of  course,  no  opportunity 
for  detaiL  Nor  ia  there  room  for  such  elaborate  inlri- 
cacT  of  narration— aocb  aubtle  twisting    and  twisting 
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out  of  facile  diction — nor  for  such  niTprinng  felicity  of 
adoputioa  of  old  furms  Ui  new  and  nndesigiied  uaea,  in 
the  later  epiaode  as  in  the  earlier  poem.  There  is  noth- 
ing possiUe  within  the  narrower  field  which,  Uv  cnrioua 
dexterity,  admiu  of  being  adduced  as  «  pwaUel  for  Vi- 
da'i  mwelkius  flx|danation  of  the  direrM  movenients 
uf  the  inece*  it  cheas  (Soaedi.  8&-168),  or  for  his  expla- 
nation of  the  maiUBUvres  and  fortunes  of  the  game. 
But  it  may  be  pennttted  to  act  upon  the  artist's  maxim, 
"  «x  pede  ifercuiem and  we  may  discern  in  the  episode 
of  F^lignae  (nctfwithsUnding  the  deficiency  of  materi- 
als for  an  accurate  and  minute  comparison)  a  command 
over  the  resources  of  the  Latin  tongue  which  is  not  un- 
worthy of  Vida,  erflo  in  aneb  fiutaslie  sports  of  fancy 
and  erudition.  If  the  larger  faculties  of  the  poet  are 
considered,  Tida's  epic,  the  Chrittiad,  fails  to  exhibit 
such  compass  of  expression,  such  grace  and  dignity,  anil 
eren  melody  of  utterance,  or  such  vigor  of  imagination, 
as  the  Anti-LHcreliiu.  Both  Vlda  and  Polignac,  it  is 
true,  fall  into  the  unclaasical  frailty  of  termitiating  their 
haxameters  loo  frequently  with  monosyllables  and  en- 
clitics. They  are  careless  of  their  cMSuras,  and  repeat 
loo  often  certain  easy  forme  and  mannerisms.  There 
may  be  more  liquidity  and  smoothness  in  Vida,  but 
thera  is  more  elevation  and  a  more  masculine  gravity 
in  Polignac.  If  the  fomwr  adheres  with  unconscious 
imitation  to  the  transparent  fluency  of  Vitfpl,  the  Utter 
with  equal  success,  but  with  deliberate  en^vM,  repro- 
duces the  peculiariliea,  and  not  rarely  the  splendors,  of 
Lucretius,  in  the  very  diction  of  tht  greater  Roman 
)>oet.  But,  whatever  Judgment  may  be  passed  on  either 
the  absolute  or  the  relative  merit  of  the  A  nti'Lucretiut, 
it  remains  a  very  remarkahle  poem,  which  deserves  lu 
be  reclaimed  from  the  oblivion  in  which  it  has  been 
suffered  to  remain  so  long.  It  was  a  praiseworthy  and 
noble  effort  to  repel  the  advHioes  of  soeptieism  in  the 
day  of  Spinoia  and  Locke  and  Bayle;  "to Justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,"  by  explaining  the  wonder  of  the 
universe  in  consonance  with  a  lively  and  intelligent 
faith  in  a  wise,  beneficent,  and  sustaining  Creator.  De- 
spite of  its  imperfections,  its  disconnections,  its  disorder 
and  incompleteness,  the  study  of  the  poem  nay  be  ad- 
vautageously  renewed  after  the  lapse  of  a  century-, 
though  other  weapons  may  be  required  fur  the  reno- 
vated conflict  between  futh  and  science  than  can  thence 
be  drawn,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  changes  which 
have  since  been  msde  in  ^1  the  implements  of  intellect- 
ual warfare. 

Lileraturt, — It  results  from  the  long  neglect  into 
which  the  Ami-tMrtHiu  bad  fallen  that  the  bibUogra- 
phy  of  the  sub|ect  is  exceedujgly  scant  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  histories  of  philosophy  pass  it  by  with  little 
or  no  notice ;  the  editors  of  Iivcretius,  and  the  commen- 
tators on  the  De  Naiura  Aer^'w,  have  scarcely  bestowed 
more  attention  upon  it.  Theje'4s  very  little  to  assist 
investigation  which  is  not  doe  ttcAe  contemporaries  of 
Polignac.  Under  these  circumatances,  the  only  refer- 
ences which  it  seems  expedient  to  make  are,  Biogra- 
phie  Vnvtn^B,  sl  v.  Polignac;  De  Boxe,  mtge  de  M. 
k  Cardbud  de  PtAtg»ae,prmanek''daMfAeadmU  Roy- 
ak  de$  InscriptioHM  tt  da  BtUe§-£/eUnt ;  De  HMran, 
£loffe  de  M.  h  Cardiital  de  PfAignae,  pnmmce  done 
VA  cadimie  Rogak  det  Sdencea ;  Fancher,  Hirt.  du  Cur- 
dinai  de  Poligmc  (Paris,  1772, 2  vols.) ;  Su  Simon,  Me- 
moirtt;  D'Argenson,  Mimoirte;  Atiii~/,iicretiu$,  sive  de 
J)eo  It  Natwa  Ubri  Noeem  (Land.  1748, 2  volfu  12mo). 
The  recent  Hiatory  of  French  LUerature  by  Tan  I^un, 
Ihoogb  extending  over  three  octavo  volumes,  hss  not  a 
word  on  Pnlignsc,  so  much  has  his  memory  fallen  into 
neglect.  For  the  relation  of  Polignac  to  the  important 
ecclesiastical  events  of  bis  time,  see  Jervis,  Hut.  of  the 
Church  of  France,  it,  181,  224,  and  the  arU  Noaillks 
in  this  Cjfchpadia.    (G.  F.  H.) 

Pollata  Brethren.   See  Sociniabs. 

PoUtenaM.  See  Codrtbst. 

Polltf,  Adriano,  an  Italian  writer,  was  bom  at  Si- 


ena  at  the  cloae  of  the  16tb  oentnry.  He  chose  the 
clesiastical  career,  and  was  attached  as  secretary  to  the 
cardinals  Capiaucchi,  San  Giorgio,  and  SerbdkNti.  He 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  PdBA  ed- 
ited Open  A*  C.  Tadto  (Rome,  ISIl,  4to),  and  aaother 
and  more  sadstkclory  edition  (Venice,  1644,  4to):— W- 
xiomario  Toteano  (ilMd.l616,8vo):  this  work,  an  abrid|^ 
ment  of  the  Ditiomaria  delta  Crueca,  caused  him  som 
tribulations :  he  was  accused  of  having  wittingly  utn». 
duoed  into  it  some  errors  and  falsehoods,  and  was  throws 
into  Jail : — Ordo  Romtma  hutorim  tegaidm  (ilNd.  lfiS7, 
4to,  and  in  vd.  iu  of  Boberti's  Jfiscrftoaea).— Hoeft^ 
A'oitff.  Biog.  Giitiraie,  xl,  616, 

PoUtt  AJeeeandn},  an  Italian  writer,  wis  ben 
July  10, 1679^  at  Florence.  After  studying  under  the 
Jesuits,  he  entered  at  the  age  of  fifteeo  tbe  Cm^rcga- 
tion  of  the  Regular  Clerks  of  the  I^oos  SchooU.  and 
was  conspicuous  among  ita  members  by  his  rare  eradi- 
tion.  He  was  called  upon  to  teach  rhetoric  and  pni- 
patetic  philosophy  at  Florence  in  17O0.  Barriog  s 
period  of  about  three  years,  during  which  be  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  theuk^  at  Genoa  (171^18),  be  spent  ths 
greatest  part  of  bia  lif^  in  bis  native  cHy,  ava^g  hin- 
selfof  the  manifold  resources  he  could  find  there  to  im- 
prove his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature,  his  tavoiits 
study.  In  178S  be  was  called  to  the  chair  of  eloqneiwe 
vacant  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  Accustomed  to  Err 
among  bis  books,  aloof  from  tbe  world,  Pi^tt  was  of  sa 
irritable  di^oritiou,  and  asnaitlve  in  the  extreme  to  the 
lightest  criticism.  He  was  fimd  of  displaying  bb  «io- 
diiion,  and  his  useless  digressions  make  the  rcadiag  of 
his  works  a  most  barasung  job.  He  tied  July  X&,  17&t 
He  left.  Philoaophia  Peripalefita,  ex  memte  mMefi  Tko- 
ma  (Florence,  1706,  12tavi):—De  putrid  ta  teMamoA 
coitdeHdu  potettate,  lib.  iv  (ibid.  1712,  »vo)  :—£mUdhm 
Conmemlarn  in  llomeri  liiadem,  with  notes  and  Latin 
vetston  (ilHd.  1780-8^  8  vols,  fid.)  -.—fimtlalhii  Cvmmm- 
tarii  w  IMm^ftiim  Ptritgettm,  Gvsek  and  L«tni  <0i^ 
logne,  1742, 8vo) :— Ontrione*  XII  ad  Aea^mam  Pint- 
tMHt  (Lucca,  1746,  9vuy.— Martgnlogmm  Xmmamm 
caetigiaum  (voL  i,  Florence,  1761, 8v«) ;  and  many  an- 
published  works.  All  his  oratious  Lave  been  coUected 
(insa,1774,8vo).  See  Fabroni.  Vita  ItaHorwm^voLviai; 
Tipaldo,  Biogr.  degU  Itat.  UluMri,  voL  iv.— Hoefer,  Nok. 
Biog.Gminite,x\,6l6. 

Polltl.  QIOTanni  an  Italian  canonist,  was  ban 
June8,in8,atnnuno(Prioul).  He  studied  at  Padns, 
obtained  In  1768  the  diploma  as  a  doctor  of  dvil  and 
canon  law,  and  was  a  professor  of  literature  at  the  Shb- 
inary  of  Purtogruaro,  and  also  of  ecclesiastical  Jnriqnu- 
dence,  in  which  he  was  remarkably  pro6cient.  In  IWO 
he  repaired  to  Cnnconlia,  where  the  bishop  provide<l 
htm  with  a  canonicate.  He  published  one  coorideti- 
ble  work,  Jwri^trvdmtia  ecctetiatticm  Ubrii* 
rV'enice,  1787,  9  Vols.  4lo).  which  was  approved  by  a 
brief  of  Kua  VI,— Hoefer,  .Voup.  Bing,  GhUrale,  xL6l7. 

FoUtian  or  PoUslano,  Axoelo,  a  noted  adiabr 
of  tbe  Kenaisaance  period,  flourished  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  was  the  fkvorite  of  the  Ifediei  at  Fbr- 
ence.  He  was  bom  at  Montepulciano,  in  Tuscany,  in 
1464,  and  was  the  son  of  Benedetto  Ambrogini,  a  doctor 
of  law.  In  after-life  be  dropped  his  paternal  name,  and 
assumed  that  of  Polislaoo,  from  his  native  town  Mom 
Puiitianus.  Lorenzo  de  Uedict  took  care  of  his  educa- 
tion, placed  him  under  good  precepton^  atid  provMcd 
for  all  his  wanta.  He  efterwards  entered  into  deciesi 
orders,  took  bis  degree  of  doctor  of  law,  and  was  made 
by  Lorenzo  a  canon  of  tbe  cathedral  of  Florence.  He 
was  also  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  ducal  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  with  the  care  of  tbe  duke's  librvy  sod 
collection  of  antiquities,  and  he  was  his  guest  and  cms- 
psnion  for  tbe  remainder  of  his  life,  Polixiano  had 
studied  Latin  under  Cristoforo  Landiiio,  (ireek  aixt«c 
Andronieua  of  Theaaahmica,  and  phikaophy  unte  R- 
cino  and  Argynpulua  of  Conatantioopla.  HcvaBaftfl>> 
ward.  .w^^^^^^J^^r^,,n». 
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MM^  I  dlur  which  be  filled  with  gmt  npatation.  He 
mweadkittiaiid  notMonmnijruieieiit  aatbon— Ovid, 
QmUm^  Statins,  Sufltoniua,  Flioy  the  Younger,  tnd  the 
SaiplareM  ffutoria  Augvtta;  Ik  tnnskted  into  Lttin 
tbe  hiat(»y  of  Herodian,  tbe  niuiiuil  of  Epict«tus,  the 
•pboriMDa  of  Hippocrates,  some  dialogues  of  PUto,  and 
iribcr  works  fmm  tbe  Greek.  Tbe  MiaeeUanea  of  Poli- 
Bano,  published  at  Florence  in  1489,  couaiit  chiefl]'  of 
obMffvatioM  he  bnd  nwle  oo  the  andent  nnthoia,  which 
be  ananged  for  the  pren  it  the  reqneat  of  Lorenio. 
Vemlt  made  an  attempt  to  depieciata  this  work,  which 
kd  to  an  angry  oontrovern'  between  the  two  scholars, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Henila  died.  PolUiano  had  also 
a  rioleat  cootrorcrsy  with  Bartolomeo  Scala.  Poliai- 
•00  was  conceited  and  vain,  and  very  irritable,  and  bis 
liinr  led  htm  into  an  unbeoomiog  altercatkm  with 
HadHuta  Ctaiioe,  Lorenzo's  wife,  becaiMe  she  interfered 
in  tbe  edacatioD  of  her  children,  a  thing  which  Polixt- 
ano  seemed  to  think  preposterous  in  a  woman;  and  at 
laK  hu  behavior  to  her  was  so  impertinent  that  she 
tamed  him  out  of  her  house  in  tbe  country,  and  wrote 
to  her  buoband  at  Florence  to  inform  him  of  what  she 
had  dooe.  Lorenzo,  perceiving  that  a  reconciliation 
between  the  oflended  woman  and  the  irascible  scholar 
waaimpiacticsblc,  gKve  Piriiziaiw  qiartmcnta  In  mm  of 
hit  hoiisw  at  Fiea^  where  he  wrote  his  Latin  poem 
JtHfins.  During  Lorenao's  hut  illneaa,  Polixiano  at- 
icodad  aba  death-lMd  of  his  patron,  who  gave  bim  to- 
kcaa  of  his  lasting  affection.  Poliziano  wrote  an  affect- 
ing monody  on  Lorenco's  death,  and  not  long  after  died 
falneU^  in  September,  1494,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  San  Uaico,  agreeably  to  his  request.— A'a^mA 
Cudmp.  a.  T.  See  Moller,  Ai  Potitmto  (Aliorf,  1698) ; 
Werner,  PoUtiamta  (Hagdeb.  1718);  Uencken,  Hist. 
I'itw  A.  Politam  (Leips.  1736,  4tn);  Bonafous,  IM  Poli- 
lum  VHa  H  Of^ibmt  (Paris,  1846,  8vo};  Greswell,  Mf- 
muin  o/"  PoUHam ;  Bosooe,  Amv*  of  lAtraao  de  Hedici 
ind^$^Xi  Tiraboachi,  ^ana  deUa  Lrf/erat.  UaL{ 
CkriMim  SeA^eU  a»d  SekoUm  (Lond.  1867, 2  vols.  8vo), 
ii.  S«  aif,  3S9;  Lawrence,  tiiOorical  Sludiet  (N.  Y. 
1877, 8vo>,  p.  6«. 

Polity,  Civil,  of  thc  Jews.   See  Goverxmknt. 

Polity  (Ur.  weXtn Id)  is  the  term  generally  used  to 
•ignifj  gDvemmeat  or  forma  of  govemmmt  and  admln- 
istralioo  in  the  Christian  Church.  Church  polity  may 
he  eoBsdend  la  reference  to  its  hiatorical  development 
dnilMg  anaoasiive  centatiea,  and  alan  in  nfeience  to  the 
wiom  igrsteaa  of  govemmeH  heretofbre  and  now  rec- 
ognised in  diJfarent  bmacbes  of  the  Church. 

Wtttrieat  Derrtopment,  —  Knthing  is  more  obvious 
ftnm  the  New -Testament  record  than  the  simplicity 
which  cbaractetized  the  primary  organization  of  the 
Owich.  In  this  particular  Christianity  was  io  marked 
OBotnat  with  Jud^aa.  Wttboot  teajd^  tabernacle,  or 
ahac^  without  priests  or  Levites,  and  alqpost  without 
ceremoBiep,  it  made  known  at  once  ita  character  and 
pwpoaea  as  S|Hritual  and  not  canial,  as,  in  fact,  a  king- 
dom of  God  "  not  of  this  world."  The  first  form  of 
Chucfa  organisation  was  that  in  which  tbe  Lord  Jesus 
ChriaC  was  present  as  the  visiltle  Head  of  a  body  of  be- 
Ucven.  At  this  stage  the  ordinances  were  established 
bf  direct  appMntment  of  ilie  Saviour  himself,  who  also 
gare  the  great  cominand  u>  hia  dlseiplea  to  "  Go  teach 
tU  natkma,  baptiiing  then  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
sad  tbe  Sao,  aiiid  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  ob- 
■rve  an  Ihinga  whatsoever  I  ha\-e  commanded  you." 

FoUowing  the  crucifixion,  the  resunection,  and  as- 
ewinn  of  the  l^ord  Jesus,  tbe  Church  had  for  a  short 
period  a  aeoond  form  of  organiaation,  in  which  the 
afaatlM  ware  the  only  ofBeera  to  teach  and  gnide  the 
foOovcn  of  the  Saviour.  It  waa  at  this  period  that  the 
prMolaed  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  mirsculously  im- 
psned  and  signalised  by  a  great  awakening  at  Jerusa- 
ka,ia  which  *'the  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily 
tuA  as  wen  sat'ed."  This  period  of  increase  waa  fol- 
Iswal  Igr  (bt  appotntmcot  oTiiaams  <n  oflicera  of  help, 


who  were  especially  chosen  to  relieve  tbe  apostles  of 
their  minor  duties  of  a  semi-secular  kind,  that  tltey 
might  give  tbemselvea  **  to  prayer  and  the  ministiy  at 
the  Word."  Notwithstanding  their  primary  diitiei, 
some  if  not  all  of  the  deacons  also  devoted  ihemselvca 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
examples  of  Stephen  and  Philipu  For  a  few  yean  fol- 
lowing there  appear  to  have  been  no  other  olBcers  in 
the  Church  besides  the  ^wstlea  and  deacons  The 
next  phase  of  Chnrefa  admlniatiatioD  ia  that  in  whidi 
elders  were  appointed.  Aa  no  specific  account  is  given 
of  tbe  mode  of  their  first  appointment,  we  are  left  to 
infer  that  it  may  have  occurred  as  a  natural  designation 
of  respect  for  seniority  either  among  the  deacons  or  the 
influential  members  of  tbe  Church,  aomewhat  after  the 
analogy  of  eUership  among  the  Jews.  Certain  it  b 
that  aa  chufchea  multiplied,  the  apostles  recognised,  pos- 
sibly appointed,  and  actually  ordained  eldeia  who  firom 
the  first  had  greater  or  less  functions  of  goremment, 
and  were  also  active  agents  of  evangelization.  Elders 
were  known  at  Jerusalem  about  A.D.  41,  or  eight  yean 
after  the  Pentecost.  A  few  years  later  they  were  or- 
dained generally  in  all  the  churches  (Acts  xiv,  2S).  In 
tbe  council  at  Jerusalem  they  were  sMociated  with  the 
apostles  and  br^rm  (xr,  4,*  6,  S8>  The  ciders  of  the 
New  Testament  appear  to  have  hem  evangelists,  teaeb- 
ers,  and  pastors,  and  in  a  coUeetive  capaci^  to  have 
dained  ministera  of  difforent  grades. 

Near  tbe  close  of  the  New  -  Testament  period  tbe 
term  bishop  is  used  a  few  times  by  the  inspired  writers 
Luke  and  Paul,  indicating  an  additional  ofBcn  growing 
up  out  of  tbe  preihytenue^  somewhat  aa  the  l^er  had 
done  tnm  tbe  diaconate.  On  quesdons  that  hare 
arisen  respecting  the  office  of  tnshop  in  the  New-Tee- 
ument  Church  modem  controversies  in  reference  to 
Church  polity  have  largely  centred.  One  theory  is 
that  tbe  apostles  appointed  bishops  to  be  their  direct 
and  only  uAeial  auoceasors  having  tbe  prerogative  of 
ordaining  futuie  ministers  by  divine  righL  An  oppo- 
site thewy  is  that  the  twimowot  and  trpeo^vTipet  of 
the  New  TeaUment  were  abaotutely  identical  in  oOoe 
and  order,  and,  consequently,  that  every  elder  was  a 
bishop.  The  more  probable  theory  lies  between  these 
extremes.  It  is  that  the  episcopate  was  a  natural  se- 
quence of  the  pre^yterate,  not  specially  appointed,  but, 
in  fact,  recognised  by  the  apostles.  Whereas  for  tbe 
work  of  evangelization  not  only  an  elder  but  elders 
were  ordained  in  the  piindpal  ehurches,  there  would 
exist  in  every  body  of  elders  tbe  necessity  of  a  pre«- 
dency  or  primacy  for  the  porpose  of  general  supetiD* 
tendence  and  direction.  Thus  one  oft^  number  would 
be  dengnated,  either  by  seniority  or  formal  choice,  as  a 
primut  i^er  paret,  who  shonld  serve  as  overseer  (iwi0> 
KOKos)  of  the  body  and  tbe  flock  under  them.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  tbe  <|dseopate  was  an  office  of  au- 
petintendeney  ratfaer  than  a  distinct  clerical  wder;  and 
in  this  respect  it  waa  analogous  if  not  identical  in  its 
functions  with  that  of  such  apostolical  legates  as  were 
Timothy  and  Titus.  Neverthelees,  it  was  an  office  of 
such  importance  in  tbe  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  and  so  well  adapted  to  tbe  necessities  of 
tbe  times  (bat  it  soon  became  general.  Nothing  in  ita 
original  character  would  prevent  ita  being  held  io  ro> 
tatiott  hy  aeveral  elden  in  the  aame  church  or  dioocae, 
yet  a  anccessftd  administration  of  it  would  tend  to  its 
perpetuation  in  the  same  individual  Hence  it  soon 
became  an  office  for  life, 

Tbe  episcopacy  of  the  primitive  Church  waa  dioee- 
ssn,  and  in  many  cases  dioceses  embraced  only  single 
churches.  But  as  Christian  influencea  radiated  from 
those  churches,  and  oonriguous  ditircbea  were  estab- 
lished, the  dioceses  expanded,  and  tbe  Inahopriea  grew 
in  importance.  At  this  early  period  an  error  crept  into 
the  Church  which  had  a  great  influence  upon  its  polity 
in  after-ages.  It  waa  that  of  attributing  priestly  func- 
tions to  the  Qiristian  ministry.    Soon  after  the  custom 
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cuDfl  cuatonuy  to  call  bishopa  bigh-prieata,  and  dea- 
cons Leviiea,  and  thus  a  Tull  bieniFcbical  BfUcm  was 
iniLiat«d  in  the  Cburcb.  After  the  convenion  of  Con- 
st antine  this  ayHCD)  became  ^dtmlly  expanded,  until 
14  exceeded  in  pomp  and  detail  of  ceremony  tbe  whole 
rittul  of  JudaiMD,  and  thiew  tbe  pontifical  rite*  of  Greek 
and  Roman  paganiam  far  in  the  abade.  From  the  dio- 
ceawi  bishop  as  tbe  primitive  centre,  episcopal  offices 
expanded  upwards  into  archbiahopa,  metropolitans,  ex- 
archa,  and  patriarchs;  downwards  into  churepiscupi,  or 
country  bishops,  suffragans,  titular  bishops,  and  in  the 
African  cburchca  intercessors  or  episcopal  advocates. 
Corresponding  to  this  expansion,  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
clergy  were  rimilarly  increased  by  the  addition  of  arch- 
pre^qFten,  arcbdeaooni,  and  aubdeaeons,  together  with 
aoulothista,  exorctsia,  lecton,  ostiarii,  paalmbMi,  eopiata, 
parabolanif  catechisu,  syndics,  notaries,  and  still  other 
officers  in  large  churcbee.  In  the  upward  expansion  of 
the  episcopate,  tbe  Greek  Church  stopped  at  the  patri- 
archate, but  the  Roman  Church  was  content  with  noth- 
ing shut  of  ■  universal  patriarchate  or  papacy  (q.  v.). 

To  state  aumewbat  more  fully  the  organization  of 
tbe  Church  in  the  4tb  and  6th  centnrien,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Church  of  that  period  conmsted  of  several  or- 
ders  of  men.  EuselMua  reckons  three,  viz.  the  'Hyov- 
fuvoi,  llMrrot,  and  KartfxovfUfoi,  i.  e.  rulers,  believers, 
and  catechumens.  Origen  reckons  Ave  orders ;  but  then 
be  divides  tbe  clergy  into  three  orders,  to  make  up  the 
number.  Both  these  accoants^  when  compared  together, 
coma  to  the  same  thing;  Under  tbe  HjoiifuytH,at 
rulers,  wer«  comprehended  tbe  eleigy,  Usbops^  piieets, 
and  deacons;  under  the  Hiffrot,  or  bellerera,  the  bap- 
tized laity;  and  under  the  Karq^o^vot,  or  catechu- 
mens, the  candidates  for  baptism.  The  believers  were 
called  perfect  Christians;  the  catechumens  imperfect. 
Tbe  former,  having  received  baptism,  were  allowed  to 
partake  of  tbe  Eucharist,  to  Join  in  all  the  prayers  of  the 
(%ureh,  and  to  bear  discooraea  upon  the  most  profound 
mysteries  of  reUgion ;  more  particularly  the  nse  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  was  the  sole  prerogarive  of  the  believers, 
whence  it  was  called  B6x4  mffriSv,  the  prayer  of  be- 
lievers. From  all  these  privileges  the  catechumens 
were  excluded.  See  CATKCHCMinta.  The  distinction 
between  the  laity  and  the  clergy  ia  by  chnrchmen 
deduced  from  tbe  very  beginnings  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  yet  Kigaliius,  Salmasius,  and  Salden  insist 
that  there  was  originally  no  distinction,  but  that  it  is 
an  innovation,  and  was  called  forth  by  the  ambition  of 
tbe  clergy  of  the  3d  century,  in  which  Cyprian  and 
Tertullian  lived.    See  Clbrot. 

The  various  orders  of  the  cleigy  were  appointed  to 
their  several  offices  in  the  Church  by  solemn  forms  of 
cunset^tioo  or  ordination,  and  bod  iheir  respective 
privileges,  immnnities,  and  revenoes.  Tbe  unity  and 
worship  a(  the  Church  were  secured  by  laws  both  eocle- 
siastical  and  civtL  The  ecderiastical  laws  were  either 
rules  and  orders  made  by  each  bishop  for  the  better  reg- 
ulation of  his  particular  diocese,  or  laws  made  in  provin- 
cial synods  for  the  government  of  all  tbe  dioceses  of  a 
province ;  or,  lastly,  laws  respecting  the  whole  Christian 
Cburcb,  made  in  general  councils  or  assemblies  of  biah* 
ops  from  all  parts  of  the  Chriaijao  worid.  See  Stnod. 
Tbe  civil  laws  of  the  Church  were  those  decrees  and 
edicts  made  (rorn  time  to  time  by  the  emperors,  either 
restraining  the  power  of  the  Church,  or  granting  it  new 
privileges,  or  confirming  the  old.  The  breach  of  these 
laws  was  severally  punishetl  both  by  the  Church  and 
ikate.  The  ecclesiastical  censures  respecting  offenders 
among  the  clergy  were  chiefly  suspension  from  the  of- 
fice and  deprivation  of  the  rights  and  privilegca  of  tbe 
order.  Thoee  respecting  the  laity  consisted  chiefly  in 
excommunication,  or  rejection  fWtm  tbe  communion  of 
the  Church,  and  penance  both  public  and  private.  See 

ECCLSSIABTICAL  PoLlTY. 

The  idea  of  the  papacy  or  spiritual  supremacy  of 
Rome  waa  not  fully  developed  before  the  middle  of 
the  7th  century,  when  Theodoce  of  Rone,  not  content 


with  the  title  of  orcameoical  patriateh,  annmed  that 
of  sovereign  pontiK  From  that  period  tbe  socceeive 
claims  of  the  papacy  —  viz.  temporal  aoveieignty,  tbe 
vicariate  of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  Christ  and  of  God,  the 
janitorahip  of  tbe  kingdom  of  beavcn,  and  tbe  theo- 
cratic mooarehy  of  tbe  world — went  on  pngiMtiv^, 
until  in  1870  they  apparently  culminated  in  tbe  dBeiil 
assumption  of  infolliUlity  (q.  v.).  Heantime,  as  a 
tem  of  ecclesiaeticiam,  the  papacy  has  retained  most  of 
the  offices  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  added  to  tbon 
that  of  cardinal  (q.  v.),  nuncio,  chancellor,  chamberlain, 
prefect,  rrferendary,  anditOT,  inquisitor,  and  numcroui 
others  of  a  political  and  ceremonial  charactM'.  Within 
tbe  apbeie  of  papal  autbtwity  no  aerioua  cootroveny 
eTeraneeoatbeaabJeotofCbnidipoli^.  Cemnoaial 
expansion,  HDcbecked  by  any  Mea  of  aeriptntal  exam- 
ple or  restraint,  was  for  eenturka  the  order  of  pmgreta 
It  was  not  till  the  Reformation  was  so  far  inaugurated 
as  to  feel  the  necessity  of  organizing  churcbee  after  tbe 
^pe  of  tbe  New  Testamoit  that  any  important  discia- 
aions  took  place  respecting  the  principles  of  Chnrch 
government.  Tbe  Reformed  churches  on  tbe  Conti- 
nent generally  rejected  episcopacy  and  adopted  Pres- 
byterian ism.  Tbe  Lutherans  practically  retained  the 
episcopal  office  under  the  title  of  snperinteitdenl.  But 
scarcely  any  two  of  the  principal  Reformed  chndH* 
agreed  in  detail  as  to  their  plan  of  o^^izatioti,  nor 
were  ib&e  minor  dtfferencea  regarded  as  of  any  soioos 
importance. 

Sgtlenu  of  C^urdt  0 wcmsiasf.  —  Englaod  il  tbe 
country  that  has  given  Urtb  to  the  chief  caotnvenics 
concerning  Church  pcdity  which  have  prevdied  is 
modem  times.  As  the  Reformation  in  Englaod  vts 
largely  political  in  its  character,  it  not  only  resulted  in 
the  transfer  of  the  cathedrals,  churches,  colleges,  etc.. 
built  onder  Roman  supremacy,  to  the  Reformed  Cburtli 
of  England,  bat  abo  many  Roman  Catholic  ceffemefiia 
and  noageib  Hence  tnm  tiie  flrst  dial  Chaicb  wa> 
divided  into  two  partiea  in  reflnenoe  to  Cknnh  polity. 
Had  they  been  content  with  temperate  discasnoo,  and 
with  the  peaceful  separation  of  Iboee  who  could  not 
harmonize  their  views,  the  result  might  have  been  very 
difRirent.  But  unfortunately  both  parties  had  inher- 
ited tbe  principle  of  iniolennce,  either  from  die  Roman 
Chnrdi  or  from  preceding  tiraea,  and  also  tbe  tbeory  of 
state  role  in  matteia  of  religious  (kith  and  practiec^  To 
these  false  principles  may  be  charged  some  of  the  moM 
pitiable  and  disgraceful  facts  in  the  histoty  of  Great 
Briuin.  The  oppugnant  legislation,  the  strilra,  the 
persecutions,  and  tbe  mart>-rdomB  which  took  plan  in 
the  successive  reigns  of  Henry  \HI,  of  Bloody  Mary, 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  of  James  I,  of  Charles  I  and  !l. 
and  e\-en  under  Uie  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  are  lof- 
ficient  to  impreoa  any  mind  with  the  extent  of  haman 
misery,  and  of  repraaeb  to  the  Cbristian  name  camtd 
by  the  alluded  to.    In  all  history  there  is  not  ■ 

more  tignificant  comment  upon  the  tin  of  cooBtrainiiu: 
men's  consciences  by  the  attitrary  standard!  of  hninsn 
authority.  It  was  not  till  alter  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  party  strife  and  bloodshed  ttaot  in 
16S9  tha  Toleration  Act  was  paiaed,  by  which  diwaii 
from  tbe  fUth  and  polity  of  the  Established  Cboreh 
was  legalized.  Even  after  that  it  was  a  kmg  time  be- 
fore many  could  see,  and  even  yet  it  does  not  seem  pc^ 
sible  for  all  to  undersUnd,  that  details  of  Church  ptjiiy 
were  never  appointed  by  divine  authority,  but  deaifrn- 
edly  left  1^  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  be  adjusted  on 
the  basis  of  great  principles  rather  than  to  be  govetntil 
by  fixed  and  uniform  precepts.  Scotland  bad  adofMd 
Preti>yterianism  fhim  the  Heformed  cburdMf  of  the 
Continent  as  eariy  as  1660,  but  even  alter  tolmtian 
was  secured  that  form  of  Church  government  failed  to 
became  popular  in  England.  Independency  in  vutma 
forms  seeroed  to  be  preferred  by  the  English  Nmicon- 
formists  and  Dissenters.  Between  tbem  and  Presbr- 
terians  on  tbe  one  hand,  amj  tbe  advjocates  of  prelacy 
or  cfriaeopai^  tK|^]|^BBtJ^i^9®t^i|i@H',  ctrntroTeny 
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im  BCTcr  eeaitd.  Bat  dnee  tbc  eoatrovnwj  hu  been 
limitod  to  ironb  it  lias  been  u  InDocent,  thoogh  often 
•D  exdiu^  one,  owing  to  the  many  pbues  it  bu  u- 
niDcd  fwom  time  to  lime. 

^Vliile  tbe  Chuicb  of  England  baa  coDtinoally  an- 
tagwiied  tbe  Chnrcb  of  Rome  on  tbe  ground  of  papal 
Mpfvmacv,  it  baa  itself  been  in  ceaaeless  agitatiun  aa 
iMween  tbe  High  and  Low  Church  parties  within  its 
»wn  pale,  and  more  e^>eciall;  nnce  tbe  periocl  of  the 
Oxtni  Tneta  (q.  v.)  and  the  mora  Tf«ent  ritoaliattc 
ttiimawppa.  All  the  EngUab  oontiovernea  reapecting 
Church  pol&ty  have  found  thdr  way  to  this  country, 
but  with  greatly  altered  conditious  of  the  various  par- 
tin.  Independency  having  escaped  from  perseeuUon 
by  way  of  Holland,  itself  esublisbed  a  apecita  of  theoo- 
lacy  and  becaooe  a  peiwcutor  in  New  England.  But 
ito  period  of  intolennee  was  brief;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  Cbriatian  cbordiee  of  tbe  Uidted  States  bare  been 
mnaifcably  free  from  the  Bfurit  and  practice  of  intoler- 
taoe.  Tbe  free  institutions  of  tbe  country  and  the  ab- 
solute separation  of  tbe  Bute  from  all  the  churches  have 
tended  to  place  all  on  a  common  level,  and  to  make  all 
alike  depoident  upon  good  argnments  and  good  prac- 
tice aa  meanaofaecnriiig  pul^icqxet  andineniiing 
Mrengih. 

Coatnrciriea  m  Chnich  polity  in  America  have 
chiefly  prevailed  in  tbe  rivaliy  of  denominationi.  For 
tbe  moat  part,  different  cbnrcbes,  while  commending 
dxir  own  form*  of  polity,  have  respected  that  of  otliers. 
DiieumioPB  conducted  after  that  manner  have  greatly 
extended  tbe  feeling  of  Christian  fnUcmity,  and  at  the 
laaie  tiioe  made  almost  universal  tbe  opinion  that  par- 
tindar  (bnm  of  Chnreh  government  are  of  quite  inferior 
importaDoe  aa  compared  with  tbe  essential  elements  of 
Cbrisdan  laith  and  practice.  On  the  other  band,  pre- 
tentioos  daims  and  intolerant  practice  have  tended  to 
(teCeat  their  own  aims  and  to  secure  public  diupproba- 
tioii.  Notwithstanding  numberlesa  varieties  in  unim- 
portant particulars,  the  distinctire  systems  of  Church 
govcmment  are  few.  Designated  by  tbe  highest  au- 
thority recognised  in  each,  they  m*j  be  enumerated  as 
Coogr^arional,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Episcopal, 
the  Patriarchal,  and  the  PapaL  The  deuils  of  these 
lystema  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  articles  on  the 
dunchea  adhering  to  them  severally. 

/.iirrnturr. — The  controversial  literature  of  the  pub- 
ject  of  Church  polity  is  very  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  tbe  aobject  of  ordination  (q.  v.%  The  general,  his- 
torical, and  didaetie  literature  of  Church  polity  is  also 
quite  extensive.  Tbe  following  list  of  hookt  will  at 
leaiC  fairly  represent  it  in  its  diRerent  branches  and 
phases :  Migne,  DicHomairt  de»  Cirimomet  et  det  Ritn 
mrret  (Par.  8  vols.  8vo) ;  also  Diettomaire  (fe  DucipliiK 
KaUtiattiqVf  (3  voLk  8vo) ;  Amyrald,  Dh  Gouvenemmt 
it  e^fti*e:  Haradeo,  CkufcAmtuuA^  of  the  Ntv  Tett,; 
Biokeaby,  Goeanmad  t^dn  Ckurdtjbr  UuJIrtt  T%rte 
(Warsrs ;  Kay,  Erlermtl  Gimument  of  the  Chwrdi  in 
tiejh-tt  Tkrte  CfHtariei ;  Parker,  CAirrcA  Government  of 
tkrfirtt  Six  Hwtdrai  Yeart;  Tbomdike,  The  Forma  of 
CltarcA  Government;  Cartwright^  DireeUnry  of  ChurcA 
Guremmeitt ;  CoMcma  of  the  Church  of  England;  Wtl- 
bfribrce,  Ckureh  Court*  and  Discipline ;  C^ergyman't  A  #- 
wTcfltf Clay,  Etaay  on  Chtaxk  Policy ;  Birk,  Chm-xA 
and  State ;  Baptist  Noel,  Churck  and  Slate ;  Thompson, 
Charek  mid  State  ;  €3er^/man't  Intnelor  ;  Bannerman, 
Tie  (^kmrth  of  CkriMtt  Cunningham,  Duaumom  on 
Chmrck  PrincipttM;  Canona  of  the  Prot.  EpUc  Church; 
Tintoa,  Manual  Commentaiy  on  the  Canon  Lani  and 
CamtttmHon  of  the  Prot,  Epiic  Churdt;  Dobney,  Tkrte 
Ckmrektt Ubden,  Nete  England  Tkeocracjf ,-  Upham, 
Ratio  Diae^/ltna ;  Ponchard,  Cot^regationalitm ;  Saw- 
yer, Orpanie  Chritttamtg ;  Smyth,  HeeienatUeal  Be^ 
pmUieamUm;  Miller,  On  Preti^mamtm ;  aim  Rtdmg 
EUera;  Ernies,  Ruling  EUert;  Form  of  Government; 
Cwnhridge  Platform  of  Church  Diacipline;  Bacon, 
Omtk  Manmali  Cnnunings,  Ctnigrtjfaiipnal  Diction- 
•f ;  Imtkmat  Uturggi  KwttM,  Wkg  oregom  a  Latham 


oaf  King,  Prtabffltrian  Churdi  GewemmmU;  abo  On 
the  Klderak^ ;  Hiacox,  Baptiat  Churdk  Dirtttonf ;  Way* 
land,  Prindplea  and  Practuxa  of  the  Bc^tiata;  Kipley, 
CAurcA  Potitg;  Sehmucker,  Lutheran  Manual;  Grin- 
drod.  Compendium  of  the  Lmea  and  Regulationa  of  Wea- 
Uyan  Metkodium;  Barrett,  Miniatrg  and  Polity  of  the 
Chriatian  Church ;  Diac^ine  of  the  Mohodiat  Epiaco- 
pal  Church;  Baker,  On  the  Diacipline;  Emory,  fJiat. 
of  ike  Diacipline;  Sherman,  /list,  of  the  Diacipline; 
Porter,  {^mpeadiMm  ijfllethodiam ;  also  to  CtgUAA 
Membert;  Btmd, £entom3l  t^MetkodSmn;  Stevens,  C!l. 
Polity ;  Uodgsou,  PvHtg  tfMakBdiam ;  Uorris,  Ckmreh 
Polity  i  Crane,  MeAoditm  and  iU  JfeOodi.   (D.  P.  K.) 

PollflolKM  (iroXiovxoc)i  *  Huiiame  of  aeveral 
ties  among  tbe  ancient  Greeks,  wbo  were  bdievad  to  be 
tbe  guardiana  cf  ctfMS. 

Poliriana  See  Poutiam. 

Polk,  Leomdas,  a  noted  American  prelate  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  general  in  tbe  late 
war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  was 
bom  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  1806.  He  was  educated  for 
the  army  in  the  United  States  military  academy  at 
West  Ptnnt,  N.  Y,  but  had  aerved  only  a  ftw  months 
as  lieutenant  when  he  determined  to  tdte  onlna  in  tba 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  ISSO,  and  in  1881  took  a  rectorate.  In  1888  he  was 
made  tbe  missionary  bishop  of  Arkansas  and  tbe  In- 
dian Territory,  south  of  86*^  80',  and  in  I8il  bishop 
of  Louisiana.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at  La- 
fourche parish,  where  be  bad  extensive  plantations. 
Being  a  man  of  wealth  and  enjoying  a  life  of  ease,  he 
nm'CT  paid  very  much  attention  to  ecclesiastical  labors, 
and  did  but  little  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the  Church 
within  tbe  range  of  bis  diocese.  At  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  against  the  North  he  was  on  the  side  of  tbe 
planters,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  seces- 
sion movement.  Not  only  did  be  speak  in  pnbltc  and 
contribute  from  bis  purse,  but  he  offered  bis  services  to 
the  Southern  Confederacy  as  soon  as  eotabliabed,  and 
was  made  a  general  in  their  army.  He  early  urged 
upon  Jefferson  Davis  end  the  other  Confederate  author- 
ities the  importance  of  furtifring  and  holding  the  stra- 
t^cal  points  of  the  Uississippi  Valley,  and  in  other 
ways  proved  himself  a  far-seeing  and  skilful  adviser  of 
their  cause.  He  took  part  tn  several  battles,  and  though 
not  always  very  prominent  in  action,  was  ever  indi»- 
pensable  in  eouDdl,  and  contributed  greatly  to  wbaU 
ever  success  the  Confederate  cause  achieved  in  his  days 
and  surroundings.  During  a  reoonnoissance  near  Mari- 
etta, tia.,  be  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  June  14, 1861 
lie  had  never  resigned  bis  episcopal  dignity,  but  was 
buried  with  military  honon.  Though  bishop  Polk  gave 
his  life  in  what  we  consider  an  unwrnhy  cause,  we 
must  rvvere  faia  memory  for  bis  sterling  qiialitiea  aa  a 
man  who  was  not  afraid  to  do  what  be  believed  to  be 
his  duty.  He  was  noted  for  his  kindness  of  heart  and 
the  most  devout  Christian  life,  such  as  he  understood 
it  to  be.  See  Mm  of  the  Timet,  s.  v.;  Annetican  An- 
nual Cyclop.  1868,  p.  679;  Drake,  Diet,  of  Ameriam 
Biography,  a.  v. 

Poll  (rMbt,  gulgdl^.  Numb,  i,  2, 18,  20,  22;  iil, 
47;  1  Chron.  zxiii,  8,  21),  tbe  head  (aa  rendered  in  1 
Chron.  X,  10),  or  akull  (as  in  Jndg.  ix,  68;  2  Kings  ix, 
35).  The  verb  "  to  poll"  in  the  A.  T.  is  the  rendering 
of  Til,  n^(,  or  C^^t  sU  ugnifying  to  ahear. 

Polla^olo,  Antonio,  a  noted  Italian  artist  of  Cbe 
Florentine  school  of  painters  and  sculptors,  flouriahed  in 
the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  Be  waa  the  pupil 
of  Lorenzo  Gbiberti,  and  aseiated  this  master  in  tbe  cel- 
ebrated gates  of  the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni.  Anto- 
nio is  add  to  have  been  tbe  fint  artist  wbo  studied  the 
dead  subject  for  the  purposes  of  design.  In  1484  he 
was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope  Innocent  VTII,  to  clabn- 
rate  a  monnment  of  the  then  hut  just  exptredSixtiiB 
IV,  which  ia  DOW  in  tbe  cktiielsBfitbe^fiiijS^ig  V^t. 


POLLAJUOLO  3«8 


J^etfli^  whm  b  aho  Um  monniMnt  of  Iinwoeot  Till, 
whieh  h«  aftowud*  dabontcd.  His  brother  Pibtbo 
WM  likewiM  Ml  artirt  of  some  celcbritj.  The  two 
brotbenwRMight  many  great  productWKU  jointly.  Their 
beat  ia  the  Martyrdom  of  8L  SebaHim,  paiated  in  1475, 
uid  waa  for  wame  time  in  the  church  De  Servi  at  Flor- 
ence It  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  «t  Loodoo,  and 
it  ia  cngcaved  in  the  ISInirta  PUtriea  at  Lastri.  It  ia  • 
Sua  worl^  without  beingnfiaedorintbeleaatideaUatie, 
See  Hnu  dement,  BaMeok  ^Paimkra,  tU^  p.  463; 
SpooMT,  Biog.  Bin.  o/Ae  Fimt  Ar^t.^. 

Pollajnolo,  Piatro.  See  Pollajuolo,  Asrojno. 

FoUajnolo,  Simone.  a  diatinguiohed  Italiui  ar- 
chitect, Doted  aa  the  builder  cX  many  beautiful  eccleii- 
aitied  atruetofca,  waa  bom  at  Florence  in  14M.  He 
was  related  to  Antonio  del  Ptrilajuolo,  and  lived  with 
him  lome  time  at  Rome.  Becoming  a  devoted  follow- 
er of  Saronaiula,  be  was  discarded  by  the  churchmen, 
and  in  his  later  shears  was  obliged  to  spend  bis  talents 
in  secular  labwa.  He  waa  one  of  Ibe  moat  prominent 
arehiteeu  in  tbe  baildiog  of  tba  Stroni  Falaoe.  He 
cUedinim 

PoUard.  William,  an  Engliah  Wcdeyan  miniator. 
waabom«tGDtabofDagb,{nroifcahire,lnl792.  Hewna 
converted  when  but  a  youth,  and  soon  after  felt  called 
of  Uod  to  preach  the  Go^)eL  He  prepared  himself  for 
the  ministry,  a  worli  which  he  not  only  enjoyed,  but  one 
in  which  his  labors  always  met  with  auccess.  He  waa 
a  man  of  great  piety  and  sound  faith,  a  ftitbful  dia- 
penaer  of  Word  of  Ufe,  and  an  exemplary  teacher. 
He  poaaeMed  a  atnwg  memory  and  •  cultivated  mind, 
ridily  atoicd  with  divine  truth.  He  died  at  Newpnt- 
PagneUAprU8,1889. 

PcdUlUtoril,  an  apfwIlaticNa  givvo  by  the  Romans 
to  tboae  who  wadied  and  anointed  the  dead  prepara- 
tory tobuiiaL 

POlUOi  a  name  commcm  to  a  nomber  of  Lutlieran 
theologians,  of  whom  we  mention  the  following: 

1.  JoACUUi,  who  was  bom  Aug.  26, 1577,  at  Brcalau, 
in  Silesia.  He  pursued  his  studiee  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  became  magister  of  philoeopby  in  1697.  In  1602  he 
was  pastor  at  Buntalau,  in  1607  provost  of  the  Church 
of  the  U<dy  Gboat  and  paatn-  of  St.  Bernard  in  Bres- 
lan;  in  1616  ha  waa  made  ameaior  of  the  evangelical 
oooaistoTy;  in  1618  be  waa  appmnted  pastor  of  St. 
Mary  Hagdaloie,  and  died  Jan.  89,  1644.  Ha  wrote 
CttUmritu  Auu  coniiHorum  tMtohgieorum. 

2.  Lucas,  who  was  bom  at  Breslau  in  1586.  He 
atudied  at  Frankfort  and  Wittenberg.  In  the  latter 
pince  be  eepecially  attended  the  lectures  of  Melancthon 
on  the  Greek  language.  In  166S  be  waa  appointed 
pmfeaaor  at  the  St.  Elizabeth  Gjrmnasium  in  Breslau ; 
but  three  years  afterwards,  in  1665,  he  went  to  I^ipuc 
fur  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  theology.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  deacon  o(  Sl  £lixabeth  in  his 
native  place,  and  in  1667  he  was  made  pastor  of  St. 
Mary  Msgdalene.  He  died  July  81, 1683.  Lucas  Pol- 
lio  left  a  number  of  sermons  behind  him. 

3.  LtJCAa,  son  of  Joaebim,  who  waa  bora  Aug.  4, 
1606,  at  Breslau.  He  studied  at  Ldpsic,  where  he  also 
was  archdeacon  of  Sl  Nicolai.  He  died  April  25, 1648. 
See  Fantke,  PoMtora  drr  KirtAe  tm  St.  K'itabrtk  m 
BrftUin;  the  Mme, Piutore$  tu  St. Maria  Maydalate ; 
A<lami  Vitte  thtol.  German.  erudstoniM,  i,  168;  Jacher, 
OtUhrtm-Larihtm,  S.  v.     (3.  PO 

PoUok,  Robert,  A.H.,  the  noted  author  of  the 
Coarse  Timt,  a  Scotch  bard  of  no  mean  order,  and  a 
miniater  of  tbe  Church,  was  bom  at  Huirbouse.  parish 
of  Eagleaham,  south-east  of  Glasgow,  Oct  19, 1798,  of 
bumble  parentage.  In  bis  youth  be  worked  on  his 
lather's  farm,  but  evincing  mote  than  ordinary  menul 
strength  and  love  for  study,  he  was  encouraged  to 
prepare  fur  college,  and  was  entered  in  the  Univenily 
of  Glasffow  in  1812.  He  graduated  fire  yeara  after, 
uid  determined  npoo  the  life  of  tbe  boly  ministiy,  for 


POIXOE 

which  he  tiiea  began  bb  atato  at  the  ae^iaqr  the 
United  SeaeloPi  Church.   He  waa  ready  fbr  oidinHka 

in  1827,  and  waa  in  that  year  licensed  to  preach.  Hir 
first  public  diacourae,  which  was  delivered  on  Hay  S, 
1827,  is  spoken  of  aa  a  moat  brilliant  and  inteiesiing 
effort,  which,  while  it  evinced  a  mind  of  extnordina- 
fy  power  and  promise,  at  tbe  same  time  gave  iodic*- 
tiam  dial  the  Church  woald  109  aooa  be  deprived  «f 
ita  aerviee.  Such  waa  the  fatigue  oecaaiontd  by  tUa 
single  exertioo  that  be  was  immediately  confined  to 
hia  bed ;  and  although  in  a  few  days  be  waa  partially 
reetfwed,  he  preached  only  three  times  afterwarda.  Jatt 
before  be  had  received  his  license,  PoUok  had  finished 
the  poem  on  which  his  great  literary  reputation  resti, 
the  Omth  fff  Timt.  Tbe  ottject  of  the  poet,  whose 
aentimenta  are  atroogly  Calvinisti^  and  whoae  pic^  ii 
rather  of  a  gloomy  caat,  ia  to  deaoribe  tbe  apiiituat  fife 
and  deatiny  of  man ;  and  he  variea  bia  religioua  ipcca* 
Utions  with  epiaodical  picturea  and  namtiuna  to  illus- 
trate the  effect*  of  virtue  or  vice.  A  work  ao  ambitiwii 
from  the  hands  of  a  country'  student,  attached  to  a  smsQ 
body  of  Disaentera,  waa  not  likely  to  find  a  patron  amoi^ 
poblisben.  It  ha|^ieDed  to  be  shown  to  Prof.  Wilson, 
of  EditUmiyli,  aa  a  carioaity ;  but  thia  great  man  be»- 
itated  not  to  recognise  worth  even  in  a  young  and  un- 
known student,  and  the  work  was  by  him  ao  heartily 
commended  for  ita  great  poetic  power  that  its  publica- 
tion waa  undertaken  by  Hr.  Blackwood,  of  Ediobargh. 
The  Course  speedily  passed  through  several  editiont. 
It  waa  a  novelty  in  tbe  class  of  evangelical  religigas 
litoatura  to  wUeh  it  belonged,  and  bendea  pleming 
thoae  who  are  partial  to  that  daaa  of  rdigioua  Uteia- 
tore,  it  was  a  boon  to  many  who  ate  indknd  to  read 
icligioua  books,  but  are  repelkd  by  their  genenl  diy- 
ncas  and  innpidity,  while  it  waa  warmly  admired  br 
the  literary  world  at  large.  Pollok'a  partial  admiren 
expected  for  bim  a  place  on  a  level  with  Hilton.  After 
the  novelty  of  auch  a  phenomenon  had,  however,  passed 
off,  the  book  became  neglected  by  purely  literary  icad- 
cra;  and  at  thia  dqr  it  may  be  aidd  that  it  is  estimated 
too  highly  by  tbe  religioua  and  pertiapa  too  inaigaifl- 
cantly  by  the  literary  world.  It  ia  certuoly  a  work 
of  great  power,  however  meagre  in  hncy.  Then  are 
many  flashes  of  original  genina  which  light  up  tbe 
crutle  and  unwieldy  design,  and  atone  ivx  tbe  oarmr 
range  of  thought  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  tbe  stiir 
pompouty  that  pervadea  tbe  dictimi.  There  arc  ia  it 
a  few  paasagea  which  are  strikingly  and  moat  poetically 
imaginative,  and  aome  of  which  are  beautifully  looch- 
ing.  It  has  also,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of 
sentiment  deeply  tinged  with  religioua  asceticisai,  and 
,  whole  pages  of  plain  and  humble  prooe.  These  defects, 
it  ebouU  be  borne  in  mind,  Pollok  would  in  all  proba- 
bility bave  removed  himself,  guided  by  a  more  ripeoed 
judgment,  in  a  careful  reviuon,  had  Providence  been 
pleased  to  prolong  bia  life.  Hia  mind  waa  evidently 
imbued  with  PmtiJue  Lo^y  and  he  Ibllowa  Hihca 
often  to  the  verge  of  direct  imitaUoo;  but  even  ss 
the  work  stands  it  is  tbe  undoubted  production  of  s 
poetic  genius,  and  it  will  always  be  read  with  profit 
and  delighu  Before  the  publicatitm  of  his  poem 
Pollok  bad  undermined  hta  constitution  by  ezcesan 
mental  labo-,  and  he  scarcely  lived  to  aee  ita  sacoeii. 
Cte  the  reconmiendaiion  and  throogfa  the  awielaaw 
of  the  friends  hia  geniua  had  secured  him,  be  was 
preparing  to  set  out  for  Italy,  there  to  sUy  the  innads 
of  consumptive  tradencies;  but  while  on  the  eve  of 
leaving  Britain  be  was  so  greatly  reduced  that  be 
tarried  at  Devonshire  Place,  Shiriey  Common,  neat 
Southampton.  He  there  ea|rired  on  SepL  18,  1827. 
A]tho«^[h  it  waa  painful  at  hia  early  age  to  relinqaiih 
all  tbe  day-dreama  of  honorable  fame  which  his  yaang 
imaginadon  had  with  ao  good  reason  been  led  to  fotm, 
he  acquiesced  with  unmurmuring  submiNuon  in  tbe 
will  of  Uod.    He  enjoyed  during  his  last  Ubieas  in  rich 

abundance  tbe  comftHta        H  r       Qcapd,  ud 

hia  death  waa  Uu«ij)Cjtd  by  V^OOgI<£hanctciiaed 
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a  cdm  tMt  in  that  idigion  be  bad  pnached,  end  e 
efaecrfnl  hope  in  that  redenpUon  which  had  been  the 
tbcM  of  his  soDg.  The  reneption  which  the  Courm 
^  Time  has  met  with  from  the  poblic  U  m  sufficient 
lociiDoay  to  the  talrate  of  ita  lamented  author.  His 
name  ia  now  reoocded  among  the  liat  of  those  illuBtrious 
SecMamen  who  have  done  honor  to  their  country ;  who, 
from  obecurity,  bare  Beenred  for  themaelvea  an  unfad- 
ing Rpuuttou;  and  who  will  be  remembered  by  dta- 
m  goientioaa  with  enthuaiaHD  and  admiration.  Hia 
fMBfit  prodoctions— Ar/M  o/tMe  Cfai,  XaljA  Cumi^ 
and  the  Perteatied  Famfy—irm  in  prooe,  and  were  i»- 
nd  anonynKxwly.  They  have  been  lepublisbed,  with 
hia  name,  in  one  volume,  entitled  Tattt  ^tke  CoetMmt- 
rrt,  aiMl  have  paaed  through  aererd  editioiUL  A  very 
inadequate  metooir  of  Bobert  Pollok,  by  bia  btother, 
with  cxincXa  tnm  bia  eonespoDdence,  ban  been  pnb- 
Hsbed  by  Menn.  Blackwood  (Edinb.  1842),  and  there 
b  a  abort  memmr  prefixed  to  the  Cour$e  of  Time, 
One  of  the  beat  American  editions  of  this  poem  is  by 
W.  C  Arautrong  (Cinc;  1846,  12mo).  Sea  Cbambm, 
Cydi^  of  Emgtitk  Lit.  ii,  412  aq.;  Id.  Biog.  DieL  tff 
Emmaa  ScoUmat,  vi,  188  sq. 


mnhplaceof  Pullok. 


PoUq:^  a  totdary  ddty  of  marinoa  in  ancient 
limes  <Aeu  xxi^ii,  11),  whose  image  waa  placed  dther 
at  the  prow  or  Mem  of  the  ship.   See  Castoil 

Pollux,  Jvixvn(^\ov\ioz  IloXtf^f  iiici)c)i  a  celebrated 
Urert  Mopbtat  and  grammarian,  who  flouriahed  near  the 
dose  of  the  2d  centary,  was  a  native  of  Anacratis,  in 
Egypt,  and,  after  preparatory  training  under  his  father, 
Kodied  at  Athens  under  the  rhetorician  Adrian.  He 
inaUy  opened  a  school  hinaelf,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  by  the  empow  Commodna  to  the  chair  of 
rhel4irie.  Sereral  of  hia  contemporaries  thereafter  at- 
ladud  him,  and  in  many  waj-a  aimed  to  detract  from 
hie  aebtriarly  repute.  He  waa  the  author  of  several 
woffca,  of  which  Suidas  has  preserved  the  titlea.  None 
nf  tbem  are  of  intercut  to  us  except  the  'Ovo/ian-tc^v 
ip  Btfikiott  i,  which  baa  come  down  to  u^  and  is  vala- 
aUe  because  it  tmta  in  the  flrat  part  of  the  gods  and 
their  woT^ip.  See  Fabridiu^  SibL  Grmca,  vi,  Ul ; 
Urifenbahn,  47eae4.  der  etam.  PkHohgie^  m,  166  aq. 

PolooM  rratraa.  See  Socikiaxi. 

Polotsk  (Polish,  Potoa\  fimoD  OP,  an  impwtant 
rrrlfalnlral  gathering,  waa  held  on  Feb.  12, 1889,  and 
«aa  attended  by  all  the  Greek  Uniate  bishops  in  Russia, 
amUril  by  srveral  of  the  moat  distinguished  of  their 
deigy.  Its  moM  important  action  was  a  B}-nodal  ordi- 
naaee  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Joseph,  bishop  of  Uthu- 
anis ;  Varili,  bishop  of  Orsha ;  Anthony,  bishop  of  Brest, 
sod  twenty-one  other  digniuries,  in  which  they  declare 
their  *  Om  and  nnalteiaUa  dedsion  to  acknowledge 
Mww  iba  unity  of  thdr  Church  with  the  orthodox 
Catholic  Eastern  Cbtmthi  and,  conaequently,  thence- 
fonh,  figether  with  the  flocks  committed  to  their  care, 
to  continue  in  the  same  aentiment  with  the  holy  £ast- 
«a  onbodox  oatriarcba,  and  in  obedience  to  the  holy 
BT  ^antbaBiiiriaB."   To  this  act  was 


an>ended  tbe  dedaration  of  thirteen  bandied  and  fire 
pariah  prieata  and  monaatic  breUuen,  which  number 
was  aftcrwarda  increased  to  mxteen  hundred  and  seven. 
Besides  their  act,  a  petition  waa  drawn*up  to  the  em- 
peror Nicholas,  praying  him  to  aancUon  the  union  of 
the  Uniate  with  the  orthodox  Church;  which,  tc^tber 
with  the  sj'nodsl  act  above,  was  submiUed  to  tbe  bdy 
governing  synod  for  examination  and  approval.*  The 
synod  shortly  after  issued  ita  decree  upon  tbe  subject, 
1:^  which  it  was  ordained : 

1.  To  receive  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  flocks  of  the 
hitherto  called  Greek  Uniate  Church  Into  ftill  and  com- 
plete comninnion  with  the  holy  orthodox  Catholic  Baat- 
eni  Church,  and  so  to  b«  Integrally  and  Inseparably  in- 
corporated whh  the  Church  of  all  tbe  SdsbIbb. 

%  To  confer  the  general  blesalng  of  the  most  holy  synod 
on  the  bUhops  and  clergy  In  pardcnlar,  with  prayer  of 
ftiith  and  love  to  tbe  i»nprfme  bishop  of  onr  confession, 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  would  cooflrtn  tbem  from  above  la 
tbe  confession  they  have  made,  and  that  he  wonld  rij:htly 
direct  the  work  of  their  ministry  to  the  perfecting  of  tbe 
saioiB. 

S.  That  In  governing  thoae  flocks  wblcb  are  lotmeted 
to  tbem,  tbev  shall  uke  as  their  rnndnmenUl  guide  the 
Word  or  Goo,  the  canons  nf  tbe  Chnrcb,  and  the  laws  of 
the  empire,  and  shall  conflrm  tbe  flocks  Intrusted  to  then 
in  the  same  sentiments  with  those  of  the  ortbodux  faith ; 
and  that  they  exhibit  an  apostolical  lodalfrence  to  any 
differences  in  local  customs  which  do  not  affect  the  do^ 
triaes  or  the  aacraments,  and  bring  back  their  pewle  to 
the  ancient  uniformity  or  free  persuasion,  wltaoat  vlo- 
tcuce,  with  gentleness  and  loog-su flaring 

This  decree  was  aigned  by  Seraphim,  metropoUtan 
of  Novgorod  and  Sl  Petersburg,  by  Philaret  of  Kief, 
Pbitaret  of  Hoacow,  and  three  prelates,  besides  two  oth- 
er ecdesiastjcs.  It  was  conflmed  March  25,  1889,  by 
the  emperor's  own  hand,  with  these  words:  "I  tlunk 
God,  and  accept  it."  See  Blackraon's  Uounrieff, 
Ruuiat  Church,  Append,  iv,  p,  480. 

Poln*,  a  Greek  sophist,  lived  about  B,C.  400.  H« 
was  bom  in  Agrigentum  (Gtrgenti),  and  studied  under 
the  celebrated  sophist  Goi^as,  a  Sicilian  like  himself. 
In  his  dialogue  Gorgiai,  or  about  Jthttmv,  Plato  intro- 
duces Socrates  in  discuasion  with  some  of  hu  disciples, 
among  whom  is  Polus.  The  point  in  conteat  is  at  first 
the  nature  of  rhetoric,  but  as  the  debate  progresses  it 
expands  its  limita,  and  touches  the  queetion  whether 
tbe  unrighteous  can  be  happy,  and  whether  it  is  not 
preferable  to  suffer  injustice  rather  than  to  inflict  it. 
The  notoriety  of  Polus  reala  excludvely  un  the  part  as- 
signed to  him  by  Plato  in  this  dialogue.  There  remains 
nothing  of  his  writings.  Yet  he  seems,  as  a  true  disci- 
ple of  Go^aa,  to  have  written  a  rhetorical  treatise ;  for 
Plato  pute  the  following  words  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates: 
"  To  tell  yon  the  truth,  Polus,  I  do  not  consider  truth  as 
an  art,  but  only  aa  a  ibing  which  you  boaat  of  having 
made  an  art  of,  in  a  writing  which  I  have  of  late  pe- 
rused." 

Polwtaale,  Richard,  an  English  divine  noted  as 
an  antiquarian,  historian,  poet,  aiid  miscellaneous  writ* 
er,  whoee  works  are  exceetUngly  voluminous,  was  bom 
at  Truro  in  1760,  where  he  was  also  educated,  and  where, 
when  a  boy,  with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Woloott,  then  a  physician  in  that  town,  he  flrst  esaayed 
aa  a  poet.  He  Cook  huAy  orders,  and  finally  settled  in 
hia  native  place,  where  be  died  in  1886,  He  la  noted 
rather  for  his  secular  protiictions,  though  he  published 
also  on  religious  topics.  His  principal  works  are.  The 
Hittnrjf  of  Cornwall  (7  vols.  4to):— rA«  //ittorg  of  Dn- 
ontbire  (3  vols.): — Tradition  and  RecoUf&ion»{'i  vols.); 
—The  Rural  Rector  (8  v6^):— Biographical  Sketchet 
m  Cmnwall  (3  vols.)  i—A  needotea  ofjfttludim  :~JHMt- 
traiiont  of  Scriptural  CAoroefera.-— several  volumes  of 
Sermotu ;  with  namberieaa  poems,  and  other  writings 
of  a  miscellaneous  character.  See  Allibone,  ZKer.  ^ 
Brit,  and  Amer,  Authort,  s.  v. 

Polymndzy  (^m  woXrc.  mmg,  and  ^v^p,  a  man), 
that  form  of  polygamy  which  permits  a  woman  to  hare 
several  husbands.  See  Marriaur.  The  hut  -  bed  nf 
polvandrv  is  Thibet.  There  a  wife^mmnnlv  m  the 
wife  of  ;  whole  Onilj  o£i^ni^<(bf)($>@gf@>>« 
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being  cUeT  hiubuid.  In  tbs  Himalayan  and  sab- 
Himalayan  regiona  scyiHtitng  and  under  the  iotlueiice 
of  Thibet  it  u  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  aame  form 
as  in  the  valley  of  Caahmere,  in  Ladakh,  among  the 
Koech,  and  among  the  Telingeae.  Farther  aoath  in 
India  we  And  polyandry  among  the  Tudaa  of  the  Neil- 
gherry  Htllj^  tba  Coorgs  of  Mysore,  and  the  Nayars  of 
Hatabar.  W«  find  it  again  off  the  Indian  coast  in 
Ceylon ;  and,  going  eastward,  strike  on  it  as  an  ancient 
though  now  almost  superseded  custom  in  New  Zealand, 
and  in  one  or  two  of  tbe  Paci&  islands.  Going  north- 
ward, we  meet  it  again  in  the  Aleutian  Islands ;  and 
taking  the  continent  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  Aleu- 
tians, it  is  found  among  the  Koryaks,  to  the  north  of 
the  Okhotsk  Sea.  Croanng  the  Kuaaiaa  empire  to  the 
west  ude,  we  meet  it  unong  the  Saporogian  Cossacks; 
and  thus  have  traced  it  at  points  hidf  round  the  globe. 
This  is  not  all,  however.  It  is  found  in  several  parts 
of  Africa;  and  it  occurs  again  in  many  parts  of  Amer- 
ica among  the  Bed  men.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Humboldt  for  its  prevalence  among  the  tribes  on  the 
Oriaoooy  and  in  the  aame  fomi  as  in  Thibet  "Among 
the  Avaroei  and  tbe  Haypares,"  he  aays,  "brotbeis 
have  often  bat  one  wife."  Humboldt  also  vouches  for 
its  former  prevalence  in  Lancerota,  one  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  Thus  polyandry  is  a  phenomenon  of  human 
life  Independent  of  race  and  country.  See  Latham, 
Dticriptitit  Ethnolopy  (1859),  i,  24,  26 ;  u,  S9tf,  406, 462 ; 
Humboldt,  Pertonal  Xarraiive  (WiUiams's  translation, 
1619),  ToL  V,  pL  ii,  p.  M9 ;  and  voL  i,  chap,  i,  p.  84 ;  Ham- 
ilton, Nete  Accoiua  of  the  East  JruHeM  (Edinb.  1727),  i, 
374,308;  'Reade,Sava^  A/rica,p,iA;  Erman,  Trarelt 
in  Siberia,  ii,  531 ;  Seignior  Gaya,  Marriage  Ceremomes 
(translation)  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1698),  p.  70,  96;  Emerson 
Teiinant,  C^toa  (3d  ed.  1869),  it,  429;  -'Legend  of 
Kupe,"  Ore]r*s  l^ifytmaH  MgAologs  (1855),  p,  81 ;  A 
<!;vMflier  JbiniUenifAs#Miii2^as(1860Xp,202;  Tignc, 
KaMlmir,\,97;  Jowmal  Atiat,  8oc.<tfik»gal,ix^^\ 
A  aiat.  Raiareh.  v,  18. 

From  andent  history  we  learn  that  the  area  over 
which  polyandry  at  one  time  existed  was  even  more 
extended ;  while  in  certain  cantons  of  Media,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (ii,  798;  and  see  Goguet,  vol.  iit,  bk.  vi, 
c  i),  polygynta  was  authorized  by  express  law,  which 
ordaioed  every  inhabitant  to  maintain  at  least  seven 
wives;  In  other  cantons  precMy  tbe  opposite  rule  pre- 
vailed—a woman  was  allowed  to  have  many  husbands, 
and  they  looked  with  contempt  on  those  who  had  less 
than  Ave.  Cnsar  informs  us  that  in  his  time  polyandry 
of  the  Thibetan  type  prevailed  among  the  Britons  {De 
BeUo  GalUco,  lib.  v,  c  xiv).  We  And  direct  evidence 
of  its  existence  among  the  Picta  in  tbe  Irish  Nennius 
(App,  Ii),  not  to  mention  tbe  traces  of  it  remaining  in  the 
i^ctish  laws  of  succession.  Indeed,  to  pass  over  com- 
mnnities  in  which  something  like  promiscuity  of  inter- 
course between  the  sexes  is  said  to  have  prevailed — 
Buch  as  the  Masssgetn,  Agathyrsi,  and  the  ancient 
Spartans — we  find  several  among  which  polyandry,  or 
a  modified  promiscuity,  must  have  been  the  rule.  As- 
suming that  the  legal  obligation  laid  on  younger  broth- 
era  in  their  turn  to  marry  tbe  wivea  of  their  deceased 
elder  brother  is  n  relic  of  polyandry  of  tbe  Thibetan 
type,  then  we  must  bold  that  potysndry  prevuled  at 
une  time  throughout  India  {IiMiiu/et  of  Mmu,  ch.  iii, 
§  173,  and  cb.  ix,  §  57, 68),  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
(Deut.  XXV,  5-11);  in  Siam,  Burmah,  in  Sjrria  among 
the  Ctetiaka,  tbe  But  (Bodo),  tbe  Kasta,  and  the  Pu- 
baiiet  of  (ihirbwal.  Traces  of  it  indeed  remaned  in 
the  time  of  Tacttus  among  the  Germans  (Tae.  Gtrm. 
XX,  Latham's  edition,  p.  67  sq.).  In  short,  polyandry* 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  trandtional  forma  in  the 
advance  from  a  state  of  promiscuity,  on  the  assumption 
that  pure  promiscuity  ever  existed.  Of  the  origin  of 
this  peculiar  institution  our  spaoe  forbids  us  to  write; 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  oooiwcted  with  tbe  want  of 
balance  between  the  nnmbeia  of  the  sexes,  due  to  the 
practice  of  female  infknticid^  whidi  ia  its  ^most  init- , 


riable  aceompanimenL  lUbes  of  warriors,  whidly  d»- 
voted  to  a  military  life,  find  women  ao  incunbrance 
rather  than  a  solace ;  and  from  ttaia  cause,  and  probably 
from  the  difficulties  of  sabaistence,  formed  the  practice 
of  kiUing  their  female  childien,  sparing  them  raly  wbta 
tbey  were  tbe  first-bom.  The  diipari^  ai  the  maem 
would  lead  to  polyandry,  and  ooce  institated,  the  costoa 
would  in  many  cases  continue  to  exist  after  the  habits 
and  necessities  which  prod  need  it  disappeared.  In  i*t- 
eral  places,  as  in  Ladakb,  where  polyandry  prevails,  the 
sexes  are  now  eiiher  equally  balaisoed,  or  the  feaule 
sex  predominates.  In  these  esses  polygynia  and  poly- 
■ndry  are  comnwoly  found  existing  ude  by  aid&  The 
subject  is  one  which  demanda,  and  aa  yet  faaa  not  tecovcd, 
full  iuvestigatiou. — Chambers,  s.  v.  See  also  Loadom 
Academg,  Nov.  21,  1874,  p.  557;  Lubbock,  Origim  •/ 
CiviUMtaion  (see  Index) ;  Blackwood^t  Afapaziar,  Ju- 
uarj-,  1876,  p.  69  sq.,  82  sq. 

Polyoarp  (noXiiKaprot),  a  distinguished  fstbet 
of  the  Christian  Church,  is  one  of  a  small  number  who 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  term  apMlolk 
/atken,  nhniog  been  oontcnporaciea  of  some  of  ibe 
apoalleai  Tbe  period  of  hia  dea^  is  well  aiwenainid  to 
have  been  by  martyrdom  in  A.D.  165,  in  tbe  reign  »( 
Antoninus  Titus  (see  Waddington,  Miiitoiret  de  tAta- 
demie  dea  iMcripiiont,  tom.  xxvi,  pt.  ii,  p.  232  sq.). 
The  period  of  his  birtb  is  not  known,  and  we  can  ouly 
determine  it  by  approximation.  At  tbe  time  of  his 
martyrdom  he  was  reputed  to  hav«  been  ■  (^uiatian 
eighty-six  years,  and  according  to  this  statement  was 
bom  probaUy  about  A.D.  69.  But  if  with  other  oitin 
we  suppose  him  to  have  been  oonvertod  at  a  riper  age, 
he  must  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Nero,  However, 
there  seems  no  resson  to  doubt  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  ^wetle  John,  and  known  to  him,  tbe 
lengthened  period  of  whoae  lifk  oonnei^  ao  forttmaiely 
tbe  men  of  the  2d  century  with  those  who  had  been  in 
perscKial  attendance  on  the  Saviour.  It  ia  this 
stance  which  gives  iu  chief  importance  to  tbe  lives  of 
these  persona,  and  thence  arises  the  main  raloe  of  the 
few  and  in  other  respects  onimportant  writings  which 
remain  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  Ttte  lives  form  links  in 
the  chain  of  Christian  tradition;  and  their  compoaitioiu 
recognise  by  frequent  quotations  the  writings  which  re- 
main of  evangeluts  and  apostles,  (In  the  fUlowiog  ae- 
count  of  Ptolycarp  we  rely  largely  upon  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Clam.  Biog.  s.  v,) 

Ij^t, — An  ancient  life,  or  rather  a  fragment  of  a  lite 
of  Polycarp,  ascribed  by  BoUandus  to  a  certain  Piooius 
of  imkuown  date,  and  given  in  a  Latin  venion  in  the 
Ada  Sanctorum  JamtarU  (a.  d.  26),  ii,  695,  etc,  dwdls 
much  on  the  early  history  of  Pulyearp,  but  tbe  record 
(if  indeed  it  be  the  work  of  nonitts)  is  some  centuries 
later  than  its  snbject,  and  it  evidently  false  in  several 
particulars.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it 
emliodiee  some  genuine  traditions  of  Polycarp's  bistorv. 
According  to  this  account,  the  apoetle  Paul  visited 
Smyrna  in  bis  way  from  tialatia,  through  the  proooo- 
sular  Asia  to  Jerusalem  (the  writer  apparently  cno- 
founding  two  Journeys  recorded  in  Acts  xviii,  IB-V, 
and  28,  etc.),  and  having  ocdleeted  tbe  bdieras,  in- 
structed them  in  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Eaim 
After  Paul's  departure,  his  host,  Stratnas,  the  brother 
of  Timotbeus,  became  bishop  of  the  infant  Church;  or, 
for  the  passage  ia  not  ctear,  Stratseas  became  an  elder 
and  Bucolus  was  bishop.  It  was  during  the  episcopate 
of  Bucolus  (whether  he  was  the  contemporary  or  the 
siKceasor  of  Stralwas)  that  CalUato,  a  fbmale  nmbn 
of  the  Cbuvcb,  eminmt  for  riobes  and  works  of  daiity, 
was  warned  of  God  in  a  dream  to  go  to  the  gate  of  tbe 
city  called  tbe  Ephestan  gate,  where  she  wouM  find  a 
tittle  boy  (puerulum)  named  Polycarp,  of  Eastern  or- 
igiu,  who  had  been  reduced  to  slavery,  and  was  in  tbe 
hands  of  two  men,  from  whom  she  was  to  redeem  him, 
Callisto,  oliedient  to  tbe  vtaiun,  rose,  went  to  the  gate, 
found  the  two  men  with  the  <Auld,  as  it  had  been  re- 
>'ealed  to  her;  >^g|»|^>^  Ht?f;<^|e>"r' 
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Un  boBM,  edacftted  Um  with  nitenul  affection  in  ttM 
Christitn  bitb,  and,  when  he  tttained  to  manhood,  flnt 
made  hin  ruler  over  her  house,  then  adopted  him  u  her 
no,  tod  Ilnall7  left  him  heir  to  all  her  wealth.  Polycaip 
bad  ban  from  childhood  diatinguished  by  hia  benefl- 
eenee,  pietj,  and  self-denial;  by  the  gravity  of  hia  de- 
pnrtnMnt,  and  bu  diligence  in  the  atudy  of  the  Holy 
ScTipturas.  These  qualitiea  early  attracted  the  notice 
•nd  regard  of  the  bishop,  Bacolua,  who  lored  Mm  with 
btbcriy  aflectioQ,  and  was  in  return  regarded  by  him 
vith  lilial  love.  By  Bacolus  he  was  urdained  first  to 
the  oOee  of  deacon,  in  which  be  laboied  diligently,  oon- 
fiKiiig  beatbent^  Jewa,  and  boctka;  deGvering  cate- 
dietial  homiUea  in  the  ehnreb,  and  wriring  epistlca,  of 
whidi  that  to  the  PbiKpptans  is  the  only  extant  speci- 
men. He  was  subsequently,  when  of  mature  age  (hia 
hair  was  already  turning  gny)  and  still  maturer  con- 
duct, ordained  presbyter  by  Bucolus,  on  whose  death  he 
vss  elected  and  consecrated  Inshop,  We  omit  to  notice 
the  raiiooB  miracles  said  to  be  wrongbt  by  Folycarp,  or 
to  have  oocnrred  on  different  oceanona  In  bis 

Sadi  ai*  the  leading  &cia  recorded  in  this  andint 
nanative,  whicb  baa,  we  think,  been  too  n^tly  csti- 
maied  by  HUemont,  That  it  baa  been  interpolated 
with  many  fabolons  admixtnrea  of  a  later  date  ia  clear ; 
but  we  thinlt  there  are  some  things  in  it  which  indicate 
that  it  onbodiea  earlier  and  truer  elements.  The  diffi- 
cnlu  is  lo  discover  and  separate  these  from  later  oorreo- 
ligra.  The  chief  groond  fin  refecting  the  narrative  al- 
logelher  is  the  aapposed  difficulty  of  reconciling  tbem 
with  the  more  trustworthy  statements  of  Ircmens  (Kpi$- 
lofii  ad  Ftormtim,  apud  Euseb,  Hist.  £ccla.  v,  80),  who, 
in  bis  boyhood,  had  known,  perhaps  lived  with  Poly- 
caip,  and  of  other  writen.  According  to  Irennis  (.Kpitt. 
ad  VieiortmL.  Papam,  apud  Euseb.  Hitt,  £ccla.  v,  24), 
f^ilycarp  bad  intefcouise  with  "John  and  others  of  the 
tpostln;"  or  stin  mora  expressly  {Adv.  Harrt.  in,  8,  et 
qwd  Enwk  UUl.  EeettM.  iv,  14),  he  was  instructed  (per- 
hKfm  converted,  /la^rtv^c)  by  the  apostles,  and  con- 
TCfsed  (amiliariy  with  many  who  had  seen  Christ;  was 
by  the  apostles  appointed  (KnTOffTodfir)  Ushop  of  the 
Church  at  Smyrna;  and  always  taught  what  he  had 
kamed  from  the  aposdea.  Tertullian  {Dt  Pra$cnp- 
HambKf  Omntic,  c.  82)  and  Jerome  {De  Viru  JUiutri- 
Ina,  &  17)  distiiictly  mentioa  John  u  (he  iftostle  by 
whom  Ptolyearp  waa  ordained.  But  we  que^ion  if  the 
in  [III  mi  I  ma  of  Irenno^  when  critically  examined  and 
■tripped  of  the  rhetorical  exaggeration  with  which  bis 
nstoial  reverence  fur  Polrcarp  has  invested  them,  will 
prove  mote  than  that  Polycaip  bad  enjoyed  opportuni- 
tita  ofhearing  aome  of  the  ^;icMlet;  and  was,  with  their 
fiBftitni  appointed  bishop  of  the  Chmvh  at  Smyrna. 
That  John  was  one  of  the  apoetles  referred  to  by  Irc- 
ima  there  is  not  the  slightest'reason  to  doubt;  and  we 
are  disposed,  with  TiUemont,  to  regard  Philip,  whom 
hAvcma  of  Epbenu  (apud  Euseb.  Hul.  EedeM.  v,  24) 
Kates  to  have  ended  his  dajrs  in  the  Phrygian  Hierap- 
oiii,  as  another  of  those  with  whom  Polycarp  had  inter- 
MDfic;  We  bdier*  that  Intenourae  with  tbeae  apoa- 
tle^  and  perbapa  with  aome  other  old  discipka  who  bad 
K«a  Jeaaa  Christ,  is  sofBcient  to  bear  out  the  statements 
of  IicactM,  and  ia  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  truth 
of  the  aocieot  narrative  given  by  Bollandos.  His  slate- 
atent  of  the  ordination  o(  Polycarp  tiy  the  apostles  may 
perhaps  be  reduced  to  the  fact  that  John,  of  whom  alone 
Tcrtnllian  (L  e.)  makes  mention,  was  among  "  the  biah- 
opB  of  the  nMghboring  churches,"  who  came,  according 
la  the  narrative,  to  tlM  conaeeratloa  of  Fblycarp.  This 
dreanwtanee  anabka  ns  to  flx  that  consecration  in  or 
btfeia  A.D.  IM,  the  latest  data  assigned  to  the  death 
of  the  venerable  apostle,  and  which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  narrative.  It  must  he  home  in  mind,  loo,  that 
tha  whole  subject  of  the  ordination  of  these  early  bishops 
is  ptrplexMi  by  eccleaiasiical  writen  utterly  neglecting 
lha  cirenmstailoa  that  in  aome  of  the  larger  churches 
tbM  wM  in  tha  apostdie  age  a  plurality  of  Usbops 
(fNspt  PhtL  i,  1),  DM  la  tft§k  tit  the  grave  aod  much 


disputed  qnestion  of  the  identity  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters. The  apostolic  ordination  mentioned  by  Irencua 
and  Tertullian  may,  therefore,  have  taken  place  during 
the  lifetime  of  Bucolus,  and  have  been  antecedent  to 
the  precedency  which,  on  hia  death,  Polycarp  obtained. 
We  are  the  men  disposed  to  admit  the  eaiiy  origin  and 
the  tmtb  of  the  leading  sutementa  embodied  in  the 
narration,  aa  the  natmal  tendency  of  a  forger  of  a  later 
age  would  hava  been  to  exaggerate  the  opportunities 
of  apostolic  intercourse,  and  the  sanctions  of  apostolic 
authority,  which  Polycarp  certainly  possessed. 

Polycarp  was  bishop  of  Smyrna  at  the  time  when  Ig- 
natius of  Antiocfa  passed  throngb  that  dty  on  hia  way 
to  anfl^  death  at  Borne,  aome  time  between  A.D.  107 
and  116.  Ignatius  seems  to  have  enjoyed  much  this 
intercourse  with  Polycarp,  whom  he  had  known,  appai^ 
ently,  in  former  days,  when  tbey  were  both  hearera  of 
the  apostle  John  [Mariyr,  Ignalii,  c  8),  The  senti- 
ment of  esteem  was  reciprocated  by  Polycarp  (Epitlot, 
ad  PhUipp.  c.  18),  who  collected  several  of  the  epistles 
of  Ignatius^  and  sent  them  to  the  Chorah  at  Philippic 
accompanied  b^  an  epistle  of  his  own.  Polycarp  lum- 
self  visited  Bmne  while  Anioetua  waa  IHabop  of  that 
city,  whoee  episcopate  extended,  according  to  llUe- 
mont's  calculation,  from  A.D.  1&7  to  168.  Iremeus  baa 
recorded  iEpittoL  ad  Victor,  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  v,  14) 
the  difference  of  opinion  of  these  two  holy  men  on  the 
time  of  observing  Easter,  and  the  ateadfastDess  of  Poly- 
carp in  adhering  to  the  custom  of  the  Asiatic  churches, 
derived,  1M  they  affirmed,  fVom  the  apostles;  as  well  aa 
thrir  mutual  kindness  and  forbearance,  notwithstanding 
this  dilT^nce.  Indeed,  the  character  of  Polycarp  ap- 
peara  to  have  attracted  general  regard :  Iremeus  retained 
Tor  him  a  feeling  of  deepest  reverence  (EpitloL  ad  Fh- 
rtn.  apud  Euseb.  ff.  E  v,  21) ;  Jerome  speaks  of  him 
(De  Viru  Jlbulr.  &  17)  aa  "totina  Arim  princepa^"  the 
most  eminent  man  In  all  {ffocomular  Asia.  An  anec- 
dote given  elsewhere  shows  that  even  reputed  heretics^ 
notwithstanding  bta  decided  opposition  to  them,  desired 
to  possess  his  esteem ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
reverence  excited  by  his  character  conduced  to  his  suc- 
cess in  restoring  them  to  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the  angel  of  the 
Church  of  Smyrna  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  directed  the 
letter  in  the  Apocalypse  (ii,  8-11);  and  also  that  be  was 
the  btahop  to  whom  the  apostle  John,  aeoording  to  a 
beautiful  anecdote  recorded  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(tifiw  "  Quii  Divei  taltetur  f"  c.  42),  committed  the 
care  of  a  young  man,  who,  forsaking  his  patron,  became 
a  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers,  and  was  reconverted  by  the 
apostle;  bnt  these  are  mere  conjectures,  and  of  little 
probebtlity. 

The  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  occurred,  according  to 
Eusebius  {H.  E.  iv,  15),  in  the  persecution  under  the 
emperors  Harcua  Aorelius  and  Lucius  Yerus;  and  is 
recorded  in  a  letter  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna  to  the 
churches  of  Philomelium  and  other  places,  which  is  still 
exUnt,  and  of  which  Euaebiua  {Utid.)  has  gi\'en  the 
chief  part.  The  persecution  began :  one  Uennauictis, 
an  ancient  man,  was  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  and 
several  others,  including  some  who  were  brought  from 
Philadelphia,  were  put  to  death  at  Smyrna.  Polycarp 
had  at  Hnit  intended  to  remain  in  the  city  and  brave 
the  danger  of  martyrdom ;  but  the  entreaties  of  his  flock 
led  him  to  withdraw  to  a  retreat  in  the  adjacent  couo' 
try,  where  he  passed  bis  time  in  prayer.  Here,  three 
days  before  hia  appr^ension,  he  had  a  remarkable 
dieam,  which  his  anticipation  of  hia  fkte  led  him  to  in- 
terpret as  an  intimation  that  he  should  be  hnmed  alive 
—a  r«eboding  but  too  exactly  verified  by  the  eveiiL 
Uessengers  having  been  sent  to  apprehend  him,  ha 
withdrew  to  another  hiding-pUce ;  but  his  place  of  re- 
treat was  discorered  by  the  confession  of  a  child,  who 
had  been  forced  by  torture  (o  make  known  where  he 
was.  Polycarp  might  still  have  escaped  by  leaving  tha 
|dace  on  the  appmaeh  of  those  sent  to  apprehend  him ; 
hot  be  refi»ed,..yi,w,"Tlg,^^^j^iig^^l^ 
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venenble  figure  and  cairn  and  coaitoous  deportment 
commuided  tbe  le^eet  of  hia  mptan',  end  ■  pnjrer  of- 
fered by  him  attedei  some  of  tbem  with  Teroone  for 
thnr  share  in  bis  apprehension.  The  officer  into  whose 
custody  he  was  delivered,  with  the  usual  laxity  of  pa- 
ganism, would  have  persuaded  him,  apparently  through 
pity,  to  offer  divine  honors  and  sacrifice  to  tbe  emperor; 
but  his  steady  refusal  changed  tbur  pity  into  anger, 
and  they  violently  threw  him  down  tma  the  carriage 
in  which  they  were  conveying  bink  On  euteriiig  tbe 
•mpbitheatfe  where  tbe  proconsul,  Stratius  Quadratus, 
was,  a  vmee  which  the  exdted  feelings  of  tbe  old  man 
and  his  companions  led  tbem  to  regard  as  friHn  heaven, 
exclaimed,  "  Be  strong,  O  Polycarp!  and  quit  you  like 
a  mail."  The  proconsul  was,  like  others,  moved  by  hu 
^pearance,  and  exhorted  him  to  consider  bis  advanced 
age,  and  comply  with  the  requirements  of  government : 
*'  Swear  by  tbe  fortune  of  Caaar,  recant,  and  cry  'Away 
with  tlw  godless  (rode  ilAiovc)' "  Looking  first  round 
upon  tbe  beatben  miUtitude,  and  then  up  to  heaven, 
tbe  old  man  sighed  and  said,  *<Away  with  tbe  godless." 
The  proconsul  again  argei  bim, "  Swear  by  Cmar's  for- 
tune, and  I  will  release  tbee.  Revile  ChribL"  "  Eighty 
and  six  years  have  I  served  him,"  was  the  reply, "  and 
he  never  did  me  wrong:  how  thm  can  I  revile  my  King 
and  my  Saviour?"  Tbraata  of  bang  thrown  to  wild 
beasts,  and  of  being  committed  to  the  flames,  failed  to 
move  bim ;  and  his  bold  avowal  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian provoked  the  wrath  of  tbe  assembled  multitude. 
"This  man,"  they  shouted,  "is  the  teacher  of  impiety, 
the  father  of  the  Christians,  tbe  man  that  does  away 
with  our  goda  (u  tAv  itturiouv  Simv  Kd^aipirfic) ; 
who  teaches  many  not  to  sacrifice  to  nor  to  worship  the 
gods."  They  demanded  that  he  should  be  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  and  when  the  A«arcb,  Philip  of  Tralles, 
who  presided  over  the  games  which  were  going  on, 
evaded  the  demand,  on  the  plea  that  the  combats  with 
wiM  beasts  were  ended,  they  demanded  that  be  should 
be  burned  alive.  The  demand  was  complied  with; 
and  the  populace,  in  their  rage,  soon  ctdlecled  from  tbe 
liatha  and  wwkshopa  logs  and  fagota  fur  tbe  pile.  The 
old  man  ungirded  himself,  lud  aside  bis  ganoeDts,  and 
took  bis  place  in  the  midst  of  the  fuel ;  and  when  they 
would  have  secured  him  with  nails  to  tbe  stake,  said, 
"Let  me  remain  as  I  am;  for  be  that  has  enabled  me 
to  brave  the  fire  will  ao  strengthen  me  that,  without 
your  fastening  roe  with  nails,  I  shall,  unmoved,  endure 
its  fierceness."  After  he  bad  offered  a  short  hut  beauti- 
ful  prayer  tbe  fire  was  kindled,  but  a  high  wind  drove 
the  flames  on  one  side,  so  that  he  was  roasted  rather 
than  burned ;  and  the  executioner  was  ordered  to  de- 
spatch him  with  a  sword.  On  bis  striking  him  with  it, 
so  great  a  quantity  of  blood  flowed  from  tbe  wound  as 
to  quench  tbe  flames,  which  were,  however,  resuscitated, 
in  order  u>  consume  his  lifeless  body.  His  ashes  were 
collected  by  the  pious  care  of  the  Christiana  of  his  flock, 
and  depoaited  in  a  suitable  place  of  interment.  Tbe 
day  and  y«ar  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  are  involved  in 
conuderable  doubt.  Samuel  Petit  places  it  in  A.D.  176 ; 
Usher,  Pagi,  and  Bollandus  in  A.D.  169;  Eusebius 
(Chroaicon)  places  it  earlier,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  acceded  to  the  throne  March  7, 
A.D,  161 ;  Scaliger,  Le  Moyne,  and  Cave  place  it  in 
A.D.  167 ;  'llllenont  in  166 ;  tiie  CkrtmkoH  PiuchaU  in 
the  oonsulsbip  of  <£lisous  and  Pairtor,  A.D.  163 ;  and 
Pearson,  who  diflbrs  widely  from  all  other  critics,  in 
A.D,  147,  in  the  reign  of  Titua  Antoninus  Pius.  Pear- 
son brings  various  reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
which  reasons  are  examined  by  Tillenwnt  in  one  of  his 
careful  and  elaborate  notes.  Polycarp  is  reverenced  as 
•  mint  both  by  the  Gredc  and  Bomish  churches; 
tbe  former  on  Feb.  23,  by  tbe  latter  on  Jan.  26,  or  (at 
Paris)  on  April  27.  The  Qreeks  of  Smyrna,  on  his  fes- 
tival, used  formerly  to  visit  devoutly  what  is  shown  as 
bis  tomb,  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  or  chapel, 
on  a  hill-side  to  the  south-east  of  the  city.  Mr.  Arun- 
del (/>Meoc«rtM  in  Asia  Minor,  ii,  397)  is  disposed  to 


tliink  that  the  traditum  as  to  bia  place  of  interment  it 
oonecL 

The  priodpal  authorities  for  tbe  history  of  Polycarp 
have  been  cited.  The  aceoont  of  Ensciiiits  (If.  E.  it, 
14, 15,  and  v,  20)  is  chiefly  uken  from  Irautus  (A  e&), 
and  from  the  letter  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna,  giving  an 
account  of  his  martyrdom,  which  will  be  noticed  bdow. 
HaUoix  (IlbiMtr.  Hcclti.  Oriflnto/w  Seiyitonm  !■•(*), 
Cave  (Apattatid,  or  the  Livta,  etc^  of  the  PrimUnt  Fa- 
thtri),  and  Tillemont  {MimoirtM,  voL  ii)  have  collected 
the  chief  notices  of  the  ancienta,  and  embodied  then  in 
their  narrative.  See  also  CeilUer,  Hi$L  des  A  ulrun  J$a> 
cres,  i,  672,  etc.  The  English  reader  may  consult  (be- 
sides Cave's  work  just  mentioned)  Lardner,  CmUbUitg, 
etCn  pt.  ii,  ch.  vi,  vii ;  Neander,  CAnrcA  Hitt.  tiaraL  by 
Rose,  i,  106,  etc; ;  Uihnan,  HiM.  of  Ckritiiaailf,  hk.  ii, 
cb.  vii ;  and  other  ecclesiastical  hisloriana. 

IToria;— There  ia  extant  only  one  ahoit  treatne  by 
this  father,  npic  Miwaifmovc  iwivroXq,  Ad 
ptma  £^iiloh.  That  be  wrote  such  an  epistle,  and  that 
it  was  known  in  their  time,  is  attested  by  Irenmis  (>1iir. 
Hart*,  ill,  8,  and  EpittoL  ad  Florimtm,  apud  Enseb. 
ff.  E.  iv,  14,  and  v,  20X  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iu,  36;  iv,  H), 
Jerome  (Oe  Virin  fUiutr.  c  17),  and  later  writers  vbom 
it  is  needless  to  enumerate;  and,  nntwithatauding  the 
objections  of  tbe  Uagdeburg  Centuriators  (Cent,  ii,  & 
10);  ofl>aill^(/>e£<r^pfM79»a/ta)tM,c.S2),who,bow- 
ever,  only  denied  tbe  genuineness  of  a  part ;  of  llat- 
Ihieu  de  la  Roche ;  and,  tt  a  later  period,  of  Semler,  our 
present  copies  have  been  received  by  the  great  majority 
of  critics  aa  substantially  genuine.  Some  have  sus- 
pected the  text  to  he  interpolated;  and  the  au^jirionii 
perhaps  aomewbat  strengthened  by  the  evidence  aF- 
forded  by  the  Syriae  vernon  of  the  epistles  of  ^piatiui^ 
latriy  published  by  Mr.  Cnretoo,  of  the  extensiTe  iato- 
polation  of  those  contemporary  and  kindred  productions. 

The  Epitloia  ad  PkiUppauet  is  extant  in  the  Greek 
original,  and  in  an  ancient  Latin  veruon ;  tbe  latter  of 
which  contains,  towards  the  conclusion,  sereral  cbap- 
urs,  of  which  only  some  fragments  preaenred  by  Ewe- 
IniM  ate  fotind  in  tbe  Oredi.  The  kUer  patukes  of 
the  umplicity  which  charactcciaes  tbe  writings  at  tbe 
apostolic  fathers,  bein^  hortat«»y  rather  than  argumen- 
tative; and  is  valuable  for  the  numerous  pasnges  from 
the  New  Testament,  especially  from  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  and  the  epistles  of  Paul,  which  are  incorponud 
in  it,  and  for  tbe  testimony  which  it  oonsequeotly  af- 
fords to  the  early  existence  and  wide  dreolation  tbe 
sacred  writinga.  It  was  first  publisbed  in  black  letter 
in  the  Latin  vetMon  by  Jac.  Faber  Staputensis,  with  tb» 
works  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  Areupagita  attd  of  Igns- 
tius  (Paris,  1496,  foL),  under  the  title  of  TJteoIoipa  li- 
v}ficm»;  and  was  reprinted  at  Strasburg  in  1502;  st 
Paris,  l.'ilS;  at  Basle,  1620;  at  Cologne,  1636;  st  In- 
golstadt,  with  the  Ctementina  (4to),  1M€;  at  Cologne 
with  the  Latin  version  of  tbe  writings  the  pseado. 
Dionysitts,  1667 ;  and  with  the  CfeswUMa  and  tbe  Utta 
veiaion  of  tbe  Eputo^  of  Latins  (foL),  IfiOS.  It 
peared  also  in  the  following  ooUectiMU :  the  Mienpn»- 
bgtieon  (Basle,  1660),  the  Ortkodoxoffrapka  of  HtvA- 
dus  (ibid.  1566),  tbe  Oribadoxofirapka  of  Grmieus  (ibid. 
1569),  the  MtUa  Pairvm  of  Francia  Rous  (Lond.  I6U, 
Svo),  and  in  the  various  editions  of  the  BMiodt/ta 
PatntM,  from  its  first  pobltoatioo  by  De  U  Bigne  io 
1675.  Tbe  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  Hafioix, 
subjoined  to  the  life  of  Polycarp,  in  his  lUuttrvtm  Sc- 
detia  Orienbdu  Scriptorum  Vilm  et  Doaimmht  (roL  i, 
Douai,  1633,  foL) ;  and  was  again  published  by  Usbtr, 
with  the  Epittola  of  Ignatius  (Oxford,  1644, 4to),  not 
in  the  Appindix  Igmatiana  (which  came  out  io  1647), 
aa  incorrectly  sUted  by  Fabridua;  by  Haderas  (Hcfan- 
Btildt,  1658) ;  and  in  tlie  Patra  ApottoUei  of  OMderini 
( Paris,  1672,  2  voki.  foL ;  and  Amsterdam,  1724\  of  It- 
tigius  (Leipeic,  1699,  8vo),  of  Frey  (Basle,  17ti),  end 
of  Russel  (1746.  2  vols,  8vo),  It  is  given  likewise  ia 
the  editions  of  Ignatius  by  Aldrich  (Oxford,  1708,  8t«) 
and  Smith  (ilnd.  1709^  ^to}.^  U  is  coatauied  also  ia  the 
Digitized  by  VjOOgIC 
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Varia  Sacra  ot  Le  tSojm  (vol.  i,  L*yden,  16B5,  4to), 
tad  in  the  BibHalkeea  Patrum  of  OaUandiua  (toL  i, 
Vol  176ii,  foL),  Of  more  recent  editioiu  may  be  men- 
tioned tboss  of  Homemaun,  Scripla  Gmtiiia  Grtaea 

StHflonm  £eekiiattieBnm  Opuaeula  Pndpim  qutt- 
A»(vaLi,Oxf(»d,188S,8TO);  Smettlbtim,  Patrum  Apot- 
tMeorwm  qua  ti^ixmait  (voL  i\,  it»d.  1888,  8vo) ;  aud 
Hcfck,  /^omm  M^MMto/tronm  (?pmi  (Tubingen,  1889, 
Bro).  Tbere  ire  English  vemons  of  tbia  efnatle  by 
Wiike  and  dementiion,  and  one  in  Can'i  ApoitoSeit  or 
Lm$  o/Hu  A-mmTmw  FatJura. 

That  Folycarp  wrote  other  Epittotm  is  attested  by 
InoMM  (i^pwfoi,  ad  Fhriu.) :  one,  llpdc  'AdifMiiovr> 
Ai  Adiaiiamtt,  la  quuted  by  St.  Maximiu  in  bia  Frolo- 
fu  ad  lAbrot  Diotuftii  Artopagita,  and  by  Joannea 
Huentiua,  but  ii  supposed  to  be  spurious;  at  any  rate 
it  n  DOW  kMt:  another,  np6c  Aiovvmov  rbv  'Aptoxa- 
yirpi,  A  d  Diomfftium  A  rtopat/ilam,  mentioned  by  Sui- 
das  (%,  T.  IIoXiMcapiroc),  is  supposed  to  be  spurious  also. 
The  life  of  Polycaip^  ascribed  to  Pionius,  sutes  that  be 
wme  TsiMMB  Traetabtt,  BomiHn,  and  J^piilolm,  and 
MpedaUy  a  book  De  ObUu  8.  Joatmii;  of  which,  ae- 
eonling  to  Halloix  (£  c),  some  extMcts  from  a  MS.  said 
to  be  extant  in  an  abbey  in  Northern  Italy  bad  been 
girai  in  a  Comcio  de  8.  Jotame  EvoHgtUsIa  by  Franm- 
cos  HumUot ;  bat  even  Halloix  evidently  doubted  their 
gfsnineoeM.  Some  fragments  ascribed  to  Polycarp, 
cited,  in  a  Latin  versioo,  in  a  Catema  n  QuaUior  A'pon- 
fttidas  by  Victor  of  Capua,  were  puUished  by  Franeis- 
cos  Feuaidentius  subjoined  to  lib.  iii,  c  8  of  his  Amto- 
latiimei  ad  Irataam,  and  were  subsequently  reprinted 
by  Halloix  (i,  c),  Usher  (^Appendix  Jgita/iana,  p,  81, 
Mc),  Madenis  (L  c.\  Cotelerius  (L  c),  IttiRius  (/.  r.), 
sod  Gsllandius  {L  c),  under  tbe  title  of  Fragmaaa  (juw- 
gw  e  Re^omaiamtm  Ct^tttlii  8.  Po^/tarpo  adteriptit ; 
bat  tbeir  genoineneM  is  very  donbtfid.  See  Cave,  tfitf. 

ad  ann.  108,  i,  44, etc  (Oxford,  1740,  fol.) :  Iltigius, 
Ik  BiUietk.  PtUrtmy  pSMim ;  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Grctc  vii, 
47,  etc. ;  CeiUier,  A  Mteurs  Sacrit,  L  c ;  Lardner,  Credi- 
aitff,  pL  ii,  bk.  i,  ch.  vi,  etc.;  Gallandius,  BiUiotA.  Po' 
tm,  pndeg.  ad  voL  i,  c  ix ;  Jacobeoii,  /.  c.  proleg.  p.  I, 
etc  Ixx ;  SchAfT,  Church  Hiat.  vol  i ;  I>oiiald»on,  Ltter- 
aturt  (see  Index) ;  B5bringer,  Ckrittl,  KireAe,  i,  80  sq. ; 
Ufea,  ZfitK*nfi/,  AtA  TkeoL  1868,  voL  i;  Hilman. 
HiH^tt/Liam  Chriilam^  (see  Index) ;  JaM./.  deuttehe 
7Vd^  1870,  iii,  646;  Jortin,  AfflionE^  i,  828  aq.;  Amer. 
Pmk.  Ret.  iii,  617;  Riddle,  Chrittim  AuH^ititM  (see 
Index);  Hefele,  Pff^m  Apo$lotin>ruM  Opfra,^.xv\\\% 
Kitto,  Cgetop.  of  Bib.  IM.  i.  812;  Alzog,  PatnAogit,  §  1 
KilioH  Anc.  Church,  p.  866  sq.;  Fisher,  Begimdiig 
ifChrmHamiy  (N.  Y.  1877,  8vo),  p.  821  eq.,  662  sq. 

The  T^  S/ivpvoiWv  tcKAqfftac  paprvptoo  rov 
iyiem  noXwxdpiratp  ixurroX^  jyirvcXic'C  is  almost  en- 
lirelj  inoorporated  in  the  /listoria  EccUnattiaa  of  Eu- 
•ebitw  (iv,  16) ;  it  is  also  extant  in  iu  original  form,  in 
which  it  was  first  published  by  archbishop  Usher,  in  his 
Appmhjt  JgmiHana  (Lond.  1G47,  4to);  and  was  re- 
printed in  the  Ada  Martyrum  Siiuxra  et  Sthcta  of 
Ruinan  (Paris,  168»,  4to),  and  in  tbe  Patm  ApoatoHci 
of  Coteleriua  (vol  Ii,  Paria,  1672,  foL;  Antwerp  [or 
rather  Amaterdam],  1698;  and  Amsterdam,  1724);  it 
was  alau  reprinted  by  Haderus,  in  his  edition  the 
Kfutola  Poll/carpi,  already  mentioned;  by  luigiiis.  in 
biBMUw/<l«cn  Patrun  ApottcAicorum  (Leipa.l699,6vo); 
by  Smith,  in  his  edition  of  the  Epittola  of  Ignatius  (rc- 
priated  at  Basle  by  Frey,  1742, 8vo) ;  by  Ruaael,  in  bia 
pBtm  Aptttoliei  (voL  ii,  Uod.  1746.  8to)  ;  by  GaUan- 
tioa,  in  taia  JKbHodiuea  Patrum  (vol.  i,  Teniee,  1765, 
fal);  and  by  Jaeobaon,  in  his  Patrum  ApoftoUcorum 
fm  mpemiHt  (voL  ii,  Oxford.  1888, 8vo).  There  is  an 
anrieat  Latin  vermon,  which  ia  given  with  ttie  (trrek 
luit  by  Usher;  and  there  are  modem  Latin  versions 
br  other  editors  of  the  Greek  text,  or  in  the 
itta  ^roKtonm  JomuirM  (ad  d.S6),  ii.702,  etc.  There 
W  Sa^^  vaiaioiiB  by  archbiahop  Wake  (Loud.  1696, 
ofkM  lifritilMl),  hf  Cbevillkr  (Cambridge,  188S, 


8to),  and  by  Dalrymple,  in  bis  Itmaiut  tff  (^ritHau 
Aniiquitj/  (Edinburgh,  1776,  8to).  See  Care,  L  e. 
p.  66;  Fabrictna,  Le.  p.  61;  Lardner,  Lcclt  Ceil- 
lier,  JL  a  p.  685;  IttigiiM^  (UlatKUni^  and  Jaoobaoo,  0. 

ee. 

Polyoazp  THB  AscKTic.  There  ia  extant  in  Greek 
a  life  of  the  female  sauit  Syndeliea,  which  has  been  as- 
cribed to  various  penona.  Some  HSS.  and  tbe  Greek 
eccleiiasticat  biatorian  Nieephoma  CaOlati  (/f.  £.  viii, 
40)  ascribe  ittoAthanasiua;  but  Monlfaucon,  though  In 
gives  the  piece  with  a  Latin  version  in  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Athanauua  (ii,  681,  etc.),  classes  it  among 
the  spurious  works,  and  declares  that  the  diflerenoe  of 
style,  and  tlw  absence  of  any  external  teatimony  for  Are 
or  six  centuries  after  Atbanasius,  leave  no  room  to 
donbt  ita  spuriousness.  A  cotiy,  which  was  among  the 
papers  of  Combefis,  contdna  a'  clause,  auting  that  the 
diacouraea  or  sayings  of  tbe  satnt  bad  been  reported  by 
"the  blessed  Anenius  of  Pegadn;"  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  describe  him  as  the  compiler  of  the  narrative, 
but  only  as  the  author  from  whom  part  of  tbe  materials 
were  derived.  It  is  then  moat  reasonable  to  follow  the 
very  ancient  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Ubrary,  which  ascribes 
the  Uograpby  to  Polycarp  tbe  Ascetic  or  Honk,  but 
where  or  when  this  Polycarp  lived  cannot  he  deter- 
mined. The  biography  was  first  published  in  the  Latin 
veruon  of  David  Colvillus  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Ja- 
Huarii,  i,  242,  etc  The  original  Greek  text  is  said  to 
have  been  published  with  some  other  pieces  (Ingol- 
stadt,  1608,  4to) ;  it  is  given  with  a  new  Latin  version 
and  notes  in  the  EeektuB  Graem  Mottumenta  of  Cotele* 
rius  (Psria,  1677,  4to),  i,  201,  etc.  The  MS.  used  by 
Cotelenus  contained  neither  the  antbor^  Dane  not 
the  final  clause  about  Arseniua  of  Pegadn  Tbe  title 
of  tbe  piece  is  lli'o(  uat  iroKtrtia  rq;  om'ac  nti 
iotHpov  /iqrpAc  vpHy  (in  Huntfaocon's  edition,  B. 
K.  w-  rqc  ayit'C  <»■■  paxtipiat  Kai  diianaXov)  £vy- 
KXqruc^,  yita  et  Cata  tancta  etltbruqut  matrii  ttn- 
tlra  (or,  according  to  Muntbucun,  tauefm  bealttqm 
mt/giatm)  Spuelaiett.  See  Fab^ua,  BiUioth.  Gntca, 
x,829; 

Polyevot,  the  flrat  mai^  of  Armenia,  waa  a  aol> 
dier  in  a  Roman  legion  when  converted  to  the  Chriatian 
faith  by  one  of  his  friends  (Nearchus).  For  his  faith 
be  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  His  martyrdom  took 
place  in  257.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  observes 
his  memory  on  Feb.  18.  The  French  poet,  Herre  Cor- 
neille,  made  this  case  of  martyrdom  tbe  subject  of  one 
of  his  moat  bcautiAtl  tragedies— Uoefer,  Aovr.  Biog. 
Ginhvic,  a.  v, 

Polyganiy  was  anciently  and  atill  ia  a  prevailing 
custom  in  the  East  (comp.  of  the  Fenians,  Strabo,  xv, 
788;  Herod,  i,  136;  iii,  88:  Rhode,  If  til.  Saffe,  ^  448; 
of  the  Indians,  Strabo,  xv,  714 ;  of  the  Medes,  xi,  626; 
of  the  Gete,  vii,  207 ;  see  also  xvii,  886 ;  on  tbe  Egy|>- 
ttaus,  see  Herod,  ii,  92;  comp.  Diod.  Sic.  i,  80;  Hen^ 
Btenberg,  JUot.  p,  210  sq.),  which  stands  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  great  fruitfulneas  of  Eastern  women; 
and  some  ba^'e  tried  to  ahow  that  it  ia  connected  with 
a  preponderance  of  female  Inrtha  (Mariti,  Jteu.  p.  14), 
bat  thia  u  denied  by  Burdach  (Pki/*ioL  i,  408  aq.)  and 
the  most  recent  authorities.  Even  the  Mosaic  Uw  did 
not  forbid  polygamy  (Po'jiQwy),  which,  indeed,  existed 
among  the  Israelites  from  the  beginning  of  their  nation 
(Gen.  xxviii,  9;  xxix,  passim;  xxxvii,  2;  xlvi,  10), 
but  seems  to  be  ex^wesdy  permitted  (Deut.  xxi,  16  aq.; 
Exod.  xxi,  9  sq.;  Lev.  xrill,  18) ;  and  there  arc  several 
direct  instances  under  the  law  (Judg.viii,  80),  and  mora 
indirect  ones  (x,  4;  xii,  9, 14),  of  polygamy,  or  at  least 
bigamy,  chiefly  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  Yet  the 
lawgiver  had  ceruinly  placed  difficultlea  in  tbe  way  of 
polygamy  by  many  remarkable  directiona  (comp.  the 
Koran,  iv,  S,'which'allowa  a  Husaalraan  but  four  wedde<l 
wives,  without,  however,  limiting  the  onmber  of  his 
cnncubinest).  The  HMile  law  dmed  at  mitigating 
lather  tbaar«aorbgeTUit,wlfk|,i^^^^ 
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the  sute  of  aodtty  in  that  day. 
directed — 

(a.)  To  the  discouragemait  of  polygamy ;  Uiu  object 
wn  forwarded  by  the  fuUowing  enaetmenta:  (1.)  The 
casttatton  <^  young  men,  which  ia  usually  aasociated 
with  polygamy,  was  fmbtdden  (Deut  xxiii,  1),  and  thus 
Attendants  in  the  harem  were  nut  easily  to  be  obuined; 
while  marriageable  women  might  reasonably  expect 
each  to  obtain  a  separate  husband.  (2.)  Every  act  of 
aexual  intercourse  rendered  the  man  unclean  fur  a  day 
(Ler.  XV,  18),  which,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
women,  each  of  them  having  her  peculiar  claims  upon 
him,  would  have  been  very  burdenaome.  (8.)  The  fa- 
Toring  of  one  wife  among  several  was  fiiibiddeii  (Exod. 
xxi,  8  sq.)<  >nd  the  man  was  required  to  perform  his 
marriage  obligations  in  ^atd  measure  to  every  wife. 
This  limitation  also  would  be  oppressive  to  many.  Be- 
•ides  all  this,  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  several  wives 
of  one  man,  which  is  the  inevitxble  consequence  of  po- 
lygamy (1  Sam.  i.  2  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xi,  21 ),  renders  home 
life  nnpleaaant  (Niebuhr,  Ba<Are3tmig, p.7S  sq.).  The 
same  reasw  keeps  some  Turks  from  polygamy  now 
(D'Ohaaon,  ii,  S66  sq.;  VolDey,  ii,  860  sq.).  The  result 
was  that  most  Israelites  ctmlented  themselves  with  a 
single  wife  (see  Prov.  xii,  4;  xix,  41 ;  xxxi,  10  «q.),  or 
at  most  took  one  or  two  concubines  in  addition.  The 
same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  andent 
Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egf/pHani,  ii,  62  aq,).  In 
the  age  following  the  Captivity  monogamy  appears  to 
have  prevailed  (eomp.  Tobit  i,  11:  ii,  19;  vui,  4,  18; 
Susan.  29,  63;  BlatL  xviit,  25;  Luke  i,  6;  AcU  v,  1). 
It  became  acknowledged,  too,  as  a  prescriptive  obliga- 
tion, although  the  doctore  uf  the  law  still  held  to  their 
old  canon,  that  a  man  might  marry  wives  at  pleasure — 
a  hundred  if  he  would— provided  Uut  he  had  means  of 
support  for  them.  Hence  w«  cannot  in  1  Tim.  iii,  2; 
Htns  i,  6,  think  of  a  dmnltaneous  polygamy  (comp. 
r«fpens  Gromg.  [Amster.  1698],  p.  125  sq.),  although  it 
must  be  confened  that  Paul's  expressions,  taken  alone, 
most  naturally  bear  this  interpreution.  The  Talmud- 
ista  insist  that  no  Jew  can  have  more  than  four  wives 
at  once,  and  a  king,  at  most,  but  eighteen  (Otho,  Lex. 
Rabbin,  p.  528  sq. ;  see  esp.  Selden,  Jug.  Nat.  et  Gent,  v, 
6;  Buxtorf,  Sptmtal.  p.  47  sq.,  in  Ugolino,  Tluiatir. 
voL  xxx;  Micbaelis,  Mom,  Hit,  ii,  171  sq.;  Jahn,  I,  ii, 
235  sq.;  comp,  Selden,  Ve  Poiygcunia,  bk.  vii,  in  his 
Otia  tkeoL  p.  849  sq.).  According  to  Deut.  xvii,  17, 
kings  were  forbidden  to  take  mant/  wives;  but  in  spite 
of  this  prohibition  they  (as  Ck  g.  David,  2  Sam,  v,  13 ; 
Solomon,  1  Kings  xi,  8;  Rehobuam,  2  Chron.  xi,  21 ; 
Abijah,  xiii,  21,  and  others;  and  so  Herod  the  Great, 
Joaephus,  Ant.  xrii,  1, 8)  had  large  harems,  tot  whose 
service  they  procured  emtuchs  la  fordgn  lands.  See 
Harbm. 

(b.)  The  second  object  of  the  Hoeaic  regulations  on 
the  subject  was  to  obviate  the  injustice  freqnently  con- 
sequent upon  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  father  or  a 
master.  This  was  attained  by  the  humane  regulations 
relative  to  a  captive  whom  a  man  might  wish  to  marry 
(Deut.  xxi,  10-14),  to  a  purchased  wife  (Esod.  xxi, 
7-11),  and  to  a  slave  who  either  was  married  at  the 
lime  of  his  purchase,  or  who,  having  since  received  a 
wife  at  the  hands  of  his  master,  was  unwilling  to  be 
parteil  from  her  (xxi,  2-6),  and,  lastly,  by  the  Uw 
relating  to  the  legal  distributim  of  property  unong 
the  children  of  the  different  wives  (Deut.  xzi,  1&-17). 
These  provisions  embrace  two  quite  distinct  cases.  (1.) 
The  regulations  in  Exod.  xxi,  7-11  deserve  a  detailed 
notice,  as  exhibiting  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of 
the  head  of  a  family  might  be  carried.  It  must  be  pre- 
mised that  the  maiden  was  bom  of  Hebrew  parents, 
was  under  age  at  the  time  of  her  sale  (otherwise  her 
father  wouM  have  no  power  to  sell),  and  (hat  the  object 
of  the  purchase  was  that  when  arrived  at  puberty  she 
should  beoume  the  wife  of  her  master,  as  is  implied  in 
the  diflfbrence  in  the  law  relating  to  her  (Exnd.  xxi,  7) 
and  to  a  slave  purchased  for  ordinary  work  (Deub  xr, 


Its  enactments  were  12-17),  as  wdl  as  in  the  tenn  amAA,  "maid  auiaal," 
which  is  elsewhere  used  convertibly  with  "  coocahiBc" 
(Jndg.  ix,  18;  comp.  viii,  81).  With  regard  to  Nch  it 
k  enacted  (1)  that  aba  is  not  to  **go  oat  aa  the  men- 
servants"  (L  e.  be  flreed  after  nx  yeata*  aervice,  or  in 
the  year  of  jubilee),  on  the  understanding  that  her 
master  either  already  has  made,  or  intends  to  make  bcr 
bis  wife  (ver.  7) ;  (2)  but,  if  be  has  no  socfa  intentian, 
he  ia  not  entitled  to  retain  her  in  the  event  of  any  otba 
person  of  the  Israelites  being  willing  to  purchase  her  of 
him  for  the  some  purpose  (ver.  8) ;  (8)  he  might,  bow- 
ever,  assign  her  to  his  son,  and  in  this  ease  obe  was  to 
be  tRated  a*  a  daughter,  and  not  as  a  slave  (ver.  9) ;  (4) 
if  either  be  or  his  son,  having  nanied  her,  took  aoother 
wife,  she  was  still  to  be  treated  as  a  wife  in  all  respem 
(ver,  10) ;  and,  lastly,  if  neither  the  three  cnniingts- 
des  took  place  (L  e.  if  he  neither  married  her  iaamit, 
nor  gave  her  to  his  son,  nor  had  her  redeemed),  thca 
the  maiden  was  to  become  absolutely  free  without  wvt- 
ing  for  the  expiration  of  the  six  yean  ot  for  the  jtm 
of  jubilee  (ver.  11).  (2.)  In  the  other  case  (Drut.xxi, 
10^14)  we  must  assume  that  the  wife  assigned  wsa  s 
non-Israelitish  slave ;  otherwise  the  wife  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  freed  along  with  iter  husboid  is 
the  year  of  jubilee.  In  this  cose  the  wife  and  cfaiUm 
would  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  master,  and  the 
position  of  the  wife  woiild  be  anakgoos  to  that  at  the 
Soman  Mnif«6enMilu,wbo  was  not  supposed  ea^Mblsaf 
any  eonmMim.  The  isaoe  of  aueb  a  mamago  waoU 
remain  slaves  in  aooordance  with  the  nuaim  of  tbaTal- 
mndists,  that  the  child  is  liable  to  its  mothw's  disgnrf 
ification  {Kiddiuk.  iii,  12).  Joeephns  (_Ant.  iv,  8y  SQ 
states  that  in  the  year  of  jubilee  the  slave,  having  mar> 
ried  during  service,  carried  off  hu  wife  and  childmi 
with  him :  this,  however,  may  refer  to  an  IstaeiaiBh 
maid-servant   See  Coftivb. 

(ft)  The  third  object  of  the  Hosaie  atalotca  «a  this 
subject  woa  to  bring  divorce  under  some  rceUictioB; 
and  this  was  effected  by  rendering  divoroe  a  fbrmal 
proceeding,  not  to  be  done  by  word  of  mouth  as  beie- 
tofore,  but  by  a  "bill  of  cUvorcement"  (DeoU  xxiv,  I), 
which  would  generally  demand  time  and  the  iMerrfo- 
tiou  of  a  third  party,  Uins  rendering  divorae  a  less  earr 
process,  and  furnishing  the  wife,  in  the  event  of  its  be- 
ing carried  out,  with  a  legal  evidence  of  her  matriaie- 
ability:  we  may  also  notice  that  Hoses  wboDy  pnhA- 
it«d  divorce  in  case  the  wife  had  been  seduced  prisrto 
marriage  (xxii,  29),  or  her  chastity  had  been  gi— J 
leesly  impugned  (xxii,  19). 

(it)  The  fourth  object,  which  was  to  oiforce  purity 
of  life  during  the  maintenance  of  the  matrimonii  band, 
forma  the  snl^ect  of  one  of  the  ten  commaNdaMBn 
(Exod.  XX,  U^anyviulatian  of  which  was  pomshable 
with  death  (Lev.  xx,  10;  Deut  xxii,  21),  even  in  Oe 
case  of  a  betrothed  person  (Dent,  xxii,  3S,  94).  Sss 
Addltebt. 

The  practical  results  of  these  r^ulationa  may  hare 
been  vtry  aalntory,  but  on  this  point  we  have  but  mmll 
tqqioTtiuiities  of  judging.  The  usagse  themselTCSL  is 
which  we  have  referred,  remained  in  fhU  force  lo  a  late 
period.  We  have  instances  of  the  arbttraiy  exercwe  of 
the  paternal  authority  in  the  cases  of  Aehsah  (Jad^ 
i,  12),  Ibzan  (xii,  9),  Samson  (xiv,  30;  xv,  2),  and 
Michal  (1  Sam.  xvii,  25).  The  case  ot  Abi^iag,  and 
the  language  ofAdonijii  in  reference  to  her  (1  Kings 
i,  2;  ii,  17),  prove  that  a  servant  was  still  cooopleteiT 
at  the  disposal  of  his  or  her  master.  Po)ygam7  ahs 
prevailed,  as  we  are  expressly  Infanned  in  lefefcaee 
to  Gideon  (Judg.  viii,  80),  Elkanab  (1  Sam.  i,  2), 
(2  Sam.  xii,  8),  David  (v,  18),  Sokmwn  (1  Kings  xi, 
S),  the  sons  of  Isaachar  (1  Chron.  vii,  4),  Shofaaraim 
(viii,  6,  9),  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  21),  Abijah  (xiii, 
21),  and  Joash  (xxiv,  8);  and  as  we  may  also  infcf 
from  the  numberof  children  in  the  cases  of  Jair,  Ibosa, 
and  Abdon  (Judg.  x,  4;  xU,  9, 14).  It  does  not^  how- 
ever, follow  that  it  was  the  genoal  piactioe  tf  the 
country,  the  in^^^»agi,»^f^  polygeny 
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ta  ■nan  how  or  with  scanty  inoone*  tn  ao  great  as 
lo  put  «  ierkiiB  bar  to  it*  general  adoption,  and  hence 
in  inodem  ooan tries  where  tt  is  folly  eatablisbed  the 
[wactioe  is  restricted  to  oonipBntii-«ly  few  (Niebuhr, 
Voyoffr,  p.  66;  Lane,  i,  289).  The  same  rule  holds 
good  with  regard  to  ancient  times :  the  diaoomforts  of 
polygamy  are  ezhUiited  in  the  jcahniriee  lietween  the 
wives  of  Abnbam  {Gen.  xvi,  6),  and  of  Elkanah  (t 
Sank  1,6);  and  the  eaaes  dted  abinre  rather  lead  to  the 
inlcKiioe  thai  it  was  confined  to  the  wealthy.  Mean- 
while it  nay  be  noted  that  the  theory  of  moDogany 
waa  retained,  and  cornea  prominently  forward  in  the 
(lietarea  of  duneatic  bliaa  portrayed  in  the  poetical  writ- 
ings of  this  period  (Pu.  cxxriii,  S;  Prov.  v,  18;  xviii, 
22;  xix,  14;  xxxi,  10-29;  Kcdea.  iz,  9).  The  sanc- 
tity of  the  OBarriage-bond  was  bat  too  frequently  vio- 
lated, as  appears  fiom  the  frequent  aUnnons  to  tbe 
•■stiai^woman''inthebookorProTOfaa^l6;  t,30, 
etc.),  and  in  the  denoociatioiM  of  the  pn|diets  againac 
the  preralenca  of  adnltaiy  (Jer.  r,  8;  SaA.  xviii,  11 ; 
xxii,!!). 

In  the  post-Babylonian  period  monogamy  appears  to 
haw  becMne  more  preraknt  than  at  any  pmiouB  time; 
indeed,  we  iiave  no  instaoce  of  polygamy  during  this 
period  «a  record  in  tbe  Bible,  sll  tbe  marriages  noticed 
being  with  single  wives  (Tob.  i,  9;  ii,  II ;  Susan.  29, 
63;  Matt,  xviii,  2&;  Luke  i,  6;  Acts  v,  t).  During 
tbe  same  period  tbe  theory  of  monogamy  is  set  forth  in 
Eodus.  xxvi,  1-27.  The  practice  ^  polygamy  never- 
thekeat  still  existed;  Hen>d  the  Onat  had  no  leas  than 
nine  wives  at  one  time  (Josepbns,  J M(,xvii,  1,8);  the 
TalwdiwU  frequently  aasome  it  as  a  well-known  fact 
(e.  g.  Krtm&.  x,  1 ;  Ytbam.  i,  1 ) ;  and  the  early  Christian 
writers,  in  their  oommeiiu  on  1  Tim.  ill,  2,  explain  it 
of  polygamy  tn  terms  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  tbe 
fact  of  ita  prevalence  in  the  apoetdtc  age.  Michaelis 
<AaiM  of  i/ots,  iii,  &,  §9fi)  aaserts  that  polygamy 
ccsaed  entirely  after  the  return  from  tbe  Captivity; 
Sriden,  oo  the  other  hand,  that  polj/^amy  prevailed 
■nong  tbe  Jews  until  the  tine  of  Honoriua  and  Arca- 
diua  (dr.  AJ>.  400),  when  it  waa  prohibited  by  an  im- 
perial edict  ({/x.fir.i,  9).  8eeHAKiiuo& 
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Jcaus  does  not  diieetjy  forbid  poljrgamr,  nor  even  re- 
vert to  tbe  subject,  aioce  it  had  been  almost  iinivenally 
givv)  up.  No  case  of  pcdygamy  among  the  Jews  is 
ptesiiHed  in  Che  Goqid  narrative;  and  what  a  wife  is 
mcoliwied,  it  is  stated  or  implied  in  the  account  that 
she  is  tbe  osly  wife.  The  spedal  evil  of  Jewish  sodety 
waa  the  faeili^  of  divorce— m«i  patting  away  their 
wivta  for  any,  often  a  trifling,  cause.  Our  Lord,  when 
the  Pharisees  e^ed  him  (Matt,  xix,  S-9)  whether  it 
wes  Uwfol  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every 
caw,  replied  that  God  at  tbe  banning  made  them 
a  male  and  «  female  (SfiotP  Kai  dqXv),  thus  indirectly 
eoaJesnning  pafygwny  sa  contrary  to  the  niginal  in- 
itittitMHi  of  marriage:  with  a  male  and  a  female  only 
polrgany  was  impossible.  He  then  declares  that  the 
hood  of  marriage  is  indissoluble;  tbe  husband  and  wife 
ate  no  more  twain,  but  one  fleeb;  and  what  God  bath 
thus  joined  together  let  no  roan  put  asunder;  and  after- 
wards replies  to  their  quesUoa  on  divorce :  "  Moses  be- 
cause of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to 
pat  away  your  wivee:  but  from  the  banning  it  was 
not  so."  Tbe  practice  of  polygamy  then  existed  by 
permisaion,  not  by  oommand.  It  was  a  positive  tem- 
porary regulation  of  Moses  as  a  political  governor,  not 
of  God  as  a  moral  ruler.  The  Jews  bad  become  hard- 
caed  in  their  hearts;  they  were  barsh  and  severe  even 
to  thdr  own  flesh.  Their  nearest  relatives  they  treated 
with  cmdty  and  ii^nstice.  Until  the  people  could  be 
bmugbt  into  aneh  a  state  that  they  could  fed  and  nn- 
dtntand  the  force  of  law,  it  waa  necessary  for  thdr 
nlers  meanwhile  to  devise  prudential  regulations  for 
ibe  poipose  of  checking  their  liwlessnesa.  All  the  evils 
of  that  eariy  and  idoUtrous  age  of  the  world  eouhl  not  be 
ttaedicd  in  a  bkhdW;  and  such  waa  tba  state  of  soci- 


ety that  not  even  ttntU  the  advent  of  Uie  Savkmr  wu  tha 
institution  of  marriage  restored  to  Its  primeval  int^pri^ 
1^  revoking  the  permission  of  pdygamy  and  divorcer 
The  teaching  of  the  apoatle  Paul,  too,  is  worthy  of  most 
serious  attentiwi,  as  tbe  subject  of  polygamy  must  have 
come  immediatdy  before  him.  The  Christian  converts 
in  the  apostolic  age  may  be  divided  into  three  classes; 
Jewi^  KiMDans,  and  Greeks.  Polygamy,  though  not 
unknown  among  tbe  Jews,  bad  fallen,  as  we  have  said, 
into  general  disuse.  It  wss  positively  forbidden  by  tbe 
Roman  law,  though  divorce  was  even  more  frequent 
among  tbe  Romans  than  the  Jews ;  but  it  undoubtedly 
was  tbe  common  usage  of  the  Greeka.  Thus  Theodoret 
says :  ndXai  ya)  eiuiiaoav  mi  'EXXt^i^c  ^"1  'lovSalot 
Kai  Sim  Koi  rpuri  Kai  wXtiom  ywaiQ  vo/iy  yd/tov  cord 
ravTotnrvvouatv(_Com,inl  Tim.mf2).  T1ieq»Mlesof 
Paul  were  genmlly  addressed  to  Grecian  oonverta;  let 
na  see,  then,  how  he  dealt  with  the  question,  which  roust 
have  come  directly  before  him.  Two  ways  were  open 
to  tbe  apostle:  either  a  partial  or  temporaty  toleration, 
or  an  immediate  and  direct  prohibition  of  tbe  custom. 
The  multitude  of  Greek  converts  were  undoubtedly 
pdygamista ;  it  might  seem  a  bard  measure,  and  would 
produce  moeh  domeslie  ^soontent  and  misery,  to  omih 
pel  converts  to  abandnn  tbdr  wives  legally  married 
according  to  the  Gredan  law.  Did,  then,  the  apostle 
permit  the  usage  temporarily,  either  till  that  genera- 
don  bad  passed  away,  or  until  polygamists  themselves 
Vere  willing  to  conform  to  the  higher  Christian  stand- 
ard? We  most  emphatically  reply  that  the  apostle 
never  for  even  the  briefest  period  tolerated  polygamy 
among  baptized  or  Christian  disciple^  and  that  it  never 
existed  in  the  Chriuian  Church  at  alL  Had  tt  been 
tolerated  even  temporarily,  some  notice  or  reference  to 
it  would  be  found  in  the  apoetolic  epistles.  Tbe  sin- 
cerity of  convene  must  have  been  put  lo  a  severe  (est ; 
to  give  up  their  wives  no  doubt  often  involved  a  pain- 
ful tacriffce  to  Christian  duty,  yet  so  emphatic  and 
peremptory  must  have  been  the  apostle's  prohibition 
that  not  a  mnrmnr  of  opposition  waa  heard  from  Cm- 
intb,  Ephesus,  PhilipfH,  Thessaloidca,  attd  other  Chris- 
.  tian  communities.  1'he  apostle  often  censures  Grecian 
converts  for  their  violation  of  Christian  duty,  some  of 
them  having  fallen  from  thdr  regenerate  state,  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  their  old  sins;  but  we  find  no 
reference  to  pdygamy  in  his  epistles,  nothing  which  im- 
(dies  that  it  was  continued  or  even  known-  among  tliein. 
There  is  bo  mention,  however  remote  or  indirect,  of  a 
believer's  wtiie*.  This  dlence  can  only  intimate  the 
uuer  abandonment  of  tbe  usage  among  Christians  as 
dearly  as  the  most  emphatic  sratement.  It  could  not 
have  been  tadtly  allowed  as  indifferent,  or  permitted 
even  for  a  brief  perio<l ;  since  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  apostle  bad  taprtulg  forbidden  polygamy,  and 
if  it  existed  at  all  in  the  Christian  onnmunities  be 
planted,  it  could  only  have  been  in  deflaiKe  of  his 
direct  prohibition.  No  language  can  be  pfaiiner  than 
that  of  1  Cor.  ch,  vii:  **Let  every  man  have  his  own 
wife,  and  every  woman  her  own  husband;  let  not  the 
wife  depart  from  her  husband,  let  not  a  husband  put 
away  his  wife."  Again,  the  non-existence  of  polyg- 
amy in  the  ^>ostolic  churches  is  implied  in  the  same 
apostle's  compariaon  of  marriage  te  tbe  union  of  Christ 
and  his  Church.  The  apostle  says;  "The  husband 
is  the  head  of  tbe  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  Head 
of  the  Church"  (Eph.  v,  23).  But  as  Christ's  Church, 
as  Paul  says,  is  one  body  (Eph.  iv,  4),  there  would 
be  no  meaning  in  tbe  comparison,  no  similarity  in 
the  things  compared,  if  the  husband  might  have  a 
plurality  of  wives:  the  marriage  union  would  not  then 
have  a'  typical  representation  of  tiie  onion  of  Christ 
with  the  one  body,  which  is  bis  Church.  Taking, 
again,  tbe  testimony  of  tbe  Catholic  Church,  tbe  evi- 
dence against  polygamy  wtU  appear  moet  positive  and 
decisix-e.  The  mind  of  the  divine  Legislator  was  so 
dearly  and  ineflaceahly  stamped  on  bis  ^^^f"^  ^^'■^ 
the  usage  in  early  aDddi|tnet0|*wi@C]^V@i  vas 
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atteriy  nnknown ;  tben  is  no  tnsUnee  on  record  of 
«  tttptixMl  polyganaist  fur  fifteen  hundred  yean  after 
Cbriat.  CAtbolic,  •cbiMnatic,  and  heretic,  amid  all  their 
lUfleraieca,  agmd  at  leaM  on  tbia  point  No  profe» 
ing  Ctariatian,  however  enoneoua  bis  belief  or  acanda- 
liHU  bia  life,  erer  rentored  to  revive  the  interdicted 
usage.  The  testimony  of  tbe  Church,  clearly  bmught 
before  us  by  the  consentient  practice  of  Christians  iu 
all  ages,  is  too  explicit  to  leave  room  for  furtlier  con- 
uover^,or  any  real  doubt  of  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testaawot  od  tbe  aabject.  Besides,  the  pra«.tioe  of 
the  whole  world  was  auictly  uniform,  with  otie  excep- 
tion in  the  16th  century.  In  an  evil  hour  Luther  un- 
happily gave  pennission  to  one  of  his  futlowera  to 
marry  a  second  wife  <lunug  the  lifetime  of  the  first — 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  He  was  the  first  and  tbe  only 
Protestant  polygamist  of  tbe  Christian  Church. 

In  recent  times  tbe  question  of  polygamy  has  re- 
opened in  the  Christian  Church,  and  has  resumed  great 
importance.  Ksbop  Culenso  in  AMea,  and  miision- 
arica  of  aeveial  deiMminations  in  India,  have  deemed 
it  expedient  to  allow  heathen  polygamists  to  retain 
th^  wives  after  baptism ;  though,  on  becoming  Chria. 
tians,  they  are  forbidden  to  add  to  the  number  of  them. 
Polj'gaoiist  converts  are  not  allowed,  as  being  it  is  sup- 
posed in  an  inferior  state,  to  bear  office  in  the  Church.* 
Now  this  view  of  the  subject  and  eonvsponding  prac- 
tice can  only  he  founded  on  an  opinion  or  theory,  which, 
if  true,  would  render  polygamy  univereally  allowable 
among  Christians.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
Is  polygamy,  according  to  tbe  new  dispensation,  allow- 
aUe,  or  indifferent,  or  sinful  ?  If  alluwaUe  or  indiffer- 
ent, why  should  it  only  be  partially  conceded,  and  not 
permitted  at  all  times?  If  it  be  wrong  or  Nnful,  bow 
can  we  be  justified  in  allowing  it  even  during  tbe  short- 
eat  periodV  Its  umporary  pennisakm  among  beatben 
oonvcrta  rests  on  tw  authority,  acriptorat  vt  patristic, 
or  any  valid  plea  whatever:  no  primitive  precedent 
can  be  quoted,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  rea- 
sons for  it  might  have  been  alleged  in  tbe  apostolic 
age,  and  also,  it  may  be  added,  by  mimionaries  in  any 
subsequent  period,  as  in  modem  times.  In  truth,  its 
peimisrion  ander  any  circnmatanoea  can  oo^  by  logical 
•equence  lead  to  its  full  sanction,  as  in  tbe  foul  and 
degraded  system  of  Hormonism.  But  the  defenders 
of  modem  polygamy  will  perhaps  say  that  their  strong- 
est argument  iu  its  defence  has  not  yet  been  examined : 
they  lay  especial  stress  on  the  examples  of  the  Old- 
Tesument  saints,  which  is  probably  the  real  reason 
why  thay  venture  to  allow  it,  maintaining  that  Uo«l 
would  not  have  permitted  it  for  many  ages  bad  it  been 
necessarily  immoral  or  sinfiiL  Bat  are  they  prepared 
to  ssy— which  is  the  real  question  at  issue— that  in  thi 
New  Testament  there  is  no  precept  on  tbe  subject  of 
marriage?  If  there  be,  the  a^ment  derived  from 
the  permitted  usage  of  the  old  dispensation  is  of  no 
value  whatever,  and  may  thus  be  suted :  there  was  no 
positive  law  on  the  subject  in  tbe  old  dispensation,  and 
heiioe  many  of  tbe  Jews  were  polygamists;  there  is  a 


*  In  tSU  the  conference  of  missionaries  of  vnrlnDS  de> 
nnmlnstloon  in  Citlcailii,  tHclndlng  those  of  the  BHptlft, 
the  l.oni)oii,  and  the  Church  Hreslnnarr  Societies,  ni 
tbe  Church  of  8cotliiud,  niid  th«  American  Presbvteristi 
Board,  afier  hsvlnx  had  the  whole  snldect  freqnentlr  nn- 
der  dlscDwlon,  and  after  mnch  and  serime  deliberation, 
unanitKmutp  agreed  on  tbe  following  pmposltlnn*,  ihongh 
there  bad  prevloa»lj  been  mnch  oivendtj  of  ophiloii 
among  them  on  varioas  ptdntsi  "If  a  convert  before  be- 
coming a  Christian  has  married  more  wives  tfanu  one, 
In  sccitrdance  with  the  prsctlce  of  the  Jewish  and  enrlj' 
ChrisiUn  chnrche«,  lie  shall  be  permitted  to  keep  ihem 
''■I :  but  such  a  person  Is  unt  eligible  to  any  iifllce  in  the 
Chorch.  Iu  no  other  can  Is  iHttygamv  to  be  tolerated 
among  Christians"  <Brown.  ffM.  V IRsifens,  Hi,  B6S,  aoo). 
If  pr>M>f  had  been  given  that  polygamy  whs  allowed  In 
the  aariy  Church,  ull  eontroveray  on  the  subject  would 
have  been  at  an  end ;  its  permlemon  In  modern  times  to 
converts  from  heathenism  might  have  been  allowed,  or 
even  In  many  eases  be  desirable;  but  the  statement  it- 
self has  no  support  whatever  either  from  Scrijunre  or  ibe 
writiiige  of  tbe  fstben,  or  ecclesiastical  btstory. 


direct  law  or  precept  in  the  New  Teatamcnt,  aad  as 
such  binding  on  believers,  by  which  tbe  ChristMn  it 
limited  to  one  wife.   Bat  sboold  it  be  asserted  that 
there  ia  no  poattiTe  pnccpt  on  marriage  in  tbe  Hew 
Teatament,  we  shall  thus  have  to  fall  back  opott  tbe 
old  dispensation  for  instmction  and  guidance ;  io  which 
case,  why  should  we  permit  polygamy  only  for  a  timtv 
or  in  tlie  case  of  heathen  converts,  instead  of  alWwing 
Christians  univenally  to  follow,  if  tbey  please,  tbe 
example  of  the  patriarchs  and  s^nta  of  tbe  Jewish 
Chufcb  ?   If  polvgamy  be  pemitiad  to  cooTCffta  fnm 
heathenism,  on  tbe  gmund  that  there  ia  no  paaitiva 
precept  on  the  subject  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
we  may  have  recourse  to  the  permissicm     the  JewiA 
law,  no  reason  most  aasnredly  can  be  given  why  Chris- 
tians generally  may  not  be  permitted  to  avail  them- 
selves of  tbe  sanction  given  to  polygamy  in  the  oU 
dispensation,  and  by  the  example  ot  its  pairisrefas  and 
saiola.    "Experience,"  saya  Dr.  Spriag,  *-baB 
dantfy  and  painfully  proved  that  pcdygantj 
and  hrutalixes  both  tbe  body  and  the  mind,  astd  i 
society  incapable  of  thoae  gcnerooa  and  refined 
lions  which,  if  duly  eultivated,  would  be  found  to  be 
the  inheritance  even  of  our  fallen  natuiv.    Where  is 
an  instance  in  which  polygamy  has  not  been  tbe  aonoe 
of  many  and  bitter  calamities  in  tbe  dmncatic  eiide 
and  to  the  state?   Where  has  it  reared  a  vinaoafc 
heaven-tauf^t  pn^eny?    Where  has  H  been  disti*- 
gniahed  for  any  of  tbe  morml  vhtues;  or,  rather,  wbsfs 
baa  it  not  been  distinguished  for  the  most  k»rM  de- 
generacy of  mankind?    Where  has  it  even  bee*  fond 
friendly  to  popularion  ?    It  has  been  reckoned  that  the 
number  of  male  infanta  exceeds  that  of  featiales  in  the 
proportion  of  nineteen  to  eighteen,  the  excess  of  the 
mates  scarcely  providing  (or  their  greater  coosamp- 
tioD  by  war,  aeaAuii%  and  other  dangerous  «r  ao- 
beahhyoccnpation^   Itaeematobarebwn  ^tbeetdet 
of  nature  that  one  woman  should  be  as^^ned  ta  mat 
man.'   And  where  baa  polygamy  ever  been  friendly  to 
the  phyncal  and  intellectaid  character  of  the  pepida- 
tion?    The  Turks  are  polygamista,  and  so  ase  the 
Asiatics;  but  how  inferior  a  people  to  the  tmaeOt 
Greeka  and  Romans  r  The  practice  of  potygany  boa 
Bometimea  been  alleged  to  originate  in  the  inflneMS 
of  cKmate,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  in  tbe 
coldest  as  well  as  in  the  warmest  dimatea  it  ia  fsani 
to  exist.    And  though  it  must  be  admitted  to  prevafl 
more  extensively  in  regions  ritoated  towards  tbe  seath. 
the  more  probable  cause  of  this  peculiarity  win  be 
fwnnd  in  ancient  usage  or  religioo.    Tbe  ntaniNfa  of 
dilfcrent  conntries  have  varied  in  nothing  naoce  than 
in  tb«r  domestic  eonstilntiona^    Leoa  poUahed  aod 
more  luxurious  nations  bare  rilber  not  perceived  tbe 
bad  effects  of  polygamy,  or,  if  they  did  perceive  than, 
they  who  in  such  countries  poasemed  the  power  of  re- 
forming the  laws  have  been  unwilling  to  resign  their 
own  gratiDcationa.    Polygamy  is  retained  at  ihh  day 
in  all  Mohammedan  countries,  and  throughout  tbr 
whole  Eaatem  worid  (aea  ■  recent  artitfe  on  this  sah- 
Jeet  in  the  WntmbaltT  Knim,  Oct  1867,  art.  i);  mi 
even  in  countries  like  Algienv  where  the  Frcn^  csn- 
Imlling  influence  is  manifest,  tbe  Jews  practice  pQly!^ 
smy  to  a  large  extent,*   But  among  Western,  or,  btt- 
ter,  Christian  nations,  it  is  universally  prohibite^L  Is 
Sweden  it  is  punished  with  death.   In  Englaad.  be- 
sides the  nnllity  of  the  second  marriage,  it  sabjeca 
the  offender  to  transportation  or  imfmsonmtsit  and 
brau^ng  for  the  first  offence,  and  to  capital  p«sh- 
ment  for  the  second.   About  the  middle  of  tbe  Iftfc 
century,  Bemardus  Ochinus,  general  of  tbe  Order  o( 
Capuchins,  and  afterwards  a  Protestant,  published  Di- 
ak^ucs  in  favor  of  polygamy,  to  which  Theodore  Bns 
wrote  a  reply.    In  16ff2  a  work  entitled  Pfth/gatia 
TriKwtphtdrix  appeared  under  the  name  of  TbeofAilos 


*  Since  1874^  when  thay  ware  made  dttasna,  they  bare 
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Aletbena.  The  true  lume  of  the  aatbor  was  Ly»- 
enm,  a  oadTe  of  Saxony.  In  1780  Martin  Hadan 
pabbabcd  TkefypHtiora,  or  a  Trtati$e  on  Female  Rum, 
m  whieh  he  defended  polygamy  on  the  part  of  the 
wde.  The  only  exception  in  the  Weat  to  monog- 
uno«»  pnctioe  occurs  among  the  Honoona  (q.  v.). 
This  strange  sect  teaches  that  the  use  and  f<>undatiun 
of  matrimony  is  to  raiae  up  a  peculiar,  holy  people  for 
ibe  kingdom  of  God  the  Son,  that  at  the  millennium 
tbey  may  be  raised  to  reigti  with  him ;  and  the  glory 
of  the  man  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his 
boosehokl  of  children,  wires,  and  aervanta.  Quoting 
the  Scf^itoR  that  **  the  man  is  not  without  the  wom- 
an, nor  the  Woman  witboot  the  man,"  tbey  afirm  that 
it  b  the  duty  of  every  man  to  marry  at  least  once,  and 
that  a  woman  cannot  enter  into  the  heavenly  king- 
dim  without  a  husband  to  introduce  her  as  belonging 
to  himaeir.  The  addition  of  wires  after  the  first  to  a 
man's  family  is  called  a  "sealing  to  him,"  a  pioceas 
whidi  constitDtca  a  relation  with  all  the  rigbia  and 
lancriuas  of  matrimony.  This  intnductioD  and  con- 
tinuance nf  the  baneful  and  imnnoral  practice  nf  pdyg- 
amy  b  likely,  sooner  w  later,  to  pro  re  deetnictive  to 
the  whole  vrstem  of  Mormon  ism. 

The  argument  against  polygamy  from  a  strictly  eth- 
ical snd  social  standpoint  is  thus  presented  by  Paley : 
"The  et)us1ity  in  the  number  of  males  and  females  born 
iiiio  (he  worid  intimates  ihe  intention  of  tiud  that  one 
woman  should  be  asrigned  to  one  man ;  Amt  if  to  one 
DHh  be  alluwcd  an  exduMve  right  to  five  or  more , 
women,  four  or  more  men  must  be  deiwived  of  the  ex- 
dastre  possession  of  any;  which  could  never  be  the 
order  intendetL  it  seems  also  a  significant  indication 
of  the  dirine  will  that  he  at  first  created  only  one 
wodun  to  one  man.  Had  God  intended  polygamy  for 
the  speeica,  it  is  probable  be  would  have  began  with 
it ;  especially  as  by  giving  to  Adam  more  wivea  than 
OOF  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race  would  have 
proceeded  with  a  quicker  prepress.  Polygamy  not 
oalr  violates  the  constitution  uf  nature,  and  the  appa- 
rent design  of  the  Deity,  but  produces  to  the  parties 
themselvea,  and  to  the  public,  the  following  bad  ef- 
iKb;  contests  and  Jealousies  among  the  wivea  of  th« 
mne  hatband;  distracted  affections,  or  the  loaa  vS  all 
aftcfioa  in  the  husband  himaelf ;  a  voluptuouaneaa  in 
the  rich  which  disaolTes  the  vigor  of  their  inteltectnal 
as  well  as  active  faculties,  producing  tbat  indolence  and 
inbedlitr,  both  of  miud  and  body,  which  have  long 
characterized  the  nations  of  the  East;  the  abasement 
of  one  half  of  the  human  species,  who,  in  countries 
where  pcriygamy  obuins,  are  d^raded  into  instmmenu 
of  phyaieal  pleasme  to  the  other  half;  neglect  of  ehil- 
dtoi;  and  the  maniftM  and  aomctimcs  unnatural  mi»> 
ehiefa  which  arise  from  a  scarcity  of  women.  To  oom- 
pensste  for  these  evils,  polygamy  does  not  offer  a  single 
advantage.  In  the  article  of  population,  which  it  has 
been  thought  Co  protuote,  the  community  gain  nothing 
(nothings  I  mean,  compared  with  a  Bute  in  which  mar- 
riage is  iieariy  nnlvenal);  tut  the  question  is  not 
whether  one  man  win  have  more  childrra  by  fire  or 
more  wires  than  by  one,  but  whether  these  five  wives 
would  not  bear  the  same  or  a  greater  number  of  chil- 
drm  to  five  sc^parate  husbands.  And  as  to  the  care  of 
children  when  produced,  and  the  sending  of  them  into 
the  world  in  situations  in  which  they  may  be  likely  to 
fcm  and  bring  up  families  of  their  own,  u|)un  which 
the  iflctease  a  id  succession  of  the  human  species  in  a 
gieat  degree  depend,  thia  ia  less  |vovided  for  and  less 
f— **TfiMf  where  twenty  ts  thirty  children  are  to  be 
Hpported  by  the  attention  and  fortunes  <rf  one  father 
than  if  tbey  were  divided  into  fire  or  six  families,  to 
each  of  which  were  assigned  the  industry  and  inherit- 
uee  of  two  parents."  Thus  far  Dr.  Paley.  We  shall 
dose  thia  article  with  the  words  of  an  excellent  writer 
SB  the  same  nde  of  the  anbject:  "When  we  reflect," 
kt  lay^  "that  the  primitive  inatitution  of  marriage 
Ued  it  to  ena  nin  and  one  wmnan;  that  thia  inati- 


tution  was  adhered  to  by  Noah  and  his  sons,  amid  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  in  spite 
of  the  example  of  polygamy  which  the  accursed  race  uf 
Cain  had  introduced ;  when  we  consider  how  very  few 
(comparatively  s{)eaking)  examines  of  this  pracdce'thcre 
were  unong  the  faithful ;  huw  much  it  twought  ita  own 
punishment  with  it;  and  how  dubious  and  equivocal 
those  passages  are  in  which  it  appears  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  divine  approbation ;  when  to  these  reflec- 
tions we  add  another  reacting  the  limited  views  and 
temporary  nature  of  the  more  ancient  di^n»tions  and 
institutions  of  religion,  how  of^en  the  imperfections  and 
even  vicea  of  the  patriarchs  and  people  of  God  in  old 
time  are  recorded,  without  any  expreea  nnliflcatinn  uf 
their  criminality— bow  much  is  said  to  be  commanded 
which  oar  reverence  for  the  holiness  of  God  and  his  law 
will  only  suffer  us  to  suppose  were  fur  wise  ends  permit- 
ted; huw  frequently  the  mesaengers  of  God  adapted 
themselves  to  the  genius  trf"  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  sent,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lired;  above  all,  when  we  conuder  the  purity, 
equity,  and  benevolence  of  the  Christian  law,  the  ex- 
plicit declarations  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostle  Paul  re- 
specting the  institution  uf  marriage,  its  design  and  lim- 
itation ;  when  we  reflect,  too,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
most  ancient  fathers,  who  could  not  possibly  be  ignorant 
of  the  general  and  common  practice  of  the  apostolic 
Church ;  and,  finally,  when  to  these  consideraliona  we 
add  those  which  are  founded  on  Justice  to  the  female 
sex,  and  all  the  regulatlona  of  dotoestic  economy  and 
national  policy,  we  most  wholly  condemn  the  revival  of 
polygamy."  See  Paley,  J/oro/  Pkilotopkg,  i,  819-S25; 
Madan,  THtlypkihora ;  Tower^  Wills,  Penn,  K.  Hill, 
Palmer,  and  Haweis,  Annetrt  to  Madan;  Hionlhly  Rev. 
lxiu,3^;  and  also  vol.  Ixix ;  Beatlie,£{raimfs  n/'ifonij 
Sdaieey  ii,  137~1S9:  Wuttke,  CMrMm  Elkun,  ii,  808 
sq.;  Hariess,  Ethio  (see  Index);  and  the  literature 
quoted  in  the  article  Marriaok, 

Polyglot  Bibles.  Although  the  eariiest  spsci- 
men  of  a  polyglot  was  that  of  a  projected  work  of  the 
celebrated  printer  Aldus  Hanutius,  of  which  one  page 
only  waa  published,  the  first  of  this  kind  was  the  C'om- 
pltittmam  Potpj^,  entitled  Bibtia  Sacra  P^^j^a, 
txmgiUelaaia  Vehu  TettametOum,  ffrbratco,  CiaUaico, 
Graeo,  el  LoUho  idiomate ;  Nomm  Trttammlum  Crm- 
am  el  Latinum;  et  vocabularium  Htbraiatm  tt  Ckat- 
daicum,  am  grammatica  ffrbraica ;  necnim  dictionario 
Graca.  Dt  mandalo  et  aumptibui  Cardmalit  Frattcitci 
Xifemt  de  Cisnerot  (6  vols.  foL,  in  Complutensi  Uni- 
versitate,  1614-17).  As  the  title  already  indicates,  we 
are  indebted  for  thia  work  to  the  celebrated  cardinal, 
statesman,  and  general,  Francia  Ximenea  de  Cisnenw 
[sec  XniBitBs],  who  published  it  at  hia  own  expense,  at 
the  cost  of  60,000  ducats.  It  was  commenced  in  1603, 
completed  in  1617,  and  published  in  1522.  The  editors 
were  Mlia*  Antoniits,  Diicas,  Hnctanus,  Slunlca,  Za- 
mora,  Coronellus,  and  Johannes  de  Vergara.  The  last 
three  were  originally  Jews.  The  first  four  volumes  con- 
Uin  the  O.  T.,  witb  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  In 
three  columns,  the  Ta^m,  and  ■  Latin  version  of  the 
same.  The  poaition  of  the  Latin  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  waa  to  indicate  that  Just  as  Christ  was 
crucilied  between  two  thieves,  so  the  Roman  Church, 
represented  by  St.  Jerome's  version,  is  crucified  between 
the  synagogue,  represented  by  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
the  Eastern  Church,  denoted  by  the  Gredt  ren^. 
The  fifth  volome  contains  the  Giedt  Testament,  with 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  last  volume  con^s  of  vocab* 
ularie^  indexes,  etc.  The  Greek  TesUment  was  fin- 
ished in  1617;  but  the  MS9b  were  modem,  and  not  of 
much  critical  value  (sec  Dr.  Bowring's  letter,  Monthlg 
Repoeitory  for  1827,  p.  672).  There  is  little  doul)t  that 
the  celebrated  text  of  the  Three  Witnesses  in  this  edi- 
tion was  translated  from  the  Latin.  There  were  only 
600  copies  printed  of  thia  ^ilendid  work,  of  which  three 
were  on  vellinn.  One  of  these  waa  aold  in  Englni^  in 
1629  for  600  gnUtCM.        ^.^  GoOglC 
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The  ilafwrp  Polj/fflot  wu  published  in  1569-72,  in 
8  vobi  fuL,  at  the  expense  of  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain, 
whence  it  is  also  called  BiUia  Regia.  It  containa,  in 
additiun  to  the  Complutensian  texts,  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, the  Sjiiac  version,  and  the  Latin  trauslation  of 
Arias  Mnntanus,  which  was  «  correction  uf  that  of  Tag- 
niiina.  It  also  conuiiu  lexicons  and  grammars  of  the 
various  languages  of  the  originals  and  versiuns.  See 

AltlAS  MONTASUS. 

The  Paris  Polgglof,  in  addition  to  the  contents  of  the 
former  works,  has  a  Syriac  and  Arabic  version  of  both 
the  O.  T.  and  N,  T,,  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
now  publishe<l  for  the  iirst  time,  and  edited  by  J.  Mori- 
nus.  This  polyglot  also  contains  the  Samaritan  vertim 
of  thfl  ume.  It  was  publiabed  in  1646,  in  10  vols,  large 
Ivlto.  The  editor  of  this  viluable  but  unwieldy  work 
was  Michael  le  Jay,  who  was  ruined  by  the  pubUcaiion. 
See  Lk  Jay, 

The  lAmdm  Pofyglof,  edited  by  Brian  Walton,  after- 
wanls  bishop  of  Chesteryis  much  more  comprehensive 
than  any  of  the  former.  It  was  published  in  1657,  in  6 
vols.  foL  The  ^nt  volume,  besides  prolegomena  (pub- 
Uahfid  separately  by  A.  Dathe,  Liptt.  1777),  contains  tlie 
Pentateuch,  exhibiting  on  one  page  the  Hebrew  text, 
with  the  interlinear  Latin  version  of  Arias  Monianus, 
the  Lalin  Vulgate  of  the  Clementine  edition,  the  Sep- 
tuagint  of  the  Roman  edition,  and  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  the  Latin  vemitm  of  Flaniin- 
ius  NnbiliuB,  the  Syriac  with  a  Latin  veision,  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Onkeloa  with  •  Latin  ver^on,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  with  the  Samaritan  veraion  of  the  aame, 
and  a  Latin  translation  serving  for  both,  and  the  AraUc 
with  a  Latin  version.  The  second  volume  comprises 
the  historical  books,  with  the  Targums  of  Jonathan. 
The  third  volume  contuns  the  books  from  Job  to  Mala- 
chi,  and,  besides  the  ventions  in  all  the  fwrner  lan- 
guages, the  Psalms  in  Eihii^ic,  and  a  Latin  translation, 
'fhe  fourth  volume  has  all  the  Deutem-canonical  books 
in  Greek,  Ijitin,  Arabic,  and  Syriac;  the  two  Hebrew 
texta  of  Tobit,  and  two  Chaldee  and  a  Persian  Targum 
on  the  Pentateuch,  with  Latin  version*.  The  tiflh  vol- 
ume has  the  N.  T.,  with  Arias  Moutanus's  translation; 
the  Syriac,  Persic,  Latin,  Vulgate,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic 
versions.  Tliese,  with  separate  Latin  versions  of  the 
Oriental  trandation^  are  all  given  on  one  page.  The 
HXth  vdnme  contains  various  readwga  and  critical  re- 
marks The  whole  of  this  stupendous  labor  was  com- 
pleted in  four  years.  It  was  published  by  subscription, 
under  the  patronage  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  died  be- 
fore its  completion.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  cancel- 
ling of  two  leaves  of  the  preface,  in  order  to  transfer  to 
king  Charles  II  the  compliments  addressed  to  Crom- 
welL  There  are  in  conse(|ueuce  both  republican  and 
rogal  copies,  the  former  of  which  are  the  most  scarce 
and  valuable.  For  the  variations  between  these,  see 
Butler's  l/ora  Bibliat  and  Adam  Clarke's  Suaxttion  of 
Sacred  Lileralurf.  This  polyglot  was  accompanied  by 
Castell's  lleplaght  Lexicon,  in  2  vols.  foL  See  Cas- 
TSLLt  Walton. 

The  Leiptic  or  BeitKcciim's  Po/j/fjiott  published  under 
the  tiUe  Bibiia  Saera  QiailrUit^iea  V,  TtA  ffsAr.  etc 
(1747-61,  8  vols.  foL).  The  N.  T.  was  publiriied  first 
in  1718,  and  with  a  new  title-page  in  1747,  while  the 
O.  T.  was  published  in  1760-61.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains the  historical  boolcs,  the  second  the  remaining 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  together  with  the  apocryphal  books. 
Besides  the  Hebrew,  the  Alexandrian  version  and  Seb, 
Schmidt's  Latin  and  Luther's  German  translation  are 
given.  The  Rreek  text  of  the  apocij-phal  books  is  that 
.if  Grabe.  The  N.  T.,  comprising  'the  third  volume, 
has,  besides  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  the  vulgar  Greek 
version,  and  S.  Schmidt's  Latin  and  Luther's  German 
version. 

Besides  Reineccius's  version,  we  may  mention  the 
UtideBierg  or  Bfrlram't  Polyglot  (8  vols. Vol.,  ex  officina 
Sanct-Andreana,  1686  ;  2d  ed.  1599  ;  3d  ed.  1616),  the 
Hamburg  or  WoUer'a  Polyglot  (Hamburg  1696,  fuL), 


and  HuUer's,  of  which  only  the  Pratateach,  Joahi% 
Judgea,  and  Ruth  were  published  (Norimbergs,  U$k 
foL),  and  the  N.  T.  But  by  far  the  best  of  all  tbeif 
small  polyglots  is  Keinecdus's, 

Of  the  polyglots  published  in  our  oantoij,  we  noK 
tion  Ur.  Bagster'a  Po^/gbt  (Load.  1831,  foL),flaiitain«| 
in  one  volume  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Siamvitan  Pata. 
teuch,  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  versMMia,tlM 
Greek  text  of  Hill  in  the  N.  T.,  together  with  IjiiWi 
German,  Diodati's  Italian,  Ostervald'a  French,  Sao\ 
Spanish,  and  the  English  A.  T.  (rf"  the  Bible.  The  pn>- 
legomena  of  S.  Lee  are  a  very  useful  help  to  the  stuikafc 
The  cheapest  and  most  generally  useful  pcdygkW  t>  mm 
entitled  Polgglntlen  -  Bibel  turn  praJcttatAtn  Htmigt- 
trancAt  edited  by  Ora.  Stier  and  Tb^  It  esauiai 
the  Hebrew,  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  GenDaii,ia  tkc 
0.  T.,  and  the  Greek,  Vulgate,  and  German,  tn  the  K.T. 
The  latest  polyglot  edition  is  the  Bext^iol  Biltt,  cms- 
pritmg  Ot€  Holg  Scr^rta  of  the  Old  ami  New  Tola- 
mew  tn  the  original  Tongues,  together  ttUk  the  Beptaa 
giat,  the  Sgriac  {of  the  A'ew  Teatameml)^  the  Vmigiae,  tit 
Avthmied  En^ish  and  Gtnum,asidAtm0tt  offntei 
Frendk  Vernon*,  edited  by  H.  De  Levant*  (LoimL  187^ 
6  vols,  royal  4to). 

There  ate  also  polyf^ota  of  several  pottioos  of  tbt 
Bible,  of  which  one  of  the  moet  valuaUe  i*  that  pub- 
lished at  Constantinople,  in  Hebrew,  ChaUee,  Pefiisn. 
and  Arabic,  in  1646.  The  Kabl»nical  BiUcs  (q.v^  are 
in  many  cases  also  to  some  extent  palyffk>t.  BnUts 
the  article  Biblb^  see  Emesti,  De  BMOs  Pie^igMit 
(Wittcnb.  1668);  Darling,  (^etopmKa  BiUtograpUen 
(Holy  Scriptures),  coL  89  sq.;  RosennUUer.  UamAndt 
der  Miitchen  Literatur,  iii,  281  sq.;  Le  Long-Uasck,  ; 
Bibtiofheca  Siiera,  i,  S31  sq.;  Eicbhoro,  EinUilmng  m 
das  A .  Test.  (Index  in  voL  v,  s.  v.  PulyglMte) ;  Siman, 
Hisi,  Critique  dn  Vieux  Testament  (Rotterdam,  ieS6\  p. 
514  sq.;  Carpaov,  Critica  Sacra  (Lipaia,  1748),  pu387 
aq.;  Kortbolt.  Tract.  d»  varm  Scrifturw  etft^Mkcap. 
xxxii,  p.  874  sq.;  Tenid,  Diatribe  PUIoL  da  BMi§ 
Polgglottis  (Wittenb.  1686) ;  Celsius,  De  BiUHs  Peif 
glottis  disserlatio  (Upsala,  1707) ;  Wolf,  BiUioih,  Btir. 
vol  ii,  §  10,  p.  332  aq.;  Walton,  ProUgom.  {  14;  Uo(- 
tinger,  BMiothecar,  QftadripttrHtum,  p.  133  sq.;  Alter, 
BMiogra^  Nachrichten  (Wien,  1779),  p^30  sq.;  RcasB, 
Bibliotheca  Novi  TestmneHli,  ct&  (Bmnavigaa^  1873), 
§  6 ;  and  bis  art.  Polg^te^BM»  in  Hertog,  Anf-ii*- 
cghiop.;  the  art.  PUyglott  in  Kitto;  Diestel,  Grack.  Jes 
Alien  7W/.  (Jena,  1869),  p.  207, 264, 266;  and.aafara*  i 
the  Con^>lutensian  Polggtot  is  concerned,  the  exoelknt 
m<Hiograph  of  Delitssch,  Studien  zur  EntstehttngsgrtcL 
der  Polgglotleti-Bibel  dee  VardinaU  Ximenes  {lAft. 
1871).    (a  P.) 

Folyblfttor,  Ai^XAimEtt,  a  Roman  writer  wboss 
works  have  been  used  the  Cbnreb  fatheii»  a  b»- 
tive  of  Cotynm  in  Phiygta,  according  to  soma,  nad  of 
Miletus  according  to  others,  was  a  geographer  and  his- 
torian, who  lived  in  the  7ib  century  of  Rome,  and  was 
uken  prisoner  by  the  Romans  in  tbe  war  of  Sulla  against 
Mithridates.  Being  purchased  by  Cornelius  Leu  tula*, 
he  was  intrusted  by  him  with  tbe  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  at  last  received  his  fieedom.  He  then  ai- 
Ruroed  the  name  of  CormHus,  after  that  of  bia  patnn. 
He  resided  chiefly  at  Rome,  and  had  a  comitiy-hooM  at 
Laurentum,  in  which,  having  taken  fire  while  he  ns 
there,  be  perished  in  the  flames.  He  is  onen  mentioned 
and  quoted  by  Pliny  the  Elder,  Diogenes  Uwrtina,  Cle- 
raens  Alexajidrinus,  and  Eusebius,  as  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive learning,  in  consequence  of  which  he  waa  stykd 
Polyhiator.  He  wrote  a  work  in  forty  books,  each  book 
b«ng  the  description  of  a  distinct  country.  Stephsnw 
Bysantiuus  mentians  bis  aoeount  of  ^thjmia,  Cvia, 
Paphlagonia,  Syria,  Libra,  Crete,  and  other  eountriea. 
Clemens  Alexandrinos  quotes  his  Treatise  on  the  Jev, 
ofwhich  Eusebius  has  inserted  fhigments  in  his  "Chio- 
nography."  Clemens  Alexandrinus  mentions  another 
work  of  Polyhislor,  on  the  Snbol  of  Pjahageras;  and 
Cyril  of  Alexand^i^i^J^^^oef^^UluB,  qaotts 
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UsnttiorityoaibeMrijrhutajroftheirerid.  Unfor- 
tamdjr  aom  of  PofyluMoi'«  worlu  luTe  come  down  to 
n 

FolytaymiilJl.  «  dnghter  oT  Zeus,  m  JofHtcr,  and 
«K  of  Uw  nine  Unses.  Sbc  pnrided  over  lyiic  poetiy, 
and  was  believed  to  have  invented  the  lyie. 

Polynesia,  or  the  region  of  many  islands  (woX^, 
M^f,  and  y^os,  an  ialatid),  is  the  name  nsndly  given, 
with  nore  or  le»  of  limiuUon,  to  the  DBinerous  groups 
ol  idaods,  and  some  few  single  islands,  scattered  through- 
out the  great  Pacific.  Ocwui,  between  the  eastern  shores 
of  Asia  and  the  wcatem  abom  of  America.  In  Its  widest 
tigitittcatioo,  the  tenn  Polynesia  mlsht  be  understood  as 
caibmdi^  besides  the  groups  bereaftcgr  to  1m  menUoned, 
the  various  islands,  laig«  and  smaU,  of  the  Indian  Ai^ 
chtpelago,  in  one  direction,  and  the  vast  island  of  New 
UoUsnd  (q.  v.)  or  Australia,  with  its  dependency  of 
Van  Kema'a  Land,  in  another.  Indnding  these,  the 
whole  region  has  soaetimee  been  called  Omanica,  and 
aooKtunea  Anstialasia— generally,  however,  in  modem 
uuMS,  to  the  axdnrion  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Ar> 
chipelago^  to  which  eeitain  writen  have  fpven  the  name 
ef  llal^vM.  In  proportion,  also,  as  the  area  of  mari- 
time diaoBwy  has  become  enlarged,  it  has  been  thought 
convenient  by  some  get^repheis  to  narrow  still  further 
the  Umiu  of  Polynesia,  to  the  exclusion  of  Australia  and 
Van  Diemm's  Land ;  while  others,  again,  exdudel^pua 
(q.  V.)  or  New  Uuinea,  New  Ireland  (q.  v.),  Solomon's 
Uea  (q.  v.),  the  Louisiade  group,  the  New  Hebrides 
(q.  v.\  Mew  Caledonia  (q.  v.),  and  certain  other  groups 
ud  single  islands,  together  with  New  Zealand  (q.  v.), 
fnm  the  area  of  PolvDesio,  and  give  to  these,  in  onion 
with  Australia,  the  coUrctive  deMgi^ation  of  Australasia. 
To  all  these,  with  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  French 
writers  have  given  the  name  of  i/rbmenn,  or  the  Black 
Itlamin  while  a  similar  name,  KeUmmtiia,  bos  been 
giTeo  la  tben  by  Pricbard  and  Ladiam—piuely,  how- 
ever, on  ctfamdogical  grounds,  as  we  diall  presently  no- 
tice. Thus  we  have  the  three  geographical  divisions 
of  Malaysia,  Austtalasia,  and  PolynesUt  the  last  men- 
tioned of  which  embraces  all  the  groups  and  single  isl- 
ands not  included  under  the  other  two.  Accepting  this 
anangement,  still  the  limits  between  Australasia  and 
Polyneais  have  not  been  very  accurately  defined;  in- 
deed, ocnrcely  any  two  geographen  appear  to  be  quite 
agieed  up«m  the  subject ;  neitfier  shall  we  pretend  to 
decide  in  the  matter.  The  following  list,  however, 
cDmptises  all  the  principal  groups  and  single  islands 
not  previously  named  as  coming  under  the  diviuon  of 
Australasia — viz.;  I.  North  of  the  equator— the  Ladrone 
ov  Uarian  Islands,  the  Pelew  Islands,  the  Caroline  IsU 
ands,  the  Radack  and  Ralick  chains,  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
oado,  Uilbert'a  or  KingsmiU's  Arebipdago,  and  the  Ga- 
I^Mgoau  2.  South  of  the  equator— the  EQioe  group, 
tbe  Phoenix  and  Union  groups,  the  Fiji  Idandi,  the 
FrieDdly  Islands,  the  Navigator's  Islands,  Cook's  or 
Harvey  Islands,  the  Society  IslandR,  the  Dangerous  Ar- 
chipelago, the  Marquesas  Islands,  Pitcaim  Island,  and 
Easter  Idand.  (In  the  former  part  of  this  article  we 
largely  depend  upon  Cbamben^s  Cj/doptedia,  and  in  the 
laiur  pan  upon  Gardner's  Faitis  of  all  AofuMu.) 

Ge^rapkical  Draeription, — These  islands,  which  ex- 
tend from  about  20°  north  of  the  equator  to  about  80° 
tsath  of  it,  are  some  of  them  volcanic  in  their  origin, 
and  some  of  them  coralline.  The  volcanic  islands  gen- 
ettUy  rise  to  a  oonmderable  height  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  and  are  therefore  called  the  high  islands,  in 
GaatndiatinctioQ  to  the  coralline  or  low  idimds.  They 
eaaaaaofbasalt  and  other  igneous  formations,  Ofthese, 
the  psmeipal  are  the  Frimdly  Islands,  one  of  which, 
Otaheite  or  TahiU,  has  a  moimtain  rising  to  the  height 
of  10,000  feet ;  the  Marquesas  Islands  (q.  v.),  also  very 
high;  the  Samoan  (q.v,)  or  Navigator's  Islands;  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  (q.  v.),  of  which  Owyhee  or 
■mm  poaaesses  several  both  active  and  extinct  craters, 
14,000,  and  even  l&OOO  fiset  fai|^   The  GiOa- 


pagos  group,  nearest  of  aD  to  South  America,  are  Uke> 
wise  ^  ipieous  origin,  and  have  several  still  active 
craters.  The  remaining  islands  are  for  the  most  part 
of  coralline  formation.  Of  the  islands  generally,  we 
need  only  further  observe  that,  although  situated  within 
the  tro|HCS,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  delightftilly 
tempered  by  a  soeeesalon  of  land  and  sea  breeaes.  The 
scnl  ia  exceedii^y  fertile,  and,  bendea  the  vegetaUa 
prodoetMns  ftmnd  growing  when  the  islands  were  flrst 
discovered  1^  Europeans,  it  has  given  a  welcome  home 
to  tbe  orange,  lemon,  sugar-cane,  guava,  cotton,  potato, 
melon,  and  other  fruits  and  plants  introduced  by  foreign 
viutants.  The  only  native  quadrupeds  on  any  of  the 
islands  when  first  visited  were  pigs,  dogs,  and  rats;  but 
the  ut,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  even  the  horse,  have 
since  been  suecemfuDy  Introdneed  into  many  of  tbe 
groups.  The  feathered  tribes  are  numerous,  likewise 
the  insects,  and  the  coasts  everywhere  abound  with  a 
vast  variety  of  fish  and  Crustacea,  highly  important  as 
a  matter  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  in 
which  quadrupeds,  whether  nstive  or  introduced,  are 
found  in  only  a  atnall  number.  For  a  more  particular 
description  of  the  several  groups  we  lefer  to  the  dis- 
tinct articles  of  Fiji  ;  FmiaiULT  laLASoa;  Samdwhth 
IsLAKDB,  etc ;  and  shall  now  inoceed  to  speak  of  tbe 
Polynesians  generally. 

/nAaAttimfs.- This  race  of  people,  supposed  at  one 
time  by  certain  writers  to  be  of  American  origin,  is 
now  almost  universally  admitted  to  have  a  close  af- 
finity with  the  Malays  (q.  v.)  of  the  peninsula  and  In- 
^n  Archipelago,  aiid  bafts  ia  classified  with  them 
Dr.  I^than  undn  bu  snbdivirimi  of  Oeeame  MongoUdm. 
In  pbyrical  structure  and  appearance,  the  Polynesians 
in  general  more  nearly  resemble  the  Malays  than  they 
do  any  other  race,  although  differing  from  ihem  in  some 
respects,  as,  indeed,  the  natives  of  several  of  the  groups 
also  do  from  each  other.  In  stature,  they  are  generally 
taller  than  the  Malaya,  and  have  a  greater  tendency  t« 
corpulence.  In  cohnr,  also,  they  more  neariy  approaeh 
that  of  the  Europeans.  Tbe  hair  is  often  waved  or 
curiing,  instead  of  long  snd  strsight,  and  the  nose  is 
frequently  aquiline.  These  differences,  however,  which 
may  all  have  been  produced  by  lapse  <^  time  and  differ- 
ent conditions  of  existence,  offer  no  barrier  to  tbe  strong 
presumption  that  at  some  long  antecedent  period  these 
idands  were  oohmized  by  Malay  adventurers.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  more  western  groups  of  Polyneua 
snd  the  eastern  inlands  of  tbe  Indian  Archipelago  is  not 
so  great  but  that  it  could  have  been  easily  overcome  by 
a  hardy  race  of  sailors,  even  although  their  vessels  may 
not  have  been  so  well  constructed  as  in  modem  tiroes; 
and  the  same  reasoning  holds  good  with  respect  to  the 
other  groups  extending  still  farther  east,  or  still  more 
to  the  Donb  or  south.  Each  island  or  group,  as  it  was 
attained,  wonM  only  form  a  oonvenieDt  point  of  depart- 
ure in  procesa  of  time  for  some  other  island  or  group 
more  remotely  ntuated.  It  is  true  that  the  affinities 
of  language  are  not  great  between  the  Malays  and  the 
Polynesians;  still  some  affinity  bos  been  recognised 
by  pbil(d(^psts;  while  in  their  maoners  and  customs  a 
strong  resembfamoe  has  been  dwwa  to  exist,  as  in  the 
institution  of  caste,  the  practice  of  drcumcision,  the 
chewing  of  tbe  betel-nut,  and  other  things.  Many  other 
facts  might  be  mentioned  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a 
Malay  settlement,  not  only  of  Polyneua,  but  of  the  isl- 
ands called  Melanesia  or  Kehenonena  as  well ;  tbe  last 
mentioned  being  inhabited  by  a  race  almost  identical 
with  the  Negritos  [see  Negrillos]  or  Pela^an  Ne- 
groes of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Dr.  Latham,  in  treating  of  the  Polynesians,  dividea 
them  into  two  branches  —  viz.:  1.  Tbe  Hicronndan 
branch,  and  2.  The  Proper  Polynesian  branch.  His 
theoiy  as  to  the  probable  line  of  migration  is  as  fol- 
lows: "The  reason  for  taking  the  Micronesisn  branch 
before  the  Proper  Polynesian  involves  the  following 
qnesuon:  What  was  the  line  of  poral^tion  by  which 
tbe  innumcnbla  blanda  oft^ffi^Vf^^^C^l^^f^ 
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to  EMUr  Idmd,  aod  ftom  the  Sandwich  IdindH  to  Sew 
ZeaUnd,  became  bihabiied  by  tribes  dUferent  fh>m,  but 
Mill  allied  to,  tbe  Protonenu)  Malajn?  That  line, 
whichever  it  be,  where  tbe  oontinuity  of  racceMive  ial- 
andfl  ti  tbe  greatest,  and  whereon  the  fewest  consider- 
able interspaces  of  ocean  are  to  be  Tound.  This  is  the 
general  answer  a  priori,  subject  to  modtficalionB  Trom 
Ibe  counterbalancing  phenomena  of  wloda  or  eunenta 
untkrorable  to  tbe  anppoeed  migration.  Mow  this  an- 
Bwer,  when  applied  to  tbe  geographical  details  regard- 
ing the  distribution  ofUndand  sea  in  the  great  oceanic 
area,  indicates  tbe  following  line:  New  Guinea.  New 
Ireland,  tbe  New  Hebrides,  tbe  Fijis,  and  the  Tonga 

SDUp,  etc.  From  hence  the  Navigator's  Islands,  the 
es  of  tbe  Dangerous  Archipelago,  the  Kingsmill  and 
otber  groups,  carry  tbe  frequently  dive^iig  streams 
vt  population  over  the  Caroline  Islands,  the  l^rones, 
tbe  Pelews,  Esster  Island,  etc  This  view,  however, 
SO  natural  an  inrerence  fVom  a  men^  land  and  sea  survey, 
la  eonplicated  by  the  ethnological  portion  of  the  New 
Guinea,  New  Ireland,  and  Hew  Hebrides  population. 
These  are  not  Protonesian,  and  they  are  not  Polynesian. 
Lastly,  they  are  not  intermediate  to  the  two.  They 
Arcoib  nUber  than  pmpagate  tbe  continuity  of  tbe  hu- 
man  stream— a  eontinui^  which  exists  ewgraphieally, 
but  fails  etbnographically.  The  recognition  of  this 
conflict  between  the  two  probabilities  has  determined 
me  to  consider  the  Microneslan  Archipelago  as  that  part 
of  Polynesia  which  is  most  likely  to  have  been  first 
peopled,  and  hence  a  reason  for  taking  it  first  in  order. 
The  islanda  comprised  Id  tbe  Mierqmriao  branch  are 
tbe  Pelew  Uands,  tbe  Can^e  Iilanda,  the  Marian  Isl- 
ands, and  the  Tarawan  or  Kingsmill  group.  In  ph^-s- 
kal  appearance,  the  inhabitants  of  these  groups  more 
nearly  resemble  the  Ualays  than  is  the  case  with  the 
Polynesians  Proper.  In  person,  they  are  not  so  tall  as 
the  latter.  Their  language  bas  numerous  dialects,  most 
of  which  would  perhaps  be  unintelligible  to  the  groups 
farther  south  and  east.  In  religion,  they  are  pagans ; 
but  their  mythology  and  tndiUons  diftr  from  those  of 
the  Ptolynesiana  Proper.  Neither  is  the  custom  of  the 
taboo  and  the  use  of  hawa  so  prevalent  as  they  are 
found  to  be  among  the  latter. 

Tbe  Proper  Polynesians^  so  called,  are  fouml  in  the 
Fiji  InUnds,  but  nut  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing—vix.,  the  Navigstor's  or  Samoan  Islands,  the 
Society  Islands,  and  Friudly  Islands ;  also  in  the  Sand- 
vrich  Islands,  the  Harqueaas,  the  Dangerous  Archipel- 
ago, etc  In  physical  appearance,  they  are  the  hand- 
somest and  tallest  of  all  the  natives  ofihe  Pacific  i^nds, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  New  ZeaUndem  or 
Maoris.  The  aquiline  nose  is  commonly  seen  among 
them,  and  there  are  many  varieties  both  of  hair  and 
com|dexioB.  Tb«r  boe  ia  generally  oval,  with  la^sh 
ears  and  wide  nostrils  In  the  islands  nearest  to  the 
equator  the  skin  ia  said  to  be  the  fairest,  and  it  is  darker 
in  the  coral  islands  than  in  the  volcanic.  Their  lan- 
guage is  said  to  bear  some  affinity  to  the  Tagala,  and  is 
split  up  into  numerous  dialects,  idl,  however,  to  a  great 
exU;iit  mutually  intelligible  among  the  several  groups. 

^(•/(V/iort,— Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity iu  t'ulyneua,  in  the  end  of  tbe  last  and  beginning  of 
tbe  present  centuty,  the  PolynesianB  were  invHved  in 
gross  heathen  darkncas  and  aiiperstilion.  Their  ob- 
Jecu  of  worship  were  of  three  kinds  —  their  deified 
ancestom,  their  idols,  and  their  Elv.  Tlieir  ancestors 
were  converted  into  divinities  on  account  of  the  benefits 
which  they  bad  conferred  upon  mankind.  Thus  one  of 
their  progenitors  was  believed  to  have  created  the  sun, 
moon,  and  sUrs.  "Another  tradition,"  ssys  Mr.  Will- 
iams, in  his  XarraHrf  of  MuMtonan/  Knirrpntu  m  the 
Snuth  Sfa  Itlantb,  "stated  that  the  heavens  were  orig- 
inally so  close  to  tbe  earth  that  men  could  not  wallc, 
hot  were  compelled  to  crawL  This  was  a  serious  evil; 
but  at  length  an  individual  conceived  the  sublime  idea 
of  elevating  the  heavens  to  a  more  convenient  height. 
Fur  this  parpoae  be  put  forth  hia  uttaoat  cne^v;  and, 


1^  the  firat  dTbrt,  ndaed  them  to  tbe  top  of  a  Inder 
plant,  called  teee,  about  four  feet  high.  There  be  de- 
posited them  until  be  was  refreshed :  when,  by  a  leooBd 
effort,  he  lifted  them  to  tbe  height  of  a  tree  called  koMo- 
rUd,  which  is  as  large  as  the  sycamore  By  the  third 
attempt  he  carried  them  to  the  summits  of  ttte  noon- 
tains;  and,  after  a  kmg  interval  of  repose,  and  byamos 
prodigiouB  eSirt,  ha  elevated  then  to  thrir  present  tit- 
uation,  Tbia  vaat  mdettakfaif^  however^  was  greatly 
bciltuted  by  myriads  of  dragon-fliea,  which  with  tbor 
wings  severed  the  cords  that  confined  the  heaveH  to 
the  earth.  Now  this  individual  was  deified ;  and  op  to 
tbe  moment  that  Christianity  was  embraced,  the  de- 
luded tnbalHtanta  worshipped  him  as  '  the  levator  of 
tbe  heavem.'"  The  PolynwianB  had  vwioiu  other 
gods  who  were  deified  men.  The  chief  of  these  deitin, 
to  whom  mothers  dedicated  tiieir  children,  wm  Hint, 
the  god  of  thieves,  and  Oro,  the  god  of  war.  The  idob 
worshipped  were  diSierent  in  almost  every  iriand  sad 
district.  Besides  the  numerous  objects  of  adorttioQ, 
the  islaitders  generally,  and  the  Samoans  in  paiticnUr, 
had  a  vague  idea  of  a  Supieme  Being,  to  whom  tbey 
gave  tbe  name  of  Tangaioa.  The  mode  in  which  tbrne 
gods  were  adtrnd  ia  thua  described  by  Mr.  Wiffiaaa: 
**Tbe  wonhip  prcaentwl  to  these  drilice  cnoMMed  In 
prayers,  incantatiana,  and  offerings  of  pigs,  fish,  vcgoa- 
Ue  food,  native  cloth,  canoes,  and  other  valuable  prop- 
erty. To  these  must  be  added  human  sacrifices^  which, 
at  some  of  tbe  itlland^  were  fearfully  common.  An  idea 
may  be  formed  of  their  addresses  to  the  gods  from  the 
sentence  willi  which  they  invariably  concluded.  Hav- 
ing presented  the  gift,  the  prieet  would  say,  •  Now,  if 
you  ara  a  god  of  mercy,  come  this  way,  and  be  propi- 
tious to  this  offering;  but  if  you  are  a  god  of  anger,  pa 
outside  the  world,  you  sball  neither  have  terap)es,aA^ 
ings,  nor  worshippers  bere^'  Tbe  infliction  of  ininries 
upon  themselves  was  another  mode  in  which  tbey  wor- 
shipped  their  gods.  It  was  a  frequent  practice  with  the 
Sandwich  IslandciB,  in  performing  some  (rfthrir  rites,  to 
knock  oat  tbrir  firont  teeth,  and  the  Friendly  Mandn 
to  cut  off  one  or  two  of  the  bonea  of  their  little  fingm. 
This,  indeed,  was  so  common  that  scarce  an  adult  could 
be  found  who  had  not  in  this  way  mutilated  hia  hand& 
Un  one  occasion,  ihe  daughter  of  a  chief,  a  fine  young 
woman  about  eighteen  yeara  of  age,  was  standing  \^ 
my  nde,  and  as  I  saw  by  tbe  etau  of  the  wound  that 
she  had  recently  performed  the  ceremony,  I  tnak  ha 
hand,  and  Hked  her  why  she  had  eat  oB  her  finger. 
Her  affecting  reply  was  that  her  mother  was  ill,  and 
that,  fearful  lest  her  mother  should  die,  she  had  dene 
this  to  induce  the  gods  to  save  her.  *  Well,'  mid  I, 
'  how  did  you  do  it  ?'  '  Oh,'  she  replied,  *  I  took  a  sharp 
shell,  and  woriied  it  about  till  the  jmnt  was  separated,  sad 
then  I  allowed  the  blood  to  itieam  from  it.  This  wa» 
my  olftring  to  persuade  the  gods  to  reaton  my  mcthcr,' 
When,  at  a  futore  period,  another  oflMng  is  required, 
they  sever  the  second  J<4nt  of  the  aune  Anger;  and  when 
a  third  or  fourth  is  demanded,  they  ampataU  tbe  mm 
bones  of  tbe  other  little  finger ;  and  when  they  have  m 
more  joints  which  they  can  conveniently  »parp,  they  rab 
the  stumps  of  their  mutilated  fingers  with  rough  tumn, 
until  tbe  blood  again  streams  fW>m  the  wound.  Thaa  'are 
th«r  Bomws  mulii[riied  who  hasten  after  other  godSi'* 
Tbe  most  aflleeting  of  the  religious  observances  of  tbe 
Polynesians  waa  the  sacrifice  of  human  victima.  Tbii 
horrid  custom  did  not  prevail  at  tbe  Navigator  Ulandf ; 
but  it  was  carried  to  a  fearful  extent  at  the  Harrry 
group,  and  still  more  at  the  Tahitian  and  Sncieiy 
Idanda,  At  one  ceremony,  called  the  Feast  of  ReMors- 
tioB,  no  fewer  than  seven  human  beings  were  offered  rn 
sacrifloe.  On  tbe  eve  of  war,  also,  it  was  coslomsiy  to 
offer  human  victims.  It  may  be  interesting  to  nmicr 
the  circumstances  in  which  tbe  lent  sacrifice  of  this  htiid 
was  oflbred  at  Tahiti  "  Ptnnare  was  about  to  fight  s 
battle,  which  would  confirm  him  in,  or  deprive  him  of. 
bis  dwninioiis.  To  propitiate  the  gods,  Ijhwefure,  by  (be 
moat  Tiluabla  oi^«g!|j)^icai®@gtoHVm«iil> 
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bin  m  object  of  tin  highest  concern.  For  this  pur- 
poae  nilb  of  natiTc  d«b,  iHg%  fish,  and  inmeiiM  quu- 
ittiM  oilier  food  wer«  pmnit«d  at  the  mines ;  but 
idl  ■  biiif ,  or  SMcrifiee,  wu  demanded.  Pomare,  there- 
Ion,  lent  tvo  of  his  nMsaeogen  to  ibe  boose  of  the  vic- 
tioi  wbom  be  had  marked  for  the  occasion.  On  reach- 
ibe  place,  ihev  inquired  of  the  wift  where  her 
faiaband  was.  She  replied  that  be  was  in  socfa  a  place, 
planting  bananaa.  '  Well,'  they  continued,  '  we  are 
tkinty;  give  us  BoawooeoMmt water.'  Sbetddthon 
that  she  had  no  nuts  in  the  booae,  bat  that  they  were 
at  libcm-  to  dimb  the  trees,  and  take  as  many  aa  they 
deared.  They  then  laqoested  her  to  lend  them  the  t>, 
which  is  a  fueee  of  iroo-wood,  about  foar  feet  long  and 
SB  iscta  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  which  the  natives 
opts  the  floeoa^nt.  She  cheerfully  complied  with  their 
wirimUttla  imagiidng  that  she  was  giring  tbcn  the 
iomwent  whicb,  in  a  few  moiDents,  was  to  inflict  a  fap 
talblow  upon  the  head  of  her  hosband.  Upon  reeeir- 
ing  the  o,  the  men  left  the  house,  and  went  in  search  of 
tlwir  victim;  and  the  woman,  having  become  rather 
MMptrioiu,  followed  them  shortly  after,  and  reached  the 
place  jnst  in  time  to  see  the  blow  inflicted  and  her  hns- 
band  faU.  She  msbed  forward  to  give  vent  to  ber 
agooiaed  feelings  and  uke  a  last  emlmce;  but  she  was 
inMdiitdy  s^nd  and  bound  hand  and  foot,  while  the 
body  of  her  mnrdoed  husband  was  placed  in  a  long 
taket  made  of  cocoa-nut  teavea  and  borne  from  her 
■ght.  It  appears  that  they  were  always  exceedingly 
eaicfiil  to  prevent  the  wife  or  daughter,  or  any  female 
idativf,  from  touching  the  corpse,  for  so  polluted  were 
haaka  considered  that  a  victim  would  have  been  dee- 
eenud  by  a  wooun's  touch  nr  breath  to  such  a  degree 
ss  to  have  leadaied  it  unfit  for  an  oflining  to  the  godik 
While  the  men  were  carrying  thdr  victim  to  the  marae, 
be  recovered  from  the  stunning  effect  of  the  blow,  and, 
bound  as  he  was  In  the  cocoa-nut  leaf  basket,  he  said  to 
hii  Buiderera, '  Friends,  I  know  what  you  intend  to  do 
with  me :  you  are  about  to  kill  me,  and  offer  me  as  a 
tabm  to  your  savage  gods;  and  I  ^ao  know  that  it  ia 
eadess  for  me  to  beg  for  mercy,  for  you  will  not  spare 
BjrKfe.  Too  ma}- kill  my  body,  but  you  cannot  hurt  my 
ioal;  for  I  have  begun  to  pray  to  Jesus,  the  knowledge 
of  wbom  the  misnonariee  have  brought  to  our  island : 
van  may  kill  my  body,  but  you  cannot  hurt  my  soul.' 
lMU«d  of  being  moved  to  oompaarion  by  his  affecting 
sddttss,  they  laid  htm  down  upon  the  ground,  placed  a 
Kooe  under  hw  bead,  and  with  another  beat  it  to  pieces. 
In  this  state  they  carried  him  to  thw  *  savage  gods.' " 
This  was  the  last  saerifloe  olftred  to  the  gods  of  Tahiti; 
W  soon  afkcr  Christianity  was  embraced,  and  the  altars 
of  ibeir  goda  ceased  to  be  stained  with  human  blood. 

Tbe  Polynesiand,  in  their  heathen  state,  had  very  pe- 
caliar  opinions  on  the  subject  of  a  future  world.  The 
TjAitians  believed  that  there  were  two  places  for  de* 
fiaited  Bfurita.  Among  the  Rarotongana  paiadise  was 
a  very  Vmg  boose  encircled  with  beautifid  shrubs  and 
fiowert,  whicb  never  lost  their  bloom  or  fragrance.  The 
ianstea,  enjoying  perpetual  youth  and  beauty,  spent 
tbtir  days  in  dancing,  festiri^,  and  merriment.  The 
Ml  of  the  Rarotongana  consisted  in  being  compelled  to 
trswl  around  this  house,  witnewing  the  enjoyment  of 
its  inmates  without  the  possibility  of  sharing  iL  The 
Icntt  on  which  any  one  could  find  an  entrance  into 
paniABe,a*  Mr.  Williams  informa  us,  were  these:  "In 
Mdcr  to  secure  tbe  admissioii  of  a  departed  spirit  to  (Ut> 
■R  j<^  the  corpse  was  dressed  in  the  best  attire  the 
idattvea  could  provide,  the  head  was  wreattaed  with 
flowers,  and  other  decorations  were  added.  A  pig  was 
tbea  baked  whole,  and  placed  upon  the  body  of  the  de- 
tessfd,  SBTToonded  by  a  pile  of  vegetable  food.  After 
1km,  Hpponng  the  depaiud  penon  to  have  been  a  son, 
<tw  father  woaM  thus  address  the  cotpae:  'Hy  son, 
vImo  you  were  alive  I  treated  yoa  with  kindness,  and 
«he«  you  were  taken  ill  1  did  my  beat  to  restore  yoa  to 
knhh;  and  now  yon  an  dead,  theie's  your  mnmk  or 
rrwiyof  ■rtmiwinn.   Go,  ny  too,  and  with  that 


an  entrance  into  the  palaee  of  liki*  (tbe  name  of  the 
god  of  this  paradise),  'and  do  not  come  to  this  wotM 
again  to  disturb  and  alarm  us.'  The  whole  would  then 
be  buried;  and  if  they  received  no  intimation  to  the 
contrary  within  a  few  days  of  the  interment,  the  rda* 
tivee  believed  that  the  pig  and  the  other  food  had  ob- 
tained for  him  the  desirBd  admittance.  If,  however,  a 
cricket  was  heard  on  the  premises  it  was  considered  an 
ill  omen,  and  _^y  would  immediately  utter  the  most 
dismal  bowlings,  and  saeh  ezpmsioiis  as  the  following : 
*0b,  our  brother!  his  wpMt  has  not  entered  the  pav^ 
adise;  he  is  suffering  from  hanger— be  is  sbivering 
with  cold  V  Forthwith  the  grave  would  be  opened  and 
the  offering  repeated.    This  was  generally  saccesnrnL" 

The  Maori  of  New  Zealand  form  a  branch  of  tbe 
Polynesian  Csmily,  and  as  they  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
served uncmtunsiaatcd  by  fntereoorae  with  other  na- 
tiona,  we  may  discm'er  in  thdr  supentitionB  some  of  the 
primitive  notions  of  the  great  mass  of  the  islanders  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Tliey  regarded  tbe  origin  of  all 
things  aa  Night  and  Nothingness,  ami  even  the  older 
goda  themselves  were  supposed  to  have  sprung  from 
Night.  Another  series  of  divinities  are  gods  of  light, 
and  occupy  tbe  highest  and  moot  glorioua  of  the  ten 
heavens.  The  Etu  of  the  other  districts  of  Polyoeria 
was  called  Am  ia  the  hwgaage  of  New  Zealand,  and 
instead  of  bring  wonhipped  like  tbe  Elw,  was  simply 
regarded  as  a  powerful  adversary,  skilled  in  supernat- 
ural arts,  and  rendered  proof  against  all  ordinary  wor> 
ship.  Hence  arosp  the  charms  and  incantations  which 
form  the  chief  element  in  Maori  worship.  The  souls  of 
their  departed  ancestors  were  ranked  amoni;  tbe  A  tutu. 
An  institntioii,  which  is  common  to  tbe  Maori  and  to 
all  tbe  Polynedan  tribes,  is  the  TiAoo,  which  is  applied 
both  to  sacred  things  and  persons.  Among  Ibe  Maori, 
the  head-«hief  being  sacred  almost  to  divinity,  his 
house,  bts  garments,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him  was 
Tuhoo,  his  spiritual  essence  having  been  supposed  to  be 
communicated  to  everything  that  he  touched.  The  re- 
ligion oFlhe  Sandwich  Islanders,  before  they  embraced 
Cliristianity,  was  almost  entirely  a  Tutoo  qrslem— that 
is,  a  nrstem  of  religious  prohiUtions,  which  had  extend- 
ed itself  very  widely,  and  been  useil  by  their  priests  and 
kings  to  enlarge  their  own  power  and  influence.  Tem- 
ples or  maraea  existed  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but  nei- 
ther temples  nor  altars  existed  in  New  Zealand,  nor  in 
the  Samoas  nor  Navigatnts  Islands,  The  fnrmof  snper- 
atition  moot  prevalent  at  the  Samoas  was  tbe  worship 
of  tbe  Etu,  which  consisted  of  some  turd,  fish,  or  reptile, 
in  which  they  supposed  that  a  s|ririt  resided.  Bdig- 
ions  ceremonies  were  connected  with  almost  every  event 
of  their  lives.  They  presented  their  Arst-fmits  to  their 
gods,  and  at  the  close  of  tbe  year  observed  a  festival  as 
an  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  the  mer- 
cies of  the  past  year. 

Pagan Istn  la  heooning  rapidly  extirpated  ihrongb 
the  efforts  of  the  miasiflRaries,  principally  English  and 
American,  as  in  the  Samoan,  Sandwich,  and  Society 
groups,  where  but  few  absolute  pagans  now  remain. 
Under  date  of  December,  1876,  a  correfpniulcnt  of  the 
Manektrier  Guardian  wrileo:  "Heathenism  is  mainly 
confined  to  the  islands  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Pacifh^  Tbe  nisrionary  sodeiies,  whose  efforts  have 
been  so  greatly  blessed  in  other  parts  of  Ptdyoesia, 
are  combining  their  labors  upon  this  western  section. 
Tbe  London  Mlseionaiy  Society  has  undertaken  the 
work  on  New  (luinea  and  tbe  islands  at  its  eastern 
end.  Tbe  Melanesian  Misuon  will  extend  its  labors 
to  the  Banks  and  Solomon  Islands,  The  Presby- 
terians will  enlarge  their  work  on  the  New  Hebrides. 
The  Wedeyaiis  have  included  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland  in  tbnr  HeM.  Tbe  American  Board,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hawriian  ehuidics^  isenlarig^ng  its  opera- 
tions in  Micronesia.  Tbe  hislcty  of  the  Polynesian 
missions  warrants  us  in  expecting  Ui;ge  results  from 
thiscMKtotiMion  of  Christian  infiueooe-ujmjnflmerons 
idand  graopi^  aooie  of  wlucbi|ami«i'/ct>MULm^$ur- 
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tiolly  cxploTed."  The  ■upendtion  of  tbe  taboo,  the  use 
of  kawa  as  an  intoxicating  drink,  eannibalism,  infanti- 
cide, tattooing,  and  circumcisinn  are  now  fast  disap- 
paring  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Unfor- 
tunatelj',  however,  tbe  con  tact  of  these  islanden  with 
dvilisatioa  has  not  been  always  productive  of  unmixed 
|{Md;  tbelntrodootionatiioiigtbeni  oftbetiseof  aideot 
s{Hrit%  and  of  tbe  vu»s  and  diseases  of  Europeans,  hav- 
ing thinned  tbe  population  to  a  lamentable  extent. 
Further  particulan  with  respect  to  the  natives  of  Poly- 
nesia will  be  found  in  some  of  our  articles  on  the  groups 
regarded  as  beiug  tbe  meet  impoiUnt.  See  Littell's 
/.uwip<4^,18M(No.5l3),art.Ui;  Tke loiuL^.lSbi, 
pt.  ii,  p.  40  aq. ;  Ediab.  See.  Julv,  1876,  art,  ix ;  Miu. 
IToHd;  No.  680,  p.  167  sq.;  No. 458;  <1  cad!.  July 

15, 1876,  p.  62  aq.;  Gu^a,  Dia.t>fRiiig.FaWu,».v.\ 
Lubbock,  Orig.  ef  CMlaalitm  (see  Index). 

Polyphtanw,  in  the  Homeric  nytbol(^,  the 
son  of  Poseidon  and  tbe  nymph  Thoosa,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  fabulous  Cyclopes  who  inhabited  the  isl- 
and of  Suily,  He  was  of  immense  sise,  and  had  only 
oite*ey&  When  Ulysses  landed  on  that  island,  he  en- 
tered the  cave  of  Polyphemus  with  twelve  coropanionfl, 
of  which  number  tbia  tiemendoua  cannibal  ale  six.  The 
othm  stood  expecting  the  same  fate,  but  their  eunninfi; 
leader  made  Ptdyphemus  drunk,  then  bumed  out  bis 
single  eye  with  a  blazing  torch,  and  so  escaped,  leaving 
tbe  blinded  monster  to  grope  about  in  tbe  darkness. 

Polyataurlon  (many  croued),  a  name  given  to 
tbe  cloak  of  the  Greek  patriarchs,'  uu  account  of  tbe 
many  crosses  which  onuiroent  iu 

Polytheism,  a  general  name  for  thoee  systems  of 
religion  which  involve  a  belief  in  more  deities  than  one. 

L  Ifamt.  —  Neither  this  word  nor  4he  similar  ones, 
iitkfism,  monotkfin*,  lAeuM,  are  to  be  found  in  tiie  or> 
ilinary  Ureek  or  Latin  dictionaries.  Philo  tbe  Jew 
employs  such  words  as  the  neuter  adjective  mAv- 
Stov  with  the  article  to  express  tbe  idea;  also  the 
forma  iro\v5fonii;,  and  in  Philo  A^turtK,  tftcur  with 
the  sense  now  attached  to  endings  In  fiO(.  Polytheism 
(lenotea  tbe  belief  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  gods,  and 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  may  include  dualism,  which, 
however,  can  be  used  also  to  signify  tbe  doctrine  of  two 
jnvwtplet  that  are  not  necesaarily  both  dMw.  If  it  Im 
asked  what  is  intended  by  godf,  we  answer:  (1.)  That 
in  the  word  polytheism  the  notion  of  gods  does  not  in- 
dude  absoluUt  attributes  or  creative  efficiency,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  cannot  readily  adroit 
tbe  idea  of  more  than  one  such  being.  While,  then, 
monotheism  generally  means  the  doctrine  of  one  alwo- 
lute  infinite  being,  polytbeiam  la  not  ita  exact  oppoaite, 
except  in  putting  many  for  tme,  M»ce  the  attribotea  of 
tbe  many  are  conceived  of  as  inferior  to  those  of  tbe 
one.  This  is  an  accommodation  to  the  state  of  facts; 
but  in  philosophical  writing  manotheiam  may  itself  be 
divided  into  absolute  and  relative,  as  ScheHing  has 
done,  with  whom  the  latter  denotes  the  wwship  of  one 
being,  thought  of  not  as  infinite,  but  as  limited  in  his 
nature.  Atheism,  again,  denies  the  real  existence  of 
any  kind  of  gods;  it  is  aUke  opposed  lo  ptdytbeism  and 
to  mon'otheisni.  Tbe  idea  of  God,  tbe  infimte  one,  is 
not  transferable  to  gods  many,  and  hence  there  is  a 
necessary  vagiieness  in  the  heathen  conception  of  their 
deities,  as  it  respects  power,  knowledge,  duration,  es- 
pecially a  parte  utOe,  and  other  properties.  The  ques- 
tiun,  then,  arises  as  to  gradations  of  gods,  and  as  to  the 
difTerence  between  them  and  demigods^  heroes,  etc 
Tbe  Greek  wordiipped  these  latter;  and  they  had  in 
their  mythologies  apothtoteg  such  as  that  of  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Zeus  by  a  mortal  mother.  Hence  worship 
ia  not  a  criterion  of  godship.  But  although  the  line 
cannot  be  drawn  accurately  between  gods  and  super- 
liuman  beings,  who  Hood  below  giKis  Imt  above  men, 
and  had  some  locid  agency  in  human  aOiiira,  it  may  be 
said  that  great  but  nut  infinite  power  and  knowledge, 
ability  to  answer  prayer,  special  functionB  and  agencies 


in  providence,  with  immortality,  entered  generally  iats 
tbe  conception  or  definition  of  a  god  or  divine  being. 
Polytbeiam  is  used  qrnonjrmously  with  beatbenism  and 
paganism,  only  that  the  two  latter  arc  wider  terms,  de- 
noting not  a  otere  nligioas  ^si«m,  but  including  also 
the  slate  of  thinga  connected  with  anch  a  sysaetn. 
Paganism  coioea  from  the  Latin  woidfNisws,aciMnKry 
district,  a  canton,  the  adjective  from  which,  pagaaar, 
denoted  pertaiiamg  to  such  a  pagvt,  then  not  a  mdJier, 
then  booritk  or  unlearned,  and  finally,  among  the  Chris- 
tian writers,  <me  not  a  Chrittiati  or  Jem,  from  tbe  bet. 
apparently,  that  Christianity  came  last  into  the  rural 
districts.  In  AugtMtine'a  time  Ihia  aeaae,  tboi^  al- 
ready it  may  not  have  beoi  uneommoa,  was  new  CDo^k 
for  him  to  say,  "The  worshippers  of  gods  false  and  many 
we  cmH  pagoMM,"  Heatfaenism,fromA«atlen,isgaKnlly 
taken,  as  being  a  derivation  from  AeatA,  to  have  meant 
a  dweller  in  lonely  or  remote  uncultivated  parti  of  a 
dutrict,  and  may  have  been  a  translation  of  pagm  into 
the  northern  languages  of  tbe  Germanic  stock.  Pmco 
gmtft,  finally,  as  a  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Hebrev 
word  D"*!)!,  denoting  in  the  Old  Testament  tbe  other 
natimu  who  were  polytbeists,  as  opposed  to  tbe  Jewi, 
and  from  i^vit,  with  tbe  same  aense  as  used  to  tbe 
Septuagint,  are  derived  genlUitm  and  the  Hkmic  relig- 
ions. An  interesting  inquiry  is  whether  tbe  lowtr 
races  of  the  heathen  world  can  properly  be  called  poty- 
iheists,  or  whether  tbeir  spirit-wotsbip  b  Dot  so  wAke 
the  worship  of  pida  among  the  higher  pagan  races  n 
to  require  the  putting  of  them  into  another  dam.  A 
full  answer  to  this  question  can  only  be  given  at  a  bucr 
stage  of  our  way,  and  it  is  embarrasoed  by  traces  of  tbe 
wonhip  of  one  or  more  gods,  strictly  so  caUrd,  which 
appear  in  the  teligiona  of  this  part  of  mnkind.  We 
ehall  adopt  the  plan  of  oonridering  them  by  tbemsrive:^ 
only  remarking  here  that  if  their  worship  is  mere  vague 
than  that  of  tbe  more  highly  endowed  or  more  odii- 
vated  races,  it  is  equally  divided  between  a  great  nam- 
her  of  objects.  Polytheism  is  generally  found  iu  om- 
pany  with  idolatry;  but  it  can  be  shown  that  within 
the  Aryan  or  Indo-Eurof^an  laces  all  tbe  bnmcbn 
were  not  primevally  idnlatoTs.  It  is  probable,  tbm> 
fure,  that  for  a  long  pwiod,  in  some  pans  of  the  worid, 
the  wMship  of  divinitiea  by  means  of  visible  Ibnns  was 
unknown ;  while  In  the  dnalistlc  religion  «g  Iml,  or  tbe 
Persian  religion,  idol-woiship  was  oppoaed  wilhdoost 
fanatical  hostility.  Another  of  the  nations  bckmfpng 
to  the  same  race,  the  Komans,  had  only  symbds  at  frH; 
their  temples  were  without  images  fox  more  than  170 
yeara  (Varro,  in  ^tf^asfta.  De  Cix.  Dei,  iv,  81);  aad. 
according  to  a  tradition,  Etmrian  artiOem  made  ibe 
Hrst  for  them  oat  of  wood  or  clay. 

Hition/.  —  A  very  important  qoestion,  tberefefe,i«- 
specting  polytheism  relates  to  its  origin.  What  did 
mankind  lint  worship?  And  among  heathen  objeda  «f 
worship,  which  wm  tbe  earliest?  What  is  the  genciii 
of  the  gods  of  tbe  higher  races? 

1.  The  first  qoesUon  that  here  arise*  is,  Was  poly- 
theism earlier,  in  the  order  of  time,  or  later  than  unm- 
theism?  The  anawers  to  this  qnestioQ  rest  either  on 
historical  or  philosophical  grounds,  or  on  the  authority 
of  revelation,  (a)  Tbe  rudest  nations  now,  and  iba 
whole  world,  as  far  as  we  can  go  back,  have  had  tone 
form  of  polytheism,  if  we  include  the  woivbip  of  ^sr* 
its  in  this  term.  The  Jews  are  the  only  strictly  doo- 
otheistic  nation  of  antiquity:  and  when  Abraham  left 
his  clan  to  go  westward,  thtj  had  alresdy  begun  ta 
worship  other  gods  (Josh,  xxiv,  i).  Some  ttaees  «f 
the  worship  of  one  god  appear  in  the  hiMory  of  M et- 
ch isedek  and  of  Balaam.  Vet  all  tbe  natkms  with 
whom  the  Jews  came  into  contact  worshipped  not  only 
more  gods  than  one,  but  worshipped  them  by  mtam  t( 
images,  with  the  exception  of  those  addicted  to  tbe  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster.  Approaches  towards  mraioibcin 
among  heathen  tutions  wera  tbe  reeulu  of  phiksopbkil 
"  "  l^fll^^T^g  [pnthei-ic  due. 
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IriM  of  the  niuTene  prevtil«d ;  or  in  Iranism,  where 
the  refonos  attributed  to  Zorouter  show  a  prugreae 
fmm  the  earlier  Vedic  religion,  or  from  Bomething  like 
it.  So  much  the  more  wonderful  is  it  that  the  one 
ntQ  people  of  the  Jews  clung,  amid  iaDumerable 
te^tuno*  to  iddatiy  and  defeotiona  (rom  their  an- 
eotral  faitfa,  to  an  exalted  monotheiatic  idea  of  the 
Godhead,  which  has  been  the  origin  of  all  the  mono* 
tbeian  now  existitig  in  the  world,  (h)  Philoeophm 
tn  divided  on  the  point  of  the  priority  of  the  two  re- 
ligioot  qnleins,  the  belief  in  one  or  many  gods.  Al- 
tbough  some  deists  of  a  furmer  age  regarded  mouothe- 
tm  as  the  earlier  of  the  two,  the  only  consistent  ground 
hr  tboae  who  dmy  supernatural  rerelation  is  that  of 
Mr.  Hume.  This  is.  in  brief,  that  the  natural  progress 
sT  human  thought  is  ftom  the  kas  perfect  through  ab- 
unction  to  the  mc«e  perfect;  that  polytheism  was 
nnirersally  diffused,  and  that  monotheism,  if  earlier, 
cnuld  not  have  been  lost.  It  is  needless  to  ssy  that  a 
(iitMi  part  of  the  thinking  of  the  present  age  runs  in 
tbe  mme  channeL  Man  was  a  savage  before  be  be- 
came poasesaed  of  arts  or  settled  any  of  the  (HoUenu  d 
the  uurerse,  just  as  species  are  evolved  out  of  eariier 
kat  Sni^ted  forms.  The  many  gods  wen  lost  out  of 
popular  worship,  according  to  Ur.  Hume,  by  adulation, 
or  tbe  sealouB  attempt  of  some  worshippers  to  exalt 
ttteir  god  above  tbe  rest,  which  is  an  nnfortonate  way 
of  sccDuoting  for  a  result  that  has  never  been  reached, 
nakas  it  can  be  shown  that  an  elimination  took  (^e 
io  the  Jewisfa  system.  Opposiie  to  this  b  Sehelling's 
view  in  bis  lectures  on  my tholngy,  written  after  he  had 
ieh  lus  drst  philosophic^  position :  this  was,  in  brief, 
Ifast  monotheism  was  prior  in  the  order  of  time,  but 
vitbout  any  dogmatic  definition  or  distinct  view  of  the 
dirine  attributes.  At  tbe  same  time  man  was  awake 
to  all  impressions  from  tbe  material  world,  in  which  tbe 
icreat  objecu  seemed  to  bim  full  of  power  and  life. 
Uenwne  tbe  beginnings  of  a  worship  of  natiu^  which 
at  length  drew  a  part  men  away  fium  the  worship 
of  the  God  above  nature.  This  defection  made  those 
who  resisted  it  aware,  as  they  were  not  before,  of  the 
vafteeaa,  the  abeolutenew  of  the  one  tiod.  Thus  tbe 
human  mind,  in  the  case  of  those  who  adhered  to  the 
primeval  worship,  was  enlarged  in  iis  religious  concep- 
tion*: it  may  even  be  reganled  as  a  part  of  the  scheme 
of  Plovidence  that  tbe  apostasy  of  some  helped  tbe 
ubtttile  race  to  uke  grander  views  of  the  Supreme 
Bring,  (c)  The  account  given  in  the  Scriptures  is 
ihu  God  revealed  himself  to  mankind  at  the  creation, 
bu[.  as  man  fell  sway  from  God,  he  did  not  like  to  re- 
tain him  in  his  knowledge,  and  that  the  teachings  of 
the  world  iiaelf  concerning  him  were  rejected  (Rom.  i, 
19-SO).  He  therefore  devised  a  religion  and  an  idot- 
atrr  of  hb  own,  which  wen  conrietent  with  foul  wiek- 
edMM.  As  tbe  worM  became  darker  in  its  apprehen- 
Hms  t)f  God,  God  began  a  new  reveUtion  of  himself  to 
Abraliam,  when  primeval  monotheism  was  in  danger 
of  aiieriy  fading  out  nf  human  belief.  If  now  we  may 
wppow  that  polytheism  arose  when  men  were  but 
children  in  art,  and  tiad  no  science,  those  who  went 
bxtbcM  from  the  central  points  i^  the  primeval  world 
vonld  ca^y  fall  into  barbniism,  and  thrir  leligitms 
ingbi  show  the  infioencea  of  tbnr  new  and  less  favor- 
able situations,  (d)  Have  any  traces  nmained  in  the 
world  of  this  primeval  monotheism?  A  number  of 
Christian  writers  have  given  an  aifirmative  answer, 
JW  tbey  put  their  reasona  for  their  o|Mnions  on  diverse 
ipMrnds.  I'irtt,  we  may  notke  aocb  writers  as  Cud- 
vorth,  wbo  in  an  uncritical  way  cdlect  together  the 
«ipre»ion8  of  writers  of  every  age,  and  give  as  much 
weight  to  later  philosophers  as  to  earlier  authors. 
Then  is  no  doubt  that  philosophers  like  Plato  reached 
B  6m  principle  of  the  world,  or  that,  before  him,  Anax- 
^?ln^  conceived  of  mtmi  putting  already  existent  mat- 
t(t  iiiui  appropriate  forms.  But  their  voice  is  not  that 
>■(  popular  religiotu  A'eat  to  t/uH  we  may  rank  those 
*nim  wbo  have  noUced  a  stibordimitioai  among  the 


objects  of  wonhip.  Tbe  supreme  god  of  Qieeee  ia  a 
m(Hiarcb,  father  of  gods  and  men.  with  very  great 
powers,  the  head  of  moral  order,  tbe  chief  agent  in 
providence.  Some  of  the  poets  speak  of  him  in  terms 
truly  suUine.  lliere  an  passages  in  the  Svpplitmla 
of  iEaehylna  and  in  the  AiOigim  of  Snphodca  whidi 
breathe  the  s|nrit  of  tbe  Scriptures.  But  all  that  can 
be  fairiy  drawn  from  such  evidence  is  what  Naegelsbacb 
draws  from  it  in  bia  Porikomeric  ThvAogif — that  there 
was  in  the  best  age  of  Grecian  authors  a  certain  monothe- 
istic tendency  which  bad  no  decitive  control  over  Greek 
faith.  "This  tendency,"  to  use  his  words,  "was  an  al- 
most unconscious,  a  mfn  one,  an  obscure  impulse,  a 
light  that  shinetb  in  darkness,  but  the  darkness  com- 
prehendeth  it  not."  "Tbe  rdigioua  eonaciouaness,  on 
the  one  band,  so  to  speak,  reduced  tbe  world  of  gods  to 
Zeus,  but  on  the  other  could  not  shake  off  the  plurality 
of  divine  forms  which  nature  first  furnished  to  iu" 
If  there  was  any  monotheism  in  the  Greek  religion 
it  had  its  representative  in  Zeua.  But  what  kind  of  a 
representative  was  he?  He  was  not  eternal,  but  bom; 
he  was  not  a  creator,  fbr  the  Qreek  theology  never  em< 
braced  a  creation.  He  was  not  all-powerfhl,  but  was 
generally  represented  aa  controlled  by  fate.  He  had  in 
the  popular  faith  and  mythology  attributes  most  unlike 
those  of  a  divine  being.  He  was,  in  short,  a  roonareh 
surrounded  by  gods  of  his  own  kindred,  snd  very  far 
from  the  conception  of  a  h<^  or  an  absolute  being. 
How  could  a  holy  and  abaidnte  bring  become  so  com- 
pletely changed  in  tbe  fattb  of  a  nation  as  to  lose  not 
only  hia  absolute  character,  but  also  what  ought  natn- 
rally  to  be  fixed  in  the  minds  nf  men — his  purity  and 
holiness?  We  can  concave  of  men  changing  their 
gods,  passing  from  one  to  many,  or  ttom  many  to  one, 
but  we  cannot  conceive  of  one  and  the  same  god  as  un- 
dergoing such  utter  transmutations.  Still  farther  it 
has  been  urged,  with  justice,  that  mooothosm  anil 
polytbeism  rest  on  difEmnt  bues.  The  first  separatee 
divinity  fVom  natoR;  the  second  identifies  it  with 
nature,  and  incorporates  it  in  natural  objects.  Tbe 
two  are  entirdy  diflerait :  how  can  the  one  slide  into 
or  retain  characteristics  of  the  other?  This  argument, 
however,  does  not  derive  its  force  from  the  oneness  or 
<  manifoldness  of  the  objects  of  worship,  but  from  their 
essential  relations  to  the  worid,  so  that  a  pai^g  over 
from  the  wnnhip  of  one  not  absolute  god  to  that  of 
more  than  one,  also  not  absolute,  is  far  from  being  in- 
credible. Hence,  if  we  could  accept  Sehelling's  view 
of  the  character  of  original  monotlieism,  we  could  ad- 
mit of  addition  to  or  subtraction  from  the  number  of 
divinities.  Nor  can  we  maintain  that  traces  of  a  primi- 
tive monotheiam  are  certainly  preserved  in  tbe  religiona 
of  the  othw  nations  of  anUqnity.  The  eariiest  records 
of  tbe  Aryan  race,  as  they  appear  in  the  Yedas,  give 
us  no  indication  that  one  Rod  was  of  a  higher  class 
than  the  reat.  Indra,  as  Prof.  Whitney  {Orient,  and 
Ling,  iStudift,  p.  86)  remarks,  "stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Vedic  divinities.  By  this  is  not  meant,  however, 
that  he  is  king  among  them,  endowed  with  any  author- 
ity over  the  rest;  no  such  reduction  to  system  of  the 
religion  had  taken  place  as  should  eeublt^  a  relation 
of  this  kind  among  its  gods.  Tbey  are  as  independent, 
each  in  his  own  domain,  as  the  natural  phenomena  of 
which  they  are  the  personifications."  And  the  further 
remark  is  made  that  the  nature  of  Varuna's  attributes 
and  of  his  Concern  with  the  affairs  nf  human  life  place 
him  decidedly  above  Indra.  Further,  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  Indian  rellgioni^  a  d«ty,  comparatively 
subordinate,  Vishnu,  has  reached  a  chief  place,  while 
the  old  goda  bave  fallen  more  or  less  out  of  worship. 
Tbe  Iranian  or  Persian  religion  contains  very  exalted 
conceptions  of  its  supreme  divinity,  Ormanl,  or  Ahora 
Mazda,  Le.  tbe  wise  lord— called  tdao  Spentomainj'us, 
or  the  holy-thinking  one — the  holy  spirit,  according  to 
Spiegel,  while  Haug  explains  this  name  as  denoting 
the  white  spirit.  He  is  also  a  creator;^ and  in  many 
reipeeta  thia  reUgion 
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of  tbe  Hune  race.  But  it  Omutd  U  a  crutor,  Ahriman 
(or  AngnnnainyuB},  tbe  bad  •pint,  ii  a  creator  alao; 
and  while  there  is  aii  evident  elFurt  of  philoeophical  re- 
tiectioa  to  elevate  Ortnazd,  who  perhaps  represenu 
Vanina,  above  the  other  mytbokigical  beiiiga  of  tbe 
older  faith— Micb,  for  inatanee,  as  Hithn— the  religion 
baa  not  auoceeded  in  attaining  to  tbt  portion  of  a  pure 
monotheism,  but  ia  a  dualism  with  deaded  remuns  of 
polytheism.  Once  more  the  supreme  divinity  of  tbe 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Diov-pater, 
is  now  thought  by  the  best  etymologists  to  answer  to 
Dyau»>pitd,  a  mytholt^^ical  conception  of  the  Vedas, 
who  is  spiAen  of  as  the  (kther  of  India,  but  who  either 
dropped  out  of  or  never  liilly  entered  into  tbe  Vedic 
Kl^[ioua  system.  If  be  dropped  out,  we  find  bim  re- 
tained by  other  portions  of  the  Indo-Europeao  race ; 
if  he  bad  not  entered  into  it,  we  find  other  members  of 
the  same  family  bringing  forward  ttiis  personality  as 
thdr  chief  god.  While  the  Greek  and  Italic  tranches 
did  this,  we  find  in  Scandina\ian  mjrthology  a  god  Tyr, 
answering,  as  Jacob  Grimm  {DetU$cke  Mfflhai.  cb,  ix) 
diowa,  to  Ziu  or  1m,  with  a  genitive  Ziuwaa  or  Ziewesi 
in  Old  Higb^German,  and  thus  stanttiog  fw  tbe  nine 
being  as  Zeus  or  Jupiter.  How  can  we  believe  that 
the  reprearataiive  of  monotheism  was  tbns  nuaed  or 
depressed,  that  he  took  ttie  place  of  another  diafdaced 
supreme  gi>d,  ur  himself  gave  way  to  Odin  (Wuoun)  ? 
The  true  explanation  ia  that  the  head  of  the  gods,  dif- 
fering in  rank  but  not  in  nature  from  tbe  rest,  rose  and 
fell  in  his  station,  or  even  dropped  out  of  worship  alto- 
gether, owing  to  changes  within  a  nation  or  race  which 
we  cannot  now  explain.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
changes  thrtiii){h  which  polytheism  passed.  It  never 
had  any  stability  or  permanent  condition.  We  only  add 
that  if  Zeus  can  be  explained,  as  etjtnology  pcdnts  out, 
Ui  be  tbe  personification  of  the  bright  sky  or  daylight, 
this  again  must  prevent  us  from  regarding  such  a  di- 
vinity as  handing  down  the  monotbeistie  idea,  beeanae 
tbia  was  only  one  of  the  moat  prominent  of  viable  ob- 
jects. The  same  reraarits  in  general  may  be  made  in 
■aspect  to  the  religions  of  all  cultivated  races — tbe  Aa> 
•yrian  and  Babylonian,  the  Kgyptian  and  the  Mexican 
religions,  fur  instance.  We  do  not  deny  that  individual 
reflection  may  have  risen  above  the  level  of  tbe  re- 
ligions tbemsel\-es,  or  that  philosophical  doctrine  may 
have  sought  to  mix  itself  with  the  prevailing  my- 
tholi^ies,  but  thst  the  polytheistic  religions,  including 
their  hifrhest  diviuitiea,  did  not  hand  down  a  distorted 
monotheism,  but  stoo<l  on  essentially  another  founda- 
tion, (e)  Osn  tbe  actual  monotbeistie  religions  be 
explained  on  tbe  hypothesis  of  elimination '/  This 
wbuld  mean  that  all  the  goda  except  one  faded  out  of 
tbe  religious  system  of  a  nation,  or  of  certiUn  nations. 
It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  has  been  but  one  such 
nation.  AU  the  monotheism  in  the  world  came  from 
Judaism  into  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  Can 
the  worship  of  one  g<id  in  Judaism  be  accounted  for  on 
the  hypothesis  Just  spoken  of,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  several  gtids  divided  the  allegiance  of  the  nation 
among  them,  and  that  one,  by  the  adulation,  as  Mr. 
llume  calhi  it,  or  the  superior  xeal  of  hia  worshippers, 
crowded  out  the  others  tnm  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Hi*t4irically  there  is  very  small  ground  for  such  a  hy- 
potbesia.  Tbe  descendants  of  Jacob  had  such  a  hank- 
ering after  polytheism  and  idolatry  that  their  whole 
history  is  a  succesHion  of  apostasies;  new  objects  of 
worAip  were  adopted  continually,  notwithstanding  the 
effwts  of  prophets  to  inculcate  what  all  regard  as  a 
vastly  more  exalted  religion.  Tbe  tradition  carried 
back  the  wonbip  of  Jehovah— not  perhaps  under  that 
name,  but  as  the  Almighty  God,  the  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth— to  Abraham  and  to  his  progenitors,  nay,  to 
the  very  be|;;inniug;  and  the  very  idea' of  Judaism, 
that  which  has  given  to  the  race  its  historic  impor- 
tance, ia  its  separation,  as  the  people  of  Jehovah,  from 
all  the  Kst  of  the  worid.  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  gods 
befiin  me^"  **  Thou  abalt  ooi  make  any  graven  imi^c^" 


are  the  two  "  articuli  stantis  vel  cadwtia  Jndriit* 
Without  entering  into  this  subject  at  length,  we  will 
only  add  that  no  bypothCMa  of  the  riae  of  Judaiaa  aa 
stand  which  derives  it  from  a  previow  polytheism.  Ii 
must  have  cone  from  pbikMoplucal  rettecUoo.  or  fin 
priipeval  tiadilwo,  ot  tmm  revebuion.  lu  nM|ac 
character  ahows  that  it  is  no  woA  of  man,  aad  iu 
pUce  in  tbe  educatioD«f  the  human  race  abows  that  ii 
had  an  important  place  in  tbe  scheme  of  Providence 
(comp.  O.  Pfleiderer,  Dom  WeuK  der  Rttigiom,  i.  1 )}. 

2.  Among  the  objects  worsbif^ied  by  polytbriM, 
which  were  the  earliest?  However  we  may  asam 
this  question,  it  ought  to  be  laid  down,  before  we  bn 
tempt  an  answer,  that  the  objects  of  wonhlp  most  hsrt 
been  thought  of  as  having  personal  qualitieo  and  tda- 
tions  to  man.  Worship,  the  recognition  of  a  diviac 
superintending  power,  did  not  begui,  could  not  be^ 
in  tbe  adoration  of  dead  matter;  of  a  sun  invested  wiih 
material  qualities,  for  instance,  then  penonified,  snd 
finally  converted  into  a  person  with  will,  feeling,  sod 
agency  in  the  worid.  We  roust  start  with  attributing 
tn  man  a  religious  aeoae  or  sentimenL  Tbe  weitd, 
to  the  fiial  polytbdMe,  was  full  of  divine  power  and 
agency;  they  did  not  create  to  themselves  tbe  diviae 
life  in  nature,  quickening  It  into  life  by  a  persooiiyiiiK 
imagination,  hut  tt  was  there  for  them  to  recugnist; 
they  felt  their  dependence  uptm  it;  it  surmunded  tben 
uo  every  aide.  But  it  was  broken  np  to  their  miatf 
into  tbe  many  great  objects  on  which  they  dependH: 
it  net  tbero  everywhere,  and  they  wuiabipped  thi* 
divine  power  and  will  in  its  parts  as  the  soBrDe 
benefits  With  this  premised,  we  may  say  that  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  phenomena  of  day  and  of  ligbt. 
tbe  earth  itself,  the  sea,  the  sky  or  heaven,  were  amoog 
the  primeval  objects  of  heathen  worship.  The  sua.  for 
instance,  not  only  aa  a  sun -god,  but  alio^  in  what  wis 
perhaps  an  earlier  form  of  region,  tbe  viaUile  lumiaaiy 
itaelf,  was  amoiig  the  fliat  ^viiutiea  of  facttbeniMa. 
The  luminary  was  ooooidefed  aa  alive,  and  posatased  of 
tbe  power  ct  seeing  things  upon  the  earth.  Whm 
Hades  soatehed  away  the  virgin  Proserpine,  and  cai^ 
ried  her  to  his  realms  below  through  a  chasm  of  the 
earth  to  be  his  wife,  no  one  heard  her  cries  for  kelp 
except  Helios,  son  of  Hyperion  and  Hecate.  Ztm,  u 
whom  she  cried  for  help,  "  was  sitting  apart  frooi  the 
gods  in  a  thronged  temple,  snd  receiving  cbmoe  oftf- 
ings  fVom  mortal  men,"  so  he  did  not  bear  her  (Ajpmt. 
M  Cer.  25-29).  The  attributes  of  HeBoe  in  the  Greek 
religion,  in  which  he  was  by  no  means  a  very  im- 
portant deity,  are  all  to  be  referred  to  the  beavaJj 
body,  endowed  with  perception,  and  notidog  as  well  ss 
hearing  what  takea  place  here  below.  The  peof^  be- 
lieved that  the  ann  waa  a  living  being,  and  the  phika- 
ophflia  had  the  aatoe  (Utb.  Anaximander  is  said  » 
have  ascribed  a  flery  body  and  a  vital  principle  lo  it; 
and  Anaxagoras  so  offended  the  Athenians  by  his  doc- 
trine that  the  sun  was  a  red-hot  stone  or  maa  of 
metal  that  he  was  accused  of  impiety,  and,  altbooKk 
defended  by  Pericles,  was  fined  five  talents  and  tw 
ished  (PlaU  AptO.  Soar,  26  D;  Diog.  Laen.  u,  %  \t 
sq.).  In  tbe  aame  manner  the  worship  of  tbe  aua,  a> 
distinguished  from  the  sun-gods,  appear*  in  the  Vedait 
although  of  less  importance  than  these  latter:  tbe 
Greeks  attributed  the  same  worship  lo  this  luminary 
among  the  Persians;  and  Plato  makes  Socrates  use  the 
following  words :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  earliest  io- 
batnunu  of  Greece  held  those  only  to  be  gods — wbaa 
many  of  the  barbarians  now  regard  as  such— son,  hmmo, 
stars,  and  heaven"  (CratpL  897  C).  In  tbe  Scriptana 
the  wonhip  of  tbe  heavenly  bodies  is  spoken  of  as  aa 
apostasy  fitnn  God  to  which  Israel  would  be  tempud: 
"  Take  ye  good  heed  to  yourselves  .  . .  lest  thou  lift  up 
thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  tbe  sun, 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heavca, 
shouldest  be  driven  to  worship  them,  and  serve  Ibtm' 
(DeuL  iv,  16-19).  And  in  Act  thev  w«re  Airm  into 
thia  land  of  wor^H^^^^e^n^^pg^^  UNoir  af 
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■he  reign  of  JosUlt,  who  put  down  "ihm  that  bumed 
inMOK  to  tbe  nin,  ami  tu  tlia  nmon,  and  to  tbe  plan- 
ca,  ind  to  all  the  boat  <rf  heaven."  We  hardly  ne«d  to 
rrfcr  to  the  pnraknn  of  such  worship,  especially  or 
tbe  ptanets,  in  BabykmU  and  Anyria,  nor  to  the  Tact 
ihtt  MD-wonhip  was  tb«  foundation  probably  of  the 
bofwra  paid  to  Baal  and  Motoch  among  the  Amioonitea. 
in  Canaan  and  in  Carthage,  nor  to  the  importance  of 
tbu  eleateot  in  the  Eg>-ptiau  religion.  We  only  add 
that  the  religion  of  Peru — that  ia,  the  religion  of  the 
lacai,  which  aiqmcded  an  older  tcUgion— wm  direct 
tan-wotriiip,  and  that  the  aame  was  qmid  over  a 
]Bjgc  part  of  tbia  Gontinmt,  among  tbe  tribes  even 
uT  tbe  Kcd  n>en  in  North  America.  Tbe  heathen 
part  of  the  Dakotaa  still  have  their  lan-dances,  and  as 
Uta  as  1B72  one  of  their  practices  was  to  look  steadily 
•any  minutes  at  (he  Uasintc  orb,  as  an  act.  It  was  un- 
dctMood,  of  nligiooa  worship.  Tfaia  ia  only  one  of 
these  oljects  of  nature  to  which  were  paid  divine  hon- 
or*. The  earth,  as  tbe  general  nursing  mother,  the 
Mk,  tbe  sky,  the  life  in  the  air,  in  treep,  even  in  ani> 
mtls,all  seemed  to  be  divine.  The  Eurth  particularly 
—as  the  Groat  Mother,  tbe  Syrian  goddess  Cybele,  De- 
meter,  Ceres— although  exalted  Into  a  person  separate 
from  tbe  dead  earth,  as  tbe  cause  of  life  to  vegetables, 
aud  ultimately  to  man,  was  worshipped,  and  in  some 
coutiioB,  u  bi  Alb  Minor,  with  tbo  nwat  firantic  rites. 

t.  But  polytheism  would  have  been  oompuatively 
dead,  and  poescased  of  fewer  attractions  to  the  religious 
scntimeDt  of  many,  if  it  had  stopped  short  in  its  devel- 
otHBcnt  of  the  ^vioe  in  natore.  The  next  step  was  to 
conrert  these  comparatively  fixed  objects,  exhibiting 
nperbwnan  agency  to  the  eyes  of  men,  into  persons 
Mparated  ftom  the  objecia  themaelves.  The  tun,  re- 
garded as  a  god,  in  this  (Mwiess  became  a  sun-god ;  that 
ii,  bis  personality  was  no  longer  identified  with  the 
nn,  and  confined  to  its  orb,  but  be  became  free  to  go 
whithersoever  be  would,  and  to  exercise  supernatural 
powers  away  from  the  sun,  hu  proper  seat.  This  was 
B  very  great  stage  tbrou|;h  which  tbe  religions  of  all 
the  higher  races  passed.  The  spirit  of  the  son,  pos- 
ssssad  of  will  and  feelings  like  a  man's,  but  of  more 
than  human  power.  Is  now  tna  to  move  abroad,  to 
■iagle  ia  human  affairs,  and  tins  to  transcend  hla 
fint  agen^  by  a  very  much  wider  and  more  varied 
■ew  one.  It  ia  posuble  for  him  thus  to  become  mytho- 
logical ;  that  is,  tbe  effects  which  he  produces  become 
•rente  in  h'utory.  The  sun^od's  rays  to  the  imagina- 
liDB  become  daila,  and  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer 
caase  malignant  fhrers,  so  he  is  conedved  of  as  ebool' 
ing  hb  arrows  at  men  and  beasts,  the  cause  being  some 
oftnce  or  dblKMor  done  to  bis  sacred  rites  or  to  his  »er- 
vaats.  Tbe  beginning  of  the  /Had  will  illustrate  what 
we  mean,  it  being  assumed,  what  ia  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, hot  what  some  eminent  scholars  have  denied, 
that  Apollo  is  indeed  a  sun-god.  Tbia  the  Greeks  of  the 
time  of  Sophocles  and  Euri|ddea  held,  hut  they  hetd  it 
■are  as  an  inference  than  tnm  any  traditional  ofdnton. 
Bat,  furthermore,  tbe  snn-god  might  become  the  espe- 
dsl  object  of  worship  of  a  city  or  a  tribe — tbeir  tutelary 
god;  and  thus  be  acquired  a  new  character,  and  stood 
in  new  relations  to  a  part  of  a  people.  From  them  bis 
worship  might  spread  over  the  whole  of  a  trilie  or  of  a 
nMe,  and  bis  old  original  nature  would  be  almost  \ott 
eat  of  sight ;  be  would  have  outgrown,  so  to  spealt,  bis 
yoathfU  properties.  In  this  way  it  conld  happen  that 
a  war^^  eoold  lie  developed  ont  of  tbe  dlvbilQ^  of  a 
Bstion  of  warriors,  although  bis  attributes  at  first  might 
have  had  no  relation  to  armed  strife.  Thus  the  Koman 
god  Mars  was  the  divinity  of  an  agricultural  people,  it 
Menu  probable,  a  god  of  spring  and  of  fructiKcation, 
hilcn  lie  became  a  god  of  war.  Apollo  also,  if  a  god 
•f  the  SOB  and  of  light  at  first,  had  fkom  this  source 
aatarally  tbe  attrlbatea  of  a  destroyer  and  of  a  healer 
(At  latter  attribute  being  »hown  in  ttie  names  ApoUo 
1*4  Pmh.  th«  arerUr  and  Aeo/n-),  of  a  pure  one  and  a 
lirificx ;  to  which  were  added  his  connection  with  mu- 


sic and  poetry,  as  well  as  his  prophetic  office  of  giving 
Aitth  oracles  as  a  mediator  between  Zeus  and  mortalsi 
Tbe  relaUms  of  Apollo  to  so^  lifs  in  ita  various  de- 
partments, and  his  connection  with  Delphi,  where  the 
religion  of  Greece  found  its  centre,  made  bfan  tbe  moat 
imporUnt  of  all  the  Greek  divinities,  Zeus  only  except- 
ed. His  attributes  may  possibly  all  be  evolved  from 
the  original  conception  of  him  as  a  nature-god ;  but  it 
is  bard  to  see  how  thb  can  be  done. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  can  state  in 
brief  several  bwa,  as  tbejr  may  be  called,  of  polytbdam, 
which  might  be  flluatrMed  fay  an  inffnito  number  of 
facta,  bat  will,  we  trns^  commend  themselves  to  out 
readera,  after  what  has  been  said,  without  mnch  ex- 
planation. (1.)  To  a  great  extent,  polytbeirm  at  Ita 
foundation  is  the  worship  of  nature,  i.  e.  of  ol  jects  in 
nature  which  strike  tbe  attention  of  man,  and  are 
Important  aids  to  bb  well-being  in  the  wonrld.  (S.) 
These  objeeu  are  conceived  of  as  living  existences, 
and  as  having,  together  with  superhuman  power,  the 
feelings  and  the  will  of  men.  (8.)  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  living  thing  or  god  in  the  natural  olject 
liecomes  detached  from  it,  is  conceived  of  as  an  ogent 
in  human  aflTalrs,  and  may  greatly  enlarge  its  rphere 
of  operations.  (4.)  Tbb  process  changes  the  attributes 
and  functions  of  the  divinities.  In  this  way,  or  by 
the  mythological  procesaes,  tbo  religions  of  heatben- 
bm  may  for  some  time  be  bi  a  eonstant  flux,  and  thb 
will  last  as  long  as  faith  in  the  gods  and  the  mytho- 
logical spirit  lasts.  (5.)  Among  tbe  changes  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:  (o)  the  god  of  a  clan  or 
dutrict  becomes  tbe  god  of  a  race ;  (b)  foreign  gods 
are  introduced ;  (c)  the  same  divini^,  through  the 
help  of  a  Dew  name,  liecomea  a  new  personality  by 
the  side  perhaps  of  the  old  one;  (<0  old  divinities 
drop  not  of  worship;  (e)  the  relative  importance 
of  difi^nt  gods  may  change ;  (/)  what  is  called 
tkeocnma,  that  is,  a  confusion  of  gods,  takes  place,  but 
generally  thb  b  due  to  philosophical  reflection :  tbb 
is  sometimes  a  pantheistic  process,  and  in  the  later 
stages  of  Greek  bbtory  it  is  carried  lo  far  that  all  the 
leading  gods  are  considered  to  be  forms  or  expressions 
(br  one  and  tbe  sane  potence  t  {si  la  tbe  most  cultiva- 
ted iwtioos  of  heatbeobm  there  came  on  a  tnne  when 
tbe  mythology  was  rejected  as  being  immoral,  or  waa 
explained  on  variotis  principles  so  sa  to  bring  it  within 
tbe  limits  of  the  natural ;  and  tbe  religion,  under  tbe 
attacliB  of  a  scepticism  produced  by  moral  feeling  or 
philosophical  doctrine,  lost  its  hold  on  tbe  national 
mind.  This  would  natnraUy  destroy  the  life  of  tbe 
nation,  unless  some  new  rellf^on  should  take  its  pbce. 

To  illnstrate  the  changes  tibrough  which  the  heathen 
relifiions  can  pass,  we  refer,  first,  to  Hinduism,  which 
appears  in  the  Vedas  as  i  simple  worship  of  tbe  gods 
of  light,  fire,  etc. ;  then  passes  into  Brabminisnvw'beTe 
Vbbnu,  an  hiferiw  god  of  the  Vedas,  and  Siva,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  storm-god  Budra  of  the  Vedas,  take  the 
principal  place,  and  divide  in  theb  ramified  mytlMtt- 
ogies  tlie  worsfaip  of  the  nation  between  their  reaper 
tive  religions.  A  second  Instsnce  b  presented  by  the 
religion  of  Rome,  which  in  Its  early  stage  yas  a  punc- 
tilious, superstitious  veneration  of  oeitain  divinities, 
somewhat  allied  to  those  of  Greece,  together  with  other 
vague,  shadowy-  powers,  and  in  Its  second  stage  adopted 
many  of  the  gods  and  much  of  the  mythology  ofGreeoe, 
so  as  to  throw  its  own  Ind^ienons  religion  Into  tiie  shade. 
Then,  in  iu  third  stage.  Bone  almost  entirely  lost  ha 
old  religion,  and  was  s  common  hsrbor  for  all  Oriental 
superstitions — the  worship  of  Cybele  and  Isb  and  Mi- 
thras, and  the  Virgo  Ccelestis  from  Carthage,  and  the 
Moloch-Ju|Hters  of  Syria.  A  third  instance,  with  less 
cimr  outlines,  b  presented  l>y  Mexico,  the  rell^on  of 
which  seems  to  be  a  composite  nado  np  of  parts  trtm 
the  religion  of  the  Mayas,  from  that  of  tiw  Toltecs, 
from  that  of  the  Aztec  conquerors,  and  of  a  retidnnm 
perhaps  from  oiherqufirlera.  (6.)  From  thb  expoulion 
it  would  seem  aafe  to  affirm  that  few  ^^^^M^v« 
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•BTtbing  more  than  th«  spirit  of  their  origjaal  fonn. 
They  continue  to  be  religiona  of  wUiire,  that  is,  of  diTine 
power  as  it  appears  is  the  divmifled  objects  of  nature. 
Hence  the  fdiikMophy  irbleb  aiiiea  In  beatiien  ooaatrlaa 
irill  be  apt  to  be  pantbeletle,  to  confound  God  and  natsn. 

Polytheisin,  in  any  true  Tiew  of  it,  must  be  consid- 
ered in  its  relations  to  mythology ;  but  we  mast  speak 
on  this  branch  of  oar  sabject  with  the  greatest  possible 
brevity,  as  we  have  already  considered  mythology  by 
itaelf.  Mythology  takes  ap  the  raw  material,  so  to 
speak,  famtsbed  by  heathen  thaidogjr,  ftnd  converts  It 
into  history,  mingling  with  it  nueb  of  poetic  Invm- 
tion,  but  all  in  good  faith ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  earliest  successors  of  the  mythological  age  be- 
lieved in  their  religion  in  this  shape,  as  presented  to 
them  by  the  imaginations  of  a  prior  age  unconsdonsly 
coloring  what  they  received  for  true.  Mythology  starts 
■mith  attributing  to  its  divinities  human  form  and  feel- 
ings (antbroponorpbism  and  anthropopatfaism) ;  and, 
of  eonnw,  fhm  tlwsa  pfemlsaa  infers  in  regard  to  evenia 
of  life  certain  apedUe  feelings  on  the  part  oTthe  gods, 
tesentful  or  kindly,  out  of  which  the  events  grew.  It 
attributes  sex  to  the  gods  on  natural  principles,  for  in 
every  language  the  gender  of  different  objects  in  nat- 
ure differs.  Not  always  is  the  sun  masculine  nor  the 
moon  feminine,  but  all  things  are  alive,  and,  according 
to  tb*  especial  mode  of  thinking  In  each  nation,  are  male 
or  ftenale.  Causation,  again,  is  conceived  ot  under  the 
image  of  procreation ;  and  where  the  gods  were  thought 
of  as  coming  into  being,  they  themselves  were  begotten 
by  parents,  until  the  mind  landed  In  a  first  cause,  which 
was  blind  and  impersonal.  Thus  theogonies  arose, 
•neb  as  we  find  in  Greece,  Pbonicia,  Scandinavia,  and 
«T«n  among  tb«  passiva  nces  of  this  continent  See 
Mttholoot.  a  room  was  thus  opened  for  the  im- 
pore  Imagination,  which,  not  content  with  imputing  to 
the  gods  love  and  Inst  towards  each  other,  without 
regard  to  the  laws  of  kindred  or  wedlock,  represented 
them  as  enamoured  of  men  or  women  also,  and  as  thus 
the  progenitors  of  extraordinary  persons,  demigods  or 
heroes.  From  this  conception  the  way  was  easy  to- 
wards attributing  to  extraordinary  persons  some  divine 
tin  or  nxitbet,  ud  of  allying  tham  to  the  celestials. 
And  as  thna  the  gods  wore  only  a  little  hlghw  than 
mortals,  the  distance  was  bridged  over,  so  that  demi- 
gods were  both  mortal  and  divine.  Hence  It  became 
easier  to  fall  down  into  the  worship  of  men  of  great 
power  or  skill,  until  in  the  old  age  of  some  of  the 
reUgions  we  find  kings  receiving  divine  bonois  even 
in  their  Ufotinn,  and  deified  after  tbdr  deaOi.  Tlds 
Tagueness  of  the  line  between  the  divine  and  the  hu- 
man reacted  on  religious  theorj-,  so  that  a  doctrine  like 
that  of  Euemerus  had  easy  currency  when  the  divine 
bad  sunk  so  low — the  doctrine,  namely,  that  all  the 
gods  were  originally  dead  men,  and  were  deified  on 
account  of  great  achievements  and  services  to  mankind. 

This  is  only  one  theory  of  mythology,  which,  indeed, 
is  a  wildemeas  where  one  is  in  danger  of  getting  lost, 
and,  if  one  would  attonpt  explanations,  mast  do  so 
witii  caution.  There  ar«  many  forms  of  explanation. 
There  is  the  physical,  where  phenomena  of  naturo  are 
turned  into  events,  and  here  the  difficulty,  not  easily 
solved,  meets  us  of  explaining  how  an  event  of  nature 
which  happens  everj'  day  Is  represented  in  mythology 
as  a  unique  occurrence  in  histor}-.  There  is,  again, 
historical  mythology,  that  in  which  some  fact  Is  the 
basis,  and  the  drapery  is  mythological  invention.  But 
in  adding  this  drapery,  and  in  other  such  inventions, 
the  poets  did  not  feel  that  they  were  chargeable  with 
firaud,  any  more  than  Milton  blamed  himself  for  uniting 
his  own  poetical  threads  with  the  woof  of  Scripture 
truth.  There  was  also  a  mythology  breathing  an  alle- 
gorical spirit,  and  dictated  perhaps  by  the  desire  to 
teach  mml  truth  In  the  form  which  religions  truth  as- 
sumed. This  was  more  consciously  fictitious.  Theo- 
li^oal  mythology,  agrin,  concerned  itself  chiefly  with 
tiia  births  and  life  of  the  gods  befen  tbey  came  into 


the  religions  system.  We  have  in  Greek  a  wmldag 
up  of  this  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Hestod,  aad 
nuy  belong  to  the  8tii  centniy  B.C. ;  and  the  frag, 
menta  of  anotbar  alao  ascribed  to  a  primeval  poet,  Or- 
phons,  but  later  by  ooe  or  two  centuries  than  that  et 
Hesiod.  A  c«nparison  of  tbeao  seems  to  show  that 
the  theological  poets  were  free  in  changing  the  mytiis 
which  they  had  to  deal  with,  either  inventing  in  put, 
or  drawing  their  materials  from  earlier  poems  where 
a  diffierent  religions  philosophy  was  exhibited.  The 
mytbidogy  ot  Greece  was  fblly  grown  in  the  age  of 
Homer;  it  la  not  true  that  Ite  and  Hesiod  created  it, 
but  rather  they  and  others  like  them  gathered  it,  and 
gave  it  a  form  of  greater  beauty.  Nor  is  it  true,  u 
we  think,  that  a  priestly  class  gave  the  first  fonn  to 
mythology.  More  tme  is  it  to  say  that  a  nntfam  did 
this,  and  an  age — a  very  long  age,  perhaps.  We  ore 
not  to  conceive  of  a  body  of  philosophers  teaching  in 
figures,  the  shadows  of  things  real,  those  realities  that 
lay  in  sunshiBe  before  their  own  minds ;  on  the  cMittn- 
ry,  the  mytbobgieal  spirit  was  spread  orerdl;  it  wm 
the  way  in  which  all  conceived  of  things  snpemalanL 
A  word  or  two  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  in  tt- 
gard  to  objects  of  worship  that  may  be  called  second- 
ary, that  is,  such  as  do  not  attain  to  the  tank  of 
principal  divinities,  or  even  of  divinities  at  all,  but 
still  played  a  not  nnimperiant  part  in  aorae  heathoa 
religions.  Among  these  we  name,  (1)  ^  reptessnts- 
tives  or  personifications  of  the  life  in  the  inferior 
Jects  of  nature,  like  those  which  went  by  the  title  of 
nymphs  in  the  Greek  mythology',  as  the  nymphs  of 
the  wood,  of  fountains,  of  the  sea — beings  bavins  ■ 
narrow  range  of  habiution  and  of  attributes.  Soais 
of  these  spirits  Inhabited  the  object  or  element  sflst 
wbidk  tbey  were  called,  but  were  thought  of  as  awrs 
or  less  able  to  disengage  themselves  fhn  it.  Tins 
the  sea-nympbs  wandered  over  the  coasts,  the  wood  si 
mountain  nymphs  over  the  mountain.  Si>me  of  them, 
being  personifications  of  the  life  of  perishable  objects— 
as  the  hamadryads — were  suppitsed  to  die  when  the 
tree,  their  substratum,  died.  (8)  The  s|Mts  of  tbede- 
partod.  Such  were  the  heroes  and  demigods  of  Greece ; 
Uw  spirits  of  ancestors  or  of  other  mortals,  wbo  mii^bt 
be  causes  of  good  or  of  barm,  might  be  believed  to  be 
present  on  earth,  to  be  under  the  ground,  and  capable 
of  being  raised  by  rites  of  evocation,  or  to  inhabit  the 
stars,  like  the  Fravashls  in  the  Persian  religion.  Faith 
in  the  continued  existence  of  men  aft^r  death  was  rar 
widely  dlffiised  over  the  world,  and  furnished  a  nupport 
flir  such  arts  as  necromancy,  and  an  explanation  for  tbs 
phenomena  of  dreams.  Nations  in  which  the  fiinnly 
foeling  was  strong  were  especially  addicted  to  the  vea- 
eration  of  ancestors,  as  the  Chinese  and  the  Romans. 
(8)  The  attendants  on  other  gods,  who  sometimes  were 
almost  deities  in  the  popular  mind.  Such  were  Ihs 
Fauns;  Silvnnos,  among  the  Romans;  Satyrs  amoeg 
the  Greek%  the  suliordiiuite  sea^ndn  of  the  latUr,  etc 
(4)  Abstract  notions  personified,  which  {»«sappose  the 
tendency  to  give  full  personality  to  real  oli)eels.  Ex* 
amplea  of  these  are  Aimislied  by  the  Greek  tellgiaa, 
such  as  Thermls  and  Dike,  personified  Isw  and  justice; 
Metis,  Mnemosyne,  Thianatos,  the  diemons  nf  batik; 
and  a  great  number  in  the  theogony  of  Hesiod.  Tbs 
Roman  religion  Is  full  of  vague,  misty  shapes  fioatirii; 
between  reali^  and  abstraction,  such  aa  Pavor  and 
Pallor,  to  whom  in  a  battle  the  third  king  of  Boats 
vowed  to  erect  shrinen ;  Honor  and  Virtas,  fvt  snd 
Victoria,  to  the  two  last  of  whom  important  teaplet 
were  built  in  the  later  days  of  Roman  history,  (i) 
The  personified  forces  of  inanimate  nature.  Here,  si 
in  the  case  of  the  abstractions  Just  now  mentioned,  tlis 
cause  or  force  was  conceived  of  as  an  agent.  Thus  the 
winds,  especially  Boreas,  were  more  or  leaa  worshipped 
in  Greece ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  volcanic  or  otiwr 
subterranean  phenomena.  In  India,  and  even  among 
our  Ked  men,  a  similar  kind  of  nature-worship  prevail* 
ed;  in  SMse  irf"      North  .^1^^^^^^  tribss  the 
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•oi4i-weit  vind  attained  to  »  blgh  rank  among  tba 
dirmitiBs,  waa  confonnded  even  with  the  Great  Si^t, 
and  played  qoUe  an  important  role  in  the  mythologies. 
(6)  EvU,  thatb  nalandeat,  tpiiiti,  had  a  place  in  some 
nligiona  of  the  more  eultiv^ad  races,  bat  in  general 
not  a  very  important  place,  nor  were  they  worshipped 
exorpt  by  vay  of  propitiation.  Such  were  the  rabiku 
of  India,  the  dcrwu  of  Inn,  the  god  Tgphon  of  Egypt, 
tfac&irM  and  leAiitPM  of  Roman  superstition — the  former 
afwbom  were  bad  npirits  of  departed  men,  and  ncarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  latter,  to  whom  the  propi> 
tiatoiy  rites  of  the  Lent  or  ia  on  the  ninth  of  Hay  were 
oScrad.  C7)  FinaUy  we  mention  certain  bonae^^rita, 
who  naj  be  included  under  (8)  as  the  attendanta  of 
bnily  god5,  such  as  the  Roman  Vesta.  Such  wore  the 
foattM,  the  spirits  presiding  over  the  patxu  or  the  fam> 
ilr  stores  and  inner  part  of  the  bouses  of  the  Romans ; 
and  the  /am,  protectors  of  the  bouse,  the  cross-road, 
etc.  Such,  too,  may  have  been  the  Urapkim  of  Scrip- 
tor^  or  rather  the  beings  represented  by  the  terajdiiiii, 
a  kind  of  family  gods  answering  somewhat  to  the  pro- 
tecting saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

We  have  come  in  the  course  of  our  subject  to  the 
rellginos  of  the  uncultivated  races,  a  department  of 
the  rcligioos  of  mankind,  where  it  is  difficult  to  solve 
all  th«  problems  or  to  get  upon  entirely  satisfkctory 
gronnd.  These  religions  have  been  divided,  as  1^ 
Wuttke  (Cesdt.  d.  HMeaik.  \o\.  i.),  XiOoJetidttm  and 
Jumeunam  ;  hot  as  authors  differ  greatiy  in  the  mean- 
ing wbkh  they  attach  to  the  first  of  these  words,  and 
as  what  is  called  sAomanrm  may  be  found  everywhere, 
we  cannot  make  much  headway  in  our  subject  by 
the  lielp  of  these  words.  We  shall  come  upon  fetich- 
ism  again  when  we  speak  of  worship;  at  present 
we  eoatent  ourselves  with  saying  tiiat  a  fetich,  as 
first  used  by  Des  Broesea  in  hU  Euai  ayr  U  CviU  det 
DkMx  FH^ui  (1760),  slgnfRed  any  object,  however 
wortbleas,  hi  which  a  god  or  spirit  was  supposed  for 
the  time  to  reside,  and  which  might  be  used  as  a  pre- 
sorative  against  evil  or  malignant  influences.  The 
word — in  the  Fortngnese  farm  feM^,  connected  with 
the  Italian  JiOtuio,  mtadebj/art,  from  the  Latin /atHeitu 
~deooledacharm,orot]|}ectemployedu«ehnrm;  and 
it  waa  oaed  to  set  forth  a  striking  chaiacteristic  of  the 
teligioDBof  Westem  AfHcawltb  wblcb  tin  Portuguese 
at  an  early  day  cane  into  contact.  Wuttke  (u.  s.), 
after  Stohr,  in  bis  Reiiffioia  Sg'tms  of  the  HeaAm 
i^pAes  o/the  But  (Berlin,  1886,  p.  257),  regards  a/r- 
tiek  aa  an  oatward  object  of  worship,  selected  at  will 
or  by  accident.  The  fetich-worshipper  chooses  and 
discards,  according  to  a  freak,  the  object  in  which  his 
divinity  is  suppoeed  to  lodge.  To  use  Wnttke'e  lan- 
gaage,  while  in  aim  or  star  worship  the  heavenly 
body  says  to  the  man,  "  I  am  thy  god,"  tlie  wMvbip- 
per  of  a  fetich  says  to  the  worshipped  object,  "thon 
mayest  be,  I  will  permit  thee  to  be,  my  god"(u.  s,  vot.  i, 
§  36).  Others,  as  Ueiners  (Al^.  Guchkhte  d.  Be&gion 
[Hanover,  1806],  vol  i,  >>k.  ii)  and  J.  G.  UUller  (^mei-. 
Cm£s.  p.  74, 75).  regard  the  fetich  as  in  the  belief  of 
the  wM«bipper  a  divine  essence ;  not  a  eymlwl  of  divin- 
ity, bat,  liite  the  san  or  moon,  a  god.  The  fetich-wor- 
sbipper  carries  his  subdivision  of  nature,  which  is  di- 
vine to  the  mde  heathen,  further  down  than  the  bigber 
taees  do;  Iw  worships  many  worthless  objects.  These 
definitions  are  not  satisfactory  to  us,  nor  do  they 
point  out  any  generic  difference  between  the  fetich- 
wersbipper  aiid  the  wtwsbipper  of  an  image  of  Athene 
Polios  t7  a  prindpa)  artiat  of  Greece.  For  (1)  if  the 
frtich  were  •  ptecktui  thing  in  itself,  doubtless  the  Ne- 
gn  would  be  constant  in  the  respect  he  paid  it.  The 
sdaction  and  rejection  need  to  be  accounted  for,  but 
the  wortblessnesB  of  the  object  must  greatiy  contribute 
to  the  iacoostancy  of  the  devotee.  (*2)  There  are  vil- 
Isce  as  well  as  house  fetiches  in  Africa,  and  these  seem 
ts  have  ■  more  fixed  hold  on  the  religions  fi»Ung. 
Of)  Tba  we  of  the  feticb  as  a  charm  or  amulet  is  not 
■MlisUy  anlUte  the  via  of  sainta*  bonea  tat  the  same 


parpose,  and  tfae  feeling  is  like  that  of  the  cultivated 
heathen  towards  his  graven  imago.  Thi«  fseling  is  ta 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by  a  confusion  of  the  subjec> 
tive  and  the  objective.  The  aenae  of  security,  caoied 
by  the  realization  of  tbe  presence  of  a  protector,  Is  at- 
tributed to  the  oliject  Itself.  (4)  Some  fetiches  have 
tiie  mde  beginnings  of  likeness  to  men.  Here,  cer- 
tainly, there  is  image-worship  in  its  infancy,  (6)  The 
belief  in  sjdrits  which — to  say  the  least — very  many 
mde  races  have,  is  inconsistent  with  AlUller's  view 
that  the  fetich-worship  b  worship  of  a  detached  part 
of  nature.  The  spirit  has  tbe  fetich  for  fta  bouse,  It 
dwells  tbeie,  as  ^  Greek  god  waa  conceived  by  tba 
masa  of  tbe  people  to  inhabit  the  statue,  and  as  tbe 
lectures  of  saints  in  some  Catholic  lands  wink  with 
their  eyes  because  the  saint  is  there  In  tfae  belief  of 
the  superstitiouo.  The  fetich  is  discarded,  perhaps, 
because  it  ceases  to  awaken  certain  religions  feelings 
which  it  awakened  for  some  reason  at  first,  and  so  the 
Negro  looks  for  some  other  reminder  oi  tbe  spirit's  or 
the  divinity's  presence,  (6)  Some  fetiches  are  living 
animals,  and  here  the  inquiry  arises,  which  we  must 
dismiss  for  the  present,  whether  these  are  conceived  of 
as  tenanted  by  higher  beings,  or  as  symbols  of  higher 
beings.  The  same  answer,  as  it  appears  to  us,  must 
be  given  as  it  regards  EzyptUn  or  Indian  animal-iror* 
ship,  and  as  it  regards  that  which  preraila  in  Africa  or 
America, 

We  conclude,  then,  that  fetich*worsblp  b  not  essen- 
tially distinct  ftom  Idol-worsblp,  and  we  may  find  all 
the  characteristics  of  it  In  the  religions  of  the  cnltiva. 
ted  men.  Among  Lbe  Greeks,  as  belonging  to  an  early 
period  of  their  religion  before  scnlpture  had  made 
much  proficiency,  we  And  such  memorials  of  gods  as 
three-cornered  pillars  in  the  temples  of  tbe  Charites  at 
Cj^icus,  conical  pUlart  of  Apollo,  tba  |dlUr  of  Hera  at 
Argos,  and  a  plank  of  wood  sacred  to  her  at  Samoa, 
not  to  mention  the  sacred  stones  called  batj/li,  and  tbe 
stone  of  the  mother  of  tbe  gods,  transferred  from  Pes* 
sittOB  to  Rome,  and  there  venerated  and  carried  about 
in  processions.  These  were  fetiches,  and  so  were 
wrought  images,  as  long  as  the  bith  continued  that 
tiie  god  waa  present  in  ^  outward  ot^Ject.  The  most 
characteristic  mark  of  fotich-worsblp — as  it  seems  to 
US — was  that  which  struck  the  eyes  of  tbe  first  trav- 
ellers in  Africa — its  connection  with  charms,  and  in 
general  the  prevalence  of  witchcraft,  and  of  various 
magic  arts.  The  religions  are  religions  of  fear,  in 
which  a  small  body  of  men  governs  the  rest  by  terror, 
and  thus  stands  in  the  way  of  the  higher  religioas 
ideas.  Thb  cannot  have  been  coeval  with  the  relig- 
ions tbomselves.  It  most  hare  taken  some  tiuie,  per- 
haps ages,  to  develop  the  systMn  of  witchcraft  or  magle 
art  by  which  so  many  rude  people  have  been  kept  down 
in  their  degradation,  by  which,  according  to  the  natural 
course  of  things,  their  degradation  has  lieen  increased; 

ShamanitiH  may  be  defined  as  tiie  worship  of  spirits, 
so  called  from  the  Shaman  or  priest-conjurer  of  many 
religions  in  tbe  northern  parts  of  the  wnrld.  The 
SfHritual  world  seems  to  embrace  all  things  that  bavo 
life,  and  in  some  parts  the  spirit  deUchea  itself  from 
tbe  tree  or  other  living  thing  at  will,  to  return  there 
again.  This  kind  of  religion  has  prevmled,  or  once 
prevailed,  among  the  Finns,  Huns,  ancestors  of  tbe 
Magyars,  Mongob,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  in  Thibet. 
Something  like  it  la  found  among  tbe  Bed  men  and 
other  aborigines  of  this  westem  continent. 

Soma  of  the  Northern  Asiatics  make  a  threefold  dl- 
vblon  of  spirits :  Jirtt,  tiie  souls  or  powers  wblcb  have 
taken  a  concrete  form  in  physical  olijects ;  teeoitdfy, 
tbe  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors ;  tkird/g,  spirits,  some 
of  which  may  have  been  human  soub,  which  have  • 
wider  sphere  of  action,  such  as  have  relations  to  a  whole 
tribe  or  as  protectors  in  certain  nndertaltinga.  Tbesa 
may  be  kindly  or  malignant. 

Besides  these  si^ritual  bdnga,  the  Finns  believed  in 
a.upr«n.god.Jumab.wlmNn>n^^X^^k^ 
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mtj  hvn  denoted  st  fint  pUce  of  thnnder,  besven, 
titen  god  of  heaven,  then  god  in  geners).  lite  Lappa 
of  Norway  had  three  classes  of  spirits — those  In  the  air, 
thoae  in  the  heavens,  and  othen  tabove  the  heavens. 
Among  the  last  b  a  higher  god,  who  creates  every- 
thing through  bis  son — which  must  t>e  a  conception 
borrowed  from  the  Christians  in  their  neighborhood. 
AmoDg  the  Tongutea  Uwra  »n  aeTeral  nmlu  and 
■pberes  itf  operation  In  tbe  spirit  ■yitem  t  bat  above 
Cbam  all  ia  a  god  of  beaven,  Boa,  who  knows  all  thinga, 
but  does  not  coaoetn  binwelf  with  what  oomes  to  pass, 
nor  punish  the  wicked;  and,  besides  bim,  a  sfurit  of 
tbe  sun,  more  powerful  than  tbe  rest,  to  whom  prayers 
are  offered ;  a  spirit  of  tbe  moon,  from  whom  dreams 
oune ;  spirits  of  tbe  stars,  who  are  protectors  of  par- 
ticnbir  men,  etc  (Comp.Castrin'slMtareaonFinnMi 
mytbology,  translated  from  tbe  Swedish.)  In  tbe  re- 
ligions of  car  conUnent  tbe  Great  Spirit  haa  been  snp- 
posed,  without  reason,  to  have  corresponded  with  Qod, 
the  son,  north-west  wind,  etc.  The  spirits  are  sn  pposed 
to  bo  capable  of  detaching  themselves  from  tlieir  cor- 
ponal  frame,  and  of  taking  Tarfanu  forma  «  they  see 
fit 

It  is  a  meat  Intmatlng  Inqnlty,  hot  one  in  irtiieh  it 
Is  difficult  to  reach  certainty,  whether  there  are  In  ttie 

uncultivated  races  remembrances  of  a  primeval  mono- 
theistic faith.  Tbe  diflScalty  is  doe  to  several  causes, 
the  Brst  of  which  Is  their  reserve,  often  extreme,  in 
communicating  with  persons  higher  in  the  scale  of 
dvilixation,  and  their  readiness  to  agree  for  the  mo- 
ment to  what  aneh  pmau  may  say.  Another  cir^ 
camstance  to  be  conddered  b  the  propagation  of  relig- 
ious ideas  from  foreign  sonrces-— In  AfHca  on  both 
•ides  of  the  continent  (torn  tbe  Hobammedsnism 
which  has  long  Iwen  making  pn^ress,  and  in  this  con- 
tinent from  Christianity.  The  Red  men  near  tbe 
whites  tMve  forgotten  tlieir  former  bnman  sactifices 
and  cannitMlism,  and  no^ect  of  parents  In  extreme 
old  age ;  and  tbey  teem  to  have  Imbibed  aome  relig- 
ions notions  tnm  tbe  white  men  which  have  modified 
their  religions.  We  find,  also,  this  to  be  sometimes 
confessed  by  some  tribes  in  Africa  that  they  lielieve  in 
a  being  above  all,  bat  neglect  bim  because  be  is  too 
far  off,  too  high  to  concern  btmaelf  with  their  affairs. 
This  may  be  an  excose  for  neglect  of  worship  of  such 
a  being,  or  it  may  l*e  conformed  to  a  real  but  obscure 
tzadldon.  We  mMy  auppona  the  saprame  god  to  have 
been  In  tbe  primeval  ivllgion  ot  th^  fittbers,  and  to 
have  been  thmst  out  of  worship  by  tbe  spiritual  weak- 
ness and  imbecility  of  bllen  man.  In  some  tribes, 
again,  tltere  appear  to  be  no  such  foint  traces  of  mono- 
thelsin.  A  missionary,  who  lived  over  thirty  rears  in 
Southern  AfVica,  once  told  tbe  present  writer  that  be 
never  found  any  such  embers  of  an  eariy  religion 
among  those  with  whom  he  was  conversant  The 
question  is  thus  one  not  so  easily  settled.  We  close 
what  we  have  to  say  of  it  by  a  brief  citation  from  the 
important  work  of  Waits  (^AntknpoL  d.  ffalurvdUxr, 
pt.  ii,  p.  167).  He-is  speaking  of  the  religion  of  the 
Megroes.  After  denying  the  justice  of  imputing  to  them 
a  peculiar  and  rude  form  of  polytheism,  he  adds  that 
"tbe  deeper  penetration  Into  their  religions,  to  which 
of  late  a  number  of  conscientious  investigators  have 
attained,  leads  to  the  aurpridng  result  that  a  number 
of  Negro  tribes,  among  whom  the  influence  of  nations 
that  stand  higlier  in  point  of  culture  cannot  be  pointed 
out  nor  scarcely  be  suspected,  have  made  much  great* 
«r  advances  In  the  development  of  their  religions  con- 
ceptions than  almost  all  other  nations  in  a  tUte  of 
nature.  And  this  to  such  a  degree  that,  if  we  may 
not  call  tbem  monotbeists,  still  we  may  assert  of  them 
that  tbey  stand  on  the  borders  of  monotheism ;  while 
yet  tbeir  religion  is  mingled  with  a  great  amount  of 
gross  superstition,  which  in  the  case  of  other  peoples 
where  it  is  found  seems  entirely  to  cover  up  with  its 
rank  growth  the  purer  religious  conceptions." 
II,  OtiMnuiKWf.— We  laTe  considered  polytbeiam 


thus  for  on  the  aide  <^iU  nature  and  ori^.  We  |n. 
ceed  next  to  a  brief  exposition  of  its  practical  sidc^  cc 
its  outward  worship,  including  priests,  images,  allatt, 
and  temples,  liturgical  services,  and  oflhrings. 

(1.)  Throughout  paganism  it  lias  been  felt  that  tbs 
gods  must  be  approached  In  a  certain  way,  and  the 
knowledge  of  that  way  has  been  in  the  bands  of  a  oer* 
tain  tribe  or  class.  If  there  were  written  records,  m- 
end  songs,  vr  fbnnuli^  tbe  knowledge  «f  these  pm- 
tained  to  tbia  class  alone.  Moreover,  a  method  «f 
ascertaining  the  divine  will  grew  np  ol  wbid  thsy 
alone  had  the  knowledge.  Whatever  rites  were  nse* 
essajy  to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods,  or  to  iccsn 
tbw  fovor,  tbty  alone  could  autbwitatively  teU. 
If  any  oeeiilt  science  rebting  to  human  dssliay  « 
tbe  dlvtas  will  existed,  tbey  possessed  it  endirinly. 
They  had  fttmi  tbeir  position  such  advantages  tint 
they  first  would  tiave  the  literature,  science,  phikai^ 
pby,  and  hbtory  of  the  nation  in  their  keephig.  Thu 
to  a  great  extent  tbey  controlled  the  progress  of  creMi, 
stood  by  the  side  of  rulers  to  direct  tbeir  oooidi, 
trained  the  people,  shaped  the  theory  of  leU^ot, 
turned  it  perhaps  into  a  tww  direction. 

Hie  influence  and  standing  of  tbe  priests  niisd 
with  the  freedom  of  the  nation,  witb  tbe  oompaetoess 
of  the  priestiy  order,  and  with  variotu  other  csbms. 
In  some  countries,  as  in  Egypt  and  in  India,  Aey 
formed  one  of  the  leading  castes,  and  all  knowledge, 
secular  or  religious,  wss  in  tbeir  hands.  In  the  Psr- 
aian  or  Zoroattrian  religion  the  priest,  called  Athnvs 
in  tbe  lecorda,  has  also  in  tbe  inscription  of  BeUrtan 
(of  the  time  of  Darius  HystaspesX  and  in  tbs  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  tbe  name  of  Magiu.  The  Magi,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  were  a  Median  tribe,  whicli,  be- 
coming necessary  for  the  offices  of  religion,  was  dif- 
fused over  Penda  also,  and  perhaps  over  East  Iran  ot 
Bactria.  Tbey  resembled  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  their 
living  in  villages,  and  had  no  great  political  power, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  almost  religions  aotbori^  of  tbt 
Per^an  king.  Tbe  Averts  consists,  to  a  great  degtee, 
of  Irag  prayers,of  Invitations  to  the  gods  tn  be  present 
at  acts  of  worship,  and  the  like,  and  religion  enteted 
into  all  the  important  concerns  of  lifo.  Frequent  par* 
gatlons,  and  the  maintenance  also  of  tbe  saoed  Sre, 
foil  to  their  office.  It  is  difficult  to  expire  the  cm- 
nection  iMtween  these  ifagi  and  the  practice  of  magic 
tar  there  were  Babylcmlan  Magi  also;  but  the  wwd 
was  probably  indigenous  in  Inn.  Duneke*-,  tbe  his- 
torian, finds  the  connection  in  tbe  formnUe  of  conjatfr 
tion  which  they  used  in  order  to  drive  away  the  datm 
or  dftv,  tbe  evil-minded  spirit-servants  ctf  Ahriman, 
which  formuin  had  a  kind  of  cnnstraining  power  cm 
the  spi:it8,  just  as  prayer  in  India  was  conceived  of  ss 
patting  a  force  on  the  gods. 

Greece  dllfored  tnta  the  nations  already  mentioatd 
in  having  no  order  of  priests :  any  one  might  assuns 
tbe  office,  and  discharge  the  duties  which  the  priest  per- 
formed,  and  "there  is  no  trace  of  a  priesUy  disci|jiiie 
propagated  by  instruction  through  generationa,  ttor  u 
there  any  trace  of  an  abidinic  connection  between  tltc 
priests  of  different  cities"  (K.  OtifHed  Mttller,  Proltg. 
p.  249,  ibO).  At  Rome  the  religions  institutions  took  i 
stronger  rocA.  in  confbrmlty  witb  the  regard  for  |*s»- 
edent  the  fbrmality  and  the  supostition  whidi  cbar- 
acterized  tbe  eariy  Roman  people.  The  public  priest. 
hoods  were  originally  in  pablcian  bands,  and  tbe  prisstf 
long  monopolised  the  linowledge  of  the  calendar  sod 
the  legal  fonnulw.  Moreover,  the  private  ritM  of 
families  seem  to  have  been  thought  of  more  impor- 
tance than  WW  the  coaeamong  the  Greeks.  But  tixfs 
was  no  caste,  there  were  no  bereditorv  public  priestly 
offices,  and  politics,  becoming  a  vaatiy  more  inviting 
field,  drew  to  itMlf  the  attention  and  efforts  of  all  men 
who  aspired  to  influence.  The  ma^^trates  thnmsrlrns 
observed  tbe  signs  in  the  heavens  and  regulated  tbe 
meeting  of  pabUc  bodies  in^accordaneawitii  tbeir  own 
wbbM.  nnder  p^9^!M9b«f  Veli^gilii^et.  North 
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if  Boom  kj  tlw  Etnucain,  belonging  to  sDotliar  ran,  I 
«ho  bad  a  gloomy  nligion,  in  wbicb  tbe  art  <tf  dlTina- 
tiM  pUyod  a  mon  tnportaot  part  than  in  that  of  any  • 
othtf  utlon  of  wUdi  wa  h*n  knowladga.  Hon  tbe 
Iwding  men  held  the  offie«  of  priesto,  rad  tbe  prioei- 
pal  prieatboods  wore  benditarT.  BQ*ond  tbo  Alpo,  in 
Gaol,  tbe  Druids  famed  a  great  ewporation,  at  the 
bmd  of  wbieh  was  a  kind  ot  pope ;  wbUe  Juliua  Cnsar 
ma  atnck  by  tbe  waot  of  a  compact  prieatly  elau  in 
Genuay,  and  aaya  that  tha  tan  waa  not  given  to 
■KriOoaa.  (W  the  natiooa  inbaUtlng  ttiU  continent, 
the  Slaxieaaa  had  a  very  numeroos  body  of  [ffiestf. 
Mine  fin  thamand  of  whom  are  said  to  have  belonged 
to  tbe  great  temple  at  the  cafrftal.  Over  tbe  hierarchy 
of  priuts  two  chieft  aelected  from  leading  families  pre- 
•idiMl,  whose  position  gave  them  high  antbori^  in  state 
abira.  Under  tlwae  chiefs  a  thiH,  with  his  subordi- 
nates, Iiad  anperioieiidence  over  the  lower  priests  and 
tha  sonliMries.  There  wera  also  tnonka  in  Hezko^ 
aa  wdl  as  in  other  adjirining  eonntriea,  who  have  lieen 
eonpBfed  with  tite  similar  bodies  \a  Baddbtst  coun- 
tifaa.  la  Pern,  owing  to  tbe  sacred  dignity  of  the 
Incaa,  tbe  priests,  nn)e*s  they  pertained  to  the  race  of 
tbe  Children  nf  tbe  Son,  had  lesa  independent  weight 
than  tbe  BimiUr  class  io  llexico,  and  tbe  sinfdicity 
of  tlw  reli^oa  may  liave  coodBcad  to  tha  same  reault, 
A  icmarkabte  Institntlan  of  thta  country  vas  that  of 
tbe  vir^QS  of  the  son,  wtio,  like  tbe  Roman  restals,  had 
to  keep  alive  the  eacred  symbt^  of  fire. 

(2.)  Tbe  objects  nf  worship  were  either  invisible,  or 
dtMant  and  yet  vieilile.  or  something  near  at  band, 
hi  wbicb  a  divine  power  was  thought  to  ndde.  In 
the  first  caae  espedally  there  was  a  longing  In  the 
pagan  nlnd  for  sume  repreaentaUoD  or  Hnage  wbkh 
might  keep  the  prescoce  of  tbe  iaity  In  mind,  and 
tfaoB  give  a  sense  of  proteethm  to  the  wonUpper, 
Iinage-wonbip,  idolatiy,  arose  from  a  desire,  it  seems 
probablr,  of  feeling  tbe  nearness  of  the  unseen  power, 
or  from  conceiving  that  the  divine  power  is  lodged  in 
nr  belongs  to  tbe  object  present  lefore  tbe  eyes  as 
bong  inherent  or  represented  by  it.  Image-worship 
has  been  diffused  orer  the  heathen  wnrld,  but  aome 
natipBa  have  rejected  it.  The  rellglDn  of  Ormnzd 
jected  Imaged  and  even  temples  with  a  kind  of  fanat- 
ical hatred.  We  believe  that  there  are  no  traces  of  it 
in  tbe  Veda*.  The  Romans  at  first  had  only  symbols 
and  not  forms  in  the  houses  of  their  gods.  The  prob- 
ability ia  therefore  that  through  the  whole  of  tbe  Indo- 
Ennpean  race  Idol-worship  was  not  known  at  the 
first;  but  fai  E^ypt,  bi  Greece,  in  the  Hamitle  and  fai 
some  of  tike  Shemltk  peofdoa,  on  this  continent,  la  Af- 
rica, and  over  tbe  vrorld,  no  earlier  period  can  be  traced 
than  one  in  which  either  Image  symlwl  or  feticb-wor- 
•hip  waa  a  part  of  the  reli^ons.  As  for  direct  wor- 
ship «f  nature,  one  would  suppose  that  images  would 
not  be  needed  by  tbe  pagan  religious  sentiment  The 
heavenly  bodies  especially  are  so  great  a  part  of  the 
tiaw  in  eight  that  no  memorial  of  them  would  be  need- 
ed. Tbua  we  find  that  in  Baliytonia  and  Assyria,  where 
sun  and  star  worship,  as  distinguished  from  the  wor- 
of  sun  and  star  gods,  preindled,  idols  were  com- 
neo.  Y«t  we  Rnd  images  of  Bel,  Nebo,  and  Merodach 
(Mercory  and  Jupiter)  spoken  of  by  tbe  prophets  (Isa. 
xlvi,  1 ;  Jer.  1, 2),  while  tbe  PbcenlcUn  and  Canaanite 
saa^EOd  Baal  is  represented  by  pillata  (of  atone  and 
wood?  S  Rings  X,  26,  2T},  and  Asheiab,  probably  tbe 
mmc  aa  Astarte,  hj  wooden  poala  (grovea  In  onr  ver- 
rien,  poMnm).  It  seems  not  unlikely  tbat  In  pro- 
portion to  the  pagsn  mind's  separation  of  a  divinity 
from  tlie  ol>}ect  out  of  which  it  grew,  the  tendency  to 
reprcaeat  it  images,  and  especially  "after  tbe  fig- 
are  of  man  "  (Isa.  xliv,  IS),  wonld  become  more  con- 
tniUsit,  but  to  this  then  seem  to  be  exceptions.  As 
<sr  the  direct  worship  of  oilier  oljects  of  nature,  as 
tRca  and  aalmala.  especially  snakes,  than  ta  no  rea- 
Huwhy  thb  kind  of  worahlp  slionld  need  Intagea. 
lad  han  we  come  to  tbe  ^i<Bf'^U  Inqidiy  whether , 


I  Uie  anbaal  is  a  symbol  or  a  hOch,  that  Is,  a  tenement 
I  of  a  god;  and  we  may  dosbt  alao  whether  in  diflisrent 
parte  of  the  worid,  aa  hi  Egypt  and  on  this  continent, 
tha  aane  conceptions  lay  under  this  spedea  of  cnttua. 
In  ^ypt  tbe  aacred  bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  wen  ear> 
tainly  regarded  as  lncamati<ms ;  but  may  not  i^mbid 
have  preceded  and  given  rise  to  this  belief?  Tbe  rep- 
resentations with  which  the  Egyptian  religion  abounds 
of  gods  In  a  composite  form,  partly  human,  partly  bea< 
tial,  hawk-  or  Jackal-beadod,  etc.,' show  a  symbolizing 
of  particular  qnalitiea  united  to  the  expression  of  in- 
telligence like  tbat  of  man.  Bat,  oa  the  othw  hand, 
tbe  worship  of  animals  elsewhere,  tiie  great  number 
of  sacred  animals  in  Egypt,  which  It  was  a  crime  to 
lull,  and  tbe  mummies  of  which  were  preserved,  seem 
to  point  to  a  stage  of  worship  in  tbat  atrange  country 
where  the  marvellous  instincts  and  powara  at  animab 
pointed  to  a  god  within  them  all. 

After  what  baa  been  laid  In  another  ^aee  we  naed 
not  speak  atlengtb  of  fcdcb-worship.  Tha  vsgnenaaa 
of  the  word  ought  to  be  cured  by  definitions,  or  It  ought 
to  be  driven  ont  of  works  on  the  pagan  religions.  If 
a  fetich  Is  a  material  in  which  a  god  or  spirit  is  con- 
ceived to  dwell  for  tbe  time,  a  spell-bound  protector 
and  coadjutor  of  those  who  offsr  him  worship,  this  ia 
a  distinct  idea ;  or  If  It  is  a  tenement  chosen  by  the 
worshipper  fbr  his  god,  that  too  is  diatinct  enough ; 
but  when  we  find,  together  with  stones,  mountidns, 
water,  wind  and  fire,  plants,  animals,  and  men,  heav- 
enly bodies  also  in  a  certain  stage  of  hnman  cnlture 
reckoned  as  fetiches,  It  seems  as  if  feticb-worship 
might  be  made  to  include  everything.  In  Greece 
tbe  Tbessallan  sorceresses  were  tbongbt  to  be  able 
to  bring  the  moon  down  out  of  the  skies,  and  to  work 
magic  arts  by  Iter  help.  That  Is,  Hecate,  Ute  moon- 
goddasa,  waa  believed  to  be  wandering  abioad  at 
nigfat,  and,  bdng  identified  with  tbe  moon,  waa 
thought  to  come  down  fh>m  the  skfea.  Tbe  same 
genoral  notion  of  power  over  objects  of  natan  ap- 
pears in  the  nide  fetich-wonbip  of  Africa.  A  clear 
line  cannot  be  drawn  between  tbe  religions  con> 
cepUooB  of  paganism  in  tha  lower  and  in  Ita  higher 
cultnn. 

We  have  spoken  of  mixed  human  and  animal 
forms,  where  the  symbol  was  the  main  Idea.  Tha 
highest  attainment  of  idol-worship  Is  to  represent  the 
divinity  under  tbe  form  of  man.  God  made  man  in 
his  image ;  the  pagan  lover  of  beauty  makes  his  god  in 
man's  Image,  a  reversal  of  tbe  true  idea,  and  yet  ex- 
preashre  of  a  relationsbip.  The  Greek,  Ity  his  anthro- 
pomorpbie  nproaentathKia  ot  his  divinitiea,  employed 
tbe  highest  eoncepthms  of  beauty  In  the  service  ot  re- 
ligion ;  and  thus,  while  he  Ud  tbe  fonndation  of  the 
highest  art,  sntijiBCted  himself  to  the  condemnation, 
"  thou  thoughtest  tbat  I  was  altogether  such  a  one  aa 
thyself." 

Tbe  image  and  symbt^  brought  the  god  into  mind, 
and  gave  him  a  vlalble  connactUm  with  the  worship- 
per. Hence,  in  part,  tbe  fkadnation  of  Idolatry.  To  a 
great  extent,  even  In  the  most  refined  countries  of 
paganism,  the  divinity  was  thought — not  indeed  by  the 
philosopher,  but  by  the  vulgar— to  inhabit  the  statue, 
and  to  this  both  the  Scriptures  and  tbe  early  Chris- 
tian writers  constantly  allude.  The  idol  waa  not  only 
used  at  places  of  common  worship,  bnt  in  fkmiliaa,  and 
gave  tbe  feeling  of  protection  a  certain  irividnem,  as  If 
the  divine  shape  were  then, 

(3.)  Tbe  images  of  the  gods,  ^ther  than  the  desire  of 
shelter  for  the  worshipper,  gave  rise  to  the  temples, 
which  were  houses  of  a  divinity ;  thus  mui-  is  a  god's 
dwelling,  from  a  rout  meaning  to  dwell,  and  odes,  in 
Latin,  in  the  singular  is  usually  a  temfje.  bnt  in  the 
plural  a  human  abode.  But  neither  image  nor  temple 
was  as  important  fur  woiafaip  as  the  altar,  which  might 
stand  afar  from  any  temple,  or  near  a  temple  and  out- 
aide  of  it,  or,  it  might  be,  within  the  tef&^F^ffMwfth 
no  roof,  or  with  an  openin^  esti  tollHHM^ilwaa 
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of  giving  fre*  paaeage  to  inoense  uid  the  imoke  of 
■aciiiioea  inUi  the  upper  air.  When  the  altar  of  the 
god  and  hia  atalue  wan  near  one  aDotbcr,  tb*  atuue 
geoerally  stood  above,  tbat  the  wonhipper  might  look 
upwards  to  the  representstion  of  the  divinity,  Tlie 
temple  as  well  as  the  statue,  iu  the  progrCH  of  rettne- 
ment  and  of  the  ritu&UsUc  spirit,  gained  an  importauce 
that  (lid  not  belong  to  them  in  the  earlier  times.  It 
is  iu  the  tem|de  principally  that  architecture  in  most 
hutheu  lands  b»  found  the  motive  for  its  cultivation, 
as  it  was  the  images  of  the  gods  chiefly  which  proinoted 
the  progress  of  aculpuire.  We  have  already  had  occa- 
siuu  to  say  that  in  the  Persiaa  religion  there  wwe 
properly  nu  altan  nor  temples.  The  veneration  be- 
stowed uD  fire  and  light  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
confining  religious  riles  within  the  walla  of  temples, 
and  the  pure  original  fiiitb  of  Iran  had  littls  need  of 
aitarsL 

(4.)  Worslup^  in  the  numr  aeine  of  the  word,  may 
include  puhlio  and  private  prayers  and  other  Utuigical 

services,  with  offerings  unbloody  or  Irioody,  and  their 
attendant  lustrations  or  purgations.  Some  of  these 
rites,  especially  sudi  as  Bymbolixcd  certain  mytlioio^cal 
events,  might  be  secret,  but  of  these  myataries  we  have 
uo  time  to  speak. 

Prayer,  the  natural  voice  of  the  being  who  realizes 
his  dependence,  mijjbt  be  informal  in  the  family  re- 
ligion of  the  pagan,  oc  attended  with  fomalities;  it 
might  need  the  prraence  of  s  priest,  especially  on  cer- 
tain important  occauons  of  family  life,  or  the  head  of 
the  household  might  act  as  priest.  In  public  religion 
a  class  of  priesu  took  the  ie«l ;  it  was  felt  tbat  a  cer- 
tun  form  of  words  bad  a  peculiar  efficacy,  and  from 
this  nodoo  perhaps  belief  in  incantations  derived  its 
birth.  In  some  religions  the  liturgical  forms  have 
been  excessively  minute  and  elabMate.  We  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  religitm  of  Iran  as  an  example  of 
this.  The  Avesta  is  chictly  liturgical.  The  (irst  part 
of  the  Ya^na,  and  a  smaller  ouUectian,  the  Vupered, 
oonsist  principally  of  praises,  thanksgivings,  and  inviu- 
tiona  addressed  to  various  superior  beings  to  be  present 
W  tha  offerings  of  the  Haoms  and  at  other  cdebratioQi. 
The  Yeshts  or  Yaata,  a  part  of  the  Khorda-Avceta 
(lemer  Avesta),  connst  of  prayers  and  praises  addressed 
to  particular  objects  of  veneration,  as  to  Mithras,  Ve- 
retbragna  or  Behrom,  aud  the  souls  of  the  good.  In 
the  early  religion  of  India  the  three  first  Vedas  are 
cbieUy  liturgicaL  The  Rig-Teda  contains  about  a 
thousand  hymns  in  ten  booju,  the  first  seven  uf  which 
oonuat  of  hymns  addressed  to  A^i,  the  flre-god,  to 
Indro,  and  others.  In  the  ninth  book  are  darned  hymns 
intended  to  be  sung  while  the  Soma  ufferint;  is  in  prep- 
aratitm.  The  S&ma-Veda  takes  most  uf  its  materials 
from  the  Rig,  and  adapts  them  to  the  purposes  of 
chanUng.  The  Yaju>Veda  consists  of*formulas  proper 
to  accompany  the  various  actions  of  religious  worship, 
and  belongs  to  a  time  when  the  worship  had  become 
omnplicated  and  the  importanee  of  the  priest  had  in- 
creased. The  Romans  were  in  their  eariy  days  a  de- 
vout and  reverential,  but  also  a  formal  people.  The 
same  adherence  to  legal  precedent  which  built  up  their 
liw  appeared  in  the  minute  observances  of  their  re- 
ligion; formulas  of  words  had  a  certain  independent 
power;  a  breach  of  silence  at  prayer  and  sacrifice  was 
omiuous;  the  evocations  nddntssed  to  the  divinitiea  of 
conquered  towns  that  they  would  leave  their  old  abodes 
were  conceived  to  have  the  force  of  a  charm ;  and  they 
were  afraid  to  let  it  be  known  what  god  was  the  especial 
guardian  of  Rome,  lest  their  enemies  should  practice  the 
same  evocations  against  them.  In  India,  also,  prayer 
was  thought  of  as  having  a  magical  power.  The  old 
invocation  of  the  sun,  caUied  the  Gayatri,  ia  of  such  po- 
tence,  it  is  said,  tliat  the  Bnhmin  can  obtain  happiness 
by  it  whether  he  performs  other  reli^^oa  services  or 
nut  The  repeating  of  it  in  the  morning  dawn  until 
the  son  appeal*  removes  ^evety  nnpoonved  fhult  of 
tbe  night,  and  a  umilar  i^rition  iu  the  evening  twi- 


Ugbt  is  equally  effectual  (Wnttke,  m.  A  vd.  ii,  | 
from  Hanu,  u,  87, 101, 102). 

The  tdKvings  and  ancriiSoe*  of  a  poblie  natac  «cn 
usually  attended  by  lustrationa,  which  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  purgations  of  a  propitiatory  chtr- 
acter  practiced  by  those  who  sought  cleansing  fma 
guilt.  Both  kinds  of  lustrations,  however,  had  tbe 
same  moral  idea,  the  necessity  of  a  pure  mind,  for  their 
foundation.  In  or  near  tbe  tireek  temples,  and  nwk- 
ing  the  divUoo  Une  benrcen  prrfkne  and  sacred  gmmd, 
stood  tbe  vessel  of  holy  water  {perirriaiUmMm),  far 
the  uses  of  those  who  entered  tbe  pure  interior.  Aftat 
thu  iHepararion  came  the  offerings  with  prayers  and 
praises.  In  some  nstions  there  was  a  time  when  these 
offerings  were  mily  unbloody,  or  at  least  the  Uoody  of- 
ferings or  samficea  played  a  small  part.  The  instito- 
tions  of  Numa  sanctioned  only  such  things  as  the  funis 
of  tbe  field,  and  the  moia  iiUa,  or  broken  gnaiiiB  of 
spelt  mixed  with  salt.  Mot  even  incease  was  ibm 
ined  by  the  nmple  Romans.  Tbe  usages  changed 
greatly  b  this  particular  at  a  later  time,  owing  to  tht 
influence  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  Southern  Italy. 
Among  the  HindAs  horses  and  homed  cattle  were  (r^ 
quent  victims  in  the  earlier  times,  but  afterwards 
came  less  common.  In  the  books  of  the  Avesu  liiile 
or  nothing  is  Hid  of  animal  sacrifices,  but  it  b  |ae- 
scribed  that  for  certain  <dfcnoes  (aa  a  fliw  at  on  aione< 
ment?)  a  bundled  smaller  cattle  should  be  offered  op. 
But  in  Peinan  history,  whether  in  accordance  with  or 
in  violadon  of  the  precepts  of  the  religkni,  menliaa  is 
made  of  animal  victims,  Xerxes  on  his  march  lonrdt 
Greece  honored  the  Trojan  Atheua  by  aocrificiiig  a 
thousand  cows.  At  the  Stiymon  the  Uogi  aSeni  tq> 
white  horsea,  and  at  a  apot  in  Tbrnce  called  tbe  Nun 
Roads  nine  boya  and  nine  giris  from  among  tbe  native 
inhabitants  were  buried  alive.  Stiabb  remarks  that  bo 
pieces  of  the  victim  were  given,  as  elsewhere,  to  ths' 
pods,  since  they  had  need  only  of  the  animal's  tooL 
Instead  of  victims,  the  great  offering  in  the  ludiso  re- 
ligion of  the  Vedic  period  was  that  or  the  Soma,  as  t»- 
c]e|»as  or  some  other  pbuit  of  the  milk-weed  tribe,  tbe 
stalk  of  which  waa  crushed  between  stones^  and  the 
narcotic  juice,  mixed  with  butter,  was  left  to  fenaeN. 
This  mixture  was  supposed  to  nourish,  strvngtl)efl,snl 
even  inUixieate  the  gods.  The  most  absurd  supen^ 
tions  were  connected  with  this  sacred  substance :  it  wsi 
originally  in  heaven,  and  came  down  with  the  rain  to 
the  earth ;  it  was  something  that  a  man  might  offer  lo 
the  higher  gods  only,  and  could  feel  that  he  had  m- 
dered  a  favor  by  it,  and  bad  a  right  to  a  retam.  Finil- 
ly  the  Soma  became  identified  with  tbe  moon-god  si 
the  cause  of  fruitfulness.  An  offering  calkd  by  a  cot* 
responding  name  in  Iran,  the  ffaoma,  <md  obtained  fmoi 
the  same  or  simiUr  pUnts,  played  a  great  port  in  tbe 
services  of  the  old  religion  of  that  country.  Similar 
notions  that  tbe  divine  powers  partook  of  and  cnjoved 
sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  them  may  be  (bead 
ehewhera  in  many  rdigioDS,  but  probably  none  so  ex- 
travagant. 

Sa^fices  of  victiraa,  or  Uoody.  oObrings,  were  sooner 
or  later  almost  universat  What  victim  should  be  se- 
lected depended  on  a  variety  of  considerations.  Some- 
times  it  was  an  animal  that  injured  the  gifts  [tfcaaitcd 
to  a  god,  or  injured  that  which  he  protected,  as  a  gou, 
tbe  desti<qrer  of  the  vine,  was  offered  to  Dionysu,  and 
a  Bwiiie,wbich  footed  in  the  ground,  to  Demeter.  Some- 
times it  was  an  animal  under  the  god's  pntectita. 
Sometimes,  again,  there  was  a  symbolism  in  tbe  isai-  | 
fice,  OS  when  a  black-colored  animal  was  offered  to  tbe 
Dii  Alanes  at  Rome,  or  a  heifer  never  yoked  to  HiDsrra. 
In  E^:ypt,  notwitlistanding  that  the  number  ofssocd 
animals  was  very  considerable,  other  victims  wck  se- 
lected for  oflSeringa,  Thus  a  pig  was  presented  to  the 
god  answering  to  Hercuka  and  v^sculapius,  bat  not  to 
Sorapia;  a  sheep  to  the  mother  of  tbe  gods,  but  not  to 
Isis;  acattoHoma;  a  eocKiSHihuiMtlM  ki^ 
at  least,  to  the  fll^liafii^jiB^jhfltU  Wl|l^  Vb^ 
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Throoftbopt  s  luge  part  of  the  world  hninan  being! 
wen  offered  u  McriSoes  to  the  gods  of  the  beatbea, 
and  (be  bnber  btck  we  pene irate  into  antiquity  the 
man  cominon  is  tbia  boirid  practice.  There  are  two 
Unaa  of  it,  the  sacrifiM  of  ebitdren,  espeoally  of  the 
fac-bom,  and  that  ofgrown-op  men.  Tba  ftnt  appears 
in  countries  where  the  worship  of  Moloch — perhaps  of 
Baal  and  other  Iiindred  gods — preratled,  as  in  Pbieni- 
da,  the  land  <rf  Canaao,  Muab,  perhaps,  and  Carthage, 
and  trace*  of  the  same  may  be  found  in  the  island  of 
Crete.  Also  in  some  parts  of  this  continent  the  same 
pnetice  seems  to  have  gained  some  footing.  To  this 
the  pnpbet  Mkab  (vi,  7),  the  law  of  Moaea  (Lev.  xx. 
t-S). the  biHMtod  books  (2  Kings  xvi,8;  cdnip.DeuL 
ni,  SI),  and  other  parts  of  the  Scriptona  refer,  unless 
in  HHiMof  these  pasnagea  simple  lustraUcm  by  fln  with* 
oat  baniing  may  be  intended.  But  far  more  ootnroon 
was  the  sacrifioe  of  grown-up  men.  As  nations  grew 
more  humane,  this  practice  was  softened  down ;  either 
BOi  condenined  to  death,  who  had  to  die  at  any  rate, 
wen  selected  as  the  victims,  or  a  penon  was  scourged 
or  cat  only  nntil  the  blood  ran,  or  the  rite  was  per- 
formed upon  an  image  substituted  for  a  human  being. 
Soch  labstitattoa  can  be  traced  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Koooe.  In  India  human  sacrifices  were  introduced, 
when  the  obscene  and  cruel  Siva  religion  spread  among 
the  people,  into  his  worship  and  that  of  hia  wife  Durga, 
or  KalL  The  Kalilta-Purftna  is  cited  Ward  and 
athen  as  saying  that  Kali  "felt  a  (deasure  for  a  month 
in  the  blood  of  fish  offered  to  her;  for  nine  months  in 
that  of  wihl  animals;  for  a  hundred  years  in  that  nf  a 
tiger;  and  in  that  of  a  lion,  a  stag,  or  a  man,  for  a  thou- 
sand  years.  Three  men's  blood  appease  her  for  a  hun- 
dred thousand  yean.  The  offering  of  blood  is  like  the 
drink  of  the  gods  (the  Soma) ;  Brahma  and  all  the  gods 
aaenbleattheoffering"(Wanl,iii,l74;  WuUke,ii,86(i; 
AtiaL  Rtt.  V.  871).  In  other  countries^  at  in  Gaol,  in 
Mexieo,  in  Peru,  above  all  in  Uexioo,  this  practice  as- 
earned  frightful  proportions,  showing  how  man  can  be 
debased  and  made  savage  by  his  religion.  There  is 
gfouod  for  believing  that  cannibalism  may  have  grown 
jut  of  the  sacriAeial  feasts  after  battle,  when  an  enemy 
was  slaughteied  to  the  gods  who  gave  the  rictny. 

We  ask  at  this  Mage  of  the  Mibject,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  pagan  nffierings?  As  tbey  understood  their 
tdigioiia  ritea,  the  unbkwdy  were  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  acknowledgment  for  protection.  Whatever 
the  form  of  offering  was,  the  god  was  conceived  of  as 
being  plened  with  them.  How  did  they  account  for 
this  pleasure  1  There  are  traces  of  the  cdnception  that 
the  Kods  eoji^ed  offierings  as  we  enjoy  food.  The  faith 
of  the  Aryan  race  in  regard  to  the  Soma  offering,  and 
the  idea  that  the  amoke  of  burning  sacrifices  was  agree* 
able  to  the  divinities,  show  the  grosser  forma  of  antbro> 
pomnrpbisni.  Sacrifices  of  a  public  nature  nay  be  re- 
(mnkd  as  feasts  to  which  a  god  or  gods  were  invited; 
(he  slt«r  was  the  puUic  hearth ;  the  victim  was  par- 
taken uf  by  all  the  wonhippera  after  due  purgat^HU, 
libaliona,  and  other  prepaiationa;  the  god  had  hia  ahare 
of  tho  iDeaU  which  went  up  to  bim  in  the  dtiea.  At 
the  bottom  of  all  this,  however,  the  feeling  no  doubt 
Wat  that  the  worshipper  gave  up  aomething  of  value, 
and  thua  ahowed  bis  devotion  to  bis  protector.  But 
this  explanation  does  not  exhaust  the  entire  meaning 
of  animal  ascrifices.  Thus  ceruin  animals  not  used  for 
(bod.  as  dogs,  horses,  wolves,  bears,  and  even  asses,  were 
in  some  Greek  rites  the  appropriate  victims,  the  prob- 
riile  icaaon  for  whidi  is  given  Ytj  K.  Ottfriad  Mailer 
(Asr^,  i,  979)  that  animals  hatad  by  a  particular  god 
he  would  he  pleased  to  see  bleeding  at  his  altar.  The 
■criflce  of  a  dng  to  Hecate  may  be  aoooonted  for  from 
the  dog's  baying  at  the  moon,  and  of  a  stag  to  Artemis 
bscaoae  she  was  a  huntress. 

Bet  there  were  also  propitiatoiy  sacrifices  required 
by  a  feeling  of  guUt  and  of  dread.  Here  life  ia  given 
k«  hIL  Ic  aeema  impoaaiUe  to  pot  len  meaning  into 
liica  than  that  the  wonhipper  acknowledged  hia 


life  to  he  fwfeited,  and  hoped  something  which  not 
only  had  value  but  was  also  a  living  object,  to  avert 
through  confession  made  in  this  way  the  divine  wrath. 
Human  sacrifices  were  atill  more  significant.  In  tho 
case  of  children,  espeda%  of  tbe  first-born,  the  suppo> 
sition  that  the  flret-feiuts  were  oonsecrated  and  devoted, 
as  an  expreaion  of  gratitude,  does  not  seem  at  all  natu- 
raL  It  was,  in  short,  a  sacrifice  made  for  tbe  benefit 
of  the  femily,  caused  by  a  painful  sense  of  ill  desert ;  it 
was  giving  the  fruit  of  the  body  for  the  sin  of  the  souL 
The  more  general  sacrifices  of  human  beings,  especially 
of  grown-up  men,  which  took  place  roost  frequently 
where  amne  great  crime  bad  been  eommitted  by  penona 
unkiHnm,  or  when  pestilence  or  defeat  by  enemies  be- 
tokened tbe  wrath  of  protecting  divinities,  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  acknowledgment  of  sin,  and  a  way  of 
transferring  and  appeaung  di\-ine  anger.  Wrath  de> 
manded  or  expneed  to  death.  The  death  of  one  or 
more  freed  the  rest.  In  tbe  Greek  myths,  the  self-de- 
votion of  an  innocent  virgin,  lite  Macaria  in  the  Hrra- 
didm  of  Euripides,  and  in  Binnan  bistmy  more  eleariy 
(he  act  of  the  two  Decii,  father  and  son,  their  self-con- 
secration, and  in  tbe  case  of  the  younger  the  devotion 
of  the  hostile  army,  point  to  a  faith  that  victory  might 
he  secured  by  voluntary  death  for  others.  This  te  the 
highest  form  that  human  sacrifice  took  in  tuatben  an- 
tiquity. 

It  remaina  to  give  the  briefest  possible  estimate  of 
tbe  heathen  relif^ona  In  their  infineneca  on  man.  With 
r^rd  to  tboT  lower  fenna,  m  aeen  in  wild  races,  th^ 
are  to  a  great  extent  religions  of  fear;  dread  of  supe- 
rior powers  weighs  on  the  minds  even  of  ligbt^hesrted 
African  negroes.  A  feeling  of  sin,  and  yet  a  veri-  faint 
and  half- conscious  one,  must  be  presupposed  in  their 
minds  in  order  that  this  dread  may  exist ;  but  the 
dread  is  greatly  increased  by  magic  practices  which 
are  kept  up  by  priestly  imposture.  In  the  higher 
races  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  partly  by  tbe  help  of  moral  sentiments  which 
must  grow  up  in  well-ordered  civil  communities,  the 
religions  of  paganism  have  been  elevated  in  their  moral 
tone;  that  under  them  men  have  more  or  less  risen  into 
art,  freedom,  philosophy ;  that  great  individual  char- 
acten  have  appeared  in  such  countries,  and  that  toler- 
ably high  standards  of  moral  excellence  have  counter- 
acted depraving  infliieneea  ftom  bad  religions  or  bad 
ins(Jtutions.  But  there  are  some  necessary  evils  In 
polytheism,  owing  to  its  very  nsture.  They  honor 
power  rather  than  character,  since  it  was  divine  power 
in  objects  of  nature  that  impressed  itself  chiefly  on  the 
minds  of  men.  Hence  absolutism  and  ambition  wero 
under  the  protection  of  the  religions  senUment.  It  wm 
the  worship  of  beings  vttbmted  atlr^tet,  more  or  lesa 
under  the  control  of  /ate,  who  were  for  tbe  most  part 
Hot  from  etemitg—mt  aatbors  of  the  world,  but  parts  of 
tbe  worid,  local  in  their  spheres  of  operation  and  func- 
tions. There  could  therefore  be  no  umcfrMol  religion. 
Biuldbism  spread  because  it  was  an  atheism  which 
abolished  caste  and  litnited  transnigntkm,  and  which 
allowed  tbe  cult  us  in  tbe  connlries  where  It  travelled 
to  continue.  There  was,  further,  a  want  of  {^tej/imee 
on  the  part  of  the  wonhipper  to  his  divinity ;  even  rid- 
icule of  them  in  the  comic  mimes  of  the  Greeks  was 
allowed,  and  sometimes  the  people  treated  the  idols 
with  great  indignity.  These  religions  could  not  resist 
any  increase  of  know  ledge,  but  gave  way  to  scepticism, 
and  this  brought  on  national  ruin.  But  the  heaviest 
charge  almost  everywhere  against  paganism  waa  ita 
sensuality,  not  In  the  lower  races  only,  but  in  the  higher; 
not  so  much  in  earlier  times  as  at  the  acme  of  n^ne- 
ment.  Tbe  myihologica  were  impure.  Thegudawen 
depraved,  and  examples  of  wickedness.  Licentionsneas 
was  put  under  the  protection  of  religion.  On  this 
point  a  long  chapter  might  be  written ;  but  it  is  better 
to  pass  over  this  in  dienee,  and  to  close  with  saying 
that  the  Apostle  to  tbe  Gentilea  wh  no  malignor  when 
he  wrote  tbe  fint  eb.pte^^,U»,|^^,^^^t^' 
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IIL  LiieratMre. — ^Fnxn  tbe  imimiise  mm  of  work* 
nUUng  to  tlie  pigin  idipnis  we  can  only  nudra  a 
•election. 

1.  Worh  on  the  PkSotopky  ofR^giom  or  o/Pojfim- 
itM^Conituit,  De  la  Religum,  etc  (Peru,  1824-1881,  fi 
vols.);  Hegel,  RtligvmtpkUoa^tkie  (2  voli^;  in  Werkt, 
vols,  xi,  xii,  Berlin,  1840) ;  Wultke,  Gtich.  d.  Hridm- 
tkumi  (BnaUu,  1852, 1863,  2  vols.,  unfinished);  Schel- 
ling,  PkUiu.  d.  Mj/thotojfie  (id  Werke,  pC  ii,  vola.  i,  ii, 
Stuttgard,  1856, 1867) ;  Pfleidenr,  Das  Wftm  </.  RtUffion 
(Leips.  1869, 2  vols.) :  severml  works  of  Max  MUll«r,  w 
his  Science  of  Jteligion,  etc 

2.  Explmiatioru  of  3fstAoiogg.—{a.')  From  the  Old 
Tcftament,  iti  events  and  characters,  as  by  Vossios,  De 
tkeotogia  getOili  (Amsterdam,  1642);  Huet,  Demotutr. 
evangel.  (Paris,  1672) ;  and  othen  of  that  school,  now 
nearly  forgotten.  (&)  K.  OttC  Huller,  Pniegom.  tu 
tbtar  wiawauiekqfiL  MgtMogie  (Getting.  1826);  Max 
Uttller  in  bis  seoond  coone  of  Ltchirea  on  Lmgnagr, 

8.  Gaterci Pragmatical  TreatiteM  on  Htatken  Retigione 
or  MglMogies.  —  Banier  (Paris,  1710-1738)  and  Jacob 
Brjiant,  now  forgotten ;  Creiuer,  Sj/m&oUk  (Ist  ed.  1819- 
1821, 4  vols.),  with  Mone's  ffeidentk.  d.  nSrdl.  Europai 
(Leips.  and  Darmstadt,  182S,  1828,  2  vols.) ;  ICeiners, 
Aligmdm  GtmA.  d.  Rdigmm  (Hanover,  180«,  1807,  2 
vols.) :  Stubr,  ReHg.  SgMteme  da  OrienU  (BerUn,  1886- 
1838,  2  vols.) ;  Schwenk,  Mytkohgie  ( Frank f.-nn-the 
Uain,  1848-1853,7  vols.);  Eckermann,  l^hrb.  drr  Re- 
Ugiontgeach.  u.  M^kotogie  (Halle,  1848,  1849, 4  vols.). 

4.  Tkr  A  nciad  Mgthiographert.—(a.')  Heathen  authon, 
as  Lucian,  De  Dea  Sgra;  Plutarch,  De  Indt  et  Oriri 
(IVthey'a  ed.,  Bnlin,  I860).  <».)  The  attacks  on  hea- 
thenism by  early  Christian  writers,  as  Clemoit  of  Alex, 
tn  his  Proirept.  and  in  part  of  the  Stromata ;  Tbeodoret, 
De  Graeor.  affed.  cw  r.,  with  the  Latin  writers,  esp.  Ar- 
notnns,  Augustine  in  parts  of  the  CUg  of  God,  Julius 
Fimiicus,  Minucius  Felix,  LacUntius,  etc 

6.  Writer*  on  ike  Greek  Hellion  and  Mgthoiogg. — Lo- 
beck's  A  glctopAamut  on  (As  Mj/iteriet,  etc  (Kiinigsb.  1829, 
2  vols.) ;  Jacobi,  ffandvdrterb,  d.  gr.  v.  rOnt,  M$tkoL 
(Lrips.  1886,  2  v<ds.) ;  PceUer's  Demeier  k.  AmpioM 
(Hamk  1887),  bis  artidee  in  Ptaly's  BaegUop^  and  his 
Grieck.  UglkoL  (8d  ed.  edited  by  Plew,  Beiiin,  1872- 
1876, 2  vols.) ;  Welcker's  Grieck.  G&tterkkrt  (tiStUiigen, 
1857-1862,  8  vols.)  ;  Gerhard.  Griech.  MgtkoL  (BerUn, 
1864.  1855,  2  vols.) ;  Braun,  Grieckiscke  GdtUrtekre 
(Hamb.  u.  GoCha,  1864) ;  the  second  vol.  of  Heraanu's 
Lekrb.  d.  OrhdtiMdUtt  Alierthuwu  (1st  ed.  Heidelberg, 
1846) ;  tifote's  Greece,  voL  t ;  and  tbe  writers  on  Greek 
art 

6.  Writen  on  Ike  Roman  and  Italic  RtUgioia. — K.  0. 
MUller,  Die  Etmtker  (Berlin,  1828,  2  vols.);  Gerhard, 
Die  Goiter  d.  Etrueker;  Hartong,  Die  ReUg.  d.  Romtr 
(Erlangen,  1836,  2  vols.);  Constant,  Du  Polylkiime 
Rom,  (Paris,  1833, 2  vols.);  Klauseo,  Ae»etu  u.  die  Pe- 
nuten  (Gotha,  1839) ;  AmbroKsh,  Studien  (Brealau,  18S9) ; 
Merkel's  ed.  of  Ovid's  FaiH  (Berlin,  1841) ;  Harquardt, 
ill  voL  iv  of  the  Bekker^Harquaidt  Itan^  d.  Rdm.  A  It. 
(Leips.  1856) ;  Preller's  Rom.  Mgthoiogie  (Beriin,  1868). 

7.  Egyptian  MylKologg. — Jablonski's  Panlkcon  jUgjfpt. 
(Frankf.-on-the-Oder,  1750-1752);  Lepsius,  Ueber  d. 
trtltn  aggp.  Gotterkreis  (in  the  "  Trans,  of  the  Berlin 
Acad."  1861) ;  also  bis  Todlenbuck  (Leips.  1812) ;  Bun- 
sen,  Ae^fplen't  SleBe,  etc  (in  Germ,  and  £ngL;  bk.  i 
esp.  treats  of  the  religion);  Dnncker,  <?eseA.  dn  jClTerfA. 
(Ist  ed.  Beri.  1862 ;  vol.  i  treats  of  Egypt ;  four  editions 
have  appeared);  Both,  Geeck.  der  abendiand.  PkHot. 
(in  vol  i,  Mannheim,  1662) ;  also  works  of  Wilkinson 
and  others  on  Kg^-ptian  antit].,  Brugsch.  etc 

8.  Skemitic  Jl^igioni.—tioven,  Die  Pkdmtitr  (Beri. 
u.  Bonn,  1849-1866, 2  vtris.) ;  Diincker  (iil  tup.  in  vol 
ii) ;  tbe  writen  on  Assyr.  and  BabyL  monniDents,  as 
Layard,  the  Rswlinsons,  Oppert,  6.  Smith,  Le  Normant, 
Schrader,  in  his  Aitgr.-bfibyhn.  Keitintckri/len  (Leips. 
1872),  and  KeHinsckr.  u.  dai  Alte  TeMament  (Giessen, 
1872). 

9.  Iremiam  Ar^^>— Spiegel,  in  bis  A  reata,  with  in- 


troductions, and  in  other  works ;  WindisrtiiDao'a  Zowv- 
atlriadu  Stud.  (BiOi^  1881);  B6th  (efsiip.  in  v«i  i); 
Haug,  tSttaya  (Bombay,  18(>2) ;  Dnncker  (itf  sap.  in  toL 
ii,  of  which  the  third  ed.  [1867]  appeared  also  widt  the 
title,  Geaek.  d.  A  ryer.), 

10.  Indian  ReSgiona. — Besides  tbe  writers  on  tbeTedie 
literature  and  tnmsL  of  the  Vedas,  Lam^,  M,  Aker- 
tkumahnde  (4  vols. ;  in  vol.  i,  p.  736-792) :  Doncker 
(tit  avp.  in  ToL  ii);  Max  Huller,  in  aeveral  wntke; 
Whitney,  Or,  and  Liag,  Slmdiea  (New  Toifc,  1873) ; 
Wuttke  (X  in  vol  1);  Ward's  View,  tU.  (Lsnd. 
1822, 8  vols.) ;  with  tbe  writers  on  BuddUsn,  as  Bour- 
noaf,  Koppen,  etc 

11.  Ckineae  Ac/^kmu.— Wuttke  (■<  anp.  in  toL  ii); 
a  number  of  transl.,  as  of  the  Shu-King,  by  Gaobi  and 
De  Guignes  (Paris,  1770);  nf  Heng-TBen,V  Stamtea 
JtUien  (Paris,  1824);  tbe  Y-King,  by  MoM  (1884): 
Tshnhi,by  Neumann  (1887);  Lf^e^'CAMfar  Gaialeai 
also  Stuhr's  Reieka-RrtiffioH  d.  CJaneaem ;  Platb,  lh%  w. 
Cvlivi  d.  alten  Ckineaen  (2  pta.,  reprinted  fmro  "Traa*- 
actions  of  the  Koval  Bavarian  Acadeny") ;  together 
with  works  of  Du  Halde,  Gutalafr,  WiUiam^  Dc  MaillB, 
etc 

12.  Norlkem  European  and  Aaiatic  Arf^wa*.— («.> 
Celtic :  I^ivies,  Mj/tKo/lke  Drwida  (Lend.  1889) ;  Moae 
and  Eckermann  (ut  aKp.}.  (6.)  Oennan:  J.  Giima. 
Dentacke  MgtkoL  (1st  ed.  G&Uingen,  1836);  trend,  of 
the  Edda ;  Anderson,  Nortkem  MglkoL  (Chicago,  1874). 
(c)  Slavic :  Hone,  Ackermann,  Schwenk  (tit  aigK).  (d.) 
Finnish :  Castn'n,  Vorieaungen  Hber  d,Ji».  MjthoL 

18.  RMgiona  ofljover  Racea.—VfKitz,  A  niMrvp.  (Leipa. 
1868-1872, 6  vols.,  the  last  by  Garland) ;  Tvter^  Prim- 
tive  Cubtire  (Lond.  1871,  2  vols.);  J.  G.  MuUer,  Awmr. 
e^rr«/i>.(Baafe,1867);  BAaUm, Mgfka o/tke  AW  WoM; 
Wuttke  (at  anp.  in  voL  i) ;  Heiners  (nt  aup.) ;  Dee  Bids- 
Bes,/>Mtu-/'sf(cA«;  Sd)u]tze,AViMitHaHu(LeipiL)8il): 
Morgan,  A  nc.  Society  (K  Y.  1877) ;  accounts  by  ScbMl- 
craft,  Catlin,  and  earlier  writers  on  tbe  Amer.  Indisas; 
Galitzin's  transl,  of  Wrangell,  Iford  el  la  Sikirie: 
histwies  of  Meuco  and  Fero;  tfaveUers  in  Africa;  Et- 
lia^  Pofymaiiif  etc  In  Waiu  eofnmiB  Usts  of  wjapn 
and  tiaveUeis  are  given.   (T.  D.  W.) 

Pomaranclo  is  the  smuame  ef  Cmnorono  Itoit- 
CALLi,  a  painter  of  the  Florentjne  achooL  He  wu 
bom  in  1562  at  Pomarando,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Niecsl* 
Circignani,  who  look  him  to  Bmne  quite  yoang  lo  assiM 
him  in  his  works.  At  the  aame  time,  under  tbe  dine- 
tkmoflgnauo  Danti,  he  helped,  with  Tempcati,  BaM- 
lino  da  Keggio,  the  younger  Pahna,  and  some  othto, 
in  finishing  the  lo^  of  Kaffaelle.  This  work  beini: 
achieveil,  he  painted,  on  slate,  for  Santa  Maria  de^ 
Angeli  at  Rome,  a  Deatk  of  A  naniaa  and  Sappkira,  a 
masterpiece  that  was  deemed  worthy  lo  be  eofned  « 
mosaic  for  the  basilica  of  St.  Peler.  After  painting  st 
San  Giovanni  di  ratio  Tke  BapHam  of  ConMaaiiat, 
at  San  Giacomo  TAs  ReaMrrreUm  o/Ckriat,  at  San  Gr- 
gorio  a  St,  Andrtu,  one  of  tus  best  works,  be  was  sekd- 
ed  to  punt  the  cupola  of  tbe  church  of  Loretto,  getting 
the  preference  of  Onido  and  Carava^^^  Tbe  tatter 
avenged  himself  by  having  bis  rival's  face  disfignnd  by 
a  spadasnn.  The  cupola  of  Loretto,  in  tbe  ornamenta- 
tion of  which  Roncalli  was  asutted  by  Jaconctti,  Pietn 
Lombard  Ik,  and  Lorenro  Garbieri,  Olkn  a  great  varies 
and  abandnnee  of  aol^eeta.  Althoa^  these  punlinsi 
have  Boflimd  much,  some  heads  of  unconmon  beaaty 
are  still  discemiUe.  Some  subjects  from  the  life  <^tbe 
Virgin,  executed  by  Pomarancio,  were  the  occanoa  tt 
his  being  made  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ  by 
Paul  V.  He  wmked  in  divers  other  [dace*  of  tlM 
Kcentino:  there  is  a  XoH  me  tangert  at  the  Ennitani 
of  San  Severino;  a  St,  Fra»eia  in  Pragera,  at  Sat 
Agostino  of  Ancooa;  a  At.  PalaNa  at  Oaimo;  and  at  tbe 
Palaxm  Gallt  of  the  same  place  is  a  Jmdgment  o/Seh' 
sMw,  wUch  Lansi  asserts  to  be  hia  best  fimsoo.  Doing 
a  rather  protracteil  stay  at  Genoa,  he  embellished  its 
churches  and  palaces  with  woriis  fit  to  compete  wHh 
the  best  of  the  century.  We.  menlioii|  Atrtbier  aoMBg 
Digitized  by  VjOOgIC 
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hk  pcinting*  The  Marfyrdtm  nf  St.  Simtm,  Mt  the 
PiiUMOtbtk  of  Hanicfa,  «nd  •  VirffM  iKeddmg  Teart 
ORT  tke  Badjf  of  Aer  Son,  at  the  UuMura  of  Usdrid. 
Hi*  mmwr  to  veiy  vutoble,  uid  Kninda  now  of  the 
gumr.  DOW  of  tbe  Flomitim  KlHxd;  SMDetimM  it 
CMDM  nor  to  tlie  Tenetiui  acbocd.  His  colore  are 
bri^KT  and  more  brilliant  in  bis  frescos  tbin  in  hti 
oil-paiiitinga.  He  likes  to  adom  bis  sohjccta  with 
bcaudTai  landscapes  of  great  effect.  Unfortunately, 
fotbwing  tbe  example  of  his  ntaatera,  he  was  too  often 
■Muted  by  bis  pupils;  hence  some  weak  parts  in  his 
wocka  U«  is  chvged  also  with  some  errors  of  per- 
■padire.  He  died  at  Borne  io  IflM.  See  Unzi,  Hitl. 
^AMrtn«<aee  Index)  (  Spoonv,  Biog.  UUt.  t^tke  Fine 
Jrt^fcv.BoBcaUi. 

IPonunuielo  Is  also  a  saniame  by  which  Nicoolo 
CntaasAMi  is  generally  known.  He  wis  a  painter  or  the 
Florentine  scliool  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  bom  at 
IWanncio,  near  Volterra.  He  was  probably  a  disci- 
ple of  Utiaa,  whoee  assistant  be  was  in  his  woilis  in 
tbe  great  room  of  the  Belvedere,  in  the  Vatican.  He 
anired  at  Rome  quite  young,  and  painted  there  a 
number  of  frescos,  among  which  we  mention  the  cu- 
pola of  Sc.  PndflntiaiM,  Tk»  Lord  tHmnmded  Angeb 
(trifawM  of  S.  Gioranm  Pwdo),  St.  Jt4m  tht  B^Ut 
(cboTcb  of  the  Consolazione),  and  thirty-two  horrible 
Start  of  Sfartgrdom  (San  Stcfano  Rotondo),  vigorous, 
but  executed  with  little  care.  It  is  probable  that 
rooarancio  spent  tbe  last  years  ot  bis  life  in  bis  native 
place,  where  he  died  after  1591;  fur  the  works  which 
neat  be  referred  to  hia  last  period  are  all  imong  nn- 
ntRMB  paintings  of  his  pteaerved  in  Volterra.  At  S. 
liiuAo  a  Dnctnt  frm»  the  Cro$$  \s  signed  "Nicolaus 
CirrintanuB  di  Ripomarance  pingebat  A.D.  1580;"  and 
It  tbe  Bauisterio,  on  an  A$»Htum,  one  of  his  best 
worka,  we  read,  "  Nicolaus  de  Circignanis  Volaternmus 
pingebat  anno  1591."  In  the  cathedral  of  the  same  ci^ 
thm  remains  of  the  frescos  with  which  he  had  adorned 
■he  tribgne  a  God-Father;  at  St  Pietro,  in  Selci,  an 
Awmmdatiom  (nil-painting),  and  at  San  Fnnceaoo  a 
PiA.  nunarancio  was  frequently  aided  by  hia  pupils, 
Ibe  beat  known  of  whom  are  Cristoforo  Roncallt,  odled 
also  Poraarancio,  and  his  own  son,  Antonio  (Hrcignani, 
who  rmained  in  obscurity  during  his  father's  lifetime, 
and  came  suddenly  into  repnte  by  the  puntings  with 
which  be  adorned  a  chapel  of  Sanu  Maria  Traaponlina 
at  Rome:  they  exbitnt  aonw  featnres  ancceaafuUy  bor- 
ntwfd  from  Bamocio,  At  Florence,  under  the  p«Ktico 
of  the  boepital  of  S.  Hatteo,  he  painted  some  frescos  in 
1614 1  Tke  Dupvlatum  vUA  tkt  Doctor* ;  Tke  Mauacrt 
of  lie  ImtocenU ;  The  A  doratum  of  the  Kingt ;  and  The 
Saiinhf.  Called  at  a  mature  age  to  Citti  di  Ciastello, 
Antaoio  lived  there  several  years,  painting  fur  churches 
and  priraie  persons.  It  is  believed  that  at  the  age  of 
asty  yean  he  settled  again  in  the  village  of  Poma- 
TincM,  the  cradle  of  bb  family,  where  he  died  in  1680. 
^  Unn,  of  tke  PaiHitrt ;  Spooner,  Siog.  Siil.  <if 
tieFmeArf»,t.v. 

Pomarliu,  SAHtm.  BAimoAitTm,  a  Oennan  Lo- 
theran  divine,  was  bom  April  36,  1624,  near  Wintaig, 
in  Silema.  H  is  father,  a  miller,  was  oppiiMed  to  bis  pre- 
dilecticin  for  study,  and  he  had  many  obstacles  to  sur- 
avnnt  before  he  could  get  tbrongh  his  course  of  stndies 
ntbceoDei^.  He  punued  his  studies  at  Breslau,Frank- 
fbn.  and  Wittenbe^.  On  Jan.  1,  1668,  he  was  called 
ta  Bcshin,  in  Silena,  bnt  soon  went  to  that  portion  of 
Brtfia  then  known  as  Cologne-on-thc-Spree  as  deneon 
•f  St.  Peter's,  and  from  thence  to  Magdeburg  as  pastor 
of  StJaootai.  In  1665  be  waa  made  rector  and  professor 
of  theology  at  Eperies,  in  Upper  Hnngaria.  On  account 
of  the  peisecution  against  the  evangelical  party,  be  had 
to  leave  that  poution  in  1678,  and  went  to  Wittenberg, 
«btn  be  lectured  on  theology,  preaching  at  tbe  aanie 
tine.  In  1874  be  wcntaspaMM-andaai^ntMidflntto 
IM,  when  be  died,  Mndi  S,  1888.  AlnoetiUthe 
wriiii^  of  I^Mnarina  an  of  ft  ptdnaical  tMtare,  and  in- 


tended to  defend  the  Lnthenn  (cneta.  He  was  engaged 
in  many  theological  disputeswitb  Jesuits,  and  even  with 
Protestant  theob^ana.  We  mentimi  among  his  works, 
Oe  ffoetawikitit  (Wittenberg,  1649,  1650,  4toy.^De 
nnderaliom  tAeoIo^joi  (ibid.  1674,  4to) /Mwrrf oHo 
de  veriiate  reUffionit  Luthenmm: — Comment,  in  fpUlo- 
bm  Juda; — ^Mofyna  et  mgitbt  artiaUorum  Avg. 
Confeuiomt :  —  De  majeitate  S.  Seripturte,  etc  See 
Jticber,  Gekhrim-Lrxikon,  a.  v. ;  Chaufepi^,  Dv^.  Hiat. 
Biv.;  Wetzer  u.  Welbe,£ircA.-AezibR,s.v.  (RP.) 

Pome  (Lat.  pomtm,  i.  e.  an  apple)  is  in  ecclestas- 
tic  language  (1)  a  cup  or  ball  filled  with  perfumes;  (2) 
a  ball  of  metal  filled  with  hot  water,  and  used  by  the 
priest  to  warm  his  hands  at  the  altar.  It  was  some- 
times made  four-footed  and  with  rings  of  silver. 

Pomegranate,  the  Pumea  grnmiiwn  of  LinnttH^ 
is  by  universal  consent  acknowledged  to  denote  the 
Heb.  rimm&K  (V^^*  also  ys^,  ao  called,  according  to 
Gesenius,  from  an  Arab,  root  signifying  marrow;  hut 
according  to  FUrat,  from  one  signifying  blood-red;  Sept. 
pod,  potd,  potcTKoc,  nu^wv;  ViUg.  vtalttm  pvuieum,  ma- 
lum granatum,  maU><franatvm),  a  word  which  occun 
frequently  in  the  O.  T.,  and  is  used  to  designate  either 
tbe  p»megranat«-tree  or  its  fruit.  It  is  described  in  the 
works  of  the  Arabs  by  tbe  name  roman.  The  pome- 
granate is  a  native  of  Asia;  and  we  may  trace  it  from 
Syria,  tbimigh  Perria,  even  to  tbe  mounlaina  of  North- 
ern India.  It  to  common  in  Notthein  Africa.  Tlw 
pomegranate  to  not  likely  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Egypt;  it  must,  however,  have  been  cultivated  there 
at  a  very  early  period,  as  the  Israelites,  when  in  the 
desert,  lamented  the  loes  of  its  fruit  in  the  wildemets 
of  Zin  (Numb,  xx,  5) — tbu  "  is  no  place  of  figs,  or  of 
vines,  or  of  pom^franatea,"  The  tree,  with  its  cbarae- 
teristic  ealyx-crowned  fruitt  to  earily  recognised  on  Ibe 
Egyptian  sculptures  (Wilkinson,  <4iie.  Egyptumt,  i,  86, 
ed.  1854).  That  it  was  prodoced  in  Palestine  during 
the  same  early  ages  is  evident  from  the  spien  bringing 
some  hack  when  sent  into  Canaan  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
land  it  was;  for  we  are  told  that  they  "came  unto  the 
brook  of  Eshool,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch 
with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  etc,  and  they  brought  of  the 
pomegranates  and  of  the  figs"  (Numb,  xiii,  &is ;  comp, 
also  Deut.  viii,  8).  The  villages  or  towns  of  Kmmon 
(Joeh.  XV,  8'2),  (lath-rimmon  (xxi,  25),  En-rimmon 
(Neh.  xi,  29),  possibly  derived  their  names  from  pome- 
granate-trees which  grew  in  their  vicinity.  These  trees 
suffered  occasionally  from  the  devastations  of  lociisia 
(Joel  i,  12;  see  also  Hag.  ii,  19).  Mention  is  made  of 
"an  orchard  of  pomegranates"  in  Cant,  iv,  IS;  and  in 
iv,  8  the  cbeeka  (A.T.  "templea'O  of  the  Beloved  m 
compared  to  ■  section  of  "pomegranate  within  the 
locks,"  in  alluuon  to  the  beautiful  rosy  color  of  the 
ftuit.  Carved  figures  of  the  pomegranate  adorned  the 
tops  of  tbe  pillars  in  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  vii,  18, 
20,  42;  2  Kings  xxv,  17;  2  Chrnn.  iii,  16;  iv,  18);  and 
worked  representations  of  this  fruit,  in  blue,  purple,  and 
,  scariet,  ornamented  the  hem  of  the  rnbe  nf  tbe  ephod 
(Exod.  xxviii,  88,  84 ;  xxxix,  24).  This  to  explained 
mystically  by  Pbilo  {Opera,  ii,  158,  236),  and  difl^tly 
by  Meyer  (Blatter  f.  Adhere  Wnhrheit,  x,  85;  eee  also 
Klbr,  SgwAoKk,  ii,  128  sq.).  The  pomegranate  seems 
also  to  have  been  used  as  a  holy  symbol  in  heathen  re- 
ligions (see  Bihr,  Sgnhol,  ii,  122).  Among  tbe  Uier 
Jews  tbe  pomegranate  was  used  in  some  cases  as  a 
measure  (Mishna,  CheUm,  xvit,  1, 4).  Mention  is-  made 
of  "qweed  wine  of  the  juke  of  tbe  pomegranate"  in 
Cant  vlii,  2;  with,  this  may  be  compared  tbe  pome- 
granate-wine (pofnic  otvot)  of  which  Dioecorides  (v, 
44)  speaks,  and  which  is  still  used  in  the  East,  Char- 
din  says  that  great  quantities  of  it  were  made  in  Per- 
sia,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation,  in 
hto  Ume  (Seriftf.  Heri.  p.  899;  Banner,  Ob§.  i,  877). 
Being  oommott  in  BynM  and  Penia,  It  rnnat  have  eaify 
attracted  the  attention  of  EiMem  nations;  In  tbe 
pment  day  it  to  highly  n^,^  t|@^gt^ 
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th«  pomegranate  as  being  deliciouB  thrmigfanut  Fenia. 
Tbe  1am  Sir  A.  Bumes  aUtM  tbac  the  faiDoiu  pome- 
gnuMtes  without  aeerts  an  grown  in  gardens  under  tbe 
snowy  hills,  near  the  river  CabuL  It  is  still  found  in 
Palestine  (SchufaE,  Itai.p.  140),  AraUa(Niebubr,  Bemdir. 
p.  148),  EgA-pt  (PMocke,  KaM.  i,  819),  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  also  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe 
(comp.  Hitter,  Urdkunde,  xi,  549  sq.)>  The  pomegran- 
ate was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  being  the  poa  of 
Theophnutus  and  of  Dioecoridea  (i,  151).  It  was  em- 
ployed as  a  meilidne  1^  Hippocrates,  and  ia  mentioned 
1^  Homer  under  the  name  supposed  to  be  of  Phce> 
nidan  origin:  Besot.  aiSii  (Athen.  siv,  650), and  called 
by  Pliny  Pumca  arior  (xiii,  88).  The  Komans  gave  it 
the  name  of  Punica  because  the  tree  was  introduL-ed 
from  Carthage ;  its  English  name  is  derived  from  the 
pomitM  gnmatum  ("grained  apirie")  of  the  Romans. 
Various  parts  of  the  plant  were  employed  medicinally, 
as,  for  instance,  tbe  root,  or  rather  iu  bark,  the  flowers 
which  are  called  kvtivo^  by  Diosoorides,  and  tbe  double 
flowers /JaXnvffruii';  also  the  rind  of  the  pericarp,  called 
mcdicorium  by  the  Komans,  and  aiiiov  by  Dioscoriiles. 
Some  of  the  propertieo  which  these  plants  possess  make 
them  useful  both  as  drugs  and  as  medicines.  In  a  nat- 
ural state  it  is  but  a  bush,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with 
a  straight  stem  and  a  la^  numbw  of  branches,  a  red 
bark,  lanofr-fonmd  leaves  of  a  brlgfaUgrecn  color,  each 
on  its  own  stem ;  and  bears  flowers  which  stand  sepa- 
rate, star-shaped,  and  without  odor,  of  a  deep>red  color, 
and  produdng  a  round  fVuit,  green  and  partly  red  on  the 
surface,  but  yellow  within  (comp.  Cant,  iv,  8,  and  Cel- 
siuB,  i,  275.  The  Romans  called  this  fruit  maium  pu- 
mam,  the  Pumc  appU,  but  sometinKS  also  maUim  jfra- 
■uAist,  Plin.  xiit,U ;  xvi,  86;  Uarcell.  J/ed  c.  27).  It 
is  oftbe  shape  and  size  of  an  orange,  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter,  divided  into  longitudinal  tpartmeots,  in 
which  the  grains  lie  as  coropaclly  as  oom  on  the  cob, 
and  look  much  like  a  pale-red  Indian  com.  save  that 
they  are  nearly  transparent.  They  ri|>en  about  the 
middle  of  October,  anil  remain  in  good  condition  all 
winter  (Thomson,  Land  atti  Book,  ii,  892;  bnt  in 
August,  according  to  Russell,  Nat.  Hiit.  <tf  Alrppa,  i, 
107).  They  are  uncommonly  fleaby,  Juicy,  and  sweet  to 
the  taste  (Pliny,  xiii,  84),  and  are  much  enjoyed  by  the 
Orientals  as  a  refreehmeiit  (Came,  1,  8).   Tbe  find  is 
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used  in  the  manufacture  of  morocoo  leather,  and,  ta> 
getber  with  the  bark,  is  sooietimes  used  medicinaUy^bt 
expel  the  tape-worm.    Russell  {ffat.  Hitt.  of  Attf^ 

i,  86,  2d  ed.)  states  that  "lemons  have  by  bo  mesn 
superseded  -the  pom^ranate;  tbe  latter  is  mote  easily 
procured  through  the  winter,  and  is  often  in  cooki^ 
preferred  to  the  lemon.  The  tree  is  much  culiivaied  in 
the  gsrdens  and  orchards  of  Palestine  and  Northtn 
Syria.  The  fruit  is  seldom  ripe  eariier  than  tbe  end  of 
August,  when  most  families  lay  in  a  stock  for  winter 
consumptioa.  Tbete  are  three  varieties  of  the  ftvit— 
one  sweet,  another  very  acid,  and  a  ihiid,  in  which  bsth 
qualities  are  agreeably  blended.  l*he  juioe  of  the  soar 
fruit  is  often  used  insteatl  of  vinegar.  The  otbeis  ar« 
cut  open  when  served  up  to  table ;  or  the  grains,  take) 
out  and  besprinkled  with  sugar  or  rose-water,  are 
brought  to  table  in  sauceis.  The  grains  likewise,  &nh 
as  well  as  dried,  make  a  considerable  ingredient  in 
cooker}-."  He  adds  that  the  trees  are  apt  to  wCer 
much  in  se\-ere  winters  from  extraordinary  nkL  See 
CelMus,  /nerabof.  i,  271  sq.;  Oken,  LeMmeh  Ar  Bo. 
ttaiit,  II,  ii,  917  sq.;  tteiger,  PkarwiaetitiitAe  BolaA 

ii,  1417  sq.:  Plenk,  PAmf.  Med.  TVii.  p.  876;  Layanl, 
NvKDth,  ii,  283. 

Pomerania,  a  province  of  Prussia,  utnated  in  the 
north-east,  and  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  was  once  the 
possesHon  of  tbe  Slaves  and  Swedeis  and  has  aoeb  a  pe> 
culiar  eccleriastical  record  that  we  here  take  space  to 
deuii  it.  In  the  6th  century  some  Slavic  tribes  settleJ 
in  Northern  Germany,  and  called  the  coast  along  the 
Baltic  Sea  Pontorzr,i.e.  on  the  sea-coast.  The  IbreiDoil 
deities  of  this  Wendish  pe«iplfl  were  Belbog,  Cmnibo^ 
Kadogost,  Swantewit,  Herovil,  Gerovii,  and  Triglsv. 

L  IntroducHoB  of  ChruHaHthf^Moaat  the  year  lODO 
the  bishopric  of  Culberg  was  founded  as  a  dependence 
nf  the  srchbishopric  nf  Gnenen,  and  Reinbeni  appiuDl- 
ed  bishop;  but  Keinbem  having  gone  to  Rief  to  at- 
tend the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  the  dai^htfi 
of  Bolealaus  with  the  son  of  the  czar  Wladinir,  in>l 
stopping  at  theRusuan  court,  this  commencement  proTol 
fruitlcM.  The  attempt  of  BembanI,  a  Spanish  monk,  to 
introduce  Christianity,  which  was  made  a  century  after- 
wards, was  equally  unsiiccesrfitL  But  Bolesbm  Krt- 
vousti,  king  of  Piilwid,  having  sutijecled  to  his  rule  part 
of  Pomersiiia,  and  wishing  to  make  Cbristiaiu  of  tus 
new  subjects,  desired  0(li>,  bishop  of  Bsmberg,  to  bring 
those  heathens  the  light  of  the  (lonpeL  Otto,  having  ob- 
tained the  agreement  of  pupe  Calixtuji  Il.set  on  hisirrr. 
April  19, 1124,  over  Prague,  Breslan,  Pueen,andGnesH), 
where  be  stopped  seven  days  and  celebrated  WhiiMin- 
tide.  Wratislav,  tbe  Pkmeranian  ebief,  who,  as  s  Urr. 
had  been  christened  at  Henwhuiji^  came  to  meet  tbt 
apostle,  and  gave  him  two  of  his  warriors  to  guide  him 
to  Pyritz.  In  this  place  the  pagans  were  engaged  in 
the  celebration  of  one  of  their  feasts.  Otto  preached  U) 
tbe  4000  men  assembled  at  that  solemnity,  and  a  week 
had  scarcely  elapsed,  during  which  he  and  his  associitrf 
were  busy  instructing  tbe  daily  increasing  crowd  in  tbe 
Christian  doctrines,  when  the  bidiop  prcaoribed  a  tfane 
days'  fasting,  after  which  more  than  7000  heathw 
were  admitted  to  baptism.  Afler  erecting  an  altsr. 
and  leaving  one  of  his  priests.  Otto  went  na  Starfiinl 
to  Kammin,  the  residence  of  the  prince.  The  wife  of 
the  latter  received  the  apostle  with  great  joy.  He 
stopped  fifty  days,  converted  &56d  persons,  laid  ihc 
foundation  of  a  church,  and  left  a  pricat,  for  wbaK 
maintenance  the  prince  had  granted  some  laodi^  Jidis. 
afterwards  called  Wollin,  mostly  inhabited  by  piiatM 
was  not  so  favorably  disposed  towards  the  new  leligioa: 
but,  after  more  or  less  persecution,  the  Christiana  irtn 
permitted  to  lesve  the  town  unscathed  and  cross  tbe 
Divenow.  Here  Otto,  after  resting  a  few  d^rs,  entemi 
upon  negotiatioiis  with  the  inhalntanta!  but  all  be  eoalil 
nbuin  from  the  chiefs  of  the  rity  waa  that  tbey  woul<l 
direct  themselves  by  the  example  of  Stettin,  tbe  oldcM 
and  noblest  city  of  Pomenuiia.  Thither  Ouo  rqwifcd, 
crossing  the  Halt;  in  «"np^^i^^|^i^iiur,  a  cidscs 
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of  Julin,  wod  hii  son.  The  SteUinians  at  flnt  turned  a 
deaf  f*r  to  Otto'a  exhortations.  Twice  •  week,  on  tb« 
mtrket-dajrs,  he  proceeded  to  the  market-place  with  his 
(ifbteen  piiwf  in  aaoeidotal  omaoMtite,  apd  preached 
before  the  moJlitode.  The  people  from  the  coantry 
luMKd  to  hia  wofds  leea  reluctantly  than  the  dentsens 
of  the  city ;  yet,  after  two  months  had  thus  elapsed,  the 
Utter  declared  thai  they  would  accept  baptism,  if  Poland 
wmld  cotuent  to  dimioisb  the  tribute,  to  grant  to  the 
eoanuy  a  permaoNit  peace,  and  to  draw  np  a  deed  of 
tba  liansaction.  The  tnshop,  whose  meek  ways,  friend- 
ly bcharior,  and  works  of  charity  had  won  every  heart, 
obiaiiiedttMaeonnccasionsfrom  the  Pules,  and  on  Oct,  26 
be  christened  both  sons  ofthe  prominent  citieen  Domiz- 
lar,  ihc  father  soon  afterwards;  then  five  hundred  rela- 
rioiM  and  other  connections  of  that  powerful  family — 
an  example  which  considerably  influenced  the  people 
generally.  The  four  temples  ofthe  city  were  destroyed, 
uvi  Otto  sent  to  the  pope  the  three  heads  of  the  idol 
Triglar.  After  eatabliahing  two  churebea^  one  in  honor 
of  St.  Adalbert — the  patron  saint  of  the  Slaves — the 
other  under  the  name  of  Peter  and  Paul,  Otto,  leaving 
two  of  his  priests  in  the  city,  visited  the  towns  of  Garz 
and  L&bexin,  left  a  priest  in  each,  and  repaired  to  Julin, 
vbcfc  the  intelligence  of  Stettin's  converuon  had  al- 
ready been  received.  The  inhabitants  came  to  meet 
him  on  his  way,  and  b^^ed  bis  pardon  for  their  former 
foodact  Otto  consecrated  two  altars  in  the  city,  inters 
dieted  the  burying  of  the  dead  in  forests,  pn>hibited 
piracy,  the  intercourse  with  idolators,  polygamy,  and 
(be  inveterate  custom  of  killing  new>bom  girls  when 
there  were  some  girls  already  in  the  family.  In  the 
eaaoing  winter  Otto,  passing  through  Dodona  (now 
DodowX  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  two  churches, 
wait  to  Colberg  and  Belgard,  the  inhabitaDts  of  which 
<fid  not  prove  open  to  his  leachinga.  Hence  he  re- 
turned to  Pyrita,  Stettin,  and  Julin,  where  he  confirmed 
the  proselytes,  inaugurated  the  building  of  churches,  and 
then  journeyed  over  Dodona  and  fielgard  to  Colberg, 
where  be  buried  the  deacon  Hermann,  drowned  in  the 
ItfMDte.  On  Ash-Weduesday  he  set  on  bis  way  home- 
wanls,  hartog  converted  persons  and  founded 

eleven  ehinclws;  he  travelled  through  Poland,  Silesia, 
and  Bohemia,  and  arrived  at  Bamberg  on  the  Saturday 
before  Easter,  March  29.  Epidemics  and  great  mortality 
baring  afflicted  Stettin,  the  idolators  pointed  at  those 
pUgnes  as  being  the  punttion  visited  by  the  gods  upon 
the  apostates.  Thix  caused  a  general  relapse,  and  made 
Ouo  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  interfering  in  person, 
aad  «f  converting  the  cities  of  Demmin,  Gfilzkmr,  Use- 
and  Wolgaat,  still  left  to  idflOatry.  HesetoutApril 
19, 1128;  crossed  Saxmiy  and  MecUenhnrg,  carrying  on 
Sty  wagons  the  articles  required  for  fitting  out  the 
chnrcbea,  June  10  Wratislav  assembled  at  Usedom  the 
DoUes  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder :  they  were  bap- 
tiwd,  and  promised  to  protect  the  Christian  faith  in 
tbetr  domininns.  Otto  longed  to  gain  also  to  Cbristian- 
i(y  the  inhalntants  of  the  iriand  dT  RUgen,  hut  tnsnper> 
able  obatacln  lay  In  his  way.  In  Stettin,  wboe  a  very 
ftw  had  remained  faithful,  Otto  was  threatened  with 
desib :  he  at  once  repaired  to  the  church  of  Paul  and 
ftUT,  and  while  the  song  of  hymns  filled  the  vaults  of 
the  ebnrcb,  the  sound  of  arms  was  heard  outside.  The 
iTowd  calmed  down  by  and  by,  and  di^rsed ;  a  ser- 
mon ia  the  market-place,  whither  the  clergy  repaired 
in  pmcMsion  under  the  protection  of  Wirtska,  retrieved 
the  Knyed  flock.  Jultn  followed  again  the  example 
of  Stettin.  The  saint  now  visited  again  all  the  places 
of  Pofflerania  where  he  had  worked,  and,  journeying 
thmigb  Poland,  reached  Bamberg  Dec  20.  Though 
he  did  not  again  see  the  country  he  had  converted,  he 
wstdicd  from  afar  over  these  young  Christian  oomniii- 
mUn  to  ibe  time  of  hia  death,  which  occurred  June  80, 
lUti  Tba  eoaTcraion  of  pDmeiania,  and  its  aoccarion 
Is  th«  Germao  •npire  In  1181,  induced  a  namber  of 
■aki  and  eolnnists  to  emigrate  to  the  eoantry  of  the 
Vtndi,  depopulated  hv  king  wars.  Wratiilav,  the  flnt 


Christian  prince,  was  in  1134  murdered  by  a  heathen  at 
Stolpe,  near  Anelam.  On  the  spot  where  the  deed  had 
been  committed  a  UtUa-ehnTch  was  built,  and  in  lINt 
the  flnt  monastery  was  founded  there,  and  occupied 
by  Benedictines  from  Berg,  near  Magdeburg.  We  men- 
tion some  other  notable  monasteries;  Kolbatz,  1168; 
Belbuck,  1170;  Eldena,  1207;  Brukow  and  Neucamp, 
.1281;  Hiddensee,  1299;  Pudagia,  1808;  aU  of  which 
stood  under  "ahbales  bacutoli."  The  following  places 
of  fulgrimage  were  diatinguiabed :  I.  The  GoUenherg, 
near  Cdslin, celebrated  throughout  Europe,  with  a  church 
consecrated  to  the  Virgin,  the  spire  of  which  served  as  a 
light-house ;  %  The  Revekobl,  near  Bchmolrin  (circle 
of  Stolpe),  a  roonntain  on  which  a  church  had  been 
founded  in  honor  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  mariners; 
3.  The  Holy  Mountain,  south  of  the  city  of  Pollnow, 
from  1290  ;  4.  Bernstein ;  5.  Wnsaeken,  near  Coslin,  from 
1895  ;  6.  Kent, near  Berth, from  140f>;  7.  Werben,  from 
1474.  While  the  largest  part  of  tbe  dnchy  of  Pomera- 
nia,  vith  part  of  tbe  Vkermark,  the  Neumark,  and  of 
what  is  now  called  Western  Pnissia,  waa  a  dependency 
of  the  bishopric  of  Kammin,  the  western  part  of  tbe 
country  belonged  to  tbe  diocese  of  Schwerin,  and  tbe 
island  of  Rilgen,  connected  with  Pomerania  in  182.5,  re- 
sorted to  tbe  Danish  bishopTic  of  Riiskilde.  The  names 
of  the  bishops  of  Kammin  are  as  follows:  1.  Adalbert, 
ft  Franconian  (II28-116S),  resided  at  Jidin.  2.  Conrad 
(1162-1186).  The  seat  ofthe  bishops  waa  transferred  to 
Kammin,  because  Julin  waa  destroyed  by  the  Danes  In 
1175.  8.  Siegfried  (1186-1302).  Under  his  administra- 
tion there  was  a  considerable  immigration  of  Germans, 
who  founded  a  number  of  cities.  Jacob  Beringer,  a 
knight  from  Bamberg,  who  settled  in  Stettin,  built  in 
1 187  for  the  Germans  the  church  of  St,  Jacob,  with  60 
altara.  4.  ^gwin  (1202-1217)  preached  himself.  While 
he  was  bishop  Stralsnnd  was  built,  in  1209 ;  and  in  1214 
the  Templars  arrived  in  Pomerania,  and,  owing  to  the 
great  esteem  they  enjoyed, became  counselloisof  the  gov- 
ernment. In  November,  1216,  Christian,  the  apostle  and 
bishop  of  Prussia,  visited  Pomerania,  bis  native  coun- 
try, and  dwelt  a  few  days  with  the  old,  rickly  Sigwin  at 
Kammin.  Duke  Casimir,  in  company  with  a  number 
of  Templars,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, where  he  died,  in  1217.  6.  Conrad  11  (121»- 
1238).  Anastasia,  tbe  pious  widow  of  Bogislav  I, 
founded  in  1228  tbe  nunnery  of  the  Vrrgins  at  Treptow, 
endowed  it,  and  wan  buried  in  it.  6.  Conrad  III,  count 
of Gutakow  (1283-1248).  The  aMiotof Eldena,  Wigard, 
founded  in  1288  the  city  of  GreiftwaMe.  In  1240  Fran- 
ciscans settled  at  Stettin,  and  in  1244  a  nunnery  was 
founded  in  tbe  same  city.  7.  Dr.  Wilhelm,  resigned  in 
the  following  year.  Under  his  administration  the  nun> 
nery  of  Marienfiiess  was  built  by  Wratislav  lit,  whose 
daughter  Barbara  was  the  first  abbess.  8.  Hermann, 
count  of  Gleichen  (1249-1288),  a  relation  of  the  mar- 
graves of  Brandenbm^,  piorooled  German  civilizarion, 
and  preserved  a  predilection  for  Brandenburg.  In  1268 
a  chapter  composed  of  twelve  canons  was  erected  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  at  Stettin,  and  confirmed  by  Urban 
IV.  In  1270  was  founded  the  nunnery  of  Haiy  at 
Coslin,  and  in  1277  Baniim  presented  the  diocese  of 
Kammin  with  the  town  of  Colberg.  9.  Jarimar,  prince 
of  Rtlgen  (1288-12%),  directed  tbe  worldly  business, 
while  the  Dominican  Dr.  Petrus  administered  tbe  eccle- 
siastical affairs  as  a  vicar,  until  1299.  10.  Henry  of 
Wachholt  (1299-1317),  a  Saxon,  foundeil  Ax  archdea- 
conries (1303) — at  Kammin,  Stargard,  Stettin,  Demmin, 
Usedom,  and  Stolpe.  The  possessions  of  the  suppressed 
Templars  were  given  to  the  Joanniles;  the  latter  had 
their  house  Rrnt  at  Kfirikr,  and  in  1382  at  Wildenbruck. 
In  1318  Wratislav  IV  presented  the  Angustines  with 
his  mansion  at  Aoelam.  11.  Conrad  IV  (1317-1322) 
was  a  leame«t  and  eloquent  prelate,  zealous  defender  of 
the  indepemtcnce  of  hia  see,  and  a  fiuthfid  ally  to  the 
dukes  in  agitated  timea.  IS.  He  waa  aooceeded  until 
1829  bv  Dr.  Wilhelm.  18.  Frederick^3i»iit~DUkb- 
atHdt  (1829-1848),  aastitcd  ^ii^fi^^cb^lft^jb&y^Wi 
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mm  intnuted  with  diploaUie  negotUtioML  14.  John, 
didM  of  Saxa-Lwienburg,  gruHtoon  of  Wratiel«v  IV 
(lS4ft-1870).  Ill  184C  tb«  collate  ehuTch  of  St.  Otto, 
with  •  deacon  and  twelve  canona,  waa  AnindM)  near  the 
caatle  of  Stettin.  In  1350  the  peat  swept  away  two 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countn*;  troops  of 
Flagellants  walked  throuRh  the  land.  In  1860  the 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Stettin  was  founded.  The 
bishop  held  a  synod;  and  in  186R,  when  Charles  IV, 
emperor  of  Gomany,  married  Elizabetli,  the  daughter 
of  Bogialav  V,  be  appeared  at  court  at  Cracow.  15. 
Pliilip  Lumbach  (1870-1386),  an  active  pastor.  After 
his  death  Wenceslas  (although  expelled  frooi  the  em- 
pire) invested  his  chancellur  with  the  episcopal  dif;- 
pity.  16.  John,  canon  of  Lebus.  17.  Bogielav  VIII 
administered  the  diocese  fur  a  short  time.  18.  John  of 
Oppein  changed  seea  with  the  bishop  of  Kulm,  Nioidaa 
Buck  (1898-1410).  19.  HagnuN  duke  of  Lower  Saxe- 
Laaeiiburg,  a  son  of  Eric  (1410-1422),  was  at  the  Council 
of  Constance.  He  was  called  to  the  see  of  HiMeaheim, 
and  is  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  20.  Siegfried 
Buck,  from  Stulpe  (1422-1440),  accompanied,  in  1423, 
king  Eric  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  and  went  in  1488  to  the 
Council  of  Basle.  He  hekl  a  synod,  in  which  be  inter- 
acted the  game  of  dice  and  the  sport  to  hU  tHergy.  In 
1488  the  Husaitea,  attracted  by  BogisUv  IX,  peoetmted 
as  far  as  Stettin,  and  pinndered  Kolbata.  In  1440  the 
Putzkaller  sect  arose  near  Bartb,  and  subsisted  during 
thirty  years.  21.  Henning  Jven,  a  very  benevolent 
prelate,  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  Christian  indul- 
gence. He  used  to  say,  "Aut  sumus,  aut  fuimus,  aut 
poatumus  esse  quod  htc  est.**  In  14S0  Bamim  VIII  un- 
dertook a  pilgrimage  (o  Kome  with  hb  wife,  at  the  oc- 
casion of  the  jubilee.  In  I4&4,  on  the  Sunday  Judica, 
the  bishop  held  a  synod  at  (lUlzow:  the  resolutions  have 
been  preservnl.  On  OcU  17,  1456,  he  inaugurated,  in 
common  with  bishop  Albert  of  Sydow,  the  Academy  of 
GreifswaUe,  aud  was  appointed  ita  chancellor  and  con- 
servator. 82.  Lewii,  count  of  Eberstetn,  who  resigned 
in  1480.  28.  The  lulian,  Harino  di  Fregeno,  till  1482. 
The  see  of  Kammin  remained  vacant  for  five  yean^ 
Vroliiius  Westfal  being  administrator.  24.  Benedict, 
Bohemian  baron  of  Walitstein,  canon  at  Olmtlts  (1486- 
1499).  Encouraged  by  him,  Andrew,  abbot  of  Hicbaels- 
berg  at  Bamberg,  wrote  in  1487  the  life  of  St.  Otto  in 
Latin.  In  October,  1492,  a  synod  met  at  Stargard.  25. 
Martin  Carith,  from  Colberg,  archdeacon  at  Arenswalde 
(1499-1621),  resided  at  Cdalin;  acconpaoied.  in  1496- 
1498,  Bi^slav  X  to  the  Holy  Land ;  held  Oct.  6,  1600, 
a  synod  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Stettin ;  and  or- 
dered the  synodal  statutes  and  the  Breviary  to  be  print- 
ed, 1505.  He  died  Nov.  26, 1521,  at  Stettin.  26.  Eros- 
muK  uf  Hanteufel,  the  last  Catholic  bishop  of  Kammin, 
died  in  his  mansion  at  Bast,  Jan.  27, 1644. 

II.  iKh-oduetiom  of  Protealantum, — The  duke  Bamim, 
who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg  during  the  Ant  effer- 
vescence of  the  Keformatinn  (1618-1620),  and  who  had 
even  been  chosen  rector  of  the  university,  took  in  hand 
the  reinii  of  government,  together  with  bis  elder  brother 
George,  in  1523,  and  favored  Protestantism.  George, 
whose  sympathies  remained  with  the  old  Church,  died 
early,  and  his  tion  Philip  followed  his  uncle's  example. 
A  number  of  preachers  travelled  through  I'omeranta, 
u^ing  on  the  people  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the 
purity  of  Christ's  Church.  Among  these  a|iosttes  of  the 
new  creed  were :  Paul  of  Khoda,  from  Maiisfcld,  who 
slapped  at  Stettin;  Jolin  Amandus,  who  exer(c<l  him- 
self strenuously  at  Konigvbeig,  Stoipe,  Stettin,  and 
finally  went  to  Goslar:  Nicolas  Klein,  at  Colberg  and 
tjoslin ;  Paul  Klotze,  at  Harienthmn :  John  Kniepslmw, 
at  .Stargard,  Stettin,  Greifswalde,  and  Stralaund ;  Peter 
Swawe,  at  Greifswalde;  John  Bugenhsgen,  Christian 
Kettelhodt,  and  John  hureke,  at  Siralsund.  At  the 
lime  of  the  wars  of  the  peasants,  Pomerania  was  not 
exempt  from  dvil  and  eccleuastical  troubles,  and 
bloody  rktB  took  place,  espedally  it  Stettin  and  Slnl- 


snnd.  The  bidwp  Enaonu  von  Ifanteufel  invited  Us 
clergy  to  assemble  »t  Stargard  Aug.  20,  1626,  in  ocder 
to  deliberate  on  the  measures  by  which  the  prngiws  of 
the  Reformation  could  be  stopped.  The  princes,  to  ac- 
complisb  the  eccleaiasucal  revolatioii,  convoked  a  diet 
at  Treplow  Dec  18,  1634,  and  invited  the  chapters 
thereto,  with  the  threatening  remark  that,  whether 
they  attended  or  not,  the  reaolatione  should  be  law  fur 
them  in  any  case.  The  bishop,  the  abbota,prclaica,  and 
a  oonvdcrable  put  of  the  noUlity,  protested  agunst  the 
resolutioas  of  the  diet,  and  rrtired  befbre  iu  eleae.  The 
remainder  of  the  aseenbly  declared  for  the  Kefamation. 
Bugenhagen  composed  a  litnigy,  and  Erasmus  wsa  of- 
fered, if  he  would  submit  to  the  dedsion  of  the  diet,  to  re- 
main the  chief  of  the  new  Church,  and  to  preserve  his 
dignity  and  the  posstssions  connected  with  it;  bat  be 
dedined.  Only  a  tenth  of  the  monasteries  was  spared : 
the  nnnneriea  of  Marienfltees,  Stoipe,  Bergen,  Kaomin, 
and  0>lherg — and  these  also  had  to  undergo  great  modi- 
fications. Almost  all  the  monks  l^t  the  ooontry.  Care 
was  taken,  however,  of  those  whom  old  age  kept  back; 
the  younger  monks  were  sent  to  Wittenberg,  to  study 
there  st  public  expense,  and  tboae  who  were  willing  to 
marry  were  similarly  assisted.  Alter  Erasmus's  death, 
the  two  dukes  ouuld  not  at  first  agree  on  the  cbuce  sf 
hia  sueesBSGr.  At  last  BaitbohMDew  Swawe,  Baraim's 
ehanoeUor,  onitcd  both  suffrages.  He  was  ordahiad,  and 
invested  in  1646  by  three  superintendents,  in  the  pre»> 
enee  of  seven  ministers ;  but  part  of  the  cle^y,  ol^ect- 
ing  to  hia  being  a  married  man,  complained  at  Ibe  coon 
of  Charles  V,  and  obuined  in  1648  a  decree  cf  suspen- 
sion. Bartholomew  in  this  distress  sent  a  prelate,  Hai^ 
tin  Wdher,  to  pope  Paul  111,  in  order  to  obtain  the  papal 
conflrmaticHi.  The  bishop's  legate  came  back  with  Ift- 
ters  from  the  apostolic  legate  and  from  the  emperor,  by 
which  the  chapter  was  empowered  to  elect  Martin  him- 
self. Weiher  was  elected,  and  Julius  111  confirmed  his 
election  by  a  brief  of  Oct.  13, 1651.  But  Oct.  24, 1662,  he 
was  inaugurated  again,  this  tiaoe  according  to  the  Pnx- 
estant  rite.  After  liartin*B  death,  the  princea,  to  avail 
the  difficultiea  reauhing  Uom  further  dectian%  detci^ 
mined  to  estaUisb  in  the  episcopal  see  only  members  of 
the  ducal  house.  This  noble  family  (it  was  five  centniies 
old)  was  condemned  to  eariy  extinction :  in  a  perind  of 
a  few  years  six  princes  died  without  posterity,  fiugi- 
slsv  XIV,  the  last  of  them,  by  hia  alliance  with  Cdb- 
tarus  Adolphus,  who  succeeded  in  making  himadf  tlw 
master  of  Pomerania,  had  so  exhausted  all  his  rcsouross 
that  tus  Ihoenl  ceremonies  could  be  eelebiaicd  csJy 
seventeen  years  after  his  death,  wtuch  ocenired  in  16S7. 
His  nephew,  son  of  hu  usier,  Ernst  fiogislav,  dakc  of 
Croy,  had  sold  the  binhopric  of  Kammin  to  Frederick 
William,  elector  of  Brandenbarg  (1660).  But,  if  we 
except  the  episcopal  election,  everything  remained  im- 
changed.  See  Milman,  Mitdar,  or  tke  Comttniim  </ 
/^MwrwiKi  (1864).  TtaehistwyofPMiieraniaaftcrtllis 
time  ia  dearly  Protestant,  and  will  be  treated  in  the  an. 
Pbusbia  (q.  v.). 

Pomeranaa.    See  Bvoehhagbn. 

PomerlnB,  Julianus,  a  noted  Spanish  pr^st^ 
flourished  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  7lh  century  is 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  about  A.D.  680-690,  while 
was  still  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  before  ibt 
Saracen  invasion.  That  he  was  of  Jewish  extnrtiM 
may  be  seen  from  what  Uariana  (vl,  18)  says  of  Mib: 
"  Brat  Julianus  emditinnis  laude  ea  Mate  celcbri^  ut 
ejus  libri  testantur.   Fnit  ex  JudKoniro  aangnine  pnig- 
natus,  Eugenii  tertii  di8cipulu^  Quirini  Toletani  Pnt- 
sulis  successor,  ingenis  facili,  copioao,  sua\-i,  probitstii 
opinions  singulari,"  Great  praise  is  awarded  to  him  br 
the  bistoriana  of  that  period,  especially  for  his  wriiinp 
and  labon  as  a  bish<^  He  toolt  part  in  the  great  awo- 
othelite  disputes  ofhis  time  concerning  the  twofold  aill  j 
of  Christ— a  question  on  which  this  tnshop^  or  lathti  i 
the  Council  of  Toledo,  at /srhkh  heiinided,  dedarei  I 
quite  indepeiidaill()raDfbtlkwJoJk^(3^  "Nsbit  I 
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fJuSvi  dispaUtio)  aliquanto  libeiior  tiu  est,  qnain 
at  JuUani  mmtettiun  eixa  Homanum  pontUicein  sum- 
mc  Zcdnim  recrorem,  deceret."  Without  going  tny 
further  inui  details  concerning  this  theological  dispute, 
we  ihall  only  tpealt  of  Pomerius's  writings  concerning 
Jtm  and  Jadaiin.  At  the  imtigibon  of  king  Ei^ 
vi^os,  ba  wrote  a  work,  which  bt  dedicated  to  the 
king,  entitled  De  Stxta  j£tiHu  coniproiatiafie  advtrttu 
Jtdaoi,  lepnnted  in  the  J9*U  J/cmM.  Patrum,  vuL  xiL 
Hb  aim  was  tu  demonstrate  that  the  Heaeiah  must  have 
■Iready  come,  although  the  Jews  claimed  that  the  Ues- 
liab  was  to  oome  6000  yean  after  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  wished  to  sticngthen 
iba  Chriatians  in  their  faith,  fur  aaid  he  in  his  tnodetty, 
"Ct  N  non  eoirigatur  Jndcus,  saltern  profleiat  Chriati- 
amts."  Besides  this  work,  he  left  as  the  fruit  of  bis  la- 
bora,  Rt^xxuiomtta  liber  in  IMfeniionem  Camomim  tt  ht- 
fum,  qaibut  ptvhtienltir  Chi-ietiutta  maneipia  infideUmt 
Jrmrin: — PngmuHcomm  Juturi  tacati  (Leips, 
ISt.  m: — ttittoria  Wamia  Regit  Toletani  de  expeditione 
ft  victoria,  fno  rebrUunlen  cvnlra  $e  GaUia  Proviitciam 
eMri  frnu^Hb)  perAmiit  i — De  A  tdma  (which  reminds 
tu  ofa  work  by  Nemeaiiu) : — iJe  Contrmptu  mundi  ac  re- 
nm  trtrntitHntrvm : — De  ViHii  et  VirtutUnu : — De  Vir- 
pntmM  inMitimdii,  etc.  8e«  Satrorum  Conciliorum  nova 
tt  m^Udtima  eoileeito,  ed.  Hausi  (Yen.  et  Flnr.  1769), 
xii,  9;  Andr.  Duchesne,  Return  Galiicarum  et  Franci- 
eanm  Str^oree  (Par.  1789),  ii,  707  sq.:  Antonii  BM. 
ttiip.  KWiM,  ii,  803;  Femra,  Uia,  ^  Spain  (Germ. 
tiaiHL),  ii,  4H  etc ;  GrHtz,  Geidt.  d.  Judem,  v,  140-146; 
the  same.  Die  wnlgothiaehe  GettxgAwg  m  Betreff  d. 
JwAa  (BresL  1858),  p.  14  sq.;  Heizog,  Reat-EncyOop. 
xii,  51;  Jiicher,  AUgemeinei  Gdehrien-Ijex.  s.  r. ;  Da 
Cucia,  Itrurl  ami  Ike  Geniilet,  p.  809  sq. ;  Basnage,  ffitt. 
Ja  Jmi/t  (Engl,  tnuisl.  by  Taylor),  p.  582;  Ralkar, 
Ifmel  Mttd  die  Kirche,  p.  19  sq.;  Fl)rM,  Bibl,  Jud.  iii, 
111;  Pick,  in  the  Krta^tical  Rrtine,  July,  1876,  p. 
m-,  Galnadill^  De  Vmt  illutttHmt,  c.  98;  Fahridus, 
BOi,  tatd.  et  injbiu  Mtml,  v.  JuHamu  Pvmeritu  ;  TiUe- 
OKMt,  Mimoirtt,  xvi,  29  sq.    (a  P.) 

Poowroy,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Stiffield,  Conn.,  in  1704.  He 
Kndualcd  at  Tale  College  in  1783,  and  was  ordained  in 
Ur«ember,  17^,  pastor  in  Hebron,  Conn.,  where  he  la- 
boted  during  bis  life.  During  Wbitefleld's  revival  be 
preached  with  great  zeal  and  power.  In  1742  he  was 
brought  before  the  General  Auembly  to  answer  under 
ibe  new  law  for  "baring  committed  great  disorders," 
dot  was  aoqidtted.  Some  time  irfker  he  waa  punlslMKl 
lur  lecturing  to  the  people  in  a  grove  at  Cole&eater,  the 
1>arab  niniMcr  baring  refused  hia  permiiuon ;  and  in 
1744  be  was  convicted  of  denoundng  the  recent  cede- 
siaitical  laws  as  cruel,  and  bound  for  fifty  pounds  to 
cootinue  in  "good  behavior':  during  the  year.  He  waa 
a  chaplain  in  the  Frrach  atid  Kevolutiunaiy  ware,  and 
waaan  excellent  scholar,  a  man  of  realgeniua,  and  one 
uf  the  best  preachers  of  liia  day.  He  died  Dec  32  1784. 
Stc  Sprague,  A  tm.  of  ike  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  394. 

Pomeroy.  Medad,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  min- 
uter, was  bom  in  Soutbampton,  Hasa.,  April  6,  1792. 
He  was  early  left  an  orphan,  but  was  bleaaed  with  pm- 
dnu  and  kind  relatives,  by  whom  he  was  UUght  the 
way  of  lifr.  He  wm  educated  at  Williams  College 
IVasB.),  where  be  gnuluated  in  1617.  .Soon  after  this 
be  taught  the  academy  at  Aurora,  N,  T.,  for  two  yearn, 
dning  which  lime  and  for  some  months  after  he  studied 
thrat^  under  the  directicm  of  Dirck  C  Lennng,  D.D., 
ptKor  of  the  First  Church  nf  Anbnm,  K.  T.  In  1820 
tke  btftan  preaching  at  Sherwood's  Comer,  where  he 
Ishored  ten  omntbs,  and  waa  then  settled  at  Cayuga 
Bridge.  For  ux  years  he  preached  at  that  place  and 
St  the  "Stone  Church,"  between  Caynga  and  Spring- 
|<<n;  tur  six  additional  years  at  Cayuga  only ;  in  Feb- 
lesiy,  1883,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  where 
hcimaiDeal  for  nearly  eight  yean;  in  November,  1840, 
he  Rtamail  tu  Cayuga,  and  ministered  to  that  people 


for  another  twehre  years,  resigning  on  account  of  Im- 
paired health;  in  1854  he  removed  to  Wellaburg,  Cbe< 
miing  County,  N.  Y.,  and  served  a  church  there;  in 
1856  he  was  called  to  Otiaco,  Onondaga  County,  N.  T., 
where  he  waa  pastor  for  fire  years,  and  1861  he  re- 
moved to  Anbum,  to  ^nd  the  remainder  of  hia  daya 
in  rest.  He  died  Jime  20, 1867.  Mr.  FoniMoy  was  a 
man  of  acute  mind,  penetrating  discernment,  and  tena- 
cious thought.  His  a^le  was  compact  and  lucid,  ami 
his  preaching  earnest  and  searching.  His  ministrations 
were  greatly  blessed.  See  WAaotijPre^.f/itt.  Almanac, 
1868,  p.  223;  Appleton's  Atmutil  Cydopadia  (1867),  vii, 
666.    (J.  US.) 

Fonmoy,  Swan  Lyman,  D.D.,  a  Cungregat  ional 
minister,  and  a  man  of  more  than  ordiiuiry  scholarship, 
was  bora  March  4, 179%  He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown 
UnivetBity,and  of  Andever  Theological  Seminary, where 
he  completed  his  course  in  1824,  He  was  settled  for 
some  yean  as  a  pastor  in  Bangor,  He,  and  was  called 
thence  to  a  secretaryship  of  the  American  Board  of 
CnmmisNonera  of  Foreign  Miasiona.  Ue  displayed  great 
ability  and  energy  in  this  potutton  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  terminated  his  connection  with  it  dmut  1860. 
He  (Ud  not  after  that,  we  hdiere,  bare  any  paatoral 
cha^  He  died  at  Sunderland,  Haas.,  U arch  17, 186S, 
See  Appleton'a  Aimiud  Cgdopaaa^  Ix, 608. 

Pomfiwt,  Joini,an  English  dergyman,  more  noted 
as  a  poet  than  as  a  divine,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
who  held  at  the  time  of  John's  hirtb  the  rectory  tt 
Luton,  in  Bedfordshire.  He  was  bom  about  1667,  and 
was  educated  at  a  grammar  school  in  the  countiy,  and 
thenoe  sent  to  Cambridge,  but  to  what  college  ia  un> 
certain.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
polite  literature,  wrote  most  of  hie  poerical  pieces,  and 
took  both  the  degrees  in  arts.  After  that  he  look  holy 
orders,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Maiden,  in 
Bedfordshire.  About  1708  he  went  to  London  for  in- 
stitution to  a  larger  and  very  considerable  living;  but 
was  stopped  some  time  by  Compton,  then  bishop  of 
London,  on  acctmnt  of  theae  flnir  lines  of  his  poem  en- 
tilled  The  Ckoicei 

"And  as  I  near  nppronch'd  the  verge  of  life. 
Some  kind  relation  <ri>r  I'd  have  no  wife) 
Shonid  lake  upon  him  all  my  worldly  care. 
While  I  did  for  a  better  atale  prepare." 

The  parenthesis  in  theae  lines  waa  ao  maliciously  rep- 
resented that  the  good  bishop  was  made  to  believe  frmn 
it  that  Pomfret  preferred  a  mistress  to  a  wife;  though 
no  such  meaning  can  be  deduced,  unless  it  l)e  asserted 
that  an  unmarried  clergyman  cannot  live  without  a 
miatreaa.  But  the  lushop  was  soon  convinced  that  this 
representation  was  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  mal- 
ic*, as  Pomfret  at  that  time  was  aetiudly  married.  The 
opposition,  however,  which  Iiia  slanderers  had  given 
him  was  not  without  effect ;  for,  being  by  this  oUiged 
to  stay  in  London  longer  than  he  intended,  he  caught 
the  small-pox,  and  died  nf  it  in  1702.  "  The  Choice" 
says  Dr.  Johnson, "  exhibits  a  system  of  life  adapted  to 
common  notions,  and  equal  to  common  expectations; 
such  a  state  aa  afforda  plenty  and  tranquillity,  without 
excludon  of  intellectual  pleasures.  Perhapa  no  com* 
poMtion  in  oar  language  has  been  often er  perused  than 
Pumfret's  Choice.  In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  eaey 
volubility;  the  pleasure  of  smooth  metre  is  afforded  to 
the  ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  oppressed  with  ponder^ 
ous  or  entangled  with  intricate  sentiment.  He  pleases 
many,  and  be  who  pleases  many  must  have  meriL"  A 
volume  of  his  poems  was  published  by  himself  in  1689, 
with  a  very  modest  Rn<l  sensible  |Hvface.  Two  pieces 
of  his  were  published  after  bis  death  by  hia  friend  Phi- 
lalethes;  one  entitled  Seaton,  and  written  in  1700,  when 
the  disputes  about  the  Trinity  ran  high ;  the  other,  JHra 
Noviitima,  or  The  Last  Epiphany,  a  Pindaric  ode.  H  is 
versification  is  not  unmusical,  but  there  ia  not  the  force 
in  his  writings  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  poet, 
A  dissenting  teacher  of  his  name,  who:^bIished  some 
rhymes  upon  spiritual  «l^^a<^^0(^^>l^ 
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to  b«  inpuiied  to  him ;  bat  hu  ftiend  PbUilcthes  has 
JitfUy  cleared  him  from  thii.  Pnnftct  had  a  very  atrong 
mixture  of  d«Totioii,-bat  do  fiuutidsni.  See  AUiboiie, 
liiel.  of  Brit,  ami  Amtr.  Aiak.  %  T.;  Cat.  Biog,  IHct. 

U.V. 

Pomis,  ClulstlUl  de,  a  oonrcrted  Portngiuse 
Jew,  flourished  in  the  17tb  century.  In  1668  be  was 
baptized  at  Nuremberg,  and  in  1669  be  was  made  teach- 
er of  the  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  language  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alturf.  He  wrote  Comparatio  agni  Patckulit 
Fef.  TtA  cum  agno  Patckalit  Son  Tt0,  oralione  He- 
braa  memoriter  proponta,  in  Hebtew,  with  a  Latin 
tnmsL  (Altorf,  1669).  See  Cod.  Semit.  IJpi,  xtx,  4; 
Delitach,  Wiataudin/i  n.  Kwul  d.  Jmdrmtlhmt  (<irioi- 
UM,  1888),  p.  802 ;  J&cber,  GMMm-Ut.  s.  r.   (a  P.) 

Fomia,  Davf d  de.  a  Jewish  eiTant  of  note,  waa 
bora  in  1&26  at  Spdeto,  tit  the  celebrated  family  call- 
ed in  Uebmr  D^IBrr^  which,  like  the  famiUes  \0 
B'nssn  and  D^TSn,  traced  tbeir  origin  to  those  Jews 
who  were  led  into  captivity  afko-  the  dcatroction  of  Je- 
rusalem hy  Titua  and  Vef|»rian.  Uia  father  gave  him 
his  first  instruction,  initiating  him  in  all  the  cycle  of  Bitw 
lical  and  Talmudic  km  in  Meoenia.  After  his  father's 
death  Ue  Pomis  studied  medicine,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  that  departinenL  In  1545  he  went 
to  Perugia,  where  be  reouined  till  1552,  proaecoting 
hia  studies  in  medidne,  philosophy,  and  philirfagy.  He 
then  entered  Into  official  service  at  Haghaiu  in  Sabio- 
netta  till  1555;  became  physician  to  count  Nicolo  Ur- 
rino  (1555-1560),  and  to  prince  Sforza  (1560-1568); 
went  to  Rome,  and  then  to  Venice,  where  he  died.  Of 
De  Pomis  we  have  the  following  works :  nvx,  i.  e. 
The  Offtpriw}  of  David,  a  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  Lex- 
icon in  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Italian  (Ven.  1587),  dedi- 
cated to  Sixtus  V :— rVnp,  an  Italian  commentary  on 
Ecdcaiastes  (ibid.  1571) : — Discorto  a  Chumana  muera, 
etc.,  being  a  supplement  to  the  commentary  on  £c- 
clesiastea  (ibid.  1572)  :-~a  commentary  on  Job  and  a 
onromentaTy  on  Daniel,  which  are  etiU  in  MS.  See 
FUrrt,  BOl.  Jud.  iii.  111  sq.;  Basnage,  IfiA  da  Juifi 
(EngL  tnnaL  by  Taylor),  p.  724;  Kitto.  (^dcp.  a  v.; 
JcihrbwA  dtr  Geach.  d.  Judm,  ii,  859;  De  Rossi,  Dixio* 
nario  ^orico  tlrgli  A  utori  Ebrei  (Germ.  transL  by  Ham- 
i>erger),  p.  266  sq.;  Acosta,  lirael  and  the  GentiUt,  p. 
487 1  Etberidge,  /Irbmo  Litemture,  p.  454.    (R  P.) 

Ponunel  [an  old  English  term,  derived  from  the 
French  pimme,  an  apple,  and  ugnifying  anything  round, 
but  now  applied  only  to  a  part  of  a  saddle]  (HV^,  ffuU 
Idh,  a  globular  or  ronnd  thing,  a  bowl,  which  it  aignifiee 
in  ICcclea.  xii,  6;  Zech.  iv-,  3),  the  bali  or  round  orna- 
ment on  the  capital  of  a  column  (*2  Chron.  iv,  12, 18; 
*-  bowl,"  1  Kings  vii,  41, 42).    See  Column. 

Potnineraye,  JsAS-FitAN^ots,  a  French  Benedic- 
tine monk,  was  bom  in  1617  at  Rouen.  He  entered  in 
1687  the  Congregation  of  Saint^Haur,  made  hia  profes- 
uon  at  Turoi^gea,  and  renounced  volunurily  all  charges 
of  his  order  to  devote  himself  to  study.  He  di&l  at 
Rouen  Oct.  28,  1687.  He  left  several  works,  more  re- 
markable fur  erudition  than  sound  criticism.  We  men- 
tion,  Hill,  de  CAbbage  de  Sitint-Ouen  de  Rouen,  de 
Saiitt-Amand,et  de  Samte-Catherme  de  Ui  mime  Vilie 
(Ronen,  1662,  foL)  i—Hiit.de$Areher4que$deJtOtteu{i\nA. 
1667,rol.),  the  best  of  hu  votia:— Hitl.de  la  Caihedrab 
de  RoiuK  (ibid.  1686, 4tD).  Ponmeraye  published  after 
the  demlse  of  Dom  Jean  Anger  Godin,  ita  true  author, 
a  Recueil  de$  Concitti  et  det  Synoda  de  Roum  (1667, 4to) ; 
bot'this  collection  was  put  into  the  shade  by  the  excel- 
lent work  CoHcilet  de  \ormandie,  published  by  Dom 
Bessin  (1717,  fol.).— Hoefer,  Novv.  Btog.  (iiniraJe,  s.  v. 

PomAna,  a  female  deity  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
who  presided  over  fniit-trees.  Her  worship  waa  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  special  priest. 

Pomorinl.  See  Poxoktaxb, 


Pomotyuia  are  a  aoiall  body  of  Roanan  DiMeat- 
ers,  so  called  from  tbeir  proumity  to  the  Lake  I^doga 
and  the  White  Sea,  or  from  Pomori,  ■  viUnge  ia  the 
government  of  Olonetz,  where  they  appcBr  to  han 
originated.  They  believe  that  Antichiist  has  already 
come;  reigns  in  the  world  tmaeen.  that  is,  apiriiaally; 
and  has  put  an  end  in  the  Church  to  evnyihing  that  is 
holy.  This  belief  they  found  upon  the  Msenioa  br 
John  (1st  Epist.  iv,8),  *'Tbia  is  that  spirit  of  Aaii- 
chiiat  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come,  and 
even  Mw  already  ia  it  in  the  worid."  It  ia  probable 
that  Rusaian  IMsaenlers,  as  well  aa  other*,  consider  the 
secular  sfHrit  of  their  Church  catabli^ment  aa  the  rt^ 
spirit  of  Antichrist,  blasting  everything  that  is  trnhr' 
•piritual  and  holy.  They  are  aealoos  in  opponng  the 
innovations  of  Nikon  with  regard  to  the  Church  books; 
prefer  a  life  of  ceUbacy  and  s^tnde,  and  rebaptize  their 
eooverulhnn  other  aectiL  Se«nnkenMi,&'netChrrai, 
p.  880 ;  Platon,  Gmk  Cimrdi  (aee  Index). 

Pomp,  Nlcholu,  one  of  the  earlieU  and  mm 
prominent  ministers  of  the  German  Returned  Chutcb 
in  this  country,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  when  be 
was  bom  Jan.  20,  1734.  He  prosecuted  hia  siodiei, 
classical  and  theological,  in  the  University  of  Hallf : 
came  to  America  under  the  ansfnces  of  the  Chorch  of 
Holland  in  1760,  and  took  cha^  of  the  Gefuan  Rt- 
formed  Church  in  Faulkner  Swamp,  Hontgoasety  Coao- 
ty,  Pa.,  where  he  labored  with  much  snccesa.  In  17fS 
he  recrived  a  call  to  Baltimore,  Ud.,  where  be  exeroicd 
bie  ministry  fur  six  years,  when  he  returned  again,  iu 
1789,  to  the  scene  of  bis  first  labors;  but  in  the  foBow- 
ing  year  he  removed  to  Indianfleld,  in  Bvcka  Coantr, 
Pa.,  where  be  continued  in  the  faithful  diachargt  of  lii> 
pastoral  duties  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  Gentun-,wbai 
failing  health  compelled  bin  to  retire  from  the  actin 
diitiea  of  his  oflke.  From  that  tine  onwards  he  leaded 
with  his  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pomp,  pastor  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  in  Easton,  Pau,  where  he  dieri, 
Sept.  1, 1819.  In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  be  pab- 
lisbed  an  able  little  work  in  reply  to  a  **  aaiscbieroiis  book 
on  Univeiaalism"  which  was  circalated  amoag  the  Ger- 
mans, entitled  The  Eterhtlvig  GctpeL  Father  Ps«t> 
occupied  a  prominent  porition  in  the  BeftorBcd  Chmeh 
of  this  country.  See  Harbaugh,  Fatien  a/Oi  Stf. 
CAareA,  U,  181-188.  (UY.H.) 

Pomp,  Thomas,  an  amiable  and  eminent  miiiftrr 
of  the  German  Reformed  Chureb,  ton  of  the  fonner, 
was  bom  in  Uontgomery  Counhr,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1773, 
"  Ilia  literary  and  theological  studies  be  pursued  prin- 
cipally, if  not  wholly,  under  the  immediate  can  and 
supervision  of  his  devoted  and  accomplished  biher." 
He  entered  the  ministry  when  only  twenty  yean  of 
age.  For  a  shwt  time  be  was  pastw  of  some  congieica' 
t^B  in  his  native  county.  In  1796,  three  year*  after 
being  licensed,  he  accepted  a  call  fivm  the  Refcraied 
Church  in  Easton,  Pa.  Here,  in  connection  with  tmt 
country  churches,  he  labored  earnestly  and  with  an- 
gular fidelity  for  considerably  more  than  half  a  ceotmy, 
up  to  near  the  dose  of  his  quiet  and  beautiful  Uie,A[ffii 
22, 1852,  when  he  was  transferred  fium  the  Church  nnl> 
itant  on  earth  to  the  blessed  inheritance  of  the  sunts 
in  light."  Mr,  Pomp  was  naturally  gifted;  but  bcwss 
principally  distinguished  fur  bis  singular  amiabibK, 
gentleness,  meekness,  and  peaceful  relations  with  ill 
mankind.  He  retainetl  to  the  last  moment  of  his  lift 
the  unabated  confidence  of  bis  people  and  the  wana- 
est  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  See  Heisler, /otkn 
of  the  Ref,  Church,  iv,  15-25.    (D.  T.  H.) 

Pompa,  a  aolenm  proecMioo  amoag  the  andcat 
heathens,  on  the  occasion  of  a  aaered  festival,  a  AmmoI, 
a  triumph,  or  for  any  spedal  reaaona. 

Pompa  CiRCBMsis,  the  sacred  proeessioa  with 
which  the  Circennan  games  were  introduced.  On  tbii 
occasion  the  statues  of  the  gods,  placed  on  wooden  plat- 
tbrroa,  were  home  npon  th&sboaldenurf' men,  and  wbes 
v«7  heavy  tb^iiMiedtaABlfiU^^i^earfiasei 
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Pompni  (woitwaiot),  certain  godt  wnong  the  an- 
dentjimlu,  who  leoaved  thia  name  aa  being  conduct- 
on  the  way;  but  what  goda  are  Bpedalljr  leferred  to 
is  oiKcnaiD,  unleas  Mercun*  be  meant,  whose  office  it 
wH  to  coodact  wnuli  to  Hades.  On  certain  days,  called 
Apo|M>iD[Me,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Pomptei. 

PomplgnaD,  Jea:«  -  Georoks  ls  Franc  db,  a 
Fnnch  prelate,  bn>tber  of  the  poet  l*ompignan,  ww  bom 
at  Uonuuban  Feb.  22,  1715.   After  finishing  his  stud- 
ies at  the  College  Louis  le  Urand  and  at  the  Seminary 
of  St,  Salpice,  faHB  waa  made  canon  in  Ma  native  dto- 
oae,  Init  be  had  acarcely  taken  bis  license  when  he  was 
apQMnted  bishop  of  UPuy(De&  25, 1742).   In  1747  he 
obtained  M  comatendam  the  abbey  of  St.  Chaffre  in  his 
diocese,  and  wu  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  assenibly  of  the 
ele^  held  in  1755.    He  sided!  in  the  Rlrife  which  di- 
Ttded  at  that  time  the  Church  of  France,  with  the  party 
of  the  /eMUtni/s,  so  called  because  they  adopted  the  prin- 
ciplci  of  the  cardinal  De  la  RochefuucauM,  the  new  min- 
Mler  of  the  portfidio  at  the  prebendaries  in  opposition 
to  the  pany  of  the  TUatim,  who  sided  with  the  Tbeatine 
Bayer,  previuiuly  bislu^  ofMirepmsc    Pompignan  was 
sent  by  the  asaemUy  to  address  the  pope  on  the  articles 
drawu  up  by  both  parties.    He  was  one  of  the  presidents 
of  the  assembly  of  17fiO,  and  the  author  of  the  remon- 
strances to  the  Icing  in  favor  of  ibe  members  of  the 
eiergy  banished  by  VarliamenL    He  waa  untiring  in 
writing  againu  the  vicea  and  incredulity  of  hia  epoch — 
works  which  made  him  many  enemies,  among  whom 
wss  Vwttatre.    In  1774  I^is  XV'made  him  archbishop 
of  Vienne.    In  1788  he  uded  with  the  tier»-^ut  in  the 
t-iats  of  the  Dauphin*!,  aiid  this  conduct  caused  him  to 
be  deputed  to  the  £tat«  Generaux.    He  was  true  there 
la  the  same  line  nf  conduct,  and  waa  conspicuous  at  the 
bead  of      memben  of  the  clergy  who,  June  22, 1789, 
joiacd  the  tiera-^ut.    The  consequence  waa  that  he 
beeanse  one  of  the  firat  preudenta  of  the  National  Aa- 
cenbly.    On  Aug.  4  of  the  ensuing  year  the  king  in- 
trusted him  with  the  roll  of  the  prebendary,  and 
the  fuUowing  day  he  waa  appointed  minister  of  state, 
and  took  his  seat  Ln  the  council    Being  aware  tha| 
be  could  not  reside  in  bu  diocese,  be  resigned  the 
^liseopal  see,  and  Kcdved  in  exchange  Uie  abbey  of 
Butu,  The  aospMuioa  of  the  nomination  to  the  pre- 
bcadarica,  Nov.9, 1789,  left  him  minister  without  pnrt- 
fcba,  and  was  fuUuwed  by  oniuiderable  changes  in- 
tndueed  into  the  Church  of  France  by  the  decree  of 
Jely  12,  1790,  on  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy. 
Pias  VI  addreaaed  to  Pompignan  a  bull,  in  which  he 
madaBBed  tbe  new  decrees^  and  exhorted  him  to  bring 
his  whole  influence  to  bear  upon  tbe  king  to  prevent  him 
from  giving  them  his  sanction.    This  bull  was  result- 
ing ss  tbe  king  sanctioned  the  decrees  on  Aug,  24. 
I'ompignan  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  decision  nf 
Uniis  XVI,  inasmuch  w  he  had  not  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  council  since  Aug.  17,  suffering  already  of 
the  disease  of  which  be  died  at  Paris,  I^.  SO,  1790. 
Beadea  a  number  of  Mtotdemeiiii,  pastoral  letters  and 
nporta  to  the  aawmbly  of  the  clergy,  he  left  Qtie^ioiu 
tur  tltieridKUii  (Paris,  1758,  ISmo): — I^e  veri- 
ivik  Vtage  dr.  PA  utoriti  ticaliire  data  la  MatUret  qui 
e-menent  la  RtGgion  (^17^,  1784,  l2mo)  :~i:itKridutiti 
tnnmnevt  par  U§  PrvpkiteM  (1769,  S  vols.  ]2mo): — 
Beliffitm  viitgie  de  tlneriduUti  par  Clncrrduliti  tUe- 
■Mw  (1772, 12mo)  :~VOrauomJ)nubrt  de  la  Ihtuphme 
( 1747, 4io)  :~L'Oniuo»fmMr€  de  la  Heine  Marie  f.ec- 
tintn  (1768,  4to)  -.—LtUnM  A  ttn  Eveque  tur  pliaieurt 
Poifii  de  Morale  et  de  DitcipHtte  (1802,  2  vols.  8vo). 
^we  biographical  sketch  in  his  posthumous  publica- 
t»"iM;  Hoefer,  Norn.  Biog.  Ghiinde,  a.  v, ;  Jervis  HiMt. 
"f  Ike  Ckyrck  of  France,  ii,  871 ;  Van  Laun,  Hitt.  of 
y^Kk  IM.  (N.  Y.  1877,  S  vols.  8vo). 

VonponatilU,  Pvtbs.    See  PoMFOXAZZi. 

PomponasBi  Pnrriio,  a  famous  Italian  philoso- 
was  bom  at  Mantua  in  1462,  and  after  studying 
■  >hi  Univmity  of  Padua  became  a  profesaor  of  phi- 


kwiphy  in  hia  alma  mater.  He  also  taught  and  wrote 
at  Bi4ogfui  with  the  highest  diatinetion,  Altliongb 
■mall  in  stature— fur  be  waa  almost  a  dwarf— be  yet  as- 
tonished his  coiit«nporaries  by  his  remarkable  intel- 
lectual power,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  his  times.  He  had  frequent  diapuutions  with  the 
famous  Acfaillini,  whose  puzzling  objections  would  have 
confounded  him  had  it  not  been  fur  bu  skill  in  parry- 
ing them  by  his  keen  wit  as  well  aa  I7  a  duup^ntting 
k^o.  He  used  to  apply  himadf  to  the  sohiUon  of  diffl- 
o^iea  ao  very  intensely  that  he  frequently  forgot  to 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  perform  tbe  ordinary  functions  of 
tuture;  nay,  it  made  him  almost  distracted,  and  a 
Uughing-stock  to  every  one,  as  he  himself  tells  us.  He 
died  in  1525.  He  wrote  Dt  ItamortaUtaU  Amma  (1516), 
in  which  he  matnt«na  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
cannot  be  proved  by  pbilosopbieal  (or  natural)  reasons, 
but  depends  solely  on  tcrdation,  which  he  accepts. 
Thia  precaution,  however,  did  not  save  him  fnm  at- 
tacks, and  many  adversaries  ruse  up  against  him  who 
did  not  scruple  to  treat  him  as  an  atb^;  and  the 
monks  caused  hia  book,  although  he  wrote  several  apol- 
ogies fur  it,  to  be  burned  at  Venice.  Another  work  of 
his  on  IiteanlaiionM  was  also  r^arded  as  dangerous. 
He  shows  in  this  that  he  does  not  believe  in  magic  and 
sorcery,  and  lays  a  prodigious  atrcas  ou  occult  virtues  in 
certain  men  by  which  they  produced  miraculous  effects. 
He  gives  a  great  many  examples  of  this,  but  his  adver- 
saries do  not  admit  them  to  be  true,  or  free  from  magic 
See  Bayle,  Di<^,  Hitt.  s.v,;  Miceron,  Mimoitti,  vtd. 
xxv:  6ieariua,i^Pompoiia/>o(Jena,1705,4to);  Buhle, 
Geaeiichte  dtr  nnterai  PkUotopluKt  voL  ii ;  Ueberweg, 
RitU  o/Plahi.  (see  Index);  Neander,  ChrMtm  Iktfpmu 
(see  Index) ;  Leeky,  Hitt.  0/ RtOiomtlim,  i,  870 ;  Fish- 
er, Hist,  tif  the  Reformation,  p^  542;  Alzog,  Kirvhen- 
$e«cA,  ii,  222:  Morell, /fwt.  PAtJusopAy  (see  Index); 
Sanke,  Hitt.  of  the  Papacy,  i,  CS,  64,  877. 

Fomponla,  Gr^ina,  the  wife  of  Plautius,  a 
Roman  general  who  commanded  in  England  in  the 
year  45,  is  thought,  from  a  sentence  in  the  Atmali  of 
Tacitus  (xiii,  82),  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and  the  first 
in  Britain.  Tacitus  says:  "Also  Pomponia  Grsacina,  an 
illustrious  woman,  married  to  Plautiiis  (who  on  his  re- 
turn from  Britain  entered  the  city  with  the  pomp  of  an 
ovation),  but  accused  of  a  foreign  superstition,  was  left 
to  the  deciaiun  of  her  husband."  She  was  trie*!,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  for  her  abandonment  of  the  national 
wurshtp,  by  her  own  husband,  Plautiua,  in  tbe  presence 
of  her  kindred,  and  was  acquitted.  She  lived  to  a  great 
age,  apparently  in  sorrow,  and  wearing  "no  balnt  but 
that  of  mourning,"  This  was  attributed  to  grief  fbr  the 
fate  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Dnisus,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Messalina  fourteen  years  before  the  accusa- 
tion was  brought  sgainst  Pomponia,  But  this  alone 
wiMdd  not  account  for  the  charge  of  forsaking  the  R<h 
man  religion ;  and  the  supposition  that  she  was  k  Chris- 
tian, and  that  her  mode  of  life  grew  out  of  her  religious 
faith,  is  ceruinly  quite  probable.  Tbe  wife  of  Plautius 
and  Claudia  Kiiffina  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  saints 
that  were  in  Ciesar's  household,  mentioned  by  Paul 
(PhiL  iv,  22).  Claudia  ia  celebrated  by  Martial  for  her 
admirable  beauty  and  learning  In  the  faUowing  epi- 
gram-. 

"  From  painted  Britnna  how  waa  Claudia  bon  I 
The  fitir  barbarian  I  bow  du  arts  adorn  I 
When  Roman  charms  a  Grecinn  sont  commend, 
Athena  and  lt»me  may  for  the  dame  contend." 

Speed,  a  very  ancient  British  authOT,iaysthat**Q«fli^ 
sent  Paul's  writings,  which  she  calls  spiritual  - 
nuto  her  friends  in  Britain,  to  feed  their  souls  * 
bread  of  life ;  and  also  the  wriUnga  of  Marti* 
struct  their  minds  with  thoae  hssons  beat  flttlni 
duce  moral  virtues" — which  Speed  thinks  waa  I 
n<mof  this  line  in  Martial'awocka: 
"And  Britons  DOW,  they  si^,  oar  verse- 
Gildas,  the  moat  ancient  and  anthen^ 
who  wrote  about  AJ>.  66i,  in  bis  b^  i 
Digitized  byV^OOQIC 
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AvreUi  Awibrotii,  Maaa  that  the  Britont  receiv«l  the 
<ioepel  under  Tiberius,  the  emperor  under  whom  Christ 
flulfered;  and  that  muij  evingeliata  were  eent  from  the 
aiwatUe  Into  this  nation,  who  were  (be  first  planters 
of  the  Gospel;  end  who,  be  elsewhere  ssyn,  continued 
with  theni  until  the  cmel  penecution  of  Diodetian,  the 
emperor,  «boutA.D.  290.  See  Ivimey, //m/.  e/*/Ae  A'l^ 
ti*k  BaptitU ;  Fisher,  Beqitmingt  of  Ckriatiaiutj/  (N.  Y. 
1877,  8vo),  p.  521.  (J.H.W.) 

FomponloB  Ltetns,  J  uutra,e  distinguished  Ital- 
lan  bumaniat,  was  bwn  in  1435  at  Anwndolara,  in  Upper 
Calabiin.  He  aeeau  to  have  beoi*  bastard  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Sanseverini,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nap)^ 
So  far  from  being  proud  of  this  relatiniMhip,  he  shunned 
every  reference  to  it;  ar»dwhen,in  later  times,  his  parents 
invited  the  admired  writer  to  acknowledge  them,  he  an- 
swered, "  Furoponius  Lietus  oognatis  et  propinqub  sub 
aalutem.  Quod  petitis  Ben  non  potest.  Vale."  He  was 
still  very  young  what  be  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he 
sbidied  literature  under  Pietro  di  MonopoU,  a  clever 
graromarian  of  the  time.  At  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
Valla,  his  last  master  (1457),  he  was  deemed  fit  to  suc- 
ceed him.  He  founded  an  academy,  where  several  lit- 
tnry  men,  devoted  like  himself  to  the  study  of  an- 
tiquity, assembled.  Moat  of  them  were  yoang  men. 
Tbnr  enthusiasm  for  tbe  classics  made  them  renounce 
their  Christian  names,  and  tdopt  in  their  stead  names 
borrowed  ftom  the  clossicsl  languages.  Perhaps  these 
compsrisons  between  the  insUiutions  of  the  psst  and 
of  their  own  time  may  have  resulted  in  d<e[veciat- 
ing  criticisms  of  the  latter.  Malignity  knew  bow 
to  tntnsfunn  these,  in  the  eyes  of  pope  Paul  It,  into 
contempt  fur  religion,  oomplot  against  the  Church, 
and  finally  conspiracy  against  its  ebiet  Those  of  the 
•cademidans  wbo  could  be  got  hold  of  were  put  to  the 
rack— one  of  tliem  died  during  tbe  proceedings.  Pom- 
poniua,  who  was  at  the  time  a  retident  of  Venice,  was 
arrested  there,  brought  to  Home,  and  tortured  like  the 
others;  but  no  avowal  of  liis  imagined  crime  could  be 
[ffessed  out  of  him.  AAer  interrogating  biro  twice,  Paul 
II  declared  that  in  future  every  one  should  be' held  for  a 
hemic  wht^  even  in  Jest,  pronounced  the  word  "acad- 
emy" (comp.  oil  Ibis  point  De  Kossi,  Roma  Sotieronea, 
voL  i).  In  1471  Sixtus  IV,  Paul's  successor,  allowed 
Pompooius  to  resume  hi*  prufeseorship  in  the  Roman 
college,  where  be  met  with  the  same  favor  be  had  for- 
merly enjoj'ed,  the  ntudents  crowding  to  bis  lectures. 
Among  those  disciples  (they  were  calle«l  Pomponiani) 
some  were  meu  of  merit,  as  Alessandro  Famcae,  pope 
under  the  name  of  Paul  III,  Andrea  Fnlviu  of  Pmieate, 
and  Conrad  Peutlnger.  No  one  ever  was  fonder  of 
mannscripta,  medals,  and  inscriptions  than  Pomponius 
livtus;  be  was  constantly  wen  pacing  the  streets  of 
Rome  in  search  of  some  monument  of  those  pagan  times 
in  which  he  wished  he  hsd  lived.  There  wss  no  dark 
comer,  no  trace  of  antiquity,  but  he  had  carefully  ex- 
amined it,  and  could  give  an  aceomit  of  it.  In  his  little 
bouse  on  the  Janicnlan,  with  some  chosen  friends,  he 
sulemiiized  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Rome 
and  the  birth  of  Romulus,  Pomponius  was  of  a  mild 
and  kind  disposition,  always  ready  to  help  or  to  please, 
and  of  channing  modesty.  Nature  made  him  a  stam- 
merer, but  he  completely  conquered  this  defect.  He 
was  often  seep  in  the  streets  with  a  lantern  in  his  hands, 
like  Dingeues,  whose  customs  and  habits  he  had  taken 
to  imitate.  He  died  at  Rome  May  21, 1497.  He  left 
several  works,  monuments  of  a  profound  and  rare  erudi- 
tion. They  were  published  at  Hagensu  (1620).  His 
Ojifra  varia  were  edited  at  Mentz  (1621,  8vo) ;  they 
comprise,  De  Sncrrdoftu,  De  Juri*peri/ig.  De  Rnmano- 
rvm  M"^lratibit»:~De  f^ffibtti  and  De  Antiquitatibaa 
vi-bU  Roma: — alone  with  Compendium  Hiitorm  Ro- 
mmm  ab  inttritu  Gontiani  y»^ve  ad  jHatimtm  III,  orig- 
inally editnl  at  Venice  (1498, 4to).  He  explained  and 
commented  besides  on  several  clast-ical  authors,  and  de- 
voted his  care  to  editions  of -Snllutit,  CohimelIa,Varro, 
Festus,  Noniuus  Mamllua,  and  nioy  the  younger.  Kb 


commentaries  on  Vligil  were  printed  at  Basle  (1486;  . 
fuL).    SttChrMMS<AoobaitdSekolari,ii,ai6,m;  ' 
"nraboschi,  Storia  dtiia  LtUer.  ItaL  voL  vi,  pL  i ;  Gin- 
guene.  Hut.  litter.  fltaUe;  Hallam,  Lit.  HUi.  of  E»- 
rope  (Harper's  ed.),  i,  266;  Sabellicus,  Vita  I'ompon 
Lati  (Strasb,  1610, 4to)«— Uoder,  A'oiir.  Bioff.  Gmink, 

S.T. 

Pmnpa  of  the  Dkvil,  a  term  ttsed  in  Ibe  form  of 
solemn  renunciation  which  preceded  baptism  in  the 
ancient  Christian  Church,    llie  form  referred  to  i* 
givMi  by  the  author  of  Tke  Apottolienl  Contfitmtioiw  in 
these  words, "  I  renounce  Satan,  and  his  works,  and  bis 
pomps,  and  bis  service,  and  bis  angels,  and  liia  invcn- 
lion^  and  all  things  that  belong  to  him,  or  that  ore  sab- 
Ject  to  him."    Dy  the  pomps  of  the  deril  appear  lo  . 
have  been  meant  the  shows  and  games  of  beatboi  ids)- 
atry.    And  even  after  idolatry  was  in  a  great  measnrs 
destroyed,  and  the  public  games  and  shows  in  honor  tj 
the  gods  were  discontinued,  the  expression  "pomps" 
was  sHll  used  in  tbe  form  of  renunciatkm  to  eMdicMe 
the  vanity,  lewdness,  and  profaneness  which  so  exten- 
sively prevailed.   Some  bav«  attempted  to  trace  this 
rennndatioo  hack  to  apostolic  times^  fbtntdii^  it  on  tbe 
exhortation  of  Paul  to  llmtMhy:  "Lay  bMd  on  etenal 
life,  wbnrennto  thou  art  also  called,  an<l  hast  pwfussd  a 
good  pntfession  before  many  witnesses,"  Otheii,  again, 
are  content  to  derive  it  from  ancient  tradition.  That  it 
existed  from  a  remote  period  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  admiltad  on  all  hands ;  and  aueh  woa  the 
importance  attached  to  this  renundaiion  that,  as  sssa 
as  baptisteries  were  built,  a  place  was  assigned  pecaBarfv 
to  this  service,  tbe  porch  or  anteroom  being  set  apart 
for  this  purpose.    The  calechnmens  on  entering  were 
placed  with  their  faces  to  the  west,  and  then  ctMnmsn^ 
ed  to  renounce  Satan  aad  all  his  pomps,  with  some  gest- 
ure and  nte  expressing  indignation,  as  by  stretehin||;oit 
their  bands,  or  folding  them,  or  striking  them  logeiher; 
and  Bometimea  by  exsufHatiun,  or  spitting  at  bin  as  if 
he  were  present.   In  this  cemnony  the  faces  sf  the 
catechumens  were  turned  towards  the  west  as  hmf: 
Jh%  place  of  darkness,  and  therefore  suitable  for  tbe  n- 
nunciation  of  him  wbo  is  the  prince  of  darkness.  Tbe 
form  of  rennnciaUmi  was  repeated  three  limes,  cither 
because  there  wera  three  things  which  were  renouMfd  , 
in  their  baptism — the  devil, his  pomps,  and  the  woiU— 
or  to  signify  the  three  Persons  u(  the  Trinity,  by  wkna 
they  were  adopted  as  sons  upon  renoaneing  Sstsn;  1 
because  it  was  usual  in  cases  of  civil  adnptiim  and  enisn- 
cipalion  of  slaves  fur  the  master  to  yield  up  his  right 
by  a  triple  renunciation.   See  Itingham,  Ckriiliim  A»- 
tiqtiitiet ;  Riddle,  Chittian  A  i^gvitiet;  Staunton,  Kctta. 
Diet.  s.  v. 

Fonoe.  Pedro,  a  Spaninh  Bencdtcline  monk  in  the 
convent  of  One,  in  Old  Castile,  waa  bom  about  1530.  | 
He  is  considered  ihe  in\*entor  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  . 
idumb  to  speak,  which  he  carried  to  considerable  pciftc- 
\{n.   According  In  Ambrofeki  Morales  {AnH<pitdiult$ii  I 
J-Jspana  [Alcala,  1576],  fuL  88),  Ponce  had  to  inatnMt  , 
two  brothers  and  one  sister  of  the  omstsble  of  Cs»tik, 
and  a  son  of  the  gran  Justieia  of  Aragon,  all  of  irhM  | 
were  bom  deaf  and  dumtx    These  pupils  made  locb  | 
progress  that,  after  some  time,  they  not  only  were  sUt  i 
to  write  correctly,  but  also  to  answer  any  queetioni  pot 
to  them.   One  of  Ihem,  Don  Pedro  de  Vclss«v  wbo 
WveA  to  be  only  twenty  yean  of  age,  epoke  and  wnie 
Latin  as  well  as  his  mother  tongue,  and  was  at  tbe  line  | 
of  his  death  making  considerable  progress  in  the  Greek 
language.  Another  of  Ponce's  pupils  became  a  DeneJic- 
tine  monk,  and  was  al»Ie  to  make  confiMBion  snd  txjlm 
Ilia  creed  by  word  of  mouth.   These  facts  were  stte^iH 
by  ihe  best  Spanish  writers  of  the  time,  as  well  as  1^^ 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who,  in  his  Two  Trtatita  tmermif 
tht  Body  and  Sov'l  of  Mm  (Pari^  1644,  cap.  xxviii,  iwte 
8),  says,  "This  priest  l»ought  the  young  hwd  to  wpiA 
as  distinctly  as  any  man  whatsoever;  and  I  have  often 
discoursed  with  him  nh^Armtax^jam  the  priaei 
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efWiktlnSp^ne."  Aoooiding  to  the  ume  author  (p. 
SSiX  to  Jtun  de  CutaBiu  (  ricJa  (is  San  Bmito), 
roocc  wrote  a  treatiw  in  Spanish,  in  which  h«  ex- 
plained hii  method,  and  laid  down  certain  rules  a>  the 
ranlt  of  hi*  obaovationa ;  but  this  interesting  work  hat 
been  lost,  though  it  ia  genenlljr  believed  that  Juan  far 
Vkt  Booet,  wbn  in  1620  pubUahed  bii  JteAtecMH  di  bu 

and  coQBQlted  it.  Ponce  died  in  1684,  and  waa  buried  in 
the  ooarent  of  his  order, 

Ponoe  da  la  Pnente,  CoxsTAimiiB,  a  Span- 
iah  martyr  to  the  Protestant  cause,  was  a  native  or  San 
OoMiito  4m  la  Hancba,  in  the  dioecae  of  Cuen^a.  Poo- 
seain^  a  good  taste  and  a  love  of  genuine  knowledge, 
he  evinced  an  early  disgust  for  the  barbaitNia  pedantry 
oTtbe  schools,  and  an  attachment  to  such  uf  his  country- 
men as  sought  to  revive  the  study  of  p«dite  letters. 
Bring  intenikd  for  the  Church,  he  made  himself  master 
of  (iceek  and  Hebrew,  but  at  the  same  time  learned  to 
write  and  speak  his  native  language  with  uncommon 
parity  and  elc^nce,  like  Erasmus,  with  whose  writ- 
ings be  was  early  ciq)tivated,  he  was  distinguished  for 
Us  Uvdly  wit,  which  be  took  -pleasure  in  indulging  at 
the  expense  of  foolish  preachers  and  hypocritical  monks. 
Bat  he  was  endowed  with  greater  firmneas  and  dedsion 
of  ebaraeter  than  the  phikwopher  of  Rotterdam.  Dur- 
iog  bis  attendance  at  the  univermty  Ponce's  youthful 
spirit  had  betnyed  htm  into  irregularities,  of  which  his 
esnaies  afkerwanis  took  an  ungenerooa  advantage ;  but 
tbsse  were  nuceeded  by  the  utmost  decorum  and  cor- 
lectPBss  of  manners,  though  he  always  retained  his  gay 
temper,  and  eooU  never  deny  himself  hie  jesL  Not- 
withatuidit^  the  opportunities  he  had  of  enriching  him- 
idC  be  was  ao  exempt  from  avarice  that  his  library, 
which  be  valned  above  all  his  property,  was  never  large. 
Hii  eloquence  cansed  hu  services  in  the  pulpit  to  be 
■ach  songht  after;  but  he  was  free  from  vanity,  the 
b«eetting  sin  of  orators,  and  scorned  to  prostitute  his 
talenU  at  the  abrine  of  popularity.  H«  declined  the 
'  ttiaadon  of  preaelier  in  the  catbednl  nf  CneDfi,  which 
was  oSatd  bin  by  the  tmanimoua  vote  of  the  chapter. 
When  the  more  honorable  and  lucrative  olBee  of  preacher 
to  the  metropolitan  church  of  Toledo  was  afterwards 
imdered  to  bim,  after  thanking  the  chapter  for  their 
good  opinion  of  him,  he  declined  it,  alleging  as  a  rea- 
ssa  **  that  he  wooM  not  disturb  the  bonea  ^  tbrir  an- 
ceston^"  aDnding  to  a  dispute  between  them  and  the 
afchbisbop  Silioeo,  who  bad  insisted  that  his  clergy 
aboold  prove  the  parity  of  their  descent.  Whether  it 
was  predilection  for  the  Keformed  opinions  that  induced 
him  at  first  to  fix  his  residence  at  Seville  is  uncertain, 
bet  once  there  we  find  him  co-operating  with  Egidius 
in  his  plans  for  disseminating  scriptural  knowledge. 
The  emperor,  having  heard  bim  preach  during  •  visit 
to  that  city,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  sermon  that 
be  immediately  named  Ponce  one  of  bis  chaplains,  to 
which  he  added  the  office  of  almoner ;  and  he  soon  after 
appointed  bim  to  aooompany  his  son  Philip  to  Flanders, 
*-  to  let  tbe  Flemings  see  that  Spain  was  not  destitute 
of  polite  scholars  and  orators."  Constantino  made  it  a 
pmnl  of  duty  to  obey  tbe  orden  uf  his  sovereign,  and 
(ductantly  quitted  bU  residence  in  Seville,  for  which 
be  had  hitbwto  rejected  the  most  tempting  offer*.  His 
Journey  gave  him  the  oppoituni^  of  becoming  person- 
ally acquainted  with  some  of  the  Reformers,  Among 
these  was  Jacob  Schnpper,  a  learned  man  of  Bibcrach,  in 
Suabia,  by  whose  conversation  his  views  of  evangelical 
dnctrine  were  greatly  enlarged  and  confirmed.  In  1565 
l^Nloe  returned  to  Seville,  and  bis  pteaenoe  imparted  a 
new  inpnlse  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  that  city,  A 
faenevolrat  and  enlightened  individual  having  founded 
a  prafesKinhip  of  divinity  in  the  College  of  Doctrine, 
IVmoe  was  appointed  to  the  chair ;  and  by  means  of 
the  lectures  which  be  read  on  the  Scriptures,  together 
with  the  instructicm  of  Fernando  de  St.  Juan,  provost 
sf  the  institution,  the  minds  of  many  ofthe  young  were 
efcoed  to  the  truth.  On  the  first  Lwit  after  his  return  to 


Seville  he  was,  beddei,  chosen  by  tbe  etuptcr  to  preaeli 
every  alternate  day  in  the  cath«lral  church.  So  great 
was  bis  popularity  that,  though  the  public  service  did 
not  begin  till  eight  o'clock  in  tbe  morning,  yet,  when  he 
was  announced  to  preach  the  church  would  be  filled  by 
four,  and  even  by  three  o'clock.  Being  newly  recovered 
from  a  fever  wbien  be  oonmenoed  his  labors,  he  fUt  so 
weak  that  it  wm  naoamaiy  for  bim  repeatedly  to  pause 
during  the  aerown,  OB  which  account  he  was  allowed  to 
recnrit.hia  atiei^tb  by  taking  a  draught  of  wine  in  tbe 
pulpit,  a  permission  which  had  never  been  granted  to 
any  other  preacher. 

While  Conatantine  waa  pufsutng  this  career  of  honor 
and  usefulness,  he  invdved  himself  tn  difficultiev  bj 
coming  forward  as  •  candidate  for  tbe  place  of  canon 
magistral  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  wbieb  had  be- 
come vacant  by  the  death  of  Egidiua.  Ponce  did  not 
want  the  office,  but  bis  friends  pressed  him  to  lay  aside 
hi*  scruples;  and  an  individual  who  bad  great  influ- 
ence over  his  mind  represented  so  stmngly  the  services 
which  he  would  be  able  to  render  to  the  cause  of  truth 
in  so  inAuential  a  Mtuaiion,  and  tbe  hurtful  effects 
which  would  nanit  from  iu  bring  oceo|»ed  by  aome 
noisy  and  ignorant  dedaimer,  that  he  coneented  at  last 
to  offer  bimaelf  a  candidate.  In  a|ute  of  all  manner  of 
accusations  and  opposition  he  carried  bU  election,  wa* 
installed  in  his  new  office,  and  commenced  bis  duty  as 
preacher  in  tbe  cathedral  with  high  acceptance.  From 
his  virit  abroad  Poooe,  like  many  other  preachers  whom 
the  Spanish  Romanist*  sent  to  the  Netherlands  **  to 'give 
light  to  others,  returned  home  blind,  having  followed  tbe 
example  of  the  heretics"  (J  uescas,£fMtoruiPonfyCaij,ii, 
837,  6),  In  1565  he  bad  embraced  the  Protestant  futh. 
Now  that  he  had  dared  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Seville  cathedral  canonale,  the  envious  prieMa,  disap- 
pointed in  their  own  seeking^  boldly  confronted  Ponce 
with  his  heretical  opinions,  and  loudly  urged  tbe  Inqui- 
sition to  take  its  aim  at  this  new-made  cathedral  dtgni- 
taiy;  and  when,  in  1569, the  fiuniUan  were  let  kioae  on 
the  Protestants  of  Seville,  Ponce  was  among  the  first 
who  were  apprehendetl.  Among  hia  books  was  found  a 
treatise,  in  his  own  handwriting,  on  the  points  of  oun- 
troveray  between  tbe  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Prote*- 
tanta,  and  as  Ponce  bad  ctaoeen  to  take  sides  with  Luther 
and  Calvin,  and,when  shown  the  work,  not  only  acknowl- 
edged iu  luthombip,  but  added,  You  have  there  a  full 
and  candid  confeaainn  of  my  belief;  I  am  in  your  hand^ 
do  with  meas  seemeth  to  you  good,"  his  doom  was  sealed. 
Though  put  to  tbe  torture  to  reveal  his  associate*  and 
feIlow-belie%*ers,  he  refused  steadfastly  to  bring  suffering 
upon  any  one  else.  After  two  years  of  imprisonment, 
oppressed  and  worn  out  by  a  mode  of  living  so  differ- 
ent from  what  he  had  been  used  to,  he  died  before  bia 
enemies  could  bring  him  to  public  execution.  It  wa* 
alanderauely  reported  that  he  bad  committed  suicide, 
but  a  ycrang  monk  and  feltow-prisoner  denied  tbe  cal- 
umny. Dec  2:2, 1660,  his  effigy  and  bones  were  bronght 
out  in  the  public  atUo^'/i,  but  the  people,  who  had 
always  greatly  revered  Ponce,  rose  up  in  rebellion,  and 
the  ser\-ices  were  continued  in  private.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  Ponce's  writings  we  have  one  of  the  clearest  indi- 
cations of  the  excellence  of  hia  heart.  They  were  of 
that  kind  which  were  adapted  to  the  spiritual  want*  of 
hia  countrymen,  and  not  calculated  to  display  his  own 
talents  or  to  acquire  for  himself  a  name  in  the  learned 
world.  They  were  composed  in  hia  native  tongue,  and 
in  a  style  level  to  the  lowest  capacity.  Abstruse  qwc- 
ulatinna  and  rhetorical  oniaments,  in  which  he  was 
qiiidifled  both  by  nature  and  education  to  excel,  were 
rigidly  sacrificed  to  the  one  object  of  being  understood 
by  all,  and  useful  to  aU.  Among  his  works  were  a  Ca/- 
«^Mm,whose  highest  recommendstion  is  its  artless  and 
infantine  simplicity ;  a  small  treatise  on  The  Dodritte 
nf  CkntHamiy,  drawn  up  iu  the  familiar  form  of  a  dia- 
U^ue  between  a  master  and  his  pupil,  which,  without 
being  deficient  in  aimplictty,  is  more  calculated  to  in- 
terest  persons  of  learning  and  advanoedjcnowledge ;  an 
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ExpatUinn  of  the  Firm  P»alm,  in  four  nmons,  which 
•how  that  his  pulpit  eloquence,  exempt  from  the  own- 
mon  extremes,  wu  neither  degraded  by  vulgarity  nor 
rendered  disguBling  by  aflecutiun  and  effort  at  display ; 
and  the  ConfttnoH  of  a  Smer,  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  Goepel,  poured  Trom  «  cootrite  and  humbled 
q^rit^  mnme  the  form  of  the  moat  edifying  and  devo- 
tionkl  pietv.  See  Antoniua,  iMUL  Hi^.  Nov.  i,  256; 
M'Crie.iNM.ti/'lAe  Ac/:  M.SjKtfa,  p.  151-166,  207  sq^ 
S6Saq.  (J.H.W.) 

Poncet,  Maorice,  a  French  prelate  of  the  16th 
century,  flourished  as  curate  of  Sl  Pierre  dea  Arcis. 
He  was  a  dirine  of  great  eloquence  and  consideraUe 
learoing,  though  not  remarkable  for  refinement  of  taste 
or  diction.  He  was  a  GalUcan,  and  when  Henry  III 
pursued  that  imbecile  policy  which  finally  cost  France 
the  loee  of  her  best  citizens  for  conscience'  sake,  Ponoet 
ridiculed  iha  Leaguen  [see  Lraodr],  and  especially 
vint«d  with  the  full  power  of  bia  sarcasm  the  groteaqoe 
pTocesetona  of  the  Con/rMir*  dl»  Piniln^t.  He  made  the 
walls  of  bia  church  ring  with  denunciations  of  these 
hypocritical  devotees,  who,  after  parading  the  streets 
barefoot,  arrayed  in  sackcloth,  and  displaying  ostenta- 
tiously the  outward  ugns  of  austera  asceticism,  were 
accustomed  to  pass  the  night  in  riotous  feasting  and 
gross  debauchery,  Henry,  resenting  this  exposure, 
banished  the  offender  to  his  abbey  of  St,  P^re  at  He- 
lun;  but  he  was  released  after  a  brief  confinement,  and 
returned  to  Paris  by  the  king's  pennission,  his  majesty 
remarking  that  "  he  had  always  believed  the  good  doctor 
to  have  a  real  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge ; 
and  that  there  was  much  excuse  for  him,  siuce  he  was 
not  qnick  enough  of  apprehension  to  see  through  the 
artifloe#  of  those  by  whom  he  was  instigated.  He  had 
plenty  of  schnlarahip,  bnt  was  grierously  deficient  in 
judgment"  Poncet,  unsubdued  by  the  king's  leniency, 
resumed  his  usual  incisive  style  of  pulpit  oratory,  and 
persevered  in  it  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1686. 
^itxvn,Huf.CkarchofFrtmee,\,mm\.  (J.H.W.) 

Poncber,  Btleniie,  a  French  prelate,  noted  also  as 
a  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Tours  in  1446.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  magistrate,  studied  law,  and  while  yet  a  youth 
was  provided  with  several  canouicates.  In  1486  be  ob- 
tained the  charge  of  counscUor-clerk  at  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  and  in  1496  he  became  President  aux  Knqueta. 
He  was  elected  Usbop  of  Paris  Feb.  26, 1603,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requnt  of  king  Louis  XII,  whom  he  was 
at  that  time  accompanying  to  Milan.  The  same  prince 
intrusted  him  in  1606  with  several  diplomatic  missions 
to  Germany ;  and  Poncher,  in  the  following  year,  being 
again  in  Italy  with  the  king,  was  alone  bold  enough  to 
speak  in  oontradicUon  to  the  angry  feelings  of  the  king 
against  the  Venetians,  and  to  oppose  the  cooftdetation 
of  Cambrai.  Louis  XII,  who  had  already  ai^inted 
Poncher  chancdlor  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  bestowed 
on  him  in  1609  the  abbey  of  Fleuri,  and  in  1612  made 
him  the  guardian  of  the  seal  of  France,  which  office  he 
kept  dll  the  death  of  the  king,  Jan,  1, 1616.  Francis  1 
appointed  him,  with  Arthur  GoulBer,  oik  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries who  signed,  on  Aug.  16, 1517,  the  treaty  of 
Noyon  between  Fnmds  and  Charles  V.  In  the  same 
year  Poncher  went  to  Spain  as  ambassador  of  France, 
and  in  1618  be  was  sent  to  Henry  VIII  of  England,  with 
whom  he  signed  a  new  treaty  of  alliance.  In  virtue 
of  the  concordat  he  was  transferred,  March  14,  loltt, 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Sens.  He  died  at  Lyouts 
Feb.  24,  1624,  Ptmcher  published  Cm^UvtioM  tyno- 
daUt,  which  are  still  hekl  in  great  esteem,  especially  in 
i^nl  to  the  sacraments. — Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GM' 
ralty*.  V. 

Poncher,  Fnuigois,  a  French  prelate,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  bnm  at  Tours  about  1480.  Hin  fa- 
ther, Louis  Poncher,  secretary  of  the  king  and  receiver- 
getienl  of  the  liiiances,  was  hung  for  embezzlement. 
Made  counsellor  at  the  Pariiament  of  Paris  (1610), 
Francois  Poncher  obtained  soon  afterwards  the  curacy 


of  Isiy,  ■  eanoDicate  at  Nntie  Dame  vt  Paii^  the  al^ 
bey  of  St.  HauMea-Foss^  and  Marah  14, 1619,  became 
bishop  of  Paris.  So  far  from  treading  in  the  steps  ot 
his  uncle,  he  was  a  Mmoniac  and  scandalout  pnlata. 
He  foi^i^  documents  to  get  possession  of  the  abbey  of 
Fleury-sur-Loire,  but  was  balked  in  bis  design.  Whilt 
the  king  was  a  prisoner  at  Madrid,  Ponehtt  fell  out  with 
the  queen-regent,  the  duchess  of  AngouMme,  FranciA 
mother,  plotted  to  deprive  her  of  the  rcgeo^,  and  by 
treacherous  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  eoort  tried 
to  prolong  the  captivity  of  his  sovereign.  As  soon  ai 
Francis  was  free  again  Poncher  was  arrested  and  ac- 
cused of  high-treason.  While  his  process  was  in  abn  - 
ance  he  died  in  the  dungeon  of  Viooenne*,  Sept.  1, 1632. 
He  wrote  some  commentaries  on  civil  law,  dedicated  to 
bis  wiele,  titienne  Pbncber.— Uocftr,  A'aiia^  Bieg.  Gim- 

Pond  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  S3X,  o^os 
(Uterally  a  coUwfum  of  water),  in  Exod.vii,19;  viii,16, 
where  it  probaUy  denotes  the  pntnaeeat  reservoin  or 
swampy  poda  Idt  1^  the  inundatkm  of  the  Nile  (Sept. 
iuitfwyti,  Vulg.  pabidet).  Agun,  in  Isa.  ^x,  10^ 
niBl,  which  the  A.V.  translates  "pooda  foe  OA,"  M- 
lowing  the  Vulg.  "lacnnaa  ad  capieodoa  fuen,"  Oio- 
dati  and  Lutber,  is  rendered  by  the  Sept.  rif 
wovioovn.  This  rendering  is  supported  by  the  aa- 
thori^  of  Geeenius,  Vatablus,  and  Ewald,  aUe  Leimar- 
beittr  (ia^  "^^s^th^  that  earn  wages"),  sWsk- 
laibftr&l!  OjSt  bring  taken  aa  cquiralent  to  B»  (M 
XXX,  S6),  "to  be  sad."  Many  inteipreten^  however, 
think  that  it  dewgnates  fish-pondsi  We  have  aban- 
dant  evidence  from  the  paintings  in  the  tomba  thtl  the 
Egyptians  wen  celebrated  for  their  fish>poods,  snd  it 
appears  that  almost  every  villa  possessed  one,  wboe  the 
master  of  the  house  oocanonaUy  amused  httBself  ia  i*b- 
ing.  The  Jews,  it  seems,  likewise  constructed  nmlbr 
ponds,  as  in  describing  his  bride  in  the  Canticles  (vii, 
4)  Solomon  says,  "Thine  eyes  are  like  the  fisb-poolsia 
Heshboo."  See  Fibh.  The  word  occun  several  tina 
of  marshy  pools,  in  contradistinction  to  the  diy  ssiifli 
of  the  desert  (Psa.  cvii,  86;  cxiv,  8);  ''staiidiiiK  wstei* 
(Isa.  XXXV,  7;  xli,  18),  "a  potd."  Snch  pooh  bosg 
commonly  reedy,  it  is  rettdwed  "reeds"  (Jer,  11,83). 
See  Poou 

Pond.  Enoch,  D.D.,  a  noted  Congr^tiraal  ntsi*- 
ter  and  writw,  was  bom  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  July  29t 
1791,  and  was  educated  at  Brown  Univa^^,  wheie  b« 
graduated  in  1818.  He  then  decided  to  enter  the  taia- 
istry,  and  began  a  course  in  theology  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Emmons.  In  June,  1614,  young  Pond  was  licemed 
to  preach,  and  ia  the  spring  of  the  following  year  wu 
ordikined  pastor  'of  the  Congregational  Church  at  An- 
bum,  Mass,  He  left  this  chance  in  1828  to  beoome  the 
conductor  of  the  Spvit  of  tke  Pilgrim*,  a  monthly  pob- 
licalion  in  Boston.  He  was  made  pn^essorirf itmikigy 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Bangor  in  SepteaAer, 
IKIS,  and  continued  in  that  reaponsiUe  position  notil 
1866,  when  he  became  president,  and  changed  to  tba 
professorship  of  ecdeuastical  history,  and  lectured  oa 
pastoral  dutiea.  He  died  Jan.  21, 1882.  Dr.Pbwlpab- 
lished  re^'icws  v^JudmmwBaplum! — MmgUgCmeei 
Leclurta  (1824) :— Memoir  of  I'raidaa  Daria  (ltl-27):- 
Memoir  of  SHHuma  Anthony  (1827): — Utmoir  of  CotM 
Zaaatdorf  (m9):— Memoir  of  John  tVietli^ 
—MonuMff  of  the  Rffonmilvm  (1842,  l»mo):— A'o  FA- 
lovakip  with  Rominitm  (I84S):— rAe  i'oiMi  /'aiUn'i 
Guide  (PortUnd,  1844,  ISmo) :  —  Tkf  Mather  Fuw^s 
(1844,12mo):  — TA^  Woiid't  Sahmtiom  (1846):— /Vfi 
and  Pagan,  or  Middlttan'M  Ce Unrated  L^trrt  (  Portland, 
1846,  l8mo)  [see  Mipdi-etok,  Coxyess]  :— Siwdmiw- 
giiinitm  Retted  (obw  ed.  1846)  i — Steedmboryiiiiiim 
ICramined  (N.  V.  1861, 16mo) :— Plato,  hit  Life,  It'orl*, 
Opiniont,  and  Infiuence  (1846) :  — ArvKiff  of  Buthaeltt 
God  M  Chriit  (ma):~The  Aitciaa  Churrh  (1851):- 
MemMr  of  John  Knox  (1860):— ifomor  Lectum  « 
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Pattoral  Theology  (Andnrer,  1863,  liiao):^Lfcturt$  on 
Ckrittia*  Tkeohgy  (BoiUm,  1868,  8vo) :— Lecture*  on 
PaHorat  Tkeology  (N.  T.  I87-) :— dao  aqMmite  Sermmu, 
and  utidn  in  the  BM.  Sacra,  BibL  Sqm^  Lit.  and 
nulog.  Aee^  LonTt  LH.  aad  Tktebtg.  Aes^  Saa-Eng- 
Indkr,  aiiil  moic  thin  a  dosen  other  periodicali. 

Pone  lactniB,  Maqdalkma.  Tbii  is  the  begin- 
nng  offt  flmwus  Eiwter  bymn  of  anceruin  date,  llo- 
dMbtedlv  it  belonga  to  the  Middle  Agc^  lot  in  this 
hymn,  u  well  u  in  the  Die*  Ira  (q.  v.)  and  other  Latin 
hymm,  the  same  ideotification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with 
"  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner''  (Luke  via,  87),  which 
run*  throu(;h  all  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Agea,  is  ex- 
pmacd.  Thia  hymn  may  be  found  in  almost  all  colleo 
liun  of  Latin  hy^ln^  and  the  fint  tcTW  nuiB  thin: 

"Pone  Inctnm,  Ifafcdalena, 
Bt  Htreoa  lacryotns; 
Nou  eat  Jain  Slnioiils  coens. 
Nod  car  (leiaro  exprlmae; 
Cnnw  mllle  annt  iKiandl, 
CsnM!  mllle  exoltandl : 
Alleloja  re«onet. 

For  the  original,  aee  Daniel,  Tkttauru*  Hj/maoL  ii,  S66 ; 
TKiich.<$acnrf  Latin  Poetry,  lfi9;  ^ader,  AtuwaU 
nlitkrilL  Litdrr,  p.  387;  Kmiuck,  iMuda  Sion,  p.  188; 
Kimigifeld,  Hymmtn  u.  (J**3»gt,  \,  230.  English  trans- 
latiuiH  are  given  in  ScbalTs  Chritl  in  Sonff,  p.  256.  For 
(ierman  tranalatjons^  see  Btlaaler,  JLr.  p.  136;  ^mroctc, 
Kfloi^eld,  and  Fordage,  Get&v'chvtL  Korseir,  p.  142. 
(a  P.) 
Ponet.  Se«  Ponirr. 

PoDgilapiu,  HitBiiAintua,  an  Italian  monastic, 
Aoariihed  near  tbe  middle  of  the  18th  century  at  Ferrara. 
He  practiced  great  auMerity  as  one  of  tbe  Coiuotati, 
and  died  in  1SS9L  Serend  yean  after  hia  death  (1800) 
etaqces  of  heresy  were  brought  agaimt  him,  and  a  ju- 
dicial prnmii  having  been  declared,  bis  bonea  were  ex- 
hmaed  and  owned,  and  bis  tomb  demolished  by  order 
of  pope  Boniface  VUL  Hia  tomb,  in  the  principal 
chmcli  at  Ferrara,  had  been  the  object  of  great  venera- 
tioo,  and  many  miraelei  were  said  to  have  been  wronght 
iberc  Some  think  that  tbe  process  was  institnted  and 
the  lamb  demoli^ed  to  put  an  end  to  the  extravagant 
devatioa  paid  lo  bia  memory.  The  FMneiaeani  attrib> 
me  Is  PoogilupoB  the  origin  of  the  FratrieetU  (q.  v.), 
bat  lloata«m  considen  this  an  error,  and  belierea  him 
to  bare  been  one  of  the  BagitotioM.  Natalia  Alexan- 
der {Hi*t.  KccUt.  Tiii,  87)  speaks  of  Pongilupus  as  re- 
Tiring  several  vile  practices  of  the  Gnostics,  See  Wad- 
diag,  AmuiL  Minor.  Frair.  vi,  279;  Hitman,  m*t.  of 
Latim  Ckrittianily,  vit,  87  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

PongoL  a  HindQ  festival  in  honor  of  the  sun,  which 
bcelebrsted  annually  on  Jan.  9.  The  high-caste  Brah- 
miiM  look  upon  this  as  a  lucky  and  pro|ntioas  day,  but 
tbe  ftodru  hold  it  as  nered,  and  visit  one  another  with 
Pfcwni^  They  boil  rice  on  thb  day  widi  milk  outside 
the  house,  in  some  place  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and 
*rben  tfast  luminary  withdraws  they  cry  out  "  Pongol !" 
tod  repeat  it  four  times.  The  rice  thus  boiled  is  re- 
Karded  as  very  holy,  and  kept  as  long  as  possible.  The 
i*w  alter  the  Pongol  the  cows  and  bufTaloes  are  led  out 
cariy  into  tbe  oountrjr,  having  tbor  heada  adorned  with 
cnwoa  and  eakci. 

PonlatOWB.  ChrlstllM,  a  Omnan  female  rinon- 
■ry,  was  born  in  1610  at  Leiaen,Weei«m  Pruima.  Her 
bthcr,  Julian  Paniatowa,  was  a  Polish  gentleman,  who, 
having  neaped  from  a  monastery  and  embraced  the 
Heteuant  communion,  was  at  first  minister  at  Duch- 
nidc,  Id  Bohemia,  then  librarian  of  a  nobleman.  He 
IKobably  brought  up  bia  daughter  in  mystical  ideas,  for 
he  b  moA  to  hlmaelf  the  author  of  a  Latin  diaserta- 
tioa  on  tha  knowledge  which  the  angels  may  have  of 
Ood.  Christine  had  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
^WiBija  of  Zelking,  who  bad  taken  a  liking  to  her, 
<b«,  Nor.  19, 1687,  after  aavere  pains,  she  ftll  into  a 
UiMe,  attandad  with  viideaa  and  pnnhotio  ntteraneas 
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relating  to  tbe  future  of  the  Reformed  Charch.  This 
strange  stale  returned  at  regular  intervals  for  a  whole 
year,  always  attended  with  Uhe  aame  pbawmena,  and  a 
number  of  people  testified  to  its  geniuneneea.  Jan.  37, 
1629,  the  young  visionary  fell  into  so  heavy  a  lethargy 
that  she  passed  for  dead,  but  when  she  finally  recovered 
her  senses  she  declared  that  her  miasion  was  fuUilled, 
and  that  she  should  thencefurth  have  no  more  viuona. 
In  1682  she  was  married  lo  a  Moravian  minister,  Daniel 
Veiter,  and  died  Dec.  6,  1644,  at  Lew-no,  near  Posea 
Her  revdations,  written  by  herseU^  were  translated  into 
Latin,  and  poUiahed  by  Amoa  Comenius,  with  those  of 
Christoplter  Kotter  and  Ntcolas  DraUcki,  nnder  tiie 
title  Luzia  TVmiArw  (1657, 1669, 1665, 4to).  They  were 
retranslated  into  German  by  Benedict  Balmeen  (Am- 
sterdam, 1664,  8vo).  See  Feustking,  Gj/naee.  fanat, 
han*t.  p.  238  sq.;  Witsius,  MitetiL  Sacra,  pt.  iii,  ch. 
xxii;  Arnold,  Kirdtm-  u.  KetzerKittorie ;  Mosbeim, 
Eode*.  RUI.  iii,  891,  892.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Fonlatowa,  Jnllan.    See  PortiATowA,  Chbis- 

Pons,  Jkah,  a  French  Protestant  writer,  was  bom 
at  Nismes  May  1^  1747.  He  waabnitber-in<law  to  Ra- 
baut-Dupuis,  Intimately  conneeUd  with  Rabaut  St. 
£tienne,  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  sharing  his  sad 

fate :  be  owed  his  life  to  the  9th  Thermidor.  He  was 
arterwards  Justice  of  the  peace  at  Nismes,  and  then  di- 
rector of  the  post  department  in  the  same  city.  He 
published  Rifiexiomt  philoaophique*  et  politiqut*  ntr  la 
ToUrartce  rr^giaat  (Paris,  1W6,  Sro)*,  besides  Notica 
bioffrapkiquM  *mr  Pail  Rabaut  and  ffotieulAiffrapMqufS 
*ur  Jbthaut-Dmpait.  Pons  died  at  Nlanea  Jan.  1^  1816. 
— Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog.  GMnUe,  a.  v. 

Fonsard  de  Oisi  or  Patsnb,  a  Croaader  of  the 

Order  of  tbe  Knight  Templars,  ftonrished  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  14th  century.  He  was  a  most  earnest  advo- 
cate of  the  order,  and  when,  in  1809,  it  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  the  papacy  was  questioning  the  feasibility  of 
suffering  its  existence,  Ponsard  boldly  declared  him- 
self ready  to  undertake  ita  defence.  All  the  enormous 
charges  against  tha  onlo-  were  utterty,  absolntdy  false; 
false  were  all  the  eonfesnona^  extorted  by  terror  and 
pain,  from  himself  and  other  brethren  before  tbe  Inshop 
of  Paris.  Those  twtnres  had  been  applied  by  tha  swoiu 
and  deadly  enemies  snd  aocusers  of  the  order,  by  the 
prior  of  Montfalcon  and  William  Roberts  the  monk. 
He  put  in  a  schedule ;  "  These  arc  the  traitor*  who  have 
falsely  and  didoyal^  accused  the  religion  of  the  Tem- 
ple^ William  Roberts  the  monk,  who  had  them  pat  to 
the  torture;  Eaquin  de  Florian  of  Bexiers,  prior  of 
Montfaloon ;  Bernard  Pelet,  prior  or  Maso,  Philip's  en- 
voy to  England ;  and  Gerrais  Boysol,  knight  of  GisorL" 
Had  Ponssrd  himself  been  tortured?  He  had  been 
tortured  before  tbe  bishop  of  Paris  three  months  ere  he 
made  confession.  He  had  stood  thus  in  a  pit  for  the 
space  of  an  hour.  He  protested  that  in  that  state  of 
agony  he  should  confess  or  deny  whatever  they  would. 
He  was  prepared  to  endure  beheading,  the  stake,  or  tha 
caldmn  for  the  honor  of  the  order;  but  these  slow,  ex- 
cruciating torments  he  could  not  bear  besides  the  hw* 
rors  of  bis  two  years'  imprisonmenL  He  was  asked  if 
he  had  anything  to  allege  wherefore  the  court  should 
not  proceed.  He  hoped  that  the  cause  would  be  de- 
cided by  good  men  aiid  true.  Ilie  provost  of  Poitien 
interposed :  he  produced  a  schedule  of  charges  advanced 
by  Ponsard  himself  against  the  order.  "Truth,"  an- 
swered Ponsard, "  requires  no  concealment.  I  own  that 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  on  account  of  some  contumelious 
words  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Temple,  I  did  draw  up 
the  acbedule,"  Those  charges,  however,  darit  as  were 
some  of  them,  were  tMally  nnlike  those  now  brought 
against  the  brotherhood.  Before  he  left  the  court, 
Ponsard  expressed  the  hope  that  the  severity  of  hia 
imprisonment  might  not  be  aggravated  because  he  had 
ondertaken  the  defienoe  of  the  orden^^The^aaA 
ittstraetioos  to  the  pnivosi^'Sf'AitaMhidiPb^rfAmlle 
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Ihat  he  ■bould  not  be  more  htnhly  treated ;  but  he  wu 
litwUy  condemned  to  death,  ami  wan  bunml  at  the 
ttake.  See  Hilman,  //m/.  of  Itatin  Ckriatiamtg,  vi, 
4:29  sq.;  Porter,  Hut,  o/tha  Kwi^  »f  Maltia  (Me  In- 
dex).   (J.  H.W.) 

Fontanot  GiovAmn-GiovASO  (LaL  Ptmlmiu),  a 
celebrated  Italian  uatesraan,  noted  as  a  writer  on  mor- 
ale, was  bom  December,  1426,  in  the  enrirona  of  Oer- 
reto,  Umbrio.  Hia  father  baviug  perished  in  a  riot, 
his  mother  fled  with  him  to  Perugia,  where  he  received 
a  carerul  education.  Having  in  vain  asserted  his  claim 
to  the  heriuge  nf  hia  parents,  he  entered  the  army  aS 
AUbnso,  king  of  Na|d«i,  then  at  war  wilh  the  Floren- 
tines (1447),  and  fidlowed  that  king  to  Naples,  where 
be  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Panormita, 
who  took  him  along  in  his  embassy  to  Florence,  and 
had  him  appointed  royal  secreury.  Pontann's  rerees, 
highly  esteemed  by  all  competent  Judges,  seemed  to 
entitle  him  sufficiently  to  a  seat  in  the  academy  which 
Panormita,  under  the  king's  auspices,  established  at 
Naples.  Ferdinand  I,  successor  of  Alfonso  (1467),  main- 
tained him  in  hia  office  of  secretary,  and  appointed  him 
tutor  qf  hu  son  AHbnso,  duke  of  (^dabria.  He  fblluwed 
Ferdinand  tn  his  campaign  against  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
and  diatinguisbcd  himself  by  his  bravery.  Taken  pris- 
oner on  different  occasions,  he  was  alwsys  brought  back 
without  ransom  to  the  camp  of  Ferdinand,  out  of  respect 
fitf  his  genius.  On  hia  return  to  Naples  the  king  lav- 
bhed  his  favors  upon  him,  bestowed  upmi  him  riches 
and  dignities,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of 
the  iTKMt  important  matters  of  state.  In  1482  a  war, 
which  bade  fair  to  become  general,  having  broken  out 
between  the  Venetians  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  Pon- 
tano  brought  about  a  reconciliation  of  the  belligerents. 
He  was  equally  successful  in  compounding  the  difficul- 
liea  that  bad  arisen  between  Ferdinand  and  pope  Inno- 
cent VIII.  Put  on  his  guard  against  the  negotiator, 
the  pope  exclaimed,  **  I  treat  with  Pontaiio :  is  it  meet 
that  truth  and  gooA  fiutta  should  abandon  him  wbo 
never  abandoned  them?"  He  became  at  that  time 
Urnt  minister,  and  remained  in  that  high  position  under 
Alfonso  It  (who  erected  to  him  a  statue)  and  Ferdinand 
II.  When  Charles  VIII  of  France  spprvached  Naples  at 
the  head  of  a  French  army,  Ponuno  sent  biro  forthwith 
the  keys  of  the  eityi  harangued  the  king  at  hb  corona- 
tion, and  disboDored  himself  by  the  inaulta  and  a^r- 
alons  which  he  cast  in  Ihb  speech  at  hia  royal  benefac- 
tors. When  Ferdinand  returned,  he  contented  himself 
with  depriving  Pontano  of  his  offices.  The  fallen  min- 
iater  fotmd  in  his  retreat  more  happiness  than  he  had 
enjoyed  in  the  tumult  of  pnUic  busineaa,  and  when 
Lotiia  XII,  after  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
oBtred  to  put  bim  again  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
this  new  Diocletian  preferred  his  literary  life  to  royal 
grandeur.  It  was  in  his  retreat  that  he  wrote  most  of 
the  works  he  has  left.  He  died  at  Naples  in  August, 
Id03.  Host  of  his  works  deal  wirh  moral  subjects,  and 
abound  in  sound  precepts  and  judicious  reflections.  His 
history  of  the  Neapolitan  war  is  a  masterpiece,  suffi- 
cient alone  to  immortalize  its  author.  His  Latinity  is 
pure  and  dqtaot,  bis  style  noble  and  harmonious.  His 
poetical  works  excited  cnry  and  conquered  it.  He  an- 
nounced himself,  like  Horace,  the  eternity  of  his  fame : 
"The  remotest  posterity,"  he  said,  *'will  upeak  of  Pon- 
tano, and  celebrate  his  name."  Erasmus,  though  a  par- 
umoniouB  distributor  of  praise  to  the  IialiauH,  has  ac- 
knowledged Pontono's  merit  in  the  Cicrromiattt.  It 
must  be  recorded  also  that  Pontano  had  the  merit  of 
correcting  the  manuscript,  then  the  oniy  one,  of  Catul- 
lus; that  we  owe  to  him  the  discovery  of  Donat'a  com- 
mentaries on  Virgil,  and  of  Rhemnius  Paliemon's  Gram- 
mar. In  his  physical  treatises  he  first  siguslled  the  law 
of  continuity,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  among 
the  modems  who,  after  Uemocritus,  declared  the  milky 
way  to  be  compoaed  of  an  inflnity  of  sraall  stara.  His 
poems  some  of  which  unfortunately  are  spoiled  by  ob- 
■cenitiea,  were  puUiihed  at  Venice  (IfiOo-fl,  3  vols.  8vo) 


and  at  Florence  (1514, 2  vols.  Bro).  His  praee  writinni 
were  published  at  Venice  (1&18-19,  3  vols,  4to)  and  at 
Florence  ( 1520, 4  vols.  8vo).  His  Work*  were  edited  at 
Naples  ( I&05-12, 6  vols,  fol.),  and  more  ooraptetdy  st 
Basle  (1566, 4  vols.  8va).  His.praae  writings  com|ns« 
the  following  works:  De  Obe^aOia  !—Dt  feUkmUm:— 
£)ePtiKe^!—D»  LSberalilaltz—DK  Btmt;fietwtia .-—Dt 
Magmfieeiaia  i — I*e  Spiendore : — Df  Conitmienlia 
Prudailia !  —  De  H/agmaamitaU:  —  De  Fortina.-—Ik 
Immamlatt: — Dt  Atpirationt: — Ditilogit;  full  of  spirit, 
but  blamed  fur  their  obscenity  by  Erasmus  himself:— 
Dt  Sermcm: — BetU  libri  ri  quod  FerdoKimht  NMpoS- 
tanomm  rtx  atm  Joamt  A  ndoyamue  duct  gestk ;  this 
pamphlet  was  printed  separately  (Venice,  1519, 4te),  sad 
has  been  translated  into  Italian; — Cmhtm  PtoUmai >r»- 
ttitlut  eommintariia  UliulraltB  : — Dt  rebus  ealntHm:— 
Dt  Itina.  The  poetry  of  Pontano  comprises,  Unana, 
ttt  dt  tfeUiti — ifeteora: — Dt  korlit  Htrptridamm :— 
Ptutoralt*  poti^M!  —  Bheoliea:  —  ^stormM /An  u.-— 
Dt  amort  cot^ffati: — TvmtUonm  Urt  U: — Dt  Ji'riau 
lau^bit: — Heideea^fttcAa :—L0riei  vermu; — Kridam 
lAri  ti  .■ — SpignmmiUa, — Hoefer,  A'ane.  Biag.  GmMt, 
a.  T.  See  HaUam,  Literarg  ffufory,  1, 129  aq.;  Boseoc, 
Leo  X,  eh,  ii  ami  xx;  MiedraOf  Mlimoim,  nL  tib; 
'HnbMchl,  Storia  ieOa  LtOer.  Ital  %.  r. 

Pontaxnia,  Gbobo-Bahthoij)  vom  BftArmmBo, 
a  learned  Bohemian  prelate,  was  bom  at  Bmx  abtmt 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  had  scarcely  takes 
onlers  when  he  achieved  a  reputation  by  his  eloquence 
in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  for  his  remarkaUe  Latin  reran, 
for  which  last-named  attainment  be  was  in  1&88  erewned 
with  the  poetical  laurels  by  the  emperor  Hndn^k.  Ap 
pointed  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Prague  in  \it&,  be 
afterwards  became  provost  and  vicar-general  in  Ike 
same  city.  He  exercised  a  great  and  happy  iuflaeM* 
on  the  important  questions  ttien  under  debate  in  B(J>e- 
mia.  He  died  in  1616.  Hia  works  are,  Dtr  Trattfi 
del  Poiagra  (Fnnkf.  160S,  4to)  INMMM  dtr  Prt- 
digttn  ON*  aHat  mud  neae*  Sckr^tfrOrrm  (Odogoe, 
1608,  Tol):—Dtufromme  Sskmem  (Frmikf.  ION,  U); 
a  selection  of  the  nrast  remarkable  acts  of  pie^  of  the 
princes  and  prelates  of  Boheminz^Scandnterymt,  sra 
vita  Gtnryii  Caitriota  (Hanau,  1609,  8vo) : — a  narabcr 
of  Latin  poems :— a  good  edition  of  the  treatise  IM  f- 
ntiinM  rtrum  pnpriettttihiu  of  Bartholomeus  Anglicm 
(Frankf.  1601, 8vo).— Hoefer,  Kouv.  Biag.  GeninUt,  s.r. 

Pontard,  Pikiirb,  a  French  prelate,  WO  born 
MusradanSepL  28,1749.  He  wax  cuiate  of  Sariat  wkn 
the  Revolution  broke  out.  He  then  enbraced  the  imv 
principles  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  rewarded  by  hb 
appointment  as  constitutional  bishop  of  the  Dordn^ 
in  1791.  A  few  months  later  he  was  elected  depoty 
this  department  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  He  spoke 
in  favor  of  divorce,  attacked  the  dogmas  of  the  Cotbotic 
Church,  authorized  the  marriage  of  prieato,  and  finally 
took  a  wife  himself.  It  is  this  aame  Pontaid  who  in- 
duced the  vlshmafv  Suzanne  Labrnuaaa  to  go  to  PariiL 
Under  the  coneidato  he  kept  a  boarding^Sirhoid  at  Yvrk, 
but  his  institution  waned  after  a  few  years.  He  wm 
intimate  with  Pigault-liebrun,  and  aided  bin,  if  the 
report  be  troe,  in  the  composition  of  some  of  hi*  norek 
After  the  Restoration,  the  duchess-dowager  of  Orteaiw, 
tn  whom  he  had  rendered  some  seri'icee  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  on  hearing  of  his  precarious  situaiinn, 
bestowed  on  him  a  life>rei|t,  which  enabled  him  to  cmn 
the  iustitation  of  St.  Ferine  at  Chaillat,  where  he  died, 
without  apparent  contrition,  Jan.  22,  1882,  He  left, 
JtecueU  det  Ouvrage*  de  la  citibrt  3flle,  I.<ibrouue  (Bor- 
deaux, 1797,  (Jvo)  i—Grammairt  Micaniqwt  ilemmtirin 
de  rOrtAographe  FranfaiM  (Paris,  181^  8vu).  He  ii 
also  the  author  of  the  Jovrmtl  propJkeliqut,  wbich  wtt 
edited  at  Paiia  in  1792  and  1798.— Hoefer,  A'twr.  Keg. 
Geairaie,  a  V. 

Pontaa,  Jsur,  a  French  pvdate,  bom  Dec.  SI, 
1688,  at  Sidnt-HUaiTe-da-Horcooftt  (dioceM!  of  Avrsn- 
cheaX  Bitt.Bfal^^,b|^i.@^gf^M.fAnr»- 
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TiBr,  he  ita^cd  mteeemMly  nndcr  bis  (^ct  in  fab  na- 
tin  dty,  then  at  the  Jamuu*  College  of  Uennea,  flnslly 
b  Pari*  at  the  Coll^  de  Naranc  lu  1663  lie  re- 
ccirtd,  for  reaaoiw  unknown,  in  Ibe  apace  of  ten  days, 
■D  tbe  orders,  incluNve  of  tbat  of  priesthood,  from  the 
Li^bop  of  Toul,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  Ar- 
nuKbcs.  He  was  scarcely  twenty-four  yean  old.  In 
IMS  be  ubuined  the  titles  of  doctor  of  canon  «nd  of 
eiril  law.  Tbe  archbisbop  of  Paris,  Perttfliie,  appointed 
him  Ttcar  of  the  parish  of  8ainte-G^uevi^veKles-Ar- 
ilents,an  eas}' pUc«,  which  left  bim  time  enough  for  his 
leariKil  pursuits.  Ho  next  became  sub-penitentiary  of 
Nutre  Dame,  and  retired  to  the  Petits-Auguslins  of  the 
fjubiHiq*  Saint-liermain,  where  he  died,  April  27, 17S8. 
Hi*  principal  work  is  the  IXctiottnaire  da  Cat  dt  Cok- 
mietce  (Paris,  1741,  8  rnls.  fuL).  It  is  the  completest 
oa  thii  aubjeet,  in  the  treatment  of  which  Pontas  dis- 
plsi'cd  nncomnKHi  fla|*acity  and  greaC  caution.  II U 
dednona,  founded  nn  im|)osinfc  authorities,  are  equally 
^snt  from  louse  morality  anil  narrow  rigorism — 
B  twoAild  danger  wbicb  works  of  this  description  lel- 
dom  BToid  allogetber,^ — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  OMrale, 

K  V. 

Pont  -  Andamer,  Cockcil  of  (Conciiium  Pon- 
adrsKtmue),  an  eoelesiastical  council,  was  hekl  in  1279 
by  WitUam  de  Ftavccoiir,  irchbiabop  of  Rouen,  who 
iraided ;  twenty-fiiur  canoni  were  published.  Among 
tbCM: 

SeeommeDds  tbe  nboerrsnee  nf  the  cnnons  of  Lst- 
eres  ("omtMS  atriuvqoa  eexna")  upon  confession  and 
cunnotitoii, 

•.  Porhfdfl  ChrlPtlsii*  U>  dwell  with  Jews. 

le.  Pnrblds  the  keeping  of  vigils  and  aosemblies,  and 
atl  dancfnp.  lu  rbnrcbex  and  clinrchyarda. 

It.  Purblde  roral  deans  ut  deliver  any  sentence  of  ex- 
cunnnnlcallim  or  snapeiisliMi.  niiless  tu  writing. 

tS.  forbids  sll  thoM  of  tbe  eiergy  who  have  taken  tbe 
cnMv  lu  Hbue  tba  privlleires  grantM  to  then, 
See  Ubbe,  CimeU.  xi,  1144. 

Pontbiiant,  Heorl-Oulllaimie-Marie,  Du 
BuuL  i>K,  hrother  of  the  two  following,  was  bom  at 
Xenuea  in  17n9.  He  waa  a  canon,  grand  chantre  of 
the  eatheriral  of  Ren  lies,  and  abbe  trf  Lanraux,  in  the 
(Itueese  of  Tanneiw  He  died  at  Kennes  in  1767.  He 
Idt,  Paiwte  mr  V  Abut  debt  Paitie,  crowned  at  the  Jeux 
Floraux  in  1723  ■.—Sf.riuott  tur  le  Sam  dv  Roi  (Toulouse, 
1721,  4(o):— >J*MJi  de  Grammairt  Franfuitt  (1"W, 
tSn)i — Ptojft  d'ane  Hiitmrt  de  BriUigne  drpuit  1667 
jMft'em  17M  (Uennea,  17M,fuL).— Hoefer,A'«iir.  Biug. 
OimraU,  v. 

Pontbilaat.  Henrl-Marle,  Du  Bkeil  dr,  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  was  bnni  at  Vannea  in  1711.  He 
waa  euHMi  of  Kennea.  He  early  entered  ecdesiasti- 
cal  life,  and  after  several  promotions  waa  made  bishop 
of  Qwebee,  April  9, 1741.  He  set  out  fur  Quebec  ahortly 
after,  and  arrived  there  Aug.  17,  He  died  at  Montreal 
(Omsaa)  June  29,  1760.  A  pastoral  letter  which  he 
vmued  oa  the  approach  of  the  English  to  Qudiee  in  1769 
is  in  Smith's  liitt,  of  Canada. 

Pontbilaiit,  Ren^Fran9ol*,  Du  Brrii,  dk,  a 
French  priest,  was  born  at  Kennea  near  the  opening  of 
Ibe  18th  century.  Appointed  abbe  of  Saint-Marien- 
tTAuxenrc,  he  waa  one  of  the  most  zealous  promoteiB  of 
tbe  institution  of  the  retits^Savoyards.  The  first  idea 
of  that  institution  is  due  to  the  abb^  Jn)y,  canon  of 
Dijon,  who  founded  at  Paris,  towards  166&,  in  the  in- 
lenst  of  those  poor  children,  an  estabUsliment  which, 
taken  up  by  Claude  H^Iyet,  could  not  support  itself  af- 
Uf  h»  death  in  1686.  Tbe  abbe  of  Pontbriant,  touched 
with  pity  at  the  sight  of  the  misery  of  those  poor  lit- 
tle San^mds,  came  to  their  help  towards  1787,  awl  de- 
nted to  them  during  the  remainder  of  hia  life  his 
line,  hia  energiea,  and  his  fortune.  The  abb^  de  Fe- 
ncfeOfWho  died  on  the  revolutionary  Kaffuld  in  1794, 
Mueeeded  him  -in  thin  task.  Pontbriant  died  in  1760, 
He  left,  Pmjii  riVii  tlabtiuement  dija  cvmmence  pour 
'Imr  dams  la  riiti  ire  prtile  Savogardt  fut  eont  dam 
PviM,  with  several  appntdiccs  (Partly  I78M8, 4  part^ 


8vo):— PMeHmve  ^  Oihain  mar  U  Mmt  VtOirim 
Cibid.  174K,  12mo;  17«,  16mo;  1816, 12mo) :— 2,*/iKri. 
date  dtirompi  tt  le  CMrilien  affermi  dmi  la  Foi  (17W, 
8v-o), «  work  which  met  with  filTor.--Uoe- 
fer,  iVoar.  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v, 

Fonte,  Lt;is  de,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  noted  as  an  av 
cetic  writer,  was  bom  at  Vallodolid  Nov,  11, 1554,  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  family,  but  renounced  all  the  ad- 
vantages tbe  world  offered  him,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  during 
many  years  ■  teacher  of  phUoaophy  and  theolt^,  but 
bu  failing  iMaltb  compelled  bim  at  last  to  mnnoBticat 
retirement.  In  fan  retreat  he  divided  hia  time  between 
prayer,  good  works,  and  tbe  composition  of  pious  writ- 
ings, by  which  he  obtained  throughout  Eumpe  the 
reputation  of  an  excellent  master  of  spiritual  life.  He 
died  Febh  17,  16S4.  Host  of  his  nnmeroue  writing 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  Hclcfaior  Trerinnia.  Wa 
mention  Meditaeumee  de  to*  Afgtteriot  de  naettra  Son/a 
Fi  (Vallsdolid,  1605, 1613, 2  vols,  4to).  This  work  was 
traoslaled  into  several  languages:  into  Arabic  by  F. 
Fromaye,  and  into  French  by  F.  Brignon  (1618, 8  vols. 
4to) : — Guula  Espiriluai  de  la  Oraeion,  Meditadon,  y 
Coniemplacion  (ibid.  1609, 4to) /Af  la  PerftcdoH  Cria- 
tkma  (ibid.  161^16,  4  vols.  4to):— Kttia  M  I).  Bakka- 
tar  Aluara  (Madrid,  I61&,  4to)  t — Escpotkbt  mMaUt  tt 
Mffttiea  hi  Canticvm  CaHiieorum  (Colore,  1622, 8  vols, 
ful:  Paris,  1646,  ful.)  :~~Direci»rio  Espiriluai  (Madrid, 
1625, 8vo).  He  also  wrote  the  first  part  of  Vida  Mara- 
vHlosa  de  Marina  de  Escohar  (ibid.  1665,  foL),  which 
waa  finished  and  published  by  a  member  of  his  order, 
Miguel  Orefta. — Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  GMraU,  s.  v.  See 
Antonio,  BMiotheca  Ilispana  Soea,  a.  v. 

PontiaaQS,  St.,  a  pope  of  the  3d  century,  was  a 
native  of  Rome,  and  desomded  from  the  gene  Calpumia, 
if  we  may  bdieve  the  ancient  writers.  He  succeeded 
Urban  I  in  the  pontificate  in  230.  llatina  an'd  others 
assert  that  he  introduced  the  unging  of  psalms  inlii  the 
Church,  but  this  custom  must  be  older.  The  first  years 
of  hia  p^ptificBte  under  Alexander  S«vems  were  quiet, 
but  the  persecutions  commenced  again  uuder  Haxlmi- 
nns,  and  Pontianus,  together  with  a  pmbyter  1^  the 
name  of  Hippolytus,  suffered  sentence  of  deportation  to 
the  usual  place  of  exile,  the  island  of  Tavutato,  near 
Sarilinia,  where  he  died  from  want  and  exposure,  Sept. 
28,  235.  His  body  was  carried  to  Kome  by  order  of 
pope  St.  Fabian.  Two  epistles  are  falsely  attributed  to 
him.  AnteruB  was  his  succesanr.  See  Hoefer,  Nom. 
Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v.;  Platina,  Vita  PonHficum,  s.  v.; 
Montor,  Hisl.  d»s  Popes  (see  Index) ;  Milmao,  BisU  of 
Laiin  Christianitjf,  i,  80. 

PontleT,  GtoifoM,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
near  Alais  (Languedoc),  near  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  Though  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  com- 
munion, he  embraced  Koman  Catholicism,  entered  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  and  obtained  the  title  of  apostolic 
pnithonotary.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1709,  at  an  advanced 
flfte.  He  left,  Le  Cabinet,  ou  la  Bibliothigne  des  Grands 
(1680-89,  3  vols.  ]2mo){  tlie  last  volume  contains  in 
atldttion,  /m  Qtuslioat  de  la  Priacesse  He»riette  dt  la 
Guie^,  Dudkfsse  ttAngmdeme  H  Comtesse  f  Alois,  smr 
(antes  Sortes  de  Snjels,  avec  les  Riponses  (1687, 12mo) : — 
Lrttrt  de  Snvtr,  Premier  tceque  d' Alais  (1696,  ISmo), 
etc  La  Druyere  gives  a  portrait  of  Ponder  in  his 
"  Caract^res,"  under  the  name  of  Dioacurua,  and  makes 
ver>-  much  of  him.— Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Pontitfex  (1),  a  priest  among  tbe  ancient  Romans. 
The  pont^fices  were  formed  into  a  college,  and  all  mat- 
ters of  religion  were  placed  undw  its  exclusive  super- 
intendence. Their  fhnciions  and  dntiea  were  roinntely 
detailed  in  the  pontifical  books,  which  were  drawn  up  in 
the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilins,  and  contained  tbe  names 
of  the  goda  and  tbe  various  regulations  ibr  their  wor- 
ship, aa  well  as  a  detailed  description  of  the  functions, 
rights,  and  privU^ca  of  the  priesl&  -.The  ponfittces 
were  not  priesia  of  anjr  paiyicnteb^fc)lii9j0^lt6hf 
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wonliip  or  the  gods  geoenny.  Tbtir  duties  en  braced 
the  regulation  of  ill  the  Kli|(kHia  ritea  anil  ceremoiiies 
(both  public  and  private)  of  a  state — e.  how  the  goda 
ahould  be  worxbipped,  how  burials  shnukl  be  conducted, 
how  the  souls  uf  the  dead  (manes)  should  be  appeased. 
To  them  was  intrusted  the  rare  of  the  calendar,  the 
pTQclaination  of  lestival  days,  etc.  They  alao  saw  that 
every  religious  and  every  Judicial  act  took  place  on  the 
right  day.  "As  they  thus  had,"  says  Dr.  Momnsen, 
"an  eapeeial  MperviMon  of  all  religious  obeervsnce*,  it 
was  to  them  in  case  of  need  (as  on  occarion  of  marriage, 
testament,  or  arrogatio)  that  the  preliminary  question 
was  addressed,  whether  the  matter  pmpuecd  did  not,  in 
any  respect,  offend  against  dirine  law."  In  matters  of 
religion  they  were  the  supretne  authorities;  from  their 
deciuons  there  was  no  appeal,  and  they  themselves  were 
neponidble  nrither  to  the  senate  nor  the  people;  fui^ 
tber,  they  had  power  to  inflict  punishment  on  such 
priests  as  dated  to  disobey  their  injunctions  and  devi- 
ate into  schismattca!  courses.  The  words  of  Festus  are : 
**  Rerum  que  ad  sacra  et  religlones  pertinent,  yadioea  tt 
vmdicet"  The  head  of  the  college  was  called  Pont}ffx 
Maximiu.  The  pontifls,  according  lo  Koman  tradition, 
were  iiutitnted  1^  Numa — a  mythical  penon,  to  whom 
the  origin  of  neariy  all  the  religious  inslittilions  of 
Kome  is  ascribed.  But  as  they  appear  in  all  the  Latin 
coiDmunities,  they  are  regarded  by  Mommsen  as  a 
"thoroughly  national  Italian  institution,"  and  probably 
found  a  place  in  the  earliest  religious  organization  of 
the  Latin  race,  llieir  number  was  originally  four,  or, 
including  the  ponlifex  maximia,  Hve,  all  of  whom  were 
taken  from  the  patricians.  In  B.C.  SOU,  the  Ogulntan 
Law  raised  the  number  to  nine,  four  of  whom  were  to 
be  plebeiam  The  fliM  plebdan,  however,  who  attained 
the  dignity  of  ponliftx  maxinaiM  was  Tib.  Coruncanius, 
6.C.  254.  Sulla,  in  U.C  81,  again  increased  the  number 
to  erteen,  and  Julius  Cnsar  to  sixteen.  During  the 
empire,  the  functions  of prnti^ex  maximas  were  generally 
discharged  by  the  emperors  tbemaelves;  and  when  at 
length  the  emperon  dropped  the  name,  it  WM  pickeil 
up  by  the  Chrialian  bishops  of  Rome;  and  now  this 
title,  borrowed  from  a  pagan  cult,  forms  one  of  the  sa- 
cred designations  of  his  holiness  the  pope. 

Pontifex  (2)  is  hence  also  the  title  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  archlnshop  or  bishop  of  a  diocese. 
The  pope  himself  is  styled  the  sovereign  pontifex,  or 
po«Hjriq.v.).  (J.H.W.) 

PontUBx  Haximus.  Before  the  tiiDe  of  Constan- 
tine  the  clergy  were  not  recognised  as  holding  any  dis- 
tinct rank  in  the  state;  but  when  Christianity  was 
adopted  as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  its  min- 
isters were  considered  as  occupying  the  place  of  those 
heathen  priests  whose  snperstiUons  had  fallen  into  dis- 
repute. According  to  Zoeimus,  Oinstantine  himself,  in 
the  year  825,  assumed  the  title  of  Ponli/ex  Maximu$, 
which  the  heathen  emperors  before  bim  had  appropri- 
ated, because  it  contributed  to  exalt  at  once  the  impe- 
rial and  episcopal  dignity,  and  served  to  justify  the  in- 
terference of  the  emperor  in  ecclesiastical  councils  and 
in  the  nomination  of  bishops.  Consisnline's  successors 
followed  his  example  until  the  days  of  Uratian,  who  wss 
the  hut  emperor  to  whom  the  title  was  applied.  Some 
acholara  doubt  Zosinus's  assertion,  notwithstanriitig  the 
fact  that  the  medals  of  Conslantine  and  his  successors, 
down  lo  <iratian,  and  the  inscriptions  relating  to  them, 
give  them  the  title  of  PoiUifex  MaximHt,  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  have  been  one  of  those  traditional  titles 
which  the  power  of  halrit  preser\-ed,  without  any  mean- 
ing being  connected  with  them.  As  lo  the  use  of  the 
sacerdotal  garment,  Zosimus  may  not  be  quite  tnist- 
v.orthy  in  that  respect.  But  even  if  the  empemre  had 
accepted  the  poniifical  robes,  brought  to  them  by  the 
pagan  priesM  at  their  acceaeion  to  the  throne,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  actoally  won  them,  or  even  officiated 
as  "  Pontifices  Maximi."  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
authors  that  the  first  Christian  emperors  adopted  this 
pagan  title  only  as  a  meana  of  prodaimtng  tbemaelves 


the  guardians  and  pntccton  (tf  the  Chriatian  i^gitc 
At  an  early  period  of  his  reign  Conitantine  isoued  e^cu 
in  favor  of  the  Christian  clergy,  by  which  ihej-  wm 
pnt  on-a  footing,  with*  r«spect  to  civil  rights,  with  the 
heathen  priests:  these  edicts  were  soun  foUuwcd  Iw 
others,  which  gave  to  the  clergy  some  special  and  pe- 
culiar privileges.  See  Bingham,  Or^'irs  Kcdrt,  (In- 
dex in  vol  ii) ;  Riddle,  Ckrittian  A  ntiquitirt,  p.  337 ;  El- 
liott, Romanitm,  p.  620 ;  Ahog,  Kirdka^adL  i,  H4, 
261. 

PontlffI  or  Hion-PRivsT,  a  person  who  has  Ike 
superintendence  and  direction  of  divine  worship,  a*  tkt 
offering  of  sacrifices,  and  other  religious  MilerantiJct. 
The  Romans  had  a  college  of  pontic,  called  by  then 
"  pontifici."    See  PoRTinuc. 

PontifEa,  CoNFRATRRHiTiRS  OF,  Were  in  (he  ISth 
century  guilds  of  associated  masons  for  the  building  of 
churches.  They  appeared  6rBt  at  Chanre^  in  Fcann, 
and  qiread  thence  throughout  that  country  and  Eac- 
land,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  When  their  Cbrisiiaa 
character  died  out  they  became  lodges  of  Freemaasaa. 

Fontlfioal  (i.  e.  belonging  to  a  pontiff  or  bishop) 
ia  ■  book  of  rites  and  ceremonies  appertaining  to  the 
office  of  a  high-priest,  pope,  or  prelate;  there^  the 
name  of  a  book  used  by  a  bishop  at  cooiecrsuoD 
of  churehee,  etc.  Thus  the  Roman  Pwitifical  (Pa^ 
JicaU  Romanvm)  is  the  buok  giving  directions  sa  t» 
those  acts  of  worship  which  Roman  Catholic  (Mshops 
exclusively  perform,  or  at  least  a  pricK  delegated  ky 
the  Inshop.  Several  mcdiKval  pontificalia  are  extMt, 
but  they  have  merely  a  historical  value.  The  cdidsa 
puUiehed  Feb.  10,  I&96,  by  pope  Clement  Till,  hM  le- 
muned  up  to  our  day  the  rule  of  the  Roman  CaiksGe 
ceremonial.  " Sl«tuente^*' says  the  pope,  '*Pontiic&k 
prKdictum  nullo  unqiiam  in  toto  vel  in  parte  nniaa- 
dum,  vel  ci  aliquid  addendum,  aut  onmino  detrakeadiiB 
esse,  ac  quoicunque  qui  pontifloalia  munia  exerceiVp  vel 
alia,  qu»  in  dicto  Pontificali  eontineninr,  laeeie  ant  ex- 
equi  debent,  ad  ea  peragenda  et  prMaoda  rx  kajus 
PontiScalis  pmscripto  et  rations  teneri,  nemiDMBqae 
ex  eis  .  .  .  nisi  formnlis,  qua  hoc  ipso  Poatifirsli  t«- 
tiuentur,  ser\'8tia  utisfacere  posse."  It  may  be  sera 
by  this  quotation  how  stringent  the  prescriptions  «f  the 
Pontitical  are.  llie  Pontifical  contains  the  servites 
for  ordinations,  for  religioiis  profesMons  and  receptisns 
of  monks  and  nuns,  coiisecmtion^  benedictioas,  Mc,  a* 
well  as  of  the  eolemn  administraliun  by  a  Insbop  of 
those  sacraments  whicb  are  ordinarily  administered  by 
priests.  Besides  the  prayers  to  be  recited,  the  Pontifi- 
cal also  Isys  down  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed.  The 
rules  of  this  ceremonial  are  oftwo  kia<\*—prwplire,  ibe 
literal  observance  of  which  is  obligatory ;  and  ^irtditf, 
which  admit  of  a  certain  interpreution.  The  emm 
nies  must  be  performed  as  described  in  ihe  several  Mr- 
rices  without  any  omission,  addition,  or  modilicsiim 
whether  in  the  administration  of  sacraments  or  the  per- 
fOTmance  of  public  worship,  in  which  the  bishop  exdu- 
Mvely,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  the  bishop,  officiates. 

Another  of  the  service-books  of  bisbope  Is  called  the 
Ceremoniale,  but  it  is  chiefly  confined  lo  «  description 
of  the  peculiar  ceremonial  with  which  bishopa  are  re- 
quired to  celebrate  solemnly  Ihose  offices,  as  of  the  am, 
\-espeTs,  the  funeral  office,  etc.,  whicb  are  cooimoa  to 
them  with  priests.  The  most  priced  eilitions  of  both 
these  senice-books  are  those  published  by  authority  ef 
I  be  learned  pope  Benedict  XIV. 

In  England  the  Pontifical  is  not  by  authority  pub- 
lished separately  from  the  liturgy,  so  that  it  is  itever 
called  by  that  iMme;  though  the  offices  of  confirmation 
and  ordination,  In  hct,  compose  the  English  n«lifleaL 
For  the  consecration  of  churches  and  churchyards  (beta 
is  no  office  appointed  by  sufficient  authority.  See  £f*t 
and  JUiual,  p.  217;  Coleman,  Pi-imititt  Ch.  (ludcx). 

See  CONSBCRATION  OF  CnUltCHKS.  , 

FontlfioaUa,  property  tbe  enrigna  uf  a  pontiff^  or 
Insbop'a  office.  Is  U\§am'l09milf&iam&y  ccctaiani- 
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fal  Tcatinvnt  or  other  ornament,  wherein  either  of  these 
fuiKtionuies  performs  divine  nrvioe. 

PpntiflCBte  means  the  Mate  ordigni^of  a  ponlttT, 
or  bish-prieat;  but  is  more  particularly  applied  in  Dood- 
tm  tiroes  to  the  reign  of  a  pope. 

Pontinna,  Council  of.   See  Pontyon. 

PontiOB,  a  deacon  of  the  African  Church,  the  tried 
friend  and  coiutant  cum  pan  km  of  Cyprian,  drew  up  a 
nanaliTs  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  martyred 
bishop,  which  ia  styled  an  excellent  production  (fffre- 
f/imm  vobimeM)  by  Jerome.  If  the  piece  extant  under 
the  name  of  Puntius,  entitled  St  Vita  rt  Patnont  S. 
Cfpritfm,  be  genuine,  it  certainly  does  not  merit  sach 
high  commendation,  since  it  is  cnmpoeed  in  an  ambi- 
tious declamalorii'  style,  full  of  alTeclatiun  and  rhetor- 
ical ornaments.  Perhaps  the  original  work  may  have 
formed  the  basis  of  what  we  now  poweas,  which  baa 
ptobaUy  been  built  np  into  its  present  form  by  the  labor 
nf  various  bands.  It  will  be  found  attached  to  all  the 
most  important  editions  of  Cyprian,  and  is  contained 
aim  in  the  Arta  Primortim  Martj/rum  of  Ruinart 
(Paris,  l«90,  4to;  Amslenlam,  17IS,  ful.).  The  Acfa 
Ptmlii  are  preserved  in  the  JUitcrUanea  of  Baluze 
(Fkris,  1878,  Sro),  ii,  124,  and  in  the  Aaa  Samio- 
rwm  wider  Uarch  8,  Ibe  day  nurked  aa  his  ftatival 
in  the  Roman  Martytotogica.  See  Jemme,  De  Virit 
Itt.  |k  68;  Scbfiiiemann,  HOL  PtOnm  Lot  rul.  i,  e. 
iii,{6L 

PonthlB,  Paul,  a  celebrated  Belgian  engraver,  was 
bora  at  Antwerp  in  I&96,  according  to  some  accounts, 
according  to  othent  in  IWS.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Vor»- 
tcraianii,  and  is  chiefly  diKtingiiisbed  for  his  excellent 
prints  after  Rubens,  which  he  executed  underlhat  great 
psinter's  inMpection.  He  engraved  also  a  celebrated  set 
i-r  portraitM  after  Vandyck,  including  those  of  many  of 
ihe  most  distinguished  Flemish  painters.  He  appears 
(o  have  adapted  himself  wonderfully  to  whatever  artist 
lie  copied.  The  date  of  his  death  appears  not  to  be 
known.  The  Slaughter  of  the  Itmocetiit,  after  Rubens, 
one  of  his  principal  works,  is  dated  1668. 

PODtins  (Filatk).    See  Pilatk. 

Pootoppidan,  Erik  Brikaen,  also  called  Pimt- 
oftpUan  ikt  KUtr,  a  Norwegian  prelate,  was  bom  in 
16IC  at  Broby  (town-bridge  =/Kmt  oppidanut),  in  Ftlh- 
nsn,  in  Denmark,  from  which  be  took  his  Lstiii  name. 
He  was  for  many  years  mini^r  in  Kjoge,  but  after- 
wards became  Inshop  of  the  Trondhjem  diocese  in  Nor- 
way. Fur  hia  many  Latin  poems  he  had  the  honor 
nf  being  crowned  poet  by  the  old  Westhof,  who  had 
himself  been  crowned  poet  in  Germany.  Poiitoppidan's 
fuacnd  aemons  are  very  famous.  But  what  especially 
ntilka  him  to  an  honorable  name  in  history  is  his 
liam$k  Grammar,  which  was  published  in  1668,  while 
be  was  sirll  minister  at  Kjoge.  It  was  the  first  Danish 
Krammar  ever  published.  He  died  in  1678.  See  Bar- 
fud,  ForittUmgfT,  p.  542.    (R.  R  A.) 

POntoppidan,  ZIrik  !«.,  son  of  the  nephew  of 
the  tbregning,  also  called  Ptmtojtpiiiun  lAe  Yom^r,  was 
bore  Aug.  ii,  1698,  iit  Aarhus,  in  Denmark,  where  his 
(sther  was  dean.  He  became  a  student  in  1716  at  Vn- 
dsricia,  and  afterwards  at  Copenhagen ;  after  this  he  waa 
lulor  in  ihe  house  of  general  Lutzow,  in  Norway ;  trav- 
Hkd  in  foreign  lands  with  a  son  of  Iver  Hvitfeldt,  and 
ibm  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Ia»t  duke  of  Hoi- 
«tin-Fl(tn.  In  1723  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
pslscc  chape)  at  Nordborg;  in  1784  chaplain  of  the 
palace  cbapd  at  Fredericksborg;  and  in  178d  be  became 
nant-cfaaijain  in  Copenhagen.  In  17S8  he  was  elected 
i)mfe>sor  of  thmlogy  in  the  Copenhagen  University; 
»ai  sppftintcd  bishop  of  Bergen  in  1747 ;  received  the 
(IcSrEe  of  doctor  of  theology  in  I74f>;  and  in  1755  became 
Hanosllor  of  the  Copenhagen  University.  He  died 
Dtcffi,  1764.  Aa  a  theoli^^n  he  was  semi-pielistic, 
l«t  not  at  all  hnatic^  He  waa  cheerful,  and  dlsap- 
l"md  the  BBvere  luetistic  laws  that  were  enforced  by 
tbs  DHiiab  goveminciit  In  bla  time.  During  the  reign 


of  Christian  VT  he  had  the  courage  to  write, "  God  never 
permits  the  laws  of  nature  to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  the  Church.  When  the  Church 
of  Christ  consisted  exclusively  of  vtrfunteers,  it  bad  liv- 
ing members."  Some  fault  has  been  found  with  bim, 
and  perhaps  Justly,  in  bis  direetton  of  tbeaflUra  of  the 
univeruty;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  mudi  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  science,  and  he  was  ever  on  the  alert 
to  se^  that  the  several  professors  did  not  neglect  any 
portion  of  their  duty  to  the  university.  As  a  German, 
Danish,  and  Latin  author  be  exercised  a  great  influence, 
especially  in  theology,  history,  natural  history,  and  po> 
litical  economy.  Of  b»  numCTom  work^  the  foUuwittg 
are  the  ooea  meet  koowD :  An  Etj^oikiHoh  af  Lafkn't 
CatKhiam  (1737),  a  book  that  waa  for  a  long  time  the 
text-book  in  Denmark  and  Norway  in  the  reli^ous  ed- 
ucation of  the  children,  and  is  as  such  used  verj'  widely 
yet  -.^Marmora  Danica  (1789-41, 2  vnla.  fol.),  in  which 
he  copies  a  number  of  inscriptions  of  various  ages  which 
elucidate  the  history  of  his  country : — Gftta  et  Kej%ta 
DoMtrum  txtra  Daiaam  (1740-41,  8  vols.): — Aimaitt 
Ecdnia  Dania  (I741-&2,  4  vols.),  in  Gemuin;  a  good 
history  of  the  Danish  Cbasch:  —  Menota,  oh  Anatie 
Prince,  vka  Travelled  around  the  World  in  Search  of 
Chrittima  (1742-^,3  v^).  This  ia  a  philosophical 
work,  written  in  Danish,  and  has  been  translated  into. 
Dutch,  German,  and  other  languages;  it  has  recently 
been  republished  in  Denmark  by  V.  Birketla: — Tht 
Power  of  Truth  sm  ConfHeriiig  InJUeUty  (1758) CM> 
k^um  Pattorak  Praticum  (1767) Or^jnu  l/ajmem- 
ae$  (1760)  .  —  Dameh  Atla»  (1768-1781,  4  vols.).  The 
fourth  volume  was  completed  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Hans  de  Hofman.  He  also  published  a  Hymn-book,  and 
wrote  several  short  treatises.  His  Natural  Uietory  of 
X'oneag  (1752  -  54)  was  translated  into  English  and 
German.  He  published  Economical  Balanee  in  17fi9, 
and  a  Jtfaffatine  of  Political  Economy,  from  1757  to  1764. 
See  Barfod,  FortalBiiger,  p.  &42 ;  A'orifiak  OimeraalioM- 
Lexikfm,%.v.  (B.B,A.) 

Pontoimo.  Jaoopo  da  (or  Jaoopo  Carrixict),  a 
distinguished  Florentine  painter,  waa  bora  at  Pontormo 
in  1498.  He  was  a  short  time  the  pupil  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  studied  under  Albertindii,  Pietro  di  Coai- 
mo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  He  painted  for  some  time 
in  a  umilar  slyle  to  Au<lrea,  and  was  that  painter's 
rival ;  but  he  frequently  changed  his  manner,  and  three 
distinct  slylea  are  aacribed  to  him,  the  laat  imitated 
fVom  the  works  of  Albert  Durer.  Towards  the  chise  of 
his  life  be  spent  eleven  years  in  painting  some  frescos 
of  the  Dtluge  and  the  JudgmeM  in  the  church  of 
San  Lorenzo,  in  the  manner  of  the  imitators  of  Michael 
Angelo,  but  they  have  long  Miice  been  washed  over. 
He  died  at  Florence  in  1558. 

Pon'ttis  {Hovtoc,  Ihe  tea),  a  large  district  in  the 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  aloitg  the  coast  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinua,  from  which  circumstance  the  name  was 
derived.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as 
furnishing  a  portion  of  that  audience  which  listened  to 
the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  9),  as  the 
birtb|dac«  of  A()uihi  (xviii,  2),  and  as  nne  of  the  dis- 
tricts tbrottgh  which  "the  strangen^  addressed  1^  Pe- 
ler  in  his  first  epistle  "were  scattered  abroad"  (1  Pet,  i, 
1).  All  these  passages  agree  in  showing  that  there 
were  many  Jewish  residents  in  the  district.  The  term 
I'ontus  signified  a  country  of  vct^-  various  extent  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  while  the  boundaries  of  all  the  prov- 
inces of  ANa  Minor  were  oontinually  ihiftiiig,  nooe  were 
more  affected  by  the  changes  nf  the  times  than  thoae 
of  Puntus,  In  the  earlier  perioil  nf  its  history  it  was 
merely  a  province  of  Cappadocia,  which  then  extended 
from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  Euxine;  and  tradition  states 
that  the  petty  kingdoms  of  which  it  was  composed  were 
subdued  and  consolidated  by  Ninos.  It  then  fell  under 
the  attemals  dominion  of  the  Medea  and  Persian^  Uw 
hitter  of  whom  divided  it  into  aatramea;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Dariua  HystaaiHa^^^gi,^^^gi,f,^^ 
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iMftowed  bv  tb*t  prince  on  ArUbases,  a  mem'bcr  of  bis 
own  bmily,  who  hencefonb  utumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Pontufi,  and  waa  the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  princes 
rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  genius,  the  crimes,  and 
tbe  vicissitudes  of  Hithridates  VII,  Aometimea  called 
the  UrMt."  The  kinRdom  of  Artabwea  waa  compriaed 
between  41°  and  48»  N.  lat.,  and  between  8SP  and  43o 
E.  long. ;  and  was  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  the  Euxine, 
on  the  aouth  by  ArneDia  Minor,  on  the  east  by  Cokhis, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Halys.    The  inhabitants 
were  a  bold,  active,  and  warlike  race,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Ariobarzanes  they  shook  off  tbe  yoke  of  Persia,  to  whose 
Bovereigns  thdr  own  bad  fron  the  time  of  Artabaxes 
been  tribuury,  and  estaUiahed  the  4»mpletc  indepen- 
dence of  their  country.    From  this  period  tbe  kingdom 
of  Pontus  prospered.    lu  monarchs  gradually  added  to 
their  dominions  the  whole  of  Cappadocia  and  Psphla- 
gonia  and  a  large  part  of  ffithynia,  thus  diviiling  Asia 
Minor  with  the  Altalian  dynasir,  which  mled  at  Per- 
gamoa,    Mitbridates  TI  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  sent  a  fleet  to  aid  them  in  their  wars  against 
Canhage,  and  when,  «i  tbe  dMtfa  of  Attains,  who  left 
his  kingdom  of  PMgiuDoa  to  the  Roman  people,  Ariston- 
icus  contested  the  legacy,  and  attempted  to  make  him- 
■elf  king  of  Pei^moB,  Mitbridates  espouaed  the  cause 
of  Rome,  and  aided  in  driving  the  nonrper  out  of  Ana. 
The  policy  of  this  able  prince  was  reversed  by  his  son 
and  snecessor.   Mitbridates  VII  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  cleren  yeaia,  and  eariy  began  a  career  ofen- 
nily  towards  the  Romans,  the  ultimate  leeuk  of  which 
was  the  entire  subjugation  of  Ibe  country  over  which 
he  ruled,  and  its  retluction  to  tbe  condition  of  a  Roman 
province.    Mitbridates  did,  however,  succeed  so  far 
as  to  make  himself  master  of  all  Lesser  Asia  and  of 
many  of  the  adjacent  islands.  At  Cos  he  plundered  the 
Jews  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  annexed  Attaoks  it- 
self to  bis  kingdom,  while  bis  son  Ariarathca  overcame 
Maeedoiua  andThnee.   At  this  period  of  bis  reign  he 
waa  the  master  nf  twenty^five  nations;  and  ao  great 
were  bis  accompUshments  as  a  linguist,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  been  able  to  converse  with  the  natives  of  all 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.    He  determined  ut- 
terly to  root  out  the  Roman  dominion  from  Asia,  and  in 
order  to  compromise  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  coiintr}-  be- 
yond the  pnesibilily  of  return,  he  issued  orders  that  on 
a  certain  day  throughout  his  dominions  every  Roman 
abouM  be  put  to  death,  not  excepting  ev«i  women  and 
children.   This  atrocious  decree,  which  has  covered  the 
name  of  Mitbridates  with  infamy,  was  carried  out,  and 
tbe  number  of  perwns  who  perished  in  the  massacre  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  th'nusanil.   From  this  time  his  real  power  began 
to  decline;  and  after  a  romantic  series  of  viciadtudes 
he  was  killed  at  his  own  request  in  the  seventy-first 
year  ofhia  age,  B.C.64.  After  the  death  of  Mitbridates, 
his  son  Pharnaces  submitted  lo  the  Romans.    He  was 
made  king  of  Boephorus,  and  proclaimed  the  ally  of 
Rome;  but  after  the  return  of  Pompey  he  regained  his 
hereditary  kingdom,  and  ventureil  to  oppose  the  Ro- 
mans with  as  much  obstinacy  as  his  father,  but  with 
leas  success.   Julius  Cmn  marched  against  bira,  and 
reduced  the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  province. 
Marc  Antony  restored  Dariu^  the  son  of  Pharnaces; 
and  a  short  line  of  prinoe^  none  of  whom  r«iuire  any 
notice  in  this  place,  governed  the  country  til)  the  time 
of  Nero.    The  last  of  these,  Polemo  II,  was  the  fsther 
of  that  Berenice  who  married  Herod  Agrippa  II,  before 
whom  Paul  pleaded  his  cause  with  so  much  eloquence. 
From  this  time  Pontus  ceased  lo  be  an  independent 
state,  constituting  a  province  or  dependencj'  of  tbe  Ro- 
man empire.    On  the  eaBi  it  was  bounded  by  Colchis, 
on  the  south  by  Cappadocia  and  part  of  Armenia,  and 
on  the  west  by  Paphlat^mia  and  Ualatla.  Ptolemy 
{Geotf.  v,  6)  and  Pliny  {Hist.  \at.  vi,  4)  recard  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  as  one  province ;  but  Sirabo  (Groff.  xii. 
Ml)  rightly  distinguishes  them,  seeing  that  each  formed 
■  diidiictgovcnuiientwithitsawnrulerorpriDce.  Ptol- 


emy divides  what  may  be  called  the  tme  Pootoa  tnta 
thre'!  districts — Pontus  Cialaticns,  Pontus  Cappadocim 
and  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  This  last  was  iwlgined  i« 
be  the  country  of  the  Amanmi. 

Tbe  climate  of  Pontus  is  hot  in  samner,  hot  severe 
in  winter,  eapeeially  along  the  ahorea  of  the  Eoxinr. 
Tbe  mM  b  fertile,  bat  leaa  ao  than  in  tbe  noic  aoMhen 
parts  of  Asia  Minor;  yet  it  abounds  with  oU\-ea  and 
cherry-trees,  and  the  valleys  produce  coDsiderabic  quan- 
tities of  grain.  Tbeae  advantages  it  owes  to  its  being 
watered  by  many  small  rivens  while  the  great  river 
Halys  flows  far  into  the  interior.  The  inbabiiaats 
were  a  hardy  and  indnatrions  nee ;  deiiring  tbdr  eri- 
gin,  according  to  tradition,  (torn  Tubal  iMa.  They 
were  industrious  as  well  as  warlike,  and  addicted  la 
commerce,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pontus  Cappadodas 
were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  manu&rtue  of 
arms,  and  for  working  in  metal  in  general.  They  had 
many  convenient  harbors  on  the  Euxine,  and  abuadance 
of  fine  timber  for  ship-building,  and  of  these  they  sceai 
very  eariy  to  have  taken  full  advantage.  They  retaintd 
more  of  the  Eastern  elementa  in  ibdr  langwaga  and  ft- 
ligion  than  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia  andFiergnMa,wbo 
were  brought  more  entirely  under  the  inflnence  oTGnek 
art,  literature,  and  philnsopby.  They  spoke  a  dialect  of 
the  Persian,  largely  eorrupted  with  tireek  -,  and  their  re- 
ligion seems  to  have  been  a  compound  of  (Jieek,  Scyth- 
ian, and  Persian.  Denteler,  Zens,  and  Poeetdnn  woe 
their  chief  deities;  bat  thia  cornea  lo  oa  on  Greek  aa- 
tboriiy;  and  they  sacriSced  to  the  last-named  deily 
white  horses,  by  harnessing  them  IVtnr  abreast  to  char- 
iots, and  driving  them  into  tbe  sea,  where  ihry  were 
drowned.  The  principal  towns  of  Pontus  were  Amaria, 
the  ancient  metropolis,  and  the  lrirth[dace  of  Strabo, 
Tbemiacyra,  Cerasus,  and  Tnpetna;  which  last  is  Mill 
an  important  town  under  the  nana  of  Tietniond.  Set 
Celhirius,  A*o/i/.ii,387;  Manner!,  vi,  860;  RosenMDlfer, 
BOL  Geeg.  iii,  6-9;  Eaq/Hop.  AVUMifmr,  sect.  Oeg. 
Atteiime,  a.  v.  Pontoa;  Smith,  JMtt.  q^  Gr.  amd  Btm. 
GtOff.  M.  T.  PiMltua;  Conybetre  and  Uowson,  IJ/e  ad 
£^&s(N.T.ed.),i,M7.   See  Asia  If  ucfw. 

Pontjon.  CoiniaL  or  (CanaSMm  Pamt^tmam), 
was  held  in  June  and  July,  876, 1^  tbe  Cisalpine  bish- 
ops, tbe  emperor  Charles  and  the  Roman  legates  beine 
presenL  The  pretensions  of  Ansegisus,  metropolitan  oi 
Sens,  whom  pope  John  VIII,  at  tbe  request  of  the  em- 
peror, had  nominated  ptimate  vicar  l^)oalolic  in  Gaul 
and  (Germany  (In  viulation  of  the  canmis  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  metropolitans),  were  brought  before  tbe 
council,  and  so  resolutely  apptmeA  by  the  Usbeps  th*t 
the  affair,  for  the  time,  came  to  nothing;  i.  e.  tbe  poo- 
lific&l  rescript  in  favor  of  Ansegisus  remained  pncticaUv 
null  and  void.  The  archbishop  of  Sens,  it  is  true,  fnna 
I  that  lime  forward  assumed  the  title  of  "  PrimsU  of 
(■aul  and  Germany,"  but  it  was  a  mere  nominal  distin^ 
lion,  unattended  by  Jurisdiction  or  authority.  Tbe  acts 
uf  the  Synod  of  Pavia,  in  the  befrinniog  of  the  jw, 
wero  cmifirmed  by  the  Conncil  of  Pontyon.  Fifly-tvn 
bishops  and  srclibisbops  siibscribe^t  the  acta,  toReibcr 
with  five  abbots.  See  Labbe,  CottciL  ix,  280;  Uritie, 
Coticilifngrtck.  voL  i,  iv,  and  v ;  Sirmond,  ConciL  jlafif. 
GtilL  vol  iii ;  Jervis,  Hut,  of  ike  Church  af  Fnmr.  \ 
38  sq. 

Pool  is  tbe  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  tbe  foUowiDg 
Heb.  and  Greek  wonis: 

I.  Usually  n:^S,  berekaA  (Sept.  cp^j-rj  or  roXtyi- 
/3q&pn),or  ria'lS,  bfraldk  (Psa.  Ixxxiv,  6,  see  Bnu- 
CH All), from  T|^3,  "to  fall  on  the  knees"  (see  Judg.vii, 
6, 6).  This  word  is  akin  to  the  Arabic  Birhli,  and  it« 
Spanish  form  Al-berca.  In  the  Old  Test,  it  stanib  ft* 
the  larger  reservoirs  of  rain  or  spring  water;  while 
Mr,  "cistern,"  is  used  for  the  smaller  domestic  tanlts. 
of  which  every  house  bad  one  or  mote  Some  aresnp- 
plted  by  springs,  and  some  an  merelr  reeeptadca  fi« 
lun-water  (Bwi^h^tj  b*^@<i>^*gle''  «^ 
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plied  tA  the  )anc"  public  reaerroira,  cnrrespomling  to 
[be  unto  of  Indu,  belonging  to  the  towns  of  Uibcon 
(1  Sun.  U,  18),  Hebron  <iv,  12),  Samaria  (1  Kiiig»  xxii, 
UXmd  Jerualen;  "the  opper  pool,"  8  Kings  xvUi, 
17;  ba.TU.8;xxxiT,2(Dowthe'*Btriietel-ManiilU"); 
the  knm-  pool,"  lu.  xxii.  9, 1 1  ("  Birket  es-Sultaii") ; 
-Huekiah's  pool,"  2  Kinjrs  xx,  30  ("  Birket  el-Ham- 
msm"):  "the  king's  pool,"  Neh.  ii,  14  ("the  fountain 
(if ihe Virgin");  "the  pool  of  .Silnah,"Neh.iii,  15 ("Bir- 
ket Silwan");  and  "the  oM  pool,"  Isa.  xxii,  II.  We 
ifMd  iko  (EccL  ii,  6)  of  the  "  poob"  or  cisterns  made  by 
Soloown  ta  irrigate  his  gardens.  The  importance  trf' 
these  tcserroira  in  a  country  possessing  scarcely  more 
than  one  perennial  stream,  and  where  wells  are  few 
md  inconsiderable,  can  hardly  be  estimated  by  those 
accmtomed  to  an  unfailing  abundance  of  Ihe  precious 
fluid.  In  Jer,  xiv,  3  we  have  a  powerful  description 
of  the  disappointment  caused  by  the  failure  of  Ihe  wa- 
ter in  the  cisterns  (D^3| ;  A.  V. "  pits  :"*comp.  Isa.  xlii, 
la;  Jer.  ii,  13).  In  modem  Palestine  they  are  often 
Tcry  filthy,  although  in  constant  use  (Thomson,  Land 
nd  Book,  i,  8  lb).    See  Watkb. 

3.  Agdm,  D^K  (Isa.  xiv,  28;  xxxv,  7;  xli,  18;  xlii, 
IS) ;  elsewhere  "  pond"  (q.  v.). 

(L  e.  of  water),  as  rendered  Gen.  i,  10. 

4,  In  the  New  Test  coXvu^Tdpo,  only  in  John  v,2; 

The  fnllnwing  are  the  principal  reserroirs  mentioned 
in  the  BiUe: 

n.  Apooiof  fffzeiuti,2  Kings  xx, 30 (cnmp. Sirach, 
xlviii,  17  [  19]).  It  was  a  basin  which  that  king  bad 
opened  in  the  city,  and  fed  by  a  watercourse  (n^7Pl, 
"  conduit").  In  2  Chron.  xxxii,  30  it  is  said  more  def- 
iuitely  that  Hezekiah  conducted  the  water  from  the 
upper  pool  itf  (iihon  in  the  west  uf  the  city.  This  pool 
of  Heiekiab,  calleat  by  the  Arabs  Birktt  tt-Hantm&m,  is 
pointed  out  by  tradition  in  the  north-western  part  nf 
the  modem  etty,  not  far  cast  of  the  JaAi  gate  (Robin- 
ioB,  ii,  181 K}.).  Ami  there  is  no  duubt  that  this  is  the 
true  lucalioa,  dnoe  the  waters  uf  the  upper  pool  of  <ii- 
hon  (DukeC  et-Mamilla)  fluw  Ihioiigh  small,  lunghly 


built  aqueducts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jaflb  gate,  and 
thus  reach  the  Birket  el-Hammftm  (Bolmuon,  i,  896). 
See  Ukkkkiah's  Pdou 

b.  The  upper  pool  (nsi^is  ^^Vf)  ««*  '*« 
pool  (tisipin^  '^^-^^  former  lying  near  the  full- 
er's 6eld,  and  on  the  road  to  it,  outside  of  the  city  (Isa. 
vii,  3;  xxxvi,  2;  2  Kings  xviii,  17),  and  connecting 
with  a  waterooutae.  The  lower  pool  is  named  in  Isa. 
xxii,  9.  There  still  remain  in  the  west  of  the  city  two 
water- basins,  an  upper  and  a  lower;  the  one  called 
Birkel  tl-MamiUu,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Gihon, 
and  the  other  Birkel  ta-SuUun,  somewhat  farther  down 
Ihe  valley  southward,  almost  in  a  line  with  the  south 
wall  of  the  city  (Robinson,  ii,  129  «q.).  They  are  gen- 
erally known  as  the  upper  and  the  lower  pool  of  Gihon. 
It  supports  the  identiticaiiun  of  these  with  "the  upper 
and  tower  poob"  that  there  are  no  other  dmilai-  or 
corresponding  reservoirs  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  tli« 
western  position  of  the  upper  pool  suits  well  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  Scripture  (<*ee  Isa.  xxxvi.  2; 
2  Kings  xviii,  17;  corap.  Knobel,  ha.  p.  163,  257). 
It  may  be  added  that  a  trustworthy  tradition  places 
the  fuller's  Aeld  westward  of  the  city  (KolHnson,  ifl 
»up,  p.  128).    See  Gihon. 

c.  The  old  pool  (rs2^^  lot  ^" 

double  wall  (S^nbh,  "'iko  loaiU"),  Isa.  xxii,  11.  This 
double  wall  was  near  the  royal  garden  (2  Kings  xxv, 
4 ;  Jer.  zxxix,  4),  whioh  must  be  songbt  in  the  south- 
east of  the  city,  near  the  fountain  of  Silos m  (Neb.  iii, 
15).  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Tympoeon  there  are  still 
two  reservoirs  or  cisterns  (RolMnson,  i,  884;  ii,  146), 
a  smaller  one  hollowed  out  in  the  rock,  and  the  other, 
a  little  larger,  Iving  a  short  distance  to  the  suiith  of  the 
former,  and  receiving  its  water.  The  water  flows  from 
an  opening  in  the  rock  a  few  feet  north  of  the  leanei 
basin;  i.  e.  from  the  fountain  uf  Siloam.  The  larger 
of  these  basins  is  doubtleM  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and 
the  smaller  is  possibly  the  "oU  pool,"  and  the  same 
with  the  artificial  porA  named  in  Neh.  iii,  16  as  In  thla 
vicinity  (Kobinson,  ii,  14C;  comp.  Thenios,  In  Illgen'a 
ZeitKkr.  1844,  i,  22  sq.).  Perhapa,  however,  we  may 
rather  understand  the  paaaage  in  Isaiah  as  referring  to 
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a  men  daniaing  up  of  tbe  Tyropceoa  itteir  between  the 
two  parillel  pans  of  tbe  old  wall  lining  the  aides  of  the 
valley,  for  tbe  purpose  of  containing  (temporarily  dur- 
ing the  siege)  the  waten  of  the  then  "old"  (i.  e.  super- 
aeded)  pool  of  (libon  oatmde  the  city,  thiw  ^rcrted 
into  a  new  channel.   Sec  JicBuaALUi. 

d  The  poof  (T^^^l?  ra^B,  Nab.  ii,  14)  is  prob- 
ably to  be  foand  in  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  Mar;-, 
on  tbe  east  side  of  Opbri  (RotttnMn,ii,  102, 14^,  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  with  the  pool  of  Sokmon  («iX»^- 
fiilSpa  £oXa;i<u>-oc)  mentioncMl  by  Josepbus  as  on  this 
side  of  the  city  ( War,  v,  4,  2 ;  comp.  Thenius,  op.  cit, 
p.  2&).  With  less  probability  Schult z  (Jens.  p.  68)  takes 
the  pool  which  Ue«  Miutb  of  Siloam,  and  which  is  now 
half  choked  with  earth,  for  the  king's  pooL  See  Jeru- 

BALKM. 

In  Joeepbas,beddea  the  foregoing,  we  find  the  ipar- 
Tom't  pool  (to  l^Tpoviiov,  which  may  bare  a  different 
meaning;  see  Beekman,  Erfnd.  iv,  19),  opposite  the 
Castle  of  Antoiiia,  in  the  north  of  the  city  ( War,  v,  11, 
4),  now  Dirket  Israil,  or  perhaps  Krket  el-HeJJah ;  the 
pool  of  almondM  (afivylnXov),  on  tbe  east  mile,  at 
■ome  distance  from  the  city  (\Var,ut  sup.);  ibepool 
nfterpenti  (KoXv^i/l^pa  rwco^Mv),  near  Herod's  mon- 
nnent  (Joaeph.  War,  v,  8,  3),  between  Scopus  (a  hill 
Beven  itariia,  or  ■  mile,  tnm  the  dty,  Joaeph.  War,  ii, 
19, 4)  and  tbe  dty,  and  hence  to  the  north,  perhaps 
near  the  road  to  Shechern  (Robinson,  t,  400;  ii,  48, 189 
sq.).  This  must,  then,  be  different  from  the  dragon  welt 
(lerptnt  tcrll)  in  Neh.  ii,  13,  which  lay  between  the 
dung>gate  in  the  south-west  and  tbe  valley  (comp. 
Thmiusc^cir.  p.!?),  There  ia  no  trace  of  it  now  to  be 
found,  for  Biria  el~MamiBa  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
upper  pool,  as  above  (Scbullz,  p.  67).    Sec  Jbrusalbm. 

For  the  pools  of  Gibeon,  Hebron,  Samaria,  Solomon, 
Betheada,  and  Siloam,  see  tlwae  words  respectively. 
See  also  Foumtaik. 

Poole,  Hatthkw,  an  eminent  English  Nonconform- 
ist minister,  was  bom  in  York  in  1624.  He  received 
his  educMion  and  took  his  degree  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  Having  attached  himself  to  the  Prosby- 
leriana,  he  oiteted  the  ministry,  and  alwut  the  year 
1648  became  raelnr  of  St.  Michael  IcQueme,  in  London. 
In  1637,  when  Kichard  Cromwell  succeeded  his  father 
lo  tbe  chanoellonhip  at  Oxfiml,  Mr.  Poole  was  inoor- 
poratcd  master  of  arts  in  that  university.  He  soon  be> 
came  famous  and  of  influence  among  his  brethren,  es- 
pecially after  1658,  when  he  published  A  Model  for  iMr 
Matntavniuf  of  Studenft  of  Choice  A  bUUirt  at  iMt  Uni- 
rtrtUf,  aitd  priae^^  tn  order  to  tkt  Mfiniitr!/,  which 
was  accompuiied  with  a  reccmmendation  from  tbe  uni- 
venity,  aigioed  by  aevcral  Cambridge  pmfeasors  and  sa- 
▼ans,  anMNig  whom  were  Cudwortb,  Witchcoi,  Worth- 
ington,  Dillingham,  etc  In  1660,  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II,  he  published  a  sennon  upon  John  iv,  23, 
24,  preached  before  the  mayor  of  London,  against  re- 
establishing the  Liturgy  of  the  Chnrch  of  Enf^Iand ;  and 
refusing  to  aunply  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662, 
be  was  ejected  ftom  his  rectory.  He  pubUahed  on  this 
nccanon  I'oz  cbmmlis  m  Dtterio,  but  submitted  to 
the  law  with  a  commendable  resignation,  and  retired 
to  his  studies  at  his  paternal  estMc,  resolving  to  em- 
ploy his  pen  in  the  service  of  religion  in  geirersl,  re- 
gardlns  of  the  particular  disputes  among  Protestants 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  a  laborious  and  useful  work 
entitled  Sjfnopna  Crilieonm  Bihiieum,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1669  and  the  following  years.  The  design 
was  nothing  less  than  to  bring  into  one  view  whatever 
bad  been  wriUcn  by  critics  of  all  agt«  and  nations  on 
the  books  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  work  when  finally 
brought  out  was  probably  as  ROod  as  any  of  the  kini) 
can  be,  and  few  will  deny  that  it  is  a  veiy  valuable  and 
useful  abridgment ;  but  synopses  and  abridgments  are 
rather  fur  (he  multitude  than  f»r  scholans  who  are  rare- 
ly aatisfied  with  the  opinions  of  any  auUior  which  are 
thuB  presented  lo  tbem  at  second-hand,  without  the 


fulneas  illostration  which  the  anthor  himself  hal 
given;  yet  being  writun  in  I^tin,  it  is  mauitesi  ihat 
the  compiler  contemplated  a  work  adapted  to  the  nt- 
ceasitiea  and  taste*  of  Kblical  acholara.  lu  chief  use  n 
■a  a  convenient  body  of  engetkal  ciUidana  lor  BiUcal 
studenta  who  m  plaead  In  situations  which  cut  than 
oO from  convenient  access  to  large  libraries,  and  for  them 
it  has  been  rendered  to  a  great  extent  obsolete  by  (he 
important  results  of  rec«it  research.  But  in  its  day  it 
was  a  great  work.  In  the  midst  of  this  employment  b« 
testiSed  his  zeal  against  popery  in  a  number  of  work^ 
the  priodpal  one  of  which  ia  entitled  The  yuUi/g  of  ike 
Bomuk  Faitk  eomxnmig  the  Chirri't  IifoUibilitg  (1666, 
8to).  When  Oates's  depoutions  concerning  the  Pofwh 
plot  were  printed  in  1679,  Poole  found  his  name  in  tbe 
list  ofthoee  that  were  to  be  cutoff;  and  an  incident  be* 
fell  him  soon  after  which  gave  him  the  greatest  ap|HT- 
ben«uns  of  his  danger.  Having  passed  an  evening  at 
the  house  of  his  friend,  alderman  Aahurst,  be  took  odc 
Mr.  Chorley  to  bear  him  company  home.  When  tbsy 
came  to  the  narrow  passage  whic^  leads  from  Clerkeii- 
well  to  St.  John'a  Court,  thcrr  were  twojnen  atanAiqc 
at  the  entrance ;  one  of  whom,  as  Poole  came  ahmg,  cried 
out  to  the  other, "  Here  he  is !"  upon  which  the  otbci  re- 
plied, "  Let  him  alone,  for  there  is  somebody  with  htm." 
As  soon  as  they  had  passed,  Poole  asked  his  friend  if  be 
heard  what  those  men  said;  and  upon  his  answering 
that  he  had,  "Well,"  replied  Poule,  "I  bad  been  nor- 
dered  to-night,  if  you  had  not  been  with  me."  It  is 
said  that,  before  thu  incident,  he  gave  not  tbe  least 
credit  to  what  was  said  in  Oates's  depoeilion;  but  ks 
soon  thought  proper  to  retire  (o  Holland,  where  be 
died,  in  Oct<iber,  1679,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  beinf! 
poisoned,  as  Calaray  relates.  He  published  serenl 
small  pieces,  besides  what  has  been  mentioned ;  and  l>e 
also  wrote  a  volume  of  A'a^KsA  Amutatioiu  tpom  lie 
Holjf  Ser^mret ;  but  waa  prerented  by  death  frai  go- 
ing farther  than  the  58th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  That 
work  was  completed  by  others,  and  puUished  (I6M)  in 
two  vols.  fol.  Poole  is  spoken  of  as  prnfonnri  in  learn- 
ing, strict  in  piety,  and  univerMl  in  his  charity.  He 
was  more  especially  distinguished  as  a  commentator. 
Mr.  Cecil  obaerTes, "  Commentators  ate  excellent  when 
there  are  but  few  difficultiea;  but  they  leave  the  harder 
knots  still  untied ;  but  after  all,  if  we  mast  hare 
mentators,  as  we  certainly  must,  Poole  is  incomparaUe, 
and  I  had  almost  said,  abundant  of  himself."  Wood 
observes  that  "he  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
very  celebrated  critic  and  casuist;"  and  Calamy  trill 
us  that  "be  waa  very  facetious  in  convcration,  very 
true  to  his  friend,  very  strict  in  bis  piety,  attd  niiivcRsI 
in  bis  charity."  See  Allibone,  I)vi.  of  BrU.  ami  Amrr. 
Autk.  a.  v.;  Middletou,  £taHgeL  Bkgr.  ni.  ni;  Gnu 
Bioffr,Diet.a.v. 

Poor.  TtA»  word,  in  the  Scripturea,  often  dewtct 
not  so  much  a  man  deatittttc  of  the  good  things  of  tlus 
world,  as  a  man  sensible  of  hia  qnritual  wants.  In  this 
sense  the  greatest  and  rieheU  men  of  the  world  are  oa 
a  level  with  the  poorest  in  the  eyea  of  God.  In  the  fol- 
lowing treatment  of  the  siiltject  we  comlnne  the  Script- 
ural and  the  Talmudic  iiifurmation. 

I.  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  so  rendered  in  theA.V. 
These  are:  1.  "(VSR,  efiyAi  (SepL  mtix^i  Vulg.  paw- 
per) ;  2.  in,  dal  (irivtK:  pauper) ;  8.  Hsin,  rMAak 
(imtxoc ;  pa^P") ;  4.  ^aop,  mAin  (m'vqc;  JMaprr), 
a  word  of  later  usage;  ft.  137,  im^  Chald.  (Dan.  ir, 

27)  (wivlK^  pa»I'*^) !  ^  "^Jt 

the  word  moat  naually  **poor"  in  A.  V.  (irmxp0r< 
nrwxitCi  vi'TK't  Mi^pm^  ptmpn:  Alan  Zech.  ix,  9, 
and  Isa.  lam,  8,  w^Mivc;  patper);  7.  ri%  rdsA,  pait. 
of  ail  iraimvot',  pauper).  In  2  San.  xii,  1,  tijl^! 
irftnK,  irrmxiK-  *■  PWerty;  lion?,  aiodWr,  im* 
(Mtia ;  egeiiai).  In  the  N.  T.,  uTMxoCr  po'V^t  ""^ 
WvifC}  (y(iiW|ODCConly(2Cor.ix,9).  ''Pooi'babc 
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iMtd  ID  the  Mnm  of  "afflicted,"  "bnmlilc,"  «ta,  e.  g. 
Hiu.  T,  3. 

11.  Jewuk  EnaelmenU^Th*  general  kindly  spirit  of 
the  kw  towards  the  pow  is  niffldently  abown  bjr  iueh 
l«Migcs  u  DcuL  XV,  7,  for  the  icMon  tbit  (v«r.  11) 
"  the  poor  shall  never  cease  6ut  of  the  land and  a  re- 
markable agreement  with  some  of  ita  directions  is 
exprrfsed  in  Job  xx,  19 ;  xxir,  3  »q.,  where  among 
am  of  oppression  are  particularly  mentioned  "taking 
(away)  a  pledi^"  and  withholding  the  sheaf  from  the 
poM'(ven.  9,  10;  xxix,  12,  16;  xxxi,  17),  "eating 
with"  the  poor  (comp.  Dent,  xxvi,  12,  etc.).  See  also 
Mchpa«ages  as  Exek.  xviii,  12,  16,  17;  xxii,  29;  Jer. 

xxii,  18,  16;  Isa.  x,2;  Amos  ii,  7;  Zech.vii,  10, 
UMlEccliM.iv-,1,4;  vii,32;  Tobicxii,8,9.  See  Alms. 
AtDong  the  special  enactmenU  in  tbeir  favor  the  fol- 
ic w  mi;  must  be  mentioned : 

1.  Th«  right  of  gleaning.  The  "  comen"  of  the  field 
were  not  to  be  reaped,  nor  all  the  grapes  of  the  vine- 
vard  10  be  gatheied,  the  olive-trees  not  t»  be  beaten  • 
BMond  time,  bat  the  stranger,  fatherieas,  and  widow  to 
be  allowed  to  gather  what  was  left.  So,  too,  if  a  sheaf 
fo^ten  was  left  in  the  field,  the  owner  was  not  to  re- 
turn Tor  it,  but  leave  it  fur  them  (Lev.  xix,  9, 10 ;  Deut. 
xxiv,  19, 21>  Of  the  practice  in  such  cases  in  the  times 
of  the  Judgea  the  stoiy  of  Ruth  is  a  atriking  illustra- 
tioa  (Kutb  it,  2,  etc).   See  ComiR;  UutAHUK}. 

8:  From  tbe  prodtm  of  the  land  in  siAbatica)  years 
the  poor  and  the  stranger  were  to  have  their  portion 
(Exod.  xxiii,ll;  Lev.xxv,6). 

3.  Re-entry  upon  hind  in  tbe  Jubilee  year,  with  tbe 
limitation  as  to  town  homea  (Lev.  xxv,  S&-80).  See 

1.  Pmhibitionofiisufy,  and  of  retention  Dfp1edgea,i.e. 
laiBS  without  interest  enjoined  (Lev.  xxv,  36, 37 ;  Exod. 
xxii,  35-27 ;  Dent,  xv,  7,  H ;  xxiv,  10-13),   See  Loan. 

k  Permanent  bondage  forbidden,  and  manumission 
of  Hebrew  bondsinen  or  bondswomen  enjoined  in  the 
sabbatical  and  jubilee  years,  even  when  bound  to  a  for- 
eigner, and  redempUon  of  such  previoos  to  those  years 
(l>eul.xv.  12-lfi;  Lev.  xsr,89-43,47-fi4).   See  Slat- 

XST. 

6.  Portions  from  the  tithes  to  be  shared  by  the  poor 
after  tbe  Levitca  (Dent,  ziv,  28;  xxvi,  12, 18).  See 
TiTHea. 

7.  The  poor  to  paruke  in  entertainnients  at  tbe  feasts 
of  MTeeka  and  Tabernacles  (Deut.xvi,  11, 14;  see  Neh, 
riii,  10). 

&  Daily  payment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix,  18). 

On  the  other  band,  while  equal  Justice  was  com- 
laaaded  to  be  done  to  the  poor  man,  he  was  not  allowed 
lo  take  advantage  of  his  position  to  obstruct  the  admin- 
imation  of  justice  (Exnd.  xxiii,  3;  Lev.  xix,  15). 

On  tbe  law  of  gleaning  the  Rabbinical  writers  founded 
arariety  of  definitions  and  refinements,  which,  notwith- 
standing their  minute  and  frivolous  character,  were  on 
ibt  whole  strongly  in  favor  of  the  poor.  They  are  col- 
lected in  the  treatise  of  Haimonides's  ifUhnotk  Amim, 
iranducd  by  Prideanx  (Ugoltno,  viii,  721),  and  speci- 
MKns  of  their  character  will  appear  in  the  following 
titles:  There  are,  be  says,  thirteen  precepts,  seven  af- 
firmative and  six  negative,  gathered  from  Lev,  xix, 
xxiii;  Deut.  xiv.  xv,  xxiv.  On  these  the  following 
({twstions  are  raised  and  answered :  What  is  a  "  comer," 
•  "handful?"  What  is  to  " foi^t"  a  sheaf?  What  is 
s*'itfanger?^  What  is  to  be  done  when  a  AeM  or  a 
riagle  tree  belongs  to  two  penotia;  and  further,  when 
one  of  them  is  a  Gentile,  or  when  it  is  divided  by  a  road 
Of  by  water ;  when  insects  or  enemies  destroy  the  crop? 
How  much  grain  must  a  man  (Ave  by  way  of  alms? 
Amoog  prohibitions  is  one  forbidding  any  proprietor  to 
frighten  away  the  poor  by  a  savage  beast.  An  Israelite 
is  forbidden  lo  lake  alms  openly  from  a  Gentiie.  Un- 
wiUtag  almsgiving  is  condemned,  on  the  principle  ex- 
pnaed  in  Job  xxx,26.  Those  who  gave  Ins  thwi  their 
^  proportion  were  to  be  panislied.  Mendicants  ate  di- 
vided into  two  classas,  settled  Door  and  vagrants.  The 


former  were  to  be  relieved  by  tbe  authorized  collecbm^ 
hut  all  are  enjoined  to  maintain  themselves  if  posBible. 
Lastly,  the  claim  of  the  poor  to  tbe  portions  prescribed 
ia  laid  down  as  a  positive  right. 

Principles  rimilar  to  tboae  laid  down  by  Hoses  are 
inculcated  in  the  N.  T..,  as  Luke  lit,  11 ;  xiv,  IS;  Acts 
vi,  1 ;  Gal.  ii,  10 ;  Jas.  ii,  16.  In  later  times  mendican- 
cy, which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated 
by  Moses,  became  frequent.  Instances  actual  or  hypo- 
thetical may  be  seen  in  the  following  passages:  Hark 
X,  46;  Luke  xvi,  20,  21;  xviii,  86;  John  ix,8;  Acta 
iii,  2.   See  Bbooar, 

But  notwithsUnding  this,  the  prophets  often  com- 
plain of  the  prevalent  hard  hearted  ness  towards  tbe 
poor,  and  especially  of  judicial  oppression  practiced 
upon  them  (laa.  x,  2;  Amos  ii,  7;  Jer.  v,  28;  Ezek. 
xxii,  29 ;  Zech,  vii.  10),  Among  tbe  later  Jews  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  was  regarded  as  a  prominent  virtue 
(Jobxxix,16;  XXX, 25;  xxxi,  19 sq.;  Tobitii,  16;  iv, 
11 ;  xii,  9 ;  Luke  xix,  8),  and  pharisaic  self-righteous- 
ness often  took  this  form  (comp.  Matt,  vi,  2;  Otho,  Ler, 
Rabb.  p.  512).  See  Alms.  Beggars,  in  the  proper  sense, 
are  unknown  in  the  Mosaic  economy  (Deut.  xv,  4; 
comp,Michaeli9.^os.A«'M^ii,4&6  sq.),  yet  such  extrem- 
ity of  want  is  threatened  in  Psa.  cix,  10  as  a  punish- 
ment from  Rod.  In  the  New  Testament,  however,  they 
are  mentioned,  as  Mark  x, 46;  Luke  xviii,  86;  Jtibnix, 
8 ;  Acts  iii,  2,  but  only  in  tbe  case  of  inflrm  persons. 

On  the  whole  subject,  besides  the  treatise  rimve 
named,  see  Hishna,  J'eah,  i,  2-6;  ii,  7;  Pttack.  iv,  3; 
Selden,  De  Jure  yatur.  vi,  6,  p.  736,  etc ;  Saalschtllx, 
ArckA^  d.  //eb.  u,  266;  Michaeli^  vol.  ii,  §  142,  p. 
248;  Otbo,  I^.  ftabb.  p,  308.    See  Povebtt. 

POOR,  Christiax  Care  or  thb.  In  the  eariy 
Church  great  regard  was  had  fur  those  in  want.  Aa 
duly  as  tbe  Lord's  day  returned,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  brought  their  sacred  duties  to  a  close,  the  lists  ot 
orphans,  widows,  aged,  and  poor  were  prodnced  for  con- 
sideration, and  forthwith  a  donation  was  ordered  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Church.  No  beart-stirring  appeal  was 
necessary  to  touch  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  no  cohl  calculations  of  prudence  regulated  the  dis- 
tribution  of  alms:  wherever  there  was  an  object  of  mis- 
ery, or  a  proved  necesuty,  there  the  treasures  of  the 
Church  were  expended.  When  the  pour  in  any  |daee 
were  numerous,  and  the  brethren  in  that  place  were  nn- 
able  to  afford  them  adequate  support,  application  was 
made  to  some  richer  Church  in  the  neighborhood;  and 
never  was  it  known  that  tbe  application  was  fruitlessly 
received.  After  the  more  complete  ofganiiatlon  of  the 
Church,  the  poor  had  one  fourth  part  in  tbe  distribu- 
tion of  the  revenues,  the  other  three  parts  going  re- 
spectively to  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  and  tlie  mainlc- 
nancfl  of  tbe  edifice.  In  Antioch,  in  the  time  of  Chry- 
sostom,  three  thousand  poor  people  were  thus  provided 
for,  and  half  that  number  were  similarly  supported  at 
Rome  in  the  daj-s  of  Cornelius.  In  times  of  famine  the 
plate  of  the  church  was  sometimes  melted  down  to  sup- 
port the  poor.  How  pointedly  Ambrose  replies  to  tbe 
charge  of  sacrilege  brought  against  him  on  this  accmmt 
by  the  Arians:  "Is  it  not  better  that  the  bishop  should 
melt  tbe  plate  to  sustain  the  poor,  when  other  suxte- 
nance  cannot  be  had,  than  that  some  sacrilegious  enemy 
should  carry  it  off  by  spoil  and  plunder?  Will  not  our 
Lord  exposUilate  with  us  on  this  account?  'Why  did 
you  suffer  so  many  helpless  persons  to  die  with  famine 
when  you  bad  gold  to  provide  them  sustenance?  Why 
were  so  many  captives  carried  away  and  snid  without 
redemption?  Why  were  so  many  suffereil  to  be  slain 
by  the  enemy?  It  had  been  belter  to  have  preserved 
the  vessels  of  living  men  than  lifeless  metals.'  What 
answer  can  be  returned  to  this?  For  what  shall  a  man 
say?  I  was  afraid  lest  tbe  temple  of  God  should  want 
its  ornaments.  But  Christ  will  answer,  'My  sscra- 
menia,  which  are  not  bought  with  gold,  <lo  not  require 
gold,  nor  please  roe  the  more  for  being  ministered  in 
gold;  the  ornament  of  nyeaeBBincDts^^^^^^Mi 
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of  «apUrefl;  ami  those  are  truly  precious  veMela  which 
redeem  rouIs  frum  death.'"  I'be  vety  poor  were  often 
placed  in  the  portico  the  church  to  asli  alnu.  Severe 
ceiuure  wa»  altrn  directed  Ngaiiiat  those  who  permitted 
the  )wor  to  starve,  or  derniukd  the  Church  of  those 
dun  which  wm  set  apart  ut  m«ntain  tlwni.  Mai^ 
instances  are  recorded  where  churches  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity,  after  providing  for  their  own  poor,  gave 
to  neighboring  and  foreign  churches  in  distant  parts. 
On  intelligence  of  any  pressing  necessity,  ministers  and 
people  would  hasten  with  tlieir  trea^urea  to  t-ha  relief 
of  thorn  whom  they  had  never  seen,  Imt  with  whom 
they  were  united  by  the  strung  ties  of  the  same  faith 
and  hope.  I'hue  when  a  multitude  of  Christian  men 
and  women  in  Numidia  had  been  taken  captive  by  a 
honle  of  neighboring  barbarians,  and  when  the  churches 
to  which  they  belonged  were  unable  to  raise  the  sum 
demanded  for  their  raiisom,  they  sent  deputies  to  the 
Church  in  the  metropolis  of  North  Africa,  and  no  aaoaer 
bid  pyprian,  who  was  at  the  head  of  it,  heard  the  su le- 
nient of  distress  than  he  eofdHMneed  a  collection  in  be- 
half of  the  unfortunate  staves,  and  never  relaxed  his 
exertions  till  he  had  obtained  a  sum  equivalent  to  about 
£1000,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  Numidian  churehes, 
together  with  ■  letter  full  of  Christian  qrmpatby-and 
teudemeea, 

"  In  the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  Europe  at  t1»  prea- 
ent  day,  the  Church  sUll  remains,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
public  almnner.  In  Rome,  a  Otmmission  of  Aids  has 
the  general  direction  and  adminisrrativn  of  the  principal 
public  charities.  It  is  cumposed  of  a  cardinal-president 
and  tifleen  membcrv,  among  whom  is  the  pope's  chap- 
lain. The  city  is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  over 
each  of  which  a  memiwr  of  the  central  council  presides. 
Each  parish  is  represented  by  its  cur^  and  two  depu- 
ties— a  layman  and  a  dame  de  chariti,  named  for  three 
year* — and  has  «  aeeretary  and  a  steward  .or  treasurer, 
wh«»  are  paid.  The  alms  are  given  in  money,  tools,  and 
ciuthen.  Keque»t8  fur  assiaunce  are  addressed  to  the 
imrcichial  body,  from  which  they  are  sent  to  the  district, 
and  thence  tu  the  central  council.  The  more  ui]gent 
cases  are  referretl  to  the  cardinal-pre»ident,  or  the  cure 
of  the  parish.  Threo  brotberhtXNls  search  out  cases  of 
hidden  poverty;  and  not  only  do  all  the  religious  osto- 
ciaiions,  convents,  and  monasteries  distribute  relief,  bat 
there  is  hardly  a  noble  or  wealthy  house  which  does  not 
take  a  rofcular  part  in  the  assistAnce  of  the  poor, 

"  In  Spain,  the  sute  support*  several  asylums  for 
lunatics,  the  tdind,  and  the  deaf-and-dumb.  It  also 
distributes  a  large  sum  annually  omnng  the  proviiices 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor — each  province  being  bound 
to  raise  double  the  amount  received  from  the  sute. 
The  state  also  steps  in  for  the  relief  of  great  calamities, 
and  devotes  a  certain  sum  annually  for  the  assistauce  of 
unfortunate  Spaniards  abroad.  A  general  directory  of 
the  charitable  and  sanitary  services  superintends  the 
parochial  bodies  charged  with  the  distribution  of  asMSt- 
ance  to  the  poor. 

**  In  Austria,  each  commune  is  charged  wUh  the  re- 
lief of  its  poor.  Alt  who  have  legal  domicile,  or,  being 
unable  to  prove  their  domicile,  are  resident  in  the  com- 
mune, are  entitled  to  relief  out  of  the  general  assess- 
ment. There  is  no  specisl  n>>e,  and  the  administration 
in  strictly  municipal.  In  many  provinces  private  char- 
ity is  associated  with  public  amslance,  atlministered  by 
the  emv,  a  few  chosen  inhabitants,  who  ore  called  *  Fa- 
tiiers  of  the  Poor,'  and  an  officer  accountable  tu  the 
commune.  This  system  in  called  the  'Poor's  Institutes;' 
and  their  funds  are  principHlly  derived  fmm  private 
sources;  but  they  receive  a  third  part  of  the  property 
of  ecclesiastics  who  die  intestate,  and  certain  lines,  etc 
Applicants  are  subjected  to  minute  inquiry  as  to  the 
cauM  of  poverty,  and  a  weekly  allowance  is  made  on  a 
scale  according  to  age  and  necesMty.  The  infirm  poor, 
who  have  nn  relatives  to  reside  with,  are  taken  into 
hospitals  established  in  almost  every  commune,  where 
they  receive,  beaidca  lodging,  fire  and  light,  clothing, 


medics!  care,  and  a  small  allowance  in  money  to  pnnid» 
for  their  food  and  other  wants.  Children  ate  eitha 
provided  for  in  the  bumes  of  iheir  parents,  pat  into  uj- 
lums,  or  boarded  with  people  of  prolnty,  whu  receire  a 
monthly  payment,  as  in  Scotland.  The' welfare  of  thew 
children  is  superintended  tiy  the  curea,  the  mavors,  and 
the  sanitary  officers  of  the  commune.  Poundiinfn,  In. 
natics,  the  blind,  the  deaf-and-dumb,  are  provided  for  bjr 
the  sUte.  Vagrancy  is  punished,  and  parenu  pemiit- 
ting  children  under  fourteen  to  b^  are  liable  lo  thme 
months'  impriaoninenL  Able4>odied  vagranu  aie  snt 
to  houses  of  correction,  and  kept  to  work.  1*1  wn brok- 
ing is  a  charitable  insritution  in  Austria,  under 
ment  control ;  and  many  pawnbroking  establisbntnti 
rest  on  endowments,  and  lend  without  interest.  Tke 
trade  In  furbiiliten  to  private  persons. 

"  In  France,  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  not  compulmr, 
in  so  far  as  its  distributors  may,  after  making  inquiry, 
refuse  relief,  exc^  in  the  case  of  foundlings  and  loos- 
tics.  Tbe  minister  of  the  interior  boas  general 
intcndence  of  the  msebhiefy  of  relief,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate administration  of  many  la^  boqritab  ami 
refuges.  He  also  aaststs  a  great  number  of  prinUt 
charities.  The  other  ministers  of  state  give  aMiHiace 
on  the  occurrence  of  great  calamities.  The  depart- 
mental funds  are  called  upon  fur  the  compnlmy  tefict; 
but  the  commune  ia  the  main  murce  of  public  asrittsncb 
lu  duty  is  to  see  diet  no  real  snfTering  remains  bor* 
lleved,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  relief  is  such  as  em 
roost  easily  be  dlsoontinued  when  the  necesrity  (csa« 
The  commune  encourages  and  slimulatct  volnntarr 
charities,  and  receives  gifts  for  the  beitcAt  of  the  pooi'i 
funds.  Except  in  Paris,  the  administration  of  the  bos- 
fdtaK  and  of  the  relief  given  at  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
are  under  different  management,  the  communes  ochr 
interfering  to  supplement  the  funda  of  the  hosptiK 
when  these  are  insaffident.  The  m^ror  is  pct^dw 
both  of  the  administration  of  the  hospitals  aiid  of  ibe 
body  for  giving  out-door  relief  (the  bnreaa  df  binfoh 
MoiKx),  During  indnstrisT calamities  the  poor  sre  rmd«- 
times  employed  in  workshops  supported  by  the  public, 
and  in  public  works.  In  I'aris,  since  1849,  there  hsa 
been  a  responsible  director  set  over  ill  the  ehsrilictof 
the  city.  He  manages  the  out-door  relief  thiwi^  tbe 
medium  of  the  committees  uf  assistance,  forroeriynlM 
hamtux  de  Hnfaittmcr,  in  each  aTiundiseement.  He  is 
under  the  inspection  of  a  council,  composed  as  foDom; 
the  prefect  of  the  Seine  (president),  tbe  prefect  rfpo- 
lice,  two  members  of  the  Municipal  Council,  two  naiics 
or  depuly-maires,  two  members  of  the  eommitms  of 
aaristanee.  one  coundllor  of  state  or  a  master  «(  re- 
quests, one  physician  and  one  surgeon  practicing  at  lbs 
hospitals,  one  professor  of  medicine,  one  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  member  of  the  Conodl  of 
Prud'hommes.  and  Hra  members  taken  from  other  claaHS 
than  those  above  mentioned.  B^g;ing  is  faibiddfn, 
and  punished,  wherever  there  are  eatablilJimoitsfifftbe 
relief  of  the  poor" 

Tbe  poor-law  of  England,  and  recently  of  ScDtlnid, 
ton,  is  a  civil  enactment  Formerly,  in  ^eotlaml,  nany 
shifts  were  tried.  Beggary  was  ollien  resorted  lo.  and 
08  often  condemned  W  sutute.  In  Scotland,  si  tbe 
end  of  the  17th  cenlnrj-,  Fletcher  says,  there  were 
200,000  beggan — more  on  account  of  national  distftn 
at  that  time  than  at  other  times — but  never  lew,  be 
affirms,  than  100,000.  Varioua  severe  acts  had  bets 
passed  from  lime  to  lime,  and  cruel  punishments  Ibitat- 
ened — such  as  scourging  and  branding  with  a  b»t  inn. 
The  famous  act  of  1679,  in  enumeratiuK  ihe  \-aiioui 
classes  of  be^ars  condemned,  has  the  following:  "All 
minstrelles,  saugsters,  and  tale-tellers,  not  avowed  in 
special  service,  by  some  of  the  lords  of  Parliament  or 
great  burrowes,  or  by  the  bead  burrowcs  and  dtits,  fat 
their  commoun  nunstrelles ;  all  comrooun  taboaren,  be- 
ing penones  abill  in  bodie,  living  idle,  and  fleeing  la- 
bour ;  dl  oountetfaicters  of  licences  to  b^  or  nriog  tbe 
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boMd  ■eboUera  nf  the  animnliea  of  Saint  Andrewn, 
(■la^gcMT,  and  AMrdene,  not  licemed  by  ibe  rector  and 
itmt  of  facnltie  af  the  univereitie  to  ask  almes;  all 
Khipnwn  and  mifimn,  alleging  themselves  lo  be 
Kbi(>broken,  without  ther  have  siifficiont  tmimonials." 
The  floes  levied  for  ecdeaiastical  offences  were  olten 
given  to  the  poor,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  to  prin- 
cipal Lee'a  aecond  volnme  of  Ckwrdi  RUtary.  In  1648, 
IHt,  and  1649^  the  general  aearinn  of  Edinbai^h  gives 
the  following  to  the  poor : 

Feb.  lA.— Penalties  and  giflf  for  the  nw  ofthepnor; 

Oiven  hj  l>r.  Fitiii  a?  x  viiluntarjr  ^tl  IDA  morks. 

Pnialiv  fur  Heltl  Tiiruer  nnd  bts  partle. . .  16  merks. 
Feb.  U.— 6ireD  In  hj  Gen.  Smart,  adrocHi,  fur 

Diit  c<>ml»s  to  ibe  lie   90  merks. 

Olren  bj  CoC  Home's  Indy  for  private  inar> 

riage  triih  yiniig  Cralsie   M  merk». 

Oivan  by  Sti>  John  Smyln  tie  a  jearlie  vol* 

nntnrr  glfr  100  merks. 

Given  nj  Mr.  BobL  Smyth  fur  private 

narrlaue   W  merks. 

"W4i. 

The  six  fe^slone  nrdaln  the  ordlnsr  poor  enmlted  to 
be  threatened  if  ihey  team  not  the  gmands  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  be  dtprived  </  Ifuir  u*Mie  pmtkntt 
if  lAey  tttiauH  aturwtr  to  tli4  CaOuekit. 
Hsj  «.  —  By  Mr.  Lois  Stuart  nml  Ubell 

Oedde*,  for  fomicaiton  inib.es.Sd. 

By  Roltert  Martlit,  for  bis  private  mar- 
riage   80  merkf. 

Hucb  13.— Oiven  for  Win.8almond,  relapse 

In  fonilcatlon   tU.9f.8i." 

See  pAimMiaii. 

la  tlw  United  fUates,  the  ponr  who  an  nemben  of 
MMj  swifiiaiififal  (KganiaaliMi  are  oaually  provided  for 
by  thac  bodT<  Be^ea,  the  chnrches  voltmtarily  as- 
Mime  very  (requ^ntly  the  care  of  non-believers.  In  the 
Protestant  Epi«oopij  and  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
divehes  eolleetions  for  the  poor  ara  taken  on  commun- 
ina  SMidaya;  Many  churches  make  it  the  practice  to 
t^  the  poor  ooUectiou  cveiy  first  Sabbath  in  the 
BMmth. 

Poor.  DAWtBL,  D.D.,  a  Cnn(;rrgational  minister  and 
misMMHiry  to  India,  was  bont  June  27, 1789,  in  Danrem, 
UsM.  He  graduated  al  Dartmouth  College  in  1812; 
was  ordained  June  21, 1815.  with  the  intention  of  be- 
eoBiRg  a  missionary,  and  saile<l  Oct.  28  for  Ceylon, 
which  he  reached  March  22,  1816.  He  commenced  to 
lab»r  at  Tillipally,  Jaffna,  and  remained  until  July, 
1823,  when  he  went  to  Datticotia,  to  superintend  the 
RUMionary  seminary.  In  1836  he  went  tn  Madras,  on 
the  mainland,  and  returned  to  Ceykm  in  1641.  He 
ci«e  home  in  1848,  and  apent  about  two  years  in  the 
Krrice  of  the  American  BoanI  of  Commissioners  for 
Fmigo  Miannns,  visiting  x'srious  [laris  of  the  country, 
ddirering  addresses,  and  otherwise  iitiiiiuhuing  mission- 
■ry  enterprise.  He  sailed  again  to  Ceylon  in  1850,  and 
took  hb  station  at  Mampy,  where  he  died  of  cholera, 
Feb>S,  I85&,  He  is  the  author  of  various  poblications 
in  the  Tamil  and  English  languages.  See  Sprague, 
Anali  uftkt  i4flur.  PnlpU,  ii,  617. 

Poor  CathoUoa,  See  WALnKxara. 

Pooree  is  the  name  of  the  little  town  rittiated  near 
the  temples  where  the  JaggentmU  worship  is  perf«>rmed 
by  the  Hindfis.  It  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Oritea 
(q.  v.),  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  India,  and  is  a  diny 
little  town,  with  a  district  of  about  u-n  miles  of  like 
name,  within  which  the  temples  are  located.  It  con- 
id  tutea  a  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  temple,  nobody 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  teiritory  without  paying  a 
prescribed  fee.  The  population  of  the  toim  is  about 
ierenty-five  thotnand,  there  being  antong  the  number 
■bout  four  thousand  priests,  who  attend  daily  upon  the 
temple.  Here  is  found  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
ttrnnghnlds  of  superstition  in  India,  and  it  might  be 
oOed  the  greatest  seat  of  Itrahnrinical  power.  The 
aooe  wall  enclosing  the  great  temples  is  about  thirty 
ket  high,  and  the  area  forma  a  rectangle  of  six  hutidred 
ibA  fifty  feet  by  six  hwulred  and  aisty.  WUbin  thb 


wall  are  a  number  of  smaller  templea.  A  visit  to  theaa 
temples  is  enjoined  upon  a  Hindfi  as  one  of  the  moat 
important  acta  in  the  ritual  of  his  religion,  and  year 
after  year  this  Mecca  is  resorted  to  by  representatives 
from  every  section  nf  the  country.  See  the  literature 
quoted  under  the  article  Jaggeknaut, 

'  Poor  Men'a  Box  is  a  chest  put  up  usually  at 
the  church  entrance  for  the  deposit  of  alms  (q.  v.).  It 
u  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe  not  only  in  the 
churches,  but  abo  in  the  synagtiguea.  In  England  the 
Puor  Mrtit  Box  (tunm/wt,  pyxia  ad  MaHonu  Jacwndiuy 
is  a  box  affixed  near  the  high-altar,  and  was  introduc«l 
there  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  to  ser^'o  in  lieu  of  pilgrim- 
age. In  ldd9  it  was  enjoined  in  every  church  in  Kng- 
land.  As  architectural  specimens,  many  oflhcse  "  boxes" 
are  a  curiosity.  Thus  there  is  a  curious  alms-box  in  St. 
Helen's,  Btsbupi^cate,  supported  by  the  figure  of  a  men- 
dicant, and  another  at  Outwell,  with  a  grinning  mouth. 
The  idea  fur  the  style  of  these  boxes  was  probably  de> 
rived  from  such  objects  as  the  bracket  of  the  16th  oen- 
uiry  aiyoining  the  tomb  of  Kdward  II  at  Gloucester, 
and  the  oaken  box  with  a  slit  for  alms  used  at  St. 
Richard's  shrine  at  Chichester,  which  is  of  the  16th 
ceniuiy,  alttaouglrtbe  iron-work  dates  back  three  hnn- 
flred  years  earlier.  There  is  a  wooden  alms-box  of 
the  I4ih  century  at  Fribourg.  There  is  a  alone  bos 
at  Bridlington.  A  flasket  or  box  of  wood  fur  col- 
lecting alms  is  mentioned  in  England  in  the  I7th 
century.  At  Selby  there  is  a  chesi  made  out  of  the 
bcde  of  a  single  tree.  In  1292  such  hutches  were  for- 
bidden at  Chichester,  as  the  oblations  hitherto  made 
at  the  altar  were  placed  in  them.  At  St,  David'a, 
two  centuries  ago,  old  pet^le  ohiM  remember  haviuff 
seen  batinfula  uUativns  made  by  seamen  and  paa- 
senger*^ 

Pomr  of  I*joiu.   See  Walobkbo; 

Poor  Pllgrlmi,  an  order  that  started  up  in  the 
year  IfiOO.  Tbey  came  out  of  Italy  into  Germany  bare- 
footed and  bareheaded,  fiwding  all  the  week,  except  on 
Sundays,  upon  herbs  and  luota  sprinkled  with  aah. 
They  remained  ttut  above  twenty-four  hours  in  a  place. 
They  went  by  couples,  beggiug  from  door  to  door. 
This  penance  they  undertook  voluntarily — some  for 
three,  others  for  five  or  seven  years,  as  they  pleased, 
and  then  returned  home  to  their  callings.    See  Wav- 

Poor  Priests  were  those  of  the  Lollards  who  in 
the  I4tli  and  16th  centuries  wandered  about  the  country 
holding  what  are  called  in  modem  times  "  missions'' 
wheraver  they  pleased,  without  any  cure  of  anula  being 
gtrai  to  them,  or  license  by  the  Ushnp  of  the  diocese. 
The  name  poor  seems  to  show  an  association  of  idea 
with  the  PampertM  Cuf  Auffn'(q,  v.),  or  the  Poor  a/ 

Pope.  Having  treated  in  the  article  PArAor  of 
the  rise  and  development  of  the  papal  dignity  and 
power,  we  shall  speak  in  the  present  article  of  the  per- 
sonal attributes  of  the  incumbent  of  the  Roman  see. 

I.  The  Tille.—The  word  fopf  is  derived  from  the 
I^in  ptgm,  Greek  irdinrCTr,  and  meana/u/Aer.  While 
the  Greek  word  was  used  in  the  Greek  Chinch  to  desig- 
nate both  bishops  and  priest^  and  has  gradually  come 
to  be  reserved  for  the  priests  exclusively,  the  Latin 
term  was  for  several  centuries  a  title  applied  to  all  bislw 
ops,  and  was  finally  reser\'ed  for  the  bishops  of  Rome. 
As  far  as  is  known,  bishop  Siricius,  in  the  4th  centur>-, 
was  the  first  to  use  the  word  as  a  title.  After  the  &th 
century  it  came  into  more  general  use,  and  after  the  7tb 
it  gradually  disappewred  from  ecdeaiastical  language 
for  every  ecele«astical  dignity  except  that  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  It  was  expressly  made  the  exclusive  prerf^- 
ati%-e  of  the  Roman  bishr.ps  by  Gregory  VII.  In  a  like 
manner  several  other  titles,  which  at  first  were  applied 
to  the  iHsbopsof  the  prindpal  seats,  such  as  apoitoiiau, 
ibminvt  apoitittiea*,  fdet  t^tottoHea,  ^cpe  graduajly  mo* 
nopoUxed  by  the  biahop^ij^i. 
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terrus  $errorvm  Dti  was  firet  nsetl  by  Gregory  I,  and 
tliough  occasionally  also  bishops,  priests,  and  emp«TorB 
wlopted  it,  it  likewtse  nmuned  in  tbe  coarse  oT  time 
the  prero};atire  of  the  popes.  During  the  Btb  and  the 
fnllnwing  centuries  it  was  common  to  call  the  bishop  of 
Rome  vitxirius  Petri.  The  expression  occurs  in  the 
Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  in  the  oath  which  was  talten 
in  722  by  Boniface  to  Gre^^y  II,  in  the  oath  talten  by 
Gregory  VII  to  the  king  of  i^rmany,  in  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  Alexander  III  and  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick Barbamssa:  but  from  the  time  of  Innocent  III, 
when  tbe  power  of  tbe  popes  hait  become  more  absolute, 
the  mearbu  Petri  gave  war  to  the  vieanui  Ckritli, 
The  title  Saaetitat  ma  or  tiealihtdo  ftru,  which  came 
into  use  in  the  Sd  or  4th  centtrry,  the  pope  shares  eren 
now  with  the  bishops  of  the  Eastern  Church.  It  is  ac- 
corded to  him  even  by  Protectant  governments.  (See 
Brit,  ami  For.  Ev.  Rev,  Jan.  \sm,  p.  48  sq.) 

II.  Rif^tt  and  Funcliotu.—\.  Pernmai  Prerogalieei. — 
The  rights  claimed  by  the  popes  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  accorded  To  them  by  the  bishops, 
priests,  and  laity  of  the  Church,  have  of  course  greatly 
varied  according  to  tbe  degrees  of  power  which  the  in- 
cumbents of  the  Roman  see  attained  in  various  periods 
of  Church  history.  For  a  long  time  they  claimed  and 
received  as  bishops  of  Rome  anil  patriarchs  of  the  West 
only  those  rights,  and  honors  wbtch  also  belonged  to 
other  bishops  and  patriarchs.  See  Bishop;  Patri- 
AHCH.  When  their  superiority  over  other  Usbops  and 
patriarchs  came  finally  to  be  recognised  and  established, 
the  popes  were  by  no  means  regarded  as  absolute  rulers 
of  the  Church,  Wt  their  rights  were  limited  and  cir- 
cumscribed by  general  councils  and  secular  princes. 
While  the  popes  were  with  an  unyielding  contustency 
endeavoring  to  develop  the  extreme  papal  system 
which  now  pnvaila,  many  of  tbe  greatest  schoUrs  of 
the  Church  defended  an  episcopal  syMem  wbich  as- 
signed to  the  pope  a  posiiioii  umilar  to  that  of  a  con- 
stitution si  moDBrch,  and,  in  particular,  maintaiited  the 
superiority  of  a  general  council  over  the  pope.  At  the 
general  councils  of  Constance  anil  Basle  the  friends  of 
this  view  hod  an  undisputed  majority ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing centuries  the  history  of  tiallicanism,  of  Febn^ 
niiis,  of  Joseph  II,  are  some  of  many  proofs  that  in 
several  countries  the  episcopal  system  had  numerous  ad- 
hereota,  even  among  bishops.  ATcer  having  been  long 
on  the  decline,  the  episcopal  system  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  totally  extinguished  by  tbe  Vat- 
ican Council,  and  tbe  extensive  rights  which  the  popes, 
in  tbe  course  of  many  centuries,  had  claimed  as  their 
exclusive  monopoly,  were  recognised  by  the  entire 
Church.  A  common  dirtsitm  of  the  papal  rights  ia  that 
into  primatas  JvrUdictiomt  and  primaftu  kmorif.  The 
former  comprises  the  sovereign  law  of  legislation,  the 
supreme  administration  and  the  final  decision  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  especially  the 
right  of  oontinniiig,  consecrating,  transferring,  and  de- 
pOMng  bishops;  the  regulation  of  all  religions  institu- 
ttona,  especially  of  the  religious  orders;  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  jnrisdiction,  the  supreme  right  of  super- 
vision, and  the  supreme  management  of  ecclesiastical 
finances  and  property ;  the  highest  authoriry  in  all  doc- 
trinal questions.  In  the  decision  of  doctrinal  questions 
the  popes  have  long  claimed  inJallUniUg  (q.  v.),  and  the 
Vatican  Council  has  recognised  this  claim  as  a  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  pope  has  also  the 
supreme  right  of  regulating  the  divine  worship,  of  granu 
ing  indulgences  (q.  v.),  and  the  sole  right  of  beatifying 
and  canonizing  deceased  members  of  the  Church.  See 
BcATiFicATion ;  Canonization.  The  primatta  Aono- 
ru  comprises  the  following  distinctions:  1.  The  tiara, 
also  called  mifra  lurbinala  cum  corona,  tritvgtnm,  rrg- 
wim,  diad'.ma,  pkrygium.  consisting  of  the  bishop's  cap 
(nufra)  encompassed  with  a  triple  golden  crown.  It  is 
for  the  first  time  mentione<l  in  the  forged  donation  of 
Coostantine  (8th  century),  and  was  for  the  first  time 
naed  at  the  coronation  of  Nicholas  II  (868).  The  thitd 
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crown  was  added  to  the  miira  by  Urban  V(t363-I370% 
The  pope  receives  it  on  the  day  of  coronation  in  the 
k^ia  of  Sl  Peter's  Church  from  two  eafdiual  descent 
who  place  it  upon  his  head  with  tha  wofda,*'Ac^ 
tiaram  tribns  coronis  oniatam  et  scias,  patrero  tc  nsa 
principum  et  regum,  icctorem  orbia  in  terra,  vicarin 
salvatoria  not>tri  Jesa  Christi,  cui  est  honor  in  flKuls 
sncnlorum."  The  pope  Mtly  wears  the  tiara  at  grtat 
ecclesiastical  festivities  and  processions,  but  not  daring 
the  performance  of  ecclesiastical  functions.  2.  Tbe  hh 
called  pedum  rectum,  the  straight  bishop's  staff  oraa* 
mented  with  a  cross,  but  not  the  crooked  episcopal  paS" 
toral  sUff.  3.  The  paUittm,  a  vestment  having  tbe 
form  of  a  scarf,  composed  of  while  wool,  and  embrud- 
ered  with  six  black  silken  crosses.  The  pope  sends  it 
as  a  mark  of  honor  to  patriarchs,  primates,  metn^l- 
ilans,  and  sometimes  lo  bishops,  all  of  whom  are  mlr 
allowed  to  wear  it  within  their  own  dioceses  and  on 
certain  occasions,  while  the  pope  wear*  it  dways  oad 
et-erj'where  on  saying  mass.  4.  The  fo-ealled  adartt^ 
a  homage  which  in  the  old  Oriental  Church  was  shova 
to  Inshops  and  priests  generally.  It  consists  in  kneel, 
ing  down  and  kissing  tbe  pope's  foot.  Gregnrf  VII 
still  demanded  it  fmm  princes,  the  DidatM  Grrgorn 
saying  on  this  sul^ect,  ^Quod  solius  papn  pedes  omiiM 
principea  dcoaculeninr,"  The  kiss  upon  the  cross  on  lbs 
pope's  shoes  is  still  demanded  from  clerg}'men  and  lay- 
men, but  an  exception  is  made  with  princes  and  persun  i 
of  higher  rank.  Sovereign  princes  only  kiss  the  hanl, 
cardinals  the  foot  and  the  band,  after  which  ther  are 
admitted  lo  an  embrace ;  archbishops  and  bishoF*  the 
foot  and  the  knee.  6.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
popes  received  froni  tbe  ininces  the  officimm  ttrrpa,  ib« 
fHinces  holding  the  stirrups  when  the  pope  mounted 
the  horse,  and  leading  tbe  borae  for  a  while.  Amoni; 
tbe  princes  who  are  recorded  to  have  rendered  thi* 
homage  were  Louis  II,  Henry  VI,  Henry  Til.  Frederick 
III,  Charles  V,  and  Philip  IV  of  France.  Of  Frederidi 
Barbarossa,  pope  Adrian  IV  complained  that  he  hcldtbs 
left,  instead  of  the  right  stirrup. 

2.  Drrtt,  etc. — At  home  the  pope's  habit  is  a  white  silk 
cassock,  rochet,  and  scarlet  mantle.  In  winter  be  wean 
a  fur  cap ;  in  summer  a  satin  one-  When  be  cekbram 

mass,  tbe  color  of  Ua  halnt  v^d^-fvwrillag  lo  the  so- 
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Insnitr  nTthe  teatiwd.  At  Whilnintklc,  and  all  fesli- 
nU  u(  I  he  nurtjm,  be  olBculM  in  nd;  at  Euter,  ami  I 
all  restirals  o(  virgins,  in  white ;  in  Lent,  Advent,  and  | 
ena  nr  faating-da,v^  in  violet;  and  on  Easter-eve,  and 
at  all  rasMe*  for  the  dead,  in  black.  All  thne  colors 
are  taid  to  be  typical :  tb«  nd  expreaaei  the  cloven 
taagae*  and  the  blood  of  the  maityrs;  the  white,  the 
jor  caused  by  our  Saviour's  resurrection  and  the  chas- 
tity of  virgins;  the  violet,  the  pale  aspect  of  those  who 
fsst;  and  the  black,  grief  and  mourning.  Tbe  tiara  is 
a  cuancil-cap,  with  three  coronets,  rising  one  above  an- 
other, and  adorned  with  jewels.  Paul  II  was  the  first 
who  added  tbe  omameuta  of  precious  stonea  to  his 
crawn.  The  jewels  of  Clement  VIII's  crown  were  val- 
ued, th^  My,  at  500,000  piccM  of  gaU.  That  of  Mar- 
tin T  had  Hve  pouwU  and  a  half  weight  nf  pearls  in  it. 
"  Nor  it  there  anything  unreasonable  in  this  (.aays  Fa- 
(Iter  Bonaiii),  since  the  pope  governs  the  kingdum  of 
Christ  in  quality  of  bis  viceroy ;  now  this  kingdom  is 
iiiQnitely  superior  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  universe. 
I'be  high-priest  of  the  Jews  wore  on  his  head  and 
breast  the  riches  which  were  to  represent  the  in^faity 
of  the  Supreme  God.  The  pope  represents  that  of  the 
Saviour  of  tbe  world,  and  nothing  better  expresaea  it 
than  lichea."  We  must  not  omit  that  tbe  two  strings 
of  the  tiara  are  said  to  represent  the  two  different  man- 
ners of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  the  mystical  and 
tbe  literaL  The  pope  haa  two  aeals.  One  is  called 
**  tbe  flsherman'a  ring."  and  u  the  impreuion  of  Peter 
baU^g  a  line  with  a  bait  to  it  in  the  water.  It  is  uaed 
h  brkfii  sealed  with  wax.  The  other  seal  bears  the 
ligtifes  of  Peter  and  Paul,  with  a  cross  on  one  side ;  and 
on  the  other  an  efBf(y,  with  tbe  name  of  the  reigning 
pwpe.  This  is  used  fur  the  bulla,  which  are  sealed  with 
Uad.  (>n  the  decease  of  a  pope  these  aealu  are  defaced 
ami  broken  by  the  cardinal-chamberlain  in  tbe  pres- 
ence of  three  o^era.  When  the  jiope  goes  in  procession 
to  St.  Peter's,  the  eroaa  ia  earned  beftire  him  on  the  end 
ofa  |Hke  about  t«o  palms  long.  *'  Many  msons,"  saya 
Faiber  Bonani,  "authorize  this  custom.  It  is  a  mon> 
■faeat  of  the  suft'erings  of  .lesus  Christ,  and  of  the  pope's 
adberenee  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  the  true 
nark  of  the  pontifical  dignity,  and  represents  the  au- 
tbari^  of  the  Church,  as  the  Koman  fasoea  did  that  of 
tbt  eDOMlai''   At  tbe  mom  tinie  two  groona  bear  two 


fans  on  each  side  of  bis  holineae's  chair,  to  drive  away 
the  flies.  This  (according  to  the  above-cited  author) 
represents  tbe  seraphim  covering  tbe  face  of  Uod  with 
tlieir  wings.  '  " 

S.  Offitxrt. — The  pope  has  a  Vicar  who  a  always 
a  cardinaL  He  who  manages  that'charge  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  priests  and  regulars,  over  the  lay-com- 
miniities^  boapitais,  places  of  piety,  and  Jewh  Uia  place 
may  be  worth  to  him  two  hundred  ducats  per  month. 
He  has  two  lieutenants,  one  for  civil  and  tbe  other  for 
criminal  affairs,  and  a  vicegerent,  who  ia  a  bishop,  for 
the  exercise  of  episcopal  functions. 

The  PeniteiUiarff  has  jurisdiction  in  cases  referred  to 
tbe  pope;  and  gives  to  approved  confeeeon  power  to 
abaolve.  At  adeoin  feasts  he  goes  into  one  of  the 
cburcbea  of  Rome,  where,  sitting  in  a  high  chair,  he 
has  a  switch  in  bn  hand,  and  hears  tbe  confession  of 
particular  emmi.  This  place  is  worth  eight  thousand 
crowna  a  year. 

The  ChancrUor  was  properly  secretary  to  tbe  pope, 
oA  mfunii.  This  charge  ia  now  lieslowed  upon  none 
but  a  oardtnal,  and  it  may  be  worth  to  bim  Hftecn  or 
sixteen  thousand  crowna  a  year.  His  business  ia  to 
despatch  the  apostolic  lettere,  except  those  signed  by 
tbe  pope,  which  are  despatched  by  a  brief  Bub  amtulo 
piscatarii.  He  haa  under  him  a  regent,  and  twelve 
abbreviators  di  pareo  mastfiorr,  who  are  all  prelatea, 
Tbe  regent  has  power  to  commit  all  causes  of  appeal  to 
ttie  rota  and  referendaries.  Tbe  abbreviators  di  parco 
matfffiar^  draw  the  bulls,  and  send  them  when  tbey 
an  writteti.  Beridea  these,  then  an  abbreviators  dt 
pttreo  MMore,  who  an  scrirencn,  and  other  uScera 
of  the  chancery,  appointed  to  receive  and  sign  bulb. 
The  vice-chancellor  keeps  a  register  of  tbe  collation  of 
titles  given  to  cardinals,  and  of  promotions  to  bishop- 
rics and  consistorial  abbeys. 

Tbe  Ckamlieriaia  is  alwa^  a-  cardiiui),  and  baa  for 
substitutes  tbe  clerks  of  tbe  apostolic  chamber,  a  treas- 
urer, and  a  president.  This  olBce  is  worth  to  him  fbur- 
teen  thousand  cmwns  a  year.  He  takes  cognixance  of 
all  causes  within  the  verge  of  the  apostolic  chamber, 
and,  besides,  judges  of  appeak  from  the  masters  of  the 
streets,  bridges,  and  ediflcea.  When  tbe  see  is  vacant, 
the  chamberlain  remains  in  tbe  palace,  in  the  pope's 
apartment,  goes  through  the  streets  with  the  Swiss 
guardi  attending  bim,  coins  money  with  his  own  arms 
tbenon,  end  hidds  a  oonsialory.  He  is  one  of  tbe  three 
chief  treasurers  of  tbe  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  whereof  tbe 
dean  is  another,  and  the  pope  the  third. 

The  PrrftnA  of  the  signature  of  justice  is  also  one  of 
the  cardinals,  and  has  two  hundred  ducats  in  gold  per 
RHintfa.  His  business  is  to  make  rescripts  of  all  the  pe- 
titions and  the  comminions  of  causes  which  are  dele- 
gated by  the  ooart.  Every  'I'huraday  the  aigiuiture  of 
jusUee  is  held  in  tbe^palace  of  the  cardinal-prefect, 
when  assist  twelve  pnlates  -  nferendaries,  that  have 
votes,  and  all  the  other  referendaries,  with  power  to 
propose  each  two  causes ;  as  also  an  auditor  of  the  rofd, 
and  the  civil  auditor  of  the  cardinal- vicar,  having  no 
vote,  bat  only  to  maintain  their  jurisdiction  in  what 
relatea  to  them.  The  pielbet  of  tbe  signature  of  grace 
signs  all  the  petitions  and  grants  which  the  pope  be- 
stows in  the  congregations  held  in  his  own  presence 
onoe  a  week.  Tbe  prefect  of  the  briefs  is  always  a  car- 
dinal; he  revises  and  signs  the  copies  of  the  briefs. 

Tbe  (jtmTtil  of  the  Holy  Church  is  created  by  a  brief 
of  the  pope,  who  gives  him  the  staff  himself  in  his 
chamber,  and  takes  his  oatb.  In  time  of  peace  he  has 
allowed  him  a  thousand  crowna  per  month,  and  three 
tbooaand  in  time  of  war.  He  oommands  all  tbe  trot^ 
and  all  tbe  govemon  in  tbe  plaoea  and  fortresses  of  the 
ecclesiastical  esute.  His  lieutenant  has  three  thousand 
crowns  a  year,  and  is  made  also  1^  a  brief  from  the 
pope,  as  is  the  general  of  the  artillery,  who  has  twelve 
hundred  crowns  per  annum. 

Tbe  governor  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Apgelo  bas  lis  thoa- 
•and  crowns  per  annam.  Digitized  bydOOglC 
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The  pope  ho  fimr  Ma^n  tff  Ceremm^  who  an 
alwa^  cUd  in  purple,  uid  hsve  grett  auUwritjr  in  pub* 
Uc  affunL  Bt^Ues  these,  there  «e  other  nuuters  of 
tbeceremonict,  which  are  in  the  congr^tiooi  of  privi- 
legei,  whereuf  one  diacbarges  the  office  of  secretary,  aud 
the  other  despatches  orders. 

The  Sf otter  of  the  Sacrtti  Palace  is  always  a  Do- 
minican. He  reviews  and  approves  all  the  booka  that 
are  printed,  beinf;  assisted  liy  two  priests  of  the  sane 
order.    Tlie  palMe,  besides  a  table,  allows  him  a  coach. 

The  Miijm-doMo,  or  steward  to  the  huusehold  of  the 
pope,  is  always  a  prelate.  The  chamberiains  of  honor 
are  persuns  of  quality,  who  come  to  the  palace  when 
they  please. 

The  Matter  of  tke  Stables  is  a  icentleman  who  has 
the  office  uf  masWr  of  the  horse,  without  the  title  of  tt; 
fix  the  pope  bestuws  no  sucli  upon  any  person.  He  is 
aword-biearer,  aud  sometimes  one  of  the  greatest  lords 
ill  Konte,  OS  was  l*Umpey  Fraii)(i|>ani  under  Leo  11. 

The  V'ettry- temper  is  ai)  Augustine  monk,  who  has 
the  same  allowance  as  the  master  of  the  palace.  He 
takes  care  uf  all  the  riches  in  the  )>ope's  restr}-.  He 
goes  like  a  prelate;  and  if  he  he  a  titular  bishop,  takes 
lilace  amooK  the  assisUnt  binhops. 

The  pope's  Stcntary  is  always  a  cardinal,  and  very 
fiften  his  nephew.  This  place  is  united  to  that  of  su- 
perinleiiilent  of  the  ecclewastical  estate.  He  writes  and 
subscribea  all  the  letters  sent  to  the  priooes  atid  nDDdoa, 
All  amUawiadiirs  and  all  ministers  at  Home,  after  having 
negotiated  with  the  pope,  are  obliged  to  give  him  an 
account  of  their  negotiationi.  The  secretaries  of  state 
•re  subject  to  the  secretary  superintendent,  or  cardinal- 
patron,  whose  orders  they  receive,  and  to  whom  tbey 
aend  their  letters  to  be  subscribed.  Tbey  Bve  in  tbe 
palace,  and  are  prelates  clad  in  gmrple. 

There  are  twenty-four  Secreiariei  of  Britft,  the  chief 
of  whom  lives  in  the  palace.  Their  business  is  to  sub- 
scribe and  despatch  all  the  briefs  that  are  received  by 
the  cardinal-prefect  of  the  briefs.  The  secretary  of  the 
aecret  bricfii  takes  care  to  prepare  them  wheii  tbe  car- 
dinal-patron or  some  one  of  tbe  secretaries  of  stale  com- 
mands him.  These  brieCt  are  shown  to  nobody,  nor 
signed  by  the  prefect  of  the  briefs,  except  when  they  are 
sealed  axmuio  pucaJoru,  and  accompanied  with  a 
letter  from  the  cardinal-patron.  The  copies  of  these 
briefs  are  carefully  kept ;  and,  wbeu  the  pope  is  dead, 
tbey  are  carried  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

The  AfarttcAal  of  Kome  haa  under  him  two  civil 
judges,  oue  of  whom  is  called  the  first  cntlaterat  Judge, 
and  the  other  tbe  second  collateral,  with  a  Judge  for 
criminal  affairs.  He,  together  with  these  judges,  takes 
cognisance  of  matters  between  the  citizens  and  inhab- 
itants of  Rome.  He  is  always  a  foreigner,  and  lives  in 
the  Capitol:  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  he  ap- 
pears clad  like  an  old  senator,  having  a  robe  of  cloth  of 
goM  that  hangs  dowm  to  the  wtb,  with  sleeves 
to  it  Uned  with  red  tafhty. 

4.  Officiul  Puwera. — As  we  have  seen  above,  the  pope 
of  Home  is  now  the  supreme  head  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Komaii  Catholic  world.  Held  to  be  the  successor 
of  the  apostle  Peter,  the  pope  is  claimed  (o  be  Christ's 
vicar  on  earth.  The  Council  uf  Florence,  1439,  says : 
"  Definimus,  Sanclam  apostolieam  Sedem  el  Romanum 
Puntiticem  in  imiversum  orbem  tenero  primatum,  et 
ipsom  Pontilicem  Komanum  siiccessorem  esse  B.  Petri 
priocipis  apnaiolonim.  et  verum  Christi  vicariiim,  to- 
tiusque  Ecclesin  caput  et  omnium  Christianorum  pa- 
irem  ac  doctorem  existerp,  et  ipsi  in  B,  Petro  paicendi, 
regendi  ac  gubeniauili  universalem  £cclesiam  a  Domino 
Nusiro  Jesu  Chrislo  plenum  puiesutem  traditam  esse, 
quemadmodum  etiam  in  gestis  oecumenicomm  conciliu- 
rum  et  in  sacris  cononibiu  continetur"  (BuUarium  Jto- 
wuitutm  (ed.  Luxvmlt.],  i,  836).  A  simihir  doctrine  is 
proclaimed  by  the  fifth  Lateran  Cunncil  of  1512  (c,  i, 
De  Cont-iliu  in  V,  iii,  7),  in  the  Roman  Catechism,  pt. 
i,  c.  X,  qu.  11,  aiut  in  (be  Pntfeasion  of  Faith  of  the 
Council  of  Trent:  "Sanctam  Cttbolioun  et  apoatolicuD 


Bomanam  Eodesian  omnium  Xcekdamm  matien  m 
magistram  agnoaeo;  Komaiioque  INmtifici,  bead  Pari 
apostotorum  principis  successori  ac  Jesu  Chimi  vicario. 
veram  obedieutiam  ^ndeu  ac  Juro."  As  such  be  i>  m 
be  invested  with  all  power  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  Universal  Church.  This  embraces  antlm- 
ity  to  examine  and  decide  authoritatively  all  cunttn- 
versies,  to  convoke  councils,  to  revise  and  cooflrm  (heir 
decrees,  to  issue  general  decrees,  whether  upon  discipline 
and  morals  or  upon  doctrine,  lo  appoint  bishops  in  sU 
parts  of  the  Church,  to  confirm  the  election  when  mstte 
by  the  clergy  or  by  the  civil  authtmtiea,  no  msfter  bow 
it  may  have  been  made ;  be  can  also  depose  bisliofs,  and 
set  others  in  their  place,  and  even,  in  case*  of  great 
emergency,  suppress  bishoprics,  and  change  their  en4e- 
siastical  limits  according  to  bis  judgment  of  tbe  exit*- 
ing  requirements  of  the  Cliurcb ;  he  ie  alao  to  judge  of 
the  doctrines  uugfat  in  particular  books  or  by  pttntcalsr 
individuals,  and  to  pronounce  infallibly  as  to  tbnr  cm- 
formity  with  the  Catholic  faith,  or  the  contrary,  la 
addition  to  these  powers,  it  is  still  further  claimed  (or 
him  by  the  Ultramuntanes,  as  we  have  seen  above  and 
in  tbe  article  iNFALLtutLiTT,  that  be  is  endowed  by 
(iod  with  infallibility ;  so  that  what  be  Mja  cx  cafie- 
dra,  L  e.  officially  and  as  pope,  is  of  divine  authority, 
and  cannot  be  questioneil  or  denied ;  and  that  aboy  ai 
tbe  vicar  of  Christ,  be  has  a  supreme  authority  overall 
civil  nders  and  civil  jurisdiction,  the  allegiance  of  aU 
the  faithful  to  him  being  superior  to  that  which  b  due 
to  their  respective  governments.   See  Pbihao'. 

The  principal  acriptural  authority  &r  the  {wpacy  re- 
lied upon  by  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Cfaurah  ia  Malt,  xvi, 
18, 19.  Without  entering  into  a  discuarion  trf  tbe  nwaa- 
ing  of  this  famuus  passage,  we  may  here  quote  fhm  Ab> 
bott's  Cummmtaiy  on  the  New  Testament  a  statement 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  interpretation,  and  tbe  grounda 
on  which  that  view  is  rejected  by  all  Protcatants: 

"  The  ordlonry  Romiin  embolic  view  nt  this  passa^  Is 
tbst  Chrfvt  decliired  hia  purpose  to  fonnd  a  f^reni  ecclcsi- 
nstlcnl  nrgHiilsitdon :  that  this  organisation  was  to  be 
bnllt  noon  Peter  and  his  snccesrors  a»  its  tnie  foeoda- 
tlon :  ibiit  they  were  to  reprepcat  to  at)  time  the  aaibor- 
ItvofGod  upon  the  earth,  belli k  clothed,  br  rfrtoe  of  tbctr 
ofBre,  wllh  a  continiinns  ini>pirat(on,  nud  amboriied  by 
tbe  Word,  nnd  fitted  by  tbe  Indwelllug  Spirit  orOo4,(o 
entde,  direct,  diamine,  ond  commnnd  the  diNrliiles  t4 
Christ,  with  tbe  Mine  force  and  elTrct  as  Christ  (iim*rir 
(set)  Phillips,  irtrvAffiwM,  <.14(!).  See  art.  Per sa.  Thts 
view  is  Duleuable  for  the  following  reasnos:  1.  CbrtN 
does  not,  ns  we  have  seen,  refer  to  adeflnlte  ecrleslastlol 
organttntloii  br  tbe  word  ekiirek,  und  would  &>it  be 
Duden'tuod  by  his  disciples.  %  Peter  nnw  not  hy  noiare 
rock-like;  he  WH^  on  tbe  coniRirj, chnracieriviirally  ha- 
pnlslve  nnd  UDvinble.  There  mii»t  be,  therefore,  sm«  i 
oilier  sliinincaiice  In  the  wurds  'Thon  art  a  rock'  whirii 
the  Roman  Onthoilc  interpretailon  lose«.  8.  Kettbcr  bs 
nor  the  other  dlaclplen  nnderstt>od  Ihut  Christ  Invntcd 
him  wliti  any  rnch  authority  and  iwltlon.  He  did  not 
occnny  any  »Dch  place  In  the  Church  white  he  lived.  It 
the  first  coniicll  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv,T-1l)  he  was  das- 
ply  an  ariviwr,  iho  oOce  of  chief  or  president  being  »^ 
pa  ten  tly  held  by  James;  Paul  withstood  Peter  to  bit  fat*, 
as  no  diBctple  ever  withstood  Christ,  or  would  have  wiib- 
atood  his  acknowledged  repreKnintlve  (Oat  11,11-141: 
and  thron^hont  tbe  N.  T.  the  apostles  are  ail  treated  » 
co-eqnalf  (Mutt,  xvili,  1 ;  xlx,  SS;  xxlll,  8:  Jolin  xv, 
Rev.  ixl,  H).  4.  There  U  neither  here  nor  anywiiere  elw 
in  the  N.  T.  any  hint  of  a  snccew>r  to  Pet«>r,  iir  of  any  an-  , 
ihority  lu  him  to  npiiotnt  a  snccessor,  or  of  any  Fuch  no-  ' 
thorlty  vented  In  iitiy  of  the  a)HiMllet-,  or  exercised,  aw  a^  I 
snmea  to  lie  exereifed,  i>y  any  of  them.  (L  The  N.  T. 
tbrotighoDt,  and  rlie  O.  T.  in  all  its  Ilr■lphec1e^  recngntM*  I 
Ohrlct  as  Hie  chief  come r-t> tone,  the  foiuidnUon  on  wbirh  ' 
the  kingdom  of  Qod  can  alone  be  IhiIIU  (L  Mark  and  iMtt 
omit  from  their  account  this  nttemnce  of  Christ:  If  It 
really  deeiiinated  Peter  n«>  the  fonodatlon  nf  the  riribie 
Church,  and  waa  thns  essenlial  and  not  incldeiiial  to  thf 
right  niiderstandine  of  the  whole  incident,  it  wooid  iwi 
be  (unitied  (Tom  their  accounts.**  Sea  Rooa;. 

Few  Christian  govemmMits  bare  ever  been  wQBng 

to  recognise  to  their  full  e:(ient  the  rigbu  dained  by 
and  for  the  Roman  popes.  The  pltictt  (q.  v,}  was  intn>> 
diiced  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  moat  of  the  states,  and  | 
without  it  no  papal  bull  oould  be  promulgated ;  and  (he 
popes  found  it  necessary  ta.conaent  to.  tbe  conduaioa 
of  ipeciRl  coiKOi^^(ft.tj^]tj»r@"©^tew.  which,  in 
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Hie  wif  of  comproniise,  regulited  On  papal  righU 
which  a  BUM  (^vif.'iinmit  boiuid  iuelf  to  recogniie. 

Many  popes  in  the  Middle  Ages  also  claimed  the 
power  of  depusing  kings,  of  absolving  the  robjecti  of 
tKominimicated  prinowi  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
uA  in  general,  aii  unlimited  power  over  temporal  as 
wtU  m  BiMritual  affaira.  That  a  number  of  popes  as- 
umed  this  right  is  a  fact  admitted  on  all  sides;  but  it 
'u  quite  oomnaoo  amoog  Kocnan  Cntbi^ica  to  deny  that 
tbi>  is  a  ri^(  inbmnt  in  the  papal  dignity,  and  also 
that  it  was  ever  cUOmed  by  the  popes  as  a  right  be- 
lunnng  to  them  in  virtitB  of  their  office.  A  few  san- 
fhi  pf  ppwTilkal  amganee  may  suffice  for  iUustntion 
ben: 

Pme  Paschal  n.  In  10»,  deprired  Henry  IV.  and  excited 
ettemie*  ti»  perMCOte  him :  lelllng  tliem  thai  ihey  cwild 
not  "  tifler  a  nwire  sceopublw  wicrmce  ui  Qod  than  by  im- 
Do^biK  hln  wbt)  eudeiiTiired  to  tnke  the  ktiiKdom  rrntu 
G«a-*  Chorth."  P-pe  OreK»ry  VIl  soys:  '■F.>r  (be  dts- 
iilif  and  defence  of  OikI's  holy  Cbnrch,  tu  the  name  of  Al- 
irighlT  Ood,  the  Paiber,  thin,  sud  Huty  Oht»^  1  dep<N« 
A<^  rmperial  and  ntyal  wlpdnistraiion  king  Heury,  s<>ii 
of  Henry  sometime  empentr,  who  io.»  boUfr  nud  rashly 
haili  laid  bands  on  thy  Church :  and  I  absofre  all  Chiia- 
ttiD  rabjeeu  to  lbs  empire  from  that  oath  wherahy  they 
were  W<mt  to  plight  their  faith  niitn  true  klnin :  for  It  Is 
rlitht  that  be  shontd  be  deprived  of  dlunUy  who  doih  eii- 
dntiir  to  dlmiulsh  the  mujesiy  ot  the  Church.  Oo  to, 
Iberefore,  mo#t  boly  prliiceo  or  the  apoftle*,  and  what  I 
sabl,bjluterp<Mliieyuiir  authority,  conlirm:  that  all  men 
UMy  u.tw  at  leiigih  nndereuud,  tf  ye  cnn  bind  and  lonee 
InbeaTCM,  ilmt  ye  also  can  tipoii  earth  Ulte  away  and  glre 
clBuire^  kincdiiin*,  snd  whatsoever  moruils  can  have :  fur 
If  ye  can  Jndiie  things  bel-mKlng  nuto  God,  what  is  to  be 
deemed  cuneernliig  tbeM  Inferior  aud  pruhue  things  T 
And  Ifll  Is  yonr  part  to  Judge  angels,  who  govern  pn»ud 
prlaeM,  what  bet-umeth  It  yon  t»  do  towsrda  their  ser- 
viati?  Let  kings  now,  and  alt  Mcnlar  princes,  learn  by 
Ibb  aunVi  enmple  what  ye  can  do  in  heaven,  and  In  what 
esteem  ye  ate  with  Ood :  and  let  them  henceforth  Tear  to 
riigit  ctmtnanda  of  holy  Chnrcfa,  bnt  pnl  fortb  suddenly 
kU  Indirmenl,  that  al)  men  may  understand  that  not  cas- 
U4lly,bul  br  yimr  means,  this  son  of  tolqnlty  doth  fall 
ffwn  his  tdngdum."  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  in  19B4.  has  n 
ttares  extant  lu  the  eauon  law  mnnlug  thus ;  "  We  de- 
cisis; w,  define,  prononnce  It  to  be  otneceMlty  to  sat- 
vaUon  fbr  evenr  hnman  creatnre  tt»  be  subject  to  the  Ito- 
man  pontiff.  One  switrd  must  be  under  auotber,  and  the 
teaiporal  antborlty  most  be  subject  to  the  spiritual  power, 
wheitce,  If  the  eirthjy  power  doth  ito  astray.  It  must  be 
Jndp«i  by  the  splrlinal  power."  Before  him,  pupo  Inno- 
ccDt  III  aflrmed  "the  pontlitcal  authority  so  much  to 
exceed  the  royal  power,  as  the  enn  doth  the  moon :"  aud 
auplle*  to  Ik*  fomwr  the  words  of  the  pmuliet  Jeremiah— 
Jtos,  euutittii  Is  mtpsr  jrcotss  tt  nwNa— See,  I  have  set 
Ittia  orar  the  natloua  and  over  the  klUKdonis,  to  root  out 
and  to  pall  ditwn,  and  todeatroy  snd  to  throw  duwu,"  etc. 
or  this  power  that  jmpe  made  experiment  by  depostnn 
the  cBuanir  Otho  Iv,  "wh>Hn,"  says  Nanclerus,  "as  re- 
belUiiBs  to  the  aB08t<illciU.see.  be  flrat  did  strike  with  au 
aaatkema :  then  nim  pemeveriiiz  In  his  obstinacy,  did.  In 
a  cnanell  of  prelatas  held  at  RiinM,  pronounce  deposed 
frum  smidn.^  This  monstroos  asthority  was  avowed  by 
that  gnnt  cnnncll  nnder  this  pope  which,  accordluK  to  the 
Cimtidl  trf n«nl,  did  reprcMnt  or  dmstitme  the  Church, 
Khra  it  wasnrdalued  that  If  •"temporal  hird,  being  re- 
qalred  and  admontohed  by  the  Cbnrch,  should  neglect  to 
parse  bis  terribwy  tVom  boretlcal  aiib,  be  should,  by  the 
lastfupollUn  and  the  other  comprovincial  bishoiis,  be 
HiKised  In  tbe  band  of  excommnnicatlon;  and  that  if  he 
»b<inld  ollghi  to  make  satisfaction  within  a  year,  It  should 
be  sIgnHted  to  the  pope,  that  he  mlKbt  from  that  time  de* 
uimnce  the  subjects  absailved  fnmi  their  fealty  to  him,  and 
ec|Htse  the  rerrltory  to  be  selxed  nn  by  Cntbollcs,  etc. 
rstpe  Pin*  V,  in  UTO,  beidns  hU  bnll  against  queen  Blls- 
abetb  lu  these  words:  "  He  that  relgneth  on  hlsb,  to  whom 
laxlven  all  power  In  heaven  and  In  earth,  hath  committed 
tha  nmi  bily  eatbolle  and  ap>»tiillc  Church,  out  of  which 
ikara  la  no  salvaibHi,  to  one  alone  on  earth,  namely,  to 
Peter,  prinoe  of  the  sposthM,  and  to  the  Roman  ponilfT 
suLiissiii  of  Peter,  t<>  be  governed  with  a  plenitude  of 
IHtwer.  This  uua  be  hath  cmstUnied  prince  over  all  na- 
l)»iM  and  all  klnL-diims,  that  he  miuht  pinck  np.  destroy, 
dMpatv,  mlnnie,  plant,  and  halld."  And  In  the  same 
bull  be  decUre*  that  "he  thereby  deprives  the  queen  of 
her  preteuded  ritrbt  to  the  klngdinn,  and  of  all  dumlnloii, 
dliinliy,  and  privllM;e  whatsoever:  and  absolves  sll  the 
wtble*,  subtecis,  snnpoople  of  ibe  ktnedom,and  whoever 
else  have  sworn  to  her,  tnim  their  oath,  end  all  duty  whsl- 
^wfar.  In  regard  of  diMntuion,  Odellty,  and  obedience." 
The  bnll  of  pope  Slxws  V,  in  IWB,  against  Heury.  king  of 
Savam.  and  tne  urinee  of  Cond^,  beclns  thus:  " Tbe  nu- 
ikarlty  given  to  St.  Peisr  and  his  snccessors,  hy  ibe  Im- 
wmm  power  of  tbe  Sternal  Klng,exeeta  all  the  powers 
of  sartwy  kings  and  prtncet.  It  passos  aocuutrullable 


sentence  npon  them  all ;  and  If  it  find  any  of  ibem  reatab 
lug  Ood's  ordlniiiicc,  it  takes  more  severe  veugeauce  of 
[hem, easting  tbem  down  from  their  thrones,  tbon^h  uever 
so  puissant,  aud  tumbling  them  down  to  the  low»i  parts 
uf  the  earui,  as  the  ministers  of  aspiring  Lucifer."  lie 
then  proceeds  to  thunder  iitsalnst  them,  "We  deprive 
them  and  their  posterity  forever  of  their  dominions  and 
kiuEdoms;"  and  accordingly  he  deprives  those  priuces 
of  tneir  kingdoms  and  dominions,  aboulves  their  sub* 
Jecls  from  their  oaths  of  alle;:iance,  and  forbids  them  to 
pay  any  olwdlence  to  them.  "By  ilie  authority  of  these 
presents,  we  do  nbMdve  and  set  free  all  persons,  as  well 
Joimly  as  severally,  fn>msny  such  oath,  and  fnimall  duty 
whatsoever  in  regard  of  dominion,  fealty,  and  obedience : 
and  do  charge  and  forbid  oil  and  every  ot  them  that  they 
do  not  dare  to  obey  tbam,  or  any  of  ilwlr  udmonltioui^ 
laws,  aud  ctmunanda." 

For  a  full  review  of  this  qneaUon,  aee  Galucah 
Church;  iMVitsnTUHitj  TbMtoral  Powkr. 

III.  The  auction  o/ihe  Popt^ln  the  2d  and  8d  cen- 
turiea  the  bishops  of  Kome  were,  Uke  all  the  bishops  of 
the  ancient  Church,  elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple When  Christianity  was  declared  to  be  the  religitHi 
of  the  sute,  the  emperors  claimed  a  share  in  tbe  elec- 
tion of  tbe  pope.  The  clergy  of  Rome  greuly  disliked 
the  iuterference  of  tbe  emperon  In  the  eleetion  of  tb^ 
bishops,  and.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Wcstein  Koman 
empire  in  489,  a  Roman  synod  under  bishop  Sym- 
machus  vindicated  to  the  Roman  clei^  the  exclusive 
right  of  electing  the  bishop.  Three  years  later,  50*2,  the 
Roman  synod  declared  a  decree  issued  by  Odoacer,  who 
as  Buccesnor  of  the  Roman  emperor  demanded  that  no 
bishop  of  Rome  should  be  elected  "  woe  tMstra  ounsultar 
tione,"  to  be  an  unwarranted  encraechmenl  upou  the 
lighu  of  the  Chuieh.  That  Oduecer  pud  no  ettentim 
to  theae  resolutions  is  proved  Iw  tbe  fact  that  in  514  he 
but  a  share  in  the  eleetioa  of  FeKz  III.  Tbe  Gothic 
kings  Theodoric  and  his  successnra,  as  well  as  Justinian 
1  and  tbe  Byuntine  emperors,  likewise  (Usregarded  the 
occasional  protesu  of  the  Roman  bishops.  They  are 
known  to  have  appointed  or  conBnneil  several  pope*— 
as  Yigilius,  Pdagius  1,  and  Pelagius  IT.  Tbe  eo-eeUed 
Liber  dwrui^  a  eoUection  of  formulaa  of  the  Roman 
Curia,  which  relates  to  the  time  ftom  the  6th  to  the 
8th  century,  and  received  its  present  shape  in  the  8th 
coitury,  expresely  mentions  that  the  Roman  biahopa 
,  elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  people  were  confirmed  by 
the  Greek  emperor,  or  bis  represenutivc,  the  exarch  tit 
Ravenna.  The  weak  rule  of  the  last  Longoberdian 
kings,  and  the  impotence  of  tbe  emperors  in  Constanti- 
nople, greatly  favored  the  ei^eavors  of  the  popes  to  ex- 
clude altogether  the  influence  of  princes  from  the  papal 
elections.  During  the  rei|^  of  Pepin  the  Short  and 
Charlemagne  the  elections  were  entirely  free,  and  tbe 
report  that  a  Roman  synod  under  Adrian  I  conferred 
upon  Cfaariemagne  the  right  of  confirming  the  elected 
pope  is  a  forgery.  The  popes  of  this  time  only  notified 
Pepin  and  Charles  of  the  result  of  the  elections.  The 
baneful  influence  which  was  soon  after  obtsinetl  by  the 
Roman  nobility  upon  the  elections  of  the  popes  in- 
duced again  an  interference  of  the  imperial  power,  and 
in  824  Lothaire,  the  son  of  Louis  le  Debounaire,  enlwed 
into  an  agreement  with  Eugenius  II,  according  to  which 
the  consecration  of  a  newly  elected  pope  was  not  to  t«ke 
place  without  tbe  concurrence  of  an  imperial  delegate. 
This  agreement  remained  in  finve  throughout  the  fol- 
lowing century.  In  the  lOth  century  Otho  the  Great 
rescued  the  Church  from  the  most  disgraceful  condition 
in  which  it  had  yet  found  itself,  and  rid  it  of  some 
of  the  most  wicked  popes  which  have  ever  disgraced 
the  see  of  Rome.  It  was  quite  common  in  tbe  Church 
then  to  look  upon  tbe  empertn-  as  the  chief  pillar  of  re- 
form, and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  vmndend  at  that  « 
greater  influence  was  aeconled  to  him  than  had  been 
possessed  by  any  of  bis  predeoeaaom  When  he  entered 
the  city  of  Rome,  the  people,  necording  to  Luitprand, 
had  to  Uke  an  oath  "  numqoam  se  papam  electuros  aut 
ordinatutos  pneter  consensuro  atque  electionero  domini 
impmloris  Ottonis  Caaaris  Augiiati  filiique  re^s  Otto* 
Dth"   After  the  Syiiod  qEi^Hl^ll^j04ilg*@i«d 
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•U  the  three  popes,  the  Raman  people  conferred  npon 
Uenry  III,  for  bimaelf  and  bia  encceMon,  the  right 
"  in  electione  Bemper  ordiiundi  pontiticis  pritidpetum." 
Henry  avuled  himself  of  this  in  the  appMiitment  of  the 
(iennan  popes  Clement  II,  Leo  IX,  and  Victor  II,  for 
which  he  consulted  only  his  German  advisers,  as  if  it 
bad  been  an  affair  of  the  German  empire.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  HI,  the  influence  of  Hildebnud  upon 
the  pogea  of  that  time  soon  brought  on  the  beginning 
of  a  new  mm  in  the  history  of  the  papacy.  One  of  the 
erenia  wbidi  mark  the  bt^^inning  of  this  new  wen  is  the 
-  radical  change  which  was  made  in  the  papal  elections 
by  the  famous  decree  of  Nicholas  II  and  the  I^teran 
Synod  in  1059.  The  essential  points  of  the  decree  are 
the  transfer  of  the  papal  electiuii  to  the  cardinal- bish- 
ops, the  total  abolition  of  the  former  concurrence  of  the 
Roman  people  and  noUlity,  and  virtual  abtdition  of  tbe 
former  imperial  right;  tbr  tbe  words  "salvo  debito 
bonore  et  reverentia"  do  not  appear  to  imjAy  more  than 
the  right  of  the  emperor  to  demand  a  noti6c«tion  of  tbe 
result  of  the  election.  The  emperon  were  U>  possess 
the  tn«g)iificailt  rights  which  were  left  to  them  only  as 
a  personal  privilege,  for  the  conferring  of  which  every 
uew  emperor  had  to  maite  an  application.  Tbe  decree 
of  Nicb^as  1  was  fittther  developed  and  defined  by  that 
of  Alexander  III  and  the  Lalenin  Synod  of  1179,  which 
made  the  validity  of  the  papal  election  contingent  upon 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  cardinaK  The  defeat  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  Ilarbarossa  in  his  stniggle  with  the 
papacy  put  an  end  forever  (o  even  the  nominal  rights 
of  the  emperors  in  regard  to  the  papal  elections.  The 
Urst  [ffovisions  concerning  the  conclave  were  made  by 
Uregniy  X  and  tbe  Couneit  of  Lyons  in  1274,  The 
town  fur  holdii^  the  conclave  (q.  v.)  was  not  to  be  ex- 
clusively Rome,  but  the  «ty  in  which  tbe  pope  died ; 
and  in  case  this  city  was  under  an  interdict,  tbe  next 
•iljacent  city.  The  place  for  tbe  conclave  was  the  epis- 
copal palace.  The  provisions  of  tbe  decree  of  Gregory 
X  were  somewhat,  thimgh  not  cssentiallv,  modified  by 
Clement  ¥(1806-1314)  and  Clement  VI  (1842-I8M). 
The  eoundb  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle  elected  new 
popes,  without  binding  themaelvea  to  the  papal  provi- 
Nona  oonceming  tbe  conclaves;  but  in  tliis  as  in  many 
other  respects  their  proceedings  were  of  an  exceptional 
character,  and  were  without  abiding  consequences  in 
the  law  of  the  Church,  In  1621  (Iregorj'  XV  issued 
the  constitution  Aitemi  Patritfiliva,  which  contained 
all  the  principal  provi«o||a  in  regard  to  tbe  conclave 
that  are  now  in  use.  In  a  few  points  only  it  wa*  aup> 
plemented  by  bulls  of  Urban  Till  (l<35)  and  demeiit 
XII  (1782). 

The  present  mode  of  electing  a  pope  has  been  fully 
describnl  in  the  article  Conclavb.  The  right  of  vot- 
ing u  limited  to  the  cardinals  wbu  have  been  ordained 
deiunns.  The  lack  of  this  ordination  may,  however,  be 
mpplied  a  special  privilege  of  the  pope.  The  car- 
dinals do  not  lose  their  right  of  voting  even  by  excom- 
munication, but  they  can  cast  their  votes  only  if  they 
are  personally  present  in  the  concUve.  Those  who  live 
outside  of  the  city  of  Rome  are  not  specially  invited. 
Since  Bonirace  IX  (I3S9)  all  the  popes  have  been  taken 
from  the  Coll^  of  Cardinals,  but  in  a  legal  pmnt  of  view 
the  eligibility  of  tbe  pope  is  not  conditioned  by  his  be- 
ing a  cardinal.  Tbe  decree  of  Ntcholas  II  abolishe<l  a 
'former  provision  by  a  Hnman  synod  which  demanded 
it,  and  since  then  a  number  of  popes  have  been  elected 
who  were  not  cardinals.  Urban  III,  elected  in  1185,  was 
only  archbishop  of  Milan;  UHmu  IV  (12fil)  was  patri- 
arch of  Jerusslem;  Clement  V  (180.^1,  archbiHhnp  of 
Bordeaux;  Urban  VI,  with  whose  election  in  1878  tbe 
papal  schism  began,  was  archUshop  of  Uari.  Celestinc 
V  (1291)  was  an  eremite,  who  after  a  long  conclave  was 
agKed  upon  by  two  contending  parties  as  a  mere  figure- 
head, and  Uiiwn  V  (1860)  was  aU>ot  of  St.  Victor  in 
Harseilles.  No  pope  is  allowed  to  appoint  his  own  suc- 
cesanr,  and  the  elsctina  by  a  conclave  is  an  indiqtensaUe 
condiUon.   In  tmuUesome  Unea  aome  popeth  oa  Piua 


VI  (died  1799)  and  Piua  TII  (died  1828%  prarided  Ite 
at  the  election  of  their  anoeessoia  aome  the  legda- 
tionafOTthe  holding  of  the  coneUve  m^t  be  dUpensed 
with.  I'iua  IX  is  reported  to  have  nade  similar  ar- 
rangements fur  the  election  of  his  succeaaor.  lite  ett- 
peror  of  Austria,  as  the  successor  of  tbe  Roman  empent, 
and  the  goremmenu  of  Fiance  and  Spain,  have  exer- 
cised, and  the  governments  of  Napka  and  Povtogtl 
have  claimed,  tbe  ri^t  of  excluding  some  partic^ar 
cardinal,  aa  fwrsooa  mtmu  gnoa,  from  tbe  papal  thfoae. 
The  right  b  exerciaed  before  an  deetion  lbra««b  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  who  is  oomnisriooed 
for  that  purpose  by  tbe  government,  and  it  is  limitft 
to  one  veto  at  each  conclave.  It  is  generally  believetl 
at  the  time  of  this  writing  (1877)  that,  on  the  death  nf 
pope  IHos  IX,  the  em[»re  of  Germany  will  claim  tbi» 
right,  in  order  to  prevent  tbe  eleetian  of  tbe  eandMate 
of  the  Jemita.  Long  usage  causea  ihe  sdectioa  of  tbe 
candidate  from  the  Italian  cardinahi.  Several  popes,  like 
CeleUine  V,  have  remgned  tb«  office;  quite  a  number, in 
the  course  of  tbe  Middle  Ages,  have  been  depoaed  by  tbt 
emperors;  and  in  the  l&th  century  the  councils  of  Pfsa, 
Constance,  and- Basle  cUimed  and  exerdsed  llie  i^ht 
of  deporing  tbe  pope.  Tbe  principle,  first  enounced  by 
the  Peeudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  and  ever  sioce  maia- 
tained  by  tbe  advocates  of  the  extreme  papal  syMem. 
that  the  apostolical  see  is  not  judged  any  ooe 
(** apostolica  sedes  a  nemine  judicatur"),  has  more  ssd 
more  been  accepted  by  the  Church ;  anil  after  the  Vati- 
can Council  it  would  appear  to  be  impoauble  that  ibt 
Catholic  woiid  would  ever  recognise  any  vacancy  of 
the  papal  see  except  those  caused  by  tbe  voluntary 
lerigtMtion  or  the  death  of  the  incumbent. 

The  oonMiation  and  consecration  ccmitanica  atiod- 
ing  the  inauguration  of  the  pope  are  of  a  venr  aafema 
and  impressive  character.  We  |^ve  a  dcacriptiua  b 
the  words  of  an  eye-witnees : 

"AlHmt  eleven  o'clock  the  procewlon  bwan  tn  attfw 
from  the  Qnlrinal  Patoca.  It  was  Immensely  hm^^  ne 
cardinals  were  In  their  state  oarriaBea,  and  each  was  ac- 
cnmpnnled  by  several  carriages  nin  of  aliemlant*.  Tbe 
wnator  and  governor  of  Rome  formed  part  of  tbe  titfa. 
The  pope  ws^  In  a  sisle  coscb  dntwn  bv  r\x  black  ban  si, 
and  preceded  bv  s  priest  ridlitji  on  a  wtalie  mule,  and  bear- 
ing n  Inrae  cmctflx.  The  pniceMtoo  went  mand  In  <bF 
btick  of  St.  Peter's,  and  tbe  pone  went  up  tn  Ibe  SMlee 
Chnnel,  where  varfuns  ceremonies  were  peribrmed  whkb 
I  dtd  not  see.  In  abunt  half  an  hour  the  pr»cesri<w  ca- 
tered tbe  centre  door  of  St.  Peter's.  In  all  tbeee  proct*- 
sions  tbe  lowest  ordem  of  the  cler^  came  Ami,  tben  Mfb- 
ops,  archbishops,  cardinals,  n»d,  Inaily,  the  pim  He  was 
bonie  aloft  on  bis  thnnie,  carried  by  twelve  hearers,  tbe 
eb<rir  slneluK,  Knw  MucnfM  nuvMifa— 'Behold  tbe  great 
priest !'  At  the  chs)te1  at  the  Santlsslmi*  he  sloppca  aad 
adored  the  ho»t.  Hewn*  then  borne  fbrward  tn  ibebli^ 
sitar,  and,  pHssIni;  by  the  north  side  of  It.  nllgbied  la  • 
space  euclowd  for  the  use  of  tbe  pope  and  tbe  conUnah 
on  tbe  cost  side.  He  wnlked  np  to  the  altar,  prayed  at 
Ihe  font  or  It,  ascended  the  steps,  and  seated  himself  aa 
tbe  middle  of  the  aliar,  on  the  very  spot  wiiere  the  cA»- 
rium  or  pyx,  containing  Ibe  host,  aenaliT  stands.  Ttieosr> 
diuals  in  sncroislon  went  tbnmgb  tbe  cereninny  of  ado- 
ration. This  ceremony  Is  perfimned  three  tima; J^*- 
bernre  f]nitthig  tbe  conclave ,  asBsHdln,  tn  the  fHstlueOMp- 
el  before  Ihe  procession  came  into  St.  Peter's:  and  Mfr, 
Tor  Ihe  (kird  time,  unch  cardinal  pruelrated  himself  bcAirs 
the  pope,  then  kltiwd  his  toe,  or  rather  hta  slitter,  next 
klxsed  tils  hand,  which  was  not  bare,  but  covervd  by  ibs 
cHpe  of  his  nibes:  aud,  lost^the  pope  embraced  each 
twice,  and  wlien  all  bad  gone  ihmngh  ihls  cereiuoDy,  Iks .  - 
pope  rose  and  bcetnwed  hb  blosslng  on  the  penph)  niea>  > 
ent,  nnd  retired  In  a  sedan  chair,  im  the  bark  (>f  vhM 
there  la  embroidered  In  gold  a  dove,  to  represent  Ibe  IImIt 
Spirit"  On  the  Babbatb  after  bis  solemn  Installation  hta 
holiness  perbtrms  mass  at  an  altar  of  ibe  richest  decora  , 
tlon,  the  (Hmlitlcal  mantle  being  placed  on  talm  bv  tbe  nl^,  , 
est  enrdlnal-deseou,  who  addresses  him  tbnsi  "Receiva 
the  holy  mantle,  thephtnlinde  oTibe  pnatMcal  oflkeajM 
the  honor  of  Almighty  Ood,  and  of  ibe  most  glorlonHVii^ 
gin  Mnry,  bts  mother,  and  of  the  bleaMd  nposlW  IVts^ 
and  Paul,  and  of  tlie  holy  Roman  t^hnreb.**  Alter  thb^ 
comes  the  pnMle  coronation  on  tbe  balcony  above  lb* 
great  door  of  St.  Pelefa.  Hbmauile  asapneM  Is  lakaa  ', 
nir,  and  his  triple  crown  as  a  king  U  pat  aa,  with  thss*  | 
words  I  "  Recefva  the  Uara  adoraedwlrb  ihiee  emwna,  and 
know  that  thou  art  the  ftither  of  princes  and  ktuR*.  iklf . 
governor  ofthe  world,  on  aHiifS>}caejitultuSav1nnr  Jrsat 
Cfa^l,  to  wtann  bgUomM^^aUiPi^Myrer  and  evM  . 
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HUluriliwHtlienprononticestblB  prayer:  "Haj 
tto  bolj  apoBtlca  Peter  ana  PanI,  lu  wtauM  poww  and  aa- 
Iboritj  we  confide,  Intertede  for  at  wiifa  tlie  Lord.  U7 
Um  prayer*  and  merlis  of  itae  bleeeed  Mary,  always  a  vlr- 
|tn,  of  Ihe  blBMed  Hlctaael,  the  aTCbangfl],  of  the  bleued 
lakn  ibe  Baptist,  and  the  noty  apo«tle«  Peter  and  PanI, 
aad  all  tke  ealnta;  may  Ahntghty  Ood  have  mertry  apon 

Cand  BiBV  Jesas  Christ,  having  remitted  all  yoor  sius, 
fun  bi life  ererUstliig.  Amen."  "May the Altnlghiy 
aad  merciful  Lord  graut  70D  IndnlgeDce,  nbsoluUnn,  and 
reniwlon  ofAll  your  lina,  space  for  irtie  and  ftnltfnl  re- 
peuunce.  a  bMTt  always  peniient,  and  amendment  of  life, 
the  gmce  and  eoneoluion  of  the  Uuly  Spirit,  and  tlnal  per' 
wrerance  In  good  works."  Two  keys  are  also  given  Um 
In  the  rtiarch  of^  John  Lateroo. 

(Sw  also  WetUym  Mag.  1861.J 

IT.  Lut  o/tke  Roma*  /VipM.— In  the  article  Papacy 
ve  bav«  referred  to  the  uiKertaiiity  prevailing  in  regard 
to  the  first  btshopa  of  Rome.  Koman  Catholic  writers 
tbeouelves  qtiite  generally  admit  that  the  statements 
of  ancient  Cborch-writers  on  th«  subject  are  entirely 
incconcilBble,  and  that  it  ti  imposuble  to  est^liah  with 
Muj  decree  of  certainty  the  order  in  which  they  ful- 
]imd  each  «tber,  the  years  of  tbeir  ■oceaaion  to  the  aee 
jf  Borne,  and  tfae  year  of  their  death.  The  foUowing 
table  is  given  from  the  Roman  almanac  entitled  Ge- 
nrekia  CattoUca  (with  the  original  names  of  the  popes, 
ud  notices  of  aniipopes,  from  other  sources),  and  al- 
tboogh  it  is  so  uncritical  in  its  first  part  that  even  the 
Koman  historians  do  not  adopt  it,  it  is  of  some  value, 
M  ^eaenting  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome : 

[a.  UMda  r«  Mat,  5.  for  J/mmJ,  Jf,  tor  KMrr.] 

I*.  NiH.  riac*  ornitt.  T«m. 

1.  SI.  Peter,  Jf  Bethsalda  Id  Oalllea  42-41 

1  SL  UnuK,  Jf  Volterra   6T-I8 

X.  SL  Clems  M  Home   7S-90 

4.  a.  Clement  I,  Jf  Kome   W-100 

5.  Anncle(u^  Jf.  Athens   100-119 

1 Kraristns,  Jf  Syria   11S-12T 

T.  BL  AtexAitder  I,  Jf.  Kume   181-138 

ft.  ittttixtna  I.  Jf.  Rome   13S--U2 

L  St.  Tele»pbom»,  Jf  Oreece.   14S-1M 

10.  a.  Rjgiim%  Jf  GreWK.   1H-1DS 

U.K.  Plus  I,  Jr.  AqnlleJa   188-lCt 

115LAulcetaa,ir  Syria   lUT-in 

,  13.  St  Snienis,  Jf  Ciimpaula   1I6-I8S 

IL  SL  Kleotberins,  Jf  Bplnis   ISS-m 

U.  m.  Victor  I.  Jf.  Africa   1*^^ 

tl  SL  Zephyrinns  Jf  Rome   VO-tW 

IL^CahiUisL  Jf.  Borne   «!1-3?T 

It  AUftMli   Rome   Stl-SSS 

IIL  JIL  PmillanQs,  JT  Rome   S33-888 

m  SL  Ant«^a^  jr.  Greece.   8SS-S39 

St.  a.  Psbian,  Jf.  Borne   M0-9U 

9LSLC<>nielias,  Jf  Home   8M-9D6 

(K»alb«,  am  uUpoph] 

m.S.LBdnaI,  Jt  Rome   SOfi-tST 

ti.  SL  Stephen  I,  Jf  Borne   SDT-HO 

B.  «L  Sixins  II.  Jf.  Athena   SOO-Ml 

KaLDlonnias.  lUly   Wl-m 

n.  a.  Pelix  hM.  Roue   »»-ST6 

n.  %Eatyctalauna  Tnwimv   IRO-tSS 

9lSLCai^^«  Dalmaua   ses~aM 

MLSL]larcelllnas,Jf  Rome   tXt^ 

lLit.U«rc«llas  I,  Jf  RoBie   SA4-3W 

U-KEbkMos  CaUbrla   B0»-si1 

«SLHrichladea  Africa   811-814 

U,K.8ylvaBl«r  Rome.   814-387 

AatVaRm  Rome   38T-340 

H-AJmHosI  Rome.   841-SB8 

ILSLUberias  ....Rome   862-868 

&&FctizIL  Rome.....   SO-SOS 

>.  St.  Damasns  Spain.   88U84 

4h&8iricla8  Rome.  

(L  a.  Anaatatrins  Rome   BOIMftS 

tta-lDNticcBt  I  Albnno   «0t-4U 

fl^SLZiiaimn*  Greece.   417-418 

ti  a.  BonitHce  I  Rome  ,   418-4S8 

4l,aCelertiiteI  CampauU   4SS-4SS 

4t,aKlxins  lU.  Rome   4K-440 

A  a  La»  1,  (As  Orwf  Tnfcany.   440-4(11 

AAHilarr   Cagllarl   461-M8 

AV.Simplk'Ina  HvoH   4«8-48S 

iLaPellzlll  Rome   468.4W 

ILaO«lwdnsI.  Africa   4tB.4M 

aADiwtai<laslI  Rome   40«-m 

•  a  Syinmacbns.  Rome   4t8-B14 

lL«U.Tml»diia.  Proaimnie   514-Jn8 

&aj<>bHl,jr  Tuscany   SSft-Stt 

Ht  pelixiv  Benevent   S8«.8Bi> 

K.l>ntfiM«IL  B*mie   BMkfiSS 

KMnll  ....Borne   B83-6fl5 

■  KftAgapetoal  Borne   8BM8S 


N«. 

80. 
81. 
08. 
68. 
84. 
88. 
88. 
87. 
68, 
08. 
Tti. 
71. 
72. 
78. 
74. 
78. 
76. 
77. 
7S. 

«: 

81. 
6S. 

as. 

84. 
Sfi. 
80. 
87. 
88. 

sg. 

M. 

01. 

M. 

93. 

M. 

•S. 

M. 

»7. 

•6. 

98. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
IIW. 
104. 
10& 
10ft. 

107. 
108. 
100. 
IIA. 
111. 

lis. 
lis. 

114. 

116. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
ISO. 
181. 
IM- 
1S8. 
184. 
180, 
196. 
18T. 
188. 
1». 
180. 
181. 
ISi. 
188. 
184. 


186. 
188. 

187. 
180. 
189. 

180. 

141. 

14IL 
148L 
144. 

14K. 
14I. 


FUMofBirib. 


A.8ylverins,Jf.  Froslnone   B36-63S 

Vlgllina  Rome   6S$-6BB 

PelaglnsI  Kome   6fi5-D60 

John  III  Kome   C60-67S 

Benedlci  1  Rome   874-678 

PelaglosIL  Romo   678-000 

SL  Gregory  I,  (A«  Ortat.  Kome   6S0-404 

Sabiniannr  Volterra   6o*-«0« 

Bouifuce  111  Rome   60T-007 

SL  Boniface  IV.  TbeHarcbes   6OIMII6 

SL  Adeodatus  I  Rome   616-619 

Boniface  V.  Naples   610-626 

Hunarina  L  Campania   69&-6SS 

Severinus  Rome   640-640 

John  IV  Dalmatia   6*)-»18 

Theodoras  I  Greece.   64S-649 

Sf.MartinI,JI  Todl   649-668 

,».EngeninsL  Bome   066-406 

S(.VltaIlaunB  Segnl   667-61* 

Adeodains  U  Home   478-4T6 

Donas  I  Home   6T0-078 

S(.  Agaihon  Greece.   678-888 

St.L^in  Sicily   68i-68a 

St.  Benedict  n  Rome   684-485 

JohnV,  Anliocbla   68^^ 

Conon  Thrsce   866-687 

SLSerKtnsI  t   687-701 

John  VI  Greece   701-706 

John  VII  Greece   706-707 

SUIunius  Syria   108-709 

ConstanUne.  Syria   708-716 

at.  Gregory  II           , .  .Home   716-181 

SL  Gregory  lU  Syria   781-741 

SL  ZdcOHry  Greece.   741-768 

SL  Siephen  I]  Rome   788-788 

Stephen  lU  Rome   768-767 

SLPbuI  I  Bome   787-T67 

Stephen  IV  Syracnse,   7CS-771 

Adrian  I  Rome   771-796 

St.  Leo  III  Rome   795-816 

Stephen  V  Rome   816-817 

SL  Paschal  I  Rome   817-SB4 


.Bome   8K4-887 

.Rome   887-MI 

Rome   887-8*1 

.Rome   844-847 

.Rome   8*7-805 


Ensenlns  II . 
ValeHtinnn.. 
Gregory  IV . 
SergiaBll... 
SLLeo  IV... 

(rabalon  uitlpop*  Jou.] 

Benedict  III  Rome   666.869 

SL  Nicholas  I,  tAsOr«at.Rome   SAS-S07 

Adrian  II  Rome   667-ST2 

John  VIII  Rome   878-891 

Marinas  I  Gallese   898-SS4 

Adrian  III  Bome   8W-»i6 

Stephen  VI  Rome   SSB-891 

Formoeus  Ostla   891-«8 

ISnxloi,  ullpop*.] 

Boniface  VI  Rome   896-996 

Stephen  VII  B^nae   89T-899 

Bomanua  Gallese   SO^-WS 

Tbeodomell  Gallese   898-8*9 

John  IX  Tivoli   89S-»Wt 

BenedlctIV  Rome   900-908 

LeoV  Ardea   903-90S 

Chrirtopher.  Rome   9«8-»04 

Serginsin  Rome   904-911 

Annstasios  DI  Rome   911-018 

Lsudo  Sabine.   913-914 

JohnX  Ravenna   918-988 

Leo  VI  Rome   988JS9 

Stephen  VIII  Rome   98U-W1 

John  XI  Rome   931-9.18 

LoiiVII  Rome   986-939 

Stephen  IX  Bome   9&9-94S 

HarlnnsII  Bome   948-948 

Agapetns  11  Romo   t48-8&8 

JoliuXII*  Rome   9B8-0M 

(Oetavlaa  CoalL) 

[LwVlll.aallpnpi.] 

Benedict  V.  Rome   MUM 

John  XIII  Rome   OOi-OTS 

(Bl*b«p  JoliB  of  HaTUM.) 

Benedict  VI  Bome   978-OTS 

Donas  II  Rome   9I3-97S 

BeoediaTIL  Rome   976-984 

(CMtl,Uaopo(8alri.) 

JobnXIT.  Pavia.   984-965 

(PMw,  Mtb*p  of  PbtU.) 

BonifcceVa  t   936-966 

(Cu^IbU  BoBlfac*  rruso.) 

John  XV  Rome   986-996 

JohnXVL  T   998JHW 

Gregory  V  Germany   996-909 

(Bniao,  oooM  ih^BlB  tl  tb*  (Mponn.) 

John  XVII  t   099-999 

Sylvester  U  France   099-1008 

(GwkwU) 


>  Tks  Bm  pif*  whs  ctawftd  fail  BSM  M  ucsadtaa  tb*  pifal  lb«e«. 
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Ms.  Nva*.  PbMafHttt.  Tffm. 

147.  JoboZVIII  Rotna  lOOt-lOOB 

MS.  Juhii  XIX  Rante  lOUS-tOW 

14».  SerglQB  IV  Rome  1009-101« 

100.  BeuedictTm  Bam  UlS-lOM 

(CMU.) 

ISL  Joha  XX  Home  lOH-IOeS 

(C«il,  >  bntfcar  of  tk*  rnnJin.) 

m  Beneaict  IX  Rnnw  106».1»M 

(ThMrkjlMtiOtptow  o(  Ik*  twt  pr— tlH.) 
pfl*«tar,uU|np*.] 

UtL  Oragurr  VI  Boiiie  IMi-lOU 

<ARbpTl«M  John  Oratluai.) 
154.  Clemeut  IL  G«rmui7  10M-104T 

(B4>b«p  SoUfw  of  Bunlnis.) 

100.  Dmuuub  11  Germany  10U-104S 

(Btabop  Pmppo  Df  BrliiB.) 

IBfc      Lw  IX.  QermiiiiT  1M»-1«» 

(BUwp  BniwarTe*].) 

»7.  Victor  II  U«nniiur  lOBB-IOBT 

(Bbhop  Oablunl  ar  UduOdL) 
US.  Stqibfln  X  Gtormany  10n-IDf3 

(AUot  rNdtfkk  ar  HMlMMdM.) 

m.  Benedict  Z  t  lOOfr-lOM 

<J*hD  WDctai  CobU,  kUwp  ar  V«UMfL) 

IM.  NIcholu  U  Pniicc  lOtS-lOCl 

Ifilikof  Om—*  W  FbMM.) 
Ml.  Alexuder  II,  Mllui.  lOSl-lOTS 

m  SLQngm  VII  a.«uB  lon-ues 

[CUlMBtin,wllpOp*J 

victur  III  BaiMTMit  loer-ioei 


169: 

IM.  Urbaii  11 


ranee 


(Otto  4>  Li|«n,c 


un-iti8 


F)uehal  II  Bleda... 

(CwAaid  lUlMi.) 

m  oeiuiiuii  auem  utsaut 

(CsnllMl  JehuM  C^tttwl.) 

1<7.  CallKtas  11  FmiiM  in».llM 

(UdUs,  WDBl  of  BuntiiHlr>  vckUtbop  of  VtMwa.) 
1C8.  HonorliwII  Bulngna  USA-lIM 

(I^bul,  unliMl.M*kap  of  (Ml*.) 

1«.  lunoeent  11  Rome  IIBO-Ua 

110.  Cel««lliie  II  CItle  dl  Culelto....ll4S-llM 

IIL  Lucius  11.  Bolugiitt  11M-114D 

(CantaMiBlci.) 

in.  &  Sageuiiu  111  llDDteniAgno  114fr>1U8 

(Bcroudg^  ibbai  mt  Rmm.) 

ITL  AiiuUelui  IV.  Hume  1168-UM 

1T4.  Adrian  IV  BtisUud.  llft^llSB 

110.  Alezauder  III  Sivna  Iie»-llSl 

(Itskpt  Binillnlll.) 
[Victar,  Puchal,  mi  C*UIMw,amtlpOFM.| 

1T6.  Laciii*  III  LocGH  1181-1186 

117.  UrUii  III  Milan  11S6-X187 

(Stahop  Hnoibm  «r  IKIu.) 

ITS.  Oregorr  VIII.  BeneventQin.  1187-1187 

17».  Clement  III  Rome  llSI-Illil 

isa  Celexiiiie  III  Riime  IIBI-UK 

181.  luniKWulIU  .:  Aiiajint  ll«6-ms 

(Cardlul  Co-U.) 

IBI.  Utmnritu  III  Rome  ine-lSBI 

(Banlll.) 

183.  Gregory  IX  Aimiral  1»T-1M1 

(Conil.) 

184.  Celerilne  IV  Milan  lUt-lHl 

m  InnooeDt  IV.  Genoa  1HS-ISS4 

(Ftachi.) 

186.  Alexander  IV  Anagni  18S4-1H1 

(CobU.) 

18T.  Drban  IV  Fmn«  IMI-ISM 

(Jacob  FaaUlMB.  palrlmb  of  JrmalaM.) 
ISft.  Clement  IV  Fmnce  lSU~ttt» 

(Qaldo  rnlrodl.) 

16».  B.  Grecor*  X  PIbpoiim  mi-im 

rnwobald  VlKWiU,  ankdMua  ai  LU(*.] 

IMl  Innocent  V  Snvoy  m«>mS 

(P«t*r  da  Taraatalaa.) 
m.  AdrUn  V  Genoa  lS7ft-m6 

(Plavbl.) 

IW.  John  XXI  Portngal  187<H!T7 

(PaMr  jDliaD,  blabop  of  TaiulBin.) 

IM.  Nkholai  III   ...  Rome   .12T7-IS80 

(Cudloal  John  C*]cl<ui  Orflal.) 
m  Mnrtln  IV.  France  lUl-ISSB 

(Blmon  •!(  Bria.) 

IBfi.  Hoiiortna  IV  Rome  1285-1967 

(SiTalll.) 

IM.  Nlcliolai  IV  AkoH  1988-t8»2 

(Cardbwl  JaroM,  bitbap  otTwealan.) 

m.  SL  Celestiiie  V  laarula  UH-ISH 

(Palar,  as  (ramlta.) 
198.  Bnnlbce  VIII  AiinsmI  1«»4-1S08 

(BaBMllcl  C^*Ua.) 

IW.  £.  Benedict  XI  TrevlM.  1808-18M 

(BOMUlBl.) 


90O. 
Ml. 

m. 

M. 
904. 
906. 
iOC 
MT. 


,1MB-UU 

uu-im 


Hmm.  PiMtfriMk. 
Clement  V  Prasce  

(Da  Caat,  aRkUahap  «t  Bm4mm.) 

John  XXII  France  

(Oardlaal  Jacob  da  baa.) 
[Nkbela^aiUpapa.1 

BemdlU  XIL  Franee  .UM-UM 

(Cafdlaal  Jaeob  Foai^.) 

Clement  vi  France  Ult-iai 

(CarAnal  Patar  tla|^.) 

Innocent  VI  France  USi-iaCS 

(Caidlnal  BUvtiaa  AabvL) 
B.  Urban  V  France  IM-Un 

(AMMatUanaillaa.) 

OresoTT  XI  France  HT0-1I» 

(Cardlul  Patar  Kocot.) 

Urtwu  VI  Nnplea  1S7e-U{Q 

(PrlffiMO,  aKbbUop  <tf  BarL) 

rrnaa  im  Is  1410  Bacar*  IW  ipaM  Waatan  BcUaai,  dartw  vUfb. 
la  coaSIM  ultb  tha  Uaa  of  popM  iMarlad  la  tha  cmtal<«w.  k  fmal 
■  Hnl  llua  ta^lOK  at  AvlfBaa-ClaBHit  VII,  ITO-IMi  Bh>- 
4kl  Xltl,  HM-UID.  Tba  Co^  of  ftm,  I41*,  dapwd  bath  il- 
rd^popaa ;  bat  Baoadkt  XIU  raodBad  Is  aeUan  Un  hia  daatb  la 

m.  BonlCue  IX.  Na|>lei  U8i-MM 

(CMtoal  rata.  ToaacrilL) 

¥».  iBDOceBt  VIL  Snimona.  14M-1M 

(Mt«l>Dratl.t 

910.  CkesoiT  XII  Veaice.  140t-14ll 

(Carlait*.) 

91L  Alexander  V  BolMoa  tM»-14» 

(GMmI  FMar  hIih^) 

Sit.  John  XZHI  Maplea  UU-UK 

(CwdlaalCaMO 

918.  UanlnT  Home  MVt-UK 

(CMdhMl  Oito  CMmh.) 

914  Bagenloa  IV  Vcolee  Un-UfT 

iCoadalBotv.) 

(ran>,Mllpap..3 

fU.  NIrhobiB  V  SnraaDa  1417-1106 

(Tboaiaa  da  SaiMa.) 

91<.  Callxtna  III  SiMln  14B6-UB8 

(Cardiul  Al^iaai  Baffh.) 

tl7.  PlnaU  Sleia  UBB-UM 

f—  SrlTla*  PlHolo^l,) 
fllfllPanllt  Venice.  MM-MH 

(BarbD.) 

910.  8ixtB»  IV  Savona  1471-I4M 

(Cardinal  FnMiaan  dalte  Rorara.) 

990.  Innocent  VIII  Qenmi  14H-14K 

(Cafdlaal  Jaha  Baptlal  Ctbo.) 

<n.  Alexander  VI  Spnln  14n-UM 

(Cardbwl  Radfo  BarfU.} 

999.  PIna  in  Siena  1SM~1S0I 

(CardlMl  rnnria  PiBtalaalrt.) 

8SS.  Jalina  n  Bamna  UW-1613 

(CardloaJ  Rotmv.) 
9M.LeoX.  Florence.   IH3-1R1 

(Cardlul  4*'  HadM.) 

9tlIL  Adrian  VI.  Netberlande  ISSt-lSO 

(Alilaa  Flonat.) 

9tS.  Clement  Vll ..   Florence.  tsn-UM 

tCMlMlda'lMld.) 

9S7.  PanI  III.  Ibne  lUI-lM 

(Cwdhal  Alanadar  Fanaaa.) 
998.  JnUne  III  Tnacany  ISCO-IK 

(Oardlaal  <M  MaaW.) 

99t.  Hareellne  IL  MtintepntcUao  UB6>1W 

(CwdiBd  Carvtoa.) 

980.  PanI  IV  Naplm  1S»4W 

(CartlBal  CwaA>) 

ML  PIna  IV  Milan  IBBMVM 

(Ou4lMl4.'ll*iM.)  — 

ns.  fit  PIna  V  Btmen  UW4KI 

(Mlchaal  flbMarl,  ovdlaal  af   tiU.l 

m  Gregory  XIII  B<ilogna  un-UB 

(Cardlaal  Hago  BaoiKomp^o.) 

984.  SlxttuV  Harchi^lano.  1BS64BN 

(Falla  ParaUl,  cudlnal  Heatallo.) 

9S6.  Urban  VII  Rome  IStO-ISM 

(Carttsal  CaataoA.) 

98C.  Qregory  XIV  Cremona  UMt-lsil 

(Cardinal  SIMdratl.) 

SSI.  Innocent  IX  Bologna  lon-lM 

(CuiltBal  FacbbHttl.) 

SS8.  Clement  VIII  Florence  ISOS-lIK 

(Cai4lBBl  Aldobnudlal.) 
SB0.  Leo  XL  Florence  leoB-llOf 

(CatdlMl  Odarlu  da'  Madid.) 

240.  PanI  V  Rome  Iteft-Utl 

(Cafdlaal  Cufrilla  Bmalm.) 
S4L  Gregory  XV.  Bol<«u«  IfSI-lOl 

(Cafdlaal  Alanndar  UdorWa.) 

949.  Urban  Vni  Florence  169»-1W 

(Cw4lBal  HaAo  BarbarW.) 
SI8.  Innocent  X  Rome  1M4-1IH 

(Canllnal  Jnbii  Punlll.) 

S44.  Alexander  VII  Blena  .4eaUir 

(Cardlaal  Fa  Ma  Cblgl.) 

S4lk  Clement  IX  Plainia  IW-IMI 

(Caidlaal  tUaplallaaL) 

244.  Clement  Z  Rum  ,  Itio-IRI 
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ITa.         Vwk                        rUmalWUk.  Turn. 
M.  iBBoemt  ZI  CosttO.  UIMM 

MS.  AlexUKtor  VOI  Venlca.  IfSV-Wl 

(ChdlMl  M«r  UIHbML) 
M».  iDBocetit  XII  NaplM  IMl-lTOO 

WK  Ctomeiit  XI  UrUiio  ITOO-ini 

(C««Ml  AlhMd.) 

SI.  lanoeent  XHI  Rome  ITIl-lTU 

(CudlBkJ  CoMl.) 

Vt.  Benedict  Xm.  Rome  tT»-lW 

(CudlD^  Onkl.) 

ssa.  Clement  XII  Florence  ITao-lTU 

m.  Benedict  XIT  Bolngna  1140-1768 

<Cudliwl  rnft  LMibwtinl.) 

»  CteMMit  Xin  Venice  inS-lW 

(ChAmI  IboHlDB.) 
'.M.  Clement  XIV  St.  ADireloln  Vado.l7«»-lI74 

»7.  Flo*  VI  CeMHA  ino-lTW 

(Cudlnal  Brwkl.) 

ttBL  Pins  VII  ceMUK  1800-iera 

(Cw^taal  ChUmnunU.) 
25D.  LeoXn  8po1et<  I8SS-1SU 

MOi  PlM  Vni  Clngoll  18»-1680 

<Cw<UiMl  Cullclioiia.) 

«1.  OiworT  XVt  Bellani)  1881-1846 

'  (CunUul  Uauro  C*|>*ll*ri.> 

«t  Pine  IX  Sloleatclla  18«ft-lST8 

iCudlul  UhuI  rwTMIi.) 

M.  LeoXm.  Corpinetto.  1818- 

(Oudiu)  (Jtowcklno  PmcI.) 

How  uoccrtun  the  table  of  the  eariy  Roman  biahopa 
ia,  may  be  aecn  by  compvUiff  it  with  ttie  caialogue. 
I^Tca  im  Alzng'a  UanMmJi  At  KittAeiigttdti<Au  (9th 
tiL  1872),  a  woik  probably  more  exten^velr  need  m  « 
icxi-book  of  Church  biatory  than  any  other  Roman 
Calhnlic'a  work.  It  give«  (ii,  649)  the  catalogue  of  ttie 
fint  Roman  biahops,  as  follows : 


81.  Peter.  4«-«T  or  <K. 
*'  Llnnii. 

"  Anacletat  <or  ClelDs). 
"  Clement  I,  BS-1»1. 
"  KrarinttN. 
"  Aleunder,  until  119. 
*•  Xji-rna  or  Sixtav,  until 
1«7. 

"  Telewplinrait,  IST-ISy. 

"  PSnif  1, 148-167. 
"  Anfceinf,Ift7-lSS. 

»i>ter,  168-177. 
"  Klen;h«rtn^  in-19S. 
"  Victor,  lW-902. 
"  ZephTrina^  Sn!-219. 
"  CeIltoto«,  IIft-938. 
"  Urbannx,  teS-SM. 
"  Po^Ilanu^  tBO-23& 


St.Antemp,S«l-8S8. 
"  Pablunaf,  M-Ssa 
"  Conlella^  9S1-SBS. 
"  Lnciuo,  HU. 
"  Biephen  I.  WS-UT. 
"  Xri>tuB  or  SIztua  11, 25T- 
BBS. 

"  Dl<>ii,v»iae,  SSK-saS. 
"  Felix  I,  W-tJi. 
"  Biiiychinnas,  8T4-S8S. 
"  Cnia»,  aK8-»e. 
"  Marcellinno,  until  8M. 
"  Hnrcellna,  SOS-Sia 
"  Eai>el)tiit,  S1& 
"  Helchiadee,  811^4. 
"  Sylvester  1,  B14-I8IL 
"  Marcaf>.SS8. 
"  Jnlina  1, 8ST-SS8. 
Liberins,  8S>-«M. 


Felix,  see  {antipope}. 

It  will  be  teen  that,  acconling  to  this  list,  one  of  the 
KonuD  Irnbopa,  whom  the  Roman  list  calls  Si.  FtUx  II, 
waa  nntber  a  saint  nor  even  a  legitimate  pope. 

In  tbe  Roman  list  of  popee,  80  an  enamemted  a* 
saints,  4  as  blessed,  and  8i  as  martyra.  In  regard  to 
their  nationality,  14  were  Frenchmen,  11  Greeks,  6  Uer- 
mana,  6  Syrians  and  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  3  Africans, 
3  Spaniards,  2  Dalmatians,  1  Thracian,  1  Englishman, 
1  Portuguese,  1  Dutchman ;  all  the  remainder  were  Ital- 
ian*. The  last  non-Italian  pope  was  Adrian  VI  (1622- 
2») ;  tbe  last  saint,  St.  Hub  V  (lS6ft-72).  As  the  Ro- 
man legend  dairoed  that  tbe  apostle  I'eier  had  been 
ffi  years  bishop  of  Rome,  although  it  is  rery  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  even  visited  Rome  [nee  Prt'kr],  a  be- 
lief gained  ground  within  tbe  Church  that  no  pope 
would  reign  25  years  until  tbe  hut,  under  whom  the 
world  would  come  to  au  end;  but  the  pontificate  of 
Kbs  IX,  which  in  1877  had  already  lasted  31  yea^^  put 
an  end  tn  this  tradilWHi.  Besides  IMus  IX,  only  the 
Cillawittg  nine  popes  reigned  20  vears  nr  more:  Syl- 
vester I,  23  vears;  Leo  I,  21 1  Adrian  I,  28;  Leo  III, 
20:  Alexander  III,  21  j  Urban  VIII,  20;  Clement  XI, 
20;  Pins  VL  24;  Pius  Til,  23.  Sixty-four  popes 
reiitned  from  10  to  20  years  each ;  and  furty-flve  reigned 
each  less  than  one  year. 

The  see  of  Rome  was  frequently  disputed.  The  first 
•ati^  was  Novatianus,  who  was  cbosen  by  aome  of 


the  dei^  and  laity  in  opposition  to  Comelios ;  the  last, 
Felix  V,  who  was  elected  in  opposition  to  Eugenius  IV. 
Sometimes  the  whole  Church  waa  for  a  number  of  years 
divided  by  the  rival  claims  of  two  popes,  and  in  one 
instance  this  division  continued  for  thirty>nine  yeara 
(1878-1417).    See  AimroHiia. 

The  Btory  that  at  one  time,  in  tbe  9th  century,  the 
papal  chair  was  filled  by  a  woman,  tbe  ptqicss  Joan,  was 
quite  generally  credited  from  the  latter  part  of  the  I  Ith 
until  tbe  opening  of  the  16th  century,  but  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  nearly  all  writers  to  be  a  fable.    See  Joah. 

On  the  several  Latin  titles  given  to  the  popes,  sec 
Ducange,  Gtouarium.  On  the  rights  and  functions 
of  (he  popes,  see  the  manuals  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  ee- 
pecially  those  by  Ricbter,  Lehrhvck  dtt  Kirdunndllt 
(7th  ed.,  by  Dove,  Leipsic,  1874);  Meier,  Z^ArAadk  dn 
KinAmreekH  (Sded.  Uotting.  I86it);  Schulte,  ^ArivcA 
dt*  hulk,  Kirchnrwhtt  (Sd  ed.  Gieasen,  1878);  Phillips, 
Kirehmrecht  (Ratisbon,  1846-69,  7  voU.).  The  princi- 
pal work  on  the  papal  elections  is  by  ZopfTel,  Dit  Paptt- 
waklen  (1872).  ^  also  Camarda,  Sjfuoptu  cotutitutio- 
KuM  ap<ut.  cum  eh^tmmiali  Grtgoriano  de  ptrtiiutUibat 
ad  decHonem  Papa  (1782);  Menscben,  Ctrfmamtdia 
OwHoidM  et  coronaHimU  Ponltf.  Bom.  (Frankfort,  178^ ; 
Adler,  Ctrtmoidm  wad  FeierMMai  bei  der  WaM  Kad 
KrbHang  eiites  Papttrt  (Vienna,  1884);  Pipping,  D» 
triplici  corona  Pon^f.  Rom,  (Leipeic,  1642) ;  Herman- 
sen,  De  cor.  trip,  i'ontif,  Rom.  (Upeala,  1736] ;  Krebs, 
De  mtttalioae  aomraum  Ptmtif.  Him.  (Leipsic,  1719); 
Mayer,  De  otcuh  pedum  Ponty.  Rom.  (Wittenbetg, 
1687);  Froulkes,./>mi.q/'CArji(ra(Imi,ii,566;  Tbomp< 
son,  Papaof  and  tke  CU>a  Powrr  (N.  Y.  1877,  12iiio; ; 
BrownMOn'i  Rep.  July  and  OcL  1856:  North  Brit.  Xee. 
vol  xi;  Cath.  World,  Aug.  1870,  art.  xi;  lAmd.  Qirar. 
Rev.  April,  1871 ;  Oct,  1876,  art.  iii ;  Priiicetim  Rev.  Jan. 
1871, art.  ix;  Btbi.  Sne.  Jitn.  1871, art.  iv;  Kdinb.ReVt 
July,  1871,  art.  v ;  July,  1872,  art.  iv.    (A,  J.  S.) 

POPE  is  the  title  given  in  tbe  Russian  Church  to 
the  secular  clergy,  and  corresponds  in  impmt  to  tbe 
(Latin)  word  curate  used  in  the  English  Church.  We 
find  full  information  about  Russian  curate*  or  popes  in 
the  earliest  times.  A  passage  of  Nikon  (1,  198)  shows 
plainly  that  about  the  year  1094,  when  Wewolod  died, 
there  were  priests  in  Russia.  They  formed,  with  the 
deacons,  subdeacons,  and  the  persons  belonging  to 
an  infeiiw  degree  of  the  eccleaiastiG  order,  what  waa 
called  tbe  secular  clergy,  tbe  highest  office  of  it  bring 
that  of  archprlest  or  protopope.  The  vvt^t,  the  be£ 
ringer,  the  lamt^baker,  were  counteil  also  with  tbe  ec- 
clesiastic order,  and  formed  together  a  spedal  class, 
distinguiBhed  from  the  regular  and  secular  clergies  as 
well  by  their  cloth  as  by  their  peculiar  privileges.  The 
conditions  required  for  admission  into  the  eccleidastie 
sute  had  been  set  down,  among  others,  by  tbe  metro- 
politan CyrilluB  (1274)  at  the  .Synod  of  Wladimir  on  the 
Klitsma,  celebrated  in  Russian  history.  It  was  decTeetl 
there :  "  If  the  bishops  wish  to  ordain  a  po|>e,  let  them 
first  examine  his  life  from  his  childhood;  only  he  who 
bas  lived  temperately  and  chastely,  who  has  married 
a  vi^in,  who  is  proficient  in  the  art' of  reading  and 
writing,  who  ia  neither  a  gambler  nor  a  cheAt,  who  is 
not  addicted  to  drinking,  swearing,  or  cursing,  who  is 
not  quarrelsome,  shall  receive  tbe  consecration."  The 
right  to  appoint  a  pope  belonged  to  the  bishop  in  hia 
diocese,  and  the  community  seem  to  have  had  orig- 
inally no  share  whatever  in  the  choice  of  their  pastor. 
But  it  was  one  of  the  directions  of  the  Stoglawnik  (of 
the  year  1661)  that  the  parishioners  should  elect  their 
pastors  and  deacons  themselves.  As  the  revenue  of  the 
popes  accrued  either  from  special  properties  or  ftnu  tbe 
voluntary  gifts  of  the  parishioners,  tt  would  seem  that 
in  the  first  case  the  right  of  nomination  was  exercised 
by  the  bishop,  and  in  tbe  other  case  by  the  people. 
The  pope  waa  chosen  from  the  deacons,  the  deacons 
from  the  sutxleacons,  and  the  latter  were  taken  from 
among  the  aona  of  the  secular  dergy.^  Ordination  was 
bestowed  by  tbe  bishop.  |9;|ff^|^4ed,@O^I)@nn' 
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tion  tha  w-called  ordination  money.  This  practice  I 
wts  opposed  in  Novgorod  and  ]'iikow,  and  occBSioned 
the  formation  of  the  sect  cBlle<l  Strigoliiiks  (q.  v.). 
At  the  present  time  the  prieata  are  appointed  by  the 
bishop,  arcbbuhop,  or  metropcditau  to  whose  eparchy 
ibey  belong.  Yet  the  right  of  the  biebt^  ie  sot  of  a 
quite  unlimited  description :  he  has  to  make  sun  of 
the  consent  of  the  church  patron,  i,  e.  the  proprietor 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  church  stands,  or  of  the 
ctdonel,  if  the  pope  to  be  appoinlM  is  to  officiate  in  a 
regiment.  The  lower  servanu  of  the  Church  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  priest  or  the  patiun,  seldom  by  the 
higher  dignitaries. 

The  official  duties  of  the  Greek  popes  are  the  follow- 
ing ;  Every  Sunday  and  linlyday,  and  at  least  three 
limes  in  the  weelt,  ifaey  oRiciale  mechanically  and  dis- 
triltute  the  Eucharist;  they  give  their  blcNsing  to  oon- 
tined  wives,  chrtHten  new-born  children, administer  con- 
fesKion,  marry  betntChei)  cuuiden,  recite  their  prayers  in 
nniuterrupte<l  series  before  the  IxNlies  of  the  deceased 
until  they  are  untler  gTmind,aiul  viait  from  time  to  time 
their  parishioners  in  tlieir  boiues  fiir  the  purpose  of  be- 
stowing ttieirhenedictiiHi,  etc  Extemporaneous  preach- 
ing is  leverely  prohibiictL  Once  in  a  while  they  read 
fur  the  assembled  people  after  worship  a  homily  of  the 
fathers,  or  some  composiliun  eeni,  to  them  by  the  ouhop. 
Many  liturgical  acts  cannot  be  done  by  the  pope  alone 
without  the  assistance  of  the  deacoii.  Kvery  pope  must 
hare  married  already  as  snbdeacon,  and  the  lepulatton 
of  his  bride  must  have  been  unblemished.  If  his  wife 
dies,  his  usefulness  as  a  pastor  oumes  to  an  end,  and,  as  a 
rule,  he  retires  to  some  monastery,  where,  as  a  priest- 
monk,  he  enjoys  special  honors.  But,  according  to  more 
modem  rules,  popes  of  good  repute  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  office  after  the  death  of  tlieir  wives;  but  a  sec- 
ond marriage  is  entirely  out  of  the  questirai.  If  the 
widowed  priest  marries  again,  he  renounces  ipto/acto 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  for  one  marriage  only  is  allowed 
and  prescribed  to  him. 

The  honors  paid  to  the  secular  priests  do  not  follow 
them  into  private  life.  Their  religious  duties  per- 
formed, the  borrowed  nimbus  falls,  and  the  boyar  who 
devoutly  kissed  their  hand  at  the  altar  ignores  them  in 
the  street  The  cause  thereof  is  mostly  to  be  found  in 
their  licentious  conduct,  thar  coarsenesa,  their  ignorance 
of  worldly  and  spiritual  things— in  short,  in  their  vices, 
against  which  the  metropolitans,  bishops^  and  even  the 
councils  have  accumulated  in  vain  all  kinds  of  prohib- 
itory measures.  Witnesses  relate  that  the  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  clergy  is  indescribable-,  thatout  of  a  thousand 
priests,  scarcely  ten  are  able  to  sign  their  names,  and 
that  he  who  can  do  it  can  pass  himself  ofT  for  a  scholar ; 
it  does  not  seem  that  the'  Russian  popes  can  lay  claim 
to  a  much  higher  degree  of  consideration.  Host  of 
those  who  are  destined  to  the  Church  belong  to  the  low- 
est class  of  the  population — they  are  generally  the  sons 
of  the  lower  clergy.  The  sad  predicament  of  the  dis- 
trict schools  and  colleges  allows  of  an  inference  as  to  the 
studies  preparatory  to  them.  The  first  son  of  a  po[>e 
betongs  by  law  to  the  clerical  career;  and  if  the  necesu- 
ties  of  the  Chiuch  require  it,  two  of  his  children  receive 
cirdere.  The  embryo  pastor  gets  his  flnt  education  in 
the  church,  where  he  performs  the  lower  church  duties, 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools  of  the  district.  Then 
he  spends  two  years  in  a  clerical  seminary,  where  he 
learns  reading,  writing,  elementary  arithmetic,  and  the 
ritual :  at  this  stage  of  his  development  the  black  cloak 
is  thrown  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  priest  is  made.  Now 
he  has  to  marrj*,  if  he  does  not  cherish  the  idea  of  re- 
tiring to  a  monastery.  He  has  not  the  least  smattering 
of  Latin  or  Greek,  nor  indeeil  any  kind  of  knowledge. 
The  sum  fif  his  scquirementB  is  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  the  liturgy  of  the  Church.  Even  the  little  he  has 
learned  in  schmil  is  slowly  obliterated  by  the  frequent 
mechanical  performance  of  ceremonies  and  the  ti^  of 
agriculture,  to  which  lie  must  devote  his  qwie  Ume  to 
avoid  Btar\'aticm. 


The  income  of  the  popes  and  inferior  ecclesiastics  is 
very  scanty.  As  a  rule  they  dwell  in  a  house  belonging 
to  the  parish,  till  with  their  own  hands  tlie  land  oon- 
ceded  to  them  for  their  maintenance,  and  have  mnelly 
to  depend  on  their  casual  fees.  It  ftdlows  that  every- 
thing— baptism,  blessings,  exorcisms,  vinu  to  tbe  mii, 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  even  confeadoiis — most 
be  paid  for  according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  pa* 
rishioner,  else  the  pope  could  not  maintain  himself  ami 
his  family  with  a  salary  of  (100  at  tbe  utmost.  The 
dress  of  the  popes  differs  litUe  from  that  of  laymen. 
Their  long  beard  (which  they  consider  sinful  to  abtn 
aB),  tbtir  uncombed  hair,  hanging  wildly  abrat  their 
neck  and  shoulders,  give  them  an  nnridy  appearance. 
In  the  church  alone  the  popes  appear  bareheaded ;  ovl- 
side  tbsy  wear  a  kind  of  cap  or  a  roand  hat,  with  a 
broad,  flat  border.  A  long  stick  is  their  constant  com- 
panion. 

The  ordination  of  popes  (hierey,  presbyters,  priests) 
is  observed  in  the  following  way:  The  bishop  makes 
tbe  sign  of  tbe  cross  over  tbe  head  of  the  candidate, 
while  the  latter  kisses  the  lushop's  knceti  He  then, 
with  tbe  other  ecclesiastics,  walln  three  times  procc»- 
uonally  around  the  altar,  kneels  down  before  the  same, 
and  lays  his  forehead  between  his  hands,  which  he 
rests  crosswise  on  the  altar.  Tbe  bishop  lays  bis  right 
baud  on  the  head  of  tbe  young  priest,  and  says,  "The 
divine  grace  promotes  the  most  pious  deacon  to  tbe 
order  of  priesthood."  Then  tbe  ordinated  youth  re- 
ceives the  benediction,  and  kisses  the  hand  of  the 
bishop.  As  to  priestly  garments,  be  receives,  instead 
of  the  a  ariony  a  similar  stripe,  four  inches  wide  and  ftur 
ells  long,  around  tbe  neck :  this  ornament  is  called  fpi- 
hraduUtm;  further,  a  belt  and  a  round  cloak,  tbe  great 
pkttomoa  (the  caaula  of  the  Latins),  which  reaches  to 
his  feet. 

The  secular  clergy  stand  under  tbe  control  of  the  di- 
ocesan bishop,  but  are  in  many  respects  also  awiwiiMe 
to  tbe  W4nrtdly  authorities.   See  for  litmture  the  m. 

Russia. 

Pope,  Alexander,  the  celebrated  English  poet  «f 
the  ISth  ceniur>-,  deserves  a  place  here  as  the  writer  of 
poems  of  a  decidedly  religious  cast,  for  ihe  rpecalsliie 
character  of  some  his  productions,  and  their  pecniiar 
philoaophieal  lendeucy.  Pope  was  bom  Uay  21, 16M^ 
in  London,  of  ratlier  humble  parentage,  of  the  Komish 
communion.  .\  sickly  cbild,  Alexander's  eariy  educa- 
tional advantages  were  scanty,  but  notwithstanding  all 
deficiencies  bis  poetic  talent  was  manifest  at  a  most 
tender  age,  though  it  is  true  that  his  celebrity  is  chiefly 
due  to  his  satirical  power,  which  was  displayed  in  the 
writings  of  his  matmer  years.  We  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  understood  as  nnderestimating  Pope's  poclird 
qualiflcations ;  for,  although  he  confined  himself  lo  tb( 
didactic  style— leaving  untouched  the  two  higher  or- 
ders of  poetry,  the  epic  and  dramatic — he  was  ret  in 
this  department  the  master  unsurpassed.  No  ether 
English  poet,  not  even  Cowper,  has  combined  wch 
powers  of  reasoning  with  such  sptoidid  deooratioos  ef 
fancy;  and  Pope's  works  have  been  more  freqiimlly 
edited  than  those  of  any  other  British  poet  excrpi 
Shakespeare.  When  but  fifteen  years  old,  Pope  pre- 
pared poetical  translations  of  several  latin  poets,  and 
thereby  proved  his  attaiumeiits  in  the  classical  Ish- 
guages.  From  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  himself  fom)ed 
a  plan  of  study,  to  which  he  rigidly  adhered,  and  cnsi- 
pleted  with  little  other  incitement  than  tbe  desire  of 
excellence.  His  general  reading,  too,  was  iincematonly 
extensive  and  vvioua,  and  at  twenty-five  he  waa  one 
of  the  best-informed  men  of  bis  generation.  When  only 
eighteen  years  old  he  produced  his  Meuinh,  a  saoed 
eclogue  in  imitation  of  Virgil's  PoUio.  PoUio  was  a 
Roman  senator  in  the  time  of  AugnBtu^  and  celebrated 
not  only  as  a  general,  but  as  a  patron  of  leUers  and  tbe 
fine  arts.  Virgil  addressed  to  him  bis  fimrth  eclogue  at 
a  time  (B.C.  40)  when  Augostus  and  Antony  bad  rui< 
fled  a  league  of  Bw;»^^@'()^e'  * 
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ttfrWiL—*  the  tnnqnilUty  of  the  empire,  m  in  tbe  ttmea 
nf  the  "golden  age."  In  this  edogite  Virgil  U  moat 
cIcMiuent  in  the  praise  of  peace,  and  in  some  or  hiB 
figures  and  expresMons  iB  thought  to  have  imitated 
tbe  prophecies  or  [naiah,  which  he  had  poeaiUy  read 
in  the  (*reek  Septuagitit.  Biit,  however  thii  may  be 
aa  regarda  Viigi^  Koecoe  well  remarks  of  this  prodtic- 
lioo  <rf  Pope,  that  "the  idea  of  uniting  the  sacred 
ptopheciea  and  grand  imagery  uf  laaiah  with  tbe  mya- 
tcrioiiB  visioaa  asd  pomp  of  numbers  diapl^red  in  the 
PbUrn,  tberel^  comlrining  both  sacred  and  heathen 
mi'lhology  in  predicting  tbe  coming  of  the  Messiah,  is 
one  of  the  happiest  subjects  for  producing  emotions  of 
sablimity  that  ever  occurred  to  the  mind  of  a  poel." 
I*ope'a  next  remarkable  work  was  his  Eituy  on  Crili- 
cism  (written  in  1709),  which  displays  such  extent  of 
eonprehensian,  such  nicety  of  distinction,  such  ac- 
qoalntaiice  with  mankind,  and  such  knowledge  both  of 
ancient  and  modem  learning,  as  are  not  often  attained 
by  tbe  maturest  age  and  longest  experience.  About, 
]7I3  be  set  about  a  translation  uf  Homer's  fliad  and 
Oiigtary,  which  be  published  from  1716  to  1720,  and 
secured  by  tt  a  world-wide  renown.  It  was  received 
with  admiration,  and  well  deserved  the  praises  of  hin 
contemponries.  But  the  work  which  gives  him  special 
iaicscac  in  oar  line  of  stndy  is  his  Euagm  Mam  (1780), 
a  philosophical  didactic  poem  in  vindication  of  the 
ways  of  Providence,  in  which  tbe  poet  pniiioses  to 
prove  that,  of  all  poesible  systems,  Infinite  Wisdom  has 
fumed  the  best;  that  in  such  a  system  coherence,  union, 
snbordi nation,  are  uecessary;  that  it  is  not  strange  that 
we  diould  not  be  able  to  discover  perfeotkm  and  order 
in  ev«y  InaUnoe;  because,  in  an  infinity  of  things  mu- 
tually relative,  ■  mind  which  sees  not  Infinitely  can 
see  nothing  fully.  Thus  we  see  Pope  setting  forth, 
after  Bolingbrokei  a  theory  of  optinmnt  (q.  v.),  the  con- 
sequences of  which  he  probably  did  not  fully  ander- 
staad.  The  Etaay  aspires  to  be,  like  Leibniu's  cele- 
brated worli,  a  theodicy,  and  is  really  a  poetical  ver- 
Hon  of  the  religtooa  creed  of  Pipe's  age— of  that  d«sai 
which  took  various  shapes  with  Clarke,  Tindal,  and 
Shafteabury,  and  which  BoUngbroke  seems  to  have 
more  or  1m  put  into  shape  to  be  celebrated  in  poetry 
by  bis  friends.  The  poem  is  didactic,  and  not  only 
didactive,  but  rstioci native.  The  emotion  is  always 
checked  by  the  sense  that  the  Deity  whose  ways  are 
indicated  is  after  all  but  a  barren  abstraction,  in  no 
particular  relation  to  our  race  or  its  history.  Ue  never 
touches  the  circle  of  human  intemta.  Considered  as  a 
whole,  this  production,  though  Pope's  most  amtntious, 
remaina  radically  unsatisfactory;  yet  there  are,  it  must 
be  granted,  many  brief  passages  marked  by  Pope's  spe- 
cial felicity  of  touch;  many  in  which  the  moral  senti- 
ment is  true  and  tender;  many  in  which  he  fui^ts  for 
a  rnmaent  the  danger  of  open  heterodoxy,  and  utters 
with  genuine  feroe  some  of  the  deeper  sentiments  that 
bannt  ua  in  this  mysterious  uniretae.  Of  his  other 
works,  none  interest  us  her&  One  of  the  most  admira- 
ble  of  Pope's  religious  poems  is  **  The  Univetsal  Prayer," 
bogioning  with 

'*  Father  of  all  I  In  every  age, 
lu  every  clime  adond.** 

FBpe^  celebrated  lyric,  *  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flamr," 
like  aome  other  productions  of  his  pen,  in  an  imiution. 
The  original  source  of  this  hymn  is  supposed  to  be  a 
poem  componed  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  who,  dying 
A.D.  13d,  thus  gave  expression  to  his  mingled  doubts 
and  fears.  His  poem  b^ns:  Antmubtm  vagula  i^oM- 
Jmitu  no&ptt  cometqite  earpena  ("Sweet  spirit,  ready 
to  depart,  ftaeA  and  companion  of  the  body").  It  is 
afterwarda  found  fVcely  rendered  in  a  piece  by  a  poet 
of  aome  note  in  his  day — Thomas  Flstman,  of  Lon- 
don, a  barrister,  poet,  and  painter.  Flatman's  poem 
is  called  "A  Thought  of  Death and  as  he  died  in  the 
yesr  Pope  was  bom,  16S8,  and  the  poema  an  very  ^m- 
iki,  then  can  ha  liufe  doi^  that  Fopa  has  imitated 


his  prcdecesBDr.  From  Pope's  correspondence  we  kam 
that  on  Nov.  7, 1713,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Steele  fbr 
insertion  in  the  SpfCialor  on  tbe  sutjeet  of  Adrian'a  last 
words;  to  which  iiteele  responded  by  asking  him  to 
make  of  them  an  ode,  in  two  or  three  stanzas  of  music. 
Pope  replied  immediately,  saying  that  he  had  done  aa 
required,  and  aent  tbe  piece.  To  show  how  close  is  tha 
parallel  between  the  poets,  we  {Hint  a  atanxa  of  each  t 

FLAtMAB. 

•'  Full  of  sorrow,  foil  of  aiiinilsh, 
Fnintlufc,  grasping,  tremollng,  erring, 
Panting,  groaning,  shrliiklnit,  dyiRg— 
Methtuks  I  bear  wtme  geuilennrit  say, 
*  Be  not  finrftil,  come  away !' 

POP«. 

"Vital  spark  of  heavenly  llAine! 
Qnit,  oh,  qnit  this  mDrtnl  frame  I 
Trembling,  honlue,  Hng'iitiz,  firing, 
Oh,  the  pnio,  the  oliM  uf  Hymg  ■ 
CesM,  fond  nalnre,  cease  thr  sirlfiE^ 
And  let  me  languish  Into  life  t" 

It  has  been  urged  by  critics  that  it  is  inconsistent  and 
inconceivable  that  a  dying  man  should  hold  such  a  so- 
liloquy with  his  soul — it  is  altogether  too  studied  and 
rhetorical,  too  aniflcial.  Although  undoubtedly  a  grand 
poem,  yet  it  cannot  be  regarded  strictly  as  a  hymn,  any 
more  than  Toplady's  famous  production,  "Deathless 
principle!  arise,"  Judged  by  the  rule  of  St.  AuguMiiie, 
who  tells  us,  "A  hymn  roust  be  praise — tbe  praise  of 
God,  and  this  in  the  form  of  a  song." 

Pope  dieil  May  80^  1744.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  s  very  lovable  chsracter,  if  we  msy  Judge  him  by 
his  caustic  satires.  Iliit  person  was  small  end  deformed ; 
and  his  temper  of  miud  nfien  also  crooked,  as  we  leant 
from  one  of  bin  best  fripnilM,  bishop  At  terbury,  who  once, 
referring  to  Pope's  irascibility,  described  him  as  "  mens 
curvs  in  corpore  curvo."  The  bat  edition  of  his  If onta 
is  by  Roscoe  (Lond,  10  vols.  8vo).  It  is  one  of  the 
chiHcest  contributions  to  English  literature  of  the  pres- 
ent centtuy.  See  Life  by  Dr.  Jofatison  prefixed  to  Popr'$ 
Workt;  Stephen,  //is/,  of  E^luk  Thovykt,  ii,  848-«W 
et  aL ;  Chambers,  Cgdop.  of  EngL  LU.  voL  ii ;  Warton, 
£sscfy  on  tke  Gemtu  md  Writmg$  of  Pope ,-  Macdonald, 
iA^9toKrs^itf^pAoii,p.286.  See  alsothe  excellent  notes 
on  the  literature  of  P<^  by  Superintendent  Winsor,  of 
Boston,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Ihe  Botton  Pvbtic  Library 
(3d  ed.  July,  1878),  pw  2*21,  col.  i ;  Wettmintt.  Rer.  xcii, 
149 ;  lAmd.  Qu.  Rev,  Oct.  1875,  art.  iiL    (J.  U.  W.) 

Pope,  Fialding,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  noted  es- 
pecially as  an  educator,  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1800. 
He  was  educated  in  Marysville  College,  Tenru,  studied 
divinity  at  the  Southern  and  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary, was  licensed  and  onlsined  in  182ft,  snd  liegan  his 
labcns  as  stated  supply  for  Mars'  Hill,  Columbiana,  and 
Shiki  ohiirchei^  near  Athens^  Tenn.  This  relation  ex- 
isted until  18M,  when  he  accepted  a  professorship  in 
Marysville  CoBege,  Tenn. ;  in  1844  he  resigned  this  po- 
sition and  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  minietrj';  in 
he  was  connected  as  president  with  the  Masonic  Fe- 
male Institute  of  Marysville;  and  in  1867 'he  took 
chariie  of  New  Providence  Church  in  Mai^'sville,  in  all 
nf  which  labors  he  was  earnest  and  fUthfuI.  He  died 
March  23, 1867.  Mr.  Pope  was  a  man  of  great  power 
and  popnlaritv  in  the  pulpit.  See  Wilaon,  iVedL  Hitt. 
^6iHn(fe,1868,p.8«A.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Poper,  Henry,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  En|^ 
land  and  missionary  among  the  Jews,  was  bom  of  Jew- 
ish psrentage.  in  the  year  1818,  at  Breitenbach,  in  Elec- 
toral Hesse,  Germany.  At  Hildesheim,  the  native  place 
of  hia  mother,  he  received  his  eariy  education  at  the  fa- 
mous school  which  flourished  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Jewish  nbbi  Wolfaohik  Bemdea,  he  was  also  pri- 
vately instructed  that  he  might  prepare  himaelf  for  the 
ofRce  of  a  teacher.  When  about  the  age  of  «ghteen 
(May,  1881),  Poper  receivefl  an  appointment  as  Jewish 
teacher  and  reader  in  the  synagc^e,  having  also  occa- 
rionallv  to  kctnre  in  the  synsgogui^  -During  the  periotl 
of  eight  years  he  filled  tt^ti^Ao^  k:td^lfi«^  the 
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kingdom  of  Huonr,  when,  at  laat,  by  reading  the 
N^r.  Scriptum  «hI  Christian  iiitercoum,  that  cbinge 
was  brought  about  which  was  decbive  for  bis  whole 
future  life.  July  15, 1939,  be  received  Chiutian  baptism. 
When  in  the  followiof;  year  the  London  Society  for 
Propagating  Chrittianity  ainoiig  the  Jews  opened  the 
Hebrew  college  for  the  purpose  of  training  up  mission- 
aries to  work  among  God's  ancient  people,  Poper  was 
enrolled  as  one  of  the  tint  students,  la  June,  1842, 
Paper  waa  appmnted  by  the  oommittee  to  labor  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Hain,  was  •ubseqnently  ordained  to 
the  ministry  uf  the  Church  of  England,  and  continued 
to  be  engaged  in  the  Master's  service  in  that  city  uatil 
his  death,  April  22, 1870.  Poper  was  a  very  active  mis- 
sionar)',  and  was  highly  esieeined  for  his  seal  and  efforts 
both  among  Jews  and  Christians.  When,  on  April  26, 
1870,  hia  earthly  Kmaina  wct«  carried  to  their  resUng- 
place,  all  the  Protestant  pastors  oTthe  city,  accompanied 
by  many  Hebrew-Christtaiis  and  Jews,  followed  to  the 
grave,  A  rabbi  of  a  reformed  synagogue,  when  in* 
formed  by  a  missionary  of  Toper's  death,  said,  "Mr. 
Poper  was  a  very  good  man.  I  have  known  him  well. 
He  was  greatly  respected  among  my  friend^  who  were 
also  his  friend*.  I  liked  him  very  much,  although  he 
waa  a  convert  to  Christianity  "—a  remarkaUe  testimony 
for  a  Jew  to  nuke  of  an  aposute.  See  Jmtk  IwtelU- 
tffmxr,  1870;  JfuriomMatt  /Sr  Itraet,  1870;  DibrtA 
Emetk  (foesUu,  1870).    <a  P.) 

Popery  literally  means  attachment  to  the  religion 
or  to  the  party  of  the  pope;  and  in  this  sense  the  word 
is  synonymous  with  the  pmfessiiin  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion.  In  \t»  use,  h'>we\*er,  it  has  come  to  in- 
volve either  the  idea  of  contempt  or  disparagement, 
or  is  intended  tn  designate  what  are  regarded  by  Prot- 
estants as  the  most  exaggerated  and  supentitious  among 
the  doctrines  and  practices  which  they  ascribe  to  Roman 
Catholics,  ami  of  which  the  principal  are  the  inblUUlity 
oftbe  Church;  the  aupremacy  of  the  pope ;  the  doctrine 
of  the  seveA  sacraments — namely,  baptism,  conAnna- 
lion,  the  Eucharist,  penance,  extreme  uncdon,  cmlers,  and 
matrimony ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  the  worship  of 
saiuta  and  the  Vii^n  Man*,  of  pictures  and  imiges; 
prayers  for  the  dead,  iuterwssion  of  saints,  purgatory, 
unwritten  traditions,  etc  A  proper  distincUon  is  made 
1^  some  writers  between  poper>-  and  the  papacy.  Pop- 
ery is  the  erroneous  principle — tairaliim  bg  aiais— in  <q>- 
ptwition  to  the  troth  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  aabatiim 
hg  ffracf.  The  papacy  is  the  secular  o^nization  in 
which  this  error  is  embodied.  The  one  is  the  body,  the 
other  the  animating  and  controlling  spiriL  See  Popish 
View. 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  charged  with  having  depart- 
ed ftnm  apostolic  Christianity  1^  requiring  all  who  com- 
municate with  her  to  believe,    niceseaiy  to  salvation : 

1.  That  iliat  mnn  Is  nccnrsed  who  does  not  kiss  and 
hnnor  and  wnnihip  the  holy  ImNsev. 

i.  That  the  Vtrglu  Uary  and  other  sslnts  are  to  be 
prayed  to. 

8.  Thsi,  sOer  cnnwrratlnn  In  the  I/trd's  Snpper,  the 
brcsd  Is  no  loucer  bread,  and  the  wine  no  Inncer  wine. 

4.  That  the  cle^o™'*o  shonld  lie  excommaniealed  wbo^ 
In  the  fscrsnieut  of  the  Lord's  Snppftr,  givea  the  enp  to 

the  penple. 

&  Thnl  they  are  accursed  who  sny  that  the  ctergy  may 
mnrry. 

0.  'Thflt  there  l«  a  pnreatory— that  Is,  a  place  where  sonls 
which  hnd  died  in  repeninnce  ore  pnriflM  by  sabring. 
7.  Thnt  the  Church  of  Home  Is  tne  mother  and  mlstreflS 

of  nil  cbiirchr*. 

5.  Thnt  obedience  Is  dne  fi^m  an  churches  to  the  bish- 
op of  Rome. 

9.  That  They  nre  accnrred  who  den;  thnt  there  nre  sev- 
en sacrnnieni*. 

From  these  doctrines,  contrary  to  Scripture  and  the 
primitii%  Chnrch,  have  resulted  these  evil  practices: 

From  the  veneratioa  of  images  has  spnmg  the  actual 
worship  of  them. 

The  invocation  of  the  INeseed  Vir)^,  and  of  other 
Nunts,  has  given  rise  to  the  greatest  Uasphemy  and 
profanowsk 


The  bmad  In  thc'Euehariit  has  been  wmsliippcd  ■ 
it  were  the  eternal  Uod. 

From  the  doctrine  of  purgatoiy  has  sprang  that  of 
indulgences,  and  the  practice  of  perscms  paying  suioi  of 
money  to  the  Romish  bishops  and  clergy  to  release  the 
souls  of  their  friends  from  the  fabulous  lire  of  purgatary. 

We  append  a  list  of  these  principal  hercNes  of  the 
Church  <^  Kom^  and  the  time  at  wLich  they  were  in- 
troduced: 

/RSOMitfnn  (tf  mHnU  first  Itnfiht  wllh  aoihorliy  hj  m 
Conncil  of  Couetautlunitle,  A.D. 

Ute  ijf  maitea  and  rtlica  in  n^tlglons  worrhip  tin  pnb- 
llclj  nfflrmed  and  sauctioued  lu  the  Coancil  of  Nicn, 
A.D.  T9I. 

OnHpulaorji  etlibaeti  of  (Ac  tHerm  first  enj<dned  pvUldy 
at  ihe  llmt  Cunucll  of  Laieran,  A.l>.  HIS. 

Pmpal  fpTftnaej/  flrvt  publicly  asserted  by  the  tumh 
Conncil  of  Laterau,  A.D.  1818. 

Anrtevlar  con/Mn'on  fir»t  enjoined  by  InnoCMit  HI,  at 
the  fonrth  Council  of  Lnlenin,  A.D.  1315. 

Prayer*  in  a  fortiim  tongut  flrrt  deliberately  saDCtkeied 
by  the  Conncil  ofTreni,  A.D.  IMK. 

TraitwMantintiun  wax  firrt  pnlilicly  Invlstcd  en  by  the 
fourth  Conncil  of  Liiieriin,  A.D.  ISIS. 

Pwtmtmv  A»d  irtdwlgtnta  first  set  forth  by  Ihe  Cotmdl 
of  Florence,  A.l>.  14S& 

Jvdieial  ubmAuHan  authorised  by  tbc  Council  of  Tieat, 
A.D.  Ultl. 

itporrjjpAa  received  as  canonical  at  the  Conndl  of  Treat, 

A.U.  IHI. 

Omiwmitai  in  mm  kM  only,  first  snthoritatlvsly  aaac- 
tlnned  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  A.D.  1414. 

Th*  Roman  nviakr  <i/IA«  MOWHMts  firrt  vctlled  hy  the 
Conncil  of  Trent,  A.D.  IMS. 

This  system  of  doctrine  wiU  he  best  andeniood  by  a 
reading  of  the  creed  of  popery  aa  adopted  by  pope  nas 
rV  (q.  v.),  and  published  in  1564.  See  rsoncssio  Fi- 
nEi.  It  embodies  (he  decisionB  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Every  Roman  Catholic  is  bound  by  it,  aitd  Romish  fA- 
cials  swear  to  it.  After  repeating  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  form  of  the  oath  goes  on : 

"I  most  finiily  sdmlt  and  embrace  apoatoUcal  and  ec- 
clestssilcst  (rariutoiir,  nnci  all  other  conetltnitoue  and  ob- 
servances uf  Ihe  rame  Chorch,  I  also  admit  the  rscred 
Scriptures  according  to  the  sense  which  Ihe  holy  nwibcr 
Charch  bas  held  and  doe*  bold,  to  whom  It  belong  to 
Jndse  of  Ibe  tme  sense  and  luterpreiatlon  of  the  holy 
Bcr(|iinre« ;  nor  will  1  ever  take  andlnterpret  them  Mher- 
wise  lhan  acoordtnff  to  tbc  nnanimons  cuneeni  uf  tite  b- 
tbera.  I  prof^,  awA,  that  there  are  troly  and  properly 
seven  sacraroenu  of  the  new  law,  fnrtlinted  by  Jeras 
Christ  nnr  Lord,  hnd  for  Ihe  snlvaitoii  uf  mankind,  thi>a|h 
all  are  not  necessary  fhr  every  ime— vft.,  hspiltm,  no* 
firmailnn,  Kncbarlsi,  penance,  extreme  nncilon,  c»rd<r, 
and  matrimony;  and  thst  Ihey  confer  grace;  and  nr 
there,  bBuilrm,  conarmntlnn,  nud  order  cannot  be  rell- 
erated  wiibont  sacrile;;e.  I  also  receive  and  sdmlt  lbs 
ceremonies  oflhe  Cnlhollc  Chnrch,  received  and  stipmnd 
in  the  solemn  ndnilnistralion  of  all  the  alxive-satd  sscra- 
mcnts.  I  receive  and  embrace  sll  and  every  one  oT  Ibe 
things  which  biive  been  defined  and  declarrd  In  the  hcly 
Conncil  ofTreiit  rtmcernlns  nriglusl  stn  andjn«illlraiiiia. 
I  profess  likewise  thnt  In  the  mass  Is  offered  !<•  Ood  s 
trne,  proper,  and  propliiaiory  mcrlfice  for  the  Uving  sod 
the  dead;  and  thnt  in  the  most  holy  sncrament  nfthe 
Bnrhsrist  there  Is  tmly,  really,  and  fnbsianttnlly  ibs 
body  and  blood,  togei her  with  the  Bt>nl  sud  divinity,  of 
onr'Lord  Jesns  Chrliit:  and  lhat  there  Is  made  a  ctiiit«r- 
sioii  of  the  whole  fnbstanre  oflhe  bread  into  the  body, 
and  of  the  whole  snbi>l8nce  of  ihe  wine  into  the  bloMl, 
which  conversion  Ibe  Catholic  Chnrch  calls  iran^nb^tsD. 
tlatlon.  I  conlies^  also,  that  nnder  cither  kind  aloar, 
whole  and  entire,  Christ  and  a  tme  sacrament  I*  received, 
t  constantly  hold  that  there  Is  a  pnrgatnry,  and  lhat  lbs 
Mmls  deiatned  therein  are  helped  by  the  safTrsfes  of  ibe 
fnitblhl.  Likewise  that  the  saints  reigning  together  with 
Christ  are  In  be  honored  and  lovocaled,  that  ibey  aflkt 
prayera  in  tiod  Ibr  ns,  and  that  Ibelr  relics  are  i<i  he  ven- 
erated. ]  nrnst  firmly  assert  that  the  imaces  of  Chriri 
and  of  Ihe  mother  of  Ood,  ever  viniin.  and  also  "f  ifce 
other  saints,  are  tn  be  bad  and  relalned,  and  thai  das 
honor  and  veneration  are  In  be  given  to  them,  t  aliK> 
afllrm  that  the  power  of  indnlgeorea  was  left  tnr  Chrfsi  tn 
the  Church ;  and  that  the  nse  of  them  Is  must  wbdeeoaw 
to  Christian  iwnple.  1  ackn'>wl«d)!e  Ihe  holy  Calbollt 
and  Apostnlle  Roman  Chnrch,  the  mother  and  mtstiessef 
all  chnrcbcs ;  and  T  promise  and  swear  trtie  obedlctiee  in 
the  Itoman  blsbnp,  the  aneresenr  of  Bi.  Peter,  prince  of 
the  apnsiles,  and  vicar  nf  Jeans  Christ.  I  also  pmfisH 
and  nndonbiedty  receive  all  other  things  delivered,  de- 
fined, and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons  and  general 
cnnnclls,  and  parllcnlarly  by  the  holy  Connril  of  Trent: 
and  likewise  I  also  enndemn,yt#}KL  JUtUnathemnttae  all 
things  Gtmtraiy  tlSigrtOflit^MUMW^fiisoaver,  too- 
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demo«d  and  tnsthematlsed  bj  tbe  Cfanrcb.  Tbia  tnie 
caUtolic  fiiitht  nnt  uf  which  iiDiifl  can  be  saved,  which  I 
now  fmly  iintfeas  aud  truly  hold,  I,  N.,  prumiMi  row, 
and  sweM  moat  omiaUnllj  Ut  bold  aud  proCeaa  the  aainv 
«rb<ik  and  ciitlro,  wUh  Ood^  uatataDce.  to  Uw  and  of  iiijr 
lifc.  Anwn." 

For  literature,  see  Romarum. 

Fopiata  Plot,  the  name  giren  tn  an  imaginary 
pint  ou  the  part  nf  the  Koman  Cathulics  in  England 
daring  the  reign  orciiarles  II,  the  object  of  which  was 
bcBerad  to  be  a  general  ma— ere  of  tbe  Froteatants. 
See  OATEa,  Tmra. 

Foptab  ^ew  or  Cmristiamitt.  Tbe  supporters 
of  tbi«  ricw  regard  tbe  Church  aa  the  mediator  between 
iioi  and  tbe  in^Tidnal:  tb«  Church  (by  which  aome 
nribem  seem  toinean*'the  clergy")  is  a  sort  of  char- 
temd  cotpontion,  by  belonging  to  or  by  being  at- 
taebed  to  which  any  given  individual  acquires  certain 
privileges.  The  opponents  of  such  a  view  regard  it  as 
a  prieatcraft,  because  it  laya  tbe  stress  not  on  the  reU- 
tinas  of  a  man's  heart  towards  God  and  Christ,  as  tbe 
U«apel  doea^  but  on  aometbing  wholly  artificial  and  for- 
mal—hla  belonging  to  a  ceruin  so-called  Society ;  and 
thus,  whether  the  Society  be  alive  or  dead,  whether  it 
really  htip  the  man  in  goodness  or  not,  still  it  claims  to 
step  in  ami  interpose  itself,  as  the  channel  of  grace  and 
miration,  when  it  certainly  ia  not  the  channel  of  salva- 
tion, because  it  is  visibly  wid  notoriously  no  sure  chan- 
nel of  grace  The  opponents  nf  the  pofUb  views  ae- 
koowledge  that,  wbere  the  Cfaurch  is  what  it  should  be, 
it  is  an  great  a  means  of  grace  (bat  its  benefits  are  of 
the  higbeat  value;  yet  they  regard  relation  to  any 
Cburcb  as  a  thing  quite  subordinate  and  secondary,  the 
nlvation  of  a  man's  soul  being  effected  by  the  change 
in  hu  heart  and  life  wrooghc  by  Christ's  Spirit;  and 
liecauae  all  who  go  straight  to  Christ  (their  bapUam 
into  the  cmnmuHion  of  tbe  Church  being  aMumed)  do 
"  nauifeslly  and  visibly  rec^ve  grace,  and  have  the  seal 
of  hia  Spirit,  and  tberefbra  are  certainly  hdis  of  salva- 
tioa."  They  adopt  this  view  of  Christianity  because  it 
aeems  **  aimple  avid  acripturst,"  while  any  other  is  com- 
plex in  its  character  and  human  in  its  source.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  all  seems  plain :"  we  are  not  to  derive 
<wr  salvation  through  or  from  the  Church,  but  to  be 
kept  at  BUrmgthened  in  the  naf  of  salvation  the 
aid  or  example  of  nur  fellow-Ch^tiana,  who  are  formed 
into  societies  for  this  very  reason  that  they  might  help 
one  another,  and  not  leave  each  man  to  flght  his  own 
fight  alone ;  tbe  Scripture  notion  of  the  Cfaurch  being 
that  religious  society  should  help  a  man  to  become  bet- 
ter and  holier,  Juac  as  civil  society  helps  us  in  civilixa- 
tioo."   See  Popert. 

Popkln,  JoHS  SxELLiKO,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  June  19, 1771,  in  Boston,  MaasL  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1792,  and  beM  the 
oSea  of  tutor  of  Greeli  tma  1796  to  I7M.  Having  en- 
tered the  ministry,  be  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Federal  Street  Church,  Boston,  July  16,  1799,  which 
charge  be  reugned  in  1802,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
first  Parish  in  Newburgh  Sept.  19,  1804.  In  1815  he 
was  elected  professor  nfUreek  in  Harvard  Coll^^  and 
aervcd  until  1836,  when  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  (Sreek  literature.  He  reugned  it  in  1833,  and  lived 
in  retimnent  until  his  death,  March  %  I8fi2.  Dr.  Pop- 
km  published  Thne  Leelunt  on  Liberai  Education 
(1836X  and  a  number  of  occasional  aermons.  Some  of 
bis  lectures  and  sermons,  with  a  f.i/e  by  Prof.  Felton, 
were  puUixhed  in  1852.  See  Sprsf^ue,  A  kkUm,  ii,  434 ; 
Kortk  Amer,  Rer.  1875^  p,  478;  ChriiliaH  Examiner, 
roL  liiL 

Poplar  (rnab,  Wmik ;  Sept  oTvp&ctvot,  in  Gen. 
axx,  37;  \ttiai,  in  Hoa.  iv,  18;  Vulg.  populut),  the 
teadeiiiig  of  tbe  above-named  Hebrew  word,  which  00 
«n  only  in  tbe  two  places  cited.  Peeled  rods  of  tbe 
UwA  were  put  by  Jacob  before  Laban'a  ring-etreaked 
Atip,   Tbia  irea  ia  neotioaed  with  lha  oak  and  tba 


terebinth,  by  Hoaea,  as  one  under  which  idolatrous  la- 
rael  used  to  sacrifice. 

Several  authorities,  Celnus  among  the  number  (/y»s> 
tvi.  i,  292),  are  in  favor  of  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V., 
and  think  the  "white  poplar"  {Populiu  alba)  ia  the 
tree  denote<l.  The  Hebrew  name  tilmh,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  (''o  be  mhite),  bas  been 
considered  identical  with  tbe  Greek  \tvai,  wbicb  both 
signifies  "wbiu"  and  also  the  "white  poplar."  This 
poplar  is  said  to  be  called  while,  not  on  account  of  the 
whiteness  of  its  bark,  but  of  that  of  the  under  surface  of 
its  leaves.  It  may  perhaps  be  so  designated  from  the 
whiteness  of  ita  hairy  seeds,  which  have  a  remarkable 
appearance  when  the  seed-covmi%  flnt  bntata.  The 
poplar  ia  certainly  In  the  countviea  where  the 

scenes  arc  laid  of  the  transactions  related  in  the  above 
passages  of  Scripture  (comp.  Belon,  Ob*,  ii,  106).  Rau- 
wolf  also  mentions  the  white  poplar  as  abundant  about 
Aleppo  and  Tripoli,  and  still  called  by  the  ancient  Ar< 
abic  name  kaur  or  Aor,  which  is  tbe  word  used  in  tbe 
AraUc  transktion  of  Hoaea. 

Others,  however,  hare  been  of  opinion  that  Ufineft 
denotes  tbe  storax-tree  rather  than  the  while  poplar. 
Thus,  in  Geo.  xzx,  87,  the  Sept,  has  pa^w  vrvfKu»- 
vtfv,  "a  rod  of  styrax and  the  Greek  translatioii  of 
the  Pentateuch,  according  to  RosenmUUcr,  is  more  aii> 
dent  and  of  far  greater  authority  tban  that  of  Hosea. 
So  R.  Jonab,  as  translated  by  Celsius,  says  of  Wmtk, 
"Dicitur  lingua  Arabum  Lubna;"  and  in  the  Arabic 
translation  of  Genesis  bthne  is  employed  as  tbe  reprs* 
sentaUve  of  the  Hebrew  HbiteL  I^tUne,  both  in  Arabic 
and  in  Penian,  is  the  name  of  a  tree,  and  of  the  fra- 
grant resin  employed  for  fumigating  which  exudes  from 
it,  and  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Mo- 
rax.  This  reun  was  weU  known  tu  the  ancients,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  and  Theophrastus.  Oio» 
corides  (i,  79)  and  Pliny  {Xat.  Hi«t.  xii,  17  and  25)  both 
Kptak  of  tbe  ttyrax.  Pliny  saj-s,  "  That  part  of  Syria 
which  adjoins  JudM  above  Phtenicia  produces  storax, 
which  is  found  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Gabala  (Jebdl) 
and  Haratbus,  as  also  of  Casius,  a  mountain  of  Seleucia. 
I .  .  .  That  which  oomes  from  the  mountain  of  Amanus^ 
in  Syria,  is  highly  esteeoied  for  medicinal  ptirpnaea,  and 
even  more  so  by  the  perfumers."  IMoaeoridea  desoibei 
several  kinds,  ^1  of  which  were  obtained  from  Asia  Mi- 
nor; and  all  that  la  now  imported  is  believed  to  be  tba 
produce  of  that  country.  But  the  tree  is  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  though  it  does  not  there  yield  any 
storax.  It  is  found  in  Greece,  and  is  siippoaed  to  be  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  extends  into  Syria,  and 
probably  farther  south.  It  is  therefore  a  native  of  the 
country  which  was  the  scene  of  the  transacrion  related 
in  the  above  passage  of  Genesis,  From  the  description 
of  IMoacmdea^  and  his  compariiq;  tbe  leaves  of  tbe  sty- 
rax  to  those  of  the  quince,  tbere  is  no  doubt  of  the  aame 
tree  bring  intended :  especially  as  in  early  times,  as  at 
the  present  day,  it  yielded  a  highly  frsgrant  balsamic 
subMance  which  was  esteemetl  as  a  medicine,  and  em- 
ployed in  fumigation.  From  I  he  similarity  of  the  He- 
brew name  li^iek  to  the  Arainc  b^nr,  ami  from  the 
Sept.  having  in  Genesis  translated  the  Ummr  by  ityrax, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  this  was  the  tree  intended. 
It  is  capable  of  yielding  white  wands  as  well  as  the 
poplar;  and  it  is  also  well  qualified  to  afford  complete 
shade  under  its  ample  foliage,  as  in  the  passage  of  Hns. 
iv,  18.  We  may  also  suppose  it  to  have  been  more  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  from  its  being  a  tree  yielding  in- 
cense. "They  aacrifioe  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountain^ 
and  bum  incenae  upon  the  bills,  uniler  the  terrtrinih 
and  the  storax  trees,  because  the  shadow  thereof  is 
good." 

Storax  (flTupaE)  '»  mentioned  in  Ecclua.  xxiv,  15, 
t<^tker  with  other  aromatic  substances.  The  modem 
Greek  name  of  the  tree,  as  we  learn  from  8ibthorT>c 
{Fbtr.  Grae.  t,  875),  is  orovpaKi,  and  if  a  comnwn  wild 
ahmh  in  Giecee  and  in  iiei^^gf(t^O«rg(e  T»« 
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renn  exudes  either  spoiUaneoiuily  or  after  incision.  This 
property,  however,  it  would  seem,  is  only  for  the  most 
]t>rt  putMcased  by  trees  which  grow  in  s  warm  country ; 
fur  English  specimens,  though  ibey  flower  profusely,  do 
iMtt  produce  tlw  drug.  Hr.  Dtniel  Hanbury,  who  has 
discinaed  the  whi4e  subject  of  the  atonx  plants  with 
much  care  (see  the  Pharmteaiiieal  Journal  ond  Tratu- 
adiont  for  Feb.  1857),  tells  us  that  a  friend  of  hia  quite 
failed  to  obtain  any  exudation  from  Stj/rax  offidnaU, 
by  indsioiiB  made  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer  of 
1856,  on  specimens  growing  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Hontpellier.  "The  experiment  was  c(uite  unsuccessful; 
neither  aqueous  sap  nor  resinous  Juice  flowed  from  the 
incisions."  Still  Hr.  Hanbury  quotes  two  authorities 
to  show  that  under  certain  la\-onible  circumstances  the 
tree  may  exude  a  fingrant  reriu  even  in  Fiance  and 
Italy.  The  Styrea  €0ieinale  is  a  shrub  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet  high,  with  ovate  leaves,  which  are  white 
underneath ;  the  flowers  are  in  racemes,  and  are  white 
or  cream-colored.  The  Khilr  appearance  agrees  with 
the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  iUmrh.  The  liquid  Horax 
of  commerce  is  the  product  of  the  Liquidai^r  Orim- 
tale.  Mill  (see  a  fig.  in  Hr.  Hanbarjr'a  communication), 
an  entirely  different  plant,  whose  nav  was  probably  un- 
known to  the  aitdeuta.  See  STAfnrie. 


Styrax  OJlciiude. 
Poplicuii,  a  name  api^ied  to  the  Alb^foue*  (q.v.). 
PoppmL  See  Sabima. 

Popoftobiiu,  or  Popovatiollliui,  a  name  given 
to  the  different  secta  of  Russian  dissenters  who  recog- 
nise the  validity  of  onlinaiion  as  given  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  receive  most  of  ilieir  popei  (q.  v.), 
i.  e.  prie^U,  from  Uinl  communion.  The  Piipnftchins  are 
divided  into  five  principal  seci»:  the  Scarobertzi,  or  Old 
Ceremonial  iHtx,  the  DiaconoDschins,  the  Pcremayan- 
oflflchin^  tlie  Epefanoflschins,  and  the  Tscheniaboltsi. 
Those  who  have  nn  priests  at  all,  or  who  do  not  ac- 
knowledge the  Validity  of  Church  ordination,  are  termed 
Stt'PopoflckiM,  or  NiKlMestcrs.  See  Mnsh^im,  Ecda. 
ffittory.  vol.  iii ;  Platon,  Cnmb  Chunk  (see  Index). 

Popogano  is  the  name  by  which  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  Virginia  denignate<l  htU,  which  they  imag- 
ined floatins  in  the  air  between  heaven  and  earth. 

Popple,  Poppv,  Poppv-HKAD  (from  Vt.  p(mpi=t 
doll,  or  LaL  puppit  =  ihe  "poop"  uf  a  ship),  an  archi- 
tectural term  designating  sn  elevated  ornament  often 
used  on  the  tope  of  the  upright  ends,  or  elbows,  which 
terminate  seats,  etc,  in  chnicbea;  th^  arc  sonetimes 


merely  cut  into  plain  fleura-de-lis  or  other  rimple  forms, 
with  the  edges  chambred  or  slightly  hollowed,  but  arc 
frequently  carved  with  leaves,  like  fiiiials,  and  in  rich 
work  are  sculptured  into  animals  and  ligures,  and  are 
often  extremely  el^mrate.  No  examplea  are  known  l« 
exist  of  earlier  date  than  the  Decorated  styk^  and  but 
few  so  early ;  of  Perpendicular  date  specimens  are  to  be 
found  in  very  many  churcbca,  capedally  in  the  eathe- 
dralB  and  old  abbey  churdieai   See  Stau.;  &r*xu- 


Ordinary  Popple.  Kldllngton,  C.  1«Ql 


Poppy-haad.   See  Poppir. 

Popnlonia,  a  surname  of  Jum>  (q.  v.)  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  aa  Ixnng  the  prutectreaa  of  the  whole 
Roman  people. 

Por'atha  (Heb.  Poratka',  atr^'iD,  proh.  Persian, 
perhaps  a  lot  batowfdt  Sept.  Bapfadav.r.^apait^ai, 
the  fourth  named  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman,  aUtn  by  the 
Jews  in  the  palace  of  Abaanenis  (Esth.  is,  8).  fiLC 
478. 

Porch  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  foUowing 

words: 

1.  C^!IX  or  n^K,  ufam  (from  blK,  bffore),  a  valMe 
or  kail  (Sept  avXa/i ;  Vulg.  porlicut  [X  Chron.  xxviii, 
11];  vaii^-y  poiiicot).  It  is  used  of  the  entrance-hall 
of  a  building  (Ezek.  xl,  7, 48);  of  the  place  when  ihc 
throne  was  placed,  and  where  Judgment  was  arimiuis- 
tered  (1  Kings  vii,  7  [see  Pai^ck])  ;  and  of  the  vtrait- 
da  Bunoundiug  a  court  (Ksek.  xli,  In).  It  is  especially 
applied  to  the  vestibule  of  the  Temple  (I  Kings  vi.  vii: 
Joel  ii,  17).  See  Tehplk.  "The  poreh  of  the  Lord' 
(2  Chron.  xv,  9;  xxix,  17}  teems  to  stand  for  the  Tem- 
ple itself. 

2.  *p*inci3,  miader6n,  a  sort  of  coloimade  or  balcony 
with  pillars  (Judg.iit,23);  probably  a  corridor  connect- 
ing the  principal  rooms  of  the  house  (Wilkinson.  An- 
cifiU  £ffgplim$y  i,  11).  It  may  have  been  a  sort  of  ve- 
randa chamber  In  the  vrorkt  of  Solonon,  open  in  froM 
and  at  the  sides,  but  capable  of  being  cncioeed  with 
awnings  or  curtainn,  like  that  of  the  royal  palace  at  Is- 
pahan described  by  Chardin  (vii.  886.  and  pL  39).  The 
word  is  used  in  the  Talmud  {AfiMnih,  iii,  7). 

S.  IlvXtOv  (Matt,  xxvi,  71),  prol>ably  the  passsge 
from  the  street  into  the  first  court  of  the  house,  is 
which,  in  Eastern  houses,  is  the  maitdbak,  or  stone 
bench  for  the  porter  or  persons  waiting,  and  where  abo 
the  master  ofthe  house  often  receives  viw  tors  ^d  trans- 
acts bunness  (Laue,  Mod.  Kg.  i,  82;  Shaw,  Trot,  p 
207).  The  word  rendered  "  porch"  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage (Hark  xiv,  68)  is  irpoavXtov,  the  outer  coorr. 
The  scene  therefore  of  the  denial  of  our  Lord  took  place 
either  in  that  court  or  in  the  puaage  fton  it  to  the 
house-door.   See  Hoirac 

4.  The  term  org^,^^  ^^Q^tpla  of  perties 
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tX  BetlMada,  wbA  alao  for  thit  of  tbc  Tctnplc  eilled  Sol- 
inDoa'a  porch  (John  r,  2;  x,  23;  Acta  iii,  11;  v,  12). 
JoMphiu  deacribea  the  porticoa  or  cloiMert  which  stir- 
rmiHletl  the  Temple  at  ISolnmon,  and  alao  the  royal  por- 
tico (Aii.  viii,  3,  9;  xv,  II,  8,  5;  War,  v,  5,  2).  These 
inrticoa  are  described  by  Tacitus  as  rormiiig  an  impor- 
uut  lioe  of  defence  during  the  siege  {Hut.  v,  12).  See 

SOUJMOV'a  POKCH. 

POKCH  (hMt,  pojtunu)  is  the  term  applied  in  eccle- 
liutic  architecture  to  the  adjunctive  erection  placed 
om  the  doorway  of  a  church.  -  In  the  early  ecclesias- 
tical rinlctnTe^  raised  after  infant  baptism  became  prev- 
altnt  in  the  West,  and  the  discipline  of  the  catechumens 
(q.  V.)  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  the  narthex  (q.  v.)  was 
iriren  the  forra  of  a  vestibule,  frequently  closed,  and 
wlBciently  capacious  to  contain  a  large  number  of  per- 
■ons  and  permit  the  celebration  of  different  ceremonials. 
This  was  really  what  we  now  understand  by  porch, 
t'tw  churches,  cathedrals,  conventual  or  parochial,  were, 
until  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  unprovided  with  a 
mitral  porch  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance; 
Init  after  the  13tb  century  they  were  not  so  com- 
Diiin. 

The  earliest  porches  in  the  West,  dating  from 
th«8th  In  the  lUh  century,  are  shallow,  and  ex- 
laided  aeros  the  church  front,  as  at  CIcrmonL 
One  of  the  earliest  is  at  Sl  Font,  Ferigueux.  In 
•ime  cases  they  were  recessed  under  the  tower,  aa 
at  tiLtiermain-des-Pres  (Paris),  Limoges,  Piiiany, 
ur  the  9th  or  10th  ceuturv,  St.  Be net-sur- Loire, 
M<>i«ac,  and  St.  Savin.  During  the  11th  century 
tbis  became  the  rule;  in  tbc  I8th  it  was  rare,  but 
St  I  later  date  ii  reappeared  at  Caen,  Fribourg, 
■nd  Cranbrouk.  At  St.  Savin  the  porch  is  dcfcn- 
mMc  and  protected  by  a  ditch,  just  as  the  castel- 
laud  palace  stands  in  front  of  the  western  en- 
tnnce  of  Cashel  Cathedral.  The  giant  porch  of 
Vicaaa,  imponiig  as  it  is,  is  far  exceeded  by  the 
ibrrc  magnificent  Early  English  porches  of  Peter- 
bam«|;h,  which  accord  with  the  entire  work,  while 
ihuM  of  many  of  the  great  French  cathedrals  are 
mere  aften  hraights,  noble  but  accidental  addi- 
tiooi.  At  KriUiurg,  Khetma,  and  Chartres  (12fiO-tK))  the 
porches  sre  covered  with  statuary. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  12lb  century  the  ceremonies 
perfiinned  within  them  fell  into  desuetude,  and  they  in 
aNnequencc  dwindled  into  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
nare.  Then,  from  the  exclusive  use  of  western  doora, 
IsTKe  lateral  porches,  usually  in  cathedrals,  as  at  Cha^ 
tm.  Mans,  Uaycux,  Puy-en-Velay,  Chalrms-sur-Mame, 
Wells,  Salisbury,  UnCuln,  and  Hereford,  were  built  for 
the  convenience  of  worshippers  when  entering  or  leav- 
ioK  the  church,  fur  benedictions,  and  the  preliminaries 
|>f  tairriages  and  baptism,  snd  the  passage  of  funerals 
The  Bonosiic  churches  in  towns  imitated  the  amnge- 
ncnc  These  porches  were  usually  closed  at  the  sides, 
■•  in  the  Norman  examples  of  Kebto,  Selby,  Southwell, 
i^berbonie,  and  Slalmesbury,  although  that  of  Alenf on 
b  open.  At  Hereford  the  outer  porch  (cir.  1518)  is 
open,  but  the  inner  Decorated  porch  is  dosed.  Until 
tbe  duoe  of  the  Uih  century  porches,  generally  of  open 
f'ifm,were  commonly  huill.  The  lateral  porch  fronted 
the  side  which  faced  the  more  populous  portion  of  the 
niy—at  (lloucester,  Canterbury,  Malmesbury,  Chester, 
•ud  St.  David's,  on  the  south ;  at  Durham.  Hereford, 
Kuwr,  Chriaicburch  (llan(s),  and  Selby,  on  the  north. 
M  Chichester  it  is  on  the  south  side,  opening  on  the 
d-riiter  to  admit  processions  to  the  shrine;  at  Wcat- 
tnimieT  (called  from  its  beauty  Solomon's  Porch)  it 
uood  Id  adrance  of  the  north  front  of  the  transept;  at 
Linoolo  tbe  bishop's  porch  is  in  the  presbyteri-.  There 
"*  Karly  Eaglish  porches  at  St.  Alban's  and  Bamock, 
(hs  latter,  lik-  All  SainU',  Slomford,  Albury,  and  St. 
Mottiagbam,  having  external  and  internal  stone 
At  Tewkesbury  the  vast  western  arch  may  have 
^'^•ia  glgsntic  porch.  At  Uncubi  three  reccwed 
t,  M  once  «t  Sc.  AUwn's. 


Wooden  porches  occnr  at  all  dstes,  and  of  these  also 
fine  examples  remain.  At  Chevington,  Suffolk,  is  a 
wooden  porcb  of  Early  English  dale,  but  much  impaired 
by  modem  work.  In  the  Decorated  style  wooden 
porches  are  not  unfrequently  found;  they  are  of  one 
story  only  in  height,  sometimes  entirely  enclosed  at  the 
sides,  and  sometimes  with  about  the  upper  half  of  their 
height  formed  of  open  screen-work;  tbe  gables  have 
barge-boards,  which  are  almost  always  feathered,  and 
more  or  less  ornamented;  good  specimens  remain  at 
Wsrblington,  Hampshire ;  Horsemonden  and  Brimkland, 
Kent ;  Aldham,  Essex ;  Hascombe,  Surrey ;  Northfield, 
Worcestershire,  etc  Stone  porchn  of  this  date  have, 
not  unusually,  a  room  over  them,  as  they  have  also  in 
the  Perpendicular  style.  Of  this  last-mentioned  style 
there  are  many  wooden  porches,  which  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  the  preceding,  except  that  the  upper  half 
of  the  sides  is  almost  always  formed  of  open  screen- 
work  :  examples  remain  at  Uolden,  Kent ;  Albury,  Sur- 
rey, etc 


Bicester,  Oxfordshire,  c  1480. 

It  is  common  to  find  porches  of  all  ages  conuder- 
ably  ornamented ;  those  of  the  Norman  style,  and  per- 
haps als6  the  Early  English,  have  the  decorations  prin- 
cipally on  the  inude  and  about  the  doorway;  those  of 
later  date  are  often  aa  much  enriched  externally  as  in- 
ternally, and  sometimes  more  so :  the  room  over  the 
porch  frequently  contains  a  piscina,  which  shows  that 
it  once  contained  an  altar,  and  was  used  as  a  chapel, 
and  is  sometimes  provided  with  a  firepUce,  as  if  it  had 
Ber\-ed  for  a  dwelling-room.  There  are  large  (torches  at 
Toura,  Pol,  St.  Leon,  and  Ulrichsk,  and  smaller  speci- 
mens in  several  churches  at  Cologne,  English  cathe- 
drals and  minsters  are  remarkable  fur  the  homeliness 
of  their  doorways,  resembling  those  of  parish  churobea 
on  an  enlarged  sciUe.  The  cathedral,  in  distinction  to 
a  minitter,  in  the  I2th  centurj-,  was  built  with  many 
porches  and  western  doors  opening  directly  on  the 
close,  OB  if  inviting  the  entrance  of  crowds.  Noyon,  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  or  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
is  a  solitary  exception  to  this  rule  in  possessing  large 
porches  in  advance  of  its  principal  front. 

Up  to  the  6th  century  children  were  exposed  in  the 
porch,  and  the  Conncil  of  Aries  required  those  who 
adopted  them  to  pUc«  in  tbe  priest's  hand  a  letter  of 
contestation  with  regard  to  the  sex  and  age  of  the 
child ;  and  the  Council  of  Vaison,  complaining  that  the 
children  were  exposed  to  dogs,  for  fear  of  scandal  re- 
quired the  priest  at  the  altar  to  announce  on  Sundays 
the  name  of  the  adopter.  Kings  and  princes  were  per- 
mitted to  be  buried  in  porches  by  the  Council  of  Nantes 
(658),  and  interments  were  forbidden  within  church 
walls  tiU  the  12th  century.  At  Ely,  ss  in  many  ascer- 
tained examples  in  France,  probably  the  recesses  above 
the  orcading  were  used  as  chamels,  fenced  in  with  an 
iron  screen;  and  at  Chichester  there  are  still  lateral 
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Onat  Aadlngtoii,  c  1180. 

tomb*.  Gradually  incense  wan  uwd  and  liUniea  were 
chanted  in  porches.  Fonts  and  basins  for  the  ablutions 
of  the  faithful  before  eiiterinf;  the  church  were  erected, 
and  exhibitions  of  relics  and  sacred  images  were  made. 
Markets  were  permitted,  Just  as  objects  of  piety  are  still 
sold  in  fimign  porches  on  fcMival  days.  Feudal  and 
other  courts  were  helil.  At  Sandwich  a  school  was 
taught  and  books  sold,  and  even,  in  1619.pedlers  hawked 
their  wares  at  Riccald.  Chapters  and  reli^ous  bodies 
appealed  to  the  civil  power  to  put  an  end  to  such  irrei;- 
ularities,  and  Ibc  great  abbeys  of  Ctiigny,  Maulbronn, 
and  Cireaux,  about  the  beginning  of  (he  12th  century, 
iMgan  to  erect  large  encl<wed  porches  in  front  of  their 
churches.  The  Clugniaca  built  large  ante-churches  of 
two  stories,  aa  at  Lewea;  at  Toumus,  near  the  close  of 
the  lltb  century.  At  the  latter  place  they  consisted  of 
•  nave  and  aisles  of  thirteen  bays,  with  an  upper  chapel 
of  St.  Michael.  In  which  the  alur  was  used  fur  a  mass 
attended  by  penitents.  At  Clngny  in  the  13lh  century 
an  altar  and  pulpit  adjoined  the  church  door.  Their 
influence  is  perceptible  in  the  large  upper  chapel  over 
the  porch  at  Puy-en-Velay  and  Autun,  and  the  tribnne 
for  an  altar  at  Chatel  MonUgne,  Monreale,  and  Dijon, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  used  by  women  and 
minstrels.  In  many  instances  the  view  into  the  nave 
was  unimpeded. 

The  Cistercians  built  western  porches  deep  and  longi- 
tudinal, in  imitation  of  the  narthex,  acconling  to  the 
desire  of  SL  Bernard,  at  Toury,  Moulier,  Charite-sur- 
Loire,  Fountains,  and  Beaulieu.  At  Vexelay,  in  the 
13th  century,  the  poreh,  of  two  bays  in  length,  forms  a 
nave  with  aisles,  lateral  galleries,  and  a  tribune  for  an 
altar  orer  (he  minster  door.  In  many  French  parish 
cbnichea  this  plan  was  followed  in  order  to  accommo- 
datc  mourners  at  funerals,  in  England  an  upper  cham- 
ber sometimes  occurs  over  porches,  as  at  Southwell, 
Cbristchurch  (Hants),  and  in  parish  churches  used  as  a 
school-room  or  a  chaplains'  or  watchers'  dormitory.  Pla- 
centia,  Parma,  and  Modena  have  porches  of  two  stories. 

In  the  foreign  examples  pilgrims  or  penitents  were 
marshalled  on  the  ground-floor  in  order  to  bear  an  ad- 
dress from  the  pulpit,  or  mass  aaid  at  the  upper  altar, 
while  those  who  came  from  a  distance  found  shelter  in 
these  vaulted  porches,  just  as  the  country  people  on  the 
eves  of  great  fenttvals  i>aM  the  night  under  the  porticos 
of  SL  Peter's  at  Kume.  At  Paulinzelle,  cir.  1  IfiO.  there  is, 
and  at  Sherborne  there  wnr,  a  large  parochial  ante- 
church.  At  UlaKlonlwry  and  Durham  Uie  Lady-chapel 
was  placed  in  ■  similar  poMtion. 


It  ia  posaiUe  that  these  outer  btuUiBp 
•erred  the  same  purpose  of  a  place  of  |w- 
vioua  asaemUy,  just  as  the  great  wesiem 
tnnaepl  of  Ely  or  Lincoln  may  have  l*fn 
also  occu|Hed  on  occasions  when  largr  duI- 
titudea  flocked  to  the  cbufch.  In  sane 
monastic  churches  it  served  as  the  Una- 
Btcparior  for  conversation  with  person  is- 
admiseible  within  theinnerportionB,  The 
children  of  the  abl>ey  serfs  were  bsptitfd 
and  the  nffiue  at  which  their  domestic  ser- 
vants and  talMirers  attended  was  ssid.  In 
all  large  churches  the  pmceskions  went  ar- 
ranged in  the  porch  on  PalnwSiimlay,  «n 
Hidy-cross  Day,  and  in  Rogationi^  iimt- 
limea  it  formed  a  satK-luary,  canl«nin)[  a 
ring  in  the  door  to  which  the  ftipiirr 
clung,  as  at  Durham,  and  at  Cult^rie  ibnc 
was  an  inscription  to  this  effrri,  "Here 
stood  the  great  criminal." — Walcoii,  Si" 
Ofil  Ardiaotogj/,  &  v.;  Parker,  Glonarg 
of  A  rckileetitrr,  a,  v. 

Forcbet,  JoesFH,  a  converted  Jew, 
flourished  in  the  Utb  cmiurr  in  .Sfain, 
and  by  his  learning  rendered  great  lerrin 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  that  day.  He 
was  acquainted  with  Manini  (q.  v.),  the 
author  of  Pmgio  FidH,  and  transcribed  a  grrai  part  of  it 
into  a  work  which  he  himself  composed  under  the  title 
of  Victoria  adcemu  l/ebnroi  (1530),  and  which  it  one 
of  the  ablest  polemics  of  the  Chritiiian  Church  apsinit 
Judaism.  See  H'Crie,  Hist,  of  Ike  RrfornuiHw  n  Sfoit, 
p.  66. 

PorciUB  Festus.    See  Festus. 

Poroi),  Jbah  i.b,  a  French  Oratorian,  was  bom  nrir 
Boulogne-Bur-Mer  in  16S6.  Professor  of  tbeolof^  fut 
fifty  years  at  the  school  founded  at^umnr  tn-  the  Oia- 
loriaiis,  he  waa  one  of  the  most  active  adreisaries  of  the 
Jansenisia,  and  publisheil  Bgamst  them  SnHmnli 
tk  Saint-A  ygiulwK  $nr  In  Gr&n  (Lyons.  168S.  17QQ,  4ta\ 
Although  he  abstains  from  all  personalities,  his  sdTff' 
saries  spoke  of  it  with  the  utmost  contempt.  AU>^ 
Goujet  acknowledges  Porcq'e  piety,  and  says  tbst  ht 
always  carefully  avoided  anything  that  was  akin  to 
sectarianism,  but  that  be  wrote  against  Jaiuenifai  bf- 
csuse  he  cotiudered  it  wrong.  He  wrote  as  a  tn*  po- 
lemic agatiut  doctrinea.  and  not  persons,  See  Dupin, 
BOl.  du  A  HI.  Keeih.  du  IWmk  SUdt,  %  SU. 

Porcupine.   See  Bittbks. 

Pordage,  JoitN,  an  English  mystic,  who,  with  Jiw 
Leade  and  Thomas  Bromley,  fuuitded  the  so-eslltd 
"  Philadeiphian"  society-,  was  bom  in  London  in  lEItt. 
H«  studied  theolt^  and  medicine  at  Oxford,  asd  be- 
came a  curate  at  Kcading;  but,  after  a  short  pastorste, 
was  settled  at  Bradfield,  in  Beriishire.  From  the  mA* 
of  Bohroe,  which  Charles  I  had  caused  to  be  pubtiitied 
in  English,  Pordage  derived  tlie  germs  of  his  strsn^ 
and  incoherent  mysticism.  A  time  of  snrfa  sudden 
veering  fhxn  the  extreme  of  churchlineaa  to  the  miMat 
indepntdenttam  as  was  the  case  under  Charles  I  snd 
Cromwell  is  very  favorable  to  sporadic  ouibinsis  of  f>- 
natidsm.  Hence,  as  Pordage  waa  very  snsceptitik  hi 
this  direction,  it  was  not  long  until  he  fouml  him^ir 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  disciples.  The  effect  of  bw^ 
ciaiion  was  to  intensify  bis  dehiMon  and  to  brinhtrn  hi! 
imagination.  This  culminated  in  a  series  of  the  wild- 
est pretendedly  supematMral  visioru.  In  tbe  night  «f 
Jan.  8,  1661,  he  assumed  to  have  bad  three  of  ihew. 
The  Hrst  waa  that  of  a  bring  with  rlotbet^  beant  snl 
liat,  who  drew  back  his  bed-funaina,  and  then  mrrir- 
rinnsly  vanished.  HanUy  bad  Pordage  fallen  aslnp 
again  when  he  saw  a  gi«>t  with  on  uprooted  tree  <» 
his  shoulder  and  a  sword  in  his  hand.  He  threw  ibc 
tree  to  the  earth,  and  tb«i  4)egan  to  wrestle  with  Po^ 
but       i9lf^f#Ji^i^^t  tUtei  with 
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ipiriuul  weapon*.  The  third  vLtion  wu  that  of  an  im- 
maae  <lraK<Hi,  which  vomited  fire  upon  him,  and  left 
him  exhauMed  tipon  the  floor.  On  occasion  of  such 
tiiiiMs  a  s«flMon  of  the  "  Philadelpbian*"  was  belil. 
'Hum  in  atieiidaBW  also  dow  fell  into  a  Uaie  of  eestasy, 
■ud  had  vuions  of  the  heavenly  and  of  the  infernal 
worid.  As  these  viaiona  oootinued  fur  a  period  of  three 
weeks,  day  and  night,  Pnrdage  affirmed  that  they  could 
nnt  ite  mere  fanaticiU  imaRinationt,  but  were  a  heavenly 
ftlmnniiion  to  them  to  brealc  off  from  the  world,  and  to 
rnier  upon  a  life  of  complete  devotion  to  Uod.  But 
that  meeting*  called  for  the  inten-ention  of  the  police. 
The  nutter  wu  inveatigated,  but  led  to  no  other  serious 
mult  than  the  depnsitinn  of  Ponbige  from  his  priestly 
office.  A  very  veuraious  book  was  now  written  against 
l^•^lage — UamotuMm  3feridimam  (Lond.  1655)  — by 
ime  fowler,  a  preacher  in  Reading.  Pontage  defeniled 
bimsrir  in  Iimo&wy  Apptaring.  Thereupon  Fnwler 
rttiirtc<l,  with  fresh  accusations,  in  a  new  volume  (1656). 
Mcsntime  the  enthusiasia  bad  gone  to  London,  but, 
driven  away  by  the  plague,  they  returned  to  Kadfickl. 
0.1  the  death  of  Ura.  Purdage,  in  1670,  they  went  again 
tu  LoadiHi,  It  wu  now  that,  in  accordance  with  a  vision 
granted  to  Jane  Leade,  the  "  Philadelphians"  became  an 
••rgaiiised  society.  The  members  of  the  society  were 
to  live  according  Uf  the  laws  of  Paradise.  Pordage 
I'lrt-ned  to  the  society  his  own  house  in  London.  The 
meabenbip  reached  near  a  hundred.  Upon  these  the 
freqaeit  viaiofis  of  Pordage  and  Leade  exerted  a  mag- 
netic effect.  In  the  close  of  1671  Pordage  fell  into  a 
tniwe,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  his  spirit,  breaking 
lucse  fmm  hU  aoul  and  body,  was  translated  to  the 
iDouatain  of  eternity.  There  he  saw  heavenly  and 
Memal  things  with  tlirect,  naked  vision. 

furdage  lays  dairo  to  three  degrees  of  revelation : 
{1 1  Tiriiins  plJued  before  the  haman  spirit  by  tlie  Htdy 
tibost;  (<)  Illuminationa  abed  directly  by  the  Unly 
M|4rtt  into  the  ini mortal  part  of  nan,  making  him  to 
ite  the  iboughbi  of  the  Spirit;  (8)  Translatiuus  of  the 
nmrtal  spirit  into  the  ver}'  heart  of  the  Deity,  whereby 
it  is  enabled  to  behold  and  read  the  secret  mysteries  of 
ihe  Trinity  itself.  The  voluminnuH  writings  of  Pordage 
cwataii)  a  very  elaborate  and  fantastic  system  of  mystical 
thcelogy.  Throughout  he  claims  to  be  in  hanoony  with 
the  Seriptorfi;  he  limply  penetrates  bduw  the  Mter, 
and  unveils  thnr  deeper  meaninff.  Among  the  ciirius- 
iries  of  bis  teaching  are  the  fuUowing:  The  imnwrtal 
apirita  of  men  have  a  cyllndric^  form,  and  resemble  a 
iransparent  whiff  of  mist;  their  movements  are  as  rapid 
u  thought;  they  can  traverse  mountains,  rucks,  ocean, 
earth,  and  have  about  the  size  and  contour  of  a  human 
body.  Angels  are  sexless,  or  rather  they  are  man  and 
woman  entirely  mei^ed  into  one  person— the  spirit  being 
the  male,  and  the  luul  the  female  element.  Adam  was 
abo  primarily  a  man-woman,  and  bore  within  himself 
Ibe  faculty  of  procreation.  Christian  perfection  is  a 
state  of  absolute  celibacy,  in  which  the  soul  is  married 
lo  the  heavenly  tophta. 

The  wliole  system  of  Pnrdage  claimed  to  rest  upon  a 
Kries  i>r  supernatural  vi^ions^  With  the  other  "  Phila- 
•lelphian^"  he  regarded  the  actual  stata  of  the  Church 
a*  one  uf  utter  ^generation,  and  as  incapable  of  refor- 
muiun.  Even  the  Quakers  he  regarded  as  among  the 
i^Kichriiiian  sects.  He  believed  himself  called  to  or- 
^mue  Slid  restore  the  primitive  Church.  Up  to  his 
<i«Bth,  I'untage  was  the  most  influential  of  the  "  Hhila- 
■Iclpltians."  When  he  died,  in  lfi96.  the  society  seemed 
mdyto  perish.  But  it  lingered  awhile,  as  will  be  seen 
1^  lefffnice  to  the  an.  LK.ti>R,  Jahk.  See  the  litera- 
tarc  there  quoted.  Sec  also  Morell,  Modern  PhUotojihy, 
p.  {13;  Musheim,  EccUs.  Did.  m,  481 ;  Neal,  lluK  of 
t^Puriltnu:  Haag,  Ln  Dognn  Ckrilietme$;  BUckey, 
IliM.o/PAitoso]>]ty,  ii,  414.    (J.  P.  L.) 

radenone,  iiiovAXjii  Airrotno  LtciN(t)o  Re- 
•uiAO  ajL,  generally  called  simply  "  //  Ponimom,"  an 
IttlM  painter  oi  great  celebrity,'  wu  bom  at  Poide- 
MHb  FriuU,  in  H»L  Vnm  the  %-igAr  of  oonccplitHi. 


the  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  style  of  execution  which 
diiitinguLsh  his  works,  it  hu  been  presumed,  though  it 
is  not  certain,  that  he  frequented  the  school  of  Uinr- 
gione.  Though  on  the  whole  inferior  to  Titian,  be 
presumed  to  be  his  rirak  Pordenone  chiefly  excelled 
in  fresco.  lib  composition  ww  very  simple,  bis  heads 
rarely  speak  of  deep  pasdon,  and  his  chief  excellence 
wu  color.  He  painted  flesh  with  a  marvellous  soft- 
ness. His  portraits  were  Bne,  and  be  frequently  rep- 
resented several  persons  on  one  canvas.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  on  what  qualities  his  competition  with  Titian  is 
founded;  for  though  Pordenone  painted  lifelike  and  rich- 
toned  portraits,  and  grouped  bis  compositions  in  a  spir- 
ited manner,  he  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  compared 
with  Titian,  of  whom  be  professed  himself  in  such  dread 
that  he  painted  with  his  shield  and  poniard  lying  at 
hiA  side.  Certainly  the  saints  and  virgins  of  Pordenone, 
wliich  hang  in  the  gallery  of  Venice  beside  the  workK 
of  Titian,  do  not  look  u  if  it  had  cost  the  latter  much 
trouble  to  distance  bis  comperitor.  As  Pordenone  prin- 
cipally painted  frescos  in  North  or  Upper  Italy,  he  was 
known  in  Lower  Italy  only  by  bis  line  ml-painlinga. 
His  most  splendid  work  in  oil  is  the  altar-piece  of  Santa 
Maria  dell'  Orto  at  Venice,  representing  a  San  f^muo 
Oiuttiniani  mi-rounded  fiy  ot^  Saintt,  among  whom 
are  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Augustine,  The  frescos 
of  Pordenone  are  spread  over  the  towns  and  castles  of 
Friuli ;  some  are  at  Genoa,  Uantuo,  and  Venice,  but  the 
best-preserved  are  on  N.-T.  suljecta  at  Fiaceiixa,  and 
especially  in  the  cathedral  at  Cremona.  He  wu  highly 
esteemed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  who  ennobled  him. 
Hercules  11,  duke  tif  Mantua,  called  him  to  Mantua  to 
paint  cartoons  for  tapestry  to  be  made  in  Flanders,  but 
he  soon  afterwards  died  (in  1539),  u  it  wu  8uspect«d, 
of  poiscHi.  We  have  very  few  easel  pictures  by  Por- 
denone, and  those  which  are  attributcil  to  him  in  gal- 
leries are  oftentimes  proved  not  to  be  hi^  or  are  under 
so  much  doubt  that  it  la  unsafe  to  risk  a  list  of  them. 
The  Ghry  of  B.  Lormxo  GiutHMaKi,  in  the  Academy 
of  Venice,  is  nne  of  his  finest  works^  Much  hu  been 
said  of  The  Woman  laken  in  Adnlttrg,  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  but  it  is  so  repainted  (the  heads  of  the  Sav- 
iour and  the  woman  being  almost  new)  that  it  can  do 
liiile  honor  to  any  artist  of  the  16lh  centur\'.  Several 
of  Pordenone'a  pictures  are  in  Ei^flaiKl.  In  the  Nation- 
al Gallery  is  a  colossal  figure  of  An  A  pottle.  See  Mrs. 
Clement,  Handbook  of  Pumlert,  Scvdptort,  etc,  s.  v, ; 
RadctiSie:,  Spools  and  Matltrt  of  Painting,  p.  209  sq., 
et  al. ;  Vaaari,  Licta  of  Ike  PatHten;  Lanzi,  Mi^ory  of 
Pamling  in  Jtalg ;  Spooner,  Biog.  BitL  of  the  Fite 
Art»,a.y.    (J.  H.  W.) 

PorSe,  Charles,  a  noted  French  .Tesuit,  was  bom 
in  1675.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1692,  and  flourished  u  a  trainer  of  ymith  isi  his  life, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  no  man  ever  exceeded  him  in 
this  work.  Voltaire  says  Mm  that  "he  wu  eloquent 
slier  the  style  and  taste  of  Seneca,  a  very  beautiful 
poet ;  but  that  his  greatest  merit  consisted  in  inspiring 
his  pupils  with  the  love  of  learning  and  virtue."  He 
died  in  1741.    His  writings  are  of  a  secular  character. 

Porodakhata  is  a  peisonage  of  the  Persian  my- 
thology, the  father  of  the  famous  hero  Eshevand,  He 
is  to  tw  one  of  the  assbtants  of  Sosiash,  son  uf  Zoroaster, 
in  hb  great  work,  the  resurrection  of  the  dea*!, 

PorphyrianB  wu  the  name  given  to  the  Arians  in 
an  edict  of  the  emperor  Constantino  issued  in  the  year 
825)  the  reason  stated  being  that,  u  they  had  emulated 
the  impiety  of  Porphyry  in  their  errors,  so  they  ought 
to  be  named  after  him  (Socrat.  IM.  Kedfi.  i,  6).  I'hb 
decree  wu  atterwarda  quoted  u  a  precedent  by  Theo- 
dosius  tbe  Younger,  who  ordered  that  the  Nestorians 
should,  in  a  rimilar  manner,  be  called  Simonians.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  either  name  extended  mnch 
beyond  the  four  comers  of  ibe  edicts  in  which  they  were 
given.    See  Baroniui,  ^muir*^  ad  aniu^&,  voL  IxxxIt* 
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Foiphyry  (ITop^£pioc),  ■  celebrated  heathen  phi- 
loBopher,  the  aUeRt  expounder  and  defender  of  Keo- 
Platonism  aa  taught  by  Flotinus  (q.  v.),  and  one  of  the 
moBt  sagacious  and  learned  aiitagonivts  of  GbristianUy 
under  the  Roman  empire,  flourished  in  the  second  half 
oftheSdcentuiy. 

L\ft. — Porphyry  was  bom  A.D.  288.  Eunapius  and 
Suidas  (following,  no  doubt,  Porphyry  himself,  Vit. 
PhU.  riii,  107)  in  their  biographies  call  hire  a  I'yrian ; 
but  both  St.  Jerome  iPntf.  Epitt.  ad  Gal.)  and  SL 
Chrysostom  {Ifomil,  Vf  in  I  ad  Cormth,  p.  68)  term 
him  Baravtiiirtfi;  a  word  on  the  fancied  correction  of 
which  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  unnecessarily 
expended;  some  imagining  that  it  is  a  corruplinn  (riT 
tome  term  of  reproach  (such  as  ^onmiiinrCt  A«''&-ea'e''i 
fitoBAvaroc,  or  fiaXavtitr^'h  '^he  mure  reasonable 
view  is  that  the  word  is  correct  enough,  and  describes 
more  accurately  the  birthplace  of  Porphyry— Baianea, 
the  Bashan  of  Scripture.  To  account  for  his  being  calletl 
a  Tyrian  some  hare  supposed  that  he  was  originally  of 
Jewish  origin,  and  having  fint  embraced,  and  after- 
wards renounced  Christianity,  called  himself  a  Tyrian 
to  conceal  his  real  origin.  Heunuuin,  iDaking  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  text  of  Chrysostom,  supposed  that  ^r- 
phyry  falsely  aasumed  the  epithet  Barni'Cwnir,  to  in- 
duce tlie  belief  that  he  was  of  Jewish  origin,  so  that  his 
statements  with  regard  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  might 
have  the  more  weight.  None  of  these  conjectures 
seems  in  any  degree  imbablc.  The  least  imprubable 
view  is  that  of  Jonsius,  who  is  fullowed  by  Fabriciua, 
Brucker.  and  others,  that  there  was  a  Tyrian  seulement 
in  the  district  nf  Batanea,  and  that  Porphyry  was  bom 
there,  but,  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  more  important 
place,  calletl  himself,  and  was  called  bv  others,  a  Tyrian 
(Brucker,  Hitl.  OH.  PkiL  u,  240 ;  Harless,  Ad  Fabridut 
Bibi.  Or.  V,  725). 

The  original  name  of  Porphyry  was  MaUkiu(yia\xpSi 
the  Uieck  form  of  the  Syro-Phcenieian  MHek),  a  word, 
as  he  himself  tells  Qs,  which  signifled  1^.  His  father 
bore  the  same  name,  and  was  a  man  of  distinguuhed 
family  (I'orpb.  Vit.  Plot,  c  xvi),  Aurelius,  in  dedicating 
a  work  to  him,  styleil  him  BatriXcvc-  The  more  eu- 
phonious name  nop^vptot^  (in  allusion  to  the  usual 
color  of  royal  robes)  was  subsequently  devised  for  him 
by  his  preceptor,  Longinus  (Eunapins,  Porph.  p.  18; 
8utda^  B.  v.).  Snidas  states  that  he  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Aurelian,  and  died  in  that  of  Diocletian.  Eunspius 
says,  more  explicitly,  that  he  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Gal- 
li«iu8,  Claudius,  Tacitus,  Aurelian,  and  Probus.  Por- 
phyry himself  tells  us  that  he  was  thirty  years  of  age 
when  he  firot  became  the  pupil  of  Plotinus,  which  was 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the.  feign  of  Uallienus  (I'tf.  Plot. 
iv,  90)  I  the  date  of  his  birth  was,  therefore,  A.D.  SSS. 
Exhibiting  in  bis  earliest  j;mitb  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
a  quickness  of  mental  perception,  combined  with  indica- 
tions of  intellectual  vigor.  Ills  father  provided  the  very 
best  instruction  for  htm,  especially  in  philoiwphy  and 
literature.  From  Porphyry  himself,  as qiioieil  by  Kuee- 
bins  (//.  E.  iii,  19;  comp.  Pn)clu8,  i«  Tim.  i,  p.  20),  it 
appears  that  when  very  young  be  was  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  Origen.  This  could  not  have  been,  as 
some  bare  imagined,  at  Alexandria,  for  about  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Porphyry  Origen  quitted  Alexandria, 
and  did  not  return  to  it.  It  was  most  likely  at  Caisa- 
rea  that  Pnrphyry  attended  the  instructions  nf  Origen. 
Eunapins  has  been  charged  with  a  gross  blunder  in 
making  Origen  the  fellow-student  of  Porphyry;  but  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  meant  the 
celebrated  Church  father  of  that  name.  Porphyrj-  next 
removed  to  Atlien!>,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Apollonius 
(Porph.  Qu(p«f.  Horn.  2d),  and  of  the  much-celebrated 
Longinus,  whose  reputation  for  wisdom  and  skill  in  in- 
struction brought  him  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the 
then  civilized  world.  Under  his  tuition  he  received  that 
early  moulding  which  subsequently  secured  such  vigor 
of  thought  and  elegance  of  style,  and  the  tutor  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  scholar  that  he  not  only  warmly 


commended  biro,  but  applied  the  naine  to  him  by  wbidi 
alone  posterity  has  known  bin.  At  the  ag«  of  twenty 
he  went  to  Rome  to  study  under  Plotinus  (q.  v.),  txit  is 
that  philoeopber  was  not  then  teaching.  Purpbyry  tt- 
tumed  to  the  care  of  his  former  preceptor.  At  the  age 
of  thirty  he  went  again  to  Rome,  this  time  in  ttaa  ten- 
pany  of  Antonius  of  Rhodes,  and  he  now  studied  pUlM- 
ophy  with  the  great  exponent  of  Neo-Platonkra,  and 
with  Plotinus's  oldest  disciple,  Amelius(r*r./>^.  civ). 
Porphyry  remained  six  yean,  and  became  thorooghly 
attached  to  his  master— a  man  endowed  with  an  ex- 
traordinary understanding  and  vigorous  ima^natko, 
who  as  a  teacher  of  the  eclectic  philosophy  capable  of  fe- 
licitously unfolding  the  sublime  ideas  of  Plato  bad  etn 
uined  a  great  reputation.  Under  such  gntdanee  the 
pupil,  by  nature  well  endowed  for  study,  aod  led  en  br 
his  zeal  for  distinction  and  acquirements,  very  soon  came 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  omameuts  of  the 
school.  He  wrote  and  disputed  with  great  freedom  and 
masterly  ability,  '^hu^  e.  g.,  when,  having  some  dosbts 
respecting  a  dogma  which  Plotiniu  had  inculcated, 
Porphyry  hesitatied  not  to  caU  the  philoaopher^  dicU 
in  question,  and  wnHe  a  treatise  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish in  reply  Sn  f^ii*  rov  vov  v^iarifKt  rd  votira,  hoping 
to  get  a  rejoinder,  which  Amelius  wrote  by  requcrt  of 
Plotinus.  Porphyry,  stilt  unsatisfied,  again  wrote,  and 
was  once  more  replied  to  by  Amelius,  who  this  time 
succeeded  in  pacifying  the  inquisitive  pnpiL  Porpkyiy 
now  ennecd  hia  minlincss  by  a  pabfie  lecmtaiMNi  of 
bis  erroneous  critiosn^  This  generous  action  gained 
so  thoroughly  the  approbation  and  confidence  of  Plotinas 
that  he  was  admitted  by  him  to  terms  of  dose  intiman-, 
and  frequently  had  assigned  to  him  the  Usk  of  refuting 
opponents,  and  was  besides  intrusted  with  the  still 
more  difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  correcting  and  ar- 
ranging the  writings  of  Plotinus  (I'H.  Plot.  «ii.  lOT; 
xiii,  116;  xv,  117;  xxiv,  139).  So  closely  did  Poi^ 
phTiy  apply  hiaudf  to  these  studies  that  bis  bcallh 
became  impaired,  and,  naturally  of  hj-poehondritcal  dis- 
position, «  cloud,  eeUling  into  confirmed  melanebolr. 
was  cast  over  his  mind.  While  in  this  slate  he  foniKd 
a  resolution  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life,  hoping  by  this 
method,  according  to  the  Platonic  teaching,  to  rdcase 
the  soul  from  the  priscm  of  the  body.  From  this  nad 
design,  however,  he  was  dissuaded  by  hia  mastovwba 
advised  a  voyage  to  Sicily.  Complying  with  this  ad- 
vice, Porphyry  recovered  bis  bodily  vigor  and  sereiuty 
of  mind,  and  devoted  himself  to  antborship.  He  tbai 
wrote,  according  to  Eusebins  {Hiit.  Etrla.  vi,  19)  and 
Jerome  {CtUal.  Script.  lUtul.),  his  treatise  against  ibe 
Christian  religion  (see  below,  under  H'orkt),  on  which 
account  St.  Augustine  (Rrtraet.  ii,  81)  stvles  bim  Sitm- 
/wn  iliam  cvju$  etleberrima  fama  eat.  llie  noticm  that 
this  woric  was  written  in  ffithynia  la  quite  without  fiwn- 
datidn,  being  nerely  derived  ftom  a  passage  of  Lactan- 
tius  (r,  2),  referring  to  somebody  whose  name  is  Dot 
mentioned,  and  who  wrote  against  the  Christiana,  and 
which  was  supposed  by  Baronius  to  refer  Ut  Pt^rpbyiy. 
But  the  account  dues  not  suit  him  in  any  respect.  It 
was  very  likely  about  this  period  that  Pmphjny  took 
occasion  to  Tint  Carthage.  That  he  ah»  west  to 
Athens  after  the  death  of  Plotinus  has  been  inferml 
(by  Holatenins)  from  a  passage  quoted  by  Eosebius 
where,  as  the  text  stands,  Porphyrj'  is  made  to  speak 
of  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Plotinus  at  Athens  with 
Longinus.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
reacting  should  be,  as  Brucker  c.  p.  148)  suggests, 
nXarwsw[,  and  that  the  incident  refers  to  the  earha 
part  of  the  life  of  Porphyry,  otherwise  the  allusion  wiQ 
not  accord  with  the  history  either  of  Porphyry  or  Lon- 
ginus. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Porphyry  we  know 
very  little.  According  to  Eunapius  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  taught,  and  gave  frequent  puUic  ex- 
bibilions  of  his  acquirements  and  talents  as  a  speaker, 
and  was  held  in  high  honor  )>y  the  senate  and  people 
tiU  he  died.   B.«|§^^^^l^t(balauce,  R-r  I- 
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imteiKiM)  lo  be  not  only  «  philosopber  "endued  witb 
eapcrMiT  wiadimi,  but  t  (livine  person,  favored  witb  su- 
penuitural  cum municai ions  fnim  heaven."  He  svers 
that  ill  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  bis  age  {Vtt.  Plot,  c 
xxiii )  lie  had  a  vision  of  tho  Supreme  Intelligence,  the 
tiod  fufieriar  to  all  gndB,  without  an  image— the  result, 
M  AnguMine  thought,  of  the  agency  of  evil  Bpirita,  but 
more  probably  ui  entire  Action,  employed  to  offset  the 
Mipcroatuml  elements  of  Cbristisnity,  or  a  mere  phan- 
laam  of  an  overwrought  bnun.  When  probably  At  a 
■omewhat  advanced  period  of  his  life,  be  married  Har- 
oella,  the  widow  of  wie  of  his  fri^ds,  and  the  mother  of 
tsvcR  children  (Ad  Marc.  1),  with  the  view,  as  he 
•vownl,  of  superintending  their  education.  About  ten 
muniUa  after  bia  marriage  be  had  occasion  to  leave  her 
and  go  on  a  journey ;  and  to  console  ber  during  bto  ab- 
acnca  be  wrote  to  her  an  epistle,  which  is  still  extant. 
The  date  of  bis  death  cannot  be  6xed  with  any  exact- 
neas ;  it  was  probably  about  A.D.  305  ur  306. 

Hit  PkUoaophy. — It  appears  from  the  testimbny  even 
of  antagoniats,  and  from  what  we  hare  left  of  Porphyry's 
mitiiiifa,  that  be  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  very 
extensive  learning.  Eusebins  speaka  of  him  as  one 
TMV  naKtara  itafaviy  Koi  iram  yviaplfiitv,  irXfot'  ti 
ov  fiucpov  AiXoaofiac  irap'  "EXXtfmv  Airtviivtyfii'vov 
(Prtxp.  Ee.iu,9);  and  Augustine  styles  him  "homincm 
non  mediocri  ingenio  pneditiim"  {De  Cie.Dei,  x,  32; 
compw  xix,  22).  The  philosophical  doctrines  of  Por- 
phyry were  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  as  those 
of  bia  master,  Plotinus.  To  that  system  he  waa  ardent- 
ly attached,  and  proved  bimself  one  of  its  moat  ener- 
getic defenden.  His  writings  were  all  dedgned  direct^ 
ly  or  indirectly  to  illustrate,  commend,  or  establish  it. 
Hia  rhetorical  training,  extensive  learning,  and  compar- 
ative cleamen  of  style,  no  doubt  did  good  service  in  the 
cause  of  his  school.  Thus  Eunapius  {Vita  PorpA.  p.  8, 
llMse)  ascribes  to  Porphyry  as  his  principal  merit  that  by 
hia  persiHeiionB  and  pleating  diction  he  bronght  within 
the  range  of  the  understanding  of  all  men  the  doctrine 
of  Plol■nu^  which  in  the  language  of  its  author  had 
•eemed  difficult  and  obscure.  Indeed,  Porphyry  lays 
himself  less  claim  to  originality  than  to  the  merit  of  an 
expoutor  and  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus,  which 
lie  regarded  as  identical  with  that  of  Plato,  and  sub- 
stantially also  with  that  of  Aristotle.  Porphyry  is, 
nevertbelesa,  charged  with  inconsistencies  anil  contra- 
dictions; his  later  views  being  frequently  at  variance 
witb  hiB  earlier  ones  (Eunapius,  Vif.  Porj^.  fin.;  Euse- 
bins, Pmp.  Ev.  iv,  10 ;  Iambi,  ap.  .Stobaiom,  AH  i,  866). 
The  reason  of  this  may  probably  be  found  in  the  vacil- 
lation of  bis  views  with  respect  to  theurgy  and  philoso- 
phy—a vacillation  which  would  doubtless  attract  the 
greater  attention,  as  it  was  in  oppoNtion  to  the  general 
tendencies  of  his  age  and  school  that  be  ranked  philoso- 
phy higher  than  the  ihenrgic  auperstitions  which  were 
connected  with  the  popular  polytheism.  With  the  lat- 
ter, some  features  of  his  doctrines  had  considerable  affin- 
ity. He  insisted  stntngly  on  the  contrast  between  the 
corporeal  and  the  incorporeal,  and  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter over  the-furmer.  The  influence  of  the  incorporeal 
WH^  in  his  view,  unreatricted  by  the  limits  of  space,  and 
independent  of  the  accident  of  contiguity.  When  free 
froni  intermixture  with  matter,  it  is  omnipresent,  and 
iu  power  unlimited.  His  doctrine  with  regard  to  dn- 
mons.pointed  in  the  same  direction.  Over  both  them 
ami  the  souls  of  the  dead  power  could  be  obtained  by 
enchantments  (DeAbtt.  ii,  88, 39, 41, 43, 47).  Yet  these 
Dc)tions  seem  lo  have  been  taken  uj^  by  him  rather  in 
deference  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of  his  Umes  than  as 
forming  an  essential  part  of  his  philosophy.  Though  at 
line  somewhat  disposed  to  favor  theurgy,  he  still  ranked 
philosophy  above  it,  considering,  with  Plotinua,  thstthe 
iroe  method  of  safety  consisted  in  the  purfcatioii  of  the 
nul  and  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  l>eity.  The 
increasing  value  set  upon  theur^,  and  the  endeavors  to 
niae  it  above  philosophy  itself,  probably  produced  snme- 
ttung  like  a  reaction  in  his  mind,  and  stfengthened  the 


doubts  which  he  entertuned  with  regard  to  the  popular 
superstition.  I'hese  doubts  he  set  forth  in  a  letter  to 
the  Egyptian  prophet  Anebos,  in  a  series  of  questions. 
The  distrust  there  expressed  respecting  the  popuUr  no- 
tions of  the  gods,  divinadons,  incantations,  and  other 
theurgic  arts,  may  have  been,  as  Bitter  believca  (ffescA. 
dtr  Philoinpkif,  iv,  678),  the  modified  opinion  of  his  later 
years,  provoked,  perhaps,  1^  the  progress  of  that  super- 
stition to  which  at  an  eariier  period  he  bad  been  less 
opposed.  'Vhe  observation  of  Augustine  is,  doubtless,  in 
the  main  correct:  "Ut  videas  eum  inter  vitium  sacri- 
legse  curio«itatis  et  philosophiae  professionem  fluctuasse, 
et  nunc  banc  artem  tamquam  fallacem,  et  in  ipsa  actione 
periculosam,  et  legibus  prohibitam,  cavendam  monere, 
nunc  auiem  velut  ejus  laudatoribus  eedentem,  uiilem  di> 
cere  esse  mundaoa  parti  anlmn^  non  quidem  intellec- 
tual! qua  rerum  intelligilnlium  perei|Matur  Veritas,  nul- 
Us  h^>entium  similitudines  corporum,  sed  spirituali, 
qua  rerum  corporalium  capiantur  imagines."  The  let- 
ter to  Anebos  called  forth  a  reply,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  known  under  the  titie  iltpi  tSvimtpi<in',  and  is  the 
production  probably  of  lambUchus  (q.  v.). 

So  many  are  the  variations  of  Porphyry  in  his  philo- 
sopbic  views  from  those  of  Plotinus,  that  Porphyry  must 
really  be  assigned  to  a  class  of  his  own  rather  than  called 
an  exponent  of  Plotinus.  Not  only  did  Porphyry  popu- 
larize the  Neo- Platonism  of  Plotinus,  but  he  distin- 
guished it  by  the  more  practical  and  religious  charac- 
ter which  he  gave  to  the  system.  Understanding  the 
power  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  fast  supe^ 
eedtng  the  national  creeds,  he  felt  the  neceauty  for  an- 
tagonizing it.  He  therefore  undertook  to  spiritualize 
the  old  creeds,  and  lo  harmonize  them  with  philosophy 
by  treating  them  as  symbolic.  He  perceived  the  national 
craving  fur  a  theology  (Farrar,  p.  57)  which  rested  on 
some  divine  authority,  or  revelation  from  the  world  in- 
visible (comp,  Augustine's  criticism  on  him  in  De  Civ. 
Dei,  X,  e.  9, 1 1, 86, 28) ;  and  hence  he  drew  socb  a  system 
from  the  real  or  pretended  answers  of  oracles  in  hia 
nifi  rqc  Ik  Xoyiwv  ^t\o9o^'ag,  of  which  fragments 
exist  in  Eusebius  and  Augustine  (Fabricius,  £tU.  Gr, 
v,  744).  Heathens,  it  would  seem,  had  consulted  oracles 
on  this  very  subject  of  Christianity ;  and  it  is  these,  the 
genuineness  of  which  may  be  doubted,  that  be  uses. 

The  end  of  philosophizing,  according  to  Forphyr>-,iB 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  r$t'  4^9C  ovrmtia).  The 
cause  of  evU  ia  to  be  found  in  the  soul,  in  its  diesires  after 
the  low  and  base,  and  noCin  the  body  as  such  {Ad  Mare. 
29).  The  means  of  deliverance  from  evil  are  self-puri- 
fication iitabapfnt)  through  asceticism  and  the  philo- 
sophical cognition  of  God.  To  divination  and  theurgical 
initiations  Porphyry  conceded  only  a  subordinate  signif- 
icance; in  his  later  years,  especially,  he  was  instant  in 
warning  hia  followeis  against  their  misuse  (see,  in  par- 
ticular, his  epistle  to  Anebos,  the  Egyptian  priest).  He 
acknowledged  one  absolute,  supreme  Deity,  who  is 
to  be  worshipped  with  pure  words  and  thoughts  {Ad 
Marc.  16).  He  also,  however,  distinguished  two  classes 
of  visible  and  invitible  gods,  the  former  being  composed 
of  body  and  soul,  and  consequendy  neither  eternal  nor 
immutable  {De  Ahti.  ii,  S4, 86, 87-89).  He  alao  distin- 
guished between  good  and  evil  dmnons,  and  held  that 
the  latter  ought  lo  be  appeased,  but  that  it  should  be 
the  object  of  the  philosopher  to  free  himself  as  much  as 
possible  from  everything  placed  under  the  power  uf  evil 
diemons.  For  that  reason,  among  othen,  he  rejected  all 
animal  sacrifices  {De  Abtl.  ii,  88, 39,  48).  The  asceric 
tendency  of  his  philosophy,  as  connected  with  his  ex- 
alted ideas  of  the  power  of  reason,  which  is  superior  to 
nature  and  the  inflnence  of  dmnons.  conduced  to  raise 
him  above  the  snperstitious  tendencies  of  bis  age ;  the 
spirit  of  the  philosopher  being,  in  fais  view,  superior  to 
sll  impressions  from  without.  The  object  of  the  philos- 
opher should  be  to  free  himself  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  desires  of  or  dependence  on  that  which  is  ex- 
ternal, such  appetites  being  the  nimt.bateful  tyrants, 
from  which  we  should  bc^^  jH<e^^»^fe'*^ 
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the  lou  of  tbe  whole  body  (^4  d  Marc  M).  We  sbould, 
therefore,  reatrain  our  wiuual  desirea  bs  TDnch  as  poesi- 
Ue,  It  was  taaiiily  in  this  point  uf  view  that  be  reject- 
ed all  enjoyment  of  animal  food  (aee  Bemays,  Tktotopk. 
Sckr.  liter  Fr^mmigkal,  mil  irit.  u.  tiki,  Bmerk.  zu 
Porph.  Schr.  iiier  EiititUUambeit.  p.  4-88).  Though 
bad  genii  have  some  power  over  ua,  yet  through  abati- 
nence  ami  the  ateady  rerisunce  of  all  disturbing  infiu- 
ences  we  can  pursue  the  good  in  spite  of  tbem.  If  we 
onild  abstain  from  vegetable  as  wcj]  as  auimal  food,  he 
thought  we  should  become  still  more  like  the  gods  {De 
Abtt,  iii,  27).  It  is  by  means  of  reason  only  that  we  are 
exalted  to  the  supreme  God,  to  whom  nothing  material 
sbould  be  offered,  fur  everything  material  is  unclean 
{De  Abtt.  u  89,  67;  U.  84;  Ad  Marc  16).  He  diatiii- 
giiiflhea  fiwr  degrees  of  virtues,  the  loweW  being  poUti~ 
cal  virtue,  the  virtue  of  a  good  man  who  moderates  his 
passions.  Superior  to  this  u  pur^j^ng  virtue,  which 
completely  sets  the  soul  free  from  affections.  Ita  object 
ia  to  make  us  resemble  God,  and  by  it  we  become  dn- 
monical  men  or  good  dnmons.  In  the  higher  grade, 
whMi  entirely  given  up  to  knowledge  and  the  auul,  man 
becomes  a  god,  till  at  last  be  lives  only  to  reason,  and  so 
becontes  the  father  of  gods,  one  with  the  one  Supreme 
Bfiog  (Sent.  84).  Porphyry  appears  to  have  uught  (in 
bis  six  books  irtpi  ifXqt;)  more  distinctly  than  Plodnus 
tbe  doctrine  of  the  emanation  of  matter  from  tbe  super- 
sensuous,  and  proximately  from  the  soul  (ProcL  in  Tim, 
p.  109, 188, 189).  The  doctrine  that  the  world  is  without 
beginning  in  time  was  defended  by  Porphyry  against 
the  otfjectiona  of  Attieus  and  Plutucb  (ProcL  m  7%m. 

Hi»  Atiat^  agaiatl  CAruftomfy.— Porphyry  has  es- 
pecial interest  for  us,  however,  not  so  much  as  a  philos- 
opher of  tbe  New-Plal<»iic  school,  great  as  he  was  as 
such,  but  as  the  constructor  of  a  new  philosophy,  the 
aim  of  which  was  not  merely  speculation  and  the  en- 
chantment of  reason,  bat  ita  accepUnce  as  a  national 
creed,  and  ila  dethnmement  of  Christianity.  When 
raide  aware  that  his  system  could  not  of  itself  accom- 
|dish  all  that  he  desired,  he  lefl  the  apologetic  domain, 
and  became  the  most  determined  of  heathen  polemics 
tbe  world  ever  bebeld  or  Christianity  ever  encountered. 
Luciait  and  Celsus,  a  hundred  years  earlier,  bad  vainly 
striven  to  stay  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  GospeL  He 
now  came  forward  to  attempt  the  death-grapple,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  made  ■  most  vigorous  effort 
to  retrieve  a  sinking  cause,  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  new 
ideas,  and  to  reinstate  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  tbe 
Koman  empire  the  principles  of  an  effete  religious  sys- 
tem, of  a  waning  and  insuflicient  philosophy.  As  al- 
ready  indicated  above.  Porphyry'  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able poweiB  of  mind  and  of  high  culture,  of  a  calibre 
altogether  above  that  of  Lnciao  and  Cdsus,  Lucian, 
though  endowe<l  with  keen  wit,  was  a  careless  Jester, 
and  <!elsus,  in  his  attacks  on  tbe  Gospel,  often  reminds 
us  of  the  vulgar  gibes  and  ribald  remarks  of  Thomas 
Paine ;  but  nothing  of  this  is  found  in  Porphyry. 
Speaking  in  the  name  of  philosophy,  be  assumes  a  dig- 
nity, an  elevation  of  tone,  an  apparent  candor  in  the 
treatment  of  bts  subject,  akin  to  that  of  the  Judge,  who 
is  supposed  impartiidly  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  ev- 
idence, and  to  give  weight  to  no  doubtful  stJtementa,  to 
no  specious  arguments.  Undoubtedly  honest  in  his  con- 
victionB  and  in  his  attachment  to  the  philosophy  of  his 
nuiBter,  he  brought  the  resources  of  a  great,  a  cultured 
mind  to  bear  against  the  more  vulnerable  points  of  the 
Christian  system,  testing  it  by  weapons  of  the  highest 
temper,  Porphyry  certainly  enjoyeil  a  vaiitage-gruund 
in  the  school  of  philosophy  to  which  he  belonged.  Pla- 
tonism,  as  already  suggested,  approximated  more  nearly 
than  any  of  tbe  other  philoeophic  sysiems  of  antiquity 
to  the  elevated  teachings  of  the  GospeL  But  during 
tbe  past  century  or  two,  while  Christianity  had  been 
spreading  through  the  Knman  world,  this  philosophy, 
under  the  teachtnga  of  Plotinus,  had  been  drawing 
nearer  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  TetUment,  inso- 


much that  to  a  casual  observer  the  two  streama  of 
thought  and  speculation  seemed  likely  to  unite  and 
flow  on  in  a  single  channeL  Like  Christianity,  Pl*- 
looism  opened  a  spiritual  world  superior  to  that  o( 
sense,  and  revealed  a  Supreme  Being,  if  not  abaolutely 
free,  yet  capable  of  giving  shape  to  the  risible  as  tbe 
architect  of  tbe  universe.  It  awakened  also  in  man  the 
consdouaneas  of  the  mpCTnatural,  tbe  divioe,  ao  that 
man  was  attracted  towards  tbe  supreme  spiritual  exist- 
ence, was  permitted  to  have  cc^^ition  of  feUowahip 
with  it ;  not  absorbed  un  the  one  hand  in  the  deptba  <^ 
the  iufinite  spirit,  nor  sunk  on  the  other  into  the  mate- 
rial. The  one  radical  point  of  separation  between  the 
pbiloaqihyoftbe  schools  and  that  of  the  Church  •ecmed 
to  be  the  vie»a  of  natter  entmained  by  the  foraMi^ 
thatitwaaetenial,atid  tbe  seat  <rf  evil  in  opporirion  to 
God.  But  even  this  view  was  softened  as  tbe  aystem 
came  in  contact  with  the  GospeL  Plotinua  held  that 
the  evil  prindple  is  only  apparent,  ai>d  that  only  the 
good  has  a  subsLaotial  and  permanent  existence.  The 
opposera  concluded  that  as  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
could  not  be  entirely  ignored  or  disproved,  the  pbik- 
sopbieat  system  roust  be  brought  upon  the  same  plat- 
form as  a  rival  of  the  GospeL 

All  former  attacks  against  Christian!^  had  proved 
futile  because  tbe  Gospel  could  claim  aupematnrat  ori- 
gin, aud  demonstrate  its  claims  by  the  response  which 
its  teachings  found  in  the  depths  of  the  huinan  souL 
Instead,  therefore,  of  denying  tbe  grand  ethical  and  re- 
ligious  prindplea  of  the  evangelical  sdieme,  Purpbyry 
sought  aupematuial  surrosmUngi  for  bia  own  qrKcm, 
and  then  moved  in  bold  attack  agidnat  the  superrannal 
in  Christianity,  seeliing  to  disprove,  not  the  sviffoaef  of 
the  Gospel  teachings,  but  the  rteordt  in  which  that 
substance  is  delivered — an  attack  so  general  in  our  day 
among  tbe  disbelievers  of  the  supernatural  daims  oT 
Christianity.  See  Katiohaush.  Porphyty's  coarse 
was  io  all  reqiecti  a  novd  one.  Indeed,  it  waa  tbe  re- 
verse of  that  pursued  1^  all  other  opponents  of  tbe  new 
religion  who  bad  prewded  him.  By  tbem  the  facta, 
the  records  of  the  Gospel  were  acknowledged,  but  tbe 
facta  were  held  to  be  wnmg,  and  Io  have  been  produced 
by  an  unauthorized  agency,  to  have  been  tbe  work  of 
magic  or  charms;  now  tbe  lapse  of  a  hundred  yean  bas 
couvinced  tbe  enemy  that  the  method  of  attack  afford- 
ing any  hope  of  auccess  ia  the  direct  one  agaioat  the 
authuity,  the  ins|drati«i  of  the  documents  <^  tbe  Gca- 
peL  If  by  the  trenchant  knife  of  eriiidsn  Ihcee  sap- 
ports  could  be  cut  away,  the  system  would  be  left  to 
sink  down  upon  a  levd  with  philosophy,  with  all  meidy 
human  systeros  of  speculation. 

Of  the  nature  and  merits  of  tbe  work  by  Porphyry 
against  Christianity  it  is  not  easy  to  Judge,  as  it  has  not 
come  down  to  us.  He  is  reputed  to  bsve  written  it  aboat 
the  year  270,  while  in  redrnnent  in  Sidly.  It  waa  enti- 
tled KardXpitrrini^i'.  In  A.D.48&ali  thecopieeexlant 
were  burned  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  its  cootcats 
are  only  preserved  to  us  in  part  by  the  lengthy  extrsctt 
made  of  it  in  the  numerous  refutations  which  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Christian  apdogists  of  the  early  Cliorch. 
Tbe  entire  work  consisted  of  fifteen  books,  bat  «ily  coo- 
ceniing  five  oftheae  is  infbrmation  thus  afliwded.  Tton 
these  we  learn  that  the  first  book  of  hia  work  dr^gcd 
to  light  some  of  tbe  discrepandes,  real  or  supposed,  ia 
Scripture.  The  examination  of  the  dispute  between 
Peter  and  Paul  was  quoted  as  an  instance  of  tbe  ad- 
mixture of  human  ingredients  in  tbe  body  of  apoetdio 
teaching.  His  third  Iraok  was  directed  to  the  subjed 
of  Scripture  interpretation,  espedaUy,  with  some  incoa- 
datency,  against  the  allegorical  or  mystical  tendency 
which  at  that  time  marked  tbe  whole  Church,  and  espe- 
cially the  Alexandrian  fathers.  The  dlegorical  method 
coincided  with,  if  it  did  not  arise  from,  the  Oriental  in- 
stinct of  symbolism,  tbe  natural  poetry  nf  the  human 
mind.  But  in  the  minds  of  Jews  and  Christians  it  hsil 
been  sanctified  bv  its  use  in  Jlje  Htbrev  religion,  and 
had  become  asaoc|i^p^gyi^Oi©gtJieal  Uteratafs 
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nf  the  Jewish  Church.   It  U  tneuble  to  «  more  Um- 
itttl  vxteiit  ill  the  iiwpired  writer*  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ami  til  must  of  the  fathers;  hut  in  the  school  of 
Ak-xaiiilria  it  wu  adopted  as  a  fvnnal  svstetn  of  ioter- 
pretatiiNi.  It  u  tbia  allegorical  ^>'«tera  which  Porphyry 
■narked.    He  ntfitlteil  the  writings  of  tboM  who  had 
baaTullv'  alleRtirixed  the  Old  Testunoit  In  the  pious 
dewv  wf  diiditiE;  Cliristiaiiity  in  every  part  of  it,  in  spite 
of  hidtaric  conditions;  and  he  hastily  drew  the  iufer- 
cDce.  with  something  like  the  feeling  of  douht  which 
nsh  interpretations  of  prophecy  are  in  danger  of  pro- 
dnang  mt  this  day,  that  no  consistent  sense  can  be  put 
npoB  the  (Nd  Teaument.   UU  finirtb  book  was  a  criti- 
ciam  oa  (he  Ifoeiic  bistoryf  and  on  Jewish  antiquities. 
But  the  most  important  btiokB  in  his  work  were  the 
twelfUi  and  thirteenth,  which  were  devoted  to  an  ex- 
ambtauon  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel;  and  in  these  he 
detected  some  of  thoee  pecnliarities  on  which  modem 
oiticiain  has  employed  itself,  and  arrived  at  the  condii- 
siona  in  reference  to  their  date  revived  by  the  Englbh 
dmt  CuUins  in  the  last  centur>',  and  by  many  German 
cfitka  in  (be  present   It  is  well  known  tluu  half  of 
the  book  of  Daniel  la  hiitoiic,  half  prophetie.   Each  of. 
these  parts  ia  distingaished  ttom  similar  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  some  pectillarities.    Porphyry  is  not 
recorded  as  noticing  any  of  those  which  belong  to  the 
historic  pan,  unless  we  may  conjecture,  from  his  theory 
of  the  book  being  originally  written  in  (ireek,  that  he 
detected  the  presence  of  ihoae  Greek  words  in  Nebu- 
chadnezsar**  edicts  which  many  modem  critics  have 
contended  could  not  be  introduced  into  Chaldm  ante- 
cedently to  the  Macedi)nian  conquesL    The  peculiarity 
alle](cd  to  belong  to  the  propbeli|cal  part  is  its  apoca- 
lyptic tone.    It  looks,  it  has  been  said,  historical  rather 
than  propheticaL   Definite  events,  and  thette  in  a  dis- 
tinct chain,  are  predicted  with  the  prension  of  his- 
torical narrative ;  wbeieas  most  pmpheity  ia  a  moral 
semoa,  in  which  general  moral  predictioua  are  given, 
with  apedSe  historic  ones  interspersed.   Nor  is  thia, 
which  ia  shared  in  a  less  decree  by  occasional  prophe- 
cies elsewhere,  the  only  peculiarity  alleged,  but  it  is  af- 
firmed also  that  the  definite  character  ceases  at  a  par- 
ticular period  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
down  to  which  the  very  campaigns  of  the  Seleucid  and 
Pttdemaic  dynasties  are  noted,  but  aubeequently  to 
which  the  prophetic  tone  becomes  more  vague  and  in- 
definite.   Hence  the  conjecture  has  been  hazanled  that 
it  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  by  a  Palestin- 
ian Jew,  who  gathered  up  the  traditions  of  Daniel's  life 
and  wrote  the  recent  history  of  his  country  in  eloquent 
language  in  an  apocalyptic  form,  which,  alter  the  liter- 
ary fashion  of  bis  age,  be  imputed  to  an  ancient  seer, 
Daniel;  definite  up  to  the  period  at  which  he  composed 
it,  indefinite  as  he  gazed  on  the  future.    It  was  this  pe- 
cnliaritT,  the  supposed  ceasing  of  the  prophecies  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  at  a  definite  date,  which  was  noticed  by 
Pwphvry,  and  led  him  to  suggest  the  theoiy  of  its  au- 
thorship Just  named.    He  seems  also  to  have  entered 
into  some  examination  of  the  specific  prophecies,  for  he 
objects  to  the  application  of  the  wonb  "  the  abdmina- 
tion  of  deaolatimr  to  other  objeeta  than  that  which  he 
oiwidef*  its  original  meaning  (see  Jerome  on  Matt, 
xxiv,  13).   These  remarks  will  give  an  idea  of  the  crit- 
ical acuteiiesfi  of  Porphyry.    A  few  other  traces  of  Por- 
phyry's views  remain,  which  are  of  less  importance,  and 
arc  levelled  agwnst  parts  of  the  New  Testament :  e.  g. 
the  change  of  purpose  in  our  Messed  Lord  (John  vii), 
[Jemme,  mIL  iv,  pr.  ii,  p^  S21  (TMai.  aAf.  Pelap.);  Ep. 
(101)  ttd  PammaA.    Several  are  given  in  Holsten. 
{Vil,  PorfAyr.  p.  »!)],  the  reasons  why  the  Old  Econ- 
omy was  abrogated  if  divine  [Aiigniit.  Eput.  (102,  olim 
49,  Benedict,  ed.  1689),  ii,  274,  where  six  questions 
SR  named,  some  of  which  come  from  Porphyry] ;  the 
qnettinn  what  became  of  the  generations  which  lived 
Ixfcte  Christianity  was  proclaimed,  if  Chriatianity  was 
Ac  enly  way  of  salvation;  objecttons  to  the  se%-erity  of 
his  ia  the  death  uT  AJianiaa;  and  tbe  ioacrutable 


mystery  of  an  infinite  punishment  in  requital  for  finite 
sin  (August.  EetraeU  bk.  ii,  c.  81,  vol.  i,  p.  58,  con- 
cerning liatt.  vii,  2).  His  objections  are  not,  it  will  be 
observed,  founded  on  quibbles  like  those  of  Celsus,  but 
on  instructive  literary  characteristics,  many  of  which 
are  greatly  exaggerated  or  groariy  miainteipreted,  but 
still  are  rnl,  and  vaggM  difficulties  or  inquiries  which 
the  best  modem  theological  eritica  have  honorably  felt 
to  demand  candid  examination  and  explanation. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  reply  to  such 
a  critique  as  Porphyry  adopted,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
be  never  was  answered  as  he  should  have  been.  The 
reply  which  Origeu  made  to  Celsus  set  aside  all  the  ob- 
jections of  the  heathen  di^iutant,  but  tbe  thirty  sepa> 
rate  replies  to  Porphyry,  among  which  tbe  best  are  those 
by  Methodius,  Eusebiim,  and  Apollinarius,  very  insuffi- 
ciently sulve  the  intricate  and  deep  problems  proposed 
by  the  most  successful  exponent  of  Neo-Platonism. 
That  he  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  Church  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  to  all  Christians  his  name  became 
hateful,  odious,  the  synonym  for  alt  that  ia  vile  and 
dangerouB  in  uoheUef,  like  that  of  Turk  or  Moslem  or 
Papbt  in  later  ages.  When  Constantine  wished  to 
Uacken  the  reputation  of  the  Arians,  he  only  had  to  at- 
tach to  them  tbe  epithet  of  Porphyrian.  That  name 
carried  in  it  a  Satanic  import,  a  heavy  curse,  able  to 
sink  lo  irretrievable  infamy  any  individual  or  sect  who 
bore  iu  A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  re- 
apeeting  the  assertion  oT  Socrates  (H,  E.  iii,  S8),  that 
in  bia  eariier  yeaia  Pbrphyry  was  a  Christian,  and  that, 
having  been  treated  with  indignity  by  the  Christians, 
he  apostatized,  and  revenged  himself  by  writing  against 
them.  The  authority  is  so  slight,  and  tbe  improbabil- 
ity of  the  story  BO  great  (for  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  his  antagonisu  chained  him  with  apostasy,  unless  it 
was  Eusebius),  while  it  may  so  easily  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  in  his  eariy  youth  Porphyry  was  instnieied 
by  Origen,  that  it  may  eonfldently  be  rejected.  An 
able  snmanary  of  the  a^menta  on  both  udea  is  given 
by  Brucker  (ii,  2fil.  etc.).  A  doubt  has  been  raised  an 
to  the  identity  of  the  assailant  of  Christianity  with  the 
Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  but  it  is  totally  without  fuun- 
datioiu 

Other  IfoHb. — Of  the  very  numerous  writings  of  Por- 
phyry the  folk>wing  are  extant:  J.  iliidayupov  /}ioc; 
supposed  by  many  to  be  a  fragmentof  his  larger  history 
of  philosophers.  2.  Ilipi  nXwriiw  jSi'ov  xai  r^c  ra(cwc 
Tuiv  I3tj3\iu>y  airov.  See  Piotincs.  8.  H^i  diro- 
Xn£  Tuv  Iful/iiT^iitv.  in  four  books,  dedicated  to  his  friend 
and  fellnw-disciple  Firmus  Caatricius.  4.  Frsgments  of 
his  epistle  Hpdc  'Avi/Sw  ruv  Aiyunrtov.  Large  quota- 
tions from  this  work  are  made  by  Eusebius  in  his  Pm- 
paratio  Evangdica.  b.  TIpbc  tA  »w|rd  ifopftai.  6. 
'OitijpueA  K^rhiiara.  addressed  to  Anatoliui.  7.  IT^ 
rot)  Iv  'Oiwrmif  rmv  Nv/t^uv  ai^pov,  a  fanciful  alle- 
gorical  interpretation  of  the  description  of  the  cave  of 
tbe  nymphs  in  the  (hfystfg,  showing  both  the  ingenuity 
and  the  recklessness  with  which  Porphyry  and  other 
writers  of  his  stamp  pressed  writers  and  authorities  of 
all  kinds  into  their  service,  as  holders  of  the  doctrines 
of  their  school  8.  A  fragment  from  a  treatiw  It^ 
Zrvyiic,  preserved  by  Stoboua.  9.  EtWrwyq.  or  ITqal 
rwv  iritm  fuvAv,  addressed  to  Chrysaorius,  and  writ- 
ten by  Porphjty  while  in  Sicily.  It  is  commonly  pre- 
fixed to  the  Orffonon  of  Aristotle.  10.  A  commentaty 
on  tbe  Categoria  of  Aristotle,  in  questions  and  answers. 
11.  Some  fragments  of  a  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
hooka  fimc$c  iatpoAawQ.  13.  A  commentary  on 
the  Barmomea  of  l*tolenMeiis,  leaving  off  at  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  second  book.  13.  n^t  irpotr^iac  (^e 
Villoiaon,  Antrd.  Graca,  ii,  103-H8).  14.  Scholia  on 
the  Iliad,  preserved  at  Leydcn  among  the  books  and 
papers  of  Is.  Vossius.  A  portion  of  them  was  published 
by  Talckenaer,  in  an  appendix  to  L'rsiuun's  i'i'f/H,  with 
a  0O|MoiiB  account  of  tbe  scholia  generally.  Other  scho- 
lia on  the  Iliad,  preserve>l  in  the  Vatican  library,  were 
published  by  ViUoiaoa  Ml^J^-g«<3^^fe 
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in  biB  ediUoD  of  the  /fiod  16.  Portiou  ct  a  oomnMn- 
tiry,  apparently  on  the  Stkie$  of  Ariatotk,  lod  of  one 

on  the  OrgawH,  16.  Two  books  on  the  philoaophy  of 
Plato  were  affinoed  to  be  extant  by  Gemer.  17.  An 
epistle  to  his  wife  Marcella.  This  piece  was  discovered 
by  Angelo  Uai  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  published 
at  Milan  in  1816.  The  letter  is  not  quita  complete,  as 
the  end  of  the  MS.  ts  mutilated.  The  oontents  of  it  are 
of  a  general  philosophical  character,  dedgned  to  incite 
to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  adf-reatnint  and  the  study 
of  pbilueophy.  The  sentiroenta  are  a  Uttle  obscure  here 
and  there,  but  many  of  the  maxims  and  remarks  ex- 
hibit forest  wisdom,  and  a  connderable  depth  of  vei^' 
pure  religious  feeling.  Porphyry  considers  sorrow  to  be 
H  more  wholesome  discipline  for  the  mind  than  pleasures 
(c.  7).  With  great  energy  and  some  eloquence  he  urges 
the  cultivation  of  the  soul  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  in 
preference  to  attention  to  the  body.  Hia  views  of  the 
Deity,  of  his  operations,  and  the  right  mode  of  contem- 
plating and  worshipping  him,  are  of  a  very  exalted 
kind,  some  reminding  the  reader  strongly  of  passages 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  laws  under  which  man  is  placed 
he  distinguishes  into  natural,  civil,  and  divine,  and 
marks  out  Umr  respective  provinces  with  considerable 
beauty  and  deameaa.  18.  A  poetical  fragment,  from 
the  tenth  book  of  a  work  entitled  fTcpi  rijc  If  XoytM** 
^oaofiaQ,  is  published  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
work.  19,  Ah  introduction  to  the  THrabiUot  of  Ptole- 
ni«uB  is  also  attributed  by  some  to  Porphyry,  by  others 
to  Antiochus.  The  itrirouat  jiqyi}ffi£  c<c  tAq  cad' 
'O/iqpov  ir\&vac  tov  'OtfimtMCt  the  production  of 
Nicephonu  tiregoras,  has  also  been  attributed  by  some 
to  Porphyrj'. 

Besiiles  these  we  have  mention  of  the  following  lost 
works  of  Porphvrv:  20.  Flcpi  ayaXfiaruv  (Euseb. 
rrap.  Eo.  iii,  7;  "Stob.  Ed.  Pkyt.  i,  25).  21.  fltpJ  dvu- 
iov  i^x^ff  (August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  x,  910,  etc).  22. 
Ilf^t  T-ov  fliav  Avm  rifv  H\&ruvoQ  coi  'AptvroriXovc 
a'ipfmv  (Suidas,  s.  v.  flopf  .)•  28.  A  oommenlaty  on 
Aristotle's  treatise  ip/itivtiat  (Doethiwi,ad  loc.  ii). 
24.  flpvc  'ApitrroTtK^v.  irepi  rov  tiveil  r^v  iffX^^* 
T(\t\nav  (Suidas).  'lb.  'ECqyi)i»c  rwv  Kantyopiuv, 
dedicated  to  Gedalius  (Eustatb.  Ad  II.  w,  293).  26. 
ITtpi  apx^v  (Suidas).  27.  Iltpf  AaafAOTiav  (ibid.).  28. 
Wtp\  rov  yvwdi  mavrov  (ibid.).  29.  rpafiiiariKai  awo- 
piai  (ibid.).  30.  A  reply  to  the  Apology  for  Alcibinlea 
in  the  Symporiam  of  PUto,  by  Diophanes  (Porph.  Vit. 
Plot.  16).  81.  'RwiypSpiftara  (EusUth.).  82.  mpi 
TOV  if'  rifiiv,  dedicated  to  Chr)-saorius  (Stob.  Ed.).  83. 
A  treatise  against  a  spurious  work  attributed  to  Zoro- 
aster (Porph.  Vil.  Plot.  16).  84.  Utpi  dtiwv  ivofiartuv 
(Suidas).  85.  Eig  rb  Btoippatrrov  mpi  tcaTa^aanf: 
Kai  airo^omtc  (Boethius  in  ArisL  De  Inttrjn:),  86. 
Ei'c  rA  ^iovKvSiSov  irpooifttov,  vp6t  'ApumiStjv  (Sui- 
das). 87.  n€p(  t'^tiiv.  irpoc  Aoyyi  wjv  (Porph.  I  'it.  Plot. 
SO).  88.  'O  Upiic  yafiog,  a  poem  composed  for  the 
birthday  of  Plato  (ibid.  15).  89,  Ei'c  i^v  rov  'tovXia- 
vov  XaXSaiov  ^iXoao^v  ioropiav  (Suidas).  40.  Ki'c 
Ttiv  MivovKiavoii  rixv^v  (ibid.).  41.  'O  jrpdf  Nij^ip- 
nov  Xwyas  (Cyrill.  c  Julian,  iii,  79,  etc.).  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  treatise  on  the  providence  of  (>od. 
42.  "On  tCw  rou  voS  v^itfrqicc  rb  vo^fia  (Porph.  Vil. 
Ptol.  18).  48.  Ilfpi  Tijc  'Ofii;pov  ^ooo^'ac  (Swdas). 
44.  n^i  rqc  *U/i^pov  wfiXdag  tAv  ^eiXiuv,  in 
ten  books  (ibiiL).  45.  Tlcpi  TrapoKfXiippivaiv  riji 
n-otiirp  ivoparmf.  This  and  the  two  preceding  were 
probably  only  parts  of  a  larger  woric.  46.  llfpi  rwv 
(cord  nivlapov  rov  UtiXov  mf/Stv  (ibid.).  47.  Com- 
mentaries on  several  of  the  works  of  Plolinus  (Runi^>. 
YU.  Porpk).  48.  Et'c  ritv  So^or^v  rov  tWariavoc 
(BoPthiuB,  De  Dieit.  Pr*f.).  49.  ILvpfuKra  ZtfTtifuira, 
in  seven  books  (Suidas).  50.  Td  c'c  rov  Tt'^aiov  viro- 
ftv^ftara,  a  commentary  on  the  Timaus  of  Ptatn  (Ma- 
cmh.  In  SottiH.  Scip.  ii,  8;  Produs,  In  Tiouitim).  51. 
Iltpi  i'Xijf ,  in  six  books  (Suidas).  62.  ♦lAoXoyof  ioro- 
pia,  in  6ve  books  (ibid.;  Euseb.  Pntp.  Er.  x,  8,  who 
quotes  a  passage  of  some  length  from  the  first  book). 


68.  ftXMTDfoc  ion^'a,  in  four  book%  «  work  on  the 
lives  and  doctrine*  of  phikwopbers  (Soeratea,  if.  £.  iii, 
28;  Eunap.iV.p.10).    54.  Hfpt  4vx4c.  in  five  books 

(Suidas;  Euseb.  Pr^.  Er.  xiv,  10).  55.  TAy 
^X^C  Swapturv  (SuAi.  EcUig.). 

Sei)  Eusebius,  Dem.  Erang.  iii,  6;  Fabricius,  BM. 
GroK.  T,  725,  etc.;  Hulslenius,  De  VUa  et  ScryHi*  Pot- 
phjfrU;  RiUer,  Gmk.  d.  PhUot.  iv,  666  aq.;  Lardner, 
Cred^mijf  of  the  Go$p.  Ilitt.  pi.  ii,  ch.  xxxvii;  Jortin, 
Xemirlu,  ii,  889;  Schaif,  Ch.  Ilitt.  i,  190  sq.;  Neander, 
Ch.  liitt.  i,  170  sq. ;  Ullman,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1864 ;  Ne- 
ander,  Doffmat,  i,  85,  202;  ii,  467 ;  Donaldson,  Crrft 
Lit.  ch.  liii ;  Lecky,  I/igl.  of  Europtan  MoraU,  i,  344 
sq. ;  Degerando,  Hist,  de  la  PkHot,  Hi,  383  eq. ;  Vale- 
rien  Pariwt.  Di—erlatio  kittoriea  de  Porphyria  (184.S); 
Ueberweg,  /litlory  of  Pktiimjtky,  i,  251  sq. ;  Muabein, 
Uittvty  t<f  the  Eirti  Three  Ceniatit;  ii,  108  aq.;  Tke- 
oli>fficui  Q«aiierly,  1865,  i,  59 ;  Rrvut  dt»  Demr  Jlowiei, 
Hay  15,  1866,  p.  485;  Farrar,  Critical  Ilitlory  of 
Free  Thought,  p.  66  sq. ;  Joyrtuil  if  Spettitutin  Phi- 
losaphg,  vol.  iii.  No.  I,  art.  iii;  Fisher,  The  Begi^ 
niugt  of  Ckrietianity  ( N.  Y.  1877.  8vo),  p,  178  sq.; 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  und  Roman  hiogrt^kg  and  Mf 

Poxrte,  Onsmrr  de  la.  Sec  PoraarAitt. 

Porreta.  MAROAiteTAt  one  of  the  numenus  victims 
of  religious  intolerance  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  bora  in 
Mainault,  and  published  at  Paris  a  book  which,  accord' 
iiig  til  the  decision  of  the  theologians  who  examinrd  it, 
contained  a  number  of  errors  and  heresies,  "et  inter 
oeleras  (hnreses)  quod  anima  anuihilata  in  amore  coo- 
ditoris  une  reprehensione  conscientisB  vel  remonu  potrtt 
et  debet  natune,  quidquid  appetit  et  desiderat  ooneedere;'' 
These  errors  the  foolirfi  woman  refused  to  Riract,  and 
as  she  also  scorned  the  excommunication  visited  upno 
her  by  the  Inquisition,  the  Church  delivered  her  up  lo 
the  secular  arm  for  execiiiiun.  At  the  stake  she  is  said 
to  have  changed  her  mind,  and  to  have  died  with  great 
signs  of  repentance ;  but  for  this  we  have  mly  the  testi- 
mony of  the  priests  who  attended  her  in  her  last  boar* 
as  her  persecutors. 

Poixetanl,  a  name  for  the  followers  oTGiiAnr  is' 
LA  IViRRrfK,  Ushop  of  Poitiers,  a  metaphyatcal  divine 
of  the  12th  century,  who  held  opinions  respecting  the 
pmonalily  and  the  essence  of  the  Holy  I'nniiy  anaki- 
gous  to  those  of  the  Letratheitn  or  Damianists  of  the 
6th  century.  Porretanus  attempted  to  distinguish  the 
divine  essence  from  the  Deiiy,  and  the  properties  of  the 
three  divine  Persons  from  the  Persons  themselves,  not 
in  reality,  but  by  abstraction.  In  consequence  of  these 
distuictions,  he  denied  the  incaniation  ofthe  divine  nai- 
ure,  respecting  which  he  ventured  to  set  forth  the  prop- 
in  i  lion,  "Quod  Divina  natura  non  esset  incaniat&'' 
Porretanus  was  accused  by  two  of  his  clergy  of  toeb- 
ing  blasphemy,  and  at  their  instigation  St.  Bernard 
brought  the  matter  before  Eugenius  III,  the  pontiff,  who 
was  then  in  France.  The  case  waa  discussed  first  in  tbt 
Council  of  Paris  in  A.D.  1147,  and  then  in  the  Couacil 
of  Kbeims,  which  waa  held  in  the  MIowing  year.  To 
put  an  end  to  the  contest,  Porretanus  yielded  his  own 
judgment  to  that  of  the  council  and  the  pope.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  any  large  party  was  formed  by  Porrrta- 
nuB,  but  some  are  spoken  of  under  his  name  as  hi*  fol- 
lowers. See  Cai/ia  CAru/Mimr,  ii,  1175;  Uarduin.roM- 
cttVI,  ii,  1W7;  Mansi,  (7onctf.  xxi.712. 

Porat,  JoHAMM,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  bom  Dec 
11,  1668,  atOberkotiau.not  farfhim  Hof.  In  1SB9  ba 
went  to  Leipric  for  the  study  of  theology.  In  t6tt  he 
was  appointed  pastor  at  MaLchow,  near  Bertin;  in  1701 
he  waa  called  to  Beriin  as  preaeher  at  Frieitrichnrer- 
der  and  Dorotheen«tadt ;  in  1709  he  was  made  coait- 
preacher,  and  in  1712  provost  of  St,  Nicolai,  psstor  pri- 
maril1^  and  iuBpectur.  He  died  Jan.  9,  1728,  baring 
uccupieil  since  1717  the  position  as  counsellor  uf  consia- 
tiirv.  Of  his  many  writings,  |>one  ts  so  well  known  ai 
hia  bymu-book,  i|i^^f^|^gif,^t^(g^{Beb  ts  atiU  b 
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ne  in  ■ome  chorcbea  at  Berlin.  See  Jdcher,  Gtleirtm- 
Ltxiboti,  1.  V, ;  Winer,  lliau&udt  der  tkeolog.  Literatur, 
p.  113  «u(l  iiHlex;  Koch,  Gf»ch.  da  dtuUchen  KirchtTt- 
liedeM,  iv,  297  wj.;  Kurtz,  Lehrbueh  drr  KirdtrngtMch, 
(Ttb  «d.)  §  166, 2 ;  St■ud^  /n  gHUlkhe  Fu&rutuf  (Stiittg. 
ittoO) ;  Bacbmaan,  Zur  GwkickU  der  Berliaer  USaang- 
McAcrCBerL  1856);  id.  Dit  GetrngbSder  Berlin's  (liail. 
1857).    (&  P.) 

Port  ifl  the  lenderin;  in  X«b.  ii,  18  of  the  Heb. 
Aa'ar,  "^^"Sji  elaewhere  rendered  "gate"  (q.  v.),  u 
twice  in  the  mm  verse.  I'heae  gates  of  the  citieii,  and 
the  unoccupied  spaceson  which  theyopeiie<l,Berved  in  all 
Hebrew  antiquity  for  places  of  public  ABsembling  uf  the 
ciiiiens  (comp.  the  Jorum,  ayopa,  of  the  Ureekg  and 
Bomans),  In  the  East  this  la  still  the  custom,  the  galea 
ukiag  the  place  of  the  cofTee-houaes  and  other  places  of 
icHtrt  among  the  Western  natioae  (Gen.  xix,  1 ;  1  Sam. 
iv,18;  ix,18;  Jobzxix,?;  Jer.  xxxvii, 7).  Ther«the 
people  came  together  in  gnat  numbers  when  any  public 
calamity  occurred  (2  Hacr.  iii,  19),  there  the  judficps 
beard  causes  and  complunta  (E>eiit.  xxr,  19  sq.j  xxii, 
15  iq.;  Iso.  jlx'xx,  21;  Job  xxi,  21;  Psa.  cxxvii,  a; 
Ajdm  V,  12,  15;  Zech.  viii,  16;  Prov.  xxii,  'ii),  and 
there  deeda  which  required  legal  sanction,  especially 
important  contracts,  were  performed  (Gen,  xxiii,  10, 18; 
DfuL  xxv,  7 ;  KutI)  iv,  1 , 1 1 ;  comp.  the  early  Germans, 
Cirimm,  Dtvttcke  Rtt-httuUfrthuairr,  p.  104  sq. ;  and  see 
Hiirt,  ifarokko,  p.  239).  There  princes  stood  to  receive 
homage  (2  Sam.  xix,  but  see  belotv),  or  fur  public 
discussioH  of  important  aSaira  (1  Kings  xxii,  10),  and 
■larfccta  were  held  in  the  vicinity  (2  Kinf:^  vii,  1 ;  Ar- 
vteux,  Sadtr.  v,  186:  Koseumufler,  Morfrtil.  vi,  272; 
Jaeobi,  Dt  foro  in  parti*  [Leips,  1714],  in  Ugtdino,  Tket. 
ToL  xxt).  At  the  gate  public  aniMiuncemeiits  were 
made  (Jer.  xvii,  19;  Pror.  i,  21;  viii,  3).  Idolatries, 
too,  were  sometimes  practiced  here  (2  Kings  xxiii,  6), 
juit  as  in  Catholic  cities  altars  are  placed  at  the  gates. 
On  the  whole,  we  must  consider  the  gate,  not  sa  a  mere 
port  or  entrance,  but  as  a  strong  flefencc,  and  as  con- 
nected with  an  open  place  within :  perhaps  even  with 
benches  (Hilat,  Maroldbo,  ut  sup.).  They  were  barred 
with  strons  bcdta  end  poets  [see  City],  and  often  built 
over  (2  Sam.  xvUi,  83)  with  watch-towers  (ver.  24  sq.). 
Gate-keepers  ere  mentioned,  at  least  in  Jerusalem,  with 
some  political  duties  and  powers  (Jer.  xxxvii,  13 ;  Neh. 
xiii,  19).  On  the  other  band,  in  2  Sam.  xv,  2  (and  per- 
bapa  in  xix,  8),  the  allusion  is  twt  to  a  city  gate,  but  to 
that  of  a  palace  in  the  royal  dty;  and  in  ICsth.  iii,  2; 
Dan.  ii,  49,  the  wnrd  is  used,  according  to  a  usage  still 
cusldmary  in  the  East,  for  the  king's  court  (uuUt  rtyui, 
in  Latin,  is  a  similar  synecdoche;  comp.  also  the  Ara- 
bic Gate  of  Rathid  for  court,  in  Elmacin,  Hist,  Same. 
Pl  120;  see  LQdeke,  Tiirk.  Reich,  i,  2t4l).  To  sit  at  the 
palace  door  or  gate  (Esth.  ii,  19,  21 ;  iv,  2:  v,  9, 13  sq.; 
vi,  10),  among  the  Persians,  was  to  wait  in  the  hall  or 
TCstibiite  of  tbe  king.  Not  only  eoartieis  and  attend- 
anta,  bnt  even  high  offlcert  of  the  government  were 
Couod  there  (Hwod.  iii,  20).   See  l>oos. 

Porta.  Baccio  d«lla,  more  generally  known  as 

Fra  Bttrtolamrn,  an  Italian  monastic  of  the  Dominican 
order,  distinguished  as  a  painter  of  the  Florentine  school, 
and  much  noted  for  his  intimate  relation  toKaffaelle  and 
tbe  other  Umbrian  painters  uf  his  time,  was  bom  at  8a- 
Tignano,  not  far  from  Florence,  in  1469,  He  was  a  pu- 
|h1  of  CcMtmo  Koaelli  in  Florence,  and  lived  near  the  gate 
of  &  Picro,  from  which  circumstance  his  name  of**  Delia 
Porta"  was  derived.  We  have  no  detailed  narrative  of 
his  yoathfid  life,  except  that  he  was  early  brought  under 
Rcselli'ri  tuition,  where  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
Mariotta  Albertinelli,  his  associate  student,  and  showed 
such  natural  end  artistic  proclivities  towards  "  sweetness 
aud  light"  that  tbe  beauty  of  his  Madonna  faces  and  the 
mnny  fervor  of  his  coloring  won  the  approbetion  even 
'if  the  critical  Florentinea.  He  acquired  such  great 
fame  that  he  was  c<vra missioned  lo  execute  a  fresco  of 
Tk*  Ltut  Judgment  in  the  convent  of  S>  Marco,  abuut 
VIII._U* 


the  time  when  SaTonaiola  went  to  Florence  to  preach 
against  the  sinfulness  of  the  city.  Bartolomeo  became 
the  earnest  friend  of  the  preacher,  and  was  so  carried 
away  by  bis  influence  that  he  burned  all  bis  atndiee  and 
drawings  of  profane  subjects,  and  those  which  repre- 
sented nude  figures.  He  abandoned  his  art,  and  spent 
his  time  in  the  society  of  the  enthusiast.  When,  at 
length,  Savonarola  was  seised,  tortured,  and  burned, 
Bartolomeo  took  the  vows  of  a  Dominican  friar,  and  left 
his  unfinished  pictures  to  be  completed  by  Albertinelti. 
During  four  yeara  be  led  a  most  austere  life,  never 
touching  his  pencil.  His  superior  finally  ooannanded 
his  practice  of  tbe  art,  and  be  resumed  it  with  languor 
and  entire  want  of  interest,  Abmit  this  time  Raffaelle 
arrived  in  Florence.  He  waa  then  but  twenty-one  yeara 
old,  yet  was  already  noted  as  a  great  painter.  He  vis- 
ited the  friar's  cell,  and  tbe  consequence  was  a  deep 
friendship  between  tbe  two,  to  which  the  world  owes  the 
afterworks  of  Fra  Bartolomeo.  Kaffiulle  instructed  his 
monastic  friend  in  perspective^  and  be  in  turn  gave  new 
ideas  of  drapery  to  KaffaeUe.  Fra  Uartolomeo  was  the 
6nt  to  em|4oy  lay  figures  in  the  study  of  drapery:  he 
also  imparted  to  Ka&aetle  faia  mode  of  coloring.  The 
examination  of  tbe  works  of  these  paintere  will  prove 
that  from  this  time  both  of  them  produced  more  excel- 
lent pictures  than  they  had  done  before;  tbe  friar  had 
caught  an  intellectual  grace  from  bia  young  friend,  and 
KafTaelle  had  advanced  in  color  and  drapery.  About 
I£i08  Fra  Bartolomeo  waa  allowed  to  go  to  Venice, 
where  his  coloring  was  greatly  improved,  and  in  LMS 
he  went  lo  Rome.  This  visit  was  doubtless  a  deep  Joy 
to  bim,  but  the  beauties  of  what  he  saw  so  far  exceed^ 
his  imaginations  that  he  seems  to  have  been  stupefied; 
he  made  no  attempt  to  equal  or  excel  the  artiaU  abouc 
him,  and  only  commenced  two  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  which  Balfaelle  finished  after  bis  return  to  Flor- 
ence. When  once  more  in  his  convent,  Bartolomeo 
showed  the  benefit  he  had  received,  and  executed  some 
of  his  most  important  works,  among  which  are  a  Mar- 
riage of  SI.  Catharine,  now  banging  in  the  Lonvre,  and 
the  nnlinished  Coneeptiim  of  the  UffizL  But  it  is  in  his 
later  days,  when  bis  mind  had  broadened  and  strength- 
ened and  his  touch  grown  flrtn,  that  we  find  such  mas- 
terpieces as  tbe  Pfefa  of  tbe  I^ttl  —  the  meet  purely 
beautiful  Pieth  ever  painted ;  The  Presentation  m  the 
Temple,  at  Vienna;  aud  The  Madtmna  ddla  Mimi- 
curdia,  now  at  Lucca,  and  considered  by  many  as  hie 
most  important  work.  It  had  been  said  that  be  could 
do  nothing  grand :  he  imw  pauited  the  St.  Mark,  which 
I  is  in  the  I^U  Palace,  and  is  so  rimply  grand  as  to  be 
compared  to  the  remains  of  Grecian  art.  He  lived  only 
four  years  after  going  to  Rome,  and  died  at  a  time  when 
his  powers  seeined  daily  tncreaung.  His  character  waa 
■mpreesed  on  all  his  works.  When  Savonarola  was 
seized,  Porta  hid  himself,  and  vowed  that  if  he  escaped 
he  would  become  a  monk.  This  want  of  courage  and 
energy  in  his  nature  wc  must  admit ;  but  he  was  entbu- 
Mistic,  devout,  and  loving.  His  saints  and  virgins  are 
tender,  mihl,  and  full  of  sweet  dignity,  and  if  we  char* 
I  acterized  his  pictures  in  one  word,  holiness  is  what  we 
^should  use,  for  it  is  that  which  they  most  express.  His 
boy -angels  were  beautifully  painted,  and  his  represenia* 
tions  of  architecture  were  rich  and  grand.  Hb  works 
are  rare.  The  Louvre  has  two  of  his  pictures,  and  the 
Berlin  Museum  one;  but  he  is  be^t  studied  in  Florence, 
where  the  lar^r  number  of  his  works  remain.  See  Mrs. 
Clement,  Handbook  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  etc.,  «.v.; 
Meehan,  lAtes  of  the  Most  EminrtU  Painterti,  ete.,  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominir  (Dublin,  I8n2,  2  vol*.  12mo),  vol. 
ii,  ch.  i-vili ;  KarlclilTe,  Schools  nnd  Makers  of  Paintint; 
(N.  Y.  1877),  p.  120  s<1t  et  al.;  SchlegeL  A-Utketic  and 
MisceUaoFous  Sofes,  p.  7  sq. ;  Taine,  Trarels  in  Italg 
(Florence  and  Venice),  p.  168  sq.    (-1.  H.  W.) 

Porta,  Conrad,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  in 
l54latOsterwick,nearHalberBiadt.  Having  completed 
bu  Htiidiea,  be  was  called  in  1666  as  rector  it>  Osterwick, 
In  1567  he  went  as  coniectn  to 
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wu  made  deacon  of  St.  Nioolai;  ia  1575,  putor  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  and  assessor  of  the  consistory,  at  the 
aune  time  supplying'  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  (ihoet  and  lecturing  u  the  Gymnasium. 
When  In  1672  the  FUcian  controversy  took  place,  he 
aided  with  the  Eialeben  tbedogiana  against  ^Miigeu- 
be^.  PorU  died  in  1585.  He  wrote,  Patlorale  Lu- 
tkeri  (Eisleben,  lbSi):  —  Oratio  de  amdtia  Uctione 
vperutn  J.ulhtti  (ibid.),  etc  See  Winer,  Bandbuck  der 
thtvlog.  Lileraiur,  ii,  23 ;  Jiicher,  GdehrteH-LexHon,  k  v, 
(W.  F.) 

Porta,  Egldio  dl,  a  Roman  Catholic  monastic, 
flourished  in  the  period  of  the  great  Reformation  move- 
ment uf  the  ICth  century.  Ue  bad  early  taken  the 
black  cowl  of  the  AugustiniMia^  moved  thereto^  as  he 
taimielf  teUa  us,  *'uDdw  the  impidse  of  ■  certain  relig- 
iouB  feeling,  but  not  according  to  knowledge,"  For 
•even  years  he  diacha^ed  the  office  of  a  preacher  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  deep  ignorance;  then,  enlightened  by 
the  writings  the  Swiss  feformerZwiiigli,  which  Prov- 
idence had  thrown  in  his  way,  he  imparted  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  to  his  brethren  of  the  same  convent. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  can  learn  nothing  of  his 
personal  history  beyond  this  period. 

Porta,  Onglielmo  della,  an  Italian  sculptor  of 
the  16tb  century,  was  «  noted  frikmrer  of  Uicbael  An- 
gela His  most  important  work  wm  the  monument 
to  Paul  III  in  the  tribune  of  St.  Peter's.  Two  sUtues, 
of  Peace  and  Abiiadatice,  which  formerly  made  a  part 
of  this  wnrk,  are  now  in  the  Fameae  Palace. 

Porta,  Bimon,  an  Italian  philosopher  of  the  first 
half  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Pomponatius, 
and  is  celebrated  especially  as  the  author  of  Magia  Na- 
turulu  (Naples,  1589,  and  since).  In  lfil2  (he  lateran 
Council  condemned  both  ihoae  who  taught  that  the  hu- 
man soul  was  not  immortal  and  tboae  who  asserted  that 
the  soul  is  one  and  identical  in  all  men.  It  condemneil 
also  the  philosophers  who  affirmed  that  these  opinions, 
altliough  contrary  to  faith,  were  philosophically  true. 
It  enjoined  professors  of  philosophy  to  refute  all  heret- 
ical doctrines  to  which  they  might  allude,  and  prohib- 
itctl  the  clergy  from  studying  philosophy  for  a  course 
kmger  than  five  yeata.  Indeed,  Averroism  as  early  as 
the  Idth  century  had  become  hostile  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  and  in  1271,  and  again  in  1277,  it  was 
condemned  by  Stephen  Tempier,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
who  caused  its  principles  to  be  embodied  in  distinct 
propoMtions.  Among  these  were  the  following :  "  Quod 
sermones  theologici  sunt  fiindati  in  fabulis.  Quod  nihil 
plus  scituT  propter  scire  tbeokigiam.  Quod  fabuin  et 
falsa  sunt  in  lege  Christianih  neut  et  in  aliis,  Qnod  lex 
Christiana  impedit  addiscere.  Quod  aapientea  mundi 
aunt  pbilosophi  untum."  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Church,  these  ideas  seemed  to  have 
taken  hold  of  the  philoai>phical  mind  of  the  age,  and 
long  contiimetl  to  tind  favor  among  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Like  his  preceptor,  Pomponatius,  Porta  wrote,  in 
agreement  with  the  Alexandriana  on  the  question  of 
immortality,  a  work  entitled  De  rervm  ttaluralUnu  prin- 
nini*,de  nnima  H  tnnU  tumma  (Flor.  1551).  Among 
other  works  of  Porta,  we  mentiou  De  humana  mente 
dufmtatio  (1551):  —  De  dolore: — An  homo  bomu*  rti 
waltit  voUn*fiaf  (1551).  He  diedinlfiSfi.  SeeUeber- 
weg,  Hut.  o/PkHot.  ii,  14,  467. 

Porta -Leone  (n;^7K  ^SISp),  Abbaham,  also 
called  >4r^  Abraham,  a  Jewish  savant,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1642.  Ue  belonged  to  a  family  which  excelled  in 
medical  science  to  such  a  tiegree  that  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  was  employed  as  phyNdaii  in  the 
service  of  king  Ferdinand  1  of  Naples  and  duke  Ga- 
teauo  Maria  Sforza  of  Mailand.  Abraham  received 
an  excellent  education,  and  attended  the  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Pavia,  where  he  especially  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galcmis,  and  the 
Arabic  writers.  In  the  year  1568  he  received  the  doc- 
torate and  became  a  member  of  the  medical  college  at 


HanttuL  Hediedintbeye«rl61S:  Pnta-LMDc  takes 
a  prominent  flact  in  Jewish  litaratnrci,  aa  be  ia  theas- 
thor  of  the  B^ift^  ^V^>  m  extmaiTe  work  on  Jew- 
ish antiquities,  in  which  he  minntdy  tieata  on  the  Tcoi- 
ple  and  its  structure— the  holy  ofboliea,  the  altar,  candlc- 
stiGk,uble,musicetc.  The  whole  udividei!  into  niDcty 
sections,  to  which  is  appended  a  list  of  nioety-eighi 
works,  which  he  perused  for  his  work,  and  an  easav  on 
the  use  of  the  Hebrew  language,  etc  Thia  excellnit 
work,  which  is  now  very  scarce,  was  first  published  in 
the  year  1612.  A  Latin  translation,  which  Wagenseil 
pronounced  a  "librum  optimum,"  **antiqnitate«  Jada> 
icas  solide  explicantem,"  "librum  aureiim,"  and  Mc- 
nasseh  ben-lsrael  as  an  "ingenioeum  opos,"  was  pub- 
lished by  Ugoliiio  in  bis  Thetaiirut  anti^ntahim  so- 
ct-arum  (voL  ix,  xi,  xiii,  xxxii).  Iken  used  Lenne'i 
work  in  his  antiquities  to  a  great  extent,  and  he  promised 
a  translation  of  the  whole,  which  never  appeared.  See 
FUrst,  BibL  Judaiea,  iii,  114  sq.;  De  Roasi.  Dmnmrnia 
itorico  dfffU  Au/ori  Kbrti  (German  tronsl.),  p.  26S  sq.; 
Wolf,  BibL  iiebr.  \,  iii,  iv,  68;  Jahrtmch/Ur  Getehiehle 
der  Judn  u.  del  Jutkiithumt,  ii,  846  aq. ;  Wolf,  SnuKn 
zwf-  Jubel/eier  der  Wiener  VtiiKfrtUSt  (Wien,  1865), 
^  172 ;  Delilzscb  and  Zunz,  Ad^.  ad  Cod.  BOL  Smut. 
(Lips.),  xxvii,    (R  P.) 

Portable  Altars  {eiatica,  gettatoria,  ilimeraria). 
During  the  Crusades  the  bishops  and  ecclesiastics  wbu 
took  part  in  them  carried  an  "itinerant  altar."  Tbe 
portable  altar-stone  or  table  was  used  on  unconaecraied 
altars  in  private  ebapek,  Bede  meotiona  a  omaecraKd 
table  in  lieu  of  an  dlor.  Tbe  monks  of  St,  Denis  car- 
ried a  table  of  wood,  covered  with  a  liiien  doth,  in 
Charlemsgiie's  campaign  against  the  Saxonn  There 
were  examples  also  of  stone,  metal,  an<l  terra-ctitis. 
The  repotoir  is  used  in  the  street  to  rest  the  Sacrament 
on  in  tbe  procession  of  the  FSte  Dieu  in  France.  One 
is  preBer%'ed  at  Santa  Maria,  in  tbe  portico  d'  Campitelli; 
and  another,  of  carved  porphyry,  at  ConqiKi,cir.  lIlK. 
See  Altab, 

Portable  Bella.  Hand-beUswereofCelticorigin, 
and  were  used  in  Brittany,  in  St.  Patrick's  time  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  that  of  St.  Selio  in  Wales,  Unlike  tbe  small 
altar-bells,  which  were  square,  these  were  hexagonal  ur 
oval,  without  clappers,  IU(e  the  original  cloc,  usually  uf 
bronze,  and  sometimes  jewelled,  being  reganled  as  spe- 
cially sacred,  and  possessed  of  miraculous  powers,  ss 
Sl  lltyil'tf,  tbe  bell  of  Armagh  of  the  close  of  tbe  I  iih 
century,  the  golden  bell  of  St,  Senanus,  SL  Ewio's 
at  Monasterei-en,  which  was  tied  with  a  chaift  to 
prevent  ita  automatic  flight,  and  used  as  an  ordeal  Ibr 
•wearing  criminals  by  the  justices  of  Hunster.  Tbe 
cloc  was  cylindrical,  and  in  the  8th,  9th,  and  lOtb  cen- 
turies often  gemmed.  At  Caerleon,  in  Wales,  the  bangn 
was  used  at  a  funeral  recently.  Hand-bells  are  pie* 
served  at  Pemia,  Gnirec,  and  Sl  Sympfaorieny  C&iaa> 
du-Non).   See  Bxix. 

Fortall,  Antoink,  a  Frenefa  prieat  noted  Ibr  bis  re- 
lation to  the  "Congrcf^tioo  of  Priests  of  the  Hismmi," 
which  body  he  joined  immediately  after  iheir  instltutitM 
by  Vincent  de  Paul,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  peraoiuU  history,  bat 
he  is  reputed  to  have  been  not  only  Paul's  first  compan- 
ion, but  also  his  most  devoted  coadjutor.  See  Jcrvii^ 
Hist,  ofihe  Church  of  France,  i,  820  sq. 

Portal  (i,  e.  aecmt'porfait),  an  architectural  terra, 
dcMgnates  an  external  canopy  raised  in  front  of  tbe 
[mncipal  doors  of  a  church  by  way  of  shelter,  wbenos  a 
porch  is  a  projecting  outwork  independent  of  tbe  door. 
See  IVjhch.  There  are  fine  examples  of  portab  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Paris,  St.  Ouen's,  and  Rouen. 
Amiens,  Sems,  Senlis,  and  Uourges,  Westmutstn-,  aik. 
(if  smaller  dimensions  at  churcheB  in  Salisbury,  Uieh- 
field,  and  Verona  and  other  Italian  towns.  "  Peunilm 
porch,"  the  resort  of  bef^ars,  w^s  the  local  Dante  of  the 
ccmetciy-gate  of  IJ^IS^g^  byC^OOglC 
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Portas  vutraa  setamU&B.  This  is  the  begin- 
aiag  of  one  of  the  few  Ascenaion  bymns  which  we  have 
in  the  Luin  Ungiuge.  "Nothing  is  poorer,"  nyt 
Trtneh,  "  througbuut  the  whole  ChrisLiui  Church  th«n 
tbc  bymnok^  uf  the  Ascension.  Even  the  Uermin 
Protastuit  hymn-book,  bo  iucompambly  rich  in  Poasiou 
and  Benmction  and  Pentecost  hymiu,  U  singularly  ill- 
fmiuhcil  with  tbeah  .  . .  The  LaUn  furata  no  eseep- 
tim;  it  does  not  poBKN  a  single  fint-rate  fayma  oa  the 
AaoMuion."  This  hymn,  which  Unuigely  enough  bu 
Derer  found  its  way  into  any  of  the  mora  modem  oolko 
ti«is  of  Latin  hymos,  runs  thus : 

**Pnrtas  TOTtras  Ktenifilee, 
Trlnmpbitles,  priuclpalea, 

Aiigelt.  tittiilllte. 
JS»,  lolllte  (tctutam, 
Veuit  Duminu*  vlrtatnni, 
Bex  atemtt  glorin." 

An  English  tnnaktion  is  given  by  Benedict  in  7%e 
i/fmm  ^HUdrbert,  etc^  p.  81  (N.  T.  1867) ;  for  the  orig- 
inal oopy,  see  Trench,  Saertd  Latin  Po^,  pw  178  sq. 

FortatSA  Altars  is  the  name  of  a  square  portable 
Mone  framed  in  wood,  at  the  angles  and  in  the  middle 
uf  wbich  there  is  a  cross,  and  the  cavity  of  which  re- 
ceives the  relics.  The  portatile  is  consecrated  by  the 
Uabop,  and  can  be  used  after  this  ceremony  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  saying  maaa  in  private  ebapel&  See  Pobtabue 
ALTAaa. 

PoxtatlTM  is  tfae  tedinieal  term  applied  to  candle- 
itieka  nsed  ia  chincbea  and  carried  by  hand. 

FortoOOB  Mob.  This  tragical  incident  is  intro- 
dnoed  here  from  ita  connection  with  the  eecleriaatical 
htstory  of  Scotland.  Some  new  custom-taxes  were  felt 
to  be  odioas  and  galling  in  Scotland,  and  revenue-offi- 
cers were  specially  obnoxious  in  some  of  the  seaports. 
Two  men,  named  Wilson  and  Robertson,  who  had  robbed 
the  collector  of  Pittenweem,  in  Fife,  were  apprehentled 
and  condemned.  Some  attempts  to  break  out  of  jail, 
after  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  them,  had  proved 
abortive.  On  the  Sabbath  before  the  execution  the 
eriminabs  as  usual,  were  taken  (o  church,  under  custody 
of  four  soldiers  of  the  city  guard,  when,  as  the  congrega- 
tion waa  dismiMing,  Wilsun,  laying;  hold  of  two  of  the 
soldiers,  one  in  each  hand,  and  seizing  the  third  with 
hb  teetb,  called  on  Rubertson  to  run.  The  latter  at  once 
knocked  flown  the  remaining  guard  and  fled,  without 
aaj  one  tiring  to  anest  him.  The  romantic  frity  of 
Wibon  for  his  Junior  accomplice,  and  his  sncceesfol  de- 
liverance of  him,  createtl  great  sympathy  fur  him.  At 
his  execution,  April  14,  1736,  the  mub  became  unruly, 
rushed  (o  the  scaffold,  and  cut  down  the  dead  man. 
Captain  Purteous,  of  the  city  guard,  who  wag  at  that 
time  surly  and  excited,  ordere<l  his  men  to  lire — nay, 
tired  a  musket  himself  on  the  crowd.  Six  or  seven  per- 
sons were  killed  by  the  timt  volley,  and  more  by  the 
second.  Some  respectable  citizens  were  shot  as  they 
were  looking  uut  from  their  windowti.  Captain  Porteous 
was  tried  before  tfae  High  Court  of  JuHliciory,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Queen  Caroline,  in  the  absence  of 
(ieon;«  II  on  the  Continent,  sent  down  a  reprieve.  The 
populace  wen  filled  with  terriUe  indignation,  and  re- 
anlved  to  take  the  law  into  tbdr  own  hands.  On  .Sept. 
7  a  crowd  assembled  under  some  unkitown  command, 
secured  all  the  military  posts,  locked  the  gates,  opened 
the  prison,  took  out  captain  Porteous,  entered  a  shop, 
faroogbl  away  a  halter,  leaving  a  guinea  on  the  counter 
to  pay  for  it^  and  hanged  him  on  s  dyer's  pole.  The 
mob  dispersed  with  perfect  order,  and  did  no  other  vto- 
knoe.  The  riot  is  enveloped  in  mystery— no  one  of  the 
parties  was  ever  apprehended.  Bnt  a  bill  of  great  and 
Tindicdre  penalties  was  prepared,  and  though  shorn  of 
many  of  its  original  terrors  in  passing  through  Parlia- 
meiit  it  contained  the  enactment  that  every  minister 
in  (he  Church  of  Scotland  was  to  read  a  proclamation 
SRsinst  t  he  rioters  from  the  pulpit,  during  public  worship, 
Ml  the  first  Sabbath  of  each  month  during  a  whole  year. 
Ubj  minister  refhsed,  he  was,  tot  the  first  oObnce,  to  be 


declared  incapable  of  sitting  and  voting  in  any  Church 
court,  and,  fur  the  second,  he  was  pronounced  incapa- 
ble (MT  "taking,  holding,  or  enjoying  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice  in  Scotland."  The  majority  of  the  ministers 
bowed  to  this  edict,  some  used  ludicrous  shifts  to  evade 
it,  and  only  a  few  pointedly  refused.  The  act  was  felt 
by  many  to  be  a  wanton  infringement  on  the  rights  of 
the  Chnrch — a  dictation  to  which  none  but  an  Eraslian 
community  could  submit.  The  ^riiament  had  assumed 
the  power  of  declaring  what  ministers  should  do^  and 
of  inflicting  diadplineif  they  should  refuse.  Compliance 
with  the  enactment  raised  commotion  in  many  parishes, 
and  aided  the  spread  of  the  first  Secession.  The  seced- 
ers  were  accused  of  disloyalty,  because  they  unanimous- 
ly, and  without  hesitation,  refused  to  read  the  edict. 
In  Cariyle's  A  utobioffrap^  will  be  foond  a  graphic  afr- 
count.  Cariyle  saw  the  leaeue  and  witnessed  the  exe- 
cution Scoit,  fftart  qf  Mid-Lethian. 

Porter.  This  word,  when  used  in  the  A.  V.,  does 
not  bear  its  modem  agniflcation  ofa  carrier  of  burdens, 
but  denotes  in  every  case  a  gate-keeper,  from  the  Latin 
portarius,  the  man  who  attended  to  the  porta.  In  the 
original  the  word  is  ^y^d  or  isib,  altoir,  from  IIO, 
tkdar,  a  gate;  once  (Ezra  vii,  24)  Chald.  y^Pi,  iara', 
the  same  (SepL  ^pitpoq  and  mXntpoi ;  Vulg.  porta' 
ritu  and  janitor').  This  meaning  ia  evidently  implied 
in  1  Chron.  ix,  21;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  19;  xxxv,  16;  John 
z,  8.  It  is  generally  employed  in  reference  to  the  Le- 
vitea  who  bad  charge  of  the  entrances  to  the  sanctuary, 
but  ia  used  also  in  Mher  connections  in  2Sam.xvlii,26; 
2  Kings  vii,  10, 1 1 ;  Mark  xiii,  84 ;  John  x,  3 ;  xviii,  16, 
17.  In  two  passages  (1  Chron.  xv,  28,  24)  the  Hebrew 
word  is  rendered  "doorkeeper,"  and  in  John  xviii,  16, 
17,  4  Svpittpit  is  "she  that  kept  the  door."  Thus,  in  2 
Kinga  vii,  10,  11,  and  St  Sam.  xviii,  26,  we  meet  with 
the  porter  at  the  gates  of  a  town.  In  the  palace  <rf  the 
high-priest  (John  xvUi,  17)  the  porter  waa  a  female,  ^ 
waiiniKii,  ^  ^vpmptt.  See  aim  Acts  xli,  13.  A  porter 
seems  to  have  been  usually  stutitmed  at  the  doors  of 
sheepfolds  (John  x,  8).  According  to  Sticr  and  others, 
this  ^vputpog  corresponds  to  the  l/ol;/  iSpirit,  who  opens 
the  way  for  the  true  ministers  of  ChrisL   See  DooK, 

The  porters  of  the  Tero|rie,  who  were  guards  as  well 
as  porters,  were  very  numerous  in  David's  time ;  for  in 
1  Chron.  xxiii,  5  no  less  than  4000  are  mentioned. 
They  were  divided  into  courses  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  1-19), 
and  had  their  post  assigned  them  by  lot  (ver.  18).  Be- 
sides attending  to  the  gates  and  keeping  order  there, 
they  seem,  as  Ughtfoot  Bay^  to  have  had  charge  of 
certain  treasures  (ver.  1&,  comp.  with  2  Chron.  xxv,  24, 
and  Lightfoot's  Protpeet  o/tht  Templr,  c,  v,  g  6).  l^op- 
erly  speaking,  their  office  was  In  some  respects  military: 
they  were  the  soldien  of  Jehovah,  and  the  guards  of  his 
Temple,  The  statkma  that  were  guarded  were  not  all 
occupied  by  the  same  nnmlier — some  being  guarded  by 
six,  some  by  four,  and  others  by  two  persons  only. 
They  were  relieved  every  Sabbath-day  by  others  who 
took  their  places  (2  Kings  xi,  6;  1  Chron.  ix,  17-29; 
xvi,  42;  2  Chron.  viii,  14;  xxiii,  4;  xxxi,  14;  xxxv, 
]&).  Th«r  service  was  required  by  night  as  well  as  hv 
day,  and  a  man  called  "  the  Han  of  the  Mountain  of 
the  Hnnse"  went  ronnd  every  night  to  see  that  all  were 
in  their  place^  and  that  none  of  them  olept.  If  he 
found  any  one  asleep  he  struck  him,  and  had  liberty  to 
burn  hifl  clothes,  To  this  Ligbtfoot  thinka  there  is  a 
reference  in  Rev,  xv,  16 :  "  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth 
and  keepeth  hia  gormenta"  (J'rmpU  Sertier,  e.  vii,  §  1). 
See  Tkmplk. 

Porter,  David,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister 
of  some  note,  was  a  native  of  Hebron,  Conn^  where  be 
was  bora  May  27, 176!.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  class  of  1784,  and,  having  been  duly  ordained, 
became  pnsrnr  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Spcnoer- 
lowii.  N.  Y,,  in  1787.    In  1808  he  removed  to  Oatskill, 
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place  Jin.  7,  1861.  He  Berved  nuriy  a  yetr  in  the 
KcTOlutioniry  irmy.    He  pabliebcd  IHi»trtatio»  on 

Baptim  (Itt09),  and  aome  Sermons,  He  wu,  after  hia 
diaaulution  of  the  pastorate,  the  agent  of  several  benevo- 
lent Bocieties,  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
miasiunera  for  Foreign  Miasions,  and,  though  eccentric, 
a  man  of  great  influence.  See  Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the 
Amer.  Pu^it,  ui,  496-506. 

Porter,  Bbeneser,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  Oct.  6,  1772,  in  Cornwall, 
Conn.  After  graduating  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1792, 
he  taught  achool  aorae  nmitha ;  then  rtudied  divinity, 
and  entered  the  minialry  to  1794,  and  was  ordained  pas- 
tor at  Waahington,  Conn.,  Sept.  6,  1796,  where  he  re- 
Rtained  until  April  1,  1812,  when,  his  health  becoming 
impaired,  he  removed  to  Andover  to  take  the  Bartlet 
profesBorHhip  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  the  theological  seai- 
inuy.  In  1817  be  waa  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in 
Yale  College,  bnt  did  not  accept,  and  during  the  same 
year  refused  soccessively  the  presidency  of  Hamilton 
College,  of  Middlebury  Coll^,  and  of  the  University 
of  Georgia.  In  1827  he  was  made  president  of  the  sem- 
inary, and  held  that  office  until  his  death,  April  8, 1884. 
As  a  theological  instructor.  Dr.  Porter  bad  few  equals. 
He  was  remarkably  well  endowe<l  for  the  training  uf 
ynuug  men  intended  for  the  holy  miniairy.  Thus  Dr. 
Dewey  writes:  "A  friend  of  mine  attended  aert'ice  in 
the  (Andover)  seminary  <me  morning  aone  yean  after 
I  left  it,  and  heard  one  of  Dr.  Porter's  grand  discourses; 
aibd.  as  the  audience  was  leaving  the  chapel,  professor 
Stuart  in  his  deep  tone  said,  'This  is  the  mojesly  of  the 
Gospel'  It  was  indeed  the  majesty  of  the  Gospel !"  Dr. 
Porter  published,  7'Ae  Young  J'reac/ur's  Manutil  (1819 ; 
2d  ed.  1829)  -.—A  l^urr  on  the  Anafytit  of  Vocal  In- 
fitctioat  (1S24):  — Amljf$U  of  ike  PrincipUi  of 
RiiioHeai  UtUvery  at  applied  m  Btadmg  and  Speaking 
(1827):—  The  Rhetorical  Reader  —  Lectiirei  on 

RecivaU  of  Religion  (1832)  -.—A  Lecture  on  the  CuUica- 
tion  of  Spiritual  llabiti  and  Progreu  in  Studg  ( 1833)  : 
—I^cturet  on  HomiUHoi,  Preaching,  and  Public  Prayer 
(1834):  —  and  a  large  number  of  occasional  Sermons, 
Since  bis  death  TAe  S&Ueat  Reader  and  I^ure*  on 
Eto^uenet  and  Stifle  have  abo  been  published.  Dr. 
Pwter  was  a  contributor  to  tbe  Quarterlg  Regiiter,  and 
the  translator  of  many  sacred  German  poems.  See 
notices  of  this  excellent  man  and  eloquent  preacher  in 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  a,  351 ;  Rev. 
Lyman  Matthews,  Memoir  of  E.  Porter,  D,D.  (Boston, 
1837,  12m(i)i  Amer.  Quar.  Reg.  ix,  I;  Christ.  Month. 
Spec,  i,  79 ;  l,il.  and  Theolog.  Rer.  v,  401  (by  W.  Lord) ; 
Merh.  Rev.  liii,  191 ;  Ware,  Biogr.  of  Unkarians,  vd.  L 
(J.  H.W.) 

FCHtor,  BllplMlat,  D.D^  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter of  Unitarian  tcndenfrr,  waa  bom  at  North  Bridge- 
water.  Mass.,  June  11, 17M.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard University,  claas  of  1779,  and,  after  studying 
thcolofcy  with  his  father.  Rev.  John  Porter,  minister 
iif  N'orih  Bridgewater  from  1740  till  1802,  he  was  or- 
dained Oct.  2,  1782,  over  the  Coiigregational  Society 
of  Uoxbufy,  and  there  continued  fifty-one  yeam.  In 
1830  the  Rev.  George  Putnam  was  setUed  with  him 
as  colleague.  He  died  in  that  place  Dec.  7, 1833.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Ana  and  Sciences. 
He  published  a  Eulogy  of  Wathiiuiton  (1800),  and  nine 
single  Sermons.  See  Sprague,  J  mmoJIi  of  the  American 
Pulpii,  viii,  157. 

Porter,  George  D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
boni  in  Juniata  Co.,  Pa.,  March  I,  18()o.  He  was  edu- 
cated fur  the  metlical  profession,  but  subeequenily  fell 
called  to  the  ministry.  Ho  graduated  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  at  Alleghany,  Pa.,  was  Hcensoil 
in  18S2,  and  for  a  time  preached  In  Honongahela  City. 
Pa.,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Newburg  and  Roxbitr}-, 
Pa.,  and  was  ordained  by  Huntingdon  Presbytery  in 
Kuv.,  1833.  When  the  tiucstlona  which  led  to  the  dis. 
rupiion  of  the  Church  came  up,  he  took  a  lively  inter- 


eat  in  the  controveray,  having  a  foudncai  for  disensrioo. 
He  subsequently  became  pastor  of  Centre  and  Cppa 
Hillerstown  churches;  in  1861  he  removed  to  the  West, 
and  engaged  in  tbe  great  missionary  work  there,  locat- 
ing at  Tipton,  Iowa,  which,  together  with  tbe  Cfaofch 
at  Red  Oak,  adjoining,  constituted  hia  charge  fur  nearly 
eight  yeara.  From  this  he  moved  to  Crow  Ueadow 
Church,  IlL,  where  he  labored  fur'four  years,  after  which 
he  returned  to  his  former  home  in  Tipton.  For  two 
years  he  now  gave  atteuUra  to  bis  fknn,  and  pmcbeil 
as  an  occarional  supply;  and  in  1866  he  arranged  to 
supply  statedly  the  churches  of  BUirsiown  and  West 
Irving,  where  be  labored  more  than  his  strength  would 
justify,  and  died  Dec  17,  1867.  See  Wilaon,  i>reii, 
HisL  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  183.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Potter,  Huntington,  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister of  some  note,  was  bom  in  1766,  and  was  educated 
at  Yale  College,  After  having  completed  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  he  was  made  mtniater  at  Rye,  New  Haiop- 
shire,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  Lynn,  Man, 
where  he  died  in  1844.  He  published.  Century,  a  kt- 
mon  (1802) : — Funeral,  a  sermon : — Ne»-¥ear,  a  tB- 
mon : — Sichness,  a  sermon  (I80S). 

Porter,  Jamea  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wai 
bora  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  in  1609.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Jefferson  College,  Canonsbnrg,  Pa.,  studied  tbe- 
oiogy  fur  some  time  with  bis  father,  and  then  finished 
his  course  in  the  Alleghany  Aasociate  Reformed  Semi- 
nary. In  I8S4  he  was  licensed,  and  in  1835  was  or- 
dained and  installed  Ohio  Fint  AMoeiata  Refonaed 
Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Oiurch  at  Hqua,  (Hiio.  la 
1841  he  removed  to  tllinoia,  and  took  charge  of  the  con- 
gregations of  Cedar  and  Pope  Creek,  in  Mercer  (^s  DL; 
in  1660  he  surrendered  hia  charge  of  the  congr^tloa 
of  Pope  Creek,  and  his  labors  were  confined  to  the  coo- 
gr^Uon  of  Cedar  Creek  till  the  year  1862,  when  iie 
resigned  on  account  of  ill -health.  He  died  Nur.  16, 
1868.  See  Wilaon.  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  27(1 
(J.  L.  &) 

Porter,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  father  of 
Dr.  Eliphalet  Porter,  was  born  about  1716,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Vale  College.  He  waa  first  minister  of  North 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  until  his  death,  in  1802.  He  pulh 
lished.  Sermon  (ordination  of  S.  Brett): — Sermem  on 
Justification  {IT^i)  -.—Rfpfy  to  Mr.  Bryttnts  Rrmarb 
on  Sermon  oh  Juslt^fication  (1761), 

Porter,  Lemnel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Btnlon,  Mass.,  May  1,  1809.  His  ministry 
extended  over  a  period  of  thirty  yean^  and  included  a 
long  and  auccessfnl  paalorale  at  Lowell,  MaBB^  and  sub- 
sequently at  PittsfieM,  in  the  same  state.  He  wu  a 
man  of  Kne  culture,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  the  au- 
thor of  several  religious  works.  A  short  time  previoai 
to  his  death  he  was  appointed  associate  Becretary  ofthe 
Western  Department  oflhe  American  Tract  Society,  and 
during  the  brief  period  which  he  served  in  that  capac- 
ity won  the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  waa  tonight 
iiiooniaci.  He  died  at  Chicago,  IlL,  Oct.  17, 1864.  See 
Appletm'B  A  m.  Cj/dop,  iv,  620. 

Porter,  Natiianlel  (I),  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  Jan.  14, 1746,  at  Topsliekl,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Hsn-ard  College  in  1768,  and  was  ordainrd 
pastor  in  New  Durham,  N.  H.,  Sepu  8,  1773,  In  1TT6 
he  was  chaplain  to  CoL  J.  Wingate's  regiment,  in  which 
he  served  ux  montbsi  Leaving  Durham  on  account  of 
inadequate  support,  he  became  pastor  in  Conway  Oct 
20,  1778,  which  charge  he  gave  np  in  1814,  and  died 
Nov.  J 1,  1887.  He  published  A»  Address  at  the  Opt»- 
ing  of  an  Aeadmif  at  Fryebiirg  (1806),  and  afewocct- 
sinnal  Serwums.  See  Sprague,  A  muls  of  the  Ameriem 
Pulpit,  ii,  SS. 

Pofter,  Natbanlel  (2),  a  minister  ofthe  Metbodbt 
Rpiiwopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  AD. 
1800.  lie  studied  at  the  Wc^yan  Seninaiy  in  New 
York,  and  in  1828n^z«d«(iH^(d<D^S@r  York  An- 
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Dul  Conrercnce,  from  which  time  till  bis  death,  in  1832, 
be  labwed  in  tbit  and  other  fielila,  chiefly  in  the  Middle 
States.  For  two  rears  of  this  time  be  was  principal 
of  the  academy  at  Cozenovia,  girini;  great  Batiafaclion. 
Mr.  FoTtei  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a  zealous 
and  otnaiBteiK  Chriatian.  See  J/uwief  ^  Co^ftratea, 
U,16l. 

Porter,  Samuel, «  PmbyteiUn  minltter,  was  bom 
in  Ireland  in  1 760.  came  to  tbia  country  in  1790,  and  ac- 
cepted «  pastorate  at  Poke  Run  in  1790,  and  in  1798  at 
OiHigraity,  Pennsylvania.  He  publishetl  several  Str- 
woM  (17^,  1805,  181 1),  which  were  reprinle<l  with  two 
Dialogues  in  1853,  with  a  iHograpbical  sketch  or  the  au- 
thor by  Kev.  David  Elliott,  D.D.  He  was  also  contrib- 
utor to  several  periodicals.  See  Spngiie,  AfmaU^the 
Ater.  I*vlpit,  ill,  639-&W. 

Porter,  Thomas,  an  EnRliah  diiaenting  divine, 
Aoari^ed  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century. 
Scarcely  aaytbing  is  known  of  bis  personal  bistoiy. 
He  pablishedt  A  Defence  of  Unitariaiaim ;  miended  ui 
m  Antm-  to  Dr.  tfaielxr  on  kii  Repbf  (179S,  8ro)  :— 
Smottt  Tiav^  on  the  Bitih  tfa  ChiU  (1805). 

Porter,  Walter,  an  Enf;lish  ratwcian  of  some 
note,  nourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century  as 
j^tleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Charles  I,  and  master 
<if  the  choristers  of  Westminster.  He  was  killed  dur- 
ing (he  civil  war.  He  published.  Madrigals  and  A  ira 
(load.  163-2)  -.^Airft  imd  MadngaU  (1639). 

Porter,  William  Henry,  an  American  divine 
of  same  note,  was  bom  at  Rye,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1817,  and  was  eilucated  at  Yale  College,  class  of  1841. 
After  having  studied  theology  he  became  pastor  of  the 
I'mbrterian  Church  at  Litchfield,  N.  J.,  in  1845.  In 
1831  he  unifed  with  the  Swedenbo^ans,  and  took  a 
[Msuirate  at  Boston,  Mass.  He  died  at  ICoxbury,  Mass., 
in  IKI.  He  published.  Commtm  ami  Scripiund  Prov- 
r/if  CoMfmrvd  ( Host.  184S,  I2ma)  i—The  Heaoatfy  Union, 
or  A'cHT  Jenua/em  an  Karth  (1850, 12nio). 

Pottease,  Portaese,  Pottene,  or  Portilorl- 
nm,  are  technical  terms  applied  In  the  Breviary,  or  a 
forleile  book  of  prayer  meA  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  eoabuiuoK  tbe  maw  and  the  other  parta  of  Hie 
Chareh  service  to  be  said  through  the  year  at  canonical 
boars,  with  the  exception  of  the  marriage  service.  The 
tens  are  derived  from  the  Latin  parlij'onum  (ipartan- 
do forat),  through  tbe  French  portt'hors,  hence  portnase, 
pirUu.  The  foreign  breriariea  were  divided  according 
to  tbe  four  leaaoni^  bnt  la  England  into  winter  and  sum- 
mer parts. 

PtUtenSi  Bbilbt,  an  enincDt  English  prelate,  waa 
bora  at  York  in  1781.  He  paaaed  aereTHl  yean  at  a 
nail  school  in  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  thir- 
leee  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Ripon,  and  entered  at  an 
earlier  age  than  usual  Cambridge  University,  where  he 
was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Christ's  College.  His  personal 
««nh,  united  with  his  superior  attainments,  both  clas- 
sical and  mathematical,  soon  procured  for  him  a  fellow- 
ship in  his  college,  and  by  the  exertions  of  bis  friends  he 
wu  made  esquire-beadle  of  the  univernty.  This  oflice 
he  did  lint  long  retain,  hut  chose  rather  to  give  his  un- 
diridpj  attention  to  private  pupils.  In  1767,  at  the  age 
of  iwcniy-six,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  soon  after 
print ;  an<t  only  a  little  while  later  was  appointed  lect- 
urer at  WhitehalL  He  flrst  became  known  as  a  writer 
by  obtauiing  Seaton's  prize  for  tbe  best  English  poem 
«B  a  Mcred  subject.  On  this  occasion  tbe  tofuc  was 
"Death," and  the  production  of  STr.  Porreua  was  univer- 
(illy  regarded  as  one  of  great  merit  In  1761  his  fame 
«u  It  ill  further  iDcreased  by  a  sermon  wh  ich  he  preached 
hefore  his  alma  mater  on  the  character  of  David,  king 
of  Uraei.  Archbishop  .Seeker  was  so  much  plen»ed  with 
Pattern  that  he  made  him  in  1762  his  chaplain.  I'orteus's 
W  prefermciita  wen  two  small  livings  in  Kent,  which 
k  hdd  a  while  and  then  took  the  rectory  of  Ilunton  in 
t^WDeoounty.  Huntonwaahiafa^-oriterradence.  He 


delighted  in  the  quiet  of  that  rural  retirement,  and  still 
more  in  exercising  the  duties  of  the  ministry  among  its 
simple  and  attached  people.  He  was  most  indefatiga- 
ble in  performing  all  the  duties  of  the  parish — preached 
in  some  district  of  it  daily ;  and  by  hta  pastoral  visits  to 
the  poar,.a8  well  as  to  the  rich,  secured  the  affections 
and  esteem  of  all  his  parishioners.  His  high  character 
for  propriety  and  talents  brought  him  into  general  no- 
tice, and  he  was  soon  appointed  prebendary  of  Peter- 
borough, and  not  lung  afterwards,  in  1767,  ho  became 
rector  of  Lambeth.  In  the  same  year  he  u»k  the  de. 
gree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1769  was  made  ch^ 
lain  to  king  George  III,  and  master  of  tbe  hosfutal  of 
Sl  Cross,  near  Winchester.  In  1778  Dr.  Porteiu,  with 
a  few  ether  clergymen,  joined  in  an  unavailing  applica- 
tion to  the  bishops,  requesting  that  they  would  review 
the  Liturgy  and  Articles  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
slight  alterations.  In  1776  Dr.  I'orteus,  without  any  so- 
licitation on  his  part,  was  made  bishop  of  Chester;  and 
in  1787,  on  the  death  of  bishop  Lowth,  he  was  promoted 
to  tbe  diocese  of  London,  over  which  he  predded  till  liia 
death.  This  appointment,  with  the  new  duties  to  which 
it  called  his  attention,  put  a  temporary  stop  to  the  im- 
mediate prosecution  of  several  important  undertakings 
he  had  contemplated ;  but  they  were  resumed  shortly 
after.  The  first  of  these  was  the  publication  of  his  ex- 
cellent Summary  of  the  Principal  Krideneet  of  the  Truth 
and  IHeiae  Origia  of  the  Chrittian  fyrelalion,  designed 
chiefly  for  the  instniction  of  young  persona.  Beniles. 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  he  purwied  along-formed 
plan  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  negro  slaves  in 
the  West  Indian  islands,  and  particularly  for  their  in- 
struction in  religions  knowledge.  He  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  and  took  a  lively  interest,  as  well 
as  an  active  part,  in  tbe  Society  fur  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  In  short,  his  public  influence,  as  well  aa 
privato  patronage,  were  conntantly  exerted  in  deviaing 
or  supporting  measures  for  the  diffusion  of  pure  and  un- 
dellled  religion.  In  1798  he  began  a  course  of  lectures 
on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  be  delivered  at  Sl. 
James's  Church  on  the  Fridays  in  Lent.  These  lect- 
ures, Mhich  he  afterwards  published,  bare  been  per- 
haps the  most  popular  of  all  his  worsts.  He  died  May 
14,  1808.  Though  bishop  Porteus  cannot  be  called  a 
profound  scholar  or  divine,  be  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able learning  and  ability  t  and  be  pursued  through  life 
a  steady  course  of  i^us  exertion  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  which  procured  him  a  high  reputation 
among  men  of  all  parties.  He  was  a  prelate  of  liberal 
and  enlarged  views,  one  proof  of  which  may  be  adduced 
in  the  fact  that  when  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment for  tbe  relief  of  dissenting  ministers  and  school- 
masters, he  pronounced  it  "a  measure  no  less  consonant 
to  the  principles  of  sound  policy  than  to  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  (Gospel."  He  was  in  private  life  distin- 
guished by  a  cheerful  disposition,  affable  manners,  great 
benevolence,  and  deep  and  unaffected  piety.  As  a 
preacher,  few  in  bis  day  surpassed  him  either  in  elo- 
quence or  pathos.  He  ia  conspicuous  for  sound  judg- 
ment, aolid  argument,  great  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  accurate  obserf  ation  of  the  worhl,  an  unshrinking 
reprobation  of  vice,  the  most  persuasive  exhortations  to 
piety,  and  an  unqnalilied  avowal  of  all  the  essential, 
fundamental  truths  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  His 
works,  consisting  of  sermons  and  tracts,  with  a  Life  of 
A  rchbi»hop  Seeker,  and  the  poems  and  lectures  already 
mentioned,  were  collecled  and  published,  with  hin  Itfe, 
making  another  volume,  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Hoilgson,  afterwards  dean  of  Carlisle  (1811,  6  vols. 
8vo,  and  often).  There  are  a  few  letters,  sermons,  etc, 
not  included  in  this  collection  (see  Darting,  Cyclop. 
liiUiogr.  i,  2426).  Besides  Hodgson's  Life  <\f  Bishop 
Porteus  (slso  published  separately,  1^0,  8vo),  see 
Churchman^s  Magnzint,  vol.  riii;  Jones,  Christian  Biogr. 
S.V.;  Perrv,  Ch.  Hist,  of  Engl,  ill,  428,  476;  Oissold, 
!  Urn''  -''>•'  "A--^-  n.  W:S(U^^@OQ#!^'Vt 
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Lit,  ii,  6M ;  Land.  Quar.  Review,  March,  181S,  p.  84- 
88;  Britith  Critic,  ISU;  North  AmericiM  J2enr»,  x, 
41,  896;  Uatbias,  PurtaU*  of  Liferatan  (ed.  1812), 
p.  270  sq. 


Tumb  of  Blehikp  PorteiiR,  it  TuDbridgfl,  Kent 

Portbaise,  Jzw,  a  French  Franciscain  monk  of 
the  ItJth  century,  noted  for  hii  decided  polemics 
ajniinst  Frotestantism,  was  bom  at  Saint-Denis-de-Ga- 
lincp,  near  the  beginning  of  that  ten.  In  1&64  we  find 
him  in  the  monaatety  of  Sable*  d'Olonne,  where  he 
probably  made  his  profMsion.  He  ww  more  than  once 
conspicuoua  by  the  vehemence  of  hia  speeches  and  the 
extravagance  nf  his  conduct.  A  certain  Jean  Tri- 
oche,  minister  of  the  Beformed  Church  at  ChAteanneuf, 
near  Sabl^,  in  Anjou,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
preaching.  Porthaise,  as  soon  as  informed  of  it,  went 
to  a  place  where  be  might  meet  hia  adTeiaary;  bnt 
Jean  Triocbe  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Por- 
thaise finthwith  drew  up  a  list  of  questions,  to  which  he 
requested  the  Calvinist  minister  to  reply.  The  answers 
came  two  months  aflerwards.  Porthaise's  rejoinder  to 
these  declarations  of  his  adrersaiy  are  extant.  At- 
tached to  the  Church  of  Toure  in  1666,  Porthaise  was 
meditating  a  great  enterprise;  it  was  nothing  less  than 
an  ansault  upon  heresy  in  the  very  stronghold  of  its 
power.  For  this  pnrpoae  l>e  repaired  to  the  Netber- 
jands,and  hurled  from  several  pulpits  the  most  virulent 
imprecations  against  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
ministers.  Rut  his  success  was  not  equal  to  bis  coiii^ 
age ;  he  relumed  to  Tours  in  1568.  His  enemies  quotril 
this  amusing  pasMge  from  one  of  his  sermons.  "  Wc 
bear  with  sorrow  that  there  are  people  abandoned 
enough  to  commit  adultery  while  they  have  in  their 
faonses  wives  so  good  -  looking  that  we,  for  our  part, 
should  be  quite  contented  with  them."  In  1582  a  dif- 
ference  arose  between  the  general  of  the  Franciscans 
and  the  monlis  of  the  monastery  of  Paris  on  accnunt 
of  the  election  of  the  brother  guardian.  Porthaise  had 
been  appointed  by  the  general  to  preside  at  this  elec- 
tion: but  his  powers  had  been  recognised  neither  by 
the  king  nor  by  the  snperior  of  the  monasteiy ;  thus,  in 
the  absence  of  the  commissary -president,  the  monks 
chose  a  certain  T.  Duret  The  nnncto  of  the  pope  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction,  bnt  the  Parliament  supported 
the  Franciscans  of  Paris.  Their  superior  was  suspend- 
e<t.  At  last  the  general  of  the  order  came  to  Paris  to 
conclude  a  compromise.  But  Porthaise  continue<l  in 
■lis  violent  protestations.  He  was  summoned  before 
Parliament,  but  did  not  appear.  Summoned  a  second 
time,  he  appeared,  only  to  inveigh  agmnst  the  court. 
He  was  ordered  to  leave  Paris.   Nevertheless  he  was 


in  the  ensuing  year  elected  provincial  of  his  order.  la 
1594  he  was  theolc^cal  instructor  at  Poiliers.  Hemixetl 
in  the  disorders  of  tbe  League,  which  conduct  he  expiated 
subsequently  by  public  penance.  After  the  rmdiiioa 
of  Paris  he  went  to  Sanmur,  solicited  Aikd  Doplesds- 
Homay  tbe  pardon  of  his  past  errora,  and  obtained  per- 
misaion  to  celebcalo  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  tbe  vir- 
tues of  the  king  against  whom  he  had  uttered  such 
violent  imprecations.  He  left.  Let  Calkcliqva,  Dimnh 
ttratioiu  nr  cniaint  Ditcours  de  la  Doctrine  ecctinw- 
liqiu  (Puis,  1667, 8vo)^Zte  I'rrMt  ZtomtM*.-  "Hoe/aalt 
in  nuam  commemorationen"  (Antwerp,  1667,  8to),  a 
pamphlet  on  tbe  Lord's  Supper; — Ckrilietme  Hidaralitm 
de  rEgUte  et  de  CEiicharittie  (ibid.  1667,  8ro)  i—De  la 
Fumfe  yerii4  de  la  vraie  et  fuuue  A  tlrolvgie  eottn 
let  Abuteurt  de  noire  Siiclr  (Poitiers,  1578):  —  Di/am 
a  la  Rfponte/aite  aux  InterdHt  de  Bernard  de  Pardieu 
par  Ut  Mtnittrtt  de  la  Religion  pritettdue  rifarmit 
(ibid.  8vo}  i—De  rimilatiott  de  VEucharutit  (iUd.  1602, 
8vo): — Paramw  ginirak  i  Fexaet  Erawtm  de  f/a- 
stitaHoK  de  rEu<^arittie  (Ibid.  1602,  8vo) :— TVoM  dt 
flmaffe  ei  de  Vldole  (itrid.  1608).  See  Wadding,  Serift. 
ord,  Minorunt;  Sealigenma  (2d  ed.),  p.  192;  liroo, 
Sinpularitit  kitt.et  lilUr.  Hi,  S4i  Desportea,  AsUisyr.  A 
Maine;  Haureau,  /fitl.  lilt,  dw  Mame,  i,  MML~Hoeftr, 
A'ottc.  Biog.  GMrale,  s.  v, 

PoTtlOO  is  an  architcctursl  tern  deaignating  t 
range  of  columns  in 
the  front  of  a  build- 
ing. When  of  four 
columns  it  is  called 
tflTottj/le;  when  of 
six,  hexatlyle ;  of 
eight,  octftttgte;  of 
ten,  decantgU.  The 
Latin  porticvt.  how- 
ever, from  which  the 
Italian  portico  and 
the  French  poriique 
are  derived,  has  a 
more  extended  sig- 
nification in  mediie- 
val  writers;  compre- 
hending, in  fact,  ev- 
ery kind  of  covered 
ambulatory  of  which 
one  or  more  sides  are 
opened  to  the  air,  by 
rows  of  columns  or 
arches,  whether  it  be 
attached  to  the  front 
of  a  building  or  to  its 
)>i<les,  or  to  the  tuner 
tides  of  an  area,  so 
as  to  fonn  a  cloinier 
in  the  strict  sense 
of  tbe  word.  In 
an  ancient  church 
Ili4'  piirlicos  were  the 
cloisters  about  the 
area,  otherwise  call- 
ed the  exterior  narthex  (q.v.),  and  the  place  of  the 
mourners.   See  Porch. 

PortlM,  MiciiAKi^  D.Dq  an  American  Boman  Cath- 
olic prelate,  wm  bom  near  the  opening  of  our  centarv, 
and  was  of  French  deacent.  He  wis  educated  in  tUi 
country  and  at  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  and  was  ecu- 
secreted  to  the  priesthood  Nov.  fi,  1826.  After  holding 
various  ecclesiastical  apptnntments,  he  was  made  Usbop 
of  Mobile.  He  died  Hay  14, 1869.  As  an  ecckaiasttc 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  own  dciMmination,  and 
as  a  citiien  be  was  highly  rtapected  all  duses. 
He  was  more  tolerant  towards  thoee  who  <tifl!md  from 
him  Jn  religions  belief  than  is  apt  to  bo  tbe  case  «w»g 
Romanists. 

Portiforiiui..  gth^J^^  Q^ft^q.     »  • 


Temple  of  Vesta,  TlvolL 
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book  of  rabricml  ditections  to  instruct  the  clei^  as  to 
tfae  due  peribmuuce  of  diviue  service  and  the  ulminia- 
tntioo  of  the  sacnnients.  Sometinwe,  howcrer,  the 
wold  ie  BMd  to  rigniry  a  hnviaij.  This  WM  made  the 
title  of  tiM  Brerury  in  England  aa  somi  at  the  latter 
title  WM  used  abroad.  See  Pnietor,  Commatl.  on  Book 
tff  Cbrnmom  Prayr,  p.  U.   See  Poantaas. 

Portio  Canonlca  is  an  ecclesiastic  term  applied 
to  diflcient  things:  (1)  the  share  which  falls  to  the 
members  of  a  congregation  in  the  daily  distributions  in 
money  or  in  kindj  (2)  ihe  funeral  tax  {quota  funeralu, 
or  mortuariuni)  which,  at  the  death  of  an  ecclesiastic  in 
office,  must  be  paid  lu  the  bishop;  finally  (3),  the  casu- 
alty paid  to  the  curate  for  the  funeral  service  of  a  parish- 
ioner. If  the  funeral  has  not  taken  [dace  in  the  paro- 
chial church,  part  of  the  profit  which  by  it  has  accrued 
to  the  church  chosen  by  the  deceased  must  be  paid  to 
the  pamchial  church,  'riiia  also  ia  called ^"ffe  eonomVu 
or  quaiia  Jittteraria. 

Fottio  CongrQa,  the  name  given  in  the  canon 
law  to  the  suitable  salary  which  was  anciently  allotted 
to  the  priest  or  minister  of  a  parish. 

Portion  (p)?n.  diirt).  In  addition  to  the  sense 
of  dividing  or  allottinj;,  this  word  is  used  in  reference 
to  a  cHBtam  Mill  pn'valent  among  princes  and  rich  peo- 
fje  in  the  East,  not  only  to  iuvtte  their  friends  to  feasts, 
but  to  send  a  portion  of  the  banquet  to  those  that  can- 
sot  well  come  to  it,  espedally  ttuit  relations  and  those 
in  ■  state  of  moumtiig.  This  sending  of  portions  to 
thoae  fur  whom  nothing  was  prepared  is  alluded  to  in 
Neh.  viii,  10,  where  it  is  said, "  (io  your  way,  eat  the  fat 
and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  portions  unto  them  for 
whom  nolliing  is  prepared,  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  our 
Lonl :  neither  be  ye  torry ;  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is 
ynnr  atmigth."  The  historian  is  here -descrilnng  a 
naiioiMl  festival  where  every  one  was  supposetl  to  be 
equally  concerned-,  those  then  fur  whom  nothing  was 
pr^aml,  it  would  seem,  means  thoae  that  were  in  a 
state  of  mouminf;:  mourning  for  private  calamities  b^ 
ing  here  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  rejoicing  for  public 
enncema.  But  it  is  not  only  to  those  that  are  in  a  state 
of  mourning  that  provixinns  are  sometimes  sent;  others 
ore  honored  by  princes  in  the  same  manner  who  could 
not  oonveniently  attend  the  rwral  table,  or  to  whom  it 
was  mppoaed  not  to  be  convenient.  H.  D'Arvienz 
mentions  that  in  Syria,  when  the  grand  emir  of  the 
Dmaes,  with  whom  he  resided,  found  it  incommoded 
him  to  eat  with  him,  he  politely  desired  him  to  take  his 
own  time  for  eathig,  sending  him  what  he  liked  from 
his  kitchen,  ami  at  the  time  be  chose.  Thus  David  it 
nay  be  presumed  did  to  Uriah,  for  it  is  recorded  **  there 
ftiUotrod  Itim  a  mess  t4  meat  from  the  king"  (2  Sam.  xi, 
8, 10).  We  likewise  read  in  the  book  of  Esther  (ix,  19) : 
"Therefore  the  Jews  of  the  villages,  that  dwelt  in  the 
miwalled  towns,  made  the  fourteenlli  day  of  the  month 
Adar  a  day  of  gladness  and  feasting,  and  a  good  day, 
and  of  sending  portions  to  one  another."  See  Ishkkit- 

AMCK. 

Portion  (Parochial)  is  the  mediety  of  a  parish 
which  waa  divided  into  several  vicarages  or  parsonageiL 

Fortioniat,  a  term  employed  to  designate  a  hen- 
effced  person  in  a  cathedral  who  received  only  half  or  a 
moiety  of  his  prebend,  called  in  France  a  Amiprebendiiry, 
aad  in  Spain  a  ratiotm-o.  Bartariiu,  in  Scnttish  univer- 
■tics,  and  the  German  Bursek  were  portitma  of  money 
given  to  poor  studenti^  while  the  Cambridge  pen«on« 
Uvea  at  his  own  cost. 

Portiancnla,  THB  lHbU!.OE!*CB  OF.  In  the  vicin-  [ 
ity  of  Assist  there  stoo<l  a  little  church  Nostra  Signora 
degli  Angeli,  called  also  Portiuncula,  which  8t.  Francis, 
afWr  his  oonveision,  repaired,  and  soon  afterwards  re- 
ceived as  a  present  for  himsdf  and  his  congr^tion,  at 
the  hands  of  the  benedicrine  abbot  of  the  Monastery  of 
HsMc-Subaiin.  A  leieend  widely  spread  in  the  Uth 
cMvy  omrs  that  in  this  little  ctaurcfa,  the  cradle  of  the 


Frandscan  Order,  Christ  himself  granted  to  the  saint 
bis  prayer  for  plenary  indulgence  for  all  thoee  who, 
alter  partaking  worthily  of  the  sacraments  of  penance 
and  of  the  altar,  diouU  viut  Portiuncula.  Christ  made 
it  a  oondition  of  his  absolution  that  the  consent  of 
him  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  power  of  Undlng 
aitd  unbinding  should  also  he  obtained.  Honoriiu  lU, 
who  was  then  at  Perugia,  was  willing  to  grant  one  or  a 
few  years,  but  demiured  at  the  request  of  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence, inasmuch  as  the  practice  of  the  Roman  see  did 
not  warrant  such  a  thing.  But  as  soon  as  the  pope  was 
informed  that  the  aaint  was  speaking  in  the  8aviour'it 
own  name,  be  tlirioe  esdaimed,'*Tfay  will  be  done!" 
The  cardituls  did  not  approve  of  the  pope's  decision, 
as  this  indulgence,  which  could  be  gained  so  easily, 
would  put  a  check  to  the  ultramontane  pilgrimages  aiHl 
to  the  crusades,  the  only  means  by  which,  up  to  that 
time,  a  plenary  indulgence  could  be  obtained.  Honorius, 
being  noade  B«iMble  of  these  dangers,  compromised  mat- 
ters by  making  it  a  oonditioii  of  the  ohtenrion  of  plenaiy 
indulgence  that  the  visit  to  Portiuncula  be  made  from 
tfae  evening  of  August  1st  to  the  evening  of  the  2d, 
At  this  decision  of  the  pope  Francis  bowed  his  head  in 
humility,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  the 
pope  called  him  back,  saying,  "Foolish  man,  whither 
art  thou  going  ?  what  security  hast  thou  fur  that  which 
has  just  been  granted  to  thee?"  Whereupon  the  saint 
replied,  "  Your  word,  holy  father,  is  enough  for  ipe.  Let 
Jesus  Christ  be  the  notaiy,  the  Vi^n  Uny  the  deed, 
and  the  angels  the  witncaiea;  I  need  no  other  docu- 
ment." Some  writers  deem  it  a  most  doubtful  matter 
that  pope  Honoring  contrary  to  the  pontifical  practice, 
which  was  not  to  grant  indulgences  for  more  than  a  few 
years,  should  have  so  liberally  dealt  with  St.  Francis, 
especially  as  no  bull  to  that  vlfect  can  he  shown.  But 
the  testimonies  of  the  ISlb  and  14th  centuries  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  historical  nucleus  of  the  legend  are  too 
numerous  to  allow  of  any  doubt.  The  Portiuncular  iti- 
dulgence  was,  besides,  acknowledgetl  not  only  by  the 
popes  of  the  Uth,  but  also  by  thoee  of  the  13th  century; 
for  insunce,  Alexander  IV  (12&4-6I)  and  others.  Pope 
Innocent  XII,  in  169&,  extended  the  indulgence  to  all 
days  of  the  year.  Besides,  inasmuch  as  many  Roman 
Catholics  could  not  aKtrd  to  viut  Poriiuncula,  the  popes 
extended  said  indulgence  (obtainable  from  the  1st  to 
the  2d  of  Aug.)  to  all  the  churches  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Capuchins.  In  oar  time  the  Portiuncular  indulgence 
can  be  obtained  in  some  countries  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
Angust,  not  only  in  the  Franciscan,  hut  in  all  churches 
where  Catholic  worship  is  held  r^ularly  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

Port>Ri^aI,  Rkcldses  op,  occupy  a  most  import 
tant  posi^on  in  the  ecelesiastieal  and  literary  history  of 
Fran(»,  especially  in  the  17th  century,  and  are  la^ly 
identified  with  the  .Tansenistic  controveisy. 

Port-Royal  {Porrigium,  Portut  Rrgii,  Porrtat)  lay  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hamlet  of  Chevreuse,  three  leagues 
from  Versulles,  and  six  from  Paris.  Here  occurred  a 
memonble  repivduetion  of  the  austeritiea  of  the  Thebaid 
and  the  ascetic  laborBofI>rinB.  The  monasteryof  iWt- 
Royal  des  Champs,  an  abbey  of  the  Order  of  Ctteaax. 
was  founded  in  1204  by  Matilda,  wife  of  Matthew  I  of 
Hontmoreticy-Marly,  during  her  husband's  absence  in 
the  fourth  crusade.  It  lay  on  the  left  of  the  high-road 
from  Kambouillet  to  Chartres,  in  a  damp,  low  spot,  which 
had  once  been  called,  from  its  natural  features,  Porrois 
(from  Porra  or  Borra,  dog-Latin  for  a  woody  valley 
with  Btagtuint  water:  c<n*u  dumetit  plnau  M  ttofptut 
aqua').  Abandoned  for  a  Imig  time  to  the /or  i^mts 
existence  of  ordinary  convents,  it  fell  at  length,  in  tb« 
beginning  of  the  I7th  century  (1608),  tmder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  family  of  Anwuld.  Ang^lique  Anuiuld  was, 
through  family  interest,  appointed  abbess  when  only 
seventeen  and  a  half  yean  old  (some  declared  that  she 
was  only  deven,  and  that  bar  rdatires  falsely  stated 
her  age).  Touched  br  grace  as  she  grew  to  woman- 
hood,  she  nudertook  the^w^  @t5OTk 
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mother,  five  or  her  cisters,  and  aix  nieces  became  her 
Bpirilual  chiUlreii.  Mitre  Aiig^lique'a  change  to  such 
pious  devotiuii  is  eaid  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
aennoo  on  the  death  of  Christ  which  was  preached  by 
■  wandering  Capuchin  friar,  father  Baiul,  who  bad 
learned  the  truth  of  ibe  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  had  re- 
solved funnally  to  quit  the  communion  of  Rome,  and,  in 
passing  the  convent  of  I'ort-Royal  while  on  his  journey 
to  the  Protesiant.  countries  of  the  North,  had  secured 
permission  to  address  the  nuns.  With  love  and  kind- 
ness, but  with  unyielding  firmness  and  great  wisdom, 
the  converted  young  woman  reatored  the  rule  of  the  or- 
der in  all  its  severity — as  the  striM  obsenrancc  of  relig- 
ious poverty,  abstinence  from  meat,  complete  Beclnsion, 
and  the  most  severe  ascetic  exercise*.  The  abbey  of 
Port-Koyal  des  Champs  had  been  erected  for  but  a  small 
number  of  nuns;  in  consequence,  however,  of  the  celeb- 
rity which  it  attained  through  the  reforms  and  guid- 
ance of  H%re  Angelique,  the  number  increased  greatly, 
BO  that,  instead  of  tw^ve,  there  were  mora  than  ngbty ; 
and  thua  the  tmildings  of  the  abbey  became  ovcmuwd- 
ed  and  unhealthy.  In  1626  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  additional  provisions.  A  bouse  was  purchased  in 
Paris  in  the  Fauboui^  St.  Jacques  (in  great  part  at  the 
expense  of  the  Amauld  family),  to  which  the  nuns  re- 
moved. This  their  new  abode  was  called  Port'Royal 
de  Paria.  In  1G38  more  spacious  quarters  were  secured 
in  the  Rue  de  Boulai,  new  the  Rue  Coquilli^re,  where 
they  also  owned  a  church,  which  was  dedicated  with 
great  solemnity  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 

In  1223  the  pope  had  conferred  on  the  convent  the 
right  of  affording  an  asylum  to  such  lay  personages  as, 
being  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  being  their  own 
masters,  should  wish  to  live  in  monastic  seclusion  with- 
out binding  themselves  by  penn'anent  monastic  vows. 
This  privil^  had  not  availed  the  Port-Royalists  much 
until  now.  But  the  gradual  Iransformation  of  Hire 
Angelique,  under  the  influence  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
with  wbom  she  had  been  brought  in  contact,  atid  who  led 
her  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  perfection  in  the  form  of 
the  possibility  of  a  complete  transformation  of  the  human 
heart  even  before  death,  had  become  so  manifest  in  her 
influence  over  her  nuns  and  the  severity  they  reached, 
that,  inqiired  by  this  example,  a  number  of  learned  and 
pious  men,  deuroua  of  living  in  religious  retirement 
sought  in  1688  the  privilege  of  occupying  the  desert- 
ed establishment  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs.  The  lead- 
er of  this  new  movement  was  the  inflexitile  St.  Cyran, 
who  had  been  first  an  examiner  and  later  the  spiritual 
director  of  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal,  See  Duvekgikr  dk 
Hauraskb.  He  was  a  Jansenist,  and  a  most  intimate 
Mend  of  the  founder  of  theae  doctrines,  and  as  the  head 
of  this  new  by  community  instituted  the  new  opinions 
and  made  Port-Royal  des  Champs  the  home  of  Jansen- 
ism in  France.  A  whole  colony  of  illustrious  penitents 
joined  him:  the  three  brothers  of  La  M^re  Angelique; 
her  nephew,  the  celebrated  advocate  La  Halire,  and  his 
brothers  Sericourt  and  De  Sacy;  Pierre  Nicole;  Claude 
Lancelot,  the  grammarian ;  Tillemont,  the  historian ; 
Pascal,  the  philosopher;  Racine,  the  poet,  and  Antoine 
Amauld  (q.  v.),  the  "great  Amauld,"  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  abbess,  the  learned  and  impetuous  Doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  whose  condemnation  by  that  body  oc- 
casioned Pascftl's  Promfalt, 

This  religious  movement  of  the  17tb  century  in 
France  is  as  remarkable  as  the  philosophical  for  which 
that  lera  U  noted.  Jansenisls  and  Jesuits  undertook 
the  re-«atablishnient  of  that  spiritual  power  which  had 
suffered  from  the  attacks  of  philosophy ;  but  between 
these  two  parties  there  was  bitter  strife.  Port-Rtiyat 
had  now  become  the  headquarters  of  Jansenism,  which 
has  been  called  "  Calvinistlc  Catholicism."  The  attempt 
of  thePort-KoyaliBtsat  recon»tructinn  embraced  exactly 
those  parts  of  mediieval  religion  which  the  Jesuits  had 
neglected.  Wholly  abandoning  what  the  Jesuits  had 
taken  hold  of— the  social  and  pulitical  side  of  Catholi- 
cism— th<7  clung  to  iu  personal,  mystical,  ami  ascetic ' 


ride.  They  did  not  quarrel  with  the  Church ;  they  de- 
sired to  remain  Catholic  in  spite  of  the  pope,  beliering 
in  the  priesthood  and  the  sacraments.  Hier  arrircd 
at  a  net^ihyeictl  and  moral  reform,  and  pointed  to  Sc. 
Paul  and  St.  Angusdne  as  their  inapima.  The  Jesutis 
adopted  directly  anugoniaric  views  on  grace  and  pn- 
destination,  and  proclaimed  the  opinions  of  the  Spaniard 
Molina,  who  had  undertaken,  in  his  Dt  Coneordia  Gro- 
lia  et  Liberi  A  rbUtii,  to  reconcile  free-will  and  predes- 
tination. The  solitaires  of  Port^Royal  now  became  the 
Jansenists  of  France,  insisted  upon  predestination,  and 
taught  that  good  works  were  without  merit ;  that  grace 
alone,  arbitrarily  given  or  refused,  made  saints — a  Chris- 
tianity as  terrible  as  the  Fate  of  the  ancients.  They 
pursued  human  nature,  corrupted  In-  the  fall,  with  an 
implacable  hatred,  and  the  logical  conclusion  of  such  a 
doctrine  was  the  salvation  of  the  few — i.  e.  the  Cbuirfa 
of  Jansenism  became  sn  aristocracy  of  grac«.  See  Jas- 
SKSfsii.  However  mitch  we  may  find  in  Janaenim  to 
take  exception  to,  the  men  who  espoused  Its  doctrines 
were  actuated  b^'  the  noblest  of  mniives,  and  deserred 
success  in  their  undertaking,  which  aimed  principally  at 
the  freedom  of  France  from  the  trammels  of  the  papal 
devotees— the  Jesuits— and  the  spread  of  practical  piety 
among  Ibe  French  people. 

The  Jesuits,  who  were  prominent  at  this  time  in 
the  Church  of  France,  and  effectually  cnntndled  the 
court,  obtained  under  the  ministry  of  Richdien,  and 
especially  <^  Mazarin,  repealed  condemnatory  acts 
against  the  teachings  of  the  Jansenista  in  gennal,  and 
the  Port-Royalists  especially.  Persecution,  bowevCT, 
only  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  new  npiiuaaiL 
Duvergier,  a  Port-Royalist,  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  kept  there  until  the  death  of  Richelieu,  in  16^ 
But  the  very  time  of  bis  liberation  was  marked  by  a 
most  noteworthy  production.  Antoine  ^oanld.  bet- 
ter known  as  "Le  grand  Amauld,''  iheo  wrote  his 
Frequent  Cowmuawtt.  the  first  work  of  that  scientific 
school  of  religious  phtkisophy  of  which  Pon-Boyal  waa 
the  fncus  and  Pascal  the  principal  exponent.  Indeed, 
the  best  claim  which  the  community  of  Port-Royal  has 
upon  our  notice  is  thU  literary  war  which  it  waged 
against  the  scholastic  theology,  and  against  the  Jeswta 
in  particular.  The  Society  of  Jesus  had,  ever  be  it 
said  to  its  credit,  devoted  itsdf  to  the  cdtwation  of 
youth :  but  whatever  danger  there  was  in  their  general 
teaching  was  thus  intensified  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
distrusted  them.  Port-Royal  determined  to  meet  than 
on  this  ground,  by  establishing  schools  and  by  issuing 
text-books  of  their  own.  Tfae  grammar,  logic,  and  rhet- 
oric of  Port-Royal — the  first  by  Amauld,  the  second  by 
Nicole — ^were  the  fruits  of  this  resolm  They  set  tbcB- 
selves  also,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  conntennine  the 
power  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  confessional;  for  the  inte^ 
rity  and  piety  which  characterized  the  Port-Royahns 
caused  them  to  be  much  sought  after  as  conf^esson. 
They  discovered  and  maintained  the  famous  distincti<m 
ot/ait  and  droU  in  respect  to  papal  infallibility.  As  to 
doctrine,  the  pope  could  not  err;  as  to  facta  he  might. 
See  Galucakism;  Infalubiutt.  When  reqoired, 
they  were  willing  to  condemn,  as  doctrines,  the  five 
propositions  which  were  said  to  comprise  the  Janseniitk 
heresy;  but  they  denied  that  these  conclusions  wete  to 
be  found  in  or  inferred  from  Jsnsen's  Avguttmiu,  No 
papal  bulls  or  persecution  could  make  them  recede  fiwm 
this  position.  In  their  maintenance  of  Jensen's  real 
doctrines,  in- their  refusal  to  acknowledge  papal  infal- 
libility OS  to  facts,  in  their  continual  warfare  against 
the  Jesuits,  they  were  exposed  to  constant  perseeutioiL 
For  the  Jesuits  were  not  inert  in  the  face  of  this  oppo- 
sition and  defiance.  They  plotted  incessantly  at  Rmne, 
in  order  to  bring  the  thunders  of  the  Holy  See  to  bear 
upon  the  over-bold  Jansenists. 

The  persecution  brought  tlaoat  a  remit  the  Jenits 
hardly  anticipated.   Blaise  Pascal  was  induced  to  step 
into  the  arena  in  defence  of  the  I^irt-Bovaliitii  One 
'  of  the  most  indepcndau  mi^^  h«l 
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nerer  ytt  ap  to  this  point  submitted  himself  to  the  act- 
ual guidance  of  Juuen,  any  more  than  he  bad  frankly 
accepted  the  logical  consequences  of  the  discoveries  of 
Deseaitei.  He  had  felt  tha  force  of  both  these  pow«<- 
fiil  influeaees;  bat  a  third  feeling  had  exerted  authority 
uvcr  his  unwilling  mind:  he  had  been  sn-ayed  by  the 
sceptical  influence  of  Montaigne.  As  a  sort  of  refuge 
fmm  the  yamiing  abyss  which  had  thus  threatened 
t(t  drown  him,  this  stanch  and  devotional  spirit  threw 
him.  as  by  a  sndden  and  irresistible  impulse,  into  the 
arms  of  the  Janaenista,  and  he  became  a  recluse  at 
I'ort-Koyal,  and  its  cbampion  against  the  world.  See 
Pakau. 

In  tbe  meantime  the  number  of  nans  and  noriees 
IV>rt-Rayal  de  Paris  having  greatly  increased,  tbe  ah- 
btas  Angelique  Amauld  determined  in  1648  to  transfer 
part  of  them  to  Port-Royal  des  Champs.  The  school 
of  Port-Royal  was  therefore  removed  from  the  latter 
iJaee  tn  Paris,  Rue  St.  Dominique,  Faubourg  St.  Jacques, 
tmt  after  three  years  the  teachers  were  restored  to  Port- 
Royal  des  Champa  where  they  no  longer  occapied  the 
roonaatic  building,  but  a  farm-house,  called  Les  Granges, 
on  the  neighboring  hilL  in  1658,  pope  Innocent  I 
having  oondemned  five  propositions  in  the  book  of 
Janseaina,  Amauld  wrote  to  prove  that  these  propo- 
sitioos  did  not  exist  in  the  hook  of  Jansenius,  at  least 
not  in  the  sense  attributed  to  thAm.  Upon  this  Amauld 
was  accuaed  of  Jansenism.  The  nuns  of  Port-Royal, 
with  thai  abbess  Ang^que,  having  refused  to  sign 
the  fbraulaty  acknowledging  that  the  five  alleged 
heretical  propositions  were  contained  in  tbe  work  of 
.Itnaenius,  preparations  were  begun  by  tbe  Jesuits  for 
scattering  the  commimity  of  Port-Royal,  and  placing 
ihem  in  close  captivity,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  sub- 
iDiflsion.  It  seemed  a  strange  spectacle  that  a  body  of 
mmeii,  and  a  few  othera  who  agreed  with  tbem  in  sen- 
timent, should  withstand  the  power  of  the  decrees  of 
Kome  and  all  the  pertinacity  of  the  Jesuits  in  carrying 
nut  those  decrees.  On  March  30,  1656,  two  months  af- 
ter the  condemnation  of  Dr.  Amauld,  the  civil  authori- 
ii«  proceeded  lo  carry  out  an  order  in  council  that  every 
scb(^,  postulant,  and  novice  should  be  removed  from 
Pnt-Rt^aL  But,  for  some  unknown  reasons,  the  exe- 
cutioB  waa  suddenly  interrupted  and  delayed  several 
ymn.  It  is  said  Uiat  Mazarin's  unpleasant  relations 
with  tbe  papacy  were  the  principal  cause  of  this  sudden 
8aq>enee  of  procedure  against  tbe  recluses.  In  1660  the 
king  himself  ordered  the  school  to  be  broken  up.  The 
nans  still  continuing  refractory,  PereHxe,  archbishop  of 
l*Bri^  aent  a  party  of  police-oflficers  in  1664,  who  arrest- 
ed the  ^tbess,  her  niece  Angelique  AmauM  ttte  Young- 
er, or  Angelique  de  St.  Jean,  the  mistress  of  the  novices, 
and  other  nuns,  and  distributed  them  among  several 
monaueries,  where  they  were  kept  in  a  state  of  confine- 
ment.   See  Abnavld,  ANo^Liqric 

Previnnsly  some  of  the  nuns  who  had  remuned  at 
Port-Royal  de  Paris  intrigoed  with  the  government  in 
order  to  become  liidependent  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs, 
and  Louia  XIV  apptnnted  a  aerate  abben  to  Poit- 
Royal  de  Paris.  In  1669  a  compromise  was  made  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  defenders  of  Jansenius,  which 
was  called  "the  Peace  of  Clement  IX."  The  nuns  of 
Port-Royal  des  Champs  with  their  own  abbess  were  then 
restored  to  their  convent,  bnt  Port-Royal  de  Paris  was 
nM  restored  to  them:  a  division  ofpmperty  was  effected 
between  tbe  two  communities,  order  of  the  king, 
whkh  waa  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  (dement  X  dated  1671, 
Each  convent  retained  itsown  abbess.  Several  disputes 
took  place  between  the  two  communities,  in  which  the 
trchMsbop  of  Paris  and  the  Jesuits  took  an  active  pan. 
At  last,  in  March,  1708,  a  bull  of  pope  Clement  XI  snp- 
preased  the  convent  of  Port- Royal  des  Champs,  and  ga%-e 
the  property  to  Port-Royal  dc  Paris.  In  1709LeTelUer 
had  (4>t^ned  from  king  Louis  XIV  a  decree  for  tbe  ex- 
fcntion  of  the  papal  bull,  and  D'ArgensoUi  tbe  lieuten- 
ant nf  poUoe  of  Paris,  was  aent  with  a  body  of  men  to 
IVat-Boyal  dee  Champs,  and  be  removed  fh>m  thence 


the  nuns,  who  were  distributed  among  several  convents, 
The  convent  and  church  of  Port-Royal  dee  Champs  were 
stripped  of  all  their  valuables,  which  were  transferred  to 
Port-Royal  de  Paris,  and  tbc4'orroer  building  was  lev- 
elled with  the  gntund,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  as  a  nest 
of  Jansentats  and  bnetkb  The  aacred  relics  of  the 
Church  were  home  fh>m  the  altar,  the  bodies  disin- 
terred from  the  cemetery,  and  every  trace  of  the  estab- 
lishment destroyed,  tbe  very  soil  bring  abandoned  to 
the  plough. 

I.ittraturt. — Besoigne,  Racine  (1767, 2  vols.),  Cl^men- 
cet,  Du  Foss^,  Fontaine  (Col.  1738,  2  vols.),  and  otiKis 
have  written  of  PMt>RoyaL  Dr.  Keucblin  has  published 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  treatises,  enUtlefl  GrickuAttvoa 
Port-Hoyal  (Hamb.  1839-44,2  vols.);  and  other  and  more 
recent  works  to  be  consulted  are,  Saint-Beuve,  Hist,  de 
Pot  t-Royal  (Paris,  1840-68,  4  vols.) ;  Beard,  Part-Royal 
(Lund.  1860,  2  vols.) :  Scbimmelpenninck,  Afematrt  of 
Port-Royal  (ibid.  18&5).  On  Reuchlin's  work,  see  Sit 
James  Stephen,  lUmajft,  vol.  i;  Wilkena,  Port-Rosalf 
Oder  der  Janenitmvt  in  Frantrtieh,  in  the  Ztitaehrift 
/Ur  Kutnuchaftlickt  Theolt^,  1859;  Meth.  Quarlfrfy, 
1856.  See  also  Jervis.  llitt,  Ch.  of  France  (Lond.  1872), 
vol.  i  and  ii,  and  his  History  of  France  (Student's  Edi- 
tion), p.  469-472;  Ranke,  Jlist.  of  the  Papacy,  ii,  251, 
259;  Tr^lles,  /ti*t.  of  tite  JamenisU,  p.  11  sq.  ct  al.; 
Martin,  hial.  of  Frtmee  (age  of  Louis  XIV);  Bridges, 
France  under  Ridieliat  and  Colbert,  lect.  iv ;  Villcmain, 
Discovrt  et  Melange*  LUlirairet ;  ^Tiltaire,  SiieeU  d» 
Louit  XIV,  ch.  xxxvi;  Bridge,  Hiit.  of  French  I.iler- 
ature,  p.  172  sq. ;  Van  L^un,  HitI,  of  French  Literature 
(see  Index) ;  bond.  Qaar.  Rev.  Oct.  1871,  p,  178;  Brit. 
Quar.  Rev.  April,  1873,  p.  284 ;  Edinb.  Rev.  April,  1841 ; 
Amer.The^  Rev.         I860,  p.  162, 366. 

Portugal,  tbe  most  westerly  kingdom  of  Europe, 
a  part  of  the  great  Spanish  peninsula,  lies  in  36'^  55'- 
42°  8'  N.  Ut.,  and  6°  l6'-9o  80'  W.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  866  miles,  and  its  a\-erage 
breadth  firom  cast  to  west  about  100  miles.  Tbe  king- 
dom of  Portugal  proper  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  on 
the  S.  and  W.,  and  by  Spain  on  the  N.  and  E.  Its  dis- 
tinctive aubdivisionS)  with  their  several  areas  and  popu- 
lations, are  given  in  the  following  table : 

CoNTiHKNTAi.  PoarroAi- 


PtotIdcm. 

ArM  In 

Sq.  Mil«. 

Hirao, 

esoT 

971,001 

Tlana, 
BmgB, 

Porto. 

TusosMoHTie, 

4S83 

80ff,8SS 

Bragsnxs, 

Tilta-ReaL 

BSIBA, 

Avelro, 
Colmbra, 
Vifen, 
OnBrdfli 

CastGllo-Branco. 

i,SH,asit 

BsTaKHamiBa, 

ears 

889,691 

Leiria, 

Sautarem, 

Lisbon. 

AuurrxMH 

MU 

S81,S4I 

Portalegre, 
Evora, 

Be)a. 

ALOABva, 

18T8 

18S,m 

Farob 

S,n90,670 

The  insular  appendages  of  Portugal  are— the  Aiores, 
1996  square  miles,  pop.  (1871)  268,938;  Madeira,  etc., 
816  square  miles,  pop.  (1871)  118,879.  Total  home  ter- 
ritories. 36,813,  and  the  population  (1871),  4,367,882. 
The  colonial  possessions  of  Portugal  are — in  Africa: 
CapeVerd  Islands,  1680J}S  square  miles;  pop.  67,847. 
Senegambia,  85,487.60  square  miles;  p(^8&00.  Islands 
of  San-Thome  and  Principe,  off  Guinea,  44a66  square 
miles;  pop.  (1868)  19,396.  Kn^t^B^n^t^mm.^ 
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■qtiare  mtlefl ;  pop.  2,000,000.  Houmbique  in<l  depentl- 
encies,  288,500  aquxre  tnilee-,  pop.  800,000.  In  Asia; 
Go*,  Sakete,  1440^  square  milea;  pop.  474,284.  Da- 
mao,  Dili,  94.08  square  miles;  pop.  58,288.  In  the  /n> 
dim  Arekipelago,  2877  square  mika;  pop.  850,800.  In 
CMno.-  Macao,  11.76  aquwe  roika;  pop.  (1866)  100,000. 
Total  of  ndoniea,  626,041.48  aqiiara  miles;  pop.  8,872,- 
959. 

Cbristiu^ty  was  establisbetl  in  tbis  country  at  the 
■atne  line  as  in  Spain,  rmm  which  it  is  only  politically 
separated :  it  therefore  had  its  share  M  the  misfortunea 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  ffreat  barbarian  invaaioiu, 
under  the  Alans,  Sueves,  Westgoths,  and  afterwards 
under  the  Arabs,  came  over  the  Christian  Church.  The  ' 
weight  of  these  calamities  was  made  a  little  lighter  for 
Portugal  by  the  circumstance  that,  partly  thntufih  the 
influence  uf  the  Roman  bishops  Anacletus  and  Aiiicetus, 
partly  thningta  the  decrees  of  Constanijne,  which  made 
metropoliun  seate  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  provinces,  | 
the  diocesan  system  bad  been  developed  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. In  the  country  now  callvd  Portugal,  in  the  pmv. 
ince  Galicia.  Bracara,  now  Braga,  was  the  metropolis. 
We  learn  frum  Garcia  Louisa,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
Council  of  Luco,  that  the  bishops  of  Astorica,  Purtucale  ] 
(Porto), Colirabria  (Coimbra),  Egitania  (Idanha),  Emin-  ' 
ium  (Agueda,  in  Kstreroadura),  Lameco  (Lamego,  on  the  ' 
Donro),  Loco  (Lugo,  on  the  sourcea  of  the  MinhD),Tna 
(HI  I'adron,  in  Galim),  Veaeo  (Viseu),  Anna  (Orense), 
Tude  (Tuy),  Mlgnetx)  or  Britonia  (Mondonedo),  and 
Dumio,  near  Braga,  were  suffragans  of  Bracara.  At  the 
Council  of  Luco,  A.D.  569,  a  second  metropolis  was  «- 
taUiahed  at  Luco,  b«it  it  remained  dependent  on  Bra- 
cara. Veseo,  Colimbria,  Egitania,  Lameco,  and  Magneto 
were  then  suffragan  seats  of  Bracara,  and  Tria,  Anna, 
Tude,  Astorica,  and  Britonia  funned  the  eccleaiasticat 
province  of  Luco:  it  ceased  to  exist  when  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Sueves,  in  585,  was  overthrown  by  the  Weet- 
gotha,  In  Lusitania,  Merida,  on  the  Guadiana,  was  the 
metropolis ;  the  ecclesiastical  province  included  Numan- 
lia.  Pax  Tulia,  Ossom^,  Olyeippo,  Cawio,  Avila,  and 
Elbora,  Calixtiis  II  transferred  the  metn^Iilan  dignity 
to  the  bishop  of  Compoetella.  In  the  7lh  century  some 
changes  appear  to  have  taken  place.  The  beginning 
of  the  8th  century  saw  the  downfall  of  rhe  Wcsignihic 
empire,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  invited  by  ihe 
sons  of  the  expelled  liing,  and  by  their  uncle,  Oppas, 
archbishop  of  Hispalis,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  from 
the  throne  the  newly  elected  king  Roderick.  The  land 
between  the  Douro  and  the  Pyrenee*,  a  small  ponton  of 
the  peninsula,  remained  underChristian  rule.  Fenlinand 
II  (1088-66)  wrenchetl  from  the  Araba  Lamego,  Vesen, 
Coimbra,  etc.  Though  the  Arabs  had  allowed  the  in- 
habitants the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  many  of 
them  passed  over  to  Mnhammedaninm,  and  thu^  by 
dcgreex,  bishoprics  and  monasteries  disappeared.  Even 
Bracara  lost  her  metropolitan  dignity;  and  when, 
in  1068,  Alphonsn  VI  took  Toledo,  which  under  the  | 
Arabian  rule  had  continued  still  during  two  cen- 
turies to  be  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  there  was 
scarcely  a  Christian  to  be  found  in  the  city.  In  con- 
sideration of  thcK  circumstances,  and  with  the  c(m»ent 
of  pope  John  Vlll,  Ovetum,  in  Galicia,  was  made  a 
metropolis,  including  the  bifhoprics  Anca,  Legio,  As- 
torica, Salmantica,  Caurio,  Coimbria,  Lamego,  ^'e8eo, 
Portucale,  Bracara,  Tude,  Anna,  Trio.  Luco,  Britonia, 
and  CieMrauguBta.  Oviedo  was  the  city  of  the  bishops 
vtpartibu»infi^^vim;  but  the  former  suffragans  of  Tara- 
cuna  did  not  acknowledge  the  archbishop  of  Ovetum, 
but  tbatofNarbonne  as  (heir  metropoliun.  The  dignity 
of  the  melropiilitan  of  Ovetum  was  extinguished  when 
AI|ih(>n8o  Yl  took  Toledo  and  Castile,  the  old  ecclesias- 
tioil  provinces  of  Toledo,  foaga,  and  Tarragona  being 
then  establuhed  anew  by  Gregory  Vll  and  ITrbaa  II. 
The  long  time  during  which  the  Spanish  peninsula 
had  stood  under  Mohammedan  rule,  Oiristianiry  being 
obliterated  everywhere,  Juslided,  in  the  ideas  uf  those 
Umea,  the  measures  taken  by  the  Church  fur  the  pur-  I 


pose  of  securing  tbc  rule  and  parity  of  the  BonanCuli- 
oUcreUgion.  Ttaeconi^eteexpubianofUohaiiiiDedBiiB 
and  Jews  seemed  commanded  \if  the  drcnmstancaiand 

it  was  executed  with  [utileaa  eue^iy.  In  1586  a  tribunal 
uf  Inquisition  was  established  in  I4sbon,  and  special 
severity  was  displayed  against  the  Jews  accused  of  prac- 
ticing their  old  worship  under  the  garb  of  Christianity. 
They  formed,  under  the  name  of  New-Christians  (q,-T.>, 
a  suspicious  claaa,  and  many  of  tbem,  in  1506,  bad  been 
victims  to  the  hatred  and  prejudices  of  tbe  mnbitnde. 
The  power  of  the  Church  increased  rafMdly.  and  wiili  it 
tbe  pride  of  some  of  the  bishops,  fat  there  soon  anse  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  clei^  difficulties  grestlydrtr>> 
mental  to  the  influence  of  the  latter,  as  it  gave  occowni 
to  the  people  to  get  an  insight  into  and  speak  freely  of  its 
sad  condition,  as  well  as  of  that  of  tbe  Boman  court. 
By  tbe  laws  of  1822-26  every  naturalized  fonigner 
was  granted  mil  and  political  rigbta  regardless  of  his 
religion ;  they  authorized  every  kind  of  private  worship, 
and  prohibit^  e\-ery  religious  persecution.  TbeCaib«fic 
clergy  were  treated  with  the  greatest  distrust,  and  their 
riches  were  seized  upon  %o  fill  tbe  treasiire  of  the  sttte. 
It  was  not  until  1848  that  the  govemment  was  rta»- 
cilsd  with  the  pope,  and  the  wounds  of  (he  Roman 
Church  were  knig  in  healing  even  after  that.  The  Pof- 
tuguese  Church  is  (since  1741)  under  the  special  juris- 
dicrion  of  a  patriarch,  who  is  always  a  cardinal,  and 
who  is,  tn  some  extent,  independent  of  Rome,  Pmu- 
gal  is  divided  into  three  dioceses,  which  are  presided 
over  by  the  cardinal-patriarch  of  Lisbon.  His  suffra- 
gan seats  are  Casicllo-Branco,  Guards,  Lamego,  Leiris, 
and  l^nrtakgre.  There  are  several  cobmial  bishops:  tt 
Madrira,  the  Azores,  and  other  islands.  Bende*  ibc 
patriarchate  or  archlMshopric  of  lisbon,  there  is  ibe 
archbishopric  of  Braga,  who  is  primate  of  tbe  kinKdnn. 
and  whose  suffragan  seats  are  Porto,  Yiseu,  Ct^bra. 
Bragan^-Mirsnda,  Aveiro,  and  Pinhel;  and  tbe  arrb- 
bishopric  of  E\'ora,  with  the  bishoprics  Elvas,  Be)a,siid 
Algarve.  The  archbishops  have  Ihe  rank  of  a  narqniv 
the  bishops  of  a  count.  They  all  belong  to  the  grao> 
deza,  or  hif^er  nt^Mlity.  The  bishops  are  appmated 
by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  the  pf^te.  No  bull  can 
be  published  without  the  agreement  of  tbe  king.  Tbe 
number  of  clergy  holding  cures  is  given  at  18,000.  The 
ti>tal  numbernf  parishes  is  4086.  The  naonagteriesvae 
difsolved  in  18M,  but  a  few  religious  establiibawnti 
still  exist.  At  Ihe  lime  of  the  dissolution  Porti^alvat 
possemed  of  860  monasteries,  with  6760  moeks,  rad  ISS 
nunneries,  with  2726  nuns. 

There  are  six  orders  of  knighthood,  via,  the  (Met 
of  Christ,  founded  in  1819;  St.  Benedict  of  Avis;  tbt 
Tower  and  SwonI,  founded  in  1459,  and  reorgsntnd  is 
1808;  Our  Lady  of  Villa  Vi^,  established  in  1819; 
and  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jenisah  m,  which  wst  sep- 
arated in  1802  from  that  of  Malta.  In  addition  to  tbcM, 
there  is  one  civil-eervice  order,  founded  in  1288.  Pa- 
tugal  stands  beknr  the  other  coantries  of  Enn^  in  re- 
gard to  education.  There  is  one  univcrMty  at  Ombk 
bra;  there  are  military,  naval,  trade,  and  navigatiee 
schools,  and  many  classical  and  higher  schools:  and  in 
1861  there  were  1788  public  schools,  with  79,173  pupils 
uncontrolled  by  tbe  Church.  There  is  an  Aodeoiy  <A 
Sciences  and  a  School  of  Arts  at  Lisbon,  the  former  of 
wbidt  has  ■  libraiy  of  50,000  volumes.  Tbe  other  psb- 
lie  libraries  are  the  Central  Ubrary,  with  800,000  nd- 
umes;  various  rovsl  libraries,  as  ibat  of  lixbon,  with 
86,000  badly  preserved  volumes  and  8000  MSS.;  tbit 
at  the  Necessidades  Palace,  with  28,000  volumes;  and 
that  at  the  Ajnda  Palace,  with  20,000  volumes;  sud  tbe 
University  Library  at  Coimbra,  with  45,000  voIdimi. 
The  administration  of  the  management  of  geneni  tdn- 
cBlion  is  conducte«l  by  a  superior  council  of  educatiM 
at  Coimbra,  under  the  snpervtsion  of  tbe  ministiy  of  the 
Home  Department.  See  Schiifer,  CrarA.  rra  Perttyal 
(Ilamb.  1886,  8  vols.  8vo):  Schnller^  nfmdfmrk  d,r 
Sliialnttumlf  rcn  Aumpa,  i,  3  sq. ;  liMtk,  IliU,  of  Porln- 
^J(183l);  Dunham, //wr.^^/^/'urfv^aSK);  Ander- 
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Ml  (H.  O,  In  Spain,  and  a  Vitil  to  Portugal  (1870); 
Ckmim'M  Csfdop.  s.  T. 

Porta  go  ese  Version.  The  oldest  known  Portu- 
{fuew  Tmt«Mi  uthitofthe  PsalmB, which  wupublbbed 
tt  Oxford  in  1695,  t<^ether  with  «  translation  of  the 
EiigliBh  liturgy,  under  the  title,  0  Ztpro  da  Orafao 
eowtmme  A  dmiitutrafad  dot  Sacramaitot  t  ovtroi  Rito$ 
e  CertmoniaM  da  Igrtja,  coi\forme  o  Oto  da  Igrrja  A  /»- 
jiaterra,  iuxiamaite  com  o  SaUerio  ou  Salmot  dt  David 
(Oxfbid,  na  ettampa  do  Tcatro,  anno  de  Christo,  1696). 
Tbu  translation  ia  aaid  to  be  vny  defective.  Next  in 
chronological  order  is  the  New  Testament,  or  0  Novo 
Ttttamatto,  iitok*,  todot  ot  tacro  xanclot  LiVroa  e  Et- 
criloi  ermtgrUeot  e  apo^oUcot  do  novo  Concerto  de. 
•DMo  Fid  Senior  Sakador  e  Redemptor  Jan  Chriito  : 
tradiaido  em  Por1ugnf»  peto  Patre  Joam  ferreira  a 
tAlmtida,  Mttditro  Pregador  do  SanOo  Evanfftlho. 
Com  iodat  at  Lieatfat  ntcettarias  (em  AmMenlain,  por 
Joam  CreUins,  1712,  8ro).  Seven  yean  later  the  first 
part  ^  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  Pentateuch,  was 
pubtisbed  under  the  title,  Ot  anro  lArrot  de  Moyan, 
dtamadot:  l,Genetit;  %Exodo;  S, /.evitico ;  i,Nunie- 
roi;  {i,  Deuferonomio  (con  privilegio  real ;  Tmnqiiebar, 
cm  India  Oriental,  na  oosta  del  Coromandel,  em  a  estam- 
pa  da  Keal  Missaon  de  Dennemark,  No  anno  de  1719, 
Ho),  Then  followed :  0  lAero  dot  Salmoe  de  David, 
(Ml  toda  diligemHa  fraduxido  de  Texto  original  na  Lingua 
Porlngmexa,  an^erido  com  at  outrat  Trantlofoent  e  em 
muboi  PoMtot  dtjctarado  peto  Padre  Benjamin  SchuUze, 
Mittionario  del  Rry  de  Dinamarca  e  Minittro  da  Pala- 
rra  de  f)mt  (Trangambar,  cm  India  Oriental,  na  costa 
de  Oofomandel,  na  estampa  da  Real  Hisnon,  No  anno  de 
1721,  12ma) ;  0»  dote  Prophetat  Menoret,  concern  a 
taier,  Hoteat,  Joel,  A  mot,  Obadias,  Jonat,  MicMeat, 
Xakum,  ffabacuc,  SnpMoniat,  Haggeo,  Zackariat,  Ma- 
laMoM  {com  toda  diligentia  traduzidn  oa  lingoa  Por- 
iugoeza,  pclos  Padrrs  Mimionarios  de  Trangambar, 
TrsDgambar,  na  officina  da  Real  Missaon  de  Dinamar- 
<^  anno  de  1732, 4to) ;  and  Oi  Livrot  hitloricot  do  V'elho 
Ttttammlo,  contem  a  saber,  o  Livro  de  Joiue,  o  Licro 
dot  Jmiza,  o  Livro  dt  Xutk,  o  primeiro  Livro  dot  Regt, 
o  t^mdo  Livro  dot  Xegt,  a  primaro  tJxro  dot  Cknmi- 
cm,  o  ttgmtdo  Livro  dot  (^romaOf  o  Livro  de  Stdrat, 
o  Iavto  de  Nekemiat,  o  Livro  de  Either,  traduzido  na 
IJngoa  PorUtffvnn,  pelo  Rrverendo  Padre  Joam  Fev' 
reira  <fA  Imeida,  Mimtro  Pregador  do  Santo  Evangtlho 
na  Cidade  de  Batavia  (revistos  e  cunferidos  com  o  tex- 
to  wigiual  peto*  Padres  Hisnionarios  de  Trangambar. 
Trangambar,  na  officina  da  Real  Misaaon  de  Dinamarca, 
amm  de  ITSis,  4to).  In  the  preface  to  the  historical 
books,  which  is  dated  April  21,  1788,  we  are  told  that 
(be  ministers  of  Batavia  sent  this  translation  of  Job, 
Ferreira  d'Almeida  to  Tranquebar  to  have  it  printed 
there,  which  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch 
govenior-general,  Theodor  van  Cloon,  and  hts  widow, 
Antonia  Adriana  Lengele.  The  Pentateiicb  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  any  introduction,  but  the  translation  is  accom- 
panied by  notes.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  histor* 
ical  books.  The  whole  is  preceded  by  a  Latin  |mface, 
in  which  the  translator  says  that  his  predecessors,  the 
two  misaionariefl  Bartho).  Ziegenbalg  and  Johann  Ernst 
GrUn<ller,  translated  the  Pentateuch  into  Portuguese; 
bat  in  continuing  their  work  he  did  not  follow  the  com- 
DKm  order  of  the  Kblical  books,  but  rather  preferred  to 
truMlate  first  the  Psalms,  because,  of  all  the  books  of 
the  OU  Tesument,  they  an  best  adapted  for  public 
■nd  private  devotion.  These  are  all  the  i^rts  of  the  ffible 
which  were  translated  and  known  in  the  18th  centnry. 
A  revised  edition'  of  Almeida's  Bible  nnder  the  joint 
editonhip  of  R.  Holden  and  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Girdleston 
was  iasoed  in  1876  (see  the  "784  Report  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Socie^"  [I/md.  1877],  p.  89  aq.). 
Cssplete  editions  of  the  Kble  in  the  Portuguese  tan- 
Rusge  were  published  by  the  American  and  ^tish  and 
Foreign  Bible  societies.  See  Rosenmtlller,  ffandlmck 
ierhi6li»ehmLiteratur,  ir,td6tn,   (&  P.) 


FOTtnmnaJIa,  a  festival  celebrated  among  the  an* 
cient  Romans  in  htmor  of  Portumnns,  the  god  of  har- 
bors. It  was  kept  on  the  seventeenth  day  before  the 
kalends  of  September. 

PoTtmnnns  (Lat.  portut,  "a  harbor"),  the  d^y 
snppoaed  amcHig  the  aneicnt  Romans  to  |n«rida  over 
harbors.  A  temple  was  erected  in  honor  of  him  at  the 
port  of  the  Tiber,  and  he  was  usually  invoked  thoee 
who  undertook  voyages. 

Posadas,  Framcisco,  a  Spanish  monk  and  preach- 
er, was  bom  at  Cordova  in  1644.  He  entered  the  Do- 
minican Order,  and,  after  teaching  theology  and  exe- 
gesis, devoted  himself  to  preaching  with  the  greatest 
success.  He  was  often  prompted  by  his  zeal  to  preach 
in  public  places  and  wherever  be  chanced  to  hi,  and 
even  old  age  could  not  ^te  his  fervor  in  teaching  the 
poor  of  the  country.  Nothing  equalled  his  charity  and 
love  of  the  d^^led.  He  refused  on  several  occasiwia 
the  honors  of  the  episcopate.  He  dietl  at  Cordova 
Sept.  20, 1718.  He  was  beatified  in  1817  by  Pius  VH. 
He  left  some  works  vf  edification :  The  Triumph  of 
ChaUily,  agaimt  Ike  Erron  Moliivti  :—L^e  of  SI. 
Doadme: — Serwtont  (fi  vols.  4to). — Hoefer,  Nowe.  Biog, 
Oenh-ale,  a.  v. 

PSschel,  I>hlllpp  F..  a  German  Pnteatant  divine, 
was  bom  Sept.  28,  1769,  at  Ansbach.  In  1797  he  was 
minister  at  Bulenhetm,  and  in  1817  city  pastor  in  Augs- 
burg, where  he  died,  Feb.  6,  1838.  He  wrote,  Meine 
Muttettanden,  oder  BetuUate  meinet  tiachdenkent  Sber  die 
widUigiten  GegenttSnde  avi  dem  GMete  der  Bd^/iont- 
witaemdiaji  (Nuremb.  1804)  :_/><naiiifil^  Ged/tnken 
atr  BtaKtwortung  der  Fragei  trss  ham  ehtxig  «.  alttin 
der  getunkenm  A  dihing  der  Religion  tf .  ikrer  t^hrer  uu/gt- 
hol/en  loerden  f  (ibid.  1808) WOntcke  u.  VortchlSge  x»r 
tirchL  Verfaumg  in  Baiem  (Augsb.  1828): — /dmi 
uber  Stoat  h.  Kirche,  Kultut,  Kircl^uckt  u.  GeittlieM- 
keit,  etc  (Nuremb.  :—Erkebuagen  dee  Htrtent  m 
Predigten  (Augsb.  1826,  1826,  2  parts)  i—Predigten 
uUe  FeiU  det  Jahret,  etc.  (ibid.  1826).  See  Winer, 
Handbttck  der  theolog,  Literatur,  p.  964. 

Pfiaotael,  Tbomas,  a  German  religimu  enthi^- 
■at,  waa  bom  Harch  2,  1769,  at  HSritz,  in  Bohemia. 
He  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  Sept  6, 
1796.  While  he  was  vicar  at  Braunan  he  had  to  pre- 
pare for  death  the  unfortunate  bookseller  Palm,  and  to 
accompany  himtotho  place  ofexeciirion  (Aug.  26, 1806). 
This  incident  seems  to  have  exercised  a  detrimental 
influence  on  his  mind,  so  naturally  inclined  to  mysticism. 
When,  in  1809,  Braunan  passed  from  Austria  to  Bavaria, 
PSaehel  waa  placed  under  the  dependency  of  the  bishop 
of  Salzbui^;  and  in  1616,  when  the  city  became  Austrian 
again,  ho  returned  to  the  diocese  of  Linz.  Soon  after- 
wards his  insane  behavior  caused  him  to  be  sent  from 
Braunan  to  a  countrj*  place  called  Ampfelwang.  He  now 
considered  himself  a  martyr  of  the  faith,  and  preached 
hU  "new  revelation."  Christ,  he  dwells  in  the 
hearU  of  such  as  are  pure,  and  directa  all  iheir  actiona. 
To  them  appear  God  and  the  Virgin,  and  make  them 
the  recipients  of  their  revelations.  He  who  does  not  get 
purified  incurs  damnation,  and  deserves  death,  which 
alone  can  pnrify  him.  This  doctrine  must  be  obeyed 
even  if  it  should  exact  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself,  if  the 
fmit  of  the  new  revelati<Hi  is  not  to  be  lost  and  given 
to  the  Jews.  For  God  has  determined  that  the  Jewa 
shall  be  converted.  Judaism  and  Christianity  melted 
together  into  one  general,  catholic  religion,  the  millen- 
nia kingdom  is  to  commence  when  thoee  ercnls  have 
Uken  place.  The  new  doctrine  found  proselytes  not 
only  in  Ampfelwang,  but  in  the  surrounding  localities 
— Asbach,  Unkenach,  Gampero,  Schafling,  etc.  The 
Pfiachelians  aiTected  great  piety,  prayed  with  deeply 
bowed  beads,  aome  stretched  on  the  ground ;  they  made 
uncommon  use  of  all  religious  practices,  as  pilgrimages, 
fasting,  communion,  wi^  or  without  previous  confes- 
sion, solemn  invocations  vS  the  Virgin  and  the  saints. 
But  the  tide  of  extiavaganea  menmtce.  Vr<mien 
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heard  coofearioni  md  gave  abanlulion.  They  are  uid 
to  have  GOtnmitted  most  iudecent  acts  in  tbeir  assem- 
blies. The  ceremony  of  purification  preceded  the  ad- 
miBsion  of  new  members:  a  kind  of  oil  or  a  powder 
which  the  proselyte  was  made  to  swallow  pindiiced 
dreadful  convuluons,  while  a  crowd  of  maddened  fe- 
males performed  a  savage  dance  around  the  suflerer,  to 
expel  the  devil,  who  had  hitherto  held  possession  of 
^e  new  member.  The  escape  of  Napoleon  fmm  Elba 
strengthened  the  belief  that  he  was  the  Antichrist,  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  the  millennium  was  at  hand. 
Disorderly  tramps  roamed  about,  prophesying  and 
preaching,  held  themselves  for  chosen  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  tiod,  and  resisted  both  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authorities.  At  lost  government  took  the  matter 
in  band,  nightly  raids  were  made  upon  their  assanblies, 
thrir  doings  were  investigated,  and  POscbel  was  put 
into  custody  at  Salzburg.  This  intervention  of  the  po- 
lice  did  not  appease  the  fanaticism  of  the  sectarians, 
who  were  misled  several  times  even  to  sanguinary  ex- 
cesses. A  (bother  tried  to  torture  her  child  to  desth, 
to  honor  the  Lord;  «  father  to  kill  his  child  in  prison. 
The  insanity  of  tficM  people  reached  iia  pitch  in  the 
Holy  Week  of  1817.  In  the  night  that  followed  Palm 
Sunday  it  was  resolved,  in  a  meeting  held  near  Amp- 
felwang,  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  A  penant,  of 
the  name  of  Haas,  was  to  be  the  victim.  His  mother 
and  an  old  man  were  dragged  to  the  scene  of  the  holo- 
caust :  the  woman  was  kille*)  with  one  stroke,  while  the 
man  died  only  a  few  days  afterwards  of  his  wound,  the 
ceremony  becoming  by  this  postponement  devoid  of  ef- 
fect Haas  pre\*ailed  on  hb  adopted  dau^ter,  t  girl 
of  nineteen  years,  to  give  her  life  for  httn.  The  mon- 
sters killed  her  roost  cruelly,  and  are  even  said  to  have 
drunk  her  blood,  as  bnng  the  blood  of  Christ.  The 
scene  of  these  horrors  was  on  the  ensuing  day  occupied 
hy  the  miliiia  and  the  actors  arrested,  but  only  six  tf 
the  leaders  were  kept  in  custody.  The  sect,  which  did 
not  count  over  196  membera,  thavafter  disappeared 
rapidly.  Piischel,  who  had  always  condemned  ttie  hor- 
rors commiiied  hy  his  disciples,  was  transferred  to  Vi- 
enna, where,  his  insanity  being  clearly  demonstrated, 
he  was  placed  under  severe  ecclesiastical  custody.  He 
died  in  1837.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  name  of  Poscbe- 
lians  was  for  some  time  used  to  designate  fanatics  of 
Poschel's  and  the  Piischelians'  description.  See  Alzog, 
Kirehenirteh.  ti,  680;  Giesebrecbt,  KirchmgmA.  da- 
neufjfm  Z«A!  (Bonn,  1965),  p.  888  sq.  (J.H.W.) 

Ffiaohelians.   See  POschel. 

Poseidon,  the  god  who  was  considered  among  the 
andent  Greeks  as  presiding  over  the  sea.  He  was  the 
son  of  Chronos  and  Rhea,  and  had  his  palace  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  where  the  monsters  of  the  deep  play 
■iDund  his  dwelling.  This  deity  was  believed  to  be 
the  iDtfanr  of  storms,  and  to  shake  the  earth  with  his 
trident  or  three-protiged  spear.  His  wife  was  Amphi- 
trito.  When  the  universe  was  divided  between  the 
brothers,  the  sea  was  given  to  Poseidon.  He  was  equal 
to  Zeus  in  dignity,  but  not  in  power.  He  once  con- 
spired with  Hera  (Juno)  and  A^ena  (Minerva)  to  put 
Zens  in  chains,  but  usually  be  was  submissive  to  the 
more  powerful  jg;nd.  He  rides  over  the  waves  in  a  chai^ 
tot  drawn  by  horses  with  brazen  hoofs  and  golden  manes, 
and  the  sea  becomes  smooth  at  his  appearance,  while 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  gambol  and  play  around  him. 
H«^riiilntuB  afHrma  that  the  Greeks  derived  the  worship 
of  PoHetdon  fmm  Libya ;  but,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
was  received,  it  Hprcad  all  over  Greece  and  Southern 
Italy.  It  prcvail«id  more  efl()ecially  in  the  Peloponne- 
SUB.  The  usual  sacrifices  nffbred  In  this  god  were  black 
and  white  bnlls,  and  alsn  wild  boars  and  rams.  At 
Corinth  horse  and  chariot  races  were  held  in  his  honor. 
The  Panionia,  or  festival  of  all  the  lonians,  was  cele- 
brated also  in  honor  of  Poseidon.  The  Romans  idenli- 
fipit  him  with  their  own  iiea-f;o<l  Neptune.  Tmy  was 
called  Xrptuna  Ptrgama,  bccauN  Poseidon  assisted 


Apollo  to  ■amnmd  it  with  walk  for  king  Lxomc6fm. 
who  refused  to  give  them  tbdr  promised  reward,  and 
Poseidon  sent  a  sea-nomter  to  ravage  the  country, 
which  was  killed  by  Hercnles.  He  alwajrs  hated  the 
Trojans,  and  assisted  the  Greeks  against  them.  He 
prevented  the  return  of  Ul.vsses,  in  revenge  for  bis  hav- 
ing blinded  Polyphemus,  the  son  of  Poseidon.  In  art 
he  is  easily  recognised  by  his  attributes,  whidi  are  ilic 
trident,  horses,  and  dolphins.  Sec  Nkptuhe, 

Foaeidoilia.  a  festival  celebrated  annually  atDonj: 
the  ancient  Greeks  in  honor  »f  Pbotidoo.  It  was  Jm|ic 
chiefly  in  the  island  of  .£gina, 

POMldoaliu.   See  PosmoKtua. 

Poaen,  a  PoUsh  province,  that  portion  Af  ancient 
Poland  which  fell  to  Prussia  in  the  partition  ofthe  kin^:- 
dom,  has  an  area  of  11,260  square  miles,  and  a  p«ipuU- 
lion  (close  of  1871)  of  1,583,084.  The  territory  is  di- 
vided into  two  departments,  that  of  Posen  and  Brfwr- 
berg,  and  its  principal  cities  are,  besides  the  leqweiivc 
capitals  named  after  the  dcpanmenta,  Gneaen,  limi. 
and  Inowradow.  The  principal  river  is  the  Wanha, 
which  is  navigaUe,  but  the  commerce  of  the  prarincc 
is  very  light.  For  educati<«i  liule  has  been  done  as  yet. 
The  Prussian  government  is  determined  to  force  Germaii 
culture.  There  are  six  gymnasia,  several  aornut  ami 
traimng  schools,  a  seminsry  for,  the  training  of  prie»ii>, 
and  about  two  hundred  burgher  or  national  srhool*. 
Nearly  half  the  population  belong  to  the  Koman  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  ia  under  the  spiritual  juriadietioa  of 
the  archlnshop  of  Gnesen  and  Poaen,  while  IKftXi  ofthe 
remainder  are  Jews.  The  InhalniantB  may  stiD  be  said 
to  be  Poles,  more  than  800,000  persons  cmpk>ying  Eofiah 
as  their  mother-tongue. 

Posen  formed  an  integral  part  of  Poland  tiH  1772, 
when,  at  the  first  partition  of  the  Polish  lerritoiy,  the 
disiricia  north  of  the  Netze  were  given  to  Pimo.  At 
the  second  and  third  part  it  ions,  which  were  made  Iwcaty 
years  later,  the  remainder  was  incorporated  in  the  Pias- 
sian  kingdom  under  the  name  of  South  Prussia.  Is 
1807  Posen  was  included  in  the  duchy  of  WarHw;  but 
b}'  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  Menna  it  was  sepsnted 
in  1815  from  Poland  and  reasdgned  to  Pnuaia  ander 
the  title  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.  In  IftU  the 
Poles,  who  had  never  amalgamated  with  their  new  Ger- 
man compatriots,  took  advantage  of  the  general  pefiti- 
cal  excitement  uf  that  period  to  organise  antqienrrtiell- 
ion,  which  gave  the  Prussian  government  cnnsidmble 
trouble,  and  was  not  put  down  till  much  blood  had  befn 
spilled  on  both  udes.  On  the  cessation  of  dbtorbaccM, 
the  German  citizens  of  the  province  demanded  the  io- 
Gorpontion  of  Posen  with  those  Prussian  states  vkicb 
were  members  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  the 
Beriin  Chambers  gave  tbeir  appntval  of  the  ptopond 
measure  in  1850;  but  on  the  snbridehce  of  revalatkn- 
ary  sentiment  in  Germany  the  subject  was  dropped, 
and  Posen  returned  to  its  former  condition  of  an  exDi- 
Gcrman  pronnoe  of  the  Pnuaian  monarchy.  For  tbe 
ecclesiastical  history,  see  Polasd;  see  also  Pacs- 

BIA. 

Poier  is  the  terra  applied  to  the  bishop's  examiiiii% 
chaplaiik  The  annual  examiner  at  Windiestct  tnd 
Elw  atill  bears  this  name, 

Pouy,  Alexander,  a  colored  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  about  the  ytot 
1814.  He  came  from  the  African  Methodist  Epinoopsl 
Church  March  20,  1869,  at  which  time  the  WoshingtM 
Conference  was  silting  in  Winchester,  Va.  He  was  le- 
ceived  into  full  connection,  and  the  same  year  (1M9) 
was  appointed  to  Johnmann  Street  Chapel,  Winchester, 
Va.  He  was  reqipcnnted  in  1^0  lo  WinchcstovVa.: 
in  1871  to  Harrisonbnfgh,Ta.,  and  in  1872-78  to  Lex- 
ington, Va.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  to  Abmgdm, 
Vs.,  hut  did  not  reach  his  work,  he  being  sidt  at  the 
time  he  received  his  appointment.  He  never  recov* 
ered,  but  died  Aug.  1,  1874.  See  ilimteg  «J  AweuA 
Confermcti,  1876,  p.  14.  , 
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Posey,  J<ibn  Hendenon,  a  minister  of  the 
HetbodisC  Efuacopal  Church,  South,  wis  bom  Sept.  17, 
1819,  in  Breckinridge  County,  Ky.;  emigrated  with  bis 
parents  iu  early  life  to  Illiaois,  aud  settled  in  Morgan 
Coancy.  His  lim  religious  impreauMis  were  at  about 
the  age  oTsereDteeiu  When  be  attained  to  the  yaaia 
of  manbood  be  came  to  Hiaaoori,  and  then  connected 
bifluelfwith  the  Methodist  Church.  He  was  Ucenaed 
to  preach  July  16,  ltt53,  and  letuned  the  local  relation 
for  some  time.  In  18ti6  be  joined  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence, and  was  appointed  to  Barry  C^uit.  In  1668  he 
was  appointed  to  Lima  CircniL  Shortly  alter  the  next 
rear's  Conference  his  health  failed,  and  be  died  Nov.  19, 
1X19.  He  ever  r^arded  the  ministry  *•  the  most  sa- 
cred vocation  on  earth.  His  high  appreoiUcm  of  its 
Mnetiiy  and  reaponsibility  was  such  at  times  as  almost 
to  overpower  his  own  spiriL  He  waa  ■  true  Itinerant 
in  heart  and  practice.  See  MtinUa  tjf  tie  Ammat  Con- 
/enmeet,  1870,  p.  »I8. 519. 

Posido'nitU  (IIoai^wMOc),  an  envoy  of  the  Syr- 
ian general  Nlcanor  to  Judaa  Maocabnna  (2  Mace.  »v, 

Poaldonias  (UomiSiavuK),  a  distingniabed  Oieek 
Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Apameia  in  Syria,  but 
a  citizen  of  Khodes,  where  he  reMded  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  (Strabo,  xiv,  666;  Athen.  vi,  26*2  e).  The 
dates  of  bis  birth  and  death  are  unknown ;  but  ho  must 
have  been  bom  during  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  ceiiturj- 
before  tbe  Christian  «ra,  aa  he  was  a  diadple  of  Pann- 
tioB,  who  probably  died  about  BlC  100;  and  whom  he 
succeeded  aa  the  head  of  the  Stoic  echnoL  He  removed 
to  Rome  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Marcellus  (Suidas, 
PoMdoM.),  B.C.  51,  ami  probaMy  died  soon  after.  He 
lived,  according  to  Lueiaii  (Macrob.  c  20),  to  tbe  age 
«f  eighty-four,  and  was  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated  phi- 
losophers of  his  day.  Cicero,  wjio  bad  received  instruc- 
tion from  him  (Cicero,  De  /Wo.  &  8;  Z>s  Ifat.  Deor.  i, 
3;  De  Fim.  i,  3),  frequently  speaks  of  him  In  tbe  highest 
lenns.  Pompey  also  appears  to  have  had  a  very  high 
opiuion  of  him,  as  we  r«Kl  of  his  visiting  htm  at  Khodes 
shortly  before  the  war  against  the  pirates,  RC.  67  (Strabo, 
xi,  492).  and  again  in  B.C.  62,  after  the  termination 
of  the  Hithridaiic  war  (Plutarch,  Pomp,  c  42;  Pliny, 
Hut.  AW.  Tit,  80).  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  veiy 
extcnsivie  and  varied  Informatitm  In  almost  all  the  de- 
partmentaofhuman  knowledge.  Strabocalla  hlm,dv^ 
Tiif  <ta3'  ijfiac  ^tXooufw  mkvftaHirraToi;.  Berides 
bis  philoeophical  treatises,  he  wrote  works  on  geography, 
history,  and  astronomy;  hut  none  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  their  titles,  and  a  few 
lenteRcea  quoted  by  Cicero,  Diogenes  LaertiuH,  Strabo, 
and  others.  He  seems  to  have  travelled  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  fur  the  purpose  oX  coUeetlng  infnnna- 
Uon.  We  learn  incidentally  fVom  Strabo  (xiii,  614;  iii, 
166;  iv,  197)  that  he  had  been  In  Spain,  Liguria,  and 
Gaul.  Plutarch  was  also  indebted  to  Posidonius,  among 
oibers,  fur  the  materials  of  several  of  his  lives.  This  is 
the  cafe  in  the  Liret  of  Marcellus,  Paulus  ^Erailius,  tbe 
Uracchi,  and  others;  but  particularly  in  the  .^tf^  of  Ma- 
riua,  with  whom  FWdonius  had  been  persnnaUy  ao- 
guainted  (Pint.  Uariat,  c  45).  Pomdonins  wrote  Me- 
trorolagtca,  Cicero  tncnlions  {Nat.  Deor.  ii,  84)  his  ar- 
tificial sphere,  which  represented  the  motions  of  tbe 
beavena.  Posidonius  was  a  much  stricter  Stoic  than 
his  master  PaiiKtius.  He  maintained  that  pain  waa 
nut  an  evil,  as  we  learn  from  an  anecdote  which  Pompey 
bcqnently  related  respecting  bis  visit  u*  the  philosopher 
at  Rhodes  (Cicero,  Tutc.  Ditp.  ii,  25).  As  a  pbyncal 
investigator  he  waa  greatly  auperior  to  tbe  SttAcs  gen- 
erally, attaching  bimsdr  in  this  respect  rather  to  Aris- 
rocle.  Indeed,  although  attached  to  the  Stoic  B\-fltem, 
h«  was  far  less  dogmatical  aud  obstinate  than  the  ma- 
jority of  that  school,  refusing  to  admit  a  dogma  because 
it  was  ooe  of  t  he  school  if  it  did  not  commend  itself  to 
him  far  its  intrinsic  merits.  Hit  works  on  divination 
and  tbe  nature  of  the  goda  are  referred  to  by  Clcen, 


who  probably  made  use  of  them  in  hia  works  on  tbe 
same  subject  (Cicero,  lie  Itiv.  i,  3, 80, 64 ;  De  Nat.  Deor. 
i,  44).  Strabo  says  (xi,  492)  that  Poaidoniiis  wrote  an 
account  of  the  wan  of  Puropey,  but  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  accuracy.  Thisaccount  was,  however,  prob- 
ably contained  in  his  historical  work,  oS  which  Atbe- 
iiBus  quotes  (iv,  168  d)  the  49th  book  (eomp.  Atben.  iv, 
151  e).  For  further  informarion  respecting  the  opinions 
and  writings  of  Posidonius,  see  Potidonii  Rdiquia  Doc~ 
trina;  ColUgU  atqut  Ultutravit  Jama  Bake;  AaxdU 
D.  JVyttenbachii  Amofalio  (Lugduni  Bat.  1810,  Svo). 
See  also  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Bioff.  and  Mylhol. 
a  v.;  Fabricius,  BUA,  Grac.  iii,  672;  Vossius,  De  J/ul, 
Grae.  p.  1 98 ;  Ritter,  Cesch.  der  PkUoa.  vol.  iii,  bk.  c. 
6,  p.  700 ;  Ueberweg,  Bin.  n/PkUot.  toL  i. 

There  waa  another  pDsldonius  of  Alexandria,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Zeno,  and  consequently  was  prior  to  PolyUiu. 
Suidas,  however,  by  misuke,  ascribes  to  this  PosidiMilus 
a  condnuation  of  Polybius  in  fifty-two  books,  which  la 
evidently  the  work  of  tbe  younger  Posidonius. 

Positive  PMlosopby,  a  recent  scheme  of  phi- 
losophy, on  the  bans  of  phenomenalism,  fuunded  by 
Auguste  Comte  of  Paris.    See  Comtx;  Positivish. 

PoaltlTism,  a  distinct,  scientific  habit  of  mind,  reg- 
ulated by  a -characteristic  principle,  which  was  made  tbe 
basis  of  an  extensive  and  ambitious  scheme  of  philos- 
ophy by  Auguste  Comte  (see  Comtk),  and  which  baa 
matured,  according  to  the  intention  uf  its  author,  into  ■ 
sect,  a  creed,  and  a  chnrch,  since  the  article  on  Conte 
was  written.  The  term  Is  applied  to  tbe  intellectnal 
habit,  tbe  cbaracteristle  principle,  the  philoeophical 
procedure,  and  the  . consequent  body  of  doctrine.  The 
English  Positivists,  who  have  latterly  been  tbe  meet 
zealous  propagatora  of  the  positive  philosophy,  and 
have  very  recently  issuet)  a  complete  translation  of  the 
Syriinie  de  la  Politique  Positive,  revolt  from  some  of  the 
later  speculations  of  their  fbuuder  and  hierophant,  by  rfr< 
jecting  his  theolc^cal  and  ecdeuastieal  reGonstmclionfl, 
and  all  tbe  sentimental  mimicry  of  tbe  papal  organiza- 
tion, which  was  elaborated  under  the  quaint  influence 
of  Mme.  Chlotilde  de  Vaux.  They  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  distinctive  principle  of  tbe  positive  philosophy, 
which  constitutes  its  sole  nOio  estendi  and  determines 
its  consistent  dei-ek^HDents  and  applications.  It  is  the 
first  duty,  then,  to  ascertain  what  i^is  principle  is. 

The  epithet  A»s(tee  has  been  employed  in  variotn 
slgnifleationa  in  tbe  history  of  philoaophy,  as  will  be 
shown  at  the  close  of  this  notice.  The  term  Potitintw 
is  employed  by  tbe  school  of  the  Positivists  and  by  its 
founder  to  denote  the  strict  confinement  of  speculation 
and  tbe  rigorous  limitation  of  knowledge  to  observed 
tacts,  and  to  their  habitual  antecedences,  concomitancea, 
anT  sequencer  It  eschews  all  laws  but  tboee  of  recog- 
nised aBBodaUon.  It  Invohres  the  exclusion  of  eauiea 
anfi  effects;  uf  supernatural,  spiritual,  or  melaphyucal 
agencies;  of  hidden  forces,  latent  qualities,  and  imma- 
terial essences.  It  contracts  the  intelligible  universe 
within  tbe  sphere  of  tbe  phenomenal.  It  refrains  from 
investigating  tbe  intrinuc  constitution  of  things,  and 
prohibtta  any  expatiation  beyond  tbe  reach  of  purely 
scienrific  analyria  and  eotutruction.  It  does  not  deny, 
but  it  ignore^  extrudes,  and  repudiates  as  Inaccessible 
and  imaginary  whatever  transcends  the  observed  facts 
and  the  lofpcal  deductions  therefrom.  It  is  tbe  pure 
method  of  inductive  science,  accepted  as  practically  suf- 
licient  and  complete,  though  without  asserting  that  it  is 
necessarily  exhaustive.  Whatever  lies  beyond  thisctr- 
cle  is  not  only  unknown,  but  inco^izable  and  inappre- 
hennble — not  merely  imperfect  and  uncertain,  but  im- 
palpable  aitd  delusive. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  sharp,  precise,  and  formal 
deRnition  of  Positivism,  because  it  is  chiefly  lUscrim- 
inated  from  other  philosophical  schemes  by  what  it  ex- 
foliates, by  its  limitations  rather  than  by  its  comprehen- 
sion.   One  of  tbe  most  eminent  and  easiest  of  ILving 
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pluaUon  oTtbe  ehuacterof  the  doctrine,  wliidi  it  m»y  I 
ba  well  to  cite  u  an  Mithoritatire  tetUmiNiy: 

"Snfflce  It  Ifaat  we  mein  bj  tbe  pMltlre  method  of 
thonKtat  (and  we  will  now  dm  the  term  In  a  kum  not 
limited  to  ibe  eitclitl  cnnftrnclton  of  Comte)  tb«t  method 
wblcb  would  bnae  life  and  condnct,  na  well  ae  knowledge, 
ni>on  (Dcb  evidence  aa  cau  be  referred  to  lo^cal  canone 
otpnqf,  wblcb  would  place  all  that  occnplea  man  to  s  ho- 
mogeneons  xjpiem  of  law.  On  the  oiber  hand,  tble  method 
iarueH»ldefmm  hi/poUkfa,  not  to  be  tested  by  known 
logical  canoD  familiar  to  science,  whether  tbe  bjpotbeela 
claim  BnptH»1  ttum  Intuition,  avplratlon,  or  ireDeral  plans- 
Ibilltr.  And  nzniu,  tlila  method  tunia  uide  from  Ideal 
eiandarda  which  avow  tliemMlves  to  be  Iavl«M,  which 
profe«9  to  inini>cend  the  field  of  law.  We  say,  life  and 
conduct  sbHil  rinud  for  n»  wholly  im  n  baeb  of  law,  aud 
mast  reel  entirely  In  that  reicliin  of  ecience  (not  physical, 
hut  mnml  and  social  Mleiicr)  where  we  are  free  to  naeoor 
Inielllgvnce  in  tbe  melhi>d»  known  tu  w  aa  Inlelllelhle 
losic,  methoda  which  the  Intellect  can  analyse"  (Prederic 
H«ifla>m,  7h«  Sm(I  and  Ftttw*  Lift,  In  The  Sindemtk  On- 
fwy.  No.  4,  June,  mi,  wu  vil.  p.  «U,  9tB). 

Mr.  Harrison's  ooot«niplation  is  here,  as  will  be  read- 
ily conjectured,  directed  specially  to  the  ethical  devel- 
Qpmenta  of  Po^tiviam;  but  such  language  so  applied 
rercaJB  tbe  severity  with  which  everything  but  the  pn>c- 
easee  and  products  of  scientific  observation  and  logical 
conchuioQ  ia  excluded  rrom  tbe  arena  of  the  PoeiUvisu 
This  accords  perfectly  with  the  deteminatioa  vt  the 
dogmatic  principle  originally  ibimulatcd  id  the  PkUo- 
tapkie  Poaliet  (uhm  i,  p.  4,  A). 

"In  Ane.  In  tbe  Postttve  flats  the  hnman  mind,  recng* 
nisins  the  lmpoe»lbl11ty  ofattHiniRff  abeolnte  noitotis,re- 
nonncsM  the  iDvesiiKatioii  ofibe  origin  and  destination  of 
the  nniverse.  and  Inquiry  Into  the  Intrinsic  causes  of  phe- 
uomeua.  and  altacheH  itself  In^tend  solvly  to  the  dlscwv- 
cry,  by  Judlclons  combinailon  of  reasonlni;  and  olwerva- 
tton.  of  ibeir  effective  Inws— (hat  Is,  lo  tbe  discovery  of 
ibeir  Invnrisble  relntlons  of  fBcce^vion  and  resemblance. 
The  espllrailon  of  fucin  thus  reduced  to  Its  real  terms  Is, 
IbenrelV'rwiird,  unthlng  more  than  tbe  connection  esinb- 
ilvhcd  Iwiween  the  dlven>e  phennmeua  and  certatn  fcen- 
eral  facie  whose  number  tends  to  be  cousiautly  diminish- 
ed by  the  pnigreia  of  science." 

This  procedure  has  long  been  regarded  as  alone  ap- 
propriate io  the  domain  of  physical  science,  and  as 
equally  appropriate,  within  the  limiu  of  its  applicabil- 
Uy,  in  speculative  science.  It  forms  what  is  commraly 
regarded  as  the  Baconian  philosophy  or  the  BactHiian 
redbitegmtiou  of  philosophy.  Poaitirisoi,  however, 
both  in  the  conception  of  the  father  of  the  system  and 
in  tbe  doctrine  and  practice  of  his  followers,  extends  its 
range  so  as  to  embrace  and  endoae  all  departments  of 
knowledge  and  action,  to  profen  itself  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive method,  and  to  stigmatize  and  repudiate  what- 
ever will  not  submit  to  its  Jurisdiction  or  remuns  be- 
yanA  its  reach.  Indeed,  in  tbe  elaboration  of  the  sys- 
tem by  Comte  all  its  applications  to  the  exact  sciences 
were  regarded  as  merely  preliminarj*  to  social  recon- 
Mnietinn,  and  to  the  eataUtshnmit  of  a  comprehensive 
and  diversified  ethical  doctrine  for  puUic  and  private 
guidance.  In  this  light  it  is  still  viewed  by  tbe  exist- 
ing school  of  Positivists,  notwithstanding  their  rejec- 
tion of  much  of  the  theological  reverie  of  Comte. 

It  will  readily  be  recognised  that  Poutivism,  as  so 
understood,  revives  under  strangely  modernized  aspects 
the  old  dogma  of  Protagoras  tnat  man  is  the  measure 
of  the  universe.  The  ancient  contrast  and  analogy  of 
the  macrocflsm  and  the  microcosm  are  reproduced  in 
quaint  disguise  and  more  plaasiUe  form  by  limiting  the 
intelligible  universe  {mttndut  tntfUiffibilu)  to  its  reflec- 
tion from  the  mirror  of  the  human  mind  so  fsr,,  and 
so  far  only,  as  an  image  of  it  can  be  formed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  bodily  senses  and  of  rea- 
soning on  the  phenomena  obeer\-ed  thereby.  We  will 
not  be  tempted  into  the  easy  misrepresentation  of 
alleging  that  all  is  denied  which  ia  not  so  reflected, 
but  the  practical  effect  is  nearly  the  same;  for  it  ia  ig- 
nored, cashiereil,  and  extruded  from  the  tield  of  specula- 
tion. Thus,  the  universe  and  all  its  ma^^'els,  the  mind 
of  man  and  its  measurvlesn  potencies,  the  heart  of  man 
with  ita  botindless  duties,  its  multilodinous  aspiratinus 
and  ita  nnfaibomablc  mystcriei^  are  shrivelled  np  into 


tbe  nanrow  dimennoDi  of  the  ecaenee  of  Uie  di^.  Sai«' 
ly  we  reqiure  a  i^Uoei^y  of  tbe  nnknowo  as  well  ■> 

uf  the  known  I 

"Tere  scire  est  scire  per  causes,"  said  Aristotle,  and 
the  schoolmen  after  him.  The  maxim  was  itnqnnaiTTn 
ably  preaeed  by  tbe  latter  to  hazardous  nan,  and  em- 
ployed to  authenticate  ballucinaiions  which  obatnieted 
science  for  oenttiriea,  **  Tere  scire  eat  adre  appemtias'' 
—true  knowledge  is  the  kimwtedge  of  appearaneea — is 
the  shibboleth  of  the  Positivists,  and  is  even  mere  dan- 
gerous than  the  misapprehension  which  it  has  aodeii- 
taken  to  dethrone.  It  results  in  pure  pbenomenaliau, 
and  renders  man  and  the  universe  alike  hollow,  decep- 
tive, and  spectral.  This  tendency  of  Posiiiviani,  aod 
the  length  to  which  it  may  be  and'bas  been  carTied,aiw 
well  illuatnted  by  the  remarkable  and  exquisitely  writ- 
ten artide  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  on  7>«  Soul  amd 
Fulure  Life,  from  which  we  have  already  made  a  cita- 
tion, and  by  the  very  recent  discussiona  provoked  by 
it.  Mr.  Harrison,  like  his  Coryphsus,  will  not  endure 
"  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity,"  except  it  be 
a  human  eternity.  He  will  not  anffiEr'them  to  icavd 
"extra  flammantia  moenia  mundi."  He  compieascs 
those  flaming  walls  to  tbe  limits  of  the  earths  horiion. 
He  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  human  soul:  be 
only  starves  it  out  and  dissipates  it  into  a  technical  ab- 
straction. "  The  combined  activity  of  the  human  pow- 
ers," he  says,  "organized  around  the  highest  of  then  we 
call  tbe  souL"  Again, "  the  consensus  of  human  facul- 
ties, which  we  call  the  soul,  comprises  all  rides  of  human 
nature  according  lo  one  homogeneous  ttieory." 

"She,  mnnlderine  with  the  dull  earth's  mouldering  sod. 
luwnpt  tenfold  In  slothful  elmme, 
Lsy  there,  exiled  from  eternal  God, 
iMt  to  her  place  and  name." 

The  future  life  ia  still  more  vacant,  unreal,  and  inap- 
prehensible than  even  the  sublimated  souL  It  is  in- 
deed the  ahadow  of  a  ahad&  Mr.  Harrison  doea  nt 
give  auch  dialinet  att«anee  to  bis  conception  nf  the 
poit-mortfm  exisleiice  as  to  enable  us  to  grasp  it  firmly. 
He  employs  phrases  which  indicate  bis  acceptance  of 
tbe  Panhumanistic  immortality,  by  absorption  into  the 
aggregate  humanity  of  subsequent  generations,  if  be 
refuses  to  adore  with  Comte  It  A'ovrmv  Gramd-htrr— tbe 
New  Supreme  God— humanity  itself.  But  (be  abMrart 
term — tbe  unsubstantial  and  unecsenlial  conception 
humanity— doea  not  beoome  a  more  real  being— a  mm 
capable  receptacle  of  souls  or  extinct  conaenanses  of  hi^ 
man  powers — by  being  stripped  of  the  tawdry  trapptnfii 
and  tinsel  fringes  with  which  Comte  had  decorated  it, 
to  set  it  up  as  an  idol  in  place  of  Jehovah.  Strangt 
that  the  Positivists  should  reject  as  unphilosopliical  sod 
invalid  all  that  religion  leaches  and  our  instincts  accept 
as  true,  and  ehouU  reenr  to  auch  a  fhctitlona  and  ficti- 
tioua  abstraction  as  this  humanity  must  be!  Waiving 
the  divine  attributes  of  creation,  onllnation,  and  gs*- 
eTnn>ent,and  regarding  Mily  the  funcrions  of  tbe  Mria- 
ity  as  a  moral  influence  exerted  over  men — as  "  the  re- 
warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him" — it  mar  «dl 
be  asked  what  reatraint  or  encouragement  could  a  d*- 
ifled  and  poethnmous  bamanity  exercise  retrospective^ 
on  t  be  conduct  of  men  in  aodety  or  as  individually  Iha 
fancy  ia  aa  fiitile  aa  it  is  absurd.  Roche  Boyle's 
exclamation  would  recur  to  every  transgressor— "  Wbit 
has  posterity  done  for  us!" 

It  may  be  frankly  conceded  that  the  ideas  of  duty, 
of  obligation,  of  jiisiice,  of  temporal  rosponMbilily— pfr- 
hsps  even  of  right  and  wrong,  of  right  eousiios'  and  m. 
nf  beauty  and  of  lestheiic  emotion—  may  be  translstftt 
from  the  language  of  religions  belief  into  the  langtoK* 
of  Positivism.  M.  Comte  made  a  travesty  of  the  tit« 
and  ceremonial  of  Catholic  Christianity,  and  commrml- 
ed  it  to  bis  devotee*  as  tbe  Positive  religion.  This  in- 
vention has  been  abnegated,  in  furm  at  leaM,  tn*  hixfol- 

:  lowers,  but  it  is  a  similar  procedure  by  which  Mr.  Har- 
rison and  the  rest  pntfess  muI  hope  In. retain  the  mnii- 

1  tial  chancteria|j|^ij^^%yi|r^@(gj(irker  exdudiag 
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ftwa  the  nnimie  aU  recognition  of  divinity.  It  a  mU- 
tikiog  Um  ibcU  for  th«  uranism,  tSUr  the  mbsunoe 
and  life,  whicb  were  endooed  by  the  sheil,  mad  which 
inbtrmcd  the  shell,  bare  perished  out.  We  can  see  the 
Tcry  uice  diatinvtiun  demauded  by  Poaitiviam  between 
(be  absolute  uegaliun  of  the  divine  and  the  siipemat- 
iinl  and  the  mere  ilcdaiatiun  of  its  ineognuealHUty,  aud 
of  its  eoittequeDt  dininatioa  from  the  domun  of  faitb, 
a*  of  knowledge.  But  the  practical  cflbct  in  botb  caaei 
will  be  nearly  the  aanie.  The  diacriminalion  i<  very 
reAned  and  theoretical,  and  may  be  perfectly  valid  in 
abstract  reasoning.  But  it  is  only  the  purest  and  moat 
intellectual  natures  which  can  perceive  it  and  act  upon 
it,  and  even  they  will  furj^vt  it  or  luae  their  bold  u|h>u 
it  in  momenta  of  passion  and  temptation.  It  cannot  be 
adequately  apprehended  by  dull  minds,  coarse  temper- 
amenta,  and  undisciplined  characters,  an<l  will  conse- 
qoently  be  wholly  imtperative  where  most  required. 
The  defect — tbe  fatal  defect— is  the  absence  of  any  im- 
perative and  extrinsic  authority  to  secure  effective  re- 
sponsibility and  obedience  to  right.  The  injury  to  bu- 
roauity  thus  portended  is  very  evident;  tbe  advantage 
to  be  anticipated  is  indiscernible. 

TUa  notice  prooeedsoa  tbe  mum  plane  with  tbatadopU 
cd  by  the  PMitiTiat^  and  the  diacuarioo  of  their  prin- 
ct|dc*  doe*  not  travel  beyond  the  domdn  of  the  human 
uodentanding.  The  danger  of  Pnritivism  springs  from 
tbe  same  anurce  as  that  whence  have  inued  tbe  dangers 
of  m  many  kindred  schemes  of  philosophy  in  our  day — 
1 1te  disposition  to  regard  e  partial  truth  aa  tbe  complete 
luily  uf  truth — to  make  one  principle  the  sufficient  ex- 
idanation  of  all  things^  and  to  render  human  knowledge 
co-extensive  with  all  knowledge  and,  practically,  with 
all  truth.  The  unknown  must  always  transcend  the 
known:  it  must  remain  higher  in  dignity  and  in  influ- 
ence, aa  well  as  ampler  in  all  dimensions.  The  temper 
of  the  present  day,  however,  is  to  humanize  the  uni- 
\-efse— to  restrict  all  valid  knowledge  to  purely  scientific 
knowledge — to  enunp  tbe  realm  of  tbe  apprehensible 
within  the  narrow  mould  of  the  demoostrable.  Pos- 
itivisn  is  true  in  its  place  and  in  ita  degree,  as  cvoln- 
Itoo  is  true  under  the  like  Uniutions,  but  It  is  not  all- 
comprehending.  It  does  not  include  all  truth,  and  is  far 
from  embradng  all  reality.  Its  error  and  im  pernicious 
ooosequmcce  arise  from  the  attempt  to  make  it  all-sufB- 
ctcat  and  exclusive.  As  a  method  of  science  it  is  true 
and  vaiuattte  in  all  the  ■pplieaUutw  of  phyrieal  science, 
and  of  ethical  seietwe  too,  so  far  as  the  ktter  can  appro- 
priately employ  obaervatton  and  induction.  Bat  be> 
yood  all  this  stretch  the  unfathomable  spaces  of  tbe  un- 
known, including  that  which  is  known  only  by  ita  ef- 
fects ;  and  we  cannot  wisely  or  safely  leave  this  vast  en- 
closing sphere  out  of  our  contemplation,  for  it  in  the 
main  legulator  of  our  conduct,  by  constant  appeal  to 
our  higheat  seasibilitieK  If  the  h)-pothesis  of  tbe  as- 
imOQwer  be  true,  that  there  is  a  mighty  central  sun  in 
the  ansounded  depths  of  heavenly  space,  round  which 
oof  sun,  with  all  its  atiemlant  plsnels,  revolve*  in  a  reg- 
ular but  measureless  urbit,  it  would  be  neither  logical 
oot  prudent  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  centre  of 
sUraciion.  because  it  remains,  and  may  forever  remain, 
unaitainable  by  human  sense.  It  seems  even  more 
iUDpeal  and  indiaertct  to  repudiate  a  moral  centre  of 
the  anircrse,  attracting  and  governing  all  things,  and 
radiating  iu  influeiwea  over  the  wh(4e  physical  and  ra- 
tional worid,  because  it  lies  beyond  the  limiu  of  scien- 
tite  obnervation,  and  cannot  be  measured,  analyzed,  or 
dstenniiwd  by  the  forms  of  science. 

Tbe  faetUtous  folindneaa  or  wilful  shortsightedness  of 
the  PiMitive  dogma  ia  stnmgely  illustrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  tbe  term  Paritive,and  of  the  philosophy  which 
it  boa  been  employed  to  designate.  Sr.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas {Stamm.  Tk*"i.  a,  &7}  employs  Positive  in  aceord- 
BBce  with  ita  jHridioal  usage  as  opposed  to  Natural— 
''Job  naturale  et  Jus  pneitiviim,"  Accordingly,  he  uses 
it  to  d—ete  that  which  is  commanded,  aaaumed,  lai<l 
tna,  poMdaiwI,  taken  kt  grantedi  hence,  aitntiary, 


not  in  tbe  sense  of  wilM  or  fantastic,  but  of  determliMIl 
as  a  condition  precedent.  "  Illud  dicitur  ease  positiviun 
quod  ex  voluntate  humane  procedit,"  etc.  This  mean- 
ing is  frequently  given  to  it  by  others  of  tbe  school- 
men, and  is  sufficiently  accordant  with  its  etymology 
and  with  its  claasical  usage.  "  Est  hec  res  posita,  qua 
ab  advemrio  iion  iiegatur"  (Ctcetoi  Pro  Orctn.  xi).  Aa 
in  Uie  adiobutio  reasoning  the  most  absidntely  deter- 
mined priociplee — the  atartbig-pirints  of  speculation-^ 
were  the  dogmas  of  revealed  truth,  the  poniionB  au- 
thoritatively determined  by  religion,  tbe  trandtioo  waa 
natural  to  the  acceptance  of  Positive  in  tbe  sense  of  re> 
ceived  as  a  command,  establiabed  by  fwtb,  in  contrast 
to  that  which  was  believed  un  sensible  evidence  or  dem* 
onstratiun.  Beuce  it  is  found  with  this  aigniflcatimi, 
or  with  one  doaely  analogous  to  it,  in  a  renurkable  pa»- 
sage  of  Bacon,  which  furnishes  an  apt  censure  for  the 
Positive  philosophy  ami  for  the  misapplication  uf  tbe 
term,  though  supplying  a  step  in  the  direction  of  Poe- 
ilivism.  "  Nil  enim  philoeophtam  penequo  corrupit,  ac 
ilia  inquisitio  pareutum  Cupidinis:  hoc  eat,  quod  phi- 
losopbi  principia  renim,  quemadmodum  in  nature  in- 
veniuntur,  son  receperunt  et  am|dexi  sunt,  ut  doctriiuun 
qnandam  VM^iivam,  et  tamquam  fide  experimeDtaU" 
(Parmm.  Tekt.  tt  Demoer,  PAiL). 

There  is  here  a  coalescence  and  conciliation  of  both 
the  earlier  and  the  later  meanings  of  the  term— a  re* 
striction  of  investigation  within  the  range  of  human  ob- 
servation, but  an  acceptance  by  faith  of  the  principles 
beyond  it,  which  must  regulate  human  conduct  aud  bn- 
man  speculation  alike. 

In  like  manner,  Kant,  while  denying  to  the  under* 
standing  the  posMlnlity  of  reaching  any  positive  (de- 
monstrable) knowledge  in  regard  to  things  purely  intel- 
ligible [yoviuva),  asserts  the  determination  of  tbe  moral 
law  in  a  pontive  (conclusive,  assured)  manner,  through 
the  faculty  of  intuition  (^KtiHk  <ler  remm  FeniiM^, 

This  employment  of  tbe  term  in  botb  its  applications, 
while  the  conclusioa  la  eontradictoiy  to  tbe  speculationa 
of  tbe  Poutive  school,  acquires  peculiar  significance 
from  the  fact  that  the  scheme  of  Positivism  had  been 
indicated  and  condemned  by  the  sage  of  K<)nigsberg  as 
a  possible  but  mutilated  and  delusive  project  of  philos- 
ophy.   The  originality  of  Comte  lay  simply  in  the  nar- 
rowness and  defectiveness  of  his  principle^  and  in  the 
hardilioodandvigorwitb  which  th^  were  applied  by  him 
I  in  his  S!f$time  <k  la  PhUomtpkie  PiuUive.    H  is  exclusion 
I  of  tbe  largest  and  most  important  half  of  human  knowU 
I  edge  and  experience  (undeBned  and  often  shadowy  as 
j  that  knowledge  and  that  experience  may  be)  consti- 
tutes the  latent  and  deadly  malady  of  Positivism,  atid  is 
prefigured  as  such  in  the  vaticinations  of  Kant. 

But  instead  of  referring  to  tbe  numerous  passage*  in 
tbe  Critical  Philosophy  in  which  Poutivism  is  anlic- 
ipited  and  censured  before  its  appearance,  we  may  suit- 
ably close  these  remarks  with  a  citation  from  a  scientific 
writer,  whom  we  may  presume  to  have  been  Sir  David 
Brewster: 

"A  third  dogma,  which  has  of  Inte  been  placed  In  prom- 
inence, ninch,  MS  we  cancelve,  to  the  detriment  of  phlloft. 
ophy.  Is  ibatoftbe  so-cnlled,  or  rsther  miscalled,  poattfM 
philom>phv~Mt  eztmvagant  and  mnrphn logical  traJiefur- 
matlon  of  that  rntlonsT  empiricism  which  unifesses  to 
take  experience  for  its  bnsis,  resnlUne  from  Insisting  on 
the  prero|Tatlves  of  experience  In  reference  to  external 
phenomenn,  nod  Ignoring  them  In  relation  to  the  move- 
ments and  tendeuries  ofonr  inielleciual  iiatnre;  aphlloe- 
(iphy  which,  If  It  do  not  repudiate  altoueiher  tbe  Idea  of 
csn^atlon,  goes  fur  at  least  to  put  It  unt  of  view,  and  with 
it  cveryihlng  which  can  be  cslled  exjtlnnation  of  natural 
phenomens,  by  the  ttndne  prednmlnance  axflgned  to  the 
iilenof  fatp;  which  rejects,  as  not  iiierelj  dllBcult,  not  sim- 
ply bopelw,  hilt  aa  utterly  ah«iird,  nnphlliwoiihlcnl,  and 
ileroffatorv,  all  allemnt  to  rvnder  auy  rational  account  of 
those  tib^trnct.  eqnailnn-IIke  pnipnsfllttHs,  In  which  It  de- 
i<i;1iis  to  enilxidr  tbe  reonlrs  of  experience,  other  than 
■  heir  lnc1nsi-oi  In  some  mort*  senernl  propovllloii  of  ibe 
*iime  kind.  Bntlrel.v  {lersuailea  that  In  phjrslcs.  at  least, 
the  Inquiry  Inrit  mnres  in  phlUtsophv,  thai  nnthlns  else  Is 
'i\  Mild  that  the  chain  ofcanaation  upwards  {"  hrnken  hy 
uo  aolntiuu  of  cunilunlty,  BfpillMli^jkA@C^V(P*V 
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buMieable  to  bnmtQ  facaltiM,  tf  doty  prepared  bv  famfl-  I 
Imiu  with  previous  llolu,  we  Are  fur  from  reEnrdiuK  the 
nftoM  olBce  uf  experimental  ptalloBOpby  w  eatl«facuir)Iy 
•xpresMd  by  declarine  it  to  Gotwlst  in  the  dl*covery  and 

BneralliaUoa  of  lam*'  (JftKnb.  Av.  Jut.  ISW,  iit.  t,  p. 
},  181). 

Liieraturf.—'Vo  the  referent  given  at  tbe  close  of 
the  article  Comte  may  now  be  added :  Comte,  Sj/item 
uf  PoMttioe  Polity,  or  Treatite  upon  Socioioffg,  transl,  by 
Bridges,  Harrison,  Beesly,  Cungreve,  and  Hutt«n  (Lond. 
187ti,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Harrison,  Order  aad  Progreu  (1  Tol. 
8vo) ;  Congreve,  Euat/»,  Political,  Social,  and  Rtligiovt 
(1  vol.  8vo) ;  Estas^n  y  Cortada,  El  Ponlimtmn,  6  Si»U~ 
madelaa  Ciendat  experimaUaUt  (Barcelona,  1877, 8vo); 
Cordier,  Expoti  et  Critique  du  potUicitme  prolongi  (Par. 
1877,  Svo);  Adrian,  £Mai!f  mr  pwtpMf  PoiW*  <fe  2u  PAt- 
lotophie  potiHve ;  Th$  Ifiiieleeatk  Catlary,  No.  4,  June, 
1877,  art.  viij  No.  6,  July,  1877,  art.  \-i  [The  Soul  and 
Future  Life,  by  Frederic  Harrison) ;  ibid.  No.  7,  Sept, 
1877,  art.  xi  (.4  Modem  Sgmponum,  by  K,  H.  Huttoii, 
Prof.  Huxley,  Lord  Blachford,  Hon.  Robert  Noel ;  subj. 
"  The  Future  Li/e'^ ;  ibid.  No.  8,  Oct.  1877,  art.  ix  {A 
Modt^  Symposium,  bv  Lord  Selbome,  Kev.  Canon  Bar- 
ry, W.  R.  tir^.  Rev.  Baldwin  Brown,  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward, 
Frederic  Harrison;  ant;!,  [condudedj  ^TM*  SotU  and 
Future  L^tT).  (G.F.H.) 

Fosner,  Auol'stub  Sikomund  (formerly  Simon),  a 
tiennan  minister  of  tbe  Lutheran  Church,  a  convert  from 
Judaism,  was  bom  Uay  19,  1806,  at  Auras,  in  Lower 
Klewk  His  early  educadon  he  received  at  the  pub- 
lie  schools  of  Breslau.  When  seventeen  years  of  age, 
be  went  to  Berlin  to  continue  his  studies.  There  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  Hebrew  Christian,  who  sowed 
tbe  first  seed  of  the  UospeL  In  the  year  1828  he  re- 
ceived public  baptism,  assuming  the  name  of  Augustus 
l^cgmund.  He  betook  binuelfto  the  study  of  theology, 
and  upon  ita  completion  filled  several  situations  as  tutor 
in  private  families.  In  the  year  1888  he  received  a  call 
to  proceed  as  a  roie^nary  to  the  East,  and  accordingly 
•et  out  for  Berlin  to  prepare  for  his  journey.  On  the 
load  his  intention  became  the  subject  of  conversation 
with  a  fellow-traveller,  a  gentleman  holding  a  high  sit- 
uation under  government,  and  to  his  no  small  surprise 
be  waa  informed  by  the  latter  that  he  must  relinquish 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  missionaiT',  as  he  had  just 
been  ai^inted  by  the  government  chaplain  of  the  Pen- 
itentiary at  Sagan  (in  Silesia),  and  the  necessary  docu- 
ments respecting  it  were  nearly  completed.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1638,  he  entered  on  his  new  charge,  which  lie 
discharged  na  becoming  a  faithful  disciple  of  Christ.  In 
addition  to  the  discharge  of  his  heavy  duties,  Posner 
edited  a  monthly  publicaMmi  under  tbe  title  The  Prodi- 
gal Son,  which  became  a  great  blessing  to  many  readers. 
In  the  year  1840  he  was  formally  ord^ned  by  the  con- 
ustory.  Seeing  that  his  duties  at  Sagan  were  far  be- 
yond his  strength,  the  government  made  the  offer  to 
him  of  another  ministerial  charge  at  Lebenthal— adding, 
however,  that  if  it  were  practicable  his  remaining  at  his 
present  post  would  be  regarded  with  great  satisfaction. 
The  expression  of  such  a  wish  was  sufficient  to  lead  Pos- 
ner to  consider  it  his  duty  to  remain.  Thus  he  labored 
and  suffered  on.  In  tbe  beginning  of  th«  year  1846  Pos- 
ner was  invited  by  the  congregation  of  a  newly  erected 
church  in  Berlin  to  become  their  pastor;  but  the  consis- 
tory refusing  to  comply  with  Posner's  wishes  to  adhere 
to  the  formularies  of  the  Lutheran  Church  instead  of 
those  of  the  Prusuan  National  Church,  Posner  had  to 
idinquish  the  appointment.  Broken  health,  in  connec- 
tion with  doraeMic  afflictions,  hastened  his  end,  and  on 
Monday,  Jan.  22, 184!),  he  was  called  to  his  eternal  rest, 
enunciating  wiih  a  weak  voice  the  words,  "Make  an 
end,  make  an  cnil.  O  L4ird !  Come,  Lord  Jesus !— come, 
come,  come  quickly !  LeB<l  my  soul  out  of  darkness." 
See  A.  S,  Poiner,  ihr  treue  Zeuge  Golles,  weiland  Pastor 
a»derh6mgt.StrafnnsluUzH  Sagan;  Voneinem  Freunde 
(Schreiberschau,  18dl,  2d  ed,);  and  tbe  bif^aphy  pre- 
pared tg-  a  brother  of  the  deceased  in  the  Smmtasi-Bib- 


liothek,  VOL  iv,  pt  lit  (Bielerdd.  1860);  Jemiak  IwUK- 
geficer  (Lond.  1868);  Zuchold, iKUioticra  TKeelngka,^ 

1201.    (a  P.) 

Posselt,  AtGL-STus,  a  German  Lutheran  theologian, 
was  bom  Jan.  6,  1058,  at  Zittau,  in  the  Oberlausitz. 
He  studied  at  Witt«nbcrg,  Kiel,  and  Jena,  and  for  a 
h>ng  time  he  preached  U  Hambui^.  In  1688  he 
appointed  preacher  at  S8.  Peter  and  Paul  in  his  native 
place ;  in  1714  he  was  made  archdeacon,  and  in  1718 
pastor  primarius  of  St.  John,  in  whidi  position  be  died, 
Nov.28,1728.  Kvmtai^RickiiseErH&nimgier  E^btet 
St.  Pauli  an  die  RSmer  i—Nadtrieht  ronden  im  H&tdem 
habetidea  bibiischen  Exanplartm,  See  JjJcher,  CefeArfes- 
Lexihm,t.v. 

PoBsensed  WITH  Devils  the  tisual  rendering  m 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Greek  laipovtZojuyot  (but  also  tat- 
poviaSrivTtCt  Mark  v,  18 ;  comp.  iaipotna  ix^iy,  Luke 
viii,  27;  irvtvpa  latpoviov  aKoBaprov  ijfuv,  iv,  B8), 
Matt,  iv,  24;  viii,  16;  xv,  22;  Acts  viii,  7;  Luke  viii,  2. 
These  were  persons  afflicted  with  diaease*  as  epilepsy 
(Matt,  xvii,  lii ;  Luke  ix,  89),  paralysis  (I.ukc  xiu,  li, 
16),  dumbness  (Matt,  ix,  82;  xii,  23),  and  c^ndaSy 
with  melancholy  and  insanity  (Hatt.  viii,  28 ;  Mark  v, 
2  sq. ;  Luke  viii,  27  sq.) ;  whence  the  healed  are  said  to 
he  o/sound  moid  (irii^^iDOi'oiifrc;,  &f ark  v,  15;  Luke  viii, 
85).  It  is  not  necessary  to  siippoee  that  the  epilepsy  m 
tbe  dumbness,  when  this  was  the  main  feature  of*  tbe 
case,  was  complicated  with  peculiar  pbydcal  diaotdcn, 
although  epileps]'  is  very  commonly  connected  with 
something  of  the  kind  (see  Faimer,  Vers.  p.  89;  Hip- 
pocrat.  Virg.MaTb.c.i;  'EBquinA,Puth.u.Tkerop.d.S<t- 
temtSrungm  [Leips,  18271,  P-'S;  cnrap.p.  5(KI).  Indeed, 
while  tb«e  special  disabilities  of  men  in  other  respect* 
in  sound  and  vigorous  health  were  naturally  referred  to 
a  supernatural  cause,  this  wouM  be  especially  tbe  case 
with  tbe  sudden  attacks  of  epil^y,  falling  at  irregular 
intervals  and  without  premonition.  Ererylbing  of  this 
kind  tbe  Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  referred  to 
evil  spirits  taking  possession  <^  men  (see  Acts  x,  38; 
Luke  xiii,  16;  comp.  Josephns,  Ant.  vi,  8,  2,  on  1  Sam. 
xvi,  14,  23;  see  also  Lightfoot,  p.  888;  Eisenmcngrr. 
EtUdecites  Judenlh.  ii,  4d4 ;  &Iaimonides,  ScAab.  ii,  6 ; 
Erub,  iii,  4 ;  Creuzer,  SynAoUk,  lii,  4  sq.).  The  case 
was  tbe  same  among  tira  andents  with  those  extiaor- 
dinary  evenU  and  achievements,  accomplished  by  ma, 
which  seemed  too  great  to  proceed  from  the  naiiual  ha- 
man  powers — they  were  referred  to  the  operation  of  a  di- 
vinity. Not  only  hallucinations,  melancbcdy,  and  ef»- 
lepsy  (called  by  Herodotus  the  sacred  disease,  iii,  SS), 
but  also  the  ravings  of  Bacchantes  and  Corybanlcs  wm 
viewed  as  proceeding  from  superhuman  bisfuratkn  (He- 
rod, iv,  79 ;  Eurip,  Baeeh.  298  sq. ;  Dion.  HaL  De  DeuM- 
f^en,  cxxii;  see  also  Herod,  iii,  83 ;  Helind.  ^'M.  ir,  10; 
Bos,  Erercit.  Phil.  p.  62  sq.).  Hence  to  dffiinonize  (fai- 
tioyay)  is  the  common  Greek  expression  meaning  t«  ir 
insane  (.£Kh.  Chaph.  664 ;  Sept.  c.  TMeb.  lOOfi :  Euri|k 
Phcen.  899;  Aristoph.  Thesm<yh.  1060;  Plutarch,  Mtv- 
telL  20;  Lucian,  Pkilopmtd.  c  xvi;  and  Wctsi.  i,  382; 
esp.  Aretci  Caiissa  Morb.  diut,  i,  4),  But  these  dnwos 
were  generally  viewed  as  the  spuita  of  the  deoeawd 
(Philoetr.  ApolL  iii,  88;  Horace,  Epod.  v,  91;  coup. 
Josephus,  ll'ar,  vii,  6,  8 ;  and  on  exorcising  them,  m 
Plutarch,  5ympo«.vii,  6;  lMC\Bn,  PhiU^tseud.  c  xri;  oa 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  usage  uf  speech,  see  Jahn,  A'ckA- 
trage,  p.  173  aq.).  The  practice  of  exorcism  upon  such 
men,  for  tbe  purpose  of  driving  out  the  dnmoos.  was 
very  common  (comp.  Lucian,  PkUopamd,  e.  svl ;  and 
see  Matt,  xii,  87;  Luke  ix,  49;  Acta  xix,  IS  sq.;  comp. 
Justin  Mart.  Apot,  ii,  7).  llie  exorcists  made  use  of 
magical  formuln,  said  to  have  descended  from  Solomm 
(Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  2,  5X  in  connection  with  eertaiu 
roots,  stones,  etc  (ill.  lt^cir,vii,  6,3;  Misbna,6'»r/M,lxvii, 
2 ;  Pluurch,  De  Flur.  xvi,  2).  Arierwarda  these  men 
were  found  also  in  other  countries  (Lucian,  Pkitopitud, 
c  xvi).  Manv  suppose  that  Jeans  nmplv  adopted  tbe 
popular  mode  of^ge«^  ^in@(««e^  f^ing  of  Cm- 
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amiae  poHmion,  and  hulcd  the  imfitrtinuta  mlferai 
without  Biwriiig  in  the  view  commonly  taken  of  their 
tUaeue  (P.  Ton  Hemert,  A  ecommodal.  mX,T.^  51  Bq. ; 
Hoe,  LtifH  JfMtt,  p.  71  aq.),  just  as  the  physicuins  in 
the  lime  of  Origen,  who  did  not  st  ell  belie^-e  in  real 
ppMeaeinn  hy  devila  (comp.  the  principles  of  Haimoni- 
ttea ;  Jehn,  JVacklragr,  p.  185).  On  his  method  of  heal- 
ing, coap.  Paulns,  i,  428;  ii,  621 ;  and  oa  Mark  ix,  29, 
■fcaioat  the  view  of  Paalut,  Fritncbe  on  If  att.  xvii,  21. 
Where  prayer  and  fastiitg  are  recom mended  to  the  ipoe- 
tle*  aa  nwane  of  extncisai,  Porphyry  (^AbtliKm,  ii,  204, 
417  sq.)  niay  be  compared.  It  was  very  natural  that 
the  Mtfferen,  when  healed,  wished  to  remain  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Great  l>hysician  (Luke  viii,  88 ;  comp.  viii, 
2):  fur  there  they  conudered  themeelrea  moit  aafe 
againat  the  return  of  Ike  dmnons. 

The  aymptoms  recorded  of  individual  dKmnniaca 
agree  with  thoee  whteh  are  noticed  in  diseases  of  the 
kinds  meniionH)  above,  (ff.)  On  Matt,  xvii,  16,  comp. 
PaiiL  vftjyia,  iii,  18,  where  he  speaks  of  t  nu»-bui  comi- 
tiaiiK,  in  which  the  whole  body  is  convulsed ;  which 
alTecta  chiefly  boys,  lometimes  young  men;  and  in 
which  the  oonvukion  is  accompanied  with  a  sudden  in- 
articulate ay.  The  chief  disUiiguiabing  mark,  how> 
ever,  is  a  foanung  at  the  mouth  (cmnp.  l^ke  ix,  99; 
LMcian,  Pkiloptevd.  c  xvi).  C<bL  Aurelian  (_Mori. 
fkrom.  i,  4)  speaks  ufa  class  of  diseased  persons,  epilep- 
tics, who  fell  in  public  places  (from  which  the  disease  is 
still  •ofnetimes  called  falling-aicknees,  and  in  German 
/uttMtcA/;  comp.Babb.  or  nosa,  or  epilrptic),  or 
even  into  rivers  or  the  sea.  AreUeus  {De  Mor^  JCjnL 
a)  speaks  of  some  who  fell  in  weakness  into  the  river. 
It  was  early  obeer\'ed  that  this  affliction  seemed  to  have 
■Dtne  cunnection  with  the  changes  of  the  moon  (Doug- 
iM.4iHilK(.ti,  5;  Bartholin,  J/urA.  AiULc.  xviii ;  corap. 
ArM.  Morh.  Ckrim.  1, 4;  Origen,  in  JUatt.  iii,  p.  677 ;  Lu- 
dan,  Tax.  c.  xxiv;  Isidor.  Oriff.  iv,  7).  Hence  the  use 
of  the  word  ffiAiiMa^fffSut,  Matt.  i%',24;  xvii,  15;  comp, 
Suioer,  Thetaur.  ii,  946.  In  Latin,  too,  epileptics  were 
called  lunatici,  or  mootutruck.  Again,  epilepsy,  in  con- 
nection with  partial  insanity,  was  the  disease  of  the  man 
meutioned  in  Hark  i,  23  sq,;  Luke  iv,  33  sq.;  comp.esp. 
Mark  i,  26.  (&)  On  Uatt.  viii,  28,  comp,  Wetslein,  i, 
1U>4  aq.  The  pnofii  of  vast  strength,  aiid  of  a  violent 
rage  against  hinuelf  (Mark  v,  4, 6 ;  comp.  Acta  xix,  16), 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  man  was  a  maniac  The  (act 
that  be  avoided  soaety,  and  wished  to  dwell  alone 
among  tumba,  point  to  the  peculiar  mania  which  Sau- 
vagea  calb  Mania  miiauthrvpica,  or  that  which  Keil 
{Rkapaodie  Sber  Hie  Amefttd,  d.  p*jfck,  Kurmtthitde,  etc. 
[  MaUc,  imS],  p.  363)  calls  Mania  tmOmiia.  Yet  bis 
mania  was  but  temporary,  though  the  deluuon  which  it 
accompanied  was  permanent,  showing  itself  in  settled 
ideas  (Hark  v,  9;  Luke  viii,  SO).  Thus,  according  to 
the  principles  of  Heinrorh  {l^hrbuck  tkr  Setletutiirwt- 
gm,  i,  860  sq.),  Uie  case  is  one  of  delusion  joined  with 
melaucholy,  and  sometimes  heightened  to  mania.  Men- 
tal as  well  as  physical  diseases  are  often  thus  compli- 
cated with  each  other  (ICsi|uirol,  p,  78) ;  comp.  further, 
Titrtptm  Jtnu.  Ttrmmmtk^  xl,  2,  where  an  insane  man 
(n:3^::}>  ia  ihw  described;  " He  goea  fbrth  and  spends 
the  night  amoDg  the  tombs;  and  tears  his  clothing,  and 
destroj's  whatever  ia  offered  him."  The  leaping  down 
of  the  swine,  perhaps  a  part  only  of  the  herd,  was  pro- 
duced, as  some  think,  by  the  violent  running  towards 
them  of  the  damoniacs,  under  the  flxed  impression  that 
the  dvmons  could  not  leave  them  save  by  finding  an- 
other dwelling-place  in  the  unclean  beasts  (comp.  Jose- 
phus,  .ilw'.  viii,  2,  6;  see  esp.  Eichhom,  AiMl vi, 835  sq. ; 
ItrimiD,  HTfgH.Anf».  \,  128  sq.;  Schmidt, f^fTrf.  B*^r. 
ii,8fi  M(.;  (ireiling,  in  Henke,  .)/«<.  i,  620  sq. ;  Friedrich, 
\'rrt,tittn-  UtrrnlmrptMrk.d.  PaihoL  V.  Tkertipied.pngrh, 
KritakM.  [Wllrxb.  1880],  p.  7  «q. ;  Schleiermacher.  Prr- 
fhghn,  iii,  note  fl,  oa  Ada  rri,  16).  The  view  of  the 
ewU*«  rhetiltigians  ami  physicians  was  that  in  the  case 
•I  Um  dMUuniacs  haaled  by  Jesus  there  had  been  an 


actual  bodily  indtvdling  of  evil  ^nrita.  Frmn  this  view 
(set  forth  by  J.  Marckiua,  Ttxtuat  Exercit.  p.  257  sq.; 
Deyling,  Obm-vat.  ii,  871  sq,;  Emeati,  Nrtte  theol.  BM. 
in,  799  sq. ;  Zcibich,  Verm.  BefrachU  iii,  806  eq. ;  Storr, 
Opiuc  i,  53  sq. ;  Escbenbach,  Scriplor.  Mtd.  BibL  p.  41 
sq.)  many  dissented  long  ago,  fuUnwing  a  hint  of  St. 
Augustine,  Dt  Cmeti  ad  lit.  xix,  17  (see  Hobbes,  L«- 
viatkati,  c.  viii  and  xlv ;  Bekker,  JBgMnt.  Wdf,  bk.  iv,  c 
vii  sq. ;  Wetstein,  i,  279  sq. ;  Bartholin,  De  Morb.  BOL 
c  xix).  It  was  formally  combated  by  Mead,  £t&ef- 
kranlA.  p,  63  sq.  See  Semler,  Con,  de  DamamadM 
quorum  in  N.  T.ft  mmtio  (Halle,  1760);  UmMtSndlid^ 
UHtertuchuMff  dtr  Danum-LeuU  (ibid,  1762);  Gruner, 
Be  Dmmoinucit  n  Chr.  Percuralit  (Jona,  1776);  Ijnd- 
linger.  in  hts  Schr.  de  Ebraor.  vet.  A  rte  Mtd.  translated 
into  German  by  Culln,  with  preface  by  Semler  (Brem. 
1776);  \\iiBrirft^diemmfimaduuiHd.Evaiig.,wi\.\i 
additions  by  Semler  (Halle,  1788) ;  Zimmerman,  Diatr, 
de  DamoKuii  Ktaitg.  (Hinteln,  178iS) ;  Medieiiu-kermm. 
Untertttch.  p,  15  sq,  Comp.  Cams,  Piychol.  d.  //rbr.  p. 
898  sq.:  Baur,  BtiL  Theol.  d,  N.  T.  i,  218  sq.;  Jahn, 
Archaiil.  I,  ii,  400  sq.  (omitted  in  the  2d  ed- ;  comp, 
NacklrSge  to  Jshn's  TkeoL  Werke,  p.  461  aq.).  Ad- 
ditional literature  is  dted  by  Volbeding,  Iwkx  Pro- 
(frammatumj  p.  41 ;  Hase,  fJben  Jtiu,  p.  99;  Darling, 
1  Cyclop,  col.  830,  923,  926,  1872, 1882;  Dani,  Bihl.  The- 
\  idoffiir,  p.  126,  204.  See  also  Woodwanl,  Damamaeal 
PoutuioH  (Lond.  1889, 1866);  Melh.  Qaar.  Iter.  July, 
1867;  Free-will  Bupt.  Quar.  April,  1868;  Prab.  Sa. 
Oct.  I865.    Comp.  Dahoiiiac. 

Posaevlno,  Amtomo,  a  celebrated  Italian  Jesuit, 
noted  for  the  dipkmiatic  services  he  rendered  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  bom  at  Mantova  in  1684.  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  but  poor  family.  Sent  to  Rome  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  in  a  short  time  proficient 
in  the  classical  languages  and  literature,  and  cardinal 
Ercole  di  Gonzaga  made  him  his  amanuensis,  and  in- 
trusted to  his  hands  the  education  of  his  nephews,  Fran- 
cis and  .Scipio  di  Gonzaga,  Possevino  followed  hb  pa- 
tron to  Femra,  then  to  Padu^  and  gained  by  his  merit 
the  esteem  of  Paolo  Hanucei,  Bartolomeu  Rieci,  and 
Sigonio,  Although  he  had  been  rewarded  by  the  Gon- 
zagas  with  the  donation  of  (he  rich  commandery  of 
Fossano,  in  Piedmont,  he  preferred  to  join  the  Jesuits. 
He  had  not  finished  his  novitiate  when  he  was  sent  on 
ft  very  delicate  errand  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Emanuel 
Fhilibert  (1560).  The  object  of  this  mission  was  to 
stop  the  progress  of  heresy,  which,  coming  from  France, 
threatened  to  invade  Italy  through  Savoy  and  Pied- 
monL  The  Roman  court,  cither  to  reward  his  aervioes 
or  to  give  full  scope  to  his  talents,  em))loyed  him  in 
several  negotiations.  The  flrat  of  these  missions  was  to 
Sweden.  He  arrived  in  Stockholm  in  December,  1677. 
The  king  received  him  with  great  favor,  abjured  sev- 
erally all  his  heresies,  made  a  general  confession,  and 
promised  obedience  tu  the  apostolic  see.  The  ensuing 
day.  May  17,  1678,  the  mass  was  celebrated  after  the 
Roman  rite  in  presence  of  the  king;  Possevino  returned 
to  Rome,  and  the  queriea  and  propoutions  of  the  king 
were  examined  by  an  ecclesiastical  commission.  The 
mass  in  the  vtdgar  tongue,  the  chalice  for  the  laymen, 
the  marriage  cf  priests,  the  omission  of  the  invocation 
of  saints  and  of  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  suppression 
I'f  hoty  water  and  other  ceremonies  were  rejecte<l ;  seven 
!  inlier  proposals  were  accepted.  On  PosBevino's  return 
;  tu  Stockholm  (July,  1579),  the  king,  who  was  of  a  very 
'  fickle  disposition,  showed  great  dissatisfaction  at  the 
negative  answer  he  had  met  with  on  the  Ave  points 
above  mentioned,  broke  up  all  negotiations,  and  would 
not  even  consent  to  the  esublishment  of  a  Church  for 
Romanists.  In  FebruarA-,  l.'>80,  the  regsdag  of  Wad- 
stens,  at  which  Possevino  was  present,  look  a  threaten- 
ing attitude,  and  king  John  was  compelled  to  publish 
an  edict  against  the  introduction  of  Roman  Catholic 
ivnrkx,  and  to  promise  to  promote  only  Protestants  to 
■he  pntfeasorships.  In  tbe same  yeatPassevino relumed 
tu  Kumc.    King  John,  tuoigi|^hM^Maw®Cm@ic  in 
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1588,  married  in  1&85  GnailU  Qdke,  who  becum  fur 
the  laitheraiM  what  tbc  ftonwr  queen  had  been  tor  the 

Catholics. 

Soun  afterwanls  Posaevino  was  sent  on  a  Amilar  er- 
fand  to  Poland  and  Russia.  The  czar,  Ivan  VasiU- 
vitoh  II  (1538-1684),  called  the  Twrible.  had  vaMly 
aggrandized  bta  empire  in  all  directiona.  In  1660  he 
had  made  the  conquest  of  livonia.  Here  he  met  Ste- 
phen Bathori,  king  of  Poland  (1576-1586),  who  de- 
feated him  and  compelled  him  to  retreat.  To  stop  the 
Poliah  iurasion  the  czar  invoked  the  mediation  of  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  Poeaevino  was  sent  to  the  headquaitera 
of  the  king  of  Poland  at  Wilna.  Bathori  cooaented  to 
receive  the  envoj-a  of  the  czar,  but  rejected  tbar  con- 
ditions. Hereupon  Poaaevino  set  on  hie  wi^  to  the  in- 
terior of  Rnasia  under  an  escort  of  Coaaacki^  Tbeccar 
received  htm  at  Stacilza,  and  gave  him  a  solemn  audi- 
ence, Aug.  8.  Ivan  sat  on  his  throne,  snrrounded  with 
Oriental  pomp,  dressed  in  a  long  robe  interwoven  with 
golden  threads  and  covered  with  pearls  and  Jewels;  he 
bore  a  kind  of  tiara  on  hia  head,  and  held  a  golden 
•eeptre  in  bta  left  hand.  Senators,  btjan^  and  anny- 
officers  nied  tlie  rooms;  gold  and  precious  stones  glit- 
tered everywhere.  The  rest  was  in  accordance.  After 
five  days  of  feasting  the  n^otiations  commenced;  dur- 
ing the  whole  proceedings  the  czar  gave  frequent  evi- 
dence of  abtiiteneas  and  duplicity.  Possevino  suhordi- 
nated  his  inter\'eiition  to  the  following  conditions;  free 
pamga  through  Kuaua  far  the  apostolic  nuncioa  and 
Diisrionaries ;  free  exercise  of  the  Koman  Catholic  wor- 
ship for  foreign  merchants,  and  admission  of  Catholic 
priests  to  administer  to  then  the  sacraments.  Finally, 
aa  the  czar  himself  had  proposed  an  alliance  against  the 
Turks,  the  papal  envoy  hinted  at  the  fusion  of  the  two 
churches  as  being  the  beat  means  to  bring  it  to  pass. 
Posaevino  was  brimful  of  hope,  while  the  czar  gave  only 
cvaaive  answera.  Thns  a  month  elapsed  in  resultless 
debate,  vhen  the  news  of  the  aic^  oT  Pleskau  (Pskov), 
the  poMeasion  of  which  dty  would  have  opened  Rusria 
to  the  Poles,  brought  natters  to  a  rapid  conclusion. 
Ivan  consented  to  the  admiaaitm  uf  Roman  Catholic 
merchants,  and  Posseviuo  repaired  to  the  Polish  camp. 
Through  his  exertions  a  congress  of  plenipotentiaries 
of  both  belligerents  waa  held  at  Porchau,  in  which  the 
mediator  presided.  Bathori  demanded  the  ceaeiun  of 
the  whole  of  Livonia,  and  as  Posaevino  knew  that  the 
king  of  Poland  would  not  swerve  from  his  purptwe,  he 
prevailed  on  the  Rusrians  to  consent.  But  when  the 
Poles  demanded  also  the  town  of  Weliki,  and  the  life  of 
the  Rusuan  envoy  was  at  stake,  the  papal  legate  had 
to  pledge  his  own  life  to  obtain  Iheir  signature.  At 
last  peace  was  concludetl,  Jan.  15,  156*2.  When  Posse- 
vino,  adcr  a  truly  triumphal  journey,  reached  Moscow, 
he  found  the  court  in  oonstemation  Kod  the  csar  beside 
biuMelf :  be  had  killed  hia  son  with  a  blow  of  hia  golden 
sceptre.  Five  weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
a  conference  was  held  in  the  Kremlin,  when  the  czar 
declined  the  proposal  of  a  fuaion  of  the  churches,  but 
consented  to  the  passage  of  the  missionaries,  and  grant- 
ed religious  freedom  to  foreign  merchants  and  priests. 
During  these  latter  nt^Uattona  Ivan  at  oat  time  had 
lifted  his  sceptre,  still  red  with  hia  smi'b  blood,  against 
the  Jesuit.  Failing  to  intimidate  Poeaevino,  he  laid  a 
anare  for  him,  tr^-ing  to  prevdl  on  him  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  the  patriarch :  his  purpose  was  to  make  believe  that 
the  pope  had  nubmirted  to  the  pntriarch.  But  the 
clerical  diplomatist  remained  faithful  to  his  task,  and 
succeeded. 

He  waa  scarcely  returned  when  he  was  sent  to  Livo- 
nia and  Transylvania  to  combat  Proteatantism,  which 
was  faAt  gaining  ground  in  those  provinces.  Poasevino 
held  a  conference  with  the  sectarians  at  Hermannstadt. 
On  the  same  occa^iim  he  increased  the  importance  of 
the  collegia  of  bis  order  in  those  parts,  and  founded  a 
seminary  at  Clausenbuig.  In  1583  he  took  his  seal,  in 
his  quality  of  a  papal  nuncio,  at  the  great  IHet  of  War- 
aaw.  Aa  Poasevino  Beveral  limea  interposed  his  media- 


tion between  Poland  and  the  German  empire^  be  vu, 
aa  could  be  expected,  accused  of  partiality  by  both  ftr- 
tiea.  The  general  of  his  order,  J^aviva,  hereupon  in- 
sisted on  hia  being  recalled,  and  Gregory  XIII 
plied  with  the  demand.  Poaaevino  was  glad  to  leave 
hia  poUUcal  tolls.  He  journeyed  about  as  a  nmpte 
miaaionary  in  Livonia,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Upper 
Hungary,  While  thus  engaged  be  was  caUed  to  Padua 
to  hold  lectures:  there  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
young  count  of  Sales,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
the  law  for  the  Chureh,  and  who  became  St.  Franris  de 
Sales.  After  four  years  spent  at  Padua,  he  waa  called 
to  Rome, where  he  took  some  pains  in  trying  to  recoa- 
dle  Henry  IV  with  the  pope.  This  direction  of  hi*  zeal 
diapleaaed  the  Spaidah  party  and  Ma  auperion^  and  he 
was  sent  to  Bologna  aa  rector  of  the  oolltgfc  He  waa 
at  Venice  when  Paul  V  pnt  the  city  under  interdict;  and 
here  was  a  new  case  of  mediation  for  the  old  man.  He 
died  at  Ferrara  Feb.  86,  1611.  Among  hia  weeks  are, 
Dtl  Sacnfizio  drW  A  bare  (Lyons,  1568,  8vo):— /f  SM- 
dato  Crutiano  (Rome,  1669, 13mo),  written  at  Pius  V« 
request,  when  this  pmUlT  sent  Imopa  to  Chailei  IX 
against  the  Huguenota:— ifofcortu,  ant  rtbut  Jfea- 
corMcu  (Wilna,  1586, 8vo;  Cologne,  1587-95,  fuL;  ltd. 
transL  1596,  4to); — Jndinum  de  guatuor  uniplorAia 
(Rome,  1592,  12mo;  Lyons,  1698,  8vo).  The  tttn  au- 
thors are  1«  Noue,  Jean  Bodin,  Duplessis-Uomay, 
and  Macbiavelli.  Poaaevino  was  here  mialed  by  hii 
zeal  against  the  Proteatants;  and  as  to  MachiaveUi,  he 
refuted  him  wilbout  reading  bis  works:  —  BibOotim 
tActa  de  ToHam  Studionm  (Rome,  16M,  2  vola.  foL; 
new  ed.  with  cumcL  and  addit,  Ctdogne,  1607,  t  vols, 
fol.): — Apparatut  tacer  (Venice,  160S-6,  3  vols.  foL; 
Cologne,  1607,  2  vols.  fuL);  this  in  tbe  greatest  cat- 
alogue of  ancient  and  modem  authors  that  bad  hera 
seen  at  that  time.  Although  he  had  especially  in  view 
the  inlereM  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  yet  he  did 
not,  like  Bellarmin,  l^xtus  of  ftiena,  and  oiber^  coafine 
his  taak  to  the  ennmrralion  of  ecdesiastical  writers— 
hiH  plan  includes  the  profane  too.  He  treats  of  nearly 
eight  thousand  writers— their  lives,  works,  influence, 
editions: — VUa  di  Lodotico  Gotizagtt,  Pacer  di  A 
di  EUonora,  Dachfua  di  Mantora  (1604.  4to).  See 
Kanke,  Hitt.  of  the  Papacy,  i,  484  sq. ;  ii,  21  aq. ;  Alzog, 
Kirchngnch.  ii,  S4I,  425,  466 ;  Moshcim,  Setkt,  Bill. 
vol.  ill ;  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  GineraU,  s.  v. 

PouldinB,  St.,  a  prelate  of  the  early  EaMem 
Chureh,  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  4lh  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  5(h  centuri-.  He  was  a  di»cipleof 
St.  Augusrine,  nml  lived  on  inrimate  terms  with  bim  all 
his  life.  On  being  raised  in  897  to  tbe  episcopal  see  of 
Calamo,  a  town  iu  Numidia,  at  no  great  distance  fnm 
Hippo>Regiu?,  he  entlcavorecl  to  oppose  the  assemblies 
which  pagans  and  Donatists  were  continually  holding 
in  ^>ite  uf  the  imperial  decrees.  Tbe  pagans  avenged 
themselves  by  setting  fire  to  his  chureh  and  compelling 
him  to  tlee  to  Hippo,  Recalled  afier  a  few  yean,  Pos- 
sidius  was  a  member  of  all  important  asaemblies  held  iu 
Africa  about  Chureh  matters,  especially  of  the  famoss 
conference  at  Carthage  in  411,  in  which  none  aflet  S>. 
Augnattne  played  a  more  prominent  part  than  himirlf. 
He  was  also  at  the  Conndia  of  Carthage  and  of  MiletuN 
where  Pelasgus  and  Celestius  were  condemned.  He 
was  also  sent  abroad  on  important  missioruu  Thus  in 
A.D.  410  he  was  one  of  four  prelstee  despatched  by  tbe 
orthodox  party  in  Africa  lo  Honnriun  for  the  purpcce  uf 
soliciting  a  repeal  of  tbe  law  which  bad  been  paned  by 
thnr  heretical  opponents.  Expelled  from  C^mo  in 
428  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandaht,  he  asmred  &L 
Augustine  in  hia  hte  mranenns  and  wiMe  tbe  life  of  tbe 
grnu  saint,  with  a  list  nf  hia  workb  He  died  after  481. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  consecrated  tbe  17lh 
of  Msy  to  bis  memory.  Two  tracts  by  l>oasidius,  to 
which  reference  was  made  above,  are  still  extanL  They 
are  entitled,  IVn  Avgv$titia:  indicvlut  Seriplongm  Am- 
guMtitn,  These  are  attached  t^  all  the  best  editioTut  nf 
Angustine.  The  j^^^ji^^c,^^^^^  a  aepuue 
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ftm,  b  that  of  SiliniU  (Boom,  1781,  Sro)  and  Aug. 
Tindel  (1768) ;  uf  tbe  IhJKoUiu,  tlwt  published  U  Ven- 
ice (1785^  8vo)  Hoefer,  Nour.  Bii^  CJn^nifr,  a.  v.; 

Saitli,  iJict,^^  Gr.  and  Bom.  Biog.  9.v. 

Post  (commnt)  'a  tbe  rendering  of  y^,  r&U  (9e[A. 
^i/3Xiofapoc.  Vulg.  ClirMr,  2  ChnHh  xxx,  6,  10;  EsCIl 
iii,lS,15;  viii,10^I4;  Jobix,8&;  Jer.U,81X*  nnwr, 
or'-guud,''uelKwberereiiilendt  a  courier  or  carrier 
of  ml  Mich  aa  ia  oonmon  in  Oriental  oountriea, 

ace  AKaARKUOb  Tbe  term  pott  is  uted  to  indicate  pri> 
marilf  the  persaowho  conveyed  with  speed  anynaeasage; 
■nil  subaequently  the  means  of  regular  postal  communi* 
cations.  Some  writera  have  thought  that  the  use  of  posts 
as  a  system  originated  with  the  Persians,  Diodonia  Si- 
culns  observes  that  the  Itings  of  Perua,  in  order  to  have 
inteUigmoe  of  what  was  puaing  through  all  the  prov- 
inces of  thdr  vast  dominlooa,  plaoed  sentineb  at  eni- 
Deocea  at  convenient  distances,  where  towers  were  built. 
These  sentinels  gave  notice  of  public  occurrences  from 
one  to  another,  wiih  a  very  loud  and  shrill  voice,  by 
which  news  was  transmitted  from  one  extremity  of  the 
hingdocn  to  another  with  great  expedition.  But  as 
thu  CDuhl  not  be  pntcticed  except  in  the  case  <tf  general 
news,  which  it  was  expedient  that  the  whole  naiiMi 
should  be  acquainted  with,  Cyrus,  as  Xenopfaon  relates, 
appointed  couriers  and  places  for  post-horses,  building  for 
tbe  purpose  ou  all  the  high-roads  bouses  fur  the  recep- 
tion of  the  couriers,  where  they  were  to  deliver  their 
packets  to  the  next,  and  ao  on.  This  they  did  night  and 
day,  so  that  no  inclemency  uf  weather  was  to  stop  them; 
iDd  they  are  represented  as  moving  with  astonishing 
qned.  Herodotus  owns  that  nothing  swifter  was  known 
lot  a  Journey  by  land.  Xerxes,  in  bis  bmous  expedi- 
tion against  Greece,  planted  poets  from  the  jGgean  Sea 
tn  Shushan  or  Suss,  to  send  notice  thither  of  what  might 
happen  to  his  army;  he  placed  also  messengers  from 
ustion  to  Btatiiin,  to  convey  his  packets,  at  such  dis- 
uncea  from  each  other  as  a  horse  might  easily  traveL 
Tbe  regularity  and  swiftneaa  of  the  Roman  poua  were 
likewiae  admirable.  Gibbon  tibaervca, "  The  advantage 
of  rec«ving  the  earliest  intelligence,  and  of  conveying 
tbeii  orders  with  celerity,  induced  the  emperors  to  e»- 
tdiUsh  thronghout  thdr  extensive  dominions  tbe  regu- 
lar institution  of  posts.  Hotutes  were  ererywhere  erecU 
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ed  at  the  diatanee  only  of  five  or  dx  miles;  each  of 
them  was  eonsUutly  provided  with  forty  horses;  and 
by  the  help  of  these  relays  it  was  easy  to  travel  a  huii> 
dred  miles  a  day  along  the  Koman  roads."  In  the  time 
of  Tbeodosius,  Cesarius,  a  magistrate  of  high  rank,  went 
by  post  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople.  He  began  bis 
journey  at  nigbt,  was  in  Cappadocia  (165  miles  from 
Antiuch)  the  ensuing  evening,  and  arrived  at  Coostab- 
tioople  the  uxth  day  about  noun.  The  whole  distanct 
was  725  Koman,  or  665  English  miles.  This  service 
seems  to  have  been  very  laxly  performed  tiU  the  time 
of  Trajan,  previous  to  whoae  reign  the  Roman  meseeu- 
gers  were  in  tbe  habit  of  seizing  for  the  public  service 
any  horses  that  came  in  their  way.  Some  regularity 
was  observed  from  this  time  forward,  as  in  the  Theo- 
doMan  code  mention  is  made  of  post-boiaes,  and  orders 
given  for  their  regulation.  Tbroughoat  all  this  period 
posts  were  only  used  on  spedal  occa^ons.  Letters  from 
private  persous  were  conveyed  by  private  hands,  and 
were  condneil  for  the  most  part  to  business  of  sufficient 
urgency.  Vet  the  correspondence  of  ancient  times,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  immense  number  of  Egyptian, 
Babylonian,  and  Persian  seals  still  in  existence,  must 
have  been  far  from  inconsiderabl&  The  insUtuUon  of 
posts  disappeared  from  Europe  with  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Roman  em|nre,  and  ita  re-establish  m en t  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Louis  XI  <^  Fiance,  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century. 

Fort  {ttationars)  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of 
the  following  words : 

1.  4git  (Sept.  rw  dSAptov,  Tnlg,  from),  proper- 
ly a  ram  (as  in  Gen.  xv,  9,  and  often);  hence  perhaps 
a  pHatUr  or  buttreia  (Esek.  xl,  9-49;  xli,  1, 8;  **lin- 
tel,"  1  Kings  vt,  81 }.  In  the  Sept.  it  is  sometimes  left 
uutrsnslated  {aW,  aiKiv,  afXdft) ;  and  in  the  Chaldee 
version  it  is  represented  by  a  modification  of  itself. 
Throughout  the  passages  of  Ezekiel  in  which  it  occurs 
the  Vulg.  uniformly  reudera  it  byj'roiui  which  Gese- 
nius  quotes  as  favorable  to  his  own  view,  provided  that 
hy/roiu  be  understood  the  projections  in  front  of  the 
building.  Tbe  A.  V.  of  1  Kings  vi.  31,  "  lintel,''  is 
supported  by  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodution  of  Ezek.  xl,  21 ;  while  Klmchi  explains  it 
generally  by  "post."  The  Peshito - Syriac  uniformly 
renders  the  word  by  a  modification  of  the  Greek 
wapattraSig,  "pillars."  Jarchi  understands  by 
agU  a  round  column  like  a  large  tree;  Aquila 
(Enk.  xl,  14),  having  in  view  the  meaning  "  ram," 
which  the  word  elsewhere  bears,  renders  it  Kpim^a, 
apparently  intending  thereby  to  denote  tlie  vol- 
utes of  columns  curved  like  rams'  horns.  J.  D,  Mi- 
chaelis  (Supp.  ad  Lex.  s.  v.)  considers  it  to  be  the 
tympanum  or  triangular  area  of  the  pediment 
^K>ve  a  gate  supported  by  oolumna,  Gesenius 
himself;  after  reviewing  the  passagea  in  which  tbe 
word  occurs,  arrives  at  the  concluuon  that  in  the 
singtdar  it  denotes  the  whole  projecting  frame- 
work of  a  door  or  gateway,  including  the  jamba 
on  either  side,  the  threshold,  and  the  lintel  or  ai^ 
chitrave,  with  frieze  and  cornice.  In  the  plural  it 
ia  applied  to  denote  the  projections  along  the  front 
of  an  edifice  ornamented  with  columns  or  patm- 
treea,  and  with  recesses  or  iniercolumniationa  b^ 
tween  them  sometimes  filled  up  by  windows.  Un- 
der the  former  head  he  fdacea  1  Kings  vi,  81, 
Exek.  xl,  9, 21, 24, ».  29, 81, 88, 84, 86-88, 48, 
xli,  8;  white  to  the  latter  he  refers  xl,  10, 14, 16; 
xli,  1.  Another  expUi^ftinn  idll  is  that  of  BStU 
Cher  (quoted  by  Winer,  AmIk.  ii,  676),  who  says 
that  ayU  ia  the  projecting  entrance  and  paaasge 
wall— which  might  appropriately  be  diviiled  into 
compartments  by  panelling;  and  this  view  is 
adopted  by  Ftlrst  {flamhe.  a.  v.).  Akin  to  this 
Is  C^^M,  ryUm,  '-an  arch,"  only  used  in  ihe.plur. 
(Ezek.  xl,  16,  etc.),  piChpl^clUiidlDttc^)lS^ 
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dered  by  Symmaefaia  ind  Syriu  tomoiu  (Gewo.  Tke- 

taur.  p.  4$), 

2.  i*!lBK,  ammdh  (Sept.  iwipAvpov,  Tulg.  tmperfmi' 
Rare),  literally,  motiier,  or  caiit,  u  the  fnndameiital  re- 
lation ;  a/iMutt/uffOff  (tea.  vi,  4). 

8.  nnta,  nmmSk  (Sept.  ffroS/xdc,  fXid ;  Vulg,  po«- 
Ci*),  the  doot-pott  (the  usual  term).  See  Mkzl'zau. 
The  ceremony  or  boring  the  ear  of  a  voluntary  bontls- 
Dian  was  performed  by  placing  the  ear  agunst  the  door- 
post of  the  house  (Exod.  xxi,  6 ;  see  Juven.  Sal.  i,  103, 
and  PUut.  I'tm.  v,  2,  21).  The  posts  of  the  doors  of 
the  Temple  were  of  olive-wood  (1  Kings  vi,  33). 

4.  DO,  «aph  (Sept,  ^ur,  wpoirvXav,  Vulg.  Umm,  tu- 
perliminare),  the  tkrukold  (S  Chron.  iii,  7 ;  Ezek.  xli, 
16;  Amoa  ix,  1;  elsewhere  "tbreabold,"  "door,"  or 
"gate").    See  Door. 

Post,  Christian  Frederick,  a  distinguished  but 
aoniewhat  erratic  Uoravian  nisuoiiary,  was  born  in 
1710  at  Conitz,  in  Polish  Prussia.  He  immigrated  to 
America  in  1742.  He  preached,  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  among  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected by  marriage,  his  first  wife,  Rachel,  having  been 
a  baptized  Wompanoafr,  and  his  second  wife,  Agnes,  a 
baptized  Delaware.  His  earliest  missionary  labors  ex- 
tended over  paru  of  New  England  and  New  York.  In 
1745,  while  among  the  Mohawlu,  he  was  arrested  on 
the  false  charge  of  Imng  a  French  spy,  sent  to  New 
Turk,  and  there  confined  fur  seven  weeks  in  the  jail 
of  (he  City  Hall.  His  companion,  David  Zeisberger 
(().  v.),  shared  ttie  same  lot.  The  protest  of  tiovenior 
Thomas  and  other  influential  Pennsylvanians  at  last 
secured  their  release.  After  the  death  of  his  second 
Indian  wife — hia  tlitnl  wife  was  a  white  woman—he 
returned  to  Europe,  and  thence,  in  1752,  aailed  to  Lab- 
rador, attempting  to  bring  the  (lospel  to  the  Esq-ui- 
maux.  Having  come  back  to  Pennsylvania  in  1754, 
he  established  himself  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  where 
be  instructed  the  Indians  and  entertained  travelling 
missionaries  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  in  the  summer 
of  1768,  at  the  instance  of  the  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  undertone  a  perilous  journey  throuf;h  the 
Indian  country  aa  far  as  Ohio,  Inducing  the  Western 
tribes  which  were  in  league  with  France  to  burr  the 
hatchet  and  send  deputies  to  a  congress  at  Eaalon. 
This  congress  resulted  in  a  general  pacification,  which 
embraced  all  the  nations  except  the  Twightwees.  Un- 
daunted by  the  dangers  of  his  firut  tour,  he  thereupon 
visited  the  Indian  country  a  second  time,  and  induced 
the  Twightwees  also  to  conclude  peace.  Post  thus 
conferred  an  incalculaUe  benefit  upon  the  colonies,  and 
indirectly  helped  to  bring  the  North  American  conti- 
nent under  the  sway  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The 
Journal  of  his  first  tour,  which  cnuscd  a  ^rW.  sensation 
atthe  time,  was  published  in  London  in  1759,  in  a  work 
entitled  A  n  Enquiry  into  thr  Causa  of  the  A  tienalim  af 
the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  Jtidimu  /rom  the  British 
Intrrtat,  etc.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Ptm.  A  rchitrs, 
iii,  &'J0'-644.  After  the  war  Post  began  (ITfil)  an  in- 
dependent mission  on  the  Tuscarawas,  Ohio.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  Pontiac  conspiracy  compelled  him 
to  retire.  He  went  to  the  South,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  17l>4  sailed  from  Charleston  to  Mosqiiitia,  where  he 
preache4l  to  the  natives.  In  I7fi7  he  visited  the  colo- 
nie^  but  returned  again  to  Hosquitio.  After  that  wc 
loae  sight  of  him  until  1784,  when  he  is  found  reuding 
in  Germantown,  Pa,  There  he  died,  April  29,  1785,  and 
was  biuricd  in  the  I^wer  Jjraveyard  of  that  place  by 
the  Rev.  William  White  (afterwards  bishop  White), 
lector  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.    (E.  de  S.) 

Post,  Henry  Albertson,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept,"  2,  1835.  He 
received  a  careful  parental  training,  enjoyed  all  Ihe  ad-  '. 
vantages  of  the  academies  of  New  Kngund,  nnd  grad-  ' 
Bated  at  the  New  York  Free  Academy.   He  studied , 


theology  in  the  Union  Smnnary,  New  York,  and  iri^ 
aequentiy  in  the  Princeton  Senrimny,  K.  J.,  where  he 
graduated  in  1858,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  ova 
the  Church  in  Warrensburgh,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10, 1860:  this 
was  his  only  charge,  for  he  died  Nov.  12,  1861.  Mr. 
Post  died  in  the  very  midst  of  his  active  work ;  Mill  his 
short  ministr>'  gave  full  proof  of  his  calling,  wid  maiiy 
souls  were  added  to  the  Church.  See  Wilaoa,  Prtsk. 
Hist.  Almanac,  1863,  p.  808.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Post,  Reuben,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  boro 
in  Cornwall,  Vl.,  in  1792.  He  received  a  gooA  acaden- 
ical  training,  and  graduated  with  htmor  at  Ui'ldleborr 
College,  Vl,  in  1614,  and  at  the  Theological  Senunory 

at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1818.  On  leaving  (he  seminsiy, 
he  spent  some  time  as  a  missionary  in  Virginia,  then 
accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  ordained  in  1819.  In  1836 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Circular  Church,  ChorkstMi, 
S.  C,  where  he  labored  fiuthfully  for  t  wenty-three  jem, 
when  lie  was  Uken  ill,  and  died  SepL  24,  1868.  Sec 
Wilson,  Prea,  Hist.  Almanac,  1860,  p.  77.    (J.  L.  &) 

POBtel,  GuiLLAUME,  on«  of  the  most  learned 
Frenchmen  of  hia  lime,  is  celebrated  especially  at  ow 
of  the  wiMest  religious  virionariea  the  world  has  em 

encountered.  He  was  bom  May  28, 1505  (according  to 
some  historians,  1510),  at  Dolerie,  near  Barenton,  ia 
Normandy.  He  lost  his  parents  early,  and  povenr 
compelled  him  to  leave  his  country.  At  the  age  gf 
thirteen  years  he  found  at  Say,  near  Ponloiee,  a  modest 
situation  as  aeboolmaster.  He  saved  some  money,  and 
went  to  Paris  to  poraite  hia  ouidiea.  There  he  was  ibe 
victim  of  a  robbery,  which  reduced  him  to  extieoie  aria- 
ery,  and  he  waa  confined  by  richness  to  a  hospital  fer 
two  years.  When  he  was  restored  to  health,  his  pov- 
erty and  the  high  price  of  living  compelled  him  to  leave 
Paris,  and  to  support  himself  by  gleaning  in  the  Ueaun. 
Afterwards  he  entered  the  College  of  Saiiiie-Barbe  in 
the  quality  of  a  servant;  there  he  became  by  private 
study  one  c4  the  moat  learned  Uebraiata  of  his  time. 
No  leas  remarkable  was  his  pndeiency  In  the  Gnrit 
language.  He  lived  successively  in  Amiena  and  Koeea 
and  then  went  bock  to  Paris  to  become  a  tutor.  He 
accompanied  La  Forest  to  Constantinople  to  trannct 
some  political  business.  He  went  a  second  lime  to  the 
capital  of  Turkey  with  the  heirs  of  a  citizen  of  Tovrt. 
who  had  died  toaving  800,000  ducata  as  a  drpnrit  la 
the  hands  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Poslel  improved  tbeet 
occasions  to  study  the  Arabic  language,  and  brought 
back  with  him  a  number  of  manuscripts  in  Arabic  and 
Syriac.  The  New  Testament  in  Syriac,  which  he  was 
the  first  to  bring  to  Europe,  was  printed  at  the  expenw 
of  Ihe  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  Shortly  after  thiK  posid 
published  an  alphabet  in  twelve  languages,  and  same 
other  writingo.  His  leamiug  was  now  arknowlcdged 
by  king  Francis  I,  and  he  was  given  in  1639  a  pmrewor- 
ship  of  mathematics  and  Oriental  languages,  wiih  a  sal- 
ary of  200  ducats,  which  allowed  him  much  kisuie  to 
devote  himself  to  linguistic  studies;  but  he  kot  his 
chair  when  chancellor  Poyct,  his  benefactor,  fell  into 
disgrace.  Postel  thereupon  repaired  to  Vienna,  where 
he  helped  Job.  Albi  Widmanstadt  iu  the  publica- 
tion of  his  New  Testament  in  Syriac  (printed  in  Ifttf). 
Compelled  to  leave  that  city  for  motives  unknown,  he 
was  mistaken  for  a  murderer  who  had  some  likenem  lo 
him,  and  arrested  on  the  frontier  of  the  Venetian  lem- 
lor\-.  He  Bucceeildl  in  escaping  his  captont,  and  wcni 
to  Kome  in  1544,  He  there  made  Uie  acquainiance  of 
Ignatius  de  Loyola,  and  determined  to  enter  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits.  Out  the  head  of  the  nenphyie  was  fall 
of  fantastic  ideas,  due  to  the  study  of  the  rabbins,  and 
also  to  the  study  of  the  stars.  After  a  two-years'  novi- 
tiate he  was  expelle.d  from  Ihe  order,  and  Ignatius  pm- 
hibited  all  intercourse  with  him.  Poslel  having  ex- 
ptwed  in  some  writings  bis  mystical  ideas,  he  was  iro- 
priHone<L  Escaping  to  Venu^he  was  ((enounced  to  the 
Inauisition.  but  i!R§ttij|^^^^(^QiatL@bunBl,  beb« 
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eoMidcmd  monk  fool  than  ftberelic  He  nfterwaids  lived 
in  Quuat  and  Bade.  Beia  aswrts  that  Poatel  oOered 
to  abjure  bis  errors  and  to  enter  one  of  the  Proteatant 

communitiM,  which  seeniB  doubtful  It  appean  that  in 
1653  be  was  t  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Dijon,  when 
bi9  obnoxious  opiiiitins  compelled  him  again  to  flee. 
Me  lived  for  sotne  time  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand I,  whence,  after  a  public  abjnration  of  bia  opin- 
ion*, b«  was  recalled  to  bis  former  situation  at  the  Cul- 
itge  of  France  by  Francis  I,  but  soon  tost  it  again,  and 
•pent  the  last  eighteen  TCaia  of  his  life  in  the  monastery 
of  Saint-Hartin  dea  Champa.  "  In  his  old  age,"  says  a 
contemporary,  "  princes  and  men  of  science  paid  their 
Tisits  to  the  venerable  recluse  at  Saint -Hartin  den 
Champs,  where  he  lired.  He  there  sat  in  his  cbair, 
bis  white  beard  falling  down  to  bis  girdle ;  and  in  bis 
deportment  was  such  a  majesty,  such  gravity  in  ev- 
erything be  aaid,  tliat  no  one  ever  left  him  without  a 
wish  to  see  him  again,  and  without  astonishment  at 
what  he  had  heard."  He  died  SepL  6, 1681.  It  was 
during  his  life  at  the  monastery  that  Postel  published 
in  1572  lib  ideas  about  the  comet  which  appeared  in 
that  year,  and  in  1675  b  new  edition  of  his  Hutoirf$ 
OriaUaln,  dedicated  to  Francis  of  Yalois.  He  says  in 
the  dedication  that  Catharine  de'  Hediei  had  made 
chiHce  of  bim  for  preceptor  of  her  son  Francis,  and  that 
he  decline<i  the  position  on  account  of  the  dangers  nf 
the  court,  which  he  had  painfully  experienced  in  bis 
own  life.  It  ia  related  by  contemporaries  that  when  he 
lectured  at  Paris,  at  the  College  of  the  Iximbards,  he 
drew  such  crowds  that,  the  great  room  of  the  institute 
being  ton  narrow,  he  caused  his  auditors  to  gu  down  into 
the  yard,  and  spoke  to  them  from  a  window.  Maldo- 
uauu  says  that "  there  came  out  of  bia  mouth  as  many 
wades  as  words."  He  may  have  been  wrongly  accused 
of  atheism,  but  he  entertained  strange  theological  opin- 
■odsl  Among  tbe  wild  anti  extravagant  notions  that 
be  entertained,  oue  was  that  he  had  died,  and  risen 
B^n  with  the  soul  of  Adam;  whence  he  called  him- 
self "Postellus  restitutusT  he  also  maintained  that 
women  shall  have  the  domiiiion  over  own,  and  that  hia 
writings  were  revealed  to  bim  by  Jesus  Chiist.  He 
was  therefore  confident  of  being  aUe  to  explun  by  rea- 
son and  philosophy  all  Christian  dogmas,  inclusive  of 
tbe  mysteries,  his  personal  reason  having  become  so  su- 
penor  tu  that  of  other  men  that  hy  its  means  he  would 
convert  all  nations  to  the  Christian  faith,  "Christ  has 
given,"  be  said,  "  tbe  ezMUcnOE  offailk  to  the  apcntles; 
but  faith  being  now  almost  extinct,  he  gave  us,  and  es- 
pecially to  me,  iiMtead  of  tbe  faith,  nay,  with  the  faith, 
rciMos,  so  powerful  and  vietorioua,  as  never  did  the 
■postlea  have  it.  And  thus  innumerable  things  in  tbe 
^pWie  and  in  nature,  which  never  were  understood, 
by  said  victorious  reason  will  be  understood."  He  as- 
serted that  the  human  soul  of  Christ  was  created  and 
united  with  the  etertial  Word  before  the  creation  of  the 
world.  He  atflrmed  that  cvoytbing  that  waa  in  nat- 
Die  was  described  in  the  heavens  in  Hebrew  characters, 
funned  by  the  arrangement  of  tbe  stars.  The  world 
was  to  subsist  only  fur  6000  years,  an  opinion  he  had 
taken  from  tbe  Jewish  Cabala.  The  end  of  the  world 
vill  be  preceded  by  the  restoration  of  all  things  into  the 
state  they  were  in  before  the  fall  of  Adam.  He  dreamed 
of  tbe  fusion  of  all  religioos  into  one  creed;  and  in  his 
dcwe  to  reconcile  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohamroedans, 
undertook  to  explain  the  most  extravagant  opinions, 
Bat,  whatever  judgment  we  may  pronounce  on  his  opin- 
ioDi,  justice  compels  us  to  recognise  that  all  historians 
cmnmend  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  wisdom  of  his  con- 
duet,  and  the  benevolence  of  bis  character:  he  often 
■KglKted  bia  own  interests  to  take  care  of  others'.  He 
^^Linguarutn  XII  ckaraeleribtts  (UJftrtfUiutn  alpkn- 
tdni  MCroiAufw  ac  Ugtmii  mefhodm  (Paris,  liSS,  4to) : 
~lk9ngimibiuteudelfAraiea  Imgua  tt  geattM  anti^i' 
Me  afque  variatvm  iingaarujit  affimtate  (ibid.  1688, 
iia):—Grammaticn  ArMca  (ibid.  1588, 4ta) :— j^yriis 
iaa^tio  (ibid.  1640,  8vo):— Z>e  magi^tibiu  Atlum- 


aumm  (Baste,  1543,  Svo;  Leipuc^  lfi91,  8vd,  with  the 
notes  of  John  S>ederick  UekeUua)  t—A  konati  tea  IrgU 
MakomeH  H  ttamgtliMarum  coneonfim  fi6er  (Paris,  1648, 
8ro) :  —  Saeramm  upodanon,  aeu  Euciidu  Chrutiam 
ttbri  ii  (ibid.  \b4&):—IV  tibrorun  de  orbit  terra  cofh> 
cordia  priumt  (ibid.  8vo):  —  De  ratiombui  Hpirittit 
■Soncft  (ibid.  1648, 8vo);  in  this  ytotk  Postel  endeavors 
to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  in  religion  that  is  not  in 
accordance  with  nature  and  reason: — De  orbu  terra 
cotKordim  libri  it  (Baale,  1644, 8vo) ;  it  is  the  best  of 
Poatel'e  works,  and  exipouoda  with  much  talent  hts  f». 
vorite  ideas  about  tbe  conversion  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world: — De  aativitate  ifediatoriM  ultima,  nunc  J\t- 
tura  et  toti  orbi  temtntm  in  tingulit  ratione  pneditit 
manyfttandti  opus  (ibid,  1647, 8vo)  •.^Ahtcondiiorvm  a 
constitutione  mtmdi  davit,  qua  mens  humana  tam  in  divi- 
ms  quant  m  Aunutnit  perlingtt  ad  wieriora  ctlamvvi  teter- 
M  rf)^(i^()hid.l6mo;  and  with  appendix,  Aniat.  1646, 
16mo)  -.—Candelt^ri  lypiei  m  Moris  tiAenneulo  juuu 
diviito  expreui  vUerpretatia  (Venice,  1548  —  Hebrew, 
Latin,  and  French) : — De  £truria  regiomt,  qua  prima 
in  orbe  Europao  habUala  est,  oriffimbtu,  institatit,  reU- 
ffione,  et  moribut  (Florence,  1651,  4to) : — Let  Raitons  de 
la  Monarchie,  H  quels  Mogens  soiU  nietssaire  pour  g 
parvenir  (Paris,  1561,  8vo): — Alrakami  patriarekm 
Hber  Jesirah,  sire  formatioms  mmdi,  patribui  quidem 
Abrakami  ten^ora  pracedentibut  revelafur,  etc  (ibid. 
1552, 16mo)  '.—De  causis  eeu  de  principOs  et  origMbus 
nahtra  utriuique  (ibid.  1652, 16mo)  \—Eversio  J'alsorum 
Aristolelis  dogmatum  (ibid.  1552,  16mo):  —  UHittoirt 
meittorable  des  Expiditioiu  dtpuii  le  Diluge,  faUts  par 
let  Gaulogt  ou  Franks  depuis  la  France  josquee  ea 
Atie,  ou  en  Thrace,  H  en  Forienlale  Parlie  de  PEurope 
(ibid.  1552, 16nio) : — De  Phaaieum  Htterit,  teu  de  prism 
lAilitm  et  Graem  Sngua  dkaraeiere  (ibid.  1552,  8vo) : — 
Tabula  M  offrpflomtani,  m  arilAmeficnm  iheoricam  tt 
ia  'mutioMm  iheoricam  (ibid.  1552): — La  /m  Salique, 
licrU  de  la  premiire  humaine.  Veriii  (ibid.  1652, 16mo; 
Lyons,  1559, 16mi>)  ■—Proto-Etiatujelium  Jacobi,/ratris 
et  potittimum  oiiri  Latino  ad  kimc  diem  incognita  ant 
inamsiderata  kiMoria  (ibid.  1553,  8ro) J9«cr^p(M» 
Domini  (Basle,  1562, 8vo} : — De  Otigiiiibut,  sea  de  varia 
del  Gaules  (Paris,  1658,  foL) : — Signorvm  ccetettium  vera 
confiffuratio  et  ligmjicationum  expotitio  (ibid.  1558, 
8vo): — La  Doctrine  du  Siecle  dori,  ou  de  rivangilique 
Rigne  de  Jesus,  Rog  des  Royi  (ibid.  1561,  16mo;  re* 
printed  with  the  following) :  —  Lrs  tris-marveilieuses 
Victoirei  des  Femmee  du  Nomteau-ifonde  f  et 
tile*  dohent  a  tout  le  Monde  par  Saiton  commander,  H 
meme  <!  cetue  epu  mrmtf  la  MonanAie  du  Monde  VteU 
(ibid.  1558,  16mo).  This  book  has  become  very  rare 
and  precious.  Postel  declares  that  he  speaks  in  the 
name  and  by  the  inspiration  of  a  certain  m^re  Jeanne, 
whom  he  had  known  in  Italy,  and  whose  substance  baa 
been  absorbed  by  his  own : — Dei  A/erveillei  dei  Jndei  et 
du  Nouveau-Monde  ott  est  dimontre  le  Lieu  du  Paradi* 
terreitre  (ibid.  1658,  l6mo):— /^ncrtpftan  de  la  Terre- 
Suinte  (ibid.  1568,  t6mo) />  prime  note  deW  altro 
mondo,  eitn  ramminibile  itoria  intitolala:  La  Vergine 
Venetiana  (1555, 12mo)  -.—De  la  Ripublique  dei  Turn  et 
del  Maun  et  fjotfi  de  tout  lei  Mtihumediitei  (Poitiers, 
1660, 4to) ; — Coemogmphia  diiciplina  Compendium,  cum 
ignopii  rerum  toto  orie  gtttamm  (Basle,  1561,  4to)  :— 
Coneordanee  dee  quatre  £veaigiles  (Paiia,  1662, 
16mo)  :—Lei  premien  iUments  dEkeSde  CkriHen  «n 
Vers  (ibid.  1562, 8vo)  t^De  unieeriitate  am  cotmogra- 
pkia  (ibid.  156S,  4to;  reprinted  several  times):  —  De 
rarii  hittoriis  et  de  admirandis  rebut  qua  a  quinqua- 
ginta  atmii  cont^runt  {IbbSSSi ;  Paris,  1563, 4to).  Pos- 
tel is  one  of  the  authors  to  whom  the  celebrated  work 
De  tribvi  impottoribui  has  been  attributed. —  Hoefer, 
.Voirr.  Biog.  GhUrnU,  s.  v.  See  Illig,  De  Poetrllo 
(Leipi.  1704)  \  DesbiUons,  Sur  la  Vie  de  PotM  (La^ge, 
1778);  Sainte-Harthe,  ^ogti;  Thevet,  Hist,  dee 
ffommeiilluitrei;  DesbiUoiiSj^ovrntttz^^bfai'rctMeiiWKto 
lur  la  Vie  de  Po^et;  Collomien,  GaUia  OrientaUii  De 
Thou,  iUoges A tSaraiUi;  SaX^agn,  Mimobr-  '  ■ 
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tiraturt,  voL  1  aad  ii;  Uarrier,  Eitt.  tU  Saiat^MoTim 
da  Ckampt;  Nic^ion,  Mimoint,  voL  vUi;  Chaufepi^ 
Xemar^wtmir  Pottel;  Qm^tt,  Miwu  kiH.  tur  k  ColUge 
RofoL  LeloiiR  also  namea  M.Viede  PoUet  by  the  abbe 
Joly,  canon  at  Dijon.  See  also  Bninet,  Mtmuti  du  Li- 
brairt.  Hi,  822 ;  Fr&re,  Afamiet  i/u  BiUiograpke  Nor- 
mand;  Hallam,  Introd.  to  tie  LiteixUun  </  Emrope 
(Harper's  ed.),  i,  240,  406. 

PoatU  (Latin  po^Ula)  nriginidly  designated  in  the 
ecclesiutic^  Ungtuge  of  medievaliom  ex|daaatory  re- 
marks aocempanying  tba  text  of  the  WUe,  mostly  in 
the  brm  of  sermuns  or  homilies.  The  name  sprung 
from  the  fact  that  these  were  usually  delivered  imme- 
diately after  the  reading  of  the  <i>oflpel,  and  were  explan- 
atory of  it.  Its  etymulogy  is  to  be  found  in  the  words 
"  post  tlla  verba  textus"  or  "  sacrs  scripturw,"  the  first 
two  words  being  combined  in  one,  which  is  used  as 
noun  and  verb  ijioitUla,  potlUtart).  Charlemagne  or- 
dered a  homiliarium  to  be  compoaed  for  the  cleigy  of 
hia  empire,  in  which  the  perioopes  or  texts  of  the  Sun- 
days and  holydays  are  followed  by  a  homily  from  one 
of  the  celebrate<l  'ancient  preachera.  This  collection  was 
long  in  use  in  the  German  empire,  and  wm  often  called 
Po4tiila.  But  the  meaning  of  the  word  became  more 
comprehensive  in  the  Latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  a  running  commentary  of  Scripture  was  called 
PtutiOa,  because  the  text  was  first  exhibited,  and  pM 
UUx  (after  the  words  of  the  text)  the  comments  of  the 
writer.  Thus  we  find  "  Poetiltavit  evangelia,  epistolas 
Pauli,"  etc.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  postillie  is 
that  of  the  celebnited  exegete  Kicolas  de  Lyra  (q,  v.), 
under  the  title  "  I'ostilhe  perpetu«  in  Biblia,"  or  "  I*os- 
tilla  in  nniversa  Biblia."  I^tber,  by  his  well-known 
"POAilla,"  introduced  the  word  among  the  Prot«staiit 
communions.  It  is  still,  but  less  frequenily,  employe<l, 
end  only  in  the  Church  of  Rome  or  of  England,  for  col- 
kctions  of  sermons  connected  with  the  pericopes  of  Sun- 
days and  holydays.  See  Siegel,  Ckrialliche  AtterlkUvKf 
(see  Index  in  vol.  ir) ;  Wbeatly,  <hi  the  Book  of  Comr- 
man  Prayer,  p.  272. 

Poat-MllIennlaliBts,  the  name  applied  to  the 
large  body  of  Christians  belonging  to  all  denominations 
who  believe  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  will  not 
precede,  as  the  Pre-Miliennialists  allege,  but  follow  after 
the  Millennium  (q.  v.), 

Post-Pridie  (or  the  Collkctio  post  Htbterium 
or  PtwT  Sbcrsta,  as  it  ia  called  in  the  Gallican  office) 
ia  the  pnyer  of  the  ^  m^harm  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hourabic 
littnrgy.  Various  opinions  are  entertained  regarding 
the  belief  of  the  Eastern  Church  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Imocation  of  the  Holy  Ghott  (q.  v.)  in  the  consecration 
of  the  elements.  These  opinions  may  be  summarized 
in  the  ftdlowiHg  three:  (1)  That  the  Eastern  Church 
givca  it  no  ^Beet  in  the  act  of  consecration,  believing 
that  to  take  place  solely,  entirely,  and  properly  in  the 
words  of  institution.  (2)  That  it  believes  both  the 
words  <rf'  institution  and  those  of  invocation  to  be  co- 
onlinately  efficacious  to  the  same  end.  (S)  That  the 
whole  force  of  the  consecration  is  vested  in  the  invoca- 
tion. (For  the  histmy  of  the  controversy,  see  Neale, 
Introd.  i,  493  sq.)  Neale,  than  whom  there  is  no  better 
authority  on  the  siibjecl,  believes  "that  the  sense  of 
the  Oriwial  Church  may  be  thus  expfesaed:  The  bread 
and  wine  offbred  on  the  altar  are  transmuted  into  the 
tM>dy  and  blood  of  Chrixt  by  the  words  of  institution, 
awl  by  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Church ; 
and  if  either  of  these  things  be  wanting,  the  Eucharist, 
HO  far  forth  as  the  orthodox  Ea»tem  Church  is  concerned, 
is  not  valid.  I  make  the  HroitMion  because  the  Orien- 
tal Church  has  not  condemned  her  Roman  sister  (or  the 
omisnon  of  the  invocation"  (/atratf.  i,  496). 

The  Pogt-Priilir  varies  with  the  fcsti%-al  on  which  it 
is  used.  ThiiN  e.  g ,  the  prayer  said  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  apparition  i^i  na  fullows; 

"HIndfn),  0  L^rtl,  nf  thy  precepts,  we  cnmesily  prny 
tbc«  that  tbuu  wouldst  pour  forth  on  ttKse  •acrlUciM  the 


Slenitnda  of  thy  Rt>ly  Ghost,  (bat  wbtte  wo  receive  them 
leseed  of  thee,  we  may  tn  all  ways  rejnfre  that  we  an> 
filled  with  all  nuoner  wf  benedbnfon,  sud  are  fi«ed  front 
tb«  honda  of  onr  slna.  Amen.  Thn>ngh  thy  gtfi,  holy 
Lord,  for  thon  craateat  all  (heae  things  very  good  for  as, 
thy  unworthy  eerrants,  sanctifiest  tbem  t,  qntckescH 
them  t,  Ueeeest  them  t.and  cranlest  tw  «« that  tbey  may 
be  bleeoedof  ihee,om^God,toaKeaof  ages.  Amca." 

Cardinal  Bmia,  who  ealla  the  belief  of  the  tiredts  a  ie- 
UtUxndut  error,  though  be  denies  it  to  be  more  than  an 
opinion  held  by  some  members  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
ia  rather  baffled  by  the  Hozarabic  office.  He  tries  (o 
prove  that  it  is  only  to  be  taken  relatively  to  the  re- 
ceiver, and  quotes  the  Mass  for  the  fint  ^nday  after 
PenteooM ;  "  Be  pleased  to  bless  and  sanctify  to  ni  the 
gifts,"  etc  By  parity  of  reasoning  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  Roman  Church  only  bdieves  in  a  rclaiiTe 
change,  because  the  prayer  in  the  canon  runs,  respect- 
ing the  yet  unconsecrated  bread  and  wine.  "  that  to  us 
they  may  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesua  ChriM." 
The  Poet-Pridie  in  the  Gotho-Hispanic  ntc  seen 
always  to  bare  contained  this  invocation;  but  in  the 
mutilation  and  changes  to  which  that  office  has  beta 
subjected  comparatively  few  masses  have  retained  it  in 
direct  terms.  The  Poit-Pridie  for  Elaster-day,  though 
not  containing  a  direct  invocation  of  the  Holy  Gbcst. 
has  a  most  remarkable  prayer  for  change :  "  Ut  hie  tibi 
panis  cum  hoc  ralice  oblatus  in  Filii  tni  Corpus  et  San- 
guinem,  te  benedicente,  diiescat,"  This  may  be  profit- 
ably compared  with  the  Xiroenian  Poet-Pridie  for  Cat- 
pus  Cbriati;  the  difl^renoe  ia  aatmiiahinK:  "Ut  pania 
bic  transmuiatuB  in  Camera,  et  calix  transfbmatiw  in 
Sanguinem,"  etc.  In  some  instances  the  prayer  for  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Gboat  is  changed  into  a  prayer  for 
the  descent  of  Christ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  first 
(  =  second)  Sunday  after  Easter:  "Christe  ...  his 
sacriliciis  propitiiu  iUabere,  bisque  benedictums  de- 
scende."  The  corruption  aometimee  takes  a  coTious 
turn :  thus  on  July  26  the  PoU-Pridie.  prays  that  by  the 
intercession  of  St.  Christopher  the  offereta  may  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  may  gather  on  the  whak 
thst  Ximenes,  who  (like  Bona)  must  have  oonsidersd 
the  prayer  for  any  change  after  the  words  of  institntion 
a  detesuble  error,  softened  the  expreseion  in  maay 
cases,  and  omitted  It  in  many  othen;  though  enongh 
is  still  left  to  show  na  what  the  original  design  of  the 
prayer  was.    See  LnTBOY.    (J.  H.W.) 

Post-SmnotliB.   See  Pobt-Pridib. 

POBtulate  (aiTtiita,  poifvUitvm,  that  which  is  adtd 
or  assumed  to  prove  something  else).  "Acconting  to 
some,  the  difference  between  axioms  and  pnetulaus  is 
analogous  to  that  between  thetwems  and  problems:  the 
former  expressing  tmtha  wMch  are  arif-erident,  and 
fromwhlcb  other  pnpoaitiMis  maybe  dedneed;  the  Ut- 
ter, operations  which  may  easily  be  performed,  sad  liy 
the  help  of  which  more  difficult  constructions  may  be 
eflected."  There  is  a  difference  between  a  postulate 
and  a  hypothesis.  When  you  lay  down  eomMbiDg 
which  may  be,  although  you  have  not  proved  it,  sod 
which  is  admitted  by  the  learner  or  the  disputant,  yon 
make  a  hypothesis.  The  postulate,  not  being  assented 
to.  may  be  eonteatad  during  the  dtsensBion.  and  is  only 
established  by  its  confoiButy  with  all  other  ideas  on  Uh 
subject. 

PoBtolaticm  (Lat  L  m  oaUy)  is  a  tern  in  ee> 
cleuastical  law  designating  a  preaentation  or  reroa- 
mendatinn  addressed  to  the  superior  to  whom  the  right 

of  appointment  to  any  dignity  belongs,  in  favor  of  one 
who  has  not  a  strict  title  to  the  appointment.  Tbia, 
if  a  ctuiptcr  elect  for  bisbop  a  person  who  wants  one  of 
the  canonical  reqoitemeots,  or  if  there  is  a  canonical 
impediment,  the  set  of  the  chapter  ia  not  properly  an 
election,  but  a  request  to  the  pope  for  dispenastion  and 
admii-sion.  It  can  only  take  place  when  the  wanted  re- 
quirements are  of  a  trilling  ilescriptinn.  It  is  also  tned 
in  the  case  of  the  presentation  of  candidates  for  the 
episcopacy  as  it  exists  in  the  Jloman  Gathulic  Cborcb 
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ID  IreUnd.  S«e  NtJler,  De  pottnlafione  pntlalomm,  in 
SduQidl,  Tktt.}un  can.  it,  788. 

PoatOTM  are  the  bodily  attitudes  Kssamed  in  the 
Tuioiu  perta  of  divine  wonthip,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate. No  act  whatever  can  be  perTurmed  without  the 
body  taking  eomc  puatnre.  This  is  the  ease  in  divine 
minbip  as  well  as  in  matters  of  leas  consequence.  The 
ooly  question,  therefore,  is  whether  all  ponible  postures 
are  equally  appropriate  in  that  worship  and  in  its  differ* 
rat  departntenta.  Reason,  Scripture,  and  universal  con- 
Kflt  testify  that  they  are  not.  Kneeling  and  prostra- 
tion seem  pectUiarly  expressive  of  penitent  hoinility; 
b  iwuig,  of  deep  veners  tion ;  standing,  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving. They  are  all  the  natural  expieasiona  of  the 
feeling  which  acoorapaniea  or  cbaraeteiiMB  the  paitic- 
nlar  devotion  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  m  used 
liy  supplicants  to  man  as  well  as  to  tiod.  The  four  pos- 
tum  above  mentionetl  are  found  to  have  been  used  by 
the  ancient  Christians  in  their  prayer — standing,  kneel- 
ing, bowing,  and  prostration.  Standing  was  the  posture 
Keaerally  otiserved  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  fifty  days 
betwem  Eaater  and  Pcntccaet,  in  inemoiT  of  the 
Sarioai's  resurrection.  This  custom  is  traced  up  to 
an  early  period,  and  the  reason  assigned  by  Justin 
Martyr  is, "  Forasmuch  as  we  ought  to  remember  both 
nur  fall  and  our  sin,  and  the  grace  of  Christ  by  which 
we  rise  again  from  our  fall,  therefore  we  pray,  kneeling, 
six  days,  as  a  qrmbol  of  our  fall  by  sin;  but  our  not 
kneeling  on  the  Lwd'a  day  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, whereby,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  we  are  de- 
livmd  from  our  ains,  and  from  death  that  is  mortified 
UwRby."  Kneeling  was  the  cnatomafy  posture  of  de- 
votion. Bowing  down  the  head  was  chiefly  used  in  re- 
reiring  the  bishop's  or  priest's  benediction,  and  in  all 
formal  addresses  to  God  for  his  mercy  and  favor  on  the 
people,  whether  catechumens,  penitents,  or  others.  In 
the  paintings  of  the  catacombs,  and  on  the  ancient 
enamelled  glasses  found  therrin,  tbe  sunding  posture  in 
prsjrer  is  aocompaoied  by  outstretched  and  upraised 
hand&  The  bowing  posture  was  tather  a  special  act  of 
reverence  accompanying  a  particular  address  or  a  par- 
ticular part  of  an  address  tlum  a  sustained  posture.  It 
occurred  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  ancient  liturgy, 
snd  is  still  used  in  the  Roman  mass  as  well  as  (even 
more  profusely)  in  those  of  all  the  varioos  rites,  Greek, 
.Syrian,  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Riusian.  Prostration 
was  tdten  from  the  Jewish  Church,  and  was  chiefly 
appropriated  to  deep  humiliations  and  expressions  of 
shame  or  sorrow  on  particular  occasions,  and  was  mainly 
Msed  by  the  Penitents  (q.  v.),  especially  in  that  grade 
of  public  penance  which  was  known  under  the  name 
"  prostration."  It  is  also  used  still  in  the  solemn  ordi- 
nation of  subdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests,  as  performed 
in  the  Booun  Catholic  Cbnrcb.  The  question  as  to  the 
use  of  particular  postures  was  a  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy between  the  Puritans  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  has  recently  been  revived  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland.  See  Attitudk;  Prater. 

PoBtTOita,  a  surname  of  the  Roman  goddess  Car- 
wmta,  indicating  her  knowledge  of  the  past,  Just  an 
Autevarta  denotes  her  knowledf^  of  the  future. 

Pot,  a  term  applicable  to  so  many  sorts  of  vessels 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  restricted  to  any  one  in  particu- 
lar. See  Basix  ;  Ccp,  etc.  But  from  the  places  where 
the  word  is  used  we  may  collect  the  uses,  and  also  in 
pan  the  materials  of  the  utensils  implied.  This  vessel, 
n  neceasary  in  cooking  and  serving  up  food  (Numb. 
xi,e;  Judg.  vi,  19:  1  Sam.  ii,  14;  2  Kings  iv,88  sq.; 

XXXV,  IS;  Isa^^lxv,  4;  Hie  iii,  3;  Esek.  xi, 
S;  xxir,8  wn.),  derives  its  onlinaiy  nanm  from  its  use 
in  boilhig,  It  was  commonly,  among  the  Ienidltc% 
made  of  day  (Hcb.  'yOT%  Or.  rffXoc ;  comp.  ba.  xxix, 
IS;  xlv,  9;  Jer.  xviii,  4).  But  there  were  also  bnuen 
pots  (Lev.  viii,  28),  especially  in  the  sanctuary  (1  Kings 
vii,4$;  S  Kings  xxv,  14).    The  trade  trftbc  potters, 


called  (comp.  Gesenius,  Hommenia  Pktai.  p.  161) 

or  to^n  "^X^  (Jer.  xix,  1),  in  Ureek  npa^Tc,  was  a 
separate  pursuit,  to  whose  mysteries  alliwinns  are  often 
made  (Jer.  xvtii,  8  sq.;  ffirach  xxxviii,  30  sq.,  38  sq.). 
It  was  necessary  first  to  work  the  clay  with  the  feet, 
to  make  it  plastic  (Isa.  xli,  26),  and  then  to  shspe  it 
with  the  hand  (Jer.  xviii,  4,  6;  Sirach  xxxiii,  18; 
xxxviii,  30)  and  the  Oriental  potter's  wheel  (C^SSM, 
Jer.  xviii,  8 ;  see  Gesenius,  Tkeiavr.  i,  16).  Tbe  vessels 
were  glazed  (Sirach  xxxviii,  81 ;  Prov.  xxvi,  23),  and 
then  burned  in  the  oven  {naiuva^,  Sirach,  I.  c).  BAhr 
{Symbolik,  ii,  293)  and  Sommer  (BibL  Abkandl.  i,  213) 
assume,  indeed,  that  the  Hebrews  were  ignorant  of 
glasing,  and  exfdain  the  passages  (Lev.  vi,  21 ;  xi, 
88;  XV,  13)  which  command  the  breaking  of  earthen 
vessels  made  unclean  by  this  want  of  ghusing.  There 
are,  indeed,  no  pots  extant  ttma  Egyptian  antiquity, 
but  earthen  figures  show  a  glazing  upon  them ;  and  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Egyptians 
had  failed  to  apply  the  art  to  their  vessels.  There  is 
nothing  inexplicable  in  the  command  to  break  the  de- 
filed vessels,  inasmuch  as  they  were  of  little  value ;  and 
any  of  them  might  eauly  have  lost  part  of  Its  glazing, 
and  so  Uken  in  some  of  the  unclean  subsUnce;  so  that 
breaking  was  tfae  safest  method  of  disposing  of  them. 
Such  a  command  would  also  produce  more  care  in  house- 
k'cpingto  avoid  uncleBnnes8(comp.Z}escrf/rf.dt/'£;99vrfr, 
vol.  ii,  pL.  87  sq.;     pL  76;  Wilkinson,  lii,  IM).  See 

PoTTUtT. 

The  foUowing  an  the  words  so  reodcred  in  the  Eog 
lish  Bible: 

1.  '^fWM,  aMe  (Sept.  &n3av)y  m^ieA  to  boUing 
oil  (2  Kings  tv,  S),  probaUy  was  an  earthen  jar,  deep 
and  narrow,  without  handles,  apparently  like  the  Roman 
and  Egyptian  amphora,  inserted  in  a  stand  of  wood  or 
stone  (see  Wilkinson,  Anc  li^ypt-  i,  47;  Sandys,  Trat), 
p.  160).   See  Pitchek. 

2.  7^3S>,  gdna  (Sept.  apoftiov,  Vulg.  si^ipAto,  Jer. 
XXXV,  5 ;  elsewhere  "  bowl"  or  "  cup"),  pr(ri)ably  a  bul^ 
iug  jar  or  bowl  for  liquids.    See  Bowu 

8.  nW,  liid  (SepL  Kn^yot,  Job  xli,  20;  Psa.  Ixxxi, 
6;  elsewhere  "basket,"  "caldron,"  "kettle"),  a  vessel 
tor  culinary  purposes,  mentioned  (1  Sam.  ii,  14)  in  con- 
JunodoD  with  "AatdroD"  and  "kettle,"  and  so  perhapa 
ofsnsallersiie.   See  Kbttlk. 

4.  ^y),  <AinM  ("potsherd,"  Job  ii,  8;  Psa.  xxii,  16; 
Prov.  xxvi,  23;  Isa.  xlv,  9;  elsewhere  "earthen,"  etc), 
an  earthen  vessel  for  stewing  or  seething.  Such  a  ve». 
sel  was  used  for  baking  (Ezek.  iv,  9).  It  ia  contrasted 
in  the  same  passage  (Lev.  vi,  28)  with  a  metal  vessel 
for  the  same  purpose.    See  Potsherd. 

5.  **bzi,  Mi  (Sept.  ffKEiroc,  Lev.  vi,  28),  a  vntrl  of  any 
kind  (as  usually  elsewhere  rendered).    See  Vksbbl. 

6.  n^3,  kir  (only  once  and  in  the  dual.  Lev.  xi,  861, 
"  ranges  for  pots").    See  Range, 

7.  *l^p,  tir  (Sept  XiiStfQ,  Vulg.  oUn,  the  most  usual 
and  appropriate  word,  Exod.  xxxviii,  3;  2  Kings  iv. 
38-41;  xxv,  14;  2  Chron.  iv,  11. 16;  xxxv,  18;  Job  xli, 
31 ;  Psa.  tviii,  9 ;  Ecdes.  vti,  6 ;  Jer.  i,  18 ;  Ezek.  xxiv, 
3,  «;  Hie.  iii,  8;  Zech.  xir,  10,  21).  It  is  also  used, 
combined  with  other  words,  to  denote  special  nses^  as 
with  nsBS  (Jer.  i,  18),  "a  aeething-pot;"  with  "^1^^, 
"flesh"  (Exod.  xvi,  8);  -jmn,  "washing"  (Pta.  Ix,  8)r 
r^l^X^,  "fining-pot"  (Prov.  sxvii,  SI).  The  falaefcneaa 
which  snch  vessels  would  contract  is  alluded  to  in  Joel 
ii,  6.   See  Cauimih. 

8.  "14*^8,  parAr  (SepL  xaXcciov,  Vulg.  oncotef,  Judg. 
vi,  19;  1  Sam.  ii,  14;  "pan,"  Kumb.  xi,  6),  apparently 
an  open  Oat  vessel.   See  PaH. 

9.  rSXSX,  tsiiUm'mtA  (StpL  sr^ivoc,  Vulg.  vat, 
Exod.  xvi|  83),  a  covered  vessel  for  pnaenring  things 
(comp.  HeU  ix,  4).   SeeHAinA.  /^^^^I^ 
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10.  a^n^V^,  tkrphatta'ifm  (S^t.  kX^wc.  Pm<  Ixtiu, 
18 ;  "  tauolu,"  £«k.  xl,  48),  oppoaite  rw$,  u  of  sheep- 
rolda. 

11.  £(<mjc  (Mark  vii,  4,  8),  pmperly  a  aextariot  or 
uxteeDth  psrt  ur  tlie  mrdiug  or  "L»ushel,"=nearly  one 
pint  English ;  hence  a  cup  generally.    See  Hbasurr. 

12.  oTtifxyoc  (Heb.  ix,  4),  wi  eartbenji/^  orjar,  =  No. 
9  above. 

18.  vlpia  (John  ii,  6,  7;  ir,  M),  a  "wattr-pof  for 
any  liquid.  The  water-pots  of  Cana  appear  to  have 
been  large  amphone,  sucb  aa  are  in  use  at  the  present 
day  in  Syria  (Kiaher,  Fietw,  p.  66 ;  Jolliffe,  i,  88).  These 
were  of  stone  or  bard  earthenware;  but  gold,  silver, 
brass,  or  copper  was  also  used  for  vessels  both  for  do- 
meatic  and  also,  with  marked  preference,  for  ritual  use 
(1  Kings  vii,  45 ;  x,  21 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  16 ;  ix,  20 ;  Mark 
Tii,  4;  Michaelia,  Laxt  of  Mom,  §  217,  iii,  8S5,  ed. 
Smith).  The  water-pot  of  the  Samaritan  woman  may 
have  been  a  kathem  bucket,  anch  as  Bedawin  women 
use  (Bnrckbardt,  Notrt,  i,  45).   See  Watbb-pot. 

POT, "  HoLY-WATKR  Pot"  or  "  Holy-watkr  Vask,*" 
and  iSprvdtk  (=  sprinkling- 
brush),  are  implements  used  in 
Koman  Catholic  churches  for 
sprinkling  the  altar  and  priest 
and  people  with  the  holy  water 
on  Sunday.  Holy -water  pols, 
such  as  is  represented  in  the  cut-, 
are  from  five  and  a  quarter  to 
seven  and  a  half  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

Potamltna,  a  Christian 
martyr  in  the  time  or  Sevenis, 
in  the  b?ginning  of  the  Sd  cen- 
tury, was  a  slave  of  rare  personal 
beauty;  but  for  not  reciprocat- 
ing the  passion  of  her  master  she 
was  given  up  as  a  Christian  to 
the  prefect  of  £g>'pt.  She  was  scoui^ed ;  and,  unmoved 
by  threats,  was  ted  to  the  Are  and  burned,  tt^ther  with 
her  mother,  Marcella.  Scalding  pitch  was  poured  upon 
her  body,  which  she  bore  with  great  (Mtience.  Ha- 
silides,  her  executioner,  embraced  Christianity,  and 
suffered  martyrdom.    See  SchafF,  Chorck  Jlutoiy,  i,  169. 

PotamiuB,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Spaliish  birth,  flour- 
ished as  bishop  of  Lisbon  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury ;  and  if  the  first  of  the  pieces  mentioned  below  be 
genuine,  he  must,  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  eareer,  have 
been  a  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  was  a  zealous  Arian,  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  drew  up  the  document  known  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory as  Thf  Srcond  Sirmian  Crwft  The  writings  usu- 
ally ascrtb*^  to  Potamius  are,  Kpittota  ad  A  Ihatmsutm 
Kpiampum  Alrnmdriitam  de  Connbita'itialitate  FUii 
Dti,  in  some  MSS.  entitled  KptMtola  Potamii  ad  Atka- 
nanum  ab  Arianu  (impetitum?)  pottquam  in  ConcUto 
ArimtHmri  nbienptertatt,  composed  in  the  year  A.D. 
855,  while  the  opinions  of  tbe  author  were  yet  orthodox. 
The  authenticity  of  this  piece,  however,  which  is  char- 
acterize<l  by  f^reat  obscurity  of  thought  and  of  expres- 
sion, and  often  half  barbarous  in  phraseology,  is  ver^' 
dniibtlul.  It  was  first  published  by  the  Uenedictine 
D'Achery,  in  his  SpiciUgism  velertim  aliqwtt  Seripto- 
r»m  (Parity  1661, 4to),  ii,  866,  or  iii.  SM  of  the  new  edi- 
tion by  Baluze  (1717,  foL),  and  will  be  found  in  Its  beet 
form  in  GalUnd's  BMioUitea  Patnm  (Venice,  1769, ful), 
v,  96  -.—Sermo  de  iMzaro  :  — Sermo  de  Marfgrio  Etaia 
Prophtta.  Thcw  arc  two  diaconrses  resembling  in  style 
the  epistle  to  Athanasius,  long  attributed  to  Zeno, 
iHshop  of  Verona,  and  published,  without  suspicion, 
among  his  works,  until  the  brothers  Rallerini  {S.  Ze- 
nontM  Sermtmn  [ibid.  1789,  ful.],  p.  297-303)  proved 
that  Ibey  must  be  assigned  to  Potamius,  whom,  how- 
ever, they  supposed  to  be  a  person  altogether  different 
from  the  biabop  of  Lisbon,  and  belmging  to  «  difierent 
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age.  The  argumenta  which  they  employ  to  demon- 
strate this  last  position  are  founded  upon  the  aecond 
title  of  tbe  EpUtoUt  ad  A  Ikanatuim  as  given  above,  but 
this  title  tiftlland,  ScbSneminn,  and  others  hold  to  be 
the  blunder  of  on  ignorant  tranacribrr.  The  8rrmiM» 
will  be  found  in  Galland,  and  the  discussions  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  author  in  the  Prolegomena  to  tbe  v<^ 
ume,  ch.  X,  p.  xvit  See  Smith,  Did.  I'f  Gr.  timl  Rum. 
biiig.  tmd  Mt/ihoL  s.  v, ;  Uclierwe}:,  //irf.  of  PkUum^j, 
vol.  i ;  lli  fele,  CuiirilifvgMch.  voL  i. 

Fotftmo  (Hordpuv),  a  Creek  philosopher  of  tbe 
Alexandrian  school,  lived  in  the  8d  century  of  the  Cbriv 
tian  ara,  and  was  a  native  of  Alexandria.  According 
to  Suidaa,  under  Aiptinc  and  Iloni/iwv,  be  was  a  con- 
temporary of  the  emperor  Augustus;  but  Porphyty,  in 
his  life  of  Plotiniis,  states  positively  that  Plotinna 
lighted  in  listening  to  Potamo's  exposition  of  a  new 
philosophy,  of  which  he  was  laying  tbe  foundatioD^ 
What  was  tbe  purport  of  this  new  philnaophy  7  It  was 
developed  iu  two  treatises,  one  of  which  waa  •  catnmen- 
tary  on  Plato'a  Timaut,  the  other  a  treatise  on  tbe 
first  principles,  Sroi;(ftMnc-  Both  works  ore  Lost:  bet 
something  is  known  of  the  second  by  a  passage  of  Di- 
ogenes Laertlus  in  the  introduction  to  hu  book  Ob  Iht 
Life  and  Doctrine*  "/  lUustrioka  Philo*opirrs.  "Of 
late."  says  the  biographer,  "an  eclectic  school,  irXuri- 
cq  nc  a'iptmc,  was  founded  by  Potamo  of  Alexandria, 
which  makes  a  choice  among  the  doctrines  of  all  secta. 
Two  things,  no  he  exploina  in  hie  Trtatite  m  tke  Firm 
Primers  (£roixftwffic)»  irc  required  to  discern  the 
truth :  that  which  Judges,  reason  (ro  iiyifiovtKvr),  and 
that  by  the  means  of  which  we  judge,  L  e.  tbe  ofcnraie 
representation  of  the  objects  of  our  judgments.  At  to 
the  principles  of  things,  he  recognises  four  of  tbem— 
matter,  quality,  action,  and  place  (rqi*  rt  irXi|y,  ooi 
iroiiif,  Toit\tiiv  rf ,  Koi  niwov) ;  in  other  woidi^  out  a 
what,  and  by  whom,  how,  and  where  a  thing  is  done 
(*£  oh  yap,  mi  vf'  o!'.  xai  irwCi  ''"i  The  aim 

towards  which  everA-tbing  should  tend,  acconling  to 
him,  is  a  life  perfect  in  virtues,  without  discarding,  how- 
ever, tbe  good  of  the  body,  nor  general  maierisl  inter- 
ests." It  follows  from  this  passage  of  Diogenes  i.aertiii». 
combined  wilb  tbe  testimony  of  Porpbyiy,  l«t,  that 
Potamo  was  the  founder  of  the  eclectic  echuol  at  Home; 
2d,  that  he  combined  the  doctrines  of  Plato  with  the 
Stoical  and  Aristotelian,  and  was  not  witboat  orii^nal 
views  of  his  own ;  3d,  that  in  ethics  be  attempted  a 
kind  of  conciliation  of  Stoicism  and  Epicurism. — Boe* 
fer.  But  Potamo  had  no  followers  in  his  peculiar 
binations.  lliey  were  supplanted  by  the  school  that 
endeavored  to  engraft  Christianity  upon  tbe  older  sys- 
tem of  philosophy.  See  Porphyry,  I  Vo  Helmi,  e/g; 
in  Fabriciua,  Bidl.  Grtte,  ii,  109;  Diogenei  I^enim, 
Proam.  §  21 :  but  especially  Bnicker,  Hiitoria  Crititv 
Philosophia,  ii,  193  aq.;  (ilockner,  De  Potamomit  Abr. 
PKUoaopkia  KcUctieti,  rfcrntiormn  Platoniconm  bitei- 
plifia  admodum  dimmili,  Di-put.  (Leips,  1745,  4[o),  an 
abstract  of  which  is  in  Fabriciua,  iii,  184  sq.  For  the 
statement  that  there  were  two  or  three  PoUmna  there 
is  no  ground.  See  the  examination  of  this  point  in 
Smith,  Diet.  ofGr.  and  Rom.  BioQ.  ii,  618. 

Potent,  Cnosa,  in  heraldrv,  a  rmss  cmtch-slisprii 
at  each  extremity.  It  is  alao  cdled 
a  Jenuatm  from  its  occur- 
rence in  the  insignia  of  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which 
are,  Argent  a  croes  potent  between 
fonr  crosslets  or.  This  coat  is  re- 
markable as  being  a  departure  from 
the  usual  heraldic  rule  which  pm- 
hitnts  the  placing  of  metal  upon 
metal 

Potential  is  oppoerd  to  aehial.  This  anritheui  is 
a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Peripateiic  philnaophy. 

Aristotle  saith  that  divitted  they  (i.  e.  bodica)  be  in 
infinitum  polmliaify,  but  MtuBiUy  WncUwllattd'a  Pi»- 
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tank,  p.  tS7).  *'Anuim«nder'8  inflnite  was  nothing 
ebc  but  an  inlinite  chaos  of  matter,  in  which  were  either 
■cuiatly  or  poteatiaUyconUined  all  manner  of  qualities" 
(xe  Cudworth,  Julttleciual  Sj/ttein,  i,  126). 

Pothler,  Rkmi,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Bheinu  iu  1727.  Afterentering  the  service  oftheChurch 
be  was  succeasirely  curate  of  Betheniville  and  canon  of 
Laon.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  retired  to 
Uelgiiim,  After  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  did 
nut  again  ciiocha^  any  sacerdotal  Ainctionh  He  en- 
tertuned  origioil  and  nften  atnmgely  bold  opinions,  and 
tiu  obsUnate  character  and  po)emt(»l  minia  made  him 
the  terror  of  all  who  approached  him.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  no  one  before  him  had  made  out  the  tnie 
meaning  of  the  Bible ;  he  undertook  to  make  it  knuwn 
to  the  world,  and  started  with  his  alleged  ICscpiicalion 
de  FApoea^fpte,  the  pkm  of  wbkh,  puUiahed  in  1773, 
via  burned  by  order  of  the  Partiament  of  Faris  at  the 
Rquintinn  of  the  advocate-general  Siguier,  who  pro- 
Huneed  it  a  masterpiece  of  human  extravagance.  Ner- 
mheless  Pothler  hati  his  work  clandestinely  printed 
w  ntmao  (Dnnai,  1773,  2  voU.  8vo);  he  translated  it 
into  l^tin  (Augsburg,  1797,  2  vols.,  and  1798,  12rao), 
and  pttbiiahed  an  extract  of  it,  with  the  title  Let  Troit 
Pmaim  /%rjes— The  Three  L-ast  Plagues  (1798, 12mo), 
in  which  he  calls  Bonaparte  the  precuraor  of  the  Anti* 
Christ.  In  1802  he  published  In  Latin  an  Expianation 
ff  tke  PmxIiiu  ttf  David  (Augsbu^,  8vo).  Under  the 
empire  two  of  his  pamphlets  against  the  four  articles  of 
the  Galilean  Church  were  confiscated  by  the  police, 
l''>rbier  died  at  Rheima  June  28,  1812^Hoefer,  JVour. 
Hiiuf.  GeHsrale,  s.  v. 

Pothlnns,  St.,  a  prelate  of  the  Church  in  the  2d 
century,  who  died  a  martyr,  was  probably  bom  at 
Sayma  in  A.D.  87,  He  was  a  disciple  neither  of  Pe- 
ter nor  of  John,  ts  some  writers  have  asserted,  but  of 
Pitlycaqi.  bishnp  of  Smyrna.  He  went  to  Rome  with 
tbe  latter  while  Anicetus  was  bishop  of  Rome,  in 
ami  was  sent  by  that  pontiff  to  evangelize  tbe  Oauls. 
I'utbiiius  established  himself  at  Lyons,  and  founded 
there  a  Stiurishing  Church.  He  had  presided  over  it 
twenty  resre  when,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
(he  (icrwcutions  against  the  Cfaristians  broke  out  with 
leoewcd  violence.  His  hoary  age  did  not  protect  the 
bishop  from  persecution.  He  waa  Imtught  before  the 
gitvenior,  and  was  asked  who  was  the  of  the  Chris- 
tians "  If  you  are  worthy,"  said  tbe  old  bishop,  "you 
will  know  him."  He  was  severely  beaten,  and  dragged, 
half  dead,  to  a  dismal  dunf^eon,  where  he  expired  two 
da,n  afterwards,  June  2, 177.  At  the  sanie  time  with 
the  apoatte  of  Lyons,  forty-seven  tUthfu]  sealed  their 
faith  with  thur  blood.  These  were  the  first  martyrs 
of  the  Gauls :  their  rerouns  wen  buried  beneath  the 
altar  of  a  church  built  under  the  invocation  of  the  holy 
•poKks,  now  consecrated  to  St.  Nizier.  The  Church 
eclebniles  on  June  2  tbe  memory  of  the  martjrrs  of  Ly- 
wa.  Their  hltlory  was  written  in  Greek,  in  the  name 
of  the  Cuthful  uf  the  churches  of  Lyons,  And  at^Hiled 
to  Inmeua,  successor  of  Poihinut.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  monuments  of  the  fliBt  centuries  of  Chria- 
tisoily.  We  owe  its  preservation  to  EtnelHUB,  who  in- 
»m«l  it  partly  in  his  i/itt.  Ecckt.  (lib.  v,  cap.  i).— Hoe- 
fer.  ^VoKp,  Biiy.  Ginirale,  s.  v.  See  Longueval,  Ilitt.  de 
t^iie  OiiUiauu,  liv.  i;  Gallia  ChritHanfL,  vo\.y;  Co- 
kwia,  A  fUiqui/it  de  f^on,  p.  88 ;  Du  Terns,  U  Cltrgi  de 
Frtmr,vo\.  iv;  Schaff,  Hul.nftke  Ckrittian  Church,  i, 
ifu ;  Hosbeimf  Comwtilariei,  and  £aiu.  Hitt.  vol  i; 
Mtofc.  KirekmgtmA.  i,  IS9, 188. 

PotluM  (nddoc)t  •  personification  among  the  an- 
eint  (ireeka  of  /ore  or  desire,  and  usually  regarded  as 
a  ounpanioa  of  Aphrodi/e. 

Pot'iphar  (Heb.>o(tpACTr',  ■^Ba'lD,  contraction  of 
S^?  "fOm,  Poti-pherah  [q.  v.] ;  Sept.  Hf rrfpqi),  an 
•(Beerof  niarBob,probablv  the  chief  of  his  body-guard 
vUcn.  xszix,  I).   Bia  dr.  ItKN).   Of  the  Mutiuiittsta 
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merchants  be  purchased  Joseph.  The  keeper  of  the 
prison  into  which  the  son  of  Jacob  was  eventually  cast 
treated  him  with  kindness,  and  confided  to  him  the 
management  of  the  prison  (Geu.  zxvii,  96 ;  xxxlx,  1) ; 
and  this  confidence  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the 
"captain  of  the  guard"  himself,  as  the  officer  reeponsi- 
Ue  fur  tbe  safe  custody  of  prisoners  of  sUte  (Gen.  xl, 
8,  4).  It  is  sometinMa  denied,  but  moie  usually  maiii- 
tatned,  that  thia  "  captain  of  the  guard"  was  the  aame 
with  the  Potipbar  who  is  befwe  dengnated  1^  the 
same  title,  it  is  posuble  that  this  "captain  of  the 
guard"  and  Joseph's  master  were  the  aame  person.  It 
would  be  in  accordance  with  Oriental  usage  that  offend- 
ers against  the  court,  and  the  ofiicers  of  the  court,  should 
be  in  custody  (rf  the  captain  of  the  guard;  and  that 
Potipbar  should  have  treated  Joseph  well  after  having 
cast  him  into  prison  in  not  irreconcilable  with  tbe  facts 
of  the  case.  After  having  imprisoned  Joseph  in  the 
first  transport  of  his  choler,  be  might  possibly  discover 
circumsuiices  which  led  him  to  doubt  bis  guilt,  if  not 
to  be  convinced  of  his  innocence.  The  mantle  left  in 
the  hands  of  his  mistress,  and  so  triumphantly  produced 
Against  him,  would,  when  calmly  conudered,  seem  a 
stronger  proof  of  guilt  against  her  than  agunst  bira; 
yet  still,  to  avoid  bringing  dishonor  upon  his  wife,  and 
exposing  her  to  new  temptation,  he  may  have  deemed 
it  more  prudent  to  bestow  upon  his  slave  the  command 
of  the  state  prison  than  to  'estore  him  to  his  former 
employment.    See  Joukfu. 

Potipbar  is  described  as  "  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  chief 
of  the  executioners  (B^Piaatn  liO  hSiB  C^D),  an 
Egyptian"  (Gen.  xxxix,  1 ;  comp.  xxxvii,  86),  The 
word  we  render  "officer,"  as  in  tbe  A.  V.,  ia  literally 
"eonoch,"  and  tbe  SepL  and  Vulg.  so  translate  it  here 
{i/TraSiint,  mnudtui);  but  it  is  abo  used  for  an  officer 
of  the  court,  and  this  is  almost  certainly  the  meaning 
here,  as  Potipbar  was  married,  which  is  seldom  the  case 
with  eunuchs,  though  some,  as  those  which  hare  the 
custody  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  are  exceptions,  and 
his  office  waa  one  which  wotild  not  usually  be  held  by 
persons  of  a  cUss  ordinarily  wanting  in  courage,  al- 
though here  again  we  mnst  except  the  occarional  usage 
of  Muslim  sovereigns,  wboee  executioners  were  some- 
times eunuchs,  as  HarAn  er-Rashld's  Mesrfi,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  out  the  royal  com- 
mands even  in  the  harems  of  the  subjects.  Potiphar's 
office  was  "chief  of  the  executioners,"  not,  as  the  Sept, 
makes  it,  "of  the  cooks"  (rfpyi/iayiipop),  for  the  prison 
was  in  his  hoose,  or,  at  least,  in  that  of  the  chief  of  the 
executtoners,  probably  a  successor  of  Potiphar,  who  com* 
mitted  the  di^raced  servants  of  Pharaoh  to  Joseph's 
charge  (xl,  2^).  He  is  called  an  Egyptian ;  and  it  ia 
to  be  noticed  that  his  name  contains  that  of  on  Egyp- 
tian divinity.  He  appeara  to  have  been  a  wealthy 
man,  having  property  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the 
house,  over  which  Joseph  was  put,  evidently  in  an  im- 
portant post  (xxxix,  4-6).  The  view  we  have  of  Pot- 
iphar's household  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  tbe 
representations  on  the  monuments,  in  which  we  see 
how  carefully  the  produce  of  the  land  was  registered 
and  stored  np  in  the  house  by  overseers,  as  well  as 
the  liberty  that  women  of  all  ranks  enjoyed.  When 
Joseph  was  accused,  his  master  contented  himself  with 
casting  litm  into  prison  (ver.  19,  20),  probably  being  « 
merciful  man,  although  he  may  have  been  restrained 

God  Ih>m  acting  more  Be^'e^ely.  After  thia  we  hear 
no  more  of  Potiphar,  unless,  which  is  unlikely,  the  chief 
of  tho  executioners  allerwards  mentioned  be  be.  If 
he  were  actiinlly  a  eunuch,  vtk  may  the  more  easily  a^ 
count  fur  his  wife's  conduct.    See  Ei;nucii. 

Potlph'erah  (Heh.  Poli-phira,  SnB  ■'aiO),  the 
pritfst  of  On,  or  Heliopolis,  whose  daughter  Asenath  be- 
cnroe  the  wife  of  Joseph  (Gen,  xli,  45,  60:  xlvi,  20). 
B.C.  cir,  1880.  The  name  is  Egyptian,  and  is  in  the 
Sept.  accomnoodated  to  the  analt^  oTl^e  Egyptian 
Unguage.  being  in  the  Coi-^^m>0^mei)^f^ 
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naTtfpq,  T.r.  ITivn^,  Ilfvn^f ;  which  oorrapondi 
to  tbe  Coptic  Pttr-pkrak,  Moii^A^  to  the  Sun,  which  is 
written  ill  hiemglrphica  thus: 

?^ 

Nuuiu  tit  Pot-pbemb,  ^t-pbrSi  or  tvl-n. 

(Champollion,  Pricis,  Tabl.  GMral,  p.  28).  For  the  n- 
rions  fonns,  see  (iesenitu,  TAcMivr.  p.  10M,flnin  Rosel- 
ItDi,  Uonam.  Storiei,  i,  117.  The  name  is  the  full  furm 
of  that  bone  by  l\>tiphar,  Jae^b'a  former  nuntcr.  See 
AmmATU;  Ok. 

Potitil,  •  disUngutabed  famil}'  among  the  ancient 
Roman*,  who  are  said  to  have  received  Hercules  when 
he  went  into  Italy,  and  treated  him  hospitably  on  the 
very  spot  where  Home  was  afterwards  builL  Tbe  Po- 
titii  were  in  return  invested  with  the  honor  of  beinR  in 
all  fnture  Ume  the  herediury  prieUa  of  the  god.  They  ' 
continued  accordingly  to  enjoy  this  privilege  until  B.G. 
81S,whfln  they  sold  their  knowledge  of  the  sacred  rites 
for  60,000  pounds  of  copper.  For  this'  remuneration 
they  instructed  public  slares  in  tbe  worship  of  Hercu- 
les; whereupon  the  deity  was  so  enraged  that  the  whole 
bnily  of  the  Potitii  perished  within  thirty  days.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  tmef  Stm.  Biog.  i.  v.  Potitia  Uens. 

Fotken,  Johamh,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  eccle- 
aiaatic  who  flourished  in  the  16th  century,  is  noted  in 
the  literary  world  as  the  editor  of  the  flnt  printed  edi- 
tion of  the  Psalms  in  the  Ethio|^  language.  In  1611, 
while  at  Rome,  be  bet«iok  binuelf  to  the  study  of  the 
Ethiopic  language,  and  two  years  later,  in  1518,  he  pub- 
lished the  Psalms  in  qnarto^  The  booh  has  no  title, 
but  on  the  first  page  a  likeness  of  David  with  the  harp 
is  given.  On  the  second  page  of  the  book  commences 
the  preface  in  Gothic  letters,  in  which  he  states  the 
reason  fur  the  edition  of  tbe  Psalter  in  Ethio|uc,  or,  as 
he  calls  it,  in  tbe  Chaldee  language:  **Qwe  res  mibi 
biennio  vix  elapso  RomiB  acd^t.  Nam  cum  nonnuUos 
habitn  et  colore  fthiopes,  qui  se  Indos  appellabant, 
psallentes,  ac  Dei  genetricem  et  sanctoe  qnam  plures, 
prssertim  Apostotne,  per  eoe  inter  psallendum  nominari 
advertissem,  iion  sine  difGcultate  ab  iis  didici,  ipsos  in 
eorum  sacris  Chaldnts  Uteris  uti  qunrens  itaque  inier- 
pTvun),  per  quern  cumeis  loqui  plenius  poesem,  nec  il- 
ium in  urbe  gentium  olim  domina,  ctiam  neqna  inter 
UebmoB  quidem  reperiens  idoneum,  dcmum  ab  ipns 
erudiri,  quoquo  modo  fieri  posset,  statui.  Nec  me  mea 
fefellit  epea.  Tantum  namque  me  ab  eis  didicisse  mibi 
persuadeo,  ut  deo  dnce  Psalterium  David  in  ipsa  vera 
lingua  ChatdM  imprimi  curare,  in  eorum  qui  peregrinas 
linguas  nosse  cupiiint,  oblectationem  valeara."  As  to 
tbe  edition  itself,  the  t«xt  is  printed  on  a  very  fine  pa- 
per,  which  is  very  surprising  for  those  limes.  Tbe  su- 
perscriptions over  each  psalm  are  printed  with  red  color. 
At  the  end  of  the  Psalter  is  printed,  "  Impressum  est 
opusculum  hoc  ingenio  cf  iropensis  Joatinu  Potken  pre- 
poeitiecclesissancti  GforgiiColoniairit;  Romn  per  Jfur- 
etUwftt  Silbtr,  alias  Frande,  et  flnitum  die  ultima  Junii, 
anno  salutis  MDXIII."  Then  follows  the  Song  nf 
Sotyi  on  eight  pages,  and  on  four  pages  the  alphabet 
of  the  langiuge,  together  with  a  short  grammar,  is 
given.  This  edition  is  now  very  rare.  In  1618  Potken, 
after  having  returned  from  Rome,  published  a  new  edi- 
tion nf  the  Psaiter,  with  the  Hebrew  text  and  Greek 
and  Latin  translations,  under  the  title  Ptatterium  in 
guatuor  liitpuu,  lltbraa,  Grtera,  Ckatdnica,  latino. 
These  two  editions  fitrm  the  basis  of  the  Kthiopic  ver- 
sion of  Walton's  Polyglot,  published  in  tC&7.  See  Jo- 
cher,  Gelehrten'/texikon,  s.  v.;  Alter,  BibliographUche 
Naekrichien,  p.  79;  Le  Long-Mash,  BiUiothf ai  Sacra, 
ii,  146;  RosenmllUer,  Urtndbuck,  iii,  66  »q.;  Wiiior, 
Handhitch  drr  throhg.  Literulur,  p,  714;  KUral,  Bibl. 
Judaica,  iii,  118;  Stcinschneider,  BHAiogr.  Bandburh, 
p.ll2t  \A.Catalogwi  I,Un-orumUtbr,itt  BiAkBitdkiaftat 
^8,n.82a.    (K  PJ 


Potrimpoa  is  tbe  name  of  an  imponant  Aaty  of 
the  Uthnanians  and  ancient  Praniam  previona  lo  tbe 
ainquest  of  their  country  by  tbe  Teotontc  Order;  iLe 
second  person  in  tbe  Noitbeni  triad — Perkunoa,  Pocrim- 
pos,  and  Pikollos.  It  was  he  who  granted  victotr  in 
war  and  fertility  in  time  of  peace :  he  also  dispensed  ibe 
bliss  of  domestic  happiness.  His  image  Mood  in  a 
cavity  of  the  holy  oak  at  Komowe ;  it  looked  anilin^y 
at  Perkunoa,  and  represented,  as  far  as  tlie  rough  ut 
of  those  tiroes  would  allow,  the  features  of  a  ebecrfnl 
youth.  IfPerknnos  was  the  god  of  the  wsming  and  de- 
stroying fire,  Potrimpoe  was  the  god  of  tbe  fecundating 
and  devastating  water.  Com  and  incense  were  the  of- 
ferings he  preferred ;  a  wreath  of  ears  adonied  bia  b«a<L 
But  in  was  not  always  CMilent  witb  tbeae  nnbloodj 
sacrifices:  sontetimes  children  bad  to  be  immolated  in 
his  honor,  and  reduced  to  asbes  in  burning  wax.  A 
snake  was  kept  in  his  honor  in  an  nm  of  di^*  fed  with 
milk,  snd  always  covered  with  ears  of  com.  For  this 
reason  tbe  snake  was  a  holy  animal  among  the  ancMnt 
Prussians.  Warn  ore,  marching  lo  the  bloody  encountpt, 
if  they  chanced  to  meet  a  serpent,  fancying  they  beheld  in 
it  Potrimpos  himself,  wore  hopefid  of  bis  assistaoce,  and 
thought  thcnaelTcs  invindUe.  When  a  ademn  aacri- 
fice  was  to  be  offered  to  him,  the  priests  remained  ihm 
days  stretched  on  the  ground,  fasting,  and  at  intervals 
throwing  wax  and  incense  into  the  flames.  It  does 
not  appear  that  particular  placea,  lakes  and  woods,  were 
ctmsecraicd  to  him,  nor  can  any  trace  of  th^  expansini 
of  his  worship  into  other  countries  be  ascertained,  un- 
less we  admit  with  Mone  that  he  is  one  person  with  tbe 
priapic  Reld-god  Friygo  worshipped  at  Upsala ;  but  this 
is  very  doubtfuL  Some  modem  historians  assert  that 
it  was  a  female  deity,  the  wife  of  tbe  ibunder-^od ;  they 
assimilate  him  with  the  mother  of  the  gods  menttoDed 
by  Tacitus  as  solemnly  woi*liipped  by  the  *-wWaftft 
See  Anderson,  Norlktrm  Mgtkohgjf,  e.  v. 

Potlherd  (to'nn,  lAint,  from  the  root  Vnn,  to 
scrape  or  aeratck;  Sept  oeTpaxov;  Tulg.  Uata,  na 
JletUe;  "sherd"  in  two  places,  once  stone,"  often 
"earthen  vessel"),  a  bit  of  pottery  ware  (Job  ii,  8).  is 
figuratively  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  a  tbinf;  wofth- 
less  and  inngniAcsnt  (Psa.  xxii,  1$:  Prov.  xzri,  33: 
laa.  ztv,  9).  It  may  illustrate  some  <rf  these  aUnrnwa 
to  remind  tbe  reader  of  the  fhct  that  the  rite*  of  an- 
cient towns  are  often  covered  at  the  surface  with  grvai 
quantities  of  broken  pottery,  nsnally  of  coarse  texture, 
but  coated  and  protected  wilh  a  strong  and  brigfai- 
colored  glaze,  mostly  bluish-green,  and  someiimes  yel- 
low. These  fragments  give  to  some  of  the  mnet  ven- 
erable rites  in  tha  worid  the  appearance  of  ■  desnted 
pottery  rather  than  of  a  town.  The  fact  is,  bowvver, 
that  they  occur  only  upon  the  sites  of  towns  whidi 
were  built  with  crude  brick;  and  this  suggesta  that 
the  heaps  of  ruin  into  which  these  had  fallen  being 
disintegrated,  and  wum  at  the  surface  by  the  actkn  vf 
the  weather,  bring  to  view  and  leave  exposed  i  he  broken 
pottery,  which  is  nut  liable  to  be  thus  dissolve  and 
washed  away.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  of  tha 
more  mighty  eitiea  nf  old  time,  nothing  bat  potabenU 
now  remains  vinble  at  the  sorfiue  of  the  groumL  Towm 
built  with  stone,  or  kiln-burat  bricks,  do  not  exhibit 
this  form  of  niin,  which  it  therefore  not  usuaUj  met 
with  in  Palestine.   See  Potter. 

Pott,  Da-Tld  Jnllns,  D.D..  a  German  tbeoloeian, 

was  bom  at  Eimbeckhauseit,  in  Hanover,  in  1760.  In 
1787  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the<dagy  at  Heho- 
stHdt,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  occupy  tbe  same 
chair  at  Goltingen.  While  professor  at  the  former  pbcf 
he,  with  Ruperti,  edited  the  Sglloge  Comrnntft^Mmn 
Tieologieai-UM  (8  vols.  1800-7),  andaflerwardsatGaitin- 
gcn  uiidertunk,  as  joint  continuator  wilh  Beinrichf  an 
edition  of  Koppe's  TrMtamnUuiH  A'orwm,  a  commemsrv 
on  the  Catholic  epistles  (1810-16).  He  died  abunt  ISao. 
See  Illgen,  ZtitKknJi  J^r  Jiitlonadit  fJuolcgie,  iKti, 
P.66&  Digitized  byV^OOglC 
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Pott,  Joaaph  Holden,  ui  English  divine,  noted 
apcciiJIr  u  s  Ultlical  scholar,  wis  born  about  1769,  and 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Can- 
brktge,  where  he  graduated  ILA.  in  1780,  M.A.  in  1788; 
vas  made  prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  1765;  rector  of  St. 
Olare,  Jewry,  and  St.  Martin,  Ironmongers  Lane,  in 
1787;  archdeacon  of  Su  Alban's  in  1789;  rector  of  Lit- 
tle Bunuead,  Essex,  in  1797 ;  rector  of  Northall,  Middle- 
sex, in  1806;  vicar  of  St.  Martin's-iii-the-Fields  in  1818; 
archdeacon  of  Utndon  in  1818;  prebendary  of  London 
ial6tl;  vicar  oT  Kensington  in  1824,  and  chaneetlor  of 
Exeter  in  1826.  He  died  in  1847.  This  exem(dar]r  di. 
Tioe  pabliabcd  mmf  separalie  sermoiii,  ooUeetiona  of 
sennons^  charges,  theological  tnatisei,  and  in  early  life 
SMne  poems,  etc,  for  a  list  of  which  we  refer  the  reader 
to  tlw  Ao*d  OtMl.  Mag.  Ang.  1847,  p.  310-12,  see  also 
p.C59.  We  notice:  Two  Sermotu  for  tMe  Fatim^  tntd 
FaMa  (Lond.  1790, 4to):— fffemea&iTf  DUeourtet,  etc.. 


bottles  are  indeed  mentioned  earlier;  but  the  "bottle" 
which  contained  Hagar'a  water  (Gen.  xxi,  14,  15)  was 
undoubtedly  of  skin;  and  although  Bebeluh's  pitcher 
was  posiibly  of  eanhenwaie  (xxiv,  14, 16),  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  it  was  so.  The  potter's  wheel  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  the  Bible  (Jer.  xviii,  2) ;  but  it  must  hava 
been  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  long  before  the  time  of 
that  altueion ;  for  we  now  Icnow  that  it  existed  in  Egypt 
before  the  Israelites  took  refuge  in  that  country  (Wil* 
kinson,  Anc  Eggpt,  iit,  165,  large  ed.).  The  art  of 
pottery  is  one  (rf  the  roost  common  and  most  ancient 
of  all  manufactures.  The  modem  Arab  culinary  ves- 
sels are  chiefly  of  wood  or  copper  (Niebutar,  Foyi  i,  188). 
The  processes  employed  by  the  Hebrews  were  probably 
not  in  any  way  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Egyptians, 
from  whom  the  use  of  the  wheel  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  adopted.  They  had  themselves  been  con- 
cerned in  the  potter's  trade  in  Egypt  (Psa.  Ixxxi,  6). 
The  clay,  when  dug,  was  trodden  ^  men's  feet  so  as  to 
form  a  paste  (Isa.  xli,  26;  Wild,  xv,  7)  [see  Brick]  ; 
then  placed  by  the  potter  on  the  wheel  bende  which 

Itcoaaisted 


q/fer  Confirmation  (1790,  16mo): — Thru  Sermon*  on 
tke  FaHeaU  and  FtuU  (1794, 12nio)  *^C»ntf*im  Cov 
oante  (1808, 8vo;  1807, 2d  ed.)  i—CoMfrawrnsi  rvipecf- 

img  Bt^itm  (1810,  V2m6)  i—Sermmi/vr  tke  LonPt  Dajf  '  he  sat,  and  shaped  1^  htm  with  his  hands. 
(18I7,2vols.8vo;  18l8,8ded.): 
— Comrwe  of Sennont/or  tke  Fe$- 
tivaU  and  FomU  (l82t,8ro):~ 
restMsoMe*  St.  Paul  concern- 
img  JmaHfieation  (1846, 8ro).  (J. 
H.W.) 

Pottace  (l^ta,  «WKfd;  some- 
thing hoilfdy  Gen!  xxv,  29,  S4). 
The  red  pottage  fnr  wtdch  Esaa 
profanely  barteretl  bis  Urthright 
was  prepared,  as  we  learn  from 
this  ehapt«r,  by  seething  len* 
tiles  in  water  [see  Lkihilk]; 
but  the  common  pottage  in  the 
East,  at  the  present  day,  is  made 
by  cutting  their  meat  into  tittle 
(neees,  and  boiling  then  with 
ttoar,  rice,  and  parsley,  all  which 
is  afterwards  poured  into  a  prop- 
er veaseL  See  Thomson,  Land 
and  Boot,  ii,  397. 

Potter  (nar,  goistr,  a 

/askiomer;  Chsild.  ing,  pe- 
eiar;  Ktpafitv^).  This  artifi- 
cer, and  the  produce  of  bis  la- 
bnn,  are  often  alluded  to  in  the 
SdiptaTesL  The  fragility  of  his 
wans,  and  the  ease  with  which 
thiy  are  destroyed,  supply  apt 
emUema  of  the  Gmlity  with 
which  human  and  power 
may  be  broken  and  destnqred. 
It  is  in  this  figurative  use  that 
the  pouer's  vessels  are  most 
frequently  noticed  in  Scripture 
(PiML  ii,  9:  Isa.  zxx,  14;  Jer. 
xix,  1 1 ;  Kev.  ii,  27).  In  one 
place,  the  power  of  the  potter  to 
form  with  his  clay,  by  the  im- 
pulse of  his  will  and  hand,  ves- 
sels either  for  honorable  or  for 
mean  iises,  is  employed  with 
great  force  by  the  apostle  in  il- 
lustrate the  absolute  power  of 
God  io  moulding  the  destinies 
of  men  according  to  his  pleasure 
fltiND.  ix,21).  The  first  distinct 
mention  of  earthenware  vessels 
M  in  the  rase  of  the  pitchers  in 
which  (lidenn'fl  men  conceale<l 
ihnr  lamps,  and  which  they 
knkc  in  iHeoea  when  they  with- 
•facw  tbetr  lamps  fmm  Ibem 
(Jadtrii,16^19>  Pitebmand 
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nf  a  wooden  disk  placed  on  another  lai^r  one,  and 
tumed  by  the  hand  by  an  allendani,  or  worked  by  a 
treadle  {la*.  xW,  9;  Jer.  xviii,  3;  Knlua.  xxxviii,  29, 
8Q;  tee  T^nnaut,  Cfylon,  i,  452).  The  venel  was  then 
smoothed  and  coated  with  a  gUze,  and  Anally  burned 
in  ■  Tumace  (Wilkinson,  J  nc.  Jiffsj>t.  ii,  108).  We  find 
allusions  (o  the  iratiiherdB,  i.  e.  broken  pieces  of  vessels 
used  as  crucibles,  or  burst  by  the  furnace,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  latter  clean  (Isa.  xxx,  14:  xlv, 
9;  Job  it,  8;  1^  xxii,  16;  Pruv.  xxvi,  23;  Ecchis. 
xxxriii,  29).  The  iDaterials,  forms,  and  nianuracture 
of  earthenware  vessels  are  still  very  similar  throughout 
Western  Asia,  and  are  also  the  aame  which  were  an- 
ciently in  use.  This  we  know  from  the  comparison  of 
ancient  paintings  and  sculptures  with  modem  manufact- 
ures, as  well  as  from  the  vast  quantities  of  broken  pot- 
tery which  an  found  uiion  the  sites  of  ancient  cities. 
The  ancient  potters  "frequently  kneaded  the  clay  with 
their  feet,  «id  after  it  had  been  property  worked  up,  they 
formed  it  into  a  mass  of  convenient  size  with  the  band, 
and  placed  it  on  the  wheel,  which,  to  judge  from  that 
represented  in  the  paintings,  was  of  very  simple  con- 
struction, and  turned  with  the  hand.  The  various  forms 
of  the  vases  were  made  by  the  finger  during  the  revo- 
lution ;  the  handles,  if  they  had  any,  were  afterwards 
affixed  to  then;  and  the  devices  and  other  ornamental 
parts  were  traced  with  a  wooden  or  metal  iiutmment, 
previously  to  their  being 'baked.  They  were  then  auf- 
fered  to  dry,  and  for  this  purpose  were  placed  on  {danks 
of  wood;  they  were  afterwards  arranged  with  great  core 
on  trays,  and  carried,  by  means  of  the  usual  yoke,  home 
on  men's  shoulders,  to  the  oven"  (Wilkinson,  A  nc.  EgyjU. 
i",  107  sq.;  Birch,  lligt.  of  PoUny,  i,  162;  SaalschlUz, 
A  rchaol.  d,  Htbr,  i,  14, 1 1).  For  a  description  of  pottery 
as  now,  and  from. ancient  times,  practiced  in  Palestine, 
see  Thomson,  Antid  and  Book,  ii,  281  sq.  Earthen  ves- 
sels were  useil,  both  by  Egj'ptians  and  Jews,  for  various 
purposes  besides  culinary.  Deeds  were  kept  in  them 
(Jer.  xxxii,  H).  Tiles  with  patterns  and  writing  were 
common  both  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  were  also  in 
use  in  Palestine  (Ezek.  ir,  1).  There  was  at  Jerusalem 
a  royal  establishment  of  potters  (1  Chron.  iv,  SS),  from 
whose  employment,  and  from  the  fragments  cast  away 
in  the  process,  the  Potter's  Field  perhaps  recei\'ed  its 
name  (Isa.  xxx,  14).  Whether  the  term  "potter"  (Zech. 
xi,  13)  u  to  be  so  interpreted  may  be  doubted,  as  it  may 
be  taken  for  "  artificer"  in  general,  and  also  "  treasurer," 
as  if  the  coin  mentioned  were  to  be  weighed,  and  per- 
haps melted  down  to  be  recoined  (Oesen,  Tkeiaar.  p. 
619).  See  Clat. 

Potter,  Alonzo,  D.D.,  LT..D.,  bishop  of  the  Pnl- 
eatant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  tn  the  town  nf  Beek- 
mon  (DOW  La  Grange),  Dutcheaa  County,  N.  Y.,  July  10, 


1800.  tlis  parents,  who  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  were  couatry-people  of 
good  blood,  honestly  devoted  to  the  btst 
intcreiU  of  bonw  and  friends^  Tbry  wen 
remarkably  well  edoeated  for  their  tines 
and  surroundings,  and  highly  esteemed  in 
the  vicinity.  After  securing  a  good  de- 
mentary  training  at  the  district  school, 
Alonzo  went,  at  twelve  yean  of  age,  to  an 
academy  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  three  jean 
after  was  admitted  to  Uuno  OAege,  where 
be  at  once  look  the  higfaett  rank  tn  bti 
class.  Upon  the  completion  ofhb  c<4cge 
course  he  connected  hinwelfwith  the  Epb- 
copnl  Church,  and  soon  after  decided  to 
prepare  for  holy  orders  in  that  commmioo. 
He  commenced  bis  theological  studies  bo- 
der  the  direction  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Samnel 
H.  Turner,  but  befme  Potter  was  oae-ond- 
twenty  years  old  be  relnctantly  aeeeptfd 
the  appointment  of  tntor  in  his  alma  Boicr. 
Within  a  twelvemonth  he  was  proowicd  to 
tbe  profeieorstaip  of  mathematics  and  nal- 
nrol  philosophy,  and  at  the  age  of  tweat^- 
tbree  first  appeared  in  print  as  the  author  of  a  treaiitt 
on  Logaritkmt,  which  is  said  to  bare  been  a  highly 
creditable  acientifle  performance.  He  still  eontined 
bis  studies  for  the  ministr}-,  was  admitted  to  dcaeoa> 
orders  by  bishop  Hobart,  and  was  advanced  to  tbe 
priesthood  by  bishop  Brownell  in  1824.  In  ibe  year 
1826  he  quitted  the  college  to  kiecome  rector  of 
Paul's  Church.  Boston,  a  position  in  which  he  gained 
a  wide  influence  by  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  af 
bis  character,  the  fidelity  of  hi*  minislrBtions^  and  the 
contagious  fervor  of  his  religious  sympatbieh  The 
preaching  of  Dr.  Potter  t^ned  a  new  na.  With 
no  spirit  of  dogoMtism  or  controveny,  be  set  fiwth  tbe 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Church,  appealing  equally  lo 
the  intellect  and  the  heart,  and  drawing  many  within  a 
new  circle  of  religious  associatirais.  "He  was  slwsvs 
ready,"  says  his  biographer, "  to  aid  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  education  and  sound  learning.  He  was  an 
advocate  of  acientific  pursuits.  He  gave  hie  infineiMe 
both  by  precept  and  example  to  tbe  cause  of  lemper- 
once.  Each  of  these  subjects  he  advanced  with  great 
ability,  sometimes  by  a  course  of  public  lectures,  some- 
times by  a  written  discoume,  but  more  frequently  an 
extempore  address,  in  all  which  he  was  pre-eminently 
successful.  His  mgagements  in  these  various  olgccte, 
with  bis  incessant  parochial  duties,  oonatitutcd  a  vaM 
amount  of  labor  too  great  to  be  bonie  for  a  long  time. 
Exhaustion  from  this  amount  of  work,  tt^tber  with 
other  causes  not  under  his  control,  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign bis  rectorship  in  1831.  No  rector  was  ever  mose 
deeply  loved  by  the  people  of  his  charge,  or  mourned 
with  a  deeper  sorrow  when  he  left  them.  Taken  in  all 
its  aspects,  his  ministry'  in  Boston  was  a  marked  snccess. 
It  gave  an  impetus  to  vital  religion  which  is  ttill  felt 
and  will  extend  to  tbe  distant  future."  In  1881  Dr. 
Potter  accepted  the  chair  of  moral  and  tntdlectaal  phi- 
losophy in  Union  College,  which  was  urged  upon  Um 
as  soon  08  it  was  known  that  be  would  consent  to  aem 
his  pastoral  relations.  He  at  once  identified  binaclf 
with  the  college  as  one  who  looked  for  nothing  beyond 
it.  He  applied  himself  to  study  and  instruction  with 
the  ebeerfol  earnestness  which  was  an  attribute  of  hia 
nature.  He  was  eminently  an  educator,  calling  out  tbe 
power  of  thought  and  language  in  bis  pupils  and  exert- 
ing his  own.  He  was  distingni^ed  fur  his  rrnr  power 
of  analysis,  and  his  peculiar  terseness  and  felicity  uf  ex- 
pression. He  had  a  wonderful  power  of  impressing 
himself  upon  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  He  tnsns- 
fused  himself  into  their  nature,  took  possession  <rf  their 
minds  and  wills,  and  imbued  them  with  hi>  own  ideas 
and  prindplea  of  action.  In  1888  he  was  apfwinted 
vice-preridimt  of  the  college,  and,  with  the  advanced 
age  of  Or.  Nott,  who  had  bB(Sft^;^4)«r4n4aw,  Ik. 
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Porter  natanlljr  took  a  leading  ibire  io  the  adminbtn- 
tiun.  He  hsd  an  inborn  aptitude  Tor  gOTerament,  and, 
tliough  more  rigid  and  uncomproininRg  in  bis  tneasurei) 
[han  pmideiit  Nott,  nnderstood  tbe  art  of  gradoualy 
bleodiiig  suavity  with  decision.  Ou  the  MtspenBioo  of 
biahap  II.  IT.  Underdook  (q.  v.)  in  184S,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted balloting  between  the  supportera  of  the  Ker. 
Dn.  Buwraan  and  Tyng;  Dr.  Potter  was  elected  bishop 
of  Pennsylvania  on  Hay  SS,  and  consecrated  in  the  month 
a(  September  of  the  same  year.  Henceforth  bis  life  ia 
tburoaifhly  identified  with  tbe  inteicats  of  the  Cbnrch 
be  served.    Says  bishop  Stevens ; 

"  His  Idea  nf  the  nfflce  nod  work  of  a  bUtaop  was  verr 
Met) ;  rvsnrdliie  him  not  merely  as  hd  ecclesiastical  otH- 
cer.  but  w  i>iie  wbu,  bis  position  snd  oitportaoittee 
and  inflaeiice,  had  vast  means  wtlhin  and  around  htm,  of 
KQldioK  that  Church  and  sbsulntc  greiit  liistltaiioue  nf 
cbarity  or  leariilne,  tnouldingtbe  clergjriiud  belii);  a  lead- 
er of  tbe  Israel  of  U<>d  In  iut  attaclu  npon  the  etrotighold 
uT  sin,  Saun,  and  death.  Few  men  cared  less  tor  the 
honors  of  the  eplsoipnte :  few  nsed  the  offli-e  more  as  the 
Instrument  of  lar^eitl  snod,  am),  ss  a  neccK^nrr  conse- 
qneoce  f»llowtDg  the  divine  law  of  God,  who  has  aald, 
"Tbeui  that  honor  me  I  will  honor,'  few  men  were  more 
huaored  in  their  eplKopale;  not  bv  his  own  Chorch  alone, 
bnt  by  all  denomiuatlons  of  Chrletianf,  nod  by  all  the 
good  and  iuiellizent  classes  of  the  state.  He  made  no 
vbow  of  power:  It  rather  emanated  from  bim  than  wui 
wielded  by  bira."— ^iwwroJ  oration. 

By  bis  prudence  and  discretion  be  fused  toftether  ele- 
moits  of  atiife  that  had  long  wrangled  with  each 
other.  He  inaugurated  great  acbemea  of  Christian 
bcaertdmoa  and  education,  and  carried  them  fhrward  to 
tdmoat  complete  succeaa.  He  was  diligent  in  cultiratinK 
an  poftions  of  the  dioceae,  laboring  when  he  should 
have  been  resting,  and  not  sparing  himself  when  the 
providential  waniings  of  God  were  calling  to  him  Ui 
pause  aitd  recruit.  Although  endowed  with  an  admirable 
(>hystcal  constitution,  be  was  at  length  compelled  to  ab- 
stain entirely  from  intellectual  exertion,  and  decided  to 
accept  an  invitation  from  tbe  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  to 
take  passage  io  one  of  their  vessels  for  San  Francisco  by 
tbe  way  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  He  arrived  in  the 
harbor  of  that  city  on  tbe  Ist  of  July,  18C5,  but  was 
alrea<ly  prostrate  with  a  fever  which  he  had  contracted 
by  landing  on  the  Isthmus  and  passing  a  ni);ht  at  Aspin- 
wall,  and  was  too  we^  to  be  removed  from  the  ship. 
He  died  July  4. 

Kncerely  attached  to  tbe  Church  in  which  be  held 
a  positioii  of  eminent  Iioiior  and  dignity,  Inabop  Alonso 
Fetter  was  nngulariy  free  from  ecdeaUutical  prejudice 
and  narrowness.  He  was  a  man  nf  no  less  conspicuous 
mark  as  a  citizen  than  as  a  churchman.  He  was  a  friend 
of  wholesome  reforms,  without  the  tenacious  adherence 
to  tbe  past  which  dreads  the  progress  of  light  in  novel 
man  ifestai  inns.  He  was  a  patriot  of  the  purest  type,  a 
man  of  the  antique  virtue  which  seasoned  our  lepublic 
wiih  salt  in  tbe  days  of  her  noblest  development.  In 
the  darkest  hours  of  our  great  national  struggle  he  was 
always  decided  and  hopefuL  He  took  strong  ground  in 
behaJf  of  the  government,  and  never  cberiabed  a  doubt 
of  the  justice  or  the  success  of  the  national  cause.  From 
his  youth  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
African  race,  and  was  ever  ready  to  recoguise  the  man- 
hood of  the  negro  and  his  claims  to  advancement  to  a 
higher  sphere,  snd  he  was  forced  to  a  public  declaration 
of  these  principles  in  order  to  silence  the  pro-slavery 
iminitiiinn  of  biabop  Hopkins  of  Vermont.  Tbe  zeat, 
however,  which  bishop  Potter  exhibited  on  these  occa- 
•iom  U>T  the  extension  of  equal  rights  to  all  orders  and 
ecoditioiM  of  men,  waa  no  soddea  impulee  of  feeling,  but 
a  eaaviction  which  waa  foraed  in  his  early  days^  and 
■ticngthened  by  subsequent  experience  and  reflection. 
His  influence,  which  extended  to  a  wide  circle,  was  due, 
in  a  gmit  measure,  to  bis  weight  of  character  rather 
than  to  any  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  intellectual  en- 
dowment. He  possessed  talents  of  a  solid  and  mascu- 
Uae  order.  His  mind  waa  eminently  discriminating, 
dssi  in  iu  perceptions,  and  sound  in  iu  deductions. 
Ua  bad  great  powers  of  reasoaing,  his  judgmeat  waa  al- 


moet  unerring,  and  his  babils  of  thought  remarkable  for 
justness  and  accuracy.  His  gifts  of  imagination  were 
subordinate  to  tbe  intuitive  and  logical  faculty.  He 
never  soogbt  to  produce  illusions  by  the  pomp  of  words, 
but  to  generate  convicUona  by  tbe  power  of  argument 
and  illustration.  But  it  was  tbe  sii^pdar  probity  of  his 
nature,  tbe  temperate  candor  of  bis  judgments,  and  the 
purity  and  elevarion  of  bis  purposes  which  inspired 
such  universal  confidence  in  liia  character,  and  gave 
him  such  marked  eminence  among  the  eminent  men  of 
his  day.  Bishop  Potter  was  especially  identiOed  with 
tbe  organization  of  the  hospital  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  eatablishment  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He  published, 
Tke  PrmdfUa  Sdmoe  applied  to  dte  Domutie  and 
Meduude  Artt  (1841) /WtfMu/  Eamomif  (1841)n- 
UoHdbook  for  Readers  and  StudetOt  (1847)  :_/>»- 
courffif,  Charges,  A  tJdresset,  efc.  (1858) : — Sel^ious  Phi- 
losophy  (1870) ; — Piatt  of  Ten^roRce  Orgamzation  for 
Ciliea: — and,  with  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  The  School  and 
SchoohKuler  (1844),  which  was  widely  distributed,  e^ 
pecially  in  New  York  and  Masaachuaetta,  and  greatly 
aided  the  cause  of  popular  educadoo.  He  edited  six 
vols,  of  Harper's  "Family  Library;"  Wilks's  Christum 
Estaps  (1829);  Maria  James's  Poems  (1889),  and  Fif- 
teen Inures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  bg  Clergy- 
men of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1855,  8vo). 
Between  1845  and  1863  he  delivered  five  courses  of 
"Lowell  Institute  Lectures"  on  subjects  connected  with 
natural  theology.  Of  these  efforts  blahop  Stevens  takes 
occasion  to  say : 

"As  a  philosopher  be  would  have  been  known  with  a 
Bnrnpenii  repntatinn  had  he  pnbllahed  bnt  one  of  the  nn< 
flul»hed  volumes  which  lie  in  the  peclneion  of  his  liliniry. 
I  refer  to  his  'Lowell  Iiistlinte  Lectures.'  Thee  leclPires 
showed  that  he  hnd  studied  deeply  the  pbysiolt/gy  ai)d 
iiBjchotniry  (if  man;  that  he  cumDrehended  the  varylnz 
forms  of  pblloeopby,  and  the  profound  ethics  of  the  old 
masters  of  that  science.  They  evinced  his  boldnei>e  and 
bis  ability  In  grappling  wttb  the  preat  questions  thst 
grow  out  of  man's  relatiuns  to  Ood,  to  man,  and  to  a 
fallen  world.  Tbey  were  full  of  thoroughly  dijiested 
thought,  calm  and  logical  reasoning,  expressed  with  al- 
most aphoristic  terseness,  lllnmluated  by  tbe  miwt  apt 
niid  fiircilile  HluMrations,  and  roae  at  times  to  a  degree 
of  eloquence  which,  even  as  read  in  the  printed  pages  of 
a  newHpaper  report,  makes  the  mind  glow  and  tliicle  with 
delight.  Theae  sixty  lectnres,  ranking  In  tbe  public  mind 
as  among  tbe  be»t  nf  tbe  many  good  ones  which  that  tn- 
silmtton  baa  cslled  forth,  were  delivered  withont  any 
written  page,  and  only  occasionally  did  he  use  brief  nolea 
to  guide  tats  course." 

See  Mmoin  t^tke  Life  and  Servieet  of  the  Bt.  Bev. 
A  lonxo  Potter,  D.D^  lLd.,  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe, 
D.D.  (Phila.  1871,  l2mo);  Allibone,  Diet,  ijf  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uth.  s.  v. ;  Drake,  IHcL  of  A  mer.  Biog.  a,  r.; 
aarvAAev.  1866,  p.  499,500.  (J.H.W.) 

Potter,  Barnabas,  an  English  divine  of  note,  was 
bom  in  Westmoreland  in  1578.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  first  chosen  a 
scholar,  th«i  a  fellow,  and  afterwards  provost.  After 
leaving  college,  he  was  for  a  time  lecturer  at  Abington 
and  at  Tot4ieas,  iu  Devonshire.  In  the  following  year 
he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  was  installed 
pastor  at  Devonshire.  He  was  next  unanimously  elect* 
ed  provost  of  Queen's  College,  and  also  made  chaplun- 
in-ordinary  to  prince  Charles,  and  was  called  at  court 
"  the  penitential  preacher,"  He  held  this  position  for 
ten  years,  when  he  decided  to  return  to  his  former 
charge  at  Devonriiire.  King  Charles,  who  held  him  in 
high  esteem,  promptly  nominated  him  iHthop  of  Car- 
lisle, in  1628.  In  the  episcopate  he  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  and  a  very  aflbcting  preacher;  his  custom  was 
to  write  his  sermons  in  parts  and  commit  them  to  mem- 
ory. He  was  a  close  student,  and  possessed  a  remark- 
able memnty.  He  became  very  proficient  in  the  He- 
brew language.  He  preached  at  Westminster,  and  sn 
strongly  did  he  attack  the  corruptions  which  had  sprung 
Into  the  Church  that  he  waa  ceniura}  ss  popuh ;  and 
this  accusation,  U  is  MH,^,^|;><e^&§V^^ 
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IwftnaickRDd  died,  in  1642.  He  poUidied,  7^  £ar- 
owl'f  Bwiid  (Oxford,  1618),  a  Bennon  :—Eatt<r  Tun- 
day,  Another  sermon:  —  lAetum  on  tome  ChapUr§  of 
Gaieris.  See  Wood,  jilAente  Oxon.;  Fuller,  Worthies  of 
Wtttmordand;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thors, s.  V. ;  Middleton,  Eeanj/.  Biog.  iii, I&2 aq.  (J. H.W.) 

Potter,  Cliriatoplier,  D.Di,  a  learned  English 
Arminlan  divine,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
WeetnH>reland  about  1591.  He  waa  admitted  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  in  1600,  where  be  took,  in  due  time, 
both  the  degrees  in  arts  and  diTinitr,  He  was  6nt 
made  fellow,  and  in  1626  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the 
{HTovostsbip  of  his  college.  Though  a  zealous  puritan- 
ical preacher,  he  became  at  length  an  adherent  of  Laud. 
In  16'28  he  preached  a  sermon  at  Ely  House  npon  the 
coosecration  of  his  uncle,  who,  "  though  a  thorough- 
paced Calviniat,"  says  Wood  (Aihm.  Oxom.},  waa  made 
trishop  of  Carlisle  by  the  eodearors  of  Laud.  In  1688 
Christopher  Potter  published,  An  A  ntteerto  a  late  Popish 
Pimphlet  enlilkd  "  Charity  MiBtaken,"  which  he  wrote 
by  the  special  order  of  Charles  I,  whose  chaplain  he  was. 
In  163d  he  waa  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Worcester, 
and  in  1640  became  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  the 
execution  whieh  office  be  met  with  aome  trouble  ftom 
the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Upon  tfae  break- 
ing-oiit  of  the  civil  wars  he  sent  all  his  plate  to  the  king, 
and  declared  that  he  would  rather,  like  Diogenes,  drink 
out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand  than  that  his  majesty 
should  want;  and  he  afterwards  stifFered  much  for  the 
royal  cause.  He  was  nominated  to  the  deanery  of  Dur- 
ham January,  1646;  but  was  prevented  from  being  ui- 
Btalled  by  hia  death,  which  happened  at  his  college  in 
the  Hareh  following.  He  was  learned,  and  nf  exempla- 
ry lib  and  conversation.  He  pnUisbed,  Father  Pouts 
HUt.  of  the  Quarrels  of  Pope  Paul  V  with  the  State  of 
Kfwce  (LoDd.  1626,4to):— ^enmoiu  (162d,8vo):_ir(in< 
o/  Charitie  (Oxf.  1633,  12mo) ;  to  this  publication  ref- 
erence was  made  above :  —  Frnfico/fon  o/  Myself  touck- 
the  Doctrine  of  /Yn/ei<iaa/um(16fil,  12ino,uid  often 
unce).  See  Hnok,  Ecelrt.  Biog.  viii,  IS&j  Fuller,  ITop- 
tUesqfWtslmitrdami;  AUibone,  Did.  (if  Brit,  and  Amer. 
Aylhor$,».v.   (J. H.W.) 

Potter,  Franola,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
1S94  at  Myre,  in  Wiltshire,  and  waa  educated  at  Trinity 
CoU^,  Oxford.  He  look  holy  orders,  and,  aft«r  suc- 
cessively filling  various  preferments,  became  in  1637  rec- 
tor of  Kilminglon.  He  died  in  1678.  He  was  a  roan 
of  learning  and  mechanical  ingenuity.  He  published, 
An  Iraerprrtatton  iff  the  JVamfor  666,  etc.  (Oxf.  1648, 
4to;  in  I^tin,  traiMlated  by  Thomas  Gibbet  and  oth- 
cn,  Amat.  1677,  8va;  also  translated  into  French  and 
Dutch).  It  waa  attacked  by  Rev.  Lambert  Morehouse, 
to  whom  Pott«r  wrote  a  reply;  but  neither  the  attack 
nor  reply  was  ever  published.  A  great  authority  (Jo- 
seph Mede)  thus  commends  Potter's  Interpretation: 
"This  discourae  of  the  Number  of  the  Beast  is  the  hap- 
piest that  ever  yet  came  into  the  world,  and  such  as 
cannot  be  read  (save  of  those  that  perhaps  will  not  be- 
lieve it)  Without  much  admiration."  See  Athat.  Oxon.; 
Aubrey's  HSS.,  in  Letters  o/£mintia  Persons  (1813,  3 
vols.  8vo)  t—Generai  DicHonary  ;  Walker,  Sufferings  of 
the  Clergy. 

Potter,  leaiab,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Plymouth,  Conn.,  in  1746.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  College,  class  of  1767,  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Smalley,  <^  Berlin,  Conn.,  and  was  the  first  settled  min- 
isur  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  from  July  6, 1772,  to  his  death, 
July  2, 1817.   He  published  some  occasional  Sermont. 

Potter,  Jobn,  an  Anglican  prelate  of  much  note, 
was  bom  in  1674  of  very  humble  parentage.  He  was, 
however,  given  all  the  educational  facilitiea  as  if  of  su- 
perior rank,  and,  roanifesting  a  more  than  usual  aptitude 
for  study,  was  sent  at  fuurtcen  to  the  University  Col- 
lefre  of  Oxford ;  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1692,  and  in 
I6M  became  fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  He  had  by  this 
time  made  great  attoiumenta  iu  clanical  leaming,  ant^ 


tbongh  still  very  young,  was  encoanged  by  Dr.  Chu^ 
lett,  the  ntaatcr  of  Unireruty  College,  to  pobliah  in 
1694  a  collection  which  he  had  made  of  varioua  read- 
ings and  notes  on  Plutarch's  treatise  De  Amdiem£s 
Poetit,  a  work  which  he  followed  soon  after  by  va- 
rious readings  and  notes  on  an  oration  of  BauL  His 
greater  works  appeared  soon  after:  his  edition  of  /jr- 
eophron,  and  his  Arehaelogia  Gnsea  (1697),  tfae  fimwi 
gaining  him  a  worid-wide  reputation.  In  ItM  he  ca- 
tered into  holy  orders,  and  from  that  time  hia  studies 
appear  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  professional,  and 
he  passed  from  one  preferment  in  the  Church  to  an- 
other, till  at  last  he  reached  the  highest  dignity.  Arch- 
bishop Tenison  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  gave  hm 
the  living  of  Great  Mongebam  in  Kent,  and  •ufaee* 
quenily  other  preferment  in  Buckingbanwhire  and  Ox- 
furdshire.  He  became  chaplain,  to  (jueen  Anne  and 
regius  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Univeraty  of  Oxford 
in  ]70e.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an  exceDcm 
edition  of  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (2  tcAk 
fuL).  His  other  publications  were  SenMMu  and  CAnryo, 
and  A  Discourse  on  Chureh  Copemmemt.  In  1716  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  in  1787  arcblHshep  of 
Canterbury,  which  high  station  he  supported  with  mmA 
dignity  to  the  time  of  hia  death,  Oct.  21,  1747.  Hit 
theok^ioal  works  were  published  at  Oxford  (1765,  3 
vols.  8vo),  Archbishop  Potter  was  a  man  of  much  in- 
dustry, but  hardly  a  great  scholar ;  a  compiler  rather 
than  an  original  investigator,  and  hence  hia  works  are 
of  little  value  in  our  day.  Aa  an  ecclesiastic  he  waa 
haughty  and  overicalous,  aa  well  exceasivaJy  naimw. 
See  Hook,  ISedes,  Bii^  viii,  142;  Biog.  Brit.  w.  v.$ 
English  Cydop.  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  iMrt.  ^  Brit,  amd  A  mtr, 
Aulh.  s.  v.;  Perry,  Ecctes.  Bist.  of  the  Clu  o/Emghad^ 
iii,  199.860  »q.    (J. H.W.) 

Potter,  John  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  waa 
bom  in  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  July  SO,  1832.  He  was  the 
child  of  pious  parents,  and  early  made  a  pmfeastun  of 
religimt.  He  graduated  at  Jef^mon  Colle^  Canons- 
burg.  Pa,,  in  1869;  studied  divinity  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  All^hany,  Pa. ;  was  licensed  by 
Alleghany  City  Presbytery ;  and,  after  supidyiBg  aone 
churches  for  a  time,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Chord) 
of  Plain^  Pa.,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  SepL  8; 
1868.  Subsequently  be  was  eamestly  solicited,  and, 
after  prayerful  consideration,  consented  to  take  charge 
of  Fairmount  Church,  Pa.,  in  connection  with  that  of 
Plains,  which  relation  existed  till  he  died,  June  10; 
1866.  Mr.  Potter  waa  a  ftvorite  pastor  and  an  excel- 
lent preacher.  Hia  preaching  was  plain,  pointed,  and 
scriptunL  He  always  carefully  prepared  his  seroMiia. 
SeeWilsoD,/V»ft.J:/^.^biamuvl867,p.l91.  (J.L.&) 

Potter,  Robert,  an  Anglican  divine,  noted  Boae* 
what  as  a  poet,  was  bora  in  1721 ;  was  educated  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  for  some  yean 
vicar  of  Seaming,  after  which  he  obtained  the  livings 
of  Lowestoft  and  Keasingland,  and  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  Korwich.  He  died  in  1804.  His  original 
poetry  consists  of  a  volume  of  Poems,  and  two  Ode*  fhn 
Isaiah  (a  translation  of  The  Oracle  concerning  Bahgim 
and  The  Song  of  Exultation),  and  is  much  above  medi- 
ocrity. But  he  is  best  known  by  his  spirited  versions  of 
jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  He  also  puUished 
A  Sermon  on  the  Thattkegiriag  fur  the  Peace  (1802), 

Potter's  Field  (aypb^  T0»>  Kifiapit^- ;  Vulg.  oyrr 
J^/uli),  a  piece  of  ground  which,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Matthew  (xxvii,  7),  was  purchased  by  Ibc 
priests  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  rejected  by  Juds^ 
and  converted  into  a  burial-place  for  Jewa  not  belol^^ 
ing  to  the  dty.  In  the  uanadve  of  the  Acu  (i,  18, 
19)  the  purchase  la  made  Judas  himself,  and  neitbef 
the  potter's  Held,  its  connection  with  the  prieeta,  nor 
its  ultimate  application  is  mentioned.  That  Uaubev 
was  well  assured  of  the  accuracy  of  his  version  of  the 
occurrence  is  evident  fnnn  hiaadducing  it  (ver.  9)  aa  a 
fulfilment  of  an  an^f^H^^egB^l^i^C^JiVI^^  predict 
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ttoa  mt,  and  wbo  nnde  it,  U  ool,  however,  Mltogetber 
dm.  Haubcw  namei  Jeremiab;  but  tbere  is  no  pM- 
iige  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  aa  we  poaseai  it  (either 
in  the  Hebrew  or  Sept.),  rsBembling  that  which  he 
pvtt;  and  that  in  Zecbariah,  which  is  usually  sup- 
poicd  to  be  alluded  to,  has  not  a  rerjr  perfect  likeneaa 
■oiL 


lUtt  xrri), ». 
Then  vu  ftilillled  that 
wbkch  WM  rpokeo  bj  Jer- 
tmy  ibe  pmphet,  htIiii;, 
And  thry  bKik  the  inlrty 

tieet*  itf  vilrer,  the  price  in 
In  thm  wHr  valued,  whom 
ibcT  of  the  children  of 
riwi  did  vHlne,  and  eave 
Ibem  bit  the  potterVi  fleld. 
M  the  Lord  appolatad  tut. 


Zech.  xl.  19. 
And  I  said  unto  them. 
If  ye  think  good,  give  my 
price:  and  ff  not,  fiirbenr. 
So  Ihejr  welsbed  for  my 
price  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
And  JebuvBQ  said  nutu  me. 
Cast  it  unto  Che  potter; 
a  nxidly  price  that  I  was 

Frized  at  by  them  1  And 
took  tbe  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  and  cast  toem  to  tbe 
imtter  in  the  boose  of  Jebo- 
vab. 

Even  this  coincidence  is  somewhat  doabtful;  for  the 
word  abore  translated  "  potter"  (1X^*1?)  is  in  the  Sept. 
lendcfcd  "  furnace,"  and  bjr  modem  acbolars  (Geeentua, 
Font,  Ewsld,  De  Wette,  Hentheiaief— fiillowing  tbe 
TaipiiD,  FMhita-^piac,  ami  Kimcbi)  "  treamry"  or 
^treaanrer."  SappoaiDg,  howercr,  this  panage  to  be 
thu  which  Uaitbew  refers  to,  aaTenl  explatutUoiu 
uggo*  themaelvee : 

1.  That  the  evangelist  unintentionally  substituted 
tbe  name  of  Jeremiah  fur  that  of  Zecbariah,  at  the  saute 
time  altering  the  passage  to  suit  his  immediate  object, 
iu  the  sanw  way  that  Paul  has  doue  in  Rom.  x,  6-9 
(cmB|k  with  DfluL  Ttit,  17;  xxx,  U-14),  1  Cor.  xv,  46 
(ranp.  with  Gen.  ii,  7).  See  Jowctt,  SL  PemTt  EpUUti 
(tMOf  MS  Qvataliolu,  etc). 

1L  That  this  portion  of  the  book  of  Zecbariah  —  a 
book  the  different  portions  of  which  hare  been  thought 
by  soDM  to  be  in  different  styles  and  by  different  au- 
thm — was  in  tbe  time  of  Matthew  attributed  to  Jer- 


*  &  That  the  icfef«nee  ia  to  some  pasaagc  of  Jere- 
miah which  has  been  lost  from  iu  place  in  his  book, 
sod  exiitfs  only  in  the  erangelist.  Some  stight  support 
U  sfforded  to  this  view  by  the  fact  that  potters  and  the 
localities  occupied  by  them  are  twice  alluded  to  by 
Jeremiah,  its  partial  correspondence  with  Zecb.  xi, 
12, 13,  is  DO  ailment  against  its  having  at  one  time 
fucmed  a  part  of  the  pri^hecy  of  Jeremiab ;  for  it  is 
well  known  to  every  student  of  the  WUe  that  similar 
correspondences  are  oontinuilly  fiwnd  in  tbe  prophets. 
See,  for  instance,  Jer.  xlviii,  45,  comp.  with  Numb,  xxi, 
27, 28 ;  xxlv,  17;  Jer.  xlix,  27,  comp,  with  Amos  i,  4. 
For  other  examples,  see  Dr.  Pusey's  Cotnmattart/  on 
AuHM  and  Hicahi 

4.  Tbe  lis  me  "  Ueremiah"  may  hare  been  added  by 
some  later  band.  This  is  tbe  most  ptobaUfl  view.  See 
Jkkkmiah,  Book  or. 

There  are  several  potteries  now  in  JemaaletD,  as  tbere 
stem  always  to  have  been.  On  the  present  spot  shown 
Bs  *  tbe  Potter's  Field,"  k«  Ackldana. 

FottarB'  Oate  (n^ennn  19^),  a  gate  in  Jem- 

ulem  which  led  to  tbe  valley  of  Hiunnm  (Jer.  xix,  2). 
It  is  therefore  to  be  sought  un  the  west  side  of  the  city, 
aud  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  Valley  gate,  so  named 
from  that  valley;  and  with  the  Bethlehem  or  Jaffa 
fiate  of  the  present  day,  if  not  with  the  Dung  gate  (see 
Kwald,  Oesch.  Iiratti,  iii,  66).  The  Hebrew  name  seems 
to  be  derived  from  D^n,  chirts,  a  pot  (see  Gesen.  7'Ae- 
MHr.  i,  522),  Perhaps  the  potteries  were  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Others,  as  Buxtorf  and  Ewald,  would  render  the 
wiird  iStut  gale,  but  this  wouM  not  lead  to  the  valley 
of  Hinnocn.  If  tbe  custom  Kad  obtained  so  early  olf 
casting  useless  things  into  the  vslley  of  Hinnom  or 
Tnpketk,  the  word  might  be  rendered  accurately  Pot- 
*bfTd  gale,  or  Refuse  gate.  The  reference  in  Zecb.  %i, 
13  11  probably  not  to  this  gate  (Gesen.  Tktmxar.  619). 
StaJnOBALUL 


Pettier,  FRAafois,  a  French  mlMonary,  was  bora 
at  Loches  in  1718.  He  was  educated  at  Paris  in  the 
Seminary  of  Saint-Esprit.  In  1763  be  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  the  countries  of  Western  China.  His 
zeal  was  rewarded  with  the  apostolic  vicariate  of  Tse- 
tchouan,  and  subsequently  honored  with  the  title  of 
bishop  in  partibus  of  Agatbopolis.  In  1769  he  viuted 
the  Chen-si  (more  to  Uw  north),  and  there  made  more 
than  Mxty  thousand  proaefytea.  He  died  Sept  28, 1792. 
Poitier  wrote  several  letters  on  bis  peiegrinationa  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  They  abound  in  curious  infoimation 
about  the  principal  Chinese  provinces,  about  Southern 
TarUry,  and  even  ThibeL  Tbe  author  describes  the 
mountaio-rangen  of  Sio»-Iing,  in  which  be  often  found 
a  refuge  in  times  of  persecution.  There  is  little  flatteiy 
for  the  Chinese  in  faja  account  of  their  manners,  but  he 
thinks  that  they  are  not  incorrigible.  It  ia  to  be  re> 
greited  that  Potticr  neglected  altogether  to  give  ns  io- 
fonnatioo  about  the  natural  history  of  thoee  countries. 
His  purpose  was  to  write  a  journal  of  bis  life  and  of  the 
pn^ress  of  Romanism,  rather  than  a  work  useful  to  the 
learned. — Hoefer,  Aouo.  Ato^.  (/MroXe,  e.  v.  See  Saint- 
Martin,  tloge  4e  P.  F.  PUHeri  A'oiutUea  Lettru  U^fi- 
antes,  voL  i  and  iiL 

Fotta,  OeCHVat  an  eminent  Preat^terian 

divine,  was  born  in  FhiUdelphia,  Pa.,  March  15, 1802. 
In  his  father's  hmily  be  enjt^ed  some  of  tbe  beet  oppor- 
tunities for  forming  his  mind  and  heart  These  were 
derived  not  ouly  from  parental  counsels  and  instructions, 
but  also  from  the  frequent  presence  in  his  father's  bos- 
pitable  dwelling  of  reflned  Christian  society.  He  had 
a  good  training  for  coUege,  and  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1819.  He  studied  theology 
at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  even  before 
graduation  in  1828,  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  Oct  7, 
1823;  was  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  1823- 
35;  of  the  Duane  Street  Church,  New  York,  1836-44; 
and  of  tbe  University  Place  Church  from  IS45  till  his 
death.  Sept  16,  1864.  Dr.  PotU  was  an  eminent 
preacher.  He  was  a  man  of  tine  presence,  and  possessed 
of  great  oratorical  atrilitlea.  But  his  aim  in  preaching 
was  practical  rather  than  doctrind;  his  style  full,  and 
bordering  on  the  figurative ;  his  executive  ability  was 
remarkable.  He  engsged  at  one  time  in  a  controversy 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  on  the  rites  and  disci- 
pline of  tbe  Episcopal  Church,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
No  ChurA  mtKout  a  Bishop.  Strongly  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  his  own  Church,  and  laboring  zealously 
for  the  promotion  of  its  interests,  yet  be  ever  cberisbKt 
the  roost  kindly  and  fiatemal  Aelings  for  tbe  follow- 
ers of  Christ  In  every  communion.  He  was,  dnring 
his  ministry,  connected  with  varions  literary,  benevo- 
lent, and  religious  inaritntions,  and  rendered  effident 
service  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  He  published  ungle 
Sermom,  Adeirestet,  Letters,  etc  (1826-54),  and  con- 
tributed two  Ditcourttt  to  The  National  Prtacher,  TAa 
Character  o/JeuM  to  Dr.  Wainwright's  Womm  o/tka 
SiUe,  and  Iitrodtictiniu  to  Potta^  Mary,  Noa.  1  and  S. 
See  Wilson,  Pre^.  Hia.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  161 ;  Apple- 
tons'  Ann.  Cyclop.  1864,  p.  680;  Wainwright,  Womm 
of  the  Bible;  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  AvtJi. 
s.  V.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Potts,  John,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Methodist 
EpL<^pal  Church,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  this 
century-.  He  began  to  preach  in  1612  within  the  bounds 
of  tbe  Philadelphia  Annual  Conference,  of  which  tiody 
he  became  a  member  in  the  following  year.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  be  continued  in  this  connection, 
filling  many  of  the  most  important  posts,  and  always 
giving  great  satisfaction.  He  died  Sept  22, 1887,  after 
a  long  and  very  painful  illness.  Mr,  Potts  was  a  man 
of  varied  telent,  an  efficient  business  man,  an  able  and 
dignified  presiding  officer,  a  usefid  pastor,  and  a  sue- 
cessful  preacher. — Minutes  of  Confermcet,  ii,  577. 

Potts,  William  Stephens,  D.D^  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  boro  in  NorthumberluuJ  County.  Pa., 
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Oct.  13,  IMS.  Hii  earl^  edneation  was  limited.  After 
leamiDg  the  printer's  trade  ta  Philadelpbia,  he  finally, 
in  1826,  entered  the  PrincetoD  Theolt^cal  Seroioar}-, 
which  Ul-healtb,  the  result  of  too  do«e  application  to 
bis  atudiea,  compelled  him  to  leave  in  November,  1827. 
He  waa,  however,  licenaed  by  the  Presbyteiy  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  went  to  St,  Luuia,  laboring  on  the  way  as 
opportunity  ottettA,  and  was  finally  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  or  the  only  Presbyterian  Church  then  in 
St.  Louis,  Oct.  26,  1828.  Here  he  labored  faithfully 
and  BuccesBfully  for  the  extension  of  the  Church  until, 
Harion  College  having  been  organized,  he  was  elected 
president  of  that  institution  by  the  trustees  in  1M6,  and 
entered  at  once  upon  this  new  field  of  labor.  After  four 
years  of  intense  labor,  the  success  of  tbe  enterprise  not 
being  equal  to  his  expectatiuna,  he  accepted  another 
call  to  St.  Louis.  In  1841  his  health  obliged  him  to 
travel,  and  he  went  lu  Europe,  whence  he  returned  in 
October  of  the  satne  year,  greatly  invigorated.  Early 
in  1862  sickness  compelled  him  to  discuntiuue  his  la- 
bors, and  he  died  March  28, 1862.  He  published  a  la^e 
■lumber  of  occanonal  Sermoiu,  Addrtamt,  and  contro- 
versial pampbletau  See  Sprague,  AmaU  of  tke  Amer. 
Pvlpa,  W,  728. 

Fon  de  logol  (IIoS  Si  \oyot  impotvrtc)  is  the 
beginning  of  one  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum's  (q.  v.) 
hymns,  which  he  probably  composed  during  tbe  eight 
years  that  be  spent  in  retiremenu  "  When  his  work 
was  done,  the  Church  of  the  Anastasia  had  arisen,  and 
fatber,  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  all  were  dead.'  In 
tbe  deptha  of  its  natural  feara,  and  tbe  firmness  of  the 
hope  to  which  at  last  it  riws,  it  tells  tbe  history  of 
those  solitary  years,  and  echoes  well  the  music  of  those 
ancient  psalms  which  soar  so  often  'out  of  the  depths' 
into  the  light  of  God"  (Mrs.  Charies).  Want  of  space 
docs  not  allow  us  to  give  this  beautiful  hymn,  of  which 
tbe  first  stanza  runs  thus  in  Mrs.  Charles's  translation : 

"  Where  are  the  winged  wnrdsT  Lost  in  the  afr. 
Where  tbe  fresh  fluwer  of  voath  and  glurjr  t  Oone. 
The  strength  of  well-knit  linbar  Brought  low  by  care. 
Wealth r  Plnn(ler*dt  noneuoseesa  but  Qod  alone. 
Wher«  those  dear  parents  who  my  life  flret  gave, 
And  where  that  holy  twain,  brother  and  sisterf  In  the 
grave." 

Camp.  BUasler,  Atuu:aM  attchritllicher  Lieder,  p.  11, 
157;  Fortlage,  Gamge  ckrutlkhtr  Vorzeit,  p.  860  sq.; 
Mn.  Charles,  Ckrittian  Life  m  Song,  p.  66  sq.   (E  P.) 

Ponget,  Antoine,  a  French  BenedicUae  monk, 
was  bom  in  1660  in  the  diuceae  of  B^ziera.  He  en- 
tered  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1674,  and  de- 
voted biniaelf  lo  tbe  study  of  matbematica,  in  which  he 
is  said  to  bare  been  very  proficient,  although  he  pul>- 
lished  nothing  about  that  science.  He  was  a  professor 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  taught,  distinguished  pu- 
pils, among  others  Dom  Guarin.  While  teaching  this 
language,  he  composed  a  very  easy  method,  under  the 
title  ItulUtttionei  Utigua  ttebraica.  The  work  was  not 
printed,  but  there  are  numerous  copies  of  iL  Pouget 
published,  in  collaboration  with  Hontfaucoo,  tbe  Latin 
translaUoo  of  a  volume  of  Analteta  Graca  (166E^  4to). 
He  made,  together  with  Dom  Martianay,  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  Jerome,  called  the  edition  of  the  Benetiic- 
tines  (Paris,  1693-1706. 6  vols,  fol.),  of  which  he  directed 
alone  tbe  first  volume.  He  died  at  Sor^ze  Oct.  14, 
1709.— Uoefer,  Nouv.  Bing.  GiiUrale,  a.  v.  See  Le  Cerf, 
Bihl.  det  A  u/euri  de  la  Omgr^.  de  Si.  Maur  ;  Fisquet, 
Biog.  (inidile}  de  fairaatl. 

Ponget,  Bartrand  de,  a  French  cardinal,  was 
bom  in  1280  at  Le  Pougel,  now  tbe  commune  of  Aynac. 
If  we  may  believe  Villaiti  and  Petrarch,  it  was  rumored 
in  Italy  that  he  was  tbe  natural  son  of  pope  John  XXII, 
who  was  bom  in  the  same  diocese  (Cahors) ;  others  af- 
firm that  the  pope  was  bis  uncle.  A  simple  deacon 
of  Castelnau  Monlratier  and  canon  of  Saiiit-Sauveur 
d'Aix,  be  was  comprised  in  the  first  promotion  of  cardi- 
nals, made  Dec  17,  1316,  by  John  XXII,  who,  three 
ycaiB  afteimurda,  sent  him  to  Italy  with  the  most  un- 


limited powers  for  tbe  purpose  of  retrieving  tl»e  domin- 
ions of  tbe  Church.  At  the  bead  of  a  small  army.  Bar- 
trand, together  with  Philip  of  Valoia,  who  aftcrwants 
became  king  of  France,  directed  his  first  blows  agaiiut 
Matteo  Visconti,  the  nominal  cttief  of  tbe  Loobard 
Ghibellinea.  H«  was,  however,  unmooeairul,  and  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  anathemas  of  the  Cbarch,  and 
to  preach  a  cruaade  against  Matteo.  This  attempt  be- 
ing unsuccesafnl  also,  he  determined  to  unite  with  the 
Uuelphs  and  oppose  Galea  Viaconti,  who  bad  succeeded 
his  father.  Genoa  and  Piaeenaa  took  his  part,  Milan 
revolted,  and  the  whole  ugnoria  was  nearly  Ion  to  ihe 
Vlsoonli,  when  the  arrival  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  victiH 
rious  at  Hubldorf,  changed  tbe  atate  of  things.  Afta 
some  brilliant  rather  than  real  victories,  Louis  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Germany,  leaving  the  field  in  pos- 
session of  the  cardinal,  whom  the  pope  had  appunud 
bishop  of  Ostia  and  of  VelletrL  Parma  and  Reggio 
had  surrendered  to  him  in  1326;  Bologna,  Modena,  and 
the  other  cities  of  the  Bomagna  fullowed  their  example. 
But  as  he  bad  neither  the  virtues  nor  the  talents  requi- 
ute  to  picaenre  his  conquests,  Bertrand  bad  in  19S9  to 
repress  at  Pirma  and  R^ggio  several  revidts  mgaint  hk 
authority.  Towards  the  dose  nf  1880  John  of  Luxem- 
burg took,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Ixmis  Y,  Ciemo- 
na,  I'arma,  Pavia,  and  Hodena.  An  interview  bcid  bv 
the  cardinal  with  the  king  of  Bohemia  excited  the  dis- 
trust of  the  Italiana,  and  Bertrand,  who  had  recently 
obuined  the  titles  of  maiqnia  of  Anoooa  and  ooont  ot 
Romagna,  saw  the  tide  of  ill-will  apd  hostility  liae  all 
around  him,  Tbe  marquis  of  Este,  whom  he  bad  basely 
deceived,  defeated  bis  army  near  Ferrara,  and  Btriogna 
expelled  him  in  March,  1834.  He  was  fain  to  accept 
the  mediation  of  the  Florentines,  and  retired  to  Avi- 
gnon, where  the  death  of  John  XXII  (Dec.  4, 1384)  de- 
prived him  of  all  hopes  of  bwig  pot  at  tbe  bend  of  a 
new  expedition.  From  that  time  be  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  religious  matters  He  <tied  at  Avignon  Feb. 
8,  186S,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  tbe  Chriate 
Nuns,  a  congregation  founded  by  him. — Hoef^,  JV«*r. 
Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v.  See  Aubery,  Hi^.  drt  Cardim.vt^ 
i;  Sismondi,  Hitt,  da  Bipkbttguei  lUilietmf*. 

Fouget,  Fran9oia-Aim6,  a  French  theohtgiu, 
was  bom  at  Montpellier  Aug.  28, 1666.  Ahonet  imme- 
diately after  hia  ordination  he  was  appmnted  vicar  of 
Saint-Roche  at  Paris,  and  it  waa  in  tbto  capadtr  that 
he  administered  the  last  sacraments  to  La  Fontaine  (see 
his  account  in  the  Mmt.  dt  I.ittir.  of  the  P.  DesoMteti. 
vol  i,  pt.  ii).  He  was  made  doctor,  and  entered  in  1696 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  Colbert,  Usbop  of 
Montpellier,  gave  him  the  direction  of  bia  seminarr. 
He  returned  lo  Paris,  and  held  at  tbe  Seroioary  of  Sdat- 
Magliiire  public  lectures  on  the  conscience.  He  m 
appointed  member  of  tbe  commitaion  charged  with  lbs 
liturgical  reform  of  the  diocese  of  Paris.  Tbe  Atfs- 
(Aume  de  MoHtpeUier,  the  principal  work  of  Pouget,  wai 
published  at  Paris  in  1702  (4to,  or  5  vol&  12mo) ;  it  wu 
at  once  adopted  in  all  parts  of  France,  baa  gone  thmogh 
many  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. At  the  time  of  his  death  I*ouget  was  publish- 
ing a  Latin  edition  of  it,  in  which  tbe  paaaagaa  mefdy 
indicated  in  the  Frencb  work  were  eztennvely  filled  out. 
This  edition,  when  in  the  printing-office,  waa  seized  at 
the  request  of  cardinal  de  Bisay,  and  was  published  after 
examination  by  doctor  Clavel,  with  his  comments.  The 
work  was  completed  by  the  P.  Desmoleta,  and  publl-Jwd 
under  the  title  of  Itutitutiotiet  Catholittg  (1725,  2  volt, 
foL,  and  Ven.  176S).  There  are  few  works  of  this  kind 
in  which  tbe  Christian  dogmas,  the  leligioiiB  morals, 
the  sacraments,  prayers,  ceremonies,  and  customs  of  ibc 
Church  are  set  forth  with  greater  distinctneaa  and  sim- 
plicity. The  other  writings  of  Ponget  are  some  /^ffrrt 
to  Odbert  and  to  cardinal  Noailles,  fiufnutitmt  mr  In 
printipaux  Drcotr*  det  CheraHert  de  Mailt  (Paria,  1712. 
l'2mo),  and  various  manusGripta,  especially  a  work  oa 
the  Breviary  of  Narlmniie;,.part  of  which  bad  been 
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Heefer,  y<Mv.  Btojf.  Gimirak,  bl  v.  See  Bklwrd  at  Gi- 
mod,  Bibliotkique  Saerief  Journal  Je  Dortatme,  voL 
ir;  DieL  de$  Ecriwam  eedit,}  Fi«iuet,  Bieg.  (Mifite) 
A  eairamUi  Hug,  BiA  da  Dogmet  (see  Indue). 

Poulard,  TmHus-JirsT,  a  yraneh  prelate,  was 
bNK  at  Dieppe  Sept.  1, 1754.  He  was  ordained  priest, 
uid  enjoyed  an  early  renown  as  a  preacher.  Uii  tal- 
cdu  were  rewarded  by  the  Church  with  several  preb- 
cadriiipa,  and  a  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieux.  At- 
tached tu  the  ckrgy  of  Suiit-Boch,  be  submitted  in 
1791  u>  the  law  that  exacted  the  oatb  to  the  civil  con- 
lUtution,  and  became  episcopal  vicar  of  the  Ome.  On 
the  27th  Brumaire,  an.  li  (Nov.  17, 1798),  he  renounced 
the  Catholic  faith  in  the  presence  of  the  Convention, 
but  in  spite  of  this  abjuration  he  was,  after  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  appointed  constitutional  curate  of  the  parish 
of  AubervUliers,  near  Paiis,  and  took  bis  seat  as  a  dep- 
uty of  the  Haute-Uame  in  the  council  held  at  Paris  in 
1797.  The  Constitutioaals  made  him  bishop  of  Sadne- 
et-Lmre  Jooe  14, 1801,  but  he  loM  bis  see  by  the  Con- 
oirdat.  and  retired  to  Paris.  Shortly  before  the  Revo- 
lution of  July  he  published  a  pamphlet  under  the  title 
Moyat  de  naAmaliter  k  CUrgi  de  Fremce  (Paris,  1830, 
6vo).  At  that  same  epoch  he  conferred  orders  on  two 
young  men,  and  on  three  in  1831,  Poulard  persevered 
in  \m  opiniuna,  and  choae  to  die  wi  vrai  eoutUutiomeL 
He  decUned  the  aanstance  of  the  curate  of  his  parish, 
anil  bis  body  was  carried  directly  to  the  cemetery.  Pou- 
UrI  died  at  Paris  March  9,  1833.  The  two  following 
books  have  been  most  plausibly  attributed  to  his  au- 
tbonhip :  EpkinirideM  r^ffimttt  pour  tertir  a 
loirf.  teditiaatique  de  la  Fht  dii  dis-Aiufsime  8i*eU  et  dti 
Cmmanxmait  ihf  d^MMiniflW  .* — <Stir  I'Aat  deftwf  de  la 
StBgim  m  fVanor.— Hoefjar,  Nom.  Biog.  Ginirak,  s.  v. 

Ponlle.  NicouB-Louu,  a  French  preacher,  was 
bora  Fdt.  10, 1703,  at  Avignon.  He  was  destined  to  the 
magistracy,  and  studied  Uw.  But  he  did  not  allow 
those  grave  pursuits  to  interfere  with  his  poetical  tastes, 
and  presented  at  the  Jeux  Floraux  seversl  poems  which 
wm  crowned.  Towards  1736  he  received  orders,  and 
from  that  time  devoted  himself , entirely  to  oratory. 
EQeowaged  by  the  bvor  some  of  bis  panegyrics  and  ser- 
■Mas  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  his  countrj-men,  he 
lepaired  to  Paris  in  1788,  and  preached  in  nearly  all  the 
gnat  pulpits.  In  1746  a  liferent  of  a  thousand  francs 
on  ih«  abbey  of  rArgentiire  was  bestowed  upon  him ; 
in  174H  he  was  nominated  commendatory  abbe  of  No- 
^tit-9ous-Coucy,  after  pronouncing  the  panegyric  of 
Saint-Louis  before  the  French  Academy.  He  was  sub- 
Kquently  honored  wUh  the  titles  of  ordinary  preacher 
of  the  king  and  of  gnnd  vicar  of  Laon.  Some  writers 
hav«  oom^oed  the  abb^  Poulle  with  Hasdllon:  such  a 
parallel  can  only  be  made  by  those  who  mistake  brill- 
ianey  ofatyle  for  eloquence.  He  might  be  more  prop- 
erly compared  with  the  abb^  De  Bobmont,  his  contem- 
porary ;  they  have  the  same  qualities  and  the  same  de- 
feetb  The  abM  Pouile  did  not  aspire  to  the  honors  of 
authorship :  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  UiH  ser- 
mons. In  1776,  complying  with  the  wishes  of  his  neph- 
ew, lama  Poulle,  grand  vicar  of  Saint-Malo,  he  dictated 
to  htm  eleven  sermons  which  he  had  preserved  in  his 
moDory  for  forty  years,  and  these  sermons  were  pub- 
Usbed,  after  he  had  corrected  them  himself,  in  Paris  in 
1778, 1781, 1818. 1821  (2  vols.  12mo).  This  edition  cou- 
taioB  also  bis  Pem^^igtie  de  Sava-Louu  (1748,  4to) 
and  a  Ditcovrt  pour  la  Priat  fffabit  dr  Mmr.  de  Ruptl- 
tomk  aux  CanUHlei  (1752,  I2rou).  The  BibUotkeque 
iir»  Orateura  ChrHteni  edited  a  iMlume  tiSOZuevH  Choi- 
fir*  of  the  abbe  Poulle  (1828,  18mo),  preceded  by  a  bio- 
irraphical  notice^  He  died  at  Avignon  Nov.  8, 1781.— 
Wvitfa,  Soup.  Biog.  GeniraU,  s.  v.  See  De  Sainte- 
(  mix,  Biof/e  de  PouUe  (Avignon,  1783,  8vo). 

Pound  (we^ki)  is  the  rendering  of  one  Heb.  and 
one  (iFGck  word  in  the  A,  V, 

1.  HI'S,  manek'  (1  Kings  x,  17;  Ezra  ii,  69;  Neh. 
ri),71f73).  SeaHAimH. 

Till.— la* 


2l  Alrpa,  Stra  (John  xil,  8;  siz,  89),  is  a  Boman 
pound  of  twelve  ounces,  a  l^ra.  This  pound,  as  used 
in  trade  and  authorized  by  the  Roman  govern  meat, 
eoDtatned  6166  Paris  grains,  according  to  Boeckb  {Mttal- 
lurg.  Untert,  p.  160  sq.).  The  word  Airpa  was  adopted 
in  the  AranoaMn  direct,  VmsS;^  (Bnxtoi^  Lex.  AoUi 
col,  1186).  See  Wbioht. 

Ponnd  (niowjr),  a  value  (jtv&f  mma)  menUoncd 
in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds  (Luke  xix,  12--27), 
as  the  talent  is,  to  the  parable  of  the  Talents  (Matt. 
XXV,  14-80),  the  comparison  of  the  Saviour  in  a  master 
who  intrusted  money  to  bis  Ber\'ants  wherewith  to  trade 
in  his  absence  being  probably  a  frequent  lesson  in  our 
Lord's  teaching  (oomp.  Uark  ziii,  82-87).  Tha  refei^ 
ence  appears  to  be  to  a  Greek  pound,  a  weight  used  as 
a  money  of  account,  of  which  sixty  vrent  to  the  talent, 
the  weight  depending  upon  the  weight  of  the  talent. 
At  this  time  the  Attic  talent,  reduced  to  the  weight  of 
the  earlier  Phoenician,  which  was  the  same  as  the  He- 
brew, prevailed  in  Falestioe,  though  other  systems  must 
have  been  ocniionally  used.  Tha  Gveek  name  doubt- 
less came  either  Una  the  Hebiew  awmsA  or  tnm  a  com- 
mon origin*,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  He> 
brew  talent  contained  but  fifty  maneha,  and  that  wa 
hare  no  authority  for  supposing  that  the  maneh  was 
called  in  Palestine  by  the  Greek  name,  so  that  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  consider  the  Greek  weight  to  be 
meanL    See  MtSA. 

Poimda,  JoHif,  an  Knglish  philanthropist,  flour- 
ished in  the  second  half  of  Ust  century.  He  was  bora 
at  Portsmouth  in  1706  of  very  humble  parentage,  and 
enjoyed  himself  no  edueatiraol  advantagiea  worth  men- 
tioiiing.  But,  endowed  with  a  remarkaUy  aoltva  mind 
and  generous  disposition,  he  used  his  Insure  boon  from 
the  busy  trade  he  plied  as  a  shoemaker  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  poor  children  of  his  surroundings.  He 
collected  a  number  of  tbero  in  bis  shop,  and  there  taught 
them  the  elements  of  education  he  had  been  able  to 
master  successfully,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of 
what  are  now  called  the  Ragged  SiAooU.  He  died  Jan. 
1, 188IL 

-  Pourobot,  EoMOKDB,  a  French  pbilosophef  of 
some  note,  was  born  at  Pt^ly,  near  Kns,  in  Ififtl.  About 
1678  he  became  professor  of  pbikwophy  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  chosen  rector  seven  rimes. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Racine  and  Boilesu.  He  died  in 
1734.  He  published  /n«r»ru((ones  Philotophica  (1696), 
which  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries. 
Pourchot  wss  re^y  the  first  of  modem  philosophers 
who  taught  by  a  rational  method. 

PoUHln,  NloouiB,  a  French  painter  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, was  bora  near  Le  Grand-Andely,  in  Normandy, 
in  169S  or  1694 ;  was  first  a  puiMl  of  Quintin  Varin,  then 
painting  pictures  for  the  Church  of  Grand-Andely,  but 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  went  to  Paris,  studied  under 
Ferdinand  Elle,  the  Flemish  painter,  and  others;  but 
chiefly  improved  himself  by  drawing  from  casts  and 
drawings  and  prinu  after  Kaffaelle  and  Julio  Romano 
in  the  collection  of  M.  Courtois,  who  accorded  him  ao- 
cess  to  tbem.  After  a  long  and  hard  struggle,  he  at- 
Uined  the  oijeet  <rf  hb  deure— namely,  the  means  of 
visiting  Rome.  He  was  thirty  yeara*  of  age  when  be 
arrived  there,  and  a  considerable  period  elapsed  after 
that  before  he  obtained  much  employment  At  length, 
however,  he  received  several  important  commiiuons 
from  the  cardinal  Barberini.  which  he  executed  so  suc- 
cessfully that  he  afterwards  rapidly  acquired  fame  and 
fortune.  After  an  absence  of  rixteen  years  he  returned 
to  Paris  with  M.  de  (Aantehiu,  and  was  intradnced 
cardinal  Richelieu  to  Louis  XIII,  who  appointed  him 
his  painter  in  ordinary,  and  gave  him  apartments  in  the 
Tuileries.  But  while  away  at  Rome,  preparatory  to  re- 
moval to  Paris,  the  king  died,  and  Pouirin  abandoned 
the  proponed  return  to  France.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
166&,  after  a  moot  nieeearii4|gff^^y  fel^I^l*?" 
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been  compared  with  colored  baaB-Telief^  «  tenn  not  in- 
exprnrive  of  ha  ttyle.  His  peculiar  leaiiiog  to  tbia 
acalpturmiue  treatment  may  in  some  measure  be  ex- 
plained bf  his  close  intimacy  wiib  his  friend  Duquea- 
noy,  the  sculptor,  known  as  Flammingo:  they  tired  in 
the  same  house  together  at  Rome.  His  coloring,  com- 
pared with  his  drawing,  is  iiiferim  and  mannered,  which 
ia  aomewhat  remarkable,  considering  that  be  studied  in 
the  school  of  Doncnichino  at  Borne,  whom  he  regard- 
ed aa  the  beat  painter  of  hia  dme.  Tk«  Semt  Sae- 
rametttM,  painted  twice  by  Pouadn,  are  among  his  most 
celebrated  works,  and  both  are  now  in  England — one 
at  Belroir  Castle,  the  other  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery, 
London.  His  works  are  very  numerous;  the  prints  that 
have  been  engraved  adez  hia  principal  pictures  only 
amount  to  upwards  of  two  hundred.  Some  of  bis  best 
works  are  in  the  Bntish  National  Galleiy,  as,  The  PUiffue 
among  Ike  PkUitlma  at  A  Mod,  7%e  BaaAamHim  Fta- 
tital,  No,  42,  finely  engraved  by  Doo,  which  constitutes 
an  excellent  exponent  of  his  etyle,  with  all  his  merits 
and  peculiarities  in  perfection.  He  was  especially  re- 
markable OS  a  skilful  landscape-painter.  His  sacred 
drawing  entitled  Tie  FunSng  of  Mots  has  been  made 
popular  by  autotype,  but  it  la  by  no  means  one  of  bis 
best  productions.  Pousain  has  been  called  a  classical 
painter  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  so  successfully  did  be 
imitate  the  works  of  antiquity.  See  Mrs,  Clement, /'ainf- 
m,  Sculpton,  A  rchittcts,  etc.,  p.  467 ;  Spooner,  Bioff. 
IHct.  8.  V. ;  Bellori,  Vita  di  Jficolo  Pouumo,  etc  (Rome, 
1672) ;  Womum,  Detcriptite  and  Hittoricai  Catalogue 
of  the  National  Gaileiy,  etc 

His  bruther-in-law,  Gaspar  PouaaiM,  also  quite  « 
celebrated  painter,  was  bom  In  161S,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Nieolasi  Gaspar  devoted  himself  |HineipnIly  to  seenlor 
art,  but  his  Sacrifice  of  haac  is  a  notable  productioiL 
He  died  in  1675,  (J.H,W.) 

Ponaainen,  Pierrb,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1609  at  Lauroc  (diocese  of  Norbonne).  After  studying 
at  B^ziers,  be  enured  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Toulouse 
in  16SA,  nod  was  in  the  latter  city  and  at  MontpeUier 
piofossor  of  humanities,  of  rhetoric,  .and  of  theiriogy. 
Called  to  Rome  in  1664  to  continue  Tke  Bittory  o/the 
Sodetg,  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Sacchini,  he  de- 
voted several  years  to  that  work,  and  was  subsequently 
professor  of  exegetical  theology  at  the  Roman  College. 
Many  illustrious  personages  honored  him  with  proofs 
ot  their  esteem,  among  others  qoean  Christina  of  Sweden 
and  cardinal  Bariwrini^who  committed  to  bim  the  in- 
terpretattott  of  the  works  of  Pachymerea,  Poussines 
was  chosen  to  give  Greek  lessons  to  the  young  prince 
Oreini  and  to  the  abb^  Albani,  who  afterwards  became 
pope  under  the  name  of  Clement  XI.  He  returned  to 
Toulouse  towards  the  end  of  (682,  and  continued  his  lit- 
erary activity  in  spite  of  his  failing  health.  He  died 
at  Toulouse  Feb,  2,  1686.  He  left,  Nicetm  JMwkttio 
tameiorum  ardumgdonm  MiAarHt  a  GiAriKs  (Tou- 
louse, iraz,  8vo):— /Uirauniu  SophieUe  OraHotm  (ibid, 
16S7,  8vo): — Atma  C'omiwm  Porphyrogetalm  Alfxiaa 
(Paris,  1661,  fol,)  •.■^Saneti  Siti  Opera  quadam  (ibid. 
16S9,  4to) : — fficephori  Bryentui  Comnimtarii  de  Rebus 
Bjftantimt  (ibid.  1661,  fol.); — Georgii  Pachymerit  Mi- 
chad Paiaoiogiu  (Home,  1666,  fol.)  :—G. Pachimtri  An- 
drtmiaa  Palaoiogue  (ibid.  1669,  foL)  ■.—Sancli  Mtlhodii 
Conrirunn  V'irgmum  (Paris,  1657,  foL)  : — Catena  Grte- 
corum  Paltvm  m  EvangeHam  teatndum  Mareum  (Rome, 
1678,  to\.)  :-~The»aurv»  Aiceltcut  (Paris,  1684,  4tf>):— 
Theophytaeti  Iiutitutio  Rrgia  (ibid.  1641, 4lo).  AH  these 
editions  are  accompanied  with  commentaries  and  notes 
full  of  erudition.  Poussines  is  the  author  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  lives  of  saints  of  Greece,  of  Ijinguedoc, 
and  of  Qoscoyne.  inserted  in  the  collection  of  the  Bol- 
landists;  of  a  l^tin  translation  of  the  tetters  of  St. 
Francis  Xnvier,  and  ofa  number  of  other  works,  the  list 
of  which  is  given  in  the  Bibliolk.  Soc.  Jeiu.  See  Lom- 
bard, ^Ingr  kitt.  du  P.  Povuinei,  in  the  Mimoiree  de 
TrhtoHx  (Not.  1750),  and  in  the  Did,  of  Moreri  (ed. 
17n);  De  Baecker,  BOHeHi,  det  ierkaiu  de  h  Com- 
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Poverty  is  that  state  or  situation  opposed  to  richei 
in  which  we  are  deprived  of  the  couveuiencea  of  lift 
Indigence  is  a  degree  lower,  when  we  want  tha  ncees- 
saries,  and  is  opposed  to  anperfluity.  Want  senna  rath- 
er to  arrive  by  accident,  ind  is  opposed  to  abundance. 
Need  and  necessity  relate  leas  to  the  situation  of  life 
than  the  other  three  words,  t>ot  more  to  the  relief  we 
expect  or  the  remedy  we  seek ;  with  this  diflerence  be- 
tween the  two,  that  need  seems  less  fntdng  than  ne- 
cessity. Poverty  has  hem  aanctified  by  our  Mi  mi  A 
Lord  in  his  own  person,  and  in  that  of  hb  pnrcnts;  in 
that  of  bis  apoBtles,  and  of  the  most  perfect  <^  bis  dis- 
ciples Solomon  besought  the  Lord  to  give  bim  ncitber 
poverty  nor  riohes  (Prov.  xxx,  8),  regarding  each  ex- 
treme as  a  dangerous  rock  to  virtue.  Poverty  of  mind 
is  a  state  of  ignorance,  or  a  mind  void  of  religion  prin- 
ciple and  enjoyment  (Rev.  iii,  17).  Poverty  of  spirit 
conrisu  in  an  inward  sense  and  feeling  of  our  wsau 
and  defects,  with  a  dependence  on  divine  gnee  and 
mercy  for  pardon  and  acceptance  (Matt.  8).  It  h  the 
effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  bean 
(John  xvi,  8).  It  is  attended  with  submission  to  tbe 
divine  will;  contentment  in  our  aittiation;  meeknesi 
and  forbearance  to  others,  and  genuine  humility  as  to 
ourselves.  It  is  a  spirit  approxed  by  God  (laa.Ixri, 
t),  an  evidence  of  true  religion  (Luke  xviii,  IS),  and 
terminates  in  endless  feliei^  (Uatt.  v,  8).   See  Voom. 

POVERTY,  MoMAsnc,  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  Chuck 
exacts  of  its  monastic  orders,  bendes  other  privstioaB, 
that  of  absrinte  abandonment  of  woridly  powiMiiins>  See 
HoNASTicwii.  To  a  eertiUn  extent  tb^  oUigation  was 

recognised  even  from  the  first  origin  of  Uonostidnn ;  boi 
it  was  enforced  with  far  greater  strictoen  than  before  by 
the  two  great  Mendicant  orders,  the  Franciscans  sod 
Dominicans,  which  took  their  rise  in  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
18th  century;  one  of  the  fundamental  rule*  of  tbcseorden 
being  that  their  members  mnst  psascos  no  property^  bat 
;  be  wholly  dependent  on  alma  for  tbeir  support.  Until 
the  rise  of  the  Mendicants,  tbe  individual  menbcn 
of  the  various  monastic  orders  were  bound  to  deny 
themselves  the  enjoyment  of  personal  property,  but  tbe 
community  to  which  they  belonged  might  poness  am- 
ple revenues.  Even  tbe  Dominicans,  though  under  s 
strict  TOW  of  poverty,  allowed  their  convents  to  coioy 
in  common  small  r«its  in  money.  Bat  St.  Francta  pro- 
hibited his  monks  from  possessing  either  an  individaal 
or  a  coUecUve  revenue,  and  enforced  a  vow  of  absolute 
poverty.  When  asked  which  of  all  tbe  virtiMs  be 
thought  was  the  most  sgreeable  to  God,  he  replied, 
"  Poverty  is  tbe  way  to  salvation,  the  nurse  of  hamilitT, 
and  the  root  of  perfection.  Its  fruits  are  hidden,  boi 
they  multiply  tbeniselves  in  waya  that  are  inf>Dit&' 
In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  inponanee  aad 
value  of  poverty,  the  Frandscan  monka  for  ■  time  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  rule  of  their  founder;  but  ere  kog 
a  division  broke  out  among  them  as  to  the  pneise  in- 
terpretation of  the  rule,  and  in  consequence  a  rdaxsttoo 
of  iu  strictness  was  made,  first  by  Gregory  IX  in  tSSI. 
and  then  by  Innocent  IV  in  1245.  About  a  century 
afterwords  a  disrate  aroae  between  tbe  Franciseans  soil 
Dominicans  in  regard  to  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  his 
spoRtles— the  Franciscans  ailing  that  they  poascaerd 
neither  private  property  nor  a  oomnton  treasure,  wkib 
the  Dominicans  asserted  the  contrary  opinion.  Tbe 
pope  decided  in  favor  of -the  followers  of  Dominic  sod 
many  of  the  Franciscans,  still  adhering  to  their  opin- 
ions, were  committed  to  the  flames.  See  Mc!<DtCAST& 
For  this  practice  ttiere  is  not  the  least  autboriiy  w  tht 
eoriy  practices  of  celibates  (see  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Crti- 
baty,  p.  104,  114);  and,  however  rigidly  it  tan 
been  accepted  by  the  monastic  orders  at  their  first  in- 
stitution, it  has  in  modem  times  existed  only  in  nant. 
Convents  of  monks  and  nups-have  eucoeeded  in  beoon- 
ing  rich  oommMiijwUfd  >]fA£i^lMagl$  laid  hoU 
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Mm  gnatcr  put  of  tbe  riches  oT  the  kingdom ;  tbeir 
pMMMOos  wen  m  vwt  that  the  mooopoly  became  tbe 
tttmoa  to  enact  lawa  pfeventing  the  increase  of  their 
wttkh  or  depriving  them  oT  their  ill-gotten  pdC  In 
ibe  United  (jutes  the  moiiaatica  of  Rome  threaten  to 
beoMoe  the  moat  powerful  poMessors  of  wealth.  In 
New  Tork  they  own  property  mounting  up  to  Beveral 
miUiona,  and  even  in  smaller  cities  are  fast  aocamulat- 
iug  immense  possesaions.  How  admirably  their  rules 
are  Hf*H  to  seiie  upon  the  property  of  wnaq>ecting 
in^viduala  and  to  tiaosfer  it  to  some  rich  fhitinnity! 
Abesdy  in  several  states  civil  enactments  have  become 
mrrnsarj'  in  order  to  restrain  the  inordinate  acquiutiuii 
«f  landed  and  other  property  by  Roman  CathoUe  insti- 
lutioos,  and  to  prevent  an  undoe  intcrfemwe  by  [meNs 
in  the  beqaesia  of  the  atck. 

"nw  Fakirs  and  Dervishes  of  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries are  under  ■  vow  of  poverty,  and  go  about  asking 
alms  in  the  name  of  Uod,  being  wholly  dependent  for 
their  rapport  upon  the  charity  of  tbe  fsithful.  Tbe 
Ifohammedan  monks  trace  their  origin  to  the  first  year 
ei  tbe  Hegira;  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  thirty-two  ditFerent  orders  existing  in  tbe  Turkish 
rmpire,  all  of  them  grounding  their  preference  of  the 
Moeiic  life  upon  a  saying  of  Mohammed,  "Poverty  is 
m  tfxaj."  Tbe  monks  of  tbe  East,  particularly  those 
of  Baddba,  are  not  allowed  to  partake  <tf  a  single  morsel 
of  fiml  not  received  by  them  in  alms^  nnleas  it  be  water 
or  some  substance  used  for  tbe  purpoea  of  cleaning  the 
teeth.  Hence  the  Buddhist  monk  is  seen  duly  carrying 
his  alms-bowl  fmm  house  to  house  in  the  village  near 
which  he  may  happen  to  reside.  Hha  A^rta  of  tbe 
ancient  Greeks  were  mendicant  [viesla  of  Pybek,  and 
their  origin  is  supposed  to  have  been  Eastern,  Tbe 
same  priests  amonff  the  Romans  went  tbmr  daily  rounds 
to  receive  timt  with  the  sistrum  in  thnr  hands.  The 
institutes  of  Menu  lay  down  explicit  rules  for  the  Brah- 
min nmdicant :  "  Every  day  must  a  Brahmin  student 
receive  his  food  by  begging,  with  due  care,  (h>m  the 
bossea  of  posnns  renowned  for  discharging  tbeir  duties. 
If  nana  of  those  bouses  can  be  found,  let  him  go  beg- 
ging thningh  the  whole  dimict  around  the  village, 
kei^ng  fats  organs  in  aubjeeUon  and  remaining  silent; 
bat  let  him  turn  away  ttnm  such  as  bave  committed 
any  deadly  sin.  .  .  .  Let  the  student  persist  constsntly 
in  anch  begging,  but  let  him  not  eat  the  food  of  one 
person  only;  the  subsistenee  of  a  student  by  begging  is 
held  equal  to  fasting  in  rriigious  meriL  .  .  .  This  duty 
of  the  wise  is  otd^ned  for  a  Brahmin  only;  but  no  such 
act  is  appointed  for  a  warrior  or  a  merchant."  In  the 
same  saoed  book  the  honseholder  is  enjoined  to  make 
gifb  aceording  to  his  atnlity  to  the  religious  mendicant, 
whatever  mav  be  hu  opinions. — Gardner,  FaUh»  of  the 
U'prU,  ii,  688,  689;  Elliott,  Dftineafion  of  Romamtm, 
p  ?44;  Bamum,  Remaniim,  p.  287, 298  sq. 

POVERTT,ToLiixTARr.  See  PovBarr,  MoxAana 

Powell,  Badan,  an  Anglican  divine,  noted  rather 
as  a  scientiAc  student  than  as  a  theokigian,  was  the  son 
uf  a  London  merchant,  and  was  bom  at  Stamford  Hill, 
near  London,  Aug.  22,  1796.  He  studied  at  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M.A.,  with  flrst-clsss 
mathematical  honors,  in  1817 ;  took  holy  orders  in  1820, 
and  was  appointed  vicar  of  Plumstead,  in  Kent,  in  1821. 
la  IS!H  he  was  elected  a  feUow  of  the  Royal  Society; 
and  three  years  later  waa  appidnted  Savilian  pnrfessor 
of  geometry,  a  chair  which  he  held  till  his  death,  which 
look  place  in  London  June  II,  I860. 

As  a  professor,  Powell's  great  aim  was  to  bring  about 
a  larger  recognition  of  the  importance  of  physical  and 
mathematical  science  in  (he  curriculum  of  learned  study 
at  OxfiwiL  To  the  *<  PhUne^hlcal  TranaacUom^"  the 
"RepaRa"  of  tbe  British  Aasodation,  and  other  vehi- 
rim  of  adenUAe  instnietion,  he  contributed  nomeroua 
vahaUa  papers:  but  he  is  perhaps  best  known  by  bis 
•nsaaoua  cxenioits  to  obtain  for  modem  science  tbe 
ri|hl  of  modifying  the  viewa  of  nature  and  the  origin 


of  tbe  world,  regardless  of  the  views  expounded  in  tbr 
0.-T.  Scriptures,  c^Mcially  in  Tlu  Study  on  Evideneto 
of  Ckrutiamtg  in  Euagi  oarf  Rtviem  (1860).  Ii 
tbia  perilous  department  of  oootroveny  he  di^dayed 
great  teaming,  logical  power,  moderation  of  tone,  ani, 
philosophic  urliantty;  but  his  conclusions  were  too  un- 
mistakably rationalistic  to  be  acceptable  to  orthodox 
Christianity.  Powell  does  not  exactly  place  himself 
on  tbe  same  theoretical  ground  with  Hume  and  S|h- 
nosa,  hot  tbe  moral  effect  of  bis  attack  upon  miracles  ai 
an  evidmwe  of  Christianity  is  not  less  antagonisile  than 
the  theories  of  either  of  these  authors.  "  Spim  za,"  aijf 
Dr.  Hurst  (HitL  of  Sationalitm,  p.  487  sq.),  "Jield  thai 
miracles  are  impossible,  because  it  would  be  demgatorj 
to  God  to  depart  from  the  established  lawa  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  one  of  Hume's  objecUons  to  them  was  their 
incapability  of  being  proved  from  testtmony  (JUfpfws  A> 
EtMinf  mi  Aevseau,  p.  13S).  ftof.  Powell  ol^ects  to 
them  beeauae  they  bear  no  analogy  to  the  harmony  of 
God's  dealings  in  the  material  world ;  and  insists  that 
tbey  are  not  to  be  credited,  since  they  are  a  violation 
of  the  lawa  of  matter,  or  an  interruption  of  tbe  roorsa 
of  phyrical  causes.  The  orthodox  portion  of  the  Church 
are  laboring  under  the  egregious  error  of  making  tbem 
an  easratial  doctrine,  when  they  are  really  a  mere  ex- 
ternal aooeaaoiy.  Reason,  and  not  'oar  deairea,'  most 
come  lo  our  aid  in  all  examination  of  tbem.  Tbe  key- 
note to  Prof.  Powell's  opposition  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing sUUment :  '  From  the  oatun  of  oar  antecedent 
convictions,  the  probability  of  tome  kind  of  mistake  or 
deception  somewhere,  though  we  know  not  toAerc,  is 
greater  than  the  prpbi^ity  of  the  event  really  hap- 
pening in  du  wag  and  from  the  tmaa  assigned'  {Euagt 
and  Benemt,  p.  120).  Tbe  inductive  pbiloeophy,  to 
wbicb  great  respect  must  be  paid,  ia  enlisted  against 
miradea.  If  we  only  knew  all  about  those  alleged  and 
held  as  such,  we  should  find  them  resolved  into  natural 
phenomena.  Just  as  '  the  angel  at  Milan  was  the  aerial 
reflection  of  an  image  on  a  church ;  tbe  balb  of  fire  at 
Plaussc  were  electrical ;  tbe  sea-serpent  was  a  basking 
sliark  on  a  stem  of  sea -weed.  A  committee  <tf  tbe 
French  Academy  <rf  Sricncn,  with  Lavoisier  at  its  bead, 
after  a  grave  investi^ion,  pronounced  the  alleged  foil 
of  aerolites  to  be  a  superstiltous  fable'  (Jbid.  p  156). 
The  two  theories  against  the  reality  of  miracles  in  their 
received  sense  are,  first,  that  tbey  are  attributable  to 
natural  causes ;  and,  second,  that  tbey  may  involve  more 
or  less  of  the  parabolic  or  mylbic  character.  These  at- 
snmptions  do  away  with  any  real  admiariun  of  miiadea 
even  on  religious  grounds."  Tbe  animus  of  the  whole 
essay  may  Ik  determined  by  tbe  following  treatment 
of  testimony  and  reason :  "  Testtmony,  afler  all,  is  but 
a  second-hand  assurance;  it  is  but  a  blind  guide;  tesi 
timony  can  avail  nothing  against  reason.  The  essen- 
tial question  of  miracles  ^ands  quite  apart  trma  any  con- 
sideration <it  InHmoHjf ;  the  question  would  remain  the 
same  if  we  bad  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  to  an  al- 
leged miracle;  that  ia,  to  an  extraordinary  or  inexplica- 
ble fact.  It  is  not  the  mert  fad,  but  the  cav»e  or  ex' 
planatitm  of  it,  which  is  the  point  at  issue"  {ibid.  p< 
Ia9).  This  means  far  more  than  Spinoxs,  Home, or  any 
other  opponent  of  miracles,  except  the  radical  Ration- 
alists of  Germany,  has  claimed — that  we  must  not  b^ 
lieve  a  miracle,  though  actually  witnessed.  Tbe  differ- 
ent replica  which  this  Etiag  m  fAe  Studg  ^f  tMe  Eti- 
dntea  of  Chrittiamtg  {in  Euojft  and  Seviemt)  elicited 
are :  No  AnltetdftU  in^ottibili/y  in  Miractrs — §ome 
markt  on  the  Etaaif  tf  the  latt  Rep.  Baden  PowfH,  etc. 
(1861,  8vo):  Antwfr  to  Mr.  Baden  PoweltM  Estay, 
etc.,  by  William  Lee,  D.D.  C1861,8vo);  Erumination  of 
Mr.  Baden  PovelTi  Tractate  on  Miraciee  (I861, 12mo); 
and  are  defended  in,  A  Few  Worda  of  Apologs  for  the 
late  Prof.  Badm  Pewir$  Euag,  etc,  by  a  Ljiy  Graduate 
(1861,  8ro);  TAe  late  Prof.  Powell  and  Bttkop  ThirU- 
waU  ON  tke  Supernatural,  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Ken* 
nard  (1804, 8vo).  See  also  ¥mr,jerit.Hut.af  F^ 
TAangkt,  IceL  iv,  v;  l(oKid(iy;ca!rlidkU4)^lWi 
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<nlM  (1863),  Frefiue;  Toang,  Seiam  JEhuUatai  Sy 
aei^lure  (1868,  Tnp,  8to);  Goodwin,  Amerieait  Theol- 
ogy (1861),  p.  4S& ;  Ckri$tiaH  Rentembraneer,  July,  1861 ; 
Jtril.  Qaar.  Rev.  Nov.  1864;  Londtm  Reader,  1866,  i, 
77 ;  Jounu  of  Speculative  PkUotophy,  voL  uucii ;  Chria- 
tian  Examiner,  June  lo  May,  1868;  North  Brit.  Rev. 
Nov.  1869;  Smith  (H.  W.),  ^tm^  TheoL  aid  PAUoi., 
•dited  after  bb  duth  (N.  Y.  1877,  evo> 

Among  Piof,  PowcU't  other  works  luy  be  mentioiwd, 
Revelation  aitl  Sdence  (Oxf.  1833)  -.—A  ffittorical  Vim 

Ike  Progrtu  of  the  Phi/ncal  and  Afathematicai  Sci- 
eiuxi  (Lund.  1884) ;  —  7'Ae  Connection  of  Natural  and 
Divine  Tntth,  or  the  Stiufy  of  the  Inductive  PkHott^hg 
coHiidered  at  Sub$ervimt  to  Theology  (ibid.  1888) 7'ra- 
dUitm  Vtweiled,  a  Caadid  Inqmirg  into  the  Taidmqf  of 
tht  Dottrinea  advocated  i^tiu  Oxford  TradM!— A  (lat- 
eral and  Elementary  Viete  of  the  UnAdalory  Theory  at 
applied  to  the  Ditpereion  of  Light,  etc.  (ibtd.  1841):— 
The  Unity  of  World*  and  of  Nature: — Ettayt  on  the 
Spirit  of  the  Inductive  PhUoeophg,  the  Plurality  of 
Worldt,  and  the  PhUotopky  of  Creation  (iUd.  1866)  i— 
Christianity  wilhovt  Judaiim  (1857):  — TAs  Order  of 
Nature  considered  with  Rrftrence  to  the  Clmau  <ff  Rm- 
elalion(l»b&).  (J.H.W.) 

Fowel(l),  David,  «  Britiah  cleigynuui,  waa  a  na- 
tive of  Denbighshire,  and  was  bom  about  1662.  He 
was  educated  at  OxfonI,  and  took  holy  oiden  after 
1676,  the  year  he  qaitted  the  univmity.  He  was  suc- 
cessively vicar  of  Ruabnn  and  rector  <if  Llanfylliii ;  in 
1679  vicar  of  Mivod,  and  in  1588  rector  of  Llansaintrraid. 
He  died  in  1&98.  His  studies  were  principally  in  British 
antiquities,  and  are  of  a  secular  character.  See  Biog. 
Brit.  s.  V, ;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  S.  v. 

Powell,  Bdword,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  Ro- 
man Catholie  diTine,  who  flourished  early  in  the  16th 
century,  was  edaeated  at  Oxford,  and  considered  one  of 
the  omaments  ofthe  university.  He  was  made  fellow  of 
Oriel  College  in  1495.  After  taking  holy  orders,  divers 
prebendahips  were  bestowed  nn  him,  and  be  was  re- 
ceived among  the  canons  of  Salisbury  and  of  Lincoln. 
So  great  was  his  fcme  ^at  Henry  VIII  employed  him 
to  write,  in  refutation  of  Luther,  the  work  Propugna- 
culum  mmmi  sacerdotH  evaiwelici  ac  teptenarU  taera- 
ttuntontm  mtmeri  (Lond.  ItiSS,  4to).  There  is  extant  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  king  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford to  express  their  gratification  at  his  excellent  choice 
of  a  defender  of  the  faith.  But  Henry  could  not  forgive 
him  for  defending  Catharine  of  Aragon  in  bis  book  Dt 
WM  ^aaolvendo  Henrid  rtgie  cum  Catkarina  matrimonio 
(which  was  printed,  but  of  which  no  copy  is  known) ; 
and  for  his  advocacy  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See 
he  was  arrested,  and  executed  at  Smithfield  June  80, 
1.540.  See  Wood,  Athena  Oron.;  Dodd,  Church  ffirt.; 
Perry,  Bi*t,  of  the  Church  of  England, 

Powel(l),  Gabriel,  an  English  clergyman,  son 
of  David  (see  above),  was  bum  in  1575,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  He  t>ecamfl  in  1609 
prebend  of  Purtpoole,  in  1610  vicar  of  Northall,  and 
died  in  1611.  He  is  noted  as  the  author  of  several 
treatisra  agaiiut  Romanism  (1602  to  1607);  but  he  is 
best  ki  o  vn  by  GiArieli*  PotteH,  Ordovida  Britatmi, 
Daridis  F.,  Disputationum  Theologicarum  tt  Scholatti- 
carum  de  Anlichiisto  el  iju>  Eccletia,  L^ri  duo  (Loud 
1605,  8vo).  Bhsa  ssys  that  he  was  a  zealot  and  a  stiff 
Puritan,  and  was  esteemed  a  prodigy  of  learning  in  bis 
time.— Woo*),  Athena  Oxon.  q.  v. 

Powell,  GriiBth,  an  English  educator  and  phi- 
losopher, was  bum  in  1561,  and  was  a  native  of  Llansa- 
welL  He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and 
became  ii«  principal  in  1618.  He  died  in  1630.  He 
wrote,  Analysis  Analyticorum  Posteriorum  teu  A&ro- 
ram  A  ristoteUs  de  Dmonstratione,  cum  Scholiis  optwto- 
rum  Itiierpretum  (Oxon.  1594,  8vo) ; — Analgris  lAbri 
Arisfotelis  de  Sopkistids  Elenchis  (1694;  reprinted  1598, 
1664).  "Accounted  by  all  a  most  noted  philosopher  or 
subtle  disputant."— Wood,  A  theme  Oxon.  ^  r. 


Powell,  Bowell,  ■  Webb  Piesbyteriaa  miniate^ 
was  bom  about  1820,  and  was  a  native  of  tilstnotgai^ 

South  Wales,  where  be  was  educated  for  the  miniaciy. 
He  came  to  this  country  with  his  wife,  and,  settling  in 
Ohio,  began  preaching.  In  1851  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  in  CSnnunati,  Ohio^ 
where  be  labored  prosperously  for  ninetcot  yean.  Ac- 
cepting tbe  call  of  tbe  Wdah  PieabyteriaD  Chimli  in 
Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  be  came  to  that  dty  in 
1870,  and  was  acttvdy  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  pas- 
torate until  his  death  in  1876l  He  was  greatly  beloved 
by  his  Welsh  coreli^onists  both  in  this  country  and  at 
home.  He  discharged  his  pastoral  duties  with  zeal  and 
diligence,  and  did  many  generous  acts  for  tbe  humUer 
members  of  his  floclu 

Powell,  Thomas,  an  Anglican  divine,  flnnrished 
in  the  17th  century.  He  was  bom  about  1G08,  and 
after  taking  holy  ordm  was  canon  of  St.  David's^  ham- 
don.  He  died  in  166(k  His  pabUcatiotH  ate  of  a  ae^ 
ular  character. 

Powell,  VavaaoT,  a  Welsh  Puritan  preacher,  who 
was  bom  in  1617,  was  educated  at  Jesos  College,  Ox- 
ford, but  left  the  Establishment  and  became  an  itiner- 
ating minister.  He  was  very  zealous  for  tbe  Church  at 
God,  was  very  outspoken  and  gave  mnch  annoyance  to 
Churchmen,  and  wan  often  in  trouble  He  died  in  Fleet 
Prison,  London,  in  1671.  He  pubUshed  a  number  of 
Sermons,  Theobgical  Treatises,  etc  (between  1646  and 
1670)  for  lists  of  which  and  notices  of  their  author,  see 
Sirena  Vavasorensi*  (1654),  Vavasoris  Eramem  et  Pmr- 
gamen  (1654, 4to),  and  Life  and  Death  ofVavoMtr  Por- 
eli  (1671,  evo).  His  Concordance  lo  the  Bible,  cotopiettd 
by  N.  P.  and  J.  F,,  etc,  was  published  in  1671  (Svo). 

Powell,  William  Samuel,  an  English  dirioe 
of  remarkable  ability,  was  bom  at  Colchester  Sept.  i7, 
1717;  was  admitted  to  St,  John's  CtM^,  Cambridge, 
in  1784 ;  and,  having  takoi  tbe  degree  cif  baebelof  at 
arts  in  1788-9,  was  dected  fellow  of  it  in  March,  lt¥L 
In  1741  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  lord  Towas- 
hend  as  private  tutor  to  his  second  son,  Charlea,  afto- 
wards  chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer;  was  ordained  dea- 
con and  priest  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  inslttaicd  to 
tbe  rectory  of  Colkirii,  in  Noffolk,  on  h>rd  Townshend's 
presentation.  He  returned  to  college  the  year  aflar, 
began  to  read  leetufea  as  an  assistant  to  tbe  principal 
tutor;  but  became  himself  principal  tutor  in  1744.  Uc 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1749,  and  of 
doctor  in  1756.  In  1765  he  was  elected  master  of  his 
college,  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester  tbe 
year  a^er,  and  in  1768  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
'Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  WighL  He  died  Jan.  Jit 
1775.  He  published,  Defence  of  the  Subveripliomt  w* 
qvirtd  in  the  Chw^  qf  England  (Lrad.  1757, 4to): — 
Obeervalion*  on  S/isceUanea  An(dgtica  (1760): — Ser* 
mont  on  1  Cor.  i,  28,  24  (1767,  ito) -.—Charge  (1772, 
8vo :  1778)  1 — Discourses  on  yariout  Subfecla  (publidied 
with  Life  by  Thomas  Bulgvy,  D.D.,  1776,  Svo).  Dr. 
Powell's  and  Thomas  Fawcett's  Dieeourset,  thiny-lbur 
in  all,  delivered  before  the  University  of  CamlMidge, 
were  republished  in  J882  (8vo)  in  IHsimu  <^tke  Ckmrtk 
of  Engbmd,  These  discourses  of  PbweU,  a^  btsbcfi 
Watson,  "are  written  with  great  acuteness  and  know£- 
edge  of  the  several  snhjectn."  "  It  would  be  impoaslfale 
to  produce  a  more  eminent  instance  ofthe  happy  alliance 
of  taste  and  genius  with  learning  and  good  aenae  than 
in  the  sermons  and  charges  of  Dr.  Powell ;  of  whom,  in- 
deed, on  every  account,  the  whole  society  o\-er  which 
he  presided  might  Justly  join  with  me  in  saying, '  Sem- 
per honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudeaque  manebunt' "  (ProC 
Mainwaring),  Powell's  discourses  are  also  highly  com- 
mended bv  Mathias.  See  Pursuits  of  Literatmrr  (cd, 
183-2),  p.  225,  371 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amur. 
A  ttthors,  B.  V. ;  (Jen.  Biog.  IHcL  s.  v. 

Power,  or  the  ability  of  performing,  is  in  an  essen- 
tial degree  an  attribute  of  Deity:  God  is  emphatically 
styled  Aa-powerf^gni^yt^i^ia^i>@a^<riMfs  a  iwkt 
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prirOegetO'  dignity  (John  i,  12);  sometimei  ibaolute 
utbonty  (Matt,  xxviii,  18) ;  •ometimet  the  exertion  or 
ict  o(  powef,  u  of  ibe  Holy  Spirit  (Ephes.  i,  19),  of 
■ngeb,  or  of  humin  jrovenimenta,  tnsgistnitefl,  etc. 
(Kum.  xiii,  1),  and  perhaps  it  geaerally  incliKlea  the 
idea  of  dignity  and  superiority.  Sn,  the  body  "is  sown 
in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power"  (1  Cor.  xv,  48). 
Tfae  "  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air"  (Epbea.  ii,  2)  m  a 
figurative  representation  of  Satan  (q.  v.).    See  AlB. 

Power,  Pimncls  Herron,  a  Presbyterian  mtnis- 
IfT,  was  bom  in  Alleghany  County,  Fa.,  July  14, 1829, 
He  received  a  careful  academical  training ;  graduated  at 
Wuhinfcton  College,  Washington,  Pa.;  studied  theology 
in  the  Western  Tfaeological  Seminary,  Alleghany  City, 
Vt^  and  was  licensed  by  Redstone  Presbytery.  Being 
deeply  interested  in  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
Mppfwt  the  nbeUioni  he  became  a  ddegate  of  the 
United  Sulea  Cbriatian  Commission.  Jmning  the  "Ar- 
my of  the  Cumberland,"  he  was  lealous  in  his  effuru  in 
the  hospitals  and  in  the  Held  to  administer  to  the  per- 
wiul  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  tick  and  wounded  of 
the  Republic;  but  the  extraordinary  exposure  to  which 
he  inbjected  himself  broke  down  his  system,  and  he 
died  in  the  hospital  at  NaahvUle,  Tenn.,  Oct  17,  1868. 
Mr.  Power  waa  never  ordained,  but  he  was  an  earnest 
and  fUiJirul  miaaionafy.  Forgetful  of  aelf,  in  b»  aeal 
fbr  the  good  of  athen  he  aeoifloed  even  hie  life  to  a 
walk  that  had  enlisted  hia  whole  souU   Sec  Wilaon, 

Powar,  John  H.,  D.D.,  a  noted  minitirer  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Montgom- 
uy  Co.,  Ky.,  March  15, 1798;  was  converted  at  a  very 
fflily  a^e;  united  with  the  Methodists  in  1819;  was 
licened  to  preach  two  years  after,  and  Joined  the  Ken- 
toeky  Conlcrence,  where  hia  a^^ntmeots  were,  Mount 
Starling  and  Hliikston  circuits,  in  Kentucky;  Little 
Kanawha,  Charlexlon,  and  Parkersburgh,  in  Virginia; 
Colnniba%  Salt  Creek,  Brush  Creek,  Chillicothe,  and 
Deer  Creek,  in  Ohio;  Burlington  Circuit,  Old  Zion, 
Moscatine,  and  South  Burlington,  in  Iowa — embracing 
a  period  of  eighteen  years.  As  presiding  elder,  be 
served  on  Norwalk,  Wooster,  Mount  Vernon,  Delaware, 
and  Mansfield  districts^  in  Ohio;  Burlbigton,  Musca- 
tine, and  Keokuk  distrkti^  in  Iowa— Ailing  up  twenty- 
eq^t  yeata.  In  1848  he  was  elected  asaiataot  agent  of 
the  Western  Book  Concern,  where  he  remained  until 
1032.  Failing  health  then  necessitated  rest,  and  he 
maintained  a  anpemiimerary  relation  until  1856,  when 
he  resumed  the  pastoral  work  by  transfer  to  the  Iowa 
Conference,  and  there  held  appointments  (as  above 
mcntiomd)  until  his  death,  wbich  occurred  Jan.  19, 
1878.  In  iBanner  Dr.  Power  was  reserved.  He  ahnnk 
instinctively  from  that  general  acqoaintance  and  no- 
toriMy  in  which  persons  differently  constituted  find 
I'tMSure.  His  friendship,  though  not  demonstrative, 
vBs  strong  and  enduring.  As  a  preacher  he  was  suc- 
cessful: enlightening  the  mind,  directing  the  judgment, 
and  influencing  the  will  of  hia  auditors— thereby  win- 
ning sotUs  to  Qirist.  He  was  a  prudent  legislator,  and 
as  an  ailmiiuairaUir  of  discipline  he  had  but  few  equals. 
Kotwithstanding  the  exhaustive  labors  of  an  itinerant 
ttfty  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  forty-two  he  had  acquired 
a  Uberal  education,  including  Greek  and  Hebrew,  so  as 
to  make  the  original  available  in  the  literal  rendering 
of  the  Word  of  Life.  He  had  altw  completed  a  course 
in  law,  with  the  view  of  meeting  every  demand  that 
might  be  made  upon  him  as  a  servant  of  the  Church. 
A>  an  author  he  hol<b  a  reputable  place.  His  writings 
tOa  UiHveFtal'nm:~Douliuk  mid  Power;  a  discussion 
••0  the  same  subject: — Domestic  Piety  i — and  lAtterM  to 
Itr.  SmitA  on  Slater^)  are  all  attractive  in  style,  and 
are  models  of  logical  clearness.  See  Miwitu  of  Amual 
Omfemcft,  1873,  p.  I<0. 104,    (J,  H,  W,) 

Powers  OF  THK  Mind  are  those  facuUira  by  which 
wftbink,reaMin. judge, etc  SeeGoD;Soui.  "They 
•R  ts  varioua,"  says  Dr.  Reid,''so  many,  so  eonneetcd 


and  complicated  in  moat  of  their  operatiomi,  tlut  then 
never  has  been  any  division  of  them  proposed  which  ia 
not  liable  to  considerable  objections.  The  most  com- 
mon diviuon  is  that  of  uaderttanding  and  vUL  Under 
the  will  we  comprehend  our  active  powers,  and  all  that 
lead  to  action,  or  influence  the  mind  to  act — such  as  ap- 
petites, passions^  aSiectiona.  The  understanding  com- 
preheiKls  our  ountempUtive  powers,  by  which  we  per- 
ceive objects;  which  we  conceive  or  remember 
them ;  by  which  we  analyze  or  compound  them ;  and 
by  which  we  judge  and  reason  concerning  them.  Or, 
the  intellectual  powers  are  commonly  divided  into  sim- 
ple apprehension.  Judgment,  and  reasoning."  IxKke 
divideii  powers  into  those  "able  to  make,  or  able  to  re- 
ceive, any  change;  the  one  may  be  calkd  active,  and 
the  other  passive  power"  (ifsiay  on  Huwum  Undentand' 
Biv^  bk.  ii,  ch.  xsi).  But  Reid  takes  exception  to  tbia 
diviaion,  and  passes  the  following  stricture  upon  it: 
"Whereas  he  (Locke)  distinguishes  power  into  act- 
ive and  passive,  I  conceive  pattiee  power  to  be  no 
power  at  alL  He  means  by  it  the  possibility  of  being 
changed.  To  call  tbia^miceraeems  to  be  a  miaapplicft- 
tion  of  the  word.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
the  phrase  pattiee  power  in  any  other  good  author. 
Mr.  Locke  aeems  to  bare  been  unlucky  in  in\'enting  it ; 
and  it  deserves  not  to  be  reuined  in  our  language," 
"Thia  paragraph,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton  {Reid't  iVorkt, 
p.  519,  note), "  ia  erroneous  in  almost  all  its  statements." 
The  distinction  between  power  as  active  and  passive  ia 
clearly  taken  by  Aristotle,  But  he  says  that  in  one 
point  of  view  they  are  but  one  power  {Mttapkjf.  lib.  v, 
c  12),  while  in  another  they  are  two  {Aid.  lib.  Ix, 
c.  1).  He  also  diatingiiishes  powers  into  rational  and 
irrational — into  those  which  we  have  by  nature,  and 
those  which  we  acquire  by  repetition  of  acts.  These 
distinctions  have  been  gener^ly  admitted  by  subse- 
qoent  philosophers.  Dr.  Reid,  however,  only  used  the 
word  power  to  signify  oc/ire  power.  That  we  have  the 
idea  of  power,  and  how  we  come  by  it,  he  shows  in  op- 
position to  Hume  (Act,  Pow.  ess.  i,  ch.  ii,  iv). 

According  to  Hume,  we  have  no  proper  notion  of 
power.  It  is  a  mere  relation  which  the  mind  conceives 
to  exist  between  one  thing  going  before  and  another 
thing  coming  after.  All  that  we  observe  is  merely  an- 
tecedent and  consequent  Neither  sensation  nor  reflec- 
tion fumiabes  as  with  any  idea  of  power  or  effleaey  in 
the  antecedent  to  produce  the  consequent  The  views 
of  Dr.  Brown  are  somewhat  rimilar.  It  is  when  the 
succeeuon  is  constant — when  the  antecedent  is  imiform- 
ly  followed  by  the  conaequent— that  we  call  the  one  cause 
and  the  other  effect;  but  we  have  no  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  there  is  any  other  relation  between  them  or  any 
virtue  in  the  one  to  originate  or  produce  the  other— that 
is,  that  we  have  no  pruperidea  of  power.  Now,  lhatour 
idea  of  power  cannot  be  explained  by  the  philosophy 
which  derives  all  our  ideas  from  sensation  and  refleo* 
tion  is  true.  Power  is  not  an  object  of  sense.  Alt  that 
we  observe  ia  succession.  But  when  we  see  one  thing 
invariably  succeeded  by  another,  we  not  only  connect 
the  one  as  effect  and  the  other  as  cause,  and  view  them 
under  that  relation,  but  we  (hvne  the  idea  of  paver, 
and  conclude  that  there  ia  a  virtue,  an  efficacy,  a  force 
in  the  one  thing  to  originate  or  produce  the  other;  and 
that  the  connection  between  them  is  not  only  anifimn 
and  unvaried,  but  universal  and  necessary.  This  is  the 
common  idea  of  {mwer,  and  that  there  ia  such  an  idea 
framed  and  entertained  by  the  human  mind  cannot  be 
denied.  The  legitimacy  and  raUdity  of  the  idea  can 
be  fully  vindicated. 

"  In  the  strict  sense,  power  and  agenqr  are  attributes 
of  mind  only ;  and  I  think  that  mind  only  can  be  a  «a«ss 
in  the  strict  sense.  This  power,  indeed,  may  be  where 
it  is  not  exerted,  and  so  may  be  without  agency  or 
causation;  but  there  can  be  no  a^cy  or  causation 
without  power  to  act  and  to  produce  the  effect  As  far 
aa  I  can  judge,  to  everything  we  call  a  cause  we  ascribe 
power  to  produce  the  elfcc%ig,^{n«f|j0@@g«6>» 
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power  miv  be  without  being  exerted ;  lo  I  bare  power 
to  run  while  I  sit  still  or  wallt.  But  in  inanimate  Cauaea 
we  conceive  no  power  but  wbat  ia  exerted,  and,  there- 
fore, measure  the  pomtr  of  the  eauie  by  tbc  cSbet  which 
it  actually  produces.  The  power  of  an  acid  to  diaaolve 
inn  ia  meaaored  br  what  it  actually  diasolvea.  We  get 
the  notkm  of  aerive  poteer,  as  well  u  of  cauM  and  effect, 
aa  I  think,  from  wbat  we  feel  in  ouraelven  We  fee!  in 
ouraelves  a  power  to  move  our  liinba,  and  to  produce 
certain  effecta  when  we  chooee.  HetKe  we  get  the  no- 
tion of  power,  ujKnry,  and  eavtation  in  the  strict  and 
philoeophlcal  sense ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  our  first  no- 
lion  of  thcaa  three  tluDga"  (R^  CormpORdemet^  p. 
77,78). 

"The  liability  of  a  thing  to  be  influenced  by  a  cause 
ia  called  pattivt  power,  or  more  properly  susceptibility ; 
while  the  efficacy  of  the  cause  is  called  adive  power. 
Heat  bas  the  power  of  melting  wax;  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  some,  ice  bas  the  power  of  being  melted"  (Day, 
0»  tAe  Wia,  p.  88).   See  Caitsk 

It  ia  usual  to  vpa\,  of  a  power  of  resistance  in  mat- 
ter, and  of  a  power  of  endurance  in  mind.  Both  these 
are  patttve  power.  A  efice  power  is  the  principle  of  ac- 
tion, whether  immanent  or  transient.  Pauive  power  is 
the  principle  of  bearing  or  receiving.  See  Reid,  On  the 
Actice  Powert;  Id.  On  Ike  Human  Mind,  and  the  InteU 
lectual  Powert;  Locke,  On  the  Underttamdmg ;  Stewart, 
Brown,  and  Abercrombie.    See  also  Mind. 

Powers,  Orant,  a  Congregational  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  HoUis,  N.  H.,  Uay  81,  17B4;  was  educated  at 
Dartmouth  CuU^,  class  of  1810;  atndied  theology; 
was  minister  at  Haverhill  in  1818-89,  and  at  Ooaben 
from  Aug.  27, 1829,  to  bis  death,  April,  1841.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  E§»ay  upon  the  Inftunte  of  ike  Imagina- 
tion on  the  A'ervovi  Syttem,  eontriititing  to  FalMe  llopei 
in  Religion  .-—IJittory  of  the  Coot  Comdry  (1841, 12mo) : 
—waACentemial  Addreu  at  /foai>(18S0,8vo).— Drake, 
Did.  ofAwter,  Biog.  a.  t.;  Allibcue,  Did,  of  Brit,  and 
Amur.  AutK%,x. 

Powers,  Hiram,  an  American  leulptor,  son  of  a 
farmer,  and  the  eighth  of  nine  children,  was  bom  at 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  July  29,  1806.  and  acquired  the  nidi- 
nents  of  education  at  a  free  district  schooL  While  still 
a  boy,  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  became 
an  apprentice  to  a  clock-maker,  and  about  the  same 
time  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  German  sculptor, 
who  taught  him  to  model  in  plaster.  Subsequently 
he  was  employed  for  several  years  making  wax-figures, 
and  fitting  them  with  machinery,  for  the  Cincinnati 
Museum,  where  his  /n/emalJtegioni  horrified  thousands 
ofvisilora.  It  is  a  hideous  scene  representing  hell  filled 
with  terrific  figures,  moved  by  machinery,  and  acting 
the  supposed  agonies  of  the  damned.  In  18&6  he  went  to 
Washington,  where  he  executetl  the  busts  of  several  dis- 
tinguished persons.  By  the  aid  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  he  went  to  Florence,  Italy,  in  1687,  to  continue  hii 
art-studiea.  He  resided  in  that  country  until  his  death, 
which  took  pbice  at  Rome,  June  27, 1878.  In  1888  Fow- 
ers  produced  his  statue  of  Kve,  nhich  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  'I'horwaldsen.  His  other  works  were  of  a  sec- 
ular character,  but  they  pave  him  great  renown.  See 
H.  F.  Lee,  Familiar  Skflchet  of  Scvlplure  and  Sculplort 
(Boston,  1864, 2  vols.  12m(>),  vol.  ii,  ch.  xxvii ;  Tucker- 
man,  Book  of  Ike  Arliitt,  s.  v.;  Living  Age,  Oct.  1847. 

Powers,  Jesse  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Hethodirt 
Episcopal  Chnrch,  South,  was  bom  in  the  countv  of 
Albemarle,  Va.,  June  8,  I80L  In  May,  1826,  While 
engaged  in  teaching  a  classical  school,  he  was  convert- 
ed, and  united  with  the  Methodiot  Episcopal  Church. 
Shortly  after  he  joined  the  travelling  connection,  at  the 
session  of  the  Virginia  Oinference  (held  at  Raleigh  in 
February,  182G).  In  1830  he  was  admitted  inio  full 
connection  and  ordained  ileaccm.  and  in  1832  was  or- 
dained elder.  He  was  a  plain,  faithful,  earnest  minister 
•f  the  (joapel,  always  eonscientionsly  discharging  tbe 
Attka    a  Methodist  pceacber.   B^g  tmencnmbered 


with  a  family,  he  readily  and  cheerfully  mlawd  ca 
whatever  field  of  labor  was  assigned,  him,  and  eveiy> 
where  endeared  himself  to  the  people  whom  he  aerrcd 
by  hia  unaflected  and  comnstent  piety.  For  upwards  oT 
twoBCore  yean  be  gave  full  proof  of  his  miniatiy.  In 
the  latter  part  of  bis  Ufe,  through  affeclionate  nganl 
for  hia  welfare,  and  in  eonadcration  of  hia  ktOrmitici^ 
his  brethren  of  the  Conference  placed  him  on  Ibc  Hsi 
of  supernumeraries;  but  so  anxious  was  he  to  be  io  tbe 
regular  pastoral  work  that  he  appealed  to  tbe  Cflofcr- 
euce  to  place  bim  among  the  effeciive  men,  and  he  wa* 
appointed  lo  the  New  Kent  Circuit ;  but  the  work  wti 
beyond  bis  strength ;  be  soon  b^an  to  fail  in  health, 
■nd  died  March  1, 1869.  See  Mimntet  o/Ammal  Cm- 
ferences  of  the  M.  E.  Ckurck,  South,  1869,  p.  808. 

Powers,  Jobn  B.,  a  miniater  tX  the  Meihe^ 

Episcopal  Church.  South,  was  bora  Hay  16,  1814,  in 
Union  District,  S.  C ;  aa  a  boy,  remored  to  Alaksau, 
and  shortly  after  was  converted;  and,-fev.ling  called  of 
God  to  preach  the  Goepel,  accepted  license  in  1846i  In 
1856  be  entered  the  itinerant  ranka  of  the  Alabaaa 
Conference,  and  was  appointed  lo  tbe  Wccwokavaie 
(Srcuil.  He  filled  sucGearively  the  Harpenvilla  and 
tbe  Moscow  circuits.  In  1861  be  entered  tbe  Confed- 
erate army  in  command  of  a  company,  Hia  bedth 
failed,  however,  and  he  returned.  From  1863  to  1806 
he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Jasper  District.  In  18C7 
be  served  the  Klvton  Circuit;  1868-69,  the  Mnrfrec's 
Valley  Circuit;  1870,theJonesboroiigbCircait.  Inl87l 
he  was  appointed  to  tbe  HonHcdlo  Circuitr  bat  died 
March  80.  He  waa  a  oonscieoiioua  and  pknia  nan. 
His  adtninistratioii  aa  prending  elder  was  marked  by 
promptness  and  great  faithfulneas  in  the  discharge  of 
all  the  duties  pertaining  to  bis  office.  His  bnad  ton- 
mon-aenae  and  acquainUnce  with  men  gave  bin  vi*- 
dom  in  council.  As  a  preacher,  be  had  great  cootn>l 
over  the  emotions  of  men,  and  was  eminently  aucceafid 
in  seasoiw  of  ie\'ival.  See  Minmtet  iff  Amuial  Ca^^ 
eneei  of  Ike  M.  £.  CAurch,  Sotak,  1871,  p.  666. 

Powtal  is  the  name  of  a  Chiusa  diTinity  dgn^ 
ing  contentment. 


PuwUL 


"Pofn.  the  day  on  which  tbe  moon  changci^  whldi 


POTDRAS 
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four  pojm  days  in  each  innnth.  1.  The  diy  of  Ibc 
Mw  moon.  2.  The  eigltth  day  fiuin  the  tine  of 
the  Mw  moon.  8.  The  day  iif  the  TuU  moon.  4. 
11w  dfchth  day  fmrn  the  lime  of  the  full  monn. 
It  to  Mid  by  ProT.  H.  Wibmi  that  the  days  of  the 
and  the  new  monn  are  ucred  with  all  sectR 
i<r  the  IlindQs;  but  according  to  the  institutes  of 
llrau  the  sacred  hooka  are  not  to  be  read  upon  these 
daj's. 

Poydru,  JuLiBN,  an  American  philanthropist  of 
French  descent,  who  flourished  in  the  early  days  of  our 
repobUc,  and  was  first  delef^te  to  Congress  from  the 
tmitory  of  Orleans  (1809-12),  gave  •lOO/XW  tot  the 
foDMUng  of  ■  Fmwh  orphan  asyhim,  and  Mt  9iOfi0li 
fi«  a  coUege  at  Ptdnt  Coupee,  La.   He  died  ttim  Jan. 

Foynet  (or  Ponet),  Johh,  an  English  prelal«  of 
the  IMbrmation  period,  was  horn  about  1616  in  Kent- 
Mn.  He  enjoyed  a  disiinguished  education,  learned 
lulian  and  Flemish,  was  proficient  in  mathematics,  and 
constructed  in  hu  youth  a  clock  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  which  was  the  adpiiration  of  Henry  VIH'a 
coart.  He  graduated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge ; 
wasDsadc  doctor  (tftheology  and  cha|4ain  of  archbishop 
franmer.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three  he  was  appt^ted 
bishop  of  Rochester  (1549).  'in  1661  he  succeeded  at 
Wiocbester  the  deposed  Uarditter,  and  was  appointed  to 
take  a  share  in  the  redaction  of  the  new  code  of  ecclesi- 
astical laws.  He  was  indebted  for  these  distinctions  to 
his  seal  for  the  cause  of  reform ;  he  defended  it  in  the 
pnlpit  and  in  his  books,  and  explained  Its  doctrines  in 
Us  CufreAwm,  adopted  under  the  name  of  **  King  Ed- 
ward's Catechism."  At  Mary  Tudor's  accession  to  the 
ihrMie  he  repaired  to  foreign  parts,  either  dreading  per- 
srcntion  for  having  had  a  share  in  Wyatt's  Kebellion,  or 
because  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  see  for  having 
married.  He  died  April  1 1, 1566,  at  Strasburg.  He  is 
spoken  nf  as  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  eminent 
piMy.  In  his  theology  he  was  a  decided  Calvinist, 
Orhtr  works  of  his  are,  D^/enaJbr  Marriage  of  PrittUt 
6vo):—8lmrl  Trtatite  nf  PUiHe  Pmeer  (l&d6, 
8vi>;  reprint«(n639  and  1643):— and  De  Euckarutia 
(1557,  Svo).  See  Strvpe,  Lift  of  Cramntr;  Dodd, 
CkMirk  lIutoTj:  Fuller,  WorlKia  of  En^and ;  Milner, 
U'uiorif  of  Wincketter,  i, 846 ;  Lecky,  Hutoty  ofRtUion- 
nlitm,  ii,  174;  Hook,  EceUa.  Biojptipkjf,  viii,  158;  Col- 
lier, fkde*.  OUl.  <^  Engkmd  (aee  Index  in  toL  viii). 
(J.H.W.) 

Fomsl.  Oiovannl  Batdata,  a  Hilaneaa  painter 
who  flouriabed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  was 
employed  by  SUlus  V  in  the  palace  of  St.  John  of  Lat- 
eran  and  in  the  litwary  of  the  Vatican.  Iti  the  Sistine 
Chapel  be  painted  the  VisitatioH  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Angrl  apprariitg  to  Sf.  Jotrph  \n  his  dream ;  in  11  Gesii, 
a  Choir  of  AngrU,  He  died  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus 
V,  aged  twenty-eight,  deeply  lamented  as  the  most 
prmaiaiiig  young  artist  of  his  time.  He  was  contidered 
the  Guldo  of  bis  day ;  and  had  he  sarviTed  to  the  time 
of  the  Caracd,  it  ia  imiknsible  to  aay  what  degree  of 
perfection  be  might  have  attained. 

Possi,  Stalano,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Kome 
In  the  18th  century,  studie<t  first  ander  Cailo  Maratti 
and  afkerwards  with  Agostino  Masucd.  Lanzi  says  he 
was  more  noble  in  his  design  than  Masucci,  and  more 
oBUiral  and  vigorous  in  bis  coloring.  He  acquired  con- 
aiikrable  distinction,  and  executed  several  works  for  the 
cbmhea  at  Kome,  one  of  which,  an  altar-piece,  repre- 
sents the  JMtlh  of  St,  Joteph,  In  the  pontifical  palace 
of  Monte  Carallo  is  a  fine  picture  by  him  representing 
81,  Srrgorg.    He  died  in  1768. 

Po»0,  Akdkba,  id  eminent  painter  and  architect, 
was  bom  at  Trent  in  1642.  While  studying  at  Mihin 
be  lell  into  vicious  company  and  became  extremely  litA- 
»4mc,  until,  disgusted  by  his  course  of  life,  he  joined 
tbs  Society  of  the  Jceuita,  who  placed  him  under  the 


instr&clifH)  of  Scaramucda.  Afterwards,  at  Borne  and 
Venice,  he  atwtied  design  and  otdor,  and  the  worka  of 
Raffhelle  and  other  great  masters.  His  oil  and  fkeaeo 
works  at  Rome,  Genoa,  and  other  places  gained  htm  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  ablest  artists  of  the  time.  His 
pictures  are  composed  in  grand  style,  and  he  ia  excelled 
by  few  artists  in  perspective  and  architecture,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  perfectly  understood,  and  pub- 
lished a  treatise  oa  them.  Among  faia  best  woriia  in 
oil  are,  St.  Frtaictico  Borgia,  in  tlw  church  of  II  Gceii 
at  Kome ;  t^e  Wite  MnU  Offering,  at  Vienna,  and  four 
pictures  froot  the  life  of  Christ,  in  the  church  at  Ijenoa. 
The  ceiling  of  the  church  of  St.  Ignazio  at  Home  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  ablest  productions  of  bis  time,  be- 
cause of  its  animated  execution.  As  an  architect  he 
gained  some  distinction,  and  executed,  among  other 
works,  the  altar  of  St.  Ignaiio  in  the  church  of  II  Gesii 
at  Romet  which  ia  said  to  be  the  richeit  altar  in  «U  Ea- 
rope.   He  died  at  Venice  in  1709: 

Pracrat  is,  in  the  Indian  mythology,  me  of  tba 
revelaUons  of  divinity  aa  the  supreme  original  being, 
and  especially  as  the  cause  trf"  oil  phenomena  of 
change  in  the  visible  world.  Pracrat  is  the  essence  of 
the  three  gods  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva;  he  is  three- 
colored,  because  he  is  creative  like  Brahma  (red) ;  con- 
servative like  Vishnu  (white);  and  destmctivc  like 
Siva  (black).  Pracrat,  in  couequenoe,is  abolhe  being 
which  unitee  and  aeparates  these  Itme  divinities  aa 
through  him  there  is  a  perpetual  ndaritude  of  Itfb 
and  dioith,  of  tnrth  and  an^hUation. 

Pracriti  is  the  by-name  of  Parwati,  the  wilie  of 
the  Indian  god  Siva:  it  means  Naturt.  The  Hindfla 
make  of  her  the  wife  of  the  destroyer,  because,  accord- 
ing to  them,  all  life  originates  in  death,  there  being  no 
destruction,  do  annihilation,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word:  matter  only  describes^  in  the  course  of  its  dnra- 
tion,  an  eternal  drcle,  in  which  it  undergoes  a  perpetual 
change  of  fcmns,  while  its  substance  remains  the  same^ 

Practical  Jtellglon  is  that  department  of  |mcti- 
cal  theology  which  aims  at  the  promotion  of  Christian 
practice,  and  the  writings  which  are  brought  out  to 
contribute  to  such  an  end  are  called  Praaical  Worki, 
They  are  from  their  very  nature  of  a  more  temporary 
character  than  any  other  theological  productions.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  ore,  and  must  be,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  drcnmatatKce  of  their  own  age;  they  must  be 
Bpedally  addressed  to  correct  its  prevaiUng  evil  tenden- 
cijBs;  they  must  pre-eminently  promote  thoae  parts  of 
the  Christian  character  which  are  least  cultivated.  Such 
aa  are  founded  on  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  animated  with  genuine  piety,  must  indeed  benefit 
other  ages,  since  human  nature  remains  essentially  the 
same;  hut  their  most  direct  influence  belongs  to  the 
age  in  which  they  are  written.  Subsequently  they  may 
often  form  individuals :  tranafnsed  into  their  minds,  they 
are  reproduced  in  other  shapes  but  are  themselves  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  Their  body  perishes;  while  the 
soul  which  gsve  it  life  migrates  into  another  and  an- 
other frame,  and  thus  continues  oOen  to  diffiute  an  ex- 
tensive blessing,  when  the  very  name  under  which  they 
originally  appwed  is  forgotten.  See  Pusey,  HutoriaU 
Inquiry,  pw  11-180.  See  also  PttACTifUL  TheoLOOY; 
RELtoioit;  Thhoiaot.  (J.  H.W.) 

Praotloal  Tlieolos7  >>  ™6  of  the  departments 

I  of  thenlt^y,  and  sims  principally  at  the  treatment  of 
I  the  functions  of  Church  life.  For  centuries  the  term 
was  abused  and  confuned,  and  the  sphere  of  practical 
theoli^'  in  the  organism  of  theological  science  was  an 
ill-understood  question  until  the  proper  conception  of 
its  naUire  and  limits  was  given  by  that  mastei^mind  of 
German  theology,  Srhldermacher;  and,  thanks  to  his 
dcar^ghtedness,  practical  theology  is  no  kinger  to  be 
cuiifoundcd  with  a  diluted,  popularbed  edition  of  scien- 
tific theology  "for  students  incompetent  to  learn  the 
theoretic  science"  (Plnnck),  nnr  is  it  any  longer  used  as 
a  synonym  of  Christian  ethics  or  postond  theology,  but 
Digitized  byV^OOQlC 
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it  has  taken  ita  pUcfl  in  the  circle  of  theological  sciences 
aa  an  independent  departinetit,  co-ordiiial«  witb  exeget- 
ical,  historical,  and  syMeniatic  theology. 

The  Christian  religion  presents  itself  to  the  etadent 
under  four  aspects — as  a  divine  revelation,  as  a  history, 
as  a  system  of  doctrines  and  duties,  and,  finally,  as  a 
corporate  lif&  As  now  the  department  of  exegetical 
theology  embraces  all  those  sciences  which  in  any  way 
treat  of  the  Holy  Scrifttiires ;  that  of  historical  theolc^, 
all  which  in  any  way  treat  of  sacred  or  Church  histo- 
ry; that  of  systeuatie  thedogy,  all  which  aet  fi>rth  the 
doctrinal  and  ethical  systems  of  Cbristiani^ ;  so  practi- 
cal theology  comprehends  all  the  practices  and  hourly 
needs  of  the  Church,  and  as  snch  this  department  em- 
braces the  subordinate  sdences  of  Church  government, 
edification,  and  worship.  It  includes  and  coven  such 
^Mcial  branches  as  Ptutoral  TAtotogf,  ffomiietia,  Cate- 
dulk$,CkruiianPadt^agkt,tte.  Being  the  science  of 
the  collective  functions  of  the  Church  regarded  in  her 
unity,  it  is  able  to  give  due  attention  and  prominence 
to  each  of  those  functions — the  regulative,  the  educa- 
tional, and  the  edifying,  a  thing  impossible,  under  the 
old-fashioned  arrangement  [see  Theolooy},  to  com- 
paas  within  the  limiu  of  a  Pattoral  ThtoU>gjf  (q.  v.). 
Says  Domer,  "It  is  since  the  idea  of  the  Church,  and 
of  her  essential  functions  and  attributes,  has  been  more 
oleariy  reoognised  that  practkal  thecdogy,  whkdi  was 
fiwpCTly  for  the  most  part  an  aggr^te  of  rules  and 
legulattona  without  any  organic  connection  between  its 
several  precepts,  has  been  reconstructed.  Nitasch'a 
practical  theolt^,  in  particular,  brings  forward  its  con- 
nection with  the  other  branches  of  theology-,  iSytte- 
matic  tkeotogg,  which  is  based  upon  actg^ic  thv^ogy 
and  hith,  and  developed  by  the  history  of  doctrines, 
exhiUls  Christian  truth  in  the  ahMnct,  and  therefore 
the  idea)  of  faith  and  practii-e.  Hitt&riait  iheotogg,  An- 
ishing  with  a  delineation  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Church,  sets  the  empiric  reality  and  its  defects  over 
against  this  ideaL  The  contrast  between  the  two,  the 
variance  between  the  ideal  and  (be  real,  produces  the 
dfiut  to  reconcile  this  opposiuoa  by  meant  of  theologi- 
cal usages,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
age.  Thus  practical  theology,  as  a  science,  owes  its  or- 
igin to  the  ecdesitslicsl  procedure  of  the  times;  and, 
as  this  is  necessarily  technical,  practical  theology  is  also 
A  technical  study  " 

Schleiermacher  called  practical  theology  the  crown  of 
a  theological  course  of  study,  and,  as  we  have  already 
said,  was  the  first  to  bestow  upon  it  a  scientific  organi- 
sation. In  this  labor  he  was  laudably  folhmed  fay  the- 
ologians of  the  most  diverse  Bchools,  as,  e,  g.,  Roman 
Catholic  Von  Drey,  Protestant  Nitxsch,  Hegelian  Mar- 
heineke,  compromising  HUgenbach,  Lutheran  Harless, 
and  such  other  noted  men  as  Ehrenfeuchter,  Moll, 
Palmer,  and  Schweizer.  Host  are  agreed  in  describing 
practical  theology  as  a  actence  for  the  clergy,  and  thus 
not  doing  full  justice  to  the  vocation  of  the  believing 
laity  in  Church  work.  Their  tights  in  this  respect 
have  chiefly  been  made  apparent  by  the  hitherto  much 
neglected  tbeorj-  of  Church  government,  and  by  volun- 
tary associations  for  domestic  missions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  just  notion  that,  since  the  Church's  exist- 
ence and  increase  are  brought  about  by  constant  re- 
production, it  is  necessary  to  start  from  the  origin  of 
the  Church  in  individuals,  to  proceed  to  ihdr  gathering 
together,  and  thence  to  the  Church,  may  he  denignated 
as  the  prevailing  tendency  in  the  construction  of  a 
practical  theology.  Hence  the  theory  of  missionii  (called 
also  IfaUenticM)  and  catecbisstion,  the  aim  of  which  is 
a  preparation  for  confirmation,  form  the  first  or  main 
diviNon.  The  second  embraces  the  doctrine  of  worghip, 
or  of  the  construction  of  the  public  services  of  the  Church 
(JHurgUttytiVk  hymnology  and  sacred  music  and  htrmi- 
kHa),  the  superintendence  of  the  spiritual  interests  of 
individuals  (cure  of  souls),  and  the  direction  of  the  fiock 
(the  pastoral  office);  while  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  and  the  entire  system  of  Church  law,  by  which 


the  activity,  whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
nit?-,mustbelimited,fl>rmathinldivision.  SeeNitaach, 
PrakHtdu  Theohffie ;  Domer,  GtMdu  d.  proMamtitdM* 
Tkeoloffie;  Bickersteth,  ChrMm  Sttidnet  BOSeat 
Auukmt,  p.  496;  and  especially  Hfdl,  Dtu  Sftlem  Ar 
praktitcAen  Theobgie  (Halle,  1864,  8to),  which  is  a 
compendious  bat  very  systematic  and  thorough  trcatisF, 
covering  the  whole  field  of  practical  theok^  as  now 
understood.  See  also  M'Clintock,  Emcgdopmiut  awd 
MOhodolagg  <tf  TheU.  Sciatce^  pu  iv ;  Meth.  Qu.  Ret. 
Jan.  1864,  p.  168  sq.  The  Germana  rapport  a  Znr- 
acArj/t  JUr  pnMmAt  Tkeob/gie,  which  is  printed  at 
Leipaic  and  has  a  wide  dreulation. 

Fradea,  Jiah  Hartih  db,  a  French  theologian, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1720  at  Castel-Sarraan.  Be 
was  destined  to  the  eccleuastical  career,  studied  IItM  in 
the  country,  then  went  to  Paris  and  lived  there  in  sev- 
eral seminaries,  among  others  in  that  of  Saint-Sulfwx. 
He  became  acqiuinted  with  the  authors  of  the  Em^dty- 
pidie,  and  funtished  several  artidea  to  thnr  work.  He 
came  into  repute  by  a  theds  which  be  defended  at  the 
Sorbonne  for  the  doctorate  of  theology  (Nov.  18, 1761). 
It  contained  the  boldest  assertions  concerning  tfae  nature 
of  the  soul,  the  origin  of  good  and  evil,  the  origin  of 
society,  natural  and  revealed  religion,  the  miracles,  eu^ 
Hia  parallel  of  the  cures  performed  by  Jesus  and  tboas 
c/t  iBseulaiuus  seemed  particnlariy  seanHalous.  The 
thesis  was  condemned  forthwith  by  several  prelates  and 
by  pope  Benedict  XIV.  The  Sorbonne,  afier  having  at 
first  approved  it,  reconndered  its  action,  and  declared  it 
impious.  Parliament  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  author 
at  the  request  of  the  advocate- generai  D'OrmesMo, 
whereupon  De  Prades  fled  to  Holland  (1752),  and  there 
published  his  Apology  (1752, 3  pts.  8vo),  to  which  Dide- 
rot added  a  refutation  of  a  mandement  of  the  IosImv  of 
Auxerre.  Voltaire  recommended  Pndes  to  the  lung 
of  Prussia,  who  appcunted  him  his  lectw,  and  bestowed 
u)>on  him  a  life-rent  and  two  canonriea,  one  at  Oppdn, 
the  other  at  Ulogau.  The  bishop  of  Breslau  finally 
prevailed  upon  him  to  retract  solemnly  the  principles 
he  had  defended  (April  6, 1754).  He  became  archdea- 
con of  the  chapter  of  (tlogau.  He  died  in  17S2.  Pndes 
leA,  beudes,  an  Abrigi  de  FButoire  neUtiatlifme  A 
Flmri  (Berlin,  1767, 3  voU.  small  Svo),  supposed  to  be 
translated  from  the  English,  and  to  which  Frederick  tl 
wrote  a  preface. — Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog,  Orniralr,  s,  v. 
.See  Brotier,  Eiranen  dt  VApoloyie  deTAbbede  Praia 
(1763) ;  FeUer,  Did.  Hut.  a.  v. ;  Jerria,  Hut.  of  li* 
ChvTch  o/Franat,  ii,  S82-834. 

Pradler,  Jacques,  a  Swiss  artist  of  note,  was  bfm 
at  Geneva  in  Hay,  1792;  went  aa  a  youth  to  Paris,  and 
finally  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  for  over  five  yean, 
especially  under  Canova.  He  devoted  himsdf  princi- 
pally 10  sculpture,  and  produced  some  remarkable  wtwfca. 
In  1819  he  settled  at  Paris,  and  died  there  in  1S31 
Satyrs,  Bacchantes,  Veniises,  and  the  like,  make 
principally  the  list  of  his  works;  but  he  also  devoted 
himself  to  sacred  subjects,  and  produced,  amonf;  otbcn, 
a  colossal  figure  of  Chritt  on  the  Crou,  a  Pte/a  (now  at 
Toulon),  a  ifarriage  of  the  Vvyim  (for  the  Madeleine, 
Paris),  four  Aptulht,  a  Fit;^  (for  the  cathedral  of 
Avignon),  etc.  One  (tf  fail  greatcat  wwka  ia  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon  I  at  the  H6td  des  Invalides  In  Pnis.  See 
Hrs.  Clement,  Hent^oek  ^Saitplort,  Pamltn,  etc;,  a.T. 

Pradjapat  is,  in  the  Hindft  mythoh^,  the  embod- 
ied creative  desire  of  the  original  Being,  or  of  that  man- 
ifestation of  this  Being  which  indudes  the  eaithly  ele- 
ments. 

Prado,  Blas  dbl,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Toledo  in  1644.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Frandsco  Cnraonles. 
Philip  II  sent  him  to  Morocco,  where  he  painted  the 
emperor  Maley-Abdallah,  hia  favoritea,  hia  ehildrai, 
and  prindpal  officers.  He  returned  to  Sjiain  a  weahfay 
man.  But,  u  he  alftcted  Oriental  customs,  and  Amni 
himself  in  public  dressed  in  the  Moorish  attir^  the  In- 
quisition summoned  him  b^bn  faw^amaL  He  ms 
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discharged  on  condition  of  painting  exclusively  lelig- 
ious  Bubjecti^  He  died  about  1605,  P»do  u  disUn- 
Ipiished  by  the  purity  or  bis  deaigo  and  the  inaje»ty  of 
lusoonipmiiioni,  whicb  are  sinple,  but  eaKftiUy  worit«d 
out  in  all  their  details.  There  an  of  bis  works  at 
Hadrid,  in  the  royal  palace,  an  Agmjig]tion;  a  Virgim 
«nrA  dke  Child;  SI.Anthong;  Sf.Blasivt;  St.  Maurict ; 
m  Drtata  from  the  CroM ;  St.  Catharine.  At  Toledo, 
St,  Blanut,  bishop;  St.  Anlhoi^:  The  Preaetaaiitmi  a 
//oUf  Ftimilg  (in  the  monastery  of  Guadahipe),  etc — 
Hoefer,  A'aur.  Buiff.  Genimtr,  s.  v.  See  Palomino,  El 
Muaeo  Piltorko  (Cordova,  1713,  S  vols.);  Quilliet,  Diet, 
da  Ptimlre*  EtpagaoU,  a.  t.;  Un.  Qement,  Handbook 
of  Settiptortf  Paintert,  etc.,  a.  v, 

Pradt,  DoHiNiQtnt  Dufour  de,  a  French  prelate 
and  diplomat  iat,  was  bom  at  Allanches,  in  Auvergne, 
April  2S,  1759.  He  studied  for  some  time  at  the  mili- 
tary school,  but  gave  the  preference  to  the  ecclenastical 
career,  and  gained  in  178fi  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the* 
oHegy.  Catilinal  de  la  Kochefoucauld,  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  bestowed  upon  htm  the  title  of  vicar-general 
and  one  of  the  richest  prebends  of  his  cathedral.  In  1789 
the  clergy'  of  the  dioccM  sent  him  to  the  £tat»-U^n^- 
raux,  where  he  sided  with  the  clerical  and  monarchical 
minority.  He  followed  his  pstmn  into  exile,  and  at- 
tended him  at  Hunster,  in  1900^  in  his  last  hours.  In 
1796  Pradt  published  anonymotwly  his  most  celebrated 
work,  L'AwHiUae  m  Cmtgria  de  Rattadt  (Hambui^, 
8vo).  In  1800  he  published,  again  anonymoaaly,  La 
Pruam  rt  to  NrtUraUti  (8vo).  Hia  opinion,  as  ex- 
presaed  in  these  writings,  was  that  the  Revolution 
would  prove  fatal  to  France,  Cancelled  from  the  roll 
of  the  emigrants,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  his  relation,  general  Duroc,  to  the  first  consuL 
The  latter  was  given  to  uitderstand  that  military  dea- 
potism  could  lind  no  more  faithful  servant,  De  Pradt 
was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  new  emperor  and  bishop 
of  Poitiers;  he  was,  as  such,  consecrated  by  pope  Pius 
TII  himself,  in  the  church  of  Sain  t-Sul  pice,  Feb.  2, 1805. 
The  **  chaplain  of  the  god  Hars,"  as  he  called  himself, 
MIowed  bis  master  to  Milan.  In  1808  he  was  at  Ba- 
roone  as  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  convention  which 
rcmoTcd  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  bounty  of  fifty  thousartd  franca 
and  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mechlin  (May  12,  1808), 
He  was  one  of  the  nineteen  bishops  who,  March  25, 
1810,  solicited  from  the  pope  the  dispensation  which 
Napoleon  wanted  for  his  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa. 
In  18 1 1  he  was  a  member  of  the  second  commission  ap- 
pmnted  fur  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  questions  to  be 
proposed  to  the  National  Omincil,  and  the  emperor,  Aug, 
Sl^  appointed  him  member  of  the  deputation  tent  to  Sa- 
Tone  to  Bubmit  the  decrees  uf  that  council  for  the  pope's 
approbation.  In  the  ensuing  year  he  was  sent  as  am- 
baaaador  to  Warsaw,  where  he  opened  with  a  speech 
the  Polish  diet,  June,  1812.  It  was  here  that  a  spirit 
of  oppoaition  commenced  to  stir  in  the  supple  priest, 
and  he  was  sent  back  to  his  diocese.  He  returned 
lo  France  with  the  olKea,  who,  he  aays^  by  bis  advice, 
"decermined  to  break  entirely  with  Napoleon  and  his 
dynasty,  and  re-establish  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne." 
l>c  Pradt  owed  to  his  relations  with  Talleyrand  his 
nomination  as  grand-chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  the  dignity  of  grand-cross  of  the  order.  In  1815  he 
retired  to  Auveigne,  and  in  1816  he  accepted  a  life- 
mt  of  12,000  francs  from  WiUiam,  king  of  the  Nether- 
landa^  in  excliange  for  hia  ardibisbopric.  In  the  reign 
of  LonU  XTIII  be  was  pleased  to  ride  with  the  opposi- 
tion. He  wrote  aome  brilliant  pamphlets  against  the 
goremment :  one  of  them  brought  him  before  the  Cour 
d'ABtsea  of  the  Seme,  where  he  was  defendeil  by  the 
rider  Dnpin.  In  1827  he  was  elected  deputy  of  Cler- 
monuFerrand.  After  the  revolution  of  July  bis  opin- 
ions onderwent  a  new  change:  he  again  declared  for 
naniiigatwl  royalty  and  against  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Ha  died  at  Paria  Maieh  If^  1887.  We  mention,  among 
writings,  Hitloirt  de  tAmhauadi  dam  U 


Gnmd-Duchi  de  Vartone  (Paris,  1615,  1836,  8vo).  In 
this  amusing  and  witty  composition  he  holds  a  review 
over  the  personages  of  the  empire  with  uncommon  satir- 
ical  sharpness.  We  Hnd  in  it  the  following  rqprding 
the  principal  figure:  "Thegeniusof  Napoleon  was  fitted 
at  the  same  time  for  the  stage  of  the  worid  and  for  that 
of  the  mountebanks ;  it  was  represented  by  royal  attire 
mixed  with  the  drees  of  a  clown.  The  god  Mars  waL 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  Jupiter-Scapin,  the  like  of  which 
the  world  had  never  seen :" — Mimotnt  hittoriquet  tur 
la  RivoluHoa  tPKepagtte  (Paris,  1816,  8vo):— Z>ef  Colo- 
ma,  Hdela  B«polu4ion  actueile  de  tA  mhique  (ibid.  1817, 
S  vols.  8vo)  i—Ua  Qmitre  ConeordaU  (ibid.  1818-20, 8 
Vola.  Svo),  one  of  his  most  curious  wridngs : — VEuropo 
Qpre$  le  Congrit  tAlx-la-Ckapetle  (ibid.  1819,  6vo):— 
Le  CoHffrii  de  Carted  (ibid.  1819,  Svo)  -.—L'Europe  rt 
FAmirique  drpui*  le  Congrit  dAix  -la-ChapeUe  (ibid. 
1821-2,  2  vols.  9\o):—L'Europt  et  rAmirique  en  1821 
et  Am.  luiv.  (ibid.  1821-4,  4  voIil  8vo}  -. — J)u  Jituilitme 
fOttien  el  modeme  (ibid.  1825-6, 6ro),  etc  See  L'Avn 
de  la  RtHgion  (1887) ;  Prfrenn^  Biog.  mnr.  tu/^iliM. 
mi  Diet.  hift.  de  Feller;  Jimtfnt,  Mim.  httl,  tur  let 
AffairtM  eccli*.  de  France;  Rabb^,  etc,  Biog.  umt.  tt 
portal,  dee  Contemporams ;  Qu^rard,  La  Fraikx  lUttr, — 
Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Giniraie,  s.  r. ;  Ijond,  Qs.  Bee,  Jta, 
1818,  Montklg  Rev.voV  Ixxx  (1818). 

Fmadamltes.   See  Pkbadamitkb. 

Pnabend.  See  PsKaaitih 

Pneoentor.  See  pRsosirroR. 

Pnecfinda  (Lc  heraidt)  is  a  name  toinetimes  given 
to  deacons,  becsuse  it  was  their  doty  to  pronounce  the 
usual  formularies  of  exhortation,  etc,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service.  The  word  praco  corresponds 
lo  the  Greek  Ktfpv^,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Englirii  Church 
term  bidding  prater.  The  deacons  were  required  to  Ud 
prsyer  in  the  congregation,  i.  e.  to  dictate  to  the  people 
the  usual  forms  of  prayer  in  which  they  were  to  Join, 
and  to  act  as  their  director  and  guide  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  divine  service  The  woid  pradko  is  used  in  a 
similar  signification.    See  BiDitiHO  Piutkr. 

Preafatlo  is,  in  the  mass,  the  prayer  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  canon,  an  exhorution  to  thankful- 
ness, commencing  with  the  words  "  Sursum  corda."  in 
the  Gothic  or  Mozarabic  liturg}*  the  pr«fatio  is  called 
Iliatio  i  in  the  Uallican,  Immolatio  and  Cotttettaiio,  it 
is  also  called  ffgwrnvt  Ang^ma,  Originally  there  was 
but  one  pnefatio  for  all  d^  and  feaata  {Prttfalio  Coat- 
mmtia);  since  the  12th  century  a  number  of  prKfationee, 
adapted  to  the  variety  of  the  feasts,  the  use  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  Directory  of  the  Church,  have  been  in- 
troduced. Every  pnefatio  ends  with  the  triple  "Sanc- 
tus,"  the  introduction  of  which  is  attributed  to  Sixtus  I, 
See  Mass;  Prkpacks. 

PnefXcaB,  a  name  foi  the  moaming-wainen  of  the 
andents.  They  were  hired  to  make  lamentation  at  Ro- 
man fnnerab,  and  were  so  called  because  they  generally 
preceded  the  funeral  procesuona  in  order  lo  lament  and 
ring  the  praisee  of  the  deceased.  The  eariy  Christiana 
very  earnestly  condemned  the  imitation  of  this  custom 
in  their  funerals.  They  deemed  immoderate  grief  un- 
becoming the  character  and  profession  of  a  Christian 
whose  conversation  is  in  heaven,  and  whose  hope  and 
expectation  was  a  crown  of  life  that  fadeth  not  away. 
CbiTanatom  inveighed  with  great  indignation  agaimt 
the  introduction  of  heathenish  practices  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  threatened  those  who  ahould  persist 
in  the  imitslion  of  the  funeral  customs  of  tbe  heatlien 
with  the  highest  eccleriaatical  censuree. 

Preelftti  (ut.  preferred),  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  name  of  all  higher  officers  of  the  Church 
with  whose  fimctinns  is  connected  a  jurisdiction  tn  iheir 
own  name— jurs  ordinario — i.  e.  a  jurisdiction  belong- 
ing essentially  to  tbe  office,  not  conferred  by  a  higher 
dignitary  of  the  Church.  In  this  meaning  of  the  word 
we  distinguiri.  b«tw«eg.|^^>@^gf,««>>Hh- 
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r&  In  B  more  restricted  sense,  pnekti  is  the  name 
giren  to  tbe  local  superiors  or  directors  of  the  congre- 
gatioiiB  and  abUes's  of  many  ecclesiastical  orders,  espe- 
cially tu  those  who  enjoy,  either  by  privilege  or  tndi- 
tion,  the  right  of  wearing  tbe  pontilioal  ensigna, 

Prahiti  nuUiat  <UcKXteiMi  is  the  title  of  abbots  or  oth^ 
high  dignitaries  who  are  not  amenable  to'  tbe  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishop,  but  enjoy  themselTe*  juriadidionem 
quoH-^pUcopalem,  which  as  a  rule  extends  only  to  the 
ecclesiastics  suburdinateil  to  them,  not  to  tbe  laymen 
vS  their  monastic  district,  except  in  casea  wbere  they 
niy  enjoy  even  such  a  iq)irituBl  jurisilietioa  in  virtue 
of  a  spedal  indult,  aa  iu  cuiiaequence  of  preacriptioo. 

8c«  PHBtJtTE. 

Pnelector  ia  the  eodeaiastical  term  for  tbe  diriiH 
ity-reader  in  aome  cathedrals.  Sometimes  he  is  at- 
tached to  the  prebend  (q.  v.),«iid  annietimea  he  lectures, 
at  (in  aainls'  days,  in  Lent,  and  other  important  Church 
seasons.   See  Lector;  Kkadkm. 

Pnemonstranta.  See  Tiissioiistratieiisiakb. 

PxSBmiu^re  is  a  t«rm  used  in  English  canon  law 
as  well  as  British  common  Uw  to  designate  a  species  of 
oflhnee  of  the  nature  of  a  contempt  of  the  ruling  power, 
for  which  enactments  were  passed,  and  was  so  called 
from  the  mandatory  words  with  which  the  writ  direct- 
ing tbe  citation  of  a  party  charged  with  the  offence 
commences.  Tlie  different  statutes  of  pnemunire  were 
originally  framed  in  order  to  restrain  the  encroachments 
of  the  papal  power.  'Fhey  begin  with  the  27  Edward 
III,  St.  i,  c  1,  and  continue  from  that  period  down  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  the  kingdom  entirely  re- 
nounced the  authority  of  tlie  Roman  pontiffs.  The  ex- 
orbitant powers  exercised  b}'  the  pope  in  presenting  to 
lieneflces  and  in  other  ecclesiastics]  matters,  and  the 
privileges  claimed  by  the  clergy,  who  resisted  tbe  au- 
thority of  tbe  king's  courts,  and  recognised  no  jurisdic- 
tion but  that  of  the  court  of  Kome,  rendered  some 
eiiactmenu  absolutely  neceasaty  to  uphold  the  law  of 
the  country  and  the  indepeiulence  of  tbe  nation.  This, 
then,  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  offence  tenned 
pnxm»mTe—\ii~,  introilucing  a  foreign  power  into  the 
land,  and  creating  an  imperium  in  impmo  by  paying 
that  obedience  to  the  papid  process  which  constitution- 
ally belonged  to  the  king  alone.  Its  penalties  hare 
been  subseiiuently  applied  to  other  heinous  offences, 
some  of  which  bear  more  and  aome  leaa  relation  to  thin 
original  offence,  and  some  no  relation  at  all,  as  a  chap- 
ter refimng  to  elect  as  bishop  the  person  nominated  by 
the  sovereign,  neglecting  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
transgressing  the  statute  of  habeat  torjmi  (by  6  Anne, 
o;.  7),  the  asflerting  by  preaching,  teaching,  tir  advised- 
ly speaking  that  any  person  other  than  according  to  the 
Acts  of  Settlement  and  Union  has  any  right  to  tbe 
British  throne,  or  that  tbe  sovereign  and  parliament 
cannot  make  laws  to  limit  the  descent  of  tbe  crown. 
Tbe  ttnowifigly  «^  wilfully  stdemnizing,  amsting,  or 
being  present  at  any  marriage  forbidden  hy  the  Ko)-al 
Marriage  Act  is  declared  try  12  (ieor^  III,  c  11,  to 
infer  a  pnemunire.  Tbe  penalties  for  the  offence  are  no 
lees  than  the  following,  as  shonly  summed  up  by  Sir  E. 
Coke  (1  Init.  p.  129):  "That  from  the  conviction  the 
defendant  shall  be  out  of  tbe  king's  protection,  and  his 
hinds  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  forfated  In  the 
king,  and  that  his  body  shall  remain  in  prison  during 
the  king's  pleasure,  or  (as  others  have  it)  during  life." 
The  fiffender  can  bring  no  action  nor  recover  damages 
for  the  mottt  atrocinuit  injuries,  and  no  man  con  safely 
give  him  comfort,  aid,  or  relief.  (See  Baxter,  Ck.  hitt. 
p.  291 ;  Hardwick,  llul.  of  lie  Rrf.  p.  187,  S61.)  In 
ver^-  recent  times  tbe  liisscnters  have  labored  fur  the 
aho'lirioii  of  the  statute  of  prsmuiiire  (aee  London  Globe, 
Not.  1869). 

FneposltfvnSi  Fibtro,  an  Italian  tbeolt^ian,  who 
flouririied  near  the  opening  of  the  IStli  century,  was  a 
native  uf  Cremona,  taught  theology  in  the  aeboida  of 


Paris,  and  was  at  the  close  of  1306  chancellor  of  the 
church  ol  Notre  Dame.  In  1209  we  find  Jean  de  Can. 
delis  in  his  place.  His  chief  work  is  a  Smma  Tkeoh- 
gia,  of  which  two  or  three  pages  only  were  printed ; 
they  are  in  tbe  /^t^enlial  of  Theodore.  There  are  nu- 
merous copies  of  it  at  Oxford  and  in  the  National  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  Pnepositivus  died  at  Pari*  in  I2u9  or 
1217.  See  Tiraboschi,  ^orsa  AUa  I^rr.  ItaL  ir,  ISO; 
nutoirelitt.  de  la  Frmee,  zvi,  liW-68e.~Hoerer,  A'om. 
Biog.  GineraU,  s.  v. 

Pnepoaltna  (L  e.  ref  over)  is  an  ecclesiastical  terra 
usually  employed  to  mean  a  idihnp  (q.  v.),  but  also  used 
to  signify  a  presbyter.  The  same  titles  being  applied  to 
both  is  a  proof  that  they  were  at  one  time  considefcd  of 
the  same  order.  Tbe  corresponding  titles  in  tbe  script- 
ural appellations  are  wpoTffntpcsw  (\  Thess.  v,  12)  and 
irpOMrrwrcc  (1  Tim.  v,  17).  In  ^tun,  in  the  time  of 
the  Gothic  kings,  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  it 
was  a  custom  for  parents  to  dedicate  their  children  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  in  which 
case  they  were  taken  into  the  bishop's  family  and  edu- 
cated under  him  by  a  prert)yter  whom  the  bishop  de- 
puted for  that  purpose  and  set  over  tbMn  by  the  ouM 
of  prspoeitus  or  superintendent,  his  chief  bumnese  being 
to  inspect  their  behavior  and  instruct  them  in  the  rales 
and  discipline  of  the  Church.  See  Kiddle,  CkrMa» 
A  tiHquUut,  p.  21 1  ^  Coleman,  A  nr.  Chrutitmifi/  Emmj^ 
p.  130,  486.  See  also  the  art.  PBKLAcr.  (J.H.W.) 

Prteposlttu,  Jaoobub.   See  Sprioo. 

PiKpoaitiiB  DomnB  was  the  tume  applied  to  the 
petHon  whose  duty  it  was  to  manage  the  reveatMaaTtlie 
Church,    See  (Eoonoxi. 

Pnuanotlflcatlo  is  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cbarch 
the  mass  celebrated  on  Green-Thursday,  when  two  hosts 
are  consecrated,  whereof  the  priest  tastes  one  at  tbe 
communion,  reserving  tbe  other  for  the  next  day,  when 
the  SHIM  jtraiaite^eaUmm  is  to  be  solemniMd.  In 
the  Greek  Choreh  aisssa  pnt*tma\ftcator«m  (msas  of  tbe 
loaves  blessed  in  advance)  is  the  mass  celebrsted  oo  the 
Wednesdays  and  Friday*  of  Lent;  it  consists  in  the 
communion  of  the  holy  elements  which  have  been  ood- 
secrated  on  the  preceding  Sundays.  See  Mass.  Set 
Slegel,  Chrutlicke  AUetihtiiwr  (Index  in  vol.  iv). 

Pnnldea,  or  Presidents,  was  the  tume  som^ 
times  ^plied  to  bishops  of  the  eariy  Church,  after  tkc 
word  irpufSpot,  derived  from  irpotSpia,  the  elevated 
seat  which  the  bishop  occuiued  in  tbe  synod  and  in  the 
religious  ssaemUies  of  the  people.  See  Coleman,  Ame. 
Ckrutimitf  Hxeuiptified,  p.  181. 

PrtBstimoilla  were  originally  8ti|)ends  derived 
from  special  foundations  fur  theological  candidates,  tn 
help  them  during  their  studies,  or  to  give  them  ibe 
means,  after  their  consecration,  in  enjoy  the  teachii^ 
of  some  distinguished  theological  establishment.  The 
chapters,  abbtys,  universities,  etc,  in  wbicb  such  ftmn- 
dalitms  existed,  or  which  were  possessed  of  the  right  of 
collation  or  presentetion,  granted  these  stipends,  after 
examination  of  the  testimonies  with  which  tbe  compet- 
itors accompanied  their  request,  to  the  candiitate  who 
seemed  tu  be  the  most  worthy  of  such  a  favor,  nnlcss 
the  deed  of  the  foundation  limited  their  choice  to  the 
individuals  belonging  to  certain  f^ilics.  Somctims 
the  pnestimouia  were  granted  to  ordained  priesl^  at, 
for  insUnce,  in  cathedral  and  oidlegiate  churrbM  to 
young  eodenasties  without  piebend,  but  wlm,  in  the 
expectation  of  bene6oes  to  come,  served  in  the  choir  and 
in  other  ecclesiastical  ministries;  in  this  case  the  pra- 
tttimonia  were  sometimes  conudered  as  real  benetice*, 
and,  like  these,  connected  with  determined  functioo*. 
The  question  ventilated  in  more  recent  times,  whethcv 
these  pnestimonia  were  rightly  constdcrcri  as  prebwKks 
can  only  in  this  latter  case  be  answered  in  the  aAra- 
ative,  as  tut  private  foundation  can  be  lawfully  conoid- 
ered  aa  a  benefice  before  it  has  been  admittMl  by  the 
competent  clerical  authoriticvia  /^w/hm  intJkH.  Al- 
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Inwances  to  ecclesiastics  giren  otherwise  than  as  benefi- 
cial revenue  for  eccle«astical  duUes,  or  to  laymen  even 
far  ecclesiastical  services,  are  no  prebends  in  the  canonic 
■Maning  nf  the  word. 

Pneto'iliim  is  the  rendering  in  Mirk  xr,  16  of  the 
Greek  notation  npaiTutpuv  of  the  Latin  word  pra- 
torimm^  which  properly  meant  the  tent  of  the  Roman 
genernl  in  the  AeUl,  and  hence  the  house  of  the  Roman 
glovemor  in  his  province  (see  Livy,  xxviii,  27;  xlv,  7; 
Valer.  Max.  i,  6,4;  Cicero.  Kctt.  ii,  4, 28;  it,  6. 12, 85; 
oofDik  Walter,  ffese*.dLii5iM.Aai!A/«,l,S40).  In  Bfatt. 
xsvii,  27  the  common  versioa  renders  the  Mtne  word 
eoamoit  Aotf;  in  PhiL  1, 18,  palace;  in  John  xTiii,  28, 
koM  of  fudgmnt;  and  elsewhere,  once  in  the  same  verse 
in  John,  in  v,33,  in  xix,  9,  and  Acts  xxiii,  fib,  judgment 
kalL  It  is  plainly  one  of  the  many  Latin  words  to  be 
foand  in  the  New  Testament  [see  LATiNtSMf],  being 
the  word  pratorium  in  a  Greek  dress,  a  derivative  from 
prwtor;  which  latter,  frtKD  |mi«o,"to  go  before,"  was 
vrigiiuUly  applied  by  the  Bomans  to  a  mili  tary  ofliear— 
the  genctaL  Bat  because  the  Romans  sobdoed  many 
conntriea  and  reduced  them  to  provinces,  and  governed 
them  afterwards,  at  flist  Yty  the  generals  who  subdued 
them,  or  Xty  some  other  military  commanders,  the  word 
prwtor  came  ultimately  to  be  used  for  any  civil  governor 
of  a  iwonnee,  whether  he  had  been  engaged  in  war  or 
noti  and  who  acted  in  tb«  capacity  of  chief-Justice,  hav- 
ing a  conocil  associated  with  hint  (Acts  xxv,  12).  Ac- 
eonlingly  the  word  proloruim,  also,  which  originally 
ngni Aed  the  general's  tent  in  a  camp,  came  at  length  to 
be  ^plied  to  the  residence  of  the  civil  governor  in  prov- 
iacea  and  cides  (Cicero,  I-'CTT.ti;  v,12);  and  being  prof^ 
eriy  an  adjective,  as  is  also  its  Rreek  repreeentative,  it 
was  used  to  signify  wkatevfr  appertained  to  the  pmtor 
orgovemor;  for  instance,  hisreBidenoe,eitberthewl)ole 
or  any  pan  of  it,  as  his  dweUii^houae,  or  the  plaoe 
wbae  his  administered  josdoe,  or  even  the  large  endosed 
court  at  the  entrance  to  the  prntorian  residence  (By- 
oseas,  Dt  Morte  Jem  Chrieti  [Amsterd.  1696],  it,  407). 
There  dwelt  not  only  the  commandant  snd  his  family 
(Joeepfaus,  Ant.  xx,  10,  1),  bat  a  division  of  the  troops 
occupied  barracks  there,  and  the  prisoners  who  awaited 
hearing  and  judgment  from  the  chief  were  there  de- 
tained (Acts  xxiii,  85).  The  pnstorium  in  the  capital 
of  a  province  was  usually  a  large  palace ;  and  we  see  by 
Jos^hus  (IKar,  ii,  14,  6;  comp.  xv,  5;  Philo,  Opp,  ii, 
591)  that  (be  procurators  of  Jad«a,  when  in  Jerusslem, 
occupied  Herod's  palsce  as  apnetorium,  just  as  inCMSrea 
a  flniner  n^l  residence  served  the  same  purpose.  Yet 
the  Kodering  of  the  Latin  prt^ormm  in  general  by  the 
word  pttlaet  (by  Scbleusner  ami  Wahl)  is  wtung.  The 
places  in  Suetonius  misquoted  refer  only  to  the  impeiial 
palaces  out  of  Rome.  Verres  as  prases  or  pnetor  of  Sicily 
resided  in  the  ehmiu  prtetoria,  which  belonged  to  king 
Iliero  (Cicero,  Verr.  ii,  5;  xii,  31).    See  Jbrusalkh. 

1.  As  to  the  passages  in  the  <tospe1s  referred  to  above, 
tradition  distinguishes  the  judgment- hall  of  Pilate, 
which  is  pointed  out  in  the  lower  ci^  (K(»te,  Reimi, 
p.  75 ;  TroikN  p.  284  sq.),  from  the  palace  of  king  Hend ; 
and  oihen  have  believed  (as  RosenmOller,  A  Uertk.  II,  ii, 
S28)  that  the  pncurator  look  np  his  quarters  in  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  sat  in  judgment  there. 
The  tradition  has  no  weight;  yet  on  general  grounds 
we  may  believe,  since  the  palace  of  Herod  stood  vacant 
and  was  roomy  and  suitable,  that  the  procurators  usual- 
ly resided  there,  surrounded  by  a  body>giiard,  while  the 
troops  with  their  oOcen  occapied  the  lower  of  Antonia 
(comp.  Faber,  A  rehaolo^,  i,  821  sq.).  A  description  of 
tkst  marble  palace  of  Herod,  which  Joined  the  north 
wall  <>(  the  upper  city,  and  was  so  large  and  well  forti- 
fied, is  given  by  Josepbus  (  War,  v,  4, 4 ;  comp.  A  nl.  xv, 
9, 8).  The  Roman  procurators,  whose  ordinary  residence 
was  at  Ccsarea  (Acta  xxiii,  23,  etc;  xxv,  I,  etc),  took 
Bp  their  reaidenoe  in  this  palace  when  they  viidted  Je- 
leialaB,  their  tribunal  bdng  erected  in  the  open  court 
s>  area  before  iL  Thus  Josaphus  states  that  FVmia 
tsak  iq>  his  qnaitan  «t  the  p^aoe  {Iv  rots  jSmnXiiMp 


aiXa^iTot) ;  and  on  the  next  day  lie  had  his  tribunal 
set  up  before  it,  and  sat  upon  it  ( Ifur,  ii,  14, 8).  Philo 
expressly  says  that  the  palace,  which  had  hitherto  been 
was  now  call^  ti^v  oitiav  tSiV  jwiriMinwv, 
"  the  botise  of  the  pmtors"  (l.,egaL  ad  Caitm  [ed.  Franc}, 
p.  1088),  It  was  situated  on  the  western  or  more  elevated 
bill  of  Jerusalem,  overlooking  the  Temple  (Josepbus, 
AmL  XX,  8, 11),  and  was  connected  with  a  system  of  forti- 
flcations  the  aggregate  of  which  constituted  the  wo^ 
f^^oKiit  or  fMtified  borraclc  It  was  the  dominant  po- 
sition on  the  westen  bll^  and — at  any  rate  on  one  side, 
probably  the  eastern — was  mounted  by  a  Hight  of  st^pe, 
the  same  from  which  I^ul  made  his  speech  in  Hebrew 
to  the  angry  crowd  of  Jews  (Acts  xxii,  1  sq.).  From 
the  level  below  the  barrack  a  terrace  led  eastward  to  a 
gate  opening  into  the  western  side  of  the  cloister  sur- 
rounding the  Temple,  the  road  being  carried  across  the 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  (separating  the  western  from 
the  Temple  bill)  on  a  causeway  built  up  of  enormous 
■Khm  bloeks.  At  the  angle  of  the  Tem[de  cloister  JiM 
above  this  entnnoe,  i  c  Uw  nmthwest  comer  [see  Tbm- 
vim],  stood  the  old  dtodel  of  the  Tem{^e  bill,  the  j^apit, 
or  Byrsa,  which  Herod  telmilt  and  called  by  the  name 
Antonia,  after  his  friend  and  patron  the  triumvir.  After 
the  Roman  power  was  established  in  Judxa,  a  Roman 
gnard  was  always  maintaioed  in  the  Antonia,  the  com- 
mander of  which  for  the  time  being  seems  to  be  the  offl- 
cial  termed  vrpartp/iic  tov  'ttpw  in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts.  The  guard  in  the  Antonia  was  probably  relieved 
regularly  from  the  cohort  quartered  in  the  waptpfioKii, 
and  hence  the  plural  form  arparffyoi  is  sometimes  used, 
the  officers,  like  the  privates,  being  changed  every 
watch ;  although  it  is  very  conceivable  that  a  certain 
number  of  them  should  have  been  selected  for  the  ser- 
vice from  poseessiog  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
ctNtoms  or  skill  in  the  Hebrew  langnagb  Betides  the 
cohort  of  regular  legionaries  there  was  probably  an 
equal  number  of  local  troops,  who  when  on  service 
acted  as  the  "supports"  (IfiwXa^ot,  covtrert  of  ike 
n9(A(,|f(M^  A(^  xxiii,  28)  of  the  former,  and  there  were 
aboafewsquadronsof cavalry;  allhongli  itseems likely 
that  both  these  and  the  local  troops  hod  separate  bar- 
racks at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  rnto^^^  or  prMo- 
rian  camp,  was  appropriated  to  the  Roman  cohort.  The 
ordinary  police  of  the  Temple  and  the  city  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  officials,  whose 
attendants  (vw^roi)  were  provided  with  dirks  and 
clubs,  but  without  the  regular  armor  and  the  discipline 
tri"  the  legionaries.  When  the  latter  were  required  to 
osrist  the  ffendarmerie,  either  from  the  apprebeorion  of 
serious  tumult,  or  because  the  service  was  one  of  great 
importance^  the  Jews  would  apply  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand at  the  Antonia,  who  would  act  so  fiw  under  tbdr 
orders  as  the  commmander  of  a  detachment  in  a  manu- 
facturing town  does  under  the  orders  of  the  civil  mag- 
istrate at  the  time  of  a  riot  (Acts  iv,  I ;  v,  24).  But 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  or  of  regular  scourging, 
rested  only  with  the  pnetor,  or  the  person  representing 
him  and  commissioned  by  him.  This  power,  and  that 
which  would  always  go  with  it — the  right  to  press  what- 
ever men  or  things  were  required  by  the  public  exigencies 
— appears  to  be  denoted  by  the  term  ltov(na,  a  term  per- 
haps the  translation  of  the  Latin  impeHum,  and  certain- 
ly its  equivalent.  It  was  inherent  in  the  prctor  or 
his  representative*— heiwe  themselves  popularly  called 
tim/oiai,  or  J^ovn'm  InripTtpat  (Rom.  xiii,  1,  8) — and 
would  be  omnmonicated  to  all  military  officers  in  com- 
mand of  detached  posts,  such  as  the  centurion  at  Ca- 
pernaum, who  describes  himself  as  possessing  summary 
powers  of  this  kind  because  he  was  uir'  jCevff'ft — cov- 
ered by  the  privilege  of  the  imperium  (Matt,  viii,  9). 
The  forced  purveyances  (v,  40),  the  requisitions  for 
baggage  animab  (v,  41),  the  summary  punishmenls 
following  trwisgresston  of  orders  (v,  89)  incident  to 
a  military  occupation  of  the  country,  of  coarse 
must  have  been  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation  to  the 

ncasiotry  along  the  lines  of  theifflUttK  jvidli  even 
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when  the  ttespotie  aotbority  of  the  Rnnni  ofBcen 
might  be  exercised  with  nKHtention.  Itul  euch  «  stete 
of  thinga  abo  afforded  constant  opportuniiira  to  an  un- 
principled soldier  to  extort  money  under  ibe  pretence 
of  a  loan,  as  the  price  of  exemption  from  personal  ser- 
vices which  he  was  competent  to  inmst  upon,  or  as  a 
bribe  to  buy  off  the  prosecution  of  some  vexatious 
ehaige  before  •  militaiy  tribunal  (Matt,  v,  42 ;  Lake  iU| 
14).  SeeABMT. 

The  relations  of  the  military  to  the  civil  antborides 
in  Jerusalem  come  out  very  clearly  from  the  history  of 
the  Crucifixion.  When  Judas  first  makes  his  proposi- 
tion to  betray  Jesus  to  the  chief-priests,  a  conference  is 
held  between  ibem  and  the  arpaniyoi  as  to  the  mode  of 
eflteting  the  olject  (Lake  xxii,  4).  The  plan  involved 
theMaemblage  oTa  large  number  of  the  Jews  by  night, 
and  Roman  jealousy  forbade  such  a  thing,  except  under 
tba  surveillance  of  a  military  officer.  An  arrangement 
was  accordingly  made  for  a  military  force,  which  would 
naturally  be  drawn  from  the  Antonia.  At  the  appointed 
hour  Judaa  comes  and  takes  with  him  "the  troops" 
(called  Ttjy  mrtipm',  although  of  course  only  a  detach- 
ment from  the  oohort),  tt^ther  with  a  number  of  pidice 
(pw^rat)  under  the  orders  of  the  high-prieeta  and 
Pharisees  (John  xvili,  8).  When  the  apprehension  of 
Jeans  takes  pUce,  however,  there  is  scarcely  any  refer- 
ence to  the  presence  of  the  military,  Matthew  and 
Hark  altx^ther  ignore  their  taking  any  part  in  the 
proceeding.  From  Luke's  account  one  is  led  to  suppose 
that  the  military  commander  posted  his  men  outude 
the  garden,  and  entered  bimaelf  with  the  Jewuh  antJior- 
itiea  (xxii,  52).  This  is  exactly  what  might  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumBtance&  It  was  the  bunness  of 
the  Jewish  authorities  to  apprehend  a  Jewish  offender, 
and  of  the  Koman  officer  to  take  care  that  the  proceed- 
ing led  to  no  breach  of  the  public  peace.  But  when 
apprehended,  the  Boman  officer  became  responsiUe  for 
the  custody  of  the  offender,  and  accofdingly  he  would  at 
0004  chain  him  by  the  wrists  to  two  soMiers  (Acta  xxi, 
88)  and  carry  him  off.  Here  John  accordingly  gave 
another  glimpse  of  the  presence  of  the  military :  "  the 
troopt  then,  and  the  tAitiarch  and  the  officers  of  the  Jews, 
apprehended  Jeeua,  and  put  kim  in  bondt,  and  led  him 
away,  first  of  alt  to  Annas"  (xviii,  12).  The  insuhs 
which  Luke  mentions  (xxii,  63)  are  apparently  the  bar- 
baiona  sport  of  the  ruffianly  soldiers  and  police  while 
wailing  with  their  priaooer  for  the  assembling  of  the 
Sanhedrim  in  the  hall  of  Caiaphas;  hut  the  blows  in- 
flicted an  thoee  with  the  vine-stick,  which  the  cen- 
turions carried,  and  with  which  they  struck  the  soldiers 
on  the  head  and  face  (Juvenal,  Sat.  viii,  247),  not  a 
flagellation  by  the  hands  of  lictors.  When  Jesus  was 
condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim,  and  accordingly  sent  to 
Pilate,  the  Jewish  offleiala  eertahily  expected  that  no 
inquiry  would  be  made  into  the  merita  of  the  case,  but 
that  Jeans  would  be  simply  received  as  a  convict  on  the 
authority  of  his  own  countrymen's  tribunal,  thrown  into 
a  dungeoh,  and  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity  exe- 
cuted. They  are  obviously  surprised  at  the  question, 
"  What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this  man?"  and  at 
the  apparition  of  the  governor  himself  outaide  the  pre- 
<anct  of  the  pnetorium.  lite  cheapness  in  which  he 
bad  held  the  life  of  the  native  population  on  a  former 
occasion  (Luke  xtii,  1)  must  have  led  them  to  expect  a 
totally  different  course  from  him.  His  scrupuknisness, 
roost  extraordinary  in  any  Roman,  stands  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  recklessnees  of  the  commander  who 
proceeded  at  once  to  put  Sl  Paul  to  torture,  simply  to 
ascertain  why  it  was  that  so  violent  an  attack  was  made 
on  htm  by  the  crowd  (Acts  xxii,  24).  Yet  thu  latter  is 
undoubt«lly  a  typical  specimen  of  the  feeUng  which  pre- 
vailed unong  the  conquerors  of  Judsa  in  reference  to 
the  conquered.  The  onler  for  the  execution  of  a  native 
criminal  would  in  ninety-nine  instances  ont  of  a  hun- 
dred have  been  regarded  by  a  Roman  magnate  as  a  sim- 
ply ministerial  act — one  which  indeed  only  he  was  com- 
petent to  peffoira,  but  of  which  the  perfbnmuoe  was 


onworthy  of  a  second  tbovgbt.  It  ia  probable  that  tbt 
hentatiun  of  Pilate  waa  due  rather  to  a  supendtioua  Um 

of  his  wife's  dream  than  to  a  sense  of  justice  or  a  fcclii^ 
of  humanity  towards  an  individual  of  a  despised  race; 
at  any  rate,  such  an  explanation  is  more  in  acccrdaiice 
with  what  we  know  of  the  feeling  prevalent  among  his 
class  in  that  age.  When  at  last  Pilate*s  effort  to  save 
Jeeua  was  defeated  hy  the  determination  of  the  Jcwa  to 
daim  Barabbas,  and  he  had  teatifled,  by  vaabii^  tali 
hands  in  the  presence  of  the  pei^le,  that  he  did  not 
consent  to  the  judgment  passed  on  the  priaoncr  bj  the 
.Sanhedrim,  but  must  be  regarded  as  performing  a  mere- 
ly ministerial  act,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  fonnal  im- 
position of  the  appropriate  penalty.  H  is  liclora  took  J^ 
sua  and  infficted  the  punishment  of  scourging  upon  hin 
in  the  preaenee  nX  all  (Matt,  xxvii,  26).  This,  in  tba 
Roman  idea,  was  the  neoesaary  preliminary  to  capital 
punishment,  and  had  Jesus  not  been  an  alien  his  head 
would  have  been  struck  off  by  the  lictors  imnnediately 
afterwards.  But  crucifixion  being  the  customary  pim- 
iahment  in  that  case,  a  different  coune  becomes  neces- 
sary. The  execution  must  take  place  \^  the  hands  of 
the  military,  and  Jeans  is  handed  over  from  the  Udon 
to  these.  They  take  him  into  the  pnetorion,  and  ma- 
ter tht  wAo/s  eoAerf— not  merely  that  pardon  which  is 
on  duty  at  the  time  (HatL  xxvii,  27;  Hark  xv,  16). 
While  a  centurion's  gnard  is  told  off  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  executing  Jesus  and  the  two  criminals,  the  rest  of 
the  soldiers  divert  themselves  by  mocking  the  repHied 
kingof  the  Jews  (Hate  xxvii,  S»-80;  Mark  xv,  17-19; 
John  xix,2, 8),  IHIate,who  in  the  meantime  baa  g«ac 
iui  being  prolwbly  a  witness  of  the  pitiable  speetadb 
His  wife's  dream  still  haunts  him,  and  although  be  has 
already  delivered  Jesus  over  to  execuHon,  and  what  is 
taking  place  is  merely  the  ordinary  coom,  he  cornea  oat 
again  to  the  people  to  protest  that  he  is  passive  in  the 
matter,  and  that  tht)/  must  take  the  prisoner,  there  be- 
fore tbrir  eyes  in  the  garb  of  mockery,  and  cmrify  him 
(John  xiz,  4-6).  On  their  reply  that  Jeeua  had  as- 
serted himself  to  he  the  Son  of  (>od,  mate's  fcaia  are 
still  more  roused,  and  at  last  he  is  only  induced  to  nro  oa 
with  the  wtUUary  execution,  for  which  he  is  himself  re- 
sponuble,  by  the  threM  of  a  cha^  of  treason  agunst 
Oeaar  in  the  event  of  his  not  doing  so  (John  xix,  7—13). 
Sitting,  then,  solemnly  on  the  bema,  and  pmdnciog 
Jesus,  who  in  the  meantime  has  had  his  own  clothes 
put  upon  him,  be  formally  deliveis  htm  np  to  be 
tied  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  make  it  appear  that  be  b 
acting  solely  in  the  discharge  of  hb  duly  to  the 
(John  xix,  X8-I6).  The  centurion's  guard  now  proceed 
with  the  prisoners  to  Golgotha.  Jesus  himself  carrying 
the  cross-piece  of  wood  (o  which  hU  hands  were  to  be 
nailed.  Weak  from  loss  of  blood,  the  result  of  tie 
scouTging,  he  is  unable  to  proceed ;  but  Just  aa  they  are 
leaving  the  gate  they  meet  ^mon  the  Cyrenian,  and  at 
once  use  the  military  right  of  pressing  (oyyaptvin*) 
him  for  the  public  service.  Arrived  at  the  spot,  four 
soldiers  are  told  off  for  the  bumness  of  the  exectitioocs-, 
the  remainder  keeping  the  ground.  Two  would  be  re- 
quired to  hold  the  hands,  and  a  third  the  feet,  while  the 
fourth  drove  in  the  naib.  Hence  the  distribution  of  the 
garments  intoybar  parts.  The  oenturion  in  command, 
the  principal  Jewuh  oflkiab  and  their  acquatntaaoca 
(hence  probably  John  [John  xviit,l&]),and  the  neaiest 
reUUres  of  Jesus  (xix,  26,  27),  might  naturally  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  cordon — a  square  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  yards.  The  people  would  be  kept  outaide  of 
this,  hut  the  distance  would  not  be  too  great  to  read  the 
title,  "Jesua  the  Naiarene,  the  King  of  the  Jewa,"  or  at 
any  rate  to  gather  ila  general  meaning.  The  wbi^ 
acquaintance  of  Jcausv  and  the  women  who  hndfoUowad 
him  from  Galilee — too  much  afflicted  to  mix  with  the 
crowd  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  too  numeroos  to 
obtain  admission  inride  the  cordon— looked  on  from  a 
distance  {dw6  fiatpa^tv).  The  vessel  containing  vin- 
egar (Joto  xix,  29)  was  set  within  the  cordon  for  tha 
benefit  of  the  toidi^Tf^  ^ntsDOg  «*" 
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der  arms  (Matt,  xxrii,  36)  until  the  death  of  th«  prison- 
«ra,  th«  centurion  in  command  being  responsible  for 
their  uot  being  taken  duwn  alive.  Had  the  Jews  not 
been  anxious  fvT  ihe  removal  of  the  bodies,  in  order  not 
to  abock  the  ey«»  of  the  people  coming  in  from  the 
eanatxy  oo  tb«  following  day,  the  Uoopa  would  bare 
been  relwiwl  at  the  end  of  their  watch,  and  their  place 
■opfilied  by  othera  antU  ileath  took  place.  The  jealousy 
with  which  any  interference  with  the  regular  course  of 
a  military  execution  was  regarded  appears  from  tbe  ap- 
plication of  the  Jews  to  Pilate— not  to  tbe  centurion — 
to  have  the  prisoners  despatched  by  breaking  their  legs. 
>'wr  tbe  performance  of  this  duty  other  soldiers  were  de- 
tailed (Jotu  xix,  82),  not  merely  permission  given 
to  tbe  Jews  to  have  the  operation  performed.  Even 
fur  the  watching  of  the  aepnlcbfe  recourse  is  had  to 
Pilate,  who  trids  tbe  applicants  "take  a  guard"  (Matt, 
xxvii,  65),  which  they  do,  and  put  a  seal  on  the  stone 
in  the  preaence  of  tbe  soldiers,  in  a  way  exactly  analtv 
gnuB  to  that  practiced  in  tbe  custody  of  the  sacred  robes 
of  tbe  higb-prieat  in  the  Antonia(Josepbus,^n/.xv,  11, 
4).    See  Ckucifixiox. 

2.  Tbe  p(ai<«ium  in  Rome,  meoUnned  In  PbiL  i,  18, 
when  Paul  lay  imprisoned,  has  occa^ned  much  dis- 
ctisMOO  among  tbe  interpreters,  and  formed  the  theme 
of  a  learned  dispute  between  JacPerizonius  andUlrich 
Huber  (seePerizonii  Cum  U.HuberoDuquigUiode  Pna- 
lario  {  Lugd.  Bat.  1696]).  It  was  not  the  imperial  pal- 
ace (q  ofKia  Kaiffopoc,  PbiL  iv,  S2),  for  this  was  never 
called  pratoHum  in  Rome;  nor  was  it  the  Judgment- 
hall,  fur  DO  such  building  stood  in  Rome,  and  the  name 
Pretoria  was  not  until  much  later  applied  to  the  courts 
of  justice  (aee  Perixouius,  Lc  p.  63  It  was  probably 
(as  Camersrius  perceived)  the  qusrters  of  the  imperial 
body-guard,  thepnetonan  coAoit,  which  bad  been  built 
for  it  by  Tiberius^  under  the  advice  of  Sejanus  (Sueton. 
TA.  87).  Before  that  time  the  guards  were  billeted  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  It  stood  outside  the  walla, 
at  some  distance  ibort  of  the  fourth  milestone,  and  so 
■tear  etcher  to  the  Solsrian  or  the  Nomentane  road  that 
Nero,  in  hia  flight  bv  one  or  the  other  of  them  to  the 
house  of  bis  freedman  Phaon,  which  was  Mtiuted  be- 
tween the  two,  heard  tbe  cheers  of  tbe  soldiers  within 
ftx  Galba.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian  the  booses  seem 
to  have  extended  so  far  as  to  reach  it  (Tacitiis,  AtmaL 
ir,  S;  Sueton.  A'er.  48;  Pliny,  ff.  K  iii,  6).  From  the 
first,  buildings  m>ut  have  sprung  up  near  it  for  sutlers 
and  others.  An  opinion  well  deserving  consideration 
has  been  advocated  by  Wieseler,  and  by  Coiiybeare  and 
llowson  (_Li/e  of  St,  Paul,  ch.  xxvi),  to  the  effect  that 
tbe  pnetoiium  here  mentioned  was  tbe  quarter  of  that 
deuebtDeoC  of  the  Pnetorian  Guards  which  was  in  im- 
nediate  attendance  upon  the  emperor,  and  had  barracks 
in  Hoant  Palatine.  Thither,  wherever  the  place  was, 
Paul  was  brought  as  a  prisoner  of  tbe  emperor,  and  de- 
livered to  the  pncfect  of  the  guard,  according  to  the 
cuttom  (Acta  xxviii,  16;  see  Pliny,  i[p.  x, 65 ;  Pbilostr. 
Sapk.  ii,  82),  as  the  younger  Agrippa  was  once  impris- 
oned by  this  officer  at  the  express  command  nf  the  em- 
peror Tiberius  (Josepbus,  AnL  xviii,  6, 6).  This  office 
waa  then  filled  by  Borrhua  Afranius  (Tacitui^  ifmuif, 
■ii,  4S;  see  Anger,  Tmp.  Act.  Ap.  jk  100  sq.).  Paul 
nppeara  to  have  been  permitted  for  the  spsce  of  two 
years  to  lodge,  so  to  speak,  "within  the  ndes"  of  the 
pratorium  (Acta  xxviii,  SO),  although  still  under  the 
custody  of  a  soldier.  See  Olsbausen,  Topagr.  dea  ailm 
Jfntaiem,  §  iii,  p.  9;  Perizonius,  IM  Origim  et  Signi- 
Jtr^iame  tt  Uait  Vaam  Prmlork  et  /Vntorn  (Fmnk. 
16M} ;  StioRiaa,  Zta  /WoHk>  PUoH  in  ExereiL  PkiL 
(Hag.  Cum.  1774) ;  Zom,  Opmeula  Saeta,  ii,  699,  See 

FnK*l*^^>  *  (Mrticular  aitd  holy  worshipper  of 
the  Hindfi  gnd  Tishnu,  who  was  for  a  long  time  tortured 
by  the  demon  Troiiya,  until  Vishnu,  in  bia  fourth  inear* 
•atian,  ai  man'Uon,  killsd  the  gianL   See  Vtsimii. 

Ftagnuitlo  Baaotion  was  a  general  term  (fh>m 


irpayfia,hiuiMu)  for  all  important  onUnances  of  Church 
or  State— those  perhaps  more  properly  which  were  en- 
acted in  public  assemhliea  with  the  counsel  of  eminent 
jurisconsulu  or  pragmalicL  The  term  originated  in 
tbe  Byzantine  empire,  and  Mgnilied  there  a  public  and 
solemn  decree  1^  a  prinoe,  as  cUstinguished  from  the 
nmple  rescript  whieh  was  a  declaranon  oflaw  in  answer 
to  a  qneatioa  propounded  by  an  individuaL  But  the 
most  familisr  application  of  the  term  is  to  the  impor- 
tant articles  decided  on  by  the  great  assembly  held  at 
'Boorges  (q.  v.)  in  1488,  convoked  and  presided  over  by 
Charles  VII,  These  articles  have  been  regarded  as  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  French  Church  agunst  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Rome.  King  Louis  IX  bad  drawn  up  a  prag- 
matic ssnction  in  1268  against  the  encroachments  of  tbe 
Church  and  court  of  Rome,  It  related  chiefly  to  the 
right  of  the  tiallican  Church  with  reference  to  the  se- 
lections of  bishops  and  clergy.  But  tbe  great  artidee 
of  14S8  entirely  superseded  those  of  Louis  IX ;  for  though 
they  reasserted  the  rights  and  privileges  claimed  by  the 
GaUican  Church  under  that  monarch,  the  articles  were 
chiefly  founded  on  tbe  decrees  of  tbe  Counol  of  Bade. 
Some  of  them  relate  to  the  periodical  assembling  and  su- 
perior authority  of  general  councils;  some  to  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  offins  and  other  matters  not  connected 
with  papal  prerogarion ;  but  of  the  rest  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  the  abuses  of  the  papal  prerogation  against 
which  they  were  directed  were  chiefly  connected  with 
itaararice.  Thiswaathenwatimpopularofthevieeaof 
the  holy  aee,  and  was  at  tbe  bottom  of  more  than  half  the 
grievances  which  alienated  its  children  from  it.  Pope 
Piiu  II  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  abrogation  nf  this 
sanction  for  a  time ;  but  tbe  Parliament  of  Paris  refused 
to  sanction  tbe  ignominious  conduct  of  Louis  XI  in  set- 
ting it  aside,  and  he  was  compelled  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  influential  position.  Accordingly  the  prsg- 
matic  sanction  continued  in  force  till  Frands  I's  con- 
curdat  in  1516  supplanted  iL  Although  by  the  oon- 
cordat  privileges  were  given  and  received  on  both^de% 
yet  the  real  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  Rome,  which 
advantages  it  has  ever  since  been  her  constant  aim  to 
improve.  See  Jervis,  H\$t.  Ch.  nf  France,  i,  28  sq.; 
nut.  ofPopeiy,  p.  202 ;  Gieseler,  A'ccie*.  Hut.  (see  Index 
to  vol  iii);  Fisher,  tfuf.  ^/Ae p.  48, 49;  Moshnm, 
EeeUt.  HiML  voL  iii;  Milman,  Uiat,  LtOm  ChruHmily 
(see  Index  to  vol,  viii);  Harriwick,  Hut,  nf  the  Cknrdt 
m  the  Middle  Ageji,  p.  272,  8&8,  862;  id.  Rff.  p.  7,  SU; 
Waddington,  Ect^t.  Hirt.  p.  676;  Kanke,  Hiil.  if  tht 
Papacy,  i,  28  sq.;  Alsog,  Kirdu^tek.  n,  48,  180,  189, 
191;  Ebrard,  Dttf/nrnt^nA.  iv,  206;  Btit.  Ktitar,  Eev. 
April,  1878,  p.  278. 

Prague,  Council  or  (Concilium  Pragnui),  an  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  leathering,  was  convened  by  arch- 
bishop Ernest  of  Prague  in  1346,  and  passed  among 
other  regulations  one  relating  to  the  proper  observance 
of  the  Christian  faith,  the  abuses  arising  from  the  use  of 
rescripts  from  Kdme,  the  impropriety  of  allowing  strange 
priests  to  attsist  at  communions  without  letters  from 
their  own  bishop,  the  rights  of  Roman  delegates  upon 
subjects  of  intenlicta,  and  the  private  life  aud  morals 
of  tbe  clergy.  (See  Msnst,  Condi,  iii,  col.  &48  sq. ;  He- 
fele,  ConciUmgeMdt,  vol.  vi.)  How  little  these  efforts 
for  the  purifying  of  the  Church  and  sttmgthening  of 
the  Christian  cause  availed  is  but  too  wdl  known  to  the 
historical  student  of  the  Hussite  movement  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  century  and  finally  brought  about 
many  atrong  reforms  in  Bohemia,  besides  preparing  the 
way  for  the  great  Reformalioik   See  Huasma. 

Praise,  an  acknowledgment  made  of  tbe  excellency 
or  perfection  of  any  person  or  action,  with  a  commenda- 
tion of  the  same.  "The  desire  of  praise,"  says  an  ele- 
gant writer,  "  is  generally  connected  with  all  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  human  luilure.  It  aflbrds  a  ground  on 
which  exhortuiott,  counsel,  and  reproof  can  work  a  prop- 
er effect.  To  be  entirely  destitute  t^  this  passion  be- 
tokeni  an  igooble  mind  ^  j^^j^^^^op^^^^esrioa 
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b  enQy  made,  for  where  then  is  no  deaire  of  prabe 
there  will  abo  be  no  aente  of  reproich;  but  while  it  ia 
admitted  to  be  a  natural  and  in  many  reopect*  «  use- 
ful principle  of  action,  we  are  to  otinerve  thxt  it  is  en> 
titkd  to  no  more  than  our  aecondary  legwrd.  It  baa  Ita 
boundary  tet,  by  tnmagmnng  vbidi  it  is  at  once  trana- 
formed  from  an  innoceot  into  a  tooet  dangerous  paarion. 
When,  pawing  its  natural  line,  it  become*  the  ruling 
•priiig  of  conduct:  when  the  regard  which  we  pay  to 
the  opinions  of  men  encroaches  on  that  reverence  which 
we  owe  to  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  sense  of  duty, 
the  love  of  praise,  havinj^  then  gone  out  of  ita  proper 
place,  iustead  of  improving,  corrupts,  and  instead  of 
elevating,  debases  our  nature."  See  Yoaogt  /'Ore  o/ 
fame;  Blair,  Sermtmt,  vol.  ii,  aer.  6;  Jortin,  /Mm.  No. 
4pUBim;  Wilberittrce, /'mcf.  I'sw,  eh.  ir,}  8;  Smith, 
rkany  of  Moral  Sml.  i,  288;  Fitzoabonw,  LdUrt,  No. 
1& 

Praise  of  Gtod  is  a  reverent  acknowledgment  of 
the  perfections,  works,  and  benefits  of  tiod,  and  of  the 
blesMngs  flowing  from  them  to  mankind,  usually  ex- 
pressed in  bymns  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and 
especially  in  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  that 
"sacriftce  of  praise"  and  sublimest  token  of  oar  Joy, 
■nd  which  has  received  tlw  name  (iji^npiffrifl)  because 
it  is  tbe  highest  instance  of  thankagiving  in  which 
Christians  can  be  engaged.  Praise  and  thanka^ving 
are  generally  considered  as  synonymous,  yet  some  dis- 
tinguish tkenn  thus:  "Praise  properly  terminates  in  God, 
on  account  of  his  nauiral  excellences  and  perfectiona, 
and  ia  that  act  of  devotion  by  which  we  oonfeaa  and  ad- 
mire his  several  attributea;  but  thantt^vtng  ia  a  more 
contracted  duty,  and  imports  only  a  gridcful  sense  and 
acknowledgment  of  past  merctes.  We  praise  God  for  all 
bis  glorious  acts  of  every  kind  that  regard  either  us  or 
other  men— for  bia  very  vengeance,  and  those  judg- 
ments which  be  sometimes  sends  abroad  in  the  earth; 
but  we  thank  him,  properly  speaking,  for  the  instances 
of  his  goodness  alone,  and  fur  auch  only  of  these  as  we 
ourselves  are  some  way  concerned  In." — Buck,  TheoL 
Diet.  See  Atterbury,  Sermom  on  Ptalm  I,  U;  Saurin, 
Senmma,  vol  i,  eer.  14;  nUotson,  Sermom,  ser.  146 
(ooncludon).   See  Thamkbgiviho. 

Pralse-niMtlim,  a  meeting  recently  inaugurated 
in  this  oonntry,  first  in  New  England,  for  a  service  of 
song  by  the  congregation.  The  people  gather,  and,  un- 
der the  lead  of  some  competent  precentor,  unite  in  a  ser^ 
vice  which  ia  wholly,  or  almost  whcdly,  muaical,  and  in 
which  all  participate. 

Pra  Mogla  ia,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Siamese,  a 
celebrated  disciple  of  Sommonacodom,  their  great  saint 
and  protector.  His  statue,  which  represents  two  bodies, 
is  often  found  beside  the  statue  of  his  master.  He  was 
so  compassionate  and  benevolent  that  he  attempted  to 
extinguish  the  Are  of  hell  by  turning  the  earth  upaide 
down,  and  gathering  in  his  hand  all  burning  things  he 
found ;  but  the  fire  destined  to  punish  the  lost  for  their 
siiu  was  ao  violent  that  it  burned  to  ash^  everything 
that  was  near,  and  dried  up  rivers  and  seas.  In  his 
distress  I'ra  Mc^la  recurred  to  bis  master  himself.  The 
saint  could  eauly  have  fulfilled  his  wishes,  but  he  feared 
leac  mankind,  (ice  from  that  saluUiy  terror,  should  fall 
into  greater  depravity,  and  the  Are  was  Buffered  to  keep 
burning.  The  wisdom  of  the  gnd  was  admired,  but  the 
love  of  the  diaciide  waa  memorialbced  hy  numberless 
images  and  statues. 

Fran  is,  in  Hindfi  mythology,  the  breath,  the  vital 
principle,  which  dwells  in  every  man,  and  has  its  scat 
in  the  heart;  it  is  the  divine  principle  of  motion  that 
apreaila  everywhere  life  and  activity,  through  which 
alone  the  whole  nature  can  subsist,  aiid  which  manifesu 
itself  in  the  animal  world  by  the  act  of  breathing. 

Fran  Natbis,  a  sect  among  the  HindAa  which  was 
originated  by  Pran  Naih,  who,  being  versed  in  Uoham- 
medao  as  well  as  Hindb  learning  eodetvoRd  to  ncon- 


eile  the  two  religions.  With  this  view  he  composed  a 
wui^  called  TA«  Makildri^ul,  in  which  texts  from  tlit 
Koran  and  the  Vedaa  are  brought  together,  and  sbovs 
not  to  be  essentially  diflerent  from  each  other.  Bundd- 
kund  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  sect,  and  in  Punna  ifacr 
have  a  building  in  otie  apartment  of  which,  on  a  table 
covered  with  gold  cloth,  lies  the  rolume  of  the  fooadrr. 
"  As  ft  test  of  the  disciple's  oonsent,"  ssys  Prof.  H.  H. 
Wilson, "  to  the  real  identity  of  the  essence  of  t  he  H  indfi 
and  Mohammedan  creeds,  the  ceremony  of  the  initiaiina 
consists  of  eating  in  the  society  of  members  of  both 
communions;  with  this  exception,  and  the  admissioo  of 
the  general  principle,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ivo 
classes  confound  Iheir  civil  or  even  religions  distim^ 
tiotis;  tbey  continue  to  observe  the  pmcrice*  and  riinsl 
of  tb^  forefkthen,  whether  Huaanfanan  or  HindA,aDd 
the  union,  beyond  that  of  community  or  that  of  eattnf, 
is  no  more  than  any  rational  individual  of  either  sect  ii 
fully  prepared  for,  or  the  admiauon  that  the  God  of  both 
and  of  all  religions  ia  one  and  the  same." 

Pranslmas,  a  name  for  df^ittjf  among  the  litbs- 
anians,  which,  according  to  immutable  laws,  directi 
the  god%  nature,  and  men,  and  whose  power  knows  do 
limiL 

Pra  Rasi  are,  in  l  he  mythology  of  i  he  Siameae,  ber- 
mita  who  li\'e  in  complete  sedostoo,  and,  by  many  ycati 
of  a  CDntemidative  existence,  hare  acquired  a  kmn^ 

edge  of  the  most  recondite  mysteries  of  nature.  Those 
mysteries  are  described  on  the  wall  which  encircles  tbe 
world,  and  thence  the  Pra  Kasi  gathered  their  knowl- 
edge. Thus  they  possess  the  secret  of  flying,  of  sseiun- 
ing  any  form  at  their  pleasure,  of  making  precious  met- 
als, etc.  As  they  know  also  the  means  of  faring  their 
body  indefinite  duration,  they  could  enjoy  eternal  life; 
yet  every  thousand  years  they  make  a  voluntary  sac- 
rifice of  their  life  by  burning  themselves  on  a  heap 
of  wood,  with  the  excejiiion  of  one,  who  swakens  the 
saints  again  tu  renewed  life.  There  are  religioas 
writings  which  indicate  the  means  of  getting  i«  thtse 
hermUa^  but  it  ia  said  to  be  a  very  dangeRwa  cotes- 
prise. 

Pratensla,  Fuux,  is  noted  as  the  faownu  editor  of 
the  cdMo  prinefpt  of  Bomberg's  RablNnic  BiUe.  littk 
is  known  of  hia  personal  history  beyond  that  he  vu 
bom  a  Jew,  was  ciirrector  of  the  press  in  Bomberg's  fa- 
mous printing-office,  embraced  Christianity  in  home  in 
1518,  was  created  roagister  theolo^ruB  in  J623,  and  ihu 
he  died  in  1689.  The  Rabbinic  Bible,  which  immonal- 
ised  him,  was  published  in  four  parte  (Venice,  t&I6-l>> 
four  years  after  his  embracing  Christianity;  and,  be- 
sides the  Hebrew  text,  coa tains  as  follows:  1.  In  Tkt 
Paaatevch,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos  and  tbe 
commentaries  of  Rashi.  2.  The  Prophrtt,  the  Chaklee 
paraphrase  and  the  commentaries  of  KimchL  S.  Tie 
Hagiographa,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  and  Kimcbi's  conv 
mentary  on  Tke  Psalmt,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  and 
Ibn-Jachja's  oommenlaty  on  Provtrbt,  the  Chaldee  psr- 
sphrase  and  Nachmanides's  and  Fariasors  oommentafies 
on  JtA;  the  reputed  Chaklee  paraphrases  of  Joseph  the 
Blind  and  Rashi's  cnmmenury  on  TMs  fire  AlfgiOatk : 
Levi  ben-Gerabom'a oommeutary  on Bashi'sand 
Simon  Dsrsban's  pSIJKtcn  "^B)  ooromentaiy  on  £ini, 
fiekemiah,  and  Chrmtietet,  the  latter  consisting  of  ex- 
cerpts from  tbeJalkutShimoni.  See  Caiia;  lliitBAaiL 
Appended  to  the  volume  are  the  Taigum  Jerusalnn  oo 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Second  Targum  on  Esther,  the  t»- 
riatinos  between  Ben-Ash er  and  Ben-Naphtali,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Codd.,  Aann 
b.-Asher's  Dissertation  on  the  Accents,  Uaimonidev's 
thirteen  articles  of  faith  [see  HAiMOMDEf)],  tbe  six 
hundred  and  thirieen  precepu  [see  Precepts],  a  Ta- 
ble of  the  Parshoth  and  Haplilaroth,  both  according 
to  the  Spanish  and  German  ritual.  Considering  that 
this  was  the  first  effort  to  give  some  of  the  IfwHctic 
apparatus,  it  is  no  wonder  thM  the  work  ia  imperfect, 

and  tbat  it  «»t6|»ff„^K3'ert3§l€«*«»^ 
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puhlijb^d  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Pulm*,  with  an- 
Boutiona,  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1515,  then  at  Ha- 
xenau  in  1622,  and  at  Basle  in  15-26.  See  Wulf,  BMi- 
otkeea  IMraicii,  ii,  868 ;  iii,  935  sq. ;  Masch's  eil.  of 
Le  Long's  Bibtiotkfta  Sacra,  i,  96  sq.;  SleinKhneider, 
Catalogut  L  br,  Btbr.  w  BMioUuea  Bodbiam,  coL  b. 

till  H). 

PxatilU.  FaAHCKBOO-UABiA,  aa  Italian  ecclcaiastic, 
noted  e^wciaUy  as  an  antiquarian,  was  bom  November, 
1689^  at  Capna.  H«  received  bidy  orders,  and  was  at 
once  provided  wttb  a  canonry  at  the  Cathedral  of  Capua. 
He  died  at  Naples  Nov.  29,  1763.  Among  bis  arcbso- 
logical  works  we  mention,  DtUa  Via  Apjpia  rkonotciuta 
e  dacriUa  da  Roma  a  Brmdin  (Naples,  1745, 4to) ;  thu 
work  is  ornamented  with  plans  and  maps,  and  is  full  of 
varied  erudition  -.—Di  naa  Moneta  tutgolan  del  Tiramw 
Oiomiti  (ilrid.  1748^  ^^o)  i  utplanition  of  a  medal,  the 
ooljr  one  of  ila  kind,  of  a  usurpw  who  was  proelaimed 
emperor  in  428 1— Delta  Origim  della  Metropotia  eeckn- 
attica  di  Capoa  (ibid.  1758, 4to).  PratiUi  published  an 
eitition,  enriched  with  unpublished  documents,  disserta- 
tioos,  and  a  life  of  the  author,  of  the  flistoria  Priaeipum 
Lomgobardorum  of  C.  Pellegrini  (ibid.  1749-54,  6  vols. 
4to).  He  left  in  manucript  a  Uittmy  of  (he  Hormm 
Ame«t,in  6  v<da.  9e»  Nomi  mutH  dd  Begmt  A  No- 
peKf  voL  ix.— Hoefer,  A'oitr.  Biog.  GhtkraU,  *.  v. 

Pttttoriiu,  Abdiaa,  ■  Gennan  tbedogian  of  some 
Known,  wM  bom  In  1524  in  tbe  Biandenbu^  territor}-. 
He  was  master  of  many  langoages,  and  especially  noted 
as  a  Greek  scholar.  He  was  at  first  rector  of  a  school  at 
Magdeburg,  lived  then  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  was 
called  in  1560  to  the  electoral  court  of  Brandenburg, 
and  died  in  1673  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  Witten- 
berg; Uc  attacked  the  Lutheran  distinction  between 
law  and  Goepe),  and  the  definition  of  the  latter  as  an 
idwonditkMul  mtiiige  of  grace.  The  moat  diadn- 
gnubed  of  bis  advenariea  was  Andmr  Hnacului^  oite  of 
the  antbora  of  71u  Fwmnki  ofOmeord, 

PlfttOtinS,  Stephen,  a  German  minister,  flour- 
isbed  at  Salzwedel  towards  the  close  of  the  I6th  cen- 
tury. He  was  involved  in  various  dtnputes  in  conse- 
quence of  some  doctrines  professed  or  approved  by  Lu- 
ther, or  which  seemed  to  bim  logical  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  Lather's  theory  of  justification.  He  as- 
ttrted  that  between  righteousness  and  beatitude  there 
wai  n>  dillneiice;  that  every  man  who  leeeived  bap- 
tin  and  believed  in  Cbriit  was  saved,  and  ooold  db- 
pniae  with  seeldng  the  means  to  be  saved;  that  the 
law  was  uaelen ;  that  faith  and  Justification  obtained  by 
it  oould  be  darkened  and  benumbed  by  sin,  but  never 
lost.  John  Amd,  the  F^nelon  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
pubUshed  a  collection  of  the  writinfts  of  Priltorius,  and 
Martin  Statins  <16&6),  minister  at  Dantstc,  edited  ex- 
tracts fkum  them  under  the  tille  GmtHdu  Sckattkam- 
merder  GlStMgea. 

Pratt,  Albert  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epiaoopal  Chuieh,  was  bom  at  Wilmington,  Tt.,  in  1828, 
and  wae  converted  and  jmned  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1851.  He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in 
185S.  In  1865  he  was  received  into  what  was  then  the 
Oneida  but  is  now  the  Central  N.  T.  Conference,  and 
was  sutioned  successively  at  Union  Tillage,  Bellows 
Falla,  Brattleborongh,  Guilford,  Woodstock,  Bradford, 
Roehoter,  Windsor,  and  Coteheater,  where  he  finished 
hit  earthly  work.  Though  constitutionally  frail,  his 
paKoral  labors  were  prosecuted  with  great  diligence  un- 
til near  his  death,  which  occurred  July  17, 1870,  at  Col- 
chester, Vl  He  was  a  good  man,  and  succeeded  well 
in  tbe  cause  of  his  Master. 

Pratt,  Almon  Bradley,  a  Congregations!  min- 
hter,  was  bom  in  North  Cornwall,  Conn.,  June  8, 1812, 
nmived  his  preparatory  training  at  South  Cornwall, 
Csntu,  and  then  entered  Yale  Coll^.  He  was  not, 
however,  able  to  complete  his  coU^ate  studies,  sa  his 
kukk  failed  bim.  From  1889  to  1841  be  was  at  the 


Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  (Sty.  April 
13,  1862,  he  was  ordained  as  evangelist  at  Genesee, 
Mich.,  and  acted  in  that  place  as  pastor  until  1865,  when 
be  removed  to  Flint,  Mich,  In  1868  he  was  called  again 
to  the  work,  and  accepted  the  pastorate  at  Berea,  Otiio. 
In  1878  he  was  made  acdng  pastor  at  Camp  Creek,  Ne> 
bradia,  and  there  he  died,  Dec.  28, 187&  Sea  7%«  G>m- 
greg.  Qfiar,  July,  1876,  p.  432. 

Pratt,  dlOCb,  a  Congregational  minister  of  soflM 
note,  was  bom  at  Hiddleborough,  Mass.,  in  1781,  and 
was  educated  at  Brown  University,  where  he  graduated 
in  180S.  He  taught  for  a  while  and  studied  theology, 
and  was  finally  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  holy  minis- 
try Oct  28, 1807,  as  pastor  of  the  Congr^tional  Church 
at  West  BarasUble,  Mass.,  and  held  this  poeition  until 
1887.  He  never  took  another  pastorate,  but  preached 
and  wrote  oocadonally.  He  devoted  himself  prindpaUy 
to  secnlar  historical  stndies,  espedally  local  subjects, 
and  published  in  1844  a  Comprekentioe  UtMtory,  JCcde- 
lioMtical  and  Civil,  of  Eatiham,  Wellfieet,  and  Orleant, 
AfatiochuMttM  (Yarmouth,  6vo).  He  died  at  Brewster 
Feb.  2, 1860. 

Pratt,  Jamea  C,  an  Irish  We^yan  minister  of 
some  note,  was  bom  in  Queens  Coun^,  Ireland,  in  1780, 
His  parents  were  respectable  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  converted, 
and  jtuned  the  Wealeyans.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  18H,  four  7*"*  l*tar  was  accepted  by  the  Cuo- 
fwenoe  as  a  travelling  pieacber  and  appointed  to  the 
Ballinamallard  Grcuit,  in  1809  to  Lisbura,  in  1810  to 
Carrickfetgus,  and  in  1811  to  the  city  of  Armagh,  etc. 
He  continued  to  travel  reguUrly  aa  a  preacher,  with 
"zeal,  acc^tance,  and  usefulness,"  until  1842,  when  he 
took  a  Bupemumeraiy  relation  and  settled  in  Enuiakil- 
lan,wbere  he  had  been  twioe  before  staliimed.  In  1846 
beremoved  to  Wexford;  hut  as  several  of  hia  childrra 
had  settled  in  New  York,  he  decided  to  eamt  to  this 
country,  and  obtained  full  permission  from  his  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Dublin  in  lf^8,  to  emigrate.  He  came 
here  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  for  nearly  twenty-two 
yean  resided  in  different  places  in  this  country,  adorn- 
ing by  his  fady  life  the  lelig^  of  his  Saviour  that  he 
loved  so  well  to  preach.  He  died  at  Jersey  Gty  March 
11, 1876. 

Pratt,  Job,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  E[Hscopal 
Church,  was  bom  about  1790,  and  was  admitted  In  1814 
a  member  of  the  New  Enghind  Annual  Conference.  At 

the  oi^niution  of  the  Maine  Conference  he  Joined  that 
body,  and  remsined  a  member  of  it  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Rumford  Feb.  22,  1888.  Mr.  Pratt  was  a 
generally  aoceptaUe  preacher.— Jf Mutes  ^  Catftmeet, 

ii,  216. 

Pratt,  John  Bennett  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  Episco- 
pal clergj-man,  antiquarian,  and  author,  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  New  Deer  in  1791.  He  took  the  degree  of 
H.A.  at  Aberdeen,  and,  after  his  ordination  as  deacon 
in  1821,  was  sent  to  Stuanfield,  when  he  served  with 
acceptance  four  years,  and  was  then  chosen  as  pastor  of 
St,  James's  Church,  Cruden.  There  he  became  widely 
known  for  his  theological  learning,  literary  accomplish- 
menta,  and  professional  zeal,  and  received  from  bishop 
Skinner  the  appointment  of  examining  chaplain.  He 
died  at  Cruden,  Aberdeenshire.  March  20,  1869.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  volumea,  among  which  art^ 
Old  Patkt — When  it  tke  Good  Way  f  (Oxford,  1 840) 
Buchan,  with  illustrations  (Aberdeen,  1868)  -.—The  Dru- 
ids (land.  1861) : — LetterM  on  the  Scaadimnnan  Churche*, 
their  Doctrine,  Wortkip,  and  PolUt/t—uxA  several  Str" 
mom. 

Praxeane  is  the  name  of  a  sect  of  Monarchiana,  so 
called  after  Praxeas,  the  originator  of  their  views.  The 
heretical  tenet  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  coupled  with  the  acknowiedgmeot  of  a 
divine  natura  in  Jesus,  leads  logicalljr  to  the  eondnrica 
that  the  Father  was  ig^^^^^q^^l,9»eiv 
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■Itbongli  he  hinueir  •hnmk  fhmi  the  fatftroMc,  Pnunu 
ia  reckoned  vith  tbe  PiiripuriuM.  He  did  not  fonn  ■ 
•chismatical  party.  Philaster  aUtes  that  the  SabeUUna, 
called  also  Patripasnans  and  Praxeana,  were  cast  out  of 
the  Church  {Har,  c  tiv),  but  we  cannot  infer  from  this 
that  Praxeaa  himself  waa  excommunicated. 

Our  knowledge  of  Pnzeaa  is  derired  almost  oitirely 
from  TertnUian'a  lieatise  agunet  him.  Augutine,  M 
well  as  Philaster,  names  him  and  his  fdlowen  under 
the  heresy  of  Sabellius ;  and,  excepting  from  Tertullian, 
we  have  only  the  bare  mention  of  his  name  as  a  heretic. 
From  Tertullian  it  appears  that  he  went  to  Rome  from 
Asia,  and  the  words  of  Tertullian,  "mconomiam  intelli- 
gere  nolunt  etiam  Gneci,"  appear  to  conuin  reference 
to  bis  nation.  It  is  probable  that  he  learned  his  heresy 
from  k  school  in  Proconsular  Asia  which  produced  No- 
etuB  (q.  v.).  If  Pnxeii  held  his  hereay  while  in  Asia, 
be  can  aauvAy  bsv*  heen,  aa  be  U  often  stid  to  have 
been,  a  MoatwiM.  There  waa  a  connection  between 
the  later  Hont^nista  and  the  Sabellians;  but  the  earlier 
Hontanists  were  free  from  Sabellianism,  Tertullian'* 
words  imply  no  more  than  that  Praxeas  had  in  Asia 
become  acquainted  with  tbe  character  of  Montanist 
pretensions  and  doctrine.  See  MosTANiaH.  In  Asia 
PnuuM  had  soffered  impriaoomeiit  ("de  Jactatione 
martyrii  inflattta,  ob  aolum  et  nmplex  et  breve  careens 
tadium,"  is  the  polemical  notice  of  it),  and  with  the 
credit  attaching  to  a  confesnor  he  preached  his  false 
doctrine  at  Rome.  Whether  the  doctrine  mel  with  re- 
sistance, toleration,  or  favor  is  not  told,  but  that  Prax- 
eaa'a  endeavors  to  propagate  it  had  but  Uitk  eflfect  we 
■re  entitled  to  infer  trom  tbe  ailence  trf'  Uippolytns, 
There  is,  however,  very  great  difl^rence  of  opinion  re- 
ganling  this  point :  Oieseler  says  that  Ptaxeas  appears 
to  have  been  unmolested  in  Rome  on  account  of  bis 
doctrine  (^Comprtid.  i,  218) ;  Newman,  that  he  met  with 
the  determined  resistance  which  honorably  distinguishes 
the  primitive  Roman  Church  in  its  dealings  with  heresy 
(tliit  of  A  riatUt  p.  ISO) ;  HUman,  that  the  indignation 
of  Tertullian  at  the  rejection  of  his  Montanist  opinions 
urged  bim  to  arraign  the  pope,  witb  what  justice,  to 
what  extent,  we  know  not,  aa  having  embraced  the  Pa- 
tri)MS8ian  opinions  of  Praxeas  {/OA  nf  Latw  ChritHm- 
ity,  i,  49  [ed.  1867]).  The  two  Utter  mention,  as  if  in- 
clined to  it,  Beausobre's  supposition  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  continuator  of  the  De  Pratpr.  //nret.,  "  Praxeas 
quidem  herenm  introduzit,  quam  Victurinas  combo- 
ran  curavit,"  we  obould  read  Victor  for  Victorinus, 
One  would  be  rather  inclined  to  snbslitute  Zephyrinus. 
The  lU/ulation  of  lierrtie*  was  called  furlh  by  this 
very  controversy,  and  Hippolytus  details  carefully  the 
teneta  of  Noetu^  and  the  action  of  the  bisht^  of  Rome 
with  regard  to  them.  Had  Praxeas  prepar^  tbe  way 
to  any  considerable  extent  for  Noetus,  some  notice  of 
his  indueiice  would  surely  have  been  given,  whereas  all 
that  can  be  aaid  Is^  that  in  the  aeparate  tract  against 
Moetus  tbe  opening  words  will  include,  but  without 
naming,  disciples  of  Praxeas  joining  Noeius.  ft  is  easy 
to  suppose  that  Victor,  discovering  the  heresy  of  Prax- 
eas, and  not  wishing,  for  bis  own  sake,  to  disgrace  one 
upon  whose  information  he  had  acted,  and  by  whom 
perhaps  he  had  been  influenced  in  the  matter  of  the 
Hontonists,  quitily  sent  Praxeaa  from  Rome.  From 
Rome  Praxeas  went  into  Africa.  (We  take  "hie  quo- 
que"  in  Tertullian's  "  Fmticaverant  avenn  Praxeane; 
hie  qiK>que  superseminalte,"  etc.,  to  mean  Orthsge; 
and  that  Tertullian  speaks  of  himself  in  "  per  quem  tra- 
dnct«,"  etc)  The  date  at  which  Praxeas  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  the  length  of  hia  stay  there,  are  not  accu- 
rately known,  but  he  reached  Africa  before  Tertullisn 
became  a  Uontanist  (TertuU.  Adv.  Prax.  c,  i).  Dif- 
ferent dates,  from  A.D.  199  to  205,  are  assigned  for  this 
latter  event.  The  history  of  the  Hontaniiu  is  best  un- 
derslAod  by  supposing  Praxeas  to  have  been  at  Rome 
in  Victor's  time,  and  the  date  of  Tertullian's  Montanism 
to  have  been  the  earlier  date.  In  Africa  Praxeas  held 
a  dispute,  probably  widi  Tertullian,  atduiowlcdgM  hia 


mat,  and  daHvend  to  tbe  Cameb  a  ftnnal  iflcantatko. 
Bat  he  letunwd  again  to  his  emra,  and  TertnUiaii,  now 

a  Montanist,  wrote  his  tract  in  confutatimi  of  them. 

Praxeaa  taught  that  there  is  only  one  divine  Peraoo, 
that  tbe  Wt»d  and  the  Holy  Ghost  an  not  dtstiact 
substances;  arguing  that  an  admission  of  distinct  Per- 
sonalitica  neceaaarily  infers  three  Gods,  and  that  tbe 
identity  of  the  Penona  it  icquired  to  pttserre  the  di- 
vine monarchy.  He  applied  tbe  Utka  which  in  Hely 
Scripture  are  descriptive  of  deity  to  the  Father  akme; 
and  urged  particularly  the  wonts  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "  I  am  God,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  god,"  and 
from  the  New  Testament  the  expreaaions,  "I  and  mr 
Father  are  one,"  "  He  who  bath  aeen  me  hath  seen  llw 
Father,"  "  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  my  Father  in  me." 
While  Tertullian  unhesitatingly  charges  Praxeaa  with 
holding  FwripasHian  tenets  aa  neceaaarily  fotlowing 
iitDm  hia  prindplea,  Praxeaa  himaelT  appeata  not  to  have 
gone  so  far.  nec  compassus  est  Pater  Filio;  «e 

enim  directam  blasphemiam  in  Patrem  veriit,  dimiDai 
earn  hoc  modo  operant,  concedentes  jam  Patrem  et  Fi- 
lium  duos  esse;  m  Filius  quidem  patitur,  Pater  ven 
compatitur.  8tulti  et  in  hoc.  Quid  est  enim  compati, 
quam  cum  alio  paU?  Porro,  d  impassibilis  Pater,  uti- 
que  et  tncompassilnlis.  Ant  si  compassibilis,  uttque 
possibilis"  (TertuU.  Adx.  Prax,  c  xxix). 

The  course  of  controversy  brought  out,  in  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Praxeans,  the  second  and  altered  poeitian 
which  Monarchians  are  obliged  to  assume  when  pcesstd 
by  the  difficulties  of  thtir  original  position.  Itbabown, 
as  Tertullian  remarks  that  they  are  driven  to  emicfai- 
sioos  involving  the  elements  of  Gnostidam,  Tbe  Prax- 
eans, when  confuted  on  all  rides  on  tbe  distindka 
between  the  Father  and  tbe  Son,  distingaisbed  tbe 
Person  of  Jesus  from  the  Christ  They  understood  "the 
Son  to  be  flesh — that  in,  roan — that  is,  Jesus;  and  the 
Father  to  be  spirit  —  that  is,  God  —  that  is,  Christ." 
Thus  Tertullian  says,  "They  who  contend  that  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  are  one  and  the  oame  do  in  fart  now 
begin  to  divide  them  rather  than  to  unite  them.  Ssidi 
a  monarchy  as  thia  they  learned,  it  may  be,  in  tbe 
school  of  the  Valentinu^  (AidL  c.  xxvii).  Now  tbi« 
separation  of  Jesua  from  Christ  was  common  to  all 
(he  Gnostics.  They  were  unanimous  in  denying  that 
Christ  was  born.  Jesus  and  Christ  were  to  them  two 
separate  beings,  and  the  son  Christ  deaccnded  upon 
Jeans  at  bis  baptism.  The  dilTeienee  between  them 
and  the  Praxeans  appears  to  be  that  they  would  not  aay 
that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  whereas  tbe  Praxeans 
are  represented  as  arguing  from  the  angel's  words  to 
Mary  that  the  holy  thing  bom  of  her  was  the  flesh, 
and  that  therefore  tbe  flesh  was  the  Son  of  God.  Ter- 
tullian shows  in  opposition  to  them  that  the  Word  was 
incarnate  by  birth.  In  Praxcan  doctrine,  then,  in  its 
second  stage,  we  have  Jesus  called  the  Son  of  God, 
solely,  it  will  folknr,  on  account  tit  a  niraenlous  binh: 
Christ,  or  the  presence  of  the  Father,  rending  in  Jema: 
Jesus  suffering,  and  Christ  (  =  tbe  Father)  in^nibilem 
tied  compatimlem.  The  interval  between  this  and  Gnoe- 
tic  doctrine  is  easily  bridged  over ;  and  we  have  the 
cause  of  tbe  comparisons  and  identifications  that  are 
often  made  of  Sabellianism  with  Gnosticism.    See  Mo> 

KARCKIAKR. 

The  bcrexy  of  Praxeaa,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
Noetus,  did  not  make  much  pri^cresa.  It  was  almoat 
unknown  in  Africa  in  tbe  rime  of  Uptatus  (i,  37).  See 
Schaff,  Chutvh  UUl.  voL  i;  Neander.  Ckureh  Hit/.  voL 
ii:  id.  //iV.  of  Dogmnr,  i,  161;  Gieseler,  KeeltM.  ffirf. 
(Kce  Index  in  vol.  iii);  Baur,  DreifhigheUiUhrt,  \,t^- 
Ltddon,  Divinify  of  Chritt  (see  Index);  Allen, 
^nct«n(  Church,  p.  456;  Alzog,  Ktrchmffrtck,  i,  I8S; 
Pressensd,  Church  Hut.  (Henrif*),  p.  189  »q.;  Rave, 
TertuUirm,  p.  498  sq.;  Hilman,  //itt.  of  /^/m  CArse- 
titati/y,  i,  70;  Ueberweg,  Hi^.  of  Philot.  i,  SOS;  Moe- 
heim,  CommmUtry  on  EcdtM.  JJitU  (see  Index  in  vol. 
i) ;  Lardner,  Worlu  (see  Index,  in  v<d,  riit);  Water* 
land,  If'oritf,  toL  y&^MMsqkA^^^m^  889;  ud 
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Iht  other  sooRM  of  inforoMtioD  indicated  in  time  «tt<- 
tboritiei. 

Prueas.   See  Fraxkaks. 

Praxedas,  St.,  w«a  an  early  convert  to  Christian- 
ity,  according  to  some  accounts,  of  the  apostle  Peter; 
bal  tbia  ic^  of  course,  very  doubtful,  since  we  do  not 
even  know  wlwtfaer  Peter  was  ever  at  Rotne.  The  acta 
of  her  life  are  an  aunouiidcd  by  traditioni  aa  to  be  al- 
Bkoac  entirely  devoid  of  trustworthiness;  but  from  these 
we  learn  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  St.  Pudentius,  a 
Roauu  senator,  and  sister  of  St.  Pudenttana  (q.  v.). 
According  to  the  legendary  account,  Praxedes,  with  her 
tiater  I^fdsotiana,  ^voted  herself,  after  Peter  bad  suf- 
fered dwrtyidom,  to  the  relief  and  can  of  the  sulfering 
OiristiaDS,  and  to  the  burying  of  the  bodies  that  were 
alaio  in  the  persecutions.  They  had  the  assistance  of  a 
holy  man  named  I'm  torus,  who  was  devoted  in  thrir 
service.  They  shrank  from  nothing  that  came  in  the 
way  4^  their  self-impoeed  duties.  They  sought  out  and 
received  into  their  houses  such  as  were  torn  and  muti- 
lated by  tortures.  They  visited  and  fed  such  as  were 
in  priaon.  They  took  up  the  bodiea  of  the  martyred 
one*  which  were  caat  out  witboal  burial,  and,  oarefidly 
waabinf^  and  efamuding  them,  they  laid  them  reverently 
in  the  cave*  beneath  their  houses.  All  the  blood  ther 
ooUectcd  with  sponges,  and  deposited  in  a  certain  well 
Thua  boldly  they  showed  forth  the  faith  which  was  in 
them,  and  yet,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  ac- 
eooDta,  they  escaped  persecution  and  martyrdom,  and 
died  peacefully  and  were  buried  in  the  cenoetery  of 
Kacalla.  Pastorus  wrote  a  history  of  their  deeda  and 
vinaea.  Their  house,  in  which  the  apoeUe  is  reported 
to  hare  preached,  was  consecrat^l'as  a  place  of  Chris- 
dan  worship  by  pope  IHus  I.  Their  churchea  are  among 
the  intereattng  remains  of  ancient  Konte.  In  the  nave 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Praasede  is  a  well,  in  which  she 
is  aaid  to  have  put  the  blood  of  thoae  who  suffered  on 
the  Eaquiline,  while  the  holy  sponge  is  preserved  in  a 
ailvcr  ahrine  in  the  sacristy,  bi  the  ehnvch  of  Sc  Pb- 
deatiana  there  is  a  well,  said  to  oootaln  the  reUea  of 
3000  martyrs.  In  Christian  art  they  have  frequently 
been  made  the  subject  of  the  painter's  brush,  and  the 
two  siattn  are  uaoally  represented  together,  richly 
draped.  The  sponge  and  cup  are  their  especial  attri- 
bncea.  They  are  commemorated  on  the  days  on  which 
ibej'  ue  aoppoaed  to  have  died— July  SI  and  May  19, 
AJ>.  148.  See  Schaff,  Ckurtk  HitUny,  voL  U;  Butler, 
UMH^flkeaamU.  (J.H.W.) 

PrwddXbe,  a  aumame  of  Pmephone  among  the 
Orphic  poets,  but  at  a  later  period  she  was  accounted  a 
goddess  who  was  concerned  with  the  distribution  of 
justice  to  the  human  family.  The  daughters  of  Ogygea 
received  the  name  of  Pnaidica,  and  were  worabipped 
under  the  figure  of  heads  of  animals. 

Praziphftnes  {Upalt^avtis),  a  Peripatetic  philoa- 
opher,  wan  a  native  cither  of  Mytilene  (Clem.  Alex,  i, 
ZHh,  e<L  I'oiter)  or  of  Rhodes  (Strabo,  xiv,  666).  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Demetriua  Poliorcetes  and  Ptolemy 
Lsgi,  and  waa  a  pupil  of  Tbeophtaatna,  about  B.C.  822 
(ProduB,  i,  /»  TVflwams;  Tuetzea,  Ad  Henod.  Op.  tt 
Uigt,  \\  He  subsequentiy  opened  a  school  himself,  in 
which  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  bis  pupils 
(Diog.  L^ert.  x,  l^X  Praxiphanes  paid  especial  atten- 
tion to  grammatical  studies,  and  is  hence  named  along 
with  Aiiatotle  as  the  founder  and  creator  of  the  science 
of  grammar  (Clem.  Alex.  I.  c.f  fiekker,  Aneodota,  ii, 
229,  wbare  lipaiifavovi  should  be  read  instead  of 
'Bnf^vovc).  The  writings  of  Praxiphanes  appear  to 
have  been  numerous,  but  have  no  special  intereat  to- 
day. See  PreUer,  IH^iaaiio  de  PraxiphwHi  Ptj^pa' 
Mico  mier  amli^Mma$  grammalkot  nobUi  (Dorpat, 
I  tin- 
Pray,  Gaonon,  a  Hungarian  Jesuit,  noted  as  a 
hianrian,  waa  bora  at  Preaboig  in  17S4.  In  1740  he 
aaicnd  tbt  Sode^  of  Jeaua,  taught  in  aeveral  of  thdr 


schools,  and  became,  after  the  aupprcasion  of  hia  orde^ 
historit^rapher  of  the  kingdom  of  Uungarj*,  and  con- 
servator of  the  Uhnry  of  Buda.  In  1790  he  obtained  a 
canonry  at  Groeawaitiein.  He  died  near  the  close  fjf 
the  18th  century.  Pray  wrote,  Atmak*  vettrtt  ifun- 
nontm,  Avaronm  H  Hungarorum  ad  atmum  Christ. 
MDXCVU  deducd  (Vienna,  1761,  fol.,  foUowed  by  Sup. 
plementa,  ibid.  1776,  fol.): — Aimulfi  rtgum  llungaria 
ad  amnm  Ckr,  MDLX/V  Axhuti  (ibid.  1764-70,  6  pta. 
foL): — IM  taera  dextera  dhi  Slephani  Hmgaria  rtgU 
(itnd.1771, 4to)»— i>r  LadMm  Hungai-ia  rrgt  (Peslh, 
1774, 4to) : — lie  Salomone  rtpe  et  Emerico  dun  llunga- 
ria (iUd.  1774, 4to) : — Speamtn  MerartAim  I/unffarica, 
eofHpieetent  $eriem  cAronolopictm  archirpitcoporum  e( 
epiacoporum  Hungaria,  cum  diocetium  delineeUione  (Pres. 
burg,  1776,  4tD) : — Iiukx  l^/rorum  rarionm  bHivUkecm 
vnieertitaHs  Budauis  (Buda,  1784X^1,  2  pta.  8vo); — 
ffiftoria  regum  Hunffaria,  cum  not&Oa  ad  atgnotcmdn 
veteran  regni  ttatam  (ibid.  ISOO-I,  8  pts.  8vo). — Hoefbr, 
JVour.  Biog.  GhuraU,  s.  v.  See  Honinyt,  Mtmorim 
tfifl^ronm,voLui;  Luca,ffeMrfa«<>Mfemtmt;  lioter- 
mund,  aupploncnt  to  JScber,  GekktifK-Lexikon,  a.  t. 

Frayer,  The  worda  generally  uaed  in  the  O.  T. 
are  r^ntn,  tehimUUi.  (from  the  root  '^n,  •*to  incline^* 
"  to  be  gradouB,"  whence  in  Hithp.  "  to  entreat  graee 
or  mercy Sept.  generally,  ^i|inc ;  Vnlg.  dtpreealio), 
and  n^^ri.  tepkilldh  (from  the  root  ^bf,  «'to  Judge," 
whence  iu  Hithp. "  to  seek  Judgment ;"  Sept.  wpornvxh  i 
y Dig.  orofso).  The  latter  is  also  used  to  express  intercea- 
Kiy  prayer.  The  two  words  point  to  the  two  chief  ob- 
Jecta  aought  in  prayer,  viz.  the  prevalence  of  right  and 
truth,  and  the  gift  of  mercy.  A  very  frequent  formula 
for  prayer  in  the  O-T.  is  the  phrase  nin^  0133  H^;?, 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah,  The  usual  Greek 
term  is  cvxo/tai,  which  originally  rignifled  only  a  vmA  ; 
but  it'opat,  to  beg  (pn^ierly  to  mud'),  ia  a  fluent  ex- 
pression for  prayer. 

L  Sergilural  Outorjf  ^  Ae  8td^et^\.  That  prayer 
was  coeval  with  the  fallen  race  we  cannot  doubt,  and  it 
was  in  all  probability  associated  with  the  first  sacriBcew 
The  first  definite  account  of  its  public  observance  occurs 
in  the  remarkable  expression  recorded  in  the  lifetime 
of  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth:  "Then  began  men  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  iv,  26).  From  that 
time  a  life  of  prayer  evidently  marked  the  distinction 
between  the  pious  and  the  wicked.  The  habit  waa 
maintained  in  the  choaeu  family  irfAbrahaiD,  as  ia  evi- 
dent ftom  fteqnent  instances  In  the  history  of  tbe  He- 
brew patriarchs.  Hoses,  however,  gave  no  specific 
commands  with  reference  to  this  part  of  religious  ser- 
vice (comp.  Spanheim,  Ad  Callimack.  Pallad.  p.  189; 
Creuzer,  SynUtoi.  i,  164  sq.),  and  prayer  was  not  by  law 
interwoven  with  the  public  worship  of  God  among  the 
Hebrews  (but  comp.  DeuL  xxvi,  10, 13,  and  tbe  prayer 
of  atmieroent  offered  by  the  high-priest.  Lev.  xvi,  21). 
We  do  not  know  whether,  before  the  exile,  prayer  waa 
customarily  Joined  with  sacrificial  offerings  (//tod^  i, 
460  sq. ;  Otfyt.  xiv,  423 ;  Lucian,  Dea  Syr.  67 ;  Curtius, 
iv,  18, 16 ;  Pliny,  //.  jV.  xxviii,  8 ;  see  lamblich,  Mytter. 
V,  26).  Yet,  at  least  in  morning  and  evening  worship, 
tiKMe  present  perhaps  Joined  in  prayer,  either  silently 
or  with  united  voices  (see  Luke  i,  10).  About  tbe  time 
of  tbe  exile  oar  records  begin  of  the  custom  of  the 
vitea  reciting  prayers  and  leading  othera  (1  Chron. 
xxiii,  80;  comp.  Neb.  xi,  17;  Berach.  xxvi,  1;  see 
Otho,  Lex,  Rub,  p.  164).  An  extrsonlinary  instance 
of  public  prayer  occurs  in  1  Kings  viii.  22.  We  see 
that  prayer  as  a  religious  exercise,  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  sanctuary,  though  not  exfwasly  commanded,  waa 
yet  supposed  and  expected.  (Pm.  cxli,  8 ;  Rev.  viii,  8, 
4,  seem  to  indicate  that  ineenae  waa  a  symbol  of  prayer ; 
but  see  BHhr,  SymboHk,  i,  461  sq.)  As  private  devo- 
tion prayer  was  always  in  general  use  (comp.  Isa.  i,  16; 
Credner,  On  Joel,  p.  193,  suppoaeaiWitnJMl  Ui  16,  and 
Matt,  xviii,  8;  xis,  14;  iIW^«St)ife>Qgi£rirtue 
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ma  ascribed  to  tbe  prayers  of  innocent  children ;  but 
without  ground).  After  the  time  of  tbe  exile  prayer 
came  gradually  to  be  viewed  as  a  meritorious  work,  an 
opui  vptratuM,  Vttyei  and  fasting  were  considered  tbe 
two  great  dividoiu  of  personal  piety  (Tob.  xii,  9;  Ju- 
dUb  iv,  12).  It  was  customary  to  offer  prayer  before 
every  great  undertaking  (Judith  xiii,  7 ;  comp.  Acts 
ix,40;  //idJ,  ix,  172 ;  xxiv,308;  Pytiiag.  Carmen  Aur. 
48) ;  as  in  war  befure  a  battle  (1  Mace  v,  38 ;  xi,  71 ;  2 
Mace  xr,  26;  comp^  viii,  29).  Three  times  a  day  was 
prayer  repeated  (Dan.  vi,  11;  comp.  Psa.  Iv,  16;  Twt- 
chum,  ix,  4,  in  Schlitlgen,  Hor,  Uebr.  i,  419) :  namely, 
at  the  third  hour  (9  A.U.,  Acts  ii,  15,  tbe  time  of  tbe 
morning  aacriSce  in  the  Temple) ;  at  mid-day,  the  ^th 
hour  (12  X,  9):  and  in  tlie  afternoon,  at  the  ninth 
hour  (8  P.M.,  tbe  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple;  comp.  Dan.  ix,  21 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  4,  S; 
see  also  AcU  iii,  1 ;  x,  80 ;  ThUo,  Apocr.  i,  352 ;  Scbdtt- 
gen.  Op.  cit,  p.  418  sq.;  Wetatein,  ii,  471).  Compare 
the  three  or  four  fold  repetition  of  aooga  of  praise  by  the 
Kgyptlanpriestaeachday(Porphyr.M&»((iLir,8).  The 
Mohammedans,  too,  are  well  known  to  have  daily  houn 
pnyer.  It  was  usual,  too,  before  and  afler  eating  to 
utter  a  form  of  prayer  or  thanks  (HatL  xv,  86 ;  John 
vi,  11;  Acts  xxvii,  85;  Philo,  Of^.  ii,  481;  Porphyr. 
Abttiiiai.  iv,  12;  see  Kuinol,  De  preeum  ante  tt  pott 
dbam  op.  Judaot  H  Chriat.  faofidarvm  gamt,  aati- 
qvitate,  et&  [Lipa.  1764  ]}.  Tbe  Pharisees  and  Eaaenee 
especially  aaeiibed  great  impurtance  to  pn^yer.  The 
fbrnier,  indeed,  made  a  di^y  of  this  form  of  devotion 
(Matt,  vi,  5),  and  humored  their  own  conceit  by  mak- 
ing their  prayers  very  long.  See  Phabisee,  Perma- 
nent forms  of  prayer  were  already  customary  in  the 
time  ol  Christ  (Luke  xi,  1),  perhaps  chiefly  the  same 
which  are  contained  in  the  Mishna,  Beracholh  (c(Hnp. 
Pirte  Aboth,  ii,  13).  The  Lord's  Prayer,  too,  has  sev- 
eral, though  not  very  important,  agreemenia  with  the 
funrn  in  the  Talmud  (see  SchSttgen,  i,  160  sq.;  Vi- 
tringa,  De  Synag.  Vtt.  p.  9(i2;  Otho,  An>.  R<A.  p.  589; 
Tholuck,  Bftypyedigf,  p.  387  sq.).  Private  pnyer  was 
practiced  by  the  Jsraelilea  chiefly  in  retired  cbamlMis 
in  their  houses  (Hatt.vi,  6),  especially  in  the  "upper 
room"  (Dan.  vi,  11 ;  Judith  viii,  6;  Tob.  iii,  12;  Acts  i, 
13;  X,  9),  and  on  the  nof.  If  in  the  open  air,  an  emi- 
nence was  sought  for  (Matt,  xiv,  23;  Mark  vi,  46; 
Luke  vi,  12;  comp.  I  Kings  xviii,42).  I'be  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  were  fondest  of  going  to  the  court  of  the 
Temple  (Luke  xvtii,  10;  Acts  iii,  I;  comp,  laa.  Ivi, 7; 
see  Aruob.  Adc,  Oettt.  vi,  4;  Lakemacher,  Antiq,  Gr, 
Sacr. )).  425).  He,  however,  who  was  surprised  by  the 
hotir  of  prayer  in  tbe  street  stood  there  and  said  hie 
prayer  on  the  spot.  In  eveiy  case  the  fhce  was  turned 
towarda  the  holy  hill  of  the  Temple  (Dan.  vi,  11 ;  2 
Cbron.  vi,  84;  8  Eadr.  iv,  68;  Mishna,  BeratA.  ir,  5), 
but  by  the  Samaritans  to  Uerizim.  In  the  court  of  the 
Tem{de  the  face  was  turned  to  the  Temple  itself  (1 
Kings  viii,  36),  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Psa.  v,  6 ;  see 
Tbilo,  Apoer.  i,  20).  Thus  the  Jews  praying  then  faced 
the  wes^  while  the  modem  Jewa  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica face  the  east  in  prayer.  It  was  an  eariy  custom 
among  Christians,  too,  to  turn  the  face  towards  the  east 
in  praying  (Oriften,  /lom,  5,  ia  Kum,,  in  Op.  li,  284 ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  vii,  724;  comp.  TertuL  Ap<il.  xvi).  The 
Mohammedans  turn  the  face  towants  Mecca  (Roeen- 
mUller,  MorgtmU  iv,  861).  The  usual  posture  in  pnyer 
was  Mttmdiag  (1  8am.  i,  26;  1  Kings  viii,  22;  Dan.  ix, 
20;  Matt,  vi,  5;  Mark  xi,  2a;  Luke  xviti,  11;  comp. 

xxiv,306  8q.;  Martial,  xii, 77, 2 ;  AIKonn,v,8; 
Minhna,  Btrach.  v,  1 ;  Philn.  Opfi.  ii,  481 ;  Wetstein,  i, 
321).  But  in  earnest  devoti<>n,  bending  the  knee,  or 
actual  kneeling,  was  practiced  ('2  Chmn.  vi,  13;  1  Kings 

viii,  54;  Esdr.  ix,  5;  Dan.  vi,  10;  Luke  xxii,  41;  Acts 

ix,  40),  or  the  body  was  even  thrown  to  the  ground 
(Gen.  xxiv,  26 ;  Neh.viii,6;  Judith  ix,l;  MatU  xxvi, 
89),  The  hands  before  pnyer  must  be  made  clean. 
Bays  the  Miahna,  He  that  praya  with  unclean  hands 
commits  deadly  sin  {Sokar  Vtul.  f.  101,  427;  comp.  1 


Tim.  ii,  S;  Odg*.  ii,  261;  Clem,  Akx.  Stnmt.  ir,  531; 
ChrysoeU  Horn.  43,  in  ]  Cm:').  Tbe  bands  were  then, 
in  standing,  often  lifted  up  towards  heaven  (1  Kings 

viii,  22;  Neh.  viii,  7;  Iam.ii,  19;  iii, 41;  PsK.  xxviii,2; 
cxxxiv,  2;  2  Mace  iii,  20;  1  Tim.  ii,  8;  Philo,  Opp.  ii, 
481,  534;  Hiad,  i,  450;  Virgil,  ^r.  i,  98;  Horace,  Od. 
iii,  23,  1 ;  Plutarch,  Ater.  p.  682;  Aristotle,  Mmmd.  vi; 
Senee:,  i,]p. 41 ;  Wetstein,  ii,828;  Doughtn  ^aaiectii, 
185);  sometimes  were  spread  out  (Isa.  i,  15;  Ezra  ix,5); 
and  in  bumble  prayers  of  penitence  were  laid  meekly  on 
the  breast,  or  sometimes  the  breast  was  struck  with  then 
(Luke  xviii,  18).  A  posture  peculiar  to  prayer  was 
dropping  the  bead  upon  tbe  breast  (I^  xxxr*  18), « 
between  the  kneca  (1  Kinga  xviii,  42).  Thia  wm  done 
in  great  sorrow.  Tbe  foimer  is  atill  customaiy  aincvf 
the  Mohammedans  (see  tbe  figs,  in  Reland'a  Dt  Bitig, 
Muh.  p.  87).  See  ArnTCDxa.  Extensive  treatises 
on  tbe  kinds  of  prayer,  and  their  order  and  condoct,  art 
given  in  tbe  Mishna  (treatise  Beradkoth)  and  the  donbte 
Gemara  (in  German  by  Rabe  [Halle,  1777];  see  aba 
Otho,  £«r.  Rah,  p.  537  sq.).  One  species  of  prayer 
was  intercession.  Almost  infallible  virtue  was  ascribed 
to  it  when  offered  by  a  holy  pentm  (see  James  v,  16; 
oomp.  Diod.  Sic.  iv,  61 ;  ApoJIod.  iii,  12,  6;  Gen.  xx,7, 
17;  Exod.xxxii, llsq.;  1  Kings xvii, 20 sq.;  Josephi^ 
.4n/.  xiv,  2,1;  2  Cor.  i,  11;  1  Tim.  ii,  1  sq.;  PhiLi.19). 
Hence  it  was  common  to  request  tbe  pravers  of  oihers 
(1  ThessL  V,  26;  2  Thess.  iii,  1:  Ileb.  xiii,  18;  comp. 
Deyling,  OAaov.  ii,  587  sq.).  See  Jonath.  Gea.  aacs^ 
27;  and  esp,  Suioer,  Ohterv.  Saer.  p.  149  aq.;  Scbrdder, 
DuM.  de  Precib.  H^trmorum  [Marb.  1717] ;  Saubert,  De 
Precibui  Heb.;  and  Poleman,  De  rilu  pracamiii  nt, 
HA.,  both  in  Ugolini  Tketaur.  voL  xzi ;  Carpzor,  Ap* 
par.  p.  322  sq.;  Banr,  Golletd.  Verf.  i,  367  aq.;  Refan, 
Hutoria  Preeum  BiUica  (Gotting.  1814);  HartmaBn, 
Veriimd.  d.  A.  u.  JV;  7.  286  sq.,  286  sq. ;  and  on  tbt 
whole  subject,  Brorer,  de  Niedck,  De  popmtar.  wri.  H 
recent.  Adorationik.  (Amsterd.  1713).  The  Uomcric 
prayers  are  treated  in  Naegelsbach's  Homer.  TkeoL  p.  18( 
sq.  See  Piumkuuhk;  STHAOOOirx. 

2.  The  otUy  form  m  prayer  given  for  perpetual  use  in 
tbe  O.  T.  is  the  one  in  Deul.  xxvi,  6-16,  connected  with 
the  offering  of  tithes  and  flnt-lhiits,  and  containing  in 
simple  form  the  important  elements  of  prayer,  acknowl- 
edgment of  (iod's  mercy,  self-dedicalioii,  and  prayer  for 
future  blessing.  To  this  may  perhapa  be  added  iIm 
threefold  blessing  of  Numb,  vt,  24-26,  couched  as  it  b  in 
a  precatory  form ;  and  theshort  prayersctf  Mo»os(NumK 
X,  85,  36)  at  the  moving  and  resting  uf  the  cloud,  tbe 
former  of  which  was  the  germ  of  tbe  6Slb  Psalm. 

Indeed,  the  forms  given,  evidently  with  a  view  to 
preservation  and  constant  use,  are  rather  hymoa  or 
songs  than  prayen  propeiiy  so  colled,  although  ib^ 
often  contain  supplication.  Scattered  through  the  bi>> 
torical  books  we  have  the  Song  of  Moses  taugikt  to  tbe 
children  of  Israel  (Deul.  xxxii,  1-43);  his  less  impor- 
tant songs  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xr, 
1-19)  and  at  the  springing  out  of  the  water  (Nomb.  xxi, 
17, 18) ;  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Jiidg.  v);  the 
Song  of  Hannah  in  1  Sam.  ii,  1-10  (the  effect  of  which 
is  seen  by  reference  to  tbe  Magniflcat);  and  tbe  So«g 
of  David  (Psa.  xviii),  singled  out  in  2  Soin,  xxiL  Bat 
after  Daviri's  time  the  existence  and  use  uf  the  1'salim, 
and  the  poetical  form  of  the  prophetic  books,  and  of  tbe 
prayers  which  they  contain,  must  have  tended  to  fix 
this  poalmic  character  on  all  Jewish  prayer.  The  clliKt 
is  seen  plainly  in  the  form  of  Hezekiah'a  prayen  to  3 
Kings  xix,  15-19;  Isa.  xzxviii,  9-20. 

But  of  the  prayers  recorded  in  the  CT.Ihe  two  meet 
remarkable  are  those  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  28-58)  and  of  Joshua  tbe 
high-priest  and  his  colleagues  after  tbe  captivity  (Neh. 

ix,  5-38).  The  former  is  a  prayer  for  God's  preaoica 
with  his  people  in  time  (rf  national  defeat  (vcr.  33, 84), 
fimiine  or  pestilence  (rer.  86-87),  war  (ver.  44, 4&y,  and 
captivity  (ver.  46-50),  and  with  each  individual  J«w 
uKl.trH.ger  (v.r.4l-«)  wbs@^-^|^n  theT— 
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plh  TlMlatlcroaoUinaftKdtilofallGod'ableMiDgB 
lo  tbe  chiidnn  of  LhtmI  from  Abraham  to  the  captirity, 
■  oonfesdon  of  theit  oontinual  sim,  and  a  freafa  dedica- 
tioQ  of  themielvea  to  the  coveouit.  It  i>  clear  that 
both  are  likely  to  have  exercised  a  strong  liturgical  in- 
fitioice,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  tbe  public  prayer 
io  tbe  Temple,  already  referred  to,  had  in  oar  Lord's 
lina  grown  into  a  kind  of  liturgy.  Before  and  during 
the  Mcridoe  tbei*  was  ■  prayer  that  tiod  would  put  it 
into  tbrir  bearta  to  love  aiui  feu  him ;  then  a  repeating 
of  tbe  Ten  CommaDdmenia,  and  of  tbe  paasagea  written 
on  their  phylacteries  [tee  Fbontlxts]  ;  next,  tbree  or 
fuur  prayers  and  ascriptions  of  glory  to  God;  and  the 
bicMing  from  Numb,  vi,  24-26,  "The  Lurd  bless  thee," 
Hb,  closed  this  service.  Afterwards,  at  the  offering  of 
tbe  meali.olleriQg,  Ibeie  fidktwed  tbe  singing  of  pealma, 
rtgulariy  fixed  for  eacb  day  of  the  week,  or  specudly 
appointed  for  tbe  graat  feetirals  (see  Knghant,  bk.  xiii, 
ch.  T,  1 4).  A  aonewbat  iimiUr  liturgy  formed  a  legn- 
Isr  part    tbe  ajnagogue  woithip,  in  which  there  was  a 

regular  miniater,  as  tbe  leader  of  prqrerO^BKI?  V^^'^i 
bgatai  Melraue) ,  and  pnUie  prayer,  a>  w^  as  private 
waa  tbe  spedal  object  of  the  Proaeuc^  It  appears, 
also,  from  tbe  question  of  the  disciFdeS  in  Luke  xi,  I, 
and  from  Jewish  tradition,  that  the  chief  teacheta  of 
the  day  gave  spedal  furras  of  prayer  to  their  disciples, 
as  tbe  badge  of  their  diacipleship  and  the  best  fruiu  of 
their  learning.    See  Forms  or  Prayer. 

All  CbttBUaa  prayw  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  Lord's 
Rnyer;  bttt  ita  spirit  is  also  guided  by  that  of  bis  pnyer 
in  Getbseaaane,  and  of  tbe  prayer  recorded  by  St.  John 
Ceh.xvii),tbe  beginning  of  bis  great  work  ofintercesuon. 
The  Im  is  the  oomprebenmve  type  of  the  simplest  and 
■ost  nnirenal  prayer;  the  second  Juatiliee  prayers  for 
ipecial  Uesungs  of  this  life,  while  it  limits  them  by 
perfect  resignation  to  God's  will ;  the  last,  dwelling  as  it 
dues  on  tbe  knowledge  aad  glorification  of  God,  and  the 
nouinnioa  of  man  with  him,  as  the  one  object  of  prayer 
and  life,  is  the  type  of  tbe  highest  and  moat  qHritoal 
deretioii.  The  Lord's  Prayer  has  givm  the  tona  and 
tone  of  all  ordinary  Christian  prayer;  it  has  fixed,  aa 
its  leading  principles,  simplicity  and  confidence  in  our 
Father,  community  of  sympathy  with  all  men,  and  prac- 
tical reference  to  our  own  life;  it  has  shown,  as  its  true 
objects,  first  the  gloiy  of  God,  and  next  the  needs  of 
Biau.  To  tbe  intercessory  prayer  we  may  trace  up  it* 
transeeodeDtal  element,  ita  dMire  of  that  communioo 
thiMgh  lora  witb  the  nature  of  God  which  is  the  se* 
oat  iriT all  individual  bidineas  and  of  all  eommuuity  witb 

The  influence  of  these  prayera  is  more  distinctly 
traced  in  the  prayen  contuned  in  the  Epistles  (see  Eph. 
iii.  14-St  i  Bom.  zvi.  2&-27 ;  Phil  i,  ft.|  1 ;  CoL  i,  »-l5 ; 
Ileb,  xiii,  80, 21 ;  1  Pet.  V,  m  1 1,  etc.)  than  in  those  re- 
corded iu  tbe  Acts.  Tbe  public  prayer,  which  from  tbe 
begiauing  became  the  prindple  of  life  and  unity  in  the 
Church  (see  AcU  li,  42;  and  comp.  i,  24,  25;  iv,24-d0; 
Ti,  6;  xii,  6;  xiii,  2,  8;  xvi,  25;  xx,  36;  xxi,  5), 
probably  in  the  first  instance  took  much  of  its  form  and 
rtyle  from  the  prayen  of  the  aynagnguea.  The  only 
^■na  given  (bcndea  the  very  short  one  of  Acta  i,  24,26), 
davUiiig  as  it  doca  (Acta  iv,  24.^)  on  tbe  Scripturca 
flf  tbe  O.  T.  in  their  application  to  our  I^rd,  seems  lo 
mark  this  connection.  It  was  probaUy  by  degrees  that 
tbey  assuiDed  the  distinctively  Christian  chsracter. 

Intbe  record  of  prayenaccepted  and  granted  byGod, 
we  observe,  as  always,  a  special  adaptation  to  tbe  period 
of  bis  dispensation  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  pstri- 
arebal  pniod  they  bave  tbe  simple  and  childlike  tone 
^domestic  snppUcaUon  for  the  simple  and  apparently 
tririal  incidenia  of  domestic  life.  Such  are  the  prayers 
of  Abraham  for  children  (Gen.  xv,  2,  3);  for  Ishmael 
(srii,  18);  of  Isaac  for  Rebekah  (xxv,  21);  of  Abra- 
ksa'i  tervanc  in  Meaopoumia  (xxiv,  12-14) ;  although 
'"•Hiuiiia  they  take  a  wider  range  in  intercession,  as 
vUtilmbam  for  Sodom  {fien.  xviH,  HiSi),  and  for 


AUmeleeh  (xx,  7, 17).  Li  the  Mos^  period  tb^  ae> 
sume  a  more  stdemn  tone  and  a  national  bearing,  cbieBy 
that  of  direct  interceesion  (w  the  chosen  peojde,  as  1^ 
Moses  (Numb,  xi,  2;  xii,  13;  xxi,  7);  by  Samuel  (I 
Sam.  vii,  6;  xii,  19,  28);  by  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  17, 
18);  by  Hezekiah  (2  Kings' xix,  15-19);  by  Isaiah  (2 
Kingsxix,4;  2  Cbron.  xxxit,  20);  by  Daniel  (Dan,  ix, 
20, 21) :  or  of  prayer  for  national  victory,  as  by  Asa  (2 
Chroa  xiv,  II);  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx,  6-12). 
Mora  rarely  are  they  fur  tudtviduals,  aa  in  the  prayer 
of  Hannah  (I  Sam.  i,  12) ;  in  that  of  Hezekiah  in  his 
sickness  (2  Kings  xx,  2) ;  the  intercession  of  Samuel  fur 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xv,  11, 86),  etc  A  special  class  are  those 
which  precede  and  refer  to  tbe  exertdse  of  miraculous 
power,  as  by  lioees  (Exod.  viii,  12,  80;  xv,  25);  by 
Elijah  at  Zarephatb  (1  Kings  xvii,  20)  and  Carmel  (1 
Kings  xviii,  86, 87) ;  by  Elisba  «i  Sbunem  (2  Kings  tv, 
88)  and  Dothan  (vi,  17,  16);  by  laalah  (2  Kings  xx. 
U);  by  St.  Peter  for  Talntba  (Acta  ix,  40);  by  the 
elders  of  the  Church  (James  v,  14-16).  In  the' New 
Testament  they  have  a  more  directly  spiritual  bearing, 
such  as  the  prayer  of  the  Church  for  protection  and 
grace  (Acts  iv,  24-80) ;  of  tbe  Apostles  for  their  Samar- 
itan convert*  (viii,  18) ;  of  Cornelius  for  guidance  (x.  4, 
81);  of  tbe  Church  of  St.  Peter  (xii,  6);  of  St.  Paul  at 
Pbtlippi  (xvi,  26);  (^St.  Paul  against  the  thorn  in  tbe 
flesh  answered,  slthough  not  granted  (2  Cor.  xii,  7^9), 
etc.  It  would  seem  the  intention  of  Holy  Scripture  to 
enoonrsge  all  prayer,  more  especially  intercession,  in  all 
relattuiw  and  fur  all  righteous  objects.  See  LoRU's 
Pratbil 

IL  CAriiftim  Doetrim  m  ike  StS^eel^l.  Vnjvr  b  • 
request  or  petition  for  mercies;  or  it  is  "an  ofltring-up 
of  our  desires  to  God,  for  things  agreeable  to  his  wiU,  Ic 
the  name  of  Christ,  by  the  b^p  of  his  Spirit,  witb  con- 
fesuon  of  our  sins,  and  thankful  acknowledgment  of  his 
merciea."  Nothing  can  be  more  rational  or  cwisistent 
than  the  exerdae  of  this  duty.  It  is  a  divine  injunc- 
Uoo  that  men  should  always  pray,  and  not  faint  (Luke 
xviii,  1).  It  is  highly  proper  we  should  acknowledge 
tbe  obligations  we  are  under  to  the  IMvlne  Bring,  and 
supplicate  his  throne  for  the  blessings  we  stand  in  iwed 
of.  It  is  eseenUal  to  our  peace  and  felicity,  and  in  the 
happy  means  of  our  carr^-ing  on  and  enjoying  fellowship 
with  God.  It  has  an  influence  on  our  tempera  and  con- 
duct, and  evincea  our  sutgedion  and  obedience  to  God, 

2,  The  c^ect  of  prayer  la  God  alone,  through  Jesus 
Christ  as  tbe  Mediator.  All  supplications,  therefore,  lo 
saints  or  angels  ara  not  only  useless,  but  blasphemous. 
All  wonhip  of  the  creature,  however  exalted  that  creat- 
ure is,  is  idulatry,  and  is  strictly  prohibited  in  the  sacred 
law  of  God.  Nor  are  we  to  pray  to  the  Trinity  as  three 
distinct  Gods;  for  though  tbe  Father,  Son,  and  Hiriy 
Ghost  be  addressed  in  various  parts  of  the  Scripture 
(2  Cor.  xiii,  14;  2  Thess.  ii,  16, 17),  yet  never  as  three 
Gods,  for  that  would  lead  us  directly  to  ^e  doctrine  of 
polytheism:  the  more  ordinary  mode  tbe  Scriptun 
points  out  is  to  address  tbe  Father  ttarougb  the  Son, 
depending  on  the  Spirit  to  help  our  inflnnidea  (Eph. 
ii,  16 ;  Kom.  viii,  26). 

8.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  du^,  it  most  be  observed 
that  it  does  not  conrist  in  tbe  elevation  of  the  voice,  the 
posture  of  tbe  body,  tbe  use  of  a  form,  or  the  mere  ex- 
temporary use  of  word^  nor,  properly  speaking,  in  any- 
thing of  an  exterior  nature;  but  rimply  the  offering  up 
of  our  desires  to  God  (Matt,  xv,  8).  (See  the  definition 
abote.)  It  has  generally  been  divided  into  adoration, 
by  which  we  express  our  sense  of  the  goodness  and 
greatness  of  God  (Dan.  iv,  84,  86) ;  om/eMtioH,  by  which 
we  acknowledge  our  unwortbiness  (1  John  i,  9) ;  ntppli' 
cnlioH,  by  which  we  pray  for  pardon,  grace,  or  any 
blessing  we  want  (HatL  vii,  7) ;  intenxsnon,  by  which 
we  pray  for  others  (James  v,  16) ;  and  lhanhffivvtff,  by 
which  we  express  our  gratitude  to  God  (Phil,  iv,  €). 
To  these  some  add  inrocafion,  a  making  mention  of 
one  or  more  of  the  uameaofGod;  plta^iiiff,Mrgu'mf  our 
case  with  God  U  a  butnblcipikj 
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eation,  or  BOirendeilng  onnelves  to  God;  iJfprecation, 
by  which  we  desire  thtt  evila  may  be  averted ;  bUttinff, 
in  which  we  expreM  our  joy  in  God,  and  gratitude  for 
hia  mBrciec;  but  aa  all  these  appear  to  be  included  in 
the  flrU  five  parta  of  prayer,  tbey  need  not  be  insisted 
on. 

4.  The  different  kinds  of  prayer  are,  (I.)  Ejaentatorg, 
by  which  the  mind  is  directed  to  God  on  any  emergen- 
cy. It  is  derived  from  the  word  tjaculor,  to  dart  or 
ahoot  out  suddenly,  and  is  therefore  appR^tiated  to  de- 
scribe this  kind  of  prayer,  which  is  made  up  of  abort 
sentences,  spontaneously  springing  from  tfae  mind.  The 
Scriptures  afford  ua  many  instances  ofejaculatory  pray- 
er <Exod.  xiv.  15;  1  Sam.  i,  13;  Kom.Tii,  24,26;  Gen. 
xliii,  29,  Judges  xvi,  28;  Luke  xsiii,  42,  4S).  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  excellences  of  this  kind  of  prayer 
that  it  can  be  practiced  at  alt  times,  and  in  all  places; 
in  the  public  ordinances  of  religion ;  in  all  our  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  undertakings;  in  times  of  aflliclicHi, 
temptation,  and  danger;  in  seasona  of  sndal  iiil«r> 
course;  in  worldly  bu^neas;  in  travelling;  in  uckness 
and  pain.  In  fact,  ever^'thing  aroimd  us,  and  every 
event  that  transpires,  may  afford  us  matter  for  ejacula- 
tion. It  is  worthy,  therefore,  of  ocir  practice,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  a  species  of  devotion  that 
can  receive  no  impediment  from  any  external  circum- 
stances, that  It  has  a  tendency  to  support  the  mind,  and 
keep  it  in  a  happy  frame ;  fortifies  ua  against  the  temp- 
tations of  the  worM;  elevates  our  affections  to  God; 
tUrects  tbe  mind  into  a  spiritual  channel;  and  baa  a 
tendency  to  excite  trust  and  dependence  on  Divine 
Providence. 

(2.)  Secret  or  closet  prayer  ia  another  kind  of  prayer 
to  which  we  should  attend.  It  has  its  name  firmn  the 
manner  in  which  Christ  recommended  it  (Hatt.  ri,  6). 
He  bimKir  sec  us  an  example  of  it  (Luke  vi,  12) ;  and 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  saints  in  every  age  (Qeo, 
xxviil,  xxxii;  Dan.  vi,  10;  Acts  x,  9).  There  are 
some  particular  occasions  when  this  duty  may  be  prac- 
ticed to  advantage,  as  when  we  are  entering  into  any 
important  situation ;  ondertaking  anything  of  conse- 
quence; before  we  go  into  the  world;  when  calamities 
surround  us  (laa.  xxvi,  20) ;  or  when  ease  and  prosper- 
ity attend  us.  As  doset  prayer  is  calculated  to  inspire 
us  with  peace,  defend  us  from  our  spiritual  enemies,  ex- 
cite us  to  obedience,  and  promote  our  real  happiness,  we 
should  be  watchful  lest  tiie  stupidity  of  our  frame,  the 
intrusion  of  company,  the  cares  of  the  world,  the  insinua- 
tions of  Satan,  or  Uie  indulgence  of  sensual  objects,  pre- 
vent us  from  the  constant  exercise  of  this  neoesaaiy  and 
important  duty. 

(8.)  Fam^  pniycr  is  also  another  part  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  is  true  there  is  no  absolute  command  for  this 
in  God's  Word;  yet,  from  hints,  allusions,  and  exam- 
ples we  may  leam  that  it  was  the  practice  of  ancient 
sainta — Abcahara  (Gen.  xviii,  19),  David  (2  Sam.  vi, 
30),  Sidomon  (Pt«v.  xxii,  6),  Job  (i,  4, 5),  Joshua  (xxiv, 
Ifi).  (Seealso£ph.ri,4;  rrov.vi,20;  Jer.x,25;  AcU 
X,  2, 80;  xri,  16.)  Family  pnyer,  indeed,  may  not  be 
eaaential  to  tbe  character  of  a  true  Christian,  but  It  la 
surely  no  honor  to  heads  of  families  to  have  it  said  that 
they  have  no  religion  in  their  houses.  If  we  consider 
what  a  blessing  it  ia  likely  to  prove  to  our  children  and 
our  domestics;  what  comfort  it  must  afford  to  oureelvea; 
of  what  utility  it  may  prove  to  the  community  at  large ; 
how  it  aanclifles  Aum estic  comforts  and  crosses ;  and  what 
a  tendency  it  has  to  promote  order,  decency,  sobrfety, 
and  religion  in  general,  we  must  at  once  see  the  propri- 
ety of  attendinft  to  it.  The  objection  often  made  to 
family  prayer  i»  want  of  time;  but  this  ia  a  very  friv- 
olous excuse,  since  tbe  time  allotted  for  this  purpose 
need  be  but  short,  and  may  easily  be  redeemed  from 
aleep  or  business.  Others  say  they  have  no  gifts; 
where  this  is  the  case,  a  form  may  soon  be  pro^red  and 
used,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  gifts  increase 
by  exerciae,  and  do  man  can  properly  decide  unless  be 
inaka  repeated  trials.    Othm  are  dete;-red  through 


shame,  or  the  fear  of  man ;  in  answer  to  such,  we  re- 
fer them  to  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  x,37, 
88 ;  Uark  viii,  38).  Aa  to  the  season  for  family  pnyer, 
eTeiyfamilymuatdetcrminefiiritBel/;  but  before  brcai- 
fiut  every  morning,  and  before  supper  at  night,  stcnu 
most  proper :  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twrnv 
minutes  may  be  sufficient  as  to  the  time. 

(4.)  Social  prayer  ia  another  kind  Christians  arc 
cslled  upon  to  attend  to.  It  is  denominated  social  be- 
cause it  is  offered  by  a  society  of  Christians  in  liteir  odI* 
lective  caparity,  convened  for  that  particular  purpose, 
either  on  some  peculiar  and  extiaordinary  oocastons,  or 
at  stated  and  regular  ae«Dna.  Special  prayeMnteiiap 
are  such  as  are  held  at  the  meeting  and  puting  of  inti- 
mate friends,  especially  churches  and  ministers:  when 
the  Church  is  in  a  state  of  unusual  deadnese  and  lM^ 
renneas;  when  ministers  are  sick,  or  taken  avar  far 
death ;  in  times  of  public  calamity  and  disUesa,  etc 
Stated  meetings  fur  social  prayer  are  such  as  are  hdd 
weekly  in  some  places  which  have  a  special  regard  bi 
the  stateoftbenaUon  and  churches;  mianonary  prajer- 
meetings  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel;  weekly  meci- 
ings  held  in  rooet  of  the  congregations,  which  hsre  ■ 
more  particular  reference  to  their  own  cburcbei,  inint»- 
ters,  the  sick,  feeUe,  and  weak  of  the  flock.  ChristiiM 
are  greatly  encouraged  to  this  kind  of  prayer  froni  tlx 
oonsidenuion  of  the  promise  (Matt,  xviii,  20),  tbe  bios- 
fit  of  mutual  supplications,  friwi  the  example  of  tbe  mot 
eminent  primitive  sainta  (MaLili,  16;  Acta  zii,]2Xtke 
answers  given  to  prayer  (Acts  xii,  1-12;  Joab.  x;  In. 
xxxvii,  etc),  and  the  signal  blessing  they  are  to  the 
churches  (PhiL  i,  19;  2  Cor.  i,  U).  These  meetiBp 
should  be  attended  with  regularity ;  those  who  Kog^ 
should  study  simplicity,  brevity,  Scripluie  language, 
seriousness  of  spirit^  and  everything  that  has  a  tc^eney 
to  ediAcntioik  We  now  come,  lauly,  to  take  notice  tt 
fniblic  prayer,  or  that  in  whicb  tbe  whole  coDgRgidon 
is  engi^ed,  either  in  repeating  a  set  form  or  acquinring 
with  the  prayer  of  the  minister  who  leads  Uieir  devo- 
tions. This  is  both  an  ancient  and  important  part  of 
religious  exercise ;  it  was  a  part  of  the  patriarchal  wot^ 
ship  (Gen.  iv,  66);  it  was  also  carried  on  by  tbe  Jew* 
(Exod.  xxix,  48:  Luke  i,  10).  It  was  a  part  of  tbe 
Temple-service  (Isa.  Ivi,  7;  1  Kings  viii,  69).  Jesai 
Christ  recommended  it  both  by  his  example  and  ii>- 
Btruction  (HatL  xviii,  20;  Luke  iv,  16).  The  disciples 
also  attended  to  it  (AcU  ii,  41,  42),  and  the  Scripturr* 
in  many  places  countenance  it  (Exod,  xx,  24;  Pu.lxiii, 
1,  2;  Ixxxiv,  11;  xxvit,  4).  See  WUkins,  Heaiy, 
Watts,  0*  Prayer;  Townsend,  Nime  Sermofutm  Praga-; 
Paley,  Moral  nUotophg,  a,  81 ;  Mather,  StudaU  ami 
Paflor,  p,  87;  WoUaatoii,  Xtt^itm  of  StOwt,  pi  12% 
128;  HannahHore,On  £Aie(ifKM,voL  ii,cb.i;  Baimw, 
Worht,  voL  i,  aer.  6 ;  Smith,  ^fi^utaH  ofProfpr;  Scaup, 
.SVi-muM  on  i-'awafy  Rdiffum  ;  Walfurd,  On  Pngtr.  See 
Worship. 

in.  Phitogophical  D^etiUlu^U  Scripture  does  nnt 
give  any  theoretical  expUnation  of  tbe  mystery  which 
attaches  to  pnjn.  The  difliculty  trf"  imdetatanding  iu 
real  effica^  ariaea  chiefly  from  two  eoureea :  fien  the 
belief  that  man  lives  under  general  laws,  which  in  sQ 
cases  must  be  fulfilled  unalterably;  and  the  opposing 
belief  that  he  is  master  of  his  own  destiny,  and  need 
pray  for  no  external  blessing.  The  first  difficulty  is 
even  increased  when  we  substitute  tbe  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal God  for  tbe  sense  of  an  im  personal  deatiny;  nnoe 
not  only  does  the  predesti natiou^of  God  aeeiB  to  render 
prayer  useless,  bat  bis  wisdom  and  love,  giving  fteely 
to  man  all  that  isgiMxl  for  him,  appear  to  make  it  nesd- 
less. 

The  difficulty  is  familiar  to  all  philosophy,  tbe  fimoer 
element  being  Cur  tbe  more  important:  the  logical  in- 
ference from  it  is  the  belief  in  the  absolute  asdnsoees 
of  prayer.  But  tbe  universal  instinct  of  prayer,  bnng 
too  strong  for  such  reasoning,  generally  exacted  ai  a 
compmmbe  tba  osa  ef  loaycr  liir  good  in  the  ahalnet 
(the  -men.       m  c«,K»gQ-^gf^p^  Ae- 
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oretically  liable  to  the  ume  difficulties,  bnt  wholesome 
in  iu  practical  eflecu  A  far  more  dangerous  compro- 
miae  waa  that  adopted  by  eoroe  philosopherB,  father 
than  1^  mankind  at  large,  which  eepaTated  Internal 
■friritnal  growth  from  the  extenial  circumsuutoea  that 
gire  aeope  tboeto,  and  claimed  the  former  as  betooging 
entirely  to  man,  while  allowing  the  latter  to  be  gifU  of 
the  gods,  and  therefore  to  be  fit  objects  of  prayer. 

The  most  obvious  escape  from  these  difficultiea  is  to 
fall  back  on  the  mere  subjective  effect  of  prayer,  and  to 
sappoae  that  its  only  (Aject  is  to  produce  on  the  mind 
thitt  cenaciooaDeaB  of  depandenee  which  leada  to  faith, 
and  that  aenae  of  God'a  protection  and  mercy  which 
fostcn  love.  These  being  the  conditions  of  receiving, 
at  at  least  of  rightly  entering  into,  God's  blessings,  it  is 
tbongbt  that  in  its  encouragement  of  them  the  entire 
use  and  efficacy  of  prayer  consist. 

Now,  Ijcripture,  while,  by  the  doctrine  of  spiritaal  in- 
fluoice,  it  entirely  dispuea  of  the  latter  difficulty,  does 
not  so  entirely  solve  that  part  of  th«  mystery  which  de- 
penda  on  the  nature  of  God.  It  places  it  clearly  before 
na,  and  emphasizes  most  strongly  those  doctrines  on 
which  the  difficulty  turns.  The  reference  of  all  events 
and  actiiHis  to  the  will  or  permission  of  God,  and  of  all 
bleasinf^  to  his  free  grace,  is  indeed  the  leading  idea  of 
all  its  parts,  historical,  prophetic,  and  doctrinal;  and 
thia  general  idea  is  expressly  dwelt  upon  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  subjea  of  prayer.  The  principle  that  our 
"Heareidy  Father  knoweth  what  things  we  have  need 
of  before  we  ask  him"  Is  not  only  enuodated  tn  plain 
terms  by  our  Lord,  but  is  at  all  times  implied  in  the 
very  farm  and  nature  of  all  Scriptural  prayers;  and, 
moreover,  the  ignorance  of  man,  who  "knows  not  what 
to  pray  for  aa  he  ought,"  and  his  consequent  need  of  the 
dinne  guidance  in  prqrer,  are  dwelt  upon  with  equal 
canMatneaa.  Tet,  while  thia  is  so,  on  the  other  hand 
the  institKt  of  prayer  is  solemnly  aanetioned  aitd  en- 
(broed  in  every  page.  Not  only  is  ita  sul^ective  effect 
swrrtril,  but  its  real  objective  efficacy, as  a  means  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  obtaining  blesung,  is  both  implied 
and  expressed  in  the  plainest  tenn&  As  we  are  bidden 
to  pc^y  for  general  spiritual  blessings — in  which  instance 
it  might  seen  aa  if  prayer  were  simply  a  means  of  pre- 
paring the  heart,  and  so  making  it  capable  of  receiving 
ibem — so  also  are  we  encouraged  to  ask  special  bless- 
inics,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  hope  that  thu8(and 
thus  only)  we  may  obtain  them,  and  to  use  intercession 
for  others,  equally  special  and  confident,  in  trust  that  an 
effect,  which  in  this  case  cannot  possibly  be  subjective 
to  ourselves,  will  be  granted  to  our  prayers.  The  com- 
mand ia  enforced  by  direct  promises,  such  as  that  in  the 
Heimon  on  the  Mount  (Uatt.  vit,  7, 8),  of  the  clearest 
and  most  comprehensive  chsracter;  by  the  examine  of 
all  saints  and  of  our  Lord  himself;  and  by  histwical 
reeonls  of  such  eflect  as  granted  to  prayer  again  and 
again. 

Thus,  as  ttsual  in  the  case  of  snch  mysteries,  the  two 
apparently  opposite  troths  are  empharised,  beoiiwe  they 
iR  needfbl  to  man's  conception  it  hia  rdation  to  God ; 
their  reooncnlement  is  not,  perhaps  cannot  be,  fully  re- 
vealed; for,  in  fact,  it  is  involved  in  that  inscrutable 
rovNeiy  which  attends  the  conception  of  any  free  action 
"T  man  aa  necessary  for  the  working  out  of  the  geiwral 
laws  of  God's  unchangeable  will 

At  the  snow  time  itiadearly  implied  that  snch  a  rec- 
oocilement  exists,  and  that  oU  the  apparently  isolated 
and  independent  ezertiotis  of  man's  s^t  in  prayer  ore 
in  MMna  wty  perfectly  subordinated  to  the  one  supfcme 
will  of  God,  to  as  to  form  a  part  of  his  scheme  of  prov- 
idence. Thia  follow*  ftam  the  condition,  expressed  or 
irDdervtood  in  every  prayer, "  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done."  It  is  seen  in  the  distioOaon  between  the  grant- 
ing of  otir  petitions  (which  is  not  i^Molutely  promised) 
and  the  certain  answer  of  Uessing  to  all  faithful  prayer ; 
a  dirtinclinN  fixempUIIed  in  ttie  case  of  Paul's  prayer 
oswHt  the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  and  of  our  Lord's  own 
agnpT  in  Gflthsemine.   It  ia  distinctly  enundftted  Iqr 


John  (1  John  v,  14, 15) :  "  If  we  ask  anything  accord 
ioff  to  his  mil,  he  heareth  us;  and  if  we  know  that  he 
hear  ns,  whosoever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the 
petitions  that  we  desired  of  him." 

It  is  also  implied  that  the  key  to  the  mystery  lies  in 
the  fact  of  man's  ^iritual  unity  with  God  in  Christ,  aint 
of  the  consequent  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  true  ami 
prevailing  prayer  is  to  be  offered  "in  the  name  of 
Christ"  (John  xiv,  13;  xv,  16;  xvi,  23-27),  that  is,  not 
only  for  the  sake  ot  his  atonement,  but  also  in  depen- 
dence on  hia  intmesrion;  which  is  therefore  as  a  cen- 
tral inflnenee,  acting  on  all  pnym  offered,  to  throw  off 
whatever  in  then  is  evil,  uid  give  efficacy  to  all  that  is 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  will.  So  also  ia  it  said  of 
the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  each  iiw 
dividual  mind,  that  while  "  we  know  not  what  to  pray 
for,"  the  indwelling  "  Spirit  makes  intercession  fur  the 
saints,  ocoon^wi;  to  the  mil  of  Gad'  (Rom.  vtii,  26, 27). 
Here,  as  probably  in  all  other  cases,  the  actiim  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul  is  to  free  agents  what  the  laws 
of  nature  are  to  things  inanimate,  and  is  the  power 
which  harmonizes  fVee  individual  action  with  the  uni- 
versal will  of  God.  The  mjrstery  of  prayer,  theref«e, 
like  all  others,  is  seen  to  be  reeolvied  into  that  great  cen- 
tral mystery  of  the  (iospel,  the  communion  of  man  with 
God  in  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  Bsyond  this  we  can- 
not go.   See  PRoviniEXCib 

2,  The  diacuauon  provoked  by  Prof.Tyndall's  so-eaUed 
"  Prayer-test**  (q.  v.)  has  given  a  fkesb  interest  to  the 
question.  How  far  are  we  entitled  to  expect  the  divine  in- 
terference with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  in  answer 
to  prayer?  The  question  practically  resolves  itself  into 
another  and  simpler  one,  Have  miracles  ceased  in  the 
present  age  of  the  Chnnh?  This  latter  is  properly  a 
queatiwi  of/fMH;  and  it  ia  veiy  goierally  answered 
in  the  afllnnative.  The  modem  instanoea  of  mirade- 
worfcing  are  too  few  and  uncertain  to  warrknt  any  other 
conelui^n.  All  those  who  of  late  yean  have  come  for- 
ward with  claims  to  the  power  have  sooner  or  later 
proved  themselves  miserable  pretenders,  and  hence  the 
world  has  justly  abandone<l  all  hope  in  tbb  direction. 
Whether  the  power  of  working  miracles  was  intendcil 
to  be  only  a  temporary  grant  to  the  apostolic  age,  and 
whether  therefore  it  need  have  been  lost  out  of  the 
Church,  is  an  entirely  different  question.  For  aught 
we  can  see,  there  is  no  limit  set  in  the  N.  T.  for  its  po^ 
session  and  exercise,  save  the  implied  one  of  its  nece^ 
sity;  and  whether  this  condition  has  yet  wholly  passed 
away  admits  of  grave  doubt,  especially  in  view  of  the 
feet  that  large  portions  of  the  earth  are  yet  nncbrisiian- 
ized.  But  it  would  be  tit  little  avtdl  to  argoe  thia  ab- 
stract question.  Unleaa  we  can  bring  recent  and  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  miracles  wrought  publicly  and 
indubitably,  few,  if  any,  will  believe  that  we  have  now 
the  right  to  look  for  them.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  really 
the  settled  and  universal  conviction  of  Christian  people 
of  the  present  day — of  Protestants  at  least.  Hence  to 
Prof.  Tyndall's  challenge  that  we  should  test  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer  by  a  miraculous  answer,  we  simply  reply 
that  we  do  not  expect  any  such  thing,  nor  do  we  feel 
ourselves  authorised  to  pray  for  iu  This  is  not  now 
the  legitimate  scope  or  province  of  Christian  prayer. 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  certain  class  of  well-at- 
tested and  indeed  not  infrequent  facts  is  commonly  ap- 
pealed to  in  order  to  maintain  at  least  the  vestiges  of 
this  power  as  still  extant  in  the  Church.  Moat  striking, 
perhaps,  among  these  occamncca  are  the  remarkaUe 
cases  of  reeorery  from  an  apparentiy  ineiinUe  sickness, 
aome  of  which  have  transpired  within  the  knowledge  0( 
almost  every  one.  These  have  sometimes  taken  place 
in  a  very  marked  manner  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
friends  and  congregations.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  such  cases,  or  to  say  a  wonl 
that  would  diaeourage  prayer  in  other  like  easea.  But 
none  of  these  caseo — we  mean  those  of  which  we  have 
sufficient  details  and  full  authenticat|D7-r^^dH4<l9B  np 
to  the  idea  and  deflnltlun  Bl^^'P^rS^yW^V^  aU 
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l»ek  at  lust  three  of  the  eBsential  circumsUnMi  of  mch 
an  event:  Ist.  They  are  not  obvioufl,  palpable,  direct, 
and  instantaneous  reversals  or  the  eatabliehed  laws  of 
nature.  Many  persons  have  been  raised  from  a  seeming 
bed  of  death  as  low  as  any  of  these,  when  all  hopes  and 
means  of  restoratiun  bad  beei.  abandoned,  and  yet  nu 
one  thought  of  a  miracle;  perhaps  no  one  bad  even 
prayed  lor  recoreiy.  Tbe  casea  are  not  clearly  auper- 
naturaL  2d.  These  cures  are  not  effected  by  any  indi- 
vidual ooQsdousIy  and  avowedly  authorized  to  exercise 
tbe  divine  power  in  the  case.  Jn  a  miracle  there  must 
be  no  misgiving,  no  hesitation,  no  shifting  of  responst- 
iHlity  on  the  part  of  tbe  operator.  He  must  positively 
know  and  explicitly  assert  that  be  is  "  the  finger  of 
God;"  otherwise  bis  act  becomes  the  moat  blaspbemoos 
aasomption,  8d.  Genuine  miracles  have  only  been 
vfongbc  aa  an  ocular  demuostiation  of  tbe  comniBrion 
frf's  divine  meseei^er  or  teacher;  they  have  in  all  ut- 
stancea  been  resorted  to  solely  in  penonal  attesUlion  of 
aacred  truth.  No  new  doctrine  or  fresb  oonmnnication 
from  Heaven  pnrpurts  to  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  remarkable  cases  under  consideration.  The  cures 
are  besought  aa  a  personal  favor,  out  of  regard  for  pri- 
vate feeUng  or  public  use  fulness.  But  these  were  not 
tbe  motivM  which  induced  our  Lord  or  hia  apostles  to 
work  miracles.  They  rimply  wrought  tbem  to  prove 
tbe  truth  of  Christianity.  Just  here,  if  anywhere,  may 
doubtless  be  discovered  tbe  reason  why  miracles  have 
not  been  perpetuated.  There  remains  no  longer  any 
fresh  revelation  of  Uod's  will  to  man ;  no  new  dispensa- 
tion or  even  agencies  are  to  be  established  on  the  divine 
part ;  and  therefore  no  such  special  credentials  are  is- 
sued ftwn  tbe  oonrt  of  heaven.  lu  ambasaadon  have 
only  the  common  seal  of  the  Uospel — tbe  limits  of  tbdr 
ministry. 

The  same  kind  of  argument  disposes  of  all  the  other 
special  providences  often  cited  in  proof  of  a  divine  in- 
tervention in  answer  to  prayer.  These  likewise  are  not 
miracles,  nor  are  they  commonly  so  regarded.  There 
ia^  however,  tbus  much  of  valuable  truth  in  the  aasump- 
tioQ  of  thdr  pertinency  here,  namely,  thai  they  are 
really  and  purposely  interferences  of  God  on  behalf  of 
those  interest^,  and  at  the  request  of  tbe  petitioners. 
That  God  is  able  to  introduce  himself  at  any  and  every 
point  in  mundane  alIair^  whether  great  or  small,  is  one 
of  tbe  clearest  doctrines  of  the  Bible ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  nec- 
essary suppoMtion  in  any  religion.  But  that  he  ia  able 
to  do  this  without  disturbing  the  order  usually  styled 
"  the  laws  of  nature"  is  with  equal  cert«nty  bis  prerog- 
ative as  Creator  and  Preserver  nf  nlL  To  argue  other- 
wise is  either  to  dethrone  him  from  the  dominion  of  tbe 
universe,  or  to  confound  government  with  revolution. 
Providence  is  not  mirsculnus ;  it  may  be  special,  or  even 
extraordinary,  but  it  is  not  therefore  ont  of  or  contrary 
to  fixed  rule.  Just  here,  on  the  other  hand,  we  most 
be  pwmitted  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  apeeiooe 
reasnning  in  Busbnell's  Nature  and  the  Supenialitral, 
which,  in  our  judgment,  virtually  does  away  with  all 
miracle  by  reducing  it  to  an  imaginary,  higher,  and 
hitherto  unknown  law  of  divine  eiitsblishment,  called 
"  mural,"  so  as  to  save  it  from  tbe  odium  of  conflict  with 
nature.  A  miracle,  by  its  very  definition,  must  be  a 
aupersedure — or  a  temporary  violation,  if  you  please — 
of  a  well-known  and  fixed  law  of  nature.  It  is  upon 
precisely  this  point  tbst  its  whole  significance  depends. 
Eliminate  this  element,  and  you  destnty  its  entire  moral 
force.  That  the  laws  of  phyMcal  nature  are  adminis- 
tered in  ultimate  subservience  to  those  of  tbe  moral 
universe  is  the  economy  approvol  no  less  by  reason 
than  by  Scripture.  But  these  must  not  be  merged  the 
one  in  the  other,  even  if  they  should  be  imagined  in 
any  case  to  collide.  E^ieeially  must  we  not  assume  tbe 
inlmnon  of  a  superior  moral  law  into  the  domun  of 
nature,  supplanting  it  in  that  sphere,  and  so  divesting 
a  miracle  of  its  real  miraculoosness.  When  God  worlcs 
■  miracle  be  sets  ande,  we  mnst  suppose,  a  certain  law 
or  eeriei  of  laws  of  nature  for  tbe  time  being,  and  in 


that  partlniilar  icapeet,  virtue  of  bis  own  aupenor 
right  as  cfcator.  It  ia  not  merely  the  spMitaneoua  ao* 
pervention  of  a  mightier  oounter\-ailing  law  op  to  that 
time  bdd  in  abeyance  for  such  conjunctions,  Tbe  Ut* 
ter  asBumpiinn  is  only  an  insidious  form  of  modem  ra- 
tionalism, which  would  fain,  at  all  hazard,  divert  the 
miracles  <A  tbe  Bible  of  tbeir  supernatural  cbanictcr. 
We  muat  tievw  foiget  that  ■  miracte  ia  a  phyrical  (act, 
but  one  in  its  very  nature  abnormal  Orom  a  nrwntiftc 
point  of  view. 

Nor  do  we  overlook  the  argument  derived  tmu  the 
moral  change  effected  by  tbe  Holy  Spirit  in  regener- 
ation and  sancti  Scat  ion.  These  are  ofken  claiined  as 
miracles  of  grace.  That  they  are  snpemataral,  in  ibe 
sense  of  being  wrought  by  a  power  beyond  and  superior 
to  human  nature,  is  certainly  true;  but  tbe  fact  that 
Ibey  are  spedally,  or  even  immediately,  tbe  work  of 
God  doe*  not  prove  them  to  be  property  mincakn 
For,  in  the  first  place,  in  this  respect  they  are  mcRly 
analogous  to  any  act  of  particular  divine  prorvidraee, 
and  in  like  manner  they  lack  all  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  a  miracle,  namely,  a  point-blank  eoairadie- 
tion  of  natural  law,  the  authoritative  behest  of  an  oper- 
ator, and  a  moral  troth  to  be  sanctioned.  They  are 
answers  to  prayer  which  await  (he  divine  plensnre,  o« 
the  performance  of  certain  well-known  and  universally 
fixed  conditions.  They  are  in  no  sense  special  or  arbt- 
trarr.  On  tlie  contrary,  they  an  most  fully  under  tbe 
dominion  of  law,  and  can  be  connted  upon  with  Ibe 
roost  invariable  certainty.  They  are  as  sure  to  follow 
the  diligent  use  of  the  appointed  means  as  any  other 
effect  is  to  flow  from  its  appropriate  cause.  Indeed,  aB 
the  healthful  and  l^inate  inflnmees  of  the  Spirit  ate 
normal  and  in  the  rq;ular  line  of  our  own  ment^  metiim 
(John  ill,  8),  Even  the  afltatus  of  inspiration  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  (I  Cor,  xiv,  32).  But,  in  the  second 
place,  the  spiritual  character  of  the  revolution  at  con- 
version places  it  altogether  outside  the  catcgt«y  of 
raculons  eventiu  These  latter  always  bave  nfmun, 
more  or  lem  intimately,  to  the  realm  of  phyiaa;  tbey 
appeal  to  the  senses;  tbey  must  be  suaccptilde  of  ecn* 
lar,  audible,  tangible  proof.  This  ia  tbeir  only  security 
against  imposition  or  aelf-deluuon.  If  in  any  case,  as 
in  tbe  instance  of  the  miraculous  "gift  of  unknown 
tonguee"  in  the  early  Church,  and  tbe  expulsion  of  de- 
mons from  the  possessed,  tbey  have  tbeir  seat  in  the 
mind,  yet  they  exhibit  palpaUc  evidences  throogta  tbe 
organs  and  acta  of  tbe  body,  namely,  tbe  langnagc  of 
the  endowed,  and  tbe  ratioMl  behavior  of  the  di^as 
sessed.  In  short,  miracles  are  wuterial  evidences  of  a 
supernatural  authority. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  whole  question  we  wonld  do 
well  to  see  what  Scripture  says  on  the  subject.  Thrrr 
is  a  large  class  of  passages,  chiefly  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  himself,  which  seem  to  give  the  believer  tbe 
brondest  privily  in  this  respect.  For  example,  he 
aaid  to  his  disciples  on  one  oocarion,  "If  ye  have  ^ih 
as  a  grain  of  mustard -seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  movn- 
tain,  Remove  hence  to  yonder  place;  and  it  shall  re- 
move: and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  u>  you"  (HatL 
xvii,  20);  and  on  another  occasion  he  told  them,  "If  \-e 
have  faith,  and  doubt  not,  ye  shall  not  only  do  that 
which  is  done  to  the  fig-tree,  but  also  if  ye  shall  say 
unto  this  mountain.  Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thoa  tast 
into  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done;  and  all  things  whatsoev- 
er ye  shall  ssk  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  lecnve" 
(HatL  xxi,  21, 22).  Elsewhere  he  adds  aitother  condi- 
tion to  this  grant:  "Whatsoever  ye  shall  adt  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  dn,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in 
tbe  Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  my  nunc,  I  will 
do  it"  (John  xiv,  18, 14) ;  aud  again, "  \\'hataoever  ye 
shall  ask  tbe  Father  in  my  name,  lie  will  give  it  yoa' 
(xvi,  2S).  The  force  of  these  dedaralions  is  nsnally 
parried,  as  to  the  question  under  consideration,  by  Ibe 
expUnslion  that  they  were  addressed  to  tbe  apostles  as 
such,  and  intended  to  appl«-in  their  full  sense  only  lo 
them  in  their  oa^M|p<M^QQ3lliffiie8t  ouly  w 
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Gbriedu  teachera  in  the  apostolic  mge.  It  ia  true  thm 
ta  nothing  in  the  language  that  Uiiu  limita  them,  bat  it 
it  daimed  that  the  fact  of  the  cemation  of  the  miracle- 
woifcing  power  proves  that  such  was  the  tntentioD  of 
tke  Grantor.  We  suggest  the  query  whether  this  very 
bterpretation  has  nut  clipped  ^e  wings  of  that  Jaitk 
upon  which  the  believer  is  here  authorized  to  soar  into 
the  higher  region  of  Christian  privilege.  For  aught 
that  legitimately  appears  to  the  contrary,  if  the  grant 
has  be<»  revokedt  it  has  been  precisely  and  solely  in 
coasequence  of  unbelief  in  these  identical  promises. 
BoC,  be  that  as  it  may,  in  point  at  fact,  we  repeat,  few 
if  any  sane  and  orthodox  ChrisUans  nowadays  profess 
to  have  the  requiute  faith  to  venture  upon  such  acta; 
and  therefore  the  question  is  narrowed  down,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  the  common  place  sphere  of  non- 
miraculous  subjects  of  prayer. 

There  is  one  passage  of  Scripture,  however,  that  ap- 
pears to  have  escaped  the  general  attention  of  writers 
and  speakers  on  this  topi^  liat  which  is.  as  it  senna  to 
as,  peculiarly  apponte,  if  not  eoncliiaive  of  the  wlwde 
giMDd  of  controversy.  It  is  as  follows  in  the  ordinary 
Engliab  version:  "The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a 
ligbieous  nan  availeth  much"  (James  v,  18).  The  con- 
text shows  that  this  language  bears  roost  appropriately 
on  the  points  we  have  been  discussing.  The  ^MMtle 
had  Jnat  been  speaking  of  the  pra}-er  of  the  united 
Chareh  on  behalf  of  the  skk,  assuring  them  that  these 
would  be  efScacious ;  and  he  goes  on  immediately  to 
i^Msk  of  the  miracle-working  prayers  of  Ellas,  taking 
care  to  observe  that  this  noted  prophet  was  after  all 
only  *'a  man  subject  to  like  panions  as  we  an,"  and 
henoe  obviously  inferring  that  prayer  was  still  as  avail- 
able as  it  had  been  in  his  case.  Unfortunately  the  com- 
mon rmdering  of  the  passage  as  above  has  confused,  if 
not  wholly  perverted,  its  real  meaning.  As  it  now 
aiaada,  ii  contains  a  palpable  tantology,  for  **fjfiehtat 
pnya,"  of  course,  "  availeth  much."  and  the  epithet 
"fervent"  likewise  thus  becomes  superfluous,  as  well  as 
the  qualification  "of  a  righteous  man."  The  Mnf^e 
(ipeek  word  translated  by  "  effect nal  fervent"  {Ivfpymt- 
fuvDc)  literally  means  atwrongkt.  The  only  question 
aaaong  interpreters  is  whether  it  may  not  be  reflexive 
(middle  voice),  and  thus  rignify  imoorkiitff  it$t^,  that 
i^  opnative  or  etTective.  This  was  evidently  the  view 
of  our  authorized  tra^slatoT^  and  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  vanny  scholars,  including  Robinson  (Lrxiooii 
o/du  y,  r.)  and  Alford  (Greek  Tett.),  the  latter  of 
whom  renders  the  passage  after  the  order  of  the  Greek 
wonl^  "  The  supplication  of  the  righteous  man  availeth 
much  in  iu  worhing,"  that  is,  as  be  explains  it  from 
HttthCT, "  The  prayer  of  the  righteous  can  do  much  in 
Its  ener|*y."  But  this  leaves  tanbdogy  about  the 
same.  L.ange's  note  (Commieiilary,  ad  loc.),  after  re- 
viewing the  other  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  N.  T.,  approaches  the  true  idea, "  The  full  tension  of 
tbe  praying  spirit  under  its  absolute  yielding  to  the  di- 
vine impulse but  Mombert's  gloss  (in  the  American 
edition),  "Abaohiteaubmiaaion  to  the  will  ofGodj^eon- 
pletely  neutralizes  its  meaning.  The  patrire  sense  of 
tbe  participle  ia  required  by  its  grammatical  form,  and 
is  justified  by  every  passage  where  this  form  occurs: 
e.g:  sinful  passions  are  inwroaght  (Rom.  vii,  &) ;  salvA- 
tioo  ia  inwrought  by  endurance  (2  Cor.  i,  6);  death  is 
inwnm^ht  (2  Cor.  iv,  12) ;  faith  is  inwrought  by  love 
(GaL  V,  6) :  God's  power  b  inwrought  (Eph.  iii,  80,  pre- 
ctsdy  parallel  with  oar  text,  as  abo  in  Col.  i,  29),  and 
an^ailv  his  word  (1  Thc«.  ii,  IS),  and  on  the  other 
band  tbe  **  mystery  of  iniquity"  (2  Thess.  ii,  7).  The 
ibonght  of  the  apostle  James,  therefore,  is,  as  Michaelis 
(after  the  Greek  fathers)  interprets,  that  the  saint's 
prayer  prevails  when  its  earnestness  is  divinely  inspired. 
To  this  sense  the  illustration  of  Elijah  is  moat  apt,  as  we 
may  sec  by  referring  especially  to  the  history  alluded 
to  (1  Kings  xviii,  42-45).  The  scene  is  graphically 
tettted  l^-  Stanley  (/^efnrei  on  Jewitk  /tutory,  Sd 
Bcbo^  p.  8S7,  AiDcr.  ed.),  bat  as  nsaal  ha  miiaea  the 


spiritual  import.  The  seven-tiroes  bent  form  of  the 
prophet,  with  his  head  between  hts  knees,  was  not  mere- 
ly "the  Oriental  attitude  of  entire  abstraction;"  it  de- 
noted the  intense  struggle  of  his  soul  after  tlie  boon 
which  Jehovah  inwardly  urged  htm  to  crave.  It  was 
an  agony  of  prayer  that  would  uot  be  denied,  similar, 
though  less  exhaustive,  to  that  of  our  Saviour  in  tbe 
garden,  which  we  learn  (Heb.  v,  7)  was  efliectual  as  to 
iu  main  object  (Luke  xxii,  48),  Another  example  of 
the  same  energized  prayer  for  which  Elijah  is  adduced 
by  tbe  apostle  qpcurs  eariier  in  tbe  account  of  the  rais- 
ing to  life  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Zerephath,  where 
the  praying  prophet  "sketched  himself  upon  the  child 
three  Uues"  (1  Kings  xvii,  21%  as  if  he  would  infiise 
his  own  ardeitt  soul  into  the  lifeless  form  (compare  tbe 
more  detailed  narrative  in  the  pandlel  case  ofElishaand 
the  Shnnamroite's  son,  2  Kings  iv,  S4).  He  bas  had  a 
very  shallow  experience  of  "  the  deep  things  of  God"  {2 
Cot.  iii,  10,  the  passsge  having  reference  to  this  very 
point)  who  has  not  felt  "tte  S^it  itself  making  inter- 
oesnon  with  groanings  whieh  cannot  be  uttered"  (Rom. 
viii,  26).  At  such  times  the  veil  between  the  natural 
and  the  miraculous  becomes  thin  indeed.  See  Cocker, 
TMeiim  (N.Y.  1876,  l2mo);  Dawsun,  A'ature  tutd  the 
Bihtt,  p.  69, 66;  Farrar,  Crit.  Hitt.  of  Free  Thovght,  p. 
895;  Bla<Jewoo<P»  Magazine,  June,  1867,  p.  680;  Meti. 
Quar.  Rev.  Oct,  18M,  p.  626 ;  Neto-Emplander,  Oct.  1878, 
art.i;  f7A. ^o)tf%, June,  1866, p.880;  /vom/.  Quar.  Aw. 
Oct.  18M,  p.  32;  Prvs&.  Ber.  April,  1870;  Bajit.  Qaar. 
Oct.  1878,  art.  iv;  Brit,  and  For.  Er.  Qnar.  Rev.  Oct, 
1878,  art.  iii ;  Tk&A,  Medium,  Jan.  1874,  art.  iii ;  Jlihl. 
Sacra,  Jan.  1870,  p.  199;  Jan.  1876,  art,  v;  Contemp. 
Rev.  July,  Aug.,  Oct.  1872 ;  SoMth.  Quar.  Bet.  April, 
1876,  art.  iv.   Comp.  Miracle, 

PRAYER,  CHRisnAn  Attititdbs  op.  I,  The  flnt 
Christiana  prayed  Umimg,  wiUi  hands  outstrelehed 
and  raised  towards  heaven.  Their  face  waa  tamed 
towarda  the  east.  The  proof  of  this  appears  everywhere 
in  the  primitive  monuments.  The  frescos,  sarcophagi, 
tombstones  (especially  those  of  the  Roman  catacombs), 
the  painted  glasses  which  are  found  there  in  abundance, 
the  old  mosaics  with  which  the  oiA  basilicas  were  cms. 
mcDted,  etc,  represent  both  sexes,  especially  women,  in 
that  attitude  (Aringhi,  pamm,  and  especially  ii,  286). 
These  figures  are  generally  called  orantes.  They  aie 
distinguished  by  the  rich  elegance  of  their  garments; 
they  wear  long  tunics  or  dalroatics  with  wide  folding 
sleeves,  trimmed  with  embroideries  and  purple  borders; 
they  are  adorned  with  collars,  bracelets,  and  other  Jew- 
dry  (Botlari,  tab.  19,  168).  These  splmdid  garments 
might  at  first  seem  in  contradiction  with  the  well-known 
modesty  of  the  women  of  the  eariy  Cbnrch ;  but  in  thus 
adorning  thdr  image  the  aim  of  the  artist  was  not  to 
show  what  they  had  been  in  life,  but  what  r;lnry  sur- 
rounded them  iu  heaven.  In  the  sepultures  of  all  kinds, 
the  ortMff,  generally  standing  between  two  trees— the 
emblem  of  Paradise — was  the  symbol  of  the  soul  who 
had  become  the  bride  of  Jcsua  Christ,  and  as  auch  was 
admitted  to  the  celestial  banquet.  Tliis  explains  the 
magniflcence  of  the  garment  of  St.  Priscilla,  represented 
as  an  orante  in  the  cemetery  of  her  name  (Perret,  Cafa- 
combtM,  voL  iii,  tMb.  8).  Thus  we  find  Su  Prsxedis,  in 
a  beautiful  Roman  mosaic,  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  precious  stones  (Ciampini,  Vet.  M<mvm.  vol.  ii,  taK 
47).  In  a  celebrated  vision  St.  Agnes  had  appeared  lo> 
heir  parents,  a  week  after  her  martyrdom,  clothed  in 
precious  robes,  and,  to  use  the  BoUandisU*  expression, 
auro  lextit  fydattibut  induta.  This  text  became  the 
t)'pe  of  most  of  the  imsges  of  the  young  martyr:  the 
most  beautiful  specimen  is  a  gilded  glass,  published 
by  Boldeiti  (Cimit.  tab.  8,  fig.  8,  p.  194).  Several  of 
these  female  orantet,  who  were  probably  noble  Roman 
matrons,  as  if  fatigued  by  a  prolonged  prayer,  have 
their  arms  supported  men,  wb<^  by  their  garment^ 
must  be  supposed  to  be  servants  (Biwin,  p.  889,  405; 
Aringhi,  ii,  17),  which  reminds  us  of  Moses  supported 
by  Aaron  and  Ilur  in  a  similar  '"'"'^(^^^^i'^  ^^)* 
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We  know  this  custom  not  only  the  plctnm,  bat  ilao 
by  the  wriiteii  nHiiiumeiits  of  ChriBdan  antiquity.  The 
ChristianB,  Mys  TenulliaD  {ApoL  xxx),  while  praying, 
raise  their  eyes  tu  heaven,  stretch  out  iheir  hands, 
because  they  are  innocent ;  they  pray  bareheaded,  be- 
eanw  we  have  not  to  bhiah— "  lUuc  suspicientes  (in  ca- 
lum)  ChrisUani  manibua  ezpanris,  quia  innocuis,  capite 
nwlo,  quia  non  enibescimiu."  To  pray  with  uplifted 
handa  U  an  attitude  natural  in  the  man  who  addrewes 
himseir  to  the  Deity ;  it  is  a  supplicatory  poature  which 
is  found  io  all  nations,  even  pagan,  as  among  the 
Egyptians,  where  we  meet  it  in  funerary  moDuments; 
among  the  Etruacant  there  an  in  the  Huseo  Campana 
two  statues  of  Chinsi  in  terraMiotta,  which  have  the 
arms  raised  in  that  way ;  among  the  Romans,  as  we  see 
by  the  reverse  of  a  number  of  imperial  medals,  especial- 
ly those  of  Trebonianus  Ualliis,  the  prajang  figure  is 
accompanied  with  the  legend  "  Pietas  Augg."  (Mionnet, 
Jtareli  de»  MidaiUei  Jtomtiaei,  ii,  13).  But  Tertullian 
remarks  that  the  attitude  as  well  as  intention  of  the 
faithful  was  qutt«  different  from  those  of  the  pagans. 
"  As  to  na,"  a^  this  father, "  we  do  not  content  ourselves 
with  rai^ng  our  hands,  we  stretch  them  in  memory  of 
the  passion  4^  onr  Lord."  They  meant  to  imitate  the 
poeture  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  as  did  several  martyrs  at 
their  execution,  for  instance,  Su  Hontanua,  disciple  of 
Su  Cyprianus  (Ruinart,  p.  235),  and  SS.  Fructuosiis,  Au- 
gurius,  and  Eulogius  (llsuard.  xii,  KaL  Fdir.) :  "  Mani- 
boa  in  modiim  cmcis  expansia  orantea,"  Sei-eral  other 
fathers  gave  expression  to  the  same  idea.  It  is  there- 
fore easy  t  •  tell  the  Christian  oranttt  from  similar  pagan 
pictures.  The  latter  raise  their  hands  vertically,  the 
curve  of  the  elbow  forming  a  right  angle,  while  the 
arms  of  the  Christians  are  almost  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. Tertullian  {DeOrat,  xiH)  describes  this  diflerence 
most  minutely,  to  remove  all  idea  of  tdolatious  imita- 
tion ;  *'  We  do  not  raise  our  hands  with  ostentation,  but 
with  modes^t  *>tl*  moderation."  Now,  the  priest  alone 
nbsema  at  mass  this  rite  of  venerable  antiqaity,  which 
lias  preserved  its  primitive  character  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  Lyons,  for  there  the  priest  expands  com- 
pletely his  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross  while  reciting 
the  (iratiim  which  immediately  precedes  the  elevation. 
]t  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  primitive  Church  the 
catechumens  prayed  standing  like  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation, with  this  difference,  that  the  Utter  held  their 
face  somewhat  rused  to  heaven  (Tertutl.  De  Conm.  iii), 
'  while  the  former  inclined  slightly  their  heads,  not  hav- 
ing obtained  yet,  by  baptism,  the  divine  adoption,  the 
tide  of  children  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

2.  The  practice  of  standing  erect  in  prayer  was  not 
exdusirc,  and  the  fiiat  Christians  sometimes  prayed 
bmtiinff.  We  have  an  example  of  it  in  the  Acta  (xxt, 
fi) :  "  And  we  kneeled  down  on  the  shore  and  pra^ ;'' 
«id  another  in  the  life  of  St.  James  Maji>r,  whose  knees^ 
by  dint  of  prolonged  prsying,  bad  become  as  callous 
as  those  of  a  camel;  and  another,  of  great  celebrity,  in 
the  acu  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ignatius  (Ruinart,  yii, 
10,  ed,  Veron.).  In  less  ancient  times  this  custom  be- 
oomes  more  fretiuenL  We  know  by  the  testimony  of 
EusebiiM  (KiY.  Cmutimt.  iv,  21,  61)  that  Cnnstantine 
often  bowed  his  knees  to  olTer  his  pnyer  to  Gnd.  St. 
Jerome  writes  to  the  virgin  Uemetrian, "  Frequently  the 
suliciiude  of  thy  siuil  prompted  thee  to  bend  thy  knees;" 
and  to  Marcclla  {Kput.  xxiii,  De  sgrot.  RIesilln),  "She 
bends  her  knees  on  the  naked  soil."  It  in  likely  thst 
the  custom  of  kneeling  was  tmmiwed  by  the  Christians 
fmm  the  Hebrew!>.  We  read  in  the  Scripture  that  Solo- 
mon, while  dedicating  his  Temple  to  (tod,  knelt  down 
on  both  knees  (1  Kings  viii,  54),  and  that  Daniel  thrice 
a  day  knelt  down  in  prayer  (Dan,  vi,  10).  It  is  said 
also  that  St,  Stephen,  while  suffering  martyrdom  (Acts 
vii,  5<J),  knelt  down  and  prayed  fur  his  murderersi  St, 
Luke  tells  us  that  our  Redeemer  in  the  garden  of  fielh- 
aemane  prayed  in  thia  humble  posture  (Luke  xxii,  41). 
It  is  natnral  that,  in  conformity  with  this  divine  ex- 
ample, the  Christiana  should  have  adopted  this  way  uf 


pn^ng  as  a  marie  of  afllietion,  a  demonatratioi)  of  sad- 
ness and  sorrow.  This  is  what  we  are  led  to  ooodnde 
from  these  lines  of  ]:'nKlentiust  one  of  the  moat  tml» 
worthy  interpretaia  of  Christian  antiqnitj  {CaUtm. 

hymn,  ii,  60) : 

"Te  voce,  te  canta  pfo 
Sogare  enrvato  gmu 
Flendo  et  csneudo  dlsdmns." 

This  is  also  shown  by  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
Church  in  the  liturgical  practice.  The  Church  had  di- 
rected from  the  earliest  time  that  prsyera  should  be  said 
standing  on  Sundaya  and  during  the  paschal  period,  in 
sign  of  joy,  and  kiweUngaU  tberest  oftbeyear  in  sign 
of  penitence.  This  nde  was  already  in  force  at  1^ 
tinie  of  Justin  (Qmu'.  ad  vrikodox,  nap,  115);  it  is 
mentioned  by  Tertullian  {De  Conm.  wiUf.  iii),  and 
stated  by  St.  Jerome  in  that  curious  passage  where  be 
iqieaks  of  St.  Paul  (Comnwwf.  £pitf.  ad  Epket.  Procem,): 
"  St.  Paul  suyed-at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost,  that  tisM 
of  joy  and  victory  whoi  we  bend  not  our  knees,  nor 
bow  to  the  gmund,  but  when,  resosciiated  by  the  Lord, 
we  raise  ourselves  to  heaven."  The  same  custon  be- 
came a  canonic  law  at  the  Council  of  Nicaa  <C«i.  nlL). 
It  is  interesting  to  read  what  Pamelius,  in  bis  notes  m 
the  treatise  of  Tertullian  {De  Conm.  c  iii,  n.  38),  and 
Suicer  {Th«taur.  ecde$.  s.  v.  yovu)  wrote  on  the  subjfct 
of  this  manner  of  praying  common  to  the  Jews  and 
Christians.  We  have  no  pictures  at  all  representing 
Christians  <mi  their  kneca,  which  speaks  in  favor  of 
those  who  assert  that  the  onmitt  are  images  of  the 
glorified  BouL  In  conformity  with  the  apostolic  pi^ 
scriptions  the  men  attended  public  prayen  in  tbe 
churches  bareheaded  and  the  women  veilml.  In  some 
churches  of  Africa  the  virgins  had  exempted  themselves 
from  this  custom.  Tertullian  reaoromends  it  anew  to 
their  observance  in  his  treatise  Do  veUndit  eirgimUa. 

We  must  add,  as  a  general  observation,  that  the 
fatben  endeavored,  with  idl  th^  might,  to  exclude  tnm 
the  prayeis  of  the  faithful  ail  geatures  and  exterior  prac- 
tices bMring  some  strong  features  of  paganism.  Thus 
Tertullian  (De  Orat.  xti)  blamee  sternly  such  Chrirtians 
as,  in  imitation  of  the  pagaiMs  thought  fit  to  make  their 
pravers  acceptable  to  God  by  putUng  down  thrir  penokib 
See  ATTiTimM. 

Pirayer-book.  Since  the  article  on  this  subject  was 
written  (vol  ii)  the  Church  of  England  has  oonndered 
the  pn^ety  oi  puf]Riog  the  Book  of  Common  Player 
of  tbe  AthatMsian  Creed,  which  the  American  Cboreh 
rejected.  In  the  Irish  Church  (Protestant  Episc^X 
recently  disestablished,  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  purged 
of  the  damnatory  clauses,  and  retained  in  thai  nMMlificil 
form.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Reformed  Vmt- 
estant  Episcopal  Church,  tbe  Prayer-book  originally 
framed  for  the  (American)  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  made  the  basis  of  another  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
from  which  all  langnage  that  seems  to  justify  the  ritu- 
alism of  the  Righ-Chnrcb  party  has  bc«n  carefully  ex- 
punged. Recent  literature  on  this  subject  may  be  found 
in  the  EduA.  Rnr.  Oct.  1874,  art.vi;  Brit.  Qvar.  Jan. 
1875,  p.  144;  Churrh  Journal  (K.  Y.),  June  17,  1875; 
Blunt,  Key  to  the  Knowledge  and  Ute  of  the  Boot  of 
Common  Prayer  (Lond.  1869) ;  Contetitporary  Bee,  Dec. 
1872,  art.  viL    See  Couuoit  Praver. 

Prayer  of  Conaecratlon  is  offered  in  the  com- 
munion service  tor  the  elemenu  served  to  tbe  people  as 
memorialfl  of  Christ's  cructflxion.  In  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  other  ritualistic  bodies,  this  prayer  is  ar- 
compsnied  with  much  ceremony.  In  other  Christira 
churches  the  form  prescribed  or  adopted  is  in  harmo  y 
with  the  grave  oocauon  which  it  eommemuratea.  :jM 

LOHU'S  SUPPKR. 

Prayer-days.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  ser- 
vice in  the  Book  of  Common  Pnyer  is  intended  to  be 
daily ;  yet  in  the  United  Slates  this  practire  has  never 
come  to  prevail.  As  a  rabsiituts  (or  thi8,jind  the  near- 
eat  approximation  ^^  ;^^iy(;^f(tbe  orisinal 
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amge,  eertain  day*  of  the  veek  are  selected  on  which 
moroing  and  evening  service  is  publicly  held.  Such 
diji  are  denominated  "  Pra7er4ayB,"  and  are  thai  dift- 
tingniabed  from  the  usual  "holydays."  See  the  mbrics 
briiire  the  order  of  public  baptism. — Suuntoo,  Eccteti- 
toHeat  lUetioman/,  p.  MO. 

Prayer  fob  the  Dkad.  See  Dead,  Praters  for 

THE;  PUROATORT. 

Pmjer,  Fobhuu  or.   See  Forms  or  Fbatbr. 

Pn  j«T,  Iiord'B,   See  LoBD'a  Pbatkb. 

Prayer  to  Saikts.   See  Invocation. 

Prayer-test.  This'  was  a  pmposil  anonymously 
pat  furth  in  the  nune  of  adenoe  io  the  Comlaigiorary 
Stvim  for  July,  1872,  with  the  strong  endonement  of 
Prof.  Tyndall,  and  couched  in  the  foUowti^  terms : 

"I  ack  that  one  elugle  ward  ur  hoepilal,  Duiler  the  care 
offlrst-rate  |>b7elclans  aud  aargeon*,  cuutalntog  certain 
oambera  of  patients  afflicted  with  those  dlseaim  which 
hsTc  been  beet  studied,  and  of  which  the  mortiilUr  raifS 
■re  beet  known,  whether  the  direa^es  are  those  which  are 
treated  \>j  medicitl  or  by  FnrglcMl  remedies,  should  be, 
during  a  period  of  nut  lesf^  say,  tban  three  or  five  jears, 
msde  the  ohlecta  of  speclnf  priiTcr  l>y  the  whole  btidy  of 
(he  Uthful :  and  that  at  Ibe  end  of  tniit  time  the  morial- 
li;  rates  ehonld  be  compared  with  the  pa»t  n\w,  and  also 
with  the  mtea  of  other  leading  hoepllals  similarlr  well 
managed  daring  the  same  pertiid." 

Tins  proposal  is  open  to  several  grave  objections. 

1.  it  ia  tot  warrmtfd  by  the  Scriptnres  nor  by  the  nat- 
are  of  prayer.  Neither  religion  nor  science  ia  under 
any  ofaUgalina  to  aocept  all  challo^tea.  Mo  avatem  of 
truth  doe*  thM.  The  trae  man  of  seieiioe  comes  to  oat- 
ore,  not  as  a  dictator,  but  as  the  humblest  of  leameia. 
He  doea  not  invent  tests  and  demand  that  she  shall  ac- 
cept them ;  be  ingeniously  finds  out  what  lesia  she  pro- 
poses to  him.  It  is  his  office,  not  to  alter  nor  to  criticise, 
tait  to  interprK  her  hieroglyphics. 

In  the  eaoM  sfMrit  we  most  study  Chrisriinity.  The 
Bible  is  our  text-book.  We  compare  its  part*  with  each 
other,  and  the  whole  with  homan  oonsciousnees  and  ex- 
perience. We  come  to  the  book  as  learners.  We  are  to 
accept  and  try  the  tests  it  offers,  and  not  to  set  up  testa 
ofoorowtk  It  teachea  a  doctrine  of  prayer;  it  makes 
prayer  to  be  a  real  and  mighty  power— a  power  produc- 
ing physical  rcstilts — but  efliicient  only  under  prescribed 
condiiioiM.  These  conditions,  so  far  aa  they  relate  to 
the  opedal  ease  befbre  no,  are  mffidently  indicated  in 
these  wqfds :  "  The  fervent,  efl^ual  prayer  of  a  rigbt- 
eoos  nan  araileth  much;"  "the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick."  The  promise  is  attached  only  to  the 
earnest,  importunate  eapplication  of  a  righteous  man, 
oSmd  with  full  faith  in  God.  The  prayer  proposed  to 
as  vacates  the  esaential  conditions  of  prayer.  It  aims 
not  diieetlv  at  the  reault  it  asks,  but  indinetly  to  teat 
God.  Ita^''WiUber  Faith mya," He wUL"  The 
thii^  it  seeks  is  not  really  the  healing  of  the  sick,  bat 
**lo  confer  quontimive  precision  on  the  act  ion  of  the 
aupetnatund  in  nature." 

This  tort  of  challenge  is  not  new  in  substance,  if  it  is 
in  form.  How  do  the  Scripturea  treat  it  ?  On  a  cer- 
tain occasion  a  personage  of  very  aente  intellect  and 
large  inteUigenoe  oondocted  the  perlitct  man  to  a  pre- 
cipitous height,  and  challenged  him  to  prove  his  claims 
by  casting  himself  down,  trusting  to  be  borne  up  on 
angels'  wings;  and  he  quoted  Scripture  to  enforce  the 
test.  The  reply  was  simply, "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
I»rd  thy  God."  When  that  perfect  and  divine  man 
hung  on  the  croas  the  minions  of  the  arch-tempter  pro- 
posed another  test, "  Let  him  now  come  down  from  the 
CTOSK,  and  we  will  believe  in  him but  he  came  not 
down.  When  once  a  miiode  ma  demanded  of  Jeans  he 
said, "  Ton  have  already  more  convincing  prooA  than 
Sufliecd  for  the  Ninevitea  and  for  the  qoeen  of  Sheba; 
an  evil  and  an  adullerous  generation  seeketh  after  a 
M9«.'  A  Inei  spirit,  himself  convinced  st  last  by  the  re- 
mmkm  argument  of  bell-torment,  prayed  for  the  resur- 
rectisa  of  ■  dead  man  to  convince  his  hnthcn,  bat  was 
VIII.— 16 


assured  on  the  highest  authority, "  If  they  bear  not 
Uoses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

2.  The  test  proposed  would  be  migatory.  Suppose  it 
were  admis^Ue,  and  that  the  Christian  world  should 
gladly  aooep't  it,  and  that  the  results  should  be  all  that 
believers  couU  desire.  The  hoqiitol  ia  selected~St. 
Luke's,  the  west  wing;  one  hundred  pattenta  of  th« 
kinds  indicated  are  entered.  The  same  surgeons,  phy- 
sicians, and  nurses  have  charge  of  both  wings;  the  tem- 
perature, treatment,  and  diet  are  the  same ;  there  is  per- 
fect scientific  exactness  in  all  the  conditions,  except  thnt 
the  patients  in  the  west  wing  are  made  the  subjects  of 
daily  prayer  wherever  prayer  to  the  Ood  of  the  Bible  is 
offered.  After  three  or  five  yeaia  the  hoapilol  records 
are  inspected  and  compared  irith  other  records,  and  it  is 
found  that  twenty-nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  more  recov- 
eries have  uken  place  in  the  wards  which  prayer  has 
overshadowed  than,  in  similar  case^  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

Now,  what  will  the  sceptical  men  of  science  say? 
"  The  Lord,  he  ia  the  God ;  praya  ia  vindicated  forever ; 
we  have  found  a  new  force?"  Not  at  all.  We  sbonU 
hear  such  suggestions  as  these :  "  It  may  he  the  morn- 
ing sun  is  had,  or  the  clatter  of  wheels  and  hoofs  on  the 
avenue  has  injured  the  patients  in  the  east  wing;"  "We 
more  than  suspect  some  of  the  nurses  and  physicians 
in  the  west  wing  have  a  bias  towards  Christianity ;" 
"  Probably  some  new  remedy  has  been  secretly  used ; 
at  all  events,  though  there  is  something  mysterious 
about  it,  this  we  know,  nothing  can  contravene  the  laws 
of  nature."  Let  not  such  asupponilion  he  thought  slan- 
derous. The  prototypes  of  snch  men  were  not  convinced 
by  mirades.  Some  of  the  persona  who  witnessed  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  went  about  ftom  that  veiy  day 
to  kill  Jesus— yes,  and  to  kill  Laurua  too,  lest  the  ngbt 
of  him  might  convince  others. 

The  test  propooed  would  he  nugatory  for  another  rea- 
son—prayer conM  not  be  so  offered.  It  Is  impoa^ble  so 
to  dam  up  Christian  sympathy.  It  would  burst  over  all 
auch  artifidal  bonks  like  a  spring  freshet  Such  forms 
of  prayer  would  be  mere  magical  incantations,  impious 
Bhsm^  which  would  either  be  dinned  over  with  no 
thought  of  their  scope,  or  else  would  paralyze  the  lips 
that  ntteret)  them.  Imagine  the  whole  Church  on  earth 
thus  to  pray, "  Gnnt,  O  Lord,  thy  special  mercy  to  the 
one  hundred  sick  persons  in  the  west  wing  <tf  St.  Lake's 
Hoepttal.  New  York,U.  S.  of  Amefka."  If  any  infloence 
could  move  the  Church  to  begin  a  three  years'  course 
of  such  prayer,  long  before  the  time  was  up  the  Spirit 
of  God  would  be  searching  many  hearts  with  questions 
like  this:  "Whottaught  you  so  to  limit  your  petitions?"" 
"  Professor  TyndalL"  "  Why  do  you  con6ne  such  sup- 
plicotioas  to  one  hundred  of  my  needy  millions,  individ- 
uals towards  whom  yoo  have  no  reasons forspecialsj-m- 
pothy?"  "To  prove  thee,  Lord,  whether  thou  hearest 
prayers  for  the  sick."  "  If  yon  doubt  it,  you  cannot 
offer  such  prayers  acceptably ;  and  if  yon  believe  it,  why 
test  me  thus  at  the  dictation  of  unbelieven?  Thou 
shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." 

Answers  are  promised  only  to  sincere,  single-minded 
prayer,  which  looks  nmply  for  the  object  it  asks.  Such 
prayer  must  be  douUe-minded— one  eye  resting  faintly 
on  the  hospital,  the  other  intently  scanning  the  scien- 
tific world.  Under  such  circumstances  faith  would  be 
impossible ;  for  futh  rests  solely  on  God's  promise,  and 
God  has  nowhere  promise<l  to  answer  any  prayer  offered 
as  a  test  of  himself. 

8.  Our  Hnal  objection  to  the  proposition  before  us  is 
that  tt  proposes  an  wmmasary  test.  There  are  allow- 
able experimaits  which  aflbrd  abundant  proof  of  the 
mooted  point  What  these  are  must  be  determined  by 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  experience  of  praying  men. 
For  a  scientific  atheist,  or  pantheist,  or  deist,  or  mere 
nominal  Christian  to  inrist  on  other  teats  is  as  nnscien- 
ti6c— we  say  not  as  irreligious,  but  aa  nm|cientific-pas  it 
wouM  he  for  na  to  ny.  "If^^ft^^^itSlS^u 
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yon  usert,  tet  it  niii  alung  thii  hempen  oorA  u  yon 
claim  it  iloes  along  the  telegrajibic  wires,"  or,  "Make 
vnur  magnet  attract  copper,"  The  prompt  reply  would 
be,  "The  laws  of  nature  forbid."  Our  reply  bi,''The 
economy  of    tee  forbids." 

We  can  conceive  of  a  otricllr  tcicutiffc  test  which 
might  hare  been  proposed  by  the  antbor  of  this  IimkI- 
misvible,  nugatory  tear.  He  might  have  sent  out  a  cir- 
i-tilar  letter  to  ten  thousand  of  the  ablest,  most  expe- 
rienced, ami  ronst  devout  ministers  of  the  Goepe)  and 
other  Christians  in  all  lands,  explaining  bis  object,  and 
inviting  cueful  answen  to  theae  questions :  How  many 
casea  have  you  erer  knowo  of  penons  desperately  uck 
who  wen  made  the  subjects  of  fervent,  importunate 
prayer?  What  were  the  particulars,  and  what  the  re- 
sults? The  candid  and  unbianed  collation  of  the  facts 
so  obtained  from  witnesses  whose  capacity  and  honesty 
would  give  their  testimony  on  all  other  matters  the 
liighest  credit,  might  or  might  not  cast  some  light  upon 
the  subject.  But  it  would  not  convince  unbelievers^  for 
imbelief  is  a  matter  of  the  heart  more  than  of  the  intel- 
lect; and  very  probably  the  secret  and  niwearchable 
warkingt  of  the  divine  prortdcnce  wouki  remove  the 
whole  business  beymid  the  range  of  the  laws  of  induc- 
tion. The  sneiitista  discard  faith,  while  the  Bible  tells 
us  that  only  by  faith  can  we  know  either  the  person 
■>r  the  providence  of  God.  A  scientific  test,  in  what- 
ever pwtaiiis  to  the  divine  action,  is  impossible  and 
absunl  —  a  tnith  that  Christians  need  to  understand 
scarcely  less  than  sceptics.    See  PitATicR;  Pnovi- 

DKNCK. 

Preachers,  Local.   See  Local  Prbaciirrs. 

Preaching  is  usually  and  with  literal  correctness 
ttelined  as  the  act  of  delivering  religious  discourses. 
Itut  this  definition  lUls  to  suggest  the  moat  impnnaiit 
signification  of  the  term.  That  can  only  be  reached  by 
considering  it  as  designating  the  objective  idea  of  a 
great  and  peculiar  appointment  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
In  this  broad  but  legitimate  sense,  preaching  means 
more  than  an  individual  act  or  series  of  acts.  It  rep- 
resenU  an  institution  of  Christianity  which  has  been  in 
existence  some  nineteen  centnrieii,  and  an  agency  of  re- 
ligious inllueiice  destined  to  conttniie  in  action  through- 
out the  whole  poiod  of  human  iflkim 

I.  Tke  Proper  Character  and  Deritfit  of  PrttKhmg. — 
As  Christ  himself  waa  the  Divine  Word  made  flesh,  so, 
■lesigning  to  employ  human  agency  for  the  promotion 
iif  bis  kingdom  among  men,  be  msde  a  special  appro- 
priation of  man's  distinguishing  faculty  of  speech  by 
appointing  it  as  the  primary  and  principal  meana  of 
diffuring  God's  word  wf  tmtb  and  message  of  salvation 
throughout  the  worid.  Having  chosen  disciplee  from 
among  his  own  earliest  hearers,  "  he  ordained  twelve, 
that  they  ahould  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send 
them  forth  to  preach"  (Hark  iii,  14).  To  those  disci- 
liles  he  said,  "  What  I  ull  you  in  darkness  that  speak 
ye  in  light;  and  what  ye  bear  in  the  ear  that  preach  ye 
upon  the  house-tops"  (Matt,  x,  37).  As  had  been  fore- 
shadowed in  prophecy,  ao  Christ  represented  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  aa  the  distinguishing  char- 
octerisuc  of  hie  kingdom.  The  great  Preacher  himself, 
having  completed  his  earthly  mission,  crowned  it  with 
tlie  ever-binding  command  given  to  his  disciples,  "Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
iTcature"  (Mark  xvi,  15).  Christian  preaching,  there- 
r)re,  imj^ies  not  only  preachera,  but  bearers.  It  pre- 
supposes a  personal  conviction  and  a  deep  sense  of  truth 
in  the  mind  of  the  preacher,  aecompanied  by  a  purpose 
In  transfer  bis  convictions  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  hearers.  Although  preaching  is  designed  toembody 
an  important  element  ofinstruction,  yet,  if  properly  exe- 
cuted, it  rises  in  character  superior  to  lecturing,  or  any 
'■t'the  forms  of  didactic  discourse.  It  resembles  the  best 
fitrms  of  demoDMraiivc  addreaa,  but  transcends  all  secit- ' 
l.ir  oratory  in  the  moral  grandeur  of  its  thenea,  and  es- 
|K>cia]Iy  in  iu  qiecific  design  of  enlightening  and  quick- 


ening the  eomneiicea  of  men  as  a  means  of  aAcUng 
their  earthly  character  and  their  eternal  destiny. 

II.  HiHorical  Devtlopmeml.—Pnoi  Ik  Christ,  prose h- 
ing  was  but  little  more  known  among  the  Jews  than 
among  the  Qenliles.  It  had  been  to  suoie  extent  aa- 
tieipated  by  aercral  of  the  pfopheta,  the  gteueat  and 
last  of  wbona  waa  John  the  Baptist;  but,  from  the  tttse 
that  Christ  began  his  public  ministry,  preaching  became 
common  and  constant.  Following  our  Lord's  ascenrioo, 
the  apostolic  ministry  of  preaching  was  elevated  and 
vitalized  by  the  gift'of  the  Holy  Ghoet.  The  gift  of 
tongues  and  the  manifestation  of  the  tongues  of  fir* 
wne  atike  doigned  to  aid  and  encourage  them  in  tkeit 
work  of  cvaDgelixatuHu  Hmk^  whether  in  the  Tcaaple, 
in  synagogues,  or  in  prisons^  they  preached  Christ  and 
him  crucified  as  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God;  and.  when  scattered  abroad  by  persecution,  "ibry 
went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word"  (Acta  viii,  t '. 
It  waa  thus  tbat  the  Gospel  became  rapidly  diffnacd 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  which,  iu  an  impocUnt 
sense,  represented  "all  the  world"  of  that  period. 

It  aeena  safe  to  believe  that,  bad  the  apeaiafie  aeal 
and  fidelity  in  preselung  beea  maintained  wiiboHt  in- 
termption,  the  triumphs  of  the  Qoapel  would  bare  bem 
continuous,  and  perhaps  en  this  coexteiisire  with  ibc 
habitable  world.  But,  unfortunately,  the  3d  and  Sd 
centuries  witnessed  the  introduction  into  tbe  Church  of 
two  classes  of  iufluencee  which  bad  a  undcncy  lo  red  ace 
the  number  of  preachers  and  Unit  the  work  and  k 
ence  of  preaching.  The  first  waa  that  of  aaeetic 
(q.  v.),  which,  Iqr  a  powerful  hut  roiauken  impalae,  tent 
into  deserts  and  cavea,  and  afterwards  into  roooastcriM, 
thousands  of  earnest  men,  whose  lives  were  ibus  with- 
drawn from  evangelical  activity  and  wasted  in  peaanm 
and  self-torture.  The  eeoond  waa  thatof  cereasaoialiM 
[see  Ckruio^it],  by  which  the  preaching  office  ww 
taken  away  bom  the  ai^iority  of  the  dergy,  and  for  tfae 
greater  part  limited  to  bMiope.  Biiighan  aUtea  the 
limitation  in  theae  words: 

"  Prencblnft  anciently  was  one  nf  the  chief  i>flVc«s  of  a 
btfh(i|>;  lufomnch  tbnt  in  tbe  African  churches  ■  pf«f>- 
byier  was  never  known  tu  prench  before  a  bWhnp  in  bi« 
cjitheilrtit  church  till  Austin's  time,  and  St.  Austin  w» 
the  flrst  presbyter  In  thst  part  of  the  world  that 
allowed  ^»  prench  Id  the  prewice  of  his  Itbhop^  ,  .  .  It  !■ 
iniH,  In  the  Bulem  chnrche*  prcshjrem  were  f>»ineilaM) 
Hllowed  to  preitch  to  the  gresi  church  before  d,e  bi»h>«: 
bnt  that  wss  not  to  dlschnrice  him  of  the  dntv,  for  still »« 
presched  n  sermon  at  the  ssme  time  after  tbsm.  .  .  .  )b 
tbe  lesner  churches  of  the  cltj  sod  conntry  abiiat,  this  of- 
fice wna  devolved  njion  prosbjters  as  rhe  hi*l)op>  pmper 
SMlsfjintf ;  and  the  descons,  except  tn  the  foremen ilnnnl 
CHKS  (iif  rendinR  the  homilies  of  the  faihem,  and  wb«i 
the  pre^bjier  w»  slrk  or  intlrm).  wrre  not  anthnrited  lo 
perform  It"  {Attliq.  ChrlMtian  Chweh,  bk.  xlv,  ch.  h). 

Not  (mly  was  preaching  shorn  of  its  aggressive  power 
by  being  thus  limited  and  suhordinated  under  the  iafia- 
eiioe  of  a  growing  ceremonialism,  but  in  aome  places  it 

WHS  for  long  periods  aesndalously  neglected.  Soatmca, 
the  historian,  "relates  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome  is  hi* 
time  that  they  had  no  sermons  either  by  the  bishop  er 
any  other."  Some  have  thought  Sozonwn  miauken; 
but  CassiodoruB,  who  was  a  senator  and  consul  at  hemtt, 
quotes  the  same  out  of  Soxomen  in  his  Uitloria  Trr- 
pariita,  without  correction,  and  further  aay«  tbat  no 
one  can  produce  any  sermons  preached  to  the  people  bv 
any  bishop  of  Rome  before  tbnae  of  Leo.  The  lerivtl 
of  preaching  by  Leo  appeara  to  have  been  but  tenpo- 
rary ;  for,  according  to  Snrius,  a  Roman  writer,  it  w«i 
afterwarcis  discontinued  fin-  five  hundred  years  ti^tber, 
till  nia  QniDtuB,  like  another  Leo,  revived  the  \tneae*. 
Not  merely  at  Rome,  but  through  laige  portions  both 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  chnrehca,  preaching,  inatcad  of 
being  a  constant  custom,  was  rare  and  exceptional  diiT> 
ing  the  long  period  between  the  6th  and  16th  centnrin. 
It  ceased  to  be  a  regular  part  of  tbe  serviees  of  the  Sab- 
bath,  although  it  was  retained  as  a  pan  of  tbe  eemno- 
nial  of  orttinatitms,  while  on  festival  days  it  took  ib* 
form  of  panegjrrics  or  euhiney  upon  the  Tti^gin  aud  tW 
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The  preaching  of  the  Cmndet  {q.T.)  by  Peter  the 
Remit,  St,  Bernard,  and  others,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Dominicana  (q.T.)a8  a  preaching  order  of  tnonka, 
may  be  ooosidered  as  exceptional  to  the  usual  practice 
of  the  medieval  Church.  Some  other  exceptions,  how- 
ever, frfji  br  better  character,  and  followed  by  better 
fcwlta,  are  also  to  be  credited  to  the  Church  of  the  Mid- 
dle Agies,  white  on  the  other  band  it  was  disgraced  by 
Tetzel  and  others,  who  used  preaching  as  an  agency  fur 
the  sale  of  indulgences.  But  preaching  never  again  be- 
came general  Ull  after  the  Kefurmaiion.  It  was  seized 
upMi  by  Luther  and  the  other  reformers  as  a  means  of 
propagating  eeriplnnd  truth  and  espodng  the  corrupt 
<loct lines  and  pnctices  which  had  crept  into  the  Church, 
and  from  that  time  forward  preaching  became  frequent 
and  univenal  among  Protestants,  lu  influence  in  the 
Protestant  world  has  reacted  upon  Romanism,  so  that 
lung  since,  in  all  Protestant  countries,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent elsewhere,  preaching  has  become  a  regular  Sunday 
•ervic*  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  performed  not  only 
by  bisbopa,  but  by  presbyters  and  deacmis,  as  well  as  l^'' 
nmka  of  several  dil&rent  orders. 

UL  Prmdti»g-fkKn  an*  Ctutomt^ln  New-Test*- 
uent  times  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  found  places  for 
preaching  wherever  people  could  be  assembled.  The 
m(  untain-ride,  the  shores  of  seas  and  rivers,  the  public 
MTset.  private  houses,  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  various  other  places  were  found 
available  for  the  proclamatioD  of  the  GoqteL  So  (kr  as 
the  preaching  customs  f>f  the  first  period  ofCbristiaDity 
can  be  inferred  ffom  authentic  records,  they  were  simple 
in  the  extmaeh  Sometimes  the  message  uf  the  preach- 
er was  oommuntcated  in  conversation,  and  when  deliv- 
ered in  a  mure  formal  manner  it  rarely  had  any  other 
accoaa  panimeuta  than  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Word 
and  pnyer.  Fur  a  eonnderable  lime  there  could  hai-e 
been  mo  Church  edifice*  adapted  to  the  convenient 
preaching  and  hearing  of  the  WonI;  but  the  earliest 
alracturea  erected  for  Christian  worship  doubtless  liad 
that  deeigD  in  view.  It  was,  therefore,  a  comiption  in 
inetaee  when  churches  began  to  be  constructed  for  cer- 
nmmial  display— as  with  altera  for  the  celebration  of 
■tass  niches  for  images,  and  long-drawn  aisles  for  pn>- 
ctwinnal  parades.  The  conversion  of  heathen  temples 
aad  bariKcas  into  ChriBtian  churches,  which  in  the  4th 
century  became  common,  tended  laiii»ly  to  foster  and 
extend  (hat  form  of  oorruption.  At  the  period  named, 
the  most  common  form  of  preaching  was  that  of  the 
exhortation  and  the  homily.  A  few  of  the  great 
preachers,  like  Cyril,  Chi^'sostom,  and  Augustine,  de- 
livered courses  of  homilies  in  daily  succession,  espe- 
cially daring  Lent.  More  oommnnly  short  exhortations, 
sotDetimes  two,  three,  or  even  four  in  aueceirion,  were 
delivered  either  at  morning  or  evening  prayer,  or  both. 
Thia  was  more  particularly  true  in  cities  and  the  large 
chnrehets  and  it  was  only  when  presbyters  and  deacons 
were  authorized  to  preach  that  preaching  could  be  fur- 
oiahed  with  frequency  or  r^ularity  in  villages  or  coun- 
Irr^placee.  Sometimes  large  assemblies  were  gathered 
at  the  f[Tmvt»  of  martyrs  to  hear  panegyrics  upon  the 
virtue*  of  those  who  had  suffered  death  in  perMcution. 

The  custom  of  pieacliing  extempore  was  at  first  gener- 
al, but  after  a  time  yielded,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  preach- 
cn,  t<J  that  of  reciting  discourses  not  unfrequently  com- 
posed by  others.  iS^hers  frequently  preceded  their 
iliaoNiraes  by  a  brief  prayer  for  divine  assistance.  Fol- 
low! rk  prayer  was  the  salutation  "  Peace  be  unto  you," 
or  "The  Lnni  be  with  you;"  to  which  the  people  nr- 
•inDded,  "FMoe  be  with  thy  spirit."  Someiiines  the 
aahitatkm  gave  place  to  a  benediction,  as  may  be  seen 
ia  several  ^  Chrysoslom's  homilies.  Sometimes  a  text 
of  Script  ate  w;u  taken  as  a  basis  of  the  discourse,  some- 
times aeveri'ni-ere  taken  for  the  Mime  object,  and  some- 
times noiH'^l^eiierally  the  discourse  was  concluded  with 
a  doxo^'^i^ft  was  usual  for  preachers  to  sit  aitd  the 
people  X.  tTlT  i  during  the  delivery  ofthe  discourse.  It 
WIS  cojg^'^'^r  the  people  when  pleated  hy  the  utter- 


ances of  a  preacher  to  give  applause  by  clapping  theit 
bands  and  by  vocal  acdamations.  Sometimes  handker- 
chiefs were  waved  and  garments  tossed  aloft.  At  other 
tiroes  groans  and  sobs  and  tears  were  the  responses  made 
by  ^ropatbetic  hearers.  So  great  value  was  attached 
to  the  discourse*  of  some  of  the  more  venerable  and  elo- 
quent preacher*  that  ready  writers  were  employe<l  to 
report  the  words  they  uttered.  Copies  of  reported  dis- 
courses were  circulated  among  those  who  prized  them, 
and  were  held  for  reading  to  other  assemblies.  In  thia 
way  the  homilies  of  the  fathers  descended  to  later  times 
when  they  could  be  better  preserved  and  more  rapidly 
multiplied  by  printing.  During  the  medieval  period, 
where  preaching  was  not  wholly  abandoned,  sermon* 
and  homilies  were  to  a  great  extent  siibstiiutco  by  po*. 
tils  (q.  v.),  which  were  very  brief  addresses  delivered  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  mass,  and  holding  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  preceding  ceremonies  of  worship  that  a 
postscript  holds  to  a  letter,  or  a  marginal  note  to  the 
text  of  a  book. 

The  preaching  customs  of  modem  times  differ  in  mi* 
nnr  particular*  somewhat  with  reference  to  diffinences 
of  national  habits,  but  more  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  idea  of  worship  or  of  religious  address. 
In  a  certain  class  ofchurcbes  the  ser\'ices  are  conducted 
with  primary  reference  to  forms  of  worabip.  In  churches 
of  that  class,  by  whatever  name  designated,  preaching 
is  made  subordinate.  In  other  churches  the  leading 
idea  of  a  Sabbath  assembly  is  that  of  an  audience  gaih> 
ered  t<^ther  to  receive  instruction  from  the  Wonl  of 
God,  both  as  read  from  the  sacred  page  and  as  declared 
by  his  appointed  messengers.  In  the  latter,  preachii^t 
is  regarded  as  of  principal  importance,  prayer  and  psal- 
mody being  auxiliary  to  iL 

The  principal  places  for  preaching  in  modem  times 
are  churchea  cnnntracted  with  primary  reference  to  that 
object  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  even  in  Eiiiupf 
church  architecture  baa  been  greatly  modified  since  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  in  a  perhaps  unconscious 
adaptation  to  the  more  general  practice  of  preaching 
Few  large  cathedrals  have  been  built,  but  many  churchea 
of  smaller  proportions,  and  more  available  as  auditori- 
ums. Protestant  churches  in  all  countries  are  supplied 
with  permanent  seats  for  audiences^  and,  wiih  rare  ex- 
ceptions the  pnlfrit  occupies  the  central  position  allot- 
\  ted  in  Roman  Catholio  countriea  to  the  principal  altar. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  movable  seats  onlj*  are  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  but  in  countries  di*- 
tinctively  Protestant,  pews  or  fixed  sittings  are  gen- 
erally introduced  to  accommodate  hearers  during  the 
preaching  services.  But  preaching,  especially  amatig 
Protestants,  ha*  by  no  means  been  United  to  churclu*. 
While  maintained  with  regularity  in  them,  it  has  been 
extended  as  a  misrionary  agency  to  highways  and  mar- 
ket-places, to  public  commons,  to  natural  amphitheatres, 
to  groves,  to  ships'  decks,  to  extemporized  tabernacles, 
and  even  to  music-balls  and  theatres.  In  short,  zealous 
evangelists  show  themselves  ready,  both  in  civilized  and 
heathen  countries,  to  preach  wherever  and  whenever 
their  fellow-men  can  be  gathered  to  hear  them, 

IV.  IjU«rat»Te. — The  literature  of  preaching  may  be 
divided  into  two  claasee — the  fint  embracing  publica- 
tions relating  to  the  art  and  science  of  preaching,  and 
the  second  embracing  the  printed  products  of  preaching, 
whether  postiht,  homilies,  or  sermons.  Of  the  first  clan, 
an  extenuve  list  is  given  in  connection  with  the  article 
on  HoMiLsncs  (q.  v.).  Ofthe  second,  it  would  be  eaqr 
to  enumerate  authors  and  book*  1^  hundreds.  For  se- 
lect and  clasMfied  lists,  see  art*.  Pdlpit  EtOQimKcx; 
Sbrmokr.  or  recent  books  ofthe  first  class,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  named:  Mullois  (M.rAbbti  Isidore;  trans- 
lated bv  George  Percy  Badger),  The  CUrp^  oarf/Ae  Pul- 
pit in  their  iteiatiotu  to  the  Propk  (N.  Y.  1867, 12mo) ; 
Hood,  J^ampt,  Pi/chert,  and  Trumpets:  Leehirtt  on  the 
Voeatim  of  the  Prracker  (1st  and  Sd  aeries^  ibid.  1869, 3 
vola.  l2mo);  Parker,  Ad  dmimt  AAien  to  a  I'omiff 
/W*er  (Bom.  1871,  '2n,?^?,iig'g^@J??5^ 
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DHnerjf  tf  Sermem  (Phils.  1671,  12ido);  Bcecher, 
YaU  iAetwrtt  on  Prtadtii^  (Ist,  2d,  and  Sd  Miin,  N.  Y. 
1872--74,  S  voli.  ISmo) ;  Stom,  Prtackittg  without  Notts 
(ibid.  1876, 12iiio) ;  Halt,  Ctxfa  Word  tArtmgh  PrvocA- 
itig  (ibid.  lEt7&,  12nio);  BrMdiu,  Lectura  on  tMe  Hiitory 
of  Prtada^  (ibtd.  1676,  12mo) ;  Tsylor,  The  Mimtry 
of  t\i»  Word  (ibid.  1676,  Utao) ;  hrooka,  Lectures  on 
Prtackmg  (ibid.  1877,  12mo) ;  Dalf,  A'mh  Leduru  on 
Prtadmg  (ibid.  1878,  ISnio).   (D.  P.  K.) 

Preaobing  Filars.  See  DoMtmcAiia. 

Praadamlta.  Under  this  hesd  we  propose  to 
consider,  fint,  the  question  of  the  existence  of  men 
elder  thin  the  KUioit  Adam ;  aecood,  Flebistotic  tribes 
ingenmL 

I.  PreadatA)  Mm, — Whether  men  existed  aptm 
the  euth  befbre  Adam  is  «  question  flisC  made  promi- 
nent in  Entope  ity  Isaac  Peyrerins  (La  P«yrfere).  His 
reasoning  in  support  of  the  afflrmitive  is  embodied  in 
a  work  pablished  anonjrmoasly  in  Paris,  in  1656,  and  en- 
titled PraadamUa :  tive  Exerdtatio  tujttr  vernbus 
duodecimo,  decimotertio  et  decmoquarto  eapilU  qumti 
KftutoUa  8,  Piutli  ad  fiomanoi,  gvAiM  utduaaUur 
I^imiJumiiiei  ante  Adamim  eoni&L  Very  soon  after- 
wards appeared,  from  the  same  amhor,  tht  fidlowing: 
SyMtma  Tkeolofficum  ex  Prteadamitanm  Hypotluri: 
Part  prima.  Both  works  are  now  very  rare  (see  Sol- 
geri  BOL  ii,  M;  Freytag,  An<^  p.  671 ;  BihL  FewrUn, 
p.  Bntnet,  Mamiel,  et  aL).  The  most  accessible 
editimi  embraces  the  (wo  works  bound  in  one  volume, 
18mo,  and  paUished,  withoat  place,  "anno  salntis 
MDCLT."  A  work  appeared  in  ^g^h  the  next  year 
with  the  folio«ting  tide;  Mm  U/ore  Adam,  or  a  Du- 
cow  rte  upon  the  Twelfth,  Thirlecnlh,  and  Fourteenth  Vertet 
of  tie  Fijlk  Chapter  of  the  Epiitle  of  Paul  to  the 
Rtmant :  bg  which  are  prov'd  that  the  First  Men  were 
Cf«arerfftr/brej1(faiii(lj0fld.  16&6,18mo,pp.8M.  It  par* 
portstohea'*FirrtPart'^  The  novel  teaching  oTPey- 
lerins  was  at  onoe  hitteriy  denoaooed,  and  a  consider- 
able number  oT  treatises  were  written  In  opporitioo.  A 
list  of  theee  has  been  compiled  by  Ebert  (Dietionnaire, 
No.  16,566).  The  following  are  the  meet  important: 
A  mmadvernonet  in  lAbrum  Praadamitarum  in  quibm 
confutatur  nuperua  teriptor,  et  primum  onmtum  fuiue, 
Adamum  drftnditur,  aulhore  Eueebio  Romano  (Phil. 
Priotio,  Paris,  1066,  8vo,  and  in  Holland  in  the  same 
▼ear,  sm.  12mo);  ffm  am  PraadamO^mm:  sire  Con- 
fiUtxHo  vtad  aipudam  tommii,  fuo  Sacra  Seriptura 
prtMexfM  Mcau/imftiw  nuptr  imponere  conatua  ett  gui- 
dam  anengmvifingau,  ante  Adamum  primum  fuitie  ko~ 
mines  m  mundo ;  authore  A  nt,  Hulsto  (Lugd.  Bat.  apud 
Joan.  Elzevir,  1666,  sm.  I3mo);  Re^nmsio  exetastica 
ad  traetatum  cut  tittUus  Prwadamitee  Ubri  duo,  awctore 
J,  AifAsD  (Logd.  Batavor.  apud  Johan.  Elzivirium,  1666, 
sm.  12mo).  The  argument  on  both  ndes,  as  might  be 
supposed,  was  almost  wholly  Biblical  and  dialectic. 
The  nature  of  the  (woofs  employed  by  Peyrerius,  and 
of  his  *■  theological  system"  built  upon  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  preadamic  men,  may  be  condensed  in  the 
following  propositions:  1.  The  "one  man"  (Rom.  v, 
IS)  by  whom  "sin  entered  into  the  world"  wss  Adam, 
for  in  ver.  14  that  sin  is  called  "Adam's  transgresnon." 
3.  "TransgresHon"  is  a  viohiUni  irf  "law;"  tbereferc 
"the  law"  (ver.  18)  ngniOes  the  law  given  to  Adam- 
natural  law,  not  that  given  to  Moses.  8.  The  phrase 
"until  the  law"  (ver.  18)  implies  a  time  before  the  law 
— that  is,  before  Adam ;  and  as  "sin  wss  in  the  world" 
daring  that  time,  there  must  have  been  men  in  ex- 
istence to  commit  rin.  4.  The  sin  committed  before  the 
ciiactnnnt  of  the  natnral  law  was  "material,"  "actoal;" 
the  sin  existing  after  Adam,  and  through  him,  was 
"imputed,"  "formal,"  "legal,"  "adventitious,"  and 
"afVer  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression."  6. 
Death  entered  into  the  world  before  Adam,  but  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  imputation  "bsckwards"  of 
Adam's  pro^>ective  sin— "  peccatnm  Adami  fuisse  retro 
impotatom  primis  hominibiM  ante  Adamam  oooditis}" 


and  this  was  necesaary,  that  all  men  Blight  partake  at 
the  salvation  provided  in  Clurist — "oporuiefat  prioHs 
illos  homines  peccaviase  in  Adamo,  nt  sanctificarenturin 
Cbristo"  {Praad,  cap.  xix).  Nevertheless,  death  befnt 
Adam  did  not "  reign."  "  Peccatom  tone  lerapom  erst 
mortnum ;  mors  erat  mortua,  et  nnUus  ent  sepukha 
aculeus"  (ibid.  cap.  xii).  6.  Adam  was  the  "fim 
man"  only  in  the  ssme  sense  as  Christ  was  the  "seeoad 
nan,"  tat  Adam  "waa  the  Bgare  oTCbrist"  (Bon.  v,  1^ 
7.  All  men  are  of  one  bk)od  in  the  sense  of  one  sd!* 
stance— one  "  matter,"  one  "  earth."  The  Jews  are  de> 
scended  from  Adam,  the  Gentiles  from  PreadamitM 
{Syttem.  TkeoL  lib.  ii,  cap.  vi-xi).  The  first  chapter  ti 
Genesis  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  Gentilea,  the  secead 
of  the  origin  of  the  Jews  {ibid,  Ub.  iii,  cap^  i,  ii).  Ths 
Gentiles  were  creatod  ahori^nes  "  in  the  b«ginning,*by 
the  "word"  of  God,  in  all  lands;  Adam,  the  falbcrof  the 
Jew^  was  formed  of  "  day"  by  the  **  hand"  of  God  {XL 
lib.  ii,  cap.  xi).  Generis,  after  chap,  i,  is  a  history,  net 
of  the  first  men,  but  of  the  fint  Jews  (Aid.  lib.  iv,  cspi 
ii).  8,  The  existence  of  Preadamites  is  also  tndicaMd 
in  the  BiUical  account  of  Adam's  family,  eapeeiaUy  of 
Cain  (MdL  lib.  ii,  cap.  iv).  9.  Proved, also,  by  the  "nan- 
amenta"  of  Egypt  and  Chddm,  and  by  the  Uatsiyor 
tha  aatronomy,  astrology,  theology,  and  magic  tt  the 
GenUles  (Atiil  lib.  iii,  cap.  v-xi) ;  as  well  as  by  the  mod 
featores  of  remote  and  savage  tribes,  and  by  the  recent- 
ly iliscovered  parts  of  the  terrestrial  stmctttie  {ibid. 
Proem.'),  10,  Hence  the  epoch  of  the  crcatko  of  the 
world  does  not  date  from  that  "  beginning"  CMnmoaly 
figured  in  Adfan.  "Ttdatar  cnim  altius  et  a 
eiroe  retnaetia  seenUa  petendnm  illud  prindpium  (4hL 
Procem.).  11.  The  deloge  of  Koah  was  not  anivenal, 
and  it  destroyed  only  the  Jews  (i&sdl.  lib.  iv,  cap.  vii-ix>; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  trace  to  Noah  the  origin  of  aD  Ibe 
races  of  men  (ibid.  lib.  iv,  cap.  xiv).  Some  of  ibeae  po- 
sitions were  far  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  it  ought  to  be 
said  were  defended  with  knowledge  and  candm-  which 
were  not  appreciated  by  the  adveisariea  of  Peyrerius. 

Tha  qneatioa  of  ncadamitea  admits  ti  discnassea  in 
oar  day  fkom  qaite  anoUwr  atan^rinl.  Reeegnariag  it 
as  a  qoestion  oX  scientific  fact,  we  should  snhcntatingly 
appeal  to  anthropology  for  a  floal  answer.  EthnriogiMs 
are  generally  agreed  that  the  civilised  naiMOS  of  Eo- 
Tope,  Northern  Africa,  and  Western  and  Soatbera  Asa 
belong  to  one  race,  which  was  designated  Caarasian  by 
BlumeiUNKh,  bat  wbldi,  with  recent  antborities^  ii  I 
known  nader  the  name  eS  the  Ueditenanean  Nationa.  I 
They  are  recognised  as  coostitnting  three  gnspe  of 
peoples,  commonly  called  llamites,  Sheroites, and  Indo- 
Europeans  or  Japbetites.   These  dengnalions  an  de- 
rived from  the  names  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  to 
whom,  tbrooRh  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  Biblical  eth- 
nology, the  learned  have  traced  the  pedigree  of  these 
three  types  of  people.   They  may,  therefore,  he  desig- 
nated oollecrively  as  Noachilaa.   (1.)  Hie  Haoiiiaa  m 
known  to  hare  distributed  themselves  ttamngfa  the  nesa 
of  Africa,  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  eaM  of  the  eondaea*  i 
as  fsr  as  the  Strait  of  Bab  el-Mandeb.    The  ancient  | 
Egyptians  are  pure  Hamites,  and  are  generally  re^carded 
as  the  founders  of  the  oldest  civilisation.   They  are  sriR 
more  or  less  perfectly  represented  by  the  FelloUn,  <* 
peasantryof  the  lower  Kile,  am)  especially  by  the  Oip-  I 
tic  Christians  of  the  towns.  The  Hamitie  Beibera,  in- 
cluding Libyans,  Moors,  Ifumidiana,  and  Gatnliam^  are 
spread,  intermingled  with  Shemttes  and  Europeans, 
through  the  countries  sonlX  of  the  Meditmanean  and 
through  the  Sahara.   Other  Uamilic  nations,  peswessing 
s  rivilization  far  beyond  thaCWgy  of  the  ptudj  black 
races,  occupy  some  of  the  regiot)?|Bnt  tha  NOe,  e^  ' 
pecially  in  Nubia,  and  are  scattered  iH''*'"^  ttdna,  , 
united  by  common  linguistic  elementa.  Voogh  Abyv  | 
uoia,  and  in  one  direction  ss  far  as  t«t  that  of  Africa  | 
from  9P  north  to  8°  aouth,  and  i*-*-  directimi 
froiA  near  Bab  el-Mandeb  to  Jub^KT-    Jj«  Oc»an. 
The  anUquily  of  the  Hamitic-<*°  «andf1rBWeype  ii 
indicated  by  the  DwpWwmv  taj^"  ^  tl» 
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bdiaca]  naag  of  Siriu*  must  luve  been  obwmd  (ap- 
fMKEiitly)  u  eirty  as  B.C  4242  (Lepsius,  CArmoi  der 
Afgfptrr,  pt.  i,  p.  165  sq.)-*  {^)  'I'^ie  Shemites,  from 
the  date  uT  eaiiieet  raoorda,  have  inhabited  We«t«ni 
Ana,  whence  ihey  have  taken  poasesuon  of  parta 
Ea«iern  Africa.  Ther  are  rapreBented  by  the  Jewa,  the 
Afaba,  the  Abyaalniana,  the  Aram—iHi,  the  Canaanitea, 
and  the  Aaayri(>-Babylonian&  linguiatic  researehee 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Uamitca  and  Shemitea  de- 
Teloped  ttieir  languages  in  a  common  primeval  home, 
and  hence  are  neariy  related.  This  view  is  favored  by 
Gcncsu^  where  (Shemilic)  Sidoo  ia  deacribed  aa  the 
eldeat  son  of  Canaan,  who  was  descended  from  Cuah, 
and  tbua  from  Ham  (Uen.  x,  1-lfi),  the  fitther  of  the 
Uaoutca.  (8.)  The  Indo-European  (Japhetic)  fiunUy 
appear  to  have  dwelt  orij^nallj,  acomHng  to  the  eon- 
clusKMis  of  Peaebel,  along  tbe  slopes  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  through  tbe  gwge  of  Dariel,  within  reach  of  both 
the  Enxine  wid  the  Caspian  Sea  (^Racet  of  Man,  Amer. 
ed.  p.  507).  Hence  a  migration  westward  of  a  portion 
of  them  led  to  the  separation  into  AnatJc  and  European 
Aijana.  Soma  of  tbe  A^lic  Aiyuia  croaacd  tbe  HidQ- 
KmStt  •ooordiog  to  Max  HUller  and  otheia,  and  dia- 
ponesaed  the  idMriginal  population  of  the  territory  along 
the  Ganges,  transplanting  there  the  religion  of  Brah- 
minism,  while  those  left  behind  developed  the  Zoroaa- 
nrian  religion.  The  European  Aryans  swept  over  Eu- 
rope in  successive  wavee.  The  Celts  displaced  in  Spain 
and  France  an  older  popolation,  the  Bastiues— perhaps 
also  Aryans — and  were  succeeded  by  the  other  nalioDS 
of  Boathan  Aiyana— Greeks,  Albatiiaiu^  and  ItaUam. 
The  Dortfaem  Aryans  are  represented  by  the  Letts,  tbe 
Slavaniana,  and  tbe  Germanic  nations. 

We  tbua  discover  the  posterity  of  Noab  in  all  thrir 
fimificatiiHia;  bat  in  this  sur^'ey  the  Mongoloid  nations 
and  tbe  black  races  do  not  seem  to  be  embraced.  Tbe 
MangiMds  are  spread  widely  over  the  earth's  surface. 
Tbe  beat  modem  autboritiea  unite  hen  the  Malay  tribes 
whieb  are  dispersed  over  Sontb-eastem  Aid*  and  many 
of  tbe  islands  of  Polynesia:  certain  southern  Asiatics, 
embracing  Chinese,  Siamese,  Burmese,  and  races  in 
Thibet  and  the  Himalayas;  Coreans  and  Japanese;  tbe 
Uial-Akaic  race  in  several  European  and  Awatic  divis- 
ions; the  tribes  on  both  sides  uf  Behring's  Strait  and 
the  aborigines  of  America — including  as  well  civilized 
natiws  of  both  parta  of  the  continent  as  the  wild  hunt- 
ing tribes.  The  Dnvida,  also,  Mcording  to  modem  eth- 
nology, should  be  recognised  as  a  rat!*  distinct  from  the 
poaterity  of  Noah.  These  aborigines  of  western  India 
have  dark  aklns,  long,  black,  curly  hair,  somewhat  in- 
tumescent  lipa,  but  nothing  of  the  prognathism  of  some 
uf  the  black  races.  They  linger  in  some  parts  of  Belu- 
chiMan,  in  the  extreme  south  and  south-west  of  Hin- 
dosUB,  and  in  tbe  northern  half  of  Ceykm.  One  of 
tbdr  latifpiagca  ia  the  Tamul,  spoken  by  not  less  than 
toimiUiaiia,  and  possesMng  an  ancient  literature.  Other 
tribes  occupy  a  belt  along  the  eaut  coast  of  Hindostan, 
and  even  stretching  into  the  interior.  The  Mongoloids 
sod  tbe  I>raTida,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  Dusky 
Kaces,  cannot  be  very  far  removed  tmo  the  Noacbites. 
llieir  common  ancestor  was  an  antediluvian — perhaps 
Selb.  or  some  one  of  his  descendants  older  than  Noah. 
It  ia  open  to  conjecture  that  their  &ther  was  Cain,  the 
brocbCT  uf  Setb,  or  some  other  son  of  Adam.  In  any 
ernil,  as  Noah  waa  the  parent  of  the  White  Races,  and 
as  ibese  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  Duaky  (including 
enpper-cfllored)  Races,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the 
KbUcal  Adam  waa  removed  sufficient  ly  far  in  the  past 
to  be  tbe  progenitor  of  both  the  White  and  the  Dusky 
Ram.  TIm  name  Adam,  dgnif|)4ng  red,  would  imply 
that  he  waa  noe  tbe  parent  of  tbe  ^ck  Races.  CUn, 


moreover,  as  be  went  out  from  his  native  country,  found 
other  oationa  already  in  existence.  The  luiturid  infer- 
ence from  these  cooperations  would  be  that  the  Black 
Races  existed  before  Adam.*  Such  a  conclumon  ia  sus- 
tained by  other  anthropological  considerations.  The 
Black  Races— a  term  used  only  for  present  convenienca 
—may  be  regarded  as  compriung  (1)  Negroes,  (2)  Hot- 
tentots and  Bushmen,  (8)  Papuans,  (4)  AuMraliMMi 
They  possess  in  common  a  dark  or  black  skin  and  a 
marked  degree  of  dolichocephalism,  as  well  as  mucb 
greater  prognathism  than  the  White  and  Dusky  races. 
They  are  further  characterized  by  long  thigh-bones, 
aometimes  long  arms,  lean  shanks,  oblique  pelves,  and 
deflciem^  of  aecondary  sexual  characteta.  The  Negroes 
are  distlnguiabed  gemrally  by  short  crisped  hair,  with 
•  flattened  section,  scanty  or  absent  beards,  thick  lipa, 
flattened  ncae,  retreating  forehead,  and  projecting  jaws; 
and  they  inlud>it  Africa  from  tbe  southern  border  of  the 
Sahara  to  the  territory  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen, 
stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean  save  where  the  Haroites 
have  intruded  on  tbe  extreme  east,  llie  Bantu  or 
Boatbem  Negroea  cmlnaoe  tbe  Zanubar  and  Mozam- 
biqne  nation^  and  the  well-knolm  Betcbuaos  and  Kaf- 
Bn.  The  Soudan  or  northern  Negroe<i  embrace  tbe 
tribes  speaking  a  variety  of  languages,  and  stretching 
from  the  coast  well  into  the  interior.  The  Hottentots 
and  Bnshmen  occupy  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  nearer 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  are  characterized  by  tbe  tufted 
matting  of  their  hair,  and  among  the  women  by  tbe  pe- 
culiar formation  known  aa  steatopygy.  Tbe  Bushmen 
hare  a  leathery-brown  akin,  which  becomes  much 
wrinkled  with  age.  The  Koi^Koio  (Hottentot)  lan- 
guage possesses  great  ethnological  interest,  aa  it  hta 
been  thought  by  Hoffat,  Lepsius,  Pruner  Bey,  Max 
HUller,  Whitney,  and  Bleek  to  present  affinities  with 
the  ancient  Egyptian.  Though  other  authorities  have 
pronounced  against  any  relationship,  it  is  certain  that 
we  And  among  tbeae  savages  linguistic  elonenta  which 
belong  to  a  refined  dvilintion,  and  which  leave  the 
queatun  open  whether  they  taave  lived  in  contact  with 
the  Egyptians  or  taave  deacended  from  them,  or  from 
.  some  common  stock  not  very  remotely  removed.  But 
even  if  it  should  appear  probable  that  tbe  Hottentots 
(and,  inferentially,  the  Bushmen)  are  descended  from  tbe 
Uaraitic  Egyptians,  we  are  not  til  pomesnon  of  evidence 
indicating  any  immediate  relationahip  between  the 
other  black  races  and  the  Adamites;  so  that  the  lerid- 
ual  probability  remains  ibat  these  races  are  more  an- 
cient than  the  (perhaps  Adamic)  father  of  tbe  White 
and  Dusky  races.  Tbe  Papuans  are  intermingled  with 
the  popuUtion  of  Australia,  and  inhabit  New  Guinea, 
tbe  Pelew  Islands,  New  Hebride^  New  Caledonia,  the 
Loyal^  Islands,  and  the  Fiji  Archipelago.  They  pos- 
sess peenUarly  flattened,  abundant  long  hair,  which 
growa  In  tufta  surrounding  tbe  head  like  a  crown  right 
inches  high.  The  beard  is  abundant,  the  skin  very 
dark,  varying  to  chocolate  color  in  New  Guinea  and 
blue-black  in  FiJL  Tbe  Jaws  are  less  projecting  than  in 
Negroes,  and  the  nose  is  broad  and  aquiline,  giving  the 
features  a  Jewish  cast.  The  Australians  occupy  the 
continent  of  Australia  and  the  ialands  contiguous,  iu- 
cluding  Tasmania.  Thrir  body  ia  thickly  pilose;  the 
hair  of  the  head  is  black,  elliptical  in  section,  and  slanda 
out  around  the  head  in  a  shaggy  crown  less  striking 
than  that  of  the  Papuana.   Though  less  gifted  than  the 


*  We  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fnct  that  these 
nosltfoiiM  of  onr  respected  contributor  are  nnrelv  inferences 
from  the  prevumption  tbnt  tbe  etbnogmpolcal  lift  In  Gen. 
X  is  (nfended  to  specify  all  the  postenlj  of  Nnsh  as  now 
or  historically  known  to  exist  on  tbe  earth,  wheresr  it  Is 
evideotly  meant  only  as  a  calalogne  of  tbose  trilves  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  more  nr  less  acquainted.  The 
black  races  were  certainly  tnclnded  nnder  tbe  Cupblres 
{g.v.),  nnd  this  dispoaei>  at  once  of  the  argument  ihnl 
Nosh  is  the  proeenllor  of  the  whiles  only.  Indeed,  if  any* 
thing  U  ti>  be  inferred  from  tbe  meaulng  of  ihe  name 
Adnm,  It  would  eo  to  make  him  the  parent,  not  of  the 
Caocaahui,  hot  of  tbe  coppar«dored/or  t^rtartfibes.-' 
Bo.  Digitized  by  V-^OOQIC 


*In  nor  article  Makktuo  we  have  i>bown  Ihe  nntnist- 
wnrthlnewi  of  nisnyof  these  sstrumimlrsl  data  hn  fouDdS' 
Uuns  Tor  Egy|)tlsn  chronology.   The  English  Ejryptoln- 
( '    itlrts  in  gmenil  reduce  tbe  I)i>glunlng  of  the  first  dynasty 
I     ts  B.C.  S71T  (Lane,  Poole.  Wilkinson),  and  even  this  In 
,  1     aaseeesMrily  tnr  back.  There  Is  good  reason  for  dating 
a*  teitfi  ofllMiea  fton  B.C.  MIL-En. 
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Ftpaani^  they  are  higher  in  th«  ptychie  seale  than  for- 
nviy  represented.  They  were,  indeed,  found  living  in 
the  age  of  rude  atone  implements,  and  used  siropte  tree- 
trunks  for  boats;  but  their  language  reflects  a  consider- 
able degree  of  refinement  and  grammatical  perfection. 
Viewing  the  Black  races  Trora  either  a  paychie,  a  loolog- 
ieal,  or  an  aichnological  standpoint,  we  disco rer  evi- 
dence that  they  diverged  from  the  White  and  Dusky 
races  at  a  period  which,  compared  with  the  epoch  of 
Egyptian  and  Aaq'rian  civilization,  must  be  exceeding- 
ly remote.  The  conclusion  is  indicated,  therefore,  that 
the  common  progenitor  of  the  Black  and  the  other  races 
was  placed  too  far  back  in  time  to  answer  for  the  Kb* 
lical  Adam.  This  view  has  been  maintained  by  M*Gaus- 
]MaHAJammidtkeAdamitelLoaA.imy,  TkeBuiUen 
ofBoM,  cb.  ▼),  and  was  recently  fkrond  Dr.  Whedon 
iMttk.  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  IKI,  p.  I&8,  and  July,  1872,  p. 
626).  Sea  also  an  article  entitled  Wat  Adam  tMe  Firit 
Manf  in  ScrAner*»  Montily,  Oct.  1871 ;  and  Pozzy,  La 
Ttrre  et  U  Ricit  BiUique  de  la  Criation,  liv.  iii,  c.  xii.  * 
To  those  who  think  the  language  of  the  Bible  con- 
templates Adam  as  "  the  first  being  who  oould  be  called 
a  man" — not  alone  the  progenitor  of  the  races  which 
figure  in  Biblical  history — it  may  be  conceded  that 
such  IB  its  meaning,  in  case  it  shall  appear  allowable, 
on  Biblical  grounds,  to  carry  back  the  advent  of  man 
sufficiently  far ;  and  provided,  further,  that  a  progenitor 
having  the  complexion  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
the  term  Adam  can  be  reoonably  regarded  as  the  pro- 
genitor also  of  races  <^  black  color,  and  seemingly  much 
lower  in  the  organic  and  intellectual  scale  than  the  fa- 
ther of  Seth  and  his  civilized  posteri^  not  far  reaioved.t 
The  time-qnestion  involved  is  admittedly  serious.  In 
ret^nce  to  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  color  of  Ad- 
am's skin,  it  will  be  tmme  in  mind  that  color  alone  is 
one  of  the  moat  untrustworthy  ofethnolo^cal  characters 
(Pesehel,  Raeu  of  Man,  p.  68).  In  reference  to  the 
inferior  psychie  and  bodily  cndowmenla  of  the  Blaek 
ncea,  it  may  also  be  obaerved  that  d^imdatioa  and  de- 
terioratiwt  of  tribes  are  phenomena  familiar  to  ethnol- 
ogy. But  there  are  strong  objections  to  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Black  races  represent,  in  general,  a  degen- 
eracy. We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  degeneracy  of 
entire  races,  but  only  of  tribes  and  fragments  of  tribes. 
Nor  has  tribal  deguwraey  taken  place,  except  where 
the  oppreauon  of  superior  tribes  has  driven  the  weaker 
into  Uie  midst  of  natural  conditions  unfriendly  to  exist- 
ence. But  the  Black  races  have  been  free  to  roam  over 
entire  continents  in  search  of  the  most  congenial  condi- 
tions. Yet,  on  the  healthful  and  luxuriant  table-lands 
of  Ontral  Africa  the  black  man  is  marked  by  an  infe- 
riority as  real  and  almost  as  great  aa  along  the  pesti- 
lential borders  of  the  west  coast,  or  in  the  least-favored 
regiuna  of  Australia  and  N«w  Guinea.  The  structural 
peculiarities  of  the  Black  races,  moreover,  are  inheri- 
tances of  lower  grade  rather  than  reminiscences  of  a 
higher.  The  black  man  is  nut  on  a  descending  grade, 
but  is  sKending,  acconling  to  the  oi^nic  and  psychic 
Uw  of  existence.  His  remotest  pn^nitor  was  lower 
rather  than  higher.  All  these  coiwderatiMis  militate 
against  the  Idea  that  Adam,  the  father  of  the  Noachlan 
races,  was  low  enough  in  the  scale  t)S  organisation,  and 
remote  enough  in  the  genealogical  line,  to  be  the  father 
also  of  the  Melanic  races.  Thus,  while  the  conflicting 
nature  of  the  insufficient  evidences  forbids  our  dogma- 
tiMn,  the  balance  of  proof  seems  nlher  to  sustain  the 
spiniun  that  the  Melanic  races  are  descendants  of  real 
Preadsmtles.^ 

*Stich  ■  conclDHliin,  bowever,  has  In  nnr  Judgment  n 
mj  slender  ronndaiiou,  nud  cannot  Tor  a  momeut  etaiid 
in  cotDparlaoD  with  the  arfniments  lu  rnvnr  of  the  cnmmou 
urlj^n  iif  man  addnced  under  onr  arilrip  Adam.— Ei>. 

t  The  qnestinii  rather  Is  simpi  j  a  phllolnkHcal  one.  The 
ptntemviiis  of  Scrlptnre  mnst  stand  nr  hW  hj  them»elve», 
when  rntrly  ezpnnnded  hj  the  nanal  Inns  of  ezegenl>,  siiil 
we  nre  not  at  Itbertr  tn  warp  [hem  Into  an  accommodation 
with  di(^verie«  in  other  tieldn, — Ei^ 

t  From  this  condnston  we  heft  leave  tn  dissent  teto  ralo, 
and  we  especially  disagree  with  the  view  that  the  Bhtck 


n.  PrekiMtoric  yfm. — By  prehistoric  people*  xm  earn- 
roonly  understand  the  anceatora  of  the  historic  peopls; 
and,  in  a  still  stricter  sense,  the  ancestors  of  the  Aryan 
nations.  In  fact,  most  that  has  been  directly  kaiiied 
reapecUng  prehistoric  men  concerns  the  predecessor*  of 
the  historic  nations  of  Europe.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  questions  respecting  primeval 
man— bis  antiquity,  endowments,  conditiui,  and  Inith- 
place — are  to  be  cleariy  distinguished  from  nmiUi 
questions  concerning  the  Caucasian  rase — the  race  with 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  our  revealed  Scriptures  are 
manly  concerned.  What  may  be  true  of  this  imoe  msy 
be  very  wide  the  truth  respecting  mankind  at  large. 
See  SpsaBS.  In  discusnng  prebisturic  man  we  we 
oonsirained  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  predeceaaon  ol 
the  modem  Canea^ana,  both  becwise  discoveries  of 
prehistoric  monuments  have  been  chiefly  restricted  to 
Caucaiuan  countries,  and  because  the  non-Caucasan 
races  (especisUy  if  we  except  the  Mongi^ds)  can 
hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  indigenous  history;  w 
that  their  prehistoric  period  reaches  to  the  presnu. 
This  circumstance,  nevertheleis,  ia  fortooate  for  an- 
thropological research,  since  it  enables  us,  by  compari- 
son, to  draw  inferences  reflecting  the  prehistoric  ooo* 
ditions  of  the  Cancauan  race. 

1.  SourctM  of  IifformatioH,  —  (1.)  CawrM,  —  Nearl} 
every  country  of  Europe  contains  caverns  in  whick 
have  been  discovered  either  the  bones  of  human  beingt 
or  the  relics  of  their  industiy.  Uore  than  forty  oi 
these  w««  explored  by  Dr.  Schnmling  in  BdgioB 
(Reekenka  tvr  Ut  Ouemaujomk*  diemmrU  dmt  ia 
Cacenut  de  ta  Prttvitux  de  Liigt  [  1888-84  }),  and  otben, 
more  recently,  by  H.  £.  Dupnnt  {Let  Tetitpa  Prikiit* 
tiquet;  see  atoo  Le  Hon,  VUomme  Fo*nU  [2d  ed.  1877  ]) 
The  most  important  Belgian  caverns  are  those  of 
Engiboul,  Chokier,  Naulette,  and  Frontal  (or  Poriooi) 
Dr.  Buckland  published  io  1828  {Rdx^im  i>>bicuiw> 
aoeoonts  of  tlw  eontenta  of  aeveral  En^iita  cavern; 
and.  Id  later  times,  further  deuils  have  been  ^ven  by 
Evana  {Anxiad  Slmu  Impttmemit  of  Great  Britam 
[1872]),  Owen  (History  ofBrilM  Fotnl  Mammabmi 
Birdi  [1846]),  Dawkins  (Can*  Uxnttng  [1875]),  Ub- 
bock  (Prekutorie  Tima  [Lond.  1866]),  Lvell  {The 
G«otogie(U  Evidmcta  of  the  Aatiquitg  of  Mam  [Ith  cd. 
1678]),  SanfDsd,  Falcooer,  Austen,  Pengelly,  aod  otiicn 
whose  works  are  scattered  through  the  puUieations  «f 
the  geological  and  paheontological  societies  and  period- 
icals. The  most  itAporlant  English  caverns  are  those 
of  Kent  and  Brixbam  (near  Torquay),  Wtdcey  Hole  ia 
Someraeishire,  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire,  and  thoee  in  the 
Gower  Peninsula  of  South  Wales,  The  British  caverns 
have  afforded  tfairty-seven  apeciea  of  mammals,  of  which 
eighteen  are  extinct.  A  large  number  ot  French  cst- 
ems  and  "rock-dielters"  have  proved  fruitful  m  ircha^ 
ological  and  anthropological  remains.  As  eariy  as  IMS 
H.  Touinat,  and  in  1829  H.  Cliristol,  had  announced  dis> 
coveries  in  the  south  of  France.  Later  investigaiiaas 
have  been  made  by  Lartet  and  Christy  (ReHquut  A  fn- 
taidca  [Lond.  1865-69]).  Deanoyers,  Hortillel,  Rivito, 
Garrigou,  and  many  other  French  and  English  anthnK 
pofaigiata.  Nearly  a  hundred  bone-  and  flint-produoif 
caverns  have  been  described  in  France,  the  greattf 
number  of  which  are  utuated  in  the  Depaitraent  of  the 
Uordogne  (e.  g.  Housiier,  Eyzies.  Madeleine,  Langerie- 
Haute,  and  Laiigerie- Basse)  and  the  north  flanks  of  the 
Pyrenees  (e.  g.  Aurirrnac,  Lourdea,  Izeste,  and  Lortrt). 
M.  Garrigou  states  that  he  has  explored  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  caverns  in  the  Pyrenees  Otben 
equally  important,  however,  occur  in  the  departments  of 
Heruilt  (Pondrea),  Ariege  (Haasat,  Boniehela),  Anda 
(Bize),  Tam-ct-Garonne  (Bmniqnel),  and  on  tlw  Med^ 

mcc!)  are  In  tmj  esMnilHl  pohx  inferior  tn  tbe  nib«» 
We  Judge  it  fnr  more  philorophlrjtl  Va  sncne  that  Ibelr 
nnfflvoriihte  Mrmnndlngs  hsre  prodnced  their  preNnt 
desradstlnn,  rather  thno  tn  make  It  an  ovidenre  of  loher* 
ent  lack  ofcnpacliy.  Had  the  latier  been  the  real  cauM>, 
it  mnst  forsTcr  ojierate:  whereas  we  kiaiw  that  andn 
better  auspices  i^^S^^m^W^^®^P^ 
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(cmnean  coast  (Mentone).  The  moet  celebrated  cav- 
cma  o(  Gennuiy  are  those  of  Gailenreuth  in  Bavaria, 
Uabenstein  in  Franconia  (Bav.)i  Eggiabeim  (near  Col- 
marX  aixl  Neanderthal  (near  DUaaeldorf  [raspecting  the 
Engia,  Neanderthal,  and  Borreby  skuUa,  see  Lyell,  L  c. 
pL  if  ch.  v]).  Other  oasiferous  caverns  occur  in  Den- 
mark, Switzerland  (near  tieiieva),  Italy  (in  the  north, 
and  along  the  north  coast  of  Sicily),  Spain  (southern 
tianka  of  the  Pyrenees),  Portugal,  Austria,  Algeria, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Au»tralie,  and  other  comitriea.  Dr. 
Lttnd  explored  eight  hundred  caverns  in  Brazil 

Human  mnains  occur  in  caverns  promiscuously  in- 
tmpuifclMt  with  the  bunM  of  wild  animala,  Vnynnly 
is  a  hunwn  skeleton  fottud  complete.  Bones  are  oftoi 
SMOGiatcd  with  tmpleiiieota  of  alone,  bone,  or  reindeer's 
born,  Bod  with  traces  ot  ancient  fires.  The  bones  of 
aninaals  useful  tor  food  are  frequently  marked  by  the 
teeth  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  and  the  long  ones  are 
goierally  tfHt  and  broken,  as  if  for  the  extracttMi  o( 
tbe  marrow.  In  some  cases  human  bones  have  been 
iiinilarly  treated.  All  these  relics  «re  fonnd  Imbedded, 
sometimes  in  beds  nf  stalagmitic  material,  and  some- 
times in  deposits  of  loam  and  of  palrendent  material 
known  as  bone -earth.  The  a^regate  depth  of  the 
various  accumulations  reaches,  in  some  cases,  ten  to 
twenty  feet,  or  even  more.  The  deposits  in  Kent's 
Cavern  may  serve  aa  an  illustration.  We  find  here, 
beoeath  the  rngmcnu  fallen  from  the  roof— 1.  "Black 
moald,"  eotiBisting  mainly  of  v^et^ile  matter,  and  con- 
lainiuff  Taiwns  art  idea  of  medueval,  Roman,  and  pre- 
Kuman  date,  three  to  twelve  inches  deep;  2.  Stalag- 
mite, varying  from  a  mere  film  to  upwards  of  five  feet 
in  thickness,  rontaining  fragments  of  limestone,  a  hu- 
man jaw,  and  the  remains  of  extinct  animals;  8.  A 
"  black  band."  in  a  certain  place  about  thirty-two  feet 
from  the  entrance,  oonsiiting  mainly  of  charcoal,  and 
onoraining  bone  and  flint  implements;  i.  Red  "cave- 
cnth,"  with  stone  implements  and  boiiea  and  teeth  of 
extinct  animals,  induding  the  cave-litm.  6.  Sulag- 
miie,  three  to  twelve  feet,  and  enclouiig  only  bones  of 
the  cave-bear;  6.  Cave-earth,  known  as  "breccia" — be- 
iag  ■  dark-red  sandy  ktam,  aiid  containuig  bears'  bones. 
Three  flint  implements  and  one  Bint  chip  have  been 
Ibond  also  in  the  lowest  layer.  Another  exam[de  may 
b«  taken  timm  tbe  rock-shelter  of  Aurignae,  a  shallow 
grotto  opraing  on  a  hill-side,  which  seems  to  have  been 
employed  for  buriaL  Until  1852  the  opening  was  con- 
cealed by  materials  washed  down  the  hlll-elnpe.  When 
uDoovered,  the  cavity  within  afforded  the  remains  of 
seventeen  human  beiogs.  In  1860  M.  Lartet  discovered 
outside  of  tbe  grotiOf  underneath  the  sloping  talus,  a 
layer  cfmiaining  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  and 
some  works  of  art;  and  beneath  this,  resting  on  a  elop- 
ing terrace,  a  layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  about  «x 
iocbea  thick,  covering  an  area  of  six  or  seven  square 
yards,  and  terminating  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto. 
Id  the  midst  of  this  were  fragments  of  a  sandstone  red- 
dened by  heat,  and  resting  on  a  levelled  surface  of  lime- 
stone, which  appeal*  to  have  been  used  as  a  hearth. 
Ffum  the  ashes  and  the  overiying  layer  was  obtained 
a  great  variety  of  bones  and  implements,  including  two 
hundred  flint  aiticlea— knives,  projectiles,  sling-stones, 
snd  chips,  aa  well  as  a  curious  tool  for  working  flints. 
The  bone  instrumente  embraced  arrows  without  barbs, 
other  tools  of  reindeer's  bom,  and  a  bodkin  of  the  same. 
In  the  stratum  overlying  the  ashes  were  found  numer- 
ovs  bones  of  camivora,  also  of  reindeer,  ox,  rhinoceros^ 
one  hundred  and  nxty-eight  human  bones,  and  many 
fiaguieota  of  s«n-dri«d  or  half-baked  and  hand-made 
pottery.  Tbe  extinct  q>eciee  found  here  were  the  cave- 
bear,  cave-lion,  cave-hyena,  mammoth,  twivhomed  rhi- 
noceros, and  stag;  but  the  remains  of  living  species, 
especially  of  the  fox,  horse,  reindeer,  and  aurochs,  wero 
much  more  abundant.  Within  the  gntlto,  after  the  re- 
mnval  of  the  skeletons,  there  remi^iied  only  about  two 
fc«s  ot  earth,  with  a  su^acent  band  of  lighter  tint,  and 
abnOon  layer  of  yeUowlsb  color. 


(2.)  Rwrr-tlrifta. — These  are  thick  beds  of  sand  and 
gravel  lining  the  valleys  of  certain  rivers,  and  contain- 
ing a  great  variety  of  stone  implements,  chiefly  of  flmt, 
with  occastonal  occurrences  of  human  bonea,  and  more 
abundant  remains  of  extinct  quadrupeds  of  the  species 
just  cited,  together  with  a  am^lar  proportiou  of  remuns 
of  living  mammals;  and,  along  the  valley  of  the  Snnme, 
nf  fresh-water  and  marine  shells,  of  species  still  living 
in  France  and  along  tbe  contiguous  coast.  The  river- 
vslteys  most  celebrated  for  such  discoveries  are  those 
of  the  Somme,  Seine,  and  Oise  in  France,  and  tho 
Thames,  Ouse,  and  Avon  iu  England.  The  facts  re- 
specting the  valley  of  the  Somme  ha%-e  been  chiefly  de- 
veloped by  H.  Boucher  de  Perthes  {A  ntu/uVii  CeWqtiti 
a  AiaidUiipiiima  { 1847 ]),  MH.  KgoUot,  Pouchet,  Gau- 
dry,  Hubert,  and  the  English  savana  Falconer,  Prest- 
wich.  Evans,  snd  Lyell.  We  should  mention  here  the 
delu  oftheTinlftre  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  investigated 
and  described  by  Moriot,  and  more  lately  by  Dr.  An- 
drews of  Chicago  (Amer,  Joar.  Set.  [2]  xlv,  180).  In 
tbe  deeper  parts  of  these  deporita  remains  of  ezlinct 
quadrupeds  predominate;  at  higher  levels  those  of 
living  quadrupeds.  Rude  flint  implements  abound  be- 
low, improved  forms  above,  and  still  higher  occur  some- 
times relics  of  Gallo-Roman  times. 

(8,).  Com  and  Moraiaes.—la  the  loess  or  loam,  as 
well  as  in  other  depouts  overlying  the  glacial  drift, 
have  been  found  occanonal  remains  of  man — as  at  Labr, 
near  Straabu^ ;  at  Macatricht,  where  hnman  bonea  wen 
associated  with  those  of  the  msmmoth  and  other  ex- 
tinct  animals;  at  Kreuzberg,  in  the  suburbs  of  Beriln; 
at  Bournemouth,  England,  on  the  top  of  a  sea-diff  one 
hundred  feet  high,  where  flints  occur  in  gravel ;  in  the 
drift-covered  cliff's  of  Hampshire,  and  many  other  local- 
ttjes.  At  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  glacier-moraine  at 
Ravensbui^f,  near  Lake  Constance,  was  found,  in  1866,  a 
grest  qusntity  of  bones  and  broken  instrumoits.  Of 
the  bones  niuety-eight  hundredths  were  thoae  of  rein- 
doer.  Tbe  moraine,  therefore^  dates  apparently  from 
tbe  "second  glacial  epoch." 

(4.)  Volcanic  Tvjf.—la  1844  on  account  was  pub- 
lished by  H.  Aymsnl  of  the  discovery  of  the  remains 
of  two  human  beings  imbedded  in  a  %'olcanie  tuff  eject- 
ed, during  iu  last  eruption,  by  the  mountain  of  Denise, 
in  Le  Puy,  Central  France.  In  ejections  of  the  same 
age  have  been  found  remains  of  the  cave-hyena  and  a 
hippopotamus. 

(6.)  Peat  Bog$. — The  peat  b«^  of  Denmark,  ranging 
ftom  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  depth,  have  afforded  a  large 
quantity  of  human  remains,  mingled  with  those  of  ani- 
mals contemporary  with  man  (Moriol,  Eludes  Giologufr^ 
arekMogiyun  en  Danmark  et  en  Smtae).  In  the  lowest 
portion  of  tbe  bogs  are  found  remmns  of  the  Scotch  flr, 
a  tree  no  longer  growing  in  Denmark;  and  with  these 
are  associated  im|dementa  of  flint.  Above  are  found 
remuns  of  the  common  oak,  now  very  rare  in  Denmark, 
and  associated  therewith  implemcnu  and  ornaments  of 
bronae,  as  well  as  stone;  while  in  the  still  newer  peat 
occnr  remuns  of  the  existing  beechen  forest,  mingled 
with  relics  of  an  age  of  iron.  The  bogs  of  Ireland  have 
been  similarly  productive,  affording,  among  other  things, 
many  skeletons  of  the  great  Irish  elk.  From  the  bi^ 
of  the  Somme,  newer  than  the  river-drifts,  many  human 
relics  have  been  exbume«l,  as  well  as  from  those  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp, 
I  (6.)  KilcheR-middetti  (Danish  Jej^ckmOdHi^).— 
These  are  heaps  of  earth  and  human  nlics  occurring 
along  the  Baltic  shore  of  Denmark.  Tbey  vary  iu: 
hdgfat  from  three  to  ten  feet,  and  some  are  ISO  to  200 
feet  wide,  and  1000  feet  long.  I'hey  are  largely  made 
up  of  the  shells  of  the  oyster,  cockle,  and  other  edible 
moUusks,  but  plentifully  mixed  with  the  bones  of  vari- 
ous quadrupeds,  birds,  snd  fish,  which  seem  to  have 
served  ss  food  for  rude  sea-aide  iuhabiiants.  Inler- 
speised  with  the  animal  remains  are  flint  tcnirei^  hatch- 
ets, and  otber  instruments  of  stone,  hor' 
bone,  with  fragment,  ^^.^QOgk 
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chAKoal  and  doden,  but  never  witb  inidenients  of 
bronze  or  iron.  The  Btooe  batcheto  aod  knives,  never^ 
theleas,  luve  beeD  polished  and  abaipeoed  by  grinding, 
and  are  thiu  lew  rude  than  those  of  the  liver-drifta  and 
many  of  the  cavema.  Kitcben-middeoa  also  occur  in 
England,  Scoclaod,  Fnoce,  the  United  Stat«t,  and  other 
ootintrie& 

Very  umilar  are  the  refuae-beaps  ("  tcrramares")  far> 
ther  inland,  accumulated  (acconUng  to  a  custom  atill 
prevailing  in  Ecuador,  Mexico,  and  other  Spanish  coun- 
tries) upon  the  outskirts  of  ancient  palustrine  villages 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  They  embrace,  naturally,  relics 
Dfeverytbuig  pertaining  to  the  lih  of  the  aodeat  vil- 
lagers, induding  implements  for  maving,  mill-atoneat 
and  spear-beads,  hatchets,  and  ornaments  of  bronze. 
Th^  occur  especially  over  the  plain  bounded  by  the 
Fa,  the  Apenninee,  the  Adda,  and  the  Reno  (Strobel 
and  Pigorini,  Let  TerramartM  tt  let  PUotagti  du  Par- 
tisan, Milan,  1864).  Similar  palustrine  settlements 
have  recently  been  discovered  in  Moravia  and  Meck- 
lenburg. They  are  said  to  exist  abo  on  tlie  coasts  of 
Africa  and  BcuiL  Certain  monnda  alonfr  th«  coasts  of 
Holland,  couuiniog  Roman  and  CarthagUiian  antiqui- 
tiee,  seem  to  have  served  as  earthworin,  or  plaoea  of 
refuge. 

(7.)  MegaUlIu  and  TumuH, — Rude  stracturee  of  huge 
rough  stones,  whose  origin  ib  fixed  in  the  night  of  pre- 
hiatwic  times,  are  known  to  exist  in  nearly  all  tbe 
eonntties  of  Europe,  and  vna  ot  Asia,  and  were  hmg 
regarded  as  dmidical  remains.  Than  called  **dal- 
maw"  conust  of  a  huge  more  or  less  flattened  rock, 
resting  on  stones  planted  upright  in  the  ground — the 
supposed  stone-altars  of  the  tiaultu  Sometimes  a  series 
(if  massive  slabs  rests  on  two  lines  of  upright  stones,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  covered  passage.  In  other  cases 
tbe  entire  dolmen  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet  by  earth,  and  thus  beoomes  a  tumulus-dolmen. 
Some  tumuli  encluee  two  or  oiore  stone-cvvered  pas- 
sages. The  passages  seem  to  have  been  burial-crypta, 
for  we  often  find  within  them  human  skeletons  placed 
originally  in  a  sitting  posture.  In  one  tomb  hundreds 
of  skeletons  were  discovered.  Sometimes  the  crypts 
are  divided  into  numerous  compartments,  each  contain- 
ing a  skeleton.  With  the  skeletons  were  deposited 
weapons  and  implements  (generally  trf'  atone)  and  earth- 
en vessela.  The  pottery  was  oTa  flner  character  than 
that  of  tbe  kitchen-middens  (Le^uay,  Siptittures  de 
TAga  de  la  Pierrt,  1866).  Some  of  the  tumulus- 
dolmens  attain  colossal  proportions.  That  of  Silbury 
Hill,  England,  is  nearly  200  feet  high.  The  Egyptian 
pyramids  beltMig  properly  in  this  connection.  See 
Sroita; 

The  structure  known  as  a  "enmleeh'*  is  a  dolmen 
surrounded  by  one  or  more  eirdea  of  stones  planted  like 
poata  in  tbe  ground.  Cromlechs  occur  tingly  or  in 
groups.  These  erect,  roughly  hewn  stones  are  known 
us  "  menhirs,"  and  also  occur  either  ungly  or  in  long 
parallel  ranges,  as  at  Caniac,  in  Brittany.  Thousands 
of  the  various  sorts  of  megalithic  structures  are  known 
in  Brittany  and  the  sooth  and  aontb-west  of  France,  in 
England,  in  Denmark,  and,  in  less  abandanoe,  in  all  the 
other  countriea  of  Emiq>e,  except  Sontbem  Germany, 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  the  Dannbian  principalities,  and 
KuBsia. 

(8.)  Laie-dwdlingg.  — The  pile-habitations  (Pala- 
jifM,  P/ahlbauUn)  were  cabins  erected  on  lules  in  the 
bottoms  of  lakes.  First  discovered  and  most  abundant 
in  tbe  lakea  of  Switseriand  (Daaor,  PtdaJUlf*,  ou  Cot^- 
ttrvOiotu  Lacmttrtg  du  Lae  de  IfmdtAd;  Tnyon,  Ha- 
Ktatiom  taetatnt  da  Tempi  aneiau  et  modemeg),  they 
are  now  known  in  the  existing  and  tbe  peat-filled  lakes 
of  several  other  ooontries  (the  Italian  lakes  Varese  and 
Hercurago  are  especially  rich) ;  and  Herodotus  (lib.  iv, 
cap.  16)  states  that  such  habitations  were  anciently 
employed  by  a  tribe  dwelling  in  FMonia,  now  a  part  of 
Roiimelia.  By  dredging  the  lakea  i^hich  contained  tbe 
Swiss  lake^welUiiga  an  enonnooa  quantity  ofzellea  has 


been  brought  to  light,  embracing  the  dilfetent  varietiei 
of  stone  weapons  and  implements,  industrial  and  orna- 
mental articUs  in  toinze,  remains  of  plaited  doth,  stotcs 
of  wheat  and  barley — in  one  instance  baked  into  flat, 
round  cakes— carbonized  appka  and  pears,  and  tbe 
atonea  of  the  wild  plum,  and  seeds  of  the  ra^Awcry  aad 
Uadtbeny,  together  with  the  nuts  of  the  beech  and 
haaeL  In  a  few  instances  implements  of  iron  have 
been  discovered ;  and  in  one  instance  bronze  and  silver 
coins  and  medals  of  Greek  production,  and  some  iroo 
swords,  but  all  of  pre-Roman  origin.  Tbe  bones  of 
twenty-four  species  of  wild  mammals  have  been  dredged 
up,  be^dee  eighteen  spemea  of  iMrda,  three  of  re|ii3ei^ 
and  nine  trf  fish,  all  at  whicb  have  lived  in  hisierie 
times  (RUtimeyer,  Dit  Faima  der  P/ah&aMiat  ta  dr 
Schweiz,  Basel.  1861). 

In  some  instances,  as  on  the  north  bank  of  Lake  Nen- 
ch&tel,  where  the  bottom  was  rocky,  heaps  of  stona  were 
thrown  down,  among  which  piles  were  fixed.  The  piles 
thus  served  to  retain  further  supplies  of  stones,  and  by 
this  means  artificial  laUnds  were  formed,  on  which  cab- 
ins were  built.  These  are  deaignatad  as  Imerttim-  The 
transition  fhnn  tbeae  to  tbe  "crannogea"  of  Irriand  is 
tuiy,  tat  the  latter  are  simply  artificial  idanda  fermed 
of  pUea,  atones,  and  earth,  or  sumetimea  of  a  frameweifc 
of  oaken  beams  mortised  tt^ther,  and  made  to  scm 
as  a  crib  for  the  retention  of  masses  of  stones  (Wylie, 
^rcAtsofi^ia,  voLxxxviii,lil59).  Tbe  buildings  erected 
on  tbeae  islands  are  now  sometimes  covered  with  peat, 
as  in  tbe  Dntmkdlin  bog,  to  the  depth  of  Ibuneen  bet 
The  Irish  crannogea  have  alRtided  vast  qnanti^  sf 
bones  of  domeatic  animals^  and  worka  of  human  indni 
try  in  stone,  bronze,  and  iron. 

(9.)  Modern  Sataget.  —  Since,  beyond  controversy, 
prebittoric  man  existed  in  a  condition  umilar  to  that 
of  rode  and  primitive  peoples  of  historic  times,  it  afK 
pears  that  tbe  atndy  of  modem  savagea  sboeM  afiud 
important  aids  in  tbe  interpretation  of  iwebistaric  OMif 
ument%  and  tbe  determination  of  the  oonditiou  and  ca- 
pacities of  prehistoric  peoples.  For  instance,  the  Am 
arrow-heads  of  the  American  Indian  are  fashioned  pre- 
cisely like  some  of  those  found  in  European  cavcnis 
and  lake-habitations.  To  understand  the  ancient  lake- 
dwellings  and  their  occupanti^  we  have  not  only  tbe 
hiatorical  account  of  Hendntus,  hot  D'Urville's  narra- 
tive of  tbe  lake-dwellers  of  New  Guinea.  As  ilUatta- 
tive  of  the  kitchen-middens,  we  may  turn  tn  the  modera 
shell-heaps  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia,  snd 
the  city-border  ofi'sl-heaps  of  Guayaquil  and  HexioDk 
In  India  some  of  the  hill-tribes  still  erect  cromtedu. 
Prehistoric  monuments  even  receive  a  light  shed  fitm 
the  aooonnla  of  cariy  historic  times.  Thus  "  Jaoub  took 
a  stone  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar"  (Gen.  xxxi,  4£;  see 
further,  ver.  46-52);  and  at  Mount  l^nai,  Moses  erected 
twelve  pillars — menhirs  (Exod.  xxiv,  4 ;  see  also  Josh,  iv, 
21,22).  Incnnnectionwirhtumulifitmaybereroembefed 
that  tiemiramis  raised  a  mound  over  her  husband;  stooea 
were  piled  up  over  the  remans  of  Lalcus;  AchiUrs 
raised  to  Patroclus  a  mound  more  than  100  feet  in  di- 
ameter; Alexander  erected  one  over  the  ashrs  of  He- 
phastio  whicb  coat  ^1,20(^000;  and  in  Roman  Usimt 
we  meet  with  several  nmilar  instances.  So,  finally,  ihie 
small  bronze  chariot  exhumed  from  a  tumnlus  of  Meck- 
lenburg recalls  the  wheeled  structures  fabtieated  for  Sot 
omon  by  Hiram  of  Tyre  (1  Kings  vii,  37^7). 

2.  ItaerprelatioR  of  the  FaeU.—(^\.)  DiMtmt  ofPn- 
hiHoric  Time, — The  voice  of  all  civilized  naticma  haa 
given  expresdon  to  the  belief  in  the  exiatence  of  tfaiee 
great  ages  in  tbe  nnwritten  history  of  mai^od:  the 
ages  of  ^ne,  of  Bronze,  and  of  Iron.  Tbe  coneorreat 
indications  from  the  relics  of  prehistoric  times  — tui" 
this  belief.  In  the  Age  of  Stone  the  metals  were  un- 
known, and  all  implements,  weapons,  utensils,  and  or- 
naments were  of  stone,  bone,  horn,  shells,  or  moulded 
and  unbaked  clay.  In  the  Age  of  ftona^  anna  and 
cutting  instruments  were  made  largely  of  (hat  aUoT, 
though  stone  coi^d,<^  ^430Wgfe***  ^  ^ 
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Iraa  that  metal  had  •upaiaeded  bronn  Aw  amu^  axes, 
and  knim,  though  bronn  conUoiied  in  nae  fur  oma- 
neiitB,  and  often  for  the  handles  of  weapons. .  This  suc- 
MSBtoii,  which  is  confidently  traced  for  European  popu- 
latimn.  probaUy  holds  good,  modified  by  wious  cir- 
canutancea,  for  mankind  at  large.  It  must  not  by  any 
meana  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  social  condition 
implied  by  the  Stone  Age,  or  either  of  the  others,  an- 
•wcf*  to  any  particular  period  of  absolute  time  in  the 
luitMy  of  the  world.  One  nee  or  natton  has  cnwrgad 
ftom  the  ooB^tioD  of  Us  Stooe  Age  at  a  much  eailkr 
riod  than  another,  and  some  races  and  tribes  still  re- 
■ain  in  tb«r  Stane  Age.  These  three  conditions  of 
■Dciety  are  generally  i«^carded  as  prehistoric,  and  it  is 
certain  that  bronze  and  iron  were  already  known  to  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe  when  the  Roman  armies  in- 
raded  them ;  bat  it  appears  also  that  the  weapons  used 
in  the  Trojan  War,  at  the  dawn  of  history,  were  mostly 
of  briHue,  though  iron  was  bc^nning  to  appear,  and 
that  in  the  time  of  Joshua  knives  of  stone  were  in  use. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  relics  of  the  Stone  Age 
todicate*  a  division  into  three  epochs.  In  the  Paleo- 
lithic, or  Bade  Stone  Epoch,  all  implements  were  of 
■lone,  and  shaped  by  chipping,  without  grinding.  In 
the  B^ndeer  Epoch,  bone  and  reindeer'a  bom  displaced 
flint  to  a  large  extent]  while  in  the  Neolithic,  or  Pol* 
■ibed  Stone  Epoch,  multitudes  of  stone  implements 
were  ground  to  an  edge  ("celu").  Mortillet  makes  the 
foUowiDg  clssnlication,  based  on  impleidents  from  the 
cairns  of  France:  A,  Flint  implements  predominant 
(Palnolitbic).  (u.)  EpochofMoustier— tbeflintschtpped 
only  on  one  side,  and  having  somewhat  an  almond 
sh^ci.  (A.)  Epodh  of  Solutr^— the  flints  chipped  on 
both  stika,  and  the  cxtrenuties  brought  to  a  good  poioL 
The  almond  shapes  wanting.  B.  Bone  implements 
predominant,  (c)  Epoch  of  Aurignac  (Early  Kein- 
deer) — tbe  lance-  and  arrow-heads  slit  at  the  base,  so 
that  the  tapering  shaft  enters  the  bone,  (d.)  Epoch  of 
the  Madeleine  (Late  Reindeer)— the  lower  extremity 
of  tbe  lance- or  ■rrow-head  enten  the  shaft  Hany  im- 
plements of  flint  sdU  remun.  Some  recognise  three 
(tivisiom of  PabM^thie flints:  (o)thetypeofSt.Achenl 
— laiiEe,  thick,  oral,  roughly  chipped  on  both  sides; 
(fr)  the  type  of  Houstier— thinner,  and  wrought  on  one 
side;  (c)  the  type  of  Solutr^— smaller,  flnely  wmugfat, 
with  thin  borders  and  symmetrical  form. 

The  Paleolithic  Epoch  is  further  characterized  a 
nearly  complete  absraice  of  poUery  and  of  attempU  at 
fmNUBcnUtion  or  artistic  delinea^n.  as  also  the 
eoatemporaneous  existence  of  several  quadrupeds  now 
estiiKt  — especially  the  cave -bear,  the  eave-hyena, 
care-lion,  tichorbine  rhinoceros,  and  hairy  elephant,  or 
mammoth.  The  Reindeer  Epoch,  with  a  colder  cli- 
mate, witnessed  the  disappearance  of  these  animals,  and 
the  advent  of  several  spedea  now  native  in  the  north 
of  Europe  or  at  Alpine  elevationB— such  especially  as 
tbe  reindeer,  musk-ox,  elk,  chamois,  ibex,  hanuter^rat, 
leaaiing,'gmiise,  and  mowy  owL  Witii  then  existed 
the  borae,  the  urus,  the  deer,  and  various  rodents.  The 
Neolithic  Epoch  was  marked  by  the  presence  of  many 
species  of  domesticated  animals — especially  tbe  d<^, 
sheep,  gnat,  ox,  horse,  and  hog.  The  domestic  cat  and 
fowl,  and  the  crooked-homed  sheep,  i6d  not  appear  till 
the  ^loch  of  the  very  latest  lake-dwellings  (Noville  and 
Cbavannes),  generally  referred  to  Ibe  Bth  centur>-. 

Tbe  Pahetriithie  Rpoch  is  Ulnitrated  chiefly  by  tbe 
flnda  of  the  river-gravels,  the  caverns  of  Bel^um  and 
Eo^and,  the  volcanic  tuff  of  DeniM,  and  a  few  of  the 
caverns  and  rock-shelters  of  France;  the  Reindeer 
Epoch  by  a  majority  of  the  French  caverns  and  rock- 
ahdtcrs;  and  tbe  Netdithic  Epoch  a  few  caverns  in 
the  aotttb  of  France,  the  kitchen-middeiw,  erannogea, 
dstoMna,  tbe  lowest  portion  of  the  Danish  hi^  and  the 
lake-dwellings  of  Eastern  Switzerland.  The  Bronze 
Age  is  represented  by  the  finds  of  the  lake^dwellings  of 
Vmma  Switzerland,  many  of  the  tumuli  and  the  mid- 
dle paction  of  tbe  Ihuiish  boga:  and  the  lion  Age  by 


the  upper  portkm  of  the  Daniab  bogi,  and  soae  v[  the 
latest  Swiaa  lakea  (as  Kenne  and  Neuebitel). 

(2.)  Gtologieal  CVtndMmt.— The  pbyucal  oooditioos 
of  Europe  have  changed  to  a  remarkable  extent  since 
the  first  advent  of  man.  At  the  epoch  of  the  oldest 
finds  Europe  was  just  emerging  from  a  secular  winter 
which  had  buried  all  the  mountains  and  plains  beneath 
a  mantle  of  glacier  material,  as  far  south,  prohahly,  as 
the  Pyrenees.  England  and  Scandinavia  bad  been  con- 
nected with  the  Cmtlinent;  the  Engtish  Channel  and 
the  German  Ocean  had  been  dry  land,  and  the  Thames 
had  been  a  tribuury  of  the  Rhine.  A  subsidence  now 
took  place,  which  made  Ureat  Britain  an  island.  An 
amelioration  of  tbe  climate  caused  a  rapid  melting  of 
the  gUciers;  the  land  was  extensively  flooded,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  Continent  now  began  to  mark  nut  and 
excavate  ^e  river-valleys  of  tbe  modem  qioch.  The 
care-bear,  mammoth,  and  other  quadrupeds  of  Pliocene 
time  still  survived;  and  now  man  appeared  in  Europe 
to  dispute  with  them  the  possession  of  the  forests  and 
the  caverns.  The  swollen  rivers  flowed  at  elevations 
of  twenty  to  fifty  feet  above  their  present  levels,  and 
the  relics  of  the  stone -folk  were  mingled  with  the 
deposits  slong  their  borders.  The  Reindeer  Epoch  wit- 
nessed anotlwr  elevatitm,  and  a  new  invasion  of  cold. 
Enf^and  waa  again  joined  to  the  Continent.  The  cave- 
bear  and  mammoth  dwindled  away.  The  reindeer  and 
other  northern  quadmpeds  were  driven  south  over  the 
plains  of  Langnedoc  and  through  the  valleys  of  Peri- 
gord.  The  hyena  went  over  to  England  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  caverns.  But  the  men  of  Europe  had 
made  a  slight  advance  in  their  industries.  Next,  an- 
other subsidence  resulted  in  the  iaoladon  of  England 
and  the  ScantUnavian  peninsola;  the  eUtnate  was  again 
ameliorated,  and  the  reindeer  and  other  arctic  species 
retreated  to  Alpine  elevations  and  northern  latitudes. 
Now  the  modem  aspects  of  tbe  surface  of  the  land  be> 
gan  to  appear,  and  now  appeared  various  species  of 
mammals  destined  to  ditmesticuion— or,  more  probably, 
already  domesticated  in  their  Oriental  home.  The  ages 
of  Bronze,  Iron,  and  authentic  history  succeeded.* 

(8.)  Character  of  Prekutoric  Europeaiu.  —  Phyri- 
cally,  the  men  of  the  Paheolithic  Epoch,  judging  from 
the  few  skeletons  and  skuUs  disco%*ered  in  Be^ium  and 
England,  were  of  rather  short  statmv,  and  of  a  Mongt^ 
loid  type,  like  modem  Finns  and  Lapps.  In  the  Rein- 
deer Epoch,  the  remains  of  Southern  Europe  indicate 
men  nearly  six  feet  in  sutnre;  but  the  men  of  Belgium 
were  still  small  and  round-headed,  and  such  they  con- 
tinued to  be  to  the  end  of  the  Stone  Age.  Tbe  Neo- 
lithic men  of  the  Swiss  lakes  were  much  like  the  modem 
Swiss.  The  PalnoUlhic  men  were  not  debidedly  diver- 
gent from  the  Caucasian  type,  but  a  jaw-bone  found  at 
Naulette  has  several  marks  of  inferiority,  being  some- 
what thick  and  small  in  height,  and  having  molar  teeth 
increasing  in  aiae  backwards,  the  wisdom  teeth  being 
largest  instead  of  smallest,  and  having,  moreover,  five 
fangs  instead  of  two,  while  the  chin  also  is  deficient  in 
prominence.  Tbe  famous  Neanderthal  skull  has  a  low 
forehead  and  prominent  brow-ridges;  but  the  cranisl 
capacity  was  seventy-five  cubic  inches — about  the  av- 
erage o'f  modem  races,  and  "  in  no  sense,"  as  Huxley 
says,  "  to  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  a  human  being 
intermediate  between  man  and  tbe  apes."  The  Ei^a 
skull  exhibit*  no  special  roarics  of  inferiority.  The 
Cro-Magnon  skull  of  tbe  Reindeer  Epoch  had  a  capacity 
of  ninety-seven  cubic  inches — far  above  the  human  av- 
erage. There  was  no  pmminence  of  the  jaws  or  the 
cheek-bones,  hot  the  tibia  was  much  flattened  (platy- 
cnemic),  as  in  most  primitive  men.  The  Neolithic  Bmw 
reby  skull  belonged  to  the  t}-pe  of  Neanderthal. 

Socially  and  intellectually,  PalMdithic  man,  in  the 

■  The  render  shonld  noto  the  cnnjecinrnl  chnrsctvr  at 
thefe  cbnnirei',  eiit>eclally  of  the  cnni^  ufihe  climatic  re- 
vemea :  (hese  may  have  been  doe  to  fnr  mure  nrdlnnry 
and  recent  vtcissftndes  than  geoliigtoar-subaldenfe^nud 
elevathm.— Ed.  Digitized  by  V-^OOv 't: 
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rvgioQi  in  qoNtioii,  aetm»  to  have  existed  in  a  most 
primitive  condition.  Dwelling  in  wild  caverns,  he 
hunted  the  beasu  with  the  rudest  stone  implements, 
and  clothed  himself  in  their  skins.  We  And  no  evidence 
or  the  use  of  fire,  though  probably  known,  and  there  are 
Biime  indications  that  he  made  food  of  hia  own  q>ecie« 
(on  anthropophag}',  see  CoiigriB  JiOaitalioKdy  dCAn- 
tkrepeJogU  H  iPArtkiobigie  PriAtMloriqua,  1867,  p.  166 ; 
Fliegier,  Zur  PrgkutoriatAtx  Bhiologie  ItaUau,  Wien, 
1877,  p.  7, 8).  Few  attempta  at  pottery  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  in  these  the  product  was  rude,  hand-made, 
and  Nmply  sun-dried.  In  the  Reindeer  Epoch  fire  was 
in  general  use,  and  it  was  employed  in  baking  (imper- 
fectly) a  beUer  sTyle  of  hand-made  pottery,  and  in  cook- 
ing food  employtti  in  duienl,  and  quite  potntdy  eanni- 
balistie,  feasts.  Many  pieces  of  highly  onunMnted 
reindeer's  bom,  pierced  with  one,  two,  or  three  holes, 
discovered  in  P^rigord,  are  regarded  as  staves  of  author- 
ity, either  civil  or  priestly.  Here  also  occur  numerous 
phalangeal  bones  of  the  deer  so  pierced  with  a  hde  as 
to  serve  for  whistles.  Bone  and  reindeer's  horn  were 
now  wrought  into  barbed  faarpoons  and  airow-heads. 
On  one  of  the  bones  from  the  cavern  of  La  Vache  (Ari- 
ege)  were  graven  aooie  peculiar  characters,  which,  as 
suggested,  may  have  been  a  first  attempt  at  writing, 
though  this  u  very  questionable.  In  the  Neolithic 
Kpoch  cereals  were  cultivated,  antl  ground  into  flour  for 
cakes;  cloth  was  formed  fur  clothing,  and  bone  combs 
fur  the  hair;  stores  of  fruits  woe  preserved  fur  winter's 
use;  garden-tools  were  fhshioned  from  stag's  bom;  log- 
ciDoea  wen  employed  in  navigation;  planks  and  tim- 
bera  of  oak  were  made  a|diuing  treeHmnks  with 
stone  wedges;  log  cabins  were  oonstrucled  on  piles  or 
artificial  islands;  fortifications  were  employed  in  war; 
liMh-net^  well  made  from  flaxen  cords,  have  been  dredged 
at  Kobeuhauaen,  and  the  abundant  debris  of  numerous 
Hint-workshops,  implying  a  degree  of  diviMOU  at  tabor, 
have  been  discovered  at  Grud-Pressigny  and  other 
idaces  in  Belgium  and  France.  As  to  iiitelligenoe  and 
manual  dexterity,  a  aorprising  amount  is  developed  in 
the  working  of  llint  impleineot^  eqtecially  in  the  north 
uf  Europe. 

.£sthetically.  Paleolithic  man  had  advanced  no  fur- 
ther than  the  use  of  necklaces  formed  of  natural  beads, 
eonsiBUng  of  foosil  finaminifera  from  the  chalk.  Some 
flitnta  from  the  riveMlritt  of  St.  Aebeul  present  rough 
aketdiea  which,  it  has  been  coif|eetured,  may  have  been 
prompted  by  the  artistic  feeling.  Somo  of  them  bear 
remote  resembhinces  to  the  human  head,  in  profile, 
three-quarter  view,  and  fuU  face;  also  to  animals,  such 
as  the  rhinoceros  and  mammoth.  If  the  cavern  of 
Maasat  (Ariege)  is  Pabeolithic,  it  affords  us  the  most 
andent  known  successTuI  attempt  at  portraiture,  for  M. 
Foutan  ftrand  there  a  atone  on  which  was  graven  a  won- 
derfully expressive  outline  of  the  cave* bear.  In  the 
Reindeer  Epoch  the  taste  for  peraonal  adornment  had 
become  considerably  developed.  They  manufactured 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  pendants,  [»ercing  for  these 
purposes  both  shells  and  teeth,  and  the  bony  port  of 
the  ear  of  the  horse.  Amber  also  came  into  use.  The 
•Mthetic  feeling  was  spedally  developed  in  the  south. 
8ome  the  curious  |deoes  of  reindeer's  horn  supposed 
to  be  staves  of  authority  are  handsomely  enchased. 
Home  remarkable  illustrations  of  primeval  art  belong- 
ing tu  this  epoch  are  the  following:  (a.)  Sculpture*.— 
Handsomely  wrought  spoons  of  reindeer's  horn ;  hilt  of 
a  dagger  carved  tu  the  form  of  a  reindeer ;  two  ivory 
daggers,  artistically  executed,  lepresenting  reindeer;  a 
harpoon  in  the  shape  of  an  animal's  head ;  the  head  of 
a  suff  of  authority,  oonMsting  of  reindeer's  horn  carved 
hito  a  faithful  representation  of  a  pair  of  steera ;  another 
representing  the  head  of  a  mammoth ;  a  pair  of  pieces 
representing  the  chase  of  the  aurochs— on  one  a  rude 
aurochs  fleeing  from  a  man  casting  a  lance  (remarkably 
well  done),  on  the  other  piece  a  figure  of  a  bovine  ani- 
mal different  from  the  flrat;  a  serpent  in  relief  on  rein- 
deer'* horn.  Many  of  these  ftom  Laugerie-fiaase.  (&) 


CamnffM  on  ilate,  iaery,  Aont,  and  bone, — A  Maff  of  aa- 
thority,  with  representations  of  a  man,  two  banna,  mi 
a  fish ;  a  stag  graven  on  reindeer's  bora ;  part  of  a  \argt 
herbivorous  animal ;  bead  of  lion  on  a  staff  of  satbnr- 
ity;  reindeer-fight  on  slate;  some  fanned  ooimsl  on 
reindeer's  hom ;  states  bearing  otlier  unknown  animdi; 
a  young  reindeer  at  fuU  gallop;  a  bare;  a  cuiious  sot* 
mal  with  friine  characteristics;  a  B{Hrited  profile  of  a 
horse  on  bone ;  human  bead  in  profile  on  a  hone  tpti- 
ula,  in  the  style  of  a  child's  work ;  finally,  the  enlin 
outline  of  a  mammoth  on  ivory  (Madeleine),  and  sn- 
other  on  reindeer's  bora,  forming  the  hilt  of  a  pmiird 
(Bruniquel).  Most  of  these  from  l^ugerie-BoMe.  The 
Neolithic  Epoch  seems  t«  have  been  marked  by  s  de- 
oline  of  the  arUstic  fieeling:  The  omameoiatioD  of  tbs 
pottery  is  mote  elaborate,  and  the  Hnirii  of  the  «oae 
and  bone  implemenis  more  symmetrical  and  ncat,  lua 
'  we  discover  few  relics  of  car>-ing  and  engraving. 

Religiously,  there  is  tiule  to  be  affirmed  or  inferred 
of  the  I'aheolithic  tribes.  Some  uf  tfaecuriooaty  wrougfai 
flints  may  have  served  as  religious  emUems;  aad  occa- 
sional discovery  of  deposits  of  food  near  the  body  of  tha 
dead  may  very  naturally  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  ■ 
belief  in  the  future  life.  In  the  Reindeer  Kpoch  Ibii 
class  of  evidences  becomes  very  greatly  augmeaied.  si 
shown  in  the  systematic  and  carefully  provided  burials 
in  some  of  the  tumulusnli^ens,  and  in  the  traree  of 
funeral  repasts  in  these  and  the  rock-sbelters  uf  Aari- 
gnac,  Bruniquel,  and  FurfooE.  The  numerous  speciaKDa 
of  bright  and  shining  minerals  found  wboui  many  aei- 
tlements— aa  of  hydrated  oxide  of  inn,  carbonate  of 
copper,  fluor-«par— may  IiaTe  been  used  as  anuikis,BKl 
thus  testify  to  the  vague  sense  of  the  supemataral 
which  characterixee  the  infancy  of  human  sncielr.  Tke 
Neolithic  people  add  to  such  indications  the  erectimi  oT 
megalithic  structures,  some  of  which,  surrounded  In 
their  cemeteries,  as  at  Abury,  England,  must  naturall; 
Im  considered  as  their  sacred  temj^ea. 

Piehistorie  man,  in  brief,  represented,  in  Europe,  the 
infancy  of  his  race.  All  his  powera  were  ondevekiped 
and  uneducated.  Every  evidence  sustains  ns  in  iht 
conclusion  that  he  was  not  inferior  in  psychic  endow- 
ments to  the  average  man  of  the  highest  races;  but  be 
was  lacking  in  acquired  skill,  and  in  the  rcwits  of  ex- 
perience accumulated  through  a  long  series  of  ijmen- 
tions,  and  preserved  from  (brgetfulneas  by  the  blesaivi 
of  a  written  language. 

(4.)  Antiqitify  of  Prrhittork  Europeamt. — In  debat- 
ing this  question,  social  and  intellectual  ooneideratiin 
signify  nothing,  since  all  conditions  have  existed  iu 
all  ages.  As  to  the  geological  antiquity  of  European 
man,  we  have  stated  that  he  dates  from  some  pan- 
probably  an  early  part — of  the  Champlain  period.  It 
boa  been  earnestly  nuuntaiued,  however,  and  is  still  be- 
lieved by  some,  that  man  appeared  in  Europe  hefm  the 
epoch  of  the  lairt  general  gtaciation.  The  firihnring  are 
tile  grounds  on  which  the  opinion  has  been  baaed:  (u.) 
Preghcial  maatru  erroneotufy  »uppoarH  kummL — Sum 
bones  found  at  Saint-Preat  (t^ir-et-Cher)  in  alnlifitd 
sand  and  gravel  bore  cuto,  notches,  aiMl  acntcbes  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  use  of  flint  lni|denienta,  Tbebenea, 
however,  were  associated  with  those  of  £Zfpia«  oMvidi- 
onaUt,  which  ranged  from  the  I^ter  Pliocene  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Quaternary  age.  But  it  was  proven  by 
experiment  that  very  similar  markings  are  made  uprai 
bones  by  porcupines;  while  in  the  beds  containing  tbt 
bones  in  question  were  abundant  remains  of  a  large 
mdent,  quite  capable  of  cauring  the  supposed  human 
markings.  Again,  the  abell-auuia  (/u/ma)  of  Leognan, 
near  Bordeaux,  enclose  booea  of  an  exdnet  manatee 
and  of  ceruin  cetaceans  and  ebeloneana,  which  beat 
marks  appearing  to  have  been  made  by  human  implo 
ments.  The  manatee  in  question  is  of  Miocene  ajitk 
But  in  the  aame  deposits  occur  the  remains  of  a  carniv- 
orous fish  (Sarffut  terratui')  whose  serrated  leeth  fit 
exactly  tha  maridngs  on  the.  fossil  bone«L  A  idroiUr 
exptanaOen  v'^Aj^-^^^^^f^f^^f^  Ualifknimm 
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boMS  of  VotttaeA  (lfaiM-«t-Lrfie)k  u  wdl  the 
notched  «nd  acmtelwd  bone*  oT  «  cetMean  (AoIiBiioau) 
described  from  Pliocene  depoaito  in  Tiucuit  by  Pror. 
Cepellini  (L'Uomo  jUioeaueo  m  7V>«e<»a  [1876]).  Fi- 
naUy,  It  Thenay  (Loir^t-Cher)  occur  flints  in  certain 
Lower  Miocene  limeBtones  which  were  at  flrst  declared 
to  be  the  works  of  human  hands  (CongriM  Inlernational 
[1M7],  p.  67) ;  but  that  opinion  b  scarcely  entertained 
at  present  (d)  Hmmm  ranoMt  trramtiMitfy  tuppoaed 
prtgUiaaL — A  human  skeleton  found  io  volcanic  brecda 
near  the  town  of  Le  Puy-«n-Velay,  in  Central  France, 
waa  for  a  time  supposed  to  have  been  enclooed  by  the 
tame  eruption  that  buried,  in  the  sane  neighborhood,  the 
remains  of  the  Pliocene  Eltphat  meridional.  The  ele- 
phant-bearing lava,  neverthelesB,  waa  of  a  diSlBrent 
character;  and  exactly  the  same  lara  as  that  contain- 
ing human  remains  waa  subaeqaently  obaenred  at  an- 
other pmoL  Thia  endoaed  the  bonea  of  the  naniDotfa 
and  other  animals  of  the  Cbamphiin  period,  and  thus 
demonstrated  that  the  "man  of  Denise"  was  poat^la- 
ciaL  Again,  the  river-drifts  of  the  Somme  have  been 
aet  down  aa  glacial  or  preglacial ;  but  that  opinion  la 
now  almost  wholly  abandoned,  for  abondant  localities 
are  known  in  which  it  appears  to  a  derooiutratioa  that 
the  river-valley  was  excavated  after  the  gladal  drift 
was  hud  down ;  while  the  flinUbearing  drift*  have  been 
rabaequentiy  deposited  along  the  chalk-alopes  of  the 
valley.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  aectiona  at  Henche- 
eonrt  and  other  pUces;  and  the  same  ia  shown  in  Eng- 
land at  Btddenham  and  Samnterboon  Hill,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ouae,  and  at  Icklingham,  in  the  valley  q{  the 
Lark.  In  1856  a  human  skull  and  OQmenua  bones  of 
the  same  skeleton  were  exhumed  (but  now  mostly  loet) 
from  the  CoUe  del  Vento,  in  Uguria  (Issel,  Cot^ria  In- 
ternational [  1867],  p.  75,  lfi6),  said  to  be  assodated  with 
extinct  species  of  oyster  of  the  Pliocene  age.  The  age 
of  the  bonea  is  questioned  by  Pruner  Bey ;  and  as  no 
natnralist  sew  the  remains  m  titu,  we  must  candidly 
■wait  further  investigation.  Similarly,  the  celebrated 
pelvic  booe  of  Natcbes,  in  Mississippi,  once  thought  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  preglacial  depotit,  ia  now  gen- 
ecally  believed  to  have  fallen  down  the  blulT  from  an 
Indian  grave  at  the  surface;  and  the  human  remains 
of  California  reported  to  have  come  from  beneath  a  bed 
ofTertiary  lava  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  well  authen- 
ticated to  form  the  subject  of  speculation  (Blake,  Con- 
gn»  International  [1867],  p.  101 ;  Whitney,  (leologieal 
Survey  of  Caltfonaa,  i,  248-252).  As,  however,  pre- 
historic men  in  America  were  non-Caucauan,  and  there- 
fore probably  of  preadamic  origin,  we  must  expect  to 
Had  their  remains  attaining  a  much  higher  auUquity 
than  those  of  Europe. 

As  to  the  absolute  measure  of  the  time  which  sepa- 
rates Palnolithic  man  fmm  the  present,  it  ia  likely  that 
a  medium  judgment  will  be  reached  at  last.  (Consult 
on  this  question  Southall,  Tk*  Recent  Origin  of  Mam 
[1875];  and  Andrews,  M)>Kr./imtni.V'^«*«Ke  [2],xlv, 
180:  TrxtM,ofikeCkkagi>A<x^ofS<xncr,%\\  Meth. 
Quar.  Rev.  Dec  1876,  and  Jan.  1877.)  The  impreaaion 
of  his  high  antiquity  baa  been  derived  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  geolt^cal  changes  which  have  transpired 
since  bis  advent  But  the  time  reqaired  for  these,  in 
the  Judgment  of  tb«  writer,  baa  \ty  KHoe  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  contemporaneona  existence  of  man 
with  animals  now  extinct  has  little  bearing  on  the  quee- 
tion,  since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  extinctions  have 
been  occurring  throughout  historic  periods,  even  down 
to  the  present  century.  The  dissppearance  of  the  gla- 
ciers does  not  seem  enormously  remote  when  we  re- 
member that  tb^  stompe  are  still  VjMe  in  tbe  valleys 
of  the  Alps,  in  the  gulches  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
even  in  the  ice-wetla  of  Vermont  and  Wiacon^in.  The 
elevation  requisite  to  Join  England  to  the  Continent 
cannot  be  thought  to  require  a  vaat  period  after  learn- 
ing the  rate  of  oaciUationa  in  actual  progress  upon  vsri- 
ous  Bhorea,  and  the  enormona  changes  in  the  hydro- 
gnpbkal  feMoica  of  China  within  8000  ywm  (Pum- 


pelly,  SmiAaeidm  ContribmHon$  te  JTwvfci^  v^  xr, 
artiv).  The  caleulaHooatHaed  on  tbe  ni«  ofendaD 
of  modem  river-vallej-i,  and  the  growth  of  qthagnoM 
peat,  are  very  misleading,  aince  it  is  certra  that  ibeae 
processes  went  forward  with  indefinitely  greater  rapid- 
ity in  the  pluvial  and  palustrine  conditions  of  the 
Champlain  period.  (Jot  the  results  of  smidry  caknla* 
tiona,  see  Le  Hon,  VHommt  /'oaatfe,  pb  247.)  FnRhaw 
nore,  the  extreme  opiniooa  entertained  within  a  few 
years  on  all  these  points  have  more  recently  been  greatly 
modified  (see  King,  Cataitropkiem  and  StolMiom,  m 
the  A  mer.  A'ti/nni^,  Aug.  1877).  At  the  same  time, 
the  evidences  seem  to  tend  towards  the  condnsioa  that 
the  advent  of  man  in  Europe  occurred  from  dOOO  to 
7000  years  ago ;  still  more,  that  the  Oriental  ttoA  fnm 
which  he  had  descended  came  flrat  into  existenoe  men 
than  6000  yeara  ago.*  Such  a  oondnrioa  would  net  be 
aUnotng  on  Hbtkal  gimnd*^  aiiice  it  doea  not  appear 
that  the  absolnte  age  of  Adam  ia  stated  either  dimedly 
or  by  clear  inference;  and  there  is  room  to  soapeet  that, 
in  those  aingular  casea  in  which  the  ages  of  tbe  patri- 
archs aa  given  in  the  Hebrew  text  differ  as  they  do 
from  the  Septuagint,  the  int^ri^  of  the  Greek  text 
hM  been  better  picaerrfld  than  that  of  tbe  Belinw. 
■ince  the  Jews  had  a  ^reet  bitereat  in  tbe  abbmiatioa 
of  the  time  before  Christ,  to  nuke  it  appear  that  tbe 
epoch  always  assigned  by  their  rabbins  fbr  the  advent 
of  the  Heaaiah  had  not  yet  arrived.t  Moreover,  there 
are  some  indications  that  Paheolithic  man  in  Europe  was 
not  of  tbe  Adamic  (Caucasian)  ^ppe,  though  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  he  was  succeeded,  pr^Uy  aa  eaily  aa  tba 
Reindeer  Epoch,  an  Eaitcis  tide  if  f^imtian  im- 
nigratioo. 

We  must  remind  the  reader,  in  eondoaiaa,  that  ear 
condensed  discnaeion  of  prehistoric  peoples  relates  oaly 
to  the  European  continent,  and  that  the  primitive  hia- 
tory  of  the  men  9f  other  quarters  of  the  world  mar  have 
differed  in  some  important  respects;  while  it  is  certain, 
since  European  man  seems  to  have  immigrated  fnia 
the  east,  that  the  fliat  appearance  nt  bta  Oriental  mem 
Mn  mutt  hava  been  ooarideraUy  more  renote;  and 
ttill  further,  in  view  of  tbe  probaWe  com  moo  or^n  ef 
the  Adamic  and  tbe  other  lacee  of  man,  tbe  first  advent 
of  tbe  human  species  npon  the  earth  must  have  takes 
place  at  an  epoch  removed  perhaps  into  tbe  Tettiarr 
age  of  the  worid'a  history.  [See,  however,  Guhjoot.J 

Id  adcHtioD  to  the  worita  already  riled,  aea  FIgiriH; 
VHomme  PrimH^;  Iranslatkm,  PrinnHet  Mam  (ti.  T. 
1870);  Quatrefages,  Rapport  nr  U  Progris  de  I'Am- 
dtropohgie  (1868);  Rau,  Karig  Man  m  A'vrope  (N.T. 
1876) ;  Tylor,  ReminAe*  into  the  Karig  Hiitotj  ofMim- 
Hnd  and  the  Devehpwuni  of  CirHization  (Load.  I860); 
Nilsson,  Let  Habitant  Prinityft  de  la  Scamditawie: 
Vogt,  Lectwnt  on  Man  (ibid.  1864),  translalioo  of 
Vortetvngen  Uber  den  Meniehm;  Foz^,  La  Terre  tt  le 
McU  sAHgm  de  ia  Criatiom,  bk.  i,  eh.  vi-ls;  bk.  iii, 
cb.xi,xii;  Lubbock,  Tie ^OrriliitafiMi  oarfrte 
Primitwe  (^tndition  of  Man  (Amer.  ed.  1871) ;  HotgaiK 
Ancient  Soeietg  (N.  T.  1877,  Svo) ;  Caspari,  Die  Vrye- 
tdtithU  dtr  MentehheU  (Leipa,  1878) ;  Tylor,  Primtine 
Culture  (LoniL  187],  2  vuls.);  /Traay.  Quar.  Ret>.  April, 
1861t.  Figuier,  Quatrefsge*,  and  Ptwy  oppoae  the 
doctrine  of  the  derivative  origin  of  man.  >'or  lnftr> 
mathn)  respecting  America,  M«Fnater,yVnktBf0rsBXfMM 
of  the  Uiriltd  Slutet  (8d  cd.  Chicago,  1874);  &  CL  T., 
The  Remote  Anliquiig  of  Man  not  Proven  (LonL 
1882).    (A.  W.) 

Praadamlten  Is  the  name  of  a  Christian  aed' 
which  waa  originated  in  tbe  17th  century  by  laaac  La 
PejTT^re  (q.  v.)  upon  the  publication  of  two  small  tnm- 
tiaea  of  his  in  1656,  the  chief  object  of  which  w«a  t» 
show  that  Mosea  had  not  recorded  the  origin  of  the  tan* 

*  Tbei^  flcuree  sre  evidently  little  more  tbiui  pi  was 
not  tn  be  placed  in  cnmparlaon  wttb  tbe  deSnlte  data  of 
Bible  chroAolngy.— fin. 

t  A  cnreftil  examination  leafU-to  theopMdto  easid» 
aioB.  Bee  CUH»0LB(pt^?f04iio6mC 
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■ID  nee^batoilyoftbe  Jewish  natioB;  and tfa&t  other 
BttioDa  of  nwa  inbalnted  our  world  long  bofofe  Adam. 
Hb  viewi  wen  espoused  by  many  people,  especially  at 
Unmingea  aod  other  plaoea  in  Holland.  At  BruHela, 
bow«T«r,  he  waa  Mixed  m  ■  heretic,  and  only  escaped 
puiahmeat  hjr  leoonndng  the  Befonned  (pinions  and 
•nbneiiig  the  Bomaa  CathoUe  Uith  i  and  at  the  tame 
liaw  he,  ol  conn^  abojetraeled  tail  fteadainite  neM. 
See  Pbieadaiiitb. 

FntWBd  (from  the  L«t.  pn^enda,  proemder,  i.  e. 
■a  allowance  oT  Ibod,  fro  in  praiere,  to  fumiah),  in  ita 
common  acceptation  rigiiiRea  an  allowance  or  provision 
of  any  aort.  As  an  eccle«a«tical  term  it  denoted  orig- 
intllr  any  stipend  or  reward  giren  out  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical reveuues  to  a  person  who  had  by  his  labora  pro- 
cured benefit  to  the  Church.  See  BuSKncK.  When, 
in  the  eouTM  of  the  lOth  century,  the  cathedral  churches 
—having  then  become  well  endowed — left  off  receiving 
the  ineome  of  their  lands  into  one  common  bank,  and 
the  oMiaben  of  most  cathedral  and  oolle^ste  cbUrcbea 
ceased  linng  in  common  and  separated  from  the  epi»- 
copal  nensal  property,  certain  shares  or  portions  fell  to 
alt  those  so  entitled.  Besides,  the  lands  were  parcelled 
out  in  sharee,  and  the  ineome  thus  obtained  was  used 
for  the  sepport.  of  all  the  ele^men  within  the  catbe- 
drsl  territory.  After  the  definite  constitution  of  chap- 
ten  for  the  maintenanee  of  the  daily  religious  services 
in  the  bishops  church,  or  in  otber  churchea  nmilarly 
established,  endowments  were  asugned  to  them,  which 
were  in  be  diatrtbnted  (pnetnuis)  in  fixed  proportions 
■moeg  the  members.  These  portions  were  called  por- 
tvmea  cmmnem  or  prtkemitx.  Hence  arose  the  dif- 
ference betwcoi  a  pnhmi  and  a  aBiiawi3F  (q.  v.).  A 
caDaDTy  was  a  right  which  •  person  had  in  a  ehorch  to 
be  dsamsd  a  member  thereof,  to  hare  the  right  of  a 
al^  therein,  and  of  giving  a  vote  in  the  chapter;  bat  a 
prebend  was  a  right  to  receive  cettatn  revalues  appro- 
priated to  his  place.  The  number  of  prebends  in  the 
several  cathedral  cborchcs  is  increased  by  the  benefit 
•f  the  tevenneo  of  the  ratal  clergy,  and  oftentimes  by 
exsnerating  the  lands  of  ptebenda  from  paying  tithes 
itt  the  ninsters  of  the  pmishea  where  they  lay.  To 
the  pcebend  was  eomnionlj  attaebed  a  rendenoe;  and 
whoi  an  inanOamt  namber  of  honses  existed,  the 
oUeat  prebendaries  enjoyed  ilieit  advantages  in  ex- 
chaB)(e  for  a  fixed  tax,  until  it  became  the  practice  to 
pey  nnall  indemnities  to  those  who  bad  no  houses,  and 
these  payments  were  called  di^rilMtim^  In  England 
then  u  a  tnee,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  William  I.  of 
Che  tenure  of  distinct  laods^  afterwards  made  prebendal, 
at  St.  PsuTa;  but  the  definite  name  of  prebends  is  not 
much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Edward  L  In  the  time 
of  Henry  III  the  bursaries,  prebends  paid  out  of  the 
hisbop's  purie,  were  reconstituted  at  Lichfield,  and  en- 
dowed with  lands.  It  is  m  separate  endowment  impro- 
priated, as  distiaguisbed  from  the  coDunancf,  manors  or 
revenoes  appropriated  to  naintun  all  the  capitular 
ncaben.  At  Uneoln,  in  the  ilth  century,  for^two 
pnbeads  were  bunded;  in  the  ]2th  oenturyi  at  Wells, 
the  prebends  were  formally  distinguished  and  the  dig- 
nitiea  founded;  in  the  18th  century  fourteen  prebends 
were  founded  at  Uandaff.  At  York  archbishop  Thomas 
divided  the  lands  of  the  common  fund  into  separate 
prebends;  these  were  augmented  by  arebbishopa  Grey 
■ad  Bomatne,  who  added  tbe  last  stall  in  the  18th  ceii- 
>uiy.  In  the  16th  century  bishop  Sherborne  founded 
foor  Malls  at  Chichester,  the  latest  endowed  in  Eng- 
kad.  The  prebends  were  ^vided  into  stalls  of  priests, 
deacons,  and  aHbdeacons,a  certain  number  coming  up 
to  rriidie  in  stated  courses;  but  in  1348  all  the  suits 
of  York  were  declared  to  be  sacenlotal.  Dignitaries 
alma*  invariably  held  a  prebend  attached  to  thdr 
atalL 

Pnbendary  is  the  name  applied  to  a  clergyman 
whs  ii  altaetied  to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  and 
«H(  a  pcebaad  (q.  v.),  ia  consideration  of  his  oflki- 


ating  at  stated  timaa  in  the  church.  See  Oeam  aod 
Chaptbil 

Praoazltllll  (from  the  Let.  precari,  to  request,  be- 
seecbX  in  tbe  language  of  dvil  law,  is  a  compact  by 
which  one  leaves  to  another  by  request  the  use  of  a 
thing,  or  the  exercise  of  a  right,  without  compensation, 
but  the  grantor  reserving  to  himself  the  pdwer  of  a  re- 
claimer. The  receiver,  as  a  rule,  obuins  thus  the  judi- 
cial use  of  the  object  in  question;  but  the  giver  can 
regain  poaoemion  at  any  time;  and  he  can,  if  the  sur- 
render be  refused,  recur  to  tbe  interdict  De  prreario,  or 
to  the  Attio  praioripHt  vtrbit.  Hence  the  exprenLon, 
Prteari*  potdien,  to  possess  precariously.  In  canonic 
law,  prtcariun  has  not  exactly  the  same  meaning. 
Here  the  word  is  feminine  (precaria,  <b),  and  is  never 
applied  to  movable  goods,  but  always  to  real  estate, 
which  is  not  necessarily  bestowed  gratuitously,  but  gen- 
erally for  the  obligation  of  paying  certain  taxes,  or  ren- 
dering certain  services,  aod  as  n  eonaequeoce  it  cannot 
be  taken  away  at  (deaanie.  Tbe  origin  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical ptvearia  is  found  in  the  6th  century,  when  tlie 
custom  began  to  prevail,  especially  in  tbe  country,  of 
giving  the  priests  the  use  of  portions  of  land.  Pope 
(lelasius,  in  496,  had  disapproved  of  this  custom,  yet  a 
few  years  afterwards  we  find  it  widely  spread.  This 
transfer  of  real  esUte  to  the  priest  at  first  depended  on 
the  bishop,  and  was  entirely  personal,  not  easeiitially 
connected  with  the  office.  The  ecclesiastical  usufruct- 
uary bad  sometimes  to  recognise  its  revocability  by  a 
specisl  deed,  this  declaration  being  accompanied  with 
the  promise  of  paying  interest.  But  little  by  little  the 
Prankish  l^ialation  made  theae  cessions  permanent,  and 
the  poaseauon  of  the  land  waa  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  performance  of  dutiee  that  it  passed  uiiinter- 
niptedty  from  every  occupant  to  bis  successor.  Thus 
the  pncaria  took  in  the  course  of  time  the  character 
of  real  benefices.  See  Benekici^  It  waa  not  of  rare 
occurrence  that  ecclesiastical  property  of  tliat  kind  waa 
given  for  services  rendered,  or  to  be  rendered,  or  sgainst 
payment  of  a  tax,  even  to  laymen.  These  poosessioiu 
also  were  called  preearia,  for  not  only  did  tlieir  colla- 
tion depend  on  ttie  bishop,  but  the  deed  had  to  be  n- 
newed  every  five  yearn.  But  this  also  took  in  course 
of  time  the  character  of  a  real  lease.  StUl  another 
meaning  given  to  tbe  word  prtcaria  is  tliat  of  dnd — an 
instrument  donating  property  to  the  Church,  but  stipu- 
lating for  the  grantor  the  use  of  it  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  deed  of  consent  given  by  the  other 
side  was  called  prattaria,  Fonnnlariea  of  precaries 
and  presuries  may  tw  found  ia  Mannilfi  FonmiL  lib.  ii, 
no.  1^  40,  and  in  the  AppimL  FormuL  no.  27, 28,  and  41, 
42.   See  Walter,  Corp.  jur.  Germ,  mtig,  vol  liL 

pTtO«d«iio«,  a  recogidtiai  of  anperiority  in  eei^ 
tain  actt  due  to  one  petson  over  anothCT.  Thus  in  tbj 
ecclesiastical  order  recognised  in  the  hierarchies  of 
Rome,  England,  and  Russia,  or  wherever  such  disdne- 
tions  of  cleigy  exist,  priests  precede  deacons;  and  rec- 
tors, vicars;  and  vicars,  perpetual  curates;  and  incum< 
bents,  aaustant-etipendiary  curates.  Bectura  rank  with 
each  other  aoeoTdinv  to  the  rise  and  imporUnce  of  their 
livings  or  tbe  date  of  tbdr  inducUon ;  tashope  accord- 
ing to  the  preeedeaca  of  their  sees,  as  in  the  Anglican 
establishment,  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  London,  Durham, 
and  Winchester,  and  of  Heath  in  Ireland,  where  the  in- 
cumbent bears  the  title  of  Host  Reverend;  or,  other- 
wise, of  the  date  of  consecration,  by  the  councils  of 
Hitevi  (416),  Braga  (573),  Toledo  (688),  and  London 
(IOTA),  unless  tlieir  sees  wen  privileged  by  ancient  cus- 
tom. Priesta  and  deacons  rank  aeoorffing  to  the  date 
of  thrir  ordination.  For  a  cathedral  of  ttie  old  founds 
tion  in  England  the  order  runs— dean,  pnecentw,  cbao- 
eeUor,  treasurer,  archdeacons,  canons  reridentiaiy  (sal>- 
deaii,  subchanter  of  canons),  and  canons  non-resident 
In  chapter  the  bishop  sits  with  the  dean,  chancellor, 
archdeacon,  and  reaidentiaries  on  the^right,  and  Itie 
prMseator.  tnaaunr,  arcbjfgmtiyrfjt^Qgte  " 
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the  left;  the  rest  of  the  canons  in  order  of  inBtalUtion, 
At  Salisbury  two  extra  archdeacons  sat  on  either  side 
uf  the  entrance.  In  all  processions  the  members  walked 
two  and  two,  at  regular  distances — dignitaries  in  copes, 
canons  priests  in  chasubles,  canons,  deacons,  and  Bubdea- 
coiu  in  dalmatics,  with  one  pace  between  collaterals, 
and  three  paces  betweeo  each  rank ;  jnnion  first  and 
seniors  laaL  in  going,  but  in  reverse  order  on  their  re- 
turn ;  the  right-band  side  is  the  place  of  honor.  At  St. 
Paul's  the  dean  walked  Ust,  between  two  digniuries. 
The  parish  clergy  go  first,  then  follow  vicars,  canons, 
digniuries,  the  diean,  the  bishop,  and  last  the  lay  per- 
sons. Each  parish  had  ita  cross  or  banner.  Abbots 
took  precedence  according  to  the  date  of  tbrir  benedic- 
tion; tilastonbury,  Sl  Alban's,  and  Westminster  at  va- 
rious times  challenged  the  tirst  place  among  those  who 
were  mitred.  Runil  deans  and  honorary  canons  hare 
only  local  precedence  Iq  «  mridecaiial  meeting  or  cathe- 
dral respectively. 

Precentor  (<>r.  irpwroi//aXnjf ,  xavovapx'^ ! 
dometlkui  cantontm;  Ft.  grand  {Aantre;  Sp.  ^•haiUre, 
or  capit  col)  was  in  the  anoant  and  nwdiaval  churchea 
the  peimn  who  led  the  ainging.  He  generally  com- 
menced the  verse  of  the  psalm,  and  the  people  Joined 
him  in  the  close.  The  versicles  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  sung  alternately,  the  singers  answering  to 
one  another;  but  onUnarily  the  precentor  commenced, 
and  the  people  joined  in  the  middle^  and  sometimes  at 
the  end  of  the  veree.  This  was  called  unging  acros- 
tics. See  Acrostics.  The  precentor  was  the  digni- 
tary collated  by  the  diocesan  and  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  musical  portion  of  divine  service,  and 
required  on  great  festivals  and  Sundays  to  commence 
the  responses,  hymns,  etc,  to  regulate  processions, 
to  distribute  tlie  copes,  to  correct  offences  in  choir, 
and  to  direct  the  singers.  In  France,  Enghnd,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain  he  ranked  next  to  the  dean.  He  gave 
the  note  at  mass  to  the  bishop  and  dean  as  the  aueoen- 
tor  did  to  the  canons  and  clerks.  He  superintended  the 
admission  of  members  of  the  choir  and  ubied  their 
names  fur  the  weekly  course  on  waxen  tablets.  He 
corrected  and  had  charge  of  the  choir  books.  In  Eng- 
land when  he  ruled  the  choir  he  wore  a  rochet,  caniel 
or  cantor's  cope,  ring,  and  glove^  and  carried  a  suff ; 
and  the  rectors  followed  him  in  soutanes  (often  of  red 
color),  surplices,  and  copes.  He  installed  canons  at 
Exeter,  at  York  the  dean  and  dignitaries,  and  at  Lich- 
field the  bishop  and  dignitaries.  He  attended  the 
bishop  on  the  left  band,  as  the  dean  walked  on  the 
prelate's  right  hand.  At  Paris  he  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  schools  and  teachers  in  the  city  and 
respondents  in  the  univerdtiea.  In  French  cathedrals, 
upon  high  festivals  he  presides  over  the  choir  at  the 
lectern,  and  carries  a  baton  ofsilTet  as  the  ensign  of  his 
iligiiity.  At  Rodes,  Puy-en-Velay,  and  Brionde  he, 
like  the  other  canons,  wears  a  mitre  at  high  mass,  and 
at  Cologne  was  known  as  cAorepitcopu*.  At  Chartres 
during  Kaster  week  all  the  capitular  clergy  go  to  the 
font,  with  the  subcbanter  preceding  the  junior  canons, 
canying  white  wands,  in  allusion  to  the  white  robes 
of  the  bapUied.  At  Rouen  the  chanter  carries  a  white 
wand  in  oeruin  processions,  and  no  one  without  his 
leave  could  open  a  song-school  in  the  city.  In  England 
his  stall  faces  the  dean,  being  on  the  north-wesL  In 
foreip^  catheilrala  he  occupied  either  the  same  position 
or  sat  next  to  the  dean.  The  Greek  precentor  at  Christ- 
mas wore  white,  and  the  wngers  vinleL  The  exarch 
was  the  imperial  protospsltes.  The  dignity  of  precen- 
tor was  founded  at  Amiens  in  1219;  at  Rouen  in  UIO; 
at  Exeter,  Salisbury',  York,  Lincoln,  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury ;  at  Chichester,  Wells,  Lichfield,  Hereford,  in  the 
mh;  and  at  St.  Paul's  in  the  13th  century-.  The  pre- 
centor was  required  to  be  always  resident,  and  usually 
held  a  prebend  with  his  dignity.  The  Clugniac  pre- 
centor was  called  armaritia  because  he  was  also  libra- 
rian, the  treasurer  being  aproermaria*.  The  singers 
of  the  primiti«-e  Church  were  regarded  as  a  minor  order 


by  pope  Innocent  HI,  by  the  Coaoeil  of  Laodicea  {360X 
and  by  that  of  TruUo.  When  the  service  of  sung  wsi 
intrusted  to  lay  persms  in  course  of  time,  the  title  o: 
chanter  was  preserved  in  cathedral  chapters  and  colle- 
giate churches  as  that  at  a  capitular  dignitarj',  having 
precedency,  rightly  and  duties. 

In  tnodefo  times  the  nana  is  applied  to  tboae  who^ 
in  non-ritualistic  churches,  lead  the  oongiegatioB  in 
singing.  This  office,  lately  revived,  appears,  from  Bing* 
ham's  A  taiquitiet,  to  be  of  a  very  early  date ;  the  pre- 
centor, or  phoTUUcvg  (q,  v.),  as  he  was  called  in  the 
early  Church,  either  leading  the  congr^ation,  or  sing- 
ing one  part  of  the  verse,  the  other  part  being  snog 
the  congregation  in  response.  See  Music  lb  the  nscd- 
iieval  churches  the  preceMar  was  one  of  the  officm  be- 
longing to  the  old  religions  houses,  whose  office  was  tf- 
terwaids  continued  in  collegiate  and  cathedral  chnrclxs 
in  the  capacity  alrave  first  referred  to.  In  Scottaod  the 
duties  of  the  precentorhavebeen  greatly  curtailed.  He 
seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the  reader  (q.  v.)  of  eatliet 
timea.  It  was  the  haUt  of  the  precentor  to  lepab  to 
church  about  half  an  hour  before  tlw  mioiater  came,  and 
read  to  the  peo|de  several  passsges  of  Seriptnte.  Whca 
the  minister  entered  the  precentor  gsve  out  a  psahn  and 
led  the  singing.  After  the  beginning  of  last  centurj-  be 
ceased  by  decrees  either  to  read  the  Scriptures  or  pre- 
scribe the  psalm.  But  his  desk  is  still,  from  its  original 
use,  called  by  the  old  people  the  lectern — that  is,  read- 
ing-desk.—Walcott,  Sacred  Ar^aologji,  a.  r.;  Hook, 
Kedes.Diet.u.v.;  Eadie,  .fiwln. Mf.  s.  v.  See  Db>k; 
LncTEBM;  SiMaiMO;  Staff;  Wonsotr. 

Precept  ia  a  diiection,  commaDd,  or  rule  eejouMd 
by  ■  mperior.  Religious  precepts  are  divided  bio 
mcnl  and  po^tive.  The  precepts  ot  rdigioo,  says  San- 
rin,  are  as  essential  as  the  doctrines;  and  rdigioo  will 
as  certainly  nnk  if  the  morality  be  subverted,  as  if  the 
theology  be  undermined.  The  doctrines  are  only  pro- 
posed to  ns  as  the  ground  of  our  duty.  A  moral  precept 
derives  ita  force  from  ita  intrinsic  fitness;  a  poairive  pre- 
cept fhMD  the  anthnri^  which  enjoiaa  it-  Moral  pn> 
cepta  are  oomnuoded  hecanae  they  are  r^ht;  poribve 
are  right  because  commanded.  The  duly  of  boMciag 
our  parents  and  of  observing  the  Sabbath  are  imUna^ 
reqiectirely,  of  each  kind  of  precept.    See  Law. 

PreooptoriAB  (or  Commanderies)  are  estates 

or  benefices  anciently  possessed  by  the  Knight  Tem- 
plars. On  these  lands  they  erected  chnrehes  fur  reBg> 
iouB  service  and  convenient  honses  for  habitatioD,  and 
placed  some  of  their  fraternity,  under  the  gnvemroent 
of  one  of  those  more  eminent  'Templars  who  had  been 
by  the  grand-master  mated  preeiptoret  Intpli,  to  take 
care  of  the  lands  and  rents  in  that  nefghborbood.  AH 
the  preceptories  of  a  province  were  subject  to  a  provin- 
cial superior,  called  Grand  Preceptor;  and  there  were 
three  of  these  who  held  rank  above  all  the  rest — the 
grand  preceptors  of  Jerusalem,  Tripoli^  and  Antioch. 
Other  houses  of  the  order  were  usually  called  am- 
numderiet, 

PrAoepts,  THE  Six  HinmBKD  akd  Thihteo,  or 
Pi:C'0  S^nr.  In  the  preface  to  his  Jad  HatAaaka 
(fol.  2,  coU  2),  Moses  Maimoaides  (q.v.)  wr^ea  tbns: 
"  The  nnmber  of  the  prsoepu  of  the  law  is  6IS,  which 
there  an  S48  affirmative  precepta,  or  prtorplt  of  aM»> 
ffltsnm,  rws  nxtl,  oorreeponding  to  the  348  men* 
bers  of  the  hnrnan  body,  and  865  negative  preeepCh  or 
preapti  of  onurim,  H^SS^n  mxo,  correspooding 
to  the  number  of  days  of  the  solar  year."  The  rabbin 
assert  that  the  multiplicity  of  precepts  which  God  has 
given  to  the  nation  of  Israel  in  preference  to  all  others 
is  a  sign  of  his  predilection  for  there,  for,  says  rabbi 
Chanania  bcn-Akashiah,  "The  Holy  One  (blessed  be 
he!)  has  been  pleased  to  render  Israel  meritortoas; 
therefore  be  multiplied  to  them  the  Isw  snd  the  oas> 
mandmenls,  as  it  ia  said, '  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  far 
his  righteousncss'^^^i^l^^^^^ftfM  law,  end 
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nak«  it  bonmUe*"  (lu.  xlii,  31).  If  we  miy  believe 
Jtw'ub  uoiions,  we  also  learn  that  th«  patriarchs  already 
fulfilled  the  6IS  precepts.  The  Jewish  commenlatM 
Hashi  (q.  v.)  thus  comments  rery  grarely  on  Gen. 
xxxii,  5:  "(3^  07,  'I  have  sojovuned  with  La- 

llan:' the  word  ^r~^3i, according  to  the  Gematria  [comp. 
the  mn.  Cabai^,  vuL  ii,  p.  4],  amounts  to  613  {i.  e. 
•*=10,  n=«0,  1=200,  1=8,  or  10+400+200+8  = 

6IS),  by  whii'h  he  (i.  e.  JactAt)  wished  to  communicate 
(to  his  bnKber  Esau),  *]t  is  true  I  have  sojourned  with 
cbe  wicked  Laban,  but  itiU  I  obserred  the  61S  precepts, 
■nd  I  hare  not  been  infected  with  hia  tmi  deeds;'  «r, 
as  the  original  reads,  eS  S^np  '■'13  ^nU 

-r-rzb  »5i         na-o  rini  T-^a  sajin  -pi 

C^Tnn  ;**  the  same  is  the  remark  of  Boat 

ilatmrim,  ad  lo&  Strictly  orthodox  Jewj  make  their 
childnn  commit  to  memory  all  the  618  precepts,  as  they 
eoraider  •  thoruugh  knowledge  of  ibero  to  be  a  key  to 
the  oral  law,  though  the  majority  of  them  are  nnintelli- 
(riUe  to  a  child.  UaUn  Uedaliab,  of  Amsterdam,  pnb- 
Uabed  a  catalogue  of  them  In  1746,  which  be  designated 
mr\  Toratk  Katottj  or  The  Law  m  Mimaturt.  He 
tays  in  his  preface,  "Which  children  are  to  learn  in 
ihdr  iiifartcy,  to  know  them  off  by  heart;  which  will 
lie  a  great  introduction  fur  them  to  learn  the  oral  law ; 
and  aim  that  what  thej'  have  learned  in  their  youthful 
days  I  hey  may  remember  in  Hbxkt  old  ag«;  that  ibey 
may  know  to  do  tbem,  and  live  by  them  in  thb  work! 
■nd  ill  the  world  to  come."  The  ami^gement  of  these 
precepts  is  diflSErent.  Some,  as  Haimonides,  arrange 
ihem  according  to  the  matter,  and  the  same  has  been 
btltowed  by  Jim.  EybenschUtz,  who  put  them  in  verse 
(Prainie,  1765).  Another  is  that  by  Gedaliah,  of  Am- 
sterdam, who  gives  them  according  to  the  order  of  the 
rentalench,  which  is  by  far  more  preferable.  As  it 
wooU  be  tediooB  and  fruitlesa  to  ennmerate  tbem,  we 
will  refer  the  reader  who  may  itA  interested  to  Jost, 
Gftckidtte  iL  Judtn  a. «.  Sekteti,  i,  451  sq. ;  Bodenschatz, 
KireklKke  Vrrfumng  der  hrultgat  Judtn  (Rrlangen, 
174«),  iv,  181  iq.  (where  the  Hebrew  is  also  given); 
Miug<diouth,  Modem  Jadaitnt  IttVf*tigated  (Land.  1848), 
p.  lid  sq.;  and  The  Home  and  Ike  Stfnagogue  of  tie 
Wodrm  Jem  (i\A±  IBU),  p.  202  aq.    (R  P.) 

Preces  e.  pragers)  are  the  %'eTses  and  responses 
said  in  tbe  Human  Catholic,  English,  and  other  chuvhee 
at  tbe  beginning  of  mttau  and  rrea-ao^ 

PrecM  DomlnioUM  miALBS,  The  precei 
Damtbmeidn,  so  called  from  tbe  Dominica  or  Lord's  Day, 
when  they  are  usually  recited,  are  those  prayers  which 
are  aiMed  an  a  complement  of  tievotion  to  prim  and  com- 
plefnruim,  after  the  rc^lar  psalms  These  preces  are 
not  recited  at  all  dupliccs  (double  feasts),  nor  within  the 
*•  octaves,"  nor  in  the  "  vigil  of  Epiphany,"  in  tYtaferia 
arxtOf  nor  in  mibbalo,  after  the  "octave  of  Ascension." 
The  /nrers  /male*  uke  pUce  in  penitential  times,  and 
on  th<e  days  of  penitence^  They  are  prayed  kneeling  at 
Inmdn,  and  at  every  ain^e  ham  (time  of  the  day)  at 
all  lertal  offices  in  Advent,  in  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  in 
the  Ember  days,  and  vigils  connect4>d  with  a  day  of 
faat ;  with  the  exceptiMi  of  the  vigil  of  Christmas,  the 
vigil  f>r  Pentecost,  and  the  ensuing  Ember  day&  These 
precen  are  also  omitted  on  tbe  vigils  of  Epiphany  and 
Aaceitsion,  as  these  feasts  have  no  day  of  fast.  The 
preoea  /eriaUi  b^n  with  tbe  "  Kyrie  eldson"  and  ■ 
wbiapemd  "  Pater-noetcr;"  then,  at  laHdn  and  vttpert, 
Ihllow,  "in  versiclea"  and  " reepoosnries,"  prayers  for 
tbe  elergy,  sovereign  and  people,  for  thie  community, 
fhr  the  deceased,  for  the  abelent  brethren,  the  oppressed, 
and  priaonera.  Then  follows  the  psalm  "  De  profundis," 
so  fidl  of  abnegation  and  contrition  (at  Uadn'),  or 
'■ICaeretv"  (at  respfrf),  with  aome  suitable  final  ver- 
iklc*  and  tb«  oratiim  of  tbe  day. 

Pmdltl,  Maxixiuaii^  ft  German  Benedictine,  noted 
M  ft  tbeob^lian  ftiid  renowned  as  a  student  of  canon 


law,  was  bom  Aug.  20,  1757,  at  HahnUsch,  In  the 
Bavarian  Palatiuaie:  he  studied  first  under  the  Jesuits 
at  Am  berg,  and  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  admit- 
ted to  the  college  of  the  ^tedictiues  at  Uichaelfdd, 
where  be  studied  philosophy  and  tbeolog>-,  and  was 
consecrated  in  1761.  In  1782  his  monastery  sent  him 
to  Salzburg,  where  he  acquireil  a  knowledge  uf  the  law, 
which  served  in  good  stead  to  his  congregation  in  sev- 
eral lawsuits.  He  was  then  a  ptofeasor  of  dogmatics 
and  morals;  in  1790  he  was  called  to  Amberg  as  teacher 
of  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in  17d8  he 
was  rector  in  the  same  city.  Jan.  14,  1800,  he  was 
electea  abbot  ttf  the  mooaateiy  of  Uichael&kL  Afker 
the  suppression  of  his  roonartery  he  lived  at  Vilseck, 
entirely  devoted  to  study  and  to  acta  of  benevolence. 
He  died  Jan.  18, 1832.  The  following  are  his  work»: 
PotUionei  juru  ecctetiaitici  tmiverti,  Germamie  ac  Ba- 
varia accommodali  (Amberg,  1787)  •.—Succincta  lerirs 
Ikeolojfia  iheoretica,  qaam  in  monasterio  JUickuflfrld  df 
/endeRl,  etc  (ibid.  1791) :— ifuforja  AfomtterU  itieiafl- 
fitdenmi—TratumtU  aiifdat  ffinnAeideH  Carl  The- 
odort: — Wie  tind  die  obtrj\falzi*ehen  AUeiem  im  Jahre 
1 669  fdiermal  an  die  geuUichen  OrdenulSnde  gelmmmen  f 
(1802) : — Friedenncorle  an  die  katholitche  tmd  proft*' 
/an/isehe  Kireke  Jiir  ihre  Wiedtrrtreinigvng  (Salzlx 
1810):— feifnuffide  tur  Wnskeit  Dr.  Martin  Luthera 
an  den  naietlen  Heraiugrber  teiner  Streitachr^:  Dat 
Papttthum  fu  Rom  com  Teu/el  gnatifla  (ibid.  1817)  ;— 
A  bgedntyeiK  A  ntteort  atif  das  sweile  Sendtckreibtn  Dr. 
Martin  Lutkeri  an  den  fferati^ftber,  etc.  (ibid.  1818); 
—KrUitcktr  RlidAUdt  au/ Hm.  Chr.  Buberis  krUitche 
Btleucklvng  drr  SeilenttUcte  tur  KVuAn/  Dr.  M,  Lu- 
then  (ibid.  1818).  Prechtl,  it  will  be  noticed  from  the 
list  of  his  works,  entered  into  a  controversy  on  the 
questions  at  issue  between  Romanists  and  Protestants^ 
His  own  desire  was  a  union  of  all  Christians,  and  ha 
first  wrote  for  this  purpose ;  but,  like  all  Romanists,  he 
was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  corrupt  cuiutition  of 
his  own  ecclesiastical  body,  and  wos  therefore  ansailed 
by  the  Lutherans.  The  result  was  a  decided  polem- 
ical cast  in  his  later  writings,  and  a  proportionate 
decline  of  scholarship  and  increase  of  haste  and  acri- 
mony. (J.H.W.) 

Preclpiano,  Humbkrt  Williah,  Count  qf,  a 
Spanish  prelate  of  French  birth,  nas  a  native  of  Beaan- 
9on,  where  he  was  bom  in  1626.  He  came  from  an  an- 
cient family,  originally  from  Genoa.  He  was  canon  at 
Besan^,  counsellor-clerk  at  the  Parliament  of  Dole, 
and  abbe  of  Bellevaux  in  1649.  In  1661  he  was  elected 
high-dean  of  the  chapter,  but  the  validity  of  his  elec- 
tiwi  was  contested  by  the  Holy  See.  He  found  a  com- 
pensation in  the  confidence  of  king  Philip  IV  of  Spain. 
In  1697  he  was  delegated  by  the  states  of  Burgundy, 
with  his  brother  Prosper- Ambroise,  to  the  Diet  of  Rat- 
i^n.  The  talents  which  he  dixplayed  on  tliat  occasion 
were  rewarded  five  years  Uiler  by  his  nomination  to  the 
dignity  of  supreme  counsellor  of  Charles  II  fur  the  af- 
fairs of  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands.  His  nomina- 
tion to  the  einacopal  see  of  Bruges  in  1682,  whence  be 
passed  in  16^  to  the  atchiepiscopal  see  of  Mechlin,  was 
the  reward  of  his  devotion  to  Don  Juan  of  Austria.  His 
zeal  tat  the  oonaalidation  of  tbe  uUnunontane  ductiines 
was  so  great  that  he  imagined  a  formidary  more  exact- 
ing than  that  of  Alexander  YII.  Two  decrees  of  the 
Inquisition  (Jan.  28  and  Feb.  6, 1694)  condemned  the 
new  fimnulary.  The  prelate  refused  to  submit  to  tbe 
decrees.  Innocent  Xn  enjoined  all  biBhopB  of  Belgium 
to  abandon  those  quarrels,  which  bad  already  lasted  too 
long,  and  which  the  fanaticbm  of  Precipiano  endeav- 
ored to  revive.  In  1696  he  recommended,  somewhat 
harshly,  a  little  more  moderation  to  the  archbishop  of 
Mechlin.  The  great  blot  in  Piecipiano's  life  is  his  con- 
sent to  the  Jenuits  for  the  arrest  of  Quesnel  (q.  v.),  May 
80, 1708,  at  Malines.  The  cities  of  Bruges,  Benn^oii. 
Bruasds,  Mechlin,  and  the  abbey  of  Bellevaux  are  in 
possession  nf  monuments  of  the  aagniffcence  and  piety 
of  this  prelate.  He  died  «  Bn«-^@f^^3gi|^ 
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17&7 ;  Fuller,  IHeL  UitL  M.  v^Uoete,  Aim.  Biog.  Gt- 

Pndaiaiuii  one  of  the  mines  gi  v«d  to  the  PurUmu, 
or  tboK  who,  about  the  time  of  the  CotmiKmweeltb, 

erinced  by  their  conduct  tb»  the;  were  in  eanieet  on 
the  subject  of  reli^on.  They  were  called  prtem  be- 
cause they  condemned  swearinfc,  play*,  gaming,  driuk- 
tng,  dancing,  and  other  worldly  recreations  on  tbe 
Ii0id*s  day,  «h  well  as  the  time-serving,  careless,  and 
corrupt  religion  which  was  then  in  fashion. 

Preolat  (from  the  Latin  prrdita)  is  the  name  of  a 
candidate  who  applies,  by  means  of  the  prma  precei, 
for  ft  vacant  spiritual  prebend.   See  PKmxD. 

Pnooolzatlon  0*  ^  ^WoofsMt  flmn  pnteo,  **a 
herafa]'^.  The  appointmenU  to  all  higher  offices  of  the 
Church,  especially  episcopal  and  archiepiscopal  sees, 
whether  they  he  made  by  canonical  election  or  by  nom- 
ination, are  subject  as  cauta  majort$  to  the  papal  con- 
firmation. This  confirmation,  according  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  closer  directions 
given  by  pope  Gregory  XIV  in  1591,  is  preceded  by  a 
doable  examination,  called  ui/brmative  prvcfst  and  de- 
JMtm  proce**.  The  latter  U  gone  through  with  at 
Rome  the  coogregation  of  eudinab  established  tqr 
8ixtns  V  pro  ertetione  eccUiiartm  et  provitionilmM  apo- 
Btolicii;  the  cardinal  protector  of  the  nation  in  which 
the  appointment  is  to  be  made  acts  as  referent,  and  is 
assisted  by  three  other  cardinals.  The  opinion,  written 
by  Che  protector,  and  signed  by  the  three  assessors,  is 
tnooght  immediately  bdiire  the  ''S.Cnagregatio  Coq- 
ristorialis,"  where  it  is  prepared  for  the  consistory  in 
which  the  confirmation  is  to  take  place.  In  one  of  the 
ensuing  secret  consistories  the  cardinal  referent  repeats 
his  complete  account  of  tbe  matter,  wherenpon  all  the 
cardinals  present  give  their  vote  as  to  the  worthiness 
of  the  elwted  or  nominated  bishop.  If  the  majority 
pronounces  in  his  (avor,  the  pope  passes,  in  the  same  as- 
sembly, his  solemn  conflrmaiion  in  tbe  customary  for- 
mula. This  declanUon  of  the  pope  is  called  praco- 
nitatiof  it  is  posted  ad  valvot  eccleria,  and  a  deed  of  it, 
"the  bull  of  preconization  "  or  confirmation,  is  sent  to 
the  confirmed  nominee.  In  France,  where  tbe  pro- 
motion of  an  ecclesiastic  to  a  bishopric  is  by  nomination 
of  the  king,  the  person  nominated,  al^er  receiving  his 
warrant  from  the  crown,  is  rumtsHed  with  three  letters 
— one  from  the  king  to  the  pope,  another  to  the  cardinal 
footeetor  of  Prance  at  Rome,  and  the  third  to  his  maj- 
cs^a  ambassador  at  the  pope's  court.  When  this  is 
done,  B  eartilicate  of  the  life  and  behavior  of  the  person 
nominated  is  given  in  to  the  pope's  nuncio.  He  like- 
wise makes  profession  of  his  faith,  and  gives  in  n  sched- 
ule of  the  condition  of  the  bishopric  to  which  be  is  nom- 
inated. The  letters  being  transmitted  to  Borne,  the 
cardinal  protector  declares  in  the  firat  conristory  that  at 
the  next  consistorial  meediig  he  intends  to  propose 
such  a  person  for  such  a  see,  which  declaration  is  called 
pncmization.    See  Bishop.    (J.  H.  W.) 

FredeBtlnatlaiul.  A  sect  which  arose  in  Ganl 
shortly  after  the  time  when  the  Pelagian  and  Semi- 
Pelagian  disputes  commenced.  They  held  that  God 
not  only  predestinated  the  wicked  to  eternal  punish- 
ment, but  also  to  the  guilt  and  tran^roaaion  for  which 
they  are  punished;  and  that  thus  all  the  good  and  bad 
actions  of  men  are  determined  from  eternity  b}*  a  divine 
decree,  and  fixed  ij  an  invincible  necessity.  In  the  9th 
century  the  tenets  of  this  sect  were  revived  by  Gotta- 
chslk,  a  German,  whose  followers  were  termed  Pre- 
deatinatians.  They  Uught  what  Gottschalk  himself 
tepned  a  double  predestination — that  is,  a  predestina- 
tion of  some  from  all  eternity  to  erarlasting  life,  and 
of  others  to  everiasting  death.  On  pioinitlgating  tbia 
doctrine  in  Italy,  Gottschalk  was  dinged  1^  Rabanos 
HanniB  with  heresy,  and  thereupon  hastened  (o  Ger- 
many to  vindicate  his  priuciplea,  A  council  accord- 
ingly assembled  at  Uenu  in  A.D.  848,  when  Maunis 


procured  bis  con dem nation  and  hia  tnmnniaMaD  as  a 
prisoner  to  Hiocniar,  archtnahop  of  Rhrin%  to  whass 
Jurisdiction  be  property  belonged.  On  the  arrival  of 
Gottschalk,  Hincmar  summoned  a  ooondl  at  QnieKy,  ia 
A.D.  849,  when,  although  his  principlea  were  defended 
by  the  learned  Ratramous,  as  well  as  by  Rcmigiua,  aicb- 
bishop  of  Lyons,  he  was  deprived  of  bis  priestly  dBcc, 
ordered  to  be  whipped,  and  afterwards  to  be  impris^ 
oned.  Worn  out  with  this  cruel  treatment,  and  aftq-  iaa- 
guisfaing  for  some  years  in  the  solitiide  of  a  prison, 
this  learned  and  thoughtful  man  died  under  exeota. 
munication,  but  maintaining  his  opinions  to  the  hat 
While  Gottschalk  was  shut  up  within  tbe  narrow  walb 
of  a  prison  bis  doctrines  were  tbe  subject  of  a  keen  and 
bitter  controversy  in  tbe  Latin  Church.  Ratramaof 
and  Remigius  on  the  one  side,  and  Scotus  Erigeoa  oo 
the  other,  conducted  the  argument  with  great  abiUtv. 
Tbe  emtention  was  cvwy  ity  ioetearing  in  visiwai, 
and  <3iaries  the  Bald  fauid  it  necessary  to  smuMn  a- 
oth«  coondl  at  Quiercy,  in  A.D.  868,  when,  throngk 
the  influmce  of  Hincmar,  tbe  decirioo  of  tbe  fcn&a 
council  was  repeated,  and  Gottschalk  again  coodemDcd 
as  a  heretic  But  in  A.D.  855  the  three  provinces  of 
Lyons,  Viciwe,  and  Aries  met  in  coiuicil  at  Valence, 
under  the  prendency  of  Remigius,  when  the  o^niaos 
of  Gottschalk  were  approved,  and  the  decisiow  of  the 
two  coundls  of  Quiercy  were  reversed.  Of  the  twtnty- 
three  canons  of  the  Council  of  Valence,  five  contaia  the 
doctrinal  views  of  the  friends  and  defenders  «f  Goit*- 
cholk.  Thus  in  the  third  canon  they  declare,  ''We 
confidently  profess  a  predestination  of  the  elect  luto 
life,  and  a  predestination  of  the  wicked  onto  death. 
But  in  the  election  of  those  to  be  saved,  the  nctcy 
God  preeedfls  their  good  desRts;  and  in  the  reads—*- 
tion  of  those  who  are  to  perish,  thrir  ill-4eeds  pieccds 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  In  his  predeatinarioe 
t^od  only  determined  what  he  himodf  wottld  do,  ettkcr 
in  his  gratuitous  mercy  or  in  his  righteous  jodgnCDL' 
"  In  the  wicked  he  foresaw  their  wickedness,  becauK 
it  is  from  themselves;  he  did  not  predestine  it.  bttamt 
it  is  not  from  him.  Tbe  panishineiit,  indeed,  coese- 
quent  upon  thw  fU-desert  he  fbiesaw— being  tied,  ha 
foresees  alt  things — and  also  predestined,  because  he  is 
a  just  God,  with  whom,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  tbcte  is 
both  a  fixed  purpose  and  a  certain  foreknowledge  b  re- 
gard to  all  things  whatever."  "  But  that  some  are  pre- 
destinated to  wickedness  by  a  divine  power,  ao  due 
they  cannot  be  of  another  character,  we  not  only  do  ast 
believe,  but  if  there  are  those  who  wtU  believe  so  gnU 
a  wrong,  we,  as  well  as  tbe  CooncQ  of  Orange,  with  all 
delesution,  declare  them  anathema."  The  ffve  dortii- 
nal  canons  of  the  Counal  of  Valence  were  adopted  with- 
out alterati<Hi  by  the  Council  of  Toul,  in  A.D.  859,  which 
last  coiuicil  was  composed  of  the  bishops  of  foortHn 
provinces.  But  on  the  death  of  Gottschalk,  which 
happened  in  A.D.  868,  the  contention  terminated.  See 
pRKlnHTDIATIOK. 

PzvdMtlnatioil,  a  doctrine  npmi  which  gRat£- 

visioa  of  opinion  prevails  among  Christians, 

I.  Defantvm. — The  word  predestinate  properly  s^ai- 
fles  to  de^me  (i.  e.  to  set  apart,  or  devote  to  a  puticvhr 
use,  condition,  or  end)  hrfortkand.  It  therefore  doiotn 
a  mere  act  of  the  will,  and  should  be  carefully  distia- 
gnished  ftom  that  exercise  of  power  hy  which  Tt^tioos 
an  actualized  or  carried  into  effect.  EtymologiGBlly 
it  would  he  proper  to  say  that  God  before  the  fo«tda< 
tion  of  the  world  predestinated  the  son  to  be  InnineM, 
the  loadstone  to  attract,  the  atmosphere  to  perform  its 
varied  ministries.  In  theological  language,  howem. 
God  would  be  sMd  to  have  "foreordained"  or  "decreed" 
these  things,  the  term  "predestinate"  being  restricted 
to  God's  supposed  determinations  respecting  tbe  desti- 
nies of  men  in  the  future  world.  The  eariy  Lnlhena 
divines  generally  distinguished  prathwHtatio  Uritk 
dicta,  or  predestination  in  iU  narrower  sense,  and  prm- 
destmatio  late  dida,  or  predestination  in  its  wider  iig- 
nifleatioQ.  The  foimer  waa^€od*B<lMne  to  saTO  aU 
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pmeTcring  believers  in  Chriat;  the  latter  was  that 
origioal  redemptive  volition  in  which  he  "  will  have  all 
■Ben  to  be  saved"  (1  Tim.  ii,  4).  In  the  Rerormed  Cburcb 
the  wocd  has  aoffietimes  been  employed  as  synonymous 
with  dectioa  (<t  ▼.)«  Bonwtinia  as  oovering  both  elee- 
uoo  and  repfobatioa  (q.  v.).  Arminitia,  in  bis  IM  PtA. 
IHapvtatiiM,  seems  to  prefer  the  former  usage  as  more 
aoiptural,  but  he  is  not  followed  in  this  respect  by  his 
rcmonstnuit  saeceason.  Calvin  and  most  of  his  foUow- 
en  employ  the  term  as  applying  to  the  rqnobative  de- 
cnct  ^  God  aa  mudi  aa  to  the  elective  (see  this  point 
discDsaed  under  Calvimmm  in  roL  ii,  p.  48,  eoL  2). 

II.  /«  PrtJettimiiim  AbrntbiU  or  CondMimalf—The 
eanUoal  pnnt  of  the  predestination  eontroverq:  his  al- 
ways beoi  this  question :  Are  tbe  decrees  by  which  cer- 
tain tndiTiduals  are  elected  to  eternal  life  and  other 
individnala  doomed  to  everlasting  misery  rtipectice  or 
trrigspeeriw — that  is,  were  these  decrees  based  upon  God's 
Ibmknowkdge  (q.  v.)  of  the  different  use  indiTiduals 
wtMld  make  of  tbnr  monl  agenqr,  or  were  Uwy  not? 
Tbe  Anniniaii  take*  tb«  aSraiaUve,  tbe  Cilviniat  tbe 
BCgatiw.  The  former  reasons  in  thb  wise :  Divine  pre- 
ili aliiiatiim  in  iu  widest  sense  is  God's  free  and  perfect 
foKfrianning  of  creation  and  providence.  It  was  ante- 
oedent  to  tbe  ptodaaion  of  the  first  created  thing.  So 
viewed,  it  must  be  evident  to  any  rational  theist 
that  predestinatioa  was  oUectively  absolute  bat  sub- 
JecUvdy  ooodiUooed — tAtoaUe  obfeclivtfy  because  there 
existed  nothing  extraneous  to  the  divine  muid  to  limit 
iia  aetiao ;  flomfMoned  tubjeelirel!/  because  tbe  essential 
peffeecioos  of  God  demand  that  his  will  should  always 
act  in  acricc  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  his  own  in- 
finite wisdom,  justice,  and  beneroleiKe.  But  though 
predestination,  regarded  as  tbe  oomplete,  alt^mbncing 
|ilan  of  God,  was  ol^Jectively  abaolnic,  it  is  obrlona  that 
tbe  variooa  individual  decrees  wbicb  are  conceived  of 
as  eompooents  of  that  plan  must  mutually  limit  and 
ooodition  each  other.  Thus -the  divine  determination 
that  "  while  the  earth  remaineth  eeed-time  and  harvest 
shall  not  cesse"  was  not  an  absolute  decree,  but  one  con- 
ditioned upon  the  divine  determination,  antecedent  to 
it  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  there  shonld  be  an  earth 
with  planetary  motion,  etc.  Were  not  each  decree  ad- 
justed to  every  other  they  could  not  conspire  to  tbe 
attainiDent  of  a  com  moil  end.  Instead  of  being  inte- 
gntit^;  elements  of  one  wise  and  self-consistent  plan, 
some  might  be  found  superfluous,  some  perhaps  in  direct 
eoUision.  Hence  no  individual  decree  can  be  regatded 
aa  irreapcctire  or  anconditioned ;  each  is  conditioned  on 
the  ooe  hand  thepeflbetioiiiorGod,on  the  other  by 
tbe  wh«de  system  of  divine  pre>volitions  of  which  it 
forms  ■  part  Kow  an  absolute,  irreversibte  decree, 
mnttnuCB  the  Arminian,  either  electing  an  individual  to 
eternal  Bfe  or  dooming  bim  to  everlasting  death,  fails 
to  answer  to  either  of  these  easenttsi  conditions  or  char- 
acteriatica  of  a  divine  decree.  It  would  be  palpably  in- 
CDosistent  with  the  divine  perfections  on  the  one  hand, 
aod  ^aolntely  irreconalabk  with  known  determina* 
tioaa  of  God  on  the  other.  Such  an  elective  decree 
would  be  inoompatible  with  God's  raUonali^  and  im- 
partiality, while  such  a  reprobative  one  would  directly 
conflict  not  only  with  his  benevolence,  but  even  with  his 
justice.  Both  would  be  at  open  war  with  the  known 
deaigu  of  the  Creator  that  men  should  enjoy  the  endow- 
ment of  monl  agency  and  shape  their  own  eternal  des- 
tinies Henee  an  tuuwndltiMial.  irrespective  election 
of  aome  aiitoItfe,and  an  aneonditional,  irrespective  rep- 
robation of  others  onto  death,  cannot  be  maintain«l. 
If  may  mn  individually  elected  or  reprobated,  they  must 
have  been  elected  or  reprobated  with  ref^raice  to  the 
fataaeen  ose  they  would  make  of  their  moral  agency,  for 
only  on  this  principle  can  any  theory  of  predotination 
be  constructed  which  shall  not  compromise  the  divine 
chancter  or  emiflict  with  known  determinatioiu  respect* 
ngnn. 

Sojnat  and  eondnrire  is  UilaTeaioaiiig  that  Um  long 
taA  of  the  absidaie  maJartinariani  has  bten  to  deriie 


some  expedient  by  which  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation  may  be  shown  to  be  compatible  with  the 
divine  attributes  and  with  all  known  divine  decrees. 
Several  have  been  tried.  (1.)  Perhaps  the  most  kfcil- 
inute  of  them  all  ia  that  adopted  by  those  dlrinea  who 
consider  the  divine  will  the  ground  of  all  rational  and 
moral  qualities  and  disUnetions.  If,  as  these  divines 
affirm,  nothing  ia  rational  in-  irrational.  Just  or  unjusr, 
right  or  wrong,  except  that  for  the  time  being  it  is 
God'ri  will  tbM  it  should  be  so,  then  evidently  an  arbi- 
trary damnation  of  innocent  beings  miy  be  Jt»t  aa  right 
and  proper  an  act  as  any  other.  If  be  wills  it  to  he 
right,  then  it  is  right,  however  it  may  seem  to  us. 
Hence,  on  this  scheme,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that 
God  wills  an  act  to  be  right  to  render  it  perfectly  prop- 
er and  consistent  fur  him  to  perform  it.  Only  on  tUa 
hypothesis  can  irrespective  predestination  be  success- 
fully defended.  (2.)  Another  dsss  of  divines,  unable  to 
adopt  this  bold  princi[de  (according  to  which  God  is 
able  to  abrogate  the  mimd  law  as  easily  as  the  old  cen- 
monial  one  oit  the  Jews),  yet  forced  to  mitigate  in  aome 
way  tbe  revolting  faomirs  of  sn  irrespective  reprobation, 
have  sought  relief  in  the  following  scheme:  Men, 
ndered  tn  jmrU  maluraUttu,  in  themselves  only,  were  in- 
capable of  anything  supernatural.  Only  by  the  aid  of 
supernatural  and  divine  grace  could  their  nature  be  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  if  it  ahonld  remain  in  its  integ- 
rity, or  restored  if  it  should  become  oormpt.  To  illns- 
tnte  his  grace,  God  determined  by  an  immutable  de- 
cree to  elect  certain  n>en,  so  viewed,  to  participancy  in 
his  grace  and  glory.  To  show  fais  sovereign  freedom,  he 
determined  to  pass  by  the  remainder  (praferition),  and 
not  communicate  to  them  that  divine  aid  requiHile  to 
keep  them  from  sin;  then,  when  tbe  persons  passed  by 
become  sinners,  he  proposes  to  demonstrate  bis  Justice 
by  their  damnation.  How  much  real  relief  this  device 
aSbrds  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Arminius,  Declaration 
o/SenHmentt,  or  Watson,  /af/i/ufe*,  pt.ii,  ch.  xxviii,  (8.) 
Another  expedient  sontetimes  employtd  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  predestioarian  theodicy  is  to  regard  sin  as  a 
mere  negation.  As  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Chalmen 
(ftutihUea,  pt,  iii,  ch.  v),  it  might  be  viewed  as  a  mod- 
ification of  the  last-mentkmed.  Both  (sil  to  riulicate 
even  the  jnatice  of  God,  rince  in  each  case  the  finally 
damned  are  damned  solely  for  failing  to  do  what  they 
have  no  ability,  natural  or  vouchsafed,  to  perform,  (4.) 
A  fourth  scheme  is  called  tuUapiarianum.  In  Ibis  the 
fall  of  man  was  antecedent  in  the  order  of  the  divine 
decrees  to  election  and  reprobation.  All  men  are  viewed 
as  personally  guilty  of  Adam^  sin  and  justly  obnexloiis 
with  him  to  eternal  death.  From  this  mass  God  sov- 
ereignly and  graciously  elected  some  unto  life  for  a  dem- 
onstration of  his  mercy ;  the  rest  be  reprobated  to  ever- 
lasting woe  for  a  demoastralion  of  fais  Justice.  In  all 
this  it  is  claimed  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
with  God's  character,  aince  all  might  Justly  have  been 
damned.  It  happens,  however,  that  few  are  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  this  all-important  premise,  to  wit,  that 
all  the  dceeondante  of  Adam  are  Justly  obnoxioiu  to 
eternal  death  on  aocoimt  of  his  ain,  hence  tbe  conclu- 
sion avwls  nothing  to  most  men.  Failing  in  all  these 
ingenkms  contrivances  to  barmoniae  unoonditiooal  pre- 
destination with  God's  known  attributes  and  principles 
of  administration  as  moral  governor,  the  abettors  of  tbe 
doctrine  usually  come  finally  (6)  to  bare  assertion.  They 
maintdn  the  unconditionaUty  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  tbe  perfect  ju»- 
tice  and  benevolence  of  God  and  adequate  agency  of 
man,  without  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two.  Tb^ 
resolve  the  palpable  contradiction  into  a  mere  "  mys- 
tery," and  imperionsly  shut  every  opponent's  month 
with  the  misemployed  Scripture, "  Who  art  thou  that 
rapliest  against  God  ?" 

As  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  a  methodical  examina- 
tion of  the  vaiioiia  pMiagea  of  Scriptnre  in  which  CaU 
viniatB  And  their  doctrine  — erted  or  aieamed,  we  shall 
be  ddiged  to  leftr  tbe  ^.tar^^T^^^ 
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commenUtors  wbo  have  not  devoted  thenuelm  to  Rit>> 
lical  uiterpretAtion  merely  aa  an  advanta){eoua  polem- 
ical agency.  We  otily  remark,  ia  pasaiiig,  that  no  fact 
ia  more  striking  or  signifieant  in  tbe  wliide  histoiy  of 
Scripture  exegeais  tbau  the  steady  gravitatwn  all 
sound  expositors  to  the  exegetical  views  of  the  early 
Remonstrants.  Tholuck  gratefully  acknowledges  his 
ebligation  to  them,  and  even  Prof.  Stuart  quite  as  ofien 
follows  (irotiuB  as  Calvin.  Indeed,  he  confesses  that  he 
cannot  find  irrespective  election  in  Rom.  viii,  iS-iO,  nor 
can  he  se«  '*how  U  is  to  be  made  out"  oo  ntional 
grounds  (Cm.  Exantu;  x,  477).  In  like  manner  he 
adopts  the  interfffetation  of  Rom,  vii,  b-ib,  which  it  cost 
ArminiHs  so  much  to  establish,  and  believes  the  time  is 
ooming  "when  there  will  be  but  one  opinion  among  in- 
telligent Christians  about  the  passage  in  question,  as 
there  was  but  one  before  the  dispute  of  Augustine  with 
Pelagiua"  (Excursus,  vii). 

IIL  HiUortf  of  tilt  Doctrvu, — The  itnanioions  and 
nnquestioned  doctrine  vS  tbe  Churcb  on  thia  point  for 
more  than  four  hundred  yean  was,  to  far  as  developed 
into  distinctness,  precisely  identical  with  that  which 
owes  its  scientific  form  and  name  to  Arminius  (q.  v.). 
Tbe  early  fathers  often  expressed  themseh'es  unguard- 
edly, and,  in  so  doing,  sometimes  laid  themselves  open 
to  the  charge  of  a  leaning  towards  the  erroneous  viewa 
afterwards  systematind  by  Pelagiua  (q,  v.)  and  his  co- 
ai^utors  [see  Pbi^oiahisii];  hot  their  general  senti- 
ment was  soundly  evangelical  and  actable  of  an  eniin- 
ciatimi  entirely  free  from  every  aoapicion  of  consanguin- 
ity with  that  heresy,  "In  respect  to  predestination," 
says  Wiggers, "  the  fathers  before  Augustine  differed  en- 
tirely from  him. , . .  They  founded  predestination  it|x>n 
prescience. .  . .  Hence  the  Massilianswere  entirely  right 
when  they  maiutaiued  that  Augustine's  doctrine  of  pre- 
deetination  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  fathers 
■nd  the  sense  of  the  Cbnrcb"  (A  vgtutiia$m  and  Pttagian- 
um,  transL  by  Prof,  Emerson).  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaras, 
Clement  (^Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Cbrysostom — all  in 
clear  and  decisive  statements — gave  their  adherence  to 
the  theory'  of  condiiinnal  predestination,  rejecting  the 
opposite  as  false,  dangerous,  and  utterly  subversive  of 
tbe  divine  glor)*.  It  is  evident  that  they  did  not  iii- 
vesligale  the  subject  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is  requi- 
site for  the  full  disciuuon  of  it  to  go,  and  that  various 
queittions,  which  must  be  put  before  it  can  be  brought 
completely  before  us,  they  either  did  not  put  or  hastily 
regarded  aa  of  very  litlle  moment;  but  it  is  enough  to 
dwell  upon  the  fact  that  they  did  employ  their  thoughts 
upm  it,  and  have  ao  expressed  tbemaelves  as  to  lc«ve 
no  doubt  of  the  light  in  wliich  it  was  contemplated  by 
them.  Justin,  in  his  dialogjie  with  Trypho,  remarks, 
that "  they  who  were  foreknown  as  to  become  wicked, 
wheUter  sngels  or  men,  did  so  not  from  any  fault  of 
God.  airif  tov  Btov,  but  from  their  own  blame:"  by 
which  obscrvatiitii  he  shows  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  <iod  foresaw  in  what  manner  his  intelligent  creat- 
ures would  act,  but  that  this  did  not  affect  their  lib- 
erty, and  did  not  diminish  their  guilt.  A  little  after 
he  says  more  fully  that  "God  created  angels  and  men 
free  to  the  practice  of  righteousness,  having  planted  in 
them  reason,  through  which  they  knew  by  whom  they 
were  created  and  through  whom  they  existed,  when  be- 
fore they  were  not,  and  prescribed  to  them  a  law  by 
which  they  were  to  he  Judged,  if  they  acted  contrary 
to  right  reason.  Wherefore  we,  angels  and  men,  are 
through  ourselves  convicted  as  being  wicked,  if  we  do 
not  lay  bold  of  repentance.  But  if  the  Logos  of  God 
furetells  that  some  angels  and  men  woidd  go  to  be  pun- 
ished, he  diwa  Ri)  because  he  foreknew  that  they  would 
certainly  Iwcome  wicked;  by  no  mea^^  however,  be- 
cause God  made  Ihem  such."  Jtistin  thus  admits  that 
man  is  wholly  dependent  upon  God,  deriving  existence 
and  everything  which  he  has  from  the  Almighty;  but 
he  IB  persuaded  that  we  were  perfectly  able  to  retain 
nur  integrity,  and  that,  although  it  was  fuKaeen  that  we 
abould  not  do  bo,  thia  did  not  abridge  our  mora]  power, 


or  fix  any  impntation  on  the  Deity  in  conaeqneoce  of 
our  transgression.  Taliau,  in  bis  oration  agaioM  the 
Greeks — an  esceUent  work,  which,  although  composed 
after  tbe  death  of  Justin,  was  written,  in  all  probability, 
before  its  author  had  adopted  tbe  wild  ofuniun*  which 
he  defended  towards  the  condunon  of  hia  life — ex- 
presses very  much  the  same  sentiments  avowed  by  Jnt- 
tin.  He  says, "  Both  men  and  angels  were  created  free, 
so  that  man  becoming  wicked  through  his  own  fault 
may  be  deservedly  punished,  while  a  good  man,  who, 
from  the  right  exercise  of  his  free  will,  does  not  trana. 
greaa  the  law  of  God,  is  entitkd  to  pratae:  that  tbt 
power  of  ihe  divine  Logos,  having  in  biiuaelf  the  know)* 
edge  of  what  was  to  hsppen,  not  through  fate  or  ud- 
avoidable  necesuty,  but  from  free  choice,  predicted  fut- 
ure things,  condemning  Ihe  wicked  and  prainng  tbe 
rigbteoutk"  IreuBUB,  in  the  third  book  of  his  work 
against  heresies,  has  taken  an  opportunity  to  stale  bit 
notions  about  the  origin  of  evil.  Tbe  aevenly-tint  cbafK 
tcr  of  that  book  u  entitled,  "A  proof  that  man  is  ftcit, 
and  has  power  to  this  extent,  that  of  bimaeir  be  can 
choose  what  is  good  or  Ihe  contraTy,"  lu  iUustratioa 
of  this  he  remarks, "  Gud  gave  to  man  the  power  of  elec- 
tion, as  he  did  to  the  angels.  They,  tberefore,  who  ds 
not  obey  are  justly  not  found  with  the  g<iud,an(i  receive 
deserved  punishment,  because  God,  having  given  then 
what  was  good,  they  did  not  keep  it,  bat  deapiaed  the 
riches  of  the  divine  mercy."  The  next  chatter  ia  en- 
titled, "A  proof  that  some  men  are  not  good  by  natnte 
and  others  wicked,  and  that  what  is  good  is  wiihin  tbe 
choice  of  man."  In  treating  on  this  sul^t,  Srrnwua 
ob«cr\-es  that  "if  the  reverse  were  the  case,  the  good 
would  not  merit  praise  nor  the  wicked  blame,  becauise. 
being  merely  what,  without  any  will  of  thein,  they  had 
been  made,  they  could  not  be  coniklered  as  rolnntaiy 
agents.  But,"  be  adds,  "rince  all  bare  tbe  aame  nat- 
ure, and  are  aUa  to  retain  and  to  do  what  is  good,  and 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  lose  it  and  not  do  it,  soaw  an, 
even  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  much  more  in  tbftt  of 
God.  deaer\-edly  praised  and  others  Uamed."  In  sapport 
of  this  he  ininxluces  a  great  variety  of  paswces  fnivn 
Scripture,  It  appears,  however,  that  the  real  diflictilty 
attending  the  subject  had  suggested  itself  to  h»  niod, 
fur  he  inquires  in  Ihe  seventy-ihird  chapter  why  God 
had  not  from  the  beginning  made  man  perfect,  all  ihings 
being  possible  to  him.  He  givca  to  this  qnealion  a 
metaphysical  and  unsatisfactory  answer,  but  it  so  br 
BBtistied  himself  as  lo  convince  him  that  there  coukl 
not,  on  this  ground,  be  any  imputation  justly  cast  on 
the  perfections  of  t  he  Almighty,  and  that,  conaequently, 
a  si^fident  explanation  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  <rf  tbe 
Justice  of  punishing  it  was  to  be  (bund  in  tbe  natme  of 
man  as  a  free  agent,  or  in  the  abase  of  that  iibertr  with 
which  man  had  been  endowed  (see  Ireraens,  iv,893;  Ju» 
tin,c.  Tr!iphi>,c.  140). 

In  the  Western  Church  all  the  early  theologians  toA 
teachers  were  equally  unanimous.  While  the  Alexao- 
(Irian  theologians  l«d  special  stress  on  frre  mii,  ihose 
of  the  West  dwelt  more  on  Atmam  drprmilg  and  on  the 
necessity  of  grace.  On  tbe  last-named  pcrint  all  agieetl 
It  was  conceded  that  it  was  conditioned  by  /itt  will 
Unconditional  predestination  they  all  denied,  litis  stage 
of  Church  doctrine  is  represented  by  Hilat^'  oT  Poiii«s 
and  Ambrose  of  Milan,  as  well  as  by  Tertiuiian  (Air, 
Marcion,  ii,  6),  who,  much  as  he  sometimce  needed  the 
doctrine  of  irrenatible  grace, would  never  ao  much  as 
adopt  an  unconditional  election,  much  leas  an  oncon- 
dirional  reprobation.  TertuUian  had  also  Bfiecnlaied 
np4Hi  the  mofil  condition  of  man,  and  haa  lemrded  hi* 
sentiments  with  respect  to  iL  He  explicitly  asserts  tbe 
freedom  of  the  will ;  lays  down  the^pomtion  that,  if  this 
be  denied,  there  can  be  neither  reward  nor  ponishment : 
and  in  answer  to  an  objection  that  since  free  will  has 
been  productive  of  such  melancholy  consequeoces  it 
would  have  been  better  that  it  had  not  been  bestowed. 
h«  enters  into  a  formal  tindication  of  thia  part  of  our 
Gonstitutiun.   In  r^|^  to^uu^Rj^^^^^  thai  God 
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adgbt  bSTc  inUrpmed  to  prevent  the  choice  wUich  wis 
to  be  productive  of  fin  uid  misery,  he  inaiiiliinii  that 
this  conkl  not  bave  been  done  witboat  destroying  that 
adninble  fiMHtitatian  by  which  alone  the  interesia  of 
vimie  can  be  really  promoted.  He  thus  thought  that 
■in  was  to  be  imputed  wholly  to  man,  and  that  it  i§ 
perfectly  ccHuistent  with  the  attributes  of  God,  or  rather 
illnstniies  these  attributes,  that  there  should  be  a  sy^ 
tem  under  which  sin  was  possibte,  because  without  this 
posubility  there  could  hare  been  no  accountable  agents. 
From  wbiat  baa  been  stated  on  tbia  subjeci,  it  seems  ftn- 
qMstioiutble  that  the  apostolic  fitthers  did  not  at  all 
enter  upon  the  aul^ect  of  the  origin  of  evil;  that  the 
writcn  by  whom  they  wm  BnecMded  ven  satisfied 
that,  in  the  sense  In  which  the  term  is  now  most  com- 
monly used,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  predestination ; 
that  they  unifonnly  represented  the  destiny  of  man  as 
regulated  by  the  use  or  abuse  of  his  flree  will ;  that,  with 
the  exceptino  of  Irenieus,  they  did  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain why  sneh  a  creature  as  man,  who  was  to  fall  into 
auifWM  created  by  a  Being  of  inHnite  goodness;  that 
the  sole  objection  to  their  doctrine  seemed  to  them  to 
be  that  prescience  was  incompatible  with  liberty,  and 
that,  when  they  answered  this,  they  c(«isidered  that  noth- 
ing more  was  requiute  for  receiving,  without  hesitation, 
the  view  of  man  upon  which  they  often  and  fondly 
dwelt,  as  a  free  and  accountable  agent,  who  night  have 
held  fast  his  intc^ty,  and  whose  lUl  from  that  inu^ 
rity  was  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  himself,  as  it  did  not  at 
all  result  from  any  appointment  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
So  Hilary  of  Poitiers  declares  that  the  decree  of  elec- 
tion was  not  imiircTtItu,  and  emphatically  asserts  the 
harmonious  connection  betWten  grace  and  free  will,  the 
powerlesmesB  of  the  latter,  and  yet  its  importance  as  a 
ooodition  of  the  operation  of  divine  grace.  "  As  the 
agg^m  of  the  human  body,"  be  says  {3e  Trimt.  ii,  86), 
"can not  act  without  the  addition  id* moving  causes,  so 
the  haman  soul  has  indeed  the  capacity  for  knowing  God, 
but  if  it  does  not  receive  through  faith  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  it  will  not  attain  to  that  knowledge.  Yet 
the  gift  of  Christ  stanas  open  to  all,  and  that  which  all 
wane  is  given  to  every  one  as  far  as  be  will  accept  it." 
"  It  is  the  greatest  folly,"  be  says  in  another  passage 
(Pso.  li,  %  20),  "nut  to  perceive  that  we  live  in  depen- 
denoe  on  and  through  God,  when  we  imagine  that  in 
things  which  men  undertake  and  hope  fur  the>'  may 
venture  to  depend  on  their  own  strength.  What  we 
have,  we  have  from  God ;  on  him  must  all  our  hope  be 
placed."  Accordingly  he  did  not  admit  an  unconditional 
predestination ;  he  did  not  find  it  in  the  passages  in  Rom. 
i&  eommonly  adduced  in  favor  of  it  respecting  the  elec- 
tion of  Eean,  but  only  a  pndeetiDatiou  conditioned  1^ 
the  divine  foreknowledge  of  hia  determination  of  wiD ; 
otbCTwise  every  man  would  be  bom  under  a  necessity 
•f  unning  {P$a.  ten,  §  8),  Neander,  in  portraying  his 
fvstent,  says:  "  Hilary  considered  it  very  important  to 
set  furth  distinctly  thai  all  the  operations  of  divine 
grace  are  conditioned  on  nuw's  free  will,  to  repel  ever^-- 
thing  which  night  serve  to  tviat  the  notion  of  a  nat- 
ural neceasity,  or  of  an  nncondiUonal  divine  predes- 
tination" (ii,  562).  So  Ambrose,  who  Uved  a  little 
later,  and  even  Jerome,  who  exhibited  such  zeal  in  be- 
half of  Augustinism,  declares,  without  reservation,  that 
divine  election  is  based  upon  foreknowledge.  True, 
Augustine  ciles  two  passages  {Ik  Doao  Perteteranlia, 
19)  from  Ambroee  as  favoring  his  scheme,  but  all  com- 
mentators upon  this  father  assure  us  that  these  passages 
no  neana  give  ground  for  attributing  to  bin  the 
Anguatinian  view  <aS  eleetion.  Ambrose  carries  the 
approximation  to  Augustine  a  step  further.  He  says 
iApoL  David,  ii,  §  76) :  "  We  have  all  sinned  in  the  first 
man,  and  by  the  propagation  of  nature  the  |vopagaiion 
of  guilt  has  also  passed  from  one  to  all;  in  him  human 
nature  has  atnned."  A  transfer  of  Adam's  guilt  may 
■am  to  be  here  expressed,  but  in  oth«  ocpiesrione  it 
ia  dkowned  (An.  z&nii,  §  9).  Ambrose  admiHed  nei- 
tbcr  incuatible  graee  wnt  nncooditional  predeKlnation ; 


he  made  predestination  to  depend  on  presnence  {pt 
Fide,  lib.  v,  §  fiS).  In  other  places,  however,  his  language 
approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  Augustine  (see  Hase, 
Doffmafik,^  162;  Gteseler, i>ojmeR^scA.§89;  Keander, 
BUlOTy  of  Dogmat,  i,  S48,  844).  To  quoU  Heander 
again:  "Although  the  freedom  of  the  divine  election 
and  the  creative  agency  of  grace  are  made  particularly 
prominent  in  these  passages,  still  they  do  not  imply  my 
necessary  exclnrion  of  the  state  of  recipiency  in  the  in> 
dividual  as  a  c<Hidition,  and  accordingly  thin  asserlion 
of  Ambrose  admits  of  being  easily  reconciled  with  the 
assertion  first  quoted.  In  another  place,  at  least  {Dt 
Fide,  Ub.  V,  §  98),  he  expressly  supposes  that  predesti- 
nation is  conditioned  foreknowledge  (Au/.  ii,  Wiy 
The  substantia]  doctrines  of  the  fathers  as  to  the  extent 
of  grace  before  Augustine  was  that  Christ  died,  not  for 
an  elect  portion  of  mankind,  but  for  all  men,  and  that 
if  men  are  not  saved  the  guilt  and  the  fault  are  their 
own  (Gieseler,  OagmengnehMitf,  §  72). 

Thus  we  see  that  fiir  more  than  four  hundred  yean 
not  a  nngle  voiee  was  heard,  either  in  the  Eastern  or 
Western  Church,  in  advocacy  of  the  notion  of  an  nnc<m> 
ditional  divine  predestination.  At  this  point  Augustine, 
already  in  very  advanced  old  age,  and  under  controver* 
sial  pressure,  took  the  first  step  towards  Calvinism  by 
pronouncing  the  decree  of  eIrct*oii  unconditional.  In  ex> 
plaining  the  relation  between  man's  activity  and  deci- 
sive influence,  Pelagius  bad  denied  human  depravity,and 
maintained  that,  although  God  gives  man  the  power  to 
do  good,  the  wUl  and  the  act  an  man's.  He  denied 
that  there  was  any  divine  enenicy  in  grace  that  could 
impair  the  operations  of  free  will.  Augustine,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  grace  is  an  internal  opera- 
tion of  God  upon  those  whom  he  dengns  to  save,  im- 
parting not  only  the  power,  but  also  the  will  to  do  good. 
The  faet  that  aone  are  saved  and  othen  loat  be  attrib- 
uted  to  the  will  of  GocL  Hence  hia  doctrines  of  nneon* 
ditional  predestination,  of  particular  redemption,  and  of 
special  and  irreustiUe  grace.  Rrprvibatim,  he  granted, 
was  baaed  upon  foreseen  guilt,  but  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  the  inconsistency,  he  denied  the  applicability 
of  the  some  principle  to  election.  In  &39  the  qrstem 
of  AngnsUne  was  csuUished  as  Churdi  doctrine  by  the 
Council  of  Arausio  (Onnge),  but  the  reaction  against 
the  strictly  logical  yet  nsentially  immoral  future  of  his 
dogma  has  been  perpetually  manifested.   See  Adou»> 

TIME. 

Pour  hundred  years  more  passed  away  before  a  man 
could  be  found  bold  enough  to  complete  Augustine's 
theory  by  declaring  that,  as  God  has  sovereignly  and 
immut^y  elected  whomsoever  he  bos  pleased  mito 
Itf^  without  any  foresight  of  faith  and  obedience,  so  he 
has  of  his  own  good  pleasure  freely  and  unchangeably 
predestinated  whomsoever  he  has  pleased  unto  ever- 
lasting roiiier>*,  without  any  reference  to  foreknown  sin 
and  guilt  on  their  pert.  This  anticipator  of  Calvin  waa 
a  Saxon  monk  named  Gottschalk  (Godeschalcus).  His 
novel  view  brought  down  upon  faim  not  mmly  ecclesi- 
astical censure,  but  even  persecution.  His  doctrine  was 
condemned  by  a  council  which  arebbishop  Rabanus 
Hanrus  hod  called  at  Mayence,  A.D.848  (Mansi,  ConcS. 
xiv,  914),  and  Gottschalk,  who  was  then  travelling,  was 
sent  to  his  metnipolitan,  archbishop  Hincmar  of  Bheims, 
wh»  called  another  council  at  Quiercy  in  849.  Here  he 
was  defended  by  Katiamnus,tbe  opponent  of  Paschasius 
Kodbertus  in  the  EucbaristK  controversy,  and  also  by 
Remigius,  afterwards  arehbishop  of  Lyons;  but  not- 
wiihstandii^  these  powerful  supporters,  he  was  con- 
demned a  second  time,  and  nrderetl  to  unde^  the  pen- 
alty of  flogging,  which  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  imposed 
upon  monks  who  troubled  the  Church.  After  this  con- 
demnaiifm  he  was  imprisnne<l  in  the  monastery  of  Hant- 
villers,  where  he  died,  without  having  recanted  his  opin- 
ions, about  the  year  868.   See  Gottochalx. 

While  the  fHenda  vS  Gottschalk  w»e  endeavoring  to 
obtain  his  absobition  and  release,  Hincmar  put  fbrward 
Johtttne.  Sootns  Kri8«-|,^-,T^,to^lS\3fi^e 
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oation  theory,  which  Erigciui  did  in  861,  in  hit  tnatite 
D»  Pradeniutiem,  in  which  he  ruaed  ap  a  dood  of 
Adrflnaries  hr  the  fteedon  with  which  he  coouadicted 
.the  eitebliflbed  doctrines  of  the  Chareh  u  to  the  nat- 
ure of  good  and  eviL  Fnrthei  controrersjr  being  thus 
atouaed,  Hincmar  anmmuned  a  second  council  it  Quier- 
cy  in  85S,  which  conflnned  the  decision  as  to  the  real 
doctrine  of  the  Church  arrived  at  by  the  prerions 
«oaacil  (Hansi,  ConciL  xiv,  996).  A  rival  council  was 
called  by  the  oppooite  party  from  the  provinces  of 
Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Aries,  which  met  at  Valence  in  865. 
Bat  instead  of  fully  confirming  the  opinion  of  Gotts- 
chalk,  this  conncil  considerably  roodifled  it  by  declaring 
that  although  sin  is  foreknown  by  God,  it  is  not  so  pre- 
deadned  as  to  make  it  ineviubly  neoeesary  that  it  should 
be  comnltted  (iMd.  xt,  1).  Hincmar  now  wrote  two 
works  on  the  subject,  one  of  which  is  not  extant ;  the 
other  is  entitled  De  PmdtMmatiom  Dti  tt  Ubem  Arii- 
trio  adverttu  GotUckalatm  eml$ro»  Pradatmatiemo*. 
Having  thus  expluned  hia  views  at  length,  they  were 
substantially  accepted,  in  the  form  of  six  doctrinal  can- 
ons, by  the  Synod  of  Langres,  and  by  that  of  TonI  (A.D. 
8&B),  held  at  Savoni^raa  a  few  days  afterwards  (Hansi, 
dmeiL  xv,  626-27),  and  thus  the  oootrovei^  termi- 
nated. See  Mangnin,  CoUeO.  amtor.  de  Pneittt.  ei 
Gratia  (1660) ;  Ussher,  OattetditUci  et  Prmktt.  Gmtrw. 
^itL;  Cellot,  Hist.  Gottetchald  Pradetl.  (1656). 

No  authoritative  or  influential  teacher  appeared  to 
support  GoUschalk's  views  for  seven  hundred  years. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  those  who  did  so  was  Thomas 
Biadwardine  (A.D.  1S90-IM9),  warden  al  Hertoo  Col- 
Jag^  and  afterwards  arehhishop  of  CaBterimy.  His 
work  on  the  subject  ia  entitled  IM  Cavm  Dti  contra 
Peiagiam  et  de  CfrAi/e  cautarum  ad  tuos  Mtr1meMe$, 
and  in  thia  he  gave  free  will  so  low  a  place  that  he  may 
he  almost  called  a  neceautarian.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
flourished  during  the  18th  century,  wrote  hugely  upon 
the  nature  of  grace  and  predestination.  His  opinions 
upon  these  subjects  were  neariy  the  same  with  those  of 
Augustine ;  and  so  much,  indeed,  was  he  conceived  to 
resemble  ia  genius  and  ondentanding  diat  diadognlahed 
prelate,  that  It  was  naanrlnd  the  soul  of  Augustine  had 
been  sent  into  the  body  of  Aqninas.  He  taogbt  that 
God  from  all  etemi^,  and  without  any  regard  to  their 
works,  predestinated  a  certain  number  to  life  and  hap- 
piness; but  he  found  great  delight  In  endeavoring  to 
reconcile  thia  position  with  the  freedom  the  human 
wilL  His  celebrated  antagonist,  John  Dona  Scotus,  an 
inhabitant  of  Britain,  sunnuDCd,  from  the  aentences  and 
bent  of  his  mind,  the  Sub^e  Doctor,  also  directed  his 
attMition  in  the  following  century  to  the  same  thorny 
speculations,  but  he  took  a  different  view  of  them  tnm 
Aquinasi  and  we  find  in  the  worits  of  these  two  brill- 
iaot  lights  of  the  achoolraen  all  that  the  moat  learned 
in  the  dark  ages  thought  upcm  this  question. 

Id  the  midst  of  the  ferment  of  the  Reformation, 
the  sul^aet  of  predestination  was  revived  by  a 
trovwy  between  Erasmus  and  Luther,  the  former 
writing  an  able  I>i<Ur3>e  de  lAbrro  A  rbHrio  in  1624,  and 
Luther  following  it  up  with  his  halting  treatise  De 
Servo  A  rbitrio,  in  which  he  went  bo  near  to  the  predee- 
tinarians  as  to  deny  that  any  free  will  can  exist  in  man 
before  he  has  rec«ved  the  gift  of  fiuth.  But  at  this 
stage  stepped  forth  John  Calvin  (q.  v.)  as  the  chamfHon 
of  predestinarianism.  He  found  the  Hefbnned  churches 
in  a  perfectly  chaotic  state  as  respects  doctrines.  They 
possesied  no  coherent  creed  or  system.  They  were  held 
together  by  agreement  in  mere  orations.  They  needed 
nothiiif;  80  much  an  a  positive  system.  Cslvin,  a  strip- 
ling of  twenty-five,  gave  them  one.  It  answered  all  the 
eascptial  OHi^tloaa.  It  was  anti-popish,  anti-Lutheran, 
anti-Socinian.  In  the  pressing  exigency  it  was  seized 
upon,  and  Calvin  became  the  dictator  of  all  the  Re- 
formed churches.  Scotland  sent  her  young  men  to  him 
to  be  educated,  so  also  did  Holland,  the  Turitans  of 
England,  and  the  Proteitenta  of  France.  Amcmg  the 
Romanists,  the  Molinists  (q.  v.),  and  Janscntsta  (q.  v.), 


in  thdr  con  trove  rey  on  the  subject  of  frae  win,  earned 
on  with  great  acrimony,  the  opiniona  nt  Gotischalk 
were  discussed  anew,  but  without  leascoing  the  major- 
ity of  the  Arminiantsts  (see  Sismondi,  Hiat.  PrttdeaL  m 
Zacharin»!s  Theeaur.  TkeoL  ii,  199). 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  later  Low-Church  party 
have  tempered  down  the  opinions  of  their  Puritan  pred- 
ecessors, and  are  not  often  disposed  to  go  beyond  thi 
doctrine  of  "predestina^  to  Ufti"  as  autfed  in  tba 
seventeenth  of  the  Thirty-mne  Artidea  of  BeligioB. 
which  carefoUy  exclndes  the  dnnble  prcdestinatMai  of 
Gottschalk  and  the  predestinarians.  This  artide  of  the 
Church  of  England  ia  often  adduced  by  CalviniMs  as 
favorable  to  their  peculiar  views  of  abatriute  predestina- 
tion ;  but  aoch  a  representation  of  it  is  rendoed  piavi- 
ble  only  adUng  to  ha  various  dausea  qnalifyii^ 
expresaioaa  lo  suit  that  parpoae.  In  oar  attidca 
Ckumch  or  Ei(OLAia>,  CoNntMiom^  and  Caltdiiih, 
bave  been  exhiUted  the  Just  and  liberal  views  of 
Oanmer  and  the  principal  English  refurmeia  on  this 
subject,  the  sources  from  which  they  drew  the  Arti- 
cles of  Religion  and  the  public  fonnulaTies  of  devotion, 
and  some  of  the  futile  attempts  of  the  high  piedcnina- 
riane  tn  the  Church  to  inoculate  the  public  ciced  with 
their  dogniML  Cartwrigbt  and  faia  Mlowcn,  in  their 
aeoond  "  Adownitinn  to  Fariiamait''  in  1 672,  eonplaiaed 
that  the  Articles  speak  dangerously  of  **  falltng  from 
grace;"  and  in  1687  they  preferred  a  similar  coesplainL 
llie  labora  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  at  a  eahse- 
qnent  period,  and  their  abortive  reinit,  in  relatico  lo 
this  subject,  are  well  known.  Long  before  Arniuas 
bad  tamed  bis  thoughts  to  the  oooaidcrataon  of  gMienl 
redemption,  a  great  number  of  the  En^iah  clergy  had 
publicly  Uught  and  defended  the  same  doctrine.  It 
was  about  1671  that  Dr.  Peter  Baroe,  "a  zealoae  aoti- 
Calvinian,"  was  made  H aigaret  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  Univnaity  of  Cambridge,  and  he  went  on  teadt- 
ing  in  his  lectures,  preaching  in  his  sermons,  determin* 
ing  in  the  schools^  and  printing  in  several  books,  diven 
points  contrary  to  C^vinism.  And  thb  he  did  for  wv- 
etnl  yean^  wfthout  any  manner  of  distarbaoce  oriaifr- 
mptioa.  The  heads  of  the  nnirenrity,  in  •  letlsr  to 
lord  Burleigh,  dated  March  9, 1696,  say  be  had  dene  it 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  preceding,  and  they  might 
have  said  twenty ;  for  he  printed  some  of  his  lectmet  in 
1674,  and  the  prosecution  be  was  at  last  under,  which 
will  be  considered  hereafter,  was  not  till  1696.  In  ISBi 
Hr.  Haranet,  afterwards  archbiabop  of  Totk,  preached 
agidnst  abedote  reprobation  at  St,  Faul^  Gnm,  the 
greatest  audience  (hen  in  the  kingdom;  as  did  the  ju- 
dicious Hr.  Hooker  at  the  Temple  in  the  year  following. 
In  the  year  1694  Hr.  Barret  preached  at  St.  Hary'i  in 
Cambridge  against  Calvinism,  wiib  very  stnail  reflec- 
tions upon  Calvin  himself,  Beza,  Zancht,  and  sevrral 
others  of  the  roost  noted  writers  in  that  Mheme.  In 
the  same  year  Dr.  Baroe  preached  at  the  same  place  t» 
the  same  purpose.  Qy  this  tine  Calvinism  had  gaiud 
oonsideniblc  ground,  being  much  promoted  the 
learned  Wfaitaker  and  Mr.  Perkins ;  and  several  of  the 
heads  of  the  univernty  being  in  that  scheme,  they  com- 
plained of  the  two  sermons  above  mentioDed  to  Icrd  Bor- 
leigh  their  chancellor.  Theirdetermination  was  to  bring 
Barret  to  a  retraction.  He  modified  his  statements,  bai 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  snhaUtcd 
according  to  the  form  they  drew  up.  When  the  matter 
was  laid  before  archbisbq)  Whitgift,  he  was  offended  at 
their  proceedings,  and  wrote  to  lord  Burieigh  that  ssme 
of  the  points  which  the  hrads  had  enjoined  Barret  to 
retract  were  such  as  the  most  learned  Proteetaais  then 
living  varied  in  Judgment  tqKMi,  and  that  the  most  an- 
cient and  beet  divinea  in  the  land  were  in  the  cfaiefoit 
points  in  opnion  against  the  heads  and  their  reeolD- 
rions.  Another  letter  he  sent  to  the  heads  themsdva^ 
telling  them  that  they  had  enjraiied  Barret  to  aflin 
that  which  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  held  and 
expressed  by  many  sound  and  learned  dirioea  in  the 
Church  (rf  En(|^(^  and  in  other  ehtuthes  likewise  mes 
Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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dt  bat  aeooant;  snd  that  wbieh  tat  bb  owd  put  he 
thougbt  to  be  fiilae  and  contrary  to  the  Scriptnres ;  for 
Uw  Scriptures  are  plain  that  God  by  his  abaulate  will 
did  Dot  hate  and  reject  any  man.  There  might  be  im- 
piety In  believing  the  one,  there  could  be  none  in  be- 
lieving the  other ;  neither  wai  it  contrary  to  any  article 
of  religion  esublisbed  by  authority  in  this  Church  of 
Englaud,  but  rather  agTMable  tberetow  Tbis  teMimony 
of  the  arcbtNsbup  is  very  remarkable;  and  though  be 
aftcnraida  countenanoed  th«  I^mbetli  Artidea^  that  \t 
of  Utile  or  DO  weight  in  tbe  case.  The  quertim  k  not 
about  any  man's  private  opinion,  but  about  the  doctrine 
of  tbe  Church  ;  and  suf^wung  tbe  archbishop  to  be  a 
Cilvioist,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  at  least  in  some 
point!,  this  only  adds  the  greater  weight  to  his  testi- 
BMoy,  that  the  English  Church  has  nowhere  declared 
in  fliTor  d*  that  scheme.  The  archbishop  descended  to 
the  particolars  charged  against  Barret,  asking  the  hearts 
what  article  of  the  Church  was  contradicted  by  this  or 
that  notioo  of  hia ;  and  Whttaker  in  his  reply  does  not 
appeal  to  one  of  the  articles  as  against  Barret,  but  forms 
bis  plea  upon  the  doctrines  which  tbeu  generally  ob- 
tained in  pulpits.  Bis  words  are,  "We  are  fully  per- 
Ksded  that  &Ir.  Barret  bath  taught  untruth,  if  not 
against  tbe  articles,  yet  against  tbe  religion  of  our 
Cbueh,  publicly  received,  and  alwaya  heU  in  bet  n^- 
esty^  rrign,  and  maintained  in  all  senDoos,  disputa> 
(una,  and  lectures."  But  even  this  pretence  of  his, 
weak  aa  it  would  have  been  though  true,  is  utterly 
Use,  directly  contrar\',  not  only  to  what  has  been  al- 
fcady  shown  to  be  the  facu  of  the  case,  but  also  to  what 
tbe  archbishop  affirmed,  and  that  Uto,  as  must  be  sup- 
posed, upoo  Us  own  knowledga.  As  to  Dr.  Bane,  he 
met  with  many  IHends  who  espoused  his  cause.  Mr. 
Sttype  particiUarty  mentions  four — Hr.  OreraJ,  Dr. 
Oayton,  Mr.  Harsuet,  Dr.  Andrews— all  of  them  great 
ind  learned  men,  men  of  renown,  and  famous  in  (heir 
generation.  How  many  more  there  were  nobody  can 
uU.  Tbe  heads  in  their  letter  to  lord  Burleigh  do  not 
pretend  that  the  preaching  against  Calvinism  gave  a 
geoenl  offence,  but  that  it  offended  many — ^which  im- 
plies that  there  were  many  others  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and  they  expresaly  say  there  were  divers  in  the  anti- 
CalrtniMic  scheme,  whom  tbey  represent  aa'matntain- 
iiig  it  with  great  boldness.  But  wfaat  pat  a  stop  to  this 
prosecuiiim  against  Baroe  was  a  reprimand  from  their 
chancellor,  the  lord  Burleigh,  who  wrote  to  the  heads 
tbst  as  good  and  as  ancient  were  of  another  Judgment, 
and  that  they  might  pnnisb  bim,  but  it  would  be  tar 
wdl.doing."  But  Dr.  Wbitaker,  r^ns  profeasw  of  di- 
vinity in  Cambridge,  could  not  endure  the  further  prev- 
alence of  the  doctrines  of  general  redemption  in  that 
university;  be  therefore, in  1696,  drew  up  nine  affirma- 
tions, elucidatory  of  bis  views  of  predestination,  and  ob- 
tained for  them  the  sanction  of  several  Calvinian  heads 
of  bonsesi,  with  whom  he  rep^red  to  archbishop  Whit- 
gi(L  Having  heard  their  ex  parte  statement,  hia  grace 
sunawncd  Inshopa  Flecher  and  Vaughan,  and  Dr.  Tyn- 
dal,  dcao  of  Ely,  to  meet  Dr.  Wbitaker  and  the  Cam- 
bridge deputation  at  bis  palace  in  I^mbeth,  on  Nov.  10, 
l£i96;  where,  after  noch  polishing  and  altering,  they 
prodoced  Whitakei's  affirmation,  called  tbe  "lambeth 
Articles"  (q.  v.).  Dr.  Whiuker  died  a  few  days  after 
bis  return  from  Lambeth  with  the  nine  articles  to  which 
he  bad  procured  the  patronage  of  the  primate.  After 
his  demise,  two  competitors  appeared  for  the  vacant 
king's  profeaaorship — Dr.  Wntton,  of  King's  College,  a 
pnfcSMd  Calvinist,  and  Dr.  Overal  of  Trinity  College, 
"daMMt  aa  fiv,"  says  Heylin,  "  from  the  Calvinian  doc- 
trine in  the  main  platform  of  predestination  as  Baroe, 
Hannet,  or  Barret  are  conceived  to  be.  But  when  it 
QUw  to  the  vot«  of  the  nniveivity,  tbe  place  was  car- 
ritdlbrOvcialt^  the  major  part;  which  plainly  shows 
that  though  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  were  sn  hotly 
(tickled  htf*  by  most  of  the  heads,  yet  the  greater  part 
«f  the  leaned  body  entertained  tbem  not."  "The  Lam- 
b«hARidea,''it  ia  w^  ubaerved,  "are  no  part  of  the 


doctrine  of  the  Chmcli  of  Bngfamd,  baviiig  nercr  had 
any  of  the  least  sanction  dtber  ftma  the  pariiamtnt  or 

the  ooavocation.  Tbey  were  drawn  op  Yrf  Vnlt.  Wbit- 
aker; and  though  they  were  afterwanla  ansoved 
archbiahop  Wbilgift,  and  nx  or  eight  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  in  a  meeting  they  had  at  Lambeth,  yet  tbia 
meeting  waa  only  in  a  private  manner,  and  without  any 
aothwity  from  the  queen ;  who  waa  so  far  from  approv* 
ing  of  their  proceedings  that  she  not  only  ordered  tbe 
arUdea  to  be  auppwaaed,  bat  was  reacdutdy  bent  fiir 
aonie  tfana  to  toitig  the  arebbiabop  and  bis  aasodatct 
under  a  pramnmirt,  for  preauming  to  make  them  with- 
out any  warrant  or  le^  authority."  Such,  in  brief, 
waa  the  origin  and  anch  tbe  late  of  tbe  Lambeth  Arti- 
cles, without  the  countenance  of  which  the  defenders 
of  Calvinism  in  the  Cbnrcb  of  EngUnd  oouM  And  no 
semtdanca  of  inpport  kit  tbeir  manifidd  afflrmaUona  en 
predeatinatioD  and  its  kindred  tofHca.  At  the  cenna 
of  1851  two  cwigregations  calling  tbemie)\-es  *■  Fredea> 
tinariana"  were  returned. 

Through  the  Puritans  the  Calvinistic  notions  were 
spread  dl  over  New  England,  and  by  the  fieformed 
Dutch  and  other  Presbyterian  bodies  carried  through 
must  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  of  America.  In 
aouM  quarters  they  have  been  either  outgrown  fsee 
OtMXua  ThwhjOOt]  or  ao  modided  by  oataide  Armin- 
ian  infloenoea  as  to  be  scarcely  diaccmiUe;  still,  in  tbe 
creeds  and  standards  of  several  lai^  denominations  of 
the  world  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  unequiv- 
ocally enunciated.  From  that  celebrated  synod  known 
as  the  Westminster  Anembly  came  forth  the  Calvinistic 
Confession  and  its  catechisma,  and  ita  form  of  Chorch 
government.  These  wonderful  doeumcnta  bare  been 
preserved  unchanged  to  the  present  time.  The  Ibmn- 
las  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church  of  America  at  this  time 
are  essentially  the  same  that  were  promulgated  by  (he 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  These  forms  of  doctrine  must  be  aa- 
sented  to,  at  least  tacitly,  by  all  the  membera  of  that 
Church.  They  must  be  distinctly  professed  1^  all  ita 
ministers  and  office-bearera.  They  are  taught  from  the 
chairs  of  its  theological  acbools,  and  th^  are  elabo- 
rately  syslemAtiied  and  ably  defended  in  ita  noUe  "  bod* 
iea  of  divinity" — of  which  (be  best  and  able8(,  by  Dr. 
Hodge,  of  Princeton,  has  recently  been  i«ned.  That 
these  teach  the  doctrines  of  predestination  nobody  de- 
nies; that  to  unsophisticated  minds  they  exsll  ihe  divine 
sovereignty  at  the  expense  of  bis  justice  and  his  grace 
baa  aerated  to  be  the  case  to  Arminianisis,  who  hc4d 
that,  to  make  them  agree  with  the  langusge  of  Holy 
Scripture  entirely  illegitimate  methods  of  accommuda- 
tion  have  bad  to  be  resorted  to.   Sec  Abmiiiaiium; 

CALTIKISlt. 

rV.  ComecHon  of  PrtdetHna/itm  itith  other  Doetrim*. 
— Much  confusion  atid  obscurity  has  arisen  in  the  prio- 
ress of  the  predeettiumaa  contnveny  from  (hiling  to 
keep  the  real  issue  always  distinctly  in  view.  Tbe 
point  in  controversy  is  not  whether  or  not  Ood  had  a 
plan  when  be  en(ered  upon  crearion.  See  FoRBKliowi^ 
KDGE ;  PnovinRTtCE.  Nei(her  is  it  whether  or  not  that 
plan  embraced  a  positive  preappointment  of  every  in- 
dividual event  in  the  whole  range  of  fiiturity.  Nor 
yet  is  it  whether  or  not  an  exercise  of  divine  energy  is 
inseparably  connected  with  any  or  all  of  God's  predetei^ 
minaUona  so  that  they  ire  "effectual"  deereca.  8m 
Caluito  ;  Gback  The  real  question  is :  Has  God  by 
an  immutaUc  and  eternal  decree  predestinated  some  at 
the  human  family  unto  eternal  life,  and  all  tbe  otbeia 
unto  everlasting  perdition,  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  the  use  they  may  make  of  their  moral  agency? 
This  the  Calvinist  affirms,  usually  bating  his  affirmation 
solely  on  what  be  regards  as  Scripture  Bttthwity,  and 
often  admitting  that  the  human  mind  cannot  recondlo 
it  with  the  character  of  God  or  the  dictates  of  human 
reason.  Among  the  deniers,  some  have  repudiated  tbe 
Bupporition  of  any  "  decreea"  at  all  respimiqfiMSls^t 
salvation,  maintaining  onl]Pdli?glilcAdttd^^i*Oiat 
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belicveth  nhall  be  aaved,  be  that  beUereth  not,"  etc. 
Others  allow  an  iodividual  or  penonal  election,  but, 
like  Wataoii,  uiidereUnd  by  it  "an  act  of  God  done  in 
lime,  Bubiequent  even  to  the  adtniniMration  of  the 
means  of  aalvation"  {IntI,  ii,  888).  Otben,  u  the  older 
Anniniaiia  geDcraUy,  Mippoae  that  spedflc  Individuala 
were  etem^ly  pndBstinated  to  lift  and  deathj  but 
itrictly  according  to  thdr  foreknown  obedience  or  diso- 
bedience to  the  (iospeL 

V.  Literalurf.—'ttn  tnbliography  of  this  subject  is 
blendtxl  with  that  of  ARMimAiilBll,  Elkction,  Frkk 
WiLi.,  Grack,  Remonstraktb,  Refikwatiom,  and 
will  be  found  under  these  ttlles.  In  addition  to  the 
works  there  cited,  the  fidktwtBg  may  be  referred  to  as 
treating  speoifiealljr  of  piedeatinatioa :  napactlng  the 
views  of  the  Kefonners,  eonrnU  the  symbolic  wiitiiiRS 
of  Mfihier  and  Bucbmann;  Staudenmayer,  In  Btkalf 
of  the  lUligioui  Peace  of  the  Future  (Freib.  im  Br.  1846, 
Ist  pt.  I  vol.) :  id.  TkfoL  ICnegcL  (Menus,  1840,  fi.1.),  p. 
6'2'2-,  Vaike,  Die  menickliche  FrdMeit  in  ihrem  Veriall- 
mu  tur  Smde  und  sttr  gdttSdieH  Gnade  (BerL  1841); 
HlUler,  Die  chrittlidu  Ltkre  vcm  der  Sihide,  ii,  Hl-301 ; 
Dilbne,  De  pnttdeKtUa  divima  cum  K6rrfa(e  kttmma 
etmeordia  (I^ips.  1830);  Brann,  De  Sncra  8a-iptura 
pratdentitm  docente,  etc  (Mogunt.  1826) ;  Anselm,  De 
eoneordia  prateienfia  et  pradealiiiulioiM  we  «on  Dei 
cum  UIk  atitit.  etc;  Augustine,  De  Pnnde$timatiMe  Sanc- 
torum, and  De  Dona  Penevrtiinlia ;  Wiggers,  A  ugug- 
tinism  and  Peiagiimain,  and  art.  in  lUgen's  (Niedner'a) 
Zeit$ch.Jiir  hist.  Tkeol.  pU  it,  1867;  Hagenbach,  flitl. 
of  Doetrweg,  $  188  (Lejpau  1857) :  tlie  works  of  Calvin, 
Beza,  Zanchi,  l*erkins,  Goraar,  Tumtin ;  Arminiu^  Dk- 
tara/ion  of  Seniimenlt,  FriendUf  DitcutMtm  with  Prof 
Juaiu*,  and  Review  of  Perkint;  id.  Scripla  Sj/nodalia 
Renunulran/iam ;  the  works  of  Episcopius,  Curoelheus, 
Limbotch;  I'Uifere  (early  Eng.  Annin.),  ApeUo  Eeatt- 
fftUum  I  id.  TradM  on  PrtdetHtmiim  (Camb.  1809) ;  Wo- 
mack,  Caleiniaie  Cabinet  Unlodced  (veiy  rare)  t  £^am- 
ination  of  Tilenui,  printed  in  Ntchtdl's  CakMim  and 
A  rminianim  Cotnpared  (Lond.  1 824) ;  Wesley,  Prede*- 
tinatio*  Calmly  Considered;  Fletcher,  Checkt;  Mozky, 
Augiufinian  Doctrine  of  Predettiaation  (ibid.  1857),  A 
curioKiiy  i.f  the  subject  is  Henrj-  Bleby's  Script.  PrtdtMt. 
not  Ftilalitm ;  Two  Convenationt  on  Rom.  viii,  29,  30, 
tmd  JCpAa,  i,  6,  detigned  to  ahote  that  the  Predetttnation 
nftht  Bible  refert  chiefly  and  primarify  to  the  Rettora- 
tion  and  Perfection  of  the  Phyticat  Xature  of  the  Saints 
at  the  La»t  Dag  (ibid.  186S,  IGmn).  The  bent  exposition 
(if  Calvinistic  predestination  is  of  course  by  Dr.  Hodges, 
the  Nestor  of  American  theology  of  that  type.  See, 
therefore,  his  Sgttemntic  Theola^,  and  compare  Pope, 
Compendium  of  Chritiiun  Theoliyy  (ibid,  1875,  8vo) ;  I 
'KMvmoild,  Syttemitfw  Theoloffy  (Cincinnati,  1877,2  volSb 
8ro).  Seealso£tU.»ic.OcLl868;  Oct.l86&,p.584; 
Jfmik  British  Rev.  Veb.  Journal  Sat.  Lit.  vol. 

xvi,  xviii;  Contemp.  Ree,  Aug.  1^2,  art,  vii;  Meth. 
Qmir.  Ret.  July,  18.W,  p.  352;  Oct.  1867;  July,  1873; 
8tudienu.Kriliken,lS39-A7;  TheoL  Medium,  3\i]y,mS, 
art.  iv;  /irit.  Qiiar.  Rer.  Dec  1871,  p.  202  Bq.:V(iAr*. 
/Ur  deutsche  Theotogie,  1860,  ii,  818:  Christian  Remem- 
twicer,  Jan.  1856,  p.  182 ;  1861,  p.  188. 

Predlcable  is  a  term  of  flchdlastie  logic,  and  con- 
nected with  the  scheme  of  classification.  There  were 
fire  deaignatinns  employed  in  classifying  objects  on  a 
qrstematic  plan:  genus,  tpecies,  difftrenee  (differentia), 
properly  (proprium),  and  aoridpnt  (accldens).  The  first 
two— genua  and  species— name  the  higher  and  lower 
daises  of  the  things  claaiifled;  a  genua  compnhenils 
several  speciea.  The  other  three  designaiiona — differ- 
ence, property,  accident — express  the  atlributes  that 
the  classiAcaUon  turns  upon.  The  difltrence  is  what 
distinguishes  one  species  from  the  other  species  of  the 
same  genus;  as,  for  example,  the  ))eculiaritics  wherein 
the  cat  differ*  from  the  tiger,  lion,  and  other  species  of 
the  genusyyi*.  The  property  expresses  a  distinction 
that  is  nut  ultimate,  but  a  couaequence  of  some  other  i 
(leculiarity.  Thu^  <*  the  use  of  tools"  la  a  property  of  | 


man,  and  not  a  diSeienoe,  for  it  flows  fhim  other  aasgn- 
able  attributes  of  his  bodUy  and  mental  oi^anixaiim,  or 
from  the  specific  difltrences  that  characteiize  him.  Tht 
accident  is  something  not  bound  up  with  tbe  nature  •/ 
the  ipecies^  but  chancing  to  be  present  iu  it.  Fi>r  io- 
atuice,  the  high  value  of  gokl  is  an  accident;  giM 
would  sdll  be  gold  though  it  were  [den^  and  cheap.  Ii 
was  by  an  iririttaiy  and  confusing  emptoyment  of  the 
notion  of  predicatUm  that  Uieae  varkHu  items  of  tint 
first  attempt  at  a  process  of  systematic  daiNticatioB 
were  called  predicables,  or  attributes  that  might  be 
"  preilicated,"  that  is,  affirmed,  of  things.  All  thai  b 
needful  to  affirm  is  that  a  certain  thing  belong  to  ■ 
given  speciea  or  geims;  and  that  to  belMig  to  tbe  spe- 
cies is  to  poaaeai  the  apedfic  diArences;  and  to  bdong 
to  the  genua  is  to  possess  the  generic  diflMcneea.  Vie 
may  also,  if  we  please,  afirm  <or  predicate)  thai  tbe 
thing  does  belong  to  the  species,  or  does  ponces  tbespe- 
cillc  difference ;  but  this  power  of  affirming  has  do  otfil 
to  be  formally  proclaimed,  or  made  the  basts  of  At 
whole  scheme.  The  allied  term  **  predicametit''  is  an- 
other ease  when  an  abusire  prominence  is  given  to  the 
idea  of  predication.  Tbe  predicaments,  or  cate^ionH, 
were  the  most  comprehensive  classes  of  all  exisdiy; 
things — under  such  heads  as  substance,  attribute,  qusa- 
tity,  quality,  etc ;  and  it  could  be  pralicated  of  snv- 
thing  falling  under  any  one  bead  that  it  does  n 
fall  under.  Thus, "  virtue  "  is  an  attribute ;  and  there- 
fore we  might  say  that  "attribute"  csh  be  predi- 
called  of  "  virtue."  But  the  notion  of  predicating  duet 
not  indicate  the  main  fact  of  the  process  in  this  ok, 
any  more  than  "pvedicabh"  in  the  linvf^ng.  Qa*- 
riJealtMi,  and  not  predication,  is  the  ruling  idea  ia 
each. 

Fre^eminenoe  of  ChriBtianity,  i.  e.  the  higher 
power  and  honor  due  to  Jesus  the  Christ.  This  doctrine 
is  laid  down  in  Colossians  i,  18.  In  all  things  in  nuurr. 
in  person,  in  office,  work,  power,  and  honor,  Christ  hat 
the  pre-eminence  above  angels  and  men,  or  any  other 
creature  But  a  man  has  no  pre  emmemx  above  a  beast 
as  to  his  body ;  be  ia  liaUe  to  the  same  diseuts  and 
death  (Eodes.  iii,  19).  See  Bibliotheea  Saerv,  1863, 
p.  681;  CAitrci  AsaieiiiAraMoer,Jan.lB56,pwlS2Bq. 

Pre-eatablished  Harmony.   See  Luaxuz. 

Pre-aidatenoe  of  Jasni  Christ  is  his  eziatence 
before  he  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  That  he  really 
did  exist  is  taught  plainly  in  John  iii,  13;  vi,  50,63, 
etc;  viii,  68;  xvii,  &,  24;  1  John  i,  2;  but  there  are 
various  opinions  respecting  this  existence.  Some,  mc- 
knowledging,  with  the  orthodox,  that  in  Jesus  Chral 
I  there  is  a  divine  nature,  a  rational  sonL  aiwl  a  hntoBB 
body,  go  into  an  opinion  peculiar  to  tbemselvcs.  Hii 
body  was  formed  in  the  Vtrgin'a  womb;  bathishaBas 
soul— the  firat  and  most  exedlent  of  all  the  woriu  sf 
God  —  they  sufqwee  was  brought  into  existence  be- 
fore tbe  creation  of  the  world,  and  subsisted  in  hafip* 
union  in  heaven  with  the  second  Person  of  the  (iodhcad 
till  his  incarnation.  The  doctrine  is  thus  cinrly  set 
forth  by  bishop  Bull  in  his  Dtfrnce  of  the  .Vmmk  Creed: 
"All  the  Catholic  orators  of  tbe  first  three  cntarics 
taught  that  Josus  Christ,  he  who  was  afterwards  so 
called,  existed  before  he  became  man,  or  before  he  was 
bom,  according  to  the  flesh,  of  tbe  Bleseed  V1r|no,  in 
another  nature  far  more  excellent  than  the  human  nat- 
ure; that  he  appeared  to  holy  men,  giving  them  an 
earnest,  as  it  were,  of  his  incarnation ;  that  he  always 
presided  over  and  provided  for  the  Church,  which  in 
time  to  come  be  would  redeem  with  bia  own  blood,  and 
of  oon«et)iieiice  that,  fmm  the  banning,  tbe  vh<ile  or- 
der or  thread  of  the  divine  di^>eusation,  as  Tertolliaa 
speak^  ran  through  him ;  fuHher  yet,  that  be  was  with 
the  Father  before  the  foundation  of  tbe  woild,  and  thai 
by  him  all  things  were  made." 

Those  who  advocato  this  doctrine  diS^  in  their 
I  christoUigical  views  from  thqpe  called  Ariaus^  for  the 
I  buer  ascribe  to  9^Si;)p49l@<@^<l?'*''*^ 
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Cmncr  bold  bU  true  and  pfDpet  diTioil^.  Tbc^  dUbr 
from  ibc  SoeiniaM,  who  beliere  no  exktenoe  of  Je«u 
Christ  before  his  incarnation;  tbeydifferftomtbeSabel- 
liana,  who  only  own  a  trinity  of  names;  they  differ  also 
froin  tb«  generally  recnved  opinion,  which  is,  that 
Christ's  human  tuul  began  to  exist  in  the  womb  of  his 
■Dotber,  iu  exact  conformity  to  that  likaneaa  unto  his 
brethren  of  which  St.  Pud  spealu  (Heb.  i\,  17).  The 
writers  in  favor  of  the  pre-exisienoe  of  Cbrist's  bu- 
man  soul  rKomnwud  tbeir  opution  by  these  ai^u- 
nenta;  1.  CbriM  is  represented  as  his  Father's  messen- 
icer,  or  angel,  being  distinct  from  his  Father,  sent  by  his 
Father,  long  before  his  incarnation,  to  perform  actions 
which  seem  to  be  too  low  for  the  dignity  of  pure  God- 
head. The  appearances  of  Christ  to  the  patriarchs  are 
described  lilie  the  appearance  of  an  angel,  or  man  really 
diMinct  (nm  God;  yet  one  in  whom  God,  or  Jebovab, 
bad  a  peculiar  indwelling,  or  with  whom  the  divine  nat- 
ufe  had  a  petwnal  union.  2.  Christ,  when  he  came 
into  the  world,  i»  raid,  in  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
to  have  divMted  himself  of  snme  glory  which  he  had  be- 
fore his  incarnation.  Now  if  there  had  existed  before 
thia  time  nothing  bnt  his  divine  nature,  this  divine  nat- 
ure, it  ia  argoed,  could  not  properly  have  divested  it- 
self «f  any  glory  (John  xvit,  4,  5;  2  Cor.  viii,  9).  It 
opintiC  be  said  of  God  that  he  became  poor:  he  In  inA- 
nitdrself-snffieient;  he  is  necessarily  and  eternally  rich 
in  p^eclionsand  glories.  Nor  can  it  be  said  ofChrist, 
as  man,  that  he  was  rich,  if  he  were  never  in  a  richer 
■tat«  before  than  while  he  was  on  earth,  3.  It  seems 
needful,  say  those  who  embrace  this  opinion,  that  the 
soul  of  jesiiB  Christ  should  pre-exist,  that  it  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  iu  pranoos  actual  ooment  to  the 
great  and  painful  undertaking  of  making  atonemeot  for 
man's  sins.  It  was  the  humui  soul  of  Christ  that  en- 
dnretl  the  weakness  and  pain  of  his  infant  state,  all  the 
labors  and  fatigues  of  life,  the  reproaches  of  men,  and 
the  ant^ngs  of  death.  The  divine  nature  is  incapable 
of  aufftring.  The  covenant  of  redemption  between  the 
Father  and  tbo  Ron  ia  therefore  represented  as  being 
made  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  To  suppose 
that  aimple  Deity,  or  the  Divine  Essence,  which  Is  the 
same  in  all  tbe  three  Fersonalities,  should  make  a  cov- 
enant with  itself,  is  inconsistent. 

Dr.  Watts,  moreover,  suppows  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  ofChrist  explains  dark  and 
difBctdt  Scriptures,  and  discovers  many  beauties  and 
pn^Hieties  of  expression  in  the  Word  of  God,  which  on 
any  other  plan  lie  unobserved.  For  insUnce,  in  CoL.  i, 
IS,  etc  Christ  is  described  as  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  fint-bom  of  every  creature.  His  being  tbe 
image  of  tbe  invirible  God  cannot  refer  merely  to  his 
divine  nature,  for  that  is  as  invisible  in  the  Sun  an  in 
tbe  Father;  therefore  it  seems  to  refer  to  his  pre^ist- 
ent  anul  in  union  with  the  Godhead,  Again,  when  man 
ia  aaid  to  be  created  in  the  image  of  God  (Gen.  i,  S),  it 
may  refer  to  the  Gnd-man,  to  Christ  in  his  pre^xistent 
state.  God  says, "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness."  The  word  is  redoubled,  perhaps  to  inti- 
mate that  Adam  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  human 
soul  of  Christ,  as  well  as  thst  he  bore  something  of  the 
imaj'e  and  resemblance  of  the  divine  nature.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Clarke,  it  wilt  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  well-read 
student  of  Qiristulngy,  did  not  accept  the  general 
orthodox  view  of  the  Trinity  doctrine,  but  endeavored 
to  fitrm  a  theory  holding  an  intMinediate  place  between 
the  Arian  and  orthodox  systema,  neither  allowing  Jesus 
to  be  called  a  creature  nor  admitting  his  equality  with 
the  Father.  He  held  that  from  the  beginning  there  ex- 
isted alotig  with  the  Father  a  second  Person,  called  the 
Word  or  Son,  who  derived  his  being,  attributes,  and 
pBweia  from  the  Father.  The  Jews  uniformly  nuin- 
lained  tbe  pn-existenee  of  the  Hessiah,  In  English 
theology,  Dr.  Waits  was  the  ablest  espiiuwr  of  this  doc- 
trine. In  American  theology  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester 
advocated  Dr.  Watu's  theorj*.  but  with  dectilnl  wkkI- 
Ukatiem  founded  on  the  tills  "  Son  of  God,"  which  is  ao 


fteqnentty  apidied  to  Christ  In  the  K,  T,,  «nd  nhvik 
Worcester  all^;ed  "  must  import  that  Jeans  Christ  ia 
the  Son  of  tbe  Father  as  truly  as  Isaac  was  the  son  of 
Abraham ;  not  that  he  is  a  created  intelligent  being,  but 
a  being  who  properly  derived  bis  existence  and  nat* 
ure  from  God."  Hr.  Worcester  thus  mainuins  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  self-exislent  being,  for  it  is  impoe- 
rible  even  for  God  to  produce  a  self-existent  son ;  but 
as  Christ  derived  his  existence  and  nature  from  the 
Father,  he  is  as  truly  the  image  of  the  invisihle  God  aa 
Seth  was  tbe  likeness  of  Adam.  He  is  therefore  a  per- 
son  of  divine  dignity,  constituted  the  creator  of  the 
world,  the  angel  of  God's  presence,  or  the  medium  by 
which  God  manifested  himself  to  the  ancient  patriarchs. 
According  to  thin  theorj-  the  Son  of  God  became  man,  or 
tbe  Son  of  man,  by  becoming  the  soul  of  a  human  body. 

Tboee  who  object  to  the  doctrine  of  tbe  pre-exii«t(nce 
of  the  human  soul  ofChrist  do  so  on  the  principle  that 
such  a  doctrine  weakens  and  subverts  that  of  hts  divine 
peraonality,  and  assign  as  grounds  for  nuch  a  portion 
that — 1.  A  pure  intelligent  spirit,  the  first,  the  most  an- 
cient, and  the  most  excellent  of  creatures,  created  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  so  exactly  resembles  the 
secABd  Person  of  the  Arian  Trinity  that  it  is  impoa^ble 
to  show  the  least  differeDce  except  in  name.  3.  lliia 
pre-exisient  Intelligence,  supposed  in  this  doctrine,  is  so 
confounded  with  those  other  intelligences  called  angels 
that  there  is  great  danger  ofmistaking  this  human  soul 
for  an  angel,  and  so  of  making  the  person  of  Christ  to 
consist  of  three  natures.  8.  If  Jesus  Christ  had  nothing 
in  common  like  the  rest  of  mankind  except  a  body,  how 
could  this  semi-conformity  make  him  a  real  man?  4. 
The  paaaagea  quoted  in  proof  of  the  pre-exiatence  of  the 
human  mhiI  of  Jesus  Christ  are  of  the  same  sort  with 
those  which  others  allege  in  proof  of  the  pre-existence 
of  all  human  souls,  5.  This  opinion,  by  ascribing  tbe 
dignity  of  the  work  of  redemption  to  thu  sublime  hu- 
man soul,  detracts  from  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  rendem 
the  last  as  passive  as  the  first  ia  active,  6.  This  notion 
is  contrary  to  the  Scripture.  St.  Paul  says,  **  In  all 
things  it  behooved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  breth- 
ren" (Heb.  ii,  17) :  he  partook  of  all  our  infirmities  ex- 
cept sin.  St.  Luke  says, "  He  increased  in  stature  fend 
wisdom"  (Luke  ii,  52).  Upon  the  whole,  this  scheme, 
adopted  to  relieve  the  difficulties  which  must  always 
surround  mysteries  to  great,  only  creates  new  ones. 
This  is  the  usual  fate  of  similar  speculationa,  and  shows 
the  wisdom  of  reeling  in  the  plain  inlcrpreuticHi  of 
the  Word  of  God.  See  fidUnson,  Ckmde,  i,  214,  8U ; 
Watta,  Ifonb,  v,  374, 866  j  Gill,  Bodg  o/iMrMrr.  ii.  M ; 
Robinson,  P/ro,  p.  140;  ¥\em\ng,Chritlotoffy;  Simpson, 
Apologjfjbr  the  Trmily,  p.  190;  Hawker,  Sfrmtm  on  the 
Dicinily  of  Chritt,  p.  44, 45 ;  Haag,  f/itloire  des  Dogmea 
Chrit.;  Mortensen,  IJoffmatics;  Muller,  Dodrinf  of  Sm ; 
Liddon,  VtvinHy  of  Chritt;  Ilagenbach,  Uitt.  of  Doe- 
trim*  t  Sludim  V.  Kritiken,  I860,  Ma  8.  Comp.  In- 
DWBLLiHO  Scheme;  Jmca  Christ. 

Pre-existeiita  (or  Preexlstlanl)  is  the  name 
given  to  those  who  hold  the  hypothesin  of  the  pr^ 
existence  of  souls,  or  the  doctrine  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  crealion,  not  that  of  this  world  simply,  but  of  all 
worlds,  God  created  the  souls  of  all  men,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  united  to  the  body  till  the  individuals  for 
whom  they  are  destined  are  begotten  or  bom  into  the 
world.  According  to  this  theory,  says  Schedd, "  Iffen 
were  angelic  spirits  at  Arst,  Because  of  their  apostasy 
in  the  angelic  sphere,  they  were  transferred,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  their  sin,  into  material  bodies  in  this  mun- 
dane sphere,  and  are  now  passing  through  a  disciplinary 
process,  in  order  to  be  restored,  alt  of  them,  without 
exception,  to  their  pre-existent  and  angelic  condition. 
These  bodies  to  which  they  are  Jmned  oome  into  exiat- 
ence  by  tbe  ordinaiy  course  of  physical  propagation ;  so 
that  the  sensuous  and  material  part  of  human  nature 
has  no  existence  previous  to  Adam.  It  is  only  (he  ra- 
tional and  spiritual  principle  of  which-  apreadamic  life 
ia  asserted."  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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The  itoctriae  of  pre-existenoe  firet  fouad  its  advocates 
In  ttae  Christian  Church  in  the  2d  oentun-.  The  Tathen 
Jiutin  Martyr,  Origen,  and  othen  espoused  it,  particu- 
larly  Origen,  who  became  its  priodpal  exponent  and 
advocate.  It  was  a  belief  very  prevalent  anciently,  and 
is  still  widely  spread  thnnigbont  the  EaaL  The  Oroek 
philosophers,  too,  especially  thoee  who  held  tbe  doc- 
trine of  transmigration  (q.  v.),  as  tbe  Pythagoreans, 
Kfopedocles,  and  even  Plato— if  with  bim  pre-existence 
is  not  limply  a  symbolical  myth — were  famiiiar  with 
the  conception ;  uul  so  were  the  Jews,  especially  the 
cabaliate.  It  ia  generally  received  by  tbe  modem 
Jew^  and  la  fteqaeatly  taught  Id  the  writings  of  tbe 
nbt^iB.  One  declares  that  **  tbe  soul  of  man  had  an 
exiatenoe  anterior  to  the  formation  oflhe  heavens,  they 
being  nothing  but  fire  and  water."  The  same  author 
amerta  that  "the  human  soul  is  a  particle  of  tbe  Deity 
from  above,  and  is  eternal  like  the  heavenly  natures." 
A  umilar  doctrine  u  believed  by  tbe  Persian  Sqfit 
(q.  v.).  With  the  pre-exislents  should  also  be  classed 
the  melempsycbosiats,  for  pre-existeuce  is  connected 
with  the  idea  itf  melemp^/dumt  (q.  ▼.)>  aecofdiog  to 
which  doctrioe  the  soul  waa,  in  a  former  life,  in  puoiab- 
ment  for  rin,  united  with  a  bunan  body,  in  order  to 
expiate,  by  the  miseries  of  earthly  existence,  anterior 
transgresuons.  Therefore  St  Augustine,  invoking  Ciofr> 
ra's  authority,  says  (Contra  Julian,  iv,  16) :  "Ex  quibus 
bum  tea  viue  enoribus  et  aenimnis  fit,  ut  interdum 
veteres  ilU  live  vatea  sive  in  sacris  initiisque  tntdendis 
divinn  mentis  interpretea,  qui  nos  ob  aliqua  soelera 
auacepta  in  vita  superiori  paenanim  luendarum  causa 
esse  natos  dixerunt,  aliquid  vidisse  videaDtnr."  Ne- 
raeuuB,  as  a  philosopher,  and  Pnidentius,  as  a  poet,  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  defenders  of  the  pre-exLstence 
tbeoiy,  which  was  condemned  formally  in  the  Council 
1^  Comtantinople,  in  A.D.  540.  Bat  the  doctrine  has 
been  embraced  by  rngtOet  (q.  v.)  generally,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times;  and  has  since  been  revived,  in 
a  modified  funn,  in  German  theology,  by  Julius  MUller, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  his  work  on  The  CkriHiim  Doc 
trine  of  Sin,  one  of  the  deepest  works  in  modem  theol- 
ogy. In  American  theology  it  has  its  able  advocate  in 
Dr.- Edward  Beecher  (The  Confiict  of  A  get),  but  tbe 
Christian  Church  generally  has  thus  far  fuled  to  give 
ita  assent  to  it.  In  ttae  domain  of  pfailost^ihjr,  direct  in- 
teUeetual  intereat  in  tlua  doctrine  baa  noriy  ceased  in 
modem  times;  yet  the  dream  — for,  whether  true  or 
false,  it  is  and  can  be  nothing  but  a  dream  in  our  pres- 
ent state,  and  with  our  present  capabilities  of  knowl- 
edge— has  again  and  again  haunted  individual  thinkers. 
Wordsworth  has  given  poetical  expression  to  it  in  his 
famous  ode,  Inlimaiiotu  <if  Jwmortalitji  from  BeeoUee- 
tiont  of  Earlff  CkHdhood: 

"  Onr  birth  le  bat  n  sleep  and  a  forntting. 
The  Bonl  that  rt«es  with  ns— onr  life's  star. 
Hath  bHd  elsewhere  its  setting, 
,  And  Cometh  from  abr. 

Nut  in  entire  forge tfulnens, 
And  nitt  in  utter  uskedneeis 
Vnt  trailing  cinnds  orgtnry  do  we  coma 
From  God,  who  Is  onr  home." 

Tbe  latest  philosophy  of  Germany — that  of  Hegel  wtd 
of  the  younger  Fichte  (Ptychoiogie  [1864]) — has  moder- 
ately revived  the  dnctrine,  and,  with  the  alliance  of  such 
theologians  as  MUller,  may  crowd  it  into  prominent 
conxideration  upon  the  Church.  It  remains  for  us  lo 
say  here  that  the  name  PrrexMatn  was  given  to  the 
advocates  of  this  belief  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
CretUioM,  those  who  holil  to  tbe  immediate  creation  of 
the  human  soul  at  tbe  moment  of  tbe  production  of  the 
body;  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  TraducimiMtg, 
who  held  that  children  received  soul  as  well  as  body 
from  their  parents.  See  Cudworth,  IraeUretHal  Devel- 
opment of  Ike  Unieerae;  Delitzsch,  tibUail  Ptychal.  p, 
41-43;  LawBon,  Churth  of  Chritt;  Goodwin,  Worts; 
ItegiaUit,8fvMeHH.KrUaieu,l93a-S7,».v.  Stele;  fVetl- 
mnufer  Aev.  April,  1866;  BS-aefMeea  Saav,  Jan.  I9bb, 
P.IM;  itf;efAodMieer.Oct.l85S,p.667.  {J.H.WO 


PreCkOM  (ImmoUUio;  tbe  Galfieao  CotOabA 
muMs ;  the  priest's  witness  to  the  vere  tfipmss  of  ihe 
people ;  the  Hozarabic  and  Gallican  UiaHo  or  nlaAa), 
certain  short  occasional  forms  in  tlie  comrouoion-eerviee 
of  the  C%urcb  of  England,  wliich  are  introduced  in  par- 
ticular fcativals,  more  especiaUy  Christina^  Easter,  As- 
cenHOD, and aeven days  after;  ^soWbit-Simd^reodwt 
days  alter,  together  with  Trinity-Sunday.  They  are 
introduced  by  the  priest  immediately  before  the  an- 
them beginning,  "Therefore  witb  angela,  archangeb," 
etc  "This  anthem  is  a  song  of  praise,  or  an  act  of 
profound  adoration,"  says  dean  Comber,  **  equally  propir 
at  all  timea;  but  the  Cbureh  calls  upon  ns  more  espe- 
cially to  use  it  on  ber  chief  fostivab,  in  remembrance  of 
thoseevcntswhicharethencelebrated.  Thua,ofiChriM- 
mas-day,  the  priest,  having  said  '  It  is  very  meet,  right, 
and  our  bounden  duty  that  we  should  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  Lord  [Holy  Fa- 
ther] Almighty,  everlasting  God,'  adds  the  proper  pref- 
ace which  assigns  the  reason  for  peculiar  tbankfuloM 
on  that  particular  day,  viz.;  'iiCMutse  tboa  didst  gin 
Jeaua  Christ,  tbine  only  Son,  to  be  bom  aa  at  tlus  txac 
Ibr  ui;  wbo,  by  tbe  opemtion  of  tbe  H<dy  Gbost,  vss 
made  very  man,  of  the  Virgin  Mary  bis'inotber,  and 
that  without  spot  of  sin,  to  make  oa  deu  fiomallsn; 
tkerrfon,  with  angels,'  etc 

"The  antiquity  of  such  prefaces  may  be  estimsleo 
from  tbe  fact  that  they  ate  mentiooed  and  eojoioed  by 
tbe  108d  canon  of  tbe  AfHcan  oode,  which  eoda  wis 
formed  of  tbe  decisions  of  many  ooundia  prior  to  tbe 
date  of  418.  The  decay  of  devotion  let  f«U  the  apostol- 
ical and  primitive  use  of  daily  and  weekly  communions, 
and  tbe  people  in  the  later  ages  did  not  receive  bat  st 
the  greater  festivals;  upon  which  custom  there  were 
added  to  the  general  preface  mentioned  before 
Special  prefaces  relating  to  tbe  peculiar  mercy  of  that 
feast  on  which  they  did  commtmicate,  the  Chorch  thiol;- 
ing  it  fit  that,  since  every  festival  was  instituted  to  it- 
member  some  great  mercy,  therefore  they  who  received 
on  such  a  day,  besides  the  general  praises  offered  fur  sU 
God's  mercies,  should  at  the  Lord's  table  make  a  i>pedsl 
memorial  of  the  mercy  proper  to  that  festival;  and  this 
seemed  so  rational  lo  our  reformers  that  they  hare  re- 
tained those  proper  prefaces  which  rdate  tu  CbriMiBv, 
Easter,  Aaoeuainn-day,  Whit-Snndav,  and  Triniiy-jkm- 
day,  so  aa  to  praise  God  fitr  the  mercies  of  Christ's  birth, 
resurrection,  and  ascenMun,  for  the  eending  erf"  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  for  the  true  faith  of  tbe  holy  Trinity.  On 
tbe  greater  festivals  there  are  proper  prefaces  appcanted, 
which  are  also  to  be  repeated,  in  case  there  be  a  com* 
mnnion,  for  seven  days  after  the  festivals  themidves 
(excepting  that  for  Whit-Snnday,  which  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed only  six  days  after,  because  Trinity-Sunday,  wbidi 
ia  tbe  seventh,  hath  a  preface  peeuUar'to  itaelf) ;  to  th* 
end  that  tbe  mercies  may  be  the  better  remembsfcd  hy 
often  repetition,  and  also  that  all  tbe  peo[de  (who  is 
most  placea  cannot  communicate  all  in  one  day)  may 
have  other  opportuniliee,  within  those  eight  days,  to 
join  in  praising  God  for  such  great  blessings,"  "Tbe 
reason,"  says  bishop  Sparrow,  "of  tbe  Church's  length- 
ening out  these  high  feasts  for  several  days  is  p&n: 
the  snt^ect-malter  of  them  is  of  so  bigb  a  nature,  and 
so  nearly  concerns  our  salvation,  that  one  day  wneki 
be  too  little  lo  meditate  upon  them,  and  ptwie  God 
fur  them  as  we  ought  A  bodily  deliverance  mayjuM- 
ly  require  one  day  of  thank^iving  and  joy;  but  ibe 
deliverance  of  the  soul  by  the  blessingn  commenMitaUd 
on  those  times  desen-es  a  much  longer  Uiae  irfptaise 
and  acknowledgment.  Snce,  therefore,  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  Christians  to  have  their  joy  and  thankfid- 
iiess  for  such  men^ies  confined  to  one  ilay,  tbe  Chnrcb, 
upon  the  times  when  these  unspeakable  blessings  wen 
wrought  for  us,  invites  us,  by  her  moet  seaannaUe  com- 
mands and  counsels,  to  fill  onr  hearts  with  Jot  and 
thankfulnesa,  and  let  tbem  overflow  eight  days  tngMb- 
er."  <*Tbe  reason  of  their  h«lQg  fixed  to  dgbt  davs,* 
says  Whewtey  ^^S^^wfe,  taton 
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fhxB  the  pnctke  of  the  Jews,  wbo  by  Qod'i  appoiDt- 
BMDt  obMTved  thdr  greater  festivalB,  some  or  them  for 
•even,  and  une — namely,  tlie  Feast  uf  Tabernacles — fur 
eight  days.  And  therefure  the  primitive  Church,  think* 
tng  that  the  observatiun  of  Christian  festivals  (of  which 
the  Jewish  feasu  were  only  types  and  shadows)  ought 
aot  to  come  abort  them,  ieogthe»«l  out  their  higher 
fcast*  to  eight  days." 

Thcae  prefaces  are  very  ancient,  though  then  were 
some  of  tbem  as  they  stood  in  the  Latin  service  of  later 
date.  For  as  tliere  are  ten  in  that  service,  whereof  the 
last,  concerning  the  Vii^  Marj-,  was  added  by  pope 
Utban  (1096),  so  it  follows  that  the  rest  must  be  of 
a  nore  remote  antiquity.  The  Cboich  of  Bome 
bolda  that  tbey  were  composed  by  Gelsains  in  memory 
of  Christ's  MDging  a  hymn  with  fais  disciples  after  the 
L«8t  Supper,  Jews  at  their  Paschal  supper  singing 
seven  Pulms  (I'sa.  cxiii-cxix).  Pope  Sixtus  added  to 
them  the  Ter  Simdtia.  Pope  Victor  calls  them  capilula. 
From  the  6th  to  the  11th  century  the  Western  Church 
had  prefaces  for  every  fenival,  but  after  that  date  they 
were  reduoed  to  nine,  and  are  ennmeratad  by  pope  Pela- 
pas  and  Alexander  as  Easter,  the  Ascension,  Pentecost, 
Christmas,  the  Apparidon  of  Christ  (Epiphany),  the 
Apostles,  Holy  Trinity,  Cross,  and  Quadragesima.  The 
eocbarist  of  ^ul  (I  Cur.  xiv,  16)  and  St.  Justin  is  prob- 
ably the  germ  of  the  Western  preface  and  the  long 
thanksgiving  prayer  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Greek 
Church.  The  Greelts,  by  the  way,  use  only  one  pref- 
ace. The  Church  of  England  has  retained  flve^  and 
tboae  npun  the  psincqtal  fMtivals  of  the  year,  which  re- 
late only  to  the  Persoos  of  the  Trinity,  and  not  to  any 
saint.  **  In  this  ■  preface'  a  distinction  is  made  between 
cereoiOoiBs  which  were  introduced  with  a  good  design, 
and  in  process  of  time  abused,  and  those  which  bad  a 
corrupt  origin,  and  were  at  the  beginning  vain  and  in- 
sign^caol.  Tbe  last  kind  the  Reformers  entirely  re- 
jected, but  the  first  were  still  used  for  decency  and  edi- 
fieaUoo.  Some  wdl<diBposed  ChristianB  were  BO  attached 
to  ancient  forms  that  they  would,  on  no  account,  suffer 
the  least  deviation  from  them ;  others  were  f«id  of  in- 
novation in  everytbiiig.  Between  these  extremes  a 
middle  way  had  been  carefully  observed  by  the  Re- 
forme ra.  Many  ceremonies  had  been  so  grossly  abused 
aaperstition  and  avarice  that  it  was  necenary  to  re- 
move them  albigether;  but  tince  it  was  fit  to  use  some 
c«>eo»oiiies  for  the  sake  of  decency  and  order,  it  seemed 
better  to  retun  those  that  were  old  than  to  invent  new. 
Still,  it  must  he  remembered  that  those  which  were  kept 
rested  not  on  the  same  foundation  as  the  law  of  GoJ, 
and  might  be  altered  for  reasonable  causes;  and  the 
Eo^iah  Reformers,  in  keeping  them,  neither  condemned 
tboee  nations  which  thought  tbem  inexpedient,  nor 
preeaibed  them  to  any  other  nation  than  tbdr  own" 
(Carwilben,  ffUt,  <if  Uu  CkurA  Haglaid).  See, 
bwdea  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  Waloott, 
Saered  ArduiekgSf  s.  v.;  Hook,  Church  JXakmarg, 
a.  v. 

Prebiatorio  Man.  See  Vkejuhmttt. 

PnlHler,  Jobann  JutinaBi  a  German  painter 
and  engraver  of  reputo,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  Dec  4, 
1698.  Hiafiitlier,  Jobann  Daniel,  was  liis  early  master; 
then  he  spent  dght  years  in  Italy,  and  after  bis  return 
to  Germany  succeeded  hts  father  in  the  direction  of 
tbe  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Nuremberg  (1742). 
Among  his  works,  several  of  which  were  engraved, 
we  mention  the  Burial  of  the  Lord,  the  v4nt  ^  the 
Cormamf,  tbe  Trai^fyuratiom,  ChriU  crowned  with 
T%ona,  Ciritt  befim  Berod,  the  Curt  of  the  iMme, 
He  engraved  the  paintings  ti  Rubens  in  the  church  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Antwerp,  twenty  drawings  (Nuremberg, 
1734.  foL);  a  oolUclitin  of  fifty  of  the  most  beautiful 
statues  of  Kome,  after  the  drawings  of  Bouchardnn 
(ibid.  1782,  foL) ;  and  Omammti  d"  A  rchUeUura.  He 
died  at  Nuremberg  Feb.  17, 1771^Uoefer,  A'oup.  Biog. 
Omirair,  s.  r. 


PrelMler,  Jobann  Martin,  an  engraver,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  Hareb  14, 
1715.  After  learning,  under  the  direction  of  bis  father 
and  hu  brothera,  the  arts  of  drawing  and  engraving,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1789,  where  be  made  several  engrav- 
ings for  tbe  tial^deTersailles.  In  1744  he  was  called 
as  professor  of  the  an  of  engraving  to  Copenhagen,  was 
subsequently  honored  with  the  title  of  engraver  to  tbe 
court,  and  reonved  other  homwable  distinctions.  Among 
his  onmeions  and  much  esteemed  engravings  we  men- 
tion, of  sacred  subjects  and  ecclesiastical  historic  in- 
terest, the  Cardutal  of  Bouillon;  J.  Andrrw  Cramer; 
Baiih.  MuMer;  Stntetaee;  M.  Luther;  GtUert;  Juel's 
Klopttock;  Baffiwlle'a  Madoitaa  of  the  Chair,  a  work  in 
which  we  find  ui  the  highest  di^free  all  the  excellent 
qurilttea  (tf  PieiMler;  Paul  Tenmese's  Carryttig  of  iht 
Cron;  Rqu'b  Jonah  prrachiKff  to  the  \ineviiet;  Guido's 
A'tniM  and  Semiraiai* ;  Rubens's  Marg,  Mother  of  Grace, 
and  St.  Cecilia;  the  Adoration  of  the  Shfphenh,  after 
Vaillon ;  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  and  the  Happy  Heel- 
ing, after  bis  own  sketches ;  the  Inoculation  of  the  Cotm- 
/ewo/Amitoi/;  Jfoso,  after  Michael  Ang^  Prelss- 
ler  made  aeveral  engravings  for  tbe  Uuseam  of  Fknenee 
and  for  the  antique  marbles  of  Dresden.  He  died  at 
Copenhagen  Nov.  17,  1794.  — Hoefer,  Kom.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale,  s.  v.  See  Will,  NSnAergitchet  /.exikoii,  and 
Supplement  of  Nopitscb.-Fueesli,  AUgem.  KHa^Urler^ 
•  kon ;  Nagler,  Neue*  A  Ugeni.  KOnttlerlexikon, 

Preiawerk,  Samuel,  Dr.,  a  Swiss  theologian,  was 
bom  Sept.  19, 1799,  at  Rumlingen,  Switzerland.  After 
having  completed  his  theological  studies  at  Basle,  he 
wss  appointed  in  1624  a  minister  at  the  Orphan-house, 
and  in  1828  he  succeeded  B>  Stier  (q,  v.)  as  professor  at 
the  Misrioiv-hnuse.  He  bad  hardly  enleretl  upon  a  new 
field  of  ministerisl  labors  in  1830  at  Muttenz,  when  tbe 
revolution  broke  out,  which  compelled  htm  to  leave  tbe 
place,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Old -Testament  exegesis  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  the  ^Gole  de  Theologie  of  the  Evangelical 
Society  at  (leneva.  In  1687  he  returned  to  Basle,  was 
appointed  deacon  in  1840,  and  in  1645  pastor  of  St. 
Leonliard,  occupying  at  the  same  time  the  chur  for 
Old -Testament  exegesis  at  the  nnivenity.  From 
1669  he  occupied  the  position  aa  antistes,  or  super- 
intondent,  of  the  Church  at  Basle,  till  be  was  called  to 
his  rest  in  1671.  Pretswerk  was  an  excellent  preacher 
and  poet,  and  his  fine  misMionary  hymn,  "  Dies  itt  der 
Gemeinde  Stdrhe,"  has  been  transUted  into  English  by 
Mr*.  Wiukwortb  (l^ra  Gena.  ii,  66  — "Hark!  the 
Church  proclums  her  honor").  He  also  published,  Dat 
alte  and  neue  AtorgenlanJ  fur  Freunde  der  hfUigen 
SchriJ)  (Basle,  1834-40) :— We  Pfetloruiner  oder  die  10 
Stamme  Iirtirlt  {ibid.  1843);  this  is  a  translation  of 
The  Nettoriant,  or  the  Lott  Tribet,  by  A.  Grant  (q.  v.) : 
— Grammaire  Hebra\que,pricedie^un  I'l  ici*  hitlorigue 
mr  la  Langue  Hibrnique  (3d  ed.  1671).  See  FUrst, 
SMtttheca  Jadaica,  iii,  120;  Zuchold,  BMitttheea  Th^ 
otogica,  iii,  1012;  Sleinschndder, .fiOfji^. //imrfAac^ 
112;  Peck,  Samuel  Prvitwrrk,  in  tbe  "Evangel.  Mes- 
senger" (Cleveland,  Ohio,  1677) ;  Koch,  Getdaehte  dm 
deutgehen  Kirchenliaiet,vt},99atl.\  KnMpp, EvangeiiMcher 
Liedertehatz,  s,  v,    (a  P.) 

Prejudice  (prajudico,  to  judge  before  inquiry)  is 
a  prejudging,  that  is,  funning  or  adopting  an  opinion 
conceniing  anything  before  tbe  grounds  of  it  hsve  been 
fairly  or  fully  considered.  The  opinion  may  be  true  or 
false;  but  in  so  for  as  the  grounds  of  it  have  not  been 
examined,  it  is  erroneous  or  without  proper  evidence. 
"  In  moat  eases  prejudices  are  opinions  whieh,  on  some 
account,  men  are  pleased  with,  independentiy  of  any 
conviction  of  their  truth ;  and  which,  therefore,  they 
are  afraid  to  examine,  lest  they  should  find  them  to  be 
false.  Prejudices,  then,  are  unreasonable  Judgments, 
farmed  or  held  under  the  influence  of  some  other  motive 
than  the  love  of  truth.  They  may  tb^fore  be  classed 
according  to  the  natue  (Ki|^^<!^4!j')@Ogl^tfaer 
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nsult  These  motivea  an  other,  1,  pleunrable,  inno- 
cent, and  BocUl;  or,  2,  they  are  malignant"  (Tavkir, 
Elemnia  of  TAougkl).  Dr.  Keid  (Intell.  Powtrt,  essay 
vi,  ch.  viii)  has  treated  of  prtjwMcu,  or  the  causes  of 
enrur,  according  to  the  classification  given  of  them  by 
lord  Bacon,  under  the  name  of  idoU.  Locke  {Huop  on 
(Ae  ffumam  Vnda-Mandtag,  bk.  'w,  ch.  xx)  has  treated 
of  the  causea  of  error.  Some  exceUent  observations  on 
the  pt'tfttdkes  peculiar  to  men  of  study  may  be  seen  in 
Malebrancbe  {Search  ajler  Truth).  See  CkriMtim  Kx- 
ammtr  and  Gen.  Ree.  iv  (1830),  280. 

Prelatiy.  The  organization  of  the  Christian  Chaich 
WM  in  the  banning  eminently  simple,  fne,  and  popu- 
lar. The  government  of  the  Church  was  at  first  a  pure 
democracy,  allowing  to  all  ita  constituents  the  most  en- 
larged freedom  of  vMuntary  religiooa  aaaociation.  Prel- 
acy takes  its  name  and  character  from  the  assumed  pre* 
rogatives  of  the  bishop  as  a  distinct  order  or  rank— pra- 
laii,  prrferrtd,  promoted  over  other&  It  began  in  the 
2d  centurt*  with  the  disUnction  between  pre^ftet-  and 
bMap,  which  were  originally  identical,  merely  dilfereiit 
names  for  the  same  office.  In  the  New  Test,  the  appel- 
lations as  titles  of  tMshops  and  pre^yters  are  the  same. 
They  are  required  to  possess  the  same  qualiftcationa  and 
to  perform  the  same  official  dudes;  neither  was  there 
in  the  apostolical  churches  any  ordinary  and  permanent 
class  of  officers  superior  to  the  presbyters. 

I.  fn  the  Earlg  Church. — ^Various  circumstances  con- 
spired to  give  certain  of  the  clergy  influence  and  dis- 
tincdon  over  othen.  The  pastors  of  churchea  founded 
by  the  apostles  took  precedence  of  presbyters  of  later 
and  subordinate  churches.  The  churchea  of  Jerusalem, 
Antiocb,  EphesiM,  Corinth,  etc.,  became  central  points 
of  influence  which  gave  importance  to  their  incumbenta. 
They  were  the  principal  agents  in  appointing  new  sta- 
tions for  the  extension  of  the  Christian  Church  and  in 
the  organization  of  new  churches  dependent  on  the  par- 
ent institution.  With  the  increase  of  these  cbapda  a 
parochial  system  of  churches  aroae,  more  or  leas  relying 
on  the  central  Church  for  support  and  spiritual  instruc- 
tors— all  of  which  gave  to  the  prelate  of  the  metropdia 
importance  and  pre-eminence  over  his  subordinate  pres- 
byters. 

In  their  persecutions  the  feebler  churches  relied  for 
relief  and  protection  on  the  parent  Church.  In  their 
eoeleaiastical  assemblies  tbe  bishop  of  the  metropolitan 
Church  was  of  course  the  leading  spirit,  the  moderator 
of  the  assembly,  giving  direction  to  their  deliberations 
and  the  results  of  tbe  council.  He  was  still  only  primui 
inter  pares,  foremost  among  his  equals  in  rank  in  the 
ministry.  Prelacy  had  not  yet  taken  form  and  char- 
acter by  asserting  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
bishop,  hut  the  concesuone  granted  began  in  lime  to  be 
claimed  as  an  official  right.  Baptism  waa  one  of  tbe 
rights  of  the  bishop  in  this  2d  century  ("  Dandi  baptift- 
mum  quidem  habel  summus  sacentos  qui  est  episcnpus," 
Tertulltan,  De  Ctip.  §  7).  The  imposition  of  bands  by 
the  bishop  in  baptism  and  ordination  soon  followed  as  a 
prescriptive  right  of  the  bishop.  This  right  was  soon 
accorded  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons  by  the  authority 
of  the  bishop — nott  UimtK  auM  epiaeo^  auctorUatt.  In 
the  unity  of  the  Church  and  its  nfflcers  Cyprian  sought 
safety  and  defence  both  from  the  schismatic  eflbrts  of 
FeliciiwimuB  and  Novatian  and  the  peritecution  of  De- 
cius,  A.D.  ib\.  "No  safety  but  in  the  Church" — exint 
ecclesiam  nulla  taliu.  As  is  the  branch  to  the  tree,  the 
stream  to  the  fountain,  and  the  members  to  the  body, 
so  ia  the  constituency  to  the  Church.  Moreover,  the 
bishop  is  the  embo«liment  of  the  Church,  and  Uiere 
can  be  no  Church  without  a  bishop  (Cyprian,  De  Unk, 
Ecdf*.  ep.  4, 5).  The  bishop  is  appointed  of  God  and 
invested  with  inviolable  authority  to  rule  over  the 
Church.  Such  are  the  divine  rights  which  were  as- 
sumed by  Cyprian  as  prelate  of  the  Church,  invested 
with  divine  authority  and  power  over  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  bishop  now  claimed  affinity  with  the  Jew- 
ish priesthood,  a  daysman  of  tJie  laity,  the  medium  of 


grace  from  God  to  man,  and  the  recipient  of  sptrinnl 
illumination  and  divine  guidance.  The  s>-nodiual  letter 
of  the  Council  of  Carthage  contains  nmilar  pretenst«a* 
("Flacuit  nobis,  Sancto  Spirito  suggerente,  et  Domi- 
no per  visiones  multos  et  maniteMas  admonente"),  A 
sacerdotal  caste  was  formed  by  Cjrpruw  rixwt  A.li.  SfiO^ 
who  claimed  the  [»erogativ«  of  a  distinct  order  of  the 
priesthood,  separate  from  and  superior  to  the  presby- 
ters. Pradati,  bishops,  diocesan  ImsIm^  yen  tbe  titles 
designating  the  assumed  pren^tives. 

Provincial  synods  began  now  to  be  held,  in  which  the 
presbyters  were  fur  a  lime  admitted,  but  the  predom- 
inant influence  vS  the  Iriabopa  lUrected  the  delibeniiMia 
and  enacted  the  laws  of  tbe  synod.  Thus  they  became 
the  law-makers  of  the  Chnrch  by  tbe  exercise  of  ihctf 
prelatical  authority  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Spirit — Spiritu  Divino  taggemU,  Gradually  tfacy  ooih 
Btituted  themselves  at  otice  tbe  enactors  rati  the  ex- 
ecutors  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 

The  rule  of  the  priesthood  was  made  more  stringent 
over  private  members  of  tbe  Church.  In  tbeir  travda 
they  were  required  to  have  letters  of  reeoanendatim— 
literafttrmatm,  ckriem,  etmomea — from  tbe  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  A  long  course  of  catechetical  instruction  aad 
probation  was  required  for  admiarion  to  the  Church. 
Rigorous  and  relentless  was  tbe  discipline  of  olltndiag 
constituents.  Subordinate  orders  of  the  clergy  wm 
created — subdeoouns,  acolytes,  readers,  exorctsta,  door^ 
keepers,  et£. — all  haviog  the  effect  to  exalt  tbe  rank  of 
the  prelate  as  prominent  above  all.  But  tbe  prelaiiesl 
a^irations  of  bishops  were  restricted  by  the  onatroUing 
influence  which  the  laity  still  retained  over  tbe  else- 
tions  of  the  Church.  This  was  gradually  restricted  by 
a  crafty  policy  of  having  the  candidates  nominated  1^ 
the  subordinate  clergy  and  their  election  ooofiroieil  1^ 
the  tnshop. 

But  a  master  Mroke  of  policy  was  requisite  to  obtain 
control  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  It  was  Mcoaa- 
plished  by  succesntre  expedients  through  m  periud  of 
oontiderable  timt.  The  apostdic  it^unction  was  care- 
fully urged  on  the  Chureh  to  lay  aside  for  charitable 
purposes  "  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  or  of  the  month 
a  store  as  God  had  prospered  them"  (1  Cor.  xvi,  2),  At 
their  love-feasts  and  sacramental  seasons  contributioas 
were  required  as  voluntary  offerings — indeed,  as  late  as 
Tertullian  ("  Nam  nemo  compellttur,  sed  sponte  canJeft," 
A  poL  §  89).  Tithes  b^an  to  be  uiged  upon  the  roem- 
bers  of  the  Church  as  early  as  the  3d  century,  but  w 
the  honor  of  the  Church  the  offerings  and  contribatioaa 
continued  to  be  voluHUr>-  on  the  part  of  iu  mosben. 
Whatever  taxes  were  imposed  in  later  tiroes  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship  and  of  the  clergy  were 
effected  by  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  Stale 
uwler  the  Christian  emperors.  On  the  nUe*  of  the 
Church  requiring  the  gratuitous  perfonnanee  ot  rdKe- 
ious  offices  the  following  references  may  be  conaulted: 
ConcU.  Illibn:  c  48;  Gelasius,  Epiit.  I,  aL  9,  &  S;  Uie- 
gorius  Naz.  Oral.  40;  Uratian,  JDecr.  c  1,  qu.  i,  c  8: 
ConciL  TrvUoH.  ii,  e.  S8;  Jerome,  t^aat.  Jfebr.  im 
Gen.  23. 

The  Coundl  of  Brag*,  in  Portugal,  A.D.  563,  ordered 
a  tripartite  di%'tsion  of  the  property  oif  the  Church — one 
for  the  biMhop,  one  for  the  Mher  clergy,  ami  the  third 
for  the  lighting  and  repairs  of  the  church.  Aocordinc 
to  another  authority  four  divisions  were  made,  of  which 
one  portion  was  for  the  poor. 

II.  Under  the  ft'mfwr*.— When  Christianity  was  tba 
religion  of  the  State,  varions  other  revenues  aecroed  tn 
the  Church  and  the  bishop.  Gpon  the  abolition  of  the 
heathen  ritesi  under  Theodoeius  tbe  Creat  and  hia  amm, 
the  property  of  the  heathen  templca  and  prieau  which 
fell  to  the  State  was  delivered  over  to  tbe  Chrisiiau 
clergy,  or  at  least  was  ap|m>priated  tu  ecclesiastical 
uses  \Cod,  Theodoi.  lib.  xvi,  tit.  10,  leg.  19-21 ;  oomp. 
Snzom.  HUt.  Eed.  lib.  v,  c  7,  J6).  On  the  oanie 
nrincifile  the  ecclesiastical  prooe^ty  trf"  heretics  waa  ootv- 
Ibciiea  and  made  g^f^^  ({^^^^t^^^jt^h,  as,  «» 
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iMancc,  in  the  caae  of  tbe  Novatiiiia  (Cod.  Theodot,  ■ 
lik  xri,  lit.  5,  leg.  &i ;  SocniL  Uitl.  EccL  lib.  vii,  c  7). 
It  ns  tlsD  enacted  that  the  property  of  such  of  th« 
dtrgf  u  died  without  bein,  and  of  tboM  who  bad  re- 
finquitbed  their  duties  without  Bufllcieot  cause,  should 
bpM  to  the  Church  funds  (Cm/.  TMeodoi.  lih.  v,  tiL  8, 
Ifg.  60 ;  Cod.  JuMtiH,  lib.  x,  tit.  8,  leg.  20, 58 ;  Cod.  Nor. 
&  c  4 ;  123,  c  42).  The  Church  was  also  made  the  heir 
of  ill  martyrs  aiwl  confesaoia  who  died  witbout  tearing 
nj  near  relative*  (Euaeb.  Vit.  Coml.  libu  it,  e.  8$). 
Tbe  clergy  enjoyed  many  privileges  1^  whiob  on  tbe 
ooe  hand  they  were  in  a  measure  shielded  from  the 
optfatiotu  of  the  law,  and  on  the  other  were  intrusted 
vitb  civil  and  judicial  authority  over  tbe  laity.  Three 
panietdais  are  stated  by  Planck :  1.  In  certain  civil 
esses  they  exerciaed  a  direct  juriedicliou  over  the  laity, 
!,  Tbe  State  aubmUted  enUrely  to  them  tbe  uyudica- 
tiDu  of  all  vSenoea  of  the  laity  of  a  religions  nature.  8. 
Certain  other  cases,  styled  eodenastical,  causa  tcctttias- 
ikm,  were  tried  before  them  exclusively.  The  practical 
intlueDce  of  these  arrangements  and  their  effects  upon 
tbe  clergy  and  the  laity  are  detailed  by  the  same  au- 
thor, to  whom  we  must  refer  the  reader  {GeielL-  Ver/a»t, 
i,  308  sq.).  The  laity  were  ultimately  separated  from 
the  oDotrol  of  tbe  revenues  wbicb  they  contributed  for 
tbe  nabtenance  of  tbe  government  of  the  Church  and 
fbrcharitaUe  purpoees.  All  meaaurea  of  this  nature,  in- 
nead  of  originating  with  tbe  people,  as  in  aU  popular 
Cvremments,  began  and  ended  with  the  priesthood 
(Cose.  dim.  Can.  7, 8 ;  Bracar.  xi,  c  7 ;  the  canons  al- 
luded to  clearly  indicate  the  unjust  and  oppressive 
operations  of  tbia  system).  The  wealth  of  tbe  laity  was 
Duw  made  to  flow  in  streams  into  ibe  Church.  New 
expedients  were  devised  to  draw  money  from  them. 
(It  vss  a  law  of  the  Church  in  the  4th  century  that  the 
laity  should  every  Sabbatb  partake  of  the  sacrament, 
tbe  effect  of  which  law  was  to  augment  the  revenues  of 
the  Church,  each  communicant  being  required  to  bring 
hit  oRlering  to  tbe  altar.  Afterwards,  when  this  custom 
«as  diKuntinued,  the  offering  was  still  claimed  \Cong. 
Ayatk.  A.D.  Ma,  c.  4]).  Coostantine  bimaelf  contrib- 
Med  Urge  sums  to  enrich  tbe  coffers  of  the  Church, 
wbicb  be  also  authorized,  A.D.  321,  to  inherit  property 
Vf  win  (Cod  Thfodot.  4, 16,  tit.  2,  leg.  4 ;  Euseb.  lib.  x, 
c  6;  Sutomen,  lib.  i,  c.  8;  lib.  v,  c.  5).  This  permis- 
NMi  opened  new  sources  of  wealth  to  the  bishops,  while 
it  presented  equal  incentives  to  their  cupidity.  With 
what  address  they  employed  their  newly  acquired  righte 
i*  apparent  from  the  fact  stated  by  Planck,  that  '*in  the 
space  of  ten  years  every  man  at  his  decease  left  a  legmcy 
to  the  Church,  and  within  fifty  years  the  clergy  in  the 
several  provinces,  under  the  color  of  the  Church,  held  in 
their  powessions  one-tenth  part  of  the  entire  property  of 
the  province.  By  the  end  of  the  4th  century  the  em- 
perom  themselves  were  obliged  to  interpose  to  check  the 
aecnmnlation  of  these  immense  revenues — a  measure 
which  Jerome  said  "  be  could  not  regret,  but  he  could 
only  regret  that  his  brethren  bad  made  it  necessary" 
(Hanck.  GadL-Vrrfau.  i,  S8t;  comp.  Fwtacb,  Kir- 
ci^MrA.c.  9,  §11). 

Prelacy  also  gained  great  power  from  the  Church  by 
cnntrolling  the  elections  of  the  clergy.  The  sovereign 
rights  of  the  people  in  their  free  elective  (Vancbise  began 
at  an  early  period  to  Ije  invaded.  Tbe  final  result  of 
tbci«  ebangea  was  a  total  dUVanehiaement  of  the  laity 
and  the  sobstitution  of  an  eederiastical  despotism  in 
tbe  place  of  tbe  elective  government  of  the  primitive 
Church.  Of  these  changes  one  of  the  moat  effective 
was  tbe  attempt,  by  means  of  correspondence  and  eccle- 
■astical  synods,  to  consolidate  tbe  churches  into  onr 
Clmrrk  umiveraal,  tn  impose  upon  them  a  uniform  code 
of  laws,  and  esublish  an  ecdewastical  polity  adminia* 
tared  by  tbe  clei^.  Tbe  idea  of  a  boly  catholic  Church 
and  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  for  the  government 
of  the  sane  was  wholly  a  conception  of  the  priesthood. 
Whaierer  may  have  been  Ibe  motives  with  which  thii> 
doctrine  of  the  nuity  of  tbe  diurcb  was  first  promul- 


gated, it  prepared  the  wi^  for  the  overthrow  of  tbe 

popular  government  of  tbe  Church. 

Above  all,  the  doctrine  of  tbe  divine  right  of  the 
priesthood  aimed  a  fatal  Mow  at  ifae  liberties  of  tbe 
people.  The  clergy  were  no  longer  the  servants  of  the 
people,  chosen  by  them  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but 
an  independent  and  privileged  order,  like  the  L«vitical 
priesthood,  and,  like  them,  by  divine  right  inves(e«l 
with  peculiar  prerogatives.  This  independence  they 
began  by  degrees  to  assert  and  to  exercise.  The  bishop 
began  in  the  8d  nntury  to  appoint  at  pleasure  hia  own 
deacons  and  other  inferior  orders  of  tbe  dergy.  In 
other  appointmnita,  also,  he  endeavored  to  disturb  the 
freedom  of  the  elections  and  to  direct  them  agreeably  to 
his  own  will  (Pertsch,  Kir^engetch.  det  dril.  Jahrkaid. 
p.48g-4M;  Planck,  GttelL-Ver/au.  i,  188).  Against 
tbeae  encroaebmenta  of  ecdeuastical  ambition  and 
power  the  people  continued  to  oppose  a  firm  but  in- 
effectual reustanco.  Tbey  asserted,  and  in  a  measure 
maintained,  their  primitive  right  of  choodug  their  own 
spiritual  teachers  (Gieseler,  i,  272;  for  a  more  full  and 
detailed  account  of  these  changes  of  ecclesiastical  policy 
and  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  introduced,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  volume  of  J.  G.  Planck,  Grtck, 
der  ckrut^KirckL  Gt$eU»dui/l$Kr/auwny,  \,  149-212, 
488  aq.).  There  are  on  record  instances  In  the  4th,  and 
even  in  tbe  Stb  century,  where  the  appointment  of  a 
bishop  was  eflSectually  reusted  by  tbe  refusal  of  the  peo- 
ple to  ratify  the  nomination  of  the  candidate  to  a  vacant 
see  (Gr^^us  Naz,  Oral.  10;  comp.  Orat.  19,  p.  808; 
21,  p.  877;  Bingham,  bk.  iv,  ch.i,  §  S;  I'lanck,  i,  440, 
n.  10).  The  rule  bad  been  eeUblished  by  decree  of 
ooniwili,  aitd  often  repeated,  requiring  tbe  presence  and 
nnanimotts  eoncurrence  of  all  tbe  provincial  bisbopa  in 
the  election  and  ordination  of  one  to  the  oflfee  <tf  bishop. 
This  afforded  them  a  convenient  means  of  defieating  any 
popular  election  by  an  affected  disagreement  among 
themselves.  The  same  canonical  authority  had  made 
tbe  concurrence  of  tbe  metropolitan  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  any  appointment.  Hu  veto  was  accordingly 
another  efficient  expedient  which  to  bafSe  tbe  suf- 
frages of  the  people  and  to  constrain  them  into  a  reluc- 
tant acquiescence  in  tbe  will  of  tbe  clergy  (Com.  Nie. 
c  4;  CtMC.  Amtiock.  c  16;  Carthag.  A.li.  390,  c.  12; 
rUnck,  i,  483-462). 

Elections  to  ecclesiastical  offices  were  also  disturbed 
by  the  interference  of  secular  influence  from  without,  in 
conseqaence  of  that  disastmus  union  of  Church  and  State 
which  was  formed  in  the  4th  century-  under  Conaiantine 
the  Great.  During  this  century  (1)  the  emperors  con- 
vened and  presided  in  general  councils;  (2)  confirmecl 
their  decrees;  (3)  eucted  laws  relative  Ut  ecclesiaolic- 
al  matters  by  their  own  authority ;  (4)  pronounced  de- 
cisions concerning  heresies  and  coniruversieB ;  (a)  ap- 
pinnted  iHsbops;  (6)  inflicted  punishment  on  ecclesia^ 
tical  persons.  Agitated  and  harassed  by  tbe  conflict  of 
these  discordant  elements,  the  popular  assemblies  for 
the  election  of  men  to  fill  the  highest  offices  of  the  boly 
ministry  became  scenes  of  tumult  and  disorder  that 
would  disgrace  a  modem  political  canvass. 

To  correct  these  disorders  various  but  ineffectual  ex- 
pedients were  adopted  at  different  times  and  places. 
The  Council  of  Landicea  (A.D.  861,  c.  18)  denied  to  the 
multitude — roi£  H^oit,  tie  rabbit — any  vote  in  the 
chcnce  of  persons  for  the  sacred  office.  Juatinian  in  the 
6tb  century  sought,  with  no  better  success,  to  remedy  the 
evils  in  question  by  limiting  the  elecU\-e  franchise  to  a 
mixed  aristocracy  composed  of  the  clergy  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  city.  These  were  jointly  to  nominate  three 
candidates,  declaring  under  oath  that  in  making  the 
selection  they  had  been  influenced  by  no  sinister  mo- 
tive. From  these  three  the  ordaining  person  was  to  or- 
dain the  one  whom  he  judged  best  qualified  (.luslin, 
AW/.  123,  c  1 ;  187,  c  2;  Cod.  lib.  1,  tit.  8;  !)« 
Epucop.  leg.  42).  llie  Council  of  Aries  (A.D.  Ab'^  c. 
54)  in  like  manner  ordered  the  trisbopr  to  nonuiate 
three  candidates,  from  wbonPift^^d^t.^'dilM^^l^ 
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should  make  the  election ;  utd  that  of  Barceloiui  (A.D. 
699,  c.  8)  ordered  the  de^y  aui)  peo|^  to  make  the 
oominitiuD,  and  the  metrupolitan  and  biahops  were  to 
determine  the  election  by  luu  Ilut  even  these  iiieflec- 
toal  efforts  to  reitore  measurably  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple dbow  to  what  extent  it  was  already  loaL 

The  doctrine  that  to  the  clergy  was  promised  a  divine 
guidance  from  the  Spirit  uf  God  had  ita  influence  also  in 
completing  the  subjugation  of  the  people.  Retiotance 
to  aueh  an  authority  under  the  infallible  guidance  of 
Ood'a  Spirit  was  rcbeUioo  against  High  Heaven,  which 
the  laity  had  not  the  iminety  to  maintaio.  The  gov- 
ernment and  discipline  of  the  Church  by  the  priesthood 
was  but  the  natural  result  of  their  ooutnlof  the  elective 
fraochise.  It  established  and  commemorated  the  in- 
dependence, the  supmaacy  of  prelacy.  The  biabopa,  no 
longer  the  miniBten  and  repreaenta^vea  of  the  Chureh, 
an  the  priests  of  (iod  to  dicUte  the  laws  and  admin- 
iater  the  discipline  of  the  Church  (Moaheim,  Dt  Rdiut 
Ckritt.  tmc  ii,  §  28).  By  the  middle  of  the  4tb  century 
prelacy,  by  rariona  expedients,  acquired  the  control  of 
the  whole  penal  jurisdiction  of  the  laity,  opening  and 
cloMng  at  pleasure  the  doors  of  the  Church,  inflicting 
aenteoce  of  excommunication,  prescribing  penances,  ab- 
solving penitents,  and  restoring  them  to  the  Church  by 
arbitrary  authority  (Planck,  GetelL-  VtrfoMt.  ii,  609). 
.  III.  Undtr  the  P^n^.^-^Smh  are  the  various  causes 
— influential  iu  different  degrees,  perhaps,  in  the  several 
organizationa — iu  supplanting  the  popular  government 
of  the  primitive  Church  and  substituting  in  its  place 
prelacy,  which,  under  different  forms  of  centralisation, 
Anally  culminaied  in  the  pope  of  Kome.  This  culmina- 
tion, and  the  craft  by  which  it  was  aecom^isbed,  re- 
quire a  fuller  detail  than  our  limita  will  allow.  We  can 
only  affirm  that  this  important  period  in  history,  when 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  rendering  the  hierarchy  in- 
dependent both  of  clerical  and  secular  power,  has  not 
been  noticed  by  historiana  so  particularly  as  ila  impor- 
tance requiica.  They  seem  not  to  have  noted  the  fact 
that  HUdebrand,  who  A.D^  1078  became  Gregory  TII, 
enneertad  measures  tor  the  indepeodenoe  of  the  Church. 
"  It  waa  the  deep  design  of  HUdebrand,  which  he  for  a 
long  time  prosecuted  with  unwearied  zeal,  to  bring  the 
pope  wholly  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  interference  in  his  election  of  all  secular  influ- 
ence and  arbitrary  power.  And  that  measure  of  the 
council  which  wrested  from  the  emperor  a  right  of 
long  standing,  and  which  has  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, may  doerredly  be  regarded  as  the  masterpiece 
of  popish  intrigue,  or  rather  of  Hildebrand'a  cunning. 
The  concession  which  disguised  this  crafty  design  of 
hia'waa  expressed  as  foUows:  That  the  emperor  ihouid 
eoHlimu  to  hold,  at  he  ever  had  heU,  the  right  of  eonfirm- 
ing  the  ekdion  of  the  pope  derived  front  hiin.  The  covert 
design  of  this  cUuse  was  not  perceived,  but  it  expressed 
nothing  less  than  that  the  emperor  should  ever  receive 
and  hold  from  the  pope  himself  the  right  of  oonflrming 
the  appointment  of  the  pope"  (Voigt,  Hiblebrami  [Wei- 
mar, 1815,  8vo],  p.  64,  cited  by  Augusti,  1, 209). 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  lofty  claim  of  the 
pope  was  resisted ;  but  he  had  the  address  to  defend  his 
usurped  authority  against  all  opposition,  and  proudly 
proclaimed  himsetf  "  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  set  up  by 
Uod  to  govern,  not  only  the  Church,  hut  the  whole 
worid."  The  gradations  of  eeelenastieal  oi^iaation 
through  which  prelacy  has  passed  are  from  congrega- 
tional to  parochial,  parochial  to  diocesan,  diocesan  to 
metropolitan,  metropolitan  to  patriarchal,  patriarchal  to 
papal — from  the  humble  pastor  of  a  little  flock  to  the 
pope  of  Rome,  the  supreme  and  universal  prelate  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  See  Coleman,  Prtlaej/  a»d 
mtwiimt  Natkmal  RepoaUorjh  1^78  {Ex  Cathe- 
dra). (L.C.) 

Prelate  (Let  pralatvt,  L  e.  promoted)  is  an  eccle- 
siastic who  has  direct  authority  over  other  ecclesiastics. 
The  term  is  a  geiieral  one,  and  includes  not  merely 
bishops  of  various  degrees^  bat  also  in  Banan  Catliolic 


ooontriea  the  heads  of  idigioos  booaea  or  oeden  mA 
other  similar  ecclesiastical  dignitaiie&  Theae,  for  the 

moot  part,  are  privileged  to  wear  the  insignia  iA  the 
episcopal  rank.  In  tlw  Roman  court  many  of  the  oA- 
cials,  although  not  possessing  cf^scopal  or  qnast-cfMsoo. 
pal  jurisdictioo,  have  the  insignia  and  the  title  of  prel- 
ate. They  are  aS  two  classes — the  higher,  called  id 
minUlletto  ("of  the  little  mantle"),  and  the  secotidaiT, 
called  del  mamleUom  («  of  the  great  mantle"),  (ton  the 
nbe  which  they  lespeeUvely  hew.  The  aanw  root  ■■- 
derlies  other  eodedastical  terms  in  which  all  the  dcffy 
are  on  an  equality,  and  are  goTeroed  by  a  representa- 
tive body  or  by  the  local  church;  prdaHe  and  prrUM- 
icalf  i  e.  pertaining  to  a  prelacy  or  a  prelate,  aa  pi«- 
latical  authority.  Prelates  are  confined  to  those  churcbei 
which  recognise  in  the  bishop  (q.  v.)  a  distinct  and  bu> 
perior  order  of  clergy.   See  PRBLunr. 

Pr^mare,  Joseph -Henri,  a  French  Jesolt,  was 
boni  about  1670  in  Normandy.  March  7, 1698,  be  em- 
barked with  several  other  Jesuits  at  RocheUe  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  China.  He  arrived  Oct.  C  at 
Suneian,  and  addressed,  Feb.  17, 1699,  a  relation  of  bis 
journey  to  pfere  Chaise,  with  a  descriptive  notice  of 
the  countries  he  had  visited.  As  soon  as  be  had  mas- 
tered the  Chinese  langiuge  he  made  a  careful  stiidy  of 
the  antiquities  and  literature  of  the  country.  Though 
he  expressed  some  strange  ideas,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  his  erudition  was  coasidemble,  and  that  be  thor- 
oughly knew  the  philosophical  works  of  the  Chinese. 
He  died  at  Peking  about  17S6.  He  left,  RetAnrhv  ma- 
let  Ten^  aitterieuri  a  ceta  dtmt  pttrle  U  Chom-Kimg  et 
mr  la  M^thologie  Chiaoiie,  published  by  Deguigne*  in 
the  transUtion  of  the  Chnu'Kiiuf,  by  pfere  Gaubii.  in  the 
form  of  a  preliminary  discourse  (Paris,  1770,  4trt)  i—a 
number  of  other  works,  three  of  them  in  Chinese; — The 
Life  of  St.  Joteph,  the  iMU-chou-chii,  or  true  sense  ef 
the  six  classes  of  characters,  and  a  small  treatiae  oa 
the  attributea  of  God,  inserted  in  the  Xoti/ia  tmfm 
liuKa,  which  is  the  best  of  all  those  composed  hith- 
erto by  Europeans  on  this  sut^ect: — several  other 
treatises  in  Latin  and  in  French,  preser^'ed  arooog  the 
manuscripts  of  the  National  Libraiy  of  Paris,  where  we 
find  also  the  originals  of  seversl  letters  of  p^re  Pn^ 
mare.  Three  letters  of  this  missionary  were  published 
in  the  Ltitret  td^ficaOtM,  and  a  fourth  in  the  j4«Mlsi 
encydopidiquet  of  Klaproth.  He  translated  also  a  dra- 
ma, Tchao  chi  Kou-cul  (the  Orphan  of  the  House  of 
Cbao),  which  furnished  to  Voltaire  some  ideas  for  bii 
Orphflin  de  la  Chine.  See  iMtra  idijtanttt,  vols,  xvi 
and  xxi;  Catatogue  de  Fourmont  Faini, — Hoefer,  A'<o«v. 
Bioff,  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Premioe  {primiiia  or  prima  anam)  ia  the  first 
mass  celebrated  by  the  newly  ordained  prie«t  (■«•- 
mg^a),  with  the  help  of  an  assistant.  The  soleouiity 
bt^na  tbuBi  tbe  new  priest  suigs  on  the  slcfia  of  tl« 
altar  "Veni  Sancte  S|nritus,"  performs  tbe  corwaptmd- 
ing  ovation,  and  then  distributes  the  holy  water,  if  this 
is  prescribed  by  the  rubrics  of  the  day.  f  t  ia  an  open 
question  among  the  rubricists  if  at  a  premice  tbe  mass 
nf  the  day  or  a  votival  mass  is  to  be  read.  The  probe- 
ble  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that,  on  simple  Sundays 
and  ordinary  "  festis  duplicibus,"  a  votival  mass  may  be 
said,  such  a  ouss  being  permitted  on  snch  days  pro  n 
gmvi  et  ptMiea,  to  which  a  premioe  SDlenmity  be 
aud  to  belong;  but  the  mass  of  the  day  must  be  pre- 
served on  high  feasts,  and  on  such  Stmdays  on  which 
votive  masses  are  never  admissible.  The  «<4emnity 
ends  with  the  sacerdotal  benediction,  given  by  tbe  tiev 
priest  to  tbe  people  by  the  imposition  of  hands  (Lobao; 
Iiutructio pradica  de  SS. Mieta  taerificio,  pt.  iv,  ttkr; 
and  Vogt,  ItutmeHo  praeHea  de  Mime  ro/mc,  p..  197 
sq.).  "nie  feetivitiea  eonnected  with  a  premioe,  and 
not  belonging  directly  to  the  ecclesiastical  odebrmtion. 
vary  with  the  customs  of  countries  and  place*,  and  an 
notsddofD  regulated  1^  qteoiat  pmcnDli^  of  tbe  ec- 
detiastical  autboiQilHi;ed  by  V^OOglC 
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Freioioe  Seimona  m  tUseonnes  preached  on 
the  ocnnon  of  the  first  nuas  of  «n  incipient  priest. 
Tbeir  aim  is  to  call  the  attention  of  both  ecclesiastics 
mi  laymen  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  sacer- 
dotal state,  and  the  duties  which  it  imposes  on  both 
daaea.  Therefore  the  ol^eet  of  the  Knnon  can  only 
be  aonw  troth  which  relates  to  the  clerical  aUte:  e.  g. 
the  dignity,  the  importance,  of  the  prleatly  career;  the 
priesthood  of  the  Romish  Church,  iu  destination,  or  the 
duties  ariung  from  it,  etc  According  to  the  theme 
cboaen,  the  sermon  enlarges  upon  the  object  of  the 
pricatly  functions,  or  the  qualilie^  coaditiona,  mode  of 
•etioa  of  the  priesthood,  or  ita  duties  and  beneficial  in- 
floenoea,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  sermon  there  nay  be 
a  prayer,  or  an  exhortation  to  prayer. 

Premonstratensiaiu  or  PmmoimKAiiTs  is  the 
name  of  a  monastic  order  which  was  founded  at  Prrf- 
nxntre  (Lat.  PrmHoiutratum),  in  the  diocese  of  I^n, 
Vraaem,  about  1120,  by  St.  Norbect  of  Clevea,  aftowards 
aidibisbop  of  Uagdeburg,  with  a  view  to  restore  the 
^idpline  of  the  regular  canons,  which  had  greatly 
deteriorated.  The  order  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  was  confirmed  by  popes  Honorius  II  and 
Innocent  III.  The  ground  on  which  the  order  was  es- 
tablished was  given  to  St.  Norbert  by  the  bishop  of 
Laoo,  with  the  apprubatioa  of  Louis  the  Unas,  king  of 
France,  who  gave  the  Premonstratensians  a  charter  of 
privilegMu  The  pbce  was  called  Fnemomtratum,  be- 
cause it  was  pretended  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself 
pointed  out  (pramoiutravit)  beforehand  the  site  for  the 
principal  house  of  the  order.  According  to  these  legen- 
dary authoiitiea,  ihe  members  of  the  order  were  at  the 
nme  time  eoramanded  to  wear  a  white  baUt,  and  con- 
sequently  the  White  Canons  wore  a  white  cassock  uid 
ncbec  and  a  long  white  cloak.  The  abbots  never  wore 
pontificals;  and  any  member  promoted  to  the  cardinal- 
ate  or  popedom  retained  hia  habit.  At  the  time  of  the 
fouDdiog  of  the  order  Sl  Norbert  had  thirteen  compan- 
ions, but  aa  the  popes  and  kings  of  France  granted  it 
many  privileges,  and' were  very  liberal  to  the  Premon- 
stntenmanB,  ihey  rapidly  increased,  and  counted  among 
tbar  number  many  penona  of  distingoiabed  birth,  deep 
piety,  and  great  scboburship.  In  the  early  history  of 
the  order  tben  was  such  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  of 
poverty  that  they  had  nothing  they  could  call  their 
own  but  one  aas,  which  served  them  to  carry  wood, 
cnt  down  by  them  every  morning  and  sent  to  Laon, 
where  it  waa  sold  to  purchase  bread;  but  in  a  short 
time  tbejr  received  so  many  donationa,  and  built  ao 
many  mooasteries,  that  thirty  yeara  after  the  founda- 
tioD  of  thia  order  they  had  abore  a  hundred  abbeys  in 
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France  and  Germany,  The  order  has  likewise  given  the 
Church  a  great  number  of  archbishops  and  bishops.  It 
once  had  1000  abbeys  and  500  nunneries  (until  1278 
their  mooasteries  were  double,  a  house  of  women  always 
adjoining  the  convent  of  men),  but  it  is  now  the  mere 
skeleton  of  what  it  was.  Of^e  nx^*five  abbeya  if  hich 
they  had  in  Italy  not  one  now  lemains.  These  nwnk% 
vulgariy  called  Wkite  Caimu,  went  first  to  England  in 
the  year  1146,  where  the  first  monastery,  called  New> 
house,  was  built  in.  Lincolnshire  by  Peter  de  Saulia,  and 
dedicated  to  Su  Hartialif.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
when  that  king  granted  his  protection  to  Ihe  monttster- 
iee,  the  Premonatntenrians  had  twenty-seven  houses  in 
different  paru  of  the  country.  Tbey  were  commonly 
called  "  White  Friata."  They  had  six  monasteries  in 
ScotUnd — four  in  (>alloway,  one  at  Dryburgh,  and  one 
at  Feme,  in  Roes-shire.  They  had  also  several  houses 
in  Ireland.  In  England  their  churches  and  conventnal 
buildings  were  at  Eastby,  Leislon,  Bayham,  Wendling, 
and  Eggleston.  They  were  very  irregular  in  plan,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  minster  being  aisleless  and  the 
transept  unimportant,  as  th^  eschewed  all  processions. 
There  la  a  fine  ruin  at  Ardatnes,  near  Caen,  which  gives  a 
vivid  iltuftration  of  the  brming  arrangements  of  the  or- 
der—homely  and  retired  loven  of  the  country,  and  enter- 
prising fannerfl.  The  principal  houses  were  Torre,  East 
Dereham,  and  Hales  Owen.  They  carried  the  almuce 
over  the  right  arm ;  the  Canons  of  SuVictor  wore  it  like 
a  tippet  round  the  neck.  See  Fosbroke,  Ancient  Aftm- 
adiitm  (see  Index) ;  Herxog,  ^aJ-En^H.  xii,  82  sq. ; 
Heiyot,  Uitt.  da  Ordret,  s.  v. 

TxSmoxH,  CHARUca-L^KARD,  a  French  luiest, 
was  bom  at  Honfleur  July  80, 1760,  He  obtained  in 
1790  a  caoonry  in  the  oullege  of  St.  Honors  at  Paris. 
Deprived  of  it  aoon  afterwards,  he  retired  to  England, 
where  he  began  hy  giving  French  lessons.  Madaroo 
de  Uvis-Mirepoix  went  with  some  French  Benedictine 
nuns  to  establish  herself  at  Cannington  Court,  and  in- 
trusted Prtfmord  with  the  spiritual  direction  of  the 
commnnity.  In  1816  he  eatablished  himself  at  Paris, 
where  cardinal  Talk^rand  -  Perigord  appointed  him 
honorary  canon  of  Notre  Dame  and  chaplain  of  Charles 
X  (1826).  Premord  was  also  appointed  vicar-general  of 
Strasburg  and  of  Quimper.  After  the  Revolution  of 
July  he  returned  to  England  to  rejoin  the  Benedictine 
community  which  he  had  so  long  directed.  He  left  an 
EngUsh  edition  of  Rules  of  a  CkrMam  L\ft,  and  a  pub- 
I  licatiou  of  the  tEuvrei  cAoMrt  de  M.  AtteUnt,  evffut 
de  Botdogiu  (Paris,  1828, 6  vols.  l2mo),  accompanied  with 
an  inoomplete  notice.  He  died  Aug.  26, 1887,  at  CoU 
wieb,  Stnflbrdahire.  See  VAwii  de  la  Xetyiem,  1887,— 
Uoefer,  A'etia.  Biog.  GininUe,  a.  v, 

PreDorman  Archltaotttre.  In  a  large  clam  of 
English  ecclesiastical  structures  reared  anterior  to  the 
Norman  invasion  the  style  is  so  peculiar  that  it  should 
be  clas8ified  as  dbtinctively  Prenorman.  The  walls  are 
of  rag  or  rubble,  frequently  of  herring-bone  work,  and 
unbuttressed ;  the  quoins  present  long  and  short  work ; 
strips  of  stone  or  pilasters  bisect  or  relieve  the  towers; 
the' imposts  of  the  abafts  are  rude,  massive,  and  orna- 
mented  either  with  elasrieal  mouldinga  or  rude  carv- 
ings; the  arches  are  round  or  angled,  and  sometitnea 
constructed  of  bricks;  and  baluster-like  pillars  are  in- 
troduceil  in  the  windows,  which  are  often  deeply  splayetl 
within  and  without.  Two  pillars  from  Reculver  Ba> 
silica  are  standing  in  the  (ireen  Court  of  Canterbury. 
The  churches  of  Lyminge,  Bamack,  Bosham,  Bradford 
(Wilts),  Brixworth  (the  oldest  remaining  church  in 
Enfitand,  and  possessing  a  basilican  type),  Stanton  La- 
cy, Dover  Castle,  Br)-tford,  Corhampton,  Dunham  Mag- 
na, Caversfield,  and  part  of  the  crypt  of  York,  those  of 
Ripnn  and  Hexham,  the  towers  of  Deerhurst,  Barton, 
St.  Benet's  (Cambridge  and  Lincoln),  Cholsey,  St.  Maty 
(fork),  Bolam,  Brigstock,  Eari's  Barton,  and  the  stee- 
ples of  Bocham  and  Soropting,  and  porUons  of  manv 
Lother  ehnrebes.  exhibit  sc|i^,^^(@ft^^jg^iar- 
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Itin.  The  bue  atory  of  the  tower  of  Bwmack  formed 
>  Judicial  and  council  chamber,  with  an  angle  -  headed 
Mdile  on  the  west,  with  Hone  bencbei  for  the  uaeuors 
on  either  aide.  They  were  erected  either  by  the  Eng- 
lieh,  or  ponibly  by  the  Dane*  under  Canute,  as  that 
king  ordered  churches  of  atone  and  lime  to  be  built  in 
all  places  where  the  minsters  had  been  burned  by  bis 
countrymen,  and  out  of  the  hundred,  which  ia  the  nnm- 
Iter  of  these  buildings,  two  thirds  are  in  the  eastern 
countiea  and  Lincolnshire,  where  the  compatriots  of 
the  French  Normans  settled  before  Ihe  latter  arrived. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  tllh  century  churches  so  rap- 
itily  multiplied  io  France  and  Italy  that  a  cbnn- 
icier  Mva  the  world  seemed  to  be  putting  f>n  a  new 
white  rube.  Westminster  Al>beT  wan  botlt  by  the 
Omfeasiir  in  the  Norman  style;  while  in  Lincoln- 
shire the  Prenorroan  mo<le  was  pmerx-ed  late  in  the 
11th  century,  just  as  the  Perpendicular  lingered  in 
Somerset  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  and  produced 
Wadham  College  chapel  by  the  «il  of  west  cuuntrj- 
masuna. 

FrentiBS,  Brastna  L.,  a  miinster  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  New  Lnnthtii,  Oonn^ 
in  IftUi,  was  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and,  alter 
joining  the  Methodists,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  t84S. 
Seeing  the  necessity  of  thorough  educational  training 
for  the  great  work  of  the  Gospel,  he  preparetl  for  college 
at  Amenia  Seminary,  and  then  entered  Wesleyan  Uiii- 
Temity.  Failing  health  interrupted  his  studies  for  a 
time,  but  he  finally  graduated  at  Atshetst  College  in 
1855.  Tht  following  year  he  entereii  New  York  Con- 
ference, and  took  a  position  from  the  first  whkh  he  ever 
maintained,  as  will  be  seen  in  reviewing  his  fields  i>f  la- 
bar.  His  first  appointment,  1866,  was  the  Second  Meth- 
odist Church  in  KingHton;  the  next  year,  1867,  at  St. 
Paul'fs  New  York  City,  as  assistant  to  the  lamented  Dr. 
John  H*Clintock,  the  late  editor  of  this  Cyeli^Mdia.  In 
1858  and  tba  foltowing  \'ear  I'Natisa  was  stationed  at 
the  Second  Methodist  Church  in  Newburgb;  in  I860 
and  1861  at  Cbestw;  in  1862  and  1868  at  Hatteawan; 
in  1864, 1865,  and  1666  at  Tuckahoe;  in  1869  and  1870, 
Cannon  Street  Church,  Poughkeepwe;  in  1870  and  1871, 
Kt.  Paul's  Church  at  Peekskill.  In  the  spring  of  1872 
he  received  his  last  appniiitment,  which  was  Warwick. 
There  he  was  received  with  open  arms,  engaged  in  bis 
ministerial  duties  with  great  delight,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly useful,  aa  hia  name  was  "Uke  irintmetit  poured 
farth,"  until  the  day  of  bia  death,  Feb.  28, 1878.  Pren- 
tiss possessed  rare  outward  attractions.  His  fine  and 
delicate  form,  his  noble  Imnr,  his  bright  eye,  and  his 
genial  featurre  made  him  a  beautiful  specimen  of  hu- 
manity that  it  was  refreshing  to  behold;  hut  they  were 
far  surpassed  by  the  inward  adorning,  his  childlike 
spirit,  the  kinJneas  of  hia  heart,  the  gentleness  of  bis 
disposition,  tho  warmth  of  hU  aflectioiu,  and  his  pure 
and  unspotted  life.  His  ministry  was  evangelical  and 
practical  in  ita  vharaeler  to  a  pre-eminent  degree,  and 
was  a  succesik  Heaven  put  the  broad  seal  of  its  appro- 
bation upon  hit  labors.  See  Ckrufum  Adrocate  (N.  Y. 
May  8,  :873);  ilitMlet     Annual  Conferauxi,  1878. 

Prentlaa,  Tliomaa,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  Oct.  27,  17-17,  at  HoUiston,  Mass.  He 
gradiuited  at  Hiir\'ard  College  in  1766,  entered  the  min- 
iHiry  in  1769,  siid  was  ordained  Oct.  SO,  1770,  pastor  in 
Medfield.  wliei«  he  continued  until  his  death,  Feb.  28, 
1814.  I>iirlng  the  Kevolutionary  struggle  he  was  fi»  a 
time  chaiilsin  in  the  army.  He  was  also  identified  with 
diflereut  reform  movements,  and  was  a  leader  in  tem- 
perance reform.  He  establinhed  a  public  library  in  the 
place  of  his  pastorate,  and  greatly  benefited  the  com- 
munity in  nanv  wavs.  He  published,  A  Semwit  on 
the  Ihtiy  oJ'OJfemHng  and  OJinIrd  Brrthrm  (1778):— 
Religvm  mtd  Morality  Uniltd  in  lie  Dufjf  ^  Mem,  two 
aermnnn  (1802)  :—nr»/fttd  ChniHaM  Cmtiimd,  and 
ErU  Sptaken  Adamrithtd,  a  seimon  (1804):— TV  Sim 
and  Uimger     SlrtPglhaiuiff  tkt  Hand*  «f  £vU-doer$,  a 


sermon  (1806) ;  and  several  occiional  Srrmm.— 

Sprague,  Aimak  of  tlx  Amer,  Pti^il,  i,  678. 

Preparation  {-rapaaKtvii)  in  Mark  xv,  43;  Lokt 
xxiii,  54;  John  xix,  42,  and  Matt,  xxvii,  62,  is  driubi> 
less  the  day  or  evening  before  the  commencement  nf  ihc 
Sabbath,  with  which,  at  that  time,  according  tu  tbt 
Synoptical  Gospels,  ctnttcided  the  first  day  of  the  Vtm- 
over.  (But  Schneckenlnirger  [  Bfilrdgr  nr  £iidnt.  m 
JV.  7*.  p.  I  aq.]  suppoaea  tbe  "preparation"  in  Haube* 
to  mean  the  feut-day  of  tbe  Kaster  period,  and  which 
was  viewed  as  a  preparatory  festival  to  the  Paaiora.) 
This  day  was  devoted  to  preparadon  for  the  bdydav 
— especially  preparing  food  for  Ibe  Sabbath.  Uuk 
explains  the  word  by  "the  day  before  the  Sabbsih' 
(irpoff<i/3/3arot';  comp.  Judith  viii,  6;  Joseph  us,  .4  A 
xvi,  6,  2).  The  Jewish  expression  for  it  is  XrSTO 
(see  Buxtorf,  Lee.  To/m.  col.  1660).  So,  too,  tbe  P«hi» 
renders  in  the  places  quoted  abore.  Every  fea«,  Uk« 
the  Sabbath,  bad  a  preparation -day  before  it,  whick  ii 
often  mentioned  by  the  Talmudiats  (Deyling,  Oitn,  i, 
162;  with  this  may  be  compared  wapamavfi  rov  Totrxa. 
John  xix,  14;  Pr^paratiim  for  Etuter,  tbe  I4lh  at 
Nisan ;  corop.  Bleek,  Beitrdge  tmr  Evaiigelittderilit,  p. 
114  aq.).  SeePABsoTxit 

Prepon,  an  early  Marcionite,  was  a  native  of  As- 
syria, and  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  2d  ceotnry. 
The  Marcioniies  were  then  di\-ided  into  several  fac- 
tioiu,  some  of  which  admitted  two  original  |wiadpk% 
aa  Potitua  and  Bawlicus;  nthen  three  (Rhodon,  in  Eu- 
sebius,  NiM.  Ecda.  v,  IS).  To  the  latter  bekmged  IVr- 
pon,  who  held  that,  bc*idea  what  is  good  and  evil,  then 
is  what  constitutes  a  third  principle,  via.  what  is 
This  intermediate  principle  Hippnlytus  identiftn  viib 
the*'MuBa,''or  impartial  Season  of  Empedocles^a  nytb 
to  whom  ia  attributed  the  reatoratioa  to  tbe  good  power 
Unity  of  what  is  ^sturbed  by  the  wicked  power  Dis- 
cord (HippoL  //sr.  Rrfid.  ^n\,  19).  A  letter  fnn  Pre- 
pon to  the  Armenian  Bardoaanea  is  nentioned  (TWbk 
I,  viii,  25S). 

PrerogfttiTe  Court  of  tbe  archbisbop  is,  in  Ila- 
man  Catholic  countries  where  the  Church  is  gnMed 
extraordinary  privileges,  a  court  of  that  e«cleaia«ir 
wherein  all  testaments  are  proved  and  all  admiaiNn- 
lions  granted,  when  a  party  dying  within  tbe  pravioc* 
has  6mki  notabiUa  in  some  other  dioceee  than  where  ke 
dies;  and  ia  so  caUed  from  having  a  prerogative  thiaogb- 
out  hia  whole  pfovince  for  the  said  purpoaea, 

Preaanotlfiad.    See  PiunAXcnFrcAna 

FreabnTB,  Cockcil  or  {CondUum  Pmomiam),  sa 
ecderiastical  gathering  which  convened  on  Nov.  10, 
1809,  and  was  ptetided  ovor  tbe  papal  W^le  eanfi- 
nal  Gentil,  of  Hungary.  Nine  canona  trf*diBc^ilHM«aa 
puUbbed,  of  which  the  dghth  ftnUda  Cbriatian  waam 
to  marry  infidel%  heretics,  or  schiaaiatics.  See  ImIM, 
ComeiL  ix,2468. 

Praabytor  (Gr,  wpe^vrtpos)  b  tbe  title  of  an  of- 
fice or  dignity  in  tbe  Jewish  synagogue  ( ipt).  It  wai 
inlroducetl  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  dcrignatcd  an 
officer  whose  functions  in  the  apostolic  period  are  dis- 
puted by  diflferent  ecclesiasticsl  bodies.  In  the  Bonwi 
Catholic  and  in  the  English  hierarchy,  the  utk  h» 
been  tbe  occasion  of  a  protracted  coniroveny  as  to  tbe 
respective  elahna  af  tba  Imbop  (q.  v.)  snd  the  [oeaby- 
ter.  Tboea  who  maintain  the  probyter  as  on  equality 
with  the  episcopos  argne  as  follows :  With  respect  ta 
the  successors  of  the  apoatlea,  tbey  wem  to  have  been 
placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  tbe  fuoroMM,  or 
deacon^  not  being  included  among  the  teachers.  Tbey 
were  inferior  officers,  whose  province  it  originally  was 
to  care  for  the  poor,  and  to  discharge  those  aecular  du- 
ties arising  oat  of  the  formation  of  Christian  communi- 
ties which  cooM  not  ba  diachargad  by  tbe  minisMti 
without  interfering  with  the  much  higher  dntiea  wUift 
they  b»l  to  i^^^  Tbt^^^^^  m^iam 
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in  the  New  TesUment  styled  irpiafivrtpoi,  or  presby- 
ters, at  other  times  iwloKoirot,  or  bUhope;  but  the  two 
■ppelluions  were  tiidiscriminstely  applied  to  all  the  pas- 
Inn  who  were  the  inMnMiors  of  the  diBbrent  chiirebe& 
Of  this  various  examples  may  be  givea  fmm  the  sacred 
writings.  The  apostle  Paul,  upon  a  very  affecting  oc- 
casion, when  be  was  convinced  that  he  coukl  never 
again  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  them,  sent 
fur  the  elders,  or  presbyters,  af  Epheeus,  the  persons  to 
whom  the  ministiy  in  that  Church  bad  been  committed; 
and  after  mentioning  all  that  ha  had  done,  and  tntimxt- 
ing  to  tbnn  the  sufferings  which  awaited  him,  he  ad- 
dreaaed  to  them  what  may  be  considered  as  his  dying 
adTier,  and  as  comprehending  in  it  all  that  he  Judged 
it  most  essential  for  them  to  do:  "Take  heed,  there- 
fore,  unto  yonrselres,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops  or  overseers,  to  feed 
the  Church  of  God"  (Acts  xx,  17, 28).  Here  they  whose 
duty  it  was  to  feed  the  Church  of  God,  as  having  been 
set  apart  thiotigh  the  Holy  Sprit  for  that  interesting 
work,  are  termed  by  the  aportle  presbyters  and  bishops, 
and  there  b  not  the  Bligbteat  reference  to  the  existence  of 
any  other  Ivitneoroi,  or  bishop,  superior  to  those  Iwia- 
Kowot,  or  bishops,  to  whom  he  gives  the  moving  charge 
now  recorded.  In  his  epistle  to  Titus,  Paul  thus  writes : 
**  For  this  purpose  I  left  thee  in  Crete,"  where,  ss  yet,  it 
b  probable  that  no  teachers  had  been  appmnted,^  that 
Uiou  sbottldest  ordain  elders,  or  presbyters,  in  every 
*  city.**  He  then  points  out  the  class  of  men  from  which 
the  presbyters  were  to  be  selected,  adding,  as  the  reason 
of  this, "  for  a  bishop  must  be  blameless  as  the  steward 
of  God"  (Titus  i,  5,  7).  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  term 
Inshop  is  here  api^icable  to  the  same  persons  who  were 
a  Uttlie  before  styled  elders,  and  both  are  declared  to  be 
Che  attwards  of  God,  the  guardians  and  instructors  of 
ha  Cbnrdk  The  apoatle  IVter,  in  hit  first  epiatle  ad- 
ilressed  to  the  Jewish  converts,  has  these  words :  **  The 
elden  which  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  ara  also  an 
elder,  6  avfiirpe>rfiiTtpo(,  and  a  witness  of  tbe  sulferings 
of  Christ:  feed  the  Hock  of  God  which  is  among  you, 
taking  tbe  oversight  of  it,  iwtoKomvvrts,  being  bishops 
<>f  it,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly"  (1  Pet.  v,  1,2), 
This  passage  ia  a  very  atcong  one.  The  apoatle  speaks 
of  himadf  in  bis  extraordinary  capacity,  a  witneaa  of 
Che  suffering  of  Christ,  and  in  his  ordinary  capacity  as 
a  teacher;  showing,  by  the  use  of  a  very  significant 
term,  that  as  to  it  be  was  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
Che  other  pastors  or  presbyters.  He  gives  it  in  chsrge 
u>  them  to  feed  the  flock  of  God ;  tlie  charge  which, 
onder  most  portictilar  and  affecting  dronmsunces,  he 
had  received  from  the  Lord  after  the  Resurrection,  and 
which  indudes  in  it  the  performance  of  everything  req- 
uiaiie  for  tbe  comfort  and  the  edification  of  Christians; 
and  be  accordingly  expresses  this  by  the  word  iiriaKo- 
wvrt^Ci heing  bishops  over  ihem.  It  cannot,  with  any 
shadow  of  reason,  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  would 
exhort  the  elders,  or  presbyten,  (o  take  to  themselves 
the  office,  and  to  peiform  the  duties,  of  a  bishop,  if  that 
terrn  really  marked  out  a  distinct  and  higher  oider;  or 
thac  he  would  have  considered  the  presbyteiB  as  fitted 
fi>r  the  discba^  of  the  whole  ministerial  ofiice,  if  there 
»  ere  parts  of  chat  office  which  he  kmw  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  them  to  exercise.    See  Elder. 

It  seems,  by  the  passages  that  have  been  quoted,  to 
be  placed  bieyond  a  doubt,  that,  in  what  the  apostles  said 
respeetiiw  the  miiHsters  of  Christ's  religion,  they  taught 
that  the  sirieKoinK  and  the  irptvfivnpm  were  the  same 
eiaoB  of  instructors;  and  that  there  were,  in  fact,  only 
two  orders  pcrinted  oat  by  them,  bishops  or  preabytem, 
and  deacons.  This  being  the  ease,  even  although  it 
shoald  appear  that  there  were  bishops,  in  the  common 
sense  of  that  term,  rect^ised  in  the  apoetoUc  age,  all 
that  could  be  deduced  from  the  fact  would  be,  that  the 
eqoalitj  aC  first  instituted  among  tbe  teachers  had,  for 
prudential  resaoDS,  or  niKler  peculiar  circumstances,  been 
intcRnpted;  but  it  would  not  fdlow  dther  that  the 
pontivc  and  gencial  dadorotioiis  on  tbe  laliject  by  the 


inspired  writers  were  not  true,  or  ihat  it  was  Incumbent 
at  all  times,  and  upon  all  ChrL-triaiis,  t«  ili^rr^ranl  iliem. 
It  has  been  strenuously  contended  that  there  were  such 
bishops  in  the  intaney  of  the  Church,  and  that  allusion 
is  mule  to  them  in  Scripture;  but,  without  directly 
posing  the  assertion,  tbb  much  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  proof  of  it  is  less  clear  than  that  bishops  and  pre^ 
bylers  were  represented  as  the  same  in  rank  and  in  au- 
thority. Indeed,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  occasion  fur  this  higher  order.  To  presbyters  was 
actually  committed  tbe  most  imponant  charge  of  feed- 
ing the  Church  of  God,  that  is,  of  promoting  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  mankind;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
their  privilege  of  separating  from  tbe  people  by  ordina- 
tion the  ministers  of  religion  is  explicitly  acknowledfred 
in  the  case  of  Timothy,  whom  the  apostle  admonishes 
not  to  neglect  the  gift  that  was  in  him,  and  which  had 
been  given  by  prophecy,  and  by  the  laring-on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery ;  by  which  can  be  meant  only 
the  imporiUon  of  the  hands  of  those  who  were  denomi- 
nated presbyters  or  bishops.  But  altbongh  all  the  ports 
of  the  ministerial  dnty  had  been  intrusted  to  presbyters^ 
it  is  still  contended  that  the  New  Testament  indicates 
the  existence  of  bishops  as  a  higher  order.  There  has, 
however,  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  relation  to 
this  point  by  those  who  contend  for  the  divine  institu- 
tion of  Epihcopact  (q.  v.).  Some  of  them  maintain 
that  the  apostles,  while  they  lived,  were  the  bishops  of 
the  Christian  Church ;  but  this,  and  upon  irreftagable 
grounds,  is  denial  by  others.  Some  that  Timothy 
and  Titus  were,  in  what  they  call  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  Inshops;  but  many  deny  this,  founding  their  de- 
nial upon  the  fact  that  these  evangelists  did  not  reside 
within  the  bounds,  and  were  not  limited  to  the  admin- 
istration, of  any  one  church,  but  were  sent  wbere^-er  it 
was  resolved  to  bring  men  to  tbe  knowledge  of  divine 
truth.  Many  conceive  that  the  question  is  settled  by 
the  epistles  in  tbe  book  of  Revelation  being  addressed 
to  the  angels  of  tbe  respective  churches  named  by  the 
apostle.  Rut  it  is  far  from  being  obvious  what  is  im- 
plied under  the  appellation  angcl.  There  has  been  much 
dispute  about  Ibis  point,  and  it  is  certainly  a  deviation 
from  all  the  usual  rules  by  which  we  are  guided  in  In- 
terpreting Scripture  to  bring  an  obscure  and  donbtfiil 
passage  in  illustration  of  one  about  the  import  of  which, 
if  we  attend  to  the  language  used,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  aflirroed  that  there  is 
nothing  clear  and  specific  in  the  writings  of  tbe  New 
Testament  which  qualifies  the  positive  declarations  that 
bishops  and  presbjiers  were  the  same  ofllcera;  that  the 
ground  upon  wUch  the  distinction  between  them  ia 
placed  is,  at  least, far  from  obviously  supporting  it;  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  ob- 
servance of  such  a  distinction  is  at  all  important,  much 
less  absolutely  essential,  to  a  true  Christian  Church,  in- 
somuch that  where  it  is  disregarded  the  ordinances  of 
divine  appointment  cannot  be  properly  dispensed.  Il| 
therefore,  it  be  established — and  some  of  the  most  learn- 
ed and  lealona  advocates  for  the  bierarehy  which  aftei^ 
wards  arose  have  been  compelled  to  admit  It  —  that 
Scripture  bas  not  recognised  any  difl'emice  of  rank  or 
order  between  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  all 
other  means  of  maintaining  this  difference  should  be 
with  I^otestants  of  no  force.  Says  Coleman,  "Even 
the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  episcopal  system  in 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  Church  are  constrained 
to  recf^ise  and  admit  the  identity  of  the  terms  iwimcp- 
TTof  and  TTpta^vnpoc,  according  to  the  vtvt  loquendt 
of  tbe  ancient  Church.  They  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  the  distinction  between  the  office  of  bishop  and 
presbyter,  which  prevailed  about  the  8d  and  4th  centu- 
ries, and  to  a  period  still  later,  was  unknown  in  the  first 
two  eentories."  It  may  be  shown  that  the  admission 
of  the  distinetion  is  not  inoompatible  with  the  gnat 
ends  fw  which  a  miniatiy  was  appmnted,  and  even  in 
particular  cases  may  tend  to  pnniote  them;  but  still  it 
ia  nerdjr  a  matter  of  baman  ii^g^(||^j^|^pdiDg 
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Vpob  Chriitiins,  and  not  in  any  way  «onn«eted  with 
the  vital  intliiencfl  of  the  Gospel  dupeiMition.  The 
whole  of  the  writcn  of  antiquity  mif^ht  be  ui^^  in  Hip- 
port  of  it,  if  that  could  be  done;  and,  after  all,  every 
private  Christian  would  be  entitled  to  judge  fur  bioueir, 
and  to  be  difeeted  by  bis  own  jiidgmeDt,  unkss  it  be 
naintaioed  that  where  Scripture  has  afflnned  the  ex- 
iaienoe  of  equality,  thia  is  to  be  counteracted  and  set  at 
naught  by  the  testimonies  and  assertions  of  a  set  of 
writers  who,  although  honored  with  thfi  name  of  fa- 
thers, are  very  far,indeed,from  being  infai'-ible, and  who 
have,  in  fact,  often  delivered  •eotimeiLts  which  even 
thqr  who,  upon  a  particular  ttaergeoey,  ding  to  them 
must  coofees  to  be  directly  at  varianee  with  all  that  la 
sound  in  reason  or  venerable  and  sublime  in  religion. 
It  also  follows,  fVnro  the  Scriptural  identity  of  bishops 
and  presbyters,  that  no  Church  in  which  this  identity 
is  preserved  cm  on  that  account  be  conndered  as  hav- 
ing departed  from  the  apostolic  model,  or  iu  minialeni 
be  viewed,  at  least  with  any  good  reason,  as  having  less 
ground  to  hope  fur  the  blessing  of  Rod  upon  their  spir- 
itual labon;  becauae  if  w«  admit  the  contraiy,we  mnst 
also  admit  that  the  inspired  writera,  instead  of  properly 
regulating  the  Church,  betrayed  it  into  error  by  omit- 
ting to  make  a  distinction  closely  allied  with  the  essence 
of  religion.  What  is  this  but  to  say  that  it  is  safer  to 
follow  the  erring  direction  of  frail  mortals  than  to  fol- 
low the  adoMmiUons  of  those  who,  it  is  nnivemlly  al- 
lowed, were  inapired  1^  the  Holy  ^rit,  or  commia- 
aioned  1^  him  to  be  the  inatmcton  irf  the  world  ?  It 
ia  to  be  obaerved,  however,  that  although  Insbops  and 
presbyters  were  the  same  when  the  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to 
contend  that  no  departure  from  this  should  ever  take 
place;  because,  to  justify  such  a  ponUon,  it  would  be 
icquisite  that  a  po^tive  injunction  should  bave  been 
given  that  equality  most  at  all  times  be  carefully  pre- 
served.  Tbara  is,  however,  no  anch  injopction.  Unlike 
the  Old  Testament,  which  specified  everything,  even 
the  most  minute,  in  relation  to  the  priesthood,  the  New 
only  refers  in  general  terms,  and  very  seldom,  to  the 
mintitry ;  and  the  reason  probably  us  that,  being  in- 
tended for  all  nations,  it  left  Christians  at  liberty  to 
make  such  modifications  in  the  ecdesiiutical  constitu- 
tion as  ia  tbrir  peculiar  situation  appeared  best  adapted 
lor  religious  ediAcation.  The  simple  teat  to  be  applied 
to  the  varying  or  varied  forms  of  Chureh  government 
is  that  indicated  by  our  Lord  himself:  *'  By  their  fniiu 
ye  shall  know  them."  Wherever  the  regulations  re- 
specting the  ministry  are  such  as  to  divert  it  from  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  destined,  to  separate  those 
who  form  it  from  the  Aoek  of  Christ,  to  relax  their  dili- 
gence in  teaching,  and  to  destroy  the  connection  be- 
tween them  and  their  people,  so  as  to  render  their  ex- 
ertions of  little  or  of  no  use,  there  we  And  a  Church  not 
apostulicoL  But  wherever  the  blessed  fruits  of  (lospel 
teaching  are  in  abundance  produced,  where  the  people 
and  the  ministers  are  cordially  united,  and  where  every 
T^ulation  is  calculated  to  give  efficacy  to  the  labors  of 
those  who  have  entered  into  the  vineyard,  we  have  an 
apostolical  Church,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  a  Church 
ti  Christ  built  upon  a  rock,  because  devoted  to  the  be- 
neficent objects  for,  which  our  Saviour  came  into  the 
world. 

Schaff,  in  his  ffiit.  o/the  Ckrittim  Chtireh  (i,4l8  nq.), 
ndduces,  in  favor  of  tlie  view  which  denies  the  apostolic 
drigiu  of  the  episcopate  as  a  ipamtt  office  or  order,  the 
foUowingfacU:  <' 1.  The  undenldile  identity  of  presby- 
ters and  Usbopa  in  the  New  Testament,  conceded  even 
by  the  best  interpreters  among  the  Church  fathers,  by 
Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  Thendoret,  2.  I^ter,  in  the 
2(1  century,  the  two  terms  are  still  used  in  like  manner  for 
the  same  office.  The  Komaii  bishop  Clement,  in  his  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  says  that  tbe  aposilefl,  in  the 
nawly  founded  churches,  appointed  tbe  firsl^fhtits  of  tbe 
faith,  i.  t.  the  fint  converts  inatcointvt  xai  iutK-vevc- 
He  here  omita  tha  w/xofivrtfUH,  as  Paul  does  in  rhiL  i, 


1,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  in  bia  view  ideo* 
tical  with  jiFi'mcowot ;  while,  convenely,  in  ch,  Ivii.  he 
enjoins  subjection  to  presbyters,  without  roenliiining 
bishops.  Clement  of  Alexandria  disHngnisbes,  it  is 
true,  the  deaconate,  the  preebjrterate,  and  the  «|uboo- 
pate ;  but  be  anpposaa  only  a  twofold  oAdal  ehanner, 
that  of  presbyters  and  that  af  daacoos — a  view  whirli 
found  advocates  so  late  as  tbe  Middle  Agea,  even  in 
pope  Urban  II,  A.D.  1091.  Lastly,  Ireneus.  towards  tba 
close  of  the  2d  century,  though  himself  a  biabop,  makca 
only  a  relatix'e  difference  between  epiacopi  and  prtakg 
teri ;  speaks  of  suocesuons  of  the  one  in  the  some  aensa 
as  dt  tlie  other;  terms  tha  office  of  the  latter  epimafa 
/«*;  and  calls  the  bishops  of  Kome  wpHf^vrfpoi-  Soa»e> 
times,  it  is  true,  he  appears  to  use  tbe  term  rftta^vrtpot, 
in  a  more  general  sense,  for  the  old  men,  the  fatbera, 
But.  in  any  case,  his  language  shows  that  tbe  distinnioa 
between  tbe  two  offices  was  at  that  time  still  relative 
and  indefinite.  S.  The  exprcat  testimony  of  the  learned 
Jerome  is  that  the  churcties  originally,  before  diriaions 
aroae  through  the  instigation  oX  Satan,  were  go%en>ed 
by  the  commDu  eooiMnl  of  tbe  praabytcfik  and  not  till  a 
later  period  was  one  of  the  praebytera  placed  at  tha  head 
to  watch  over  the  Church  and  suppress  schisaih  He 
traces  the  difference  of  the  office  simply  to  eedeaiastical 
custom  as  distinct  from  divine  institution.  4.  Tbe  cv»- 
tom  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  was,  from  tbe  erangeU- 
is(  Hark  down  to  the  middle  of  tbe  Sd  century,  that  the 
twrelva  preabytera  elected  one  of  their  nmnher  prcatdeni 
and  called  bim  bishop,  TbiafiMtrastaofitbaaiiibori^ 
of  Jerome,  and  la  eonfirmed  indapandcntly  by  tbe  A  a> 
naU  of  the  Alexaitdrian  patriarch  Entycfaiiia  ^iba  10th 
century." 

Kill'en,  in  his  Ancieta  Church,  asserts:  **Tbougfa  tbe 
senior  preabylcr  presided  in  tbe  meetings  of  his  bmb- 
ren,  and  was  soon  known  by  the  name  of  biabop,  it  does 
Dot  appear  that  ha  miginally  possessed  any  superior 
authority*  Ha  held  hia  place  for  lift:  but  aa  be  waa 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  yaaia  wb«i  be  auceecdcd 
to  it,  he  could  not  venture  to  anticipate  an  exteoded 
career  of  official  distinction.  In  all  maUeia  lelating 
either  to  discipline  or  tbe  general  interests  of  tbe  braib- 
erhnoil,  he  was  expected  to  carry  out  tbe  decieinns  of 
the  elderahip;  so  that,  under  his  presidential  rule,  tbe 
Church  was  still  substantially  governed  by  *tbc  com- 
mon council  of  tbe  presbyters.'  The  aUegatioB  that 
presbylerial  govemnwDt  existed  in  all  its  intagrily  to- 
wards the  end  of  tbe  2d  century  does  not  rest  on  cfae 
foundation  of  obscure  intimations  or  doubtful  infcreiKea. 
It  can  be  established  by  direct  and  conclusive  testimo- 
ny. Kyidence  has  already  been  adduced  to  show  that 
the  senior  presl^ler  of  Smyrna  cominned  to  presada 
until  the  days  of  IrenBiiP,and  there  is  also  doeusBentaiy 
proof  that  meanwhile  he  posaeased  ao  aotocratical  au- 
thority. The  supreme  power  was  still  vested  in  the 
council  of  the  elders.  This  point  is  attested  by  Hip- 
polytus,  who  was  now  Just  entering  on  hia  eedeaiastical 
career,  and  who,  in  one  of  his  works,  a  fragment  of 
which  has  been  preserved,  describes  the  manner  in 
which  tbe  rulers  of  tbe  Church  dealt  with  the  beivtic 
NoetML  Hie  transaetioii  probably  oecarred  aboai  A.l>. 
190."  It  sbowB  that  tbe  preabsrteta  tben  excrdaed  r^m- 
copat  functions,  even  to  excommunication. 

Says  I>r.  Blakie  (Tht  Prf/bftrrim  Chmrtkn  thrwifh. 
out  the  World  [  Edinb.  IR77],  p.  1) :  » It  ia  admitted  evm 
by  many  Episcopalians  that,  so  far  ss  Scripture  iodicateA, 
the  primitive  Church  constituted  under  the  ^Maileawns 
governed  by  eld  en.  l*be  office  of  apoatle  was  tempo- 
rary-, and  some  other  temporary  anmngetDenia  were  re- 
sorted to  in  tbe  peculiar  drcumstwMM  of  tbe  Church. 
But  everywhere  in  eettied  chnrebes  there  was  a  body 
of  presbyters  or  elders ;  tbe  terms  prealqrter  and  bi»hop 
were  applied  fwly  to  the  same  individuals;  blJ  when 
the  presbyters  were  addiented  together,  as  thoae  of 
Epbesns  were  addressed  at  Miletus,  there  was  do  hint 
t)f  one  of  them  having  authority  over  the  reM:  they 
were  called  «l»n3rp^„Mf^d;,S9^^  Ch«ch 
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am  which  the  Holy  Gboit  had  made  them  over- 


Tbe  oAcM  or  preabyter  and  Usbop,  according  to  the 
Soman  Cattiolic  theury,  belong  both,  though  in  difier- 
«Dt  deg^reea,  to  what  Roman  Catholics  regard  aa  the 
prieatbood  oT  the  New  Law.  They  teach  that  the  prea- 
byter ia,  in  the  sacerdotal  order,  an  intermediate  degree 
between  the  deacon  and  the  highest  functionary  of  the 
hierarchy,  the  epiacopos.  They  also  maintain  stoutly 
that  Scripture  and  tradition  attest  alike  the  diviue  in- 
MitutioD  of  the  presbyteriate.  **Bemdes  the  apoatlea, 
the  Lord  marked  out  or  the  troop  of  his  fuDoven  scveo- 
ty  (according  to  the  Tulg.  seventy-two^  whom  he  sent 
out  before  him,  two  by  two,  into  the  cities  and  towns  he 
iorended  to  visit,  with  the  mission  of  healing  the  stck 
and  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God.  These  seventy 
men  woe,  in  consequence,  the  asststanla  of  the  apostles, 
but  subordinated  to  them.  Soon  their  number  proved 
insolBdent,  and  the  apostles  eetabliabed  (n  every  city  of 
some  importance,  at  the  foundation  of  the  community, 
or  when  it  had  reached  a  certain  degree  of  development, 
iHsidee  the  bishop,  whom  they  intended  for  their  per- 
nuoent  representative  and  sucnessor,  a  number  of  pres- 
bytetsv  who  asaiMed  the  bishop  in  his  functiona."  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  ehe  considers  the  bishops 
the  suocMBon  of  the  apostles,  so  she  holds  the  presby- 
ters to  be  the  ancceaaors  of  the  seventy  aaaistanta  chosen 
by  Chritt  bimaelt  Inaamnch  aa  they  are  entitled  to 
perform  the  highest  function' of  the  priesthood,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Eucharist,  they  are  called  also  lacrr- 
dot  (ic^tic) ;  yet  this  denomination,  if  not  specified,  ap- 
plies ooly  to  the  bishop:  therefore  we  find  frequently 
the  mmhum  tacerdo*,  or  tatxrdoa  primi  orttmu,  i.  e.  the 
Usbopk  thvs  dtatinguishcd  from  the  simple  priest,  who 
is  taea-dot  anaadi  ordbiu.  The  presbyters  of  an  epis- 
copal church  had  a  share  in  the  government,  not  indi- 
vidually, but  as  a  college,  presided  over  by  the  bishop; 
they  had  no  jurisdiction  of  tbeir  own,  and  were  merely 
asistanta  to  the  bishop.  The  bishop  took  their  advice 
on  the  Admission  of  higher  clerical  functionaries,  on  the 
management  of  diad^ine,  eapectally  i>f  penitence,  etc. 
They  were  thcmselvea  amenable  to  the  spiritual  Juris- 
dictkm  otOte  bishop,  and  depended  on  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  dudes  as  teachers  and  as  priests.  Ac- 
cording to  Roman  Catholics,  the  bishop  aktne  possesseti 
the  priesthood  in  its  fulness,  while  the  preabyter  pos- 
aesaes  it  only  in  park  The  functions,  however,  which 
belonic  to  that  part  are  discharged  alike  by  the  bishop 
and  the  |»eabyter.  What  those  functiona  are  will  be 
detailed  under  the  bead  Prikst  (q.  v.).  It  ia,  of  coarse, 
an  eai7  matter  fur  the  prelatieal  chnrchmen  to  prove 
that  by  the  end  of  the  2d  century  the  Uahop  was  above 
the  preabyter.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  2d  century 
the  Church  had  departed  from  her  early  simplicity,  and 
soon  the  episcopacy  became  the  only  prevalent  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  although  in  some  cases,  aa  among 
the  Culdcca  or  the  Waldenaea,  government  1^  presby- 
ters eonUnned  to  pserail  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Church  Tathers  of  the  3d  and  4ih  centuries  point  to  the 
•operiority  of  the  episcopo*.  Thus  Clement  of  Rome 
points  out  clearly  three  different  hierarchical  degrees — 
bishops,  priestii,  and  deacons;  and  Ignatius  of  Antinch 
lays  particular  stress  on  the  superior  power  of  the  bish- 
ops (^Kpu^.  ad  Magnet,  c  6;  Stnym,  c  8,  etc.).  Affir- 
matitma  of  the  aame  ktml  are  given  by  TertuUian,  Ire- 
MBoa,  Clemmt  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Cyprian,  etc.  "It 
ia  trae."  say  the  Romanista,  "  that  the  bishops,  in  the 
fathers  as  well  aa  in  Scripture,  are  aometimes  called 
merely  priests,  but  there  ia  not  one  passage  in  which  a 
nmple  prieat  is  called  bishop."  Those  who  accept  the 
authority  of  St.  Jerome  for  the  equality  of  the  bishop 
and  preabyter  because  he  says  (^Commmt,  on  the  Eptiite 
to  Tiai*\  "  Noverint  C|Haropi,  »e  magis  consueturline 
qoam  diapoaitione  Ihmdnica  presbyteris  esse  majores, 
et  in  commune  debere  ecdesiara  regere,  imitanles  Moy- 
aen,  qui  cam  baberet  aolus  pneeaae  populo  Israel,  aeptua- 
cinta  (teffit,  cum  qoibaa  pmmlum  Judicaret,"  are  replied 
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to  by  RomanisU  that  (1)  "even  this  parallel  between 
Mosea  and  bis  seventy,  and  the  buhop  and  his  presby- 
ters, implies  the  pre-eminence  of  the  bishop,"  and  (2) 
that,  "  in  the  passage  in  question,  St,  Jerome  is  up- 
braiding a  number  of  deacons  who,  in  several  placea, 
and  especially  at  Rome,  had  committed  several  en- 
croachments on  the  rights  of  the  presbytera  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ecclesiastical  possessions.  He,  on 
this  occasion,  exalts  the  presbyters  as  much  as  he  can, 
and  in  such  caaea  where  an  abuse  is  to  be  eradicated,  it 
frequently  happens  to  this  father  to  fall  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  aa  he  does  in  hia  treatise  Dt  FirjrMfaM 
adv.  Joviniaimm,  in  which,  as  an  enoomiaat  of  virfpnity, 
he  deems  fit  to  treat  matrimony  with  the  most  cruel 
contempt  He  shows  in  other  places  his  sense  of  the 
superiority  of  the  episcopate:  'Quod  Aaron  et  (ilii  ejus 
atque  Levitn  in  templo,  hoc  aibi  episcopi  et  presln-teri 
et  diaconi  vindicant.'  The  Inaht^  have  the  tame  au- 
thority over  prieats  and  deacons  that  Aaron  had  over 
his  sons  and  LeviteiL  He  speaks  atill  more  pmntedly 
in  bis  work  against  the  Ludferians :  '  Ecdesin  nalus  in 
summi  sacerdotis  {i  e.  eptscopi)  dignitate  pcndet,  cui  si 
noQ  exsoD  qusedam  et  ab  omnibus  eminene  detur  potes- 
taa,  tot  in  ecdeuis  efflcientur  schismata,  quot  sacer- 
dotes.'  But  even  if  Jerome's  opinion  were  contrary  to 
the  episcopal  supremacy,  what  could  it  avail  against  the 
uninterrupted  and  niwnimoua  tradition  of  ao  mwiy  ft- 
tberaandecdesiaaticalwritfliBoftheearlycenturiea?  If 
really  the  epiae9pate  had  not  been  originally  distinct 
from  the  presbyteriate,  we  should  then  have  to  under- 
stand that  a  sudden  and  uniform  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  took  place  in  the  whole  extent  of 
its  expansion— that  in  all  the  commnnitiea,  and  at  thie 
same  time,  some  amtdtioua  and  proud  individiiaKtiea  aet 
themselves  above  their  coUeagues."  "  But  bow,"  aak 
Romanists,  **conId  this  have  come  to  para  without  a 
long  and  desperate  struggle ;  and  how  could  this  strug- 
gle, if  it  did  take  place,  end  so  unifurmly,  in  all  the 
churches  without  exception,  with  the  victory  of  the 
usurpers?  History  does  not  mention  the  least  fact  that 
anything  of  that  kind  ever  took  place.  When  several 
presbyters  were  attached  to  a  aingle  church,  of  which 
there  were  aome  instances,  one  of  the  number  received 
the  title  of  profo-pretbgter,  or  archi-prnb^fr  ;  but  it  ia 
quite  certain  that  this  office  bore  no  analogy  to  that  of 
the  bishop."  To  these  arguments  of  Roman  Catholics 
it  is  readily  replied  that  the  New  Testament  (as  above 
seen)  does  explicitly  refer  to  the  original  equality  of 
presbyters  and  lushops,  and  that  history  contains  not  a 
few  nor  obecure  indications  of  the  usurpation  of  exclu- 
sive prerogativca  by  the  latter.  See,  Ibr  Roman  Cath- 
olic views,  Wetzer  u,^elte,  Kircken-f^xihm;  for  High- 
Church  Anglican  views,  Blunt,  Dtd.  Hitt.  Theol, ;  for 
Low-Church  views,  Herzog,  Reul-Encgkiop.,  the  author- 
ities already  quoted,  and  the  Land.  Quar.  Rn.  Jan. 
1878,  art,  v;  Prmceton  Rn.  Jan.  1878,  art,  iv.  See 
Prelacy. 

Preabyterlal  Consecration,  in  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church,  com|Hisee  the  ceremonies  and  reli^ 
ious  acts  by  which  a  deacon  is  invested  with  the  prea- 
byterial  power — the  power  over  the  true  and  the  m/m- 
bolic  body  of  Christ,  The  exterior  apparatus  of  the 
ceremony  consists  in  the  oil  of  the  catechumens,  a  chal- 
ice with  wine  and  water,  a  paten  with  a  host,  some 
crumbs  of  bread,  a  veaael  for  the  waabing  of  the  hands, 
some  linen  towela.  The  ceremony  performed  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  Uahop,  after  consecrating  the  deacons,  reada 
the  TractuB  (and  the  Sequence)  to  the  last  verse,  exclu- 
sively. Then  he  advances  with  the  infula  to  the  mid- 
dle (if  the  alUr,  where  he  sits  down  on  the  faldiatorium 
(chair).  At  this  moment  the  archdeacon  calls  all  to  be 
ordained  priests  with  the  words,  "Accedant  qui  ordi- 
nandi aunt  ad  mdinem  preabyteratfla."  The-notaiy  reads 
their  names;  they  proceed,  each  with  taper  in  hand, 
to  form  a  half-drde  (in  modum  eomm)  in  (nrnt  of  the 
bishop,  to  whom  they  are  introduced  by  the  archdeacon 
with  the  words,  "Reverend  father,  the- holy  Oidjolic 
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Cliurch  Kquim  thit  you  consecrate  the  deacons  here 
lirewnt  fur  the  burdeiiMme  office  of  priesthood."  Where- 
upon the  biiihop  uks,  "  Doest  thou  know  that  th<^y  are 
deaerving  of  it?"  The  arch<leacon  Bnswere, "  So  lar  as 
human  weakness  allows  me  a  knowledge  of  it,  I  know 
and  declare  that  they  are  worthy  to  take  upon  tlietn 
the  burden  vf  tliat  office."  The  hishop  uys,  "God  be 
thtiikcd!"  andiunisto  the  clergy  anil  peaf\e  tiitit  theae 
words:  "  Beloved  brethren!  as  the  fSiot  of  a  ship  and 
those  who  travel  on  it  share  together  both  security  and 
danger,  they  must  in  matters  concerning  their  comaion 
interest  nhare  the  same  convictions.  Not  without  good 
reason,  the  fathers  have  directed  that  the  people  also 
should  be  consulted  on  the  choice  of  thoae  who  are  to 
be  admitted  to  the  service  of  the  altar;  for  sometimes  a 
few  can  gi\'e  information  about  the  way  of  life  and  hab- 
its of  those  who  present  themselves  for  consecration  not 
known  to  the  masses,  etc.  If,  therefore,  any  one  hare 
objections  of  importance,  let  him  step  out  before  God, 
and  for  (.iod's  sake  speak  fearlessly ;  yet  let  htm  not  for- 
get that  he  is  only  a  man  (that  he  may  err)."  After  a 
short,  expecUnt  pause,  the  people  assenting  by  their 
^ence,  the  bishop  turns  to  the  cuididates  and  addresses 
them  thus:  " Consecrandi,  filii  dilectissimi,  iti  presby- 
teratQs  officinm,  ilhid  digne  suacipere,  ac  susceptum 
lautabiliter  exequi  studeatis,"  etc.  In  the  course  of  this 
allocution,  mention  is  made  of  the  high  purpose  of  the 
New-Testament  priesthood,  and  after  a  comparison  with 
the  priestbiHKl  of  the  Old  Covenant,  follow  these  words : 
"Hie  certe  miril  varietate  ecclena  saocta  circuGidalur, 
omaturet  regttur:  cum  alii  in  eA  pontifices,  alii  mino- 
ria  ordinis  sacerdotes,  diaconi  et  subdiaconi,  diversorum 
ordinnm  viri  consecrantur,  et  ex  multis  et  alCernie  dig- 
nitatis mcntbris  unum  corpus  efficitur."  If  no  deacons 
or  subilcacdns  have  been  consecrated,  the  Litany  of  All> 
Saints  is  recited,  while  the  ordinandi  are  on  their  knees. 
Hereupon  tbey  step,  in  pairs,  into  the  presence  of  the 
bishop,  who,  Btau<ling  erect  (with  the  infula),  lays  both 
his  hands  on  the  head  of  each  of  them,  without  speak- 
ing or  unging.  The  nme  is  done  by  all  the  priests 
present,  dressed  in  the  8toIa,and  of  whom  there  must  be 
ot  least  three.  Then  the  priests  and  the  bishop  hold 
their  right  hands  extended  over  the  ordinands,  and  the 
bishop,  standing  with  the  infula,  thus  ndtlresses  the 
clergy :  "  Beloved  brethren  1  let  us  implore  God  AU 
mighty  that  he  may  pour  over  these,  his  servants, 
whom  he  has  chosen  for  the  office  of  priesthood,  heav- 
enly gifts  in  abundance,  so  that,  with  hts  help,  they 
may  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  which  they  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  assuming.  Amen,"  The  bishop  lays 
down  tbe  infula,  turns  towards  the  altar,  and  says, 
"  Oremus,"  The  ministri  add, "  Flectamus  genua."  The 
responsorium  is  "  Levate !"  Then  ho  turns  to  the  ordi- 
nands, suyinET,  "£xaudi  nos,  quiesumus,  Domine  Deun 
noster."  Alter  the  conclusion — ''in  unilate  ejusdem 
spiritus  soiicti  Deus" — he  extends  his  hands,  saying, 
"  Per  omnia  twecuia,"  etc.  Now  follow  long  prayers,  af-  j 
ter  which  the  bwhop  sits  down  with  the  mitre,  seizes 
that  part  of  the  atola  which  hangs  backwards  from  the 
left  Hhuidder  of  the  ordinand,  lays  it  over  hb  right 
shoulder,  and  puts  both  parts  crosswise  over  each  other 
on  the  chest,  saying,  **  Take  the  yoke  of  the  Lord  upon 
thee;  for  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  is  light." 
Hereupon  the  bishop  dresses  each  of  them  in  the  missal 
garment,  which  hmg»  loose  in  Aront,  but  a  rolled  or 
pinned  up  behind,  saying,  "  Take  the  priestly  garment, 
which  means  love ;  Ihr  tiod  is  mighty  to  increase  love  in 
thee  and  make  thy  work  perfcclV  Response, "Thanks 
to  God."  Now  Lhe  bishop  rises,  lays  down  the  infula, 
and  prays,  while  all  kneel,  "Deus  sanctificatioimm  om- 
nium aucior,"  etc.  After  this  the  bttihop  kneels,  facing 
the  altar,  and  begins  the  hymn,  "Veni  Creator  Spi- 
ritus,"  etc,  which  the  choir  singti.  As  soon  as  the 
drat  verse  is  stmg  the  bishop  risa.  Hits  down  on  the 
chair,  with  the  infula  on  bis  head,  pnlls  off  his  gloves, 
puts  on  his  ring,  takes  a  white  linen  towel  on  his 
knees,  and  aiunuts  the  hands  of  each  of  tbe  ordinands 


kneeling  before  him  with  the  oil  of  the  catecburoeoa, 
passing  with  his  thumb  dipped  into  the  holy  oil  cron- 
wise  from  the  thumb  of  one  hand  to  the  index  of  lh« 
other,  with  this  prayer:  "Consecrate  and  sanctify,  0 
Lord,  these  bands  by  this  anointment  and  our  blm- 
ing."   Then,  with  his  right  hand,  he  makea  the  sign 
the  cross  over  the  bands  of  tbe  candidate  whom  he  no- 
secrates, and  continues:  "In  order  that  everything  tbM 
they  blm  may  be  blessed,  and  what  they  consecrate  toMy 
be  Musecrated  and  sanctified,  in  the  nanw>  of  iwr  Lonl 
Jesus  Christ."    Each  of  the  ordinands  says  "Araea~ 
(From  this  anointment  the  thumbs  and  foreflngen  of  > 
priest  are  called  the  canonic  fingers;  and  as  this  anoint- 
ment is  performed  on  Ibe  inner  wle  of  the  hjuM),  Iha 
priests  to  whom  the  last  socramenta  are  adminiatercd 
are  anointed  on  the  outside  of  the  hand.)    Then  tbe 
bishop  joins  the  bands  of  each  of  them,  ami  one  of  the 
ministronts  ties  them  together  with  a  pioce  of  tijten. 
When  all  hands  are  anointed,  the  bishop  wipes  bit 
thumb  with  crumbs  of  bread ;  then  be  presents  to  each 
of  them  a  chalice  with  wine  and  water,  with  tbe  paten 
placed  ovit  it,  and  containing  a  bost.   Tbe  onlinandi 
touch  the  top  of  the  chalice  and  the  paten  with  the  in- 
dex and  middle  finger,  and  the  bishop  say*  to  caeb  in 
particular,  "Receive  the  power  of  offering  (Jod  the  mo 
rifice,  and  to  say  mass  for  the  living  as  well  as  fur  tbe 
dead,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."    Itesponse :  ^  Ameu." 
Now  the  bishop  washes  hie  hands,  returns  to  his  chair, 
and  reads  the  last  verse  of  the  Tractus,  and  thai  the 
Gospel.   Meanwhile  one  of  the  newly  consecrated  dea- 
cons steps  in  front  of  the  altar  with  the  book  of  the 
Gospels,  prays  the  "Munda  cor  meum,"  and  rvxls  the 
Gospel,  after  receiving  tbe  benediction  thereto,  llie 
newly  consecrated  priests  wipe  their  hands  with  bread- 
crumbs, wash  them,  and  dry  them  with  the  linen  with 
which  they  were  Umnd.  The  water  used  for  wasbii^  is 
poured  into  the  piscina.    As  all  consecrated  rewive  tbe 
Eucharist  at  the  hands  of  ItMt  Insbop,  tberv  must  be  as 
many  hosts  prepared  as  then  are  candidates  for  ordinal 
tiun.  After  tbe  reading  of  the  oHfertorium  (abort  prayer 
preceding  the  sacrifice  of  the  bread  and  whie),  all  ihoae 
who  have  been  consecrated— tint  the  priests,  then  tbe 
deacons,  then  the  others  according  to  their  rank  —step 
iti  pairs  into  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  who  sit.*  <>n  his 
chair  with  the  infula  on  his  head,  kneel  down,  ki»*  hb 
hand,  and  present  a  burning  taper  as  an  offering.  Tbe 
bishop,  after  receiving  the  offerings,  washes  his  hands, 
lays  down  the  infula,  rises,  and,  the  chair  bein;;  re- 
moved, conitnues  the  ceremony  of  the  mass.   The  con- 
secrated priests  kneel  down  behind  the  bishop  on  the 
prie-dieus  prepared  for  them,  each  his  roasH-bwik  open 
before  him;  they  say  with  the  bishop  the  prayers  ac- 
companying the  offering  of  the  bread  and  the  wine,  and 
the  whole  mass.   The  bishop  speaks  slowly  and  aoate- 
what  loud,  BO  that  the  consecrated  priests  can  at  the 
same  time  pronounce  the  same  words,  especially  ibe 
words  of  consecration.    The  "aecreta"  (silent  prayer) 
for  the  consecrated  ones  is  pronounced  with  the  8«cma 
of  the  mass  of  the  day  under  one  formula  ofconcloaivu: 
"  Per  Dominum  nostrum,"  etc.  The  trcrrta  ptv  oitiutair- 
di*  is,  "  We  ask  thee,  0  Lord!  let  thy  h<ily  mysteries 
effect  that  we  offer  thee  theac  ofierings  with  a  worthy 
disposition,  through  our  Lonl  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Smi," 
etc   After  tbe  paternoster  and  the  prayer  "  Dnmiiie 
Jesu  Christe,  qui,"  etc,  which  follows  tbe  "  Agnus  IVi." 
the  bishop  kisses  the  altar;  and  after  the  first  of  the 
newly  consecrated  has  done  the  same,  he  kisses  htm  at 
each  step,  with  the  words  "  Peace  be  with  you."  Tbe 
new  priest  answers,  "And  with  ynnr  mind."    Kach  i-f 
tbe  consecrated  ones  gives  tbe  kiss  uf  peace  to  tbe  oibct 
person  ordained  to  tbe  same  rank  and  standing  next. 
After  the  communion  of  the  bishop,  the  deacons  and 
subdeacons  (if  there  are  any)  pray  "  Confiteor"  in  a  sulw 
diied  voice,  the  bishop,  facing  them,  pronouncing  iIk.- 
"MisereaturveBtri"and"Indulgentiam."  If  priests  ooIt 
have  been  ordained,  they  do  not  receive  absolution,  as 
they  perform  tbe  sacrifice  together  with  the  bishop.  All 
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ptnc««d,  two  by  two,  to  the  highest  step  of  the  altar, ' 
tnd  receive  the  sacrament  in  the  forni  or  the  bread. 
The  bishnp  nayt^  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
{Hvserve  you  Tor  eternal  liTe."   Eacb  answen  "  Amen." 
When  all  have  paruken  of  the  commnnion,  tbe  buhop 
nmom  I  he  paten  frors  hU  chalice,  moumw  bU  fingen, 
HkM  tbe  ablutton,  pins,  on  the  infula,  and  wnahea  his 
hand).   Then  he  lays  down  the  infula  again,  and,  stand- 
ag  at  (he  epistle  side  of  the  altar,  sings  the  responso- 
rium, "  Henceforward  I  shall  nu  more  call  you  my  Bcr- 
vinta.  but  my  friends,  because  you  have  known  every- 
thing which  I  hare  done  among  you.   Alleluia,"  etc 
Then  the  bi%bnp,  with  (he  tnfull^  turns  to  the  newly 
contMnited  priests,  who  redte  the  credo.   This  done, 
ihc  bishop  sits  down  on  his  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
iliar,  and  purs  both  hands  on  the  head  of  each  of  them, 
who  kneel  before  him,  saying, "Take  the  Holy  Spirit; 
they  whom  ttiou  shall  forgive  their  sins,  they  shall  be 
Angiven ;  and  they,"  etc  Then  he  pulls  down  the  mis- 
sal garment,  saying,  "In  the  garment  of  innocence  the 
Lord  dreeaes  thee,"   Then  each  of  the  young  priests  ap- 
proaches  i^in,  kneels  before  the  bishop,  pata  bta  folded 
hands  into  the  bishop's  handa;  and  be,  if  be  is  tbedioce- 
wn  bishop,  says  to  eacb, "  Doest  thou  promise  to  me  and 
my  BDcc^sors  reverence  and  obedience?"   Answer;  ''I 
promise."   If  the  newly  consecrated  belongs  to  another 
diocese,  the  bishop  says,  "Doest  thou  promise  to  thy 
bishop,"  etc.   After  tlie  answer  "  I  promise,"  the  bishop 
ktssM  each  of  them,  holding  still  hia  hands  in  his,  and 
MVS,  "The  peace  ot  tbe  Lord  be  with  thee  always." 
Now  the  bishop  takes  hie  cross  and  gives,  sitting,  the 
foUuwing  adimmitton  to  the  new  priests:  "Quia  res 
qoara  tnctattiri  estis  satis  pericnioaa  est,"  etc.  Finally 
he  pronounces,  standing,  the  triple  benediction  over  tbe 
kneeling  priesU;  "The  blessing  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Una,  and  ihe  Holy  Ghost  come  Upon  you,  that  yon  may 
be  Ueseed  in  ynuT  priesthood,  and  oflfer  expiatory  sac- 
rifices lt>r  the  sins  and  transgressions  of  the  people  of 
Ivod,  to  wImhd  glory  and  praise  be  given  in  all  eternity. 
Amen."    The  binhop  continues  the  mass,  and  connects 
with  the  in<  mi^xal  prayer  the  prayer  for  the  conse- 
crated one*:  "Qu<is  tuia,  Domiiie,  rt^ns  sacramentis," 
etc.,  under  one  formula  of  cnnclurion.    Then  follows  the 
*'  Ite,  inissa  est"  or  the  "  Denedicamus  Domino,"  as  the 
time  may  require.  This  is  followed  by  tbe  "  Placent 
libi  sancta  Triniias-,''  and  the  bishop,  the  infula  on  his 
beaJ  and  the  cross  in  hia  hanti,  pronounces  the  benedic- 
lion  in  the  usual  manner:  "The  name  of  the  Lor<l  be 
lilwed."  etc.    Kcfponse :  "  Now  and  in  all  eternity." 
"Our  help  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  ItesponM: 
/•Who  hath  created  heaven  and  earth,"   "The  bless- 
ing of  Ihe  Almighty  (lOd,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
deacend  upon  you  and  remain  with  yon.  Amen." 
Then  the  bishop  holds  a  parting  address  to  the  newly 
cotwecrated ;  "Beloved  sons,  consider  earnestly  what 
consemtiion  you  have  received  and  what  burden  has 
been  put  on  your  shoulders.    Let  it  be  your  foremost 
endeavor  tn  lead  a  holy,  godly  life,  and  to  please  God 
Almighty,"  etc.    Finally  the  archdeacon  turns  tn  tbe 
clergy  antl  people  and  aniwunces  an  indulgence.  Here- 
upon tbe  bi«hop  reads  the  last  Gospel,  returns  to  his  seat, 
and  lays  down  the  pontifical  robes.    The  consecrated 
priests  repair  to  the  veiger>-  and  put  down  the  missal 
(Tsnneiitza.    It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  or- 
dained priests,  after  the  offertorium,  from  the  sacrificial 
ail.  "  Suscipe,  sancie  I'aler,"  say  all  the  missal  prayers 
with  Ihe  bifthop — coneelebrate  with  him.   This  concel- 
elntion  is  in  use  also  in  tbe  Greek  Church,    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  aw«rtain  tbe  age  of  this  custom.   It  seems  to 
hsve  beeti  adopted  at  different  times  in  different  places. 
The  Synod  of  Carthage,  in  3!W,  in  the  accurate  descrip- 
tion it  gives  of  Ihe  consecration,  does  not  mention  the 
anointment,  neither  does  Isidore  of  Spain ;  but  the  rite 
WM  known  to  Theodulph  of  Orleans  and  Amolarius  of 
Treves.   The  rite  of  the  consecration  differs  consider- 
ably in  tbe  Easiem  Church  from  tbe  account  given 
•bnTc;  bat  the  impocition  of  the  hands  ia  alao  tbe  es- 


sential part  of  it.  According  to  GoaHs  description,  the 
principal  parts  of  the  Greek  rite  are  the  following: 
Two  deacons  lead  the  ordinand  to  the  chnrcb-Uoor; 
here  they  leave  him ;  he  is  received  by  two  priests,  who 
walk  tbrice  with  him  around  the  communion-table, 
singing, "  Saneti  martyrea  pnedarfe  pneltati."  Paaaing 
before  tbe  bishop,  they  bow,  and  tbe  ordinand  kisses  his 
knee.  The  bishop  rises,  the  ordiiuuid  approaches,  and 
the  bishop  makes  three  times  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
the  candidate's  head.  The  deacon  exclaims, "  Attenda- 
mTis!"  and  the  bishop  lays  his  right  hand  on  the  candi- 
date's head,  saying,  "Divina  gratia,  que  semper  infir- 
ma  curat,  et  ea  qnie  deeunt  adimplet,  pramovet  N.  de- 
votiasimoro  diaconutn  in  presbyterum:  oremus  pro  eo, 
nt  veniat  super  eum  sanctissimi  Spiritfis  gratia."  The 
people  present  say  thrice,  "  Domine,  miserere."  The 
bishop  makes  again  (he  sign  of  the  cross  and  puts  his 
right  hand  on  the  randidsle,  saying,  in  an  undertone, 
while  the  deacon  exclaims  "  Dominum  precemur,"  the 
prayer,  "  Deus  principio  et  fine  carens,  omni  cresturft 
antiquior  .  .  .  ipse  omnium  Domine,  isluro  quern  tibi 
a  me  promoreri  eomplacuit,  in  eonversatione  inculpate, 
et  fide  indeficiente  tngentero  etiam  hancgratiam  Sancti 
tui  SpirilAs  recipere  complaceat,"  etc.  Again  the  bish- 
op implores  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  newly 
consecrated,  extending  his  hand  over  him,  with  the 
words,  "Dens  in  virtnte  magnus,  intetlectu  invpstiga- 
biiie  .  .  .  ipse  Domine,  etiam  et  istum,  quern  tibi  pres- 
hyun  gradum  subire  complacnit,  duiw  sancto  tui  Spiri- 
tfis adimfrfe,  ut  inculpate  sancto  tuo  allari  assistere  di{^ 
nns  fiat,"  etc  This  short  extract  shows  that  the  Greek 
rite  resembles  greatly  the  Latin  ceremony,  and  differs 
from  it  specially  in  this,  that  it  prescribes  only  the  im- 
posiiion  of  one  hand.  The  tradiiio  imlrtimenlorum  is 
not  part  of  the  Greek  rite. — Wetxer  u.  Welle,  Ktrchm- 
Lestikon,  s.  v.  Presbyteriatsweihe,  See  Foye,  RomiA 
Rites  (Lond.  1851). 

Preabyterian  Cbttrcbes.  The  different  bodies 
into  which  tbe  Presbyterians  are  divided  will  here  be 
treated  as  nearly  in  the  hislnrics!  relation  which  they 
sustain  towards  each  other  ns  il  is  possible  to  place 
them.  We  begin  with  ibe  Presbyterions  of  Scotland, 
because  they  are,  among  all  P2nglisli-speaking  nations, 
the  only  ones  directly  allied  with  the  state  by  establish- 
ment, and  because  it  is  from  Scotland  that  English  and 
American  Presbyterianism  has  obtained  noutisbment 
and  succor,  rather  than  from  the  Continent,  however 
trueit  be  that  Presbyterianism  had  there  its  origin.  See 
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1.  PHEflBYTElMAX  ChURCH  IX  ScOTUlNn, — A  biStO- 

ry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  would  be,  in 
(^ect, a  history  of  that  country;  for  nnce  its  establish- 
ment by  the  Itefurmation  its  political  and  religions  his- 
tory have  flowed  on  in  one  anil  the  same  channel.  Chris- 
tianity was  planted  in  Scnilnnd  about  the  beginning  of 
the  3d  century ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  early  churches, 
particularly  those  of  the  ancient  Culdeef,were  non-prela- 
tical.  Under  the  vigorous  missions  of  Palladius  and  Ai^ 
gustine  they  were,  however,  reduced  to  conformity  with 
the  rule  of  Rome,  and  so  remained  uultl  the  period  of 
the  Reformation.  At  that  time  the  corruption  of  the 
hierarchy,  its  eneroachments  on  the  civil  power,  and  its 
greedy  appropriation  of  the  right  of  patronage  to  ben- 
efices, hod  created  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  favorable  reception  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  For  twenty  years  per- 
secution followed,  and  many  were  burned  at  the  stake, 
among  whom  were  Patrick  Hamilton  and  Geo^  Wie- 
hart.  The  first  general  and  public  morement  leading 
to  the  nrganiuition  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  the  drawing-np  ofa  common  bond  or  covenant, 
known  as  "The  First  Covenant,"  and  snlwrrilied  at  Ed- 
inburgh, Dec  S,  1557,  by  several  of  the  most  powerful 
of  Ibe  Scotch  nobility  and  a  large  number  of  lesser 
borons  and  infiuenlial  country  gentlemen,  known  snb- 
sequenlly  (on  account  of  their  frequent  use  of  the  word 
congregition  to  designate  ^"f^^gt^^^iOgraJ^ 
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feased  to  act)  as  lordB  of  the  congregation.  The  signing 
of  the  covenant  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  from 
Cbe  queen  regent  forbidding  any  one  to  preach  or  ad- 
minister tbe  sacrament  without  the  authority  of  tfae 
bishop.  At  length,  however,  the  party  of  the  Refonn- 
ers  triumphed,  and  in  the  year  1660  (Aug.  17-24)  the 
Parliament  abolished  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
adopted  a  conression  of  faith  agreeing  with  the  coafes- 
siona  of  tbe  Reformed  churches  on  tbe  Coutinent,  ap- 
pointed ministers  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  eight 
principal  towns,  and  assigned  tbe  remaining  portions  of 
tbe  country  to  five  other  ministers  as  superintendents, 
who  were  to  take  temporarjr  ehaige  of  tbe  inteieats  of 
nligioR  in  tbcir  nveral  districts 

On  Dec.  20, 1660,  the  flrat  General  Anemhiy  of  tbe 
Church  of  Scotland  was  constituted  in  Edinburgh,  con- 
sisting of  six  ministers  and  tbirty-four  laymen.  Up 
to  this  period,  the  Scottish  Reformers  had  followed,  aa 
their  rule  of  worship  and  doctrine,  tbe  Book  of  Common 
Order  used  by  the  English  Church  at  Gemva.  In  April, 
1560,  however,  the  Privy  Councit  apptrinted  a  committee 
of  five  persons,  incloding  Knox,  "to  commit  to  writing 
their  judgments  touching  the  reformaUon  of  religion." 
ThMFintBooko/DiMcipline,  setting  forth  a  polity  adapt- 
ed to  tbe  existing  condition  of  affairs,  though  adopted 
by  tbe  CbaTch,  was  rejected  by  the  nobles,  who  wished 
to  ■pproprUte  to  themaelvet  tbe  patrimony  of  tbe  old 
Church,  la  iMi  the  Seeomd  Book  o/r>ue^iM,ArKwiiig 
its  system  directly  from  tbe  Scriptures,  was  adopted  by  the 
Assembly,  and  this — confirmed  in  ]&if2  by  King  James, 
along  with  tbe  Westminster  documents— is  still  in  force. 
Nothing  but  the  ondaunted  perseverance  of  those  two 
eminent  men,  John  Knox  and  Andrew  Melville,  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  procuring  the  complete  recognition  of 
the  Calvinistio  bith  and  the  Presbyterian  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  tbe  eslabtished  religion  of  Scotland,  which 
was  finally  and  formally  effiM!ted  by  act  of  Parliament 
and  with  the  consent  of  king  James  (I  of  England  and 
VI  of  Scotbind)  in  the  year  1592. 

The  duplicity  of  the  king,  however,  soon  became  ap- 
parent, for  within  a  few  years  be  intrigued  to  bring 
about  the  eatablishment  of  Episcopacy,  and  to  assimi- 
late the  two  nation^  churches  of  Scotland  and  England. 
In  this  be  was  followed  by  hia  successors,  Charlea  I, 
Cbariea  II,  and  James  II.  The  resistance  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  bloody  pemeeutions  that  ensued,  the  civil  tur- 
moil, and  the  subsequent  downfall  of  the  Stuart  dy- 
nasty, are  matters  of  history.  From  1660  to  1688,  the 
Church  was  in  tbe  wilderness,  scourged  by  such  men  as 
Claverhouse  (q.  v.)  and  Dalriel  (q.  v.),  but  leaving  the 
record  of  many  noble  martyrdoms — as  given  in  the 
story  of  the  Scots  Worthies  and  the  Cloud  of  WUnessrs. 
See  CovENATiT  AND  SoLBU!*  Lkaouk.  Under  William 
and  Mary,  Presbyter ianism  again  became  ascendant.  In 
1690  an  "Act  of  Settlement"  was  passed,  prelacy  was 
abolished,  and  the  Westminster  Cuiifeasion  recognised 
as  the  creed  of  the  Church.  But  the  settlement  of  the 
Church  on  this  bans  was  objected  to  by  a  small  body 
of  earnest  men,  the  "  Reformed  Pre8byterian^"  who  had 
already  distinguished  themselves  in  zeal  for  tbe  *^  Cov- 
enanta"as  securities  alike  for  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
and  the  CUristianity  of  the  State,  and  who  now  felt  un- 
able cither  to  enter  into  the  Church  or  to  give  their 
unqualiHed  adherence  to  the  constitution  of  the  State. 
Many  of  the  more  earnest  descendants  of  the  CovmaiU- 
rrt  (q.  r.)  protested  against  the  reception  of  such  men 
into  the  Church,  and,  finding  their  protest  in  vain,  with- 
drew, and  organized  the  Rfformfd  Prnbgterian  Church, 
(See  below.)  Though  this  secessioa  took  place  in  1681, 
the  churches  were  not  finally  organized  into  a  presby- 
tery till  1743.  Upon  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in 
1707,  Presbyterianism  obtained  every  guarantee  that 
could  be  desired.  Since  that  time  it' has  continued  to 
be  the  established  religion  of  Scotland,  as  much  as  Epis- 
copacy is  that  of  England. 

Tbe  only  confession  of  faith  legally  established  be- 
fore the  Uevolution  of  1688  was  that  which  is  published 


in  the  Hitiory  qf  the  Jt^/ormation  in  Seoltamd,  attrib< 
uted  to  John  Knox.  It  conasu  of  twenty-five  anidn, 
and  was  the  confesnon  of  the  Episcopal  as  well  as  «f 
tbe  Presbyterian  Chureb.  The  Parliament,  bowers, 
during  the  Commonwealth,  adopted  tbe  WcftBrinstei 
Confession.  At  tbe  Revolution  this  confession  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  standard  of  tb«  national  faith ;  and  it 
was  ordained  by  the  same  acts  of  Parliament  which  set- 
tled Presbyterian  Church  government  in  Scotland, "that 
no  person  be  admitted  or  continned  hereafter  to  be  a 
minister  or  preacher  within  this  Chnreh  unless  he  sd>- 
scribe  the  [that  is,  tbis^  oonfesMoo  of  faith,  dcclarioit 
the  same  to  be  tbe  contession  of  hia  fsitb."  By  tbe  act 
of  union  in  1707  the  same  is  required  of  all  profeatont 
principals,  regents,  masters,  and  others  bearing  olBfe. 

The  Westminster  Cbnfesuon  of  Faith,  Iben,  and  what 
are  called  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  caatwii 
the  publicly  recognised  doctrinra  of  this  Church ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  these  formularies  arc  an  embodimnt 
of  tbe  Calrinistic  faith.  No  liturgy  or  public  form  of 
prayer  ia  used  in  tbe  Charch  of  Scotland,  the  minister'* 
only  guide  being  the  Directory /or  the  PuUie  WvrMf 
Hf  God.  The  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  as  ■ 
general  thing  observed  four  timm  a  year,  is  condacted 
with  simple  forms,  but  is  accompanied,  usually  preceded 
and  followed,  by  spedal  religions  services,  coosbtiiig  of 
pnyeis  and  exbortatiwii.  A  metrical  Teision  tfcc 
Psalma  on  tbe  buia  of  that  of  Bona  (died  1 659)  is  used,  aid 
supplementary  hymns  have  recently  been  inlmdnccd. 

The  provision  which  has  been  made  by  the  law  of 
Scotland  for  the  support  of  tbe  clergy  of  tbe  Estab- 
lished Church  consists  of  a  stipend,  a  small  glebe  of 
land,  and  a  manse  (pataonage  boose)  and  office  booMt. 
By  an  act  of  Pariiameot  passed  in  1810,  XIO,on  ptr 
annam  were  granted  for  augmenting  tbe  amaller  paiipb 
stipends  in  Sixttland.  By  this  act  the  fewest  slipnd 
asugned  to  a  minister  <rf'  tbe  establiabmrot  n  XIW 
sterling,  with  a  small  sum,  generally  jC8  6*.  8e/.,  lot 
communion  elements  Patronage,  in  part  abrogated  u 
the  Revolution,  was  restored  in  1712  by  act  of  Pariis- 
ment.  Scottish  independence  rebelled  at  thus  the  prw- 
pie  claiming  the  right  to  elect  their  own  clergy,  or  at 
least  to  exerciae  «  veto  otct  the  appointmait  vtmrn- 
satisfactoiy  one;  and  the  controveny  which  etrntcd  W 
to  secession,  which  was  ushered  in  fint  by  indiftmce, 
and  was  helped  on  by  the  renewal  of  tbe  uM  intensL 
Fn>m  that  time  a  wnridly  spirit  crept  into  the  Church; 
men  of  talents,  but  lax  in  principle,  obtained  poeaenioo 
of  influential  podtions ;  the  leaven  of  mnderatism — ridi- 
culed in  Dr.  Witberspnon's  Ckartwlmiiia — set  exten- 
sively to  work ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  AminiaB, 
Pela^an,  and  even  Socinian  tenets  were  propagated, 
with  little  attempt  at  concealment.  The  result  wai  tb« 
secession  of  several  important  bodies  from  the  Chordi. 
The  first  who  formally  withdrew  were  the  Covenaui- 
ers,  or  Cameroniaus.  who  objected  to  the  interfrrerKe  »f 
the  state  authorities  in  Church  affains  and  to  tbe  £r^ 
tian  principle  involved  in  the  existing  establishmoit.  a» 
ineooaistent  with  the  covenant  to  which  the  Cbnteh 
had  sworn.  See  CAMBROMlAna.  A  few  faithful  men, 
led  by  Ebenezer  Erskine,  endeavored  to  breast  the  ti&t: 
but,  being  deposed  by  the  commission  of  the  AssenUT. 
who  were  Moderates,  they  seceded  in  I7SS,  and  farmed 
themselves  into  a  distinct  body,  calle«l  tbe  AHoctated 
Presbytery,  more  commonly  known  as  Seceders.  They 
became  knmrn  as  the  Seceinon  Clurdi.  This  aecca- 
sion  proved  a  severe  Idow,  and  shook  the  eatabltsb- 
ment  to  its  foundations.  Another  secewon  artw  in 
1760,  and  from  it  was  formed  the  Prrahytmaiu  trf  Re- 
lief, better  known  as  "The  Relief  Synod."  Th«r 
bodies  have  since  been  unitetl,  and  constitute  (he  TtrM 
Prulytfrian  Church  of  Scotland.  Tboae  who  remained 
in  the  Established  Church  were  divided  in  opiiuon 
on  the  subject  of  lay  patronage.  Tfae  sentiment  againff 
it  continued  to  grow  because  of  the  indifleimce  of  tbe 
clergy.  For  a  while  moderatism  beM  the  npper  han^ 
but  iu  reign  waa  dreai^.^^^^^pniuant  tnfln- 
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enoe  of  principil  Robertson,  whose  itudies  were  more 
dcTOted  to  el^fant  literatura  than  to  the  Holy  Script- 
ma,  the  preacfaing  of  t>M  Gospel  wu  BU|ieneded  by 
woai  tmMyt,  atu)  Dr.  Blair'a  cold  and  polished  sermona 
vcn  Kgaided  aa  models  of  the  highest  excellence. 
This  Hate  of  things  continued  tilt  near  the  close  of  the 
18ib  ceiiturj-,  when  Cbristians  in  Scotland  began  to 
share  ill  that  general  reviving  of  evangelical  principles 
which  then  pen-aded  Great  Britain.  A  positive  reac- 
liua  aet  in,  and  gradually  new  life  began  to  animate  the 
ffozen  limbs  uf  the  EstabUsbed  Church.  The  evan- 
gelical party  took  beut,  and  constantly  increased  in 
«tr>et^b.  Ur.  Andrew  Thomson,  Dr.  Chalmera,  and 
others  came  upon  the  stage  of  action,  and  under  their 
▼igurouB  lead  a  new  «ra  was  inaugurated.  The  Aaeem- 
bly  entered  with  seal  into  the  subject  of  foreign  mis- 
•iona,  while  it  multiplied  churches  to  supply  the  need 
at  borne.  The  burden  of  patronage  was  felt  to  be  a 
great  hiodrance  to  the  progress  of  vital  piety  and  acrive 
tttan.  and  the  autonomy  or  independent  jurisdicliuu  of 
the  Church  became  a  topic  of  earnest  debate. 

Id  1834  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  celebrated 
"Veto  Act,"  giving  to  the  Church  courts  the  power  of  re- 
jecting a  presentee  if  judged  by  them  uuflL  This  act 
was  sec  aside  by  the  civil  court,  and  subaeqnently,  on 
appeal,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  Auebtentrder 
eaae.  In  1839.  The  Assembly  yielded  ao  far  as  the  tem- 
poralities were  concerned,  but  at  the  same  time  une- 
quivoeally  maintained  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  as 
one  that  could  not  be  given  up  consistently  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  headship  and  sovereignty  of  Christ, 
The  Slrathbo^e  cose  next  occurred,  bringing  the  civil 
end  ecclesiasiical  courts  into  direct  collision,  which 
ended  at  last  in  the  Disrvption  of  1848,  under  the  lead 
of  Chaliaera,  Cunninghatn,  Welsh,  Caodlisb,  and  Dun- 
lop;  470  members  signed  an  "Act  of  Sepmtion  and 
Deed  of  Demission,"  and  the  Frtt  CAurcA  of  Scotland 
vsB  organized.  Soon  after  the  separation  of  1843  an 
tet  of  Farliament  was  passed,  called  "  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Act,"  to  define  the  rights  of  oongregations  and  presby- 
lerien  in  the  calling  and  settlement  of  ministers.  Btit 
la  1S74  this  was  suspended  by  another  act,  whereby 
patTDoage  was  abolished,  and  tbe  right  of  electing  roin- 
iauen  was  vested  in  the  people.  Government  still  re- 
acrvca,  however,  the  appointment  of  theological  pro- 
feasors.  The  Free  Church  carried  off  about  one  half  the 
«aB>municants  of  the  Established  Chureh,  and  became 
a  rival  communion  in  most  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland. 
Tbe  three  denominations— the  Ettabiuhed  Pra^ferian 
tTkmrck,  the  United  PrtAyterioH  Chunk,  and  tbe  Frte 
CJtmrck  (ia  which  the  Rrformtd  Pntbj/lwian  Ckurdi 
naeiged  in  187ti)— constitute  the  chief  PreAyterian 
eburchea  of  Scotland  at  the  present  time.  See  Scot- 
utjiit,  pRKSBrrKxiAM  Churchbs  of. 

The  government,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Scotloiul  are  in  all  respects  the 
aame  aa  those  of  other  Presbyterian  churebes.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Cliuieh,  then  is  a  kirk- 
aeaaion  in  every  parish,  coa silting  of  the  minister  and  a 
body  of  lay  elders.  Ail  the  ministers  within  a  certain 
district,  with  one  lay  elder  from  each  session,  constitute 
tbe  Pmbytert'  of  that  districL  The  next  higher  court 
is  the  Provincial  Synod,  which  embraces  several  neiffb- 
boring  presbylerica.  The  highest  court  of  all  is  the 
<t«nenl  Assembly.  It  ia  a  representative  court,  mm- 
■iatiag  of  247  members  and  178  elders,  the  greater  ))srt, 
eboeen  by  the  presbyteries,  but  a  cnnitderable  number 
of  eldeta  chosen  by  tbe  town-councils  and  univeniiies. 
It  meeta  eariy  in  May,  is  presided  over  by  its  modera- 
tor, and  has  tbe  presence  of  a  lord  high  commissioner, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  who,  however,  is  not  a  member, 
and  has  no  authoritative  voice  in  the  conrL  A  "Com* 
miMon  of  Assembly"  meeta  in  August,  November,  and 
llaaeb,  eooalituig  of  the  members  of  Assembly,  and  a 
■Mibcer  named  by  the  modentor,  to  attend  to  matter* 
nodued  to  it  by  the  Assembly,  or  that  may  arise  In  tbe 
iniMTaU    In  Gnueqaeiice  of  the  aMwecUm  with  the 


sute,  there  sre  cerUin  peculiarities  connected  with  (he 
support  of  tbe  miniuers  which  it  may  be  proper  to  notice. 
J>r.  Jamieaon,  in  his  interesting  sketch  uf  the  "  Church 
of  Scotland"  contributed  to  tbe  Cyclopcedia  f/RtUi/ioua 
i)cfionMa(M>nt, thus  describes  these  peculiarities:  "Tbe 
provision  made  for  parish  ministers  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land consists  of  a  stipend  ariaing  from  a  tax  on  land. 
It  is  raised  on  the  principle  of  commuting  tithes  or 
ttmdt  into  a  modified  charge— the  fifth  of  the  Und  prod- 
uce, according  to  a  method  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  ratified  by  William  111,  and  unalterably  es- 
tablished by  the  treaty  of  union.  To  make  Ibis  intelli- 
pble,  we  may  observe  that  at  tbe  Reformation  the 
ttindt  were  appropriated  by  the  crown,  with  the  burden 
of  providing  for  tbe  minister.  In  alter- limes  tbey 
were  oflen  bestowed  as  gifts  on  private  individuals  to- 
tally imconnected  with  tbe  parish,  and  who  thus  came 
so  far  in  place  of  the  crown.  These  persons  received 
tbe  name  of  titulars,  from  being  entitled  to  collect  from 
the  heritors  tbe  unappropriated  teiiids;  but  tbey  were 
also  bound  on  demand  to  sell  to  any  heritor  the  titnlar- 
ship  to  his  own  teinds  at  nine  years*  purchase.  From 
the  collective  land-produce  of  a  parish  the  court  of 
teinds  determines  how  much  is  to  be  allotted  for  the 
support  of  the  minister.  This  general  decree  baring 
fixed  the  amount,  a  common  agent,  appointed  by  the 
court,  proceeds  to  divide  it  proportionally  among  the 
landholders,  and  this  division,  when  fuUy  made,  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  court.  It  is  called  a  detrtet  of  modtfica- 
tioti,  and  forms  the  authority  or  rule  according  to  which 
alone  the  minister  collects  his  stipend.  According  to 
this  system,  which  has  proved  a  very  happy  settlement 
of  a  fuasfto  vexata,  the  burden  falls  not  on  the  farmer 
or  tenant,  as  in  other  countries  where  tithing  exactions 
are  made,  but  on  the  landholder  or  titular  of  the  teinds, 
I  to  whom  a  privilege  of  relief  is  opened  by  having  them 
I  fxfd.  He,  may  value  them,  that  is,  to  use  tbe  worda 
of  principal  Hill,  'lead  a  proof  of  their  present  value 
before  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  valuation,  once 
made  by  authority  of  that  court,  ascertains  the  quan- 
tity of  victual  or  the  sum  of  money  in  the  name  of 
teind  payable  out  of  hts  lands  in  all  time  commg,'  Tbe 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  It  enables  proprietors 
to  know  exactly  the  extent  of  tbe  public  burdens  on 
their  estate;  and  the  teind  appropriated  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  minister,  or  to  educational  and  other  pious 
'  uses,  being  sacred  and  invinlable,  is  always  taken  into 
account,  and  deducted  in  tbe  purchase  or  sale  of  lands. 
But  that  would  not  be  so  advantageous  to  the  minister 
by  fixing  his  income  at  one  invariable  standard  were  it 
not  that  provision  ia  made  for  an  augmentation  of  sti- 
pend every  twenty  years  in  parishes  where  then  are 
free  teinds.  This  is  done  by  the  minister  instituting  a 
process  before  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  who 
act  as  commissioners  for  tbe  plantation  of  kirks  and 
valuation  of  teinds;  and  in  this  process  the  act  of  1808 
requires  that  he  shall  summon  not  only  tbe  heritors  of 
the  parish,  but  also  tbe  moderator  and  clerk  of  presby- 
tery as  parties.  In  the  event  of  the  minister  being 
able  to  prove  a  great  advance  in  tbe  social  and  agricult- 
'  ural  state  of  the  parish,  the  judges  grant  bis  applica- 
j  tinn,  allocating  some  additional  cbaldcrs;  but  where 
I  the  arguments  pleaded  appear  to  them  unsatiiifactory, 
'  they  give  a  small  addition,  or  refuse  altogether.  In 
j  many  parishes,  however,  from  tbe  teinds  being  ez- 
I  hnusted,  ministers  bad  no  prospect  of  augmentation  in 
I  tbe  ordinary  way;  but  redress  was  aflbrded  through 
I  the  liberality  of  Mr,  Pereival's  government  in  1810, 
who  used  his  influence  in  procuring  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  be  passed  according  to  which  all  stipends  in 
the  Establishment  should,  out  of  tbe  exchequer,  be 
made  up  to  £150.  This,  though  but  a  poor  and  inade- 
quate provision  for  men  of  a  liberal  pmfeasion,  was  felt 
and  gratefully  received  at  the  time  as  a  great  boon. 
But  such  is  the  matability  of  bnman  aodety  that  these 
stipends,  which  in  1810  rormed  the  in!hi(t>M0)n4i:^now 
gieaUy  superior  to  man^s^VlB^Vat 
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wore  considered,  fur  Scotland,  rich  beuefices ;  but  which, 
t>einf[  wholly  paid  in  grain,  have,  through  the  late 
ngnrun  law,  fallen  br  bektw  that  standard.  The  ui- 
vnmes  of  dty  ministers  are  paid  wholly  in  money.  Be- 
udes  the  stipend,  every  parish  minister  has  a  right  to  a 
manse  or  parHonage-house,  garden,  and  offices — the  style 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  awummotlai  ion  being  generally 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  benefice  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  neighborhood.  According  to  law,  the  glebe 
conaisU  of  four  acres  of  arable  land,  although,  in  point 
of  fad,  it  generally  exceeds  that  measure ;  and,  besides, 
most  ministers  have  a  grass  glebe,  sufficient  fur  the 
support  of  a  horse  and  two  cows.  AH  these,  by  a  late 
dcL-ittion  of  the  Court  of  Session,  are  exempt  fnnn  poor- 
rates  and  similar  public  burdensi  Miuiaten  in  royal 
burghs  are  entitled  to  manses  only." 

The  statistics  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
vary  very  slightly  from  year  to  year.  The  number  of 
pariah  churcfaea  was  In  1877, 13^  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  forty-two  Pttriiamentary  churches,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  chapels  of  ease  and  quoad  Bocra 
churches,  which,  under  a  scheme  efficiently  organized 
by  the  liev.  I'rof.  Kubertson,  are  in  course  of  being  en- 
dowed and  erected  into  new  parishes  in  the  terms  of  Sir 
James  Graham's  Act,  passed  tn  1846.  Altogether  there 
are  about  1500  congregations  and  1884  ministers. 

The  following  are  the  chief  missionary  and  other  be- . 
nevolent  undertakings  of  the  Church : 

1.  TIte  Home  Miation  Sckemt, — It  has  three  depart- 
ments; (1.)  Church  Kxlention.  Local  efforts  in  places 
requiring  additional  church  accommodation  are  supple- 
mented by  grants  from  the  funds  of  the  scheme.  In 
1876,  thirty-three  churches,  providing  nearly  32,000  sit- 
tings, were  thus  aided.  (2.)  Mitsian  Churche;  designed 
to  be  centres  of  mission  work  in  destitute  localities  or  in 
the  mure  populous  parishes  of  Scotland.  These  churches 
or  chapels  number  ninety-three,  with  upwards  of  22,000 
worshippers  The  Home  Mission  Committee  insist  that 
they  shall  be  served  with  invariable  regularity.  (3.) 
Mitiion  Statioiu,  not  having  the  permanent  character 
of  churches,  intended  as  points  of  evangelical  work 
among  the  lapsed,  non-church -going,  or  far-scattered 
people.  There  are  sevenly-seven  such  stations  supplied 
by  licentiates,  or  students  tn  divinity,  or  quali6ed  evan- 
gelists. Besides  these  operations,  aid  is  given  in  cer- 
tain cases  towards  the  employment  of  Scripture-readers 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  The  revenue  of  the 
scheme  in  187<>  from  church -collections  and  legacies 
amounted  to  £il,78a 

2.  Of  undertakings  more  especially  affecting  the  cler- 
gy of  ^e  Church  may  be  noticed  the  AMociation  /or 
Avffmmting  Ikr  SntalUr  lAvingt,  i.  e.  livings  under  £200 
per  annum.  For  this  purpose  the  sum  uf  £7305  was 
reported  to  last  General  .Assembly.  Also  the  Minuteri' 
and  Fiofi-Aaort'  Widowt'  Fund,  to  which  every  parish 
minister  and  every  professor  in  the  national  univer«ties 
is  bound  to  subscribe.  The  capital  sum  of  the  fund 
amounts  to  upwards  of  £212,000,  Ministers  and  pro- 
fessors may  subscribe  according  to  one  or  other  of  four 
rates,  viz.  £3  3s.,  £4  14«.  6(i,  £6  6#.,  or  £7  17s.  6dL 

3.  .A  re|K>rt  is  yearly  presented  to  the  Assembly  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Sabbath-echooU  in  connection  with 
the  Church.  Between  I£>,000  and  16,000  persons  are 
engaged  in  the  work  uf  leaching  167,000  juvenile  schol- 
ars, and  upwards  of  24,000  adults  of  both  sexes. 

4.  CoUmiul  Mitnotu  seek  to  provide  means  of  grace 
fur  Scottish  colonists  in  the  various  British  dejx^nden- 
cies  and  elsewhere.  When  the  Bcattere<l  communities 
are  organized  into  churches — some  large  and  influenlial, 
OS  in  the  dominion  of  Canada  — the  aid  given  by  the 
Home  Church  is  curtailed,  if  not  wholly  withdrawn. 
But  the  committee  have  a  great  sphere  of  labor  in  the 
ever-enlsrgiiig  and  developing  colonial  empire  of  <>rpat 
Britain.  Agents  of  the  mission  report  from  British  Co- 
lumbia, the  South  American  continent,  Fiji,  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  Ceylon,  India.  Under  the  Colonial  Mis- 
^n  are  also  iududed  Euiopeaa  sutions,  such  as  Paris 


and  Dresden,  where  minUtmtions  an  maintained  for 

the  benefit  of  remdeiit  Preriiyteriaus.  The  total  inoona 
of  the  scheme  in  1877  was  upwanls  ur£i6,000. 

5.  Jewitk  Miations. — The  eflWls  put  forth  in  comiee- 
tion  with  this  mission  are  concentrated  on  Turkey  and 
Egypt,  It  has  agents  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna.  .U- 
exondria,  Beyr&t,  and  Solonica.  The  sum  of  the  charge 
on  which  it  operates  is  upwards  of  £7000. 

6.  .Vitntitu  to  Ike  Htalhm. — The  scenes  of  these  tnb- 
uons,  comprehended  under  the  word  **F<«eign  Hia- 
siona,"  are  India,  Africa,  and  China,  it  can  acenely, 
indeed,  be  said  that  a  mission  exists  in  China;  but  steps 
have  been  taken  to  originate  a  Christian  work  in  that 
vast  empire.  The  agency  in  Africa  is  not  yet  complete. 
A  station  bos  been  formed  and  is  partly  occupied  by  a 
company  of  Christian  artisans,  headed  by  a  medical 
misuonary,  in  the  Highlands  of  East  .Africa— the  scaliou 
having  received  the  name  of  Dr.  LivingMone'a  binb- 
place,  Blantyre.  The  Indian  missions  retain  the  mixed 
character  which  Scotch  missions  in  India  have  hithcru 
borne — educational  and  evangelistic.  In  the  three  great 
Presidency  towns,  the  eilucational  institutions  are  siilt 
mainUined,  and  are  at  present  in  a  sute  of  efficiency. 
Evangelical  efforts  are  also  carried  on  in  cunnectioii 
with  the  institutions  and  in  native  churches.  In  the 
Punjab  there  are  stations  at  Sealkote,  GAjrat,  wid  Wa- 
ziraliad.  An  interesting  work  ia  also  prwnotrd  amaas 
the  Highlanders  of  India  at  Darjeling.  ami  outukl*  tte 
British  territory  an  agency  b  maintained  at  Cbmaba, 
whose  feature  is  that  the  missiiMi,  cunductMl  by  £i»- 
ropeans,  is  kept  apart  from  the  Church,  presided  over 
by  natives.  The  income  of  these  foreign  mismuoa  for 
the  year  ending  Janiutry,  1876.  was  upwarda  of  XIS^OUl 

7.  Two  other  agencies  may  be  brietly  noted: 

(1.)  Conlmenlal  tind  FofritfnCiii>-ckr*Commiatr. — 
tablished  as  the  medium  of  communicalioii  between  the 
churches  and  other  Keformed  churclies  of  Christendcim, 
It  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  cuUivaiiug  rriemlty  ni»~ 
tiona  with  such  churches,  and  administering  sucb  amoa 
as  the  liberality  of  the  Church  liestows  on  societies  and 
agencies  abroad  seeking  to  spread  the  pure  (nnpel  <tf 
Jesus  Christ,  For  many  yean  the  oommiiiee  hare 
been  able  to  aid  the  CaArat  Sonttg  of  the  Frmtk  fie- 
formed  Church,  and  the  Etangrliziifion  Cinnmitnam  vf 
the  Wtddmnun  ChurcA  ia  Hah/.  Fnim  time  to  time  it 
has  aided  other  agencies.  The  care  of  certain  cba|»- 
laincies  on  the  Cuiitinejit  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
Presbyterians  temporarily  resident  there  also  devolves 
on  this  committee.    Its  income  in  1876  was  £l205h 

(2.)  I'he  A  rnu/  and  A'ury  Chiijdahu  Comndtttr  are  iiw 
trusted  with  the  oversight  of  chaplains  laboring  in  gar<- 
rison  towns  or  at  the  camps.  The  convener  of  the  oob- 
mittee  commulncale^  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  with  tbe 
naval  and  military  authorities. 

No  Church  in  Eun^  has  taken  more  prompt  and 
energetic  steps  for  the  general  diSuaifm  of  school  cduc^ 
tion  than  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  As  early 
169&  it  was  enacted  "that  there  be  a  school  founded 
and  a  school-master  appointed  in  every  parish  by  ad* 
vice  of  the  presbyteries,  and  to  this  purpiMe  that  the 
heritors  do,  in  every  congregation,  meet  among  them- 
selves, and  provide  a  commodious  h<iuse  fur  a  school, 
and  modify  a  stipend  to  the  school-master,  which  shall 
not  be  under  ten  roerks  (£6  ISs.  4<f.)  nor  above  twentj 
merits.''  As  almost  all  the  population  <rf'  the  cuontiy  ia 
Preshrierian,  the  common-school  system  long  sustaine<d 
a  parochial  character.  When,  in  1843,  the  Free  Chitrcfa 
of  Scotland  was  oi^anized,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  scboids 
in  connection  with  the  congregations  of  the  Free  Church 
and  the  educational  scheme  which  ill  cousequenoe  sprani' 
up  was  co-extensive  with  the  parochial  system  of  Ibe 
F.stabli3hed  Church.  In  1878,  of  2108  schools  iMpccted 
by  tbe  government  inspectors,  ia79  belonged  to  the  Es- 
tablishtKl  and  677  to  the  Free  Church;  while  of  non- 
Presbyterian  schools  there  were  eighty-six  bekmgir^ 
to  the  Episcopal  and  sixty-wK"lo_the  Of  Mic  Choreb. 
The  intioductioa  ifgllR^MnrwlMM^^Mam  of  cdoe*. 
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lion  has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  operations 
of  the  educatiunal  Mhemc  of  the  Cburch  of  Scotland. 
Few  Bchuuls  now  remaia  in  relation  to  iL  The  care  uf 
the  cmnniittee  is  now  chieH/  occu|Hed  with  providing 
religious  iitstniction  in  all  schools  dedring  it,  and  giv- 
ing grants  for  excelleiKe  in  religious  instruction.  The 
Scuttish  uiiiv-ernties  of  Edinburgh,  tilasguw,  and  Aber- 
deen are  in  organic  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land  by  means  of  theological  profeworshipn ;  while  at 
St.  Aadrew'a  an  entire  college,  Sl  Mary's,  is  appointed 
solely  to  the  leaching  of  theology  and  the  languages 
cmiiiecteil  with  it.  The  theological  institutions  are  the 
theological  faculties  of  the  several  natioual  uiiiveruties. 
The  numbtf  of  pro  feasors  is,  at  Edinburgh,  four;  Glw^ 
gow,  four;  St  Andrew's,  three;  Aberdeen,  fitur.  Stu- 
dents, IMl.  Students  of  divinity  are  required  to  attend 
a  full  course  of  arts  at  the  university,  and  three  years 
more  at  the  Divinity  HolL  The  sessions  in  both  cases 
last  about  Ave  months.  Students  in  this  and  the  other 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland  have  oflen  assistance 
from  bufaariea  or  scholarshipe,  which  are  allotted  chiefly 
bv  «oapecitloii.  See  Hetberington,  Htst.o/the  Church 
pf  Scotland:  M'Crie,  hivft  of  Knox  and  MflvitU;  id. 
SkHcke»  u/Ckurck  /lUtory,  and  Rmem  of  Scott ;  Fes- 
•enden,  Kiteyd.  of  Relig.  Knowhdffr ;  Cgdop.  qf  Mig, 
DmomiivitioMg  (Loud,  and  Gtasg.) ;  Wilson,  iVeiti  Hiit. 
A  imunac ;  Schem,  Eedet.  Ytur  Book. 

2.  Vnrnm  Pbkuitticiuah  CitURcit.  — In  1782  the 
Bcr.  Ebeneser  Erakine,  as  retiring  moderator  of  the  Sjn- 
od  of  Stirling  and  Perth,  preached  ■  sermon  on  Christ  as 
the  Gomer-Mone,  in  which  he  sharply  invdghed  against 
the  corruptions  and  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Scot- 
tish Church.  His  sermmi  gave' great  offence,  and  in- 
curred tbe  censure  of  tlie  synod.  He  appealetl  to  the 
<i«neral  Assembly,  who  condemned  and  rebuked  him. 
L'pua  entering  his  protest,  they  handed  his  case  over 
to  tbe  Cnmniaaion.  Tbe  Commiatwni  sumtnarily  tos- 
pended  Erslune  and  three  other  ministera — Wilson, 
Homrrieff,  and  Fisher,  who  bad  joined  in  bis  protest — 
and  cast  them  out  of  ministerial  communion.  The  four 
brethren,  deeming  this  treatment  unconstitutional  and 
niiBcriptnral,  immediately  organized  themselves  into  a 
presbytery,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  nf  the  At»o- 
ciate  Prtdigtery,  and  published  tbeir  learimony.  or  vin- 
dscatioti  oTthnr  secession.  Tbe  next  Assembly  showed 
a  dispoMtion  to  make  concessions,  but  the  aeceders  re- 
Aised  to  listen.  How  far  they  were  right  in  this  has 
been  debated.  That  they  were  not  eatiafied  to  return 
to  tbe  bosom  of  the  Establishment  is  clear,  for  they 
went  on  to  gather  congregations  and  appoint  a  pro- 
fesaor  of  theok^ ;  and,  in  consequence  of  tbeir  activity 
and  the  popular  sj'mpathy,  they  Increased  rapidly.  The 
Assembly  next  prooeeded  to  harsher  measures,  «hI  in 
1740  deposed  tbe  seceding  ministers,  now  eight  in  num- 
ber, 'riie  dooca  of  the  churches  were  closed  against 
tbenn,  and  some  of  them,  as  Muiicrieff',  preached  all  win- 
ter in  the  open  air.  Great  difficulty  was  found  in  pro- 
coring  sites  for  houses  of  worship.  Still  they  grew,  snd 
io  1746  the  preebyterr  expanded  into  a  synod  with 
thirty  nettled  congf^^atioiw  and  sixteen  vBCancies.  But 
now  a  dinension  aroee  about  the  burgess  oath,  and  in 
1747  they  split  into  two  8}'nodik  The  General  Asso- 
cuiu  Synod,  or  Anti-burghers,  denounced  the  oath  as 
sanctioning  the  EiitBblishment  with  alt  its  corruptions; 
the  Associate  Synod  maintained  that  it  only  referred 
to  the  true  Protestant  faith,  in  opposition  to  popery. 
After  seventy-three  yean  of  separation,  during  which 
each  throve  and  sent  otTshools  to  other  pans  of  the 
worid,  both  branches  reunited  (a  few  only  standing 
aloof)  in  1820,  under  the  name  of  the  Vn&td  Sectuian 
Church,  when  the  new  body  embraced  373  congregations 

The  Rrli^f  Church  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Gillespie's 
deposition  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1762.  He  had 
revised  to  assist  in  intruding  an  obnoxious  presentee 
over  tbe  parish  of  Inverkeithing.  After  bis  deposition 
he  eontinHed  to  preach  in  Dunfermline,  but  labored 
alone  for  sevwal  years.   At  length,  being  joined  by 


Messrs.  Boston  and  CoHer,  the  three  constituted  the 
Relief  Presbytery.  Soon  after  another  presbyter]'  was 
necessary,  and  in  1775  (Eadie  says  1773)  the  two  met  as 
a  synod.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  Relief  Cburch  to 
maintain  free  communion  with  all  true  Christians,  and 
to  disapprove  of  the  very  principle  of  eataUishmenta. 
They  founded  adivinity  hall,  anil  increased  to  seven  pre^ 
byteries,  114  congregations,  and  46,000  communicants 

These  two  bodies,  the  United  Secession  and  the  Re- 
lief, having  so  much  in  common,  for  some  time  contem- 
plated a  union,  which  was  at  last  consummated  in 
Edinburgh,  May  10, 1847.  in  Tanfield  llaU,  Canonmills. 
They  took  the  title  of  the  CttHed  PreAylnian  Church. 
In  common  parlance,  they  are  often  fiuniliarly  spoken 
of  as  the  "  U.  P.  Church."  They  constitute  a  very  pop- 
uhir  and  powerful  body  of  Christiana  tn  Scotland,  re- 
porting, as  the  statistics  of  May,  1876:  number  of  con- 
gregations, 620;  of  elders,  50*75;  members,  190,242; 
Sunday-school  teachers,  12,129;  Sundav -school  Bchol< 
ars,  d2,S02 ;  total  income  for  1875,  £4*19,965.  In  tbe 
synod  held  at  Edinburgh  Uay  11, 1876,  ita  sanction  wu 
given  by  a  vote  of  878  to  46  for  the  unim  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  congregations  in  England  with  the  Eng- 
lish Presbyterian  Church ;  and  an  animated  discussion 
took  place  in  advocacy  of  separation  of  the  Cburch 
fmm  the  State.  The  following  are  the  articles  of  tbe 
basts  as  adopted  by  the  two  synods : 

>'  1.  That  the  Word  of  God  contained  In  tbe  8criptnres 
of  tbe  Old  and  New  TesiameiiU  Is  the  only  mle  or  liiith 
aud  prscilce. 

"8.  That  the  Westminster  Confession  of  PaUh.aiid  Ihe 
Larmier  and  Shorter  CntechUms,  are  the  cottfesfion  niid 
caiecbUms  of  this  Cbnrcli,  and  coninln  the  nnthfrtxed 
exhibition  of  Ihe  »eneeiu  which  we  iiudemlnnd  the  Unlj 
Scrlplnres,  It  being  nlways  nndersUHxl  ihiit  we  dn  uut 
approve  of  iniythlug  In  these  documents  which  tenches, 
or  nay  lie  stippoMd  lo  leach,  ctwipalsorj  or  ]>ersecntlntc 
uud  inioleraiii  principles  tn  religion. 

"3.  Tbiit  Prmltyteriau  goTeriimenl,  without  nu;  fnpe- 
rlority  uf  office  to  that  or  ii  tenchlug  prepbvier,  nnd  tu  a 
due  snbordlnnifon  of  Chnrcb  courts,  which  l«  fminded  on 
Slid  sKrceiible  to  tbe  Word  of  Ood,  is  tbe  guverumeut  of 
this  Churcl). 

"4.  Thnt  the  ordinsnces  of  worship  shnil  lie  ndmiul^ 
tered  io  the  United  Church  as  ihey  have  iu  Itoth 
t)odles  of  which  it  Is  formed:  and  that  the  Wesimlnslvr 
Ulrectoiy  nf  Worship  continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  com'- 
pilHtiou  of  Rzcelletit  rules. 

"ft.  Thnt  the  term  of  meml>ershlp  is  n  credible  proha- 
r\na  of  the  fslib  of  Christ  ns  held  bv  (his  Church— a  pro- 
feiHilon  msde  with  iniellt^nce,  bmq  JostiHed  by  a  corre- 
sponding chnrncler  aud  deportment. 

"6.  That  with  regnrd  to  thueo  minipters  and  eeselons 
who  think  Ihni  the  recond  section  of  the  tweDty-vixtb 
chspter  of  the  Westminster  Confecsinn  nf  Fslth  solhnr- 
txes  free  commnniou  (that  is,  not  loore  or  indiKriniiiiHie 
ommnnion.  but  the  occasional  adnite»l<>ii  to  fe1lowrhl|> 
iu  the  Lord  s  Snpper  of  perrons  respecting  whore  Chris, 
tlim  character  satisfnctory  evidence  has  been  obtained, 
thooeh  belonging  to  other  religious  denomt nations),  they 
riMlieiUoy  wnni  ibey  enjoyed  tu  their  sepiinile  commn> 
nion^Uie  rigbt  of  acting  im  their  conscleutioDs  convic- 
tions. 

"7.  That  Ihe  election  of  nfflce-l>earers  of  this  Church, 
In  Its  several  cnnnregations,  belongs,  by  the  snlhority  or 
Chrisljescliislvely  to  ilie  members  tu  full  communion. 

"8,  Thut  this  Church  solemnly  recogidres  liie  nblisa- 
ttnn  to  hold  forth,  as  well  as  t<>  hi>)d  fust,  the  (loctrlne 
and  Inws  i<f  Chrlsl;  niid  lo  make  exerlinns  for  the  uni- 
versal difTnsioH  of  the  blessiiiga  of  his  Gorpel  at  home 
and  abroad. 

"fi.  That  ns  the  Lord  bath  ordained  that  they  who 
t>reai-h  the  Oospe;  shmitd  live  of  the  Gospel:  that  tliey 
who  are  tanght  tu  the  Word  sliould  commnnlcnte  to  blm 
that  teacheili  in  all  good  things :  that  they  who  are  strong 
should  help  the  wenk;  and  that,  having  freeir  received, 
they  should  freely  eive  the  Gospel  to  those  woo  are  des- 
titute >if  it— thif  Church  a>serls  the  obligation  and  the 
privilege  of  ita  memtier",  bifluenctrd  hy  reeard  to  the  au- 
thority of  Christ,  to  support  and  extend,  by  vulnntary 
C(ui  trill  tit  ions,  the  nriliuanies  of  the  Guspel. 

"  10.  Tliat  the  respectivf  bodies  of  which  thla  Church  Is 
composted,  without  requiriDjr  from  eacli  other  an  npprovnl 
iif  the  steps  of  pnicednre  by  their  fathers,  or  interfering 
wltti  Ihe  riifht  iif  private  Jn'Vment  tn  reference  to  these, 
unite  ill  reL'iiriliiig  a*  still  valid  the  reasons  on  whicti 
they  have  htihertn  niniiitnlned  their  state  of  secessiim 
and  separation  frnm  the  Judicatories  of  the  Eslablistied 
Church,  as  expressed  In  the  authorised  dnctiinenls  of  ihe 
respective  bodies:  aud  tn  main  lain!  nBi.tae Jawfolness  and 
obltKation  of  sepnnitlon  |t^^pSi)ela^i^O<Q)$*l^ 
which  dangerons  enrur  la  Merand,  or  tbe  utMalinHe  of 
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the  Cbnrch  or  the  rlghu  of  her  mlntsten  or  membera 
Hre  dltireznrded. 

"The  Unlied  Chnrch,  In  tbelr  present  most  ■olemn  cli^ 
cnnutjiiiceis  Join  Id  expreMing  th^ir  srateful  ackaowledK- 
tneot  to  the  gteni  Head  or  ihe  Chnrch  for  the  meuare  uf 
mlrltnel  go*nl  which  he  hiu  accumpllehed  by  them  In 
tnalr  uparute  state,  ihelr  deep  eeuie  of  the  many  imper- 
feetlone  and  »lu>  which  hove  marked  their  ecclestasilcal 
UUiaBenieni,  uid  tbelr  determtued  reauluilun,  la  depend- 
once  on  tb«  promlred  grace  <if  (hetr  Lord,  to  apply  more 
fnlthfhily  the  sreat  principles  of  Cbarcta-feliowtthlp,  to  be 
more  watchftiriu  refereitce  t<>  admission  and  dieclpliue, 
that  the  purity  and  eOcleucy  of  ilieir  cungresatluQe  niny 
be  promoted,  and  the  great  end  of  their  existence  si  a 
c^Iectlve  iMoy  may  Iw  answered  with  respect  to  all  with- 
in tt$  pale  and  b>  all  wlth'Hit  It,  whether  members  of 
other  diminniuatlnnfl  or  'the  wortd  tying  in  wickedneu.' 

"And,  In  floe,  ibe  United  Chnrch  regard  with  a  reelluc 
of  brothnbood  all  tbe  lUthlbl  followera  of  Christ,  and 
ahall  endeavor  to  maintain  the  nitlty  of  the  whole  body 
of  Christ  bT  n  readlneee  to  co-operate  with  all  its  mem- 
bers Id  all  tnlDgs  Id  which  they  are  agreed." 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  ia  s  voluntary 
Church.  The  iloctrine  of  it«  voluniaiy  eoaditioo  is  not 
ronnally  contained  in  any  portion  of  her  staadartts,  but 
it  is  disUnctly  implied.  She  holds  to  the  theology  of 
tbe  Weetminater  Confesuon  of  Faith,  and  of  (he  Liirger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  but  she  objects  to  every  part 
of  the  Westminster  Confeseion  "  which  teaches,  or  is 
supposed  tu  teach,  compulsory  or  persecuting  and  in- 
tolcfant  principles  in  leligion."  "  Her  creed,"  aays 
Eadie, "  ia  that  the  exalted  Jeeua  ia  the  mlj  Kidg  and 
Head  of  hit  Chimh,  and  that  this  head^p  wholly  an- 
persedea  tbe  patronage  and  endowment  of  the  Church 
by  civil  rulers.  She  believes,  indeed,  that  Christ  is  King 
of  nations,  and  that  therefore  nations  should  serve  God, 
and  that  all  rulers  and  magistrates  are  bound  to  glorify 
him  in  their  respective  spheres  and  stations.  But  such 
•ervice  and  such  glori6cation  of  God  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  revealed  mind  of  Christ;  and  the  duty 
of  endowing  Christianity  nowhere  appeara  among  the 
BUtutes  of  the  New  TestamenL  Sutes  which  establish 
Christianity  venture  beyond  divine  enactment,  and  con- 
travene the  spirituality  of  that  kingilom  which  'is  not 
of  this  worliL'  It  is  plain,  too,  from  recent  events  in 
Scotland  and  England,  that  neither  purity  nor  free- 
dom can  exist  as  it  ought  in  an  eatabliahed  Church. 
Siuritual  independence  can  flonriah  only  in  a  Church 
which  has  no  connection  with  tbe  State."  Ebenezer 
Erskine  said  in  his  day,  "There  is  a  great  difFercnce  to 
be  made  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Scotland;  for  I  reckon  that  the  last  ia  to  a 
great  extent  drawn  into  the  wilderness  by  the  first;  and 
since  God  in  his  adorable  providence  has  led  us  into  the 
wilderness  with  her,  I  judge  it  our  duty  to  tarry  with 
her  for  a  while  there,  and  to  prefer  her  afflictions  to  all 
the  advantages  of  a  legal  tstablishment."  Christ's 
house,  according  to  Ebenecer  Erskine,  is  "  the  freest  so- 
ciety in  the  world."  It  should  bear  no  trammels,  and  it 
bore  none  for  300  years.  Accordingly  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  a  free  Church,  and  will  not  submit 
to  any  law  of  patronag&  The  Relief  Church  bad  its 
origin  in  this  grievance;  and  the  Secession  Church, 
while  it  bad  a  special  struggle  for  doctrine,  no  leas  dis- 
tinctly vindicUed  the  rights  of  the  people.  Pastors  are 
therefore  chosen  by  the  united  voice  of  the  members  in 
fnll  communion ;  fur  Christ's  ordinances  are  meant  solely 
for  Christ's  people  The  Presbytery  exercises  no  con- 
trol whatever  over  the  popular  suffrage.  It  sends  one  of 
its  members  to  moderate  in  the  call,  and  sees  that  the 
call  is  gone  about  in  a  regular  way.  No  canvassing 
ia  allowed,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  Presbytery  is  in 
fket,  to  guard  and  preaerre  pnrity  of  election.  The 
Presbytery  ru$taitii  the  call  after  being  convinced  that 
there  is  nothing  to  vitiate  it  as  a  free  expression  of  the 
mind  of  the  people.  The  minister  so  called  may  either 
be  one  who  is  or  has  been  in  a  chai^,  or  he  may  be 
what  is  called  a  probationer.  Tbe  vacant  churches  are 
supplied  by  these  probationers — a  body  of  men  who 
have  finished  the  educational  curriculum  appmnted  by 
the  Church,  been  examined  by  thrir  respective  presby- 
terie^  and  licensed  as  persons  quaUned  to  preach  tbe 


Gospel,  and  fit,  if  they  shall  be  called,  to  take  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  a  congr^otion,  Tbe  probationen  ok 
thus  a  body  of  lay  proehen,  authwixed  candidatea  Un 
the  ministrj-.  They  are  sent  among  the  vacant  ebarc^ 
without  partiality  and  by  rotation,  that  their  gift»  may 
be  tried,  and  sometimes  they  are  located  for  munihs  to- 
gether at  a  missionary  station.  When  a  probatiooer  k 
called,  and  accepta  the  call,  he  appears  Ijefore  the  Pra>- 
byterj'  in  whose  bounds  the  Church  calling  biro  is  sit- 
uated, and  preaches  what  are  called  trial  discoursen 
Such  appeannce  in  the  Pf«abyl«ry  on  the  part  of  the 
pastor  elect  ia  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  bMliien. 
After  all  the  preecribed  trials  have  been  gone  tfamigh 
and  sustained,  a  day  for  the  ordination  is  fixed.  One 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  is  apptnnted  to  (re- 
side and  ordain,  and  another  is  appointed  to  fn-eocfa. 
An  edict*  is  at  tbe  same  time  appointed  to  be  pubitdr 
served  in  the  congregation  by  tbe  officiating  minister 
or  preacher  at  least  ten  dajrs  before  the  day  of  oidina- 
tion.  Upon  the  day  fixed,  tbe  Presbytery  meets  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place,  and  ia  constituted  by  the 
moderator.  The  officer  is  ib^  sent  to  the  assembled 
congregation  to  intimate  that  the  Freebytery  has  met, 
and  requiring  all  who  have  any  valid  objectiooa  to  tbe 
ordination  being  proceeded  with  immediately  to  mjipm 
biAre  tbe  Pres^rtety  and  sute  them.  The  officer  hav- 
ing returned,  and  do  objectors  a|q>eariog,  the  Presby- 
tery tben  proceeds  to  tbe  place  of  wordiip.  If  ehjee- 
tiona  are  made,  they  most  be  decided  upon  before  the 
ordination  takes  places  After  sermon,  tbe  modrrator 
gives  a  brief  narrative  of  the  different  steps  of  proced- 
ure renting  the  calL  He  then  calls  on  thecanrtidaiehr 
ordination  to  stand  npv  and  in  preseoc*  of  tbe  congiena- 
tion  pnu  to  him  tbe  questions  of  the  formula.  But  be- 
fore proposing  the  ninth  question,  be  aeka  tbe  memhiw 
of  the  oongregation  to  signify  tbrir  adbereaee  to  the 
call  by  holding  up  their  right  hands.  These  steps  be- 
ing  taken,  the  moderate  comes  down  to  tbe  platfuna, 
where  the  candidate  kneels,  and,  sumMitKted  by  tbe 
other  brethren  of  Ihe  Presbytery,  he  engages  in  solemn 
prayer,  and  towards  tbe  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  or  wf- 
ter  it  ia  concluded,  be,  by  the  impoeition  of  bands  {ib 
which  all  the  hiethren  of  the  Presbytery  join),  iiidww 
him  tAi  tbe  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  to  tbe  past^ 
rat  inspection  of  the  congregation  by  whom  hie  has 
been  chosen  and  regularly  called,  commending  him  Ibr 
countenance  and  succees  to  the  grace  of  God  in  all  tbe 
duties  incuml)ent  upon  him  as  a  minister  of  the  Go^ieL 
After  tbe  ordination  is  thus  completed,  the  members  iif 
Presbytery  give  to  tbe  newly  ordained  pastor  the  right 
band  of  feUowsbip,  and  apprnpriate  addressee  are  then 
delivered  to  minister  and  people.  These  services  hiiag 
concluded,  tbe  moderator  accompanies  tbe  newly  or- 
dained pastor  to  some  cun\-enient  place,  where  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  coiigr^tion  may  acknowledge  him  as  (hrir 
minister  by  taking  htm  by  the  right  band.  The  Pn*- 
bytery  tben  retuma  to  its  place  of  meeting,  when  tbe 
newly  ordained  minister's  name  ia  entered  on  the  roll, 
and  he  takea  fab  aeat  as  a  member  of  tbe  Preabytetr, 
on  which  tbe  commissinoers  for  tbe  congregation  crave 
extracta.  A  member  of  Presbytery  ia  also  app<mitcd  is 

*  The  form  of  edict  is  as  follows:  "Whereas  the  Ptsa- 

hytery  of  of  the  United  Presbyterian  ChDirh  btre 

received  a  call  from  this  coni;re|tiiiloD,  addressed  to 
A.  B.,  prencfaer  (')r  minister)  of  the  Oo!>|>el,  to  be  their 
minister,  and  the  snid  call  bas  been  rnxtalned  an  a  rfpt- 
lar  On^pel  call,  and  beeD  nccepled  by  the  sniri  A.  B..  .-ib4 
he  hnH  undergone  trials  for  ordlnstlon  i  snd  wh< rent  x%» 
siild  Presbytei'Y,  bsvliig  Jutln^d  the  fsld  A.  B.  qmilitteil  fhr 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  HDd  the  pn*toral  charge  --f  tbit 
coiii^regstlon,  have  resolved  to  |in>re«d  in  his  nrdtDRiifi] 

on  the  dsy  of  lUnlefS  >«imethlng  itccnr  wbirti 

may  reamnnhly  Impede  It.  Notice  Is  hereby  tri*en  to  all 
coiicenied  that  If  they,  or  BDy  of  them,  have  nnythint;  i" 
object  why  the  i>nld  A.  B.  rhonld  not  be  ord^ned  tuwc«r 
of  Lhls  cnnKresatton,  they  msy  repair  to  the  Prvsliytsry 

which  Into  meet  at  on  tbe  sitid  day  "f  ; 

with  certiflcnilon  that,  if  no  valid  ntOectlon  be  then  m»dc 
the  PreBltyierr  will  pmceed.wjiboni  fhttber  delay.  ^ 
order  of  t£.  lfr»^if^^     CiOOgj^  cSE^- 
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wptUatc  the  mmood  of  the  coDgrrgatioii  and  introduco 
ibe  minittw  to  hi*  Mat  then,  Tbe  wbide  procedure 
of  the  dsT  is  enteied  m  Xht  Fresbjrterjr'i  record. 

The  fwnnuU  put  to  ninisten  on  tbei^  ordinUuHi  in 
m  follows : 

"  1.  Do  joQ  believe  tbe  Scrlptnrea  of  tbe  Old  and  New 
Tfvtunenu  to  b«  tbe  Word  of  Qod,  and  tbe  uul;  rule  of 
biTh  aud  practice  r 

"i.  Do  JOB  acknowledge  tbe  Westmliieter  CoiifeMlon 
of  Faith,  aud  tbe  Larger  and  Sborter  Catechteine,  aa  au 
ciliibltloii  of  tbe  teuee  Id  wliicb  ynu  uuderetand  the  Holy 
Scrlptrirva ;  It  being  understood  that  yoa  are  not  required 
to  Approve  ofanjllilDf;  In  tbeM  docnments  which  teacbee, 
or  b  eoppoaed  tu  teacb,  compnleoi7  or  penecuting  ana 
iuliileraai  principlee  In  rellKlon  T 

"3.  Are  yuQ  perenaded  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrlitt,  tbe 
<n>y  Kinft  and  Bend  ofthe  Chnrcb,  has  therein  appointed 
a  Kovemnicnt  dtfiluct  fh>ni  aud  subordinate  to  civil  gov- 
erunentr  Aud  do  jon  ackuuwledge  the  Presbyterian 
fitrm  of  govemnaeut,  aa  kuiborlxed  aud  acted  on  la  thla 
Chnrcb,  tu  be  funoded  on  and  agreeabla  to  tbe  Word  ot 
QodT 

"4.  Do  yon  approve  of  thb  omstltBtlon  ofthe  United 
PiTBbyterlan  Church  as  exiilblied  tu  the  Basis  of  Union ; 
and,  while  cherifbiog  a  vulrit  of  bnttberhuud  towards  all 
tbe  faitbfnl  fulluwers  of  cfarfst,  do  yoa  engage  to  seek  the 
purity,  edification,  peace,  and  exieiisloD  of  this  Chnrcb  ? 

"Bl  Are  seal  for  thegloryofOod,  love  to  the  Lord  Jeans 
Christ,  and  a  de#lre  to  save  snnls,  and  not  worldly  Inter- 
eats  or  expectations,  so  far  aa  yon  know  your  own  heart, 
your  gn*t  mniives  and  chief  inducements  to  enter  lutti 
tbe  oOcr  of  the  holy  mlnUtiy  T 

"6.  Have  yon  u«ed  any  undue  niethnda,  by  jonnelf  or 
other*,  to  obtain  tbe  csll  of  thia  Church  t 

"  (  r**  «wmter«  qftht  Chweh  being  remutUd  to  stand  up, 
in  tki»  9««HoN  be  put  to  tA«m  .- 

"Dii  yon,  the  niemttere  of  this  Church,  testl^  your  ad- 
hereuce  to  the  call  which  you  have  vlven  to  Mr.  A.  B.  to 
l>r  yoor  mlnletert  And  do  yon  receive  bim  with  all  K'ud- 
uKtm,  and  prumiM  to  provide  for  him  loltable  malnie- 
iijioce.  and  to  give  him  all  due  respect,  subjection,  aud 
eDCuarngcmeut  In  the  Lord  f 

"A»  oppiirtimit^  ttill  here  be  giten  to  the  membem  tif  the 
OutriJt  qf  tigni/ffiTtg  their  ataeitt  to  IhU  by  holding  up  their 
right  hatid.] 

"1.  Di>  you  adhere  to  your  ncccptAnce  ofthe  call  to  be- 
come niioLiter  of  this  Church? 

"8.  Do  yon  engage,  In  tbe  slrent;ib  ofthe  grace  that  Is 
in  CbrtDt  Jeras,  to  live  a  holy  and  clrcuni^iiecl  Hfc,  to 
mle  well  your  own  honre,  and  fallhfntlv,  dllij^ently,  and 
cheerfully  to  discharge  nil  tbe  parts  of  the  ministerial 
work  to  Ibe  edifying  of  the  body  of  Ctirlm  t 

"9.  Do  you  pronn^e  to  give  conpcieiiitoun  attendance 
on  Ibe  courta  of  the  United  Presltyterian  Churcb,  to  be 
snhject  to  them  in  the  Lord,  to  take  a  dne  Inlerevt  in  their 
proreedlngs,  aud  to  study  tbe  thinga  which  make  for 
peAoe  f 

"  10.  All  there  thinga  you  profevs  and  promiae.  through 
grac«.  as  yoo  shall  he  answerahle  at  tbe  coming  nf  the 
Lord  J«i>aa  Christ  wltb  all  bis  saints,  and  as  yon  wuold 
be  fuoiid  In  that  happy  company  r" 

Tbe  Chnrcb  has  one  theological  institution,  wilb  a 
staff  of  seven  professors,  including  the  princi|)al.  The 
number  of  students  for  1876-77  was  107i  and  the  average 
for  the  ten  preceding  years  136.  Students  have  to  pass 
through  a  full  course  of  arts  at  the  university  befVire 
joining  tbe  theolo^cal  hall,  and  tbe  theological  curric- 
ulum is  over  Uiree  ytm,  with  a  sewion  each  year  from 
tbebe^nningofNovenbiertotheiniddleof April  Very 
recently  ■  change  was  made  in  the  management  of  the 
theological  hall,  with  a  view  to  the  more  efficient  train- 
ing of  the  students.  It  was  agreed  that  Ibe  means  of 
naint^ning  the  hall  should  be  partly  by  a  capital  fund 
and  partly  by  annual  contributions,  utd  the  capital  fund 
of  £40,000  has  already  been  neariy  realised.  Is  coo- 
Dection  with  the  thec^o^cal  ball  there  is  a  scheme  of 
srholarshipa,  and  a  committee  who  have  charge  of  the 
difttributlou  of  these  on  competitive  examination  of  ap- 
plicants^ In  1876  eleven  special  scholarships  were 
awarded  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £27d ;  and  from  the 
ordinary  fund  two  of  X20  each,  ten  of  £lb,  and  forty- 
one  of  ^10.  In  1876  the  numb«  of  young  people  under 
religious  inatmctkm  in  Sabbath -schools  and  Bible- 
aaaaea  waa  109,760. 

Tbe  following  are  among  the  other  nndertakinga  of 
the  United  Pre«byteri»>i  Church : 

Borne  Miasim  Fimt/.— This  fund  is  under  the  direc- 
tioa  BDOce  immediately  of  the  Home  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Himma.  Its  object  is  to  rapplement  tbe  sti- 
VIIL— i:* 


penda  of  the  weaker  congregatiMia,  to  support  rnisuon- 
my  sUtioDS,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  catecbista,  and 
maintun  a  scheme  of  home  evangelization. 

By  the  Stipend  Avgmaaatvm  Scheme  and  iu  Surpltu 
Fund,  including  arrangements  which  have  been  made 
with  certain  congregations  in  reference  to  allowances 
for  house-rent  where  manse  accommodation  has  not 
been  provided,  the  following  general  results  in  regard 
to  the  stipends  of  ministers  for  tbe  year  1877  have  been 
obtained : 

IM  Stipend*  have  been  raised  to  jCMO  per  annum,  with 
manse  or  allowance  for  rent  of^ao. 

SSSUpendaaraleaathanXlMO,     but  not  under £1BT  10a. 

8T  "  "  19T  10a.,    "        '■  llKi. 

M  "  "  190,  "        "  180. 

14  •'  "  190,  "  iTO, 

10  "  170,  ••        "  160. 

8  "  "  WO,  "        "      IM  10k 

H  Btlpanda  are  nsdw  tbe  fbmar  mlnimnm  of  UT  lOib 
SAO 

All  the  other  BUpeoda  In  tbe  Chmeh  are  npwardi  of  XSOO 

per  annsm. 

In  evangelistic  effort  and  home  evangelization  £5047 
were  expended  in  1876  under  the  direction  of  ttte  Home 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  HianoiMk 

The  Aged  and  Infirm  MimMterf  Fund  bag  a  capital 
fund  of  £88,693,  with  a  reserve  fund  nf  £1000,  and 
provides  an  annuity  of  not  less  than  £60  per  annum 
to  aged  and  infirm  ministers  and  missionaries  of  tbe 
Church. 

Mante  Fund, — For  this  scheme  £62,772  have  been 
raised  by  subscriptions  and  donations  up  to  December, 
1876,  and  £49,449  expended  up  to  April,  1877,  in  granta 
to  282  congregations;  and  the  cooditkms  on  which  these 
grants  were  offered  tequired  tbe  congregations  to  raiae 
not  less  than  £90,341,  as  it  is  stipulated  where  granta 
are  given  that  the  manse  shall  be  free  of  debt  when  the 
last  instalment  of  tbe  grant  has  been  paid. 

The  Foreign  Minion  Fund  is  to  defhiy  the  expensea 
of  tbe  foreign  mistionary  operations  oir  tbe  Church. 
The  misriiHM  supported  out  td'the  fund,  nine  in  number, 
are  ritnated  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Old  Calabar,  Kaflfra- 
ria,  India,  China,  Spain,  Japan,  and  Algeria.  In  these 
nine  miiuons  there  are  61  ordained  miaeionaries,  7  Eti- 
ropean  medical  missionaries,  2  European  male  teachers, 
21  European  female  teachers,  22  onlained  native  mission- 
aries, 91  native  evangelists, 212  schoolmasters, 44  native 
female  teachers,  86  otho*  agents,  84  principal  stations, 
131  out-fltations,  13,242  communicant*,  2088  inquirers, 
l'J7  week-day  schools,  18,887  pupils,  with  a  total  edu- 
cated agency  of  384.  The  income  of  the  Foreign  HU> 
sion  Fund  for  1887  was  £66,672  17s.  Ad. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  synod,  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Board  voted,  during  1876,  the  following  grants, 
viz.:  (1)  To  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches  of 
France,  £500;  (2)  to  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Lvons, 
£160;  (8)  to  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva,  £260; 
(4)  to  tbe  Belgian  Hisuonary  So^ety,  £200;  (6)  for 
evangelical  work  in  Bohemia,  £160;  (6)  to  tbe  Walden- 
nian  Church,  £350  (including  £100  towards  tbe  salary 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Simpson  Kay  of  Palermo);  (7)  to  the 
Free  Church  of  Italy,  £100;  (8)  for  evangelical  work  at 
Aix-les- Bains,  Savoy,  £50;  (9)  tu  the  French  Canadian 
Hisaiunaiy  Society ,'£100 ;  (10)  for  Rev.  Ferdinand  Ce- 
sar's work  in  Moravia,  £75;  (11)  for  outfit  and  passage 
of  two  ministers  to  Australia,  £840;  (12)  toRev.David 
Sidney,  Napier,  New  Zealand,  for  salary  of  evangelist 
(three  years),  £150;  and  (18)  salary  of  Kev.  Dr.  Laws, 
of  the  Nyansa  mia^ion  of  the  Free  Church,  These 
grants  amount  in  all  to  £2715.  Besides  these  special 
granta  made  directly  by  the  Foreign  Committee,  the 
following  special  contributions  by  individuals  were  sent 
through  tbe  hands  of  the  synod's  treasurer:  (1)  £1580 
from  tbe  Theological  Hall  Students'  Missionary  Society, 
for  pastor  Yakopian's  work  in  Ceaarea,  Cappadocia;  (2) 
£d  for  Protesunt  churches  in  Bithynia ;  (8)  £1  6».  3d.  for 
Mount  Lebanon  Schools ;  (4)  £100  for  Rroteatant  Church 
in  BohemU;  (6)  £60  6r.  fori^VzK  qiAariQ£l^fio- 
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ravU;  (6)  X20  for  the  Union  of  Evuigelical  ChurchM ! 
in  France;  (7)  £4&  4(.  4d,  for  evangelical  work  at  Aix- 
les-Bains,  Savoy;  (8)  £41  for  Christian  work  in  Paris; 
(9>  £25  for  Keformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands;  (10) 
£131  2t.id.  for  the  Waldensian  Church;  (11)  £50  fur 
the  Free  lulian  Cburcb ;  (12)  £4  2t.  fur  Kev.  J.  S.  Kay, 
Palermo;  (13)  £5  for  Mrs.  Boyce's  Orphanage,  Bordt- 
ghera;  (14)  £33  6s.  Sd.  for  Freedmen's  Miteiong  Aid 
Society;  and  (16)  £606  iSs.  Id.  for  the  Agra  Medical 
Mission  (Dr.  VaUniine's  scheme).  These  donations, 
destined  by  tbe  donors  fur  the  (Ejects  specitied,  amount- 
ed in  all  to  £2631  5«.  id,,  which,  added  to  tbe  grants  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board — viz.,  £2715— make  the  total 
contribution  of  tbe  Church  during  1876,  for  objects  out- 
ude  the  Foreign  Hisabn,  £6946  fu.  2dL  The  ordinary 
congregational  income  of  the  Church  for  tbe  year  1676 
was  £233,114;  the  missionary  and  benevolent  income 
£82,927 ;  and  the  benevolent  income  not  congregational 
£62,226  — the  toUl,  including  tbe  English  congrega- 
tions, up  to  June,  1876,  being  £406,204.  See  Hetber- 
inglon,  Hitt.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  Cyclop,  of  Re- 
Ugioui  Denotniaaiioru  (Lond.  and  Glasgow);  Wilson, 
J'rttb.  HiU.  Almame.  See  UmTBD  Pbbsbictbiuam 
Churck. 

3.  Free  Church  of  StxyrLAMP.  —  Thia  large  and 
useful  body  of  ChriHtians,  now  numbering  nearly  a 
million  of  people,  was  organized  into  a  separate  relig* 
ious  denomination  in  May,  1S43.  Tbe  circumstances 
which  led  to  ita  formation  as  a  Church  disUnct  from 
the  Establlabment  have  already  been  detailed  in  a 
pravioiu  article.  The  conflict  which  at  length  termi- 
nated in  the  IMsniption  had  ita  origin  in  the  two  re- 
forming acts  passed  by  tbe  General  Assembly  of  1834, 
the  one  of  which,  tbe  Act  on  Calls,  asserted  the  prin- 
ciple of  n on- intrusion,  and  the  other,  usually  called  (he 
Chapel  Act,  asserted  the  right  of  the  Church  to  deter- 
mine who  should  administer  the  government  of  Christ's 
hoose.  Both  of  these  acts  gave  rise  to  lawauita  before 
the  civil  tribunals,  thus  bringing  into  disctuaion  the 
whole  ({uestion  as  to  the  terms  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State,  As  tbe  various  proc- 
esses went  forward  in  the  courts  of  law,  it  became  quite 
(lUin  to  many,  both  of  the  Scottish  clergy  and  laity, 
that  attempts  were  made  by  tbe  civU  courts  to  coerce 
the  courts  of  tbe  Church  in  mattere  epiritiuL  Every 
encroachment  of  thia  kind  ibey  were  determined  to  re- 
sist, as  being  contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitiilion  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  an  infringement  on 
the  privileges  secured  to  her  by  the  Act  of  Security 
and  Treaty  of  Union. 

Matters  were  evidentlj'  fast  hastening  onward  to  a 
crisis,  and  in  the  Assembly  of  184*2  a  Claim  of  KtgbU 
was  agreed  upon  to  be  laid  before  the  LegisUture,  set- 
ting forth  tbe  grievaooea  of  which  tbe  Church  com- 
|ilained  in  ctHuie(|iience  of  the  usurpations  of  the  courts 
of  law,  and  declaring  the  terms  on  which  alone  she  i 
would  remain  in  connection  with  the  Slate.  This  im- 
portant document  was  aduptetl  by  a  majority  of  131. 
The  claim,  however,  which  it  contained,  was  pronninieed 
by  government  to  be  "  unreasonable,"  and  intimalion 
was  distinctly  made  that  tbe  government  could  not  ad- 
vise her  majesty  to  acquiesce  in  these  demands,"  This 
reply  on  tbe  part  of  the  supreme  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  decisive,  and  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  averting 
tbe  impending  catastrophe.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
Assembly,  accordingly,  tbe  moderator,  instead  of  con- 
stituting tbe  court  in  the  usu^  form,  read  a  solemn  pro- 
test, which  he  lud  upon  the  table,  and  withdrew,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  clerical  and  lay  membem  of  Assembly 
by  whom  it  was  subscribed.  This  document  protests 
against  the  then  recent  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  on 
the  following  grounds : 

"  I.  That  ihe  conrts  of  the  Church  by  low  entobltahed, 
and  memberg  iherenf,  are  liiible  to  he  coerced  by  the  cIvU 
CoartH  III  the  exer<^l<>tt  of  their  splHinal  fiinciioMM :  luid  In 

Grtlcniar  In  the  admlsslDn  to  Ihe  office  or  the  holy  min- 
ry.  and  tbe  coostUniion  of  the  pnii|4>rAl  relnlitm,  nod 
that  ihey  are  enhlect  to  be  compelled  to  Intrude  miula- 


!  tare  on  reclaiming  congregations  In  opposltlnn  to  tbs 
fundsmeuial  principles  of  tbe  Chnrvh,  uiid  their  vkm 
of  ibe  Word  ufQoo,  uud  to  the  liberties  of  Cbrlst'M  p^i- 
pie. 

"2.  That  the  said  dvll  ennrta  have  power  to  tnterfcK 
with  and  IntenJlcl  the  prencfatits  of  the  Oo^jwl  and  ■<!• 
ministration  of  ordinances  as  autboriied  and  enjidoad 
tbe  Church  courts  of  the  BstablUhroeuL 

"&.  That  the  «ald  civil  coaru  have  power  to  ntpeiNl 
spirilUH]  censures  pmnonuced  by  the  Chun-b  cuans  of  ih« 
BBtabllsbmeDt  azainst  miMisiena  aud  probnilouera  of  the 
Church,  and  to  Interdict  their  ezecuiion  as  to  splriiosl 
effects,  fa  net  ions,  and  privileges. 

"  4.  That  tbe  raid  civil  courm  have  power  to  reduce  sad 
set  ndide  the  sentencea  of  tbe  Church  courts  of  tbe  Krtib- 
lishnient  deposing  ministers  from  the  oBce  of  tbe  h»l; 
ministry  and  deprivlnz  probationers  of  their  liceuM  to 
preach  the  Ooepel,  with  reference  to  the  vpirlinal  .■■■it-, 
fuuct[ou«',  and  privileges  of  ench  nilnttiers  and  probation, 
ere— restoring  ibem  to  the  Kplrlinal  office  uud  itatns  uf 
which  the  Chorch  courts  had  deprived  them. 

"6,  That  the  auid  civil  courts  have  power  to  detemtnc 
on  the  righl  to  sU  as  members  or  tbe  snnreme  and  otbtf 
J  lid  lea  tori  ex  of  the  Church  by  law  estaliflWbed,  aud  to  ii. 
ane  Inierdlcts  against  sItUug  and  voting  therein,  tiTe*pH- 
tlve  of  tbe  Jadjpnent  and  determination  of  tbe  aaldjedt- 
catAiie», 

"6.  That  the  said  civil  conrts  have  power  to  soperaede 
tbe  majority  of  a  Church  court  of  the  Kstiihliibroeut,tD  tv- 
eard  to  tbe  exercise  of  its  spiritual  functious  as  a  Charrh 
cnnrt,  aud  to  autbodie  tbe  minority  to  exercive  the  taH  I 
fliiicttonp,  lu  opposition  to  the  court  ItttlU  and  to  tbt  su- 
perior Judicatories  of  the  Establishment.  ' 

"T.  That  the  said  civil  courts  have  power  b>  stayproe- 
esaes  of  discipline  peudltig  before  coana  of  the  Chntdi  bj 
law  established,  and  to  uiterdlcl  sorb  courts  frum  pru- 
ceedlDu  tberelu, 

"  8.  That  no  pastor  of  n  congregation  can  be  admlurd 
into  the  Church  conrts  of  the  &tabti«bmenl,  aud  alloweil 
to  rule,  as  well  as  to  teach,  agreeubly  ui  the  instiintiuu  i 
of  Ihe  office  by  tbe  Head  of  (be  Cfanrch,  nor  to  sit  In  anv 
of  lhejndlcah>rie8  of  the  Church,  Inferior  or  i^pr«iiic— 
and  that  no  additional  provision  cau  be  made  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  aplrltnal  discipline  among  the  members  oTiIh: 
Cbnrch,  tbougta  not  utTectlnz  any  patrimuultil  luicrmr. 
niid  no  alteration  lotrodnced  In  the  state  of  paxloral  »n-  I 
perlntendonce  ii»dxplrliualdlEclplinellianypiirbb,witlk-  | 
out  the  sancllon  of  n  civil  conrt, 

"  All  which  Jii'Isdlctloii  and  power  on  the  part  of  thf 
said  dvil  courts  severally  above  B|>ecifled,  whmever  pn>- 
reedlng  may  have  given  occnslon  to  Its  czercL-e,  ic,  im  nur 
opinion.  In  Keeir  inconsistent  with  Christian  llbeny.as't  i 
with  the  anthorlty  which  the  Head  of  Ibe  Church  fcaib  | 
conferred  on  the  Charch  aiou&" 

The  document  goes  on  to  protest  thai  in  tbe  circam- 
stances  in  which  the  Church  was  thereby  placed,  "a  fiK 
Ataembly  of  the  Church  of  Smtlanri,)^  Uw  esuUisbeil, 
cannot  at  thia  time  be  bulden,  and  that  an  Aaaeably 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  tlie 
Church  cannot  be  constituted  in  connection  with  the 
Slate  without  violating  the  conditions  which  ranK  now. 
since  the  rejection  by  tbe  Legislature  of  the  Church's 
Claim  of  lUgbt,  be  held  to  be  tbe  cutiditiuas  of  the  Es- 
tablishment." At  the  cloae  uf  this  solemn  piTHe«,  ibc 
enbscriberacliini  to  tbenuelreathe  liberty  of  abaDdMiia£ 
their  connection  with  the  State,  while  letaining  aB  Ibc 
privities  and  exercising  all  the  functions  of  a  aGct^ai 
I  of  Christ's  visible  Church.  "  And,  finally,"  they  derfare. 
"while  tlrmly  asserting  the  right  and  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  maintain  and  support  an  establishment 
of  religion  in  accordance  with  Gud'j  Word,  and  reserrine 
to  onrdelvea  and  our  auccessors  to  strive  by  all  tawfJ 
means,  as  uppwuinity  shall  in  God>  good  pioTidenfc 
be  offered,  to  secure  the  performance  of  this  dnty-  agrre- 
ably  to  the  Scriptures,  and  in  implement  of  the  atamrei 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  the  ubligatiinis  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union  as  understooil  by  us  and  our  ancestiT^  - 
but  acknowledging  that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  as. 
liberty  to  retain  the  benefits  of  the  EsUblishment  «bi> 
we  canttot  comply  with  the  oniulitions  now  to  be  dcemtd 
thereto  attached — tee  protest  that,  in  tbe  circuinMan- 
ces  in  which  we  are  placed,  it  is,  and  shall  be,  lawful  C< 
us,  and  such  other  commissioners  chosen  to  the  Aawie- 
bly  apiKtinted  to  have  been  tliL*  day  hidden  aa  may  ctet- 
cur  with  us,  to  withdraw  to  ascparate  place  of  me*-ii  tig.  I'f 
the  purpose  of  taking  step*  forounielrea  and  all  wSoa^ 
here  to  us— maintaining  wiib  us  the  Confession  ofKaitt. 
and  standards  of  the  Church  of  ScotUpd  as  hem</>«' 
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EstaUbhraent,  ind  thereupon  Adopting  such  measures 
la  Dwj  be  competent  to  us,  in  bumble  depenilence  on 
God's  grace  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  ad- 
vincement  of  bis  glory,  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  of 
OB  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  admiuistratioD  of  the  af- 
feira  of  Cbiin's  bouse,  according  to  his  holy  Won) ;  and 
we  do  now,  for  the  purpose  foresaid,  withdraw  accord- 
ingly, hamUy  and  solemnly  acknowledging  the  band 
of  the  Lord  in  the  things  which  have  cntne  upon  us, 
because  of  our  manifold  sins,  and  the  sins  of  this  Church 
■ikI  nation ;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  assured  con- 
Ticiion  that  we  are  not  respoosible  for  any  consequences 
that  may  fuUow  from  this  our  enforced  separation  from  ai) 
Establishment  which  we  loved  and  prized,  through  in- 
terference  with  eonaeieaec,  the  dishonor  doiw  to  Cbriat'a 
crown,  and  the  rejection  <rf  bia  aole  and  supreme  au- 
thority as  Kiug  in  his  Church."  This  document,  em- 
bodying the  protest  against  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the 
C^nrch  of  Scotland  by  the  civil  power,  was  signed  by 
DO  fewer  than  203  members  of  Assembly.  When  the 
moderator  had  finished  the  reading  of  the  protest,  he 
retired,  fbUwwed  by  a  large  minority  of  the  clerical 
and  lay  membera  of  the  court;  and  the  procession, 
joined  by  a  large  body  of  ministers,  elders,  and  others 
who  adhered  to  their  principles,  moved  in  solemn  si- 
lence to  Tanfiekl  Hall,  8  large  building  ntiiated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  city,  in  the  valley  formed  by 
the  Water  of  Leiih.  Here  was  constituted  the  Free  ' 
Church  of  Scutland,  which,  while  renouucing  the  ben- 
efits of  an  Entablisbmeiit,  continues  to  adhere  to  the 
ataodarda  and  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  discipline,  wor- 
■hipk  and  government  of  the  Church  of  ScoUand.  Dr, 
Chalmers  was  chosen  as  their  Itrst  moderator,  and  the 
ordinary  businew  was  pro^«e<led  with  according  to  the 
usual  forms.  On  Tuesday,  the  *23d  of  Mbv,  the  minis- 
ters and  professors,  to  the  number  of  474,  solemnly  sub- 
scribed the  Deed  of  Demisuon,  formally  reiwuncing  alt 
daioa  to  tlie  beiieflee*  which  they  had  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Est^ishment,  declaring  them  to  be  va- 
cant, and  consenting  to  their  being  dealt  with  as  such. 
Thus,  by  a  regular  legal  instrument,  the  ministers  com- 
pleted their  separation  from  the  Establishment;  and 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  assumed  the  position  of  a 
distinct  ecclesiastical  denomination,  holding  the  same 
doctrines,  roainuining  the  same  ecclesiastical  frame- 
work, and  observing  the  same  forms  of  worship  as  bad 
been  received  and  observed  in  the  National  Church.  In 
bet.  they  had  abandoned  nothing  but  the  endowments 
of  tin  State,  and  even  these  they  had  abandoned,  not 
from  any  change  in  their  views  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
a  Church  Establishment,  but  solely  because  in  their 
view  the  State  had  altered  the  terms  on  which  the 
compact  between  the  Church  and  the  State  bad  been 
orifrinally  fonned. 

The  Free  Cbureh.  strong  in  the  conviction  that  her 
distinctive  principles  were  sound  and  scriptural,  en- 
tered upon  her  arduous  work  with  an  humble  but  con- 
fiding trust  in  her  great  and  glorious  He«d.  In  the 
course  of  her  hbtory  she  has  became  united  with 
two  other  bodies.  In  1852  the  majority  of  the  Orig- 
inal Seceders,  with  whom  the  name  of  Dr.  Thomas 
M'Crie,  father  and  son,  was  so  honorably  connected, 
jiiiiied  the  Free  Church;  and  in  I87G  a  union  was 
fumu-d  with  the  Keformed  Presbyterian  Church,  con- 
Mfiling  of  thirty-six  ministers  and  thirty-six  congre- 
^BiiniiK.  The  fleneral  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
•.-iHinifttit  nf  730  members,  half  being  ministers  and  half 
ruling  elders,  and  all  apitointed  by  the  presbyteries. 
Each  Preidiytery  returns  one  third  of  its  ministers,  and 
an  equal  nnmb(T  of  ruling  elders.  The  temporal  affain 
of  each  congregation  are  managed  by  a  body  called 
"The  Deacons'  Court."  This  court  U  composed  of  the 
nunister,  the  ruling  elders,  and  a  body  of  deacons  cho- 
•en,  like  the  elders,  by  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
lion.  The  spiritual  interests  of  each  congregation  are 
attended  to  by  the  kirk-sesuon,  ooDUSting  only  of  the 
minister  sad  eldera. 


In  preparation  for  the  new  portion  in  which  tlic 
Church  would  be  placed  when  deprived  of  state  support. 
Dr.  Chalmers  had  made  arrangements  some  months  pre- 
vious to  the  Assembly  of  1843  for  establishing  associa- 
tions throughout  the  country  with  the  view  of  collecting 
funds  for  tlie  support  of  the  ministry.  With  such  en- 
ergy and  activity  had  these  preparations  been  carried 
forward  that  before  the  day  of  the  Disruption  came  687 
separate  associations  had  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  So  extensive  and  ardent  was  the  sympsthy  felt 
with  the  movemetit,  not  in  Scotland  only,  but  throagh- 
out  the  kingdom,  and  even  throughout  the  world,  that 
funds  were  liberally  contributed  from  all  quarters  in 
support  of  the  cause,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  year 
of  tiifl  history  of  the  Free  Church  her  income  amounted 
to  the  munificent  sum  of  £866,719  14«;8dL  Nor  has  the 
source  of  her  supply  afforded  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
t>eing  exhausted  even  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-five  year& 
On  the  contrary,  she  raised  £10,250,000  in  her  first 
thirty  years,  and  has  now  an  annual  income  of  over 
£500,000.  The  SustenUtion  Fund  for  the  support  of 
the  ministiy  reached  in  1877  the  gratifying  sum  of 
£172,641  18».  fhi,  yielding  an  annual  salary  to  nearly 
800  ministers  of  aboat  £160  each.  The  BuUding  Fund 
for  the  erection  of  churches  and  manses  amounted  in 
1877  to  £41,179  2«.  0^.  This  year  (1878)  a  Church 
Extension  scheme  of  £100,000  has  been  entered  upov 
with  spirit.  The  Congregational  Fund,  composed  ol 
ordinarj-  collections  at  the  church-doors  on  Sabbath^ 
and  a  great  part  of  which  goes  to  supplement  the  min* 
isten'  atipend^  is  £94,481  lSa.ed.  The  Fund  for  Mia- 
sinns  in  1887-8  amounted  to  £83,818.  There  are  varioim 
other  objects  connected  with  the  Free  Church  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  detail,  but  the  sum  total  of  the  ctmtri- 
butionsfor  the  last  year  was  £565,195  10«.4(f.,8n  amount 
which  plainly  indicates  that  its  friends  and  supporters 
are  sliU  animated  with  an  intense  and  undiminished  at- 
tachment to  the  prittciplea  on  which  this  peculiar  sec- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  is  based.  Upwards  of  800 
churches  have  been  reared  by  the  liberality  of  her  peo- 
ple, who  are  calcidated  to  amoimt  to  somewhere  about 
1,000,000.  To  the  large  majority  of  the  churches,  manses, 
or  parson  age-bo  unes,  have  also  been  adde<l.  The  Free 
Church  has  established  a  divinity  school  in  Edinburgh, 
called  the  New  College,  which  waa  completed  at  a  cost 
approaching  £40,000,  is  provided  with  a  more  complete 
staff  of  professors  than  any  similar  institution  in  Scot- 
land, and  with  more  effecuial  means  of  training  an  edu- 
cated ministry'  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  (ireat 
Britain.  The  Free  Church  has  also  built  a  divinity 
hall  in  Aberdeen,  and  a  third  in  Glasgow.  The  numl>er 
of  theological  students  in  attendance  on  these  colleges 
amounts  in  1H78  to  230. 

In  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  a  fund  was  in- 
stituted in  1848  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministem,  which 
already  exceeds  £89,000.  In  addition  to  the  home  min- 
istry, which  in  1878  numbered  1059,  there  are  nearly  300 
settled  ministers  belonging  to  this  Church  in  the  diflfe^ 
eiit  departments  of  the  colonial  field. 

The  WidoKS"  and  Orphan^  Funds  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  yearly  contributions  (compulsory)  from  each  min- 
ister of  £5  to  the  Widows'  and  £2  to  the  Orphans'  fund. 
At  present  the  fund  gives  an  annuity  of  £42  to  each 
widow  and  £1&  to  each  child  under  eighteen.  Larger 
sums  are  given  to  the  children  when  their  mother  is 
dead.  The  accumulated  fund  of  the  two  schemes  is  up- 
wards of  £'224,000.  There  is  a  society  for  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  clergy,  not  under  the  General  Assem- 
bly, designed  to  aid  ministers  in  the  education  of  their 
families.  In  1876  it  paid  £1758  in  135  grants,  finm  £10 
to  £18  each. 

The  Home  Misnon  and  Church  Exteiuion  Scheme,— 
Its  purpose  is  to  keep  stations  supplied  by  preachers  or 
catechists  in  thinly  peopled  districts;  also  lo  foster  mis- 
sions in  mining  and  manufacturing  localitie^  and  f*^" 
popuktus  places,  and  form  them  into  ^ular 
to  lid  such  charges  untit^eWi'W*e>®gle 
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diTideod  plttfonn;  to  munUin  lay  evangelists,  and 
tend  out  niiniiteiial  evangeliata  from  time  lo  time ;  and 
tu  eiKounge  the  flmidayaiejit  of  atudents  and  othera  as 
niswHiaries  iii  neeesiituiia  districts  in  large  towns.  To 
encourage  ministers  of  experience  to  luidertake  miaaion 
congregations  in  populous  places,  grants  of  £200  a  year 
are  given  fur  a  limited  time;  tbe  grant  diminishing 
gradually  from  year  to  year,  till  it  is  extinguished.  In 
other  cases  the  grants  are  smaller.  The  income  of  tbe 
fund,  derived  from  a  cburch-door  coUecUon  thrice  in 
two  yeaiB,  donations,  k^acies,  etc,  is  between  £9000 
and  £10,000  ■  year.  This  year  a  ^lecial  Church  £x- 
tenston  Fund,  amounting  to  £100,001^  is  being  raised, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  contributed  in  a  few 
moiiths. 

Hij/hlatitl  Miation, — This  is  a  somewhat  similar 
scheme,  managed  by  a  separata  committee  of  tbe  Gen- 
eral Aasembly,  for  districts  of  tbe  country  where  Gaelic 
is  spoken.  It  has  a  coUection  eveiy  aeoiiiid  year.  lu 
average  rarenue  is  aboat  £8000. 

CAuivA  emd  Maw  BviUing  FmdL— This  is  intended 
to  help  congregations  in  their  building  operations.  At 
first  it  was  very  large,  Dr.  Guthrie  having  rused  for  a 
General  Manse'  Fund  alone  about  £100,000,  but  of  late 
years  its  income  has  been  only  about  £1500.  A  special 
Building  Fund  ia  contemplated  for  new  charges. 

EdkctUiim  Sdteme. — Till  recently  a  large  proportion 
of  tbe  congregations  had  day-schools,  for  which  grants 
were  given.  Most  of  these  are  now  lUworbed  in  tbe  na- 
tional scheme  of  education.  There  are  still  aome  schools 
receiving  grants;  but  the  chief  remaining  part  of  the 
scheme  is  the  Normal  Schools,  of  which  there  are  two — 
at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  instructors  receive  a 
salary  from  a  general  fund,  which  is  raised  by  monthly 
oontribuUons  in  all  the  congregations,  and  which  ia  di- 
vided at  the  end  of  the  year  acconUng  to  a  certain  scale, 
pntportioned  to  the  qnalifleationa  of  the  respective  teach- 
ers. The  number  of  Dornwl  Btudenta,  n»k  and  feinale, 
for  1876-77  was  494. 

Colhge  Scheme. — This  provides  for  the  support  of  tbe 
tiiree  theological  institutions,  partly  by  interest  of  en- 
dowroeota  and  partly  by  an  annual  collection  at  church- 
door,  donations,  legacies,  etc.  Fn*  1876-77  the  revenue 
was  a  total  of  £899a.  There  are  latge  Bursary  and 
Scbularehip  Funds  fur  the  encouragement  of  stiwlents, 
from  £10  to  £100  annually. 

Conttnental  Scheme. — For  aiding  stations,  societiefl, 
and  churches  on  tbe  continent  of  Europe,  Kevenue 
about  £4000. 

Coltmiai  Schtme.^Vor  sending  out  ministers  to  the 
ooloniea  and  aiding  colonial  churchea,  especially  in  their 
earlier  stages.    Kevenue  about  £4000. 

Ths  foreign  MuHuns  Scheme. — The  late  Rev,  Dr, 
Duff,  the  lirst  miMiunary  to  the  heathen  from  the 
Church  uf  Scotland,  went  to  Calcuiu  in  1829,  and 
fuuniled  the  India  Miwiun  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
In  the  previous  year  Dr.  Wilson  went  to  Bombay,  and 
Uler,  the  Kev.  John  Anderson  to  Madras.  In  1848  all 
the  missionaries  In  India  adhered  to  the  Free  Church, 
and  the  old  localities  were  continued.  The  Foreign 
Hiasions  of  the  Free  Church  embrace  India,  Africa,  Syr- 
ia, and  New  Hebriiles.  In  India,  there  are  6  principal 
and  12  branch  stations  in  Bengal;  3  principal  and  10 
branch  statious  in  Western  India;  2  principal  and  8 
branch  statiooB  u)  Central  India;  and  1  principal  and  7 
branch  sutiona  in  Southern  India.  In  South  Africa 
there  are  6  principal  and  31  branch  stations  in  Kaffra- 
ria;  2  principal  and  2  branch  stations  in  Natal;  and  1 
principal  station  at  Livingsionia.  In  New  Hebrides, 
where  the  Beformed  Presbyterians  {who  joined  the  Free 
Church  in  1876)  had  their  field;  are  4  stations,  on 
three  islands;  and  in  Syria,  the  headquarters  are  st 
8hweir,  about  twenty  miles  from  BeyrCkt.  In  all,  the 
FreeChnfch  missions  embrace  107atationB,88  Eun^iean 
roimiunariea,  8  Enmpeao  medical  minioiiariea,  21  Eu- 
ropean teachers,  19  European  artisans,  16  native  mis- 
rionaries,  327  Christian  teacheis,  and  C^risUan  laborers 


of  various  sorts.  In  the  luitive  churches  are  8350  oom- 
muuicants,  and  about  3000  baptized  adherents.  Tbe 
ntimher  of  instUutiooa  and  scliMib  is  238,  and  the  total 
number  of  scholars  ia  13,109.  in  tbe  prindpal  Indian 
suiions  many  of  tbe  pupiia  are  unde^aduatca  ttt  ikt 
universities.  The  revenue  of  tlua  scheme  fur  1876-77 
was  £61,217. 

Mitaion  to  Jews. — This  mission  was  b^un  in  18S9, 
and  in  1843  it  was  continued  by  tbe  Free  Church,  all 
the  miauonaries  having  adhered.  At  present  it  has 
aUtions  at— (1)  Amsterdam,  (2)  Prague,  (3)  Fcsth,  (4) 
BresUu,  (5)  Constantinople  Tbe  Pcatb  mianou  has 
been  cHpecially  blessed.  The  amount  raiaed  (br  tbe 
scheme  in  1876-77  was  £13,4ti8. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  oontribuUou  of 
the  Free  Cbuich  for  1876-77: 


Sueteiitatlon  ftiud  ,  XlKKMt 

Local  bnildlut.'s  ftiod   W.»l 

Coueregstioual  ftind  ,   IICSW 

HlsMous  and  education  

Hiscellaneuus   *«.0I» 

Total  XMhlM 


In  all  its  operations,  indeed,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  Free  Church  exhibits  a  vitality  and  energeik  power 
which  have  gained  lor  it  a  high  place  among  ChrisltBD 
cburcheai    ^et  Scotlahu,  Chi'kchks  ix. 

4.  Kbpobhkd  Prkbbtticriak  Chi'Hch  or  Sooruun. 
— ^Tbis  is  tbe  only  Church  which  claims  to  be  legit*. 
mately  deacended  from  the  Covenanted  Church  of  Scut- 
Is  nd  in  her  period  of  greatest  purity,  that  ofibe  Second 
Beformation.  It  was  that  memOTable  period  of  ScoOiih 
history  between  IU38  and  1660  which  formed  tbe  sera  «f 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  WestmiuBltr 
Assembly,  of  the  revolution  which  dethnmed  the  int 
Charles  and  aaaerted  tbnae  principlea  of  civil  and  nKg- 
ioua  liberty  which  all  enlightened  OhristiMia  and  siatas- 
men  are  now  ready  with  one  voice  to  acknowledge  and 
to  admire.  For  their  strict  adherence  to  these  prhtdple) 
Cameron,  Cargill,  and  Kenwick  shed  their  bhaHl,  and  to 
these  principles  the  Befcwmed  Presbyterian  Cbuieh  gi^ 
ried  in  avowing  her  attachment.  As  has  already  beta 
noticed  in  the  article  Cotenantbiib,  on  the  day  after  tbe 
execurion  of  Charies  I  was  known  at  Edinbn^h,  bis 
aon,  Charles  II,  was  proclaimed  king  at  the  (inblic  crust 
by  the  Committee  of  Estates,  with  th  is  pmviso,  however, 
that  "before  being  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  nml 
power,  he  shall  give  satisfaction  to  this  kingdi«n  in  tbe 
things  that  concern  the  security  of  religion  acrordiitg 
to  the  National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn  Leagi>e  and 
Covenant."  This  condition  or  proviso  was  conridertd 
as  so  necesaary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  cnnstiinliaa 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  promotion  of  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religions  libeny,  that  it  ww  en- 
acted both  by  the  Parliament  and  the  General  AsseoH 
bly.  The  document  issued  by  tbe  latter  body  exhibits, 
in  tbe  clearest  manner,  their  riexif:^  in  insisting  npmi 
the  sufoscripUnn  by  the  king.  It  is  dated  July  27, 160. 
and  contains  the  following  important  statemenu :  "  But 
if  his  majesty,  or  any  having  or  pretending  power  and 
commissiini  from  him,  shall  invade  this  kingilom  upon 
pretext  of  establishing  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  loyal 
power  —  as  it  will  be  a  high  provocation  against  4>od 
to  be  accessory  or  assisting  thereto,  so  it  will  be  a  neces- 
sary duty  to  resist  and  oppose  the  same.  We  know 
that  many  are  so  forgetful  of  the  oath  of  God,  and  ifr- 
nurant  and  eareleea  of  tbe  interest  of  Jesna  Cbtiac  and 
the  Gospel,  and  do  so  little  tender  that  which  concern 
his  kingdom  and  the  privileges  thereof,  and  do  sn  much 
doat  upon  absolute  and  arbitrary  government  for  gain- 
ing their  own  ends  and  much  malign  the  iiistruroems 
of  the  work  of  reformation,  that  they  would  admit  hu 
majesty  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  power  upon  any 
terms  whatsoever,  though  with  never  so  much  prvjndice 
to  religion  and  the  lihertiea  of  these  kingdonw,  and 
would  think  it  quairel  enough  to  nidte  war  upna  all 
tiiose  who  fur  conscience'  aak^^iniiot^cwb^Bceiid  ih*t»- 
to.   But  we  deBiijisAa^ig^^y ^{gl£e  Lord,  and 
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mM  to  keep  thdc  Coveiuot,  impaitially  to  consider 
tbnc  thing!  which  follow : 

"I.  That  M  nuffMrntes  and  their  power  Is  ordained  of 
Gud,  *u  are  ibey  In  the  ezarciae  thereof  not  to  walk  ac- 
curdliiK  iM  their  4iwu  will,  bnt  accordins  tu  the  law  of 
cqalijr  aiid  ri|[bteiHUiiea»,  as  belus  the  minhiera  ot  Qiti 
Ibr  the  Hfety  ufbla  peiipla ;  there  lore  %  bonndleva  aud  uu- 
Ihulieil  power  la  tu  oe  acknowledged  In  no  king  or  mag- 
iKrata :  neither  la  onr  king  to  be  admitted  tu  ibe  exercUe 
III  hi»  power  aa  lung  aa  be  refutes  to  walk  la  the  adnilu- 
totraduu  of  the  same  according  to  thla  rule  and  the  ee- 
uMlvhed  lawa  of  ttae  klngd<nn,  that  his  inliJeeu  maj  lira 
under  him  a  qnlel  and  puceable  USb  Id  ell  godUneaa  and 
bunaiT. 

**&  lliere  la  one  mntaal  obligation  and  atlpnlation  be- 
twixt the  king  and  bla  people ;  a»  both  of  them  are  tied 
to  Ood,  eu  each  uf  them  la  tiod  om  to  another  for  the 
pnlimuauce  of  mutnal  and  redproeal  dnties.  Accordlug 
111  ihiii,  U  b  viainiB  and  ordained  In  the  eighth  net  of  flrft 
Parliament  (ifJameaVI,  'That  all  kingv,  |irlucee,or  mng- 
Mntea  what«uerar,  buldlng  their  place,  which  hereafter 
rhall  hapiten  In  any  lime  tu  reign' aud  bear  mie  over  thia 
realm,  ai  the  time  of  their  coronation  and  receipt  of 
their  uriucely  aoihurItT,  make  their  fhlthfnl  promlae  by 
oaih,  ta  the  pra«eiice  »r  the  Eternal  Ood,  that  dnrtnstbe 
whole  wnrM  of  their  llvn  ihejr  aball  eerve  the  anme  lEiei^ 
imI  God  tu  the  ntmnat  of  their  power,  according  an  he 
hath  required  In  hia  must  holy  word,  coitulitea  lu  the 
OM  si>d  New  Teetametiia;  and,  ncciirdluz  to  the  eame 
Wonl,ahal1  maintain  ibe  tme  religion  nr  Christ  Jeaas, 
the  preaching  of  bis  must  holy  Word,  and  due  aod  risbi 
raiaUtratluH  of  his  aacrnmentv  unw  received  niid  prencned 
within  this  realm  ;  and  shall  slxillHb  nil  false  religion  coii- 
tnu7  to  the  same;  and  shnll  rule  the  people  ciininiittod 
to  their  charge  acctirding  to  the  will  and  the  command  uf 
God  rerealed  In  his  Word,  niid  Hccordlug  to  the  landnble 
laws  and  cuDBtlintlous  received  wtihtn  this  realm;  and 
shall  procure  to  the  nimi>»t  of  ihelr  p«i(*er  to  the  Kirk  of 
Gud,  and  (he  whole  Christian  people,  tme  and  perfect 

Cice  In  all  ilme  cumins,  jtnd  ibue  jniitlce  and  equity  be 
pt  lo  all  creHUires  witnont  excepiiun :'  wblcb  oath  wna 
twurn  ilret  hy  klni>  James  VI,  n&d  afterwards  by  king 
Charles  at  his  coronntlon,  and  is  inaeried  lo  our  NbUudsI 
Covenant,  which  nras  iipproved  by  the  king  who  lately 
relgued.  As  lung,  theref<tre,  as  nls  majesty  who  now 
rrljns  refuoes  to  nenrken  tu  Ihe  Jnst  and  necesrnry  de- 
sires ttt  Stale  and  Kirk  pmpoanded  to  his  majesty  fur  Ihe 
secority  uf  rellglun  and  safety  uf  hIa  peuple.  and  lo  en- 
(Cageaiid  to  oblige  blmselffur  the  perfumiaiice  of  bl»  duty 
[»  his  people,  it  u  cuusonnnt  to  Scrtutare  and  reason,  and 
ibelaw0  of  the  Itlngdom,  that  they  shonld  refuse  to  admit 
him  lo  the  exercise  uf  bla  government  until  he  give  eatle- 
Guiion  in  these  lbln;;a. 

"S.  In  the  Len^ne  and  Covenant  which  hnth  been  so 
snletnnly  sworn  mid  teiiewed  1>y  this  klngdunt,  the  duty 
<if  defetidluc  and  preservtnti  the  king's  majesty,  person, 
nod  anthuriiy,  in  Joined  with,  and  suburdlnnie  nntu,  the 
duty  of  preservhijr  and  defending  the  Ime  relii:lon  and 
llWtles  of  the  klngdaros;  and  therefore  his  majesty, 
Handing  In  npixteitlon  tn  the  Just  and  neceaxnry  pnblic 
desires  roiiremlng  rellgloo  and  the  liberties  of  the  klnx- 
diHn»,lt  weie  n  maulfeet  breach  of  Covenant,  and  prefer- 
rlngoftlie  kind's  Interest  to  Ihe  Interest  of  Jesns  Christ, 
u>  brln^  him  to  ttae  exercise  of  bla  ruyal  powers,  which  be, 
walking  In  a  contrary  way,  and  being  compassed  ahonl 
with  malignant  cnnnsela,  canuot  Irat  employ  to  the  pnju- 
Mtw  and  ruin  of  both." 

The  sti|>nlatinn  was  made  known  to  Charles  while 
he  was  siill  in  Holland,  where  he  had  been  for  aome 
lime  residing,  but  he  refused  to  accede  lo  it.  The  fol- 
lowing rear  (IGiiO)  he  set  aail  for  Scotland,  and  before 
landing  on  its  shores  he  consented  to  snhecribe  the  Cot- 
rnant.  and  the  leet  was  accordingly  administered  to  him 
with  all  due  Eolemnity,  On  the  following  August  he 
repealed  an  engagement  to  aitpport  the  CovenwiU  Yet 
Ihe  nn]>rincipled  monarch  was  all  the  while  deriring 
Khemes  fur  the  subvenrion  not  only  of  Presbyterian- 
tiro,  but  even  of  I'ruteatantism  in  Scotland.  Again, 
vhen  rruwned  at  Scone  on  Jan,  1, 1651,  Charles  not 
o^ilr  took  oath  lo  support  and  defend  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Sroilaml,  but,  the  Natioiud  Covenant  and 
Ihe  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  hsving  been  pro- 
dneed  and  read,  the  king  solemnly  swore  them.  The 
imposing  ceremonial,  however,  waa  only  designed,  on 
ttie  part  of  the  profligate  Charles,  lo  deceive  his  Scot- 
tish aab^ecta.  Nor  did  the  calamities  in  which  he  was 
subaequentlr  involved — hia  dethronement  and  exile  for 
•evenl  yean  in  France — produce  any  favorable  change 
npM  bu  character.  No  sooner  was  he  restored  to  his 
IhiMt  in  1660,  than  he  fottbwitb  proceeded  lo  overturn 
thairiHle  work  of  reformalion,  both  ciril  and  cccleti- 


oadcal,  which  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  support.  The 
first  step  towards  the  execution  of  this  project  was  th» 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  whereby  the  king  waa 
constituted  supreme  judge  in  all  matters  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical. To  this  was  afierwarda  added  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  which  declared  it  to  be  treason  to  deny  the 
supremac}'  of  the  sorerrign  both  in  Church  and  State, 
The  crowning  deed  of  treachery,  however,  which 
Charles  perpetrated,  waa  bis  prevailing  upon  his  Scot- 
tish oounaellorB  to  pass  the  Act  Reecissory,  by  which  all 
the  steps  taken  from  1688  to  1650  for  the  reformation 
of  fcli^on  were  pronounced  tebeUious  and  treasonable ; 
the  National  Covenant  and  tbe  Solemn  Leogtie  and 
Covenant  were  condemned  aa  tmlawful  oatfaa;  the  Glaa> 
gow  Assembly  of  1688  waa  denounced  as  an  ill^l  and 
seditious  meeting;  and  the  right  government  of  the 
Church  was  alleged  to  be  the  inherent  prert^tive  of 
the  crown.  The  result  of  these  acta  was,  that  the  ad- 
vances which  tbe  Church  and  the  country  had  made 
during  the  period  of  the  Second  Reformation  were  com- 
pletely neutralized,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  wu 
eut!|ectcd  for  a  long  aeriea  of  yeara  to  the  moat  enA 
perseciiUon  and  oppretrion.  With  such  flagrant  and 
repeated  violations  of  tbe  solemn  compact  into  which 
CharlCB  had  entered  with  his  subjects,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  on  high  constitutional  grounds,  this 
body  of  the  Covenanters,  headed  hy  Cameron,  Cargill, 
and  others,  should  have  regarded  the  treacherous  sov- 
ereign as  having  furfeited  all  title  to  their  allegiance. 
They  felt  it  to  be  impoarible  to  maintain  tbe  principlen 
of  the  Reformation,  and  yet  own  the  authority  of  a 
monarch  who  had  tramplwl  these  principlea  under  footf 
and  that,  too,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  re- 
peated again  and  again.  The  younger  M'Crie,  in  his 
Sketcka  of  Seatli$k  ChunA  HiMtory,  alleges  that  the 
principle  lud  down  by  Cameron's  party  was,  "  that  the 
king,  by  assuming  an  Erostian  power  over  the  Church, 
had  forfeited  all  right  to  tbe  dvil  obedience  of  his  bu(>> 
jects — a  principle  which  had  never  been  known  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  before,''  Such  a  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, however,  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  Cameronians,  It 
was  not  because  Charles  had  usurped  an  Erastian  au- 
thority over  the  Church  that  they  deemed  it  their  duty 
to  renounce  their  allegiance,  but  becatise  he  had  broken 
tbe  solemn  tows  made  at  his  coronali<m.  On  that  ofr< 
caaion  he  had  entered,  as  they  held,  into  a  deliberate 
compact  with  bis  subjects,  and  yet,  tn  the  face  of  all  hie 
vows,  he  hod  openly,  and  in  the  most  flagrant  manner, 
broken  that  oompact,  thus  setting  his  subjects  ftee  from 
all  obligation  to  own  him  as  king.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Futh  alleges,  that  "in* 
fidelity  or  diflTerence  in  religion  doth  not  make  void  tbe 
magistrate's  Just  and  legal  authority,  nor  free  tbe  people 
from  their  due  obedience  to  him but  this  remark  doea 
not  meet  tbe  case  as  between  Charles  and  the  Came- 
ron ian  party.  They  renounced  their  allegiance  not  be- 
cause the  sovereign  was  an  infidel, or  differed  from  them 
in  matters  of  religion,  but  solely  and  exclusively  because 
he  had  broken  a  civil  compact  entered  into  between  biro 
and  his  Scottish  subjects  on  receiving  the  crown,  and 
confirmed  by  a  solemn  religious  tow.  ^y  hia  own  de- 
liberate deeds  the  traitorous  monarch  had  forfeited  his 
right  to  rule  before  they  had  renounced  tbetr  obligaUon 
to  obey.  Such  were  the  simple  grounds  on  which  Cam- 
eron, Ca^ilt,  Renwictf,  and  their  followers  considered 
themselves  justitied  in  disowning  the  authority  of  tbe 
king,  and  bearing  arma  against  him  as  a  usurper  of  the 
throne  and  a  traitor  to  the  eoantry. 

This  earnest  and  intrepid  band  of  CoTCnantere  brongbt 
down  upon  themselves,  by  tbe  fearless  avowal  of  their 
principles,  the  special  vengeance  of  tbe  ruling  powers. 
One  after  another  their  leaders  perished  on  the  scafTuM, 
and  thus  the  people  who  held  Cameroniao  principles 
found  themselves  deprived  of  religions  inslnictors,  and 
wandering  as  "sheep  without  a  shepherd."  In  these 
circumstances  they  resolved  to  form  thginselves  into  a 
united  body,  consisting  of  •p^^^^^jpHe"- 
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toal  ediScation,  which  were  fonned  in  tbose  districbi 
where  tlie  nunibers  warranted  such  a  itep.  To  preserve 
order  and  uniformity,  the  emaller  societies  appointed 
deputies  to  attend  a  general  meeting,  in  which  was 
veetett  the  power  of  making  arrangements  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  whole  body.  The  first  meeting  of  tb^ 
united  societies  was  held  on  Dec.  15,  1681,  at  Logan 
House,  in  the  parish  of  Leamahagow,  Iianarkahire,  where 
it  was  resolved  to  draw  up  a  public  testimony  against 
the  errors  and  defections  of  the  times.  The  name  which 
this  body  of  Covenanters  took  to  themselves  was  that 
of  the  "  Persecuted  Kemnant,"  while  the  societies  which 
they  had  formed  for  religious  improvement  led  them  tu 
be  de«gnated  the  "  Society  People."  "  They  had  taken 
apaonewpriHciples,"asDr.  Hetherington  well  remarks: 
**tbe  ubnost  that  they  can  be  justly  charged  with  is, 
merely  that  they  had  followed  np  the  leading  principles 
of  the  Preabyterian  and  Covenanted  Church  ofScotland 
to  an  extreme  point,  from  which  the  greater  part  of 
Presbyterians  recoiled;  and  that  in  doing  so  they  had 
used  language  capable  of  being  interpreted  to  mean 
more  than  they  tbemselvea  intended.  Their  honesty 
of  heart,  integrity  of  purpose,  and  firmness  of  principle 
cannot  be  denied — and  these  are  noble  qoalitiea;  aud  if 
they  did  express  their  sentiments  in  strong  and  un- 
guarded language,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
Ihey  did  so  in  the  midst  of  tierce  and  remorseless  perse- 
cution, ill  adapted  to  make  men  nicely  cautious  in  the 
selection  of  balanced  terms  wherein  to  express  their  in- 
dignant detestation  of  that  unchristian  tyranny  which 
was  so  fiercely  xtriving  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  both 
dvil  anil  religious  liberty," 

The  lirst  manifestation  of  the  views  held  by  the  So- 
ciety People  took  place  during  the  dissensions  at  Both- 
well  Bridge,  when  a  body  of  the  Covenanters  refused  to 
make  a  public  avowal  of  their  allegiance  tu  the  king  in 
their  declaration.  A  rude  outline  of  the  declaration  was 
drawn  up  by  Cargill,  asusted  by  Henry  Hall,  of  Haugh- 
head,who  was  mortally  wounded  at  Queensferry,  and 
the  document,  l>eing  found  on  his  person,  received  the 
name  of  the  "<Jueenaferry  Paper."  It  contained  some 
of  the  chief  points  held  by  the  Society  People;  but  it 
unfortunately  embodied  in  it  an  avowal  of  dblikc  to  a 
hereditary  monarchy,  as  "liable  to  inconvenience,  and 
apt  to  degenerate  into  tyranny."  Though  the  paper  in 
question  emanated  ftom  only  a  few  persons,  and  its  er- 
mn,  therefore,  could  not  be  charged  upon  the  whole  of 
the  strict  Presbyterian  party,  yet  it  was  quoted  without 
reserve  by  their  enemies  as  a  proof  of  disloyal  and  even 
rreasonable  intentions.  To  counteract  the  prejudices 
thus  excited  against  them,  the  leaders  of  the  Society 
People  drew  up  deliberately  a  statement  of  their  prin- 
ciples, which  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Sanquhar  Declaration."  This  document,  which  care- 
fully excluded  all  reference  to  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government,  was,  nevertheless,  classed  by  the  persecu- 
tors along  with  the  Queensferry  Paper  in  all  their  proc- 
lamations, as  if  they  had  been  identical,  and  made  an 
excuse  fur  issuing  to  the  army  the  most  ruthless  and 
cruel  commwuls  to  pursue  to  the  death  all  who  were 
suspected  of  being  connected  with  these  bold  declara- 
tions. Cameron,  Cargill,  and  ten  other  persons  were 
proclaimed  traitors,  and  a  price  was  set  upon  their 
beads.  Nothing  daunted,  Oargil)  in  1630  boldly  pro- 
nounced what  is  known  as  the  Torwood  Excnmmu- 
nkatiiHi.  In  a  meeting  held  at  Torwood,  in  Stirling- 
shire, ilie  intrepid  Covenanter,  after  divine  service,  soi- 
flmnly  excommunicated  Charles  and  his  chief  support- 
ers, costing  them  out  of  the  Church,  and  delivering 
them  up  (o  Saun.  This  bold  act  of  a  Christian  hero 
roused  the  government  to  greater  fury,  and  a  series  of 
civil  and  military  executions  followed,  down  to  the 
Revolution  in  1688. 

In  the  persecutions  of  this  eventful  period,  the  Society 
People  had  been  snbjecteil  to  painful  discnumgement  by 
the  loss  of  their  able  and  devoted  leaders,  Cameron 
and  Cugtll,  and  many  others,  had  sealed  their  testimo- 


ny with  their  bkmd,  but  in  this  time  of  sore  trial  Provi- 
dence graduusly  raised  up  one  admirably  calculated  t* 
take  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  Christ's  cause  ia 
days  of  bloody,  pereecution.  The  individual  to  whom 
we  refer  was  Mr.  James  Kenwick,  who,  having  himaeU 
witnessed  the  execution  of  Mr.  Donald  Cargill,  resolved 
from  that  moment  to  engage  wi^  his  whole  aoul  in  the 
good  cause.  Having  studied  for  the  ministry*  in  Hol- 
land, and  rec«ved  or^uation,  he  returned  to  bis  native 
land  that  he  might  share  with  his  persecuted  bretfaien 
in  their  trials,  and  preach  among  them  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  Often,  accordingly,  were  the  Society 
People  encouraged  amid  their  severe  hardships  by  hii 
faithful  instructions  Danger  and  peraecution  every- 
where awaited  him,  but  he  was  ready  to  endure  hanl- 
iiess  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jeaus  Christ.  In  1683,  at  lbs 
early  age  of  twcuty-six,  he  dieil  on  the  scalRdd  with 
a  heroism  and  unflinching  fortitude  worthy  of  the  last 
of  that  noble  band  of  martyrs  who  sealed  with  their 
blood  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  work  of  Cove- 
nanted Keformarimi  ui  Scotland. 

The  deeper  the  darknesa,  the  nearer  the  dawn.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  II  in  1685,  his  brother  Jamea  ascended 
the  throne  At  heart  a  bigoted  adherent  of  the  Charch 
of  Rome,  he  sought  to  restore  popeiy  to  the  ascendant 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  making  the  attempt, 
however,  he  rushed  upon  his  own  ruin.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  his  own  infatuated  policy.  After  bearing  ftn-  a  liine 
with  his  tyranny,  an  indignant  people  rose  aaooe  maii, 
and  hurled  him  from  his  throne,  substiiutinfc  in  his 
place  William  and  Mary,  prince  and  princem  of  Oraaxe, 
who,  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  restored  civil  and  r^- 
ious  liberty  to  an  oppressed  and  persecuted  people,  (c  a 
greater  extent  than  had  ever  before  been  enjoyed. 

The  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  England  was 
hailed  by  all  classes  of  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  as  an 
event  likely  to  be  fraught  with  bleflaings  tu  their  dis- 
tracted country.  Ixird  Macaulay,  in  bis  l/ulurg  *>/ Emf- 
kmd,  indeed,  strangely  accuses  the  Society  Petiple  <>f 
eagerness  to  disown  William,  So  far  is  this  rbsrge 
from  being  well  founded,  that  they  were  the  first  to 
own  and  hail  him  as  their  deliverer.  Thus  in  the  ''Me- 
morial of  (jrievances"  issued  by  the  soneticf,  they  de- 
clare, "  We  have  given  as  good  evidence  of  out  being 
wittinf;  to  be  subject  to  king  William  as  we  gave  before 
of  our  being  unwilling  lu  be  slaves  to  king  Jaaseek 
Upon  the  first  report  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  ci^mii- 
tion,  we  owned  his  quarrel,  even  while  the  prelatie  fac- 
tion were  in  arms  to  oppose  his  cnming.  In  all  oar 
iiMctings  we  prayed  openly  fur  the  success  of  his  arms, 
when  in  all  the  churches  prayers  were  made  for  his 
ruin;  nay,  when, even  in  the  indulge<l  meetings,  prayers 
were  offered  for  the  popish  tyrant  whom  we  prayed 
against,  and  the  prince  came  to  op|>nse.  We  also  oow- 
ciated  ourselves,  early  binding  ourselves  to  promote  Us 
interest,  and  were  the  first  who  openly  armed  and  de- 
clared our  desire  to  join  with  him."  But  while  the 
Society  People  welcomed  William  as  an  expected  de- 
liverer, they  openly  dissented  from  the  Kevolutinn  set- 
tlement as  detective  in  varions  points.  In  parlicolar, 
the  Covenant,  so  far  from  being  adopted  either  in  the 
letter  or  in  the  spirit  by  the  Slate,  was  not  even  owned 
by  the  Church ;  and  the  monarch  took  oaths  in  expma 
contradiction  to  it.  Presbyteriantsm,  so  far  from  bdag 
established  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions,  was  eoly 
established  in  Scotland,  and  that  under  Rrastian  coo- 
ilitiuns,  while  prelacy  was  established  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  the  king  himself  became  an  EpiscopaliaB. 
The  establishment  of  these  different  forms  of  Chiacb 
government  in  different  parts  of  the  BritiA  dominicw 
was  effected  by  the  sole  anthnrity  of  the  kin»  aud  Par. 
liament,  even  before  the  Assembly  of  the  Church  wss 
permitted  to  meet;  and  thus  the  principle  of  the  nyal 
supremacy  over  the  Church  continued  M  be  aaaerted. 
and  was  even  incorporated  witli  the  Revolution  sctlte- 
meni.  The  principal  objections,  then,  vghirh  the  Soci- 
ety People  alleg«)g;ng«yi9^^(9^^  aettknnt 
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wm,  (1)  ihit  M  It  left  the  Acts  Resrisaory  in  fuU  (btee, 
it  an  celled  the  itti^nments  of  the  Second  Rerurmation, 
logfihcr  with  the  Corenaiits;  and  (2)  that  the  civil 
mien  ustirped  an  authority  over  the  Church  which 
vinually  deatrt^ed  her  spiritual  independence,  and  was 
at  variance  iritb  the  aide  headship  of  the  Redeemer 

IlilDWIf. 

The  defects  of  the  ReroluUon  leltlement  were  due 
partly  to  William'a  Eiaalian  policy,  and  his  desire  to  re- 
tain the  iKvUtic  clergy  within  the  EslsbliBhed  Church 
of  Scotland,  but  partly  also  to  the  temporizing  policy 
of  ibe  Church  iiaelf.  "Though  the  acts  of  Parliament," 
&s  L>r.  Iletheringion  justly  remarks, "  made  no  mention 
i>rthe  St^nd  Keformatian  and  the  National  Covenants, 
ii  was  the  direct  duty  of  the  Church  to  have  declared 
her  adherence  to  both;  and  though  the  State  had  still 
refused  to  recognise  tbera,  the  Church  would,  hy  this 
arnwal,  have  at  least  escaped  from  being  justly  exposed 
in  the  chai^  of  having  submitted  to  a  violation  of  her 
own  aacred  Covenanta.  In  the  same  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, the  Church  showed  herself  but  t(>o  ready  to  com- 
|)ly  with  the  king's  pernicious  policy  of  Inctudlng  as 
many  as  poasible  of  the  prelatic  cie^ry  within  the  Na- 
tional Cfaiuch.  This  was  begtin  by  the  first  General 
Assembly,  bikI  continued  for  several  succeeding  years, 
thoi^fh  not  to  the  full  extent  wished  by  William,  till 
a  very  conndersble  number  of  those  men  whose  hands 
had  been  deeply  dyed  in  the  guilt  of  the  persecution 
were  received  into  the  bosom  nf  that  Church  which 
tbey  had  so  long  striven  utterly  to  destroy.  It  was 
slunlntely  impossible  that  such  men  coidd  become  true 
Presbyterians;  and  the  very  alacrity  with  which  many 
ofthMa  subscribed  the  Confesrion  of  Faith  only  proved 
the  more  eleariy  that  they  were  void  of  either  faith  or 
honor.  Their  admianon  into  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
of  Scotland  was  the  most  fatal  event  which  ever  oc- 
rurred  in  the  strange,  eventful  history  of  that  Church." 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Society  People  could 
approve  of  the  conduct  either  of  the  king  or  of  the 
rhurch  in  ihe  matter  of  the  Revolution  settlement. 
They  occupied,  acconlingly,  an  altitude  of  firm  and  de- 
cided protest  against  the  principles  avowed  by  William 
and  acted  nn  by  the  Church ;  and  they  msininined  that 
there  had  been  a  decided  departure  on  the  part  or  both 
the  one  and  the  other  from  the  principles  of  the  Second 
npf»miation  and  the  nbligattnns  of  the  Covenant. 

Holding  such  views,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Society 
People  to  incorporate  themselves  with  Ihe  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  They  were  compellnd,  therefore,  to  j 
octntpy  a  separate  position  as  Dissenters  from  i  Church 
whoKe  constitution  was  radically  vitiated,  and  as  protest- 
en  against  a  professedly  national  government  which 
had  anointed  the  most  solemn  national  obligations. 
Three  Cameronian  ministers,  it  is  true— Messrs.  Shields, 
Linninj;,  and  Boyd—applied  for  admission  into  the  Na- 
liooal  Church  for  themselves  and  their  people,  on  con- 
dition that  they  might  arknowledge  breach  of  Cove- 
nant, and  purge  out  the  ignorant  and  heterodox  and 
Kandalons  mini.otera  who  had  taken  part  in  shedding 
the  blond  of  the  saints.  But  every  proposal  of  this  nat- 
ure was  rejected.  After  unsncceitsrul  efforts  to  obtain 
redress,  they  at  last  submilied.  and  the  people  who  had 
adhered  tn  them  remainetl  in  a  state  of  dissent. 

For  opwards  of  sixteen  years  after  the  avowal  of 
their  peculiar  principles,  the  strict  Presbyterians  had 
remaitiefl  without  a  stated  ministry,  or  without  any 
separate  oi^anization  as  a  Church.  In  1681,  however, 
sncieti^  were  formed  which,  though  exercising  no  ec- 
clesiastical functions,  tended  to  give  unity  to  the  body, 
and  to  make  such  arrangements  as  were  necesfwry  for 
the  maintenance  of  worship  and  ordinances,  encourag- 
ing at  the  aame  time  among  the  people  a  tlevoted  at- 
tachment to  Reformation  principles.  Availing  (hem- 
solves  of  these  praying  societies  for  nearly  twenty  years 
after  the  Revolution,  the  people  waited  patiently  until 
the  should  send  Ihem  pastors.  At  length,  in  1707, 
thdt  wbhcs  and  piayen  were  answered,  the  Rev.  John 


IfHillaD,  of  Balmaghlc,  having  resigned  connection 
with  the  Established  Church,  and  joined  himself  to 
their  body.  For  a  few  years  befure,  he  had  been  con- 
tending within  the  pale  of  the  Church  for  the  whole  nf 
Ihe  Covenanted  Reformation ;  but  instead  of  meeting 
with  s}-mp«thy  from  his  brethren,  he  was  hastily  and 
irr^ularly  deposed.  Having  joined  the  S<«iety  People, 
he  labored  for  many  years  in  the  work  of  the  ministr>' 
among  them  with  indefatigable  earnestness  and  zeal, 
maintaining  the  pnocitdes  of  the  Second  ReformatioD 
till  his  dying  day. 

Soon  after  the  secession  of  Mr.  AfMillan  from  the 
Established  Church,  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  John  M'Neil, 
a  licentiate,  who,  having  adopted  Cameronian  viewn, 
had  also  seceded.  These  two  faithful  and  zealous  ser- 
vants of  Christ  traversed  the  country,  preaching  even*- 
wheTe,aBd  encmiraging  the  adherents  of  the  Covenant. 
In  1713  the  Covenants  were  renewed  at  Aucbcnsaugh. 
Amid  many  trials  and  persecutions  the  cauxe  went  stead- 
ily forward;  and  in  1743  Mr.M'Millan,  who  had  hitherto 
stood  alone  as  an  onlained  mhiister,  Mr.  M'Netl  never 
having  been  ordained  for  want  of  a  presbytery,  was 
joined  by  the  Rev.  'i'homss  Nairn,  who  had  left  the  Se- 
ceauon  Chnrch  in  consequence  of  his  having  embraced 
Cameronian  views.  There  being  now  two  ministers,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Braebead  on  Aug.  1. 1748,  when 
a  prestwiery  was  for  the  first  time  fuiined  under  the 
name  of  (he  "  Reformed  Presbyterj-." 

One  of  the  first  act*  of  the  newly  organized  Church 
was  to  despatch  missionaries  to  Ireland,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  labors  of  these  men,  and  oth- 
ers  who  speedily  followed,  a  fully  organized  and  inde- 
pendent section  of  the  Reformed  Preabx-terian  Church 
was  formed  In  the  nster  isle. 

In  Scotland  a  Declaration  and  Testimony  was  pub- 
lished in  1741,  and  the  Covenants  were  renewed  in  1745, 
at  Crawford-John,  in  Lanarkshire ;  but  notwithstanding 
these  steps,  which  were  so  well  fitted  to  promote  unity 
of  sentiment  and  feeling,  a  few  years  only  had  elapsed 
when  a  division  took  place  in  the  Reformed  Presbyten-, 
tMFo  of  the  brethren,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Innea,  hanng 
separated  from  their  communion  in  consequence  of  their 
having  imbibed  heretical  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the 
atonement.  The  two  brethren,  after  seceiling  from  the 
Presbytery,  formed  themselves  into  a  new  presbytery  at 
Edinburgh,  which  at  length  became  extinct.  The  Re- 
formed Presbyter)',  in  reply  to  their  misrepresentations, 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  treatise  in  defence  of  thcit 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  erring  brethren,  as  well 
as  In  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  an  indefinite  alone- 
menu  In  1761  a  vert*  imponant  step  was  taken  by  the 
Reformed  Presbyterj-,  the  emission  of  a  Testimony  for 
the  whole  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation  as  attained 
to  and  established  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  partico- 
larly  between  the  years  1638  and  1649  inclusive. 

From  this  time  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
went  steadily  forward,  adhering  to  their  peculiar  prin- 
ciples with  unflinching  tenacity;  and  amid  much  ob- 
loquy, misiniilerstandiii;;,  and  even  misrvpresentalion, 
from  the  other  religious  denominations  around  them, 
witnessing  boldly,  and  without  compromise,  for  a  Cov- 
enanted Reformation.  Their  numbers  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland  increased  beyond  the  means  of  supplying 
them  with  ministers.  This  was  unhappily  the  case, 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  various  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. Bat  at  length  such  was  the  increase  of  miniatera 
connected  with  the  body  that  in  1810  three  presbyter- 
ies were  formed,  and  in  the  year  following  a  general 
synod  was  constituted  fur  the  8uper\-ision  of  these  pre»- 
byterie^  Since  that  time  so  rapiilly  has  the  denomina- 
tion advance*!  in  numbers  that  in  the  year  ISKt  the 
synod  included  six  presln'teries,  which  consisted  in  all 
of  thirty-six  ordained  ministers  and  eight  vacant  con- 
gregations. The  synod  met  annually  either  in  Edin- 
burgh or  GIa-^ow.  The  Divinity  Hall  met  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  whM^he  aui£tita^ 
in  five  session^  received  th4)iili«t«i(!tjtfnpQM'K|(e- 
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feasors,  niie  for  avstemaiic  theolug>',  and  the  other  foe 
Biblical  literature  anil  Chtirch  history. 

In  the  year  l$8Q  the  aynod  reatdved  to  comnience  the 
prooeeatiiHi  of  miHioniry  c^ntionb  Their  utention 
wM  fintt  directed  to  the  colonial  Held,  particularly  to 
Cuiada.  Nor  have  they  been  unmindrul  of  foreigfn 
missions,  three  miseionarirs  in  connection  with  the  nyn- 
od  being  employed  In  New  Hebrides.  There  baa  also 
been  a  miaaioiMr;f  laboring  (dnee  1846  among  tho  Jews 
in  London. 

TheM  Pmbyteri«w  have  been  sometimes  called  (7am- 
tromani,  from  Richard  Cameron ;  but  they  are  otherwise 
called  '■M'Millans,"  or  " M'MUIsuites,"  front  the  name 
of  the  flrvt  minister  who  espoused  their  cause  after  the 
Revolution.  But  these,  as  well  as  the  terms  "  Whigs" 
and  "Mountain  Men,"  which  are  also  occasionally  ap- 
plied  to  them,  they  regard  as  accidental  epithets.  They 
are  sometimes  also  called  "  Corenanteis,"  from  their  ad- 
herence to  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland,  and  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  three  liin|{doma. 
Their  pnpCT  designation,  however,  or  that  wfaicii  they 
themselves  ad(^  is  that  of  "  Reformed  Pmbyterians." 
"niey  hold  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the  absolute  rule 
of  faith  and  conduct,  and  to  contain  the  standard  of 
these  both  in  Church  and  State.  Next  to  this  they 
adopt  the  early  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotlai>d, 
the  Weatminatw  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Laqier  and 
Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Church,  the  Booths  of  Disei- 
l^ine,  and  the  Westminster  Directory  for  Public  Woi^ 
ship.  And,  lastly,  they  regard  the  National  Covenant 
of  Scotland  as  a  continuing  obligation.  I'o  these  are 
to  be  added  the  documents  publijthed  by  the  body  itself 
in  explanation  of  their  principles:  namely,  l\itla  Jvdidal 
Act  and  Tettimoiy,  the  Sth  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Glasgow  io  1818;  A  Short  Account  o/tht  Old 
PnJ^erim  DUtmien,  publiahed  by  authority  of  the 
Presbytery  in  1806;  and  an  ExptaiiaHon  and  Defmee 
of  tke  Termt  of  Commuttion  adopted  hg  the  Reform^ 
Pretb^erian  Church.  According  to  the  statistical  re- 
port made  at  the  Synod  in  GUsgow,  March  13, 1876,  the 
Church  included  42  congregations  with  7500  members, 
and  its  annual  contributions  were  £14,000.  The  synod 
then,  by  a  vote  of  57  to  6,  adopted  a  resolution  in  ftvor 
of  union  with  the  Free  Church,  and  such  union  was 
6nallv  consummated  in  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
body,  May  25,  1876. 

The  residuary  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  mus- 
ters in  1878  eight  mtniBterB  who  held  bock,  and  are 
atill  contending  about  their  Church  property.  Thus 
the  Original  Sec^irrt,  popularly  known  as  "  Auld 
lachts"  (Old  Lights),  are  a  more  considerable  body. 
Though  most  of  these  joined  the  Free  Church  (as  the 
true  Church  of  ScotUnd  free)  in  1852,  they  have  atill 
some  thirty  congregations  of  poor  but  very  worthy 
people,  who  consider  it  their  mission  to  hold  up  the 
banner  of  the  Covenanta,  and  to  protett  against  the  all 
but  universal  defection  of  their  time  and  country.  At 
the  unioD  in  1852,  Drs.  Candlish  and  Thomson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, White,  of  Haddington,  and  the  younger  H'Crie 
(whove  rkther  had  been  in  former  days  the  great  pilUr 
of  the  Old -Light  community)  were  added  to  the  Free 
Church.  The  present  Old  Lights  are  noubly  strict 
(Kith  in  doctrine  and  practice.  Unlike  the  New  Lights, 
who  ultimately  went  to  form  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1847,  they  are  stanch  supporters  of  the  Estab- 
lishmeni  priiici|)le,  which  the  Free  Church  also  upholds 
in  theor>-.  It  is  chiefly  the  faithlessness  of  the  latter 
-with  respect  to  the  Covenants  which  prevents  the  resid- 
uary "AuUI  Lichia"  from  joining  the  communion.  Sec 
■ScoTi.A»P,  CiirHCHKa  is;  also  Nos.  12  and  18  below. 

5.  UsiTKD  Original  Secrssion  Chfrcii. —  In 
common  with  all  trae  Protestants,  the  Synod  of  United 
Original  Seceders  acknowledges  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  TesUmenia  to  be  the  supreme  and  only 
nile  of  faith  and  practice.  They  claim  to  be  a  branch 
ot  the  Reformed  and  Coreiianted  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  adhere  to  the  whtde  of  the  Westminiter  standaids 


as  these  were  received  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  as 
standards  of  union  aud  uniformity  for  the  churches  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  feel  themselves  bound  by  the 
sacred  pledge  given  in  the  Solemn  Leagaeand  Covcnnt 
to  adhere  to  them  as  snch.  They  thus  take  thrirstaod 
upon  the  principles  of  the  fint  and  particularly  tiS  the 
second  Reformation,  which  took  place  between  the  year 
1638  and  1650,  and  which  embodied  in  iu  proceeding* 
and  settlement  all  the  valuable  attainments  of  the  firat 
Reformarionandcarriedthemtoagreaterextent.  Tbcy 
own  the  morality  of  public  oovenanting,  and  the  oomiD- 
ued  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  National  Covenant 
of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
upon  all  ranke  and  cbuees  in  these  hmds,  and  admowl- 
edge  the  duty  of  renewing  these  covenant*  in  a  tmnd 
suited  to  the  circumstancee.  As  Presbyterians,  they 
hold  that  the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ,  the  alone  king  and 
head  of  his  Church,  has  appointed  a  particular  form  of 
government  to  take  place  therein,  distinct  fn>m  avil 
government  and  not  luboidinate  to  the  aam^  and  that 
Presbyterial  Church  government  is  the  only  fbnn  laid 
down  and  appointed  by  the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ  in  hit 
Word.  As  they  believe  that  Church  communioa  cosh 
siats  in  the  joint  profession  of  the  truths  and  obaerraDcc 
of  all  the  ordinances  which  Christ  has  appointed  in  his 
Word,  and  that  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  lies  in 
the  unity  of  ber  visibla  lellawsbip,  they  regard  free 
communion  as  an  obvioua  vudatioa  of  that  ouity,  and 
hold  it  to  be  unscriptutal,  and  that  the  practice  encow^ 
Bges  persons  to  continue  in  comipt  cmnmunioos,  by 
leading  them  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  cooaciaitioas 
ground  of  difference  between  them  and  the  penraiswbo 
make  no  scruple  of  occasionally  joining  with  tbem  in 
the  intimacies  of  Church  fellowship.  In  the  vonbip 
of  God  they  make  use  of  the  Psalma  of  David  only,  bfr- 
lieving  that  tbey  were  delivered  to  the  Church  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  used  as  the  matter  of  imUie  pnua^ 
and  they  regard  hymns  of  human  comporitioa  as  no- 
suitable  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  tending  to  eodoB- 
ger  the  purity  both  of  the  worship  and  the  doctriues  of 
the  Church. 

The  Original  Secession  Synod  dates  ila  rite  froa 
17S8,  and  claims  to  represent  the  flret  aecedei*  wbo  in 
their  teaiJmony  published  in  1787  were  careful  to  make 
it  known  that  they  were  not  dissenters  from  the  Na- 
tional Church  because  of  her  civil  esublishroeni,  but 
seceders  from  a  comipt  and  prevailing  pany  in  ber  ju- 
dicatories, who  carried  on  a  general  course  of  deJecuun 
from  the  reformed  and  oovenanting  principles.  ITie 
Original  Secession  Testimony,  published  in  1827,  apfdi« 
the  principles  of  the  Judicial  Testimony  to  publicevcnta 
that  had  occurred  up  to  the  date  of  its  publication,  md 
like  it  was  designed  to  be  a  declaration  of  the  acnae  of 
the  standards,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  men  re- 
ceived by  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  is  a  term  of  miniaterial  and  Cbriecian 
communion  in  tb^  body— that  is,  office-bearers  are  re- 
quired to  signify  their  approval  of  its  principles,  and 
memben  to  accede  to  Uiem,  oo  fu  «a  they  know  and 
understand  them. 

The  synod  has  from  time  to  time  been  lessened  by 
the  separation  of  brethren.  At  present  it  cowisrs  of  41 
congregations  in  Scotland,  EngUnd,  and  Ireland;  of 
these  29  (including  one  in  England)  are  in  conneciinn 
with  the  synod  in  Scotland,  and  12  constitute  the  Sec**- 
uon  Synod  in  Ireland,  in  full  communion  with  the  Scot- 
tish Synod.  The  members  and  adherents  are  estimatnl 
at  6500.  The  income  of  the  Scottish  Synod  last  year 
amounted  to  about  £5400, 

The  synod  has  several  Home  Mission  stations,  and 
also  a  prosperous  Foreign  Mission  agency  at  Seoni,  in 
India,  under  the  immediate  charge  oif  Rev.  George  An- 
derson, who  is  assisted  by  two  catecbisto.  There  is  aa 
orphanage  in  connection  with  the  mission,  having  eleven 
children,  who  are  well  fed,  rlad,  and  educated,  and  it » 
expeeted  that  the  number  will  shortly  be  matcriallj-  i»- 

creoscd,  A  school  is  also  carried  oq,hjiuic>l  70  scbolarv 
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ind  foar  teichers  in  addition  to  the  miMioniiy,  ind  one 
otcchUt ;  the  childreii  «re  instructed  in  English,  Urdu, 
and  HlndL  The  •ynod  is  desirous  of  obtxining,  and  has 
ample  funds  for  nwintunin^  another  ordained  mission- 
aiy  ID  Indi^  The  ayaoA  uippoita a  divinity  hall,  which 
ii  carried  on  under  the  snperintendenco  of  the  Rev.  Prof. 
W.  ¥.  Aitken,  AM^  and  the  K«v.  Prof.  James  Spenoe. 
The  library  In  cminection  with  the  hall  has  1400  vol- 
Bmea.  Under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  John  Sturrock 
a  bimonthly  magazine  is  published  having  a  circulation 
of  1200  Gupies. 

6.  Prbiibytkrian  Cuiikch  is  Enouki).  — In  the 
rtign  of  queen  Elizabeth  there  were  two  well-defloed 
paiUea— the  Prelati>«Sf  favored  1^  the  qneen,  who  were 
satisfied  with  the  reforms  begun  by  king  Edward;  and 
the  Preabyterians,  who  desired  a  simpler  form  of  worship 
and  government,  like  that  set  up  by -Calvin  in  Geneva. 
The  first  adherents  of  this  form  of  Church  government 
■o  England  were  thcwe  Protestants  who  returned  from 
Fraokfort,  to  which  place  they  had  fled  for  refuge  in 
the  reign  of  qneen  Hary.  There  they  became  acquaints 
cd  with  the  Geneva  platform,  and,  returning  to  their  na- 
tive country  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  they  at  first  met 
in  private  houses,  and  afterwards  more  publicly,  on 
which  occasiona  the  worship  was  conducted  agreeably 
to  the  forms  of  the  Geneva  service-book.  These  latter 
were  called  Nonconformists,  from  their  aversion  to  the 
eatablished  titui^  and  hierarchy,  and  Puritans,  from 
their  anxiety  for  parity  of  Ufe  and  worship.  At  the 
Coo  vocation  in  156^  the  propoaition  to  dispense  with 
all  ceremonies  that  had  not  the  clear  warrant  of  Script- 
ure was  lost  by  only  one  vote.  HaUam  says  that  the 
Puritan  party  outnumbered  either  the  Roman  Catholic 
or  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  they  composed  the 
majority  of  Pariiament  under  Elisabeth  and  her  two 
sucoeaanra  (Omsf.  //itf.  Ew^  ch.  iv,  n.).  See  Puritaics, 
Thejr  were  taken  up  at  the  time  with  questions  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  and  with  resistance  to  power  ex- 
ercised, as  they  believed,  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God. 
But  they  felt  so  much  the  conslnunt  of  circumstances, 
that  they  paid  little  heed  to  the  development  of  their 
principles  in  Church  government,  and  ceruinly  had  no 
thought  of  attempting  to  constitute  a  Church  on  the 
principles  which  they  mainUined,  resting  satisAed  in 
giving  effect  to  these  princi|^  by  mere  resistance  in 
particular  eases  in  which  (hdr  eonsdences  were  ag- 
grieved.  Tet  in  1572  a  presbytery  was  formed  at 
Wandawortb,  in  Surrey,  by  ministers  of  London  and  its 
ndghborhood,  separating  from  (he  Church  of  England; 
and  other  presbyteries  were  soon  formed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  hostility  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Synods 
were  now  held  occanonally.  The  court,  kwking  (o  the 
episcopate  as  the  support  of  its  own  supremacy,  strove 
with  all  its  might  to  maintain  it  unweakened,  and  en- 
force with  reckless  energy  the  bloody  laws  enacted 
against  the  Catholics  on  one  side  and  the  radical  Prot- 
estant sects  on  the  other.  The  king  having  established 
a  liturfcy  calculated  to  set  limits  to  the  arbitrarj*  freedom 
of  Puritan  worship,  the  Preabyteriaoa  set  it  down  as  a 
"  worship  of  Baal"  and  a  quenching  of  the  Sfnrit  of  God. 
The  dtasension  threatened  to  take  the  form  of  civil  war, 
for  tbe  Presbyterians  of  England  united  with  those  of 
Scotland.  On  July  1,  1648,  in  obedience  to  a  summons 
from  Pariiament  (which  summons  had  been  issued  in 
consequence  of  a  remonstrance  of  the  Presbyterian  di- 
vines against  prelacy),  the  Westminster  Assembly  met 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  Assembly  was  composed 
irf  121  English  divines,  10  lords,  20  commoners,  with  A 
ministers  and  5  eldem  lepresenting  the  Chnrcb  of  Scot- 
land. They  drew  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  commonly 
known  as  the  Westminster  Confession,  a  Form  of  Church 
Government,  a  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  and  two 
Catechisms,  the  Larger  and  the  Shorter,  which  were  all 
approved  by  Parliament  in  1648,  Parliament  then  en- 
acted an  ordinance  making  Presbyterian  ism  the  estab- 
Mwd  religion  of  En^and,  but  without  attaching  any 
paaaliica  to  nonconformity.  Aloud  cry  has  been  raised 


against  the  English  Presbyterians  on  the  alleged  ground 
that,  at  this  period  of  their  history,  their  whole  effuns 
were  directed  towards  the  attainment  of  Church  power. 
"  Now,  what  was  this  Church  power,"  says  the  younger 
H'Crie,  "whieh  the  Presbyterians  were  so  anxious  to 
secure,  and  which  Neal  would  represoit  as  'a  civil  au- 
thority over  men's  persona  and  properties?'  Will  it  be 
believed  that  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
power  of  keeping  back  scandalous  and  unworthy  per^ 
sons  from  tbe  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper?  This  was,  in  fact,  the  great  point  in  dispute 
between  them  and  the  Parliament;  for  the  Parliament 
bad  iunsted  on  having  the  supreme  power  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  and  had  passed  a  law  to  the  el&ct  that  if 
any  person  were  refused  admission  to  sealing  ordinances 
by  the  Church  courts,  he  might  appeal  to  Parliament, 
which  might,  by  virtue  of  its  authority,  compel  the 
Chnrcb  courts  to  receive  him,  whatever  his  character 
might  be.  The  Presbyterians,  as  Neal  himself  admits, 
*  were  disaatisfled  with  the  men  in  power,  because  they 
would  not  leave  the  Church  independent  of  the  State.' 
And  would  Mr.  Neal,  himself  an  hidependent,  have  had 
the  Church  to  be  dependent  on  the  State?  Wontd  he 
have  had  the  Presbyterians  tamely  submit  to  see  the 
royal  prerogatives  of  Christ  atuMimed  by  a  Parliament, 
a^er  they  had  succeeded  in  wresiinc  them  out  of  the 
bands  of  a  monarch  against  whom,  for  this  very  reason, 
the  nation  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  bloody  war  ?" 

The  ordinance  which  the)-  hail  secured  from  Parlia- 
ment in  1648,  however,  never  went  into  practical  opera- 
tion, for  as  soon  as  Cromwell  and  ttie  Independents  rose 
into  power,  they  showed  an  uncompromising  hostility 
to  the  Presbyterians.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  re- 
sistance the  latter  had  made  to  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Charles  I,  insomuch  that  they  had  to  be  driven  out 
^theHonseofComroons  by  force  before  those  measures 
could  be  effMted.  London  and  its  neighborhood  were, 
meanwhile,  formed  into  twelve  presbyteries,  constitn^ 
ing  the  Provincial  Synod  of  London,  which  continned  to 
hold  regular  half-yearly  meetings  till  1655,  the  meet- 
ings of  presbyteries  being  continued  till  a  later  date; 
but  the  whole  Presbyterian  system  was  overturned  by 
Cromwell's  Committee  of  Triers,  composed  of  thirty- 
eight  persons  of  different  sects,  who  were  appointed  in 
place  of  the  Assembly  for  the  examining  and  approving 
of  all  persons  elected  or  nominated  to  any  eraleuastical 
oflice,  CramweU'a  policy  aimed  at  bringing  all  eedeai- 
astical  matters  under  the  immediate  control  of  tbe  civil 
power. 

On  the  Restoration,  Charles  II  no  sooner  found  him- 
self firmly  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  proved  false  to 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  which  he  had  sworn  to 
observe,  restored  prelacy  to  its  former  power,  and  gave 
up  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  exerted  themselves  for 
his  return  to  persecution.  The  fruitless  Savoy  Con- 
ference (q.  V.)  was  followed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  was  carried  into  effect  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
Aug,  24, 1662.  Two  thousand  conscientious  ministers 
who  would  not  consent  to  be  episcopally  re-orduned,  to 
assent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  to  abjure  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  were  Uien  ejected  from 
their  benefices,  and  wandered  forth  to  a  life  of  poverty. 
Sixty  thousand  of  the  laity  were  imprisoned  or  fine<l, 
6000  of  whom  died  in  prison,  and  the  fines,  confiscations, 
and  other  consequent  losses  of  property  amounted  to 
£2,000,000  sterling.    See  Nokconformists. 

After  the  Revolution,  and  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
Toleration  in  1689,  Presbyterianum  revived,  chapels 
sprang  up  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  within 
twenty-five  years  the  Presbyterians  numbered  800  con- 
frregations.  They  became  one  of  the  "  three  denomina- 
tions" who  received  the  recognition  of  the  State  and 
were  permitted  to  petition  the  crown  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  and  in  the  business  meetings  of  deputies  from 
these  denominations  the  Presbyterians  had  two  repre- 
sentatives for  one  Baptist  and  one  Independent 

Prosperity,  however,  ^»^,f^o^3t^y^o^f)an  per- 
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secution,  and  there  was  an  aboteinent  of  zeal  and  spirit- 
iiality,  fieaides  thia,  another  cause  operated  disutroiw- 
ly.  In  Itidl  the  PmbyteriaiM  were  induced  to  enter 
into  Artidea  of  Agreement  with  the  Independents.  As 
a  oonaequence,  Presbyterian  diacipline  began  to  be  re- 
laxed, the  system  was  not  carried  out,  tbe  office  of 
ruling  eliler  was  allowed  to  be  dropped,  the  disuse  of 
Church  sessions  naturally  followed,  presbyteries  and 
synods  were  given  up,  the  churches  became  virtually 
independent,  and  finally  Arian  and  Socinian  errors  in- 
fected the  miniaters  and  congregaiiona  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing extent  that  the  name  Pn^terian  became  sj'nony- 
nous  in  England  with  Socinian  or  Unitarian;  old  en- 
dowments, legacies  of  Presbyterians,  being  in  many  in- 
stances eiijiiyed  by  Unitarians.  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  Presbyterian  houses  of  worship  which  bad 
been  erected,  the  organization  of  Presbyterianism  was 
▼ery  imperfectly  kept  np.  The  "  discipline**  which  has 
flourished  so  well  in  Scotland  imder  the  form  of  "  Ktrk 
Session"  never  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  England,  nor 
have  the  English  Presbyterians  ever  possessed  a  com- 
pletely organized  sj'stem  of  presbyteries,  synodn,  and 
General  Assembly.  Along  with  the  extensive  devia- 
tion from  sound  doctrine  among  the  English  Presbyte- 
rians there  arose  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent  with  the 
compulsory  subscription  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles 
which  the  Toleration  Act  required  from  all  Dissenters. 
The  subject  was  discussed  in  various  pamphlets ;  and  at 
length,  constrained  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  gov- 
ernment passed  an  act  in  1779  by  which  every  preacher 
or  teacher  of  any  congregation  who  scrupled  to  declare 
and  subscribe  his  assent  to  any  of  the  articles  was  al- 
lowed to  make  and  subscribe  instead  thereof  the  decla- 
ratioo  of  Protcatant  belief,  and  was  thereby  entitled  to 
similar  exempdons.  A  subsequent  statute  renders  qtial- 
ifyinR  in  the  case  of  Dissenters  for  the  exercise  of  miii- 
Literial  functinns  unnecesanry,  except  in  obedience  to  a 
legal  requisition.  But  although  forced  subscription  to 
the  Articles  was  no  longer  required,  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, including  the  Presbyterians,  still  retained  their 
own  aymbulic  bootcs  which  coincided  in  doctrine  with 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Up  to  this  time  both  Pres- 
byterian a  and  Congregationalists  were  in  the  habit  of 
requiring  confessions  of  faith  at  ordinations,  aod  on  such 
occasions  minbters  of  both  denominations  frequently 
took  part  in  the  religious  servient.  At  the  present  day 
numbers  of  churches  exist  in  England  originally  planted 
on  a  Presbyterian  foundation,  which  are  only  Presby- 
terian in  name,  being,  in  faci,  Socinian  in  faith  and 
Independent  in  government  Probably  there  are  not 
less  than  170  such  churches ;  but,  protected  by  acts  of 
Farlijunent  and  decisions  of  the  .lord-chancellors,  they 
imain  unmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  endow- 
ments. 

Tbere  existed,  however,  for  some  lime  in  England  a 
few  congregations  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land nnd  with  the  Scottish  Secession  Church.  The  for- 
mer organized  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  body  in 
1836,  but  in  1843  a  portion  »f  thia  adhered  to  the  Scot- 
tish Established  Church,  while  n  portion,  in  wsterly  al- 
liance with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  prosecuted  its 
work  in  England  on  tbe  footing  of  a  Church  with  sepa- 
rate and  iiidepeiulent  jurUdieiion.  In  1872  the  two 
bodies  into  wliich  the  Kiij^liith  PreHliyierians  finally  di- 
vided—the one  then  called  The  Preibyleritm  Church  in 
£iigltud,  the  other  UmM  Presbyteiiant — p rese n ted  tbe 
following  relative  strength : 

Eaittiili  Prtab.     UallHl  Pmb.  ToUI. 

Presbyteries   T  6  la 

Churches   139  ins  sai 

Sett'ed  ministers   1£3  90  Slit 

Bnliiig  elderp   n46  (HW  l.Hfl 

Comrauuicnma   S3,WtG  17,$U1  41,S£T 

Hlsslnuary  and  benev- 
olent collections   jer.iios  £T.Tsi  £\^(m 

Stipends  £2',62a        £\^,1SI  XM.OIS 

In  1676  the  statistics  presented  at  the  fortieth  meeting 
of  tbe  Synod  of  tbe  English  Presbyterian  Church  showed 


thst  the  number  of  communicants  was  29,045,  tbe  total 
amount  of  receipts  for  the  year  ^£96,484,  and  the  amoau 
of  stipends  pud  £88,069.  Tbe  income  for  home  mis- 
sions had  been  £2188.  Seven  new  fields  of  labor  had 
been  occupied.  The  expenditures  of  the  ForagnMisBiea 
Committee  had  been  £8368  for  the  support  of  li  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  besides  3  at  home  for  rest.  56  nati\-e 
evangelists,  and  28  students.  On  June  \>*1Q,  tbe 
first  .Synod  of  Tht  Prttiyterian  Church  of  Jim/i'ind  was 
constituted  by  tbe  union  of  the  two  bodies.  The  United 
Church  then  consisted  of  11  presbyteries,  with  268 
congregations;  60,000  members,  with  a  yeariy  income 
of  £160,000.  In  1877  the  Synod  of  the  PrMbyterian 
Church  of  England  comprised  258  coagr^ations,  dis- 
tributed into  10  presbyteries,  with  a  membership  of 
43,434  communicsnts.  The  entire  income  of  the  Church 
during  that  year,  b<>th  congregational  and  s>'noilical,iiH 
cluuve  of  £6210  2*.  rmn  special  sources,  was  £1S>7,45S 
12fc 

The  schemes  of  the  Church,  placed  under  the  cluB]^ 
of  slsnding  committees,  are  as  follows : 

1.  //onKjI/ufions,  including  Church  Extension,  Erao. 
gclization.  Temperance. 

2.  Foreign  Mittiom.  —  Principally  in  China,  where 
there  are  16  European  mtssionnriefi  and  85  native  evan- 
gelists, and  35  students  in  training.  There  are  lOfi 
sintioHs  in  alt,  many  of  which  have  been  organiMd  as 
churches,  situated  in  tbe  districts  of  Amoy  and  Swalow 
and  the  inland  cS  Formosa.  In  connection  with  these 
there  were,  at  tbe  close  of  1888, 3&53  oommunicant*. 
There  is  one  missionsr}'  station  in  India,  "SXnnr  of 
the  late  United  IVeabyierian  congrcfrations  mainisin 
more  or  leas  their  cnnneclinn  meanwhile,  as  was  umler- 
stood  at  the  union,  with  the  foreign  missions  nf  their 
former  Church.  The  committee  aids  missions  in  l>er- 
mnny,  France.  Belgium,  Spaiji,  Poriitgal,  Italy,  Bohe- 
mia, nii'l  Kus."in. 

3.  Jewith  Mistion.  —  The  sphere  of  this  work.willi 
one  missionary,  the  Ker.  Thomas  Meyer,  is  LoodMk 
There  is  a  mission-hall,  with  reading-mom.  The  m»ana 
use<l  are  domestic  visitations,  public  neerings  in  tbe 
hall,  prayer  -  meetings,  and  meetings  with  inqniien. 
Thirty-seven  Jews,  bewdes  casual  inquirers,  were  more 
or  less  under  regular  instruction  in  1877,  There  were 
three  baptisms. 

4.  Educalum. — A  theological  seminary  is  maintained 
in  London.  It  has  three  professors;  the  Kevs.  Dr.  Lor- 
imer,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibb  {resident). 
A  generous  member  of  the  Church,  K.  Barbour.  Esq.,  of 
Manchester,  having  made  provision  for  the  endnwmert 
of  an  additional  chair,  the  Church  is  taking  steps  foe 
making  appointment  of  another  professor  in  1878.  Tbe 
committee  also  takes  charge  of  superintending  and  aid- 
ing a  number  of  schools,  especially  in  niral  districts, 

5.  SfibbtUh'tchnoU. — The  committee  reported  lo  the 
Synod  in  1877  848  schools,  5382  teachen,  51,185  acboir 
ais  on  tbe  roll,  of  whom  20,271  are  children  of  parents 
belonging  to  the  Church,  and  4510  are  in  senior  rla«(& 
Much  Christian  work  is  done  among  the  young  by  other 
means. 

6.  Sutteniation  Fund. — This  was  a  scheme  in  npem- 
tion,  at  the  date  of  the  union,  in  the  Preabxterian  Chun^i 
in  England  only — the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrrh  aid- 
ing its  weaker  congregations  by  aitolher  plan.  Itiii 
necessitatea  now  some  transitional  and  imperfect  actioiL 
The  equal  dividend  for  last  year  to  the  onngregatioH 
on  the  fund  wu  £200,  ndnng  the  minimum  ministerial 
stipend  to  that  amount.  The  whdc  sum  paid  as  sala- 
ries was  £63,214,  of  which  fbity  per  cent,  passed  thnogh 
this  fund. 

7.  Publications. — This  committee  issues  the  MntnigrT 
and  Chiidrtn't  Mmeufftr,  monthly  periodicals  of  the 
Church,  and  during  the  past  year  has  prepare*!  a  me- 
morial volume  containitig  recwds  of  the  union.  It  con- 
templates the  continuance  of  instructive  manuals,  ot' 
which  two  hare  been  published  for  the  use  of  the  Chuicfa. 

Other  proviaiaae  are  :  (ayW\dpye9^jf^  Orphan^ 
Digitized  by 
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Fund:  (l>) Church  Building  Committee;  and  (c)  Aged 
and  Infim  Ministers'  Fund.  See  Hume,  IJut.of  Eng- 
ia»d;  Neal,  lOgt.  of  the  PurHam;  Sixtck  of  ihe-  Hxa- 
lory  and  Pjiadples  of  the  I^sbyferian  Church  in  Kng- 
Zai(rf(LomL);  Hallam,  Cvnslifu/wnal  Hutory  of  Eng- 
iaad;  Vi'tiaon,  PtfflK  Hist.  Almanac;  H*Crie,JfMab^ 
E»giith  Presbgtmanism  (1872). 

7.  PKE^tBYTKKiAN  Chvrch  IK  IltELAm>.— In  Ireland 
as  well  as  in  England  there  waa  •  strong  Puritan  section 
of  the  clergy  holding  Presbyterian  principles  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  party  was  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  the  settlement  nf  Ulster  by 
Scottish  oulonists  daring  the  reign  of  James  I.  Scot- 
tish ministera  also  carried  over  to  Ireland  thrir  peculiar 
views.  But  the  Presbyterian  party  was  not  consolidated 
into  a  separate  community  until  the  civil  war  broke  out 
The  first  Presbyterian  minister  who  appeared  in  Ireland 
after  the  Befonnation  was  the  Rev.  Walter  Travers,  the 
first  regular  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
entered  on  his  official  duties  in  1594;  bu^  owing  to  Ihe 
civil  war  in  which  the  country  was  then  involved,  he 
^  not  remain  lung  at  the  head  of  the  miiverrity.  Of 
tboee  ministers  who  went  to  Iteland  In  the  reign  of 
Jamee  I,  tbe  earliest  was  Mr.  Edward  Brice,  who  be- 
came rector  of  Templecorran,  near  Carrickfe^os,  in  the 
coooty  of  Antrim.  About  that  time  a  number  of  Scotch- 
men obtained  bishoprics  in  Ulster.  These  prelates,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
who  had  tbemselvea  been  originally  ordained  by  pres- 
byters, were  not  at  first  dispoaed  to  exact  conformity  to 
the  Episcopal  ritual  from  Uie  Scottish  ministers  settled 
around  them.  Thus  it  was  that  the  ministers,  though 
tefustng  to  use  tbe  Liturgy,  were  permitted  to  preach  in 
tbe  parish  churches  and  enjoy  the  tithes.  But  when 
the  imperious  Wentwortb  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
govoiuoent  of  Ireland,  a  new  policy  was  inaugurated. 
AU  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  strict  conformity ;  and  in 
a  few  yean  all  the  Prediyterian  ministers  were  driven 
into  exile.  At  the  time  of  the  horrid  masaacre  in  1641, 
■ot  one  of  them  was  in  tbe  country.  Thus  thej'  most 
providentially  escaped  that  catastrophe.  In  1642,  when 
a  Scottish  army  arrived  in  Ulster  to  put  down  the  re- 
bellion, I'resbyterianism  obtained  a  permanent  footing 
in  Ireland,  and,  after  various  struggles,  a  Presbyterian 
Chorch  was  founded  by  Ihe  fonnalion  of  a  presbytery 
at  Carrickfergns  on  Ihe  10th  of  June,  1643.  The  Pres- 
byterian population  of  Ulster  was  greatly  increased  in 
number  by  immigration  from  Scotland  about  the  middle 
of  the  17ih  cenlurj-;  and  notwithsiandiug  many  diffi- 
culties, from  the  oppoeition  of  prelates  and  of  the  civil 
power,  the  Church  continued  to  increase.  While  tbe 
dvil  war  was  going  on  in  Scotland  great  nuroben  of 
the  Scotch  emigrated  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  these 
made  •  Kill  larger  addition  to  tbe  Fresbyteiian  popula- 
tion, a  atrong  bond  being  also  established  between  the 
two  communicant-t.  Fur  a  time  their  ministers  in  Ire- 
bud  were  silenced  by  Cromwell  because  they  refused 
to  take  tbe  "  engagement"  of  fidelity  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  bis  admin- 
istration he  treated  the  Irish  Presbyterians  with  less 
severity,  and  at  the  Restoration  they  numbered  nearly 
eighty  congregatiuna,  with  seventy  ministers.  Sixty- 
one  of  these  were  obliged  to  give  up  tbe  benefices  into 
which  they  had  been  placed  (Jeremy  Taylor  deprived 
thirty -«x  in  one  day),  and  only  seven  out  of  the  seventy 
amformed  to  the  Episcopal  establishment.  Within  a  few 
years,  however,  the  Presbyterians  organized  into  a  com- 
part body  as  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  it  is  a  curious 
fsci  that  the  Presbyterian  minialen  received  a  pennon 
from  government,  under  ChariM  II,  in  1672,  which  re- 
^jtm  donutn  (q.  v.),  however,  was  not  regularly  paid,  and 
toon  ceased  to  be  expected  by  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ten.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  rrgium  donum  was 
■agmented,  although  only  to  the  paltr^'  amount  in  all 
of  £1200  A  year.  The  sum  has  since,  however,  been 
icptaicdly  augmented.  With  the  disestablishment  of 
ttw  ^ifloopal  Chnrth  of  Ireland,  under  tiladstone's  min- 


istry, the  Tfgium  donum  was  discontinued,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Ireland  is  entirely  relieved  from  State 
dependence.  It  was  valued  at  fourteen  years'  purchase, 
and  tbe  sum  of  nearly  £600,000  was  paid  over  therefor, 
thus  securing  the  division  among  the  ministers  of  nearly 
£S0,000  a  year  of  interest.  In  1710  tbe  synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  resolved  to  inMitute  the  preaching 
of  tbe  Ga<«pel  to  the  Irish  in  their  own  language.  During 
this  period  of  its  history  tbe  Irish  Presbyterian  Church 
experienced  tbe  utmost  opposition  from  the  High-Church 
party.  Afterwards  dissensions  sprang  up  within  it,  and 
these  with  reference  to  tbe  most  important  doctrinesk 
Iridi  Presbyterians  oould  not  escape  the  inflnence  of  the 
latitudinarian  apirit  which  prevailed  during  Ihe  l8th 
century.  Eariy  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  some  of  their 
ministers  began  to  speak  ambiguously  on  doctrinal  sub- 
jects, and  to  oppose  subscription  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  In  consequence,  in  1726.  a  schism 
took  place  among  them,  and  the  non-subscribers  formed 
themselves  into  what  was  called  "  Tbe  Presbyter}*  of 
Antrim,"  Tbe  separatists  did  not  obtain  much  support 
from  tbe  mass  of  the  Presbyterian  popuhition ;  but  not 
a  few  who  remained  connected  with  the  larger  body, 
known  as  "The  Synod  of  Ulster," exhibited  very  little 
zeal  in  upholding  and  propi^ting  the  sound  theology 
of  their  forefathers.  Meanwhile  tbe  Scotch  Secedera, 
who  appeared  in  Ireland  shortly  before  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  did  much  to  maintain  purity  of  doc- 
trine til  the  Northern  province.  Their  congregationa 
rapidly  multiplied,  and  within  little  more  than  nxty 
years  after  tbe  organization  of  their  first  church,  there 
were  upwards  of  ninety  Secession  ministers  in  Ulster. 
In  1761  the  Rev,  Matthew  Lynd,  the  first  Irish  Cov- 
enanting minister,  was  ordained  at  Vow,  near  Rashar- 
hin,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Owing  very  much  to 
the  growing  laxity  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  the  Covenanters,  or  Reformed  Presby- 
terians, continued,  from  this  date  till  the  dose  of  the 
century,  lo  make  steady  progress;  and  in  1792  their 
first  Irish  Presbytery  was  constituted.  But  early  in  the 
'  present  century  indications  ofa  religious  revival  appear- 
ed in  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  when  Arianism  was  open- 
ly avowed  an  earnest  protest  was  raised  against  it.  In 
1829  the  Arian  controversy  issued  in  the  separation  of 
the  Unitariaoa  from  the  great  Northern  Synod,  and  im- 
I  mediately  afterwards  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  as 
if  invigorated  with  new  life,  commenced  a  prosperous 
career,  Ita  congregationa  rapidly  increased ;  its  minis- 
ters exhibited  new  ceal  and  enterprise;  and  some  of 
them  attracted  attention  all  over  the  empire  as  plat- 
<  fnrm-speakerv  and  pulpit  orators.  In  1885  the  Synoil 
of  Ulster  adopted  an  overture  requiring  unqualified 
subscription  to  the  Westminster  Omfessioii  of  Faith 
from  all  itBlicenliates  and  ministers;  and  asthe  grounds 
of  separation  between  this  body  and  the  Secession  Syn- 
od were  now  removed,  a  union  between  them  was  hap- 
pily consummated  in  1840,  Tlic  united  1>ndy,  which 
'  assumed  tbe  designation  of  "  The  General  ABsembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,"  consisted,  at  the 
'  time  of  its  incorporation,  of  4S8  congregations.  Ever 
I  since  the  date  of  this  union,  the  Irish  Preslri-terian 
'  Oburch  has  oceu{ued  a  more  commanding  position  in 
'  the  country.  It  has  at  present  under  ita  care  about 
half  a  million  of  people,  including  a  large  proportion  of 
the  substantial  farmers  and  merchants  of  Ulster.  Very 
few  of  the  aristocracy  were  ever  attached  to  it ;  but  of 
;  late  its  members  have  been  advancing  steadily  in  social 
position;  and  at  the  present  lime  it  haa  in  its  commu- 
nion seven  members  of  Parliament,  several  conriderable 
landed  proprietors,  and  many  gentlemen  holding  the 
commission  of  the  peace. 

The  Remonstrant  or  Arian  body  has  not  increased  in 
like  proportion.  After  their  withdrawal  from  the  ortho- 
dox majority  in  1829,  the  Unitarians  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  which  assumed  the  name  of  "The 
SemnnstraDt  Synod  of  Ulster."  Thja^body  has  since 
maintained  a  lingering  eg^^^|i(^O0§  K^'^- 
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land;  bnt  doctrind  Uxity  does  not  flourish  among 
Presbyterians;  and  though  the  Unitariaus  can  reckon 
some  r>>rty  cwngregations  in  the  inland,  their  numbers, 
includiiig  the  adherents  of  the  Prea^yteiy  oT Antrim, 
amount,  according  to  the  guremmait  cenaus  of  1871, 
only  to  9373  individuals. 

The  Covenanters,  or  Reformed  Preabyteriaoa,  who 
are  all  strict  Calvinists,  are  cunsiderably  more  numer- 
ous. There  are  besides  a  few  congregations  in  Ireland 
connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  a  few  others  known  by  the  deaignft- 
ttOQ  of  Seceders;  but  they  form  a  verj- small  it^  in  the 
rationil  consua.  The  Irish  Presbyteriui  Cfaunh  now 
coraiata  of  about  600  eongngatloiu,  and  hu  not  only 
displayed  much  seal  for  the  advancement  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Ireland,  but  also  of  Christianity  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  lrome<liately  after  tu  formation,  the  Gen- 
eral Aaeembly  inaugurated  a  Foreign  Mission,  India 
was  selected  as  the  scene  of  its  miaaionary  operations, 
and  its  agents  have  ever  since  been  laboring  there  with 
encouraging  success  in  tiujarat  and  Kattiawar,  Con- 
iMCted  with  it  there  are  now  JO  ordained  European 
missionaries,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  native  catediists, 
colporteurs,  anil  schoal- teachers.  Wiihtn  the  year 
1888  there  were  201  bnptisms.  and  the  total  number 
connected  with  the  native  Church  amounted  tn  2168 
indirlduaK  I'he  mimion  has  been  maintained  dur- 
ing the  year  1888  at  an  expense  of  f  I8.a54.  Its 
operationa  have  been  recently  extended  to  China, 
where  three  misaion  stations  have  been  established. 
In  addition  to  this  mission  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland  supports  a  Jewish  mission,  a  Continental  and 
Colonial  mission,  and  a  mimion  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors.  In  1876  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland 
reported  Ave  synods,  thirty-six  presbyteries,  639  min- 
iatera,  78,446  fainiliei^  and  107,262  eommnnieanta  The 
mtscentation  fond  amounted  to  £128;000 ;  the  total  min- 
isterial income  for  the  previous  year  was  £613,000. 
The  average  salary  of  the  ministers  was  £870.  In  the 
schools  of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  the  Presby- 
terian children,  in  1874,  numbered  115,258.  equal  to 
about  II  per  cent.  A  Presbyterian  college  (Hagee  Col- 
lie) was  opened  at  Londonderry  Oct.  10^  1865.  In 
1846,  Mrs.  Magee,  widow  of  the  Rev.  WUlian  Hagee,  a 
Presbyterian  minuter,  left  £20,000  in  trust  for  the  erec- 
tion and  endowment  of  a  Presbj'terian  college.  This 
sum  was  allowed  to  accumulate  for  some  years,  until 
eventually  the  tnistees  were  authorised,  by  a  decree  of 
the  lord-chancellor,  to  select  a  convenient  site  at  or  near 
Londonderry.  The  Irish  Society  have  granted  an  an- 
nual endowment  of  £260  to  the  chair  of  natural  philos- 
ophy and  mathematics,  and  £260  foe  five  years  towards 
the  general  expenses  of  the  eoUoge.  I'he  Rev.  Riehard 
Dill,  who  died  in  1868,  bequeathed  £5000  to  establish 
two  profeaaomhips.  The  ^)pointment  of  the  trustees  is 
vested  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  professors  are  re- 
quired to  sign  the  WeHtminster  Confession  of  Faith,  but 
no  religious  test  is  prescribed  fur  students.  The  major- 
ity of  the  Irish  Prest^twiao  ministers  are  educated  in 
the  General  Aasembl/s  Theological  College  at  Belfast. 
It  has  a  faculty  of  six  profeaHors,  but  provides  only  a 
theological  curriculum.  The  students  attending  it  re- 
ceive their  undergraduate  education  in  the  adjoining 
Queen's  College.  The  Assembly  College  has  an  at- 
tendance of  from  70  to  150  students;  the  students  of 
the  younger  college  are  not  yet  nearly  so  numerous. 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  in  1869, 
a  parliamentary  grant  of  £1760  per  annum  sofBced  for 
the  maintenance  of  Ax  pfofeflsnrs,  at  £250  each,  leaving 
£250  to  defray  the  expense  of  management  The  gov- 
emment,  on  the  pawing  of  the  act,  granted  a  sum  of 
£43,976  as  compensation ;  and  the  interest  of  this  sam, 
together  with  that  on  £5000  subscribed  by  friends  of 
t  he  institution,  and  the  fees  of  the  stndent^  make  up 
■he  annual  income.  Patrons  have  recently  added  prices, 
worth  from  £20  to  £50  per  annam.  A  most  valuable 
agency  aostaiued  by  the  Chorch  and  of  comparatively 


recent  establishment  is  the  OrjAan  SodOg,  which  al- 
ready supports  2400  poor  children  deprived  of  ooe  or 
both  of  their  parents,  and  baa  an  annual  revenoe  of 
about  £9000.   See  IiutLAmh 

8.  PsaaBTTfCRf AM  SrnOD  or  Sbcbdbrb  ih  ImcLAmh 
— This  denomination  of  Christiana  was  fonned  by  a 
union,  which  was  eifected  in  1818,  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Secession  Church  to  Ireland,  the  Bargfaeia 
and  Anti burghers.  From  the  commencementoftbe  pra*- 
eiit  c«itiiry  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  deairable  object ;  bat 
such  n^tiatitKis  had  uniformly  failed,  from  the  cti^ 
cumstanee  that  the  Antiburgben,  who  were  subject  to 
the  general  synod  in  Scotland,  bad  been  prevented  by 
that  court  from  taking  effective  steps  in  the  matter. 
At  length,  however,  they  resolved  to  act  indepei^ently 
of  the  Scottish  judicatory,  and  the  two  synods  of  Sece- 
ders in  Ireland,  having  agreed  upon  a  basis  of  union, 
met  at  Cookstown  July  9, 1818,  and  formed  tbennelvei 
into  one  body  under  the  designstion  of  "Tbe  Prewbyte 
nan  Synod  of  Ireland,  distinguished  by  the  name  Seeed- 
ere."  The  ministers  of  the  united  syimd  it  this  petioA 
amounted  in  number  to  97.  The  bams  on  whit^  the 
union  rested  consisted  of  the  ux  following  pmnta: 

"1.  To  declare  their  constant  and  iDTlnIableBttaebiDeBt 
to  their  ■!  ready  approved  and  reciigniwd  standards;  name- 
Ij,  the  W'emmfuiiter  ConfeHiuu  or  Faith,  Lsrger  and  Sboit- 
er  CniecblvraF,  Directory  for  Wortbtu,  and  Punn  of  Prea- 
byterinii  Church  government,  with  the  Original  SeccosiiM 
Teftlmiiny. 

"8.  That,  as  they  nnlle  under  thebsnnerof  a  teailTDoay, 
they  are  determined,  fn  nil  times  coming,  hb  their  fitn- 
fitiDers  have  fet  them  the  example,  w  asMrt  ihe  trwih 
when  It  is  Injured  or  opposed,  and  to  condemn  and  leMl^ 
against  error  aud  tttimorallt;  whenever  thej  may  seam  to 
prevail. 

"S,  To  cancel  the  nnme  of  Bnrgber  and  Antibaivhcr 
forever,  and  tit  untie  Ihe  two  vjnodn  Into  one,  to  be  known 
by  the  iisme  >  Tlie  Pre^hylerian  Synod  of  Ireland,  dtetla- 
gnlvhed  by  the  name  Seceders.' 

Todecltire  ifaeir  iimnliordlnallnD  to  any  other  ecd^ 
^lastical  conn,  while,  at  the  some  time,  they  do  hereby 
signify  their  hearty  Inclination  to  hold  a  correepoDdenee 
wttb  tneir  sister  Chnrcb  In  Brotland  or  elsewhere^  for  their 
mntnal  edtflcatton :  but  think  It  expedient  not  to  uy  thcB* 
selves  ntider  nuy  restrictions  aa  to  the  manner  cTaaldMi^ 
rernondeoce. 

"H,  Til  sIIdw  all  Ihe  presbyteries  and  congregatiom Is 
their  connection  to  bear  ihe  name  name,  and,  tn  iheinea>> 
time,  stand  an  they  were  before  the  coaleeceoce 

"6.  Cnrefn!ly  to  preserve  all  the  pnblie  recorJa  nf  tbe 
tw»  synods  from  their  formation  in  this  kingdom  tlU  tbe 
present  day." 

This  union  was  the  means  of  imparting  considerable 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  Secession  Church  in  IrelaiML 
A  home  mission  was  now  commence<l,  and  the  caxise  of 
Presbyteiianism  began  to  flourish  in  various  towns  and 
villages  where  it  bad  been  hitherto  unknown.  Tbe 
whole  proceedings  of  this  Church  were  characmind 
by  a  high  regard  to  purity  of  doctrine  and  the  nrt  i  srr 
ment  of  viul  religion.  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Chinch, 
on  the  contrary,  had  long  been  hindered  in  its  prngras 
by  the  prevalence  of  Arian  and  Socinian  doctrines,  both 
among  its  ministen  and  people.  By  the  divine  blam- 
ing, however,  they  were  at  length  coabled  to  rid  tbun 
selves  of  tbe  New-Light  party ;  and,  to  secure  untfonnity 
of  teaching  in  the  Church,  they  passed  an  overture  re- 
quiring absolute  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
The  general  synod  was  now,  in  almost  all  respects,  as- 
umilated  to  the  Irish  Secession  Church,  and  tbe  pro- 
poeal  of  a  anion  between  the  two  was  seriously  enter- 
tained. An  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  rtffiiim  donMm 
made  in  1888  paved  the  way  for  its  complettou,  goven- 
ment  having  in  that  year  agreed  to  equalize  the  bunnty, 
and  on  certain  eondidmu  to  grant  £79,  late  biA  caf» 
rcncy,  per  annum,  lo  every  minister  connected  with  tbe 
two  synods.  Being  thus  placed  on  an  equal  footiog  by 
the  government,  and  agreed  both  in  doctrine  and  Church 
polity,  the  great  obstacles  to  a  complete  inoorporatioa  of 
the  two  churches  were  thus  removed. 

The  first  movement  towards  union  had  taken  place 
among  the  thedogical  stndeota  nf  both  ebnrehea  at- 
tending  the  BOt^  A^^^y^f^who  had 
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mitiliiliiil  ainong  tfaemKlTes  «  onited  prayer-meeting. 
Tb«  deaire  for  union,  and  a  etrong  feeling  of  iu  propri- 
ety, nptdly  ipread  both  vnong  miaiaters  and  people. 
Menofub  on  the  subject,  accturdingljr,  weie  preaented 
to  the  SjnxKl  of  Ulster,  uid  the  SecewiMi  Syood,  at  their 
wpcctive  meetiiiga  in  18S9.  Coaimittees  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  two  sj-nods,  and,  the  matter  having  been  fully 
considered  and  preliminaries  adjusted,  the  Unal  act  of 
incorporation  took  place  at  Belfast  on  July  10, 1840,  the 
united  body  taking  to  itself  the  name  of  the  Prttbgtoitm 
Cimrek  m  'irrkauL    See  iBBLAKth 

9.  Wblsu  Calvumstic  Uki-hodibts.— Thia  body 
of  beUeren  is  sometimes  ranked  among  Pieabyteriwu, 
becsnsQ  its  form  of  Church  government  u  •  modified 
Preabrterisoiam.  £^h  Church  manages  ils  own  af- 
iaizs,  admits  oi  expels  membera  by  the  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  belong  to  it,  but  this  is  rather  Con- 
gregational than  Presbyterian,  It,  however,  allows  an 
appeal  from  the  decirion  of  the  individual  Church  to  the 
nwnchly  meeting  of  the  county  or  presbytery  to  wbidi 
it  bdoogs,  end  then  there  is  an  apical  from  the  iiiontb> 
ly  meeting  lo  the  qiuirterly  asAociation  of  the  province. 
Hatters  are  finally  disposed  of  as  follows:  those  relat- 
ing to  South  Wales  by  the  South  Wales  Association, 
and  so  of  the  North ;  but  a  few  years  ago  «  General  As- 
sembly of  the  whole  cunoectton  was  established,  and 
thm  nro  aasodations  may  agree  to  refer  natters  to  that 
body,  which  meeta  once  a  year,  for  final  dedrion.  Its 
GauRNaMn  o(  Faith  U,  of  course,  strictly  Calvioistia 
See  MnsfmuM  (nd.  vi,  p.  156,  eoL  6). 

XO:  Pbbsbttkbiak  Cuubch  im  theUmited  States. 
— The  deuumiuation  commonly  known  by  this  name, 
both  oa  account  of  its  numerical  superiority  and  its  pri- 
(mty  of  organization,  derived  its  origin  from  the  Presby- 
tefians  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  particulariy  the 
lauer,  with  a  oonsiderable  infudoo  of  French  Hugue> 
Dota,  Dutch  and  German  Reformed  emigrants.  Many 
fisf^tlves  from  persecutron  in  the  mother  country  took 
icAige  in  the  more  liberal  colonies  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  New  Jeniey,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas. 
Franns  Hakemie,  who  may  be  called  the  founder  of 
American  Preabyterianism,  was  an  Irishman,  who  sev- 
eral year*  before  the  close  of  the  17tb  century  had  gatb- 
and  eborcbes  in  MaryUnd.  For  several  years  belbie  the 
o^anization  of  the  first  pre^^tery,  his  most  intimate 
miniaterial  friend  was  Jedediah  Andrews.  The  earliest 
traces  of  Church  organizations  of  a  trustworthy  charac- 
ter  indicate  a  congregation  gathered  in  Upper  Marlbor- 
ough, Hd.,  in  1690,  and  others  collected  by  Mr.  Makemie 
in  the  same  colony  about  the  same  date,  if  not  as  early 
as  1684— one  in  Freehold, N.  J., called  the  Scotch  Heet- 
ing- house,  in  1692;  and  one  in  Philadelphia,  under  the 
can  of  Mr.  Andrews,  in  1698.  The  Pmhytery  of  Phila- 
delphia ia  supposed  to  have  been  formed  about  the  year 
1705,  if  not  before,  this  uncertainly  arising  from  the 
first  page  of  the  manuscript  minutes  being  Inst.  It  was 
eonipoeed  of  seven  ministers  —  Ssmuel  Davis,  John 
Hampton,  Francis  Makemie,  and  George  M'Nish,  from 
Ireland ;  Nathaniel  Taylor  aiid  John  Wilson,  from  Scot- 
land ;  and  Jedediah  Andrews,  from  New  England.  The 
growth  of  the  body  was  so  rapid  as  to  jiiaiify,  in  1716, 
the  formation  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  consist- 
ing of  three  presbyteries.  The  presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia had  six  ministers  and  six  churches;  that  of  New- 
castle rix  ministers  and  churches;  that  of  Snowhill 
three  miniatets  and  churches;  and  that  of  Long  Island 
two  ministers  and  several  churches — in  all  twenty-three 
Brinisters  and  more  than  that  number  of  congregations. 

The  Adopting  Act  was  passed  in  1729,  designed  to 
announce  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms 
as  the  standards  of  the  Church  more  formally  than  had 
ever  yet  been  done.  The  bearing  of  this  act  hat  been 
of  late  yean  sbsr|>)y  discussed.  It  may  be  found  in  the 
printed  minutes.  It  was  a  compromise  measure  accept- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  an^tation  which  had  been  oc* 
esaianed  by  the  Irish  presbyters.  These  had  been  in 
the  Btdat  of  so  exdting  controveny  against  the  intm- 


rion  of  Arian  princi|des  into  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland,  snd  fasd  come  over  determined  to  suffer  no 
looseness  of  subscription  to  the  sundards  of  futh.  The 
Adc^ttog  Act  ocea^tmed,  therefwe,  not  a  little  contro- 
versy. 'Hie  non-subscribers  in  sentiment  disliked  even 
the  general  terms  of  the  Adopting  Act,  while  the  othera 
desired  the  adoption  of  the  iptiuima  veria  of  the  stand- 
ards. Though  the  measure  was  finally  a  compromise,  it 
failed  to  set  differences  at  rest.  They  continued  to  de- 
velop,and  became  manifest  in  connection  with  certain 
synod ical  action  on  ministerial  education,  and  ripened 
until  they  resulted  in  one  w  two  seccsdons,  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  esuUiahment  in  this  country 
of  a  branch  of  the  Aatedate  Prtdglerim  CAaral.  In 
1789,  party  feelings  were  revived  by  the  visit  of  White- 
field,  and  the  synod  was  divided  into  those  who  were 
known  as  friends  or  enemies  of  the  revival.  By  1741 
the  controversy  resulted  in  a  schism,  by  which  the  body 
was  rent  into  two  synods — that  of  the  Old  Side  party* 
called  the  Sytmd  of  Philadelplua;  that  of  the  New, 
called  the  Synod  of  New  York.  The  principal  cause  of 
the  division  was  the  insisting  of  the  Old  Side  on  a  thor- 
oughly educated  ministry,  while  the  New  laid  more 
stress  on  piety  and  zeal.  There  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  doctrine  or  discipline.  Gilbert  Tennant, 
the  friend  of  Whitefleld,  was  the  leailer  and  maater- 
spirit  <^ the  New  branch,  and  published  sercral  sermons 
and  pamphlets  very  severe  in  tbdr  tone.  After  a  sepa- 
ration  of  thirteen  years,  passion  and  party  feeling  coided 
down,  the  leaders  were  disposed  to  make  rootiial  con- 
cessions, past  errors  and  mistakes  were  frankly  con- 
fessed, and  the  two  synods  became  again  united,  May 
29, 1758,  under  the  style  and  title  of  "  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Phi  lade]  phis,"  comprising  ninety-four  minis- 
ters. During  the  half  century  of  existence  that  bad 
now  closed,  the  Church  had  taken  some  important  steps. 
It  had  committed  itself,  for  instance,  to  a  polity  distinct- 
ly Presbyterian,  it  hi^  adopted  Calvinistic  doctrinal 
Btandanla,and  had  set  up  a  high  standard  of  ministerial 
education.  Nor  were  these  things  needless,  or  done  too 
soon.  A  stream  of  population  was  rapidly  flowing  west- 
ward, having  on  its  front  line  settlers  of  very  diverse 
characters.  Some  were  men  of  such  lawless  habits  tbat 
they  could  no  longer  stay  in  orderly  communities;  oth- 
ers loved  the  wild  excitements  of  frontier  life,  snd  oth- 
ers  thought  only  of  bettering  their  temporal  condition 
by  obtaining  homes  in  the  new  Unds.  All  classes  were 
very  poor.  Indians  were  numerous,  causing  the  preach- 
er to  carry  his  rifle  as  well  as  his  Bible — while  Slste- 
Chureh  opposition  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Pres- 
byterian evangelist.  Only  men  of  education — men  of 
energy,  full  of  zeal  and  of  varied  resource,  could  hare 
even  held  tb^r  own  in  the  face  of  such  hindrances. 
Such  men  the  Presbyterian  Chureh  desired  to  have  in 
its  ministry,  nor  desired  in  vain.  Many  of  its  early 
preachers— the  Tennants  of  New  Jersey,  Brainerd  of 
the  Indian  Mission,  Dsvies  of  Virginia,  and  a  host  of 
others,  have  been  pre-eminent  for  ministerial  efficiency, 
atid  will  aaauredly  he  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
While  the  Church  was  thus  supplying  the  Gospel  in 
sparsely  peopled  districts  and  forming  new  presbyteries 
in  every  direction,  it  was  led  to  enter  into  such  relations 
with  the  Congregationalbts  as  materially  influenced  its 
aner-course.  For  some  yesrs  before  the  Bevolution, 
the  Colonial  Episcopal  Chureh  had  sought  to  obtain  a 
legal  Kstablishment.  Fearing  the  success  of  its  efbrti^ 
the  mrnod  sgreed  in  1766  to  meet  in  annual  convention 
with  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, "  to  unite 
their  endeavors  and  counsels  for  spreading  the  Gospel 
and  preserv  ing  the  religious  liberties  of  the  churches." 
This  arraneement  was  carrietl  out  until  the  outbreak  of  I 
war  in  1776  interrupted  the  intercourse. 

When  the  war  of  the  Kevolution  broke  ont,  the  Pres- 
byterians, to  a  man,  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  pa^ots — ^which  may,  at  least  in  part,  be  explainetl 
by  the  fear,  which  they  shared  in  common  with  the 
CongregatioDoUat.  of  New  lJ|Un^^tJ«rf^..  a 
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de^gn  to  introduce  bishops  and  eUablish  an  oppmuve 
•nd  odious  faietvchy  in  tfae  colonies.  During  theKevu- 
InUonan-  war,  in  common  with  all  religiutw  iiiterats, 
tfaa  Presbyterian  Church  suffered  greatly.  Many  of  its 
church  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  uot  a  few  congre- 
gations disorganized,  yet  its  vitality  remained  unbro- 
ken. Rallying  quickly  on  the  return  uf  peace,  new  in- 
terest in  raligious  ordinances  was  manifested  by  the 
people,  and  aynodical  meetings  were  better  aUended  by 
the  miniBters. 

In  178&,  steps  were  taken  for  revising  the  standards 
of  the  Church  and  organizing  a  tieneral  Assembly,  A 
committee  condiKtiiig  of  Drs.  Wit)ier»pooi),  Hodgers, 
Kobert  Smith,  Patrick  Alliaoi).  Samuel  Stanhupe  Smith, 
John  WiMidliiiU,  Kubt-rt  Cooper,  James  Lstis,  Ueorge 
DuHiebt,  and  Matthew  Wilson,  was  appointed  "  to  take 
into  cunai deration  the  conslitutimi  of  the  Church  of 
{Scotland  and  other  Proteauuit  churches,"  aiid  to  form  a 
complete  system  fur  the  organixation  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  United  States.  In  May,  1788,  the 
synod  convened  and  resolved  itself  into  a  General  As- 
sembly, which  had  its  first  meeting  the  following  year, 
embracing  Tour  synods  (New  York  and  New  Jeney,  Phila- 
delphia, Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas),  17  presby  teries,41d 
omgrega^ons,  and  180  ministers.  By  this  asaembly  the 
Westminster  Confeasion  nf  Faith  waa  adopted  with  three 
■light  alterations  (in  chapters  xx,xxiit,and  xxxi),  and 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  with  but  a  single 
alteration,  while  the  form  of  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Scotiiith  Church  was  so  modified  as  to  discounte- 
nance the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  except  for  tbe  purpose  of  pro- 
tection alone.  Shortly  after  tbe  war,  tbe  Presbyterian 
ministers  renewed  their  friendly  relationa  with  the  Con- 
gr^ationalists.  In  1792  the  General  AssemUy  and  the 
Association  of  Connecticut  agreed  that  each  denomina- 
tion should  be  represented  in  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  other  by  three  commissioners,  an  agreement  that 
afterwards  embraced  the  general  associations  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampsliire,  and  Maasachusetta.  In  1794 
thmm  r^ireaentattves  were  allowed  to  vote  on  all  tnat- 
ters  under  discussion.  AU  these  measures  prepared  the 
way  for  the  adoption,  in  1801,  by  both  parties  of  the 
"  Plan  of  Union."  Under  this  arrangement  a  congrega- 
tion. Congregational  in  polity,  might  have  installed  aa 
its  pastor  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  still  retained  his 
Mat  in  the  presbytery,  and  was  personally  responsible 
thereto,  and  be  itself  represented  in  that  coart  not  by 
an  elder,  but  by  a  committeeman  or  delegate  chosen 
from  its  membership.  On  the  other  hand,  a  congrega- 
tion Presbyterian  in  its  polity,  connected  with  a  pres- 
bytery and  represented  therein  by  an  elder,  might  hare 
installed  over  it  as  pastor  a  Congregational  minister 
who  remained  a  member  of  some  Conuregational  asM>- 
cialion.  This  procedure  was  the  fruit  partly  of  the 
cooperations  of  the  previous  years,  but  it  mule  Pres- 
byterianism  less  systematic  in  its  movementa  and  less 
authoritative  in  its  administration,  as  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently. During  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century, 
thece  appeared  in  the  southern  and  western  portions 
of  the  Church  striking  manif«<tatii>n8  of  religious  in- 
terest, having,  in  many  cases,  singular  physical  accom- 
paniments. In  connection  with  these,  zeal  outran  di»- 
cretion;  strange  doctrines  were  soon  taught;  presbytc- 
rial  order  was  violated,  and  confusion  became  widespreail. 
Ultimately  these  things  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  some 
of  the  offenders  and  the  removal  of  others  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  formation  in  1811  of 
what  is  now  known  as  "  Tbe  Cumbexland  Presbyterian 
Church,"    (See  No.  11  below.) 

Tbe  iitcrease  of  the  Church  was  rapid,  and  by  1834 
it  eontdned  22  synmls,  1 1 1  presbyteries,  and  about  1900 
ministers.  But  only  four  years  Uter  (in  1888)  Presby- 
terianism  suddenly  encountered  a  severs  reverse  by  a 
widespread  schism,  for  which  the  materials  had  been 
gathering  for  several  years.  In  lK-22,  the  Synod  of  the 
Aaaociate  Reformed  Churcb  having  been  biougbt,  ander 


the  lead  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  to  favor  union  with  tbe 
Presbyterian  Church,  that  union  took  place ;  but  a  ray 
considerable  minority  leTueed  to  aoqutesoe  in  the  Bcas- 
ure,  and  retained  a  separate  existence.  Daring  the 
fifteen  years  that  followed,  tbe  growth  of  tbe  Cbmcb 
waa  unprecedentedly  rapid.  New  churehes and  prertiy- 
teries  were  multiplied  in  tbe  Middle  and  Western  SCateik 
Already  measures  had  been  adopted  (1812)  which  le 
suited  in  establishing  Princeton  Seminary,  Union  SeO' 
inary  in  Virginia,  and,  though  unendowed,  the  Sootb- 
em  and  Western  at  Marysville,  Tenn.  Auburn  fultowed 
in  1816;  tbe  Western  at  Allegheny  City  and  Lane  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  1726-27;  Columbia, S.C.,aiidDanville,Kr^in 
1828 ;  and  Union  at  New  York  in  1836.  I'he  acoesstuoa 
from  New  England,  at  tbe  time  in  full  theological  Kvm- 
pathy  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  were  provided  fur 
by  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  agreed  to  by  the  General  Aao- 
ciatioo  of  Cunneoticut  and  the  General  AasenUy  ta 
1801.  It  aimed  to  eecore  the  righta  and  tfae  harmo- 
nious co-operation  of  two  denominations  entering  tbe 
same  field.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centurj-  no  fault 
was  found  with  it;  but  it  led  to  tbe  repreaeniatioa  ia 
Presbytery  and  tieneral  Assembly  of  committeemen 
from  Congregational  churches,  and  these  were  found  to 
favor  volunury  mietioiury  societies  not  imdcr  the  A»> 
sembly'scontn^  Of  these  aotnetiea,  that  for  borne  lai** 
sions,  within  a  few  years  after  its  organization  iu  1826, 
had  several  hundred  misaionaries  under  its  patronage:. 
Most  of  these  were  from  New  England,  and  many  of 
them  were  alike  opposed  to  Churcb  boards  and  in  syn^ 
patby  with  "  New  Haven  theology,"  Partiea  wa«  ibns 
formed  iu  tbe  Church,  and  tbe  Station  on  the  autijeet 
of  slavery,  springing  up  at  that  tim^  tended  to  iiiriiasi 
the  alienation. 

The  crisis  came  in  1887.  Two  parties  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  known  as  the  Old  and  New  Scfamda. 
In  general,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  divisMO 
was  one  of  sentiment  betweeii  the  more  prograsive 
and  tbe  more  conservative  members  of  tbe  Cbtucb. 
In  tbe  Old  there  was  more  of  a  leaning  to  tbe  strict 
views  of  the  Scotch  Cbnrch  on  doctrine  and  discipline; 
in  the  New.  the  preference  waa  as  decidedly  in  fhTor 
of  the  lexer  and  more  latitudinarian  practice  of  New 
England,  from  which  region  many  of  the  party  bad 
originally  come.  The  New  Ughts  wisfaed  to  bear  a 
decided  testimony  against  slavery ;  tbe  Old  Lights 
thought  that  duty  did  not  require  any  action  of  tbe 
Church  on  that  subject;  the  former  wished  tn  unite 
with  other  denominations  in  Christian  work  througb 
voluntary  societies;  the  latter  believed  that  ettcb  waik 
could  be  more  efficiently  and  economically  oondurtM 
by  their  denomination  through  boanis  which  should  be 
under  its  own  control.  Instead  of  brotherly  love,  bick- 
erings and  heart-burnings  now  prevailed ;  the  Gcnenl 
Assembly  was  an  arena  of  constant  sirife;  each  party,  as 
it  obtained  an  accid«ttal  majority,  set  itself  to  wt>tk  to 
nullify  the  measures  of  its  opponents.  The  Old  Sdioal 
made  ineffectual  attempta  to  try  and  condemn  Dti. 
Barnes,  Beccher,  and  Duffield  for  publishing  heterwIoK 
opinions;  the  New  School  stood  up  for  "substance  of 
doctrine,"  and  for  the  Great  Voluntary  or  National  So- 
cieties in  opposition  to  denominational  action.  Confi- 
dent in  superior  numbers  and  strategy,  the  latter  antic- 
ipatetl  an  easy  victory,  and  refused  any  conc^aaiona. 
The  OKI  School,  crippled  on  ever^'  side,  and  cha^n^ned 
al  being  cast  into  the  shade,  held  cimventions  to  deHde 
upon  their  future  course.  In  1834  appeared  "The  Act 
and  Testimony,"  drafted  by  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckinridfie. 
complaining  of  the  prevalence  of  doctrinal  ern>rf»,  the 
relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  \-iolatioo  of  Church 
order.  The  signatures  amounted  to  207a,  In  1837  an- 
other con\-ention,  meeting  a  week  before  the  Genetai 
Assembly,  prepared  a  testiiiMny  and  memorial  to  bs 
laid  before  the  Assembly,  in  which  they  testified  a^imt 
sixteen  doctrinal  errors,  ten  variations  from  Pre^tbyte^ 
risn  order,  and  five  declension)*  in  Cliri-atiaii  discipline, 
and  proposed  a  method  of  idiwiD.  TheiOU-Soikool 
Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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party,  finding  themselves  that  vetr  (the  first  fur  five 
yean)  in  the  majority,  adopted  the  suggeatiutis  of  the 
memorial  aa  a  basis  of  action,  and  pre&ied  matters  to  a 
>pee<ly  issue.  They  established  a  Board  or  Foreign 
Uiaaions,  dissolved  the  EUective  Affinity  I'resbytei^', 
abn^aled  the  Plan  of  Union  of  1801  with  the  Congre- 
gational bodies,  and  tliiwirued  (or,  as  the  New-School 
party  tenned  it,  exscinded)  the  four  synods  of  Genesee, 
Geneva,  Utica,  and  Western  Beeerve  as  un-Presbyterian 
in  their  composition.  The  next  year  (18SS)  both  par- 
ties mdde  strenuous  exertions  fur  the  ascendency  tn  the 
Aawembly.  Upon  calling  the  roll,  it  was  found  that  the 
delegates  from  the  four  synods  were  not  recognised,  nor 
would  the  moderator,  Dr.  Elliott,  entertain  any  motion 
in  tbeir  bebalU  Hereupon,  according  to  a  concerted 
pUii,  th«  eoannisBioners  from  the  four  aynods  and  those 
who  sympathized  with  them  protested  agunst  the  mod- 
eralvr's  decision,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  new  organi- 
ntion  and  elect  new  officers,  after  which  they  withdrew 
in  a  body  to  another  pUcc,  and  there  held  tbeir  sittings 
as  the  true  Constitutional  Assembly,  and,  among  other 
things,  elected  several  trustees  of  the  property  of  the 
corporatioo.  These  truatees,  being  subsequently  refused 
admusion  into  the  board,  tnstitated  legal  proceedings, 
and  received  a  verdict  io  their  favor.  The  case  being 
taken  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  chief- 
justice  Gibson  ordered  a  new  triaL  This,  however,  was 
never  had,  the  rulings  being  such  as  to  completely  set 
aside  the  deciuon  of  judge  Rogers  tn  the  inferior  court, 
and  after  a  few  yean  the  suit  was  withdrawn.  The  New 
School  declared'  themselves  satisfied  with  the  moral  ef- 
ftet  oT  the  trial,  and  with  a  later  decision  of  the  cbkf- 
justice  in  the  York  case.  The  two  bodies  went  on  as 
aeparat«  denominations,  though  each  claimed  to  have 
the  genuine  constitutional  succession,  and  employed  the 
Mine  style  and  title,  "  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
IVesbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 
Buth  of  these  churches  were  extended  over  tha  whole 
of  the  United  States,  and  both  of  them  had  miauons  in 
different  parts  of  the  heathen  world,  their  ctdlections  for 
miasiuns  forming  a  large  part  of  the  contributions  for 
that  object  from  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Old-School  Presbyterians  possessed  the  following  theo- 
logical seminaries:  Princeton  (Princeton,  N.  J.),  West- 
ern (Allegheny  City,  Pa.),  Ctdumtna  (Columbia,  S.  C.), 
Danville  (Danville,  Ky.),  and  North-west  (Qiicago, 
IlL).  The  New -School  Presbyterians  held  the  Union 
(New  York  City),  Auburn  (Auburn,  N.  Y,%  Lane  (near 
Cincinnati.  O.),  Blackburn  (Carlinville,  111.),  and  Lind 
(Chicago,  III.),  'f  he  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterian 
cbarches  were  reunited  in  1871.  At  that  time  the  for- 
mer comprised  2381  ministers,  2740  churches,  and  258,903 
communicants ;  and  the  latter,  1848  ministers.  1631 
churches,  and  172,560  communicanta. 

The  tbeologieal  history  of  the  Old-School  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  thirty-two  years  of  its  separate  exixtence 
may  be  presented  in  a  very  few  words.  It  was  left  by 
the  Mparation  in  a  state  of  almost  unprecedented  doc- 
trinal hoHM^neity.  One  may  well  doubt  whether  any 
other  Christian  communion  of  equal  size  has  ever  ex- 
oalled  it  as  to  unity  in  the  reception  of  aa  evangelical 
creed  of  such  extent  as  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
Catccbisau.  Differences  of  opinion,  even  among  its 
ministers,  have,  of  course,  existed ;  but  these  differences 
were  comparatively  trifling,  or  of  very  little  prominence 
or  prevalence.  If  in  any  quarter  serious  error  was 
adopted,  for  the  most  part  it  must  have  been  kept  secret, 
or  have  been  known  to  but  a  few.  No  agitating  disci- 
pline on  this  ground  was  exercised,  or,  to  the  kttowl- 
adge  of  the  Church  at  large,  needed.  "Princeton  tbe- 
oli^y,"  as  it  baa  often  been  called,  was,  beyond  quea- 
tuMi,  almost  universally  prevalent  among  the  Old-School 
Presbyterians,  If  opposing  systems  must  take  a  mod- 
em nomenclature,  there  may  be  no  harm  in  making 
Princeton  and  New  Haven  respectively  the  synonyms 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Divinity;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  text-  books  of  Princeton  have  con* 


staiitly  been  the  simple  Weslminster  symbols,  and  such 
lung  and  generally  approved  systematic  presentations 
nf  the  reformed  theology  as  the  itutitmio  Theologia  Ec- 
iauhlica  of  Frauciscue  Turretin.  Old-School  men  have 
been  slow  to  admit  the  idea  of  any  possible  improve- 
ment in  the  generally  received  system  of  Gospd  truth. 
Recognising  fully  the  recent  progress  made  in  Kbiical 
criticism  and  exegesis — the  fact,  too,  that  from  time  to 
time  fuller  and  more  exact  statements  of  Christian  doc- 
trine may  be,  as  they  hare  been,  ehiborated— and  by  no 
means  maintaining  that  any  uninspired  man  has  been 
wboUy  free  from  error,  thoy  have,  nevertheless,  rejected 
with  singular  unanimity  the  assumption  that  any  part 
of  the  substance  of  the  Gospel  had  lain  hidden  in  Holy 
Scripture  nnUl  modem  times,  or  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  new  discoveries  to  make  as  to  the  system  of 
truth  in  Jesus.  A  well-known  Presbyterian  quarterly 
publication — one  identified  with  it  from  the  beginning 
— has  lately  said,  "It  has  been  the  honest  endeavor  of 
its  conductors  to  exhibit  and  defend  the  doctrines  of  our 
standards,  under  the  abiding  conviction  that  they  are 
the  doctrines  oftbeWotdof  God.  They  have  advanced 
no  new  theories,  and  have  never  aimed  at  originality. 
Whether  it  be  a  ground  of  reproach  or  of  approbation, 
it  is  beUeved  to  be  true  that  an  original  idea  in  theol- 
ogy is  not  to  be  found  on  its  pages  from  the  beginning 
nnti]  now."  And  this  praise  or  blame  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  Old-School  Church  in  general  as  distinc- 
tively aa  to  the  publication  from  which  it  has  been 
quoted.  The  interval  of  separation  was  one  of  very 
marked  Utentiy  activity  in  tlw  Old>School  body.  Some 
thirty  original  volumes,  tram  this  source,  of  comment 
uptm  various  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  sppeared ;  and 
A  very  large  number  of  important  works,  biographi- 
cal, historical,  dogmatical,  practical,  and  miscellaneous. 
Probably  no  other  denomination  in  the  United  States 
has  produced  within  the  some  period  so  many  theologi- 
cal books  of  standard  value. 

A  deep  conviction  of  the  Church's  dnty  to  carry  on, 
through  strictly  ecclesiastical  agencies,  the  work  of  for- 
eign missions,  bad  led  the  Synod  of  l^ttsbu^h,  as  early 
as  1831,  to  organize  itself  for  this  purpose  as  the  West- 
ern Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  New  School  had 
refused  to  consummate  the  desires  and  plana  of  tfae  Old, 
by  taking  this  enterprise  under  the  care  of  the  whole 
Church;  but  the  AssemUy  18S7  accepted  the  trusr, 
establishing  in  New  York  City  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  By  the  Assrmbly  of  1838  a  Board 
of  Publication  was  appointed,  to  which  were  transferred 
the  property  and  business  of  the  Presbyterian  Tract  and 
Sabbath-school  Book  Society,  organized  by  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  a  few  years  before.  The  Assembly  of 
1839,  the  fiftieth  year  having  now  been  completed  since 
this  supiene  judhaitory  had  first  convened,  recommend- 
ed the  second  Sabbath  of  December  for  a  semi-centenary 
celebration,  a  day  of  jubilee  and  thanksgiving  for  past 
mercies,  and  the  offering  at  that  time,  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  of  gifts  for  the  endowment  of  the 
new  board.  The  fund  raised  reached  the  sum  of  f 40,000. 
This  sum,  with  about  428,000  donated  for  building  pur- 
poses a  few  years  later,  has  been  the  nucleua  of  all  that 
board's  permanent  property.  Before  the  diviuon,  two 
boards  had  been  organized— the  Board  of  Missions,  now 
of  Domestic  Missions,  for  the  home  work, in  1816;  and, 
in  1819,  the  Board  of  Education,  to  aid  candidates  for 
the  ministry;  both  located  in  Philadelphia.  These  ha<l 
been  fostered  by  the  Old  School,  while,  as  a  party,  the 
New  School  had  preferred  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  and  the  American  Education  Society,  vol- 
untary associations,  in  which  Congi^tionalista  pntid- 
pated.  The  Board  of  Missions  had,  in  1844,  the  business 
of  church  extension  or  church  erection  added  to  its 
other  operations.  This  was  carried  on  by  a  special 
committee,  which,  ten  years  sfte^ward^  for  greater  ef- 
fect, was  enlarged.  But  in  1855  an  independent  com- 
mittee of  church  extension  was  established  at  St.  Louis, 
the  name  of  which  wia  fil§WJ^^^J«9<9gk"f 
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Boanl  of  Church  Building,  then  the  Boud  of  Cburcb 
Kxteiisiuii.  Two  other  departmeots  of  Chriatian  Uber- 
alily  aiid  c&urt  have  been  oommiUed  to  timiUr  agendea. 
Fur  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  syitematicaUy  raised  funds  fur  the  relief  of 
disabled  minigters  and  their  ramilies.  But  in  IMS^the 
Uenerat  Asaembly  ordered  collections  for  this  purpose 
to  be  disbursed  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  a  businesB 
traosferred  in  1852  to  its  own  trustees;  and  ia  1861  a 
secretary  waa  appointed  to  devote  bis  time  mainly  to 
this  enterprise,  which  haa  since  more  prosperously  ad- 
vanced. In  1864,  the  condition  oT  the  freedmen  at  the 
South  demanding  imraediate  attention,  two  committees 
— in  niiladelphia,  the  other  in  Indianapolis — were 
appointed  to  takecharge  of  educational  and  general  evau- 
geiutic  work  among  this  dass;  and  the  next  year,  in 
pUce  of  the  two,  a  single  committee  on  freedmen  was 
established  and  kwated  at  IHttaburgh.  Variona  airange- 
ments  and  change*  have  been  made  to  secure  to  the 
boards  the  advantage  of  periodical  publications  to  dis- 
•etninate  Intelligenceof  their  ¥H»fc  through  the  church- 
es. The  latest  accounts  show  a  drculation  of  16,000 
copies  of  the  Monthly  Record;  nearly  100,000  of  the 
Sabbatk'School  vitilor  of  the  Month ;  and  8500  of  the 
pamphlet,  with  almost  52,000  of  the  newspaper  edition, 
both  monthly,  of  the  Forr^  Mistimargi  bmides  many 
thousands  of  the  several  yearly  reporta  and  of  varioua 
occasional  issuea  From  lAmtt  1649  the  project  of  a 
weekly  religious  paper,  like  the  Melkoditt  Adooeatt, 
was  pressed  upon  the  Assembly  for  several  years  suc- 
cessively, but  without  effect.  Yet  the  Church  has  al- 
ways acknowledged  the  unspeakable  importance  of  re- 
ligious popera,  many  of  which  have  been  estabUsbed  by 
private  enterprise. 

The  several  departments  of  aelf-devdopment  in  the 
New-Scbool  section  at  the  time  of  union  were  as  fol-' 
lows:  (1.)  "The  Presbyterian  Commilt«e  of  Home  Mis- 
sions." It  steadily  increased  in  efficiency.  Its  re- 
ceipts the  first  year  were  ♦27,244,  and  the  number  of 
iu  missionaries  196.  In  1889  it  bad  1592  missionsries 
and  an  iucome  of  M86,618.  Its  misaioiiaries  reported 
160  newchurclies  formed  during  the  year;  12,000  hope- 
ful conversions,  and  10,490  added  to  the  churches  on 
profession  of  lb«ir  faith.  The  freeilmen's  ilepsrtment, 
orgariiztHl  in  1865,  received  and  expended  during  the 
year  J888  tllS,082;  and  reported  375  teachers  em- 
ployeil  and  20  oihprs  under  a|ipii)n(nieut,  all  in  the 
Southern  Sutes.  (2.)  The  '-Trustees  uf  the  Church 
Krection  Fund,"  appointed  in  1854,  were  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Sute  of  New  York  in  the  year 
following.  The  original  basis  of  their  operations  was 
the  permanent  fund  of  $100,000,  raised  by  contributions 
from  the  churches,  most  of  it  in  the  year  1854,  the  Mter- 
eK  to  be  employed  in  promoting  the  object  chiefiy  in  the 
way  of  loans.  The  establishment  of  this  fund  operated 
as  a  strong  bond  of  union  in  the  Church.  In  the  year 
1866  the  basis  was  enlaced  and  an  annual  contributioa 
and  freer  disbursements  were  ordered.  Since  that  rime 
tills  oi^anisation  has  been  rapidly  growing  in  importance, 
and  now  stands  in  the  very  lirst  rank  of  the  evangeU 
izing  agencies  nf  ihe  Church.  Iu  1889  it  reported  an 
income  of  (126,202,  and  number  of  churches  aided  185. 
(8.)  The  "  Permanent  Oommiiiee  on  Education  fur  the 
Ministry,"  organized  in  I65(),  rame  slowly  into  oper> 
ation,  moulding  its  plans  gradually  and  embarrassed  by 
the  remains  of  the  old  vuluntary  system.  In  1889  iU 
income  Sfflounted  to  $155,843,  and  the  number  of  its 
beneliciaries  to  772 — viz.,  826  iu  the  theological,  887  in 
the  collegiate,  and  59  in  the  preparatory  department, 
(4.)  The  "Cocnmitlee  on  Doctrinal  Tracts,"  organized 
in  1852,  became  the  "  Presbyterian  Publication  Commit- 
tee." In  1889  its  income  from  all  sources  wss  (887,787, 
of  which  (37,057  wss  expeiwled  in  its  purely  benevolent 
work.  (6.)  The  "  Truatees  of  the  Presbyterian  House," 
Incsted  in  Philsdelpbia,  snd  incorporated  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  to  care  for  a  valuable  property 
purchased  chiefly  by  donations  made  by  individuals  in 


the  city  of  Philadelphia,  now  estimated  to  be  worth 
more  than  (100,000.  Under  their  charge  has  been 
placed  the  Ministerial  Relief  Fund,  manaf^  by  an  ex- 
ecutive oommiitee  which  commenced  its  operaiioaa  ia 
1864.  Ill  1889  they  reported  9137,502  received  fnm 
ordinary  sources,  and  (iW,784  as  a  special  donatio* 
towards  a  permanent  fund ;  also  228  disabled  ministerit 
341  widows,  and  83  families  of  orphans  aided.  The 
average  age  of  the  ministers  was  76  year^  and  the  time 
of  their  ministry  40  years.  The  Assembly  sustained 
also  a  Permanent  Commitlee  on  Foreign  Misaiuni^ 
whose  functions  were  not  the  raising  and  distributiiqc 
of  funds  or  the  conducting  of  missions,  but  the  supervis- 
ing of  the  work  and  reporting  the  residis  to  Ihe  Assem- 
bly. From  their  report  in  1889  it  appears  that  contri- 
butions for  that  year  to  the  American  Board  were,  in 
money,  about  •709.786,  and  in  hibnrers  71— viz.  52  male 
and  19  female  misrionariea.  In  1867  the  coniributioas 
weretl]0,;25;  in  1868. (1 10,602. 

The  beginning  of  a  theological  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers  for  the  Germans,  in  which  instrwdioa 
is  to  be  given  both  in  German  and  English,  has  bee* 
made  at  Bloomfidd,  N.  J.,  with  encouraging  socceak 
The  periodical  literature  of  the  New-School  Cbuicb  de- 
serves honorable  mention.  Besides  other  local  papers, 
the  ^mericoR  Preibgterian,  at  Miiladelphia,  baa  abown 
a  warm  xeal  for  Church  intenets,  and  the  Aev  Fort 
^Hmgdiit  has  done  excdlent  service.  Much  errdit  is 
due  to  the  Prrtbgferian  Reporttr,  a  monthly  pnUisbtd 
at  Alton,  IIL,  for  the  ability  and  faithfuhiess  with  which 
it  served  the  inteiests  of  the  Church  in  the  Nitrtb-wnt. 
During  the  ten  critics!  years  from  1852  to  1862,  lbs 
Pretbgteiiiiu  (iiiiuierly  Review,  aUy  conducted  by  an 
asaociatiun  of  ministers  in  Philadelphia,  defended  the 
Church's  cause  and  waa  an  honor  to  Christian  intelli- 
gence. The  A  tatrican  Theological  Rerieie,  founded  in 
1859  on  a  basis  not  diiitinctly  denominational,  united 
with  the  PrMbgferian  Review  in  1863,  combining  the 
names  and  ubjef  ts  of  both,  under  the  charge  of  the  late 
Prof.  H.  B.  .■Muith.  It  was  merged  in  the  fbiitatm 
Review,  puliliahed  sinee  1878  in  New  York  City.  The 
AVw  Pretbyltiiun  Rteitw  was  founded  in  1890, 

Prior  to  Ihe  separation  of  the  Church  in  1838,  a  se- 
cession had  taken  place  from  it  in  Kentucky  (1810),  ia 
consequence  uf  a  dispute  l)etweeii  the  Presbytery  of 
Cumberland,  in  that  state,  and  the  Kentucky  ^ynud  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Americs,  concerning  the 
ordination  of  persons  who  had  not  passed  through  the 
usual  educational  curriculum,  but  whose  eer\'ices  tiie 
Presbytery  regarded  as  demanded  fat  the  ministry  Iw 
the  exigencies  trf'the  times.  In  doctrine  thb  branch  cf 
the  Church  does  not  very  materially  differ  from  the 
New-School  l^byteriaii  Church,  but  its  symbota  of 
faith  are  a  mn<lificalion  of  the  Westminster  Confesnoa 
ofFaith.  It  Piill  exists  as  a  separate  oiganixatioii.  (See 
No,  11  below.) 

In  1856  the  New  Sefaocd  experienced  a  defection  of  its 
Southern  adherents.  In  1857  the  oommisnioneis  fron 
the  Southern  nection,  who  bad  attended  the  AsseatUy 
at  Cleveland,  O.,  proposed  to  withdraw  and  constitute 
the  United  Synod.  This  was  organized  at  KooxviDe, 
Tenn.,  April  2,  18.W.  In  connection  with  the  synod 
were  over  100  ministers  and  about  200  churches,  widdy 
scattered  over  the  Southern  States.  This  body  contin- 
ued a  separate  w^anizarion  until  Aug.  24, 1864',  when  it 
was  merged  in  the  General  Assembly  formed  by  South- 
ern ministers  and  churches  previously  in  the  Old-School 
connection.  In  1861  Ihe  Old  School  suffered  a  like  de- 
fection by  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  The  entire 
Southern  body  of  Old-School  Presbyterians,  aggrieved 
by  the  Assembly's  resolution  on  the  state  *k  the  coun- 
try, withdrew  their  connection  and  united  U>  the  organ- 
ization of  a  "General  AssemUy  of  the  Pml^'teTian 
Church  in  Ihe  Confederate  States  of  America,"  Dec.  4, 
1861,  at  Augusta,  <>a.  The  Second  Assembly  convened 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  May  1,  1862,  since  which  Urae 
the  meetings  of  the  Assenbly^Mi^^^^uaUy  hdd 
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ctHrtempo ran eo iisly  with  tboM  of  the  Northern  assem- 
blies. Id  1876  fratumil  rdations  were  sought  for  the 
flnl  tinM  between  the  two  bodiet.  (See  Ko.  17  below.) 

niedtyteruuuMD  be*  Devw  prevailed  extensively  in 
New  Eogland ;  but  it  hu  had  such  a  distinct  and  id- 
dcpendent  existence  theie  from  a  very  early  period  that 
we  speak  of  it  here  by  itself.  The  French  Church  in 
Boston,  fonned  of  Huguenots  about  1667,  was  the  first 
Cbmch  oiganiied  on  a  Presbyterian  basis,  but  was  con- 
duied  DO  longer  than  white  its  serriee  was  coitducied 
in  the  Fnncb  language.  The  fint  Presbyterian  organ- 
tation  in  New  England  of  any  permanence  dates  back 
to  about  the  year  1718,  when  a  large  number  of  Presby- 
leriaiu,  with  four  miDtsters,  emigmted  bo  this  country 
rrmn  the  north  of  Ireland.  For  sonie  time,  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  the  ministers  and  elders  were  wont  to  assem- 
ble intomally,  and  bold  what  might  be  called  pro  rt 
Mia  meeUngs ;  and  where  they  were  unable  to  reach  a 
satiafiKtMy  resnlt,  tbejr  sontetimct  asked  advice  of  the 
^jriwd  of  Iceland.  Oa  April  16, 1746,  the  Rev.  Mesan. 
John  If ofebead,  of  Boston ;  David  U^tiregor,  of  London- 
deny,  N.  H. ;  and  Kalpb  Ahercrombie,  Felbam,  with 
Hesars.  James  M'fCeen,  Alexander  CWikey,  and  James 
Hi^bes,  met  in  Londonderry,  and  "constituted  them- 
selvca  into  a  piesbyteiy,  to  cct,  as  far  as  their  present 
dRansUocce  will  permit  them,  aecordinf;  to  the  Word 
oTOod  and  the  cooatitntioii  of  the  Piertqrterion  Chnrcb 
of  SeMlmd,  agreeing  to  that  perfect  rule."  The  body 
was  called  the  BosCmi  Presbytery,  and  met,  according 
to  adjournment,  in  that  town  Aug,  18, 1746.  From  the 
ckiaeof  the  year  1764  till  October,  1770,  there  is  a  chasm 
in  the  records;  but  at  the  last- mentioned  period  the 
PnAytay  consisted  of  twelve  congregation*  and  as 
many  muiisten.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Seabrook,  N.  H., 
on  Hay  SI,  1776,  the  Probytery  resolved  to  divide  ib- 
seV  into  three  distinct  bodtes,  viz.,  the  pre^teriea  of 
Salem,  of  Londondpriy,  and  of  Palrner :  these  were  then 
formed  into  the  Synod  of  New  England,  which  beld  its 
fint  meeting  at  Londonderry  SepL  4, 1776.  At  Booth- 
bay,  He.,  on  June  27,  1771,  a  new  presbytery  was  erect- 
ed called  the  F^esbytery  of  the  Eutward,  conusting  of 
tbiee  ninisten  and  four  ruling  elders,  representing  four 
chnrcbfls.  It  had  no  connection  with  this  Boston  Pres- 
bytery,  and  its  origin  is  said  to  have  been  in  some  way 
coDoected  with  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  John  Hurray  to 
Boothhay.  It  never  exhibited  on  its  roll  more  than 
eight  minislcn.  Its  last  recorded  adjournment  now 
known  was  to  meet  at  New  Boaton,  N.  H.,  on  tbe  first 
WedDCMlay  of  October,  1792. .  The  only  relic  of  this 
presbytery  known  to  exist  is  a  curious  vdnine  iwiuted 
in  1788,  with  the  following  title:  Batk-KoL  A  VoicA 
film  the  Witdtrnest.  Being  an  humble  A  Itempt  to  tup- 
fvri  the  mkvH/  Truth*  of  God  agatntt  $omf  of  the  pHn- 
apat  Errors  rttffing  at  tkit  lime.  Or  a  joint  Tetfimotiy 
to  mme  of  the  Grand  A  rttcle*  of  the  Chrittian  Religian, 
jaSaouth/  delivered  to  the  Ckurchei  vnder  their  care. 
Bn  tkf  Firtt  PrtJugtery  of  the  Eattward.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1782,  tbe  Synod  of  New  England,  finding  thdr 
nunbers  considerahly  reduced  in  conseqoence  at  exist- 
ing difBcuUies,  agreed  to  dissolve  and  form  themselve« 
into  the  Presbytery  of  Salem.  For  two  succeeding  years 
this  Presbytery  met  regularly  in  MasMachusette  proper, 
hut  after  this  Its  meetings  were  beld  in  the  district  of 
Maine.  lU  hut  meeting  waa  held  at  (iray  Sept.  14, 
1791.  The  Third  AMOciateRefimned  Presbytery,  after- 
wards called  the  Anncinte  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Lon- 
dooderry,  waa  formed  in  Philadelphia  OcL  81, 1762.  and 
bdd  iu  first  meeting  at  Londonderry  on  Feb.  1 1,  1788. 
It  ceased  to  belong  to  its  original  denomination  in  1802, 
aiKl  was  thereafter  an  independent  presbytery  till  1809, 
when  it  was  received  into  the  Synod  of  Albany,  and  has 
dnee  continued  under  the  name  of  tbe  Presbytery  of 
Lcmdonderty.  The  Prertytery  of  Newhury'^ort  was 
fanned  by  the  concurrent 'aetinn  of  tbe  Prcabylery  of 
LandDodeny  and  the  Synod  of  Albany.  It  held  iU 
fat  Nssinn  In  Boston  on  Oct.  27, 1886,  and  irs  last  on 
IH ID^  lUTf  when  it  facesine  itunited  to  tbe  PRslgrterjr 


of  Londonderry.  The  Presbytery  of  Connecticut,  cnn- 
nsring  of  several  roiuisters  and  churches  previously  be- 
longing to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  was  constituted 
by  the  Synod  of  New  York  Oct.  l^  1860,  and  hdd  its 
first  meeting  at  Tbompsunville  on  OcL  29. 

Miuiont. — (a.)  Hotne  Mistiont. — The  h<Hne  mission 
work  of  tbe  Preri>yterian  Church  may  date  from  tbe 
year  1707,  when  it  was  resolved  "  that  everj-  minister 
of  the  Preritytery  supply  neighboring  destitute  pUces 
where  ■  minister  is  wanting  and  opportunity  of  dwng 
good  iMaa."  Knee  that  period  this  work  has  contin- 
ued to  be  one  of  its  most  important  enterprises.  At  tbe 
be^ning  in  the  hands  of  the  presbyteries,  the  Assem- 
bly took  charge  of  it  in  1802,  appointing  a  "  Standing 
Committee  of  Missions,"  to  which  the  presbyteries  were 
to  report.  During  the  fourteen  years  that  followed  this 
appointment  tbe  Church  sent  out  811  misBionaries,  and 
collected  t49,a49.  In  1816  this  committee  was  (.-banged 
into  a  board,  *<wiUi  full  power  to  tnnaact  all  the  bnn- 
neas  of  the  missionary  cause,"  r^xnting  annually  to  the 
General  Assembly.  Under  this  arrangement  the  home 
missions  of  the  Church  entered  on  a  new  coarse  of  pros- 
perity, congregations  multiplying  till  preabyteriea  were 
formed,  and  these  in  turn  growing  into  synods.  So  vig- 
orous was  tbe  Church  life  now  developed  that  even  the 
great  division  of  1888  was  unable  to  hinder  its  eootini»< 
oua  activity.  During  these  twenty-two  years  the  board 
collected  $281,604,  and  sent  out  2U6  missionaries,  while 
during  the  years  1838  to  1870  tbe  01d-,School  Church 
alone  collected  (12,806,876,  and  sent  out  16,118  miseion- 
ariea.  For  a  few  years  after  the  division  of  1888,  the 
New-School  Assembly  continued  to  carry  on  its  mission 
work  through  tbe  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
In  1862  tbe  Assembly  appointed  a  "  Church  Extension 
Committee,"  following  tbb  np  in  1863  by  aatuming 
"the  responaiMlity  of  condocting  the  work  of  bona 
missions  within  its  bounds,"  forming  "  The  Presbyterian 
Committee  on  Home  Misiwna."  During  the  years  1888 
to  1869  the  New-School  Church  is  considereil  to  have 
sent  out  8800  missionaries.  After  tbe  reunion,  the 
agencies  of  both  churches  were  united  under  the  name 
of  "The  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,"  by  which,  since  that  period,  the  whole  home- 
mission  and  church-extension  work  of  the  Church  has 
been  conducted,  41,840,997  having  been  collected  and 
6529  missionaries  sent  out,  making  a  total  since  1802  of 
•6,182,167  contributed  for  home  missions  and  of  87,968 
missionaries  sent  ouL  During  the  year  1876-76,  1086 
ministers  (or  missionaries,  as  they  ore  called)  were  aided 
to  the  extent,  on  an  average,  of  (260  each. 

Closely  connected  with  this  home  mission  is  the  iSiu- 
tenlatim  Scheme,  organized  in  1871  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  number  of  pastors  in  the  Church,  and  of 
securing  to  these  a  larger  measure  of  support.  Under 
this  plan,  congregations  paying  not  less  than  4700  a 
y?ar  of  salary,  and  at  the  rate  of  47  60  per  member  an- 
nually, and  increasing  their  pastor's  salaiy  at  the  rate 
of  $60  a  year,  receive  grants-in-aid,  so  that  the  salary 
may  be  raised  to  41000  a  year. 

(A.)  Foreign  Minitm^M  early  as  1742  the  Church 
commenced  her  great  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen,  in  the  ordination,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  of  a  missionary  to  labor  among  the  Indians. 
This  wwk  engrossed  ail  ber  means  and  sympathies  un- 
til 1817.  In  that  year  tbe  General  AsaomUy  united 
with  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  Associate  Reformetl 
Churches  in  forming  ''The  United  Foreign  Missionary 
'  Society,"  a  society  whose  object  was  "  to  spread  the 
I  Gospel  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  the  inhab- 
j  itants  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  and  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  heathen  and  anti-Christian  world."  In 
1826  thin  society  made  over  ail  its  missions  and  prop- 
erty to  the  American  Board,  which  thus  became  almoet 
the  National  Fnrrign  Hisdon  Society  America.  In 
1881  tbe  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  formed  itself  into  *'The 
Western  Foreign  Hlssiimary  8ocict«*ntnd  injolM  the 
co-operatloo  and  support^  iSibbi^-^Wt^eknich 
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■etioD  to  tfaat  of  BO-called  union  societies.  Before 
eighteen  moRtha  had  elapsed,  twelve  misaionaries  had 
been  appointed  to  difTcrent  fields  of  heathen  labor.  In 
the  following  year  sixteen  more  were  sent  out,  while 
(16,'i46  had  been  contributed  towards  their  expenaee. 
Ill  1837,  mission  stations  in  Northern  India,  West  Afri- 
ca, Smyrna,  China,  and  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
West  were  under  iu  charge,  conducted  by  foity-four 
■gents,  for  whose  support  940,266  were  contributed  dur- 
ing that  year.  Such  results  strengthened  the  hands  of 
those  in  the  Church  that  desired  denominational  agen- 
cies. In  1837,  therefore,  the  Assembly  severed  its  con- 
nection with  the  American  Board,  and  established  its 
own  "  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,"  to  which  the  Western  Society  at  once  trans- 
ferred all  its  agencies  and  property.  During  the  period 
of  the  division,  the  Old-School  Assembly  extended  its 
foreign  mission  staff,  forming,  on  heathen  soil,  synods 
and  presbyteries  by  means  of  native  converts.  The 
New-School  Church  at  first  continued  to  send  its  con- 
tributions of  men  and  money  to  the  American  Board, 
but  in  18&4  appointed  a  sunding  committee  un  mis- 
sions, changing  this  in  1866  into  a  permanent  commit- 
tee^ who  should  "  superintend  the  whole  course  of  for- 
eign miariona  in  behalf  of  the  Assembly,"  On  the 
reunion,  in  1869,  these  agencies  were  brought  together, 
while  the  reunited  Church  received  from  the  American 
Board  a  number  of  mission  stations  that  previously  it 
had  sustained. 
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The  Presbyterian  Church,  from  the  earliest  period,  has 
been  an  earnest  worker  and  strenuous  advocate  for  edu- 
cation ;  and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  secessimi  of  the 
Cumberland  branch  Was  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
General  Assembly  insisted  on  high  eihicalionat  <)ualifl> 
cations  for  ministers.  As  early  as  1739,  a  proposition 
was  bronpht  bel'ore  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
erection  of  a  school  or  seminarj'  of  learning.  The  synod 
approved  of  the  dexign  and  appi>inted  a  committee  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  and  in  1744  a  synodal  school  was  os- 
ublished.  The  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  char- 
t«red  in  1746  and  opened  in  1747,  was  founded  under  the 
auspicps  of  the  Synod  of  New  York.  Other  institu- 
tions have  been  orf^anized  undpr  Preshyterian  auspices, 
asfiiUows:  Washington amlJefferson College (WashinR- 
ton.  Pa.,  18<)2),  Hamilton  Cnllefre  (Clinton,  N.  Y.,  1816), 
Maryville  College  (Marj-ville,Tenn.,  Ifll9),  Centre  Col- 
lege (Danville,  Ky.,  1823),  Hanover  Oillege  (Hanover, 
Ind.,  1837),  Ufayctte  College  (Easton,  Pa^  1831),  Wa. 


bash  College  (Crawfordsville,  Tnd.,  1883),  Uncdn  ITiri- 
versity  (Oxford,  Pa.,  18&3),  University  College  (Sas 
Francisco,  Cal.,  1859),  Blackburn  University  (Cariin- 
ville,  111,  1867),  King  College  (Bristol,  Tenn.,  1868), 
University  of  Wooeter  (Wooster,  Ohio,  1870),  Evans 
Utii\*erBiiy  (Evans,  Col.,  1874),  and  Parsons  CoUc^ 
{Fairtield,  la.,  1875),  Three  colleges  are  joioUr  under 
Presbvterian and  Congregational  control:  n«tnelv,KBox, 
at  tialeaburg,  IlL,  1841;  Beloit,  at  BelMt,  Wis.,  lSf7: 
and  Olivet,  at  Olivet,  Hich„  I8S&  The  academies  and 
ladies'  colleges  under  the  auspicea  of  the  denomiutka 
are  numerous. 

Not  until  1812  did  the  Presbyterian  Church  makf 
any  provision  for  the  theological  education  of  pama 
seeking  tite  ministry.  In  that  year  it  organized  its  fint 
theological  seminar^',  locating  it  at  Princeton,  N.  J,, 
already  well  known  for  its  college,  which  had  beea 
founded  in  1746.  Since  then  semiiuiries  hare  been  e^ 
tablishetl  in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  presbyter^ 
ies  or  by  synods.  Of  these  institutions  the  appuinriag 
the  professors,  the  arranging  Die  length  of  the  twrrioH 
lum,  and  the  prescribing  the  course  of  study — the  en- 
tire control,  in  fact — has  remained  in  the  hands  of  their 
founders.  This  state  of  things  was  so  unsatbfactofr 
and  so  unpresbyterian  that,  on  the  reunion  in  1869,  the 
directors  of  the  different  seminaries  agreed  that,  while 
reser\'ing  to  themselves  the  general  control,  the  Assna- 
bly  should  in  future  have  a  veto  power  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  every  professor,  and  should  receive  fna 
the  directors  an  annual  report  of  their  admiuistratioo. 

The  Church  baa  thirteen  theohigiGal  seminariea,  as 
tottovB :  at  Princeton,  N.  J..  1813 ;  at  Auburn,  N.  T„ 
1820:  Western,  Allegheny  Uty.  Pa..  1827:  Une,  Cm- 
cinnati,0.,lK32;  Union,  New  Vork  City,  1836;  at  Daa- 
ville,  Ky.,  1863:  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Nortb- 
wesl,  Chicago,  111.,  1869;  Blackburn  University  (thn^ 
logical  department),  1867 ;  at  San  Francisco.  Cal^  1871 ; 
German,  Bloomtleld,  N.  J.,  1869 ;  German.  Dubtt()ue,  la., 
1870;  Uncoln  University  (theological  department), 
1871;  and  Biddle  Memorial  Institute  (theological  d^ 
psrtment),  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1867.  Of  these,  the  Ia« 
two  are  for  colored  people,  and  the  two  immediately 
preceding  them  for  Germans.  In  1875-76  they  had,  in 
all,  56  professors  and  678  students.  The  number  grad- 
uaUng  that  year  was  134.  The  board  of  education  of 
the  Church  in  1876  received  973,040,  and  gave  financial 
aid  to  4.'>8  studmts  (233  theological,  218  cnll^ate,  mmI 
18  academical).  In  the  same  year  the  Church  main* 
tained,  for  freedmen,  39  day  schools,  with  6A  teachers 
and  3176  pupils  and  5  higher  schools,  with  9C&  students, 
of  whom  48  were  preparing  for  the  ministrx*.  See  Gil- 
letl,  tfiil.  'if  the  PtTMb.  Church  (2  vols.  12'mo,  rev.  ed, 
Phila.  1875);  Hodge,  ConaliluHonal  Hitt.  of  tke  PnA 
Church  (terminates  in  1788;  Phila.  I84l)-4I,  3  roh.); 
Webster,  Hx$t.  of  the  Preih,  Ckurck  tW  1798  (Phils. 
1867,  8vo);  Prriib,  Reunion  Mfmoriid  VoUime,  1837-71 
(N.  Y.  1871,  8vo)  i  Wilson.  Prrxh.  Hinf.  A  laumac :  .Via- 
ufet  of  the  General  AMMembly  tibiil.  1877,  new  series,  voL 
iv);  Blaikie,  Sketrh  of  the  PreA.  CkMrHtn  UtrrMj^ 
the  World  (Edinb.  1877),  p.  38  sq. 

11.  CuMRRRLANn  PitKHBTTRRiAii  Ciiritcn,— In  tbs 
beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  a  very  ex- 
tenaive  revival  of  religion  in  the  south-wetitem  p*rt  of 
Kentucky,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Trw- 
sylvania.  It  iw  frequently  called  "the  (Jreai  Western 
Kevival  of  1800,"  and  is  regarded  by  some  as  one  oftbe 
most  important  religious  movements  in  the  history  iif 
the  Protestant  Church  of  the  United  Sutea.  as  it  firmlr 
flxed  the  people  of  the  valley  of  the  Missianppi  in  the 
Christian  faith.  The  supply  of  preachers  being  inade- 
quate, the  Presbytery  appointed  at  diAmit  tioiM  a 
number  of  lay  exhorters,  and,  after  trial  of  their  gifts, 
licensed  some  to  preach.  They  did  not  require  trfihea 
the  usual  course  of  classical  studies,  and  permitted  them 
to  except  to  the  d<x;irine  of  the  divine  decrees  as  in- 
volving the  idea  of  Fatalisnv-,  In  Octffier,  181)3.  the 
Presbytery  was  diyj^|ff^^^j|idC^O®gfer  Cum- 
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bcrlasd  wu  fotineil,  corerinft  the  region  just  named. 
Id  April.  1(W3,  the  new  PresbyceTv  met,  and  ordained 
two  of  the  Ucentutes  —  Finis  Ewiiig  (who  h»d  Tor- 
DMdy  been  an  elder)  and  Samuel  King— and  licensed 
ixbcf  persons  In  1805,  the  aynod,  finding  complaints 
laid  before  them  of  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  Pres* 
bytcry,  appointed  a  commission  of  ten  ministers  and  six 
cMets,  clothed  with  full  synodical  powers,  to  visit  this 
rttDOte  region  and  investigate  the  whole  matter.  Ac- 
cordingly the  oMnmiarion,  when  convenedt  aummooed 
the  Pnabytery  and  the  irrqpUarly  licensed  or  ordained 
petsoDB,  and  endeavored  to  induce  the  latter  to  submit 
to  an  examination.  This,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pre»- 
bytery,  tbey  refused ;  whereupon  the  commission  pro- 
hibited them  from  preaching  or  administering  ordt- 
Dancca  in  virtue  of  any  authority  derived  from  Cumber^ 
land  Presbytery  until  they  should  aubmiL  It  was  af- 
terwtrda  contended  that,  as  the  authority  to  preach  bad 
been  originally  conferred  by  the  Presbytery  of  Traniyl- 
vauia,  this  prohibition  was  technically  powcrieaa  in  the 
case.  -  It  may  also  be  observed  that  it  seems  now  gen- 
erally agreed  by  writers  on  both  sides  that  the  main  ob- 
jection was  not  to  the  illiterate  character  of  the  licen- 
tiates, but  to  tbeir  alleged  unsoundness  in  doctrine. 
The  Kevival  members  (as  they  were  called)  of  the  Cum* 
berland  Pnabytcry  after  this  met  as  a  council  and  «b- 
■taioed  from  presl^leriol  acta.  Tbey  memorialized  the 
General  Assembly,  but  in  vain.  The  assembly  sustained 
the  synod,  and  exhorted  the  recusants  to  submit  and  act 
regularly.  'I'he  synod,  being  directed  to  review  tbeir 
prooeedings,  complied,  and  on  review  confirmed  all  that 
bad  been  dune,  and  further  dissolved  the  Cumberland 
Presbytery  ant)  re-annexed  ito  members  to  the  Presby- 
tery uf  Tranaylvania.  The  council  made  an  ineff^tual 
eflnct  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and  oflereil  to  sub- 
nit  the  licentiates  to  an  examination ;  but  as  they  re- 
quired that  all  should  be  received  in  a  body,  the  pro- 
posal was  not  accepted  by  the  synod.  On  Feb.  4,  1810, 
Finis  Ewing  and  Samuel  King  (ordained  ministers,  but 
silenced  by  the  coromismon),  and  Samuel  M'Adow,  an 
aged  muiister,  met  and  o^nized  themselves  into  a 
presbytery  under  the  name  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
teiy.  In  April  following  the  Pre^yteiy  of  Transyl- 
vania suspended  Mr.  M'Adow  for  his  scbismatical  con- 
duct. 

The  progress  of  the  new  ho<ly  was  rapid.  In  three 
years  a  synod  was  necessary,  with  3  presbyteries  and  60 
osogregations,  and  in  1H29  atieneral  Assembly  was  con- 
stituted. The  statistics  of  11)59  reported  in  the  coniiee- 
tioo  96  presbyteriea,  927  ministers,  1188  churches,  82,158 
communicants,  and  24  education^  institutions.  In  1814 
the  synod  published  an  edition  ofthe  Westminster  Con- 
fession and  Catechisms,  altered  to  suit  their  system, 
which  is  understood  to  be  an  attempt  to  steer  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  It  rejects  eternal  reproba- 
ttoa,  limited  atonement,  and  spedal  grace,  teaching  that 
the  atonement  was  made  for  all  mankind,  aitd  that  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  is  coextensive  with  the  atone- 
inenL  Other  points  of  Calvinism,  as  tbe  neceauty  of 
the  Spirit's  work  in  regeneration  and  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  are  retained.  The  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians are  warm  advocates  of  revivals  and  camp-meet- 
ings. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  altered  state  of  feeling  towards 
this  body  of  Christiana  as  contrasted  with  the  deliver- 
ance ofthe  General  Assembly  of  1814— to  the  effect  that 
tbey  coold  be  treated  with  not  as  a  body,  but  only  as 
individuals— it  may  be  added  that  Hrst  tbe  New-Schnol 
General  Assembly  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
(.'umberland  Presbyterian  General  Asserpbly.  and  in 
IMO  tbe  OM-School  Assembly  also  took  this  step^  The 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  have  increased  very  rapidly. 
Tbe  minutes  of  the  forty-sixth  General  Assembly,  I87S. 
show  K  synods,  including  nearly  125  presliyteries,  ex- 
tending over  the  territory-  between  the  Great  LaWes  and 
the  Golf  <^  Mexico,  and  reaching  from  the  A[ipalachian 
Ummuins,  on  the  east,  to  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  wnL 


The  following  statistical  summary  is  approximately  cor- 
rect: Ministers,  1276 licentiates,  280;  candidates, 220; 
congregatioii%  2000;  elders,  67dO;  deacons,  2000;  total 
communicants,  100,000;  persons  in  the  Sabbath-schools, 
56,000 ;  value  of  church  property,  J2,2oO,000 :  contrib- 
uted during  the  year,  ^50,000,  Tbe  following  are  the 
principal  institutions  of  learning  under  the  control  of 
this  Church :  Cumberland  College  (Priiiceton,  Ky., 
foimded  in  1829,  discontinued  in  1861),  Cumberland 
Univertity  (Lebanon,  Tenn,,  foimded  in  1842,  which  has 
the  Inding  law-school  in  the  South).  Bethel  College 
(M'Kenzie,  Tenn.,  1847),  Wayn«burg  College  (Wavnes- 
burg,  Pa.,  1850),  M'Gee  College  (College  Mound,' Mo., 
1853,  now  suspended),  Lincoln  Universitv  (Lincoln,  III., 
1866),  Trinitv  Universitv  (Tehuacana." Texas,  1876), 
Cane  BiU  O'l'lege,  Boonsborough,  Ark.,  1852).  The  Gen- 
eral Aawmhiy,  in  1876.  approved  the  establishment  of 
a  Union  Medical  College,  in  connection  with  the  three 
univerutiea  of  the  Church :  namely,  Cumberiand,  Lin- 
coln, and  Trinity.  It  is  to  be  located  at  St.  Lonis,  or 
some  other  lai^je  city.  Wayneaburg.  lincoln.  and  Trin- 
ity adroit  youtig  ladies  on  equal  terms  with  young  men. 
There  are  also  several  institutions  exclusively  for  girls, 
owned  by,  or  under  the  patronage  of,  the  Church. 

The  Colorrd  CumberltHul  Predylerim  Church  hn 
been  formed  by  the  amicable  separation  of  colored  mem- 
bers tma  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
their  organization  into  an  independent  body.  The  first 
number  of  their  newspaper  organ.  The  Banner  of  Light, 
was  published  in  September,  1876.  It  stated  that  the 
number  of  members  ofthe  Colored  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  stales  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois 
Misusuppi,  Tenntmee,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky  was,  in 
May,  1874, 3925;  that  the  number  of  ministei*  at  that 
time  was  seventeen ;  and  that  the  value  of  church  prop- 
erty was  £12.5.%.  Since  that  time  the  Presbytery  oT 
Missouri  had  added  240  members,  and  the  same  presby- 
ten-  had  raised  4529.26  in  1874,  Later  reports  thanfor 
1874  had  not  been  received  from  the  other  states. 

12.  TiiK  Reformed  pRESBTTRntAK  Stsoo.— Dur- 
ing "the  persecuting  times,"  some  members  of  the  Cov- 
enanting or  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1743  these  met  at  Middle 
Octorara,  and  again  solemnly  subscribed  the  Old  Scot* 
tish  Covenant.  In  1752  the  Scottish  Church  sent  thn 
Ker,  John  Ciithbertson  to  be  their  minister.  In  1771 
he  was  Joined  by  the  Rev,  Messrs.  Linn  and  Dobbit 
from  tite  Reformed  Presbyterj-  of  Ireland,  when  k 
fieformed  Presbyterian  Presbyteiy  was  formed.  In 
1782  these  three  ministers  and  a  portion  of  the  people 
joined  with  the  Associate  (Church  in  forming  "The  As- 
sociate Reformett  Church."  The  members  who  were 
opposetl  to  this  union  kept  together  as  praying  societies 
until  1792,  when  the  Scottish  Church  had  appointed  a 
committee  of  their  number  to  take  tbe  oversight  of 
them  judicially.  In  1798  a  presbytery  waa  oq^ized 
at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1800  the  question  of  slavery 
forced  itself  upon  the  consideration  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized "Reformed  Presbytery  of  the  United  Suies 
of  America,"  when  it  eitacted  that  no  slaveholder 
should  be  retained  in  its  communion,  a  position  since 
then  faithfully  maintained.  In  1806  it  issued  a  Testi- 
mony detlnint;  its  positi'm  on  several  points  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Westminster  Confession.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  it  undenook  Ibe  theological  education  of  Its 
ministry  hy  opening  a  seminary  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1809  oi^aiiized  itself  into  "The  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America,"  with  three  constitut- 
ing presbyteries.  Subsequent  to  the  war  of  1812  the 
relatione  of  the  Covenanting  Church  to  the  national 
government  were  much  discussed.  A  variety  of  senti- 
ments was  apparent  as  to  tbe  extent  to  which  the  sev- 
erance between  the  Church  and  that  other  ordinance 
of  God — the  State — should  be  carried.  The  result  of 
these  discussions  was  a  rending  of  the  Church  in  1833, 
and  the  formation  of  an  independent  Q^t*''^^'!f 
hwses  which  the  synod— a  Ap^anHWnt^Q^^wg^ 
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cODit— fliutwMd  u  1888  nmnya  diahMitcind  it.  Uore 
homogeoeous  tbui  ever  through  the  wpantion,  it 
thenc^orth  proceeded  rigidly  to  enforce  the  principles 
and  pncticea  that  have  at  all  times  been  accepted  by 
the  Church.  Membera  ofihis  Church  therefore  neither 
become  nor  act  as  American  citizens :  they  neither  vote 
at  political  elections,  enlist  in  the  army,  accept  of  gor- 
emmentsituations,  serve  on  juries,  uor  in  any  way  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  political  system  of  the  United 
States.  In  1871  this  Church,  in  accordance  with  iu 
principle  of  the  moral  duty  of  religious  covenanting,  by 
its  ministers  and  members  entered  into  a  solemn  cove- 
nant with  <iad  and  with  each  other  to  serve  faithfully 
the  great  nod  and  to  keep  bis  commandments,  and  to 
adhere  to  ttte  Rerurmed  pRab}-teTian  principles  and  tes- 
timony. The  ihei^i^ical  seninary  of  the  sj^od  was 
organiied  in  IMO,  and  ia  situated  at  A]legh«iy  City, 
Pa.,  having  at  pment  a  ftculty  of  three  pnifesaors. 

Mu$umt. — In  1856  the  synod  commenced  a  foreign 
mission  at  Latakiyeb,  in  Syria.  Since  then  sutions 
and  schools  have  been  opened  in  dilFerent  localities. 
The  minionary  and  benevolent  contributions  for  the 
year  1876-77  were  as  follows: 

Foreign  miesbiui  $^,69S 

Honemls^tu......   s.008 

Wcedmen.   S.4fle 

EdncattoD.   S,0G6 

UhnKh  erection   W.M'l 

Total  $44,906 

13.  The  Gbnbral  Stnod  of  thk  Rkformed  Pbb»- 
BTTBaiAH  Church.— The  minority  of  the  RefDrmed 
Presbyterian  Church  at  the  diimption  of  1888  ia  now 
known  by  this  name.  (See  No.  12  above.)  Steadily 
adhering  to  the  other  distinctive  printuples  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, it  yet  allows  its  members  to  discharge  the  da- 
ties  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  is  popu- 
lariy  known  as  the  New-Light  Covenanting  Church. 
The  tbeologieal  aeniiiiary,  organised  in  PhiladelfAia  in 
1809,  adhered  to  this  portion  of  the  Church  at  the  time 
of  the  separation,  and  ia  sttU  in  connection  with  tt.  Re- 
cently a  number  of  its  ministers  and  congregations  have 
withdrawn  from  its  fellowship,  leaving  the  (ieneral  .Syn- 
od greatly  enfeebled.  See  RKroKHKi)  I'uesbvticriams. 

14.  Unitkd  Prkskytbrian  Church  ok  North 
Ahkrica. — This  body  is  composed  of  the  Associate  and 
the  Associate  Reformed  churches  which  were  united  in 
1858.  We  give  here  an  outline  of  the  history  (rf  each 
of  theae  bodies  up  to  the  time  of  their  union. 

1.  AfociaU  CAureA.  — This  Church  in  the  United 
Stales  had  its  origin  from  a  number  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  Covenanters  exiled  for  conscience'  sake  to  the 
American  colonies,  where  tbey  maintained  worship  in 
a  distinct  furni  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  In  1680 
Lord  Card  roes  took  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  in  South  Carolina,  with  a  view  to  furnish  a  place 
of  refuge  to  his  persecuted  brethren.  I'his  was  formed 
at  Port  Royal;  but,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  colony  was  abandoned  in  1688. 
Uany,  however,  remained  in  Carolina,  who  were  gath- 
ered into  congregations  under  the  care  of  a  presbyter)', 
which  existed  until  about  the  close  of  the  18lh  century. 
The  only  one  of  these  churchet  now  remaining  is  the 
old  Scots'  Church  in  Charleston.  From  1660  to  1688  a 
Urge  number  of  I^vsbyterians  (BmoHntin^,  according  to 
Wudrow,  to  about  3000)  were  transported  to  the  Amer- 
ican plantations  and  sold  as  slaves.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  sent  to  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jer- 
sey: but  scarcely  any  traces  of  th'eir  bistoiA-  now  re- 
main. As  early  as  1736  those  American  Presbyterians 
who  sympathized  with  the  Scottish  Seceders  applied  to 
them  for  a  minister,  but  at  that  time  none  could  be 
aent.  The  application  was  renewed  in  1750,  but  the  first 
minister  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Secession  Church 
of  Scotland,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gelatly,  did  not  arrive 
until  17.^3.  In  1753  a  presbytery  was  organized  iimler 
the  name  of  "  The  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, snbordinflte  to  the  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland." 


While  heartily  accepting  the  Weatminster  standaidi  as 

their  s}-mbolinl  botdts,  this  Presttytery  gave  pcwauoeaee 
to  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Harrow  divines.  See 
Uakkow  Co!tTBOVicRBY.  Its  members  held  the  GosfKl 
offer  to  be  a  free  grant  and  promise  of  Christ  and  his 
salvation  to  nnners  of  mankind  as  such  —  all  iiaring  a 
com  moo  interest  in  him  —  faith  to  be  a  persMi's  icai 
penuasioD  that  Jcaus  Christ  is  bia — that  he  riiall  have 
lift  and  salvation  by  Christ,  and  that  whatever  l^riM 
did  for  the  redemption  of  mankind  he  did  for  bin. 
Stress  was  also  laid  on  the  doctrine  of  the  binding  otdi- 
gatioa  of  the  Scottish  cuveuants — National  and  Solemn 
League.  While  the  origin  and  doctrinal  vie«-s  of  the 
Associat«  Presbytery  restricted  its  sphere  of  labor,  in- 
aide  nS  that  sphere  it  grew  rapidly,  congregatiooa  Mag 
formed  in  New  York,  Virginia,  and  the  CaroUun.  In 
1776  a  second  presbytery,  that  of  New  York,  was  fonned 
— like  that  of  Pennsylvania,  in  subordination  to  the  Scot- 
tish Synod.  In  1764  the  Kev.  Thomas  Clark,  miniaUf 
of  Ballybay  in  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  Burgher  Synod 
of  Scotland,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  congnKation. 
emigrated  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Salrai,  WaA- 
ington  County,  N.  Y.  Two  other  minirters  uf  the  bmm 
communion  fuUuw«d  them  twu  year*  after,  though  oat 
of  them  subsequently  returned  to  Scotland.  The  Bur- 
gher ministers,  not  being  disposed  to  keep  up  a  sepanta 
<wganization  on  this  nde  of  the  Atlantic,  united  with 
their  brethren ;  but  the  union  was  disturbed  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Scottish  synod  to  approve  of  iL  The  rev- 
olution of  1776  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bfiBgiog 
liaoat  the  existence  of  die  Associate  Refonned  ChB^ 
During  the  progress  of  the  war  aevend  connnikn 
were  held  between  the  members  of  the  AmociaB*  and 
the  Reformed  presbyteries  with  a  view  to  union.  Tbek 
three  presbyteries  met  in  Philadelphia  in  October,  178^ 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  synod,  under  the  nam 
of  "The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  North  Aitrie^* 
on  a  basis  conusting  of  the  following  aftidfls: 

"1.  ThNt  Jesni  Christ  died  for  the  elect. 
'^2.  That  there  Is  an  appropriation  tn  the  natna  of 
fulth. 

"3.  That  the  Ooepel  Is  addressed  Indlscrimiaalcty  la 

sianera  of  mankind. 

"4.  That  the  rtghteonsDeBs  of  Christ  ia  ttie  aloM  ca>* 
dttinn  of  the  covennnt  of  grace. 

"ft.  That  clvlt  government  nHfrlnateii  with  God  the  Cl» 
ator,  and  not  with  Cbtlst  the  Medintur. 

"ft.  The  ndminUtnilUm  of  the  klti^om  nf  Provld— ea 
Is  given  Into  the  bund  nf  Jesiif  CliHot  the  Mediator:  aad 
maglf  tracy,  the  ordinnnce  nppotuted  bjr  thu  moral  Oovi^ 
nor  of  the  world  to  be  the  prop  nf  civil  order  amnai^tMB, 
as  well  ns  other  thinen.  ts  rendered  subservient  by  ttte  Me- 
diator to  the  welfare  of  hi*  splrltnnl  kln^rdom,  the  ChuRh, 
and  has  eaw^lAed  the  use  of  It  and  of  every  cnmmoo  hea* 
eflt,  ihrongh  the  grace  of  the  Lord  J»<ns  Chrict. 

"7.  That  the  Inw  of  nalnre  nnd  the  moral  law  revealed 
In  the  Scripture*  are  Knb^tiinitHlIy  the  *aroe,  allboDKh  the 
latter  ex  |>re»KS  the  will  of  God  more  evidently  and  clearly 
than  the  furmer,  and  therefore  mairistraie*  mibodk  Ckri»- 
linns  oneht  lo  be  regiilnied  by  the  ceiieral  diredoty  of 
the  Wnril  an  tn  the  execiillon  oflhelr  ofllce. 

"S.  That  the  qnalificntlons  of  Jnctlce,  vcradty,  etc.ic- 
qntred  in  the  law  of  nainre  for  th«  beloe  of  a  madstiwa^ 
are  ntso  more explkltiy  revealed  as  necewmry  tntheH<4r 
Scriptures.  But  a  rell^ons  leat,  anj  farther  than  an  tmA 
of  fidelity,  can  never  W  emnilnlly  necenary  Air  Ihe  b^ 
ing  nf  a  mncisirale,  except  when  the  people  make  h  a 
condition  of  goTernment. 

That  botb  parties,  when  nnlted,  shall  adhere  in  ihc 
Westmlnaicr  Confeselon  of  Faith,  the  Caieefaiams.  itac  H- 
rettory  Air  wonhlp,  and  propudiions  eonceming  Charch 
government. 

"10.  That  they  shall  einim  the  fhll  exerclae  of  Chntth 
discipline  wlihoat  depending  opon  foreign  Jedlcaiorica.' 

On  this  baais  all  the  members  of  the  Reformed  praiby- 
ter>*,  and  all  the  Associate  ministers  with  the  excf^ 
Uon  of  two  members  of  the  presbytery  of  Pennsyli 
united.  A  small  minority  of  the  people  in  the  two  > 
munions  also  declined  to  enter  into  it;  and  in  ibeaa  nt* 
norities  have  been  preserved  the  Covenanter  or  Refenned 
Presbyterian  denomination,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Associste,  on  the  other.  (See  No.  13  above.)  From  1781 
the  period  of  tbe  formation  oC  the  Aasnciate  ReAmscd 
Chutch,  the  AMogjg^£l^»,i(h,o<^^y  incroaMd 
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by  adnulen  sent  out  from  Scotland,  and  aln  by  the  re- 
turn of  a  oonaiderable  part  of  those  who  bad  previously 
jmned  the  union.  In  1781  this  Church  put  forth  a  Tee- 
liDooy  iDiended  (o  supplement  the  Westminster  Con- 
fMHMt,  and  coiitaining  special  articles  in  favor  of  close 
ooMiinunioit,  public  covenanting,  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Psalm*  in  praise,  and  against  private  oaths,  that  ts, 
scctvt  sodetiea.  The  litat  tnuitution  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  students  in  theology  by  this  body  was  es- 
tablisbed  in  1793,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  An- 
denoa,  D.D.,  of  Beaver  County,  Pa.  The  Presbytery 
of  PennsylvaDia,  being  unable  to  meet  the  applications 
fur  preaching  which  were  made  from  Kentucky  and 
Tcnaeaaee,  directed  the  applicants  to  apply  directly  to 
the  Sjnod  of  Soottand  fiir  miisionariea.  They  did  so; 
and  Ham  Aimatrong  and  Andrew  Viilton  arri\-ed  in 
Kentucky  to  the  spring  of  1798,  and  in  November 
formed  the  Presbytery  of  Kentucky.  This  accession 
of  strength  enabled  these  presbyt«ries  to  form  them- 
aelves  into  a  synod;  and  accordingly  the  s>-nod,  or 
Goart  of  review,  deugnated  as  "  The  Associate  Synod  of 
Nonli  Atnerica"  was  constituted  at  Philadelphia  iu  Uay, 
1801.  The  synod  consisted  of  serentcoi  ninlstera,  who 
wcte  divided  into  the  presbyteries  of  Philadelphia,  of 
Owrtiers,  of  Kentncky,  and  of  Cambridge.  Until  the 
year  181S  appeals  might  be  taken  from  the  synod  to 
that  of  Scotland ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  declared  a  co- 
ordinate synod  by  the  General  Associate  Synod  of  Soot- 
IsDd.  Between  the  years  1838  and  1840  serious  ecclesi- 
astical difficulties  aroae,  and  several  ministers  were  de- 
posed or  suspended.  TtieM,wUb  anumber  of  ministers 
and  eongici^ttoiis  in  qrmpsthy  with  tbem,  at  onoe  or- 
gaDLMd  separately,  having  several  presbyteries,  who 
OMtatituted  a  synod  and  claimed  to  be  the  true  Associate 
Synod.  This  paiuful  division  was  afterwards  adjusted,, 
and  a  reunion  was  effected  in  1854.  To  the  Associate 
Cburcb  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  tnie  of  the  ear- 
Ueac  eburebes  on  tbe  American  continent  to  uke  up  n 
decided  podtim  on  tbe  subject  of  staveiy.  Aa  early  as 
the  year  1800  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  issued  a 
wamit^  on  the  subject  to  the  members  of  its  churches, 
declaring  slaveholding  to  be  a  moral  evil  and  unjustifi- 
able. This  declaration  was  repeated  in  1811,  while  in 
1831  the  sjmod  judicially  excluded  slavehoiders  from  its 
oommunion — an  action  which  coat  it  all  its  congrega- 
tiena  in  tbe  Southern  States.  The  lose  thus  sustained 
was  mada  up  fay  the  ftirmation  of  new  congregations  and 
B«r  pic^yteiiea  in  Indiana,  Illtnw^  and  the  far  West. 
In  1858,  previous  to  the  union  with  the  Associate  Ke- 
formed  Church,  the  Associate  Synod  compriiied  2t  pres- 
byteries, 231  ministers  and  licentiates,  '298  congrega- 
tions, and  23,506  communicants. 

3.  Auociate  Br/ormed  Church.— Iht  earliest  settle- 
ments   tbe  Associate  Reformed  Church  were  iu  Penn- 
sylvania, within  tbe  Cumberiand  valley ;  but  colonies 
from  these  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
New  York.  Kentucky,  and  even  to  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine.    One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  synod,  after  its  or- 
ganixation  in  1782,  was  the  atloption  of  a  aeries  of  arti- 
cles, afterwards  published  under  the  nanw  of  Thf  Cim- 
aHmtiom  of  At  Aamttialt  Brformtd  Churdi;  but  these 
afrides  were  severely  attacked  both  by  the  Seeeders  and 
Covenanters,  and  were  finally  laid  aside  for  a  fuller  ex- 
position of  the  Church's  iaitb.   The  result  was  that  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms,  after  a  care- 
ful revision  at  several  successive  meetings  of  synod,  in 
the  articles  relating  to  the  power  of  the  magistrate, 
weR  published  in  a  volume  in  1799,  entitled  Thf  Con- 
iHMiim  amdStandardto/lheAsmKiattJif/oi-medChurtk 
im  Xorlh  Ameriea.    In  1802  the  synod  organ ixed  itself 
into  a  general  synod,  with  fbor  subordinate  synods- 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Scioto,  and  the  CaroUnas.  In 
1804  the  plan  of  the  theological  seminary  was  framed. 
Dr.  John  M.  Uason  was  chosen  professor  of  theology ; 
and  tbe  sessioaa  of  the  seminar}-  began  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  in  the  ci^  of  New  York,    This  was 
the  Hcend  tbeidogical  seminary  ertablished  in  tbe 


United  States.  Dr.  Mason's  work  on  Catholic  C<mmvm- 
ioR,  published  in  1816,  was  regarded  as  being  in  con- 
flict with  the  Cliurcb's  principles  and  practice;  and 
this,  in  connection  with  some  other  grounds  of  com- 
plaint, led  the  entire  synod  of  Scioto  in  18-20  to  with- 
draw frmn  the  superintendence  of  the  General  Synod. 
In  1821  tbe  Synod  of  the  Cantlinss  petitioned  the'<)en- 
eral  Synod  to  be  erected  into  an  im^wndent  t^nod,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  so  distant  from  the  place  at 
which  the  General  Synod  usually  assembled  that  it  was 
impossible  that  they  should  be  represented  in  it.  The 
request  was  granleil.  For  many  years  after  that  tbe 
Southern  Synod  gained  but  little  in  numbers,  thongh  in 
later  years  it  heoime  more  prosperous;  white  tbe  Sd- 
oto  Synod  rapidly  extended  itself  and  became  more  vig- 
orous every  year.  About  the  time  of  tbe  aepsrslion  of 
this  Western  Synod,  an  unsucoessful  attempt  was  made 
to  unite  the  Associate  Reformed  and  the  Reformed  Dutch 
churches,  under  the  name  of  "The  Reformed  Protestant 
Church  of  North  America."  Immediately  after  this, 
that  is^  in  1821,  a  union  was  effected  twiween  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  and  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe  Pres- 
byterian Church ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
a  portion  of  the  former  Church  became  incorporated  with 
the  latter,  and  the  library  of  the  Assodale  Reformed 
Church  was  immediately  removed  from  New  York  to 
Princeton;  though,  as  the  result  of  a  l^al  process,  it 
ultimately  fell  back  into  the  bands  of  its  original  own- 
ers. The  act  of  union  by  tbe  General  Synod  of  tbe  As- 
sodaU  Reformed  Church  was  irregular,  being  con- 
trary to  the  express  will  of  a  msjority  of  the  presby- 
teries. However,  msny  of  tbe  ministers  and  congrega- 
tions who  had  remsiiHd  under  the  care  of  tbe  General 
Synod  went  into  this  union.  The  Synod  of  Pennsylva- 
nia with  but  few  exceptions  was  merged  in  it,  and  that 
synod  never  met  again.  The  Synod  of  New  York,  how- 
ever, survived  the  dissolution  of  tbe  General  Synod,  be- 
coming separate  and  independent,  like  iu  two  risler  syn- 
ods of  tbe  West  snd  South.  But  its  interests  languisbeil 
till  1829,  when  it  resolved  to  revive  the  seminary,  whos* 
operations  bad  been  suspended  in  1821,  and  to  establish 
it  at  Newburgh,  under  the  care  of  the  Kev.  Joseph 
M'Carroll,  D.D.,  who  was  at  the  same  time  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1827  to  re- 
vive the  General  Synod  on  the  old  footing,  but  it  proved 
a  fiulure.  However,  tbe  Synod  of  the  West,  having  di- 
vided into  two,  erected  a  General  ^nod,  which  first 
met  in  1841,  sim)  under  which  a  union  was  fbrmed  with 
the  New  Yorii  Synod  in  1855.  This  united  body  num- 
bered 4  synods,  28  presbyteries,  253  ministers  and  li- 
centiates, 867  congregations,  and  81,284  communicants. 
Its  name  then  became  "  The  General  Synod  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Church."  They  adhered  to  the  West- 
minsier  standards  aa  adopted  in 'the  Testimony  nf  1799, 
and  held  the  doctrines  of  close  communion,  anti-slaver}-, 
and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Psalms  in  praise. 

In  May,  1858,  the  Associate  Reformed  and  the  Asso- 
ciate churches,  having  been  separated  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century-,  were  reunited  upon  a  com- 
mon basis,  under  the  name  of  "  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  North  America,"  a  Church  which  in  now  the 
largest  representative  of  those  distinctive  views  for 
which  all  the  preceding  churches  have  more  or  less  con- 
tended. In  addition  therefore  to  its  acceptance  of  the 
Westminsjer  sundards,  which  it  mollified,  it  has  issued 
a  Testimony  whose  adoption  is  a  ctmdiiion  of  commun- 
ion both  with  ministers  and  members.  In  this  Testi- 
mony are  articles  advene  to  slavery  and  to  secret  soci- 
eties, and  in  favor  of  close  communion,  tbe  exclusive 
use  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  the  moral  duty  of  covenant- 
ing. A  few  years  ago  a  new  tnetrfcal  version  of  the 
book  of  Psalms  was  adopted  by  this  body.  A  small 
number  protested  against  the  union,  and  have  since 
then  continued  under  the  name  of  "The  AsROciate  Syn- 
od of  North  America."  (See  No.  15  below.)  In  1890, 
"The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of^ntb  America" 
cmbrfteed  a  General  Aaq^f^^t^^^Sfi^^^^lWy- 
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ttaixa,  7S8  minifllen,  866  confcrefrations,  and  101368 
communicants.  It  has  theological  seminaries  at  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.j  Allp^heny,  Pa.;  and  Xenia,  0.;  and 
missionary  seminaries  at  Osiunt  and  Kamleh,  Egypt, 
Weatminater,  Monmouth,  and  Ohio  Central  colleges 
are  also  under  its  charge.  It  has  boards  of  Foreign 
Missions,  of  Home  Slisaiona,  or  Publication,  oT  Church 
Extension,  of  Freedmen,  and  of  Education,  with  mis- 
sion slaiions  in  Inilia,  Egy{>t,  and  Syria.  The  Mission 
ti>  China,  which  was  instituted  as  a  memorial  of  the 
"  union  "  of  tlie  different  bodies  in  I«58,  has  been  tnuUH 
ferred  to  Callfiiriiia.  Its  missionary  conrributions  were, 
in  1876-77,  for  foreign,  $77,126;  home.  $29,760.  lU 
periodical  piiblicatiaiia  are  one  monthly,  one  aemi^ 
monthly,  ami  two  weekly  newspapers. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Syiod  ofths  aottlh  baa  still 
its  separate  organization.  Cordial  in  its  nlatioiu  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  it  has  one  missionary 
now  laboring  together  with  the  misBionaries  of  the  lat- 
ter Church  in  Egypt;  and,  slavery  having  ceased  to  be 
■n  object  of  contention,  is  now  considering  the  propriety 
of  organic  union  with  that  body.  In  1875  a  plan  of 
co-operation  was  proposed  between  this  Church  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  which  provides 
that "  the  presbyteries  of  each  Church  shall  sustain  the 
same  relation  to  those  of  the  other  that  they  do  to  the 
co-ordinate  courts  of  their  own  body,  and  that  the  min- 
istera  aiid  licentiates  of  each  shall  be  eligible  to  ap- 
pointmenta  and  aetUementa  in  congregations  of  the 
other;"  that  the  courts  of  each  ahall  respect  the  disci- 
jdine  of  the  other;  that  ministAn  and  members  of  the 
two  bodies  be  recommended  to  culrivate  friendly  rela- 
tiona  and  Christian  fellowship  with  each  other;  that 
the  existing  relations  of  the  two  churches  (actual  co- 
operation) in  the  work  of  foreign  raissious  be  continued : 
thM  a  friendly  ci>operaI  ion  of  help  ainl  non-interference 
be  practiced  in  the  fields  of  home  miasions  and  Church 
extention;  that  the  two  bodies  co-operate  in  building 
and  sustaining  the  Normal  or  Training  School  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  Freedmen,  ratab- 
lished  at  Kiioxville,  Tenn. ;  and  that  in  the  work  of 
publication  the  Associate  Keformed  Synod  co-operate 
with  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  Theae  provisions  were  adopted  by  the 
synod.  The  committee  on  correspondence  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  was  reappointed,  but  was 
instructed  to  take  no  direct  steps  towards  union  without 
further  instruction.  The  Southern  Church  baa  a  liter- 
ary institution  namcil  Erskine  College  and  a  theological 
school,  both  at  Due  West,  .S.  <J.  It  numbers  about  70 
ministers,  nearly  one  third  of  whom  are  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  rest  in  other  Southern  states. 

15.  Thb  Associatk  SrNOD  of  North  Ahbbica  is 
composed  of  some  who  declined  to  enter  into  the  union 
with  the  Associate  Reformed  Synoil  in  1856  (see  No.  14 
above),  and  consists  of  the  presbyteries  of  Iowa,  Clarion, 
Muskingum,  and  Northern  Indiana ;  and  had,  in  1876, 
12  miniai4:rs,  2  licentiates,  84  congregational  charges  or 
stations,  and  1115  comrounicanta.  The  total  contribu- 
tions were  $679Jjo. 

16.  Tub  Unitkr  Synod  op  tiik  PRBaBTTRRiAii 
Church,  Sooth.— In  18.57  the  New-School  I'resbytery 
of  Lexington  affirmed  slavery  to  be  right  and  scriptural 
in  principle.  The  Assembly  (1857)rpplied  by  condemn- 
ing ilif  i-lti  .ii.  ;„,,L  refused  to  allow  either  the  princi- 
ftlu  or  Wiv  i.MLiLce.  The  delegates  from  the  Southern 
cliiirdhea  proitsnid,  aud,  declaring  this  action  to  be  on 
oinHbirect  exertion"  of  their  congregations,  withdrew, 
^nd  III  at  Knmville,  Tenn.,  organized  themaelvee 
M  "•I'hcf  I'nitpil  Svnod  of  the  l^bylerian  Church, 
^ijjih,'  i  HiM-^ririi^H  .ffeome  100  ministers  and  about  200 

r**"f^''' -'J'  \  proposal  for  union  with  the  Old- 

gfg^„c'i  l'|l■^l■J  u  riin  Church  was  declined  by  this  latter 

bccau*.'  .iMipled  with  the  condition  that  the  As- 
'  ■K  aaidqiai  doctrinal  decisions  of  1838.  In  1869 
I  ttported  14  piesbylerieB,  118  minic- 
i.<nd  12,125  communieantts  of  whom 


823  were  colored.    In  18G4  the  synod  j<dned  the  iYe»- 

byterion  Church,  South. 

17.  TuK  Pbksbytbriak  Church,  Soitth,  dates  its 
organization  from  Dec  4, 1861,  when  the  cominiaaioo- 
ers  from  all  the  presbyteries  of  the  Presbyterian  Cburdi 
within  the  Confederate  Statea  met  to  Augusta,  Ua, 
and  o^niicd  as  a  General  Assembly.  The  style  aad 
title  then  cbosen  was,  Tke  Pretbyterian  CAnrct  of  tkt 
Confedtratt  States  of  America;  but  after  the  orer- 
throw  of  the  Confederacy-  the  word  vniitd  waa  sabab- 
tuted  for  Confederate,  and  of  America  was  dropped. 
The  Presbyterian  Church,  S«nitb,  disavows  all  coooec- 
tion  with  political  matters,  and  holds  to  stnctly  ecd^ 
siastical  labor.  In  187^  at  the  Aasenbly  held  to  Sa- 
vannah, Go.,  when  the  appointment  of  delegates  la  the 
Pan  -  Presbyterian  Council  of  Edinburgh  in  1877  ww 
conudered,  all  expressions  used  in  the  different  ooaits 
during  the  exciting  times  of  the  civil  strife  wen  re- 
scinded as  inconsistent  with  the  platform  of  1862:  The 
report  then  adopted  closed  with  the  fullowing  declara- 
tions: 

"1.  We  solemnly  reaffirm  the  explicit  and  formal  rtate- 
meni  set  forth  at  tbe  time  of  the  orgauissliou  of  amt 
Oenernl  Assembly  in  1961,  iu  an  '  Addi«es  tn  the  Cfaurtbos 
of  Jesne  CliHst  throUKhuat  tbe  Earth.'  This  di>cnm«il 
clearly  and  forcibly  details  our  poKltlon  concemiag  tbe 
nature  aiid  functions  of  the  Church  as  a  apltltnal  Body, 
Aud,  therefore, '  non-secular  and  nou-pnllttcal.' 

'*2.  Jnn^mnch  as  some  incidental  expreii^ioD^  ntterad 
in  times  of  great  public  excitement,  arc  fnoad  upon  our 
records,  nud  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  tbe 
committee  aforesaid,  which  i>eem  to  be  ambignusa  or 
inconHl!<tent  with  tlie  above  deciariktloiis  and  others  of 
like  import,  this  Assembly  does  hereby  disATow  them 
wherever  fotiud,  and  does  not  recognise  such  aa  (tormlas 
any  pnrt  of  the  weH-cousidered,authoritatiTa  ^— 1*'!^ 
or  testimony  of  onr  Chnrcb." 

.  At  that  time  this  Church  consisted  of  12  n-nodi, 
62  presbyteries,  1821  churches,  1079  muiiateia,  and 
'  1 12,188  communicants.  Their  ctrntributions  unoaitted 
to  $1,138,681.  The  Assembly  conducts  its  benerolaft 
operations  through  three  general  committees  (tbe  work 
of  foreign  missions  and  of  sastentation  being  nnited  un- 
der the  same  committee),  viz.  the  Executive  Oomnut- 
tee  of  Foreign  Slissions  and  Snstentation,  of  Educaii<«. 
and  of  Publication.  Foreign  miasions  are  maintained 
in  the  Indian  Territorj',  Mexico,  South  America.  Gncec; 
Italy,  India,  and  China,  and  domestic  misMons  in  new 
and  destitute  localities  in  the  South,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $71,121,  supporting  75  missionaries  in  foreign  fiehta, 
of  whom  26  are  ordained  ministers,  4  licentiates,  and  21 
assistant  missionaries,  all  from  the  United  Statef:  9 
ordained  ministers  and  'lb  assistant  missiooarint  ore  na- 
tives of  the  countries  in  which  they  labor.  With  ihew 
foreign  misaiona  are  connected  22  churvhea,  with  1200 
communicants;  also  IS  trainlng-schtiols  of  Torioas 
grades,  containing  250  pupils.  The  Sustentation  Brwrd 
extends  aid  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  in  support  of  their 
ministers  to  186  churches  in  57  presbyteries;  $6000  tP 
the  support  of  cvongelistic  labor,  and  $10,000  to  relieve 
disabled  ministers  and  families  of  deceased  minisienL 
A  publishing  house  is  maintained  at  Kichmond,  Ta.. 
and,  with  a  capital  of  about  $40,000,  issues  Pnstnrte- 
rian  books  for  ministers  and  congregational  and  Sun- 
day-school libraries.  It  also  aids  in  tbe  education  for 
the  ministry  of  young  men  of  limite<l  means,  and  in  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  a  religions  and  doctri- 
nal literature. 

In  all  educational  work,  this  branch  of  the  I^vsbyte- 
rian  Church  has  always  held  ver>'  advanced  ground.  It 
declares  in  its  constitution  that  "because  it  is  highly 
reproachful  to  religion,  and  dangerous  to  tbe  Church,  to 
intrust  the  holy  ministry  to  weak  and  ignorant  men,  the 
Presbytery  sh^l  try  each  candidate  aa  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language  and  the  original  languages  in 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  written.  They  shall 
also  examine  him  in  the  arts  and  sciences,"  The  first 
written  test  required  of  the  candidate  is  "a  Latin  «zv 
(lerit  on  some  common  head  in  divinity."  The  comiDoa 
requirement  iu  its  presbyteries  is  equal  to  tbe  wrrknbim 
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in  most  American  collegeiL  The  denunds  of  the  Church 
f<jr  the  education  ofits  ministry  and  its  own  youth  have 
ereiywbere  made  it  the  patroness  of  learning  and  en- 
gaged it  in  I  be  founding  of  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation. It  has  been  the  inoneer  of  education  in  nearly 
all  the  older  Southem  communities.  During  the  civil 
war,  many  of  the  instiliitions  nf  learning  founded  and 
cndoweit  by  the  Fresbyterian  Church  in  the  South  per- 
ished by  the  low  of  endowmeiite  in  the  general  financial 
wreck.  Among  ihem  were  Oglethorpe  University,  Ga. ; 
Oakland  College,  Misa.;  La  (inmge  CuU^e,  Torn. ;  and 
other  raluahle  institntiuns  of  leas  piDmioence.  Centre 
College,  Ky^  was  lost  through  deciuons  of  the  United 
States  courts  in  favor  of  a  minority  adhering  lo  the  old 
Assembly.  Others  were  suspended  by  the  enlistment 
of  the  students  ia  the  armies,  and  were  crippled  by  the 
partial  loss  of  endowments.  The  following,  founded 
sud  endowed  by  Presbyterians,  survived  the  disastm 
of  the  war,  and  now,  under  Presbyterian  control  or  au- 
pfdcea,  are  rendering  valuaUe  service  to  the  country: 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va. ;  Davidson  College,  N.C.; 
Stewart  College, Tenn. ;  Westminster  CoIlege,Mo. ;  King 
College,  Tenn, ;  and  Austin  College,  Texas.  Central  Uni- 
versity, at  Richmond,  Ky.,  has  been  founded  and  suc- 
ctssfully  opened  tance  the  war.  The  ^nods  of  Nash- 
ville, Uenophia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas,  conjointly,  have  alao  pn^ected  a  university  (tlie 
South-western)  to  be  strictly  under  Presbyterian  con- 
trol, for  which  they  are  now  soliciting  an  endowment. 
It  has  been  located  at  Clarkeeville,  Tenn.  Stewart  Col- 
lege has  been  merged  in  it.  The  financial  prostration 
of  the  South  since  the  war  has  rendered  the  endowment 
of  its  institutions  of  learning  slow  and  difficult..  Of 
academies  and  schools  competent  to  prepare  boys  for 
ctdlege  or  young  men  for  the  univeieity,  or  to  give  a 
good  mathematical  and  claswcal  education,  thorough  so 
far  as  it  goes,  to  those  whose  means  do  not  admit  of 
more  elaborate  courses,  there  ia  a  great  insufliciency 
throughout  the  South,  Those  which  had  previously 
acquired  success  and  reputation  were  generally  broken 
up  through  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  war,  and  the 
po\'erty  and  de|H«iBion  of  the  pet^le  have  operated  to 
the  diseonragement  of  efforts  to  establish  others.  Of 
such  institutions  there  are  some  of  a  high  character, 
maintained  under  Presbyterian  auspices;  as  the  Bing- 
ham School.  )lebanesv)rie,N.C.;  Pleasant  Ridge  Acad- 
emy, Green  C<>unty,  Als. ;  Edgar  Institute,  Paris,  Ky.; 
MUiUry  and  Classical  luxtitute,  Danville,  Ky.;  Finlay 
High  School,  Lenoir,  N.  C;  and  Kemper  Institute, 
Boonevilk,  Uol  The  Southern  Presl^terian  Church 
has  two  theological  seminaries,  e»ch  endowed  and  fur- 
nished with  buildings,  libraries,  and  four  professors  of 
eminent  ability  and  learning — Union  Seminary,  at 
Hampden  Sidney,  Va, ;  and  Columbia  Seminary,  at  Co- 
iTtmbifl,  S.  C  It  has  recently  established  a  third,  at 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  for  the  education  and  training  of  col- 
ored men  for  the  ministry;  and  for  this  it  is  now 
gathering  an  endowment.  There  are  no  Presbyterian 
schools  or  colleges  for  girls  in  the  South  endowed 
be\-ond  the  provisinn  of  buildings,  ai^ratus,  and  li- 
braries; but  there  are  many  institutions  under  Presby- 
terian control  or  auspices  in  which  every  reasonable 
comfort  ia  combined  with  advantages  for  the  thorough 
education  and  accomplishment  of  girK  Among  these 
are  many  colleges,  collegiate  institutes,  and  seminaries 
which  afford  a  high  grade  of  instruction  to  young  la- 
dies, and  are  widely  esteemed  for  general  excellence 
and  efficiency. 

The  work  of  etlucation  for  the  ministry  ir  conducted 
by  the  General  Assembly,  through  an  executive  com- 
tnittee  located  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  In  the  last  ecclesi- 
astical year,  the  committee  received  from  the  churches, 
for  this  purpose,  $15,181,  from  which  95  young  men, 
prosecuting  their  studies  ^  various  colleges  and  thco- 
kpcal  seminaries,  recdved  Mriatanee. 

The  standards  ol  the  Southern  Preri^tcrian  Church 
vt  the  Weatminster  Confesuon  (wiUi  the  chapter  **  Of 


the  Civil  Magistrate"  amended),  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  and  the  Westminster  Form  of  Government 
and  Directory,  somew.hat  altered  lo  suit  the  circum* 
ataneea  of  the  Church,  with  "  Rules  of  ZHadpUne,"  or 
<■  Forms  of  Process,"  gathered  from  the  usages  and  laws 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  These  standards  are  adopted 
by  every  minister  at  his  ordination,  in  answer  to  the 
questions  put  to  him  publicly  hy  the  presiding  minister, 
but  are  not  required  to  be  adopted  by  subKripthm  to 
any  written  formula. 

Anterior  to  the  diviutHi  of  the  Church  into  Northern 
and  Southern  chorchea,  the  Southern  churches  were 
disposed  to  adhere  more  closely  to  the  standards,  and 
were  more  churchhf  in  their  ideas,  al^er  the  fashion  of 
the  Westminster  Era,  than  a  large  portion  of  the  North- 
em  churches,  who  came  nearer  the  Congregational  in- 
fluence of  New  England.  It  was  the  united  opposition 
of  the  Southern  churches  lo  what  claimed  to  be  a  more 
liberal  Presbyterianism  which  in  laige  part  caused 
the  divi^  of  18S7  into  Old  and  New  School  bodies. 
Since  the  separation  in  1861,  the  Southern  body  has 
grown  even  more  strict  in  its  views  of  the  standards, 
and  the  jure  dirim  character  of  Church  governmenL 
But,  with  all  their  zeal  fur  a  strict  construction  of  the 
standards  of  doctrine  and  order,  the  Southern  churches 
have  ever  been  distinguished  for  their  interest  in  pro- 
tracted meetings  and  services  of  religion.  The  custom 
is  almost  universal  of  holding  protracted  services  of 
several  days'  or  weeks'  duration  in  the  churches  at  one 
or  more  communion  services  in  the  year,  as  the  indica- 
tion of  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  sug- 
gest; and  most  frequently  at  such  meetings  there  is  a 
revival  in  the  hearts  of  God's  people,  and  awakenings 
of  greater  or  leas  extent  among  the  unconverted.  The 
BpMtal  Iab«m  of  evangelists  such  as  Hoody  and  Sankey. 
and  Whittle  and  Bliss,  have  not  been  enjoyed  to  any 
great  extent  in  the  Southern  churches.  It  is  an  ofun- 
ion  generally  accepted  among  the  Sonthem  ministry 
that  there  is  great  advantage,  especially  in  a  sparsely 
populated  region  but  partially  supplied  with  the  means 
of  grace,  in  bringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  fur  successive 
days  upon  themimlsof  men.  In  this  way  their  thoughts 
can  be  more  effectually  withdrawn  from  their  worldly 
conitecttflns  and  pleasures,  and  fixed  more  intently  upon 
the  great  matter  of  salvation.  Hence  the  evangelists 
found  that  neither  their  methods  nor  their  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  of  salvation  by  grace  only,  through  faith, 
was  much  of  a  novelty  to  the  Southern  I^byterian 
churches. 

It  haa  proved  to  be  a  great  drawtwck  to  the  proper 
Influence  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  that, 
owing  partly  to  its  poverty,  partly  from  lying  out  of  the 
chief  lines  of  the  travel  and  commerce  with  Europe, 
and  partly  fn>m  lack  of  great  commercial  cities  with 
their  accumulated  capital,  its  learned  men  are  able  to 
publish  very  little,  and  its  journals  are  of  necessity  pro- 
vincial in  their  character,  and  therefore  the  world  at 
large  knows  little  of  them.  Besides,  so  vast  is  the  ler- 
ritwy  covered  by  this  Church,  and  so  diverse  the  local 
interest^  that  instead  of  patronage  being  concentrated 
upon  one  or  two  great  religious  journals,  it  is  divided 
between  some  seven  or  eight,  none  of  which  has  power 
enough  to  make  itself  felt  abroad.  The  Southern  Pm- 
byterian  Revietc,  a  quarterly  journal  of  thirty  years' 
standing,  now  published  under  the  supervision  of  the 
professors  in  the  two  theological  seminaries,  compares 
most  favonbly  in  learning  uid  ability  with  any  theo* 
logical  qnarterly  in  this  country;  yet,  being  published 
in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  without  the  aid  of  the 
machinery  of  a  great  publishing -house  to  bring  it  be- 
fore the  world,  it  is  little  known  outude  the  cinde  of  ita 
local  patrons  and  admirers. 

In  view  of  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  this 
body  of  Presbyterians  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its 
histor\*,  bringing  poverty  and  distms  upon  so  large  a 
port  of  its  people,  ita  success,  so  lor,  has  been  remarka- 
ble.  Id  view  of  the  vast  territory  ''Ot^f^^^f^^ 
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tvbicb  is  covered  by  it,  and  the  faundredB  of  thousands 
of  pour  ignontnt  negroes,  ever  tending  backward  to 
heathenism,  who  roust  depend  upon  this  Cbureh  vei; 
lafgely  for  s  furm  i^  the  Gospel  that  will  enlighten  and 
^Ttlixe  them,  do  body  of  PraAfterinu  in  the  world 
has  a  greater  work  to  do,  or,  in  proporlion  to  the  work 
to  be  (lone,  leas  finaocial  ability  to  sustain  it. 

18.  Pkbbbytkriam  Church  in  Canada. — In  this 
British  dominion  the  Presbyterians  are  in  point  of 
numbers  the  third  among  the  religious  denominations, 
being  only  exceeded  by  the  Roman  Cath<dica  and  the 
Church  of  England.  Presbyterianism  dates  in  Canada 
At  least  from  the  conquest,  in  1759.  Its  first  exponent 
is  auppoeed  to  have  been  the  Rev.  George  Henry.  He 
appeared  in  Quebec  as  early  as  1765,  and  was  the  chap- 
lain of  a  British  regiment  stationed  there.  In  1784  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Spark  went  there,  and  in  1797  the  tirst 
Presbyterian  oongregation  wu  organized.  It  was  com- 
posed principally  of  soUieia.  In  1780  the  Ber.  Thomas 
Bethone,  ■  minister  of  the  Kirk  who  hut  crane  from 
Scotland  as  chaplain  of  a  Highland  regiment^  preached 
first  in  Mnntreal,  and  afterwards  organized  several  con- 
gregatinns  in  the  county  of  Glengary.  In  Montreal 
itself,  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in 
1790.  I'hey  built  St.  Gabriel  Street  Church,  which  is 
still  used  as  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  is  the  oldest 
Froteaunt  church  in  Canada.  Pievioua  to  the  comple- 
tioD  of  thrir  own  structure  they  worriiipped,  by  per- 
nission  of  the  Recolkt  Fathers,  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Ill  recognition  of  these  kind  offices,  "  The  So- 
dety  of  Presbyterians,"  as  they  were  then  called,  pre- 
sented the  good  fathers  with  "  two  hogsheads  of  Span- 
iah  wine  and  a  box  of  candles,"  which  were  "  thankfully 
Moepled"— a  manircKation  of  Ariendly  feeling  between 
Romanists  and  Protestants  which  continnea  to  this  day. 
In  1808  the  first  Presbytery  of  Bfontreal  was  organized 
by  two  ministers  and  one  elder;  and  for  yearn  after  the 
development  of  Presbyterianism  was  slow.  In  Upper 
Canada,  now  known  as  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  pi- 
oneers of  Presbyterianism  were  sent  oat  by  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  One  of  the  principal  laborers  thus  sent 
was  the  Kev.  Robert  H'Dowell,  who  was  i^>pointed  by 
the  claasis  of  Albany  as  lh«r  mismonory  to  Canada  in 
1798.  He  itinemtcd  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Up- 
per Canada,  forming  and  fostering  congregations  in  va- 
rious places.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1841. 
The  Rev,  W.  Smart,  who  was  sent  out  from  England  in 
1811,  and  who  labored  long  and  faithfully  in  BmcWvllle; 
the  Rev.  W.  Bell,  sent  out  from  Scotland  in  1817;  the 
B«v.  William  Jenkins,  originally  from  Scotland,  who 
went  to  Canada  from  the  United  States  in  1817;  the 
Rev.  Robert  Boyd,  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  ordained  in 
1821 ;  and  the  Hev.  James  Harris, also  from  Ireland,  who 
began  his  labors  in  1820  as  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  York  (nowToront«),wera  among  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Prestn-terian  Church  in  Canada.  To  King- 
ston and  a  few  other  places  ministers  were,  on  applica- 
tion, sent  out  by  presbyteries  in  Scotland,  the  Bev.  John 
Barclay  being  the  first  minister  of  Kingston.  In  1825, 
the  Glai^w  Colonial  Society  was  formed,  which  sent 
out  many  ministers  to  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  as  well 
ga  to  Kova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  These  minis- 
ters were  all  of  the  Church  of  Scutland,  In  1827  bishop 
Strachan.  of  Toronto,  published  an  ecclesiastical  chart 
of  Upper  C^anado,  in  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
said  to  have  thirty  ministers,  while  two  only  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland — "  one  of  whom,"  it  was  fur- 
ther alleged,  "had  made  application  to  be  received  into 
the  Anglican  Communion."  A  change,  however,  was 
St  hand.  The  tide  of  immigration  had  begun  to  fiow 
in  the  direction  of  (Canada,  bringing  large  numbers  of 
Presbyterians  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Societies  also  began  to  he  formed  in  Scotland  "fiw  pro- 
iDOting  the  religious  interests  of  Scottish  settlers  in 
British  Niirtb  America."  Presbyterianism  had  uken 
mot  in  Canada;  it  now  began  to  make  rapid  progress. 
The  supply  of  Scottish  miDisiers  being  necessarily  cut 


oir,  owing  to  the  ecdeaisaticsl  conation  of  the  coontiy, 
these  provinces  were  at  this  time  thrown  almost  co- 
tirdy  on  their 

"  The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in 
connection  with  the  Chnreh  of  Scotland."   On  lU  But 

roll  were  25  ministenL  "The  United  Synod  of  Upper 
Canada,"  consisring  chiefly  of  ministers  of  the  Assodite 
Church  of  ScotUnd,  with  some  from  Ireland,  had  formed 
about  1819,  but  in  1840  was  amalgamated  with  the 
synod  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scfttlsnd,  and 
then  numbered  82  ministers.  Several  ministers  froa 
the  SecesHon  Church  of  Scotland  came  to  Canada  about 
1832,  and  the  number  was  increased  from  time  to  time. 
They  were  organized  oa  the  Missiouarj'  Synod  of  the 
United  Secession  Church,  and  known  afterwards  as  the 
Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 
In  1814,  the  year  after  the  disruption  aS  the  Church  ^ 
Scotland,  a  diririon  took  place  in  the  Presbyterian 
Cbureh  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Chnrdi  of 
Scotland;  25  ministers  agreeing  with  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  withdrew,  and  formed  themselves  into**  The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland."  The  synod  fimotA 
immediately  founded  a  theological  halt  st  Toronto  un- 
der the  name  of  "  Knox  College."  The  United  Prwby- 
terians  also  instituted  a  theological  hall  at  Loodun. 
The  synod  in  connection  with  the  Chureh  of  Scotland, 
having  in  1841  obtained  a  royal  charter  for  Queemli 
Univerrity  and  College  at  Kingston,  set  tbemaelres  Id 
work  for  its  better  equipment.  Then  began  a  stn^gle 
for  pre-eminence  between  three  vigorous  branchea  of 
the  Church.  With  varying  success,  each  maintaioed  a 
separate  existence  for  seventeen  years.  To  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  New  Brunswick  the  first  Presbyterian  miniatcn 
were  sent  from  Scotland  by  the  Burgher  and  Anri- 
Butgher  synods.  A  miseionaiy  was  also  sent  in  17CB 
by  the  united  synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
About  1769  the  real  work  of  building  up  a  Presbytcriaa 
Church  in  Nova  Scotia  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  the 
Rev.  David  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Cock  having 
been  sent  out  by  the  Burgher  or  Associate  Synod  of 
Scotland.  Seventeen  years  afterwards,  the  Rev.  James 
M'Gregnr  was  sent  out  by  the  Anti-Burgher  or  Generti 
Associate  Synod.  From  these  beginnings  grew  up  the 
Presbytery  of  Truro  (Burgher),  esUMiahed  In  1786,  and 
the  Presbytery  of  Pictou  (Anti-Burgher),  in  1796i  In 
1817  these  united,  forming  "The  Pre^yterian  Churh 
of  Nova  Scotia,"  This  was  the  first  coltmial  union  of 
which  there  is  any  record.  Ministers  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland  came  at  a  lat«r  date.  This  Church  was  fim 
represented  in  these  proviiieea  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ros- 
sel,  called  to  he  minister  of  St  Matthew's  Churvh,  Hsli- 
fax,  in  1784.  But  thirty-two  years  interrened  before 
it  could  be  said  to  have  eBecteil  a  permanent  lotlgaieDt. 
In  1838  seven  ministers  of  the  Chureh  of  ScMlanl 
formed  themselves  into  the  Si'nnd  of  Nova  Scntia,  New 
'  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  (the  Presbyterr 
of  New  Brunswick,  however,  declined  to  enter  into  ibe 
compact,  and  in  1885  constituted  itself  the  Syitod  of 
New  Bninswick).  The  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  grew 
apace,  and  when  the  divirion  came,  in  1844,  it  had 
outnumbered  its  elder  sister,  But  now  it  was  well- 
nigh  extinguished.  Some  of  its  ministers  returned  ii> 
Scotland,  others  joined  the  Free  Church  in  these  prov- 
inces. Three  only  maintained  their  fonner  connection. 
The  synod  became  defunct  in  184S,  and  was  not  resus- 
citated till  1854,  when  it  again  pnt  luith  enef|>etie  ef- 
forts to  recover  its  lost  ground.  In  Canada  the  new 
body,  founded  in  1844,  in  sympathy  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  tnok,  as  we  have  said,  the  name  of 
"The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada."  In  1861.  after 
several  years  spent  in  negotiations,  this  body  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Cbureh  in  Canada  united  umler 
the  designation  of  "  The  Canada  Presbyterian  Church.* 
the  corresponding  bodies  in  the  Lower  Provinces  uniting 
ander  the  name  of  "The  ftesbyterian  Church  of  the 
Ixrarer  Provinces,"  "The  Synod  of  the  Canada  Pres- 
byterian Church"  entered  oiifXtBipwCTaiajareer,  wttk 
Digitized  by  VjVJOyTC 
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■  rdl  of  226  ministers,  of  whom  128  had  belonged  to  the 
Cuuda  Pmbyterian  Church  and  68  to  the  United  Pre»- 
brteriu  Church.    In  1870  the  anpteine  ooart  of  this 
Church  wm  for  the  first  time  oonstituted  as  a  General 
Ajseinbly.    In  1868  the  synods  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Bnmawiek  in  eonnectioB  with  the  Chnieh  of 
Scotland  wen  united  into  one  synod.   The  synods  of 
Ibe  United  Presbyteiian  Church  and  the  Free  Church 
had  already  united,  namely,  in  1860.    Thus  the  way 
was  prepared  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for 
comprehenaiTe  union.    In  September,  1874,  there  were 
(omitting  a  few  oongfcgatkms  connected  with  organ- 
iaariona  In  the  United  States)  fMU  Prealqrterian  bodies 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  viz. ;  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  iiootland;  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Cbiirch;  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Nora  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  adjoining  provinces;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Lower  Provinces.    In  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
there  were  tl  presbyteries  and  122  ministers;  in  the 
Cuada  Preabjterian  Church,  19  presbyteries  and  829 
mtniacefs;  in  the  Choreb  of  Scotland  in  Nora  Scotia, 
tu\  6  pred>yteriea  and  81  ministers;  and  in  the  Presby- 
lerian  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  10  presbyteries 
and  124  ministers.    There  were  theological  colleges  in 
Tonato  and  Montreal  belonging  to  the  Canada  Presby- 
terian Oinrch ;  at  Kingston  and  Quebec,  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church 
•f  Sootlaad;  and  at  Halifax,  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Lower  l^vinces,    Neariy  one  half  of  the  minis- 
ters in  the  several  provinces  have  been  supplied  by  the 
theological  colleges  of  the  country.    From  the  date  of 
the  onion  ebore  referred  to,  overtures  having  reference 
to  a  yet  more  compreheusive  union  began  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  supreme  courts  of  aU  the  chnrchcs  in 
Britiab  North  America.   Increased  facilities  for  inter- 
eonnnanication  helped  to  make  the  propoaal  at  least 
poeaiUe  of  accomplishment.   The  oMifederation  of  the 
provinces  which  now  form  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
having  been  consummated  in  1867,  there  naturally  fol- 
lowed a  strong  desire  for^hat  ecclesiastical  union  which 
had  long  been  contemplated.    This  desire  was  shared 
by  many  who  had  previmisly  opposed  such  a  union. 
Formal  negotiations  were  commenced  in  1870  in  all  the 
provinces,  culminating  in  the  nnioa  which  was  happily 
consummated  June  15,  1875,  in  the  city  of  Montreal, 
when  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Church  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Preeby- 
t«riaa  Church  of  the  Lower  Provincea,  declaring  their 
belief  that  it  would  he  for  the  ^ory  of  God  and  the  ad- 
Tanoementof  the  eanse  of  Christ  that  they  should  unite, 
and  thna  form  one  Preriiyterian  Chorch  in  the  Domin- 
ion, were  formally  united  under  the  name  of  "  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada."    The  aggregate  <^  the 
United  Church  at  that  date  was  684  ministers,  1119 
cmm legations,  90.658  communicants,  and  a  population 
under  its  instmction  of  about  660,000.  Statistics  of  the 
Pmbyterian  Chorch-in  Canada,  as  they  were  reported 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  June,  1876,  then  showed  it 
to  contain  4  synods,  83  presbyteries,  1076  congregations, 
664  miniatens'8-2,186  communicants,  and  69,949  Sabbath- 
aeholan-    The  contributions  for  all  purposes  amounted 
to4F939,690;  of  this  sum  (418,058  were  paid  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry,  926,472  for  home  mission  work, 
«16.,I73  for  foreign  missions,  and  911,219  for  misiiiona 
atnonfE  the  French  Canadians. 

1.  The  kome  atwssoRs  of  ihe  Church  are  co-extensive 
-with  tht>  vast  dominion.  Their  history  ts  simply  the 
historv  of  the  Church  itself — one  of  continuous,  steady 
progreasi.  In  the  early  years  of  Presbyteriatiism  in 
Canwia,  owing  chieHy  to  the  lack  of  ministers,  many 
f  gnt  in  their  !3t  with  those  branches  of  the  Church 
whose  miarionaries  first  supplied  them  with  the  means 
at  iLiT*  Others,  filled  with  romantic  attachment  to 
VIlL-18 


the  Church  of  their  fathers,  wwted  long  and  patiently, 
and  instances  are  not  wanting  of  "vacant  confrrega- 
tions"  assembling  themselves  for  public  worship  for 
years  together  to  hear  sermons  read  by  one  of  their  el- 
ders, or  to  be  exhorted  by  "  the  men"  whom  they  rec- 
ognised as  thnr  temporary  leaders.  The  work  divides 
itsdfinto  two  distinct  departnenta;  1,  the  opening  up 
of  new  fields,  and  supplying  ordinances  to  purely  mis- 
sion stations;  2,  to  aid  weak  congregations  in  the  sup- 
port of  their  ministers.  The  number  of  purely  mission 
fields  occupied  in  the  western  section  in  1876'  was  ISO, 
including  300  preaching-staticHis,  with  8000  communi- 
cants The  a\-erage  Sabbath  attendance  at  these  sta- 
tions was  about  16,000  in  the  aggr^te.  There  were 
also  78  supplemented  congregations  with  settled  pastors 
receiving  granu  from  950  to  9300  each  per  annum  from 
the  home  mission  fund.  The  number  of  missionaries 
employed  was  as  follows:  86  ministers  and  licentiates; 
59  theological  students;  44 catechi^ts ;  12  lay  catechists 
— in  all  150  missionaries.  The  grants  made  for  1877  to 
home  mission  fields  amotmted  to  about  920,000,  to  sup- 
plemented  congregations  910,000,  and  for  contingencies 
9S50O,  making  in  all  982,600.  The  eastern  sections, 
although  small  in  comparison  with  the  immense  terri- 
tory aSMgned  to  the  Western  Committee,  have  a  mis- 
Non  field  which  is  neither  very  limited,  very  compact, 
nor  very  easily  wrought.  It  embraces  some  nine  or  ten 
groups  of  stations  requiring  missionary  services.  The 
greatCT  part  of  the  wmh  is  done  by  stndent  eatechists^ 
of  whom  many  were  employed  in  1877.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  eight  Gaelic  catechists  are  employed  in 
Cape  BretMi,  and  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia.  An  in- 
teresting misedon  field  was  recently  entered  upon  in 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  known  as  "The  New  Kincar- 
dine Colony,"  and  is  described  as  "  a  little  bit  of  Scot- 
land transplanted  bodily  into  the  forests  of  New  Bruns- 
wick." Another  has  been  opened  in  a  long-neglected 
part  of  Newfoundland,  "lie  annnal  expnufitnre  for 
home  missions  in  this  section  is  about  98600,  and  for 
supplementing  the  stipends  of  ministers  in  weak  con- 
gregations about  94000. 

In  addition  to  the  work  above  mentioned,  missions 
of  a  special  character  are  maintained.  Of  such  is  the 
mission  to  the  lumbermen,  institulnl  seven  years  prior 
to  the  union  1^  the  branch  of  the  Charch  in  connection 
with  the  Chnrch  of  Seothmd.  The  object  of  this  ml»- 
ainn  is  to  supply  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  the  large 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  forests  during  the  win- 
ter. ,  These  are  visit«l  by  ministers,  and  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  tracts,  and  other  literature  in 
French  and  English.  The  average  number  annually 
employed  in  this  branch  of  industry,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Ottawa,  is  aboiit  6O0O  men.  The  amount 
expended  on  their  behalf  is  about  9650  per  annum. 

Perhaps  in  no  department  of  Church  work  are  there 
more  hopeful  and  encouraging  signs  of  progress  than  in 
that  under  the  care  of  the  Assembly's  Board  of  French 
Evangelization,  which  has  for  iu  herculean  task  the 
emancipation  of  1,250,000  French  Roman  Catholics. 
Previous  to  1875  missionary  efforts  in  this  direction 
had  been  conducted  on  a  limited  scale  by  Ihe  several 
chnrchea.  Knee  the  union  a  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  woric,  which  is  now  assuming  large  pro- 
portions. In  the  sen'ice  of  the  hoard  there  are  at  pres- 
ent forty  missionaries,  colporteurs,  and  teachers,  several 
of  whom  were  atone  time  priests  of  the  Church  ofKomc. 
In  Nova  Scotia  an  ordained  missionary  labors  in  a  wide 
1  field  with  a  fair  measure  of  succcan.  He  reports  125 
I  Romanisu  having  embraced  Protestantism  through  his 
I  instrumentality  during  the  year  1876.  In  the  province 
[  of  New  Brunswick  there  are  three  French  missions,  each 
making  steady  progress.  In  the  province  of  Quebec 
,  there  are  twelve  rural  miminns,  maintaining  Sabbath- 
I  schools,  besides  the  ordinary  services.  In  Otiaws,  the 
I  capital  of  the  Dominion,  the  board  em|doys  two  mts- 
I  nionarien,  who  minister  to  about  250  persons.  In  Que- 
1  bee  city-the  stionghold  of  ^^^p^i^^^h 
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WM  erected  in  1876,  the  first  French  PMtestwit  church 
bnilt  in  Uie  city. 

%  Titt  itdl  at /oreign  iniaBioauiei  oondsU  at  present 
of  ten  wdainMl  ministers,  one  catecbist,  who  acts  aa  su- 
perintendeut  of  schools,  and  three  female  misaionaries. 
These  are  asnsted  by  a  large  number  of  trained  native 
teachers  The  salaries  of  the  ordained  minionaries  av- 
erage about  $1200  each ;  their  aasiBtanta  receive  from 
$400  to  $600  each  per  annum.  The  Church  contrib- 
utes annually  towards  the  expenditure,  in  connecttou 
with  the  miidon-sbip  AqH^rv^  •ISOO.  The  fields 
are  four  in  number : 

(1.)  Tiu  Ifeio  HtMdet^Thu  is  the  o1d««t  and  most 
^stant.  It  originated  with  the  late  Dr.  John  Geddie, 
formerly  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Branch 
of  the  Church  at  Cavendish,  Prince  Edward  Island,  who 
landed  on  the  island  of  Aneityum  on  July  18,  tS48. 
This  ii  DO  place  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  Dr.  Geddie's 
life's  work.  Few  miauwwries  have  been  more  suocesB- 
fkil,  and  no  higher  encomium  need  be  associated  with 
hia  name  than  these  touching  words  inscribed  on  a  Ub- 
let  recently  erected  to  bis  memory  on  the  wall  of  the 
chapel  where  he  was  wont  to  preach :  "  When  he  came 
here  there  were  no  Christians,  and  wben  be  went  away 
there  were  no  heathens."  Since  the  eommenoenent  of 
this  mission  twelve  misnonaries)  with  their  wives,  have 
gone  from  Nova  Sootia  to  labor  in  this  flekL 

(3.)  TWniifad:— The  ntaston  to  the  Coolies  of  Trini- 
dad was  bc^nn  in  1869  by  the  Rev.  John  Morton,  also 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  In 
1871  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  R,  J.  Urant,  and  more 
recently  by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Christie.  Fifteen  schools 
have  been  opened.  Churches  have  also  been  built,  and 
a  number  of  native  assistants  take  part  in  the  work, 
wbicb,  notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  is  makiug 
■atiiflwtory  prf^^ress.  The  number  of  Coolie  children 
under  instruction  is  600,  and  the  missionary  reports  that 
15  in  one  school  can  repeat  the  whole  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  The  number  Cocdica  mi  the  tdand  is 
about  16,000. 

(8.)  /'orwMMa.  — This  i*  one  of  the  Church's  roost 
promising  foreign  mission  OeMa.  It  was  begun  in  1872 
by  the  Key.  G.  I-  H'Kay,  of  the  Canada  ^esbyteiian 
Church.  In  1876  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  J.  B,  Fra- 
•er,  M.D,,  as  a  medical  missionary.  In  these  five  years 
there  have  been  erected  ten  chapels  and  two  mission- 
houses.  Five  hundred  of  the  natives  have  renounced 
idoUtry,  and  regularly  attend  Christian  services.  Sev- 
CjDty-five  have,  after  careful  preparation  and  eui^ina- 
tftfn,  becD  admitted  as  ooinmiuiieratSL  Tbeie  are  flva 
scl)oolf  with  native  teachers,  and  nine  native  studenu 
are  under  training  for  missionary  work. 

(4.)  /fufii.— Previous  to  the  union  the  Canada  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  Church  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  had 
each  broken  ipouud  in  India  by  sending  female  mis- 
sionaries. In  1874  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Campbell,  a  minister 
of  the  last-named  Chnrch,  offiered  himself  for  forugn 
mission  work.  He  has  since  proceeded  to  Madras  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  At 
the  same  time  the  Rev.  James  Douglas  also  accepted  an 
appointment  to  labor  at  Indure. 

Mext  to  the  New  Hebride^  the  Juvenile  Mission  to 
India,  instituted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cajiada 
in  connecUon  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  the  old- 
est  foreign  misnon  of  tfae  Church.  It  was  originated 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  has  always  been  suppwted 
by  a  number  of  Sabbath-schools  and  the  voluntary  of- 
ferings of  a  few  friends.  The  annual  contributions  re- 
ceived by  the  treasurer  have  been  steadily  increasing 
for  some  years.  Besides  supporting  four  Zenana  day- 
schools  and  a  Kble-woman,  this  juvenile  agency  pro- 
vides for  the  education  of  about  forty  orphan  children 
in  India. 

8.  CoUeffti.—Qaeea'i  University  and  College  at  Kings- 
ton, founded  in  1640,  is  the  oldest  It  was  projected 
by  the  branch  of  the  Church  fbrmeriy  in  cwinection 


with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
possesKS  tbe  power  vt  granUng  degreca.  U  ooiBtnnea 
the  fiwulUes  UT  arts  and  thetdo^.  Since  its  tiwtaWith- 
metit  Queen's  has  educated  more  than  100  miaiMcn  far 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Tbe  comUned  reaooras  aad 
equipment  of  tbe  Canadian  Presbyteriao  collegea  taay 
be  summed  up  as  foUows: 
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The  Oeoeral  AsaenUy  aatttoriieB  an  annual  cpMectifla 
to  be  made  in  all  the  eongr^Uons  on  behalf  of  its  the- 
ological colleges.  In  addition  to  the  abore-mentkiaed 
theological  oollegea,  there  is  a  odlcgiale  institute  at 
Winnip^,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Manitoba;  it 
is  controlled  by  the  General  Assembly,  •Bd-oapponed 
by  the  Churcb  at  large.  Tbis  institotion  has  two  pro- 
fessors—one of  sdenoe  and  literatnRt  and  one  of  clas- 
sics; also  a  lecturer  in  philosophy. 

4.  Periodieal$, — EachofthechurelieapreviotHtolK^ 
published  a  monthly  magaxine  for  the  dilTunon  of  am- 
eionary  information  and  general  religious  int^Ugeoce. 
So  that  at  the  time  of  the  union  there  wete  four  sack 
magazines — two  in  the  maritime  provinces,  one  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  one  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
Three  of  these  bad  ontUved  mora  than  a  qnnrur  wf  a 
century.  Tbe  General  Assembly  agreed  tliu  tbcn 
should  be  but  one  periodical  fur  the  whole  Church, 
sued  under  its  sanction,  to  be  called  Tk£  Prabgtaritm 
Record,  and  to  be  published  muiHbly  in  tbe  ci^  of 
Montreal,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  copy  per 
annum.  Tbe  first  number  of  thia  periodical  was  pub- 
lisbed  in  January,  187&  Before  the  dose  of  the  year  it 
bad  attained  a  drculatioa  of  86,000  copies  moatbiy. 

6.  A  few  ministers  of  the  Preebyteiian  Church  oTCaK- 
ada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  nfincl 
to  enter  into  the  union  with  the  Canada  PreebyteriaB 
Church,  and,  after  the  union  was  oonsummatod,  de- 
clared themselves  In  constitute  the  Synod  in  oooneo- 
tiun  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  svnod  mn  in 
Montreal  in  June,  1876.  The  Kev.  David  Wafaon  ww 
appointed  moderator.  Traateea  were  appointed  for  the 
various  fiinds  of  the  synod,  and  the  usual  ooaamttcee 
were  also  appointed.  A  petition  was  presented  fna 
the  congregation  of  West  King,  praying  for  ordianoes 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  eom- 
plaining  of  the  proceedings  which  had  resulted  in  their 
being  deprived  of  their  Church  property.  A  Usa  ws« 
presented  of  congregatious  in  similar  dmunaraocea.  Ii 
was  vgreed  that  a  eommisunn  witb  synodtcttl  pe*«n 
be  appointed  to  watch  such  cases,  and.  if  ttMt  wen 
called  for,  to  appoint  a  deputation  to  proceed  to  Edirv- 
bur^h  and  atteitd  the  next  General  Assembly,  or  the 
meetings  at  any  time  of  the  Colonial  Oommitte*  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  See,  besides  tbe  artide  in  BIw- 
kie,  Skrtck  of  the  PreA.  Ckurci  throuffkoia  the  WotU, 
p.  49  sqn  the  references  at  the  end     the  arti«^  Pbs»- 

BYTKRIAMIBM. 

19.  PRBSBYTEIIIAK  CtniBOBIca  OrOoUKTlB  or  TRK 
Bhitisii  Empire.— Besides  the  above  in  Canada,  time 
are  the  following.  In  the  account  of  these  wv  chicAv 
follow  the  report  of  the  late  Pau-Prest^teiian  Coondl 
of  Edinburgh,  which  we  have  la^ly  uaed  in  tha  preced- 
ing detuls : 

I.  AvitraKaR  PrabgUrian  CfatrdL — In  183G,  wkOc 
this  country  was  slill  used  for  penal  ctdouiaatloB,  iJk 
Presbyterian  doctrine  found  its  expcMieot  in  Vietotia  is 
the  person  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clow,  a  retired  chaplain  eTa 
Highland  regioienu   In  ^l^^p^^ 
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«B  tout  by  the  Church  of  SeotUnd  to  Melbourne,  and 
MMfi  others  weiit  over,  ind,  until  1646,  PreBbyterUntBm 
in  this  colony  wu  wholly  dependent  on  the  Kirk. 
After  the  discovery  nf  gold  in  1851,  and  the  consequent 
rapid  aetderoent  of  the  colony,  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  aent  a  nnmber  of  ministers;  and,  by  1869,  when 
a  DnkRi  of  the  diHetent  PrenbyteriaD  churches  was  pro- 
posed, there  were  coi^regaiuina  nepreaenUng  the  regular 
Kirk,  the  Free  Church,  and  the  United  Preabjrtcrian, 
besides  many  smaller  bixtiet.  A  conplele  union  of  all 
these  variouH  Piesbyterians  was  finally  effected  in  1867, 
on  the  abolition  of  state  aid. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Victoria  baa  been  formed 
on  the  Scottish  model  In  all  its  distinctive  prindples 
It  lemaini  loyal  to  the  parent  Church.  While  it  has 
aaerted  an  independent  position  for  itself,  it  has  adopted 
the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms,  and  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  as  ita  standards,  Some  va- 
riatkms  have  been  admitted  on  administration.  For 
example — (1.)  The  (ieneral  Assembly  is  not  a  represen- 
talire  body.  (2.)  The  Commission,  which  meets  six 
months  after  the  Assembly,  deals  not  only  with  matters 
sent  to  it,  hat  with  all  matters  of  which  due  nodee  has 
been  given ;  but  ita  dcdaioiu  in  theae  latter  are  subject 
to  review  by  the  itext  General  AaaemUy.  (8.)  It  has 
no  synods.  (4.)  And  do  deacons'  courts.  The  secular 
atfairs  are  intnuted  to  a  committee  elected  by  the  con- 
gregation, one  half  of  whom  retire  every  year,  (b.) 
Adherent*  as  well  as  communicants  are  allowed  to  vote 
for  the  first  minister  of  a  newly  formed  congregation. 
(8l)  The  use  of  hymns  and  of  instrumental  mnric  has 
been  allowed,  and  congregations  have  almost  without 
exception,  and  with  wonderful  unanimity,  availed 
ibeniselves  of  the  allowance.  The  hymn-book  of  the 
Eogfish  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  sanctioned  and 
recorometided.  (7.)  Further,  the  Assembly  has  sanc- 
tioned a  **  Book  of  Prayers  for  Social  Worship,"  which 
has  been  eoni|Hled  with  the  view  of  asrisUng  Christian 
nea  in  the  biuh  to  hold  service  where  a  minister  b  not 
available^ 

The  following  Btatlstics  will  give  an  approximate 
view  of  the  present  nnmerical  tad  linancial  elate  of  the 
(%oreli: 

Presbyterian  popnlaUoD.   180,fflO 

Pashmil  ebalgcs    itf 

Hlnislcrs  reuled  In  pastoral  charges   in 

Unattached  i^nlatsra  supplying  vacanelea  and 

new  sutbms   !• 

KUere.   «0 

Attending  divine  service   60,000 

Cammnnlcaats   UtOOO 

Chorebee  (befldes  halls  and  scbouMtonses)   8S4 

Dlttlua  iu  chnrchca   88,000 

8abbsih-M^I*.   m 

Tsacbete   1.100 

Scbular*   Si,00» 

BIbleelaaNa   IS 

Eteholarv     l.fiOO 

luGone  for  all  porpoMs,  1S7S-T*  jCSO.OOO 

Capital  fnuds  held  In  trust  for  various  schemeit. .  XM,S8i 

The  schemes  of  the  Church  embrace  two  departments, 
ministerial  and  missionary : 

(T.)  JUimuleriaL — In  order  to  make  suitable  provision 
for  the  ministr}-,  the  following  funds  have  been  estab- 
lished— (<f.)  A  capital  fond  for  the  endowment  and  sup- 
port of  a  tfaooh^^ical  hall,  established  in  1865,  with  four 
chain— Systematic  Theology,  Apoh^eUes,  Chnrch  His- 
lory,  and  Exegetica — held  provisionally  by  four  minis- 
trn  ottht  Cbnrch,  and  attended  by  fifteen  students,  of 
whom  lire  are  Mudying  with  a  view  tu  mission  work. 
£50,000  will  be  rei|uired  for  the  endowment  of  these 
four  chairs.  £14,000  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
ChuTcIv  yidding  an  annual  revenue  of  £900.  Two 
Hnivennty  ichtjarships  <rf  £50  and  £25  respectively 
have  been  founded  for  iiiteiuUng  theological  students, 
and  two  theological  acbolarships  of  the  same  amounts. 
But  the  larger  of  these  is  not  confined  to  Presbyterian 
students.  It  is  c^n  to  all  denominations.  The  As- 
sembly raisea  additional  scholarships,  when  needed,  by 
•obaciipiioeb   (ft.)  A  soitcntation  nind,  tta  the  more 


adequate  support  of  the  ministry,  aims  at  secnring 
a  murimum  stipend  of  £800  to  every  minister.  Corn 
gregatinns  lodge  their  moneys  monthly  in  the  post- 
office  savings  bank.  Their  ministers  draw  the  deposita 
once  a  quarter  to  the  extent  of  £800  a  year.  Tba 
balance  that  retpaios  undrawn,  if  any,  accrues  to  the 
general  sustentation  fund,  which  is  distribaled  among 
ministers  whose  stipend  falls  short  of  the  mtnimuim 
with  the  proviso,  however,  that  no  congregation  r»> 
ceivea  more  than  £60.  iMt  year  88  out  of  122  mini** 
tera  participated  in  the  fund.  The  income  was  derived 
from  the  following  sources:  Congregational  subscrip- 
tions, £866 }  donations  of  £100  eacb  from  eight  gentle- 
men, £800;  small  donations  and  legacy,  £374 ;  interest 
from  savings  bank,  £85,  in  all  £!n75.  (r.)  A  capital 
fund,  for  the  support  of  aged  and  infirm  ministers;  in- 
stituted not  only  in  the  interest  nf  ministers,  but  as 
onphatically  of  congregations,  to  relieve  them,  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  from  a  very  painful  burden,  and  to 
insure  their  enjoying  the  ministrations  of  men  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  life.  It  is  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  by  a  payment  of  £26,  spread  over  five 
years,  from  every  minister.  The  allowance  is  £A0  per 
annum,  with  £2  for  every  year  beyond  Ave  that  the  an- 
nuitant has  beM  a  ebiige.  (iL)  A  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers,  raised 
by  a  minister's  rate  of  £5  per  annum,  and  an  annual 
congregational  collection.  In  1676  these  two  sources 
of  income  yielded  £990.  Interest  on  capital,  £1063 ;  in 
all  £2068.  Annuities  to  twenty  widows  and  twenty- 
four  orphans,  £966.  The  annuity  U  £60,  with  £10  fbr 
each  child  below  eighteen.  The  latter  sum  is  doubled 
when  both  parents  are  dead.  By  these  respective  agen- 
cies provision  is  made  for  the  ministry  in  its  four  stages 
— wben  training  for  work,  when  at  work,  when  past 
work,  and  when  finally  done  with  woili. 

(11.)  Miukmtry, — Comprised  under  two  branches — 
home  and  heathen  missions :  (tr.)  The  home  mission  is 
chai^^  with — (1)  securing  a  supply  of  ministers:  (2) 
admitting  accredited  ministers  from  other  churches ;  (8) 
assisting  presbyteries  in  supplying  vacancies;  and  (4) 
fostering  mission-stations.  As  the  Cburch,  in  planting 
itself  in  a  new  land,  is  essentially  a  home  mission,  and 
as  the  demand  for  ministers  has  always  been  ahead  of 
the  supply,  little  has  been  attempted  outside  its  own 
community.  One  or  two  of  the  larger  congregations 
have,  however,  been  vigonnsly  prosecuting,  while  oth- 
ers are  commencing,  territorial  wwk  at  their  own  hand. 
The  committee  bare  received  generous  assisUnce  from 
the  home  chnrclws  in  the  way  of  ministerial  supply. 
But  the  need  is  by  no  means  abated.  At  this  moment 
at  least  twelve  men  are  urgently  required.  (A.)  The 
heathen  mission  embraces  three  departments:  (I.)  The 
Chinese,  of  whom  there  are  about  17,000  in  Victoria. 
They  are  scattered  in  groups  of  two  or  three  hundred 
over  the  colony.  They  are  generally  of  an  inferior 
type,  bat  are  very  accessible  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospel,  which  are  given  them  at  various  points  by  the 
Christian  churches.  The  Presbyterian  Mission  has 
taken  the  form  for  the  present  of  a  seminary  fur  train- 
ing Chinese  catechists.  It  is  condncted  by  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Church,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cbeong,  a  Chi- 
nese student.  (2.)  The  Aborigines,  now  reduced  to 
about  1600.  Charles  Kiogeley  and  others  hare  put  the 
natives  of  Anslralia  at  the  twtrom  of  the  scale  of  ra- 
tional beings,  "  if  indeed  they  are  entitled  to  be  called 
men."  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  likely  to  furnish  a 
link  in  the  ascending  development  of  humanity.  The 
Presbyterian  Misuon  at  Rosmali  has  exphxled  this  no- 
tion. '  It  is  under  the  chat^  of  two  Moravian  brethren, 
and  fiimishes  delightful  proofe  of  the  elevating  influence 
of  Christianity  even  upon  the  moat  degraded  savage, 
while  the  children  of  the  school  have  outstripped  all 
their  competitors  in  the  State  schools  of  Victoria.  (8.) 
The  New  Hebrides,  in  conjunction  with  other  churches 
in  Scotland,  Canada,  and  Nora  Scotia.  ^The  Presby- 
terian Chnrch  of  Victoria  taiif!^iiSm%1^>^®®^W9 
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mifltionirin  on  this  intemting  field.  The  children  of 
the  SabtMith-«chools  are  pledged  to  colloct  £500  per  an- 
num for  the  m«i»tenanoeoftheX)oy-*prMisr,miaBion-8hip. 
The  toUl  contributions  to  the  home  and  heathen  inis- 
auHM  in  1876  amounted  to  £2*220.  The  capital  invested 
funds  of  the  Church,  SepL  SO,  1876,  were  as  follows : 


1.  Theolozfcal  Hall  endowment.  XH,890 

S.  Ormond  and  Patrick  Hamilton  scbolanriilpi...  S,om 

8.  Ritkewood  Chnrch  endowment   1,000 

4.  Inflrm  HlnUtera'  Fund  

Bi.  Widows  and  Orphans'  Fond   18,il08 

1.  Brodle  Bequest  <Hnme-m)aslon  work)   2,000 

T.  Loan  Fund  for  church  and  mauK  buUdtDg  (be- 
ing the  accomnlatiun  of  Ave  jeara'  sute  aid) .  Vi.fm 
ToUl  jMO,«»S 


There  are  two  colleges  in  connection  with  this  Church 
— one  for  boya,  under  the  principalship  of  Dr.  Horison, 
which  has  run  a  long  and  proeperous  career;  the  other 
for  girls,  uuder  the  cba^  <tf  the  Her.  Geoige  Tait,  was 
bnt  recently  opened. 

2.  Prtdij/terian  Church  of  New  South  Waie».  —  \n 
1802  about  a  dozen  Presbyterian  families,  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hawkesbnry  River,  reaolved  to  meet  for 
the  worship  of  God  aoconling  to  the  forms  of  their  f*. 
thers,  though  they  had  no  minister.  A  Hr.  James 
Hein  ministered  to  them  as  catechist  At  a  cost  of 
£400  they  built  a  church,  which  bean  the  appropriate 
Dune  of  Ebenenr.  Iq  18S8  Dr.  Lang  went  to  the  col- 
ony, the  first  Probyterian  minister.  Considemble  ad- 
ditions were  made  thereafter,  but  the  history  of  the 
Church  was  not  harmonious,  aud  various  divisions  took 
place.  At  length,  in  1865,  a  general  union  took  place, 
through  the  amalgamation  of  separate  bodies  corre- 
aponiUng  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Church, 
and  the  United  Prest^terian;  the  new  body  bring  called 
"The  Presbyterian  Cfanich  of  New  South  Walee." 

According  to  the  articles  of  union  the  Word  of  God 
Is  the  supreme  and  ooly  authoritative  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  for  the  Church;  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the  Form  of 
Preabyterial  Church  Goremment,  the  Directory  for  the 
Public  Worship  of  God,  and  the  Second  Book  of  Disei- 
[4ioe,  are  the  anbonUnate  standards  of  ihU  Chnrch ; 
explanatioaa  an  then  pven  as  to  the  relative  authority 
of  the  subovdinata  standards,  the  renunciation  of  intol- 
erant principles,  and  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  Church;  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  is  declared  to  he  independent  of  other  churches, 
and  mlnisteii  and  probationers  from  other  Presbyterian 
churches  are  admissible  if  they  afford  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  tbor  qualificaUons  and  eligibiUty,  and  on  their 
subscribing  the  formula.  The  Church  ha>  prospered 
unce  the  union,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
the  colony.  It  now  consists  of  7  presbyteries,  68  min- 
isters, 70  chaiges,  and  106  church-buUdings.  It  has 
schemes  for  Church  Exten«on,  Foreign  Missions,  Sab- 
bath-schools, Sustentation  Fund,  and  Church  and  Manse 
Fund;  iu  foreign  mlBsions  are  to  the  New  Hebrides 
and  thi  Chineae ;  it  baa  three  theological  tutont,  and  its 
estimated  total  income  for  1676  was  £15,000.  The 
mioimum  stipend  is  £200  with,  or  £250  without,  a 
manse.  It  is  expected  that  £800  will  now  be  reached 
through  the  Sustentation  Fund.  The  legislature  hav- 
ing passed  an  act  fur  the  establishment  of  denomina- 
tional colleges  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Sydney, 
St.  Andrew'a  Presbyterian  College  has  sprung  into  ex- 
istence. It  affords  a  home  for  young  men  attending  the 
university,  and  the  means  of  theological  education  for 
students  of  divinity.  The  General  Assembly  has  en- 
acted that  after  1678  none  but  graduates  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  candidates  for  the  office  of  the  ministry. 

Minion  Work.  —  Three  classes  are  recognised:  the 
aborigines,  the  Polynesian  tribes,  and  the  Chinese  in 
the  gold-fiekte.  The  aborigines  are  so  widely  scattered 
that  efforb  among  them  have  been  chiefly  deaultnry. 
A  devoted  Chinese  catechist  labors  successfully  Among 
his  countrymen  at  Sydney.  The  New  Hebrides  Mis- 
sion baa  a  abare  of  support  from  this  Church,  which  at 


one  time  supported  the  Kev.  James  D.  Gonktxt,  wIk^ 
after  returning  to  Enxnanga,  was  murdered  in  ISTS. 

8.  Th€Sym*dtifEaMmAii^n^i»tonaeAolt^mm 
who  stood  aloof  from  the  general  unkm  of  1865,  on  the 
ground  that  Free-Chuicb  principles  were  not  sufficiently 
maintained.  It  consists  of  two  preabyteriea,  having 
nine  ministers  and  charges. 

4.  PrtAgUrian  Church  of  QueaakmiL—Ia  18SB  the 
district  of  Hoteton  Bay  was  declared  a  aqiarate  ooloay, 
called  Queensland.  The  first  Presbyterian  minieter  had 
arrived  in  1847,  In  16^  the  sepuate  eongicgatiaes 
belonging  to  the  different  sections  of  Preabytcriainsni 
united  as  "The  PresbyteriaD  Cborcb  of  QoBBnalmd.* 
The  basis  of  union  was  the  Wesunioster  Confeanoa, 
and  all  the  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  c<4onT 
were  embraced.  There  are  3  presbylerieti,  24  charges, 
and  20  ministers.  The  General  j^sembly  meela  the 
fliBt  MiHiday  of  Uiy.  There  are  committeea  for  Sab- 
bath-achot^  (2410  echolara),  Hooie  Uiasion  and  dumb 
Extension,  Sustentation,  Training  Yont^  Ifen  far  the 
Hiniatiy,  and  the  Support  of  Aged  and  Infirm  lliiiit- 
tem.  lite  Presbyterian  population  of  the  colony  is 
22,000.   The  annual  contributions  are  ^ut  £9000. 

6.  PrttbgUritm  Church  of  T'omiamu.  —  The  fir* 
Preebyterian  miniater  arrived  at  Hofaart  Town  in  IKS 
or  1828.  In  1886  there  waa  ODiiaUtnled  the  Piwbyiqy 
of  Van  Diemen'a  Land,  and  the  Scotch  Chvch  was 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  Eo^iah.  In  184&  aa 
attempt  was  made  by  the  bishop  of  the  Engfish  CAiiRb 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  obtain  authority  over  all  the 
inhabitants,  but  the  Presbyterians  succeeded  in  check- 
ing this,  and  in  getting  a  rule  recognised  limiting  the 
power  of  the  English  bishop  in  these  colnniea  to  the 
Bupnintandeuci  ^  bis  own  clergy.  The  Preal^rtariaa 
Church  has  not  been  equally  imsperoM  in  this  m  in 
other  ooloniee,  and  there  is  still  a  division  in  the  raoka. 
The  Preriiyt«y  of  Tasmania  and  the  Free  Preahytcty 
ofTasmaniaindicatethisdivirion.  There  are  17  chmgee 
in  aU,  and  13  ministers. 

6.  Pretbglericm  Church  of  Smith  Aiutralia.-~ThK 
Bnt  Presbyterian  ChurA  b^ao  in  AdeUde  in  183% 
and  fw  some  years  ministers  from  the  diflercnt  Prwby- 
terian  bodies  continued  to  drop  in.  In  1866  ■  ■anoa 
was  effected.  There  are  now  11  ministers  mad  IS 
chafes.  Union  College  is  supplied  by  an  fnrtrpf  inltM 
profenor  of  Church  history;  a  Baptist,  of  the  Gic^Tea- 
taroent ;  and  a  Presbyterian,  of  theolo|^. 

7.  fu'ew  Zealand  Preabi/Uria*  ChmrtA. — Presbyterin* 
ism  waa  first  planted  here  about  the  year  1840;  at  least 
the  first  minister  went  there  then.  The  Chmch  has 
made  good  progreas,  and  has  been  geogn4ihicany  i&- 
vided  into  The  Pretbgterian  Church  o/*  Xne  Zeaiaid 
and  The  Pre^terian  Church  of  OUign.  la  1876  tbe 
Church  in  tbe  northern  section  had  7  presbyteries^  57 
ministers  in  charges,  and  4  unatuched.  The  Otago 
branch,  founded  in  1846  by  a  Free  Church  colony  fnm 
Scotland,  had  45  ministerB,  but  in  both  sections  thaie  is 
a  great  demand  for  more,  Beridea  the  mtniatcn  there 
are  a  conuderable  number  of  evangelists  who  strive  to 
some  degree  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  stated  min»- 
try.  The  New  Zealand  Churches  present  tbe  same  in- 
teresting spectacle  as  other  young  colonial  chur^ics, 
striving  after  an  organisation  on  the  model  at  Scotland, 
and  having  committees  and  scheroca  organized  for  that 
purpose.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  Prasl^-teriaa 
Church  for  general  education,  and  the  chair  of  monl 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Otago  waa  endowed  hv 
them.  The  effort  to  obtain  a  wcU-f^ucatetl  miniatrv  is 
conspicuous  in  its  stniggles,  and  in  Otago  a  b«^ni^qc 
has  been  made  of  a  theological  institution,  an<l  a  prt>- 
feaeor  of  divinity  and  various  tutors  appointed.  In 
other  parts  of  the  colony  efforts  have  likewise  been 
made  to  suiqily  an  educated  miniaury.  Bat  the  diflfenl- 
Uea  in  this  direction  have  been  great;  tnany  Preahyte- 
rians  have  Joined  other  churches,  and  lirile  has  b«ea 
done  by  the  churches  at  home.  Much  is  done  in  the 
wi^  of  Sonday-acluM^   ^'^1^^^^^^'*'**'*  ^""i 
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datiotu  aboond.  Some  congregaUom  do  little  or  noth- 
ing for  missions;  others  sra  much  interested  in  them. 
The  New  Hebrides  Misuun  receives  s  good  slure  of 
help,  and  recently  Bomethiog  hss  been  attempted  for 
FijL  There  are  committees  for  Sustentation,  Church 
Extension,  Mission,  Temperance,  I^mody,  and  similar 
objects  in  both  sections  of  the  Church,  betokening  no 
snail  amount  of  acti\-ity  and  earnestness. 

8.  PrubsttriuH  Churck  in  South  Africa.— Whan  the 
Cape  became  an  English  colony  in  1004,  an  application 
was  made  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  ministerial  sup- 
ply, and  in  1822  and  folkming  yean  eleven  ministerB 
joined  the  Capa  Cbareh.  In  1860  eight  more  Scotch 
ministers  joined  this  Dutch  Reformed  body.  There  are, 
besides,  nine  Independent  Presbyterian  congregations  in 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  numbering  abont  1000  nkembers. 

9.  Otkfr'Coltmial  Churckea.—^  oonnecljon  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  then  are: 

Osgfifaisfc  MbibUn. 

In  Snnib  America   U  18 

In  West  Indies   «  4 

In  Ceylon   9  S 

Connected  with  the  Free  Chnrcli  of  SooUand  are : 

Ogsgnssllin.  UlDlilm. 

In  South  Africa   5  ^ 

In  Haul.   4  1 

In  ocber  places   18  9 

10.  PreAf/lfrim  Ckareh  in  Jopmi.— This  body  was 
oignnized  in  1878  by  a  union  of  all  Presbyterian  mis- 
asonaries  in  Japan.  For  doctrine,  the  Westminster  Cat- 
echism, the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  Shorter 
Cstechism,  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  were  adopted. 
The  eonatitution  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church 
wan  ehoeen  as  the  model  for  administration. 

Sea,  besides  tbe  works  already  quoted  in  different 
seetiona  of  this  article,  Smith,  TtMta  qf  Ckurek  Hiiioiy 
Gardner,  Faitlu  of  the  World,  voL  U;  Tke  Ameriem 
Cjfelop,  xiii,  809  sq. ;  Schem,  Cydop.  qf  Education,  s.  v. ; 
Marsden,  flittory  of  Christian  Churchta  and  Seat,  ii, 
109  sq. ;  and  Blaikie's  Report,  all  of  which  we  have 
freely  used. 

Prenbyterianfam,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  is  com- 
mnlyundeiBtoadaatbeaynonymofAnti-Prelacy.  But, 
in  tratb,  there  are  three  systems  of  religious  opinion,  by 
no  means  necessarily  affiliated,  which  are,  with  a  notice- 
able uniformity,  found  in  combination  under  this  name. 
These  are,  a  Calvinistic  theology,  the  Parity  of  (he  Cler- 
i:y,aod  Ptodobaptism.  See  Prksbvtrrian  Churches. 
All  branches  of  Presbyterian  ism  ort^aiiized  themselves 
into  a  PmiMfttrian  AUianee  in  Loiuion  in  lt47a  on  the 
basts  of  the  Concensus  of  Keformed  Confessions  and  Pres- 
bjterian  government,  and  held  the  first  council  at  Edin- 
bnrfch  in  1877.  The  next  will  convene  in  Phibidelphia 
in  1880. 

L  Doctriitet, — The  doctrines  espoused  by  Presbyte- 
rians, in  Great  Britain  and  America,  are  found  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di- 
rines,  together  with  the  Catechisms,  Larger  and  Shortr 
cr,  thereto  appended.  As  a  system,  they  are  the  doc- 
trines generally  known  as  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic. 
Presbyterians  coincide  with  other  orthodox  bodies  in 
tbe  reception  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Trinity,  Re- 
denptiun  through  Christ,  Regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Rpiric,  the  Kesiirreclion,  and  Eternal  Judgment.  They 
are  distinguished  epecitically  by  opposition  to  Arminian, 
Pelagian,  and  semi-Pelagian  tenets.  I'he  decisions  of 
tbe  Synod  of  Dort  on  the  "Ave  points"  of  l^redestina- 
tion.  Particular  Atononent,  Original  Sin,  Special  Grace, 
and  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saintiv  have  usnally  been 
acknowledged  as  setting  forth  their  views.  But  while 
there  is  a  subsUntial  unity  on  these  points,  there  are 
shades  of  difference,  from  High  or  Hyper  Calvinism  to 
Moderate  Calvinism ;  from  Supralapsarianism  to  Sublap- 
•arianian ;  from  H<^kinnanisra  to  Baxlerianinro ;  from 
tbe  nnbending  Covenanters  to  the  lexer  Cnmberiands; 
fram  tbe  strict  Old  School  with  Scottish  predilections 
to  tbe  more  flexible  New  Sebotil  with  New  Kngland 
Imningfc   Though  eonaenting  to  be  called  Calviniade 


for  purposes  of  convenience,  Presbyterians  do  not  receive 
all  Calvin's  views  without  qualification ;  neither  do  they 
admit  that  they  owe  thdr  system  to  the  Genevese  re- 
former, fur  they  clsim  fytit*  higher  antiquity,  reaching 
even  beyond  tbe  great  clumiHon  Augustine  to  no  less 
an  authority  than  St.PanL  They  assert  that  the  Re- 
formers of  the  16th  century  were  agreed  upon  the  points 
named,  as  appears  from  the  harmony  of  tbe  Augsbuig 
Confession,  the  Heidelberg  Catecbi8m,the  Helvetic  Con- 
fession, the  Scotch  Confession,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  French  Confesuon  pre- 
sented to  FraneU  II,  the  Belgic  Confession,  and  the  De- 
crees of  the  Synod  of  Durt  in  1618, 

The  Westminster  Confession,  rejecting  the  Apocry- 
pha, recognises  Holy  Scripture  as  the  only  infallible 
nUe  of  faith  and  practice.  Hence  every  position  is  kup- 
ported  by  proof-texts.  The  Confession  teaches  that 
there  are  in  the  godhead  three  persons,  the  Father,  tbe 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoat,the  some  in  substance,  equal 
in  power  and  glory.  To  God  are  ascribed  the  works  of 
creation,  providence,  and  redemption.  Man  having  fall- 
en, the  Covenant  of  Works  is  replaced  by  the  Covenant 
of  Grace,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Mediator  and  Admin- 
istrator for  his  elect  people.  Divine  sovereignty  and 
man's  free  agency  are  both  fully  and  equally  admitted, 
without  attempting  to  explain  this  high  mysteri',  but 
rather  requiring  it  to  be  handled  with  special  providence 
and  care.  The  doctrine  of  tbe  Divine  Purpose,  Decree, 
Predestine  ton,  or  Fore^rdiiiaUon,  is  guarded  from  fatal- 
ism  or  perversion  in  several  ways :  it  is  explicitly  stated 
that  neither  is  God  the  author  or  approver  of  sin ;  nor  is 
violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creature;  nor  is  the 
liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but 
rather  establish^ ;  and  they  who  perish  are  punished  for 
their  atna.  The  Covenant  ofWorks  having  been  broken 
by  tbe  flnt  man,  who  was  the  federal  head,  representa- 
tive, and  root  of  his  race,  a  consequent  cormpriun  of  nat- 
ure, a  disability  of  the  will  to  spiritual  good,  and  a  liabil- 
ity to  suffering  and  death,  temporal  and  eternal,  were 
conveyed  to  aU  bis  posterity.  Effectual  calUng  oonusu 
in  the  special  grace  of  God  operating  on  the  minds  and 
hearta  of  all  those  whom  he  hn  predestinated  to  eternal 
life,  in  the  reception  of  which  grace  men  are  passive, 
yet  submit  most  freely,  being  made  willing  by  his  pow- 
er. Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy,  and  oth«  elect  per^ 
sons  who  are  iiica|>sble  of  the  outward  call,  are  nerer^ 
tbeless  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  tbe 
Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  where,  and  bow  he  pleaseth. 
That  all  infants  dying  in  itifsncy  come  under  the  above 
conditions  and  are  saved  is  a  general  sentiment  of 
l*resbyterianB,  so  far  as  can  be  collected  from  their  pub- 
lished writings.  (See  Chalmers,  Rom.  lect,  xiv,  xxvi ; 
Gumming,  InJ'utU  Sale.  p.  25;  Smyth,  Bertaved  Par- 
ent, p.  l!t ;  Juiikiii,  Jiitlijicalion,  p.  143;  Hodge,  Sytftm 
of  TAeology  [see  Index  J.)  Justification  consists,  not 
in  inherent  righteousness,  nor  in  imputing  the  act  of 
faith  or  any  other  act  as  righteousness,  but  In  the  par- 
don of  sin  for  Chriitt'H  Bak<-,  and  the  accepting  as  right- 
eous by  imputing  the  rightfousness  of  Christ  received  1^ 
faith.  Adoption  and  sanctification  accompany  juslifica- 
tiun.  Saving  faith  is  a  fiducial  belief  of  the  truth,  and 
is  shown  to  be  sincere  and  active  by  repentance  and 
good  works,  as  evidential  of  regenerating  grace.  The 
perseverance  of  the  saints  is  not  owing  to  anything  in 
them,  but  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  will  not  suffer 
them  finally  to  fall  away.  Personal  assurance  does  not 
belong  to  the  essence  of  faith,  and  may  be  dimmed  or 
lost,  but  it  is  a  high  privilege,  and  every  belierer  sbould 
strive  to  attain  it.  It  does  not  lead  to  laxity  of  moials, 
for  the  law,  though  no  longer  a  covenant  of  worki^  is 
still  binding  as  a  rule  of  life  and  conduct. 

II.  Worship. — The  Prest^lerian  forms  of  worship  are 
extremely  simple.  The  rending  of  a  portion  pf  Script- 
ure, extemporaneous  prayers,  the  singing  of  two  or 
three  psalms  or  hymns,  a  seitnoo  or  exhortation,  and 
the  pnnoancing  of  the  apootolic  KSedictwml^  the 
dose  by  the  minister,  fin^S^d^^tlMpvAnr^Mrrice. 
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Wbea  no  preacher  u  present,  the  people  conduct  the 
meeting  tbenuelvei,  an  elder  presiding  and  directing 
the  several  parts  of  reading,  pray«r,  and  pfaiae.  Notli- 
bg  can  be  simpler  or  more  flexible,  capable  of  adapting 
itMlf  to  the  necessities  of  the  miMtoitary  or  the  street- 
preacher,  as  well  as  to  the  wants  of  the  most  cultivated 
audiences.  But  while  the  Presbyterian  Church  neither 
uses  nor  condemns  a  litu^,  she  provides  fur  the  dig- 
nity and  propriety  of  divine  sen'ice  by  means  of  a  Direc- 
tory fur  Public  Worship  as  ■  guide,  and  by  requiring 
ministers  to  qualify  thenudves  for  this  duty,  no  less 
than  for  that  of  preaching,  by  reading,  premeditation, 
and  habitual  communion  with  God  in  secret. 

Presbyterians  keep  the  Sabbath-day  strictly  as  a  day 
of  rest  and  devotion :  but  they  have  conscientious  scni- 
plea  against  the  obligatory  observance  of  such  days  as 
Christmas,  Good-Friday,  and  Easter,  The  key  to  their 
practice  in  this  and  other  respects  (as  declining  to  bow 
at  the  name  of  Jeaui,  avmding  the  aign  of  the  craes  in 
bapUsa  and  ila  form  in  chureh  architecture,  refusing 
sponsors  and  oonfirmation,  not  marrying  with  a  ring, 
discountenancing  clerical  vestments,  etc)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  adoption  by  the  early  Presbyterians  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  nothing  is  allowable  in  divine  worship  but 
what  is  divinely  commanded,  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
that  everything  ia  alltnraUe  except  wbat  is  for- 
bidden, and  only  two  sacraments  are  recognised  aa  of  di> 
vine  warrant— baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Dipping 
or  immersion  is  not  in  so  many  words  forbidden,  but  is 
pronounced  not  necessary,  and  the  ordinance  ia  consid- 
ered to  be  rightly  administered  by  pouring  or  sprinkling 
— purification,  not  burial,  being  the  idea  symbolised 
tJiereby.  The  inbnt  obildren  t^  one  or  both  believing 
parents  have  a  right  to  baptism  in  virtue  of  the  Abra- 
bamic  covenant,  which,  being  anterior  to  Hoses,  was 
onaSected  and  unrepealed  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Mo- 
aaic  law.  Baptism  being  regarded  as  a  public  Church 
ordinance,  private  baptisms,  ez(»pt  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  are  discouraged.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  only 
a  commemoration  with  bread  and  wiiie,  and  the  idea  of 
a  sacrifice  or  of  the  real  preseuce  is  carefully  repudiated. 
At  the  same  time,  the  spiritual  presence  of  CSirist,  his 
spedal  nearness  to  worthy  receivers,  and  a  peculiar 
blessing  are  aa  strongly  munuined.  To  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  adoration  of  the  elements,  as  well  aa  better 
to  conform  to  the  supposed  original  posture  of  the  apos- 
tles, this  sacrament  is  taken  sitting,  either  in  the  adja- 
cent pews  or  around  lung  ubles  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. To  this  ordinance  such  only  are  admitted  aa 
have  on  profes^n  of  their  fiiith  in  Christ  been  received 
into  the  roembership  of  the  Church  by  the  sesaiun,  or 
such  other  persons  as  are  known  to  be  in  good  Church 
standing  elsewhere.  During  the  fleld-preaching  of  the 
Scottish  Keformation  period  and  Rubsetiuently,  several 
neighboring  congregations  often  juirted  tugether  to  ob- 
serve the  communion.  On  such  occasions  there  were 
several  successive  celebrations  of  the  Supper,  called  the 
dm,  second,  or  third  "  table,"  and  so  on.  A  small  pew- 
ter token  bearing  a  certain  number  was  given  tu  each 
worshipper,  and  specified  the  table  or  service  at  which 
its  bearer  was  expected  to  communicate.  Settled  con- 
gregations thus  came  to  employ  the  token  in  their  own 
services.  Latterly  the  token  has  been  replaced  by  a 
card  on  which  the  communicant  writes  his  name  and 
address,  keeping  in  this  manner  the  pastor  aware  of  his 
residence.  This  uring  of  a  card  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibits the  Presbyterian  opposition  to  npm  or  indiscrim- 
inate communion,  while  the  welcome  given  to  members 
of  other  evangelical  churches  shows  equally  opposition 
to  ctote  communion,  so  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
is  that  of  rtttrioed  communion,  restricting  or  confining 
this  privilege  to  brethren  of  known  Christian  character. 

IIL  Govarimaa. — Presbyterianism  is  (he  government 
of  elders,  b^g  derived  from  the  Greek  wpta^vrtpoi, 
presbyter,  or  elder.  It  is  conceived  to  be  analogous  to 
the  eldership  of  the  Hebrews,  the  i^/ur/ifiovTee  of  the 
Greeks  the  tauau§  of  the  Botnans,  and  the  aldermen  or 


eldermen  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and,  so,  to  be  (booded  ia 
the  necessities,  instincts,  and  common-sense  of  bum 
nature  as  well  as  in  Scripture  itaelf.  Pnrin-teriana  ac- 
knowledge no  other  head  of  the  Church  tbna  (AriM. 
Instead  of  recoguiNng,  like  episcopacy,  a  ftisAop  as  ^ 
ferent  from  and  superior  to  pntbglrr,  and  nuiuiainiiig  a 
distinction  of  ranks  among  the  ministers  of  religion,  jt 
holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  both  in  Scripture  aiid  the 
constitution  of  the  Himitive  Church  bMop  and  pro- 
bgta-  are  couvertiUe  terms,  and  tiM  then  is  oomplcu 
equality  in  point  of  ofBce  and  authority  among  tbon 
who  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  liowera 
they  may  differ  in  age,  abilities,  or  acquirement*.  TV 
argument  as  between  the  Prratgteriam  and  Kpueaftii- 
an*  is  treated  in  the  articles  Bishop  and  PKKBarrKR, 
and  as  between  the  Pmb^lmatu  and  CoHgrryalitimaluit, 
or  ImdepmdeKttf  in  the  arUcIes  £u«B  and  OaDlxanoK. 

According  to  the  views  of  IVeal^teriatia,  then  aofbt 
to  be  thiM  classes  of  ofBcers  in  every  oonpletdT  or- 
ganized Church  —  vis.  at  least  one  teaching  cMrr,  ibe 
bishop  or  pastor,  a  body  of  ruling  elders,  aitd  dcaccoL 
The  first  is  designed  to  minister  in  word  and  doctrim 
and  to  dispense  the  sacraments,  the  second  lo  assiK  is 
the  inspection  and  government  of  the  congregatiaa, 
ancf  the  third  to  manage  its  financial  affhira.  They 
disallow  all  juriadiction  or  interference  on  the  pait  sf 
the  dvil  magistrate,  except  for  protection.  TVy  are 
■no  less  Jealous  of  ecclestastical  encroochmenta,  and  bold- 
ly assert  that  synods  and  councils  may  err,  and  bar* 
erred ;  that  all  Church  power  is  only  minifterial  awl 
declarative;  that  no  Church  judicatory  has  Ibe  ligtit 
to  make  laws  to  bind  the  couKience  by  virtae  of  its 
own  authority ;  that  God  alone  is  lord  of  the  nmacican; 
and  that  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  univeml  and 
inalienable.  'Iliey  maintain  the  parity  of  the  dergr, 
and  protest  against  prelacy  or  episcopacy,  or  the  onf- 
man  power,  as  a  usurpation  finding  Do  warrant  in  tbe 
writings  of  the  apostles  or  of  those  of  the  early  faibcn 
nearest  to  their  time.  They  no  less  disa)>pTOve  of  tbe 
opposite  extreme  of  Independency,  or  the  complete  aa- 
tonomy  of  each  separate  congregation.  They  view  ike 
whole  collection  ot  believers  aa  one  body,  constitotiag 
the  universal  or  catholic  Church  (meaning  by  '*caa»- 
lic"  not  confined  to  one  nation,  as  befitre  under  tbe  la«\ 
thcnigh  distributed  into  particular  congregaiiooa  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  together  more  conveniently. 

lltough  Presbyterian  churches  hold  the  doctrine  of  ■ 
parity  of  ministers,  they  have,  when  fully  organind,  s 
gradation  of  Church  courts  fur  the  exercise  of  govcn- 
ment  and  discipline,  and  the  Presbyterian  systen  is 
thus  further  distinguished  frmn  others  by  this  aanad- 
ing  series  of  appellate  courts.  The  first  or  lowest  cooit 
is  the  Church  Session,  consisting  of  the  pastor  and  niUsf' 
elders  chosen  by  a  particuUr  congregation.  The  eldm 
are  chosen  and  ordained  for  life,  although,  either  of  tbrit 
own  motion  or  that  of  the  people,  they  may  naign  and 
cease  to  be  acting  elders.  The  next  court  above  n  tbe 
Presbytery,  whidi  in  the  mily  ordaining  body,  mretinf 
twice  or  ofiener  in  the  year,  and  conaiuing  of  all  the 
ministers  and  one  elder  from  each  Chureh  session  with- 
in a  given  districu  The  Synod,  which  meeu  but  one*  i 
year,  comprises  a  number  of  adjacent  presbyteries  (tboK 
within  a  state,  for  insUnce),  and  is  compMed  of  alt  Ibc 
ministers,  and  one  elder  from  each  Church  aeanon,  with- 
in those  bounds.  (Few  the  peculiar  authority  and  char- 
acter of  tbe  synods  In  the  state  ettablishnwntB  of  the 
Continent,  see  the  article  Stsoi>.)  The  General  A»em- 
bly,  which  meets  annually,  is  the  fourth  and  higheii 
court  in  order,  and  embraces  all  the  presbyteries  in  tbe 
connection.  It  ii  entirely  a  delegated  body,  composed 
of  an  equal  proportion  of  ministers  and  ruling  ekhn 
elected  by  the  presbyteries  to  represent  them,  the  ratio 
being  determined  by  the  iax6  of  the  body,  and  care  btantc 
taken  to  prevent  its  becoming  unwieldy.  Each  su pence 
court  or  Judicatory  has  the  conslitutiond  right  of  tt- 
viewing  and  controlling,  MHlSrmiiie^  nveraing,  the 
doings  and  dec«siif  ^l»e^Uil^^|^   A  mooted 
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qneation  or  a  Judicul  case  may  thus  be  removed  suc- 
caanvety  from  uue  court  tu  aiiuther,  till  ilie  cullective 
wiadoin  of  tbe  whole  Ctiurvh,  r«preaeiital  in  tbe  court 
of  final  reaoit,  free  from  local  prejudices  or  partialities, 
ba*  ao  opportunity  of  deciding  upon  it.  'I'be  Ueneral 
Aaaembly  cnjojra  alao,  through  ita  tniatcfl^  diiecloni, 
iMMUda*  or  conmitteea^  a  gcnenl  juriaiUetian  over  tbe 
oocnmon  financea,  theolofpcal  seminaries,  fordgn  and 
donteatic  missioiiR,  education  for  the  ministry,  publica- 
tioo,  church  building,  and  currespondence  with  foreign 
charehesL 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  though  Pieabylcriaiu 
■aaiiitain  that  truth  ia  in  oidar  to  goodiWH^  and  an 
taoacioua  of  what  they  underatwid  to  be  the  teaching 
of  Scripture,  they  are,  at  tbe  same  time,  neither  tagoted 
nor  ezdomve,  and  to  represent  them  aa  aiich  they  con- 
sider unfair  in  the  extreme^  Tbey  do  not  unchurch 
other  denominations,  but  are  ready  to  extend  the  baud 
of  fellowship  wherever  they  discern  lubetaatial  truth 
and  the  image  of  Christ.  Their  standards  explicitly 
aay,  **  We  embrace  in  tbe  spirit  of  charity  tboae  Cbriti- 
dans  wbo  difir  from  ob,  in  opinion  or  pniodoe,  on  tbeae 
aubjccCa. . . .  There  are  truths  and  forms  with  respect  to 
which  noen  ot  good  character  and  prineiplea  may  differ ; 
and  in  all  these  they  think  it  the  duty,  both  of  private 
Christians  and  aociettea,  tu  exercise  mutual  forbearance 
towards  each  other"  {Fornt  of  Gov.  bk.  i,  ch.  i,  p.  8), 
See  Hagenbach,  Hiit.  of  Dod.  ii,  178;  Schal^  Afcitm. 
^  tie  &/.  Con/.  (Itt77) ;  Lewis,  Prab.  Mtamit,  eon- 
tamimg  Farms  for  the  Rtcordi  of  ike  Stttio*  Pretbj/tery 
amd  SifMod,  and  /JU  Jadidal  and  other  Hcdesiaslical 
PrviModingt  rtquired  the  Polity  of  the  Prab.  Church ; 
Shedd,  Hut.  of  Doctrvtu  (see  ludex) ;  Neandcr,  Hiit. 
of  Doffma*  (see  Index) ;  HiH.  of  lAe  WfMtnmiter  A  **em- 
bijf;  Hitt.  of  Confeuiotu ;  Miller,  on  Preilyterianun*; 
Sray  th,  Work§  and  TracU  on  Prr^teruinism ;  Schaff, 
Crtedt  of  CkritteHdomy  voL  iii ;  aud  the  TkeeL  index  by 
lljilconi,pL878.S80.  (E.H.O.) 

PrmbytaxlaiM,  a  name  derired  flrom  the  peculiar 
Church  f^remment  which  is  advocated  (see  Primbt- 
TBB  and~PRESSTTKRtANiSM),  designates  a  large  body 
of  Pruteatant  Christians,  not  bound  together  in  one  large 
denoniiaation,  but  associated  in  independent  churchea. 
Aa,  however,  the  term  Congregationalist  embraces  not 
merely  tbe  denomination  which  assumes  that  title,  but 
also  tboae  whose  principles  of  government  are  the  aaroe 
though  their  doctrines  may  be  diverse,  as  the  Baptists, 
the  Chrifltiana  or  Caropbellites,  the  Uniurisus,  etc.,  so 
tbe  term  Presbyterian  properly  embraces  all  those  that 
accept  the  Pre^yterian  principles  of  government^  even 
ihoagh  there  be  some  differencea  in  their  theological  be- 
lted All  Protealant  or  Refiirmed  churchea  may  in  gen- 
eral be  aaid  to  be  divided  into  three  claaaea — those  who 
hold  to  government  by  or  through  bishops,  L  e.  to  an 
Rpiacopal  government;  those  wbo  hold  to  government 
directly  by  Uie  members  of  the  Church  without  the  me- 
diarioQ  of  any  representatives,  i  e.  to  a  Congregational 
or  Independent  form  of  government ;  and  those  who  bold 
to  government  by  a  board  of  elders  or  presbyters,  i.  e.  tu 
a  Presbyterian  form  of  government.  Presbyterianism, 
TBTtoualy  modified,  ia  the  form  of  Church  government 
observed  by  many  Protestant  churchea,  but  is  most  per^ 
fectly  developed  in  Briuin  and  America.  In  Britain  it 
prevails  chiedy  in  Scotland,  although  during  the  Com- 
monwealth in  the  17th  century  it  was  for  a  very  short 
rime  in  the  ascendant  in  England  also.  In  the  "  Gen- 
eral Freal^-terian  Council"  held  at  Edinburgh  in  July, 
1877,  the  (Jertnan  state  eataUishmenta  and  the  French 
and  Dutch  Refonned  churches,  aa  weU  aa  other  bodies 
that  admit  of  certain  features  of  Presbyterianism  in 
go\-emment,  were  represented;  and  Dr.  Bl^kie,  in  his 
Report  OH  Prenbi/tfrian  Chnrehtt,  which  was  submitted 
and  approved  by  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  at  Ed- 
inburgh, treats  of  all  these  churches  aa  I'reri>yterian 
bodicai  In  moat,  if  not  all  of  those  churches,  while 
there  ia  ■  eoitdatorial  aj-stem  that  connects  them  with 
the  stale,  pring  tbe  latter  conaideratde  control,  there  is 


also  a  true  Presbyterian  and  aj-nodal  constitution.  In 
virtue  of  the  former,  these  churches  have  iu  s(»ne  cases 
a  general  oversight  of  all  matters  affecting  the  moral 
aud  religious  well-being  of  the  community,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  tbe  latter  tbey  deal  mure  e^cially  with 
spiritual  quaaUona.  Thia  waa  auhatanliaUy  the  system 
advocated  by  tbe  Scottish  Reformers,  and  still  exhiUted 
to  some  extent  by  the  presence  in  the  Genenl  Aaeem- 
bly  of  the  Scottish  Established  Church  of  a  represent- 
ative of  the  sovereign  called  the  lord  high  commit 
aioner,  authorized  to  bring  ita  sessions  at  any  time  to  a 
close  ahould  the  proceedings  conflict  with  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives—  by  tbe  presence  as  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly Dot  only  of  elders  chosen  1^  the  ebnrcbes,  but  of 
eiders  appointed  to  be  there  by  the  town  councils  of 
Buch  places  aa  are  poaaeaeed  of  royal  charters,  and  henoe 
called  royal  burghs,  and  by  the  wide  range  or  social  as 
well  as  of  religious  questions  that  it  conriders.  In 
Presbyterian  churches  not  connected  with  the  state, 
whether  In  Great  Britain,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  this  coantryor  elsewhere,  the  Jurisdiction  being  over 
only  their  own  members  and  dvil  repreatntaUvea  un- 
known, tbe  diacuasitHtB  are  confined  to  matters  directly 
affecting  tbe  interests  of  religion,  and  a  more  pordy 
spiritual  type  of  Presbytaianism  in  consequence  pre- 
vails. See  tbe  articles  Bkloium;  Bohioiia;  Framcx; 
Holland  ;  Uihioahy  ;  Italy  ;  Pbussia  ;  RusaiA ; 
Spain  ;  Switzkrland.  The  French  consisiorial  sys- 
tem is  more  nearly  Presbyterian  than  the  German,  and 
ia  not  perfectly  so  only  from  tbe  pressure  of  the  eivil 
power.  In  other  churches,  also,  as  well  aa  tn  tbe  Prot- 
estant Church  of  France,  Presbyterianism  ia  more  or  leas 
motUHed  by  tbe  relations  of  Uie  Church  to  the  State. 
See  ItKroKMKD  Churches. 

The  Presbyterians  are  fur  the  most  part  Calvinistic 
in  doctrine.  They  generally  accept  the  Westminster 
Assembly's  Confession  of  Faith  aa  their  symbol  of  belief, 
and  every  minister  in  the  Pred>yterian  Chnreh  of  the 
United  Sutea  ia  required  to  declare  his  personal  belief 
in  it  as  an  embodiment  of  the  truths  uught  in  the 
Scriptures.  1  bey  do  not  agree,  however,  in  their  inter- 
pretarion  or  that  standard,  and  are  divided  into  strict 
Calviniats  and  moderate  Calvinists.  See  Calvimht8. 
This  division  in  sentiment,  combined  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, divided  the  Pre^tcrian  Chureh  of  tbe 
United  States  into  two  bodies  for  a  Ume,  aa  we  have  al< 
ready  seen ;  but  the  division  has  been  heated  and  a  le- 
uiiion  efrecte<1,  the  theological  differences  having  abated. 
See  pRKSRyTKBiAM  Churciibs.  The  chief  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America  not  Calviniiitic  is  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian.  There  was  at  one  time,  however,  a  serious 
defec^on  in  England,  many  of  tbe  churehea  becoming 
Socinian  in  doctrine;  bat  the  Unitarian  churches  in 
England  at  the  present  day  are  nearly  all  Congrega- 
tional in  their  polity.  Calviii  is  generally  regarded  aa 
the  founder  of  Presbyterianism ;  but  it  shuuld  be  borne 
in  mind  that  government  by  a  board  of  elders  was  main- 
tained by  certain  bodies,  aa  the  Waldensians,  from  a  very 
early  age.  Of  course,  we  are  ready  to  grant  that  he 
adopted  the  form  known  as  Preabyterianism  because  he 
believed  it  to  he  "  founded  on  and  agreeable  to  the  Word 
nf  God."  Calvin  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Preabyterianism  in  the  sense  that  he  was  the  first  to 
ftfganize  the  Reformed  Church  on  a  Presbyterian  model, 
just  as  he  was  the  first  to  frame  the  Reformed  faith  of 
Southern  Europe  in  a  clear,  distinct,  and  affirmative 
rurm.  Says  Blaikie :  "  It  ia  not  correct  to  say  that  Cal- 
vin originated  the  Presbyt«ian  ayatem.  But  In  con- 
nection with  it  he  rendered  very  essential  service  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice;  he  unfolded  the  idea  more 
Incidly  than  it  had  been  set  forth  before,  and  with  much 
struggle  he  set  it  in  actual  operation  in  Geneva.  What 
he  thus  established  became  the  model  on  which  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  France  and  other  countries  was  formed' 
(ftcport,  p.  7). 

The  ublea  on  the  following  page  are  from  EOaikU'a 
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Jm  Hlwlaiu  to  tlw  Jem  an  cuiM  on  by 

JbubUahed  Gborcb  ot  Scotland,  Frw 
Chsrcli  of  Scotland,  Reformed  Prw- 
bytarlan  Cburch,  Irish  Preaim«rlBa 
Coarcta,  Eugtlsti  Pmbrterlaii  Chureb. 

Prsabytozlnm.  (l.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
ihthema,OT  inner  portion  or  an  audent  cburch,  because 
it  was  the  place  iu  which  the  presbytera  sat  and  di»- 
charged  tbor  flincUBiii.  See  Ciuncku  (2.)  The 
name  also  of  the  senate  fonned  by  the  presbyters  and 
deieona  of  the  e(»acopal  icaidence,  with  whom  the  bish- 
op delibermLcd  about  the  most  important  affura  of  his 
diocese.  Although  the  goremment  of  the  Church  was 
claimed  by  the  episcopate,  as  inherited  from  the  «po»- 
tuUte,  yet  the  s|Mrit  of  community,  Komwia,  wbich 
prevailed  in  the  Church  required  that  the  Insbop,  when 
important  bunneaa  was  to  be  transacted,  aboold  lake 
the  atlvioe  of  the  presbyCen  and  deacons.  The  limits 
of  the  fwpective  attributes,  however  distinctly  they 
might  be  traced,  were  neglected  where  the  comnuin 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  Church  made  it  desirable, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  episcopal  dignity  stood  the 
leas  in  the  way,  as  even  the  apostles,  in  their  humility, 
had  called  tbemselvea  presbytera  (1  PeL  v,  I,  i  avfi- 
wptffivnpasi  S  John  1;  8  John  1,  o  vptv^vrtfiot). 

girca  the  name  of  preabytera  not  only  to  the 
disciples  of  the  apostles  (Paptas,  in  Euaebius,  ffiit. 
tedet.  iii,  39,  even  the  apostles),  but  also  to  the  bish- 
ops of  bis  time  (Iren.  Ep.  ad  Floi-m.  ap.  Euaeb.  v, 
20J:  ravra  rd  ioyftara  oi  irpA  ^fiAv  irpto^vrtpoi,  ot 
mi  'A:ro«ToXoic  Wft^iTrimivTtt,  o6  irapilMcdv  aot 
(noXttcoDiroc)  it  /ifltKopioc  Kai  awoarSXiKot  irptc^u- 
njt9t.    Id.  Ep.  ad  Victor,  ep.  Rom.  (ap.  Euaeb.  v,  24) : 
Oi  irpA  Xmrqpot  wptapirripoi,  oi  irpotrravric  rqe  i^- 
KXif^'ac  W  *'•'*'  i'fhvf  'AviKiirM'  Xiyofuv  mi  Tliov, 
Tyiviiv  Tt  Eat  TiXftf^poc  cat  Svtrrov.    According  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  presbyter,  it  applies  to  men  rather 
adTanG«d  in  years.    The  languages  of  all  nations  show 
us  that  the  members  of  such  assemblies  were  chosen 
Horn  among  persons  of  a  certain  age.   (Xenophon  [Cy- 
ropad.  I ,  c  2]  speaks  of  ot  yipainpet  Smc  ri  mt  ca- 
Xov^i-oi.   Uvy  [xxxiv,  49]  says  of  the  C^hngin- 
iana,  "Seniores  ita  seoatum  vocabanL"    The  Greeks 
had  yfpovjia,  wvilptov  tv  ^piipva,  ytpovriav ;  the 
Rumaxu  had  their  senatus;  the  (lermaas  their  alder- 
men.   We  find  this  counwllorship  of  the  elden  in  the 
Greek  tranalation  of  the  Old  Testament:  [DeuLxi,16} 
Sepc  -wpfaiivTtpoi  ToS  \aov  nu  ypofipaTtig;  [Jer. 
xix,  1}  dwo  irp€afimpmv  rov  Xaov  cai  iirb  irpta^v- 
rip*0v  ritv  upittv;  [Gzek.  viii,  11]  ifiSopiiKOVTa  tx 
riy  irptvfivnpmii  o7«ou  'lapa{)\ ;  [I  Kings  xii,  6,  8] 
T^v  fiooX'fv  rwv  rpte^vriputy ;  [xx,  8J  oi  wpttt^vn- 
pot  Kai  wdc  o  Xaop.)    The  Jewish  synedrium  was  also 
taken  aa  a  model  {tmvUptoy,  L  e.  college  of  judges, 
Sanhedrin) ;  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  presby- 
taium  is  a  copy  of  the  "synedrinm"  of  the  apostles 
((('c  t6wo¥  irvvtSpiov  tuv  airoaroKmv),    St.  Ignatius 
(110),  who,  more  than  any  other  writer,  insisu  upon 
the  distincrim  between  the  episcopate  and  presbyter- 
ate,  and  the  superiority  of  the  former,  points  out  most 
decidedly  the  connection  of  the  presbyterium,  as  an 
episcopal  council,  with  the  episcopate.    We  read  in  the 
Bp.  ad  a^ra.  c.  8 ;  nAvnt  nfi  tirtamiwy  dKoXo»3(trc 
Mc  'l^90VQ  XpufTof  T'fi  warpi  Koi  ry  watg^vrtfuif  iis 
roTc  dwoffTiiXoic  rove       iuuemnn^  tvrf»noit  itf 
Otov  itnvK^v.    Ad  Magaet.  c  2:  vwoniatfrat  (6 
itaxavoc)  nfi  imaKarit  lifC  Xapin  Qtov  xat  rtji  irptt- 
SvTtpi^  wC  yoftiff  'Irjaov  Xpiarov.    Ad  PkUad.  c.  4: 
U'a  y&p  adp^  rov  Kvpiov  —  coi  iv  vortfptov  dc  tvit- 
oiv  Tov  aifiaroi  ainov,  iv  ^otaartipiov,  «i*c  Eif  M- 
mnwoe  Spa  rtp  wptafivnpiip  Kai  tuucovot^.   Itrid  c 
S :  nSmv  /UTavaevmv  dfut  6  Kvptot,  Idv  ptravori- 
ffwrnv  c'C  ivorfira  Btov  mi  mviSptov  rov  imoKorov. 
In  all  these  passagea  we  And  the  name  irpttr^vreptoy ; 
in  other  passages  the  father  uses  wptafivrtpoi,  althongh 
he  means  the  presbyters  united  in  a  college,  and  not 
the  woe  as  individuals  (.Ep.  ad  Pofyearp,  c  6) :  rmy 
irwtnwouivuy  rw  JwmowM,  wpaQvrtpotc,  Suuco- 
Vill._ia* 


voit.  Ad  PhUad.  proam:  lAv  iv  Ivi  itaiv  vbv 
imoKowif  Kai  roig  avv  aun^  fpt^pvTipot^  tai  jtaao- 
votf  iroiuypivovc  iv  yvmpy  'itfoou  XpurroS.  Ad 
Magmt,  c.  6 :  ivtu^ri  rijS  imoKowi^  cat  roic  wpo- 
ra^/uvotc.  Ad  Trail,  c  8:  flatnc  iyrptiniiifi~ 
aav  Toi^  iioKovovc  tvroXiiv  'l^oov  Xptarov  koI 
rbv  iwinoirov  wc  'Iqvovf  Xpiarov  rode  «i  wpta^ 
ripovs  irwsjiBioi'  9tai  mi  wc  awSaphv  dmarj- 
Xwv.    Ad  Afojpies.  c  6t  XwoviaZtrt  wavra  wp6a~ 

ffCIV  rpOCOdlf^VOV  TOV  iTTUKOWOV  ttc  TOXOV  BtOV  Ksd 

rHv  xpcffjdvripM'  ci'c  rowov  owtSpiov  rSy  dwotrr^ 
Xwv  Koi  rAv  tuwoywv  —  xiirumv/uvwv  tmtoyiaif 
'li|Ooij  Xptarov.  Thus  a  natural  want  led  to  ths 
foundation  of  the  preabyterium,  as  a  cullege  of  preibjr* 
ten  and  deaoona  of  the  Cfnscopal  city,  to  advise  the 
biihop  in  the  moat  important  eeelcnaitieal  aSdn  of  tha 
duMaae. 

The  form  of  this  college  bad  a  ponUve  model  in 
the  "synedrium"  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Jodidaiy 
competency  of  which  was,  in  the  pre^yterium,  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  the  moat  important  qucetiona 
of  administration.  Chryaoatom  (Aa  Saeerdot,  lib.  iii,  c. 
16)  calls  the  preabyterium  rik  r&v  wptaffvripitn'  myi- 
tptovt  The  purpose  of  the  institution  was  to  secure  fit- 
ficiency  in  the  workings  of  the  Church,  aa  is  proved  by 
the  phrase  ^v\ii  iKKXijaxaQ  Otov,  by  which  Origan 
(fit  Joam.)  designates  the  presbyterium.  In  this  sim- 
ple constitution  the  presbyters  and  deacons  of  the  ar- 
cbiepiscopal  city  formed  in  tbe  llrst  five  centuries  the 
higher  clergy,  which,  with  iu  bishops,  was  considered 
as  one  body,  as  Thorn  amin  a^^  Vtlmt  tt  Nooa  EecUtia 
Ditc^i&ia  (Mogunb  1787),  iii,  82:  "Ergo  presbytcri 
diaconique  dvitatun  episcopalium,  qtu  denia  erat  st»> 
perior  dimceaeoB — in  unum  corpus,  in  onuin  aenatum 
coneiliumque  com  episeopo  onibat,  enm  eoque  prindpe 
et  capite  suo,  dericis  populisque  diceceseos  omnibus 
moderabatnr."  As  this  presbyterium  forma  the  council 
of  the  bish<^  it  is  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Church, 
along  with  the  bishop.  Thus,  in  the  Council  q(  Antl- 
ochia,  can.  1 :  "  Si  quia  eorum,  qui  pnesiint  eoderis,  aut 
episcopus,  aut  presbyter,  aat  diaconns,  «I  nc  rwv  wpo- 
toniruv."  The  Council  of  Sardica.  can.  18,  prohibita 
the  elevation  of  neophytes  to  the  highest  dignities: 
to  the  episcopate,  presbyterate,  and  diaconate;  conse- 
quently to  the  governing  clergy.  In  the  oecumenical 
Council  of  Ephesus,  pt.  i,  c.  81,  84,  and  act  i,  we  find 
several  letten  of  the  U^iop  C^rril  of  Alexandria,  ad- 
dreaaed  to  tbe  preabytera  and  deaoona,  and  to  the  people 
of  Alexandria.  When  pope  Siridus  prepared  to  con- 
demn the  heresy  of  Jovinian,  he  took  the  advice  of  his 
priests  and  deacons:  "Facto  ergo  presbyterio  oonstitit 
Christiana  legi  esse  contraria.  Omnium  nostrum,  tarn 
presbyleromm  qusro  diacononim,  quam  etiam  totiua 
cleri  ana  snadtau  fuit  sententia."  Pope  Fdix  pro- 
claimed bis  sentence  against  Petnis  Enopbens,  tbe  un- 
lawful bishop  of  Antioch,  under  the  formula:  "Fiima 
sit  hec  Uu  depoidtio  a  me  et  ab  his,  qui  roecuro  apoa- 
tolicum  thronum  regunL"  The  prert)yterB  and  deacons 
of  Rome  deliberated  in  the  Roman  synods  with  the 
bishops  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome  on  all  matters 
which  were  of  interest  to  the  Roman  see.  In  a  Ro- 
man coancil  under  pope  Hilary,  the  transmutation  of 
a  Spanish  bishop  being  in  queatton,  the  account  saya: 
"  Residentibos  etiam  unlvenis  presbyicria,  adatanttbua 
quoque  diaconibns and  at  the  end  of  the  coundl :  "  Ab 
iiniverais  episcopis  et  presbyteris  acclamatam  est,  nt 
di8cip1ina  servetur,  nt  canones  costodiantur,  roganus." 
The  college  of  the  cardinals  is  by  the  Romanists  claimed 
to  be  a  true  picture  of  these  presbyteries  of  the  apostoUe 
Church.  If  in  the  tranaactiMi  of  affairs  concerning  tbe 
Church  in  general  the  advice  of  the  preabyteriea  waa 
requeated,  this  was  sUU  more  natural  where  the  special 
buaineas  of  the  several  InshopTica  waa  cmeemed.  Tha 
fuurth  Council  of  Carthage  prescribes,  can.  22:  "Ut 
episoopos  sine  consensn  dericorum  suorum  clericos  non 
ordinet;"  and  in  caik  28:  **  lit  epiacmisjiullins  causam 
audlat  absque  pnaaentia  ql|p;^9^4>9@i0^i@l>>t 
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trrita  erit  tenlcatia  epucoiri,  nlai  derieonim  soonim 
m^nm  senteutia  coudrmetur."  Su  Jerome  hvs  (/n 
Jeta,  1,8):  "  £t  no*  babeuaua  Benatum  nostrum, coetum 
pmbyterorum and  Basil.  Ep.  310,  calla  this  senate 
r6  owiSpMV  Tov  irpta^vrtpiov  rov  Kara  r^v  iroXtv. 
St.  CyprUn  tnuuacted  do  business  of  any  conaequenoe 
without  cooBulting  his  preabyUry.  In  the  matter  nf 
the  fiUkii  oocB,  be  says :  "  Deinde  sic  coUatione  oonsili- 
onim  cum  episcapts,  presbyteris,  diaoonis,  confesauribua 
pariler  astantibus  liutna  facta,  lapaorum  tractare  ratio- 
nem."  In  lib.  iii,  ep.  10:  "Ad  id  veto,  quod  acrip«erunt 
comprabyteri  noetri,  »oUu  nseribera  nihil  potut,  cum  a 
primordio  epiaeopatfia  mei  stacoerim,  nihil  dae  onuUio 
TcstiD  et  sine  eonaenau  {dabis,  nw  privuim  aententia 
gerere.  Sl  Ignatioi  (£p.  ad  TraOitmot)  calb  the  pres- 
byters the  oounsellon  of  the  luabop:  irv^/SovXot  mi 
wvfSptvrat  rov  ImoKSwou  o'c  roirov  avvtSptov  rmv 
AiroOTaX^.  The  difference  between  the  presbyteries 
and  the  cathedral  chapters,  which  were  of  later  institu- 
tion, ia  thus  d^ned  tqr  Thomawn  (&  I,  p.  36,  nr.  8  sq.) : 
N<Mi  oonslabat  denia  iUe  niu  presbyteris  et  dis- 
oonis.  2.  Presbyteri  et  diaconi  hi,  parochi  ipu  erant 
et  paalores  omnium  civitatis  ecdeaiarum,  aut  ai  necdum 
casent  divulsB  a  cathedrali  parochin,  in  eo  ipsi  parocho- 
nun  munia  omnia  implebaiit.  8.  Ipsa  sua  ordinatione 
huncgradumetbuDC  dignitatem  oonsequebantur.  Nam 
preabyteratUB  et  diacoAatua  pemque  ac  episoopatus  be- 
neflda  erant,  non  ordinea  tantum;  et  id  genus  ciant  be- 
iwdeia,  qnihos  incnmbemt  aalntis  animarum  cnra,  pro 
•no  oerte  inodo.  4,  Clenis  etiam  muie  RomansB  tcdaim 
formam  pm  ae  fert  splendi«lummam  expreanaaimamque 
f^m  deri,  qui  olim  singulis  in  catbedralibus  eodesiis 
episeopo  oopulabatur.  Constat  enim  Romani  pontiBcis 
cleruB  presbyteris,  diaconisque  cardinalibus,  sen  titulari- 
bus  eodenarum  omnium  Romss  parocbialium  parochis, 
cam  poodfiee,  et  sub  poatifloe  oonapiiantibus  et  coUabo- 
lantibuB  Ronano  in  oonaistorio,  de  negotiia  omnibus, 
qnn  ex  ponttfloia  Bfnrituali  ditiooe^  ex  universt^  in- 
qnam,  ebristiano  orbe  referuntur." 

A  consequence  of  the  partidpation  nf  the  presbyters  in 
the  adminiatration  during  the  lifetime  of  the  bishop  was 
that  they  governed  alone  daring  the  vacancy  of  the  see. 
After  the  death  of  pope  Fabian,  the  dergr  of  Borne  wrote 
to  the  clergy  of  Carthage  {£p.fi  op.  C^.)  x "  Omnes  noa 
decet,  pro  corpore  totiua  eodesia,  ctijus  pet  wiaa  quaa- 
que  provineiaB  membra  digesta  sunt,  excubare."  Oi.ly 
the  decinons  about  the  most  momentous  concerns  were 
postponed  till  after  the  new  occupancy  of  the  see.  Thus 
the  clergy  of  Rome  aay  (£.^.81):  "Quanquam  nobis 
differendie  hujus  rei  major  necessitaa  incumbat,  quibus 
post  exceasum  Fabtani  nullus  est  episcopus  propter  re- 
rum  et  tempOTum  dlfficulUles  conatitntus;"  and  in  an- 
other panage:  "Ante  constitntionem  episcopi  nihil  in- 
novandnm  puuvimus,  ut  interim,  dura  episcopus  dari  a 
Deo  nobis  sustinetur,  in  suspensu  enrum  causa  lenea- 
tur,  qui  moras  possnnt  dilatione  sustinere."  It  was  the 
same  when  the  bishop  was  for  a  longer  period  of  [ime 
absent  from  his  residence.  Thoa  St.  I^aliiis  says: 
**PaBdte  pTcal^teri  enm,  qui  in  riAis  est,  gregem,  us- 
queqoo  Dominus  oatendat  etun  qui  vobis  prindpabitur." 
And  St.  Cyprian  {Ep.  10)  says  (o  bis  prenbyters  and 
deacons:  "Hortor  et  maiido,  ut  vos  vice  mea,  quern 
abesse  oportet,  fungaroini  drca  ea  gerenda  qiiie  admi- 
nistratio  religiose  deposdt and  lib.  iv,  ep.  6 :  "  Officiiim 
meum  diligentia  restra  pnesentet,  et  faciat  omnia,  qiue 
fieri  oportet  circa  eoa,"  etc.  Thus  St.  Hilarius,  in  bis 
petition  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  states  that  be  has 
administered  bis  diocese  tbnugb  his  pRaby  tm  i  •*  Licet 
in  exilio  perraanena  et  ecdedc  adhuc  communionem 
per  presbyteroa  meoe  distribuens."  But  at  an  eariy  pe- 
riod the  bishops  commenced  to  appoint  vicars  for  the 
despatch  of  all  their  business  at  the  time  of  their  sb- 
•ence.  The  institution  of  the  old  pr(«byleries  melted 
organically  into  the  cathedral  chapters,  St.  Kusebius 
of  Tercelli  and  Sl  Augustine,  to  promote  Christian  life 
in  tbdr  presbyteries,  had  already  given  tbam  monasti- 
ral  oonstitutiona.   Other  cathedral  cbBRbea  imitated 


this  arrangement;  and  in  the  empire  of  the  Franks  tbs 
institution  of  common  life,  after  the  model  uf  tbe  inir^ 
tutions  founded  by  bishop  Chrodegang  of  Ueta,  spread 
rapidly.  In  consequence  tbe  ooufirmation  of  the  nle 
proposed  by  the  deacon  Amalarius  at  tbe  Cuuncil  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (816),  the  innovation  was  accepted  m 
all  episcopal  churches.  The  bishops  of  thoae  tinsea,  in 
imitation  of  those  of  the  first  centuries,  did  nothing  at 
importance  witliout  tbeir  canons.  We  have  an  exam- 
ple of  it  in  the  business  transacted  concerning  tbe  less* 
of  some  real  esUle  between  Hincmar  of  Rbeima  and  a 
Thuringian  abbot.  But  if  tbe  cathedral  chapter  was 
the  privileged  part  of  the  deigy  in  this  respect,  yet  tbe 
bishop  was  f^  to  tain  tbe  advice  of  tbe  oiha-  niraibcn 
both  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy.  Thus  btsbsp 
Jonas  of  Auton,  who  wished  to  raise  the  incooM  of  his 
canons,  insured  tbe  "oonsensnm  presbylcronun,  disob- 
norum,  ac  totius  sequentis  ordinis  ejusdem  codewe.' 
When,  in  the  10th  century,  tbe  canonic  com  roan  Ufc 
was  given  up,  the  canons  continued  to  (brm  tbe  bcbsM 
of  the  bishop.  According  to  the  decretals,  tbe  rs—ni 
are  the  bom  counsellon  of  the  tMihofML  CalixUs  II 
forbids  arcbpriesia  and  archdeacons  to  interact  ckria: 
**  Pr»ter  episcopi  et  totius  capituli  commune  ccHinltnaL' 
Alexander  lit  blames  the  patriarch  of  Jemaalen  far 
appointing  and  deposing  abbou  and  other  prebeodatiM 
without  consulting  his  chapter,  and  upon  the  mere  ad- 
vice of  foreigners.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  the  bisbop  u  not  boand 
by  tbe  vote  of  the  chapter,  although  there  are  qocatiuns 
wbieh  cannot  be  decided  without  ita  ooaaent.  Tbs 
Council  of  Trent  also,  in  sess.  xxir,  &  18,  calls  tbe  o- 
thedrat  chapter  the  tatate  of  tbe  bishop.  He  haa  is 
take  its  advice  for  tbe  appointment  of  a  lector  ol  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (CoNc;  T'rirf.sees.v.c  1)^  fortbe  fixing 
of  the  holy  orders,  to  be  requested  in  those  wbo  are  ts 
be  promoted  to  the  dignitiea  and  canoniiea  of  tbe  caibe- 
drds  (sesib  xxiv,  c.  IS) ;  for  tbe  establiabnient  of  semi- 
nariea  (seas,  xsiii,  c.  18) ;  for  any  addition  to  tbe  num- 
ber of  tbe  eaoonriee  (sess.  xxiv,  c.  16),  etc  Bat  the 
presumption  is  always  in  favw  of  the  episcopal  tndp- 
pendence.  Thus,  when  the  chapters  of  the  ecclesiaati- 
cal  province  <rf  Milan  endeavored  to  uicreaae  to  an  a»- 
lawful  extent  the  number  of  tbe  eamtm  wofom,  in  wlu^ 
the  bisht^  has  to  d>lain  the  consent  or  take  tbe  adriee 
of  the  cantms,  St.  BorronueuB  declared,  in  tbe  fouftb 
CouikU  of  Milan,  that  tbe  bishop  was  bonnd  to  have 
the  approbation  or  to  lake  the  advice  of  bis  chapt»' 
only  in  such  cases  as  are  stated  by  law.  The  lii^^aticiits 
about  these  eases  had  become  of  quite  frequent  occur- 
rence since  the  dissolution  of  the  community  of  goods 
in  the  chspters,  and  the  latter  had  often  coodocted 
tbemaelvea  in  regard  to  tbe  bishop  as  independent  car- 
porationa.  In  many  places  the  bishop  bad  become  a 
simple  member  of  tbe  chapter.  Up  to  tbe  year  IflOt 
the  chapters  of  Germany  held  at  tbe  same  time  two 
sharply  defined  positions:  they  constituted,  first,  s»  ol 
old,  the  senate  of  the  bishop,  and  subordinate  to  bim ; 
and,  secondly,  they  were  independent  corporations.  Tbe 
secularization  of  1808  deatnyed  this  latter  podliMi. 
I  The  reorganisation  of  tbe  Church  in  Genaany  atakea 
the  chapter  umi^y  an  episcopal  coundL  The  psfial 
see  has  resolutely  set  its  face  against  all  preiem«ia>  ef 
binding  the  bishops  to  the  consent  of  the  chafrierL— 
WeUer  u.  Welte,  Kirt^trtt-Lex.  s.  v.  See  Bum,  GrtA. 
dtt  ftatitmal  i,  TerrHoriat-KitxhcnlhuMS  m  drr  Katho- 
tUchm  Kircke  (SchalTh.  1861). 

Freabyteiy  ia  (1)  the  apace  in  tbe  cbdr  d  a 
church  io  wbieh  tbe  high-altar  ia  placed;  the  name  is 
sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  cboir.  See  Chasgku 
It  is  (2),  in  Scotch  law,  an  ecclesiastical  divinou  of  tbt 
country,  as  well  as  a  court.  (On  the  Cnniinent  ttus  it 
known  as  the  c/aani.)  In  its  local  aenae  it  liKludes  i 
combination  of  parishea,  varying  from  four  to  thirty,  and 
the  fieneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has 
power  to  vaiy  tbe  size.  — Chambers,  a.  r.  Sec  Scoi^ 
LASDtCRtntcit  OP.  Tbe  presbytery  is  oootpnanl  ef  tbt 
te«:hing  eUeia  of  tl^^ohon^^^^g-f^^^^ 
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diitrtct,  tagethcr  with  mieof  the  ruling  elden  dectod  for 
that  purpose  by  th«  Sewiou  from  each  church.  Besides 
bong  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  judicatory,  it 
is  bound  to  ioapect  carefully  the  personal  conduct  and 
pastoral  labors  of  every  minister  witbiu  iu  bounds,  aod, 
when  necessary,  to  admoaisb,  suspend,  or  even  depose. 
It  beloagB  to  presbyteries  to  gniit  licenses  to  preach  the 
(kqwl,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  preachers  within  its 
bonfen,  to  ^vfl  certificates  of  character,  etc.,  to  those 
removing,  and  to  furnish  supplies  where  needed  for  the 
pulpit.  Any  Church  member  who  feebbtmaeiraggiieved 
br  the  act  of  the  Session  may  appeal  from  its  decisions 
to  the  l'i««bytery.  Superior  in  authority  to  the  Pres- 
brtery  ia  the  ag'nod,  which  is  composed  of  tbe  teaching 
^os  and  one  nding  elder  from  each  church  of  a  larger 
district  than  that  repreaented  by  the  Preri»ytery.  Still 
above  the  Synod  ia  tbe  Gaxrat  AutrMy.  This  em- 
brace representatives,  both  lay  and  dericil,  from  every 
Piwbyt«iy,  and  ia  the  supreme  authority  in  all  eccle^ 
•aticai  matters.  To  it  an  appeal  lies  from  the  Presby- 
tery in  all  ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  a  disciplinary 
character,  and  iu  decinon  is  final.  Its  authority,  how- 
ever, though  supreme,  is  not  unlimited.  In  legislating 
Ibr  tbe  churches  it  is  requited  to  refer  the  laws  which 
it  passes  to  tbe  presbyteries  for  their  approval ;  and  tbe 
law  does  not  become  of  binding  force  upon  tbe  churches 
until  it  reoeives  the  sanction  of  at  least  a  majority ;  in 
certain  cases  two  thirds  are  required.  The  Presbytery 
holds  frequent  and  stated  meetings,  according  as  cir- 
cuutstances  may  require.  In  any  emei^ency  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  moderalor  (q.  v.),  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, or  on  receiving  k  written  requisiUon  fVom  mv- 
eral  memberB,  to  call  a  pro  re  nata  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
byt«rr.  In  Presbyterian  ehurchea,  where  the  supreme 
coun  eonsists  of  ilel^ates,  it  belongs  to  each  Presby- 
tery to  elect  ministers  and  elders  to  represent  tbero  in 
that  court.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  must 
be  dolj  minuted  biy  the  derii,  and  are  subject  to  the 
review  of  the  Prorincial  Synod.   See  PumuixTitRiAii- 

Prasbj^tin  (pre^reu).  This  word,  in  the  various 
forms  wpfffjdtfr^Mi,  prabgterat  prah^termtt,  is  of  fre- 
quent oeenrrenee  in  andent  writers,  and  denotes  either 
tbe  wife  of  a  presbiyter  or  a  deaconess  in  the  Church. 
Sometimes  it  denotes  the  matron  of  a  doistet,  and  an 
abbeaa.    See  Dracoxkss. 

Preaoianoa  (Lat,  pnudo,  to  know  before  it  hap- 
pens) is  an  aUribute  of  (iod  popularly  known  under  the 
term  Foi-ekmmledge,  and  ascribed  to  him  in  different  de- 
crees and  extent  by  Arminians  and  Cslvinists.  The 
doctrine  is  deduced  from  the  perfection  of  (iod's  nature. 
But  as  man  has  no  analogous  faculty,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
inpa«Mble,fornsiocan<!«veofGod'BpreBcience.  Han's 
kuowledee  of  what  is  fbture  is  so  obscure  and  inferential 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  fathom  God's  beholding  of  all  thini^s. 
Yet  in  the  attempt  made  there  arises  the  great  question, 
bow  to  reconcile  the  presdence  of  God  with  the  liberty 
of  man ;  and  hence  the  doctrine  becomes  of  vast  impur- 
lance  to  tbeob^^ians  of  both  tbe  Arminian  and  the  Cal- 
vininn  schools. 

L  foUe  Tkeoriet^Thne  leading  theories  have  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  the  difflcultiea  which  are 
supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  opinion  Gonmonly  re- 
ceived. 

i.  Chevalier  Ramsay  (Philotophieal  Principles  of  JVar- 
uriil  (utd  Rer ailed  ReUgion  [Glasgow,  1748,  *2  vols.  4to]). 
■cnong  his  other  speculations,  holds  it  a  matter  of  choice 
in  God  to  think  of  finite  ideas;  and  similar  opinions, 
tboi^h  varioinly  wordedi  have  been  oecationally  adopt- 
ed. In  substance  these  opinions  are,  that  though  the 
knowledge  of  God  be  infinite  as  his  power  is  infinite, 
then  is  no  more  reason  to  conclude  that  his  knowledge 
should  be  always  exerted  to  tbe  full  extent  of  its  capac- 
ity than  that  his  power  should  be  employed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  omnipotence ;  and  that  if  we  suppose  him  to 
timt  not  to  know  some  contingencies  the  infinitenesi 


of  his  knowledge  is  not  thereby  impugned.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered  (1)  that  tbe  infinite  power  of  God  ii 
in  Scripture  represented,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
must  be,  as  an  infinite  capadty,  and  not  as  infinite  in 
act;  but  that  tbe  knowledge  of  God  is,  on  the  contrary, 
nevrf  represented  there  to  us  as  a  capadty  to  acquire 
knowledge,  but  as  actually  comprehending  all  things 
that  are  and  all  things  that  can  be.  (2)  That  the  no* 
tiou  of  God's  choosing  to  know  some  things  and  not  to 
know  others  supposes  a  reason  why  he  refuses  to  know 
sny  clsss  of  things  or  events,  which  reason,  it  would 
seem,  can  only  arise  out  of  their  nature  and  drcum- 
sunces,  and  therefore  supposes  at  least  a  partial  knowl- 
edge of  them,  from  which  the  reason  for  his  not  cbooo* 
ing  to  know  them  ariseau  The  doctrine  is  therefore 
•ooiewhat  contradictory.  But  (8)  it  is  faul  to  this 
opinion  that  it  does  not  at  all  meet  the  difficulty  arising 
out  of  the  question  of  the  consistency  of  divine  pre- 
science and  the  free  actions  of  men,  since  some  contin- 
gent actions — for  which  men  have  been  made  account- 
able, we  are  sure— have  been  foreknown  by  God,  be- 
cause by  his  S|niit  in  the  piopheu  they  were  foretdd; 
and  if  the  fi«edooi  of  man  can  in  these  cases  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  prescience  of  God,  there  is  no  greater  dif- 
ficulty in  any  other  case  which  can  possibly  occur. 

2.  A  second  theory  is  that,  the  foreknowledge  of  con- 
tingent events  being  in  its  own-  nature  impmsible,  be- 
cause it  implies  a  contradiction,  tt  does  no  dwhooor  to 
tbe  divine  Being  to  affirm  that  of  such  erenU  he  has, 
and  can  have,  no  prescience  whatever,  and  thus  the 
piesdenee  nf  Ood  as  to  moral  actions  being  wholly  de- 
nied, the  difficulty  in  qnesUon  b  gut  rid  of.  To  this 
the  same  auswer  must  be  given  as  to  the  former.  It 
does  not  meet  the  case  so  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  al- 
lowed to  contain  prophecies  of  rewardable  and  punish- 
able actions.  The  great  fallacy  in  the  argument  that 
the  certain  presdence  of  a  moral  action  destroys  its  con- 
tingent nature  lies  in  supposing  that  contingency  and 
ceruinty  are  the  oppoaites  of' each  other.  It  is,  per- 
haps, unfortunate  that  a  word  which  is  of  figurative 
etymology,  and  which,  consequently,  can  only  have  an 
ideal  application  to  such  suhjcctit,  shouU  have  grown 
into  common  use  in  this  discussion,  because  it  is  mon 
liable,  on  that  account,  to  present  itself  to  different 
minds  under  different  shades  of  meaning.  If,  however, 
the  term  coniittgenl  in  this  controversy  has  any  definite 
mesning  at  all,  as  applied  to  the  moral  actions  of  men, 
it  must  mean  their  freedom,  and  stands  opposed,  not  to 
certainty,  but  to  necessity,  A  free  action  is  a  voluntary 
one ;  and  an  action  which  results  from  the  choice  of  tbe 
agent  is  distinguished  from  a  necessary  one  in  this,  that 
it  mi);ht  not  have  been,  or  have  been  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  the  self-determining  power  of  the  agent.  It  is 
with  reference  to  this  ^>ecific  quslity  of  a  free  action 
that  the  term  contingency  is  used:  tt  might  have  been 
otherwise — in  other  words,  it  was  not  necessitated. 
Contingraoy  in  moral  actions  ^^  therefore,  their  free- 
dom, and  is  opposed,  not  to  certainty,  but  to  constraint. 
The  very  nature  of  this  controversy  fixes  this  as  the 
predse  meaning  of  the  term.  Tbe  question  is  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  about  the  certainty  of  moral  actions — that 
is,  whether  they  will  happen  or  not — but  about  the  nat- 
ure of  them,  whether  free  or  constrained,  whether  thfy 
naut  happen  or  not.  Those  who  advocate  this  theory 
care  not  about  the  certainty  of  actions  simply  considered, 
that  is,  whether  they  will  take  place  or  nut :  the  reason 
why  they  object  to  a  certain  prescience  of  moral  actions 
is  this:  they  conclude  that  such  a  prescience  renders 
them  necessary.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  action  for 
which  they  contend,  not  whether  it  will  happen  or  not. 
If  conringeney  meant  vncertavtij/,  the  sense  in  which 
such  theorists  take  it,  the  dispute  would  be  at  an  end. 
But  thongh  an  uncertain  action  cannot  be  foreseen  as 
certain,  a  free,  unneceseitated  action  may,  fur  there  i( 
nothing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  action  in  t* 
affect  its  natnre.  ^mpie  knowledge  if  in  , 
cause  of  actkm,  nor  ean  it  fe(yffl«l3^^!inCK)g  IC 
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ooniiect«d  with  exerted  power:  for  mere  knowledge, 
therefore,  in  ftction  renudna  free  or  neceaaitated,  as  &e 
caae  may  be.  A  neoeaaiuued  aclioa  ia  not  made  a  vol* 
unury  one  by  iu  being  (onknown ;  «  free  actioa  m  not 
made  a  neoeMary  one.  Free  MSioiia  focekuowD  will  not, 
therefore,  ceaae  to  be  contingent.   But  how  otanda  the 
caae  m  to  their  certainty?    Pieeisely  ou  the  aame 
ground.    The  certainty  of  a  necesaary  action  foreliiiown 
(loea  not  result  from  the  knowledge  of  Che  action,  but 
from  the  operation  of  the  necea«tating  cause,  and,  in 
like  manner,  the  certainty  of  a  free  action  does  not  re- 
ault  from  Um  knowledge  of  it,  which  ta  no  cauae  at  all, 
but  from  the  voluntary  cause — that  is,  the  detenninatioo 
of  the  wilL   It  alters  not  the  case  in  the  least  to  say 
Uiat  the  voluntary  action  might  have  been  otherwise. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  have 
been  otherwise;  but  as  the  will  which  gives  lurth  to 
the  action  is  not  dependent  upon  the  previous  knowl- 
edge of  God,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  action  upon  fbre- 
Mght  of  the  choice  of  the  will,  neither  the  will  nor  the 
act  is  controlled  by  the  knowledge,  and  the  action, 
tliougb  foreseen,  is  still  free  or  contingent.    The  fore- 
knowledge of  God  hss  then  no  influence  upon  either  the 
freedom  or  the  certainty  of  actiuns,  for  this  plain  reason, 
tliat  it  is  knowledge,  and  not  influence ;  and  actions  may 
be  certainly  foreknown  without  their  being  rendered  nec- 
easary  b>-  thai  foreknowledge.    But  here  it  is  said, "  If 
the  result    an  abaolute  contingency  be  certainly  fore- 
ktwwn,  it  em  have  no  other  reault,  it  omnot  happen 
otherwise."   Thb  ia  not  the  true  inferenec.   It  wiU  not 
happen  otherwise ;  but  It  may  be  aaked.  Why  can  it  not 
happen  utherwiae?   Cm  ia  an  expreanon  of  potential- 
ity— it  denotes  power  or  poaaibility.  The  objection  ia 
that  it  is  not  poasible  that  the  action  should  otherwise 
happen.    But  why  not?    What  deprives  it  nf  that 
power?   If  a  necessary  aetkn  were  in  question,  it  could 
not  otherwise  happen  than  as  the  necesritating  cause 
should  compel;  but,(hen,tbatwoul<t  arise  from  the  neces- 
■tating  cauae  solely,  and  not  from  the  prescience  of  the 
action,  which  is  not  causal.    But  if  the  action  be  free, 
and  it  enters  into  tbe  very  nature  of  a  voluntary  action 
to  he  nnconstnuned,  then  it  might  have  happened  in  a 
thousand  other  ways,  or  nut  have  happened  at  all;  the 
foreknowledge  of  it  no  more  affects  iU  nature  in  this 
ease  than  in  the  other.  All  its  potentiality,  so  to  speak, 
still  Temain^  independent  of  foreknowledge,  which  nei- 
ther adds  to  its  power  of  happening  otherwise  nor  dimin- 
ishes iL   But  then  we  are  told  that  "  the  prescience  of 
it  in  that  case  must  be  uncertain."   Not  unless  any  per- 
son can  prove  thst  the  divine  prescience  is  unsble  to 
dart  through  all  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  all 
its  compartnon  of  things  in  the  judgment,  all  the  inflo- 
eneea  of  mntives  on  the  aOe^^ia,  all  the  heaitanees  and 
baitings  of  the  will,  to  iu  final  choice.   '*  Such  knowl- 
edge is  too  wonderful  for  us,"  but  it  is  the  knowledge  nf 
him  "who  underslandeth  the  thouf^hto  of  man  sfarofr." 
"But  if  s contingency  trtU  have  a  given  result,  to  thm 
result  it  mvtt  be  determined."   Not  in  ti.e  leasL  We 
have  seen  that  it  cannot  be  determined  to  a  given  result 
by  mere  precognition,  for  we  have  evidence  in  our  own 
minds  that  mere  knowledge  is  not  causal  to  the  actions 
of  another.   It  ia  determined  to  its  result  by  the  will 
of  the  agent;  but  even  in  thst  caM  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  mutt  be  determined  to  that  result,  because  it  is 
uf  the  nature  of  freedom  to  be  unconakraiiied :  so  that 
here  we  have  an  instance  in  tbe  case  of  a  free  agent  that 
he  iriil  act  in  some  particular  manner,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  from  what  will  be,  whether  foreseen  or 
nut,  that  it  naut  be. 

S.  The  third  theory  amounts,  in  brief,  to  this:  that 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  must  be  supposed  to  differ  so 
much  from  anything  of  the  kind  which  we  perceive  in 
ourselves,  and  from  any  ideas  which  we  can  possibly 
form  of  that  property  of  the  divine  nature,  that  no  ar- 
gument respecting  it  can  he  grounded  upon  our  imper- 
fect notions,  and  that  all  controveny  on  aubjecls  con- 
nected with  it  is  Ule  and  fruitless.   Bat  though  fim- 


knowledge  in  God  should  be  admitted  to  be  somctbiugof 
a  "  very  different  nature"  from  tbe  same  quality  in  dub. 
yet  as  it  is  represented  as  tomething  equivalent  to  fere, 
knowledge,  whatever  that  something  may  be,  aince  in 
consequence  of  it  prophecies  have  actually  beeo  utured 
and  fulfilled,  and  of  such  a  kiml,  too,  as  relate  to  actim 
for  which  men  have,  in  fact,  been  held  accountaUe,  sU 
the  original  difficulty  of  reconciling  contingent  evni! 
to  this  something,  of  which  human  foreknowled^  ii  i 
**  kind  of  shadow,"  as  "  a  map  of  China  ia  to  China  it- 
self," remains  in  fiiU  finob  The  diOculty  ia  BhiAed,lwt 
not  removed. 

II.  JCirtrnt  «f  /VeacidKe.— It  may,  tberetbre,  b«  cti^ 
taiidy  concluded,  if,  at  least,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be 
our  guide,  that  the  omnisctenee  of  God  comprebesdi  tni 
certain  preacience  of  all  erenta,  howerer  eontlngnu: 
and  if  anything  more  were  necesaary  to  atreni^hen  tbt 
.  argument  above  given,  it  might  be  drawn  from  the  ir- 
rational, and,  above  ail,  tbe  unacriptoral  roasequovn 
which  would  follow  from  the  denial  of  this  doctriot. 
These  are  forcibly  stated  by  president  Edwards:  "It 
would  follow  from  this  notion  (nsmely,  that  the  Al- 
mighty doth  not  foreknow  what  will  be  the  result  «f 
future  contingeiicies)  that  as  God  is  liable  to  be 
uslly  repenting  what  he  has  done,  so  he  must  be  ei- 
posed  to  be  constantly  changing  his  mind  and  intn- 
tions  as  to  his  future  conduct — altering  his  measufci. 
relinqnisbing  his  old  designs,  and  forming  new  acbcmc* 
and  pmJectioiM.  For  his  putpoaes,  even  aa  to  the  main 
parts  of  the  scheme  (namely,  such  as  belong  to  tbe  slate 
of  his  moral  kingdom),  must  he  always  liable  to  be  broksn 
through  want  of  foresight,  and  he  must  be  continadk 
putting  his  8>'Stem  to  rights,  as  it  gets  out  of  order, 
through  tbe  contingent  of  the  actions  of  moral  agents: 
he  must  be  a  Being  who,  instead  of  being  absolutely 
immutable,  moat  neccaaatily  he  tbe  subject  of  inCaiie- 
ly  the  moat  numeroua  acta  of  repentance  and  chaagea 
of  intenUMi  of  any  being  whatsoever,  for  thb  pbiia 
reason,  that  his  vastly  extensive 'charge  compreheada 
an  infinitely  greater  number  of  ihoee  things  which  aie 
to  him  conlingent  and  uncertain.  In  such  a  Mtaatioa 
be  must  have  little  else  to  do  but  to  mend  broken  Unki 
as  weU  as  he  can,  and  be  rectifying  his  disjcunted  frame 
and  disordered  movements  in  the  beat  manner  the  tasc 
will  allow.  The  supreme  Lord  of  all  things  nnM  ase^ 
be  under  great  and  miserable  disadvantages  in  govern- 
ing the  world  which  he  hss  made  and  has  the  care  of, 
through  his  beinf;  utterly  unable  to  find  out  things  of 
chief  importance  whirh  hereafter  shall  befall  his  syitem, 
which,  if  he  did  but  know,  he  might  make  seasoDable 
provision  for.  In  many  cases  there  may  be  veiy  gnat 
neceeaity  that  he  should  make  provirions  in  the  manoer 
of  his  ordering  and  disposing  things  for  some  grrat 
events  which  are  to  happen  of  vast  and  extensive  infln- 
ence  and  endless  cmisequence  to  the  oniverve,  which  be 
may  see  afte^ward^  when  it  is  too  late,  and  may  wish 
in  vain  that  be  had  known  beforehand,  that  he  minhc 
have  ordered  bis  affairs  accordingly.  Ant)  it  is  is  the 
power  of  man,  on  these  principles,  by  his  devices  par- 
poses,  and  actions  thus  to  disappoint  God,  brtsk  hia 
measures,  make  him  continually  to  change  his  nrind. 
subject  him  to  vexation,  and  bring  him  into  confnn«.* 
III.  SpfCtiiafunu  oh  the  Sul^. — Some  of  the  andeni 
philosophers  denied  that  God  could  fnrvkiiow  evenude- 
pendtng  on  free  will  (see  Cicero,  IM  Dicimalt,  ii.  ^  7 ; 
answered  by  Angustine,  Dt  CirilaU  AW,  v.  9,  lOV  S»- 
cinus  {Pralrcf.  Tktol.  c.  6-11)  and  his  early  fullowen 
would  not  allow  that  God  possesses  any  knowledge  af 
future  contingencies.  The  schoolmen,  in  relerenee  W 
this  species  of  knowledge  in  God,  invented  that  calM 
truittia  mrdin  (q.  v. ;  see  also  Fonbkca  and  SIouka), 
which  they  define  as  "that  by  which  God  knows,  tuk 
ronditiow.  what  men  or  angels  will  do  according  to  tbe 
liberty  which  they  have  when  they  are  placed  in  these 
or  those  circumstancea,  or  In  this  or  in  that  order  of 
things."  When  Gomarui^  the  opponent  of  Anninin^ 
found  that  bis  •'P^,  <S>^^^^9^9(^  of  repnl* 
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tion  WM  dogged  with  thia  abuinllty— that  it  made  God 
to  be  tbe  author  of  Adam'a  nn— be  very  astui«ly  took 
nfiige  in  this  conditional  fore  knowledge,  and  in  hit 
onrccted  theaea  on  pradeatination,  publbhed  after  the 
death  of  Armiiiius,  he  deacribea  it  as  "  that  hy  which 
tied,  through  the  infinite  light  of  his  own  knowledge, 
loTeknowB  some  future  things,  not  absolutely,  but  as 
placed  under  a  certain  oonditioo,"  Wakeus,  the  cele- 
brated antagonist  of  Episoopius,  had  recourse  to  the 
MDM  expedient.  This  diatiiictiitii  has  been  adopted  by 
Teiy  few  of  those  wbo  esponae  the  doctrinea  of  general 
ndemption,  and  who  believe  that  ever?  event,  how  con- 
tingent Mver  to  the  creature,  is,  with  respect  to  God, 
certainly  foreknown.  An  old  English  divine  thinks  that 
"  in  tbe  sacred  Scriptures  ceruia  not  obscure  vestiges 
are  ^iparent  of  this  kind  of  luwwledge  of  things  that 
will  happen  tbus  or  otherwise,  oo  the  eumNisition  of  the 
ocewrcnee  of  this  or  that  cireuinatanoe.  Omiuing  tha 
wdl-lEiiawn  example  of  David  in  Keilab  (I  Sam.  xxti, 
13),  and  of  Cborann  and  Bethsaida  (Matb  xi,  21 ; 
Loke  X,  IS),  consult,  among  other  sayings  of  the  same 
deseripiion,  Christ's  answer  to  the  chief  priests  and 
Kribes  who  had  asked  'Art  thou  the  Christ?  Tell  us.' 
And  he  said  unto  them,  *  If  [  tell  you,  ye  will  not  be- 
lieve.* In  the  subsequent  vme  be  adds,  <  [f  I  also  ask 
yoB,  ye  will  not  answo-  me,  not  let  me  go'  (I^^ke  xxit, 
<7,M)^  Ytm  have  hen  three  events  ipeciSed  which 
yet  will  not  occur  even  on  the  supposition  of  Christ  our 
Lord  himaeir."  This  kind  of  knowledge  might  very  well 
be  inclndcd  in  that  of  tdentia  rttionu,  because  the  lat- 
ter ooghl  to  include,  not  what  God  will  do  and  what  bis 
cfcaturea  will  do  under  hb  appoiihtment,  but  what  they 
will  do  by  hia  panidsriMi  as  ftea  agents,  and  what  be 
wiQ  da,  aa  a  cooaequcnoa  at  this,  in  his  character  of 
liovemor  and  Lord.  Bat  since  tbe  predestinarians  bad 
canlboBded  tciatlia  viriotdi  with  a  predestinating  de- 
cree, the  teiaaia  wtedia  well  expressed  what  they  bad 
left  quite  unaocountcfl  for,  and  which  they  had  assumed 
did  not  really  exist — the  actions  of  creatures  endowed 
with  free  will  and  tbe  acts  of  Deity  which  from  eternity 
were  consequent  upon  them.  If  such  actions  do  not 
lake  place,  than  men  an  not  ftee;  and  if  the  reetonl 
acta  of  tied  ate  not  conseqnrat  npoa  the  actions  of  the 
creature  in  the  order  of  the  divine  intention,  and  the 
nmduct  of  the  creature  is  consequent  upon  the  fore- 
ordained rectoral  acts  of  God,  then  we  reach  a  neces- 
Mtating  eternal  decree,  which,  in  fact,  the  predesiina- 
rian  coHienits  for;  but- it  unfortunately  brings  after  it 
comequencea  which  no  aabtletiea  have  ever  been  aUe 
to  ahake  ofT— that  tbe  only  actor  in  the  universe  is  God 
himself,  and  that  the  only  distinction  among  events  is 
that  one  class  is  brought  to  pass  by  God  directly  and 
the  other  indirectly,  not  by  the  agency,  but  by  the  mere 
iastmrnentality,  of  his  creatures. — Watson.  See  also 
Watson,  rAM)J./Mfitof(V,i,  875;  ii,  857,429;  tTorJv.vii, 
298,809;  Ifa^CompeMdSwKofCkrittimTkef^ogi/iljmA. 

pi  145-149, 191  sq.;  Raymond, ^jvtesia/tc  Tkeoh^' 
<sce  Index  in  vd.  ii>  i  Kiiapp,  Tknio^^  %  22 ;  Fletcher, 
Werht ;  Prftbj/ttritm  Co^eanom  t  Ckurdi  RetHenOnmeer 
(Jan.lH56):  AHUrftii rAML(Oct.l668),p.26sq.;  Hodge, 
Sfitematie  Theology  (see  Index);  Bromley,  IHrvm  Ptt- 
trifnet :  Clarke,  Boi/U  Lecturtg  for  1705 ;  King,  Sermotu 
om  lltt  IHeimt  Prrtciam;  Tillotsoa,  Sermotu;  Water- 
land,  Wortu,  vuL  vi;  Uaag,  Biitoitt  Jea  Dojfima  (see 
Index  in  md.  ii;  Giavea,  tFbnb,  vol  iv;  B3t.  Satra, 
July,  1888,  p.  4S&;  Neuder,  A^m.  p.  668  sq. ;  Callisen, 
Assay  iri/*  a  Vw\b  to  bring  mlo  //armoitg  lAe  i)oc<rme 

tit  Oimtitciaiee  nf  God  and  /As  Freedom  of  Man,  in 
Mebmidt  n.  Schwarz,  Tkeoi  BibtiotMtt,  vol.  viii ;  Reid, 
(hi  tie  Actire  Powers,  essay  iv,  ch.  xi;  Pye  Smith, 
finl  IJiiet  n/ CArittiim  rAroA^,  p.  148, 149.  See  also 
thaaiticlea  EuEcnox;  PmeDBariXATioN. 

PrUCllptlOB.  I.  This  expression,  borrowed  tSrom 
the  ciTil  taw,  has  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  can- 
■xntie  mMning.  In  order  to  put  limits  to  the  contests 
■bnot  idne  an<l  thine  in  righta^  obligations,  and  pcaaea- 
siai^that  Church  haa  flsed  tcrma  which  invest  with 


legality  tha  poiaeasion  of  rights  and  goods,  unless  proof 
be  pmduced  that  these  tighu  or  goods  af«  of  an  alien- 
able kind,  or  have  been  acquired  Iqr  ilkeal  meaua  (uaur- 
pation  or  theft  time  does  not  conseante).  If  the  lawAiI 
term  be  elapsed,  the  possessor  is  confirmed  in  the  po»> 
session  of  ssid  rights  or  goods,  and  he  who  is  bound  by 
certain  obligations  csunut  call  them  in  question.  The 
term  of  prescription  vsries  with  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject: movable  property  prescribes  quicker  than  uiMDov- 
aUe,  the  property  of  adults  quicker  than  that  of  minoi% 
the  property  of  those  present  quicker  than  that  of  id>> 
sentees;  ecclesiastical  property  is  prescribed  only  after 
forty  years.  According  to  tbe  rules  of  the  papal  chan- 
cery, ^e  possessor  of  an  ecclesiastical  office,  after  a  three- 
years'  possession,  if  it  be  nut  obtained  by  violence  or 
aimony,  cannot  be  lawfully  expelled  fnnn  it.  There  is 
preseription  in  his  favor. 

II.  TerCnllian  transplanted  this  expression  to  the 
theological  domain  hia  woA  on  prescriptions  againat 
heretics,  a  kind  of  aigument  againu  erroncoos  doctrine. 
This  is  what  he  means :  Tbe  Catholic  Church  enjoys,  in 
her  doctrines  and  diec^iline,  the  right  of  prescription ; 
what  she  teaches  and  practices  at  the  present  hour  she  has 
taught  and  prsc^ced  from  times  immemorial— learned 
it  from  the  apcntles,  as  the  apostles  learned  from  Christ, 
aa  Christ  bad  it  ftom  the  Father.  Tbe  catholic  doc- 
trine is  the  true  one,  because  it  u  the  old  and  original 
one,  and  tests  on  the  divine  revelation ;  the  doctrines 
of  heretics  an<l  seclarisns,  on  the  other  mde,  are  false, 
because  new,  because  ther  have  not  prescription  in  their 
fim>r,  and  consequently  are  not  founded  on  divine  reve- 
ktioD.  Irenaus  Uueht  simikrlr.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
tbia  protrf'  by  preecription  is  much  the  aame  as  tha  proof 
1^  tradition,  and  that  this  mode  of  arguing  can  have 
no  acceptability  in  Protestantism,  where  tbe  Kbie  ahme 
is  regarded  as  the  tnie  test,  and  the  apostolic  or  early 
Church  practices  have  only  an  advisory  influence,  not 
authority.  Of  course.  Hinh-Cburchmen,  by  their  ritu- 
alistic tendency,  can  hardly  be  said  to  come  under  the 
full  influence  of  Protestantism,  and  are  therefore  not  to 
be  considered  as  included  tn  the  exponents  of  evangeli- 
cal Chfistiani^.  See  Elliott,  Jb^mtatiim  Rewum 
C!iifAo&*rai,pw61,96,407.  See AtrmonnT. 

PRfeaCRipnoH  is  also  a  law  adopted  in  Presbyterian 
chnrcbeik  If  a  scandal  is  not  noticed  for  five  yean 
after  it  happens^  it  cannot  ba  revived,  but  is  then  aaid 
to  be  iweaoibed. 

Preienoo  means,  in  canonical  law,  the  uninter- 
rupted personal  residence  of  every  regularly  prebended 
ecclesiastic  at  the  seat  of  his  office ;  a  duty  emphatically 
imposed  on  him  by  the  laws  of  the  Church.  It  means 
also  the  personal  attendance  at  the  common  choral  pray- 
er, to  which  the  biws  of  the  Church  obligate  all  mem- 
bers of  a  notiaatle  community,  as  well  aa  the  eanmu 
and  choir-Tieaia  of  the  cathedral  and  G<dlegiate  congn^ 
gationh 

PmanocMnon^  is  the  amall  daily  pigment  in 
■pecie  made  1^  Roman  Catholics  to  the  canons  for  their 
presence  in  the  choir  at  defunct  cathedral  or  collegiate 
churches.  After  tbe  dissolution  of  the  communal  life 
of  those  ecctesiastics,  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  of  the 
chapters  was  divided  into  individual  portions,  to  be 
distributed  partly  as  daily  stipends,  called  dittrthi- 
twmtt  qvotidiaita,  or  fnUi^ama  ttymidki,  in  oppoeitioa 
to  the  prebends,  which  went  by  tbe  name  tkjiiiehu 
groui  or  tamni.  The  purpose  of  this  daily  distributioQ 
was  to  induce  the  canons  tn  a  stricter  obedience  to  the 
Uw  of  rendence,  and  to  more  assiduous  attendance  to 
the  public  choir-prayers,  as  only  those  canons  came  in 
for  their  share  who  wen  either  preaent  in  the  chtrfr  or 
officiated  during  the  service.  Yet  then  wen  anma 
gnmnda  on  which  their  absence  could  be  excuaed  with- 
out loaa  of  their  ahare.  (These  legal  exceptions  are  for- 
mnlatad  in  the  canonic  ngolatkma  in  Dt  cter,  agr.  iii, 
6;  De  tier,  Hon  rend,  iii,  8;  Caite.  rr&inka^»tiL|c^8, 
and  aeaa.  xxir.  &  8  fin.  2)e  ^}i^eth«)5ettiiR)^^|^nt 
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directed  that  iu  thoM  cathednl  or  ccdlegiate  congragi- 
lioiu  where  there  eziated  no  pK8eac«-niuaey,  or  where 
it  reached  but  an  inugniOcant  amount  a  thud  of  Che 
whole  nremie  ct  the  chapter  should  be  aet  apart  and 
used  for  aueh  ^alributiotu  {Cone.  Trid.  seaa.  xxi,  c  3, 
Dt  The  portioaa  of  tiie  canoni  absent  without 

rcaaou^e  excuse  were  to  be  divided  among  the  mem- 
bers present  pro  rata,  or  given  to  the  fabric  of  the 
church,  if  it  stood  in  need  of  such  help,  or  employed  fur 
any  fAom  purpoae  the  biabop  might  devise  (aeaa.  xxii, 
c.  3,  ^  rtf.).  It  was  not  always  the  negligence  of  the 
canooi,  but  also  the  peculiar— and  partly  abuure — com- 
position of  the  chapten,  which  was  the  cause  that  their 
memben  so  frequently  dispensed  with  penonal  service 
in  the  choir,  and  were  represented  in  it  by  simple  vic- 
ars. The  personal  obligation  of  the  canons  has  been 
inristed  upon  by  the  most  ancient  canonic  rules,  by  the 
Coundl  of  Trent,  and  by  the  last  dicnmsoiption  bulls 
for  the  norganisation  1^  the  German  tnshoprici.  8pe- 
dal  preaence- money  is  no  more  in  use ;  for  as  the  dota- 
tion of  the  restored  bishofvics  and  chapters  is  not  found- 
ed on  immovable  property,  as  the  prebends  flow,  in  tbe 
form  of  fixed  salaries,  out  of  the  public  treasure,  tbe  di- 
rection of  tbe  Council  of  Trent  that  a  part  of  the  rev- 
enue should  be  set  apart  and  used  for  such  distributions 
is  not  acted  upon.  See  Schmidt,  TTtuatoiujur.  £eeU: 
iv,  195  sq. 

Preaenoe,  Real.   See  TeAmmsTAimATioM. 
Present.   See  Gift. 

Preeentatloil,  in  ecdeuaUical  law,  is,  I,  in  the 
state-established  churches,  one  of  those  forms  of  canonic 
collation  of  the  prebends  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
bishop  are  limited,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  himself  nom- 
inate an  occupant  to  the  vacant  crfBce,  but  must  be  con- 
tent with  oonBrming  the  nominee  of  the  pahvtmt  bme- 
JkU.  Tbe  right  of  preaaUatiim  a  thenfoie  the  right 
of  the  patron  tu  designate  to  tbe  tnshop  the  successor 
elected  by  htm  of  a  deceased  bendlciary,  tbe  bishop 
being  obliged  to  contlrm  tbe  candidate  if  be  be  worthy, 
capable,  and  proposed  according  to  canonical  ruled.  This 
right  of  presentation  is  the  first  and  most  important  of 
all  patrons]  righta  Tbe  patron,  in  the  cxennse  of  his 
right,  is  bound  by  the  general  conditions  of  a  canonical 
provision :  be  has  to  propose  a  capable  and  worthy  per- 
son gntuitouely,  and  within  the  legal  limits  of  time. 
If  tbe  patronate  be  an  ecclesiasticsl  or  a  mixed  one,  tbe 
time  is  six  months ;  if  it  be  a  worldly  one,  four  months : 
yet  there  are  departures  from  this  rule.  In  Austria  the 
patron  must  choose  bis  nominee  out  of  a  list  drawn  up 
by  the  ofdinariale :  if  he  be  at  home,  within  mx  months ; 
if  he  be  abroad,  within  three  months,  from  tbe  day  of  the 
receipt  of  the  list.  In  Prusna  six  mnnibs  are  allowed 
to  the  lay  patron,  as  well  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  |Mtron, 
from  the  day  of  the  vacation  of  the  office;  or,  if  the  ben- 
eficiary die  abroad,  from  the  day  on  which  the  newti  of 
his  death  is  received.  In  Baden  the  time  is  limite<l  to 
three  months,  except  in  the  case  of  insurmountable  hin- 
derances.  If  the  right  of  presentation  belong  to  several 
persons  individually,  they  can  agree  upon  a  rommnu 
choice,  or  designate  each  his  own  candidate,  leaving  the 
choice  to  the  bishop;  or  the  matter  may  be  decided  by 
the  majority  of  the  votes;  and  in  case  of  an  equality  nf 
votes  in  favor  of  each  candidate,  the  decision  may  be 
Mt  again  to  the  bishop.  The  same  rules  obtain  when 
tbe  right  trf"  a  patron  has  been  transmitted  to  several 
beire,  in  which  case,  of  eonrse,  the  heirs  of  one  patron 
can  give  only  one  vote.  If  tbe  rigbt  of  presentation 
belong  to  a  college  or  a  juridical  person,  the  case  is  set- 
tled by  the  statutes  of  the  corporation;  or  if  regulations 
on  the  subject  be  wanting,  by  a  collegiate  vote.  In  the 
remainder,  the  right  of  the  patron  is  unlimited :  he  can 
propose  his  nearest  relation,  but  not  himself,  although 
be  coold, "  via  gratia,"  present  a  request  his  own 
admission  (jp-atioMom  pelrrt  admiuiottem).  He  can  sub- 
mit several  candidates  to  the  cbtrice  of  the  bishop;  if 
.he  be  a  lajrman,  be  can,  so  long  as  the  legal  term  is  not 


elapsed  and  the  canonic  collation  has  not  taken  place, 
propose  BUGcesdvely  several  other  names.  This  jm»  ra- 
rimdi  is  not  altowed  to  an  eoeleatastical  patron.  Hov 
the  first  presentatioD,  aeeording  to  the  priociitW  "Tem- 
pore prior  potior  jure,"  makes  null  and  void  all  nkae- 
quent  nominations.  If  tbe  legal  term  is  paiied  wit  boat 
presenution,  or  if  tbe  preseuutiun  has  not  been  made 
gratuitously,  the  nomination  in  that  case  is  lost  to  tbe 
patron,  and  belongs  exclusively  to  the  cnUaiiw.  The 
same  happcna  when  an  ecclesiastical  patron  wittiqi^ 
proposes  an  onwwthy  subject,  while  tbe  lay  pMiM  is 
allowed  another  preaentati<m  in  tbe  legal  fou  aooatha. 
Dut  if  tbe  patron,  whether  layman  or  ecdenaetic,  bare 
unwittingly  proposed  an  unworthy  candidate,  he  obtoos 
a  new  term  of  four  or  of  six  months.  The  Pnunan  law 
allows,  after  tbe  expiration  of  the  primitive  tem>,  only 
a  supplementary  term  of  ux  weeks.  In  Baden  the  pa- 
tron, if  his  proposition  have  been  rejected  by  the  onli- 
nariate,  ia  allowed  another  pnaentatiiHi,  to  be  wade  in 
the  space  of  four  weeks,  «id  tbe  sane  term  is  allowed 
him  a  second  time,  but  not  further.  The  prcaeHtatiaa 
is  made  by  letter,  for  wbi£h  many  ordinariales  piiauibe 
fixed  formulas  to  the  private  patrons.  The  contais 
about  the  patronal  rights  are,  according  to  decretal  law, 
subject  to  the  eccle^astical  courts;  but  modem  Itgis- 
laiion  has  almost  everywhere  added  it  to  the  compe- 
tency of  tbe  worldly  tribimals.  If  Ibe  patronal  rigbt 
itself  be  contested,  the  actual  possessor  has  the  "jus 
prKsentandl,"  and  tbe  nomination  resutling  fn»i  the 
use  be  makes  of  it  is  not  invaUdsled  by  hia  being  after- 
wards defeated  in  the  lawsuit.  But  if  the  right  to  hoU 
the  goods  with  which  the  patronate  is  connerted  shoaM 
itself  be  questioned,  then  the  rigbt  of  preaentaiiaa  is 
suspended,  and  the  Inshop  in  this  case  enjoya  a  bee 
right  of  QoUation.  Tbe  winner  ni  tbe  suit  wmj  tbcB, 
to  insure  his  privilege,  conflm  the  nominatiM  made 
by  the  bishop;  but  if  he  ahould  refuse  bis  conaent,  this 
can  have  no  influence  on  the  situation  of  Ibe  nonioR. 
See  Schulte,  Kv-iAmrtcht,  p.  67  sq.;  Bosabirt,  Xm»- 
nitekei  Rrckt,  p.  4S7  sq.;  Pacbmann,  Kuxhrmria,  i, 
368  sq.;  Kichter,  Kirdienrerkt,  §  198;  Gerlach,  l>tu 
Ih^Moiliilioiureekt  (R^[ensb.  1866). 

II.  In  the  EstabOsbed  Cbnreh  of  Seetbmd  tbe  mis- 
ter intended  fur  a  living  by  a  patron  must  be  picataicA 
to  tbe  presbytery  tor  inquiry  iuto  his  qualiAcalioaa,Bnd 
for  inducrion  if  these  are  satiafaciory.  If  the  patroaful 
to  present  within  tix  months,  the  right  then  derives 
on  the  presbyter}-,  laitqtiam  j»rf  Herutnlif.  See  iv»  Dk- 
voLUTUM.  When  a  presentee  was  objected  to  by  tbe 
major  part  of  the  congregation,  whether  with  or  with* 
out  icaaon,  tbe  General  Assembly  of  ibe  ChMrch  far- 
meriy  claimed  the  right  to  declare  that  be  should  mt 
be  inducted  or  entitled  to  the  benefice.  This  decUn- 
tion  was  contained  in  au  act  of  Assembly,  dated  189a. 
called  the  Veto  Act.  But  after  much  liiigalion  it  wss 
decidetl  by  tbe  courts  of  law  that  such  Veto  Act  wai 
ul/ra  vitti  and  void ;  and  this  decision  led  to  a  seces- 
sion of  many  minislen  and  people  from  tbe  Eaubfohcd 
Chureb,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  new  dissenting 
Church,  called  the  Free  Church  Cq-  ^■)-  The  law  i» 
now  settled  that  it  is  the  presbyter>-,  and  not  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  to  judge  of  the  reasonableness  uf  any  ob- 
jections made  to  the  presentee,  for  which  purpose  les- 
sons and  objections  are  heard  on  both  sides,  and  a  wide 
diecretion  is  exercised  by  the  presbytery.  If  tbe  pres- 
bytery dismiss  the  objeclion^  they  then  proceed  to  the 
trial  and  induction  (q.  t.)  of  the  pnsentcfc  Tbe  fol- 
lowing is  the  form  of  a  Scotch  preaeniatton,  and  is  a 
copy,  indeed,  of  the  one  which  led  to  the  disputes  and 
processes  that  ended  in  the  diamption  of  the  Soollisb 
Church: 

"  The  right  honorable  Thomas  Kobert  Drammnnd  Bay. 
enri  of  KiniioDll,  andiiubled  patron  nf  the  uaHrta  rhsnrfe 
nnd  parish  of  Anchierarder,  lying  within  the  pirvbjierT 
orAiichterarder  and  sherlfldnm  of  Perth,  eefM'ierfifi  tfcst 
the  snld  rbarch  and  parish  Is^nnw  vacant  and  becume  at 
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Mid  charcb  or  Ancbianiriler ;  nod  I,  helug  snlBcieiitlT  In- 
fiormwl  of  ibo  liiemtiire,  l<  yulty,  qmliflciitloutf,  gmid  liru 
■ud  coaveEHlIon  of  Mr.  Holxsrt  Youug,  prenchtir  of  the 
Chanel,  residing KL  Seulleld  C»ltHge,Dni)d«e,d<>tberef(>re, 
h*  (MM  preiwiiu>,  nominate  aud  ureieoi  the  Mid  Htibert 
Yonug  to  be  miii)»ter  of  the  F&id  piiHth  and  chnrch  wf 
Ancbierarder  daring  all  ibe  dny»  oT  hU  llfeUme,  glvliiK, 
xrauilug,  and  dlfpwulug  lo  liim  tlie  cunaiant,  Kicalled, 
aitd  modified  ailpend,  with  tb«  nmaee  and  glebe,  aiid 
other  prollis  and  emnlunieiiiit  beUniglng  to  the  mid 
eknrcb,  fir  the  cnip  and  year  ISiiS,  and  auring  bia  lifetime, 
and  tan  vvrving  the  curtt  uftbeMld  cbiircb,  requiring 
herehy  the  rcrerend  moderator  and  preabTtery  of  Aucb- 
lerwrder  to  take  trinl  of  the  qaalldcntioDt,  lilenitnre,  giNK) 
HA,  and  eunvermiioa  of  tbe  Mid  Robert  Yoang:  and 
havlnic  found  bim  tit  and  qnallfled  for  the  ftincUou  of  tbe 
■ilnWuT  at  the  Mtd  chnrch  orAnehierarder.toadmlt  and 
fec^T*  bIm  therein,  and  give  him  his  act  of  ordltiatlon 
and  Mimlarion  In  dne  And  competent  form,  recummendlnir 
hereby  to  the  Inrde  of  enniicll  and  aewlou,  npon  fight  of 
thia  itreventation  and  the  Mid  preshftetT's  act  ofordlna- 
tlm  and  admiwton,  to  grant  leuere  of  homing,  on  a  alm- 
ptocbftroe  of  two  days  only,  and  other  exeentorlals  nece^ 
MTV  at  uslDflance  of  tbe  Hid  Robert  Yonng,  against  nil 
and  nindry  the  hertlor*,  lltb  •  rentera.  fenara,  tadumen, 
tenants,  poaeesaor*,  and  »ccnpien  of  landa  within  tbe  Mid 
pariah,  anltJflct  and  llaiile  in  payment  of  the  mid  localled 
and  modided  aUuend,  for  cHntlng  the  Mid  Hubert  Yonnir, 
ud  uthera  In  hia  name,  be  readily  answered  and  pain 
thereof  in  ancb  dne  and  comiietent  liirm  aa  eReir*.  And 
I  conoent  to  the  legletntioo  thereof  In  the  b^wka  of  coon- 
cil  and  eecalon,  or  others  ctimpeient,  therein  to  remain  fitr 

pteserratloni  aud  for  that  ena  I  conatllnte  my 

procnratnce.  In  witoeM  whereof;  et&,  (signed)  Dritni- 
mnnd  KInnonL  ILA.  Yale«,trf(Me*s.  Thomu  Neatbam, 

See  Patbchiaok 

PreMtttatloii  of  the  Tlrglii,  Feut  of;  a 
Boraieh  fcettral  bdd  on  Not.  81.  It  U  not  older  than 
tbt  iSih  eentnry.  See  Hart. 

PrwUtont  q?D,  aanU,  or  K^^,  faretA;  Sept 
Twcnnic ;  Tulg;  firMoips),  only  used  in  Dan.  vi ;  tbe 
Cbaldee  equivalent  for  Hebrew  skofSr,  probably  from 
Sara,  Zend.  •  "  head"  (see  Stnbo,  xi,  331).  ^apnwa- 
paC=Kffayoroitoc  »  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  gira$ 
at  firas,  and  is  traced  in  Sargon  and  other  words 
(Eicbht^,  VrrgL  Spr.^l^y^Xh;  see  Her.  iii, 89,  where 
be  calls  «f(ny  a  Pwsiui  woid).— Smitb.   See  Gov- 

KRSOR. 

Frosldfliit  in  Cbolr  la  the  imne  given  to  tbe 
English  dean's  deputy,  usually  the  senior  residentiary 
or  vice-dean,  who  in  his  absence  corrects  offences,  be- 
wdes  acting  as  prmident  in  chapter  (q.  r.),  and  chora- 
gns,  or  directOT  of  the  services,  when  there  ia  no  digni- 
taiy ;  also  the  precentor. 

Presiding  Blder  is  the  name  giren  in  tbe  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chnrch  to  an  officer  whose  functions  are 
thorn  of  a  auperintendent  within  limited  Jurisdiction. 
These  elders  serve  under  the  iHsfaopa^  and,  tc^ttier  with 
them,  constitute  in  their  respective  conferences  a  caln- 
net,  in  which  resides  the  ^pointing  power  over  the 
membership  of  itinerant  preachers.  The  office  is  one 
of  very  great  responsibility  and  far-reaching  influence. 
Within  the  terriiorj-  over  which  such  an  elder  presides 
every  minister  is  amenable  to  this  officer,  who  vimts 
the  different  charges  three  or  four  times  during  the 
year,  nsually  at  what  Is  called  tbe  holding  of  the  Quar- 
tcriy  Conference  (q.  y.},  over  which  he  presides,  and  by 
which  all  the  business  of  the  charge  is  disposed  of.  He 
also  presides  at  the  District  Conferences,  where  literary 
and  ecdenasiical  culture  is  aimed  at,  and  the  licensing 
of  candidates  fur  the  ministry  takes  pisce.  Usually  the 
territory-  is  confined  to  an  eighth  or  sixth  of  the  Con- 
feience  boundaries,  and  cnrreeponda  somewhat  in  extent 
to  the  avenge  coimty  in  an  Kastem  state. 

Tbe  oAce  of  presiding  elder  was  created  in  tbe  early 
history  of  ftletliodist  economy  in  this  cfluntr>*,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  oMutattta  whom 
John  Wesley  employed  u  helps.  He  had  what  we 
might  call  jnnior  preachers  st  the  circuits  or  districts 
iaio  which  be  divided  his  work,  and  an  assistant  in 
rtnge  of  tba  whidt.  Theae  aa^itants  were  then  in- 
voted  with  neaity  tba  same  authority  over  the  helps 
*UA  tba  gnat  fiMuida-  of  HethodisiD  himself  exer- 


cised, and  hence  they  bad  an  authority  akin  more  to  the 
bishopric  of  American  Methodism.  When,  iu  1784,  Mr. 
Wesley  cauaed  the  election  of  Asbur^'  and  Coke  as  su- 
perintendeuts  or  bishops,  there  were  several  assistanta 
in  office  thus  made  subject  to  these  two  general  super- 
inlendenta.  Tbe  question  has  arisen  whether  the  twelva 
elders  who  were  elected  at  tbe  Christmas  Conference 
of  1 784  were  simply  travelling  elders  or  assistants  of  tbe 
superintendents.    See  Hetuodisk. 

As  tbe  presiding  elders  are  now  episcopal  appointee^ 
tbe  answer  to  this  query  becomes  important.  There 
are  two  opinioD&  One  psrty,  advocating  the  elective 
eMership,  insist  that  tbeaa  twelve  men  waie  then  eleet- 
ed  by  the  Conference  for  tbe  assistanla'  work,  and  base 
their  decision  on  Dr.  Emory's  interpret«ti<Mi.  He  nys, 
in  his  /iittory  of  the  Di$ciplmt,  p.  125,  "All  elders  were 
at  first  prMiding  elders,"  and  the  distinction  between 
pre»ding  elders  and  "  travelling  elders"  wm  not  made 
until  1792.  Section  v,  of  1789,  it  would  seem,  proves 
the  correctncas  of  Dr.  Emny'a  statemenL  The  follow- 
ing is  a  part    tbe  section  on  elders : 

Qtut.  i.  What  Is  tbe  duly  of  su  elder  f 
"Ann.  1.  To  travel  DirongD  bis  appoiuied  district 
"  S.  To  administer  baptism  and  tbe  Lord's  Supper,  snd 
perform  all  ptirts  of  divine  Hrvice. 

"S.  In  tbe  alweoce  ofs  bishop  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
deacons,  trnvelling  and  local  preachers,  and  exhoriers. 
"  4.  To  change,  receive,  or  suspend  preacbera. 
"&  To  direct  in  tbe  trauaactlon  of  the  apirttiul  busi- 
ness of  his  circuit. 

"S.  To  take  care  that  every  part  of  our  dladpUne  be  en- 
forced. 

"  7.  To  aid  In  public  collectlona. 

"  81  To  attend  bis  bishop  when  present,  and  give  him, 
when  absent,  all  necesHry  InbnDHtion  by  letter  of  tbe 
state  of  bis  district." 

That  every  elder,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  wu 
equal  in  point  of  supervisory  office  and  duty  is  evident 
also  from  the  fact  that  the  third  duty  in  this  section 
gives  an  elder  no  authority  to  take  charge  of  elders,  but 
simply  of  deacons  travelling,  and  local  preacbera,  etc, 
seeing  they  were  equal  in  authority.  -  It  was  not  until 
1792  that  a  distinction  was  maile  between  pmuding 
eiders  and  travelling  elders,  and  these  were  then  put 
under  the  charge  of  presiding  elders.  It  wm  at  this 
date  that  presiding  elders  were  chosen  by  the  bishop 
from  the  body  of  elders,  and  those  eldera  not  chosen  by 
the  IrisbopB  were  disrobed  of  office  as  presiding  elders, 
and  placed  for  the  first  Ume  under  the  care  of  pre«ding 
elders  (see  p.  126, 1792). 

"  QuMt.  By  whom  are  the  presiding  elders  to  be  chosen? 

"  A  tia.  By  the  bishop.  Among  the  dnilm  of  tbe  pmtd- 
Ing  elder,  one  ts  to  lake  charge  of  idl  the  eldersi  deooons^ 
etc.,  ofblsdlstricL" 

At  this  date,  then,  there  wm  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween presiding  ekien  and  travelling  elders,  and  not 
before.  All  the  eldera  previous  to  1792,  therefore,  were 
elected  snd  appointed  to  the  office  and  duties  of  presid- 
ing elder  by  the  Conference,  and  each  bad  equal  au- 
thority in  charge  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop. 

Against  this  position,  those  who  approve  of  the  ex- 
isting practice  of  the  appointing  of  presiding  eldere 
by  the  bishop  urge,  first,  that  from  1785  to  1792  there 
were  each  yeu  more  elders  than  presiding  eldcn; 
secondly,  that  the  presiding  elders  were  appointed  to 
their  districts,  and  that  the  aj^tointjnfnt  wan  by  tbe 
bishop;  and,  thirdly,  that  if  the  bishops  did  appoint 
elders  to  preside  over  other  elders,  the  Conferences  not 
calling  the  bishops  to  account  consented  to  the  change, 
and  thereby  mule  it  valid ;  and  that  it  was  the  prsctioe 
of  the  Church  from  1784  to  1793,  notwithstamting  the 
disciplines  requirol  otherwise  (see  letter  by  Dr.  D. 
Sherman  in  Zion't  fffral'l.  March,  1876);  and  that  Dr. 
Emory  and  others  interpreted  falsely  the  aelion  ot  the 
early  Methodist  Church  in  America  (comp.  Stevens^ 
tfut.  nfihe  M.  E.  Church,  ii,  222, 224).  The  presiding 
diitiea  which  made  of  an  elder  a  preuding  eUer  did  not, 
in  the  practice  of  the  Church,  bdong  to  thia  new  order 
in  the  ministry  aa  soon  as  it  wu  constituted.  They 
bekmged  to  tbe  ""Utan^^^^^e^^j^l^ 
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ferreii  to  the  elders;  wid  when,  after  the  practice  of 
nearlj  two  yean,  they  were  actually  (raniferred,  the 
ciMtom  was  legalized,  the  office  of  amtant  waa  abol- 
ished, and  the  word  disappeared  from  the  minutee  (see 
the  Mnutea  and  Ditcipline,  A.D.  1766).  The  idea  of 
this  transfer  originated  in  the  oiintl  of  bishop  Asbury, 
who  found,  after  the  eldership  was  instituted,  as  he  says 
in  his  Notes  on  the  Diteipliae,  "that  this  order  was  so 
netewary"  that  he  would  make  then  rulers.  Even  his 
idea  of  the  presiding  elderahip  was  not  eontemporane- 
oua  with  the  instituting  of  the  order  of  elders,  but 
came,  as  he  says,  when  he  "afterwards  found  that" 
they  would  be  useful  in  ruling  (see  No/a  on  tkt  Ducu 
pl^fby  Coke  and  Aaitury).  His  idea  was  not  put  in 
practice  until  the  Annual  Conferences  of  1786,  when, 
aa  Lee  (Hutaiy,  p.  120)  lUtes,  the  presiding  eldenihip 
originated,  but  only  in  an  inchoate  fonn.  Thu  was 
months  after  the  order  of  elders  bad  been  inatiuitcd. 
When,  in  1786,  the  Brat  law  waa  made  relatire  to  the 
pnslding  eldfliship,  it  was  made  possible  by  the  Disci> 
pline  for  every  elder  to  become  a  presiding  elder,  so  far 
as  the  duties  were  concerned,  and  here  is  where  Emory 
and  others  have  been  misled.  But  as  ttie  bishop  al- 
ways appointed  the  ruling  or  presiding  elders  from  the 
coder  cf  elders  (Lee,  ffUtorj/,  p.  160),  the  practice  was 
never  to  make  idl  the  elders  ruling  or  preriding  elders. 
Hence,  from  1786  to  1792,  the  hw  of  the  Discipline 
never  entirely  agreed  with  the  pi-actice  in  the  appoint- 
ments, for  there  were  hueta  of  elders  who  were  never 
presiding  elders.  In  the  Conference  of  1792,  however, 
the  law  was  made  to  harmonize  with  the  practice.  In 
the  ancient  Church  the  cMortpiacopi  (xtptolivraf)  filled 
•n  office  which  must  have  givm  Mr.  Wesley  the  sug- 
gestion for  the  aasiatant  he  caQed  into  office.  See  Em- 
ory, Hilt,  of  tkt  t)iM(xfli)»y  p.  186  aq. ;  Sherman,  ttitt. 
of  tAe  Dueiptme,  p.  I&8;  Bingham,  ICcdei,  Antiqwitirt, 
i,  66,  69 ;  Poner,  Cnmpemiiiim  '•/  Mrlhitdism ;  Melh. 
Qftar.  Rev.  Jan.  1875,  arr,  iv ;  April,  1876,  art.  tv ;  A'a- 
tional  Ripo$korjf,  Hay,  1876,  Editor's  Stud}/.  See  also 
Rural  Deani,  in  ihe  article  Dkah  of  this  Cyelnpodja, 
u,  71L 

Preaa  (TfliiO,  purAh ;  Xqvuc).  Among  the  Inael- 
Ites  this  was  a  large  trough,  usually  hewn  out  of  stone 
(Isa.  V,  2;  Hatt.  xxi,  33;  comp.  Nonni,  DiOHjft.  xii, 
880)  or  dug  in  the  eaitb  and  walled  up  (Harmer, 
iii,  117).  It  had  a  trdlised  opening  bdow.  This 
trough  was  called  fftrth,  PI  (in  tbe  Talmud  also  nrs), 
or  purdA,  nn^l  (Iml  Ixiii,  8) ;  and  in  it  the  grapes  were 
troikleo  by  men  (Ave  osnally  w«k  together  in  Perna 
oUU;  KBmpfer,  Aman.  p.  877).  Hence  the  phrase  lo 
tread  ike  Kute-prtu  (Job  xiav,  11;  Ljira.  i,  Ifi;  Isa. 
UUi,S).  TbejnioeCHeb.li'^tin^)  flowed  thfODgh 
Ihe  opening  into  a  vat,  nsually  in  the  earth  (rolled 
yikrb,  3^^,  Or.  wpoKfiytov,  Isa.  T,  2,  «c  uiroXifHo*', 
laa.  xvi,  10,  Hark  xii,  and  simply  Xtjviic,  Matt,  xxi,  88 ; 
Lat.  Jaev*  nRarHf«,Cflluro.  xii,  18:  in  Job  xxir,  U,  this 
word  means,  however,  the  trough  or  press  itselQ.  From 
this  it  is  taken  for  fermentation  in  earthen  vessels. 
These  presses,  which  are  still  common  in  the  East  and 
the  Levant  (Arvienx  ir,  272  aq.;  Kltmpfer,  M  aifp.), 
were  almost  always  outude  of  the  towns,  ather  in  the 
■vineyards  or  on  mountains  (Zech.  ziv,  10;  Isa.  v,  2; 
Matt,  xxi,  83;  Mark  xii,  1;  Rev.  ziv,  20).  The  slaves 
must  usually  have  trodden  the  press,  as  it  was  hsrd 
labor  (Isa.  Ixiii,  1  sq.).  They  were  cheered  in  it  by 
Mttging  and  music  (see  Isa.  xvi,  10;  Jer.xxv,30;  Judg. 
ix,  27 ;  Jer.  xxv,  80 ;  xlviii,  88).  Sea  Ugolino,  De  Re 
RutL  Vfl.  Ae6.  vi,  14  sq.,  in  his  T'Aetuur.  xxix.  See 
Oil;  Wikk. 

Preuly,  Ebeeeaer  Bnkliie,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  bom  near  Cedar  Spring,  AUieviile 
District,  S.  O.  in  1806.  His  parents,  of  the  good  old 
Scotch-Irish  stock,  were  remarkable  for  their  piety  and 
intelligence,  and  early  dedicated  their  only  son  to  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ninutry.   He  pursued  bis  pre- 


paratory studies  at  Uuion  Academy,  graduated  at  Mi- 
ami University,  Ohio,  in  1826,  was  received  as  a  student 
of  tbeoli^y  by  Ihe  Second  Asoociate  Kefurmed  Pieiby- 
ter>-,  and  studied  under  John  T.  Preasly,  D.D.,  who  was 
then  professor  of  theology  ftir  the  Southern  Synod,  waa 
licensed  at  Due  West  in  1829,  and  on  Aug.  7,' 1830,  was 
settled  as  pastor  of  Doe  West  and  Generootee  churchcft. 
In  1887  be  reugned  the  latter  charge,  and  coatiowd 
pastor  of  Due  West  ahme;  in  1838  be  was  cboacn  the 
BuccessorofDr.JobnT.Prcaaly.  In  1889 be  was  elected 
president  of  the  Claik  and  Enkine  Seminaiy,  whteh 
afterwords  took  the  name  of  Erskine  College, 'in  which 
pusirion  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1848.  He  died 
July  26,  1860.  Dr.  Pressly  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  Ulent,  and  a  good  general  schoUr.  In  the 
position  of  president  of  the  college  be  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  his  pupils.  Posseaaed  of  excellent  execntire 
atnlity,  and  of  apedol  aptnesa  to  teach,  much  of  ibs 
success  of  the  ciillege  and  sraiinary,  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  thrir  history,  was  traceable  to  bis  influniM 
Though  an  interesting  writer,  be  had  a  nngular  avcN 
sion  to  appearing  before  the  public  as  an  author,  and 
henoe  he  never  publislied  anything  excepts  occasioul 
sermon.  SeeWilson,/Ves6.iytM./l/iiiaiuir,  I861,pw3K. 
(J.  U  S.) 

Preuly,  John  8.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  nntel 
also  as  a  classical  teacher,  was  bom  in  Abbeville  Dis- 
trict, S.  C.,  in  17M.  His  means  for  acquiring  the  radi- 
ments  of  a  liteiaiy  edncttion  were  very  limited.  Until 
the  years  of  manhood  he  had  not  enjoyed  very  fuUy  the 
advaniagesof tbecommnn  school.  In  18)2,  however,bc 
moved  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  during  a  stay  of  ihies 
years  in  the  Norlhweslpm  States  he  underwent  modi 
privation  and  bard  labor  in  his  endeavors  to  aeqaiie 
knowledge.  About  the  clnae  of  the  year  1816  be  was 
proatrated  on  a  bedofsnflMngwiib  apainful  illness;  a 
kind  Providence  bmught  him  the  medical  aerrites  af 
Dr.  Joseph  Gilbert,  who.  on  his  recovery,  snggcattd  to 
him  the  dewnbleneM  of  a  classical  education,  and  fm- 
poeed  lo  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  books.  Tbw 
encouraged,  and  accepting  the  doctor's  kind  oiler,  he 
entered  Church  Hill  Academy  June  19,  1816;  in  1819 
he  entered  South  Csmlina  College,  and  spent  two  ytm 
there.  In  1822  his  career  of  classical  teacher  began, 
and  in  this  field  of  nsefulneas,  in  which  he  labored  dm^ 
iag  the  balance  of  bis  lif^,  he  attained  an  enviable  np- 
uuiion.  His  first  chance  was  Union  Academy,  in  lbs 
southern  part  of  AU>eville  District,  S.  C.  Among  his ' 
pupils  here  were  the  late  Rev.  E.  E.  Preaslv,  D.D.,  Rev. 
J.  T.  Pressly,  D.D.,  Hon.  T.  C  Perrin,  and  J.  A.  Gallwaa, 
Esq.  In  1824-27  he  taught  at  Cambridge  and  Beaver 
Dam— the  latter  in  Lanrsna  Diotrict.  In  1828  be  took 
charge  of  Church  Hill  Academy,  bat  his  laboia  tbeie 
were  soon  inlemipted  by  hia  being  elected  to  the  State 
Legislsture  of  South  Carolina  by  the  people  of  AbbrriUe 
District  In  1635,  at  the  close  ofhii  poliUcal  career, 
he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  high  school  at 
Due  West,  S.  C,  just  founded  by  the  Associate  Keforraed 
Synod  of  the  South,  where  he  continued  to  labor  (ill 
1839  with  great  miccos*.  At  last  released  from  alt  eo- 
gagementa  connected  with  teaching,  he  tamed  his  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  theokgy ;  studied  one  aesaioa  in 
the  seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  at  Ox- 
ford, Ohio;  was  licensed  in  1840;  and  after  attemlii^ 
during  the  ensuing  session  In  the  Associate  RefonDed 
Seminary  at  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  he  was  employed  until 
1842  as  a  missionary  to  destitute  churches  within  ihs 
bounds  of  the  synod,  ^bsequently  he  was  settled  for 
Ave  years  as  pastor  of  Bethel  and  Ebeneser  churches, 
Ga.;  the  remainder  tf  hia  life  until  1851  waa  apent  ia 
teaching  and  misidonNiy  work.  He  died  June  1, 1869^ 
Mr.  Pressly  as  a  man  was  social  and  companionable ;  as 
a  teacher  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  in  the  capac- 
ity to  impart  classical  knowledge  had  few  snperiora. 
See  Wilson,  Prnt.  Hut.  A  Im.  (1867),  p.  896,  (J.  L.  S.) 
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noted  u  ■  proftwor  in  divinity  and  in  anthor,  wu  bom 
iaAbberiUe  District,  8.  in  1808.  He  Hodicd  fiv  the 
miDtatrr  at  the  Tb«ukigical  Seminary  in  New  York  under 
Ur.  John  Mamn.  His  fiiM  pastorate  was  in  hie  native 
vUlafr,  from  which  be  was  called  to  a  profeesotsbip  tn 
the  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  charge  of  the  First 
Associate  iieforroed  (now  United  l>resbyterian)  Church 
in  Alleghany.  Ihu,  both  ia  which  stationa  be  flUed  with 
tfittii^uisbed  ability  and  aoeceis  fix-  nenriy  forty  years. 
Hm  died  at  Allegheny  Aug;  18, 1870^-AppIetaaa'  An* 

Pranty,  PRANfOis-JosBrH-tiASTOit  dk  Partz  dk, 
a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  l'12  at  the  castle  of 
6cnin  (diocese  of  Boulogne).  He  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  pupils  of  Saitit^Sulpice.  He  was  called, 
Dec  23. 1742,  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Boulogne.  He  ad- 
ministered his  diocese  during  nearly  forty-seTen  years 
with  unreroiuing  xeal,  and  spent  considerable  siuns  for 
lb*  ransom  of  the  Christiana  eaptire  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  fortheexpanrion  of  the  faitb  Iqr  foreign 
misHons.  In  1762  he  Joined  a  protestation  addressed  to 
the  kingCJnne  11).  by  twenty-one  bisbope,  against  par- 
liaooentary  encroachinenu  on  ecdesiastic«l  authority. 
A  mandement  which  he  subsequently  published  on  the 
subject  was  suppressed.  He  died  at  Boulogne  Oct.  6, 
17^  His  prindpU  writlnn  are,  Aotafs  tgrndaux 
(1746,  4to) a  cdlectimi  oT  Mnutioiu  patltmUeM  and 
DmertaHont  thMogiquta  (2  vols.  4to);— a  Aitaef  dit 
Dioeue  de  Boulogne  (Boulogne,  1780, 4to) : — and  a  pray- 
er-book in  French,  under  the  title  of  Omrei  (Ltlle,  1830, 
Hro).  See  GalHa  Chri$tima,  Ux;  Gatette  de  France, 
1742-89 ;  Fjsquet,  f  roace  PonHficale  (not  putdished).— 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

ProBter,  Joiiy.   See  Johv,  Prestbr. 

Preaton,  John,  D.D.,  a  noted  English  Puritan 
dttine,  was  bom  at  Heyford,  Northamptonshire,  in 
1587,  and  educated  it  King's  College  and  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Univeraity  (rf Cambridge, was  made  fellow  and  tutor 
of  Qnetn's  College^  and  finally  became  chaplain  to  Prince 
Cbarlea.  In  1^  he  was  appointed  preacher  of  Lin- 
coin's  Inn,  and  subsequently  lecturer  in  Trinity  Church, 
Cambridge.  He  became  so  celebrated  as  a  speaker  that 
the  town»-people  went  to  his  lectures  on  week-days  as 
they  woald  to  his  sermons  on  Sunday,  and  he  was  com- 
plaiited  of  by  those  who  looked  with  envy  upon  his  fart- 
growing  repntalimu  He  also  became  noted  as  an  aUe ! 
advocate  of  Calvinism,  and  in  a  oontrovervy  with  the 
famoaa  Aminlan,  Dr.  Montague,  sustained  the  elective 
theory  with  much  adroitness  and  Iwldnesa.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  man  of  great  learning,  a  popular  preacher,  and 
a  powerful  writer.  He  died  in  1628,  greatly  lamented 
not  only  by  Calvinists,  but  by  all  lovers  of  the  good 
canae.  He  wore  himself  out  with  work ;  and  when  his 
frieoda  would  remonstmte,  bis  answer  was  always, "  Our 
lifelike  irDa,conanineaw{tbnist,aamncliwithoatasby 
•mploynicnt  t  that  erery  one  cannot  be  said  to  have  lived 
long  Chat  i«  old,  aa  seven  years  in  the  lift  of  smne  men 
am  aa  much  aa  seventy  in  others;  and  therefore  the 
question  is  not  so  much  How  long  I  have  lived  as  How 
I  have  lived."  He  was  naturally  reserved,  and  only 
figured  in  puUic  bccanse  his  seal  for  the  diictrines  of 
Calvin  would  not  snllbr  him  to  let  go  unanswered  those 
who  maintained  the  oppodte  theoriesi  Of  his  works 
(poUished  1615-68)  which  have  never  been  collected, 
an  abridgment  by  William  Tennent  was  published  in 
l6Se  (1648  also  [?]),  12mo.  The  best-known  of  his  pnb- 
licationa  are.  The  New  Covenant,  fourteen  sermons 
(Lood.  1629,  4to;  ninth  ed.  1689,  4to;  again  in  1665, 
4to) : — The  Breattptate  of  Faith  and  Ijope,  eighteen  eer- 
mdba  (1680,  4to;  5tb  ed.  1684,  4to):— Ai/e  tUemal, 
eighteen  aenwnis  (1681, 4to;  4tb  ed.  1684^  4to) Th» 
Jtmnft  Dmlg  £z«msF,  Ave  aermons  on  Prayer  (1688, 
4to;  9th  ed.  1636,  4to):  — T^le  Soinft  QuaUficationt, 
ten  sermons  on  Humiliation,  nine  on  Sancliflcation,  and 
thiee  oo  the  Sacranoit  (1684, 4to;  8d  ed.  1687,  4to)j 
— Aar  TVvotisei  (acrmona):  1.  CoretauMw;  i, 


teal  Dta^  atd  (separate  In  1688,  4to);  8,  8t^ 
DadaM  (separata  in  1682,  4to) ;  4,  Lm^t  Smpper  (to- 
gether in  1685, 4to;  4th  ed.  I636,4to)  :—^«rm(mt  fi^ore 
hit  Maiettie,  etc  (5th  ed.  1637, 4to) Simer't  Over- 
thtviBf  or  Mortification  (1635, 4lo;  4th  ed.  1641,  4to): 
— Jtamint  (three  treatises) :  I,  Judas  hit  It*pentance; 
%  Sainfi  Spirituui  Stre^h ;  S,  PauPt  Camertion  and 
5eniioH«,etc(Sded,  I687,4to):— rAs  Golden  Sceptre,Me, 
(1688, 4to):— /tocfrihe*  of  the  Sainta"  InfirmititM,  a  ser- 
mon (1688, 4to)  I— A  LifeUn £t/>.e»ermon  (4ih ed.  1641, 
Ata):~Fulne»ae.o/Chri$lfor  I/(,a  sermon  (1640, 4to) : — 
Divine  Love  of  Ckritt,  five  sermons  (1640,  4to): — Tvo 
Trealiies  (1641, 4ta):— rArnt  de  Gratia  CotiverUndi$ 
IrrtntlibiUlale  (1662, 8vo;  in  English,  ISbi) —Riche* 
of  Merfp  to  Mm  in  Mitery  (1668,  4to).  See  Dr.  B. 
Sibbs's  preface;  Middletou,  JCvangeL  Biog.  ii,  460  sq.; 
Perry,  UiMt.  Ch.  of  Englaad  (see  Index) ;  Oark,  U»tt ; 
T!ieai,HiM,o/ihePuTitanti  Burnet,  Own  riaies;  Fuller, 
Worlhiee;  Darling,  Cyabp. /NU. ;  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Workt;  kmioatt])kl.ofanLmAAmei.Aiaim$,KV. 
(J.H.W.) 

Preaton,  Willard,  D.D.,  an  eloquent  American 
divine  and  noted  educator,  was  bom  at  Uxbridge,  Mass., 
Hay  29, 1786,  and  was  educated  at  Brown  University, 
where  he  graduated  in  1806.  After  having  studied  law 
and  practiced  tn  that  profesaioii  for  a  few  years,  he  stud- 
ied for  the  ministry,  and  was  in  1611  M^ained  and  be- 
came paator  of  a  church  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  be 
preached  until  1825^  wlien  be  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Univcrrity  of  Vennont.  In  1829  be  removed  South 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  in  1881  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Sava  nab,  tia., 
and  there  remained  until  his  destb  in  1856.  He  pub- 
lished, Faretodl  Sermon  at  St.  AUtan'i  ilSlb^-.—Ser' 
moM  (1817).— Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Am- 
Ihore,  s.  V. :  Drake,  Dtc^  <if  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Preanmpdon,  as  it  reUtes  to  the  mind,  is  a  snp- 
poaition  formed  before  examination.  As  it  relates  to 
the  GMidaet  or  monl  action,  it  implies  arrogance  or  ir- 
revereooe.  Aa  it  relatea  to  religion  in  general,  it  is  ■ 
bold  and  daring  confidence  In  the  goodness  of  God,  with- 
out obolienoe  to  his  wUL 

Prttuvyituout  tint  must  be  distinguished  from  sine 
of  infirmity,  or  those  failings  peculiar  to  humsD  nature 
(Eoclea.  vii,  30;  1  John  i,  6, 9) ;  from  sins  d<Mie  through 
ignonnoe  (Ln^  id),  48) ;  and  from  sins  into  which  men 
are  hurried  1^  sudden  and  violent  temptation  (GaL  vi, 

1)  ,  The  ingredients  which  render  sin  presumptuous 
are  knowle^e  (John  xv,  22),  delibemtion  and  contriv> 
atice  (Prov.  vi,  14 ;  Pss.  xxxvi,  4),  obstinacj-  (Jer.  xliv, 
16;  Deut.  i,  18),  inattention  to  the  remonstrances  of 
conscience  (Acta  vii,  51),  opposition  to  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  22),  and  repeated  ctHn- 
mission  of  the  same  sin  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  17).  Presump- 
tnotiB  aina  are  nomemna,  each  as  profhna  swearing,  per- 
jury, thrft,  adultery,  dmnkenneas,  Sabbath -breaking, 
etc  These  may  be  more  particularly  considered  as  pie- 
Bumptuons  rins,  because  they  are  generally  committed 
against  a  known  law,  and  are  so  often  repeated.  Such 
sins  are  most  heinous  in  their  nature  and  most  pernicious 
■u  th^  effectsL  They  ai«  said  to  be  a  reproach  to  the 
Lord  (Numb,  xv,  8) ;  they  harden  the  heart  (1  Hm.  iv, 

2)  ;  draw  down  Judgmentsftom heaven  (Numb. xv,81); 
and  even  when  repented  of,  they  are  seldom  pardoned 
witlMMit  some  viuble  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  (S 
Sam.  xii,  10).  As  respects  professors  of  reli^on,  one 
observes,  they  sin  presumptuously  (I)  when  they  take 
up  a  profession  of  religion  without  principle;  (2)  when 
they  profess  to  ask  the  blessing  of  God  and  yet  go  on  in 
forbidden  cmtrses ;  (8)  whm  they  do  not  take  religion 
as  tbcy  find  it  in  the  Scriptures;  (4)  when  they  make 
their  fedlnga  the  test  of  their  religion,  without  consid- 
ering the  difference  t>etween  animal  paseion  and  th» 
operations  of  the  S|nrit  of  God ;  (6)  when  they  run  into 
temptation;  (6)  when  they  indulge  iir<aelf> confidence 
iDd  seir^plaeency;  C7)a8b«idtlMt)<JH^§l^rit 
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«f  the  worid  into  the  Church;  (8)  when  they  rurm 
apulogiea  fur  that  in  some  which  they  condemn  in  oth- 
(9)  when,  proreaung  tu  believe  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Uoopel,  they- live  lieentioudy;  (10)  when  they 
craite,  magnify,  ud  pervert  tbetr  Cnmbles;  (II)  when 
they  arraign  the  conduct  of  Uod  aa  unkind  and  unjuit. 
See  Walker,  Sermoiu,  voL  i,  aer.  S ;  South,  Sermotu,  vol 
vii,  aer.  10,  U,  12;  Tilltitaon,  Stmmu,  ser.  147;  Saurin, 
Srmumt,  vol.  i,  ser,  II ;  (ioodwin.  On  Ike  AggravtUioiu 
^ Sin;  Fuller,  Workt;  Paley,  Hermoiu;  Biahop  Uop- 
kiiu,  Om  tke  Jfatmrt,  iMmgetf  and  Cure  ^Pntumptuoiu 
Sim. 

Pratu,  sprites  or  hobgnbluw  among  the  BoddbiaU 
■  in  Ceylon.  They  ore  helieved  to  inhalHt  a  bell  called 
Ixtkantarika.  In  appearance  they  are  extmnriy  at* 
tenuated,  like  a  dry  leaf.  There  are  some  prttat  that 
haunt  the  places  near  which  they  once  lived  ai  men ; 
they  are  also  found  in  the  suburbe  of  cities,  and  in 
places  where  four  ways  meet.  Their  bodies  are  repre- 
sented as  being  twelve  miles  high,  and  they  have  very 
hifge  naila.  On  the  top  of  the  head  there  is  a  mouth 
dMuttiieoize  of  ■needle's  eye.  They  cootinually  chink 
with  sorrow  on  tbdr  fato,  fmai  not  having  acquired 
merit  in  former  tHrtha:  they  are  now  tormented  with- 
out ceasing  by  hunger  and  thirat,  and  have  not  the  pow- 
er of  obtaining  merit. 

Pre  tern  atur  al  stands  generally  for  supernatural, 
because  we  suppose  that  (hat  which  is  prater  naluram  is 
alsorapra  nataram.  Yet  the  former  stands  sometimes  for 
unnatural,  |>ne/CT-  natartm  being  the  synonym  of  amira 
maturam.  Neither  pralemafvrale  not  Mupenmtvrule, 
or,  as  aome  aay,  npratrnfurale,  ia  a  good  Latin  word. 
They  are,  at  leiast,  not  to  be  found  in  the  classics. 

Pretaxtltiu,  St.,  a  Gallic  prelate  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, occupied  towards  656  the  metn^Uun  see  of  Rouen, 
and  was  godfather  to  Nerov^  the  second  son  of  Chil- 
|>erie.  Towards  hlH  Brunehaut,  the  widow  of  Sigebert, 
waa  exiled  to  Kouen  by  Chilperic,  who  was  under  the 
influence  of  Fredegoude.  M^rov^  who  was  in  that 
city,  fell  vifdently  in  love  with  the  charms  of  the  queen 
iif  AuMrasta,  his  annt,  and  Pretextatus  was  induced  To 
irrant  a  dispensation  fur  their  union,  and  married  them. 
At  thi*  intelligence  Chilperic  repaired  to  Rouen,  trans- 
ported with  wruh,  and  ordeml  the  bishop  to  be  arrest- 
ed. A  council  amembled  at  Paris  in  577,  and  in  spite 
of  the  exertions  of  Gregory  of  To^r^  who  ventured 
alone  to  defend  him,  PretexUtus  was  deposed  by  rhe 
vote  of  fiirty-fuur  prelates.  He  wan  banisheil  to  the 
island  of  Jeraey.  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  prayer 
and  study.  In  the  meantime  a  creature  of  Fred^gon'de, 
the  Gaul  Helantiu^  waa  eelabUahed  tn  the  epiaco^  see 
of  Rouen.  After  the  murder  of  Chilperic,  September, 
684,  a  4leputation  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rouen  re- 
paired to  Jersey  to  request  Pretextatus  to  resume  the 
adminiMration  of  his  diocese.  On  the  6tb  of  May  an 
assembly  of  Franktsh  noblemen,  held  at  Rouen,  pro- 
nounced his  rehabiliution.  Fredegonde,  who  live«l  in 
a  kind  of  retirement  at  Lonviers,  went  often  to  Kouen ; 
ahe  found  herself  firequently  face  to  face  with  the  bishop, 
whom  she  accused  of  not  showing  her  much  deference. 
In  her  wounded  pride  she  once  let  encape  some  threat- 
ening allusions  to  the  \mu :  PrcrexUtus  improved  the 
occasion  to  exhort  her  to  repentance  and  reformation. 
The  enraced  qneen  avenged  herself  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  her  past  life.  She,  Melantiiis,  and  an  archtleacon  of 
the  cathedral,  gave  two  himdred  gold  dollars  to  one  of 
the  serfs  of  the  domain  of  the  church,  and  promised  him 
hisown  emancipation  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children, 
for  the  munler  of  Pretextatus.  On  Easter -Sunday, 
while  in  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  was  stabbed, 
and  died  an  hour  afterwards  in  a  chamber  contiguous  to 
the  church,  whiiher  a  few  of  the  faithfid  had  carried 
him,  and  where  Fr^degonde,  in  the  company  of  the 
dukea  Beppolen  and  Ansowald,  enjoyed  the  spectacle  itf 
his  last  moment*,  April  14,  686.  Pretexratns  had  at- 
tended the  third  Coundl  of  Paris  in  &fi7,  the  second 


Council  of  Tours  tn  566,  and  the  second  Council  cf 
H&con  iu  686.  During  his  exile  he  composed  sdm 
wriaings,  which  have  nut  reached  ua.  His  name  is  to- 
scribed  in  the  Martjfralogvm  under  the  date  of  the  24ih 
of  February,  although  he  did  not  shed  his  blood  for  ibe 
faith.  See  Gallia  ChriHoMM,  t.  xi;  Pommerare,  UiiL 
da  A  rckevSqvtt  de  Rove* ;  Fisquet,  Framee  PamlifieA 
(not  puUished). — Hoefer,  A^oitr.  Biog.  GimhvU,KV. 

Preti,  Hattia,  called  il  Calahrtte,  a  painter  <f  the 
Neapolitan  school,  was  bom  in  I6I8  at  Tavema,  in  Cala- 
bria. His  brother  Gregorio,  about  whom  verj-  little  ii 
known,  wbo  was  honored  in  his  life-time  with"  the  till* 
of  prince  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  was  Haltia's 
master;  Mbsequently  he  studied  with  Laii franc  and 
Guerino.  Preti  took  from  Caiavaggto  thoae  dark  and 
violent  hues  w  hich  impair  the  charm  of  hiaoomporiliaaa. 
He  delighted  in  retracing  manyrdoms,  murden,  and 
other  Fcenea  of  desolation.  He  painted  with  prodigkau 
rapidity :  a  contemporarj-  says  that  to  see  him  handk 
the  brush  one  would  hare  thought  that  he  was  Anm- 
ming.  He  painted  the  frescos  of  the  church  of  Caraine 
in  Hodena,  wUcb  are  in  a  very  good  aute  of  ptaeiva- 
tion.  In  1657  he  returned  to  Run^  but  wm  conpdM 
to  iae,  having  killed  one  of  his  rivaK  At  Kaplei,^^ 
whither  be  repaired,  he  killed  a  sohlier  who  had  Moppnl 
him  on  some  forbidden  ground,  and  was  ordered  for  hii 
punuihment  to  paint  the  patron  saints  of  Naples  oa 
the  doors  of  the  city.  From  Naples  be  went  to  Uabi, 
where  bia  works  were  rewarded  with  the  title  of  kuight 
and  the  oommandoy  of  Syracuse.  In  his  last  years  be 
worked  only,  but  with  tmremitting  diligence.'  lor  the 
poor.  He  died  at  Malta  in  1699.  Hta  works  are  met 
with  in  great  number  in  Italy.  The  Louvre  has  Us 
Marfj/rdom  of  Si.  Andmc,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Atthmg 
theRermU;  the  Museum  of  Dresilen  the  Marlyrdomof 
St.  Bankohmetr,  the  Jncredulitg  of  St.  Ti^mn*.  and  the 
Dtticeranee  of  St.  Ptier;  ihe  Pinakolhek  of  Munich  s 
Reptnli^  Mtiffdttim;  the  Museum  of  Vienna  an  Imrr- 
dtUitf  of  SI.  7%omaa,  etr.  See  Spooner,  Biy.  BiM.  vf 
the  Fine  Art$,%v.    (4.  H.  W.) 

Pretotiom.   Seo  Pn^Ktomiii. 

PTevent  (some  form  of  cn|?,  fSiv^t,  both  nwanfa^ 
to  prteede  or  atUi<yMite)  is  understood,  in  our  tramlatiM 
of  the  Scriptures,  only  in  the  old  Latin  sense,  as  denot- 
ing—!. To  come  before  one  is  expected  or  sought  (Job 
XXX,  27) ;  2.  To  .90  bifore,  or  be  sooner  (P»a.  cxix.  147). 
One  is  happily  disappointed  when  farors  come  unaiked 
(Job  iii,  12;  Paa.  xviii,  18),  or  unhspjiilv,  when  snarts 
and  afllictionB  come  unexpectedly  (2  Sain,  xxii,  6\ 

Prevention  la  an  ecclesiastical  term  denoting  ibs 
right  of  a  superior  dignitary  of  the  Church  to  iaieileR 
in  the  busiuessofbismbordlnate;  but  it  is  mora  ifmiat- 
ly  Ihe  right  of  the  pope,  in  the  nomination  ro  ecrlfNW. 
tical  offices,  to  pass  over  the  pn.per  collaloni  and  give 
away  the  bene6ceB  hin)seJr.  The  <;allican  Church  hn 
neverrecognisedthispapalprerogative.  See Pitoi-isoK& 

PrevOBt,  Claude,  a  French  monk,  was  bom  at 
Auxerre  Jan.  22, 1698.  He  taught  philosophy  and  Lbf- 
ok^  in  the  abbey  of  Sainie-Geiwvieve,  and  t  be  can  of 
the  library  was  afterwards  intnuted  to  him.  In  tMs 
employment,  which  he  reUined  to  the  end  of  bis  Qfe, 
he  made  use  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  act)uirfd 
in  the  Creek.  lulian,  and  Euji^ieb  languages,  and  col- 
lected abundant  materials,  which  he  did  not,  bowem, 
pulilisb.  They  were  prepared  fur  the  instrudion  of 
Louis,  dohc  of  Orleans,  son  of  the  regent,  who  livtA  st 
the  abh^  of  Sainte^eneviive.  The  pnncipal 
which  this  monk  has  left  concerning  the  history  of  the 
regular  canons,  of  which  he  had  made  a  sfieaal  ttndy 
are,  Librartf  of  RegvUtr  Cimm»!—/.ma  eft/o^  ^i- 
o«»,  bofh  Srailar  and  Jifs>dar  :—Kid  Hittorg  afatt  f*e 
Houu*  of  Rnjular  CnaoM.  His  lasr  work  was  A  Hit- 
lory  *>f  the  Abbrs  nf  Saintt-Geneviirr.  It  is  fiom  ibis 
laat  work  that  the  Benedictines  have  cxtncted  nearlr 
all  that  they  have  said  of  ihia,houae  iil  vsL  rii  of  the 
new  Coifc  C»ri,«^^^^Q^^,gj^j^  «rtfiid 
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to  the  ibbot  Lebeuf,  bis  countTymin,  Tor  the  cfttalogDe 
of  the  writere  of  Auxerre  iiiaerted  in  The  History  of 
Amxertr, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ghtirak,  s.  v. 

PrwoBt;  Pietre  Robert  le,  a  French  pulpit 
imtor  (tf  Bwne  note,  wm  born  «t  Boomi  in  167A.  From 
bis  youth  he  diifdajrcd  a  narked  propenrity  for  preach- 
ing, and  proceeded  to  Paris  to  improve  himKlf  after  the 
model  of  celebrated  orators.  Sought  after  with  eager- 
DM*  in  the  city,  he  was  no  less  a  favorite  st  court, 
where  be  preached  statedly  during  Advent  from  1714 
to  1737,  and  in  1718  during  Lent  At  this  last  date  be 
was  provided  with  a  canunship  at  Cbarttes.  The  rec- 
ord of  hu  funeral  sermons,  published  by  Lottin  (Paris, : 
1766),  conuins  those  of  the  cardinal  of  Furstenberg  (of  ' 
which  Fl^cbier  speaks  with  eul<^) ,  of  Godet  of  Ma- 
rais,  bishop  of  Chartres ,  of  Louis  XIV  and  of  the  duke 
nf  Berrii  sermons,andapanegj'riGof  St. Louis.  Hedied 
In  1736  at  Chartres.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GiMiale, 
».r.    See  Vinet,  French  IM.  p.  116  aq. 

Price,  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Ireland,  was  bom  in  Dromore,  Antrim 
County,  Ireland,  Jan.  30, 1802;  was  converted  at  seven- 
teen, was  made  a  local  preaeher  aboat  the  year  1821,  and 
cntmd  the  itinerant  mtnistiyat  thcCooferenceof  1828. 
He  soon  became  an  able  and  Judiaous  preacher;  "be 
was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  reasoning  out  of  them, , 
snd  baring  a  remarkable  talent  for  apposite  and  con- 
vincinfi  quotations  from  Holy  Writ.  He  was  a  zealous 
and  effectire  advocate  fw  Christian  missions,  a  section 
of  evangelical  work  to  which  British  and  Irish  Uathodists 
pay  more  attention  and  devote  more  labor  than  does  any 
other  Christian  Church.  While  Mr.  Price  adorned  the 
Ooapri  of  Uod  our  Saviour  in  all  things,  there  were 
especially  noticeable  in  bim  a  childlike  simplicity,  a 
trannparent  sincerity,  an  uprightness  which  scorned  to 
coantenanoe  anything  low  or  mean,  a  charity  "which 
thinketh  no  evil,"  and  an  unselfishness  "  which  seeketh 
not  its  own."  Smeping  revivals  occurred  on  many  of 
the  etreuits  on  which  be  was  stationed.  He  was  spe- 
^ally  attentive  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  his  visits 
to  them  were  frequent,  sympathizing,  and  consolatory. 
Me  was  truly  "a  brother  beloved,"  and  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry  manifested  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
chantfter  and  ulents  by  electing  him  repeatedly  to  till 
the  highest  ofllces  in  their  gift,  and  on  all  occasions  he 
proved  himself  worthy  of  thrir  esteem  and  contMence. 
He  was  cautious  and  practical,  always  ready  to  carry 
out  every  arrangement  intrusted  to  his  care  with  punc- 
tiliona  exactness:  Never  had  Irish  Methodism  a  more 
faithful  son,  or  a  minister  of  more  perfect  singleness  of 
aim,  purity  of  intention,  or  exemplary  tidelity.  Mr. 
Price  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  hla  age. 

Price,  John  (1),  an  English  scholar  of  much  re- 
nown, was  bom  about  the  year  ir>00,  and  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  of  Protestant  parent- 
age, but  after  leaving  college  he  joined  the  Honunisls 
and  went  to  Italy  during  the  civil  wars,  as  be  found 
lumsdr  the  object  of  much  hatred  and  persecution.  He 
settled  in  Florence,  after  having  resided  for  a  while  in 
Palis ;  but  when  a  professorship  was  offered  htm  at  Pisa, 
he  removeil  thither,  and  there  lived  for  some  time.  He 
subsequently  retired  to  the  Su  Augustine  Convent  at 
Rome,  where  be  died  in  1676.  He  was  the  aulhw  of 
the  following  works:  JVoto  H  (^ttrvatioKet  m  Ap(>- 
togioM  ApuUu  Madaarauit  PkUotophi  PlaUmiei 
(Paris,  163d,  4to;  very  rare,  but  republished  in  the 
G«nda  ed.  of vJ  pulfiat,  1650, 8vo) : — Mattkau*  ex  Sacra 
Pagma,  SandiM  PatrUmty  etc.,  illiistratut  (Paris,  1646, 
Uto); — A<iiiotalu>net  in  J£pi^.  Jacob*  (1646,  8vo): — 
Acta  Apcatolontm,  ex  Sacra  Pagkta,  Sanetia  Patribu*, 
ffe.,  itttulrata  (1617,  8vo):  —  ConautdarH  in  Variot 
Navi  Te^amn/i  IAbro$ ;  kit  accrnentnt  A  tbmtafianet  in 
PttdMtonm  Librum  (Lond.  1660,  fol.  The  notes  on  the 
New  Testament,  or  some  of  (hem,  had  been  puUished 
brfbfa  aepanuely  [wpni],  and  Orme  says  that  those  on 
FMlme  had  alio  appeared  befoie).   Met  tmngbe 


to  bis  expoutioos  of  the  Scriptures  an  exteiuave  knowb 
edge  of  classical  literature,  and.  Imitating  GnduA 
method,  firequently  iUuitnUed  by  profane  authors,  es- 
pecially the  Greek  and  Soman.  See  Onne,  £fU  BOH- 
ca,B.v.;  £Vtr.  ^(lo^  vuLv;  KHSAtaat,  Dia.nf  Brit,a»A 
Amer.  Aath,  s.  v.; 

Price,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
flourished  in  the  second  hslf  of  the  ]7tb  centurj-,  and 
was  chaplain  to  general  Monk  during  the  civil  warsL 
Dr.  "Price  published,  Serm.  of  Thank*givifig  for  the  Suc- 
ceu  of  General  Monk  (Lond.  1660,  4u>) :  —  Serm.  on 
Mall.  V,  47  (Oxon.  1661,  8vo}:  — Serm,  or  Go/,  w,  16 
(1661, 8voy.~Serm.  on  EedeM.  x,  17  (1661, 8vo)  z—Serm. 
on  Heb.  xiii,  16  (1661, 8vo)  -.^Sem.  on  Phil,  iv,  6  (1663, 
4to) : — The  Msgtety  and  .Ifethod  of  Aif  Majesfy't  Nappy 
Retlauration  hid  open  to  Publick  Viev  (Lond.  1660, 8vo}. 

Price,  Jonathan  D.,  s  physician  and  missionary 
to  Bunnah  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  was  ordained 
in  Philadelphia  May  20,  1821,  and  immediately  after  set 
out  fur  bis  deld  of  labor.  He  arrived  early  in  the  next 
yearatBangoon.  Wbmbia  medical  knowledge  became 
known  at  court,  he  was  ordered  to  repair  tu  Ava,  the 
capital,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  king,  who  gave 
him  a  house.  When  the  British  invaded  Burmah,  he 
and  Mr.  Judson  were  thrown  into  prison  June  8,  1824. 
He  was  confined  and  subjected  to  dreadful  sufferings  till 
February  or  March,  1826,  when  he  was  released  and  em- 
ployed to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  British,  who  had 
advanced  near  to  the  capilaL  After  the  war  he  reuded 
at  Ara,  and  was  in  favor  with  the  emperiff.  Price  taught 
several  naUve  scholars^  and  1^  hts  lectures  hoped  to 
shake  the  foundation  of  Buddhism.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  pulmonary  consumption  Feb.  14,  1828,  dying  in  the 
hope  of  that  precious  (iospel  he  wished  to  impart  to  the 
heathen.  See  A  mer,  Btrpi,  Mag. ;  Memoir  Mru  Jvdi 
ton ;  Allen,  Biog.  IM.  s.  v. 

Price,  Rioe.   See  Price,  Thomas. 

Price,  Ridiard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  divir^ 
noted  for  his  scbolariy  atuinments,  his  philosophical 
and  mathematical  contributions,  bis  general  devotion 
to  truth  bi  its  highest  fbtmt,  and  a  most  eonrisleat  life, 
was  bom  at  Tyoton,  mamorganahire,  Wales^  88, 
1728.  His  fiither,  of  whose  second  marriage  Hich- 
ard  was  the  sole  ofbpring,  was  a  rigid  Calvinistic 
minister,  remarkable  for  bis  intolerance,  who  spared 
no  pains  to  imbue  his  son  with  sound  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine, Richard,  however,  b^o  early  to  claim  the  priv- 
ily of  free  o|Hnton,  and  by  his  scruples  often  incurred 
the  anger  of  his  parent  The  latter  died  in  1789,  and 
by  his  will  the  bulk  of  the  property,  which  appears  to 
have  been  considerable,  came  into  the  possession  of  one 
son ;  the  widow  and  six  other  children  being  left  in 
straitened  circumstances  to  provide  for  their  own  main* 
tenance.  The  widow  and  her  eldest  son  lived,  however, 
only  a  few  months  longer,  and  shortly  after  their  death 
Richard,  then  in  his  «ghieenth  year,  set  out  for  Lon- 
don in  the  hope  of  qulifying  hitnsdT  for  the  clerical 
proftsrion.  The  heir  of  his  father's  fortune  provided 
bim  with  both  horse  and  servant  as  far  as  Cardiff,  b«it 
left  bim  without  the  means  of  performing  the  rest  of  the 
journey  except  on  foot  or  in  a  wagon.  He  choee  the 
former  as  the  most  ready  means,  and  thus  made  his  way 
to  the  metropolis  of  England.  His  education  during 
his  father's  lifetime  had  been  superintended  by  several 
Dissenting  ministers,  and  on  reaching  London  he  ob- 
tained, through  the  kindness  of  a  paternal  uncle,  admis- 
sion to  a  Presbyterian  scademy,  where  be  pursued  stud- 
ies in  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theolog;'.  In  1743 
he  was  engaged  as  chaplain  snd  companion  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr,  Streathtteld,  of  Stoke-New ingt on,  where  he 
resided  for  thirteen  years,  the  death  of  his  empli^er 
only  terminating  the  engagement,  but  not  without  a 
recognition  of  faithful  service  rendered.  In  the  dis* 
position  of  Mr.  StreathlMd's  property  Price  came  in  fiv 
a  share,  and  by  this  aid  and  his  apftdhitmen t ipnn\- 
ing  prcw;her  of  the  ehapattt^MH^tUtMn^he  was 
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placed  in  independent  circumsUnces.  He  bid  pr«- 
vioutly  been  made  pMtor  o(  «  congregation  at  Hack- 
D^,  but  be  prererred  the  appMiitment  at  NewingtiHi- 
Gnen,  married  in  17&7,  and  lived  there  until  the  death  of 
hiawife(in  178$),  when  he  removed  again  to  Hackney. 
Meanwhile  his  life  had  been  one  of  considerable  liter- 
ary and  scientific  activity.  His  Jttview  of  tkt  Principal 
(^tlioru  and  OifficuUieM  tn  Moral*  (Lond.  1758), 
though  aomewhat  heavy,  and  designated  by  Brown  as 
"veiy  elaborate,  very  tedious,  and  not  very  clear," 
aeema  to  have  established  his  reputation  as  a  neUphy- 
BidaB  and  a  moralist.  It  is  considered  the  ablest  de- 
ftpoe  of  the  lystem  of  Cudworth  and  Clarlte.  It  ia  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  intellectnal  theory  of  moral  ob- 
ligation, which  seemed  to  have  fallen  under  the  attacks 
of  Butler,  Hutcheson,  and  Hume,  and  was  made  before 
that  of  Smith.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  has  briefly  noticed  it 
in  his  iVefuRtnary  Diuaiaium  to  Emyeiop.  Brit,  (re- 
puldished  in  hU  H^onhr  [ed.  1864],  i,  lfi8,  168).  In 
1769  Price  published  his  Tnatiae  on  RevrrnoKarif  Poff* 
menltf  this  was  followed  by  the  compilation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  celebrated  Northampton  JUortalify  Ta- 
blet, and  various  other  worlu  relating  to  life-assurance 
and  annuities,  forming  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  branch  of  science  to  which  they  refer.  In  1776 
■ppoired  his  ObtermUioiu  am  Cieil  lAberty  and  the 
Jntiee  amd  Polity  of  the  War  with  America.  Of  this 
work  60,000  copies  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  a  few 
months.  So  greatly  was  it  admired  in  the  United 
States  that,  in  1778,  the  American  Congress,  through 
Franklin,  communicated  to  him  their  dcalre  to  consider 
him  a  fellow-citizen,  and  to  receive  bis  assistance  in 
relating  their  finances — an  offer  declined  principally 
on  the  ground  of  age.  On  the  termination  of  the  war 
with  the  coknueB,  Mr.  PiU  sought  Mr.  Price's  advice  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  liquidating  the  British  natimial 
driH,  the  result  of  which,  it  is  said,  waa  the  adoption  of 
the  sinking  fuud.  When  the  French  revolution  broke 
out,  the  doctor  distinguished  himself  by  a  sermon, "  On 
the  Love  uf  Country,"  in  which  he  hailed  that  event  as 
the  commencement  of  a  glorious  vra.  This  drew  upon 
the  pimber  lome  Btnmg  animadrenions  ftom  Mr. 
Buike  in  hia  ceiebrated  Ae/eeftoM;  Bcridea  many 
papers  in  the  Trantadiont  of  the  Rogal  Soeietjf,  of 
which  be  was  a  fellow,  he  published  sermons  and 
pamphlets,  which  esublished  his  character  as  a  sound 
advocate  for  civil  liberty  and  a  profound  master  of  finan- 
cial calculation.  He  died  April  19,  1791.  One  other 
of  his  publications  of  interest  to  our  readers  is  his  Four 
Diuertationa  on  Prortdmcr,  Prayer,  the  Stale  of  Virtu- 
aU9  Men  q/ter  Death,  and  Chritlianitsil7G6-e»).  His 
views  respecting  the  Son  of  God  were  what  was  called 
Low  or  eemi-Arian.  Mr.  Price  was  a  believer  in  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  holding  that,  according  to  the 
leaching  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  it  remains  in  a  dor- 
mant state  between  death  and  resurrection ;  and  because 
of  these  opinions  he  was  led  into  a  controversy  of  some 
eelebrity  with  hia  friend  Dr.  Priestley,  mainUined  by 
coRsipondence  in  1778,  and  given  to  the  public  by  the 
latter  under  the  title  of  A  free  Diacumon  of  the  Doe- 
trine  of  MateriaUtm  and  PhUotophical  Iftvmitg.  This 
friendly  controversy  shows  how  decided  were  his  views 
on  the  "philosophical  aberration  of  the  age,  and  how  ear- 
nestly he  desired  to  place  moral  and  metaphyseal  tmth 
upon  a  deeper  and  truer  foundation.  "Almost  the  only 
writer,"  saya  Mmvll,  "  of  this  (the  rationalistic)  schonl 
whose  works  are  likely  to  form  a  part  of  our  sundsrd 
pfaihMophyia  Dr.  tUebard  Price."  In  this  high  estimate 
of  the  merits  of  Price's  philosophical  writings,  Mr.  Mo- 
rell  is  not  alone.  "  Price  investigated  with  acuteness 
end  ability  many  important  questions  relative  to  mor- 
als, and  controverted  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  unalterable  character  of  moral 
ideal,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  jinbsiance  and  cause,  he 
maintaimd  to  be  eternal  and  original  principles  nf  the 
inteUeet  itadf,  independent  at  the  divine  wlU*  (Ten- 
nemann).   "I^  in  England,  you  only  look  at  Ldd- 


don  in  the  18th  century,  you  wiD  doubtless  there  see 
little  else  than  sensualism.  But  even  at  Loodoo  yea 
would  find,  hf  the  ride  of  Priatlcy,  Prioe,  that  avdsnt 
Mend  of  liberty— that  ingenious  and  profound  cgom- 
mist,  who  renewed  and  brilliantly  susuined  the  Pla- 
tonic idealism  of  Cudworth.  I  know  that  Price  is 
an  isolated  phenomenon  at  London,  but  the  wh«de 
Scotch  school  is  more  or  less  spiritualistic"  (Cousin), 
but  Mackintosh  (ut  mp.")  by  no  meins  sham  in  this 
enthusiasm;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  the  adaaircn 
of  Locke  should  discover  much  merit  in  bis  oppooeat. 
Sir  James's  esrimate  of  the  characteristica  of  Priee  wiB 
be  found  in  the  IiiSnbmrjfh  Aenrv,  June,  1816^  p.  171, 
172.  See  also  7**0  lond.  Man.  Rer.  Ixxxiii,  77;  and 
Botton  Christ.  Duciple,  ii,  184,  Dr.  Price's  moral  char* 
icter  appears  to  hive  been  a  singularly  beautiful  ooe, 
"  Simplicity  of  manners,"  saya  Dr.  Priestley,  "wtib  such 
genuine  marks  of  perfect  int^rity  and  benevolenGe,  dif- 
fiised  around  htm  a  charm  which  the  foma  of  polite- 
new  can  but  pooriy  imitate."  See  Morgan,  Utmoire^ 
the  Life  of  Richard  Price,  D.D.  (Lond.  1816) ;  Hodt, 
Ecdet.  Bioff.  viii,  162 ;  Stephen^  Ilitt.  of  Kngt.  7Tm^ 
(1877,  2  vols.  8vo),  voL  i  and  ii,  especially  ii,  8  sq.; 
Leckey,  Hist,  of  the  I8th  Cenhtry  (1878,  2*  vols.  8vo), 
vol  ii.  See  also  Trnnemann,  Ilitt.  of  PhUoe.  (John- 
son's transL  1882)  p,  884 ;  Consin,  BitI,  of  Mod.  PhUoe. 
(Wright's  transl,  I8H)  ii,  182;  Morell,  Bin.  of  Med. 
PAtlM.  (2d  ed.  1848)1, 216;  BUkvr,  Bill,  Af  ike  PUIne. 
of  Mind  (1850)  iii,  81S-16;  Btadtteooi't  Magatim, 
xxxix,  808, 

Price,  Thomas,  one  of  the  noet  distingniibcd 
Welsh  scholars  of  his  age,  was  bom  Oct.  2,  1787,  at 
Pencaerelin,  in  the  parish  of  Llinifin  Fawr,  near 
ButUh,  in  Brecknockshire.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Rice 
Price,  originally  a  stonemason,  at  the  age  of  sevenlcem 
formed  an  attachment  to  Mary  Bower,  the  deeecndaat 
of  a  long  line  of  clergymeo;  acquired,  bj  inoeassot 
diligence  and  frugality,  the  means  of  attending  the 
college-school  at  Brecknock ;  and  finally  oblwned  ordi- 
nation from  the  bishop  of  St.  Davids,  »nd,  in  178^  the 
hand  he  sought,  after  a  courtship  of  twenty  yean.  He 
waa  so  fortunate  as  afterwards  to  be  prevented  to  three 
livings;  but  bis  income,  like  that  of  some  other  Wdidi 
idnt^sts,  waa  never  believed  to  exeeed  fifty  poands  a 
year.  He  bad  two  sons,  both  of  whom  were  hronght 
to  the  Church,  the  elder  taking  hia  degree  at  Oxfotd, 
while  the  second,  Thomas,  was  obliged  to  finish  Us 
studies  at  the  college  of  Brecknock.  Welsh  was  the 
language  the  two  boys  heard  constantly  in  the  family; 
English  they  acquired  at  their  second  school;  the  ele- 
menu  of  Latin  and  Ureek  were  learned  sabseqnemly; 
and,  fnm  some  French  olHceri  who  were  prisonera  of 
war  at  Brecknock,  Thomas  acquired  an  exodlent  kiiawl* 
edge  of  French.  In  1812  he  received  holy  0|dm^  mid 
in  1825,  after  performing  for  thirteen  years  the  duties 
of  varioua  curacies  near  Crickhotrel,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  vicarage  of  Cwmdu,  This  was  bis  last  prefer- 
ment. The  rest  of  bis  life  was  passed  in  hiatorit^  and 
archieol(^cal  studies  of  his  country.  He  was  regarded 
by  his  countiymen  aa  one  itf  th«  noet  aecompUahed 
champions  of  the  Welah  langoaga  and  titcTBtuic  He 
died  It  Ovmdu  Nov.  7, 1848.  His  writings  are  not  of 
special  interest  to  theological  readerK  Many  of  bis 
English  compositions  are  collected  under  the  title  «( 
Literary  Bemaau  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Priee,  with  a 
Memoir  by  Jane  Williams  (Llandovery,  1854-66,  2 
vols.  8vo).  A  memoir  of  Price  is  found  in  the  AoW. 
Gentleman's  Mag.  Fck  1849,  p.  212;  see  abo  Ernst. 
Cgetop.  s.  V. 

Pricked  Song  is,  in  music,  •  term  applied  to  a 
compoeirion  uaed  in  eoctesiastictl  service.  It  is  divided 
into  descant,  prickaonfib  coonteqidnt,  and  faborden,  lha 
last  hting  a  highly  pitched  key. 

Ptlldut;  Ml  cocleaiaatieal  term  derignatlag  a  spika 
nn  which  eandlM  were  fizedT*  Xlie«x4l^  spediBcna 
fiom  KiritrtiU  AblH^'Id^cHaMM^tbe  Sadctr  ■>< 
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ArU,  London;  anil  another,  of  limogea  enamel  of  the 
18th  centary,  is  in  the  British  Uuaeum. 

Prlckett;  Uaumauukb,  iu  Englisb  clergyman, 
wu  bom  about  the  year  180&  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  Univeraity,  and  beU  the  appointment  of 
<ibaplaintoTriiiityCi^kge,wbeKbediedin  1889.  He 
pBhlished,  Borne  AecomU  of  Bamw^  /'iiory,  in  the 
Pariah  of  St.  Andrtte  tike  Las  (Camb.  1887,  Svo):—Ah 
Hitloricai  tatd  ArdiitectUTal  DtMcriptim  of  Ike  I'riory 
Ciurck  of  BridliiiifUm  (Lond,  1881,  8vu:  1846,  8vv). 
iiee  Allibune,  iHct.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  ulKors,  e.  v. 

Piioks  (Numb,  xxxiii,  55 ;  Acta  ijt,  5).  See  Goad  ; 

ThOK!«. 

Pvldden,  Johh,  an  En^ish  clergyman,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1758  in  London^  wxl  was  edueated  at  Qneen's 
Cidl^,  Oxford.  After  filling  various  appointments, 
be  dully  became  rector  of  St.  George's,  ftttolph  Lane, 
London.  He  died  in  18!t5.  His  publications  are  of  a 
seenlar  cbarat^r  only,  and  those  interested  mar  Gonsult 
AUibone,  Did.  of  BriL  and  A  nwr.  A  utAort,  ii,  [681. 

Prid0  is  inordinate  and  unreasonable  self-eoteem, 
attended  with  insolence  and  rude  treatment  of  others.  1. 
"  It  t«  aoaietimes,"  says  a  good  writer,  "confounded  with 
ranity,  and  aomettaMa  with  dignity ;  but  to  tbe  form« 
passion  it  bas  no  resemblance,  and  in  many  circuro- 
stanccs  it  ifitf^rs  from  the  Utter.  Vanity  is  the  parent 
of  loquacious  boasting,  and  the  person  subject  to  it,  if 
hie  pretences  be  admitted,  has  no  indiiMtion  to  insult 
the  company.  The  proud  man,  on  tbe  other  hand,  is 
naturally  silent,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  own  importance, 
seldom  speaks  but  to  make  bis  audience  fed  their  infe- 
riority."  Pride  is  the  high  opinion  that  a  poor,  little, 
euntiaeted  soul  entertains  of  itself.  Dignity  consists  in 
Jbsc,  great,  and  uniform  actions,  and  is  the  opposite  to 
nseaniicsa.  2.  Pride  manifests  itself  by  praising  our- 
aelrea,  adoring  our  persons,  attempting  to  appear  before 
others  tn  a  superior  lighttA  what  we  are;  contempt  and 
siauder  of  others;  envy  at  the  excellences  others  pos- 
sess; anxiety  to  gain  applause;  distress  and  rage  when 
aligbtcd;  impatience  of  ooiitradietion,  and  oppoution  to 
^iad  faimseUl  8.  The  evil  effects  of  pride  are  beyond 
eocnputation.  It  has  spread  itself  universally  in  aU  na- 
tiona,  among  all  characlen;  and  as  it  was  the  first  sin, 
as  some  suppose,  that  entered  into  the  world,  so  it 
seems  tbe  last  to  be  conquered.  It  may  be  conudered 
a*  tbe  parent  of  discontent,  ingratitude,  covetousness, 
poTertj,  presumption,  )iasHon,  extntvoganee,  Ugotry, 
var,  and  persecution.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  an  evil 
perpetrated  but  pride  is  connected  with  it  in  a  prox- 
imate or  remote  sense.  4.  To  suppress  this  evil,  we 
should  consider  what  we  are.  "If  we  could  trace 
our  descents,"  says  Seneca, "  we  should  find  all  slaves  to 
oome  from  princes,  and  all  princes  from  slaves.  To  be 
proud  of  knowledge  is  to  be  blind  in  the  light;  to  be 
proud  of  virtue  is  to  poison  ourselves  with  tbe  anti- 
dote ;  to  ba  proud  of  authority  is  to  make  our  rise  our 
downfalL"  The  imperfectirai  of  our  nature,  our  scanty 
knowledge,  contracted  powers,  narrow  conceptions,  and 
moral  inability  are  strong  motives  to  excite  us  to  hu- 
mility. We  should  consider,  aim,  what  punishments 
this  nn  has  brought  on  mankind.  See  the  coses  of 
Fbaraofa,  Haman.  Nebuchailnezzar,  Herod,  and  others; 
bow  particularly  it  is  prohibited  (Prov.  xvl,  18;  1  Pet. 
V,  5 ;  James  iv,  6 ;  Prov,  xxix,  ^) ;  what  a  torment  it 
ia  to  Ha  possessor  (Esther  v,  18);  how  soon  all  thing!! 
of  a  sublunsry  nature  will  end;  how  disgraceful  it 
renders  na  in  the  sight  of  Uod,  angein,  and  men; 
what  a  barrier  it  is  tu  our  felicity  and  commun- 
ion with  Uud ;  how  fruitful  it  is  uf  discord ;  how 
it  prediides  our  usefulness^  and  renders  us  really 
euntempiible.  Comp,  Hackie,  MoraU,  ]>.  244 ;  £d- 
wardsy  Worttf  Robert  Hall,  tt'ort*;  Hates,  Worh; 
Hniwn,  Phibmpkg  nf  the  Mind;  Wf*L  Atag.  1846.  p. 
1113;  1847,  p.  548     ;  Halcom,  TheoL  ludtx,  b.  v.  See 
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divine,  noted  as  a  historian,  was  boni  at  Padalnw,  in 
CuniwBll,  Hay  3, 1648.  He  was  educated  first  at  West- 
minster School  and  later  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
be  took  his  degree  in  1678.  While  at  the  unirenity 
be  puUished  the  ancient  inscriptions  from  tbe  Arun- 
delian  Harblee,  under  tbe  title  of  Marttmra  Oxomentia, 
which  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  lord- 
chancelbr  Finch,  afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham,  who 
gave  him  in  1679  a  living  near  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
a  prebend  iu  Norwich  cathedral.  While  there  he  be- 
came engaged  in  some  severe  eontesla  witb  the  Komn 
Catholics,  the  result  uf  which  was  tbe  publication  of  bis 
work  The  Valid^s  Orders  of  the  ChuriA  of  Eng- 

land made  ovt  (ItiHK).  He  also  touk  an  active  part  in 
resisting  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  James  II  which 
affected  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church.  In 
1688  he  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk ; 
but  it  was  nut  without  much  conuderation  that  be 
could  bring  himwlf  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  and  Uary.  But  when  once  dedded,  be  acted 
in  good  faith,  and  treated  aU  nun-Jutms  with  kindncaa 
and  respect.  In  1691,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Poco^e, 
the  Hebrew  proressorBbip  at  OKford  was  offered  to  Dr. 
Prideaux,  but  be  refused  it,  though  he  afterwards  re- 
pented of  his  refussl.  In  1697  he  published  The  Ltfe 
of  Makomrt,  which  was  so  well  received  that  three 
editions  of  it  were  sold  the  first  year.  This  Lift  was 
only  a  part  of  a  greater  work  which  be  bad  king  de- 
signed to  write,  and  that  was  A  Hutory  of  the  SnratXH 
Empire,  and  with  it  The  Deaty  and  FaU  of  Chris- 
lioHtly  tw  ike  Eail ;  but,  for  certain  reasons,  he  dropped 
this  design,  and  only  published  that  part  which  eoii- 
tained  The  L^/e  of  Mukomet,  to  which  he  annexed 
A  IjeUtr  to  lie  Dtitte,  wberein  be  uiKlert««>k  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity  by  contrasting  it  with  tbe 
impostures  of  Mohammedanism.  In  1702  be  was  made 
dean  of  Norwich.  He  died  Nov.  1,  1724.  He  pub- 
lished, The  Original  Right  of  Tgtkfti—Diitcfioiu  for 
Ckurch-wardem,  and  other  small  pieces  for  the  service 
uf  the  Church ;  also  two  tracts  of  Maimonides,  with  a 
Latin  version  and  notes,  under  the  title  of  lie  Jure 
Pauperis  rt  Peregrim  tipud  Judmu,  as  an  intmdoGtion 
fur  Hebrew  atodnits  to  Kabbinieal  language.  Bnt 
Dr.  Prideaux'a  great  work  wan  The  Cmt^etion  of  tie 
History  of  tie  Old  and  A'ew  Tertament,  the  first  part 
of  which  was  puUished  in  1715,  tbe  second  in  171& 
Both  parts  were  received  with  the  greatest  approbation, 
and  went  through  eight  editions  in  London,  besides  two 
or  three  in  Dublin,  before  the  end  of  1720.  The  best 
of  the  many  excellent  ediliona  wbtcb  hare  appeared  of 
this  work  siiwe  the  death  of  iu  author  are  prubaUy  the 
22d,  witb  An  A  ccomt  of  the  Robhimcal  A  ntkoriHee  lay 
Kev.  A.  M'Caul,  D.D.  (iS*h,  2  vols.  8vo),  and  the  25th, 
which,  in  addition,  bos  Ah  Arrovnt,  ei^,,  with  notes 
and  analysis,  and  Introductory  Rerinp  by  J.  Talboys 
Wheeler  (Lond.  I8&H,  2  vols.  8r<t).  The  lost  named  is 
by  far  the  m<>st  desirable  of  all,  as  it  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  excellent  work  done  by  M'Caiil,  the  note^ 
etc.,  by  Wheeler,  who  also  edited  Sbnckfiird's  Cbmnfton 
of  Sacred  and  Profiaie  History  (1858, 2  i-ols.  8ro)  and 
Itnssell's  ConneefioH  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History 
(1865, 2  vflK  8to),  the  three  embracing  the  entire  period 
fnim  the  Creation  to  the  time  of  Christ.  Prideaux'a 
Coimertion  was  translated  into  French  (Amsu  1728,  6 
vols.  12mo),  and,  witb  John  Dierberghe's  annotationi^ 
Into  Dutch.  Le  Clerc  published  a  critical  examination 
it,  which  appeared  in  English  (I^nd.  1722,  8vo). 
"The  CmmectioH"  says  Orme,  "contains  a  large  masa 
of  erudition,  and  accurate  information  on  every  topic  of 
■lewisb  hiittory  and  antiquities,  and  on  all  the  links 
which  connected  that  peculiar  people  witb  the  sur- 
mnnding  nations.  U  is  indispetissble  to  the  Biblical 
and  interesting  to  the  general  scholar.  .  . .  Le  Clerc's 
exceptions  are  not  of  great  importance"  (iWW.  if»5,  s.  v.). 
This  hifttory  takes  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
all  the  other  Eastern  nations,  as  well  as  nf  the  Jews;  and 
likewise  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  i 
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mtj  for  giripg  t  distinct  view  of  the  completion  of  the 
pnplweiet  which  fdate  to  the  times  comprehended  in 
it.  The  withor  hu  also  set  in  the  clearest  light  some 
passages  of  profane  history  which  before  lay  dispersed 
and  buried  in  confusion,  and  there  appears  throughout 
the  whule  worlc  such  an  amiable  spirit  of  sincerity  and 
candor  as  sufBctenllr  atones  as  well  fur  the  few  misukes 
which  escaped  bis'diligence  aa  fur  some  weaknesses 
arising  from  his  individual  temperamenr.  Aboat  three 
years  l»efure  hie  death  he  presented  his  collection  of 
Oriental  hodts,  more  than  three  hnndred  in  number,  to 
the  library  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  Several  of  his 
posthumous  Tractt  and  I^Urg,  with  a  Ta/k  of  Or. 
Ptidtiwr,  the  author  uf  which  is  not  named,  were  pub- 
lished in  1748  (tlvo).  Dr.  Prideanx  was  tall,  well-built, 
and  of  a  strong  and  robust  constitution.  His  qualities 
were  very  good,  solid  rather  than  lively,  and  his  judg- 
ment excellenl.  He  ponessed  great  moral  worth,  and 
more  ardent  piety  than  was  usual  in  his  generation.  As 
a  writer  he  is  clear,  strung,  intelligent,  and  learned.  See, 
besides  the  wortis  above  mentioned,  Biog.  Brit,  s.  v.; 
CentteiMM't  Magasnu,  vol.  Ixx ;  and  especially  the  ex- 
cellent article  in  Allibone,  Did.  itf  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  u- 
tkors,  it,  mi,  1682. 

Plldeanab  Jolu,  an  English  prelate  of  much 
note,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Stowford,  near 
Ivybridge,  in  Demishire,  Sept.  17, 1678.  While  yet  in 
his  boyhood  he  was  a  candidate  fur  the  office  of  parish- 
clerk  at  UgboTough,  a  neighboring  village ;  but  he  did 
not  succeed,  and  to  his  failure  he  used  to  attribute  his 
elevated  pontion  in  aiter-Ufe.  He  was  then  noticed  by 
s  lady  of  the  parish,  who,  seeing  that  a  boy  of  only 
ooOHnon  educational  training  attempted  so  much,  felt 
persuaded  that  he  would  surely  rise  if  given  greater  fa- 
cilities; and  she  supported  him  at  school  till  he  bad  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  uf  Latin,  and  was  ready  to  go  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a  poor  scholar  at  Exeter 
College  in  1696.  He  was  elected  probationer  fellow  uf 
hia  allege  in  1602,  bnng  then  a  B,A.  In  the  following 
year  be  received  Imly  orders,  and,  having  become  notetl 
for  bis  profound  knowledge  of  divinity  as  well  as  his 
great  leamitv  in  general,  he  was  elected  rector  of  his 
college  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Holland  in  1612. 
In  1613  he  succeeded  Dr.  Robert  Abbott,  then  pmmttled 
to  the  lee  of  Salisbury,  as  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  rector  of  Ewelme.  He 
afterwards  hehl  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  for  several 
years.  *'In  the  rectwship  of  hia  college,"  aays  Wood, 
*'  be  carried  himself  so  winning  and  plearing  by  his 
gentle  government  and  fatherly  instruction  that  it 
flourished  more  than  any  house  in  the  university  with 
scholars,  as  well  of  great  as  of  mean  birth ;  as  alno  with 
many  foreigners  that  came  purposely  to  sit  at  his  feet 
to  gain  inslniction,"  He  no  less  distinguished  himself 
in  the  divinity  chair,  which  he  oceuined  for  twenty-six 
years.  Although  he  maintained  hia  decided  omivtc- 
tioiia  against  the  Sodnians  and  Arminians,  and  was  a 
most  stout  defender  of  the  Calvinislic  tendency,  he  was 
yet  popular  with  all  his  hesrers,  and  none  failed  to  do 
him  reverence,  however  widely  they  might  dilTer  from 
him.  Though  the  university  vea»  af^itated  deeply  by 
the  controversy  of  thow  times,  Prideaux  happily  es- 
caped all  partismi  imbroglio,  and  in  1641  was  elevated 
to  the  Ushopric  of  Worcester,  On  account  of  his  ad- 
herence to  the  king,  he  fmmd  his  dignity  neither  pleas- 
ant nor  profiuble.  He  became  so  impoveriihed  as  to 
be  eumpelled  to  sell  his  books,  and  an  was,  as  Dr. 
Oauden  says,  "verus  librorum  helluo."  "Having," 
continues  Wood, "  first,  by  indefatigable  studies,  digest- 
ed his  excellent  library  into  his  mind,  he  was  after- 
warda  forced  again  to  devour  all  his  books  with  his 
teeth,  turning  them,  by  a  miraenlnus  faith  and  patience, 
into  bread  for  himself  and  his  children,  to  whom  he  left 
no  legacy  b«it  piouA  (mverty.  Goal's  blpming,  and  a  fa* 
ther's  prsyem."  He  died  at  Bredan,in  Worcestershire, 
July  12,  1650.  He  was  a  man  of  most  unassuming  and 
gentle  manners;  of  excellent  conduct,  and  great  integ- 


rity and  inety  of  mind ;  quite  regardless  of  woridly  cos. 
cents,  aiul  careleea  and  often  imprudent  in  wurkUv  dsi- 
ters.  He  was  an  excellent  linguist,  possessing  a  won- 
derful memory,  and  so  profound  a  diviue  that  toow 
have  called  htm  "  Culumna  Kidei  Orthodox^  M  Hallna 
H  Bret  icon)  m,"  "Patrum  Pater,"  and  "  Ingens  ScIuIk  « 
Academi«  Oraculum."  His  worka  were  as  much  v- 
teemed  as  his  learning.  They  were  numerow,  smI 
mostly  writtoi  in  Latin— apon  gnrnmar,  logic,  tM- 
ogy,  and  other  sutgecta.  Those  spedally  intemied 
will  find  a  list  in  Hiddlctoa'a  Eraitgti.  Btoff.  iii,  SOS 
Though  be  died  befure  the  publication  of  the  Lnndw 
Poti/glot,  be  was  well  known  to  the  editor,  Brisn  Wil- 
ton, who  appeals  to  Prideaux's  authority,  on  the  nioi 
points  of  Hebrew  criticism,  iu  vindicating  the  PolfgLt 
;  from  cenain  cavils  that  had  been  raised  against  it.  Sw 
I  Hook,  A'cck«.  Biog.\»\,  168;  Perry,  HiH.n/Uit  Ciwrei 
nf  Engiwtd,  iii,  2S9;  Kngluk  C^dopadia,  s-v.;  Wcwd. 
^rAmeO»mtnrfu(Blissed.),iii,267;  Fuller,  HOTtim 
i,  408  tq. ;  Nicholls,  ii,  466 ;  and  Allibone,  Iticf.  of  BrL 
and  A  mer.  A  ulhort,  a.  v. 

File,  Rks^  nK,  a  French  cardinal,  was  bom  is  Tm- 
raiue,  in  1461,  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  succcssivd*, 
by  the  favor  of  cardinal  George  D'Amboise,  his  eamh, 
grand  archdeacon  of  Bounces,  archdcacoD  of  Bkit, 
dean  of  St.-Hilaire-de-Poitieis,  apostolic  protboaatsrr. 
abbot  ooanDendatory  ttf  Landaia,  of  Loroax,  of  tmam- 
dun,  etc,  and,  at  last,  almoner  to  the  king.  He  wm 
nused  to  tbe  Inshopric  of  Bajrenz,  on  the  ezprm  ite- 
ommendaUon  of  Lunia  Xtl,  Sept.  17,  1438.  He  wn 
shortly  after  sent  to  itUtfAm  to  subscribe  to  the  tra^ 
concluded  in  1499  with  Henry  VII,  king  of  EniHaad. 
He  acoompanied,  a  little  while  after  this,  Louis  XII  is 
hia  expediUon  agwnst  the  Genevese,  and  was  pnmui 
to  the  cardinalatc  by  Julius  II  (Hay  17, 1607).  Wbea 
that  pope  took  up  arms  against  Louis  XII,  be  preveal- 
ed  De  Prie  from  leaving  Home,  under  pain  <rf beiag de- 
prived of  his  livings  (1609),  In  spite  of  the  pontiftatlb- 
terdict,  the  cardinal  quitted  Borne,  and,  logeibcr  with 
some  other  prelates  attached  to  the  interests  of  Fnme, 
opened  at  Pisa  (Nov.  1,  1611)  a  council  against  JuKm 
II,  who,  on  Oct.  34,  bad  declared  biro  deposed  from  the 
cairdinalate.  In  the  interval  he  had  been  laiacd  to  the 
hbhoprie  of  limogea  (in  1510).  and  two  years  after  h 
was  provided  with  the  bishopric  of  Lerloure.  Sseinf; 
the  chair  of  Limoges  contested,  De  Prie  made  an  v- 
rsngement  with  hi*  competitors  (Aug.  18, 1613)  by  whirb 
he  relinquished  his  rights  to  the  bishopric  of  Lectoon 
to  William  uf  Barton,  who  in  his  turn  waived  in  De  Frit's 
fhvor  liis  cluro  to  the  chair  of  Limngca;  Foucand  de 
Bonnivalthenolrtainedtbebisbopricof  Sobsons.  Ksoe 
de  Prie,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  created  cardinal 
by  pope  Leo  X,  celebrated  at  Su  Denis  the  funenl  etn- 
'  monies  of  Anne  of  Brittany  (Jan.  20, 1614) ;  blessed  ibc 
marriage  of  Louis  XII  and  Mary  of  England  (ScfX. 
14) ;  held  at  Bayeux  a  diocesan  synod,  where  be  pih- 
lished  the  laws  (April  Ifi,  1616) ;  and  reugned  his  itn 
bishoprics  of  linu^es  and  of  Bavenx  Sept  UI6. 
While  at  MiUn,  in  1512,  whither  the  Goondl  of  Fta 
had  been  transferred,  the  L'nivenity  of  Paris  dedand 
against  him  in  a  work  of  Thomas  de  Vio  (cardiosl  Caje- 
tan).  On  lAe  A  vthorily  of  the  Pop*,  wherein  the  doctrine 
of  Gerson  was  atucked,  which  be  had  cspnosed.  Csr- 
dinsi  De  Prie  died  at  Lyre  Sept.  9,  1519.— BoaAf^ 
A'our.  Biog.  GtniraU,  s.  v. 

Prie-Dien  is  a  term  in  eccleuasticsl  archilectsre 
designating  a  small  lectern  (q.  v.),  or  book-desk,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  loth  century. 

Prierias,  Stlvester,  a  Roman  Catholic  theokgiau 
of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  noted  for  his  antag- 
onism to  the  new  movement,  was  bom  in  1469.  Hn 
family-name  was  Matolitn,  but  he  was  called  Dt  Pnrrit, 
or  Ptvrinn,  from  the  place  of  his  birth  (Prierii^  in  the 
county  of  Asti,  in  Piedmont).  At  the  age  nf  dxieen  be 
entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  soon  received  ai 
baccalaureate.  As  he  had  tlM  gilt  of  a  sinialaily  deal 
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•nd  ready  exposidon,  he  was  wrrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
pupils  at  the  Gyniiuutuoi  o(  Bolo^a,  of  which  he  had 
beooote  the  director.  At  the  request  of  the  Senate  of 
Tcnice  he  Mcepted  fur  •  f«w  yeara  a  prufcMorahlp  of 
theolofty  at  Padua,  and  was  thai  prior«t  Hilao,  Verona, 
■Bd  Coflio.  Id  1608,  id  an  asBeoibty  of  the  members  of 
hu  order  from  both  Lombwdya,  held  at  Mantua,  he  was 
elected  vicar-general;  two  years  later  he  was  elected 
prior  at  Buktgna.  His  renown  and  the  recommendation 
of  Dominicit  Urimani,  bishop  of  Porto,  induced  pope  Ju- 
lius II  to  call  hitn  to  Rome  in  l&Il  as  puUlc  lecturer  on 
theology.  Upon  tbedeatboftheifai^iiterAacn AtbUsi, 
Ftatar  Joannes  de  BafuieUis  (generally  called  De  Per- 
raria),  in  1616,  Prieriia  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  dig- 
nity by  pnpe  Leo  X,  Prierias  died  in  1&38,  and  was 
buried  in  thechurchof  SLMary  adMinervam.  He  was 
the  first  non-tiennan  theologian  who  took  up  the  pen 
against  Luther.  In  1618  he  published  Dialogut  in  pj-m- 
nayfmuof  Sfartimi  Lmlhtri  amebuionet  4e  polettaU  Pa- 
pa and  his  B^liea  m  Lutkenm;  (ben  In  the  lullowing 
years  bis  Errata  et  Argvimta  LuUiai  rteUata,  tkUe- 
lala,  H  eopiotiMtimi  trita,  and  hts  Epifoma  RtMpoviam 
ademadem  Lnlhervm.  The  style  is  quite  scholastic,  and 
bis  defence  of  the  papal  primacy  not  without  ability 
from  a  Romanist  standpoint.  But  Luther,  in  his  blunt 
and  telling  manner,  laid  so  bare  all  the  weakneseea  of 
papal  pretension  aa  to  moke  the  defence  of  Prierias  con- 
temptible. The  pope  bunsdf  saw  the  inferiority  of  his 
deftiMler  in  the  contest,  and  admonished  Prierioa  to  si- 
Icnee;  though  he  appointed  him  one  of  the  judges  of 
Luther  at  a  lat«r  time.  Some  writings  attributed  false- 
ly to  Prierias  are  the  works  of  a  later  magister  of  the 
order,  Fran<»scus  Sylrester.  A^er  bis  death  appeared 
under  his  name  some  satires,  composed  after  the  fluhion 
uf the  ^riiloia  obtaa: — Tic,  ModuatukamaH  aytienticHt 
ad  fajaiiYNrfiuii  tt  oMrtneemfaM  Z>iiAUnmos  vaJdi  mecea- 
tariiu,  and  the  Traet<M$  de  arte  H  modo  iiiqtiimdi 
kartticot.  See  Echard  and  Quetif,  SiNtolAeea  Pradiea- 
Umm;  Presael  (in  Herzog),  Rfal~EncyfJapddie,  for  the 
li*njtcstant,  and  Aschbach,  Kircket^Lexikon,  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  estimate  of  this  man.  See  also  Fisher, 
HiM.  of  tie  SeformatioH,  p.  96 ;  Alzog,  Kirchmgttch.  ii, 
m.  (J.H.W.) 

Fliea^  Hkbbrw  dns,  kohin,  upiiit).  We  base 
the  ft^wing  article  upon  the  Scriptural  information, 
with  important  additktna  from  other  and  more  modem 
sonreea.)   See  also  SACBimoTAL  Obusr. 

L  Gemrtd  Cimnderatioiu^i.  The  Jfante.  (1.)  The 
EogUsh  word  prwtt  is  generally  deri^-ed  from  the  New- 
Teat,  term  prtebj/ttr  {wpta^vrtpof,  elder),  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  however,  essentislly  different  from  that 
which  was  intended  by  the  ancient  terms.  It  would 
come  nearer  if  derived  from  irpottmipi  or  wpotitrapai, 
"In  prende,"  etc.  It  would  then  correspond  to  Aris- 
totle's deflnilion  of  a  priest,  "  presiding  over  things  re- 
lating to  the  gods"  {Poiit.  iii,  14),  and  with  the  very 
Nmilar  one  in  Ueb.  v,  1 :  "  Every  high-priest  taken 
from  among  men  is  constituted  on  the  behalf  of  men, 
with  respect  to  their  concerns  with  God,  that  he  may 
present  both  gifts  and  socriAces  for  sins."  It  would 
thm  adequate^  represent  the  itptvc  (6  Upi  p^(wv)  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  tacerdee  (a  uteris /acimdii)  of  the 
Ladns.   See  FMBBrmt. 

(t)  It  ia  unfortunate  tbat  there  ia  nothing  Uke  a 
coiuewM  of  interpreters  aa  to  the  etymology  of  the 
above  Hebrew  wtntl  kohen.  Its  root-meaning,  uncer- 
uin  as  far  as  Hebrew  itself  is  concerned,  is  referred  by 
(tesenius  (rAefotinu,  B.  V.)  to  tbeideaof/jiopAeey.  The 
Milt  delivers  a  divine  message,  stands  as  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  represents  each  to  the  other. 
This  meamog,  howerer,  belongs  to  the  Arabic,  not  to 
the  Hebrew  form,  and  Ewald  connecta  the  latter  with 
the  verb  T^'sn  (AaUn),  to  array,  put  in  order  (so  in  Isa. 
Iii.  lOX  ae^ng  in  it  a  reference  to  the  primary  office  of 
iheptiesu  as  ananging  the  aaeriffce  on  the  altar  (A  Uer- 
itiM.  p.  372).   According  to  SaalschUu  (ArchSoL  drr 


fftbr,  c.  78),  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  ia  to 
inini§ter,  and  he  thus  accounts  for  the  wider  application 
of  the  name  (as  below).  Btifar  (Si/mbolik,  ii,  15)  con- 
nects it  with  an  Arabic  root=2np,  to  draw  near. 

Of  these  etymologies,  the  last  has  the  merit  of  an- 
swering most  closely  to  the  received  usage  of  the  word. 
In  the  precise  terminology  of  the  law,  it  is  used  of  one 
who  may  "  draw  near"  to  the  Divine  Presence  (Exod. 
xix,  22 ;  xxz.  20)  while  others  remain  afar  off,  and  ia 
applied  accordingly,  fur  the  must  part,  to  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  as  those  who  were  alone  antborized  to  offer  sao> 
rifices.  In  some  renaritable  paaaagea  it  takca  a  wider 
range.  It  is  applied  to  the  prieala  of  other  naliona  or 
religions,  to  Helchizedek  (Gen.  xiv,  18),  Putipherah 
(xli,  46),  Jethro-(Exod.  ii,  16),  to  those  who  discharged 
priestly  functions  in  Israel  before  the  appointment  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  (xix,  22),  A  case  of  greater  diffi- 
culty presents  itself  in  2  Sam.  viii,  18,  where  the  sona 
of  JDavid  ace  described  as  prieeta  (iuAoiifn),  and  this 
immediately  after  the  name  bad  been  applied  in  ita 
usual  aense  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  The  lAilcr  of  1 
Ghron.  xviu,  17,  as  if  reluctant  to  adopt  thb  use  of  tbe 
titles  or  anxioin  to  guard  against  mistake,  gives  a  par- 
aphrase, "the  sons  of  David  were  first  at  the  king's 
band"  (A.T.  "chief  about  tbe  king").  The  Sept.  and 
A.V.  suppress  tbe  difficulty  1^  tnuudatrag  toAuntm  into 
avXap^u  and  "  chief  officers."  The  Vulg.  more  hon- 
estly gives  "sacerdotes."  Luther  and  Coverdale  follow 
the  Hebrew  strictly,  and  give  "  priests,"  The  received 
explanation  is  that  the  word  is  used  here  in  what  ia 
assumed  to  be  its  eartier  and  wider  meaning,  as  equiva- 
lent to  rulen,  or,  giving  it  a  more  restricted  sense,  that 
the  sons  of  David  were  ViearH  Ergit,  as  tbe  eons  of 
Aaron  were  Vicarn  Dei  (comp.  Patrick,  Htehaelis,  Bo- 
aenmuller,  ad  loe^  Keil  on  1  Chron.  xviii,  17).  It  ean 
hardly  be  aaid,  however,  that  this  accounu  aarisfbetori- 
ly  for  the  use  of  the  same  title  in  two  successive  verses 
in  two  entirely  different  senses.  Ewald  according^ 
(Al/erthSm,  p.  276)  sees  in  it  an  actual  suspension  <i 
the  usual  law  in  favor  of  members  uf  the  royal  house, 
and  finds  a  parallel  instance  in  tbe  acts  of  David  (2 
Sam.  vi,  14)  and  Solomon  (1  Kings  iii,  16).  De  Wette 
and  Geseuius,  in  like  manner,  look  on  it  as  a  revival  of 
the  old  household  priesthoods.  These  theuries  are  in 
tbeir  turn  unsatisfactory,  as  contradicting  tbe  whole 
spirit  and  policy  of  David's  reign,  which  was  through- 
out that  of  reverence  for  the  law  of  Jehovah  and  the 
priestly  order  which  it  established,  A  conjecture  mid- 
way betwem  these  two  extremes  is  perhaps  permissible. 
David  and  his  sona  may  have  been  admitted,  not  to  dis- 
tinctively priestly  acts^  aiich  aa  burning  ine«ue(NumU 
xvi,  40;  2  Chron.  xxri,  18),  bat  to  an  honorary,  rituhir 
priesthood.  To  wear  the  ephod  in  processions  (2  Sam. 
vi,  14),  at  the  time  when  this  was  the  ^>ecial  badge  of 
the  order  (I  Sam.  xxii,  18),  to  join  tbe  priests  and  Le- 
vites  in  their  songs  and  dances,  might  have  been  con- 
cetled,  with  no  deviation  from  the  law,  to  the  members 
of  the  royal  house.  There  are  some  indicattona  that 
these  functions  (possibly  this  liturgical  retirement  fnm 
public  life)  were  the  lot  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
house  who  did  not  come  into  the  line  of  succession,  and 
who  belonged,  by  descent  or  incorporation,  to  the  housn 
of  Nathan,  as  distinct  from  that  of  David  (Zech.  xii, 
12).  Tile  veiy  name  Nathan,  connected  as  it  is  with 
Netbinim,  suggests  the  idea  of  dedication.  See  Nbth- 
iNiM.  The  title  ioMi  is  given  to  Zabud,  tbe  son  of 
Nathan  (1  Kings  iv,  6).  The  genealogy  of  tbe  line  of 
Nathan  in  Luke  iii  includes  many  names — Levi,  Elie- 
zer,  Malchi,  Jocbanan,  Mattathias,  Heli — which  appear 
elsewhere  as  belonging  to  the  priesthood.  The  men- 
^nn  in  1  Esdr.r,  5  ofJoiakim  as  tbe  son  of  Zenibbabel, 
while  in  Meh,  xii,  10  he  appears  as  the  son  of  Jeshus, 
the  aon  of  Jnsedek,  indicates  either  a  strange  confusion, 
or  a  connection,  aa  yet  imperftotly  nnderstood,  between 
the  two  ftmilies.  lite  aameexidaiiation  applies  to  the 
parallel  ««»  of  I,,  the  J^rite^^^S^gf^f,*era 
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the  Sept.  ^vM  Upivc*  It  noUeeaUe  that  this  uae  of 
Ihe  Utle  U  oooflned  to  the  itigns  of  Dtvid  «od  Solo- 
tnon,  ud  that  the  Bynonym  "at  the  king's  hand"  of  i 
Cbnin.  xviii,  17  is  used  in  xxv,  3  of  the  nmu  of  Aupfa 
as  **  prophesying"  under  their  head  or  father,  and  of 
the  relation  of  Asaph  himself  to  Pavid  in  the  choral 
service  of  the  Temple. 

2.  Eataitial  Idea  of  the  BArew  Priudood.  —  This 
may  be  called  nuxHatum;  hence  the  fact  that  in  the 
e|Matl«  to  the  Hebrews  mediator  and  priest  are  conaid- 
end  as  ■yDonymouB.  Yet  by  this  tbe  spedfle  olt|eot 
(tf  tbe  priesthood,  ia  omtiadisUncUon  to  the  two  other 
tlieocratical  offices  of  prophet  and  king,  ia  by  no  means 
■uShdently  expressed.  Tbe  prophet  h  also  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  nnce  be  tpeaks  to  the  latter  in 
the  name  of  the  former;  while  the  king  is  the  mediator 
of  the  Judicial  and  executive  power  of  God  among  his 
people,  aetiig  in  Ibe  name  of  Jehovah.  The  priest  also 
was  d'jthed  with  repcesentalive  power  (Dent,  xviii,  6) ; 
bnt  this  power  was  mainly  directed  to  represent  the 
people  as  a  holy  people  in  tiie  presence  of  Jebovab,  and 
to  prepait  a  way  by  which  they  tbemsdves  might  ap- 
proach God. 

Israel  was  the  full-grown  family  of  God,  and  the  div 
Biestic  priesthood  was  to  become  a  nation  of  priests,  a 
■oyai  priesthood  (l£xod.  xix,IMi  Deouvii,  6;  Numh. 
xvi,  8).  But  diat  Israel  was  eboaen  to  be  the  royal 
priesthood  with  respect  to  otiier  naUooi,  like  many 
other  things,  was  only  expressed  in  idea,  and  not  actu- 
ally realized  in  fact.  Israel  was  incapacitated  by  its 
natural  sinfulness,  and  by  its  incessant  transgressions 
of  the  very  law  through  the  fulfilment  of  which  it  wss 
Co  be  sanctified,  to  penetrate  into  tbe  immediate  piesence 
of  God  (Exod.  xix,  31).  Hence  the  ncoeasity  of  tbe 
nation  having  individual  representadves  to  mediate  be- 
tween them  and  Jehovah.  As  a  separate  element  the 
priesthood  represented  the  nation  as  yet  unfit  to  ap- 
proach God.  The  people  otTered  their  gifts  to  God  by 
means  of  a  separated  class  from  among  themselves,  and 
in  ooonection  with  the  propitiatory  sacrifices  this  was 
calculated  to  keep  alive  the  consciousness  of  tb^  es- 
trange ment  from  God.  The  very  place  assigned  to  the 
priests  in  the  camp  was  expressive  of  this  idea,  that 
they  keep  "  the  charge  of  tbe  sanctuary  for  the  charge 
of  tbe  children  of  Israel"  (Mumb.  iii,  88). 

The  insufficiency  of  the  prieMhood  was  expressed  by 
their  being  excluded  from  tbe  most  holy  place.  Only 
the  high-priest,  in  whom  the  idea  of  this  typical  insti- 
tution concentrated,  oould  penetrate  thither;  and  be 
only  as  the  type  of  the  fhttue  Mediator  who  was  aban- 
lutely  to  lead  us  into  the  moat  holy  of  the  worid  of 
spirits.  Because  the  priests  were  not  altogether  re- 
moved fmm  the  uns  of  the  people,  even  the  chief-priest 
hfld  access  only  once  a  year  to  the  most  holy,  and  that 
just  on  ihe  day  when  the  entire  guilt  of  the  nation  was 
to  be  atoned  for.  He  had  on  that  occasion  to  confess 
his  own  sin,  and  bring  a  ain<oflfering ;  to  lay  ande  his 
magnificent  robes  of  office,  and  to  t^iate  in  a  plain 
linen  gamient.  Moreover,  when  he  entered  the  darii, 
narrow  space  of  tbe  most  holy,  the  cloud  of  incense  was 
to  cover  the  mercy-seat."  that  he  die  not"  (Lev.  xvi,  18). 

The  idea  of  mediation  between  God  and  the  people 
is  expressed  by  the  priest  presenting  the  atonement  for 
the  con^gfttion,  and  the  gifts  of  a  reconciled  people 
(S'^'ipri,  IjCv,  xxi,7;  Numb,  xvi,  6;  xvii,  6).  Again, 
be  brings  bach  from  God's  presence  the  blessing  of  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace  (Lev.  ix,  27,  etc ;  Kamb.  vi,  22-27). 
In  the  earliest  families  of  the  race  of  Shem  the  offices 
nf  priest  and  prophet  were  undoubtedly  united;  so  that 
the  word  originally  denoted  both,  and  at  last  the  He- 
brew idinm  kept  one  part  of  the  idea  and  the  Arabic 
another  ((leseniiiH,  l/ebrduchtt  und  CAaUawche*  Hnnd- 
Kortet^wA  [Leip«.  182.1J).  It  is  worthy  of  remartt  that 
all  the  perAons  who  are  recorded  in  Scripture  as  havinf; 
legally  performed  priestly  acta,  but  who  were  not  strictly 
BMeidotal,  come  under  the  deHnition  of  a  prophet,  vis. 


persons  who  received  supernatural  oommuniciaiias  of 
knowledge  generally,  as  Adam,  Abraham  (Gen.  zz,  7], 
laaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Job,  Samuel,  E^ah  (comp.Lnkei. 
70).  Tbe  fotktwing  detiuitimi  of  a  priest  be  fiwad 
sufficiently  cmn^bensive :  A  man  who  oflMatei  er 
transacts  with  God  on  behalf  of  others,  statedly,  or  bt 
the  occasion. 

9.  Oriffu  of  Uk  Sacerdotal  Order, — The  idea  of  ■ 
priesthood  connects  itself,  in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  cor- 
rupted, with  the  consdousness,  more  or  less  distinct,  irf 
^0.  Men  M  that  they  have  broken  a  law.  Tbcpov. 
er  above  tbem  ia  holier  than  tb^  are,  and  they  dsre 
not  approach  it.  They  crave  for  the  interven^  of 
some  one  of  whom  they  can  think  as  likely  to  be  nwR 
acceptable  than  themselves.  He  must  offer  up  their 
prayers,  thanksgivings,  sacrifices.  He  becomes  thar 
representative  in  things  pertaining  unto  God."  Br 
may  beoome  also  (though  tiiia  does  not  alwi^  MIm) 
the  representative  of  God  to  nan.  The  flinctions  ofibe 
priest  and  prophet  may  exist  in  the  same  person.  The 
reverence  which  men  pay  to  one  who  bean  this  tarn- 
dated  character  may  lead  them  to  acknowled^  the 
priest  as  being  also  their  king.  The  claim  to  fill  tfa* 
ofike  may  rest  on  characteristics  belonging  mtly  t«  tbe 
individual  man,  or  confined  to  a  Nngle  bmily  or  tribe. 
The  conditions  of  the  priesthood,  the  office  and  tnflu- 
eooe  of  tbe  priasta,  aa  they  are  among  tbe  nuet  on■ifli^ 
nous  facts  of  all  religions  of  tbe  ancient  world,  so  do  Ibry 
occupy  a  like  puattion  in  the  history  vt  the  leligioD  uT 
Israel 

No  trace  of  a  hereditary  or  caste  priesthood  meet* 
us  in  the  worship  of  the  patriarchal  age.  (For  iu  oc- 
casional appearance  in  a  gen«al  form,  see  g  iii.)  AIhi- 
ham,  laaac,  and  Jacub  perform  priestly  acts,  offer  isat- 
fices,  "draw  near"  to  the  Lord  (Gen.  xii,  8;  xviii, 
xxvi,  25;  xxxiii,  20).  To  the  eMeet  son,  or  to  tbe  fs- 
vored  son  exalted  to  tlie  pisce  of  the  eldest,  belonjcs  the 
"  goodly  raiment"  (xxvU,  1 B),  the  "  coat  of  many  c(il««" 
(xxxvii,  8),  in  which  we  find  perhaps  tbe  eariint  tnw 
of  a  sacerdotal  reetment  (comp.  Blunt,  Script,  Coaai. 

1,  1 ;  Ugnlino,  xiii,  t88V  Once,  and  once  only,  does  lite 
word  b^ti»  meet  us  as  belonging  to  a  ritual  writer  liun 
the  time  at  Abraham.  Melcbiaeddt  is  '*the  prieH  of 
the  most  high  God"  (xIt,  18).  The  argument  of  tbe 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  a  hbtnrical  fuundatioti  in 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  indications  in  the  nanstivT 
of  Gen.  xiv  of  any  one  preceding  or  following  him  in 
that  office.  The  specisl  divine  names  which  ore  con- 
nected with  him  as  the  priest  of  the  most  hi^  Goit, 
the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,"  render  it  pnbaUe 
that  he  rose,  in  the  strength  of  those  great  thoughts  of 
God,  above  the  level  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Caaian. 
In  him  Abraham  reco^ised  a  failh  like  his  own,  a  life 
more  entirely  consecrated,  the  priestly  character  in  i» 
perfection.  See  Mici.chi7.ri)KK.  In  tbe  worship  of  the 
patriarchs  themselves,  the  chief  of  the  family,  as  sodi. 
acted  as  the  priest  The  office  descended  with  the 
birthright,  and  might  apparently  be  transfened  viihil. 
As  the  family  expanded,  the  head  of  each  sectioo  prob- 
ably stood  in  the  same  relation  to  it.  The  thought*/ 
the  special  consecration  of  the  fifst-bom  was  recognianl 
at  tbe  time  of  the  Exodus  (see  betow).  A  priesibnol 
of  a  like  kind  continued  to  exist  in  other  Sbemitic  tribe*. 
The  Book  of  Job,  whatever  may  be  its  date,  ignom  il- 
together  Ihe  institutions  if  Israel,  and  represcnn  iIk 
man  of  Uz  as  himadf  "  sanctifying*'  his  aons,  aitd  iiBam 
Uimt-ollbrings  (i,  &).  Jetbro  is  a  "priest  of  Hidisn' 
(Exod.  ii,  16;  iii,  1).  Balak  bimsdf oflfiMn  a  buDoefc  and 
a  ram  upon  the  seven  altars  on  Pii^ah  (Kumk  xxii^ 

2,  etc). 

In  Egypt  the  Israelites  came  intfi  contact  wilh  i 
priesthood  of  another  kind,  and  thai  contact  musthsn 
been  for  a  lime  a  very  close  one.  The  marri^  of  Jo- 
seph with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On— a  priest,  u 
we  may  infer  from  her  name,  of  the  goddess  Nrith— 
(lien,  xli,  46)  [see  Askmath]  the  special  fdvor  whkli 
be  showed  to  tbe  priestlv  oasteJiuhe  Ktm  of  fkoune 
Digitized  by  V^OOy  ill 
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(xlvii,  26),  the  tnining  of  Hoses  in  the  palace  of  ibe 
Ptunohs,  prubably  in  the  colleges  and  temples  of  the 
priests  (Acts  vii,  S2) — all  this  must  have  Impressed  the 
oinstitutioa,  the  draa^  the  outward  form  of  life  upoa  the 
minds  of  the  lawgiver  and  his  contempocaries.  Uttle 
as  we  know  directly  of  the  life  of  Egypt  at  this  remote 
period,  the  stereotyped  fixedness  of  the  cuMoms  of  that 
country  warrant*  us  in  referring  to  a  tolerably  distant 
past  Ibe  facts  which  belong  historically  to  a  Uter  period, 
and  in  doing  to  we  find  eoincidencaa  with  the  ritual  of 
the  Israelitea  too  numerout  to  be  kwlted  on  as  accidental, 
or  as  the  reault  of  forces  which  were  at  work  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  but  taking  parallel  directions.  As 
circumcision  was  common  to  the  two  nations  (Herod, 
ii,  87),  so  the  shaving  of  the  whole  body  (itud.)  was 
with  both  part  of  the  symboUc  purity  of  the  priesthood, 
ooce  for  all  with  the  Levites  of  Israel  (Numb,  viii,  7), 
every  third  day  with  those  of  Egypt.  Both  are  restrict- 
ed to  guuMiUa  of  linen  (Herud.  u,  87,  81 ;  Plutarch, 
Dt  IM,  ir;  Juven.  vi,  Exod.  xxviii,  89;  Ezek. 
xliv,  18),  The  sandals  of  byblus  worn  b\-  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  were  but  little  removed  from  the  bare  feet 
with  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  went  into  the  sanctuary 
(Herod,  ii,  87).  For  both  then  were  multiplied  iblu- 
tiuDs.  Both  had  a  public  maintenance  aaaigned,  and 
bad  besides  a  lai^  share  in  the  flesh  of  the  victims  of- 
fered (ibid.  L  c).  Over  both  there  was  one  high-priest. 
In  both  the  law  of  succession  was  hereditary  (ibid.; 
camp,  also  Spencer,  Dt  J^y.  Hfbr.  iii,  I,  8, 11 ;  Wilkin- 
son, A»c.  Egypt,  iii,  116).  They  were  exempt  from 
laxea.  Wine  was  allowed  to  them  only  in  the  strictest 
moderation,  and  entire  abstinence  from  it  was  required 
(luring  the  fasts,  which  were  frequent  (Plutarch,  Dt  Irid. 
6).  Each  grade  of  the  priests  was  distinguished  by  it« 
peculiar  coeturoe.  The  high-priests,  who,  amwig  other 
nflldal  duties,  amnnted  the  king,  wore  a  mantle  made 
of  an  entire  leopard-skin ;  as  did  the  king,  when  en- 
gaged in  priestly  duties.  The  Mcerdotal  order  consti- 
tuteil  one  of  the  four  principal  castes,  of  the  highest 
rank,  next  to  the  king,  and  from  whom  were  chosen  his 
eooSdential  and  responuble  advisers  (comp.  2  Sam.  viii, 
18:  1  Chron.  xviii,  17;  laa.  lux,  11;  Diodonia,  1,  78); 
they  associated  with  the  monarch,  whom  they  aaaisted 
in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties,  to  whom  they 
eKf^ned  from  the  sacred  books  those  lessons  which 
were  Isid  down  for  his  conduct  (Wilkinson,  ^(t&  Egifpt. 
i,  237,  257-282).    See  Egypt. 

Facts  such  as  these  leave  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt 
that  there  was  a  oonnectioa  of  some  kind  between  the 
Egyptian  priesthood  snd  that  of  Iirsel.  The  latter  was 
nui,  indeed,  an  outgrowth  or  imitation  of  the  former, 
'fhe  fsith  of  Israel  in  Jehovah,  the  one  Lord,  the  living 
(iod.  of  whom  there  was  no  form  or  similitnde,  presented 
the  urongest  possible  contrast  to  the  multitudimms  idols 
of  lb*  polytheism  of  Egypt.  The  symbolium  of  the  one 
wss  cosmir,  "of  the  earth  earthy,"  that  of  the  other, 
cbieriy,  if  not  altogether,  ethical  and  spiriluaL  But 
luoktiqc  as  we  must  Xoek,  at  the  law  and  ritiul  of  the 
Israelites  as  designed  for  the  education  of  a  people  who 
were  in  danger  of  sinking  into  such  a  polytheism,  we 
may  readily  ailmit  that  the  education  must  have  started 
from  HMDc  point  which  the  subjects  of  it  had  already 
reached,  must  have  employed  the  langusge  of  symbulic 
seta  and  riles  with  which  they  were  already  familiar. 
The  wne  alphabet  had  to  be  used,  ihe  same  roni-forms 
cmphiyed  as  the  elementa  of  speech,  though  the  thoughts 
which  they  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  uttering  were 
widely  different.  The  details  of  the  religion  of  Egypt 
might  well  be  used  to  make  the  protest  against  the 
religion  itself  at  once  less  startling  and  more  attractive. 

At  the  time  of  the  Exod  as  there  was  as  yet  no  priestly 
caste.  The  continuanoe  of  solemn  aacriflces  (Exod.  v, 
1,  S)  implied,  of  oonrae,  a  iiriesibood  of  some  kind,  and 
ptisau  anpear  aa  a  reot^ised  body  before  the  prumuU 
VOnm  «f  the  law  oo  Sinai  (xlx,  SS).  It  has  been  anp- 
posed  that  these  were  identical  with  the  **  young  men  of 
the  cUMmi  of  liner  who  offered  bomt-offerinea  «nd 


peaoe-offerings  (xxiv,  6)  either  as  the  flrst-bom  or  as 
representing  in  the  freshness  of  their  youth  the  purity 
of  acceptable  worship  (omnp.  the  analogous  case  of*'  the 
young  roan  the  Levtte"  in  Judg.  xvii,  ud  Ewold,  A  ber- 
tkfanar,  p.  878),  On  the  principle,  however,  that  dilfef^ 
enoe  of  title  implies  in  most  cases  difference  offunction^ 
it  appeara  more  probable  that  the  "  young  men"  were  not 
those  who  had  before  performed  priestly  acts,  but  were 
chosen  by  the  lawgiver  to  be  hts  ministers  in  the  sdemn 
work  of  the  coreoant,  repreaenting,  in  their  youth,  the 
stage  in  the  nation's  life  on  which  the  people  were  then 
entering  (Kul,  adloc).  There  are  signs  that  the  priests 
of  the  older  ritnal  were  already  dealt  with  as  belonging 
to  an  obsolescent  system.  Though  they  were  known  aa 
those  that  come  near"  to  the  Lord  (Exod.  xlx,  22),  yet 
they  are  not  permitted  to  approach  the  Divine  Presence 
on  ^nai.  They  cannot "  sanctify"  themselves  enough  to 
endure  that  trial.  Aaron  alone,  the  future  higb-prieat, 
but  as  yet  not  known  as  such,  enters  with  liceea  Into 
the  thi^  darkness.  It  is  noticeable  nbo  that  oLthit 
tranrition-sioge,  when  the  old  order  was  passing  away, 
and  the  new  was  not  yet  established,  there  is  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  truth,  wider  and  higher  than  both,  that 
the  whole  people  was  to  be  "  a  kingdom  of  priests"  (xix, 
6).  The  idea  of  the  life  of  the  nation  was  that  it  was 
to  be  as  •  prieat  and  a  prophet  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
They  were  called  to  a  univoool  priesthood  (comp.  Keil, 
ad  he,).  As  a  people,  however,  they  needed  a  long  dis- 
cipline before  they  could  make  the  idea  a  reality.  They 
drew  back  from  their  high  vocation  (Exod.  xx,  18-21). 
As  for  other  reasons,  so  also  for  this,  that  the  centrml 
truth  required  a  rigid,  unbending  form  fur  its  outward 
expfeasimi,  a  distinctive  priesthood  was  to  be  to  the 
nation  what  the  nation  was  to  mankind.  The  position 
^ven  to  the  ordinances  of  the  priesthood  indicated  wiUi 
sufficient  clearness  that  it  was  subordinate,  not  primary, 
a  means  and  not  an  end.  Not  in  the  fltvt  proclamation 
of  the  great  laws  of  duty  in  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx, 
1-17),  nor  in  the  application  of  those  laws  to  the  chief 
contingencies  of  the  people's  life  in  the  wilderness,  does 
it  find  a  place.  It  appean  together  with  the  ark  and 
the  tabernacle,  a*  taking  its  poution  in  the  edncatkn 
by  which  the  people  were  to  be  led  towards  the  mark 
of  their  high  calling.  As  such  we  have  to  connder  iL 
II.  Per$onal  Ckaracterittiei  o/lkr  Hthme  Priettkood, 
— 1,  CoiuecratioH. — The  functions  of  the  Higii-Pbibst, 
Ibe  position  and  history  of  the  Lbvites  as  the  con- 
secrated tribe,  have  been  fully  discussed  under  those 
heads.  It  remains  to  notice  the  characteristic  facts 
connected  with  "the  priests,  the  mna  of  Aaron,"  as 
standing  between  the  two.  Soknn  as  was  the  anhse- 
quent  dedication  of  the  other  descendants  of  Levi,  that 
of  the  priests  involved  a  yet  higher  consecration.  A 
special  word  (ti'l^,  itoddsA)  was  appropriated  to  it. 
Their  oU  gannenia  were  laid  amdc.  Thrir  bodies  were 
washed  with  clean  water  (Exod.  xxix,  4;  Lev.  viii,  6) 
and  anoiuted  with  the  perfumed  oil,  prepared  after  a 
prescribed  formula,  and  to  be  used  for  no  lower  purpoae 
(Exod.  xxix,  7 ;  xxx,  22-88).  The  suns  of  Aaron,  it 
may  be  noticed,  were  simply  sprinkled  with  the  precious 
nil  (Lev.  viii,  30).  Over  Aanm  himself  it  was  poured 
till  it  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  clothing  (Lev.  viit, 
12;  Psa.  cxxxiii,  2),  The  new  garments  belonging  to 
their  office  were  then  put  on  them  (see  hdow).  The 
truth  that  those  who  intercede  for  others  must  them- 
selves have  been  reconciled  was  indicated  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  bullock  as  a  sin-offering,  on  which  they  solemn- 
ly laid  their  hands,  as  transferring  to  it  the  guilt  which 
had  atuched  to  them  (Exod.  xxix,  10;  Lev.  viii,  18). 
The  total  surrender  tff  their  lives  was  represented  by 
the  nm  slain  as  a  bnrnt-offering,  a  "sweet  savor"  to 
Jehovah  (Exod.  xxix,  18;  Lev.  viii,  21).  The  bkwd 
<A  these  two  was  sprinkled  on  the  allor,  offered  to  the 
Lord.  The  blood  ofa  third  victim,  the  ram  of oonse* 
cratlwi,  was  used  for  another  piirponf~*Wth  itilpses 
sprinkled  the  right  ear,  thBi^<WBfc^l}MU^fcVdi- 
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viMTtdce;  the  right  taind  and  ttaa  right  foot,  that  wen 
to  be  acrive  id  diviiie  miDbtniions  (Exod.  xxix,  20; 
hev.  viii,  28, 24).  Lutly,  as  tbey  were  to  be  the  expo- 
□eDts,  not  only  of  the  nation's  sense  or  guilt,  but  of  its 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  Moses  was  to  "till  tfaur  hands" 
with  cakes  of  unleavened  bread  and  portions  of  the  aao- 
riticcs,  which  tbey  were  to  present  beTore  the  Lord  as  a 
wave-offering.  This  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  utenlial  part  oi  the  consecration ;  and  the  Heb. "  to 
fill  the  hand"  ia  •econUugly  used  as  a  synonym  foe  **ui 
oousecrue"  (Exod.  xxix,  9;  2  Chron.  xiii,  9).  The 
whole  of  this  myiUrioua  ritual  was  to  he  repeated  for 
aeven  days,  during  which  they  remained  within  the 
Tabernacle,  separated  from  the  people,  and  not  till  then 
was  the  consecration  perfect  (comp.  on  the  meaning  of 
aU  these  acts,  Bttfar,  SywAc^  vol.  ii,  cb.  v,  %  8).  Hoses 
biaself^  the  lepKaentative  of  tbe  Unaeea  Kii%  is  tbe 
consecnuor,  the  aaeriflccr  throughout  these  cefcmonies ; 
as  the  channel  through  which  the  others  receive  their 
office,  he  has  for  the  time  a  higher  priesthood  than  that 
of  Aaron(8el<len,/Jt.-5ytiei^.i,16:  Ugolino, xii,8).  In 
acQordance  with  the  principle  which  runs  through  the 
history  of  Israel,  he,  the  nilier,  solemnly  divests  himself 
of  the  priestly  office  and  transfers  it  to  another.  The 
fact  that  be  had  been  a  prieat  was  merged  in  his  work 
as  a  lawgirer.  Only  onoe  in  the  language  itf  a  later 
period  ia  the  word  bAim  apidied  to  him  (^a.  xeix,  6). 

Tbe  consecrated  character  thus  imparted  did  not  ne«l 
renewing.  It  was  a  perpetual  inheritance  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  through  all  the  centuries  that  fol- 
lowed. We  do  not  read  of  iu  being  renewed  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  priest  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.  C^ly 
when  the  Uneof  sueeeasion  was  bruketi,aDd  tbe  impic^ 
of  Jeroboan  intruded  tbe  lowest  of  the  people  into  the 
aacied  odke,  do  we  find  the  reappearance  of  a  like  form 
(2  Chron.  xiii,  9)  uf  the  same  technical  word.  The  pre- 
vious history  of  Jeroboam  and  the  chatacter  of  the  wor- 
ship which  he  introduced  make  it  probable  that,  in  that 
case  only,  the  cmmonial  was,  to  some  extent,  Egyptian 
in  ita  origin.  In  aftei^timea  tbe  high-priest  look  an 
oatb  (Hek  rii,  28)  to  bind  him,  as  the  Jews  say,  to  a 
strict  adherence  to  established  customs  (Hishoa,  Yoma, 

2.  The  "scats  of  Aaron"  thus  dedicated  were 

to  wear  during  their  ministrations  a  special  apparel— 
at  other  tiroes  apparently  they  wore  the  comrowi  dress 
of  the  people.  The  muttrial  of  the  sacreil  garments  was 
to  be  linen,  and  not  wool  (Esek.  xUr,  17;  Lev.  xxi, 
1-10);  but  Ewald  {AUrrtkUmer,  p.317),  Josephus  {Atit. 
ir,  8),  and  the  rabbins  {Mam.  KUaim,  p.  9)  maintain  that 
the  holy  garmi'nts  were  made  of  a  mixture  of  wool  and 
limn,  called  13p91^  {ihaainez)  \  and  a  typical  meaning 
ia  found  in  this  by  Braun  ( Vett.  Sac.  Bihr.  {  80),  as 
if  it  was  to  pignify  the  imperfection  of  the  Levitical 
lirieathood;  while  Esek.  xliv,  17,  which  restricts  the 
malarial  to  linen,  was  considered  significant  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  New  Test.  See  Hbtkrogexkous.  The 
prohitHtitm  in  Lev.  xix,  19;  Deut.  xxii,  11  against  the 
people  generally  wearing  any  garments  of  such  "min- 
glett"  material  was  hence  explained  by  Josephus  thst 
they  miRht  not  assume  what  was  characteristic  of  the 
priests  {AnI.  iv,  U).  But  tbe  more  satisfactory  and  nat- 
ural view  is  that  the  priests  only  wore  linen,  and  that 
the  Israriitea  were  prohitated  from  wearing  the  mixt- 
ure to  teach  them  that  even  in  garmento  they  should 
avoid  all  needless  srtificislitr,  and  to  respect  the  crea- 
tion of  (iod  ill  the  simplicity  of  the  material  See 
LiKXN.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Uoman  poets  speak 
of  the  Egyptian  priests  as  the  limgfri,  the  wearers  of 
lin«i  (Juvenal,  Sal.  6;  Ovid,  Mrl.  i).  The  reason  for 
fixing  on  this  material  is  given  in  Esek.  xliv,  18;  but 
the  feeling  that  there  was  something  unclean  in  clothe* 
made  from  the  skin  or  wool  of  an  animal  was  common 
to  other  nations.  Egypt  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  Arab  priests  in  the  time  of  Mohammed  wore  linen 
only  (Ewald,  AlterlkUm.  p.  289).   As  there  were  some 


garmenU  common  both  to  the  priMta  and  tbe  btcb- 
priest,  we  shall  begin  with  those  of  tbe  fiinmr,  taking 
them  in  the  order  in  which  thcgr  would  be  put  «l 
See  ArPABKt. 

(1.)  The  first  was  13  "^CISC,  "linen  breedKS,"  ft 
dratoert  (Exod.  xxviii,  42 ;  Sept.  atpurcfXq  \tva ;  Vnlg. 
/etmmilia  iiHea),  These  extended  from  the  loios  to  the 
thighs,  and  were  "  to  cover  their  nakednesa,"  The  nrt. 
cioidia  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  in  this  and  in  other  placti 
(Exod.  XX,  26;  xxviii,  42)  was  probably  a  pntUn 
against  some  of  tbe  fouler  forms  of  nature-worabif^  si 
eg. in  the  wotahip  of  Peor  (MaiDonida^  JfomI  Kth- 
cAiwt,  iii,  45 ;  Ugtriiiio,  xiii,  886),  and  poanbly,  aba,  iu 
some  Egyptian  litea  (Herod,  ii,  60).  According  tv 
Jooephu^  whose  laatiiiNMiy,  however,  of  course  rektn 
only  to  his  own  time,  they  reached  only  to  the  nnddlt 
of  tbe  thigh,  where  they  were  tied  fast  (_Aml.  iii,  7,1). 
Such  drawers  were  worn  universally  in  Egypt,  la  the 
eculptnrea  and  paintinga  of  that  twuDtry  the  figana  <f 
workmen  and  aervants  have  no  other  dnaa  than  a  shin 
kilt  or  apron,  sometimes  simply  bound  about  the  Mm 
and  lapping  over  in  front ;  other  fignres  have  shost  Imk 
drawers;  while  a  third  variety  of  this  arUcle,  fitting 
closely  and  exUnding  to  the  knees,  appears  in  the  lif^ 
urea  of  some  idols,  as  in  the  cut.  This  last  sort  of  drsw. 
ere  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  in  Egypt  to  the  pit, 
and  to  the  priesu,  whose  attire  was  often  adapted  to 
that  of  the  idols  oo  which  they  attended.  The  priou, 
in  common  with  other  peranw  of  tbe  upper  rlawm,  won 
the  drawers  under  other  robes.  No  mention  ocran  of 
the  use  of  drawera  by  any  other  class  of  peiwtns  in  Urad 
except  theprie«la,on  whom  it  was  enjoined  for  theMkc 
ofdeeeney.   See  BuKciiica. 


Fig.  1.  Andaui  Kgyptlau  Un>weni  nud  Ulrdla. 

(&)  Over  the  drawera  waa  worn  the  "oeat  of  Sat 
lineu"  (fi^Ci  r|hs,  ktOdnelk  tUdt,  tumiea  iftma, 
Exod.  xxxix,  27),  a  cloae-fitttng  shirt  or  c8SBock,«Kh 
as  was  worn  by  men  in  general  (Gen.  xxxvii,  3\  shn 
by  women  (2  8sm.  xiii,  18;  Cant,  v,  8),  next  to  tbr 
skin.  It  was  white,  but  with  a  diamond  or  ches»4ioant 
pattern  on  it  (Btthr,  Sj/mb.  voL  ii,  ch.  iii,  §  2).  Thii 
came  nearly  to  tbe  feet  (a-o2qpi}c  xtrwc,  Juoephus,  Jst. 
iii,  7, 1),  and  waa  to  be  woven  in  its  ganDent.«hape  (aat 
cut  out  aiul  then  sewed  together),  like  the  x*rW  anM- 
of  John  xix,  28,  in  which  some  interpreters  lure 
even  seen  a  token  of  the  priesthood  of  him  who  wort  it 
{Ewald,  C^scA.  v,  177;  Ugolinn,  xiii,  218).  Hm  ihn 
modem  Eastern  customs  present  an  anal<^  in  tbr 
woven,  sesmleas  tAram  worn  bv  the  Mecca  pilgriroi 
(Ewald,  /1//^Afiffi.  p.  289).  Josephus  further  stales  ihst 
it  sat  close  to  the  body,  and  bad  beeves,  whi^  «« 
Ued  fast  to  the  arma,  and  was  girded  to  the  bnait  a 
little  above  the  elbows  by  a  girdle.  It  had  a  namw 
aperture  about  the  neck,  and  was  tied  with  cotttn 
strings  baDging  down  ftomjtheMlEe  iK«u  be  bnaai  aa^ 
back,  and  waa  QMsetml  >»b^<elW^Madcr  (^«f.  ii4 
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7,  2).  But  thifl  gn- 
meut,  ill  the  cue  of 
the  prieata  snd  talgb- 
prieat,  wwtobe  bruid- 
ered  (Exod.  xxTiii,4), 

^ao5  f'jriSi  " » 
broidered  cost,"  by 
which  Gewnius  un- 
deratands  a  coat  of 
cloth  workediucheck- 
era  or  cells.  Braun 
oomparea  it  to  the  re- 
ticulum in  the  atom- 
ach  of  niminwit  ani- 
mala  <A>  Vtftitu,  I, 
17).  The  Sopt  give* 

which  aeems  to  refer 
to  the  tassels  or 

FIS.S.AiidentEKrptt«iTDuic  "trings;  Vulg.  lima 
ttrietOf  wbieh  awma 

to  refer  to  ita  doae  fitting; 

(Ki)  The  whole  tunie  waa  gidimd  at  the  waiat  hy 
tba  "giidle"  (S3^  ukd;  Exod.  xxriii.  40;  Sept 
HAt^;  Vulg.  baltaut  eomp.  Eaek.  xUr,  17-19).  Thia 
waa  abo  worn  br  magiatratea  (Im.  xzii,  21).  The  gip> 
die  for  the  priesU  waa  to  be  made  of  fine  twined  linen, 
and  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet  of  needlework  (xxxix, 
29).  Josepbus  ileacribea  it  as  often  going  round,  four 
llngen  broad,  but  so  loosely  woven  that  ic  might  be 
takea  for  the  skin  of  a  serpent;  and  that  it  waa  em- 
bnidered  irith  flowers  of  acailet  and  purple  and  blue, 
but  that  the  warp  waa  nothing  but  linen.  The.begin- 
iiing  of  ita  ciieuravolntion  waa  at  the  breast,  and  when 
it  had  gone  often  round  it  was  there  tied,  and  hung 
hmselj  down  to  the  ankles  while  the  priest  was  not  en- 
gaged in  any  laborious  sen- ice,  (or  in  that  positiou  it 
appeared  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  to  (he  spec- 
tatun;  but  when  he  waa  oUiged  to  assist  at  the  offer- 
ing of  sacrittcea  and  to 
do  the  appi^ted  service, 
in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  hindered  in  his 
operations  by  its  motion, 
be  threw  it  to  the  left 
hand  and  bore  it  on  his 
right  shoulder  {Ant.  Hi, 
7, 2).  The  mode  of  iu 
hanginft  down  is  illua- 
trated  in  fig.  4,  when 
[he  girdle  is  also  richly 
embroidered,  while  the 
imbricated  appearance 
of  the  girdle  (norv 
Dg"! )  may  be  seen  very 
plainly  in  Fig.  I.  The 
next  cut  (Fig.  8),  of 
a  priestly  scribe  of  an- 

  cieiit  Egypt,  offen  an 

Fts.8.  Audeni  Kwpilan  Tunic  inWje«l"*8  »peciraen  of 
and  Qlrale,  both  tunic  and  girdle. 

See  GiRDLK. 

(4.)  Upon  their  head  they  were  to  wear  a  turian 
(n7ZyO,  atigbeoA;  Exod.  xxviii,  40;  Sept  Kitaptf, 
Vu^/Kfra;.\.V."rap'' or  "bonnet,"  which  two  words  are 
there  syitonymous)  in  the  form  of  a  cup-shaped  fiower, 
abo  of  tine  linen  (xxxix,  28).  In  the  time  of  Josepbus 
it  was  circular,  covering  about  half  the  head,  something 
like  a  crown,  made  of  thick  linen  swathes  doubled  round 
many  times  and  sewed  together,  surrounded  by  a  linen 
eD¥er  to  hide  the  seams  of  the  awatbea,  and  sat  so  dose 
that  it  woiild  not  fall  off  when  the  body  was  bent  down 
(Jaliii,7.S>. 

Thtaa  garmenla  they  night  weir  at  any  time  in  the 
Toqle,  vbether  an  duty  or  nol^  but  they  were  not  to 


ateep  in  them  (Joaephua,  War,  v,  b,  7).  When  they  be- 
came soiled  they  were  not  washed  or  used  again,  but 
torn  up  to  make  wicka  for  the  lamps  in  the  Tabernacle 
(Selden,i>e  Sytedr.  xiU,  11).  In  Eaek.  xlii,  14;  xUv, 
17-19,  Utere  are  directions  that  the  priests  should  take 
off  thur  garments  when  they  had  miuistered,  uid  lay 
them  up  in  the  holy  chambers,  and  put  on  other  gar- 
ments ;  but  these  directions  occur  in  a  viMonary  repro- 
sentatioD  of  a  tcm|de,  which  all  agree  baa  never  been 
realized,  the  particiibua  of  whieh,  though  soawtiniea  de- 
rived ftom  known  euBtoms,  yet  at  o^r  limes  diflbr 
from  them  widely.  The  garmenu  of  the  inferior  priceta 
appear  to  have  been  kept  in  the  sacred  treasury  (Earn 
ii,  69;  Neh.  vii,  70).  lliey  had  besides  them  other 
"clothes  of  service,"  which  were  probably  umpler,  but 
are  not  described  (Exod.  xxxi,  tO ;  Ezra  xlii,  14),  In 
all  their  acta  of  ministration  they  were  to  be  barefooted. 
Thia  is  inferred  (a)  from  the  absence  of  any  direction  as 
to  a  coving  fiw  the  feet;  (6)  IWnn  the  later  eustmn; 
(c)  from  the  universal  feeUng  uf  the  East  Shoes  were 
worn  as  a  protection  against  defilement  In  a  sanctuary 
there  was  nothing  that  oould  defile.  Then,  as  now,  this 
waa  the  strongest  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  a  holy 
place  which  the  Oriental  mind  could  think  o(  (Exod.  iii, 
6;  Josh.  V,  15),  and  throughout  the  whole  existence  of 
the  Temf^  service,  even  though  it  drew  upon  them  the 
scorn  of  the  heathen  (Juven.  Bat.  vi,  169),  and  serkma- 
ly  aflfected  the  health  of  the  priests  (Ugolino,  viii,  976; 
xiii,  405),  it  was  scrupulously  adhered  to. 

The  dress  of  the  higk-priftt  was  precisely  the  same 
with  that  at  the  common  priests  in  all  the  furegmng 
particulan;  in  addition  to  which  he  had  (I)  a  roAr, 
S^rr,  nwil  (Exod.  xxviii,  4,  irotiuni,  /wttra).  This 
was  not  a  mantle,  but  a  second  and  larger  coat  without 
sleeves;  a  kind  of  surtnut  worn  by  the  laity,  especially 
personsof  ditidnction  (Job  i,20;  it,  12,  by  kings;  ISam. 
xr,  27;  xviii,4;  xxiv,&-12).  This  garment,  when  in- 
tended for  the  high-priest, and  then  called  "the  robetrf' 
the  ephod,"  was  to  be  of  one  entire  [uece  of  woven  work, 
all  of  blue,  with  an  aperture  for  the  neck  ui  the  middle 
of  the  upper  part,  having  ita  rim  strengthened  and 
adorned  with  a  border,  liie  hem  had  a  kind  of  fringe, 
composed  of  tassels,  made  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  in 
the  form  of  pomegranates ;  and  between  ever^'  two  pom- 
egranates there  was  a  small  gulden  bell,  so  (hat  there 
was  a  bell  and  a  pomegranate  alteriMtely  all  mund 
(Exod.  xxviii,  SI-85).  The  use  of  these  bells  may  have 
partly  been  that  by  the  high-priest  shaking  his  gar- 
ment at  the  time  of  his  offering  incense  on  the  great 
day  of  expiation,  etc.,  the  people  without  might  be  a{^ 
prUed  of  it,  and  unite  their  praveni  with  it  (comp. 
Eccliis.  xlv,  9;  Luke  i,  10;  Acts  x,  4;  Rev.  viit,  3,  4). 
Josephtis  describes  this  robe  of  the  epliod  as  reaching 
to  the  ftet,  and  oonristing  of  a  single  piece  of  stuff 
parted  where  the  hands  came  out  (John  xix,  28). 
He  also  states  that  It  was  tied  round  with  a  prdle  em- 
broidered with  the  same  colors  as  the  former,  with  » 
mixture  of  gold  interwoven  (Ant,  iii,  7, 4).  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  garment  was  also  derived  from  Eg\'p- 
tian  usage.  There  are  instances  at  Thebes  of  priests 
wearing  over  the  great-coat  a  loose  sleeveless  robe, 
whichexposestheideeveaoftheitmertunio.  Ttiefringe 
of  bells  atid  pomegranates  seems  to  have  been  the  priest- 
ly suhsritute  for  the  fringe  bound  with  a  blue  ribbon, 
which  all  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  wear. 
Many  traces  of  this  fringe  occur  in  the  Egyptian  re- 
mains. The  use  assigned  to  it,  "  that  looking  on  this 
fringe  they  should  remember  the  Lord's  command* 
ments,"  seems  best  explicable  Iqr  the  suppontioQ  that 
the  Egyptians  had  connected  some  superstitious  ideas 
with  it(Nnmb.xT,ft7^).  (2.)  Theepbod,*rtBK,irw;uc. 
ntperAwnrrtUp (Exod. xxviii, 4).  Tbiswasasbortclnak 
covering  the  shoulders  and  breast  It  is  said  to  have 
been  worn  bv  Samuel  while  a  vouth  ministering  before 
the  Lord  (l  Sam.  ii,  18);  by  David  {^levMuead^  in 
religious  service  (2  Sam.  ^  Va>Kn^P^" 
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(1  SUD.  szii,  IS).  But  in  all  them  insUnces  it  is  dis- 
(inguiBhed  u  »  limn  epfaod,  and  ww  not  a  ucred  but 
an  honorary  vevtment,  as  the  Sept.  underuands  it  in  2 
Sam.  vi,  14,  aroX^v  UaXKov,  The  ephod  of  the  high- 
priest  was  to  be  made  of  (;old,  of  blue,  of  purple,  of  scar- 
let, and  fine  twined  linen,  with  cunning  work,  SDn. 
Though  it  probably  conusted  of  one  piece,  woven 
tbioughout,  it  had  a  back  part  and  a  front  part,  united 
by  aboulder-pieces.  It  had  also  a  ginlle ;  or,  rather, 
strings  went  out  from  each  aidfl  and  tied  it  to  the  body. 
On  the  top  of  each  shouldn  was  to  be  an  onyx  stone, 
set  In  aockflla  of  gold,  each  having  engraven  upon  it 
of  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  according  to  the 
precedence  of  birth,  to  memorialize  the  Lord  of  the 
promises  msde  to  them  (Exod.  xxviii,  6-12,  29).  Jo- 
sephus  gives  sleeves  to  the  ephod  {AtU.  iii,  7,  &).  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  the  leopard-skin 
worn  by  the  Egyptian  high-priests  in  their  most  sacred 
duties,  as  in  Fig.  4,  where  the  ephod  appears  no  less 
plainly.  In  other  figures  of  Egyptian  priests,  the 
thoulder-pieces  were  equally  ipparent.  They  are  even 
perceptible  in  Fig.  1.  The  EgypUan  ephod  is,  bow- 
ever,  highly  charged  with  all  sorts  of  idolatrous  figures 
and  emblems,  and  even  with  scenes  of  human  sacrifices. 
The  Sept.  rendering  of  3Cn,  "  cunning  work,"  is  ipyov 
ii^yrbv  iromXror',  a  woven -work  uf  the  embroid- 
erer, a  word  which  especially  denotes  a  manufacturer 
of  liwues  adorned  with  figures  of  animals  (Strabo,  xvii, 
p.  674,  ^eb.).  In  the  earlier  liturgical  costume,  the 
ephod  is  nentinned  as  belonging  to  Uie  high-priest  only 
(Exod.  xxviii,  6-12;  sxxix,  2-5).  At  a  later  perio<l  it 
IB  used  apparently  by  all  the  priesU  (1  Sam.  xxU,  18), 
and  even  by  othwi^  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  engaged  in 
reIigiouBceremonial(28aai.vi,  14).  SeeEPHOi*.  Then 
came  (8)  the  tmufplnta,  tAS^m  (Sept.  mpurni- 
iiov,  Vulg.  rutionaU);  a  gorget  ten  inches  square, 
made  of  the  same  sort  of  cloth  as  the  ephod,  and  dnubled 
so  as  to  fona  a  kind  of  pouch  or  bag  (Exod.  xxix,  9), 
in  which  were  to  be  put  the  Urim  and  Thiimmim, 
which  are  also  mentioned  as  if  already  known  (xxviii, 
80).  The  external  part  of  this  gorget  was  set  with  four 
rows  of  precious  stones — the  first  row  a  sardius,  a  topaz, 
and  a  carbuncle;  the  second,  an  emeraki,  a  sapphire, 
isid  a  diamond;  the  third,  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an 
<tmethyst ;  and  the  fourth,  a  beryl,  an  onyx,  and  a  jas- 
/>er — set  in  a  golden  socket,  Upon  each  of  thene  stones 
was  to  be  engraven  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Ja- 
cob. In  the  ephod,  in  which  there  was  a  space  left 
open  sufRcienlly  large  for  the  admission  of  this  pectoral, 
were  four  rings  of  gold,  to  which  four  otheia  at  the  four 
comers  of  the  breastplate  corresponded ;  the  two  tower 
rings  of  the  latter  briug  fixed  in^ile.  It  was  confined 
to  the  ephod  by  means  of  dark-blue  riUions,  which 
pasaed  through  these  rings ;  and  it  was  also  suspended 
from  the  onyx  slonea  on  the  shoulder  by  chains  of  gidd, 


or,  ratber,  cords  of  twisted  gold  threads,  which  wen 
fastened  at  one  end  to  two  other  buyer  rings  fixed  ■ 
the  upper  comers  of  the  pectoral,  and  by  the  other  ad 
going  round  the  onyx  stones  on  the  shonldera,  and  it- 
tumiug  and  being  fixed  in  tlie  larger  ring.  The  hnm 
plate  w*aa  further  kept  in  its  place  by  a  girdle,  made  of 
the  same  stuff,  which  Josephus  says  was  sewed  to  the 
breaatplale,  and  which,  when  it  had  gone  once  wmi. 
was  tied  again  upon  the  team  and  hung  down.  Hoe 
is  another  adaptation  and  correction  of  the  ooatmne  «f 
the  higher  Egyptian  priests,  who  won  a  largr,  splendit 
ornament  upon  the  breast,  often  a  winged  aeaialM^ 
the  emblem  of  the  aun,  as  in  the  cut.  Fig.  wlu^axr 


Fis.  0.  Aucl«ut  JfKjrpllau  Prleatly  Breosiplsle. 

hibits  the  connecting  ring  and  chain  to  fasten  it  to  the 
girdle.  (4.)  The  remaining  porUon  of  dress  pemliar  u 
the  high-priest  was  the  miirr,  r^:XC,  mitttubok  (SepL 
Kitoftt^ ;  Vulg.  cidarit,  Exod.  xxviii,  4).  Tbe  fiiUc 
says  nothing  of  the  difference  between  this  and  the  tar- 
ban  of  the  common  priesti^  It  is,  however,  called  br  s 
dilTerenl  name.  It  was  to  be  of  tine  linen  (rcr,  SSi 
Josephus  aaya  it  was  the  same  in  construction  aad  fig- 
ure with  that  of  the  common  priest,  but  that  above  it 
there  was  another,  with  swathes  of  blue,  embraidotd; 
and  round  it  was  a  golden  crown,  polished,  of  tkiee 
rows,  one  above  another,  out  of  which  rnee  a  cup 
guld,  which  resembled  the  calyx  of  the  herb  rolled  I? 
Greek  botanists  hyoscyamus.  He  ends  a  most  laboR4 
description  by  comparing  the  shape  of  it  to  s  pefjf^ 
(i4nf.  iii,  7,  6).  Upon  comparing  his  aceonot  uf  ib« 
bonnet  of  the  priests  with  that  mitre  of  the  high-pricM. 
it  would  appear  UiaC  tbe  latter  waa  cnnicaL  The  cat. 
Fig.  6,  presenu  the  principal  forms  of  Ibe  miirea  won 
by  the  ancient  priests  of  Egj'pU  and  sffimU  a  subalaa 
rial  rcaemblaooe  of  that  ptaacribedtotheJewa,  div«sted 
of  iddatrons  syetaalB^btt«'M)ft£>jQHd^Jaoed  to  i 
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wtj  tor  a  aiiBide  pUte  of  gold,  bearing  the  uiuription, 
«  HoUiUH  to  Jehov^"  Tbia  plate  (^X,  t^U ;  Sept. 
■fraXei* ;  Tulg.  lamiiia)  extended  from  one  ear  to  the 
ether,  bebig  bound  to  the  forehead  by  strings  lied  be- 
hind, and  further  secured  in  ita  position  by  a  blue  rib- 
bon attached  to  the  mitre  (Exod.  xxviii,S6^9;  xxxix, 
SO;  Lev.  viii,  9).  Josephus  says  this  plate  was  pre- 
ferred to  bis  own  day  {A  nt.  viii,  8,  8 ;  see  Reland,  J>e 
SpoL  Templi,  p.  182).  Such  waa  the  dress  of  the  high- 
pricM:  see  ■  deacription  of  iu  magniftceuce  ia  oorre- 
ipoiiding  termi  in  Ecelnii.  1,  ft-lS. 


ng;«.  Ancient  Egypllan  Prteatlr  Mitres. 


JoMpfaua  had  an  Idea  of  the  sjrmbolieal  import  of  the 
avecal  parta  of  the  poniifteal  dren.  He  says  that  be- 
ing made  of  linen  signified  the  earth ;  the  blue  denoted 
the  sky,  being  like  lightning  in  its  pomegranates,  and 
in  the  noise  of  its  bells  resembling  thunder.  The  ephod 
showed  that  (rod  had  made  the  nnirene  of  four  ele- 
■eats,  the  gold  relating  to  the  splendor  by  which  all 
tUaga  are  enlightened.  The  breastplate  in  the  middle 
of  the  ephod  teseniibleit  the  earth,  which  has  the  middle 
pbec  of  the  worliL  The  girdle  ugnified  the  sea,  which 
goes  rmtnd  the  world.  The  sardonyxes  declare  the  sun 
and  moon.  The  twelve  stones  are  the  twelve  montfas 
or  ugns  of  the  xodiac.  The  ntitre  ie  heaven,  because 
blue  (A  Nf.  iii,  7, 7).  He  appear^  however,  to  have  bad 
two  explanations  of  some  things,  one  for  the  Gentilea, 
and  another  for  the  Jewi^  Thus  in  this  section  he  tells 
his  Gentile  readers  that  the  seven  bmps  upon  the  gold- 
en candlesticks  referred  to  the  seven  planets ;  but  to  the 
Jews  he  represents  them  as  an  emblem  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  week  (trar,  vii,  fi,  5;  Whiaton's  notes  ad 
iat).  It  was  not  always  worn  by  the  high-priesL  It 
wu  exchanged  for  one  wholly  of  linen,  and  therefore 
white,  though  of  similar  eonatniction,  when  on  the  day 
of  expiation  he  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies  (Lev. 
xvi,  4,  28);  and  neither  be  nor  the  common  priests 
wore  their  appropriate  dressy  exc^t  when  officiating. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  according  to  some,  that  Paul,  who 
had  been  long  absent  from  Jerusalem,  did  not  know  that 
Ananias  was  the  high-priest  (Acts  xxiii.  5),  Biihr 
(JSfmboHk,  voL  ii,  ch.  iii,  §  1,  2)  finds  a  mystic  meaning 
in  the  number,  material,  color,  and  shape  of  the  priestly 
vtsimenta,  discoases  each  point  elaborately,  and  dwells 
in  J  3  on  the  diffrrtmctt  between  them  and  those  of  the 
E«^tian  priesthood.  According  to  Palrbaim  {Tj/poL 
of  Script.),  tfae  garments  represent  the  office,  and  the 
petwm  who  was  officially  invested  was  to  have  them 
sprinkled  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  sacnflcial  blood 
(Kuita,  Opfrradttti,  p.  292).  These  garments,  which 
were  first  worn  at  the  consecration,  and  which  were  pre- 
amred  in  the  Temple  when  not  actually  required,  were 
not  allowed  except  to  such  as  were  legally  consecrated 
for  service,  though  they  belonged  to  the  house  of  Aaron. 
These  garments  were  "holy  garments"  (Exnd.  xxviii, 
4),  made  "  for  glory  and  for  beauty ;"  but  they  were  not 
ooly  for  a  gkMioos  ornament,  for  the  whole  of  the  veaU 
■nia  bore  a  aymbidical  meaning,  and  the  inaeriplion 
«a  the  gt>lden  phte  which  adorned  the  brow  61  the 
Uck-prieal,  *  HoNoea  to  Jehorah,"  migh>  ^  


applied  to  all  the  holy  garments.  The  four  pieces  of 
the  priestly  attire  were  each  and  all  of  them  required, 
none  was  to  fail;  nor  was  it  permitted  to  wear  more 
than  was  prescribed ;  and  the  warning  "  that  be  die  not" 
(ver.  86, 48)  seems  to  bear  upon  an  exact  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  eommand  in  this,  no  leea  than  in  other  things. 
The  shining  white  of  the  linen  garmenu  typified  that 
the  servants  of  him  who  covers  himself  with  light  as 
with  a  garment  (PuL  civ,  2;  Dan.  ii,  22;  vli,  9),  and 
who  dwelleth  "in  light  which  uu  man  can  approach 
unto"  (I  Tim.  vi,  16),  are  clothed  typically  in  light 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  29) ;  so  that  the  ministers  should  minister 
in  the  earthly  sanctuary  in  the  same  liveiy  as  bis  nmi- 
istcTB  wear  in  the  heavenly  sanctoary  (Dan.  xii,  6; 
Ezek.  X,  2,  7;  Matt,  xrii,  2;  xxviii,  8;  Acts  x,  80). 
But  light  (consequently  whitr,  as  the  moot  perfect  rfjtto- 
lion  of  light)  ia  universally  the  type  of  salvation  (Job 
xviii,  5,  etc ;  Psa.  xxvii,  1 ;  Isa.  lix,  9^  of  righteous- 
ness (Psa.  xxxvii,  6 ;  MaL  iv,  2),  of  purity  and  bolinesa 
(1  John  i,  6, 7) ;  just  as  darkness,  black,  is  the  type  of 
wiekedneas,  uncleanness,  etc  (Iu.  v,  20;  Lam.  iv,  7, 6; 
John  iii,  19;  Rom.  iii,  12;  2  Cor.  vi,  14).  It  ia  not 
without  meaning  that  the  priesta,  like  the  angels,  are 
specially  called  the  holy  ones. 

8.  JiejfHlaiwn*. — The  idea  of  a  consecrated  life,  which 
was  thus  asserted  at  the  outset,  was  carried  through  a 
multitude  of  detuls.  Each  probably  bad  a  symbolic 
meaning  of  its  own.  Collectively  they  formed  an  edu- 
cation  by  which  the  power  of  distingutahing  between 
things  holy  and  profane,  between  the  dean  and  Uie  un- 
clean, and  so  ultimately  between  moral  good  and  evil, 
was  awakened  and  developed  (Ezek.  xliv,  23).  Before 
they  entered  the  ubemacle  the  priesu  were  to  wash 
their  hands  and  their  feet  (Exod.  xxx,  17-31;  xL  80~ 
82).  During  the  time  of  tbeir  ministration  they  were  to 
drUik  no  wine  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  x,  9;  Exek.  zUr, 
81).  Tbeir  fonction  was  to  be  more  to  them  than  the 
lies  of  friendship  or  of  blood,  and,  except  in  the  ease  of 
the  nearest  raUtionships  (six  riegrees  are  specified,  Lev. 
xxi,  1-5 ;  Esek.  xliv,  25),  tbey  were  to  make  no  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead.  The  high-priest,  as  carrying  the  con- 
secrated life  to  its  highest  point,  was  to  be  above  tbe 
disturbing  power  of  human  sorrow  even  in  these  In- 
stances. Public  calamities  seem  to  have  been  an  ex- 
ception, for  Joacim  tbe  high-priest,  and  the  priesta,  in 
such  drcumstwicea,  ministered  in  sackcloth  with  ashes 
on  their  mitres  (Judith  iv,  14,  15;  comp.  Joel  i,  18). 
Customs  which  appear  to  have  been  common  in  other 
prieetbooils  were  (probably  for  that  reason)  forbidden 
tliem.  They  were  not  to  shave  their  beads.  They 
were  to  go  through  their  ministrations  with  the  serenity 
of  a  reverential  awe,  not  with  the  orgiaaUc  wildneaa 
which  led  the  priesta  of  Baal,  in  their  despair,  to  make 
cuttings  in  their  flesh  (Lev.  xix,28:  I  Kings  xviii,  28% 
and  carried  those  of  whom  Atys  was  a  type  to  a  more 
terrible  mutilation  (Deut.  xxiii,  1).  The  same  thought 
found  expression  in  two  other  forms  affecting  the  priests 
of  Israel.  The  priest  was  to  be  one  who,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  other  men,  waa  to  be  phydoilly  as  well  as 
liturgically  perfect.  The  idea  of  the  perfect  body,  as 
symboliEing  the  holy  soul,  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
wide-spread  among  the  religions  of  heathenism.  "  8a- 
eerdoa  non  integri  corporis  quasi  mali  ominis  res  vitanda 
est"  (Seneca,  Controv.  iv,  2).  As  the  victim  was  to  be 
without  blemish,  so  also  was  the  sscriflcer  (comp.  BUhr, 
Symbol.  ToL  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  3).  The  law  specified  in  broad 
outlines  the  excluding  defects  (Lev.  xxi,  17-21),  and 
these  were  such  as  impaired  the  purity,  or  at  least  the 
dignity,  of  the  ministrant.  The  morbid  casuistry  of 
the  later  rabbins  drew  up  a  list  of  not  less  than  144 
faults  or  infirmities  which  involved  permanent,  and  of 
twenty-two  which  involved  temporary  dcprivarion  (W>m 
the  priestly  office  (Carpzov.  App.  Crit.  p.  92, 93 ;  llgo- 
lino,  xii,  54;  xiii,  908);  and  the  original  i^mbnlism  nf 
the  principle  (Philo,  De  Vict,  and  De  Monarch,  ii,  6) 
WiB  lost  in  the  prurient  minutenees  which,  here  as  else- 
-h.,^  often  makes  tbe  i^^^  ' 
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BOmewhat  repulMve  task.  If  tbe  Christian  Cburcb  faaa 
sometimes  wemed  to  approximate,  in  tbe  conditions  it 
lud  down  for  the  prieMly  character^  to  tbe  rules  of  Ja- 
dtten,  it  waa  yet  careful  to  nject  tlie  Jewiah  principles, 
and  tu  rest  iu  rejculatioiis  amply  on  the  gnniiidt  of 
expediency  {Coiutt.  Apoit.  77,  78).  Ilie  mairiagea 
ttie  sons  of  Aaron  were,  in  like  manner,  hedged  round 
with  special  rules.  There  is,  indeed,  no  evidence  for 
what  has  sometimes  been  aaaerle<l,  that  either  (he  high- 
pricat  (Philo,  Dt  Monarch,  ti,  U ;  ii,  22tf,  ed.  Hang. ; 
Ewald,  A  Umik.  p>,  802)  or  the  other  aona  of  Aaron  (Ugo- 
lino,  xii,  52)  were  limited  in  their  choke  to  tbe  women 
4^  their  own  tribe,  and  we  have  some  distinct  instances 
to  tbe  contrary.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  tbe 
priestly  faoilies  frequently  intermarried,  and  it  is  cer- 
uin  that  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  an  unchaste 
woman,  or  one  who  had  been  divorced,  or  the  widow  of 
any  but  a  priest  (Lev.  xxi,?,  U;  Ezek.  xliv,22).  The 
prohibition  of  marriage  with  one  of  an  alien  race  was 
assumed,  though  not  enacted  in  the  tew;  andbencetbe 
tefunning  zeal  of  ■  later  time  compelled  ^  who  bad 
contracted  auch  marriages  to  put  away  their  strange 
wives  (Em  x,10),and  counted  tbe  ofispring  of  a  priest 
and  a  woman  uken  captive  in  war  as  illegitimate  (Jo- 
sephus.  Ant.  iii,  10;  xi,  4;  c.  Apion,  i,  7),  even  though 
the  priest  himself  did  not  thereby  lose  hia  function 
(ITgnlino,  xii,  924).  The  high-priot  waa  to  carry  tbe 
aame  idea  to  a  yet  higher  point,  and  waa  to  marry  none 
but  a  vir^n  in  the  first  freebneas  of  her  youth  (Lev, 
xsi,  It).  L^ler  casuistry  fixed  the  age  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  twelve  and  twelve  and  a  half  (Carpzov, 
App.  Crit,  p.  88).  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  necessi- 
ty, from  these  regulations  that  the  legiUmacy  of  everj* 
priest  depended  on  his  genealogy.  A  single  misung  or 
faulty  link  would  vitiate  the  whole  succeeeioo.  To 
thoae  genealogiea,  aooordingly,  extending  back  on- 
bnAea  for  2000  years,  tbe  priests  could  point,  up  to  tbe 
time  of  tbe  destruction  of  the  Temple  (Josephus,  e. 
Apbm.  i,  7).  In  later  times,  wherever  the  priest  might 
live— Egypt,  Babylon,  Greece — he  was  to  send  the  reg- 
ister of  all  marriages  in  his  family  to  Jerusalem  (iMt/.). 
They  could  be  referred  to  in  any  doubtful  or  disputed 
caae  (Em  ii,  62 ;  Meh.  vii,  64).  In  them  was  registered 
the  name  of  every  mother  as  well  as  of  every  father 
(•Mf.,*  eomp.  also  tbe  story  already  referred  to  in  Sui- 
das,  a.  T,  'lifiroiic)*  It  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
■  fffieat,  not  of  the  Aaronic  line,  that  he  was  Aitarwp, 
ifiiimp,  dytvtaXiiytfToc  (Heb.  rii,  3),  with  no  fatber  or 
tonther  named  as  the  ground  of  bis  title. 

The  age  at  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  might  enter  upon 
their  duties  was  not  defined  by  tbe  law,  as  that  of  the 
Levitos  was.  Their  office  did  not  call  for  tbe  same  de- 
gree of  physical  strength ;  and  if  twen^-flve  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Tabernacle  (Numb,  viii,  24)  and  twenty  in 
that  of  the  Temple  (I  Chron.  xxiii,  27)  was  the  ap- 
pointed age  for  the  latter,  the  former  were  not  likely  to 
be  kept  waiting  till  a  later  period.  In  one  remarkable 
instance,  indeed,  we  have  an  example  of  a  yet  earlier 
age.  Tbe  boy  Aristobalus  at  the  age  of  serenteen  min- 
istered in  the  Temple  in  his  pontifiod  robes,  tbe  admired 
of  all  observers,  and  thus  stirred  the  treacherous  jeal- 
ousy of  llerod  to  remove  so  dangerous  a  rival  (Josephus, 
Ant.  XT,  S,  3).  This  may  have  been  exceptional,  bnt 
tbe  Unguage  of  the  rabbins  indicates  that  the  special 
oonsecraUon  of  the  priest's  life  began  with  tbe  opening 
years  of  manhood.  As  soon  as  the  down  appeared  on 
his  cheek  the  young  candidate  presented  hitnself  before 
the  Council  trf'  the  Sanhedrim,  aiul  his  genealogy  was 
carefully  inspected.  If  it  failed  to  satisfy  his  judges,  be 
left  the  Temple  clad  in  black,  and  had  to  seek  another 
calling;  if  all  was  right  so  far,  another  ordeal  awaited 
him.  A  careful  inspection  was  to  determine  whether  he 
was  subject  to  any  one  of  the  144  defects  which  would 
invalidate  his  priestly  actc  If  he  was  found  free  from 
•11  blemish,  he  was  clad  in  the  white  linen  of  the  priests, 
and  entered  on  his  ministrations.  If  the  result  of  the 
examinatton  waa  not  aatisfactory,  he  was  relegated  to 


tbe  half-menial  oflSce  of  separating  the  sound  w«ad  fee 
the  altar  from  that  which  was  decayed  and  wonn-esteu, 
but  was  not  deprived  of  the  emotumeota  of  bis  oAoa 
(Lightfoot,  TagiU  Service,  cb.  vi). 

4.  /^dKffMM.— The  work  of  the  priesthood  of  Irnd 
was,  fiom  ita  very  nature,  more  stereotyped  by  the  Ho- 
saic  institutions  than  any  other  element  of  the  natinnal 
life.  The  functions  of  the  Levitea — leas  defined,  and 
therefore  more  capable  of  expansion — altered,  as  has 
been  shown  [see  Levitr],  from  age  to  age ;  but  thme 
of  tbe  prieaU  oonlinued  throughout  sut^tantioUy  the 
same,  whatever  changes  might  be  brought  about  ia 
their  social  position  and  organizatioii.  The  duties  de- 
scribed in  Exodus  and  Leviticus  are  the  tame  as  ihcs 
recognised  in  the  books  of  Cbronides,  and  thoae  whirh 
the  prophet-priest  Esekiel  sees  in  his  viiiion  of  theTe»- 
ple  of  the  future.  They,  assisting  the  high-prie«,  wae 
to  watch  over  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  humt-oflferings,  and 
to  keep  it  burning  evermore  both  bv  dav  and  nigbt 
(Lev.vi,  12;  SCbrDn.xiii,  11);  tofeedtbe'gaMMilMp 
ontride  the  rail  with  ml  (Exod.  xxrii,  20,  21 ;  Lev. 
xxiv,  2);  to  offer  the  morning  and  evening  UK-rificvs, 
each  accompanied  with  a  meal-offering  and  a  drink- 
offering,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xux, 
88-44).  lliese  were  the  fixed,  invariaUe  dunes:  b« 
their  chief  function  was  that  of  being  always  at  hand  le 
do  the  priest'a  dBce  for  any  guilty,  or  penitent,  or  re- 
joicing laradite.  The  worshipper  might  come  at  aay 
lime.  If  be  were  rich  and  brougbt  a  bullock,  it  was  the 
priest's  duty  to  slay  the  victim,  to  place  the  wood  upea 
the  altar,  to  light  the  fire,  to  sprinkle  the  altar  with 
the  blood  (Lev.  i,  &).  If  he  were  poor  and  iHoaght  a 
pigeon,  the  priest  was  to  wring  its  neck  (i.  15).  In  «ii)wf 
case  be  was  to  bum  the  roeal-offering  and  the  peace- 
offering  which  accompanied  tbe  sacrifice  (ii,  %  9;  iia, 
11).  After  the  birth  of  every  child,  tbe  motbrr  was  le 
come  with  her  sacrUlce  of  turtle-doves  or  pigeons  (Lev. 

xii,  6 ;  Luke  ii,  22-24),  and  was  thus  to  be  purified  fnn 
her  undeannesa.  A  husband  who  suspected  his  wife 
of  unfaithfulness  might  bring  her  to  the  priest,  and  it 
belonged  to  him  to  give  her  the  water  of  jealousy  as  aa 
ordeal,  and  to  pronounce  the  formula  of  exeeraiisn 
(Numb.T,  11-61).  Lepers  were  to  come,  day  by  day,  u 
submit  themselves  to  the  priest's  inspection,  that  he 
might  jndge  whether  they  were  clean  or  oncleaB,  and 
when  they  were  healed  perform  for  (hem  the  ritnl  af 
purification  (Lev.  xiii,  xiv ;  comp.  Mark  i.  44).  All  ike 
numerous  acciden(s  which  tbe  Uw  looked  upon  at  defile- 
ments or  sins  of  ignorance  had  lo  be  expiated  by  a  sac- 
rifice, which  the  priest  of  course  had  to  offer  (Lev.  xv, 
1-88).  As  they  thus  acted  as  mediators  for  those  who 
were  laboring  under  the  sense  of  guilt,  so  ibey  weic  to 
help  others  who  were  striving  to  attain,  if  only  far  a 
season,  the  higher  standard  of  a  consecrated  life.  The 
Nazarite  was  (o  come  to  them  wirb  his  sacrifice  and  bii 
wave-offering  (Numb,  vi,  1-21).  In  the  final  eetahlnb- 
men(«  at  Jerusalem  it  belonged  to  the  priests  to  act  as 
Ben(inels  over  the  holy  place,  as  (o  the  Levites  to  pusnl 
the  wider  area  of  tbe  pKcinets  irf  the  Temple  (Ugolini^ 

xiii,  1052). 

Other  duties  of  a  higher  and  more  ethical  chonctrr 
are  hinted  at,  but  were  not.  and  probably  could  bm  he, 
the  subject  of  a  special  regulation.  They  were  le  ieac% 
(he  children  of  Israel  tbe  statutes  of  the  Lord  (I.ft.  x. 
II ;  Deut.  xxxiii,  10;  2  Chron.  xv,  S:  Ezek.  xlir,  Sa, 
24).  Tbe  "priest's  lips"  (in  the  buiguage  of  the  ten 
prophet  looking  back  upon  the  ideal  of  the  order)  wen 
to  "keep  knowledge"  (HaL  ii,  7).  Through  the  wbsk 
history,  with  the  exception  of  the  periods  of  nattund 
apostssy,  these  acta,  and  others  like  them,  funned  the 
daily  life  of  the  priests  who  were  on  duty.  The  three 
great  festivals  of  the  yesr  were,  however,  their  seasons 
of  busiest  employment.  The  pilgrims  who  cam*  up  by 
tens  of  thousands  to  keep  the  feast  came  each  with  bb 
sacrifice  and  obtelion.  The  w>»rk  at  such  Umea  was 
on  some  occasions  at  least,  b^ond  the  stnngtli  of  tbe 
priests  in  attendant  «d^tl^l^,^(5^    be  calM 
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in  to  help  tbem(3  Cbron.  xxix,  34;  xxxi*,  14).  Other 
■eta,  of  the  printa  of  Israel,  ugniticsRt  as  they  were, 
wen  lew  diatinctirely  SMerdoUl,  They  were  to  bleaa 
the  peopk)  at  every  acJeron  nweting,  and  that  thb  part 
of  their  ufice  might  never  fall  into  disuse,  a  apecial  for> 
nula  of  benediction  was  {vorided  (Nunb.  vi,  22-27). 
During  the  joumeya  in  the  wilderness  it  belonged  to 
tbem  to  cover  the  ark  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctu- 
ary with  a  purple  or  scarlet  cloth  before  the  Lerites 
night  approach  them  (iv,  5-15).  As  the  people  started 
on  each  day's  march  they  were  to  blow  "m  al«nn''wtth 
tang  silrer  trumpets  (x,  IS) — with  two  if  the  whole 
multitude  were  to  be  assembled,  with  one  if  there  was 
lo  be  a  apecial  council  of  the  elders  and  princes  of  IsraeL 
With  the  same  instruments  they  were  to  proclaiio  the 
commencement  of  all  the  solemn  day^  and  days  of  glad- 
neaa  (x,  10) ;  and  throughout  all  the  changes  in  the  re- 
Egwoa  history  tif  Israel  this  adfaoed  to  them  as  a  char- 
acteiistie  nark.  Other  instruments  of  miisic  might  be 
used  \>y  the  more  highly  trained  Levltes  and  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  but  the  trumpets  belonged  only  to  the 
priests.  They  blew  them  (but  in  that  case  the  trump- 
ets were  of  rams'  horns)  in  the  solemn  march  round 
Jericho  (Josh,  vi,  4),  in  the  religious  war  which  Judah 
waged  agftintt  Jeroboam  (i  Chron.  xtii,  12),  when  they 
sumnwned  the  people  to  a  solemn  penitential  fast  (Joel 
ii,  1, 16).  In  the  service  of  th«  aeomd  Temple  there 
were  never  to  be  kaa  than  twenCy-ooe  or  mora  than 
eighty-four  blowers  of  trumpets  present  in  the  Temple 
^y  (UroHdo,  xiii,  1011).  The  presence  of  the  priesta 
on  the  field  of  battle  for  this  purpose,  often  in  large 
numben,  armed  for  war,  and  sharing  in  the  actual  con- 
teat  (I  Chrou.  xii,  28,  27 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  21,  22),  led,  in 
the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history,  to  the  special  ap- 
pcuntment  at  such  times  of  a  war-priest,  deputed  by  the 
Sanhedrim  to  be  the  representative  of  the  high-priest, 
and  standing  next  but  one  to  him  in  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence (comp.  Ugolino,  xii,  1081  [/^  Saetrdote  Ca»- 
/rowt] :  xiii,  871).  Jost  (JudetOk.  i,  158)  regards  the 
war-pric*t  as  belonging  to  the  ideal  system  of  the  later 
rabbins,  not  to  the  historical  constitution  of  Israel. 
Deateronomy  xx,  2,  however,  supplies  the  germ  out 
nf  which  such  an  office  might  naturally  grow.  Jodaa 
Uaecabnus,  in  his  wars,  docs  what  the  war^priest  was 
said  to  do  (I  Hacc  iii,  56). 

Other  functions  are  intimated  in  Deuteronomy  which 
might  have  given  them  greater  influence  u  the  edu- 
cators and  civilizers  of  the  people.  They  were  to  act 
(whether  individually  or  collectively  does  not  distinctly 
appear)  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  the  more  diflkult  con- 
troversies in  criminal  or  civil  cases  (Deut,  xvii,  8-18). 
A  special  reference  was  to  be  made  to  them  in  cases  of 
undetected  murder,  and  they  were  thus  to  check  the 
vindictive  blood-feuds  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  likely  to  occasion  (xxi,6).  It  must  remain  doubt- 
ful, however,  how  far  this  order  kept  its  ground  during 
the  storms  and  changes  that  followed.  The  judicial 
and  the  teaching  functions  of  the  priesthood  remained 
pnfaahly  for  the  most  part  in  abeyance  through  the  ig- 
noranceaadvieesofthepriestfl.  Zealons refitnnen kept 
this  before  them  as  an  ideal  (2  Chron.  xvii,  7-9;  xix, 
t^lO;  Ezek.  xliv,  24),  but  the  special  stress  laid  on  the 
attempts  to  realize  it  shows  that  they  were  exceptionaL 
The  teaching  functions  of  the  priest  have  probably  been 
unduly  magnified  by  writers  like  HichaeliM,  who  aim  at 
l>n»ging  the  instituliona  of  Israel  to  the  standard  of 
modem  expediency  (Comm.  on  Law  of  Motet,  i,  36-52), 
as  they  have  been  unduly  depreciated  bv  SaalschUtz  and 
Jahn. 

At  first  Aaron  was  to  bum  incense  on  the  golden  altar 
every  looming  when  he  dressed  the  lamps,  and  every 
evening  when  he  lighted  them,  but  in  later  limes  the 
cnoDnmn  priest  poformed  this  duty  (Luke  i,  8,  9) ;  to 
oftr,  as  the  Jews  understand  it,  daily,  morning  and 
evening,  the  peculiar  meal-irflMng  he  ofl^red  on  the  day 
sf  his  conaecration  (Exod.  xxix) ;  to  perform  the  cere- 
I  ctf  the  great  day  of  expiation  (I^er.  svi);  to  ar- 


range the  Bhewbread  every  Sabbath,  and  to  eat  it  in  the 
holy  place  (xxiv,  9) ;  hut  be  must  abstain  from  the  holy 
things  during  his  unckannese  (xxii,  1-8) ;  also  if  be  be- 
came leprous,  or  contracted  uncleannese  (ver.  4-7).  If 
he  committed  a  nn  of  ignorance,  he  must  offer  a  nn- 
offering  for  it  (iv,8-18);  and  so  fat  the  people  (ver,  12- 
22).  He  was  to  eat  the  remainder  or  the  people's  meal- 
oSerings  with  the  inferior  priesta  in  the  holy  place  (vi, 
16) ;  to  Judge  of  the  leprosy  in  the  human  body  or  gar- 
ments (xiii,  2-59) ;  to  adjudicate  1^^  questions  (Deut. 
xvii,  12),  Indeed,  when  there  was  no  divinely  inqnred 
judge,  the  high-priest  was  the  aupreme  ruler  till  the 
time  of  David,  and  again  after  the  Captivity.  He  must 
be  present  at  the  appointment  of  a  new  ruler  or  leader 
(Numb,  xxvii,  19),  and  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord  for  the 
mler  (ver.  21).    Eleazar,  with  othen,  distributes  the 

? polls  taken  from  the  Hidianites  (Numb,  xxi,  21, 26). 
!'o  the  h^h-prtoat  also  belonged  the  appointmeut  of  a 
maintenance  from  the  funds  of  the  sanctuary  to  an  in> 
capaintated  priest  (1  Sam.  ii,  86,  margin).  Besides 
these  duties,  peculiar  to  himself,  he  had  others  in  com- 
mon with  the  inferior  priests.  Thua^  when  the  camp 
set  forward,  '-Aaron  and  his  sons"  were  to  take  the  ul>- 
eniacle  to  pieces,  to  cover  the  various  portions  of  it  in 
cloths  of  various  colors  (iv,  5-15),  and  to  appoint  the 
Levi  tee  to  their  services  in  carrying  them ;  to  bless  the 
people  in  the  form  preae^)ed  (vi,  28-27),  to  be  respon- 
sible  for  all  offidat  errors  and  negligences  (xviii,  I),  and 
to  have  the  general  charge  of  the  sanctuary  (ver.  5). 

5.  J/tnafMancr,— Functions  such  as  these  were  clear- 
ly incompatible  with  the  common  activities  of  men.  At 
first  the  smsll  number  of  the  priests  must  have  made  the 
worh  almost  unintennittent,  and,  even  when  the  system 
of  rotation  had  been  adopted,  the  periodical  absences  (Vom 
home  could  not  foil  to  he  <tistnrbing  and  injurious,  had  the 
priests  been  dependent  on  their  own  labors.  The  serenity 
of  the  priestly  character  would  have  been  distartied  had 
they  had  to  look  for  support  to  the  lower  industries.  It 
may  have  been  intended  (see  above)  that  their  time, 
when  not  liturgically  employed,  should  be  given  lo  the 
study  of  the  law,  or  to  instructing  others  in  it.  On 
theae  grounds,  therefore,  a  distinct  provision  was  made 
for  them.  The  later  rabbins  enumerate  no  less  than 
twenty-fonr  sonnsea  of  emdnmenL  Of  these  the  chief 
only  are  given  here  (Cgollno,  xiii,  1124).  They  con- 
sisted, (1)  of  one  tenth  of  the  tithes  which  the  people 
paid  to  the  Levites— i.  e.  one  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
produce  of  the  country  (Numb,  xviii,  26-28),  (2.)  Of 
a  special  lithe  every  third  year  (Deut,  xiv,  28;  xxvi, 
12).  (8.)  Of  the  redemption-money,  paid  at  the  fixed 
rate  of  five  shekels  a  head,  for  the  first-born  of  man  or 
beast  (Numb,  xviii,  14-19).  It  is  lo  be  noticed  thai  the 
law,  by  recognising  the  substitution  of  the  Levites  for 
the  flrst-bom,  snd  ordering  payment  only  for  the  small 
number  of  the  latter,  in  excess  of  the  former,  deprived 
Aaron  and  his  sons  of  a  large  sum  which  would  other- 
wise have  accrued  to  them  (Numb,  iii, 44-51).  (4.)  Of 
the  redemption-money  paid  in  like  manner  for  men  or 
things  spMially  dedicated  lo  the  Lord  (Lev.  xxvii). 
(6.)  Ofepcnl,  captives,  cattle,  and  the  like,  taken  in  war 
(Nnmbi  xxxt,  25-47).  (6.)  Of  what  may  he  described 
as  the  perquisites  of  their  sacriRcial  functinns,  the  shew- 
bread,  the  fiesh  of  the  bumt-offerings,  peace-offerings, 
trespass-offerings  (Numb,  xviii,  8-14;  Lev.  vi,  ;^G,  29; 
vii,  6-10),  and,  in  particular,  the  heave-shoulder  and 
the  wave-breast  (Lev.  x,  12-15).  (7.)  Of  an  unddhied 
amount  of  the  flnt-fraits  of  com,  wine,  and  oil  (Kxod. 
xxiii,  19;  Lev,  U,  14;  Dent,  xxvi,  1-10).  Of  some  of 
these,  as  "  most  holy,"  none  but  the  priests  were  lo  par- 
uke  (Lev.  vi,  29).  It  was  lawful  for  their  sons  snd 
daughters  (x,  14),  and  even  in  some  cases  for  their 
home -bom  slaves,  to  eat  of  others  (xxii,  11).  The 
stranger  and  the  hired  servant  were  in  all  cases  exclud- 
ed (xxii,  10),  (8.)  On  their  settlement  in  Canaan  the 
priestly  families  bad  thirteen  cides  aaatgned  them,  with 
**  suburbs"  or  pasture-grounds  fw  their  florits  (Jo^.xxi, 
18-19.)  While  the  Levites  were  scatRred  arer  hll  the 
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oonquered  oouotry,  the  ciiin  of  tbe  priests  were  within 
the  tribes  or  Judah,  SimeuD,  snd  Benjamin,  and  this 
Gonceiitratioii  was  not  without  its  influence  on  their 
Bubsequent  history.  See  Lkvite.  These  proviuons 
were  olivioiuly  intended  to  secure  the  religion  of  Israel 
•gainst  the  dangers  of  a  caste  of  pauper^ priests,  needy 
and  dependent,  and  unable  to  bear  their  witness  to  the 
true  lUth.  They  were,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as 
possible  removed  fram  the  condition  of  a  wealthy  order. 
Even  in  the  ideal  state  contemfdated  by  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  Levite  (here  probably  used  generi- 
cally,  BO  as  to  include  the  priests)  is  repeatedly  marked 
out  as  an  object  of  charity,  along  with  the  stranger  and 
the  widow  (DeuU  xii,  12,  19 ;  xiv,  27-29),  During  the 
long  periods  of  national  apostasy,  tithes  were  prot«bly 
paid  writh  even  lesa  regularity  than  they  were  In  the 
more  orthodox  period  that  followed  the  return  from  the 
Captivity  (Neb.xiii,  10;  UaLiii,8-10).  The  standard 
of  a  priest's  income,  even  tn  the  earliest  days  after  the 
aettleooent  in  Canaan,  was  miserably  low  (Judg.  xvii, 
10).  Large  portions  of  the  priesthood  fell,  under  the 
kingdom,  uito  •  sUt«  of  abject  poverty  (comp,  1  Sam. 
11, 86),  The  dinging  evil  throughout  tbrir  history  was 
not  that  they  were  too  powerful  and  rich,  but  that  they 
sank  into  the  state  from  which  the  law  was  intended  to 
preserve  them,  and  so  came  (o  "  teach  for  hire"  (Mtc  iii, 
11 ;  comp.  SaalschUtz,  A  rch&oloffie  der  Hebr&er,  ii,  844- 
866). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  neither  the  high-priest  nor 
common  priests  received  "  any  inheritance''  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  Canaan  among  the  several  tribes  (Numb, 
xviii,  20 ;  Dent,  xviii,  1,  2),  but  were  maintained,  with 
their  families,  upon  certain  fees,  dues,  perquisites,  etc, 
arising  from  the  public  services,  which  tb^  enjoyed  as 
a  common  fund.  Perhaps  the  only  distinct  prerogative 
nf  the  high-priest  was  a  tenth  part  of  the  tithes  as- 
signed to  the  Levites  (xviii,  28 ;  comp.  Neb.  x,  88) ;  but 
Jimephus  represents  this  also  as  a  common  fund  (vlti/. 
iv,4,4). 

6.  Clau^eatum  and  f/ofti/ie*,— The  earliest  histof^ 
ical  trace  uf  any  division  of  the  priesthood  and  corre- 
sponding cycle  of  services  belongs  to  the  time  of  David, 
.lewiah  tradition  indeed  recognises  an  earlier  division, 
even  during  the  life  of  Aaron,  into  eight  houses  (Gem. 
Hieros.  TtinnUh,  in  Ufcolinn,  xiii,  878),  augmented  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Shilob-worship  to  sixteen,  the  two 
families  of  Eleaxar  and  Ilhamar  standing  in  both  cases 
on  an  equality.  It  ia  hardly  oonc^vable,  however,  that 
there  could  have  been  any  rotation  of  service  while  tiie 
number  of  priests  was  so  smaU  as  it  mnst  have  been 
during  the  forty  years  of  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  if 
we  believe  Asmn  and  his  lineal  descendants  to  have 
been  t  he  only  priests  officiating.  The  difficulty  of  real- 
izing in  what  way  the  single  family  of  Aaron  were  able 
to  austain  all  the  burden  nf  the  wonbip  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  sacriHces  of  individual  Israelites  may,  it 
ia  true,  suf^est  the  thought  that  possibly  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  the  Hebrew  idea  of  snnship  by  adoption 
may  have  extende<l  the  title  of  the  "  Sons  of  Aaron''  be- 
yond the  limits  of  lineal  descent,  and,  in  this  case,  there 
may  be  some  foundation  fur  the  Jewish  tradition.  No- 
where in  the  later  histon'  <lo  we  find  any  disproportion 
like  that  of  three  priests' to  20,000  Levites.  The  office 
of  supervision  over  those  that  **  kept  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary,"  intrusted  to  EleazaT  (Numb,  iti,  82),  imidies 
that  sonic  others  were  subject  tn  it  be«des  Ithamar  and 
his  children,  while  these  very  keepers  of  the  sanctnari- 
are  idoniified  in  ver.  38  with  the  sons  of  Aaron  who  are 
encamped  wtih  Mosea  and  Aanm  on  the  east  side  of  the 
tabernacle.  The  allotment  of  not  less  than  thirteen 
cities  to  those  who  bore  the  name,  within  little  more 
than  forty  years  from  the  Exndiis,  tends  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  at  any  rate  indicates  that  the  priest- 
hood were  not  intended  to  be  always  in  attendance  at 
the  tabernacle,  but  were  to  have  homes  of  their  own, 
and  therefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  fixed  periods 
only  of  service.   Some  notion  may  be  fonned  of  the 


number  on  the  ftcceaalon  i^David  from  the  facU  (I)  that 

not  less  than  8700  tendered  their  tf^anoe  to  bin 
while  he  was  as  yet  reigning  at  Uehnm  over  Judah  btdy 
(1  Cbron.  xii,  27),  and  (2)  that  one  twenty-fuartb  part 
were  sufficient  for  all  the  services  of  the  statelier  and 
more  frequented  worship  which  he  established.  To  this 
reign  belonged,  accordingly,  the  division  of  the  priest- 
hood into  the  four-and-twenty  "courses"  or  orders 
n'lpino  (SepL  Siaipivuc,  tf^fupiat,  1  Cbron,  xxiv, 
1-19 ;  2  Chmn.  xxiii,  8 ;  Luke  i,  6),  each  of  which  was 
to  serve  in  rotaUon  for  one  week,  while  the  furtbei  ss- 
signment  of  special  services  during  the  week  was  de- 
termined by  lot  (Luke  i,  9)  under  a  subordinate  ftfefect  (2 
Kings  xi,  6. 7),  but  all  attended  at  the  great  festiTalB({ 
Chron.r.11).  Thefintoftheaeeoaraeawaathatwhidi 
bad  Jebmarib  at  the  bead  of  it.  It  was  redioned  the 
most  honorable.  Joaephns  values  himself  on  his  de- 
scent from  it  (.Life,  §  1 ).  Hatuthias,  the  father  of  the 
HaccabeM,  descended  from  it  (1  Hacc.  ii,  1).  Abtjob 
was  the  head  of  the  eighth  course,  to  which  Zsehariai, 
the  lather  of  the  Baptist,  belonged  (Loke  i,  5).  Each 
eoune.  appears  to  have  commenced  its  work  on  the  Sab- 
bath) the  outgoing  priests  taking  the  moiaing  saoiAer. 
and  leaving  that  of  tbe  evening  to  their  sucxeiaoo  (S 
'  Chron.  xxlii,  8;  Ugolino,  xiii,  819).  In  tbia  division, 
however,  the  two  great  priestly  houses  did  not  stand  m 
an  equality.  The  descendants  of  Ithamar  wen  foond 
to  have  fewer  representatives  than  those  of  Eleaaar  (a 
diminution  that  may  have  been  caused  partly  by  the 
slaughter  of  tbe  priests  who  accompanied  Hopbni  and 
Pbinebas  [Fta.  Ixxviii,  64],  partly  tbe  nia— tri  at 
Nob),  and  rixteen  courses  aownlingly  were  waigDed  In 
the  latter,  eight  only  to  the  former  (1  Cbron.  xxiT,4; 
comp.  Caipzov.  j4;i;i.  Crti.  p.  96).  llie  divirioo  tbas 
instituted  was  conRrmed  by  Solomon,  and  continued  to 
be  recognised  as  the  typicid  number  of  the  priesthood. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  arrangnnent  was 
to  some  extent  elastic  Any  priest  might  be  present  al 
any  time,  and  even  perform  priestly  acts,  so  long  as  be 
did  not  interfere  with  tbe  fimctiona  of  tboae  who  woe 
officiating  in  their  course  (Ugolino,  xiii,  881),  and  at  the 
great  solemnities  uf  the  year,  as  well  as  on  special  ocrt- 
sions  like  the  opening  of  the  Temple,  they  were  pmeM 
in  great  numbers.  On  the  return  from  the  Captivity 
there  were  found  but  four  courses  out  of  tbe  iweDtv- 
four,  each  containing,  in  round  numbera,  about  a  thco- 
aand  (Emx*  ii,  86-89).  Tbe  causes  of  this  grrat  rcdot- 
tion  are  not  stated,  bat  large  numbera  must  have  per- 
ished in  the  siege  and  storm  of  Jeniaalem  (Lam.  iv.  16), 
and  many  may  have  preferred  remaining  in  Babyko. 
Out  of  these  returning  exiles,  however,  to  reviT«,  st 
least,  the  idea  of  the  old  oi^niaatitm,  the  fiwr-and- 
twenty  courses  were  reconstituted,  bearing  the  sane 
names  as  before,  and  so  conrinued  till  the  desirwctioa 
of  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  j4nf.  vii,  14,7).  If  we  may  a^ 
cept  the  numbera  given  by  Jewish  writers  as  at  all  trast- 
worthy,  the  proportion  of  the  priesthood  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Palestine  during  tbe  lost  century  of  their  exig- 
ence as  an  order  must  have  been  far  greater  than  ifaai 
of  the  clei^  has  ever  been  in  any  Christian  natiin. 
Over  and  above  those  that  were  scattered  in  the  crw 
try  and  took  their  turn,  there  were  not  fewer  than  24.000 
stationed  permanently  at  Jerusalem  and  12,000  at  Jer- 
icho (Gemar.  Hieroa.  Taanitk.  fiJ.  67.  in  Carpxor.  A/f. 
Crit.  p.  100).  It  was  a  Jewish  tradition  that  it  had 
never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  priest  to  offer  inccwe 
twice  (Ugolino,  xii.  18).  Oriental  statistics  are,  bov- 
ever,  always  open  to  some  suspicion,  those  of  the  Tal- 
mud not  least  so;  and  there  in,  probably,  more  intth  is 
the  onmpntation  of  Joaephns,  who  estimates  the  totsl 
number  of  the  four  bouses  of  the  priesthood,  reforrinf 
apparently  to  Eara  ii,  86,  at  about  20,000  (c.  Apirm.  ii,  7). 
Another  indication  of  number  is  found  in  the  fact  tbst 
a  "great  multitude"  could  attach  themselves  to  the 
"  sect  of  the  Nazarenes"  (Acts  vi,  7),  and  so  have  cat 
themselves  off,  sooner  or  latBr^  from  the  Temple  ser- 
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rioM,witboat  any  peneptiblc  effect  npoo  its  rituiL  It 
«M  almoat  ineriuble  tbst  the  gnat  nam  at  the  order, 
BBder  Mch  drcumaunoea,  ■hotiU  dok  in  chancter  tnd 
ffpBtitiwf.  Poot  and  ignorut,  despised  and  opprened 
^  tke  Bore  powerful  members  of  th«r  own  body,  often 
nbbcd  (rf  Uh^  scanty  maintenance  by  the  rapacity  of 
the  lugb-^meata,  they  must  bsve  been  to  Palestine  what 
tbeclM^of  a  later  period  has  been  to  Southern  Italy — 
a  dead  weight  on  ita  industry  and  strength,  not  oom- 
penssting  for  their  unprodDCtive  lives  by  any  services 
RBdemt  to  the  highv  intaeM  of  th«  people.  The 
tabU^  claariflcation  of  the  prieatbood,  though  belong 
ing  IB  a  soncwhat  later  date,  reflects  the  contempt  into 
whidt  the  order  had  fallm.  There  were  (1)  the  heads 
ef  tbe  twenty-four  courses,  known  sometunes  as  ap^u- 
pfic;  (2)  tbe  la^  numbor  uf  reputable  offlciating  but 
inferior  pricets;  (8)  the plebeii,ot  (to  use  tbe  extremest 
funnula  of  rabbinic  aoom)  the  *'  priests  of  the  people  of 
tbe  earth,"  ignorant  and  unletteied;  (4)  those  that, 
through  physical  disqualifications  or  other  causes,  were 
iMiHeffieieiit  members  of  the  order,  thoogb  entitled  to 
receive  their  tithes  (Ugoltno,  zii,  18 ;  Jost,  JudaUk.  i, 
156). 

Prideaux  (Comaectitm,  i,  129),  following  the  Jewish 
tradiiitHi,  affirms  that  only  four  of  the  courses  returned 
from  Babylon — Jedaiah,  Iramer,  Paahur,  and  Harim 
(for  whidi  laat,  bowerer,  the  Babylonian  Talmud  has 
joiarib)— because  these  four  only  are  enumerated  in  Esra 
it,  3R-39;  Neh.  vti,  89-4;!:  He  aeoounts  for  the  men- 
lion  of  other  couraea,  as  of  Joiarib  (1  Haoc  ii,  1)  and 
Abiah  (Luke  t,  5),  by  saying  that  those  four  courses 
were  subdivided  into  six  each,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  old 
B amber  of  twenty-fiwr,  whieb  took  tbe  nunes  of  the 
MiKiiuU  courses,  thongb  not  really  descended  from  them. 
Bm  thia  ia  probably  an  invattioD  of  tbe  Jews,  to  account 
fcr  the  inentioD  of  only  these  four  families  of  priests  in 
the  Uit  (tf  £zra  ii  and  Neh.  viL  However  diflkulc  it 
may  be  to  say  with  certainQr  why  only  those  four 

COURSES  or  psmra. 


IB  lU  la  Km  U 1 

IB  N*b«mUk'* 

1  C]vw.>xtv. 

Ubm.  NiIus. 

UiH,  Nab.  III. 

L  Jctaowrib, 

JuUrlu. 

1  Cbr.  Ix.  Wl 

Neb.  xl,  1«. 

S.  Jcdalsh. 

Children  of 
Jedaiah. 

Jedaiah. 

S.Hariui. 

Children  of 
HarliD. 

Barlm. 

Behtim  (Ha- 
rim, V.  ID). 

4.8eorim. 

LMalchllah. 

Chlldten  of 

Hsktaiiab. 

Pashur, 

1  Chr.  Ix,  IS. 

«.lfUainln. 

WJamln. 

MiamlnCMl- 

nlsmlo,  T. 
IT). 

T.HaUcos. 

Meremoth, 
sou  ofHak- 
ki>x,  Neh. 
Ill,  4. 

Meremoth. 

s.  Abijab. 

Abilnh. 

AbUab. 

9.  Jeahnab. 

HonM  of 
Jeahna  (T), 
Esrn  il,  M; 
Meb.  vU,  89. 

10.  Oiecanlah. 

Shebaniah. 

Shechnnlah 
(SheUanlsh, 
ver.  14). 

II.  Bllaahik 

it.JMva. 

IB.  Hnppah. 
14.  JeHMbeab. 

IB.  BUgab. 

Bllgar 

Bllgah! 

IC  Imaoer. 

Children  of 

Amarish. 

Amarlah. 

Immer. 

17.  Heslr. 

IS.  Aptues. 

19.  PetbabUh. 

m  Jebesekel. 

n.  JacbiD, 

Neh.  xLlO; 

1  Chr.  Ix,  10. 

&  OaraaL 

SI.  DeUlab. 

Haaslab. 

Handhih 
<Moad1ah,v. 
IT). 

courses  are  mentioned  in  that  particular  list,  we  have 
tbe  poMtire  authority  of  1  Chroo.  ix,  10,  and  Neb.  xi, 
10,  fur  asserting  that  Jwarib  did  return;  and  we  hare 
two  other  lists  of  courses,  one  of  the  tine  ot  Nefaeniah 
(Neh.  X,  2-8),  the  other  of  Zenibbabel  (xii,  1-7);  the 
former  enumerating  twenty-one,  tbe  latter  twenty-two 
courses;  and  the  latter  naming  Juiarib  as  one  of  them, 
and  adding,  at  ver.  19,  tbe  name  of  the  chief  of  the 
course  of  Juiarib  in  tbe  days  of  Joiakim.  Thus  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Joiarib  did  return.  The 
notion  of  the  Jews  does  not  receive  any  conflrmation 
ftom  the  statement  in  tbe  Latin  version  <tf  Joeephus  (r. 
AjnoH.  ii,  6)  thet  there  were  fuur  courses  of  prieats^  as 
it  is  a  manifest  corruption  of  tbe  text  fur  twenty-four, 
aa  Whiaton  and  others  have  shown  (note  to  Life  of  Jo- 
wephut,  %  1).  The  preceding  table  gives  tbe  three  lists 
of  courses  which  returned,  with  the  original  list  in  Da- 
¥14*8  Ume  to  compare  them  by.  Tbe  oourseawbioh  can- 
not be  Identified  with  the  original  ones,  but  which  are 
eoamersted  aa  existing  after  the  return,  are  as  follows : 


Hafa.>. 

Nth.  lU. 

Nab.  ili  t  Chroa.lM. 

Senlah. 

Sendah. 

Seralah  (T). 

Axariah. 

Sara. 

Asariab. 

Jeremiah. 

Jetenlah. 

Pashar. 

Hatluab. 

HattMh. 

Halloch. 

MallDCb. 

Obadlab. 

Iddo. 

AdaiahO). 

DnnleL 

Olonethon. 

Olnnetha 

Bameb. 

Uesbnllam. 

Bbemalah. 

Sbemalab. 

SaUn. 

Amok. 

Hllklah. 

Jedaiah  OQ. 

For  some  account  of  the  courses^  see  Lewis,  Orig.  BAr. 
bk.  ii,  ch.  vii. 

IIL  Hittorieal  Revieto  of  tie  BArev  PHfitAood.—i, 
In  Patriarchal  TimeM, — (1.)  We  accede  to  the  Jewish 
opinion  that  Adam  was  the  first  priest.  The  divine  in- 
sUtiition  of  sacrifices^  immediately  after  tbe  fall,  seema 
connected  with  tbe  event  that  "the  Lord  God  made 
coats  of  skins  to  Adam  and  bis  wife,  and  clothed  them" 
(Gen.  iii,  21) — that  i^  with  the  skins  of  animals  which 
had  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  for  the  permission  to  eat 
animal  food  was  not  given  till  after  the  Deluge  fcomp. 

i,  29;  ix,  3) — expressive  of  their  faith  in  the  promise  of 
the  victorious  yet  suffering  *'seed  of  the  woman"  (ver. 
15) ;  and  judging  from  the  known  custom  of  his  imme- 
diate desccndanta,  we  hifa  that  Adam, now  also  become 
the  head  and  ruler  of  the  woman  (rar.  16),  officiated  in 
olTering  the  sacrifice  as  well  on  her  behalf  as  bis  own. 
Judging  from  tbe  same  analogy,  it  seems  further  prob- 
able that  Adam  acted  in  the  same  capacity  on  behalf 
of  his  sons,  Cain  and  Abet  (and  possibly  of  their  chil- 
dren), who  are  each  sud  to  have  "  tKougbt"  his  respec- 
tive oIKring,  but  not  to  have  peiaonally  presented  it 
(iv,  8-6).  'rhe  ptace  evidently  (bus  indicated  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  situarion  of  "  the  cherubim,"  at 
tbe  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  (iii,  24),  called  "  the 
face"  (iv,  14),  and  "the  presence  of  the  Lord"  (ver.  16; 
comp.  Hebrew  of  Exod.  xxxiv,  24;  Lev.  ix,  b),  and 
from  which  Jehovah  conferred  with  Cain  (Gen,  iv,  9); 
circumstances  which,  tt^tber  with  the  name  of  their 
offering,  nnstl,  which,  sometimes  at  least,  included 
bloody  sacrifices  in  after-times  (1  Sam.  ii,  17 ;  xxvi,  19 ; 
Mai.  i,  18, 14),  and  tbe  appropriation  of  the  skins  to  the 
oflbrer  (comp.  Lev.  vii,  8),  would  seem  like  the  rudi- 
menU  of  the  ftatnie  Tabernacle  and  its  services,  and 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  many  drcumstances 
incidentally  disclosed  in  the  brief  fragmentary  account 
of  things  before  the  Exodus — such  as  the  Sabbath  (Gen. 

ii,  2,  8),  the  distinction  observed  by  Noah,  and  his 
bomt-offerings  upon  the  altar  of  clean  and  unclean 
beasU  (viii,  20),  the  prohibition  of  blood  (ix,  4),  tithes 
(xiv,  20),  priestly  blesnng  (ver.  19),  cvnseentltm  with 
oil,  and  vows  (xxvui,  »»-«)t^MIfJ^jn@(5^S=f^. 
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8),  weeki  (xxlx,  27),  distinction  of  the  Hebrewi  by 
liteir  funilies  (Kxud.  ii,  1),  the  office  of  elder  during 
the  bondise  in  Egypt  (iii,  16),  and  •  pl«3e  of  meeting 
with  Jebovfth  (v,  ii;  comp,  xxv,  22) — would  favor  the 
Buppoution  that  the  Moaaic  dUpenaation,  u  it  is  called, 
waa  but  an  «uthoriUtiv«  le-anrangeniait  of  ■  patri- 
archal Church  instituted  at  the  (klL  The  fact  that 
Nuah  officiated  aa  the  priest  of  bis  family,  upon  the 
ccMatiwi  uf  the  Deluge,  is  clearly  recorded  in  U«n.viii, 
•H).  where  we  have  au  altar  built,  the  ceremunial  dis- 
uiiciivua  in  the  offerings  already  mentioned,  and  their 
Iirupitiatory  effect,  "the  sweet  aaror,"  all  described  in 
ihe  words  of  Leviticus  (comp.  i,  9;  3ti,47).  These  acts 
uf  Nuah,  which  seem  lilte  the  reaumption  nther  than 
the  institution  of  an  oidiiMuice,  were  donbikss  continued 
by  hu  sons  and  their  descendants,  as  keadM  ikeir  re- 
^ediee/antiliet.  Following  our  arrangement,  the  next 
glimpse  of  the  subject  is  afforded  by  the  instance  of  Job, 
who  "sent  and  sanctified  his  children"  after  a  feast  they 
had  held,  and  offered  bumt'^)fferingB,  niby, »  acoonling 
to  the  number  of  them  all,"  and  "  who  did  this  continu- 
ally," either  constantly  or  after  every  feast  (i,  6).  A 
direct  reference,  possibly  to  priests,  is  lost  in  our  trans- 
lation of  xii,  19,  "  be  leadeth  prmeu  (S'^:n3 ;  Sept. 
i(|0(iC ;  Vulg.  Macerdota;  a  sense  adopted  in  Dr.  Lee's 
Tratuiatiott  [Lond.  1887])  away  spoiled."  May  not  the 
difficult  passage,  Job  xxxiii,  2S,  contain  an  allusion  to 
priestly  duties?  A  case  is  there  supposed  of  a  person 
divinely  chastised  in  order  to  improve  him  (xix,  22) : "  If 
then  there  be  a  mewen^  Cr^itSlS,  which  means  priest, 
Eccles.  V,  6;  Mat  it,  6)  with  him,"  "an  interpreter" 
(f^'^W,  or  mediator  generally,  2  Cbnm.  xxxii,  81 ;  Isa. 
xiiii,  27,  one  among  a  thousand,  or  of  a  family,  Judg. 
vi,  15,  "my  fkmily,"  literally  "my  thousand,"  comp. 
Numb,  i,  16,  "to  show  to  man  his  uprightness,"  or, 
rather,  "duty,"  Prov.  xiv,  2,  part  of  the  priest's  office 
M  sircA  a  caie,  Hal.  it,  7 ;  comp,  Deut.  xziv,  8),  then 
such  au  individual  "  is  gracious,"  or,  rather,  will  suppli- 
cate for  him,  and  tuith,  "  Deliver  him  from  going  down 
into  the  pit,"  or  grave,  fur  "  I  have  found  a  ransom,"  a 
cause  or  ground  in  him  fur&vorable  treMnwni,  namely, 
the  penitence  of  the  sufferer,  who  consequently  recovers 
(xxv,  29).  The  case  of  Abraham  and  Alnmelech  is 
very  similar  (Gen,  xx,  8-17),  as  also  that  of  Job  him- 
self^ and  his  three  misjudging  (Uends,  whom  the  Lord 
commands  to  avert  chastisement  from  themselves  by 
uking  to  him  bullocks  and  rams,  which  he  was  to  offer 
for  them  as  a  bumt-ofleriiig,and  to^msr  for  them  (xUi, 
8).  The  instance  of  Abram  occurs  next  in  historical 
order,  who,  upon  his  first  entrance  into  Canaan,  attended 
by  his  family, "  built  an  alMr,  ami  called  upon  the  name 
oftheLord"  (Gen.  xii, 7, 8).  Upon  retjiniing  victorious 
from  the  battle  of  the  king^  he  is  congratulated  by  Mel- 
chizedek,  the  Canasnitinh  king  of  Salem,  and  "priest 
nf  the  most  high  God"  (xiv,  18).  For  the  ancient  union 
*>(  the  royal  and  sacerdcrtal  offices,  in  Egypt  and  other 
countries,  see  Wilkinson's  Mamert  and  Ciutvm  ^  IM« 
Anciml  Eitj/ptiant  (Lond.  1842),  i,  345.  Abmrn  next 
appears  eiitering  into  covenant  with  God  as  the  head 
and  representative  of  his  seed ;  on  which  occasion  those 
creatures  only  are  slain  which  were  appointed  for  sacri- 
fice under  the  Uw  (Gen.  xv,  9-21).  Isaac  builds  an  al- 
tar, evidently  as  the  head  of  his  family  (xxvi,  25) ;  his 
i/omiger  son  Jacob  offers  a  tacrificf,  nnt  (xxxi,  R4),  and 
"cBlls  his  brethren  to  eat  of  it"  (comp.  Lev.  vii,  I6)i 
builds  an  altar  at  Shalem  (Gen.  xxxiii,  20),  mnkea  an- 
.  other  bv  divine  command,  and  evidently  as  the  head  of 
his  household,  at  Bethel  (xxxr,  1-7),  and  pours  a 
ibvJc- offering,  T,03  (comp.  Numb,  xv,  7,  etc),  upon  a 
pillar  (ver,  14). 

(2.)  We  next  find  JethiD,  priest  of  Htdian,  the  fa- 
thn^in-law  of  Moses,  probably  a  priest  of  the  true  God 
(Exod.  iii,  1),  and  possibly  his  father  also  (ii,  16),  in  the 
saoie  capacity.  In  Exod.  v,  1,  8,  the  whole  narion  of 
the  brarlitea  is  represented  as  wishing  to  socriAce  and 


to  h(dd  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  The  first  step,  thoogbvar 
remote,  towards  the  formation  of  the  Mosaic  mteai 
priesthood  waa  the  consecration  of  the  fim^^Mn,  k 
memory  of  the  destruction  of  tbe  flret-bom  of  Eg^ 
(xiii,  2, 14-16) ;  for,  instead  of  these,  God  afterwanii 
took  the  Levites  to  attrad  upon  him  (Numb,  iii,  1^ 
As  to  the  popular  idea,  both  among  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, that  the  right  of  priesthood  wm  thoa  iiamliiml 
ftom  tbe  flrst-bom  generally  lo  the  ttUw  of  Levi,  cr, 
rather,  to  one  family  of  that  tribe,  we  consider,  iriA 
Patrick,  that  it  is  ntteriy  groundless  (fiotmrnmtmf  m 
Exod.  xix,  22;  Numb,  iii,  12;  see  Tltringa,  Oimn. 
tionet  Saera,  ii,  88 ;  Outram,  De  SacrifieiU,  i,  \\ 
The  substance  of  the  o^jectiona  is  that  Aanm  and  hi* 
aona  were  oooseerated  A^ore  tbe  exchange  of  tbe  Lr> 
vitea  tac  the  ficst-bom ;  that  tbe  Levitea  were  aftrrwm^ 
given  to  minister  unto  them,  but  bad  nothing  ts  <fc 
with  the  priesthood ;  and  that  tbe  peculiar  right  of  tini 
in  the  first-born  originated  in  the  Exodos.  "The  last  al- 
tar, before  tbe  giving  of  the  law,  was  buib  bj  Hmo, 
probatdy  for  a  memwial  purpose  only  (Exod.  xvii,  la: 
comp.  Josh,  xxii,  26, 37).  At  this  period  itac  <dBee  d 
priest  WBS  so  well  understood,  and  so  bij^bly  vtfacd. 
that  Jehovah  jaoroises  as  an  inducement  to  the  ha^ 
ites  to  keep  bis  covenant,  that  ibey  sbouM  be  to  l»s 
"a  kingdom  of  priests"  (Exod.  xix,  6),  which,  sntn^ 
other  honorable  appellations  and  distinctions  origiasDv 
belonging  to  the  Jews,  is  transferred  to  Cbristiast  (I 
PeL  ii,  9).  The  first  intmd»clion  of  tbe  word  friett, 
in  this  part  of  the  history,  is  truly  renwrkaUe.  It  oc- 
curs just  preriDas  to  the  ^ring  of  the  law,  when,  as 
part  of  the  cautions  gainst  tbe  too  eager  cnrionty  of 
the  people,  lest  they  should  "  break  through  unto  ihr 
,  Lord  and  gaze"  (Exod.  xix,  21),  it  is  added,  "and  let 
theprieitt  wkkk  come  near  mto  the  Lord  sanctify  them- 
selves,  lest  the  Lord  break  through  npori  then'  (nr. 
22).  Here,  then,  priests  are  incontestably  spokm  of  t> 
an  already  existing  order,  which  wu  now  Aa^  te  \k 
remodified.  Nor  is  this  tbe  last  reference  to  these  atte- 
Sinaitic  priests.  Selden  observes  that  Uie  phnses  "the 
priests  the  Levites"  (Deut.  xvii,  9)  and  "  tiie  priests  tbe 
sons  of  Levi"  (xxi,  6),  and  even  the  phrase  "tbe  Le- 
vites alone"  (x\-iii,  6;  comp,  1),  are  used  to  indnie  ill 
others  who  bad  been  prie^u  before  God  took  tbe  mm» 
of  Aaron  peculiarly  to  serve  him  in  this  office(yjr  8f^ 
ntr.  ii,  8,  p.  2, 8).  Aaron  is  summoned  at  this  joiKt- 
nre  to  go  up  wiUi  Hoaea  unto  tbe  Lord  on  Mount  Sion 
(Exod.  idx,  84).  Another  remarkable  cifeuastancc  it 
then  reconled.  Hoses,  now  acting  as  *■  mediator,"  mi! 
endued  with  an  extraordinary  crnnoussion,  bnilda  an 
altar  under  tbe  hill,  and  sends  "young  men  trf  tbe  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  who  offered  bumt-offtrings,  and  sacrifieeJ 
peace-offerings  of  oxen  unio  the  hard"  (xxiv,  S).  Ts- 
rious  interpretations  are  given  to  tfae  phrase  "ytwn^ 
men but,  upon  a  view  of  all  the  cimnnstancea,  v« 
incline  to  think  that  they  were  young  lajfmea,  purpotth* 
selected  by  Moses  for  this  act,  in  order  to  fonn  a  com- 
plete break  between  the  former  priesthood  and  the  on- 
and  that  the  recommencement  and  re-arrangemtM  of 
the  priesthood  under  divine  authority  might  be  ssd« 
more  palpably  distinct.  In  tbe  ssme  light  we  cmii^t 
the  many  priestly  acts  performed  by  Hoses  himsrif.  u 
this  particular  tim^  as  in  xxix.  26;  sd,  27,  S;  like 
those  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vi,  21^37),  of  Sannd  (1  Sas- 
vii,  9),  and  of  David  (I  Chmn.  xxi,  36).  Tet  tbnr 
especial  permissions,  npon  emergencies  mnd  extraenb- 
nary  occasions,  had  their  limits,  as  may  be  seen  ia  tkt 
fate  of  "  the  men  of  Bethsbemesh"  (1  Sam.  vi,  ]^  aad 
of  Usuh  (2  Sam.  vi,  7). 

%TkeA  arvme  AinfAoetf.— (1.)  Earfy  /VrW.— TltF 
next  event  in  the  history  of  the  subject  is  the  fml&e 
consecration  of  Aaron  aitd  his  iion§,  according  ta  the 
preceding  regulations  (Lev.  viii).  At  their  first  sacer- 
dotal performances  (ix)  the  divine  approbation  was  in- 
timated by  a  supernatural  fire  which  coosamed  that 
bumt-ofliuing  (ver.  34).  ^The  genenl  MdAetinm  of 
the  people  wiebi|b«Me^4l^^t&^to«r( "MO  dMhed 
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fht  ninwnlouB  deatructkm  of  the  two  elder  gmu  <^ 
Auoa,  Ntdab  end  Abibu,  for  olfering  strange  fire  (x,  I), 
probeU;  under  the  iufluence  of  too  much  wine,  since 
ibfl  prohibition  of  it  to  the  priestt  when  about  to  enter 
lbs  Tibemecle  aeen»  to  hare  originated  in  this  event 
(nr.  9).  Moeea  forbade  Aaron  and  hia  sons  to  uncover 
their  heads,  or  to  rend  their  dotbea  on  this  oocarion; 
but  the  whole  house  of  Imel  were  pennitted  to  bewail 
the  visitation  (ver.  6).  The  inward  gfkt,  however,  of 
Eleasar  and  Itbamar  canaed  an  inegularitj  in  tbdr 
aaoccdotal  dutke,  which  was  forgiven  on  aooount  of  the 
occaion  (ver.  16-20).  Aatun  now  appears  associated 
with  Mosea  and  the  leading  men  of  tbe  several  tribes  in 
taking  the  national  census  (Numb,  i,  8,  etc),  and  on 
otiHK  gcud  state  oeeirintit  (xxvi,  S,  8;  snd,  1B-S6; 
xxxii,  2;  xxxiv,  17).  The  bigh-piieat  appears  ever 
after  as  a  person  of  the  highest  conseqaenee.  Tbe  dig- 
nity of  the  priesthood  soon  excited  the  emulation  of  the 
ambitioua;  hence  the  penalty  of  death  was  denounced 
agaiast  the  Mumption  of  it  by  any  one  not  belonging 
Itt  tbe  Aarwiic  family  (ver.  10),  and  it  was  soon  after 
miraculously  inflicted  for  this  crime.  This  instance 
proves  that  tbe  Aaron ic  line  did  not  establish  itself 
witbont  ■  acnigs^  Tba  rebdUoD  of  Korah,  at  the 
bead  of  a  portion  of  the  Levitea  as  repreaentativfli  of 
■he  firsc-bom,  with  Dathan  and  Abinun  as  leaders  of 
ibe  tribe  of  tht  fint^iora  son  of  Jacob  (Numb,  xvi,  1), 
showed  that  some  looked  back  to  the  old  patriarchal 
wder  rather  than  forward  to  the  new,  aitd  it  needed  the 
witness  of  **  Aaroa'a  rod  Chat  budded"  to  teach  tbe  peo- 
ple that  the  latter  bad  in  it  a  vitality  and  strength 
whidi  had  departed  (hmn  the  former.  It  mi^  be  that 
ihe  exdusion  of  all  but  the  sons  of  Aaron  from  the  aer- 
vice  of  tbe  Tabernacle  drove  those  who  woiUd  not  resigD 
their  claim  to  priestly  functions  of  some  kind  to  the 
woiBhip  (peeaibly  with  a  rival  tabernacle)  of  Moloch 
and  Cfaiun  (Amos  v,  25, 26}  Eaek.  xx,  16).  The  death 
of  Aanm  inbodueea  the  inatallatton  of  bis  successor, 
whid  appears  to  have  simply  consisted  in  arraying 
him  m  hia  father^  pontiSeal  garments  (Nnmb,  xx,  28). 
ThoB  also  Jonathan  tbe  AanwiMsan  con  ten  tM  himself 
with  patting  on  tbe  high-priest's  habit,  in  order  to  take 
pusssssion  of  the  dignity  (1  Mace,  x,  21;  comp,  Josepfaus, 
A»t,  xiii,  2, 3),  The  high  esteem  in  which  tba  priest- 
hood was  held  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  ptomiaed  in  perpetuity  to  Phinehaa  and  hia  fsmily 
as  a  raward  br  hu  leal  (Nunbb  xxv,  18).  Prominent  aa 
waa  the  part  taken  by  the  prieata  in  the  daily  march  of 
the  boat  of  Israd  (Numb,  x,  8),  in  the  patnage  of  the 
Jordan  (Josh,  iii,  14,  15),  in  tbe  destniction  of  Jericho 
(vi,  12-16),  the  histcMtyof  Micah  shows  that  within  that 
century  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse  into  the 
systeaa  trf  a  bousebold  instead  of  an  hereditary  priest- 
hood (Judg.  xvii),  Tbe  frequent  invadona  and  con- 
quasta  dnrii^  the  period  of  the  Judgea  must  have  in- 
terlined (aa  stated  above)  with  the  payment  of  tithes, 
with  the  maintenance  of  worship,  with  the  <d)servance 
of  all  fcativals^  and  with  this  the  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood must  have  been  kept  in  tbe  background.  If  the 
dcseendanta  of  Aaron,  at  some  unrecorded  criius  in  the 
history  of  Israet,  rose,  under  Eli,  into  the  position  of  na- 
tional defenders,  it  waa  only  to  sink  in  his  sons  into  the 
lowest  depth  of  saoenlotal  oormption.  For  a  tine  the 
pnnigative  of  the  line  of  Aaron  was  in  abeyancfc  Tbe 
captote  of  the  ark,  the  removal  of  Ihe  Tidiemacle  from 
8hiloh,  threw  everything  into  confusion,  and  Samuel,  a 
Lev ite,  hut  not  within  Ihe  priestly  family  [see  Sanukl], 
sacfiAces^  and  "cornea  near"  to  the  Lord;  his  training 
under  Eli,  hia  Naxaritish  life,  his  prophetic  office,  being 
regaidad  apparently  as  a  special  consecration  (comp, 
A"g"M'— I  ^-  F/maL  Hk^  Dt  Cw.  Dei,  xvii,4).  For 
the  priesthood,  as  for  the  people  generally,  the  time  of 
Ijaanel  must  have  been  one  of  a  great  moral  reforma- 
tion 1  while  the  expansion,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  the 
sehods  of  tbe  prophets  at  once  gave  to  it  the  support 
•tf  an  independent  oider,  and  aewd  aa  a  cheek  on  its 
mmrtiana  and  esecasc^  a  perpetual  saftpurd  asainst 


tbe  devdopment  from  U  trf  any  Egyptian  or  Brahminie 
caste-eyatem  (Ewald,  Geadt.  Itr.  ii,  185),  staitding  to  it 
in  much  the  same  relation  as  the  monastic  and  mendi- 
cant orders  stood,  each  in  its  turn,  to  tbe  secular  clergy 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Though  Shiloh  had  become 
a  deserted  sanctuary.  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi,  1)  was  made  for 
a  time  the  centre  ^  national  wtwriiip,  and  the  symbolic 
ritual  Israel  waa  'thua  kept  flfom  bdng  forgotteiL 
The  reverence  which  the  people  feel  for  the  priests,  and 
which  compels  Saul  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  alien 
blood  (Do^  the  Edomite)  to  carry  his  murderous  coun- 
sel into  act,  shows  that  there  must  have  been  a  great 
step  upwards  since  the  time  when  tbe  sons  of  Eli 
"  made  men  to  abhor  the  offerings  of  the  Lord"  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  17, 18),  The  laiga  of  Saul  waa,  however,  a  time 
of  sufleiing  for  them.  Re  had  manifested  a  dis|XMition 
to  usurp  tbe  prieat^  offlee  (xiii,  9),  The  massacre  of 
the  prieBta  at  Nob  showed  how  insecure  their  lives  were 
against  any  unguarded  or  savage  impulse.  (It  is  to  be 
noUced  that  while  tbe  Hebrew  text  gives  eighty-five  aa 
the  number  of  priests  slain,  the  Sept.  increases  it  to  305, 
Josepbus  lAnt.  vi,  12]  to  885.)  Tbey  could  hut  wait  in 
silenee  fw  the  coming  of  a  ddiverer  in  David.  One  at 
least  among  them  ahared  b»  exile,  and,  ao  far  aa  it 
waa  poariUb  lived  in  hia  |Micstly  chamcter,  performing 
priestly  acta,  among  the  wild  company  of  Adullam 
(1  Sam,  xxiii,  6,  9).  Others  probably  were  sheltered 
by  their  remoteness,  or  fotmd  refuge  in  Hebron  as  tbe 
largest  and  strongest  of  the  priestly  cities.  When  the 
death  of  Saul  set  them  ftee,  they  came  in  large  numbers 
to  the  camp  df  David,  prepared  apparently  not  only  to 
testify  their  allegiance,  but  also  to  support  him,  armed 
for  battle,  against  all  rivals  (1  Chron.  xii,  27).  Thty 
were  summoned  from  their  cities  to  tbe  great  restora- 
tion of  the  worship  of  Israel,  when  the  ark  was  brought 
up  to  the  new  capital  of  tbe  kingdom  (xv,  4).  Fur  a 
time,  however  (another  proof  of  the  strange  confusion 
into  which  the  religious  life  of  tbe  people  had  fallen), 
tbe  ark  was  not  tbe  chief  centre  of  worship;  and  while 
the  newer  ritual  of  paalms  and  minstrel^  gathered 
round  it  under  the  ministrAtion  of  the  Levitea,  headed 
by  Benalah  and  Jahaiid  aa  priests  (xvi,  5, 6),  tbe  oldor 
order  of  sacriflces  was  carried  on  the  priests  in  the 
Tabernacle  on  the  high-place  at  (iibeon  (xvi,  87-49; 
xxi,  39;  2  Chron,  i,  8).  We  cannot  wonder  that  fint 
David  and  then  Solomoo  should  have  sought  to  guard 
against  the  evib  incidental  to  this  sepsratiim  of  the  two 
ordeiv,  and  to  unite  In  one  great  temple  prieata  and  Le- 
vites,  the  symbolic  worship  of  sacriflae  and  the  spiritual 
offering  of  praiw. 

Tbe  reigns  of  these  two  kings  were  naturally  the  cul- 
minating period  of  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 
They  had  a  king  whose  heart  was  with  them,  and  who 
Joiried  in  their  services  dressed  as  they  were  (1  Chron. 
XV,  27),  while  he  yet  scnipulously  abstained  from  all 
interference  with  thdt  funetfams.  The  name  which 
they  bore  waa  aeeepted  (whatever  explanation  may  he 
given  of  the  fact)  as  tbe  highest  title  of  honor  that 
could  be  borne  by  the  king's  sons  (2  Sam.  viii,  18), 
They  ttecupied  high  places  in  the  king's  council  (1  Kings 
iv,  2, 4),  arid  might  even  take  their  places,  as  in  the  case 
of  Benaiab,  at  the  head  of  his  armies  (I  Chron,  xii,  27; 
xxvii,  5),  or  be  recognised,  as  Zabud  the  ami  of  Nathan 
was,  aa  the  "  king's  friends,"  the  keepers  of  the  king'a 
conscience  (1  Kings  iv,  5;  Ewald,  Gfidi.  iii,  884). 

The  account  here  given  has  been  based  on  the  belief 
that  Ihe  books  of  the  Old  Test,  give  a  trustworthy  state- 
ment of  tbe  origin  and  history  of  the  priesthood  of  Is- 
rael. Those  who  question  their  authority  have  done 
so,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  strength  of  some  precon- 
ceived theory.  Such  a  hierarchy  as  the  Pentateuch 
prescribes  is  thought  impoauble  in  the  earlier  atagea  nf 
national  life,  and  therefore  the  rrigna  of  David  and  Sol- 
omon are  looked  upon,  not  as  the  restoration,  but  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  order  (Yon  Bohlen,  I>u  Gmtsit, 
EinL  §  16).  It  is  alleged  that  there  muM  have  ibeen 
no  tribe  like  Ibat  of  Levipi|iM?«lMydhnii£Hul3l@  a 
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whole  tribe  U  without  i  pinlkl  in  liistorr  (V atke,  BibL 
Thtol.  i,  222).  DeuteruDomy,  aswmed  for  once  lo  be 
older  than  the  three  booka  which  piecede  it,  representa 
the  titlei  of  the  prieat  and  Levite  as  atanding  oo  the 
aame  fbodng,  and  the  diatinctioo  between  then  ia  there- 
foie  ibe  woik  of  a  lattt  period  (Gcoqte,  Dk  Sttmn  JibL 
FtMlt,  p.  46,  51 ;  oomp.  Bttbr,  SgwAoUt,  bk.  U,  ch.  i,  {  1, 
whence  theae  refeiences  are  taken).  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary here  to  do  more  than  aute  these  theories. 

(3.)  Jf  uUfe  PefW.— The  poation  of  the  priesu  under 
the  monarchy  of  Judah  deserve*  a  doaer  examination 
than  it  haa  yet  received.  The  system  which  ha«  been 
described  above  gave  then  ibr  every  weak  of  service  in 
the  Temple  tirenty-three  weeks  in  which  they  had  no 
appmnted  work.  Was  it  intended  that  they  should  be 
idle  during  thia  period?  Were  they  actually  idle? 
They  had  no  territorial  poasesnoDS  to  cultivate.  The 
cities  assigned  to  them  and  to  the  Levites  gave  but 
scanty  paauuage  to  their  flocks^  To  what  employment 
eouU  they  tarn?  1.  The  mora  dcroat  and  thoughtful 
found,  piobaUy,  in  the  acboida  of  the  piophets  that 
which  satiirfM  them.  The  history  of  the  Jews  presenta 
numetoutinatancesof  the  onion  (d'the  two  offices.  See 
Lev  IT  B.  They  became  teaching-priests  (2  Chron.  xv, 
8),  students,  and  interpreters  of  the  divine  law.  From 
such  aa  these,  men  might  be  chosen  by  the  more  leal- 
ouB  kings  to  instruct  the  people  (xvii,  8),  or  to  admin- 
ister justice  (xix,  8).  2.  siN]ie,perhiq)s,aaatated  above, 
•erved  in  the  king^  army.  We  have  no  gnmnd  for 
tntnrferring  oar  modem  conceptions  of  the  paacefblneas 
of  the  priestly  life  to  the  remote  past  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. Priests,  as  we  hare  seen,  were  with  David  at  He- 
bron as  men  of  war.  They  were  the  trumpeters  of  Abi- 
jab's  army  (xiii,  12).  The  Temple  itself  was  a  great 
armoiy  (xxiii,  9).  The  heroic  atnigglea  of  the  Mac- 
cabees were  austwned  chiefly  by  their  kindrsd  of  the 
same  bmily  (2  Haoc  vii,  1).  8.  A  few  chosen  ones 
might  enter  more  deeply  into  the  divine  life,  and  so  re- 
ceive, like  Zediariih,  Jeremiah,  Esekiel,  a  special  call 
to  th«  office  of  a  prophet.  4.  We  can  hardly  escape  the 
coodiiriMi  that  many  did  their  work  in  the  Temple  of 
Jehovah  with  a  divided  allegiance,  and  acted  at  other 
times  as  priests  of  the  bigh-placcs  (Ewald,  GaA.  iii, 
704).  Not  only  do  we  read  of  no  proteata  against  the 
atna  of  the  idoUtimia  kings^  except  fkwn  proiAets  who 
atood  forth,  alone  and  unsupported,  to  bear  their  wit- 
ness, but  the  priests  themselves  were  sharers  in  the 
worship  of  Baal  (Jer.  ii,  ff),  Dt  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
of  the  boat  of  heaven  (viii,  1,  2).  In  the  very  Temple 
itself  they  "  ministered  before  their  idols"  (Ezek.  xliv, 
12),  and  allowed  othera,  "  ancircunDcised  in  heart  and 
nnctrcamdsed  in  flesh,"  to  join  tbem  (llnd.  7).  They 
ate  ofondean  thinga  and  polluted  tin  Sebbathh  There 
could  be  no  other  reanlt  of  this  departure  bom  the  true 
idea  of  the  prieatbnod  than  a  general  degradation. 
Those  who  ceased  to  be  tme  shepherds  of  the  people 
found  nothing  in  their  ritual  to  susUin  or  elevate  them. 
They  became  as  sensual,  covetous,  and  tyrannical  as 
ever  the  clergy  of  the  Christian  Charch  became  in  its 
darkest  periods;  conspicwms  aa  drunkarda  and  adulter- 
era  (Isa.  xxviii,  7, 8;  tvi,  10-lS).  The  prophetic  order, 
instead  of  acting  as  a  check,  beeame  sharers  in  thrir 
corruption  (Jer.  t,  81 ;  I^m.  iv,  18;  Zeph.  iii,  4).  For 
the  most  part,  the  few  eflbrta  after  better  things  are  not 
the  result  of  a  spontaneous  reformalion,  but  of  conform- 
ity to  the  wishes  of  a  reforming  king.  In  the  one  in- 
stance in  which  they  do  act  sponUneously— their  re- 
sistance to  the  usurpation  of  the  priest's  functions  by 
Us^h— their  protest,  however  right  in  itself,  was  yet 
only  too  compatible  with  a  wrong  use  of  the  office 
which  they  claimed  aa  belonging  excluuvely  to  them- 
aelves  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  17).  The  discipline  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, however,  was  not  without  its  fruits.  A  la^ 
proportion  of  the  priests  had  either  perished  or  were 
content  to  remsin  in  the  land  of  their  exile;  but  those 
who  did  return  were  active  in  the  work  of  restoration. 
Under  Etra  they  submitted  to  the  stem  duty  of  re- 


pudiating ttaor  heathen  wives  (Exra  x,  18, 19).  They 
took  part — thoogh  here  the  Levitea  were  the  wton 
promioent — in  the  inatmetioa  of  the  people  (iii,  S ;  Nth. 
Tui,  9-18).  The  root-evik^  however,  aooo  reappcascd. 
The  worit  of  the  priesthood  waa  made  the  Iiiiwim 
of  covetooBoeaa.  The  priesu  of  Ibe  time  of  HalachiK- 
qoired  payment  for  every  ministerial  act,  and  voddaai 
even  ''shut  the  doors"  or  " kindk  fire"  for  (Ud. 
i,  10).  They  "cormpted  the  covenant  of  Levi*  (u,  f). 
The  idea  of  the  prieat  aa  the  angd,  tbe  measengo;  el 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  foqpMtcn  (ibid.  7 ;  omp.  EedSL 
V,  6).  The  inaviuble  result  waa  that  tbey  i^ata  lav 
their  influence.  They  became  "  base  and  tmrntmpOkk 
before  all  tbe  people"  (MaL  ii,  9).  The  oBee  of  Oa 
scribe  rose  in  repute  as  that  of  the  priest  dedined  (Jsat, 
JitdaOh.  i,  87, 148).  The  aecU  that  mnltipUed  dng 
the  last  three  centuries  of  the  natioaal  life  of  Jadaiw 
were  proofs  that  tbe  established  order  bad  failed  Id  do 
its  wmrk  in  muntaiaing  the  religiooa  life  of  tbe  peepit 
No  great  changea  alleged  the  ontward  pesitsM  «f  tbt 
priesta  under  the  Persian  govcmmeirt.  Wbea  Oat 
monarchy  foil  b^ore  tbe  poww  of  Alexandn*  they  wtK 
ready  enough  to  transfer  their  allegiaace.  Both  the 
Persian  government  and  Alexander  bad,  however,  wt- 
spected  the  religion  of  their  aabjeeta,  and  tbe  fmm» i 
had  conferred  on  the  priests  immunities  tnm  tatrssiin 
(Em  vi,  8,  9;  vii,  24;  Jo«ephus,^itf.  zi,  8).  Tbe  de- 
gree to  which  this  recognition  was  carried  tbe  i»- 
mediale  aoccesoon  of  Alexander  b  aiiown  by  tbe  wart 
of  reMwatim  accomplished  by  Simoo  the  son  ef  (NibB 
(Ecclus.  1,  12-20);  and  the  positian  which  they  the* 
occuped  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  not  less  than  the 
devotion  with  which  bis  teal  inspired  tbem,  ptepnd 
them  doubtless  for  the  great  strngfile  which  waa  c««ag. 
and  in  which,  under  the  prieatly  Maccabees,  they  wcie 
the  chief  defcndeta  of  their  oonntiy'a  frcedoau  'Soa^ 
indeed,  at  that  eriria  were  found  among  tbe  npeanish 
Under  the  guidance  of  Jaaon  (the  beaiheniaed  fosH  of 
Joabua)  they  fonook  the  customs  af  their  fstbcte;  aid 
they  who  as  priests  were  to  be  pattema  of  a  flf-iT- 
specting  purity  left  tbeir  work  in  the  Tem|de  to  na 
naked  in  the  which  the  Syrian  king  had  apfsd 

in  Jerusalem  (2  Mace,  iv,  18, 14).  Some,  at  an  nOm 
period,  bad  joined  the  achiamatic  Oniaa  in  eesaUisUBg 
s  rival  worahlp  (Joaephns^  Amt.  xit,  S,  4).  Tbe  ma}s»- 
ity,  however,  were  true-hearted;  and  tbe  HaccahHa 
atni^le  which  left  the  government  of  the  ceoniry  in 
the  hands  of  their  own  otdn,  and,  ontil  the  KiMaaa  ee*> 
quest,  with  a  certain  measure  of  independence,  mim 
have  given  to  the  higher  membeia  of  the  order  a  peai- 
tion  of  aecnrityand  influence.  The  martyr>*pirit  showed 
itself  again  in  the  calmness  with  which  thty  eanicd  on 
tbe  mhiistntiona  in  tbe  Temple,  when  fiiaaabm  waa 
besieged  by  Pompey,  tiU  they  were  slain  evra  in  ibeact 
of  sacrificing  (Joaepbua,  AnL  xiv,  4,  S;  War,  i,  7, 
The  reign  of  Herod,  on  the  other  band,  in  which  tbe 
high-priesthood  was  kept  in  abeyance,  or  tranafcned 
frum  one  to  another  at  the  will  of  one  who  was  an  din 
by  birth  and  half  a  heathen  in  dianetcr,  nnst  bm 
tended  to  depress  then. 

(8.)  Cfosiv  ArfodL— It  win  be  intercatinK  to  ftri^r 
together  tbe  few  beta  that  indicate  the  poaitieai  ef  Aa 
prieata  in  the  New-Teat,  period  of  th«r  hiatosy.  Tht 
division  into  four^nd-twenty  conraea  b  oUU  m^i^f«—J 
(Luke  i,  R ;  Josepha%  Ltfe,  1),  and  the  beads  of  chew 
courses,  together  with  those  who  have  held  the  Ugb- 
priesthood  (tbe  office  no  longer  laating  for  life),  are  *eU(f 
priesu"  (pp/jptp6t)  1?  conrtc^  (Cnpmr.  App.  CVdL  p^ 
102),  and  take  tbeir  |daee  In  the  Sanhedrim.  Tbe  aa» 
bcr  scattered  tbroughoDt  Palestine  wasyaa  has  been  si  Bia^ 
very  large.  Of  these  the  greater  number  wer«  pnar  and 
ignorant,  deapised  by  the  more  powerful  memUia  of 
their  own  order,  not  gaining  the  respect  or  alfectiw  af 
the  people.  The  picture  of  cowardly  aelflshneas  in  tbs 
prieat  of  the  parable  of  Luke  x,  81  can  bnitfy  be 
thought  of  aa  other  than  a  repmentatire  oae,  ndl* 
eating  tbe  <atiaf9^,^9Q^^(and)gt|Pfo«ad  af  tbt 
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chancier  of  the  claae.  The  prieatly  order,  like  the  lu- 
litiu,  was  divided  between  contending  sectik  The  influ- 
ence of  Hyrcftnus,  himself  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a 
Hiddaeee  (JoeephuB,  Ant.  xiii,  10, 6),  had  probably  made 
ibe  tenela  of  that  pany  popular  among  the  wealthier 
and  more  powerful  merobers,  and  the  chlef-priesta  of  the 
(loapels  and  the  Acts,  the  whole  ipxupaTucby  yivoQ 
(AcU  iv,  1,  6;  V,  17),  were  apparently  conustent  Sed- 
doeees^  somecimes  oombiuing  with  the  Pharisees  in  the 
Sanbedrim,  sametimea  thwarted  by  them,  in  persecuting 
the  follower*  of  Jeaua  beeauae  they  preached  the  reaur- 
icetisn  of  Uw  dead.  The  great  nnltUiide  (ij^oi:'),  oo 
the  Mhw  band,  wbo  received  that  testiaoDy  (vl,  7) 
must  hare  been  free  from  or  must  bare  overcome  8ad- 
ducean  prejudices.  It  was  not  strange  that  those  who 
did  tioe  welcome  the  truth  which  would  bare  nused 
them  to  a  higher  life  should  nnlc  lower  and  lower  Into 
an  ignorant  and  ferocious  fanatidam.  Few  stranger 
contnuu  meet  us  in  the  hlatoiy  of  rdigton  than  that 
preaented  in  tbe  lifis  of  the  priesthood  in  the  last  half- 
emtury  of  the  Temple — now  going  through  the  solemn 
ncrificial  rites  and  Joining  in  the  noblest  hymns,  now 
laislng  a  fierce  clamor  at  anything  which  seemed  to 
them  a  profutatiun  of  the  sanctuary,  aud  rushing  to 
dash  out  the  brains  of  the  bold  or  incautious  intruder, 
or  of  one  of  their  own  order  who  might  enter  while 
under  some  ceremonial  defilement,  or  with  a  half-hu- 
manoi  emd^  aetting  fire  to  the  dotbea  of  the  Levites 
wbo  wm  found  sleepii^  wboi  they  ought  to  have  been 
watching  at  their  pmts  (Ughtfoot,  TVmpb  Service,  ch.  i). 
The  rivalry  which  led  the  Levites  to  claim  privil^^ 
which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  priests  has  already 
been  noticed.  See  Lbvitk.  In  the  scenes  of  the  last 
trsgedy  of  Jewish  history  the  order  passes  away,  with- 
ootbonor,"  dying  aa  a  fi»l  dictb."  The  bigb-piiesu 
hood  it  givai  to  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the  adherents 
orthefrendedZeaIots(Joeephu^  tTar, iv, S, 6).  Other 
priesu  appear  as  deserting  to  the  enemy  (iAid,  vi,  6, 1). 
It  is  bom  a  priest  that  Titus  receives  the  lamps,  and 
gems,  and  costly  raiment  of  the  sanctuary  (tMd.  ri,8,8). 
Priests  report  to  their  conquerors  the  terrible  utterance 
"  Let  oa  depart"  on  the  last  Pentecost  ever  celebrated  in 
the  Temple  (ibid,  vi,  5, 8).  It  is  a  priest  wbo  fills  up 
the  degradation  of  bis  order  by  dwelling  on  the  fall  of 
)ua  oonatry  with  a  cold-blooded  satisbctioo,  and  finding 
in  Titoa  tlie  fulfilment  of  the  Hessiauie  prt^hecies  of 
the  Old  Test.  (ibid,  vi,  &,  4).  The  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem deprived  the  order  at  one  blow  of  all  but  an  honor- 
»ry  distinction.  Their  occupation  was  gone.  Many 
&milies  must  have  altogether  lost  their  genealogies. 
Those  w  ho  still  prided  themselves  oo  their  descent  wen 
BO  longer  safe  against  the  cWms  of  pretenders  The 
jealnuaies  of  the  lettered  clasa^  which  had  been  kept 
under  some  restraint  aa  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  now 
had  full  play,  and  the  influence  of  the  rabbins  increased 
with  the  fall  of  the  priesthooiL  The  position  of  the 
pricsu  in  mediaival  and  modem  Judaism  has  never  risen 
above  that  of  oomplimentary  recogiiitioii.  Tboae  wbo 
dsim  to  uk«  their  place  tmmig  tbe  aona  of  Aaron  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  redemption-money  of  tbe  ArsU 
bom,  to  take  the  law  from  its  chest,  and  to  pronounce 
tbe  benediction  in  the  synagogues  (Ugolino,  xii,  48). 

IV.  Relation  oftkt  Jaoitk  Prialhood  to  the  Chrittim 
Mimtir]/, — The  language  (rf'the  New-Test,  writers  in 
relation  to  the  priesthood  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
They  recognise  in  Christ  the  first-born,  the  king,  the 
Ansiatad,  the  lepiesenutiTa  of  tbe  tme  primeval  piieet- 
hnod  after  tbe  order  of  Helehiaedsk  (Heb.  vii,  viii), 
from  whicb  that  of  Aaron,  however  necessary  for  the 
tiaw,  is  BOW  seen  to  have  been  a  deflection.  But  there 
is  00  trace  of  an  order  in  the  imw  Christian  society 
bearing  tbe  name  and  exercising  functions  like  those 
of  the  priesU  of  the  older  Covenant.  The  synagogue, 
and  not  tbe  Temple^  fluntabea  tbe  pattern  for  the  or^ 
gsaintian  of  the  Chorcb.  The  idea  which  pervades 
the  teaching  oTthe  Kpisilea  la  that  of  a  univeraal  pricet- 
koed.  AH  tnw  beUeven  are  made  kii^  and  priests 


(Rev.  t,  6;  1  Pet.  ii,  9),  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  (Rom, 
xii,  1),  may  draw  near,  may  enter  into  tbe  holiest  (HeU 
X,  19-32),  as  having  ree^ved  a  true  priestly  oonaecr^ 
tion.  They,  too,  have  baan  washed  and  qtrinUed  as 
the  sws  of  Aaron  were  (s,  82).  It  was  the  thought  of 
a  succeeding  age  that  the  old  classification  of  the  high- 
priest,  priests,  and  Levites  was  reproduced  in  the  bish- 
ops, priests,  and  deacons  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
history  of  language  presents  few  stranger  facts  than 
those  connected  with  these  words.  Print,  our  only 
equivalent  for  itpcvc,  comes  to  us  from  the  word  which 
was  ehoaen  beeauie  it  exduded  the  idea  of  a  sacerdotal 
ebaractcr.  BiAop  has  narrowly  escaped  a  Uke  perver- 
sion, occurring  aa  it  does  constantly  in  Widifa  ver- 
sion as  the  translation  of  ^j(itptvi  (e.  g.  John  xviii, 
15 ;  Ueb,  viii,  I).  The  idea  which  was  thus  expressed 
rested,  it  is  true,  on  the  broad  analogy  of  a  threefold 
gradation,  and  the  terms  "  priest,"  "  altar,"  *'  sacrifice," 
might  be  used  without  involving  more  than  a  legiti- 
mate symbolism ;  but  they  brought  with  them  the  in- 
evitable danger  of  reproducing  and  perpetusting  in  tbe 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  many  of  the  feelings 
which  belonged  to  Judaism,  and  ought  to  have  been 
left  behind  with  it.  If  the  evil  has  not  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  life  of  Christendom  as  it  might  have  done,  it  is 
because  no  bishop  or  pope,  however  much  be  might 
exaggerate  the  harmony  of  the  two  system^  baa  ever 
dieamcd  of  making  the  Christian  priesthood  hereditary. 
We  have  periiaps  reason  to  be  thankful  that  two  errors 
tend  to  neutralixe  each  other,  aud  that  the  age  which 
witnessed  the  most  extravagant  sacerdotalism  was  one 
in  which  the  celibacj*  of  tbe  clergy  was  first  exalted, 
then  urged,  and  at  last  enforced. 

y.  /.iferofare.— For  the  similarity  in  the  religion  of 
andent  Greece,  see  Potter,  AnActi^ogia  (Lond.  1775), 
i,  202;  of  ancient  Rome,  Adam,  AvOquitiet  (Ediub. 
1791),  p.  298,  %  Miniatri  Sacrorum,  For  tbe  resem- 
blances between  the  religious  customs  of,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  those  of  the  Jews,  we  refer  especially  to 
Kitto,  Pictorial  History  of  PuU^itie  (Lond.  IS44).  On 
the  Hebrew  priesthood  in  general,  see  KUper,  Lot 
Prieiterthum  da  Akm  Bunda  (BerL  1065).  For  par- 
ticular topics,  see  Kicsling,  De  Legibia  Mm.  area  8a- 
eerd.  Vitio  Corporit  UAoraiats;  Kail,  De  MorUt  So- 
cerdot.  V.T.ex  MiiMterU  eor,  CmditiMe  or(aiKiir(Hafta. 
174S) ;  Jablooskii  Panthton,  Proleg.  g  29, 41, 48 ;  Hunch, 
Df  Matrimomo  Saeerd.  V.  T,  cum  Fiiiab.  Saoer.  (No- 
rimb.  1747) ;  Kohl,  De  Mtale,  etc  (Ups.  1786) ;  Rechen- 
berg,  id  (ibid.  17fiO) ;  Stiebritz,  De  Saeerdotum  Vitiit 
Carport  (HaL  1742);  Curtise,  Tke  Levittad  Prieitt 
(Ltmd.  1877).  For  the  tbctdogy  of  the  saUeet,  see  Dr. 
J.  P.  Sndth,  Di$eoaraet  om  the  Saerijlce  aM  PHeetkood 
of  Ckritt  (Lond.  1842) ;  Jardine,  Chriiiiafi  Sacerdotal- 
itm  (ibid.  1871).  See  also  the  works  cited  by  Dana, 
WSrterbHck,  s.  v.  Priester;  Darling,  Ctfti/^peedia  Bibti- 
ograpkica,  vol  i,  coL  1812. 

PRIEST  is  a  contracUonof  the  woTdprrOj/ter  (Greek 
irpwP&rtpoc),  and  is  derived  probably  from  the  old 
French  or  Norman  pre$tre.  It  was  in  the  Saxon,  first 
preott,  later  preit.  The  German  and  Dutch  words 
are  prieaUr;  tbe  modem  French,  pn^,-  the  Italian, 
prete;  but  the  Spanish  is  most  like  the  original  form- 
it  is  prtMtero.  In  iu  moat  general  signification,  the 
word  is  the  title  of  a  minister  of  public  worship,  but  is 
specially  applied  to  the  minister  of  sacrifice  or  other 
mediatorial  offices.  In  tbe  eariy  history  of  mankind, 
the  fnnctifHis  of  the  priest  seem  to  have  commonly  been 
discharged  by  the  bead  of  each  family ;  but,  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  family  into  the  sute,  the  office  of  priest 
became  a  public  one,  which  absorbed  the  duties  as  wdl 
as  the  privileges  which  before  belonged  to  the  heads  of 
the  separate  families  or  communities.  It  thus  came  to 
pass  that  in  many  instances  the  priestly  office  was  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  the  sovereign,  whatever  might  be 
the  partieular  form  of  sovereignty.   Bat  in  raanr  re- 
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A  dndnct,  uai,  genenUy  speaking,  a  privileged  clan. 
See  Eoxpt;  Hixuuibu.  The  priestly  order,  in  moat 
of  the  ancient  religiuiis,  included  a  graduated  bierarcliy ; 
and  to  the  chier,  whatever  waa  hia  title,  were  aaaigoed 
the  most  solemn  or  ibe  religious  offices  iatnut«d  to  the 
body.    Compare  the  preceding  article. 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  word  has  been  used  in 
place  of  the  two  Greek  words  (1)  irptapiripot,  which 
really  ngntflea  an  cUer,  and  (2)  Uptvn,  which  corre- 
aponds  to  the  Latin  Muerdot,  i.  &ODe  who  oflan  sacri- 
fice—wonb  wNlch  af«  exoeedittgly  dissimilar  in  mean- 
ing, but,  used  in  this  indiscriminate  manner,  convey  a 
fitlse  idea  as  to  the  respective  offices  of  priett  and 
jnvacher.  The  Christian  preacher  or  minister  answers 
rather  to  the  ancient  prophet  than  to  the  Old-Testament 
priest.  Am  Uptvc  means  one  who  offtn  taaifioet,  and 
M  aacriOcea  have  been  abidisbed  amoe  the  offering  of 
the  one  perfect  and  all-iufficient  SacriBee,  it  fhUows 
that,  in  the  strict  and  official  sense,  there  are  no  "sacri- 
flcen"  under  the  New-Testament  or  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. If,  therefore,  the  claims  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  are  made  to  rest  npon  a  prense  analogy  to  those 
founded  upon  the  priestly  functions  of  an  abrogated  di»* 
pematkm,  it  wrely  beeomea  the  adrocatea  of  stub  claima 
to  prove  from  the  Cfaristiatt  Insritute  that  the  concaved 
analogy  exists  But  where  is  the  proof?  There  is  not 
a  single  passage  in  "  the  book"  of  apostlea  and  evangel- 
ists to  support  the  assumption.  Nowhere  are  the  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  represented  as  "sacriflcera;"  no- 
where is  provision  made  for  such  a  succesuon,  as  in  any 
respect  similar  to  the  Levidcal,  and  still  leas  the  Aaron- 
ical  priesthood.  To  the  propheta,  and  rulers  of  the 
synagogues,  it  is  admitted  that  tb«e  aie  albuiona  de- 
scriptive of  ministerial  dnties;  for  the  work  of  iiutnc- 
tion  was  the  approimate  business  of  theee  ecdeuastical 
funcUonaries,  and  not  performing  the  Ber\-ices  of  a  pre- 
scribed ritual.  But  sacerdotal  dignities  are  nowhere 
ascribed  to  Christian  presbyters. 

The  priesthood,  as  a  religious  order,  perished  with 
Jnduam.  The  priesthood  was  the  ahailinr,  and  diaap- 
peared  when  the  substance  came.  Aa  a  mediator,  Je- 
ans Christ  is  the  only  priest ;  as  a  servant  of  God,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  consecrate  bis  full  time  and  ener^es  and 
thoughts  to  the  divine  service,  every  Christian  is  a 
"priest  unto  (iod."  The  New  Testament,  therefore, 
contains  no  hint  of  any  priest,  aot  of  any  officer  answer- 
ing to  a  priest,  iii  the  early  Church ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, contains  many  passagea  which  teach  more  or  lees 
directly  and  distinctly  that  the  priesthood  of  the  class 
is  merged  in  the  priestly  (duuacter  of  Jeans  Christ  and 
that  of  the  whole  discipleship  (^mp.  Heb.  it,  17 ;  iii,  1 ; 
iv,  14;  v,  5-10;  vii,  27,  28;  x,  11,  12;  Rev.  v.  10).  It 
is  very  clear  that  the  apostles,  when  they  so  plainly  as- 
sert the  abolition  of  sacrifices  since  the  offering  of  the 
one  perfect  and  all-sufiicient  Sacrifice,  could  never  intend 
to  institute  such  an  office  aa  a  taer^fSeing  priest.  When 
they  use  the  term,  they  apply  it  to  Christ  aIon&  The 
office  of  a  Christian  pastor  is  not  to  atone,  but  to  preach 
the  atonement.  In  Rom.  xv,  16  the  application  of  the 
term  by  the  apostle  Paul  is  figurative.  The  modem 
minister  answers  rather  to  the  ancient  prophet  than  to 
the  ancient  priest.  At  least  this  is  the  universal  opin- 
ion of  nearly  all  Protestant  Christendom,  though  some 
relics  of  the  old  priestly  idea  of  a  special  aacerdolal  or- 
der, with  peculiar  privileges  and  prerogatives,  and  pos- 
sessing peculiar  boliness,  still  linger  in  the  Church. 

The  advocates  of  hierarchical  claims,  whether  Rom- 
ish, Greek,  or  Protestant  Christians,  assume  that  min- 
isters are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  succeeding  to  the 
same  relation  to  the  Church  with  that  which  was  sus- 
tained by  the  priesthood  under  the  Jewish  economy. 
Hence  the  terms  and  offices  peculiar  to  the  andent 
priests  are  conceived  to  be  aiakjgous  to  the  functions 
and  designations  of  the  Christian  ministry.  On  this 
amimption,  it  is  contended  that  the  duties  performed 
and  the  authority  exerciaed  under  the  direct  aanetion 
cf  the  Host  High  are  now  tranaTeiTed  to  Ume  who  an 


duly  qnalifled,  by  >  certain  order  of  iBCCMwoii,  to 
charge  the  offices  of  the  miniatty  under  the  pnacnt  £a- 
pensatlon.  la  the  grades  of  the  hierarchy  the  priest- 
hood is  second  in  order  only  to  that  of  bishop.  pSf^wp 
and  priests  poaeeas  the  same  priestly  authority,  bat  Ike 
bishop  has  the  power  of  tranunitting  it  to  otbeia,  which 
an  ordinary  priest  cannot  do.  The  prieet  is  tegarded  ct 
the  ordinary  nunister  of  the  Eucharist,  whether  as  > 
sacrament  or  aa  a  sacrifice;  of  baptism,  penance,  and 
extreme  unction;  and  aUboogh  Uie  eonUraeliiig  panics 
are  held  in  the  modern  adiovls  to  be  tfaenudree  tfct 
ministers  of  marriage,  the  prieat  is  regarded  by  aD 
schools  of  Roman  divines  aa  at  least  the  normal  and 
official  wilneSB  of  its  celel»«tion.  The  priest  is  aka 
officially  charged  with  the  iostniction  of  the  people  aad 
the  direction  of  their  spiritnal  concerm,  and,  by  kaig- 
esubliahed  use,  special  dialricta,  called  pniabea  (q.v^ 
are  assigned  to  priesta,  within  which  tbey  aic  intntfed 
with  the  care  and  supervbiMi  of  the  spiritual  wauaaf 
all  the  inhabitants.  The  boly  order  of  pricacbood  ca 
only  be  conferred  by  a  bishop,  and  he  is  ordinarily  as- 
sisted by  two  or  more  priests,  who,  in  common  with  Ibe 
tnsbop,  impose  hands  on  the  candidate.  The  rest  «( 
the  cciemonial  of  or^atkm  oonsistt  in  invcaiang  the 
candidate  with  the  saered  inatmmenta  and  cnantm 
of  hia  order,  anointing  his  hands,  and  rcctting  eeitam 
prayers  significant  of  the  gifts  and  the  dntiea  of  the  «f- 
fice.  Dens  defines  the  priesthood  as  "  a  saered  order  ind 
sacrament,  in  which  power  is  conferred  of  conaecniiitg 
the  body  of  Christ,  of  remitting  sins,  and  trf*  adminit- 
tering  certain  other  sacraments,"  Accordingly,  at  the 
consecration  of  a  priest,  after  unction  and  prayer,  tbt 
chalice,  with  wine  and  water,  and  the  paten  upas  it 
with  the  host,  are  given  to  him,  with  thcee  awful  want^ 
"  Receive  power  to  offer  the  aacrifioe  of  God,  and  to  cel- 
ebrate masa  for  the  living  and  the  dead."  Hmom, 
be  receives  formally  the  power  to  forgive  nna.  The 
distinguishing  vestment  of  the  priest  is  the  ekeoAb 
(Lai.  plantid).  In  Roman  Catholic  couniriea,  priesu 
wear  even  in  public  a  distinctive  Anvf. 


Usbii  or  a  Ronma  Catholic  PrtaaL 


In  some  portions  of  the  Episcopal  Chuch  the  idee  is 
maintained  that  the  mcwleraf  duxynul  the  aocM*- 
sor  of  the  aneientijiii4!i^4^«dkiAy9s^^^^  nsed  in  tba 
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Fnqrcr-booktodedgnitethederieiloflka.  Saji^gr- 
der:  "The  Oredi  and  Latin  wwda  vbicb  we  tmulate 
'priat  m  derived  from  words  that  dgaify  holy ;  and 
■o  the  word  priest,  according  to  the  6tynio]ogy,  ngai- 
fits  him  wboee  mere  charge  and  function  are  about  holy 
things,  and  therefore  seenu  to  be  a  moat  proper  woni 
to  him  who  is  aet  apart  to  the  holy  public  aerrioe  and 
wocthip  of  Ood,  espedally  when  be  is  to  the  actual 
ouoiatntiiNi  of  hdy  things.  If  it  be  objected  that,  ac- 
TOfillng  to  the  fUual  acceptation  of  the  word,  it  signiflea 
tun  that  offers  up  a  iticrifice,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
allowed  to  a  minister  of  the  Cioepel,  who  hath  no  sacfi- 
Ace  to  offer,  it  is  answered  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Goapel  hare  sacrifices  to  offer  (1  Pet,  ii,  5):  'Ye  are 
tmilL  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer 
up  apiritnal  sacriflcea  of  prayer,  praises,  thanksgiTing,' 
etc.  Id  respect  of  these,  the  miaistaa  of  the  Gospel 
may  safely,  ia  a  metaphorical  tense,  be  called  prieata; 
and  in  a  more  eminent  manner  than  other  Christians, 
becaun  thejr  an  taken  from  among  men  to  offer  up 
ibeee  sacrifices  for  othem  But  besides  these  spiritual 
ncrifiees  mentioned,  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  liKtt 
aaother  sacrifice  to  offer,  via.  the  unbloody  sacrifice,  aa 
it  was  aoeieatlr  eaUed,  the  flommemontive  Bacri6ce  of 
the  blood  of  Christ,  which  does  aa  really  and  truly  show 
forth  th«  death  of  Christ  as  those  sacrifices  under  the 
law  did;  and  in  respect  of  this  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist, 
the  ancients  have  usually  called  those  that  offer  it  np 
priests."  See  Killen,  Anciettt  Church,  p.  644;  Marten- 
sen,  Doffmatia ;  Fairbaim,  Tj/polvgg  i  Calvin,  Initi- 
tml€» ;  C>>letnan,  Manual  on  Prelacy  aiid  RUut^itm,  p. 
J67  aq.;  Stratten,  Book  of  the  Piietlhood}  Howitt,  On 
Priulerajl;  Dwight,  ThM^oat  Scboff,  UiiU  of  Ike 
Afoal.  Chunk;  Elliott,  DeUimatiom  4^  Xomamum  (see 
Index) ;  Sumner,  Prineipk$  at  State  (Lond.  1868,  8vo), 
ch.  iii ;  ChrMan  Quar.  April,  1878,  art.  iv ;  Ateth.  Qitar. 
Aev.  July,  1873,  art.ii;  Sludienu.  Kritiken,  1862, No.  1; 
Bapt.  Quar.  OcL  1870;  ChrUtiait  Wonthfy,  Feb.  186S, 

188.  See  Bishop;  Clkrot;  Prkachkb. 

Priestley,  Joaeidi,  U.D.,  one  of  the  nwat  noted 
of  the  Englidi  doatsof  the  18tb  century,  and  a  adentist 
of  great  celebrity,  was  bom  of  bumble  but  honorable 
parentage  at  Fteldhead,  March  18, 1788,  old  Bl>'le.  His 
mother  dying  when  he  was  six  years  of  age,  he  was 
adopted  by  a  pat«mal  atmt,  Mrs.  Keighley,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  to  a  free  grammar-school  to  the  neighborhood, 
where  he  was  taught  the  Latin  language  and  the  ele- 
menta  of  the  Greek.  His  vacations  were  devoted  to  the 
stodyof  Hebtttwunderadiasentingmmiater;  and  when 
be  bad  wquiied  some  proficiowy  in  this  language  be 
commenced  and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Chal- 
dee,  Sjrriac,  and  Arabic  Ill-health,  however,  led  him  to 
abandon  for  a  while  his  classical  studies,  and  he  gave 
himself  to  mercantile  pursuits^  Though  obliged  to  leave 
school,  he  yet  continued  his  stndiesu  Without  the  aid 
of  a  matter,  he  ao()nired  tome  knowledge  of  French, 
Italian,  and  German.  Aitbeageofnineteen  (I76-2)  he 
resnaied  work  aa  a  tbeokigioal  student  in  the  dissenring 
academy  at  Daventry.  Hit  parents,  who  were  both 
of  the  Colviuistic  persuasion,  as  well  as  bis  aunt,  had 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  the  imporunce 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.  At  the  academy  he  found 
both  the  profesBora  and  student*  grcailj  agiuted  upon 
moat  ibadopcal  questions  which  were  deemed  of  much 
importanoe,  aneb  as  liberty  and  necessity,  the  sleep  of 
tbc  tonl,  etc.,  and  kindred  articles  of  orthndoxy  and  hei^ 
esy.  These  were  the  topics  of  animated  and  frequent 
d^cnsaioo.  The  spirit  of  contraversy  thus  excited  was 
in  some  metture  fostered  by  the  plan  for  regulating  their 
ttndiea,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Dotldridge.  It  specified  cer- 
tain wwka  on  both  sides  of  every  question  which  the 
atadcttia  wen  required  to  perute  aiKl  form  an  abridg- 
ment of  for  their  Aitnre  use.  Before  the  lapse  of  many 
months  Priealley  concnved  himself  called  upon  to  re- 
nounce the  greater  number  of  the  theological  and  meta- 
physical opiidons  which  he  had  imbibed  in  early  ynnth, 
andtiuuh  he  bimteirobaerreai "  I  came  to  cmbnice  what 


It  generalljr  called  the  heterodox  tide  of  the  qaeatkm; 
...  bat  notmtbttanding  the  great  fteedon  of  our  de- 
bates, the  extreme  of  here^  amtmg  ua  was  Arianism,  and 
all  of  us,  I  believe,  left  the  academy  with  a  bdief,  more 
or  less  qualified,  of  the  doctrine  <A  the  Atonement."  H  is 
waywardness  did  not  interfere  with  bis  graduation,  and 
in  1766  he  became  asustant  minister  to  an  Independent 
congregaUon  at  Needbam-Market,  in  Sofiblk.  Hen  he 
made  himself  unpopular  by  renouncing  the  doetrioe  of 
the  Atonement,  and  in  three  years  left,  in  rather  bad 
repute  because  of  bis  hereey.  He  found  a  temporary 
engagement  at  Nantwicb,  in  Cheahire,  but  waa  again 
unpopular,  and  next  engaged  in  teaching  with  some 
success,  and  was  finally  chooen  profcaaor  of  belles-lettres 
in  Warrington  Academy.  During  the  ten  yean  fol- 
lowing he  pndueed  half  a  doten  tbougbU'ul  works  on 
widely  vaiying  anbjecta— wi^  wbkib  of  Uwoiselvca 
would  have  given  him  enduring  AuDC.  Behaved  him- 
self in  politics^  too,  and  became  known  as  a  vigorous 
lecturer.  He  wae  ttill  poor,  but  by  dint  of  strict  econ- 
omy he  had  secured  an  air-pump  and  an  electrical  ma- 
chine, and  had  already  begun  his  scientific  reaearcbes. 

While  at  Needham  he  composed  bis  work  entitled 
The  Scripture  Deelrim  of  JUmiMtion,  wAtci  ihow  that 
the  Death  of  Chritt  if  no  proper  Saaifbx  mr  Satiffae- 
tion  for  Sitt ;  but  that  Pardon  i*  diepoued  eoMj/  on  ac- 
count of  a  Pereonal  Repentana  of  the  Samer.  It  was 
pnbliriied  in  1761.  He  seems  to  hsve  rejected  all  the- 
ological dogmas  which  appeared  to  him  to  rest  solely 
upon  the  interpretation  put  upon  certain  poasagee  of  the 
Bible  by  ecclceiaatical  authority.  It  doea  not,  however, 
appear  that  these  doctrinal  erron  produced  any  morally 
erU  retnlta.  A  visit  to  the  nMtropali*  waa  the  occaMon 
of  bia  IntrodncUoD  to  oar  own  cdehraled  oountryman. 
Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Price,  and  others.  To  the  first  of 
these  he  communicated  his  idea  of  writing  a  historical 
acooiint  of  electrical  discoveries,  if  provided  with  the 
requiute  books.  These  Dr.  Franklin  undertook  to  pro- 
cure, and  befwe  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  Priestley 
salHnitted  to  him  the  plan  of  the  work  be  tent  him  « 
copy  of  it  in  print,  though  five  heart  of  eveiy  day  had 
been  occupied  in  public  or  private  teaching,  besides 
which  he  bad  kept  up  an  active  philosophical  corre- 
spondence. The  title  of  this  work  is  The  f/iitory  and 
PrtMtnt  State  of  IClectricity,  with  Original  ErperimaUt 
(1767;  8d  ed.  1776).  By  bis  devotion  to  learning  and 
his  persistent  scrutiny  of  nature,  Priestly  now  unrav- 
elled many  a  tangled  web  of  science,  and  it  was  his  to 
make  the  most  vidndile  diacovery  in  science  of  the  last 
century;  but  et  be  drew  nearer  natural  troth,  he  he- 
came  more  and  more,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  es- 
tranged from  revealed  truth,  and  by  a  hot  temper  and 
hasty  utterances  alimated  his  best  friends.  A  disagree- 
ment between  the  trustees  and  professors  of  the  academy 
led  to  his  relinquishing  the  appointment  at  Warrington 
in  1767.  His  next  engagement  waa  with  a  large  congre- 
gation at  Mill-Hill  Chapel,  Leeds,  where  his  thetdt^cal 
inquiries  were  resumed,  and  several  works  of  the  kind 
composed,  chiefly  of  a  controversial  character.  The 
vicinity  of  his  dwelling  to  a  public  brewery  was  the 
occasion  of  his  attention  being  directed  to  pneumatic 
chemistry,  the  constderation  of  which  he  commenced  in 
1768,  and  subsequently  proaeeuted  with  great  succcsib 
His  first  puUication  on  thia  subject  was  a  pamphlet  on 
Imprt^ating  Water  with  Fixed  Air  (1772) ;  the  same 
jrear  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  his  Obetr- 
valiom  on  Different  Kindi  of  Air,  to  which  the  Copley 
medal  was  awarded  in  1778.  He  originated  other  modes 
of  investigation  now  punned,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all 
that  is  known  of  the  gases  has  its  foundation  in  the  dis- 
coveries he  made.  He  discovered  oxygen  gas,  nitrous 
gaa,  nitrous-oxide  ga^  nitrous  vapor,  cartKmie-oxide 
gas,  eulphnrons-oxide  gas,  fluoric^cid  gas,  muriatic  gas, 
and  ammoniacal  gas.  The  discovert'  of  oxygen  alone 
rivalled  in  importance  the  great  discovery  of  gravita- 
tion by  Newton  in  the  preceding  oentury,  Thenieu- 
matic  trough,  I  vessel  It^  mt«ic^  tiMeb  @^^&1- 
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leet  gat,  wm  alw  in  good  put  hiT«Dt«d  Priettkjr. 
He  ex  peri  DKQ  ted  untiringlr,  and  gtn  to  the  world  « 
iletulKl  account  of  atmost  eveiy  oburration  be  made. 
Fur  a  (im«  be  was  the  idol  of  men  of  science.  All  Eu- 
tupe  did  him  honor.  At  the  height  urhia  reputation  he 
liecame  companion  to  the  earl  of  Stwlbume,  with  wboB 
hetraTeUedextenaivelrontbeContioent.  Ho  remained 
with  that  nobleman  seven  yeare,  at  the  end  of  which,  in 
1789,  receiving  a  pension,  he  settled  in  Btrmingham, 
where  he  proceeded  actively  with  bis  pbUoeophioil  and 
tlieoh^ical  reaearcfaes,  and  was  also  appointed  pastor  lo 
■  dissenting  congregation.  Having  been  told  by  cer- 
tain Parinan  savans  that  he  was  the  only  man  they 
had  ever  iinown,  of  any  understanding,  who  bdieved  in 
Christianitjr,  he  wrot*,  in  reply,  the  Letten  to  a  PkUo- 
mgtMetU  VnbeKmtr  (1780),  and  vatioua  other  worlu  con- 
taining criticisms  on  the  doctrines  of  Hume  and  others^ 
His  puUic  porition  was  now  rather  a  hard  one ;  for 
while  laughed  at  in  Paris  as  a  believer,  at  home  he  was 
branded  as  an  atheist.  To  escape  the  odium  arinng 
from  the  latter  imputation,  he  published  bu  Daquui- 
tiom  reUding  to  Matter  and  Spirit,  In  this  work,  while 
he  partly  materializes  spirit,  be  at  the  same  time  partly 
^tiritualizes  miuter.  He  btjds,  however,  that  our  hopes 
of  resurrection  must  rest  solely  on  the  truth  of  the  Cbri^ 
tian  revelation,  and  that  scientifically  they  have  no 
derowmttation  whatever.  The  doctrines  of  a  Revelation 
and  a  Resurrection  appear  with  him  to  have  supported 
one  another.  He  believed  in  a  Kevelation,  because  it 
declared  a  Resurrection;  and  he  believed  in  a  Resur- 
rection, because  be  found  it  dedaied  in  the  Revelation. 
Yh  in  hia  Intndiietory  Diuertatum  to  UarOeg'*  Ohter- 
Tutions  on  Man  he  expressed  doubta  again  concerning 
the  immateriality  of  the  sentient  principle  in  man ;  and 
in  the  Doctrine  of  Netxuitg — another  elucidation  of 
Hartley  (q.  v.) — published  about  the  same  time,  largely 
denied  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Revelation.  But  among 
the  many  pointa  of  Church  dogma  called  in  questitm  or 
altogether  repudiated,  Dr.  Priestley  thus  far  had  not 
openly  touched  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  1782  be 
published  his  Uittory  of  the  Corruptiotu  of  Chrislitmily 
(3  vols.  8vo),  A  refutation  of  the  arguments  contained 
in  this  woiii  was  propoaed  for  one  uf  the  Hague  prize 
essays ;  and  in  1785  the  work  itself  was  burned  by  the 
common  hangman  in  the  dty  of  Dort,  Next  came  a 
Jfittorg  ofEarfy  OpiitioM  emeemiHg  Jrmu  Ckritt  (1786, 
4  vols.  8vo),  but  it  failed  to  make  any  impression  in  the 
literary  or  theological  worU.  His  previous  writings, 
however,  gave  rise  to  a  lively  literary  warfare  between 
Priestley  and  Dr.  Hoisley.  The  principal  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  the  doctrines  of  Free  Will,  Materialism,  and 
Unitarianism.  The  victory  in  thiscontroveny  will  prob- 
aUy  be  awarded  by  most  men  in  accordance  with  tbeir 
own  preconcrived  viewa  oa  the  qoestions  at  issue.  In 
•  letter  to  Dr.  Ftiee,  dated  Jan.  S7, 1791,  Priestley  says : 
"  With  respect  to  the  Cbnnh,  with  which  you  have  med- 
dled but  little,  I  have  kmg  since  drawn  the  sword  and 
thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and  am  very  easy  about  the 
cnnseqnences."  While  it  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  the 
savans  of  the  Continent  that  such  a  man  oould  believe  in 
a  God  at  alt,  his  want  of  belief  shocked  the  better  class 
of  bis  countrymen,  who,  although  at  the  time  sadly  lax 
in  morals,  were  scrupulous  in  their  adherence  to  ortho- 
ikixy.  Bat  be  did  not  confine  himself  to  dealing  with 
churchmen :  his  object  was  to  obtain  for  the  dissenters 
what  he  considered  to  be  their  rights,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  which  he  published  about  twenty  volumes.  He 
attacked  certain  positions  relating  to  the  dissenters  in 
Bhckstooe'a  CommtHtariet  with  a  vigw  and  acrimony 
whidi  aeema  to  have  snnnlaed  hia  ftAveiaary.  At  the 
aama  time  be  wai  cvowedfy  partial  to  the  French  Revo- 
lotioo,  and  as  be  was  a  man  of  strong  speech  and  sting- 
ing pen,  he  soon  excited  the  hatred  of  the  High-Church 
and  Tory  party.  The  agitation  of  the  popuhice  had 
already  found  vent  in  riots,  and  in  the  month  of  July 
Dr.  Priestley's  house,  library,  manuscripts^  and  coatly 
•pparatna  were  committed  to  ths  flames  liy  an  angrj* 


mob.  His  papers,  torn  in  scraps,  carpeted  the  roads 
around  bis  desolated  home,  and  he  was  expoaed  to  creat 
personal  danger.  He  quitted  Birmingham  tar  Hack- 
ney, where  he  became  the  sneceasot  of  h^decesst  d  friend 
Dr.  Price  (q.  v.),  and  so  far  as  mooey  could  leaiore  what 
he  had  lost,  it  was  liberally  given.  But  Ida  senti»ews 
were  uicbanged,  and  he  was  none  the  lesa  oatapokm 
because  of  misuse;  and  at  last,  omceiving  himself  to  be 
insecure  against  pq>ular  rage,  he  embarked  for  AnericB. 

In  the  United  Stales  be  was  received  with  entha- 
riaam  as  a  martyr  to  republican  principlea.  He  wm 
offered  a  professor's  chair  in  Pbihidelphia,  which,  how- 
ever, he  declined — fur,  notwithstanding  hb  unparallded 
attainments,  he  mod««tty  feit  the  want  of  an  wir  gjy- 
tematic  truning  in  the  sdencea— aod,  retiring  to  Kev- 
thnmberiaod,  be  was  aoon  ag^n  abeorbcd  in  hia  atadks. 
But  even  here  before  long  he  was  In  the  midst  of  bilta 
Gontroverqr.  He  had  contemplated  nodiffienlty  in  forra- 
tag  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  America;  butinlhnhe 
was  greatiy  disappointed.  He  found  that  the  majority 
disregarded  religion,  and  those  who  paid  any  atteabB 
to  it  were  more  afraid  of  bis  doctrines  than  deainmsrf 
bearing  them.  By  the  American  govemraeot,  the  he' 
met  democratic  spirit  of  which  had  subsided,  he  w« 
looked  upon  as  a  spy  in  the  interest  of  France.  The 
democracy  he  espoused  was  unpalatably  French,  tfae  ia- 
connstency  of  his  religious  doctrines  laid  him  open  to 
ridicule,  and,  as  he  could  not  long  remain  nlent,  a  ben 
(tf  critica  was  aoon  arrayed  against  him.  His  later 
writings  were  mostiy  in  defence  of  hia  doctrines  and 
discoveries,  and  hia  experimenta  in  AmericA  did  nas 
prove  as  successful  aa  thoae  of  bis  earlier  jearm.  To  the 
day  of  his  death  he  continued  to  pursue  his  literaiy  and 
scientiAc  pursuits  with  as  much  ardor  as  be  had  sbova 
at  any  period  of  bis  active  life.  He  died  FefaL  6,  1804, 
expressing  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  the  eon- 
aciousness  of  having  led  a  us^ul  life  and  the  confidcwrs 
he  te\t  in  a  Aiture  Mate  in  a  h*ppy  iramortaliijr.  Whts 
his  death  became  known  in  Paris,  hia  tioge  was  md  by 
Cuvier  before  the  National  Institute. 

IMestley  has  given  as  hia  autoluography  down  to 
March  24, 1796.  He  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  BsetsI 
and  domestic  character,  remarkable  fat  zeal,  for  trwh, 
patience,  and  in  hia  maturer  years  for  serenity  of  tem- 
per. He  appears  to  have  been  fearlne  in  prodnaa- 
ing  his  convictions,  whether  theological,  politieal,  or 
scientific;  Few  men  in  modem  timet  have  written  so 
much,  or  with  such  facility;  yet  he  seldom  spent  mon 
than  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  in  any  labor  wfaidi  re- 
quired much  mental  exertion.  A  habit  of  n^olarity  ex- 
tended itself  to  all  his  studies.  He  never  read  a  boA 
without  determining  in  his  own  mind  when  he  windd 
finish  it;  andatthe  begioningofevery 
the  plan  (rfbia  titenuy  pursuits  and  acinitiflc  rcaeardtOL 
He  labored  under  a  great  defect,  which,  homTcr,  was 
not  a  very  considerable  impediment  to  hia  progieaa.  Ha 
sometimes  lost  all  ideas  both  of  persons  and  thtn^  with 
which  he  had  been  conversant.  He  always  did  imme- 
diately what  be  had  to  perform.  Though  be  rooe  eariy 
and  despatched  hia  more  serioita  porauita  in  the  mon- 
ittgt  yet  he  waa  na  well  qnaUSed  tta  mental  cxeitioa  at 
one  time  of  the  day  aa  m  anotha.  All  scasosn  w*te 
equal  to  him,  eariy  or  late,  before  dinner  or  aAer.  He 
could  also  write  without  inconvenience  hy  the  parte 
fire,  with  his  wife  and  children  about  him,  and  nr  i  assc 
ally  talking  to  them.  In  his  family  be  ever  niaintmed 
the  worship  of  God.  See  the  Memoir;  continued  by 
his  son,  with  observations  by  T.  Cooper;  alao  1^ 
John  Corry  (1805);  and  by  RuU  (1838). 

Rarely  haa  a  man  been  mora  vaiioaaly  thai 
Priestley.  In  Bhdtmood  (1885)  he  waa  diOTcuriaad 
as  "a  shallow  scholar,  an  empirical  philoaopbet — wfaa 
stumbled  on  his  diMOveries  and  lacked  tfae  logical  ca- 
pacity to  usefully  apply  them — a  malcontent  poKtictaa, 
and  a  heretical  religionist."  Dr.  Parr,  oo  the  eonttmrv, 
iq>eaka  of  Priestley's  attainroepts  aa  nnpienma  witbnoi 
a  pamllel,  bis  t^feS^^^VVMg-len**  ■»*  to 
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aonli  eomet  vitlioat  aastcrity  mi  excnplny 
vUboat  oMteoUtioa.  Then  eetimatM  are  oerUinly 
<tiraie,  but  poaribly  tbey  are  equally  near  tba  truth. 
Priestley  was  much  more  of  an  experimentalist  than  a 
phikMophCT.  In  religion  as  well  aa  in  Bcienoe  be  songbt 
novelties.  Facta,  and  facta  only,  could  aatiafy  him.  But 
bis  caprice  was  as  noticeable  aa  bia  poutiveneso,  and 
biilogieilinooiaiatineica  wcfegroM.  A  queer  instance 
of  this  is  foood  in  bia  adberence  to  tba  theiary  of  "  phlo- 
prton"— tbe  supposed  principle  of  inBaromability,  or 
the  matur  of  fire  in  composition  witb  otber  bodies — 
the  abauidily  of  which  was  shown  by  his  own  discovery 
oxygen.  In  theology,  as  we  have  seen,  while  main- 
taining the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  denied  its  im- 
utateriality.  He  was  never  widely  tnuted  aa  a  religious 
teadert  althoagb,  becanae  of  bia  Utility  and  animpeach- 
afale  Boralit/,  aiid  bis  en^nence  in  adenoe,  bis  pu^t 
lenrkes  wen  eagerly  sought.  Hia  fama  leata  princi- 
pally on  bis  pneumatic  inquiriea.  But  he  was  encjwlo- 
pedic  in  the  range  of  bts  writings,  which  extend  to 
between  seventy  and  eighty  volumes,  Anumg  them 
an  worka  on  general  and  ecclesiastical  history  and  bi- 
ography, on  Isognage,  on  oratory  and  erittoism,  on  relig- 
M«  and  metiqibjrriea  AUtaongb  nuy  of  bia  opiniona 
were  bndful  and  maniftatly  erroneous,  then  was  haid^ 
a  Mtbjcct  touched  by  his  pen  that  was  not  tha  brighter 
and  sbapelier  because  of  his  genius.  It  ia  not  now, 
however,  for  the  fint  time  remarked  that  the  minda 
best  fitted  for  prosecuting  the  labors  of  experimental 
lAilosophy  are  by  no  means  those  from  which  we  expect 
light  to  be  cast  into  the  more  obscure  region  of  meta- 
pbyHcal  analysis.  "PriesUey'smlnd  was  objective  to  an 
extreme;  be  could  fix  hia  faith  upon  nothing  which 
had  not  the  evidence  of  aense  in  some  way  or  other  im- 
pressed Dpon  it.  Science,  morals,  politics,  philosophy, 
religion,  all  came  to  him  under  the  type  of  Che  senaa- 
tionaL  The  most  spiritual  idess  were  obliged  to  be 
cast  into  a  material  mould  befOTO  they  could  commend 
tbeuuelvca  to  bis  judgment  or  conscience.  His  intellect 
was  rapid  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  be  saw  the  bear- 
inga  ef  a  questioii  soeording  to  ita  prindplea  at  a  ^ance, 
and  embodied  his  thooghts  in  volumes,  while  many 
other  men  would  hardly  have  sketched  out  their  plan. 
All  this,  though  admirable  in  the  roan  of  action,  was  not 
the  temperament  to  form  the  solid  metaphysician ;  nay, 
it  was  precisely  opposed  to  that  deep,  reflective  habit, 
that  siaking  into  one's  own  inmost  consciousness,.from 
which  alom  apeatlative  phikisophy  can  obtain  light  and 
advancement."  Aa  a  man  of  sdencc,  be  has  left  his  mark 
upon  the  intellectual  butory  of  the  century ;  but  besides 
being  a  man  of  science,  he  aimed  at  being  a  meUpfaysi- 
aan,  a  theologian,  a  politician,  a  classical  scholar,  and 
a  historian.  With  an  amaxing  intrepidity  he  plunged 
iato  taaka  the  cflfeetiva  perfmnance  of  which  would 
have  demanded  the  labors  ot  a  lifetime.  With  the 
Aaige  of  thirty  youths  on  hia  bands,  he  proposes  to 
write  an  ccdeaiascical  history,  and  soon  afterwards  ob- 
serves chat  a  fresh  translation  of  the  Old  Test,  would 
"  not  be  a  very  furmidable  task"  (Rutt,  L^fe,  1, 42),  He 
carried  on  all  manner  of  controveruea  upon  their  own 
pfoinirt  with  Honl^  and  Badcock,  with  his  friend  Price, 
witb  Beattie  and  the  Scotch  phikiaopben,  with  Gibbon 
and  tba  aeqiticB,  and  ytt  often  labored  for  bouia  a  day 
at  bis  ebanical  axparioBents.  So  lUscairive  a  thinker 
could  hardly  do  much  thoroogb  work,  nor  really  work 
out  or  OD-onlioate  bis  own  opinions.  It  would  be  in 
run,  thenfora,  to  anticipate  any  great  force  or  original- 
ity in  Priestley's  speculations.  At  best  he  was  a  qnick 
radector  of  the  current  opinions  of  his  time  and  class, 
and  ahla  to  mn  np  hasty  theories  of  sufflcient  apparent 
NabUUy  to  afftrd  a  lemporary  refuge  amid  the  storm 
of  eno Aiding  dements,  Witb  such  tendendes  of  mind, 
Utawfowt  sihI  living  in  an  age  the  whole  bearing  of  which 
was  away  from  the  ideal  to  the  sensational,  it  is  not 
ssrprisiog  that  Priestley  entered  with  energy  into  those 
priaciplaa  of  Hartley  from  which  he  hoped  to  reduce 
aU  aM^  actenoe  to  a  branch  of  physical  inrcaUgation. 
VIiL-I9« 


The  metaphyaical  podtkn  he  asanmed  may  be  fully 
seen  in  bia  ^amimitim  tfStiM,  Btauie,  md  Omoatd; 
in  fact,  it  is  summed  up  in  one  extraordinary  sentence, 
where  he  affirms  that "  something  has  been  drae  in  the 
field  of  knowledge  by  Descartes,  very  much  by  Hr. 
Locke,  but  most  of  ilX  by  Hartley,  wbo  faas  thrown 
moi«  useful  light  upon  the  theory  of  the  mind  than 
NcwtMi  did  upDQ  Uie  theoiy  trf  Um  natnrd  worid." 
Prieatley  rested  the  truth  of  matetialisni  upon  two  de- 
ductions. The  first  was  that  thought  and  seoaalion  are 
essentially  the  same  thing— that  the  whole  variety  of 
our  ideas,  however  abstract  and  refined  they  may  be- 
come, are,  neverthelesB,  but  modiflcalions  of  the  sensa- 
tional factdty.  Tbia  doctrine  had  been  more  fully  main- 
tained in  France  by  Condillac,  and  is  a  crude  antidpa- 
tion  of  the  pontive  view,  llw  aeoond  deduction  was 
that  all  sensation,  and,  consequently,  all  thought,  arises 
from  the  affections  of  our  material  organization,  ami, 
therefore,  consists  entirely  in  the  motion  of  the  nudarial 
partidea  of  which  the  nerves  and  Imin  are  composed. 
It  is  but  justice,  however,  here  to  add  that  Priestley  did 
not  posh  his  materialism  so  far  aa  to  evolve  any  condu- 
dona  contrary  to  the  fundamental  prindplea  man's 
natuial  religion,  or  to  invalidata  the  cridanca  of  a  ftttma 
state;  for  in  the  fbll  ooovietion  of  these  tratbs  b«  both 
lived  and  died.  And  instead  of  distinctly  inferring  with 
modem  podtivists  that  we  can  show  nothing  of  the  ul- 
timate nature  either  of  mind  or  body,  Priestley  adopted 
the  view  that  the  soul  is  itself  mat«riaL  According  to 
his  quunt  illtMration,  it  reserobka  a  rasor.  The  power 
vi  thought  inberea  in  it  aa  the  power  of  CMtdng  in  the 
raxor.  The  rasor  dissolved  in  adds  is  annihilated;  and, 
the  body  destroyed  bjr  putrefaction,  the  power  of  think- 
ing ceases.  But  the  partidea  remain  in  each  case ;  and 
the  soul,  like  the  razor,  may  again  be  put  together  (Price 
and  Priestley  On  Materiatitm,  p,  82),  The  advantage 
of  this  doctrine,  according  to  Priestley,  was  that  it  con- 
firmed iHdiop  Law's  theory  of  the  seat  of  the  soul.  The 
soul  bang,  in  (act,  a  piece  of  mechanism,  is  taken  to 
pieeea  at  deaA,  and  Uiotigb  it  m^y  aftenrarda  be  pus 
together  again  by  divine  power,  tboe  ia  no  ground  foe 
the  superstitions  embodied  in  the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
Moreover,  it  strikingly  confirms  the  Sodntan  doctrine 
by  removing  all  pretext  for  a  belief  in  the  pre-extalence 
of  Christ.  To  sum  up,  then,  the  precise  influence  of 
Priestley  npon  tha  progress  of  sensationaliam  in  a  few 
w<mlB,we  may  aay  that  be  aucoeeded  in  cntdng  the  last 
tie  which  had  held  Hartley  to  the  poor  remuna  of  apir- 
itoaliam;  that  he  reduced  the  wbde  phenomena  of 
mind  to  organic  processea— the  mind  itsdf  to  amaterial 
organization,  and  mental  pbilusophy  to  a  physical  sci- 
ence. The  whole  existing  order  of  things  being  an 
elaborate  piece  of  mechanism,  we  infer  the  Almighty 
mechanist  by  the  familiar  watch  ai^mnent  (/)M^tif> 
tiotu,  i,  187).  Indeed,  the  Ddty  himadf  beooowB  almost 
phenomenal,  and  Priestley  has  considerable  trouble  in 
saving  him  from  materiality.  He  denios  that  a  bdief 
in  his  immateriality  would  increaae  our  reverence  for 
him  (Slid,  i,  186),  and  declares  that  he  must  be  in  some 
sense  extended,  and  have  some  common  property  with 
the  matter  upon  which  he  acts.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  God  is  rather  matter  of  a  diffluent  kind  from  the 
ordinary  than  in  any  strict  sense  immateiiaL 

Priestley's  Uittoiy  of  the  ComqiHom  ^CkntHantf 
led  to  the  most  exdting  controversy  in  tfae  bitter  hdf 
of  the  18tb  century.  His  position  may  be  easily  de- 
fined. He  writes  as  a  Protestant,  and,  charging  the 
papacy  with  corrupting  tendendes,  he  pushes  one  step 
farther  the  argumenta  already  familiar  in  the  great 
contrDTerByofthe  Pntestant  world  of  Christianity  with 
Rome.  He  is  by  no  means  original  In  bis  podtion. 
Zwicker  and  Episcopiua  had  antidpated  bis  main  the- 
ory. There  is  but  a  question  of  degree  between  Priest- 
ley and  otber  Protestant  writers  upon  the  early  ages  of 
Cbristisnity,  He  endeavors  to  draw  the  limits  of  the 
sopcmatuial  still  more  doady  than  hia.  predeceaiors, 
AU  Fntcatania  admitted  >Pm@4^gV@>(t 
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ChristixDity  hu  been  compted.  TdetOty  Include* 
imong  the  coiruptions  the  lUniMriao  doctrines,  which, 
as  be  aiguee,  showed  themMlves,  though  ia  a  conpsrft- 
livelj  undeveloped  state,  among  the  earliest  of  the  post- 
apostolic  writers.  He  continues  the  attack  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Church  Tathen,  as  b^n  by  DaiUe, 
ami  which  bad  then  been  noently  carried  on  Hid- 
dletoa  and  JorUn.  He  tnakea  Christ  a  men  nun,  and 
places  the  writoa  of  the  Mew  Test  on  the  tame  level 
with  Thucydides  or  Tacitua,  wbUa  he  still  bdievea  in 
the  miracles,  and  quotes  texts  after  the  old  onhtstorical 
iishion.  He  is  compelled,  moreover,  to  accept  the  Prot- 
estant theory  that  there  was  in  the  earliest  ages  a  body 
or  absolntely  sound  doctrine,  though,  in  the  effort  to 
identify  this  with  Unitarianism  he  is  driven  to  great 
straita,  and  foned  to  discover  it  in  obscure  sects,  and  to 
iiMin  infenooes  tnm  Vbt  negative  alignment  of  irilenoe 
rather  than  IhHDpodriveaseettions.  Though  he  makea 
free  with  the  reasoning  of  the  apostles,  be  cannot  give 
up  thtir  authOTity ;  and,  accepting  without  question  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  labors  to  interpret  them  in 
the  Unitarian  sense.  He  did  not  see  that  the  real  dif- 
Acuity  is  the  admission  of  supernatural  agency,  and  that 
to  call  a  miracle  a  very  Uttle  one  is  only  to  encounter 
the  whole  weight  of  lattonalieUe  and  of  orthodox  bostit- 
ity.  His  aim,  as  he  explains  in  his  Preface,  is  to  show 
"  what  circumstances  in  (he  state  of  things"  (notice  this 
slipshod  style), "  and  especially  of  other  prevsiUng  opin- 
ions and  prejudices,"  favored  the  introduction  of  new 
doctrinea.  He  hopes  that  this  "  historical  method  will 
he  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisTactory  modes  of  ar- 
gumentation" {Corruptimu,  vot  i,  I^faoe,  p.  xiv). 

Priestley  asserts  that  corruptioas  appeared,  bat  in 
practice  seems  to  attribute  them  to  perverse  chances 
rather  than  to  the  influence  of  contemporary  opinion, 
which  he  professes  to  trace.  Thus  in  discussing  theories 
sf  grace,  he  says,  '*  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  priori 
what  could  have  led  men  into  such  a  train  of  thinking" 
(ibid,  i,  284),  as  is  exhibited  in  the  speculations  about 
grace,  free  will,  and  predestination.  After  some  vague 
handling  of  the  problem,  he  remembers  that  the  "  prin- 
cipal parts"  of  the  aystem  *'were  first  suggested  in  the 
beat  of  Gontroveny"  {ibid.  p.  28S) — an  explanadon  which 
seems  to  him  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  question. 
Obviously,  a  writer  thus  incompetent  to  appreciate  the 
bearings  of  the  most  vital  doctrines  of  Cbtiuianity  was 
not  s  very  competent  historian  of  thought.  Priestley, 
however,  perceives,  what  was  indeed  sofficientlypalpable, 
that  PUUwism  bad  {dayed  a  great  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  dogma.  The  Platonista,  he  tells  us, 
"  pretended  to  be  no  more  than  the  expositors  of  a  more 
ancient  doctrine;"  which  he  traces  through  Pa^nenide^ 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  Orpheus,  to  "  the  Mcret  lore  of 
the  Egyptian  priests."  Another  stream  of  tradition  had 
reached  the  Romans  from  "  tbeir  Trojan  ancestors,"  who 
had  reeeired  it  from  Pbrygia,  where  it  had  been  planted 
liy  Dardanus  "  as  early  as  the  9(h  century  after  Noah's 
flood."  Dardanus  brought  it  from  Samothrace,  where 
the  "Three  Mighty  Ones"  were  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  the  Cabirim.  Thus  the  Platonic  Trinity,  and 
the  Koman  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  were  shown  to 
be  simply  faint  reflections  of  an  early  revelation  com- 
municated to  the  patriarchs  before  the  days  of  Moses 
(Hoisley,  Traet$,  p.  43-45).  See,  besides  the  works 
above  referred  to,  Brougham,  Lioeg  of  PhUotophera  nf 
Vie  Time  of  George  11  f,  p.  88  sq.;  De  Quincer,  PhUa- 
aop/Hcat  Wriiem,  ii,  262;  Mackintosh,  MitceU.  Workt, 
iii,  170;  lAmi,  GeitilematCt  Magaxate,  April,  1804,  p.  S7fi 
sq.;  1806,  p.l8«Bq.;  Norton,  Viewt  of  Chri». 

(MM  Truth,  Piety,  and  Morxdily  (Lond.  12mo);  Ij>nd. 
Qu.  Rn.  Dec.  1812,  p.  4S0;  Lindsey,  Viadicia  Priegttei- 
tuta  (ITaS,  S  vdauSvo);  Chritlim  Exmnaer,  xii,  267 
aq.;  Stevens,  Hiff.  of  Ei^Uak  Humgkt  in  Ike  18fA  Om- 
tury,  i,  429  h<|.;  I^key,  ffiat.  of  Rntionalitm.  and  his 
nitt.  of  the  IHih  Century;  Moreil,  Hitt.  of  Modem  Phi- 
huojAy,  p.  101  sq.;  Tayk»r,  Betro^eot  Rtligiovt  Life 
igt  E^aad  (1846);  Hagenbaeb,  Hid.  <^  DoetriitM,  ii, 


441  aq.;  JV:  T.  CMMm  Aimteale,  1877;  Fkiy,  Bkt 
of  Ike  Ckurdt  qfEngUotd,  iii,  432-484 ;  BlMkey,  HiiL  of 
tU  Pkiltnopkf  ttfUhd,  iii.  880  aq.,  BOS  aii.;  Oom^ 
HiH.  of  Modem  PkUotopiky,  lect.  xiU,  sir. 

Pilastley,  Thomu,  an  Ei^Uab  divine  of  (ha  In> 
depcndeot  twdy,  flourished  near  tb«  close  of  the  last 

century.  He  was  the  brother  of  Joseph  Prieatley  (q-v.), 
but  their  theological  tenets  differed  widely.  Tbomai 
was  the  editor  of  the  Chrittiatt  Magaziae,  and  pob- 
lished,  Evamgelicai  Bible,  or  Paraphrtue,-  Expemtiam, 
and  Commentarj/,  with  capioiu  Note*  md  mtiMe  R»- 
fectimu  (1791,  foL)  t—Sa.  Mr.  Scotft  Life  amd  Dralk 
(1791,  8vo) :— a  Ftmeral  3trmm  (1791,  8vo):— j'o^ 
ExtttMu  (1792, 8vo;  1798,  fivo). 

PilastB,  Marriage  o£  The  obligatioa  of  pcnwt- 
lud  Tiigiuity  impoaed  by  the  Church  of  Boon  npoa 
those  who  receive  h%her  orden  baa  beca  spoken  ^  in 

another  article.  SeeCxLiBACT.  In  the  ancient  Cboith 
married  men  (but  no  bigamists)  were  sometimfs  re- 
ceived into  priesthood,  without  dissolution  of  their  msi- 
rimony ;  but  it  was  never  allowed  to  one  who  bad  r»- 
ceived  higher  orders  to  marry.  If  such  a  caae  oocnmd, 
the  aerviee  trf  the  Church  had  to  be  renoniced.  Ia 
the  West  we  flnd,  In  the  middle  of  the  10th  centaiy 
(Cone  A  ug«0.  can.  1),  the  ordinance  that  the  bisbopt, 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeaoons  who  eunttmct  marri^ 
are  to  be  d^p^ned  from  their  functions.  Hence  it  wtadd 
seem  plain  that  the  orders  were  not  then  conudetcd  sa 
an  impediment  to  marriage,  while  the  solemn  vow  was 
considered  aa  such  (Cone;  Troidtau,  cap.  i,  a,  909>. 
The  Lateran  OMineil  of  1181  dedarea  tin  Baatrinmty 
contracted  by  a  priest,  et&,  aa  one  to  be  disadved  (A- 
jutffi,  can.  21);  that  of  1189  dcdaiea  H  not  exiirii^ 
at  all  (ma/runoM«o>  mm  ette  eentemtu,  can.  7).  The 
Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv,  can.  9)  repeated  the  ssme 
declaration,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  of  the  ChnnA 
(can.  4, 1.  c),  puts  the  orders  again  into  the  number  of 
the  dissolving  impedimenia  to  nuUrimony.  The  sans 
council  decreed,  fitrtber,  that  sons  of  clergymen  auwoc 
discharge  a  deriod  ftinction  in  a  place  where  their  fii- 
tber  is  urwas  in  office  (sess.  xxr,  cap.  15,  De  ref^.  The 
Ureek  Church  imposes  celibacy  on  the  higher  digmta- 
ries — the  bishops — but  not  on  the  priests  and  knrcr 
functionaries  of  the  Chnrch.  The  latter  cannot,  it  b 
true,  marry  after  reoeiving  the  orders,  but  are  aUowed 
to  ODUtinne  In  dw  matrimonial  relatfami  contracted  be- 
(bre  ordination.  But  do  second  marriage  is  tolerated. 
The  Russian  Church,  however,  refuses  nrdtnatkm  to  her 
priests  as  long  as  they  are  unmarried,  L  e.  oidaios  «dy 
married  men.  If  the  priest  becomes  a  widower,  be  re- 
tires to  monastic  life.  In  the  Greek  Oriental  Qiurck 
there  are  unmarried  priests:  they  remain  in  oAoe  after 
the  death  of  their  wives,  unless  they  prefer  to  manr 
again.  In  Greece  married  priests  are  distinguished  fnoi 
tbeunmarriedonesl^theirbead-gear:  thefbrmo-wcar 
ver>*  low  ronnd  bats.  See  Lea,  Saoerdittal  CtHbatj  (In- 
dex, under  Marriage). 

Priests'  Rooms.  The  chaplains  in  Great  BrituB 
fluently  bad  chambers  over  porches  or  sacristies,  as 
at  St.  PeterVin-ihe-East,  Oxford;  in  Ireland,  smt 
the  vault  of  the  church,  as  at  Cashel,  McUifooi,  Betj 
Oroa,and  Kilkenny;  in  Scotland,  at  looa,  over  die 
aisles. 

PrllesBky,  Johw  Baptist,  a  learned  Honf^nta 
Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Priless  March  16,  1709,  and,  k.ha 
attaining  to  the  doctorate  in  philoeopby  and  tbeokigr, 
taught  in  several  oollegei  of  his  order.  He  waa  for  6rt 
yean  chancellor  of  the  Univmi^  of  lynuuL  HcM 
after  1778.  He  wrote,  Acta  Smebmam  B^rngtaim 
(Tyman,  1748-44,  8vo) A'of iftn  Smietonan  Patrmt 
trium priorum  Sacnlonim  (ilrid,  17K) : — Aela  rl  Scnp- 
ta  S.  Cyprian  (ibid.  1761,  frf.)  -.—A  rto  el  Saipta  5.  Tker 
ophili,  PatriariHa  A  ntiochaU  et  MiKutii  Frlioit  ( Vicfina, 
1764,  Svo)  :—A<ta  et  StripfiS.  /reMn(KMeban.  17<^ 
8vo) :  --Aaat!  Sai^fftikS^fVt&S^iiantmU,  A*. 
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Sii  Mexamdnm  et  S/ttkodU  Lj/eU  (U4d.  1766, 8vo>— 
i*fcr.  AWr.  bint/.  Gittimky  t.  r. 
Primacy  U  the  office  hdd  (I)  by  him  who  is  th« 
IDijie  of  Kome,  and  therefore  highest  in  the  Cbriitian 
(.'liurvb,  ftccurding  to  those  who  accept  the  aaaerdons 
irf"  the  papacy ;  aiid  (S)'  by  him  who  ia  oext  la  lank  to 
ibc  patriarch  (q.  r.).   dee  Pkuutk. 

The  primaejf  of  Piter,  m  the  pope's  office  is  some- 
tiises  styled,  Itoroaiiists  daim  to  be  of  divine  appoiiit- 
OMOt.  iliey  usert  that  the  apostle  Peter,  by  CbriBt's 
anihority,  lud  a  ptimacy  or  sorereigii  authority  aod 
jurisdiction  over  the  other  apoatlea.  Since  the  God- 
man  Jeeus  tlie  Christ,  they  My,  has  himself  willed  the 
oontiuuance  of  the  Church  and  her  fundamental  unity, 
Feter  wid  his  successora  were  also  establiahed  by  the 
will  of  God.  The  power  to  hind  and  to  loose  [see 
Kits,  Powbr  op  thk]  «n  giveo  to  tbe  apoatlea  in  a 
body  (Hatt.  xvitif  8) ;  but,  in  order  to  preserve  thrir 
power  and  twity,  Peter  was  put  at  tbeir  head  and- en- 
dowed with  higher  honws  (HatL  xvt,  lS-18t  xvii,  4. 
etc).  He  became  tbe  prmia  mter  parea,  not  so  much 
for  his  own  salie  as  for  a  precedent ;  "  for  it  would  be 
umeasonaUe,"  says  Saater, "  to  oonuder  the  primacy  be 
held  to  have  died  with  him,  in  view  of  the  end  fur  which 
Christ  had  appcdnted  him  to  iL  It  appean,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  Christ  instituted  the  primacy  more  in  view 
of  the  future  than  to  meet  the  requiremeoUof  the  apos- 
tolic tiroes,  when  the  penonal  purity  of  each  of  the 
apostles  rendered  such  a  measure  lees  necessary"  (^>"Kb- 
maita  jm-ii  ecdeiiaslici  CatKolicotvn  [8d  ed.  Kotwilte, 
I83&],  §  62;  see  also  Zattchriji  PkO.  und  kath. 
Tie^ioffie  [Cdogne,  1882],  iv,  121, 122).  By  the  ex- 
ample of  FMer,  Christ  showed,  io  a  genenl  way,  that 
nms  one  of  the  bishopa  was  alwaya  to  be  oonndered 
as  primale  by  the  others ;  but,  add  those  who  put  a  lib- 
eral inter|HetaUon  on  the  Romish  assertion  of  suprem- 
scy,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  from  the  writings  of  the 
primitive  fathers  that  the  primacy  was  attaqhed  to  a 
particular  bishopric.  Circumstances  favored  Borne, 
whoae  tmhop  was  aeknowledfted  by  the  other  bishops 
as  the  succeaaor  of  Peter  (in  the  primacy).  The  bish- 
ops of  Kome  cannot  have  the  primacy  by  divine  ap- 
pointment, but  in  a  mediate  manner,  so  that,  when  tbe 
good  of  tbe  Church  demands  it,  it  can  be  transferred  to 
another  of  tbe  biKhope  (Sauter,  §  63,  64).  But  the 
Ultramontanes  maintain  that  the  same  autlinrity 
by  which  Peter  was  set  ^rt  for  the  supremacy  his 
own  successors  were  also  esuUished.  Peter,  it  is  true, 
foonded  dillerent  oommnnities  and  provided  them  with 
InsbopN,  yet  no  other  can  be  considered  as  his  true  suc- 
cessor than  he  who  succeeded  him  ttter  his  death,  and 
this  ia  the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  Roman  bishop  had, 
by  bis  Roman  episcopal  dignity,  a  right  similar  to 
that  in  virtue  of  which  the  next  relation  succeeds  in 
worktly  principalities,  and  th%  Cltraranntanes  assert 
that  Peter  himself  ehooe  Ght  bis  Buccessor,  in  all  his  dlg^ 
mtiea,  the  aame  Linns  mentioned  by  Paul  io  his  Second 
Epistle  to Hmothy.iv,  21  (Phillips,  Kirckatrtcbf,  i,  146). 
TbiA  system  of  ideais  so  simple  in  appearance,  has  only 
by  dogreee  developed  itself  and  obtained  dogmatical 
s  tnction  in  the  Latin  Church.  It  is.  based  on  facts 
which  have  been  variously  appreciated,  and  on  deci- 
skma  whieh  have  by  no  means  received  the  same  In- 
terpretation at  all  hands.  The  whole  deduction  is 
foonded  on  arbitruy  declaratbDi^  inasmuch  as  the 
biabopa  were,  and  are  still,  party  and  ^vAge  in  tbe  same 
cause ;  they,  whose  title  is  in  question,  claim  the  exclu- 
«re  right  of  explaining  words  and  facts,  and  consider 
any  one  who  doubts  their  amertions  as  being  disobedient 
to  Christ  and  to  God.  Impartial  thinkers  of  the  Roman 
Cbnrch  itself  cannot  help  aduiowledging  that  before 
tbe  middle  of  the  8d  eentnry  there  was  no  prinw^ 
peroeptilile  in  the  Chnreh  (see  MShler,  Die  Sinheit  der 
Kircif.  Oder  dat  Prutx^  tfer  KaiAoUcitmia,  dargatettt 
w»  Ceute  der  Kirehmoerftumuttg  der  drri  rrttm  Jakr- 
kftndrrte  [Sd  ed.  Tubingen,  1848]) ;  while  others,  by  ai^ 
bitnry  ■Rangement  of  historical  tacts,  arrive  at  tbe 


ooadasioQ  "that  tbe  Bocnan  bishops  not  only  claimed 
the  bigheat  autbori^  in  all  ccde^aticsl  matters  since 
tbe  first  times  of  Christianity,  but  that  these  preten- 
sions, founded  on  Christ's  declarations,  were  a<^nowl- 
edged  by  the  whole  Church,  especially  by  the  episco- 
pate" (see  Phillips,  KmhmretAt,  p.  166).  This  is  not 
tbe  place  to  show,  by  the  history  of  the  Roman  bishops 
of  the  first  centuries,  how  indef^idble  such  an  asaurop* 
tion  must  appear :  we  must  leave  thb  to  the  special  ar- 
ticles of  this  work,  contenting  ourselves  with  calling  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  prioeipal  features  ^  the 
development  of  tbe  primacy. 

Among  the  numerous  works  written  on  the  subject, 
we  mention  in  favor  of  it :  Bibliotheea  maxima  Ponlifi- 
cia,  M  qua  authoreM  meHorii  nota  gui  Madenvt  pro  S. 
Bomana  Sede  aerip$ermit,/ere  omnc*  eentituKiur,  pro  mo- 
ver te  Vi,  H.  Tom.  de  Boeeaberti  (Romft,  1689,  SI  vola. 
foL) ;  A.  Daude,  Majettaa  Bitrarehim  cvf,  Smtmi  PohH- 
Jbu  (Bamb.  1761,  S  vol9.4to):  Pet.  Ballerini,  De  Vi  ae 
Rtilione  PrimatuM,  tie.  (Augsb.  1770,  2  vols.  4lo;  ed. 
nov,  by  Westhoff ) ;  J.  Koskovany,  De  Primatu  Romani 
Ponl}ficu  ejutqve  JurOms  (iMd.  1834, 8vo);  Rothensee, 
Der  Primat  dtt  Pap^et  m  alien  Jakritunderlen,  heratu- 
gegtbttt  ton  B3$»  imd  Weif  (Hnlni,  1886,  4  vola,  8vo). 
Against  it:  'EVenimt,  Der  Primat  der  rimi$^tn  P^itte 
(Darmst.  1841  and  1846,2  vols.  6vo);  Barruel,  Du  Pope 
tt  tti  DroUi  rtligieux  (Paris,  1808);  Le  Maistre,  Du 
Pope  (itnd.  1820) ;  Goeselin,  Povvoir  du  Pape  au  Moym 
Age  (Louvain,  1846,  2  vols.  8vd).  These  and  other 
works  have  been  extensively  uved  by  Phillips  in  his 
Con  on  Late,  the  fifth  volume  of  which  (Satisbon,  1667) 
is  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject  of  primacy. 

GeneraBy  the  testimony  <rf  Iremena  (d.  SQ2)  and  of 
Cyprian  (d.  268)  are  apecially  invoked  to  diow  that  the 
primacy  of  the  Roman  bishops  was  accepted  in  the  2d 
centiir}'.  But  the  former  (^  drrrtvt  Ham.  lib.  iii,  cap. 
iii),  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  appeals  to  tbe  tradition  of  all  the  sees  found- 
ed by  the  apostles;  for  Italy  aod  the  West,  he  names 
especially  Rome  as  being  the  only  Occidental  see  of 
undisputed  apostolic  foundation.  The  potior  priiia- 
paliiai  mentioned  by  Iremena  dedgnatea  the  political 
situation  of  the  city,  which  could  not  iiai  b>  enhance 
its  ecclesiastical  importance.  In  tbe  same  way,  Con- 
stantinople, at  a  later  period,  took  the  second'place  in 
the  hierarchy,  as  being  a  second  Kome  {Concil,  Con- 
ttantiiwp.  ann.  881,  can.  8;  cornp.  Bickell,  Geschichte 
de$  Kirdteitreehtt,  i,  200  sq,).  The  ideas  of  C>-p""> 
about  the  unity  of  the  Church  logically  led  to  primacy, 
yet  Ibe  relations  be  himself  maintained  to  the  Roman 
bishop  do  not  imply  the  acknowledgment  of  a  prerog- 
ative like  that  which  ta  supposed  to  be  advocsted  in  his 
book  De  Unitate  Ecektia,  and  in  his  letters  in  favor  of 
Rome.  Its  foundation  by  an  apostle,  and  the  authority 
of  tbe  first  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire,  gave  at  an 
early  period  a  great  impiHrtanee  to  tbe  see  of  Kome; 
but  the  same  importance  Is  attribnted  to  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  and  of  Aniioch,  in  tbe  Sd  anon  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  in  826,  At  that  council  the  Koman 
bishop  did  not  exercise  a  higher  authority  than  the 
other  bishops.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  acts  of 
the  council,  signed  by  two  presbyters,  "  instead  of  our 
pope,"  i.  e.  tnshop  (see  A  naleeta  Nicana — fragments  re- 
lating to  the  Council  oftRce—hy  Harris  Cow  pets  [Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  1867]).  It  was  at  a  later  period 
attempted  to  give  can,  6  Kic,  Cone,  another  form  than 
the  primitive  by  adding  at  the  beginning  the  words 
"Quod  eoclesia  Romana  semper  habuit  primatum"  (see 
Gieseler,  Kirchengetc/achte,  i,  §  91).  The  struggle  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  waa  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  tbe  bishops  of  Rome,  and  the 
Council  itf  Sardica  (848)  emphasited  most  decidedly 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman  see  in  the  Western 
Chnreh :  the  Oriental  bishops  on  that  occarion  pmteeled 
and  lefl  the  assembly.  The  resalalions  of  Sardica  were 
not  at  once  accepted  even  in  the  Western  Church,!  At 
the  leqoeat  of  the  biidiap  S^man%  hodOO^WO 
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tynod  ot  S78,  the  emperor  GrfttUn  uraed  a  rescript  in 
IkvoT  ot  Rome  (Gieeeler,  JLc$92,n.i).  In44dmn 
edict  or  Valentiniui  III  procUUiM  Che  prinw^  of  the 
bishop  of  Borne  over  the  whole  Church — •  primacy 
which,  beodes  the  higher  rank  over  the  Usbops,  in- 
diideB«  wpieffle  aockaiartical  kgislatiim  and  jurisdic- 
tion. The  emperor  founds  this  prefercDoe  on  the  pri- 
macy of  Peter  ("sedia  apoetolicn  primatum,  sancd 
Petri  meritiun,  qui  [winceps  est  epuicapalis  ouroiue"), 
on  the  political  importance  of  Borne  Romans  digni- 
Us  civiutis"),  and  on  the  Synod  of  Sardica  ("sacm  sy- 
nod! auctoritas'O  (comp.  Richter,  Kirchameht  [6th  ed.]. 
§  22,  n.  8).  But  the  Cbiucb  of  tba  EaM  was  by  no 
means  aobofdiaated  to  the  Roman  see;  ibe  Couodl 
dT  Chalcedon,  451,  in  can.  28,  declares  that  the  see  of 
ConsUntiiiople  has  the  same  privities  in  the  Eastern 
Church  which  in  the  Western  Chorch  beltmg  to  Bo  toe 
(rd  Xaa  wptirfitia  awifutvav  rtf  njc  vtag  'Pwiiqc 
aywrarv  Spovtit).  If,  in  later  tines,  the  first  place 
IB  the  Roman  empire  is  aoknowladged  to  belong  to 
Bome  (c.  7,  pr.  e.  8,  C.th  Smma  TrMtate  [t,  1  ] ;  Jus- 
tinian, a.  &88,  Mo.  ix,  czzzi,  c.  2,  a.  536,  U6,  et&), 
this  was  only  a  distinction  of  hmwr  without  any  prao- 
ticsl  consequences;  for  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple was  aim  the  highest  instance  (C.-29,  C.  de  Epitcop. 
Audienlia  [i,  4],  a,  630,  No.  cxxxvii,  c  6,  a. 
etc).  The  ecc^iastical  authority  of  Rome  was  not 
contested  after  that,  hut  its  relaticHi  to  the  woridly 
powers  passed  tbrougb  many  Tictssitiides.  Ita  coiiiiM»- 
tkm  with  the  newly  founded  Germanic  ehnrcbea  was 
at  first  prevented  by  their  Arianism,  bat  became  the 
closer  after  their  conversion  to  the  orthodox  faith. 
Tlie  Roman  principles  about  the  relations  of  the 
Church  to  the  apostolic  see  prevailed  in  the  Fnuilcish 
empire  by  the  exertiona  of  Boniface,  although  their 
pracUoal  oonacquMMea  mn  impeded  by  the  indepeo- ; 
dent  esennse  of  the  rights  tff  the  Slate  la  Church  mat- 
ten.  With  Charlemagne  the  pope  was  nothing  but  the 
flnt  metropolitan,  over  whom  the  emperor  had  jurisdic- 
tion. The  king  is  the  supreme  judge  and  leg^lator,  a 
protector  and  raler  given  to  the  Cborch  by  God,  wbo 
corrects  or  approves  the  resolutions  of  the  synods,  and 
issues  himself  eodeMastical  ordinances,  after  taking  the 
advice  of  the  clergy.  The  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by 
a  huge  number  of  capitnlaiiesi  Under  the  weak  ane- 
eessm  of  the  great  empenr  there  waa  a  change,  whi(A 
the  decretals  erf'  Pseudo-Isidore  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  Rome.  It  was  in  confunnity  with  these  principles 
that  Nicholas  I  administered  the  Church  (from  868). 
The  German  kings  of  the  house  of  Saxony  regained 
the  lost  power,  and  the  Roman  bishops  were  again  re- 
duced to  the  primacy  of  honor.  We  see  the  Geiman 
bishops,  under  Otto  I,  appointed  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, governing  their  dioceeea  independently,  and  the 
episcopate,  in  tb&t  synods,  presided  over  by  the  em- 
peror, exercise  jurisdicrioo  over  the  Roman  tnshop 
(deposition  of  John  XII,  in  963,  by  the  Roman  council), 
iliese  prioci|dea  were  in  force  until  the  middle  of  the 
11th  century.  The  bishop  of  Rone  was  then  subor- 
dini^^  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  body  of  the  episcopate 
(in  1046,  at  the  Synod  of  Sutri,  by  which  Benedict  VIII, 
Sylvester  III,  and  Gregory  VI  were  deposed).  Under 
Gregory  VII  a  reaction  took  place,  and  the  papacy  was 
enaUed  to  obtain  the  whole  extent  of  authority  which 
Pseudo-Isidore  claimed  as  its  own.  The  hierarchical 
system  of  papacy  was  completed  by  this  Gregory  and 
his  succeasiHS— Alexander  III  (jr69-1181).  Innocent 
III  (1198-1216),  Gregory  IX  (1227-1241),  Innocent  IV 
(I248-12M),  and  Boniface  VIII  (1294-1808).  The 
so-called  Dietaitu  ffild^nvmdmi,  the  authenticity  of 
which  ia  proved  by  the  regesis  of  Gregory  VII  (comp. 
Gieseler,  KirdUKgetck.  II.  i,  §  47,  n.  d;  Gieeebrecht,  De 
Grtgorii  VII  rtffittro  imtndtmdo  [RegimonL  1868],  p. 
5),  and  the  decretals  of  the  popes  mentiooed,  contain 
the  propoaitinna  peculiar  to  diia  qrstetn,  the  most  es- 
sential of  which  are:  The  bishop  ^  Borne  ia  the  vicar 
of  Christ  on  earth  (*•  Roman  as  Pontifex  ticiriua  Jesu 


Christi,  quod  non  pari  bomtnis,  sed  veri  Des  viecB 
gerit  in  terris"  [Inooc.  Ill,  in  c.  2,  8,  x,  i>e  TVaasto. 
Efiacop,  i,  7]),  the  nnivenal  liisbop  ("  iohis  tunrenaiM' 
[Grtgorii  DieL  Noc  2]),  to  wboa  alone  bdoaga  the  title 
of  pope  ("  quod  unieoB  eat  nomen  in  nmndD"  [Aid.  c 
IJJ).  He  ii  poes eased  of  hU  powen,  and  he  gianii 
parts  them  to  the  rest  t£  the  deigy,  as  Ua  aaaMMs 
("  Quia  diversitatem  corpomm  diveiutaa  sape  segtdtur 
animorum,  ne  plenitude  rfflnoisstirai  Jariadktiasm  ie 
plures  dispeneata  vilesceret,  sed  in  nno  potina  culbu 
Tig«re(,  &postolic«  sedi  Dominus  in  R  Petro  nnivmsm 
ecdenarum  et  cunctorum  Christi  fiddium  BoagtsBias 
coDtnUt  et  fMinuttunt,  qns^  retenu  aiU  pkoitadiae  p» 
teatatis,  ad  ImplendwD  bmdalnUns  ottisvm  paMonfe 
quod  Offioibua  cam  constitnit  deUttioem,  mnkaa  in 
partem  sollicitudinis  evocavit,  ue  aunm  di^iianaos  tmm 
et  honorem  in  alioa,  ut  nihil  sao  jnri  sobtraberet,  mc 
juriadictionem  suam  in  aliquo  miooraret"  [Innoc.  III. 
in  c  S,  X,  ^OMOeif.  PnOemda,  iii,  8]).  It  i^  of 
course,  his  own  business  bow  he  cboeaea  Us  aaMetaats; 
the  rights  of  appointing,  deposing,  pomattog  bishofa 
belong  to  him  exclusively;  he  can  draw  every  eaase 
before  the  apostolic  see,  judge  it  himself,  or  take  it  back 
from  tbe  Judge  he  had  appointed,  and  give  it  to  xooiher 
one,  especially  to  his  personal  lieutenant,  a  legate,  whs, 
of  coarse,  has  pre-eminence  over  all  other  digtiitariss 
("  Quod  ille  solus  poasit  deponere  epiacopoa  vcl  rttoaa 
liare.— Quod  l^abia  ^ns  omnibus  epiacopia  ftmmt  ia 
condlio,  etiam  inftrioria  grados,  et  advereua  eoa  aentn- 
tiam  dqwdUonia  posMt  daiVr— Quod  ilU  liceat  de  aids 
ad  aedem  neceaaitate  oogentc  episoopoa  transmtar*. 
Quod  de  umni  eoclesia,  qnacnnque  voluerit,  derien  nt- 
leat  ordinare. — Quod  majores  causs  cn^Macunqoe  cede- 
u«  ad  sedem  apostolicam  referri  debeant"  f/Mefata 
Grtsoru  VII,  Nos.  8,  4, 13, 14. 21, 25,  etc]).  Tbe  Bo- 
nan  bishop  is  the  le^dator  of  the  Cbncb  ("Qaed  iK 
soli  licet  pro  temporis  necessitate  novas  leges  osodaK,* 
etc.  [L  c.  No.  7]).  Without  his  consent,  no  eyaod  can 
talte  place  ("Quod  nulla  synodus  absque  praoeplo  ejsa 
debet  generaUs  vocari"  [L  c.  16]).  He  »  infalhhfc. 
and  deddes  what  is  true  ("Quod  nullum  caphoha 
nullusque  liber  canonicua  habeator  ahaque  illiw  aaeta- 
ritate.— Quod  Romana  eccleaia  nunqnam  cnavit,  aec  ia 
perpetunm,  scriptura  tcstante,  enatnt"  {L  c  17,  2S]>. 
Ha  reoDgniscs  no  antbnity,  while  aU  are  subonfinani 
to  his  authority  ("Qiwd  eenlentia  iUina  m  noSo  deto- 
at  retractari,  et  Ipae  omnium  solos  letractate  poesiL 
Quod  a  nemine  ipse  judicari  debeat. — Quod  oaUaa  an- 
deat  coodemnare  apostolicam  sedem  appeUaniem"  [Z.  c 
18-20]). 

The  papal  system,  a  product  of  fendalbm,  aocmdiBg 
to  which  all  authority  rests  in  tbe  aorenigB,  iueoha^ 
in  its  hut  consequence,  the  pditkal  dominatioii.  TW 
DidatHM  Grtfforii  contain  tbe  foOowing  dedantiooi: 
"Quod  solus  Papa  poaut  ud  impetialifaoa  in^aa^ 
(No.  8) ;  "  Quod  solius  Papn  pedes  omnea  priodpea  dep> 
9Culenlur(Na9) ;  "Quod  illi  libeat  impeiatoreadepotMie' 
(No.  12) ;  "Quod  a  fideliute  iniquorum  aubjeetaa  pa»t 
abeolvere"  (No.  27).  Bonibce  VIII,  tiying  to  aea  i^  t* 
these  prindples,  involved  himaelf  in  a  terrible  oaficl 
with  France,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Bsmaa 
see.  Now  people  b^an  to  bethink  tbefloaelvaa  agda 
of  the  prindples  which  had  prevuled  before  Ongaty 
VII,  on  the  relations  of  the  Church,  and  tbe  eouud 
which  represents  her,  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the 
old  principles  were  reinstated  in  vigor.  Tbe  reank  of 
the  war  which  has  since  been  waged,  with  many  imer- 
mptiona  and  viciidtude^  between  the  pope  and  tta 
biahopo  ia  a  moiUfloation  and  practical  artf  nnalhia 
the  strict  papal  or  corial  system;  yet  tbe  latter  h» 
been  victorious,  and  is  now  generslly  acknovledgsd. 
The  consequences  of  this  system  in  reganl  to  the  ick- 
tions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chorch  to  the  Suie,  tht 
right  of  granting  royd  titlca  (Phillips,  Lct,  £84  sq.\ 
and  other  |ReragaUves{  by  which  the  lighia  t4  aoree- 
dgos  were  limited  or  even  denied,  have  loa^  tfisap- 
peered  fhun V^^^tl^^^^fj^m^^  tte 
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pnndple,  and  never  failed"  to  avail  hinuelTof  mch  cir> 
cuBwiancca  aa  allowed  bim  to  proclaim  it  and  to  apply 
it  to  apMitl  CMM  (M  A.  do  Boalumuiy,  Memmmta 
CUMiM  jwti  /ad^MMlMlHi  PokdatU  EeduiatHM  ab 
Iw^mo  dnli  [CJiiiifM  EedtnU,  IM7],  voL  ii).  Tbe 
Avtrim  Comaonka  of  Aog.  If^  1666^  art.  u.y*i 
"Com  Roman  us  pontifex  primatum  tam  bonoria  quam 
jariadictioma  in  univenam,  qua  Ute  patet,  ecdeuam 
jan  divino  obtineat,  q>ucoponim,  deri,  et  populi  rau- 
mo  mm  SancCa  8ed«  eommiuiieario  in  rabm  spiritnali- 
boi  et  oegociis  ecdeaiaadeia  doIII  placetam  n^um  obii- 
iMndi  neeeariua  saberit,  aed  pronua  libera  eriC;"  and 
tbe  allocadoa  of  Ptua  IX,  at  the  publicaUon  of  the  Om- 
earAtt,  wyti  "Cum  Romanua  pontifex  Cbriati  his  in 
tmie  Ticarias  et  beatiarimi  apoetolonim  pnitcipi«  euo- 
cenor  primatum  ,  .  .  divine  obtineat  Jure,  turn  Catho- 
iicom  hoe  dogma  in  ipaa  conventione  luculenttminia 
fuit  Tcibia  expreaaum,  ac  propterea  aimtil  de  medio  sub- 
lau  et  ndidtna  evnba  peeeatinqiw  deleU  falaa  per- 
TciH  iUa  «t  ftmeatiMiau  opinio  eiden  diTino  primaini 
cJoHtne  Jnribua  plane  advem  et  lb  hae  Apoatolica  Sede 
Mipcr  damnaU  atqne  pmcripta,  de  habenda  scilicet 
a  dvili  gnbemio  venia,  vel  executlone  eonim,  qua 
ret  ipiritualea  et  eodeMOBlica  negotia  resptciunt.''  Tbe 
principie  ■•  also  saved  in  tfaoee  cases  where  it  is  allowed 
to  the  States  oidjr  in  eonaideratioa  of  the  circumstuices 
{ttmporum  raUom  hablla),  to  decide  by  woiidly  pro- 
ceduc,  in  merely  dvil  aflUn  vS  the  clergy,  or  even  in 
criminal  mauers  in  whieb  tbey  are  biv<dv«d  (jliufr. 
CoK.  arL  xii,  etc),  • 

Tbe  papal  rights  relate  to  the  supreme  government 
of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  honors  de- 
rived fram  it.  Distinction  is  made  between  rights  essen- 
tial to  (he  existeuoe  of  the  prima^  C^tra  tmnlic^, 
firimigtmia,  maturatia)  and  tboae  wbicb  have  been 
gnduaDy  added  to  Uic  otben,  bat  are  not  absoluuly 
imUapensable  to  tbe  primacy  {jura  aaddatUdia,  ae- 
ynmia,  tetmiana)  (Santer,  §  466;  Droste-HulshofT, 
Gnmdtim  de*  ffommien  KirduHredUi,  ii,  pL  i,  §  182 
sq.;  Eichbom,  KirdUmndU,  i,  679  sq.;  Roskovany,  De 
Priwutu  Poitificia  Somam  [AngoataTindelicor.  1884], 
§  44  ai|.;  {  M  a(|.).  As  essmtiala  wa  And,  first,  the 
maey  of  booor  and  of  Jaris(Uctioa,  of  tbe  highest  con- 
sidecatioa  and  of  general  government,  Induding  disci- 
pline, tbe  right  of  legialatiiDn,  devoludon,  and  protec- 
tion. Among  tbe  additional  rigfats  or  privileges  are  the 
jmrisdictioa  in  ctnua  arxbm  ac  majortt,  tbe  decinun  in 
last  reaoit  of  the  leserved  caaca,  et&  The  prima^  of 
tbe  pap^  jmisdictina  conpriseo — 

(1.)  The  Rf^^mtaHon  o/Ot  Roma*  CortoHe  Ckwrdu 
— Aa  the  Rptesmtttin  bead,  tta  pqw  has^  partly  in 
proper  perwn,  partly  in  co-operation  with  the  cardinals, 
to  defend  the  general  interests  and  special  concerns  of 
the  Church  with  tbe  exterior  poweiH.  He  has  to  make 
oonvnitions  with  the  different  states  oonceming  the 
derical  institations  existing  in  tbem  and  diraoUy  sub- 
ordinated to  tbe  papal  see. 

(S:)  Th»  Swfnm  EceletiaMoat  liyiiMi.  — Tbe 
pope  Una  decrees  n  well  wbaat  satjeeta  of  discipline 
as  of  doctrine,  and  seenres  the  approbation  of  the  Church 
h^the  convocation  of  a  council  or  byother  means.  The 
nrccsailjr  of  the  approbation  of  the  council  is  not  recog- 
nised by  tbe  pope.  As  the  pope,  speaking  fx  cathedra, 
cannot  'err  aooording  to  the  doctrine  tbe  Church,  all 
memben  tbe  CMholic  Church  are  bound  in  sneb  case 
to  aabmit  to  tbe  decision  oftbe  sovereign  pontiff.  This 
prtndple  was  solemnly  recognised  at  the  proclama- 
tMW  of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  But  the  papal  infallibility  does  not  ex- 
tend to  oattm  of  fact.  Bellarmine  himself  says  (De 
Romumo  Ptmtijkr,  lib.  iv,  cap.  2),  "Conveniunt  omnes 
poaae  Pontificem,  et  cum  coctn  consiliomm  vel  cum  ge- 
oerali  ooodlio,  emre  in  controverstis  facti  particula- 
ribua,  quB  ex  infonnatione  testimooiisque  hnminnm 
pmdpoe  peodenL"  Appeals  ftom  Pimt\fle»  amfit  iif/br- 
mato  ad  swKvs  i^orwumiim  have  always  been  in  use. 
In  virtDC  of  hia  It^Mativc  powers,  the  pope  can  diq>eti- 


sate  and  authentically  interpret ;  and  in  virtue  of  tbe 
same  he  orders  tbe  resolutions  of  the  provincial  synods 
to  be  re-examined  and  approved  by  tbe  Coogr^aiio 
Concilii  (Benedict  XIT,  De  Sgrnodo  Dimeaana,  UU  xiii, 
cap.8,No^6). 

(8.)  J%e  Bi^kM  ^ekntuHcal  Svperviriom.—TtepmU 
from  all  dioceaes  are  regulariy  sent  to  the  pope.  The 
bishops,  by  the  oath  they  have  to  take  before  their  con- 
secratiofuare  bound  to  appear  in  person  ("  Limina  apos- 
ttdorum  ringnlia  annis  ant  per  me  aut  per  oertum  nun> 
tium  viriubo^  nba— abetdva^;  but  the  viritatio  Aim- 
■MM  can  be  replaced  by  a  rttatio  Matua  diaceteos,  which 
must  Uke  place  in  conformity  with  an  instruction  of  Ben- 
edia  Xrv  (De  Sj/nodo  Dieeei$ami,  lib.  xili,  cap.  7  sq.). 

(4.)  The  Biglutt  Ecdtria^eal  A  dmtnulrtition  (Regi- 
men Eodesiis).— It  comprises  the  decirion  in  the  eauta 
anJuce  ac  majort*.  To  these  behmg  tbe  cauia  epuetf 
^wntsi— namely,  tbe  confinnali(»)  of  decled,  the  admis- 
sion of  postulated  Usbopa;  tbe  eonaeenation,  permnta* 
lion,  deposit;  aooepution  <tf  lerignations;  app(dnt> 
tnent  of  ooadjutofs;  foundation,  division,  fuuun  iif  dfa^ 
oesea ;  collation  of  the  pallium ;  confirmation  and  sup- 
pression of  derical  orders  and  ecdcMaslical  inititutlons; 
beatification  and  canonization ;  tbe  acknowledgment 
relics;  theesublisbment  and  abrogation  of generalrelig- 
iouB  feasts;  the  right  of  deci^on  in  reserved  cases.  In 
virtue  of  his  supremacy,  the  pope  has  also  a  right,  in  case 
of  insufficient,  faulty  administration  of  the  clerical  dig- 
nitaries, to  take  tbe  government  in  his  own  hands,  and 
do  everywhere  what  iswanted.  On  the  right  of  admin* 
istration  is  also  founded  Iba  ri^t  of  impofring  cedesia^ 
tical  taxes. 

II.  iV(BKKyo/'ffoiior^(l.)The  pope  has  not  onlypre- 
eminenee  over  the  clerical  dignitarieit  but  is  tradition- 
ally recognised  even  by  tbe  worldly  powers.  The  po- 
litical  antboritiei^  in  their  conventions  with  him,  allow 
his  name  to  stand  first  (2.)  The  title  and  the  qualifica- 
tions connected  with  it  underwent  some  changes.  The 
name  of  pope  belongs,  rince  Gre^cory  VII's  time,  exelo- 
nvely  to  the  bishop  of  Rome;  likewise  the  derignation 
of  Sumnus  Pontillut.  Fontif^x  Maximua  was  only  ata 
later  period  reserved  (br  bim.  Gregory  I  declined  tbe 
title  of  Ftatriarcba  Universalis  (sec  cap.  4,  6,  dist.  xdx), 
and  preferred  being  called  Uervua  Servorum  Dei,adesig- 
nation  which  has  unce  become  official  (comp.  Thomas- 
rin,  Feftu  ac  Soea  EccUnct  Ditdpima,  lib.  i,  pt.  i,  cap. 
4,  60,  No.  14;  Ferraris,  Bibliotkeca  Cammka,  s.  v.; 
/>apa.art.ii,No,8a-86;  Fbiltips,J.«.v.699sq.).  Tbe 
qualification  of  mmehit  is  also^  In  cariy  times,  spedally 
applied  to  the  Roman  fatsbops.  In  tbe  Dietatiu  Grrgorn 
VII,  Nob 38,  we  read,  "Quod  Romanna  Pontifex,  ea- 
nonice  fuerit  ordinatns,  meritis  fi.  Petri  induUtanter  eA- 
dtur  sanctuB,  testante  S.  Ennodto  Papiensi  Episcopo,  el 
multis  S8.  PatribuB  faventibos,  sicut  in  decretis  R  Sym- 
machi  P.  continetur."  Therefore  the  usual  address  is 
"saoctisrime  palei"  (boly  father).  (For  tbe  homage 
forraeriy  paid  bin  and  bis  pastoral  ensigns,  see  the  art. 
Popb;  fbr  theenprematy  of  tbe  pope  over  councils,  see 
SupRBHACT ;  for  the  relation  of  the  papacy  to  temporal 
poaseeeions,  see  Tkmporai.  Poweb  op  the  Pope  ;  see 

also  ROMAHISM.) 

In  ai»wer  to  tbe  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  pri- 
macy we  here  subjoin  tbe  heads  of  Barrow's  famous 
argument  against  it  in  bis  treatiw  On  Ute  BMprtKacg 
( Woria  [  Lond.  1841],  vol  iii).  He  says  thera  may  be 
"a  primacy  of  worth  or  personal  excellent;  a  fn- 
macy  of  reputation ;  a  primacy  of  order  or  bare  di^ 
nity  and  i»ecedence;  a  primacy  of  power  and  Jaria- 
diction.  1.  The  first — a  primacy  of  worth  —  we  may 
well  grant  to  Peter,  for  probsUy  be  did  exceed  the 
rest  of  bis  brethren  in  personal  endowments  and  ca- 
padties.  2.  A  primacy  of  repute,  which  Paul  means 
when  be  speaks  of  those  who  bad  a  spedal  reputa- 
tion, of  those  who  aaemed  to  be  pillaft  of  the  supers 
eminent  apostles  (GaL  ii,  6,  9;  S  Cor.  xi.  6;  xil,  11). 
[This  advantage  cannot  be  reAtsed  biqi7teipg^H4r9*~ 
ssry  consequence  of  thoae  efiU'i^ntitti&^^Menl 
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in  bim,  ami  of  the  illuatrious  perfuroMncea  whiered  by 
bim  beyond  tbe  mL  TbU  nay  be  inferred  frooa  that 
renown'wbicb  he  has  bad  flpom  the  begbudng  \  and  like- 
wiee  tnm  his  being  so  eoDitaotly  ranked  in  tbe  first 
place  before  the  rest  of  his  brethren.]  8.  As  to  a  pri- 
macy of  order  or  bare  dignity,  tmpmtiag  that  common- 
ly, in  alt  meetings  and  proceedings,  the  other  apostles 
<tid  yield  him  the  precedence,  it  may  be  questioned ;  for 
this  does  not  seem  suitable  to  the  gravity  of  such  per- 
sons, or  their  condition  and  circumstances,  to  stand  upon 
■eremonies  of  respect ;  for  our  Lard's  rules  seem  to  ex- 
clude all  semUanca  of  ambition,  all  kind  of  inequality 
and  distance  between  his  apostles.  [But  yet  this  pri- 
macy may  ba  granted  as  probable  npon  divers  accounts 
of  use  and  convenience ;  it  might  be  useful  to  preserve 
order,  and  to  promote  expedition,  or  to  prevent  confu- 
sion, distraction,  and  dilatory  obstruction  in  the  man- 
agement of  things.]  4.  As  to  a  primacy  importing  a 
superiority  in  command,  power,  or  Jnrisdiction,  this  wo 
have  great  reason  to  deny  upon  the  following  eonsider- 
atioos:  (1.)  For  such  a  powCT  it  was  needful  that  a  com- 
mlsston  from  God,  its  foundv,  should  be  granted  in  ab- 
solute and  perspicuous  terms ;  bat  ou  such  commission 
is  extant  in  Soipture.  (2.)  If  so  illnstrioas  an  ot&ce 
was  instituted  by  our  Saviour,  it  is  strange  that  nowhere 
in  the  erangeliul  or  apostolical  history  there  should  be 
any  express  mention  of  that  institution.  (8.)  If  Peter 
had  been  instituted  sovereign  of  the  apostoUosl  senate, 
his  office  and  state  had  beoi  in  nature  and  kind  very 
distinct  from  the  common  office  of  the  other  apostles,  ss 
the  oflSce  of  a  king  from  the  office  of  any  subject  [and 
probably  would  have  been  dignified  by  some  distinct 
name,  as  thst  of  arch-apostle,  arch-pastor,  tbe  vicar  of 
Christ,  or  tbe  like;  but  no  such  name  or  title  was  as- 
sumed by  bim,  or  was  by  the  rest  attributed  to  him], 
(4.)  There  was  no  office  abore  that  of  an  apostle  known 
totbeapostleaorprimitiTeChurch(Ephes,iv,  U;  ICor. 
zU,  28).  ifi.)  Onr  Lord  himself  declared  against  this 
kind  of  primacy,  prohibiting  bis  apostles  to  affect,  to 
seek,  to  assume,  or  admit  a  superiority  of  power,  one 
above  another  (Uike  xxii„14-24;  Mark  ix,36).  (6.) 
We  do  not  find  any  peculiar  administraUon  committed 
to  Peter,  nor  any  privilege  conferred  on  bim  which  was 
not  also  granted  to  the  other  apostles  (Hatt,  xx,  SS; 
Hark  xvi,  lb).  (7.)  When  Peter  wrote  two  catholic 
epistles,  there  does  not  appear  in  either  of  them  any  in- 
timation or  any  pretence  to  this  arcb-apuetolical  power. 
(6.)  In  all  relaiions  which  occur  in  Scripture  about  con- 
troversies incident  to  doctrine  or  practice,  there  is  no  a[w 
peal  made  to  Peter's  judgment  or  allegation  of  it  as  de- 
cisive, no  atgumcnc  ia  btdlt  on  his  authority.  (0.)  Peur 
nowhere  appears  intermeddling  as  a  Judge  or  governor 
paramount  in  such  cases  [yet  where  he  does  himself 
deal  with  heretics  and  disorderly  persons,  he  proceeds 
not  as  a  pope,  decreeing,  but  as  sn  apostle,  warning,  ar- 
guing, and  persuading  against  tbem].  (10.)  Tbe  coii- 
Hdeiation  of  the  apostles  proceeding  in  the  conversion 
of  people,  in  tbe  foundation  of  churches,  and  in  admin- 
istration of  their  spiritual  aflUis  will  exdnde  any  prob- 
ability of  Peter's  Jurisdiction  over  them.  [They  went 
about  their  business,  not  by  order  or  license  from  Peter, 
but  according  to  special  direction  of  God's  Spirit.]  (II.) 
Tbe  nature  of  the  apostolic  ministry — their  not  being 
fixed  in  one  place  of  residence,  but  continnally  moving 
about  the  world — the  state  of  things  at  that  time,  and 
the  manner  of  Peter's  life,  render  it  unlikely  that  he  had 
such  a  jnriadictioa  over  tlw  apostlee  as  some  assign  him, 
(12.)  It  was  indeed  most  reqwsite  that  every  apostle 
should  have  a  complete,  absolute,  independent  authori^ 
in  managing  the  duties  and  concerns  of  the  office,  thst 
he  might  not  anywise  be  obstructed  in  the  dischan;e  of 
them,  not  clogged  with  a  need  to  consult  others,  not 
'"mpered  with  orders  from  those  who  were  at  a  dis- 
,  (18.)  The  diaeoune  and  behavior  of  Paul  to- 
Peter  are  evldenoe  that  be  ^d  not  acknowledge 
pendenee  on  bim,  or  any  auljectiai  to  bim  (GaL 
(14.)  If  Peter  had  beni  qipointed  sovereign  of 


the  Church,  it  seems  that  it  should  have  been  reqmate 
that  he  should  have  outlived  all  tbe  ^wstlca ;  for  othe> 
wise  the  Choreh  would  have  wanted  a  bead,  or  iboe 
mnst  have  bew  an  inextricdde  eootrovessy  who  thst 
head  was.  But  Peter  died  long  before  John,  as  sU 
agree,  and  perhaps  before  diveis  others  of  the  aposik*.* 
From  these  arguments  we  most  see  what  tittle  gmood 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  to  derive  the  aupremacr  cf  the 
pope  from  tlie  supposed  primacy  of  Peter.    See  Pora. 

Frimu.   See  Prihatk. 

Fritnat,  C^UDK-FRAMfota-HjutiK,  a  Frendi  piri- 
ate,  was  bom  at  Lyons  July  26, 1747.  He  studied,  u 
the  expense  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  John,  at  Lyooi,  and 
entered  the  brotlierbood  of  tlie  Oratoriaaa.  Fiota  the 
coUt^  at  Jfaneilles  be  went  to  that  of  O^foo,  whoc  he 
became  profeitor  of  rhetoric  and  theolagy.  Attbeage 
of  twenty-dght  be  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  hvemt  a 
successful  preacher.  lu  1786  he  was  made  curate  of  Si. 
James  at  I>ouai.  During  the  revolutioDary  agitaliaD 
he  gave  his  support  to  the  republican  cause  by  lakinf: 
the  required  oath.  He  was  made  constitutioaal  bohcy 
of  the  North  March  27,  1791,  and  eoUUished  Um  tm 
of  bis  efnscopacy  at  Cambray.  Be  reaigned  oAoe  !ler. 
IS,  17M.  and  had  even  tbe  wealniesa  to  letara  to  the 
convention  his  letters  of  priesthood.  But  tliia  stepdU 
not  prevent  him  from  presiding  over  s  diocesan  mod 
held  at  Lille  in  1797.  He  assisted  at  tbe  conodl  heU 
at  Paris  at  the  end  of  that  year,  and  was  transfened  bj 
bis  associates  to  the  bishopric  of  Rhone  and  Loire  Fek 
1796.  At  this  time  he  composed  a  papnr  to  jaatify  his 
oadi  of  tiatied  to  royal^,  which  was  fbuDd  in  the 
actions  of  that  council.  AQcr  tlie  Coocoidat,  he  wai 
chosen,  April  9, 1803,  archtnshop  of  Touloase,  wbeic  hr 
his  mild  measures  he  triomphed  over  all  ohstaclea.  Ai 
primate  be  was  present  at  tbe  coroaadoa  of  NapofeMi 
I,  and  the  pallium  was  conferred  upwi  him  Jaau  Ifi. 
1805.  He  was  finally  chosen  senator  and  count  of  tbt 
empire  Uay  19, 1806;  and  during  tbe  Hundred  Dsv^ 
lie  was  called  to  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peenk  Jent 
4, 1818.  He  died  at  Tovlonse  Oct.  10, 1816. — Hoefcr. 
Nam.  Siog.  Cinirale,  s.  v. 

Primate  (Let  prwau;  Fr,  prumat,  first)  is  tbe 
title  of  a  grade  in  the  hierarchy  immediately  below  tbt 
rank  of  patriarch  (q.  v.).  In  pcnnt  of  jurisdictkei  tbr 
pritnacy  was,  historically,  developed  out  of  the  episco- 
pate by  papal  communication  of  prinMtial  righta.  Tt*r 
primatea,  in  this  sense  of  the  won),  are  more  particular- 
ly an  institution  of  the  West;  for  although  the  Greek 
denomination  ttapxK  isgaierilly  transhitad  by  jm  imu. 
there  are  unmiMi^bledilfefenoes.  The  exaicha  ofih' 
East  were  subordiiiated  to  no  patriarch,  and  wen,  so  C.t 
as  rights  are  oonoemed,  their  eqnab  in  tbeir  tUoctse'. 
and  only  in  rank  were  they  their  inferiors.  S«ch  rela- 
tions were  out  of  the  question  in  the  Western  Chorcti 
where  tbe  patriarchate  was  held  by  tbe  papal  prhasrr 
in  the  person  of  tbe  lushop  of  Rnne,  who  was  rew^gw* 
as  poaseswng  nniversal  supreme  Juriartictioii.  The  fn- 
mates,  as  such,  were  metropolitans  who  enjoyed  a  prt- 
eminenoe  of  Jurisdiction  over  the  other  Insbopa  of  s 
Gonntry.  This  pre-eminence  was  founded  on  their  ri^ 
of  consecrating  the  other  metropolitans  and  btahapa.  m 
convoking  national  coundls,  of  receiving  appeels,  nc 
Originslly  this  dignity  was  connected  with  tlw  imwbs- 
tinn  to  a  pontifical  vicariate,  as  was  the  case  with  tb 
hi^op  of  Aries,  and  it  rested,  in  general,  on  an  cxpGrv 
appointment  by  tbe  pope.  There  was  one  exccptaea  »■ 
that  in  the  person  of  the  bishop  (tfCmbage,  who^  thoact 
not  assnming  the  primatial  title,  exerted  all  the  n^t> 
implied  by  it  in  Aftica.  The  relation  in  which  the  pri- 
macy almost  everywhere  stood  to  the  national  inteiew. 
which  obliged  its  bearers,  as  the  first  bishops  of  tfc> 
Stat^  to  take  B(»ne  share  in  tbt  potitieal  oonoeciia,  cm- 
etaed  a  detrimental  influence,  and  led  aooa  of  them  t« 
asseit  overbearing  pietenriona  eontraijfai  Iba  asahosity 
(rfthe  head  of  tbe  phuieh./'TbMwm^  pn- 
IIUU7  baa  ndt£id|i!(il^^^lHU^Vlin«  and  » 
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■oM  cMCt  noaing  icowbtt  of  it  bnt  MMiH  ntarior  dlB- 
linctfiniL  The  chief  primati«l  mm  of  the  West  were: 
ia  Spun — Seville  aod  Tarragona  (afterwards  united  in 
Teledo);  in  France — Aries,  Khdnu,  Lyons,  and  Rouen 
(among  whom  the  archbishop  of  Lruns  claims  the  title 
of  primat  det  /rrtMott, "  primate  the  primatea");  in 
£oglaod — Canterbury ;  in  G^many — Mains,  Salsburg, 
sod  Trier;  in  Ireland — Armagh,  and  for  the  Pale,  Dnb- 
lio;  in  Scotland— St.  Andrews;  in  Hungary— Gran t  in 
Poland— Oncien;  and  in  the  Northern  Ungdon*— Lund. 

In  the  Cbnrcb  of  England  the  arefabWtop  of  Canter- 
bay  ia  atjled  primate  of  aU  England;  the  arch  bishop 
of  York,  primate  of  England.  In  Ireland,  the  arehUah- 
«p  of  Armagh  ia  primate  of  ail  Ireland,  and  the  arch- 
bisbop  of  DaUtn,  primate  of  Ireland.  The  title  of  pri- 
mate in  England  and  Ireland  confers  no  JurisdicUon  be- 
yond that  of  archbishop.  The  name  priniu  ia  applied  in 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  to  the  presiding  biahop. 
He  ia  ehoaea  by  the  bishops  out  of  their  own  nnmbw, 
without  thdr  being  bound  to  give  effect  to  senioriQ'  of 
Amsecration  or  precedency  of  diocese. 

Prime  (Lat  prima,  the  first- L  e.  hour),  the  first 
<d  the  so-called  "leeaer  honrs"  of  the  Koman  Breviary 
(q.  v.X  It  may  be  called  the  public  morning  prayer  of 
that  Church,  and  corresponds  in  substance  with  the 
morning  service  of  the  other  ancient  liturgies,  allow - 
anee  bdng  made  for  Latin  peculiarities.  Prime  com- 
mences with  the  beautiful  hymn  of  PrudenUus,  Jam 
&KH  orto  mdert,  which  is  followed  by  three  and  occa- 
•iiMially  four  psaltne  (xxii,  xxvi,  liv,  cxriii);  but  the 
laH  portion  conrists  of  the  opening  verses  of  the  1 18th 
(in  the  A.  V.  the  cxix,  1-82)  pealm,  which  ia  oonUnued 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  "  lesser  hours."  Prime  con- 
dedea  with  prayers  appropriate  to  the  beginning  of  a 
Christtaa*a  day.  See  Pmetcr,  Cowtmentarif  ok  tKt  Book 
<ff  Comm9»  Ptaiftr,  p.  187.  See  CASOiticAi*  Hotntfli 

Pxlme,  EbeiWBeT,  a  Prcabyteiian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Milfbrd,  Conn.,  July  21,  1700,  graduated  at 
Tale  Oolkge  in  1718,  and  at  the  age  cf  nineteen  was 
asRiUnt  of  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Jonea,  pastor  at  Hunting- 
ton, U  I.,  whose  colleague  he  became  four  years  after. 
He  remained  in  charge  of  this  congregation  until  bis 
death.  Sept,  26,  1779  (according  to  another  account, 
OcL  8).  For  a  period  iS  oeaily  sevni  yean^  tma  1766 
to  ITre,  be  bad  an  asaistant,  but  dnnng  the  troubled 
limes  of  the  Revolution  the  whole  charge  rested  with 
him,  and  he  was  even  obliged  at  one  time  to  flee  from 
his  dwelling,  and  live  in  retirement  for  a  season  in  a 
solitary  neighborhood  of  his  congregation.  He  is  the 
progenitor  of  a  family  of  eminent  Presbyterian  divines. 
Mr.  Prime  pabtished  a  DUcouv.  on  the  Natvn  of  Or- 
dmalwn.  See  Sprague,  Amit^  of  Uu  Amer.  Pulpit,  iii, 
80  aq. 

Prima,  John,  an  English  divine  of  some  note, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  He 
waa  educated  at  Oxford  University,  and  held  at  one 
time  a  fellowship.  He  published,  TKt  Sacramtnii 
(Lond.  1582,  9vo):  — Nature  and  Grace  (ibid.  1583, 
8vo):  —  ^frmoiis  (Oxon.  1686,  iva):  —  Exposition  and 
Obtrvafiont  upon  Si,  Paul  to  ihe  Galatiani  (Lond.  1587, 
8vo) ;  —  The  ContolationM  of  David,  a  sermon  on  Paa. 
xxiii.  4  (ibid.  1688,  8vo) :— Sermons  (ibid.  1588,  8vo). 

Prime,  Natbaniel  Sondder,  D.Dn  an  American 
divine,  waa  bora  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  April  81,  1785, 
and  educated  at  PrfaicMon,  where  be  graduated  in  1804^ 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  following  year  in  the 
Presbyterian  Chorch,  and  was  snbeeqirently  stationed 
at  Sag  Harbor,  Freahpond,  Smithtown,  Cambridge,  New 
Tork,  and  other  places.  He  also  acted  aa  principal  of 
litetuy  inatitutions  at  Cambridge,  Sing  Sing,  and  New- 
bmgh,  and  g^ned  distinction  aa  a  teacher.  Hedtcdand- 
denly  at  UaoMnmeek,  N.  J.,  March  27, 1866.  Dr.  Prime 
published  three  single  Sermmt  (1811,  1817,  1626),  an 
Aidrtm  (1815),  and  a  Chargetothe  Rev.  SamMttlrmaut 
Prme  (1887),  many  ttatiatical  and  other  articles  in  pe> 
risdicala.  and  the  two  following  worim,  Famlltar  lOu- 


troHom  i^CM^km  Baptism  (1818, 12mo),  in  which  lie 
defonds  inbnt  baptism:  — A  //utory  o/  Long  JtUmd 
fion  UifrH  Settlement  6g  Ike  Eunpeam  to  Ike  Year 
1816  (RY.  and  Pitlabtttgb,  1846, 12mo).  "He  had  a 
mind  of  nncomroon  force  and  discrimination,  a  ndrle 
and  generous  spirit,  simple  and  engaging  manners,  an 
invincible  firmness  in  adhering  to  his  own  convictions, 
an  earnest  devotion  to  the  best  interesu  of  his  fellow- 
men,  an  excellent  talent  for  the  pulpit,  great  Uct  at 
pubUc  budoeas,  and  a  remariubly  graceful  facility  at 
mingling  in  a  deUberadve  body."— Sprague,  AmiaU  o/ 
tke  Amer.  Pulpit,  iii,  83;  AUi'bone,  Diet,  ef  Brit,  and 
Awwr,  Amtior$f  a.  t. 

Primer,  King's,  is  an  English  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ment published  in  1645,  conuining  the  C^ndar,  Ihe 
Ten  (^mmandments,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Salutation  of  the  Virgin,  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  a 
litany,  and  prayers  fur  varioun  occasions.  It  was  edited 
by  the  authority  of  King  Henry  VIII,  and  hence  de- 
rives ita  title.  A  prefatory  admonition  to  the  reader 
complains  of  eereral  books  calculated  to  mislead  the 
people  in  their  appticatfam  to  the  saints,  and  to  set  God 
and  his  creatures  on  the  some  leveL  Though  many 
divines  had  made  a  special  distinction  between  Xarptia 
and  tovXtia,  and  appropriated  the  Siat  only  to  God, 

yet  in  practice  this  distinetion  waa  too  often  fiagot- 

ten. 

Besides  the  King^  Primer,  Ibeie  U  also  the  Good^ 
Prjpner  of  1686,  drawn  up  by  Marshal,  archdeacon  of 
Nottingham,  and  Ihe  Mamiai  of  Prayen,  or  the  Primer 
in  English,  of  1639.  Primer  means  first  book,  and  was 
used  often  as  analogous  to  the  term  prayer-book,  tbongh 
it  contained  selections  of  services  made  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  compiler.  The  Pryntr  of  SaUiibury 
Uh  beaia  the  date  of  various  years,  the  flrst  edition  be- 
ing poblisbed  in  1 527.— Eadie,  s.  v.  See  Collier,  Eedei. 
ffiet.  pt  ii,  bk.  ii ;  Procter,  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Cammm  Pra^,  p.  12,  75;  Wheatly,  On  Ike  Book  qf 
Common  Prayer,  p.  28. 

PtimeroH,  Gilbbbt,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  centor)',  first  as  minister 
of  the  French  Church  in  London,  later  as  chaplain  to 
James  I,  and  still  later  as  canon  of  Windsor.  He  died 
in  1642.  His  works  are,  La  Tromp^tt  de  Sion,  etc,  en 
XVII I  SermoM  (Berger,  1610,  8vo;  and  in  Latin  by 
Joan  Anctioranam  Dantia,  1681,  8to)  ;—Le  Veen  de  Ja- 
cob oppoai  atae  Venue  de  Moinee  (ibid.  1610, 4  vda.  8vo ; 
in  English  by  John  Bulteet,  Lond.  1617,  foL)  -.—La  Di- 
fmm  de  ia  Reliffion  rfformie  centre  M.  f'ranfois  Bto- 
vin  (Berger,  1619,  8vo): — Panigyrique  au  trei-grand 
Prince  CkarUi,  Prince  de  GaUei  (Paris,  1624, 8vo):  — 
Nine  Sermon*  on  Pea.  xxxix,  19  (Load.  1626,  4to):  — 
7Vo  Sermon*  on  Mait.  v,  4,  and  Lfike  vi,  21  (1626, 8vo). 

PrlmloerittS.  i.  e.  tAs  Aiifof  kit  order  (fVom  LaU 
primxu,  first,  and  oma,  wax),  one  whose  name  was 
first  inscribed  on  the  tablet  of  the  church,  which  was 
covered  with  wax.  The  word  does  not  always  signify 
priority  of  power  or  jurisdiction ;  sometimes  only  piwr* 
ity  of  time,  or  precedency  of  honor  or  dignity  in  respect 
of  place.  Augustine  calls  Stephen  primitxriue  many- 
rum,  Bernard  calls  many  primiceria  virginitatie.  The 
word  is  frequently  met  with  in  mediseval  Latin,  and 
designates  an  officer  in  monasteries.  In  the  Liber  Bo- 
rnant  Ordimt  the  dndea  of  the  office  are  thus  described ; 
PrimieeriuM  ttiat  te  esse  mi  ar^idiaeono,  etc; :  "  The 
primicerios  must  understand  that  he  is  subordinate  to 
the  archdeacon ;  and  to  his  office  it  specially  belongs  to 
preside  over  the  deacons  during  the  time  that  they  are 
communicating  instruction;  to  maintain  proper  disci- 
pline, as  one  who  must  render  account  to  God ;  lo  fur< 
nish  the  deacoi»  with  satijects  on  which  tt>ey  must  dis< 
course,"  etc  Du  Cange  gives  vaiiOiis  meanings  of  the 
term,  dependent  on  the  word  with  which  it  happens  to 
be  connected;  as  primieerivi  nAdiaeomtnm,  notario- 
nmt,  lectomm,  etc  But  in  a  UKae  KSflcted  senM  ori- 
ndoerina  derignatcatbe  bclAitiM^«hilpt«ikd@^t(*Mtd 
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IB  enplovad  with  thta  speciOc  tnewiuis  in  Ghrodegtog'fl 
rule,  and  in  the  atatutes  of  AroaUriut,  conflrmed  by  the 
8ynod  of  Aix-U-Cbapelle  in  817,  where  the  primiceriuB 
appears  at  the  head  of  the  capitulary  register,  imme- 
diately after  the  archdeacon  aiul  archpre^yter.  The 
functions  of  the  primiceriiu  were  specially  to  instruct 
the  deaconny  subdeaoona,  and  minorista  in  the  choral 
siing  (benea  faia  name  of  /VncnKor;  D»  commuU  i,  4), 
in  the  liturgy,  and  in  the  funcUons  of  the  Church ;  to 
inform  the  caiiona  of  the  order  of  the  office  in  the  choir ; 
to  explun  to  the  younger  ones  the  management  of  the 
Breviary,  et&  There  is  a  very  circumstantial  enume- 
ration of  the  dndes  of  the  primicerins  in  the  Epiitoia 
Indori  SpaL  ad  Lmitfrtditm  Cordiik,  "  De  omnibus 
eecL  gradiboa"  (conp.  &  1,  }  18,  Dirt,  xsv,  and  the 
fhigment  of  the  Ordo  Somamm  m  e.  tn,  x, 
primicerii,"  i,  25).  When  the  archdeacons,  io  the  pfo- 
gressirfl  extension  of  their  importance,  obtained  the 
lower  jurisdiction  over  the  priests  and  archprieets,  the 
primicerius  obtained  also  the  full  disciplinary  power 
over  the  minorists.  His  situation  in  the  chapter  waa 
theref<Me  oim  of  importance;  It  ia  sometimes  called  a 
d^mitf  (_De  eonntt.  i,  4),  iomctlmea  a  pertomU  {Da 
comMT.  i,  S),  sometimes  it  is  put  simply  among 
the  ofllces  {'•ffiaa  nwUiy  There  was,  in  general,  do 
uniform  dislribution  of  ranks  in  (he  different  chap- 
ters. When  the  institution  cif  the  Minorites  was 
suppressed,  the  office  of  tlie  primicerius  wss  slso  ex- 
tingutshetl. 

PrlmltlW,  PramlOM.  PrimitiiB  is,  with  the  an- 
cient pagans,  the  name  given  to  the  flrst-fruits  of  the 
llelds  awl  gardens^  which  were  annually  brunght  as 
oSeringB  to  the  temples  or  abodes  of  the  prieata.  We 
find  thto  eostom  among  almost  all  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  also  among  the  Israelites,  like  many  other  retig- 
tous  customs  and  institutions  of  the  Jews,  this  kind  of 
exterior  worship,  considered  ss  « tribute  of  gratitude  fur 
G(hI*s  blessings,  was  adopted  by  the  Chrisdan  Church, 
and  urgently  recommended  by  the  fathers,  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  the  gifts  hring  Idt  to  be  determined  by  the 
pious  filings  of  the  indlridnal:  **Non  mnt  speciali 
nomine  diffinit*,  sed  oflferentium  arbitrio  derelictn"  {De 
decim.  et  prim,  iii,  SO).  They  certainly  bore  the  char- 
acter of  free  offerings,  while  the  tithe — with  the  Jews 
always,  since  Hoses's  time ;  with  the  Christians  at  least 
since  Chariemagne's  time — repreeenle  a  strict  right ;  for, 
that  the  premicea  should  not  remain  below  the  aizUeth 
part,  and  not  exceed  a  fortieth  of  the  complete  harvest, 
is  only  an  approximate  Indication,  to  be  found  in  Jer^ 
oroe,  Commenf.  iK  Ezeek,  c.  xlvi.  With  the  more  gen- 
eral and  stricter  execution  of  the  laws  about  the  tithe. 
In  the  Carlovingian  age,  the  premices  disappeared,  lit- 
tle by  little,  or  were  preserved  only  in  part,  and  in  a 
changed  form. 

Plixnltiv«  Ohrirtianlty  is  the  religion  of  the 
New  Teatament  flnt  exem^iBed  after  the  esubliah- 
ment  of  the  new  fUth  by  that  ecclesiastiGal  organiza- 
tion called  the  Church,  under  State  patronage.  See 
PnimTivK  Church.  In  distinction  from  this,  we  have 
apoatolic  Christianity,  the  period  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  l^x>ra  of  the  founder  of  the  New-Testament 
dispensation.  See  Afowtolic  Church  ;  CHRisriANiTr. 

Piimltlve  Church.  An  expreanon  nse«l  to  de- 
note the  condition  of  the  Church,  as  respects  doctrine 
anddiscipline,  in  the  earfjrrtngnof  itahiatory.  Though 
this  term  is  employed  with  little  precision  by  eeclerias- 
tical  writers,  it  moat  frequently  refers  to  the  Church  of 
•he  Brst  three  centuriea.   See  Chubch. 

PrimltlTa  Dootrlaa.  It  ia  the  opinion  of  some 
persona  that  there  is  a  **  primitive  doctrine,"  indepen- 
dent of  Scripture, "  always  to  be  found  somewhere  in 
the  Catholic  traditions;"  by  which  language,  apparent- 
ly, they  mean  to  teach  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Church  is  not  tn  be  founil  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  yet  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  fathers;  but  they  seem  to  siip- 
poee  that  some  part  of  the  oral  teadiing  of  the  apostles 


might,  though  in  an  mnmttOi  form,  be  yet  in  the  poa- 
aession  of  the  Church,  so  thmt  the  Church  might  at  aay 
time  declare  a  doctrine  not  oppooed  to  Scripture,  on  what 
is  called  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity,  to  hare 
oome  down  by  auccaaave  oral  delivery  from  the  apos- 
tles. The  opponents  of  swh  views  consider  that  tbry 
are  incapaMe  of  alnding  the  teat  of  aober  examinatiM, 
becauae  it  is  not  poatiUa  for  in,  at  this  dialanee  of  time 
from  the  days  of  the  apeatks,  to  know  what  they  did 
or  did  not  teach  orally,  or  how  far  what  they  nally  did 
teach  may  not  since  have  been  corrupted.  They  con- 
tend, therefore,  that  to  the  andent  apottolical  wrMsyf 
alone  can  we  look  for  that  which  ia  without  dodbt  to 
be  regarded  as  (hkmhT  apoatoltcal  leQc*siy.  See  Doo- 
trime;  Traditiox. 

PrimltiTe  Methodist  Connection  is  the 
name  of  a  Wealeyan  bod  j  ot  bdiCTen  pcinc^Mlly  ta 
Eni^and  and  the  British  otdonieab 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  stiniag 
reporta  ^Mted  across  the  Atlantic  at  the  power  of  God 
marvellously  displayed  in  the  camp-meetings  of  Amer- 
ica. The  practice  of  holding  religious  services  in  the 
open  air  had  touch  declined  among  British  Methodist^ 
aa  inaUtbelarge  towna  andmany  of  the  villages  they 
now  had  commodious  chapels,  and  the  tidings  of  pen- 
tecoatal  gatherings  in  Western  forests  renewed  the 
memory  of  the  days  of  Wesley  and  WbitefieU.  TUa 
renewed  interest  wss  increased  by  the  vinta  of  Lmcss* 
Dow  to  England  and  Ireland.  Oa  the  tbre^tald  «f  lUa 
period,  a  young  mu  of  studiona  habits,  nwncd  Hugh 
Bourne,  was  aoAring  intensely  tbnmgh  an  agiNiiaiag 
conviction  of  sin.  From  Ma  ^th  to  his  twcnty<«ixtk 
year,  be  addon  went  Io  bed  without  a  dread  of  betag 
in  hell  before  morning;  and  momiug  biougbt  hin 
no  relief,  for  he  thought  he  would  be  in  beh  befan 
night.  He  pursued  his  studies,  year  aAs  year,  witk 
intense  zeal,  but  nowhere  in  bb  learning  did  he  iad 
titvinf  knowledge.  In  1799,  when  twcnty-eercn  years 
of  age,  there  fell  in  his  way  a  voiume  centainiiig  the 
L^t «/  /%te*er,  aome  of  Wesley'a  So-mem,  AUsane^ 
^farai,  and  Baxter^  CaB  fo  Oa  ITmeemitrted.  In  aae 
of  Wedey'a  sermona  he  found  "  more  real  Sgbt  thaai  ■■ 
anything  elae  he  had  ever  read."  It  taught  hins  that 
"  opinion  is  not  religion ;  .  .  .  even  right  opinkm  is  aa 
dittant  from  reli^on  as  east  is  from  wcsL"  The  tiase 
of  bis  redemption  drew  nigh.  As  he  read  netdkcr^ 
letters  on  the  manifeautton  of  the  Son  of  Godi, 
flooded  bSa  soul.  He  rapturously  tells  u»,  "I  waa bata 
in  an  instant ;  yea,  paaaed  from  death  nnio  life^ ...  I 
was  ffiled  with  Joy,  km,  and  gfory,  which  made  Ml 
amends  for  the  twenty  years'  suffering."  Soon  after  hia 
conversion  he  joined  the  Wesleyana,  and  realooaly 
sought  the  salvation  of  the  rough  lumbermen  who  wese 
in  his  employment.  On  Hay  HI,  1807,  Mr.  Boome,  aa- 
Nsted  by  Messrs.  William  Clowes,  Thomaa  Cottoo,  and 
otheia  afterwards  prominent  in  tlie  PrtmitiTe  llatlwdiai 
Connection,  held  a  eamp-meetii^  at  Mow  Cap,  a  nuan> 
tain  on  the  border-ltne  between  Slaflbrdsbire  and  Cbesb- 
tre.  Though  the  Connection  did  not  really  exist  tiB 
three  years  later,  this  ia  looked  upon  aa  the  initial  peiat 
in  its  hiitwy,  and  its  annaliata  ddight  to  qoaCa  tke 
lines, 

"The  little  cloud  Increases  stlTI 
Wbfch  fln>t  began  upon  Mow  Hill." 

The  immediate  spiritual  resnlu  of  this  meeting  marc 
than  equalled  the  hopes  of  its  foondera,  and  during  the 
following  summer  several  meetings  a  like  chanKt«r 
were  held  in  the  same  neighborbood.  The  novelty  ot 
these  proceedings  roused  much  <qipositioD  amoog  the 
Weeleyan  Hetbodiata,  who  ftared  the  riae  oTa  finatt- 
ciam  that  might  throw  ridionle  on  true  vriigion ;  and  tka 
preachers  of  the  sumunding  circiuts  iaaned  han^iiBi 
disclaiming  all  connect ioo  with  the  tnovement.  At  the 
next  sesuon  of  the  Wesleyan  Afethodiat  Confeience  the 
following  resolution  was  passed :  "  It  is  our  jodgroeBt 
that,  even  supposing  nu^  meetings  ta  be  allowed  in 
America,  they  »m\^f^B^y^&®&^^<^^^  <-* 
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Ukdv  to  be  productive  of  conddmblc  miseUAf ;  tnd 
w«  discUim  all  oonnection  with  them."  This  declared 
Judgment  of  the  conference  bad  natnnlly  mncb  weight 
with  the  societiea  in  general,  and  moet  of  the  leading 
Methodists  held  aloof  front  the  camp -meeting  move- 
meot.  Bonnie  and  a  few  others  however,  held  on  6mi- 
ly,  barii^  their  neetingi  reoogniMd  by  dvil  airthority, 
■nd  uUi^  pncMtioiM  tot  pmerniw  order. 

Muten  now  cane  to  a  crina.  Tbe  Church  author- 
ities felt  they  could  no  longer  be«r  with  inch  contumacy, 
and  Buume  and  Clowes  were  expelled  from  the  Connec- 
tion. Tbe  nntnunmelUng  of  theee  men  from  Church 
booda,  M  far  from  nlencing  them,  bad  rather  the  effect 
uf  increaaug  their  active  aeaL  At  this  time  there 
Und  in  Cbabira  an  old  man,  miined  James  Ontwfitot, 
"Dotedasamanorextnordinarypie^aodfidth."  Be 
believed  bimadf  called  to  the  ministry,  and  had  prayed 
and  watched  for  the  leading  of  Providwice.  In  1809 
Hugh  Bourne  and  his  brother  James  hired  him  to  preach 
in  n^lected  placee,  for  three  montba^  at  a  salary  of  ten 
ihillingB  a  week.  "  Tbis  la  generally  looked  upon  as  tbe 
commencement  of  the  Prinutive  Methodist  ministry." 
In  tbe  spring  of  1810  several  penma  were  converted  in 
moriings  hdd  1^  Hugh  Boum^  and  formed  into  a 
daasL  "This  dass  was  vBmd  to  tbe  Buial«n  anjuit 
(Wesley an) ;  but  as  they  declined  to  accept  them  unless 
they  (deilged  to  sever  their  connection  with  Hogh 
Boome,  and  as  they  respectfully  declined  acceding  to 
this  demand,  their  application  was  refused."  Bourne 
then  took  it  under  bis  charge  as  a  distinct  society,  and 
tbafonnation  of  this  dasa  mqr  be  omsidered  the  birth 
of  tbe  Connection.  Tbe  canp-meeting  agency  was 
now  more  extensively  employed,  and  numerous  soci- 
eties were  formed.  In  September,  1810,  there  were  10 
prcscbera,  18  preaching  places,  and  186  members. 
Next  y«ar  the  first  general  meeting  was  held,  com- 
posed probably  of  preacbcTS  and  leaders.  Tbis  ooufer- 
eoee  reaulved  that  money  sbonld  la  fntore  be  regnlarly 
collected  in  the  societia,  in  order  to  meet  the  neceeeary 
upenaea;  "and  if  tbis  should  prove  insufficient,  recourse 
rtwold  a^in  be  bad  to  tbe  benevolence  of  private  individ- 
iiala.  Tbe  two  travelling  preachers,  MessmCrawfoot  and 
Clowea,  were  to  receive  their  salaries  from  tbe  societies, 
and  Mr,  James  Steele  was  appointed  tbe  circuit  stew- 
ard, tbe  firu  officer  of  that  kind  in  the  Connection,"  In 
181S  tbe  ConnectifNi,  ibeo  employing  38  preachers,  for^ 
maUy  took  tha  tiUe  of  Primitive  Methodist,  and  two 
years  later  a  com prehen sire  body  of  rules  was  for  tbe 
first  time  adopted.  From  that  time  till  tbe  present  tbe 
inere«se  of  the  denomination  bas  been  very  rapid,  bdng 
ftom  1B51  to  1872,  in  the  108  towns  of  Great  Britain, 
over  108  per  cent. 

The  Uiree  following  extracts,  ftom  John  Angdl 
James,  Dr.  Beaumont,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  leapeetiv^yi 
explain  tbe  pecnliar  genius  of  this  denomination ; 

"In  cottages,  in  barns,  and  In  tbeatrss;  in  pnbllc 
honrM,  In  market-place*,  in  streets.  In  lanes,  snd  In  tlelda, 
they  (Primitive  HcttaDdlstpreschera)  held  meetlnfcs  for 
prayer  snd  axbortstton.  Toev  were  asnlled  by  personal 
violence,  and  pnt  In  peril  of  their  Hveo:  bnt  they  perse- 
vered. In  roeekuese  and  In  geutleoees,  snd  have  conqoered 
by  their  paaslTe  power." 

"Tbe  Primitive  Hethodlats  are  a  laborioua,  and  not  an 
Utt  eommonlty:  they  are  a  plain,  and  not  an  ortifMal 
community ;  loey  are  s  wk/WI  emnmnnltv," 

"Bvery  day  serves  hot  u>  confirm  na  that  It  Is  less  tal- 
ents, less  enltnre,  less  Intelligence  tbnt  la  required  than  a 
tboctmRh  knowledge  of  tbe  Onspel— a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  tbe  Word  of  Ood— simplicity,  alToctlon,  nrvor, 
activity,  tact,  and  flexibility,  bclilty  In  adapting  actions 
to  dreamslanoes,  snd  such  other  tfaings  as  these  Imply." 

Tbe  latest  statisttca  of  the  Connection  ar^  17,000 
nuistan  and  local  prMcheis,  10,000  class -leaders, 
U,00D  Sooday-scbool  teschers,  and  180,000  Church 
mem  ben.   They  pnbUsh  several  periodically 

The  doctrine  of  the  Connection  may  be  said  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  other  Methodist  churches.  The 
form  of  Church  government  is  substantially  Fiesbyte- 
rin,  but  with  a  larger  mixture  <rf  tbe  lay  element  than 
bfimnd  in  Piedqrterian  or  In  other  Methodist  denonl- 


nationa.  The  official  boainess  is  transacted  by  the  lead- 
ers'  meeting,  composed  of  tbe  class-leaders,  the  society 
steward,  and  the  travelling  preachers  of  the  circuit.  No 
such  meeting  "  can  be  legally  held  without  the  presence 
of  the  minister  or  travelling  preacher,  extraordinary 
caeca  excepted."  As  in  other  Methodist  bodies,  there 
are  travelling  and  local  preachers.  The  latter  usually 
follow  aone  worldly  oeeuiuuion  for  a  maintenance) "  and 
preach  on  the  Sabbath  aa  opporfauitiea  permit,  but  re- 
ceive no  pecuniary  remuneration  for  their  services. 
They  an  chosen  to  their  office  by  tbe  representatives 
of  the  united  societies  to  which  they  minister;  and 
should  tbeir  labors  prove  unacceptable  to  the  people 
generally,  tbeir  aervioea  are  discontinued."  "In  the 
transaction  of  tbe  business  of  the  circuit's  quarterly 
meeting,  travelling  and  local  preachers  are  cqnaL"  Be- 
tween the  quarterly  meetings,  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  circuit  is  transacted  by  the  "circuit  committee," 
composed  of  such  locsl  preachers,  class-leaders,  or  stew- 
ards as  are  appointed  by  tbe  preceding  quarterly  meet- 
ing to  represent  tbe  respective  societies.  The  travelling 
preaebeiB  are  ex^i^Seio  members  of  this  court,  Circniu 
arc  sometimes  divided  into  branches,  each  having  its 
own  (Adala  and  Its  regidar  meetings  for  bnahiees,  bat 
aubordinate  to  the  qiurterly  meeting.  "  Places  vMtcd 
through  misnonary  labors,  and  united  in  one  station, 
are  called  a  'roissiwi,"'  most  of  which  are  under  the 
control  of  the  general  misnonary  committee.  A  "dis- 
trict" connsis  of  a  number  of  circnits,  branches,  and 
missions.  Its  court,  called  a  "district  meeting,"  has  an 
annual  session.  It  ia  oompoaed  al  one  ddegate  from 
each  circuit,  tbe  eireoits  aenifing  a  traveDing  preacher 
one  year  and  a  layman  the  two  following  years,  so  as 
to  secure,  as  nearly  as  poanble,  two  laymen  to  one  lrav> 
elling  preacher.  This  o>eeting  receives  slstistical  re- 
ports of  all  tbe  drcuits,  inquires  into  tbe  state  of  each, 
and  stations  tbe  travelling  preachers  within  the  dis- 
trict, "autjcet,  however,  to  appeals  Ihim  the  stalionB  or 
preacben^  and  to  alterations  at  conf^nce." 

"The  'cmiferenoe'  is  a  yeariy  meeting  of  delegates 
from  all  tbe  districts  in  the  Connection,  of  twelve  per- 
manent  members,  and  of  four  persons  appointed  ai.  tbe 
preceding  conferpnce,  in  the  proportion  of  two  laymen  lo 
one  travelling  preacher,  litis  is  the  highest  court  in 
the  Connection,  {nm  whose  decieions  there  is  no  appeal." 

A  "general  committee,"  composed  of  ministos  and 
l^men,  holding  its  sessioiw  in  London,  is  appointed  to 
transact  tbe  business  of  the  Connection  in  the  intervals 
of  tbe  sessions  uf  conference.  A  district  commiltee, 
subordinate  to  the  funeral  committee,  ia  appointed  fur 
each  district,  snd  adjudicates  on  certain  cases  submiitetl 
to  its  examination  by  tbe  stations  within  the  diatricL 

Tbe  Ccnmection  is  repreeented  in  tbe  United  Statea 
bj'  two  Conferenee^  Eaatem  and  Western,  having,  for 
tbe  last  six  yaaia,  only  ftatemal  teUtions  with  the  pai^ 
•nt  Conference  in  Great  Britain,  There  are  also  sepa- 
rate conferences  in  Canada,  Austrslis,  and  New  Zea- 
land, strictiy  associated  with  England.  The  sutiatica 
for  the  American  Conferences  for  1876  are  as  follows: 
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The  Connection  has  iu  full  shara  of  Methodisiic  sea 

in  foreign  missions.  From  the  report  uf  1876  we  gleau 
tiie  foUowing  statistics:  Mtai—ta.  Um^u^ 

Csnsda.  »  (Horeiunia.) 

Anslralla.  «  "« 

MewZesbind.  10  OU 

Stteensland   9  ,  SIT 

owSoatiiWBlos.,...  IT  »> 

Africa.  /-^  I  M 

M«ttTe«todonariea..H^j^,if^br(oR30gle  - 
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TbefbreigD  work  ucbieflyin  British  coloniea  and  among 
English-speokinff  people.  The  miauonary  income  fur 
the  year  was  £45,234.  The  moat  Kriking  peculiarities 
of  the  Connection  are— 1st,  the  vast  amount  of  unpaid 
labor  performed  by  laymen ;  2d,  the  influence  of  the 
laity  in  Church  government;  8d,  the  devoted  and  zeal- 
ous attention  paid  to  the  lower  classes.  In  the  United 
States,  also,  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connection  has 
established  itself,  and  has,  especially  near  the  borders 
of  Canida  and  in  the  Eastern  States,  gained  a  strong 
footing,  so  that  the  American  Church  is  abont  of  e()iial 
strength  with  the  Canadian.  They  support  a  paper 
called  the  Primliiie  MelkodiMt  and  the  Cirii/um  Pa- 
triot, a  semi-monthly  Jonroal.  See  Pst^,  ffi^ory  of 
the  Primtftce  Afeihodut  CoimectioK;  Church,  Hittory 
of  the  PrimititK  M^kodUti  (8d  edL,  revised  and  en- 
larged); HmA,Sketchei  of  Primitive  Metkodut  Pieack- 
er$ :  Mentorial  of  the  Centenary  of  Hugh  Bourne  ;  Bar- 
ran,  GaUery  tf  Lkctated  JUimtlert;  Aiiictei  by  Kev. 
W.  U.  Vanow,  in  Mntmt  Mttkadiit  Acord  lur 
1877. 

PxlmitlTa  Weslayan  MrrHontsr  Chdrcr  op 
Irblamd.  "niis  body  was  formed  in  1816,  and  was  the 
result  of  a  division  in  the  Wesleyaii  Alethodist  Connec- 
Uon  in  Ireland.  In  that  year  the  Irish  Conference,  by 
a  nujority  of  thirty-rix  in  a  house  of  eighty-eight,  re- 
solved to  authorice  the  preachers  of  the  Connection  to 
administer  the  sacraments.  As  a  result  of  this  decision, 
most  of  the  minority  separated  from  the  parent  body, 
and,  being  followed  by  a  large  sectioa  of  the  lay  mem- 
ben,  organized  the  Primitive  Wealeyut  Methodist  Coti- 
neelira.  Until  a  few  years  ago  they  did  not  assume  to 
be  a  Church,  but  merely  a  society  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  KsUblisbed  Charch  of  Ireland.  The  great 
changes  produced  by  the  diaendowment  and  disestab- 
lishment of  this  Church  In  1870,  together  with  an  in- 
creasing desire  in  the  sndety  for  the  adminiittratitHi  of 
tbe  aaeraments  at  the  hands  of  their  own  pre»chers,.led 
to  a  complete  change  in  the  constitution  of  tb«  body, 
and  the  members  have  now  the  option  of  partaking  of 
the  ordinances  from  theirown  ministers  in  their  churches. 
The  statistics  printed  in  the  Conrerence  minutes  of 
1876  are,  58  effective  ministers,  18  sirperannuates,  144 
ehuTcbes,and7£l8  membertof  society.  An  aimusl  mis- 
sunary  inoome  of  •TOyOOO  in  gold  is  now  devoted  to  the 
nppnrt  of  the  ministers  on  the  poorer  circuits.  Over 
%7bfiOO  in  grid  is  invested  as  a  fund  for  tbe  support  of 
superannuated  ministers.  Negotiations  an  at  present  in 
progress  to  elTect  a  imion  with  the  Wesleyan  Ifethndist 
Chureh  of  Ireland,  the  oonslitatlon  pf  the  two  churches 
being  now  almost  identicaL 

Primogeiiltara  (denoted  in  Heb.  by  tl'l''':S: 
Sept.  wpwToToKin,  Gen.  xxv,  81,  84:  xxvii,  26;  Deiiu 
«M,  17;  1  Chron.  v,  1 ;  in  the  New  Test,  only  in  Heb. 
xii,  16;  A.  V.  "birthright").  Ilpwroroicoc,  alwaj-s 
rendered  "first-bom"  in  the  English  venion,  u  found 
in  the  Sept.  in  Gen.  iv,  4;  Dout.  xx\,  17,  and  several 
other  passages  of  the  Old  Test.,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Hebrew  1153,  signifying  "  one  who  openeth  the 
womb,"  whether  an  only  child,  or  whether  other  chil- 
dren follow.  "Primogenitus  est,  non  post  qucm  alii, 
sed  ante  quern  nullus  alios  genitus"  (Parous),  irpwro- 
TOK>c  is  found  nine  times  in  the  New  Test.— viz.  Ikfatt. 
i,  2S  {if  the  passage  be  genuine,  and  not  introduced 
from  the  parallel  passage  in  Lnke);  Luke  ii,  7;  Rom. 
viii,  29;  Col.  i,  15, 18;  Heb.  i,6;  xi,  28;  xii.  23;  Rev. 
i,  5.  Except  in  the  Gospels,  and  Heb.  xi,  28,  the 
word  always  bears  a  metaphorical  sense  in  the  New 
Test.,  bdng  generally  synonymous  with  heir  or  forrf, 
and  having  in  Heb.  i,  6,  an  especial  reference  to  our 
Lord's  Ifessianic  dignity.  In  Heb.  xH,  28,  "the  as- 
sembly of  the  first-born,"  it  seems  to  be  synonvmous 
with  "elect,"  or  "dearly  beloved,"  in  which  senw  it  u 
also  used  on  one  occarion  in  tbe  Old  Test.  (Jer.  xxxi,  A). 


In  the  4th  century,  Helvidius  among  tbe  Latins,  asC 
Eunomius  among  the  Greeks,  wished  to  attach  a  si(> 
uification  to  w-pwrutoKoc*  in  UaU,  i  and  Luke  ii,  diflcr- 
ent  from  the  Old-Test,  usage,  maintaining,  in  oider  to 
support  their  bypothcsia— via.  that  Joseph  and  Haiy 
had  children  aiker  the  birth  of  our  Lord  — that  the 
word  x^MTunNCOCi  I?  reason  of  its  etymology,  couki 
not  be  applied  to  an  onlg  chOd.  Jerome  replied  to  tbe 
former  by  appealing  to  the  usage  of  tbe  word  in  tbe  OU 
Test  iAth.  JJekid.  in  Matt,  i,  9).  The  aseertkm  at 
Eunomius  was  equally  refutetl  by  the  Greek  fatbert 
Basil  {Horn,  m  ^'at.),  Tbeopbylact  {in  Luc  u\  and 
Damascenns  (/)e  Fid.  Orthod.  I.  iv).  In  t«ferencs  to 
this  controversy,  Dnisiiis  {Ad  diffidUora  loea  Sm». 
c  6)  observes:  "Sic  sane  Cbristus  vocatur  npMniro- 
KOQ,  licet  mater  ejus  nullus  alios  postea  liberos  baha- 
eriL  Nolet  hoc  juventus  propter  Helvidium,  qui  ex 
e&  voce  inferebat  Uariam  ex  Joeepho  poet  Christam 
natum  plures  filioe  suscepiase."  "Thoee  entitled  to  the 
prerogative"  (viz.  of  birthright),  obeer\-es  CampbeO 
iOn  the  Gotpelt),  "were  invariably  denomioatcd  the 
Arst-bom,  whether  the  parents  bad  issue  anerwaids  et 
noL"  Eunomius  further  maintains,  from  CoL  i,  16,  Hut 
our  Lord  was  "  a  creature ;"  but  his  arguments  were  re- 
plied to  by  BsMiI  and  Tlie«phylacl.  Some  uf  the  fa- 
thers referrwi  rliiit  pasMite  to  Christ's  pre-exintoKe, 
others  to  his  bo|jtir<m.  In  Im.  xiv,  30,  tbe  "first-bom 
of  the  (KMir"  M^iiilies  the  punrent  i>f  all;  ami  in  JUi 
xviii,  18.  the  "dm-lxmi  of  death"  mcaDsthe  max  ter- 
rible  ..f  deaths.  Ii  ia  noteworthy  that  in  eur  I^t 
genealiigy  the  Hue  is  frequenilv  carried  throngh  a 
younger  son  (Seth,  Shem,  AbrnhBni,lNiae,.lacab,Jiidah. 
David,  Solomon,  Nathan,  etc.).    8ve  KiRfrr-aoKii. 

Primum  Mobile,  the  primitive  movable  element, 
is,  in  iu  proper  signification,  the  original  matter  of  tbe 
world  (prima  materia).  The  ancienu  understood  bv  it 
the  exterior  hollow  sphere  which  was  suppiMd  to  in- 
dude  and  put  iu  molitm  the  remainder  of  the  univerw 
(fixed  Stan  and  phineta) :  a  quita  ailHtntry  aui^xuMiaa. 
Primal  mover  would  be  the  princi[de  <a  all  motion,  or 
the  first  moving  cause.  According  to  Aristotle,  this 
cause  is  (>nd,  wh's  while  motionless  himself,  puis  all  ibe 
rest  in  motion,  and  is  therefore  called  by  tbe  [Aikm- 
pher  t6  irpmrov  kivovv.  See  Aristotle,  Pigi.  viii,  5; 
De  generut.  et  cnrrupf.  i,  7 :  ii,  7, 

Prince  is  the  rendering  of  severml  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  Sar,  nte  (fmm  to  rvle,  to  haee  domimio9: 

Sept,  apxftiv ;  Viilg.  priiio^),  tie  dkiefofo^  dau,  rhr 
natter  of  a  compang,  a  prince  or  ntMe ;  used  of  Pha- 
raoh's  chief  butler  and  l«ker  (Gen.  xl,  2  sq.);  of  the 
taskmasters  set  over  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  (Exod.  i, 
11);  even  of  chief  benismen  (Gen.  xlvii.  6).  It  is  fre- 
quently nsed  for  militarv  commanders  (Exod.  xviii  SI 
["nilers"];  2  Kings  i,  9  ["captain"!;  Ii*-  8,  etc), 
and  for  princes  both  supreme  and  subordinate  (1  Sam, 
xxix,  8;  Job  xxix,  I,  9;  Im.  xUx,  7;  Jer.  li,  59,  «c). 
In  Dan.  viii,  1 1  God  is  called  !tS«n  nis  (Sar  A«/#- 
tttM),  Prince  of  the  host;  and  inVer.  25 'the  title  -r 
D^nti  {Sar  »arin),  Prince  of  princes,  is  applied  to 
the  Messiah,  The  "princes  of  the  provinces"  (r-™ 
Pi3"*ian,  tarey  Aam-nMfmVA,  1  Kings  xx,  14)  wm 
probably  the  district  magistrates  who  had  uken  refuge 
in  Samaria  during  the  invasioo  of  Benhadad,  and  thf-ir 
"young  men"  were  their  attendanta,  watdSfHa.  perli*- 
M9ui(Thenlus,Ewat<{.fff«csft.iii,^),  Joaephnsav^ 
yioi  T&v  ^tftojw  (A  nt.  rlii,  14,  J).  There  is  a  peoil- 
ur  sense  in  which  the  term  "  prince'  is  Hj«ed  hv  the 
prophet  Daniel :  thus  »  Prince  of  the  kiiif^ri.im  of  Per- 
sia" (x,  18),  "Michael  your  prince"  (ver.  211.  In  iheae 
passages  the  term  probably  means  a  tnlelary  angel: 
and  the  doctrine  of  tutelary  angels  of  different  conntries 
seems  to  be  countenanced  bv  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
tnre(Zeeh.ia,l;  vi,6j  Jiule9;  Rev.xii,71  Michael 
«KI  Gabriel  were  ^ 
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Jtmt,  TbcN  nunea  do  not  oeenr  in  aaj  books  of  tbe 
Old  Teit  Out  wen  written  befen  the  eaptiti^;  and 
it  b  auggeatcd  by  mmt  that  they  wen  borrowed  from 
tbe  Chaldnaiu,  with  whom  and  the  Peruana  the  doc- 
trine of  the  geneml  adninistratkn  and  auperintendence 
of  angela  over  empires  and  pnvineea  WM  oomiDonly  n- 
oeived.   See  Anonu 

L  Aa$<d;  n-f^J  (firom  nj|,  a>  Ae  m  front,  to  prtctde ; 
Sapt  ^tpv^if  or  iiyov/uvoc ;  Vulg.  dux),  om  idAo  Ao* 
AiprtaSaiee,a  hader, or  eM^  used  of  persona  set  over 
ny  niHlertalung,  anperintending  any  tnist,  or  tnrated 
wbb  aa^eme  power  (1  Kings  xiv,  7 ;  Izsri,  18 ;  1 
Ouoo.  xxvi,  24  ["ruler"];  1  Sam.  ix,  16  ["captain"], 
etb).  In  Dan.  ix,  S5  it  ia  applied  to  tbe  lleauah ;  and 
ie  ^  S3  to  Ptokmy  Fhilotnetor,  idng  of  Egypt. 

8.  /fadSb,  3*n3  (from  3^3,  which  in  Htthp.  aignifles 
te  w)tmieer,to  offer  voimUarify  or tpontatieoti^ ;  chieflv 
in  poetry;  Sept,  dpvwv;  Vulg,  princqu),  generout, 
naMe-awided;iioAfcIyUra(l8am.ii,8;  Paa.  xlvti.  10; 
evii,40;  cnii,8;  cxviii,9(  Piot.  xxrii, 7, etc).  This 
word  is  tbe  eonTerse  of  tbe  preceding;  neana 
primarily  a  chief,  and  derivatively  what  ia  morally  no- 
Ue,  exoeHeot  (viii,  6);  meana  primarily  what  is 
morally  noble,  and  derivatively  one  who  is  noble  by 
Unb  or  position. 

4.  Aari,  trba  (from  S^},  to  up,  Niph.  to  be  ele- 
vattd;  Sept.  apYfitv,  iiyoiifuvas,  ^t/iwi',  jSamXcvc; 
TdI^  prweept,  dux),  om  exalted;  need  aa  a  general 
term  for  princes,  including  kings  (1  Kings  xi,  24 ;  Ezek. 
xii,  10,  etc.),  beads  of  tribes  or  families  (Numb,  i,  44; 
iti,  24  [A.V.  "chier];  vii,  lOj  xxxiv,  18;  Uen,  xvii, 
20:  1  Chron.  vti,  40,  etc).  In  the  A.y.  it  is  often  ren- 
dered "  ruler"  or  "  captain."  In  Gen.  xxiii,  6  Abraham 
is  addressed  by  the  sons  of  Hetb  as  D^ri^M  tf^ba  (mwl 
Kiokim),  a  prince  of  God,  i.  e.  constitute^  and  conse* 
qncfitly  protected,  by  God  [A.  T.  "mighty  prince"]. 
TUa  word  appears  on  tbe  ec4ni  of  Jndu  Uaocahnns 
(Gmmiiin,  Tkaaur.  p.  917). 

t.  Ifasik,  ^^p3  (firom  TfQ3,faj)oitr«ii^oiiomf;  Sept. 
jpx*^:  VDlg.^vviofjstj  PBa.tKXxiii,ll;  Ecdi.  xxxii, 
80;  Dan.  zi,  6;  "duke."  Joab.  xlii.  8;  "ptiDctpal," 
Hic.v,6)u 

6.  Kattin,  I^S^  (from  HS^,  to  cut,  to  dedJe,-  SepL 
ipjprifocSfixmvi  Vnlg.^rwe«3W;  Frov.xxv,  16;  Dan. 
xi,  18,*  Hie.  iii,l,  9;  elsewhere  "captain,"  "guide," 
"rukr-O^ 

7.  Rab,  3^  (usually  an  adj.  "great;  Sept.  Sp^ttv, 
4y(/Mwv;  Vnlg,  ofrftntas);  only  occasional;  but  used  in 
eouponnds,  e.  g.  Rab-mag,  Rab-earis  (q.  v.).  So  its 
Chald,  reduplicature  RabrthAH,  *|3^31,  in  tbe  plnr. 
(Dan.  V,  2,  8;  elsewhere  "lords"), 

8.  RaUn,  "jH  (participle  of  yV^,  to  nifc;  Sept  aa- 
rpdnff,  ivyavriK  \  Vulg,  finnorpf,  Ifgun  conditor),  a 
poMical  word  (Judg.  v,  8;  Prov,  viii,  16;  xxxi,  4;  Isa. 
S1.SS;  Hsb.i,10:  " ruler, '  Pas.  ii,  ^. 

9.8kaliMh,  rj'>^^  (apparently  (Wnn  tiH^,  three; 
only  Exek.  xxiii,  IS;  elsewhere  "captain"  [q.v,]). 

10.  AduiMarpenagd  (Chald.  plur,  K;3B7?tinK, 
Dan.  iil,  2,  3,  27;  vi,  1-7;  Sept.  Sworoi),'  a  Persian 
woid.  Tboae  mentkMwd  in  Dan.Ti,  1  (see  Esth,  i,  1) 
wan  tbe  predceassors,  ddier  in  het  or  in  plaoe^  of  tbe 
iUnps  of  Darins  HyeliS|m  (Herod,  iii,  80).  See  8a- 
nup. 

U,  CkaOmamam,  UfB^IJ  (plar.  UtenOly  ritA,  only 
in  Psn,  Ixviii,  18). 

11.  Sigm,  (a  Persian  word,  used  mlj  In  tbe  plnr. 
Its.  xi,  25;  elMwhen  "rulers"). 

18.  Airfflnffa,  only  in  the  plur.  D^CP^Q  (another 
Pnrian  word,  Dan.  i,  8 ;  elsewhen  "  rulers"). 

14.  'Apxwv,  which  in  the  Sept.  appears  as  the  ren- 
tolng  of  all  the  Hebnw  woida  above  dted,ia  tbe  New 
T«t.lanaedorcvrUyprineM^littxx,S6i  lCor.ii, 


6),  of  JflMU  Christ  (Rer.  i,  6),  and  of  Satan  (HatL  fx, 
84;  xii,  34;  Hadi  iii,  22;  John  xii,  81;  xiv,  80;  xvi, 
1 1 ;  Eph.  ii,  2).  On  the  phrase  "  prince  of  the  power 
of  tbe  air"  in  this  last  passage,  see  Air. 

16.  'Aftyifyoc,  which  in  Theodotion  is  the  rendering 
of  BflpJ  (Numb,  xiii,  8;  xvi,  3);  and  in  the  SepL  is 
tlierettderingof"ii9(Judg.  T,  16;  Neh.ii,9;  las.  xxx, 
4),  in  the  New  Test,  is  applied  only  to  onr  Lord  (Acts 
iii,  16;  v,  81;  Heb.  ii,  10  [A.  V.'"capuin"];  xii,  2 
[A.V.»antbor"]). 

16.  'Hytfuiv  is  used  (Hatt,  ii,  6)  in  a  general  sense 
for  a  ck^f  or  ruler.    See  Govkrmor;  Ktifo;  Ruuul 

Prince,  Jolm  (I),  an  English  divine,  was  bora  at 
Axminster,  Devonshire,  in  1648;  was  educated  at  Bra- 
senose  College,  Oxford,  and  became  successively  cnnte 
of  Kdeford,  minister  of  St.  Mardn'a  Chorcli,  Exeter, 
vicar  of  Totosa,  and  vicar  of  Berry-Pomeroy.  He  died 
in  1728,  He  published,  Sermont  (Lond.  1674,  4to)  >~ 
The  Beauty  of  God^*  Hout,  a  Discourte  on  Pm.  Ixxxiv, 
1  (1710, 4to) :— />antaiQntiOHaitojM/ibtsfres(1810,4to): 
—Sermoni  on  Psa.  cxxxvi,  I  (1722, 8vo). 

Prince,  John  (2),  an  American  minister  of  the 
Congr^tional  Church,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1761 ;  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  be  grad- 
uated in  1776;  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Chnreb  in  Salem,  Masa^,  in  1779,  and  ntained 
that  poet  until  hie  death  in  18S6.  He  published,  Ftut 
Semum  (Salem,  1798):  — i^mnoN  before  a  Ckariiable 
SociOy  (1806)-.— ^enwon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Barnard 
(1814)  ^-^ermon  before  the  BOU  Society  (1816).  See 
Sprague,i4ina2i  li/'tile/lmer.  Pu^,  viii,  128  sq.;  and 
for  other  references,  AUibone,  ikei.  Brit,  and  Amr. 

Prince,  Natbu,  an  American  clergyman  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  snd 
was  bMn  sbout  Uie  beginning  of  the  last  eentniy.  He 
was  educated  at  itorard  Ct^ege,  when  be  graduated 

in  1719,  in  1723  was  made  a  tutor  in  bis  alma  matvr,  in 
1727  fellow,  and  held  that  honor  until  1742.  Subse- 
quently he  took  ordera  in  the  Church  of  Enf^Und,  waa 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  Moaquitos,  snd  died  in  the 
island  of  Rualan,  Bay  of  Honduras,  in  1748.  Dr.  Chaun- 
cey,  In  bia  Shtdui  ^  EmmiKt  Mm  it  A>m>  En^ani, 
says  that  **  Prince  deserves  a  place  among  tbe  great 
men  in  this  country."  He  is  the  author  of  an  Euay  to 
Solet  the  D^ieulliee  attending  the  teveral  A  ccwnit  given 
of  the  BenirrecfioH,  etc  (Bosttm,  1784,  4to).  See  Elliot, 
Biog.  Diet.  p.  898,  n.;  Report  of  the  Mau.  Hitt.  Society, 
X,  165 ;  IHerce,  Hi$l.  of  Harvard  Univerritg,  p.  191-196 ; 
Ailibone,  Did.  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  k  v. 

Prince,  Thomu  (l>,  an  American  Congrega- 
tional miniator,  was  bom  May  16, 1687,  at  Sandwich, 
Mass.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU^  in  1707,  uid 
after  travelling  for  some  years  in  Europe,  during  which 
time  he  preached  in  Engbmd  and  was  invited  to  take  a 
station,  be  ntomed  home  in  1717,  and  was  ordained, 
Oct,  1, 1718,  colleague  pastor  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sewall 
at  the  Old  Sonth  Church,  Boaton,  when  he  remained 
until  his  death,  Oct.  22,  1768.  He  waa  an  eminent 
preacher,  for  bis  sermons  wen  rich  in  thought,  perspic- 
uons,  and  devotinnal,  and  be  inculcated  the  doctrines 
and  dulJea  of  reUgion  as  one  who  fUt  their  importance. 
In  private  life  he  was  amiable  and  exem[dary.  It  was 
his  constant  endeavor  to  imitate  the  perfect  example  of 
his  Master  snd  Lord.  He  was  ready  to  fntgive  injuries 
and  ntum  good  for  «viL  He  published,  An  Account 
of  the  Firtt  Appearance  of  the  Aurora  BoreaK»:~A 
Ckronologiad  Hittory  of  /fno  England  in  the  Form  of 
A  moZt  (1786)  -.—Ditto,  voL  ii,  Nos.  1,  2, 8  (1765)  -.—A  c- 
count  of  the  Engliak  Mimeten  on  Martha'i  Viiteyard 
(1749) :— i4ii  JmproeemenI  of  tke  Doctrine  of  Earth- 
quaket,  contouring  an  Hietorical  Summary  of  the  moH 
rmarkaile  Earthquakes  of  Nev  Et^tand  (1756) :— 7^ 
Sew  Ei^la»d Pmdm-ioot,  revited  andiamrovedniK): 
-and  a  number  oroeeyi(^g@^iH(»OS^^h- 
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then  were  six  BermoKM  pnbUahed  from  hi>  HSS.  hj  Dr. 
Enldoe,  of  Edinburgh  (1786);  and  tweiity>tune  single 
Strmimi  which  Prince  puUiihed  from  1717  to  17&& 
For  an  extended  notice  of  hia  pubUeatioDi,  see  Sewall, 
Fttmral  Ditemrt*.  A  large  pwtioa  <^hia  nwst  nhw- 
ble  Iibiaf7  is  fiow  in  the  Boetmi  Public  Ubmy.  See 
Spngiu,  AmaU  t^tke  Amer.  Pulpi,  i,  SH;  AUibDoe, 
DieU  qfSriL  and  Amer.  Aiahor»,%y. 

PriBOe,  Ttaomu  (2),  an  AoMrican  writer  and  ed- 
itor, son  of  the  preoediog,  was  bora  in  1722,  and  was 
educated  at  Harvard  Coll^  where  he  gnidnated  in 
1740.  He  edited  the  eariieat  Amoican  periodical,  Th* 
Chrutian  Binary,  amtaimiig  AeeoumU  of  tMe  Sarival 
md  Propagatkm  of  BtH^irn  m  Qrtat  Britam  tmi 
AmtrieaM  1748  (Boston,  1744^  S  v<^  6m),  wMeh 
was  publialMd  wmU^.  He  dM  in  1748.  See  Alii- 
bone,  Dia.  iff  Brit,  md  Amer.  AvUtorM,  a.  T. 

Prinoep*  Buerdfitnm  (Mtf  ^priaW).  This 

is  a  Utie  someUmes  applied  bjr  TertuUian,  Augustine, 
and  others  to  a  bishop,  bat  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
arckiepitioput,  potUtfex  aumsHu,  that  is,  high-priest. 
See  BuHop;  Pbisst. 

PrlnOflM  (n^iO,  9ar6h)  occurs  bot  seldom  in  the 
Scriptares  (1  Kings  xi,  8 ;  I^m.  i,  1 ;  elsewhere  "  lady." 
See  also  8auh);  bat  the  persona  to  whom  it  alludes, 
the  daugbten  of  king^  are  (Imineiitlr  mentioDed,  and 
often  with  some  refimnce  to  the  B{d«dor  of  their  ap- 
pareL  Thus  we  read  of  Tamer's  "  gannent  of  divers 
cotors"  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18),  and  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian 
princess,  the  wife  of  Solomon,  is  described  as  "  raiment 
of  needlework,"  and  "clothing  of  wrought  gidd"  (PM. 
xlv,  13, 14).   See  Embboidert. 

Princeton  The^ogj.   See  PBsrarrsBiAiiuii; 

TuaoLoar. 

Principalities  akd  Powebs.   See  Powxit. 

Pringle,  FranclB,  a  minister  of  the  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was 
born  about  the  year  1760.  He  came  to  Uiia  country 
aome  time  neat  tbe  doae  of  the  last  century,  and  died 
in  New  York  Qif  In  1888.  He  preached  a  Sermim  en 
Ikt  QKoftftmfjtmf  aid  Datia  o/ the  Mimtttrt  ofCkriat 
btfore  tbe  Associate  Synod  of  Ireland  (17M),  which 
was  pablished  in  Ireland  and  America;  and  a  sermon 
of  his  on  Praytr/or  tAe  PnMperitjf  of  Zion  appeared  in 
the  Rti^iota  Momtor  after  his  death.  See  ^rague, 
Awkdi  of  Alt  AxKT.  Puipit,  ix,  M  sq. 

Piingle,  Sir  John,  a  Scotch  philoeopher  and  pby- 
aidan,  was  bora  in  Boxbuighafaire  in  1707.  He  aettled 
in  Edinburgh  about  1784,  and  after  1746  redded  in 
London,  where  be  distingnished  himself  greatly,  and 
became  president  of  tbe  Koyal  Society  in  1778,  He 
was  for  a  time  professor  of  pneumatology  and  ethical 
philosophy  in  Edinburgh  Univermty.  He  died  in  1782. 
He  divided  pneumstics  into  the  following  parts:  1.  A 
phyucal  inquiry  into  the  natore  of  auch  subde  and  ma- 
terial aubetances  as  are  impeicepdhle  to  the  senses,  and 
known  only  from  their  opermtioos.  2.  Tbe  nature  of 
immaterial  •nbatanecs  connected  with  matter,  in  which 
is  demonstrated,  by  natural  evidence,  the  immortaUty 
of  the  human  souL  8.  Tbe  nature  of  immaterial  cre- 
ated beings  not  connected  with  matter.  4.  Natural 
theology,  or  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God  demon- 
strated from  the  light  of  nature.  Ethics,  or  moral  phi- 
losophy, he  divided  into  tbe  theoretical  and  ptacdcal 
parts,  in  treating  of  which  tbe  authors  be  chiefly  uses 
are  Cicero,  Marcus  Antonius,  Puffendorf,  and  lord  Ba- 
con. Carlyle  describes  him  as  "an  agreeable  lecturer, 
though  no  master  of  tbe  science  be  taughL"  "His 
lectures  were  chiefly  a  compilation  from  lord  Bacon's 
works;  and  bad  it  not  been  for  Puffendorfs  small  book, 
which  he  made  his  text,  we  should  not  have  been  in- 
stracted  in  the  rudimfnta  of  the  science."  Neverthe- 
less we  see  that  he  diMussed  topics  which  most  IsBue, 
sooner  or  later,  in  a  scientific  Jurisprudence  and  politi- 
cal eoonomy.  See  ItfCosh,  JcettM  MjbfiyAy,  ^  109: 


Pringle,  WlUlun,  a  Presbyterian  miniMer,  was 
bom  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1790.  His  parenU  paid 
great  attention  to  his  eariy  culture,  and,  after  a  aaco— 
ful  study  at  the  best  seboob  and  at  Um  AeaAemj  m 
Perth,  he  flushed  bis  adhfi^  studies  at  the  UmTtr> 
sity  of  Edinbufgh.  He  then  studied  medicine,  and,  at 
soon  as  admitted  to  practice,  emigrated  to  Canada ;  but, 
concluding  not  to  practice,  he  returned  to  SoollaDd, 
studied  theology  in  Glasgow  under  the  Rev.  J<4m  Dick, 
D.D.,  was  licensed  April  16, 1828,  and  entered  a  poo  his 
labors  as  a  probationer,  and  as  such  preached  far  same 
lime  in  Scotland,  when  be  again  left  hia  iiativ«  lead, 
and  came  to  tbe  United  Stales  in  the  year  1827,  and 
soon  after  joined  tbe  Aasoeiata  Presbytery  of  Cambridge. 
In  June,  1880,  he  was  ordained  and  inMalkd  paator  at 
tbe  Associate  Congregation  of  Kyegale,  Vt.  He  labond 
faithfully  in  behalf  of  this  his  only  cbarpe,  and  when 
his  health  failed  him  he  resigned,  June  21, 1862,  aAcva 
ministry  of  twen^-two  years.  He  died  Dec  14,  ISag. 
Mr.  ningle  was  a  good  writer,  and  some  of  bis  aenooB 
bear  maiHks  of  scbcdariy  attainments.  He  was  engaged 
during  tbe  last  few  years  of  his  life  apon  a  work  edled 
The  Gotmoffrapkg  of  So'yMure.  See  Wilsan,  I*rtak 
tfiri.  JiMawH^I8eO,p.lU.  (J.1.&) 

Prior,  Prioress,  are,  according  to  tbecoostitotiaa 

of  several  eGcleuaBti<»l  orders,  the  heads  of  their  a*oo- 
asteries  and  nunneries.  The  prior  is  either  the  Arst  or 
aolt  authority  in  the  monastery,  or  he  is  sabofdinated, 
as  second  leader,  to  a  higher  officer  of  tbe  same  iMua- 
tety,  the  abbot  (q,  v.).  The  latter  case  happeaa  wbca 
tbe  abbot  midm  use  of  his  right  to  appoint  in  Ua  plaee 
an  asdstant,  a  temporary  vicar  (q.  v.),  who  is  traated 
with  part  the  prelate's  attributes.  Somettmea  tba 
statutes  of  the  order  prescribe  tliat  tbe  prior  shall  be, 
as  the  second  heed  of  tbe  monastery,  elected  by  tbe 
members,  they  assigning  biro  a  power  of  hw  own, 
more  or  lees  independent  {De  Slut.  Momati,  iii,  Sfr).  la 
other  orders,  as  in  that  of  the  Benedietine%  and  even 
in  some  regular  CMigregationa,  we  find  only  see,  or  a 
Caw,  principal  mwusteries— the  mother  abbeys  to  whidi 
the  others  owe  their  origin,  or  whoee  subsequent  refavm 
they  have  adopted — subject  to  the  directkn  of  abboca 
or  prelates,  i.  e.  local  saperiors  of  tbe  first  rank,  while 
tbe  inferior  monasteries  are  adminiuered  by  prion :  tbe 
latter  exercise  tbe  regular  jurisdiction  over  the  monks, 
and  are  bound  only  in  imporUnt  matters  to  ofataio  tbe 
cooaent  of  the  prdats  of  the  mother  ahbt^.  The  same 
distinction  subsisU  in  tbe  nunneries.— Wetaer  e.  Wdt^ 
Kirekeih-Let.  a.  v. 

Prior,  Matthbw,  an  English  poet,  writer  of  vene 
both  sBcted  and  profane,  whose  perkMl  of  authorship  was 
contemporary  with  the  last  years  of  I>nrdea  and  tbe 
earliest  stage  of  Pope,  was  pnasesMd  of  little  vigor  or 
originality,  but  was  remarkable  for  hia  skill  in  versifi- 
cation and  his  gay  and  easy  grace  of  imagery  and  dicv 
tion.  His  occasional  digrams,  and  bis  Uvely  but  in- 
decent tales,  are  hia  best  prodactions ;  though  tbere  is 
merit,  slso,  in  his  semi-metaphyMcal poem  Alma,  or  fht 
Proffrat  of  fAe  Soidy  and  in  his  attempt  at  rdtgioos 
poetry  in  Sotowum,  a  work  which  has  been  compared 
to  Pope's  Etmtjf  tm  Man,  It  was  greatly  preferrwl  to 
Pope's  poem  })j  John  Wesley,  because  more  oooaiatent 
with  tbe  orthodox  theory  of  hamanoormptiofk  The  «ie- 
sign  is  certainly  more  poetical,  because  less  tending  to  the 
argumentative  t  though  the  inferior  execution  baa  pre- 
vented Prior  ttma  attaining  the  oocaaional  success  which 
redeems  paru  of  Pope's  poem  from  oUirion.  Prior's 
iwems  were  only  the  recreations  of  a  man  activdy  en- 
gaged in  public  life.  He  was  bom  July  21, 1664,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  joiner  in  London.  Accident  having  direct- 
ed the  attention  of  k>rd  Dorset  to  the  boy's  stndtooa 
habit^  education  was  procured  (or  him ;  and,  on  leaving 
Oxford,  he  distingaished  himself,  under  the  govemtaent 
of  king  WilIiaa^  as  a  dextemua  diplomatist  in  snenl 
foreign  misriona  Deserting  his  politics!  party,  Itte  an 
many  men  of  higl«r  »*^i.,^g^  ^  he 
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ihsmL  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  riciuitudee  and 
danfcerofiheTories.  UediedSept.18,1721.  Seettaeex- 
nUoit  ankle  in  Allibone,  Dial,  nf  BriL  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
tkon,  B.      and  the  referenoea  theie  given.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Fziory  is  a  reUgtom  booM  oocapied  by  a  aociaty  of 
monks  wr  Diiii%  the  diiefgr  whom  b  tenned  a  prior  (q.v.) 
orpriofCM;  uidfrf'tliMthenaretwoaoctB;  lliM,wbne 
the  prior  ii  cboaen  by  the  convent,  and  govcfna  M  in- 
dependeully  u  any  abbot  in  bia  abbey;  such  were  ttie 
catbedral  piinn,  and  most  of  those  of  tbie  Augustine  or- 
der. Secondly,  where  the  priory  ia  a  cell  subordinate 
to  aome  great  abbey,  and  the  prior  is  plaoed  or  displaced 
■tthawUl  of  the  abbot.  TbeiBwaiacoiuideraUsdir- 
favDee  in  the  regulation  of  thcte  eella  in  the  nedteval 
times;  fur  some  were  altogether  subject  to  tbdr  nipee- 
tive  abbots,  who  sent  what  officer*  and  monks  they 
pleased,  and  took  tbeir  revenues  into  the  common  stock 
uf  the  abbeys;  while  others  ooousted  of  a  stated  num- 
ber of  monks,  under  a  prior  sent  to  them  from  the  sn- 
perior  abbey;  and  those  priories  paid  a  pension  yeariy, 
aa  an  acknowledge eot  of  th^  Mibjection,  but  ast«d  in 
other  matters  as  independent  bodies,  and  bad  the  rest 
of  the  rerenoea  for  their  own  use.  The  primes  or  eeUs 
were  always  tbe  same  order  as  the  abbeys  on  which 
they  depended,  though  sometimea  their  inmates  were 
of  adifferentsex;  it  being  usual,  after  the  Noiman  Con- 
quest, for  the  great  abbeys  to  build  nunneries  on  some  of 
tbeir  manors,  w  hich  should  be  subject  to  their  nsitali<»i. 

AUatprioria  were  cells,  or  small  religioas  honse%  in 
MM  ooaotry  dependent  on  large  foreign  monasteries. 
When  manon  or  tithes  were  given  to  distant  religioua 
hoosea,  the  monks,  either  to  increase  the  authority  of 
their  own  order,  or  perhaps  rather  to  have  faithful  stew- 
aids  uf  tbeir  revenues,  built  convenient  hooses  for  the 
reectitioa  of  small  fraternities  of  their  body,  who  were 
depat«d  to  reride  at  and  govern  those  cells. — Hook,  a.  v. 
Id  tbe  fourth  year  of  Henry  V,  during  the  war  with 
France,  all  the  alien  priories  (that  is,  those  cells  of  the 
teligiona  houses  in  England  -which  belonged  to  foreign 
monasteries)  which  were  not  conventual  were  dissolved 
Ypf  act  of  Parliament  and  granted  to  the  crown.  About 
tbe  year  IMO  the  cathedrals  founded  for  prioriea  were 
turned  into  deaneries  and  prebenda 

Pxia'ca  (2  Tim.  iv,  19).   See  Pbircilu. 

Prisoiria  (n^iffKiXXa,  dim.  from  /Vuoo,  I^t.  <m- 
csnsf),  the  wife  of  Aquila,  and  probably,  like  Fbcebe,  a 
deaconess.  She  shared  tbe  travels,  labors,  and  dangers 
of  her  husband,  and  is  always  nained  along  with  him 
(Bmi.  xvi,  8;  1  Cor.  xvi,  19;  2  Tim.  iv,  19),  A.D. 
tMi.  Tbe  name  is  Prisca  (fl^oxa)  in  2  Tim.  iv,  19, 
snd  (according  to  the  true  reading)  in  Bom.  xvi,  8,  and 
also  (according  to  some  of  tbe  best  USS.)  in  1  Cor.  xvi, 
19.  Such  variation  in  a  Roman  name  is  by  no  means 
onnsuaL  We  tjiid  that  the  name  of  the  wife  is  placed 
before  that  of  tbe  husband  in  Kom.  xvi,  8;  2  Tim.  iv, 
1^  and  (sooofding  to  aniM  of  the  beet  MSS.)  in  Acts 
xriii,  S6.  It  is  only  in  Acts  xviil,  2  and  1  Cor.  xvi,  19 
UuC  AquUa  has  unequivocally  the  first  place.  Hence 
we  should  be  (Usposed  to  conclude  that  Priacilla  was 
the  more  energetic  character  of  the  two;  and  it  is  par^ 
ticuUrly  to  be  noticed  that  she  took  part,  not  only  in 
her  hoafaand's  exercise  of  hospitality,  but  likewise  in 
tbe  theological  instruction  of  ApoUos,  Yet  we  observe 
that  tbe  husband  and  the  wife  are  always  mentioned 
ugether.  In  fKt,  we  may  say  thai  PrisdUa  is  the  ex- 
ample of  what  the  married  woman  may  do,  for  the  gen- 
eral service  of  the  Church,  in  onnjunetioo  with  home 
duties,  at  Phoebe  is  the  type  of  the  unmarried  servant 
of  the  Church,  or  deaconess.  Such  female  minifltration 
was  uf  essential  importance  in  the  state  of  society  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  early  ChrisUan  communities  were 
fomed.  The  rwnarks  of  archdeacon  Evans  on  the  po- 
tUioo  of  Hmolhy  at  Ephesns  are  very  JusL  **  In  his 
dtalinga  with  the  female  pan  of  bis  flock,  which,  in 
that  time  and  eoontry,  required  peculiar  delicacy  and 
dhcmioa,  tba  eoonsel  of  tbe  experienced  Prisdlla  wonU 


be  invaluable.  Where,  for  instance,  could  he  obtain 
more  prudent  and  faithful  advice  than  hers  in  the  se- 
lection of  widows  to  be  placed  upon  the  eleemoayiiary 
list  oftheChnrch,  and  ofdeaconeaees  for  the  miniMry?" 
{Scr^.  Biog.  ii,  298).  It  seems  more  to  our  purpose 
to  lay  stress  ou  this  than  on  the  theological  learning  of 
Priscilla.  Yet  Winer  mentions  a  monograph  De  Prif 
eiUa,  Aquila  taon,tamqHam/emiKanan  e  genU  Jadit- 
ic&  endiiarwn  yecimiw^  by  0. 0.  Zeltner  (Altocf,  1709). 
See  AqtuLA. 

Pilacilllan,  the  noted  originator  or  propagator  of  a 

heretical  body  of  ChriaUana  who  bore  bis  name,  was  tbe 
flist  heretic  who  was  executed  after  the  establishment 
ofCliristianiqrbythe  Roman  sUte.  He  was  a  native  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  of  noble  birtb.  He  flour- 
ished in  the  second  half  of  tbe  4tb  century,  possessed 
much  wealth,  had  great  reputation  for  learning,  and 
was  generally  revered  for  bb  severe  austerity.  What 
his  early  oocupatioa  was  is  not  known.  He  first  figures 
in  bistwy  as  the  propagator  of  the  hoetical  dogmas 
which  a  ceruin  Egyptian  called  Marcos,  from  Hem- 
phis,  came  to  Spain  to  teach  there.  Priscillian,  by  bb 
personal  influeiKe,  succeeded  in  spreading  the  heresy 
of  Marcus  all  over  Spain,  making  a  number  of  prose- 
lytes of  the  female  sex,  convincing  many  priests,  and 
even  some  Usbopa ;  among  others^  two  bishops,  Instsn- 
tins  and  SalvianiH^  who  became  seakms  defondcn  of 
the  imported  doctrines,  which  were  substantially  these 
of  tbe  MmwAatau  (q.  v.).  He  taught  exprenly  the 
Dualism  and  the  Docetism  of  that  sect,  and  it  is  charged 
that  he  adopted  the  strictest  ascetic  austerities  in  regard 
to  celibacy,  etc,  by  which  they  bad  rendered  tbemsdvea 
obnoxious  ev«D  te  the  civil  authorities  in  the  East  and 
in  Aftks.  There  b  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  do(y 
trines  which  FrisciUian  taught.  As  reported,  his  dog- 
mas are  a  strange  mixture  of  Gnostic  and  ManichMQ 
absurdities  combined  with  allegorical  interpreUtions 
and  mystical  rhapsodiea.  He  was  also  Sabellian  in 
tendency  in  his  rejection  of  a  personal  distinction  in 
the  Godhead,  for  he  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  birth 
and  incarnation.  Among  otber  things,  he  maintained 
that  the  visible  universe  was  not  tbe  production  of  the 
Supreme  Duty,  but  of  some  demon  or  malignmt  prin- 
ciple who  derived  hu  origin  turn  chaos  or  darirnees ;  be 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  nons,  or  emanations  fh>m  the  di- 
vine nature;  he  considered  human  bodies  as  compound- 
ed according  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  soduc,  and  as 
prisons  fonned  by  the  author  of  evil  to  enslave  the 
mind;  he  also  condemned  mairiage,  and  denied  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body.  The  rale  of  life  and  manners 
which  the  Prbcillianiita  adopted  was  so  rigid  and  se- 
vere that  the  charges  of  dissolute  conduct  brought 
against  ^em  by  their  enemies  appear  to  be  ground- 
less. That  they  were  guilty  of  dissimulation,  and* 
deceived  their  adversaries  by  cunning  stratagems  in 
order  to  accomplish  what  they  deemed  a  sacred  pur- 
pose, is  true.  Their  doctrine  was,  according  to  St.  Au- 
gustine, that  dec^tion  b  allowed  to  hide  one^  faith, 
and  to  simulate  Catholic  belief  ("jura,  peijura,  secretum 
prod  ere  noli").  Neander  (CA.  i/uf.  ii,  711)  observes  that 
the  reproach  of  immorality  rests  on  insufitcient  proofs. 
It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  Pris- 
ciUianisU  were  addicted  to  unnatural  turpitudes,  to 
which  such  a  system  most  logically  lead ;  but  there  b 
no  evidence  that  they  avowed  that  lying  and  peijury 
were  bwful  under  all  cirenrnstanoea, 

Tbe  biahnp  Hyipnos  of  Cwdovs  was  the  first  to  en- 
ter the  lists  against  this  heresy,  and  he  strove,  althoogh 
without  success,  to  gain  back  to  the  orthodox  Church 
the  bishops  Instsntius  and  Salvianus.  Hyginus  ap- 
prised Idacius,  tbe  bishop  «f  Mcrida,  of  the  Priscillianic 
disorders;  but  tbe  hot-blooded  seal  of  titu  prelate  was 
still  more  unsuoccssfnl,  and  so  were  the  efforts  of  all  tbe 
other  Catholic  bishops.  The  boUness  of  the  heretica 
increased  every  day,  and  bbhop  Hyginus  himself,  di^ 
pleased  with  the  severe  raeasnres  inaugurated  against 
them,  became  their  pfoleetoi;  To  a^tM^i^^^i^ca^ 
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A  sjrnod  was  faeld  in  October,  880,  at  SangosM,  to 
which  laatantiua,  SalviaDus,  Elpidius,  ind  PriKillian 
were  also  invited.  The  heresiarctu  failed  to  appear. 
The  Bynod  coDdemned  their  doctrines  and  resolved 
upon  measures  to  stop  their  expansion.  Catholic 
women  were  prohibited  from  attending  the  Priscillian- 
ist  meetings;  fastiog  on  Sandaya  was  interdicted;  the 
anatheina  was.  launched  agj^nat  such  ai  suyed  from 
Church  during  the  forty  days  of  Lent  and  the  three 
weeks  of  Epiphany,  or  received  the  Euchaiist  in  the 
Church  without  partaking  at  once  of  the  sacrament : 
the  same  penalty  was  pronounced  against  those  who 
should  assume  the  name  and  functimis  of  teachers  with- 
out episcopal  approhation;  and  every  derk  who  should, 
oat  of  pride  and  vanity,  doAe  himself  in  the  monas- 
tical  garment,  was  put  undef  ban.  The  execution  of 
the  decrees  against  PriscUlianiaU  was  eotnmitted  to  the 
bishop  Uhacius  of  Sosuba.  No  worse  ebcdee  could  pot- 
si  bh-  have  been  made.  He  waa  a  mere  voluptuary,  and 
utterly  destitute  of  all  sense  for  spiritual  thin^ 

Excluded  from  the  Church,  the  IMscillianists  now 
took  more  donded  measures  for  establishing  them* 
selves,  and  they  had  the  boldness  ev«i  to  cause  the 
consecration  of  Prisdllian  as  their  bishop  of  Avilla  by 
tbe  Inshops  Instantius  and  Salvianus.  Of  course,  by 
this  step  tbe  Spanish  Catholic  prelates  were  greatly 
imbittered,  and  the  Idacius  above  mentioned,  together 
with  Uhacius,  bishop  of  Oseonova,  who  is  represented 
by  Sulpidua  Severus  as  a  troublesome  zealot,  were  de- 
spatched to  the  emperor  Gratian  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining an  order  of  banishment  against  Prisdllian,  In- 
atantiua,  and  Salvianus.  GmUan  having  issued  tbe 
rescript  thus  demanded,  the  three  hereuarchs  repaired 
to  Roioe,  in  order  to  vindicate  themselves  before  pope 
Damasus.  But  the  pope  refused  to  justify  them.  Sal- 
vianus died  at  Rome,  and  his  two  companions  went 
to  Milan,  where  they  tried,  as  unsuccessfully,  to  per- 
suade Sl  Ambrose  of  their  inaocencA  However,  ihey 
succeeded  in  bribing  an  induenlial  funcdonary  (magi- 
Ster  offidorum)  named  Uacedonius,  who  obtained  for. 
them  an  imperial  decree  which  allowed  them  to  return 
to  Spain  and  take  possession  of  their  sees,  and  ordered 
Volventius,  vicar  of  Spain,  to  examine  further  into  tbe 
matter,  Priscillian  and  Instantius  returned  to  Spain, 
as  in  triumph;  and  Uhacius,  now  in  turn  accused  as 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  was  driven  out  of 
Spain.  The  latter  waa  even  on  the  very  point  of  being 
arrested  in  Treves,  where  he  bad  eatabliabed  himself 
and  of  being  transported  back  to  the  peninsula  for  trial, 
when  things  assumed,  under  the  usurping  emperor 
Maximus,  a  different  aspect.  As  soon  as  this  new 
Cnsar  arrived  at  Treves,  Uhacius  appeared  before  him 
■malnst  the  PrisciUianists.  Uaximus,  who  desired  the 
'wfa(de  matter  to  be  disposed  of  as  a  pinely  ecclesiastical 
aflkir,  ordered  a  synod  to  be  held,  in  884,  at  Bordeaux, 
to  which  the  heresiarchs  were  summoned.  Instantius 
was  deposed  by  the  vote  of  the  assembly,  and  Priscit- 
lian,  foreseeing  a  similar  fate,  tried  to  prevent  it  by  ap- 
pealing  to  the  emperor.  This  step  was  the  cause  of  his 
ruin.  The  emperor  now  took  the  matter  in  hand: 
PrisciUian  and  his  associates  were  brooght  to  Treves, 
where  Maximus  rerided  at  the  time,  and  the  most  vio- 
lent adversaries  of  the  sect,  Idacius  and  Itbadua,  ap- 
peared as  accnsers.  The  latter  of  these  two  prelates,  if 
Sulpicius  Severus  is  to  be  trusted,  suspected  of  Priscil- 
liaoism  any  man  whom  he  saw  studying  and  fasting 
much ;  and,  against  all  precedents,  appeared  as  an  im- 
passioned BccuAer,  before  a  woridly  tribunal,  in  a  relig- 
iotu  affair.  St.  Martin,  bishc^  Toura,  a  truly  pious 
man,  also  at  the  time  at  the  imperial  court,  held  it  to 
be  an  unspiritual  innovation  that  an  eceleriasUcal  mat- 
ter should  be  tried  by  a  secular  court — that  heretics 
should  become  liable  to  punishment  with  torture  and 
death— and  besought  the  empemr  to  leave  the  aflbir  in 
the  hands  of  the  bishop,  or,  at  least,  to  decide  it  without 
bloodshed.  As  long  as  Martin  was  present,  tbe  trial 
was  delayed;  on  his  departnte,  Hazimns  promised 


there  should  be  no  bloodshed,  hot  he  was  induced  by 
IthaciuB  and  two  other  Spanish  bishops,  Rufus  and 
Magnus,  to  break  his  word.  The  prefect  who  tried  the 
case  probably  employed  tortures  to  obtain  svowtk 
iViscillian,  the  rich  widow  Eucbrocta,  and  several  oth- 
ers were  accused  of  crimiual  disorders,  and  ooodeamed 
not  only  as  false  teachers,  but  also  as  violaton  of  iW 
civil  lawa,  They  woe  cither  beheaded  or  r^"t-i"^ 
with  confiseadon  and  exile  (866). 

The  execution  of  Priscillian  by  the  gwad,  and  ef 
several  of  his  associates,  did  not  mla  the  eeei,  hst 
seemed  rather  to  give  it  new  life  and  vIkot.  The  Pri^ 
cillianists  got  poesesaion  of  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and 
brought  them  to  Spain,  where  Priscillian  waa  hoMsed 
as  a  martyr.  People  swore  by  his  name.  The  most 
distinguished  tnshops,  Martin  of  Tuuia,  St.  Amhroi^ 
Tbeoguiatus,  and  pope  Siridus,  sternly  blamed  the 
cmdty  with  which  Ithacins  and  his  friends  had  treated 
the  heretics,  and  marked  their  abhorrence  of  tbe  ctmIit 
by  separating  from  the  communion  of  Ithadus  and  the 
other  bishops  who  bad  approved  the  death  penalty  fer 
heresy  in  the  Christian  Church.  But  the  empenc 
Ma»mus  went  on  until  his  death  (887)  penecuiing  Lb» 
Priscillianista  as  crinHnal  Manich— ni^  and  waa  eves 
on  the  pmnt  of  sending  to  Spain  a  miUtaiy  commisHm 
with  unlimited  powers  to  pursue  the  accused  and  pn- 
ish  the  guilty  with  confiscation  and  death;  and  oolr 
abandoned  this  project  by  intercesuon  of  St.  MartiiL 

Tbe  gravity  of  the  measures  adopted  fur  the  punidK 
ment  of  heresy  at  the  time  to  which  we  here  nSa 
oUiges  us  to  turn  ande  to  remark  (1)  that  heRsy  «■ 
declared  ag^nrt  by  the  State  fiw  tiie  Best  time  mla 
Theodosina  the  Oreat,  the  fint  cmpnor  who  waa  ba^ 
tized  in  tbe  Nicene  fiiitfa.  He  was  determined  to  p«t 
an  end  to  the  Arian  interregnum,  and  therefor*  pro- 
claimed the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Nicene  Cieed, 
and  at  the  same  time  enacted  tbe  first  rigid  penaltia 
not  only  against  tbe  pagan  idolatry,  tbe  pmctioe  of 
which  was  tbeoceforth  a  capital  crime  in  tbe  empiie, 
but  also  against  all  Christian  heresies  and  aecta.  The 
ruling  principle  of  his  public  life  was  the  unity  of  the 
empire  and  of  the  orthodox  Church.  In  the  course  af 
fifteen  years  this  emperor  issued  at  least  fifteen  pasl 
laws  against  heretics  (comp.  Cod,  Tkeodof.  xvi,  dL  r, 
leg.  6-S8),  by  which  he  gradually  deprived  them  of  bU 
right  to  the  exercise  of  their  rdigiwi,  exdoded  tbesa 
from  all  dvil  offices,  and  threatoied  tbem  with  fiasa. 
confiscation,  banishment,  and  in  some  eases  (■■  tbe 
Maniclueans,  the  Audians,  and  even  the  Qnartodcci- 
manians)  with  death.  From  Theodouns,  tbervfore, 
dates  the  State-Church  theory  of  the  persecatioa  of 
heretics  and  the  embodiment  of  i^  in  l^talarion.  His 
primary  design,  it  is  true,  was  rather  to  terrify  and  con- 
vert than  to  punish  the  refractory  snbjceta  (ao  SoBomen 
asserts,  BitI,  Eedet.  lib.  vii,  c  12).  From  tbe  theory, 
however,  to  the  practice  was  a  single  Mep ;  and  this  wup 
his  rival  and  colleague,  Maximus,  took  when  he  infiirt- 
ed  capital  punishment  on  Priscillian  and  some  of  hti 
followers.  This  was  the  first  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
heretics  by  a  Christian  prince  for  religious  opiiuoaa. 
(3.)  We  wish  to  note  also  that,  while  the  execution  of 
the  Priscillianista  is  the  only  instance  of  the  hioodf 
punishment  of  heretics  in  thb  period,  as  it  u  the  flat 
in  tbe  hialory  of  Christianity,  the  propriety  of  violent 
measures  against  heresy  was  thenceforth  vindicatai 
even  by  the  bent  fathers  of  the  Church  (see  on  this 
point  Augustine's  position  as  marked  out  bv  Neandcr. 
Ch.  Hist,  ii,  217  sq. ;  Schaff,  CA.  ffitt.  ii,  144, 145),  and 
soon  mme  but  the  persecuted  parties  were  heard  to  pro- 
test against  religious  persecution.  We  need  hardly  add 
that  in  due  time  the  Chnrcb  of  Rome,  with  Lra  the 
Great  as  its  first  and  dearest  represenutive^  beeama  tbe 
advocate  and  executioner  of  the  death  penalty  fur  hater* 
See  Hkrest;  iKqcismox;  RoMAinsM. 

After  the  death  of  Maximus,  the  emperor  Theodo* 
sius  ordered  a  synod  to  be  held  in  889,  to  aettie  Ibe  ifif- 
flcnltiet  that  had  g^^Aj^wOCgto"  «f  GmA 
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^Min,  ud  Italy  on  accottnt  of  Ithadiu.  The  latter  and 
bUhop  Idadua  were  deposed  by  that  aaaembly.  But 
the  diipuica  which  bad  been  called  up  by  them  con- 
tinued in  Mine  puts  of  Spain,  foatefod  eapeoilly  by 
the  ^naeilHuuata,  who  wen  still  ntunwDus.  In  the 
year  400  the  sect  appean  in  a  decaying  condition.  At 
the  ^Dod  held  in  that  year  at  Toledo,  several  Priscil- 
liani«t  bishops,  among  othen  Symphosius  and  Dictin- 
nioa,  reUiroed  to  the  Church,  The  latter  wrote  a  work 
entitled  the  Scuka,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Piis- 
eiUiamsU  are  expounded,  but  as  he  was  an  aposUte 
he  can  haidly  be  icgarded  as  a  safe  expoutw  of  Pris- 
eilfianiam.  The  sect  nvived  in  the  middle  of  the 
5tb  caitnfT,  espedally  in  Gallteia.  The  active  ex- 
eniooa  of  bishop  Turibius,  of  Astorga,  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  it  gradually.  He  punished  and  impris- 
oned heretics,  etc.,  but  be  was  also  busy  in  their  instruc- 
tioii,  both  orally  and  by  his  writings.  The  same  bishop 
sent  u>  Leo  the  Great  a  refutation  of  PrisciUianism, 
witieta  Leo  honored  with  an  answer,  praising  his  zeal 
and  recommending  the  holding  of  •  Spanish  tjaod, 
which  was  consequently  convened  in  Gallida  in  448. 
Leo's  letter  is  important  for  the  refutation  of  Priscil- 
lianism  contained  in  it.  Among  the  most  noteworthy 
liienury  attacha  upon  PrisciUianism  in  the  flm  half  of 
the  &th  century,  we  may  mention  here,  besides.  Ad 
Pavlum  Orotiitm  contra  PriteiUiamtUu  et  Or^emitat 
(411);  CoiitnttiMwftiaHai,  addressed  to  Conaentius  (420); 
and  ui  part  the  IWtb  Epistle  (alias  Ep.  167),  to  the  bishop 
Op  tat  us,  on  the  origin  of  the  soul  (418),  and  two  other 
letters,  in  which  he  refutes  erroneous  views  on  the  nat- 
ure of  the  soul,  the  limitation  of  future  punishments, 
and  the  lawfulnesa  of  fraud  for  supposed  good  pnrpoeea. 
The  Priscillianists,  notwithsuuding  the  severest  meas- 
ure* inaugurated  against  tbem  and  tiie  polemics  that 
were  written  against  Ihem,  continued  to  exist,  and  at 
■Utimeaduring  the  mediieval  period  we  find  A«r  traces 
under  various  names  and  forms,  especially  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  I^nguedoc  (France),  and  Mortbem  Italy. 
The  Synod  of  Braga,  in  563,  condemned  several  Priscil- 
lian  errors,  about  which  we  owe  to  this  assembly  most 
interesting  information.  See  Sulp.  Severus,  hut.  Sa- 
era,  it,  46-M;  OtaL  iii,  II  aq.]  Orosiua  Comnumilo- 
rimm  de  Erron  PriteilHanutanm,  etc.;  Leonis  Hagni 
£^  1  ft,  ad  Turibium  ;  Walch,  KetzerkUlorie,  iii,  878  sq. : 
Alex.  Natalia,  Hitt.  Ecde8.t  Fleury,  Hia.  JEccU:;  Tan 
Fries,  DiMMtrtalio  Critica  de  PrucOI.  (Ultraj,  1745); 
LUbkert,  De  ffartti  PrucUl.  (Havn.  1840) ;  Mander- 
nscb,  Cttek.  det  PrucOUattumui  (Treves,  1851) ;  Hefele, 
CtmeiiUngeidt.  i,  719;  ii,  27  sq.;  iii,  13  sq.;  Hilman, 
Lot.  CkruHamity,  i,  276-78;  Pusry,  Bitt.  ofHt  Cwtn- 
rib  A.D.  ftl-aei  (187ft) ;  Aliaf&  Kirdieiigetdt.  i,  87S  aq. ; 
Ncwoder,  Ck.  Hut.  ii,  710, 718. 

Frison  is  represented  in  the  AT,  by  the  following 
Heb.  and  Or.  words:  1.  "^IDX,  Aramaic  for  I^IDK,  "a 
chain,"  is  joined  with  r^S,  and  rendered  a  prison  (SepL 
MKoc  itaitiiv ;  Vulg.  career).  2.  K^=,  Kflis,  and  (Cis, 
with  IT'a  (Sept  mko^  ^uXok^c;  Jer.  xxxvii,  16).  8. 
rafrm,  from  Tj^n,  "tum,"  or  "twist,"  the  stocks 
(«,  8).  4.  rnij-a  and  K^aa;  itmkaKti ;  carctr  (Ge- 
■eniuB,  Thamr.  p.  879).  b.  *lBOp ;  SafiuTttpiov ; 
earctT,  &  "^CO^a;  ^uXoKq;  aittndia;  also  intent. 
masiO;  A. V.  "hard."   7.  i;sif;  anfftalia;  raTrtiyw- 

more  property  written  io  one  word ;  divi^Xciffc ;  aper- 
lio  (Gc•eIuoi^  p.  IISI).  9.  nnb;  Sjp'ftt^i  eareer: 
pmperly  a  tower.  10;  ri^|?Dn^'*S ;  o/c/a  /n'Xwimf ; 
dom¥»  careeri*.  is  also  sometimes   pri»nn"  in  the 

A.  v.,  as  Gen.  xxxix,  20.  II.  p3^3I;  rnrfiopdmic; 
aareer;  probably  **  the  stocks"  (as  in  the  A  V.)  or  some 
such  imtmnent  lit  oonfineroeni ;  perhaps  understood  by 
the  Sept.  aa  a  aeweror  undergmund  paMagb  12.  In  the 
K.  T.  f c0/M*rq|Hiw,  ofcif/ia,  r^P^nCi  tuually  fuXoni. 


In  Egypt  it  is  plain  both  that  special  places  were 
used  as  prisons,  and  that  they  were  under  the  custody 
of  a  military  officer  (Gen.  xl,  8;  xlii,  17).  During  the 
wandering  in  the  desert  we  reed  on  two  occasions  of 
eooflnement  "in  ward"  (Lev.  xxiv,  12;  Kumh.  xv,  84); 
but  as  impriaomnent  was  twt  directed  the  law, 
we  bear  none  till  the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the 
prison  appears  as  an  appendage  to  the  palace,  or  a  spe* 
cial  part  of  it  (1  Kings  xxii,  27).  Later  still  it  is  dis- 
tinctly described  as  being  in  the  king's  house  (Jer. 
xxxu,  2 ;  xxxvii,  21 ;  Neh.  iii,  25).  This  was  the  case 
also  at  Bkbyk>n  (2  Kings  xxv,  27).  But  private  houses 
were  sometimes  used  aa  places  of  conflnement  (Jer. 
xxxvii,  1ft),  pmbaUy  much  as  Chardin  describes  Per- 
stan  prisons  in  his  day,  viz.  houses  kept  by  private  spec- 
ulators for  prisoners  to  be  maintained  there  at  their  own 
cost  (Toy.  vi,  100).  Public  prisons  other  than  these, 
though  in  use  by  the  C^naanitiah  nations  (Judg.  xvi, 
21,  26),  were  unknown  in  Judna  previous  to  the  cap- 
tivity. Under  the  Herods  we  hear  again  of  royal  priiK 
ons  attached  to  the  palace,  or  in  royal  fortresses  (Lake 
iii,  20;  Acts  xii,  4, 10;  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  6,  2;  Ma- 
chsrus).  By  the  Romans  Antonia  was  used  as  a  prison 
at  Jerusalem  (Acta  xxiii,  10),  and  at  Cnsarea  the  prv- 
torium  of  Uerod  (ver.  86).  The  sacerdotal  authorities 
also  had  a  prison  under  the  superintendence  of  special 
officers,  St9fio^i<\oKti  (Acta  v,  18-28;  viii,  8;  xxvi, 
10).  The  royal  prisons  in  those  days  were  doubtless 
managed  after  the  Boman  fhshion,  and  chaina,  fetters, 
and  stocks  were  used  as  means  of  confinement  (see  xvi, 
24,  and  Job  xiii,  27).  One  of  the  readiest  places  for 
condnemeot  was  a  dry,  or  partially  dry,  well  or  pit  (see 
Gen.  xxxvii,  24,  and  Jer.  xxxviii,  6-11) ;  but  the  usual 
pUce  appeara,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  in  general, 
to  have  been  accesrible  to  visitors  (Jer.  xxxvi,  6 ;  Uatt. 
xi,  S;  xzv,  86, 89;  Acta  xxiv,  28).— Smith.  From  the 
insunce  of  the  Hamertine  Prison  at  Rome  (q.  v.),  in 
Vhieh  the  apostle  Paul  (q.  v.)  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
fined, many  have  rashly  assumed  that  the  Roman  prisons 
generally  were  subterranean;  but  at  Thessalonica  at 
least,  even  "  the  inner  prison"  (Acts  xvi,  24)  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  ground-floor  ("doors,"  ver.  28; 
"  sprang  in,"  ver.  29),    See  DimoBOn. 

PRISON,  EocLKSiAsncAU  A  bishop  was  required 
to  have  one  or  more  prisons  for  criminous  clerks  in  1261. 
That  of  the  bishop  of  Chichester  remains  over  his  pal- 
ace gate;  and  the  bishop  of  London's  gate-house  stood 
at  the  west  side  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  sonth- 
western  tower  of  Clugny  was  used  as  a  prison.  There 
were  various  names  for  prisons :  1 ,  Lit  tie  Ease,  in  which 
the  prisoner  could  neither  rit,  lie,  nor  stand ;  2,  Bocardo, 
as  over  the  gate  near  St.  Hicbaers  at  Oxford;  8,  Hdl, 
aa  at  Ely;  and,  4,  the  Lying  House  at  Durham.  AtDnr- 
ham,  Berne,  and  Norwich  the  conventual  cells  adjt^ned 
the  chapter-house ;  at  Durham  the  term  orimprisonment 
lasted  sometimes  during  a  year,  and  was  often  attended 
with  chains,  food  being  let  down  by  a  rope  through  a 
trap-door.  In  all  cases  solitary  ooi^nement  was  prac- 
ticed, and  in  some  cases  the  guilty  were  immured  after 
the  pronunciation  of  the  sentence  Vade  m  pact,  **  Qo  in 
peace."  At  Thornton  the  skeleton  of  abbot  De  Hulton 
(cir.  1445),  with  a  candlestick,  chair,  and  table,  was 
found  boilt  up  within  a  recess  in  the  wall ;  and  a  cell, 
with  a  loop-hole  looking  towards  the  high-altar,  re- 
mains at  the  Temple,  in  which  William  le  Bochebw, 
grand  preceptor  of  Ireland,  died.  At  Ougny  the  prison 
had  no  stair,  no  door,  and  no  window.  At  Hirecbao 
the  prisoner  could  barely  lie  down ;  at  St.  Martin-dea> 
Champs  the  cell  was  subterranean ;  at  Sl  Gabriel,  Cal- 
vadoR,  under  a  tower.  The  prisons  remain  at  St.  Ga- 
briel, Calvados,  Rebais,  St.  Peter-sur-Divee,  and  St. 
Benet-Bur-Loire;  at  Caen,  near  the  great  gate;  and 
over  it  at  Tewkesbury,  Binham,  Hexham,  Bridlington, 
and  Ualling.  The  prison  was  tinder  the  charge  of  the 
master  of  the  inffmtary.  "CrimiiKina  priests"  were 
imprisoned  in  740  in  Eni^and,  and  in  1861  their  meagre 
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Fiioon  Relbnn.  PriMn  disdidiiie  hat  in  iwent 
time«  become  >  mitter  of  bo  much  moment  tint  its  oon- 
•ideration  ia  forced  upon  every  philanthropist,  capedally 
the  believer  of  the  new  di^outioo — the  law  of  love^ 
Under  the  silent  influences  of  Christianity,  torture,  ex- 
poaare  in  the  pillory,  and  other  like  dedications  of  the  of- 
fender to  pubUe  Tcngeance  have  long  been  abandmad  ai 
barbanaa  praeticea.  Death-puniihiiiant  baa  beta  much 
nanovred  in  ita  ai^lication;  and  ttSHportaUra,  apart 
from  any  qneation  of  effectiTeneas,  baa  been  raidend 
impracticaUe,  except  within  a  very  narrow  eompaaa. 

The  morement  for  the  alleviation  of  the  honors  of 
imprisonment  by  physical  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  prisoners  may  be  said  to  be  not  only 
Christian,  but  modem.  We  get  nothing  from  tba 
practice  of  tht  Umea  anterior  to  Christianity,  nor  yet 
trmu  the  Utddle  Ages,  that  aoeounta  tor  miudi  in  the 
modem  systema  of  prison  discipline.  In  Greeoe  and 
Borne  punishments  were  inflicted  in  other  wayar  It 
most  be  borne  in  mind  that  among  the  ancients  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  rendered  the  prison  system  unnec- 
essary. It  kept  the  functions  of  pnnisbuig  ordinary 
criminals  from  the  public  adminiaCialion  of  the  aflhiia 
ofa  state,  and  placed  it  in  private  banda,  Henea  tbm 
waa  no  criminal  law,  properly  speaking.  The  eoTj)u$ 
so  full  of  minute  regulatuns  in  all  matters  of  civic 
right  tsee  Justikiam],  has  very  little  criminal  law,  be- 
cause the  criminals  became  slaves,  and  ceased  to  be  ob- 
jects of  the  attention  of  the  law.  In  the  Soman  empire 
then  were  housa%  called  e/ywtefci,  for  the  incarceration 
of  criminal  and  reftaetoiy  ^vea.  The  feudal  barons 
had  towers  in  Ouax  castles,  called  dm^om  (whence  our 
word  tbiageon),  for  the  confinement  of  their  captive  foes 
or  refractory  retainers.  Sometimes  the  prison  vaults 
were  cut  in  the  solid  rock  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

When  imprisonment  became  a  function  of  the  State 
in  the  administration  of  Justice,  it  was  often  carelessly, 
and  bance  tyrannically,  exercised,  because  the  practice 
of  awarding  it  as  a  punishment  aiaae  more  ri[Hdly  than 
the  oiganiiation  for  controlling  ita  use.  In  the  l^h  and 
ICth  centuries  the  Society  of  the  Brothers  of  Hercy  in 
Italy  paid  much  attention  to  the  incarcerated  unfortu- 
nate trespassers  of  socie^,  and  so  greatly  alleviated  their 
forlorn  condition  that  many  of  the  Brotheis  c(  Uercy 
are  reverently  ipoken  of  to  this  day.  St.  Carlo  Borro- 
aaeo  and  SbTinoent  da  Paul  are  to  be  eapeeiaUy  men- 
tioned. But  ibe  earUest  instance  of  a  piison  managed 
on  any  principles  of  policy  and  humanity  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Amsterdam  in  1^6,  an  ex- 
ample which  was  soon  followed  by  some  of  the  German 
towns,  especially  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  In  England, 
on  several  occauons,  grave  abuses  have  been  expowd  by 
parliamentary  inquiries  and  otherwise  in  the  practice  of 
prison  disdidine.  It  is  well  known  that  tbe  teal  im- 
polsB  to  |»iscHi  improvement  was  first  eonmunicated  by 
the  oelebnted  Howard  (q.  v.),  whose  sufferinga,  whra 
taken  by  a  privateer  and  imprisoned  at  Brest,  during 
the  Seven  Veara'  War  are  said  to  have  first  directed  hia 
attention  to  this  subJecL  The  fruits  of  his  observations 
in  his  repeated  visits  to  most  of  tbe  prisons  of  Europe 
were  given  to  the  world  partly  in  his  pubUcations  and 
partly  on  examination  before  ParUamenL  Howard's 
exertion%  and  tboae  of  Ka.  Fry  and  other  inveattgaton, 
awakened  in  the  public  mind  the  question  whether  any 
practice  in  which  the  public  interest  wss  so  much  in- 
volved should  he  left  to  something  like  mere  chance — 
to  the  negligence  of  local  authorities  and  tbe  personal 
dispoution  of  Jailers.  As  in  other  reform  movements, 
so  in  this^  our  own  country  has  been  most  progressive, 
and  Enrope  has  willingly  taken  lessons  froin  America. 
The  reporu  made  of  our  prison  systems  1^  the  French 
visitors,  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  De  Toeqoe^Be  On  1884), 
De  HeU  and  Blouet  (in  1887),  Dr.  JuUm  (sent  fVom 
Prussia),  and  Mr.  Crawford  (from  England),  have  cer- 
tainly contributed  very  largely  to  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject.  In  18S4,  inspectors  were 
appointed  to  report  annually  on  tbe  state  of  English 


and  Seottish  {wiaona— a  measure  which  had  bean  ca^v 

adopted  with  reference  to  Ireland;  and  their  nfttta 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

"  The  tendency  lately  has  been  to  r^ulate  prisoo 
cipline  with  extreme  care.  The  public  aomMimea  coos- 
idiuo  tbU  too  much  puns  is  bestowed  mi  it — that  crim- 
inals are  not  worthy  o(  having  dean,  well-vencilatad 
^Mitmoits,  wholesome  food,  skilful  nodical  attendaooe, 
industrial  training,  and  education,  aa  they  now  have  m 
this  country.  There  are  many  aigumenu  in  fawr  of 
criminals  bring  so  treated,  and  Uie  objecticu  urged 
against  such  treatment  are  held  by  thoee  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  tbe  subject  to  be  invalid;  fn  it  baa 
never  been  maintained  by  any  one  that  a  coarse  of 
crime  has  been  commeDced  and  pursued  for  the  potpoae 
of  cqjojring  the  advantagea  of  impriaoiuDeiU.  Fei^ 
haps  those  who  chiefly  promoted  the  several  prouu- 
nent  qrstems  expected  from  them  greater  reaoll^  in 
the  ahape  of  the  reformation  of  criminals,  than  bava 
been  obtained.  If  they  have  been  disapptniited  in  thii^ 
it  can,  at  all  events,  be  said  that  any  prison  in  tbe  now 
recognised  system  is  no  longer  like  the  oldet  prisona,  aa 
inaiitation  in  which  the  young  crimiiiak  advanee  iau 
tbe  rank  of  proficienta,  and  the  old  improve  endi  otho^ 
skill  mutual  communication.  The  system  now  re- 
ceived is  that  of  separation,  so  far  as  it  ia  pcacttcable. 
Two  other  systems  were  tried — the  rilent  system  and 
tbe  solitary  system.  The  former  imposed  entire  sUenoc 
among  the  prisoners  even  when  asaemblcd  togetbv; 
the  latter  endeavored  to  aooomplish  their  oompkMc  iaa- 
latitm  from  sight  of  or  commnaicatioa  with  their  met. 
By  the  aeparate  qrstem,  the  criminals  are  prohibited 
from  oommunicating  with  each  other ;  but  they  ai«  vi^ 
ited  by  persona  whose  intercourse  is  more  likely  to  ele- 
vate than  to  debase — as  chaplains,  teachera,  Scripture- 
readers,  tbe  superior  officers  of  the  prison,  and  tboae  who 
have  tbe  external  control  over  iL"  See  Fenitustiakt. 

The  Prison  Association  in  tbe  State  of  Kew  Yotk 
ia  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  orgaaiaation  of  the  Itiad 
in  t^  world.  AeoonUng  to  the  annual  report,  die  o^ 
Jecia  of  tbia  aociety  are  threefold:  1.  Humane  aHasH 
riou  to  persiHU  arrested,  protecting  them  from  le^rf 
sharpen,  and  securing  their  impartiid  triaL  2.  Encoor- 
agement  and  aid  of  discharged  convicts.  8w  Cartful 
study  of  prison  discipline,  lAaervation  of  the  caoaea  of 
<srim%  and  inqidry  aa  to  the  prqwr  neaaa  of  iu  pwTi»- 
tion.  Tbe  last  is  considered  the  most  important  of  in 
objects.  The  statistics  of  the  work  of  tbe  society  div- 
ing the  quarter  of  a  century  just  coded  ^ow  the  M> 
lowing  figures  under  the  first  object  named  above  t 
98,560  friendless  persons  visited  in  tbe  detention  pti» 
ons  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  all  of  them  ooona«jledf 
and  many  of  them  aaristed;  25,1190  complaints  carefoUy 
examined;  6148  oomplainta  withdrawn  at  tbe  inatanoe 
of  the  somety  aa  trivial,  or  founded  oa  mistake  or  paa* 
rioo;  7922  persons  diaoharged  by  tbe  courts  on  reeoM 
raendation  of  the  aodety,  who  were  young,  innocam, 
committed  thrir  offences  under  mitigating  drcutiMias* 
ces,  or  were  evidently  penitent;  a  total  of  133,922  CMca 
in  which  relief  of  some  kind  has  been  offered  by  the  as- 
sociation. During  the  last  twenty-flre  years  the  aanisl 
ance  given  to  disehaiged  convicts  la  somtned  np  aa  fal- 
lows: 18,809  peisMia  of  this  data  aided  with  baud, 
clothing,  tools,  railraad  tickets,  or  money;  4189pn)vidad 
with  permanent  rituatioos;  a  total  of  22,448,  Ajd  has 
also  been  extended  to  thousands  of  persons  connected 
with  the  families  of  the  prisoners.  For  some  years  a 
few  hundred  dollars  have  been  anntully  distributed  aa 
New-year's-day  among  imiigent  fnmiUaa.  By  ita  act 
of  incorporation  it  is  made  thk  duty  of  the  Prison  Asecv 
dation  to  "vitit,  inspect,  and  examine  all  the  peiaoiM 
of  the  State  of  New  Yoii:,  and  annually  report  to  tlia 
Legislature  their  conditioi)."  In  1876  tbe  fourth  Xa- 
tional  Prison  Reform  Congress  was  held  in  New  York 
City,  and  very  advanced  gmund  was  takm.  Tbcwe  es- 
pecially interested  in  this  subject  will  do  wdl  to  eonsott 
the  minutes  of  these  proceeding  «ad  the  annual  reyorta 
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of  tlw  Nwr  Yoifc  Bute  Priioa  AwocUtion ;  alsothoaeof 
iha  BoiUm  Primm  Duc^Um  Soatiji,  an  oigMiiutioo  to 
whteb  b  due  the  introduction  of  religioiu  es«rciaet  ioto 
Aaiehcui  priions,  as  well  u  the  appointment  of  chap- 
laiiia.  PriflOD  cougreases  bave  been  held  in  Europe  unee 
1M6.  la  1872  an  tuteruationtl  ouugrea  was  held  in 
London,  likewise  in  1877,  . 

While  the  principle  priaoo  refonn  ii  uniTeiHUy 
KCOgniMd,  it  is  Tound  in  pracUee  to  work  with  different 
nwiln  in  diAsrent  easea.  Thia  comes  from  the  impo*- 
nbiliiy  of  bartng  uBifbrmity  in  the  actual  management 
of  the  prisona,  peraonal  tact  and  influence  bavint;  much 
to  do  in  the  eaae.  The  priaon  at  Columbus,  O.,  baa  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  beat  in  the  country  lor 
[hu  reaaon ;  it  enjoys  superior  supervision,  and  ia  wholly 
free  from  political  ioterfeience.  The  movera  in  reform 
bope  to  achieve  atiU  better  remits  in  all  the  inatitutitHM. 
Tbeir  principal  buauMSB  is  with  (be  criminal  afker  he  ia 
CMght— to  reform  bint,  reaiore  bla  manhood,  and  return 
biiD  to  wciety  ■  new  individuaL  The  question  bow  to 
prevent  crime  in  the  firat  instance  ia  another  and  more 
important  question.  See  the  excellent  article  on  Pru- 
MU  tmd  Prito*  Ductf^me  ia  the  Amer.  Cgciop.  xiv,  6, 
17,  and  the  UieniUire  there  quoted.  See  alao  Rene 
CirvlMniK,  Aug.  187S,  art.  i;  Kobin,  La  Quettim  Pear- 
Umliairt  (Paris,  1873);  EdiiA.  Rer.  Uv,  169  sq.;  Metk. 
<^ar.  Rtv.  July,  1878,  art.  r ;  New-Emgl.  Jan.  1873,  art. 
iv;  ChrMtm  tfnan.  Hay  31, 1376;  Xew  York  Evemtig 
Piut,  1878. 

Priaoner  O^OM,  amr,  Siaiuof).  Imprisonment 
doe*  not  appear  to  bare  been  imposed  by  Hoses  as  a 
punUbment  among  the  Hebrews,  though  he  describes 
it  SA  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  (Uen,  xxxix,  20,  21 ; 
xl,  1-4).  He  seems  to  have  used  it  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  culprit  safe  until  judgment  was 
given  (Lev.  xxiv,  12).  As  execution  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  sentence,  there  was  little  occasion  for  incar- 
ceration. The  great  variety  In  the  names  of  prisoua  in 
tbe  Hebrew  would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  they  were 
more  frequently  used  in  the  latter  than  in  tbe  earlier 
periods  oS  tbe  Hebrew  nation ;  and  that  they  were  not 
imUv  used  in  tbe  detentioa  of  criminals,  but  as  a  means 
of  punisbmentand correction (2 Cbron. xvi,  10;  iKinga 
xxii,  27;  2  Kings  xxv,  29;  Jer.  xxxvii,  15,21;  lii,31 ; 
Isa.  xxiv,  22;  xlii,7;  Hatt.iv,  12;  Actsxti,4).  Pris- 
•mcn  ware  often  coaflncd  in  aiocka,  or  with  ebaios  (Job 
xu,  37;  xxxiiifU  ;  Jer.  x],4);  artd  tlie  keepenof  the 
priaona  often  bad  a  discretionary  power  to  treat  their 
prisoners  as  they  pleased.  The  torture  was  often  ap- 
plied to  extort  a  confession  from  the  accused.  In  later 
periods  tbe  Jews  confined  those  in  prison  who  failed  in 
tbe  payment  of  their  debts.  They  had  the  liberty  to 
punish  the  debtor  with  stripe*  (Wisd.  ii,  19;  HaU.  v, 
98;  xviii.  28^).  Tbe  Boouna,  in  some  insUnoes, 
fiaetened  their  criminals  by  one  or  both  hands  to  a  sol- 
dier :  such  appear  to  have  remained  in  their  own  honaea 
(Acts  xxviit,  16).  It  was  not  unfrequently  the  case 
that  the  keepers  of  priaona,  when  those  who  were  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  bad  escaped,  were  subjected  to 
th«  same  punishment  which  had  been  intended  for  the 
prisoners  (xii,  19;  xvi,  27).    See  Prisox 

Pritchard,  Martin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Rpiaoopal  Church  of  aome  standing,  was  bom  in  Ohio 
April  88, 1827;  was  ooaverted  and  Joined  tbe  Chufcb 
at  tb«  ageof  sevcnlecn.  He  obtained  a  good  element- 
ary education,  and  for  a  number  of  yean  was  engaged 
aa  a  acbool-teadier.  He  was  licenaed  as  an  exborter 
wben  about  twenty-three,  and  as  a  local  preacher  at  the 
age  of  twen^-Ave,  He  joined  the  Nebraska  Confer- 
eoee  in  1S67,  and  at  onoe  entered  upon  his  duties  as  an 
itinenuit  with  that  energy  and  devoUon  to  bis  work 
which  so  signally  charaetetixed  his  whole  career  a»  a 
Buoiater,  and  the  fruits  of  hia  labor  gave  abundant  proof 
that  he  was  indeed  called  of  God.  He  preached  suc- 
eeasiveljr  at  Mount  Pleasant,  F«ni,  Belleview,  PlaMC 
Tdl^,  Fkwme  Gty,  FaUa  CSty,  and  a  aeomd  time  at 


Peru.  In  1870  be  wis  ^jpcnntadpfeaiding  elder  of  tha 
Lincoln  district,  and  at  tbe  next  annual  couference  be 
waa  appointed  preaiduig  elder  of  tbe  Nebraska  district. 
At  the  Conference  of  1876  be  was  appointed  prending 
elder  of  the  Lincoln  district,  where  he  continued  bis 
earnest  and  faithfut  labors  until  about  ten  days  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  Hatch  24, 1877.  He  was 
a  member  of  tbe  hoA  Committee  torn  years,  and  was 
twice  dected  reaerve  ddegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. ^  MvMUt  of  the  Anwd  OmftrenetMfVlCnt^ 
142;  AT.  Y.  Chvlian  Mfoeatt,  AprU  19;  1877. 

Pritohard,  Swniiel,  a  Wesl^an  mlsBionaTy,was 
boru  in  tbe  first  quarter  (rf  our  century.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1818,  and  feeling  called  of  God  to  preach  the 
glail  tiding^  he  entered  tbe  itinerant  ranks  in  1852, 
anil  was  sent  to  Kabou  Circuit,  in  tbe  island  of  St. 
Vincent  He  was  there  only  two  years  when  he  was 
seized  with  malignant  yellow  fever,  and  died  Feb.  28, 
1868.  During  tbe  brief  period  of  bis  ministerial  labors 
he  gained  the  afftedonate  regard  of  the  community  in 
which  he  resided.    Sec  Weileyan  Mag.  1858,  p.  872. 

Prithn  is  the  name  of  several  legendary  kings  of 
ancient  India.  It  is,  however,  especially  .one  king  of 
this  name  who  ia  the  favorite  ben  of  the  Pur&iat. 
Mia  father  was  Vena,  an  embodiment  of  the  Hiud&  <U- 
vinity  Vishnu  (q.  v.).  Vishnu  perished  through  hia 
wickedness;  for  when  he  was  inaugurated  monarch  of 
the  earth,  he  caused  it  to  be  everywhere  proclaimed 
that  no  worship  should  be  perfurmed,  no  oblations  of- 
fered, and  no  gifts  bestowed  upon  the  Brahmins.  The 
Rishis,  or  Saints,  hearing  of  this  proclamation,  entreated 
the  king  to  revoke  it,  but  in  vain ;  bence  thc^  fell  upon 
him  and  slew  him.  But  the  kingdnn  now  being  with- 
out a  king,  as  Vena  bad  left  no  olbpring,  aixi  the  peo- 
ple being  without  protection,  the  sages  assembled,  and 
consulted  how  to  produce  a  son  from  the  body  of  the 
dead  king.  First,  then,  they  rubbed  hia  thigh ;  from 
it,  thus  rubbed,  came  forth  a  being  called  Nishida;  and 
by  this  roeana  the  wickedneaa  of  Vena  having  been  ex- 
pelled, they  proceeded  to  rub  the  right  arm  5t  the  dead 
king,  and  by  this  friction  engendered  Prithu,  who  came 
forth  resplendent  in  person,  and  in  his  right  hand  ap- 
peared tbe  mark  of  the  discus  of  Vishnu,  which  proved 
him  to  be  a  univeraal  emperor,  one  whoae  power  would  be 
invincible  even  by  the  goda.  Tbe  mighty  Prithu  soon 
removed  the  grievances  of  the  people ;  be  protected  the 
earth,  performed  many  sacrifices,  and  gave  liberal  gifts 
to  the  Brahmins.  On  being  informed  that  in  the  in- 
terval in  which  tbe  earth  was  without  a  king  all  vege* 
table  products  bad  been  withheld,  and  tJiat  consequently 
tbe  people  had  perished,  he  in  greet  wrath  marched  for- 
ward to  assail  the  earth.  The  earth,  assuming  tbe  fig- 
ure of  a  cow,  fied  before  him,  but  seeing  no  escape  from 
tbe  power  of  the  king,  at  last  submitted  to  him,  and 
promised  to  renew  her  fertility,  provided  be  made  all 
places  leveL  Prithn  therefore  uprooted  mounuina, 
levelled  the  surface  of  the  earth,  established  boundaries 
of  towns  and  villagee,  and  induced  his  subjects  to  take 
up  thm  abode  where  the  ground  was  made  level.  Then 
IMthn  caused  the  earth  to  appear  before  hia  throne  in 
the  shape  she  had  assumed,  and  commanded  that  any  one 
who  should  apply  to  her  with  a  wish,  and  bring  a  calf 
with  bim  to  milk  her,  should  be  granted  his  wish.  This 
ia  tbe  celebrated  wonder^xiw,  about  which  tbe  Brah- 
mins and  the  Kshatriae  fbnght  such  tremendous  battles 
that  the  gods  found  it  necessary  to  intervene.  Now  the 
earth  resumed  her  former  liberality,  the  people  were  re- 
lieved of  their  want,  and  the  young  god,  presented  by 
Vishnu  and  Shiva  with  never-rotssing  weapons,  by  the 
sun-god  with  an  all-illuminating  crown,  by  the  aea-god 
with  a  parssid  trimmed  with  pearls,  walked  Uirongh 
the  woild  a  conqueror  in  every  baUle,  bestomng  rain 
or  aonsbine  at  his  will.  He  now  prepared  for  invad- 
ing tbe  empire  of  Indra,  and  for  that  purpose  offered 
nine^-nine  great  sacrifices  of  hofsesi  but  wben  he  was 
gdng  to  trffer  the  bnndierittbi:lil4fMiAd^^D&tenI 
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tbe  bone,  u  the  Int  peribrtnance  would  hav«  Kcnred 
vktoiy.  Pritbu's  toa  pumed  tbe  lubber,  wbu  could 
Doe  otbenriK  eee^te  bim  than  by  ehtnging  bimaelf 
into  tbe  form  of  a  penitent  stnw«d  wiib  asbes  and 
hnag  alt  nmnd  witb  bones.  Indn  succeeded  in  tteal- 
ing  the  bone  a  second  time,  aiid  only  escaped  the  un- 
eiring  weapons  of  his  foe  by  tbe  intervention  of  Brahm, 
Frithn  resigned  poww  in  bvor  of  bia  son,  and  retired  to 
a  K4itude,wbeie  he  WM  absorbed  by  tbe  divinity.  The 
I^nd  of  Prithu  evidently  records  aome  bistorical  fact 
r^arding  the  civiliung  influenoes  exerted  liy  ■  gnat 
king  of  Uindft  antiquity. 

PiltK,  JoHAifN  Geo  BO,  a  German  tbeologian,  was 
bora  at  Leipsic  in  1662.  After  having  been  an  evan- 
gelical minister  at  Leipsic  and  at  Zerbet,  he  became  su- 
perintendent at  Schleitz.  Ue  was  made  professor  of 
theology  at  GreUswaUe,  and  in  1711  was  eaUed  to 
FrankfortH>n-tbe-Main  as  senior  minister.  He  died  in 
the  year  1782.  Among  his  nunKToua  writing!  we  cite 
the  following:  De  conlempta  dimtiarum  <^»id  mtiqmt 
pkUatopko*  (Leipsic,  1698, 4lo)  -.-De  praivgaUva  tertu 
vuucutini  pra  /mineo  (4lo):— J)e  imiaortaliUiie  Aomt- 
Mf,  contra  AtgUium  (ibid.  1702,  4to)  i—Proben  dtr  Be- 
ndUamkat  (noted  for  eloquence)  (ibid.  1702,  8vo)  :— 
Imlroductio  m  Novum  Ttatammtum  (ibid.  1709,  8vo). 
He  also  edited  •  wcwit  of  i^iiscuIm  of  St.  Uacairfv  Md 
trandated  wme  of  the  writings  of  Burnet  and  other 
English  antboo.— Hoefer,  Notn.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a. 

PilTate  ^pttsm.  Tbe  Church,  even  in  her 
most  ritualistic  periods,  has  always  held  that,  in  case 
of  danger  or  ricktieBs,  baptism  might  be  administered 
at  any  time  or  in  any  place.  In  Ttaessaly,  when  bap- 
tism was  restricted  to  Easter,  many  died  without  it, 
and  in  consequence  the  old  prohibitions  were  mitigated, 
the  font  bong  hallowed  at  Easier  and  Pentecost  for  oc- 
casional use.  Children,  if  in  danger,  might  be  baptized 
on  the  day  of  their  foirth,  by  a  decree  of  the  councils  of 
Gerona.  517,  and  Winchester,  1071;  and  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Othobon,  1268.  According  to  Roman  Catholic 
teachings,  the  vessels  in  which  any  have  been  baptized 
are  to  be  carried  to  church  and  there  applied  to  some  nec- 
esaary  use,  and  not  to  any  common  purpose,  ont  of  rev- 
erence to  tbe  sacrament  (Langtun'e  Cmilitatioiu,  1*223); 
and  the  water  with  which  baptism  was  ministered  was 
to  be  thrown  into  tbe  fire,  or  carried  to  the  church  to 
be  put  into  the  font.  The  vessel,  Lyndwood  says,  was 
to  be  luge  enough  to  permit  immersion,  and  was  to  be 
"burned  or  deputed  to  the  use  of  the  Church,"  by  Ed- 
mund's Constitutions  of  1286;  that  is,  as  Lyndwood  ex- 
plains, "  for  washing  the  church  linen."  Wooden  ves- 
sels were  burned,  in  En^^nd,  in  tbe  Aii|^o>'8axon  pe- 
riod, children,  if  sick,  were  brought  to  the  priest,  by 
j£lfric's  Canons,  967,  who  was  to  bqrtiae  then,  from 
whose  diauict  soever  they  were  bruu({»t,  without  de- 
tay. 

PilTata  CoofessloiL   See  CoHntsstoii. 

Private  Judgment  is  tbe  right  the  ProtestanU 
claimed  in  the  Befflrmatoty  movement  of  the  16lh  cen- 
tury, and  has  since  become  the  comer-stone  of  Protes- 
tantism (q.  v.).  The  term  signifies  the  right  of  man  to 
read  tbe  ^bte  for  himaelf  and  form  his  own  judgment 
of  its  meaning  auder  the  mUghtenment  of  the  .Holy 
S^ririt.  In  tbe  view  of  Protestantism,  man  does  not 
only  enjoy  this  privilege,  but  ia  bound  to  exercise  iL 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  Romish  Church  steadfastly 
denies  this  right  to  any  man,  and  holds  the  Church 
alone  authority  and  guide  iu  Scripture  interpretation. 
On  this  point  tbe  Council  of  Trent  thus  decrees:  "In 
ocdw  to  restrain  petulant  minds,  tbe  council  further  de- 
crees that  in  matters  of  faith  nnd  morals,  and  whatever 
rehites  to  the  maintenance  of  Christian  doctrine,  no  one, 
confiding  in  his  own  judgment,  shall  dace  to  wrest  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  to  his  own  sense  of  them,  contrary  to 
that  which  bath  been  held,  and  sUU  is  held,  by  holy 
mother  Cburcb,  whose  right  it  is  to  judge  of  the  true 
Bwaning  and  interprctatioa  of  Sacred  Writ,  or  contrary 


to  tbe  nnaninous  eonssnt  of  the  btlim,  even  dMMgh 
such  interpretation  should  nem  be  puUiabed.  Ifaajr 

disobey,  let  them  be  denounced  by  the  ordinaries,  tod 
punished  aooordiug  to  law."  Frun  tbe  tenos  this 
decree,  it  is  plain  that  Komanisia  bold  that  their  Cburch 
alone  is  entitled  u  judge  of  the  true  meaning  and  io- 
terpretatton  of  Sacred  Ixripture.  To  tbe  same  efeet 
the  creed  of  pope  Pius  IV  dedaresi  **!  also  admit  ibe 
Holy  Scriptures  according  to  that  sense  which  our  htij 
mother  this  Church  has  held,  and  docs  hold,  to  whicb  it 
behmga  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  inierptetalioo  of 
the  Scriptures.  Neither  will  I  ever  take  and  inietpnt 
them  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unanimous  co^ 
sent  of  tbe  fathers."  In  oppositioo  to  such  doctrinei  at 
these,  tbe  Word  of  God  ex|dicitly  teaches  that  evoy 
man  is  bound  to  judge  fur  himself  of  tbe  tnie  mcamng 
of  Seriptoie.  Thus  i  Tbesa.T,  21,  ••Prove  all  tUsgi; 
bold  fast  that  which  is  good."  Acts  xvti,  II,  *'Tbm 
were  more  noble  than  those  io  Tbcssaloiiica,  in  thtf 
they  received  tbe  Word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  md 
•earehed  tbe  Scriptures  daily,  whether  tbo«e  thii^ 
were  so."  Mark  xii,  24,  "And  Jesus  aoswering  said 
unto  them.  Do  ye  not  therefore  en,  because  ye  know 
not  tbe  Scriptures^  neither  the  power  of  God?"  Luke 
xvi,  29,  **  Abiaharo  saith  unto  bio,Tbey  have  Hoses  and 
tbe  prophets;  let  them  hear  them."  Isa.  viii,  20,^ To 
tbe  Uw  and  to  tbe  testimony :  if  they  speak  not  aotwd> 
ing  to  this  word,  it  is  becauoe  there  is  no  light  in  then.* 

Tbe  popish  theory  goes  to  destroy  individual  tv- 
sponsibility ;  but  in  alleging  herself  to  be  tbe  appoioiad 
interpreter  of  Scripture  the  Cburcb  of  KtMne  ia  obUgsd 
to  concede  tbe  right  of  private  judgment  so  far  w  to 
enable  us  to  determine  for  ourselves  frum  the  Divine 
Word  that  we  are  bound  to  submit  our  undentandings 
to  her  guidance  in  spiritual  things.  But  by  any  cos- 
cession  of  the  exercise  of  privato  judgment  to  any  ex- 
tent whatever,  her  theory  falls  to  tbe  ground.  Dr. 
Whately  shows  this  in  a  very  striking  manner  in  a  pas- 
sage wUcb  we  extract  from  his  Caiitioiu/or  the  Timit: 
"A  man  who  resolves  to  place  bimsdf  under  a  emsiD 
guide  to  be  implidtly  followed,  and  decides  that  sock 
and  such  a  Cbureb  is  the  appointed  infalliUe  gmde. 
does  decide,  on  bis  own  private  judgment,  tltai  one 
most  important  point  which  includes  in  it  all  other  de- 
cisions relative  to  religion.  Thus,  by  his  own  nbow- 
ing,  he  is  unfit  to  judge  at  all,  and  can  have  no  grawod 
for  confidence  that  ha  has  dedded  rightly  in  tbsL 
If,  accordingly,  be  will  not  trust  himaelf  to  judge  erm 
on  this  point,  but  reao{ve8  to  consult  his  priest,  or  some 
other  friends,  and  be  led  entirely  by  their  jndgmcai 
thereupon,  still  he  does  in  thus  resotvinR  exercise  his 
own  judgment  as  to  the  counsellnrs  he  so  relies  on.  The 
responsibility  of  forming  some  judgment  is  one  which, 
however  unHt  we  may  deem  ourvelvea  to  bear  it,  we 
cannot  possibly  get  rid  of,  in  any  matter  about  wbidi 
we  realfy  foel  an  anxious  csre.  It  is  laid  upon  ■  by 
God,  and  we  cannot  shake  it  off.  Before  a  man  can  ca- 
tionally  judge  that  he  should  submit  bis  judgment  is 
other  things  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  must  finrt  have 
judgetl,  1,  that  there  is  a  God;  2,  that  Cbristiantty 
comes  from  God ;  8,  that  Christ  has  promised  to  give 
an  iufallible  authori^  in  the  Church ;  4,  that  such  aa- 
thurity  reddea  in  the  (Anrch  of  Rome.  Now,  u  say 
that  men  who  are  competent  to  form  sound  jndgnKSis 
upon  these  points  are  quite  incompetent  to  fonn  *aM>l 
judgments  about  any  other  matters  in  religtoa  is  vcfv 
like  saying  that  men  may  have  sound  judgments  of 
their  own  before  they  enter  the  Church  of  Rome,  bat 
that  they  lose  all  sound  judgment  entirely  from  the 
moment  tbey  enter  it."  See  £Ui<^i,  Dtlimeatvm  «^ 
Romamtmj  North  Brit,  Bet.  xxxiv,  260;  DaubijeBCb 
/li*t.o/the  Rr/.i,28l;  Co^rrff.  Qmar.  vin,  ^  Ln, 
/tiffkt  Oftd  BtipoiaiiMy  of  PruaU  JnOjimat  (M.  T. 
1856) ;  Rogers,  Beaton  and  FaitA. 

PrlwaUo  CommnniADls  {Arprwal  of  tkt  Om- 
miMioR),  one  of  the  puniithmenle  inflietad  on  nffi  niHs^ 
members  tX  the  cbi§ifi8icfa!iftMid<^^ilSulicr  eento> 
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ito&  TboM  punishmenu  ioduded  suspenuon,  degrads- 
tioo,  privatia  commitmotdt,  ur  dei^rivatitm,  corporal  cb  w- 
tiaeaieni,  and  excomoiuuicatiuu.  Pneatio  was  of  two 
kinds,  namely,  a  restrictiuD  to  eowtmunio  per^rma,  or  to 
cowtmrnmo  taiea.  The  foniwr  had  lefcraiice  to  the  mode 
ia  which  wrangen  were  treated  who  did  not  bring  with 
them  letters  tcMiroimial,  by  which  they  might  be  a*cer- 
t«io«d  to  be  member*  of  some  Christian  Church :  they 
were  looked  upon  with  suspidoo,  and  till  they  could 
dear  themselves  were  not  allowed  to  come  to  the  Lord's 
table,  nor  to  receive  any  t«nipond  support  firom  the 
Oiiirch  fundik  In  this  w^  delioqueiit  dergymen  were 
treated  even  in  th«r  own  Church :  they  were  deprived 
of  means  of  support,  and  prevented  from  offidatjng  or 
being  present  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Comnuinio  laica 
was  a  puniAhment  which  required  a  clergyman  to  com- 
muntcate  as  a  layman,  and  among  the  lay  members  of 
the  Cborch.  IS^e  Commumio  Laica  and  CuuNiniio 
Pkkkorixa. 

Privation  is  a  phikwopbical  tens  which,  according 
to  Plato,  is  limitation,  imperfection,  the  inherent  con- 
dition of  all  finite  ezialence,  and  the  necessaiv  cause  of 
eriL  LabmU  (Catua  Dei,%  69,72;  JSimti  atr  la  boiai 
ab/Mat,litopaTtie,$  89,81;  Siftme  pBTtie,$ 878), after 
AugnstiDC^  Aquinas  aud  othen,  hdd  rinilix  views. 

PBIVATION,  EocLUiAffnCAL,  is  one  of  the  vin^ 
tive,  L  e.  pouUve,  penalties  (in  opposition  to  the  cen- 
Murea)  which  the  ecclesiastical  laws  inflict  in  the  Church 
of  Bome  on  prebendaries  for  grave  and  repeated  of- 
fence* against  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  It  is  the 
saapcasion  of  an  ecclesiastic  from  his  office  and  prebend. 
It  diffieiv  from  the  disciplinary  transfer  tty  which  the 
deliaqueDt  leoeives,  in  place  of  the  prebend  which  is 
taken  from  him,  another,  though  inferior  one:  it  also 
dilfera  from  absolute  deposition,  by  which  an  ecclesias- 
tic 10  deprived  furever  of  his  office  and  official  income, 
and  declared  unfit  for  any  further  employment,  while 
tbe  privation  dttes  not  forbid  him  the  hope  of  getting 
M>toe  time  another  prebend.  Tlie  privation,  as  hmg  as 
it  lasts,  deprives  iu  otiject  at  the  power  of  performing 
tbe  Aodcaiiutical  functions  of  consecration  or  Jurisdic- 
tia0,  without  onfltting  him  for  life  tta  any  further  em- 
ploynWDt.  This  penidty — even  because  it  is  a  positive 
penalty — cannot  be  inflicted  for  merely  administrative 
reaaofM,  like  tbe  transfer,  for  instance  j  or  for  delinquen- 
ciea  which  remained  secret,  and  are  only  known  to  the 
biahop,  like  tbe  suspension;  but  only  in  consequence  of 
canonic  examinatton  and  biy  Judidary  aentence.  The 
canons  name  among  the  tramigTeamons  which,  if  proved, 
are  puniahcd  with  privation:  continued  n^ligence  in 
tbe  performance  (rf*  the  official  duties  (c  4,  DisU  xci), 
MldictioD  to  lucre  (c  8,  x,  A'e  cter,  vet  monaeh.  iii, 
50),  repeated  infrin^menls  of  the  law  of  residence 
(^Oomc  Trid.  seas,  xxiv,  c.  12,  X>e  rr/.),  immoral  and 
•esndalocls  conduct,  et&;  if  admonitioiia  and  gradual 
corrections  have  proved  unavuUng  (fdl  seas,  xxi,  c  6, 
Z)r  rt^. ;  &  18,  x,  7>e  rtf.  <f  km.  eUr.  iii,  1).  There  are, 
of  counte,  other  Iraru^ressions  and  vices,  which  can  be 
visited  with  indefinite  suspennon ;  dninkenDees,  for  in- 
stance. — Wetier  u.  Welte,  Kirdtm-LtzSeom,  9.  v.  Sea 

I>»IVATIO  COMMUKIONIS. 

privilege  (Lat  prMl^aim,  from  privata  lex,  a 
private  law),  in  general,  is  a  special  ordinance  or  regu- 
lation in  virtue  of  which  an  individual  or  a  class  enjoys 
certain  immunities  or  lights  from  or  beyond  the  com- 
■Bon  pnmHons  of  the  general  law  vS  the  eommunily. 
In  ancient  and  medusval  IqpslaUon,  the  law  of  privi- 
lege  formed  an  important  branch;  and,  in  truth,  the 
eoodition  of  the  so-called  "  privileged  claseea"  was  in  all 
'  t"  diSbrent,  socially,  civilly,  and  even  religiously, 
from  that  of  the  noo-privtleged, 

lo  canon  law,  there  were  two  privileges  enjoyed  by 
tlie  duffT't  which  deserre  especial  nodce,  from  the  fre- 
(|Mocy  ot  the  historical  reference  to  them— the  "  privi- 
t^a  cf  iba  canon"  (primfr^ims  nmoin*)  and  tbe  "  priv- 
ilcBT  (rf  tbe  fonm"  ^rivirjifymforii.  By  the  fimner, 


the  person  of  the  clergyman,  of  whatever  degree,  was 
protected  from  violence  by  the  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation against  the  offender;  by  the  latter— in  England 
called  "  benefit  of  clergy"  (q.  v.) — tbe  clergyman  was 
exempted  from  tbe  otdiuary  dvil  tribunals,  and  cookl 
only  be  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical  court— Chambers,  s.v. 
This  privilege*  from  the  civil  power  is  now  generally 
abrogated,  or  at  least  modified.  It  comprehended  the 
independent  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  {frveilegium  fort), 
according  to  which  not  only  all  litigious  concerns  among 
the  clergy  themselves,  but  all  personal,  and  most  of  the 
real  complaints  of  laymen  against  clerks,  were  brought 
before,  and  decided  by,  ecclesiastical  courts:  likewise, 
not  only  their  official  transgressions,  as  functionaries  of 
the  Church,  but  also  their  dvil  crimeo,  were  tried  and 
punished  by  clerical  tribunals.  To  tbe  ssme  class  of 
privil^es  belongs  the  benefit  of  competence,  in  conse* 
quence  of  which,  in  matters  of  debts  and  subhastation, 
tbe  clerical  person  must  be  left  the  means  of  living 
according  to  hie  station.  Finally,  the  clergy  obtained 
at  So  carty  period  a  number  of  immunities,  which  were 
gradually  increased.  They  were,  in  considention  of 
the  SfHritual  pursuits  to  which  they  have  to  devote 
themselvea,  exempted  from  tbe  administration  of  gov- 
ernmental or  communal  functions,  from  tutorships  and 
guardianships,  from  military  and  other  services  lo  which 
all  other  citizens  of  the  State  are  bound  (imrnvniitu  ptr~ 
tonalu).  With  these  was  connected  the  immunity  from 
extraordinary  taxes  (mmui^s  realit) ;  from  presta- 
tions fur  the  building  of  roads,  bridges,  channels;  Aom 
lodging  soldiers ;  from  purveyances  in  times  of  war 
{imvuimiUu  mixta).  Many  of  these  immunities  were 
granted  to  the  clergy  by  the  emperors  Theodoeius  {Cod. 
TMeodoM.  2,  8, 11,  14-17,  ii,M,De  tpitc.  red,  et  cUr. 
xvi,  2)  and  Justinian  (i,  I,  3,  6,  h%  Cod.  De  epttc.  el 
eUr,  i,  8)  in  tbe  times  of  the  Soman  empire ;  afterwwda 
by  the  Prankish  kings  {Caj^  S*S9-  Franee.  lib,  vii,  & 
18fi,  290,  467)  J  consolidated  by  the  ecclcsiasUcal  legie- 
lation  (c  69,  c  xii,  qu,  2 ;  c  40,  c  xvi,  qii.  1 ;  c.  4, 7,  x, 
De  immm.  ecd.  iii,  49;  Sextus,  c.  1,  8,  cod.  iii,  28;  Sex> 
tus,  c.  4,  Z>e  cenriAu*,  iii,  20:  Clem.  c.  8,  cod.  iii,  18,  etc), 
and  urgently  recommended  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
tbe  worldly  rulers  (Cone,  Tiid.  sesa.  xxv,  c.  20,  ile  re/.). 
In  our  times  most  of  the  civil  legislatiuna  impose  the 
same  regular  taxes  on  all  dtlnns,  without  exception, 
and  regard  lew  of  former  immunities.  But  in  many  Eu- 
ropeaii  states  the  clergy-  are  unconditionally  exempted 
from  communal  functions,  guardianships,  and  personal 
prestations,  and  are  alar  exempted  from  military  service. 
— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-I^kon, 

PrlTlleged  Days,  those  signalized  by  peculiar 
ceremonies  or  commemorating  particular  events:  the 
first,  fourth,  and  fifth  Saturdays  in  Lent,  and  Easter 
Eve,  Ash-Wednesday,  first  and  fituitb  Sundays  in  Lent, 
Palm-Snnday,  Good-Fridqr,  end  Hidy  Week^  Waloott, 
Sacred  Arehuhgi/,  s.  v. 

Prlvilegad  Snndayv,  tboae  on  which,  in  aome 
churches  of  medittval  times,  ^'histories"  (Icssou  ftom 
H<Aj  Writ)  were  read. 

Prlvilegitim  Altfltia  is  a  privilege  granted  by 
the  pope  that  masses  for  the  dead  said  before  a  certain 
altar  may  procure  an  indulgence  to  the  deceased.  For- 
ever and  for  all  days  (priviUffium  perpefuttm  et  quotidia- 
mm)  this  privilege  has  been  granted  by  Benedict  XIII 
(de  dat.  SO  Julii,  1724,  "  omnium  saluti")  to  all  patriar- 
chal, metfopditan,  and  cathedral  chuichea  for  the  high- 
altar.  Generally  it  is  granted  for  seven  years  only  (mp' 
tenniam)f  running  from  the  day  of  the  grant  The  in- 
dulgence can  be  obtained  for  the  dead  if  a  mass  of 
requiem  (called  sometimet  a  black  mass)  be  said  before 
the  privileged  altar;  but  if  the  rite  do  nut  allow  of  a 
votive  mass,  nor,  in  consequence,  of  a  requiem  (f,  e.  tn 
/est.  duptici,  coram  expotUo,  etc.),  the  dfip^tRi/roii  or  m- 
ten/ion  ^  pro  defhncto"  ia  sufficient,  as  In  such  a  case  no 
maas  of  requiem  can  be  stU  even at  ttiim^tgt^Mltar. 
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tbb  {B^tU^  {Dtcni.  Congng.  Saer.  Inditig.  19  Mali, 
1761)^Afchbich,  Kiichm-LKc.  a.  v.   See  Asylum. 

Privlleglnin  Candnls.  (I.)  Cerutn  exempdont 
of  the  clergy  liom  the  State.  See  PBivtLKaic.  (2.) 
That  priTil^  of  eccleManica  which  makes  a  real  in- 
jury to  a  member  of  the  clergy  puoiabable  by  excom- 
nunlcalioa,  this  taking  place  de  ipaofaelo.  After  sev- 
eral Ibmwr  canons  had  estabUabed  the  principle  that 
■uefa  real  iBjariea  must,  after  examinatiun,  be  punished 
with  exeunmunlcation  (for  instance,  can.  Si  qui*  dem- 
crpa,  22;  Dt  prtA^terorum,  28,  c.  17,  qo.  4),  the  beicsy 
of  Amntd  di  Brescia  gave  occasion  to  the  Council  of 
Kheims,  in  1181,  to  sanction  that  extreme  penalty.  The 
canon  then  decreed,  oommendng  with  "Si  quia  sna- 
dcnte  diabolu,"  waa  mad*  1^  Innocent  II,  in  1189,  a 
general  law  of  the  Charcb;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  privilege  mentioned  above  ta  called  Pririlegiuro 
canonis.  In  Gratian's  decree  this  ecclesiastical  law  is 
given  as  can.  29,  c  17,  qu.  4.  It  contains  some  further 
dispositions,  fur  it  states  that  it  is  applicable  also  to  rtal 
injuries  perpetrsted  against  nH>Dll^  and  that  absolution, 
except  in  the  dying  hour,  can  only  be  obtained  if  the 
excommunicated  peisna  aiq>lica  for  It  pennudly  in 
Hone.  Tbis  canon  boa  leoeived  in  the  eooiae  of  time 
an  enlarged  interpretation  for  some  cases  and  a  re* 
stneted  one  for  others.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  term 
"ecclesiastic"  includes  all  those  who  received  the  tonsure; 
but  the  term  "  monk"  has  also  a  very  extensive  significa- 
tion, as  it  includes  every  member  of  an  order  approved 
by  the  Church,  even  Uia  noviccb  The  law  is,  more- 
over, applicable  to  cases  where  tbe  dead  body  of  a 
clergyman  has  been  the  object  of  some  wanton  outrage. 
On  the  other  side,  there  are  casea  where  a  person, 
though  belonging  to  the  clergy,  has  no  share  in  the 
privilege ;  for  instance,  the  ecclesiastic  who  is  degraded 
iicfv,  especially  when  he  is  sentenced  to  hard  labor;  the 
clergyman  who  dresses  in  worldly  clothes,  or  persists  in 
a  sinful  way  of  life.  The  canon  Si  quit  nadenU  speaks 
only  of  that  kind  of  rtal  injury  which  etmsist*  in  "  as- 
•ault  upon  an  eoetesiostio,"  but  we  have,  of  coarse,  to 
take  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  case:  not  only  he 
who  strikes,  etc,  tbe  clei^man  is  to  be  punished  by 
excommunicatian,  but  also  the  intellectual  originator 
of  such  an  outrage,  or  he  in  whose  liame  it  is  commit- 
ted, and  who  approves  of  it,  or  be  who,  being  a  wit- 
ness to  it,  fails  to  do  what  is  in  his  power  to  prevent  it. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  delinquent  abonld  have  acted 
with  the  intention  of  injuring  a  cle^yman ;  he  who, 
iM»Mio  itijuriatidi,  strikes  another  person,  ignorant  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  clergy,  is  not  excommunicated; 
but  he  is  who  strikes  a  layman  whom  he  mistakes  for  a 
member  of  the  clergy.  If  the  quarrel  originated  with 
the  ecdesiastic,  tbe  law  cannot  be  applied  to  the  person 
who  is  in  tbe  case  of  legilimate  defence  against  him ; 
this  is  also  admitted  in  favor  of  a  woman  who  defends 
her  chastity  against  the  assaults  of  a  clergyman.  An 
exception  is  also  admitted  in  favor  of  the  husband,  son, 
father,  or  brother  of  a  woman  found  in  criminal  conver- 
sation with  an  ecclesiastic.  The  rule  that  afaaolntion 
must  t>e  personally  applied  for  in  Rome  has  been  re- 
stricted in  some  cases:  it  is  not  applicable  to  women,  to 
monks,  and  other  clerka  living  in  community,  when 
they  faave  asaaulted  each  other,  or  to  sick  and  ailing 
persons.  A  report  sent  to  Rome  is  sufHcient  in  such 
rsHos.  Sometimes,  when  the  injury  is  a  trifling  one 
iUvi$  peratitio),  the  bishop  may  grant  a  dispensation. 
In  general  the  modem  pracdce  has  become  milder:  it 
imposes  the  voyage  to  Rome  as  a  penance  only  for  tn- 
Juriea  against  the  offender's  own  enrato  or  Ushop ;  ab> 
solution  is  bestowed  on  fais  retam  by  tbe  Insbup.— Wetz- 
er  ikWelte,  Kinhen-Lex^bim,  s.  v. 

FrlM  0pa^w,  1  Cor.  ix,  24)  tfgnifles  tbe  bon- 
otary  reward  bestowed  on  victoii  in  the  paUic  games 
vt  the  Oteeka,  such  as  «  wrMth,  chaplet,  garian£  etc., 
and  is  metapbnrieally  naed  of  tbe  rewards  of  a  future 
life:  "I  press,"'  saj-a  the  qtoade,  ''towards  ti»  mark. 


for  the  imze  of  the  high  calling  of  God  fai  Cfaifat  JoaP 

(Philip,  iii,  14).   Sec  Gamk. 

Prout,  Jonas,  an  English  divine,  flooriihfd  is 
the  closing  half  of  the  17  th  and  the  cnly  part  of  tks 
I8th  century.  He  is  noted  as  a  contcorcraialiM,  nd 
wrote,  among  other  things,  Lrtten  m  TnlmUM  (IGM- 
91,  and  nnce).  Itiere  is  nothing  acceauble  regarding 
his  personal  history.  Leckey  (ATuf.  o/  RatiiMalim,  ii, 
67)  is  the  only  writer  of  note  who  has  considered  PnM; 
neither  Leslie  Stephen  (hitt.  of  EvgliA  TkamyU  » 
Ot€  1»A  Centmy)  nor  Tullocb  {Satitmal  Tieologi  » 
the  IStA  Cattvrg)  mentions  him. 

ProbabUionistB  are  those  who  oppooc  tbe  dD» 
trine  of  Probabilism  and  amert  that  man  ia  oblig«^  ue 
pain  of  lanning,  always  to  take  the  more  probabk  adc. 
'llie  Jauseoists  oud  tbe  PHt-Koyaliau  an  ottimdm 
See  Pkobabiusx. 

Probabillam.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cbnh  in> 
Ibises  no  standard  of  ethics  except  that  of  her  on 
construction.  Protestanls  .look  to  the  KUe  si  tk 
source  of  sU  doctrines  of  morality.  The  Church  gf 
Home  accords  authority  aleo  to  tradition,  and  to  Ac 
writers  of  her  own  oomrauuion  who  hare  kept  wiiUa 
the  list  <tf  tlw  faithful  ones.  See  Hobal  Thboloot. 
The  expressed  ofuniua  of  a  Chnreb  doctor  furms  a  mfi- 
cient  bans  for  a  legitioaate  moral  ded^un.  Tbe  cicnsl 
and  objective  foundations  uf  the  moral  law  are  thus  ei- 
changed  for  the  subjective  view  of  individual  pemu 
of  eminence  (see  Wuttke,  Ckrinian  Ethic»,  i,  26t-ff3V 
Not  only  is  the  deciding  element  the  individual,  iDatesd 
of  the  Church,  but  that  individual  whose  decisiuo  bnt 
suits  the  inquirer  (sec  Sanchez,  Op.  Mor.  i,  9,  n.  1  j 
sq.,  n.  24;  Uymann.  TluoL  Mor.  i,  11)l  Prob- 

abilism is  ■  term  used  in  philosupbic  parlance,  as  *e 
may  see  in  the  artide  PmnABi^  but  in  Christian  tbe- 
ol<^  it  has  become  synonymous  with  Rtnnan  CathsBf 
ethics.  Though  its  principal  source  and  advocacy  vc 
in  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  whole  Charcb  of  BeM 
has  by  ito  tacit  acosptanoe  of  this  doctrine  beeonw  ida- 
tifled  with  it 

DefimtioH, — Probsbilism  designstes,  tn  the  doovs 
of  morals,  an  object  so  comprehenrive,  snd  im^uding  » 
many  different  branches,  that  we  shall  scarcely  be  sUt 
to  delineate  it  here,  even  in  its  fundamental  frstam. 
In  order  to  define  it  we  most  depart  from  that  moil 
idea  which  is  the  centre  of  the  domun  in  which  it 
moves:  this  centre  is  tbe  crrti/ude  and  firm  convidioe 
of  the  moral  subject  about  the  Intimacy  of  bis  otts 
It  is  the  oppo^te  of  this  subjective  conscioomeas  which 
forms  the  object  of  all  probabilistic  qitceilans.  As  tht 
ground  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  assumed,  then,  that  in  hs- 
man  actions  absolute  certainty  is  not  always  attainsMe 
OB  to  their  lawfulness  or  unlawfulneea.  Short  of  ihi; 
certainty,  the  intellect  passes  through  tbe  stages  d 
"doubt"  and  of  "probability."  Probability  is  a  «stf 
of  consdousneos  intermediate  between  certitude  and  b- 
certitiMle,  but  ai^maching  mm  or  leas  to  certimdt 
without  reaching  it  entirely.  Cnnscioomen,  in  thi 
state  of  probability,  baa  risen  above  inoertitode.  Doubt 
is  a  wavering  sute  between  two  judgments,  hetwra 
negation  and  affirmation  of  the  goodness  or  pennissM- 
ily  of  an  action ;  it  excludes  every  ponrive  appcnbatiaa. 
every  positive  consent,  every  permanent  decisiea  in  b- 
vorofdthertermoftbe  mOTalantithcsBO.  Pnfa«biicv 
has  passed  this  uncertain  wavering;  it  does  not  as«« 
heritstinf^ytoandfto;  it  has  found  a  point  of  snpfort, 
though  the  latter  may  not  be  absolutely  tiustweeihy. 
In  consequence,  a  more  or  leas  pomlive  dedssoo  in  faw 
of  one  or  the  other  term  of  the  question  ts  jftmmbk 
Such  a  decision  must  not  originste  in  any  aobjecth'F 
whim;  it  must  be  founded  on  sufficient  objective  rea- 
sons.   This  gives  us  the  true  idea  of  theprolwUr 

.  upnbaUlacat  id  quodprobari  potest,  hoe  ««. 
qood  raUonihas  nilitnr."   We  vnty,  cbeo,  deOne  pwha 

or  consent  oi  oonsoteooe  in  fegarti 
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rilnlity  of  MD  Kijon,  a  decision  founded  on  Bufflcient 
reuoni^  bat  not  excluding  all  mUgivinga  to  the  con- 
tnry.  To  the  probabU  cotaciaux,  then,  correaponds,  as 
its  feWKUtioOi  the  probabk  opiMOH  (opinio  prubabilit). 
An  opiDion  a>  to  tbe  legitimacj^  or  illegitimacjr  of  an 
■eciim  ia  tb«  more  probable  tbe  ttronger  the  reaiocu  on 
wUch  it  reata,  Tfaeae  reaaona  are  either  mirmne,  « 
part  of  the  thing  itulf  and  ita  objactive  nature,  or  ese- 
Irimnc,  owing  their  weight  to  human  anthoritiea.  The 
cxtrinaic  protiability  of  an  i^itnioti  oooUdU  ilaelf  with 
the  repute  and  ooofidenoe  enjoyed  bj  the  authorities 
wUcfa  aoppon  il,  while  tbe  iotriiuie  probability  en- 
deavor* to  ooooeiTe  the  ratioDal  foundation  of  the  opin- 
ioa  ia  queadon.  Bat  whichever  of  these  forma  proba- 
bility noay  MMime,  it  can  never  be  at  variance  with  the 
dcciaioiia  and  doctjioea  of  tbe  Chuicb.  Absence  of  in- 
trinsic and  cxtriosie  cuiitradiciiona  is  the  negative  con- 
dition of  probability.  To  establish  true  and  real  proba- 
bility (  pnbMtitas  vera),  a  positive  element  is  required, 
to  wit,  •  more  or  less  avMant  aeooid  with  ibe  objective 
law,  eUber  with  its  spidt  w  with  its  noieor  leaselearty 
ejtpreaeed  dispositions.  It  results  fhun  the  nature  ifl 
opiniiMi  that  a  variety  and  diveruty  of  o|rinioDS  be  oon- 
eeivecl,  which,  in  r^ard  to  their  legitimacy,  are  of 
equal  or  unequal  value.  Moreover,  in  tbe  conflict  of 
viewa  Another  element  will  arise  as  to  tbur  compara- 
tive "aafeiy;"  that  is,  the  greater  or  len  danger  of 
moral  culpability  which  they  involve;  and  this  greater 
or  leaa  moral  "  safety"  of  a  view  may  or  may  not  co- 
incide with  its  greater  or  lesa  "probability."  Hence 
the  gradual  ttcale  of  probable  opinions,  tbe  highest  de- 
gree being  tbe  opimo  probabHisiima,  but  the  opimo 
taatUer  probabilis  being  entirely  excluded.  The  aa- 
eeoding  degrees  of  the  concurrent  probable  opinions  are 
merited  by  the  opimo  nme  pnbahHiM,  aque  proiabitii, 
wai  pnbiMlior. 

TIm  doctrine  of  pnbat»ltsm  ia  (batided  opon  these 
dtuineCionb  It  is  uugbt,  with  some  variations,  by  four 
diOerent  achools,  all  of  which  agree  in  profeenng  that  it 
u  lawful,  in  certain  cases,  to  act  upon  opinions  which 
are  merdy  probable.  These  four  k boots  of  probabilism 
mnemiMi  ProbabilimmSuig>le,.£qtt^robabiUim,Proba- 
aUoritm  (from  probtMlior,  more  pn^iable),  and  ThHot' 
itm  (ftom  Mior,  more  safe).  Tbe  fint  bdda  that  it  is 
lawful  to  act  upon  any  probable  oiunion,  no  matter  how 
slight  ita  probability.  The  second  requirea  that  the 
opinion  shall  be  "solidly  probable,"  but  holds  that,  pro- 
vided it  be  reaUy  probable,  it  ia  lawful  to  act  opon  it, 
even  though  the  conflicting  o|Hiuon  should  be  equally 
probable.  The  third  narrows  much  more  tbe  Umits  of 
what  ia  allowed  in  tbe  conflict  of  probable  o|riniona,  and 
only  pcnniu  action  on  tbe  more  probable  of  the  two; 
but  prnnita  this  even  when  tbe  less  probaUe  adverse 
opinion  is  the  "more  safe."  The  fourth  requires  that 
in  all  caaes  the  more  safe  opinion  shall  be  followed,  even 
when  the  less  safe  ofunton  is  much  the  more  probable. 
The  extreme  rigorism  which  the  last  dam  requires  has 
caused  iu  division  into  abmttate  and  wioU^itd  tutiorism. 
**By  the  certaM^  of  an  opinion,"  says  Fuehs,  *<  we  an 
to  understand  tbe  more  or  less  coonderable  remoteness 
<rf  tbe  danger  of  mn,  or  of  enor,  or  of  encroachment  on 
other  persons'  rights.  The  more  an  opinion  removes 
him  who  cboooea  it  for  his  guide  from  the  danger  of 
actual  sin,  the  more  certain  it  is.  The  opinio  ttifior  is 
that  which  declares  that  an  action  b  not  allowed;  tbe 
epimo  attNMt  tuta  u  that  which  Mscrls  the  legitima^ 
of  tbe  action  in  question.  At  the  beii^  alknved  and 
the  not  being  allowed  of  an  action  aland  tt^thcr  in  the 
■aae  relation  as  liberty  and  law,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
the  first  case  liberty,  in  tbe  seound  law,  is  favored  (li- 
bertati  Civet,  legi  favet)." 

To  tbeae  pn^abilistic  ^sterns  is  opposed  a  system 
c^MMsed  by  tbe  more  oonustent  of  Komish  theologians 

of  the  Old  Catholic  type.   It  is  called  A  mtipniKAUiam, 
in  ita  ■uetaie  atvarity  does  not  allow  any  influence 

SB  BUi'a  aetioai^  eren  to  the  moat  probaUa  opinion. 

kmalna  tbatMa^nko  shall  be  abiolatcly  moialtjr 


certain,  In  order  that  it  may  be  lawful  fur  a  man  to  act 
upon  it  in  the  light  of  Christian  truth.  But  this  S}-b- 
tem  has  been  rejected  by  papal  anthority,  declaring  er- 
roneous the  assertion  **N<m  licet  sequi  opiiuooem  vel 
inter  probaUlea  probabiUsnnMnL" 

Nittorjf  of  FrobiMlitm.~lt  is  commonly  said  that 
the  system  of  probabilism  ia  modern ;  but  this  »  cmly 
true  of  tbe  disotsnons  r^arding  it,  for  the  doctrine  it- 
self, in  some  of  its  form^is  as  old  as  the  study  of  ethics, 
even  considered  as  a  moral  science.  The  diqwtca  re- 
garding it  araae  with  tbe  science  of  casnitti7,  wh«t 
men,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  began  to  reduce 
morals  to  a  sjTstem.  It  fimaed  a  leading  sut^eet  of  the 
controversy  between  tbe  Jesmu  and  the  Jansenlsts; 
but  even  in  ita  modem  form  probabilism  dates  hack  to 
the  close  of  the  scholastic  period.  At  the  Council  of 
Constance,  in  A.D.  1415,  a  debate  bad  arisen  on  the 
subject  of  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  assas- 
nnated  in  Paris  Nov.  28, 1407,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
pt^Ucal  rival,  tbe  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Kanriscan 
Jean  Pstit  had  endeavored  to  Justify  this  crime  In  an 
assembly  of  French  noblemen  held  at  Paris  Bfarcb  8^ 
1408;  but  bis  proposition  had  been  condemned,  at  tbe 
request  of  chancellor  Gerron,  by  the  university  snd  the 
bi^op  of  Paris,  When  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  council,  Martin  Porr^  bishop  of  Ams,  speaking  in 
behalf  of  tlie  dnke  ot  Bm^nndy,  tried  to  prevent  any 
oondnrioM  onfhvorable  to  Jem  Petit,  asserting  that 
several  authcwities  were  in  favor  of  Petit,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  his  opinion  was  at  least  probable,  and 
ought  not  to  be  peremptorily  disposed  of  by  way  of  re- 
jection and  condemnation,  Gerson  defended  a  contrary 
view  of  tbe  matter,  and  the  council  condemned  as  h^ 
retical  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Intimacy  of  murder  com- 
mitted on  the  persona  of  tyrants,  and  stamped  with 
the  name  of  bcietie  all  those  who  shoold  pertinaciously 
maitrtdn  it  (compk  Uansi,  CoB.  Cme.  zxvii,  706,  aiid 
xxviii,868).  This  resolution  left  prahatnliamantaHicbed, 
and  ccmdemned  only  a  fiUsa  ■ppUcation  of  itt  prindplea 
in  a  particular  case. 

The  Dominican  Bartolomeo  de  Medina  is  considered 
as  tbe  founder  of  probalMlism  in  ila  usual  signification. 
Hiraagh  hia  commeBtaiy  rni  the  thetdof^cal  AnNan  of 
St  Thomas  de  Aquinas  It  entered  the  schooU:  **&  est 
opinio  probabilis,"  he  says  (quest.  19,  art,  6,  concL  S), 
"licttum  est  earn  sequi,  licet  oppodu  probabilior." 
Many  Thomist  theolc^iana  adopted  this  proposition; 
among  them,  Bannea,  Alvaret,  Ledesma,  Hartinec,  and 
Lopea.  Among  the  Jesuits,  tbe  celebrated  Tasquei 
was  the  first  who  (1698)  pooiUvely  took  stdea  with  the 
probabiliota,  and  a  nmnbn  of  members  of  his  order  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps.  From  this  time  forth  tbe  Jfls> 
uits  did  much  for  the  expansion  of  the  prohaUliatie 
doctrines,  and  tbe  aberrations  to  which  they  led.  Prob- 
abilism came  to  be  a3TOnymous  with  Jesuitism,  so 
largely  were  the  Jesiuto  identified  with  the  advocacy 
of  this  pemicions  dogma.  This  is,  however,  easily  ac- 
counted for.  The  Jesuits  bsd  come  on  the  stage  at  a 
time  when  the  Church  of  Rome  was  in  danger  of  being 
broken  up,  if  not  of  being  entirely  diamembered.  The 
Reformation  bad  struck  her  heavy  blows,  and  in  some 
countries  she  was  felled  to  tbe  ground.  Loyols's  order 
aimed  at  her  recovery  and  restoration.  The  bride  of 
Christ  they  saw  endangered,  and  their  mission  was  tbe 
salvation  of  tbe  Romiab  Church  at  any  price.  In  a  strug- 
gle of  Ufa  and  death,  as  has  been  apdy  s^  one  ia  not 
very  carefhl  in  the  nee  of  meaanrea;  and  in  all  warbre 
the  sentiment  holds  good,  though  involving  manifbU 
viobiti<ms  of  ordinary  right,  that  the  end  ssnctifieathe 
means.  The  Jesuiu  were  well  aware  that  they  were 
an  essentially  new  phenomenon  of  the  churchly  Ufe — 
that  they  stood  upon  purely  human  invention  and  pow- 
er; it  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  that  they  felt  called 
by  their  fundamental  principles  to  Uie  development  of  a 
special  system  of  mondilgr— a  system  the  highest  end 
of  whidb  is  the  1^017  of  God  thna|^  the  exaltation 
of  the  vidbl.  Church,  wUt*^,rf  .^.g^^^gf,^  .be 
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Bowlib  Chunh.  Tbt  pmpoae — zealoudy  pofsiud  by 
tbe  Jesuits  in  file  interest  of  Romish  dmaination — of 
beoontiog  Boul-guaiding  fatbers  and  cofudence-counMl- 
lora,  cspenally  for  men  and  women  of  eminenoe,  re- 
qsired,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Jesuits  should  ac- 
quire fur  themselves  the  highrat  posuble  lepnte  in 
ethics — and  hence  it  was  requtute  that  they  should 
become  the  literary  represenutires  thereof;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  this  ethics  should  be  moulded  in  adap- 
tatioD  to  this  end — rirauM  mnke  itsdf  not  diaagreesble 
and  bordcnsome,  but  sbould  beoome  as  elastic  as  possi- 
ble in  view  of  diObrent  want«— should  be  a  «  gdden  net 
for  catching  aotils,"  as  the  Jesuits  themselves  wen  wont 
to  call  their  own  pliableness.  Tbe  more  lamiSed  and 
oomplex  the  net-work  of  casaistic  ethics  became,  so 
much  the  more  indi^toisabla  were  the  praciioed  oon- 
BcienoMonnsdloia,  or,  mm  praperiy,  eomdence-advo- 
oates;  the  mora  Uairwaya  and  back  doors  they  were 
able  to  turn  attenttoa  to  In  conscience  afbira,  so  much 
tbe  more  prised  and  inflnential  they  became.  This 
explains  the  great  compass  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  Jesuitic  ethics.  They  were  but  too  well  aware  thst 
it  did  not  harmonize  with  the  moral  ctmsciousness  of 
the  ancient  Church,  and  they  hesitated  not  to  admit  that 
they  did  not  recognise  earlier  Church  tradition  as  a 
eiiterion  for  moiaU^,  bat  wlahad  rather  to  lay  the  fean- 
datioos  for  a  new  tradition.  The  sophistiea]  artiAoea  In 
the  doctrine  of  right  and  morality  were  not  then  first 
thought  out  and  invented  by  JesuiUsm;  but  it  learned 
them  by  listening  to  vreak,  corrupt  human  nature,  as 
others  had  here  and  there  done  before  it.  Jesuitism, 
moreover,  was  the  jtnf  to  set  up  these  sophisms  as  rules ; 
first  brought  then  into  an  organized  system  of  doctrine, 
and  formed  them  as  methods  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  morals ;  first  scientificaQy  constituted,  authorized,  and 
sanctioned  them  as  leading  principles  of  Catholic  mo- 
rality; and — what  is  not  to  be  overlooked — has  first 
applied  them  to  the  allotment  of  the  moral  life  to  the 
natural  weaknesses  of  the  difiierent  ranks  and  classes,  in 
order  that  "tbe  kingdom  vt  heaven  henceforth  may 
suffer  no  violence." 

We  will  not  forget,  hffwerer,  that  after  tiie  Tbeatiaca, 
in  a  general  aasemUy  of  thdr  order,  in  1598,  had  for- 
mally renounced  (nvbabillsm,  several  membws  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  likewise  raised  their  voice  against  the 
abuses  of  the  system:  we  mention  among  them  the 
Portuguese  Ferdinand  Rebelle  and  the  Italian  Comito- 
\m,  a  short  time  aftuwards  the  general  of  the  order, 
Bfntins  Viletaschi,  expressed  aimiUir  o|»nloiw  in  a  se- 
ries of  writings.  We  read  in  one  of  them :  "  Nominl- 
lorum  ex  societate  senuntin,  in  rebus  prmertim  ad 
mores  spectantibos,  plus  nimio  Ubene  non  modo  pericu- 
lum  est  ne  ipsam  evertant,  sed  ne  eccle«n  eciam  Dei 
universB  insignia  aSerant  detrimenta.  Omni  itaque 
studio  perflciant  ut  qui  docent  scribuntne  minime  hac 
regnlaet  norma  in  dtdectaaoitentiaranutantDr;  7Wn' 
qiti*  pottat,  probahUU  eif,  aucion  mm  canL  Vemm  ad 
eas  sententias  accedant  qtus  tutiorea,  qn»  graviores 
majorisque  nominis  doclOTura  soffiagiis  sunt  frequen- 
ts t»;  qua  bonis  moribus  oonducunt  magia;  qua  deni- 
quepieutem  atere  et  pndeiae  queunt,  non  vasure,  non 
perdere."  The  SorboJine,  too,  opened  fire  upon  the  proba- 
bilistic aberrations  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Maff- 
HUM  director  curatormn,  vicariormny  tt  eot^tsmriorum  of 
P.  Hilbard,  and  the  cle^  of  France  continued  the  bat- 
tle witb  praiseworthy  seaL  Tbe  UnirerailT'  of  Louvain 
made  similar  declarations.  In  1658  the  Dominicans,  in 
a  general  chapter  held  at  Rome,  jmned  their  voice  to 
these  authorities.  Again,  some  Jesnits,  among  others 
Candidus  Thilalethes  (Andr^  Leblanc),  censurml  those 
of  their  order  who  were  advocates  of  probabilism.  Yet 
these  antagonistic  elenwnU  wi^in  JeanitiKn  were  the 
exceptions,  not  the  mie.  Tbe  tank  and  file  of  tbe  So- 
ciety of  JesQS  were  wedded  to  their  new  idols ;  and  as 
tbe  Jesuits  were  the  chief  reprcaentativea  of  Romuh 
ethics  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  those  who  ehoee 
to  attack  Bomanism  levelled  their  gmia  directly  at 


probabilism;  while  those  who  favored  Bomaobm,  «v 
were  themselves  its  supporters,  but  desired  tbe  down- 
fall of  Jesuitism,  directly  charged  on  this  particatar 
body  of  probatnlists.  Thus,  e.  g.,  JansenisD  Ufttd  ap 
its  voice  against  probabilism  in  order  to  destroy  by  tlm 
detour  their  enemies  the  Jesuits.  Pascal,  tbe  great,  if 
not  immortal,  advocate  of  the  Pon-Royalists,  adopted 
this  method.  In  his  />eftru  ProvindaleM  be  puu  to- 
gether these  abenations  of  members  of  tbe  Jesuitic  Or- 
der; and  as  he  rq>resnitt  tbe  doctrine  of  protebDily,  it 
is  a  curious  perversion  of  the  principle  of  aatboritr— 
the  application  of  it  to  legitimatize  d.<abt  and  liceoKi 
He  stigmatixed  probabiUmi  as  tbe  "  morals  of  the  Jes- 
uits." The  great  publicity  which  the  Provimcial  Ld- 
ler»  owed  to  the  splendid  talent  of  their  autbor  beene, 
especially  among  the  educated  dames,  an  infleziUc 
opinkm  ag^nst  Jesuits,  which  conrinues  to  tbu  dsy. 
A  number  of  lefutatknis  of  tbe  I^tveimial  LrUm 
peared,  some  of  them  very  awkward.  The  Jeanh  IV 
rot,  in  hie  A pobtgie  pour  let  CatniMa  (Paris,  1GS7), 
made  the  following  assertion :  If  an  opinion  is  probsUc, 
it  is  sure,  and  can  be  followed ;  surety  bas  im  Atgna, 
but  is  indivirible,  so  far  as  the  moral  action  cnnMded 
with  a  probable  opinion  is  coucemed;  in  cooaequeBCE, 
a  less  probable  opinion  is  as  sure  as  a  moi«  prababis 
iApU,  p.  46>  ffimilar  opinions  were  austi^iMd  by  the 
JesuiU  Matthew  de  Kay*,  Honors  Lefovre,  and  tiiisnae 
des  Champs  {Qaatlio  FaeH  Senimfia  Tktelogonm 
SocietatU  circa  OpiitiomH  probtAilft,  Paris,  1659).  Tbi 
ablest  refutation,  ffipnnse  aux  Ltttre»  provmciakt  di  L. 
de  Monlalte ;  ou  Enlrttiau  de  Cliandre  ft  Emiore,  u 
due  to  the  Jesuit  Daniel,  the  well-known  French  histo- 
rian, who  givea  a  very  elaborate  aceoiut  of  prohabiKsai 
He  observes  that,  according  to  tbe  doctrine  «f  tbe  Jes- 
uits, two  conditions  are  required  for  the  pmbalHlity  of 
an  opinion :  firsts  it  can  contradict  neither  ibe  thignisi 
and  truths  taught  by  the  Church,  nor  any  evident  lea- 
son;  secondly,  it  must  be  founded  on  sound  judgmeol, 
and  not  set  up  wantonly  against  the  prevailins  dectriae 
of  tbe  competent  teachers. 

Among  these  tumultoons  contests  in  tbe  drnDaan  of 
Cathtdic  morale  tha  ApoitoUc  See  could  nut  icmma 
silenL  Tbe  pope  condemned  the  Protimeiat  iMn 
(Sept.  6, 1657)  on  one  side,  and  Krot's  Apology  on  the 
other  (August,  1659).  Pope  Alexander  VII  dcdand 
against  the  dangerous  excrescences  of  probabilisn  ia  s 
decree  of  Sepu  24,  16^;  and  his  successor,  ItuMcm 
XI,  strictly  defined  ito  limits  by  his  boll  of  1679.  IV 
fifst-meotioned  decree  oonunenecs  with  these  leMa- 
Ue  words:  "  Our  most  holy  btber  has  beard,  set  wiA> 
out  great  sorrow,  thst  several  opiniona,  wbidi  weakca 
Christian  discipline  and  prepare  destmctioD  to  the  aodh 
have  been  partly  revived  and  partly  started  for  tbe  fini 
time,  and  that  the  unbridled  license  of  some  extrava- 
gant minds  increases  every  day,  whereby  a  way  of 
thinking  has  crept  into  the  Church  which  ia  akogctbcr 
at  variance  with  Christian  rimpfidty  and  the  (feecrise 
of  the  holy  fatheis^  and  which,  aboold  tbe  belintw 
make  it  the  rule  ttf  their  life,  would  prodoee  a  giest 
moral  cormpljon."  Among  the  moral  propnsittoos  ecs- 
snred  by  these  two  papal  decrees,  the  following  oooecn 
probabilism :  from  the  first  decree,  Prop.  27— "Si  Bbff 
sit  slicnjua  Juntoriset  mrMlemi,  debet  opinio  eeiacvi  pnr- 
baUlia,  dnm  non  conslet  rejectam  esse  a  Sede  apoatu&a 
tanqoam  improbaUlem ;"  from  the  tatter,  Prop.  1— 
"Mon  cat  illtettam  in  sacramentis  oonforen^  seqii 
opinionem  probabilem  de  valore  sacramenti,  relicta  to- 
tiore,  nisi  fd  vetet  lex,  conventio  atit  pericalam  gran 
damni  ineurrendi.  Uinc  senteniia  probabili  taalas 
utendiim  non  est  in  collatinne  baptismi,  ordinb  sanf 
dotalis  aut  episoopali&*'  Prop.  2 — **  Prob^riliter  cxisi»- 
mo  Judioem  poase  Judicaie  Jnxta  opinionem  etiam  mi** 
probabilem."  Prop.  S— **  Qeneratim,  dona  pcobahiBiatt 
sive  intrinseea  aive  extrinseca,  quantumvis  tenai,  nods 
a  pnibabllitatls  finibus  non  exeatur,  cooAsi  aliqnid  agi- 
mns,  semper  pmdanter  agimua."  Prop,  4 — "  Ab  iaUe- 
litate  exensaUtur  iBade&  non  enden^  diwlGa  sgdnlw* 
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miniis  ptobabill"  The  anliprobcbiliatic  extreme,  repR- 
•eobed  by  the  rigorisni  of  the  Jansenisu,  wu  met  lij 
pope  Alexander  VIII  with  the  oondemnation  of  the 
pfopoHtioa  lefemd  to  above,  a  omdcmBatioii  whidi  U 
VDouiiied  in  the  deoee  or 

The  &m  conwquenoe  of  tlie  papal  declantione  wu  c 
•harper  •epantion  of  the  partiea.  Prubabilism  fuund 
iu  noAt  redoubtable  adverMries  in  the  Carmelite  Hen- 
ry of  St.  IgnatiiM,  the  two  DominicaDs  Daniel  Concinc 
(Mb  Storia  del  ProbtOaismo)  and  Vincent  Patuxzi, 
andinFnraojaaodFeuBallerini.  Botallthew  cflurta 
did  not  annihilate  probabiUn  whether  inaide  or  out- 
Hde  the  Order  of  the  Jeauita.  though  it  had  to  aubmit 
to  manj  reatrietiona.  In  their  fifth  general  aseembly 
the  Jeanits  only  protested  againat  matdng  ptobabilisro 
the  doctrine  of  their  order.  Oiiva,  the  general  of  the 
order  (in  a  letter  of  Feb.  8, 1669),  apeaka  pUioIy  enough 
in  favor  of  probabiliam ;  and  while  be  declares  ceriainlg 
ami  ttitlj/  proitabU  opinions  fit  to  engender  a  eertam 
mueiemee  (conaeienlia  ceita),  he  aaaerti^  on  the  other 
lida^  that  Un  icquireaient  "aeqaendl  semper  In  omni- 
bus probabiliorem  partem"  would  be  too  heavy  a  burden 
^MHi  mankind.  It  was  abown,  howerer,  much  more 
ciearly  bow  deeply  probabilism  waa  rooted  in  the  Jesu- 
itic Order  when  the  Spaniard  Gonzalez,  the  general  of 
the  order,  took  with  great  dedaion,  in  1694,  the  defence 
of  the  opponte  system.  In  his  woA  he  dltsenta  from 
the  principle  that  man,  in  moral  matters,  nnat  aoffer 
hinMclf  to  be  guided  by  a  sincere  love  of  truth.  Hence 
be  draws  the  inference  that  we  must  always  choose 
what  we  think  to  be  nearest  to  truth ;  if  objective  truth 
cannot  be  obtained,  we  moat  at  leaat  ding  to  that  which, 
according  to  our  aubjective  conviction,  is  nighest  to  iL 
For  that  re  anon  we  can  follow  even  the  leas  sure  opin- 
ion, if  we  uc  convinced  of  its  greater  probatnlity.  The 
work  written  from  this  stand-point,  and  wbieh  the  an- 
tbor  neant  to  dnOcate  to  the  general  of  the  order,  Oii- 
va, foand  iu  way  into  publicity  only  after  many  years. 
iWbapt  tionsalez  would  not  have  ventured,  even  while 
general  of  the  order,  to  publish  it  if  the  flame  work 
which  tbe  caauista  of  the  order  wished  to  suppress  had 
not  been  greatly  approved  of  by  pope  Innocent  XI. 
Many  of  the  Jesuiu  claimed  that  Gonzales  bad,  by  his 
(Uaapproval  of  probabilism,  made  himself  unworthy  of 
hb  place,  and  pronounced  him  aetf-deposed.  Only  the 
protection  of  the  pope  saved  him  (aee  Wolf,  Getck.  der 
Jtmnlfn,  i,  178).  In  his  Fwtdamatium  Tkeologia  Mo- 
raUt  (Rome,  1684)  Gonzalez  put  in  the  background  the 
authority  syatem  hitherto  so  predominant  by  giving  the 
preference  to  (he  ethical  province  as  the  more  appro* 
priaio  judgnient-Beat  oftbe  appellate  court.  Two  other 
theologiana  followed  in  bis  fimtst^  Glabeit  and  Ca- 
margo,  representing  the  probabilioristie  tendency,  ^s- 
bcn,  profeamr  at  Tmilonse,  did  not  in  his  work  attack 
tbe  principle  of  probabilbm,  only  its  vulgar  fbrm.  He 
asserts  that  we  are  certain  not  to  nn  if  we  atick  to  the 
abaolutc  probability  either  of  law  or  of  liberty ;  if  we 
^wlge  aensiUy  that  something  is  allowed,  after  exam- 
ining it  auAdently,  tdting  the  drenmataneea  into  ac- 
oonnt,  and  saHsfying  ourselves  of  the  soundness  of  our 
judgment.  While  Gisbert  treated  the  subject  in  a 
more  speeolative  way,  Camsrgo,  professor  at  Salamanca, 
in  his  treatise  Dt  Regvla  Honetlalit  MoraHt  (Naples, 
I703X  takes  a  more  historical  view  of  the  matter,  and 
shows  that  modem  probabilism  has  not  the  testimony 
of  antiquity  in  its  favor,  and  that  since  its  first  appear- 
ance tb«  moat  considerable  aothoritiss  were  against  it. 

Wbila  tbe  pmbaUlista  continued  in  thdr  attempts 
to  again  turn  the  scales— we  shall  only  mention  the 
TradatuM  PniMiilatu  by  Gabriel  Gualdos  (under  the 
■Bwmed  nsme  of  Nicolaus  Pcgiiletus,  I«uvain,  1708)  and 
tbe  **  Crittnsm^  of  Cardenas  (Opp.  Canlm.  Ven.  1710) 
— and  while  the  party  of  the  probobiliorists  grew  in 
Menetb  every  day,  mediating  tendencies  appeared. 
Aamff  the  wwfa  written  in  this  ipifit,  tbr  aaUmHa 
JWki  oTAlfiMwdeLignoiilstbabast.  Tbii  ^n- 
ReoMnitt  dcrtloped  a  mUm  of  nonli  wbidi 


may  be  described  aa  a  kind  of  pradical  probabiUorism, 
in  which,  by  the  use  of  what  are  called  reflex  principlea, 
an  opinion  which  ohje^iv^j/  is  but  probable  is  made 
•iiV«(Mw^  the  ba^  ofa  certain  uid  safe  pnctical  Judg- 
ment. Ijguori  teaches  that  we  are  bound  to  keep  our 
actions,  as  much  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  truth; 
or  at  least,  as  in  the  case  of  a  more  probable  opinion,  as 
near  to  truth  as  possible.  If  it  should  appear  that  of 
two  opinions  one  is  more  favorable  to  liberty,  tbe  other 
to  law,  tbe  latter  being  at  the  same  time  more  proba- 
ble, it  must  be  admitted  without  liesitation.  Liguori, 
in  tbe  case  where  equally  strong  reasons  »penk  for  law 
and  liberty,  professes  a  somewhat  diOierent 
Giriwrt  and  the  rigid  probabiliorists— be  deddes  fur 
liberty.  Liguori  stsrts  in  his  demonstration  from  the 
propontiun  that  a  doubtful  law  is  not  binding  ("lex 
dubia  non  obligat").  A  dubious  law,  he  further  says,  is 
an  uncertain  law,  and  a  law  of  this  description  cannot 
engender  any  obligation  ("lex  incerta  non  potest  eer- 
tam inducers  ubligationem") ;  for  in  thia  eaae  of  doubt, 
vS  uncertainty,  liberty  is  in  possession,  and  in  conse- 
quence has  the  right  on  its  side,  according  to  the  axiom 
"  In  dubio  melior  est  conditio  pnaddentia."  This  is  the 
strongest  point  of  Uguori's  argumentation,  but  also  tbe 
point  with  which  it  stands  and  falls;  here  it  has  to 
fight  a  dedsive  battle  against  probabiliorism,  or  against 
refined  tntiorisn.  Raartier,  in  his  JVorwa  J&cM  (IngoU. 
1718),  takes  a  nmilar  stand-pdnt  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  while  Chsrle*  Emanuel  PalUvidni,  in  his 
letters  on  the  administration  of  tbe  sacrament  of  peni- 
tence, claims  for  the  ooiifesson  the  right  to  choose  be- 
tween probabilism  or  probalnliorisiB,  both  with  proper 
reatrictioniL 

The  maxims  of  the  Jesuits  disseminated  themselves, 
like  an  infections  disease,  fax  beyond  the  circle  of  their 
own  order,  as  is  shown  bj  tbe  eompcdiensivc  worics  of 
tbe  Sidlian  Antony  IMana  ( AWobfisiKt  JVorafcf ,  Antv. 
1629-87,  4  rob.  foL;  Lugd.  1667;  Tenet.  17»),  who 
taught,  under  the  express  approval  of  hb  eocbsiastieal 
superiors,  and  also  oftbe  Jesuits,  tbe  doctrine  of  proba- 
bilism in  its  worst  forma.  One  may  act  according  to  a 
probable  opinitm,  and  disregard  the  more  probable  one ; 
man  b  not  under  obUgatton  to  fdlow  tbe  more  perlieet 
and  the  more  certain,  but  it  auffices  to  follow  the  rimply 
ceruin  and  perfect ;  it  would  be  an  unendurable  bur- 
den were  one  required  to  hunt  out  the  more  probable 
opinions  {Rn.  Mor.  [Antv.  1687]  voL  ii.  tract.  18;  voL 
iv,  tract.  8;  8vmma  [1652],  p.  214).  The  most  of  the 
Jesuits  taught  the  same  thing.  In  relation  to  mur- 
der, Diana  teaches  like  Escobar:  I  am  at  liberty  to 
kill  even  bim  who  aasaib  my  honor  if  my  honor  cannot 
otherwise  be  rescued  (Am.  Mor.  iii,  6,  90;  Summa,  p^ 
SIO,  SIS).  When  some  one  bas  resolved  upon  a  great 
sin,  then  one  b  at  liberty  to  recommend  to  him  a  lesser 
one,  because  such  advice  does  not  relate  abeolntely  to 
an  evil,  but  to  a  good,  namdy,  the  avoiding  of  tbe 
worse ;  for  example,  if  I  cannot  otherwise  dissuade  a 
person  from  an  intended  adultery  than  by  recommending 
to  him  fornication  instead  tliei«o^  then  it  is  allowable 
toreeonnnendtbbtohim;  not,  however,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  a  sin,  but  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  the  nn  of  adultery. 
Diana  appeab  in  this  connection  to  many  like-Judging 
Jesuit  doctors  (Am.  Mor.  [Antv.  1687]  vuL  tii,  tract.  5, 
87),  If  a  priest  commissions  Peter  to  kill  Csius,  who 
u  weaker  than  Peter,  but  nevertheless  Peter  comes  out 
■soond  best  and  geU  killed  himself;  sUll  tbe  priest  in- 
curs no  guilt,  and  may  continue  in  the  administrstion 
of  hb  ofBoe  (ibid,  voL  iii,  tract  15, 17).  He  who  resolves 
upon  committing  all  poaaible  venial  rins  does  nut  tiiere- 
bo  involve  himsdf  in  any  mortal  ud  (sMdL  voL  iii,  tracb 
6,  24),  He  who,  ex  oHqua  jtata  catua,  rents  a  house 
to  another  for  purposes  of  prostitution  commits  no  sin 
(ibid.  voL  iii,  tract,  6, 46).  To  eat  human  flesh,  in  case 
of  necesdty-  he  b(rids,witb  the  mi^fority  of  the  Jesuits, 
as  allowable  (AiA  tnet.  6, 4S).  H«  who,  in  virtue  of  a 
pmnise  of  marriage,  induces  a  mdden  to  yield  to  bim 
i.  not  bound  br  hb  ta  «e!f)if)gf^»« 
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nnk  or  richer  tbin  ihe,  or  in  cm  lie  ran  peiMide  liim- 
■elf  that  ahe  wtU  not  Ukc  bis  prumiu  in  serinua  eanieat 
(jftui  [Antr.]  vol.  iii,  tract.  6,  81 ;  in  the  spirit  or  San- 
chez uid  Less).  Harriage  between  brother  qnd  sister 
can  be  made  legitimaU  by  papal  dispensation  {ibid.  vol. 
iv,  tract.  4,  94;  sanctioned  by  several  Jesuiu).  In 
rfoeh  monl  perversity  of  view  Diana  seems  nily  to 
hav«  been  surpawed  by  the  Spanish  Netberlinder  Cis- 
tercian Lobliowiu  {ThtoL  Afor.  1M5, 1662;  corap.  Peiw 
nnlt,  i,  881  sq.),  who,  in  his  scepticism,  entirely  breaiu 
down  the  moral  consciousness,  and  declares  that  noth- 
ing ia  evil  per  te,  but  only  because  it  is  positively  for- 
bidden ;  hence  God  can  dispense  even  with  all  the  com- 
mandraenta  (comp.  the  views  of  Duns  Scot  us,  p.  S4) 
(fUdL  1626) ;  can.  e.  g.,  allow  whoredom  and  other  like 
■ins^  for  none  of  theie  «r«  «vUs  per  m.  Monks  and 
priMta  are  at  libeny  to  kill  the  female  misused  bj'  them 
when  they  fear,  on  her  account,  for  their  honor.  This 
writer  declares  himself  expressly  and  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  views  of  the  Jesuits.  Atoo  the  Franciscan  Order 
became  infected  with  the  maxims  of  the  Jesuits,  as  is 
proved  by  the  very  voluminous  work  of  BarthoL  Mas- 
Kins  da  Mandula  (t6td.  1626),  which  was  published  un- 
der the  express  unction  of  the  officers  of  the  order,  and 
who  justifies  rtMirvivmet  mmtalfi  even  in  oaths  (Di»p. 
xi,  bi,  171, 172,  183,  ed.  Ven.  1728),  and  also  the  mur- 
der of  tyrants  (ibid,  viii,  27),  the  murder  of  the  slan- 
derers o'  an  important  person,  castration,  and  nmilsr 
things  {ibid,  viii,  25, 28;  xi,  UO  sq.),  as  well  as  pruba- 
bUism. 

The  moral  aystem  of  the  Jesuits  is,  we  grant,  not, 
strictly  speaking,  that  of  the  Romish  Church ;  many 
of  thdr  more  extreme  maxims  the  Church  has  con- 
demned, and  the  more  recent  Jesuits  themselves  find  it 
advisable  no  longer  fully  to  avow  their  former  prind- 
ples.  Nevertheless  Jesuitism,  together  with  its  sysum 
of  morals,  is,  as  has  been  well  said  by  Wuttke  (i,  271, 
272),  "  the  ultimate  oonsequenUal  goisl  of  the  Church 
in  its  taming  aside  from  the  Qoepel,  jurt  as  (thov^ch 
in  other  respects  widely  dilferent  theiefirom)  Talmud> 
iam  was  the  neecaaary  goal  of  Judaism  in  its  rejection 
of  the  Saviour.  The  error  oonsists  in  the  placing  of 
human  discretion  and  authority  in  the  stead  of  the 
unconditionally  valid,  revealed  will  of  God.  Even  as 
earlier  Catholicism  had  intensified  the  divine  command 
by  aelf-inmted,  aaeetle  work -holiness  into  «  seem- 
ingly greater  severity — had  umed  at  a  higher  moral 
perfection  than  that  required  by  God — so  Jesuitism, 
with  like  presumption,  lowered  the  moral  law,  out  of 
co  nsideration  to  temporal  relations,  to  a  merest  roini- 
mava  requirement;  contented  itself  with  a  much  lower 
moral  perfection  than  the  divine  law  calls  for,  and 
w>Dght  out  cunning  means  for  lightening  even  this  min- 
imum." 

Pn^MbiUno,  moreorsr,  is  not  a  mmly  fottnitoosly 
discovered  expedient,  bat  it  is  in  fact  an  almost  inevi- 
table  consequence  of  the  historical  essence  of  Jesuitism. 
The  order  itself  arose  neither  on  the  basis  of  Scripture 
nor  of  ancient  Church  tradition,  but  sprang  absolutely 
from  the  daring  inventive  power  of  a  single  man  break- 
ing through  the  limits  of  eoclesiasUcal  actuality.  It  ia 
not  therefore  at  all  unnatural  that  it  should  make  r  he  au- 
thority of  a  single  spiritually  pre-eminent  man  its  high- 
eat  determining  power,  and  auborriinate  to  this  the  his- 
torical objeaive  form  of  the  moral  conaciousnees.  This, 
then,  la  the  diatingitiahing  chamcterlstic  of  Jesnitical 
ethics — that  in  the  place  of  the  eternal  objective  ground 
and  criterion  of  the  moral  it  Biibstitut«a  subjective  opin- 
ion, aiHl  in  tlie  place  of  an  unconditional  eternal  end  a 
merely  oonditioiially  valid  one,  viz.  the  ilefending  of  the 
actual,  visibla  Church  agdnst  all  forms  of  opposition — 
that  in  the  place  of  the  moral  consctenoe  it  substitutes 
the  human  calculating  of  circumstantial  and  fortuitous 
adaptation  to  the  promotion  of  this  its  hij^hest  end ; 
that  it  attempu  to  realize  what  is  per  te  nnd  absolute- 
ly valid  by  a  wide  -  reaching  isolating  of  the  means, 
and  by  so  doing  subordinates  morality  to  the  divre- 


liun  of  the  sin^  sul^ecL  "Tboi^h  the  athiea  oTlU 
Jesuits  are  lax  and  quite  too  indulgent  towards  woridlv, 
sinful  proclivities  aud  fashionf,  yet  this  ia  only  «ae 
phase  of  the  matter.  A  merely  worldly-lax  monl  nv 
tem,  in  the  usual  sense,  seems  but  little  applicaUe  ta 
the  members  of  a  hntberbood  the  first  rule  of  which  is 
a  paifett  renuneiatioa  of  penooal  will  aod  pccaeod 
ofrfnion  and  self-determinatioo,  in  a  word,  iiiiaoiHlitiinil 
'  obedience  to  evoy  command  of  tupenan,  and  which 
has  actually  accomplished  in  the  ouamooaiy  field  the 
grandest  of  deeds,  and  nuraboa  among  its  mem  ben 
multitudes  of  heroic  martyrs.  This  lack  of  strictBcai 
in  one  ilirection  rests  by  no  means  on  mers  woridlim^ 
00  pleasnre  in  the  detighls  of  this  lif^  but  lulknn,m 
tlnoaeliand,of  oeecsaity  (aa  well  as  docs  also  the  rigw 
of  obetUence),  Uon  the  snt^ectively  artstniy  presuppo- 
sition of  the  entire  ordw,  from  the  )aA  of  an  objcctn^ 
unshaken  foundation,  and  rests,  oo  the  other  hand, 
strictly  on  calculation;  is  itself  a  cunningly  deviae4 
means  to  the  end;  is  intended  to  awaken,  espedallria 
the  great  and  mighty  of  the  earth  (and  the  msnnfii  of 
the  people  are  auch  under  some  circumstaacesX  a  ieve 
to  the  Church,  to  the  mild,  friendly,  indulgent  asotho." 

Jesuitical  ethics  is  the  opponte  pule  of  moauHiie  eth- 
ics; where  the  latter  requires  too  much,tb«  fiwmer  ex- 
acts too  little.  MtHiastic  morality  strives  to  win  Gad 
for  the  Moful  worlil,  Jesuitical  monlity  seeks  to  win  the 
sinful  world,  not  indeed  for  God,  but  at  least  Us  the 
Church.  Monasticism  says  to  God,  thoi^b  not  in  su 
evangelical  sense, "  If  I  hare  only  thea,  than  I  ask  far 
nothing  else  in  Iwaven  or  earth."  Jesuitin  says  absu 
the  same  thing,  but  says  It  to  the  worid,  and  paitiea- 
larly  to  the  diadngnisbed  and  powerful.  The  tamtr 
tunia  away  in  indignant  contempt  from  the  wortdly  life 
because  the  workl  is  immersed  in  rin ;  the  latter  pwr- 
ously  receives  the  same  into  itself,  and  turns  auentiaa 
away  from  guilt  by  denying  iL  It  is  true  the  Jtmaa 
represent  also  a  monastic  order,  but  this  order  is  aho  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  resembles  tin  other  nobler  otJot 
about  as  much  as  wily  Rejmsrd  waemhiea  the  ihoui  pit 
grim ;  and  the  well-known  hnstiliw  of  the  older  oidm 
to  this  brilliantly  liung  new  ime  was  not  mcsv  jeslsanr, 
but  a  ver^'  natural,  and,  for  the  moat  part,  moral  prate* 
against  the  Sfurit  of  the  same.  See  Wuttke,  CkrigAm 
ElKit*  (Iransl.  bv  Pitif.  J.  P.  Lacrmx,  N.  Y.  1874, 2  nk 
12mo),  i,  2.^272;  StSudlin,  CescA.  der  aittttdtkrtJtm 
(Getting.  1799).  i,  441;  Schrdckh,  A'trrAflvrvdkix.HS 
sq.;  Cotta,  De  Prob.  Morali  (Jena.  1738);  Raehd,  Bx- 
amas  Proi.  Jei.  (Helmst.  1664, 4to) ;  De  WeUe,  CkritO. 
SitttnUkrt,  II,  ii,  884  sq. ;  Perrault,  .Vomle  de$  JtmnM 
(1667, 8  vols.);  EUendorf, />m  3fdra/  m.  PoUlik  ier  Jf 
nitm  (1840) ;  Pratpnatitcbe  Gttclu  der  Mauimndm 
(1770),  vols,  ix  and  x;  Deulteiet  KircheMaV,  1875  (n- 
view  of  Gury's  Co«p«Hilus>  Tkeoiogia  MoraiU,  aew 
ed.  Ratiabon,  1874;  cms  uf  the  wont  pmbabilistie  adro- 
catca);  Moshdm,  Eetitt.  BUt.  iv,  280;  v,  190;  Gait- 
(ton  Rememhremetr^  July,  1852.  p.  191  sq. ;  A  mmr.  Qmn. 
An'.xi,473;£UM5.ff«r.xxiii,320;  xcii,art.L 

Probablo  (I^t,  probtAUit),  a  barbarous  tei^ied 
word  which  serves  to  designate  the  philnaophic  ftogot 
that  anything  which  does  not  admit  of  demoranrsu* 
may  admit  the  probable  as  proof,  if  aach  a  ooinse  decs 
not  inroire  absardity  or  contradiction.  **As  deaw- 
stntion,"  sajrs  Locke,  *'ts  the  showing  the  agreenoit 
or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  eat 
or  more  proofs,  which  have  a  constant,  immataUe,  and 
viable  connection  one  with  another;  so  proiubiiibf  is 
nothing  but  the  appearance  of  such  an  agreanent  er 
dissgreement  by  the  intervention  o(  proofs  whose  eoo- 
nection  is  not  constant  and  immutable,  or  at  least  ii 
not  perodved  to  be  so,  but  ii^  or  appccm  for  the  msi 
part  to  be  so,  ami  is  enough  to  indoee  the  imnd  to  jail|ie 
the  propoMtinn  to  be  true  or  false,  rather  than  the  eon- 
trary.  .  .  .  The  entertainment  Ihe  mind  gives  this  soR 
of  propositions  is  called  belief,  assent,  or  <^niBa,wHdi 
is  admitting  or  receiving  any  propocdtion  as  true  trpm 
arguments  ox  ptoofk  that  are  {sand  to  petsaaJs  us  u 
Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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mAit  it  u  trae,  iritboot  ccctiUii  knowledge  that  it  is 
n.  And  berrin  lies  the  dUhraice  between  prebabUiti/ 
od  MTteMfjr,  futh  and  knowledge,  that  in  alt  the  paru 
of  kaoirledge  there  is  iDtuitton;  each  imraecliate  idea, 
etch  it«p,  has  iu  visibte  and  certain  connection ;  in  be- 
lief not  u.  That  which  makes  us  beliere  is  something 
Htniieoua  to  the  thing  we  believe;  something  not  ev- 
idcntly  joined  on  both  sides  to,  and  so  not  manifestlv 
riuwiDg  the  agreement  or  dingrecment  of,  those  ideas 
tkit  are  under  considention"  (Ettaj/  on  tke  Human  Unr- 
iet^m^ngy  bk.  tr,  ch.  sr;  comp.  Held,  IttitlL  Powm, 
tmy  xa,  ch.  iii).  "  The  word  prvbabU^  says  Kir, 
Stewart,  "does  not  imply  any  deficiency  in  the  proof, 
bat  only  marks  the  particnlar  nature  of  that  proof,  as 
esntradistinguiabed  from  another  species  of  evidence. 
It  ii  opposed  not  to  what  is  certain,  but  to  what  admits 
<J  bong  dononstiated  after  the  manner  of  the  mathe- 
BUUiciimi  This  differs  widely  from  the  meaning  an- 
nexed to  the  same  word  in  popular  discourse;  accord- 
ing to  which,  wbateTcV  event  is  said  to  be  probable  is 
uodcntood  to  be  expected  with  some  degree  of  doubt. 
. . .  Bat  although,  in  philosophical  language,  the  epi- 
ilM  probable  be  applied  to  events  which  are  acknowl- 
idged  to  be  e^ain,  it  is  also  applied  feu  events  which 
ae  called  piobaUe  by  tbe  tuI^.  The  phUoaophical 
mcantog  of  tbe  wmd,  therefore,  is  more  OMnprehensive 
than  tbe  popular;  the  former  denoting  that  parUcular 
tptaa  of  evidence  of  which  contingent  truths  admit; 
Ute  latter  being  confined  to  such  degrees  of  this  evi- 
dfoce  as  fall  abort  of  the  highest  These  different  de- 
KTces  of  ptobability  the  phUMopher  conuders  as  a  series, 
beginning  with  bare  posubility,  and  terminating  in  that 
apprehended  infallibility  with  which  the  phrase  moral 
cenaiaty  is  syoooymous.  To  this  last  term  of  the  se- 
rie*  tbe  word  probable  is,  in  iu  ordinary  acceptation, 
plaialy  inapplicable"  {Eleme^  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  4). 

Archbishop  Butler,  in  his  treatment  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  has  had  frequent  recourse  to  this  tbe- 
oty  of  tbe  probable,  and  in  conaequence  has  at  times 
Ud  hiaseir  opan  to  seven  attacks  ftom  the  dostical 
aad  inUd  sehoob  of  pbUosophy.  ^y  dwelling  exehi- 
nvdy  upon  tbe  afaauice  of  direct  contradiction,  and 
unking  the  absence  of  confirmation,  the  learned  author 
of  tbe  AiKttogji  not  onfrequendy  converts  absolute  igno- 
ruce  into  the  likeness  of  some  degree  of  positive  knowl- 
So  Canpbdl,  who  borrowed  fVoin  Butler,  con- 
stnetcd  moat  ingenious  arguments  on  this  paradox. 
Both  these  English  thinken  seem  to  have  had  ■  con- 
fused nntioQ  that  the  inprobalHlity  is  an  actual  thing 
whiefa  still  exists.   Thus  Campbell,  after  Butler,  says, 

g^  "The  chances  that  a  comet  will  not  appear  at  a 
given  instant  In  a  given  place  are  infinite.  The  pre- 
samption  against  the  statement  is  therefore  as  strong 
s»  experience  can  afford ;  and  yet  when  an  astronomer 
aanonnoea  the  appearance  of  the  oomet  you  nnheeiut- 
ia^  beUeve  bim."  The  oljact  in  this  sutement  is  to 
ptore  that  m  most  depend  la^y  upon  testimony 
built  Dp  ftom  experience,  and  that  therefore  knowledge 
is  bnit  upon  the  pntxMe,  The  result  is,  of  course,  a 
iMkisw  appearance  of  independent  scienUfie  grounds  for 
what  is  really  a  purely  a  priori  deduction,  Uke  meth- 
ods are  now  adopted  in  scientific  circles,  and  what  Hume 
and  fluuortk  once  condemned  the  theologians  for,  the 
latter  now  ha,v9  to  contend  with  In  the  application  of 
icientific  qseryings  to  the  porilive  in  divine  laws  and 
institationa.  See  Ueberweg,  Hut.  of  PkUn§.  {Index  in 
roL  ii);  Tk*  {lAmi)  Quar.  Rrv.  Jan.  1875,  p.  81  sq.; 
iMkkm  Aeademf,  Nov.  15,  1878,  p.  4S6,  col.  1 ;  Ste- 
phen, IM^tu  TMoKght  n  Engimd  im  Uta  1»A  CVn- 
(iffj,  vol  i. 

Probatloii.  EocLcaiAancAL,  in  the  Methodist 
Epiieeiwl  Church  and  other  Methodist  bodies,  is  the 
poiod,  nsnally  six  months,  for  the  candidate  for  Church 
flHmbsnhip  to  determine  whether  the  organisation  is 
neb  as  Is  Hkdy  to  aid  him  in  his  Christian  life,  and  for 
thcCharch  to  dctcr^na  whetber  be  is  a  proper  person 
tobtMonrad. 


PAOBATION,  UnnsTBrniAL,  signifies  among  aoma 
English  dissenters  the  state  of  a  student  or  minister 
while  supplying  a  vacant  church,  with  a  view,  on  tbeit 
approval  of  bis  character  and  taknia,  to  his  taking  the 
pastoral  oversight  of  them. 

PROBATION,  Monastic,  is  the  year  of  a  novitiate, 
which  a  religieux  must  pass  in  a  convpnt  to  prove  bU 
virtue  and  vocation,  and  whether  he  can  bear  tbe  se- 
verities of  the  rule. 

PKOBATION,  MoHAL,  is  a  term  used  in  Christian 
morals  to  denote  that  state  of  man  in  which  hia  char* 
acter  is  formed  and  developed  in  action  preparatory 
to  judgment  (q.v.).  It  is  the  sUte  antecedent  to  a 
state  of  rriri^tiun  (q.  v.).  "More  strictly  speaking, 
moral  probation  is  that  experimental  trial  which  lays 
the  foundation  for  approbation  or  disapprobation,  praise 
or  blame,  reward  or  punishment.  It  involves  ob- 
ligations to  obedience,  exposure  to  temptations,  com- 
mands and  pmbibitinns;  promises,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
encourage  to  duty :  threatenings,  on  the  other,  to  deter 
from  sin;  with  a  oeruinty  of  final  retributions  accord- 
ing to  tbe  eharacter  produced  under  these  various 
means,  and  visibly  proved  by  the  eawne  of  action  pur- 
sued by  tbe  individual  This  is  the  sUte  which  is  de- 
nominated moral  probation ;  and  in  such  a  state  is  man- 
kind under  the  law  of  God  and  the  mediatorial  reign 
of  Christ;  or,  in  the  customary  language  of  the  New 
Test,  under  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt  xiii,  10-62)." 
It  is  the  principal  or  ratber  essential  doctrine  in  the  in- 
dependent system  ofthose  Christisn  moralists  who  wish 
to  prove  metaphyncally  the  truth  of  Christian  ethics. 
It  is  the  favorite  basis  of  Butler  in  hia  Analogy.  See 
Butler,  Worki,  i,  109, 128  eq.,  882;  Chrittian  Hrc.  xvi, 
541 ;  Harlan,  Efhict  (see  Index).  Tbe  question  whether 
there  be  a  period  of  probation  after  death  is  mote  prop- 
eriy  a  pan  of  the  artides  FtrrvRK  Pl'nishmknt  and 
PuBOATORT.  Comp.  the  Mtth.  Qaar.  Ret.  April,  1876, 
p.8&5sq.,857  8q. 

Probatlonar  la,  in  tbe  Chnrcb  of  Scotland,  a  stu- 
dent in  divinity,  who,  bringing  a  certificate  from  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  untverrity  of  his  good  morals,  and  his  hav- 
ing performed  his  exercises  to  approbation,  is  admitted 
to  undergo  several  trials  before  tbe  presbjteiy,  and 
upon  his  acquitting  himself  properly  in  these,  receives  a 
license  to  preach.   See  also  Probatiox. 

Probity ;  honesty,  sincerity,  or  veracity.  "  It  con- 
sists in  the  habit  of  actions  useful  to  society,  and  in  tbe 
constant  observance  of  the  laws  which  justice  and  con- 
science impose  upon  ns.  The  man  who  obeys  all  the 
laws  uf  society  with  an  exact  punctuality  is  not.  there- 
fore, a  man  of  probity ;  laws  can  only  respect  the  ext«- 
iial  and  definite  parts  of  human  conduct;  but  probity 
respects  our  more  private  actions,  and  such  as  it  is  im- 
poaaible  in  all  cases  to  define;  and  it  appears  to  be  in 
morals  what  charity  is  in  religion.  .  Probity  leaches  us 
to  perform  in  society  those  actions  which  no  cxtenal 
power  can  oblige  us  to  perform,  and  is  that  qnalily  in 
the  human  mind  from  which  ^e  claim  the  perform aoea 
of  tbe  rights  ooomonly  called  imperfect" 

ProbBt.   Sea  Spbkko. 

Probna,  a  Christian  martyr  under  Diocletian  and 
Maximian,  in  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  4th  century,  was 
bom  at  Side,  in  Pamphylia.  He  was  repeatedly  called 
up  before  Maximws  the  governor  of  Cilida,  and  com- 
manded to  sacrifice  to  tbe  heathen  deities.  But  he  in- 
variably refused,  and  hU  conduct  was  mariud  by  the 
strongMt  dectaioiL  He  was  on  one  occasion  scoinged, 
both  on  his  back  and  belly,  which  only  called  forth 
(mm  the  intrepid  man  the  remark,  "The  more  my  body 
sutfers  and  loses  blood,  the  more  my  soul  will  grow  vig- 
orous and  be  a  gainer."  After  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  destroy  bim  by  means  of  wikl  beasts,  he  was  finally 
slain  by'a  sword,  r^idng  to  suBbr  persecution  Ibr 
righteousness'  sake.    See  Fox,  BotJt  of  Mariyrr,  p.  48. 

Probiu  Lector,  an  Ir^il  iii^pi^tficp^^^t^ 
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tbe  Honaitny  of  SUne,  Ireland,  A.D.  9i9.  HU  orig- 
inal name  was  Ceaaehair,  but,  like  roauy  Irish  scholar* 
and  roissiuuarieii  of  tbat  period,  he  Latinized  it.  He 
wrote  tbe  Dm  J.i/e  of  St.  Patrick  about  600  yean  after 
the  Buiit's  deatb.  Piaere  bad  previoinly  wriilcn  sume 
venea  on  tbe  laint,  and  Uairebu  bad  alluded  to  him  id 
another  work,  but  the  lint  Life  ot  St.  Patrick  was  from 
tbe  pen  of  Frobus.  He  gives  no  authorities  for  bis 
statementa  in  thia  Life,  and  we  know  of  none  tfaen  ex- 
tant that  be  could  bave  given.  He  wrote  in  a  dark 
period,  the  midnight  of  (he  Dark  Ages  He  seems  to 
have  written  from  his  own  fancy,  viewing  the  eccle- 
siastical affairs  ot  the  in&nt  Church  of  Ii^and  in  tbe 
6tb  century  through  the  medium  of  hU  own  time*. 
Bishop  iMigan,  the  Roman  Catholic  htsiorian,  admits 
that  his  &cta  cannot  be  diatingutshed  from  bis  fancies. 
He  became  a  devotee  and  a  high  rit4ialist,  and  was  ea- 
teemed  in  his  day  a  very  holy  and  learned  man.  When 
the  pagan  Danes  set  Are  to  tbe  Monastery  ofSlane,  he 
refused  to  be  separated  from  the  precious  MSS.  and 
nlica  in  it,  and  rushed  into  the  flames  and  perished 
with  then.  Hia  Life  of  St  Patrick,  and  still  more  that 
of  Jocelin,  who  wrote  about  160  Tcais  after  him,  have 
ever  since  been  the  si  ore-house  fnni  which  the  ma- 
terial of  every  Roman  Catholic  L^fe  of  the  Irish  saint 
has  been  drawn.  Jocelin  lived  in  an  age  of  fiction  in 
regard  to  Ireland,  and  seems  to  have  written  according 
to  tbe  liveliiieaa  of  bis  fancy  or  to  tbe  supposed  creduli- 
ty of  bis  readers.  He  asserted  many  thinga  aboat  Sl 
Patrick  which  had  never  b^n  beard  of  before  and  for 
which  he  givea  no  authority,  and  which  intelligent 
Catholics  now  indignantly  reject.  Dr.  Colgan,  the  Irish 
antiquarian,  says  that  the  fable  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
venomous  serpents  from  Ireland  was  for  the  first  lime 
put  forth  by  Jocelin.  This  and  similar  fabrications 
being  thus  boldly  and  d<^matically  asserted  in  a  dark 
age,  and  remaining  for  centuries  uncontradicted,  thou- 
Mods  afterwards  received  them  as  hirtorical  facta.  Dr. 
Jobnaon  saya  aomewben,  **  One  may  tell  a  bona-flde  lie, 
and  if  he  shall  tell  it  over  ten  times,  and  no  one  shall 
contradict  him,  he  will  begin  to  believe  it  himself." 
Thia  has  been  really  true  in  regard  to  Ireland.  Fables 
and  monstrosities  remaining  thus  uncontradicted  have 
been  credited  1^  thousands,  while  others  who  could  not 
receive  tbem  have  fboliahly  and  aeq>tically  thrown 
add*  well-atteated  tmths  and  regarded  nearly  all  Irish 
hj^toiy  aa  M)ulous,  Perhaps  tbe  teal  life  and  charac- 
ter of  no  one,  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  incorporated  in 
history,  are  so  little  known  aa  those  of  St.  Patrick.  See 
Moore,  Nitt^  of  Irdaiiii  Uaher,  Rt^iom  <^th»  Earfy 
Iritk.  (D»D.) 

Procaodnl,  Camillo,  an  Italian  painter  who 
contributed  to  sacred  art,  was  bom  in  1546.  He  re- 
ceived bis  first  instruction  in  tbe  school  of  his  hther, 
and  afterwards  visited  Rome,  when  some  biographers 
say  tbat  ba  «udied  the  wurka  of  Hiehoel  Angelo  and 
Raphael.  Pneaceiiri  wrought  rnilntcrmptedly,  and  pro- 
duced paintings  at  such  a  rate  that  his  worhft,  though 
they  charm  the  eye  by  the  simplirity  and  spirit  which 
characterize  them,  are  greatly  deficient  in  the  biffher 
power  of  impressing  the  mind  and  moving  the  affec- 
tions. His  St.  Rook  Athmmit(ervtg  to  the  Stct  of  tht 
Plagut,  which  is  at  Dresden,  ia  one  of  bia  beat  works. 
He  died  in  1626. 

Procaoclni,  Eroole,  tke  tider,  was  the  head  of 
tbe  celebrated  family  of  artists  of  tbat  name.  He  was 
bom  tn  1520  at  Bologna,  where  the  greater  number  of 
his  works  sdU  exist.  He  died  about  1691,  Authors 
are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  bis  merit :  Baldinucd 
and  jVlalvaua  call  him  a  punter  of  moderate  taknr, 
while  I»ntazzo  esteems  him  to  be  a  happy  imitalOT  of 
the  oiluring  and  grace  of  Correggio,  His  design  is  too 
minute  and  his  coloring  too  languid,  but  he  possessed 
far  more  tsMe  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
precision  free  from  mannerism,  which  eminently  quali- 
fied him  for  an  matmetor  of  youth.   Serenl  eminent 


artista,  among  whom  were  Sammacchini,  Sabbatitn,  Bn> 
loja,  and  his  own  three  siHit,  were  his  disciples.  —Ltf 
liik  Cydop.  a.  v.  Those  interested  in  bis  works  inj 
I  consult  Spooner,  Biog.  Hitl.  of  tke  Fim  Arte,  voL  ii. 

Pa^acclni,  Oinllo  Cttsare,  tbe  best  attist  of 
the  family,  was  bom  in  1&48,  He  renounced  sculpture, 
in  which  be  had  made  considerable  progress,  for  ftini- 
ing,  which  he  studied  in  the  school  of  tbe  Carocci  Tbt 
works  of  Correggio  were  the  principal  object  of  hb 
studtet^  and  many  judges  are  of  oinnioa  tbat  no  psiotcr 
ever  qipnachcd  nearer  to  tbe  style  of  that  great  artiA 
In  some  of  his  easel  [nctures  and  works  oTcoofiuedcom- 
position  he  has  been  mistaken  for  Corrqtgio,  A  Jfs> 
(fonui  of  bis  at  San  Uiigi  de'  Francesi  has  been  ra- 
graved  as  tbe  work  of  tbat  master;  and  some  paintings 
still  more  clooely  approximating  to  this  style  are  in  tbe 
palaoe  of  Sanvitali  at  Rome  and  in  that  of  Carrega  it 
Genoa.  Of  his  altar-pieces,  that  in  the  chureh  of  !>aais 
Afra  in  Brescia  is  perhaps  roost  like  the  style  of  Cof- 
reggio :  it  represents  the  VirgiM  and  CkUd  awtid  a  tmS- 
itijf  group  of  ntlnlg  and  angA,  in  which  dignity  m«ih 
as  much  sacrificed  to  grace  as  in  the  mutual  smite  oTthc 
I- 1**;^  ami  the  A  ngtl  in  tbe  Nunziata  at  San  Antooio  of 
Milan.  He  ia  sometimes  blamable  for  extravagance  d 
attitude,  as  in  the  Extcutimer  of  San  Nazario,  wbicfa  b 
otberwiseaiucturefullonieautiea.  NotwithataiidiBgtbt 
number  and  extent  of  his  wwlts,  his  deafi;ii  u  eormt, 
his  forms  and  draperies  select,  bis  invention  varied,  sod 
the  whole  together  has  a  certain  grandeur  and  bcMdili 
which  he  either  acquired  from  the  Caracci,  or,  like  tbeoi, 
derived  from  Corr^gio.  He  died  in  t6M,  There  are 
many  of  his  works  in  Milan. 

Prooedtire,  Ecclesiastical,  or  the  rules  to  ba 
followed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  iu  disciplinary  ac- 
tions. They  owe  their  regulation  to  pope  ImwctM 
III.  Previous  to  hia  lime,  it  ia  true,  the  official  vin- 
dication had  asaumed  a  more  deflutc  farm  »  Iks 
synodal  jurisdiction  of  tbe  arebdeaeon.  Bat  he  per- 
fected tbem,  and  thm  are  now  in  the  Rotmab  Gmdi 
five  kinds  of  penal  procedures  in  oaa:  tbe  trial 
be  instituted  in  consequence  of  aecoaaiion,  inqun- 
tion,  denunciMtion,  exception,  and  on  account  of  aeio- 
riety.  The  lint  and  last  had  existed  at  a  much  tuUtt 
perlDd.  Then  was  no  need  of  a  formal  accnsalioa  is 
the  ean  of  notorious  transgresnons,  siid  tbe  lnsb<^  pw- 
ished  them  in  virtue  of  hia  oSce;  of  course,  aftir  the 
matter  bad  been  auflidently  proved  and  avowed.  The 
proceedings  wen  of  a  more  formal  kiiu)  when  there  was 
an  accusation.  Here  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman 
law  were  taken  for  models.  The  inquiution  or  oScisl 
examination  took  place  when  an  ecclesiastic  was  ac- 
cused of  a  tranggression  by  a  public  and  plausible  rs- 
mor,  whkh  acted,  aa  it  wen^  aa  aooneator.  To  cam- 
plete  the  offirial  axmiuaUon,  the  judge  eooM,  if  ks 
thought  fit,  exact  the  oath  of  pargation  (jniyafio  es- 
•MMicfi).  'I*he  former  custom  of  purgation  by  ctdeds 
now  came  into  disuse.  If  a  pUusible  denunctaiion  *M 
made,  an  official  examination  must  take  place.  If  tbe 
fault  was  avowed,  the  penalty  was  mily  the  impontioB 
of  a  penance.  Cases  of  exception  wen  those  whcie  a 
man  who  was  on  the  point  of  appearing  aa  a  witatii  cf 
accuser,  or  a  person  who  applied  tot  ordination  nr  tv 
an  eccleriastical  office,  was  stopped  by  an  accnsaiisi^ 
which,  if  proved,  unfitted  him  for  bearing  witm  m 
office.  This  was  also  an  occasion  for  canonical  pet^ 
tinn.  In  these  cases  punishment  waa  out  of  the  qnrt- 
tinn,  and  there  could  nnl^  follow  an  excIiMion  from  tbe 
witness-stand,  from  the  %ht  to  aocuae,  from  the  orden 
or  the  fiinetion  in  qncstiA.  In  thoae  parta  wbentis 
Chureb  ia  stiD  pomesaed  ofa  penal  juriariiction,  die  has 
to  conform  to  the  laws  and  customa  which  regtiUte  tbe 
pensl  procedure  of  tbe  co«^try.  See  Biener,  Brit.  »r 
GftcH,  <ift  Inguititioni'proctttet  (Leipa.  1837);  Htldi** 
brand,  JHe  PurgaHo  Cattomiea  md  CtnHt  (MmoA, 
1841);  Walter.  ATtrcAoir^f  200;  Kcfater,  Siw^tm 
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PlXXteu.  Uw  fomit  act,  biBtniinent,  bull,  or  e^ict 
•r  twnmUatiott  (q.  r.)  in  tbt  KomUb  Churulu 

Pioce—lon,  the  Hebrew  terra  ns^bn,  halitah, 
Ifodned  "gtnng"  in  Vat.  Ixxviii,  35,  means  a  religious 
proGMdoa,  u  described  in  the  context,  headed  by  tlie 
pbylarcha,  who  preceded  the  sacred  ark,  while  the  in- 
HnitMntal  lauHcians  fullowed  it,  and  a  line  of  feraake 
with  tiiubrela  acooinpaDied  it  on  either  side.  On  the 
general  aubject  see  the  monographs  in  Vulbeding,  Index 
FrofframauMSkM,  p.  lo9.    See  FBOCBsaioxa. 

ProoeMlon  of  tho  Holy  Ghost,  that  doctrine 
regarding  the  Third  Person  oT  the  Blessed  Trinity  which 
teachea  that  as  the  Son  proceeds  (or  ia  bom)  from  the 
Father,  ao  the  Holj  Oboat  pneeeda  (or  emaiiatea)  from 
the  Faltaer  and  fhw  the  Son,  but  aa  tma  one  principle. 
The  subject  baa  been  fully  discosaed  in  iu  historical  re- 
lation! in  tbe  art.  Filioquk  CoNTROVKBaT,  and  aa  a  the- 
ological quealtoa  in  the  ait.  Holt  Ghost.  But  since 
the  writing  of  those  articles  the  subject  has  been  revived 
and  taken  a  new  biatorical  form — the  formation  of  a 
new  religioua  body  froan  tbe  ranka  of  the  Bomtsfa  Church, 
now  known  aa  tbe  Old  Catkolia  (q.v.).  At  their  second 
annual  conferenoe  or  synod  behl  in  Bonn,  Germany,  in 
1875,  preparationa  were  made  for  a  "  Union  Conference" 
of  the  Old  Catholic,  Oriental,  and  Anglican  churchea,  and 
such  a  oonfeience  accordingly  convened  at  Bonn  on  Aug. 
12  of  that  year  and  lasted  dve  days.  (Those  interested 
in  the  character  and  nationality  of  ita  distinguished  at- 
lentlanca  will  do  well  to  consult  the  H/Hkodut  Quar. 
OA.  1875,  p.  C7S-67fi.)  In  tbe  laat  aession  of  that  con- 
feieoee  a  eomaMm  fbrauda  waa  adopted  reapeeting  the 
doctrine  ttf  the  Pnecfaion,  which  Weatema  and  Orien- 
tak  alike  agreed  to;  and  tboogb  U  lUd  not  Anally  aettle 
tbe  queation,  and  the  controveny  is  still  alive  as  we 
write,  it  is  yet  a  very  hopeful  sign  of  an  early  union  of 
diflerusC  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  have 
as  little  at  variance  and  so  much  in  oomtnon.  Tbe  dia- 
ffnainwa  tegarding  the  subject  were  long  and  animated, 
and  far  aome  time  tbe  Onentala  held  out  against  the 
■daptioD  of  5  8,  bnc  Iqr  their  final  adoption  of  it  an 
cnonnoM  atqi  towarda  eonpletcr  undersunding  bat 
been  Mde.  THe  fUktwing  an  the  naolutiona: 
"PBSLumAar  anoLvnoica. 
"1.  We  Mrea  together  In  reoelvlug  the  aeomenlcal 
mabola  and  tbe  doctrinal  dediioaa  or  tbe  aucleni  ondi- 
eMed  Cbnreb.  _ 

"S.  We  agree  together  In  acknowledging  thatthe  addi- 
tion oTtbe  nHsfw  to  the  Creed  did  not  take  place  In  an 
ecetaalMtlcaUjr  legalar  Banner. 

"ft.  We  aeknowledn  on  all  sldaa  the  repfeaenlatloD  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ohoat,  aa  It  la  Mt  ftmh  by  tbe 
Faihera  of  the  nndivldea  Chnrcb. 

**4.  We  reject  every  propoatllon  and  everr  method  of 
expre— loB  In  which  In  any  way  tbe  itcknowwdgmant  of 
two  prtndplaa  or  lipx"  or  oitioi  In  the  Trlnt^  be 
cuntafiied. 

"on  TftK  rmociWBioii  or  thb  noi.v  onnvr. 
"W«  arceiA  the  teaditng  of  8L  John  of  DamnKUs  re> 
apecting  tbe  Bfiy  Oboet,  as  the  same  Is  expresved  In  the 
followlag  paraaraphe.  In  the  sense  of  tbe  teaching  of  the 
Aneieot  nmllviaed  Cborch: 

**  I.  The  HnlyOboet  fptea  forth  ont  of  the  Fnther  (^k  rol 
wavpor)  as  the  BeglnolDs  (upv^),  the  Canr'e  {aiTio},  the 
S^rce  drnrrr)  <>f  the  Oodhead  (A  nda  Smtmtia,  a.  1 ; 
Contra  Matiek.  n.  A). 

"%.  The  Holy  Ohoet  eoea  not  forth  ont  of  the  Son 
TO?  >«0v)i  becanee  there  la  In  tbe  GodbeHd  )>nt  one  Be^ln- 
niog  {upxHi*  on*  Cause  (aiWa),  thrunsh  which  nil  that  In 
In  we  uudhead  Is  produced  (Ds  Fim  ortHod.  I,  S:  h  rov 

MOW  fW  TO  wttufia  oi  Kitofit)',  srctvta  M  uioS  i'^owiCofitt). 

"  8.  The  HoIt  Ghost  snea  forth  out  of  tbe  Ftither  ihrongh 
the  Son  IDe  Fu«  orthoa.  i,  19  :  tu  M  **«vfia  ra  ii^tav  tt^v- 

Tftot  '**  **"*'  '■*Of>**<>t**>'a>    fML  ;  viov  M  vMkmOi  it* 

jf  arrow,  ikX'  irt  hi  a!rm  hi  tow  varpar  liwoptDo^tfoi'.  C. 
JTanieJL  I1.5:  Ad  to?  Xvro*  ovrov  ff  av^ov  to  wviZfia  atrov 
^CTWHiW^fM-.  Bt/mmo  Trtmg.  n.  98:  vMCfi«  ti>  S710* 
^  xtm  watfit       tow  alow  Mi  XAyotf  vpotiw.  Htm.  Ht  fiMt. 

n,  4t  TOVT*  rtfwf  fvTi  tA  XanModfino*  ...  ffMvfla  oftof 
f«5  Ot«£  aoi  watpit,  itt  If  oj^ov  iatwopniiinmi,  owtp  Noi 
vaS  mm*  Ktyratf  at  Si'  avroS  ^Mpoufi«vo»  ant      ktmci  ^t- 

tllllflo^ai"'    l^*^  1    OV<       OVToS  fxot>  Tip  Cv«^fiir). 

"'4.  Tbe  H(4y  Ohost  Is  1  he  Itnage  of  the  Son,  who  la  the 
Inii«»  f»r  the  ntber  (Dc  FkU  ortM.  I,  IS :  linitr  to*  vuTpAr 
i  Mi.aMTeS  oUw  'i4«»rtfia>,golng  IwthontofllnFatlier 


and  reeling  In  the  Son  as  the  force  beaming  forth  from 
Him  I,  T;  TOH  warpit  wpo*px^l**i"l*  oi'  tr  Adn* 

uvavowoiurnv  Kai  uvtow.  ovva*  la^in-uiifv  iitiattn.  Ibid,  I, 
ISi^furip  .  ,  .  Ina  Xoyov  wpopoKivt  ht,^iiyoptMZ  iTMvfia- 

"fl.  The  Holy  Ohoet  la  tbe  personnl  Prndnctlnn  ont  of 
tbe  Fattier,  beloii|[ftig  tu  the  Son,  bat  not  ont  of  the  Son, 
becnnre  he  la  the  Spirit  of  tbe  Hontb  of  the  Oodbead. 
wblch  epeaka  forth  the  Word  {0(  Myama  Tritag.  n.  98: 

*lo*  it,  ui  oIcS,  At  VMirMi  «t<ift«rM  aaav,  Aifoo 

"0.  The  Holy  Ghoat  forms  tbe  mediation  between  the 
Father  snd  tbe  Son,  and  la  bonnd  lo|^iher  to  tbe  Father 

Ibruufch  tbe  8i>n  (fie  Fide  ortW.  1.  IB :  ^iaor  rov  uytnipav 

<ai  7(Vf>|Ti>v  aai  ii'  t4o«       warpi  ma*Tnfu»o(). 

"N.  B.— It  la  to  be  noted  here  tbnt  the  Uerman  prennsU 
tlon  ou«  <ont  of)  equaU  !■  or  «c,  as  denoting  ont  of  a  caoae 
or  origin :  whereas  the  word  wn  <from)  la  eqalvitlent  to 
amo  or  oh;  while  dureh  (throngh)  dniotea  iii  or  Mr, 
Ihrongh  tbe  lustrameiiullty  of."  . 

Since  that  conference  the  FUinque  question  haa  been 
mncb  agitated  in  England,  and  it  has  been  aeserted.  br 
High-Churcfamen  especially,  that  the  exclnaion  of  the 
Filioque  from  the  Creed  waa  granted  by  Dr.  Ddllinger 
and  canon  L4ddon  at  Bonn.  What  the  conference  did 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  It  declared,  an  l^ihop  Pear- 
son had  already  admitted,  that  tbe  Filioque  was  in* 
setted  in  an  cecumenical  creed  by  an  inadequate  an- 
thority,  and  therefore  irregularly.  It  formulated  cer- 
tain propositions  which  might  serve  to  show  that  when 
the  Latina  accept  and  the  Easterns  reject  the  FtUogitu 
they  do  not  differ,  aa  baa  been  too  generally  Mippoaed; 
since  the  UiUna  r^ccC  any  assertion  of  two  prindplea  or 
causes  in  tbe  Godhead,  and  tbe  Easterns  admit  a  [umrtia 
of  the  Son,  in  the  eternal  proceasion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  the  Father.  Whatever  may  ha\-e  been  the  bopea 
and  fean  of  individual  members  of  the  conference,  no 
propnaition  waa  brought  forward  respecting  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  FUiaque  from  tbe  Creed  of  tbe  Western 
Church.  See  Sehaff,  Cretd$  (Index  in  vtA.  iii) ;  Forfoe^ 
Nierm  Crtfd;  Keale,  EatUm  CkurtA  (Introd.),  1095- 
1168;  Sunley,  Ana/era  (^AurcA lUtg,  Hitt.drt  Dogiaet 
(Index  in  voU  ii);  Martensen,  Dogmatic*  (see  Index); 
Mfth.  Qaar,  Jan.  and  April,  1876;  Nnn  -  Englander, 
July,  1870.  See  also  Pusev's  Letter  to  Liddun  Ok  the 
Cknae  "And the  San"  (Lond.  1876, 8vo). 

Piooeuloiial  (Lat.  proeeuiotiak),  tbe  aerrioe- 
book  which  contwna  tbe  prayc^^  bymna,  and  gen- 
eral ceremonial  of  the  different  proceaaiona.  Ifany 
ancient  books  of  Ibta  daaa  have  been  preserved. 
The  pmcearional  approved  for  common  use  is  that 
of  Rome,  of  which  many  editions  have  been  pnb- 
liabed. 

ProooMlotial  Croai,  or  Crobb  of  the  Statior 
(cnrx  fffitatoria,  or  atationarid),  ia  the  cross  carried 
in  the  eedeeiastical  iMticcaaiona  spoken  of  under  Fao- 
cs88i<Kts.  It  waa  carried  aa  eariy  aa  the  4th  oentuiy 
and  in  the  5th  century  both  in  tbe  East  and  in  tbe 
West.  It  ia  mentioned  by  Socrateab  Nioephonn,  Caadi^ 
donu,  in  the  L^e  of  St.  Pbrphyiy  by  Durand,  and  bjr 
Baronius  under  the  year  401,  and  in  tbe  Canon  of 
Cleveshoe  in  747,  when  regulating  the  rogations.  A 
croee  made  of  ash,  silver-plated,  engraved  or  enamelled, 
without  a  cruciHx,  was  at  an  early  date,  a^er  the  intro- 
duction of  the  labanim  of  Consuntine,  carried  in  pro- 
cearione  by  the  suurophoroa.  Tbe  evangelistio  aysa- 
bola  were  usually  aet  at  the  ends  of  tbe  arms,  which 
terminated  in  flenn-de-lyai  In  tbe  4tb  century  it 
had  short  bandies,  and  candlea  were  attached  to  the 
arms.  Charlemagne  gave  such  a  cross,  of  pure  gold, 
to  the  church  of  Constantine  at  Rome.  In  the  13th 
century  at  Some  a  subdeacon  (r^iotiariia)  carried 
down  the  cross,  inclined  ao  that  the  falthfhl  might  kiaa 
it,  from  the  altar  to  the  poreh,  where  be  held  it  upright 
in  hia  banda  during  tbe  proceationsi  In  Ei^land,  at 
Durham,  the  chief  cross  was  of  gold,  with  a  mlvw  aulT, 
and  the  cross  used  on  ordinary  days  was  of  cn'stal.  A 
novice  followed  it,  carrying  a  benitier.  A  cross  of  the 
15tb  centurj*  ia  atill  preserved  in  Su^Jehn's  Latcnn; 
another,  of  the  time  of  SbiJiMMla^^i\a»(dlC^te  t 
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third,  of  rilrar  and  bentiful  dcgigiu,  with  stataea  and 
evangeliatio  aymbda,  at  Conqiics:  aiid  another  at 
Burgoc  In  EngUnd,  no  doubt,  many  were  destroyed 
dnring  the  War  of  the  Rosea  and  at  the  Reformation. 
At  Chichester  the  ambry  Tor  the  croee  remiina.  In 
England,  from  Easter  to  Ascension,  the  cross  was  of 
crystal  or  beryl,  hut  in  Lent  of  wood,  painted  blood-red. 
No  pariah  could  carry  its  cross  into  ■  monastic  church ; 
and  in  funntla,  in  a  ooll^[iate  church,  the  croe*  of  the 
Utter  only  is  set  before  the  bier.  We  append  an  iUoa- 
trstinn  of  the  cross  now  naually  earned  by  BoBianisu 
in  their  prwessions. 


ProecaaicniBl  Croa^  and  Fart  of  Its  StaK 


FrocaBSlonal  Path  (jpafium  vel  Ha  proeetno- 
Mim  a  retro  attarit ;  latus  pone  <Aorum ;  Fr.  partour  de 
ckaur,  i.  e.  behind  a  choir).  The  transverse  aisle  in 
square -ended  churches  is  commonly  doubled,  as  at 
Lichfield,  or  even  tripled,  as  at  Winchester  and  at  St. 
Hary  Overge,  in  order  to  provide  room  for  chapels  as 
well  as  a  passago  for  procearions.  At  Hereford  this 
aisle  resetnWes  a  low  transept.  ■  The  eastern  screens  at 
Fountains,  the  Lady  chapel  of  Hexham,  and  tlie  Nine 
Altars  of  Durham  seem  to  have  been  further  develop- 
ments of  the  same  idea,  which  appears  also  in  the  longi- 
tudinal new  walk  of  Peterborough.  At  Canterbury, 
pilgrims  to  the  martyrdom  passed  up  the  south  aisle  of 
the  nave,  and  through  the  passage  under  the  platform 
of  the  CToesing. 

Prooeuioiu.  The8e,aaso]emnandreligiousrites, 
are  of  very  great  antiquity,  hut  evidently  of  pagan  ori- 
gin. With  the  Greeks  and  RonMns,  they  took  place 
chiefly  on  the  festivals  of  Diana,  Baocbas,  Caw,  and 
other  deities;  also  before  the  beginning  of  the  games  In 
the  Circus ;  and  in  spring,  when  tbe  fields  were  sprinkled 
with  holy  water  to  increase  their  fertility.  The  priests 
used  to  head  them,  carrying  images  of  tbe  gods  and 
goddesses  to  be  propitiated,  and  either  started  from  cer- 
tain temples  or  from  the  CapitoL  The  Romans,  when 
the  empire  was  distressed,  or  after  aome  rtctor>-,  used 
constantly  to  order  procesnona,  for  several  days  togeth- 
er,  to  be  made  to  the  temples,  to  beg  the  as^tance  of 
tha  goda  or  to  tetom  them  thanks.  Among  the  Jews, 
processions  were  introduced  for  public  prayers  when  the 
faithful  people  went  in  order  to  implore  the  divine  help 
(JosKvi,  15;  2  Sam.vi,  16;  Ezra  ii,  12-^;  1  Kings 
Till,  46;  Vamb.  x,  88-36),  with  a  form  at  setting  out 


and  when  halting;  or  when  rendering  tbanka  to  God  (2 
Cbron.  XX,  21, 97, 8S;  Matt,  xxi,  9).  Certain  jnn*- 
sions  around  the  altar  were  (and  still  are  to  a  certais 
extent)  usual  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  and  from 
then  the  Mobammedana  have  adopted  their  node  of 
encompassing  the  sanctuary  seven  times  at  Meees 
(q.  v.).  Processions  form  a  prominent  part  oftha  Bad- 
dbiat  woraMp.   See  Fnocasiost. 

In  tbe  Christian  Chareh  tha  practioe  was  eady 
troduced  and  has  maintained  itself  to  this  day  auoag 
the  Romanists.  In  the  earliest  eccleMasticsl  phtascel- 
ogy  tbe  word  proettfio  ttenotes  merely  tie  ad  of  /re- 
quentmg  a  religiout  ataenibUf,  and  taking  part  m  pmtiir 
wortMip.  It  is  distinguished  from  private  offices  of' de- 
votion, and  includes  tbe  idea  of  toeial  worship,  bat 
without  any  additional  idea  of  public  ocnmony,  pomp, 
or  the  like.  Procedet-e  then  meant  to  go  to  cAarok,  asd 
ia,  in  short,  syncMiymoos  with  »acrie  aUerttte,  aacrafif 
qiifintare.  This  was  tbe  meaning  given  to  tbe  woidby 
Tertulltan  {A  d  Uxor.  lib.  ii,  c  4}  and  JerotDe  (Com- 
menlar.  in  Jip.  1  ad  Cor.  c  11).  In  many  canona  mA 
other  ecdeuastical  writings  we  also  find  the  word  pre- 
oeasion,  without  any  explanation  or  additton,  ined  in  the 
aenae  of  a  rdigiotu  aafmAfy  (oooventm  ct  onelM  popsli 
inecderia).  Tba  Greek  word  vitmiCic  (as  well  aamw- 
aytuyq,  ffuXXoyoc,  ooof.  Suioeri  Thetaur.)  ia  tranrfaiwl 
sometimes  by  <x>&efa,  sometimea  by  cowaftM,  and 
sometimes  by  proctttio.  When  Christian  worriiip  be- 
gan to  be  conducted  openly,  and  churcbea  were  pub&dy 
frequented,  tbe  meaning  of  the  word  proettmo  waa  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  our  term  tkurek  gomg,  AAar  the 
4th  century,  especially  in  later  tne^avid  tioHi^  the 
word  waa  af^lied  to  procesnons  usual  at  funeralst  lav- 
riages,  baptisms,  as  well  as  to  the  line  of  coaratunkma 
at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Procesrioos  at  feativala  and  «d 
other  occasions  were,  in  couiae  of  time,  quite  cobidob. 
Laws  to  protect  such  processimis  from  iutmnpcioa  w«ta 
passed,  and  any  persons  found  guilty  ofdiataAiiig  thca 
were  subject  to  aevera  poniahmeob  Tha  fiiat  pfiie» 
sions  mentioned  in  ccclaaiastieal  biaUtry  am  ttaaaa  act  an 
footatCoDstanttooplCiintbathneoffAvyaasliMi.  The 
Arians  of  that  city  being  forced  to  h<M  their  ■ealingi 
without  the  town,  went  thither  night  and  imsniwc. 
singing  anthemsi  Chryaostom,  to  prevent  tbor  po^ 
verting  the  Catholics,  adopted  counter- {tfoocssaaaB.  m 
which  the  cle^^r  and  people  narebed  by  night,  onipag 
hymns,  and  carrying  croeaea  and  umYm.  ¥nm  Urn 
period  the  custom  of  ptooea^ona  was  intmdnecd  both 
into  the  Eastern  and  Western  churchea  (CbrvsMt.  Or. 
contr.  lud.  et  theatr. ;  Basil,  Ep.  207,  al.  GS ;  Am  brae. 
40  ad  Theodot.  n.  14 ;  Augustine,  De  Cir.  Dei,  i,  23,  c  t»: 
RuSn.  Hitt.  EccL  i,  2,  c  33).  Even  during  the  pcne- 
cutions  of  the  emperors  there  were  at  least  some  fuoenl 
proeeariona  (AeL  S.  €)ipr.  ap.  Rom.  Act.S.  Bomifiic'). 

Various  ceremoniaa  were  observed,  according  to  the 
objects  for  which  these  procesaiona  were  inatitBtcd,  tha 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  edabraicd,  aad 
the  countries  wherein  they  took  place.  Tbe  deq^ 
usually  attended :  if  the  ocrasion  was  one  of  joy  or 
thanksgiving,  they  were  attired  in  the  most  ^dcnifid 
vestments.  The  laity  pnt  on  their  best  attiR,  aad 
were  adorned  with  garlands  and  other  ornaments;  aad 
tha  sound  of  bells  and  music  was  heard  tbni^  tbe 
whole  line.  On  oceaiionB  of  mooming  or  penitence,  the 
procession  was  distinguished  by  plain  veatment^  ban 
feet,  deep  silence,  or  sounds  of  lamentation  and  pssm, 
and  sometimes  by  the  exercise  of  dagellatioa.  ilea 
and  women  walked  apart;  and  tbe  line  of  nmmiiiw 
was  ranged  with  reference  to  the  various  ranks  and 
classes  of  tha  persons  who  composed  it.  Lighted  wax 
tapers  were  often  carried  in  procession,  aspeciaUy  on  the 
festival  of  the  Purification  of  the  Vlrgfn  Bfaiy,  wMch 
waa  hence  called /effuia  or  muaa  cimMarmm  (see  Ca9- 
DLKMAS),  Litanies  composed  for  the  oreasioa  were 
sung  in  Latin  as  the  proceasion  moved,  Tbe  peaim- 
tial  psalms  and  the  pMlms  of  degreea  ware  esnptored  oa 
the  occasion,  aa  «iptMjni|i«LUdCI@il& 
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TbcM  prowiioin  have  dwaTS  beeo  mom  oommon  in 
the  Wateni  than  in  the  Eutera  Chiireb.  TheRefiA^ 
Mtioa  gnatlr  leiaeoed  them  even  in  the  BomanCatfa- 
oGe  Chiireh,  and,  eqiedalljr  in  nixed  countries,  proces* 
aioiM  an  less  flrequent  or  popular  nowaday*.  Tbey 
an  there  either  supplicatory  processions  or  cross  proces- 
sions, ami  are  either  directed  to  a  certain  distant  place, 
to  sume  miraculous  image  or  object,  or  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  streeta  of  the  cities  aoil  the  ehurcbet.  Ban- 
ners, eroaaci,  and  images  are  generally  carried  in  Aont; 
tbe  eleiiQr  follow;  and  the  people  rnake  np  the  rear, 
wngtng  hymns  or  reciting  prayers.  In  some  Protestant 
states  they  are  still  permitted,  under  certain  restrio 
ctona.  The  Protestants  themselves  rarely  practice  them, 
excepting  tbe  Ritualists  (q.T.). 

In  the  mediaval  Church  tbe  name  procession  was 
given  to  the  ritual  march,  u  tbe  time  of  the  celebratiun 
of  tbe  host,  of  the  cdebrimt,  and  especially  the  bubop 
and  bis  asustants,  from  the  cbuich  door  or  the  sacristy 
to  the  altar.  In  a  narrower  sense,  the  procession  is  now 
a  ritual  walk,  the  purpose  of  which  is  tbanlugiving  or 
■application,  or  an  honor  paid  to  a  person  either  living 
ct  dead.  For  tbe  walks  of  tbe  first  kind  alone,  tbe  pur- 
poae  oi  which  is  thanksgiving,  tbe  term  "  procession"  is 
employed  without  any  more  special  detenninatitm ; 
ttaoM  <rf  the  sefliMKi  kind  are  usually  ealM  hy  Soman* 
iaka  **litania^'*  "ngatimes,''  "snpidicationes^"  and  also 
**  exomologeses,''  "  stationes,"  which  were  their  former 
iHTffiH^  Among  tbe  walks  of  the  third  kind  we  men- 
Goa  the  solemn  entrance,  attended  with  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies,  of  a  bishop,  pope,  or  sovereign  into  a  place ; 
kbe  funaral,  and  even  tbe  bridal  procession.  Another 
diatiiietkm  between  (Ufferent  pvocMsions  ia  this,  that  in 
•oaaa  of  them  the  boat  ia  eanied  about,  in  others  it  is 
not;  tbe  former  are  called  tkeopkmic  processions  (dtoc 
•Dd  fopitu).  All  these  processions  are  either  prescribed 
OD  certain  days  of  the  year  and  on  certain  occasions,  or 
■imply  allowed  in  certain  drcumslances.  Among  the 
fweacribed  processioaa,  the  most  important  are  tbe  Cor- 
pua-Christi  procession.  Candlemas -day,  tbe  procession 
on  Palm-Sunday,  tbe  liuny  of  St.  Mark's  Day,  the  lit- 
aay  on  tbe  chiM  daya  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and,  final- 
ly, tkefiinen]  pracesrion.  Curateaor  eocledasticsof  a 
hi^Mff  imk  may  oi^anize  proceasiona  on  the  harvest- 
ftMival,  in  great  distresses,  etc. 

Each  procetsion  baa  (and  here  we  depend  on  Roman 
Catholic  writers)  a  leader,  who  is  either  a  priest  or  a 
biabopb  The  priestly  leader  wears  the  chasuble  and 
■toie,  and  often  the  pluvial  besides;  hia  bead  is  covered 
with  a  barret.  Tbe  episcopal  leader  wears  chasuble,  stolr, 
and  pluvial;  his  bead  is  covered  with  the  mitre;  he 
holds  the  pastoral  staff  in  bis  left  hand,  with  bis  right 
hand  be  blesses  tbe  people  befure  whom  the  procession 
passes  The  color  of  the  stole,  pluvial,  and  mitre  is 
■uited  to  the  purpose  of  the  procession.  If  (as  is  the 
ease  in  tbe  theophorie  processions  and  when  a  particle 
of  tbe  cnas  Is  carried  about  for  public  veneration)  the 
bead  muat  be  uacoveied,  tbe  Indiop  baa  tbe  staff  oat- 
ried  la  ftmt  of  him  and  the  mitre  behind  bim.  In 
theophorie  proeesnons  tbe  blesnngwitb  the  right  hand 
is  mIbo  omitted.  In  this  case  the  leader  carries  the  ven- 
cnbile  thus:  he  holds  the  oMensorium  with  both  hands 
before  bis  face,  while  his  hands  are  covered  with  the 
rellam  banging  down  from  both  bis  shoulders.  The 
organ izatkm  of  the  Catholic  Church,  aa  a  community 
pseaided  over  by  tbe  clergy,  requires  this  leadership  by 
ceclesiastics.  If  the  lesder  wears  the  chasuble  and  stole, 
be  dedares  by  bis  dress  that  unceasing  efttrts  to  attain 
puri^  of  heart  {alba)  and  a  childlike  trust  in  tbe  roer- 
ita  of  Jesus  Christ  (stda)  are  the  festive  robes  which 
every  Christian,  but  more  especially  every  priest,  should 
wear  in  and  outride  of  the  bouse  of  God.  If,  besides, 
tbe  biabop  earries  the  staff  and  wean  tbe  mitre,  it  ia  for 
tta  purpose  at  nminding  the  Christiana  that  be  is  their 
Ugheat  pastor,  whose  care  sunounds  and  whose  benedic- 
lian  ftdlowa  tbem  everywhcrek  If  tbe  leader  (nnless 
inmied  by  his  vcncrarion  tit  tbe  body  of  Chriat  or 


his  reverence  for  the  beam  of  tbe  cross)  have  his  head 
covered,  this  is  a  hint  given  to  tbe  faitbrul  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  revere  the  (viest  as  thur  father  in 
Christ.  If  tbe  priest  cover  with  a  vellum  tbe  bands 
that  hold  the  iistensorium,  he  confemes  therewith  his 
unworthioess  of  carrying,  under  the  form  of  the  bread, 
the  body  of  him  who  created  heaven  and  earth.  The 
leader  of  the  procession  has  generally  asnttatiu  and  a 
suite  of  honor.  If  the  leader  be  a  priest,  he  is  assisted. 
If  possible,  \fy  two  levitea,  one  walking  to  bis  right,  the 
other  to  the  left,  and  droaed,  according  to  the  color  of 
the  leader,  as  deacon  and  subdeacon,  or  at  least  by  two 
acolytes.  If  the  leader  be  a  bishop,  a  few  canons  of  bts 
cathedral,  at  least,  should  walk  before  him,  dressed  in 
the  pluvial  If  the  procesrion  be  theophorie,  two  aco- 
lytes, walking  immediately  before  the  leader,  incense 
the  venerabile  uninterruptedly  with  their  censers;  in 
this  case,  also,  a  baMacbin  is  generally  extended  over 
the  leader,  and  borne  four,  or  eight  laymen  of 
distinction.  It  seldom  b^tpens  that  the  leader  of  a 
non-theopborie  procesrion  walks  beneath  tbe  balda- 
chin :  it  is  then  a  peraonsl  honor,  only  bestowed  on 
bishops  on  extraordinary  occasions,  as  on  their  solemn 
entrance  into  a  church.  In  countries  where  the  cus- 
tom has  hitherto  existed,  it  is  allowable  to  spread  the 
baldachin  over  particles  ot  the  cross  or  other  instru- 
ments of  Christ^  pasrion.  The  faitbfbl  who  partid- 
pate  in  tbe  procession  walk  two  by  two.  This  may  find 
an  analogy  in  Christ's  sending  out  bis  disciples  two  by 
two  to  preach  tbe  GoepeL  Gregory  the  Great  (Horn. 
17  in  EvanffJ)  declares  this  to  lie  a  symbol  of  tbe  two 
commandmenU  of  love— the  love  of  God  and  tbe  love 
of  our  fellow-man.  Though  the  non-observance  of  this 
prescription  is  attended  with  much  Inconvenience,  it  is 
neglected  in  many  ptocesuone  in  tbe  cities  and  coun- 
try. MabiUon  saw  even  in  Home  a  proceesiott  where 
the  faithful  walked  partly  two  by  two,  partly  three  by 
three,  and  even  in  larger  numbers  {Iter  IlaL  v.  152). 
Tbe  faithful  who  participate  in  tbe  procession  (monks 
who  are  not  bound  by  their  rule  to  entire  seclurion 
can  be  compelled  by  the  bishops  to  attendance)  are 
disposed  with  respect  to  the  clan  and  sex  they  belong 
ta  This  is  a  requirement  of  good  order.  We  find 
this  arrangement  mentioned  by  the  oldest  writen. 
St.  Augustine  speaks  of  a  procesrion  which  took  place 
near  Hippo,  where  the  bishop  walked  in  the  middle,  tbe 
people  before  and  after  bim  [De  Civ,  Dn,  i,  22,  c, 
8,  n.  11).  Porphyry  of  Gaza  made  tbe  people  precede, 
and  followed  himnlf  witb  his  clerg}'  (Sur.  26  Feb.). 
I  The  great  procession  held  by  Gregory  tbe  Great  indi- 
cated seven  different  churches,  as  starting -pcdnta  foe 
seven  different  classes  of  people  (clerks,  monks,  female 
servants  of  God,  married  women,  widows,  poor,  and 
children). 

In  our  times  tbe  procession  is  generally  (the  custom 
is  not  the  same  everywhere)  opened  by  the  children: 
they  are  put,  as  it  were,  in  tbe  first  line  of  battle,  in 
order  that  God  may  be  moved  thrir  innocence  to 
listen  favorably  to  the  prayers  of  tbe  community.  Tbe 
children  are  followed  by  tbe  clergy,  with  the  chanters 
and  muucians ;  among  tbe  clergy-  the  leader  of  the  pro- 
cession walks  the  last,  behind  him  the  men,  the  promi- 
nent citieena  taking  the  lead,  followed  by  the  wom- 
en. The  promiscuous  walking  of  persons  of  both  sexes 
is  nowhere  allowed.  Tbe  order,  as  described,  places  tlie 
leader,  as  pastor  of  the  community,  in  the  middle  of  the 
procession ;  he  is  the  shepherd  of  tbe  children  aa  well 
as  of  tbe  adults,  of  the  innocent  aa  well  as  of  the  peni- 
tent, of  the  married  people  as  well  as  of  tbe  unmarried : 
he  must  always  in  life  be  near  to  all  of  tbem.  If  brolb- 
erboods,  societies  of  mechanics,  and  members  of  relig- 
iona  orders  are  iveaent,  tbe  two  first  mentioned  open  the 
cortege,  the  latter  waUc  before  tbe  chanters  and  musi- 
cians. In  front  of  tbe  procession  and  between  its  differ- 
ent divirions,  croeaes  or  cniciffxeN  flags,  and,  if  the  pro- 
cesrion is  a  very  solemn  one,  imagetCAUob-stUiM,  etc., 
lie  carried.  The  beaie(>ier'tt(t%dnat>j^^:Ubt  baa 
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two  Muly tet— one  to  Us  right,  tiie  other  tt»  his  left— ««ch 
irith  ft  lighted  taper  in  his  band.  The  carrying  of  the 
imagea,  statues,  etc^  is  cummitted  to  the  care  uf  the 
brotherhoods,  associations,  and  partly  to  the  young  men 
and  girb  of  tbe  community ;  the  relics  are  carried  by  the 
clergymen,  or,  if  the  procession  is  lieU  in  honor  of  the 
relics,  by  the  leader  of  tbe  procession,  Tlie  principal 
eraciAx'(see  Phocbssioxal  Chow)  is  geuenlly  carried 
(if  possible)  by  a  subdeacon ;  suhdeaooiis  also  carry  the 
crucillxes  before  the  chapters,  the  archbishops,  and  the 
pope.  The  crosses  are  carried  before  the  pope  and  arch- 
bishops  in  Such  a  way  (hat  the  image  of  the  crucified 
one  is  turned  towards  those  diguitoriea.  The  principal 
crucifix  opens  the  procession,  unless  a  flag  has  been  pre- 
ferred, in  which  ease  tbe  eruciflx  follows  at  aome  dis- 
tance. Brotherhoods  and  corporations  are  in  the  habit 
of  bftving  flags  carried  before  them.  Tbe  roost  impor- 
tant of  these  customs  are  very  old.  Sozumen  (_Uut. 
EccL  i,  8,  c  8)  aud  the  biographer  of  Su  Cnsarius  of 
Aries  {Sur.  27  Aug.)  knew  already  of  tbe  carrying  of 
crosses  or  cruciUxes  (during  many  centuries  naked 
crosses  were  alone  in  use)  and  of  lighted  upera.  In 
former  Umes  the  book  of  the  Gospels  was  sometimes 
carried  along  with  the  cross  (  VU,  S.  Porpiyr.  Ep.  Sur. 
26  Feb.).  FlagB,  which.  It  must  be  obwr%'ed,  are  not 
pfcacribed,  but  only  allowed,  are  mentioned  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  {HisL  Franc,  i,  5,  c.  4).  Gregory  the  Great 
ordered  an  image  of  Mary  to  be  carried  about  aa  eariy 
as  &90  (Baron.  AmaL  ad  a. 590).  In  the  4th  century, 
we  find  proceasions  held  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
relics  solemnly  to  tbe  churches  (Socrat.  Hut.  Eed.  i,  3, 
&  IC ;  Augustine,  Cmftu.  i,  9,  c  7).  The  Synod  of 
ga  iu  672  (^aid,  c.  6)  calls  this  a  solemn  custom  (see 
CtMc  Clovttk.  a.  747,  c  16).  The  faithful  walk  (jhid. 
c,  6)  quietly  and  devoutly.  Idle  talk,  forward  looking 
around,  laughing,  showy  suits,  luxury  of  dress,  etc, 
shock  the  pious  mind.  The  men  walk  bareheaded;  tbe 
clergy  and  magistrates  alone  are,  with  some  restrictions, 
allowed  to  cover  their  heads.  Theclerkawearthecbas- 
uble;  only  on  moat  sacnd  oecutfoDa,  aa  at  tbe  pnxies- 
aion  of  the  Corpus  Christ!,  we  And  the  custom  that  at  least 
some  of  the  subdeacons  wear  the  tunica,  some  of  tbe 
deacons  the  dalmatica,  several  priests  the  planela,  and 
the  ecclesiastics  of  higher  rank  tbe  pluviaL  The  sub- 
deacons  who  carry  tbe  crosses  wear  the  tunica,  bendes 
tbe  amiclus,  alba,  and  cingulum.  For  tbe  laymen  there 
■re  no  longer  any  rules  in  this  leapect.  Snomen  (Auf. 
EedL  i,  8,  c.  8)  speaks  of  all  the  faithful  bearing  burn- 
ing tapers;  we  hear  of  them  in  other  places  appearing 
barefooted,  in  sack  and  ashes  {Cimc  Mogumt.  a.  818,  c. 
88) ;  Charlemagne  himself,  according  to  tbe  narrative 
of  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  set  the  example  of  walking  bare- 
footed in  procession  at  Kaiishoii  (Mart. /Je^R/.£ixifei. 
Ai/.i,4,&27,a.7);  buttbesearethingsofthepasu  Tbe 
purport  of  the  prayers  is  in  accordance  with  tbe  pur- 
pose of  tbe  procession.  Yet  the  (}hureh  has  given 
some  rules.  At  theophoric  pmcesuons,  especially  that 
of  tbe  Corpus  Cbristi,  the  hymns  in  bonor  of  the  Eu- 
charist must  be  sung  in  preference  (Ponge  tinffua,  Sacrit 
loUmaUi,  Vrrbum  tupeituim  prmUetu);  special  songs 
are  also  prescribed  for  the  procession  at  Candlemaa  and 
on  Palm-Sunday ;  fur  tbe  litanies  of  St.  Mark's  Day  and 
of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  the  litany  <tf  AU^ainu'  and  the 
▼er^le*  and  orations  which  follow  it  in  the  breviary  are 
prescribed.  At  the  funeral  proceaaton  of  fuU-f^own 
persons,  prayers  of  intemssion ;  at  tbe  foiterala  of  chil- 
dren, thanksgiving  prayers  are  in  use. 

Ah  extraordinary  processions  are  generally  under- 
taken fur  a  purpose  (bat  must  he  submitted  to  God  in 
•pedal  prayers,  regulations  hare  been  made  fur  theae 
cases  too.  The  Roman  riiual  mentions  expressly  the 
proceuio  ad  pfieadam  pturiam,  the  procmia  ad  poitv- 
bmdam  Mtrtmluttrtx,  tbe  procession  in  time  of  famine,  in 
time  of  epidemic  and  plague,  in  time  of  war,  in  any- 
otber  great  distress,  the  thanksgiving  procession,  and, 
finally,  that  fur  the  transUUon  of  relks.  Oripnally  the 
peo[de  sang  psabna  m  such  wxuaaoM  (JeiMD^  10^ 


aL  V\  Gregor.  Nazianz.  Or.  10;  VU.  8.  Potphyr.  £^ 
Sttr.  26  Feb.) ;  only  when  tbe  purpose  of  tbe  proceaaon 
was  to  ubuin  some  favor  from  God,  it  was  an  eariy  cus- 
tom to  exclaim  quite  frequently, "  Kyrie  eleisoo,"  or 
recite  utber  prayers  of  penitence  (Chrysost.  Orat.  cottr. 
lud.  et  Iheatr,).  This  is  tbe  way  the  litany  of  All- 
saints'  has  been  little  by  little  composed.  The  cuatmon 
Koman  Otdo  aaya :  "  Omncs  in  commune  *  Kyrie  eleisou* 
decaiitent,  et  cum  oontritiooe  cordis  D«  miaericortiaaa 
exorent  pro  peccatis,  pro  pace,  pro  pesu,  pro  conserva- 
tione  frugum  et  pro  cBteris  ueceautatibus."  Habilloo 
(Comment,  in  Ord.  Rom.  p.  84)  saw  an  aid  Boman  ritaal 
according  to  which  a  hundred  "  Kyrie  cleison,"  a  faun- 
dre«l "  Cbriste  eleison,"  and  ngua  a  hundred  "*  Kyrie  do* 
son"  were  to  be  aaid  kneeling,  in  soch  a  ptopitiatMy 
proeeasKMi.  As  the  paalma  oeaaed  little  liulc  to  be 
known  by  heart,  roaary-praying,  which  has  beooow  vf 
BO  general  use  iu  our  day,  took  their  place.  The  pro- 
cession comes  out  of  a  place  of  worship,  and,  its  walk 
performed,  returns  to  it.  If  (as  at  funerals)  not  all  tbe 
participants,  the  cle^,  at  least,  with  tbe  cbanten  and 
the  bearer  of  the  principal  cross,  always  return.  Era 
if  a  bishop  or  pope  is  received  outside  of  tbe  doora  of  tbe 
city,  it  is  custoiwuy  for  the  dergy  to  start  Iran  tbe 
chnreh  and  return  thither  with  that  high  iwrwoBSff. 
The  procession  on  Candlemas- day  and  Palm-Sunday 
start*  at  (be  call  of  tbe  leader,  "  Procedamua  in  pace" 
(the  choir  answering,  "In  nomine  Cbristi,  amen*^.  In 
theophoric  processions  the  leader  or  the  clumten  give 
tbe  signal  by  commencing  tbe  hymn  Ptmgt  limgm ;  if 
it  is  a  supplication,  the  asaenUy  kaed  down  a  few 
minutes  praying,  the  chantefa  commence  to  sing  the 
litany  of  All-saints',  and  the  procession  starts,  nnging 
the  hymn  Hamcta  Maria,  which  ia  a  part  of  that  litany. 
If  in  supplications  (which  is  often  tbe  case  in  rural  ca»- 
muuities)  the  litany  of  AU-saiots'  is  not  recited  in  Latin, 
tbe  procession  commences  thus:  the  eodewastic  leader 
kneels  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  higb-altar,  begins  to  ay 
the  rosary  aloud,  rises  at  the  first  Ave  of  the  first  decade, 
aodtbeKwiihgiveatbetignalfiHrsUuting;  Tbelitaay 
pfooesrion  stopa  fireqaently  at  one,  or  two,  or  even  aore 
placBS  of  worship.  The  clergy  (or  at  leaai  tbe  snperien) 
of  the  church  where  it  stops  reoeive  it  in  chasuble  and 
stole,  with  two  acolytes,  at  tbe  gate  of  the  chorebyanl, 
or  at  the  portal  of  the  church,  and  offer  boly  water  to 
the  clerka  and  (Ustinguisbed  laymen  of  tbe  procesnoa. 
In  such  plaeeaofwonbiplt  iacualMBaiy  tonnganan* 
tipbony,  and  a  versicle  and  oraiioD  in  honor  of  tbe  pa- 
tron of  the  church ;  someUmee  a  high-mass,  with  «t 
without  sermon,  is  held  in  one  of  them.  The  larnwi) 
like  at  such  uccasinna  to  ung  three  times  tbe  song  of 
triumph  and  the  little  doxuh^.  This  stopping,  which, 
especially  in  Milan,  is  so  extensively  in  nee  durii^  the 
rogations  celebrated  there  in  the  week  that  fuUows  As- 
cwsion  that  tbe  piooesnun  stopa  on  tbe  first  day  tt 
twelve,  on  Uie  tecmut  at  nine,  and  on  the  third  anh.ua 
churches  (comp.  Mdnll.  £«r.  (iaUie.  p.  158),  is  a  ostsB 
of  great  antiquity.  The  Galilean  litui^  mentions  itai 
a  well-knuwn  matter  (Hutale  G'olkia.;  MinaU  GaBic 
Vef. ;  Cod.  806).  Gregory  of  Tours  speaka  of  it  as  so 
established  custom  {/fiat.  Franc  i,  9,  c.  6).  The  sem- 
bodied  procaesion  of  Gregory  tbe  Great'  started  fro* 
seven  churches  and  stopped  at  the  Chotcfa  of  Our  Ladr 
(Gr^.  Tur.  HUl.  Fratir,  i,  |0,  c  1).  The  raoeption  1? 
the  clergy  of  the  chureh  where  the  priiuaaliin  stopa  ii 
alsoa  very  old  custom  (Leo  III  in  Libr.  Ptmtif.')i  kvm 
called  "  Occurrere."  Aa  proceasions  in  socb  cases,  i»- 
pecially  in  the  country,  have  often  to  walk  an  hour  or 
more  before  they  reaoh  another  place  of  wonhipv  >bi 
Church  haa  found  it  necessary,  from  time  to  tim^  Is 
warn  the  fbithful  not  to  malu  at  these  interrals  an  oc- 
casion for  feasting  and  tippling  (Kit.  Rom. ;  comp.  Caae, 
Ciovnk.  a.  747,  c.  16).  When  tbe  proeemion  walks  in- 
side of  the  piscea  of  worship,  or  in  their  iuunediats 
neighborhood,  tbe  tieUa  of  the  steefde  are  rung.  This 
reminds  one  ot  tbe  DrDcesaion  which  ftdlpwed  the  bodv 
'  of  St.  Anartarir    Digitized  by  <^ftfi>gtfi«riwi! 
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miking  on  coDMcnted  woods  (Cdnc;  Kican,  a,  787,  tet. 
4).  FnoeMioiu  of  lem  imporUoce  move  only  iuudo 
tbe  walls  of  the  bouse  of  worship.  Such  is  the  case 
with  all  procesBions  in  couotries  where  tbe  Catholic 
religion  does  not  enjoy  complete  freedom  of  worship. 
Ao(»nling  to  the  rules,  processions  ahould  precede  the 
bigb-nuss,  but  this  is  practically  tbe  case  with  vei?  few 
(eomp.  tbe  RU.  Som^  the  Caran.  tpp^  and  the  Kubri- 
OHs).— AacbfaMh,  JCirdten-^ez.  & 

Tbe  origin  of  prsceasioas  may  bare  been  an  imita- 
ti<Hi  of  the  motion  of  tbe  heavenly  spheres,  the  courses 
of  the  Stan,  and  the  revolutions  of  seasons,  and  more 
immediately  of  ancient  religious  dances.  They  were 
always  accompanied  by  augers,  and  generally  by  mu- 
Hciana.  Floccinon  is  pngreanon,  ssys  Duna>d,  when 
a  muldtude,  headed  by  the  clergj',  goes  forth  in  reg- 
ular order  and  ranks  to  implore  the  divine  grace.  It 
npieaents  the  pilgrimage  of  man  upon  earth  on  bis  way 
to  the  better  land,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  as  St. 
Paul  says  that  we  are  pilgrims  and  SMjounierB  in  this 
world.  Proceasiona  round  doisters  and  cemeteries  still 
more  vividly  brought  before  the  mind  the  thou^t  of 
tbe  last  borne  to  which  man  must  oume  at  length,  as 
waters,  after  the  most  devious  course,  are  lost  in  tbe 
greaCsea.  In  a  pmocaiion  to  the altar^ inreverse  tnder 
to  that  of  tbe  recession,  first  went  the  verger,  tbe  cross 
bearer,  attended  on  either  side  by  acolytes  carrying 
csndleslicka  and  lighted  tapers ;  then  came  the  censers, 
or  tburifers,  tbe  chanters  in  oopes  and  carrying  batons, 
the  aubdeaoon,  deacon,  and  celebrant  j  then  ch^r  boys, 
clerkBaftbeaeeondgiiKle,8nd  the  more  bononAle  fbl- 
lowing.  In  theeathedial  tbe  precentor,  tbe  sub-chanter 
of  canons  (prtduaUn),  and  the  aucoentor  of  vicars  («oif«- 
cAtMtre),  each  with  his  chanter's  baton,  preceded  the 
bishop,  carrying  his  cross,  or  staft  In  the  middle  of 
tbe  l&th  century  the  capitular  tenants  went  in  procee- 
aioH  on  St.  Peter's  Kve  at  Exeter,  preceded  by  the  cfaor- 
isten  carrying  painted  shields  of  anna. 

In  En^and  proeeaaions  were  made  with  litanies  and 
pr^an,  (1)  fbr  the  pnaperity  of  the  king;  (2)  for  the 
wealth  of  the  realm;  (8)  for  pnreneasof  theair;  (4)  for 
the  increase  of  the  ftuitoof  the  earth.  Two  proceastons 
for  the  good  suceeaa  of  a  litng  were  made  on  Sundays 
about  the  church  and  churchyard,  by  English  canons, 
in  1369  and  1396.  On  Ash-Wednesday,  after  confession 
in  church,  there  waa  a  solemn  procession  for  ejecting 
the  panitanta,who  wn«  not  readmitted  until  Uauody- 
Thniadi^.  On  EasMMlay  was  a  grand  procession  in 
Dtemofy  of  the  disciples  going  to  meet  our  Lord  in  tiali- 
lee,  and  in  inaitation  of  it  there  waa  a  humbler  prooes- 
aioa  on  every  Sunday.  The  other  great  procession  was 
annual,  on  Palm-Sunday.  Bishops  were  also  met  with 
processions  of  the  chapter  and  vicars,  or  a  convent,  at 
tbe  west  door  of  the  church  and  tbe  cemetery  gate,  by 
decne  of  Hooorias  III.  1221.  In  U7I  aU  curates  ofthe 
diooeaa  wen  required  to  visit  the  bigb-altar  of  Lineoln 
CUhedral  in  procession,  and  make  their  dArings.  In 
the  nave  the  great  processions  were  arranged.  At  Can- 
terbury two  parallel  lines,  and  at  Fountains,  Uncoln, 
Chichester,  and  York  two  rows  of  circular  processional 
stones  were  arranged  at  proper  intervals,  and  ^>ecili- 
cally  allotted.  At  Exeter  the  anUpbon  was  sung  dsily 
at  tha  screen,  and  the  proceaaioo  passed  through  the 
north  gate  of  the  ehmr  to  the  vestibule  of  the  Lady 
ChspeC  and  then  by  the  south  gate  of  the  choir  near 
the  Ihmne  to  tbe  high-altar.  It  afterwards  traversed 
the  uave  and  doislera,  concluding  before  the  rood-loft ; 
and  if  there  was  no  sermon,  the  procession  returned  to 
tbe  altar.  Carpets  were  strewn  along  the  way  on  great 
festivals.  Bishop  Edyngdon  desired  to  be  buried  at 
Winchester,  where  the  monks  stood  in  procesaion  on 
Sundays  and  holydays.  These  monks,  being  sggrieved 
by  a  Irishop,  on  one  ooearion  went  ntind  their  cloisters 
finm  west  to  east,  out  of  thtir  usual  manner,  in  order  to 
■how  that  all  things  were  out  of  order.  At  Chichester 
at  Epiphany  an  Image  of  the  Spirit"  waa  carried  round 
tU  darEh  hr  the  dcm  IV  leaior  canon  and  two  Tiem 


On -Wlutsim-Monday  the  parishioners  in  tbe  diocese 
often  came  to  bluwa  about  right  of  precedence,  so  that 
bishop. Storey  made  injunctions  (1478)  for  order  on  this 
occatiou,  when  the  shrine  of  St.  Kichard  was  viuted  an- 
nually. Crosses  and  banners  were  permitted,  but  tbe 
long  psinted  rods  with  which  the  contending  parties 
had  hitherto  belabored  each  other  were  proscribed,  as 
well  as  laughing,  oiuwding,  and  noiae.  The  pilgrims 
fntered  by  the  great  south  porch  and  assembled  in  the 
chwr  at  10  A.  H.  and  left  tbe  buihting  it,  having 
duly  visited  "  the  chancel  and  church."  In  1864  the 
primate  forbade  such  dangerous  contentions  tbroughout 
England.  As  late  as  1651  the  city  companies  of  Lon- 
don went  in  procesuon — the  Fiahmongers'  to  St.  Mi- 
chael's, Cumhill,  with  three  crosses,  a  hundred  priests, 
and  the  [tarishioners  atid  members  ofthe  guild  earr>-ing 
white  rods;  and  the  paiish  ofSt.  Qement  Danes  dis- 
played eighty  banners  and  streamers,  and  was  preceded 
by  the  ciry  waits.  On  Easter-Mondsy  at  Kinnersley 
and  Wellington  the  parishioners,  adnlt  and  children, 
joined  hand-in-band,  surrounded  the  church  and 
touched  it  with  a  general  rimultaiieous  embrace,  called 
"clipping  tbe  church."  They  afterwards  attended  di- 
vine service.  The  pioocsrtop  at  Wolverhampton  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  fiogation  week,  in  which  the 
children  bore  pedes  dressed  with  flowers  and  the  clergy 
chants  the  Benedicite,  only  ceased  in  1766.  Some  of 
the  Gospel  trees  or  holy  oikB  where  the  stations  were 
formed  stiil  remain. — Walcott,  Saavd  ArcheeoLB.v, 
See  Uiddleton,  I^len  JivM  Some;  Willet,  fyttopj. 
Pap.;  Welzeru.Welte,iirurcAi«-£«x»ion,viii, 803-809; 
Hsrtigny,  IHel.  de»  A  tiliqyitit  Chrit.  s.  v. ;  Siegel,  CArtif- 
liehe  AUtrlkOmtr;  Riddle,  CkrMam  AntigttUiet,  p.  767, 
758,771-774,888;  Bamuin,flDiMaiNfai,p.468. 

Proohulu,  Frahcis  Faustib,  a  Bohemim  mo- 
nastic, noted  as  a  writer,  was  bom  at  Neupaka,  Bohe- 
mia, Jan.  18,  1749.  He  studied  with  the  JesuiU  of 
Gischin  snd  at  the  University  of  Prague.  In  1767  he 
entered  the  Order  of  Bamabitev,  where  he  had  for  his 
roaster  tbe  celebrate<l  Durich,  who  taught  him  Hebrew 
and  encouraged  him  in  hiapredileciionsfur  the  Slavonic 
literature.  When  the  Buiuibilea  were  suppreaeed  in 
Bohemia  (1788),  he  became  successively  theological 
censor,  professor  and  director  of  the  Gymnarium  at 
Prague,  and  librarian  of  the  university  of  that  city. 
He  published  the  New  Testament  in  Bohemian  with 
commentaries,  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  that  dialect,  a 
reprint  of  the  Chramqw  de  Bumlau: —  Commaitariaa 
de  Secularibttt  Artium  Liberalium  m  Moravia  Fatii 
{1782):— Milangtt  de  Littiralure  Bohima  (Prague, 
1784,  8vo).  This  religious  man  also  asnsted  on  the 
BanuitHte  Bible,  and  at  the  moment  of  his  death  waa 
occupied  on  the  valuable  BHUaihtca  Stovka  of  Durieh. 
Prochazka  died  at  Prague  in  1809l— Hoefer,  Aoan  Biof. 
GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Froohet,  Mattro,  a  noted  modem  Italian  Prot- 
estant Iheolopan,  was  bora  in  Piedmont  in  I88&  He 
was  afforded  by  his  Waldensian  parents  all  the  educa- 
tional and  religious  advantagea  that  might  property  Bt 
him  for  Church  service,  but  on  the  otitbreak  of  the 
Franco-Italian-Aiistrian  war  in  1869  he  took  up  anna 
for  his  country's  freedom  and  greatly  distinguished  bim< 
self  by  hia  braveiy.  After  his  return  from  the  Add  of 
battle  he  continued  bis  theidogicat  atudiea,  and  in  1862 
was  ordained  minister  in  the  Church  of  the  Vandois. 
He  soon  rose  to  pontions  of  distinction,  and  was  repeat- 
edly honored  by  his  ecclesiastical  associates  in  missions 
to  the  rister  churches  of  the  Continent  and  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  He  finally  became  the  prnident 
of  the  Waldensian  missions  in  lisly,  and  in  1878  wan 
sent  to  represent  bis  Church  in  (he  Evangelical  World 
Allisnce  at  New  York.  While  in  this  counify  bespoke 
frequently  and  greatly  impressed  that  diatinguisbed 
body  hy  his  learning  and  wisdom.  He  was  at  the  time 
pastor  in  Geneva  and  also  professor  of  theology.  Pnkis 
nuun  voyage  from  this  Sf^mrM^fff^y^^V^^ 
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6y  th«  mnch-Umenlwl  Carrtfteo,  the  Spiniih  convert 
to  ProtMtantisro,  who  was  one  of  hia  moot  intimate 
friendi,  and  with  whom  he  had  planned  several  impor- 
Uiit  polemical  treatiaw  against  Komanisoi  and  her  rela- 
tions to  the  Sute.  Prochet  has  a  fine,  commanding 
presence — tall  in  figure,  broad-cheMetl,  quick  in  move- 
ment and  speech,  like  most  of  the  sons  of  the  South; 
keen  in  perception,  and  aonirate  in  his  scholanhip.  Hi>- 
influence  in  great  not  only  in  Italian  ProtesUntism,  but 
in  evangelical  Christianitv.  See  Rrportn/the  AUimcf, 
(1878).  (J.H.W.) 

Prooh'oniH  (ITpoxopoc),  one  of  the  seven  deacons, 
being  the  third  on  the  list,  and  named  next  after 
Stephen  and  Philip  (AcU  vi,  5),  A.D.  30.  No  further 
mention  of  him  is  made  in  the  N.  T.  There  ia  a  tradi- 
tion that  he  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter  bishop  of  Ni- 
comedia  (Barou.  i,  29S).  In  the  Mt^na  BMoAfca 
Patnim  (Coktn.  Agripp.  161^  i,  49-69)  will  be  found  a 
fabulous  "Historia  Procbori,  Christi  Diaopuli,  de  Vita 
B.  Joannia  Apostoli." 

Proolamation  (^ip.  r^,  etc.,  or  aoDie  tana  of 
'98^1  Mini  Kings  xv,  S3;  Jer.  1, 39).  the  edict  of  any 
gOTCfning  power,  published  in  a  solemn  manner.  The 
UwaofMoses,aswell  as  the  temporary  edicts  of  Joshua, 
were  communicated  to  the  people  by  means  of  the  gen- 
ealogisls,  or  "officers,"  as  in  the  English  version;  but 
the  laws  and  edicu  of  those  who  subsequently  bekl  the 
office  of  kings  were  proclaimed  publicly  by  criera  (Jer. 
xxxiv,  8,  9;  Jonah  iii,  6-7),  a  chua  of  persons  men- 
tioned by  Daniel  (iii,  4 ;  v,  29),  under  the  word 
kerozd,  which  our  traoslatora  have  rendered  "herald" 
(q.v.). 

ProclamBtions,  Royau  These  documents  in 
former  times  were  almost  equal  in  authority  to  an  act 
of  the  constitutional  legislature.  Tbey  ofken  interfered 
with  religion,  and  dealt  largely  in  reformation  of  man- 
ners. In  1629  king  H«iry  VII  issued  a  proclamation 
"fur  resisting  and  withstanding  of  mo«t  dampnabie 
heresyes  sowen  within  the  realme  by  the  discyples  of 
Luther  and  other  heietykes,  pervertera  of  Cbristes  re- 
lygyou."  In  June,  this  was  foUowed  by  the  proc- 
lamation "  for  dampuing  (or  condemning)  (Mf  erronious 
bokea  and  heresies,  and  prohitntinge  the  havinge  of 
holy  scripture  translated  into  the  vulgar  tonges  of  eng- 
lishe,  frenche,  or  dutche,"  "And  that  having  respect 
to  the  malignity  of  this  present  tyme,  with  the  inclina- 
tion of  people  to  erronious  opinions,  the  translation  of 
the  newe  testament  and  the  old  into  the  vulgar  tonge 
of  englysshe,  shulde  rather  he  the  occasion  of  contyn- 
iiauea  or  increase  of  errours  amonge  the  said  people, 
than  any  benefit  or  commodite  towards  the  weak  of 
their  soulea."  It  was  therefore  determined  that  the 
Scriptures  should  only  be  expounded  to  the  people  as 
heretofore,  and  that  these  books  "be  clerely  extermy- 
nate  and  exiled  out  of  this  realme  of  Englande  for 
ever."  Under  Edward  VI  there  is  •  prudantation 
■gainst  such  "  as  innovate  any  ceremony,"  and  who  are 
described  as  "certain  private  preachers  and  other  Isie- 
men,  who  rashly  attempt  of  their  own  and  singular  wit 
and  mind,  not  only  to  persuade  the  people  from  the  old 
and  accustomed  rites  and  ceremonirti,  but  also  them- 
selves bring  in  new  and  strange  onlers  according  to 
their  phantasies.  The  which,  as  it  is  an  evident  token 
of  pride  and  arrogancy,  so  it  tendeth  biith  to  confusion 
and  disorder,"  There  is  a  proclamatimi  also  to  abstain 
from  flesh  on  Fridaya  and  Saturdays;  enforced  on  the 
principle,  not  only  that  "men  should  abst«n  on  those 
days,  and  forbear  the  pleasures  and  tito  meats  wherein 
tbey  have  more  delight,  to  the  intent  to  subdue  their 
bodies  to  the  soul  and  spirit,  but  also  for  worldly  policy." 
Chariea  II  issueil  a  proclamation  against  "  vicious,  de- 
bauched, and  profane  persons!"  i.  e.  "a  sort  of  men  of 
whom  we  have  heard  much,  and  are  sufficiently  ashamed ; 
who  spend  thdr  time  in  tarems,  tippting-housee,  and 
dabaiMbery;  giving  no  other  evidence  of  their  affection 


to  OS  but  in  drinking  our  health,  and  inveighing  afuul 
all  othen  who  are  not  of  their  own  dissolute  teotpcr; 
and  who^  in  truth,  have  more  discredited  our  cause,  bj 
the  license  of  tbdr  manners  and  lives,  than  tbey  coold 
ever  advance  it  by  their  aAction  or  courage.  We  bofc 
all  persons  of  honor,  or  in  place  and  authority,  will  n 
far  assist  us  iu  discountenandag  such  men,  that  tbcir 
discretiun  and  shame  will  persuade  them  to  refurm  wlut 
their  conscience  would  iwt;  and  that  the  displeasun  of 
good  men  towards  them  may  supply  what  the  Ian 
have  not,  and,  it  may  be,  cannot  well  provide  against; 
there  being  by  the  license  and  oomiption  of  the  tiM^ 
and  the  d^raved  nature  of  man,  many  enonnilit%  mh- 
dala,  and  in|HeUea  in  practice  and  mannefs,  wbidi  Ian 
cannot  well  describe,  and  ounaeqaeully  not  enough  pn- 
vide  against,  which  may,  by  the  example  and  scveiky 
of  virtuous  men,  be  cauly  discountenanced,  and  by  de- 
grees suppressed."  Some  parties  in  Scotland  who  hid 
no  oti^ectioD  to  national  lasta,  or  even  to  the  n^al  icr- 
ommendation  of  them,  yet  objected  to  royal  comBtad 
and  dietatioo  as  worded  in  the  usual  fbnn,  they  boag 
charged  to  keep  the  fast  "as  they  tcuder  the  favor nf 
Almighty  God,  and  would  avoid  his  wrath  and  iudigss- 
tion."  According  to  counsel  learned  in  tbe  Uw,  oto^ 
ence  to  such  mandate  is  not  imperative,  for  it  is  affimed 
— "  I.  That  in  England,  where  by  statute  the  soTeragn 
ia  head  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  Sute,  that  head- 
ship applies  iHily  to  the  clergy  and  members  of  ibt  N»- 
tiooal  Church,  and  don  not  indude  those  who  ait  aat 
of  bar  oomrounion.  2.  That  in  ScotUnd— where  ssnd- 
ing  or  dissenting  churches  (except  it  be  the  Doujunn) 
stand  not  upon  any  statute  of  toleratiuu,  but  upon  the 
free  basis  and  cmtsiitution  of  the  country — no  snck  it- 
lation  exists,  but  is  excluded  by  the  act  of  1G90  (c  &X 
ratifying  the  Clonfieseion  of  Faith;  whereby  mi  anugo- 
nis^  prindpto  ia  caublished,  il  beinn  dedaicd  tbit 
'tbeia  is  no  other  Read  the  Chutdi  but  the  Laid 
Jesus  Christ,'  and  that  he,  'as  King  and  Head  of  the 
Chnrch,  hath  therein  appmnted  a  government  ia  tbt 
hand  of  church-offlcers  distinct  from  the  dvil  wag»- 
trate,'  who  <  may  not  assume  to  himself  tlie  adminitim- 
tion  of  the  Word  and  sacnm«it,  or  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  8.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  pne> 
lamatioos  for  tbe  observance  of  natiooal  fasts  sod 
thanb^iving*  in  Scotland  wcn^  for  a  sonsidenUe  pe- 
riod after  the  date  oT  that  act,  and  until  the  miuoit  be* 
tween  EngUnd  and  Scotland,  passed  by  the  three  tt- 
tates  of  tbe  Scottish  Parliament,  and  not  by  the  mv- 
ereigii  alone.  And,  4.  That  no  sutnte  can  be  foond 
authorizing  such  proclamations  in  Scotland:  aod  the 
phraseology  used  in  them  seems  to  have  grown  oat  cf 
the  praetiot  in  England,  or  to  be  founded  on  what  s|i- 
peate  to  he  ao  unwarranted  extansinn  of  the  two  slaMcs 
dted  in  the  pcodamaUon  of  June,  ltt57,  which  refer  ex- 
chidvdy  to  prayers  for  royal  personages,  and  apply  st 
must  to  ministers  ami  preauiwrs  ol  tww  OcuoouBa- 
tions," 

ProolianltM  (or  Procllanlita)  is  the  name 

the  followers  of  Prndus  (q.  v.).  They  were  extrrat 
Hontanists  (q.  v.),  and  were  spread  more  especially  in 
Phrygia,  where,  about  the  dose  of  the  4ih  century,  tbey 
formed  a  most  dangerous  sect,  and  greatly  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  churches. 

Proolui.  sumamed  Aialoj^t,  L  e.  tie  Swnmer, 
because  he  replaced  Syrianus  (q.  v.)  as  tbe  head  of  thsi 
Athenian  school  of  pbikMophera  who  were  Neo-Plste- 
nista,  has  been  called  "  the  Scholastic  aowng  the  Gicek 
philosophera."  Indeed,  according  to  H.  Cmutn,  Frados 
is  ihf  Greek  philosopher;  tbe  flower  and  crown  of  all 
its  schools;  in  whom,  says  the  learned  FrmdnnVi 
"are  combined,  and  from  whom  shine  forth,  in  no  ir* 
regular  or  uncertain  rays,  Orpheus,  Pj'thagoras,  PfaBo. 
Aristotle,  Zeno,  PUttinus,  Porphyry,  and  JamhUchn" 
and  who  "had  ao  ooopntaendcd  all  rdigiona  in  to 
mind,  and  paid  them  awAi  cqnal  rerennce,  that  be  wai^ 
..Uwere.thap^^of^^,@^g^^!-  lHUi. 
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I  wmpHiiM^*!  bat  a  compUnKot  ill  wanantcd  and  b»> 
itowed  only  becauae  U.  Counn  pereciTed  ia  thb  Nco- 
FUtoniat  more  of  kinahip  with  that  extnT^ant  class 
of  philoaopbisen,  of  whom  Courin  himself  is  one,  whose 
method  consiats  in  puttiog  forth  strings  of  brilliant  prop- 
oHtions,  caieleas  about  cither  tbeir  eoonstency  or  co- 
berane.  Indeed,  Cousin's  adoration  for  Piodua  diows, 
if  we  mi?  nae  the  mwda  ^  one  of  their  own  clasa, 
what  things  men  will  woiabip  in  tbeir  extreme  need  r 
(Tbomaa  Cartyle). 

With  the  b^puning  of  Christianity  in  its  aggresnre 
moreiDenta,  the  heathen  world  saw  iteelf  fued  with 
immediate  danger  of  a  proatration  that  ooukl  only  end 
in  death.  Pbilo  the  Jew,  anxious  to  lenve  the  power ! 
of  the  old  dtapMHatioo,  rallied  all  extraneous  forces,  de- 
lecmioed  to  build,  the  aid  of  what  antiquity  had 
shaped,  a  structure  diat  should  rival,  if  not  outshine, 
the  simple  edifice  the  Son  of  the  Carpenter  of  Naxaretb 
and  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  bad  reared.  What  Pbilo 
failed  to  acoonpltah,  Ammonius  Saccas,  also  of  Alexan- 
dria (near  the  banning  of  the  8d  century),  and  akled 
by  notinna  bis  pupil,  attempted  to  effect.  See  Ploti- 
XDS.  But  both  master  and  pupil  left  tbdr  work  ere  it 
was  fidriy  begun,  and  though  Porphyry  (q.  v.)  seal* 
oariy  qi^ied  btmself  to  bring  out  the  mystical  ration- 
alism it  PlotinuB,  the  aix  Hmeades  in  which  these 
teachings  were  set  forth  failed  to  show  even  a  marked 
progroM  in  the  work  so  long  attempted,  and  it  remained 
fur  Jarabltchus  (q.  v.)  in  the  4th  and  Proclus  in  the  6th 
century  to  gire  any  appearance  whataoever  to  the  edi- 
fice the  Neo-Ptatoniste  had  been  ao  long  in  eonstmet- 
ing.  If  we  wish  to  see  Meo-Flatonism  in  its  ind|Hency, 
*e  axMC  go  to  Philo  the  Jew.  But  if  we  wisb  to  see  it 
in  its  ripest  growth,  we  must  study  it  in  the  writii^  of 
Produa  the  Athenian.  The  Neo-Plalonism  he  presents 
to  na  is  no  longer  tbe  outgrowth  of  Judaism  intermixed 
with  HeUeoiao),  but  paganism  illumined  by  the  tpitit 
and  light  of  tbe  of  Christ--that  very  religion 

wiib  which  it  was  aCfuggling  for  the  empire  of  the 
world  (aee  UUmann,  Der  Ki»jUat  dtt  CkntUtitium$,  in 
AadMi  m,  JTrMten,  IBBS,  N&  3). 

Tbe  bewildering  conflict  of  philosophical  theories 
whidi  these  five  centuries  had  been  fostering  had  re- 
sulted in  the  growth  of  acepticism,  and  left  no  resting- 
place  for  minds  of  a  religious  turn.  Tbe  Neo-Platonisis 
of  tbe  4th  and  dtb  centuries  most  naturally  took  their 
refogt  in  myatietBai,  where  feeling  and  intuition  super- 
sede tbe  alow  and  deobcfbl  pmxm  of  tbe  intelleet 
(oonpu  Fiaher,  Begiimmgi  of  ChriMtia«it]f,  p.  178, 179). 
Plotinua  waa  the  first  to  Uke  this  refuge.  So  did  ffx»n 
this  time  forth  all  the  succeaaors  of  the  Plahmista,  of 
wttom  Gibbon  aneeringly  says  that  "  Plato  wouM  have 
blushed  to  acknowledge  then."  They  discarded  phi- 
losophy, tboogb  they  dumed  to  be  philoat^heta.  They 
played'  upon  tbe  auperstilious  tendendes  of  their  age 
rather  than  upon  the  inteltectnal  strength  that  still  re- 
mained. Tb^  aought  to  persuade  by  the  aid  of  magic 
rather  than  by  the  dear  force  of  logic.  Tbey  turned 
propheu  and  seers.  Though  they  took  part  in  the 
higher  discusnons  and  oondurions  of  philosophy,  they 
neverthdess  stood  opposed  to  all  philosophy,  since  they 
did  not  even  profess  to  rest  nptm  careful  inquiriea  into 
eternal  lawa  of  the  S^rit,  bat  claimed  t»  have  a  revc- 
ktion  fkom  God.  Thus  exalted  above  aU  sudi  inveati- 
gatinns,  Neo-Platonism  became  tbe  poetry  as  well  as 
the  rdigion  of  philosophy,  it  was  attached  more  espe- 
cially to  the  system  of  Pfaito,  and  was  professed  to  be 
an  cxplaiMtion  and  a  development  of  hia  views,  bnt  it 
waa  aimed  to  bring  together  the  fundwnenUl  prindples 
efaU  ^ikaophical  schools,  and  the  ideM  which  coDMi< 
tote  the  bada  of  all  popular  rdigiona.  tt  was  the  work 
of  man,  and,  however  amlutioiu  the  aoheme,  it  failed 
shsotntely  in  iU  mission.  Superstition  was  the  centre 
and  Bupport ;  m^c  and  sorcery  the  basis  and  top-stone 
ttf  tbe  new  straetnre.  It  had  both  philosophy  and  rdig- 
ioa  in  ito  compontioa,  and  yet  it  was  ndther  tbe  one  nor 
Otalbai^  oTbeArinl^whidiUpreBeDUitexdted 


above  aU  human  apprehendon,  and  waa  called  dmply 
the  Sdf-aufficient  Oiie  (r6  Sv).  From  his  overflowing 
fulness  proceeded  tbe  IHvine  Intelligence,  and  from  thia 
tbe  World-soul,  by  which  the  material  universe  is  per- 
vaded  with  divine  life.  EvU  is  only  that  which  is  im- 
perfect, and  is  the  most  diaUnt  reflection  of  Deity  upon 
matter.  The  human  soul  which  had  been  produced  by 
tbe  XHvine  Intdligenca  Ml,  in  consequence  of  iu  long- 
ing after  eaitUy  things,  from  ita  original  divine  Kfo  to 
its  present  temporal  existence.  It  therefon  belongs  to 
the  sensual  as  well  as  to  the  intellectud  world.  But 
the  souls  of  the  good  and  wise,  even  in  this  world,  are 
in  their  happiest  moments  reunited  with  the  Deity,  and 
death  is  to  such  a  complete  restoration  to  thdr  bomb 
From  a  {uous  veneration  for  an  ancestry  far  back  in  an- 
tiquity, the  Gredan  gods  eapedally  were  regarded  as 
the  personal  manifestations  of  the  divine  life  in  nature. 
Some  of  them  were  eeleattal  bdogs,  and  some  ruled 
here  on  earth.  These  earthly  powers  were  tbe  national 
gods  (/icpiKoi,  •dvapnu),  subordinate  to  the  Deity,  and 
exalted  above  all  pasuon.  The  myths  were  therefore, 
of  course,  to  be  explained  aUegorically.  The  arts  of 
divination  and  magic  were  justified  on  the  ground  of 
the  necessary  connection  of  all  phenomena  by  virtue  of 
tbe  laAty  of  the  worid-princifde"  (Haae,  Chavk  Bin. 
§  50).  While,  then,  Neo-Platonism  waa  a  new  power, 
it  was  nevertheless  a  reformation  of  the  old  faith. 
Though  it  extended  itsdf  over  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire, it  embraced  within  itaelf  contradictory  dementa, 
and  could  maintain  ita  existence  only  long  enough  to 
witness  and  embdiiah  tbe  downfall  of  heathenism.  Tbe 
last  scbod  to  ministv  to  Neo^Ratonism  in  these  bar 
last  hours  was  that  founded  by  Proclus. 

£{/e.— Produs  was  of  Lydan  origin,  and  was  bom  in 
Constantinople  in  412.  He  received  his  first  instruction 
at  Xantbus,  in  Lycia  (whence  his  surname  "  Lydus"), 
His  philosophic  training  he  enjoyed  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  studied  under  Arion,  LeocMraa,  Hen,  and  ea- 
pecially  under  01ym|»odorus,  with  whom  be  applied 
bimsdf  chiefly  to  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  philosophy. 
Thence  he  went  to  Athens,  where  a  certain  Plutarch, 
a  philosopher,  and  hts  daughter,  and  later  Syrianus, 
became  bis  instructors.  Aadepigieneia,  a  priestesa 
of  Eleuais,  instructed  him  chiefly  in  tbeurgic  mystc 
ries.  The  vivid  imaginadon  and  enthusiastic  temper^ 
ament  which  in  bia  childhood  had  led  him  to  believe 
in  apparitions  of  Minorva  and  ApoUo,  niOurally  eon- 
▼inoed  bim,  when  Mil  dw  influences  of  the  Hysteiiea 
(q.  T.)  were  hrougbt  to  bear  upon  him,  still  more  of 
his  immediate  and  direct  intercommunication  with  tbe 
gbds;  and  he  distinctly  believed  bimsdf  to  be  one  of 
those  through  whom  divine  revelation  reaches  man- 
kind. His  soul,  he  thought,  had  once  lived  in  Nicoma- 
cbns  the  Pi-thagorean,  and,  like  bim,  he  had  the  power 
to  command  the  elementa  to  a  eertdn  extent,  to  pro- 
duce rain,  to  temper  the  sun's  heat,  etc  The  Orphle 
poems,  the  writings  of  Hermes,  and  all  that  strangdy 
mystical  literature  with  which  the  age  abounded,  were 
\  to  him  the  only  source  of  true  philosophy,  and  he  con- 
sidered them  all  more  or  leas  in  the  light  of  divine  rev- 
elations. That  same  cosmopolitan  spirit  in  rdigioua 
matters  which  pervaded  Rome  towards  her  end  bad 
apread  thnogbout  all  tbe  riviliied  "pagan"  world  of 
tboae  days,  and  Prodns  distinctly  laid  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  a  tmc  philosopher  roust  also  be  a  hiero- 
phant  of  the  whole  world.  Acquainted  with  all  the 
creeds  and  rites  of  the  andent  Pantheons  of  the  diShr- 
ent  nations,  he  not  only  philosophised  upon  them  in  aa 
allegorizing  and  symbolizing  spirit,  as  many  of  his  con* 
tefasporaries  did,  but  pnetioed  all  tbe  ceremonies,  bow- 
ever  hard  and  painful.  More  especially  the  practice 
of  fasting  In  honor  of  Egyptian  deities,  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  fitted  bim  more  and  more  for  bis  ballucina> 
tions  and  dreams  of  divine  intercourse,  on  the  other 
hand  more  than  once  endangered  bia  life.  Of  an  im- 
puldve  piety,  and  eager  to  win  disdples  from  Qiriati- 
anity  itself,  he  nude  bima^j^9M^ifitjOI@g>Hit^ 
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■ntliorities  at  Athens,  who,  in  accordance  witfa  the  fli^rit 
of  Rligioiia  intolerance  and  raoaticism  which  tben.be- 
gan  to  aiiimat«  the  new  and  succeasrul  religion  agaiiut 
which  Prochiit  waged  constant  war,  banished  him  from 
that  city.  On  being  |>ermitted  to  return,  he  acted  with 
•omewbat  more  prudence  and  circanupecUoti,  and  oalf 
allowed  his  most  approved  diaciples  to  take  part  in  the 
nightly  aMinbliea  in  which  be  propounded  his  doc- 
trineiL  He  died  in  486,  in  hia  full  vigor,  and  in  the 
entire  possusion  of  all  bis  mental  powers,  fur  which  he 
was  no  less  remarkable  tbau  for  his  personal  beauty  and 
strength.  As  a  philosopher  he  enjoyed  the  highest  ce- 
lebrity among  bis  contemporaries  and  successors.  Ha- 
rinus  does  not  scruple  to  call  I^wlus  aboolutcly  inspired, 
and  to  afflnn  that  whoi  be  ntteted  hia  profound  dogmas 
hia  countenance  sbone  with  «  preternatural  light  Be- 
sides bis  other  philosophical  atlainiDenla^  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished mathematician,  astronumer,  and  giammarian. 
In  style  Produs  is  much  more  perspicuous  and  inteUi- 
gible  than  hia  predecessor  Flotiuus;  indeed,  he  is  on 
the  whole  a  good  writer,  and  occasionally  is  almost  el- 
oquenL  But  the  mauer  of  his  works  has  not  much  to 
recommend  it;  his  propensity  to  allegorise  everything, 
even  the  plainest  and  simplest  expressions  in  the  au- 
thors on  whom  he  comments,  must  deduct  lai^i^ly  fmrn 
his  merits  as  an  expounder  of  other  men's  thoughts; 
and  but  for  the  interest  which  attaches  to  liira  as  the 
last  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  it  is  not  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  worlts  have  slumbered  so  long  in  the 
dust  of  libraries,  and  have  been  either  wholly  neglected 
or  imperrcctly  edited. 

Hit  PkUomjAieal  SgitenL—ln  the  writings  of  Proelna 
there  is  collated,  arranged,  and  dialectically  elaborated 
the  whole  body  of  transmitted  philosophy,  augmented 
by  large  additions,  and  the  whole  combined  into  a  sort 
of  system,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  strict  logical  connection.  He  professed  that 
bis  design  was  not  to  bring  forward  views  of  his  own, 
but  simply  to  expound  Plato,  in  doing  which  he  pro- 
ceeded on  the  idea  that  everything  in  Plato  must  be 
brought  into  accordance  with  the  mystical  theology  of 
Orpheus.  He  looked  upon  the  Orphic  poems  and  Ohal- 
dnan  oracles,  which  he  had  diligently  studied,  as  divine 
revelations,  and  capable  of  becoming  instrumental  to 
philosophy  by  means  of  an  allegorical  exposition.  He 
therefore  wrote  a  separate  woili  on  the  ooincidrace  of 
the  doctrines  of  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plata  It 
'waa  in  much  the  same  spirit  that  he  attempted  to  blend 
together  the  logical  method  of  Aristotle  and  the  fancifid 
speculations  of  Neo-Platonie  mysticism.  He  called  him- 
self, as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say,  the  last 
link  of  the  Hermaic  chain,  that  is,  the  last  of  men  con- 
secrated by  Hermes,  in  whom,  by  perpetual  tradition, 
WM  preserved  the  oecult  knowledge  of  the  Hysterica. 
Where  reasoning  f^la  hin,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  iri- 
ffnc  of  Plotinua,  which  is  superior  to  knowledge.  He 
conducts  us  to  the  opemtiuna  of  theurgy,  which  tran- 
scends all  human  vrisdom,  and  comprises  within  itself 
all  the  advantages  of  divinations,  purihcatinns,  ini-^ 
tiatio^^  and  all  the  activities  of  divine  insinration. ' 
Through  it  we  «ra  united  witli  the  primeval  unity,  in 
which  every  niotiun  and  energy  of  our  souk  ooroes  to 
rest.  It  is  this  prindple  which  nnit««  not  only  men 
with  gods,  but  the  gods  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
ene-^the  good,  which  is  of  all  things  the  most  credible. 

PfDclus  **  held,  in  all  its  leading  features,  the  doctrine 
of  emanations  (rum  one  ultimate,  primeval  principle  of 
all  things,  the  absolute  unity,  towards  union  with  which 
again  aU  things  strive.  This  union  he  did  not,  like 
FkitinuB,  conceive  to  be  effected  by  means  of  pure  rea- 
son, aa  even  things  destitute  of  reason  and  energ)'  par^ 
ticipatfl  in  it,  purely  as  the  result  of  thrir  subsistence 
(iimrpCic,  Theal.  Plal.  i,  35;  ii,  I,  4).  In  some  unac- 
eountaUe  way,  therefore,  he  roust  have  conceived  the 
irttmCt  by  which  he  represents  this  union  as  being  ef- 
fected, as  something  which  did  not  involve  rational  or 
thinking  aetivity.  AUinferiorexisteiweiaracoaiwcted 


with  the  highest  only  through  the  intermediate  ones, 
and  can  return  to  the  higher  only  through  that  wbidi  u 
intermediate.  Every  multitude,  in  a  certain  way,  par- 
Lakes  of  unity,  and  everything  whicb  bcoomo  dw,  be- 
comes so  by  partaking  of  the  one  (/luf.  7'Aeni.c.  3).  £t- 
eiy  object  ia  a  union  of  the  one  and  the  many :  that 
which  unites  the  one  and  the  many  is  nothing  ebe  thta 
the  pure,  absolute  one — the  essential  ow,  which  maka 
everything  else  paruke  of  unity.  Prudiw  argued  ihu 
there  is  either  one  priucipium,  or  mauy  prindpia.  If 
the  latter,  the  principle  must  be  dther  diiite  or  iufiniLe 
in  number.  If  infinite,  what  ia  derived  from  them  mus 
be  infinite,  so  that  we  should  have  a  double  tufiiiite^ « 
else  finite.  But  the  tiniie  can  be  derived  only  from  tb» 
finite,  so  that  the  prindpia  must  be  finite  iu  nunbtr. 
There  wuuhl  then  he  t  definite  number  of  then.  But 
number  presupposes  unity.  Unity  (fvac)  is  conse- 
quently the  prindpinm  of  princ^iia,  and  the  cause  of 
the  fliiite  multiplicity  and  of  the  bang  of  all  thin^ 
(ThtoL  I'lal.  ii,  1).  There  is  therefore  one  prindpiun 
which  is  incorporeal,  for  the  corporeal  conrists  of  puu. 
It  is  immovable  and  imduuigeable,  fur  evetythiuf;  that 
mores,  moves  towards  some  object  or  end,  which  it 
seeks  after.  If  the  prindpiuro  were  movable  it  mus 
l>e  in  want  of  the  goiod,  and  there  must  be  Bomi>tbiiig 
desirable  outMide  of  it.  But  this  is  impneuble,  f«ic  ibe 
priucipium  has  need  of  nothing,  and  is  itself  the  ad 
towsrds  which  everything  else  strives.  The  pviuei- 
pium,  or  first  cause  of  all  thinga,  ia  superior  to  all  ac- 
tual being  (o^ia),  and  separated  from  it,  and  canDot 
even  have  it  «s  an  attribute  (J.  e.}.  The  absirfutdy  ane 
is  not  an  object  of  cognition  to  any  existing  tbinf;,  m 
can  it  be  named  (t,  c,  p.  95).  But  in  cnntwnplaring  the 
emanation  of  things  from  the  one  and  their  retura  inta 
it  we  arrive  at  two  wurAn,  the  pnod,  and  the  im. 
which  the  first  is  analogical  and  positive,  the  ktiM 
native  only  (J.  c.  p.  96X  lite  absidulely  one  has 
produced  not  only  earth  and  heaven,  but  all  the  gnds 
which  are  above  the  worM  and  in  the  worid:  it  is  the 
god  of  all  gods,  the  unity  of  ell  unities  (/.  f.  ti,  110). 
Everything  which  is  perfect  strives  to  pmdnoe  some- 
thing else;  the  full  seeks  to  impart  its  fulness.  Still 
more  must  this  be  the  case  with  the  absolute  gmd, 
though  in  connection  with  that  we  roust  not  eoncfirc 
of  any  creative  power  or  energy,  fur  that  wunM  be  ts 
make  the  one  imperfect  and  not  simple,  not  fiwtfid 
thrmigh  its  very  perfection  (A  p.  101).  Evciy  ease- 
nation  ia  less  perfect  than  that  floro  whieh  it  tmuttm 
(ffut.  Tkeol.  c7),  but  baa  a  certwn  similarity  with  it, 
and,  N>  far  as  this  similarity  goes,  remains  in  it,  depart- 
ing from  it  so  far  as  it  is  unlike,  biit  as  far  as  pDMAle 
being  one  with  it,  and  remaining  in  it  {ibid.  81).  What 
is  produced  from  the  ^Holutely  one  is  produeed  si 
unity,  or  of  the  nature  of  unity.  Thus  the  flrx  ptv 
duced  things  are  independent  tuiiliea  {aimr^Mt  oo- 
jtcc).  Of  these  independent  unities  some  are  wpk, 
others  more  compudte.  The  nearer  the  uirilies  are  (s 
the  absolute  unity  the  simpler  they  are,  but  the  greater 
is  the  sphere  of  their  operation  and  their  produain 
power.  Thus  out  of  unity  there  arise  a  multitude  cf 
things  wbieh  depart  further  and  fgrther  from  the  ho- 
plicity  oftbeabanluteonet  andasibe  prodocing power 
diminishes,  it  introduces  more  and  more  eoodilioiM  iuo 
thingn,  while  it  diminishes  their  universality  and  tiia- 
plicity.  His  whole  system  of  emanations  seems,  in  bet, 
to  be  a  rtaHiatii)*  of  the  logical  sobordinatiitn  of  idea 
The  simplest  ideas  which  are  coauined  in  these  wfaiA 
are  compodte  being  regarded  by  him  as  the  principles 
aUhmgt," 

Ttie  emanatkNH  proceeded  in  «  eurion  triadie  ma* 
ner.  That  whieh  precedes  all  power,  and  smaniwi 
immeiUately  from  the  primal  cause  oif  all  things,  n 
limit.  Unity,  duali^,  he  considered  as  identical  with 
limitation  (x«pai-)  and  bonndlManess  (^Ttipra).  sad 
from  the  mixed  oomp-^-"  -'*»—»  two  prindpia  arisH 
a  third,  a  compound  .  ->  (aa  a  scat  of 
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iMgly  u  existing  thing  and  nothing  more  [Thfol.  Plat. 
ui,  1S8  aq.).  Everything,  acconling  to  IVocIiu,  con- 
tains in  itaelf  bring  (ofw'a)*  UTe  ((w^),  awl  intelligence 
(■vvf)*  'I'he  life  w  the  centre  of  the  thing,  fur  it  is 
both  an  object  of  thought  and  exists.  The  intelligence 
is  the  limit  of  tbe  thing,  for  the  intellect  (vai/c)  is  in 
that  wbicb  is  tbe  object  of  iniellecl  (vonTov"),  and  the 
latter  in  Xbe  funner ;  but  the  intellect  or  tbougbt  ex- 
iaia  in  tbe  thing  thought  of  objectively,  and  tbe  thing 
ttKMigbt  irf  exists  in  the  intellect  productively  {votp&c). 
Tbia  accordingly  is  the  fifst  triad— limit,  infinitude,  and 
tbe  compound  uf  the  two.  Pruclus  disiinguisbed  the 
iiiviuiUes  (making  these  also  descend  from  unity  and 
give  Urtb  to  triads)  into  intelligible  and  intelligent,  sti- 
{wmatural  and  natural;  attributed  a  supernatural  effi- 
acy  to  the  ttame  of  tbe  Supreme  Being,  and,  like  his 
predeccaaoia,  exalted  cbeuigy  above  philoaopby.  lite 
first  triad— riz.  tbe  limit— Pruchia  taught,  is  the  deity 
who  advances  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  conceivable 
from  the  inconoeivaUe,  primal  deity,  raeaauring  and  tie- 
fining  all  things,  and  eatahlishes  the  paternal,  concate- 
nating, and  immaculate  race  of  gods.  Tbe  infinite  is  the 
inexhaustible  power  of  this  deily.  The  "mixed"  is  the 
first  and  highest  world  of  gods,  which  in  a  ooiicealed 
manner  eomprehends  everything  within  itadf.  Out  of 
tbia  first  triad  springs  the  second.  As  the  flnt  of  the 
nnides  pro«luGcs  tbe  highest  existing  thing,  the  inter- 
mediate unity  produces  the  intermediate  existent  thing, 
in  which  there  is  something  first — unity,  divinity,  real- 
ity; something  intermediate  —  power;  and  something 
lajt — the  existence  in  the  second  grade,  conceivable  life 
(yotfrij  (wq);  for  there  is  in  everything  which  is  the 
object  of  thought  being  (r&  ^voi),  lifo  (ri  ZiMt  and 
thoitght  (to  votiv).  The  third  of  tbe  unities,  the 
"nixed,"  produces  the  third  triad,  in  which  tbe  intelli- 
gence or  thinking  power  (votic)  attains  to  its  subeisl- 
enoe.  This  thinking  power  is  the  limit  and  completion 
of  everything  which  can  be  tbe  object  of  tbougbt.  Tbe 
first  triad  eontaina  the  priiKifrie  of  union ;  the  second 
of  multiplicity  and  increase  by  means  of  continuous 
motion  or  life,  for  motion  is  a  speciea  of  life ;  the  third, 
(he  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  manifold,  and  of 
focnation  by  means  of  limit. 

In  his  treatise  on  Providmee  and  Fate,  Proclus  seeks 
to  explain  the  difference  between  the  two,  and  to  show 
that  the  secund  is  subordinate  to  the  first  in  such  a 
manner  that  freedom  is  consistent  witfa  it.  Both  prov- 
ideDce  and  fate  are-  causes — the  first  tbe  cause  of  all 
good,  tbe  second  the  cause  of  all  connection  (and  con- 
ueetion  aa  oraae  and  efl^).  Then  are  three  sorts  of 
ifaings— some  whose  operation  is  as  eternal  as  their  sub- 
auooe,  othcn  wboae  substance  does  not  exist,  but  is 
perpetually  coming  into  existence,  and,  between  these, 
thing*  wlroae  substance  is  eternal,  but  whose  operation 
takes  place  in  time.  Produs  namea  these  three  kinds 
uftOMfiia/,  ammal,  and  eorporeal.  Tbe  last  alone  are 
aubjectcd  to  fate,  which  is  identical  with  nature,  and  is 
itaelf  subject  to  providence,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
the  deity  himself.  Tbe  corporeal  part  of  man  is  en- 
tirely subject  to  fate.  The  soul,  as  regsrds  its  sub- 
stafKe,  is  superior  to  fate;  as  regard  its  operation, 
sometimes  (referring  to  those  operations  which  require 
corporeal  organs  and  motions)  beneath,  sometimes  su- 
perior to  fate,  and  so  forms  tbe  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween inteitectual  and  corporeal  existence.  l*be(Veedum 
nf  tbe  soul  eomiata  in  its  Hving  according  to  virtue,  for 
this  alone  does  not  involve  servitude.  Wickedness,  on 
the  other  hand,  la  want  <^  power,  and  by  it  the  soul  is 
subjected  to  fate,  and  is  compelled  to  serve  all  that  min- 
isCcrs  to  or  hinders  tbe  grallftcation  of  tbe  desires.  Pro- 
cltM  Strongly  dutinguished  the  soul  from  that  which  is 
material,  pointing  out  its  reflective  power  as  a  mark  of 
ilMtaence;  the  corporeal  not  bdng  aUe  to  turn  hack  In 
fbat  way  upon  itadf,  owing  to  its  consisting  of  separa- 
ble parts.  He  founded  on  this  also  an  argument  for  tbe 
iMMttalUye''  '-^clb).  The  human 
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dense  v«li^  according  to  tbe  degree  of  perfection  at- 
tained; and  be  funbw  amumed  a  certain  eort  of  soli- 
darity between  tbe  souls  of  those  who  naturally,  or  by 
certain  immutable  circumstances,  were  linked  tt^her, 
such  as  children  and  parents,  rulers  and  subjects;  and 
be  carried  this  doctrine  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  chil- 
dren must  naturally  participate  in  thdr  parents'  faults. 
Faith  alone,  he  further  held,  was  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  theurgy,  which,  comprising  mantle  and  super-  ; 
natural  iiiaiHratioii,  is  preferable  to  aU  human  wisdom; 
and  in  this  he  chiefly  dISen  from  Flotinua  <q.  v.). 
Some  of  the  topics  touched  upon  in  this  treatise  are 
carried  out  still  further  in  tbe  essay  on  Ten  Qut§lioti» 
about  Pt-miilftice,  In  the  treatise  on  the  Origin  ofEcil 
(Fltpi  rrfc  Tuv  kukAv  iiTroaraatut^'),  Proclus  endeavors 
to  show  that  evil  does  not  originate  with  God,  or  with 
the  demons,  or  with  matter.  Evil  ia  the  consequence 
of  a  weakness,  the  absence  of  some  power.  As  with  the 
total  absence  of  sU  power  activity  would  be  annibilated, 
there  cannot  be  any  total,  unmixed  evil.  The  good  has 
one  definite,  eternal,  universally  operating  cause— name- 
ly, God.  The  cau»es  of  evil  are  manifold,  indefinite, 
and  not  subject  to  rule.  Evil  has  not  an  original,  but 
only  a  derivative  existence. 

Hi»  Ifonb.— The  following  of  Pmclns's  writings  are 
still  exUnr :  (1.)  Bi'c  t^v  IDwJrwvoc  Otokoyiay,  ia  six 
books.  (S.)  Zraixft'woic  OtoXoyiK^  ilntfitvtio  Tbfo- 
^H/ica").  This  treatise  was  first  published  in  the  l^tin 
translation  of  Fmnciscus  Patricitis.  The  Greek  text, 
with  the  translation  of  JEm.  Portus,  is  appended  to  the 
edition  of  the  last-mentiuned  work  (Hamb.1618),  (8.) 
A  commentary  on  the  Fint  Alc3iiade$  of  Plato.  (4.) 
A  commentary  on  tbe  Timatit  of  Plata  Of  thia  com- 
mentary on  the  Timavt  five  books  renuun,  but  tb^ 
only  treat  of  about  a  third  of  the  dialogue.  It  is  ap- 
pended to  the  first  Basle  ediiion  of  Plato.  (5.)  Various 
notes  on  tbe  rioXmin  of  Plato,  printed  in  the  same 
ediiion  of  Plato  as  the  last-mentioned  work.  (6.)  A 
commentary  on  tbe  Parmemdet  of  Plato,  published  in 
Stallbaum's  edition  of  that  diakgue.  (7.)  Portions  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Crtifyfut  of  Plato,  edited  by  Bois- 
sonade  (Ldps.  1820),  (8.)  A  paraphrase  of  various  dif- 
ficult passages  in  tbe  Ttrp^^t^oi;  ovvraKt^  of  Ptole- 
nueus:  first  published,  with  a  prefkce,  by  Melancthou 
(Basle.  1554),  (9.)  A  treatise  on  motion  {tlfpi  Ktvif- 
muti),  a  sort  of  compendium  of  tbe  last  five  books  of 
Aristotle's  treatise  Ilipi  ^mik^c  ixpaaattuc.  (10.) 
'YvoTvirwaic  rwv  iffrpevopits&v  vice&ivtw  ( ibid. 
1520).  (II.)  Zfotpa,  fftqiienlly  appended  to  the  works 
of  the  ancient  aatrooomerh  There  are  also  several  sep- 
arate editions  of  it.  (12.)  A  commentary  on  the  first 
book  of  Euclid's  Eltmmt$  (attached  to  various  editions 
of  the  text  of  Euclid).  (IS.)  A  commentary  on  the 
'^ya  Kai  ^fiipai  of  Hesiod,  in  a  somewhat  mutilated 
form  (Tirn^nifia  vc  vd  'Haivlov  tpya  xai  ni"pos) 
(first  published  at  Venice  in  I6S7).  A  belter  edition  is 
that  by  Heiimus  (Le)-den,  160S).  (14.)  Xf^aroftidtia 
ypafifiaTiKif,  or,  rather,  some  portions  of  it  preserved 
by  Pbotius  (cod.  239),  treating  of  poetry  and  tbe  Uvea 
of  various  celebrated  poets,  'llie  short  life  of  Homer 
which  passes  under  tbe  name  of  Proclus  was  probably 
taken  from  this  work.  (IA.)  'Exi^fip^^ora  Kard 
XpioTtavuv.  Tbe  object  of  this  work  was  to  maintain 
the  eternity  of  tbe  universe  against  the  Christian  doc- 
trine on  the  subject.  The  work  of  Produshaa  not  coma 
down  to  us  in  a  separate  form,  hut  we  still  possem  his 
s^uments  in  the  refutation  of  them  by  Joannes  PhUo- 
ponus  {De  ^ttmiiatt  JUundi).  (16.)  />  Prondmlia 
ft  Fato,  addressed  to  Ttieodurus,  a  mechanician.  (17.) 
DfVfm  DubitatioHtt  eirva  Providrntium  (FImm  rtlii'  ctKa 
irpi,s  tJ^v  npnvotav  itrop^ftAruiy).  (18.)  th  Malorum 
AiMfffflft'o  (ITfpi  r^c  ruv  kokAv  inraoT&atus).  Thia 
and  the  two  preceding  treatises  only  exist  in  Uie  Latin 
tranalation  of  Gulielmus  de  Horbeka.  They  are  printed 
entire  by  Fabricius  in  his  BtbSotktca  Graca,  ix,  878, 
eir.  (19.)  A  little  astrological  treatise  JhjtlB^  of 
eelipsea,  in  a  Utin  tnuundtiKd  ^ab^jUM^ten  po- 
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etiy,  also  in  a  I^a  UuaUtioo,  priated  togcliier  with 
a  tnatiM  by  UluBiobuwiM  (Vui^  1(116).  C^l.)  Vtvv 
hymiu.    {'ii.)  Some  acliolia  oa  Homer. 

Tlie  folluwiiid;  wurtu  bave  perislietl :  (I.)  A  cotomeii- 
tary  on  th«  PkUebai  of  Plato  (Prucl.  tn  Tim.  p.  &3,  ttl). 
(20  A  commenwry  ou  the  Phadrut  of  Platu  (Procl.  i  c 
p.  829).  (8.)  A  defence  of  llie  TimatiM  of  Plato  against 
tba  'Avn^qrac  ofArialoUe  (ibid. p. 226 :  BifiXioviSi^ 
iiett!Mevc  iSla  rHv  irpit  *^  Ti/tutoe  'AptarorAove 
avnpp^atinv  twiaKti^tt  -notovftiviav),  (4.)  KoStipn- 
kAc  rwc  foy/iiirutv  roD  nXurtavoCt  against  Uomiuiius 
(Suiil.  B.  V.  Softi/ivac).  (^O  A  cumnieutary  uu  tbe 
TheaMut  of  Plato  (UariDus,  /.  c.  cap.  ulU).  (ti.)  Nufioi, 
a  commentary  apparently  on  tbe  iMvt  of  Plato  (Prod. 
ia  Tint.  p.  178).  (7.)  Notes  on  tbe  'EyvcuJtcc  of  Plotl- 
nus,  (8.)  Mqr^HMuc^  fiifiKoc,  on  the  motlier  of  the 
goda  (tiuid.  a.  V.  tlpoKA.).  (9.)  E/c  r^v  'Op^wc  Afo- 
Xoytai'  (Suid.  21  &  ,•  Harin.  e.  37).  (10.)  Titpi  nl  XSyat, 
iu  ten  books  (Suid.  Marin,  c.  26).  (11.)  A  commen- 
tary on  Homer  (Siitd.).  (12.)  Ilfpi  twv  vap  'Ofinpift 
Btiuv  (ibid.).  (13.)  Xv/i^uivia  'Op^iutf,  llv^ayopov 
Kai  nXarwvof  (Suid.  Marin,  c.  22).  (U.)  On  the  three 
ivaltc  yojirai — namely,  aA^«a,  KaXXovq,  and  avft- 
furpia  (PrucL  in  Polit.  p.  438).  (16.)  Ei'c  riv  Xoyov 
r^C  SuoTiftnc  mpi  rijc  rAv  kokAv  vwooraotiue.  (16.) 
Tltfii  Ayuiyiic,  on  the  tbeurgic  discipline,  in  two  boolu 
(Suid.).    (17.)  Various  hymns  and  epigrams. 

There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the  extant  works  of 
ProcluB.  The  edition  of  Cousin  (Paris,  1820-27,  6  vola. 
8v»)  contains  the  treatises  on  PlwH/enceufHf /'ub', on  the 
Tm  Doubts  about  PronioKe,  and  on  tbe  Nature  iff  £cH, 
the  commentary  on  the  Aldbiades,  and  tbe  commen- 
tary on  the  Pitrnetiides.  This  learned  Frenchman  has 
since  brought  out  Prodi  Pbilos.  Platoma  Optra  viedila 
(Paris,  1864).  There  are  English  translations  of  the 
commentaries  on  the  Timattt,  the  six  books  on  the 
Thmlogy  of  Phito,  the  commentaries  on  tbe  first  book 
of  EucUd,  and  the  Theological  Elenunti,  and  the  five 
J/ynuu,  by  Thomas  Taylor.  See  Pabriciiis,  BibL  Grae. 
is,  S6S-446;  Bnicker,  Ilittoria  Crttiea  Phibmphim,  ii. 
819-886;  Tennemann,  GaM^  der  Philotoplat,  toL 
\\ ;  Ritter,  Ge$ckichte  der  PhiltuojAie,  bk.  xiii,  c.  8,  voL 
iv,  699,  etc;  Dr.  Burigny,  L\f»  of  Produ*,  in  Memoira 
of  the  Academy  of  IntaiptioM.  toL  xxxi;  MarinuB, 
Vitu  Prodi  (Gr.  and  Lat.  ed.  by  Fabricius  [Hamb.  1740, 
4to];  ed.  by  Boissoiiade  [Le>p&  1814,  6vo]);  Baur, 
CkriitL  Jahrilkker  (Tubing.  1846,  p.  29-72) ;  Cud- 
worth,  ItddL  Umeertt  (see  Index);  Hunt,  PatUMeitm, 
p.  1 17  sq. ;  Lewes,  Hitl.  of  PhUot.  vol.  ii ;  Simon,  Ecole 
Alex,  vol  ii;  Tennemann,  Man,  of  PkUoa.  p.  190  aq.; 
Gibbon,  DediM  and  FaU,  c  xx,  §  12;  Hase,  CA.  Hiit. 
p.  48  etc :  Ueberweg,  Hitt.  n/Philos.  i,  255-258 ;  Smith, 
JHd.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  and  Afgthol.  s.  v.  (from 
which  a  part  of  the  above  has  been  taken);  Kingsley, 
^/erandcia,  p.  116-124, 128;  Alxog,  PotroL  §  57 ;  Nou- 
liasoii,  Ptiuia  Humtim;  p.  161  sq. 

Prooltu,  St.,  an  Eastern  ecderiasUc  of  the  5th 
century.  He  was  at  a  very  early  age  appointed  reader 
in  the  church  at  Constantinople.  He  was  also  engaged 
as  secretary  or  amanuensis  to  St.  Chrj-sostom,  and  was 
employed  in  a  similar  capacity  by  Atticus  (who  suc- 
ceeded ArsBcius  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople),  by 
whom  he  was  invested  successively  with  the  orden  of 
deacon  and  presbyter.  Ue  was  raised  to  the  tank  of 
Vishop  of  CyzicuB  by  Sisinnius,  the  sticcesBor  of  Atticus, 
but  did  not  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office,  the  peo- 
ple of  Cyzicus  choosing  another  in  bis  place.  On  tbe 
death  of  Sisinnius  (A.D.  427)  there  was  a  general  ex- 
pression of  feeling  in  faror  of  Proclus  as  his  successor, 
but  Nestorius  was  appointed.  Pmclus  contended  zeal- 
ooidy  against  the  heresies  which  the  latter  stmve  to  in- 
t reduce  into  the  Church,  combating  them  eren  in  a  sei^ 
raon  preached  before  Nestorius  hiroBelf,  On  the  deposi- 
tion of  Nestflrins,  Proclus  was  again  proposed  as  his 
Bucceasor;  but  hia  elevation  was  again  opposed,  though 
on  what  grounds  does  not  appear  very  clearly  asoer- 
uined.   But  on  the  death  ofMazimiaDu^  who  was  ap- 


pointed insttad,  Proehia  was  at  laH  created  patdardk 
In  A.D.  488  Proclus  gMued  ■  great  deal  of  honor  bj 

having  the  body  of  SLChrysustum  brought  lo  Constau- 
tinvple.  There  is  still  extant  a  fragment  of  a  Latin 
translation  of  a  eult^y  on  St.  Chr^'sustum,  by  Pmclus, 
delivered  probably  about  tbu  time.  It  was  in  the  time 
of  Proclua  that  the  custom  of  chanting  the  TriM^ium 
was  introduced  into  the  CIturcb.  While  iu  office,  Pm- 
clus conducted  bimselT  with  great  prudence  and  nitd- 
nes&  For  further  deuils  jespectiug  his  evcbsiasiical 
career,  the  reader  is  referred  to  I'illemout's  J/cMmvs 
EodenoMtiqaet  (xiv,  704-718).  His  extant  wriiiitp 
are  enumerated  by  Fabricius  {b.  G.  ix,  &0&-612).  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  letters  (Ilcpt  wivriMf) 
was  written  in  A.D.  4S&,  when  the  bishops  of  Anoe- 
nia  applied  to  him  for  his  opinion  on  cenain  pmpcri- 
Uona  which  had  been  diweminated  iu  thrir  diooeaca, 
and  were  attributed  to  Theodoms  of  Blopauestia.  Tbe 
discnssiOTi  that  ensued  with  respect  to  these  propod- 
tions  made  a  considerable  stir  in  the  East.  Proclus  be- 
stowed a  great  deal  of  pains  upon  bis  style,  which  ii 
terse  and  sententious,  but  is  crowded  with  aniitbesa 
and  rhetorical  points,  and  betrays  a  labored  endeavor  t« 
reiterate  tbe  aame  aentinent  in  every  poMbIa  TariHy 
of  form.  Frwn  tbe  quotations  of  eubaeqaent  aaUwn.  it 
appears  that  several  of  the  writings  of  Proclus  are  lost. 
The  Platonic  Theohgy  of  Proclus  Djadocbua  has  some- 
times been  erroneously  described  as  a  tbeoh^ical  work 
of  St.  Proclus.  The  24ib  of  October  is  the  day  nose- 
crated  to  tbe  memory  of  St.  Proclus  by  the  Gnek 
Church.  See  Smith,  Did.  ^  6t,  and  Rtm.  Biog.  and 
.WftkeL  s.  T. :  Meander,  Ck.  HitL  ii,  496  •  Biddle, 
Bitt,  eftke  Papacy,  i,  160  sq.,  170  sq. 

Proconsul.  The  Greek  word  avd-vxaroc,  far 
which  thiB  is  tbe  true  equivalent,  is  rendered  uniJbnnly 
"  deputy"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii'i,  7, 8, 12 ;  xix,  38,  and 
the  derived  verb  Av^irarfvui  in  Acts  xviii,  12  is  trans- 
lated "  to  be  deputy."  At  the  division  of  tbe  Bunan 
provinces  by  Augustus,  in  the  year  B.C.  27.  into  senato* 
rial  and  imperiitl,  the  emperor  aaugned  to  the  seinte 
such  portions  of  territory  as  were  peaceable  and  could 
be  held  without  force  of  arms  (Soeton.  Oct.  47;  Strabts 
xvii,840;  Dio  Cass,  liii,  12),  an  arrangement  which  r^ 
mained  with  frequent  alterations  till  tbe  ltd  century. 
Over  these  senatorial  provinces  the  senate  appMnl«d  by 
\ot  yearly  an  officer  who  was  called  "  proconsul"  (iHL 
18),  who  exercised  purely  dvU  functions,  bad  no  power 
over  life  and  death,  and  waa  attended  by  one  er  man 
legates  (ibid.  14).  H«  was  neither  girt  with  thetwoid 
nor  wore  the  militaiy  dress  (ibid.  18).  He  waa  dKiata 
out  of  the  body  of  the  senate;  and  it  was  cnMomarr, 
when  any  one's  consqlate  cxfured,  to  send  him  as  a  ^d- 
consul  into  some  province.  He  enjoyed  tbe  same  booor 
with  the  conanls,  but  wa»  allowed  oidy  six  Itctots  with 
tbe  fascea  before  bim.  Such  provincea  were  in  coose- 
quenee  caUed  "proconsalar."  With  tbe  excepiitn 
AfHca  and  Aaia,  which  were  asrigned  to  men  who  bad 
passed  the  office  of  consul,  the  senatorial  provincn  wen 
given  to  those  who  had  been  pra-tors,  and  were  divided 
by  lot  each  year  among  thoae  who  had  held  thb  office 
five  years  previously.  Their  term  of  otlce  was  me  year. 
Tbe  proconsuls  decided  cases  of  equi^  and  justice 
«ther  privately  in  their  palaces,  where  they  reoeivei 
petitions,  beard  complaints,  and  gntnted  writa  ooda 
their  seals ;  or  puUicly  in  the  common  hall,  with  tbe 
formalities  generally  olwerred  in  the  courts  at  Bone. 
These  duties  were,  however,  more  frequently  ddegaud 
to  their  assemors,  or  other  judges  of  their  own  appoint 
ment.  As  the  proconsuls  had  also  tbe  direction  of 
justice,  of  war,  and  of  the  revenues,  these  depart- 
menu  were  adminiatared  by  their  Iteutenaota^  or  kgati, 
who  were  uaually  nominated  by  the  seoUc.  The  ck- 
penae  of  their  joun>eys  to  and  frwu  thrir  provincas 
was  defrayed  by  tbe  pidttic.  lAvy  (viii  and  xxvi) 
mentions  two  other  classM  of  Drocnnuils — those  who, 
being  consuls,  bad  thi  bsyood  tbe 
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ondy  in  a  prirate  lUtion,  wen  invcited  with  tliis  | 
honor,  titber  (or  tba  government  of  provinces  or  to 
coniTn«ii(t  in  war.  Sonne  were  created  prooonsiila  by 
the  eenaM  without  being  appointed  to  any  prorince, 
merely  to  conound  in  tbe  army,  and  to  take  charge 
of  the  military  disdpltne;  oiben  were  allowed  to 
enter  upon  their  pnoomnlar  office  before  being  ad- 
mitted bo  tbe  cooBubbip,  but  haring  that  honor  in 
rMenre. 

Among  the  senatorial  provinces  In  the  first  arrange- 
ment  In*  Augustus  were  Cyprus,  Acbaia,  and  Asia  with- 
in the  ilalys  and  Taurus  (Strabo,  xvii,  840).  Tbe  Unit 
and  last  of  these  are  alluded  to  in  Acu  xiii,  7,  8,  12; 
xix,38,aa  niHler  tbegtM'emmentofpioconwls.  Achaia 
became  an  imperial  proriiice  in  tlw  aecood  year  of 
Tiberias,  A.D.  16,  and  was  governed  by  a  pmeurator 
(Tadt.  ^m.  i,  76),  but  wss  restored  to  the  senate  by 
Clandiiis  (Sueton.  Ckmd.  35),  and  therefore  Galtio,  be- 
fore whom  St.  Paul  was  brought,  is  rightly  termed 
"proconsul"  in  Acts  xviii,  12.  See  Galuo.  Cyprus 
also,  after  tbe  baUle  of  Actium,  was  flnt  made  aii  impe- 
rial province  (Dio  Cass,  liii,  12),  but  five  years  after^ 
waida  (KC  32)  it  was  girea  to  the  senate,  and  is  reck- 
oned Strabo  (xvii,  840)  ninth  among  tbe  {wovinces 
of  the  people  governed  by  vrptmrfoi,  as  Achaia  is  the 
seventh.  Tboe  arpanffoi,  or  propmtors,  had  the  title 
<^  proconsul.  Cyprus  and  Narbonese  Gaul  were  given 
to  the  senate  in  exchange  for  Dalmatia,  and  thus,  says 
Dio  Cassius  (Uv.  4),  proconsuls  (dvdvirarot)  began  to 
be  sent  to  those  nations.  In  Btickh's  Corpus  Itucrip- 
(MMnH,  No. 3681,  is  the  following  relating  to  C>-pnis: 
q  roXic  KMvrov  'lo^Xiw  Kopiw  AvUwam'  ayvtiac. 
This  Qiiintus  Julius  Coidns  appears  to  bave  been  pro- 
consul of  Cyprus  before  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius. 
He  is  mentimied  in  the  next  inscription  (No.  2632)  as 
the  predecessor  of  another  proconsul,  Lucius  Annius 
Bassus.  The  dale  of  this  last  inscription  is  the  twelfth 
year  of  Ckndius,  AJ>.  52.  Tbe  name  of  another  pro-, 
consul  of  Cyprus  in  the  time  of  Claudiua  occurs  on  a 
copper  coin,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given  under  Cr- 
rnVH,  A  coin  of  Ephesns  (q.  v.)  illustrates  the  usage 
of  (he  word  dvStnraroc  in  Acts  xtx,88. 

Procop,  AxnRKW  (slso  known  as  Procop  ike  gnat- 
fr,  the  Mtr,  or  the  kofg,  or  the  tkartn,  in  allusion  to  his 
having  received  the  tonsure  in  early  life),  was  one  of 
tbe  greatest  of  the  Husmte  leaders,  and  ranks  only  sec- 
ond to  Ziska,  whose  succeaaiw  he  was  among  the  Ta- 
borites.  I^noop  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  towards  the 
close  of  the  I4th  century.  He  owed  his  education  to 
an  uncle,  a  nobleman  of  Pragne.  After  having  trav- 
elled for  some  years  through  France  and  Spain,  Procop 
returned  to  bis  native  country  Just  as  the  religions  wars 
were  breaking  ouU  He  had  uken  holy  orders,  hut  in- 
•tcad  of  entering  tbe  ministry  he  Joined  the  ranks  of 
tbe  insurgent  Hm»tte^  and,  by  his  military  genius,  rap- 
idly rose  tn  the  first  rank.  In  1424  Ziska  died,  and  the 
Taboritea  elected  Procop  as  their  leeder.  Palacky,  in 
comparing  the  two  great  Hussites,  says  of  Procop  that 
if  be  did  not  equal  Ziska  in  warlike  ability,  he  sur- 
paseed  his  pndeceseor  in  mind  and  poliiJcal  faraigbted- 
neas.  IVxnp's  history  from  this  time  till  1437  prewits 
an  almost  unbroken  series  of  daring  attacks  upon  the 
AoatriatH,  At  tbe  Hnw  time,  a  laigcr  body  of  Tabor- 
ites,  who  called  themselves  OrpbaiM,  and  had  been 
overranning  Uiositx  and  had  bnmed  Lanban,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  man  subsequently  known  as  Procop  the 
leseer  (or  younger),  now,  in  concert  with  the  more  dislin- 
goiahed  Pmonp,  aUacked  Silesia,  and  took  part  in  those 
internal  feuds  of  the  Hussite  factions  by  which  Bohe- 
mia waa  almost  wbidly  mined.  The  threatened  ap- 
pmaeh  of  three  German  armiea,  which  had  been  levied 
by  the  neighboring  states  to  carry  on  an  exterminating 
ctnwie  against  the  hererics,  waa  alone  able  to  restore 
muuiimity  tn  the  divided  Hussites,  who,  under  the  lead- 
etidiip  of  the  two  Procope,  offered  a  desperate  and  suc- 
usaful  resistance  tn  the  larger  nnmbera  of  the  Germans, 
■■faaaiitNntly  ponuing  their  cncniea  with  fire  and  sword 


through  fUleria,  Uonvia,  and  Hungary  as  far  as  Pre»> 
burg.  lu  1429  Pnicup  made  inroads  into  the  German 
mates  as  far  as  Magdeburg,  and  returned  to  Bohemia 
laden  with  spoil,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  band  of 
captive  nobles  and  knights;  and  in  the  following  year, 
at  the  head  of  M,O0O  meD-at-arms,  and  half  as  many 
horsemen,  be  sgain  bnike  into  Misnia,  Franconia,  and 
Bavaria,  and  after  having  bnmed  100  castles  and  towns, 
de«truyed  1400  villagea  and  hamleis,  and  carried  off 
a  vast  amount  of  treasure,  turned  his  arms  against  Mo- 
ravia and  Siletiia.  Tbe  emperor  Sigismund  at  this  crins 
offered  to  treat  with  him,  but  tbe  imperial  demand,  tfast 
the  Hussites  should  submit  to  tbe  decision  of  a  council, 
aflbfded  Procc^  a  pretext  for  breaking  off  all  negotia- 
tions with  tbe  imperial  court.  A  second  German  cru- 
sading army  now  advanced  in  1481,  but  was  tharoitgh- 
ly  defeated  at  Riesenburg.  These  successes,  which  were 
followed  by  others  of  nearly  equal  importai>ee  in  Kteria, 
Hungary,  and  Saxony,  where  the  princes  had  to  pur- 
chase peace  at  the  hands  of  the  two  Procops  on  humil- 
iating terms,  induced  the  Council  of  Basle  to  prt^xise  a 
meeting  between  the  Huadte  leaders  and  ten  learned 
Catholic  doctors.  The  meeting  lasted  fifty  days,  hut 
was  productive  of  no  good  result.  Procop  himsdf  went 
before  that  learned  body,  and  defended,  with  much 
spirit,  the  creed  of  his  parly.  But  failing  to  receive 
such  trestment  as  he  felt  himself  entitled  to,  he  finally 
refused  further  to  attend  the  council,  and  returned  to 
Bohemia,  where,  combining  his  forces  with  those  of 
Procop  the  lesser,  he  laid  siege  to  IHlsen.  The  Calix- 
tinea,  who  came  here  in  force,  bad  offended  Pncop  1^ 
the  peace  treaty  they  bad  made  with  a  delegation  criT 
the  Council  of  Basle.  The  connral,  on  this,  passed  an 
act  known  as  the  Basle  Compact,  by  which  the  Hussites 
were  allowed  the  use  of  the  cup  in  tbe  Lord's  Supper, 
and  the  Bohemians  were  designated  by  tbe  title  of  the 
Firtt  Soiu  of  the  Catholic  Chunk.  Tbe  Taborites  and 
Orphans,  under  tbe  leadership  of  the  two  Procope,  re- 
fiised,  however,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pope, 
and  hence  diMenaions  arose  between  them  and  the  more 
motlerate  of  the  HusMtea,  After  many  Iraser  encoun- 
ters between  these  factions,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Lipau  in  14S4,  in  which  Procop  was  induced,  by 
a  frint  of  the  enemy,  to  leave  his  intrenchments.  His 
followers  at  first  finighC  deaperately  sgainst  the  troops 
of  the  Bohemian  nobles,  who  wen  commanded  by 
Heinhard  of  Neuhaus;  but  at  length,  under  the  Infla- 
enee  of  a  sudden  panic,  they  gave  way,  and  took  to 
flight.  Procop,  after  vainly  atriving  to  re-form  thrir 
broken  lines,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  en- 
emy, and  was  killed,  Procop  the  leaser,  following  in 
his  steps,  was  also  slain,  and  with  these  two  brave 
Hnerite  leaders  the  emaat  of  the  Taborites  perisbed. 
Hilroan  says, "  with  Procop  ftll  the  Milin^  glory,  the 
religious  inflexibility,  of  Bohemia.**  See  Oillett,  IMi 
and  Timet  of  John  //uu,  vol.  ii,  eh.  xvii  sq. ;  Lebn  art 
Proeop  (Pragde,  1789) ;  Hilman,  Hit.  of  Latin  Chrtt- 
tiomtg,  vii,  645-668;  Palackr,  Gack.  ron  BdAmtii,  iii, 
91  sq. 

Procop  ih*  Tmntger.   See  Fbocof,  Axdbkw. 

PTO0OI>iiUl  or  CiOARBA,  a  noted  cbameter  in  the 
history  of  the  East  in  the  6th  century,  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished as  the  writer  of  a  history  in  which  he  dwella 
at  large  on  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  tbe  periods  of 
which  he  trpai&  He  was  bom  at  Cffsarea,  in  Palestine, 
about  the  end  of  the  &th  or  beginning  of  the  6lh  centu- 
ry. After  studying  rhetoric  in  his  native  country,  he 
w«it  to  Constantinople,  where  he  gave  lessons  in  rhet- 
oric, and  appears  to  hare  been  also  a  lawyer.  His  rep- 
uution  for  learning  and  ability  reached  the  court;  and 
the  emperor  Justin  the  elder,  in  tbe  last  year  of  his 
reign,  appointed  him  assessor  {ovyKiMpoc)  to  Belisa- 
rius,  who  was  sbout  that  time  sent  as  governor  to  Dan, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia.  Procopius  afl«rr— *■ 
companied  that  commander  in  his  to(  war  , 
Fenians  (680),  afterwanlf,^^||M^j^i900g  IC 
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Africa  (633  fi86),  tnd  Usdy  igaiiut  tbe  Goths  in  Italy 
(536-53il).  During  these  catniiaiffiis  he  appears  to  have 
rendered  himaelf  very  useful  by  hia  ability  aud  «c- 
tivity,  and  to  have  been  intnuMd  by  BeUurius  with 
important  commiasiuna  connected  with  tbe  aemee  uf 
tbe  army.  In  bU  capatnty  of  aaseaaor,  he  was  the  gen- 
eial'a  legal  adviser,  and  he  was  also  bU  private  secre- 
tary. In  538  he  asfliat«(l  Antoiiina,  the  wife  of  Belisa- 
rius,  in  rai^iig  troops  in  Campania,  and  in  sending  some 
by  sea  to  Rome,  which  w>«  then  besieged.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Constantinople,  about  MO,  the  emperor  Justinian 
made  him  a  senator,  as  a  rewanl  fur  hit  serricet.  In 
662  he  was  made  prefest  of  CunauuiUiKKile,  nnlcas  per- 
haps it  was  another  of  tbe  name  who  obtained  tbia  dig- 
nity in  that  year.  He  died  in  that  city  at  an  advanced 
age,  but  the  precise  year  of  hia  death  is  nut  ascertained. 
It  was  during  his  extenidve  traveU  that  be  gathered 
the  materials  fur  the  Hittory  nf  AU  (hen  Timea  (in  eight 
books),  translated  into  L«tiu  by  Claude  MatCret,  a  Jea- 
ttity  under  tbe  title  Proeojni  Cmmsriama  Hittariarum 
Ml'  Ttmpori*  Onto  (Paria,  1662,  ful.:  with  tbe 
Greeic  text  in  Engliab,  Lend.  1658,  ful.).  His  deaerip- 
tions  nf  the  manners  of  tbe  various  barbarous  natlwia 
which  invaded  the  Koman  empire  are  vivid  and  inter- 
eMing.  The  Drat  two  bookn  of  his  history  ooneem  the 
Persian  wars.  He  begins  his  narraUve  with  tbe  death 
nf  Arcsdiiia,  and  brietly  relates  tbe  wars  between  the 
Komans  and  Peruans  under  Tbeodoeius  the  yoni^er, 
Anaataaina,  and  Justinus,  and  lastly  Juatiiiian.  As  he 
comes  down  to  contemporary  times,  his  bistory  is  more 
diffuse.  He  closes  with  the  twenry-third  year  of  Jus- 
tinian's reign  (A.D.  560),  Books  iii  and  iv  treat  nf  the 
wars  of  the  Vandala  in  Africa,  and  the  recooqiie«t  nf  that 
province  by  Belisarius,  The  3th.  6th,  and  7th  books 
nre  concerned  with  the  history  of  tbe  Gothic  kingdom 
in  Italy  founded  by  Tlieodnrio^  and  the  expedition  of 
Belisarius  against  TuUlasu  The  Sth  bodt  is  of  a  mixed 
character;  it  resumes  the  account  of  tbe  Persian  wars, 
then  speaks  of  the  affairs  of  the  Homan  empire  in  other 
quarters  —  in  Africa,  on  the  Khine,  and  in  Thrace  — 
and  at  last  resumes  the  narrative  of  the  Gothic  war 
in  luly,  the  expedition  of  Maraea,  tbe  defeat  and  death 
of  Teia,  and  tbe  final  oveithnw  of  tbe  Gothic  king- 
dom,— ISi^iih  Cjfclop.  s.  T.  As  a  historian,  Procopins 
took  Herodotus  for  bis  pattern,  and  even  resembles  his 
waster's  fatalism  in  the  material  conception  of  his- 
lory.  Procnpiua  assumes  the  rdle  of  a  sceptic,  and  as 
such  regards  bimself  as  above  all  positive  religion  and 
dogmatic  disputes.  On  account  of  the  cold,  unsympa- 
thetic manner  in  which  he  writea  of  Chriatianity,  some 
have  not  believed  him  •  Christian,  but  a  deist,  Jew,  or 
even  a  heathen.  He  was,  however,  at  kast  in  outward 
confessioa,  a  Cbiistian,  as  appean  ftiom  bis  second  work, 
Ilfpi  KrurfuiTmv,I>eA!i^fieiit,  which  conuina  a  history 
of  all  chnnhea,  convents,  and  other  public  buildinga 
reared  under  Juatinian  at  the  public  expense  in  the 
Koman  empire.  Another  of  his  writ^ng^  entitled 'Av/r- 
ioTtt,  or  Secret  UUtory,  in  thirty  chapteis,  is  a  sort  of 
complement  to  the  books  De  Beliii.  Juatiniai)  and 
Theodora  are  here  painted  in  the  darkest  colors,  Pro- 
CDplna  says  that  be  wrote  it  because  in  bis  Urst  work 
be  could  not,  tbrongb  fear  of  torture  and  death,  speak 
of  living  persons  as  they  deserved.  Smne  grossly  ob- 
scene passages  concerning  Theodnra,  who  was  evidently 
a  very  bad  woman,  have  been  expunged  in  most  edi- 
tions. There  seems  little  doubt  that  Procopius  is  the 
author  of  the  work.  The  Paris  edition  nf  Procopius, 
already  quoted,  ia  enriched  with  copious  historieal  notes, 
prefsces,  and  an  index.  Tbe  works  of  Proonptos,  with 
valuable  notes,  are  included  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  tbe 
Byzantine  liisiorians  (1883-88,  8  vola.  8vo),  which  ia, 
of  course,  the  best.  Ste  Faliricius,  BibL  Graca,  vii, 
665  sq.;  Hanke, />e.S^rn/irttr.  ^yz.  p.  1438q. ;  Tueffel.in 
Schmidt's  AUgem.  Zrittchrift  far  Gack.  viii,  38-79; 
Herxog,  Real- Ewyklnp.  «.  v.;  Smith,  Dui,  itf  Gr.  awi 
Rom,  Bwg.  and  Hj/thol.  s.  v. ;  Piper,  .l/mt.  TkroL  §  204 ; 
pabn,  Proeepm  t.  Ctetami  (BerL  IMfi). 


Procoplna  of  Gaza,  a  very  reapectable  Greek 
sophist  of  the  6th  century,  and  the  tirst  wito  suilfertd 
martyrdom  in  Palestine,  uuder  Uie  reign  of  Uiockiiar. 
The  precise  tine  of  bia  birth  or  deub  ia  not  recocdcd. 
lie  wrote  cotnmentaries  on  the  Octoteuch  (ed.  C.  Oau- 
ser,  Hgur.  I&6&,  foL),  tbe  books  of  Kitlg^  the  Chroni- 
ules  (eil.  J.  Meuruns,  Lugtl.  Bat.  1620, 4tu),  Isaiah  (ed.  .f. 
Curterius,  Paris,  1680,  fuL),  etc,  and  opened  among  die 
(ireeks  the  list  of  the  Galenic  writers.  See  Mosbein, 
Ecdft.  Hia.  (Index  in  vd.  iii ) ;  Alzng,  Patrohgif,  %  7& 

Prooopius,  Ftledricb  P.,  a  K<Huan  Catholic  mo- 
nasUc  noted  espiecially  for  .bis  valuable  ooniriUitwmt  to 
Cbrislian  song,  was  bom  in  the  year  1608,  of  Pntestsat 
parents,  at  Templin,  in  Brandentmrjg.  At  a  very  early 
age  be  joined  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  when 
eighteen  yem  old  be  entered  tbe  Order  of  tbe  Capn- 
cbins  (if  the  Anstn^Bohemian  province.  Having  oom- 
pleted  his  studies,  he  vinted  luanr  cities  as  a  preacbei 
and  missiotiaTy.  He  soon  became  known  as  a  faanai 
pulpit  orator,  but  more  so  by  his  poetical  production, 
which  gave  him  tbe  name  of  "  Catholic  Meisterringcr.'' 
Procopius  died  at  lim  in  1680.  He  wrote,  Dtr  Grm- 
WumdeHkat^  MiMer  Goltet  Mmae  HaffM-Gemag 
( Passnw.  1669)  \~HaUeit-Fratd  and  SetUn-TrvtlOM. 
1660,  ItMl):— J/urMik  Conciamotonmn  rytkmo-mtMi- 
am  ('Jd  ed.  Salsburg,  1667),  a  collection  of  sermoni  on 
8t,  Hary  :  —  Triemoh  DomtMcak  primum  (ibid,  Ifi7S>, 
sermons  fur  the  Christian  year :  —  Cateekuwtak  (ibiil. 
1674).  Comp.  BemarduB  a  Bononto, BMiatkeea  gcryr. 
Ct^ucmormn,  p.  217-219;  BrUhl,  GetekidUe  Jer  Ukra- 
tar  dri  Kiilhol.  DettUcAiamit,  p.  20  sq.;  Kebrus,  Ge- 
iiAichle  der  KaikoL  KanzMritdtamkeit  der  Dntidm 
(Regensburg,  1848),  vol  i,  g  S« ;  SchletUrer,  Ut^erntk- 
tidu  DartUUvng  der  Getehichte  der  kurAUcAm  Ditkt- 
ang  v.  gtwtlidttn  Murik  (Nbrdlingen,  1866),  p.  217  «(.; 
and  the  notice  of  the  latter  work  iit  Haodt'a  Thaaiag. 
JakreOericht,  ii,  1866,  p.  101  sq.    (a  P.) 

Procopovltich    See  Pbokopovitch. 

ProcraatlnatlOD,  tbe  postpMwment  of  a  maHcr 
from  one  day  to  another;  according  to  the  maxia  of 
the  buy  and  of  tbe  men  of  pleasure, "  Seria  in  aa«i- 
num  (diem  or  tenpns)."  Generally,  in  sucb  caaei^  6mt 
wears  on,  and  things  are  not  ihme,  at  leaat  not  m  tbe 
right  time  or  in  the  right  way:  "Cras.  eras  et  tesnper 
eras,  et  uc  dilabitur  ntas."  Tbe  system  of  pmcnMini- 
tion,  therefore,  is  to  be  commended  in  no  respect;  bat 
leaat  of  all  in  moral,  or,  better,  rehginns  matters  Ev- 
ery day  lost  in  our  moral  amendment  is  an  tnepar^ 
loas  a  kwe  tat  eternity,  as  reformation  becomes  tbt  hnr 
difficult  the  DDic  it  ia  delayed. 

Proctw  (formed  hf  a  eontraetion  from  the  La^ 
procurator)  deMgnatea  an  officer  eoiamiaakined  to  take 
care  of  another  pereon's  cause  in  ecclesiastical  mmtM,  in 
the  stead  of  the  party  whom  be  represents.  It  cone- 
spends  to  attorney  or  solicitor  in  the  other  courtL  In 
the  Church  of  Rome  there  are  eztra-prpctora,  a  dM 
who  settle  in  the  name  of  another  a  le{^  boaineM  of 
no  litiginas  character;  a  more  accurate  title  is  an*- 
datary.  The  title  of  proctor  has  been  preserved  onlr 
in  some  kinds  of  procurations  concerning  eccksisstieai 
afbiis.  These  proctors  may  act  instead  of,  I,  Briit 
and  bridegroom  for  the  conclusion  of  the  betrothaL  F«r 
not  only  the  acts  which  prepare  the  betrothal  ((radn* 
tut  tpoHSaliiii),  and  the  suit  (pactum  de  imemdii  jpM- 
mii^e),  which,  after  its  acceptation,  ukes  the  Ib*M 
nature  of  a  betrothal,  bnt  the  betrothal  itself,  or  tbr 
actual  contract  about  the  future  matrinKmy,  canbep«»- 
fomed  by  the  parties  either  in  person  or  by  pfooin- 
tion  (epontaUq  per  proenraforem).  Only  the  pmctM 
most  have  special  powers  for  the  conclusion  of  a  fswi- 
ise  of  marriage  with  a  determined  person  [/r.  84,  /% 
De  RH.  Rvpf.  xxiii,  2).  2.  Ebker party  al  the  WMrringr- 
act  itielf  (matrimonium  per  proeuratorem).  SbooM  Ike 
powers  given  to  the  mandatary  have  been  leealM  be- 
fore the  ovulation,  the  marriage -act  wouU  be  vatil 
.v«,  if  the  proet(f^..t  U^^t@^^]^»i(Wp  rf 
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tke  KTocAtion.   The  nundiuuy  roost  be  pneent  in ' 
pcnuD,  anA  cauiiot  be  repreoenUd  by  a  subatitute  (Sext. ' 
t.9,lM  Proeur.  i,  19);  and  tbe  briile  and  bridegroom 
tbu>  niiited  most  aft<xwanlB  give  their  coiueiit  in  pei^ 
•on.   Ill  CM  diaposilionB  of  canun  law  are  i)reMn-e«l 
ia  the  Auatrian  and  Bavarian  Isolation,  frotestant 
matriinuuial  law  reject*  narriage  by  procuration,  but 
admitB  an  exoeptiun  in  favor  of  royal  persons.    8.  God- 
falAen  and  goAnotken,  in  baptinni  or  cunfiTination, 
nay,  if  nick  »r  otberwiee  prevented,  cbooee  third  per- 
aooa  fur  their  representativee  at  the  holy  ceremony 
{pmewrator  pati-uu).    Aa,  according  to  tbe  decision  of 
the  Council  uf  Trent,  tbe  peraon  to  be  baptized  must 
have  a  godfather  and  a  godmother  (hiwj  et  um),  each  \ 
of  the  parties  can  make  cbojce  of  a  subsUtnie,  cither 
!Dale  or  female,  but  both  martdatariea  cannot  belong  to . 
the  same  mx.    Tbe  real  godfather,  not  his  tepreseuU-  . 
tive,  cuiitncta  in  itiis  case  the  cognatio  tpiritut^,  and 
the  prohibitiun  of  marriage  founded  on  it  {Ductar.  6'. ' 
Ctmyr,  Cone  Trid.  May  16,  1630,  Aug.  23  and  SepL  1, 
1721).    4.  Abtad  tUdort,  if  tbey  can  suffideiitly  jus-  | 
tify  their  abaeuce,  and  are  preparad  tw  svrear  to  it  (c  42, 
3  i,  X,  Z)e  Eltd,  i,  6),  cannot  declare  ibeir  vote  by  writ- 
ing, but  may  give  tlieir  mandate  to  a  colleague.  Eccle-  | 
■astica  are  prohibited  fn)ni  being  proctors  in  strictly  sec- ' 
nUr  afEiira,    In  the  Engliah  ecclewastical  constitution, . 
proctora  are  those  clergymen  who  are  cboaeo  in  each  I 
diocese  to  represent  their  brethren  in  convocation. 

In  tbe  universities  the  name  refers  to  those  officen 
wbo^  as  rqiresentatives  of  the  whole  body  of  masters  of 
■Its,  main  win  the  discipline  of  the  aniveru^.   The  | 
proctors  are  cbosen  out  of  tbe  several  colleges  by  turn. 
Hw  pn^mctoia  are  the  dqiutica  of  tbe  proctors. 

Pxootori  David  CL,  a  Plesbytoian  minister,  was 
ban  in  New  Hampshire  in  1792.  He  graduated  at  \ 
Dartmowth  College,  Hanover,  N,  H.,  in  1818,  studied  \ 
divinity  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass., 
was  licensed  by  a  Congregational  association,  and  in 
1829  was  ordained  by  a  Congregaiiooal  council,  and 
went  West  uuder  the  aus|ricea  of  the  Cmneeticut  Home 
Hisnooary  Sooeiy.  His  first  Held  of  labor  was  Indian- 
apolis, In^;  snfaaetiuently  he  moved  to  Kentucky,  and 
took  charge  of  the  Church  in  Springfield  and  Lebanon. 
In  1826  be  was  temporarily  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  after  which  he  was  with- 
oot  cbaiite  for  a  number  «f  years.  He  die*  Jan.  18, 
1865.  Mr.  Procter  was  an  able  preacher,  and  had  con- 
liderable  reputation  as  a  scholar.  See  Wilson,  Prtrii. 
Hit.  Almmac,  1866,  p.  167.    (J.  U  S.) 

Pzooiumtloa.  Different  meanings  have  been  ap- 
plied to  this  word.  1.  An  entertunroent  given  to  tbe 
archdeacon  with  provision  for  seven  horses  knd  six  men. 
1  An  equivalent  in  ntoneyj  according  to  Lyndwood, 
7s.  6dl  to  the  archdeacon  and  Is.  to  each  of  the  other 
six  at  bis  visitation,  to  commute  for  the  provision  or 
eatertainmeiit  which  was  formerly  expected  to  be  pro- 
vided at  tbe  time  of  vinuiion.  8.  An  entertainment 
made  at  b  viaitatiim  for  a  tMshofi,  In  1886  a  mooey 
composition  was  permitted  to  be  offered  pope  Bene- 
dict XI!,  Nit  only  one  pmcuralinn  ronld  be  demanded 
if  aereral  churches  were  visited  in  one  dev.  The 
smonnt  varied  in  different  countries.  In  England  sn 
archbishop  received  220  turons,  a  tushop  150,  an  arch- 
deacon 60,  and  an  arcbpriest  or  rural  dean  10.  See 
StaoDAi. 

Proonrfttor.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Vulfpite  or  in  the  A.  V.,  nor  is  its  accurste  Greek  equiv- 
alent, Jmrpowc  (thongh  used  by  I'hilo,  I^,  ad  dtium, 
and  by  JiWphns.  Ata.  xx,  6,  2,  8,  6 :  cnmp.  xx,  5,  1 ; 
bis  fllike  ia  called  JnryMiw^  \j3>id.  xx,  fi,  I  ]),  found  in 
this  sense  in  the  tireek  Testament,  where  it  is  repre* 
senlcd  by  ibe  vagner  term  iiyt^m;  rendered  by  our 
tranriarnra  "governor"  (Luke  ii,  2;  Matt,  xxvii,  2; 
xxviii,  14,  etc.).  'Bytfitirv  also  occurs  in  a  perfectly 
Csmml  aente  (Matt,  x,  18 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  14).  In  Malt,  it,  6 
liianiularad  "pitee^"  and  eoneaponda  to  the  Hebfew 


S|4k.  **  Governor'' in  tbe  A.  y.  is  alao  used  brt^s^p- 
X^C  (2  Ciff.  xl,  82).  dioucqn/c  is  auotlier  Greek  term 
fur  procurator.  The  word  ifyt/iMV,  or  procurator,  ia 
generally  a|i|die«l,  both  In  the  original  and  in  our  version, 
to  the  prucuaton  of  Judisa,  Pontius  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii, 
etc.),  Felix  (Acta  xxiii),  and  Festua  (xxvi,  80) ;  but  it 
is  also  used  of  Cyrenius  (Quirious),  who  held  tbe  nore 
respottsibte  and  disiitiguislied  office  of  pttuf  or  UguluM 
Cataru  over  the  province  of  Syria  (Luke  ii,  2).  Proo> 
urators  were  chieHy  despatched  (n  the  imperial,  and  not 
to  the  senatorial  pruvinces.  See  Pkovikck.  The  rev- 
enues of  the  latter  dowed  into  the  crarium,  or  ex- 
chequer, while  these  of  the  former  belonged  to  the  fie- 
eus,  or  privy  puiae.  The  pmKratont  CmtnrU  wen 
specially  intrusted  with  the  iniereata  of  the  Oacm,  and 
iberefwre  managed  the  various  taxes  and  imposts,  per- 
forming  similar  dutiea  to  those  exercised  by  the  qun^ 
lurs  in  the  provinces  administered  by  the  senate.  Proc> 
nrators  were,  however,  sometimes  sent  as  well  as  qiurn- 
tors  to  the  senat(«ial  provinces(Tacil,  jlmi.xiii,  1 :  Dio 
Casik  liii,  16) ;  but  these  were  doubtless  oSeea  of  less 
dignity,  thongh  bearing  the  same  tlilb  Procurator  la 
also  used  fur  steward  (Hautas,  Ptttid,  2, 2, 14),  attemej 
(Ulpian,  Dig.  8,  8),  regent  (Cnar,  B.  C.  iii.  112),  etc 
They  were  selected  from  among  men  who  bad  been  con- 
suls or  pnetors,  and  sometimes  fnim  the  inferior  senators 
(UioCass. liii,  18-15).  Therwereattendedbystxlictors, 
used  the  military  dress,  and  wore  the  sword  (iUd.  18). 
No  quMlor  came  into  the  emperor's  provinces,  bat  the 
pnperQr  and  revemiea  of  the  imperial  tnamaj  ynm  ad> 
miniateted  by  the  rationales,  procKratorrt,  and  adorn 
of  the  emperor,  who  were  chosen  from  among  bis  Oved- 
meo,  or  from  among  the  knights  (Tacit.  Nitt.  v,  9 ;  Dio 
Cass,  liii,  15).  Sometimes  the  procurators  were  in- 
vested with  tbe  dignity  of  Ugati,  or  procurators  eum 
jurf  gtadii  (rp  iiri  waffty  Uovoif,  Josephiis,  War,  ii, 
8, 1),  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  procurators  ef  Jn- 
daa,  which  had  been  made  a  sub-province  of  Syria 
(TrpoffSqri)  rqc  Sfpt'oc*  i*'-  ^liit,  I,  1)  since  the 
depuaition  of  the  ethnarch  Archelaus,  A.D.  6.  There  is 
therefore  no  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  ^tfuiv.  in  the 
New  Test.,  since  we  find  from  inscriptions  that  pneses 
and  procurator  were  often  interchangeable  (Gruter,  p. 
498,  b).  In  one  respect,  indeed,  tbe  ^yt/iilyt;  were 
even  more  powerful  than  the  prooonsiiLi  themselves 
(Av^vwaroi);  for,  bring  regarded  as  the  immediate 
emiiMuice  and  representatives  of  the  Caaar,  by  whom 
they  were  appointed  to  an  indefinite  tenure  of  office 
(Din  Casii  liii,  18-16),  they  had  tbe  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment  at  their  own  discretion  (John  xix, 
10;  Josephus,  War,  ii,  8,  1).  They  also  governed  the 
province  when  the  proconsul  was  dead  or  abseut, "  vice 
prnconsulnm,"  as  we  see  from  many  inacriptions  (Murat. 
p.  907,  4,  etc.).  In  a  turbulent  and  seditious  province 
like  Judtsa,  their  most  frequent  firactioiie  were  of  a  mil- 
itary or  Judicial  character.  The  flret  procurator  was 
Coponiu^  who  was  sent  out  with  Quirinus  to  take  a  cen- 
sus of  the  property  of  tbe  Jews  and  to  confiscate  that  of 
Archelaus  (Josephus,' vlnf.  xviii,  1,  1).  His  succeaaot 
was  Marcus  Ambiviits,  then  Annius  Rnfas^  in  whose 
time  the  emperor  Angostus  died.  Tiberius  sent  Vale* 
riiu  Gratits,  who  was  procurator  for  eleven  yean^  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ponrius  Pilate  (ibid.  2,  2).  who  to 
called  by  Josephus  (3>id,  8, 1)  ^ytfttiiv,  as  he  is  in  th* 
New  Test.  He  was  subject  to  the  governor  (pnesn) 
of  Syria,  fitr  the  council  of  the  Samaritans  denounced 
Pilste  to  Vilellius,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  and  put  one 
of  his  own  friends,  Mareellus,  in  his  place  {ibid.  4,  2). 
The  headqnartem  of  the  proeiinitor  were  at  Oesarea 
(Josephus,  War,  it,  9,  2;  Acts  xxiii,  28),  where  he  had 
a  Jndgment-seat  (xx  v,  fi)  in  tbe  andieneei^^iamber  (ver. 
28),  and  was  assisted  by  a  council  (ver.  IS)  whom  he 
consulted  in  cases  nfdifltculty,  the  flssfsiorM  (Sueton. 
Gi'Ib.  14),  or  riyifi6vfi,yfho  are  mentioned  by  Joeephus 
{War,  ii,  16,  1)  as  having  been  cwmulted  by  Cestiiis, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  wh^,|«i^iEbfiQ«)g^«l« 
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agaioBt  Fbnis,  the  procurator  uf  Jud^a.  More  impor- 
tant cases  were  laid  before  the  empenir  (Acts  xxv,  12; 
cotnp.  Josepbus,  ^nf.  xx,  6,  2).  The  procuratur,  as  the 
represenutive  of  the  empen>r,  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  hU  subjecti  (Di<>  Cass,  liii,  14 ;  Matt,  xxvii, 
26),  which  was  denied  to  the  proconsul.  In  the  New  TesL 
we  nee  the  procurator  only  in  his  Judicial  capacity. 
Thus  Christ  is  brought  before  Pontius  filale  as  a  polit- 
ical afleader  (Matt,  xxvii,  2,  11),  and  the  accusation  is 
heard  by  the  procurator,  who  is  seated  on  the  judgment- 
seat  (ver.  19),  Felix  heard  St.  Paul's  accuoaUun  and 
defence  from  the  judgment-seat  at  Coearea  (Acta  xxiv), 
which  was  in  the  open  air  ia  Che  gi^t  atadium  (Joae- 
phiM,  War,  ii.  d,  2),  and  Sl  P»u1  calls  him  "Judge" 
(Acts  xxir,  10),  as  if  ihifl  term  described  his  chief  func- 
tions. The  procurator  (^(/iwv)  is  again  alluded  to  in 
his  Judicial  capacity  in  1  Pet.  ii,  U.  He  was  attended 
by  a  cohort  as  body-guard  (Matt,  xxvii,  27).  and  ap- 
parently went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  high 
festivals,  and  there  resided  in  the  palace  of  Herod  (Jo- 
aephus,  War,  ii,  14,  3 ;  Philo,  De  L^.  ad  Caium,  g  87, 
ii,  589,  ed.  Mang.)'  if*  which  was  the  pratonum,  or 
"Judgment-hall,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (Matt, 
xxvii,  '27 ;  Mark  xv,  16 ;  comp.  Acts  xxiii,  3a).  Some- 
times, it  appears,  Jerusalem  was  made  his  winter  quar- 
ters (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi'ii,  8,  1).  The  high-priest  was 
appointed  and  removed  at  the  will  of  the  procurator 
(ibid,  i,  2).  Of  the  oppreasiuB  and  extortion  practiced 
by  one  of  these  officers,  Geasiut  Florua,  which  resulted 
in  opeti  rebellion,  we  have  an  account  in  Josephus  (Ant. 
XX,  II,  1;  Wai\  ii,  14,  2).  The  same  laws  held  both 
for  the  governors  of  the  imperial  and  senatorial  prov- 
inces, that  thej-  could  not  raise  a  levy  or  exact  more 
than  an  appointed  sum  of  money  from  their  subjects, 
and  that  when  their  successors  came  they  were  to  return 
to  Borne  within  thrte  months  (Dio  Cass,  liii,  15).  The 
pomp  aiul  dignity  of  the  procurators  may  be  inferred 
from  the  narrative  of  these  trials,  and  from  the  titles  of 
*>  most  excellent"  and  "most  noble"  (Kp&Turrt),  applied 
to  them  by  such  different  lips  as  those  of  Claudius  Ly- 
sias,  TertuUiao,  and  SL  Paul ;  yet  they  were  usually 
chosen  from  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  the  equites,  or 
even  thefreedmen  of  the  emperor;  and  the  "nwst  noble 
Felix,"  in  particular,  was  a  mere  manumitted  slave 
(Taoit.  HiA  v.  9 :  ^4  nr.  xii,  M ;  Sueton.  CtmnL  38).  It 
is  satisfactory  to  And  that  even  in  the  minutest  detalla 
the  glimpses  of  their  position  afforded  to  us  by  the  New 
TesL  are  corroborated  by  the  statements  of  heathen 
writers.  The  violence  (Luke  xiii,  1),  the  venality  (Acta 
xxiv,  26),  the  insolence  (John  xix,  22),  and  the  gross 
injustice  (Acts  xxiv,  27),  which  we  see  exemplitied  in 
thrir  conduct  towaida  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  are 
amply  illustrated  by  oonlcropoiaiy  htstorians  (Josephus, 
A  nt.  xviii,  3, 1 ;  H'ar,  li,  9 ;  Cicero,  In  Verrem,  passim) ; 
and  they  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  emperor 
Trajan  that  he  called  the  extortions  of  provincial  gov- 
ernors "  the  spleen  of  the  empire"  (comp.  Aurel.  VicL 
£pit.  42).  Vespasian  (moi^e  juo)  took  a  more  humomus 
view  of  the  matter,  and  said  that  the  procurators  were 
like  sponges  (Sueton.  Vetp.  16).  The  presence  of  the 
wives  of  Pilate  (MatL  xxvii,  19)  and  Felix  (Acta  xxiv, 
24)  nminds  us  of  the  famous  debate  on  the  proposition 
of  Ciecina  to  forbid  the  proconsuls  and  procurators  to  be 
accompanied  by  their  wives  (TaciL  Am.  iii,  33,  34). 
This  had  been  the  old  and  perhaps  the  wise  regulation 
of  earlier  days,  since  the  cruelty,  ambition,  and  luxury 
of  these  ladies  were  often  more  formidable  to  the  provin- 
cials than  those  of  the  gnveraors  themselves.  But  the 
rule  had  often  been  violated,  and  had  of  late  been  de- 
liberately abandoned.  We  Bee,  too,  in  the  ready  hand- 
ing'-over  of  the  prisoner  from  one  authority  to  another 
(avitrtfi^fv.yemisit,  Lake  xxiii,  7;  Acts  xxvi,32),  some 
trace  of  that  salutary*  dread  of  being  denounce<l  after 
their  term  of  office  was  over,  which  alone  acted  as  a 
check  upon  the  lawlessness  oif  even  the  most  iinscru- 
pukus  governors.  Even  the  mention  made  of  things  at 
first  sight  so  trivial  aa  the  tribunal  {^nt"Ot  >od  the  tes- 


sellated pavement  (Xt^iMm^wrm')  on  which  it  was  de- 
vate<l,  derives  an  iiit*"^  and  importance  frtmi  the  fact 
that  they  were  conventional  symbols  of  wealth  and  dig- 
nity, and  that  Julius  Cesar  thought  it  worth  wbUe  t« 
carry  oue  about  with  him  from  place  to  pbue  (Sm««>. 
JmL  c.  46).  Sea  Kbnnda,  De  Slatm  JuAttt  IVorisb 
(Franc  1698 ;  also  in  Iken,  TAe$,  Nm.  ii,  589) ;  Deylii^ 
Obtervat.  ii,  429;  (iroaamann,  De  PmeHnlan  (lipa. 
1828);  Ungen,  in  the  TAeoL  QwniaimAr.  (1862)  iii; 
BMe  EtbtcaUtr,  iii,  160.    See  Uovxioiob. 

Prodiciaas,  a  body  of  Antinomiaii  Gnostic  here- 
tics,  took  their  name  from  their  founder,  Prudunn.  a 
heretic  of  the  2d  century,  who  instituted  the  sect  uf  the 
Adamites.  Prodicus  maintained  that  be  and  his  ful- 
luwen  were  the  sons  of  the  most  high  tiod,  a  mvil 
race  (c/'7mTc)r  *nd  therefore,  in  our  self-eomit, 
thought  themselves  bound  by  no  laws.  They  rejected 
the  ^bbath;  dispensed  with  prayer  and  all  ordinanon 
of  external  worship,  which  they  considered  to  be  newt- 
sary  only  for  those  who  were  under  the  power  of  At 
Demiui^  They  indulged  in  open  prodigacr,  callbig 
themselves  Adamites,  because  they  professed  to  imitate 
the  condition  of  bodily  life  which  marked  our  firat  pai^ 
enu  before  their  falL  Their  maxim  was  that  ibcy 
were  restored  by  Christ  to  a  state  of  innocence  eqnsl  to 
that  which  characterized  Adam  before  his  tranagrts- 
sion ;  and  that,  therefore,  whenever  they  appeared  to- 
gether, they  should  not  be  ashamed  to  appear  as  Aden 
did  in  the  time  of  his  innocence.  They  were  in  tkt 
habit  of  appealing  to  the  authority  of  certain  ^Moy- 
phal  books  which  were  attributed  to  Zoroaster.  Prod* 
icuB  is  placed  by  Baronius  in  A.D.  120,  before  Taleoti- 
niis.  His  followers  are  sometimes  identified  with  the 
Adamitet,  and  sometimes  with  the  OrigemtU.  See 
Clement  Alex.  Strom,  i.  304;  Ui,  4S8;  rii,  722;  Tbesd- 
oret,  Fai.  Harrt.  i.  6 ;  Farrar,  Eedet.  Diet,  a.  v.;  Sen* 
der,  Church  Httt.  i,  461. 

Prodlcul  (I),  in  Athenian  philosopher  of  the  sdMol 
of  the  Sophiets,  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  aad 
forerunner  of  the  latter  in  the  domain  of  philosophr, 
inasmuch  as  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  logical  and 
ethical  efforts  of  Socrates.  Prodicus  was  a  native  of 
Sulis,  in  the  island  of  Ceos.  He  went  frequently  K> 
Athnu  for  the  pnrpoae  of  transacting  bnrinces  oo  behalf 
of  his  native  city,  and  even  attracted  admiradnn  ia  tbt 
senate  as  an  orator  (Plato,  Hipp.  Maj,  p.  282;  oeop. 
PhilosL  VU.  Soph,  i,  12),  although  his  vmce  was  <teep 
and  apt  to  fall  (PUto,  Proto^.  p.  816,  a;  PhilwL  I  c). 
I^utarch  describes  him  as  slender  and  weak  (Flat,  n 
*«M  ger.  nt  Aetp.  c.  15) ;  and  Plato  speaks  of  a  dtgnc 
of  eftminaey  which  reaulted  tbcreftom  (Pnlog.  p> 
816,  d).  PhUostratus  ia  the  flrst  who  taxes  bin  with 
luxury  and  avarice  (Lc;  eomp.WtMiK,  Kleite Sehjf- 
ten,  ii,  518,  etc.).  In  the  Pntoftrrat  of  Plato,  wUeh 
points  to  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad  (any  toore  ex* 
act  determination  ia  disputable)  as  the  time  at  which 
the  dialngne  ia  suppned  to  take  place,  Prodicus  is  am- 
tioned  as  haring  iwevionsly  arrived  in  Athena.  Still 
hiter,  when  Isomtes  (bom  01. 86, 1)  ia  meniioiMd  is 
his  disnple  (see  Welcker,  ProHtot  nxt  Keot,  Fsrjayr 
det  8oemte»,  published  fint  in  the  Ititrimiithta  Mmrm 
da-  PhUolngie,  von  Welcker  and  NKke,  i,  1-89,  533-543^ 
afterwards  in  Welcker's  Kteine  Sch^ftai,  ii,  393-541), 
and  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  Prodicus  wm 
still  living  (PUto,  ApoL  p.  19,  c).  The  dates  of  hit 
birth  and  death  cannot  be  determined.  The  suteniM 
of  SnidaaCs.  v.;  cemp.8cb(d.  on  Plato  i>eAp.x, 600, 
c)  that  be  mn  contemned  to  the  hemlock  cup  ai  s 
corrupter  of  the  youth  in  Athena  aoaoda  very  sni(a- 
cious  (comp.  Welcker,  p.  582).  According  to  the  stsit> 
ment  of  Philostratns  (p.  488  — comp.  p.  496,  ed.  Oka- 
rius),  on  which  little  more  reliance  can  be  pUced,  bt 
delivered  his  lecture  on  virtue  and  vice  in  Tliebv  sad 
^rta  also.  The  Apelogjf  of  Plato  nnitca  him  with 
Go^iaa  and  Hippiaa  in  the  statewent  that  into  whlST>r 
city  they  might  a^a^^^f^yf^^mimam 
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the  TOoth.  Lucian  (Vtf.  Herod,  c  8)  nentioiia  him 
UDODg  tboM  who  had  held  lectures  at  Olyropia.  In 
the  (Ualogues  of  l^lu  he  ia  mentioned  or  introduced, 
not  indeed  without  irony,  though,  as  compared  with 
tbe  other  Sophists,  with  a  ceruin  degree  or  esteem 
(//9>p.  jra>p.SS2;  neos/.  p.  151,  b;  />Aado,60;  Pro- 
Ujff.^M\,m;  C:Aamt(J.p.l63,d:  J/eiMi,p.96;  CruljiL 
p.  S84,  b;  Symp.  p.  177;  Kuthyd.  p.  S0&).  Aristopha- 
nes, in  the  Ctoudt  (L  860),  deals  more  indulgently  with 
him  than  with  Socrates ;  and  the  Xenophontic  Socrates, 
for  the  purpose  or  combating  the  viJupluouanesa  of  Ar- 
istippua,  borrows  from  the  boolc  of  tb«  wise  Prodicus 
{np6i.  i  ffofvc)  the  story  of  the  choice  of  Hercules 
[Mmor.  ii,  1,  §  21,  etc.).  Tliis  sepanitioo  of  Prodicus 
fium  the  other  8npbiata  has  been  pMiitcd  oat  by  Welcker 
in  tbe  above-quuied  tmtise  (p.  400.  etc).  Uke  Protag- 
oras aiHl  others,  Prodicus  delivered  lectures  ui  return  for 
the  paynient  of  contributions  (^Imiiirwrai — Xenoph. 
ifrw.  ii,  1,  §  21;  comp.  Philost.  p.  482;  Diug.  I^ert. 
ix,  50;  ttpafiZoiTO — Tififf.  Plato,  Prvf,  8U,  b)  of  from 
half  a  drachma  to  fifty  drachnue,  probably  according  as 
tbe  beareiB  Umitcd  tbemaelvea  to  a  aiugle  lecture,  or 
cottred  into  an  agieenent  for  a  more  complete  course 
{Anack.6i  CnayLp.SS4,\>i  Aristot.  AkT.  iU,  U,  §  9 ; 
Suid.  s,  v.;  comp,  Welcker,  p.  414).  Prodicus  is  said 
to  hare  amasMd  a  great  amount  of  money  {Hipp.  Mnj. 
p.  282,  d ;  Xenoph.  Symp.  iv,  62 ;  i,  5 ;  on  the  practice 
of  paviiiff  for  instruction  and  lectures,  comp.  again 
Velckcr,  t  a  p.  412,  etc.). 

As  PiodicHB  and  others  m«nt^ned  with  regard  to 
tbemaelrcs  that  they  stood  equally  on  tbe  cunflnes  of 
pbilnsnpby  and  politica  {Eutkyd.  p.  805,  c),  so  Plato 
repmenta  his  instructions  as  chiefly  ethical  {Meno,  p. 
96,  d;  onmp.  Dt  Rfp.  x,  p.  600,  e),  and  gives  the 
preference  to  his  distinction  of  ideas — as  of  those  of 
ciiurage,  rashneni,  boldness — over  similar  attempts  of 
other  Sophii«s  (/«(V^  p.  197,  c).  What  pertained  to 
thn  ptnnt  was  pinfaably  only  contained  in  indiTidiutl 
sbow<ontiotia  (Dior.  LacriL,  Philoat  U.  ec.),  which  he 
usoally  declined  (Philoat.  p.  492).  Though  known  to 
CaUiinaehna,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
kmger  preeenred  (Welcker,  p.  465,  etc.).  In  contrast 
with  Gorgiaa  and  others,  who  boasted  of  possessing 
tbe  art  of  making  the  small  appear  great,  the  great 
small,  and  of  expatiating  in  loi.g  or  sfamt  epecdwa, 
Prodkna  required  that  the  speech  dwuld  he  neither 
long  nor  short,  but  of  the  proper  measure  (Plato,  Pkmd. 
P.M7,  a;  comp.  Cor^.  p.  449,  c ;  Prot.  p.  884,  e,835,  b, 
S88,  d :  Aristnt.  RAtt.  iii,  17),  ami  it  is  only  as  associated 
with  other  Sophists  that  he  is  charged  with  endeavoring 
10  make  the  weaker  canse  strong  by  means  of  his  rhet- 
oric (Ciaero,  Bmt.  c  8).  He  paid  eapedal  attention  to 
tbe  correct  use  of  words  (Plato,  Eutl^  p.  187,  a;  Cra- 
lSrf.pbS84,b*,  comp. Galen, /*//4gNKr.(fc^rfKtiJliv,  PL 
461, 1),  and  -the  distinction  of  expreariona  related  in 
senae(/'^d(.p.l97,  d;  /Vot.p.840,a,84l,a;  Ckarmid. 
p.  168,  d;  Jfcno,  p.  75,  c;  comp.TbemisL  Oraf.  iv,  p. 
116).  But  he  deserves  greater  remembranoe  for  his 
parenetical  discourse  on  moral  autijects,  among  which 
one  of  the  best  known  is  Hrrculrt  ai  the  Crou  Roadi 
(Philost.  p.  496;  Xenopbon,  Mem.  ii,  1,  %  21, only  quotes 
the ffvyrpa^/ia  wtpi  tov  'HpatKiovQ).  Itwaaentilled 
'^Mt  (SuitL  s.  V.  'Qpni  and  IlpnJI. ;  Schot.  ad  Aris- 
toph.  1.S60.  Respecting  the  different  explanations 
of  this  title,  see  Welcker,  p.  466,  etc,  who  refers  it  to 
the  youthful  bloom  of  Hercules).  To  Hercules,  as  he 
was  OD  the  point,  at  his  entrance  on  the  age  of  youth, 
of  deciding  for  one  of  the  two  paths  of  life— that  of  vfa-r 
toe  and  that  of  vice — tliere  appear  two  women,  the  one 
ef  digiufied  beanly.  adorned  with  purity,  modesty,  and 
diaetMion,  the  other  of  a  voluptuous  form  and  mere- 
irieioiia  look  and  dresSi  The  tatter  promises  to  lead 
bim  by  the  shortest  road,  witboat  any  toil,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  every  pleasure.  The  other,  white  she  re- 
m\ad»  him  of  his  progenitors  and  his  noble  nature,  does 
ant  conceal  from  him  that  the  gods  have  not  trr»rtt»A 
wlM  ta  really  beautiful  and  gMid  apr 


and  careful  striving.  The  one  seeks  to  deter  him  ftom 
the  path  of  virtue  by  urging  the  difficulty  of  it;  the 
other  calls  attention  to  the  unnatural  character  of  en- 
joyment which  anticipates  the  need  of  it,  its  want  of 
tbe  highest  joy,  that  arising  from  noble  deeds,  and  the 
consequences  of  a  life  of  vuluptuouaneM^  and  bow  ^e 
herself,  honored  by  gods  and  men,  leads  to  all  noUft 
works,  and  to  true  well-bang  in  idl  cifcumstanoes  of 
life.  Hercules  decides  for  virtue.  This  outline  in  Xen- 
opbon prubably  represents,  in  a  very  abbreviated  form, 
and  with  the  omission  of  all  collateral  references,  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  original,  of  which  no  fragments  re- 
main (comp.  Welcker,  p.  469,  etc,  who  also  shows  that 
tbe  aroplitications  in  Dio  Chysostomus  and  Themistiua 
belong  to  these  rhetoricians,  and  are  not  derived  from 
the  Mora  of  Prodicus,  p.  488,  etc  Respecting  the  nu- 
merous imitadons  of  this  narrative  in  poets,  philoso- 
phers, rhetoricians,  and  in  works  of  art,  see,  in  like 
manner,  Welcker,  p.  467,  etc).  In  another  speech, 
which  treated  of  riches,  and  the  substance  of  which  is 
reproduced  in  the  dialogue  Kryria;  l*rodicaB  undertook 
to  show  thtf  the  ralue  of  external  goods  depends  rim- 
ply  upon  the  use  whleh  la  made  of  them,  and  that  vir^ 
tue  must  be  teamed.  (Welcker  endeavors  to  point  oat 
tbe  coincidence  of  the  former  doctrine  with  that  of  Soc- 
rates and  Antisthenes,  p.  493,  etc.)  Similar  sentiments 
were  expressed  in  I'rodicus's  Praite  nf  Affricvlftirt 
(Themist.  Orat.  80,  p.  849;  comp.  Welcker,  p.  496, 
etc).  Hia  viewa  respecting  the  wonhtessncsa  <^  earth- 
ly life  in  diflbrent  agea  and  calUngs,  and  how  we  must 
long  after  freedom  from  connection  with  the  l>ody  in 
tbe  heavenly  and  cognate  »ther,  are  found  represented 
in  the  dialogue  Axiodiy;  from  a  lecture  by  Prodicus; 
as  also  bis  doctrine  that  death  is  not  to  be  feared,  as  it 
aflects  neither  the  living  nor  the  departed  (comp.  Stoh. 
Sam.  XX,  86).  Whether  tbe  appended  arguments  for 
immorMlity  are  Iwmmed  from  liim,  as  Welcker  (p.  600) 
endeavors  to  show,  is  doabtfiiL  "nw  gods  he  regarded 
as  powniflcatiooa  of  the  son,  moon,  rivers,  fountains, 
and  whatever  else  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  our  life 
(Sext.  Emp.  Adv.  Malk.  i,  St;  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Dear, 
42),  and  he  is  therefore,  though  hastily,  charged  with 
atheism  (ibid.  55).  Prodicus  declared  death  to  be  de- 
sirable as  an  escape  from  the  evila  of  life.  His  moral 
consciousness  therefore  certainly  lacked  philosopbieal 
I  basis  and  depth.  See,  besides  the  authoritlea  already 
'  quoted.  Hummel,  De  Prodico  Sopkufa  (Leyden,  1847) ; 
!  Cougnv,  De  Prodico  Crio,  SocralU  magirtro  (Paris, 
1 1868) ;'  Diemer,  De  Prod.  Ceio  (Corbach,  1859) ;  Kril- 
,  roer,  Die  A  Beynrie  del  Prodikot  v.  der  Traum  dei  Lvki' 
onoi,  in  the  JVeue  JakrbUcker  jUr  Phil.  v.  Padagogiky 
xciv  (1866),  4S9-448;  Ithus,  Die  alte  Beredtamknt 
(Leips.  1668),  p.  29  aq. ;  Ueberweg.  HiH.  of  Philoiopkg, 
1,78;  Smith, /M&i/Orvei  and  JSMum  Awv. and  Jfjh 
/AoJ:a.v. 

Frodloaa  (2).   See  PttODiaAxa. 

Frodlgiea.    Wonderful  appearances  which  were 
'  supposed  among  tbe  ancient  heathens  to  beiokeii 
I  some  impcitding  misfortune  or  cahimity.   These  Iw 
'  ing  regarded  as  uarka  of  the  anger  of  the  giNlis 
I  they  were  considered  as  calling  for  prayers  and  sae- 
i  riilces.    Whenever  prodigies  were  seen,  the  ponti- 
fices,  or  priests,  proceeded  to  perform  certain  public 
rites  by  way  of  expiation.    Tbe  fall  of  meteoric 
stones  was  accounted  a  prmligy,  and  almost  all  the 
others  might  be  explained  by  peculiar  natural  phe- 
nomena which  in  tboae  ancient  timea  were  not  oitder- 
stood. 

Prodymna  (or  Pradymta  or  Pradgtmaa)  was,  in 
the  Indian  mythology,  an  avatar  of  Kama  (q.  v.),  the 
love-god. 

Proedri  (wptw^^,  I^L  praridet,  praridentei)  ia 
one  (if  the  titles  which  were  given  in  the  ancient  Church 
'■>  the  bishops,  and  was  used  in  chM^^nection  with 
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rived  from  the  wpotHpia,  the  elevated  teat  which  the  | 
bishop  occupied  in  the  synod  and  io  the  religious  as-  j 
•eroblies  of  the  people.  See  Colemen,  A  ndtnt  Chi$- 
HanUg  ExoHplifitd  (Phila.  1866,  8vo),  p.  ISI,  and  the  | 
references  quoted  on  p.  601 ;  Siegel,  Ckriallickt  Alter-  \ 
Ihumer  (see  Index  in  vol.  iv);  Biddte,  CMriil.  AtOipii- 
Het,  p.  211. 

FroedroslB,  sacriSces,  or,  aa  mme  allege,  a  festival 
offered  to  Demeter  or  Cerce  at  seed-time,  with  the  view 
of  leenring  a  bountiful  harvcM.— Gardner,  FaitMs  of  Me 
lKorMa.v. 

Proeatoa  (Tpoeoruc),  one  of  the  names  by  which 
the  early  Church  disttnguiihed  ifae  teachers  or  preach- 
ertfram  the  "brethren" (1  Tim.v,  17).    Justin  Martyr 
usee  the  term  as  synonymous  with  i^xip^c,  when  ht> 
speaks  of  the  irpoiVTwc  •>  the  person  whose  duty  it  is 
to  consecrate  the  elemenu  in  the  administration  nf  ibe 
lord's  Supper  (^Apolog,  u,  67),  a  duty  subsequently  per- 
formed  only  by  the  iHabop  except  in  hia  absence.  (W- 
^D*a  decree,  A.D.  756,  is  as  follows :   Nnliua  presbyter  i 
pnasumat  missas  celebrare  sine  Jussione  episcopi  in  ciijiw  I 
parochiaest."   The  Council  of  Aries  laid  similar  restric-  I 
tiona  upon  deacons  [canon  16].)   The  title  Proettot  was  ' 
translated  into  Latin  by  Prapot^t,  whence  the  English  , 
word  Prorott  (q.  v.).  See  Coleman,  A  ncifnl  C/trirfumits 
Extmplified,  p.  102  et  al.;  Siegel,  ChritiL  AUerlkSinn- 
(see  Index  in  voL  iv) ;  Kiddle,  Ckritt,  AntiquHifM,  p.  21 1. 

Profana  (CQn,  otaarf^  Jer.  xxiii,  11 ;  jdi/SqXoc,  | 
Heb.  xii,  16).  To  profane  is  to  put  holy  things  to  vile  | 
or  oommon  uses;  as  the  mnneyMibangera  did  the  Tern-  ' 
pie,     converting  a  part  of  it  into  a  placo  of  burinese  , 
(Matt,  xxi,  12),  and  aa  those  do  who  allow  secular  oc-  j 
cnpatiuns  to  engross  any  part  of  the  Sabbath  under  tfie  I 
old,  or  of  the  Lord's  day  under  the  new  dispensstion  • 
(Exnd.  XX,  9-10).    Esau,  for  deepiung  his  birthright . 
and  its  privileges,  is  styled  by  the  apostle  "a  profane 
perauu"  (Heb.  xii,  16).  The  term  ia  also  used  in  oppo- ' 
siriun  to  iMily.   Thus  the  general  history  of  ancient  na- 
Uona  is  styled  profane,  as  distinguished  from  that  con- 
tained in  the  Bible ;  pmfane  writings  are  each  as  have 
been  composed  by  heathens,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  sacred  boolis  of  Scripture,  and  the  writings  of  Chris- 
tian authors  on  sacred  subjects.  I 

Profeaslo  Fidai  TRiDBitTiitA  is  the  tbrm  of  the  ' 
Boman  Cathulie  profession  of  (isith  in  which  it  took  I 
ahape  at  the  Council  of  Trent  and  in  which  it  was  after-  ' 
warda  published  1^  pope  Piua  IV,  to  ttiat  it  is  some- 1 
times  called  the  Crnd  of  Piu»  IV  {q.  v.).    The  gen-  | 
era!  Christian  confession  of  faith  bad  been  renewed  j 
in  the  third  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  Feb.  B, 
1M6  ((Jrcrc/ttm  Je  m/iiAoto  Jidfi),  but  there  was  need  of 
•oroething  for  general  use  in  tlie  Church  at  large,  so  that ; 
all  its  members  might  become  obligated  to  the  Church  | 
and  its  teaching*,  not  only  for  tb«r  own  faithfulness,  I 
bnt  for  their  arrayal  against  heretics.   Hence  Pirn  IV I 
tn  1666  ordered  to  be  prepared  a  Formila  Christiana 
tt  Catholiea  f'idei,  and  on  Sept.  4, 1560,  presented  it  for  { 
GOnsideration  to  the  cardinal  college.    In  1664  it  was ' 
flnally  promulgated,  and  persons  on  becoming  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  expected  to  recite  the  creed. 
This  profession  of  faith  runs  as  follnwa: 

"I  most  rtendfntiiljr  ndinll  atid  embrace  apnatallcnl  and 
eccl«'<lnBttcal  IrndltltHiB,  nnd  nil  uiher  almnrances  and 
Gonoitliilloui  of  the  nnie  Church. 

"1  iil«o  admit  the  holy  8c^fptnre^  according  to  thai 
sense  which  onr  hoi;  molber  the  Chnrch  has  held  and 
doet  holil,  to  which  )t  belmigB  to  Judge  of  the  tmeeenpe 
and  luierprelatlon  of  ihe  Scrlptnres:  naltber  will  I  ever 
take  and  luierpret  them  mlierwlse  than  according  to  the 
nnnntinons  conMiit  of  the  ruthers. 

"  I  niM)  prnre*P  thnt  there  are  imly  and  pmperltr  ptven 
sacraments  nfthe  new  law,  luMitnted  1^  Jepnxl'hrlsi  imr 
Lord,  and  neceMut?  fi>r  the  sslratlnn  ormanklnd,  (honsh  . 
nut  all  for  every  one— tn  wit :  baptism,  conflrmatltm,  the 
Bneharist,  pennnce,*  extreme  nncllon.  holy  arderf,t  and 

*  Ciider  pennnce  U  included  confession,  as  (he  Calholic  |  nble  time.  Tfie  minor  orders' are  fonr  fn'nnnber,  M>d  aiv 
sacrnment  nf  pennnce  cuDslats  of  three  parte— contrition 
or  enrrvw,  confession,  and  aattsfactlon. 
-  t  Ttm  clerical  ordera  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch  are  divided  I  etaie. 


matrimony!  and  that  they  confer  grace:  and  that  of  these, 
baptism,  eontlrmalion,  and  order  cauntit  be  idientsd 
without  sacril^e,  I  also  receive  and  admit  the  reestved 
and  approved  oeremunlea  of  the  Catholic  Cbntch,  aaed  Id 
the  solemn  admlulatmtluu  t>r  the  albrceald  aacnineat*. 

"  I  embrace  and  receive  all  and  everv  one  of  the  (blaei 
which  have  been  defined  and  detlarcd  is  Ihe  holy  CmdoI 
of  Trent  oincenitng  original      aud  Jasliflcatluu. 

"  I  prtife^  llkewlw,  that  In  the  mara  there  ts  uBtred  to 
Ood  a  true,  proper,  and  uru|ritlntiiry  aaeriflcc  Ak  ttte  liv- 
Ine  and  llie  dead ;  aud  that  in  the  most  bttly  sacrBmeet 
ortbe  Kncbarist  ibere  ia  truly,  really,  and  sobManilsny 
Ihe  body  aud  bloud,  toKether  with  the  niol  and  divlit- 
Ity  ofuur  Lord  Jesud  Christ:  and  that  there  is  made  s 
cbaniie  oflbe  wbde  snbeiance  of  ilie  bread  Into  the  bndT, 
uitd  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  bkiod, 
which  change  the CaihoUc Church  cnlli'  tmmOaiinttittw*. 
I  also  confeaa  that  tinder  either  kind  alone  Christ  ia  le- 
celved  whole  and  entire,  mid  a  tme  sacrameitt. 

"1  firmly  bold  that  there  Ik  a  ptirjfatorji,  and  thai  ttw 
snnls  ibereiu  detained  are  helped  by  the  suffhicH  of  Uw 
fHlihriii. 

"  Likewise,  thst  the  saints  retgnlos  with  Chri*i  ate  to 
Iw  honored  and  invtiCHted,  and  that  they  offer  np  praycn 
to  On<l  for  us ;  and  thst  their  relics  are  to  be  had  In  vco- 
emiioii, 

I  most  firmly  aaeert  that  ibe  Images  of  Cbrict,  trfths 
mother  of  God,  and  also  of  other  aatativ  ougbl  lo  bebad 
nnd  retained,  aud  that  dne  honor  and  veoeratlon  are  to 

he  t^iven  them. 

"I  alsoafflnn  that  the  power  oftndnlgeneeowaskftby 
OtirUt  ill  the  Church,  and  that  the  nae  of  ibem  is  mm 
u  holnome  to  ChrisLMii  people. 

"I  nckiiowtedRe  the  noly  Catholic  Apoatohc  Itomsa 
Chnrch  for  the  mother  nnd  miHtrees  of  all  churches :  and 
I  prointK  tme  obedience  t<t  the  bishop  of  Some,  roece^ 
For  b>  Si.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apoatles,  and  vicar  of  Jesas 
Christ." 

Then  follow  clauses  condemnatory  of  all  cootrary  doo- 
Iriiies,  and  expressive  of  adbeaion  to  ill  the  deflirittnw 
of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

It  ia  obrfawe  that  the  Cin^nio  FiAi  TVidhriMK  was 
framed  in  accordance  to  the  decrees  of  that  oooncil,  and 
has  chiedy  in  view  the  opinions  of  those  who  followed 
the  Reformation.  SeeH6hler,.S;srMMKs;  KollMr.Mr 
SynOolik  der  rdrnticlun  XtrcAr.  p.  141  sq. ;  Schaff,  CrteiB 
"/  ChriHadon  (see  Index  in  ToL  iii) ;  fhba,  Muf. 
the  Rf/ormaiion,  p.  402. 

Profeaaion.  Among  the  cerenoaies  of  baptiw  in 

the  early  Church,  one  of  great  importance  was  the  pre- 
feseion  of  faith  and  vow  tit  obedience.  The  catechumen 
first  renounced  tbe  ileviU  and  then  professed  to  live  in 
obedience  to  the  lawa  of  Christ   See  Pactum. 

Christians  are  required  to  make  a  pntadon  of  thrir 
faith  — I,  boldly  (Kom.  i,  16);  2,  explicitly  (MatLv. 
16)  I  8,  constantly  (Heb.  x,  2S);  4,  yM  not  oMta- 
tioiuly,  but  with  humili^  and  meekness. 

Among  the  Komanists,  profeuiim  denotes  the  enters 
iiig  into  a  religious  order,  wheret^  a  person  oAIhs  Iuib- 
self  to  God  by  a  tow  of  invitriaUy  ofaaernng  obctienet 
chastity,  and  poverty. 

Profaaaor,  a  term  commonly  used  in  the  iriigioai 
world  to  denote  any  person  who  makes  »a  open  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  reUgioa  of  Christ,  or  who  oat- 
wanlly  manifeala  his  attachment  to  Chtiatianiiy.  All 
real  Christiaiu  are  profesnon,  but  all  pnfcaaoa  ir  w« 
real  Christiana.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  thiogsefwonh 
and  importance,  we  find  connlerfeits.  There  are  many 
who  become  professors,  not  from  prindple,  from  invettv- 
gation,  from  love  to  the  truth,  but  from  interested  mo- 
tives, prejudice  of  education,  custom,  influence  nf  ccn- 
nections,  novelty,  etc,  aa  Saul,  Jehu,  Judaa,  Demw,t)M 
foolish  virgins,  etc.    See  Chribtiah. 

Profeatl  Dies.  Days  without  any  special  sct^ 
vice,  in  distinctiai  from  solemn  or  officiating  day^ 
which  indnde  stations,  litanies,  fasts,  and  feast^lays  cr 
festivals 


into  two  classes,  miertd  and  mitur  orders.  The  flrM  ctm- 
sists  nf  tDbdencons,  deacons,  and  prleni>,  who  are  hnond 
to  c«1lhacy,  and  ihe  daily  recitntfou  of  Ihe  Bmiarg, 
collection  nf  psnlms  and  prayers,  tyxnpylog  a  cnuMtler. 
ordei       "  ' 


preceded  by  the  IMsMn^  an  ecdeslasdral  menrnav  in 
which  the  hair  la  sbom,  toltlateiT  to  jy>  tttlsslaMkal 

Digitized  by  VjOOQTC 


PROFIAT  DURAN  027  PROKOPOVITCH 


Preflat  Dnrim,  whoM  JewiBh  name  was  Isaac  bm- 
>toae$  (auruBwd  KpkodattM  fimn  hia  priucipal  work 
niBK  nertl),  ia  noted  aa  a  gifted  poet,  phikaupher, 
and  aairotiomer.  He  flourubed  between  I860  and  14 1 2. 
In  the  bitter  penecutinn  nf  1891  he  waa  driven  out- 
wanllj  to  embrace  Ohriatiafiity  to  aave  bu  life.  In  or- 
der tu  throw  off  the  mask  of  a  religiun  wbkh  in  the 
name  of  luve  nearly  exteniiiiiated  all  hia  co-religimi- 
ista,  Profiat  and  a  friend,  who  had  become  an  apoeute 
for  like  reaMiis,  concluded  tu  go  to  Palestine  tu  cuiifess 
JudaiMD.    Protiat  Dtiraii  left  lirst  and  went  to  a  iiea- 


iUeroM  turn  in  grammfXHeam  eeOtOu  (Bmlm,  186S). 

(B.  P.) 

Piofitt,  Qborok  Marion,  a  miiiiiter  of  the  Metho- 
diat  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  boni  in  Yancey  Coun- 
ty, N,  C  about  1886,  He  professed  relif^ion  and  joined 
the  Church  in  1849.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Hulston 
Conference  in  1858.  His  drst  appointment  was  tn  the 
Cleveland  circuit  as  Junior  preacher;  his  second  war 
was  spent  on  Spencer  misMon ;  his  third,  on  Sulphur 
Springa  circuit;  hia  fourth,  on  Newport  circuit.  Ria 
health  having  failed,  he  went  to  Florida,  where  he  died 


place  in  the  «wth  of  Fiance,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  hia      S""J«y. ^  186*-  an  exemplary  and 


friend.   Meanwhile  Ben-«i«mo  met  with  Panl  of  Bur-  !  P««>' 

(q.  v.),  who  persuaded  him  to  remain  steadfastly  in  | 
his  Christian  faith.  Ben-Gionio  wrote  a  letter  to  Duran 
in  full  praise  uf  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  expounding  his 
religiuua  belief  and  exhorting  him  at  the  same  time  to 
be  alan  true  to  Christianity.  This  imbittered  Uuran 
not  only  against  his  friemi,  but  especially  against  the 
bishop  of  Burgos,  and  he  answereil  in  a  polemical  epis- 
tle, full  of  bitter  sarcasm  and  irony,  entitled  "^rin  b« 
^^rSKS  (Be  not  like  thy  Father*),  called  by  Christians 
Abtea  Bottca,  who,  misunderstanding  iu  purpose,  took 
it  aa  a  defence  of  Christianity,  white  in  reality  aimed 
■gainat  it.  The  mimie  leUer  waa  cqnivoeaL  It  waa 
believed  at  first  reading  that  it  waa  an  exhortation  to 
aund  Gut  in  the  religion  he  had  embraced,  but  the  mys- 
tery was  easily  discovered,  and  it  appeared  by  an  atten- 
tive oonsideratiiin  that  Duran  meant  to  oblige  his  friend 
to  return  to  Judaism.  Thia  celebrated  work  was  first 
puUiahed  at  Constantinople  in  1677  in  a  collection  of 
other  treatises.  Ic  was  then  republished  byA.Onnz- 
baig  in  the  collection  Cniai  ^Sp  (Breslan,  1844). 
Geig«r  published  a  German  translation  in  his  tTfaom- 
tdM/mcke  Znttch-ifi,  iv,  462-^  (Stuttgard,  1839), 
and  an  English  translation  was  published  in  the  JeKtsh 
*M»nis*TtN.Y.SepUl2, 1873).  Beudes,  Dnran  wrote 
Cnan  rV^ba  (rAe  RrpnatA  of  ike  Genfifaf),  in  12 
chapten,  which  haa  not  aa  yet  been  puUiahed.  An  ex- 
tract of  it,  aa  well  as  the  contents*  of  the  chapters,  is 
given  in  the  CuftttsyiM  of  Miehad'a  Library,  p.  86*,  866 
<Hanib.  1848):— IBK  mD»  (7^  WoHe  o/J^pkod),* 
Hebrew  grammar,  divided  Into  88  chapteta,  with  an  in- 
Ceraciiig  and  elaborate  introduction.    Endowed  with 


Prognostioator.  The  phrase  "monthly  prognos- 
licatfirs"  occurs  in  the  A-V.  u  a  rendering  of  D^S"''liT3 
C^p^n^,  maldnff  ktiotcn  at  to  the  montha,  in  Isa.  xlvii, 
13,  where  the  prophet  is  enumerating  the  astrolc^cal 
superstitions  of  the  ChaUbeanH.  It  is  known  that  the 
Chaldnan  astrolt^rs  profemed  to  divine  future  events 
by  the  positio^^  aspects,  and  appearances  of  the  stars, 
which  they  r^arded  as  having  great  influence  ^n  the 
affairs  of  men  and  kingdoms;  and  it  would  seem,  from 
the  present  text,  that  they  put  forth  accounts  of  the 
events  which  might  be  expected  to  occur  from  month 
to  month,  like  our  old  almanac-makers.  Some  carry 
the  analogy  further,  and  suppose  that  they  also  gave 
monthly  tables  of  the  weather;  but  tuck  prognostica- 
tions are  only  cared  for  in  climates  where  the  weather 
is  uncertain  and  variable;  while  in  CbaldM,  where  (as 
we  know  from  actual  experience)  the  aeasnns  are  re- 
markably regular  in  their  duration  and  rectnrence,  and 
where  variations  of  the  usual  nmrse  of  the  weather  are 
all  but  aniuiown,  no  prognosticatnr  would  gain  much 
honor  1^  fbietelling  what  every  peasant  knows.  See 

ASTROLOOX;  DlVIMATIOi). 

Fro-Hogoumenoa,  the  ex-superior  of  a  Rreck 
convent  who  has  completed  his  term  of  office,  which  is 
two  years,  and  retires  divested  of  nothing  but  his  au- 
thority.—Gardner,  Faith*  of  Ike  WorU,  s.  v. 

Prfihle,  Heinbich  AMitiutAa,  Dr^  a  Lutheran 
minister,  who  died  April  19, 1875,  at  Homhauaeii,  near 
Oscherslieben,  in  Gemgany,  is  best  known  by  his  writ- 
ings in  the  department  of  homiletics,  liturgy,  and  peda- 
gogics.   He  published,  Mattriatifn  su  IlomUim  in 

(crcKiDK  "lu  «...«.««.»..,   kalfchttiicher  Form  (Halberetadt,  184«):  — iKe  kSr- 

feinarkiS>le  grammatical  tact,  he  was  the  fiTBt  to  demon-   perlichf,  chri*tliche  utid  bUrfferlKhe  ScAuUrziehung 


aerate  the  reflexive  or  redprocal  instead  of  the  passive 
meaning  of  Kiphal.  His  important  grammar,  which  he 
finished  in  1406,  of  which  fragmenu  are  printed  in  the 
notes  to  Gotdbe^'s  edition  of  Ibn-Ganach's  (q.  v.)  Se- 
pher  Harikmak  (Frankfbrt-on-the-Main,  18&6),  in 
Filipnwaki's  edition  of  Menachem  Ibn-.Saruk's  Hrbrne 
»md  Ckaldee  LeiHemi.  p.  76  (Loud.  1854),  and  by  Jacob 
C  Chajim  in  his  Introduction  to  Ike  Rttbbitdc  BMf,  p. 
42,  4S  (ed.  GinHburg,  Lond.  1865),  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Jonath.  FriedlHnder  and  J,  Kohn,  with  an 
introduction,  notes,  and  elucidations  (Vienna,  1865)  :— 
a  Ctmnntary  on  two  sections  of  Ibn-Eaia'a  commen- 
ury  on  the  PenUteuch  (p*  Bosai,  No.  8SA)  Com- 
mriUary  on  Ibn-Ezra's  enigma  on  the  quiescent  letters : 
—Consseaf  on  Tke  Guidt  of  Ike  PerpUeed:~-mA  SBfl 
■matn  on  astronomy,  in  29  diaptem  See  FUrst,  BM. 
JmJ.  i,  215;  Steinschneider,  Cotatoffw  Librorum  llebr. 
U  HtbHatk.  BodUj.  col.  2 112-21 1 9 ;  De  Rossi,  Dixumnrio 
Storieo  drgli  Autori  Ebrti,  p.  260  sq.  (Germ,  trans,  by 
Hamberger);  Ginsbnrg  in  Kitto's  (7yc/o;>.  s.  v.;  GrStz, 
GfMcM.  der  Judm,  viii,  94,  408,  etc  (Uips.  1864,  p,  86- 
89:  ibid.  1875, p. 381  sq.) i  Basnage, //««on«  Ar  Ji/V/V, 
pw  690  (Taylor's  transl.);  Lindo,  IMory  oftkt  Jeict,  p. 
-  196:  Finn,  A^xkinttn,  p^  886j  Kaliach,  HArtte  Gram- 
wuMT,  ii,81 ;  Geiger,  JAttsdU  Zntmshr^  (1866),  p.  212 ; 
Steinachneider,  JewwA  Littraturf,  p,  127, 137  sq.  ■.  Eth- 
aidge,  Iraroduction  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  268 ;  Josi, 
GeaoL  da  Jadealk.  u.  a.  &toa,  iii,  100 ;  Oronemann,  Dt 
Pft^boa  Dwnad  {^/bdaU)  vUa  ae  ttudm  atm  m  aUat 


(Magdeburg,  1846)  :—T.eit/adeH  bei  dem  Konfirmanden- 
Untmichte,  mit  mem  Voifeorte  eon  Clatu  Harm*  (q.  v.) 
(Halberstadt,  1861):  Liturgiteker  Feitrwff  (Wemige- 
rode,  1856)  -.—Prtdigt-Entvi&rfe  After  die  EvangeUtn  w, 
UpitlflH,  etc  (ibid.  1856)  -^Va*  HalbnttadliKke  Kir- 
chrn-  vnd  Haut-Ge$angbach  in  teiner  ernettttm  Geitalt 
(Oschersleben,  1856)-.— ATiVcAiicJe  Sitten.  Ein  BUd  am 
dfm  Lebeti  ecangeliKher  Gtmemen  (Beriin,  1858).  This 
latter  work  is  the  most  important  of  his  writings.  See 
7Mc\ioV\,BMiotkeeaThBt^ogica,ni,\fiib\  Littrariaeker 
/iandteeiaer  (1875),  p. 223;  Hauek,  77ut^Jakrei6enckt 
(1866),  ii.  784.  (&P.) 

Proistamfliii  {irpnorAfuPot)  is  only  another  title 
which  was  given  to  the  preacher  of  the  early  Church, 
See  Pbokstos. 

Prokiinfinon  (vpoKtifiivov,  MomefAiiiy  that  Uei  &#• 
fore)  ia,  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  the  short  anthem  pro- 
nounced previous  to  the  reading  of  the  epistle  from  the 
HolyScriptareSiConsisling  of  verse  and  response  usually 
taken  from  the  Psalms.  The  purpose  is  to  give  a  hint 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  day  ought  to  be  celebrated. 
Such  phrasal  are,  for  insUnce,  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord." 
"Give  ear  to  my  prayer,  O  Lord,"  "Thy  mercy,  O 
Lord,"  "God  help  me  through  thy  name,"  "My  help 
cornea  from  the  Lord,"  "  0  Lnnl,  thou  art  my  protec- 
tor." Previous  to  the  calling-out  of  the  pntkimcnnn  the 
deacon  exclaims,  "Let  us  lialen!"— Wctaer  tk  Welte, 
Kircken-Ijtz,  s,  v,  ^ 
Plokiq^tOll,  T49i|ff|^t)|%9&&gW«  of 


PROLOCUTOR 


«28 


PROMOTIO  PER  SALTUlt 


gntt  renown,  eapttntUy  u  •  pulpit  orator,  ind  tbere- 
fi>n  called  the  Cluywetom  of  the  Kusso-Grwk  Church, 
wu  bom  at  Kief  June  8, 1681.  Baptized  EUatar,  he 
exchiDged  it  fur  Eiuha,  with  the  drew  of  St.  Basil,  in 
a  United  GT<«k  monoMery  of  that  order  in  Lithuania. 
He  waa  sent  to  Rome  to  finish  his  studies,  and  there  had 
mnained  three  feers  when  he  suddenly  removed,  by 
force  of  circumstancM  not  knowRi  ind  went  to  Fbtcbe- 
rif|  Id  Tolhynia,  where  be  renounced  hia  bith,  and  was 
tninsferred,  under  the  new  name  of  father  Saamd,  to 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  Academy  of  Kief.  When 
Peter  I  passed  through  the  city,  afier  the  victory  at 
Pultava,  the  duty  of  complimenting  him  was  confided 
to  Prokoporitch.  He  accompanied  the  czar  in  his  un- 
lucky campaign  oo  the  Pmth,  and  waa  made  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  Kief.  In  171fi  he  was  promoted  to 
the  seat  of  Pskopf,  although  be  avowed  that  he  bad 
expressed  hereti(»l  doctrines  at  the  court  and  in  his 
writings.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  wishing  to 
profit  by  the  visit  Peter  I  had  paid  to  them  in  1717,  at- 
tempted to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Kus- 
stan  Church,  Appoinled  to  reply  to  their  addreas  to 
the  czar,  Prokopovitch  frustrated  this  attempt;  and, 
yielding  himself  to  all  the  views  of  the  deqwt,  he  com- 
posed an  ecclesiastical  oonatitution  which  made  of  the 
Church  a  civil  institution,  and  the  clei^y  servants  em- 
ployed by  the  State — acondition  which  re  mains  unaltered 
in  the  Rosuan  Church  to  this  day.  He  also,  at  the  em- 
peror's instigatioD,  consented  to  the  sequestralion  of  the 
Church  domaina,  and  apportioned  to  the  clergy  a  share  of 
the  income  proportionate  to  their  severe  la^ka.  He  re- 
eeived  from  Catharine,  whom  he  bad  crowned  empress, 
the  presidency  of  the  synod  and  the  archbishopric 
oS  Novgorod,  founded  by  Tfaeodosius.  Prokopovitch 
crowned  Peter  II,  whose  right  to  the  throne  he  had  at- 
tacked in  a  work  condemned  by  a  ukase  of  July  26, 
1727,  by  the  then  empress  Anna,  uid  encouraged  the 
latter  to  commit  in  1780  the  atnke  of  policy  from  the 
cflscta  of  which  Rusria  yet  suffers  the  most  depk>rable 
ConsequCDces.  He  died  at  St.  Petenburg  Sept.  8, 1786. 
He  left  a  great  number  of  panegyrics  and  expositions 
of  an  sorts,  some  in  impure  Russian,  some  in  Latin 
Oustrailif  admits  that  the  works  of  this  prelate  were 
specimens  of  the  basest  adulation.— Ho<;fer,  Noue.  Biog. 
Giniralf,  s.  v.  See  Tchistovilch,  Theopkane  Prokopo- 
ntcA  et  ThiophUacte  I^patintki  (SL  Petersb.  1861) ;  Otto, 
Suu.  LitL  s.  V. ;  Mrth.  Quar.  Rtv.  July,  1873,  p.  499. 

Prolooator,  the  chairman  or  president  of  convoca- 
tion in  England,    See  Convocation. 

Promater.  See  Spoxbor. 

Promlao  (some  form  of  *i^!<,  ia  say,  or  1%"^,  to 
ipeak;  iwayytKia)  is  a  solemn  asseveration,  by  which 
one  pledges  bis  veracity  that  he  will  perform,  or  cause 
to  be  performed,  for  the  benefit  of  another,  the  thing 
which  be  mentions.  A  promise,  in  the  scriptural  sense 
of  the  term,  ia  a  declaration  or  assurance  of  the  divine 
will,  in  which  God  signifies  what  particular  blessings 
or  good  things  he  will  freely  bestow,  as  well  as  the  evils 
which  he  will  remove.  Promises  differ  from  the  com- 
mands of  God,  inasmuch  as  the  former  arc  significations 
of  the  divine  will  concerning  a  duty  enjoined  to  be  per- 
formed, while  the  promises  relate  to  mercy  to  be  re- 
ceived.  The «« exceeding  great  and  precious  prdraiaea" 
are  applicable  to  all  belie%'ers;  they  appertain  to  the 
present  and  the  future  life  (2  Pet.  i,  4).  Some  partic- 
ular promises  are  predictions,  as  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  (Kom.  iv,  13. 
14;  GaL  iii,  14-29).  Hence  the  Hebrews  were  called 
the  "  children  vS  the  promise"  (Rom.  ix,  8X  So  all  the 
true  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ  are  called  ''chil- 
dren" and  "  heir*  of  the  promise"  (Gal.  iv,  20 ;  Heb.  vi, 
12,  IT).  There  are  four  classes  of  promiws  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  particniarly  in  the  New  Test.:  I, 
promises  relating  to  the  Messiah;  2,  promises  relating 
to  the  Church;  8,  prnmiies  of  blessing.%  both  temporal 
andq>lrituBl,tothe[HonB;  and,  4,  promlaet  encouraging 


the  exercise  of  the  aeraral  graoea  and  dolia  that  earn 
pose  the  Christian  character.  The  first  two  of  tfaras 
classes,  indeed,  are  many  of  them  predictions  as  well  aa 
promises.  See  Pbophix^y.  The  consideratkm  of  the 
others  should  prove.  I,  an  antidote  to  despair;  2,  a  bo> 
tive  to  patience  under  affliction;  3,  an  inoenrive  to  per- 
severance in  well-doing;  4,  a  call  for  [Kayer. 

PROMISE  ia  a  solemn  asseveration  by  which  one 
pledges  bis  veradty  tiiat  he  shall  perform,  or  cause  to 
be  performed,  the  thing  which  he  mentions.  The  ob- 
ligation of  promiaes  arises  from  the  neccaaty  of  the 
well-being  and  existence  of  society.  "  Virtue  requiira,' 
as  Dr.  Doddridge  observes,  "  that  promises  be  fulfiOad. 
The  promisee,  i.  e.  the  person  to  whom  the  pmmisc  is 
made,  acquires  a  property  in  virtue  of  the  promise. 
The  uncertainty  of  properly  would  evidently  be  at- 
tended with  great  ineonveuiaiioe.  By  failing  to  fuUl 
my  promise,  I  either  show  that  I  waa  not  auicere  ia 
making  it,  or  that  I  have  little  constancy  or  rescdutioa, 
and  either  way  injure  my  character,  and  OMMeqnentlv 
my  usefulness  in  life.  Promises,  however,  are  not  bind- 
ing, 1,  if  they  were  made  by  us  before  we  came  to  sock 
exercise  of  reason  as  to  be  At  to  transact  aSsin  ol  mo- 
ment ;  or  if  by  any  dinemper  or  sadden  snrpriae  we  are 
deprived  of  the  exoeise  of  our  reason  at  the  time  whca 
the  promise  is  made;  2,  if  the  promise  was  made  oa  a 
false  presumption,  in  which  the  promiav,  after  the  most 
diligent  inquiry,  waa  imposed  upon,  especially  if  he 
were  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  the  promisee;  S,  if  tht 
thing  itself  be  vicious,  fur  virtue  cannot  reqoiie  that 
vice  should  be  committed;  4,  if  the  aocomfdishmeot  of 
the  promise  be  ao  hard  and  inttderable  that  tiktn  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  had  it  been  foreaeni,  it  woaU 
not  hare  been  an  accepted  case;  5,  if  the  prowae 
be  not  accepted,  or  if  it  depend  ou  condiiinna  not 
performed."  But  really  this  question  cnncemiog  the 
viilvtity  and  obligation  of  a  promise  given  or  ob- 
tained lender  false  views  is  a  matter  that  (alia  within 
the  Casuutry  of  Etkict — a  very  uncertain  gixHind.  See 
GrotiuB,  Dt  Jurt,  lib.  ii,  cap.  xi;  Paley,  Jfom/  FUbf- 
opAy,  vol,  i,  cb.T;  tirove.  Moral  PAilMop^gr,  voL  n.  ch. 
xii,  p.  8;  Watte,  Stnmau,  aer.  90;  Dymond,  £mafi: 
Verplanek,  Om  Coalnutt.   See  Obuoathhi;  Pmwa- 

BIU8X. 

PROMISES  OF  GOD  are  the  kind  dedan^ns  of 
hia  Word,  in  which  he  hath  asanred  us  he  will  bealow 
blesMnga  upon  his  people.  The  promises  contained  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures  may  be  crnitddered,  1,  divine  as  to 
that  origin ;  2,  suitable  as  to  th«r  naUire ;  3,  abm>dBet 
as  to  their  rrambtf;  4,  clear  aa  to  their  expwion ; 
certain  as  to  tbnr  aooompliahment.  Tha  oonsidtntisa 
of  them  abouU,  1,  prove  an  antidote  to  deqiab;  %  a 
motive  to  patience;  8,  a  call  for  pnqw;  4,  a  tpat  t» 
perseverance.  See  Clark,  Or  rAe /VMnises;  Bade,  &r- 
motu,  ser.  11. 

Froiniaram.   See  PxcrttM. 

Promotlo  per  aaltam  is,  in  the  ChiinA  of 
Rome,  the  intentional  disregnrd  of  the  legal  scale  of  the 
different  orders.  It  is  the  collarion  or  the  obteniimi  of 
a  higher  order  by  way  of  skipping  one  or  several  otbet 
orders,  which,  aoconling  to  rule,  ought  to  precede.  In 
consequence,  he  who  haa  been  ordained  ptr  anftm 
cannot  perfiMrm  the  functkma  of  the  order  thna  mdaw- 
fully  hertowed  until  the  next  inferior  order  has  been 
Bubeeqaefitly  obtained  also  (r.  nn.  Dial.  Ui) ;  this  infr- 
rior  degree  the  Inshop  can  confer  on  him,  and  idlow  him 
at  once  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  higher  degree  (Cear. 
Ttid.  aesa.  xxiii,  c.  14,  De  Rif.).  Bat  if  the  pnMMad 
ecdesiastie  ofitdatea  aeoording  to  the  higher  order  tkm 
Uiieitfy  conferred  on  him  without  the  einteopal  dkpm 
sation,  he  becomes  irregular,  and  needs  papal  dtspenaa* 
tion  (e.  aa.  a-,  ^  Ckr.  per  tab.  prom,  v,  S9).  Tte  ean- 
secration  of  a  bishop,  with  omission  of  the  prrsbjterare. 
would  not  only  be  illicit,  bnt  utterly  void  (Argi.  r.  10, 
fin.x,De  eseetit.  pral.  v,  811.— W  '  . 
cAea-Lfxttoai  l.  v^jgni^ed  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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Prmnynltj  Jkah  Hbtbi  Bonaix,  «  French  ec- 
ckiiiirirri  writer,  wu  bom  April  7, 1796,  at  Honta- 
leinbert.  He  wu  the  ekleM  of  twelve  children.  After 
he  had  6ouhed  his  cluneal  Modiea  in  the  little  ktdi- 
nary,  he  was  received  into  the  large  Bemiiiarj'  of  Va- 
lence, and  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  two  years 
belure  the  required  age,  Nov.  6,  1821.  At  first  cm- 
plojed  En  do  ourate'a  duty  in  the  office  of  his  parish,  he 
taught  dogmatic  theology  in  the  great  seminary  of  Ta- 
Icnce.  and  ended  in  doing  parochial  duty.  Haring 
been  appointed  in  1827  to  the  chair  of  philoaophy  in 
the  CuUege  of  Toumon,  he  refused,  without  being  au- 
thorized by  his  bishop,  to  take  the  oath  required  by 
the  profesBoiB  by  the  ordinance  of  1S28,  and  was  d«- 
Itomed.  At  the  end  of  1829  he  went  to  Parii^  and  waa 
attached  to  M.  de  Croi,  then  head  chaplain  to  the  hoe- 
{Mtat  of  Quinu  Vingt,  to  the  capadty  of  chaplain.  He 
aared  that  eeublishment  from  downfall  in  1831.  In 
this  humble  pontion  the  abbe  Prompsault,  although 
acnipulously  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  priest  and  chap- 
Iain,  bad  yet  considerable  time  to  give  to  study.  He 
put  aside  the  lai^t  share  of  the  receipts  of  liis  pubti- 
cationa  and  of  his  literary  pension  to  buy  books,  and  he 
formed  an  cccleaiastical  library  of  26,000  volumei.  He 
began  bia  literary  career  by  publishing  a  critical  edition 
of  the  works  of  VUlon  in  1SS2,  and  in  1885  he  published 
a  criticism  of  an  edition  of  French  literature  published 
by  Crapelet.  This  last  work  engaged  him  in  a  lively 
controversy  with  Ciapelet,  in  which  he  defended  him- 
self with  a  calm  and  wiuy  sarcasm  which  waa  alter- 
warUa  the  characteristic  of  his  potemical  writings.  He 
uccuiHed  himself  for  many  years  with  the  Latin  and  Ro- 
ounoe  languages.  In  1837  he  published  many  trans- 
latiooa  of  ascetic  works.  His  principal  study  was  canon 
law  and  the  civil  and  ecdenaitical  jurisprudence  of 
Frauce.  Himself  a  thorough  tiallican,  he  discarde<l  the 
ultramonune  teudencies  of  the  French  episcopacy,  and 
advocated  the  liberties  of  the  Gallicaii  Church.  In  this 
spirit  he  attacked  the  encyclical  of  pope  Viw  IX,  and 
bfoimht  auch  odium  upon  himself  that  he  was  led  to 
reuaet  nnch  that  be  had  nttmd  against  ultra-Bomao- 
isai,  chough  at  heart  he  always  felt  his  first  course  to 
have  been  the  true  and  proper  one.  His  last  years  were 
imbittered  by  remtme,  and  he  died  Jan.  7, 1868,  neg- 
lected by  those  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  honor.— 
Hoefer.  'Aiwv.  Biog.  GMrate,».y.  See  ChrMan  Xe- 
membrtmeer,  xUr,  840;  Vapereiu,  Diet,  dss  Cteifwipo- 
rosM, 

pTomnlsatlon  or  Publication,  i.  e.  proclama- 
tion— asoalty  of  a  law  by  the  competent  legislative 
power — is,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  an  absolute  condi- 
uon  of  its  binding  character  ("lex  non  promulgau  non 
oUjKat,''c.i,9;  Cod. De I.,fgil>.i,lty.  In  consequence, an 
ecdeaiastical  law,  like  any  civil  law,  in  order  to  become 
obligatory  inforo  exierm  must  be  promulgated  in  the 
tnataaut^  way  by  the  competent  aothoritica  of  the 
Cbarcb.  The  InndiRg  power  of  the  law  resU  entirely 
on  the  will  of  the  l^islator  publicly  expressed,  and  be- 
gins at  the  very  moment  of  the  promulgation  ("lex  pro- 
malgata  statin  obligat,"  c.  1,  x;  Zle  po^.  pral.  i,  6), 
nnlcae  aome  future  period  is  expressly  indicated  when  it 
shall  be  enforced  (f.  tost.  Sext.  c  82:  De  Prab.  iii,  4; 
Come  Trid.  sess.  xxiv,  c.\,fim.De  R*f.  Malrm.').  A 
law  has  generally  no  retroacdve  power  ("lex  non  retro 
■git,"  c  x;  />e  Coatlit.  i,  8),  unless  it  be  merely  an 
fypilnr^**™'  or  reiteration  of  a  former  diepoeiiion.  or 
unless  retroactive  power  be  expreasly  given  to  it.  From 
the  DMicnent  of  the  promulgMion  takes  effect  also  the 
jaridical  presumption  of  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
law,  which  excludes  every  excuse  of  ignoremtia 
{Sat.  clB;  DeJLT.v, IS),  unleai  the  Icgiablor  ta\^ 
ofi^Baiaa  the  vaUdity  of  the  ordlnanoa  to  the  observa- 
tion at  a  eert^n  form  of  pnnulgadon,  and  this  form 
baa  not  been  observed.  Every  one  whom  the  law  may 
eoneeni  i>  bound  to  oonfr—  *"  <*  as  he  has  ob- 

Iriand.  no  nuuter  by  *  'lc<)Re  of  it. 

natfoeaMB  of^uir  ^sbopaare, 


as  a  rule,  communicated  to  the  deaemrice,  and  thnagh 
them,  by  circular  letters,  to  the  eumtcs,  etc,  who  publish 
them  from  the  pulpit,  or  by  placards  at  the  church  dooia. 
The  papal  see  used  in  former  times  to  address  its  ordi- 
nances to  the  chief  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  coun- 
tries, provinces,  or  dioceses  which  they  concerned,  and 
bad  them  oommuoicated  by  them  to  the  subordinate 
clerical  aathoritiei^  for  fuitber  putdkation,  by  way  ef 
synods  and  circular  letters.  Afterwards  the  custoin 
prevailed  of  publishing  the  general  prescripdons  of  the 
papal  see  only  at  Rome,  m  tide  canyn  Fbnv,  and  of 
posting  them  at  the  door  of  the  Vatican.  Thus  the  prin- 
ciple was  adopted,  pabiieatio  Urbi  el  Orbi,  which  was 
acknowledged  without  contest  until  the  17th  century. 
It  was  only  after  the  times  of  De  Harea  (Zte  OraamiU 
Saemhtu  et  Imperii,  lib.  ii,  c  16)  ai»d  Van  Eapen  (De 
Promtdgatiane  Legvm  EocL,  etc,  Lovan.  1712)  that  tbe 
necessity  of  a  more  spedal  promulgation  was  from  many 
quarters  insisted  upon.  But  the  passages  of  the  Roman 
and  canon  law  quoted  to  support  these  views  are  all  of 
them  minunderMood  or  purposely  distorted  (.Seitz,  Zeii- 
tckr^Jur  Kirchenrrckt  u.  Pastoral- Witsenadtajt,  voL 
i,  S  1,  No.  6,  p.  90  sq,).  It  must  strike  every  tme  that  a 
ruUy  universal  publication,  which  woold  be  sine  not  only 
to  teach  every  individual,  but  to  be  intelligible  to  him, 
ia  ntteriy  impossible,  and  could  not  be  obuined  even 
by  inserting  the  law  in  all  oflb^  and  local  papers. 
The  binding  power  of  the  law  cannot  depend  on  that 
circumstance  that  it  was  really  made  known  in  all 
places  and  to  every  individual,  but  on  this  sole  condition 
that  tbe  legislator  have  pobUdy  expressed  bis  will  in 
the  customary  way.  ThU  act  of  the  legislator  moat 
not  be  confounded  with  the  means  and  ways  that  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  insure  the  widest  publicity  to  the 
law  promulgated  by  the  legislative  authority.  The 
latter  is  no  concern  of  the  legislator,  but  of  the  executive 
authorities;  and  it  is  not  the  power  of  the  law  that  de- 
pends on  it,  but  this  other  and  quite  different  question, 
to  be  decided  by  the  judge,  whether  in  a  given  concrete 
case  tranigieseion  of  the  law  may  he  charged  or  nob 
However,  the  different  modem  dvil  legidationa  tnriit 
on  a  special  publication  of  the  ecclesiastical  statutee  as 
a  condition  of  thdr  validity,  and  subordinate  this  pub- 
lication to  the  previous  approbation  of  the  rivil  pow». 
If  the  Church  is  content  to  submit  to  the  worldly  gov- 
emmenla  her  ordinances,  so  far  as  they  affect  in  some 
way  the  civil  and  poUtind  relations  of  her  members,  it 
would  be  mdy  fair  if  such  papal  and  episcopal  decreet 
which  concern  exclusively  the  dt^ma  and  the  dogmatic 
side  of  the  discipline  should  be  independent  of  the  civil 
placet,  and  left  to  the  clerical  functionaries  for  free  puln 
lication. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirehen-Lexiiom,  s.  v. 

Fronaoa  is  the  tmle-temple  of  Greek  churches,  and 
corresponds  to  thejiartAez  (q.  v.). 

Pron*  (pracORtum)  is  the  publication  in  the  pulpit 
of  banns  of  marriage,  pastoral  letters,  coming  fosu  and 
feasts,  and  a  sermon  (the  d<MninicaIe,  or  homily  fur  Sun- 
day) after  the  Gospel,  in  the  Komish  Church. 

Prono,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Sclavoniana,  wor- 
shipped at  Altenbnrg,  in  Germany.  It  was  a  statue 
erected  on  a  odumn,  holding  in  one  hand  a  [dough- 
share,  and  in  the  other  a  spear  and  a  standard.  Ita 
head  was -crowned,  its  ears  prominent,  and  under  one 
of  its  feet  wos  suspended  a  little  belL  Gerald,  Chris- 
tian bishop  of  Altenburg,  destroyed  this  idol  with  his 
own  hand,  and  cut  down  the  grove  in  which  it  was 
worshipped 

Pronttba,  a  surname  of  Jmo  (q.  v.)  unong  the  Ro- 
mans of  antiquity,  beeauaa  Am  waa  Uie  goMtm  who 
presided  over  marriage. 

Propagaiida  is  a  name  appropriate  to  any  insti- 
tution intended  fur  the  propagation  of  a  doctrine,  bnt 
it  is  especially  applied  in  ecclesiastical  language  to  an 
institution  for  tbe  propagation  of  the  Roman  OathoUo 
(aith.  The  chief  institution  of  tbia^kind  is  at  jRome, 
and  it  matiUM  of  a  oongn^pi!im,^AdiOie^^  !tl 
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ruU  tide  U  Dt  Pnpagmd&  Fide,  i.  e.  "oonccming  the 
propagatiOD  of  tbe  faith."  Ita  object  U  to  direct  ind 
forward  the  prupagalion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion, eapecially  among  tbe  heathen.  Gregory  XIII 
(t&72'168i),  one  of  the  popes  who  exerted  themselves 
most  aealoualy  fur  tbe  expansion  of  the  CbrUtiau  faith, 
had  directed  that  a  number  of  cardinals  should  be  in- 
trusted with  the  direction  uf  the  Oriental  missions,  and 
caused  catechisms  and  other  religious  books  to  be  print- 
ed for  the  use  of  Orienul  Chrifetiaas.  But  as  the  re- 
sources re<]uired  fur  such  a  purpose  were  wanting,  the 
matter  could  not  have  iu  proper  develt^menL  Pope 
Ciregury  XV,  desirous  that  this  good  work,  so  well  be- 
gun, should  be  continued,  establii^ed,  by  a  bull  of  June 
22,  16*22,  a  confrregatiaii  of  cardinals,  under  the  luuiie 
abora  mentioned,  and  intrusted  to  it  the  direction  of 
the  whole  Catholic  missionar)-  system.  Every  month 
they  aiaembled  once  in  the  Vatican,  and  twice  at  the 
residence  of  the  eldest.  Besides  some  stipends  of  lesn 
importance,  the  pope  presented  the  new  institution  with 
the  fiOO  ducats  which  at  the  death  of  a  cardinal  accrue 
to  the  pontifical  treasure.  His  successur,  Urban  VIII 
(1628-1644),  iticreased  ita  privileges  and  income,  and 
founded  the  SemiiutriuiH  (or  CoUtffium}  de  Propagandd 
Fide,  to  which  young  men  from  all  nations  are  brought 
at  an  early  age  and  gratuitously  iostneted  and  fitt«d 
out  for  the  missionary  work.  This  college  was  subor- 
dinated enUrely  to  the  Congregation,  and  a  splendid 
palace  wm  buUt  for  both  institutimia.  Through  the 
prorideat  care  of  the  popes,  and  pious  foundations  made 
by  the  cardinals  and  other  benefactors,  the  seminary 
grew  to  a  most  flourishing  condition ;  and  even  in  our 
days,  when  the  income  and  foundations  which  support 
it  have  been  considerably  diminished  by  the  Sute,  un- 
der the  new  order  of  things,  it  entertains,  instructs,  and 
trains  fur  missionary  life  nearly  200  j'oung  men  from 
all  quaners  of  the  world.  The  alumni  pledge  them- 
•dvca  to  ierre  tbe  Church  among  tb*  heathen,  and  arc 
consecrated  to  this  funcUon.  Ali  rite*  actually  sub- 
aisttng  in  the  Catholic  Church  (besidea  the  Latin  rite, 
the  Armenian,  tireek-Melchitic,  Syrian,  Coptic,  Man>- 
nttic,  and  Chaltlaic  rites)  are  represented  in  the  semi- 
naiy  by  alumni  from  the  corresponding  provinces,  and 
present  every  year,  at  the  feast  of  Epiphany  (Jan.  6),  an 
imposing  speetadc^  called  the  ^eojt  of  Languagea. 
Thb  ftast  is  celebrated  by  an  exbilnlioa  of  exceeding 
iDtereat  and  curiosity,  in  which  are  delivered  recitations 
in  every  language  represented  in  the  college  or  its  mis- 
sions, amounting  often  to  fifty  or  «xty.  Of  this  festi- 
ral  the  celebrated  cardinal  Mezzofanti  (q.  v.)  used  to  be 
the  guiding  spirit,  as  well  as  to  strangers  its  chief  cen- 
tre of  attractiim.  It  continues  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
literar}'  sights  of  tbe  Roman  winter.  In  1878  the  col- 
lege at  Roma  was  deprived  of  iia  landed  estate  and  made 
dependent  upon  private  coutributiona. 

With  the  congregation  and  college  are  connected,  I, 
a  library  rich  in  precious  works,  especially  translations 
of  all  kinds  of  important  works  in  Chinese  and  Ori- 
ental manuscripts;  2,  a  printing-office  (richer  formerly 
than  it  is  now),  in  which  the  books  required  by  the 
misuonaries  and  the  missionary  work  are  printed  in  all 
foreign  languages  ("  Ha  quests  congregazione  una  fe- 
tnosa  Btamperia  co'  caratteri  di  lutte  le  nazione ;  ne  si 
troveri*  altra  Btamperia  che  nella  variety  di  tanti  carat- 
teri r  agguaglt,"  says  Zaccaria,  in  his  book  DrUa  Cnrte 
diRoma  [Rome,  1774]);  8,  a  remarkable  museum,  flUed 
with  a  great  variety  of  objects  and  monumenta,  mostly 
from  countries  visited  and  converted  by  the  nissiona- 
riea.  Tbe  congregation,  which  answers  somewhat  to 
■  Protestant  missionary  board,  consists  of  a  president, 
managing  aecreUry  (aU  of  cardinal's  rank),  an  apostolio 
protbcNiotary,  twenty-four  cardinals  appointed  for  life, 
one  of  whom  is  prefect,  and  who  are  aBrist«d  by  a  num- 
ber of  consulters  (partly  monastics  and  partly  clergj-), 
clerks  {mmutaxti),  and  other  officials.  Originally  their 
meetings  were  held  weekly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope;  now  tb«y  are  uoatbly,  there  bein^  however, 


weekly  conferences  (cmyran)  of  the  prefect,  seeretaiy, 
and  consulten;  and  all  important  buaUieaa  is  submitted 
to  the  pope  iu  person  by  the  prefect  or  tbe  secrMaiy. 
This  congregation  conducts  the  affairs  not  only  of  the 
musionary  countries,  property  so  called,  but  also  of 
those— as  England,  the  northern  kingdoms,  the  Uaiied 
Sutes,  Canada,  South  America,  etc — in  which  the  hi- 
erarchical organization  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  full  and 
formal.  To  the  Propaganda  no  small  part  of  tbe  ag> 
gressive  power  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome  is  dub  Ii  luu 
complete  military  power,  undo-  the  pope,  over  the 
whole  missionary  field,  not  only  tu  send  missjiiaries 
wherever  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Chnrch  to  send  ibtm, 
but  to  give  them  special  tniuing  adapted  to  tb«r  ^le- 
cial  work.  There  are  nowhere  to  be  fuand  better  nod- 
.  em  maps  of  tbe  newly  settled  states  of  the  United 
States  than  in  the  college  of  the  Propaganda,  and  oa- 
wbere  men  better  informed  as  to  the  probable  putnU  ti 
future  importance  than  tbe  cardinals  who  onmpoee  the 
congregation  of  the  Propaganda.  Tbe  work  <rf  this 
congregation  is  greatly  aided  by  sei-ersl  subordiaste 
I  aasociations  for  the  pmpagation  wTUw  faith,  anwng  the 
I  most  important  of  whteb  an  tboae  at  Lyon!  (France), 
!  Vienna,  and  Bavaria,  It  supports,  besides,  anuther 
I  similar  institution  for  the  Chinese  at  Napk^  The 
i  founder  of  this  seminary  was  a  prelate  ot  the  boose  of 
i  Urban  VIII,  Ion.  Vivos,  bom  in  Spain.  It  is  pan  of 
\  the  duties  of  the  pope  to  superintend  this  vast  and 
complicated  wort,  and  to  invite  all  nations  to  tbe  com- 
munion of  the  Church.  See  Ereetio  S.  Cottgngalimk 
dt  Fide  Cath.  Propagtmdd  (BuUar.  iii,  441  sq.);  OOar. 
PoHHf.  S.  Cot^r.  d»  Prop.  Fide  (Rome,  1889-41, 5  rob^ 
4to);  Boyer, Coi^.fie /Vo;}. (K^mn.  1731, 4to)-, 
Mejer,  Die  Propaganda  (Gotting.  1862-53,  2  vols.8i«: 
a  most  valuable  treatise);  Haae,  CAarcA  ffid,  p.  470; 
Alzog,  Kirchef^tch.  ii,  410, 429, 674;  CkvrA  Rn.  vcL 
vii;  Wetzeru.Welte,Xtn:Aei)-i>x.ii.r.;  Aschbadi.  £>r- 
cKm-f^.  s.  V. ;  Bamiun,  AoaHmsm  (see  Index) ;  Man- 
^^,BieLofCknMl,Clum^<miSeet9,\\,Wi.  (J.H.W.> 
Propagation  of  tbe  Faith,  Assogutioxs  rot, 
RoxAK  Catholic.  I'he  earliest  and  tbe  higbcat  in 
'  dignity  of  these  has  been  already  described  noder  tbe 
head  Propaoamda  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  present  century  hsa 
produced  several  private  associations,  tbe  resources  of 
wbicta  arise  entirely  from  voluntary  annual  eontrtta- 
tions,  and  the  or^nixatton  of  which  ia  most  eomplete 
and  mnet  extensive.  The  first  of  these  is  that  fbnded 
at  Lyons  in  18-22,  under  the  title  "  CEuvre  de  la  Propa- 
gation de  la  Foi,"  with  a  branch  at  Paris,  and  ntbordi- 
nate  branches  in  the  other  Catholic  kingdoms.  It  b 
under  the  direction  of  a  council,  which  comcnonicaiei 
as  well  with  the  local  assnciarione  through  which  ibc 
funds  are  supplied  1^  small  weekly,  monthly,  or  yeaity 
enatributlun«,'aa  with.tlw  misskma  to  tbe  ef  which 
the  fhnd  so  raiisd  is  applied,  by  an  apportionmem 
ulated  according  tu  the  necessities  of  each.  Tbe  psety 
of  contributors  is  stimulated  by  the  exbortatimB  of  the 
popes,  and  the  granting  of  indulgences  to  those  who, 
with  the  other  requisite  dispositions,  shall  aid  in  the 
work.  Tbe  journal  of  the  society,  entitled  .4  •motrsdr  fa 
PnpagaHan  de  la  Fot,  b  ■  very  intereatine  bfaDoa^^ 
collection  of  letters  and  reports  from  tbe  difcent  orii- 
sions  connected  with  the  central  bnriy.  The  recripta 
of  this  association  for  the  year  IMS  were  4^788,486  fr. 
86  c  or  this  Slim,  by  far  the  Urgest  pmportion  wu 
raised  in  France— 8,807,248  fr.  Italy  came  next,  tbnn^ 
at  a  long  interval,  contributing  420,653  fr. ;  Bdgiam 
gave  271,697  fr. ;  (Germany,  251,8^  fr. ;  the  British  isl- 
ands, 127,000  ft.  Spidn,  once  the  great  propagator  o( 
tbe  Gospel  in  the  New  Worid,  contributed  bat  U,Mftfr;; 
but  it  is  to  be  obaerved  that  Spain  maintains  &r  hci 
own  missionary  enterpriaes  a  large  and  liberal  nstahBib 
ment  in  connection  with  the  raiseion  of  the  Philippiws 
and  the  South  Sea.  Another  association  of  somewhat 
later  date  is  tbe  "  Leopoldiner  Verein,"  estabUsbad  at 
Vienna  in  1829,  the  chief  i^jfict  of  wUdi  k  to  asaol 
the  tniiiiMia  of  q^j^f^^l^^ll^  AiMte 
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Thii  uaomtiun  alao  fau  iu  own  Journal,  entitled  Bt- 
ridtte  der  LeopoUmtr  Styfhtng.  It  is  under  the  preu- 
dencT  of  the  >rcbbuhop  of  Vienna.  A  third  ia  that 
wabluhed  in  Bavaria  as  in  offiihoot  of  the  Lvoni  aseu- 
datioo,  under  the  Dame  "  Ludwiga  If imoiis-Verein." 
Like  that  of  Tienna,  ita  ohi^,  alihough  not  exiduaire, 
object  ia  the  aupport  of  Umnan  mianoiUk  The  Lud- 
wiga Terein  ia  conducted  under  the  aus[MGea  of  the 
irchbtahop  of  Hunicb.  Alt  these  aaaocutionsv  although 
<{uite  independent  in  their  management  and  direction, 
iKvertheleas  maintain  doae  relatione  with  the  Propa- 
^(UHla  of  Home,  and  are  often  guided  bjr  the  rccom- 
mendatiuiiB  of  the  cardinal  prefect  in  the  diatribution 
of  their  fiinda  to  particular  ntisaions. 

Propater.   See  Godfatbbb. 

Pr^;»ar  Namea,  cAtf/y  qf  the  Old  Tutament.  It 
i*  intereating,  as  well  as  useful,  to  know  the  original  sig- 
iiiiicatiua  of  proper  namea.  The  chief  uae  which  ac- 
crues  fhim  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  ia  that  we 
are  by  their  means  enabled  to  atuin  a  more  lively  ap- 
piehensionof  the  tnith  of  ancient  hiauiry;  for  in  aiK-ipiii, 
enpedally  Scriptural,  time*  they  were  employed  with 
greater  diiicrimiiiatiun  than  they  are  at  preeeiiL 

L  Form  of  Proper  \amet, — ^The  flrat  fact  that  strikes 
tvs  on  a  general  view  of  them  all,  is  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  atwaya  retained  the  greater  simpliciiy  in  the 
uae  of  names.  In  reaJity  there  is  always  only  one  nn- 
gle  name  which  dialinguishea  a  peraoik  Where  it  is 
neceasary.  the  name  of  the  father  is  added;  sometimes 
that  of  the  mother  instead,  in  case  she  happens  to  be 
more  celebrated  (thus  the  three  heroic  brothers,  Joab, 
Abisbai,  and  Asad,  are  always  called  after  their  mother 
Zer^h  [  1  Chron.  U,  16]) ;  or  the  line  of  descent  ia  traced 
further  back,  ofkeo  to  the  fourth  geueratkin,  or  e\-en 
further.  Here  epithets,  like  **  David  the  king,"  **  lauah 
Ibe  prophet,"  always  express  the  actual  and  stgniflcant 
dignity  of  a  man.  The  instances  in  which  a  person  re- 
ceives two  namea  alternately,  as  Jacob-Iarael,  Uideon- 
Jcrubbaal  (Judg.  vi-ix),  are  casual  and  rare,  and  are 
■H  lo  be  ascribed  to  a  general  cuatom  of  the  people. 

1.  The  limpk  namea  exist  in  great  abundance;  and 
their  signiAcation,  as  to  the  mere  word  itself,  is  gener- 
ally evident:  as  Am,  "judge;"  y^'Q'^,  Jamiit,  the 
Latin  dexUr,  an  ancient  name,  according  to  Geo.  xlvi, 
10:  1  Chron.  ii,  37 ;  ^^'»Xi,  Said,  "  derired,"  also  an  an- 
dcnt  name,  according  to  Uen.  xlvi,  10;  comp.  xxxvi, 
87;  ^aj, CeAe*-, " hero" (1  Kings  iv,  19).  ThusmuatoT 
then  espreaa  an  honorable  Mnae ;  although  examples 
are  not  wanting  of  the  direct  contrary,  as  V'gS,  Jkketk, 
'*0Dofcctr(8aaiD.xxiii,26}.  With  what  eaae  alao fem- 
inine words  beoooM  munaa  for  men  is  shown  by  eases 
like  n^9,  AiaJ^  "  vnllnre"  (iii,  7;  xxi,  8;  oomp.  6en. 
xxxvi.  S4) ;  rai**,  Jomak,  "  rtoTCi,"  wbicb  are  Just  as  ap- 
pKcabh  to  nen  as  tiw  mtscoline  hs^l^,  Sinai,  "fox" 
(t  Chron.  vll,  W),  IKminulives,  which  are  so  fre- 
qnenllj  used  as  proper  names  by  the  Arabs,  an  rare 
among  the  Hebrews;  but  are  by  no  means  wanting,  as 
ia  proved  tgr  ^^^nT  or  ^^13^,  ZtbHlim,  the  name  of  the 
«i  9t  Jaoob,  and  ^«raT<'or  ^nT\-'T,>  •MitAu,  the  name 
of  the  stnKer  of  David.  All  those  names  which  are 
fiwroed  with  a  prefixed  ymj  are  to  be  considered  as  espe- 
cially ancient,  beeaose  this  nominal  formation  became 
enttrriy  obsolete  in  the  language,  and  recurs  almost 
only  in  proper  names,  as  is  shown  not  only  by  the  well- 
known  names  -p5^  Jacob,  ClOl^  Jotfph,  m^n'',  Ju- 
doA,  pnX%  Isaac,  but  also  by  a  number  of  less  common 
ones,  as  ZUri^,  Jatkub  (Humb.  xxvi,  24);  S-'n;,  JarA 
(1  Cbniil.ir,S4)i  ^\v;,Jamltdi(ytt.9i)i  \^^^,Ja- 
«*am  (r.  18);  'Wr!,Mi»-(Exod.Ti,18);  DTa%/B«ar 
(t  Saoi.  V,  15)  1  r^^^^  JrphtimiA  (Numb.  xUl,  <;  1 
Clinn.  Tii,  B8)  t  Wp^,  Jtrokan  (1  Sam.  i,  1  {  1  Chron. 
vW,  ST)  5  and  otbsn.'  There  is  an  ancient  a^^ectivt- 


ending,  that  in  or  An,  which  has  fixed  itself  moA 
firmly  in  proper  names,  as  CfH^  Akunam  (1  Chron. 
iv,  6) ;  041,  Giasam  (Ezra  ii,  it) ;  D^p,  XiHam,  the 
sister  of  Hoses,  and  DISI^  GtrAom,  his  son ;  DITO^t 
Chimhtm  (S  Sam.  xix,  88),  which  not  only  exists  alao 
tn  the  form  oinQlD,  Ckimkom  (Jer.  xlii,  17),  bat  in 
'iiraa,  CkwAm  (2  Sam.  xix,  M),  according  to  custom- 
ary changes. 

2.  The  coB^und  names,  however,  are  more  impor* 
tant  for  history,  because  they  express  more  complete 
and  distinct  ideas  than  the  simple  names.  Some  of 
them  are  alt<^tber  isolated,  as  Onj^B,  Pkvteluu,  prop* 
erly  "  serpent's  nHHith,"  the  grandson  of  Aaron ;  *^:iSO% 
fttackar,  the  son  of  Jacob;  OholuJt  (Exod.  xxxt,  6), 
"  father's  tent."  a  name  resembling  the  (ireek  Patroclua. 
But  moat  of  them  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  follow  in  shoals  certain  dominant  opiniona 
and  customs;  and  these  lastare  what  we  most  partkn- 
larly  connder  here. 

A  great  number  of  them  owe  thnr  origin  to  the  r»> 
lations  of  the  house,  as  the  sense  ot  the  first  word  of  the 
compound  shows.  Host  of  these  hav«  the  woni 
abi,  **  fatlm,"  for  their  first  member,  as  A  Utter,  A  Ma^ 
A  bigaU.  Flirst  (Htmdicdrterbuck,  p.  7, 60)  regards  these 
words  as  names  for  the  Divine  Being,  rendering  auch  a 
name  as  Abimtkk,  Ab  (i.  e.  God)  it  king;  Abilia1^,  Ab 
(God)  if  judge;  and  ao  AcbitiA,  Ach  (God)  it  good. 
Others  deny  any  reference  to  the  Deity  in  these  words, 
hut  cannot  agree  whether  tfaey  are  to  be  taken  literally 
or  figuratively.  The  Easterns  use  tbe  word  at  (/a- 
fker),  etc,  to  express  the  possession  of  any  quality, 
Tbe/wc  ia  abu  'iAutaim  ("  father  of  the  little  fort,"  L  e. 
the  borrower).  The  mot^ito  is  abu  'Ifa  '«  ("  father  oS 
tbe  axe"),  fnnn  iu  sharp  instmment  of  incision.  The 
camel  is  <jm  ajffub  ("  fa^r  of  Job"),  from  his  patience. 
Many  therefore  think  that  auch  a  name  as  Abinoam 
('■  father  of  kindnesO  means  merely  r^r^r  hind.  Others^ 
as  Ewald,  regard  tbe  words  ab.  ach,  ben,  etc.,  as  at  least 
at  one  time  expresnve  of  real  relationship,  and  think 
such  names  exhibit  an  approach  to  our  family  namea. 
It  aometimes  happena  that  a  person  appears  with  the 
name  both  in  its  simple  as  well  as  its  compound  state. 
For  example,  Nadab,  as  well  as  Abinadab,  Elzer  and 
Abiezer,  and  Abner  ("  father  of  Ner")  was  son  of  Ner. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  something  Uke  the  present 
Anlue  practice  had  begun  to  prevail  among  tbe  He- 
brews. Certain  names  become  hereditary  in  a  family, 
and  a  man  is  expected  to  name  his  son  by  the  tradi- 
tional name.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  custom  carried 
that  a  man  whose  son  should  have  been  called  **  Yusuf" 
is  styled  "Abu  Yusuf,"  even  if  he  has  no  son;  and  a 
woman  who  ia  ehlldleas  rejoices  in  the  nana  ffmm 
Mita  ("Hotber  of  Hoses"),  because,  had  she  bad  a 
son,  he  would  have  borne  the  name  "  HAaa."  In  all 
likelihood  these  words,  aft,  etc.,  have  not  alwajrs  tbe 
same  meaning;  the  connective  vowel  t  is  not  always  a 
sign  of  the  genitive,  but  merely  of  the  construct  or  sute 
of  composition.  We  could  more  easily  admit  a  meta- 
phorical sense  in  the  compounds  with  son,  since  12  is 
really  often  used  in  a  highly  metaphorical  sense.  Batb- 
sh^ba'  ia  certainly  not  the  daughter  of  a  man  named 
Sheba'  (2  Sam.  xi,  8).  Such  compound  names  with  ton, 
however,  an,  on  the  whole,  ran^  and  are  only  fiHuid 
lnsoaMflraqtieneytnlKingsiT,7sq.  See  As-;  Bait-h 

Under  this  dsas  we  may  also  Indude  ti^M,  Al, 
"man,"  with  which  several  names  are  oompouoded. 
Another,  but  a  smaller,  class  consists  of  namea  oon- 
poanded  with D$,  Am,** people,"  rtoembling  tbe  many 
Greek  compositions  with  Xaoc  and  Snfio^ ;  and  just  as 
in  Greek  «q/ioc  is  placed  first  or  last  (Demosthenes, 
Aristodemos),  so  also  j4m  is  at  one  time  found  in  the 
flrat,  and  at  another  in  the  last  [dace;  only  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  lawa  of  the  Shemitie  langnage,  the  M>nse 
of  one  of  tiMse  positkma  |ij|yf$|Si^itbK!1^9n[^  the 
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ntlwr.  Am  all  tbete  eompound*  nut  be  conceived  to 
be  in  tbe  state  oooatruct,  wo  Ukewiee  we  ere  pnbebly  to 
take  the  names  Dsa^  Jeroboam^  properly  people's 
iiicteaea',"  a  aultaUe  name  for  a  princ^  and  OS^i;^)^, 
Jtuioheam,  "people**  turner"  or  "leider;"  for,  as  wm 
olwerved  above,  tbe  simple  names  are  odea  formed  witb 
a  prefixed  jbd;  and  we  actually  find  ZXO^,  JcuktA,  u  a 
dmple  name  in  Numk  xxvi,  29;  1  Chroo.  vii,  1, 

Many  compound  names  endeavor  to  exprews  «  re- 
ligious sense,  and  tberefore  conuin  the  divine  name. 
Here  we  at  tbe  same  time  find  a  new  law  of  formation : 
M  these  compounds  are  intmded  to  express  a  complete 
thought,  such  as  the  religious  sentiment  requites,  a 
name  may  conust  of  an  entire  propoution  with  a  verb, 
but  of  course  in  aa  brief  a  compass  as  ptneible ;  and  in- 
deed shorter  compounds  are  made  with  a  verb  than 
with  a  passive  psrticiple,  as  bspri,  \athami(l  (in 
tbe  New  TesL  No^avaqX,  properly  "  God-gave,"  i.  c. 
wbom  tiod  gave,  given  by  God,  Qtaiorog  or  UEii^wpot)* 
•ounds  shorter  than  ^K'^S^rO,  NttkumeL,  with  the  par- 
ticiple, which  would  certainly  express  the  ssme  sense. 
But  since  the  finite  verb,  as  also  any  other  predicate,  can 
Just  aa  well  precede  as  follow,  accordingly  a  grpst  free- 
dom in  tbe  powtion  of  tbe  divine  name  has  prevailed  in 
Una  class ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  preserved,  in  the  same 
ease,  in  llu  following  period:  but  indeed  tbe  Greeks 
Me  ^mpt&tos  as  well  as  Oc^wpec.  Thus  Vtuns, 
JVeCloMel  (1  Chnn.  ii,  14).  or  ina^tt,  Et»athm~{i^t. 
3cxsn,IS).  The  two  names  are  there  generally  assigned 
to  two  different  penous;  ncrertbden,  both*  combina- 
tions may  ^oma  names  for  the  aame  persrni,  as  btl^as, 
AwmM  (1  Cbron.  Ui,  fi),  and  BS'^^Vk,  EUam  (S'Sam. 
3d,  8X  belong  to  tbe  ume  individual. 

8.  Lastly,  many  proper  names  have  assumed  the  de- 
rivative syllable  -f,  or  -at  (which  appears  to  be  only  di- 
aleetically  different  from  -f,  and  is  chiefiy  frequent  in 
tbe  Uter  periods) ;  and  we  roust  certainly  consider  that, 
in  some  cases,  this  syllable  may  possibly  form  mere  ad- 
jeetivea,  and  therewith  simple  name^  as  "^riQK.  Amit' 
(at,  "tneman,"  from  risx,  Emeth,  "tnith,"  and  Bar' 
tiUai, "  Iron,"  or  "  Ironman,"  the  name  of  a  celebratetl 
GihmiUte  Aunily  (Ezra  ii,  61 ;  3  Sam.  xvii,  27) ;  or  that 
it  is  derived  from  a  place,  as  ^"^KS,  £<tri  (llos.  i,  1 ;  1 
Chnn.  vii,  86), "  he  of  the  wdl,"  or  be  of  a  place  known 
M  the  wdL  But  it  undoubtedly  very  often  also  ex- 
presses a  genealogical  relation,  Uk«  the  Greek  ending 
and  presupposes  a  previous  proper  name  from 
which  it  is  derived;  thus  the  name  ^^^n,  I/uri  (1 
Cbron.  v,  14),  as  surely  presupposes  tbe  above-men- 
tioned Ckur,  as  the  Greek  Pfailippides  does  Fhilippos, 
and  as  Kttubai  (ii,  9),  one  of  the  descendanu  of  Judah, 
ia  connected  with  tbe  KctAb  in  iv,  11.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  genealogical  relation  appears  to  be  sometimes 
expressed  by  the  mere  n~  of  moUon,  as  nsp5^,  Jaco- 
bah  (ver.  86),  which  would  be  equivalently  expressed 
by  a  German  name,  Zu-Jaeob;  nhx^^'',  hkardak, 
De  Ttrael  (xxv,  14 ;  comp.  ver.  2) ;  and  most  distinctly 
in  ns^a^n,  HaMadamtht  "  reckoned  to  Dan"  (Neh. 
viii,  4;  comp.  m^g^^**,  JoMduJutk,  in  1  Chnn. 
xxv,  4). 

Among  tbe  names  of  women,  the  oldest  as  well  as 
the  simplest  which  are  found  are  aetually  only  suited 
for  women,  as  Raciet,  "Ewe;"  Deborah,  "Bee;"  Ta- 
tuar,  « Palm-tree ;"  Hatmah,  "  Favor,"  the  mother  of 
Samuel  Those  which  express  such  a  delicate  and  en- 
dearing sense  as  Qerm  Uitppuk,"box  of  eye-ointment" 
(Job  xlii,  14),  and  nS-'S^n,  //epAziiaA, "  my  delight  is 
in  her"  (2  Kings  xxi,  1),  betray  that  they  were  gener- 
ally formed  in  much  later  times.  It  appears  indeed  to 
have  been  customary,  at  an  early  period,  to  form  names 
for  women  from  those  of  men,  by  means  of  the  feminine 
tarmination;  as  n'«{n,  Ha^k  (S  San.  iii,  4),  beiidet 


"m,  Haggi  (Numb,  xxvi,  16);  nn^ti'Q,  MtAmUmA, 
L  e.  i*iu  (3  Kings  xxi,  19),  besdee  Oz^,  MttkMm, 
PiM  (t  Chron.  v,  18;  viu,  17),  and  n-<t^13.  SkdomUi, 
Fritdtrihe  (NumU  xxiv,  11),  bcaida  Ht^O,  SkAmok, 
Fritderick,  But  we  muu  not  overlook  the  fact  tbat^ 
these  are  instances  of  simple  names;  or  of  tliase  also  in 
,  which  the  matcuUne  has  already  dropped  the  aeocnd 
member;  fur  Cbananl  and  Zabitl,  as  is  shown  briow,  art 
shortened  from  Chananjah,  Zabdijah :  no  single  exam- 
ple occurs  from  a  compound  man's  nan>e.  As  the  mum 
compound  names,  however,  are  sometimee  used  both  fof 
men  and  women,  and  as  even  those  very  names  ate  ap- 
plied to  women  which  could  not  ori^inaUy  have  bees 
applicaUe  to  any  but  men,  as  Abigmt,  Adamoam,tt- 
curdingly  we  must  sssume  that  tbe  plastic  power  of  the 
language  had  already  exhausted  itself  in  this  tvmaic 
province,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  the  distinction  ofibt 
feminine  was  omitted. 

IL  SgtiAoticai  Import  of  Prvper  A'osmi.— A*  tki 
name  was  the  "  aign"  of  the  thing,  it  exrraacd  as  near- 
ly as  possible  its  character ;  it  was  the  expressiiai  of  the 
impression  which  was  produced  by  the  thing  named  m 
the  beholder.  The  truer  the  expmuoii  was  to  the  iai- 
pression,  and  tbe  truer  tbe  impresnon  was  to  the  obfcct, 
the  more  nearly  did  the  name  represent  the  thing  named. 
Hence  the  name  in  Hebrew  is  used  to  rignifr  tbe  ai- 
lected  attributes  or  characteristics  of  the  object  name^ 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  divine  naaw. 
"  The  Lnd  descended  in  the  doud  and  pndaimed  the 
tume  of  tbe  Lord.  And  the  Lord  passed  fay  him  and 
proclaimed,  Tbe  Lord,  tbe  Lord  God,  merdfol  and  gn- 
cious,"  etc  (Exod.  xxxiv),  where  all  these  terns  faidsh 
but  the  ex^esis  of  the  word  mnte.  The  me  ii  riniOsr 
in  the  New  Test.  Our  Lord  says,  **!  have  roaniftaicd 
thy  name  unto  tbe  men  which  thou  gavest  me  out  of 
the  world*  (John  xvii,  6);  where  name  embraces  the 
whole  divine  nature  revealed  by  the  Son,  who  balk 
"declared"  the  Father.  In  general  the  name  was  the 
result  of  an  effort  to  embody  in  language  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  nature  of  objects.  When  the  whole  natorc 
could  not  be  taken  in,  the  chief  cbaracteristic  was  teind 
upon — what  struck  the  eye  or  any  of  the  smses  mrady 
— and  hence  arose  such  names  as  Eaan  ("hairy'). 
When  there  was  no  outstanding  attribute  to  seise  and 
embody,  some  ioddent  was  bud  b<dd  of  connected  wkk 
tbe  olject  named,  e.  g.  Ifooes  ("dnwn  out"  the 
water);  or  some  feeling  in  the  mind  of  tbe  namer  « 
the  niMDent  of  imposing  the  name,  as  Benoni  ("  my  mo 
of  sorrow").  Even  the  names  of  natural  objects  ate  foil 
of  meaning,  often  full  of  poetry,  often  having  miniH 
cenoes  of  indent  times  and  deeds  floating  about  them. 
The  river  names  are  vciy  suggestive.  The  Jorda 
(  Yardem,  garad,  "  to  come  down"  [oomp.  Ganges,  Rbe> 
nus])  is  tbe  two  rspids,  one  into  tbe  Sea  of  Galilee,  sad 
one  into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Amoo  is  the  stream  that 
"  sings"  (rtTMni,  to  "  make  a  mmulous  sound")  smoag 
the  mountains.  Jabbok,  that  which  "  belches"  ("  byoks') 
through  tbe  rocky  gorge.  The  Cherith,  that  whidt 
"  cuu"  its  way.  So  are  the  names  of  mountains.  Leb- 
anon is  the  Hottt  Blanc  of  Syria,  but  perhaps  nncd 
less  from  its  anowy  mantle  than  iia  bare  while  lihs  sf 
naked  atoiKb  Krion,  the  "brcMtplate"  of  rack.  Tbe 
whole  land  is  full  of  A  bets  (grassy  meads),  Strra  (wrib), 
Afimt  (fountains);  and  in  the  evoiing  tbe  maidm 
danced  in  tbe  meads,  and  called  them  Abel-mehulsh 
( Judg.  vii,  22) :  and  the  kids  around  tbe  fountain,  aoi 
it  was  named  £n-gedi  (Josh,  xv,  62) ;  and  the  aeoipiDM 
basked  in  the  auony  dopes^  and  their  haunts  w«t 
named  AkrabUm;  and  the  gatelles  bounded  acmss 
heighta,  and  men  called  thdr  favorite  resorts  AJalofc 
See  each  of  the  above  terms  in  its  place. 

For  the  philological  questions  iovtdved  in  the  abort 
examination,  see  the  Hebrew  lexicons.  Uore  speosl 
treatises  an  the  following:  BadakA,  JMs  gjHs^iaaL  Aa- 
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(LoDd.1844);  Jooo, yomc* m  1A«  TVtIL (ibid.  1856) ; 
WUkiiaon,  Namt$  m  the  BOU  (ilrid.  186fi).   See  Nahk. 

PropflT  PmIida,  u  *•  pealma  tdtpted  by  their  con- 
tents to  the  Mbjectfl  of  paiticular  Sundaya  or  feetivmla 
and  boIvtUya.  Sc  ChiysoMom  refers  to  ancient  pre- 
Bcripcion  in  tbU  tnaUer,  and  St.  Aagnstine  mentiona  m 
ui  olil  custom  tbe  use  of  Paa.  xxii  on  Good  Friday. 
Cunan  inroma  ua  that  Pml  Ixiii  waa  aunn  at  matins, 
and  the  14Iu  at  crcntong.  St.  Athanaaius  and  St. 
AugustiiM  appointed  apedal  paalma  on  cattain  oeo- 
aiofu. 

Prophecies  ia  the  name  given  to  the  Kblical  texla 
whieh  are  read  in  tbe  Church  of  Rome  on  the  day  be- 
fore Easter-Sunday,  after  the  consecration  of  tbe  pascbal 
taper.  Tlwy  an  tbe  following :  tien.  i,l;  ii,  2;  r,  81; 
TUi,  21 ;  xxii.  1-19 ;  Exod.  xiv,  24 ;  xv,  1 ;  Isa.  Uv,  17 ; 
It,  il;  Bar.  itt,  9-38;  Ezck.  xxxvii,  1-14;  IsL  iv; 
Exod.  xii,  1-11;  Jon.  iii;  Deut.  xxxi,  22-80;  Dan.  lii, 
1-24.  They  are  called  profhrnet,  inaamucb  as  they  are 
aymbolfl  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  Jesus 
Chiiat,  and  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  tbe  myaleriea 
which  tbe  Church  is  at  that  period  aolennly  coromemo- 
radug.  Tbe  fint  [wopbecy  lelaica  the  creatioD  ot  tbe 
world :  we  are  to  remember  here  that  Christ,  by  hU 
dcttth  on  the  croM,  became  the  originator  oTa  new,  ^ir- 
itoal  creation.  The  second  prophecy  is  about  tbe  flood, 
about  Noah  saved  wtih  his  family  in  the  ark :  it  must 
remind  the  faithful  that  the  Redeemer  saves  through 
tbe  wat«ra  of  bapilam  all  those  who  bdieve  in  him. 
Tbe  third  prophoey  briogt  before  our  eyes  Abraham, 
wboae  Cuth  waa  aa  Arm  as  a  rock,  and  invites  to  ^mllar 
coofidence  in  our  Lord.  The  fourth  prophecy  relates 
the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  passage  through  the 
Red  Sea,  showing  bow  Christians  should  leave  tbe  bond- 
age of  sin  and  follow  their  own  god-aent  leader.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  prophecies  recommend  constancy  in  our 
purpose,  teachiog^tfae  former— that  the  Lord  bestows 
etarnal  blin  upon  such  aa  follow  him ;  the  latter,  that 
ruin  awaiu  the  dniMr.  To  give  us  tbe  Deeeaary  forces 
lor  tbe  stru^le  we  are  to  go  through,  God  aeitds  us  the 
H<dy  <ibost :  this  is  what  we  an  nmtnded  of  by  tbe 
visioii  of  Ezekiel  in  the  seventh  prophecy.  The  eighth 
prophecy  points  out  tbe  eternal  glory  which  awaits 
thcM  who  fight  niHler  tbe  cross.  The  ninth  prophecy 
ia  about  the  Jewiah  paasover,  the  tenth  about  Jonah's 
pnaching  in  Nineveb,  the  eleventh  about  tbe  respect 
to  be  paid  to  tbe  Pentateuch,  and  tbo  twelfth  about  the 
three  young  men  in  the  oven.  The  custom  of  extraor- 
dinary readings  on  S^rday  before  Easter  ia  very  an- 
cient; it  was  made  necessary  by  another  custom  which 
cooaiBCed  in  ending  several  hours  of  the  Easter-night 
in  tbe  place  of  wDrship^  more  especially  to  await  mid- 
night there.    Gregory  of  Nysaa  (Orat.  n,  JM  Returr. 

speaks  of  these  teadings,oDly  their  nnmberwas 
DoC  the  same  at  all  timet.  The  Ordo  Sowl  i  speaks  of 
fam  lecttoos,  each  of  which  was  read  in  Larin  and  in 
Ufvek.  According  to  Beleih  (c.  106),  then  wen  at  Rome 
twelve  Greek  and  aa  many  Latin  iectiona;  in  other 
places  twelve,  or  only  seven.  William  Durand  Q.  6,  c 
81)  knows  of  four,  rix,  twelve,  and  fourteen  of  them. 
In  some  ohnrcbca  five  were  read,  in  othera  eight. — 
Wetxcr  u.  Weltc,  Kirdtem-Lex.  s.  v.  See  Slegel,  Ckrut- 
UiAt  AUvthtbHtr  (Index  in  voL  Iv);  Riddle,  Christian 
AtHguitiet  (see  Index). 

Prophecy.  UndM'  iMs  head  we  propose  to  treat 
of  oertwn  general  aspects  of  the  subject  of  permaitent 
intcKM,  rcaerring  for  the  head  of  pBOPHrr  what  re- 
lates more  pemmalfy  to  the  organs  or  media  of  tme 
prophery,  aa  found  in  the  Bible.  In  doing  so  we  com- 
bine the  Biblical  elements  with  the  best  resulu  of 
Bwdem  criticism  and  diseiHMoa. 

L  Daign  nfProphteg^ln  this  respect  we  would 
let  iMophecT  as   God's  oommnnieation  to  the  Church, 
in  be  her  lifrht  and  comfort  in  Ume  of  trouble  and  per- 
^ktitj."   Tttringa  dellnes  it  aa  a  prediction  of  some 
soitt^cMt  dicnufwiw  or  ercnt  in  the  ftttme  nonved 


by  immediate  or  direct  nrdtUofk"  Dr.  ^e  SmitK 
speaks  of  i  t "  aa  a  dechuatkm  made  by  a  creature  under 
the  inspiration  and  commission  of  tbe  onnisdent  God 
relating  to  an  event  or  series  of  events,  wbieb  have  not 
taken  place  at  the  time  the  prophecy  is  uttered,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  certainly  foreknown  by  any 
scieuce  or  wisdom  of  msn."  Other  writers  say, "  I^oph- 
ecy  is  nothing  but  tbe  history  of  events  before  tbey  come 
to  pass."  Dean  Magee  dissenu  from  this  popular  but 
emnrans  view.  In  a  lectun  on  the  uses  of  prophecy 
he  defines  •  prophet  as  "  tbe  reHgiona  teacher  aC  his  age, 
whose  aim  b  the  nli^ous  education  of  those  whom  he 
addresses."  To  have  received  a  call  and  message  direct 
from  God,  and  to  deliver  it,  is  the  essence  of  prophet- 
ism.  The  Jewish  lawgiver  in  delivering  moral  and 
ceremonial  fwecepta  received  from  God,  and  our  blessed 
Lord  in  the  Sennon  on  the  Mount,  wen  prophets  juM 
aa  much  as  wben  tbey  predicted  the  Alton  of  land 
(H'Caul,  Aidtto  Faith').  As  a  reactitm  from  the  gen- 
eral body  of  writers  on  prophecy,  who  exalt  tbe  prwtic- 
tive  and  neglect  the  moral  element  of  God's  commnnica- 
tion  to  man,  there  have  arisen  in  Germany,  and  to  some 
extent  in  our  own  land,  writers  who  speak  exclusively 
of  tbe  moral  stream  of  light  flowing  through  prophecy, 
and  deny  altogether  its  predictive  character.  Both 
erron  will  be  avmded  hj  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
word  of  prophecy  waa  pndtable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction,  to  tbe  first  redjdenta  of 
the  message,  aa  well  as  for  succeeding  ages. 

Tbe  osual  view  of  prophec}-  as  sntidpated  history 
virtually  excludes  from  the  roll  the  great  Prophet  who 
was  its  theme  and  author,  Hoses  his  distinguished  pro- 
totype, John  the  Baptist  his  eminent  forerunner,  Eltjsh, 
'  Ssmuel,  under  the  M  coreiumt,  as  well  as  tbe  apostlea 
and  prophets  under  the  new.  According  to  this  view,, 
prophecy  is  vinusUy  limited  to  what  the  Spirit  saith 
unto  the  churches  in  the  four  hundred  yesra  between 
Hosea  and  Malachi,  and  by  the  beloved  John,  tbe 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  if  we  agree  to  regard 
tbe  prophet  as  the  forthteller,  possessing  the  mifiiM  pnt- 
(tfomtft— rather  than  tbe  foreteller,  possesung  only  tbe 
mumis  prmMamii—wt  see  at  oticc  bow  the  very  higbeat 
place  is  assigned  to  our  Lord  and  to  llotes;  how  John 
tbe  BapUst  was  more  than  a  prophet,  aa  be  stood  with- 
in the  actual  dawn  of  the  day  of  Christ,  and  as  a  relig- 
ious teacher  did  really  more  for  the  religious  training 
of  those  whom  he  addressed  th&n  any  of  tbe  prophets 
of  the  oM  covenant.  We  see.  too,  how  naturally  and 
clearly  the  earUer  prophets  wen  subordinate  to  Moses, 
so  that  the  test  of  tbeir  connisslon  was  oonfbnni^  to 
the  lawgiver;  and  bow  appropriaidy  the  term  is  ap^ed 
to  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  charged  by 
Christ  with  the  whole  ordering  and  establishing  of  the 
Church  in  its  institutions,  government,  and  progress^ 
In  fact,  students  of  prophecy  perpetually  ate  tbe  word 
in  a  n/m-natural  aense.  Hence  tbe  varie^  and  discord- 
ancy of  thrir  interpretations.  Our  attention  mutt  bo 
rigidly  fixed  on  the  natural  and  proper  sense  ti  tbo 
terras,  if  we  would  gain  any  sarisfactnry  results. 

In  sU  coromunicsdons  fVoro  God  to  msn  two  elements 
msy  be  traced,  the  morsl  and  the  predictive.  Neither 
element  must  be  pressed  or  insisted  on,  so  as  to  depren 
snd  exclude  the  other.  Yet  the  moral  element  ia  the 
fundamental,  to  which  the  predictive  is  always  subsJd- 
isry.  The  moral  dement  occupies  tbe  highest  place  ia 
the  coramnnicatioas  made  by  oar  Lord,  by  Moses,  \if 
the  apostles;  the  predictive  element  prevails  in  thoae 
who  had  the  more  ordinary  gifts,  as  all  their  announce- 
ments appealed  to  the  revelations  made  by  Hoses  snd 
by  Christ,  The  testimony  of  Jesus  as  the  author,  and 
the  testimony  borne  to  Jesus  as  the  theme,  ia  tbe  spirit 
of  prophecy.  According  to  this  view  prophecy  is  always 
didactic ;  tbe  moral  element  is  fitodamental,  the  predic- 
tive is  entirely  subsidiary.  All  who  bore  testimony  to 
Jesus  before  his  incarnation  were  preachers  of  rigbteons- 
neaa,  and  all  who  testify  that  Jeans  ia  Am  JiUlleJledt 
exHciae  tbe  piDpbetical  ffiiiHSdiJ  by  VriOOglC 
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IL  KaliM  Pntfkden  a»  SvUeHU  of  tke  Truth  nf 
ARwAiffoN.— Davbon,  in  bia  Ducourtu  om  Ptv^tteg, 
flxn  K  "  Criurimi  of  Vwp\Key"  aud  id  accordauoe  with 
it  be  deacribw  "  ibe  coiidiliwis  which  would  confer  co- 
geocy  of  erideiice  ou  single  examples  of  prophecy"  in 
ibe  following  mnuer:  tint,  "the  known  promulgiition 
of  the  prophecy  piwr  tu  tlie  event;  secoDdly,  the  clear 
and  palpable  fulfilment  of  it;  laitly,  the  nature  of  the 
event  itaelA— if,  when  tlie  predicttun  of  it  was  given,  it 
lay  remote  from  human  view,  and  was  such  as  could  not 
be  foreseen  by  any  aupp^hle  effort  of  reasuu,  or  be  de- 
duced upon  principles  of  calculation  derived  from  prob- 
ability and  experience"  (/Juc  viii,  37S).  Applying  bis 
test,  the  learned  writer  finds  that  ttie  eatabliabmeut  of 
the  Ghristtan  religion  and  the  pefBOu  of  its  Founder 
were  predicted  when  neither  reason  nor  experience  could 
bare  anticipated  tbem ;  awl  that  the  predictiona  respect- 
ing them  have  been  clearly  fuldlled  in  history.  Here, 
then,  is  an  adequate  proof  of  an  inspired  prescience  in 
the  propheu  who  predicted  these  tbinga.  He  applies 
his  test  to  the  prophecies  recorded  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  their  actual  etat^  lo  the  prediction  of  the  great 
apostasy  and  to  the  actual  state  of  corrupted  Christian- 
ity, and  Rually  to  the  piophedea  relating  to  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Tyre,  Kgypt,  the  Ishmaelttea,  and  tlie  Four 
Empires,  and  to  the  events  which  have  befallen  them ; 
and  in  each  of  theaa  cases  he  Hnds  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  predictive  element  in  the  prophets. 

In  the  book  of  Kings  we  find  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Im- 
lab,  uttering  a  challenge,  by  which  his  predictive  pow- 
m  were  to  be  judged.  Ue  bad  pruiiuuiiced,  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  that  Ahob  sbnnld  fall  at  Kamoth- 
Oilead.  Abab,  in  return,  commanded  him  to  be  shut  up 
to  prison  oniil  he  came  bock  in  peace.  "And  Micaiah 
said,  If  thou  return  at  all  in  peace"  (that  is,  if  the  event 
do  nut  verify  my  words), "  the  Lord  bath  not  spoken 
by  me"  (that  is,  I  am  uo  prophet  capable  of  predicting 
the  future)  (t  Kings  xxii,  28).  The  test  is  sound  as  a 
native  test,  and  so  it  is  laid  down  in  the  law  (Deuu 
xviii,  22);  but  as  a  positive  test  it  would  not  be  sufB- 
eient.  Ahob'i  death-at  Bainotb^Gilead  did  not  prove 
HicaiahV  predictive  powers,  though  his  escape  woidd 
have  disprove<t  them.  But  here  we  must  notice  a  very 
fanportant  difference  between  single  prophecies  and  a 
aeries  of  prophecy.  The  fulfilment  of  a  single  prophecy 
does  not  prove  the  propheiical  power  of  the  prophet, 
but  the  fiillUtnent  of  a  long  series  of  prophecies  by  a  se- 
ries or  number  of  events  does  in  itself  constitute  a  proof 
that  the  prophecies  were  intended  to  predict  the  events, 
and,  consequently,  that  preilictive  power  resided  in  the 
prophet  or  prophets.  We  may  see  this  in  the  so  for 
parallel  cases  of  satirical  writings.  We  know  for  certain 
that  Aristophanes  refers  to  Cleon,  Pericles,  Nicias  (and 
we  should  be  equally  sure  of  it  were  his  satire  more  con- 
cealed then  it  is),  simply  from  the  fact  of  a  number  of 
aatirieal  hits  eonvei;png  together  on  tbe  otjeet  of  hla 
BBtire.  One,  two,  or  three  strokes  mi^t  be  intended 
for  more  persons  than  one^  but  tbe  addition  of  each 
•trokeroakestheaim  more  apparent;  and  when  we  have 
a  sufficient  number  before  us,  we  can  no  longer  possibly 
doubt  his  design.  The  same  may  be  said  fablea,  and 
still  more  of  alkgories.  The  fact  of  a  compUcaUd  lock 
bring  opened  by  a  key  shows  that  the  lock  end  key 
were  meant  fur  each  other.  Now  the  Uessianic  pict- 
ure drawn  by  the  prophets  as  a  body  contains  at  least 
OS  many  traits  as  these:  That  salvation  should  come 
through  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah, 
David ;  that  at  the  time  of  the  final  absorption  of  tbe 
Jewish  power,  Shiloh  (the  tranquillizer)  should  gather 
the  nations  under  his  rule ;  that  there  should  be  a  great 
Prophet,  typified  by  Uoses;  a  King  descended  from 
David ;  a  Priest  forever,  typified  by  Mekhisedek ;  that 
there  should  he  horn  into  the  worM  a  child  to  he  called 
Mighty  God,  Eternal  Father,  Prince  of  Peace;  that 
there  sbnnld  be  a  Kightenns  Servant  of  God  on  whom 
the  UaA  would  lay  tbe  iniquity  of  all;  that  Messiah 
the  Prince  abould  be  cut  ol^  bat  not  for  Umadf;  tbat 


an  everlasting  kingdom  tlionld  be  given  tbe  Aackot 
of  Days  tu  one  like  the  Son  of  man.  b  seems  unpow- 
ble  to  harmonize  so  many  apparentoontradictiuaa.  Ncr. 
ertbeless,  it  i»  an  undoubted  tmcx  tbat  at  the  time  seem- 
ingly pointed  out  by  one  or  more  of  these  predictions 
there  was  bom  into  the  world  a  child  trf"  the  bouse  of 
David,  and  therefore  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  loaac, 
Jacob,  and  JudBb,wha  claimed  to  be  tbe  object  of  these 
and  other  predictions;  who  is  acknowledged  as  Prxjpb- 
et.  Priest,  and  King,  as  Mighty  tiod  and  yet  aa  God's 
Righteous  Servant  who  bears  the  iniquity  of  all;  who 
was  cut  off,  and  whose  death  is  acknowledged  uot  to 
have  been  for  his  own,  but  fur  others'  good:  who  hsi 
instituted  a  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth,  which  kingdoio 
is  of  a  nature  to  continue  forever,  if  there  is  any  coo- 
ttnuaiioe  beyond  this  world  and  this  life;  and  in  wbow 
doings  and  sulFerings  on  earth  a  number  of  qtedfic  pre- 
dictions were  minutely  fulfilled.  Tben  we  may  mj 
tbat  we  have  here  a  series  of  prophecies  which  an  u 
applicable  to  the  person  and  earthly  life  of  Jesus  Chri« 
as  to  be  thereby  shown  to  have  been  designed  to  apply 
to  him.  If  they  were  designed  to  ap[dy  to  bio,  pro- 
pheiical prediction  is  prove<l. 

Ot^eeHoM  have  been  urged:  (a.)  Vf^iu>i€—.—\t  hM 
been  said  that  the  prophecies  are  too  daritly  and  rmgat- 
ly  worded  to  be  proved  predictive  by  the  events  whii^ 
they  are  alleged  to  foretell  This  objectiua  n  sutal 
with  clearness  and  force  by  Ammon.  He  says,  ''Soch 
simple  sentences  aa  the  following :  Israel  has  not  to  ex- 
pect a  king,  but  a  teacher;  this  teacher  will  be  bora  st 
Bethlehem  during  tbe  reign  of  Herod ;  be  will  lay  down 
hb  life  under  Tiberius,  in  attertatira  of  the  truth  of  hi* 
religion ;  through  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
complete  extinction  of  tbe  Jewish  state,  he  wiO  spread 
his  doctrine  iu  every  quarter  of  the  world — a  few  sen- 
tences like  these,  expressed  in  pUin  historical  prose, 
would  not  only  bear  the  character  of  true  predictioni, 
but,  when  once  their  genuineness  wss  proved,  tbcy 
would  be  of  incomparably  greater  worth  to  us  than  ^ 
tbe  oracles  of  the  OU  Test,  taken  together"  ijCkritbi- 
ogy,  p.  12).  But  to  this  it  might  be  answered,  and  hsa 
bMn  in  effect  answered  by  Hengstenbe^:  1.  That  God 
never  forces  men  to  Iwlteve,  but  tbat  there  is  such  a 
union  of  deflnitenesB  and  vagueness  in  the  propbebcs 
as  to  entile  those  who  are  wiUing  to  discover  the  iruth. 
while  the  wilfully  blind  are  not  iV>reibly  constrained  ts 
see  it.  2.  That,  had  the  prophecies  been  couched  in 
the  form  of  direct  declarations,  their  fulfiltDent  would 
have  thereby  been  rendered  Impoarible,  ot,  at  leasi,  ca- 
pable of  (histntion.  8.  lliat  the  dlRrat  of  proptwcy 
(e.  g.  with  reference  to  tbe  time  of  the  Messiah's  com- 
ing) would  have  been  far  less  beneficial  to  believers,  as 
being  less  adapted  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  constant 
expecUtion.  4.  That  the  Messiah  of  Revelatioo  coaU 
not  be  so  dearly  portrayed  in  bia  varied  charscter  as 
Ood  and  Han,  as  Prophet,  Prieat,  and  King,  if  be  bad 
been  the  mere  *<  teacher"  which  Is  all  that  AnmwB  a^ 
knowledges  htm  to  be.  5.  Tliat  tbe  state  of  the  pscpb- 
ets,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  divine  revelation,  was 
(as  we  shall  presently  show)  such  aa  necessarily  to 
make  their  predictions  fragmentary,  figurative,  *nd  ab- 
stracted from  the  relations  of  time.  6.  Tbat  some  pM^ 
Uons  of  the  prophecies  were  Intended  to  be  of  doabk 
application,  and  some  portions  to  be  understood  only  <■ 
their  fulfilment  (comp.  John  xiv,29;  Ezek.  xxxvi,  Sl> 

(ft.)  Obtcwrit^  of  a  Pari  or  Paii$  of  a  Ptvpheai  cA- 
frwite  Clear. — The  objection  drawn  from  ''the  unintel' 
ligibleness  of  one  part  of  a  prophecy,  as  invoUdatii^ 
tbe  proof  of  foresight  arising  from  the  evident  oamrJe- 
tion  of  those  paru  which  are  understood"  is  akin  to  that 
drawn  from  the  vagueness  of  tbe  whole  of  iL  It  mar 
be  answered  with  the  aame  arguments,  to  wfatch  we 
may  add  tbe  considerelion  nrged  by  Butler  that  it  is, 
for  Che  argument  in  hand,  the  aame  aa  If  the  parts  w* 
undentood  were  written  in  dpber,  or  not  written  at  all: 
"  Sufvose  a  writing,  partly  broiphw  and  Dvtly  in  plaia 
words  at  length  {C^thk^WrUd^ilg  Una  aidefateod 
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tbere  appeared  mention  of  leveral  known  facli  —  it 
wvutd  never  cume  into  anr  man's  ttiuutfht  to  imagine 
that,  if  be  iintlenUKHl  ifae  wliule,  pertiapB  he  might  tlnd 
that  theae  facu  were  nut  in  reality  known  hy  the  writer" 
iAmatvfo/,  pi.  ii,  cb.  vii).  Furtbennore,  if  it  be  true 
that  pruphecies  nlatiug  to  Um  flm  floming  of  the  Mea- 
aiab  refM  also  tu  hia  aMond  coming,  ioaie  part  of  tboae 
pruphecies  muM  necesiarilg  be  la  yet  not  fully  undcr- 
Mvoil. 

It  wouki  appear  from  thcie  connderations  that  Da- 
viaon'a  second  "condition,"  above  quoted,  "the  cUar 
aod  paipahiK  fulUhoent  of  the  prophen-,"  sbouU  be  ao 
far  nxMliied  as  to  take  into  account  the  neccMan*  diffi- 
culty, more  or  len  great,  in  recognising  the  fulfilnient 
of  a  prophecy  which  reiulia  from  the  iiecenary  vague- 
ucae  aod  ftbicurity  of  the  prophecy  itaelf, 

•  (r.)  Appiicalion  of  the  Several  Prophedee  to  a  more 
immediate  Sulqed. — It  has  been  the  task  of  many  Bibli- 
cal critics  to  examine  the  different  passages  which  are 
alleged  to  be  prediction^  of  Christ,  and  to  show  that 
I  bey  were  delivered  in  reference  to  some  person  or  thing 
cuuleaiponuy  with,  or  shortly  aubaeqneiit  to,  the  time 
uf  the  writer.  The  eouclusion  is  then  drawn,  sometimea 
acomfuUy,  sometimes  as  an  infercnoe  not  to  be  related, 
that  the  pasaagea  in  question  have  nothing  to  do  with 
ihe  Ueaeiah.  We  have  here  to  distingiiisli  carefully 
between  the  conclusion  proved  and  the  corollary  drawn 
from  it.  l«t  it  be  granted  that  it  may  be  proved  of 
all  the  predictions  of  the  Meeaiah  (it  certainty  jawy  be 
(»X(ved  uf  many)  that  they  primarily  apply  to  some  bia- 
twrical  and  preaeut  fact:  in  that  case  a  certain  law,  un- 
der which  tiod  vouchsafes  his  prophetical  revelations, 
is  discovered ;  but  there  is  no  semblance  of  disproof  of 
the  further  Messianic  interpretaUon  of  the  passages  un- 
der consideration.  That  some  each  law  does  exist  has 
been  argued  at  length  by  Hr.  Davison.  He  believes, 
however,  that  "  it  obtains  only  in  some  of  the  more  dia- 
tioguiahcd  monnnenta  of  jHopbecgr,"  such  aa  the  proph- 
rciea  founded  on,  and  having  primary  reference  to, 
the  kiufcdom  of  David,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  the 
deaimctioa  of  Jerusalem  (<7a  Propkeqf,  disc.  v).  Dr. 
Lee  thinks  that  Davison  "exhibits  too  great  reserve  in 
the  application  of  this  important  priodple"  {On  Jntpira- 
ftoH,  lect.  iv).  He  considers  it  to  be  of  universal  ap- 
plication t  and  upon  it  he  fminds  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  double  aenae  of  prophecy,"  according  to  which  a  pre- 
dirtioa  ia  fulfilled  in  two  or  even  more  distinct  bat 
analoKOOS  subjects:  first  in  type,  then  in  antitype;  and 
sf^er  that  perhaps  awaiu  a  still  further  and  more  com- 
plete fuMIroent.  Thta  view  of  the  fultilment  of  prophecy 
■eetna  neceaaary  for  the  explanation  of  our  Lord's  pre- 
dictioa  on  the  Mount,  relating  at  once  to  the  fall  of  Jc- 
rusaleiB  and  to  the  end  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
It  ia  on  this  prindpla  that  Pearson  writes:  "Many  are 
the  propheeisB  which  concern  him,  many  the  promiaee 
which  are  made  nf  him ;  but  yet  some  of  them  very  ob- 
acnre.  .  . .  Wheresoever  he  is  spdien  of  as  the  anointed, 
it  mar  well  be  Jirtt  understood  of  some  other  person ; 
except  one  place  in  Daniel,  where  Messiah  ia  foretold 

*  to  he  cut  off* "  (On  the  Creed,  art.  ii). 

Whether  it  can  be  proved  hf  an  investigation  of  Holy 
Saiptora  that  this  relation  between  divine  annnunee- 
■eata  for  the  future  and  certain  present  events  dnes  ta 
•xiaC  aa  to  cnnstitnu  a  law,  and  whether,  if  the  law  is 
proved  to  exist,  it  is  of  universal  or  only  of  partial  ap- 
plication, we  do  not  pause  to  determine.  But  it  is  msn- 
ifest  that  the  existence  of  a  primary  sense  cannot  ex- 
clude the  poMHbility  nf  a  secondary  sense.  The  ques- 
t*on,  therefore,  really  is,  whether  the  prophecies  are  ap- 
lllie^le  to  Christ :  if  they  are  so  applicable,  the  previous 
^iplication  of  each  of  them  to  some  historical  event 
wooM  not  invalidate  the  proof  that  they  were  designed 
as  a  whole  to  find  their  fall  completion  in  him.  May. 
even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  prophets  had  in  their 
thonghta  nothing  beyond  the  primar)-  completion  of 
tWir  worda  (a  thing  which  we  at  present  leave  undctcr- 
■iteid),  BO  inlimnGe  couU  tbeoee  be  drawn  against  tbeir 


secondary  application ;  for  such  an  inference  would  as- 
sume what  ut>  believer  in  inspiration  will  grant via. 
that  the  prophets  are  the  sole  authors  of  their  prophe- 
cies. The  rule  NikU  tn  $a-ipto  quod  noa  ptiht  ta  Maip- 
fure  is  sound;  but  the  question  is,  who  ia  to  be  regarded 
as  (he  true  author  of  the  propheoea— the  human  instru- 
ment or  the  divine  author?  See  Hengslenberg,  ChrU- 
fo^ojQT,  appendix  vi,  p.  48S.   See  Double  Skksb. 

{d.)  Miraculous  Churacter, — It  is  probable  that  this 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  many  and  various  efforts  made  to 
disprove  the  predictive  power  of  the  prophets,  lliere 
is  no  question  that  if  miracles  arc,  either  phyaicaUy  or 
morally,  impossiUe,  then  prediction  ia  impoanUe ; 'and 
those  passage*  which  have  ever  been  aooounted  predio- 
live  muat  be  explained  away  as  being  vague,  as  bdng 
obscure,  as  applying  only  to  something  in  the  writcr'a 
lifetime,  or  on  some  other  hypothesis.  I'his  is  only  say- 
ing that  belief  in  prediction  is  not  compatible  with  the 
theory  of  atheism,  or  with  the  philosophy  which  rejects 
the  overruling  providence  of  a  I'enonal  God,  See  Mait- 
land,  A  rgumeni  /rom  Prophecy  (Lonrl.  1877) ;  Kow, 
Baa^om  J^ecture  for  1677,  p.  319.    See  Miracle. 

For  a  eopions  list  of  treatises  on  Scripture  prophecy 
in  general,  see  Darling,  Cyclopadia  BiblingrapJkiea,  col, 
1705  sq. ;  and  Malcolm,  Thtohyical  Indn,  s.  v.  Comp. 
Kurtz,  Gnch.  d.  Alien  Bundn,  ii,  618  sq. ;  Hardwick, 
Chri$t  ami  otktr  Utattert,  vol.  t,  ch.  iii,  esp.  p.  1S6  sq. ; 
Smith,  (Bampton  Lecture)  On  PropMteg  (Bost.  1870, 
12mo) ;  Brit,  and  for.  Ev.  Rtr.  1868,  art,  viii ;  BiU. 
Rfpos.  p.  1 1,  188,  217 ;  Wegtm.  Ser.  Jan.  1868,  p.  106 ; 
Kitio,  Joum.  of  Sac,  Lit.  xxx,  1  sq.,  April,  18M,  p.  8& ; 
Aide  to  /'oifA,  essay  iii;  A~h9/.  Aer.  viii,  181;  Fibber, 
The  Beyimtitige  of  Chritfiauiljf,  p.  8,  et  al.  j  Stanley, 
/.fHvret  OH  the  Jeviih  Church,  let  series,  lect.  xviii-xx ; 
Fairbaim,  Prophecy  Viewed  tn  rttptd  lu  its  JHslinelice 
Nature,  Us  Special  Funefion,  and  Proper  interprrtatioK 
(Edinb.  18M) ;  and  for  the  vast  Geld  of  German  litera- 
ture on  the  aubject,  see  Kril,  /afnid  to  tit  Old  Tut. 
(ibid.  1869),  i,  266  sq. 

PKOPHECY,  Jewish  IxTERFRrrATioii  or.  The 
Hebrew  and  the  Chrieiian  alike  recognise  the  reality  of 
the  predictive  element  in  the  chosen  oracles  of  the  great 
/  (tnt.  The  two  religionists,  however,  differ  widely  in 
their  manner  and  sense  of  interpretation  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  oracular  utterances.  This  difference 
regarding  a  portion  of  Scripture  accepted  alike  by  both 
is  eauly  accounted  for.  The  divergence  is  in  the  two 
religious  themselves,  and  is  called  out  by  the  question 
whether  the  predictions  for  a  Klessiahsfaip  to  the 
"  chosen  race"  have  ever  been  fultllled.  Upon  this 
queiy  all  turns.  The  Israelite,  refuung  to  recognise  in 
Chriat  the  long-promised  divine  messenger,  either  de- 
cfaires  it  s  vain  attempt  to  decipher  the  prophetic  im- 
ages, if  he  be  a  rationalist ;  or,  if  he  ba  mora  faithfully 
wedded  to  the  canon  of  the  aynagogue,  patiently  tita 
bach,  awaiting  the  final  eidution  ofthe  problem  of  Ood'a 
salvation  of  his  people.  See  Jbwb  ;  BlxaatAH ;  PHJlBI- 
BKc;  Rationaush. 

Ii\,  the  early  and  roedi»val  days  of  Christianity,  the 
Jews  did  not  deny  the  facts  of  the  Christian  miracles, 
but  explained  them  away,  and  so  nothing  remaned  for 
settlement  but  the  verily  of  the  propheciee  and  the 
question  of  their  fulfilment.  The  fint  of  these  the  Jew 
conceded  to  the  Christian,  but  on  the  last  pmnt  a  some- 
what rich  literature  of  )M>lemics  is  preserved  to  us.  It 
begins  with  the  New  Test,  itself.  Paul  and  otheropos* 
ties  were  frequently  called  upon  to  argue  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Christ  We  have  t  he  same  phase  of  the  contest 
in  the  apology  of  Justin  Martyr  (q.  v.)  against  Tryplu^ 
to  which  a  new  kind  of  objection  expresHve  of  preju- 
dice is  added  in  the  discourse  which  Celsns^  as  pre- 
sen-ed  in  Origen  {Contr.  Celt.  bk.  i  and  ii),  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Jew  whom  he  introdncea.  (In  refer- 
ence to  this  contest,  these  Church  bthers,  and  especial- 
ly Semisch's  work  on  Justin  Martyr  and  the  works  on 
the  Jewish  Talmiidic  liieratiu-e  and  pbil^phy,  may  be 
cooaulted.  See  alwt  for  Uf^,f;i^jig^il^^(^^^Da- 
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test,  HagenUcb,  Bitt.  of  Dodr.  \,  %  144,  and  the  art. 
Polemics,  Jewish.) 

Thfl  Jew  contend^  with  the  ChriBtian  not  only  For  a 
special  spiritual  elevation  in  the  prophet — an  intenser 
degree  or  the  same  divine  intuitioti  which  God  gives  to 
all  who  wonhip  him  in  lore  and  reverwice— Imt  for  a 
gift  of  light  vouchsafed  to  bim  diffsrent  turn  any  ordi> 
nary  endowmenL  Malmoiiides  remains  the  chief  of 
the  Jewish  heiineneutiaU.  "  This  sage  of  mediaval 
Judaism  thus  teaches:  Prophecy  signiffea  the  com- 
munication of  verities  to  the  human  mind  from  God 
by  the  medium  of  the  active  reason,  with  or  without 
tba  power  to  foretell  futnre  eventa  or  to  perform  mira- 
elesb  The  drst  point  is  essential,  the  other  is  merely 
aeddentaL  Prophecy  is  a  capacity  of  the  human  mind. 
All  poasesi  it  more  »r  less.  Uke  other  human  capaci- 
ties, it  nay  remain  dormant  in  this  or  that  mind,  or  be 
devdoped  partially  or  perfectly.  In  the  de^-elopment 
of  this  capacity,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  cul- 
tivate and  purify  the  imagination,  i.  e.  the  ability  of  be- 
holding intemaUy,  clearly,  and  truly  things  external 
and  distant^  cither  in  space  or  time,  and  to  place  the 
imaginaUon  under  the  oontml  of  mental  Judgment.  In 
the  second  place,  the  moral  nature  of  the  individual 
must  be  trained  to  purity,  goodness,  love  of  the  true 
and  the  sublime,  and  the  desire  to  undenund  the  voice 
of  the  eternal  Deity.  This  cannot  be  done  outside  of 
society,  hut  within  it  and  in  its  active  service.  It  can- 
not be  done  by  asceticism  and  the  rennnriation  of  the 
world  and  ita  channa ;  it  must  be  done  in  gladness  and 
joy,  by  chastity,  temperance,  and  a  life  of  moderation, 
governing  and  controlling  the  lower  passions  and  de- 
veloping the  nobler,  finer,  and  higher  ones  to  a  har- 
monious moral  character.  Passionate,  immoral,  and 
wicked  persons  bewilder  their  imagination,  pervert  their 
judgment,  and  benight  their  reason.  In  the  third  place, 
reasoa  must  be  fully  developed  to  control  all  other  pow- 
ers of  the  individiial,  without  weakening  them  or  dis- 
turbing the  harmony  of  the  soul,  and  to  elevate  him  to 
univereal  reason,  which  Haimonides  calls  the  'active 
reason,'  which  enables  him  to  grasp  universal  truth  and 
to  depict  it  clearly  to  himself  or  others  by  the  power  of 
bis  imagination.  Man  so  prepared,  so  developed  and 
ttained,  is  a  prophet,  although  be  still  may  receive  no 
apaeial  messages  ftoni  on  bigb,  either  becanse  hn  age 
requires  none,  or  outer  infliwnoes,  dimatical  or  social, 
disturb  the  mind.  But  the  man  §o  prepared,  and  he 
only,  can  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  So  the  ancient 
prophets  were  prepared  for  their  messages  and  their 
mimiona.  Others,  also,  may  conceive  original  ideas 
and  prophecies;  butifUie  reason  predominatesoverthe 
imaginaUon,  tbey  cannot  realize  or  reproduce  their  own 
internal  virions.  If  the  imagination  predominates,  tbey 
produce  phantasmagorias — wild,  disconnected,  and  con- 
fused images.  Ifthemoralchoractersiipportsnotboth, 
falaehood,  deception,  imposition,  and  even  self-delusion 
spring  from  reason's  light  and  imagination's  vision.  If 
one  profess  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  says  Maimoni- 
des,  we  would  first  be  obliged  to  investigate  whether  his 
education,  bis  learning,  his  character,  and  his  antece- 
deots  watrant  stub  a  presumption.  If  this  be  not  the 
ease — If  he  be  a  vulgar,  uncultivated,  or  an  Impions  man, 
but  maintains  that  <jod  or  an  angel  spoke  to  him  this 
or  that,  we  should  be  bound  to  declare  hira  a  deluded 
fantast  or  a  wilful  impostor.  The  genuine  prophets, 
Haimonides  further  maintains,  are  not  all  of  the  same 
category.  They  ore  as  different  as  are  their  natural 
eapacitiei  and  the  derdopment  thereof.  With  the  one 
reason  and  with  the  other  imagination  may  predomi- 
nate, and  another,  again,  may  be  influenced  by  moral 
de&eiendM.  Therefore,  while  one  pn^het,  like  Hoses, 
is  always  feady  and  prepared  to  receive  prophecies  in  a 
sound,  waking,  and  clear  slate  of  mind,  and  in  words 
perfectly  prosaic  and  perfectly  definite  and  accurate, 
others  can  receive  visions  in  a  state  of  dream,  in  eccen-  i 
trie  agitation,  or  hallucination  only.  Then  they  see  J 
phantasms  which  an  expounded  to  tbnn  or  which  tbey  | 


themselves  must  expound;  or  tbey  see  an  angel  or  a 
person — in  themselves,  of  course— who  speaks  to  tbeiD : 
or  they  hear  a  voice  without  seeing  any  vinon,  in  whid> 
tbey  suppose  they  have  beard  God  speak.  Tbmfure  the 
prophetical  style  variea  so  much  with  the  rarious  writ- 
ers of  Scripcuna,  and  the  oraclea  of  some  are  *H 
in  different  poetical  forms.  The  prophet  knows  bow  to 
distinguish  divine  visions  from  rulgu  ones  by  the  pro- 
found iropresrioa  which  the  former  make  upon  him,  car- 
rying conviction  into  his  mind,  and  we  must  kuow  it  by 
the  teat  of  reason  to  which  the  matter  re\'ealcd  b  sab- 
jected.  All  visions  recorded  in  the  Bd)te,  HaimoR> 
idea  advanoea,  were  sotjective,  psychological  pnxtwn. 
Wherever  it  is  said  God  appeared,  an  angel  appested, 
this  or  that  vinon  was  seen,  it  must  always  be  under- 
stood to  have  appeared  so  in  the  prophet's  imsginaiiaa. 
Only  one  prophet  received  his  revelatimis  through  and 
to  reason  directly,  without  poetical  garbs  or  visiooarr 
assistance,  and  that  was  Hoses.  Oidy  one  divine  usd- 
ifesuiion  of  this  nature  did  actually  oome  to  pass,  snd 
that  was  the  revelation  on  Houut  Sinai,  and  this,  also, 
Haimonidea  iation«lia«s  in  his  own  way.  lo  all  thms 
raUonal  expomtionB  of  propbeey,  Haimooidea  rden  is 
the  BiUe  and  the  Talmud  for  support"  (eompb  \m  Tsss* 
dai  llajtorak,  which  forms  the  Intnd.  to  bis  Ya^Ba- 
eMatabth).   See  Haihonidbs. 

Another  sage,  whose  aulhwity  the  ultra-orthodox 
prefer  to  depend  upon,  u  Joseph  Albo  (q,  v.).  He  hai 
expressed  bis  opinion  on  the  various  grades  trfpniplMts 
inhisbookon/^-uic^«(&pA«r/jfatarim,ch.x,SS).  It 
diOers  materially  from  that  of  Haimonides.  Albo  his 
four  grades  of  prophets;  the  first  class  consists  of  pnfi^ 
els  with  whom  the  understanding  has  no  dominion  over 
the  phantasy.  They  receive  the  propheUc^  visiDO  in 
a  state  of  slumber  and  dream,  afler  an  attack  crf'pain  and 
terror,  1'he  second  class  cMisists  of  prophMa  in  wbsin 
the  undersunding  and  the  phantasy  are  well  balanetd: 
they  recrive  the  prophetical  visitnu  witboot  pmn  cr 
temt,  in  <|uieC  dnama.  The  tfaiid  dasa  eooaists  tt 
prophets  with  whom  the  understanding  pcedoounalss 
over  the  phantasy;  they  see  no  imaginary  viaoos,  as 
the  above  two  classes  do,  which  must  be  exponnded; 
they  see  real  objects  in  their  visions,  and  hear  ibcn 
speak  intelligible  words;  there  is  neither  pain  nsv  ter- 
ror, nor  doubtful  viriona  in  the  prophetical  eerian  sf 
this  dass.  Th«  fourth  dasi  oonnsta  of  propbeta  sAh 
whom  phantasy  has  no  influence  whatever  npen  the 
understanding;  they  see  no  virions,  no  symboto  what- 
ever, but  bear  prophetical  words  addressed  to  them,  net 
in  a  dresm  or  vision— not  merely  sometimes  and  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy— bnt  waking,  intelligent,  and  whenever 
they  wish.  Albo  adds, "  If  a  man  has  elevated  UhmV 
to  Utis  high  state  of  mind,  he  should  no  longer  be  edbd 
man — he  should  be  called  angel.  None  of  ns  mortab 
has  ever  reached  tbis  peifection,  except  oar  leachCT 
Moses."  See  Dr.  Wise,  Leehtreg  on  tMe  Pkilomj^  ami 
Philotopient  of  the  Jaot  as  reported  in  the  ItraM* 
(Cincinnati,  1878) ;  Bothschild  (Hiss),  Hit/. nmd  tJI.  tf 
the  hruHUa,  vol.  ii ;  Geiger,  Judmam,  voL  i;  HH}aai, 
OH  Patht.    {J.  H.  W.) 

PropbeBylngS.  Religiona  exerdacs  of  the  Puri- 
tan de^  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  instituHd 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  knowledge  and  piUy. 
The  ministers  of  a  particular  divirion,  at  a  set  time,  met 
together  in  some  church  of  a  market  or  other  large  town, 
and  there  each  in  his  order  explained,  according  ro  ha 
ability,  some  portion  of  Scripture  previously  dlottod 
to  him.  This  done,  a  modetatnr  made  Us  obscrv>- 
tions  on  wbat  had  been  said,  and  detemhied  the  ms 
sense  of  the  place,  a  eertain  space  of  Ume  being  Axed 
for  despatching  the  whole.  These  institatiooi^  bor- 
rowed evidently  fW»m  the  Cowermtiekt  (q.  v.)  of  Seot- 
land,  like  all  others,  however,  it  seems,  wen  in  Englsnd 
Booii  marked  \(y  irregularity,  disputations,  and  divinooa. 
Archbishop  Grindal  endeavored  to  regulate  the  prap^ 
esyings  and  cover  them  from^the  objectfams  which  tbs 
«««  n»de  aBaif^,^^|4^n^i(ijn|t^  miaiatmla 
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ol«ejv«  decencT  and  order,  by  fbrlnddiag  then  to  med- 
dle with  politics  and  Church  gorerament,  and  by  pto- 
hiMting  ill  noneonlwiDiU  mioiuera  aud  hiymen  from 
beb^  apeakeis.  The  qtieen,  however,  seeing;  that  they 
ifttmi  the  religious  notions  of  the  Pnriuus  and  es- 
tranged the  people  from  all  Romanistic  tendency,  was  re- 
nlved  to  suppress  tbem ;  and  having  sent  for  the  arch- 
bishop,  told  bira  she  was  informed  that  tbe  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  were  not  duly  obsen-ed  in 
theae  pnphesyingi:  that  persnii  not  lawfully  calkd  to 
be  idiiiatera  exercised  in  them;  that  the  aasemblies 
IheiBadres  were  illegal,  nut  being  allowed  by  public  au- 
thori^ ;  that  the  laiiy  neglected  their  secular  affairs  by 
repairing  to  these  meetings,  which  filled  their  heads 
with  notions,  and  might  occasion  disputes  and  sedition 
in  the  State;  that  it  was  good  fm  the  Churdi  to  have 
but  few  preachers,  three  or  four  in  a  county  bdng  sufB- 
ctenL  She  further  declared  her  diaUke  of  tbe  number 
of  theae  exercises,  and  therefore  commanded  him  per- 
emptmily  to  put  them  down.  The  archbidwp,  how- 
ever, inttead  of  obeying  the  commands  of  his  royal 
mistress,  thought  that  she  had  made  some  Infringe- 
ami  upon  his  office,  and  wrote  the  queen  a  long 
and  cameat  letter,  declaring  that  his  conscience  would 
BoC  aiiffn  him  to  comply  with  her  ctHumands.  The 
qoeaa  was  so  inflamed  with  this  letter  that  the 
arehbisbi^  was  sequestered  from  his  odke,  and  be 
never  afierwarda  reeovered  the  queen's  favor.  Thus 
ended  tbe  pfupheayinga.   See  NmI,  Hi$t,  of  Ate  ¥un- 

lOMf, 

Prophet,  a  person  who  acts  as  the  organ  of  divine 
oommuuication  with  men,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
fnture^  He  differs  from  a  priett  in  representing  the 
Hwime  side  of  this  mediation,  while  the  priest  rather  acts 
from  the  human  si<le.  The  fuUowtng  article  therefore 
diaeoaaes  chiefly  the  penoHot  rdatiom  of  the  prophet 
hlBMelt   Sec  PuopUKcr. 

L  T^rofetN^eripAunb— TheiitdinaijrHebnwwMRl 
for  prophet  is  lt^23  (aoM),  derived  ftom  tbe  verb  tKS3, 
coniiected  by  Gesenins  with  933,  '<to  babble  forth/' 
like  a  founuin.  If  this  etymology  be  correct,  the  sub- 
■tantif  e  would  signify  nther  a  penon  who,  as  it  were, 
inviiluotarily  bursts  forth  with  spiritual  utterances  un- 
der tbe  divine  influence  (oomp.  I'ss.  xir,  I, "  Hy  heart 
is  bubblutff  Hp  of  a  good  matter^,  or  simply  one  who 
pours  forth  words.  The  analogy  of  the  word  SfliS  (no- 
r^Mt),  which  has  the  force  of  "dropping"  as  honey,  and 
ifl  nseal  byMicab  (ii,  6, 11),  Ezekiel  (xxi,  2),  and  Amos 
(vii,  16)  in  the  sense  of  prophesying,  points  to  the  last 
signification.  The  verb  K33  is  found  only  in  tbe  nipMal 
and  kitfqmil,  a  peculiarity  which  it  shares  with  many 
other  words  expressive  of  speech  (comp.  loqiii,fari,  ro- 
c^/erari,  oowsomiri,  f^yyofuu,  as  well  as  ftavrtvofiai 
and  vatidKari).  Bunseo  (Gctt  n  GackiclUe,  p.  141) 
and  Davidaoo  {fntr.  Old  Tett.  ii,  430)  suppose  nabi  to 
aigmfy  the  man  to  whom  amoimcemeiit*  are  made  by 
God,  L  e.  ii^red.  Exod.  iv,  1-17  is  the  classical  pas- 
amgt  m  to  tht  meaning  of  this  word.  There  Qod  says 
to  Moaes, "  Aaron  shall  be  thy  STOl  (naK)  unto  the  peo- 
ple, and  thou  shalt  be  onto  him  instead  of  God."  The 
Bcnse  "Aaron  shall  speak  what  thou  shalt  oommuiii- 
eate  to  him."  This  appellation  implies,  then,  the  proph- 
et'a  relation  to  God :  he  speaks  not  of  bis  own  accord, 
but  what  the  Spirit  puts  into  his  mouth.  Thus  K^33 
(nait)  is  an  adjective  of  passive  signification :  he  who 
hmm  been  divinely  insfured,  who  has  received  from  God 
the  revelations  which  he  proclaims.  But  it  ia  more  in 
■ocmdanee  with  the  usage  of  the  word  to  r^^ard  it  as 
xif^ifying  (actively)  one  wAo  announces  or  ponrt  forth 
the  declarations  of  God.  The  latter  significarinn  is  pre- 
ferred by  Ewald,  Hitvemick,  Oebler,  Hengstenbei^, 
Bleek,  Lee,  Pusey,  M'Caul,  and  the  great  nujority  of 
Biblical  critics.  We  have  the  word  in  Barnabas  ("19 
IK^Xvhicb  ia  lendend  vlAc  irapa^JiamciKcl^  iv,  86), 


one  whom  God  basquaKSed  to  impart  consolation,  light, 
and  strength  to  otbm  Augustine  says, "  The  prophet 
of  God  ia  nothing  else  atri  eMmcuitor  vtrborum  btiko' 
mw3M$.  80  Heidegger,  **  NaU  is  properly  every  utter- 
er  of  the  words  of  another,  not  from  his  own,  but  from 
another's  influoice  and  wili." 

Two  other  Hebrew  words  are  used  to  deugnate  a 
prophet— HKH  {riiih)  and  rtTh  {chozik) — both  signify- 
ing one  vho  teti.  They  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
''seer;"  in  the  Sept.  usually  by  ^\iin»v  or  vpuv,  some- 
times by  irpo^qTTjc  (1  Chron.  sxvi,  26;  1  Chron.  xvi, 
7,  10).  The  three  words  seem  to  be  contrasted  with 
each  other  in  1  Chron.  xxix,  29.  "  The  acts  of  David 
the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are  written  in  the 
book  of  Samocl  the  seer  {rdek),  and  in  the  book  of  Na- 
than tbe  prophet  (nofrt),  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer 
(cAozeA)."  Roih  is  a  title  almost  appnpiiated  to  Sam- 
uel. It  is  only  used  ten  times,  and  in  seven  of  these  it 
is  applied  to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix,  9, 11,  18,  19;  ICbron. 
ix,22;  xxvi,28;  xxix,  29).  On  two  other  occasions  it 
is  applied  to  Hanani  (2  Chron,  xvi,  7, 10).  Once  it  is 
used  by  Isaiah  (xxx,  10)  with  no  reference  to  any  pai^ 
ticular  person.  It  was  superseded  in  general  use  Igr 
the  word  nabi,  which  Saroiiel  (himself  entitled  mH  as 
well  as  rdik  [1  Sam.  ui,  20;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  18])  ap- 
pears to  have  revived  after  a  period  ttf  desuetude  (1 
Sam.  ix,  9),  and  to  have  applied  to  the  prophets  organ- 
ized by  bim.  Tbe  verb  fiK^,  from  which  it  is  derived, 
is  the  common  prose  word  signifying  ** to  see:"  tXVn — 
whence  the  substantive  nth  (cAot^A)  ia  derived — is 
more  poetical,  q.d."  to  gaie."  CAosM  la  rarely  found  ex- 
cept in  tbe  books  of  the  Chronicles,  but  ynn  is  the  word 
constantly  used  for  the  prophetical  vision.  It  is  foimd 
in  the  Pentateuch,  in  Samuel,  in  the  Chronicles,  in  Joh^ 
and  in  most  of  the  prophets.  In  1  Sam.  ix,  9  we  read, 
"  He  that  is  now  called  a  prophet  {nttbi)  was  beforetime 
called  a  seer  {rdih) ;"  from  whence  Stanley  (Afcf,  on 
JtwUh  ChurA)  has  concluded  that  rdth  was  "  the  oldest 
designation  of  the  prophetic  office,"  "  superseded  hy  nabt 
shortly  after  Samuel'k  time,  when  mMfirtt  eama  utto 
vm"  (ibid,  xviii,  xix).  This  seems  opposed  to  the  foct 
that  naU  is  the  word  commonly  used  in  the  Pentateuch, 
whereas  rdik  does  not  appear  until  the  days  of  Samuel. 
The  passage  in  the  book  of  Samuel  is  clearly  a  paren- 
thetical insertion,  perhaps  made  by  the  nabi  Nathan  (or 
whoever  was  the  original  anthor  of  the  book),  perhapa 
added  at  alater  date,  with  the  view  of  explaining  hnr 
it  was  that  Samuel  bore  tbe  title  of  riUk,  instead  of  the 
now  usual  appellation  of  naln.  To  the  writer  tbe  days 
of  Samuel  were  "  beforetime,"  and  he  explains  that  in 
those  ancient  days — that  is,  the  days  of  Samuel— the 
word  used  for  prophet  was  roth,  not  nabi.  But  that 
does  not  imply  that  rdik  was  the  primitive  word,  and 
that  iKiM  first  came  into  use  subsequently  to  Samuel 
(see  Hengstenberg,  BeitrSffe  tur  Eu^eilung  huA.T. iii, 
8S&)..  Stanley  representa  duttik  as  "another  imftjm 
title ;"  but  on  no  sufficient  grotmda.  Ck«Lik  Is  bat 
found  in  2  Sam.  xxtr,  1 1 ;  so  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  oome  into  use  until  rdih  had  almost  disappeared. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  books  of  Kings  (2  Kings,  xvii,  18) 
and  Chronicles  (frequently),  in  Amos  (vii,  12),  Isaiah 
(xxix,  10),  Micah  (iii,  7),  and  the  denratives  of  the 
vert>  ckat6h  m  used  by  the  prophets  to  deugnate  their 
visionsdown  to  the  Captivity  (comp.  Isa.  i,  1 ;  Dan,viii, 
I ;  Zech.  xiii,  4).  The  derivatives  of  roAt  are  rarer, 
and,  as  b«ng  prose  words,  are  chiefly  used  by  Daniel 
(comp.  Ezek,  i,  1 ;  Dan,  x,  7).  On  examination  we  find 
that  naU  existed  before  and  after  and  alongside  of  rdik 
and  cAoteA,  but  that  choteh  was  somewhat  more  modem 
than  roih. 

Whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  osage  of  these 
three  words,  and,  if  any,  what  that  diflhvnce  is,  has 
been  roach  debated  (see  Witrim,  MisetIL  Sacra,  i,  1, 
S 19;  CaipKovitts,  futrod.  ad  IJbroi  fSfeffL J^^Jw.  1, 
{S;  Winer,  JSf(i^ir£rhrtil^>iilti'>no0A^^5>^"- 
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«emick  {Einteitvng,  Tb.  i;  AbtA.  i,  |  U)  connden  naU 
to  expreM  tUe  tiii«  ot  those  who  ufflcUlly  belungeil  (o 
the  prophetic  onler,  while  rOih  and  ckozik  tlniuu  thiiw 
who  received  n  prupheMtcal  reveUtioik  I>r.  Lee  (Jn- 
Mjnration  *>/  tlolj/  Scripture,  p.  543)  agrees  with  HSver- 
uick  in  his  expUiiatioii  vf  ualti,  but  he  identities  rv«A  in 
meaning  rather  with  nuM  llian  with  ekouA.  He  fur- 
ther throws  out  a  suggestion  that  eitos«A  is  the  special 
derignatwD  of  the  piupbet  attached  to  the  royal  bouee> 
ludd.  In  2  Sam.  xxiv,  11,  Gad  is  described  as  "the 
prophet  (nabf)  Gad,  David's  seer  (cAo»A),"  and  else- 
where he  is  called  "  David's  seer  (cAc***)"  (1  Chron. 
XTi't,  9),  "  the  kintE's  seer  (cAotM)"  (2  Cbrou.  sxix,  25). 
"The  case  of  Gad,"  Dr.  Lee  tbinlu,  "affords  the  clew 
to  the  difficulty,  as  it  clearly  indicates  that  attached  to 
the  royal  establishment  there  was  usually  an  individual 
atyled '  the  king's  seer,'  who  might  at  the  aame  time  be 
a  naAt."  The  siiggestioa  is  ingenious  (see,  in  addition 
to  places  quoted  above,  1  Chron.  xxv,  ft;  xxix,  39;  2 
Chron.  xxix,  SO;  xxxv,  15),  but  it  was  only  David 
(posubly  also  Hanasseb,  2  Chron.  xxxiti,  18)  who,  so 
far  as  we  read,  had  this  seer  attached  to  his  person ; 
and  in  any  case  there  is  nothing  in  the  word  dotih  to 
denote  the  relation  of  the  iwopbet  to  the  king,  but  only 
in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands  with  the  word  king. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  same  penunia  are 
designated  by  the  three  words  nabi,  Toih,  snd  duaih — 
the  last  two  titles  being  derived  from  the  prophets' 
power  of  seeing  the  visiims  presented  u>  them  by  God; 
the  first  from  their  function  of  revealing  and  proclaim- 
ing  God's  truth  to  men.   When  Gregor)'  Naz.  {Or.  28) 

Hvonipim',  he  gives  a  atiAdently  exact  ttanslation  ^ 
the  two  titles  cAotM  ta  rdik,  and  mM. 

Sometimes  the  ptopheta  are  called  S'^l^ix  (fMpUfm), 
L  e.  those  who  espy,  explore  for  the  pcmple,  a  **  watch- 
man" (Jer.  vt,  17;  Ezek.  iii,  17;  xxxill,  7).  Such  also 
is  the  OMge  of  "^vni  i^tomir),  i.  e.  **  a  watchman"  (Isa. 
zxt,ll;  lxii,6);  and  n)tini,i.e.tbephetds(Zech.  xi,d; 
Ttii,  16),  in  reference  to  the  s|Hritttal  care  and  religious 
nnrture  of  the  people.  Other  names,  as  "roan  of  (ind," 
"sen-ant  of  Jehnrab,"  and  now  and  then  "angel,"  or 
**  messenger  of  Jehovah,"  etCq  do  not  bekitig  to  the  proph- 
eta  as  such,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  the  num- 
ber of  servants  and  initnimenta  of  God.  Hie  phrase 
"man  of  the  Sphit"  (Tl^l,  Hoe.  ix,  7)  explains  the 
agency  by  which  the  communication  cam&  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  seventy  elders  the  Lord  says  to  Moses, 
"  I  will  take  of  the  Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will 
put  it  on  tbem"  (Numb,  xt,  17).  So  with  regard  to 
Eldad  and  Medad,  "  the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  .  . . 
and  they  prophesied  in  the  camp,"  The  resting  of  the 
Spirit  upon  them  waa  equivalent  to  the  gift  of  prapbecv 
(see  2  Pet.  i,  21). 

The  word  mM  is  unifimDly  tnoelaled  in  the  flept.  by 
wpofiinK,  ani  in  the  A.  V.  by  "prophet,"  In  clao^cal 
Greek,  irfM^qnjc  signifles  one  who  tpta^  for  anolier, 
specially  one  who  tptakt  for  a  god,  and  so  tnterpreu  his 
will  to  man  (LiddeUandScott,a.  v.).  Hence  its  essential . 
meaning  is  "  an  interpreter,"  Thus  ApoUo  isa  irpo^qrt}c 
as  being  the  interpreter  uf  Zens  (jGschylus,  Eum.  19), 
Poets  are  the  Pn^hets  of  the  Muses,  as  being  their  in- 
terpreters (Plato,  Phadr.  262  d).  The  wpo^ljTai  aU 
tached  to  heathen  temples  are  so  named  from  their  in- 
terpreting the  oracles  delivered  by  the  inspired  and  un- 
conscious ftavrttQ  (Plato,  Tint.  72  b;  Hemd.  vii,  111, 
note  [ed.  BHhr]).  We  have  Plato's  authority  for  deriv- 
ing iiivTiQ  from  naivofuu  (t.  e.).  The  use  of  the  word 
wfiofiinK  in  its  mortem  sense  is  post-classical,  and  is 
derived  from  the  Sept. 

From  the  medieval  use  of  the  word  9pofiin{a,pr<^k- 
teg  passed  into  the  En^ish  language  in  the  sense  of 
prediction,  and  this  sense  it  has  retained  as  its  popular 
meaning  (sue  Richardson,  b.v.).  The  larjcer  sense  of 
MK«7>rer(ilMm  has  not,  however,  been  hist.  Thus  we  find 
in  Bacon,  "Ao  exerdae  oomtwrnly  called  propietgntg, 


which  was  thia ;  that  the  ministers  within  a  pwdna 
did  meet  upon  a  week-dey  in  some  principal  lows, 
where  there  was  some  ancient  grave  minister  thai  was 
preudeut,  and  an  auditmy  admitted  of  geauleneo  «r 
other  persons  of  Insure.  Then  every  minister  sacces 
sively,  b^inning  with  the  youngest,  did  handle  oat 
uid  the  same  part  of  Scripture,  spending  severally  some 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  better,  and  in  the  whole  aooH  twe 
hours.  And  so  the  exercise  being  begun  and  eeodadrt 
with  prayer,  and  the  president  giving;  a  text  fcr  the 
next  meeting,  the  assembly  was  dissolved"  {p€tt^tea- 
tioH  of  the  CAarcA).  This  meaning  of  the  word  u  made 
farther  familiar  to  us  by  the  title  of  Jerraiy  Taybs's 
treatise  Ot^  Liberty  of  propketgiiig.  Nor  was  there  any 
risk  of  the  title  of  a  book  published  in  oar  own  dan, 
0»  the  PrvplutieiU  qgke  oftkt  Ckmrtk  (Oxf.  18B8).  be- 
ing mianodentood  In  iiict,tlw  EDgtish  word  ptephi^ 
like  the  word  hi^Hratiiom,  has  always  been  used  la  a 
lat^r  and  in  a  closer  tense.  In  the  larger  sense  oar 
Lord  Jesus  ChriM  is  a  "  prophet,"  Hoaea  u  a  **  pnpbei.' 
Mohammed  isa"  prophet."  The  exptcaoon  meani  tbu 
they  proclaimed  and  published  a  new  religious  diepen' 
sation.  In  a  similar,  though  not  identical  seosi^  tbs 
Church  is  said  to  have  a  "  prophetical,"  i.  an  exp<M- 
tory  and  interpretaUve,  ofBoe.  But  in  ila  doaer  sense 
the  word,  according  to  usage,  though  not  aecorditig  10 
etymok^,  involves  the  idea  of  foresighL  This  >■  a»d 
always  has  been  its  more  usual  aooeptatioa.  The  dila<. 
ent  meanings,  or  shades  of  meaning,  in  which  the  at^ 
street  noun  is  employed  in  Scripture  have  been  drawa 
out  by  Locke  as  follows :  "  Prophecy  comprehends  three 
things:  prediction;  singing  by  the  dictate  of  the  SptriL: 
and  uudastanding  and  explaining  ibe  inyal«ioi%  hid- 
den senaa  of  Scripture  by  an  immediat*  Ulontfaalisn 
and  motion  of  the  Spirit"  {Parapkram  of  1  CW-.  xii, 
note,  p.  121  [Lond.  1742]).  It  is  in  virtue  of.  this  1b« 
sigiiitlcation  of  the  word  that  the  pmpbeta  of  the  Nc* 
Test,  are  so  called  (1  Cor.  xii) ;  by  virtue  of  Ibe  seatad 
that  the  sons  of  Asaph,  etc,  are  said  to  have  "  prapb- 
eeied  with  a  harp"  (xxv,  8),  and  Hiriam  and  Deborah 
are  termed  "prophetesses."  That  the  Idea  of  fiotenrid 
■f  not  actual  prediction  enters  into  the  ooneeption  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  prophecy,  when  that  word  ia  ased 
to  designate  the  function  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  seem* 
to  be  provett  by  the  foUowing  passages  of  Scripture: 
Dent,  xviii,  22;  Jer.  xxviti,  9;  AcU  ii,  SO;  iK,  lft-21; 
I  Pet  i,  10;  2  Pet.  i.  1^  20;  ui,  2.  Etymologierik. 
however,  it  is  certain  that  neither  pfeadencv  nor  pte- 
diction  ia  implied  by  the  term  nsed  io  the  Hebrew  l»- 
giiage.  But  it  seems  to  be  ineoneet  to  say  that  the 
EnKlish  word  was  "originally"  used  in  the  wider  eeaae 
of  "preaching,"  and  that  it  became  ** limited"  to  ilte 
meaning  of  "predicting"  in  the  17th  cCDtnrr,  in  cn*- 
sequence  of  "an  eiymok>gical  mistake"  (Stanley,  J>rf. 
xix,  xx).  The  word  entmd  into  the  English  langoac* 
in  its  sense  of  predicting.  It  could  not  have  bee«  arb- 
enrise,  for  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  EngltA 
language  the  word  irpo^ifrtia  had,  by  usage,  a«MnHd 
popularly  the  meaning  of  prediction.  We  find  it  M«i- 
nsrily  employed  by  early  as  well  as  by  late  wrilm  ia 
this  sense  (see  Pulydore  Virgil,  Hitt.of  Ei^Umd,  ir,  XI 
[Camden  ed.  1846] ;  Coventry  Mylerie$,  p.  63  f  Shake- 
speare Sac  ed.  1841]).  It  ia  prnhaUe  that  the  meal- 
ing was  "  limited"  to  "  predictton"  as  madi  and  aa  litt^ 
before  the  17th  century  as  it  has  been  ainee. 

II.  TU  Propkelical  Order.— I.  Ua  Hiitoritsat  Drrrtf- 
fiiM/.— Generally  speaking,  every  one  was  a  pmpbet  b> 
whom  God  communicated  bis  mind  in  this  pmbsr 
manner.  Thus,  e.  g.  Abraham  is  called  a  prophet  (Ges. 
XX,  7),  not,  as  is  commonly  thought,  on  account  of  gw> 
eral  revelations  granted  him  by  God,  but  because  nek 
as  he  tectived  weie  in  the  qieeial  fiinn  described;  as 
indeed,  in  chap,  xv  it  is  expready  stated  that 
communications  were  made  to  him  in  vinoM  and  ifreaws. 
The  patriarchs  as  a  class  are  in  the  same  manner  eaM 
propheta  (Psa.  cv,  16).  Uoeea  ia  mora  nedOcadly  a 
pn^ihet,  M  bdng  ■ijeecaaijwei^Qlfil^i— tiiw,  a 
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rerealer  God's  will,  and  in  virtue  o(  bis  divinely  in- 
^tind  aongfl  (Exod.  xv ;  Deut.  xxxii,  xxxiti ;  Psa.  xc) ; 
but  his  main  work  was  not  prophetical,  and  he  ia  there- 
fore formally  distinguished  from  prophets  (Numb,  xii,  6) 
as  well  as  classed  with  them  (Deut.  xriii,  16;  xxxiv, 
lOX  Aaron  is  the  prophet  of  Moaes  (Exod.  vii,  I) ;  Mir- 
iam (xvy  20)  ia  a  prophetess;  and  we  find  the  pro- 
pbetie  gift  in  the  elders  who  "pnphesied"  when  **tbfi 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  tested  upon  them,"  and  In  Eldad  and 
Bfedad,  who  "  prophesied  bi  the  CMDp"  (Numb,  xi,  27). 
At  the  lime  of  tbe  sedition  of  Kliiiam,  the  poauble  ex- 
istence of  prophets  is  rect^ised  (xii,  6), 

When  tbe  Mosaic  economy  bad  been  establisbed,  a 
new  dement  was  intivdnced.  Tbe  sacerdotal  caste  then 
bccwne  the  inatnnnent  by  which  the  members  of  the 
Jewish  thcocTMy  were  taught  and  governed  in  things 
^irituaL  Feast  and  fast,  sacrifice  and  offering,  rite  and 
eeieovinT,  constituted  a  raried  and  erer-recurring  sys- 
tem of  training  and  teaching  by  type  and  symbol.  To 
the  priests,  too,  was  intrusted  the  work  of  "  teaching 
the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord 
hatb  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses"  (Lev.  x, 
1 1).  Teaching  by  act  and  teaching  by  wont  were  alike 
thetrtask.  This  office  they  adequately  FulflUed  for  some 
hundred  or  more  years  after  the  giving  of  the  law  at 
Mount  Sinu.  But  during  the  time  of  the  Judges  the 
priesthood  sank  into  a  state  of  degeneracy,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  no  longer  affected  by  tbe  acted  lesstms  of  the 
ceremonial  service.  They  required  less  enigmatic  warn- 
ings and  exbortationa.  Under  these  drcumstancea  a  new 
TDwal  power  was  evdted — tbe  regular  Pnpbtfic  lint. 
Special  Ainctionaries  of  this  kind  had  from  rime  to  time 
already  appeared.  In  tbe  days  of  the  Judges  we  find 
that  Deborah  (Judg.  iv,4)  was  a  prophetess;  a  prophet 
(  vi,  9)  rebuked  and  exhorteid  the  Israelites  when  oppressed 
by  the  Hidiwtites;  and  in  Samuel's  childhood  "a  man 
of  (iod"  predicted  to  Eli  tbe  death  of  his  two  sons,  and 
the  curse  that  was  t*  bll  on  his  deaeendanta  (1  9am.  ii, 
ti).  Bat  it  was  now  time  for  a  more  Affmal  institurion 
«>r  the  prophetic  order.  Samuel,  himself  a  Levite,  of  the 
family  of  Kohath  (1  Chnm.  vi,  28),  and  certainly  acting 
■8  a  priest,  was  the  instntment  used  at  once  fur  effecting 
a  reform  in  tbe  sacerdotal  order  (ix,  22),  and  for  giving 
u>  the  prophets  a  position  of  influence  which  they  had 
never  before  held.  So  important  was  the  work  wrought 
by  him  that  he  is  classed  in  Holy  Scripture  with  Mosea 
(jer.  ST,  1;  Psa.  xcix,  6:  Acta  iit,  2i),  Samuel  being 
tbe  great  rdigious  tefitrmer  and  n^anlter  of  the  pro- 
phetkal  order,  as  Moses  was  the  great  legislator  and 
founder  of  the  priestly  rulch  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to 
be  snppoif^  that  Samnel  created  the  prophetic  order  as 
a  new  thing  before  unknown.  The  germs  both  of  tbe 
prophetic  and  of  the  regal  order  are  found  in  the  law  as 
gtveo  to  the  Israelites  by  Moses  (Deut.  xiii,  1 ;  xviii, 
20 ;  xvii,  18),  but  they  wen  not  yet  developed,  because 
there  was  not  yet  tbe  demand  for  them.  Samuel,  wbo 
evolved  tbe  one,  binisdf  saw  the  evolution  of  the  other. 
It  is  a  vulgar  error  respecting  Jewish  history  to  suppose 
that  there  was  an  antagonivm  twtween  the  prophets  and 
the  priests.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  such  antagonism. 
Isaiah  may  denonnce  a  wicked  hierarchy  (i,  10),  but  it 
is  because  it  is  wicked,  not  because  it  is  a  hierarchy. 
Malaelii  **  ahBi]dy  reproves"  the  priests  (ii,  1),  but  it  Is  in 
order  to  aopport  tbe  priesthood  (eomp.  i,  1 4).  Mr.  F.  W. 
Nenmun  even  designates  Ezekiel's  writings  as  "hard 
sacerdotalism,"  "tedious  and  unedifying  as  Levidcus 
itaeir  (^fftbr.  Monank.  p.  8S0).  The  prophetical  order 
waa,  in  tmth,  supplemental,  not  antagonistic,  to  the 
■acodouL   See  Samdku 

Saniid  took  measarea  to  make  his  work  of  reston- 
tion  permanent  aa  well  as  effective  for  the  moment 
For  this  pnrpose  he  instituted  companies,  or  colleges 
of  prop  he  U.  One  we  find  in  his  lifetime  at  Ramah 
(1  Sam.  xix,  19.  20) ;  others  afterwards  at  Betfael  (2 
Kings  ii,  3),  Jericho  (ii,  5),  Gilgal  (iv,  88),  and  else- 
wboe  (vi,  1).  Tbeir  constitution  and  object  were  Hm- 
ilar  to  those  of  tbadogkal  coUegca.   Into  tbem  were 


gathered  promiring  students,  and  here  they  were  trained 
for  tbe  office  which  they  were  afterwards  destined  to 
fulfil.  So  suGcessfid  were  these  institutions  that  from 
the  time  of  Samuel  to  tbe  dosing  of  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  Test  there  seems  never  to  have  been  wanting  a 
due  supply  of  men  to  keep  up  tbe  line  of  official  proph- 
ets. There  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
oommon  statement  that  after  tbe  schism  tbe  eoHrgra 
exfarted  only  in  the  Israditish  kingdom,  or  fbr  Knobel^ 
supposition  that  Ibey  ceased  with  Elisha  {PropkrHmMa^ 
ii,  89),  nor  again  for  Bishop  Lowth's  sutement  that 
"  they  existed  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Hebrew  re- 
public" {Sacrtd  Poetry,  lect.  xviii),  or  for  M.  Nicolsf's 
assertion  that  their  previous  establishment  can  be  infers 
red  from  1  Sam.  viii,  ix,  x  (£ludfi  Critiquft  strr  ta  iNSfr, 
p.  865).  We  have,  however,  no  actual  proo/'of  their  ex- 
istence except  in  the  days  of  Samnel  and  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha.  The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Maccabees  (1,  iv, 
46;  ix,  27:  xiv,  41)  and  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xxxvi,  15) 
represent  them  as  extinct.  Tbe  colleges  appear  to  have 
consisted  of  students  differing  in  number.  Sometimes 
they  were  very  numerous  (1  Kings  xriii,  4;  xxii,  6;  2 
Kings  ii,  16).  One  elderly,  or  leading  prophet,  presided 
over  tbem  (1  Sam.  xix,  SO),  called  thrir  fiither  (x,  IS), 
or  master  (2  Kings  ii,  8),  who  was  apparently  admitrcA 
to  his  office  by  the  ceremony  of  anointing  (1  Kings  xix, 
16;  Isa.  Ixi,  1;  Psa.  cv,  15).  They  werecalled  hissonn. 
Tlieir  chief  subject  of  study  was,  no  doubt,  the  law  and 
its  interpretation;  oral,  as  distinct  from  symbolical, 
teaching  being  henceforward  tadtly  transferred  from 
the  printly  to  the  prophetical  order.  Subndiary  sub- 
jects of  instmctitm  were  mnrie  and  sacred  poett^-,  both 
of  which  had  been  connected  with  prophecy  fh>m  the  time 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xv,20)  and  the  Judges  (Judg.  iv,  4;  r, 
1).  The  prophets  that  meet  Saul  "came  down  fh>m  the 
high  place  with  a  psaltery  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe  and 
a  harp  before  them"  (1  Sam.  x,  5).  Elijah  calls  a  min- 
strel  to  evoke  tbe  prophetic  gift  in  himself  (2  Kings  iii, 
15).  David  "separatee  to  the  service  of  the  sons  of 
AMph  and  of  Hetnan  and  of  Jedutbun,  wbo  should 
prophftg  with  harps  and  with  psalteries  and  with  cym- 
bals. ...  All  these  were  under  the  hands  of  their  father 
for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  cymbals,  psal- 
teries, and  harps  for  the  service  of  the  bouse  of  God"  (1 
Chron,  xxv,  10),  HTmn^  or  sacred  songs,  are  found  in 
the  books  of  Jonah  (ii,  2),  Isaiah  (xii,  1 ;  xxvi,  1),  Hab- 
akkuk  (iii,  2).  It  was  pn^Uy  the  duty  of  the  prophet- 
ical students  to  compose  verses  to  be  sung  in  tbe  Tem- 
ple (see  Lowtb,  Saered  Poetry  nf (he  HtbrtK;  lect.  xviii). 
Having  been  themselves  trained  and  taught,  the  proph* 
ets,  whether  still  residing  within  their  college  or  hav- 
ing left  its  precincts,  had  the  task  of  teaching  others. 
From  the  question  addmaed  to  the  Sbunamite  by  her 
husband, "  Vheretbre  wilt  tbou  go  to  him  to-dsy  ?  It 
is  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath"  (2  Kings  iv,*28),  it 
appears  that  weekly  and  monthly  religious  meetings 
were  held  as  an  ordinary  practice  by  the  prophets  (se« 
Patrick,  Comm.  ad  loc).  Thus  we  find  that  "  Elisha  sat 
in  his  house"  engaged  in  bis  official  occupation  (comp. 
Ezek.  viii,  1 ;  xiv,  1 ;  xx,  1),  "  and  the  eldem  rat  with 
him"  (2  Kings  vi,  83),  when  the  king  of  Israel  sent  to 
slay  bim.  It  was  at  these  meeting*,  probably,  that 
many  nf  the  warnings  and  exbortaiinns  on  nwrali^ 
and  ^ritual  religion  were  addrcsHrd  by  the  propbels 
to  their  countrymen.    See  PnorMers,  Schools  op. 

The  schools  of  the  prophets  were  thus  engaged  in 
what  we  may  call  psstoral  functions,  nther  than  in  the 
disclosure  of  things  to  come;  their  office  was  to  bring 
home  to  men's  business  and  boeoms  the  announcemenU 
already  made.  Selected  from  the  Levitical  and  priestly 
classes,  they  performed  set  v  Ices  chiefly  nfa  priestly  char- 
acter (1  .Sam.  ix,  18),  but  presided  over  devotional  ex- 
ercises and  gave  sptritital  instruction.  We  may  regard 
Elijah  as  the  type  of  the  whole  prophetical  order  at  this 
period;  "a  man  of  heroic  energy  in  action,  rather  than 
of  prolific  thought  or  excellent  discourse.  Power  was 
given  him  to  smite  the  eart)l^ffi|@|i|j^t!!fCfV^I^> 
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When  St)  impreauon  bad  been  nudeby  thcK  extimordi- 
naiy  dupU}'a  of  power,  a  still  Bmall  voice  was  beard  to 
quicken  the  people  to  newness  of  lire."  If  we  pass  on 
to  the  religious  teachers  who  are  asaocUted  with  the 
name  and  age  of  David — Nathau,  Solomon,  and  others, 
who  composed  the  Psalms — we  ahall  see  that  these 
aimed  at  the  religious  education  of  their  contemporaries 
by  a  pure  stream  of  didactic  and  devotional  poetry. 
Their  object  was  to  advance  the  members  of  the  ancient 
economy  to  the  highest  degree  of  light  and  pnrity  which 
was  atuinable  in  that  sUte  of  minority.  The  predic- 
tive  element  crops  out  most  distinctly  in  th«  Uessianic 
psaJma,  which  (mint  to  the  ultimate  completion  of  the 
kingdom  in  David**  Lord,  and  the  nnivuaal  reign  of 
righteousness,  truth,  and  pe«oe.  When  these  eflbits 
fued  to  stem  the  tide  of  oorruption  and  to  resctte  the 
chosen  people  from  disorder,  ancient  prophecy  assumed 
the  form  of  Bpeciflo  prediction.  The  moral  element  is 
chiefly  seen  in  denouncing  the  iniquity  and  unright- 
eousness of  the  age,  but  the  distinctive  characteristic  is 
that,  in  exposing  the  evils  which  prevailed,  they  di- 
ncted  the  eye  to  the  future.  This  bind  of  religious 
teachers  who  are  popularly  spoken  of  as  "the  proph- 
cta"  commenced  with  Hoaea  soon  after  the  ministry  of 
El^ah  and  Eliaha.  Hosea's  labors  commenced  in  the 
days  of  tJzziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  II,  king  of 
Israel,  and  were  prolonged  to  the  time  of  Hexekiah,  com- 
prising  more  than  sixty  years,  so  that  with  him  were 
contemporary  Amoa,  Jonah,  Jod,  Obadiab,  Isaiah,  Hi- 
eab,  Nahum.  Next  to  theae  in  order  of  time  came 
Jenmiah,  EzekieU  Daniel,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  The 
last  three  were  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.  From 
these  we  derive  our  amplest  materials  for  comparing  the 
anticipations  of  prophecy  with  the  subsequent  events  of 
history.  Thus  the  pniphets  of  the  Old  Covenant  form 
m  regular  succession ;  they  are  members  of  an  unbroken 
continuous  chain,  ofwhich  one  perpetually  reaches  forth 
the  hand  to  the  other.   See  Pbophbts,  Major,  and 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  (ix,  17)  the  dis- 
continuance uf  the  prophetic  calling  is  conridered  as 
firming  an  important  nra  in  Jewish  histwy  (see  Ste- 
roann,  De  Ttmiao  Propketarum  [R(»t.  1723]),  while  at 
the  same  time  an  expectatitHi  of  the  renewal  in  future 
ages  uf  prophetic  gtfu  ia  avowed  (1  VLmsx.  iv,  46:  xiv, 
41).  After  the  Babylonian  eiule  the  sacred  writings 
were  collected,  which  enabled  emj  one  to  find  the  way 
of  salvation ;  but  the  immediate  revelations  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  were  to  cease  for  a  while,  in  order  to  raise  a 
stronger  longing  fur  the  appearance  of  the  Hessiah,  and 
to  prepare  for  him  a  welcome  reception.  For  the  same 
reason  the  ark  of  the  covenant  had  been  taken  away 
ttam  the  people.  The  danger  of  a  complete  apoeta^, 
which  ia.carlier  times  might  have  been  iocnned  by  this 
withdrawal,  was  not  now  to  be  apprehended.  The  ex- 
ternal worship  of  the  Lord  was  so  flnoly  established  that 
no  extraordinary  helps  were  wanted.  Taking  also  into 
consideration  the  altered  character  of  the  people,  we  may 
add  that  the  time  after  the  exile  was  more  fit  to  pro- 
duce men  learned  in  the  law  than  prophets.  Before 
this  period,  the  fUthful  and  the  nnbdieTing  were 
strongly  opposed  to  each  other,  which  exdted  the  for- 
mer to  great  exertions.  These  relaxed  when  the  oppo- 
sition ceased,  and  pious  prieeta  now  took  the  place  of 
prophf».  The  time  ader  the  exile  is  characterized  by 
weaknL's.t  and  dependence :  the  people  looked  up  to  the 
past  at  to  a  height  which  they  coidd  not  gain;  the 
aailier  writings  obtained  unconditional  authority,  end 
the  dispoHtion  for  receiving  prophetic  gifts  was  lost. 
About  a  hundred  years  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
Ionian  exile,  the  prophetic  proreseion  ceased.  The  Jew- 
ish tradition  uniformly  states  that  after  Haf^i,  Zech- 
ariah, and  Malachi  no  prophet  arose  among  the  Jews 
till  John  the  Baptist  woke  afresh  the  echoes  of  a  long- 
lost  inspiration  as  the  prelude  to  a  new  dispensation. 
For  iu  resumption  under  the  New-TesL  economy,  see 
§x  below. 


2.  Maimer  of  Life  of  *k*  PropJuit.— The  pnfihHi 
went  about  poorly  and  coarsely  dressed  (i  Kings  1,8), 
not  as  a  mere  piece  of  ascedcism,  but  that  their  nty 
apparel  might  teach  what  the  people  ought  to  do;  it 
was  a  "  sermo  propbelicua  realie."  Comp^  1  Kingsxzi. 
•Z7,  where  Ahah  doea  penance  in  the  maniMr  figwed  by 
the  prophet:  **And  it  came  to  pas^  when  Abab  hand 
these  words,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackdoth 
upon  his  flesh  and  fasted"  (see  Nicolai,  De  Propkttanm 
Vattiu  [Hagdeb.  1746] :  Zacbari^  De  f>roph*fam 
//(lUru  [Sodin,  175fiJ).  The  general  appearance  and  Hit 
of  the  prophet  were  very  uroilar  to  those  of  the  Eaun 
dervish  at  the  present  day.  His  dress  was  a  hairy  gir- 
iiwnt,prt  with  a  leathern  girdle  (Isa.xx,  3;  ZecLxiii, 
4;  Uiut.  iU,  4).  He  was  married  or  immairied  as  he 
chose;  but  bis  manner  of  life  and  diet  were  seen  and 
austere  (8  King*  iv,  10,88;  1  Kingaxix,  6;  HatLiii, 
4).  Generally  the  prophets  were  not  anxious  to  M- 
tract  notice  by  ostentatious  display;  nor  did  tbeyeeck 
worldly  wealth,  most  of  them  living  in  poverty  aid 
even  want  (1  Kings  xiv,  3;  2  Kings  iv,  1,  38;  42: 
vi,  6).  The  decay  of  the  congr^timi  of  God  derpk 
chagrined  them  (comp.  Uicah  vii,  I,  and  many  paasge* 
in  Jeremiah).  Insidt,  persecation,  imprisonmefit,  and 
death  were  often  the  reward  of  their  godly  life.  The 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  (ch.  xi 
37) :  "  They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  ■sondes',  wo* 
tempted,  wa«  slain  with  the  sword ;  they  wandoed 
about  in  ■fae^>-akins  and  goat-skins,  being  deatimte, 
aflltcted,  tormented"  (comp.  Cbrtst's  speech,  Uatl.  xxiii, 
29  M).;  2  Chnn.  zxiv,  17  aq.).  The  eondiiioo  of  the 
prophets,  in  thdr  temporal  fauouliation,  is  TiviiBy  rep- 
resented in  the  lives  of  Elijah  and  Eliftha  in  the  bocb 
of  the  Kings;  and  Jeremiah  concludes  the  deeeriptkn 
of  his  sufferings  in  the  20th  chapter  by  coning  tbr 
day  of  his  Inrth,  Repudiated  by  the  worid  in  which 
tbey  were  aliens,  they  typified  the  life  of  bim  wboss 
afqiearance  they  announce],  and  whose  spirit  dwelt  i« 
them.  They  figured  him,  however,  not  only  in  his  kiw- 
ness,  but  in  his  elevation.  The  Lord  atood  by  then, 
gave  evidence  in  their  favor  by  fulfilling  their  pccdir- 
tions,  frequently  proved  by  miracles  that  they  were  In 
own  messengers,  or  retaliated  on  their  enemies  the  in- 
jury done  them.  The  prophew  addressed  the  peopir 
of  both  kingdoms:  they  w«c  not  confined  to  partieal* 
places,  but  prophesied  where  it  was  required.  For  tin 
reason  they  were  most  noroerous  in  capital  town^ca- 
pecially  in  Jousalem,  where  they  generally  spoke  in 
the  Temple.  Sometimes  their  advice  was  asked,  and 
then  their  prophecies  take  the  form  of  answos  lo  qen- 
tions  submitted  to  them  (Iaa.xxxvii;  Ezek.xx:  Zech 
vii).  But  much  more  frequently  tbey  felt  tbemadves 
inwardly  moved  to  address  the  people  wttboot  their  s4- 
vioe  haying  been  asked,  and  they  were  not  afraid  u 
stand  fiwward  in  places  where  tbdr  appearance,  pa- 
bapa,  pTodoced  indignation  and  terror.  Whatever  1^ 
within  or  aronnd  the  sphere  of  religion  and  roenb 
formed  the  ol»{ect  of  their  care.  They  strennoady  op- 
posed the  worship  of  false  gods  (Isa-'i,  10  sq.),  as  writ 
as  the  finery  of  women  (iii,  16  sq.).  Prieets,  priom 
kinge,  aU  moat  bear  ttwm— aust,  bowaver  rdiKtasth-. 
allow  them  to  perform  tb^  cdHng  as  kmg  at  tbey 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  true  God,  and  as  long  as  the 
result  did  not  diRpn\*e  their  pretenMons  to  be  the  vf- 
vants  of  the  invisible  King  of  Israel  (3tt.  xxxvu, 
21). 

A*  seen  above,  there  were  institutions  for  trufiiag 
prophets;  the  senior  members  instructed  a  numbmW 
pupils  anil  directed  them.  These  schools  had  been  b« 
establiibed  by  Samnel  (1  8am.  x,  1;  xix,  19) ;  and  at 
a  later  time  there  were  sueh  institutioaa  in  diftrot 
places,  as  Bethel  and  Gilgal  (2  Kings  ii,  3 ;  iv,  38 ;  vi 
I).  The  pupils  of  the  prt^hets  lived  in  feUowsbq> 
united,  and  were  called  "sons  of  the  invphets:"  wink 
the  senior  or  experienced  prophets  were  conswlcnd  as 
their  spiritaal  parents,  and  ncere  stvled  fathers  (eooip. 
8  King-  a,  It;  ig^g^  ^«^gl[;eBd  Kfiaha  are 
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mentioned  w  principals  of  such  iuMiUitionB.  From 
tbem  the  Lord  geDeriUly  cbose  bia  instruments.  Amus 
reUies  ol  himself  (vii,  14, 15),  u  a  thing  uncommun, 
chu  be  hsd  been  trained  in  no  scboul  of  prophets,  but 
WIS  a  hodsman,  when  tbe  Lord  took  him  to  propbeay 
uuio  tbe  people  of  IwaeL   At  tbe  same  time,  this  ex- 
ample shows  that  tbe  bestowal  of  prophetic  ^fU  was 
not  limited  to  the  school  of  the  prophets.    Women  also 
mifcht  come  forward  as  prophetesees,  as  instanced  in 
Miriam,  l>eborah,  and  Huldah,  though  such  cases  are 
of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.    We  should  also  ob- 
serve that  only  as  r^atds  the  kingdoni  of  Israel  we 
ha\-e  expreai  Kcoonu  of  tbe  contiauance  oS  the  eebools 
nf  prophets.   What  is  recorded  of  them  ia  not  directly 
■ppKeable  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  especially  riiice,a)t 
ataled  above,  prophecy  ha<l  in  it  an  essentially  different 
position.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  organization  and 
regulatiMM  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  were  aa  settled  and  established  as  in  tbe 
kingdom  uf  Israel    In  the  latter,  tbe  schools  of  the 
pntphets  but  a  kind  of  monastic  constitution:  they 
were  not  institutions  of  general  education,  but  mission- 
ary stations;  which  explains  the  circumstance  that 
t^er  were  established  exactly  in  places  which  were 
tbe  chief  seats  of  siipersiiiioii.    The  spiritual  fathers 
travdletl  about  to  visit  the  training-schools;  the  pupils 
had  their  common  board  and  dwelling,  and  those  who 
married  and  left  ceaaed  not  on  that  account  to  be  con- 
nected with  thdr  ooUq^  but  remained  meinbers  of 
them.   The  widow  of  such  a  pnpU  of  the  schools  of 
prophets  who  is  mentiimed  in  2  Kings  tv,  I  sq.,  consid- 
ered Flii^B  as  the  person  bound  to  care  for  her.  The 
tiSerings  which,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  were  to  be  given  to 
tbe  Levites  were  by  the  pious  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
lindtgbt  to  the  scl..>ols  of  the  prophets  (iv,  42).  The 
|in»phets  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Israel  thus  in  some  sort 
oU«Ht  in  a  hostile  position  to  tbe  priests.    These  points 
<tf  (liAtrvnee  in  the  aituatioR  oTthe  prophets  of  the  two 
kingdoms  must  not  be  lost  sight  of ;  and  we  further  add 
that  prophecy  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  much  more 
connected  with  exuaordiiiary  events  than  in  the  king- 
<loTB  of  Judah :  the  history  of  the  latter  offers  no  pro- 
phetical deeds  equalling  those  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
l*n>ph«cy  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  not  being  gnHiiuled 
on  s  hiCTtrehy  wnoaUe  for  Its  antiquity,  ooHKcrated 
hy  divine  miraclea,and  coitsCantiy  flavored  with  divine 
protection,  it  needed  to  be  supported  more  powerfully, 
and  to  be  legitimised  more  evidently.    In  conclusion, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  expression  "schools  of  the 
{wnpheta"  ia  not  exactly  suited  to  their  nature,  as  gen- 
eral instruction  was  not  their  object.    The  so-called 
propheu'  schools  were  aBSociations  of  men  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  God,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
their  work,  tbe  fecUe  powers  of  junior  members  being 
dtncted  and  ■Oengthened  by  those  of  m  higher  class. 
To  those  who  entered  these  unions  the  Divine  Spirit 
hatl  already  been  imparted,  which  was  the  imperative 
onndidon  of  their  reception.    See  Prophets,  Sons  of, 
III.  ?■*«  Propkr/ic  /"wficfiiw.  —  These  have  already 
been  in  part  glanced  at,  but  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject demands  a  fhller  exporition.    To  belong  to  the 
firopbecie  order  and  to  poaseas  the  pmphetic  gift  are  not 
convertible  terms.    There  might  be  memben  of  the 
'>rophetic  order  to  whom  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  not 
ronchmfed.    There  might  be  inspired  prr)phets  who 
lid  not  belong  to  the  prophetic  order.    As  we  have 
wen  above,  the  ins[Hred  prophet  generally  came  from 
:be  college  of  the  pfophela,  and  belmged  to  the  pnphet- 
c  order;  but  thU  waa  not  always  the  ease.   In  the  tn- 
itance  at  the  prophet  Amos,  the  rule  and  the  exception 
ire  both  nuiUfeated.    When  Amaziah,  the  idolatrous 
snMlitiah  priest,  threatens  the  prophet  and  desires  him 
o  "  flee  away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat 
tread  and  prophesy  there,  bat  not  to  prophesy  again 
my  more  at  Bethel,"  Amos  in  reply  says,  "I  was  no 
tropbet,  tKither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ;  but  I  was  an 
Msdaman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit:  and  the 
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Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock,  and  the  Lord  said 
unto  tne,  Uo  prophesy  uulu  my  people  Israel"  (Amus 
vii,  14).  That  is,  though  called  to  the  pruiihetic  tiffict, 
be  <tid  not  behn^  to  the  prophetic  ottitr,  and  had  not 
been  Umined  iu  the  prophetical  ouUegea;  and  this,  he 
Indicates,  was  an  nniwual  oecurceuce  (see  J.  Smith  On 
Propkety,  eh.  ix). 

1.  In  a  genend  way,  we  may  indicate  that  the  sphere 
of  action  of  the  prophets  was  absolutely  limited  to  Is- 
raelites, and  there  is  only  one  case  of  a  prophet  going 
to  the  heathen  to  preach  among  them— that  of  junab 
sent  to  Nineveh.  He  goes,  however,  to  Nineveh  to 
ahame  tbe  Hebrews  by  the  receptloi  which  he  meeta 
with  there,  and  acting  upon  his  own  nation  was  thus 
even  in  this  case  the  prophet's  ultimate  uljecr.  Uany 
pretlictions  of  the  Old  Test,  concern,  indeed,  the  events 
of  foreign  nations,  but  they  are  always  uttered  and  writ- 
ten with  reference  to  Israel,  and  the  prophets  thought 
not  of  publishing  them  among  the  heathens  themselves. 
The  conversion  of  the  pagans  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  was  indeed  a  favorite  idea  of  the  prophets;  but 
tbe  Mvine  Spirit  told  them  that  it  was  not  to  be  ef- 
fected by  their  exertions,  as  it  was  connected  with  ex- 
tensive future  changes,  which  they  might  not  forestall. 

That  the  Lord  would  send  such  prophets  was  prom- 
ised to  the  people  by  Moses,  who  by  a  special  law  (Deuu 
xviii,  1)  secured  them  authority  and  safety.  As  his  or~ 
diuary  sen-ants  and  teachers,  (Jod  appointed  the  prieMs: 
the  characteristic  mark  which  distinguished  tbe  pnpb- 
eu  from  them  was  inspiration;  and  this  explains  the 
circumstance  that,  in  times  of  great  moral  and  religious 
corruption,  when  the  ordinary  means  no  longer  sufficed 
to  reclaim  the  people,  the  number  of  prophets  increased. 
The  regular  religious  instruction  of  tbe  people  was  no 
part  of  the  businesB  of  the  prophets:  their  proper  duty 
was  only  to  rouse  and  excite,  The  contrary- — vie,  that  a 
part  of  the  r^ular  duty  of  the  prophets  was  to  instruct 
tbe  peo(de — ia  often  argned  from  S  Kings  iv,  28,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  Shunamitess  on  the  sabbaths  and  days 
of  new  moon  used  to  go  to  the  prophet  Elisha;  but  this 
passage  applies  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  ad- 
mits of  no  inference  with  respect  to  the  kingdcim  uf 
Judah.  As  regards  the  latter,  there  is  no  proof  that 
prophets  bekl  meetings  for  iiutruction  aud  edification 
on  sacred  days.  Their  poutkm  was  here  quite  differ- 
ent fVom  that  of  the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  agency  of  the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was 
only  of  a  subudiary  kind.  These  extraordinary  mes- 
sengers of  the  Lord  only  filled  there  tbe  gaps  lef^  by 
the  regidar  servants  of  Uod,  the  priests  ami  the  Levites: 
the  priesthood  never  became  there  utterly  degenerate, 
and  each  lapse  was  followed  by  a  revival  of  which  the 
prophets  were  the  vigorous  agents.  Tbe  divine  electum 
always  vindicated  itself,  and  in  the  purity  of  tbe  origin 
of  the  priesthood  lay  the  certainty  of  its  continued  re- 
newal. On  tbe  contrary,  the  priesthood  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  had  no  divine  sanction,  no  promise ;  it  was 
corrupt  in  its  very  source :  to  reform  itself  would  have 
been  to  dissolve  itself.  The  priests  there  were  the  mer- 
cenary aervants  of  tbe  king,  and  bad  a  brand  upon  their 
own  ooDadences.  Hence  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  the 
prophets  were  the  regidar  ministen  of  God :  with  their 
office  all  stood  or  fell,  and  hence  they  were  required  to 
do  many  things  besides  what  the  original  conception 
of  the  office  of  a  prophet  implied — a  circumstance  from 
the  oversight  of  which  many  erroneous  notions  on  the 
nature  of  pn^hecy  have  sprung.  This  led  to  aiu>lhcr 
difference,  to  which  we  shall  revert  below,  viz.  that  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  tbe  prophetic  oflBce  did  not,  as 
in  Israel,  possess  a  fixed  organization  and  complete  con- 
struction. 

In  their  labors,  as  respected  their  own  times,  the 
prophets  were  strictly  bound  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  not 
allowed  to  add  to  it  or  to  diminish  aught  from  it.  What 
was  ssid  in  this  respect  to  the  whole  people  (Deut.  iv, 
2;  xiii,  1)  l^)plied  also  to  them.  We  ^iid,  therefbre, 
prophecy  alwaya  takes  its  g^ff^  ^•^W^wl^' 
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to  which  it  refen,  ttom  which  it  dciirea  lu  Mnetion, 
and  with  which  it  ia  fully  tmpreased  aiid  eatunited. 
There  i§  no  chapter  in  the  prophets  in  which  there  are 
not  several  referencea  to  the  law.  The  buiiinefs  of  the 
propheu  was  to  explain  it,  to  lay  it  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  to  preserve  vital  its  sfririt  It  was,  imleed, 
alau  tbeir  duty  to  puint  to  future  refurrns,  when  the 
ever-Iivinfc  spirit  of  the  law  would  break  its  hitherto 
iinperfed  form,  and  make  for  itselT  another :  thus  Jere- 
miah (iii,  16)  foretells  days  when  the  ark  uf  the  cove- 
nant shall  be  no  more,  and  (xxxi,8l)  daj-a  when  a  new 
covenant  will  be  made  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  with 
|be  bouse  of  Jitdah.  But  fur  thdr  own  timea  they 
iwver  once  dreamed  of  altering  any,  vna  the  niinut«M 
and  least  essential  precept,  even  as  to  its  form ;  bow 
much  less  as  to  its  ^rit,  which  even  the  Lord  bimaeir 
decUres  (Klatt.  v,  16)  tn  be  immutable  and  eternal  I  The 
passages  which  some  interpreteia  have  alleged  as  op- 
posed to  sacriRces  as  instituted  by  the  Mosaic  law  have 
been  misunderstood;  they  do  not  denounce  sacrifices 
generally,  but  only  those  of  the  Canaanites,  with  whom 
aaeriflee  was  not  even  «  fona  of  tnie  wonhiih  bat  op- 
posed to  the  genuine  and  apiritnal  service  of  Uod. 

2.  Hnre  specitlcally,  the  sixteen  propheu  whose  hooka 
are  in  the  Canon  have  that  place  of  honor  because  they 
were  endowed  with  the  propMetic  g^/l  as  well  as  ordi- 
narily (so  far  as  we  know)  belonging  to  the  prophttic 
»rder.  There  wen  hundreda  of  propheu  contemporary 
with  each  of  these  nxtecn  propheu ;  and  no  doubt 
numberless  eompoeitions  la  eacred  poetry  and  number- 
less moral  exhortations  were  issued  from  the  several 
schools,  but  only  uxteen  books  6nd  their  place  in  the 
Csiion.  Why  is  this?  Because  these  sixteen  h«l  what 
their  brother  collegians  had  not — the  divine  call  tn  the 
office  (if  prophet,  and  the  divine  illumination  to  en- 
lighten them.  It  was  notsufllGient  to  have  been  taught 
nud  traineii  in  preparation  for  a  future  calL  Teaching 
and  training  aeirved  as  a  preparation  only.  When  the 
nohooi roaster's  wcwk  was  done,  then,  if  the  instrument 
was  worthy,  God's  work  began.  Sloses  had  an  exter- 
nal call  at  the  burning  bush  (Exod.  iii,  2).  The  Lnrd 
called  Samuel,  so  that  Eli  perceived,  and  ttamuel  learned, 
that  it  was  the  Lord  who  called  him  (1  Sam.  iii,  iO). 
iMiah  (vi,  8),  Jeremiah  (i,  6),  Exekiel  (ii,  4),  Amos 
(vii,  15),  declare  their  qiecial  miasioo.  Nor  was  it  saf- 
lident  for  this  call  to  have  beca  made  once  for  all  Each 
prophetical  utterance  is  the  result  of  a  communication 
of  the  divine  to  the  human  npirit,  received  either  by 
"vision"  (Isa.  vi,  I)  or  by  "the  word  of  the  Lord"  (Jer. 
ii,  X).  (See  Aid$  to  Faith,  essay  iii,  "On  Prophecy.") 
What,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  sixteen  proph- 
eu thus  called  and  commissioned,  and  intrusted  with 
the  messages  of  God  to  his  people  ? 

(1.)  They  were  the  natioiial  poeta  of  Judaa.  We 
have  already  shown  that  music  and  poetry,  chants  and 
hymns,  were  a  main  part  of  the  studies  of  the  class  from 
which,  generally  speaking,  they  were  derived.  As  is 
natural,  we  find  not  only  the  songs  previously  specified, 
but  the  rest  of  their  cumpositious,  poetical,  or  breathing 
the  spirit  of  poetry.  Bishop  Uiwtb  "  esteems  tbe  whole 
book  of  faaiah  poetical,  a  few  panages  excepted,  which, 
if  brought  together,  wouhl  not  at  moat  exceed  the  bulk 
of  five  or  MX  chapter^''  "  half  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah," 
**the  greater  part  of  Exekiel."  The  re«  of  the  proph- 
rts  are  mainly  poetical,  hut  Haggai  is  "prosaic,"  and 
.loiiah  and  Daniel  arc  plain  prose  (Saavd  Pottty,  lect. 
XX)).  The  propheticfli  style  dii^  from  that  of  books 
properly  calle<l  poetical,  whi«e  sutdimity  it  all  but  out- 
vies, only  m  being  leu  restrained  by  those  external 
firms  which  disUnguish  poetical  language  from  prose, 
and  in  introducing  more  frequently  than  prose  does 
plays  npon  words  and  thoughts.  This  peculiarity  may 
lie  expUined  by  the  practical  tendency  of  prophetical 
adllreaee^  which  avoid  all  that  is  unintelligible,  and 
studiously  introduce  what  ia  best  calculated  for  the  mo- 
ment to  strike  the  hearers.  The  same  appean  from 
many  other  ciruumsranccs,  e.  g.  the  union  of  tiuinc  with 


pn^he^ng,  the  demeanor  of  Said  when  among  tht 
propheu  (1  Sam.  x,  6),  Balaam's  description  of  himatlf 
(Numb,  xxiv,  8)  as  a  man  whoae  eyes  wen  opned, 
who  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  and  beard  tbe 
words  of  Uod,  the  esublished  phraseology  to  dcaotc  the 
inspiring  impulse,  via. "  the  hand  of  tbe  Lrwd  was  strong 
upon  him"  (Exek.  iii,  14;  cump.  laa-vUi,  11;  t  Kingi 
iii,  15),  etc    (See  §  vi,  beh>w.) 

(2.)  They  were  annalists  and  historian*.  A  great 
portion  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Juni^  of 
Haggai,  is  direct  or  indirect  history. 

(8.)  lliey  were  pteacben  of  patrioiism :  tbcar  pani 
oiism  bring  AMmded  on  the  religiaus  DiMiTe.  1>»  tbe 
subject  of  tbe  tbeocracy,  the  enemy  of  bis  nation  wn 
the  enemy  of  God,  the  traitor  to  tbe  puUic  we«l  was  a 
traitor  tn  his  God:  a  denunciation  of  an  enemy  was  ■ 
denunciation  of  a  repreeenUtive  uf  evil;  an  exbcnatiaa 
in  behalf  of  Jerusalem  was  an  exhonatinn  in  behalf  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth,  "  the  city  of  ovr  God,  the 
mounuin  of  holiness,  beautiful  for  utuatioii,  the  joy  ef 
tbe  whole  earth,  the  city  uf  the  great  Kiug"  (Paa. 
xlviil,  I,  8> 

(4.)  I'hey  were  ptcaehers  of  mania  and  «f  ^nrilaal 

religion.  The  symbolical  leaching  of  tbe  law  lind  Wt 
much  of  iu  effect.  Instead  of  learning  tbe  neeeasity  af 
purity  by  the  legal  washings,  the  majority  came  to  leit 
in  the  outward  act  as  in  itself  sufficienl.  It  was  the 
work,  then,  of  the  propheu  to  hold  up  before  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen  a  bigfa  and  pnie  noraliiy,  m 
veiled  in  symUda  and  acts,  bat  mch  as  oeoe  could  pro- 
fess to  misnrkdetstaad.  Thns,  in  bis  fitK  chapter,  Is^di 
contrasts  ceremonial  obaerraiKca  with  spiritual  mnd- 
ity :  ^  Your  new  moone  and  your  appointed  fcasu  my 
soul  hateth :  they  are  a  trouble  unto  n>e ;  I  am  wcny  to 
bear  them.  .  .  .  Wash  ye,  make  you  dean :  put  away 
the  evil  of  your  dirings  fiom  before  mine  9j9»:  eansa  to 
do  evil;  kam  n  do  well;  aeek  judgment;  rcUeve  the 
oppressed,  judge  the  fetherieaa,  plead  flw  the  widow^(i 
14-17).  He  proeeeda  to  denonnee  God's  jndgmcnu  on 
the  oppression  Mid  rovetousness  of  the  rulen,  the  pride 
of  the  women  (ch.  iii),  on  graspinfc,  profligacy,  iniqaity, 
injustice  (ch.  v),  and  so  on  throughout.  The  vrstcn  af 
morals  put  forward  by  the  prophets,  if  not  higher  or 
sterner  or  purer  than  that  of  the  law,  is  more  plaialy 
declared,  and  with  greater,  becanae  now  more  needed, 
rebemenee  of  diction.  "  Magna  fldesetgrandiaaadaria 
prophetanim,"  says  St.  Jerome  (In  Euk,).  Thia  was 
their  general  characteristic,  but  that  gifts  and  gntcs 
might  be  dissevered  is  |mred  by  the  cases  of  Bslaim. 
Jonah,  Caiaphaa^  and  the  disobedient  pmphet  9t  Ja- 
dah. 

(5.)  They  were  extraonlinary,  but  yet  antherixed, 
exponents  of  the  law.  As  an  instance  of  this  wc  mar 
take  Isaiah's  deacription  of  a  Ime  faat  (InK,  S-7) ;  Eae> 
kiel^  explanation  of  th?  sins  of  the  Either  being  vnited 
on  the  children  (ch.xviii);  Micah's  preftrenceofdnnj; 
jastly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  God.' 
to  "  thoiisanda  of  rams  and  t^n  thratsaiHls  of  rivers  of 
oil"  (vi,6-8).  In  these,  as  in  other  similar  cases  (cnup. 
Hos.  vi,  6;  Amos  r,  21).  it  was  tbe  ta^  itf  the  prepbett 
to  restore  the  balance  whkb  had  been  orerthmwa  by 
the  Jews  and  tbeir  tc«chem  dwelling  on  one  side  ov  on 
the  outer  covering  of  a  truth  or  of  a  duty,  and  Itaring 
the  other  side  or  tlie  inner  meaning  nut  <rfr  sight. 

(6.)  They  held,  as  we  have  shown  above,  a  pasmni 
or  quasi-pastoral  ofRce. 

(7.)  They  were  a  political  power  in  the  state.  Strsiif 
in  the  safeguard  of  their  rd^iieua  character,  they  woe 
able  to  serve  as  a  cminterpf^se  to  tbe  inyal  nailwalls 
when  wielded  even  by  an  Abah. 

(8.)  But  the  propheu  were  something  nan  IImb 
national  poeU  and  annalists,  preachen  of  patriotmn. 
moral  teache^^  exponents  of  the  law,  pastoia,  and  pob- 
ticianh  We  have  not  yet  touched  upon  their  meet  es- 
sential characteristic  which  is  that  they  were  instrw- 
ments  of  revealing  God's  wilLta  man ;  as  tn  other  wa*^ 
so,  specially,  by^^f;;8(ft|^;9^^^|e  -^i^^ 
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tieaUr,  by  fomtdling  the  innnifttiMi  of  tbe  Lord  Jeans 
Cbriit,  and  the  redemption  effected  by  him.  Tbere  are 
two  chief  ways  of  exhibiting  tbia  fact — one  is  suitable 
wben  discouning  with  ChriBtiatis,  tbe  other  when  ar- 
guing with  unbelievers.  To  the  Chriatian  it  is  enough 
t«  show  that  the  truth  of  the  New  TetUment  ml  the 
iruthfubieM  of  ita  authors,  and  of  the  Lord  himadf,  are 
bound  up  with  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  this  pre- 
dictive element  in  the  pmphets.  To  the  unbeliever  it 
is  Reoeaaary  to  show  that  facts  have  vmfled  tbetr  pre- 
dict tons. 

(a.)  In  liattbew'a  Gospel,  the  Bist  chapter,  we  find  a 
quotation  fmn  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "Behold  a  virgin 
shall  be  with  child,  and  aball  bring  forth  a  son,  and 
they  shall  call  his  name  Emmaouel and,  at  the  name 
lime,  we  find  a  statement  that  the  birth  of  Christ  took 
place  as  it  did  "that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,"  in  those  words 
(i,  22,  23).  This  means  that  the  prophecy  was  the 
deelaratiou  of  liod'a  purpose,  and  that  the  circumstances 
vf  the  birth  of  Christ  were  the  fulDlinent  of  ttjat  pur- 
poaa,  Thm,  either  tbe  predktive  element  esiats  in 
the  book  of  the  prophet  laaiab,  or  tbe  authority  of 
the  evangelist  Matthew  must  be  given  up.  The  uroe 
evai^^iat  testifies  to  tbe  same  pn^et  having  **q>okan 
ttf"  John  the  Baptist  (ill,  8)  in  words  which  be  quotes 
from  Isa.  xl,  3.  He  says  {W,  18-15)  that  Jesus  came 
and  dwelt  in  Capernaum  "  that"  other  worda  "  spoken 
by"  the  same  prophet  (ix,  1)  "  might  be  AilflUed."  He 
says  (viit,  17)  that  Jesua  did  oertatn  acta  "  that  it  might 
be  fuUUed  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet" 
(Isa.  liii,  4).  He  says  (xii,  17)  that  Jcmis  acted  in  a 
l>sttieular  manner  "that  it  might  he  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  br  Esaias  the  prophet"  in  words  quoted 
from  xlii,  I.  Then,  if  we  believe  Matthew,  we  must 
believe  that  in  the  pages  of  tbe  prophet  Isaiah  there 
wM  predicted  that  which  Jesus  some  seven  hiuidred 
yeaiB  afkeiwards  fulfiUetL  Thia  conduMon  caniK>t  be 
caeaped  by  premng  tbe  words  Iva  wXtfpMS^  for  if 
they  do  not  tnean  that  certain  things  were  done  in  or- 
der that  the  divine  predestination  might  be  accom- 
plished, which  predeMinatinn  was  already  declared  by 
the  prophet,  they  must  mean  that  Jesus  Christ  know 
ti^y  moulded  his  acta  so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with 
what  was  said  in  an  ancient  book  which  in  reality  hiKl 
no  reference  to  him,  a  thing  which  is  entirely  at  vari- 
anoe  with  the  character  drawn  nf  him  by  Mntlhew, 
and  which  would  make  him  a  conscious  impostor,  inas- 
much as  he  bimseK  appeals  to  the  prophecies.  Furthpr, 
it  would  imply  (as  in  Matt,  i,  22)  that  God  himself  con- 
trived certain  evenu  (as  those  connected  with  the  birth 
of  Christ),  not  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  accordance 
with  his  will,  but  in  order  that  they  might  be  agree- 
able to  tbe  declantfamfl  of  •  certain  book— than  which 
nothing  coaU  well  be  more  absurd. 

Bat,  further,  we  have  not  only  the  evidence  of  the 
evangelist;  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  Lord  himself. 
He  declares  (Hatt.  xiii,  14)  that  in  the  Jews  nf  his  age 
"  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  nf  Emiss,  which  saith— " 
(Isa.  vi,  9).  He  says  (MatU  xv,  7),  "Esaias  wdl 
prr^beried  of  them"  (Isa.  xix,  18).  Then,  if  we  be- 
lieve our  Lord's  sayings  and  the  record  of  them,  we 
mint  believe  in  prediction  as  existing  in  the  prophet 
luiah.  This  prophet,  who  is  cited  between  fifty  and 
sixty  times,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample;  but  the  same 
argument  might  be  brought  fitrwanl  with  respect  to 
Jeremiah  (MaU.  it,  18;  Heb.  viii,  »),  Daniel  (Hatt. 
xxiv,  16),  Hanea  (Matt,  ii,  16;  Rom.  ix,  25),  .loel  (Acts 
ii,  17^,  Amos  (Acts  vii,  42;  xv,  16),  Jonah  (Matt,  xii, 
40),  Micah  (Matt,  xii,  7),  Habakkuk  (Acta  xiii,  41), 
Hagxai  (Hebb  xii,  26),  Zechariah  (Matt,  xxi,  5;  Mark 
xiv,  27;  John  xix,  87),  Malachi  (Matt,  xi,  10;  Mark  i, 
2 ;  I^ke  vii,  27).  With  this  evidence  for  so  many  of 
the  prophets,  it  would  be  idle  to  cavil  with  respect  to 
Kzekiel,  Obadiah,  Nahnm,  Zephaniah;  the  more  w  as 
"  the  iHophets"  are  frequently  spoken  of  together  (Halt, 
ii,  S3;  Acts  xiii,  40;  xv,  16)  as  authoiitative.  The 


Paalma  are  quoted  no  less  than  seventy  times,  and  very 
frequently  as  being  predictive. 

(b.)  The  argument  with  the  unbeliever  does  not  ad- 
mit of  being  brought  to  an  issue  so  concisely.  Here 
it  is  neceasaty  [1]  to  point  out  the  existence  of  certain 
declarations  as  to  future  events,  the  probability  of 
which  was  not  discernible  by  bumau  sagacity  at  the 
time  that  the  declarations  were  made:  [2]  to  show 
that  certain  evenu  did  afterwards  take  place  corre- 
sponding with  those  declarationa ;  [S]  to  show  that 
a  chance  coincidence  is  not  an  adequate  hypotheris 
on  which  to  account  fut  that  correspondence.  See 
Prophbcv. 

Dr.  Davidson  pronounces  U  as  "now  commonly  ail- 
mitted  that  the  essential  part  of  Biblical  pniphecy  does 
not  lie  in  pretUcting  contingent  events,  but  in  divining 
the  essentially  religious  in  the  course  of  hietor}-.  .  ,  . 
In  no  prophec}-  can  it  be  shown  that  the  literal  predict- 
ing of  distant  historical  events  is  contained.  ...  In 
conformity  with  the  analogy  of  prophecy  generally, 
special  predictions  concerning  Christ  do  not  appear  in 
the  Old  Testament."  Dr.  Davidson  must  mean  that 
this  ia  **  now  commonly  admitted"  by  writers  like  fahq- 
self,  who,  following  Eichhom,  resolve  "  the  prophet's 
deliiiestioos  of  the  future"  into,  "in  essence,  oo/Am^  iirt 
Ji/rtboiNngi — efforts  of  the  ^ritual  ej/e  to  bring  up  be- 
fore itself  the  distinct  form  of  the  future.  The  previKion 
of  the  prophet  is  intensified  presentiment."  Of  course, 
if  the  powers  of  the  proi^etswere  simply  "jorebodinga" 
and  "presentiments"  of  the  human  q>irit  in  "its  pre- 
GonsciouB  region,"  they  could  not  do  more  than  mske 
indefinite  guesses  about  tbe  future.  But  this  is  not  the 
Jewish  nor  the  Christian  theorj-  of  prophecy.  See  Hauil 
(/n  Etai.  c  iii),  Chrj'soetom  {Horn,  xxii,  t.  x,  187,  ed. 
1612),  Clem.  Alex.  {Strvm.  lib.  ii),  Eusebius  (Dem.  Kranff. 
V,  182,  ed.  1644),  and  Justin  Martyr  (iJiitL  cum  7'rgpk. 
p.  224,  ed.  1686).   See  Suicer,  s.  v.  iqto^vK- 

The  view  commonly  taken  of  the  prophets  ia,  indeed, 
that  they  were  mere  predictors  of  fiitnre  events;  but 
this  view  is  one-«ded  and  too  narrow;  though,  m  the 
other  hand,  we  must  beware  of  expanding  too  much 
the  acceptation  of  the  term  prophet.  Not  to  mentiim 
those  who,  like  Hendewerk,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Comnmtarjf  oh  the  Prophet  fsiiiah,  identify  the  notion 
nf  a  prophet  with  that  of  an  honest  and  |»ous  man,  yet 
we  see  from  the  above  considerations  that  the  conception 
of  those  ia  likewise  loo  wide  who  place  tbe  essential 
feature  of  a  prophet  in  his  divine  inspiration.  That 
this  does  not  meet  the  whole  subject  appears  from 
Numb,  xii,  6  sq.,  where  Moses,  who  enjoyed  divine  in- 
sfuration  in  its  highest  gnade,  is  represented  as  differing 
from  those  called  prophets  In  a  stricter  senae^  and  as 
stamling  in  contrast  with  them.  INviiie  Inspiration  is 
only  the  general  basis  of  the  prophetic  office,  to  which 
other  eletnents  roiist  be  added,  especially  the  gift  of  that 
inspiration  in  a  formal  manner  and  fur  a  specific  pur^ 
pose.  This  will  become  still  more  clear  from  the  con- 
niderations  adduced  under  the  next  heads. 

IV.  Trii  of  the  Prophrtic  Ckaradn-.—At  Moses  bad 
foretold,  a  host  of  false  prophets  arose  in  later  timea 
among  the  people,  who  promised  prosperity  wltboat 
repentance,  and  preached  the  Goepd  without  the  law. 
The  writings  of  the  prophets  an  full  of  complaints  of 
the  mischief  done  by  these  impostors,  Jerrmish  ng- 
nificantly  calls  thero  "prophets  of  the  dwil  of  ihfir 
own  heart" — i.e.  men  who  followed  the  ^uftcesiions  of 
their  own  fancy  in  prophei^ing  (Jer.  xxiii.  26:  com  p. 
ver.  16,  and  eh.  xiv,  14).  All  their  piacUces  pmve  the 
great  influence  which  true  prophetism  bad  acquimt 
among  the  people  of  Israel.  But  how  were  the  people 
to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  prophets?  litis 
is  decided  partly  by  positive  or  negative  criteria,  and 
partly  by  certain  general  marks. 

1.  In  the  law  concerning  prophets  (DeuL  xviii,  20; 
comp.  xiii,  7-9)  the  ftdlowing  enactments  are  con- 
tained: 

(1.)  The  pmpbct  irio  fgl^S^y^^^mim^ 
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yodi—i.  e.  prnfewes  tu  have  hii  revelationB  from  a  god 
diffvreiil  from  Jehovah— u  to  be  considered  as  falK,'and 
tu  be  piiiiuhed  capitally;  aud  tbia  even  though  hit  pre- 
dictiuns  ehudid  cume  tu  paaa. 

(2.)  The  same  puiushment  Ea  to  bfl  inflktcd  on  him 
who  apeaka  in  the  name  of  the  tnw  God,  but  vAoae pn- 
dfetion*  are  not  aeeow^tuhed. 

These  enactments  established  a  peculiar  rif^ht  of  the 
prophets.  He  who  prupbesied  in  the  name  uf  (he  true 
Ood  was,  even  when  he  foretold  calamity,  entitled  to 
be  tolerated,  until  it  happened  that  a  prediction  of  his 
failed  of  aooomplishmenu  He  might  then  be  inpris- 
oned,  but  could  not  be  put  to  death,  as  instanced  la 
Jeremiah  (xxvi,  8-16),  who  is  apprehended  and  ai^ 
f^gned,  but  acquitted : "  Then,  said  the  princes  aud  the 
people  unto  the  priests  and  the  prophets,  This  man  is 
not  worthy  to  die,  for  he  has  spoken  to  us  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God,"  Abah  is  by  false  prophets  en- 
couraged to  attack  Ramoth-gilead,  but  Micaiah  proph- 
esied him  no  good ;  on  which  the  king  becomes  angry, 
and  orders  the  prophet  to  be  confined  (I  Kings  xxii, 
1-27) :  "Take  Micaiah  and  put  him  in  prison,  and  feed 
him  with  bread  of  affliction,  and  with  water  of  afflic- 
tion, until  I  come  in  peace."  Micaiah  answers  (ver, 
28),  "  If  thou  return  at  all  in  peace,  the  Lord  has  not 
spoken  by  me."  Until  the  safe  return  of  the  king, 
Micaiah  is  to  remsin  in  prison ;  after  that,  he  shall  be 
put  to  death.  The  prophet  agrees  to  it,  and  tbt  king 
goes  up  to  Ramoth^lead,  but  is  dain  in  the  battle. 

(8.)  From  the  above  two  criteria  of  a  true  prophet 
flows  the  third,  that  Am  atUrtsies  must  be  wt  Hrid  ac- 
cordmtce  wUh  Ihe  law.  Whoever  departs  from  it  cannot 
be  a  true  prophet,  fur  it  is  impoasibie  that  the  Lord 
aboulil  contradict  himself. 

(4.)  In  the  above  is  also  fbunded  the  fourth  criterion, 
that  (I  true  pr<gAel  mutt  tut  pnmue  protperitj/  without 
repentance;  and  that  he  iaafalae  prophet,  "of  the  deceit 
of  bis  own  heart,"  who  does  not  reprove  the  aina  of  the 
people,  and  who  does  not  inculcate  on  them  tfw  doc- 
trines of  divine  jnstice  and  retribution, 

3.  In  addition  to  these  negative  criteria  there  were 
positive  ones  to  procure  authority  to  true  prophets. 
FiiM  of  all,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  prophets  them- 
•elves  received,  along  with  the  divim  revelatiooi,  assur- 
■noe  that  tbesa  were  really  divifib  Any  true  commun- 
ion with  the  "holy  Spirit  alK>rds  the  aasurance  of  ita 
divine  nature,  and  the  prophets  could,  therefore,  satisfy 
tkemttlcrM  of  their  divine  mission.  There  was  nuthing 
to  mislead  and  delude  them  in  this  respect,  for  tempor^ 
goods  were  not  bestowed  upon  them  with  the  gift  of 
prophesying.  Their  own  native  disposition  was  often 
much  averse  to  this  calling,  and  could  be  only  conquered 
by  the  Lord  fordhly  impelling  them,  as  appears  from 
Jer.  XX,  8, 9 :  "  Since  I  spake,  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
made  a  reproach  unto  me,  and  a  derision  dally.  Then 
I  said,  1  will  not  make  mention  of  him,  nor  speak  any 
more  in  his  name,  but  his  word  was  in  mine  heart  as 
a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was  weary 
with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not  stay."  Now,  when  the 
prophets  themselves  were  eonvlooed  of  their  divine 
miadon,  they  oonld  in  various  ways  prove  it  to  others 
whom  they  were  called  on  to  enlighten. 

(I.)  To  those  who  had  any  sense  of  truth,  the  Spirit 
of  God  gave  evidence  that  the  prophecies  were  divinely 
inspired.  This  testimonium  Spiritvt  Saiuii  is  the  chief 
argument  for  the  reality  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and  he 
wlio  is  susceptible  of  it  does  not,  indeed,  disregard  the 
other  pnoft  suiting  the  wants  of  onlmproved  minds, 
bat  laya  leai  stresa  on  them. 

(2.)  The  prophets  themselves  otter  their  firm  con- 
viction that  they  act  and  q>eak  by  divine  authority,  not 
of  their  own  accord  (comp.  the  often  recuTring  phrase 
njn^  DN3, "  a  pFophMy  of  Jehovah,"  Jer.  xxvi,  13,  etc). 
Their  pious  Ufe  bore  testimony  to  their  being  worthy 
of  a  nearer  coamnnion  wUb  Ood,  and  defimded  them 
fnm  the  inqneion  of  inteotiiRial  deceptioD ;  their  aobri* 


ety  of  mind  distingubhed  them  from  all  fanatie^  and 
defended  them  from  the  sus|»ciun  of  aelf-delusiun ;  (heir 
fortitude  in  suffering  fm truth  proved  tluttbey  bad  their 
commission  from  do  human  authority. 

(8.)  Part  ofUie  predictiotiaof  the  pmpbcU  refined  to 
proximate  events,  and  their  aooomplisbment  was  diviM 
evidence  of  their  divine  origin;  Whoever  had  bent 
once  favored  with  such  a  testimonial,  bis  authority  was 
established  for  his  whole  life,  as  instanced  in  Samid. 
Of  him  It  ia  aaid  (I  Sam.  iii,  19) :  "  The  Lord  was  with 
him,  and  let  none  of  bis  words  fall  to  the  gromd  (L  e. 
fullUled  them);  and  all  Israel  knew  (from  this)  that 
Samud  was  cstaUtabed  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  lutd'* 
Of  the  divine  misaioa  of  Ismab  DO  doubt  could  be  «Dncr> 
tained  after,  for  instance,  his  prophecies  of  tbe  over- 
throw of  Seunacherib  before  Jwiaalem  had  been  ful- 
filled. The  credentials  of  the  divine  mission  of  Kxekid 
were  certified  when  his  prediction  was  accnmplished, 
that  Zedekiah  should  be  brought  to  Babyiao,  btn  shaidd 
not  see  tt,  for  the  king  waa  made  prisoner  aod  hliaded 
(Eiek.  xii,  12, 18) ;  they  were  further  eonfiimed  b;-  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prediction  oonoeming  tbe  desirMtioo 
of  the  dty  (ch.  xxiv).  Jeremiah's  claims  were  authi 
ticated  by  the  fulfilment  of  his  predidiMi  that  Shallaat. 
the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  should  die  in  his  |ais- 
on,  and  see  bia  native  country  no  more  (Jer.  xxii,  II, 
12). 

(4.)  Sometimes  the  divine  mission  of  tbe  propbtta 
was  also  proved  Iqr  mindea;  but  thia  oocnrrad  eoly  at 
important  criacs^  when  tbe  existenoe  of  tbe  lungdai  of 
Israel  was  in  jee^Mixly,  as  tn  the  age  of  Elijah  aatd  El»> 
sha.  MiraclM  are  mentioned  as  criteria  at  tnie  pwpb- 
eu  (Deut.  xiii,  2),  stiU  wiib  this  caution,  that  they 
should  not  be  trusted  alone,  but  that  the  praple  sbodd 
inquire  whether  the  negative  criteria  were  extaut. 

(6^  Hioae  propbeta  wboae  divine  eooimiinon  had 
been  sniBeiently  proved  bnn  teetimoiiT  to  the  divme 
miwion  of  others.  It  has  been  observed  ahnve  that 
there  was  a  certain  gradation  among  the  prophets;  (he 
principals  of  tbe  colleges  of  prophets  pmcared  antbority 
to  the  "-sons"  of  prophets.  Thus  the  deeds  of  Elijsh 
and  Elisba  at  the  same  time  aiitbenticaled  tbe  boa- 
dreda  of  prophets  whose  superiors  they  wen.  Concern- 
ing the  relation  of  the  true  prophets  to  each  other,  the 
paiaage2  Kinga  ii,  9  ia  remarkable ;  Rlisha  ai^s  t»  EB- 
jab,"!  pray  thee,  let  a  doable  portion  of  thy  ^lirit  be 
upon  me."  Here  Elisha,  as  the  first-bom  of  EKjab  in 
a  ^iritual  sense,  and  standing  to  him  in  Ihe  saute  rela- 
tion as  Joshua  to  Moeea,  asks  for  a  donUe  portinn  of  his 
spiritual  inheritance,  alluding  to  the  law  concerning  the 
hereditary  right  of  the  lawfully  begotten  first-bom  mm 
(Dent,  xxi,  17).  This  case  soi^maea  that  other  pnflH 
eta  also  of  the  kingdom  of  Isnid  look  portiena  of  tbe 
fulness  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah.  It  b  plun,  then,  that 
only  a  few  prnpheu  stood  in  immediate  communion  with 
(>od,  while  that  of  the  remaining  waa  formed  by  mefi- 
ation.  The  latter  were  spiritually  incorpwated  in  tbe 
former,  and,  on  the  ground  of  this  relation,  actions  per- 
formed by  Elisha,  or  tbroogb  the  inatnnnentalily  of 
one  of  his  pupils,  are  at  once  ascribed  to  Elijah,  c  g. 
the  anointing  of  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria  (I  Kings 
xix,  1 5 ;  comp.  2  Kings  vtii,  13) ;  the  anointing  nf  Jeba 
to  he  king  over  Israel  (1  Kings  xix,  16;  comp.  3  Kisgs 
IX,  1  sq.) ;  the  writing  of  the  letter  to  Jnram,  elc^  Thns 
in  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  affirmed  that  Elijah  was  in 
his  time  the  only  prophet  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
Similarly  of  Moeea  it  is  recorded,  during  his  pasaagr 
through  the  desert,  that  a  portinn  of  hia  ^rit  waa  ttO' 
veyed  to  the  seventy  elders  (NumK  xi,  17).  The  hi»- 
tnry  of  the  Christian  Church  itaelf  t^bn  analogies: 
look.  e.  g,  at  the  relation  4^  tbe  aeoond-daM  Rab(a> 
ers  to  Luther  and  Calvin. 

(6.)  It  hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  before  a 
man  oonld  be  a  prophet  he  must  be  coovat«d.  Hm 
deariy  appean  in  case  of  Isaiah,  "wbeae  tntqinty 
was  taken  away  and  his  dn  pnrged"  previmw  to  hia  cb- 
tering  «>  bk.  »i^,^,t>tjO^,Ae  enreuitt. 
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Fur  I  «ngl«  tnomenUiy  inqdnaloa,  liinr«v«r,  the  mm 
begiuiiiiig  of  spiritual  lUie  niScfld,  as  instaoeed  in  Ba> 
bun  uid  8auL 

S.  As  tu  propbery  iu  it«  drcumscribed  aeoae,  or  tlie 
lurelelliiig  uf  future  events  by  the  prophets^  tome  ez- 
pusilont  wuuUI  explain  all  [Hvdictioiis  of  special  events ; 
while  uthera  anert  that  no  prediction  contains  anything 
Ihii  general  promises  or  threaleiiings,  anil  that  the 
praplieis  knew  notbint;  of  the  piitkulat  muiner  in 
which  their  praUctiom  might  be  realized.  Both  these 
clama  deviate  from  tbe  correct  view  of  pcopbecv :  the 
iurmer  often  reaurt  to  the  moat  arbitiary  interpreta- 
Uona,  aud  the  latter  are  opposed  by  a  mass  of  facts 
against  which  they  are  unable  successfully  to  contend : 
e.  g.  when  Ezekiel  furetelb  (xii,  12)  that  Zedekiab 
Koidd  try  to  break  through  tbe  walls  of  the  city  and  to 
Hcape,  but  that  he  would  be  seized,  blinded,  aiitl  taken 
lo  IbbyhMk  Tbe  ftailty  of  the  peu^e,  under  the  Old 
Test,  required  external  evideoce  uf  the  real  connection 
tf  the  prophets  with  God,  and  the  predictious  of  par- 
licular  ftmhcoming  events  were  to  them  <n)^cTa,  ugns. 
These  were  the  more  indispensable  to  them,  because 
ibe  ancients  generally,  and  the  Orientals  in  particular, 
showed  tbe  greatest  tendency  Umards  tbe  exploration 
of  fnturi^,  which  tended  to  foster  superstition  and  for- 
ward ididatiy.  All  other  methods  of  knowing  future 
evento  by  nectomaney,  conjuration,  passing  through  the 
tire,  etc,  having  been  stricdy  forbidden  (Deut.  xviii,  10, 
II),  it  might  be  expected  that  the  deep-rooted  craving 
for  the  knowledge  uf  forthcoming  events  would  be  grat- 
ified in  some  other  and  nobler  manner.  The  success  of 
a  prophet  depended  on  tbe  gift  of  special  knowledge  of 
futurity ;  tfaia,  it  is  true,  was  granted  oomparatively  to 
only  fmr*  but  in  the  authority  thus  obtained  all  those 
ahaired  who  were  likewise  invested  with  the  prophetic 
character.  It  was  the  seal  impressed  on  true  prophe- 
cy, as  opposed  to  false.  From  I  Sam  ix,  6,  it  appears 
that,  to  inspire  uncultivated  minds  with  the  sense  of 
divine  truths,  tbe  propheu  stooped  oocaaiofiaUy  tu  dis- 
doM  things  of  eommon  life,  using  this  as  tbe  means  to 
icaeh  a  h^her  mark.  On  the  same  footing  with  defl- 
oite  ptedictions  stand  miracles  snd  tokens,  which  proph- 
et* of  the  highest  rank,  as  Elijah  and  Isaiah,  volun- 
teered or  granted.  These  also  were  requisite  to  coiiflrm 
the  feeble  faith  of  the  people ;  but  Ewald  justly  remarks 
that  with  tbe  true  prophets  they  never  appear  as  the 
chief  point;  they  only  assist  and  accompany  prophecy, 
but  are  tiot  its  object,  not  the  truth  itself,  which  super- 
sedes them  aa  soon  as  it  gains  su6kient  etmiglb  and 
influence 

Some  interpreters,  misundersunduig  passages  like 
Jcr.  xviii,  8;  xxvi,  13,  have  awerted,  with  Dr.  Koster, 
(p.  2^  sq.),  that  all  prophecies  were  conditional;  and 
have  even  maintained  that  their  revocability  distin- 
guished the  true  predictions  {Weiuoffumj)  from  sooth- 
sayinfc  liVaknagftng),  But  beyond  all  doubt,  when 
the  pn*tihet  denounces  the  divine  judgments,  he  pro- 
ceeds on  the  ammiplititi  that  the  people  will  not  repent, 
an  assumption  which  he  knows  from  God  to  be  true. 
Wrie  the  people  to  repent,  the  prediction  would  fail; 
but  because  they  will  not,  it  is  uttered  abt<4utfly.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  prophet's  warnings 
and  exhnrtatiotis  are  nselesa.  These  ser\-e  "  for  a  wtt- 
neas  against  them;"  and  be^dee,  amid  the  ruin  of  the 
mam,  individuals  might  be  saved.  Viewing  prophecies 
v  einiditinnal  prolictions  nullifies  them.  The  Mosaic 
criterion  (DeiiL  xviit,  22),  that  he  was  a  false  prophet 
who  predicted  "  things  which  followed  not  nor  came4o 
pass,"  would  then  be  of  no  value,  since  recourse  might 
always  be  hnd  to  the  excuse  that  the  case  had  been  al- 
tered by  Che  fulfilment  of  tbe  condition.  The  fear  of  in- 
troduci'ng  fataliam,  if  the  prophecies  m  not  taken  in  « 
entiditinnBl  sense,  is  unfounded ;  for  (iod^  omniscience, 
his  fiweknowledge,  does  not  establish  fatalism,  and  from 
divine  omniscience  rimply  is  the  prescience  of  the 
prophets  to  be  derived.  The  prophets  feel  themselves 
•B  doaely  united  to  God  that  the  words  of  Jeborab  are 


gtvoi  as  tlieir  own,  and  that  to  them  is  often  ascribed 
what  God  does,  as  slaying  and  reviving  (Hob.  vi,  6), 
roothig  out  nations  and  restoring  tbero  (Jer.  i,  !0;  xvtii, 
7;  Ezek.  xxzii,  18;  xliii,S);  which  proves  their  own 
consciousness  to  have  been  entirely  absorbed  into  that 
of  God. 

V.  Tkt  Prophetic  Slate  tif  Itupiration.—yfe  learn 
from  Hidy  Scripture  that  it  was  by  the  agency  of  the 
^rit  of  God  that  tbe  prophets  received  the  divine 
communication.  Thus,  on  tin  ^pointment  of  the  sev- 
enty elders,  "The  Lord  said,  I  will  take  of  the 
which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them.  .  .  . 
And  the  Lord  .  .  .  took  of  the  Spirit  that  was  upon 
him,  and  gave  it  unto  the  seventy  elders:  and  it  came 
to  pate  that  when  the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  tbey 
prophesied  and  did  not  cease.  .  .  .  And  Moses  said, 
Would  God  that  all  tbe  Loid'a  people  were  prophets, 
and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them" 
(Numb,  xi,  17,  26,  29).  Here  we  see  that  what  made 
the  seventy  prophesy  was  their  being  endued  with  the 
Lord's  Spirit  by  tbe  Lord  himself.  So  it  is  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  which  made  Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  6)  and  his 
messengers  (xix,  20)  prophesy.  Thus  Peter  assures  us 
that  "  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
mat),  but  holy  men  of  God  spake,  moved  (ffpaiuvoi) 
by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (S  Pet.  i,  21),  while  false  prophets 
are  described  as  those  "who  speak  a  viiiion  nftheirown 
heart,  and  not  out  of  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Lord"  (Jer, 
xxiii,  16),  "  who  prophesy  out  of  their  own  hearts,  ,  .  . 
who  follow  their  own  spirit,  and  have  seen  nothing" 
(Ezek.  xiii,  2, 3),  Hence  the  emphatic  declarations  of 
the  Great  Prophet  <tf  the  Chureb  that  he  did  not  speak 
of  himself  (John  ril,  17,  etc.).  1'be  prophet  held  an 
intermediate  pontion  in  oommunleadon  between  God 
and  man,  God  communicated  with  him  by  bis  Spirit, 
and  he,  having  received  this  communication,  was  "  the 
spokesman"  of  God  to  man  (comp.  Exod.  vii,  1,  and  iv, 
16).  But  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  Spirit  com- 
municated with  the  human  spirit,  and  the  conditions  of 
tbe  human  spirit  under  which  the  divine  eommnnica- 
lions  were  received,  have  not  been  deariy  declared  to 
us.  They  are,  however,  indicated.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  sedition  of  Miriam  and  Aaron,  we  read,  "And  the 
Lord  said.  Hear  now  my  words:  If  there  be  a  prophet 
among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto 
him  in  a  visimi,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream. 
My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faithful  in  all  mine 
house:  with  him  will  I  apeak  mouth  to  niouth,even  ap- 
parently, and  not  in  dark  speeches^  and  the  rimilitade 
of  the  Lord  shall  he  beh<dd"  (Numb.  xiL  6-8).  Here 
we  have  an  exhaustive  divldon  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  revelations  of  God  are  made  to  man;  I.  Di- 
rect declaration  and  manifestation—"  I  will  speak  mouth 
to  mouth,  api>arently,  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lonl 
shall  he  behold 2.  Viuon ;  8,  Dream.  It  is  indicated 
that,  at  least  at  thla  rime,  tbe  vision  and  the  dream 
were  the  Hpecial  meana  of  convej-ing  a  revelation  to  a 
prophet,  while  the  higher  form  of  direct  declanirion 
and  manifestation  was  reserved  for  the  more  highly 
favored  Hoses.  Joel's  prophecy  appears  u>  make  the 
ssme  division,  "Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, and 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions,*'  these  being  the  tno 
methods  in  which  the  promise,  "ytmr  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy,"  is  to  be  carried  out  (ii,  26). 
Of  Daniel  we  are  told  that  "  he  had  understanding  in 
all  visions  and  dreams"  (Dan.  i,  17),  Can  these  phases 
of  the  prophetic  state  be  distinguished  from  each  other? 
and  in  what  did  they  consist? 

According  to  the  theory  of  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian 
school,  the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of  entire  unconscious- 
ness at  the  time  that  be  was  under  the  influence  of  di- 
viiw  inapiration, "  fix  the  human  understanding,"  saya 
Philo,  "  ukes  its  departure  on  tbe  arrival  of  the  OivitM 
Spirit,  and  on  tbe  removal  of  the  latter  again  returns  to 
its  home,  for  the  mortal  must  not  dwell  with  the  im- 
mortal'* (difii  Rfr.  Dip.  Hixr.  i,  51 IL  -Balaam  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  an  uncQ«di«it|i)UntnkQut&gh 
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whom  God  apoke  (De  VitA  Afont,  lib.  I,  voL  ii,  p.  124). 
Joaephus  makes  BalMin  excuse  biniKlf  to  Bal«k  OD  the 
ume  principle :  "  When  the  Spirit  of  God  seizes  «u,  it 
utten  whiuoever  sounds  and  words  it  pleases,  without 
any  knowledge  on  our  part,  ...  for  when  it  baa  come 
into  us,  tbera  b  nutbing  tn  ua  which  lemiUna  oni  own" 
(Jnf.  W,  6, 5).  Thu  tbeoiy  identifies  Jewiab  prophecy 

10  all  esaential  points  with  the  heathen  fiavrtKii,  or  div- 
ination, aa  distinct  from  wpo^iiTtia,  or  interpretation, 
Montanism  adopted  the  same  viflw:  "  Defeudtmus,  in 
causa  nov»  prophetie,  gnitin  exstasin,  id  est  ameutiam, 
convenire.  In  apiritu  enim  fauno  conslitutus^  praeer- 
ttm  cum  gloriam  Dei  conB|nci^  vel  cum  per  ipaum  Dens 
loquitur,  necesse  eat  exddat  sensu,  obumbratus  scilicet 
virtute  divina ;  de  quo  inter  noa  et  Tsychicoa  (carholi- 
cos)  quaatio  est"  (TertuUian,  Ade,  Marcion,  iv,  22). 
According  to  the  belief,  then,  of  the  heathen,  of  the  Al- 
exandrian Jews,  and  of  the  Montanista,  the  viuon  of  the 
prophet  waa  seen  white  he  was  in  a  state  uf  ecstatic  un- 
conadonaoeaa^  ud  tlw  ennndatlon  of  the  vbaoa  was 
made  by  him  in  the  same  state.  The  fittben  of  the 
Church  opposed  the  Hontanist  theory  with  great  una- 
nimity. In  EuseUo^s  RUtwy  (r,  17)  we  read  that 
MUttadea  wrote  a  book  n^i  rot)  ^tXv  irpo^ifnif  iv 
igaram  XaKfiv.  St.  Jerome  writes:  "Non  loquitur 
propheta  iv  ixaTaati,  ut  Montanua  et  Prisca  Maximil- 
laque  deltrant,  sed  quod  prophetat  liber  est  visionia  tn- 
teUigentis  universa  qiue  loquitur"  {Prolojf.  m  Naktm), 
Again :  "  Neqne  roro  ut  Montanua  cum  inaanis  Gemiiiis 
•omnia t,  prophetJB  in  eestaai  locnti  aunt  ut  nesderint 
qiud  k>querentur,  et  cum  alios  emdirent  ipn  ignorarent 
quid  dicerent"  {Prolog,  in  EmL).  Origen  (fiontr.  CW- 
wm,  vii,  4)  and  St  Basil  {Conmentartf  on  Itaiah,  Pro- 
cem.  c  d)  contrast  the  prophet  with  the  soothsayer,  on 
the  ground  of  the  latter  being  deprived  of  his  senses. 
St.  Chrysostom  draws  out  the  contrast :  Toiiro  yAp 
pkavTEWt  ISkov,  Ti>  iifOrriKivm,  to  dvAyx^  virofti- 
vitv,  rb  w^Tcrdou,  to  f\Ktaiat,  Tb  nvptv^ai  uoirip 
fiaivofitvov.  'O  ik  wfio^ifTJic  oi/x  oiruc,  dXXd  furd 
Sutvoiat  vrf^vmK  xal  otin^vovmis  KaraoTaotut, 
Kai  liSais  d  ^iyytTot,  ^a'lv  liiravra'  tiart  Kai  irp6 
T^C  ix^amtc  Kamv^v  ytniptZe  n»v  iauvtiv  Kai  rov 
w/Mf  vrifv  (tfom.  xxix  hi  £>m.  ad  CornlA.').  At  the 
same  time,  while  drawing  the  distinction  riiarply  be- 
tween heathen  soothsaying  and  Montaniat  pnpheaying 

011  the  one  aide,  and  Hebrew  prophecy  on  the  other,  the 
fathers  use  expresaiona  so  strong  as  almost  to  represent 
the  propheta  to  be  passive  instruments  acted  on  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Thus  it  is  that  they  describe  tbem  aa 
musical  instruments — the  pipe  (Athenagoras,  I^.  pro 
Chi-isliaiiu,  c  ix ;  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gtnt.  c.  i),  the 
lyre  (Justin  Martyr,  Cohort,  ad  Grae.  c  viii;  Kpbraem 
Syr.  Rhy^m,  xxix;  Cbrysoatom,  Ad  Pop.  Anting. 
Horn,  i,  t.  ii),  or  aa  pena  (St.  Greg,  Magn.  Pr<r/.  m 
Mor.  H  Job),  Expresrions  such  aa  these  (many  of 
which  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Lee,  On  Iiupiratitm,  Appendix 
(i)  roust  be  set  against  the  passages  which  were  direct- 
edagainst  the  Honlanists.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  very 
appreciable  diObrenoe  between  th«r  view  and  that  of 
TertuUian  and  Phito.  Which  is  most  in  accordance 
with  the  indications  of  Holy  Scripture? 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  draw  any  very  precise 
distinction  between  the  prophetic  "dream"  and  the  pro- 
pheric  "  vision."  in  the  case  of  Abraham  (Oen,  xv,  1) 
anil  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vii,  1),  they  seem  tn  melt  into  each 
other.  In  both  the  external  senses  are  at  rest,  reflec- 
tion is  quiescent,  and  intuition  werfaxea.  The  action 
of  the  ordinary  fkculties  ia  suspended  in  the  one  ease  by 
natural,  in  the  other  by  supematiiral  or  extnordinaiy 
causes  (see  Lee,  Tntfiiratvm,  p,  173).  The  state  into 
which  tbe  prophet  was,  occasionally,  at  least,  thrown 
by  the  ecstasy,  or  \'ision,  or  trance,  is  described  poeti- 
cally in  ihe  book  of  Job  (iv,  i3-]fi;  xxxiit,  15),  and 
more  plainly  in  the  book  of  DanieL  In  the  case  of 
Daniel,  we  And  Arst  a  deep  sleep  (viii,  IS;  x,  9)  accom- 
panied by  terror  (viii,  17 ;  x,  8).  Then  he  is  raised  up> 
right  (viii,  18)  on  his  haiide  and  knee^  and  then  on  bis 


feet  (x,  10, 1 1).  He  then  receives  tbe  di\-ine  iwdstiaa 
(viii,  19;  x,  12).  After  this  he  falls  to  the  gTuund  in 
a  awoon  (x,  15,  17);  he  is  faint,  nek,  aod  astasushcd 
(viii,  27).  Here,  then,  ia  an  instance  of  the  ecatalk 
atate ;  nor  is  it  conAned  to  the  Old  Test.,  tbiiugh  we  do 
not  find  it  in  tbe  N«r  Test,  aoeompanird  by  sncli  m* 
lent  cffiecta  upon  the  body.  At  the  TranriBguratinti,  the 
diaciples  ffll  on  their  face,  being  overpowered  by  the 
divine  gloij',  and  were  restored,  like  Daniel,  tbe 
touch  of  Jesus'  hand.  Peter  fell  into  a  trance  ( 
(Tic)  before  he  received  his  viidon,  instructing  him  as  to 
Uie  admission  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x,  10 ;  xi,  fr).  Hul 
waa  in  a  trance  (Iv  fmrdm)  when  he  was  cunmanded 
to  devote  bimseir  to  the  oonvcrrion  tbe  GcntiltB 
(xzit,  17),  and  when  be  was  caught  up  into  the  tlwd 
heaven  (2  Cur,  xii,  1).  John  was  probably  in  tbe  «ae 
state  {iv  wvivfiOTi)  when  he  received  the  loessage  to 
the  seven  churches  (Rev.  i,  lU).  The  prophetic  trance, 
then,  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  scriptural  account  «f 
the  state  in  which  the  prophets  and  other  inainfvd  per- 
sons, someiinMS,  at  least,  received  divine  revclaliOTfc 
It  would  seem,  in  such  particular  cases,  to  have  been 
tlie  following  nature :  (I.)  The  bodily  senses  were  dosed 
to  external  objects  as  in  deep  sleep:  (2.)  The  reflective 
and  discursive  faculty  was  still  and  inactive;  (&.)  Tbe 
spiritual  faculty  {rrtviia)  was  awakened  to  the  h^heit 
state  Of  energy.  Hence  it  is  that  revelations  in  traacts 
are  described  by  the  prophets  as  **  seen"  or  beard"  In- 
them,  for  the  spiritnal  ftculty  energises  by  iaime£aie 
perception  on  the  part  of  the  inward  aenae,  not  by  ia- 
ference  and  thought.  Thus  Isaiah  "sow  the  I/>Td  mx- 
ting"  (Isa.  vi,  1).  Zecbariah  "  lifted  up  hia  eyes  sad 
Mtr"  (Zech.  ii,  I) ;  "  the  word  of  the  I^rd  which  Hicsh 
aate"  (Mic  i,  1) ;  "  the  wonder  which  Habakkuk  did 
Mr"  (Habb  t,  1).  "  Peter  »av>  heaven  opened  .  .  .  and 
there  came  a  rotes  to  him"  (Acts  x,  1 1).  Pkul  was  "ia 
a  trance,  and  taw  him  gayiiigi"  (xxii,  18).  John  *'Aeai4 
a  great  voice  .  .  .  and  mic  seven  golden  candlesticfcs" 
(Rev.  i,  IS).  Hence  it  is,  too,  that  the  prophets'  vi>> 
ions  are  unconnected  and  fragmeutarr,  iuasniDch  as  they 
are  not  the  subject  of  the  reflective,  but  of  the  peiwp- 
tive  fiiculiy,  1'hey  described  what  they  saw  and  beanl, 
not  what  they  had  themselves  thought  out  and  syat««- 
atized.  Hence,  too,  succemon  in  time  is  diaregatded 
or  unnoticed.  Tbe  snbjecta  tif  the  viskm  bon^  to  lbs 
prophets' sight,  inJuxtapndtionorenfDldii^caieh  OII10. 
some  in  the  foregronnd,  some  in  the  baekgnnnd,  an 
necessarily  abetracteit  from  the  relations  of  time.  HenCTt 
loo,  tbe  imagery  with  which  Ihe  prophetic  writjagsaR 
colored,  and  the  dramatic  cast  in  which  they  are  ntMhl- 
ed;  these  peculiarities  resulling,  aa  we  have  already 
said,  in  a  neceasaij-  obscurity  and  dificnl^  of  imcrpie- 
tation. 

But  though  it  must  be  alkiwed  that  Scripture  b»- 
giiage  seems  to  point  out  tbe  state  of  dzeam  and  of 
trance,  or  ecstasy,  as  a  condition  in  which  the  humai 
instrument  occasionslly  received  the  divine  commsa^ 
cations,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  prt^ibetic  revela- 
tions were  thus  made.  We  must  acknowledge  tbe  state 
nf  trance  in  such  passages  as  Isa.  vi  (called  oi4ittao9y 
the  vision  of  Isaiah),  as  Ezek.  i  (called  tbe  viskiB 
Enekiel),  as  Dan,  vii,  viii,  x,  xi,  xii  (called  the  viaMos 
nf  Daniel),  as  Zech.  i,  iv,  v,  vi  (called  tbe  visinas  of 
Zecharish),  as  Acts  x  (called  the  vision  of  St.  Peter), 
as  2  Cor.  xii  (called  the  vuion  of  St.  Paul),  and  ■miki 
instances,  which  sre  indicated  by  the  language  cwd. 
But  it  does  not  seem  true  to  say,  with  Hengsteafae^ 
that  **  the  difl^renee  between  these  inapbedea  and  cba 
rest  is  a  vanishing  one,  and  if  we  but  poaaeaa  tbepomr 
and  the  ability  to  look  more  deeply  into  them,  Ihe 
marks  of  the  vision  may  be  discfmed"  {Ckrutoiog/h  Iv, 
417).  This  view  is  advocated  also  by  Velthnscn  (£* 
Opticd  Retvm  Futunirum  Detcriptiofte),J»hn  {Kimlti/.m 
die  gdlttichm  Bicker  dn  A .  B.\  Thnluck  (/>it  /VtyAufw 
Mirf  ttre  IVeiMioffmigtn).  St,  Paul  disliiigniebM  "  f«v- 
ehitionB"  fhim  **  visions"  (8  Cor.  xii,  1),  In  dw  baoha 
ofMo«»  •*speaki,^j^t.go,j*^^^5t««d  wkh 
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"viiioiii  and  dreamt"  (Numb.  xU,  8).  It  is  troe  tbat 
in  tlus  last-quoted  pasaage  "  vihoim  and  dreams"  alone 
appear  to  be  attributed  to  tbe  prophet,  while  "speaking 
BMNith  to  mouih"  is  reserved  fur  Hoses.  But  when 
Hoses  was  dead,  the  cause  of  this  different  would 
cease.  During  the  sera  of  prophecy  there  were  none 
nearer  to  Uod,  oone  with  whom  he  would,  we  may  sup- 
pose, commanicalA  more  openly  than  the  prophets.  We 
4widd  aspect,  then,  that  they  would  be  the  redi^ta, 
not  only  oT  viuons  in  the  state  of  dream  or  ecstasy,  but 
also  of  tbe  direct  revaltfions  which  are  called  spoking 
mootb  to  Bouth.  The  greater  part  of  the  divine  com- 
munications we  may  suppose  to  have  been  thus  made 
tn  the  prophets  in  their  waking  and  ordinary  state, 
while  tbe  visions  were  exhibited  to  them  etthw  in  the 
state  of  sleep  or  in  tbe  state  of  ecsta^.  "The  more 
ordinary  mode  through  which  tbe  word  of  the  Lord,  as 
far  as  we  can  trace,  came,  was  ihmugb  a  divine  impulse 
given  to  the  prophet's  own  thoughts"  (fitaiiiey,  p.  426). 
Hence  it  fullows  that,  while  the  fathers  in  their  oppoei- 
lion  to  Mantsiiism  and  pavia  were  pushed  somewhat 
too  far  in  their  denial  of  the  ecstatic  stat«,  they  were 
yet  perfectly  exact  in  their  descriptions  of  tbe  condition 
under  which  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetic  reveht- 
lioos  were  leouved  and  promulgated.  No  truer  de- 
scription has  been  pven  uf  them  than  that  of  Hippoly- 
tns  and  that  of  St. Basil:  Ob  yJtp  U  iliac  lwaiuu»( 
ifdiyfot^o,  oiili  amp  avroi  ipovXovro  ravra  ixif- 
pvTTOv,  dXAd  lep&Tov  fiiv  ltd  rov  Aoyou  Jcro^i^ovro 
op^Af,  ftnira  ct  opaftarun'  irpotStSmrKOVTO  rd  pi\- 
)ioyTa  coXmC'  f^d'  ovtw  mmivfiivot  t^rjov  ra'Ta 
Swtp  alinic  ^  f^avott  cfrb  rov  Ofov  airoKtKpvfipiva 
(Hippol.  D«  Amhehitto,  c  ii).  IIiuc  irpotf^rtvov  ai 
udapai  aoi  turvytic  <^;tai ;  oiovtt  Kamrrpa  yivi'r/ie- 
Mi  rqc  Sciac  htpytiat.  tijv  tp^atv  pav^v  cai  aavy- 
;(vro>'  Keu  oblkv  iiri^oXovfut^  Ik  tu>v  wa^^v  rqc 
TopKit^  iiridt'Kwvro'  warn  ptv  yAp  iraptVTt  rA'  Ayioc 
llvfUfta(9/L  Basil,  Comm.  m  Etau  Pruoem.').  The  siale 
•f  ecstasy,  though  ranking  high  above  the  ordinary 
sensual  existence,  is  still  not  the  highest,  as  appears 
ftom  Niimbb  xii,  and  tbe  example  of  Christ,  whom  we 
never  find  in  an  ecsuiical  stale.  To  the  prophets,  how- 
ever, it  was  indispensable,  on  account  of  the  frailty  of 
themselves  and  the  people.  The  forcible  working  upon 
them  by  the  Spirit  of  (iod  wnukl  not  have  been  re- 
qnired,  if  their  general  life  had  already  been  altogether 
hnly;  ifa  which  reason  we  also  find  ecstasy  to  manifest 
its^  the  stmnger  the  more  the  general  life  was  ungod- 
ly;  aa,  for  instance,  in  Balaam,  when  tbe>Spirit  of  God 
came  upon  him  (Numb,  xxiv,  4, 16),  and  in  Saul,wh.> 
throws  himiteir  on  the  ground,  teaiing  his  clothe*  from 
his  body.  With  a  prophet  whose  spiritual  attainments 
were  those  of  sn  Isaiah,  ouch  results  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. As  r^rds  the  people,  their  spiritual  obluse- 
oeaa  most  be  considered  as  veiy  great  to  have  rendered 
necessary  secb  rebennent  excitations  as  the  addreasea 
of  the  prophets  caused. 

Had  the  prophets  a  full  knowledge  of  that  which 
they  predtctt^l  ?  It  follows  from  what  we  have  already 
said  that  in  many  cases  they  had  not,  and  could  not 
hare.  They  were  the  "  spokpsmen"  of  (Jod  (Exod.  vii, 
1),  the  "  mouth"  by  which  his  words  were  uttered,  or 
they  were  enabled  to  view,  and  empowered  to  describe, 
pictuna  presented  to  thrir  s^ritnal  intuition  \  but  there 
are  no  grnunds  for  believing  that,  contemporaneously 
with  this  miracle,  there  was  wrought  another  miracle 
enlarging  the  understanding  of  the  prophet  so  as  to 
grasp  the  whole  uf  the  divine  counsels  which  he  was 
gaxing  into,  or  which  he  was  the  instrument  of  enun- 
cistin)^  We  should  not  expect  it  beforehand ;  and  we 
hare  the  testimony  of  the  prophets  themselves  (Dan. 
xii,  8 ;  Zech.  iv,  5),  and  of  St.  P«ter  (I  Pet.  i,  10}  to  the 
fact  that  they  frequently  did  not  fully  comprehend 
them.  The  passage  in  Peter's  epistle  is  very  instmc- 
tire:  "Of  which  nlvation  the  prophets  have  inquired 
and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace 
that  should  oome  unto  you:  searching  what,  or  what 


manner  of  time  tbe  Spirit  of  Oirist  which  waa  in  them 

did  rignify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  suffering! 
of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  Unto  whoa 
it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themseh'es,  but  unto  us 
they  did  minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported 
unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven."  It 
is  here  declared  (1)  that  tbe  Holy  Ghost  through  th«' 
prophet,  or  the  prophet  the  Uidy  Ghoat,  testified  of 
Cbriat's  aulferinga  and  ascension,  and  of  the  institution 
of  Christianity;  <2)  that  after  having  ottered  predic- 
tions on  those  subjects,  the  minds  of  the  prophets  occu- 
pied themselves  in  searching  into  the  full  meaning  of 
the  words  that  they  bad  uttered  t  (8)  that  they  were 
then  divinely  infcnmed  that  their  pralictions  were  not 
to  find  their  completion  until  the  last  days,  and  that 
tbey  tbemselvea  were  instruments  for  declaring  good 
things  that  should  come  not  to  their  own  but  to  a  fut- 
ure generation.  This  is  exacily  what  the  prophetic 
state  above  described  would  lead  us  to  expect.  While 
the  divine  communication  is  received,  the  human  in- 
Btniment  is  nmply  pasMve.  He  sees  or  heora  by  his 
spiritual  intuition  or  perception,  and  declares  what  be 
has  seen  or  lieaid.  Then  the  reflective  faculty,  which 
had  been  quiescent  but  never  au  overpowered  at  to  be 
destroyed,  awakens  to  the  oonaderMion  of  the  message 
or  virion  received,  and  it  strives  earnestly  to  iindeiMwd 
it,  and  more  especially  to  look  at  (he  revelation  as  w 
instead  of  oui  of  time.  The  result  is  a  comparative 
failure;  but  this  failure  is  softened  by  the  divine  Inti- 
mation that  the  time  is  not  yet  Tbe  two  questions. 
What  did  the  prophet  understand  by  this  pnplieey? 
and  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  prophecy  ?  are  aome- 
what  dilTerent  in  the  ultimate  estimation  of  every  one 
who  believes  that  "the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  tbe 
prophets,"  or  who  considers  it  possible  that  he  did  so 
speak.  It  is  on  this  principle  rather  than  as  it  is  ex- 
idained  by  Dr.  M'Caul  {A  ids  to  Faith)  that  the  proph- 
ecy of  Hosea  xi,  1  is  to  be  interpreted.  Hosea,  we  may 
well  believe,  understood  in  his  own  words  no  more  thkn 
a  reference  to  the  historical  fact  that  the  children  of 
Israel  came  out  of  Egypt.  But  Hosea  was  not  the  au- 
thor of  tbe  prophecy — he  was  the  inslrument  by  which 
it  was  promulgated.  The  Holy  Spirit  intended  some- 
thing further,  and  what  this  something  was  he  inform* 
us  by  the  evangelist  Matthew  (Halt  it,  15).  I'he  two 
facts  uf  the  Israelites  being  led  out  of  Egypt  and  ot 
Chrhit's  return  from  Egypt  appear  to  Prof.  Jowett  so 
distinet  that  tbe  reference  by  Matthew  to  the  prophet 
is  to  him  inexplicable  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist  (see  Jowett,  Eung 
on  ike  InttrpretatioH  oj" Scripture),  A  deeper  insight 
into  Scripture  shows  that  ''the  Jewish  people  them- 
selves, their  historj',  their  ritual,  their  government,  all 
present  one  grand  prophecy  of  the  future  Redeemer" 
(Lee,  p.  107).  Consequently  "  Israel"  is  one  of  the /ortiu 
•  naturally  taken  in  the  prophetic  vision  by  the  idea 
^^Afemah."  It  does  not  fullow  from  the  above,  how- 
ever, that  the  prophets  had  no  intelli^nt  comprehen- 
sion of  their  ordinary  vaticinations.  These,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  primary  reference  is  concerned,  were  plain 
to  their  own  mind,  although  the  future  and  full  signifi- 
cance was  of  necessity  dim  and  imperfectly  apprehended. 
Time,  in  tbe  order  of  providence,  ia  God's  own  best  ex- 
pounder of  prophecy. 

While  the  prophets  were  under  the  influence  of  in- 
spiration, the  scenery  might  produce  deep,  absorbing, 
or  elevated  emotion,  which  would  sometimes  greatly 
affect  their  physical  svslem  ((Jen.  xv,  12;  Numb,  xxiv, 
IS;  Dan.x,8;  £«ek.'i,28;  Kev.i,  17).  Stilltheyhad 
an  intelligent  conacKnuqeaa  of  what  they  were  describ- 
ing; tbey  retained  their  ilistinct  mental  ftaraltlea;  they 
did  not  utter  frantic  ravings  like  the  prophets  of  Bad. 
Undoubtedly,  as  the  prophecies  are  a  revelation  from 
God,  the  propheU  well  nnderstoml,  at  least  in  a  general 
way,  the  predictions  they  uttered ;  but  they  did  not 
neccasarily  testify  or  know  anything  reacting  the  tim* 
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wilai  the  events  predicted  sbouUI  hippen  (Dm.  xii,  8, 
9;  1  Pet,  i,  Oonriooallv  even  tfaie  wm  raveaUil 

to  them  (Jer.  ii,  10).  The  symbolB  which  wefe  often 
exhibited  to  the  pnpheU  they  deecrilwd  u  they  came 
before  them  io  eooceiaion,  end  in  aome  iiiaumcee  they 
were  subeequently  fevoretl  with  a  more  full  uid  panic- 
iilar  explanation  of  the  scenery  wbicti  pawed  before 
them  (E«k.zxxvii,  11).  Though  the  prophetic  oflSce 
was  genenlly  pemaneiit,  it  need  not,  and  should  not, 
be  supposed  that  at  all  Hiu»  and  on  all  occanons  the 
pmpheta  spolce  and  acted  under  the  special  aid  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  S<i  much  was  not  true  of 
even  the  apostles  of  Christ  It  is  enough  that  at  all 
doe  times,  and  in  appropriate  circumstances,  tbey  were 
specially  guided  and  aided  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  asuime  that  all  the  propbete  were  en- 
dowed with  mi}-acul4»u  powen.  Such  was  not  the  case 
even  with  ChtisUan  pnqdiet«(l  Cor.  xii,  10).   See  Is- 

SriRATIOV. 

VI.  Form  and  Peculiaritift  of  tk«  Prophetic  Utter' 
amx», — 1.  Verbal  Mode»  of  i>e/tvrry.  —  Usually  the 
prophets  promulgated  their  visions  and  announcemenu 
in  public  places  before  the  congregated  people.  Still 
some  portions  of  the  prophetic  books,  as  the  entire  sgc- 
ond  part  of  Isaiah  and  the  description  of  the  new  Tem* 
pie  (Ezek.  xl-xlviii),  probsbly  were  never  communi- 
cated orally.  In  other  cases  the  prophetic  addresses 
first  delivered  orally  were  next,  when  committed  to 
writinfT,  revised  and  improved.  Especially  the  books 
of  the  lesser  prophets  consist,  for  the  greater  part,  not 
nf  separate  predicUoos,  independent  of  each  other,  but 
form,  as  they  now  are,  a  whole— that  Is,  they  give  the 
quintessence  of  the  prophetic  labors  of  their  authors.  In 
this  case  It  is  certain  that  the  authors  themselves  caused 
the  cnlleetton  to  be  made.  But  ic  is  so  likewise  in  some 
cases  where  their  books  really  consist  of  single  declare- 
tions,  and  in  others  it  is  at  least  highly  probable.  Fur- 
ther particulars  concemmg  the  manner  in  which  pro- 
phetic rolls  were  collected  and  published  we  have  only 
reapeciiug  Jeremiah,  who,  being  in  prison,  called  Ba- 
mch  **  to  write  ftom  hia  mouth  his  predictiolH^  and  to 
read  them  In  the  earn  of  the  people"  (Jer.  xxxviii,  4~ 
14).  There  is  evidence  that  the  later  propheu  sedu- 
lously read  the  writings  of  the  earlier,  and  that  a  pro- 
phetic canon  existed  before  the  present  was  formed. 
The  predictions  of  Jeremiah  throughout  rest  on  the 
writings  of  earlier  prophets,  aa  Kllper  has  established 
(in  his  JeremtoM  Librorum  Sacrorum  Interprrt  tUgtu  Vtn- 
dex,  Berlin,  1887).  Zechsriah  explicitly  alludes  to  writ- 
ings of  former  prophets;  "  to  the  words  which  the  Lord 
has  spoken  to  earUer  prophets,  when  Jerusalem  was  in- 
habited and  in  pro^rity"  (Zech.  i,  4 ;  vii,  7, 13).  In 
all  probability  we  have  complete  those  predictions  which 
were  cummitted  to  writing;  at  least  the  proofs  which 
Kwald  gives  (p.  43  sq.)  for  his  opinion,  of  prophecies 
having  been  lost,  do  not  stand  trial.  The  words  "as 
the  Lord  hath  said,"  in  Joel  ii,  82,  refer  to  the  pre* 
dictions  of  Joel  himself.  In  Isa,  ii  and  Hie.  iv  nothing 
ia  intmdueed  ftnm  a  lost  propheUo  roll,  but  Isaiah  bor- 
rows from  Hicah.  Hosea  alludes  (viii,  12),  not  to  some 
unknown  work,  but  to  the  Pentateuch.  In  Isa.  xv  and 
xvi  the  prophet  repeats,  not  another's  prediction,  but 
his  own,  previously  delivered,  to  which  he  adds  a  sup- 
plement. Obadiah  and  Jeremiah  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  written  address  of  a  former  prophet,  but 
Jeremiah  makes  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  the  (ground- 
work of  bis  own.  The  opinion  that  in  Isa.  Ivi,  10 ;  Ivii, 
11,  there  was  inserted,  unaltered,  a  long  remnant  of  an 
older  roll  is  founded  on  erroneous  views  respecting  the 
time  of  its  composition.  The  same  holds  good  of  Isa. 
xxiv,  where  Ewald  would  find  remnants  of  several  older 
tolls.  The  very  circumstance  that  in  the  prophets  there 
nowhere  oceara  a  terart>le  ground  for  mainlining  that 
they  referred  to  rolk  lost  and  unknown  to  ns,  but  that 
they  often  allude  Io  writings  which  we  know  and  pn»- 
WM,  clearly  proves  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing, 
with  Gwairl,  that  a  ffreal  mmier  of  prophetic  composi- 


tions have  been  loat,  "  and  that  of  a  laige  tree,  only  a 
few  btoaaome  have  naehed  our  time."  In  fiw  i|imhi< 
of  the  pnqihets  being  eonddered  aa  oigaos  of  tied,  mmA 
care  was  bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  their  publica- 
tions. Ewald  himself  cannot  refraiu  from  observing 
(p.  66),  "  We  have  in  Jer.  xxvi,  U19  a  clear  |wtwf  of 
the  exact  knowledge  which  the  better  classes  of  the 
people  had  of  all  that  had,  a  hundred  yean  beiwvc,  hap- 
pened to  a  prophet— of  his  words,  mislurtuiie%  and  acoH 
dents." 

2,  Syvdtotie  A  ctioma. — In  the  midst  of  the  pmphccic 
declarations  symbolic  actions  are  often  mentioned  which 
the  prophets  had  to  perform.  The  o|Mnioiis  f>f  uitef- 
prefers  on  these  are  divided.  Host  interpreters  bold 
that  tbey  always,  at  least  generally,  were  r»Uy  done ; 
othws  assert  that  they  had  exiatenee  only  io  the  mind 
of  the  prophets,  and  formed  part  of  their  vinooa.  See 
HosBA.  Another  symboUcaeUoo  of  Jemniahpt^gBRs 
the  people's  destraction.  He  saya  (xiii,  1-tU)  h«  hait 
been  by  the  Lord  directed  to  get  a  Unen  girdlr,  to  pot 
it  on  bis  loins,  to  undertake  a  lung  tour  to  the  Euplir»- 

'  tes,  and  to  hide  the  girdle  there  in  a  bole  of  the  rork. 
!  He  does  so,  returns,  and  al^er  many  days  the  Lord  agaiB 
I  orders  him  to  take  the  girdle  from  the  place  where  it 
'  was  hidden,  but  "the  girdle  waa  marred  and  Kood  1m 
\  nothing."    In  predicting  the  destruction  of  lUiylna 
and  a  general  war  (xxv,  12-SS),  he  receives  from  the 
!  Lord  a  wine-cup,  to  cause  a  number  of  kings  uf  variuw 
I  nations,  among  whom  the  sword  would  be  cent,  to  dri&k 
from  it  till  they  should  be  overcome.    He  thnt  goes 
'  with  this  cap  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Axriiia.  IVraia, 
')  Media,  and  many  other  countries.   When  the  pvopbct 
I  Ezekiel  receives  his  commiauon  and  instmctioiia  la 
I  prophesy  against  the  rebellions  peo^de  of  IsiMd,  a  mO 
of  a  book  is  presented  to  him,  which  he  eaia  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  I>ord  (Eeek.  ii,  9;  tii,  2,  3),    He  is  next 
ordered  to  lie  before  the  city  of  Jerusalem  on  bis  left 
side  three  hundred  snd  ninety  days;  and  wheii  he  bad 
accomplished  them,  on  his  right  side  forty  days.  Ho 
must  not  turn  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  be  is  or- 
dered to  hake  with  dmig  of  man  the  bread  which  he 
eau  during  this  time  (iv,  4, 8, 13).    laaiah  in  imlmd 
to  walk  naked  and  barefoot,  for  a  ugn  upon  E^yp*  and 
Ethiopia  (Isa.  xx,  2, 3).    But,  however  we  may  under* 
stand  these  directions,  we  cannot  refer  all  symbolic  ac- 
tions to  intental  intuition ;  at  least,  of  a  false  pmphet 
we  have  a  sure  example  of  an  externally  perfarmed 
symbolic  action  (1  Kinp  sxii,  11),  and  the  falne  proph- 
ets always  aped  the  tme  ones  (comp.  Jer.  xix,  1  sq.). 
These  undoubted  instances  of  a  literal  action  wamm 
the  presumption  that  in  the  other  cases  likewiae  ibm 
was  a  subsUntial  fact  as  the  basis  of  a  spiriiaal  sym- 
bolism.   See  VisioM. 

I     In  the  case  of  visions  the  scenery  passed  bernre  tb«ir 
mind,  something  like  a  psnorsraic  view  of  a  landsrape. 
gradually  unfolding,  in  symbolical  imagery,  forms  of 
glory  or  of  gloom ;  aoeompanted  with  actions  of  a  cor- 
responding character,  not  onfrequeiitly  exhitnting,  aa 
I  in  actual  occurrence,  the  future  and  distant  eventa.  The 
j  prophets  occasionally  beheld  themselves  aa  acton  intba 
symbolical  scenery'.    In  the  visionary  pageant  many 
'  objects  would  appear  to  be  grouped,  or  lying  near  t»- 
I  gethcr,  which  were  in  fact  separated  by  considerable  in- 
tervals of  time;  ao  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  thai 
the  propheta  would  describe  what  they  saw  in  tbtir 
'  connections  and  relations;    See  Stmbou 

3.  Prophetic  Style  inid  Diction.— Thv  idea  ofproybeti 
as  anticipated  history  has  given  rise  to  many  emoe- 
ous  views  of  prophetic  language.  No  prophecy*  cwn  be 
rip;ht]y  interpreted  which  does  not  illustrate  the  rtame 
of  <iod  in  the  elements  of  his  character,  the  prtncip}*^ 
of  his  government,  his  purposes  of  merCT  and  judgment 
towards  men.  The  human  nee  preatnts  the  only  jmop' 
er  object  of  moral  treatment.  When  jodgmenta  or 
hlesBtngs  are  announced  npon  sutes  and  kingdncM,  to 
have  respect  to  the  territory  nther  than  tl£  inhaba- 
unU  is  to  merge  the  ntiritpal  in  Ute^  ptaraL  The 
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proiniM*  which  in  Msoculed  with  Mount  Zion,  aod 
the  tbrMteniogs  uttered  ■giiiMt  Edam,  belong  uot  to 
tlte  localiqrt  but  to  the  pei^le,  and  to  *U  wlio  haUbe 
tbor  itMrit  and  walk  in  ttieir  ste|». 

The  miwion  o(  the  prophets  was  tbfl  r^gkuu  educa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people.  They  were  raised  up,  ac- 
conlittg  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Umeii,  to  preaervi:  iliem 
from  eiTor,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  future 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Their  object  was 
twofold — to  maintain  the  Church  iu  due  allegiance  to 
prescribed  riles,  inatitntions,  ordinances,  and  yet  to  pre- 
pare the  people  fiw  a  further  manifeatation  el  the  bbtia- 
ings  of  the  new  ooreoant.  By  th«r  wriUngs  they  de- 
stgned  to  impart  to  future  ages  an  explanation  of  the 
ranisbiiig-away  of  the  system  under  which  they  lived, 
and  to  confirm  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  The  pn^hetic  style  and  diction 
exactly  accords  with  this  view  of  their  design.  This 
will  ■oeount  fiir  the  varioua  hues  of  light  and  shade 
wluefa  atreak  the  scrsll  of  prophecy. 

If  the  future  corme  of  events  had  been  clearly  marked 
out  and  formally  laid  down,  all  motives  to  present  duty 
would  have  heen  oUiterated ;  no  room  would  have  been 
left  for  the  exercise  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  fear,  and  love ; 
all  tbuughts,  all  feelings,  all  desires,  would  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  overpowering  sense  of  expectation. 
But  eooagh  is  revealed  to  support  faith  and  animate 
hope.  The  temoter  future  is  seen  afar  off  in  promises 
iodiatinct  yet  glorious.  Confidence  is  bespoken  for 
these  distant  pr^ictions,  by  the  clear  and  precise  terms 
which  portray  some  nearer  event,  fulfilled  in  that  gen- 
erstion  as  a  sign  and  token  that  all  shall  be  accom- 
plished in  its  season.  Heathen  divination,  when  it  re- 
fer* to  any  ev«it  which  is  near  at  hand,  uses  language 
nmarkable  for  its  ambignity,  but  speaka  distinctly  of 
tbnae  maUers  whieb  are  reaerved  for  the  distant  fnt- 
ure.  Those  wbo  spake  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  pursue 
the  directly  opposite  course.  Thdr  language  is  much 
more  expreaa,  distinct,  and  clear  when  they  speak  of 
events  in  the  nearer  future  than  in  describing  what 
shall  take  place  in  the  latter  days.  Prophecy  of  this 
nature  would  not  raise  its  voice  at  all  time^  lest  that 
voice  from  ila  Ikmiliarity  should  be  unheeded;  but  at 
every  critical  and  eventful  period  prophecy  led  them  on 
— "a  pillar  of  eload  in  the  brighter  daylight  of  their 
purer  and  better  times;  a  pillar  of  fire  gleaming  in  the 
darker  night  of  their  calamity  or  sin"  (Dean  Hagee). 

The  moral  results  of  prophecy  would  have  been  lost 
if  the  historical  element  had  been  clear  prior  to  the  oc- 
carrenec  of  the  prefigured  events.  A  certain  veil  must 
neceaaarily  hang  over  the  scene  iroril  ita  predictions 
pamed  into  reaKliea.  The  beet  form  in  which  a  proph- 
ecy can  be  delivered  is  to  leave  the  main  circumstances 
unintelligible  before  the  fulfilment,  yet  so  dear  as  to  be 
eanly  rect^ised  after  the  event.  It  wss  necessary  as  a 
touchstone  for  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  Church  that 
a  certain  dif^^uise  should  veil  the  coming  events  till 
they  become  facts  in  providence.  "  Whatever  private 
information  the  prophet  might  enjoy,  the  Spirit  of  <iod 
would  never  pemut  him  to  itiscfciae  the  ultimate  intent 
and  particular  meaning  of  the  pnpbecv"  (Bishop  Hors- 
ley>. 

i.  Prophetical  TAtmptagt, — This  takes  its  hue  and 
enloring  from  the  political  condition  of  the  kingdom, 
from  the  local  standpomt  of  the  writer,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  those  to  whom  the  message  was  delivered. 

To  my  that  prophetical  language  \»fyuraUvt  is  sim- 
ply tn  say  that  it  is  used  for  a  si^toal  purpose,  and 
diivcted  to  spiritual  ends.  Our  ordinary  language  in 
reference  tn  mental  and  moral  subjects  is  founded  on 
BtMli^:y  or  resemblance.  In  early  times  language  is 
nearly  all  fignre;  nattiral  symbols  are  employed  to  de- 
note common  facts.  It  is  the  necesnty  of  man's  state 
that  acareely  any  hot  connected  with  the  mind  or  with 
sfttritnal  truth  can  be  described  hut  in  language  bor- 
rowed from  material  things.  The  viuble  world  is  the 
'*'^*-rfWf  of  the  inviuble.  God  Has  stamped  hb  own 
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image  on  natural  things^  which  he  empl<^  to  deacribfi 
and  illustrate  bia  own  nature  and  his  dealings  with  the 
Church.  Tbe  Author  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  ia  also 
the  Author  of  the  natural  kingdom,  and  both  kingdoms 
develop  themselves  after  the  same  laws.  Nature  is  a 
witness  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Whatever  exists  in 
the  earthly  is  found  also  in  the  heavenly  kingdom,  Tho 
religious  teachen  of  the  Hebrew  nation  might  sdopt 
the  apostle's  language, "We  see  through  a  glass;"  we 
consider,  we  contemplate  by  means  of  a  mirror  iu  a 
dark  saying  (1  Cor.  xiU,  12).  All  who  held  the  pro- 
phetical office  could  in  ■  measure  adopt  the  language 
of  our  Lord,  **  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  rimilitndes ;  I 
will  give  vent  to  things  kept  secret  from  the  foundation 
of  the  worid"  (Matt,  xiii,  8S). 

While  prophecy  frequently  employed  natural  object* 
and  scenery  as  the  means  of  impressing  the  memorr, 
instructing  the  Judgment,  interesting  the  heart,  and 
charming  the  imagination,  it  made  large  nae  ik  the 
present  and  past  oondition  of  the  nation,  of  tbe  Leviti- 
cal  institutions  and  ceremonies,  as  symbols  in  represent- 
ing good  things  to  come.    Thus  we  may  observe — 

(1.)  Thefiitureisdescribedintermsofthepast.  The 
known  is  made  use  of  to  give  shape  and  form  to  the  un- 
known. We  have  a  striking  instsnce  of  this  in  Hos.  (viii, 
18;  ix,  8):  They  shall  return  to  Egj-pl,"  "Ephra- 
im  shall  return  to  Eg^-pt,  and  shall  eat  unclean  things 
in  Assyria."  Tbe  old  state  of  bondage  and  oppreasion 
should  come  back  upon  them.  The  cm'enant  whereby 
it  was  promised  that  the  people  should  not  return  was 
virtually  cancelled.  They  had  made  themselves  aa  the 
heathen;  they  should  be  in  the  condition  of  the  hea- 
then. For  in  Hos.  xi,  6  we  read :  "  He  shall  not  return 
into  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  his 
king;  because  they  refused  to  return,"  They  woukl 
not  have  God  for  their  king;  therefore  the  Assyrian 
should  be  their  king,  and  a  worse  captivity  than  that 
of  Egypt  should  befallihem.  In  accordance  with  this, 
the  teachers  of  falite  doctrine  and  the  abetters  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  Asiatic  churches  are  spoken  of  as  a  re- 
suscitation of  Jezebel  and  Balaam  (Rev.  ii,  14, 20). 

(2,)  Prophecy  made  great  us*  ttf  the  present,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  standpoint  and  personal  drcumstancea 
of  the  agent,  to  illustrate  the  future.  Ezekiel  describe* 
the  coming  glory  of  the  Church  under  the  gorgeon* 
and  elaborate  description  of  a  temple.  All  the  image* 
in  the  nine  concluding  chapters  are  taken  from  this  one 
analog^'.  He  sums  up  his  minute  and  precise  repre- 
sentation with  the  significant  hint,  "The  name  of  the 
city  from  that  day  shall  be,  The  Lord  is  there."*  The 
Apocalypticeeovlivingwheti  the  Temple  was  laid  waste, 
and  all  ita  riles  and  institutions  were  superseded,  de- 
scribes the  glory  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  language  that 
seems  to  be  directly  contradictory  (Rev.  xxi,  22), "  I  saw 
no  temple  therein ;"  but  in  entire  harmony  with  Ezek. 
xlviii,  85,  the  Spirit  testilies,  "  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
and  the  Lamb  are  tbe  temple  of  it."  Both  Ezekiel  and 
John  speak  of  the  same  i^orions  future  in  language  and 
imagery  perfectly  natural  and  appropriate  li  tbe  rimea 
and  circiimsttwces  in  which  they  were  placed. 

(S.)  FVeqnenlly  the  prophetic  style  received  its  com- 
plexion and  coloring  from  the  diversifled  circumatancea 
of  the  parties  addressed,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  prophet.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
language  of  Daniel,  which  presents  such  an  approxima- 
tion  to  the  style  of  history  that  some  have  rashly  as- 
signed his  writings  to  a  date  long  posterior  to  the  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon.  The  specific  form  which  a  portion 
of  hill  prophecies  assnmes  may  be  accounted  for  by  con- 
sidering the  great  fpeblenem  and  depression  of  the  peo- 
ple on  resuming  their  residence  in  Judna;  the  anoma- 
lous and  shattered  condition  of  the  theocratic  consti- 
tntion  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  ITrim  and 
Thnmmim,  the  kingly  rule  and  government,  were  gone, 
when  tbe  virion  was  sealed,  and  no  one  of  the  prophetic 
order  remained.  This  is  die  time  sdeSlediiiMduing 
forth  the  asternal  aapect  oP@;id^^j^i|d2y  Ib'g^^ 
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WM  weQ  couTeiMUt  witb  pidilJcal  rerolutions,  who 
ftUMxl  ■(  the  oentre  of  the  world's  power  and  glory 
when  earthly  monftrchies  begmn  to  aspire  after  univa- 
m1  dominion.  The  visiona  granted  to  Daniel  (viii,  ix), 
though  plain  to  us  who  rvad  them  after  the  event,  were 
far  from  being  dear  to  himself  or  to  others  (viii,  27 ; 
xii,  4, 8, 9),  In  the  symbols  he  emi^ys  we  have  •  re- 
lleetioa  of  his  own  peculiar  poutiun  and  pulitical  ex- 
perience; and  in  the  deuiled  exhiUliun  of  the  coming 
future,  in  the  explicit  predictions  of  the  changes  and 
viciMitndes  which  were  at  hand,  the  children  of  faith 
lelt  that  the  God  of  their  lathen  was  still  in  the  midst 
of  them.  Prophecy  is  alwaj^  a  revelation  of  sfiecilic 
eventa,  when  the  events  spoken  of  are  to  be  folttUed  in 
ihe  nearer  future.  The  pictnra  presented  to  the  Church 
wu  minutely  portrayed  in  a  historical  dress  whenever 
the  hope  of  the  faithful  required  special  and  immediate 
bUpport.    (See  §  viii,  below.) 

(4.)  The  divine  impulse  under  which  the  prophets 
spoke,  though  it  was  supernatural,  acted  in  harnwny 
with  peraoiial  characteristici  and  native  susceptibilities. 
The  supemaUiral  ever  bases  itself  upon  the  naturaL 
Constitutional  tendencies  are  moulded  by  the  plastic 
influence  of  divine  grace,  but  are  never  entirely  obliter»- 
ated.  The  prophets  never  lost  penonal  consciousness, 
or  any  distinctive  characteristic  of  thought  and  feeling, 
even  when  they  were  raised  into  an  ecstatical  condition. 
Kxtraonlinary  impressions  of  divine  light  and  influence 
affected  the  rational  as  well  as  the  imaginative  power. 
The  false  lighu  which  pretended  to  prophecy  were  im- 
preasiona  made  on  the  imagination  exctusivdy, "  whose 
conceptions  ran  only  in  a  secular  channel,  as  the  sect 
of  diviners,  enchanters,  dreamers,  and  soothsayers"  (J. 
Smith).  The  lowest  degree  of  prophecy  is  when  the 
imnginstive  power  is  most  predominant,  and  the  scene 
becomes  too  turbulent  for  the  rational  faculty  to  discern 
clearly  the  mystical  sense.  The  highest  is  where  all 
imagination  ceases — as  with  MoBes,"whom  tiod  knew 
face  to  face" — where  truth  is  revealed  to  the  reason 
aud  nndentanding. 

(A.)  The  poetioil  element  of  prophecy  arises  from  the 
ecstatical  condition  of  the  prophet,  from  the  action  of 
spiritual  influences  on  constitutional  tendencies.  But 
as  the  primary  aim  of  the  religious  teachers  of  the  He- 
brews was  to  influence  the  heart  and  conscience,  the 
poetical  element,  though  never  entirely  suppressed,  was 
held  in  restraint,  to  further  the  higher  ends  of  spiritual 
instruclimi.  Hence,  as  Ewald  remarks,  •'Prophetical 
diaeoarse  has  a  form  and  impress  of  its  own,  too  elevat- 
ed to  sink  to  simple  prose,  too  practical  in  its  aim  to 
assume  the  highest  form  of  poetry,"  Of  the  two  ideas 
involved  in  votes,  the  propheticsl  ruled  the  poetical. 
The  distinction  between  the  poet  and  the  prophet  may 
be  thus  expressed:  as  the  prc^hei's  aim  was  to  work 
upon  others  in  the  most  direct  and  impressive  manner, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  form  or  method  of  rep- 
resentation ;  but  as  the  immediate  aim  of  the  poet  is  to 
satisfy  himself  and  the  requirements  of  his  srt,  he  can- 
not vary  his  definite  manner,  and  change  his  mode  of 
address  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  work  upon  others.  The 
poetical  elevation  appears  most  vividly  in  the  idealistic 
and  imaginative  form,  when  the  patriarchal  heads  of 
the  Jewish  narion,  their  several  families,  Zion,  Jerusa- 
lem, their  religious  and  political  centre,  are  addressed 
as  living  pereonalities  present  to  the  mind  and  eye  of 
the  prophet.  A  vivid  instance  of  this  personification 
occurs  in  Jer.  xxxi,  ib,  Kachel  wee[Hng  for  her  children, 
refusing  to  be  comforted.  It  was  at  Ramab  thqt  the 
Chakhean  conqueror  assembled  the  last  band  of  ci^>- 
tivea  (xl,  1) :  the  pmspect  of  perpetual  exile  lay  before 
them.  On  their  departure  the  last  hope  of  Israel's  ex- 
igence seemed  to  expire.  In  the  bold  freedom  of 
Eastern  imagery,  the  ancestral  mother  of  the  tribe  is 
conceived  of  as  present  at  the  scene,  and  as  raising  a 
loud  wail  of  distress.  This  scene  was  subsiantiallv 
repeated  in  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem.  The  cruel 
Edomite  who  then  held  the  government  of  Judm 


aimed  what  was  meant  to  be  a  btal  blow  againat  the 
real  hope  of  IsraeL  ''Though  it  was  but  a  handful  of 
children  that  actually  perished,  yet  as  among  these  the 
Child  of  PromiM  was  supposed  to  be  included,  it  might 
well  seem  as  if  all  were  lost"  (Fairfoaim).  See  Pdctkt, 

VII.  Interpr^tion  of  J^tdtOioni.  —  ln  additian  tf 
the  hints  given  ^ve  and  below,  we  here  have  oal* 
space  for  a  few  mlee,  deduced  from  the  account  wln^ 
we  have  given  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  They  mn, 
(I.)  Interpose  disunces  of  time  according  as  histniy 
may  show  them  to  be  necessary  with  respect  to  (Ik 
past,  or  iuference  may  show  them  to  be  likely  in  reepeet 
to  the  future,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  tbie  prophetic 
visions  are  abstracted  from  relations  io  time.  (2.)  I>i»- 
tinguisb  the/uTM  fium  the  idea.   Thus  laaiab  («,  li) 

'  represents  the  idra  of  the  removal  of  aU  obsUdea  frm 
before  God's  people  in  tbeybrm  of  the  Lord's  dcatnying 
the  tongue  of  the  £g}-ptian  tea,  and  smiting  tbe  river 
into  seveu  streams.  (S.)  IMstinguisb  in  Ukc  manner 
figure  from  what  is  represented  by  it,  e.  g.  iii  tbe  rme 
previous  to  that  quoted  do  not  nndenriand  literallv 
They  shall  upon  the  thouUer*  of  the  Fbiltatiucs^ 
(ver.  14).  (4.)  Make  allowance  fur  the  imagery  of  the 
prophetic  viiuons,  and  for  the  poetical  diction  in  whidi 
tbry  are  expreased.  (6.)  In  respect  to  things  |MM,  in- 
terpret by  tbe  apparent  meaning,  checked  by  refoeoee 
to  events;  in  respect  to  thin^  future,  iiiterprvt  by  the 
apparent  meaning,  checked  by  reference  to  the  analogy 
of  the  faith.  (6.)  Interpret  according  to  the  princi|diiB 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of  vwubs 
explaiiieil  in  the  Ukl  Test.  (7.)  Interpret  accamluig  to 
tbe  principle  which  may  be  deduced  fium  the  exanptoa 
of  prophecies  inter^ireted  in  the  New  Test.    Sec  lit- 

TERPBBTATIOSi. 

VIII.  t'sB  n/  Pivpktcg. — Predictions  are  at  oocc  a 
part  and  an  evidence  of  revelation :  at  the  time  that 
they  are  delivered,  and  until  their  fulfilment,  a  part ; 
after  they  have  been  fulfilled,  an  evidence.  An  apoMle 
(2  Pet.  i,  19)  describes  pniphecy  as  "  a  Ught  ahining  in  a 
dark  place,"  or  '*a  taper  glimmering  when  thoe  m 
nothing  to  reflect  its  ran,"  that  n,  throwing  some  l^^hi. 
but  only  a  feeble  light  as  compared  witb  what  is  abrti 
from  tbe  Gospel  history.  To  this  light,  feeUe  as  it  is, 
"you  do  well,"  says  the  apostle,  "  to  uke  heed."  And 
he  warns  them  not  to  be  offended  at  the  fteblenega  of 

'  the  tight,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  luitil 
its  fulfilment  (in  tbe  case  of  Hemianic  prnlirtiom.  of 
which  be  is  speaking,  described  as  "  until  tbe  day  dawn, 
and  the  day  star  arise  in  }-oor  hearts")  to  shed  only  ■ 
feeble  light.  Nay,  be  continues,  even  the  prnplweieB 
are  not  to  be  limited  to  a  single  and  narrow  inl«rpma- 
tion,  "  for  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  bnr  the 
will  of  man,"  i.  e.  the  prophets  were  not  affNtcd  by 
personal  considerationB  in  their  predictions,  "bat  hnty 
men  of  old  spake  by  tbe  impulse  (fipfi^tw)  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  This  is  in  entire  keeping  with  the  abnre 
views  (§  vi)  of  the  character  of  the  prophetic  utter, 
ances,  and  was  the  use  of  prophecy  before  its  fulfilment 
— to  act  as  a  feeble  light  in  the  midst  of  darkntsa,  wbick 
it  did  not  dispel,  but  through  which  it  threw  its  rays  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  true-hearted  believer  to  di- 
rect his  steps  and  guide  his  anticipations  (comp.  Acta 
xiii,  27).  Bat  after  fulfilment,  PHer  saya,  "the  wavd 
of  prophecy"  beeomea  ''more  sure"  than  it  waa  beftw^ 
that  is,  it  is  no  longer  merely  a'feeUe  light  to  guide, 
but  it  is  a  firm  ground  of  confidence,  and,  combined 
with  the  apostolic  testimony,  serves  as  a  tmstworthT 
evidence  of  the  faith ;  so  tnistworthy  that  even  afW  We 
and  his  brother  apostles  are  dead,  thoee  whom  h«  ad- 
dressed  will  feel  secure  that  they  *'lMd  not  ltdlowad 
cunningly  devised  fables,"  but  the  truth. 

As  an  evidence,  fulfilled  prophecy  is  aa  wfiefai  !»■  j 
as  anything  can  be,  for  who  can  know  the  fulnre  ex- 

I  cept  the  Ruler  who  disposes  future  events:  and  fran 
whom  can  come  prediction  except  fVom  him  who  knows 
tbe  future?    After  all  that  has  been  said  and  unaaid, 

!  prophecy  and  mirii^g^iig4ajl^)glieir  own  evi- 
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dnce,  mmt  alwaya  be  the  cblef  and  lUreet  crldeaeee 
i>f  ibe  trutli  »f  the  divine  ehaneter  of  a  Rligioo.  Where 
ifaey  cxisi,  a  divine  power  ia  proved.  Nevertheleas, 
tbejr  should  never  be  rested  on  alone,  but  in  cwmbiua- 
uuD  with  the  general  character  of  the  whole  Bcherue 
tu  wbicb  they  belong,  lu  miracles,  iU  prophecies,  its 
taonliy  its  propagation,  and  its  adaptation  to  buman 
needs,  an  the  chief  cridenoea  of  Chiistianitj.  None 
of  these  nust  be  Ukeii  sepafaldy.  The  fact  of  their 
ooosptring  together  ia  the  stnogeat  evidence  of  alL 
Hut  one  object  with  which  indictiona  an  delivered  is 
to  serve  in  an  after-age  as  an  evidence  on  which  faith 
may  reaaonaldy  rest  is  stated  by  our  Lord  himself: 
"And  eow  i  have  told  you  before  it  come  to  pase,  that 
wkem  U  is  come  to  pam,  jn  Mien"  (John  xiv,  89), 
See  PawHitcT. 

As  prophecy  came  a-oAufupwc  koi  7o\vrpuirwc<  in 
many  purtions  and  in  many  modes  (Hebi  t,  1),  we  need 
iiot  be  surprised  to  find  a  relative  disregard  of  time  in 
its  announcements.  I'he  seers  beheld  things  tu  come 
much  as  we  look  upon  a  starry  sky.  To  tt|e  natural 
eye  all  the  orbs  that  bespangle  the  firmament  seem  to 
be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth.  Though  the 
mooarchiea  of  Daniel  an  aucoeaave,  yet  in  a  ceit«n 
waytheyandeaeiibedaaco-CKiatent;  Ibritbtmlyon 
the  estabtishmoit  of  the  last  that  th^  seem  to  disap- 
pear. Aa  the  predse  time  of  imUvidual  events  ia  not 
revealed,  prophecy  describes  them  as  continuous.  The 
representation  is  rather  in  space  than  in  time;  the 
whole  appears  foreshortened;  perspective  is  regarded 
rather  than  actual  tUsiance;  as  a  common  observer 
wookl  describe  the  stars,  grouping  them  as  tliey  appear, 
and  not  according  to  their  true  posttiona.  Ptof.  Payne 
Smith  well  observes,  "  The  prophets  are  called  seers, 
sod  their  writings  visions.  Tbey  describe  events  pass- 
ing before  their  mental  eye  as  simple  facts,  without  the 
idei  of  time.  A  picture  msy  represent  the  past,  the 
pteaent,  or  the  future;  this  we  may  know  from  its  ac- 
ceasoriea  by  the  inference  of  the  Judgment,  but  not  by 
the  sight  assucb.  If  time  is  nvcaled,aa  in  Uie  seventy 
weeka  Daniel,  time  \i  the  idea  imprwed  upon  the 
mind.  But  when  tine  is  not  itself  the  thing  revealed,' 
ihe  facta  of  revelation  an  nut  described  as  connected 
with  or  growinj;  out  of  one  another,  as  in  the  pages  of 
history,  but  are  narrated  as  facts  merely,  which  future 
ages  must  arrange  in  their  proper  place,  as  one  by  one 
they  aid  fuUHled."  The  first  conquest  and  the  complete 
destruction  of  Babylon  are  spoken  of  together  (Jer.  1, 
41),  though  nearly  a  thousand  years  elspxed  between 
them.  Zechariah  connects  the  spiritual  salvation  of 
the  Church  in  the  disUnt  future  with  the  temporal  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews  under  Alexander  and  the  Macca- 
bees. In  the  desmptinn  which  is  given  of  the  humili- 
ation and  glory  of  the  Messiah,  notice  is  seldom  taken 
of  the  interval  which  is  to  ebpse  before  Ihe  fuU  and 
final  fatahllshment  of  his  kingdom.  8o  Paul  in  the  ful- 
ne«a  of  hb  fidth,  which  leaKzcd  the  object  of  his  hope, 
and  bronght  vividly  before  the  eye  of  his  mind  the  con- 
saramation  of  all  things,  has  used  language  respecting 
the  coming  of  Christ  which  some  have  misinterpreted 
as  implying  that  he  expected  the  day  of  Christ  to  arrive 
in  bis  lifetime.  Occasionally  the  precise  time  was  re- 
vealed, aa  in  the  case  of  the  snjAum  nf  Abraham  and 
his  posterity  in  Egypt  (tien.  xv,  13) ;  the  diempttnn  of 
Ephraim  (Iss.  vii,  8),  and  the  captivity  in  Babylon 
(Jtf.  xxix,  10).  But  usually  the  propheu  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  time,  and  only  ascertained,  after  careful 
inquiry,  that  they  spoke  of  the  distant  future  (1  Pet.  i, 
10-13).  At  evening-time  it  shall  be  light  (Zecb,  xiv, 
7%  The  faithfid  in  the  land  will  discern  the  period 
when  the  events  are  upon  the  eve  of  fulfilment.  See 
KscHAimjOOT. 

IX.  Dewiitpmrnt  of  Metttimie  PntpAtey.  —Prediction, 
in  the  shape  of  promise  and  threatening,  begins  with 
tt>e  book  of  Genesis.  Immediately  upon  the  fall,  hopes 
of  reenvery  and  salvatttm  are  held  out,  but  tlie  manner 
in  which  this  Mdration  u  to  be  elbatcd  ia  lefk  altogether  I 


indefinite.  All  that  b  at  first  declared  b  that  It  ahall 
come  through  a  child  of  woman  (Qen.  iii,  lb).  By  de- 
grees the  area  u  limited :  it  u  to  come  through  the 
family  of  Shem  (Ix,  26),  through  the  family  of  Abra- 
ham (xii,  S),  of  Isaac  (xxii,  18),  of  Jacob  (xxvtii,  14), 
of  Judah  (zlix,  10).  Babam  seems  to  say  that  it  will 
be  wrought  Uy  a  warlike  laraeliiish  King  (Numb,  xxiv, 
17)f  Jacob,  byapeaceful  Baler  <rf  the  earth  (Gen.xlia, 
10) ;  Moeea,  by  a  Prophet  like  himself,  i.  e.  a  revealer 
of  a  new  religious  dispensation  (DeuL  zviii,  15).  Na- 
than's annouucement  (2  Sam,  vii,  16)  determine  further 
that  the  salvation  b  to  come  through  the  house  of  Da- 
vid, and  through  a  desceiMbnt  of  David  who  shall  be 
himself  a  king.  Thb  promise  b  developed  by  David 
himself  in  the  Ifeasianic  Psalms.  Psalms  xviii  ami  Ixi 
are  founded  on  tha  promise  communicated  by  Nathan, 
ai]d  do  not  go  beyond  the  innouncement  m»de  by  Na- 
than. The  same  may  be  said  of  I^.  Ixxxlx,  which 
was  composed  by  a  later  writer.  Psalms  ti  and  cx  rest 
upon  the  same  promise  as  their  foundation,  but  add 
new  features  to  it.  The  Son  of  David  b  to  be  the  Son 
of  (lod  (ii,  7),  the  anointed  of  Ihe  Lord  (ver.  2),  not 
oiUy  the  King  of  Zion  (ver.  6;  cx,  1),  Iwt  the  inheritor 
and  lord  of  the  whole  eanh  (ii,8;  cx,fi>,  and,  besides 
this,  a  Priest  finever  after  the  order  of  Melchiti^ek  (cx, 
4).  At  the  same  time  be  is,  as  typified  by  bis  progeni- 
tor, to  be  full  of  Bufiering  and  aflliction  (I'sa.  xxii,  Ixxi, 
cii,  cix) :  brought  down  to  Ihe  grave,  yet  raised  to  life 
without  seeing  corruption  (Psa.  xvi).  In  Psa.  xlv, 
Ixxii,  the  sons  of  Korah  and  Solomon  describe  lib 
peaceful  reign.  Between  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  inter- 
vened some  200  years,  during  which  the  voice  of  proph- 
ecy was  silent.  The  Messianic  conception  entertained 
at  this  time  by  the  Jews  might  have  been  that  of  a 
King  of  the  royal  house  of  David  who  would  arise,  and 
gather  under  hu  peaceful  sceptre  hu  own  people  and 
strangers.  Sufficient  allusion  to  his  prophetical  and 
priestly  offices  had  been  made  to  create  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, but  as  yet  there  was  no  clear  delineation  of 
him  in  these  characters.  It  waaicserved  forthe  pruph- 
eia  to  bring  ont  tbeae  featurea  more  dtstinelly. 

The  sixteen  prophets  may  be  divided  into  four  groups: 
the  Prophets  of  the  Northern  Kingdom — Hosea,  Amos, 
Joel,  Jonah ;  the  Prophets  of  the  Southern  Kingdom — 
Iwuah,  Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahiim,  Hahskkulc, 
Zephaniah;  the  I*rophelB  of  the  Captivity  —  Ezekiel 
and  Daniel;  the  Prophets  of  the  Ketum— Haggai,  Zeeh- 
ariah,  MabchL  In  this  great  period  of  prophetism  then 
is  no  longer  any  chronological  development  of  Uesslan- 
ic  prophecy,  aa  in  the  earlier  period  previous  to  Solo- 
mon. Each  prophet  adds  a  feature,  one  more,  another 
leas  clearly :  combine  the  features,  and  we  have  the  por- 
trait ;  but  it  does  not  grow  gradually  and  perceptibly 
under  the  hands  of  the  several  arlbte.  Here,  therefore, 
the  task  of  tradog  the  chronological  progrrtt  of  the 
revelation  of  the  Mesriah  comes  to  an  end :  its  nlmi- 
mttmg  point  b  fouitd  in  the  prophecy  contained  in  Isa. 
lii,  18-16,  and  liii.  We  here  read  that  there  should  be 
a  Servant  of  Cod,  lowly  and  despised,  full  of  grief  and 
suffering,  oppressed,  condemned  as  a  malefactor,  and 
put  to  death.  But  his  sufferings,  it  is  ssid,  are  not  for 
hb  own  sake,  for  he  hod  itever  been  guilty  of  fraud  or 
violence:  they  anqKHitaneooaly  taken,  patiently  borne, 
vicarious  in  their  character;  and,  by  God's  appoint- 
ment, they  have  an  atoning,  reconciling,  and  justifying 
efficac>-.  The  result  of  his  sacrificial  offering  b  to  Im 
his  exaltation  and  trinniph.  By  the  path  of  humilia- 
tion and  expiatory  suffering,  he  is  to  reach  ihnt  state 
of  glor}-  foreshown  by  David  and  Solomon.  The  pro- 
phetic character  of  the  Messiah  b  drawn  out  b>'  Isabh 
in  other  parU  of  bb  bonk  as  the  atoning  work  here. 
By  the  time  of  Hezekiah  therefore  (for  Hengrtenbe^, 
Chrvtohgti,  voL  ii,  has  satbfactorily  disproved  the  the- 
ory of  a  Deutero-Isaiah  of  the  days  of  the  captivity) 
the  portrait  of  the  Qi&fipu-ro^—M  once  King,  Priest. 
Prophet,  aitd  Redeemer — waa  drawn  in  all  its  essentia! 
I  featiirea.   The  eonlemporaqrgnnljvt^lqv^HiKIwiJ^ 
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Mic.  V,  2  i  Dan.  vii,  9 ;  Zech.  vi,  18 ;  Hal.  iv,  S)  added 
some  (MiticuUra  aud  details,  and  so  the  conceptioo  was 
left  to  await  its  realtzatiuD  after  aa  interval  of  some  400 
yean  from  Che  dBt«  of  the  last  Hebrew  prophet. 

Tbe  modem  Jews,  in  oppoaition  to  their  andent  ex- 
position, han  been  driren  to  a  noo-Heeuanic  interpre- 
tation of  liR.  luL  Among  Chriadans  the  nou-Me«Man- 
ic  interpretation  commenced  with  Grudiu,  He  ap- 
plies the  chapter  to  Jeremiah.  Aooofding  to  DSderlein, 
Schuster,  Stepbani,  Eichhom,  RoseumUUer,  Hitzig, 
Hanilenerk,  Kdster  (afUr  the  Jewish  expositors  Jar- 
chi,  Aben-Eizr%  Kimchi,  Abarfaanel,  Lipmann),  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prophecy  is  the  laraditiah  people.  Aooord- 
ing  to  Eckenaann,  Ewald,  ffiedi,  it  is  the  ideal  Isiaet- 
itish  people.  According  to  Paulus,  Amroon,  Uauier, 
Theniua,  Knobel,  it  is  the  Rodly  portion  of  ttie  israel- 
itisb  people.  According  to  De  Wette,  Geaenius,  Schen- 
kel,  IJmbreit,  Hofmanii,  it  is  the  prophetical  body.  Au- 
gusti  refers  it  to  king  Uniab ;  Konynenbnrg  and  Bahrdt 
to  Hewkiah ;  StSiidlin  to  Isaiah  hinuelf ;  Bolien  to  the 
house  of  David.  Ewald  thinks  that  no  historical  person 
was  intended,  but  that  the  aathor  of  the  chapter  has 
misled  bis  readers  by  inserting  a  passage  (hnn  an  older 
book,  in  which  a  martyr  was  spoken  of,  "  This,"  he 
says,  "quite  spontaneously  suggested  itself,  and  has 
impressed  itself  on  my  mind  more  and  more;"  and  he 
thinks  that  "controversy  on  ch.  liii  viU  never  cease 
until  this  truth  is  acknowledged"  {PropheUM,  vol.  ii,  p. 
407).  Uengstenbe^  gives  the  foUowtng  list  of  German 
Gomnwntators  who  have  maintaiiwd  ttw  Messianic  ex- 
planation :  Dathe,  Hensler,  Kocher,  Koppe,  Uichaelis, 
Sehmieder,  Storr,  Hanu,  KrUger,  Jabn,  Steudel,  Sack, 
Beiiike,  Tboluck,  H&vemick,  Stier.  Hengstenberg's  own 
expoeition,  and  criticism  of  the  expoaitions  of  others,  is 
well  worth  consultation  (fikriMtoio^,  vol,  U).  Biehm 
has  (^van  a  very  good  outline  of  these  piophedes  In 
dirir  origin,  historical  character,  and  rdation  l»  New- 
Test.  ftiltUmeiit  in  the  Stvdim  mtd  Kritikai  for  1865  and 
1869  (iransL  by  Jefferson,  ifemanie  Propkeq/,  Edinb, 
1876, 12mo).  Drummond's  work  on  TXe  Jewith  Me^ 
nah  is  a  semi -rationalistic  view  drawn  chiefly  from 
apocryphal  literature  (Lond.  1877,  8vo).  Prebendary 
^w  has  shown  (^BampUm  Lectun  for  1877,  p.  284  sq.) 
the  insufficiency  of  the  Bleasianic  elements  of  the  Old 
Teat  as  an  ideal  model  tot  the  delineaUoa  of  the  Christ 
ofthe  New  TesL    See  Mbssiau. 

X.  Prophets  of  lJu  New  Tatammt^So  far  aa  their 
predictive  powers  are  concerned,  the  Old-Test,  prophets 
lind  their  New-Test,  counterpart  in  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  but  in  their  general  character,  aa  specially 
HlnmiMd  reveatera  of  God's  will,  their  counterpart  will 
rather  be  found,  first  in  the  Great  Pmphetof  the  Chntch, 
and  his  fofemnner  John  the  BaptlM,  and  next  in  all 
thoae  persona  who  were  endowed  with  the  extraor- 
dinary gifts  ofthe  Spirit  in  the  apostdic  age,  the  speak- 
ers with  tongues  and  the  interpreters  of  tonguea,  the 
prophets  and  the  discemen  of  spirits,  the  teachers  and 
workers  of  miracles  (1  Cor.  xii,  10, 28).  The  connect- 
ing link  btf  ween  the  Old-Test,  pccpbu  and  the  wpmlker 
with  tongues  is  the  state  of  ecstasy  in  which  the  former 
at  times  received  his  visions  atid  in  which  the  latter 
uttered  his  words.  The  Old-Teat,  prophet,  however, 
was  his  own  interpreter:  he  did  not  speak  in  the  state 
of  ecstasy :  he  saw  his  visions  in  the  ecstatic,  and  de- 
clared them  in  the  ordinary  state.  The  New-Test,  dis- 
cerner  of  spirits  has  his  prototype  in  such  as  Micaiah, 
the  son  of  Imlah  (1  Kings  xxii,  22),  the  worker  of  mir- 
acles in  EUiJah  and  Elisba,  the  teacher  in  each  and  all 
of  the  prophets.  The  pnpheta  of  the  New  Teat,  repre- 
sented their  nameaakee  of  the  Old  Test,  as  being  ex- 
pounders of  divine  truth  and  interpreters  of  the  divine 
will  to  their  auditors. 

That  predictive  powers  did  occasionally  exist  in  the 
New-Test,  prophets  is  proved  by  the  case  of  Agabiis 
(Acts  xi,  iS),  but  this  was  not  their  characteristic. 
They  were  not  an  order,  like  apostles,  Irishops  or  pres- 
byters, and  deacons,  but  they  were  men  or  women  (xxi, 


9)  who  had  the  yo^/ux  rpoftrniaq  vooehaafed  tben. 
If  men,  they  might  at  the  same  time  be  apoatks  (1  Cor. 
xiv);  and  there  was  nothing  to  binder  the  dillemit 
Xap'Ofiara  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  teaching,  mir- 
acles, prophecy,  discemmeut,  ttmgues,  and  ioterpraa- 
tioo  (ch.  xii)  b^ng  all  accumulated  on  one  penoo,  and 
this  person  might  or  might  not  be  a  prcsbyuc  Faid 
describes  prophecy  as  being  dfective  W  the  oou venioo, 
apparently  the  sudden  and  immediate  oonvetsson,  of 
unbelievers  (xiv,  24),  and  for  the  ioatmctioii  and  cotw- 
lalion  of  believers  (ver.  81),  This  shows  its  iiaim«.  It 
was  a  spiritual  gift  which  enabled  men  to  nnih  islaiiil 
and  to  teach  the  tnitha  of  Chrbdanity,  capeciaUj  aa 
vdled  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  to  exhort  and  warn  wiili 
authority  and  effect  greater  than  human  (see  Eipcfce, 
Parupkratt,  note  on  1  Cur.  xii,  and  Conybenre  and 
Howson,  i,  461).  The  prophets  of  the  New  Teat,  wen 
supematurally  illuminated  expounders  and  preacberh 

XI.  LiUraturt. — On  the  general  aut^ect  of  prophecy 
no  comprehennve  or  sUcgethcr  satislacioiy  tieaxiae  has 
yet  h.'en  produced.  Among  the  old  w«rks  we  mar 
mention  Augustine,  De  CMutle  Itei,  fib.  xviii,  cap. 
27  sq.  vti,  508,  Paris,  1685) ;  Carpiov,  Ivlnd.  ad 
Libra*  Canomcos  (Up<L  1767).  Some  good  remarks  wiU 
be  found  in  the  essay  of  John  Smith,  On  yVg^JUcy 
(Stlect  Ditcourtn,  disc  vi,  p.  181,  Lood.  1821,  8ve), 
which  was  translated  into  Latin  and  reprinted  at  the 
end  <^  Le  Clerc's  ComatMary  m  tie  Propiets  (Amatod. 
1781).  U  contains  intmating  passsgea  oo  the  naitare 
(rf'the  prcfUetioos  in  the  QUA  TeaL,  extracted  from  Jew- 
ish authors,  of  whom  Haimonides  is  the  most  drntjo* 
guished.  Of  less  imporunce  is  the  essay  of  Hennan 
Wituus,  De  Prophttia  et  Prophetit  (in  vol.  i  ttf  his  .Vw- 
celkm.  Sacra  [Utrecht,  1692],  p.  1-892) :  he  dtgnsses 
too  much  and  needlessly  from  the  main  question,  asd 
says  little  ap{dicaUs  to  the  point;  but  be  aiill  su^ilieB 
aome  useful  materials.  The  same  remarit  aba  applies 
in  substance  to  Knibbe's  Hittary  of  tie  Pnpkel*.  Some 
valuable  remarksv  but  much  toon  that  is  arfaitrmry  and 
untenable,  will  be  found  in  Cntsiiis's  Hgpomatmata  ad 
T/teotogiam  Prt^het.  (lips.  1764, 3  vols.).  In  the  Trta- 
tite  on  ProfAecji  inserted  by  Jabn  in  his  JtitTodmctiom 
to  the  Old  TtMlamaU,  he  endeavors  to  refute  the  views 
»f  the  RationaUBts,  but  does  not  silk  the  subject  to  the 
bottom.  Kleuker's  worit,  De  JVen  Pnpk.  wter  minm- 
que  Fadas,  possesses  more  of  a  genuine  thetilo^eBl 
charsctcr.  The  leader  of  the  Rationalists  Is  Eicfaban, 
Die  HthrSi*che»  Pmphele»  (Getting.  1816) ;  also  m  his 
Itaroductiom  to  the  Old  Tr^amenl,  and  in  his  dvvena- 
doD  De  Prophet,  Pat.  Htbr.  Their  views  on  this  Mib- 
Ject  are  most  fully  explained  by  Knobel  in  hb  Propkh- 
tiamMt  der  HArSer  valllMig  darynltBt  (Brealnu,  IW, 
3  vob.) :  the  work  contains,  however,  litde  origin^  le- 
searcb,  and  is  valuable  only  as  a  compilation  of  what 
the  Rationalists  assert  concerning  prophecy.  The  work 
of  Kdster,  Die  Pmpheten  det  A.  md  A'.'  T.  (LeipsK, 
1888),  bears  a  higher  character :  on  many  points  he  ap- 
proaches to  Boonder  views;  but  he  is  inooaststent  and 
wavering,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taid  to  have  esaen- 
Ually  advanced  the  knowledge  of  tbb  sutjcct.  OTeon- 
siderable  eminence  u  the  treatise  by  Ewald  oo  pmpb- 
ecy,  prefixed  to  hu  Prophetm  drM  A  hen  Bmndet  (Stullg; 
1840;  1867,  8  vols.).  But  to  the  important  qiwMttwi. 
whether  the  prophets  enjoyed  Hiipematural  sflBtance  <b 
not,  an  explicit  answer  will  there  be  sought  for  in  rma. 
His  view  ofthe  subject  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  Ra- 
tionalists, though  he  endeavors  to  veil  it :  the  SjmH  of 
God  influencing  the  prophets  U,  in  aaiy  thiir  owa 
mind  worked  np  by  eireumataneea;  their  enthariaan 
and  ecstasy  are  made  to  explain  alL  Finally,  the  wok 
of  Hoffmann,  Weitnigupg  vnd  Kr/mUmig  mt  A .  wmdX.  T. 
(Nordlingen,  1841,  vol.  i),  In  chargeable  with  apiwitns 
and  affected  originality :  bu  views  are  often  in  tbdr 
very  details  forced  and  strained,  and  it  is  m  be  legrrttwt 
that  the  aubject  has  by  this  work  gained  less  Ihm  fhim 
the  anthnr'a  talent  might  have  heni  expeetetL  Hanv 
of  the  elements     ™hM^«  Ae«f  «iy  ■Uf 
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womdfy  dacBMed  l>7  Hengstenbcfg,  Cirittoloffy  of  the 
OU  TaUmtmt,  in  t.  T.  Clark's  tniuL  (Edinb.  ISM). 
Oiber  German  works  of  importuiGe  on  the  subject  sre 
ibgse  of  (Jmbreit,  IMe  Propketen  tU»  A.  Tetf.  (in  the 
StmL  H.  KrU.  18S8,  p.  Itm  sq.) ;  Tholuck,  Die  Pro- 
pietm  Mmd  ikre  WtamiifiMj/em  (1860;  transl  in  tbe 
BiUiotMeca  Sacru,  1888,  p.  861  aq.).  The  subject  is 
likewise  diKuswd  more  or  leas  fully  in  sll  tbe  iniioduc- 
liuos  (q.  V.)  to  tbe  Old  Test.  See  also  Jiible  £ducator 
(ludex,  s.  v.).  One  of  tbe  latest  and  most  specious 
produGiioiia  of  the  Katiuiialistic  school  is  that  of  Prof. 
KiKnea  (of  tbe  Univereity  ui  Leydeu),  The  Prophets 
it*d  Pn>pktcy  M  Itra^  (trmiisl.  by  Hilroy,  Lond.  1877, 
ttvo);  it  reiterstea  with  ingenious  array  all  the  difficuK 
^  oontradictioiH,  and  failures  allied  by  hostile  writ- 
«r%  and  refuted  or  explattud  again  and  again  by  ortbo- 
dux  Kholara.   Cofnp.  Smut. 

Among  wriiMii  in  English  we  may  especially  name 
the  (ulluwiuK  :  .Sherlock.  iAtcourtr$  om  ike  Vu  and  In- 
lemt  oJ'Pi-itpktcy  (17&&,  8vi>) ;  Hunt,  Inli-od.  to  the  Statfy 
of  the  Prophecies,  eic  (177!£,  Hvo) ;  Aptbofp,  IHictturses 
M /VvpAo^r  (17M6,  2  vobi.  87t>);  Mtv'wm,  JjiscutirHi  oh 
Prophecg  {J821,  8vu);  Smith  (J.  Pye),  Principles  of 
Jiderpr^atiom  as  applied  to  the  Prophecies  of  Hotg 
Ser^re  (1829,  8vu);  Brooks,  Elemenls  nf  ProjAetical 
Istapntatium  (1887,  12mo);  Alexander,  Cotmection  of 
the  Old  and  S'tv  TrttameitU  (1841,  8vu),  lecL  iv-vii,  p. 
lfi8-382;  Lowth,  i)e  Sacra  Past  Hetraorvm  (Oxod, 
l8il,andtransl.by(>regorT,LoDd.l88d):  Hursley, j9i&> 
tioal  Criticism  (Load.  1820) ;  Home,  Introdnction  to  ffofy 
Serip^n  (Lond.  1828),  ch.  iv,  §  8 ;  Van  MUdert,  Bogle 
I-etiuret  (Loud.  1881),  %  xxH ;  Fairtiwn,  Prapkeey:  its 
.Vatmre,  Ftuie*¥ms,  am!  fiderpretatiom  (EdinK  1866); 
ll<Caul,  Aidtta  Faith  (Load.  1861):  Smith  (H.  Payne), 
Mvmamc  MerprrtatioK  of  the  Prophecies  qf  Isaiah 
(OxC18«2);  Dmvidton,  Iniroduaiimlo  the  Old  Te^amenl 
(Load.  1862),  ii,  iti;  SUnley,  Letfures  on  the  Jevish 
ChmreA  (hood.  UfeS):  Mtano^  The  Prophets  imd  Kinps 
oftheOU  Testammi  (rep.  Boat.  1858);  Stuart,  Hi^ts  on 
the  Imterpretttfiom  of  Propheaf{AaAova,  1844);  Arnold, 
tM  the  Imterpretation  of  Prophecy  (in  hia  Works,  Lond. 
I84&,  i,  878  sq.);  Taylor,  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetrjf  (rep. 
N.  T.  l9St).  See  also  Joum.  Sacred  Literature,  OeU 
1862;  MedLQwr,  Iter.  April,  mi;  AttoiA,  Greek  Test. 
(note  on  "Acta"  xiii,  41);  the  mom^raphs  cited  by 
V<4bedin9,  fmder  Profframmalvm,  p.  22,  48,  44 :  bv 
Haack  Aftm  JitM^  p,  108;  by  Dane,  Wdrlerb.  p.  798; 
hf  Oariintr,  (^/dopadia  BOSagraphica,  onl.  1785  sq.; 
and  nnder  th«  art.  PnornKTS,  Hajok  aicd  Himom. 

nropbetew  (HM^S).  wiAU,  irpof  9nc>  Exod.  xv, 
20;  Luke  it,  86).  AmonK  the  remarkable  women  who 
appear  m  have  exercised  the  gift  of  prophecy,  we  And 
Miriam  (Exod,  xt,  20);  Debomb;  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii, 
1);  HaMah(2Kings  xxii,14);  the  wife  of  Isaiah  (Jsa. 
Tiii,S):  Anna(Luke  ii,86);  and  tbe  four  danfchters  nf 
Philip  (Acta  xxi, 8, 9).  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hnldah,  and 
otbefa  were  calletl  propheteasea,  not  beeaiue  they  were 
snppaaed  to  ba  gift«d  with  a  knowledge  of  nitufity,  like 
the  seciiB,  but  becann  they  pnaaesaed  a  poeUcal  in- 
spintion;  and  itw|Hred(eq>eciaUyaBcted)poetiy  was  al- 
ways deeined  of  supemataral  and  divine  ori^n.  See 
Prophkt. 

Prophftta,  FbIm.  Aa  Moaes  bad  foretold,  a  host 
nf  false  prophets  amee  in  later  tiroes  among  the  He- 
brews, who  promised  proaperity  withont  repentance,  and 
predicted  after  "  the  deceit  of  their  own  hearts"  (Deut. 
xiii,  1-6;  Jer.  xiv,  14-16;  zxiii,  9-27).  According  to 
Drat,  xviii,  20-2S,  a  false  prophet  was  punished  capi- 
tally, being  atooed  to  death.  There  were  two  cases  in 
whicb  «  peiMHi  waa  held  convleted  of  the  erime,  and 
oonstqnently  liable  to  its  puniabment:  1.  If  a  prophet 
^Mifce  ia  the  name  nf  Jahorab,  he  was  tolerated,'  en  long 
as  be  fcmained  unconvicted  of  impoeture,  eren  ibnagh 
be  threatened  calamity  to  the  state.  He  might  be  iro- 
pttsoMd  (Jer.  xxri,  8-16;  1  Kings  xxii.  1-S8),  biit 
coiiU  not  legally  be  pot  to  dcatb,  nnlcH  a  piediction  of 


bis  failed  of  accomplishment;  then  he  was  regarded  as 
an  impostor,  and  stoned.  2.  If  a  person  prophesied  in 
the  name  of  any  other  god,  whether  his  prediction  was 
accomplished  or  nut,  he  was,  at  alt  events,  considered  a 
false  prc^bet,  and,  as  such,  capitally  punbhed.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  Ahab  could  muster  four  hundred 
pfopbeta  of  Baal  at  a  time  (I  Kings  xxii,  6).  In  stilt 
later  times  false  prophets,  uttering  the  suggestiona  of 
their  own  imaginatton,  abounded  in  tbe  Church,  and 
did  much  muchief  (Hall,  rii,  16;  xxiv,  11 ;  Hark  xiii, 
ii ;  Luke  vi,  26 ;  2  PeL  ii.  ] ;  1  Jofan  iv,  1).    See  Uss- 

8IAH8,  FaLBK. 

Prophet*,  Fbkrch,   See  CahisarI). 

Proptaeta,  Major  axd  Hixor.  We  bare  in  tbe 
Old  TetiMment  the  writings  nfrixteen  prophets;  that 
is,  of  four  greater  and  twelve  lesser  prophets.  The  four 
greater  pmpheu  are  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel.  The  Jews  do  not  properly  place  Daniel  wnnng 
tbe  prophets,  because  (they  say)  be  lived  in  the  splen- 
dor of  temporal  dignitie^  and  led  a  kind  of  life  different 
from  other  prophetn.  The  twelve  lesser  prophets  are 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonab,  Micab.  Nahuro, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniab,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Mals- 
chi.  The  collectors  of  the  canon  arranged  the  prophets 
chronologically,  but  considered  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
leaser  prophets  as  one  work,  which  they  pbiced  afler 
Jeremiah  and  Ez^iel,  inasmuch  as  the  Isst  three  lesser 
prophets  lived  later  than  they.  Daniel,  aa  above  ob- 
served, was  placed  in  tbe  Hagfographa,  beeause  he  had 
not  dlled  the  pmpbetic  ofike.  The  collection  of  the 
lesser  propbeu  tbemoelvca  was  again  intended  to  be 
chronologically  disposed ;  aUll  Hosea  is,  on  account  of 
tbe  extent  of  his  work,  alloweil  precedence  before  those 
lesser  prophets  who,  generally,  were  hie  contemporaries, 
and  ako  befim  tboee  who  flourished  at  a  somewhat 
earltpr  period.  It  ia  the  o|dnitai  of  HengBtpnheiv 
{Christoiogjf,  iv,  286)  and  of  Pnaey  (Minor  Propkets,pu 
i,  introd.)  that  the  writings  of  the  Minor  Pmphets  are 
actually  placed  chronok^^cally.  Accordingly,  the  for- 
mer arranges  the  list  of  the  pmphets  as  follows:  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos, Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micab,  Isaiah  ("the  prin- 
apal  prophetical  figure  in  the  first  or  Assyrian  period 
of  canonical  prophetism")i  Nahnm,  Habakkuk,  Zepba'^ 
niah,  Jeremiah  ("  the  principal  prophetical  figure  in  the 
second  or  Babylonian  period  nf  canonical  propheiism"), 
Fjcekiel,  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malocbi.  Calmet 
( Diet,  Bibl.  B.  V. "  Prophet")  as  follows :  Hnsea,  Amos, 
Isaiah,  Jonah,  Micab,  Nahum,  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah, 
Joel,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi.  Stanley  (/^.  xix)  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Joel,  Jonah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Isaiah,  Blicah, 
Naham,  Zechariah,  Zephaniah.  Habakkuk,  Obadiah, 
I  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
Malachi,  Hence  it  appears  that  Stanliy  recognises  tws 
Isaiahs  and  two  Zechariah%  unless  "  the  author  of  lea. 
xl-lxvi  is  regarded  as  the  older  Isaiah  transported  into 
a  style  and  poaitiun  later  than  his  own  time"  (p.  428). 
Obadiah  is  generally  considered  to  have  lived  at  a  kter 
date  than  is  compatible  with  a  chronidngical  arrange- 
ment of  the  canon,  in  consequence  of  bU  reference  to 
the  capture  of  Jemaalem.  But  such  an  inference  is  not 
necessary,  for  the  prophet  might  have  thrown  himself 
in  imagination  forward  to  the  date  of  hia  prophecy 
(Hengatenbeig),  or  tbe  words  which,  as  tranilated  by 
the  A.  v.,  are  a  remonstrance  as  to  the  past,  may  be 
really  but  an  imperative  as  to  the  future  (Puaey).  For 
the  various  qaeationa  lelating  to  each  person  and  book, 
see  the  several  namea  in  thdr  alphabetical  places.  See 
also  Bible, 

CoaniMR/aripa_The  following  are  the  special  exe- 
getical  helps  on  the  prophets  in  general :  Jerome,  Com- 
mentarii  (in  0pp.  vol,  v,  ed,  Basil);  Abrabanel,  ti4*iD 
(written  in  1497,  and  frequently  printed  and  translated 
in  varions  forms  and  portions);  Kimcbi,  David  (flrst 
printed  in  the  Rabbinical  KUe,Ten.  1548,  foL);  ^co- 
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fon,  Commealmrt  (Pftr.  1678,  ISmo);  Lowth,  Commm- 
Uiiy  (Lond.  1714,4  vols.4to;  eiDbr«ce<t  in  the  oomown* 
r«rv  of  Pttrick,  Ijowth,  etc) ;  V«n  Til,  Commentaria 
(L."r  1744,  8  vol*  4to);  y^ygel,  UmtchreHwtg  (HaUe, 
1771-78,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Weit«u*uer,  MtiaphratU  (Au^c. 
Vind.  1768.  8vo) ;  Dathe,  A'oto  [oa  Maj.  Pntph.  only] 
(Halle,  1779,  1785,  8vo) ;  Smith  (J.),  E^naliom 
[chiefly  compiled]  (EdinU  1787, 1840, 12m«) ;  Vaupel, 
Krldarvng  (Dresd.  1798-80,  'I  vub.  8vo);  Kichhom, 
Erklanutg  (G&tting.  1816-19,  S  vols.  8ro);  Agier,  lita 
Krplieotimt  (Far.  I820-22,  10  vols.  8vo);  Cole,  Com- 
mentary [indud.  N.  T.]  (Luiid.  1826, 2  voK 8vo);  Heng- 
•tenberg,  Chrittolo^  (Berlin,  1829-86, 1864-57, 8  vote. 
8toj  traDsl.N.Y.I85ft^,  Edinb.  1864-68, 8  v«U  8vo ; 
abridgoi.  Lund.  1847,  8vo):  Ruckert,  AVMu/.  [«n  cer- 
Uin  partt]  (Leipa.  1881, 8vo) ;  Tegg'a  ed.  Nofrt  [ubiefly 
compiled]  (Lond.  1836,  6  voln.  8vu);  Hoffmann,  Atitk- 
gung  [on  the  Maj.  Piroph,  compiled]  (StuUg.  1839, 
8ro) ;  Stephenson,  Chrutolt^  (Lond.  1839,  '2  vulti.  8vo) ; 
Ewald,  Erklarung  (Stuttg.  1840-42,  Gottiug.  1867-69, 
2  vols.  8vo);  Maurer,  Commefitonv*  (Lips.  1841, 8vo) ; 
Herxheimer,  OliB  [includ.  the  Hagit^.]  (BerL  1841-44, 
in  parts,  8vo) ;  Uelitzsch  and  Caspari,  iCxeg.  Handb. 
(Leipo.  1842,  8vo) ;  Umbreit,  ConuneiOar  (Hamb.  1842- 
46,  6  vols.  8vo} ;  Koves,  Trmutatioti  (Boat.  1843,  N.  T. 
1849,  3  vols.  ISiRo);  HU^g,  UAertdt.  (Leipa.  1864, 
8vo);  Smith  (G.  V.),  PntpHedet  rdalmg  to  Afifria 
(Lond.  1857, 12mo);  Williams,  PropktU  durmg  the  Aa- 
$griaH  Kmpire  (ilwd.  1866, 6vo).  See  OiJ>  Tsstambht. 

The  Tollowing  are  exclusively  on  the  Minor  Proph- 
eta;  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Commentarii  (in  Opp.  iii,  1- 
870;  also  Ingolst.  1607,  fol.);  Theodoret,  InUTjtntatiu 
(in  Oi^  11,  ii) ;  Tbeodon  of  Mopaueatia,  Commaitarii 
(in  Hai'a  Mw.  C^tUedio,  I,  \,  41-104) ;  ReaigiuB  Antis- 
Hod,  KmirratioiKt  (in  BibL  .Vox.  Pair.  v6i  xvi) ;  Ku- 
penua  Tuitieosis,  t'otwuai/aru  (in  Opp,  t,  661);  Alber- 
tuB  Magiitis,  CommaUaiii  (Ba«l.  1525,  fo).);  Tamon, 
ComiiKtaaria$  (Rost.  1622,  4b>;  Lips.  1688, 1706,  4to); 
I^mbert,  Commenlaru  (ArgenC  1626-26,  6  vols,  8vu; 
FrMtcT.  1689,  1606,  8  vola.  8vo);  Calvin.  PnekelioM 
(Genev.  1669,1681, 16l2,fol.;  inp^.vnl.ix;  in  French, 
ibid.  1660,  etc,  4lo;  transL  by  Owen,  Ediiib.  1M6-49, 6 
toIs.8vo);  Forer,C'omm€fi(oni(Ven.l666,8vo);  Wigand, 
Erpliraiia  (Francf.  1666,  8vo) ;  Hemming,  Erplanatio- 
HOt  (Lips.  1668, 4tw)j  Strigd,  ^cAo/ia  (ibid.  1661, 1670, 
1571,  8vo) ;  Montauus  [Kocn.  Catb.],  Cominentarutt 
(Autw.  1671,  fol.,  1682,  4ui):  Dfl  Ribera  [Rom.  Cath.], 
ComnKHlarii  (ibid.  1511  and  often,  ful.) ;  Gualter,  Com- 
MCMtam  (Vigat.  1672,  fid.) ;  P.  de  Palado  [Bom.  Catb.], 
ComnKHbiriiu  (Colon.  1688,  1688,  8vo) ;  Daraeus,  Cim- 
vuntarii  (G«nev.  1586, 1694, 8vo;  transL  by  Suickwood, 
Lond.  1594, 4in);  Livelie,  Amotatiotiea  [on  a  part  <mly] 
(I»nd.  1587,  8vn;  also  in  the  Crilict  Sitai,  vol.  iv); 
Heilbninn,  Aoct  computna  (lining.  1588,  Svo);  M.  de 
PaUcio  [Kara. Cath.],  Explanatitmn  (Salam.  I5US,  fol.) : 
Alscheich,  niX'^Q,  etc  (Venice,  1696  and  later,  fnl.) ; 
A  Memana  [Rom,  Cath.],  Parophra$ia  (Antw.  1697, 
4to) ;  Winckelmann,  Commmtariu$  (Frandif.  1603. 1620, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Thuan  and  RittenhauM,  Mrtaphratu  (Am- 
berg.  1604,  8ro);  Haldonatus,  CammaUariaB  (Cnkm. 
1611, fuL);  ACBstro[Rom.Cath.J,f?MiinrahTm(Lngd. 
1615,  Magunt.  1617,  fuL);  A  Figeim  [Rnm.  Cath.], 
Commaitarii  (in  his  Opp.  Lnf^.  16)5,  fol.);  Wolder, 
Diiputatvmn  (Wittemb.  1617,  4lo);  Sanctins  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Comtntnlmiut  (Lngd.  1621,  fol.) ;  A  Lapide, 
Cnmmmtariut  (Antw.  1626,  fol.);  I>^lsiu^  Commenta- 
riua  (Am«t.  1627,  4in;  also  tn  the  Critici  Saerif;  Phi- 
lippmi«>  [Horn.  Oath.],  Commntarii  (Par.  1633,  4  vfrfs. 
fid.);  Fsl>^icill^  ConnowM  (Bern.  1641,  fol.);  Light- 
f-Hil,  Vermmtfg  (in  Work/',  x,  453) ;  Colons  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Cammfnlin-in  (Pannrm.  1644.  fi)l.)  :  Macorpa  [Rom. 
Oath.],  Pttmphraiw  {Par.  1644,  1645,  2  vols.  12mo); 
CoGceill^  Comtnmtaritis  (It.  K  1652.  foL) :  HuUheson, 
^J>|NMirtmi(i»nd.l6.'>5.3volK.8vn;  1657,  foL);  Stokw, 
JCxpHeatinn  (ibid.  1659,  8vo)  |  Knnad,  CommaaariM$ 
(DicMt  1677,  4to)t  De  Tail,  KrpKeatio  (Lond.  1680^ 


8vo) ;  Scfamid  and  Baldwin,  Commailaria$  (Lip^  l€8S, 
1698,  4u>);  Pooock,  CommaUariet  [on  a  part]  (*>xL 
1686,  foL;  nlso  In  Iforib);  Mercer,  CowMCK/uHi  [wi 
the  first  five  only]  (Uieaa.  1696,  4to) ;  Marck,  Cmm- 
lariiu  (Antsl.  1696-1701,  6  vol*.  4tw;  Tubing.  17*4,  2 
volai  foL);  Tauler,  Prrdigten  (Vim,  1699,  4lo);  Lyaer, 
PntltOiomt  (GoiUr,  170^  4to);  Pcmrrien,  ErUivf 
(F.  ad  M.  1728,  4to);  Gebhant,  Erklarng  (at  rmtvim 
placea,  1728-28, 10pta.4to;  Brunsw.  1737, 4to);  AImw* 
sino,  D'^e4"iD  (in  Frankfurter's  Rabbin.  Kble,  Aam. 
1724-27,  fuL);  Patronua  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commemiarii 
(Neap.  1743,  ful.) ;  Burke,  Unomon  (Heidelb.  1753^  4(o) ; 
Atachul,  rn^Xia,  eta  [tndud.  the  Hagiogr.]  (Lecboni. 
1753  and  later,'  8vo) ;  Vogel,  Umtciirnb.  (HaL  1778, 
8vo);  Struenaee,  Utbertet*.  (Halberst.  1777,8vo);  Wal- 
ther,  Uebertrtt.  (Sleud.  1777,  8vo) ;  VoUbortb,  Awmo±. 
(Gotting.  1783, 8vo) :  Neweome,  \of«>  (Lond.  1785, 4to ; 
1836,  8vu};  Bauer,  ErUar.  (Leipa.  1786,  8vo);  Stiad- 
ling,  ErUMt.  [on  pwta]  (Stuttg.  1786,  Sro):  II  win, 
Ammademioiu  [on  paasagea]  (Kikm.  I78G,  4to');  MtO- 
denhauer,  ErktSr.  [includ.  Dan.]  (QuedL  1787,  4u»); 
Vampel,  Erkiar.  (Dresd.  1798, 8vo) ;  Dahl,  OWrraMoM 
[on  pasaages]  (NecMr.  I7W,  8vd);  Wolf  (of  DeasmV 
nnSQ,  etc  (Dcmn,  1805, 8vo,  and  buer) ;  Vater,  Oitr- 
vaficnn  [on  passages]  (HaL  1816,  4to);  Schroder,  Er- 

\ldul.  (Leips.  1823,  8vo);  RosenmUUer,  SckMa  (li^ 
1827,  4  voK  8vo) ;  Ackermann,  Anmotatitmea  (VienaK. 
1880,  8vo)  ;  Zadel,  Ama(atitme$  (HaL  1830,  8va) 
Scbuiz,  Erkiar.  (F.  ad  H.  1833,  8vo) ;  Pick,  Trtaulatim 
(2<l  ed.  Lond.  1836,  12mo);  Jeitttdea,  23*^0  (Vienna. 
1835,  8vo) ;  Ri^r,  BetrachlmgeK  (SluUg.  l83o.  Svo) , 
Heaaelberg,  Autlegimg  (Konigab.  1888,  8vo):  Ucodcr- 
Bun,  ComtttnOfiry  (Lond.  1845,  Audvver,  1866,  9ro~k 
Hitzig,  Erkl&r.  (Leips.  1852,  8vo);  Schregg  [R«a> 
Cath.],  Erkiar.  (Regenslk  1854,  8vo) ;  Pusey,  Cmmmtm. 
tary  (Lond.  1860,  4to) ;  Kohler,  Dit  nacktxiL  PropJteUt 
(Eriang.  1861,  8ro);  Schlier,  Pr»iiffl<n  (Stytttg.  1861. 
8vo) ;  Whiah,  Parapkratt  (Lond.  ISM,  12nK>) ;  Shrevs- 
burr,  AVfaa  (Edinb.  1866.  8vo);  CowleN  .Vtifea  (K.  T. 
1867,  l2aio)t  Keil  and  Delttiach,  Cimmaitar  (Lei|M. 
1866,8n>;  tmnal.KdiubwlSes.avola.Sva);  KrUy,£art. 
urea  (Umd.  1871,  Sro).   See  CohhbmTabt. 

PROPHETS,  SoHOOU  OF  TUB.  Tbeae  wete  pben 
when  young  men  were  educated  under  the  cne  of « 
master,  who  was  commonly,  if  not  alwaya,  an  inafml 
prophet.  Godwin  obaervea  that  for  the  pn>|iagBtic« 
of  learning  colleges  and  schools  were  in  divers  place* 
erected  for  the  prophetsi  The  firat  intimation  we  have 
in  Scripture  of  theae  schools  is  in  1  Sam.  x,  5,  where  «e 
read  of  "  a  company  of  propbeta  coming  down  fra«n  the 
high  place  with  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pqie. 
and  a  harp  before  them ;  and  they  ahall  piopbcay.' 
They  are  suppoaet)  to  be  the  students  in  a  college  nf 
prophets  at  Gibeah  of  God,  or,  as  we  render  it., "  the  biU 
of  God,"  which  is  another  name  for  Gibrah  of  Benjamin 
(1  Sam.xiii,15;  xi,4).  This  place  seems  to  h«v«  been 
reckoned  among  the  ancient  sanctoariea  of  PalestiDe. 
We  aflerwarda  read  of  such  another  compoiT  of  tbe 
propbeta  at  Naioth  in  Bamah  "  prophevyiog,  and  San- 
uel  standing  as  appointed  over  them"  {1  San.  xix,  19, 
20).  The  students  in  these  colleges  were  called  ***ms 
of  the  prophets."  We  read  of  the  "  aona  of  the  jwtiph- 
ets  that  were  at  Bethel;"  and  of  another  actmol  at 
.lericbo:  and  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Gilgal  <S 
Kingsii,8-5;  iv,S8).  It  appears  that  theae  aoais  of  tlae 
prophets  were  very  nmnemiia;  for  of  tbU  aart  wmt 
probably  the  prophcta  of  the  Lord  whom  JeaeM  cut 
off;  "but  Obadiah  took  a  hnndrcd  of  them,  sad  Ud 
tbem  by  fifty  in  a  cave"  (1  Kinga  xviii,  4).  In  tbeaa 
•chooU  yomg  men  were  educated  under  a  proper 
master'in  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  saered  nnmc 
(1  Ham.  X,  6 ;  xix,  20),  and  wm  thereby  qualilfaKi  to  be 
public  preaehera,  whieli  aeema  to  hava  been  put  of  tbe 
bnrfneaa  of  tbe  prophets  on  the  Sabbatb-daya  and  faa- 
tird.  0  Kbg.  |t@,15^e«0.d  8«K 
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enUyeboM  the  propbetAwhom  he  inspired  out  oftheM 
■cboub.  AmoB,  tberefure,  Bpeaks  or  it  m  tn  extnordi- 
tury  cue  tbkt  though  he  ww  not  one  ttfthe  k»»  of  the 
propbcu,  but  «  berduntm,  "yet  the  Lord  took  him  u 
be  folknred  the  flock,  and  aaid  unto  him,  Go,  pniphesy 
onto  my  people  Israel"  (Amoa  vii,  14,  lb).  That  it  was 
mual  for  aome  of  theae  acboola,  or  at  leaat  fur  their  tu- 
ton,  to  be  endued  wt[b  •  prophetic  apirit,  appears  from 
the  reUlioii  of  the  prophecies  couceniing  the  ascent  of 
Elijah,  delivered  to  Elisba  by  the  sons  of  the  propheta, 
both  at  Jericho  and  at  Bethel  (2  Kings  ii,  8,  6).  See 
BiUe  AWvenAir,  iii,64.    See  PjtDA0Ooic«;  ScMOOU 

PROPHETS,  Sons  OF  THE.  The  disciples,  orschol- 
m,  of  the  prophets  were  thus  called,  agreeably  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom;  they  were  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  religion  and  in  sacred  music,  and  were  thus  (|iiali- 
lied  to  become  public  teachers  (1  Sam.  x,  U).  See 
Pbophet. 

PKOPIIETS,  Tombs  of  thb.  "The  excavations 
eoaonMinly  known  iimlrr  this  name,"  Prufei«>r  Kiibin- 
aon  observes, "  are  situated  on  the  weMem  declivity  of 
the  Mount  of  Olirei,  a  little  south  of  the  footpath  lead- 
ing ever  from  St.  Stephen's  gate  to  Bethany.  Pococke 
deocribea  them  as '  very  large,  harinf  many  cells  to  i)e- 
posit  bo<ltes  in;  the  farther  ^id  of  them  they  call  the 
Labyrinth,  which  extends  a  great  way ;  I  could  not  And 
the  end  uf  it;'  this  part  leems  to  have  been  a  quarry. 
LKiulxtan  compares  them  with  the  tombs  of  the  jiid|ces 
and  kings;  bnt  says  the  chambers  are  not  square,  an  in 
these,  hilt  consist  of  two  large  and  high  galleries,  cut 
airicily  one  wlthfai  the  oUier  In  a  continued  curve;  the 
boles  or  niches  for  the  bodies  being  on  a  level  with  the 
floor"  CBibL  Rrt.  i,  539;  compw  />[frr  R*$.  p.  389).  See 
De  Sauley,  Dead  Sea,  ii,  107;  Williamfl,  ffofy  City,  ii, 
2I&  See  Olivkt,  It  is  ordinarily  supposed  (but  with 
no  good  reason)  that  it  is  of  thnse  tombs  our  I>trd 
speaks  when  he  says:  "  Woe  unto  yon!  for  ye  build 
the  oeptdehrea  of  tbe  pmpheta,  and  your  hthns  killed 
them*  (Luke  xi,  47).   See  Tohb. 

Propitiation.  The  Greek  word  iXacrr^piov  (or 
iXoff/uic),  rendered  propitiiilion  (Rom.  iii,  25;  1  John 
ti,  S;  IT,  10)  and  mergr  srot  (Heb.  iz,  5),  is  used  in 
tbe  Sepdugint  aa  the  translation  of  th<e  Hebrew  word 
r^92,  u  e.  corerin^,  properly  the  Ud  or  coeer  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  in  the  most  holy  place,  which  was  over- 
laid with  pure  gold,  over  which  the  cherubim  stretched 
out  tbeir  wings,  and  where  Jehovah  commune<l  with 
the  representatives  of  his  people  (Exod.  xxv,  17-22; 
xxxvii;  in  the  Sept,  Exod.  xxxviii,  6-9).  Into  the 
holy  place  the  high-priest  entered  but  once  a  year, 
when  he  sprinkled  upon  the  mercy  seat  or  eoret-inff  of 
the  ark  the  blood  of  an  expiatory  victim,  in  order  tn 
make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (I^ev.  xvi, 
11-15).  In  the  common  Greek  idiom,  iXanrqpt  Of  properly 
designates  an  trpintoiy  or  propili4ilory  victim  [see  Pro- 
PITIATORT  Sacrifices];  and  in  Rom.  iii,  25;  1  John  ii, 
3;  iv,  10,  Christ  is  represented  as  the  propitiator}-  sac- 
ridoe  fur  the  sin  of  the  world.  His  Idooil  alone  atones 
fiM-  and  cotrrt  our  guilt.  When  faith  ts  exercised  in 
the  blood  of  this  sacrifice,  its  propitiaton-  ttfnt  is  pro- 
duced. In  other  words,  Christ  makes  expiation  which 
is  effectual  for  such,  and  only  such,  as  tniRt  or  put  confi- 
dence in  his  atoning  blood.  The  idea  of  the  legal  rec- 
otieiliation  of  God  and  oil  «nners  who  conlially  receive 
the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation  is  presented  under  two  as- 
pect*.  I.  ErpiaHon:  this  denotes  the  dtniig  of  some- 
thing which  shall  famish  a  ground  or  rtaton  in  a 
judicial  adminislraiion  for  pardoning  a  convicted  of- 
fender.  2.  PropitiaHom :  any  thing  which  shall  have  the 
property  of  disponng,  inclining,  or  causing  the  judicial 
antbofity  to  admit  the  expiation — i.  e.  to  anent  to  it  as 
a  valid  reason  for  pardoning  the  oflfender.  Expiation, 
therefore,  regardathecoiidition  of  the  offender;  propiti- 
a^k»t  'bat  the  Jndpe  or  sovereign.  ■■  We  can  eon- 
eeirc  eaaea,"  says  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith, "  in  which  an  espi- 
atioD,  good  and  leamnable  in  iu  kind,  might  be  olbed, 


and  yet  a  wise  and  good  government  might  not  be  will- 
ing to  accept  it— i.  e.  might  nut  be  propilioui  to  the  of- 
fender and  to  the  proposal  for  his  being  forgiven.  We 
can  also  conceive  of  a  wise  and  good  government  being 
cordially  disposed  and  greatly  desirous  to  pardon  an  of- 
fender, but  unable  to  gratify  this  gracious  disposition 
because  it  can  find  no  juit  groundt  for  such  an  act,  and 
it  is  aware  that  a  partlon  arbitrary  and  destitute  of  un- 
exceptionable reason  would  relax  tbe  obligations  of  law, 
bring  dishoiKM'  upon  public  Justice,  and  prove  of  per- 
nicious example.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  same  ihuig 
may  be,  and  is  most  naturally  fit  and  likely  to  be,  both 
an  expiation  and  a  propitiation ;  i.  e,  both  a  valid  rrtitoa 
fur  panning,  and  a  determiuiiig  mofire  to  the  will  of 
the  competent  authority  to  admit  and  act  upon  that 
reason."   See  Atokkhiikt. 

Now,  in  applying  these  terms  to  the  great  and  awful 
case  uf  ourselves,  the  whole  world  of  justly  condemned 
sinners,  and  our  Judge,  the  intiaitely  perfect  God,  there 
are  some  cautioiu  of  great  importaiuje  to  be  obeerved. 
Nothing  can  be  admitted  that  would  contradict  Iikoo- 
trovenible  first  principles.  But  there  are  two  such  prin- 
ciples which  are  oAen  violated  by  inconsiderate  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  of  salvstiou  by  the  mediation  of 
Christ;  and  the  violation  of  them  has  afforded  the  ad- 
vaiiiage  of  all  the  plausible  aiguments  urged  against 
that  doctrine  by  its  adversaries.  The  first  is  the  immu- 
tability nt  God.  His  moral  (winciples — that  is,  his  rec- 
titude, wiitdom,  and  goodness,  as  expressed  by  his  blessed 
and  holy  tot^^— con  undeigo  no  alteration ;  for  to  admit 
such  a  supposition  would  be  destructive  of  the  ahtolute 
ptr/ectioH  of  the  divine  nature,  as  it  would  imply  eilher 
an  improvement  or  a  deterioration  in  the  subject  of  tbe 
stipposed  change.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hear  or  read 
without  unapeaitable  disapprobation  and  regret  repre- 
sentations of  tbe  Deity  as  first  actuated  by  Uie  pasoona 
of  wrath  and  fnry  towards  nnfu)  men,  and  as  afterwards 
turned,  by  the  presentation  of  the  Saviour's  sacrifice, 
into  ft  different  temper— a  dispositian  of  calmness,  kind- 
ness, and  grace.  The  second  foundation  principle  is 
that  the  adorable  God  is,  from  eternity  and  in  idl  the 
glorious  constancy  of  bis  nature,  gracious  and  merciful. 
He  wants  no  eztraneona  motive  to  induce  him  to  pity 
and  relieve  our  miserable  world.  No  change  in  God  la 
necessary  or  desirable,  even  if  tt  were  possible.  Thi*  is 
abundantly  evident  from  many  parts  of  tbe  divine  Word 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  6,  7;  John  iii,  16;  vi,  39;  x,  17;  Eph. 
i,  8-10;  2  Cor.  v,  18,  19).  The  question  whether  sin- 
ners shsU  be  pardoned  is  not  one  that  can  be  referred  to 
arbitrary  will  or  absolute  power.  It  ia  a  qnesUon  of  law 
and  govmmeni,  and  it  is  to  be  solved  by  the  dictates 
of  wisdom,  good n ma,  Justice,  and  consistency.  God's 
disposiUon  to  show  mercy  is  original  and  unchangeable : 
in  this  sense  nothing  is  needed  to  rrnder  him  propiHous. 
But  the  way  and  manner  in  which  it  win  be  suitable  to 
all  the  other  considerations  proper  to  be  uken  into  the 
account  that  he  should  show  mercy,  none  but  himself  is 
qoaKfied  to  determine.  "God  is  the  r^hieous  Judge, 
sod  God  is  angry  [with  tbe  wicked]  every  day."  But 
thU  anger  is  not  a  commotion  or  a  mntaMe  posrion :  it 
is  the  Mlm,  dignified,  unchangeable,  and  etermd  majes- 
ty of  the  ynd^;  it  is  his  MceMary  lore  ofrighteoasneflB 
and  hatred  of  iniquity.  Pardon,  when  on  any  consider- 
ation it  takes  place,  brings  the  tnie  and  Just  idea  of  a 
change ;  bnt  that  change,  in  the  great  case  before  us,  is 
not  hi  tbe  mind  or  eburaeter  of  the  Sapreme  Rnler,  but 
it  u  In  tbe  admhiistraUnn  of  his  government,  and  in 
those  outwsrd  acts  by  which  that  administration  is  in- 
dicated. This  change  is,  in  the  order  of  titoral  right, 
the  effect  of  an  adeqiuite  cau$r.  This  cause  lies  in  the 
whole  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  but  most  particularly 
and  eeeentialty  in  bis  sufferings  and  death,  and  these 
have  constituted  the  ex|Mation.  See  ATomtuan',  Dat 
or;  Hbi>iatio!i. 

The  Romish  Church  believca  the  tn«a  (q.  v.)  to  be  a 
sacrifice  of  pmpilialJon  for  the  living  and  dead;  while 
the  Beforr^ed  '»'"«^«^eif|5,^ml^ 
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rttioDBcrf  Scripture,  allow  of  iK>  propiUattoo  but  that  one 
uffercd  by  Jesua  ou  the  crou,  wbereby  divuie  juMiee  U 
appe«*eil  aiid  our  oiui  atoued  Tor  (Kum.  iii,  20;  1  Jului 
it,  2).   See  Sacbikick. 

Propitiatory  Ssorifioea  iudude  both  trespasa- 
offeriiig  and  Bin-ofi^^.  See  Sacbifick.  In  this 
place  we  are  to  examine  the  disputed  qneation  what  the 
laraelitM  held  before  them  a>  their  object  in  ofivrinK 
their  beasta  of  sacrifice;  that  is,  whether  they  wished 
merely  to  offer  a  gift  to  the  offended  Deity  (Welker,  p. 
288),  or  (as  Michaelis,  Mot.  Hit.  p.  64,  urges)  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  municipal  penalty,  a  kind  of  fine;  or,  final- 
ly, as  a  lubsUtiite  for  the  ainnerB  preaenting  it,  who  had 
thenselves  property  deaerred  death.  The  laat  ia  the 
view  of  many  rabbins  (see  Outram,  Dt  Sacrific.  p.  251 
sq.)  and  Church  fathers  (Theodor.  Quart.  61  ad  Exod.; 
Euseb.  Dem.  Kv.  i,  10,  etc),  and  lately  of  Bauer  {TheaL 
d.  N,  T.  iv,  124  sq.).  Wette  (fiiii.  TktoL  p.  98  aq.; 
comp.  Oputc.  p.  2S  sq.),  Geseniua  (Zu  I*,  ii,  189),  Heng- 
stenberg  {ChrutoL  i,  265),  SchoU  (id  Klaiber's  Stad, 
etc.  T,  ii,  148  sq.),  and  't'holuck  (2.  Beil.  z.  Brief,  a.  d. 
MOr.  p.  78  sq.;  comp.  CSUn's  BibL  TAtoL  i,  270  aq.,  for 
many  others).  This  meaning  of  the  tin-irflietings  seems 
at  first  view  the  most  lutur^  significant,  and  most  ac- 
cordantwith  ancient  testimonies.  YetKlaiber(5(tidKn 
(far  WilrUmb.  GnttLVlll,  ii,  10  sq.)  has  recently  com- 
bated it  with  ^cuteness,  and  BUhr  {Si/mboL  ii,  277  sq.) 
has  offered  several  objections  to  it.  Many  other  inter- 
pretationa,  some  very  moostrous,  but  offered  with  phil- 
osophical pretension,  m  referred  to  by  Scb<ril  {op. 
of.  p.  1(13  sq.).  Early  opposition  to  the  usual  view  is 
found  in  Sykea  (1>m.  fi6.  die  Op/er,  p.  128  sq.)  and 
Steudel  {GUiubemUhrt,  p.  256  eq.).  Certainly  some  of 
the  gmunds  on  which  it  is  oft«n  based  are  of  no  weight. 
The  formula  in  Lev.  iv,  20,  "And  the  priest  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  them,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  them," 
repeated  in  xxvi,  5, 10,  or  that  in  Lev.  v,  18, "  And  the 
pfiest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  as  tmiching  his 
'  wn  that  he  hath  sinned  in  one  of  these,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him,"  or  the  similar  words  in  the  18th  verse, 
do  not  make  it  ceruin  that  a  substitution  is  to  be 
thought  of  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering.  The  laying 
of  the  hand  on  the  animal,  t^o,  though  on  the  day  of 
atonement  (Lev.  xvi,  21)  it  certaiidy  implies  the  laying 
of  guilt  upon  it,  doiea  not  in  general  determine  this 
point,  idnee  it  waa  alao  customary  in  other  saorificea. ' 
Further,  that  the  suM>fibring  was  considered  unclean, 
which  would  only  be  possible  in  case  the  uncleanmss 
of  tin  were  considered  to  have  passed  over  to  it,  is  not 
to  be  InfeTTed  from  Exod.  xxix,  14 ;  Lev.  xvi,  28,  etc. 
(as  Klaiber  has  well  shown),  but  would  seem  to  contra- 
dict Lev.  iv,  12;  vi,27(seebelow)^*  Ontbeotberhand, 

(1.)  Lev.  xvii,  U,  unless  tt  be  interpreted  in  a  very 
forced  manner,  can  aeaicely  be  underBtood  to  mean  any- 
thing else  than  that  the  Ufe  of  the  sacriflce,  which  Ib  in 
the  blood,  and  is  poured  out  with  the  blood,  was  offered 
Instead  of  the  life  of  him  who  pneented  it.  It  ia  not 
Deceasary  to  lay  stress  upon  the  rendering  of  (_k^ 
pir,  to  expiate,  to  alone) ;  but  the  parallelism  between 
the  nipheih  or  "  life  of  die  flesh"  aiid  the  nipiftk  or  aoal 
for  which  it  is  given  as  an  atonement  is  cwtainly  not 
without  force, 

(2.)  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  nn-offering 
shows  that  the  mere  death  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  ' 
burning  of  lueces  of  its  flesh  on  the  altar,  were  not  the 
object  here  as  in  other  sacriSoeei  Whatother  meaning 
eoidd  the  sprinkling  have  than  that  io  the  Wood  the 
life  is  sprinkled,  scattered,  and  ao  otterly  destroyed? 
The  pouring-ont  of  the  blood  was  not  in  this  case,  as 
elsewhere,  merely  a  means  of  killing  the  animal,  but 
was  the  real  object  in  view.  But  it  could  only  become 
an  otjeet  when  the  aprinUtng  of  the  blood  aymboUxes 
the  substitution  of  the  sacrifice  for  the  offerer,  who  has 
fbrfrited  his  life  by  sin. 

(S.)  The  idea  that  one  man  could  snffer  as  a  snhsti- 
tule  for  another  (and  hence,  according  to  the  Israelitish 


view,  even  be  punished  by  God  in  his  stead)  ia  not  otily 
expresaed  by2  Sam.  xii,  15  sq.;  xadv,  10  aq.;  Isk  fiii, 
4  sq,  (not  Piov.  xxi,  18),  but  the  repreaeolatiwi  of  a 
transmisuon  of  guilt  appears  in  Deut.  xxi,  eapecially 
verse  6;  in  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  oovrnant  aac- 
rifice  (Jer.  xxxiv,  18  sq.;  oomp.  tien.  xv,  17),  and  in 
the  ritual  8«vice  with  the  scap^^t  (Lev.  xvi,  21) 
See  specially  also  Is*.  zUii,  8,  where,  too,  the  wonl 
(U^a;  rofuom),  so  common  where  the  Ko-«fl«r> 
iugs  are  mentioned,  is  used.  (Klaiber  ia  right  in  say- 
ing that  IB  I,  kipper,  from  *^(S,^^iA<fr,pn(periy  means 
cover;  and  hence  points  out  the  removal  of  guilt,  with- 
out determining  the  method.  Yet  it  remains  notewor- 
thy that  this  word  kipker  [eoKrvtg  over"],  elsewhere 
only  used  in  the  sense  of  expiation,  is  used  here  when 
the  subject  is  penal  substitutioo.  Waa  it  so  easy  and 
natural  for  the  IsnelitaB  to  view  expiatioa  as  an  act 
of  substitution  ?)  Nor  must  we  mnit  to  leiMik  that 
Kan  (cAfUcA  [Gen.  xxxi,  39],  meaning  pn^ly  to 
aUme  for)  is  used  fur  Mtutn^  owptrntaHnm,  astd  Klai^ 
bet's  explanation  of  the  passage  is  awkward. 

(4.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reprcaentatioa 
of  expiatory  substitutim  by  sacrifices  was  pracniDent 
among  other  ancient  nations  (Herod,  ii, 89:  Cnsar,  AA. 
GaL\\,\^;  Ov'iA, Fa»Lv'\,  160;  Porphyr. <46«fM.iv, 
The  remark  of  De  Wette,  Tholuck,  and  ScboU  that  the 
remnants  of  the  un-oflerings  were  accounted  unclean 
seems  to  have  no  great  wdghti  ainc*  the  eating  of  |4ccee 
of  flesh  fhnn  most  of  sin-^ltrings  might  be  u^cd  for 
the  oontrar)-  view;  and  certainly  that  idea  did  not  •{»• 
pear  in  the  case  «S  the  tie^Msa-oBeriugs  (sec  fiUtr, 
op.  cit.  p.  898  sq.)L 

On  the  offering  of  men  for  prt^itiation.  in  case  of 
public  misfortune  (2  Kings  iii,  87)  among  the  Greeks 
comp.  SrAoL  in  Ariatoph.  nit.  454;  Wachsmnih,  ff<ft 
A  Itoih.  ii,  &aO  sq.  The  aelf-ot&rings  nf  the  Roomm 
belong  here  too.  Kindred  is  the  illegal  hanging  of  the 
children  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi,  6  sq. ,  cnmp^  Lassaulx, 
IHe  Suhnopfer  der  Griecken  md  Homer  [Wurzbarg, 
1841]). 

(5.)  Lastly,  a  circumstance  which  qieaks  strongly  for 
the  common  explanation  of  these  sin-offerings  is  that 
all  others  which  have  been  suggested  are  far  leas  nat- 
ural, nmple,  and  appropriate.  We  need  not  refer  es- 
pecially to  the  homely  inierpretalion  of  Michaelis.  The 
idea  that  blood  passed  for  the  principle  of  sensuaUty, 
and  hence  of  Mn,  and  that  thus  the  shedding  of  blood 
became  the  svmbol  of  the  putling-away  of  sins,  does  not 
appear  in  the  Old  Test.,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  New.  Sten- 
del's  siipp(«ition  is  that  the  gracious  acceptance  by  God 
of  the  offering  of  reconciliation  was  the  caaential  ele- 
ment, and  that  the  varioua  forme  of  sacrifice  were  only 
intended  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  abnminaUe  natore 
of  sin  and  to  lead  to  a  true  repentance;  but  thia  view  la 
strangely  barren.  Klaiber  supposes  that  clean  animals 
without  blemish  were  to  awaken  in  the  worshipper  the 
sense  of  the  law's  requirement  from  him  and  of  biA  im- 
perfection. But  this  leaves  out  nrxi^lit  all  the  peculiar 
forms  appropriated  to  the  sin-offering,  and  dwells  on  a 
single  circiimetance  which  was  common  to  all  the  other 
sacrifices,  and  not  even  confined  to  sncriAoes.  It  is  im- 
possible to  sacrifice  the  common  ^-iew,  which  is  qnite 
satisfactonr,  in  favor  of  such  schemes  as  these.  The 
inurpratation  of  Menken  has  been  aufficiently  an- 
swered by  Btbr  (opw  dH  p.  392  a^).   See  PawtrtA- 

TIOH. 

Proportion  of  Faitli.  See  Asaloot  (of  Failk), 
PropoaltiAnes  Damnfttsa  is,  in  theoi<^cal  Ian- 
gnage.  every  thesis  which  contains  either  a  dogmatical 
assertion  or  one  intimately  related  to  dogma,  in  the 
form  of  an  anthoritative  reprobation,  supported  by  the 
usual  argitraents  aflbrded  by  Scripture,  tradiiioo,  de^ 
sions  of  the  Church,  etc.  The  doctrinal  opinionB  of 
those  who  diverge  in  any  way  from  the  belief  of  the 
Romish  Chnrch  are  alao  called  nrmdtion^uri  the 
Digitized  byV^OOvlt: 
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pM  of  dire^cenoe  ia  Indicated  hy  coneaponding  qoall- 
Aottiona.  If  the  auiborities  of  the  Church  (general 
couiicib,  or  the  pope  bimaelf)  pooitively  reject  those 
propoaitiona,  they  are  condemnied  prupoeitiouB,  i.  e,  pro- 
pontiamea  dammaa.  The  doctrinea  expounded,  eape- 
cially  in  writings,  can  be  rejected  eumoMrily  (m  gbio) 
without  apecidcation,  or  with  special  mention  of  each 
single  pn^xmiion.  In  the  latt«r  case  each  omdemued 
liropoaition  is  deaciibed  by  an  adjective,  which  indicates 
its  Tclatiun  to  the  belief  uf  the  Church :  heretical,  bor- 
dering on  heresy,  erroneous,  false,  blasphemous,  danger- 
ooa,  immoral,  etc  Stich  sentences  have  been  pro- 
nounced, since  the  Reformation,  among  others,  againitt 
the  works  of  Luther,  M.  Bajus,  Janseiiins,  Quesnd,  etc. 
SeeHuuuT;  IifDKX  Exfuroatokius. 

Proproctors  are  assistants  of  procton  (q.  v.). 

PrOTOWlt,  a  SUvic  deity,  was  repreaented  with 
four  hea<ls  on  a  common  trunlt.  He  carried  a  fifth  bead 
on  his  chest,  and  held  it  in  such  a  way  that  his  eyes 
could  see  through  the  intervals  of  the  fingers.  Uany 
explanations  of  this  cxtnordinary  flguie  have  been 
pnposed.  but  none  that  ia  at  all  eonoordaot  with  the  ! 
spirit  of  Che  aavic  leligioaB:  all  these  sunnises  an 
based  on  the  riniliiade  of  the  image  with  that  of  Jaiuu 

ProMT  ia  the  lemoB-book  ooatdning  the  ftHtn  of 
Han pnm 

Proabol  or  Prosbtfl  (^nti-tfi  or  ^laoi^B)  is 
the  nanw  of  a  legal  enactment  instituted  by  Hillel  I,  or 
the  Gnat  (q.  Whether  the  word  is  equivalent  to 
the  Ureeli  wpo^ovX^  or  ir^Mxr^oXq,  or,  as  Sachs  pre- 
fers, irpiiq  ^v\g  irpfa^vTwv,  which  latter  is  preferred 
by  jost  and  Griltz,  cannot  be  decided.  The  reason  for 
tiib  curious  legal  provision,  which,  though  contrary  to 
the  law  of  Mooes,  was  necesHtated  by  the  time,  and  on 
tint  whole  ■  Tciy  wholeaome  one,  waa  that  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  (Deut.  xv),  the  claiming  of  debts 
was  uiiUwrul  during  the  Sabbatical  year,  the  rich  would 
not  lend  to  the  poor  dnring  that  year,  which  serionsly 
impede<l  commercial  and  social  intercourse.  Hillel  found 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  warning  contained 
in  [)eut.  XV,  9  was  disr^rded,  and  in  order  to  do  away 
with  this  evil  he  introduced  the  proebol  or  procbol,  i.  e. 
a  dedaiation  made  before  the  court  of  jostiee  at  the  time 
of  lending  not  to  remit  the  debt  In  the  Sabbatical  year. 
The  formula  of  this  legal  declaration  was  as  fidiows: 

am  bat)  ^^ht  oipoao  yy*^  ^3ii»  oai  "oioitt 
ntrmeo  yui  ^a  uaaws  ^aibs  bxx  **b  v^v-i.  e. 

"  I.  A  B,  ddiver  to  yon,  the  Judges  of  the  ^strict  C,  the 
declaration  that  I  may  call  in  at  any  time  I  like  all 
debts  due  to  roe;"  and  it  was  signed  either  by  the 
judgca  or  witnesses.  Comp.  Jost,  OtKhickte  d,  Judtnth. 
1. 1,  Sectrm,  i,  266  sq.t  GriLtz,  Gttchichle  dtr  Jttdrn,  iii, 
172:  Edefsheim,  Hi$t,  of  the  Jrttuh  Nation,  p.  395: 
F^kel,  Hodtgeiica  m  Muknam  (Leipei  I8S9),  p.  89; 
W^Zar  GnehichU  der  jSd.  Traditim  (Wien,  1872), 
i.  ITS;  Socht,  BtitrSge  wr  Sprack-  w.  AUtrlhttiufor- 
mAumg  {Berlin,  18M),  No.  %  p.  70;  Mishna,  SKMith,  x, 
1-5;  <liai»,  ir,  8;  Pmk,  iii,  6;  Schllrer,  I^hrhaeh  der 
»nttilfmmtlichen  Zaigncktehle  (I^ipe.  1874),  p.  457 
M).:  Buxtorfii  Lexicon  Tabwdicum  ft  Chaldaicum,  col. 
im6  (revised  edition  by  B.  Fischer  [Leips.  1869-74], 
«►!.  898) ;  Dennbou^,  Ettai  tar  FHiatotrt  tt  la  Gio- 
gr^idm  de  la  PaletHm  (Paris,  1867),  p.  188  sq.;  Low, 
fkilrigt  un-fiduehm  AUertkmrnthmde  (Lei pa.  1871), 
TCLi.pt.u,|k88ai|.  (B.P.) 

PrOM  (Lat.  Prota),  the  French  name  for  the  Se- 
fmei.  (1.)  The  prayer  sung  in  the  Mass  after  the 
*^radiial  and  before  the  Ooepel  on  great  festivals.  It 
rtqaired  the  licenae  of  the  diocesan  or  the  snperior  of  a 
"Wsstery  before  it  could  be  used.  (2.)  A  canticle  in 
Hieh  no  metre  is  defined.  An  expression,  in  loose 
■Masare,  of  the  principal  drcnmstancea  of  a  festival  to 
^  tUed  to  the  pnoaa  or  adapted  to  ita  notei.  St 


Cssariua  of  Aries  required  the  laity  in  the  dioeeae  to 
ring  proses  and  andphons  in  church — some  in  Greek 
and  some  in  Latin— aloud  like  the  clergy,  in  order  to 
introduce  among  the  people  a  love  of  psalmody  and 
hymns.  These  compositions,  called  pro§a,  are  in  rhyme, 
but  ignore  the  law  of  measure  and  quantity  established 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  Aa  (hey  were  sung 
after  the  Gradual  or  Introita,  they  were  likewise  called 
Sequaiio  (q.  v.).  The  use  of  prosing  began  near  the 
cloee  of  the  9th  century.  Notker,  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  cir. 
880,  composed  and  favored  the  use  of  proses,  but  cer- 
tainly did  not  invent  them.  He  says  that  he  found  one 
in  an  aniiphoitar  brought  from  a  Benedictine  abbey 
near  Rome,  which  had  been  burned  the  Normans  in 
841.  Pope  Nicholas  first  authorixed  their  use.  Proses 
in  the  Middle  Ages  were  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
for  the  edidcalioa  of  the  people.  These  ptuees,  having 
become  exceedingly  numerouft,  and  in  some  places  even 
ridiculous,  were  retrenched  by  the  Council  of  Cologne 
in  1&36,  and  of  Rheiroe  in  1664.  The  four  protes  used 
since  the  time  of  Pius  V  are  Viaima  PaichuH  Laudrt, 
fur  EaMter:  Veni  Crtator  Spiritiu,  appointed  by  pope 
Iniu>cent  III, at  Whitsuntide;  Luvdu  Sum  Salralorm, 
tor  Corpus  Chriati  Day,  written  either  by  Bonaventura 
or  St.  Thomas  Aqiduaa;  and  the  Diet  /nr,  Pitt  IBa, 
used  ill  the  oommemorations  of  the  dead,  and  attributeil 
to  Thomas  de  Cellano,  or  Salerno,  a  Franciscan,  cir. 
12S0,  cardinal  Ursin  (who  died  1204),  cardinal  D'Aqua- 
sporta  (who  died  1302),  Humbert,  general  of  the  Dit- 
minicans  (who  died  1277),  Augustus  Buzellenstfi,  or 
Bonaventura.  The  Slabat  Mtatrr  IMoreta,  written  by 
pope  Innocent  III,  or  Giacomo  da  Toda,  a  Uinoriir,  in 
the  14th  century,  is  a  prose.  Possibly  the  chants  used 
by  St.  Aldhelro,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  sitting  on  the 
bridge  of  MalmesbuTT,  to  win  the  attention  of  the  pa«»> 
ers-by,  were  of  the  nature  of  proses.  In  the  12th,  ISih, 
and  14th  centuries  rhythmical  chants  were  sung  at  the 
end  of  a  banquet  which  the  pope  gave  to  his  clergy. 
At  Sena,  Lyons,  Parity  and  Rouen  proses  were  in  fre- 
quent uM  (unlike  the  Roman  custom),  but  they  were 
mere  rhapaodiea,  as  we  have  in  one  instance  preserved 
to  us  "  Alle — necnon  et  perenne  celeete—lula."  After 
the  prose,  the  Mass-book  is  removed  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Gospel  side,  to  represent  the  translation  of  au- 
thority from  the  Aaronitub  to  the  apostolical  priest- 
hood.—  Waleott,  Sacred  Archteologg,  s.  v.;  Burner, 
Hist,  of  JHutic,  e.  v. 

Proielyte  {xpo9fi\v7o{,  one  who  has  joined  a  new 
faith)  occurs  only  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Test.  (Matt, 
xxili,  lb:  Acts  ii,  10;  vi,  6;  xiti,  43);  but  the  Greek 
word  u  occasionally  used  in  the  Sept.  (1  Cbroiu  xxii, 
22,  etc.)  aa«  rendering  of  the  Hebw  '^ft^n*  (a  ttrmgrr, 
as  usually  rnidned;  aomeltmea  Gnedxed  in  the  Sept. 
ytttipac  [Exod.  U,  19]  fmn  the  Aramaic  form  K^^*?). 
(The  following  article  b  anbstantially  hasnl  'uptNt 
Leyrer's  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Herzf^'a  BraU 
Encjftiop&die,  with  additions  from  other  sources.)  See 
ALIKlf. 

I.  Hittorieal  Datlopmml  oflhit  Clau^The  ex'wt- 
ence,  through  all  stages  of  the  history  of  the  Israelite*, 
of  a  body  of  men,  not  of  the  same  race,  but  holding  the 
same  bith  and  ad<q)ring  the  same  ritual,  is  a  ^t 
which,  from  its  \-ery  nature,  nqaires  to  be  dealt  with 
historically. 

1.  During  tke  Patriarchal  Age. — ^Tbe  position  of  the 
family  of  Israel  aa  a  distinct  nation,  with  a  special  re- 
ligious character,  appears  at  a  very  early  period  to  have 
exercised  a  power  of  attraction  over  neighboring  races. 
The  aUvea  and  soldiers  of  the  tribe  of  which  Abndiam 
waa  the  head  (Gen.  xvii,  27),  who  were  included  with 
him  in  the  covenant  of  drcumcision,  can  hardly  perhaps 
be  classed  as  proselytes  in  the  later  sense,  lite  case 
of  the  Shechemites,  however  (ch.  xxxiv),  presents  a 
more  distinct  instance.  The  converts  were  swayed 
partly  by  pasrion,  partly  by  intemL.^The  aona  of  Ja- 
cob then,  aa  afterwards.  T0^4i|i^^^0^3g46i  to- 
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dlqwMKble  condition  (xxxiv,  14).  Thii,  snd  apparently 
this  onl/,  wu  miuired  of  pniMlytM  in  the  pre-MuMie 
period. 

2.  from  the  Exodus  lo  the  J/onareAy.— The  life  ol  Is- 
imH  under  the  Itw,  from  the  very  first,  presuppmee  and 
provides  fur  the  ii)GOTp«tration  of  men  of  other  races. 
The  "  mixed  multitude"  of  Exud.  xii,  Bit  implies  the 
presence  of  proselytes  more  or  leas  co«|>lete.  It  is  (ec> 
ognised  in  the  earliest  rules  fur  the  eclefanition  of  the 
FUsorer  (xii,  19),  The  "  atrangei"  of  this  and  other 
laws  in  the  A.  V.  answers  to  the  word  which  distinctly 
means  "prueelyte,"  and  is  so  tniisUted  in  the  Septl, 
and  the  prominence  of  the  class  may  be  estimated  by  the 
frequency  with  which  the  word  recurs:  nine  times  in 
Exodus,  twenty  in  Iieviticiu,  eleven  in  Numliers,  nine- 
teen in  Deuteronomy.  I'he  laws  clearly  point  to  tlie 
pontiun  uf  a  convert.  The  "stranger*"  is  bound  by  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  (r,s,  10;  xxiii,  12;  Dcut.  r\  14). 
(Srcumcirion  is  the  cwnditiun  of  any  fellowship  with 
him  (Exod.  xii,  48;  Numh,  tx,  14).  He  ts  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Passover  (Exod,  xii,  19),  the  Feast  of  Weeks 
(DeuL  xvi,  11),  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (ver.  14),  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi,  29).  The  laws  of  pn> 
hiliited  marriages  (xviii,  26)  and  alMtinence  from  blond 
(xvii,  10)  are  binding  upon  him.  He  is  liable  m  the 
same  punishment  for  Holech-wanhip  (xx,  3)  and  for 
blasphemy  (xxiv,  IS);  may  claim  the  same  right 
of  asylum  as  the  Israelites  in  the  cities  of  reriine 
(Numb.  XXXV,  16;  Josh,  xx,  9).  On  the  other  side  he 
is  subjected  to  some  drawbaclcs.  He  cannot  holtl  land 
(Lev,  xix,  10).  He  has  no  juM  comu^i  with  the  de- 
scenilanls  of  Aaron  (xxi,  14).  His  condition  is  as- 
■uroed  to  be,  fur  the  most  part,  one  of  poverty  (xxiii, 
32),  often  of  servitude  (DeuL  xxix,  11).  For  tliis  rea- 
son he  is  ploced  under  the  special  protection  of  thp  law 
(x,  18).  He  is  t4i  share  in  the  right  of  gleaning  (Lev. 
xix,  10),  is  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  faiher- 
lessaiid  thewidow  (DeuUxxiv,  17, 19;  xxvi.  12;  xxrit, 
19X  is  Joined  with  the  Levite  as  entitled  to  the  tithe 
of  every  third  year's  produce  (xiv,  29;  xxvi,  12). 
Among  the  proaelylcs  of  this  period  llie  Ktmtet  (i).  v,\ 
who  under  Hobab  accompanied  the  laneliiea  in  thdr 
wanderings,  and  ultimately  settled  in  Canaan,  were 
probably  the  most  conspicuous  (Jiidg.  i,  16).  The  pres- 
ence of  the  class  was  recognised  in  the  solemn  decla- 
ration of  blessings  and  curaea  fium  £bal  ind  Qerium 
(Josh,  viii,  8S). 

The  pwiod  after  the  ennqnest  of  Canaan  was  not  fa- 
Torable  to  the  admiSMon  of  pnMelytes.  I'he  people 
had  no  strong  faith,  no  commanding  position.  The 
Gibeonites  (ch.  ix)  furnish  the  only  iiistanoe  of  a  con- 
veivion,  and  their  condition  is  rather  that  of  slaves 
compelled  to  conform  than  that  of  free  proselytes.  See 
Nrthikim. 

8.  Tkt  Period  nfihr  jl/<Kinirjty.--With  the  intmduc* 
(km  of  royalty,  and  the  cnnae4|uent  thme  and  influence 
of  the  people,  there  was  more  to  attract  stragglers  from 
the  nnghboring  nations,  and  we  meet  acconlingly  with 
many  names  which  suggest  the  presence  of  men  of  an- 
other race  conforming  (o  the  faith  of  Israel.  Doeg  the 
Edomite  (1  Sam,  xxt.  7),  Uriah  the  Htttile  (2  Sam.  xi, 
8),  Araunah  the  Jcbusite  (xxiv,  23),  Zelek  the  Am- 
monite (xxiii,  37),  Ithmah  the  Hoat>ite  (1  Chron.  xi, 
46)— these  two  in  spite  nf  an  express  law  tn  the  con- 
trary (DeuL  xxiii,  8)— and  at  a  later  peiiod  Shebnah 
the  scribe  (probably ;  comp.  Alexander  on  Isa.  xxii,  1.5), 
and  Kbed-Mdech  the  £lhin|)ian  (Jer,  xxxviii,  7),  are 
examples  that  such  proselytes  might  rise  even  to  high 
offices  about  the  person  of  the  king.  The  Chnfthtta 
and  PelrthUet  (q.  v.)  consisted  pntbahly  of  foreigners 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  service  of  David,  and 
were  content  for  it  to  adopt  the  rdigion  of  their  master 
(Ewsid,  Getch.  i,  330;  iii,  183).  The  %-iBion  in  Psa. 
Ixxxvii  of  a  time  in  which  men  of  Tyre,  Egypt,  Ethio- 
pia. Philistia,  should  all  be  registered  among  the  citi- 
sens  of  Zion,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  had  its  starting- 
point  in  some  admisNwi  of  proselytes  within  the  mem- 


ory of  the  writer  (Ewald  and  De  Wettc,  ad  toe.}.  A 
convert  of  another  kind,  the  type,  as  it  hu  been  tliMigbt, 
of  the  later  proselyte*  of  the  gate  (see  below),  is  AiuBd 
in  Naamait  the  Syrian  (2  Kings  15,18)  leengninng 
Jehovah  as  his  Gvd,  yet  not  tnnding  himself  to  any- 
rigorous  obaer\-8Uce  of  the  law. 

The  position  uf  the  proselytes  daring  this  period  ap- 
pears lo  have  undergone  considerable  changes.  On  the 
one  hand,  men  roae,  as  we  have  seen,  to  power  and  for- 
tune. The  case  fur  which  the  law  provided  (Lev.  xxv, 
47)  might  actually  occur,  and  they  might  be  the  cred- 
itors of  Israelites  as  debtors,  the  roasters  of  Israelites  a» 
slaves.  It  might  well  be  a  sign  of  the  times  in  the  later 
days  of  the  monarch}' that  they  became"  very  high,"  the 
**  head"  and  not  the  "  lair  of  the  people  (DeuL  xxviii, 
43,44).  '11ie)iicluiehad,however,anotherside.  Tbey 
were  treated  Ity  DavUI  and  Sctomon  as  a  aabfect  dsns 
brought  (like  Perkeci,  almost  like  Heloto)  under  a  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  lal>or  from  which  others  were  ex- 
empted (1  Chmn'  xxii,  2;  2  Chn>n.  ii,  17,  18).  The 
statistics  of  this  perio«l,  taken  probably  fur  Ihat  par- 
pose,  give  their  number  (i.  e.  apparently  the  nombrr  of 
adult  working  males)  at  168,600  (ibid.).  They  were 
stibject  at  other  times  to  wanton  insolence  arut  outrage 
(Psa.  xciv,  6).  Ah  some  compensation  fiir  their  aoflier- 
iiigs  ihey  bwame  the  spedal  nhjerts  of  the  carv  and 
sympathy  of  the  prophets.  One  after  another  fif  the 
"goodly  fellowship"  pleads  the  cause  of  the  proaelytea 
as  warmly  as  that  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  (Jer. 
vii,  6;  xxii,  8:  Ezek,  xxii,  7,  29;  Zech.  vii.  10;  Mai. 
iii,  6).  A  large  accession  of  converts  enlen  into  all 
their  hopes  of  the  divine  kingdom  (Isa.  ii,  3;  xi,  10; 
Ivi,  8-S;  Blic  iv,  1).  The  sympathy  of  one  of  ibcn 
goes  still  further.  He  sees,  in  the  fur  future,  the  risian 
of  a  time  when  the  last  remnant  uf  inferiority  shall  be 
removed,  and  the  proselytes,  completely  emaocipaled, 
shall  be  able  to  hold  and  inherit  land  even  aa  the  la- 
nelites  (Ezek.  xlvii,  22). 

4.  Fntm  the  BiibyUmian  Otptirifif  to  tkf  Dettruelkm 
of  JrruHilfm, — The  pmselylism  of  this  period  aasained 
a  dUEmnt  character.  It  was  fiir  the  most  part  the  cen- 
fiirmity,  not  of  a  aubjeet  race,  but  of  willing  adhcmusL 
Even  as  early  as  the  letnm  from  Babyhm  we  have 
traces  of  those  who  were  drawn  to  a  faith  which  they 
recognised  as  holier  than  their  own,  and  had  "  separated 
themselves"  unto  the  law  of  Jehovah  (Neh,x,28).  The 
presence  of  many  foreign  names  among  the  Neihinim 
(vii,  46-69)  leads  us  to  believe  that  many  of  the  mrw 
con\'erta  dedicated  themselves  specially  to  the  SMrioe 
of  the  new  Temple.  With  the  conquefts  of  Alexander, 
the  wars  l)etween  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  struggle  ander 
the  Maccabees,  the  expansion  of  Ibe  Koman  empire,  the 
Jews  became  more  widely  known,  and  their  power  to 
proselytize  increased.  They  bad  suffered  for  their  re- 
ligion in  the  persecution  of  Antiochna,  and  the  spirit  at 
martyrdom  was  fuUowed  naturally  by  propagandismw 
Their  monotheism  was  rigid  and  aobeiMlittg.  Scattered 
through  the  East  and  West,  a  marvel  and  a  pottetil, 
wondered  at  and  scorned,  attracting  and  repelling,  tbey 
presented,  in  an  age  of  shattered  creeds  and  corrinliiig 
dniibta,  the  spectacle  of  a  fatth,  or  at  leant  a  dogma, 
which  remained  unshaken.  The  influence  was  ••mie- 
timea  obtained  well,  and  exercised  for  good.  In  most 
of  the  great  citiM  of  the  em[dre  there  were  men  who 
had  hem  mened  thtm  iilolatry  and  its  attendant  de- 
basemenUi,  and  brought  under  the  power  of  a  higher 
moral  law.  It  is  posriUe  that  in  some  cases  the  pnrily 
of  Jewish  life  may  have  contributed  to  this  reenlt,  and 
attracted  men  or  women  who  shrank  fmm  the  unuttes'- 
able  contamination  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived. 
The  converts  who  were  thus  attracted  Joined,  with  va- 
ryiiig  strictness  (see  below),  in  the  warship  of  the  Jews; 
They  were  present  in  their  synagogues  (Arts  xiti,  42, 
48,  60;  xvii,  4;  xviii,  7).  They  came  up  as  pilgrims 
to  the  great  feasts  st  Jerusalem  (ii,  10),  In  PalcMine 
itself  the  influence  was  often  stronger  and  belter.  Rren 
Boman  oentnriooa  learned  (o  Wve-the  conqMRd  nat  ivo. 
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tmilt  ajoi^i^es  Tor  them  (Luk«  vii,  5),  fasted  and 
prayed,  aud  gave  alma,  after  the  pattern  of  the  strictest 
Jews  (Acts  X,  2, 80),  aud  became  preacben  of  the  oew 
C^th  tu  Che  suUiem  under  them  (ver.  7).  Such  men, 
ilnwn  by  what  wu  beat  in  Jadidnn,  were  naturally 
•mung  the  readiest  lecetveit  of  the  new  truth  which 
roM  uut  uf  it,  «ud  became  in  many  caiea  the  node  us  or 
a  G«n[ile  church. 

PrtJBtlylism  bad,  however,  its  darker  ude.  The 
Jewa  of  FakstiDC  were  eager  to  spread  their  faith  by 
the  Mme  weapons  as  Uwse  with  which  they  had  d»- 
feoded  iu   Had  nut  the  power  of  the  empire  stood  tn 
the  way,  the  religiun  of  Hoses,  stripped  of  iu  higher 
demeniis  might  have  been  propagated  far  and  wide  by 
foroe,aa  was  afterwards  the  religion  of  Mohamnaed,  Aa 
it  was,  the  Idunueans  had  the  altemative  offered  them 
by  Juhu  Hyrcanus  of  death,  exile,  or  circumciuou  (Jo- 
aephiUfAji/.  xiii,  9, 3).    The  Ituraeans  were  converted 
in  the  sauK  way  by  Aristt^ulus  (ibid,  xiii,  11,  8),  In 
Uie  Dion  fmiied  fanaUcism  of  a  later  period,  the  Jews 
under  Joeephns  could  hardly  be  restrained  fVom  seizing 
and  cinnimciui^  two  chiefs  of  Trachonitis  who  had 
oofne  as  envoys  (Joeephus,  Life,  2S).    They  compelled 
a  Koman  centurion,  whom  they  had  taken  prisoner,  to 
purchase  bis  life  by  accepting  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
(Joeephus,  War,  ii,  11, 10).    Where  force  was  not  in 
their  power  (the  "  veluli  Judni,  cogemos"  of  Horace, 
Sat.  i,  4,  142,  implies  that  tbey  sometimes  ventured  on 
it  even  at  Bume),  they  obtainei)  their  ends  by  the  most 
ansempubNis  fraud.    Tbey  appeared  as  soothsayers,  di- 
Tuiera,  exorcists,  and  addretaed  themselves  especially 
to  the  fears  and  superstitions  of  women.  Their^nflu- 
•nce  over  these  became  the  subject  of  indignant  satire 
(JnveiiaJ,  Sat,  vi,  548-647).    They  persuaded  noble 
matrons  to  send  money  and  purple  to  the  Temple  (Jo- 
•ephua,  Ami.  xviii,  3,  6).  At  Damascus  the  wives  of 
iwariy  half  the  popidatlon  were  supposed  to  be  teinted 
with  Jndusm  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  10,  2).   At  Rome 
tbey  numbered  in  their  ranks,  in  the  person  of  Popp«ea, 
even  an  imperial  concubine  (Josephus,  ^  n/.  xx,  7,  11). 
The  converu  thus  made  cast  off  all  ties  of  kindred  and 
allbction  (I'acitus,  ffitt.  v,  9),    Those  who  were  most 
active  in  proselytizing  were  preoady  those  from  whose 
teaching  all  that  was  most  true  and  lirlng  had  departed. 
The  vices  of  the  Jew  were  ingrafted  on  the  vices  of  the 
heathen.    A  repulsive  casuistry  released  the  convert 
from  obligations  which  he  bad  before  recognised,  while 
in  other  things  he  was  bonnd  hand  and  foot  to  an  un- 
healthy superstition.    The  Law  of  the  Corhan  may 
aerve  as  one  instance  (Matt  xv,  4-6).  Another  is  found 
in  the  r^)binic  leaching  as  to  marriage.  Circomaaion, 
like  a  new  blrtb,  cancelled  all  previous  relationahtpa, 
and  unions  within  the  nearest  degrees  of  blood  were 
therefore  no  longer  incestuous  (Maimon.  ex  Jtbam.  p. 
983 ;  Selden,  Dtt  Jurti  NaL  et  Genl.  ii,  4 ;  Uxor  Hebr.  ii, 
18).   It  was  no  wonder  that  the  proselyte  became 
» twofold  more  the  child  of  Gehenna"  (Matt,  xzlii,  16) 
than  the  Pharisees  thenuelvea. 

The  position  of  such  proselytes  was  indeed  every  way 
IHtUble.  At  Bome^  and  in  other  large  cities,  they  be- 
came the  btittsof  popular  scurrility.  The  words  "cur- 
tus,"*'veTpes,''met  them  at  every  comer  (Horace,  Sai. 
i,  4,  142;  Martial,  vii,  29,  84,  81;  xi,  93;  xii,  87). 
They  had  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  had  cast  in  their  lot,  might  be  banished 
from  Italy  (Acts  xviii,  S;  Suet;  Claud.  25),  or  sent  to 
die  of  malaria  in  the  most  unhealthy  stations  of  the 
empire  (T«eitu%  Aim,  ii,  86).  At  a  Uter  time,  tbey 
were  bnond  to  make  a  pnUie  profesrion  of  (heir  convet' 
Mon,  and  to  pay  a  spedal  tax  (Suelon.  Domtf.  xii).  If 
they  failed  to  do  this  and  were  suspected,  they  might 
be  subject  to  the  most  degrading  examination  to  ascer- 
tain the  fsct  of  their  being  proselytes  {Hid.')  Among 
the  Jews  themselves  their  case  was  not  much  better. 
For  the  moat  part,  the  convert  gained  but  little  honor 
even  ftom  those  who  gloried  in  having  brought  him 
over  to  thdr  aect  and  patty.  The  piqndar  Jewish  feel- 


itig  about  them  was  Uke  the  popular  Christian  feeling 
about  a  converted  Jew.  They  were  regarded  (by  a 
strange  rabbinic  per^-ersion  of  Isa,  xiv,  1)  as  the  leprosy 
of  Israel, "  cleaving"  to  the  house  of  Jacob  (JAam.  xlvii, 
A ;  Kidjaih.  Ixx,  6).  An  opprobrious  proverb  coupled 
'them  with  the  vilest  profligates  ("  proaelyti  et  pndera- 
Btn")  as  hindering  the  coming  of  the  Hefldah  (IJght- 
foot,  /for,  HA.  in  Uatt.  xxiii,  6).  It  became  a  recog- 
nised maxim  that  no  wise  man  would  trust  a  proselyte 
even  te  the  twenty-fourth  generation  {Julkuth  Sulk,  f. 
ma). 

The  better  rabbins  did  their  best  to  guard  against 
these  evils.  Anxious  to  exclude  all  iraworthy  converts, 
tbey  grouped  them,  according  to  their  rootives,  with  a 
somewhat  quaint  classtflcaiion : 

"  1,  Lnve-un>»elyter.  w  here  they  were  drawn  by  the  hope 
orcaluing  tb«  beloved  oiie.  <The  etury  itrSillRiiH 
ana  Snlniiie  (Josepbn*,  Ant.  zvi,  T,  {  6]  Is  an  example 
of  A  balf-flnii>hed  converston  of  this  kind.) 

"8.  Maii>riir-womiiii,  or  Woninn-fur-msn  pmselvte*, 
where  the  huebsud  Mlowed  the  religion  of  the  wife, 
iir  conversely. 

"fl.  Bslber-proKlyteB,  where  conformity  wss  sf^nmed  to 
escape  danger,  as  In  the  orlglDsl  Purlm  (Emh.  v!II, 
ITl. 

"4.  KIng's-table  proselytes,  who  were  led  by  the  hope  of 

coDrt  favnr  Bnd  promotion,  like  tbe  converts  under 

David  and  Solomon. 
"B.  Llon-proselytes,  where  the  conversion  originated  In  n 

mparsiltious  dread  of  a  divine  Judgment,  aa  with  the 

Samarttens  of  >  Sings  xvit, 

(Gemara  Hieroa.  Kidduth,  Ixv,  6;  Jost,  Judenih.  i, 
448).  None  of  these  were  regarded  as  fit  for  admission 
within  the  covenant.  When  they  met  with  one  with 
whose  motives  they  were  satisfied,  he  was  put  to  a  yet 
further  ordeaL  He  was  warned  that  in  becoming  a  Jew 
he  was  attaching  himself  to  a  persecuted  people,  that 
in  this  life  he  was  to  expect  only  suffering,  and  to  look 
for  hia  reward  in  tbe  next.  Sometimes  these  cautions 
were  in  their  turn  carried  to  an  extreme  and  amoanted 
to  a  p(dicyof  exclusion.  A  protest  against  Ihem  on  the 
part  of  a  disciple  of  the  Great  Hillel  is  recorded,  which 
throws  across  the  dreary  rubbish  of  rabbinism  the  mo- 
mentary gleam  of  a  noble  thought.  "Our  wise  men 
teach," aaid  Simon  ben-Gamaliel, "  that  when  a  heathen 
cornea  to  enter  into  tbe  covenant,  our  part  is  to  stretch 
out  our  band  to  him  and  to  bring  him  under  the  winga 
of  God"  (Jost,  Judtmh.  i,  447). 

Another  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
was  characteristic  of  the  period.  Whether  we  may 
transfer  to  it  the  full  formal  distinction  between  prose- 
lytes of  tbe  gate  and  proselytes  of  righteousness  (see 
below)  may  be  doubtful  enough,  but  we  find  two  dis* 
tinct  modes  of  thought,  two  distinct  policies  in  dealing 
with  converts.  The  history  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adia- 
bene,  and  her  son  Izaies,  presents  the  two  in  coUidon 
with  each  other.  They  had  been  converted  by  a  Jew- 
ish merchant,  Ananias,  but  the  queen  feared  lest  the 
circumcision  of  her  toa  should  disquiet  and  alarm  her 
subjects.  Ananias  assured  her  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary. Her  son  might  worship  God,  study  the  law,  keep 
tbe  commandments  without  it.  Soon,  however,  a  atriet- 
er  teacher  came— Eleazar  of  Galilee.  FintUng  laatcs 
reading  the  law,  he  tcdd  him  sternly  that  it  was  of  lit- 
tle use  to  study  that  which  be  disobeyed,  and  so  worked 
upon  his  fears  that  the  young  devotee  was  eager  tu 
secure  the  safety  of  which  bis  uucircnmcision  had  de- 
prived htm  (Joeephus,  Aat.  xx,  2,  6;  comp.  Jost,  Ju- 
dttith.  i,  341),  On  the  part  of  some,  therefore,  there  was 
a  diapoeition  to  dispense  with  what  others  looked  upon 
as  indispensable.  The  centurions  of  Luke  vii  (prob- 
ably) and  Acta  X— possibly  the  Hellenes  of  John  xtt, 
20  and  Acts  xiii,  42— are  instances  of  men  admitted  on 
the  former  footing.  The  phrases  oi  trc/Sn^ffoi  wpotnj- 
\wToi  (Acts  xiii,  48),  oi  in^fitvai  (xvii,  4,  17;  Jo- 
sephus, .4  >I^  xiv,  7, 2),  aviptt  HiXa^lc  (Acts  ii,  6;  vii, 
2),  are  often,  but  inaccurately,  suppoaed  to  describe  tbe 
same  elaaa — the  proselytes  of  Uie  gate  (see  Cremer, 
Werteri.  drr  mKtnt.  GrMeHia,  ii,  47^  The  probabil- 
ity i.  dther  that  the  g^^wenQ^j^^  of  .H 
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convert*,  or,  if  with  *  specific  meaning,  were  ipplied  to 
the  TuU  proaelytes  of  right«oiuii«M  (eomp.  k  full  ex> 
tmiiwtion  of  the  puMges  in  questioa  by  N.  Ludner, 
On  M«  Deent  t^f  AeU  *v,  in  Woria,  xi,  805).  The 
two  tendemaea  were^  tt  idl  eventa,  it  work,  ind  the 
iMttle  between  them  wu  renewed  afterward •  on  holier 
({round  and  on  a  wider  scale.  Ananias  and  Eleazar 
were  represented  in  the  two  parties  of  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem.  The  germ  of  truth  had  been  quickened 
into  a  new  life,  and  was  emancipating  itself  from  the 
old  thraldom.  The  decrees  of  the  oouocilwcK  the 
emn  assertion  of  the  piindple  that  belteven  in  Chiiit 
were  to  stand  on  the  footing  <tf  inoMlytea  of  th«  gate, 
not  of  proeetytes  of  righteouiDeaa.  The  teaching  of 
St.  Paul  as  to  rigbteoasneas  and  its  conditions,  its  depen- 
ttence  on  faith,  its  independence  of  circumcision,  stands 
out  in  sharp,  clear  contrast  with  the  teachers  who  taught 
that  that  rite  waa  necessary  to  aalntion,  and  oonfioed 
the  term  "  righteousness"  to  the  eticomdsed  conrert. 

6.  From  the  Dttlrvction  of  Jtrutaiem  dowmcardt, — 
The  teachers  who  carried  on  the  rabbinical  succession 
consoled  themselves,  as  they  saw  the  new  order  waxing 
and  their  own  glory  waning,  by  developing  the  decay- 
ing system  with  an  almost  microscopic  minuteness. 
They  would  at  least  transmit  to  future  generations  the 
full  measure  of  the  religtoD  of  their  fathers.  In  propor- 
tion as  they  ceased  to  have  any  power  to  pfoselytize, 
they  dwelt  with  exhaustive  fulneai  oo  the  queation 
how  proselytes  were  to  be  nede.  To  thb  period  ac- 
cordingly belong  the  rules  and  decinons  wbidi  ate  often 
carried  back  to  an  eartier  age,  and  which  may  now  be 
conveniently  discussed.  The  precepts  of  the  Talmud 
may  indicate  the  practices  and  opiniona  of  the  Jews 
from  the  second  to  the  fifth  century,  Thqr  ere  very 
untrustworthy  as  to  any  eariier  time. 

II.  DebaiabU  Quationa. — The  pointaofinterest which 
present  themselves  for  inquiry  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Clarification  o//>n»e<y/ef.— The  whole  Jew- 
ish state  was  considered  as  composed  of  the  two  classes 
— Jews,  and  strangers  within  their  gates,  or  proselytes. 
In  later  years  this  distinction  was  observed  even  to  the 
second  genwation;  a  child  of  pure  Jewish  descent  on 
both  sides  being  designated  'E^patoc  f|  'Bfipaiw,  a 
"Hebrew  of  the  Ilriirewa"  (PbiL  iii,  &), while  the  son 
ofa  proselyte  was  denominated  "IS'IS,  bm-ger, "  son  of 
a  stranger;"  and  ifboth  parents  were  proselytes,  he  was 
styled  by  the  rabbins  3333,  a  contraction  for  ^STtZ 
ni3-131  {Pirke  AbotA,'c  6).  Subordinate  to  this, 
however,  was  a  division  which  bse  been  in  part  antic- 
ipated, and  was  recognised  by  the  Tabnudic  nUuni,  but 
received  iu  full  expansion  at  Che  hands  of  Uaimdnides 
(//t/c.  Met  i,  6).  They  cUmed  for  U  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, a  divine  authority. 

(1.)  The  term  Protdyta  oftkt  Gale  pSSI?  was 
derived  from  the  frequently  oocnrring  description  in  the 
law,  "the  stranger  pjt)  that  is  within  thy  gates"  (Exod. 
XX,  10,  etc.).  They  were  known  also  as  the  sojourners 
(310in  ^n?}.  with  a  reference  to  Lev.  XXV,  47,  etc  To 
them  were  referred  the  greater  part  of  the  precepts  of 
the  law  as  to  the  "stranger."  The  Taiguros  of  Onkelos 
anti  Jonathan  give  this  as  the  equivalent  in  Dent,  xxiv, 
it.  Converts  of  this  class  were  not  bound  by  circum- 
cision and  the  other  special  laws  of  the  Mosaic  code.  It 
was  enough  for  them  to  observe  the  seven  precepts  of 
Noah  (Otbo,  f^r.  Rtibb.  s.  v.  Noachida ;  StMen,  Ik  Jar. 
yat.  et  Gmt,  i,  10),  i.  e.  the  six  supposed  to  have  been 
given  to  Adam— (1)  against  idolatry,  (2)  against  blas- 
pheming, (3)  against  bloodshed,  (4)  against  unclean- 
ness  (5)  sgsinM  theft,  (6)  of  obedience,  with  (7)  the 
prohibiiiiiR  of  "  liesh  with  the  blood  thereof  given  to 
Noah.  The  proselyte  was  not  to  claim  the  privileges  of 
an  Israelite,  might  not  redeem  bis  firsC-boni,or  pay  the 
half-shekel.  He  waH  forbidden  to  study  the  law  under 
pain  of  death  (Otho,  /.  f.)  The  later  rabbins,  when  Je- 
rusalem had  tHUsed  into  other  hands,  held  that  it  was 


unlawful  for  him  to  teride  within  the  holy  city  (Mst 
noon.  £etA-Aa«eAer.  vii,  14).  In  return  tbey  ellimil 
him  to  offer  whole  bumt-oOertnga  for  the  pricat  to  sac- 
rifice, and  to  oontribuie  money  to  Uie  Corban  of  the 
Tem|de.  They  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  a  plaoc  u 
the  paradise  of  the  world  to  come  (Leyrer).  Thej  in- 
sisted that  the  profession  of  his  faith  should  be  madt 
solemnly  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesees  (Maimen, 
fiilc.  Mel.  viii,  10).  The  Jubilee  was  the  pnjj>er  Ma- 
son fur  his  admission  (MuUer,  D«  Pro*,  iu  UgoiisB, 
xxii,  841). 

All  this  eeeniB  so  (iill  and  precise  that  we  caNwt 

won<ler  that  it  has  led  many  writers  to  look  on  it  ai 
representing  a  reality,  and  most  commentatosa  accoid. 
iogly  have  seen  these  proselytes  of  the  gate  in  the  st- 
^ufuvot,  tuXajSiic,  fo^vfuvot  rov  Hfuv  of  the  AeU. 
It  remains  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  waa  ever  mare 
thui  a  paper  acbeoie  of  what  ought  to  be,  disgubm^  it* 
self  as  having  actually  been.  The  wrilcta  wbo  an 
most  full,  who  claim  for  the  distinction  the  bigbcH  an- 
tiquity, confess  that  there  had  been  no  praeelytea  of  ^ 
gate  since  the  two  tribes  and  a  half'  had  been  carried 
away  into  captivity  (Maimonides,  Viic  MeL  i,  if. 
They  could  only  be  admitted  at  the  jubilee,  and  then 
had  since  then  been  no  Jubilee  celebrated  (HuUer,  L  c). 
All  that  can  be  said  therefore  is,  that  in  the  time  of  the 
New  Test  we  have  independent  evidence  {wt  m^n)  tt 
the  existence  of  converts  of  two  degrees,  and  that  the 
Tabnudic  divirioo  is  the  formal  systems  tiring  of  an 
earlier  fact  The  words  "proselytes"  aiid  oi  mfiijuim 
Tov  Qtov  were,  however,  in  all  probability  to 
the  ftrcumcised. 

(2.)  In  contrast  with  these  were  the  Protifirt  tf 
S^/Utousnat  (p^XH  "^^l),  known  also  as  Proselytes 
of  the  Covenant,  perfect  Israelites.  By  some  writen 
the  Talmudic  phrase  pro^riifti  tracH  {W'W^i)  is  ap- 
plied to  them  as  drawn  to  the  covensnt  by  spuntaoeMs 
conviction  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  s.  v.),  while  others  (Kimcbi) 
refer  it  to  those  who  were  constrained  to  confcnni^, 
like  the  Oibeonitea.  Here  alao  we  ntuat  leeen*  whaa 
we  find  with  the  sane  IhnitaUon  as  before.  IW  ibm 
were,  in  later  times  eepedally,  many  among  the  Jews 
who  had  renounced  the  grosser  parts  of  heathenism 
without  having  come  o\'er  entirely  to  Jodaiam,  is  be- 
yond all  doubt ;  but  that  these  were  ever  counted  prm- 
eljfta  admits  of  question.  Certain  it  ia  that  the  proae- 
lytes mentioned  in  the  New  Teet.  were  all  poaona  who 
had  received  citcnmddon,  and  entered  the  pale  of  the 
Jewidi  eonmnnity ;  they  were  penona  who^  aeeoediBg 
to  the  phnaetdogy  of  the  (Hd  Teat,  bad  become  Jewa 
(OVTmna,>Diie((  Eath.  viii,  17).  It  is  pmtnble  ^ 
the  disrinciion  above  mentioned  waa  introduced  hy  iba 
later  rabbins  for  the  sake  (»f  including  among  the  can* 
quests  of  their  religtmi  those  who,  thoogfa  iodrtiled 
probably  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  for  their  improved 
faith,  were  yet  not  inclined  to  submit  to  the  ritoal  of 
Judaism,  or  to  become  incorponied  with  the  JewiA 
nation.  That  thia^  however,  waa  not  the  andent  view 
is  clearly  apparent  flnom  a  passage  In  the  BabykHriai 
Oenura,  quoted  lif  LightfooC  (ffor.  BA  tt  Taht,  aa 
Matt,  m,  6),  where  it  is  moA  exprasly  that  "no  one 
is  a  proselyte  nntil  such  time  aa  he  has  been  cticnoK 
cised."  FUrst,  himself  a  Jew,  confirms  our  snggeatka; 
for  in  a  note  npon  the  word  "ll,  in  his  ComearJtaUm 
Libb.  V.  T.,  he  says:  "The  Jews,  interpreting  dngnnab- 
cally  rather  than  historically,  refer  tlw  word  to  him 
who  has  abandoned  heathen  snperstitionB."  MaifDorn- 
dcf,  indeed,  speaks  of  such  a  distinction,  bnt  the  late- 
ness of  the  period  at  which  he  flourished  (A.D.  1 160). 
and  the  ^leenoe  of  any  scriptural  authority,  require  us 
to  conuder  his  aaaertiona  as  refoiring  to  a  time  msdh 
later  than  that  of  the  apostles.  "  According  to  ny 
idea,"  says  bishop  Tomline, "  proselytes  were  those,  and 
those  only,  who  took  upon  themselves  the  obligatieo  of 
the  whole  Mosaic  law,  but  le^ined  that  mom  till  tbcr 
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wan  admitted  into  the  eongiegatioa  of  the  Lord  m 
adopted  cbUdren.  Gentile*  wen  allowed  to  wnnhip 
and  offer  Mcrifioee  to  the  God  of  iBrael  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple;  and  some  of  them,  penuaded  of 
the  lole  and  universal  lovereignty  of  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
mifjht  renounce  idolatry  without  embraciug  the  Uoaaic 
law ;  but  Buch  peiaotu  appear  to  me  never  to  be  called 
poMelytea  in  -  Scripture,  oc  in  any  ancient  Chrialian 
writ«P'  i£iemeiiU  of  CKrMam  Tktolo^  i,  266,  267). 
Dr.  Lardner  has  remarked  that  the  noticni  of  two  aoru 
of  proselytes  u  not  to  be  found  in  any  Christian  writer 
before  the  fourteadh  century  (^Worla,  vi,  522-533, 8vo, 
and  xi,  813-324;  see  also  Jennings,  JeuMi  Antiquitui, 
bk.  i,  ch.  iii).  The  arguments  on  the  other  side  are 
ably  stated  in  Townsend,  Chrotiolot/ical  A  irangmatU 
o/Ute  Ntm  TeatamaU,  ii,  115,  etc,  Loud.  ed. 

i.  Ceremomtt  ^  jftbtiiijim.— Here  all  seema  at  first 
dear  and  dcflnite  oioagh.  The  proaelyte  waa  firsl  cat- 
ediised  aa  to  his  raotivee  (Blaimonides,  vt  aup.).  If 
these  were  aatuActory,  he  was  first  instructed  as  to  the 
dirine  protection  oC  the  Jewish  people,  and  then  dr- 
cnmcised.  lu  the  case  of  a  convert  already  circumcised 
(a  Blidianite,  e.  g.,  or  ao  Egyptian),  it  was  still  neces- 
sary to  draw  a  few  drops  of  "  ^e  blood  of  the  covenant" 
(Gem.  Bab.  Skabb.  t,  136  a).  A  special  prayer  was  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  the  act  of  circumcision.  Often 
the  proselyte  took  a  new  name,  opening  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  accepting  the  first  that  came  (I>Byr«r, «( mp.). 

All  this,  however,  was  not  enough.  The  convert 
was  still  a  "stranger."  His  children  would  be  counted 
as  bastards,  i.  e.  aliens.  B^itism  was  required  to  com- 
plete his  admission.  When  the  wound  caused  by  cir^ 
eumeiaoa  was  healed,  be  was  stripped  of  all  bis  clothes, 
in  the  prewiioe  of  the  three  witncasea  who  bad  acted  aa 
his  teachers,  and  who  now  acted  as  his  sponsors,  the 
"fathers"  of  the  proselyte  (Ketubh.  xi;  Erubk.  zt,  1), 
snd  led  into  the  tank  or  pool.  As  he  stood  there,  up  to 
his  neck  in  water,  they  repeated  the  great  command- 
ments of  the  law.  These  he  promised  and  vowed  to 
keep,  and  then,  with  an  accompanying  benediction,  be 
pinnged  under  the  water.  To  leave  one  hand-breadth 
oT  his  body  unsubmerged  would  bare  vitiated  the 
whole  rite  (Otho,  Ijfx.  Rnbb.  a.  v.  Baptismns ;  Reisk.  IH 
Bopf.  Pros,  in  Ugolino,  vol.  xxii).  Strange  as  it  seems, 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  occupied,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
later  rabbins,  a  co-ordinate  place  with  circumcision. 
The  latter  was  incomplete  without  it,  for  baptism  also 
was  of  the  htbera  (Gem.  Bab.  Jebam.  f.  461,  2).  One 
rabUn  appeara  to  have  been  bold  enough  to  declare 
baptiMB  to  have  been  sufflnent  by  itself  (iW.) ;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  both  were  reckoned  as  alike  indispensa- 
hte.  They  carried  back  the  origin  of  the  baptism  to  a 
remote  antiquity,  finding  it  in  the  command  of  Jacob 
(Geo.  XXXV,  2)  and  of  Moses  (Exod.  xix,  10).  The  Tar- 
gun  of  the  pseudo-Jonathan  inserts  the  word  "Thou 
Bbalt  cireiraicise  and  &op/we"  in  Exod.  xii,  44  Even 
in  the  Ethiopic  version  of  Hatt.  xxiii,  15  we  find  *'coni> 
pass  sea  and  land  to  baptize  one  proselyte,"  Language 
fureshadowing,  or  carieatnring,  a  higher  truth  was  used 
of  this  baptism.  It  was  a  new  birth  (Jtbam.  f.  62, 1 ; 
92,1;  Maimnnides, /Hur.  fi»cA.  c.  14;  Lightfoot, /farm. 
of  (As  Gogpdji,  iii,  14;  iixtrc  on  John  Hi).  The  prose- 
lyte became  a  liule  chiM.  This  thought  pnbaUy  had 
its  atarting-pcunt  in  tbe  language  of  ^a.  Ixxxrii. 
There  also  the  proselytes  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  are 
r^atered  as  "bom"  in  Zinn.  See  Regenkratiom. 
The  new  convert  received  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jfbam,  f,  22 
a,  48  i).  AU  natural  reUtionabip^  M  we  have  seen, 
were  cancelled. 

Tbe  baptism  was  followed,  as  long  as  the  Temple 
Mmid,  hy  the  olfanng  or  corban.  It  consisted,  like  tbe 
nfftrings  after  a  birth  (the  analogy  apparently  being 
csrried  on),  of  two  turtle-doves  or  pigeons  (Lev.  xii,  18). 
When  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  made  the  sacrifice 
'  impoa*i(tle,  a  vow  to  offer  it  as  soon  as  the  Temple 
■hwid  be  rebuilt  was  substituted.  For  women-proae- 
Ift*^  then  were  only  baptism  and  the  eorban,  or,  in . 


Uter  times,  baptlam  hy  itself.  The  Galilean  female 
proselytes  were  said  to  have  otjeoted  to  this,  aa  caunng 
barrenness. 

S.  AnIifuUg  of  that  Praeliea^Wu  this  ritnol  ob< 
served  aa  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  let  cen- 
tury? If  HO,  was  the  baptism  of  John  or  that  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  any  way  derived  from  or  connected 
with  the  baptism  of  pniaelytes?  If  not,  was  the  latter 
in  any  way  bornmed  from  the  former?  This  pmnt  has 
been  somewhat  discussed  above,  but-it  will  be  enough 
to  sum  up  the  couclusiona  which  seem  ftlriy  to  be 
drawn  from  the  extant  information  on  the  subject,  es> 
pedally  the  question  of  the  baptism  of  proselytes. 

(1.)  There  is  no  dirtct  evidence  of  the  practice  being 
in  use  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  stsie- 
menta  of  the  Talmud  oa  to  il«  having  come  from  the 
fathers,  and  their  exege^  of  tbe  OU  Test,  in  oonneo- 
Uon  with  it,  are  aUke  destitute  of  antbority. 

(3.)  Tbe  negaUve  argument  drawn  ttojo  the  silence 
a(  the  Old  Test,  of  the  Apocrypha,  of  Philo,  and  of  Jo- 
eephus,  is  almost  decisive  against  the  belief  that  there 
was  in  their  time  a  haplum  of  proselytes  with  at  muck 
importance  attached  to  it  as  we  find  in  the  Talmudiste 

(8.)  It  nmalns  imAable,  however,  that  there  was  a 
baptism  in  use  at  a  period  eonsideraUy  earlier  than  t  hat 
for  which  we  have  direct  evidence.  1'he  symbol  waa 
in  itself  natural  and  fit.  It  felt  in  with  the  disposition 
of  the  Phariseea  and  others  to  multiply  and  discuss 
"  washings"  (jSaimaftoi,  Hark  vii,  4)  of  all  kinds.  The 
tendency-  of  the  later  rabbins  was  rather  to  heap  to- 
gether the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  past  than  to 
invent  new  ones.  If  there  had  not  been  a  baptism, 
there  would  have  be«i  no  initiatory  rite  at  all  fin*  fe- 
male proadytea.  Tbe  custom  of  baplhiing-prMelytee 
thus  arose  gradually  out  of  the  habit  which  the  Jews 
had  of  purifying  by  ablution  whatever  they  deemed 
unclean,  and  came  to  be  raised  fur  the  Ar»t  time  to  the 
importance  of  an  initiatory  ordinance  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  ser\'ice,  and  when,  in  consequence 
of  imperial  edicta,  it  became  difficult  to  eircnmdse  con- 
verta.  This  latter  o|rininn  is  that  of  Schneckenbuige* 
(Ueb.  das  Alter  dJOd.  Proielgtm-Tatifo  [Berlin,  1828]), 
and  has  been  espoused  by  several  eminent  German 
scholars.  To  us,  however,  it  appears  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory. The  single  fact  adduced  in  support  of  it, 
viz.  the  difficidty  of  circumctsing  converts  in  cona^ 
qnence  of  the  impoial  edida  against  proeelytism,  is  s 
singulariy  infelicitous  piece  of  evidence;  for,  as  the 
question  to  be  solved  is,  How  came  the  later  rabbioe  to 
prescribe  boiA  baptism  and  circnmciBion  as  iuitiatoiy 
rites  for  proselytes?  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  reply 
that  it  was  because  they  could  only  baptize  and  could 
not  circumcise :  such  an  answer  in  a  contradiction,  not 
a  solution  of  the  question.  Beaides,  this  hypothestB 
suggests  a  source  of  proselyte  baptism  which  is  equally 
available  for  tbatwbidi  tt  is  designed  to  supersede;  for, 
if  the  practice  of  baptizing  proaelytes  on  their  intiodue* 
Hon  into  Judaism  had  its  rise  in  the  Jewish  haUt  of 
ablution,  why  might  not  this  have  operated  in  the  way 
suggested  two  hundred  years  before  Christ  as  well  as 
two  hundred  years  after  Christ?  In  fine,  thin  hypoth- 
esis still  leaves  unremove<l  the  master  difficulty  of  that 
side  of  the  question  which  it  is  deigned  to  support,  via. 
the  great  improbability  of  the  Jewa  adopting  for  tbe 
first  time  subeequently  to  the  death  of  Christ  a  relig* 
ious  rite  which  was  well  known  to  be  the  initiatory  rite 
of  Christianity,  Assuming  that  they  practiced  that 
rite  before,  we  can  account  for  their  not  giving  it  up 
Mmply  because  the  Christians  had  adopted  it;  but, 
tnwe  it  as  we  please  to  Jewish  customs  and  rites,  it 
seems  utteriy  incredible  that  nfier  it  had  become  the 
symbol  and  badge  of  the  religious  party  which  of  aU 
oihens  perhaps,  the  Jews  most  bitteriy  hated,  any  con- 
sideration whatever  should  have  induced  them  to  bfgiit 
to  practice  it.  On  the  other  hand  we  have,  in  favor  of 
the  hypothesis  that  proaelyte  boptiam  was  practiced  an- 
terior to  tbe  time  of  our  lae^mm^  WnQ^Dm^ork- 
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live  evidence.  1.  We  bave,  in  the  flnt  place,  tbe  uuao- 
imoiu  traditiou  of  tbe  Jewiah  rabbins,  who  impute  to 
the  practice  aii  aiiiitiuily  commensutato  almoat  with 
chat  of  their  Dation.  2.  We  have  tbe  fact  that  the 
baptiBin  uf  Juhii  the  Baptbt  was  not  regarded  by  the 
people  as  aught  of  a  novelty,  nor  was  represented  by 
him  an  resting  for  iu  autbority  upon  any  aptatl  divine 
revelation.  8.  We  have  tbe  bet  that  the  Pharisees 
looked  upon  the  baptism  both  of  John  and  Jesus  as  a 
mode  of  proselyting  men  to  their  religious  views  (John 
iv,  1-d),  and  that  the  dispute  between  tbe  Jews  and 
some  of  John's  disciples  about  purifying  was  apparently 
a  dispute  as  to  the  competing  claims  of  John  and  Jesus 
la  nuke  proselytes  (iii,  26  sq.).  4.  We  have  tbe  fact 
that  on  the  day  of  Panteeoat  PMer  addresMd  to  a  inu)> 
tttude  of  persons  collected  from  several  difltrent  and 
distant  countries,  Jews  and  proselytes,  an  exhurution 
to  "repent  and  be  baptized"  (Acts  ii,  38),  from  which 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  they  all  knew  what  bap- 
tism meant,  and  also  its  connection  with  repentance  nr 
a  change  of  religious  view&  6.  We  have  tbe  fact  that, 
according  to  Josephua,  tbe  Essenes  were  accustomed, 
before  admitting  a  new  convert  into  their  society,  sol- 
emnly and  ritually  to  purify  him  with  waters  of  cleans- 
ing {War,  ii,  S,  7),  a  statement  which  cannot  be  uu- 
demtood  uf  their  ordinary  ablutions  before  meals  (as 
Stuart  pm[HMies  in  his  Euat/  on  the  Mode  of  Baptitm, 
p.  67);  for  Josephus  expressly  adds  that  even  after  this 
lustration  two  years  had  to  elapse  before  the  neophyte 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  living  wilb  the  prutlcienta. 
($.  We  have  the  mode  in  which  Jos^hua  speaks  of  (he 
baptism  of  John,  when,  after  leftrring  to  John's  having 
exhorted  the  people  to  virtue,  righteousoesa,  and  godli- 
ness, as  preparatory  to  baptism,  he  adds,  *'For  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  baptism  was  admissible  not  when 
they  used  it  for  obtaining  forgiveness  of  some  sins,  but 
for  the  purification  of  tbe  body  when  the  soul  had  been 
already  cleansed  by  Tighteousness**  xviii,  fi,  SQ; 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  conviction  of  the  historian 
that  John  did  not  wtroduee  thia  rite,  but  only  gave  to 
it  a  peculiar  meaning.  Vet  John's  proceeding  was  not 
an  act  of  initiation  into  any  new  mrstem  of  faith,  much 
less  comparable  to  a  conversion  from  paganism ;  for  tbe 
subjects  were  Jews  already.  It  was  rather  a  general 
ablution,  in  token  of  wiping  off  a  long-accumulated 
scare  of  oOrenoes.   See  John  the  Baptist. 

<4.)  The  history  of  ibe  New  Test,  itself  suggests  the 
existence  of  such  a  custom.  A  sign  is  seldom  chosen 
unless  it  already  han  a  meaning  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  The  fitness  of  the  sign  in  this  case  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  associations  already  connected 
with  iu  It  would  bear  witness  on  the  assumption  of 
tbe  previous  existence  of  tbe  proselyte-baptism  that  the 
change  from  the  then  condition  uf  Judaism  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  as  great  as  that  from  idolatry  to  Juda- 
ism. The  question  of  the  pricxlK  and  Levites,  "  Why 
baptizest  thou  then?"  (John  i, '25),  implies  (hat  they 
wondered,  not  at  the  thing  it«elf,  but  at  its  beinj;  done 
fur  Israelites  by  one  who  disclaimed  the  names  which, 
in  their  eyes,  would  have  justilied  the  introduction  of 
a  new  order.  Id  like  manner  the  words  of  Christ  to 
Nicodemos  (iii,  10)  imply  tbe  existence  of  a  teaching 
aa  to  baptism  like  that  above  referred  tn.  He.  "the 
teacher  of  Israel,''  had  been  familiar  with  "  these  things" 
— the  new  birth,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit— as  words  and 
phrases  applied  to  ho'athen  proselytes.  He  failed  to 
grasp  tbe  deeper  truth  which  lay  beneath  them,  and  to 
see  that  they  hail  a  wider,  a  universal  application.  See 
Bkokmhhation  hy  Water. 

(6.)  That  the  Jews  directly  borrowed  thia  custom 
ftorn  the  Christians  is  an  opinion  which,  though  sup- 
potted  by  De  Wette  (in  his  Pt  Aforlti  Chrufi  trpinio- 
rid),  cannot  be  for  a  moment  admitted  by  any  who  re- 
flect on  the  implacable  hatred  with  which  the  Jews  for 
many  centuries  regarded  Christianity,  its  ordinances, 
and  its  profeaeora.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that 
there  may  have  been  a  reSex  action  in  thia  matter  from 


the  Chiistian  upon  the  Jewish  Church.  Tbe  rabUas 
saw  the  new  society,  in  proportion  as  the  Gentile  de- 
ment in  it  became  predominant,  throwing  off 
cisioo,  relying  on  baptism  only.  They  could  ooc  ignon 
tbe  reverence  which  men  had  fur  the  oatwaid  sign, 
their  b^f  that  it  was  all  but  Identical  with  the  thkg 
MgniOed.  There  was  everything  to  lead  them  lo  pn 
a  fieah  pcomineiMe  to  what  had  been  before  subuidi- 
lute.  If  tbe  Naiarenes  attracted  men  by  duir  ba|K 
tism,  they  would  show  that  they  had  baptism  as  wdl 
as  circumdsion.  The  neceasary  absence  of  the  coctao 
after  tbe  destruction  of  the  Temple  would  also  tend  te 
give  more  importance  lo  the  remaining  rite.  Tbe 
reader  will  find  the  whole  subject  amply  discussed  io 
tbe  following  works:  SeUen,  Dt  Jure  S'at.  tt  Geaf.ii, 
2 ;  Otho,  Lor.  Riibb.  p.  Od ;  U^c/uot,  Hor.  Htb.  H  Tdm. 
iM  Matt,  iii,  6 ;  Danz  in  Meunchenii  A'or.  Test,  er  T^m. 
lUiut.  p.  238  St].,  287  sq. ;  Wituus,  OCam.  Fad.  tv,  IS; 
Kuiiiut,  Comm.  in  L^nu  N.  T.  Uittor.  ap.  Uatt.  iii,  6; 
and  Dr.  Halley's  recent  volume  on  the  Sacnummis 
{Umd.  18U),  p.  114  •(}.,  all  of  whom  contend  f«r  tbe 
antiquity  of  Jewish  proadytA-baptism,  while  the  fiiUaiiw 
ing  take  tbe  oppoute  nde :  Wemsdorff,  Cnfrvr,  dt 
Bapl.  Reentl.  §  18;  Carprov,  ApparaL  p.  47  sq.;  Psn- 
,  lus,  Comment.  1, 279 ;  Bauer,  Gotletdiai^l,  Vtrfumtmg  drr 
A  lien  Htb.  ii,  39*2 ;  Schnecken burger,  Lib,  aib.  at. ;  and 
Moses  Stuart,  in  the  AmtrieoH  Bib.  Rep.  No.  10,  See 
also  Bible  Educator,  ii,  38  sq.    See  Baptism. 

4.  Two  facta  of  some  iuterest  remain  to  be  n-^iccd  io 
this  conitection.  (1,)  U  formetl  part  of  tbe  nbbiuic 
hopes  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mcs^ah  that  then  then 
should  be  no  more  proselytes.  The  ^stiuaivc  narn^ 
with  its  brand  of  inferiority,  should  be  laid  ande,  and 
all,  even  tbe  Nethinim  and  Um  Hamzerim  (children  of 
mixed  marriages),  should  be  counted  pure  (Schottgeo, 
//or-.  Htb.  ii,  614).  (2.)  Partly,  perhaps,  as  connected 
with  this  feeling,  partly  in  consequence  of  tbe  ill-repaie 
into  which  the  word  bad  Iblleu,  there  is,  thmoghoot 
tbe  New  Test.,  a  aeduloos  avoidaiwe  of  it.  The  Chris- 
tian convert  from  heathenism  is  not  a  proselyte,  but  a 
vtiifvrot  (1  Tim.  iii,  6). 

IIL  Literatire, — In  addition  to  tbe  works  cited  above, 
see,  in  general,  Buxtorf,  Ler.  Talm,  H  Riibb.  %.  v. 
Otho,  1^,  HiM.  p,  65 ;  Bodenschatz,  Kvn^iL  Verfim. 
der  Judfn,  iv,  70  sq.;  Schroder,  Satzingn  md  G*- 
brauche  des  talm^-rabb.  Judenth.;  the  archamk^M  of 
Jabn  (iii,  216  sq.),  De  Wette  (p.  348  sq.),  Ketl  (i,316 
sq,),  Carpzov,  Lewis,  and  Bauer;  Saalschlltx,  J^amt- 
itchet  Recht,  ii,  690  sq.,  704  sq.,  780  sq. ;  Leusden,  PkiL 
Htbr.  Mite.  p.  142  sq.;  the  raonngraphs  by  Slevogt, 
Ailing,  aiKl  MUUer,  in  Ug(dini  Tkttaur.;  those  died 
by  Danx,  IT^rlerb.  p.  797  aq. ;  append,  p.  88 ;  by  Winer, 
Rmlmdrierb.  si  v. ;  bv  Fllrst,  BMiolk.  Jnd.  1,146 ;  iii, 
845,  892,  469,  471,  488,  565;  and  by  Volbetling,  I-da 
Profframmahtm,it.2i;  and  those  written  by  Znrn  (Up& 
1703)  and  Wohner  (Getting.  1748);  abm  ijlhkert  in  the 
Stud.  II.  Kril.  1886,  p.  681  sq.;  and  Schoeckenburgw, 
Jiid.  Pro»ffytm-Tan/e  (BerL  1828). 

PROSELYTES.  This  word  is  employed  in  modem 
langtisfiCe  to  designate  such  individuals  as  have  ahan- 
doned  their  faith  and  embraced  another,  and  who,  in 
general,  devote  all  their  energy  In  the  expanrina  of 
Ihdr  new  creed.  The  endeavor  to  gain  otmrs  to  one's 
own  convictions,  either  by  licit  or  illicit  meam,  is  called 
prosflytitm.  Biblical  representatives  of  this  unfairsyfr 
temare  the  Pharitiees,  tn  whom  Christ  said,  "Woeunin 
you,  scribee  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  fur  ye  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte;  and  when  be  is 
made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than 
yourselves."  Every  religion  tbat  believes  in  ilsdf 
must  feel  impelled  to  propagate  its  creed;  the  followm 
of  a  doctrine  to  whom  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  share  it  with  them  increases  or  de- 
creases have  no  tme  faith.  The  Christian*  are  e^te- 
riallv  active  in  winning  converts  to  their  religM>'ii  bat 
tbU  spirit  U  due  s^^e'd-b7XJrt3®g*3lMi»  •» 
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large  their  borders  and  incrcaae  tbdr  nmnbera,  but 
10  give  to  all  the  world  the  great  truths  to  establish 
which  Christ  came  iulo  the  world  in  the  form  of  mail 
and  suffered  death  upun  the  cmss.  It  is,  moreover,  be- 
cause of  the  direct  cwoimand  given  by  the  Saviour  of 
naakind  that  Christians  fed  inpelled  to  make  converts 
of  all  Dun^KUevcn.  See  CHHifrriAiiiTr;  Miaaioxa  A 
voy  different  thing  it  is^  liowever,  for  anybody,  or  for 
bodies  of  men,  to  font  oonvetMon  upon  their  fetlowa. 
Tin  Jews  were  the  clioeen  peo|de  of  God.  They  had  a 
right  to  consider  themselves  th*  amtor-bearera  of  divine 
truth,  and  if  they  felt  impelled  L>  carry  "the  law  aiid 
tbe  prupheta"  to  the  strangers  (D^|),  it  was  only  a 
reasoumble  consequence  of  tbe  divine  nvelatiou  which 
tbey  bad  enjoyed.  But  it  was  by  tbe  fair  means  em- 
ployed that  tbey  could  best  indicate  the  moral  sublim- 
ity of  divine  teachings  uve'  pbiloaopbic  schemes  and 
heathenisb  systems  of  religion.  When,  therefore,  the 
Jews,  after  tbe  establishment  of  Maccabtean  ride,  com- 
pelled, under  Hyrcanus,  tbe  Idumssans,  and,  under  Aris- 
totNilua,  the  Iturians,  u>  embrace  tbe  .lewbh  faith  and  to 
subject  themselves  to  circumcision,  there  was  an  adop- 
titMi  of  measures  for  which  the  Old-Test,  dispensation 
furnished  no  warrant;  and  though  it  may  be  conceded 
that  their  object  was  probably  to  advance  tbe  interests 
of  true  religion,  they  yet,  by  the  adoption  of  unaui  hor- 
ized  measures,  evinced  an  unrighteous  zeal  which  must 
have  been  nnderiaid  by  a  selfish  purpose.  Thus  the 
Koman  Catbotiea  have  constantly  striven  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Christian  faith  by  mcnaurcs  wholly  nn- 
warnuited  and  not  in  iinifonoity  with  the  VSxj  state  of 
its  ethics. 

The  Jesuit  Sambuga  says,  in  defence  of  the  Jesuitic 
proselytism:  "The  liDania  of  prueeiytism  in  priests  is  no 
mania,  botabidyieaL"  The  prinoe-eaidinal  von  Ho- 
benloh«  approves  of  this  defence  in  his  LidtiUidce  umd 
Sriebmtte  out  der  Wett  uml  dem  Prifsterltben  (Katisbon, 
1886,  8vo),  p.  zxxix.  But  this  defence  is,  after  all,  a 
simple  Jesuidc  sophism.  The  mania  of  proselytism  is  a 
mania,  and  because  priests  are  subject  to  it,  it  does  not 
become  therefore  a  hotg  teal;  or  else  we  must  admit 
that  anything  done  by  avaricious  and  ambitious  priests 
of  all  persuasions  (Christians  and  pagans)  was  holy,  or 
was  the  reaalt  of  a  holy  xeal,  and  therefore  not  blame- 
worthy, but,  on  the  contrary,  praiseworthy  and  eom- 
roendsble.  Whan  proselyte*  are  gained  in  such  a  wily 
or  violent  manner  as  that  resorted  to  by  JesuiM;  when 
the  means  employed  are  money  and  promotions  on  one 
ride,  threats  and  persecutions  on  the  other,  we  perceive 
in  it  tbe  evidence  of  a  most  unholy  zeal,  against  which 
the  founder  of  Oirisrianlty  pmnonnoed  his  anathema  in 
his  condemnation  of  the  priests  of  bis  time,  the  doctors 
of  the  law,  and  Pharisees.  For  this  very  reason  Christ 
called  them  "children  of  hell."  See  Romanism.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  worth  remeroberinf;  that  one  of  the  main 
featarea  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  tradition,  tbe  utter  abolition  of  proselyt- 
ism, and  the  entire  ceasing  of  all  distinctions  of  an  op- 
pmbrions  nature  anHHig  men.  The  evil  repute  into 
which  the  term  pmaeljfie  had  fallen  in  the  times  of 
Chriilt  also  caused  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  to 
adopt  the  name  of  Nenphytca  {nttefy  pltmUd)  instead. 
See  Neophttk.  (J.H.W.) 

Prosendui'  (irpoowx^X  a  word  signifying  "prtig. 
n-,'*and  alw^  en  translated  in  the  A.  V.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  applied,  per  mffon„  to  a  place  of  prayer— a  place 
where  assemblies  for  prayer  were  held,  whether  a  build- 
inj;  or  not.  In  this  itense  some  hold  it  lo  l>c  mentioned 
in  Loke  xi,  12,  where  it  is  said  that  our  Saviour  went 
up  into  a  monntain  to  pray,  anrf  cnnitntied  all  night  in 
tie  protetu^a  of  God  (tv  Tp  vpoarvxv  tc"  Bfor). 
which  can  very  well  bear  tbe  sense  nur  imnttlatnrs  have 
put  upon  it  — "in  pmyer  to  God."  Yet  Whitby  and 
otiters  infer,  fmtn  the  nse  of  parallel  phnwen,  such  an 
**  the  mount  of  God,"  "  the  bread  of  God,"  "  the  altar  of 
Godt"  "the  lamp  itf  God,"  etc,  which  were  all  things 


consecrated  or  appropri^ed  to  tbe  service  of  God,  that 
this  phrase  might  here  signiry  "an  oratory  of  God,"  or 
a  place  that  was  devoted  to  his  service,  especially  for 
prayer.  In  this  sense  the  word  must  certainly  be  un- 
derstood in  Acta  xvi,  18,  where  we  ate  informed  that 
Paul  and  bis  companions,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  went  out 
of  tbe  city,  by  the  ri%-er  side,  oi  IvofiilUro  wpoatvjpi 
({I'm,  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "where  prayer  was  wont 
to  be  made,"  But  the  Syriac  here  has,  "because  there 
was  perceived  to  be  a  hovte  of  prayer ;"  and  tbe  Anbic, 
"a  certain  place  which  was  supposed  to  be  u  place  of 
prajftr,"  hi  both  these  versions  due  stress  is  laid  upon 
oit  ivofii^tTo,  where  there  was  taken,  or  supposed  to  be 
— or  where,  according  to  received  custom,  there  was,  or 
where  there  was  allowed  by  law— a  proseucha,  oratory, 
or  chapel:  and  where,  therafore,  tbey  expected  to  meet 
an  assembly  of  people.  Boa  contends  (Erfrcit.  Pkilvl, 
ad  hK.),  however,  that  the  wwd  IvofiiZtTo  is  redundant, 
and  that  tbe  passage  ongbt  simply  to  be,  "where  there 
was  a  priiseucha;"  but  in  this  he  is  ably  opposed  by 
Eisner  (_Ob»erv.  Sacr.  ad  loc).    See  Puilifpi. 

That  there  really  were  such  places  of  devotion  among 
the  Jews  is  unquestionable.  They  were  mostly  out^de 
those  towns  in  which  there  were  no  synagogues,  because 
tbe  laws  or  their  administrators  would  not  admit  any. 
This  was,  perbajts,  particularly  the  case  in  Roman  cities 
and  colonies  (and  Philippi,  where  this  circumstance  oc- 
curred, was  a  colony);  for  Juvenal  (Suf.  iii,  296)  speaks 
of  proseucbK,  not  synagogues,  at  Rome.  They  appear 
to  have  been  usually  situated  near  a  river  or  the  sea- 
shore, ftnr  the  coovmience  of  ablution  (Joeephus,  A  nl, 
xir,  10, 28).  Josephus  repeatedly  mentions  pioaeucba 
in  his  Life,  and  speaks  of  the  people  being  gathered 
into  the  proseucha  (44, 46).  Sometimes  the  proseucha 
was  a  large  building,  as  that  at  Tiberias  (L  c.  54),  so 
that  the  name  was  sometimes  applied  even  to  syna- 
gogues (Vitringa,  SjfKog.  Vei.  p^  119).  Proseucha  ate 
frequently  mentioned  as  buildings  by  Philo,  particular* 
ly  in  his  oration  against  Flaccus,  where  be  complains 
that  the  proseuchv  of  tbe  Jews  were  pulled  down,  and 
that  no  place  was  left  them  in  which  lu  worship  God 
and  pray  for  Cnsar  (Philo,  tn  Flacc.  in  Op.  p.  752). 
But,  for  the  most  part,  tbe  proseuchn  appear  to  have 
been  places  in  the  open  air,  in  a  grove,  or  in  shrub- 
beries, or  even  under  a  tree,  although  always,  as  we 
may  presume,  near  water,  for  the  convenience  of  lliose 
ablutions  which  with  the  Jews  always  preceded  prayer, 
as,  indeed,  they  did  among  the  pagans,  and  as  they  do 
smong  the  Hoalemi  at  the  present  day.  The  ussRea 
of  tbe  Utter  exhibit  something  answering  to  the  Jewish 
proeeuchn  in  the  shape  of  srooll  oratories,  with  a  niche 
indicating  the  direction  of  Mecca,  which  is  often  seen 
in  Moslem  countries  by  the  side  of  a  spring,  a  reser\-oir, 
or  a  lai)^  water-jar,  which  is  daily  replenished  for  the 
use  of  travellen  (Whitby,  De  Dten,  Wetslein,  Kuinol, 
on  Acts  xvi,  13;  Jennings,  Jeicisk  Atiliquitvt,  p.  379- 
382;  Prideaux,  Cotwiertiwf,  ii,  556). — Kitto. 

"  Questions  have  been  raised,"  says  the  late  Dr.M'Far- 
lan,  of  Renfrew,  "as  to  the  origin  of  these,  and  their 
being  or  not  being  the  same  with  the  sj-nagogue.  Phi- 
lo and  Josephus  certiunly  speak  of  them  and  Ibe  syna- 
gogues as  if  they  were  substantially  one.  The  former 
expressly  declares  that  they  were  places  of  instmc- 
tton.  'The  places  dedicated  to  devotion,'  says  he, 
'and  which  are  commonly  called  proseuchn,  what  are 
they  h»it  schools  in  which  prudence,  fortitude,  temper- 
ance, nKhteoMsness,  piety,  holiness,  and  everj-  virtue 
are  tanght — everything  necessary  for  the  discharge  of 
iluly.  whether  human  or  divine?'  As  the  writer's  ob- 
servations were  chiefly  cnnfiited  to  the  Jem  of  Alex- 
andria and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  this  description  will 
chiefly  spplv  to  these.  But  there  is  mi  doubt,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  where  synagnj^ues  existed,  ann  espe- 
cially in  Judea,  they  did  tn  some  extent  diffei.  We 
are  therefore  very  much  disposed  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  oratory  was  substantially  and  in  effect 
•  synagogue.  But  tbe  iat|^^^^ies^)i©g^^rm. 
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and  required,  for  its  erection  and  support,  Bp«cuiil  meanB. 
There  was  in  every  syuagugue  a  local  court,  deriving 
ita  authority,  at  least  in  Judea,  from  the  Sanhedrim ; 
and  thare  weie  offica-beaim  to  be  tnainrjiimid ;  whareaa 
io  the  oraloiy  then  do«a  not  aeem  to  have  been  any 
very  fixed  or  necessary  form  of  procedure.  These 
nightv  fur  aught  that  appears,  have  been  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  which  belonged  to  the  synagogue,  or  it 
might  be  little  more  than  what  we  would  call  a  prayer- 
meeting.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  cme — the  qrnagogue — ia  Judiea,  and  of  the 
oOt«r  in  Egypt  and  other  countries  not  subject  to  Jew- 
Uh  laws." 

It  is  highly  probaUe  Uttt  protmcha  exbted  long 
before  synagogues.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  continues  Dr. 
H'Farian, "  ttiat  the  only  places  where  Daniel  is  said  to 
have  been  favonxl  with  visions,  during  the  day,  were 
by  the  sides  of  rivers  (Dan.  viii,  2, 16 ;  also  x,  4 ;  xii,  6, 
7;  and  ix,  21),  the  very  pUcea  where  oratories  were 
wont  to  be.  Eiekiel  aUo  teeeived  bts  commission  by 
one  of  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  when  *  among  the 
captives'  of  Israel  (Ezek.  i,  1).  And  he  afterwards  men- 
tions his  having  received  viuous  in  the  same  circum- 
stances (iii,  15, 16).  And  Ezra,  also,  when  leading  back 
Israel  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  proclaimed  and  ob- 
served a  fast  with  them  by  the  way ;  and,  as  if  to  keep 
lip  the  ume  tender  aasociaUous,  he  assembled  them  by 
the  river  Ahava,  where  they  remiUned  three  days  (Elzra 
viii,  15, 3*2).  But  the  very  finest  illustration  which  oc- 
curs 18  that  contained  in  the  lS7th  Psalm  —  'By  the 
rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down;  yea,  we  wept, 
when  we  remembered  Ziod.  We  hanged  our  harps 
upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof.  For  there  they 
that  carried  ns  away  captive  reqidied  of  us  a  song ;  and 
they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  saying,  Sing 
ua  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion'  (1-3).  The  people  of  I»- 
tael  were  accustomed,  in  afler-iimes,  to  make  choice  of 
the  banks  of  rivers  for  their  oratories,  and  this  point  of 
agreement  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  are  pro- 
oeeding.  But  it  will  hold  equally  good,  whether  the 
Israelilish  captives  followed,  in  this,  the  example  of 
their  fathers,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  their 
circumstances  in  Babylon  led  to  Uiia  chwcfc  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  this  led  to  a  rimiUr  choice  in  after- 
limes,  and  particularly  in  foreign  countries.  The  poor 
captives  of  Babylon  had  perhaps  no  other  covering  or 
even  enclosure  than  the  willows  of  the  brook;  and  thus 
may  they  have  been  driven,  when  seeking  to  worship 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  into  the  woody  maifpns  of 
Babylon's  many  rivers.  Meeting  in  such  placei^as  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  oratories  of  their  na- 
tive land,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  tender  associa- 
tions should  be  renewed," 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
c^tivity,  synagogue  worship  was  much  enlarged  and 
improved,  while  oratories  gradually  diminished  in  num- 
ber and  importance.  Hence,  in  later  times,  oratories 
were  chiefly  found  in  countries  beyond  the  Und  of  1»- 
raeL  Under  the  Roman  government  aynagognes  were 
diacountenanced,  but  oratories,  or  places  of  meeting  for 
devotional  exercises,  were  generally  permitted  all  over 
the  empire.  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  that  the  synagogue 
mentioned  in  Acts  vi,  9  was  really  an  oratory ;  and  Jo- 
sephus  speaks  iif  a  verj'  large  one  in  the  city  of  Tiberias. 
But  it  was  chietly  in  foreign  parts  that  prveucha  in 
later  tiroes  were  found,  Josephus,  in  detailing  the  de- 
cree passed  in  favor  of  the  Jews  at  Halicamassiu,  si^s, 
"We  have  decreed  that  as  many  men  and  women  of 
the  Jews  as  are  willing  so  to  do  may  celebrate  iheir 
Sabbaths  and  perform  their  holy  offices  according  to 
the  Jewish  laws;  and  may  make  their proteucka  at  the 
sea-side,  according  to  ihe  custom  of  their  forefathers." 
See  Kidille,  Chi-Utian  AntiqHitie$  (see  Index):  Stilling- 
fleet,  Wurh,  vol.  i ;  and  the  monngrtpha  cited  by  Vol* 
beding.  Index  Progranunatum,  p.  76.  See  Chapbl; 
Oratory. 

Froapar,  St.,  sumamed  Aquitaim  or  A^itaaiu*, 


from  the  country  of  his  nativity,  was  a  diatingtilabeA 
theologian  of  Gaul,  and  flourished  in  the  first  half  of 
the  5th  century.  He  settled  as  a  young  man  in  Prov- 
ence, and  there  became  the  intimate  oompniiioa  of  ■ 
certain  Hilary,  who  on  this  account  ia  called  FH**iw 
Prosperianuh  The  two  friends  studied  and  wrote  to- 
gether in  defence  of  orthodox  Christianity  in  generalf 
and  of  Augustinianism  in  particular.  Tet,  although  a 
stanch  defender  of  the  doctrines  and  person  of  Si-  Au- 
gustine, be  was  no  priest,  still  lees  a  bisbop,  as  has  been 
frequently  asaetted  aioce  the  7tb  century,  bat  a  numed 
layman,  pious  and  well  versed  in  divine  lore,  who  had 
been  impelled  by  the  miseries  of  his  time  to  devote 
himself  to  an  austere  way  of  life  (ace  Sirmondt,  not.  ad 
viii,  ep,  15;  Sidon.  ApoL  and  Bolland.  ad  25  Jon.  in 
commenL  prKV.  §  1,  ad  vit.  a.  Prosperi  episc  in 
Emilia).  Constant  readers  and  zealoua  disci|dea  of  Sc 
Augustine,  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  grace,  Proper 
and  Hilary  di^layed  great  zeal  in  defending  hia  doc- 
trines againat  the  attMks  of  the  Seml-Pclagiana  [see 
Pelaoianum]  ;  but  finding  that  they  were  making  verr 
titUe  headway  against  the  heretics,  wIk>  had  largely 
weakened  ortiiodoxy  in  Southern  Gaul,  Prosper  wnncv 
about  427  or  428,  a  letter  entitled  Epistola  ad  A  ttgaf 
liaum  df.  ReUquiii  Pdagiana  Uaraeot  m  Gallia  (con- 
sidered of  importance  in  affording  material  for  tbe  his- 
tory of  Sent-Pelagianisro),  in  which  be  informed  the 
illustrious  trishop  of  Hippo  that  a  number  of  priests 
and  monks  at  Marseilles  asserted,  contrary  to  the  Ab- 
gustiniah  theory,  that  roan  must  himself  uke  the  first 
step  towards  his  justification  and  salvation  (ep.  826  and 
226  inter  Ep,  A  ug.}.  Thus  Prosper  not  only  himself 
acted  as  defender  vt  the  catholic  doctrine  againat  the 
Semi-Pelagians,  but  gave  oocauon  to  SL  Angiatinc  to 
writo  hie  two  works  on  tbe  predestination  of  tbe  aunts 
and  on  tbe  gift  of  oonatancy  (_Oe  Prtdatutatitme  Sawe- 
tvrum,  and  De  Dom  /VsgtwrmrfMs).  Bat  nut  all  those 
whom  Prosper  names  as  adversaries  of  Sl  Augustine 
were,  like  Cassian,  Semi -Pelagians.  The  hermiea  tS 
tbie  Casaian  Proqwr  exposed  in  a  work  which  he  sub- 
sequently (about  A.D.  430)  composed ;  De  Gratin  Dm 
H  Libert)  A  rbitrio  contra  CoUalorem,  Prosper,  stiU  be- 
fore Sl  Augustine's  death,  wrote  several  wnrka  agebM 
the  Pelagians,  and  especially  the  Semi-Pel^ansi  Tu 
these  works  of  contmveniy  belong  his  poem  De  Imgro' 
tit,  so  highly  admired  by  the  Jansenists,  and  a  letter  to 
acertain  Rufinus.  After  the  death  of  St.  Augustine,  his 
master  and  friend.  Prosper  resumed  with  increased  ar- 
dor his  struggle  againM  the  Semi  -  Pelagiana  and  tbe 
defence  of  Augustine.  For  this  purpoee  be  wrote  Br- 
gponriotiea  ad ei^vla  cnlummatifium  (i  e.  At^wiUmm) 
Gallorum;  Rf»ponriottn  ad  cttpihiln  o^rfiiomm  I'ta- 
eentiatiaram,  and  Pro  AvfptMtimt  Rfipowiopn  ad  Er- 
cerpta  qua  de  Gmueiui  Civifntr  mtt  musrt.  In  431 
Prosper,  with  his  friend  Hilary,  made  a  jnnmey  to 
Rome,  where  they  saw  pope  Celesttne  I,  and  coot- 
plained  that  several  priests  at  Marseilles  tanght  erro- 
neous doctrines  without  being  rebuked  by  Ihe  Gallican 
bishop*,  whereupon  the  ponriflT  addressed  his  well-known 
letter  censure  to  those  diftnitariea  (Xpittata  ad  £pi- 
teapot  GaUortm),  praiung  highly  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Angnstine,  and  denouncing  the  heresy  of  Cassian.  as 
well  as  those  who  should  either  favor  it  by  adoptiim  or 
by  suffering  its  propagation.  Armed  with  this  author- 
ity. Prosper  and  Hilary  returned  hrane,  and  from  the 
numerous  controversial  tracts  which  they  issued  aboot 
this  time,  it  appears  that  they  must  have  been  con- 
stantly waicbful  and  active  in  defence  of  orthndoxy. 
Nothing  very  deflnire  is  known  of  Pronper  after  his  rr- 
tum  from  Rome  with  Hilar>',  except  that  we  encounter 
controversial  tracts  of  which  he  wax  ihe  author.  Among 
these  are  De  Gratia  Dri  ft  I.ibrro  Arbitria  [Jbfr,  in 
reply  to  the  doctrines  of  Cassian  reepeoting  free-will,  as 
laid  down  in  the  thirteenth  nf  his  CoBatitntet  PMntm, 
whence  tbe  piece  is  fteqnently  enlitlM  De  Gratia  Jlei 
advemu  CoUatortm,  written  abnnt  A,r>.  488 Aff A<si»- 
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dkdne  editors  to  A.D.  488,  but  plsced  by  Schbaemann 
awl  otbm  befttre  A.D.  4ti4 :— 6'cii/m/iu>-«M  ex  Opmbu$ 
S.  AvguMtM  dttibatarum  Liter  hmm,  compiled  about 
A.D.  451.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  Cburcb  of  Uoai« 
MiJui>eS&.  Tbewboleurtheaburewitlbefuundiiitbe 
BcMdieliiMectiUooofthewurluorAugiMliite;  tbeepiv- 
tla  is  Bunbered  cczxv,  and  b  placed  imiDediatdy  before 
BDutber  tipoa  the  same  subject  by  Hilary  t  the  reraatn- 
iag  tneu  are  all  included  in  the  appendix  (o  vol.  x. 
If  we  believe  Gennadiua  {De  Vir,  lUuit.  c  Hi),  Prosper 
was,  after  440,  called  to  Bome  by  pope  Leo  1,  aiid  be- 
came rhe  secretary  uf  that  puntiK  We  have  no  posi- 
tive knowledge  fiif  tbe  year  ot  hia  death:  it  (alls  be- 
tween 466  and  468.  There  are  other  wrilinga  of  Pro** 
per,  amuttK  which  we  meutiuti  106  small  poems  (rpi- 
tfruMmalti),  in  which  an  equal  number  of  moral  and 
other  paasaKea  ufSL  Augustine  are  poetically  develupeil ; . 
■  universal  history,  which  reaches  to  the  year  455,  and 
of  which  we  find  the  best  aud  most  complete  reproduc- 
tion and  explanaii-iii  iu  ^ttl,  Aiitiq.  Bamag.  Cum*. 
roL  i,  etc  Tbe  tro^tise  De  Vocatiam  Oattmm  belongs 
ptubably  b>  ibose  w«iri»  wbicb  have  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  Prosper:  it  q;tvee  a  milder  ooh>r  to  the 
hard  assertions  cf  Augustine  and  HroH|)er.  Vor  a  list 
and  descrifition  of  the  character  ol'ihese  spurious  writ- 
ings, see  Smith,  Did,  of  Gr.  rmd  Horn,  Hiitg.  and  Afg- 
tioL  s.  V,  The  best  edition  of  FnajierV  wurks  is  the 
Heuediciine  by  Lebmn  de  Marelle  anil  Mangeaiil  (Par. 
1711,  foL).  For  a  record  of  the  time  when  Pnwiier's 
■tifl^reiit  nioni^aphs  first  appeare<t  in  print,  see  also 
Smith's  DiaioMirif.  Full  information  with  regard  to 
rhe  inttrrmiiiahle  contraversiea  ariiung  out  of  the  works 
uf  FruHiier  ii>  contained  iu  the  notes  and  dissertations 
of  the  Benedictines,  in  the  dissertations  of  Quesnel  and 
the  Uallerini  in  their  respective  editions  of  the  works 
of  Leo  the  Great,  and  in  a  rare  volume,  De  Virit  Ope- 
rdtra  SH,  Ptttmm  Leonu  Magm  Prvtperi  A  quUani 
DUatruaiomm  erifym,  etc  (Par.  1689, 4to),  by  Josephus 
Antelmius,  to  which  Queanel  put  forth  a  reply  in  tbe 
Epitrmerida  Parinttuti,  vol.  viit  and  xv  (August,  1639), 
and  Antelmius  a  reply  in  two  EpitttAa  Duabus  Epittola 
P.Q»emeiUPartibuMlie»poMoria(VM.\m,AU>).  See 
Tilleinont,  Mim.  vot  xvi ;  Oudin,  De  Script.  EccL ; 
Schrockh,  Kirdtenpack.  voL  xv-xviii;  Fleuiy,  ffitt. 
EeeL ;  DoUinger,  Eehrimch  der  Kirdimgewckidilt ;  Ua- 
getibach,  llitt.  of  Doctrinft  (see  Index) ;  Neandn-,  Ch. 
ffist.  ii,  680  sq.;  Bi»t.  of  Dt^moM,  ii,  375  sq.;  Cieseler, 
Ck.  f/itt.  i,  22«  sq.;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hitl.  iii,  859  sq. ;  Bahr, 
Pie  ckri»tl.'r&mi»cke  TheoL  p.  366  sq.;  Wiggers,  Aug. 
el  Pi^ttff.  U,  186  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Prosperity,  the  state  wherein  things  succeed  ac- 
cording to  our  wishea,  and  are  productive  of  sflluenoe 
and  tmwt.  However  deairable  prosperity  be,  it  has  its 
manifest  diaadrantagee.  It  too  often  dienstes  the  soul 
from  <vod,  excites  pride,  expoaea  to  temptation,  har- 
dens the  heart,  occasions  idleness,  promotes  effeminacy, 
damp*  xeal  and  eneq^y,  and  in  general  has  a  baneful  rel- 
ative influence.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Al- 
mighty in  general  withholds  it  from  his  children,  and 
that  adversity  shosld  be  their  lot  rather  than  prosper- 
ity. Indeed,  adverritjr  seems  more  beneftcial  on  the 
whole,  although  it  be  so  unpleasant  tn  our  feelings, 
"The  advantages  of  pmaperity,"  aays  Bacon,  "are  to 
be  wished,  bat  the  advantages  of  adversity  are  to  be 
admirecL  Tbe  principal  virtue  of  prosperity  is  tem- 
perance ;  the  principal  virtue  of  adversity  is  fonitnde, 
which  in  morality  is  alhiwed  to  be  the  most  henrical 
vxTtae.  Pttmpaity  best  diaoorers  viee;  adverrity  best 
diacnrers  Tirtue,  which  ia  like  those  perthmes  which 
are  most  fragrant  when  bnme<l  or  bruised."  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  understood  that  prosperity  in  itself  is 
ontawfuL  The  worid,  with  all  its  variouM  productions, 
was  rnrmed  by  the  Almighty  for  the  happiness  of 
man,  and  designed  to  endear  htm  tn  ns,  and  to  lead 
oar  minds  up  to  him.  What,  however,  God  often  gives 
oa  aa  a  blessing,  by  our  own  folly  we  pervert  and 
tnnt  into  a  eane.  Where  prosperity  ia  given,  there  re- 


ligion is  absolutely  nee  wary  to  enable  us  to  act  undei 
it  as  we  oughL  Where  this  divine  principle  influences 
the  mind,  prosperity  may  be  enjoyed  and  become  a 
blessing;  for  "while  bad  men  snatch  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  as  by  stealth,  without  countenance  from  God, 
the  proprietor  of  the  worh^  the  lighteous  ait  openly 
down  to  the  feaat  of  lifb,  under  tbe  smile  or  heaven. 
No  guilty  fears  damp  their  Joys.  The  blesung  of  God 
rests  upon  all  they  possess.  Their  piety  reflects  sun- 
shine from  heaven  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  worid; 
unites  in  one  point  of  view  the  smiling  aspect  both  of 
the  powen  above  and  of  the  objects  below.  Not  only 
have  they  as  full  a  relish  as  others  of  the  innocent 
pteaaureaoflife,  but,  moreover,  in  them  they  hold  com- 
munion with  God.  In  all  that  is  good  or  lair  they 
trace  his  hand.  From  tbe  beauties  of  nature,  from  the 
improvements  of  art,  from  the  enjoyments  of  social  life, 
they  raise  their  affections  to  the  source  oi'all  tbe  happi- 
ness which  surrounds  them,  and  thus  widen  tbe  sphere 
of  their  pleasures  by  adding  iulellectual  and  spiritual  to 
eanhly  joys," 

Spiritual  pntperilg  eonsisia  in  the  continual  progresa 
of  the  mind  in  knrnrledge,  purity,  and  joy.  It  arises 
from  the  participation  of  the  divine  blessing;  and  evi- 
dences itself  by  frequency  in  prayer,  love  to  God's 
Word,  deligl.t  in  bis  people,  attendance  on  his  ordi- 
nances, zeal  in  bis  cause,  submission  to  bis  will,  use- 
fulness in  his  Church,  and  increasing  abhorrence  of 
everything  that  is  derogatory  to  his  glory  ( 8  John 
ii).  See  Blair,  Sermotu^  voL  t,  ser.  8 ;  Bates,  Work*,  n 
297. 

ProsphfiTK  (Gr.  wpoofopa,.\.  e.  an  Mitwii),  one 
of  the  words  by  which  some  of  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers  deugnate  tbe  Lord's  Supper.  The  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  a  sacrificial  offering,  and  especislly 
the  matter  for  a  sacrifice ;  it  has  this  signification  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  ChriMian  antiquity  it  is 
used  principally  for  the  elentoita  ot  **  species"  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Later  Greek  writers  use  the  word  ivef 
fopa  as  synonymous  with  irpotr^opi,  and  rather  in  a 
moral  and  spiritual  than  in  s  physical  sense,  and  with 
allusion  to  the  exhortation,  "Lift  up  your  hearts."  The 
Latin  word  offeriorium,  which  means  a  gift  brought  as 
an  offering,  was  formeriy  applied  to  the  consecrated 
bread.  The  words  6vafopd  and  Tpovfopi  were  in- 
troduced by  Justin  Martyr,  and  lirought  Into  common 
use  by  Irennua.  Ireneus  contends  that  the  Eucharist 
sfaoidd  be  regardetl  as  a  sacrifice;  he  did,  however,  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Mosaic  socriHces,  and  speaks  of  a 
sjTObolieal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements.  See 
Coleman,  Primitine  Chrittianits,  p.  414 ;  Riddle,  CArir* 
tian  A  ntiquitiaf  p.  646. 

PrOMer,  Lorkmzo  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  a  lutit'e  of  Nt-w  York  State,  and 
was  bom  in  1805.    He  was  eariy  converted,  and  joined 
the  Church  as  a  mere  youth.    In  18*27  be  was  received 
into  tbe  Pittsburgh  Conference,  and  successively  ap- 
pointed to  the  following  circuits,  namely :  Butler,  (irand 
River,  Mercer,  Hartford,Twinsburg,Wind»or,and  Colum- 
biana.  In  1836,  when  the  Erie  Conference  was  formed, 
he  fell  into  its  bounds,  and  received  from  it  hb  appoint- 
ment to  the  following  fields  of  labor,  namely :  Ellsworth, 
Cleveland,  HaimomlMtrg.  H'Kean,  Wesleyville,  Cliar- 
doo,  Chagrin  Folia,  Wesleyville,  Edinbnrougb  Mission, 
M'Kean,  AUnon,  and  Springfield.    Thu  last  appoint- 
!  ment  he  held  in  1862.    The  next  year  he  bec&me  su- 
I  perannuated,  and  continued  in  that  relation  tmtil  bis 
j  death,  April  18, 1869.    He  was  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  his  burning  zeal  led  him  often  to  exert  him- 
I  self  beyond  bis  strength.    His  preaching  was  with 
power,  and  It  timea  his  exhortations  were  overwhelm- 
ing.    See  J/mmCm  of  A  ntmal  Cot^rreim,  1869. 
I    Proatltnte,  (n)  female,  in  Hebrew  n^l'l,  rni, 
'  n«-133,  tVd'y;>  (on  the  last  see  Geien.  rAmiii,  1197); 
(5)  iiwle,  in"  ilebrew  While  all  sexual  inter* 
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bi<l<len  by  the  Mosaic  Uw,  eapedal  prohibition  wu  laid 
upon  Isrjielitbih  women  from  hiring  tbemaelTes  aa  pros- 
tiiutea  (Lev.  xix,  29 ;  coinp.  xxi,  9);  and,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Phoenidana,  they  were  forbidden  to 
abandon  themaelves  to  the  use  oT  men  (Deut.  xxiii,  17). 
The  "hire  ofa  whore"  (nail  -,;riM;  camp,  alao  Ezek. 
xvi,  83,  and  Roaenrntlller,  ad  joe)  miiaC  out  be  accepted 
by  the  priesta  as  the  aabject  ofa  vow,  or  a  gift  of  devo- 
tion in  the  Temple  (Deat  xxiii,  18);  this  bire,oonrist- 
ing  in  a  piece  of  money  or  a  kid  ((jen,  xxxviii,  17),  if 
presented  at  the  Temple  for  a  Bacrifice,  and  received  as 
among  other  ancient  nations,  would  have  seemed  to  al- 
low prostitution  (comp,  Mishna,  Terunmlk,  vi,  2 ;  Mo- 
vera,  Phunk.  i,  680).  In  Vvphot,  a  kid  was  offered  to 
the  goddess  of  love  (Tadtua,  t*f.  ii,  8).  The  HetierH 
used  to  bring  to  Aphrodite  nindemos  the  sacrifice  of  a 
goat  (Lucian,  DiaL  Meret.  vii,  1).  The  trade  of  pros- 
titution was  sometimes  very  profitable  among  the  an- 
dents  (Herod,  i,  93).  In  spite  of  all  prohibiiious,  there 
were  always  public  prostitutes  among  the  Hebrews— 
who,  probably,  aa  among  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  prac- 
ticed dancing  and  music  (Baruch  vi,  8,  48 ;  Wisd,  ix, 
4;  1  Kings  iii,  16;  Prov.  vi,  26  sq.;  vii,  10  sq.,  28, 
27;  Amoa  ii,7;  vii,  17;  Hosea  i,  2),  and  may  have 
been  in  part  foreigners  (Hovers,  Phdme.  i,  58),  as  Phoe- 
nicians and  Syrians  (Jadg.  xvi,  1).  Syrian  harlots 
travelled  in  the  time  of  the  Koman  empire,  and  were 
called  Ambubujte  (Sueton,  Ntro,  27;  Horace,  Sat.  i,  2, 
1),  because  they  were  sometimes  skilled  in  playing  on 
the  harp  (see  Heindorf,  on  Horace,  1.  c ;  comp.  Apu- 
leieua,  iVefum.  viii,  p.  182,  ed.  Bip.).  But  the  Hebrew 
name  n^ns^  perhaps  means,  not  a  stranger,  but  t!te 
atraage  tDomoi,  like  tV^};  hence,  a^Utreu. 

The  harlots  walked  in  public,  adorned  and  veiled 
(Gen.  zxxviii,  14 ;  Patron.  8alj/r.  xvi ;  bat  see  Pococke, 
Eatt,  i,  76),  or  seated  themselves  by  the  wayiude,  and, 
with  seductive  gestures,  strove  to  lead  aside  travellers 
(Gen.  xxxviii,  14;  Baruch  vi,  43;  camp.  Dougtai 
AttaUeL  I,  p.  42  sq.).  We  may  well  sup^tose  that  the 
harlots  could  be  in  some  way  recognised  in  dress,  gait, 
etc,  even  when  they  put  on  a  show  of  modest  behavior 
(oomp.  Hartniann,  H^.  ii,  49d  sq.).  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  voting  ever  distinguished  the  harlots  from 
chaste  women.  See  Vkiu  ((}orap.  Buckingham,  Meaop. 
p.  56.)  In  the  brothels  the  girls  bore  peculiar  names 
which  had  become  by  some  chance  attached  to  them 
(Senec.  CotUrov.  i,  2,  p.  84,  ed.  Kp.).  Some  would  inter- 
pret in  allusion  to  this  the  words  in  Kev.  xvii,  5,  but 
aee  Ewald,  ad  loc  At  the  time  of  the  division  of  the 
Hebrew  kingdom,  whoredom  was  practiced,  especially 
among  the  ten  tribes,  under  the  Syrian  influeuces  then 
pouring  in  (comp.  NumU  xxv,  1  sq.),  often  even  in  ser- 
vice of  the  gods,  especially  of  Astarte  (Hosea  iv,  14 ;  1 
Kings  xiv,  24;  xv,  12;  xxii,  47;  2  Kinpt  xxiil,  7; 
comp.  Baruch  vi,  48;  Herod,  i,  199;  Juatin,  xviii,  5; 
Strabo,  viii,  876;  xii,  659;  VaL  Max.  ii,  6, 15;  Augus- 
tine, Civ.  Dei.  iv,  10 ;  Heyne,  ia  Cammenlat.  Soc.  Golling, 

xvi,  aud  see  Geeen.  m  laa,  ii,  839  sq.).  The  law  did  not 
establish  municipal  and  police  penalties  against  noto- 
rious harlots,  and  the  toleration  of  those  from  abroad 
(which  certainly  was  not  the  design  of  the  law-giver, 
though  it  is  eaflily  explicable  among  an  Oriental  people 
when  polygamy  was  allowed )  seemi)  to  have  been 
unconditional  (see  Porter,  Grerk  AnIiquUiea,  i,  364; 
Wachsmuth.  lleUtiu  AUertk.  II,  ii,  48).  The  exi«l- 
ence  of  companies  of  prostitutes  In  the  sacred  groves 
and  high-places  of  the  ancient  Jews  may  nerve  to  ac- 
count for  the  rendering  which  the  Sept,  gives  to  the 
expression  "high-places"  in  Ezek.  xvi,  89,  by  a  term 
which  in  Ureek  denotes  a  place  of  indecent  resort  The 
Sukkoth  benolh,  literally  "tabernacles  of  daughters," 
which  the  men  of  Babylon  are  mentioned  in  2  Kings 

xvii,  SO  as  having  made,  are  probably  places  of  the 
same  kind,  being  haunts  of  wickedness.  According  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  iv,  8,  23),  all  intercourse  with  a  prosti- 
bite  was  illegal,  which  is  natural,  since  even  the  sons 


of  public  hartots  could  never  attain  cittsen's  ri^Us 
among  the  Jews  (DeuL  xxiii,  2),  and  had  no  dum  to 
share  in  their  father's  inheritance  (comp.  Judg.  xi,  1). 

Ammg  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  at  the  ttms  of  tti 
appearance  of  Christianity,  [wostltution  had  bseooK  a 
great  public  eviL  The  cause  of  this  lay  by  no  mcsM 
alone  iu  the  excessive  worship  of  certain  dirinitiia 
(Wisd.  xiT,26  sq.),but  iu  the  frivolity  of  the  tinxsisii 
the  general  decay  of  morals.  In  Rome  hariots  were  le- 
gally tolerated  (Zimmerm.  Sim.  Red^aaUtrtk,  I,  ii,  489 ; 
comp.  Schuttgen,  Hot.  Uebr.  1,468  sq.).  The  laxcrtbe 
principles  of  men  in  general  were  on  this  subject  u  iu 
various  fom»,  and  the  more  boldly  they  avowed  it 
(comp.  Terence,  Adt^k,  i,  2,  21  sq.;  A'ttincA.  iii,  5,  SS 
sq.),  the  more  vigorously  were  the  apostles  compelled 
to  oppose  unchastity  where  it  had  entered  the  Chritfisn 
Church  (I  Cor.  v,  1  sq.;  2  Cor.  xii, 21;  1  Thc8&iv,3;  1 
Tim.  i,  10).  The  apostolic  decree  in  Acts  xv,  20,  t9 
(comp.  xxi,  25),  which  has  often  been  denounced  as  sot 
genuine  (Dcyling,  Ottar.  ii,469  sq.;  Kuincil,  Cmmal, 
p.  6S1  sq.),  was  sufficiently  called  fur  by  the  chanettf 
of  the  times  (comp.  Thiduck,  in  Neander's  Denhcird.  i, 
148  sq.).  The  practiM  of  prostitution  was  then  preva- 
lent, too.  among  the  Jews,  especially  the  higher  daan 
(Rom.  ii,  22;  John  viii,  7;  see  in  general  HidiaeB*, 
Mi)s.  Rrclii,  V,  281  Among  the  Romany  ibr 

'iHimiiisM"  prsriice  iif  rombitiing  immorality  with 
the  worship  of  the  gods  appears  to  have  OMitinntd 
down  to  the  days  of  Constanline,  as  is  evident  rr«n  a 
passage  in  his  life,  written  by  Eusebiua,  where  be  mm. 
tions  it  in  connection  with  the  temple  of  Venus  st 
Apheca  on  Mount  Libanus.  Sacred  prostiiutiw  funn 
a  part  in  the  religious  rites  of  heathen  nations  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  Among  the  PhoMidaii^ 
Babylonians,  and  other  Eastern  nations,  it  was  the  cas 
torn  to  erect  adjoining  the  temples  of  Ibdr  gods  rt«- 
dences  for  courtesana,  who  were  supposed  to  be  fdeafioK 
to  the  deities.  Strabo  says  that  no  fewer  than  1000  of 
these  abandoned  females  were  attacheil  to  the  temple 
of  Aphrodite  in  Corinth,  and  were  conudered  as  an  lO- 
diMpeRMible  part  nf  the  retinue  of  the  goddess  Anmog 
the  HindOfl  we  have  the  Unga  worship  (q-v.).  See 
also  AuuLTERY ;  Forsicatiok;  Harlot;  SunOHin. 

Prostration.   See  ATrrrrDii. 

Prostration  in  Praykb.   See  Posturs. 

ProtagSraa  (npwraynpacX  the  first  nf  that  riiai 
of  Greek  philosophers  whi>  took  the  name  of  SojAiiH 
(q.  v.),  nourished  near  the  opening  of  the  &th  centuiy 
B.C.  He  was  ■  native  of  Abdera,  aceafding  to  the 
concnirent  testimony  of  Flatn  and  several  otb«  writers 
(Protag.  p.  309,  c ;  Dt  Rrp.  x,  ph  606,  c ;  Heradidn 
PonL  ap.  Di(^.  Laert.  ix,  65;  Cicero,  De  Sat.  Dtor.  i, 
28,  etc).  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the  rtory 
that  he  was  in  early  life  employed  in  manual  labor, nor 
for  the  supposition  that  lie  was  a  disciple  of  l>emocrittis 
with  whom  in  point  of  doctrine  he  had  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  common.  Protagoras  mnst  have  been  older  tbaa 
Dnroooitua^  as  it  is  certain  that  Pivtagonu  waa  oUtr 
than  Socrates,  who  was  bom  B.C.  46S  (llato,  Protag  ^ 
817,  c;  814,  b;  861,  e;  comp.  D\n%.  Loert.  ix,  42,56), 
and  died  before  him  at  the  age  of  nesrly  seventy  (PUtn, 
Jfflw,  p.  91,  e;  comp.  TheaU  p.  171.  d;  164,  e;  i.V 
Ikyd.  p.  286,  c),  after  he  had  practiced  the  snphiMic 
art  for  forty  years  tn  various  (ireek  dtiea,  e^pcosUy 
at  Athens,  Frei  places  the  death  of  Protagoras  io  BJJl 
411,  assuming  that  Pythodonis  aocnsed  hint  of  teachiqc 
atheism  during  the  government  of  the  Fmir  Hundrtd 
{Qttait.  Prolog,  p.  64),  and  accordingly  aaNgna  abaet 
aC.  480  as  the  tUle  of  his  birth. 

That  Protagoras  had  already  acquired  fame  duriiv 
his  resi<lence  in  Abdera  cannot  be  inferred  from  tlw 
doubtful  statment  that  he  waa  termed  by  the  Abderitn 
Xfiyoc,  and  by  Democritos  ^o^o^ia  or  vo^a  (.XKaii. 
Var.  Oitt.  tv,  20 ;  comp.  Suid.  s.  w.  npwray-  Ai^o'icp. 
etc  Phavorinus,  in  Diog.  l«ett.  ix,  50,  gives  to  Pn^ 
tagoras  the  desii^ation  ot  ^^^j^^^f^**  ^ 
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who  called  himKlf  a  Mpfaist  and  taught  for  pay  (Plato, 
/Votoy.  p.  849,  a ;  Diog.  LaeR.  ix,  52).  H«  must  have 
come  to  Athens  berore  B.C.  446,  since,  according  to  the 
■utemeiit  of  Heraclides  I'oHticuB  (Viog,  Laert.  ix,  50), 
b«  frave  laws  to  the  Thurians,  or,  what  is  more  pmba' 
bte.  adapted  fur  the  use  of  the  new  colonists,  who  left 
Athens  for  the  drst  time  id  that  year,  the  laws  which 
had  been  dtawn  up  at  an  earlier  period  by  Cbarottdas 
fur  the  use  of  the  Chalddic  colonies  (for,  according  to 
Iriod.  xii.  II,  8  and  others,  ifaeae  laws  were  in  fince  at 
Thurii  likewise).  Whether  he  hinudT  removed  to 
Thurii,  we  do  not  learn,  but  at  the  time  of  the  plague 
we  find  him  again  in  Athena,  as  he  could  scarcely  have 
mentioned  the  strength  of  mind  displayed  by  Pericles  at 
ibe  death  of  hu  sons  iu  the  way  he  does  (in  a  fragment 
•till  extant,  Plutarch,  De  CoiuoL  ad  ApoU.  c.  xxxiii, 
Ik  118,  d)  bad  be  not  been  an  ^e*witnen.  He  bad 
abn,  as  it  appears,  returned  to  Athena,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence (Platu,  Pitaag.  p.  801,  c),  at  a  time  when  the 
sous  of  Pericles  were  Still  alive  (tW.  p.  814,  e;  829,  a). 
A  somewhat  intimate  relation  between  Protagoras  and 
Pericles  is  intimated  also  elsewhere  (Plut.  Pericle$,  c, 
xxxvi,  p.  172,  a).  His  activity,  however,  was  by  no 
meaub  reMrictcd  to  Athens.  He  had  spent  some  time 
in  KHly,  auri  acquired  fiime  there  (Plato,  Hipp,  Miij.  p. 
282,  d),  and  brought  with  him  to  Athens  many  odmtr- 
en  out  of  other  tireek  cities  through  which  he  hod 
passed  (Plato,  ProUig.  p.  815,  a).  He  was  accused  of 
atlwism  by  one  of  his  scholars,  and  was  consequently 
impeached  for  what  he  had  written  in  his  book  On  the 
Godi,  which  began  with  the  statement, "  Respecting  the 
gods,  I  am  uuable  to  know  whether  they  exist  or  do  not 
eiiit"  (Diog.  I^rt.  ix,  51,  etc.).  The  impeachment 
was  fi^wed  by  hia  banishment  (sNif.  ix,  &2;  Cicero, 
Ik  Nal.  Dfor.  i,  23 ;  Euseh.  Prop.  Evmg.  xiv,  1 9,  etc.), 
or,  as  others  affirm,  only  by  the  burning  of  his  book 
(PhikM.  K*/,  Soph,  L  c;  Josephus,  C.  Apion.  ii,  37; 
Sexl.  Emp.  Adv.  Math,  ix,  56:  Cicero,  Ding.  lAiert.  11. 
«.).  Ueberw^  says  that  it  would  seem  Protagoras 
left  for  8icilv  after  his  condemnation  and  woa  lost  at  sea 
iHut.o/PkHo9.i,  74). 

Writinffi, — From  the  list  of  the  writings  ofProtagnTas, 
which  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix,  55)  doubtless  Imrrowed 
from  one  of  bis  Alexandrine  authorities  (he  describes 
them  as  still  extant,  iori  rd  aai^nfttya  avrou  fiifiXIa 
raiVa :  com  p.  Welcker's  account  of  Pmdictis,  in  his 
JTMw  Schnfien,  ii,  447, 465),  and  which  he  gives  prob- 
aUy  with  his  accustomed  negligence,  one  may  see  that 
thiy  comprised  very  different  subjecta:  ethka  fJiifA 
AptrmvmA  ll^TiiveiiKipimtTtntiaAp&irottirptiv- 
m/tivw,  lltpi  ^ort^ifflc) ;  poUHea  (,T\tpl  itoXiTtiat, 
r^c  apxy  conurrdnwc  •  oomp,  Frei,  p.  182, 
etc);  riftorie  ('AvriXoyiwv  Svo,  ri^vii  tpurrucHv),  and 
other  BiibjeclB  of  diflerent  kinds  (npoitTfiKnKi'is,  Utpi 
pa^lioTw,  Ttipi  waXtjg.  ntpi  ruv  iv  Altov).  The 
works  which,  in  all  probability,  were  the  most  import 
taut  of  those  which  Protagoras  composed — Truth  ('AX^- 
htfi).  and  On  the  GwU  (flfpi  Oiwf) — are  omitted  in 
that  lint,  although  in  another  passage  (ix,  51)  Dir^ienes 
Laertius  refers  to  them.  The  first  contained  the  the- 
oiy  refuted  by  Plato  in  the  Tkratetm  (p.  161,  c;  162, 
a;  166,  c:  170,  e),  and  was  probably  identical  with  the 
work  on  the  Existent  (11^  rov  £»toc)(  attributed 
to  Pntagnras  by  Porphyry  (in  Euseh.  Prtrp.  Evang. 
X,  8,  p.  460,  Tiger).  This  work  was  directed  against 
the  Kleatics  (flp^c  roj^C  2f  ^  Xiywmi;),  and  was 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Porphyry,  who  describes 
the  srgnmentation  of  the  book  as  tiimtlar  to  that  of  Plato, 
though  without  adding  any  more  exact  statements. 

/JottriHM. — With  the  peculiar  pbitneophical  opinions 
of  PnNagnras  we  obtain  the  most  oomidete  acquaintance 
bm  the  lUfmlehu  of  Plato,  which  was  daripied  to  n- 
fnte  it,  and  the  Adeli^  of  the  quoUtiona  in  whi^  is 
oooArmed  by  the  much  more  scan^  notices  of  Sextus 
Emiiiricns  and  others.  The  sophist  started  from  the 
faadamental  presupposition  of  HcrocUtna  that  every- 
thiR][  Is  motion,  and  nothing  besides  or  beyond  it,  uul 


that  out  of  it  everything  comes  into  existence;  that 
nothing  at  any  time  exiits,  but  that  everything  is  per- 
petually &e«Hnui^  (PUto,  TAeat.  p.  156,  152:  Sextus 
Empiricus  inaccurately  attributes  to  him  matter  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  flux,  iiXij  pfvor)/,  Pgrrhon.  Hyp.  i, 
'217,  218).  He  then  distinguished  two  prindpal  kinds 
of  the  infinitely  manifdd  motions,  an  active  and  a  pas* 
sive;  but  premised  that  the  motion  which  in  one  con- 
currence manifested  itself  actively  will  in  another  ap- 
pear as  potuve,  so  that  tlw  diflbeiiee  as  it  were,  a 
fluetuaraig,  not  a  pemanrat  one  {Thral,  p.  166,  167). 
From  the  concurrence  of  two  such  motions  arise  sensa- 
tion or  perception,  and  that  which  is  felt  or  percnved, 
according  to  the  different  velocity  of  the  motion;  and 
that  in  such  a  way  that  where  there  is  homogeneity  in 
what  thus  meets,  as  between  seeing  and  color,  hearing 
and  sound  (tMd.  p  156),  the  deflnitaness  (tf  the  color  and 
the  seeing,  of  the  perception  and  that  which  is  per- 
ceived, is  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  corresponding 
motions  {Vrid.  166,d;  compl59,c).  Consequently, we 
can  never  speak  of  Being  and  Becoming  in  themselves, 
but  only  for  something  (rtv/),  or  of  something  (rii^c)> 
or  to  something  (irpu£  n,  p  160,  b;  166,  c;  152,  d; 
Arist.  litiaph.  ix,  8;  Sext  Emp  Hgp.  i,  216,  218). 
Therefore  there  it  or  exists  for  each  only  thst  of 
which  he  bos  a  sensation,  and  only  that  which  be  per* 
ceives  is  true  for  him  {Tkemi.  p  152,  a;  comp  Cralgf. 
p.  886;  Aristocles,  m  Etueb.  Prop,  Evang,  xiv,  20; 
Cicero,  Acad,  ii,  46;  SexL  Emp,  /.  e.  and  Adt.  Math. 
vii,  63, 869, 888,  etc);  so  that  as  sensation,  like  its  ob- 
jects, is  engoged  in  aperpetiudchangeof  motion  {Theat 
p  152,  b ;  SexL  Emp  flgp,  i,  p  217,  fol.),  opposite  as 
sertions  might  exist,  acctwding  to  the  differeDce  of  the 
perception  respecting  each  several  object  (Aiut, Mrtaph. 
iv,  6 ;  Diog.  LaerL  ix,  5 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v,  674,  a ; 
Senec.  Epi$t.  88).  The  conclusions  hitherto  discussed, 
which  he  drew  from  the  Heraclitean  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal bfcomwg,  Protagoras  summed  up  in  the  well-known 
proposition:  The  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things;  of 
the  existent,  that  they  exist ;  of  the  non-existent,  that 
they  do  not  exist  (Thetet.  p  152,  a;  160,  d;  Cratgl.  p 
385.  e;  Arist.  Mttapb.  x,  1;  xi,  6;  Sext.  Emp  AAe. 
J/u(A.vii,60;  Pgrrhon.  NgpA^IXQ;  Aristocles, m £v«e5. 
Prop.  Eeang,  xiv,  20 ;  Diug.  Loert.  ix,  51) ;  and  under- 
stood by  the  man,  the  perceiving  or  sensation^receiving 
subject.  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  likewise  to  ad- 
mit that  ccmfutation  was  impossible,  since  every  affir- 
mation, if  resting  upon  sensation  or  perception,  is' equal- 
ly Jtisttflable  (nato,  Eiakgd.  p  186,  d,  etc.;  Isocr.  Ht- 
Jnw  Ew.  p  381,  Bekk.;  Ding.  I^rl.  ix,  68);  but,  not* 
withstanding  the  equal  tnith  and  justiRableness  of  op* 
posite  affirmations,  he  endeavored  to  establish  a  distinc- 
tion of  better  and  worse,  referring  them  to  the  better  or 
worse  condition  of  the  percipient  subject,  and  promised 
to  give  directions  for  improving  this  condition,  i,  e.  fot 
attaining  to  higher  activity  (TViiwr. p.  167;  comp  Sext. 
Emp  Hgp.  i,  218).  Already,  before  Plato  and  Aristotle 
{Metapk,  iv,  4;  comp  the  previously  quoted  passages), 
Deinocritus  had  applied  himself  to  the  confutation  of 
this  sensualism  of  Protagoras,  which  annihilated  exist- 
tence,  knowledge,  and  all  understanding  (Plutarch,  A  dv, 
Colot.  p  1109,  a;  Sext.  Emp  Adv.  Math,  vii,  889). 

It  is  not  every  pleasure,  but  only  pleasure  iu  the 
beautiful,  to  which  Protagoras^  in  the  dialogue  which 
heal*  his  name  (p  861,  b),  allows  moral  worth ;  and  hs 
refers  virtue  to  a  certain  sense  of  shame  {atlAf)  im- 
planted in  man  by  nature,  and  a  certain  conscious  feel- 
ing of  justice  (^SiKt)),  which  are  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  bonds  of  connection  in  private  and  political 
life  {ibid,  p  822,  c,  etc.) ;  and,  accordingly,  explains 
how  they  are  developed  by  means  of  education,  instruc- 
tion, and  laws  (p  886,  c  etc.;  comp,  840,  e).  He  is 
not  aUfl,  however,  to  define  more  exactly  the  difference 
between  the  beautiful  and  the  pleasant,  and  at  last 
again  contents  himself  with  affirming  that  pleasure  or 
enjoyment  is  the  proper  aim  of  the  good  (n.  864.  Ktc.). 
In  just  as  eonfiised  a  maniaieidDti  W^a^^W&U 
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with  respect  to  the  virtues,  of  which  be  ■drntta  five 
(holiness,  6oi6nic — snd  Tour  others),  and  with  regard  to 
which  he  toaintains  that  they  mvs  distinguished  from 
each  other  i»  the  same  way  as  the  parts  or  the  counte- 
nance (ibid.  p.  349,  b ;  829, *c,  etc).  As  in  these  ethical 
opinions  of  Protagoras  we  see  ■  want  of  sckntifle  per- 
ception, so  do  we  perceive  in  bis  coneeption  of  the  He- 
ndilcan  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Huw  of  all  things,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  carries  it  out,  a  sophistical  en- 
deavor to  esublisb,  freed  from  the  fetters  of  science, 
his  sulijective  notions,  setting  aside  the  Hcraditean  as- 
sumpiion  of  a  higher  cognition  and  a  community  of  ra- 
tional activity  (£i'vii£  Koyot)  by  means  of  rhetorical 
arL  'I'hat  he  was  master  of  this  in  a  high  d^ree,  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancients  leave  indubitable.  His  en- 
deavoTf,  moreover,  were  mainly  directed  to  the  com- 
muntcatton  of  this  art  by  means  of  instruction  (Plato, 
I'rotag.  p.  812.  c),  to  render  men  capable  of  acting  and 
speaking  with  readiness  in  domestic  and  political  affairs 
{ibid.  p.  818,  e).  He  would  teach  how  to  make  the 
weaker  cause  the  stronger  (ruv  $itw  \oyov  Kptirrut 
wouiv,  Aristot  Rhet.  ii,  24 ;  A.  (ielllus,  N.A.r,S;  Eu- 
doxus,  in  Sifph.  Byi.  t.  t.'AlSitfpa:  comp.  Aristoph. 
Jfub.  1 13,  et<u,  2ib,  etc.,  873, 874,  879,  etc).  By  way 
of  practice  in  the  art  he  was  accustomed  to  make  his 
pupils  discuss  theses  (commattes  loci)  on  opposite  Mdes 
(sntinomicslly)  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  62,  etc.;  comp.  Suid. 
B.  v.;  Dionys.  of  llalic,  Isocr.,  'I'imon,  in  Diog.  Laen. 
ix,bSi  SesU  Em^Adv.Matk.ix,b7t  Cicero,  fitv/.  12); 
an  exercise  which  is  also  recommentted  by  Cicero  (Ad 
Att.  ix,  4),  and  QuintUian  (x,  5,  §  10).  'The  metbod 
of  doing  so  was  probably  unfolded  in  Ma  Art  of  Ditpute 
(ji'Xyn  iptoTiKiiv;  see  above).  But  he  also  directed  his 
attention  to  language,  endeavored  to  explain  difficult 
passages  in  the  poets,  though  not  always  with  the  best 
success  (Plato,  Protag.  p.  888,  c,  etc. ;  comp.  respecting 
his  and  the  opposed  Platonic  exposition  of  the  well- 
known  lines  uf  Himonides,  Frei,  p.  123,  el&).  See  Plato, 
JliptK  Maj.  p.  282,  c;  Mftto,  p.  91,  d;  Thrat.  p.  161, 
a;  179,  a;  QuintUian,  iii,  1,  §  10;  Diogenes  I^rtius, 
ix,  SO,  etc.;  Zeller,  I'hitot.  der  Griechen,  i,  244  sq.j 
Fisher,  Begitmingt  of  CkriMtiam/;/,  p.  1 1 7 ;  Butler,  Hi^. 
of  AHci^  PkiloM,  (see  Index  in  vuL  ii);  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog.  and  MgthoU  a.  v.,  which  we  have 
prinripally  used ;  Ueberweg,  Hi»l.  of  PAibu.  i,  73  sq. ; 
iltatt,  De  Protagora  Sophiita  (Giessen,  1827) ;  Sprengel, 
in  his  Xvvaymy^  rtxfAv  (Stuttg.  1826),  p.  162  sq.; 
Herbst,  Protagoras  in  "  Philos.-hist.  Studien"  (Hamb. 
1882),  p.  88  sq.;  Krische, /'orscAuR^,  i,  130  sq.;  Frei, 
QKotlitmeM  PrnUtgarta  (Bonn,  1846) ;  Weber,  Quast. 
Prot.  (M«rb.  1860);  Beniays,  in  Rhein,  Mvm. /.  Phil. 
1860  (vii),  p.  464  sq.;  Vitringa,  De  Prat.  I'ita  et  Phil. 
(Oroiul8d3);  Grotx,  Plato  (Lond.  1866, 8  vols.);  and 
hia  HiA  of  Grrtee,  ch.  IxvU;  Hallet,  Ktudea  Pkiloao- 
ptiqmt,  toL  ii;  atid  the  lil«Tatuie  under  Sophittg,  es- 
pecially Schanz,  VortoknUiMchM  PhiloiopKie  (Udtting. 
1667). 

Protala  and  (Nervals,  Sts.,  flourished  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  iera,and  were  martyred  at  Milan 
towards  the  year  68.  These  two  brothers  were  sons  of 
St.  Vital  and  St,  Valeria,  and  their  maityidom  appears 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Nero,  Their  memory  was  forgotten,  until  a  vision  re- 
vealed the  place  of  their  sepulture  to  St.  Ambrose,  when 
about  to  dedicate  the  Cathedral  of  Milan.  The  two 
martyrs  were  buried  in  the  Church  of  8t.  Nabnr  and  St. 
Felix,  and  upon  the  representationsof  St.  Ambrose  their 
coffins  were  discovered.  Their  names  were  plainly  in- 
acfibed  upon  them,  as  St.  Ambrose  announced  only  what 
he  had  learned  by  revelation.  The  bones  were  trana- 
ferred  to  the  Barilica,  and  legends  report  many  miracles 
done  by  them  during  their  transfer,  which  from  the  (>th 
century  was  celebrated  at  Milan  and  in  the  Arricnn 
Church.  The  worship  of  these  two  saints  spread  rar>''l- 
ly,  and  in  the  6th  century  a  church  was  built  and  linli- 
cated  to  them  at  Paris.  This  church  has  been  severtil 
times  restored,  and  exists  yet  in  tbat  oity.   The  font 


of  St.  Gervaia  and  of  St.  Protais  is  celebrated  «•  tbi 
19th  of  June.— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Giniralr,  a.  v.  S<e 
BoUandns,  A  eta  Sam^orum,  Jun. ;  TtUemonl,  J/«mwm 
Koditiat^ueMi  Bailkt,  Kiss  iks  &i«tfa,  19  Juin.  8h 

Gkbvaisk. 

Protaaof,  Ambrose,  a  Russian  prelate,  diidD- 
guiahed  by  a  taknt  of  oratory  unusual  in  tbe  Bukis 
Church,  waa  bom  in  1769  at  Moscow.  He  bceatac  a 
monastic  at  tweoty-flve,  and  waa  made  archimaadiilf 
ofa  monastery  near  SLPelenburg;  subsequenllyrcctor 
of  the  seminary  of  that  capital,  and  in  1804  was  elevated 
to  the  episcopal  see  of  Seula,  from  whence  he  wsti  tmn- 
ferred  in  1807  to  Kazan  and  Smirsk.  He  died  in  1830 
it:  Tver,  His  sermons  evince  a  tolerant  spirit,  Somt 
have  been  publisbed  in  Lr  Mtatager  de  tEmnpt,  otbm 
in  Le  FUt  de  la  Pafr^,  but  have  nerer  been  etdlccHd 
in  separate  foniL— Hoefer,  Biog.  CoMrafa,  i.  v. 
See  Otto,  Uitl.  t^Ihurim  LUeraturt,  a.  V. 

Protection  of  the  Chnrcb,  a  sort  of  right  of 
asylum  within  or  near  sacred  precincts,  which  prevsiltd 
in  1064  in  England  from  Advent  to  the  octave  of  Eprpb- 
any,  from  Septiiageuma  to  the  ocuve  of  Easter,  fn'in 
Ascension  to  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  in  Ember  vttiK 
throughout  Sunday,  on  the  vigils  and  feasts  aposik: 
and  saints  which  were  bidden  on  the  previous  SoniUv, 
All-Sainia',  the  dedicalionnlay  of  ^  church,  in  gtnrg  to 
synods,  ehaptcfs,  on  jnlgrimage,  bo  a  oonsecratioo,  or  la 
cbureh. 

PrOteotCraB  CakdikIlbb.  Ei^ery  Roman  Cath- 
olic state  of  first  rank  enjoys  the  right  of  being  re[«e- 
sented  iu  the  College  of  Cardinals  at  Borne  by  one  or 
several  membere  who  have  been  exalted  to  that  high 
dignity  as  natives  or  naturaliied  citizens  of  that  stare. 
At  the  time  of  the  universal  domination  the  popei, 
when  tbe  Roman  aee  was  mixed  in  all  tbe  p<^iical  con- 
cerns of  tbe  European  states  and  before  the  pmnanrat 
office  of  the  nuncio  had  become  tbe  regular  cbannd  ef 
communication  between  Rome  and  the  Catholic  rulen, 
the  cardinals  were  the  natural  representarives  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  interests  of  their  reqieciivf 
countries,  and  tbeir  poailion  was,  of  course,  one  of  csn- 
sidetable  importanoe.  But  even  in  recent  timca  their 
influence  has  nut  en^ly  vanished ;  for  as  they  ate 
supposed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  institutioH^ 
manners,  customs,  and  language  of  the  nations  they  rep- 
resent, and  therefore  more  capable  of  giving  the  nece«- 
sary  information  about  the  ecclesiastical  situation  of 
those  nations,  they  are  still,  in  the  different  oongr^s- 
tions  of  which  they  are  members,  intrusted  with  the  re- 
vision of  all  accounts  and  reports  on  tbe  religious  aSiin 
of  their  provinces^  but  especially  of  the  references  about 
the  worthinesa  of  the  elected  or  nominated  arehbitbifa 
and  bishops.  Hence  their  name  prvttetortM  tmlia*am. 
With  these  must  not  be  confounded  the  deriei  naliomaia, 
or  prelates,  who  occupy  in  the  College  of  CardtnaU  the 
situation  of  secretaries,  and  must  be  alternately  Freocb, 
Spaniards,  Germans;  nor  the  erotc^-cardimalt,  i.  e.  tbe 
archbishops  and  bubopa  who  are  proposed  for  the  or- 
dinalate  by  the  ruler  of  tbur  connti^',  nomiuted  brtbe 
pope,  and  who  received  the  red  baret  fmm  the  hand  of 
their  Catholic  sovereign,  but  must  go  to  Rome  to  rccave 
the  red  hat  ont  of  tbe  pope's  own  hands.  I'he  eardiul- 
protfctort  reside  in  their  metropolitanate,  but  have  a 
right,  on  the  decease  of  tbe  pope,  to  give  tbeir  vole  in 
the  election  of  his  successor,  and  are  thenudves  cli^ria 
to  the  papacy.  As  not  every  country  haaoneof  luaa- 
ijves  in  tbe  CoU^  one  cardinal  fteqoently  unites  in  Ui 
hands  tbe  protectorate  of  «eveial  amn  tries. —Wctza& 
Welte,  Kirehnt-Ler.  a.  v. 

Protaxliu  (also  called  lkrfores--probafaly  his  nsBt^ 
but  tnphinlsrid  into  tit*  nan>*  hv  whioh  he  i*  b«ttM 

l>ii"ifn),*n.  EtBWm  i-r.iir.'  .-f  t■<■.^li5^  he 

jiriii'iike<|  K  sehTSm  w-lui-l'i  ciiijiiiiiii  "  111  ilir  (irMOn 
.Uy  its  the  knowti  as  ihv  ,i'.i,\.f;>r,  ifi.  v  i  anil 

.V'lckiiM  (4i\lt  Ha  Joiifisj|at about  ili'r  mnl^r  of  ih» 
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had  been  made  ■  priest  by  Cjrril,  bishop  of  Alexandru, 
who  wu  well  acqtuunted  with  hii  virtues.  On  the 
death  of  Cyril,  the  see  of  Alexandria  wat  filled  by  Dio»- 
oorus,  who,  knowing  the  reputation  of  Proterius,  did  all 
in  his  power  to  gain  bis  confidence  and  intereat,  that  be 
might,  thKMigb  him,  aooompliab  bis  deugnai  Bat  Pko- 
leriiu  was  not  to  be  corrupted;  tbe  welfare  of  the 
Church  was  next  bis  heart,  and  no  worldly  preferment 
could  bribe  him  to  forego  his  duty,  Dioocorus,  being 
condemned  by  tbe  Council  of  Chalcedon  for  having 
embraced  tbe  errors  of  Eiitychea,  was  deposed,  and  Pro- 
terius was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  see,  and  approved 
by  the  emperor.  This  occaaiooed  a  dangerous  iusnrrec- 
tioo,  and  the  city  was  divided  into  two  factioos.  Macb 
mischief  was  done  on  both  skies,  and  Proterius  was 
Inngfat  into  the  nwat  imminent  danger.  The  civil 
authority  was  set  at  naught,  violence  was  resorted  to, 
nor  was  peace  restored  until  a  detachment  of  two  thou- 
sand men  was  deapatcbed  by  the  emperor  to  quell  the 
•edition.  The  discontented  party,  however,  still  beheld 
Proterius  with  an  eye  of  resentment;  tbe  attendance  of 
a  gnud  beoame  nnceswry ;  and,  altboogh  of  a  mild 
tenper,  be  was  compelled  to  procure  tbe  banishment 
of  eeveral  from  the  city.  Upon  the  emperor  Marctan's 
death,  the  exiles  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  seemed 
resolved  to  be  revenged  fur  what  they  had  suffered  in 
tbe  last  reign.  Timothy,  the  head  of  the  conspirators 
against  him,  in  the  absence  of  Dionysius,  seized  on  the 
great  Church,  and  was  uncaiionically  consecrated  to  the 
see  by  two  bishops  of  bis  faction,  who  had  been  deposed 
for  here^.  On  tbe  return  of  DmnyaiuB,  the  incendiary 
"nsaothy  was  driven  from  the  dty,  which  so  enraged 
tbe  Eutychians  chat  they  assaulted  the  house  of  Pro- 
terius, who  fled  to  the  neighboring  church  and  took  ref> 
uge  in  the  baptistery,  thinking  that  the  holiness  of  the 
place  and  of  the  season  (fur  it  was  Good-Friday)  would 
protect  him.  But  he  was  pursued  to  the  church,  treated 
with  every  indignity,  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  bis 
body  wju  dragged  about  tbe  city,  torn  in  pieces,  burned, 
■ad  the  Mbes  scattered  in  the  sea.  Proterius  was  so 
highly  esteemed  that  his  writings  were  collected  at 
once  and  recommended  as  profitable  for  study  to  the 
clergy.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on  Feb.  29;  possibly 
«n  that  day,  says  Neale,  because  his  name  was  then  re- 
stored to  the  diptycha.  See  Neale,  Hit*.  ofUu  East.  Ck. 
(Patriarckate  of  Alex.),  ii,  6-13;  Fox,  Book  of  Mar- 
^p.77.    (J.  H.W.) 

Protestant  Chnroh  of  Jernsalem.   See  Jb- 

RUSAL.KM. 

ProtAStant  Confeaalona.   See  ConrRssioMs. 

Protmtant  Episcopal  Chnreh.  This  is  tbe 
legal  tide  of  one  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which 
baa  its  local  halntation  in  tbe  United  States  of  Amer- 
ioa.  Tbe  first  part  indicates  its  position  rdatively  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  protesting  against  tbe 
errors  and  repudiating  the  claims  of  that  Church  to  su- 
premacy in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship;  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  title  expresses  lu  attitude  towards 
other  Christian  bodies  who  have  rejected  episcopacy 
on  tbe  ground  that  it  is  not  of  divine  origin,  and,  there- 
fore, not  of  nnivenel  and  permanent  obligation.  The 
history  of  tbe  Protestant  E|dseppal  Church  is  conse- 
qnently  of  mora  than  ordinary  Interest,  since,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  has  been  compelled  to  resist  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  their  prt^reas,  and,  on  the  other,  has  been 
forced  to  maintain  its  poution  among  ProtestantK,  with- 
out being  able  to  form  any  union  or  engage  in  any  con- 
cert of  action  with  them.  In  the  present  article  it  will 
be  tbe  writei's  aim  to  give  a  tolenbly  fiiU  aooount  ttf 
the  hiatoty  and  progress  of  this  Cborch,  together  with 
aone  supplementary  statements  and  remarks  in  regard 
to  iu  peculiar  claims  and  adaptedncM  for  the  great 
work  of  evangelizing  our  countiy  and  helpng  to  make 
the  Gospel  known  throughout  the  dark  plaees  of  the 
earth  where  heathenism  prevaibw 

L  aitlOfjf^Um  ■  oatoral  divisloD  nggeMa  itself 


at  once,  viz. :  (1.)  History  of  the  period  during  colonial 
times  to  the  does  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  This  pe- 
riod covers  rather  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
during  it  Church  people  looked  directly  to  the  mother 
country  for  ministerial  supply  and  rcl^[toas  privil^ee 
ingeicral.  (2.)  The  period  after  the  BevolutioD,  wbeti 
eflRma  were  suecessAilly  niede  to  obt|dn  the  e|HBOopal  Bw^ 
cession  from  England,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrcb 
was  duly  organised,  its  liturgj-,  articles,  constitution,  etc., 
were  adopted,  and  its  bishops  and  cleigy  in  difTerent 
parts  of  tbe  country  were  brought  into  union  as  one 
body,  with  tbe  General  Convention  as  its  central  legis- 
lative power.  This  period  covers  tbe  years  1788  to 
■bout  1808.  (8.)  Tbe  later  history  of  the  Church,  mark- 
ing  its  growth,  increase  in  wealth  and  numbers,  cdnea- 
ticmal  clE>rts,  missionary  labors,  and  the  like,  with  as 
full  and  accurate  statistics  as  can  be  obtained  of  ita  pree* 
ent  position  a^d  work. 

1.  Earfy  and  CoUmiat  f/utary.— la  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  century,  &t  Humphrey  Gilbert  left  England 
<  to  endeavor  to  form  a  settlement  in  America.  Among 
the  motives  avowed  as  influendng  him  were  "the 
honor  of  God,  compassimi  of  pnore  infidels  captivated 
by  tbe  devil  (it  seeming  probable  that  God  hath  re- 
served these  Gentiles  to  be  reduced  into  Christian 
civility  by  the  English  nation),  advancement  of  his 
honest  and  well-disposed  countrymen  willing  to  ac- 
company him  in  such  honorable  actions,  and  relide  of 
sundry  people  within  this  rcalme  diatreaeed."  Though 
Gilbnt  met  with  no  success  and  was  lost  at  eea,  oth- 
er efRnts  were  made  by  his  half-brother,  Sir  Waller 
Raleigh,  in  1584,  in  Carolina  and  Virginia.  These  too, 
though  in  tbe  main  unsuccessful,  were  not  wholly  with- 
out fruit.  In  1606  the  Virginia  Company  obtained  its 
charter,  and  in  1607  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  was 
begnn.  Among  tbe  articles  and  order  of  the  charter  it 
was  expressly  required  that  "the  preudents, council^ 
and  ministers  shonM  provide  that  tbe  true  word  uul 
service  of  God  be  preached,  planted,  and  used,  aceord- 
ing  to  the  ritep  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd, 
not  only  in  the  said  colonies,  but  also  as  much  as  might 
be  among  the  savages  bordering  upon  them."  A  cler- 
gyman of  the  English  Church,  Kev,  R,  Hunt,  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  and  with  unwearied  zeal,  and 
with  piety  and  devotion  worthy  the  highest  pnuse, 
labored  in  his  vocation  to  the  end  of  bis  life.  Other 
godly  men  followed,  eqmlally  Rev.  A.  Whilaker,  «tho 
has  been  honored  with  the  title  "  Apostle  of  Vilginia." 
Through  his  agency  the  Indian  maiden  Pocahontas 
was  converted  and  baptized,  and  proved  bereelf  of  great 
ser\-tce  to  the  colony.  "  As  the  first  colonists  of  Vir- 
ginia were  exclusively  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  legislature  of  the  colony  decreed  a  provision 
for  the  clergy,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  af 
tobacco  and  sixteen  bRirels  of  flour  annually  for  each 
clergyman.  As  each  new  borough  was  formed,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  portion  of  glebe  land  should  be  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  incumbent.  Tithes  were  afterwards 
instituted.  Discipline  was  enforced  by  laws  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  were  unjustifiably  severe;  and  a  per- 
emptory eiiactment  was  passed  that  none  but  ministers 
episcopally  ordained  shmild  be  allowed  to  olBdate  in 
the  colony"  (Hawkins).  Eariy  efforts  were  made  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  English  end  Indiui  youth 
by  founding  a  college,  and  ten  thousand  acres  of  Und 
were  set  i^)art,  and  Urge  sums  of  money  collected.  In 
1619,  when  Sir  Thomas  Yeardley  became  governor  of 
Virginia,  the  legisUture  manifested  <!ommendable  zeal 
in  the  same  direction.  The  officers  and  agents  of  the 
Company  wen  urged  to  tisin  up  the  people  tn  true  re- 
ligion and  virtue,  and  also  "  to  employ  their  utmoet  care 
to  advance  all  things  appertaining  to  the  order  and  ad- 
ministration of  divine  service  acoording  to  the  form 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  carefully  avoid- 
ing all  factious  and  needless  novelties,  which  only  tend 
to  the  dtsturbance  of  peace  and  nnityJJ  .The  most  — - 
nett  dcdra  wm  abown  tO|j^i«f^bflfiJ@ieg|e 
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faith  of  Gtarut,  and  to  educate  them  in  accordanca  with 
thia  faith.  Mr,  G.  Thorpe,  a  man  of  good  perta  and 
bleeding,  was  appointed  head  of  the  new  institution, 
and  it  wu  conOdently  hoped  and  expected  that  the  red 
men  would  ere  long  become  CbrialianB  and  members  oT 
A  civilized  community;  but  a  rude  shock  waa  given  to 
tbii  btqw  by  the  Indians,  who,  hating  and  fearing  the 
iotrndcra,  aa  they  considered  the  whites  to  be,  resorted, 
in  1622,  to  a  bloody  massacre;  this,  it  may  l>e  noted, 
would  have  been  complete  exterminatioR,  had  not  a 
CbriitiaB  Indian  diaeloKd  the  plot  tbe  night  before, 
and  thua  prevented  ita  entire  ruUlmenL  The  deplor- 
able T«ult  was,  the  imbittering  the  feelings  of  all  tow- 
ards the  Indians  and  a  fierce  war  of  retaliation ;  so  that, 
for  the  time,  tbe  college,  miaoonary  labors,  and  Chris- 
tian ^ucation  were  abandoned.  In  1625  Virginia  be- 
came a  rD)'al  colony,  and  though  ita  religious  ctmcems 
were  not  so  zealously  looked  after  as  under  the  charter, 
yet  tbe  pe<^  aa  a  whole  remained  ateadfaat  in  their 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  their  deter- 
mination to  sustain  it  in  every  way  in  tbeir  power. 
Virginia,  too,  where  many  cavaUera  sought  refuge,  was 
loyal  to  tbe  exiled  munarcfay  when  Cromwell  came  into 
power,  while  New  England,  on  the  other  hand,  B3-mpa- 
thized  heartily  witJi  the  "lord  protector"  and  his  work. 
After  tbe  Beatoration,  in  1660,  the  colonial  legislature, 
under  BeAeley,  the  royal  goveniw,  gave  early  atten- 
tion to  tbe  repairs  and  building  of  ehurehea,  the  canon- 
ical peifofmance  of  the  litu^,  the  ministradon  of 
God'a  word,  the  baptising  and  Christian  edncation  nf 
the  young,  etc  It  is,  however,  sadly  true  that  religion 
had  greatly  declined  among  the  people;  violent  con- 
tests occurred  between  the  governors  and  the  assembly 
of  the  people ;  the  ruling  party  was  intolerant ;  popular 
diaoonlent  increased;  and  rebellion  actually  broke  out. 
So  ii^urioua  were  these  dtsturfaancea  and  the  wicked 
passions  to  which  they  gave  rise  that  almost  of  neees- 
sity  piety  and  godly  life  and  converaation  declined; 
and  the  Church  becsme  weakened  to  such  an  extent 
that,  it  is  recorded,  out  of  fifty  parishes,  nearly  all  were 
destitute  of  glebe,  parsonage,  church,  and  minister,  and 
there  were  ttot  more  than  ten  in  holy  orders  left.  In 
1666  Bev.  James  Blair  came  aa  miaMonary  to  Virginia. 
Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  mmmisuTA-  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  a  position  of  great  responnlnlity  and 
tmat,  especially  with  regard  to  disapline  of  both  clergy 
apd  laity.  He  also  held  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  con- 
tinued at  bis  post  as  commissary  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  exercising  a  most  ben^cial  influence  in  every 
way,  and  particularly  in  restoring  and  enlar^ng  the 
good  work  of  the  Church,  It  waa  through  his  ener- 
getic cffinta  and  well-directed  zeal  that  the  College  of 
Willian  and  Mary  was  chartered  in  1692.  Ita  dengn 
was  "that  the  Church  in  Virginia  may  be  furnished 
with  ■  seminary  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  that  the 
youth  may  be  piously  educated  in  good  letters  and 
manners;  and  that  the  Christian  faith  may  be  propa- 
gated among  the  Western  Iitdians,  to  the  glory  of  Al- 
mighty Goi."  Blair  became  president  of  thia  the  sec- 
ond college  founded  in  America,  and  lived  to  a  verj- 
advanced  age. 

Tbe  neighboring  ccdony  of  HaryUnd,  founded  tn 
16SS  by  lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic,  with  some 
two  hundred  families  and  two  or  more  priests  of  that 
Church,  was  noted  for  freely  opening  its  doors  to  "ev- 
ery person  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  ChrisL"  The 
oohNiial  assembly  in  1689  decUred,  in  the  words  of 
Magna  Charta,  that  "  Hidy  Church  within  this  prov- 
ince shall  have  all  her  rights  and  privileges,"  Whether 
by  this  term  was  meant  the  Church  of  England  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  the  influence  and  membership  of  that 
Church  were  laruely  extended.  Tbe  general  pn^ress 
of  the  colony  was  so  rucceMtfid  that  at  lord  Baltimore's 
death,  in  1676,  there  were  in  Mar)-land  ten  counties  aiul 
about  nxteen  thousand  inhabitants,  the  largest  part  of 
whom  were  rmtestants.  At  thia  dat«  a  letter  waa  ad- 
drcsscd  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  a  clergy- 


man named  Yeo,  complaining  of  the  low  state  of  manh 
in  tbe  colony,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  clergy  of  tbt 
Church  of  E^land  had  no  settled  incontea  like  tbci/ 
brethren  in  Virginia,  and  that  conaequeutly  their  po- 
sition was  neither  so  respectable  nor  so  wcU  cakulatol 
to  effect  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  Efforts  were  made  m 
induce  tbe  proprietary  u>  provide  mainteuancc  for  tie 
Church ;  this,  however,  he  wholly  refused.  Sediiiow 
mo\'entents  thereupon  were  set  on  foot  against  hin  m 
being  a  "papist,"  and  it  was  malidouBly  rumored  that 
the  Roman  Catholics,  in  complidty  with  the  ImliBlI^ 
were  purpoung  to  massacre  tbe  Protestants.  Od  the 
aocessiim  of  Willian  of  Orange  in  1688^  a  ao-nlM 
"Proteetant  reTohttion"  toA  idace,aiid  for  three  jean 
tbe  government  waa  in  tbe  hands  of  the  innrgtao. 
I^rd  Baltimore  having  been  deprived  of  his  right*  si 
proprietary,  a  royal  governor  was  sent  into  Marvisnd, 
and  in  1692  the  Church  of  England  waa  eataUisbed  br 
law ;  the  province  was  divided  into  thirty  parishes  ssd 
tithes  were  impoeed  for  support  <tf  tbe  deifc;-  npea  cf- 
ery  InhabiUnt,  no  nutt«r  what  mi^t  be  hU  iriifisa 
opinions.  The  Roman  Catholica  and  Quakers  of^asl 
this  with  all  their  might,  and  with  more  or  lets  ne- 
ceas.  In  1696  new  laws  were  made,  which  still,  bm- 
ever,  recognised  the  Church  of  England  as  by  lav  n- 
tablisbed  aa  entitled  to  all  ita  rights,  privileges,  aid 
freedom.  Tbe  clergy,  feeling  the  need  tiS  aid  tnm 
home,  begged  the  bishop  of  London  to  aend  them  a 
commissary  at  least  (nnce  they  were  not  allowed  M 
have  a  biritop),  "to  redress  what  waa  amias  and  sup- 
ply what  was  wanting  in  the  Church."  t>r.  Thtwts 
Bray,  a  very  estimable  and  truly  godly  man,  wu  tb« 
one  chosen  to  fill  this  important  position.  At  grrst 
personal  sacrifice  be  accepted  it.  He  secured  as  miBT 
pious  and  devoted  dergj-men  as  he  could  to  go  wiik 
him  to  America,  and  mu  amm  enaUed  to  ineteaie  tbe 
number  of  thoae  laboring  in  If  afylatid  from  three  le 
Nxteen.  He  hegui  the  formation  of  cohmial  libTalie^ 
and  as  one  step  led  to  another,  and  as  be  perceiTfil 
how  great  was  the  need  and  how  important  was  ike 
result  of  combined  action  on  the  part  of  tbe  memben 
of  the  Church,  he  conceived  the  noUe  idea  of  fonadiai; 
tbe  Sodely  for  nmmoting  ChristiaD  Knowledge,  sad 
that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For^^  TUa 
The  latter  was  chartered  in  June,  1701,  the  fenntr  ia 
1698.  Early  in  March,  1700,  Dr.  Bray  arrived  in  Haiy- 
land,  and  entered  at  once  with  zeal  and  diligence  upsa 
hia  work.  He  assembled  the  clergy,  deliveivd  charin*. 
administered  discipline,  and  was  active  in  having  a  bin 
passed  by  the  I^slature  for  the  settlement  and  nain- 
tenance  of  the  parochial  clei^.  By  thia  biD  it  wsi 
provided  "  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  sBcramenta^  with  the  ritea  and  co- 
emoniea  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  nse  of  ike 
Church  of  England,  the  Psalter  and  Psalna  of  David, 
and  morning  and  evening  prayer,  therein  contained,  be 
solemnly  read  by  all  and  every  minister  or  reader  in 
every  church  or  other  piece  t4  puUic  woiahip  within 
thia  province"  Dei[dtc  some  oppontion,  the  king  gait 
tbe  enactment  hia  consent,  and  it  becanw  law.  Al- 
though Dr.  Bray's  stay  in  Maryland  was  terminated  n 
1701,  he  never  ceased  his  efforu  in  behalf  of  tbe  Cbtfd 
then ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  out  of  some  thirty  tboa- 
sand  inhabitants  in  Maryland  at  this  date,  the  majoiity 
were  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Carolinas  and  GetH^a  were  among  the  tstn 
colonies  in  the  southern  part  of  America.  Several  in- 
eflbclnal  eflbrti  bad  been  made  from  168D-40  to  Pmai 
settlementa  in  tbe  region  of  Albemaite  Sound;  bat  it 
was  not  till  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  that  ■ 
body  of  noblemen  (Clarendon,  Albemarie,  etc.)  undv 
took  the  task, and  met  with  success.  "Being  excitc<* 
as  they  declared, "  by  a  laudable  and  pinna  seal  for  tbe 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  they  begged  a  omain  roan- 
try  in  the  parts  of  America  not  yet  enltivated  ami 
planted,  and  only  inhibited  by  *ome  barbamus  people 
who  have  no  »^»«^o^ogt^«W  •Howri 
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eatiic  fRCdom  of  nligioua  ofunion,  uid  no  on*  vu  to 
be  disturiied  on  thcK  matun  by  the  public  authuritiea. 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that,  notwithManding 
ttM  pious  and  proper  language  quoted  above,  the  noble 
pniprietariea  made  do  provision  for  the  apiritual  Inter- 
e*ta  of  the  ooloniBta  or  for  the  convenion  of  the  Indiana. 
The  faiDous  John  Locke's  "grand  model"  of  govam- 
imdc  (1670)  turned  oat  to  he  ■  grand  bilure,  and  was 
aboUabed  in  IMS.  George  Fox,  the  rounder  of  the 
Quaker  denomination,  visited  Carolina  and  gave  quite 
an  impulse  to  the  peculiar  notions  in  religion  which  he 
entertained.  The  religious  condition  of  the  colony  at 
the  dose  of  the  century  was  on  the  whole  very  nnsat- 
ii^Ktory,  and  ungodlincaa  prevailed  to  a  lamentable 
cxtmb  Eariy  In  tbe  18th  oentuiy  the  m^Jori^  of  the 
oidoaista  were  dbKoten,  yet  acts  wen  passed  in  1704- 
6,  eacabliobing  the  Church  of  England  as  tbe  religion 
of  the  province.  This  produced  trouble  and  reristance 
of  course,  and  was  of  no  real  advantage  to  tbe  Church. 
The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  sent  mia^on- 
ariea  into  the  Carolines,  and  some,  though  mostly  in- 
eflfectual,  stni^les  were  made  to  stay  the  floods  of  un- 
godliness, fanaticism,  and  semi-beathenism ;  it  was  a 
hard  atid  almost  hopekes  contest  during  tbe  greater 
pait  of  the  eentuiy.  Georgia  owed  its  origin  to 
tborpe's  benevolent  deigns  and  eSorts  from  1782  on- 
ward. Religious  privileges  wore  freely  accorded.  The 
German  Lutherans  and  Moravians  were  early  in  the 
field.  A  small  company  of  Jews  came  aim;  and  a  body 
of  Scotch  Highlanders  founded  New  Inverness  in  1786. 
At  this  date,  too,  John  and  Charies  Wealey  wen  in 
Georgia.  J<An  Wesley  was  parish  minisler  in  Sevan* 
nab,  and  for  a  while  matters  went  on  very  well  and  sat- 
isfactorily; but  ere  long  the  strictneas  of  Wesley  in 
enforcing  the  rubrics,  and  the  diaaalisfaction  of  the  col- 
onists who  were  very  restive  under  Church  discipline, 
led  to  dimension  and  irreconcilabel  diffcieneea ;  so  that 
Wasley  "shook  off  the  dnst  of  his  ftet,"  aa  he  phnaes 
it,  and  left  Qemgia  in  disgust.  Oeoige  Wbitefidd  soon 
after  came  to  Geo^ia,  and  though  he  was  continually 
itinevsUng  to  and  from  England  and  through  the 
northern  colonies,  stirring  up  great  excitement  by  his 
tiery  zeal  and  energy,  yet  his  labors  in  Georgia  aa  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  met  with  fair 
success.  The  same  statement  may  here  be  made  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Caroltnas,  that  missionaries  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  tbe  Gospel  did  what  they  oould 
in  behalf  of  religion  and  the  Chureh ;  but  they  were 
far  too  few  and  iU-sapported  to  accomplish  much. 

Turning  our  attention  from  the  southern  cohmtes, 
where,  as  in  Tirginis,  the  Church  of  England  was  plant- 
ed at  the  date  of  the  earliest  settlement  in  America, 
and  where  it  flourished  despite  the  fact  of  being  de- 
prived  of  an  essential  element  in  the  lif^  and  growth  of 
tbe  Church,  viz.  episcopal  presence  and  superrinon,  we 
may  next  glance  at  the  more  northerly  {xirtion  of  the 
continent.  Mew  York  (formeriy  New  Metherland)  was 
first  colonized  by  the  Dutch  in  1615  onward,  and  of 
course  was  in  its  religious  character  prcflbyterian,  like 
the  Hollanders  at  home.  In  1664  it  was  seized  by 
the  Engluh,  and  became  a  part  of  tbe  colonial  em- 
pin  of  England.  Alter  a  time  the  Church  of  England 
obuined  precedence^  and  for  a  while  waa  supported  by 
putdte  tax.  Trinity  Chureh  was  founded  in  New  York 
city  in  1696t  the  Rev.  W.  Veeey  was  its  first  rector, 
and  was  also  for  fifty  years  commlisary  of  the  bishop 
of  London  t  it  is  probably  the  wealthiest  church  cor- 
poration in  the  United  States.  New  Jersey  (New 
Sweden),  in  like  manner,  and  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware from  the  mouth  inland,  wen  settled  by  Swedes  in 
16S8.  Later  (1676),  the  Qnakeis  came  in  as  colonists, 
and  thoogh  in  religious  profeswon  the  tnhabitanu  were 
prinapally  Presbyterians  and  Quakers,  yet  there  was 
toleration  to  all  other  Christian  bdievers.  His- 
■4Mf^*«  of  the  Society  fbr  Propagating  the  Gospel 
wen  at  an  early  day  earnestly  and  zcaknsly  at  work, 
at  several  pirints  in  New  Jersey,  and  besides  the  names 


of  Talbot,  Beach,  and  others,  that  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Chandler, 
of  Elizabethtown,  most  ever  be  held  in  grateful  mem- 
ory by  churchmen.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
has  ^wsys  been  comparatively  strong  in  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  was  founded  by  William  Peiin  in  1681- 
82,  and,  so  far  aa  religion  was  concerned,  was  tolerant  to 
all  of  every  name.  It  deserves  to  he  mentioned,  too, 
that,  aa  in  the  early  histofy  tiS  Virginia,  kindneaa  and 
gentleness  were  displayed  towarda  the  naUve  tribes, 
snd  no  Quaker  blood  waa  ever  shed  by  the  Indianeu 
I'he  first  Episcopal  Church  founded  in  Pennsylvania 
was  Christ's  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1695;  and  at 
rious  points  the  misuonariee  of  the  Society  fur  Pmpa- 
gating  tlie  Gospel  were,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
18tb  century,  acUvely  engaged  in  preaching  the  Goe- 
peL  Great  uogudltness  prevailed  in  all  directions,  and 
fanaticism,  in  its  most  offensive,  hurtful  form,  dis[dayed 
itself;  but  the  clergy  labored  on,  amid  every  discour- 
agement, and  their  labors  were  blessed  to  a  large  extent. 

In  all  the  colonial  enterprises  thus  far,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Church  of  England  waa  allowed  a  reasonably 
fair  and  Just  privilege  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
its  own  peof^,  and  extending  its  bonndaries  and  in- 
fluence, as  4wat  it  couU  in  amndaiKe  with  tbe  rights 
of  others.  But  when  we  look  at  New  England,  anrf 
see  what  treatment  the  Church  met  with  there,  the 
contrast  is  striking  indeed.  Here,  as  is  well  known, 
the  first  settlers  were  those  called  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  time  Puritans.  They  were  men  who 
had  been  engaged  in  long  and  fierce  contentions  with 
the  established  Cbtuch  in  Enj^and.  They  were  men 
also  of  stem  and  unyielding  natures,  and  among  them, 
tbe  leading  ones  at  least,  for  good  reasons,  aa  they  hefal, 
hated  the  Church  with  aa  nearly  a  perfect  hatred  aa  is 
possible  for  man  to  attain.  There  was  no  term  in  the 
vocabulary  of  reproach  which  they  did  not  heap  upon 
the  Church  and  its  clergy  and  members,  aa  well  as  its 
liturgy  and  services.  They  refused  to  alknr  two  cler- 
gymen of  tbe  Church,  who  were  in  New  England  in 
162S-24,  to  preach  and  labor  in  any  way  in  their  voca- 
tion; and  the  brothers  Browne,  two  of  the  origtital  pat- 
entees of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com)tany,  who  desired 
to  enjoy  the  sen'ices  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  too  only  in  a  private  dwelling,  were  shipped  off  in 
1629,  without  cercmony,  by  Endicoti,  the  governor,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were' "  factious  and  evil -condi- 
tioned.'' Thus  was  begun  that  aeriea  of  oppressive  ac- 
tions and  intolerant  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others 
which  residted  later  in  tbe  judicial  murder  of  the 
Quakers.  In  a  letter,  dated  April  7, 1680,  when  a  Urge 
body  of  Puritans  were  embarking  from  England  under 
Wintbrop  and  Saltonstall,  they  spoke  of  themselves  as 
men  "  who  esteem  it  an  honor  to  call  the  Church  of 
England,  whence  we  riae,  our  dear  mother }  and  we 
cannot  part  from  our  native  countiT',  where  she  special- 
ly resideth,  without  much  sadness  of  heart,  and  many 
tears  in  oureyest  ever  acknowledging  that  such  hope 
and  part  as  we  have  obtained  in  the  common  salvatinn 
we  have  received  in  her  bosom,  and  sucked  it  from 
her  breasts."  Yet  these  same  men  and  their  mKcet- 
sors,  with  strange  and  painful  disregard  of  the  plain 
meaning  of  their  words,  resolved  upon  and  put  in  prac- 
tice int(4eranee  In  its  most  vengeful  form.  They  had 
suffered,  as  they  evened,  bitter  persecution  and  grieve 
ous  wrong  In  England  from  the  "lord  bishops"  in  au- 
thority there,  who  gave  no  heed  to  their  cmiscientions 
scruples  in  Church  matterst  but,  so  far  from  showing 
forth  love  and  gentleness  and  kindness  and  liberality 
as  regards  other  people's  consciences,  they  seem,  when 
tbe  power  fell  into  thrir  hands,  to  have  become,  in  all 
matten  relating  to  religion,  harder  than  the  granite 
rock;  and,  with  a  spirit  as  nnpttying  and  hateful  aa 
that  of  tbe  Inqoisition  itself,  they  determined  that  no 
man,  woman,  or  child,  where  they  had  strength  to  stop 
it,  should  ever  hold  any  opinion  or  have  anv  relipous 
(aitfa  which  tb^,  tbe  "Iwd  Inethren"  of  New  ^igland, 
did  not  appnve^   Tbcy  ftp|,|mi;rflW^@«4i@hed 
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quite  as  many  denomiiiationB  in  Rhode  laknd  as  there 
have  been  in  subaequeot  dajrs.  BUbup  Berkeley  de- 
serves to  be  named  in  this  cnuneclimi  fur  bis  nuOle  dW* 
interestedaesa  snd  zeal.  In  1726  he  entered  u|k»i  hia 
great  philantbrupic  and  Christian  enterprise  of  mding 
a  college  at  Bermuda,  to  serve  nan  institution  Ibr  cd«> 
eating  the  children  of  the  idaoters,  and  suitable  am 
from  among  the  natives  as  mianMuuies  in  order  to  con- 
vert the  savages  to  ChristianitT.  In  17S8  Beifcelev 
was  in  KhtNle  IsUod,  and  had  not  the  government  of 
Walpole  kept  bim  out  of  the  £30,00u  voted,  he  would 
probably  have  accomplished  his  benevolent  dnipL 
The  next  year  fae  returned  to  Englaud,  and  relnctanl- 
ty  gave  up  his  cherished  plan.  Som  eighteen  jttn 
later  lie  caused  to  be  sent  as  «  gift  to  the  liUwy  sf 
llar\-ani  College  a  very  valuable  collectkm  of  boota^ 
ci>nUi»iug  such  authors  as  Hooker,  l^carson,  Bemnr, 
Hanimonil,  Clarendon,  etc,  and  these  no  doubt  hdpcd 
(u  leaven  the  minds  of  some  in  New  England,  who, 
weary  of  the  despotism  of  independency,  and  gricrnl 
and  diBtreaaed  at  there  being  multitudinous  secu  of  all 
kind*  and  cbanetcrs,  were  dUfweed  to  seek,  and  did 
seek,  rdhge  in  the  Mber,  staid,  and  godly  ways  of  tkf 
Church  of  England.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  here 
that  early  in  the  18th  cent4in.',  about  thirty-five  ymn 
before  Berkeley's  donation  to  Harvard  College,  a  librs- 
ry  of  booko,  similar  in  character  and  value  to  tfaoee  juH 
named,  had  been  sent  to  Yale  C<dlege,  which  was  aov 
eslablisheit  in  New  Haven.  At  this  date  there  was  Mt 
ft  single  K{iiscopal  Church  in  Connecticut,  and  very  few 
families  ofChurch  people.  There  were,  however,  in  ihK 
region,  several  earnest  aeekcn  after  tnith,  diauti^ 
and  cheerless  in  their  then  position,  atoong  whom  msr 
be  named  especially  Timothy  Culler,  an  accomplixbal 
scholar,  and  president  of  Yale  College;  Daniel  Brown, 
one  of  the  tutors;  and  Samnel  Johnson,  a  Congr^ 
tiunal  preacher  at  West  Haven.  These,  in  conpanv 
with  others  in  like  condition  of  mind,  aet  to  work  to 
examine  into  the  important  lubject  of  the  Biniftiy 
and  doctrines  of  the  apostolic  and  early  Cfanrch.  The 
result  was,  rather  to  the  astonishment  and  alarm  «f 
most  of  their  associates,  a  thorough  conviction  on  ibeir 
part  that  there  was  no  valid  ministry  except  tbroiqrii 
the  laying-on  of  the  hands  of  a  IhsIu^  and  that  tbc 
doctrines  aet  forth  in  the  I^yor-book  m  the  tne  aad 
full  expreariim  of  the  tnitb  ot  the  Gospel  Of 
Messrs.  Cutler  and  Brown  could  not  atay  any  longer  in 
Yale  College,  which  neither  recognised  nor  tolerated  ibf 
Church  of  England  in  any  shape,  but,  in  common  wiih 
Congregationalists  generally,  as  we  are  gravely  uM. 
"entertained  fears  lest  the  introduction  of  Eptscopil 
worship  into  the  colony  sbonld  have  a  tendency  gradu- 
ally to  undennine  the  roundatioos  of  dvil  and  Vel^^ 
liberty."  Accordingly  these  gentlemen  rcsigMd  that 
positions,  and,  accompanied  by  Hr.  Johnaon,  they  ssibd 
for  England  in  November,  1722,  were  ordained  to  tlw 
ministry,  and  (except  Mr.  Brown,  who  died  of  sauuK 
pox)  returned  to  America  as  missiotumee  of  the  ■ocm}' 
the  following  year.  Dr.  Culler  became  rector  of  QiriM'd 
Church,  Boston,  and  Dr.  Johnson  was  settled  at  Strat- 
ford, Coon.  Both  of  tbem  ware  amoDg  the  forenoit 
men  in  the  eoloniil  Church,  and  were  of  especial  serviot 
in  defending  its  claims,  warding  ofT  attacks,  and  jm- 
moctng  iu  growth  and  welfare.  Both,  too,  lived  till 
nearly  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  Dr.  Cutler  drins 
in  1765,  Dr.  Johnson  in  1772.  Iu  fact,  the  Church  in 
Connecticut  was  more  than  ordinarily  Ueased,  and  n 
find  that,  prior  to  the  Bev<diitton,  it  was  compatstirdy 
vigorous  and  xealous  in  good  worict.  The  nanrs 
Beach,  Seabiiry,  Jarvin,  Hubbard,  and  otben  abundsBi- 
ly  evince  this.  Without  attempting  to  go  into  dctaili. 
it  may  here  be  stated  that  down  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gok 
pel  maintained,  on  an  average,  thirty  clergymen  in  the 
New  England  sUtes,  and  about  fiiVy  in  the  other  col- 
onies One  list  of  churches  irhicb  was  sent  home  In'  a 
misNonaiy  in  l^^glff^^t^iHS^lc^*^ 


recusants  of  all  sorts.  "  God  forbid,"  said  they,  through 
Endicott,  an  im|>er8onation  of  bigotry,  "  that  our  love 
of  truth  should  be  so  cold  that  we  should  tolerate  er- 
rors!** They  allowed  no  one  who  differed  from  them 
to  live  among  them.  Convicted  Anabaptisu  were 
"whipped  munercifuUy."  Quakers^  who  with  fknat- 
ieal  violence  defied  the  magistratM  and  miDiaten,  were 
sentenced,  after  the  first  conviction,  to  lose  one  ear; 
after  the  second,  another;  after  the  third,  to  have  the 
tongue  bored  through  with  a  red  hut-imn;  and  sev- 
eral of  them  were  put  to  death;  but  iu  16l>l  Charles 
II,  by  a  peremptory  order,  forbade  further  outrage 
of  this  kind.  As  to  the  Indiana^  tbou^  the  colo- 
nista  were  under  chartered  oUigalion  to  treat  tbem 
well  and  endeavor  to  convert  them  to  Christianity, 
these  were  looked  upon  aa  having  no  rights  to  be  re- 
spected, as  wolves,  savages,  heathen,  aiui  doomed,  like 
the  Canaanites  of  old,  to  utter  excitiiim  as  speedily  as 
possible.  It  was  only  such  men  as  Ri^r  Williams  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  crtinMble  John  Eliot,  the  ApoMie 
to  the  Indiana,  and  the  comparatively  few  who  sympa- 
thized with  them,  that  helped  to  relieve  New  England 
bigotry  «id  intolerance  from  being  denounced  as  utter- 
ly detestable.  The  Puritans,  in  carrying  out  their  prin- 
ciples, organized  what  they  called  churehes  on  the  same 
plan  of  independency  as  that  employed  in  civil  matters. 
They  looked  upon  themselves  as  under  no  restraint, 
and  as  owing  no  obligation  or  courtesy  to  their  "  dear 
mother,  the  Church  of  England,"  and  they  thought  and 
acted  aa  if  they  could  Just  as  readily  have— to  use  a 
pet  phrase  of  later  days — a  church  without  a  bishop  as 
a  state  without  a  king.  Of  course,  under  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affiiirs,  and  with  such  antagonism  and  prejudice 
against  the  Church  and  all  appertaining  to  it,  it  could 
make  little  or  no  progress  in  New  England;  and  it  is  ! 
a  (act  to  be  noted  that  fur  some  aizty  years  after  the  I 
landing  on  Plymouth  rock  there  was  not  a  single  Epis- 1 
oopal  church  in  all  that  part  of  the  country.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1679  that  Charles  11,  on  the  earnest 
representation  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  through  the 
bishop  of  London,  caused  a  church  to  be  built  in  Bos- 
ton. William  of  Orange  subsequently  settled  an  annual 
bounty  of  £100  for  endowmeiiL 

From  this  time  onward,  however,  owing  to  the  un- 
wearied and  Judidous  efforts  ot  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel,  something  began  to  be  accomplished, 
in  despite  of  penal  enactments  and  bitter,  uncompro- 
mising hatred.  Missionaries  were  sent  out  to  various 
points  in  New  England,  as  well  as  the  other  colonies 
{except  Virginia  and  Mar>'land) ;  and  as  they  were 
honest,  faithful  men,  abounding  in  labors,  travelling 
over  large  disUicts,  and  ministering  the  Gospel  to  all 
whom  they  met  with,  they  deserve  all  honor,  and 
their  labors  were  not  without  fruit.  Had  the  Church 
ot  England  listened  to  that  aupf^cation  for  bishops 
which  went  up  continually  and  earnestly,  and  had  she 
been  permitted  to  send  out  worthy  men  for  the  epis- 
copal office,  the  growth  and  pmspenty  of  the  ChuFch  in 
America  would  have  been  vastly  greater  and  more  se- 
cure; but  the  ungodlinem  of  men  in  power,  the  ham- 
pered oondiiion  of  the  Eat^iahed  Church,  and  the  ac- 
tive oppositinn  of  the  Puritans  in  New  England  and  of 
the  dissenters  in  England  as  well  as  their  special  friends 
in  America,  always  succeeded  in  overpowering  the  crj' 
of  the  destitute  and  the  numerous  and  powerful  remon- 
Btrances  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel.  At 
one  time  there  were  two  ttonjuring  bishops  in  America, 
viz.  Dr.  R.Welton  and  Dr.  J.  Talbot  (1722),  the  former 
in  Philadelphia,  the  latter  in  Buriington,  N.  J. ;  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  exercise  episcopal  functions  except 
by  stealth,  and  the  government  soon  after  interfered 
and  put  an  entire  stop  to  all  action  on  their  part.  As 
early  as  1704,  a  missionary  of  the  society  took  up  his 
residence  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  continued  there  nearly 
balf  ■  century.  During  bis  minirtcy,  and  that  of  sev- 
eral helpers  in  the  work,  he  could  not  bat  note  the  de- 
prearing  eHecta  (tf  schism  and  hereqr,  there  being  then 
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abin  two,  in  Rhode  Island  Ave,  in  HuMchuKtU  twelve, 
ia  CtMinecUcut  seventeen — toUl,  thiriy-ux.  It  must  l>e 
twnie  in  mtud,  too,  tb«t  eseh  miawmvy  waa  pliced  io 
the  oevtn  of  «a  exicndve  diatrict,  and  sui^lied  u  f«r 
M  poHiible  the  apiritiul  wanti  or  the  people,  whom  oft- 
tiaiee  he  ennU  reach  only  by  long  and  even  dangerotu 
jiHinieye  to  tod  tnm  dUunt  ■etdemeiiia.  The  Society 
did  all  that  its  meanB  atlowod  in  sending  miinonariea 
in  all  practicable  directions,  and  It  may  Joatly  and 
properly  be  noted  of  ita  work  that  when  it  be^n  ita 
operations  in  the  colonies,  it  fouml  but  five  churchea; 
aiwl  when  compelled  by  the  revolt  of  tiie  coloniea  to 
doM  Ita  labon,  it  left  the  coontiy  with  aome  two  taim- 
dred  and  fifty  diurch«& 

The  Church  of  England  in  America  waa  peculiarly 
unhappy  in  its  poaitJnn  just  before  and  at  the  period  of 
the  Kevolution.  It  had  no  popular  favor  to  fall  back 
ii|H>n  in  ihtiae  tlaya  of  triaL  It  waa  small  in  proporti<Mi 
til  other  Christian  l>ndics,  enpecially  in  tin  Dwth,  and  it 
waa  hated  and  deapiaad  by  the  iU-infomMd  multitude, 
w-ho  regarded  it  aa  virtually  identical  with  prieatcraft 
aod  tyranny.  A  conaiderabie  number  of  ita  clergy,  par- 
ttc«ilariy  Ih'we  who  were  Eiigliah-bom,  felt  compelled 
by  their  ordination  vows  to  adhere  to  the  caose  of  the 
kiiiK.  This  was  rare  to  bring  distren  and  trouble  upon 
them  and  the  Church  likewise;  for  when  the  dl«putea 
with  the  mother  country  reached  that  crina  which  cul- 
niiiiated  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  hesitation  aa  to  the  ride  which  every  nan 
muaC  take.  Then  it  became  a  neoeanty  fhr  a  man  to 
nds  with  his  country  or  with  the  king's  party;  he 
must  be  a  patriot,  heart  and  miil,  or  he  must  be  ranked 
with  and  Miffer  with  the  odious  Tories.  The  result  was 
the  abandonment  of  their  fields  of  labor  by  nwet  of  the 
clergy  in  the  employ  nf  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  (Gospel,  who  found  (heir  only  safety  in  flight  to 
Knxland  or  the  British  provinces;  the  closing  of  neariy 
•11  the  churches;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  disgraceful 
ruin  and  defilement  heaped  upon  many  church  etiificee. 
It  was  none  the  less  hard  and  unjuat  to  American 
churchmen  to  be  forced  to  bear  all  this  in  addition  to 
the  criab  of  war,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  simple  justice 
CO  put  it  on  record,  to  the  perpetual  honor  of  the  Church 
ami  the  vindication  of  iu  members  against  the  freely 
ctmilatcd  chi^  of  lack  of  patriotism  in  the  gieat 
*uti|Cl^e  ^inat  the  tytanny  of  the  Enf^ish  govem- 
ment:,  that  the  commander-in-chief  of  our  army  was  a 
churchman,  and  the  Srstchaplain  of  Congpreaa  waa  Will- 
iana  While,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

2.  UUtory  nhtequmi  to  fke  JUrolatitm,  including  the 
full  organization  ami  entnnce  on  ita  work  of  tiie  Prot- 
estant Kpiscopal  Cbnicfa  in  the  Gnited  Stateai — When, 
St  last,  the  war  was  over,  and  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  acknowledged  (lliiS),  it  became  a 
matter  of  immediate  concern  to  those  who  had  hereto- 
fore  be^  dependent  on  England  for  ordination  of  cler- 
iry,  and  for  efficient  and  sl«ady  help  front  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  to  aacenain  what  waa  now 
to  b«  done.  Hert  they  were,  few  in  numben  oompara- 
tiT«Iy ;  cut  oirfrom  all  direct  cimnection  with  the  Eng- 
lish Charcta ;  having  not  even  the  small  onmfort  of  be- 
ins'  coHMdercd  as  any  longer  in  the  dioceee  of  London ; 
with  no  means  of  helping  themselves;  no  bishops,  few 
clef^y,  and  these  scattered  over  a  la^  surface  of  coun- 
trv ;  in  great  perplexity  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be 
purvaed;  and  reduced  pretty  neariy  to  the  condition  of 
hopelesa  uncertainty.  In  Virginia,  ter  inatanoa.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ReroluUon,  there  were  164  ehnrebea 
and  chapela  and  91  clergymen;  attbednae  of  the  great 
mtrugg^  a  large  number  of  theae  churches  had  been  de- 
strnyed ;  96  parishes  were  extinct  or  forsaken ;  of  the 
remaining  72,  there  were  S4  without  ministerial  ser- 
rioe«;  while  of  the  91  clergy  only  28  rmained.  But, 
baid  and  distressing  as  waa  the  state  of  afflun,  it  was 
not  allof^ber  dM^wrate*  The  gnat  Head  of  the 
CbMidi  did  not  abandon  hia  ram^  in  their  tronble. 
VIII.-W 


Those  brave  and  honest  men  who  bad  tried  for  yean 
and  yeare  to  induce  the  government  aod  Church  of 
England  to  allow  them  to  have  a  bishop — were  thor< 
ou^ly  ouisdoua  that  they  must  not  now  give  up  in 
detfwir.  The  mean  and  paltry  leasona  of  state,  and 
the  venomous  prejudice  that  had  been  stirred  up  ftom 
this  side  <rf  the  walcr  againet  the  continaons  supplica- 
tion for  a  bishop  during  nearly  a  century  just  past — 
theae  could  cenainly  no  longer  have  any  force;  for  now 
there  was  a  new  natiim  in  the  world,  in  no  wise  ham- 
pered by  any  union  of  Church  and  State;  now  itcoiihl 
not  be  pretmtded  that  there  was  any  danger  to  public 
liber^  from  the  EiMaoopal  Chnrch  having  and  enja>-- 
ing  what  it  regarda  aa  essential  to  Ita  very  life  and 
growth.  To  us,  st  this  day,  when  a  century  of  exist- 
ence has  been  granted  to  the  United  %atea,  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  haa  proved  ita  right  to  tie 
what  it  haa  now  become,  it  seems  almost  iiicredil>le 
that  it  oould  ever  have  been  seriously  urged  against 
that  Church  tbat  its  having  biahopa  of  ita  own  waa 
(in  some  strange,  unaccountable  way)  hurtful  and  dan- 
gerous to  liberty  and  true  patriotism.  However  singu- 
lar it  may  appear  that  such  an  opinion  sboidd  prevail 
among  fair-minded,  intelligent  persons,  the  fact  is  indis- 
putable; this  opinion  did  prevail,  and  did  cause  great 
trial  and  sufTering  to  the  Church  in  America.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  aa  prejudice  is  usually  utterly 
unreasoning,  and  will  liaten  to  nothing  which  militates 
against  ita  praoonceivad  oonehisiaitt^ao  wa  have  no  al- 
temativa  but  to  attribute  some,  at  leaat,  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Epiacopal  Church  to  this  hard,  stony  preju- 
dice; while  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  large  part  of  the 
opposition  arose  from  settled  haired  towards  the  Church 
and  a  determination  to  prevent  its  growth  and  influ- 
ence. Bishop  White's  lastlmony  is  instrucrive  in  tbia 
connection.  Writing  in  1886,  he  Baya,**Wbat  a  won- 
derful change  haa  the  author  lived  to  witneaa  iu  ref- 
erence to  American  episcopainri  He  remembers  the 
ante -revolutionary  time*,  when  the  presses  pnifitsely 
emitted  pamphlets  arid  newspaper  disquisitions  on  thie 
question  whether  an  American  bishop  were  to  be  en- 
dured; and  when  threats  were  thrown  out  of  throwing 
such  a  person,  if  sent  among  us,  into  the  river,  although 
hia  ageiK^  was  advocated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  a  com- 
munion submitting  itaelf  to  hia  apiritnal  Jurisdiction. . . . 
The  order  haa  existed  among  na  far  neariy  the  half  of  a 
century,  and  not  a  single  complaint  baa  been  heard,  ei- 
ther of  usurpation  to  the  injury  of  any  other  denomi- 
nation, or  of  arbitrary  government  within  our  own." 
Organization  and  union,  as  far  aa  practicaide,  were  now 
nf  first  importanccb  It  waa  no  new  thing  for  the  cler^ 
gy  to  meat  in  th^r  aevetal  diatrieta  from  year  to  year. 
This  had  been  dona  at  intervals  all  through  tha  18th 
century,  up  to  the  end  of  the  colonial  period.  In  Tir^ 
ginia  aiid  Har]*Iand,  where  the  Church  of  England  waa 
established  by  law,  meetings,  consinting  of  a  Urge  nnm- 
ber  of  the  clergy  snd  laity,  were  held  in  the  spring  of 
I7$i-S6.  In  Virginia,  the  chief  effort  was  to  rid  the 
Church  of  State  contid,  to  obtain  liber^  to  act  freely 
in  eodaMaatieal  matters,  and  to  have  the  Epiacopal 
Church  incorporated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  state,  ao  as  to  hold  and  retain  ita  rights  of  proper^r 
in  chnrches,  glebe  lands,  etc  A  general  willingness 
was  expressed  of  uniting  with  Episcopal  churches  in 
other  states;  but  ground  was  taken  in  r^rd  to  bish- 
ops and  their  oiRce  and  position  which  alarmed  (he 
Northern  churches.  The  Virginia  norion  waa  to  re- 
dnee  a  bishop  to  tha  lowest  poesihla  pcdnt,  to  aae  him 
simply  for  ordaining  and  conHnnlng.  to  main  him  serve 
as  a  parish  minister,  and  be  amenahte  to  the  conven- 
tion, et&  In  Haryland,  a  apecial  effort  was  made  to 
secure  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  for 
objects  similar  to  tboee  Just  named  in  the  ease  of  Vii^ 
ginia;  "a  declaration  of  certain  ftondaflaental  rightaand 
libattica  of  the  Protestant  Eiriscopal  Qineb  of  Mary- 
land" was  srt  forth;  and  Dr.  William  Smith  wasebos- 
en  to  BO  to  England  for  t^ g.^)^^ 
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coptl  orders.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that,  for  vari- 
uiu  and  aufficlent  reuoiis,  Dr.  Smith  did  nut  obtain  the 
inoper  papers,  and  wu  never  coDsecrated.  Farther 
■Miih,  a  ciinveiition,  cofuisUug  of  «  emill  number  of 
clergy  awl  laity,  was  held  in  Charieston,  8.  (X,  in  1785- 
86.  The  feeling  agunst  the  Church  ut  England  was 
very  bitter  in  that  part  of  the  conntry,  which  had  suf- 
feml  greatly  frum  the  rara^  uf  the  Rrilish  armies. 
TliiH  convention,  acknowledging  the  need  of  the  three 
■irden  in  the  mimBtry,  was  willing  to  go  so  far  as  a 
general  approval  of  union,  but  stipulated  that  there 
was  to  be  no  bishop  settled  in  thai  state  without  the 
cousent  uT  the  Church  there.  In  Jaooary,  17S4,  Dr. 
Beaeb,  of  New  Bmnswick,  N.  made  a  suggestion  to 
nr.  White,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Provooet,  of  New 
York,  that  a  conference  of  as  many  of  the  clergy  as 
could  be  conveniently  got  together  be  held,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  condition  of  Church  affairs.  Previ- 
ously to  this,  in  August,  178*2,  before  the  recognition  of 
American  hidependenee,  and  when  it  nemed  aa  if  the 
miniKtry  of  the  Church  were  almost  mnihiUted,  Dr. 
White  bad  issued  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Case  of 
the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United  Sutes  Consid- 
ered." In  this  pamphlet,  which  excited  considerable 
attention,  the  writer,  apprehending  the  poesibiliiy  of 
the  Church  being  compelled  t»  go  forward  without 
obtaining  the  succeseion  from  England,  advocated  the 
fbrmation  of  a  new  body,  without  bishops  in  the  regular 
line— in  fact,  a  new  preabyterian  denoaiaation.  This, 
howerer,  was  only  in  case  cheolate  necessity  required 
Mich  a  course,  and,  as  bishop  White  himself  subeequent- 
ly  Slated,  it  was  suggested  only  for  such  a  possible  state 
uf  affairs.  The  writer  was,  in  reality,  loo  good  a  church- 
man not  to  embrace  joyfully  the  opportunity  which  was 
■■flered  three  years  later  of  obtaining  the  succession  in 
the  English  lin&  A  meeting  of  several  ctergymen  from 
New  York,  Pennsylrania.  and  New  Jersey,  members  of 
the  Corporation  for  the  Kelief  of  Widows  and  Children 
of  Clergymen,  was  held  iu  New  Brunswick,  Hay  II, 
1784,  At  this  meeting  a  number  of  laymen  were  also 
present,  and  another  meeting  was  appointed  for  Octo- 
ber in  the  ssme  year  in  New  York.  Accordingly,  Oct. 
6, 1784,  some  fifteen  clergymen  from  New  EngUnd, 
New  York,  New  Jersej-,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  and 
eleven  laytnen  from  the  same  stales,  assembled  in  New 
York.  The  principal  result  was  the  making  of  eevenl 
important  recommendations,  such  as,  that  there  be  a 
■  leiteral  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  that 
each  state  send  clerical  and  lay  deputies;  that  the  doc- 
trines held  by  the  Church  of  EngUnd  be  adhered  to; 
that  the  Prayer-book  be  altered  .only  in  so  far  aa  civil 
changes  demand  t  that  in  any  state  having  a  bishop,  he 
be,  tx  officio,  a  member  of  the  convention  %  that  the 
clergy  and  laity  deliberate  together,  but  vote  separate- 
ly ;  that  the  first  meeting  of  a  general  convention  be 
tield  in  Phihidelphia  on  Tuesday  before  the  Feast  of  St. 
Michael,  in  1785,  etc.  Pmb^ly  the  most  important 
benefit  secured  by  the  action  of  this  body  was  a  reci^- 
nition  of  the  valne  and  need  of  Iqr  repreeentation  as 
not  only  right  in  iteelf,  but  alao  in  admirable  harmony 
with  the  constitution  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  New  England  feeling  was  quite  strong 
against  the  having  a  lay  element  in  Church  councils, 
and  for  a  few  years  it  appeared  as  if  serious  discord 
might  arise,  and  binder  the  union  of  the  churches  in 
the  several  sUtes ;  but,  happily,  the  point  was  conceded, 
though  with  some  reluctance,  by  the  Connecticut  bish- 
op and  clergy  in  1789.  One  other  ptdnt  itf  difference 
existed  at  the  time.  The  Coimeetieot  eentiment  was 
decidedly  In  favor  of  securing  a  bishop  first,  and  then 
proceeding  to  act  as  a  fully  oiganised  Church,  in  pasmng 
laws,  nvtsing  the  liturgy,  etc,  and  such  was  the  course 
Adopted  in  thatstite.  Dr.Samnel  Seabiiry,bishnp.elecl. 
meeting  with  annoying  difficnltica  and  ddays  in  Eng- 
Isnd,  was  oonsrcrated  hy  Scotch  bishops,  in  November, 
1784,  and,  on  his  reiiim  home  early  in  the  nmmer  of 
1 781^  entered  at  once  upon  hia  dntiee  as  bishop  ef  Con- 


necticut. The  churches  in  the  middle  and  mofe  eoat^ 
erly  portions  of  the  country  held  an  oppoaite  opiniia  i» 
that  entertained  in  Counectknt  and  Maaaachnarititsad 
in  acoordanoe  therewith  went  fatwaid,  and  look  Terio« 
steps  antecedent  to  the  obtaining  of  thie  aiiccejiiiw  6m 
England. 

The  Arrt  meeting  of  clergy  and  Imty  which  oan  pn^ 

erly  be  considered  as  approaching  to  a  general  coarts- 
tiun  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  September  and  Octofcr, 
1786.  Seven  states  were  represented  by  16  thigjis 
and  26  laymra.  It  was  hoped  that  bishop  Beabarr 
some  of  the  New  England  clergy  might  be  prtsnt: 
but,  as  they  were  not  satisfied  as  yet  on  eevenl  pMsn. 
they  dedined  attending.  Dr.  White  was  chosea  fra- 
ident,  and  Dr.  Uriffith,  of  Virginia,  secrvtaiy,  and  tbt 
convention  proceeded  promptly  to  the  work  of  erpa>- 
iution  and  revision.  A  plan  for  obtaining  the  e(Mt»- 
pal  succeoeton,  and  an  addreee  to  the  arrhbisbops  mi 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  were  riinr  nnsfil  mi 
agreed  npnn.  These  p^wrs  were  mainly  the  pisdso 
tion  of  Dr.  White,  and  were  manly  and  dignified  ia  tmi 
and  statement,  A  draft  of  alterations  of  the  lifai|7,n 
wrier  to  adapt  it  to  the  existing  condrtion  of  dTfld- 
faire,  and  to  get  rid  of  certain  offensive  featarts,  n* 
submitted,  as  was  also  an  "  £ecle«astical  Constitatiwi:' 
and  the  work  went  on  vigorously  till  the  doae  ef  At 
sewion,  OcL  7,  The  committee  on  altering  and  ie- 
proving  the  Prayer-book  were  Drs.  White,  W.  Sauk 
and  Wfaaiton.  They  were  utborised  to  innke  ckHp* 
of  various  kinds,  **bnt  in  soeb  a  manncT  Hut  mik- 
ing  in  form  or  substance  be  altered to  aecoofpaaj  tk 
volume  with  **  a  proper  preface  or  addrese.  seuiiq:  linb 
the  reason  and  expediency  of  the  alterations;"  and  r 
publish  the  work  for  the  use  of  Episcopal  ekaRlwL 
The  result  of  their  labnre  was  the  "  Proposed  Bsok."  m 
it  is  known  in  Cbarcb  history.  The  major  part  «f  ik 
alteratiwis  were  made  Inr  Dr.  Smith ;  and  these  dMi- 
tilln^bnth  as  to  matter  and  spirit,  deaer^-e  the  actnua 
ofereri*  student  of  our  hislory.  Besides  a  iMTft  wm- 
ber  of  verbal  changes,  the  article  "He  descended  isi* 
hell,"  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Nicene  and  Ilk 
nasian  Creeds,  were  ejected ;  the  "  Articles  ef  Jtd^* 
were  reduced  to  twenty ;  a  calendar  and  taide  «f  M*- 
days  wen  set  forth;  a  long  preface  (the  bans  sflkt 
preface  to  the  Book  of  Conmon  Prayer  as  it  aae 
was  added,  etc.  The  volume  proved  to  be  i|irilc  mm- 
isfactory.  Its  changes  were  looked  upon  as  tm  laAci 
by  many  of  the  clergy  and  conventions;  andhanUrW 
the  book  been  issued  before  it  became  evident  thtt  ik 
Church  was  not  ready  or  willing  to  accept  it.  Fm 
ever^'  quarter,  when  state  convenlionB  met,  annndnw* 
were  propoeed  and  urged  npon  the  aitcntioa  cftkr 
Church ;  and  imwbere  was  the  botA  adopted,  taetfi  a 
a  few  churches  for  temporary  use.  Biiihop  Whiif  an 
it  was  "a  great  error"  to  print  the  book  at  aJl  in  iniki 
condition,  and  still  more  to  print  a  large  editiaa  in  k^ 
of  getting,  by  iu  sale,  peainiart-  returns  to  be  wiC 
charitable  purposes.  It  was  a  crude  and  iD-d>p«(4 
affair,  and  it  never  received  the  first  sancticn 
Church.  Subsequent  general  convenlimia  igiwH  fl 
alb^ther,  and  it  will  ever  remain  as  the  *F(sp^ 
Book,"  notthe  Book  of  Common  PraycrwhiAnshr 
adopted,  and  is  the  Church's  permanent  heritapL 

At  the  meeting  of  the  next  convenlioD  in 
phia,  June  20, 178iS,  ten  clerg^'  and  eleven  layBfi 
present.    The  prospect  was  by  no  means  eiHMUgitt 
Indeed,  as  bishop  White  states,  '*the  oonrvsM  v 
sembled  under  drcumstances  wMeh  bom  ■nvv 
pearancce  of  a  disiblntion  ttf  the  union  in  tin  w1 
stage  of  it."  The  correspondence  with  the  arcUiiM 
and  bishops  in  England  made  it  evid«it  that  thcwi 
an  apprehension  existing  in  their  minds  that  tbt 
ican  Episcopal  Church  was  scarcely  sonitd  in  tW  M 
and  they  answered  cantiously.and  with  waeivt  ii 
gard  to  the  application  for  the  ejHS00pM&  Tte"* 
quite  natural, and  it  needoecaainn  nosnrpn«tlaiiV< 
objected  to  "«nffi  <f^,^,f@^gfte  ftam*- 
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and  to  Ttriuoa  ftttum  in  the  **Eceleaiiiticd  CoimU* 
tatum,"  M  it  wu  then  MtmageA.  Renewed  and  lUt- 
tinet  aaMnoees  wen  expected  from  tbe  AmerieKD 
Cburch  that  there  was  no  intention  whatever  on  its 
pait  of  departing  from  the  Church  of  England  in  doc- 
trine, or  in  discipliufl  and  wonhip,  except  in  so  far  as 
changed  civil  relatioui  made  it  neccsMry,  before  tbe 
renerable  prelates  were  wilUng  to  act  as  they  were 
asked  to  Aa.  There  WH  also  eonsiderabk  unpleasant 
feding  excited  by  ao  expreaaed  dctennination  of  ser- 
enl  memben  of  the  coaventioQ  (Proroost  and  B.  Smith 
eqiccillly)  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  bishop 
Snbiiry's  orders,  obtained  from  the  line  of  the  Sootcb 
noajuring  biahopa.  The  convention  showed  its  good 
sense  and  discretion  by  refusing  to  take  any  action  in- 
imieal  to  the  bishop  of  OoDnecticnt  or  hia  position ;  a 
icaolntion  simidy  was  passed  advising  tin  ebnrohea 
then  represented  in  oonventioo  not  to  receive  ministers 
oeriainetl  by  any  bishop  in  America,  during  tbe  appli- 
cation  pending  to  the  English  bishops  for  episcopal 
consecration.  "A  General  Constitution  of  the  Frot- 
estant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,"  freed 
from  some  serious  former  objeciinns^  was  agreed  upon, 
aa  alao  an  answer  to  the  letter  ftom  the  archbisbopa 
and  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Etigtsnd.  This  bitter, 
with  tbe  constitution,  it  wss  hoped  and  expected  would 
)(ire  «ntire  satisfaction.  At  an  adjourned  meeUng  held 
in  Wilmington,  DeL,  in  October,  1786,  tbe  letter  just 
before  received  from  the  archbisbopa  and  bishops,  with 
forms  of  testimonisls  and  the  act  of  partiament  author- 
izing  the  oonsecrstion  of  bishops  for  foreign  countries, 
were  read,  and  appropriate  action  was  taken.  A  de- 
daraCory  **  Act  of  the  General  Ounvention  of  CSerieal 
and  Lay  Deputies  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
ill  che  Slates  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  South  Carolina"  was  passed ;  and  it 
was  determined,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  reeom- 
mendauon  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  to  restore  the 
onttted  article  (descent  into  hell)  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  to  put  baek  in  ils  proper  place  in  the  Prayer-book 
die  Nioeiw  Creed.  At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved 
that. the  Athanarisn  Creed  be  amitte<l  altogether,  only 
one  clei^'raan  voting  in  its  favor.  Testimonials  were 
signed  in  behalf  of  Dr.  White,  Dr.  Provoost,  and  Dr. 
((rifflth,  bishops  elect  respectively  of  Pennsylvanis, 
New  York,  and  Virginia,  The  convention  refused  to 
give  m  like  testimonial  in  favor  nf  Dr.  W.  Smith,  bish- 
op elect  of  Harj-land.  On  Nov.  2,  Dra.  Whit« 
and  FtovooaC  embarked  fw  Knglaod,  and  arrived  on 
the  SOth;  Dr.Oriaith,for  penond  reasons,  waa  unaMe 
to  accompany  them.  When  they  reached  London,  they 
were  introduced  to  the  archbishop  by  the  American 
minister,  John  Adams,  who,  as  bishop  White  says,  in 
hia  Memoirt,  "in  this  particular,  and  in  every  in- 
atanoe  in  which  his  peraond  attentions  could  be  either 
of  use  or  IB  an  eridenee  of  his  raspeet  and  kindness, 
eoMianed  to  manifest  hia  ooncem  tar  the  interesta  of  a 
Church  of  which  he  was  not  a  member."  After  some 
little  fiday,  owing  to  Pariiammt  not  being  in  session, 
the  consecration  took  place,  Suitday,  FeK  4,  1787,  in 
Lambeth  chapel.  The  two  archbishops,  and  the  bish- 
ops of  Bath  and  Wells  and  of  Peterborough,  united  in 
the  solemn  act  of  giving  the  apostolic  succession  to  the 
American  Church.*  The  new  bishops  very  soon  le(t 
KogUnd  fur  home,  and,  after  a  long  voyage  of  anme 
seven  weeks,  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  aftmioon  of 
EvtoMlay,  April  7.  Thus,  at  lost,  was  secured  for  the 
Protestant  Episoopd  Church  in  the  United  Stales  the 
hmg  and  earnestly  sought-fnr  privilege  of  having  its 
urgaoication  rendered  complete;  thus,  too,  from  this 
date  it  took  its  place  as  a  distinct  national  branch  of 
lha  Church  of  Chriat,  with  dl  the  privil^es  and  dudw 
and  respondbilities  thcrennto  attached. 

*  This  was  cennhily  a  connection  bj  ordioatloa  with  the 
RatahUstted  Chnrch  of  Enetsnd,  hni  whether  it  was  imty 
an  "ejioafliHB  aneee«f4mi,"  h  a  very  dMterent  question, 
wUeh  wedo  nottbtaiktUa  the  pmper  ptaee  todlsnm— Xu. 


TbeGenerd  Convention  of  1769  assembled,  July  tS, 
in  Pbiladel^ia,  bishop  White  presiding ;  bishop  Pro- 
voost was  absent.  There  were  seventeen  dergymm  and 
nxteen  laymen  present  from  seven  states,  including 
South  Carolina;  but  none  came  from  New  £nglan£ 
An  application  was  made  by  the  cle^  of  MassachuseUs 
and  New  Hampshire,  asking  fiar  the  consecration  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Bass  as  bishop.  This  application  was 
placed  on  the  ground  that  than  were  now  three  t»sh- 
ops  (the  proper  canoiiicd  number)  in  America,  and  that 
consequently  they  were  fully  aUe  to  act  in  the  premises, 
A  reeoluticHi  wss  unanimously  paned  "that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  convention,  the  consecration  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr,  Seabury  to  tbe  episcopal  office  is  valid,"  and 
the  general  sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor  of  compli- 
ance with  tbe  request  of  the  Haasachusetts  clergy. 
There  was,  however,  an  obetade  which  hindered  this 
compliance  at  this  time,  vie,  the  obligation  which  blab- 
ops  Wliite  and  Provoost  ielt  themselves  to  lie  under  to 
the  English  bishops,  not  to  consecrate  any  to  the  epia- 
oopd  office  until  there  were  three  in  the  English  line 
in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Griffith,  in  Hay,  1789,  relin- 
quished his  appointment  as  Usbop  dect  of  Vii^nia, 
and  died  in  Philadelphia  during  the  session.  Hence, 
it  was  thought  beat  not  to  act  at  prsasnt  npoa  the  ap- 
plicalion  from  Hassachuaetts.  A  body  of  canons,  ten 
in  number,  was  adopted ;  a  General  Crasdtution  of  the 
Church  was  agreed  upon  in  substance;  an  appropriate 
address  was  prepared,  thanking  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  for  their  good  offices  in  regard  to  the 
episcopate;  also,  an  address  woe  sent  to  tbe  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  courteously  answered 
by  Washington ;  and  ibc  convention  adjourned,  August 
B,  to  meet  ^ain  in  the  same  |dace.  Sept  29.  An 
important  part  of  the  object  of  Ibis  adjourned  aeosion 
was  to  secure  tlie  nirion  of  the  churches  in  New  Eng- 
land with  those  already  Joined  ti^ther.  This  wad 
now  happily  accomplished.  Bishop  Seabury  appeared, 
and  took  his  place  aa  a  member  d*  the  convention,  as 
did  also  deputies  nrom  Coonecticnt,  Haanehnsetia,  and 
New  Hampshire.  The  third  article  of  tbe  oonstitutioa 
was  modided  so  as  to  secure  to  the  bishops  tbe  right  to 
assemble  and  act  as  a  separate  house,  in  originating 
measures,  etc.;  they  alao  were  to  have  from  this  time 
a  negative  on  the  action  of  the  lower  house,  unless  ad- 
hered to  by  a  four-Sdhs  vote.  The  bishops  then  with- 
drew and  organized  as  a  house.  Bishop  Provoost  being 
absent  on  account  of  illness,  bishop  Seabury  took  the 
cbur.  FfDtB  this  date  then  have  been  two  housM, 
whose  concurrent  action  is  iweessary  to  the  adoption 
of  any  legislation,  the  bishops  also  (since  1908)  having 
tbe  full  negative  on  the  action  of  the  other  house. 
The  convention  now  entered  upon  its  most  important 
work,  which  was  to  provide  and  place  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation the  Book  of  Cororoon  I^ayer  for  the  American 
Chnrch.  The  English  liturgy  was  made  the  bari^  and 
though  entire  indepeidence  of  action  was  claimed  by 
the  House  of  Depot  iea,  as  if  there  were  no  book  of  any 
authority  or  obligaiion  now  in  existence,  yet  there  was, 
after  all,  a  sense  of  the  propriety  and  fitness  of  varying 
as  little  as  possible  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Five  committees  were  ap- 
pointed, to  whom  were  aseigned  different  portions  of 
the  work,  and  they  discharged  their  duties  with  as 
much  expedition  as  was  practicable.  The  result,  as 
soon  as  agreed  upon  by  the  bouse,  was  sent  to  the  Uib- 
opa  for  their  action.  The  alterations  were  principally 
verbal,  and  for  the  pnrporc  of  adapting  the  services  to 
the  needs  and  uses  of  a  Church  situate  as  the  Protes- 
tant Episropd  Chnrch  in  the  United  Sutes  was  and 
is.  An  office  of  Vistttfion  of  Prisonen>,  a  service  for 
Thankiffiving  Bay,  and  an  order  nt  Family  Prayer 
were  added,  as  also  Sdeetions  of  Poalms  to  be  naed 'in- 
stead of  those  for  the  day,  Tate  and  Bndy's  version 
of  the  Psdms,  ami  some  hymns  in  metre.  One  notice- 
able change  was  made  in  the  Comnranum  Qfl^  i.« 
putting  in  tbdr  jmjttr  pkKe  tJiti  «UMi«<i  Ibd^iMn vo- 
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cBtion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  found  in  the  fint  Pnyei^ 
buuk  or  Eilwanl  VI,  and  also  in  the  Scotch  Communton 
Sen-ice.  This  was  due  nuinly  to  bishop  Seaburj-,  who 
wu  under  something  of  «  pledge  to  the  Scottish  bisb- 
ops  to  secure  this  change,  if  poatfble.  The  roeeluiess 
and  wisdon  of  Ushop  White  were  clearly  evident  in 
this  muter,  as  in  e^-erything.  He  was  always  ready  to 
yield  where  principle  was  not  violated,  and  he  pots  it 
on  record  that  his  diacuasiiiM  with  Uahup  Seabury  were 
entirely  amicable  and  satisfactory  to  both  panics.  "  To 
this  day,"  he  says,  "  there  are  recollected  with  satisfac- 
tion the  hours  which  were  spent  with  bishop  Seabury 
on  the  important  aubjecia  which  eaow  befim  (hen,  and 
eapeeially  the  Christian  temper  which  he  Dianir«Bt«d 
all  along."  The  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds  were 
adopted  with  hearty  assent  by  the  convention.  A  ru- 
bric was  pretixed  to  the  former,  as  follows :  "  And  any 
eburcbes  may  omit  the  words  'he  descended  into  hell,'  or 
■nay,  instead  of  tbem,  use  the  words  'he  went  into  the 
place  of  departed  spirits,'  which  are  consitlerod  as  words 
of  the  same  meaning  in  the  Creed,"  Bishop  SeatHiry 
denrad  much  to  ban  the  Atbanasian  Creed  insnted, 
not  as  obligatory  on  all,  as  in  the  Church  d*  England, 
but  as  permissory  for  those  wisbing  to  use  it ;  bat,  as 
bishop  White  sutea,  the  House  of  Ueputiea  "  would  not 
allow  of  the  creed  in  any  shape."  '1^16  consideration 
of  the  "  Articles  of  Religion"  was  postponed  t*)  a  subee- 
quent  convention.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
fttniiaUy  ratified  by  the  bUhopa,  detgy,  and  laity  in 
coDvention,  Oct.  16,  1789:  "  This  Conventimi  having, 
in  their  present  session,  set  forth  A  Book  of  Cvnmm 
Prager,  ttnd  A  dmimttrafkm  of  iht  SacmmatI;  and  elk' 
rr  RUet  md  Ceremomet  of  tke  Ckurtk,  do  hereby  estab- 
lish the  said  Book;  and  they  declare  it  to  be  the  lit- 
urgy of  this  Church,  and  require  that  it  be  receiretl  as 
such  by  all  the  memlters  of  the  same;  and  this  Book 
riiall  be  in  use  from  and  after  tbe  first  day  of  October, 
In  the  year  vS  our  Lord  one  tttousand  bbtoi  hundred 
and  ninety."  A  number  of  canons  were  passed  in  re- 
gard to  quacopal  viulatione,  publishing  a  list  of  (he 
clergy,  observance  of  tbe  Lord's  day,  etc.  The  conse- 
cration of  Dr.  Bass  was  deferred.  Dr.  Madison,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  consecrated  bishop  in  England,  Sept.  19, 
1790;  and  thus  the  full  number  of  bishops  was  secured 
tbmugh  the  English  line.  Two  years  later  the  conse- 
cration of  Dr.  Claggett  as  bishop  of  Mar}-land  united 
both  Knea  in  the  American  episcopate,  bishop  Seabury 
being  present  and  joining  in  the  solemn  act. 

The  convention  of  1792  met  in  New  York  Sept,  11. 
ThMe  were  five  bishops,  nineteen  clerical  and  fourteen 
lay  deputies  in  attendance, and  the  sesMon  lasted  seven 
days.  Tbe  Urdind  was  revised  and  aet  forth,  the  alter- 
ations being  few.  An  alternate  form  at  the  ordination 
of  priesta  was  fhmtdied;  inataad  of  "Becdve  tbe  Holy 
<thnst  for  tbe  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church 
of  God,  now  committed  onto  thee  by  tbe  impoeiUcm  of 
our  bands;  whose  sins  thnu  dost  forgive,  they  are  fuT^ 
given :  and  whose  Nns  thoa  dost  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained. And  be  thoa,"  etc ;  the  bishop  ordering  is  al- 
lowed to  say,  "Take  thou  authority  to  execute  tbe 
office  nf  a  prieat  in  tbe  Chareb  of  Ood,  now  eonnnitted 
to  thee  by  the  tmpositimi  of  onr  hands.  And  be  thon," 
•etc.  The  consideration  of  the  Articles  was  further  post- 
poned. An  act  was  passed  "  for  supporting  mimion- 
aries  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  frontiers  of  tbe 
United  Slates,"  in  which  it  was  recommended  that 
annual  sermona  be  preached  in  all  tbe  churchea,  that 
cflUeclions  be  made,  and  minioDariea  ba  aent  out  as 
soon  as  may  be,  these  being  under  tbe  canonical  Juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  "Agrwably 
to  tbe  requirement  of  a  canon  adopted  at  the  last  con- 
venlion,  a  lifit  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  is  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  the  journal  Including  tbe  bishops, 
the  number  given  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-four,  no 
liKts  having  been  hsnded  in  from  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts,  and  there  being  no  mention  of  the  num- 
ber of  clergymen  at  that  time  in  North  CatoUna  and 


on  the  Western  fkoalkfs.  With  every  allowance  there 
could  not  have  been  more  than  two  hundred,  tbe  rvp- 
reaentativea  of  neariy  two  thousand  who,  with  En^bh 
orders,  bad  labored  on  tbe  American  continent  since  its 
earliest  attempted  setttemenl,  two  hundred  and  Wh- 
year*  befon**  (Peny).  One  other  mU»ia  deserves  (o 
be  pat  on  reouid  here,  not  only  baeanae  of  tbe  iDpoa- 
tance  of  the  object  had  in  view,  both  as  regards  oae 
of'  tbe  most  infiuential  denominations  in  t^e  Uaital 
States  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  bat  aW 
because  of  the  entire  failure  at  that  date  of  ao  eamctt 
and  truly  cathidic  a  movement  We  give  it  in  ibc 
language  of  biahop  While:  "BidMpHaiHaonhadesK- 
msnicated  to  tbe  aathor,  on  thnr  Joomer  fmn  Phib- 
rielpbia  tu  New  York,  a  design  which  he' had  mod  at 
heart — that  of  dfceting  a  reunion  with  the  Uethsl- 
isU;  and  he  was  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that  hyia 
accommodation  to  tbem  in  a  few  iDBtartcea,  they  woaU 
be  induced  to  give  up  their  peculiar  discipline,  sad 
conform  to  the  leading  parts  of  tbe  doctrine,  the  w- 
ship,  and  the  disdpline  of  the  Episcopal  Cboreh.  It 
u  to  be  noted  that  be  bad  no  idea  of  cowpfebeafag 
them,  on  tbe  condiUon  of  their  oonUtwing  embefiel, 
aa  at  present  On  this  there  waa  oommnnieated  to 
him  an  intercourse  held  wit  h  Dr,  Coke,  one  of  the  th 
perintetidents  of  that  society  which  might  bare  sbon 
to  btsh<^  Madiaon  how  hopeless  all  endcavon  for  sach 
a  junction  must  prove.  Nevertheless,  be  pemued  in 
his  «ell-me«Dt  dcrign.  The  result  of  this  was  his  ia* 
trodocing  into  tbe  Honse  of  Bishops  a  profMMsiiM. 
which  bis  brethren,  after  some  modifications,  apprevisg 
of  the  motive,  but  expecting  little  as  tbe  resalt  «f  ii, 
consented  to  send  to  the  other  house."  The  proposi- 
tion (as  given  by  bishop  White)  was  placed  on  a  brasd 
and  liberal  baMs,  leaving  most  of  matter*  to  (ulare 
discuanon  and  aettlenent  at  a  subsequent  omventioB. 
"  On  the  reading  of  this  in  the  House  of  Oeiical  and 
Lay  Deputies,  tbij  were  aatonbhcd,  and  coMsdeied  it 
«a  altogether  prqioeteioita ;  (ending  to  pndnee  diatimt 
of  the  stability  of  the  system  of  the  Episcopal  Cbvicb, 
without  the  least  proapect  of  embracing  any  other  re- 
ligions body.  Tbe  members  generally  slated,  as  a  aial- 
t«r  of  indulgence,  that  ihey  would  permit  the  viib> 
drawing  of  the  paper,  and  bo  notice  to  be  taken  af  it. 
A  fow  gentlemen,  however,  who  bad  got  aooe  i%ht  ia- 
timatims  nf  the  conespondence  between  Dr.  O&e  nA 
the  author,  who  would  have  been  gratified  by  aa  ar- 
commodatitMi  with  tbe  Uetbodista,  and  who  tfaoafiht 
that  the  paper  aent  was  a  step  in  measures  to  be  takn 
to  that  effect,  spoke  in  favor  nf  the  propoation.  But  it 
was  not  to  be  eitduied ;  and  the  hishopa  ailenily  with- 
drew it,  agreeaUy  to  leave  given."  Biahop  White  giTH, 
in  addition,  the  letter  of  Dr.  Coke,  and  an  accooat  if 
several  inten-iewa  bad  with  bim.  The  iMter  is  a 
instnietive  mie  in  many  reapects,  and  ahowa  what  Dr. 
Coke  thought  of  his  supposed  "  episcopal"  character, 
derived  from  John  Wcdey;  bishop  White's  mairiu' 
and  statements  also  are  worthy  of  grave  consideratisn- 
The  subject  has  been  more  than  once  agitated,  sad 
SDmaiimea  men  have  become  aaoguine  of  being  afak  ts 
eflbct  the  end  deaired;  but  «*  tbe  question  of  ofdhi- 
tion  atill  holds  the  place  which  it  did  in  Dr.  Cokc'r 
day,  and  the  Methodist  ministers  almost  certainly  caa- 
not  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  hciBK 
ordained  by  our  bishops  in  order  to  t^date  in  cot 
churches,  we  apprehend  that  there  never  baa  been  anv 
real  protwbility  of  bringing  the  Methodiats  to  a  seat 
of  the  dn^  and  propriety  of  beooming  reunilcd  to  tbt 
Chureb  at  wboae  altan  3<Am  Wcaley  alwaya  mii^Mend, 
and  which  he  at  least  was  never  wUling  to  abandai. 

-Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  in  PW- 
adelphia  and  its  vicinity,  tbe  convention  of  I79S  was 
but  thinly  attended,  and  from  the  same  cause  no  eoa- 
rention  was  held  in  1798.  A  special  convendon,  how- 
ever, met  in  Philadelphia,  Jane  1 1, 1799.  Eight  *Uit* 
were  represented,  nineteen  d^rical  and  ten  Uj  depotin 
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«u  Miceeeded  by  Udiop  Jarvli,  eonNenUd  Supt.  18, 
1797.  Dr.  R.  Smith  w»  mide  ImsIh^  of  South  Ctn- 
linft  in  1795,  and  Dr.  Bmb  of  UusuhuaetU  in  1797. 
At  tb'u  cuurentiun  an  attempt  wai  made  to  obutn  ita 
approTal  uf  Dr.  U.  Ogden,  bishop  elect  of  New  Jersey ; 
but  it  failed  entirely,  and  Dr.  Ogden  a  few  years  later 
jmoed  the  Presbyterian&  A  proposition  was  nade  to 
bold  General  Convention  every  live  years;  a  form  of 
conaecniion  of  a  cbiucb  or  chapel  was  set  forth ;  and 
Mventeen  articles  were  reported  and  read.  These  were 
oidereil  to  be  laid  over,  and  printed  In  the  joonaL 
The  clergy-list  gives  seven  bishops  and  two  hundred 
and  twelve  clergymen.  At  the  convention  of  1801, 
held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept  8,  it  was  announced  that 
bishop  Provoost  had  resigned  his  Jurisdiction  as  bishop 
of  New  Yorlc  Under  the  cirenmstanott  it  was  deemed 
right  to  consecratfl  Dr.  Benjamin  Uoon  as  his  assist- 
ant, the  principle  Iwing  distinctly  stated  that  bishop 
Provoost  was  bishop  during  his  life,  and  that  bisbop 
Hoore  was  nmply  aseisUnt  or  coadjator,  competent  to 
■M  «iMscopBl  duty,  but  still  to  act  in  concurrence  with 
bishop  ProvoosL  The  principal  work  of  the  oonven- 
tioD  was  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  arti- 
cles of  religion.  The  printing  of  the  seventeen  artl- 
clca,  in  the  journal  of  1799,  produced  one  good  leault, 
vi^  sbowing  how  dUBeult  it  was  and  would  be  to  agree 
upon  a  new  set  of  artfdce  Ibr  the  Protestant  E|riscopal 
Chnreh,  and  leading  the  minds  of  the  convention  to  a 
ready  acceptance  of  the  Tbirty-nin^  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  bUutp  White's  view  that 
these  articles  were  really  "the  acknowledged  faith  of 
Che  Chorch"  all  along,  and  that  the  safest  and  most 
aattsfactory  course  was  to  nuke  oeitain  neccavry 
changes,  arising  out  of  the  actual  condition  of  aflkirs, 
and  then  to  adopt  the  Thirty-nine  endre.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and,  as  bishop  White  states,  the  arti- 
cles "were  adopted  by  the  two  houses  of  convention, 
witboot  their  altering  even  the  obsolete  diction  in 
(hem ;  bat  with  notices  of  such  changes  as  change  of 
sitaaiion  had  rendered  necessary."  Article  VIII  was 
•mended  by  leaving  out  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Arti- 
cle XXI,  oo  general  councils,  was  omitted,  the  reason 
bwng  given  in  a  note,  "because  it  is  partly  of  a  local 
and  civil  nature,  and  is  provided  fur,  as  to  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  it,  in  other  articlM."  The  XXXVih  Arti- 
cle, on  the  homilies,  was  retainetl,  with  a  note  atlded 
aaspending  "  the  order  for  the  reading  of  said  homilies 
in  churches  nntll  revision  of  them  may  conveniently 
be  naile,  fur  the  clearing  of  tltem,  as  well  from  obaolete 
w(»rda  and  phrases  as  from  the  local  refmncea."  Artl- 
el«  3CXXVI  was  altered  In  so  far  as  to  set  forth  that 
the  ordinal  of  1793  contained  the  Cborch's  views  and 
principles  nn  this  important  point.  Article  XXXVII 
ill  the  English  Prayer-book  was  omitted,  and  a  new  one 
mibatttnted,  "  Of  the  Power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate." 
The  articlea  as  a  whole  were  thm  ratifled  by  both 
honaea  of  convention,  and  they  have  ever  since  held 
rheir  place  in  the  Prayer-book  and  standards  of  the 
Church.  Kahop  White's  remarks,  in  this  connection, 
tieserve  to  be  quoted:  "The  object  kept  in  view,  in  all 
ihe  oonsulutions  held,  and  the  determinafjons  formed, 
was  the  perpetuating  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  the 
l^und  of  the  genend  principles  which  Khe  had  inher- 
ited fnnn  the  Church  of  England ;  and  of  not  separating 
ftvMn  them,  except  so  far  as  (sther  local  drcnnutancca 
reqniied,  or  some  very  important  eaose  rendered  proper. 
To  cboae  acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  Church  of 
England,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  object  here  stated 
was  accomplished  on  the  ratification  of  the  Articles." 

3.  Hittory  of  tM  ProtettatU  Epitcnpal  Church  smce 
tJke  begimting  of  the  ctntury.  —  The  standards  of  the 
Church  having  thus  been  adopted  and  secured,  in  the 
Anal  setting-figrth  of  the  Book  qf  Common  Prayer,  its 
hifltAry  and  iwugrem  since  that  date  are  those  of  a  com- 
pletely organized  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  That 
ittfid  not  ntonea  expand  itself  and  cover  the  land  is  sad- 
ly  tnsiand  that  it  has  had  in  liter  years  ita  timet  of 


sore  trial  and  despondency  is  eqnally  true.  There  was 
unhapiHly  in  the  early  part  of  the  centur}*  a  lack  <^ 
thorough  education  in  Church  principles;  there  were 
the  prevalence  of  sectarianism,  Jealousy  felt  by  the 
various  Protestant  denominations,  the  sleepless  enmity 
of  the  Komao  Church  towards  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  wide-spread  ungodliness  on  eveiy 
hand,  resulUng  in  spiritual  torpor  and  almost  death. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  (aa  Dr.  Hawka  says  of  Virginia) 
as  if  naught  but  "gloomy  darknesi^  enveloped  the 
Church.  By  •  stimge  comlrination  of  circumstances^ 
the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  confiscating  the 
glebes  and  Church  property,  which  was  resisted  on  the 
ground  of  being  cleariy  illegal,  became  law  by  the 
death  of  the  presiding  Judge  in  the  court  of  appeals 
the  night  before  he  was  to  deliver  the  decioon,  all 
wriuen  out,  securing  to  the  Church  ita  Just  rigbta. 
The  effect  upon  the  Church  in  Vii^inia  was  fearful 
and  well-nigh  disastrous,  especially  in  the  ruin  and 
utter  abandonment  of  church  edifices  and  the  dying- 
out  of  religion  in  every  shape  among  the  people.  Even 
when,  in  1S14,  a  brighter  day  b^an  to  dawn,  "the 
journals  of  Ihe  convention  by  which  bishop  K.  C.  Hoore 
was  elected  show  the  presence  of  but  seven  clergymen 
and  seventeen  laymen.  We  look  back  upon  the  past, 
and  are  struck  with  the  contrast.  Seven  clergymen 
were  all  that  could  be  convened  to  transact  Uie  moat 
important  measure  which  our  oonvenUcms  are  ever 
called  upon  to  perform,  and  this  in  a  Urritory  where 
once  more  than  ten  times  seven  regularly  served  at  the 
alUr.  We  look  back  still  farther,  and  find  the  Church, 
after  the  lapse  uf  two  hundred  years,  numbering  about 
as  many  ministers  as  she  possessed  at  the  close  of  the 
first  eight  years  of  her  existence"  (Hawks).  In  Mary- 
land and  its  neighbor  Delaware,  matters  were  hardly 
any  better.  "  In  1808  there  waa  a  spirit  of  indifference 
to  religion  and  the  Church  too  extensively  prevalent 
in  the  parishes;  nearly  trae  half  of  them  were  vacant; 
in  some,  all  ministerial  support  had  ceased.  Some  few 
of  the  clergy  had  deserted  their  stations;  and  of  the 
rendue,  several,  disheartenetl  and  embarrassed  by  in- 
adequate meana  of  living,  had  aought  subsist eoce  In 
other  statea.  InBddity  and  fanatidsm  were  incroae- 
ing;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
ministers  were  more  needed,  or  when  it  was  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  them"  (Hawks).  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  in  general  at  the  South  in  the  early  part  of  the 
t9tb  century.  Further  North,  in  New  Ywk,  New  Jer- 
aey,  Coonecticnt,  and  much  of  New  England,  the  pros- 
pects were  more  cheering.  The  consecration  of  John 
Henry  Hobart  as  aaustant  to  bishop  B.  Moore  of  New 
York,  May  29, 1811,  and  of  Alexander  Ttets  Griswold 
for  (he  eastern  diocese  (i.  e.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont)  at  the  same  date, 
were  indications  of  healthy  growth.  The  former  be- 
came especially  prominent,  during  his  episcopate  of 
nesriy  twenty  years,  as  the  r^resentalive  of  what  are 
called  xUlgh-Cbnrobmen"*  in  the  Proteslanl  E{»scopal 
Chnreh,  and  his  influence  on  the  character,  claims,  and 
posieinn  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  in  the  es- 
timate of  his  own  people  as  well  as  the  various  Chris- 
tian bodies  among  whom  he  lived,  can  hardly  be  over- 
valued. No  one  could  possibly,  or  did,  miMmderstand 
hlro,and  he  was  so  resolute  withal  in  Uie  open  avowal 
of  hia  prindples  and  convictions,  and  so  ready  la  defend 
them  on  alt  occasions,  even  that "  unchufching"  dogma, 
as  many  like  to  call  it,  that  it  mqr  ha  doubted  if  any 
bishop  or  clergyman  of  the  notestant  Epiaoopal  Church 


•  Perhaps  it  msy  be  well  to  say  here  that  the  lertns 
or  appellsttono  "Hfgh-Chorchman,"  " Lnw-Chnrctimsn,'* 
"sTsnfrelical,"  "ritualist  or  ritnaltstlc,"  etc,  are  nivA 
simply  for  convenience,  and  to  Mve  ri-p«ated  periphrases. 
The  writer  of  them  pases  nefther  sfflrms  nor  deDli-n  the 
spplicnbllUjof  the  words  toor  abont  those  speclnllT  con 
remed.  No  dlarewct  Is  mesnt  to  any  *>ne,  on  rhe  one 
hsnd,  bj  Ihe  use  of  terms,  nor,  on  the  o^er,  1*  ani  claim 
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bu  ever  done  so  mucb  aa  John  Heory  Hubart  bi  defin- 
ing the  position  and  claims,  and  educating,  so  to  Bpeak, 
the  whole  Church  to  the  adopdoii  uf  fixed  and  settled 
views  ou  this  important  subject.  Bishop  Hobart's  per- 
sonal character  and  devotion  tu  his  work,  bis  unques- 
ikmed. purity  of  puipoae  in  all  tliat  be  did,  his  life- 
lung  free  and  cordial  cwieapondenee  with  tdshop  White 
(whom  no  one  ever  charged  with  being  a  High-CUurch- 
uan),  strengtbeued,  undoubtedly,  bis  influence ;  and  even 
those  who  differed  with  him,  and  represented  what  are 
called  "  Low-Church"  views  and  principles^  could  nut  but 
respect  a  high-toned,  conscientious  advocau  of  princi- 
ples to  which  they  were,  with  equal  conscientiousneas, 
totally  opposed.  It  is  not,  probably,  too  much  to  affirm 
that  the  ataHlfasC  adherence  of  the  Protestant  Epiaoo* 
pal  Church  to  ita  standards  of  doctrine,  discipline^  and 
wocahip,  and  its  fixed  and  often  expressed  detenntna- 
tioD  (tiirough  the  General  Conveuuon  and  its  action), 
never  to  recede  from  its  attitude  towards  either  Rome 
or  Protestants  of  varbus  names,  are  due  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  labors,  teaching,  and  publicadwB  of  bishop 
Hobait,  and  the  large  number  of  deigymen  and  laynieu 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  Church  priudples  with 
which  his  name  is  anociated. 

The  action  of  the  General  Convention,  from  this  time 
onward,  has  been  devoted  to  legislating  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  taking 
such  steps  as  are  calculated,  under  God's  blessing,  to 
promote  the  increase  of  faith  and  holy  obedience,  Ut 
guard  against  the  intrusion  of  error  and  unsound  doc- 
trine, and  to  {dace  various  matters  of  doubt  or  dUfo- 
ence  ofoiHuion  on  such  a  footing  that  the  largest  toler- 
ation be  allowed,  in  these  respects,  conuslent  with  pre- 
serving the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  and  the 
maintenance  of  apostolic  truth  and  order.  In  1604  a 
"Course  of  Ecclesiastical  Studies"  was  set  forth  by  the 
luidiops,  and  it  still  remains  in  its  original  shape,  not- 
withstanding that  many  and  valuable  works,  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  theology,  have  since  been  published, 
and  are  in  use  in  our  seminaries  and  schools  of  divin- 
ity. The  General  Convention  of  1871,  in  its  canon  on 
examinations  for  orders,  says:  "In  all  these  examina- 
tions reference  shall  be  had,  as  closely  aa  possible,  to 
the  course  of  study  established  by  the  House  of  Bishops, 
and  to  the  books  therein  recommended,  or  equivalent 
worka  of  more  recent  date."  In  1808  the  biibops,  in  a 
message  to  the  House  of  Deputies,  who  had  asked  for 
the  enactment  of  the  English  canon  concerning  mar- 
riages, expreaaed  their  doubts  aa  to  the  propriety  nf  en- 
tering upon  the  question:  and  at  a  later  dale  (1841) 
there  were  two  reports  of  committees  presented  on  this 
Nihject,  the  majority  adverse  to  legislation,  the  minor- 
ity in  favor  of  enacting  the  canon.  Thus  the  matter 
sUnd^  the  civil  law  being  supreme,  except  in  regard  to 
marriafre  of  divorced  persons,  which  la  as  fidlows :  "  No 
minister  of  this  Church  shall  knowingly,  after  due  in- 
quiiy,  solemnize  the  marriage  of  any  person  who  has 
a  divorced  husband  or  wife  still  living,  if  such  husband 
or  wife  has  been  put  away  fur  any  cause  arising  after 
marriage ;  but  this  canon  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to 
the  innocent  party  in  a  divorce  for  the  cause  at  adultery, 
or  to  parties  once  divorced  seeking  to  be  united  again" 
(tee  HnfTman,  Imk  of  titt  Profatant  Epueopal  Ckurdtf 
p.  71-84).  The  words  of  Inshop  White  ought  to  be 
i)tioted  in  this  connection:  "On  a  retrospect  of  the 
rransactimis  of  this  convention  there  is  entertained  the 
truRt  that  it  did  not  end  without  a  general  tendency  to 
conMilidate  the  communion ;  although,  in  the  course  of 
tlie  business,  there  had  been  displayed,  more  than  in 
any  other  convention,  the  Inflnence  tk  some  notions 
leading  far  wide  of  that  rational  devotion  which  this 
Church  has  inherited  from  the  Church  of  England. 
ITie  spirit  here  complained  of  was  rather  moalerated 
than  raised  higher  during  the  session.  But  it  being 
liable  to  be  combined  with  schemes  or  personal  conse- 
quence, there  is  no  foreseeing  to  what  lengths  it  may 
extend  in  future."— In  1814  the  subject  of  a  theological 


seminary  was  diaenased,  and  the  need  of  audi  an  imii> 
tution  began  to  be  evident.  Three  years  later  its  or- 
ganisati<Hi  was  resolved  upon,  and  initiatory  meaauRs 
were  adt^ted.  Ita  officers,  course  of  study,  etc,  were 
finally  agreed  upon  in  1820,  and  it  began  ita  w«k. 
The  seminary  was  removed  from  New  Haven  to  Kev 
York,  and  the  next  year  it  was  finally  established  u 
"  1'he  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Churob  in  the  United  Sutei."  By  this  ac- 
tion, however,  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  tbers 
was  to  be  no  hindrance  to  any  state  or  diocese  eMab- 
lishing  a  seminary  of  its  own.  Time  be»  abowo  tlie 
wisdom  of  this  policy  of  non-interference ;  for,  in  cm- 
sequence  of  the  vast  extent  of  territory  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  foimd  to  be  nmply  inaposriUe  ut  gather  all 
the  candldatea  for  orders  in  the  Church  within  the  walls 
uf  the  seminary  in  New  York.  We  may  nentiM  here 
that  there  are  divinity  schools  or  seminaries  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Vi^inia,  Otuo, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  Western  sutes  and  dioceses.— At 
this  convention  the  identity  of  the  Protestant  Epueo- 
pal Church  with  the  Church  of  England  was  dedsml 
in  the  following  terms :  "  It  having  been  crediUy  slated 
to  the  House  of  Bishops  that  on  questions  in  reference 
to  property  devised,  before  the  Sevolurion,  to  wugiegt- 
tions  belonging  to  tbe  'Church  of  England,'and  to  oaei 
connected  with  that  name,  some  doubts  have  been  en- 
tertained in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  body  to  wfaid 
the  two  names  have  been  appUed,  the  Uo«»e  think  it 
expedient  to  make  the  declaration,  and  to  request  tbe 
oooennenceof  theUouseof  Cltfieal  and  Lay  Dqnties 
therein,  that  <  Tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  m  the 
United  States  of  America'  is  the  same  body  heretofore 
known  in  these  states  by  the  name  of '  The  Church  of 
England;'  the  change  of  name,  although  not  of  rc- 
ligiuuB  principle  in  doctrine,  or  in  worship,  or  iu  dis- 
cipline, being  induced  by  a  characteristic  ot  the  Churcli 
of  England,  supposing  tbe  independence  of  CbrittiaB 
churches,  under  the  diflbrent  sovereignties  to  which,  re- 
spectively,theirallegiaiiceincivi]concem8belongB.  But 
that,  when  the  severance  alluded  to  took  pUce,  and  ever 
since,  the  Church  conceives  of  herself  as  professing  and 
acting  on  the  prindples  of  the  Church  of  England  is  evi- 
dent from  the  organizations  of  our  conventions,  and  fTMa 
their  Bubseqnent  proceedings  aa  recorded  in  the  joat- 
nals.  to  wbich,  accordingly,  this  convention  lefcr  for 
satiafaction  in  the  premisesa  Bat  it  vouM  be  contraiy 
to  fact  were  any  one  to  infer  that  the  disri|£ne  cxn- 
cised  in  this  Church,  or  that  any  proceedings  therein, 
are  at  all  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  dvil  or  (rf  ibe 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  any  foreign  country."  Tke 
result  of  this  declaration  was,  some  twelve  yean  Isler 
in  Vermont,  where  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  had  fanneriy  owned  lands, "  thu  all  the  mate- 
rial points  of  law  were  settled  in  favor  trf*  the  Cbarek." 
— At  this  session  also  the  constitution  of  tbe  Domeitic 
and  Foreign  Hlssionsry  Society  of  the  Church  was  p»- 
fected,  and  the  American  Church  has  since  done  roinch 
— though  not  so  much  as  it  might  and  ought  to  bm 
<1nne— in  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  waste  places  in 
nur  own  land,  and  in  sending  the  light  of  ChriHisa 
truth  and  power  to  heathen  lands  and  peoples.  Froa 
this  date  the  Cbnreh  seema  to  have  experienced  bor 
fully  than  before  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  in 
sending  his  grace  npon  it,  and  to  have  given  [dain  indi- 
cations of  healthy  increase  in  the  various  parts  of  oir 
country. — Following  the  unifwm  plan,  adopted  under 
bishop  White's  gentle  Imt  firm  guidance  and  influencr, 
of  keeping  clear  of  entanglement^  the  convention,  i> 
1820,  icfnaed  to  allow  the  oflkialing  persona  not  t^ 
ulariy  ordained ;  and  such  is  the  law  at  the  preamt 
day :  "  No  minister  in  chai^  of  any  congregatioa 
this  Church,  or,  iu  case  of  vacancy  or  ahaenee,  no  cbnirii- 
wantens,  vestrymen,  nr  trusteea  nf  the  cnngrrgatMn, 
shall  permit  an'  *4'<late  therein  without  nS- 

cient  evidenci  ~  "oensed  or  ordaioed  to 

miniaur  in  r      Dig,ti,ed  by  C^O^Jgie'  individual 
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clergymen  may  T^ture  to  do  iu  soch  cases  iu  th«  way 
of  inviiiDg  ministm  of  vamua  sorts  into  their  churcbea, 
it  is  alwtya  to  be  bunie  iu  mtud  that  tbey  do  it  of  tbeir 
own  will  and  pleasure,  aud  in  viidatioa  of  the  canoo 
which  tbey  have  prumised  to  ob^.  As  a  farther  illus- 
Iratioa  of  the  Church's  policy,  it  may  be  noted  that,  ui 
1828,  ea  ofler  was  made  by  the  Ci^wuiution  Society 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  should  seiid  a  delegate  to 
act  with  that  society  in  its  benevolent  plans.  It  was 
deemed  inexpedient  to  accept  the  offer,  the  bishops 
holding  that  the  objects  of  this  society  were  "  more  of 
a  political  than  religious  nature." — At  the  conveutioD 
of  tnshop  Hobsrt  presented  a  plan  for  shortening 
the  morning  serrioe,  in  respect  to  the  Walter,  the  Les- 
sons, Litany,  etc,  and  also  for  improving  and  rendering 
more  effective  tbe  oontirroatiun  service  in  the  Prayer- 
book.  Quite  unexpectedly,  considerable  excitement  fol- 
luwed  this  propoeid,  and  three  years  later,  when  the 
sense  of  the  state  conventions  becune  known  as  ad- 
verse to  any  changes  in  the  aetvieee,  the  plan  was 
quietly  disiniMsd  from  all  further  ctmsideralloa.  So 
BCronff  is  tbe  oonswative  element  in  the  councils  of 
the  Church,  and  so  great  is  the  unwillingness  to  make 
any — even  the  least — changes  in  the  Praj'cr-book,  that 
daily  momuig  and  evening  prayer,  with  all  tliat  be- 
liMig  to  them,  have  continued  to  be,  and  are,  obligatory 
in  their  entire  fulness.  It  is  toler^ly  certain,  however, 
that  some,  if  not  many,  of  the  wisest  and  most  devoted 
among  the  clergy  woukl  gladly  wdeonie  a  permiasary 
ose  of  a  shorter  form  uf  daily  service  for  certain  occa- 
sions, and  nnder  certain  circumstances,  where  it  would 
tend  to  greater  edification  and  obviate  some  of  the 
vulgar  objections  against  liturgical  funns  and  services. 
Something  looking  to  this  result  was  accomplished  by  an 
expreaaion  uf  the  views  o(  the  bishops,  at  the  tieiieral 
Convention  of  1856 ;  but  at  tbe  next  convention  (1839) 
it  waa  evident,  from  the  course  of  debate  on  the  "  Memo- 
rial," as  it  was  called,  and  t  he  general  sense  of  the  House 
of  Deputies,  that  the  Church  was  not  then,  nor  has  it 
since  been,  ready  to  make  any  ventures  in  the  direction 
of  Uturgical  relaxation  and  Church  comprebenaion. 

In  the  "Great  West,"  as  it  used  to  be  called,  it  be- 
came plain  at  this  date  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  had  a  work'of  nu  ordinary  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  perform.  Tbe  rapid  filling^p  of  tbe  states 
weat  of  the  Alle^banics,  and  the  sad  fad  that,  in  the 
race  for  life  and  increase  of  wealth  and  power,  religion, 
in  may  and  every  furm,  was  almost  wholly  ignored, 
caused  no  little  anxiety  and  concern  to  thoughtful  men 
in  the  older  sutes;  for  it  was  too  ceruin  not  to  be 
deariy  seen  that  if  the  West  were  to  be  abandoned  to 
chance  eflurta  and  the  seal  of  a  few  reUgiuna  men  here 
and  there,  the,  result  would  be  that  that  portion  of  the 
country  would  grow  up  into  might  and  wealth  virtual- 
ly heathen  or  infldel,  and  would  be  withont  the  restrain- 
ing bonds  of  Christian  faith  and  morals,  and  the  civilis- 
ing and  elevating  influences  of  the  Gos(>el  of  Christ. 
In  the  good  providence  of  Ood,  there  was  a  man,  named 
Philander  Chase,  whose  heart  was  turned  in  this  direc- 
tion. After  oonaideraUe  experience  in  missionary  la- 
boiB  in  various  quarters,  Chase  set  out  for  Ohio  in  1817, 
detennined  to  give  himself  to  tbe  work  of  an  evange- 
list in  that  part  of  the  United  States.  His  labors  were 
blessed,  aud  he  seemed  to  be  the  very  man  for  the  work 
to  be  done;  hence,  in  1819  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Ohio.  Every  kind  of  labor  and  toil  came  upon  him, 
bnt  be  bore  up  nnder  it  elL  Yet  the  deep  conscious- 
neee  that,  if  tbie  Uospri  waa  to  be  preached,  there  must 
he  men  to  do  it — men,  too,  edncated  and  trained  for  this 
special  work,  in  a  new  conntry  and  among  new  settlers 
—pressed  heavily  upon  his  mind,«nd  caused  him  to  re- 
volve anxiously  what  he  was  to  do  in  such  a  state  of 
affiairs.  He  concluded  to  visit  England,  and  to  beg  for 
means  to  found  a  college  and  seminary  in  Ohio  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  The  voyage 
was  undertaken  (though  its  expediency  was  doubted  V 
many),  and  tnahop  CbMe  obtained  in  all  some  thirty  to 


forty  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  his  much-cberisbed  ob- 
ject. He  returned  home  in  July,  1824,  and  during  the 
next  two  years  was  busily  engaged  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  Kenyon  College  and  tbe  Theidt^ieal  Semina- 
ry at  Gam  bier  (both  names  b^g  derived  from  prom- 
inent donors  to  tbe  cause).  In  due  time  the  college 
went  into  operation,  bishop  Chase  assuming  the  presi- 
dency. Not  long  after,  however,  there  arose  differences 
uf  opinion  between  him  and  the  professors  as  to  the  ex  - 
tent of  the  bishop's  powers  in  this  office.  Tlie  conven- 
tion of  the  diocese  sustained  the  professors,  which  led  to 
an  immediate  reaignatitm  by  tbie  sturdy  old  man,  not 
only  as  preeident  ^  the  odlege,  bnt  also  as  bisbop  of 
Ohio.  This  was  in  September,  1881,and  the  case  oTliis 
reugnstion  of  tbe  diocese  came  before  tbe  General  Con- 
vention of  1832.  The  House  of  Bishops  pointedly  cen- 
sured abauduiiment  of  the  diocese  under  such  circum- 
stances; but,  in  order  that  the  Church  should  not  suffer 
harm,  the  bishops  united  with  the  other  House  in  ap- 
piaving  the  election  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Mcllvaine,  who  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Ohio,  Oct.  81,  1882.  Bishop 
Chase,  we  may  mention  here,  continued  his  course  west- 
ward, and  was  elected  to  the  episcopate  of  Illinois  in 
1835.  He  viMted  England  again,  received  further  lib- 
eral donations  in  aid  uf  the  cause  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, and  founded  another  institution,  which  he  called 
Jubilee  College.  Eor  this  he  obtained,  in  1847,  a  char- 
ter to  his  mind  on  the  pcuut  of  the  bubup's  contnd  iu 
its  aflurs.  ffince  those  days,  headed  by  the  venerable 
Jackson  Kemper,  miarionary  bisbop  of  the  North-west, 
sent  out  in  1835,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has 
not  been  altogether  unmindful  of  its  duty  and  privilege; 
and  all  through  that  vaat  field  beyond  the  Hissisuppi, 
even  to  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  there  are  heralds  of  the  croes 
engaged  in  their  sacred  vocation.  The  episcopate,  since 
I8&EI,  has  been  coextennre  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
Unitisd  States;  and  the  Church,  in  its  complete  organ- 
isation, has  been,  and  is,  striving  to  bring  men  to  the 
obediem^  of  the  faith  of  Christ. 

The  venerable  William  White,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  episcopate,  was  called  away  to  his  rest,  July  17,1836. 
His  name  will  ever  be  hehl  in  grateful  memory  by  the 
Church  in  America,  as  well  for  the  long-continued  and 
earnest  labors  in  its  behalf  which  he  was  permitted  to 
perform,  as  for  the  wisihrni  and  judgment  of  hi*  course 
on  ail  occasionB  during  a  life  extended  far  beyond  the  or- 
ilinary  limit  alk>t(e<l  to  man.  Meekneseand gentleness, 
a  laree-hearted  liberality,  a  spirit  of  genuine  toleration, 
a  willingness  to  yiekl  for  peace*  sake  in  all  matters 
where  principle  was  not,  in  bis  judgment,  clearly  in- 
volved— these  and  the  like  qualities  fitted  him  admira- 
bly for  the  station  he  was  called  upon,  in  God's  provi- 
dence, to  fill :  and  we  may  with  reverent  thankfulness 
trace  the  indications  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy  to 
his  Church  in  America,  that  such  a  man  was  raised 
up  to  take  large  share  in  its  eariy  struggles  and  histo- 
ry, and  to  live  to  so  great  an  age  as  to  see  the  "  little 
one  become  a  thousand,"  and  the  grain  of  mustanl- 
seed  grow  up,  anti  become  a  tree,  and  shoot  out  great 
branches.  Bishop  White's  biographer  and  intimate 
friend,  Dr.  B.  Wilson,  clasees  him  amcmg  "the  Low- 
Church  divines,  as  they  were  called  in  England,  nf  tbe 
established  Church  in  that  country,"  and  the  good 
bishop  has  been  claimed  as  representing  tluit  portion 
of  the  clergy  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to 
whom  the  same  title  has  been  applied.  IhHibtless, 
lushop  White  was  not  what  is  termed  a  "High-Church- 
man for,  though  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
with  Ushop  Hobart  (uf  whom  we  have  before  spoken), 
and  entertained  for  him  warm  affection  and  sincere  re- 
spect, yet  he  was  never  willing  to  express  his  assent  tu 
all  the  views  of  bishop  Hobart  on  tbe  subject  nf  tbe 
ministry,  and  the  necessity  of  the  apostolic  siicreminii 
in  order  to  constitute  a  lawful  minisir}'  in  the  Church. 
He  held  epiacopa^  to  be  of  divitte  origin,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  the  beat  form  and  mode  of  Cliurch  govem- 
ment;  bu^ln  view  «r  »iSig<if1^'^<dd^*"' 
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worid,  he  did  not  ooruider  it  to  be  ibeolutely  neceawy, 
or  that  thoM  who  dqiert  from  or  reject  it  are  guilty  of 
cauniig  and  perpetuating  schiam  in  the  body  of  Christ, 
On  the  other  hand,  he  wat  not  at  all  a  "  Luw-Churcb- 
man  "  in  the  aenae  of  underralaiug  episcopal  organiza- 
tion and  responMbility,  or  looking  upon  it  as  a  toatter 
uf  Utile  or  no  momenL  This  was  very  evideut  by  bis 
steadfast  adherence  to  the  Church's  ways  and  course  in 
uU  matters  where  it  was  needful  to  take  a  stand  in  re- 
gard to  other  Christian  bodies^  Hia  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  bis  truly  chariuUe  estimate  of  the 
views  held  by  pioue  people  nut  connected  with  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Chiuch.  and  of  the  sincerity  of  tb^ 
motirea  and  a[m^  naturally  led  him  to  look  with  Ihvor 
upon  what  might  be  proposed  where  it  is  usually  thought 
Christians  of  all  names  can  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon good ;  but,  practically,  in  all  such  matters  be  main- 
tained his  ground  as  stoutly  as  any  High-Churcbman 
ever  did.  He  held  steadily  to  the  opinion  tbat  the 
Protestant  E|4aeopal  Church  wm  much  better  off  by 
keeping  to  ilaelf  io  all  ecclesiastical  aflkirs,  and  that  it 
was  entirely  inexpedient  to  form  unions  or  alliances  of 
any  kind, or  to  "exchange  pulints,"  as  the  phrase  is, or, 
in  tine,  to  run  the  risk  of  any  sort  of  possible  entangle- 
Dieiits  with  other  denominatjoiw.  This  was  the  result 
of  settled  conviction  on  tHshup  White's  part,  and  it  was 
well  iindentood  to  be  so  on  all  hands.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  his  having  and  preserving  personal  inter- 
course with  Christiana  of  every  name ;  it  did  not  lead 
bim  to  indulge  in  denunciations  of  or  interference  with 
othern,  however  far  they  may,  in  bis  Judgment,  have 
wandered  from  the  true  path ;  and  it  did  not  produce 
any  ill  feeling  towards  bim  by  those  who  might  have 
complained,  in  his  case  as  well  as  that  of  others,  of  what 
is  often  termed  " exclusiveneae,"  or  "bigotry,"  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  If  ever  there 
have  been  any  who  have  gone  down  to  their  graves 
without  a  dngle  enemy,  or  without  evm  a  whiaper 
against  rbeir  characters  for  parity  and  integrity  of  life, 
binhop  White  ceruinly  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
these.  Since  the  venerable  patriarch  passed  away,  the 
I'rotestant  Episcopal  Church  has  continued  to  go  for- 
ward, increasing  in  numbers  year  by  year,  and  growing, 
it  is  trusted,  in  grace  and  deeper  and  truer  devotion  to 
the  Lord  and  Haater  of  ua  all  It  has  had  its  seasons 
of  controvewy  and  earnest  struggles  (as  what  Church 
has  not?)  between  men  of  difFering  views,  conscien- 
tiously and  Hnoerely  held  on  both  sides;  and  it  has 
seemed  at  times  as  if  controversy  were  eating  into  the 
very  heart  ofthe  Church,  and  arousing  passions  and  tem- 
pera far  from  accmdanoe  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
Some  notice  of  these  must  here  be  given,  not  only  aa  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Piotestant  Episcopal  Church, 
but  also  ae  illuatrating  its  present  pontion  and  its  proba- 
ble future  in  the  great  work  of  cvingelixing  this  nation. 

The  Oxford  Tract  movement  (begtm  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  1833,  culminating  in  Tract  No.  XC  in  1841,  and 
extmding  over  some  ten  years  in  addition)  was  one 
which  was  warmly,  even  hotly,  debated,  and  produced 
for  the  time  a  controversy  of  no  small  magniuide  and 
bittemeaa.  The  excitement  in  England,  nnd  the  re- 
sults flowing  from  the  movement  there,  were  transfer- 
red to  America.  Party  spirit  lifted  its  head  on  high. 
Energetic  fuipportecs  of  the  tracts  and  their  teaching 
entered  the  arena,  and  equally  energetic  opponenia 
ranged  themselves  against  the  tracts  and  all  who  fa- 
vored them.  On  the  one  aide  it  was  urged  that  the 
trsicta  taught  nothing  more  than  the  well-eauUiahed 
High-Cbnrch  doctrines  of  the  old  English  divines, 
and  it  was  dwmed  tbat  this  teaching  was  legitimate- 
ly within  the  limits  allowed  by  the  standards  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  also  said  that  there  was 
great  need  of  rou!>ing  the  minds  of  Church  people  to 
the  importance  of  doctrines  which  bad  fallen  greatly,  if 
not  quite,  out  of  ^ght,  snch  as  the  apost«4ic  succeesion, 
the  ralne  and  obUgatiai  of  the  holy  aaenments,  the 
real  presence  in  the  Lord's  Hupper,  the  importance  of 


[wieatly  abstJntioo,  the  neoeanty  of  securing  a  retnm  te 
the  unity  of  the  primiUve  Church,  etc  On  the  otbet 
side,  the  whole  movement  and  tbe  sotire  teaching  ef 
the  tracts  were  &ercely  denounced  aa  tending  dinelly  ts 
Bomanixing  and  unprutestantizing  tbe  Church.  yfhtB 
in  England  numerous  perversiuns  to  Kc»me  took  place  at 
this  time,  and  eapecially  whra  John  Henry  NewtMra, 
the  oorypbsHitt  of  the  whole  undertaking,  gave  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  tbe  Human  Church  (1845),  it  was  triumpbafltly 
affirmed  tbat  a  similar  result  would  happen  in  the  Piw- 
csiant  Episcopal  Ctanrcb,  and  thus  prove  to  the  wrald 
how  peniidous  was  the  teaching  of  tbeee  trscls,  No. 
XC  laaC  and  worst  of  aU.  Qollc  a  tmmber  of  poanoa 
did  abandon  the  ooumunion  of  the  Church,  and  mibmt 
themselves  to  Rome;  but  there  was  iMt  anythii^  like 
the  exodus  which  bad  been  predicted,  since  hrtveea 
1842  and  1852,  including  one  bishop  only  (Ives,  of  North 
Carolina,  in  I8&2),  there  were  leas  than  thirty  wbo  Irft 
tbe  Church's  ministry  fur  the  sake  of  Uoman  Caibobc 
inducements,  and  these,  with  two  or  three  cxccptioaiv 
were  men  of  little  or  no  Influence  in  tbe  l.1iurch  or  ceat- 
munity.  See  Oxfobo  Tkacts.  In  connection  with  the 
Oxford  Tract  movement,  and  more  or  less  infected  with 
the  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  existing  at  tbe  tine, 
there  occurr(>d  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  **tbe  Carey 
Ordinatioiu"  Arthur  Carey  was  a  student  in  the  Gen- 
eral Thecdogieal  Seminary,  a  young  man  of  excellent 
character  and  good  aUliiy.  He  graduated  in  1843. 
It  was  thought  and  generally  undeislood  that  be  was 
Mrongly  indined  to  the  ultra  teaching  of  tbe  tracu  ia 
the  direction  of  Komanism ;  and  Dra.  Hugh  Smith  aad 
Henry  Anihon,  both  of  New  York,  who  took  seme  paiM 
to  ascertain  Carey's  views  and  sentiments,  deemed  him 
to  be  unfit  for  onlination  in  the  Protestant  EpisnifMl 
Church.  Tbe  bishop  of  New  Yorli,  however  (RT.On- 
derdonk),  after  an  examination  of  tbe  young  nun,  krU 
by  six  presbyters  in  conjunction  with  Di*.  Saitk  and 
Antbon,  decided  that  he  was  worthy  to  tririain  cnkfn 
Drs.  Smith  aitd  Anthon  publicly  protested  in  tbe  cbir^ 
at  tbe  time  of  the  onluiation,  but  bishop  Onderdoak 
went  forwsrd  and  ordained  Mr.  Carvy,  July  i,  1841 
(He  died  in  March,  1844.)  As  was  to  be  expected,  Om 
anion  ofthe  bishop  New  Yoifc  jgava  oflfence  in  vsii- 
oua  parts  of  the  Church.  It  was  much  disfuasid  is  it- 
ligious  journals  and  in  pamphlets,  and  bintu^  Chw; 
Hcllvaine,  uid  Hopkins  commented  upmi  it  in  puUir, 
and  with  much  severity  of  language.  In  January,  1844, 
bishop  Ondcrdunk  addressed  a  pastoral  Ieti«  to  bn 
diocese,  io  which  be  protested  against  the  course  adi^ 
ed  by  tbe  above  bishops,  and  called  for  a  trial,  if  thtr 
saw  fit  to  initiate  it,  A  trial,  accordingly,  was  be^ 
at  tbe  close  of  the  year;  but  it  was  based,  as  we  iai 
see,  on  chsigcs  entirely  diveree  from  theolof^tal  as- 
snirndncss.  Meanwhile,  tbe  General  CtHiventiMi  of 
1844  met  in  Philadelphia  in  October.  Twentr-rwii 
bishops  were  present,  and  ninety -three  dniral  soil 
eighty-four  lay  deputicik  In  addition  to  its  other  la- 
bors, the  whole  matter  of  tbe  Oxfortl  Tract  movcoMBt, 
and  iu  efl^  npon  tbe  American  Cliurcb,  came  qi  ht 
consideraUon.  Several  days  were  spent  in  tbe  ^acaa- 
sion  of  the  general  subject  of  errors  in  doctrine  ami 
practice  in  the  Church,  and  an  earnest  effort  wu  tasdi 
to  obtain  from  the  convention  a  distinct  and  podlire 
condemnation  of  the  error  and  false  teaching  whidi,it 
was  charged,  were  rife  in  the  Church.  We  need  M 
go  into  detaihu  In  the  lower  house  resolutiow  voe 
offered  asking  the  Insbopa  to  "promulgate  a  dear  sod 
disUnct  expreaaion  of  the  opinioiis  enreitained  1^  lib 
convention  respecting  the  rale  of  faith,  the  jusdfie*- 
tion  of  man,  the  nature,  design,  and  efficacy  of  the  me- 
raments,"  etc.  It  was  also  stated,  in  an  amendtscBt, 
that  "  the  minds  of  many  ofthe  members  of  this  Churcti 
throughout  its  union  are  sorely  grieved  and  perplexrd 
by  the  alleged  IntroduotifHi  among  them  of  srrinw  »• 
rors  in  doctrine  and  practice,  having  their  origin  in  cer- 
tain writir  -^iefly  ^om  membm  of  dw 

Unireisi'  C^^A^cfk^  further,  that 
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■■it  u  cxceediugly  desinUe  that  the  mlnda  otwKh  per- 
mu  shvuld  be  c«lmed,  tbeir  anxieties  allayed,  and  the 
Cborch  duabuaed  of  the  charge  ol  holding,  in  her  Arti- 
cle and  Offices,  doctrine*  and  pracUces  consisteot  with 
■U  the  views  and  opiniuna  ezpreaaed  in  aatd  Oxford 
wtitingfv  ahould  thus  be  freed  from  a  mpeosibUitjr 
whidi  duet  not  properly  belong  to  her."  But  the  boute 
did  not  agree  to  any  of  the  reaolutiona  oBered  in  tbia 
■hapb  It  was,  however,  finally  "AWwrf,  That  the 
House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  consider  the  Ut^ 
urg^  Offices,  and  Articles  of  the  Church  sufficient  ex- 
ponents of  her  sense  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Holy 
Scriptura ;  and  that  the  canons  of  the  Church  afford 
am[de  means  of  discipline  and  correction  {<a  all  who 
depart  fiom  bar  ttandacdi;  and,  fnrtbv,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  is  not  a  saitable  tribond  ftw  the  triil 
and  censure  of,  and  that  the  Church  is  not  respundble 
Ibr,  the  errors  of  individuals,  whether  they  are  members 
of  this  Church  or  otherwise."  Thus  the  house  disposed 
of  the  question ;  and  the  bhihopa,  on  their  part,  in  com- 
pliance with  certain  memorials  sent  to  th«n,  gave  ex- 
picasion  to  tb«r  godly  eonnsel  and  warning  in  the  pas- 
toral letter  which  was  soon  aXtvt  issued.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1S44,  bishops  Heade,  Otey,  and  Elliott  made  a  foi^ 
mal  presentment  against  bishop  Onderdonk,  of  New 
York,  "as  being  gnilty  of  immorality  and  impurity.'' 
The  trial  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  Vork.  There 
were  seventeen  bishops  present,  constituting  the  court, 
viz.  P.  Chase,  Brownell,  Ives,  Hopkins,  Smith,  Hcll- 
vaiae,  Dwane,  Kemper,  Polk,  Delancey,  Uadsden,  Whit- 
tingham,  Lee,  Jukns,  Eastbum,  Uenshaw,  Fteenun ;  also . 
the  three  presenters,  and  bishop  Ondenlonk  as  respon- 
dent. The  trial  begu  December  10,  and  was  contin- 
ued from  day  to  day  till  January  3, 1845,  when  bishop 
Onderdonk  was  pronounced  guilty  by  eleven  votes,  and 
lenicnoed  to  suspension  from  the  office  of  a  bishop  and 
fram  all  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry.  Bishop 
Ondenlonk  protested  in  the  strongest  terms  his  inno- 
ceooe,  and  published  a  Statement  of  Faet*  and  Cir^ 
cuMttameet  in  regard  to  his  triaL  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  condemned  bishop  never  acknowledged 
blmaeir  to  be  in  any  wise  guilty  (died  1861).  The 
"  Prayer  of  the  Diooese  of  New  York  to  the  House  of 
Bishopa  for  relief  from  sufferings  consequent  upon  the 
■entenee  of  the  E[Msoopal  Court,  January,  I846>"  was 
made  September  26,-1860;  bat  this  and  all  other  eflbrts 
pat  forth  to  have  him  restored  failed;  and  a  new  canon 
havutg  been  adopted  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  diocese 
with  a  suspended  bishop.  Dr.  J.  M.  Wsinwrigh  t  was  con- 
secrated proviMonal  bishop  of  New  York,  in  November, 
lSa2.  During  these  years,  since  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  1844,  the  tractArian  controversy  gradually  sub- 
sided. Both  udes  became  weary  of  the  struggle. 
Ittutif  everything  had  been  said  which  could  be  said. 
A  number  of  eraineot  men  in  the  Chnreh  had  put  their 
views  into  written  riiape  (aa  Jarvia,  Seabury,  Hawks, 
Hcllraine,  Hopkins,  Stone,  and  others);  and  after  a 
while,  the  storm  was  luUed,  the  atmosphere  became 
purified,  and  the  Church  was  gladdened  with  a  return 
of  sunshine  and  comparative  peace  and  quiet. 

The  disturbed  oondition  of  the  country,  In  cons^- 
queoce  of  the  seoeesimi  from  the  Union  of  several  of 
the  Southern  States,  caused  no  Utile  anxiety  to  the 
hearts  of  many  of  the  Church's  members,  lest  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  too  should  suffisr  harm  in  the 
Ktett  end  terrible  struggle  which  bad  been  begun  in 
1800-61,  and  was  to  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end.  It 
was  but  natural  that  the  bishops  in  the  southern  dio- 
ceses should  begin  to  meet  and  act  separately,  as  if  the 
dismembmnent  of  the  United  States  were  a  eom|deted 
fact.  Tbejr  <Ud  an  by  organising  a  coundl,  fhunlng  a 
coQstitutioQ  and  canons,  etc;  and  for  a  tinie  there  was 
grave  apprebensloa  lest  the  Church  should  be  deprived 
of  its  union  and  eoamnnion  as  beretnfoie.  The  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  I8C2  met  in  New  York,  with  much 
reduced  numbers,  of  course;  and  this  snhject  came  be- 
fon  Uia  emTcntitHi,  and  waa  fiilly  debate  Rcaulu- 


tions  pledging  support  to  the  government  were  adopt* 
ed ;  and  a  day  of  fasting,  hnmiliadon,  and  prayer  was 
observed,  October  8, 1862,  in  view  **of  the  present  af- 
fiictive  condition  of  the  country."  At  the  next  con- 
vention, however,  held  in  Philaddphia,  October,  1865, 
the  Church  was  entirely  reunited;  harmony  and  con- 
cert of  action  were  restored ;  and  tboee  who  for  some 
years  bad  been  acting  apart  gladly  joined  again  in 
combined  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Church  iu 
the  United  Sutee.  There  was  held  a  service  of  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
the  country  and  unity  to  the  Churcb.  At  this  conveu- 
tion  rcsoluUoos  were'  adopted,  u^ng  that  Christian 
parents,  iu  the  discharge  thtit  boundea  duty,  should 
not  ouljr  tnin  their  children  in  the  waya  of  truth  and 
godlinees;  ihould  not  only  furnish  them  with  sound, 
heilthful  reading  and  education  in  the  Church's  schools 
and  colleges ;  but  should  also  strive,  by  prayer  and  spir- 
itual  culture,  to  form  in  their  sons  a  deeire  to  serve  Goa 
in  the  sacred  ministry.  In  the  House  of  Deputies  it  was 
also  "  Afso/eet^  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  bouse,  there 
has  never  been  a  tine  in  Uie  history  of  our  Chnreh  when 
the  demand  fur  misntmaiy  effort,  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  so  urgent  and  imperative  as  at  the  present  moment; 
and  that  we  earnestly  call  upon  our  constituents,  in  ever>' 
diocese  of  thu  Church,  to  arouse  themselves  to  realize 
the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  and  to  labor  and  give  and 
pray  with  a  freer  heart  and  more  fervent  ceaL"  Further 
resolutions  advocated  a  system  of  itinennoy,  and  the  due 
use  of  lay  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  woA  of  the  Church. 

The  moat  recent  controversy  through  which  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churcb  has  been  called  upon  to 
pais,  or,  perhaps,  more  exactly  ^leaking,  is  still  passing, 
is  that  which  is  familiarly  known  as  "  ritualism."  The 
question  took  a  definite  shape  as  early  as  the  General 
Convention  of  1868.  Two  reporu,  a  minority  and  mi- 
nority, were  made  in  the  House  (rf  Deputies,  on  the  con- 
duct of  public  worship.  The  former  pleaded  for  "lib- 
erty in  things  indiflbrent  or  unessential,  so  long  as  uni- 
ty can  be  maintained,  and  spiritual  edification  promoted, 
in  any  other  way;"  it  also  deprecateil  "the  enactment 
of  any  canon  on  the  subject  of  ritual  as  unwise  and  in- 
expedient at  the  present  time."  The  minority  report 
urged  strongly  "the  maintenance  of  our  wonted  uni- 
fonnity  and  simpBd^  in  public  wwabip,"  and  de- 
nounced "all  innovationa  on  the  common  order  trf  the 
Church  which  wound  the  consciences  of  many  of  ita 
true  and  loving  members,"  such  as,  "the  burning  of 
lights  in  the  order  for  the  Holy  Communion,  the  bunt- 
ing of  incense,  reverences  to  the  holy  table  or  the  ele- 
ments thereon,  the  elevation  of  the  elements,"  etc.  Af- 
ter much  debate,  the  action  of  the  convention  resulted 
in  referring  all  matters  of  doubt  in  these  respects  to  the 
godly  counsel  and  judgment  of  the  blsbt^  in  thrir  r^ 
•peetive  diooesee,  and  the  appointment  criT  a  conmitte* 
of  Ave  bishopa  (viz.  bishope  A.  Lee,  Williams,  Clark, 
Odenheimer,  Kerfoot),  to  conuder  whether  any  addi- 
tional provision  for  tmiformity  in  matters  of  ritual,  by 
canon  or  otherwise,  is  practictUile  and  expedient,  and  to 
report  to  the  next  General  Convention.  In  October, 
I87I,  the  convention  again  came  together,  on  this  occa- 
sion in  Baltimore,  Hd.  The  attendance  waa  very  full ; 
distinguished  visitors  from  England  and  from  some  of 
the  colonial  churches  were  present;  and  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance and  good-will  seemed  to  prevail,  notwithstand- 
ing so  exciting  a  subject  as  "ritualism"  was  before  the 
convention.  A  very  elaborate  report  was  presented  by 
the  committee  of  five,  in  which,  after  much  sound  rea- 
soning on  the  importance  and  value  ofnniformity  in  the 
paUic  services  of  the  Chiuch.  and  the  statement  of  the 
fact  that "  diverritjes  of  use"  had  grown  and  spread,  the 
committee  urf^  that  some  legislation  was  certainly 
necessary.  They  specified  the  rsrinu*  additions  in  the 
way  of  ornaments  in  the  Church  snd  novel  practice^ 
such  as  having  a  crucifix  or  carrying  a  cross  in  proces- 
sicH),  bowings,  prostrations,  mixing  wine, and  wat«  fur 
the  Holy  Communion,  nli^^^gsaKf^T^ 
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chain,  AddiUonal  Totnent*  freely  used  in  eonw  cfaurch-  '■ 
cs,  and  such  like ;  and  they  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  ■  joint  committee  or  ihr«c  bishops,  three  pres- 
Lytera,  anil  three  Uymen  to  consider  and  report  upon 
then  matters  to  the  convention  then  in  session.  Such 
•  committee,  coiiusting  of  iMe  and  weil-trird  men,  was 
appointed,  ajid,  throut;h  bishop  Whittingbam  and  Dr. 
W,  C  Mead  on  tchalf  of  the  commiuee,  reported  « 
*"  canon  of  ritiuL"  In  this  proposed  law  it  was  affirmed 
that  "this  Church  recognises  tM>  other  law  of  ritual  than 
such  as  it  shall  itself  have  accepted  or  provided;"  and 
the  pfovisions  for  ritual  in  this  Church  were  stated  to 
be  (1)  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the  offices 
and  ordinal  thereto  appended;  (2)  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  use  In  the  American  provinces 
before  I7tt9,  and  not  subsequently  auperwded,  alt«red, 
or  repealed  by  legtslatiun,  geoenU  or  diocesan,  of  this 
Church ;  (S)  the  legialaiive  or  judicial  action  or  deci»- 
ions  of  this  Church  in  its  conventioRs,  general  or  di- 
ocesan, or  by  its  duly  constituted  authorities.  Ani- 
mated discussions  followed  in  the  House  of  Deputies, 
AoMDdmeata  and  substitutes  were  prupoaed  again  and 
■gun,  and  though  the  House  of  BiabufM  passed  the  can- 
on reported  by  the  Jtnnt  committee,  the  lower  house  did 
Dot  succeed  in  c(»ning  to  any  agreement  as  to  this  canon. 
It  was  attempted  to  postpone  indeSiiirely  the  whole 
matter,  but  without  success.  The  favorers  of  ritualism 
endeavored  to  get  the  convention  committed  to  some 
action  in  acoofdance  with  their  views;  the  opponpnts 
ritualiam  were  equally  urgent  in  seeking  to  obtain 
legislation  directly  coiidemnator}-  of  numeroua  acts  and 
ubwrvancea  peculiar  to  the  ritualistic  party.  A  very 
prominent  advocate  of  the  system  (Dr.  De  Koven,  of 
Wisconsin)  made  a  speech  against  the  caiM>n  as  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Bishops.  He  used  strange  and  even  of- 
fensive Unguage  in  support  of  bis  sentiments  and  opin- 
iuus,  and  challenged  any  one  who  pleased  so  to  do  to 
|treaent  bin  fur  trial,  be  having  boldly  adcqtted  and  ut- 
tered aa  hia  own  the  words  at  one  of  the  moat  oltra- 
riualiau  in  England:  "I  believe  in  the  real,  actual 
praenoe  of  our  Lord,  under  the  fvrm  ofbread  and  wine, 
upon  the  altars  oC  our  churches.  I  myself  adore,  and 
would,  if  it  were  necessarj'  or  my  duty,  teach  my  people 
to  adofe,  Christ  present  in  the  dements  under  the  form 
ofbread  and  wine."  The  discusuuns,  tbuugh  exciting 
and  continued  Ikorn  day  to  day,  were  conducted  with 
good  temper  and  general  faimesa.  As.  on  the  whole, 
where  neither  side  in  a  controversy  is  willing  to  yield, 
it  is  usually  found  to  be  the  easiest  way  to  get  out  of 
present  difficulty  to  pass  some  comprehensive  resolu- 
tions, which  may  mean  more  or  lees  according  to  the 
mode  of  looking  at  them  by  diRerent  parties,  such  was 
the  conrse  now  adopted.  It  was  finally  "JUmked,  the 
House  (rf  Bishopa  concurring,  That  thia  convention  here- 
by expreasce  its  decided  condemnation  of  all  cereoioRiei^ 
fltHwrvances,  and  practices  which  are  fitted  to  express 
a  doctrine  foreign  to  that  set  forth  in  the  authorized 
standards  of  this  Church.  Retolnd,  That,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  bouse,  the  paternal  counsel  aitd  advice  of 
the  right  reverend  falhent,  Ibe  bishops  of  the  Church, 
are  deemed  auffldent,  at  thia  tine,  to  secure  tbc  siip- 
pccasioD  of  all  that  it  irregular  and  unseemly,  and  to 
promote  greater  uniformity  in  conducting  the  public 
worship  of  the  Church  and  in  the  adminiMration  of  the 
holy  sacraments."  Thus,  as  we  have  intimated  above, 
the  real  question  at  issue  was  postponed  rsther  than  ad- 
judicated. Ritualism  went  on  its  conrse  with  additiunal 
vigor  and  confidence,  and  ita  opponents  became  more 
and  more  diseatisfled  with  the  existing  sUte  of  things. 
Conaequoitly  the  struggle,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was 
renewed  again  when  the  General  Convention  met  in 
New  York  in  October,  1874.  Memorials  were  presented 
from  various  quarters  on  this  subject,  resolutions  were 
introduced  bearing  directly  upon  it,  and  legislation  was 
earnestly  called  fur  in  order  to  restrain  what  was  termed 
excess  of  ritual  in  the  pnblie  service  of  the  Church.  In 
the  Honae  of  Deputies  the  qi)eBtio&  of  oonfirmatioo  of 


the  bialMV  elect  (Dr.  G.  F.  Seymour)  of  nUnoia  caiM 
up.  He  was  chai^ged  with  being  an  active  member  «f 
the  advanced  ritualistic  party;  his  case  was  dimiwfil 
for  a  whole  week  in  secret  sessiun,  and,  though  Dr. 
Seymour  energetically  denied  the  imputations  cast 
him,  after  a  lung  itn^$]^  coudnBatkm  waa  refused  hf  a 
dose  vote — viz.  nineteen  to  twenty-twu  dmcal,  thii- 
teeu  to  twenty-seven  lay.  (Four  yean  later  Dr.  &  was 
elected  to  the  episcopate,  and  is  now  [1878]  iHshopcf 
the  diocese  of  ^ringheld,  111.)  This  result  in  the  Sty- 
mour  case  was  lookeil  upuu  as  virtually  a  victory  of  the 
anti-ritualists,  and  after  much  debate  in  both  bo— a 
agreeotent  was  had  to  the  following  effect.  A  canon 
waa  passed,  almost  unanimously  (tit.  i.  can.  22),  reqnir- 
log  eveiy  bishop  to  summon  tlie  standtng  eommiuec  si 
a  OMincil  of  advice,  in  case  complaint  ia  made  to  bin  in 
writing,  by  two  or  more  presbyters,  that  ceremoniacr 
practices  not  authorized  by  the  Book  of  Common  TnyfT, 
and  symbolizing  erroneous  or  doubtful  doctrines,  bare 
been  introduced  into  any  Church,  ^lecifying,  in  rrgard 
to  the  Holy  CommunitMi, "  the  elevuiun  of  the  elnsan 
in  sucb  manner  aa  to  expose  them  to  Ihe  view  of  the 
people  as  objects  towards  which  adontioD  is  tobemadc 
any  act  of  adoration  of  or  towards  the  elements  in  tb« 
Holy  Communion,  such  as  bowings,prostratioiw,orgeoii- 
fiections;  and  all  other  like  acts  not  authinacd  by  tb« 
nibrics  of  the  Book  uf  Common  Prayer;"  further,  if  aft« 
investigation  it  ia  Iwund  that  sucb  practices  bare  been 
introduced,  the  btshop  shall  admonish,  in  writinf^  ths 
oSbiding  minisler  to  discontinue  such  practices  or  rm- 
monies ;  and  if  be  disr^rd  such  admoniUoti,  it  shaD  be 
the  duty  of  the  standing  committee  to  cause  bim  to  be 
tried  for  a  breach  of  hie  ordination  vow.  Every  minis, 
ter  charged  with  violation  of  this  canon  ia  to  hare  of>- 
portunity  to  be  heard  in  bis  own  defence;  the  chsifni 
and  findings  are  to  be  in  writing,  and  a  record  is  to  be 
kept  by  the  bishop  and  the  standing  committee  oT  ti* 
prucaedings  in  the  case.  Such  was  the  latest  dirtetae- 
tion  of  the  highest  l^tlative  authorrlr  nf  ibe  OhwHt 
on  this  subject.  The  opponents  of  ritualism  have  ap- 
parently settled  down  in  the  conviction  that  the  pment 
canon  is  sufficient  to  enable  rhe  bishops  efiecluslly  la 
repress,  when  necessary',  all  unseemly  praciiees  in  this 
direction.  The  fa^'oren  of  ritualism,  uii  tbe  other  hsn) 
(at  least,  Ibe  more  ouiqwIteD  of  tlien),  bava  ovainl 
with  scant  Gonrteay  the  action  of  the  convention  of  1874, 
and  affirm  that "  the  canon  is  flagrantly  unconstiiutk*- 
al,  and  that  no  bishop  has  ever  dared  to  put  it  in  vat, 
and  none  ever  will."  At  the  General  Conveniimi  of 
1877  the  matter  was  hardly  at  all  alluded  to.  This  tbe 
anti-ritualists  interpret  as  iu  their  favor,  in  Ihe  confi- 
dence that  the  Church  has  become  wear^-  uf  tbe  (te>patr, 
and  is  disposed  fur  the  future  to  adhere  to  the  old-fsd»- 
ioned,  aimpler,  less  ornate  waya  of  oondncling  pulfie 
services,  Tbe  ritiialisto  bidd  tbe  oppodte  view,  and  it 
was  rather  exnltingly  proclaimed  in  a  letter  to  tbe.Vrw 
York  TribvHf,  by  Dr.  John  Henry  Hopkins  (ju«t  stor 
the  convention  of  1877  had  adjourned),  that  the  ttwit 
of  the  war  against  the  system,  of  which  he  is  one  ofibc 
aUest  advocatca, "  is  victory  all  along  the  line  for  tbe 
ritoalistie  advance,  and  that  thia  victuT>T  ia  so  eoapktt 
that  the  renewal  of  hnstilitieBbefeafter  is  Impeleis.*  Ja 
a  party,  it  is  certun  that  the  ritualists  luve  sbwa 
themselves  to  be  bold,  confident,  enei^lic,  snd  full  of 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  cause  which  they  have  undrnaken 
to  maintain.  In  the  American  Church  they  are  |ff<>b> 
ably  not  ao  nmnamta  in  pmportion  as  in  the  Church  o! 
England ;  bnt,  as  an  oin«t  to  this,  it  ia  to  be  noted  ibu 
they  have  enlisted  In  their  ranka  nombera  oTtbe  youngti 
clergy,  *i>d,  in  view  of  what  they  have  already  aecaoi- 
pliriied,  tbey  not  unnaturally  look  forward  to  sltiauM 
and  complete  success.  The  bishops.  In  whom  are  eon- 
mitted  tbe  oversight  and  regulation  of  this  wtu^  mu- 
ter under  the  canon,  are  in  a  rather  difficult  and  delicatf 
position.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  compfjted  to 
tfllerate  much  that  is  regard^  aa  defective  aod  io^i<da- 
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«•  the  ocb«r,  they  maj  icMoiiRbly  be  expected  to  ahrink 
ftniD  praMiDK  too  eevcfely  upon  tbow  who  cany  ritual* 
iadc  practices  to  more  or  lees  or  exeea^.  The  opinion 
may  here  be  expreaaed — Mtnply  as  an  opinion,  vrithont 
rafimnoe  to  the  merits  of  the  queatioiu  at  issue— that 
ritulisni  baa  bad  its  day,  and  that,  while  it  may  be  ad- 
tnitted  that  colll^dcral>l^  perhaps  even  great,  good  has 
resulted  and  may  yet  furthet  result  from  this  movement, 
it  will  not  be  likely  agaiu  to  assume  any  special  promi- 
nence in  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  bringing  of  this  topic  befure  the  reader  in  con- 
tinuous order,  from  its  rise  to  the  present  time,  bas 
RFoenarily  led  to  the  omission  of  a  number  of  interest- 
ing bistorieal  facts  and  incidents  in  ^e  progrtai  of  the 
Church  of  late  years :  these  are  beiewUh  suoctnctly 
presented  in  their  proper  sequence  and  crninecUim. 
On  a  prerious  page  bas  been  noted  the  action  of  the 
Gcoeral  Convention  on  the  subject  of  liturgical  relax- 
ation and  Church  comprehenuon.  This  was  in  1856 
and  1869.  At  the  convention  of  IStitf  various  "me- 
mosiab"  were  presented  pleading  for  larger  latitude  in 
the  nae  of  the  Prayerteok.  Thia  was  reported  against 
by  the  House  of  HiBhops,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted :  "  Rttolved,  That,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  house,  such  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Coinmon  Prayer  as  the  memorialists  ask  could  not  be 
allowed  with  safety,  or  with  proper  regard  to  the  rights 
of  our  congr^ations."  In  1874  the  question  of  shorts 
ened  services  came  up,  bnt  no  definite  action  was  had. 
The  cnnvcntion  expressed  Its  sense  by  resolution  sim- 
ply, **  That  nothing  in  the  present  order  uf  Common 
Pnyer  piwhiUu  the  separation,  when  desirable,  of  the 
Uoming  Pnyer.  the  Uuny,  and  the  Order  for  the  Ad- 
ministntion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  into  distinct  services, 
which  may  be  used  independently  of  each  other,  and 
either  of  them  without  the  others :  proridtd  that  when 
used  together  they  be  used  in  the  same  order  as  that  in 
which  they  have  eomnionly  been  used  and  in  which 
ther  atand  in  the  Book  of  Curaroon  Prayer."  At  the 
next  convention  (October,  1877),  the  committee  on 
canons  in  the  House  of  Deputies  reported  in  favor  of  an 
"  order  concerning  divine  service,"  more  especially  fur 
shorter  services  on  other  days  than  Sundays  and  the 
greater  festivals  and  fasta.  To  this  the  bishops  declined 
to  ^[ree,  and  by  general  consent  a  joint  onnnrittee  was 
appointed  to  sit  during  the  recess  on  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding  shortened  anrices,  by  rubric  or  otherwise,  this 
cmBoiittee  to  report  in  1680. — In  a  country  such  as 
nun,  where  the  laws  regulating  marriage  and  divorce 
diflsr  cnn«derably  in  different  stales,  this  subject  must 
necessarily  cause  much  perplexity  and  annoyance  to 
the  clergy,  unless  tbey  have  some  law  of  the  Church  to 
guide  and  control  their  action.  This  was  long  felt 
tbruugbout  the  Protestant  Epiaenpal  Church,  and  in 
hope  of  aome  remedy  or  aid  the  matter  was  brought  be- 
firre  the  General  Convention  of  1868.  A  canon  was  en- 
acted forbidding  a  clergyman  to  solemnise  mstrimony 
where  there  is  a  divorced  wife  or  husband  of  either 
party  still  living,  with  a  proviso  in  favor  of  the  inno- 
cent party  iu  a  divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery.  In 
1977  the  canon  was  put  in  its  present  shape,  as  folk>ws : 
*■  No  minister,  knowingly  after  due  inquiry,  shall  sol- 
enniHC  the  tnamage  of  any  person  who  has  a  divorced 
husband  w  wife  still  living,  if  such  husband  or  wife  has 
been  put  away  for  any  eause  arising  after  marriage ; 
bnt  this  canon  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  the  innocent 
party  in  a  divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery,  or  to  parlies 
once  divorced  seeking  to  be  united  again.  If  any  min- 
ister of  this  Church  shall  have  reasonable  cause  to  doubt 
whether  a  person  Aesirous  of  bring  admitted  to  hidy 
bapttsB,  or  to  conflnoation,  or  to  the  holy  communion, 
has  been  married  otherwise  than  as  the  Word  of  Ood 
and  discipline  of  this  Church  allow,  such  minister,  be- 
fore receiving  snch  person  to  these  ordinances,  shall  re- 
<cr  the  ease  to  the  bishop  for  his  godly  judgment  there- 
upon :  proridtdt  Aovewr,  that  no  minister  shall,  in  any 
CMC,  itAiia  the  McnDwnla  to  a  penitent  fferion  in  im- 


minent danger  of  death,"  Questkms  touching  the  facta 
of  any  case  named  in  the  Kmner  part  of  the  canon  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  bishop,  and  he  is  required  to  make 
inquiry  such  as  he  deems  expedient,  and  to  deliver  his 
Judgment  in  the  premises.  At  the  same  convention 
(1877),  an  effort  was  made  to  have  the  Table  of  Prohib* 
ited  Degrees,  contained  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  in- 
serted in  the  American  Book  of  Common  leaver,  but  it 
did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  convention.— Some 
extravagant  and  unwarranted  assertions  having  been 
made  at  various  t  imes  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  regenera- 
tion," and  its  eff'ects,  etc,  in  the  offices  for  infaut  bap- 
tism, there  was  itsued,  at  the  General  Conveution  of 
1671,  the  following  "  declaration  of  the  bishops  in  coun- 
cil:" **  We,  the  subscriben,  bishops  of  the  Protestaut 
Episcopal  Chvich  In  the  United  States,  being  asked,  in 
order  to  the  quieting  of  the  consciences  of  sundry  mem- 
bers of  the  said  Church,  to  declare  our  conviction  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  rtgmerate  iu  the  offices  fur  the 
tninistratiun  of  baptism  of  infanta,  do  declare  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  word  rfgmeraU  ia  not  there  so  used  as 
to  determine  that  a  moral  diange  in  the  subject  of  bap- 
tion  ia  wrought  in  the  sacrament"  (signed  by  all  the 
bishops  present,  forty-«ght  in  number). 

The  movement  b^n  in  Germany  in  1870-71  by  Dr. 
Dollinger  and  otben  has  been  watched  by  the  Protes> 
tant  Episcopal  Church  with  deep  interest  and  earnest 
hope  thst  it  may  tend  ultimately  to  solid  reform  in  the 
Continental  churches  now  in  communion  with  Rome. 
In  the  ccHivention  of  1871,  the  bisb<ips  recorded  their 
heuty  sympathy  wi^  the  bendc  struggle  then  being 
made  for  religiooi  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  Old-Cath- 
olic Congress  recently  assembled  in  Munich ;  and  in 
1874  it  was  "  Retotved,  That  this  house,  with  renewed 
confidence,  reiterates  the  expression  of  iu  sympathy 
with  the  binhop  and  synod  of  the  Old-Catholic  com- 
munion in  Germany,  and  the  promise  of  its  pnyere  fot 
the  divine  blessing  and  direction  on  thrir  wmk ;  also^ 
that  three  bishops  be  appointed  a  commtsuon  of  thia 
bouse  to  keep  up  fraternal  correspondence  with  the  bish- 
op and  aynod,  for  exchange  of  information  and  conrid- 
ention  of  overtures  fur  reconciliation  and  intercoumiui- 
ion  between  sundered  churchet^" 

The  course  pursued  by  the  highest  legislative  author^ 
Ity  on  the  subject  of  churches  or  congregations  estab- 
lished in  foreign  lands  in  oommnnion  with  the  Protea- 
tant  Episcopal  Church  iUiutnites  the  viewa  snd  princi- 
ples on  which  this  Church  deems  It, right  to  act.  Twen- 
ty years  ago,  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Lamson  began  services  in 
Paris,  specially  fur  the  benefit  ofCburch  people  sojourn- 
ing in  or  \-isiting  that  city.  The  General  Convention 
of  18fi9  recf^ised  the  propriety  and  lawfulness  of  hav- 
ing Protestant  Episcopal  churches  abroad.  Congrega- 
tions accordingly  have  been  organised  during  the  in- 
terim since  1869  in  Rome,  Florence,  Dresden,  Geneva, 
and  Nice,  making  six  in  all  at  this  date  (1878).  At  the 
General  Convention  of  1877  the  matter  was  carefully 
regulated  by  canon,  which  ssys  "It  shall  be  lawful, 
under  the  conditions  hereinafter  stated,  to  organise  a 
church  or  congregation  in  any  foreign  country  (other 
than  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  and  the  cdnnles  and 
depeiMlendes  thereof),  and  not  within  the  limits  of  any 
foreign  missionary  Utshop  of  thb  Church."  In  order  to 
secure  proper  and  legitimate  action,  and  also  suitable 
control  over  these  foreign  churches  or  congregations,  the 
canon  goes  on  to  state  fully  the  mode  in  which  they 
may  be  organized  and  conducted — viz.  they  must  rec- 
f^nise  their  allegiance  to  the  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chorch;  must  produce  proper  certiHcates;  must  be 
in  canonical  submisahm  to  a  bishap,  who  ia  in  charge  of 
all  snch  churches  and  is  aided  hy  a  standing  committee 
duly  appointed;  and  they  must  conform  to  the  provis- 
ions laid  down  for  (tiscipline,  in  case  it  become  necca* 
sary.  The  bishop  in  charge  at  this  date  (1878)  is  the 
Rt.*ReT.  Dr.  Littlejohn,  of  Long  Island. 

An  association  taking  its  rise  in  Europe  and  callil^t 
itadf  the  *•  Evangelical  Al%pf^Ji9^|t|#^^^ 
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Conferenoe  in  New  York,  Oct.  2-13, 1878.  It  wu  com- 
posed of  delates  from  vtrioiu  ProtetUnt  denoiniDi- 
tious,  foreign  u  well  ai  AmerioD,  wbo  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered "  evangelical"  in  the  proper  and  precise  sense  of 
that  word.  Amwig  ita  delegates  from  abroad  was  the 
Very  R«v.  B.  Payne  Smith,  D.D^  dean  of  Cautoboiy, 
who  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  sympathy  from  hia 
grace,  Dr.  Tait,  arebbishop  of  Canierbuiy.  The  dean 
took  part  in  the  work  of  the  Alliance,  aadid  aboa  vny 
few  of  the  American  Episcopal  clergy ;  having  frater- 
nized with  the  Presbyterians  at  a  public  communion 
service,  be  wu  called  to  account  by  Dr.  Tocer  (recently 
an  English  miMinoary  bishop  in  Africa,  and  just  then 
on  ■  viut  to  New  York),  and  was  censured  through  the 
papers  of  the  day.  The  assbtuit  bishop  of  Kentucky, 
Dr.  Cummins,  likewise  joined  in  this  irre^ar  service, 
and  thereby  foreshadowed  what  soon  after  took  place 
— viz.  the  oommencement  of  the  schism  to  which  his 
name  has  been  attached.  He  bad  become  greatly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church ;  be  was  impressed  with  tbe  fact,  as  he  es- 
teemed it,  that  thit  (^tinib  is  loo  exdiuiTfl  and  in  coo- 
tinual  danger  of  gmng  over  to  Kume,  and  so  be  mad« 
up  his  mind  to  abandon  it  to  its  fat<  and  set  up  a  new 
organiution  of  bis  owu,  a  sort  of  baif-and-h^f  Epis- 
copal and  Presbyterian  arrangeoient.  Under  date  of 
Nov.  10, 1878,  be  addressed  a  letter  to  Ushop  Smith,  his 
diocesan,  in  which  be  enumerated  varioaa  reasons  or 
cuMs  for  tbe  «0KBe  be  bad  lesolvcd  upon.  He  de- 
dared  thM  bis  cooBcieoce  was  burdened  with  b^ng 
compelled  to  offldate  as  bishop  in  ritualistic  churches 
ia  Kentucky;  that  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  seeing  eradi- 
cated from  the  Church's  stantlards  and  services  sacer- 
dotalism and  ritualism;  that  he  was  much  hurt  at  be- 
ing blamed  fur  sharing  in  the  service  above  alluded  to 
in  a  Presbyterian  plue  of  wor*hi|i,  and  tbal,  conse- 
quently, be  had  determined  to  transfer  bis  "work  and 
office"  to  another  sphere.  Dr.  Cummina  was  endrely 
right  in  abandoning  tbe  Church  if  be  couU  not  stay  in 
It  with  a  dear  conscience,  and  labor  in  it  in  accordance 
with  his  solemn  vows  at  ordination,  one  of  which  was 
cepeeially, "  with  all  faithful  diligence  lo  banisb  and 
drive  away  from  tbe  Church  all  erroneous  and  strange 
doctrine  contrary  to  Uod's  Word."  Inasmuch,  bow- 
ever,  as  be  bad  abandoned  bis  poet,  and  was  soon  after 
degraded  ttom  the  ministry,  be  had  no  "  officii  to  carry 
with  him,  though  he  assumed  that  be  had,  and  under- 
took to  act  as  a  bishop  when  be  was  no  Icniger  a  bishop. 
Bishop  Smith  of  Kentucky  (who  was  also  senior  bish- 
op), on  receiving  Dr.  Cummins's  letter,  immediately  in- 
stitDted  proceedings  in  accordance  with  the  canon ;  Dr. 
Cummins  was  at  onoe  snspended  from  all  cxcfdse  of  tbe 
ministry ;  and  the  «x  months  of  grace  allowed  for  re- 
traction having  passed  away,  the  fimnal  depndtton  took 
place  June  24, 1874  (ntiSed  afterwards  in  full  Boose  of 
Bishops  at  (ieneral  Convention  in  October,  1874).  See 
Kkforuer  Epiboopal  Church. 

The  '*  Cheney  case,"  as  it  baa  been  called,  may  prop- 
erly be  dealt  with  in  this  connection,  espedally  as  Mr. 
Cheney  has  become  quite  prominent  in  the  schismatieal 
body  which  Dr.  Camndns  originated.  Tbe  case,  in  sub- 
stance, is  as  fdlowa ;  Tbe  Iter.  CLE.  Cbener,  of  Christ's 
Cburcb,  Chicago,  III,  baring  mutilated  the  service  for 
public  baptism  by  omitting  tbe  words  rrgenerate  and 
ngftwration  wberever  they  occur,  was  bnnicht  to  tri- 
al and  suspended  by  bishop  Whitehouse,  February  18, 
1871,  the  suspennon  to  last  nntil  he  should  repent  and 
amend.  Hr.Cheney  refused  obedience;  andthe  vestry 
of  Christ'a  Omrcb  having  invited  him  to  continue  with 
them,  despite  tbe  sentence,  be  acceded  to  their  wish. 
Tbe  result  was  that  be  was  tried  by  an  ecdesiastical 
court  for  contumacy,  and,  on  the  2d  of  June,  was  Anally 
degraded.  But  the  vestry  continuing  to  hold  on  to  the 
property  of  Christ's  Church,  contrary  to  law  and  justice, 
Mr.  Cheney  remained  where  hn  was,  until  be  joined  the 
Mlowersnir  Dr.  Cummins  and  his  movenwnt.  Theques> 
Uon  of  tbe  right  to  the  ^^opeRy  being  a  rery  serioua 


one,  aa  involving  the  wbde  subject  of  tbe  rigfat  of  le- 
ligiuuB  bodies  to  bold  property  and  prevent  ita  abtna- 
tion,  tbe  case  of  Christ's  Church,  Chicago,  was  csiricd 
into  the  courts,  where,  in  acconlance  with  precedmt 
in  like  cases,  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  PrrMNtaat 
Etdscopal  Church  in  the  dioeese  of  DUnois.  Not  sst- 
isfled  with  this,  tbe  parties  intereated  in  getting  poMs. 
don  of  the  church  bad  tbe  case  taken  fay  *m>nl  te  lbs 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  where,  esriy  in  ISTSiSa^a* 
burly  enough,  the  deddon  of  the  lower  cotot  was  n- 
versed,  and  judgment  waa  given  in  favor  of  the  restrr 
and  congregation  as  against  the  diocese.  So  far  as  thit 
particular  piece  of  property  is  coooemed,  tbe  maUer  is 
of  no  great  importance ;  bat  tbe  {niDaplc  invdvcd  ii 
of  tbe  gravest  consequence.  It  baa  been  dedded,mr 
and  over  again,  that  all  ecclesiastical  organiaatioBS  shall 
possess  the  power  to  be  governed  by  (heir  own  lavt,iD 
loug  as  those  laws  do  not  interfere  with  tbe  esUblishtd 
law  of  the  land ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  Tmpettf 
belongs,  of  right,  to  those  who  adhere  to  and  musta 
tbe  laws  and  prindplea  of  their  respective  o^amm- 
tiima,  IT  dmidi  ^xapnty,  by  the  adun  ef  veMriis 
and  eongn^ntions,  can  be  legally  divHted  ftma  its 
rightful  owiieiship,  in  the  way  in  which  this  in  Ones- 
go  has  been  taken  aw^  from  tbe  Cburcb,  then  ibae  ii 
no  tennre  of  property  anywhere  which  ia  safe.  The  ob- 
ject has  aroused  attenUon  among  other  Christian  bod- 
ies, who  are  quite  as  much  interwrted  as  tbe  Proteasnt 
EiMseopiI  Chucb  can  be  in  the  ftmdamcntal  quslim 
at  issue.  It  is  to  be  hofnA  that  tbe  Supreme  Cootsf 
the  United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  interpose,  nd 
settle  fully  and  clearly  a  point  of  so  great  moneatls 
all  Christians  or  religious  associations  of  erery  nans. 

In  regard  to  the  "provincial  system,"  so  called,  we 
may  briefly  sUte  that,  as  eariy  as  1860,  a  motion  m* 
nude  in  the  House  of  Bishops  by  bishop  Detsany  » 
appoint  a  cocnmitlee  of  five  bishops,  five  cIeig}-iDeB,aad 
five  laymen,  "to  report  to  tbe  next  tticnnid  Geacnl 
Convention  on  the  eiqiediency  of  arranging  the  dis- 
ceaes,  according  to  geographical  pontion,  hito  four  pnr- 
inces,  to  be  designated  the  Eastern,  Northern,  Seuthcis, 
and  Western  Provinces,  and  to  be  nnited  under  a  Gm- 
erai  Convention  or  Coundl  of  tbe  Provineea,  bavinf 
exclnnve  contnd  over  the  Prayer-book,  Arridca,Olic(i> 
and  Homilies  of  this  Chntch,  to  be  held  tmee  cniy 
twenty  yean,"  In  I8G8  no  action  was  had,  bat  tbe 
committee  was  continued,  and  tbe  matter  handed  ortr 
to  the  next  convention.  It  came  up  in  1866,  but  na 
indefinitdy  postponed  by  the  bishops.  The  nbjtit 
was  brought  up  again  in  1874,  was  warmly  disctnstd, 
and  again  indefinitdy  postponed.  In  1877  a  preanUe 
and  resnlution  were  ofibred  in  tbe  House  of  Depalia 
expressing  a  denrc  to  obtain  **Bn  aotboritatire  retag- 
nition  of  tbe  pnvindd  ^slem,"  and  lefeniog  to  rht 
committee  on  canons  "to  inquire  into  tbe  expedicBty 
of  rapeding  die  pnAilution  against  suAagan  btshofw, 
and  making  such  caaooted  provisions  as  will  ensUe 
dioceses  (just  before  describ^)  to  give  the  name  and 
style  of  provindd  or  comprovincial  Inabops  lo  all  mA 
bishops  who  may  be  elected  and  consecrated  to  assiga- 
ed  disiriets  witbln  thdr  lespeetiTe  jnriadietiMW.''  Tbs 
resolution  was  adopted ;  but  in  tbe  Honse  of  Ssbifs 
the  entire  subject  was  again  committed  to  a  spedsl 
committee,  to  report  at  the  convention  of  1880.  IVn 
tbe  matter  stands  for  the  presenL  It  mndns  to  be 
men  whether  tbe  Church  will  deem  it  best  to  sdspt 
this  system,  or  to  continue  nitder  tbe  arrangement  now 
in  exiatence.  A  canon  was  adopted  in  1868  nUhoiidag 
federate  oonnrila,  as  IbUowa:  "  It  is  licnt^  dedarcd  Isw- 
ful  for  the  dioceaes  now  existing,  or  hereafter  lo  cwt 
within  the  limits  of  any  state  or  oommoaweahh,  to  es- 
tablish for  themsdvee  a  federate  conventinn, or  omnxil. 
representing  saeh  dioceses,  which  may  deliboste  asd 
decide  upon  the  common  interests  of  tbe  Church  withta 
the  limiu  aforesaid ;  but  before  any  determinate  aetioa 
of  such  conventimi,  or  cooDoU^ahall  be  J>a4  the  powers 
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tbe  Gfioeral  CoiiTentiaa  fur  iu  ippror«L  Kothing  in 
(bu  cftooD  •ball  be  cooatrued  u  forUdiliiig  any  federate 
eoonal  rnwo  Uking  socli  action  aa  they  may  deem  nec«a- 
■tfy  toaecure  luch  legialative  enactnienU  as  the  common 
faiiereata  of  tbe  Church  in  the  state  may  lequire."  No 
dednite  action  uiidet  this  canon  has  aa  yet  Iwen  carried 
into  effect  in  any  state.  The  subject  has  beeu  discussed 
({uite  largely,  and  tbe  TariouB  propositioDa  connected 
with  it  now  reet  with  tbe  same  committee  who  have 
(be  provincial  system  in  band  and  we  to  report  in  1880. 

An  earnest  utd  intemting  ooanniUGatioD  to  tbe 
presiding  bishop  of  tbe  notestant  EiAsoopal  Church 
was  made,  in  1871,  by  bishop  Wilberforce,  of  Winches- 
ter, in  relation  to  the  work  then  commenced  in  Eng- 
laiHl  fur  the  rerisiun  of  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Ibdy  Scripturra.  At  the  General  Convention  held  the 
note  year,  it  waa*  ta  the  House  of  Bishops,  "  Remthed, 
That  the  Kt.ItoT.tlw  Frending  Biihop  behind  berdqr 
u,  requested  to  ntam  to  tbe  Rl  Rev.  tbe  Lord  Bishq) 
«r  Wincheater  a  courteooa  and  Itfotherly  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  communication  rdaling  to  a  revision  of  the 
Knglish  of  the  Holy  Scripture*,  stating  that  this  bouse, 
having  had  ho  part  tn  originating  or  organising  the 
said  work  of  revision,  is  not  at  present  in  a  oondiUon 
10  deliver  any  judgmrat  respecting  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  expteaaing  tbe  dispnattion  of  tbia  houae  to  con- 
•iiler  with  eudor  the  work  andertaken  by  the  Convo- 
caiioB  of  Canteibary,  whenever  it  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted and  ita  resulu  laid  before  them."  The  attitude 
thns  taken  by  the  bi^ops  in  behalf  of  the  Church  is 
vne  of  cautious  reeerve,  but  perhaps  not  too  much  so, 
couidering  the  Importance  uf  the  subject. 

The  Prutestant  Episcopal  Church  baring  made  con- 
sidenUfl  pmgresa  in  Hayti  (numberiD|c  eleven  clergy  in 
1874),  and  needing  episcopal  superviaioa  and  aid,  was 
supplied  with  a  biahap,  under  the  arrangement  of  a 
-UoveRant"  entered  into  with  the  Church  in  that  repub- 
lic, and  the  Kev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Holly  was  consecrated  as  first 
bishop,  in  November,  1874.  The  terms  of  the  covenant 
made  it  tbe  duty  of  the  Church  in  tbe  United  Sutea  to 
extead  ita  ■■laing  etie  to  the  Church  In  Hayti  during  its 
early  growth  and  development;  and  four  bishopa,  with 
the  biahop  of  Hayti,  were  oonstituled  c  commission  tn 
tate  cfwaoopal  charge  of  tbe  Chureb  in  Hayti,  and  se- 
cure iu  maintenance  of  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
Stales,  until  such  time  as  there  should  be  three  bishops 
wridtnt  in  Hayti,  and  exeraaing  Jurisdiction  in  the 
Church  there.  When  that  time  arrives,  this  Church 
win  eeaae  Crom  all  further  chaif[e  or  caie  of  tbe  Haytian 
Church. 

The  General  Convention  of  1877  met  in  Boston, 
Masi^  on  Oct.  3  for  tbe  first  time  that  it  met  in  that 
city  since  iu  organisatim  sTier  tbe  dvil  war.  It  was 
very  largely  attended,  and  was  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
Rood-wiU  and  eameat  eflbrt  to  promote  in  every  way 
the  ioteicata  of  Christ's  kingdom  here  on  earth.  There 
were  no  qiecially  exdtiiq;  topics  on  hand  (as  ritualism, 
etc);  and  tbe  action  of  the  convention,  so  far  as  our 
pieaent  purpoee  is  concerned,  can  be  summed  up  in 
brief  space.  Probably  the  moat  important  step  taken 
wss  tbe  reorganiaation  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  Heretofore  there  had  been  a 
Board  of  Hisaiona  (a  very  large  and  rather  cumbmus 
body), appointed  trienniaUy,and  acting  in  the  respective 
departments  at  home  and  abroad.  After  much  dis- 
nasion,  tbe  following  canon  was  adopted:  "Cunsliiu- 
tion  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  S»oirly 
of  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Ststet- 
«f  America,  aa  established  in  1820,  and  since  aroen<le(< 
at  various  time& 

"Abt.  I.  This  society  ihsll  be  denominated,"  etd 
"An.  If,  This  sncleiy  ahall  be  omsldered  as  compre- 
MDdlDg  all  persons  who  are  members  nf  llils  Cbnrch. 

"Ait.  III.  "Aere  shall  be  a  B«Mrd  nfMlasluns  ofsnch 
ndsty,  composed  of  tbe  bishops  of  tbis  C'hnTch,  nnd  ibr 
amnbers  fiir  tbe  time  being  of  the  Ilunn  of  Deputler 
»<  tUs  Cbnrch,  bbboiio  and  depntles  sitting  npnrt  h«  )' 


General  Convention,  or  together  when  they  sball  so  de< 
cide.  The  Btisrd  of  MlBftnoa  thiitt  coiistUated  shall  cim- 
veue  on  tlie  Iblrd  duy  ut  tlie  iwm<1uu  of  tbe  (ieueral  Cuu- 
veuiloD,  snd  sbsll  sit  from  time  to  time  us  Hie  buaiuess 
of  the  board  shall  demiind. 

"Aet,  IV.  There  shsll  be  a  Board  of  Mnmigers,  com- 
priahiK  all  the  bl»hi>i>s  as  iiieml>er»  tx  fJLio,  and  flfietfu 
urvsbvtera  and  tine«u  laynicu,  to  \ms  B|>ixiliit«d  hj  the 
Board  uf  UiMluriB  at  everv  triwuulst  nieetlug  uf  ibe  Gen- 
eral Coiivenilou,  whit  ahnll  huve  tbe  maiiaKemeui  of  the 
Iteneral  miMluns  uf  ihiH Church,  and  ahall  remalu  ImitHcw 
until  their  aucceasura  are  cbuneu,  and  Bhall  have  power  to 
fill  auy  vacaudes  that  may  occur  in  their  unutber.  Bl){ht 
ctericsl  and  elKbl  lay  mem  beta  chall  cunetltnte  a  qnumm. 
This  board  ahall,  dnrlog  the  reccHs  of  tbe  cunveiitlun,  ex- 
ercise all  the  euriKiraie  powers  of  the  Uonieatlc  aud  For- 
elgn  Ulasluunry  Society.  Tbe  Board  of  Managers  «bnll 
report  to  tbe  General  Guuvenilim,  cnuatltnted  as  a  Board 
or  Mlaaions,  on  ur  Iwfure  the  third  day  uf  Ibe  seaalou  of 
the  Genenil  Cutiveutlou. 

"Akt.  V.  TbeBiMird  uf  Ifanageralaaatboriiedlofbrm, 
from  Its  own  memlters,  a  committee  for  domestic  mls- 
sliina  and  a  committee  for  forel|;u  inlasloDS,  aitd  such  oth- 
er cummttleea  salt  may  deem  desirable  to  promote  special 
miaaloiiary  work,  and  also  sotborised  to  appulul  euch 
ofllcer*  as  shall  be  needHil  fur  carrying  on  the  work. 

"Akt.  VI.  Tbe  Board  uf  Managers  la  intrnnted  with 
power  to  establish  and  regulate  eucta  missions  as  are  not 

tilaoed  under  episcopal  supervision,  and  to  euact  all  by* 
awa  which  It  may  deem  neccMary  for  its  own  govern- 
meut  and  fur  tbe  (nivcrumeut  of  ll4  conimlttees :  protided 
almya  that.  In  relation  to  orEsnlaed  dloceMe  aud  mla* 
sinnsry  Jorlrilctloiis  having  bii<hnps,  the  aptiroprlatlous 
shall  he  made  In  gross  to  snch  dluceses  ana  missionary 
Jurisdictions,  to  be  disbursed  by  tbe  local  snthnrltles 
thereot  The  l>oard  shall  notify  to  the  Kveral  bishops 
the  gross  sum  so  appmpriaied,  and  ibuse  blsh<q>s  shall 
regulate  Ibe  number  of  mlMluu  stations;  anptrint  tbe  mis- 
slunarles,  snd  assign  tn  them  tbelr  stipenoi^  with  tbe  ap- 
proval nf  the  Board  of  Managers. 

"Abt.  VIL  No  person  shall  be  ammlnted  a  mlwlonary 
who  Is  not  at  the  time  a  minister  ofthe  PrutmUiit  Epis. 
copal  Church  of  regnlar  standing:  boinuthlng  In  t  bis  Me- 
llon precludee  the  committees  from  making  pecuniary  ap. 
'  pniprlaliims  In  aid  nf  rolssjons  under  the  care  of  other 
churches  In  communion  with  this  Church,  or  of  employ- 
ing laymen  or  wimen,  members  of  this  Church,  to  do 
mn>slnnary  work. 

"Art.  VIII.  The  Board  of  Managers  Is  aiitbnrlsed  to 
promote  the  formation  of  uuxlllary  mlMlnnary  afuncla- 
tlons,  whose  eoutrlhnliiniB,  as  well  as  those  speclnlly  aty 
pmprlated  by  Indlvldnals,  shall  t>e  received  and  paid  m 
nceordance  with  the  wish  ofthe  donors,  when  nprppsed 
in  wriiine.  It  nhaM  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  at  Man*. 

Eers  to  arrange  for  public  missionary  meetings,  lo  ba 
eld  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  tbe  GenerarConveo* 
tion,  and  at  sncb  other  times  and  places  as  may  lie  deter- 
mined npon,  to  which  all  auxiliaries  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  may  send  one  cleilcal  and  •me  lay  deleiinle. 

"  Akt.  IX.  This  conMltntlon  may  be  altered  nr  amended 
at  any  time  by  the  General  Convention  of  this  Cbnrch. 
All  cannns.ano  all  aciinn  by  or  under  iheanthnrltvof  tbe 
General  Convention,  so  tkr  as  tnconslstent  with  the  pm> 
vlslnusofihlscairon  and  snch  smended  cnnstltntlim,  nra 
bereliy  repenled;  providtd  alieam  that  nothing  herein 
shall  In  any  manner  lmi>alr  or  afreet  any  rnrpnrnie  rights 
of  the  said  socieiy,  nr  any  vented  right  whatever.  Thla 
caunn  shall  take  elraci  Immediately." 

The  principal  and  immediate  effect  of  this  reot^niza- 
tinn  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  a  reso- 
lution to  reduce  central  expenses  connected  with  the 
mission  work.  Thus  the  dt^ianment  of  home  misaiona 
to  colored  people  waa  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  con^ 
mittee  on  domeatie  missions;  a  very  considerable  rednc- 
tion  of  expenses  was  made  in  carrying  on  the  work 
among  the  Indiana;  several  officers  were  dispensed  with, 
and  a  general  reduction  of  saUriea  took  place,  the  resnk 
being  a  saving  of  some  tl2,000  per  annum,  [t  deserves 
also  to  be  stated  here  that  the  American  Church  Mit> 
Nonary  Society,  tbe  especial  agency  of  those  of  the  der- 
gy  and  laity  who  declined  in  former  jrcars  to  act  In  con- 
junction with  the  Board  of  Hisaiona,  now  acceded  to  tbe 
wish  long  before  expressed  by  the  board.  The  society 
continued  iu  organisation  as  a  society;  the  work  in 
Mexico,  which  had  been  very  largely  sustained  by  it, 
was  banded  over  to  the  foreign  committee;  and  it  was 
resolved  that,  in  general,  ita  memherv  should  hereafter 
act  in  concert  with  the  Board  nfManagera  of  the  newly 
organized  Domestic  and  Foreign  Ulsainnar}-  Society  of 
the  Pmtrstant  Episcopal  Church.  Iliia  wm  deemed  a 
happy  resolve  on  their  part,  and  excellent  rentfta  are 
expected  to  fuUow  in  conaeqnenoaw  /^^^^I^ 
Digitized  by  V^OOv  IC 
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For  some  yean  put  there  bas  been  ■  growing  deiire 
to  «d(l  greaier  effectiveneu  to  the  labors  of  godly  and 
devoteU  women  in  th«  Church.  Tbe  matter  was  brought 
up  at  tbe  General  Convention  or  1874,  but  no  action 
was  obtained.  In  1877  it  came  again  berure  the  con- 
vention, aud  a  canon  of  **  Deaconeeses  or  Sisters"  was 
propoeed.  After  much  discumon,  however,  tbe  conven- 
tion, apparently  not  feeling  quite  sure  of  its  ground,  re- 
fused to  pM  the  proposed  canon,  and  tbe  fuUuwing  res- 
olution was  adopted :  "  That  it  be  referred  to  a  joint 
committee  of  three  biahope,  three  clerical  and  three  lay 
deputies,  to  inquire  and  report  to  tbe  next  General  Con- 
vention what  legislation  may  be  necessary  and  expe- 
dient ibr  tbe  authoriaatuin  and  regulation  of  women 
working  in  tbis  Uliurch  under  the  name  of  de«»ue«  or 
niter."   Thus  the  matter  liea  over  till  1880, 

As  tbe  Church  of  England  recently  adopted  ■  new 
Leciioiiar}',  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  convention 
of  1877  to  place  this  revised  Table  of  Lessons  for  Sun- 
days and  holydays  before  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Accwdiugly,  it  was  formally  resolved  by  both 
houses  that  the  Lectiouuy  be  permitted  to  be  used  un- 
til the  next  General  Convention.  'Vb\»  Table,  there- 
fore, not  only  of  Lessons  fur  Sundays  and  holydays,  but 
also  of  Daily  Lessons,  and  Lessons  for  Lent  and  fur  Km- 
ber  Days  and  Rogation  Days,  is  allowed  to  be  used  by 
any  clergyman  in  place  of  those  in  the  calendar  in  the 
Prayer-bi)ok,  and  a  copy  has  been  sent  to  every  clergy- 
man of  the  Pmtestant  Episcopal  Church.  Whether  it 
will  be  found  to  be  so  great  an  improvement  upon  the 
existing  Table  of  Lenuns  as  has  been  supposed  by 
many  may  be  doubted.  The  trial,  however,  of  three 
years  will  lead  to  some  settled  agreement  upon  a  mat- 
ter so  largely  affecting  the  question  of  how  to  obtain 
the  greatest  edification  in  tbe  reading  of  Holy  Scripture 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church. 

At  tbe  close  of  the  convention  of  1877  a  Jmnt  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  which  ia  worthy  of  being  quoted  In 
this  connection,  inaamnch  as  it  ibowa  the  a^rit  and  de- 
sire of  this  Church  in  regard  to  the  very  important  as 
well  as  difllcult  subject  at  pnblio-acbool  cdncaiton : 

<'  AewtlMtf.  That  It  Is  the  solemn  conviction  of  this  Oen. 
eml  Couvendon,  In  both  btnwasf  that  It  is  the  dnty  »f  tbe 
elCTKy  and  Inlty  of  the  Choreh  to  take,  so  fiir  as  the  oj>- 
ponnnliy  I*  ainirded  tlunn,  an  active  Interest  la  the  nnb- 
lic  schools  provided  by  the  stale  for  the  pun  him  ores- 
tending  the  Important  beneHls  nfa  secular  eoncatlnn  to 
all  our  cKlmnis  and  of  diffusing  aUt  bj  fide  wlih  these  as 
much  of  religtmisiuffaenceaniTinstniGtion  as  Is  possible: 
in  snpiilement  Ibem  with  thomng^  Christian  teaching 
elsewhere,  and  to  add  proper  Chnrrh  sebools  and  Instttn- 
tione  for  ine  whole,  ana  more  complete  «rork  ofeilticfltloo, 
wherever  they  are  needed  and  ibe  means  for  their  enp- 
port  can  be  commanded : 

"  RexoMl,  That,  with  the  concnrrence  of  the  Honfe  of 
Depniles,  a  jtdnt  cnmniltiee,  consisting  of  two  blshinw, 
two  presbyters,  and  two  iMjrmen,  be  appointed  to  consider 
Ibis  whole  mntier  during  the  recess  of  the  convention,  to 
collect  fictB  and  prepare  sngijestlons  for  the  next  Ueoeml 
Convention,  and  to  promote,  by  sny  means  deemed  ad- 
vivattle,  the  general  work  nrCbri»llsn  edncatlon." 

II.  Fandamnifal  Prineiplet,  Coiatifutiim,  Govfrmtfrnl, 
rtc.  —  From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  ia  clear 
that  the  PmleMant  Episcopal  Church,  while  holding  in 

-common  with  other  Christiana  evangelical  doctrines — as 
the  incamalion,the  divinity  of  onr  Lord,  the  atonement, 

-the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  salvation  through 

■faith  in  Christ,  and  all  suchlike — at  the  same  lime  takes 
the  ground  that  it  is  the  American  branch  of  the  "one 
holy  Catholic  Church"  spoken  of  in  the  Nlcene  Creed. 
It  was  planl«d  on  these  Western  shares,  under  God's 
good  providence,  to  be  what  it  aims  to  be— the  National 

■Church  of  the  United  States.  It  ia  a  historical  Church, 
It  traces  ita  lineage  throngb  the  Church  of  England  di- 
rectly back  to  the  apoetlea  of  onr  Lord;  and  it  gives,  as 
its  deliberate  judgment,  that  "it  is  evident  unto  all 
men,  diligently  reading  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient  au- 
thors, that  from  the  apratles'  lime  there  have  been  these 
orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church— bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons."  It  is  not  a  new  or  recently  formed  tie- 
nomination,  and  io  this  respect  diflbta  from  the  great 


bulk  of  Protestant  Christian  bodies,  whatever  titles  tbcr 
may  give  to  their  respectivb  organizattons.  lu  eneil 
is  the  same  creed  which  has  been  in  use  subsiaattslK 
in  the  same  form  nnce  the  very  beginning— via.  thit 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  tht 
Nicene  Creed  as  tfnally  set  forth  the  General  CW- 
cils  in  the  4th  eoituty,  and  irceived  eveiywheie  and  by 
all  throughout  tbe  Catholic  Choreh.  Ila  litngy  b  the 
voy  oMKentiatkm  of  tbe  deep  piety,  soundneas  in  ibt 
faith,  earnestness,  seal,  and  fervor  of  the  wise  and  hiy 
and  good  of  all  the  early  as  well  as  later  ages;  Mad  ii» 
services  of  prayer  and  praise,  combining  the  nse  of  ibli 
liturgy  with  tbe  continual  and  frequent  reading  of  Holr 
Scripture  in  men's  ears,  are  in  the  truest  and  higbM 
•enae  of  the  word  evangelical,  and  calculated  to  nm 
all  tbe  longings  of  the  pioos  soul  for  s|MiituaI  oobm- 
ion  with  God  our  Father,  throngb  our  Lord  Jema  Otne. 
and  through  the  quickeniug  energy  of  the  Holv  Ghcet.* 

The  position  of  the  ProteeUot  Epiaoi^  Chndi  iri- 
atively  to  Protestantism,  on  the  one  baiul,  and  Komas- 
ism,  on  die  other,  is  somewhat  peculiar,  but  yet  diariy 
marked  out  and  defined.  It  cannot,  otmristently  at  Ita, 
recognise  the  vaUdity  of  tbe  ndniatry  of  ibc  great  bodjr 
of  Protestant  denominations,  whether  Presl^lfrian  sr 
Congregational,  for  it  distinctly  enunciates  that  the 
only  lawful  ministry  is  that  in  the  three  onJem.  Hrsn 
it  cannot  have  communion  with  them,  or  inlerchsD^ 
of  services,  or  union  of  action  in  uodertaking  to  tprrsri 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  world.  It  recognises,  it  ii 
true,  the  validity  of  the  epiacopale  in  (be  RonanCaib- 
dic  Chufch,  but  at  the  aame  time  it  pomtively  and  n- 
qualifledly  repudiates  the  emra  in  dactrine  and  vmUp 
of  that  corrupt  Church,  not  only  in  its  own  proper  hsme 
in  Italy,  but  also  wherever,  in  violaticm  of  the  aneint 
canons,  it  has  spread  itself.  The  Pmtestani  Efmcepal 
Church  has  no  sympathy  with,  but  is  in  direct  ama^ 
nism  to,  the  claims  of  Some  in  regard  to  the  desist  of 
the  lufflctaMiy  of  Holy  Scripture  for  salvation,  traBsa))- 
stantiation,  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  pnt^tory,  celibacysf 
tbe  dojiy,  elevation  of  the  Virgin  Hary  into  a  rat  nf 
goddess  to  be  worshipped,  the  atenlnte  supremacy  of  ibe 
pope  by  divine  right  over  all  the  world  in  civil  ss  well 
as  rcUgions  matters,  etc.  Hence  it  cannot  act  in  any 
concert  with  tbe  Roman  Church,  or  further  ita 
and  purpoaea  in  any  wise. 

Tlie  oonatitution,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  nutinc 
the  Choreh  in  woriting  together  as  «ie  body,  we  pn 
in  full.  It  was  adopted  in  October,  17W,  nd  ha  re- 
mained the  same  ever  rince,  with  the  exception  ef  ■ 
few  alterations  which  became  necessary  in  consequena 
of  the  growth  of  the  Church,  the  increase  of  the  rjm- 
copate,  and  the  formation  of  several  dioceses  wiihia  Ibt 
limits  of  the  larger  and  more  populous  slates. 

"Aar.  I.  There  shall  be  a  General  Convention  Ike 
Pmteetsnt  BplscopHl  Chnrcli  In  the  United  8ta1<*  of 
America  on  tbe  first  Wednesday  in  October  in 
third  yesr,  from  [he  year  of  onr  Lord  not  tfannsanil  ei^rfet 
btindred  and  forty-one.  Slid  In  such  pince  as  shnll  be  de- 
termined by  the  cunveiitton ;  and  in  case  there  fbsll  be 
an  epidemic  disease,  or  any  other  good  cause  to  render  it 
necessary  to  alter  the  plsce  Axed  on  fur  an;  such  aieti- 
ing  of  the  cnnveutlon,  the  preetding  bishop  shall  have  It 
lu  B(a  power  to  appoint  another  convenient  place  (u  star 
aa  may  be  to  theplHce  s<>  fixed  on)  fi<r  the  boldlnrufetKb 
convention:  and  siiecipil  meetings  may  be  ntlleaat  mhfr 
times.  In  the  manner  berenner  to  Iw  provided  fiir;  nii 
this  Choreh,  In  a  msjorftj  of  tbe  dioceses  uhlch  shall 
have  ndnpied  this  Constltnllnn,  shall  be  represeated  be- 
fore tber  shall  pn>ceed  to  hnslnes*.  except  thai  tbe  kp- 
reseiilation  from  two  dl<iceeea  shall  he  snlMsut  to  m- 
Jonm ;  and  In  all  hnstress  of  the  couveodun  freed nw  of 
debate  shall  be  allowed. 

"Am.  11.  Tbe  Chnrcb  In  each  diocese  shall  be  nti- 
tied  to  a  representation  nf  both  tbe  clergy  and  the  hti;. 
Such  representation  sbnll  consist  of  not  mure  than  ma 
clerBymen  andfonrtaymen,enmmnnlcautsln  tblstAflRk. 
residents  in  the  diocese,  snd  chosen  In  the  manasr 
scribed  by  the  conventlnn  thereof;  and  In  all  qneMMW, 
when  required  by  the  clerical  or  lay  represeniaite  IM 
any  diocese,  each  order  shall  have  one  vule;  andlhtisfr 

•  Th'-  *  -■'orse  represcnta  our  contrlbatai^K 

o^ni  -dj^talga  several  pofata 
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jflritjr  <tr  aulTnKM  bj  dtooMM  •hall  be  eoadaslve  la  each 
•«d«r,  provided  sDch  niiOnrltr  comprehend  a  mnjorltr  of 
the  dt<icerea  repreoenied  iu  Ibal  order.  Tbe  concarrence 
ttf  buih  unkm  Bhall  be  itecenHUT  to  constlrnie  a  vote  of 
tbe  cuuTenitiKu  If  tbe  coiiveiittMi  of  HOy  dIoceM  sboald 
tieglect  or  decline  to  appuiut  clerical  depntlea,  or  tf  they 
rtiiNild  neglect  or  decline  to  appoint  lay  deputlea,  or  if 
any  ofUiOM  uTeiihfir  order  aptraluted  sboald  tieglect  to 
Mtiend,  or  be  prevented  by  sicKueiia  or  any  other  accU 
(lent,  anch  dioceae  ahull  nevertbelcM  be  considered  oa 
daly  repreaanied  by  anch  deputy  or  depntlea  as  may  at- 
tend, wneiber  lay  or  clericHL  And  If,  throuf[b  the  nei^- 
leel  ofihe  rouveution  ofiiny  of  the  charctaea  which  ahull 
have  adotilad,  or  may  herenfler  adopt,  this  CoiistiiatUm, 
no  de)Hiilea,  either  lay  or  clerical,  alionld  attend  at  auv 
Oeoeral  Omvention,  the  Chnrcb  In  anch  diocese  shall 
iieverUielei>a  be  boaiid  by  tbe  acts  ofaiKh  couveiitiun. 

"An.  III.  The  blaltope  of  this  Chnrcb,  when  there 
shall  be  three  or  more,  aball,  wbcnever  general  conven- 
lioM  an  held,  forta  a  separate  buase,  with  a  right  to 
tnlKlnate  and  propose  acts  for  the  concarreuce  of  the 
Hmise  of  Depntlee,  composed  of  clergy  and  Ully:  and 
when  any  pniposed  act  shall  have  paaivd  the  Himse  of 
I>epiitie»,  tbe  same  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Uonae  of 
Bisiiirpe,  who  fhall  huve  a  negative  thereupon ;  and  all 
HCis  of  the  conveiiilon  rbull  T»e  aathentlcmed  by  both 
honaei^  And  tti  all  caseis  the  Uoo«e  nf  Bishops  rhall  *lg< 
nlfy  to  the  convention  their  appnibailon  or  dUapprobii- 
Hun  (the latter  wltb  their  reamtns  In  wiiiioif)  within  three 
diaya  after  tlie  pnip<«ed  act  shall  have  been  reported  to 
them  Air  cnncnrreni'C:  and  tn  foilnre  thereof.  It  MtaDhave 
the  npemtion  of  a  law.  Bnt  nntll  there  ahall  he  three  or 
amrs  blsho|>a,  aa  aforesaid,  any  blahop  atiendtnic  a  Gen* 
eml  CoHveutloH  shall  lie  a  niemlier  as  eJkAi,  ami  shall 
vote  with  ihe  clerical  depntlea  of  the  dhiceae  to  which  he 
beltiiifts;  and  a  blab»p  shall  then  preside. 

*'  AiT.  IV.  The  bMiop  or  MshotM  tu  eveiy  diocese  shall 
ba  chooen  agreeably  to  anch  mies  as  rttall  be  Itzed  by 
the  cuavenlion  of  that  dkioeM;  and  arery  bishop  of  ihls 
Cbnrtb  shaH  confliie  the  ezerdse  of  bis  episcopal  ofllce 
to  hia  proper  dloosM,  anieas  reqnaaied  to  ordiilu,  or  cou- 
flna,  tir  perform  any  other  act  of  the  episcopal  ofDce,  by 
any  Chnrcb  dexf  ilttte  of  a  bIi>hop. 

''Abt.v.  a  Proieaiant  Bulscojial  Church  In  any  of  tbe 
United  States,  or  any  larrfiory  thereof,  not  now  repre- 
Mnted,  may,  at  any  ifme  hereiiner,  be  admitted  on  acced- 
ing to  ihtaCuustliatiimi  and  a  new  dtocese,tnbe  formed 
fnini  one  or  more  existing  dioceses,  may  be  admitted  uu- 
tler  the  following  reatrictliins,  vIl  ; 

^  Ni>  MW  diocese  shall  be  Rirmad  or  erected  within  the 
limits  of  any  criber  dioceae.  aor  shall  any  dhicese  be  fbnii- 
ed  bf  tbe  Jnneifon  of  twt>  or  more  dtoeeaee,  or  parta  of  i 
tltiicesea,  nalese  with  the  eiHwent  of  the  blahop  and  ci»i- 
ventfoa  of  each  of  the  dioceses  cnncerned,  aa  well  aaof 
the  Oeneral  Oonventiimt  and  each  consent  shall  not  be 
civei,  by  the  Oeiwral  ConveDtion  nntll  It  baa  satialiict4>- 
ly  asisnranoe  of  a  snttable  inoTisIoii  fitr  tbe  support  of  tbe 
rptoenpate  in  tbe  conlomplatcd  new  dfoceM. 

**No  aack  new  dioceae  sball  bo  formed  which  shall 
eoBtaln  less  than  six  pHriphes,  or  leas  than  six  iiresbyters 
wbo  have  been  for  at  leaxt  one  fear  canonlcally  resident 
within  Ihe  bounds  ufaacb  new  rtiocei«,  regnlaily  aetlted 
in  «  pariah  or  cnngreirntlon,  and  qnalidea  to  rote  for  a 
blabop.  Hor  shall  aucb  new  dhKeee  be  formed,  if  there- 
by any  existing  diocew  sbali  be  so  rednced  ns  to  contain 
lea*  tbati  twelve  parishes,  or  less  Ibaa  twelve  preshTiers 
who  have  lieen  realding  therelD,  and  Mttled  and  qnaillted 
aa  above  mentioned :  pivMtd  tbat  no  diy  oball  form 
more  than  one  dioceae. 

"  la  ease  one  dlticeae  aball  be  divided  Into  two  or  more 
dtnceses,  Ibe  dioeasait  of  tha  diocese  divided  may  alect 
the  one  to  wbteh  be  will  be  aitaclied,  and  shall  therenpou 
became  the  dIoceaai>  ihernof;  and  the  aMistaot  bishop, 
ffibera  be  one,  may  elect  the  one  to  whItA  be  will  be  at- 
tached :  and  I  f  it  be  not  the  one  elected  by  tbe  bishop,  be 
eboll  be  tbe  dliwemn  thereof. 

"  Whenever  the  divlslim  of  a  diocese  Into  two  or  more 
dioceaea  ahail  be  atifled  by  tbe  General  Ctm  vent  ion,  each 
nf  tbe  diocuses  shall  be  anhtect  to  tbe  oinatttntton  and 
canooa  of  tbe  diocese  so  divided,  except  aa  h>cal  clrcnm- 
piances  may  prevvur,  antil  Ibe  same  may  be  altered  in  ei- 
ther diocese  ny  ib«  convention  thereoC  And  whenever  n 
dioceae  shall  lie  finmed  ont  of  two  or  more  nlattnic  dlo- 
the  new  diocese  shall  l>e  subject  to  the  constlin- 
tinn  and  e«iona  of  Uiat  one  of  the  said  exlKtlnii  diocesea 
to  wblch  Ihe  gtertler  nnraber  of  clernrmen  ahafl  have  l>e- 
hntged  prtor  to  Ibe  erectitm  fifsncfa  new  dloce*e,ttnlll  the 
MiiiM  nay  be  altered  by  the  eonventifm  of  the  new  dlo- 

**Anv.  Vl.  The  mode  of  trying  bishops  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Oeneral  Convention.  Tht?  conrt  appointed 
f^>r  that  ikarpose  shall  be  ramposed  of  bluhopa  only.  In 
every  diriceae,  the  mode  of  tryfnc  presbyters  and  deacons 
may  be  lustltnted  by  tbe  convention  of  toe  diocese^  None 
bat  a  bishop  shall  protioance  sentence  of  odawnltiou,  sns- 
penslAn,  or  degradation  ttom  tbe  ministry,  on  any  clergy- 
man, whether Tiiahnp,  presbyter,  or  deacon. 

"  A«T.  VII.  No  penon  aball  be  sdmllied  to  holy  orders 
nntil  be  shall  have  been  examined  by  tbe  bishop  and  by 
two  praabTtera,  and  aball  bave  exblbited  anch  teetlmont- 


als  and  other  reqalaltea  as  tbe  canons  in  tbat  caaa  pro 
Tided  mnv  direct.  Nor  aball  aur  person  be  ordained  nu* 
til  lie  atuul  have  i-ahscrilied  the  rullowltig  declaration : 

"  *I  do  believe  tlie  Uuly  Scriptures  oftheUld  and  New 
Testaments  to  l>e  tbe  Word  of  Uod,  and  tu  contain  all 
lliinga  uecesaary  to  salvailun ;  and  1  do  aolemnly  engage 
10  conform  to  the  doclrlnas  and  worship  of  the  Prutea- 
taut  Episcopal  Chnrcb  In  tbe  United  Stales.' 

"Nu  person  ordained  by  a  foreign  bishop  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  ofBctaie  as  a  minister  of  thla  Cnnreh  nutll  be 
shall  have  ctmiptled  wltb  tbe  canon  or  canons  in  tbat 
ciise  provided,  and  have  also  snbtcribed  the  albreaald 
Ueclti  ration. 

"Amt.  VIII.  A  B<»ok  of  Common  Prayer,  admlulatra- 
tion  of  the  sacramento,  and  other  rites  ana  ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  arilclee  of  religion,  and  a  form  and  manner 
of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrallug  bishops,  priesli', 
and  deacons,  when  eaiabllehed  by  thla  or  a  fbtnre  Oener- 
al Convetition,  tbali  be  used  in  the  Prulestani  Bplscoiial 
Chnrcb  Id  those  diocesea  wbicb  aball  bave  adopted  tbia 
CoDsttluiiun.  No  alteration  or  addition  shall  be  mudo 
ill  the  Bouk  of  Common  Prayer,  or  other  olDcea  of  the 
Cbuicta,  or  tbe  articles  of  religiuii,  nuiesa  the  same  sbail 
be  proposed  in  one  Oeneral  Convention,  and  by  a  resolve 
thereof  made  known  to  tbe  convention  of  every  dloceae, 
and  adopted  at  the  anbseqnent  General  Convention.  /Vv 
euttd,  AoMWPsr,  ihat  Ihe  Oeneral  Convention  shall  bnve 
power,  from  time  to  time,  to  amend  the  Lectionary ;  but 
no  act  for  tbia  pnriHwe  shall  be  valid  wblcta  is  not  voted 
for  by  a  maJnriiy  of  tbe  whole  number  of  bishops  en  tilled 
■o  Bonis  In  the  House  of  Blehupa,  and  by  a  majority  of  all 
the  diocesea  entitled  to  repreaeutatlou  tu  tbe  Honae  of 
Oepnties. 

"Art.  IX.  This  Constitntfon  shall  be  naalteraUe,  un- 
less In  Oeneral  Convenlloii,  by  tbe  Chnrcb.  tn  a  majority 
of  the  dioceses  which  may  have  adopted  tne  same)  and 
nil  ulteratloiia  sbail  be  flret  proposed  in  one  General  Con- 
vention, and  mode  known  to  the  several  dioceaan  conven- 
tions, before  they  shall  be  Anally  agreed  to  or  ratified  la 
the  ensiling  Oeiteral  Convention. 

"Aar.  £  Bishops  &ir  fiireign  conntrlee,  on  doe  appli- 
cation therefrom,  may  tie  consecrated,  with  ttie  approna- 
ilon  irfthebistaoiM  nf  thie  Cbnrch,  or  a  majority  ol^theot, 
signified  tu  the  presiding  blahop,  be  tberenpmi  taking  or- 
der for  the  same,  and  ihey  being  satisfied  that  tbe  person 
designated  fiir  the  oOHre  bas  lieen  dniy  chosen  and  prop- 
erly qaallAed ;  the  Order  of  Consecration  to  be  conform- 
ed, aa  nearly  as  may  lie.  In  the  jmlinnent  of  tbe  bishops, 
to  the  one  need  In  thl"  Chnrcb.  Bnch  bishopa,  no  conse- 
crated, shall  not  be  eligible  to  Ihe  offloe  of  dlooeaan  or 
Hsslstunt  bishop  In  any  diocese  in  the  United  States,  nor 
I  lie  entitled  to  a  sent  In  ihe  House  nf  Bishops,  nor  exer- 
cise any  etilscopal  auibority  in  said  stales," 

From  tbe  conatitutioa  just  given  it  is  evident  that 
Ibe  General  Connntiui  b  the  highest  kgielative  an- 
thoii ty  in  Ihe  Church,  and  ila  legislation  ia  for  tbe  ben- 
efit of  the  whole  Chnrcb  thronghout  tbe  Unit«d  States. 
There  ia  aa  yet  no  Court  of  Appeals,  although  it  ia  felt 
that  there  ia  need  of  such  a  court.  It  is  believed  that 
it  will  ere  long  be  constituted,  so  as  to  adjudicate  upon 
all  those  matters  which  a  body,  made  up  as  the  General 
Convention  is,  cannot  adequately  judge  or  act  upon. 
Each  dioceae,  whether  a  whole  stale  or  a  portion  of  a 
•tate,  is  indejiendent  of  all  control  except  that  of  tbe 
general  hnvi  of  the  Cbareh  enacted  by  the  General  CSon- 
vention.  Each  Inshop,  and  the  ckrgy  and  laity  under 
hia  jurisdiction,  meet  in  annnol  convention  and  legia- 
late  upon  ail  subjects  which  specially  concern  the  dio- 
ceae and  tbe  preaching  of  the  Go^l  within  its  limits. 
Each  parish  also,  consisting  of  ila  rector,  restry,  and 
congr^tion. -is  independent  in  its  sphere  of  labor,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  canons  of  the  dioceae  and  of  tbe  whole 
Chnrcb,  and  to  a  visitation,  at  least  yearly,  of  the  bish- 
op of  the  diocese.  Thus  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
is  secured  to  all,  with  a  dne  attd  proper  aubordinatiou 
higher  authority  in  all  cases  where  higher  authority 
must  needs  supervene. 

The  laws  which  regulate  Church  afTairs  are  contained 
in  the  "  Digest  of  the  Caiums  for  the  Goremment  ofthe 
Protestant  E|Kseopal  Church  in  tbe  United  States,"  as 
iwoed  and  adopted  in  tbe  general  conTentwns  from  1659 
to  1877.  The  canons  are  amnf^l  in  the  most  method- 
ical and  approved  style  of  le(;al  enactments;  they  hare 
been  prepared  by  some  of  the  ablest  canonists  and  law- 
yers in  the  communion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  they  cover  tbe  entire  ground  respecting 
which  the  Church  can  k^^slate  aa  a  whole  or  united 
body.  They  ore  distributed  intoFonrnthfl,  Canons  of 
rule,  and  Section.  of^C^^^B^p^^ 
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to  datH  are  added,  to  tbat  aay  pntlenltr  canon  upon 
any  subject  legislated  upon  bv  the  Church  may  lie 
traced  frum  iN  wriiiin  through 'til  ita  modifications  to 
the  present  time.  Tide  I  is  '■  Of  the  Onlera  in  the  Miii- 
istiy  and  «f  the  Doctrine  and  Worship  of  the  Chwrch." 
There  ire  twenty-four  canons  under  this  TitUt,  and  they 
cover  fuUy  and  expliiatly  aU  qucMiona  relating  to  cau- 
iliilaies  for  orders,  examiiMtion^  iMtlina^  of  deacoua, 
unlnistion  of  priests,  general  regulation  of  ministers  and 
their  duties,  qualiAcations,  consecration  and  work  of 
biahops,  domestic  and  fordgn  misstonary  bishops,  mode 
of  aeeuriiig  an  accurate  view  of  the  Church,  the  use  of 
the  Book  ofCommun  Prayer,  etc.  Title  II  is"Of  Disci- 
pltiie."  There  are  thirteen  canona  under  this  TiUe,  re- 
lating to  otfenoeo  fin  which  ministeta  may  be  tried  and 
punished,  dissolution  of  pastoral  oonnectioo,  lemmcia- 
tion  of  the  ministry,  abandonment  of  the  communiou  of 
the  Church  by  a  bUhop,  the  trial  of  a  bishop,  judicial 
sentences,  reguUtious  respecting  the  laity,  etc  Title 
III  ia  "Of  the  Organized  Bodies  and  Officers  of  the 
Church."  There  are  nine  canons  under  this  Title,  hav- 
ing  leftmnoe  to  meetings  ofGeneral  Convention,  stand- 
ing cmamtttces,  trustees  of  the  Genend  Tbeidogical  Sem- 
inaiy,  congr^tions  and  parishes^  organiaatitn  of  new 
dioceses,  etc  Title  IV  relates  to  *■  Miscellaneous  Pn>- 
visions."  It  baa  four  canons,  in  reference  to  repealed 
canons,  enactment,  etc,  of  canons,  time  when  new  can- 
ons uke  effect.  Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  printing 
these  canons  in  full,  nor  is  it  necessary,  inasmuch  an 
they  are  readily  acoeasiUe  to  aU  interested  in  their 
contents.  . 

III.  StatitUt^Aa  showing  the  steadr  incivase  and 
spread  of  the  Protestant  Epimopal  Church,  we  give  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  diocesea  by  deeadea  since  1820,  as 

follows : 


Theological  aemtnarles  and  Khnoli  (lu  U  dktrtM 
and  I  miBslonat7jurl«llctlo)i)   u 

Church  colleges  (tn  IS  diuoeses  and  9  mlnioDurjorit. 
dictions)   "  u 

Academic  Instftntlons  (In  S« dluceses  siid<niNkMn 
Jurisdictions)   n 

Other  edocational  Insiltntinns  (tn  II  dlort-ii)!, a 

Chnreb  h(>i.piuls  (In  80  dloccM  and  t  ibIh1<)sbt 

jUriBdlcU.IU^)   'fl 

Cburcb  orphao  asylams  (in  U  dioceses  audi nMoe- 
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Periodicals  devoted  to  the  interests,  luppBR,  tml  ^^ 
fence  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church:  TfcCW 
mm  (weekly).  New  York ;  Th  Sarikm  (AtnAan 
(weekly),  Alexandria,  Va.:  Tie  J^mc^  £^ 
(weekly),  PhiladelphU,  Pa.;  7%e  Stmdatd  of  ck 
Crtm  (weekly),  Cleveland,  0.;  Tie  Wrtfmi  Ckn* 
(weekly),  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Tkt  Panfo  dnrOmai 
(weekly),  San  Francisco,  Ctl.;  Our  Diocem  (w«kk), 
Detroi^  Mich. :  The  S/ririt  ofMimmt  (xam}A\\in 
York !  The  Church  Mogaxme  (monthlv),  BiwAIji,  N. 
Y. ;  Tke  Cturck  &4eeHe  (monthly),  Utire,  N.  t!;  lU 
A  merkim  CkmrtA  Rnine  (qoaiterly).  New  YodL 

IV.  Attthoriiirt, — Worics  used  in  the  preptntiutf 
the  present  article :  White  [Bp.],  Mtrnvin  of  On  Pnl- 
eitatU  KpUcoput  Church  (1836,  8vo);  WihoD,Ij/t«^ 
^wAop  WhUe  (188ft,  8vo);  Wilbeifcroe  [Bp.iw*7 
i^Ou  ProfaiMU  tpiacoptil  Church  (1849.  \3m>)\  la- 
derson,  Hittorf  of  the  Chtireh  of  Etisiind  is  rk  C(b- 
met  (1866,  8  vols.  l2ino);  Hawkin,  JVimai 
Churth  of  Etigbmd  in  iht  Ifortk  Amrien  CMa 
(1845,  8vo);  Hawk%  CtrntrOmliov  to  tit  EeAmaHiat 
HUton/  of  the  United  SttOtt  (I836,voLi,8«-s,  Vir^; 
1889,  voL  ii,  8vo,  JUarglmd) ;  id.  ContilutiiM  ad  C<m- 
ctu  of  the  Proteitant  £pucapal  ChMnA  (IMl,  »r*): 
Sprague,  A  mtalt  of  tht  A  wieriem  Ptiptt  [tpiapoiiim] 
(im,  vol.  V,  8vo);  Cmt,  Puritamm  (IMi,  11m); 
Hoffman  [Hiirrav],  I^tm  tf  the  Pittam  i^iwH 
Church  (isan, 8vo) ;  id. £^sjiiifini/ Lammth*SM 
<f  Sew  York  (1868, 8vo),  and  The  JKhid&rte  i«  •/ 
the  Church  (1872,  8vo);  Vinton,  Cumm  Lamiadii 
ConMtHution  of  the  ProtettatU  Epixopal  Ckmh  {XK^ 
8vo) ;  Perry  [Bp.],  Haitdbook  of  the  Cflwnti  C-wt- 
/WM,  1786-1877  (1877,12mo);  Hawks  and  Fwir, /iff- 
naU  ofGenrrat  Comndvmfrvm  1766  ta  16U  (USI,nL 

From  the  Cht^h  Almanac,  we  learn  that  In  1889 

there  wei«  neariy  8800  parishes,  with  churches  and  _««*»«t*nt  Bpfaeopal  Clmroh  of  Mw* 
chapels,  io  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  bndy*^rmed  an  inlegtal 

United  States.  >^     i~>  ^  United  Church  of  Engt^  and  Ireland.  It  bitinat- 

„  .  ed  by  a  majority  of  its  mjftben  the  Ctorct«^/'<'>a^ 

SSr»uri,rg',?;^r.\r''^^  « "^-^ 

Marrlagea  "      "    *•    Is'sBO 

SiindHy-achooI  tmcbera   ..  4i'asB 

Snndajr-Kbool  scholars   SToItid 

Commnntcants   484  000 

Couiributioni  for  missionary  and  ebarcb  pnr^  ' 

 fl],4«S,S41 

Home  missionary  bishops  nine,  exercisinR  jurisdiction 
in  the  great  territories  as  well  m  several  of  the  Western 
states,  in  Texas,  and  on  the  Padtic  coasL  Their  sala- 
rieo  and  travelling  expenses  (amounting  to  at  least 
•80,000  per  annum)  are  paid  by  the  domestic  commit- 
tee. There  are  over  200  misMonarieo  at  work  in 
these  fields.  ForHgn  missionary  biriiopo  three— one 
in  China,  one  in  Japan,  one  in  Africa  (to  which  add 
bishop  in  Hayti).  There  are  in  these  jurisdictions,  in 
addition  to  the  bisht^  thirty-five  other  clei^men 
(foreign  and  native),  t(«eiher  with  about  200  usist- 
ants,  mostly  native  eatechtsts,  lav  readen,  and  teachers. 
The  missimary  work  in  Greece  io  simply  educational, 
and  is  conducted  by  one  Udy,  assisted  by  12  native 
teachers.  In  the  Mexican  Church  thei«  are  at  work 
the  Rev.  R,  C.  Riley,  D.D.,  and  P.  G.  Hernandez  (bish- 
ops  elect),  with  four  other  presbyters,  two  ladies,  and  79 
lay  readers.  The  number  of  communicants  in  foreign 
Adds  is  about  4000.  There  are  also  81  day-schools  , 
with  1800  aeholars^  and  18  SondayoclxNda  with  861  |j> 
scbolacs,  hsve 

many 


or  the  first  introduction  itChristianity  tntn  IrcM 
we  have  written  under  the  arhle  lacLArin  (q-v.).  !■ 
has  been  shown  there  tbat  the  V<™>"  CsiMic  Oufch 
succeeded  in  esublishing  ber  hiWhical  po«n  U  tk 
12th  century,  and  that  even  afte^  KefutnstiM  n 
England  the  Irish  Church  T«iDaineif>"<=l"^  \»^^ 
and  only  by  the  influence  of  tlie  b^op  of  Bmbs, ini 
felt  in  the  island  through  the  Dani 
earliest  settlements  on  the  east  coast  ^ 
8th  centurj-.  Bishop  THalachv  who  H*  WBUt"^ 
several  sees  in  Ireland,  and  who  was  f u?' 
(or  papal  authority,  stf»ve  hard  to  induo*  ^ 
ops  to  accept  palls  from  the  pope.  But^  "*  ? 
after  bis  deuh.in  1162,  that,  Mrt.  SvnoSf'tS 
four  archbishop,  received  these  honiis,  w^^S 
ostensibly  marks  of  distinction,  were  ij  rLl?*' 
of  servitude,  binding  Ireland  to  the  footstoo** 

pa^y.  Three  years  later,  pope  Adrian  IV,  th 
tubman  who  ever  wore  the  triple  crown 
II  of  England  a  hull,  authorial  him  t« 
iaiKl.   What  the  papal  aee  tbe^lho^i.?* 
ion.  condition  of  the' Chnrth  of  IreVa^^^/^ 


•  The  shove  article  wsp  oriirlii.ii.  .,._,Tr~ —  

by  the  Hev.  J.  A.  Spwoaa,  & "^f'^jl'^iLror  on, 
was  afrerwards  reprinted  b,  Iti  .n,if*  *'"'k  cit 
proofs  tn  another  ^rk  whlA  hi  .v*"'  ad' 
f™  slightly  modified  one  o?two  -,  '.^"  •siting. 
'  of  our  rwdun  might  to% 
Digitized  by  V3\Jtj'?TC**~«fc 
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frwu  a  bull  publahed  in  1179,  confirming  that  of  I1&6. 
The  pope  Matei  the  object  of  permitting  the  iovuion 
of  Ireland  to  be  that  "  the  filthy  practioee  of  the  land 
noaj-  be  aboliahed,  and  the  barbaroua  nation  which  is 
called  by  the  Chriatim  name  may,  through  your  clem- 
eney,  attain  onto  mmm  decency  of  mannen;  and  that 
when  the  Church  of  that  country,  which  h*  hitherto 
been  in  a  diaofdered  atate,  atiall  have  been  reduced  to 
better  order,  that  people  may  by  your  mtens  poweefe 
f<>r  Che  future  the  reality  a*  well  aa  the  name  of  the 
Chriattan  profeenon." 

In  the  reign  of  Hrair  YIII^  papal  rapremaey  was 
abolished  in  Ireland,  the  bishops  and  clergy  all  accept- 
ing the  king  as  bead  of  the  Church.  Queen  Hary  re- 
nttbUsbed  the  pope's  autbority,  but  EUubetii'a  reign 
save  m  distinetinly  Reformed  diaracter  to  the  Cbnfch. 
Mmj  rebellions  occurring  among  the  native  Irish  dur- 
ing this  rngn,  and  Rome  astutely  throwing  all  her 
weight  gainst  England,  the  Reformation  came  to  be 
regarded  aa  essendaUy  English,  thnogh  the  leading 
clergy  of  the  Uose  assented  to  the  ckiange.  The  pope 
took  adrantage  oT  the  anti-En^h  feeling  by  send- 
ing to  the  islaiid  moltitudea  of  misdonary  Ushops  and 
priests,  who  succeeded  in  holding  the  native  Irish  with- 
in the  pale  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Daring  the  two 
foU  iwing  centuries,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
( to  which  we  now  give  this  name,  as  during  this  period 
the  Presbyterian  Chuicb  of  Ireland  rose  to  imporunoe), 
suffered  many  vidasitudes;  but  by  the  Revolution  of 
1688  and  the  battle  of  the  Bt^ne  it  was  placed  in  a  po- 
stcioo  of  assorad  stablUty  a  Pnlastant  body.  Still, 
the  veey  intimate  connection  between  the  Church  and 
the  govemraeRt,  necessitated  by  the  hostile  elements 
with  which  both  had  been  surrounded,  had  exercised 
upon  the  former  a  very  imwholesome  infloenoe.  The 
Church  had  been  treated  as  little  more  than  a  mere  de- 
partnoent  of  goremmenL  "  Many  of  the  bishops,  dni^ 
ing  thi*  period, seen  to  have  held  High-Cbttrch  views; 
aiidr  with  some  height  exceptions,  a  general  deadnesa 
in  rellgioas  matters  prevailed,  and  along  with  it  an 
indiapoaition  to  tolerate  diment  in  any  shape  whatev- 
er. This  deadness  of  religious  life  characterized  all 
the  churches  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  the  Georges, 
Ibongb  brif^t  examples  may  be  cited  of  the  contrary 
•ptriu  Tin  nimea  of  Richanlson,  Atkins^  and  Brown 
may  bo  BientioDed  with  honor  as  those  of  clergymen 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  took  an  ao 
live  interest  in  the  work  of  eVangelicing  tiie  native 
Irish  through  ibe  medium  of  their  own  language. 
Archbishop  Boulter,  bishop  Berkeley,  and  others  may 
be  noted  among  the  members  of  the  Kr^Bcopal  bench 
who  exhibited  an  earnest  spirit  of  devorion  and  prac- 
tical godliness.  Wesley  and  his  followm  among  the 
McthodisU  did  much  by  their  labors,  first  inside  and 
then  outaide  the  Chuicb,  to  awaken  evangelical  life 
■nmng  all  ranks  nf  the  national  cle^.  But  English 
iafliwDeB  was,  during  this  period,  loo  often  used  in  a 
wrong  direction.  English  clergymen  were  Aequently 
fhmst  into  the  beet  Church  livings  in  Ireland,  and 
Iriah  bishoprics  were  filled  with  Englishmen,  while  the 
eameat  patoehial  clergymen  of  the  land  were  n^lected 
and  de^tised.  Dean  Swift's  witty  description  of  the 
honest  clergymen  nominated  lo  Irish  bistmprica  being 
waylaid  and  murdered  by  highwaymen  on  Hounriow 
Heath,  who  then  seized  on  their  'letters  patent,'  came 
to  Ireland,  and  got  consecrated  in  their  room,  shows 
what  was  thought,  in  same  quarters,  of  many  of  the 
men  who,  at  this  dark  ara,  bore  spiritual  rule  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland"  (Wright'e  lAchtre  on  the  CAvreA 
o/frdmit). 

Perhaps  oo  other  Church  in  Christendom  was  so 
<'  much  infloeneed  by  the  Wesleyan  revival  of  religion. 
^  The  evangelical  leaven  imparted  at  that  time,  aasist- 
^  (d  by  an  intense  antipathy  to  Romanism,  has  spread 
r..  through  the  whole  Chnrch,  so  that  ritualistic  atid 
"  Broad-Church  dementa  are  almoat  unknown  within 
,  Ita  bomda.  Tbia  tet  la  tbt  more  striking  m  Mm*  of 


the  most  infiuential  prelates  have  been,  and  are.  Eng- 
lishmen of  High-Church  tendendes. 

By  Qladatone's  diaendowment  act,  known  as  the 
"Irish  Church  Act,  1869,"  it  was  provided  that  on  and 
after  Jan.  1, 1871,  the  "Church  of  IreUod  "  should  cease 
to  be  esutdiahcd  by  law.  A  corporate  body,  named 
"The  Commisrionen  of  Church  Temporalitiw  in  Ire- 
land," was  appatinted,  to  which  body  were  intrusted  all 
the  temporal  aflTaini  of  the  Church,  until  such  time  as 
the  representative  body  of  the  Church  should  supersede 
them.  This  corporation  was  endowed  with  extrnniva 
powers  for  carryinK  out  the  purposes  of  the  art.  They 
were  freed  from  all  restraints  of  the  courts  of  law,  and 
received  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  CommiMionen  were  ordered  to 
aaoeitain  the  amount  of  yearly  income  which  any  per- 
son, lay  or  clerical,  derived  from  the  Church,  and  "  to 
pay  each  year  to  every  such  holder  an  annuity  equal 
to  the  amount  of  yeariy  income  ao  ascertained."  This 
annuity  was  to  continue,  even  though  the  annuitant 
should  become  disabled  from  attending  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  **  by  age,  dckneai^  or  permanent  Infirmity, 
nr  by  any  cause  other  than  his  own  wilfbl  debult."  All 
laws  were  repealed  which  would  hamper  the  Church  > 
in  exercisiDg  the  utmost  freedom  in  self-government. 
The  ecclesiastical  laws  existing  at  the  time  of  the  di»- 
eetablishment,  including  "  uticles,  doctrines,  ritee,  rul», 
discipline,  and  ordinancee,"  were  to  continue  binding  on 
the  members  of  the  Church,  as  if  subsisting  "by  con- 
tract;" e-xcept  that  nothing  in  these  laws  "should  be 
construed  to  confer  on  any  Ushop,  etc.,  any  coercive  Ju> 
risdietion  whataoever."  It  was  alao  provided  that  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Church,  so 
as  to  deprive  any  person  of  bin  annuity. 

By  a  convention  of  bishope  and  representatives  of 
the  Church,  held  in  Dublin  in  1870,  a  constilulion  was 
agreed  upon.  The  preamble  asserts  a  belief  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  ttble,  and  a  determination  to  preserve 
the  "  three  orders  vt  bishops,  priesU  or  presbyters,  and 
deacons  in  the  sacred  ministry."  It  contains  also  a 
protest  "  against  sll  those  innovations  in  doctrine  and 
worship  which,  at  the  Reformation,  this  Church  did  dis- 
own and  reject" 

The  supreme  oonrt  of  (he  Church  is  the  Generat 
SjfHod.  It  oondsta  of  three  orders,  viz.,  bishops,  clergy, 
and  laity.'  It  is  also  divided  into  two  bouses,  vis.,  the 
Hooae  of  Kabopo  and  the  House  of  R^resentatives: 
the  former  oonsisUng  of  all  arcbbuhops  and  bishops, 
the  latter  of  208  repreaentativea  of  the  clergy  and  416 
representativea  of  the  laity,  all  these  to  l>e  elected  for 
three  years.  "The  bishops  shall  vote  aeparately  from 
the  representatives;  and  no  question  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  carried,  unless  there  be  in  its  favor  a  ma- 
jority of  the  biabops  preeent,  if  tbt^  desire  to  vote, 
and  a  ra^ority  of  the  cletical  and  lay  representaHvca 
present,  voting  conjt^ntly  or  by  orders ;  provided  al- 
waj-s  that  if  a  question  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
clerical  or  lay  representatives,  voting  conjointly  or  by 
orders,  but  rejected  by  a  minority  of  the  bishops,  shall 
be  reaffirmed  at  the  next  ordinary  session  of  the  tieii- 
eral  Synod  by  not  leas  than  two  thirds  of  the  clerical 
and  lay  reprMentativee,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  carried, 
unless  it  be  negatived  by  not  leaa  than  two^hlrds  of  the 
then  entire  existing  order  of  bnbopti"  The  General 
Synod  has  power  to  alter,  abn^fate,  or  enact  canons,  and 
to  control  any  regulation  made  by  a  diocesan  synod,  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  against  the  adffli»- 
sion  of  any  principle  inexpedient  for  ttie  omnnoo  fantcr. 
eat  of  the  Church. 

Tbe  Lioeemm  Sgmi  eooriata  of  the  tmbop,  of  the 
beneficed  and  lloenaed  clergymen  of  the  diocese,  and  at 
least  one  layman,  called  synodsman,  for  each  parish  in 
the  diocese.  The  buhop,  clergy,  and  laity  sit  and  de- 
bate and  vote  together ;  but  six  members  of  either  or- 
der may  call,  upon  any  question,  for  a  vote  by  orders. 
If  tbe  biahop  diaaent  from  the  oUier  tico  orders  with  re- 
spect to  any  pnpoaad  M^^|]^^e^{>^ 
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upon  »  suepeoded  until  tb«  next  ftnaoal  nweting  of  tbe 
^nod;  uul  ahould  such  act  be  then  mffirmed  by  two 
diirds  uf  each  of  the  otber  orden,  and  tba  Inshop  stiU 
dinent,  it  is  tubmilted  to  the  General  Synod,  whoae  de- 
cision ia  final. 

The  representative  body  connnta  of  the  archbishops 
and  bUhuiw,  of  one  cleriod  and  two  lay  membera  fur 
each  dioceaeiand  of  such  number  of  other  persona  elect- 
ad  as  shall  be  equal  tu  the  number  of  *Jiuceae)i.  This 
body  is  a  Board  of  Tmatees,  holding  the  temporalities 
of  the  Church. 

There  is  a  Committee  of  Patronage  in  each  diocese, 
consisting  of  the  lushop,  one  lay  and  two  clerical  mem- 
bers. In  each  pariah  there  ar«  three  persons  named 
parochial  nominators.  When  an  incumbent  is  to  be 
appMnted,  the  Committee  of  Patronage  and  the  paro- 
chial nominators  form  a  Board  of  Numiualion,  preaitlt.>d 
over  by  the  bishop,  who  has  an  independent  aiK(  also  a 
casUng  vote.  This  boanl  nominates  a  clergj-man  to 
tha  tHriiop,  wbo^  if  he  decline  to  institute  the  nominee, 
must  give  him,  if  so  required,  hia  reasons  in  writing  fur 
ao  declining.  Kahops  are  nominated  by  the  diocesan 
synod^  and  confirmed  by  the  Bench  of  Bishops. 

The  diaestablished  Church  has  alteatly  taken  adran- 
tige  of  its  freedom  to  revise  carefully  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  Some  extracts  from  the  preface  to  the 
Revised  Prayer-book,  to  be  printed  during  this  year 
(1678),  will  show  the  object  and  animus  of  the  reri- 
uon:  "When  this  Church  of  Ireland  ceased  to  be  es- 
tablished by  law,  and  thereupon  some  alteration  in  our 
public  liturgy  became  needful,  it  was  earnestly  desired 
by  many  that  occasion  should  be  taken  for  considering 
what  ciianges  the  lapse  of  years  or  exigency  of  our 
pnaent  times  and  drenmstancea  might  have  rendered 
expedient."  **  We  now  af^h  declare  that  the  posture 
of  kneeling  prescribed  to  all  communicants  is  not  ap- 
pointed for  any  purpose  of  adoration  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  under  the  v^s  of  bread  and  wine,  but  only 
for  a  signilicatinn  of  our  humble  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment, and  for  the  avoiding  of  such  profanation  and 
disorder  as  might  «isue  if  some  such  rererent  and  uni- 
form posture  were  not  et^oined."  "  In  the  Office  for 
Twtation  of  the  Sick  we  have  deemed  it  fitting  that 
absolution  should  be  pronounced  to  penitents  in  the 
form  appointed  in  the  Office  for  the  Holy  Communion." 
The  portions  of  the  Apocrypha  which  were  in  the  Ta- 
ble of  tjessons  have  been  expunged,  and  the  rubric  has 
been  omitted  which  directed  the  use  on  certain  days  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed. 

Tbe  following  are  the  numerical  rtatisitca  of  fhe 
Irish  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  compared  with 
other  religious  denominaiiona  in  tbe  island.  The  total 
number  of  elei^cymen  is  about  1901k 


The  act  of  disestablishment  technically  decreed  afao 
disendowment,  but  by  far  tbe  greater  part  uf  the  cb- 
dowment  cf  the  Chuieh  was  absoriied  by  tbe  onmpcn^ 
sations  granted.  Moat  of  those  who  were  entitled  in 
annuities  commuted  their  income,  or  compuunded  with 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  a  fixed  sum,  so  ar- 
ranged as- to  leave  a  large  capital  sum  Ibr  church  cu- 
dowment,  and  this  endowment  was  augmented  by  lai;g« 
donations,  amounting,  in  tbe  first  fire  years  of  dtseatab* 
Lishment,  to  £1,180,106.  As  an  example  of  oumpoaU 
lion,  the  bishop  of  Uerry  was  entitled  to  an  anmni 
income  of  £13,781,  Upon  compounding,  be  iceeived 
£101,498,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  Endowment  Fand 
of  the  Church  of  £100,268.  The  present  endowment 
of  the  Church  is  upwanls  uf  £7,000,000. 

See  Dr.TMiiti,  St.  Patrick;  KiUeu,  Eodeniu/ital  Hi*- 
lory  IitiuHdi  King,  Church  Uutory  of  JnrUmd; 
Fronde,  Auftwy  Et^mi;  tiodkin,  itHami  ami  At 
Churthtt;  |iamphleU  by  Dr.  H.  U.  Wright,  on  Tht 
IKtim/y  School  of  TrMg  College,  The  Chmrek  of  In- 
linid,itc;  The  /rith  Keeletitutkal  Giaettetfrvm  1871  (« 
1878;  Thcli-itk  ChuriA  Directory;  Laoigmn, A^xfenos- 
tical  ffiitorg  oflitUatd.    {G.  C  J.) 

Protestant  £piacopal  Free-Chnrcfa  Awn 
ciatioiL  This  body,  fuirned  in  1875  within  tbe  pale 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  advocates  the  free- 
seat  system  for  hnasea  of  wmahlp^  and  baa  grown  m 
such  targe  proportions  in  the  shnt  time  of  its  esistcoee 
that  it  now  goes  beyond  its  originally  intended  miMoa 
and  aasnmes  the  work  of  Church  exteoMon  aloov  ii 
alfonls  help  to  feeble  churches,  provided  they  do  not  rent 
or  sell  pews.  The  secretary  of  the  society  refMiReft  at 
its  third  annual  meedng  (Hay  IS,  1678)  386  devieaL  1^ 
life,  and  136  annual  eontiibuton.  Twenry-OM  of  tbe 
bishupa  of  the  Church  are  patrons. 

Protestant  Fxienda.   See  Fun  Ctammmoir- 

TIONS;  RATlOHALmi. 

ProtMtant  MethodiatB.   See  Umtomaxi 

Methodist  PnOTEaTAtiTa. 

Protestant  Union  of  Gmiuui7  is  a  body  flDoi- 
pnsed  of  the  members  of  the  Evangdical  Pnccstaui 

Chnrch.  It  has  been  in  existence  since  1863.  It*  aim 
is  the  complete  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  Stale; 
a  synmlical  Church  xystem  for  all  Pmiestant  (lennanT: 
the  union  of  religion  and  intellectual  culuire,  biiJi  and 
science,  i.  e.  the  advancement  of  the  (^rtstian  reli)cn 
in  hamony  with  free  inveatigatinna  and  ever  odvrxring 
intdleetual  culbtre.  and  tbe  warring  againat  evesyibine 
hierarchical  as  well  as  against  tbe  radical  deiualo  of  rr- 
ligion.  It  was  projected  in  1668  in  tbe  ilueby  of  Baden, 
and  in  1664  its  headquaiten  were  established  atHndcl- 
bevg,  where  the  annual  meetings  of  ibe  Uoiod,  odkd 
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The  only  divinity  school  in  Ireland  available  for  the- 
ological students  of  the  Protesunt  Episcopal  Church 
is  that  of  Trinity  College.  The  Church  has  no  official 
voice  in  the  maosgement  of  this  school,  Itnt  until  very 
lately  no  one  could  obtain  a  theological  degree  from  it 
without  Hgtting  tbe  Thirty-nine  Articles,  In  Nov., 
1876,  a  statute  was  paaaed  1^  the  senate  of  the  univer^ 
sily  abolishing  (his  test  and  admitting  even  laymen  to 
degree*.  The  board  of  Trinity  College  has  also  lately 
provideil  that  any  Christian  Church  of  the  land  may 
establish  a  theological  faculty  alongside  that  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


the  PrataUmleKbMS,  were  held  and  all  businvaa  of  tfa- 
body  was  Inuisacted.  At  present  the  headquaners  ••f 
the  Union  are  at  Berlin,  and  nnee  the  uoiOcMiriM 
Germany  the  purpose  is  to  organize  a  tierawa  Nuima) 
Church,  for  which  the  Sute  shall  apportion  a  tax  npcm 
eveiy  member  and  recognise  the  orf^isia  by  ooUectiae 
the  tax  so  obtained.  Every  pennn  belonging  to  tfav 
Church  of  the  nation  is  to  enjoy  liberty  of  tbon^M  aad 
utterance,  giving  even  greater  breadth  of  freedom  thaa 
the  members  of  the  Anglican  onmmnnion  enjoy.  See 
l)r.  Undaay's  f^trr  from  Gcrmam/  in  Zitm's  f/^nli, 
Boston,  Oct.  6, 1876.   See  ^  RRb-aaiA.        H.  w.) 
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Protestantentag.  See  Protestaiit  Umos  or 
Gkbmany. 

Pxotefttantiam  is  the  advocacy  or  the  authority 
of  tbe  Sacred  Scripturea  above  aud  without  any  other. 
The  Romanist  and  Jew  hold  to  tradilitm  (q.  v.)  as  hav- 
ing the  warract  of  authority,  but  tbe  ProteManta  refuse 
to  yiekl  ft  atiy  argumenta  uot  clearly  and  directly  drawn 
ftiMB  tbe  aacKd  Word  of  God.  Ther«  ariae,  of  course^ 
TarMHW  tinestwin  aa  to  what  thia  Word  ia^  ind  how  it  is 
to  be  interpreted.  Id  regard  to  the  former,  the  Protes- 
tant holds  that  tbe  Holy  Bible  ia  composed  only  of  the 
canonical  writings  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Testament  [see 
Canok].  while  tbe  Roman  Catholics  also  ascribe  canon- 
ical authority  to  tbe  so-called  Apocrj'pha  of  tbe  Uld 
Tcuament.  See  Apocbtpha.  'nie  right  of  interpie- 
tation  the  Roman  Catholic  Cborob  claims  to  be  hers 
alwne,  while  tbe  Proteataot  Cburch  ooooedea  tbia  right 
in  a  oiricier  sense  to  ever}-  one  wbo  poaseaaea  tbe  requi- 
site girts  aud  attainments,  but  tn  a  more  comprehen- 
sive sense  bo  every  Christian  who  seeks  alter  salvation, 
prooeedtiig  upon  the  priiici|de  that  Scripture  is  its  own 
intenweter  aeourding  to  the  tmabtgia  JUei,  See  Ik- 
nRPUETATtoM.  With  this  ia  connected  the  asaump- 
lion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  the  Vn^te 
Tcrsiofi,  which  it  sanctions,  is  to  be  preferred  to  allotber 
rernons  as  tbe  authentic  one,  and  is  thus  to  a  certain 
extent  of  equal  importance  with  tbe  original,  while 
Protestants  regard  the  original  only  as  authentic. 

The  object  of  Protestant  Christianity  is  freedom  from 
that  ecdesiasticism  which  the  primitive  Church  was 
unacquainted  with,  and  wbieb  owes  ita  origin  and  de- 
velopfoent  to  the  mediwal  Chmvh.  "The  Refurma- 
tioo,  viewed  in  its  most  general  character,"  says  Ull- 
mann  (Boomers  hrfort  the  X^/ormafion,  i,  IS),  "was 
the  reaction  of  Christianity  as  G(«pel  against  Christian- 
ity as  taw."  It  is  therefore  inconsistent  for  Anglican 
Uigh-Churchoien  and  their  followers  oo  ^is  side  of  the 
At^tic  to  aaseit  that  Protestantism  la  dmply  mrgatin. 
Ic  la  poutive  as  well,  for  it  not  only  discards  one  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity,  but  espouses  another.  It  denies 
cbe  right  of  tbe  Cburch  to  stand  in  authority  nf  the  indi- 
Tidual,  but  it  gives  a  circumscribed  and  well-detined  lib- 
erty to  the  individoal— not  absolute  license.  "  The  lib- 
erty which  the  Reformers  prized  first  and  chiefly,"  says 
I*raf.  Fisher  (//u/,  of  the  fitf.  p.  9),  **  was  not  the  a'b- 
aCracC  right  to  choose  one's  creed  without  constraint, 
bat  a  liberty  that  flows  (Von  the  enfimed  appropriation 
by  the  soul  of  truth  in  barniony  with  ita  inimet  nature 
aiKl  ita  conscious  necessities,"  The  nature  of  I'mtes- 
tantism,  the  essence  of  Protestantism,  the  principle  of 
Protestantism,  is  freedom,  but  freedom  only  from  the  re- 
straints of  man,  from  a  tyranny  of  conscience,  from  all 
systems  which  bad  pievtous  to  the  great  Beforma- 
tion  been  Impoaad  upon  roan  without  anj  divine  war- 
rant. It  is  fteedoo  on  the  biait  of  obedience  to  God 
and  to  hia  holy  Word.  It  is  that  freedom  which  con- 
Mst»  in  the  cheerful  and  ready  obedience  to  the  divine 
Word  and  In  the  divine  WilL  It  is  the  freedom  of  the 
republic,  and  not  tbe  license  of  tbe  commune ;  it  is  the 
liberty  of  common-sense,  and  not  the  enthtwaMO  of  the 
idealist.  "The  principle  of  Proteatantism," saya  Dr. 
Schaf^  *'ia  evangelical  freedom  in  Cbriat,  its  aim  to 
bring  evcfy  soul  into  direct  relation  to  Christ.  Roman- 
ism  pats  the  Church  first  and  Christ  next;  Protestant- 
ism reverses  the  ordw.  Romanism  says,  Where  the 
Church  is  (meaning  thereby  the  papal  organization), 
there  ia  Christ;  Protestantism  says,  Where  Christ  is, 
tbeie  is  tbe  Church;  Romanism  says, Where  the  Cath- 
itlic  tradition  ia^  there  ia  the  Bible  oiid  the  infallible  rule 
of  ftith:  ProteatanUsm  says,  Where  the  Kbla  is,  there 
ia  the  tme  tradition  and  tbe  inblliUe  mle  of  fiiiih; 
fiofDanisai  says,  Where  good  works  are,  there  are  laith 
and  jnatification ;  Protestantism  says,  Where  faith  iiv 
there  arejosUflcattonandgoodworks.  Romanism  throws 
Mary  and  the  saints  between  Christ  and  tbe  believer; 
TketeMantifln  goH  diitetly  to  the  Saviour,  Romanism 
HKCfdi  Ann  wt  rtaible  Chtnch  (the  pivvy)  to  the  In- 


vi^ble Cbnreb ;  Protestantism  from  theinvtsildeChurcil 
(the  true  body  of  Christ)  to  the  visible;  Ibimaiiiam 
works  from  without,  and  from  the  general  to  tbe  partic- 
ular; Protestantism  from  within,  and  from  the  individ- 
ual to  tbe  general.  Protestantism  is  a  protest  against 
the  tyranny  of  man  on  tbe  basis  of  the  authority  of 
God.  It  proclaims  the  Bible  to  be  tbe  only  infallible 
ruleoTQiristian  lUtb  and  practice,  and  teacheajuatifi- 
catkm  1^  grace  akme,  as  apprehended  by  a  living  faith. 
It  holds  up  Christ  aa  all  in  all,  whose  word  is  all-enffl- 
cient  to  teach,  whose  grace  is  all-enfficient  to  save.  Its 
mission  is  to  realize  tbe  univenal  priesthood  and  king- 
ship of  all  believers  by  bringing  tbem  all  into  direct 
union  and  felluwrship  vrith  Christ"  (CArtiftan  JnfrtH- 
gaietr,  Jan.  14, 1869).  Dr.  Hagenboeh  ol^eeta  to  ibb 
rednctioa  of  Protestantism  to  one  fandamental  princi- 
ple, and  offers  three  aa  its  basis— viz.  (1)  the  real  prin- 
ciple, living  faith  in  Christ;  (2)  thtjbrmal  principle, 
tbe  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  fsith ;  (S) 
the  lodal  principle,  forming  a  community,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  individual  head,  and  of  which  all  the  mem- 
ben  are  priests  unto  God  (see  Tkfol.  Studifn  v.  KrUiktn, 
January,  18M,  art.  i).  In  this  division  every  essential 
cbaractiniatic  of  Protestantism  seema  to  have*  been  eon- 
ndered  by  tbb  master  theok>gian. 

Romanists  cba^  against  Protestsntism  that  its  re- 
sistance of  dogmatism  makes  it  synonymous  with  scep- 
ticism (q.  V.)  and  unbelief.  This  is  very  unfair.  Prot- 
estantism reposea  implicitly  on  what  it  believes  to  be 
tbe  divine  authority  of  the  insfHred  writers  of  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture;  wbereaa  secptkism  and  no> 
belief  acknowledge  no  authority  external  to  the  mind, 
no  communication  superior  to  reason  and  science.  Prot- 
estantism, although  by  its  attitude  of  independence  it 
seems  siroiUr  to  tbe  other  two  systems,  is  really  sepa- 
rated by  a  difl'erence  of  kind,  and  not  merely  of  degree. 
"The  spiritual  earnestness  which  characterized  the  Ref- 
ormation," says  Farrar  (CrU.  Hut.  of  Frte  TAowgkl,  p. 
7), "  prevented  the  changes  in  religious  belief  from  de- 
veloping into  scepticism  proper ;  and  the  theology  of  tbe 
Reformation  is  accordingly  an  example  of  defence  and 
reconstruction  as  well  as  of  revulsion."  I^testantism 
was  a  form  of  free  thought,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  a 
return  from  human  authority  to  that  of  Scripture.  It 
waa  equally  a  reliance  on  a  historic  religion,  equally 
an  appeal  to  tbe  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  Cfaun^ 
with  RoeaaH  Catholicism,  but  it  conceived  that  tbe  New 
Testament  itself  contained  a  truer  source  than  tradition 
for  ascertaining  the  apostolic  declaration  of  iL 

Some  writers — Romanists,  and  even  some  within  the 
Protestant  fold,  but  hardly  of  the  faith— have  declared 
"Protestantism  a  failure,"  They  have  attempted  to 
show  that  its  territory  is  principally  within  the  limits 
it  acquired  in  the  period  of  the  great  Reformation,  and 
that  its  prospects  fur  extension  are  leaaening  every  day. 
Macaulay  has  treated  this  question  in  a  spirited  essay, 
in  whicfa  with  certain  reasons  which  are  peninent  and 
valuable  is  coupled  a  singular  denial  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  religion  is  progressive,  or  at  all  dependent  upon 
the  general  enlightenment  of  tbe  human  mind.  Apart 
from  hia  paradoxioal  speculation  on  this  last  poin^  hia 
statement  of  the  grounds  of  tbe  arrest  of  the  progress  of 
Protestantism,  though  eloquent  and  valuable,  ia  quite 
inoomplele.  The  principal  causes  of  this  arrest  hare 
been  thus  ably  pointed  out  by  Pmf.  Fisher  {f/itt.  of  the 
Ai>/p.4l6  sq,):  (I,)  Tbe  ferment  that  attended  the  rise 
of  Protestantism  led  to  a  ct^'stallizing  of  parties,  and 
thns  intnted  to  raise  a  barrirr  in  the  way  of  its  fur- 
ther progress.  (2.)  Tbe  political  arrangements  which 
were  adopted  in  diArent  countries,  In  consequence  of 
the  religious  division,  all  tended  lo  oonflm  notesUmt- 
ism  within  tbe  limits  which  it  bad  early  attdned.  (8,) 
The  want  of  the  spirit  of  propagandism.  Romanism  ia 
always  aggressive;  Protestantism,  generally  speaking, 
maintains  only  that  which  comes  within  its  sphere.  (4,) 
.  'Ilie  counter-reformation  of  the  Rtnniah  Church  and  its 
avowed  detenninatioo  toeip^gfii^ul@i@l9T@>«rc«l 
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but  too  often  the  step  of  asgrmion  from  the  ProtettanU. 
(ft.)  The  dwjoitited  cooditioa  of  PMcbUiiUkd  ;  ito  eon- 
■tant  wariiiriDKB  of  brother  with  brotber;  the  abeeoce 
ef  a  tolerant  epirit  fur  diSereoce  of  oiHniOn  ia  nwi-es- 
•entials,  have  faciliuted  the  advance  of  their  common 
enemy,  itUl  further  strengtheued  by  perfect  organiu- 
tion.  (6.)  The  inability  of  ProteaUntinn  to  turn  to  the 
beat  account  the  wide  diveinty  of  talents  and  char- 
acter which  is  ootutantly  developing  in  erangcUcal 
Christianity.  In  Ronwuiam  Ignatini  and  Bellannioe 
can  labor  nde  by  Hd&  In  Pnteetaolism  Weeley  and 
WhitefleldmnMbeoometbefoundeTSofnewsectB.  (7.) 


done  fn  Pmtaetant  tbaa  In  Boman  Cathtrfle  ewmtrlw  to 
the  Inttnietiua  of  the  whole  peitple^  It  b  coonjA  to  t«fu 
tn  ibe  cuBUBon-Khtiol  ^Mm  at  Utilland  ana  Kaw 
Kitiiland,  and  to  ntMstant  Oernutny, !»  ibow  bow  am- 
ralit  b  for  the  dtoclulea  of  the  BsfiwmatloB  t»  pnride  to 
thU neat  Inlereit  m  aoelm. 

"Tbe  Aw  eiraibitlon  >tC the  Bible  Id  Protectant  laada 
has  dinnnlnated  an  Instrament  of  tutetteciDal  ■»  well  u 
of  rali|{iuiiB  iBpnivemeut,  the  good  effect  of  which  la  in- 
meaMirable.  Aa  a  repoaftorr  of  bbinr;,  blugraidi;,  poe- 
try, eihtest  aa  well  aa  a  nwmilor  to  the  oooedence  and  a 
gnide  to  heaven,  the  BiUe  baa  exerted  an  luinaucc  <m  ib* 
comtnoB  ralod,  in  all  PnK— taut  naUons,  which  It  wnaM 
be  dltRcutt  to  examnte.  The  practice  of  InterpnilBK 
ihe  Bible  aud  uf  eapluriag  Ita  pagee  for  fresh  tmtk  afutdt 
a  iiienul  dtedpllne  of  a  very  blsh  order.   linw  oftn 


The  diaposilion  of  races.    Honteequieo,  in  his  Etpril  i  have  the  ScripUuias  carried  Into  the  cotrase  of  the  pras- 


dft  Imu,  remarks  that  Protestaotism  ia  prevalent  in 
Northern,  Catholicism  in  Southern  Europe,  and  explains 
most  Judiciously,  "C'est  que  lea  peoples  du  nord  ont  et 
auront  toujonia  un  esprit  d'ind^pendance  et  de  liberty, 
que  a'ont  pM  lea  peoples  dn  midi." 

If  Pratestandsm  be  a  ftilni^  it  baa  ita  (ailoie  id  iu 
iuccfMf*.  These  are  well  set  forth  in  the  following  ex- 
Uact  from  Prof.  Fisher's  addnaa  at  the  gTingdioai  Al- 
liance Congress  in  1874: 

*' (t)  Its  whule  character  la  livorable  to  dvll  and  relfg- 
lonn  fMedom  and  the  promotion  of  the  multiplied  advan- 
inices  which  fMedotn  oringa  In  Its  train.  Under  Bomsn 
Catholicism  man  was  deprived  of  bla  personal  rights: 
imder  Protestantism  he  regained  them.  The  progress  of 
clvlllaation,  In  the  lone  cunrse  ofhlstorr.  Is  marked  hy 
Ihe  growing  respect  paid  to  the  rigbu  nftbe  Indlvldnal, 
HRd  the  ampler  room  sfforded  for  the  nnfiildlng  of  bh* 
IMwers,  and  for  the  reslfadDg  of  hie  aspirations.  There 
tvM  sometbing  Imposing  In  those  huge  deapntlsma— 
Kgypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia— la  which  a  miutltnde  of 
human  beings  were  welded  together  nnder  an  ahsolnte 
masier.  Svco  empires  were  an  ndvanee  npon  a  primitive 
■tale  of  tbiues,  where  every  man's  hand  was  against  his 
iieiehbor.  Tel  they  were  a  erode  fiirm  of  crystalllntlon, 
una  they  were  lulrinskallr  weak.  The  little  cities  of 
Greece,  with  their  freer  political  llfe^  and  the  larger  scope 
which  they  allowed  for  the  activity  and  Ihe  eoltore  of  tiie 
iiiillvldaaf— cnmmnnlUea  of  citlseos— {woved  more  than  a 
match  for  the  colossal  might  of  the  BasL  Among  the 
Orecks  and  Homans,  however,  althongh  governments  of 
liiw  bad  sapplnnted  naked  force,  the  Sute  was  supreme, 
and  tu  the  State  the  individual  ronst  yield  an  exclusive 
ullegiance.  It  was  a  great  gain  when  the  Chriedau 
riiitrch  arose,  and  when  the  Individual  became  coDSdons 
••f  an  slleglance  uf  the  soul  to  a  hi^ier  kingdom— an  alls* 

Since  which  did  not  supersede  his  loyalty  to  the  civil  an- 
ority,  but  llmlred  while  It  sanclluiied  this  obligation. 
Bat  the  Church  Itself  at  length  erected  a  eopremaey  over 
the  iudlvldual  Inconsistent  with  the  Free  action  of  reason 
and  conscience,  and  even  stretched  that  snprsmaey  so  far 
as  to  dwarf  sud  nvershadow  civil  society.  It  reared  a 
theocracy,  and  i>nl>Jected  everything  to  Its  unlimited  sway. 
The  KeAtrmsiinu  gave  back  to  the  Indlvldnal  his  proper 
antonomy.  The  result  Is  a  saltiespect,  an  Inteliectnal 
activity,  a  devetnpment  of  Inventive  capacity  and  of  en- 
ergy of  charscler,  which  give  rise  to  such  achlevemeois 
In  sclerce,  In  the  flald  of  political  action,  and  In  every 
work  where  self-relbmce  and  personal  force  are  called 
for,  as  would  be  impossible  nnder  the  opposite  system. 
In  Ihe  |>erl(id  liumedlstely  following  the  Beformatlon 
signal  proofs  were  afforded  of  this  tmtn.  The  little  sutes 
of  Holland,  for  example,  proved  their  ability  to  tn^  with 
the  S)isiil(Fb  empire,  to  gala  their  Independence,  and  to 
flcqnlre  an  oiinlence  and  a  cnltnre  wfakh  recalled  the  best 
diiys  of  the  Grecian  republics.  They  beat  back  their  in- 
vaders from  their  iH>ll,and  aent  foKn  their  vlclorions  na- 
vies upon  evsry  sea,  while  at  home  they  were  edncatliig 
the  common  people,  fostering  science  and  learnlng^nd 
hnltdliit;  np  nnlverslrlcs  famnns  tfamngbont  Europe,  Xng. 
laud.  In  the  age  of  Eliiaheth,  proved  that  the  naUve  vtgi>r 
of  her  |>eiip]r  was  reinforced  In  a  renarkable  dmree  oy 
the  Htlmulns  derived  from  the  peculiar  geuins  of  the  Prot- 
r»taiit  relli;ion.  It  was  the  period  when  she  was  aeqnlr- 
lug  her  nuvnl  ascendency ;  ine  period,  likewise,  of  Sbake- 
speare.  Bacon,  and  Riiletgb.  who  can  doubt  that  the 
Uiilied  States  of  America  are,  not  Indeed  wholly,  bnt  tn 
KTeat  pHri,  Indebted  for  their  position,  as  eonirasted  with 
that  t'f  Mexico  and  itae  political  eommunltiee  of  South 
America,  to  this  expansion  of  the  power  of  Iba  Individual, 
which  Is  the  uniform  and  legitimate  fkuit  of  Protestant 
principles  t 

•'(%.)  The  spirit  of  Pmtestsntism  favnta  nnlvenal  edu- 
cation. The  lay  Christian,  who  Is  to  read  and  Interpret 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  take  part  In  the  administration  of 
government  In  the  Chnrch,  ronst  not  be  an  Illliemte  per- 
wm.  Knowledge,  mental  enlighten  nieni,  nnder  the  Prot- 
estant syptem,  are  Indispensable.  The  weight  of  personal 
rerponsibillly  for  the  cnltnre  of  his  Inteliectnal  and  spir- 
Itnal  nature  which  rests  on  every  Indlvldnal  makes  edn- 
cnUon  a  mailer  of  nniversal  concern.  Far  more  has  been 


ant  a  breadth  and  reananent  orintelleGt  whh^  otherwise 
wonid  never  have  edsied,  and  which  no  agency  emplnyed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  system.  In  rdaitim  tu  the  mwx 
Bocis)  class,  hiu  ever  been  able  to  engender  1 

"  (S.)  Tliat  ProtestautiHB  sboald  ne  mora  frteedly  to 
civil  aud  rellgloaa  liberty  than  the  Boinan  CatboHc  sys- 
tem  wimld  aeem  to  Rdhiw  nuavutdabhr  bom  the  nanra 
of  tbe  two  litrms  of  Mtb,  ProMsiantlsm  Involves,  sa  a 
vital  element,  an  aaaertioa  of  personal  rights  with  rMpca 
to  religion,  the  hlgkpat'Conceni  of  man.  Moreover, 
eslantism  casu  on  the  yoke  of  priestly  rule,  and  pate  ec- 
clashratlcal  government,  In  due  measnre,  Into  tbe  bands 
oftbahilur.  Aa  we  have  already  sidd,  It  Is  a  revolt  trf  the 
laity  against  a  nsorped  aoclesiastlcal  antliortty.  IV 
Chnrch  of  Some  teaches  men  that  tbdr  flnt  and  ntm 
binding  dnty  Is  to  bow  with  onqaestionlug  dotill^  aod 
obedience  to  tbeir  heaven-appointed  snpennrs.  Bow  Is 
It  poeslble  lhat  PioiasiaiiUsm  shonM  not  foster  a  haWl 
of  mind  which  Is  Imonpailble  with  a  patient  endnraacs 
of  tyranny  at  the  bands  of  the  civil  power  f  Bow  esa 
Pruteeunilsm,  inspiring  a  Hvety  cenM  of  personal  ri^ls, 
fiill  to  bring  with  li,  evcntuaUv  at  least,  a  correapawlag 
respect  tar  the  rights  of  others,  and  a  dixposltlon  to  secaie 
their  rights  In  p>rms  of  goveniient  and  In  leglslatlaBf 
How  can  men  who  are  acenetimwd  to  Judge  for  ihc»- 
selvee  and  act  Independently  In  Chnrch  adfia  wisnltsi  a 
slavish  spirit  In  the  pollthAl  spheref  On  tbe  cootnrr, 
tbe  habit  of  mind  which  the  Roman  Catholic  nartaie 
tends  to  beget  leads  to  servility  In  tbe  snblecl  towardi 
tbe  ruler  as  long  as  an  alliance  w  kept  up  between  snssr- 
eign  and  priest.  It  la  tme  that  the  Chnrch  of  Ihmie  eaa 
acoommodaie  Itself  to  any  of  the  various  types  of  political 
society.  Her  doctors  have  at  times  preached  an  extfcnts 
tbeoty  of  popular  rights  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  tbs 
people.  While  tbe  Sute  is  sobordloate  to  tbe  Cbsn* 
any  form  of  government  may  be  t4>leraled;  and  tbwe 
may  be  an  Interest  on  tbe  part  of  the  priesthood  In  lacaV 
eating  nolltleal  theories  which  operate,  In  their  iadgmeDt. 
to  weaken  tbe  obligations  of  loyally  towards  the  d*0 
maglairate,  and  tn  exalt  by  contrast  tbe  divine  anihori? 
of  the  Church.  When  the  civil  magipimry  pmnmca  Is 
exercise  prerogatives,  or  to  ordain  measures,  whkh  ais 
deemed  hartftil  to  the  ecclesiastical  Inieresl,  a  radial 
doctrine  of  revolndon,  even  a  doctrine  of  tyrannicide,  hss 
been  beard  from  the  pnlulis  of  the  moet  cnnacrvatm  ef 
rellginiu  bodies.  Generallyspeaking.buwever.tbcChurth 
of  Rome  Is  (be  nstnnl  ally^ and  supporter  of  aiMuai]r 
prindples  of  govemoMMt.  The  prevailing  sentiment,  ihs 
instlncilve  fhellng.  In  that  Cbntoi  Is  that  tbe  body  of  lbs 
people  are  Incapable  of  seltguidance,  and  that  u>  cite 
them  the  reins  In  civil  affairs  would  imperil  ibe  tuMttj 
of  eccleslsstical  control.  Tn  tbis  reasoning  It  Is  often  is- 
plied  by  advocates  of  the  Roman  Catliolk  syatan  fW 
Protestantism  opens  a  door  to  boundless  tynmny  bv  lea** 
Ing  tbe  temporal  power  without  any  check  tnm  the  »o- 
clealasUcaL  The  Bute,  lite  said,  proves  omnipoteDt:  tbt 
civil  msgistrate  is  delivered  from  the  wbolesom  dnsl 
of  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  Is  left  free  to  exerdss  sll 
kinds  of  tyranny,  wlthtmt  the  iMisrerfhl  restraint  to  wikk 
be  was  subject  nnder  the  medlKval  mteni.  Be  wtf 
even  violate  the  rights  of  conscience  with  impunity,  ni 
Sute,  it  la  sometimes  said,  when  released  ftom  Iih  nlw- 
dlnate  nlatlon  to  the  Chnrch,  Is  a  godless  instlintloe.  It 
becomes,  like  the  pagan  sUtes  of  anlionily,  ahsolai*  te 
the  province  of  religion  as  In  secular  aiTalra,  and  an  In^ 
sistlble  engine  of  oppression.  It  most  be  admitted  iktt 
ProtesUnt  miers  have  been  gnllly  of  tyranny;  that, Is 
many  InsUnees,  they  cannot  be  cleared  of  the  cbanc  sT 
nnwarranlably  interlhring  wltit  tbe  righu  nf  omanoKS, 
and  of  attempting  to  govern  the  belief  and  rcgnlstc  U* 
forms  of  worship  of  their  snhjecU  in  a  manner  destroy 
tlve  of  tme  liberty.  The  qnesllnn  Is,  whether  Ihsn  it- 
stances  of  mlsgovemment  are  the  proper  fruit  of  tbe  FNl- 
eetant  spirit,  or  something  at  variance  with  It,  and  ^htl^^ 
fore  an  evil  of  a  temporary  and  excentlonal  charactK 
The  Impntatton  that  tbe  Sute,  as  constiluted  under  Art- 
esUntlsin,  Is  heathen  depends  on  the  ftlse  assnmpda 
that  the  Chnrcb  and  the  priesthood,  as  esublhbed  Is  lbs 
Romsn  Catholic  system,  are  Identical,  or  so  nearly  Itetl- 
cal  that  one  cannot  snbrist  without  the  oUier,  It  Iks' 
snmed  that  when  the  sopervMoo  and  eontm)  wkfcfc  to 


Church  of  Rome  aspires  to  sMlUae  over  the  drill 
liy  are  shaken  olI^D'-''"     '        ~' an  nncbititmstu- 
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UebiMlAD  iMlltutioiL  Tb«  fiwt  that  a  bvaiaB  can  be  u 

Eiid*ObrtuliuiM«prt««tli<mrioiikad.  TheCbrlrtlui 
tf  wbo  mike  up  &  cuanxHi  wealth,  cod  Um  OhrbtUo 
iMftfuratM  whu  mn  Mt  ovor  tbmu,  m  qolw  u  ■bhi  to 
dIfWD  ud  quite  m  llkel;  to  mpKt  penouiil  rigbtf,  ud 
to  Ml  fur  tba  coram  on  wmI,  u  If  Ibsr  were  ml^eet  to  «n 
flrffuilwd  urtnlboud.  Bluet  Um  RerurmBtlon  «  liymu) 
bH  beau  tfae  bead  of  tha  Bugltob  Cbnrcb  uid  Sut«,  and 
dvll  magfatniiM  la  Bnglmudbave  boroe  a  part  la  ocgImI- 
a*ttcal  vovenituenb  witboat  entariog  tstti  Um  qnaatlon 
nf  the  rightei>nMi«M  or  «xpedl«nej  of  sHabltohinaDta,  or 
tauacbiiii;  iiaj  of  tb«  coutroTertaa  topica  connected  witli 
tbia  aob^ct.  w«  almplr  aaaait  ben  tbat  tba  chrll  ipnreni- 
Baoi  of  EuKlaud  Is  mit  to  be  branded  aa  ancbrlvtlaB  or 
■nddirlrtlau  on  aecuant  of  tbia  arrangemenl.  Aa  br  aa 
tba  admlniatraitou  of  pnbltc  affalra  In  tbat  conutry  baa 
bean  cbnracterlicd  bj  juMlce  and  by  a  regard  for  tbe  we)1- 
balag  of  all  ordera  of  people,  tbe  gnvenineiit  baa  been 
Chrlatlan— «>  tmly  Cbnallan,  to  aajr  tbe  lean,  aa  If  tbe  an- 
prwnacy  had  been  YinoaUr  lodged  witb  tbe  pope,  or  wltb 
■D  arlatocracy  of  prlesta. 

"Hietorjr  verlfles  tbe  propoeltioa  tbat  ProteatantUn  la 
favorable  to  dvll  and  retl|{lunB  freedon.  Tb»  Ions  Mid 
aooceaafhl  Mroincle  for  tndependeuce  In  tbe  Kettieriiinda, 
tbe  eoafikt  wbleh  eeublisbed  Engtlab  Hberty  against  the 
deqtotic  InSaeDee  of  tbe  booM  oTStaan,  tba  giuwtb  a^d 
aeubllebnent  of  the  Bepublle  of  tbe  united  Suiea,  are 
evenia  so  Intimately  connected  wltb  ProlealauUam,  and 
ao  dependent  npim  it,  tbat  we  nay  point  to  ibam  aa  mun- 
QBeata  of  tba  tme  aulrit  and  tandeuy  of  tbe  Beformed 
religion.  Tbat  rellguMW  peraecntlon  baa  darkened  the 
annate  of  the  Proteatant  fiiltb,  and  thai  tbe  earliest  lead- 
era  In  tbe  Reliinnation  failed  to  reeognlae  dlatlnetljr  the 
prlndple  of  liberty  of  onnacleuce.  maat  be  admitted.  But 
Proieatantlam,  u  w  claimed  ai  tbe  praaent  day  boib  by  Its 
Mct>da  and  foe^  was  Illogical,  Inennalstent  wltb  lla  own 
geofua  and  principles,  wbeuever  It  attempted  to  coerce 
coaadeoce  \ry  punishing  rellgfataa  dlveent  ^th  tbe  aword 
and  tbe  bgnt.  Pmteetauia  llltwtrate  tbe  real  dwraoler 
and  tendency  of  tbelr  syslrai  by  d^loring  whatever  acts 
of  religious  perKcntlou  the  predecessore  wbo  bore  tbelr 
name  were  gniltr  ot,  and  by  tbe  open  and  sincere  advo- 
cacy of  rellgiDiislltMmy.  Uberiy  irf  tbonirbtand  fteedom 
nf  speech  and  of  the  press,  however  restricted  they  may 
bave  been  by  Protestant*  In  llmea  past.  It  Is  tbe  tendency 
ot  ProteatanUsm  to  npbold." 

See  Schenkel,  Da$  Waem  Jet  PntetUmHtmuM  {8d  ed. 
Scbaffh.  1862);  Frank,  r;e«dl.  dtr  prot.  Theol.  (Leips. 
1862-65, 2  vftlfc) ;  Wylie,  Hi$t.  of  Prot.  (Lond.  1874  »q.) ; 
Gieseler,  EccUs.  HiMt'.  iv,  131  sq. ;  Haae,  Ck,  Hut.  p.  487 
aq.;  Hagenbach,  ffuf.  of  Doctr,  (see  Index), 

Proteatanta  is  a  collective  name  for  all  genuine 
believers  in  evangelical  Christianity — thoeo  wbo  protest 
againat  the  errors  and  renounce  the  communion  of  the 
Bomisb  Chnich.  It  waa  originally  applicable  to  the 
followers  of  Lather,  but  is  now  generally  applied  to  all 
Christians  not  embraced  in  the  Ronuui  Catholic,  Greek, 
or  Oriental  churchea.    See  BaroBlfATtOK. 

At  first  those  who,  in  consequence  of  the  religions  in- 
novations of  Luther  and  his  consorts  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  tttepped  out  of  tbe  Catholic  community 
were  designated  by  no  general  name ;  they  were  called 
Lalherana,  Zwinglians,  Anabaptists,  etc^  etc  They  re- 
ceived their  oolkctive  naoie  only  in  16S9  at  the  aaeond 
IMet  «t  Spina.  The  Um  Diet  of  Spires  had  been  beM 
in  1526.  There  it  bad  been  resolved, "  Let  every  state 
of  the  empire  conduct  its  affairs  in  such  a  way  aa  it 
thinks  justifiable  before  God  and  the  emperor,"  It  was 
an  edict  of  tolerance,  with  reser^'ation  of  the  imperial 
rights.  The  Roman  Catholic  party  bad  been  compelled 
to  make  conceaaiona  by  the  ambigooita  attitude  of  the 
boBse  of  Wittdsbacb.  As  soon,  however,  as  tbe  Bava- 
rian dukes  embraced  more  nnequivocally  the  Catholic 
cause,  and  bad  mode  a  clooe  alliance  with  the  ecclenas- 
tical  princes,  the  emperor  Cbaries  V,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  Komanists,  resolved  upon  more  enei^tic  measures 
againat  the  innovatoi^  In  the  spring  of  1527,  the  Ro- 
manists had  already  Ihrmed  a  secret  league  at  Breahui, 
yet  until  tbe  emperor  was  siicceeaful  in  Italy  no  overt 
meaaores  could  be  thought  of.  After  he  had  gained  a 
complete  victory  in  Italy,  tbe  policy  of  repression  was 
boldly  avowed,  and  in  March,  1529,  the  second  Diet  of 
Spires  was  convoked  for  this  purpose  by  the  emperor. 
Ostensibly  it  was  called  to  secure  aid  from  the  German 
princes  against  the  Turks,  and  to  deviae  tbe  most  efTect- 
nal  means  by  which  to  allay  the  religious  disputes.  Its 
nol  ol^eet»  bowerer,  appwed  when  Ferdinand,  areb* 


dnke  of  Austria,  and  other  po{»sh  princes,  decreed  that 
in  tbe  countries  which  hod  embraced  the  new  religion 
it  should  be  lawful  to  continue  in  it  till  the  meeting  of 
s  council,  but  tbat  no  Roman  Catholic  should  be  al- 
lowed to  turn  Lutheran,  and  tbat  tbe  refonneis  ehould 
deliver  notbitq;  in  tbelr  semMoa  eontiary  to  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  the  Church.  It  woa  furtbennure  ape> 
cially  decreed,  (1)  that  it  shall  be  forbidden  nowhere  in 
Germany  lo  say  or  attend  mass;  (2)  the  preaching  of 
the  doctrine  of  Zwiugli  ^>out  tbe  Kuchsrist  shall  be 
prohiUted;  (8)  tbe  Anabaptists  Bhall  not  be  tolerated; 
(4)  libels  against  religious  parUee  and  about  religious 
matters  are  interdicted.  These  articles  did  not  meet 
tbe  pietenaiona  of  I^utber's  fullowera.  Tbe  Lutheran 
•tate*  Msertcd  that  in  nuUters  of  faith  a  m^ority  of 
votes  waa  not  decinve,  and  that  the  reaoliitiona  of  1526, 
unanimously  voted,  could  only  be  abrogated  bj-  a  unani- 
mous vote.  They,  in  consequence,  protested  against 
the  reaolutions  of  the  diet,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  tbe  Kefortnation  were  in  derision  called  Prot- 
esianU.  They  declared  their  readiness  to  obey  tbe  em- 
peror and  the  diet  in  oil  **  dutiful  and  possible  matieta," 
but  against  any  order  considered  by  tbem  repugnant  to 
"God  and  hie  holy  Word,  to  their  soul's  salvation,  and 
their  good  conscience,"  they  appealed  to  the  emperor,  to 
the  free  council,  and  to  all  impartial  Christian  Judges. 
The  essential  principles  involved  in  the  protest  against 
^ia  decree  and  in  tbe  arguments  on  which  it  was 
grounded  were  (I)  that  tbe  Catholic  Church  cannot  be 
tbe  judge  of  the  Reformed  cburches,  which  ore  no  longer 
in  communkn  with  her;  (S)  that  the  authority  of  tha 
KUe  is  supreme,  and  above  that  of  coooeils  and  bish- 
ops; (8)  tbat  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  interpreted  and  used 
according  to  tradition,  or  use,  and  woni,  but  to  be  ex- 
plained by  meana  of  itself,  its  own  language,  and  con- 
nection. Aa  this  doctrine — that  the  Bible,  explained 
independmtly  of  all  external  tradiiitm,  is  the  sole  an- 
tbmty  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  discipline — is  mUjr 
tbe  foundaHon-aione  of  the  Relbrmation,  tbe  tern  Prot- 
eaunt  was  extended  from  those  who  signed  the  SfHiea 
protest  to  all  who  embraced  the  fundamental  poindple 
involved  in  it. 

Tbe  protesting  parties  wera  as  follows;  John,  tbe 
elector  of  Saxony,  tbe  landgrave  of  Hesee,  the  mar-- 
grave  of  Brondenbu^-Bayreutb,  a  duke  of  Brunawidt- 
LUneburg,a  princeof  Anbalt, a  number  ofFranklah and 
Snsbtsn  imperial  cities — Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Kempten, 
Niirdlingen,  Hcilbronii,  Reutliiigen,  Isiiy,  St.  Gall,  Weis- 
senburg,  Windsheim,  .Strosburg,  ConBtsnce,  Lindau,aud 
Memmingen,  The  four  lost  named  hod  Joined  the  pro- 
test on  account  of  the  interdiction  of  Zwiiigli's  doctrine, 
which  interdiction  met  with  the  entire  approval  of  Lu- 
ther and  his  zealous  ft^lowers.  The  latter  also  accepted 
(be  article  againat  tbe  Anabaptiata,  and,  while  Luther 
approved  of  the  protest,  he  exhorted  at  the  same  time 
the  Protestant  powers  to  destroy  the  impious  Anabap- 
tists witb  Bre  and  sword,  and  accept  the  resolutions  of 
the  diet  in  this  respect.  Now,  the  new  doctrines  being 
in  possession  of  a  name  which  indicated  their  common 
hostile  relation  to  the  Roman  Church,  the  schism  be- 
came len  eurable,  and  reeoociliatioa  was  theneefiMh  leas 
practicable  than  ever.   See  Rkforhatiok. 

The  term  Protestant,  which  thus  came  to  be  synony- 
mous witb  non-Romanist,  was  applied,  first,  as  a  conven- 
ient historical  term  designating  collectively  all  who 
deny  the  usurped  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  secondly,  as  a 
term  of  controreisy  implying  (I)  a  condemnation  of  al- 
leged Ron^b  errors  and  auperstitiona,  and  Bometimes 
(2)  a  yet  further  assertion  of  certain  tenets  supposed  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  Protestantism,  This  fessentiol  prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism  is  the  sufficiency  and  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  religious  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
Those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  deny  its  sulficiency  are  not 
in  principle  Protestants,  The  former  include  not  only 
the  Roman  Catholics,  but  all  those  who  maintain  the 
aulkorihf  of  the  Church  to  speak  for  Gq$1,  either  in  add- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  tt(^gMt^«tt^W">  * 
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bwdtng  wad  authoritatire  interpreuUon ;  and  tho«e,on 
the  other  hand,  who  deny  its  divine  authority  are  not 
[KVperly  Proteuaiits;  and  the  latter  embrace  all  those 
who  hold  that  oum'a  unaided  reason  is  the  all-eufficient 
guide  and  atandard  iu  religious  faith  and  practice,  and 
that  the  KUe  is  only  to  be  used  like  other  books— aa  a 
light,  but  not  as  an  authority.  In  16M  it  was  stated 
in  Hilton's  Treatm  of  C\oU  Power  m  Ecdetia^cal 
CoMt:  "It  is  the  general  consent  or  all  sound  Protes- 
tant writen  that  neither  traditions,  coanclls,  nor  canons 
uf  any  vifiible  Church,  much  leas  edicts  of  any  magis- 
trate or  civil  session,  but  the  Scripture  only,  can  be  the 
final  judge  or  rule  in  matters  of  religion,  utd  that  Mily 
in  tlK  oonadence  of  every  Christian  to  himadf.  .  .  . 
With  the  name  of  Protestant  hath  ever  been  received 
this  doctrine,  which  prefers  the  Scripture  before  the 
Church,  and  acknowledges  none  but  the  Scripture  sole 
interpreter  of  itself  to  the  conscience.  If  by  the  Prot- 
estant docuine  we  believe  the  Scripture— not  for  the 
Chuieh'a  saying  bat  for  Ua  own  as  the  Word  of  God— 
then  ought  we  to  believe  what  Id  our  coucienee  we 
apprehend  the  Scripture  to  say,  though  the  vittUe 
Church  with  all  her  doctors  gainsay.  ...  To  interpret 
the  Scripture  convincingly  to  his  own  conscience  none 
ia  able  but  himself,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  not 
BO  guided,  none  than  be  to  himself  can  be  a  worse  de- 
ceiver. .  .  .  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Church  of 
England.  If  the  Church  have  authority  in  cmirover- 
aies  of  faith,  it  is  a  matter  of  oonscience  to  anbmit  one's 
jwivate  judgment  to  that  antbority.  There  eoexiat  in 
the  Church  of  God  two  authorities  mutually  corrobora- 
tive of  each  other,  and,  so  far  aa  individual  interpreU- 
tion  of  each,  mutually  oonectire  of  each  other— the 
inspired  Word  and  the  inspired  Church ;  the  inspired 
Word  receiving  its  canonicity,  its  interpretation,  from 
the  inspired  Church,  and  the  inspired  Church  tested  in 
its  development  by  the  inspired  Word"  (Ksbop  Forbes, 
on  Tkifig-itme  A  li.  p.  95).  Of  course,  since  Protestant- 
ism rwognises  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the 
interpreution  of  Scripture,  it  allows  a  wide  divergence 
of  theological  views,  and  such  a  divergence  actually 
exists.  At  the  same  time,  the  differences  in  the  be- 
lief of  the  various  Protestant  sects  generally  relate  to 
minor  points,  as  of  worship,  cereuonlal,  and  form  of  ec- 
desiaaticat  govern m on t,  nearly  all  the  great  ftotcBtant 
denominations  being  substantwly  agreed  respeeUng  the 
fundamental  pmnts  of  doctrine  as  taught  by  the  Word  of 
God.  Hr.Chillingworth,  addressing  himself  to  a  writer 
in  favor  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  speaks  of  the  religion 
of  the  Protestants  in  the  fuliowtng  excellent  terms: 

"Know  then,  »ir,  that  when  I  nj  the  retlfflon  of  Prot- 
estants Is  In  prudeoce  to  be  preferred  before  yoors,  un  the 
one  Hde,  I  do  nut  auderetsod  by  yonr  rellginn  the  doc- 
trine of  B«llarmlne,  nr  Barnnlas,  or  any  other  prlvnte 
man  among  yun,  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  Borbonne,  of  the 
Jesuits,  or  uf  the  DomlDlcans,  or  of  any  other  psrticnliir 
Gomp.iiiy  among  yon,  but  that  wberelu  yon  all  agree,  or 
pmfeM  to  ngree,  the  doctrine  of  the  Cnoncll  of  Trent ;  bo, 
accordhiffly,  iiu  the  other  side,  by  the  religion  ofPnitee- 
tants,  I  du  not  nuderstHnd  the  doctrine  of  Lother,  or  Cal* 
Till,  nr  Helanclhnii,  nor  the  Confession  of  Augsbnrg,  or 
Oenevtt,  nor  the  CHtechism  of  Heidelberg,  nor  the  ArtTclea 
of  the  Church  of  Bngland— do,  nor  the  harmnny  of  Pmt- 
esiant  confewions;  but  that  In  which  they  all  agree,  and 
which  they  all  snbscrllw  with  a  greater  harmony,  nx  n  per- 
fect rule  ofCiUh  and  ncttou-that  la,  the  Bible.  The  Bible, 
I  BHj  the  Bible  ooly— Is  the  religion  of  Proieslnnt*. 
Whatsoever  elM  tliey  oelleve  beside  It,  and  the  plidn,  Ir- 
refrHeable,  ludubltnble  conseqneirces  of  it,  well  may  they 
hold  it  as  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  as  n  matter  of  falin 
and  religion,  neither  can  they  with  cnberence  to  their 
own  KroundM  believe  tt  tbemielves,  nor  reqnlre  belief  of  it 
of  othorn,  withont  moat  high  and  must  KnlaniHUcal  pre- 
snmpllOD,  1,  for  my  part,  after  a  loufr,  and,  aa  J  verily 
believe  and  hope,  Impartial,  search  of  the  true  way  to 
eternal  bapplncM,  do  profew  plaluly  that  I  cannot  find 
any  reat  fi>r  the  aole  of  my  foot  bnt  upon  thia  rock  onl  j. 
I  see  plainly,  and  with  my  own  eyes,  that  there  are  popes 
agnlnat  popen  andcoancUeaKnlnxtconncils:  some  fathers 
aKatiist  other  fatherH.  the  aame  Ikibers  against  them- 
selveei  a  con*«nt  offHthers  of  one  age  agalnat  a  conrent 
nf  fa>her«  of  another  nge;  tntdlllve  Interpretations  of 
Scripture  ate  pretended,  but  there  are  few  or  none  to  be 
fmnd :  .no  tradlilun  but  that  ofScrlpi  an  can  derive  Itaetf 
trom  the  fountain,  bnt  may  be  plaluly  prarad  sttber  to 


have  been  brought  In  In  ancb  an  age  after  Christ,  or  that 
In  sDch  an  age  It  was  n»t  In.  Iu  a  word,  there  is  uomB- 
deui  certainty  but  uf  Scripture  only  fur  any  c»nridtfria>c 
man  to  build  upun.  Thle,  therefore,  and  this  only,  I  hare 
renaim  to  believe.  This  I  will  profera;  according  tn  ibb 
I  will  live ;  and  for  this,  if  there  be  occneloii,  I  win  not 
only  willingly,  bnt  even  |[Udly,  low  my  life,  thoagti  1 
ahimid  be  sorry  that  CbrbilHus  should  take  It  hoai  mt. 
PropikM  me  aiiylblng  out  ofthlx  book,  and  reqnlre  wbetk- 
er  I  believe  or  no,  and.  aecm  It  never  so  Incomprehewibls 
to  hnman  reaaon,  1  will  snlMcrilie  it  with  hand  andheati, 
as  knowing  no  demimstratlon  can  be  sirvuger^n  this— 
God  hath  said  so,  therefore  It  la  true.  In  ntber  thtaei,  I 
will  take  no  man's  liberty  of  Jsdgfug  fhm  Ua:  adlbw 
ahall  any  man  take  mine  nom  moT" 

The  body  of  noteitanta  oonaiats,  generaUy  apeaUn^ 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway — all  Lutbeiati;  the 
larger  half  of  the  population  of  the  Netherlanda;  ibooi 
half  of  the  population  uf  Switzerland,  including  thecan- 
tons  of  Aargau,  Zurich,  Berne,  moet  of  Vaud — all  Ctl- 
vintslic;  the  English, Irish, and  Scottich churches, with 
their  colonial  and  American  daughters;  the  Scoitieh 
Plresbyterians;  the  large  bodies  ^  Lutbenna,  Calvin- 
ists,  Huguenots,  in  the  Other  oouutiiea  of  Europe;  the 
English  and  Irish  Nunconfunniata  and  their  deacendauta 
in  the  United  Sutes  and  the  colonies 

Of  the  chief  of  these  Piuteslant  denominatiora  wc 
give  here  a  brief  narrative  of  the  process  of  thew 
separate  formation,  referring  the  reader  fur  fuUer  in- 
furraation  to  the  separate  articles  under  their  respec- 
tive titlea.  "The  Lutherans  took  the  name  and  ac- 
cepted the  teachings  of  Luther,  who,  while  maintajniag 
the  doctrine  of  jusUHcatitm  by  fkith  atone,  and  the 
authority  and  aufflciency  of  the  Scriptures,  ahn  inaia> 
tallied,  iu  a  modified  furm,  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  communion,  and  alluwed 
the  use  of  images  and  picmres  in  the  churches 
Zwingli,  the  Swiss  reformer,  denied  that  the  Luid'i 
Supper  was  anything  more  than  a  commemocaiive 
onttnanock  Many  of  the  Refiimwrv  in  other  eoun- 
tries  shared  his  views,  and  out  of  the  cuntruveny  be- 
tween him  and  Luther  sprang  the  Reformed  churrbet 
of  Germany  and  Holland.  Meanwhile  John  Calvin  hs>l 
commenced  his  labors  as  the  oi^nizer  uf  the  Keforma- 
tion.  The  product  uf  his  literary  labor  was  the  /«ffi- 
tala;  of  his  executive  labor,  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
government.  For  both  be  found,  eventually,  a  free 
Aeld  in  Geneva,  ud  his  labors  thtve  not  only  gave  to 
the  Reformed  diurchea  oTSwitaerland  their  final  char 
acter— a  character  which  tiuy  bear  to  this  day-^Nit 
furnished  the  m^e)  of  doctrine  and  government  which 
the  Presbytehan  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Sutes  have  unce  largely  adopted.  Thia,  bL«s 
is  substantially  the  form  of  government  of  the  Refiinncd 
Church  of  France.  Certain  tenets  peculiar  In  this  fern 
of  theology  were  repudiated  by  other  leaden  aronng 
the  Reformersu  Arminius,  in  Holland,  denied  that  the 
Scriptures  taught  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and 
others  connected  intimately,  if  not  necessarily,  with  it. 
From  him  sprang  the  A^n^nia^^  who,  as  a  sect,  are  re- 
duced to  an  inagniBcant  number,  bnt  whnee  dtKtrincs 
are  accepted  in  the  main  by  the  Methodists,  by  most  of 
the  Episcopalians,  and  by  many  in  otb^  denominationi. 
The  Sonnians  dented  that  the'  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
the  atonement,  and  the  proper  deity  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Kbie.  They  thus  levived  the 
views  of  the  earlier  Arians,  while  at  the  same  titne  they 
carried  their  denials  much  further.  Their  views  hare 
found  expressiun  in  one  wing  of  the  Unitarian  and  Uoi- 
versaliat  churchea  of  the  present  day.  Their  most  gen- 
eral acceptance  Is  in  New  England  and  in  |>arla  of  Ureal 
Britain ;  bnt  there  are  Socinian  chtuvbea  in  needy  if 
not  quite  all  Protestant  commnnitiea.  The  Reloma- 
tion  in  England  was  partly  religions,  partly  politkaL 
Henry  Vllt  did  not  intend  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  but  only  its  government,  and  its  gnvemmeni 
only  BO  far  as  to  secure  iu  independence  of  the  papacy. 
The  movement  was  too  deep  and  popniar  for  hlin  lo 
control;  but  the  toyal  and  ecehaiasticalinflaeneeeoiB- 
blned  to  retain  thg.|,^^§t^a(^^g.|^{MUM>i  mi 
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th«  onion  of  Cbunsh  and  State.  Both  m  ttiU  pmervcd 
in  tbc  Cburch  of  England,  and  the  fonner  in  the  Eina- 
nqal  Church  of  thU  country.  lu  aymbolB  of  doctrine 
alkm  equal  liberty  to  Arminians  and  to  CalviniAts.  The 
civil  and  religious  controveraea  which,  a  few  centuries 
bier,  plunged  Eugland  into  civil  war^gaTC  impttnswid 
urgantzarion,  though  not  luitb,  to  the  faka  of  absdute 
Kde»iastical  independence.  The  icsult  waa  the  organ- 
tuLicin  of  churches  which  were  mainly  Calviniatic  in 
belief,  but  in  which  the  absolute  right  of  the  people  of 
Cburch  to  manage  their  own  affairs  was  maiutatn- 
eil.  Id  England  they  took  the  name  of  Independents, 
ill  the  United  States  that  of  Congregationalists.  As 
early  u  the  days  of  Luther,  the  Befurniers  were  divided 
uji  the  quastiin  of  baptism ;  those  who  mi^nuuned  that 
baptism  should  be  administered  only  by  immersion  and 
to  adults  took  the  name  of  Baptists,  which  they  retain 
to  this  day.  The  ISth  century  witneeeed  a  general  re- 
vival of  KligiouB  spirit,  especially  in  England  and  the 
Uniled  States,  differing  from  that  whicli  characterize<l 
tbc  Keformation  iu  that  it  was  leas  a  battle  against  er- 
nt  in  doctrine,  and  tnor«  a  umple  aw^ening  of  Chris- 
liao  seal  to  nse  fur  the  redemption  of  the  naases  the 
truths  which  the  Reformation  had  brought  to  light. 
Out  of  this  awakening  grew  Hetbodism,  which  is  sab- 
Biantially  Arminian  in  doctrine  and  Episcopal  in  gov- 
emnient,  and  differs  from  the  Episcopal  Church,  from 
which  it  came  out,  rather  in  the  spirit  and  character  uf 
iu  adherents  than  in  theology.  These  churches  rep- 
resent the  chief  Ibnna  of  Protestantism.  There  ia  also 
a  large  number  of  minor  dmominations,  but  most  of 
ibem  are  olRthoots  ftnm  these  great  hranches." 

The  total  Protestant  population  of  the  world  is  esti- 
mated in  1890  to  be  more  than  120,000,000,  a  little  more 
than  half  the  Roman  Catbulie  population.  It  ia  thus 
divided : 

United  States.  80,000^000 

BrtiUb  Anuirica.   8,000,000 

Mexico   0,000 

Sonth  America   70,000 

Dutch  American  poBMMloaa   MS,000 

Danish  and  SwvdiBh  uuasesrimia.   D6,000 

HaytU   13.000 

SpAn    0,000 

Portugal   11,000 

Franca   8,000,000 

AttMria    '.   8,400,000 

PraHts  18,840,080 

Hcpt  of  Oermanr  proper   11,184,440 

Italj   108,000 

SwltzerUnd   ],M7,tO0 

HoDand   S.SSl.bSB 

Belslnm   16,00» 

Great  Britain  and  IiiBtand  S4,cno,<iOa 

Denmark.   8,086,000 

Sweden  and  Monrar   <,080,oon 

Rutwla   4,D0o,0<i0 

Turker.    16.000 

Oreecs   8,000 

Asiatle  Russia.   4fi.onn 

Cbtna   84,BBB 

Japan   80,000 

EmM  and  Farther  India.   4i'0,ooa 

Archlptilaeo   CB.OOO 

Pet'ln   l,tsoo 

AmhU   8,000 

BusHsb  African  poasesriODs   1,000,IK>0 

Alireria.   B.oiio 

Beypt   ".WO 

Liberia   MkOOO 

MadamisCar   100.000 

Australia  and  Polynsala.   1,008^000 

The  pi^latioa  oonneeted  with  or  under  the  inHoence 
of  Pnlcstant  cfaHicbea  at  the  dosa  of  1874  was  about 
as  follows: 


Tout  PrrriaUllnn. 

88,000,000 
Tl  .800,000 
1,W0,000 
1,80)1,000 
8,800.000 

84,000,000 
801,000,001) 

7»fl,oon,ooo 

808,000,000 
4,400,000 

Aal*  

Africa  

Atlstralta  aud  Poljnesla... 

ltQ,000,tiOU 

1,801,000,000 

BMpaorntSTAKTuaii  BKroBXATum. 


PiotMtan.  See  Smaourtuxmmi  ScvnMtn, 
CncRCHBS  m. 

Protevangeliam,  a  spurious  gospel  ascribed  to 
James,  containing  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Mary  and 
of  Christ.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  com- 
posed in  Hebrew.  PosteUius  brought  the  MS.  of  this 
gospel  from  the  Levant,  translated  it  into  Latin,  and 
sent  it  to  (^Mirinns,  a  printer  at  Baale^  where  Bibliandei^ 
a  ProteaUnt  divine,  and  the  prcrfbssor  of  divinity  at  Zu- 
rich, caused  it  to  be  printed  in  1662.  Fostellius  asserU 
that  it  was  publicly  read  aa  canonical  in  the  Eastern 
churches.   See  Gospels,  SPDRiotra. 

Prothade,  St.,  a  French  prelate  who  flourished 
near  the  opening  of  the  7tb  century-;  he  died  before 
625.  He  hse  been  called  son  of  the  patrician  Prothade, 
but  without  proof.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  h«  waa 
the  successor  of  St.  N  icet  in  the  metropolitan  see  of  Be- 
san^on.  He  compiled  a  ritual  for  the  use  of  the  two 
cathedral  churches  at  Besanfon — St.  £tienne  and  St. 
Jean,  which  has  not  reached  us  without  interpolations; 
it  has  recently  been  published  by  the  abb^  Richard. 

Prother,  Ahoa  Sitmhiuu,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Clarke  County,  Ind.^ 
April  17, 1832.  He  went  to  Iowa  when  quite  young, 
and  with  his  parents  settled  near  Libertyville,  Jefferson 
County.  He  waa  converted  in  1846,  and  at  once  joined 
the  Methodist  E|»scopal  Church.  His  convictions  of 
duty  pointed,  him  to  the  minbtry  as  a  Ufe-worii,  and, 
the  better  to  fit  himself  for  the  sacred  office,  he  entered 
the  Monnl-Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute,  aflerwards  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  in  where  he  continued 
his  studies  until  1857,  when  he  graduated.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  while  at  college.  Aftfr  graduating  he 
was  immediately  employed  on  the  Dodgeville  Circuit 
by  the  presiding  elder,  and  in  1657  ji^ned  the  Iowa 
Conference.  Hisappoinlmentswere Denmark, Wapellu, 
Dodgeville,  Grand  View,  Crawfordsville,  New  London, 
Kossuth,  Montezuma,  New  Sharon,  and  Birmingham. 
At  the  last-named  place  he  died,  April  1,  IK'S,  greatly 
respected  by  his  own  people  and  the  Churcb  generally. 

ProthSsls  (1), a  small  sltar  in  Greek  churches  cor- 
respon<ling  to  the  credence  table.  The  name  it  taken 
from  the  shew -bread,  which  was  called  ^  rpa&tme 
Twv  SftTw — the  setting-out  of  the  loaves.  (2.)  A 
small  side-altar  in  a  Clugniao  churcb,  uo  the  epistle 
side,  at  which  the  ministers  erf  the  altar,  on  Sundaye 
and  festivals,  partook  of  both  kinds,  uring  a  sUver  cala- 
mufl  to  drink  of  the  chalice. 

Frotbonotary,  a  word  that  has  a  diflierent  signifi- 
cation in  the  Greek  Church  from  what  it  has  in  the 
Latin;  for  in  the  first  it  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  who  takes  rank 
next  to  the  patriarch,  and  writes  all  despatches  he  sends 
to  the  grand  seignior;  besides  which  he  is  empowered 
to  have  an  inspecttoo  over  the  profEasors  of  the  law, 
into  purchases,  wills,  and  the  Ubcrty  pven  to  slaves; 
but  in  the  Roman  Church  they  were  formerly  called 
pmthonotaries  who  had  the  charge  of  writing  the  acts 
of  the  martyrs  and  drcnmstancea  of  their  death,  a  title 
of  honor  whereunto  are  ascribed  many  privileges,  as 
legitimizing  bastards,  making  apostolic  notaries  [see 
PiM>TOitoTABiU8  AposTOLtcua],  doctoft  of  dtvlnlty  and 
of  the  canon  and  dtil  law:  they  an  twelve  in  number. 

Proto  (jtrsf).  This  adjective  is  prefixed  to  the 
name  of  several  officer*  in  the  Greek  Church,  denot- 
ing that  he  who  holds  it  is  the  chief  of  bis  class — 
such  as  prothim^iayf  protopapaa,  jnvtoptalltt,  proto- 

tj/nctUiu, 

Protodlaoon.  The  pmtodiaeon,  or  archdescon, 
holds  the  first  rank  among  the  deacons  employed  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  to  a.<8int  the  bishop  during  worship 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  pontificalia.  He  is  constantly 
near  the  person  of  the  bishop  or  archlnshop,  and  stancte 
at  his  aide  while  he  is  performing  the  litni^ical  rites  ot 
conferring  holy  orie»  ^,^^!^^>b^gk!^ 
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digoUy  reflected  oa  this  office,  and  tbe  inflneoot  which 
the  aiehdeMons  ia  all  timet  exciciBed  upon  ihe  Uabopt, 
made  ofthe  pro  to-  or  arch-deicoa,  in  the  Greek-Riauan 
Church,  I  very  intporUuit  peraon.  In  larger  parishes 
several  deacons  are  employed,  but  only  the  Hm  deacon 
of  an  episcopal  cbiuth  is  distinguished  by  the  bonnaiy 
title  of  anbi- or  proto-diaooDUfc 

Protonotaiiaa  ApoatolXbiu  is  a  notary  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  papal  see.  Tbe  qualificatino  of  wpArof 
(primus)  is  but  hcuionry,  lo  the  apostolic  chancery- 
rules  the  wonl  "  protbonotary"  is  refpdarly  employed, 
bat  tbe  papal  bulls  and  rescripts  call  the  same  function- 
ary "Dotarius  apostolicna,"  The  papal  notaries  ap- 
pointed in  the  aty  of  Rome  (m  ettrkt),  and  fwrning, 
twelve  in  number,  a  spedal  college  of  prelates,  are  dis- 
Unguisbed  by  the  addition  [Notariij  "de  numero  pac> 
ticipantium"  from  those  appointed  abroad  (extra  curi- 
am), wbu  are  simply  notarii  or  protonotarii,  sometimes 
with  the  specificstion  "extra  nuroenim."  Tbe  former 
are  the  regular  and  paid,  tbe  Utter  the  extraordinary 
and  titular  notariea.  The  origin  ofthe  papal  notariate 
it  assigned  to  the  1st  century,  for  pope  Ctement  I  it  aud 
to  have  employed  seven  of  tbem  In  noting  tfae  memo- 
rabilia of  the  Church,  and  compo«ng  trustworthy  ac- 
oountt  of  the  various  manners  in  which  tbe  msrtyrs 
were  brought  to  death.  In  later  times  it  became  the 
business  of  the  protbonotaries  to  write  the  biographies 
of  the  popes,  to  draw  up  auttienlic  minutes  of  the  de- 
bate in  the  Con^story  of  Cardinals,  espedally  in  cases 
of  beatification,  canontxation,  etc.  Their  oidlege  was 
increased  to  twelve  members  and  endowed  with  great 
privileges  by  pope  Sixtus  V,  They  precede  in  tbe  pa- 
pal chapel  at  different  solemnities  the  Auditores  S.  Ro- 
ue, all  camera)  ecclesiastics  and  tower  prelates,  and  the 
generals  of  orders.  Formerly  they  even  enjoyed  prece- 
dence over  Insbops,  but  Paul  II  decreed  that  at  Rome 
and  abroad  they  should  step  after  the  episcopate.  Only 
in  public  oonaiatories  and  in  praeeauonal  cavalcades  four 
protbonotariet  take  th^  place  immediately  after  tfae  at< 
ristant  bishops  ofthe  pontiScal  cbapel,  and  consequently 
in  front  uf  the  episcopate.  They  are,  moreover,  not  snb- 
ject  to  the  Jurisdicdon  of  the  ordinaries,  but  are  placed 
under  tbe  immediate  protection  of  the  pope;  they  can 
freely  dispose  by  tesUment  even  of  their  beneficial  fort- 
one  to  the  amount  vt  9000  ducats;  they  receive  all 
messages  and  graces  of  the  pope  ftae  of  tax  and  itamp ; 
they  have  free  access  to  the  papal  chancery,  to  the 
pnUic  cooMstories,  and  to  the  cardinal  conristories,  de- 
bating cases  or  beatificstian  jr  canonization.  They  are 
entitled,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  use  portable  altars 
in  saying  mass,  and  at  certain  festivals  to  wear  the  pon- 
'tifleal  badges  (oomp.  Sizt.  V,  CofUtt.  "  Romanus  Ponti- 
fex"  and  "  Ldudabilis").  They  have  also  tbe  peculiar 
privilege  of  creatittg  annnaUy  Ax  doctors,  who  enjoy 
all  the  rights  of  regularly  graduated  doctors;  but 
only  residents  of  Rome  can  be  thus  promoted  (Bened. 
XIV,  Coiut,  Inter  Conspieuot,  d.  iv  CaL  Septbr.  1744% 
These  distinctions  belong  exclusively  to  the  regular 
protbonotaries  appointed  by  the  pope  himself.  Those 
"extra  statum,"  and  the  titular  notaries,  who  can  be 
appmnted  not  only  by  Uw  pope^  but  lim  by  >>>■  legste 
a  latere,  and,  with  tonie  rettrietiooi^  by  the  college  of 
real  protbonotaries,  occupy  in  the  sule  vt  rank  the  de- 
gree next  to  the  canons  of  a  cathedral,  and  only  if  they 
are  themselves  provided  with  a  canonry  have  they  pre- 
cedence over  the  other  members  of  cbi^)t«rg.  They 
wear  tbe  violet  talari um,  with  the  mantlet  of  the  same 
eolor.  In  tbe  performance  of  Church  funcUons  they  are 
permitted  the  ring,  but  without  Jewd.— Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirt^m-LtxUeon,  s.  v. 

Protopapas  is  the  arcbpriest  in  the  Ureek  Church 
who  stands  on  tfae  left  hand  of  tbe  patriarch  (q.  v.). 
His  dignity  is  enUrely  eocleriastieal :  fae  administers 
the  holy  sacrament  to  the  patriarch  at  all  high  and  sol- 
emn masses,  and  receives  it  from  him.  He  is  tbe  head 
•odetiastical  dignitary,  not  only  with  respect  to  fais  pe- 


culiar privileges,  but  to  his  right  and  title  to  pnce> 
denoe. 

Protopreabytw  (wpMi-o^  up^v^,  unaiiy  caSed 
protopope)  it  in  the  Russo-^ireek  Church  an  iDterme- 
diate  degree  between  the  bishop  and  tbe  aimple  pricsti. 
Tfae  ntuation  and  funetiont  ot  the  proftopniabyter  me 
eatentially  tfae  tame  at  thoae  of  the  fonner  archprietu 
of  tfae  e[Hscopnl  cathedrals,  and  of  the  deans  in  the 
country.  Each  cathedral  has  iu  protopresbyter,  but 
tbe  same  dignity  exists  in  other  important  churches  <rf 
large  cities  where  several  popes  are  employed.  Thk 
title  bekMigt  also  to  sucfa  popes  of  the  first  rank  at 
exeidse  tome  rights  of  aapariaion  and  •dainbtndea 
over  several  surrounding  parisbca ;  for  every  diocese  or 
eparchy  in  Rusua  is  divKled  into  several  protopopala 
(as  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  into  deaneries). 
This  class  of  dignitaries  forms,  in  litigious  and  di«i- 
plinary  matters  uf  ecclesiastical  resort,  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  diocese.  In  important  cities  tbe  proto- 
popes  are  generally  employed  as  counseUon,  sat  neon, 
or  secretaries  in  the  e|Hsoopal  consistorisa  or  otlwr  ce- 
deaiastical  colleger  The  dbtinguitbing  garment  of 
tfae  pratopopet  is  tbe  so-called  fp^amiaieom.  Tbe  pr> 
topresbyterate  it  tbe  moet  Influential  of  the  lower  cleri- 
cal functions,  and  tbe  highest  degree  open  to  a  secultr 
ecclesiastic;  for  in  the  Greek  Church  tfae  efHSoopste, 
and  tbe  still  higher  dignities,  can  only  be  occapied  br 
unmarried  priests,  or  such  as  are  separated  ftom  ibrit 
wives  by  death  or  voluntary  renunciation,  and  who  be- 
long  to  tbe  monastical  order,  mostly  arebimandntes 
(abbots)  and  begemona  (priors).— WMxer  n.  Vdte, 
Kirdm-Lexibimt  t.  v. 

FrotopsaltM  it  the  chief  aiDget  at  maMer  (rf'the 
eboir  in  tireek  cfaniGfae& 

ProtOBTnoaUoa  is  the  vicar  or  aasisunt  ef  a 
Ureek  patriarch,  who  generally  resides  along  wttfa  Ua 
in  hit  palace. 

Protothrfimu  U,  in  the  Greek  Church,  tbe  naw 
of  the  flrst  bisbop  of  an  ecclesiastical  province;  he  bnlda 
tfae  first  rank  aft«r  tbe  patriarch  or  after  the  metn^wli- 
tan.  At  the  death  of  either  of  tbeae, latter  dignitariMV 
the  prnt/)thronus  assumta  hit  Jurisdiction  until  a  war- 
oeasor  is  installed. 

Prototype  is  a  term  used  in  theology  to  detignatt 
the  original  tgpe  (q.  v.)  or  form  of  anything,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  following  dogma:  The  prototypal  fnnn  in 
which  Adam  was  created  was  the  image' of  (M;  in 
Christ  that  image  it  restored;  and  it  it  ttie  hope  ofthe 
Christian  that  this  form  will  be  bis  also  when  fae  wake* 
up  after  God's  likeness  and  is  satisfied  (Psa.  xv,  17).  It 
is  a  term,  therefore,  that  has  an  antbnpolngieal,  Cbris- 
tological,  and  an  eechatnlogical  character,  as  lefemng 
to  Adam,  to  the  Redeemer,  and  to  the  redeemed.  Nov, 
in  what  does  that  likeness  consist?  Not  surely  in  oat- 
ward  form,  but  in  spiritual  attributes,  for  God  is  Spirit. 
But  those  auributea  pertain  to  tbe  tonl  invested  in  bodr, 
which  God  has  not ;  therefore  the  likeneat  of  God  um 
be  restricted  to  such  divine  attributea  as  ate  refleoled  In 
man  independently  nrhis  material  nature,  soch  ss  s  tow 
for  all  that  is  good  and  holy,  right,  reason,  and  free-will, 
which  constitute  in  him  the  "likeness  and  gkiTy'  oT 
God  (1  Cor.  xi,  7 ;  see  Glort),  and  exclusive  of  othw 
attributes  that  serve  only  to  mark  the  imperiectioa  t4 
the  creature.  When  Iremm^  therefore  (e.  iiw.  v,  ff); 
Hpeaks  of  the  image  of  God  as  being  end  mahoA  of  a 
bodily  chatacter.  he  may  express  coTTe«tly  ihe  pbito* 
sopbtcal  notion  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore  of  ttte  diriBe 
likeness,  as  derived  from  ancient  schools,  but  be  hsrdlr 
speaks  with  tbe  authority  of  Catholic  antiquity  cm  s 
pointwhicb  bad  as  yet  received  but  liule  coosiderattnii. 
Our  only  safo  guide  it  tbe  apotlli^  who  expreasea  Um- 
se^f  with  sufficient  explicitnesa.  With  him  Christ  v 
tbe  very  "image  of  God"  (2  Cnr.  iv,  4),  "in  tbe  form  of 
God"  (PbiL  ii,  6),  and  "the  express  image  uf  bis  Per- 
««,"u  weU  a.  "tfat^b^fatn^ja^f^-  (H.fa.i.8). 
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*  the  inMgfl  of  tlw  inri^ble  God"  (C<A.  i,  15).  Ha  i*  now 
to  us  M  the  prototj'pal  form  in  which  Adam  was  created 
full  of  grace  aud  truth ;  and  nian'i  hope  of  having  that 
form  restored  in  him  hereafter  depends  on  the  gentiine- 
noa  with  which  MMDe  few  rayi  of  that  glory  arc  reflect- 
ed in  his  soul  now.  So  it  has  been  decreed  from  ever> 
luting  that  all  who  are  called  aoeurding  to  Gud'a  aaoeii- 
tyiag  putpoae  abouU  be^oonfurmed  lo  the  image  of  Ua 
Soa"  (Rom.  tiU,  39) ;  that «  aa  we  have  borne  the  image 
of  the  earthy,"  we  may  also  "  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly"  (I*  Cor.  xv,  49);  that  having  bis  high  ex- 
emplar before  us,  and  "  beholding  as  iu  a  glam  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,"  by  a  continually  progressive,  sanctifying 
proceaa,  we  "  may  be  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  gloiy  as  1^  the  ^rit  of  the  Lord"  (2  Oor.  iii, 
18).  U  u  of  this  **' renewing  In  tlie  apirit  of  our  mind," 
aceocding  to  the  prototypal  likeoesa  of  Cltrist,  that  the 
apoaile  apeaks  when  ha  exhorts  his  charge  to  "  put  on 
the  oew  man,  which  ia  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image"  of  the  Creator  (CoL  iii,  10),  and  "after  Uud 
(niQ13)  is  created  in  lighleooaneaa  and  in  the  holiness  ^ 
of  truth"  (Eph.  iv,  24).  Aconrding  to  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine,  original  righteousneaa  wa«  not  this  prototypal 
likenesB,  but  a  superadded  gift  conferred  after  the  act 
ofereation  was  complete.  So  the  Tridentine  Catechism 
ays,  "  Qttod  ad  animam  pertinet,  eam  ad  imaginem  et 
similitudinem  suam  formavit  Deus,  libenimque  u  tii- 
buic  arbitrium;  omnea  pneterea  mot  us  animi  atque 
appetiUooe*  iU  in  eo  lempenvit,  nt  rationia  imperio 
nopquam  oon  parerent.  Tum  originalts  jnstida  admi- 
rabiledoaumaddidit,''etG.(ed.C(^.  lM5,p.63).  The 
eooncil  purposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  express  its 
meaning  aa  "jostitiam  et  sanctitatem  in  qua  Adam 
oondilus  fuenUr"  but  accepted  the  conectioo  of  Paceco, 
fad  wrote  "conaUtutm  Awral"  (PaDavkini,  SUt.  Come. 
Trid.  vii,  9).  Fur  ilie  teaching  of  the  selinids  on  this 
|iMnt.a(«  HcHOLAaric  TKBOLiOGY;  fur  tlie  whimsical 
uutiuns  of  Judaimn,  see  Cabai^ 

Protxmoted  Moetlnga.  See  Rkvival. 

Frond.  Joskph,  an  English  minister  of  the  New 
JenaaleDi  Church,  who  was  bran  in  the  second  half  of 
the  last  eentniy,  is'noied  as  the  author  of  aeveral  of  the 
ablest  polemica  ever  issued  by  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  a  much  esteemed  member.  He  died  about  1860. 
His  works  are :  Arp/y  to  Dr.  PriettUy'*  I^etttrt  on  8wt- 
daiborg  (1792,  evo)i  —  Hytnu  /or  iJte  Nev  Church 
{yiiu^i~-JtkataK»  Merty,  a  poem  (8vo):— t/itiftiriaii 
DtOTimt  RiftUtd  (Lond.  1S06,  8vo) :  —  Lftteri  m  tie 
FwtdamtHtal  Dottrimi  of  At  Vmlariam  Kdigiom  (1808, 
8vo):—  The  Aged  Minitter't  LaH  Ltgaeg  to  the  New 
Ciarr*(BinD.i2mo;  2d  ed.  Lond.  1856).  SeeSprague, 
Amal»  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ix,  67. 

Prondfit,  Alexander  Monoriet  D.D.,  an 
American  divine  of  much  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Peqna, 
Pa.,  in  1770,  and  was  educated  at  Columbia  College, 
New  York  (class  of  1792).  He  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Asaodate  Reformed  Presbylerian  Church,  and  was 
made  pastor  of  the  congr^tion  at  Salem,  N.  T,,  in 
1795twhee«  he  lived  until  1886,  when  he  became  agent 
of  the  AmCTiean  ColonixBtion  Society.  He  resififned  that 
post  in  1842,  and  died  in  1848.  He  publishe<l : /MMoursft 
OB  the  Km  and  Jtecowrp  of  Man  (Salem,  1806,  12mn; 
again,  1818,  12mo): — IHteourtet  on  the  Ijeadhy  Doc- 
trmn  and  Ihdie*  of  Chrutianitg  (1816, 4  voU.  12roo)  :— 
a  work  oo  the  Parnblri  (1820, 12mo) : — and  a  number 
ofainidaA^nMMW.TViK'*,  etc  (1798-1886).  SeeJfnn- 
olt  tfOte  faM  A.M.  Proust,  f).D.,  etc,  by  John  Foiv 
syth,  D.D,  minister  of  the  Union  Church,  Newhui^h, 
N.  T.  (12moX  reviewed  in  the  Meth,  Qunr.  JRn.  vi,  868, 
by  R.W.t>ickinBon;  Rjingnr,  AtmaU  of  Ike  Amer.  Pvl- 
pil,ix,ej;  Mrmorial  Voluine  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1862,  p. 
114;  PrimxI.  Rt*.  OcL  1846,  p.  G09. 

ProndSt,  John  WUbnr,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, wss  bom  at  Salero,  M.  Y.,  Se|i<.  22,  1803,  rradnaiMl 
aiUtkw  CuUege  in  mi,  and  at  l^rincetor 


Seminary  in  1816.  After  a  brief  pastorate  at  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  he  was  elected  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he 
remained  from  18S3  until  1^6.  He  then  spent  some 
time  In  Europe,  aud  iu  1841  accepted  ihe  prufeiaot^ 
ship  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature  in  Rutgers  College. 
In  1854  his  chair  was  oonfiucil  to  Greek  literatuie 
alone.  He  rengned  in  1861,  and  tranaftrred  faia  ecde- 
alastical  relation  In  1884  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
After  a  second  protracted  reudence  in  Europe,  he  en* 
listed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  during  the  war 
was  an  exceedingly  devoted  and  useful  chaplain  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  U.S.  Army,  being  located  on  Bedloe's 
Islaikd,  in  New  York  Harbor.  After  his  return  from 
the  war  he  lived  in  New  York  City.  He  was  a  sincere 
and  devout  beUever  in  the  religion  which  he  preached. 
His  daily  walk  seemetl  to  be  "close  with  Uod,"  un- 
til, at  last,  "God  to<ik  him."  He  died  of  pneumonia, 
March  9, 1870,  after  a  very  short  illness,  perfectly  sub- 
minive  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  and  happy  in  the  protK 
pect  of  heaven.  Dr.  Proudfit  was  an  eminent  classical 
scholar  and  divine.  Hia  mind  was  highly  cultivated, 
his  tastes  were  refined,  and  his  public  life  waa  diatin- 
guished  by  histlevotion  to  literary  and  theological  pur> 
suits.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  religious  newF> 
papers,  and  to  the  Prwceton  Review  and  other  serial 
publications.  For  some  time  be  was  editor  of  ihe  Kew 
Brvntwick  Quarterly  Review.  In  these  periodicals  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  discuwion  of  the  exciiing 
controversies  connected  with  what  is  known  as  ''Uer- 
cersburg  theology."  He  edited  an  edition  of  Plaulna 
and  other  clasaieal  woiku  Hia  acholarahip  waa  far 
greater  than  his  ability  as  a  practical  teacher  at  youth. 
His  sermons  were  always  carefully  elaborated  in  style, 
elegant  in  expression,  and  evangelical  in  spirit,  but  his 
quiet  deliver^'  failed  to  give  them  the  power  to  which 
their  real  menu  entitled  them.  Some  of  these  were 
pubUsbed  by  request,  among  which  ia  A  BaeeaUntvate 
Ditcourte  to  the  GmimaHag  CUtu  o/'1841  tn  Rulgert 
CoBege,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  pulpit  efforts. 
Dr.  Proudfit  was  unusually  tall  and  sleuder,  dignified  in 
appearance,  with  an  intellectual  head,  benevolent  face, 
■nd  polisheid  manners.  He  excelled  as  a  conversation- 
alisl,  being  full  of  anecdote  and  illustration,  and  happi- 
ly interweaving  his  reminiscences  of  public  men  and 
incidents  of  travel  in  foreign  lands.  He  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  evangelitation  of  the  papal  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  was  fkmiliar  with  the  great  religious  queatkma 
of  those  hinds.  (W.J.R.T.> 

JProndflt,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  onlnent  American 
divine  and  educator,  was  bom  at  Hopewell,  Pa.,  June 
6.  1777,  and  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Fa.,  In 
1798.  In  1801  he  was  ordained,  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  at  Broadalbtii,  N.  Y., 
in  which  charge  he  continued  until  1818,  when  he  ac- 
cepted an  inviution  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  which  utuation 
he  filled  with  diatingidshed  ability  until  1849,  when,  by 
ao  act  paaaed  by  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  that  college, 
he  waa  relieved  from  active  duty,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  emeritus  professor  in  the  same  institution.  During 
the  whole  time  he  was  in  active  duty  as  professor,  Dr. 
Proudfit  did  not  neglect  the  call  of  his  sacred  profe*- 
sion,  and,  while  his  health  permitted,  he  ceased  not  to 
preach  the  Gospel  whenever  he  had  oppwtuniiy.  The 
seal  and  eameetnesa  with  which  he  labored  for  the 
Master's  cause  gained  many  souls  to  the  Church,  and 
Dr.  Proudfit's  memory  is  in  the  hearts  of  many  made 
happy  by  his  agency.  He  died  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  II,  1862.  See  WUaoo,  PreOfl.  IliM.  Abmmae 
(1862),  p.  306. 

Prondhon,  Pibrrr  Joskpb,  a  noted  French  social- 
ist, was  horn  of  humble  parents,  July  16, 1809,  at  BcMn- 
fon.    Afrer  a  rudimentary  education,  he  engafced  in 
nrinting.  and  soon  became  an  authorr-;f^>ecially  of  an 
'  *  Grammain  GM^^^ij^i^^y^^  • 
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penaion.  In  1840  he  published  bisworii  eodtletl  Qn'ttt- 
ee  yue  ta  Pnpriiti,  which  ercntuaUy  l>ec«m«  infiunoui 
horn  the  ■nstver  which  it  g«r«  to  that  queaii'Hi — **  /.a 
ProptiM,  ifttt  Vol!"  and  cauaed  him  the  low  of  bia 
penuod.  During  the  Kev(duti<Mi  he  edited  ui  iiifUm- 
nutnry  paper,  which  was  soon  auppreaaed,  but  gave  him 
such  popularity  that  he  ww  elected  to  the  Asaemblr. 
His  notorious  principles  of  auaruhy  prevented  bia  being 
beard  in  the  debates,  and  the  papers  which  he  issued  in 
revenge  were  suppr^sed  fur  their  acurrility.  In  1849 
h«  atwrted  a  Bai^  At  Pe^iU  to  cany  out  his  oom- 
muniatic  ideas,  but  it  was  clofted  by  the  authorities,  and 
he  fled  to  Ueneva,  but  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  was 
imprisoned.  During  his  three  years  of  incarceration  he 
married,  and  issued  several  remarkable  poltucal  works. 
He  died  in  obscurity  at  Paris,  Jan.  19,  ltt6S.  His  sodal 
theories  are  of  the  most  exUravagant  and  dangerous 
character,  greatly  nwmbliDg  the  ndical  aud  imoioial 
principles  of  the  oamaanisUc  remlntioitiatB  who  an 
now  agiiadng  Europe  and  tbia  country.  See  Hoefer, 
JVoas.  Biog,  GMrate,  k  v, 

Provandar  (xioiSQ,  mi^),  fodder  for  cattle 
(Gen.  xxiv,  25.  82).  In  the  account  ofkh^  Sokmon's 
•tables,  in  1  Kings  iv,  28,  w«  read, "  Bariey,  also,  and 
straw  for  the  horses  and  dromedariei^  brought  they  unto 
the  place  where  the  officers  were,  every  man  according 
to  his  charge."  Harmer  remarks  upon  this  passage: 
"Besides  provisions  for  themselves,  the  Orientals  are 
obliged  to  carry  food  for  (he  beasu  on  which  they  ride 
or  carry  their  goods.  That  food  ia  of  dilVnent  kinds. 
They  make  little  or  no  hay  in  these  countries,  and  arc 
therefore  very  careful  of  their  straw,  which  they  cut 
Into  small  bits,  by  an  instrument  which  at  (he  same 
time  threshes  out  the  com ;  this  chopped  straw,  with 
barley,  beans,  and  balls  made  of  bean  and  barloy  meal, 
or  of  the  pounded  kernels  of  dates,  are  what  they  are 
wont  to  fwd  them  with.  The  oAccrs  of  Solomon  are 
aoeordingly  said  to  bare  brought,  every  man  in  bis 
month,  barley  and  straw  for  the  horses  and  dromeda- 
ries; not  straw  to  litter  them  with,  there  is  reason  to 
think,  for  it  ts  not  now  used  in  those  countries  for  that 
purpose,  but  chopped  straw  for  them  to  eat,  either  alone 
or  with  their  barley.  The  litter  they  use  for  them  is 
their  own  dung,  <lried  in  the  sun,  and  bruised  between 
their  hands,  wbkb  they  heap  np  again  in  the  morning, 
sprinkling  it  in  summer  with  treth  water,  to  keep  it 
from  corrupting.  In  some  other  places  we  read  of 
provender  and  straw,  not  barley  and  straw ;  because  it 
may  be  other  things  were  used  for  their  food  ancient- 
ly, as  well  as  now,  besides  barley  and  chopped  straw, 
b-^^a.  Mil,  one  of  the  words  used  for  provender  (Isa. 
XXX,  24),  implies  something  of  mixture,  and  the  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  is  use«t  for  the 
mii^(ling  of  Aour  with  oil;  so  the  verb  in  .ludges  xix, 
SI  may  be  aa  well  translated  *  he  mingled  [food]  for  the 
uae^aa'he  gave  them  provendCT.' ngnifj-ing  that  he 
mixed  some  chopped  straw  and  bariey  together  for  the 
asses.  Thus  also  barley  and  chopped  straw,  as  it  is 
just  after  reaping,  unseparated  in  the  field,  might  nat- 
urally be  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  word  we  translate 
provender,  which  signiflee  barley  and  straw  that  had 
been  mingled  tt^ther,  and  accordingly  seems  to  be  so. 
'They  reap  erery  one  his  com  in  the  field'  (Job  xxiv, 
6),  *  //tbrea,  mingled  com  or  dredge,'  says  the  mwgin. 
What  ideas  are  usually  affixed  to  secondary  translation 
I  do  not  know,  but  Job  apparently  alludes  to  the  prov- 
ender, or  heap  of  chopped  straw,  lying  mingled  together 
in  the  fleld,  afker  having  passed  under  the  threshing  in- 
atrument,  to  which  be  compared  the  ^ils  that  were 
taken  fkom  pasaengen  an  enriy  as  his  time  by  those  that 
lived  somewhat  afker  the  present  manner  of  the  wik( 
Arabs,  which  spoils  are  to  them  what  the  harvest  and 
vintage  were  to  other*.  With  this  agrees  that  other  pas- 
sage of  Job  where  this  word  occurs  (vi,  S), '  Will  the  ox 
low  in  complaints  over  his  provender?'  or  '  fudder,'  as  it 
ia  tranaiated  in  our  veruon,  when  be  has  not  only  straw 


enough,  but  mixed  with  barie}-."  Travellcia  in  the 
East,  wberarer  they  meutiua  the  subject,  use  much  the 
same  terms  as  Walpoliv  wbcv  in  bis  Jomnml,  tesariu, 
'*  Neither  hay  nor  oau  are  known  to  the  Turks;  norhai 
any  nation  In  the  £m  ever  used  tbcin  fix  tbcir  bocsia.' 
See  FoooEMU 

Pxoreiuala,  David  bm-Abkahiii,  who  floariih- 
ed  in  the  Ultb  ceatnry,  was  a  preaeber  at  Mantaa,  aad 
was  ao  eloquent  that  be  waa  styled  O^JB^nn 
ini*oe,  Le.  the  prince  praauhera  in  bia  gencratkai. 
He  wrote:  11^1  1*^7,  a  commenlary  on  the  PHiiatearh 
fVom  an  arcbatulogkal  point  of  view : — S^'l^vn 
'iVa,  a  oommentary  on  the  Song  of  Sooga;— ^ 
nabsn,  a  comparative  kxwoa,  Hdrnw,  Latin,  Gnck, 
and  ItaUan: — and  1^*1  Viac,  a  Hebrew  gramuaL 
See  FUrat,  BiU.  Jmd.  iii,  128;  De  Boan.  />uhwm 
Slorim  ob^fi  AiUari  JSbni,  p.  272  (Gctm.  Iran^  hw 
Hamberger);  Etberidge, /nfmAufMHi  to  J?e6rEv  Ldmi- 
turt.  p.  288,  iiteinschneider,  yevtsi  JMerahirt,p.W. 
(B.P.) 

Prowerb.  bl^Q,iiia«A(!i;raidnedintbcJLV.-li]r> 
word,"  ^'parable,''  "proverb"  (wopo^eXq,  mptifim), 
expreaeea  all  and  even  more  than  is  OHiveyed  by  these 
its  English  representaUvea.  It  is  tlerived  from  a  not 
^'O'O,  m<uMdt,^lQ  be  like"  (ArabL  matAtila,  to  "reaeo- 
ble"),  and  the  primary  idea  iuvolved  in  it  is  that  trf 
likeness,  oompariaoii.  This  form  of  comgiarisoa  waokl 
very  naturally  be  taken  by  the  short,  pithy  sentecice* 
which  passed  into  use  as  popular  sayings  and  pnvcrlis. 
especially  when  empktyed  in  mockery  and  sareaam,  at 
in  Hie,  ii,  4;  Hab.  ii,  6,  and  even  in  the  more  devtl- 
oped  taunting  song  of  triumph  for  the  fall  of  Babyhn 
'  in  Isa.  xiv,  4.  Probably  all  proverbial  aayings  were  at 
lirsl  of  the  nature  of  similes,  but  the  term  miuXal  soon 
acquired  a  more  extended  significaitce.  It  was  ap(ilMil 
to  denote  such  short,  pointed  sayings  as  <lti  not  invdi'e 
a  comparison  directly,  but  still  convey  their  meaning 
by  the  help  of  a  flgure,  as  in  1  8am.  x,  12;  E>«k.xii. 
22,  28;  xvii,  2,  8  (corop.  wapa^Xq,  Luke  iv,  3S'. 
From  this  stage  of  its  appliojuiun  it  passed  to  tbat  of 
sententioua  maxima  generally,  as  in  Pmv.  i,  1;  x,  1; 
XXV,  1 ;  xxvi,  7,  9:  Eccles.  xii,  9;  Job  xiii,  12,  many  of 
which,  however,  still  involve  a  comparisMi  (Pn>v.  xxr, 
8, 11, 12, 18, 14,  etc.;  xxvi,  1,  2,  S,  etc)^  Such  com- 
parisons ate  either  expressed,  or  the  things  compared 
are  placed  side  by  aide,  and  the  comparison  left  fiir  tbc 
hearer  or  reader  to  supply.  Next  we  find  it  used  of 
th(«e  larger  pieces  In  which  a  single  idea  ia  no  Innger 
exhausteil  in  a  sentence,  but  forma  the  germ  <■!  tit 
whole,  and  is  worked  out  into  a  didactic  poem.  Many 
instance*  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  first  section  Mtitt 
hook  1^  Proverbs;  othera  are  found  in  Job  xxvii  toA 
xxix,  in  both  which  chapters  Job  takes  up  his  maML, 
or**  parable,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.V.  The  "par- 
able" of  Balaam,  in  Numb,  xxiii,  7-10;  xxiv,  9-9, \h-\9. 
20,  21-22,  28-24,  are  prophecies  conveyed  in  llginv: 
but  maakdi  also  denotes  the  "parsble"  prtiper,  as  ia 
Eeek.  xvii,  2 ;  xx,  49  (xxi.  &) ;  xxiv,  8.  Lowth.  in  his 
notes  on  Isa.  xiv,  4,  Kpeaking  of  mtuAdt,  saya:  "I  take 
this  to  be  the  general  name  for  poetic'style  amoq;  tbc 
Hebrews,  including  every  soft  of  it,  aa  ranging  uate 
one,  or  other,  or  ^1  of  ths  ebararlers,  Bententiou^  Sg- 
urative,  and  sublime;  which  aie  all  contained  in  tlM 
original  notion,  or  in  the  use  and  application  of  the  word 
vMuA£/.  Parables  or  proverbs,  such  ss  those  of  Sok^ 
mon,  are  always  expressed  in  short,  pointed  sentenres: 
frequently  figurative,  being  formed  on  some  oompariMn, 
botfa  in  the  matter  and  tite  fonn.  Sueh,  in  gaonal,  is 
the  style  nf  the  Hebrew  poetry.  Balaam's  lint  pn^b* 
ecy  (Numb,  xxiit.  7-10)  is  called  his  maMB,  alibnigh 
it  has  hardly  anything  figurative  in  it;  but  it  is  beao- 
tifully  sententious,  and,  from  the  %-ery  form  and  nanner 
of  it,  has  great  spirit,  force,  and  eneri>r.  Thus  Job'« 
laat  ■peechCiy  in  answer  to  tbe-three  friend*  (ek  xxvii- 
Digitized  by  VjOOgIC 
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zxxi),  an  called  mtukaU,  tarn  no  ooe  puticulu  char- 
acter wbicb  ducriiniiiatM  (bem  frum  the  rest  uf  the 
poem,  but  from  the  MibUme,  the  figurative,  the  soiten- 
tioui  manner  wbicb  equally  prevails  through  the  whole 
poem,  and  makes  it  uiie  uf  the  firu  and  UKMt  eminent 
rxamplea  extant  of  the  truly  great  and  bewitiful  in 
poetic  style."  Kr  W.  Jonea  aay^  "The  moralists  of 
the  East  bare  in  general  ebosen  to  delirer  their  pre- 
cepts in  short,  sententious  maxima,  to  illustrate  them 
by  aprighlly  comparisons,  or  to  inculcate  them  in  the 
very  ancient  forms  of  agreeable  apologues:  there  are, 
iodeetl,  both  in  Aralnc  aud  Penuan,  phibMophical  tracts 
on  ethics  written  witb  sound  ratiocinBtioa  and  elegant 
petBpicnity.  But  in  every  part  of  the  Eastern  world, 
fnm  Pekin  to  Damascus,  the  popular  leaehen  irf  moral 
wisdom  bare  immenumally  been  poets,  and  there  vrould 
be  no  end  of  enumeraiing  their  wortu,  which  are  still 
extant  in  the  five  principal  languages  of  Asia,"  See 
Parable.  Uur  Lord  frequently  employed  proverbs  in 
hid  public  instructions;  and  the  illustration  of  these 
proverbs  baa  o<^upied  many  learned  men,  who  proceed 
partly  by  the  aid  «^  similar  paNagea  fium  the  iM  Teat^ 
and  panly  from  tha  ancient  writinga  of  the  Jews,  eq>e- 
cially  from  the  Talmud,  whence  it  appears  bow  much 
tbey  were  in  use  among  that  people,  and  that  they  were 
afqdied  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  agreeably  to  common 
usage.  The  pmverbs  contained  in  tbe  Old  and  New 
Teatik  are  collected  and  illustrated  by  Druuus  and  An- 
Ireaa  Scbottus,  whose  worlta  are  comprised  in  the  ninth 
Tolmne  of  the  Critic*  Saeri,  and  alao  by  Joachim  Zeh- 
iw,  who  eluciibUed  them  by  paridlel  passages  from  the 
bibers,  aa  well  as  fivro  heathen  writers,  iu  a  treatise 
published  at  Leipsic  in  1601.  Tbe  proverbs  wbicb  are 
found  ill  tbe  New  Test,  have  been  illustrat«d  by  Voi^ 
Kius  and  Vlsir,  as  well  as  by  Lightfoot  and  Sch5ttgen 
in  their  Uora  Urbntica  tt  TaltmaUcir,  and  by  Buxtorf 
in  bis  Leiicon  Chaidaiam  Talmitdiatm  et  ItiMiitiaim, 
from  which  tost-mcntiuned  works  BoaenmUller,  Kuiniil, 
Dr.  Whitl^,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  other  eommentaton, 
have  derived  their  illuatratioBa  of  tbe  Jewi^  parablea 
■uid  proverbs.  See  Kelly,  Provtrii  of  aU  Nation*  (I»nd. ' 
1859,8vo);  Sterling,  £,t(erater« ^/Vorert*  (ibid.  1660, 
8vo) ;  Bi^iii,  Book  ofProvethi,  See  PBorKus,  Book 
or. 

ProTerba,  Book  op,  tbe  SOth  book  of  the  Old 
Test.,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  English 
Bible,  where  it  is  placed  bet%veen  tbe  Psalms  and  £c- 
clesiasteei,  duubtlesa  from  its  premimed  relation  to  tbe 
other  works  of  .Solomon;  and  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  it 
likewise  follows  the  Psalms  as  part  of  tbe  Ketbubim,  or 
Hagiographa.  In  tbe  (iennan  HSS.  of  tbe  Hebrew 
Old  Tent,  the  Proverbs  are  placed  between  tbe  Psalms 
and  Job,  while  in  the  Spanish  HSS.,  which  follow  the 
Uaaoiah,  tbe  order  ia  PmIhu^  Job,  Pivrerba.  This  lat- 
ter ia  tbe  order  observed  in  the  Alexandrian  HS.  of  tbe 
Sept.  Melito,  following  another  Greek  MS.,  arranges 
the  Hagiographa  thus:  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Kcclesiastea, 
Song  of  Songs,  Job,  as  in  the  list  made  out  by  the  Coun- 
cil uf  Laodicea ;  and  the  same  order  is  given  by  Origen, 
except  that  tbe  book  of  Job  is  separated  from  the  others 
tqr  the  iHnphetB  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  EiekieL 
Bat  oar  present  arrangement  existed  in  the  time  of  Jer- 
ome (see  pTvf.  M  LSrr.  Reptim,  m :  "Tertttui  ordo  dyi<t- 
Yfiafa  posiidet.  £t  primus  liber  inciint  ab  Job.  Se- 
cundus  a  David. . .  .  1'ertius  est  Solomon,  Ires  libroe 
habens:  Proverbia,  quie  illi  parabolas,  id  est  Masaloth 
ai^liuit :  Ecclesiastes,  id  est,  Coeleth :  Canticum  Can- 
licorum,  quern  tiuilo  Sir  Asirim  pnenotant").  In  the 
Peahiio  Syriac,  Job  is  placed  before  Joshua,  while  Prov- 
crlis  and  Ecclesiastea  (ullow  tbe  Pealim^  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  book  of  Ruth, 
tiregory  of  Nazianzum,  apparently  from  the  exigencies 
of  his  verse,  arranges  the  writings  nf  Solomon  in  this 
order :  Ecclcsiaste*,  Song  of  Songs,  Proverbs.  Pseudo- 
Epiphanius  pUces  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of 
Sot^  between  the  Ist  and  'id  books  uf  Kings  ami  tli« 
piuphela.   The  IwUvwiug  article  tieata  of  the 


book  both  from  an  internal  and  an  external  point  of 
view.   See  Biblk. 

L  Titk^An  in  tbe  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Proverba 
lakes  its  Hebrew  title  ftom  its  opening  words — "^^CIS 
ntllsil^,  or  ^'OXi,  mitklHf,  simply.  Frum  this  are  di- 
rectly derived  the  titles  it  bears  in  tbe  Sepu  {irafjoiftiai 
£(iXo/iw*>TO£)  and  Vulgate  {Liber  Protmbiorum  qvtm 
Hebrai  "MitW  apptttani),  and  tbe  name  by  which  it  is 
universally  known  in  English.  Another  title,  perhaps 
more  apptupriate  to  tlie  book  as  a  whole,  is  derived  fhicn 
its  cbtrfsu^ect,  Wisdom."  In  the  TotapkoH  to  Beim 
BaUuu  (fcA.  14  t),  wc  And  Proverba  and  Eccleriastea 
combined  under  tbe  name  ^^SH  n^p,"the  boidiof 
wisdom,"  and  this  title  appears  to  have  passed  thence 
into  the  early  Chureh.  Clemens  Roman.  (£/>.  ad  Cor,  i, 
67)  when  quoting  i,  23-Sl  says,  oi)rwc  X'tyn  t)  -wavSptr 
roe  oofia,  a  name  which,  according  to  Eusebius  (H.  E. 
iv,  22),  was  adopted  by  Hegeuppus,  Irenseus,  and  "  tbe 
whole  band  of  the  ancients,"  following  the  unwritten 
Jewish  tradition,  and  by  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  ii,  §  22). 
It  is  styled  by  Gregory  Naz,  (Oral,  xi)  irmioywyuci^ 
aofia,  stid  by  Diun.  Alex,  oof^  ^i/3Xoc-  In  the  caia- 
logue  of  canonical  books  compiled  by  Melito  of  Sardis 
preserved  by  Eusebius(//.  £.  iv,  26),  we  find  flap.  £n- 
Xofi.  9  mi  Xofia,  a  name  which,  as  well  aa  Sopimlia, 
ia  of  f^eq^cnt  nccurrencc  in  the  eaily  fathers  (see  Cote- 
lerius  in  Clem.  Bom. /, r. ;  Vales,  ad  Euaeb.JLr,),  though 
by  no  means  restricted  to  the  book  of  I^veriis,  being 
equally  used,  as  Cotelerius  proves,  of  **  Ecdesiastieus" 
and  "The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  a  circumstance  from 
which  some  confusion  ban  arisen. 

The  word  ^S'Q,  moMkal,  by  which  the  so-called 
"Proverbs"  of  Solomon  are  designated  (Prov.  i,  1,  6;  x, 
1 ;  XXV,  1 ;  and  I  Kings  iv,  82  [v,  I'i]),  is  more  appro- 
priately translated  in  the  Vulgate  "parabola."  It  is 
akin  to  the  verb  ^OQ.  corresponding  with  the  Arabic 
mathala  and  the  Syriac  methal,  "u>  be  like,"  and  pri- 
marily signifies  "a  comparison,"  " similiinde,"  "para* 
ble"  (Ezek.  xvii,  2;  xxiv,  8);  whence  it  easily  paaaed 
to  thoee  pithy,  sententious  maximii  so  often  in  the  East 
appearing  in  the  form  of  a  terse  comparison,  of  which 
many  are  tn  be  found  in  tbe  book  before  us — e.  g.  xxvi, 
I,  2,  8,  6,7,  8,  9,  II,  14, 17— and  then  to  "proverU"  in 
general,  whether  containing  a  similitude  or  not  (1  Sam, 
X,  12;  xxiv,  18  [14];  Eccles.  xii,  9).  Its  scope  waa 
still  funher  enlarged  by  its  application  to  longer  com- 
poeitions  of  a  poetical  and  figurative  character — eg. 
that  of  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiii,  7,  Ifi,  etc,  and  Job  xxvii, 
1 ;  comp.  Psa.  xlix,  6;  Ixxviii,  2),  and  panicularly  to 
taunting  songs  of  triumph  over  fallen  enemies — e.  g. 
sgainst  the  king  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xiv,  4),  the  Chaldt'sns 
(Hab.  ii,  6;  oomp.  also  Mic,  ii,  4;  Deut.  xxviii,  87;  1 
Kings  ix,  7).    See  Provkhb. 

But  tbe  book  of  Proverbs,  according  to  the  introduc- 
tory Toaea  which  deacribe  ita  character,  coniains^  be- 
sides several  varieties  of  the  matMl,  eententioua  sayinga 
of  other  kind^  mentioned  in  i,  6.  The  first  of  these  ia 
tbe  m'^n.cAM^,  rendered  tn  the  A,  V.**  dark  aaying,** 
"dark  speech,"  "hard  question,"  "riddle,**  and  once 
(Hab.  ii,  6)  '"proverb."  It  is  applied  to  Satnaon's  rid- 
dle (Judg.  xiv),  to  tbe  hard  questions  with  which  the 
queen  of  Sheba  plied  Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  I ;  2  Chron. 
ix,  I),  and  is  used  almost  synonymously  with  bmkAo/ in 
Ezek.  xvii,  2,  and  in  Psa.  xlix,  4  (d);  Ixxriii,  2,  in 
which  last  passages  the  poetical  character  of  botb  is  in- 
dicated. The  word  appears  to  denote  a  knotty,  intri- 
cate aaying,  the  solution  of  which  demanded  experience 
and  skill:  that  it  was  obacnre  is  evicfent  from  Numb, 
xii,  8.  In  addition  to  tbe  t^iddh  waa  the  n^^^,  a>^ 
lUiah  (Prov.  i,  6,  A.  V, "  the  interpretation,"  marg.  "  an 
eloquent  speech"),  which  occurs  in  Hab.  ii,  6  in  con- 
nection both  whh  chiddh  and  mtuk&l.  It  has  been 
variously  explaiiidtl  as  a  mocking,  taunting  speech 
(Ewald);  or  a  speech  dark  and  involved,  «ich  as  needed 
a  tacJi/s,  »  interpieter  (coi5|fti^y^#CgfC°^ 
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xzxii,  81 ;  Job  xxxiii,  S8 ;  Isa.  xliii,  27) ;  or  agmin,  M 
by  Delttaach  {Drr  Ptitphet  Habakuk,  p.  69),  a  brillUnt 
or  splendid  uying  ("  Gtanz-  oder  WuAlrede,  oratio  spteit- 
dUa,  tlrgani,  luiuvttbus  orttata").  Thin  lut  inlcrpreu- 
tion  is  luted  upon  the  usage  of  the  word  in  modem  He* 
btam,  but  U  certunljr  does  not  appear  appopriate  to 
the  ProTerfaB;  and  the  fint  explanation,  which  Ewabt 
adopts,  is  as  lUtle  to  the  point.  It  is  better  to  under- 
stand it  as  a  dark,  enigmatical  saying,  which,  like  the 
nuuhdl,  might  assume  the  character  of  sarcaBm  and 
irony,  though  not  essential  to  it.    See  Pahabij:. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  work 
contemplated,  the  proverbs  before  us  almost  excluairely 
bear  reference  to  die  afTairs  of  this  life ;  but  while  a  fut- 
ure existence  is  not  formally  brought  to  view,  yet  the 
consciousneisof  such  an  existence  runs  throughout,  and 
forms  the  basis  on  which  many  of  the  strongest,  most 
decisive,  and  oft^repeated  declarations  are  made.  For 
example,  ch,  xi,  7  has  no  meaning  except  on  the  sup- 
poution  that  the  writer  believed  in  a  ftUure  life,  wher«-, 
if  not  here,  the  hope  and  expecution  of  good  men 
should  be  realized.  If  death  were,  in  bis  Judgmeut, 
annihilation,  it  would  be  equally  the  overthrow  of  the 
expectation  of  the  righteous  as  of  the  wicked.  See 
alio,  as  affording  similar  indication,  cb.  xiv,  82;  xxiii, 
17, 18.    See  Immortality, 

IL  Cammicilt/.^TUe  canonical  authority  nf  the  book 
of  Proverbs  has  never  been  called  in  question,  except 
among  the  Jews  themselves.  We  learn  from  the  Tal- 
mud (^SAtMath,  foL  80  A)  that  the  scboid  of  Shammai, 
thus  eariy  adopting  the  principle  of  the  free  handling 
of  Scripture,  was  led  by  some  apparent  contradictions 
in  the  book  (e.  g.  Frov.  xxvi,  4,  6)  to  question  its  in- 
spiration, and  to  propose  to  cast  it  out  of  the  canon.  It 
is  indeed  certain,  if  we  credit  the  Jewish  tradition,  that 
it  did  not  at  once  take  its  place  on  a  level  with  the 
other  canonical  Smptures,  hut,  like  the  Anttlegomena 
of  the  New  Test.,  remained  for  a  time  in  suspense.  Ac- 
cording to  Wolf  (Bibt.  Ihbr.  ii,  119)  and  Zuos  (Coft. 
Vortr&g.  p.  14),  it  was  not  till  the  period  of  the  Persian 
rule  that "  the  men  of  (he  great  synagogue"  admitted  it 
to  an  equal  rank  with  the  other  Hagiographa.  lu  the 
remarkable  passage  of  the  Talmud,  however,  which 
co&toina  the  most  ancient  opinion  (riT  the  Jews  on  the 
formation  of  the  Old-Teat  canon  (fitAa  Batkra^  p.  14, 
apud  Wesleott,  BUiU  »  the  Ckurdt,  p.  86),  ita  recogni- 
tion is  fixed  earlier:  the  Proveriis  (" Bleehalim")  being 
included  with  Isaiab, Canticles  ("Shir  Hashirim"), and 
Eodesiastes  ("  Kohelcth")  in  the  memorial  word  Jam- 
ahak,  specifying  the  books  "written" — i.e.  reduced  to 
writing— by  Ueaekiah  and  his  learned  men.  With  the 
triffing  exception  mentumed  above,  its  right  to  a  place 
in  the  canon  has  never  been  questioned  since  its  admis- 
sion into  it,  and  there  is  no  book  of  Holy  Scripture 
whose  authority  is  more  unshaken.  The  amount  of  in- 
spiration in  the  book  has  been  a  matter  of  speculstion 
aince  the  da\'8  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who  believed 
that  the  wisdom  conuined  in  it  was  that  of  Solomon 
nnly.notofthe  Spirit  of  God;  even  aa  some  of  the  rah- 
tnns  found  in  Ecdesiastes  no  divine  wisdom,  but  merely 
that  of  Solomon,  Leaving  such  vain  and  impracticable 
distincliona,  the  canonical  authority  of  the  book  is  at- 
tested to  us  by  the  frequent  use  of  it  in  the  New  TesL 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  passages : 

Prov.  1,  16  R..m.  ill,  10,16. 

111,7  Rom.  xii,  !«. 

*in,  11,11  Beb.  xii,  n,  8i  sar.  ill, ». 

■ill,  U  James  1*,«. 

X,  12  1  Pet.  W,  8. 

•xf.ai  I  Pet.  W,  18. 

xvll,  IS  Rom.  xll,  17:  1  Hmss.  V,  U; 

IPet.  IM,». 

xvll,  ST  James  1,18. 

XX,  »   t  John  1,8. 

XX,  !fl  Matt,  xr,  4 ;  Hark  vli,  IQl 

xxit.  8  (Sept.)  »Ci>r.  Ix,  7. 

•xxT.ai.M  Rom.  xll,  80. 

'xxvl,  U  SPet.  11.  S9. 

xxvli,  1  James  Iv,  11;  14,  U. 

OfthcM  only  those  marked  with  an  oatoiak  are  actual 


quotations;  in  the  others  there  is  a  more  or  less  dinct 
allusion.    See  Wianoii  pKuaojiiriED. 

III.  /)mri0M.— The  thirty-one  chapter*  of  the  bock 
of  nxnreriiB  may  be  luughly  divided  into  four  OMtisas: 
1.  The  hortatory  intfodoction  fi-ix) ;  2.  The  ftnt  coi- 
lection  of  "  the  Proverbs  of  Sukmon,'*  properly  so  called, 
with  its  appendices  (x-xxiv);  8.  The  second  enlleetiBa, 
compiled  by  Heiekiah's  scribes  (xxv-xxix) ;  4.  An 
pendix  by  different  writm. 

1.  The  Hrst  of  these  sections  has  no  continnooa  ood- 
nection,  and  is  hardly  capable  of  any  very  accurate  sntK 
division.  The  separate  chapters  form  in  sofne  instances 
a  connected  whole  (e.  g.  ii,  v,  vii,  viii,  ix) ;  BometiiMB 
the  connection  doM  not  extend  beyond  a  few  vent* 
(e.  g.  iii,  1-10, 18-26;  iv,  14-19;  vi,  1-6, 6-11).  There 
is  little  coherence  between  the  separate  cbaptm,  and 
little  unity  be)'und  that  of  the  general  subject  or  the 
mode  of  treating  it;  so  that  if  one  chapter  were  to  be 
removed,  the  organisation  of  the  whole  would  not  be 
affected,  and  it  woidd  hardly  be  missed.  Ewald,  hev- 
ever,  who,  aumewhat  In  defiance  of  the  intemd  eif- 
dence,  kx^LS  on  this  portion  as  "  an  ori^nal  whole,  tbar- 
oughly  connected,  and  cast,  as  it  were,  at  one  gnth," 
aAer  the  general  inUroduction  (i,  1-7)  discui-cra  three 
subdivisions,  marked  as  well  by  the  cuntents  ss  by  tba 
position  of  the  imperative  verb  at  the  beginning  of  lbs 
sections  (e.g.  i,  8;  iv,  1 ;  vi,  20);  while  in  the  snsBet 
divisions  "my  son"  siands  before  the  verb  (e.g.  i,  lOi, 
lli;  ii,  1;  iii,  1, 11,20;  iv,21,ete.).  EwaU'a anbdivb. 
ioni  ore — (1)  a  general  admonition  to  the  puraoit  of 
wisdom,  not  fully  completed,  but  running  off  into  par- 
ticulars (i,  8-iii)i  (2)  an  exhaustive  enumeration  o( 
the  particular  points  of  bis  admonition  (iv,  I-vi,  29), 
until  (8)  the  discourse,  gradually  risiug  in  power  and 
grandeur,  at  last  attains  an  almost  lyrical  flight  (ri, 
20-ix).  According  to  Delitnch  (in  Uerxc^'afiNyUtp.) 
this  section  is  divisible  intoBfleoi  separate  strains —(1) 
i,7-19;  (2)1,20-88;  (8)ii,  (4)iU,l-18;  (5)111.19-26; 
(6)  iii,  27-85,  (7)  iv,  I-v,  6;  (8)  v,  7-23;  (9)  vi.  1-5. 
(10)  vi.6-11,  (11)  vi,  12-19;  (12)  vi,  20-36;  (18)tu: 
(14)  viii;  (16)  ix. 

2,  The  second  sectitm  (z-xxiv)  evidently  contaim 
three  subdivisiona — (a)  the  collection  of  nnconnecied 
proverbs  or  gnomes  (x,  1-xxii,  16) ;  (&)  "  the  wonts  of 
thewise"(comp.i,  6;  Ecdo.  ix,  7,  xu,  ll),coaeitfinc 
of  a  more  connected  aeries  of  maxima^  with  a  barratoiy 
preface  recalling  the  style  of  the  fifat  aection  (xxii,  17- 
xxiv,  22) ;  (c)  a  shorter  appendix  of  proverbial  sayinpt, 
with  the  title  "  these  also  belong  to  the  wine,"  ending 
with  a  description  of  a  sluggard  (xxiv,  23^). 

8.  The  third  section  is  a  continuous  aeries  irf  gncoie 
aayinga  without  any  subdivision  (xxv-xxix). 

4.  The  fourth  section,  like  the  second,  aeportfes  iata 
three  parts— (a)  "the  words  of  Agur,"  a  collection  of 
proveihial  and  enigmatical  sayitigs  (xxx),  (6)  "the 
words  of  king  Lemuel"  (xxxi,  1-9) ;  and  (c)  a  sbort  A- 
phabetical  poem  in  praise  of  a  vinooaa  woman  (xxxi, 
10-81). 

IT.  Bittorg  the  Xnf.— The  variationa  fron  the 
existing  Masoretlc  text  of  rhe  book  of  rwrverbs  pre- 
sented  by  the  versions  of  the  Sept.,  the  Peehito^Sriiae, 
the  Targum,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  Vulgate,  bear 
witness  to  the  former  existence  of  copies  differinf;  in 
many  and  not  unimportant  points  from  that  which  has 
become  the  authoritative  text.  The  text,  as  preserved 
in  these  ancient  versions,  diffen  from  that  of  oar  He- 
brew BiUea  both  in  excess  and  defect.  They  contain 
clauses,  veraea,  and  somcUiDes  paragraphs  irat  to  be 
found  in  our  exUnt  copies,  for  the  existence  of  which  it 
is  difficnlt  to  account,  unless  they  formed  part  nf  the 
book  which  was  before  the  translators ;  while  other  por- 
tions are  wanting,  fur  the  absence  of  which  no  aaScient 
account  can  be  given,  except  that  they  were  nnt  rend 
in  the  ancient  Hebrew  USS.  tbey  employed.  "Die  very 
large  number  of  minor  discr^MuidCB,  both  hi  lingtmfit 
and  arrangement,  which  we  meet  with,  aUtoMKo  cmh 
firm  thb  view.  ^X^^^^i^i^^^y^f^m^  wb.1 
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ln6iienoe  Ibne  rwiations,  which  every  atndent  knows 
•ra  not  cunfined  to  tbU  book,  should  have  on  the  ordi- 
uuily  received  hypothesis  of  the  integrity  and  purity 
uf  Ute  present  Hebrew  text.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
place  for  the  proaecutiou  of  this  invcstigitioD.  We  shall 
oant«nt  ounelvca  with  pnnUng  out  the  principal  points 
ot  variation. 

1.  TocoBUMwsawithtbeSept^thecailleitorthani- 
isUng  verriona.  Th«  trandatton  of  this  book,  like  that 
of  Jub,  proves  a  more  competent  acquaintance  with  the 
Gnek  language  and  literature  than  is  usual  with  the 
Alexandrine  translators.  The  rendering  is  more  free 
than  literal,  giving  what  the  writer  conceived  to  be 
the  general  spirit  of  the  passage  without  strict  adbcr- 
«noe  Co  the  actual  words,  fierthewi  remarka  that  the 
TMMon  or  thia  book  appears  to  have  been  undertaken 
rather  with  a  literary  than  a  relif^ous  object,  as  it  was 
not  read  in  the  synagogues  or  required  for  their  internal 
regulation.  It  is  to  this  freedom  of  rendering  that  not 
a  fiew  of  the  apparent  discrepaociee  are  due,  while  there 
are  others  which  are  attributable  to  carelessness,  mia- 
oonception  of  the  writer's  meaning,  or  even  posdbly  to 
arfoitrmry  alterations  on  the  part  of  the  traitslatora.  In  | 
some  eases,  alao^  we  find  two  incompaUble  translations 
toed  into  one— e.g.  vi,  26;  xvi,26;  vxiii,8l.  Ofthel 
majority,  however,  of  ljw  variations  no  explsnation  can  ' 
be  offered  but  that  they  represent  a  different  original, 
and  therefne  deserve  consideration  fur  the  hutory  of 
tbe  text. 

In  the  first  divinon  theae  vartati<xiB  are  leas 
eoostderable  than  in  tbe  seetnd.  Two  vefaea  appended 
to  di.  iv  remove  the  abmptoess  of  the  eloee  and  com- 
f4ete  the  sense.  To  the  simile  of  the  ant  (vi,  8),  that 
of  tbe  bee  is  added.  The  insertion  after  viii,  21  seems 
oot  of  place,  and  disturbs  tbe  continuity.  In  ch.  ix 
there  are  two  considerable  additions  to  the  discriptiun 
of  the  wise  and  foolish  women,  wbicb  seem  to  complete 
the  aenia  in  a  very  dcsiraUe  manner.  The  variations 
are  much  more  eonriderable  in  the  section  x-rxiv.  A 
large  number  of  verses  are  wanting  (xi,  4 ;  xiii,  6 ;  xvi, 
,1-4;  xviii,  23, 24;  xix,  1,  2;  xx,  14']9;  xxi,  5;  xxii, 
6;  xxiii,  23 — which  comes  in  very  awkwardly  in  the 
Hebrew  text;  xxiv,  8);  the  arrangement  of  others  is 
dislocated — e.  g.  ch.  xv  closes  with  ver.  29,  vers.  80, 82, 
88  standing  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  xv\,  while  a  verse 
very  umilar  to  ver.8t  is  found  after  xvi,  17;  xtx,S 
■unda  aa  tbe  last  verse  of  eh.  xviii;  in  ch.  xx  ver^  SO- 
S2  oome  between  vm.  9  and  IOl  The  most  extraordi- 
nary dislocation,  hardly  to  be  ascribed  to  anything  but 
an  error  of  the  scribe,  appears  in  ch.  xxiv.  After  ver.  i 
22  is  introduced  xxix,  27,  to  which  succeed  four  distichs  j 
descriptive  of  the  wrath  of  a  king  and  urging  attention  i 
to  the  writer's  words,  not  found  tn  the  Hebrew.  We  | 
then  find  xxx-xzxt,  9  (i.  &  the  jmpbaey  of  Agur  and 
of  LenodX  with  the  remainder  of  tAi.  xxiv,  footed  in 
between  vers.  14, 15  of  ch,  xxx.  The  remainder  of  ch. 
xxxi,  the  acrostic  on  a  virtuous  woman,  stands  in  its 
right  place  at  the  end  of  the  bonk.  The  additions  in 
this  section  are  also  numerous  and  imponanU  We  find 
proverbs  intercalated  between  the  following  verses:  x, 
4.6;  xi,  16,  i7(bywhich  a  very  imperfect  antithesis  in 
tbe  Hefatew  is  rectified);  xii,ll,12;  18,14^  xiii,»,]0; 
18, 14  (found  in  the  Tulgale,  xiv,  16,  16) ;  xiv,  22. 28 ; 
xv,6,6;  19,19;  27,2S;  28,29;  xvii,6,7;  16,17;  xviii, 
22,  28;  xix,  7,  6i  xxii,  8,  9  (found  with  slight  varia- 
tions 2  Cor.  ix,  7) ;  9, 10;  14, 16.  In  the  dislocated  ch. 
xvi  five  or  perhaps  nx  new  prorerhe  appear.  Inter- 
calated proverbe  are  also  found  in  the  section  xxv-xxix 
—eg. XXV,  10,  11;  30,  81;  xxvi,  11,  12  (found  also  in 
E«ka.ir,8l).  xxvii,SO,Sli  Sl,22;  xxix,3&,S&  Be- 
sidM  theae,  a  earefnl  aorutiny  win  discover  a  large  tram* 
ber  of  smaUer  interpolations  throughout,  many  of  which 
•re  only  ex^anatofjr  clauseiL 

To  ^Mcify  the  wonts  and  clauses  which  vary  from 
the  Hebrew  would  carry  us  far  beyond  onr  limits.  For 
thtac  and  the  oeoqiarison  of  tbe  two  vernons  generally, 
ths  ndoBt  flMy  be  nftmd  to  JXger,  Oflirrv,  in  Pm, 


Salom.  ters.  Akx.,  and  Schleusner,  Opuie.  CriHc.  tn 
many  of  these  cases  the  Sept.  has  prubably  prest  rrcU 
the  true  reading  (e.  g.  x,  10,  b) ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
Ewald  and  Berthesu  agree  that  the  Uasnreiie  text  is 
the  better  and  purer, 

3.  The  Peshilo-Syriae  version,  like  the  Sept.,  white 
it  agrees  with  tbe  U^rew  text  generally,  presents  re- 
natliable  deviatims  in  words  and  elausw,  and  oontaina 
whole  versea  of  #hicb  thm  is  no  trace  in  the  Hetnew. 
Some  of  the  variations  only  piuve  a  different  interpre- 
tation of  the  text,  but  others  are  plainly  referable  to  a 
difference  m  the  text  itself  (e.  g.vii,  22'  tq.;  xv,  4-16; 
xix,  20;  xxi,  16;  xxii,  31,  vie.'),  and  thun  confirm  the 
view  that  at  the  time  the  veruon  was  executed — i;  e. 
anterior  to  the  4th  century— the  presnt  Hebrew  text 
was  not  universally  reoogitiMd. 

8.  Tbe  Tulgate  translation  of  Proverbs,  hastily  exe* 
cuted  by  Jerome  in  three  days  (together  with  Eccleri- 
astes  and  Canticles),  offers  largely  the  same  phenom- 
ena as  the  SepL  version.  Many  of  the  additions  of  the 
Sept,  are  to  be  found  tn  it — e.  g,  x,  4;  xii,  II,  18;  xv, 
6,  27  (eomp.  xvi,  6);  xvi,  6,  etc.;  and  in  one  or  two 
inatanoes  it  has  indepoident  additions— e.  g.  xiv,  31 ; 
xviii,  8,  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  these  points 
it  preserves  an  authentic  rcenrd  of  the  state  of  the  text 
at  a  period  anterior  to  any  exbting  Hebrew  MS, 

4.  We  may  conclude  this  hasty  review  with  the  Tar* 
gum,  1'bat  on  tbe  Proverbs  is  cMisidered  by  Zunz  (p. 
64),  on  linguistic  grounds,  to  be  nesrly  contemporaneous 
with  those  on  the  Psalms  and  Job,  and  is  assigned  by 
Bertheau  to  tbe  latter  half  of  the  7th  century,  though 
it  is  not  quoted  before  the  12lh.  The  ver^  is  close, 
and  on  the  whtde  fiidlows  the  original  text  ver>-  faith- 
fully, though  with  some  remarkable  deviations  (the 
following  are  quoted  by  Bertheau — vii,  22;  x,  8;  xiv, 
14;  XXV,  ],  20,  etc.).  Its  similarity  to  the  Ppnhito  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  anidental  <i,'  2,  8,  6,  6,  8, 10, 12, 
18;  U,  9, 10, 18-16;  iii,  2-9,  eta),  and  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supporiiion  of  a  subsequent  recen- 
sion of  the  text,  which  is  reiy  corrtipt,  based  upon  that 
veruon.  See  Wolf,  Sibtiolh.  Htb.  ii,  1 176 ;  Dathe,  Dt 
Rat.  Cimteni.  vert,  Chttld.  tt  Sj/r.  Prav.  Salom,;  Zanx, 
Gotttt^etut,  VorU  Hg. 

V,  Form  aad  SttiU.—X.'lht  difference  of  style  and 
structure  between  the  first  and  second  divisions  is  ap- 
parent on  the  most  cursory  perusal.  Instead  of  the  de- 
tached gnomes  of  tbe  latter,  we  find  a  succession  of 
hortatmy  addresaea,  varying  in  length  and  differing  in 
subject,  though  fw  the  most  part  on  the  same  plan  and 
with  the  same  general  otject,  in  which  the  writer  doea 
not  so  much  define  wisdom  as  enlarge  upon  tbe  bless- 
ings to  be  derived  from  its  possession,  and  the  lasting 
misery  which  is  tbe  consequence  of  the  violaiion  of  its 
precepts,  and  in  tbe  most  powerful  and  moving  language 
urge  the  yotmg  to  the  eamett  pursuit  of  it  as  tbe  bat 
of  all  good  things.  Whether  originally  written  as  a 
proem  or  introduction  or  not,  it  is  certainly  well  fitted 
to  occupy  its  present  place,  and  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
reader  fur  the  careful  consideration  of  tbe  moral  and 
practical  precepts  which  follow. .  The  style  is  of  a  much 
higher  and  more  dignified  character  than  in  the  suc- 
ceeding portions;  the  language  is  more  rhelnrical;  it 
abounds  in  bold  personifications  and  vi%id  imageiy. 
The  concluding  ebapten  (viii,  ix)  are  cast  in  tbe  gmnd- 
est  mould  of  poetry,  and  are  surpassed  in  true  sublimity 
by  few  portions  of  Holy  Scripture.  At  the  same  time, 
when  this  portion  is  viewed  as  a  whole,  a  want  of  ar- 
tistic skill  is  discoverable.  Tbe  style  is  sometimes  dif- 
fuse and  the  repetitions  wearisome.  The  writer  returns 
continually  on  fa\s  steps,  treating  of  the  same  topic  again 
and  again,  without  any  apparent  plan  or  regular  devel- 
opment of  the  subject. 

As  regards  the  form,  we  find  but  little  regularity  of 
structure.  The  paragraphs  conust  sometimes  of  no 
more  than  two  or  three  verses  (i,  8-9;  iii,  11-12;  vi, 
1-6,  «-ll,  12-16, 16-19)  I  aoowtiiDcs  the  aame  thought 
Is  eairied  thnmgh  a  bug  iH|B  jMPwy  ig&^^gitevM 
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an  eDtin  chapter  (ii,l-22;  v,l-20;  ri,  20-35;  vii^Tiii, 
ix),  A  wry  laTorite  artaiif{Miwnt  is  t  pangnph  of 
ten  veiae*  0,  10-19;  iti,  1-10;  11-SO;  ir,  10-19;  viii, 
12-21 ;  22-81),  a  form  whicb,  if  we  may  trust  the  Sept. 
veraion,  existed  also  in  the  copies  employed  by  them  in 
iv,  20-27}  V,  6-11 ;  and,  according  to  the  Peahito-Syr- 
iac,  in  IT,  1-9.  The  parallelism  of  memben  is  some- 
times maintained,  but  frequently  neglected.  The  par- 
allclt  are  tuually  syDonymous  (e.  g;  i,  8-9, 11, 12,  etc). 
The  auUtbetica)  paraUela  foond  in  iii,  82-86  bdong  to  a 
series  of  gnomes  which  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  appear  scarcely  in  their  appropriate  place.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  name  "  Elobim"  ocean  only 
BIX  times  in  the  whole  book,  and  thrice  in  this  section 
(ii,  5-17;  iii,  4).  The  other  places  are,  xxv,  2;  xxx, 
5-9.  Other  unusual  words  are  ni^SIl,  "  wisdoms,"  for 
wisdom  in  the  abstract  (i,  20 ;  ix,  1 ;  found  also  in  xxiv, 
7);  mT,  "the  strange  woman,"  which  occora  repeat- 
edly (e.  g,  ii,  16:  V,  8,  20,  etc,  foand  nowhere  else  save 
in  xxii,  14;  xxiii,  28);  and  "'"iM,  "the  stranger"  (ii, 
16;  vii,  5,  etc.;  found  also  in  xx,  16;  xxiii,  27;  xxvii, 
18) ;  i.  e.  the  foreign  prostitute,  then  as  now  lurking  at 
the  dark  comers  of  the  streets,  taken  as  the  repreaenta- 
tire  of  the  harlot  sense  seducing  the  yomig  and  Inex- 
petienoad  (Wmu  true  wiadom.  Ewild  also  notion  the 
UBiiBual  oonatmetion  of  Q^n^,a  ditalfem.witbaTerb 
in  the  masc.  plur.  (r,  2) ;  while  in  the  next  Terse  it  has 
properly  a  fem,  plur.,  and  the  unusual  plur.  0*<ti^K 
<viii,  4). 

2.  In  the  second  division, "  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  " 
which  form  the  kernel  of  the  book,  (x-xxii,  17),  we 
find  a  striking  similarity  of  structure  throughout.  Ev- 
ery verse  (reckoned  by  Delitxach  at  375)  in  its  normal 
form  consists  of  two  members,  each  containing  three, 
four,  or  mure  rarely  five  short  words.  (The  one  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  [idx,  7]  is  pmbaUy  due  to  the  loss 
of  a  member,  whicli  Is  supplied  the  Sept.)  Every 
verse  is  independent,  with  no  necessary  connection  with 
those  that  precede  or  follow,  and,  generally  speaking, 
no  attempt  at  arrangement.  Ewald's  theory  of  a  con- 
tinuous thread  of  connection  running  through  this  c(4- 
lection  in  its  original  form,  and  biiiding  together  the 
scattered  sayings,  has  absolutely  no  evidence  in  its  fa- 
vtir,  and  can  only  be  sustained  by  supposing  an  almost 
total  diamembernient  of  this  portion  of  the  book.  It  is 
true  there  are  cases  tn  which  the  same  subject  recur*  in 
two  or  three  successive  verses  (e.  g.  x,  2-5 ;  18-21 ;  xi, 
4-8;  24-26),  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  only  oc- 
cur, as  Ewald  elsewhere  allows,  when,  from  the  studied 
brevity  of  the  proverbial  form,  a  thought  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  all  its  fulness  in  a  single  verse.  The  eases 
in  which  the  same  diaracteristic  word  or  words  recur  in 
suoeesaive  proverbs  are  more  frequent  (e.  g.  x,  6,  7;  8, 
10;  xi,  5, 6;  10,  II,  etc.).  But  in  every  instance  each 
verse  gives  a  single  definite  idea,  nor  do  we  ever  meet 
with  two  verses  so  connected  that  the  latter  contains 
the  reason  of  the  counsel,  or  the  application  of  the  illus- 
tration pren  in  the  former. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  proverbs  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  division  are  anttthfticat ;  but  after  the  middle  of 
ch.  XV  this  characteristic  gradually  disappears,  and  is 
almost  entirely  lost  in  the  concluding  chapters.  A  large 
number  sre  gymmgmwt  (e.  g.  xi,  7,  25,  80;  xii,  14,  28; 
xiv,  13, 17, 19,  etc.),  some  apkorUtie  (e.  g.  xi,  81 ;  xiii, 
14),  especially  with  the  comparative  and  yo  (e,  g,  xii, 
9;  XV,  16, 17;  xvi,  8,  9,  etc),  or  C)!t,  "niuch  more" 
(e.  g.  xi,  81 ;  XV,  U ;  xvii,  7).  Others  are  nfnthetic  (x, 
18;  xi,  29;  xiv,  17,  etc.);  only  two  are  panAotie  (x, 
26;  xi.22). 

The  style  is  lower  and  mora  proaaic  than  In  the  for- 
mer section.  Ewald  regards  it  as  an  example  of  the 
most  ancient  and  rimpleet  poetical  style,  full  of  prime- 
val terseness,  and  bearing  the  visible  stamp  of  antiquity 
in  its  language  and  imager^'  w  ithnut  any  trace  of  later 
Coloring.    He  remarks  very  Justly  that  the  proverbs  in 


this  collection  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  I't-Ilrrtifrfi 
of  popular  sayings,  embodying  mere  pndential  wiadm, 
but  that  they  bdkmg  to  the  higher  life,  and  an  aa  Imad 
in  thdr  grasp  of  ttutb  as  in  their  range  of  Uiouglat. 
The  germ  of  nwny  of  tbem  may  have  been  found  in 
popular  sayings;  but  the  skill  and  delicacy  with  which 
they  have  been  fashioned  into  their  present  sfaap^ 
tboogh  of  the  aimpleat  kind,  dismay  the  hand  of  a 
master. 

Ewald  remarks  the  following  peculiar  plaases  aa 

curring  in  this  sectioD.  "Fountain  of  lU^"  x,  11;  xai. 
14;  xiv,27;  xvi, 22  (oomp.  Psa. xxsvi, 9  [10]) :  'Ine 
of  life,"  iii,  18;  xi,  80;  xiii,  12;  xv,  4:  "nares  of 
death,"  xiii,  14 ;  xir,  27  (comp.  Psa.  xviit,  &  [6]) :  ad 
the  following  favorite  words — S(B*ra,  **  healing,"  in  va- 
rious similes  aud  applications,  xii,  18;  xiii,  17;  xri,24 
(but  this  also  occurs  in  the  former  section,  ir,  22;  vi, 
15) :  nnnia,  "destruction,"  x,  14, 15,  29;  xiii,  S;  xiv, 
28;  xviii,  7  ;  xxi,  15;  and  only  in  four  other  places  in 
the  whole  Bible :  n^lh,  part,  from  n  W,  "  to  Mow,"  xn, 
17;  xiv,  5,  25;  xix,  5-9  (oomph  vi,  19;  Pm.  xii,  i; 

xxvii,  11) :  the  uufrequent  roots  O^^,  **  pci  lusemjs," 
xi,  8;  XV,  4,  and  the  verb  qip,  " to  perven,"  "de- 
stroy," xiii,  6;  xix,  8;  xxi,  12;  xxii,  12:  the  phase 
"i^*:  Kb,  "  shaU  not  go  uopanisbed,"  xi,  21 ;  xri,  5; 
xvii,  5  (comp.  xxviii,  20;  vi,  29);  Z)^  **he  th«t  par. 
sueth,"  xi,  19;  xii,  11;  xiii,  21;  xv,  9;  six,  7  (eonp. 

xxviii,  19),  ud  nowbne  else.  Ewald  instances  also  as 
archaic  phrases  not  met  with  elsewhere,  n;r'S'^K  T5, 
"but  for  a  moment,"  xii,  19:  *r>V  T*,  "liand  jmb  in 
hand,"  xi,  21}  xvi,  6:  si^tV},  Meddled  wtita,"  xvii, 
14;  xviii,  1;  XX,  8:  11*13,  wbispeier,"  -talebemr,* 
xvi,  28 ;  xviii,  8  (comp.  xxvi,  20-22).  The  wenl  cj^, 
"  there  is,"  though  frequent  elsewhere,  scarcely  ocean 
in  Proverbs,  save  in  this  section,  xi,  24 ;  xii,  18;  xiii,  7. 
28 ;  xiv,  12,  etc. 

8.  With  xxii,  17, "  the  words  of  the  wise"  (comp.  i,  6), 
we  are  carried  back  to  the  style  and  language  of  ttur* 
proem  (ch.  i-ix),  of  which  we  are  also  rennindwl  by  the 
eontinned  addnae  in  the  seoomt  petson  singolar,  nd 
the  use  of  **my  son."  There  is,  however,  a  diBerenor 
in  the  phraseology  and  language;  and,  as  Haurer  re- 
marks, the  diction  is  not  unfrequently  rugged  and  awk- 
ward, and  somewhat  labored.  Parallelism  ts  tw^ecied. 
The  moral  precepts  are  longer  than  those  of  ch.  x-xxii, 
but  not  so  diffuse  as  those  of  the  first  section.  We  find 
examples  of  the  dbtich,  xxii,  28;  xxiii,9;  xxiv,7-lQ: 
the  tristich,  xxii,  29;  xxiv,  29:  but  the  teiraauch  Is 
the  most  frequent,  the  favorite  form  bdng  that  in  whiA 
the  second  member  gives  the  ground  of  the  Brat,  xxii, 
22,  2S;  24,  25  ;  26,  27,  etc  We  also  find  proverti*  of 
five  members,  xxiii,  4,  5;  xxiv,  3,  4:  several  of  mx, 
xxiii,  1-8, 12-14,19-21;  xxiv,  11, 12:  and  one  of  seven, 
xxviii,  6-8.  We  have  a  longer  strain,  xxiii,  9^ 
against  drunkennesa. 

4,  The  abort  appendix,  xxiv,  83-84,  corapiuwig  Bare 
"words  of  the  wise,"  can  haidly  be  distfaigatshed  ta 
style  or  form  from  the  preceding.  It  cIoks  with  a 
"  proverb-lay"  of  five  verses  on  the  evils  of  sloth. 

5.  The  second  collection  of  >'  the  Pmverto  of  Solo- 
tnon"  (ch.  xxv-xxix),  transcribed  (^p^R^I^  SepL  ilt^ 
ypa^vTO,  Aq.  luriifiav;  Gr.  Ven.  /ur^vryicar;  comp. 
Pusey,  Daniel,  p.  822  nou)  by  the  scribes  of  Hexekiab, 
closely  resembles  the  former  one.  They  are,  according 
to  Pusey,  "identical  in  language."  It  baa,  boweva, 
some  very  decided  pmnts  of  diflbience.  llie  "para- 
bolic" proverb  is  moch  more  freqnoit  than  the  "anti- 
thetical,'' the  two  members  of  ^e  compansoa  besng 
sometimes  set  side  by  side  without  any  connecting  link 
(e.  g.  xxv,  12,  IS),  which  is  in  other  cases  given  merriy 
by  1,  "and,"  or  "so"  (xxvi,  1,  2, 18-19;  xxvii,  8. 
etc.).  The  parallelism  is  snmetimca  strict,  lomelimrs 
lax  and  free.   There  is  a  wuit>of  the  sentCBtioaB  bnr* 
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oTdw  fonner  ooQectiai,  and  tbe  eomtmeUon  b  loeaer 
ud  maker.  The  pro  verba  are  nut  ahrajrs  oompletcit 
fai  a  angle  verae  (xxt,  6,  7;  9,  10;  21,  22;  xxvi,  16, 
19);  and  more  frequently  than  in  tbe  funner  section  we 
btve  Mriea  of  proverbs  with  an  iutemal  connection  of 
subject  (xxvi,  28-25;  xxvii,  16, 16,  28-27),  and  others 
in  which  tbe  aaine  key-word  recurs  (xxv,  8-10;  xxvi, 
3-12;  lS-16).  Tbia  ia  not  found  ao  often  after  xzvli, 
6;  hot  a  doM  examination  ofthe  text  suggetta  tbe  idea 
that  this  may  be  diM  to  a  dtsturbanoe  of  the  original 
itrder  (comp.  xxvii,  7,  9;  xxviii,  4,  7,  9;  xxix,  8,  10, 
He).  Ewald  discovers  a  want  of  the  figurative  ex- 
pressioos  of  the  earlier  collection,  and  a  difference  of 
iinguage  and  phraseology,  while  BoaenmUUer  remarks 
ihat  the  meaning  nf  the  provefba  ia  more  obaeure  and 
cnigmatiGaL  The  greater  part  of  them  an  moral  pre- 
cepts *'Tb«  earlier  collection  may  be  called  'a  book 

youth;*  this  'a  book  for  tbe  people"*  (Delitueb); 
"the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ia  the  days  of  Uezekiah" 
(Stier). 

fi.  The  three  supplemental  writings  with  which  the 
book  closes  (ch.  xxx,  xxxi)  are  separated  from  the 
other  poftions  and  from  one  another  no  less  by  style 
ind  fiirm  than  by  autbonhip.  Ewald  soroewhat  arbi- 
trarily dividea  eh.  xxx  after  ver.  14  (a  division,  how- 
ever, aanetkmed  hjr  tbe  Sept.),  and  thinks  it  not  im- 
pnhdtlc  that  eh.  xxx  and  xxxi,  1-9  are  fhim  the 
same  pen.  He  also  regards  the  opening  verses  of  ch, 
XXX  sa  a  dialogue,  vera.  2^  being  the  words  of  an  ig- 
nonuit  disciple  of  Agur,  to  which  the  teacher  replies. 
The  difference  between  the  enigmatical  aayinga  of  Agur 
(whieh  4nd  a  counterpart  In  Uie  collections  of  Orien- 
tal proverbs)  and  the  simple  admonitions  of  Lemuel's 
mother  is  very  great  if  we  assign  them  to  one  author. 
Id  ch.  xxx  we  have,  in  Ewald's  words,  instead  of  moral 
ai^hoTisma,  a  succession  of  elegant  little  pictures  illus- 
rrative  of  moral  truths,  evidencing  a  decay  of  creative 
pnwer,  the  skill  of  the  author  being  applied  to  a  novel 
and  striking  presentation  of  an  old  truth.  The  mcient 
tent  proverbial  form  is  entirely  lost  nglit  of,  and  the 
stfle  rises  to  a  height  and  dignity  warranting  the  use 
of  tbe  terra  MVjn  (comp.  Isa,  xiii,  1 ;  Uab.  i,  I,  etc.)  ap- 
plied to  both.  In  "  the  words  of  king  LemueP  we  And 
miMh  greater  regularity.  The  parallelism  is  synony- 
mous, and  ia  maintained  thnHighooL  The  alphabetical 
ode  in  praise  of  a  virtnoua  woman — ^"a  golden  ABC 
for  women"  (Dfideriein)— has  aD  its  versea  of  about  the 
Mme  compass  The  parallelism  ia  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  P»alm«,  especially  those  in  which  the  aune  alpha- 
betical  arrangement  is  found. 

TI.  Autkorth^  and  Date. — On  these  points  the  most 
various  opinions  have  been  entertained,  from  that  of  the 
nbbina  and  the  earlier  school  of  commentators,  with 
whom  some  modem  writers  (e.  g.  Keil)  agree,  who  at- 
tribute tbe  whfle  book  to  Solomon  (even  oh.  xxx,  xxxi 
are  asrigned  to  him  by  Raahi  and  bis  school),  to  thoee 
of  Hiuig  and  other  representaUvea  of  the  advanced 
critical  school,  who,  however  widely  at  variance  with 
(Hie  another,  agree  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  wise 
king  of  Israel's  share  in  the  book  which  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity  baa  borne  bis  name.  In  the  fim  of 
soeh  wide  diacrcpandea,  where  the  same  data  lead  care- 
ful investigatofa  (e.  g.  Ewald  and  Httzig)  to  exactly 
eppoMte  conclusions,  a  satisfactorj*  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship  and  date  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for. 
It  may  rather  be  doubted  whether  the  evidence  at  pres- 
ent before  us  is  such  as  to  admit  of  an  absolute  deter- 
minatioa  of  the  question  at  issue.  Where  so  much 
iiuMbiiteiMsa  exists,  all  we  can  do  is  to  balance  proba- 
Ulitita  and  to  abstain  from  dogmatic  dedsinns. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  a  compoaite  origin  of  the 
book  Bppeua,  we  must  confess,  irreiristible.  No  nnprej* 
odiced  person,  we  think,  accustomed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  questions,  could  read  the  hook  for  the  first 
time,  even  in  English,  without  seeing  in  it  tbe  tracea 
of  Kveral  different  authors,  or  at  least  editors.  Irre- 


spective of  the  two  oondiiding  chapters,  tbe  express  nf. 
erenee  to  other  sages  (O^Qsn,  in  xxii,  17;  xxiv,  28; 
comp.  1,  6)  in^cates  a  divenity  of  autborsbip,  while 
the  diffisreoee  of  style  between  various  divisions  of  the 
woric  atrengtbena  the  bypothesia.  Indeed,  a  careful  ob- 
server  will  find  at  the  very  outset  an  indication  of  tbe 
composite  eharacter  of  the  book  in  the  introductory 
veisea  whieh  profess  to  give  the  contents  and  character 
(i,  1-7).  These  prepare  us  to  find  in  it,  not  merely 
"pmverba"  and  "eloquent  speeches"  (mai^in,  A.  V. : 
"  interpretattwi"),  bat  also  auch  "words  of  the  wise"  as 
those  we  have  just  referred  to,  and  "dark  aayings"  like 
those  of  Agur, 

Are  we,  then,  to  discard  the  ritle,  "  the  Proverbs  of 
Sokimoo,"  and  to  consider  that  the  de«gnation  has  been 
giveii  to  the  book  emmeously?  To  us  this  appeara 
rash  in  tbe  extreme.  We  know  ftom  historical  snureea 
that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  a  very  large  number  of 
proverbs;  and  nothing  but  tliat  restlessness  of  specula- 
tion which  discards  old  beliefs  simply,  as  it  would  seem, 
because  they  are  old,  and  seeks  to  unsettle  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  held  certain,  can  discover  any  sufficient 
reason  for  questioniog  that  Solomon  was  the  composer 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  contained  in  our  present 
book,  especisUy  in  the  sections  x-xxii,  16;  xxv-xxix. 
However  much  these  collections  may  have  been  modi- 
fied in  succesaive  reilactiuns,  though  too  much  has 
probably  l*een  conceded  to  this  hyiwthesis,  of  which 
there  is  no  definite  trace,  and  by  which  a  work  may  be 
made  to  assume  any  form  that  may  suit  tbe  theory  to 
be  supported,  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  ftn*  doubting 
that  Solomon  was  the  originator  of  the  peculiar  snrle 
of  poetry  in  which  they  are  composed,  and  that,  even  if 
they  are  not  a/'  to  be  referred  to  him,  tbe  maaa  are  his, 
and  that  they  are  all  pervaded  with  his  spirit,  and  may 
be  assigned  to  his  epoch.  Even  those  attributed  to 
"  tbe  ancients"  may  have  been  found  by  Solomon  al- 
ready floating  in  a  aemi-gnomic  form,  and  recast  by  him 
in  a  more  distinctly  proverbial  dress.  Eichhom  finds 
in  tbem  no  trace  of  language  or  thought  subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Solomon.  Even  Ewald,  who  insists  most 
on  the  collectioD  as  we  have  it  having  suffered  from 
abbreviations,  transporitions,  and  unauthorized  addi- 
ttuns,  remarks  that  the  proverbs  all  breathe  the  happy 
peace  and  growing  civilization  of  Solomon's  age ;  nor  is 
there  any  epoch  either  earlier  or  later  to  which  we  could 
preferably  assign  them. 

The  proverbs  in  tbe  later  collection  (ch.  xxv-xxix), 
though  they  present  some  divendties,  do  not  differ  au 
essentially  from  the  eariier  ones  as  to  give  any  sufficient 
grounds  for  queMioning  the  accuracy  of  the  superscrip- 
tion (xxv,  1).  The  title  itself  informs  us  Ihat  the  com- 
pilation was  not  made  till  four  centuries  after  Solomon, 
and  the  differences  are  not  greater  than  might  be  looked 
for  in  aayinga  that  had  been  so  long  flniiing  about 
among  tbe  common  people,  and  thereby  suhjceled  to 
disfigurement  and  change.  The  indications  of  an  al- 
tered state  of  society  and  a  decrease  of  confidence  in 
the  rulers,  in  which  Ewald  discovers  such  unmistakable 
proofs  of  a  later  date,  are  hardly  so  evident  to  others  as 
to  himself.  We  know  too  little  of  the  intenul  economy 
of  Solnmnn'a  reign  to  enable  aa  to  prnwunce  authorita- 
tively that  such  and  such  expreseions  are  inconMstent 
with  the  state  of  tbe  people  and  tone  of  thought  at  that 
period. 

The  objection  brought  by  Eichhom  and  others  against 
assigning  the  proverbs  in  the  two  collections  to  Solo- 
mon, that  the  genius  of  no  one  man,  not  even  one  as  di- 
vinely gifted  with  wisdom  as  Solomon,  u  auffideot  for 
the  [vodnction  of  so  large  a  number,  is  puerile  in  tbe  ex- 
treme. Thoae  we  poeaesa  ate  bat  a  pwrion  of  tbe  three 
tbonaand  aacribed  to  bim  (1  Kings  iv,  82),  and  scarcely 
give  twenty  for  each  of  tbe  forty  years  of  his  reign. 

The  general  didactic  tone  of  the  book  ia  asserted  to  be 
more  connstent  with  tbe  character  of  a  pnphet  or  priest 
than  that  of  a  kiiig  (D«Tidai|}tzeai^'lhia(aOg^ 
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that  this  ifl  true  of  kings  in  general,  but  not  of  such  a 
king  aa  Snlomuii,  to  whum  God  gave  a  wide  and  under- 
Kandiog  heart,  whotie  ptvverba  are  eminently  didactic, 
and  who  hiD  in  1  Kiiiga  viii  discuursed  un  the  diviiie 
eoonomy  tuwanla  man  in  a  way  that  no  pruphet  or 
prieM  ooutd  well  surpaas.  The  praiset  of  monogcmy, 
and  the  strict  injiinctioiu  against  adultery,  are  urged 
Berthnldt  as  reasons  why  Solomon,  a  putygamist 
btmseir,  and  Bathaheba's  son,  could  not  be  the  author 
of  this  section.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  Old  TesL  in  general,  and  not  peculiar  to  this  place, 
that  polygamy,  however  generally  practiced,  is  never 
pnuaed ;  that  invariably  when  the  named  atat«  is  apo- 
ken  of  in  l«mis  uT  praise  it  is  the  union  of  one  man  to 
one  woman  that  is  held  up  to  honor.  Besi<le%  the  force 
of  this  objection  is  considerably  modified  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  precepM  are  here  given  for  the  mass  of  men, 
with  whom  monogamy  is  the  general  rule,  though  po- 
lygamy may  be  common  among  the  richer  dawes  (Wii- 
Unaon's  Egj/pt,  ii,  6*J) ;  and  also  that  the  contrast  here 
dnwn  (Prov.  v,  18,  etc)  is  nob  between  moof^amy  and 
polygamy,  but  between  the  marriage  tie  and  adulterous 
flonnection.  As  to  the  supposition  that  tbe  repeated 
warnings  against  adultery  could  not  come  from  one 
whose  own  mother  fell  into  that  sin,  no  great  weight 
can  be  attached  to  it;  for  a  moral  and  religiouB  teacher 
moat  disregard  eonriderationa  whieb  would  influence 
other  men.  The  allusions  to  deeda  of  violence  (i,  It- 
19;  ii,  12^  etc.)  are  supposed  by  Ewnld  to  indicate  a 
Mate  of  eonfusion  inconsistent  with  that  state  of  peace 
and  social  security  which  marked  the  reign  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  iv,  35),  To  this  it  is  replied  that  a  condition 
of  great  private  wealth,  such  as  was  tbe  condition  of 
Solomon's  times,  alwavs  tempts  noedy  and  unprincipled 
men  to  acu  of  unlawful  violence ;  and  that  nothing  be- 
yond crimes  which  now  af«  committed  in  the  most  civ- 
ilized and  beat-regulated  countries  are  referred  to  in  the 
passages  in  qnesiion.  Besides,  Judna  always  afforded 
in  its  caverns  and  wildemeases  peculiar  facililiea  for 
robbers  (Judg.  ri,  2;  I  Sam.  xxtv,  1).  From  a  sup- 
posed degeneracy  of  style,  Ewald  attributes  this  section 
to  the  eariier  part  of  the  7th  century  B.C  But  olher 
critics  do  not  see  thia,  Oavidsui  diinka  it  indicates  a 
flourishing  state  of  Hebiew  literature,  and  refers  it  prob- 
ably to  the  9th  century  B.C.,  an  (H>iHion  in  which  he 
coincides  with  Hitzig.  The  grounds  on  which  Ewald 
relies  for  his  alleged  degeneracy  of  style  seem  weak. 
Thufl,  he  asserts  that  the  plural  ithim  (Prov.  viii,  4)  is 
so  unusual  as  to  indicate  a  very  late  date.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  unusual,  fur  it  occurs  only  three  times  (Furst), 
From  these,  however,  we  cannot  argue  as  to  tiie  date, 
as  one  of  them  is  in  Isaii^,  anorher  in  Vtm.  cxli,  8,  at- 
tributed to  David,  and  the  third  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to. 

Similar  and  equally  futile  objections  have  been  based, 
by  Bertholdt  and  others,  on  the  familiarity  displayed  in 
the  proverbs  with  circumstances  and  conditians  in  life 
with  which  it  is  supposed  that  Solomon  as  a  king  could 
have  had  no  experimental  acquaintance.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  maintained  that  x,  5 ;  xii,  10, 1 1 ;  xiv,  4 ;  xx, 
4,  must  have  been  written  by  a  landowner  or  husband- 
man :  X,  15,  by  a  poor  man :  xi,  14 ;  xiv,  19,  by  a  citi- 
ten  ofa  well-ordered  state :  xi,  26,  by  a  tradesman ;  xii, 
4,  by  one  who  was  not  a  polygamist :  xiv,  1 ;  xv,  2R ; 
xvi,'ll;  xvii,2;  xix,  18,14;  xx,  10, 14, 28,  by  an  ordi- 
nary citizen:  xxv,  2-7,  not  by  a  king,  but  by  one  who 
bad  lived  some  lime  at  a  coart :  xxvii,  1 1 ,  by  a  teacher 
of  youth :  xvil,  2S>27,  by  a  sage  vhn  lived  a  nomadic 
life:  xxviii,  1^  by  one  free  fmm  those  errors  whirh 
weakened  Salomon's  throne,  and  robbed  his  son  of  his 
king<lom.  ft  is  needless  to  point  out  the  weakness  of 
thpw  fancied  arguments  which  would  affect  no  one  who 
had  not  a  theory  of  hi*  own  to  support.  They  are  akin 
In  thow  which  have  been  used  with  as  little  success  In 
pnive  that  no  one  man  could  bare  written  the  plays  nf 
Shakespeare,  and  they  display  the  moat  marveUoiis  ig- 
nonmoe  of  that  manjr-ridediMM  and  ksnuKM  of  percep- 


tion and  insight  which  are  characteristic  of  the  higlily 
gifted  among  manldnd. 

As  littk  weight  is  to  be  assigned  to  tbe  ot^ectioiu 
drawn  from  the  repstitiaUh  It  is  true  that  we  find  tbe 
same  idea,  and  even  tbe  same  words,  recurring  not  only 
in  the  two  collections  (e.g.  xxi,9,  xxv,  24;  xviii,  i, 
xxvi,  22;  xxii,  8,  xxvii,  ii;  xxii,  IS,  xxvi,  13;  xix, 
24,  xxvi,  Ifi;  xix,  I,  xxviii,  6),  but  in  the  aame  culkts 
tion  (e,  g,  xiv,  12,  xvi,  25;  x,  1,  xv,  20;  xvi,  i,  xjd,  2; 
X,  2,  xi,  4;  xiii,  14,  xiv,  27;  xxvi,  12,  sxix,  30).  This 
latter  is,  however,  no  more,  as  Umbreit  remarks,  Utaa 
is  natural  in  such  a  compilation,  in  tbe  fonaaiiua  at 
which  one  ia  very  apt  to  forget  what  had  already  ben 
■at  down ;  while  the  former  class  uf  repetitions  is  earily 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  anxiety  of  the  collectort  lo 
loee  nothing  which  had  tbe  sump  of  Solomon's  anthor- 
sbip,  even  though  the  same  idea  had  already  been  ex- 
prnsed  in  the  eariier  collection ;  and  it  goes  far  to  om- 
tirm  the  view  that  Solumon  was  the  composer  of  tbe 
whole. 

The  internal  eviilenoe — derived  ftom  langnage,  ood- 
strucUon,  ideais  historic  background,  and  the  like — 
varies  with  every  successive  critic,  and  is  entirely  i^ 
adequate  to  warrant  any  decisive  verdicL  Its  prwe- 
riouanesa  is  prove<l  by  tbe  opposite  results  Lo  which  tbe 
same  data  lead  various  commentabxa.  Keil  maintains 
that  every  pan  of  the  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  two  chapter^  corresponds  to  the  tpoch  of  Solomsa, 
and  that  only.  Kichhuni  agrees  with  this  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  limits  the  correspondeiioe  to  ch.  i-xxir; 
while  Kwald,  Hitzig,  and  B^heau,  aiMl  other  minor 
critics,  arrive  at  conclusions  expressed  with  equal  cm- 
tidence  and  at  variance  with  these  and  with  one  an- 
other. There  is,  however,  one  evidence  which  Bfmk» 
stiungly  in  favor  of  an  eariy  date — the  entire  abacnee 
of  all  reference  to  idolatiy.  The  form  of  ntigion  ap- 
pearing thmughout  U  purely  Jehoviatte  («s  w«  have 
noticed  above,  Eluhim  occurs  only  four  dmes  in  tbe 
body  of  the  worit),  and  lalse  gods  and  ftv^n  fUths  are 
not  even  referred  to. 

The  above  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  the  collection  tt 
provert*  properly  so  called,  which  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  ascribing,  on  the  whole,  to  Solomon  as  their  nitimste 
suthor.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  suppose  that  the  ascn 
of  Hezekiab  matle  a  collection  of  unwritten  pcurerts 
current  among  the  pe<^e,  and  by  them  supposed,  truly 
or  not,  to  have  ooroe  down  from  Solomon ;  bat  the  men 
of  Hezekiab,  or  whoever  wrote  tbe  sopeiscription  of 
XXV,  I,  declare  those  they  put  forth  to  have  beoi  copied 
frt>m  written  records.  Assuming  this  to  be  tbe  omraa 
view,  tbe  difference  between  these  proverbs  and  tboss 
which  went  befiire  li^  dtat  whareaa  in  SohnDonls  tisse 
the  latter  were  arranged  as  we  have  then,  the  fwrnw 
were  in  Hezekiab's  time  selected  from  more  ancaeet 
written  records  and  added  to  the  existing  collection.  It 
gives  us  the  idea,  which  is  itself  an  extremely  prohalite 
one,  that  voluminous  records  were  made  in  Solomon's 
lime  of  the  wise  king's  sayings,  either  by  lumseir  or  Ir- 
scribes.  This  iilea  derives  conmder^de  ooofliinaliBn 
from  the  notice  in  1  Kings  iv,  80-84,  where  we  are  tnU 
of  the  accurate  account  taken  of  his  eompodtSoos  and 
sayings,  and  even  of  the  precise  number  of  hb  proverbs 
and  songa.  We  are  led  to  suppose,  then,  that  in  Sok>- 
mon's  time  a  selection  (x-xxii,  16)  was  made  by  lum- 
self,  or  under  his  immediate  superviaioo,  while  in  Hcs- 
ekiah'a  time  a  further  selection  was  made,  and  an  exact 
transcript  t^en.  A  comparison  of  the  proverbs  in  these 
two  oollections  lends  strong  oonArmatinn  to  this  vieic 
In  selecting  or  arranging  a  opUection  in  Sokmon's  rime, 
and  under  his  inspection,  the  choice  would  naturally 
fsll  upon  the  most  perfect,  and  as  alterations  might  be 
freely  made  by  their  actual  author,  these  woidd  tend  t» 
bring  them  into  a  still  more  finished  form.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  in  tbe  more  ancient  collection  a  certain 
taatefulnen  and  pnltidi  wtueh  tbe  ntheis  do  ant  poeseab 
In  tbe  firoer  each  mse  cnntaina  its  own  pcrlbet  aenss, 
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w^ng  ftom  nren  to  nine,  beyimd  wbSA  thef  vtity 
luely  extend,  lo  ttae  Utter,  while  the  mom  is  gener- 
■Uv  ooouioed  in  one  vene,  it  not  anfrequentljr  runa 
thfDugh  two  or  more  versea.  Examples  from  them 
mif;bt  easily  be  produced  as  concise  and  perfect  in  form 
u  the  others  (e.  g.  xxv,  2, 3. 14);  but  very  commonly 
the  seoM  is  broagbt  out  in  a  much  more  diflbae  manner 
(e.  R.  xxv,  6, 7, 1^  16,  21,  M ;  stxvi,  18,  SO ;  xxvii,  16, 
IS,  23-27 ).  In  the  iudiridtial  verses  alao  we  find  occa> 
nooally  a  far  greater  number  «f  words  than  are  ever 
■ilnitted  into  ihoee  of  the  older  collection  (e.  g.  xxv, 
I,  30);  aud  the  parallelisro,  which  never  fails  in  the 
vefKs  of  the  earlier,  is  often  wanting  in  tboee  of  the 
lUerdivi8ion(xxT,^31,22;  xxvi,  10;  xxvii,t).  This 
agrees  with  dw  idea  wMeh  we  think  warranted  by  a 
comparison  of  xxv,  1  with  1  Kings  iv,  32,  88,  that  the 
proverbs  in  tbia  coUecLion  are  probably  much  aa  tbey 
fcU  from  Solomon's  Hps,  and  were  first  committed  to 
writing  by  himself  or  <rther8  under  him ;  and  that  while 
the  former  collection  received  bis  own  final  corrections, 
the  men  of  Hesdtiah  simply  oof^ed  from  the  text  before 
them,  but  did  not  venton  opoo  any  alteration  in  the 
fimn. 

The  case  ia  somewhat  diSennt  with  regard  to  the 
fntnduGtoiy  chapters  (i-ix),  and  there  is  more  ground 
for  the  diveiKty  of  opinion  as  to  thdr  date  and  author^ 
Mp.  It  u  certainly  quite  possible  that  the  whole  or  a 
ooDMderable  portion  of  this  section  may  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Soloown.  The  diflferencea  of  style,  of  which 
Ewald  makes  much,  are,  as  Benbeau  has  shown,  some- 
what exaggerated  by  him,  and  are  not  perhaps  greater 
than  may  be  accounted  fbr  by  the  dtlferent  nature  of 
the  compositions.  The  terse  simplicity  of  a  proverb 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  series  of  bortator}'  addresses 
such  as  those  which  characterize  this  section.  Kwald 
dwells  with  empha«B  on  the  internal  evidence  of  a  late 
date  afforded  by  the  state  of  society,  and  the  tone  of 
feeling  as  portrayed  herb*  But  we  repeat  our  former 
remark,  that  we  know  too  little  of  the  internal  history 
of  Judaa  attlna  time  to  allow  ue  to  speak  with  so  much 
confidence  on  these  pmnts,  and  express  our  cmiviction 
that  the  condustona  drawn  by  Ewald  are  not  warranted 
by  the  premises  Tbe  imagery  all  points  to  a  large 
sod  profligate  city,  such  as  Jerusalem  nay  well  have 
become  during  the  middle  of  Solomon's  prosperous  reiRn ; 
and  the  vivid  representatjon  of  the  habits  of  the  foreign 
pRMtitutea  and  lawless  freebooters  who  roamad  its  streets 
is  hardly  more  than  eould  liave  been  attained  by  one 
who,  like  Haifln  Atraschid,  was  food  of  laying  aside  his 
kin^y  state  and  visiting  bis  city  in  disguise. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  we  have  remarked  in  a  for- 
mer section,  that  we  regard  the  proem  (cb.  i-ix)  in  its 
present  form  as  a  compneite  work,  though  very  possibly 
proceeding  from  one  pen.  The  dmilarity  of  style,  sub- 
ject, and  treatment,  in  strongly  in  favor  of  tmity  of  au- 
thorship, while  the  internal  evidence  favors  the  view, 
that  it  is  compiled  of  various  unconnected  members, 
collected  and  arranged  subsequently  to  the  time  of  their 
composition.  The  date  of  this  com[Hlation  it  Is  impos- 
nble  to  fix.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  faint  and 
natrustwoTtby,  and  has  led  different  investigators  to 
very  opposite  conclusions.  Ewald  places  it  in  the  7th, 
Hittig  in  the  Ml  century  B.CL,  while  Keil,  as  we  have 
ssen,  ascrM)ca  it  to  tbe  time  of  Solomon.  The  resem- 
Uanee  that  may  be  traced  in  this  portion  of  the  work 
to  tbe  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  the 
recurrence  nf  Mime  of  the  words  and  imaftes  found  there, 
m  employed  both  by  Hirzig  and  Ewald  to  aid  in  deier^ 
mining  the  date  of  this  section  (oomp.  J<ib  xv,  7  with 
Pmv.  viii,  2A;  Job  xxi,  17,  Prov.  xiii,  9;  Job  xxviii, 
18,  Prov.  viii,  16;  Job  v,  17,  Prov.  iii,  11 ;  see  Puscy, 
Donifi,  p.  328,  note  7).  But  as  there  is  no  unanimity 
as  to  the  due  of  the  comporiilon  of  Job,  little  help  is  to 
be  expected  from  this  source,  nor  can  we  be  surprised 
u  the  tUrernty  of  opinitm  amon^  those  who  have  em- 
ptoyedit:  Ewald  maintaining  thst  the  writer  nfProverbs 
bad  Mad  and  made  use  of  Job:  Hitxig,  on  the  contrarv, 
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believing  that  the  ftnw  is  tbe  earlier  work,  and  Uin 
the  author  of  Job  borrowed  from  Proverbs.   The  adop> 

tion  of  such  expntients  pruves-muet  fmcibly  the  com 
plete  want  of  any  decisive  testimony  which  will  enable 
us  to  arrive  at  any  trustworthy  conclusion  as  to  the 
date  of  this  section.  In  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty, 
tbe  above  solution  is  aa  probable  as  any  other — namely, 
diat  it  is  doe  tu  SuhMnon'a  authorship  oat  of  materials 
existing  at  his  time. 

Tbe  similarity  in  style  between  i-ix  and  the  appen- 
dix to  the  first  collection  of  proverbs  (xxii,  17-xxiv) 
appears  to  favor  the  view  that  this  supplement  is  due 
tu  the  same  person  by  whom  the  proem  was  prefixed  to 
tbe  book.  Ewald  enumerates  several  reasms  for  as- 
cribing the  two  to  the  same  writer  (p^  42),  but  finally 
decides  against  tbe  unity  of  authorship.  The  proverbs 
themselves,  designated  as  "  words  of  tbe  wise,"  are  evi- 
dently distinguished  from  thoae  of  Sotonran,  and  are 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  adages  of  other  sages, 
which  the  compiler  of  the  work  thought  too  valuable  to 
be  lost,  and  therefore  appended  to  his  larger  collection. 
The  short  supplement  (xxiv,  23-34)  is  accounted  for  by 
Unbreit  on  the  supposition  that  the  compiler  bad  laid 
«dde  his  work  for  a  tini^  and  took  it  up  cgaia  on  the 
diaixnrery  of  ftek  sayinga  «rmhy  of  preawvatioo.  He 
renders  B^P^n^,  *'Ji>r,"  not  "o/'the  wiae,"  and  n^arda 
them  as  direct  to  the  cotn[dler*a  scholars.  Ewald, 
Benbeau,  Detitzsch,  etc.,  defend  tbe  reorired  transla- 
tion. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  threefold  sup- 
plement (xxx,  xxxi),  with  regard  to  tbe  authorship 
and  date  of  which  again  nothing  can  be  detennined.  It 
would  be  hardly  profitable  to  discus  the  marvellous  fab- 
ric of  faitciful  history  and  biography  which  has  been 
evolved  ftom  the  scaarieat  mat^ials  by  Hit»g,  Bonaen, 
and  Bert  beau.  Thoae  who  deure  it  nay  refer  to  their 
works  to  see  the  grounds  on  which  "  Masea"  (A.  V. 
"  the  prophecy")  is  identified  with  a  district  in  Arabia 
(Gen.  X,  90;  xxv,  14;  1  Chron.  i,  30)  of  which  Lemuel 
was  king,  and  Agur  with  a  descendant  of  the  Simeon- 
ites,  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  drove  out  the  Ainal- 
ekiteafrom  Mount  Seir  (1  Chron.  iv,  42);  or,  again, nn 
which  it  ia  sought  to  prove  that  Agur  and  Lemuel  were 
brothers,  sons  of  the  reigning  queen  of  Mana.  We 
would  rather  commend  to  our  reader  Eicbhom'x  senu- 
ble  words  that  "Agur  should  remain  Agur,  and  belong 
to  the  wise  men  of  tbe  old  world  of  whom  history  gives 
us  no  further  information,"  and  with  him  deprecate 
"spinning  a  long  thread  of  tedious  conjeecures  sbnnt  a 
name,  which  do  not  atlvaooe  us  an  inch  In  our  insight 
into  tbe  litmloie  of  tbe  old  wortd,  or  any  profitable 
learning."  As  little  to  the  purpose  is  tbe  fancy  of  Dd- 
deriein  that  the  opening  pan  nf  ch.  xxx  is  a  dialogue : 
that  Ithiel  is  a  heathen;  Agur  a  mocti  valued  servant 
of  Ithiel.  to  whom,  as  his  master,  his  prayer  (v,  7-9)  is 
addressed.  Many  are  content  with  saying  that  Agur 
was  an  unknown  Hebrew ai^e,  the  teacher  iiriihieland 
L'cal— names  from  which,  •lat^  many  unpn^Ubte  specu- 
lations bare  been  built— and  that  he  lived  subsequently 
to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Still  more  probable  do  wa  re> 
gard  the  view  which  identifies  him  with  SolomoQ  him- 
self  under  a  fanciful  name.    See  Aoub;  Masaa. 

Lemuel — "  to  God,'' "  devoted  to  God,"  after  the  anal- 
ogy  of  ^K^,  Numb.  iii.  24  (Pusey) — may  certainly  be 
regarded  as  a  figurative  name  descriptive  of  an  ideal 
king, "  a  monarch  aa  he  sbmihl  be"  (Ewald ;  Eichbom ; 
comp.  Pusey,  f^.  on  Oatuel,  p.  xiii,  noce  1,  p.  828,  note 
5).   See  LKMrm. 

The  alphabetical  lay  which  concludes  the  whole  has 
usually  been  thought  to  belong  to  the  latest  period  of 
Hebrew  poetri-,  anil  hardly  to  be  placed  higher  than 
the  7th  century.  Its  style  and  language  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  words  of  Iiemuel,  with  which  it  has 
sometimes  been  oonfoaaded ;  but  we  are  again  warned 
against  the  precariottsness  of  anch  grounds  of  argument 
as  to  authorship.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Tha  KfolU  of  our  inquiry  nay  be  thus  summed  ap. 
The  nudetu  ot  the  book  is  the  Urgcr  coUection  of  proy- 
crba  (x-xxii,  18).  Tbew  may  Mfely  be  regarded  nt 
really  what  they  profeae  to  be,  "  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
roon."  Whether  they  were  arranged  as  we  now  have 
tbem  and  publb^ed  by  him,  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  determine.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
collection  was  either  cnntemporancons  with  or  not  long 
subsequent  to  him.  The  greater  part  of  the  hortator}' 
introduction  (i-ix)  may  also  be,  with  great  probability, 
aKiibed  originally  to  Solomon,  though  we  incline  to  the 
belief  that  its  present  form  is  due  to  a  later  compiler, 
who  collected  the  admonitions  of  the  wise  king,  and  pre- 
fixed them  to  his  book  of  proverbs.  The  same  author 
also  appean  to  have  added  the  appendix  (xxii,  17 ; 
xxiv,  23),  containing  proverbs  of  which  Scdomon  was 
not  the  proper  author,  but  perhaps  only  the  earliest  col- 
lector, and  after  this  from  similar  sources  were  supplied 
the  few  supplementary  sayings  (xxiv,  The 
time  when  this  was  done  cannot  be  fixed,  but  there  are 
cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  a  late  date.  The  second 
collection,  as  its  name  declare^  was  fumed  by  the  scribes 
of  Hezckiah,  dr.  EC  725.  The  last  two  chapters  con- 
tain compositions  of  the  dates  and  authors  of  which 
nothing  certain  oan  now  be  known.  They,  too,  may 
have  been  in  some  imponant  sense  dae  to  Solomon,  but 
were  probably  inserted  by  a  later  editor. 

It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  enumerate  the  many 
and  widely  varying  theories  of  recent  critics  as  to  the 
dates  of  the  composition  of  the  diBtrent  parts  of  this 
book,  and  the  time  when  it  assumed  its  present  form. 
One  or  two  of  the  most  characteristic  may  be  specified. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Ewald  would  place  the  publication 
of  x-xxii,  16  about  two  centuries  alier  Solomon,  and 
i-ix  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  ceniur}'.  Not  much 
later  the  second  collection  of  proverbs  (xxv-xxix)  was 
added,  the  sections  xxii,  17-xxiv  being  due  to  tbe  same 
compiler.  Uitdg,  on  the  contrary,  views  i-ix  as  the 
eariieit  part  of  the  book ;  x-xxii,  16  and  xxviii,  17- 
xxix  being  added  about  EC  750.  Twenty-five  years 
later  Hezekiah's  collectioo  folkiwed;  the  gaps  being 
filled  up  and  the  volume  completed  by  some  unknown 
compiler  at  a  later  period.  The  theory*  of  Delitzsch 
(Herzog,  Encgtlop.,  B.  v.  Sprltche)  is  marked  by  more 
calm  sense,  but  even  this  is  in  parts  not  a  little  fanciful 
rtr  coTijectural.  Rightly  regarding  x-xxii.  16  as  the 
kernel  of  the  book,  and  mainly  composed  by  Solomon, 
be  divides  the  whole  into  two  portions — (I)  i-xxiv,  22 
put  forth  in  the  time  of  Jehoebaphat;  the  introduction 
(i-ix)  and  appendix  (xxii,  16-xxiv,  22)  being  written 
by  the  compiler,  whom  he  regards  as  "a  highly  gifted  | 
didactic  poet,  and  an  instrument  of  the  spirit  of  revela- 
tion and  (3)  xxiv,  28-xxxi,  published  in  the  reign  of 
lletekiah ;  the  introdnctury  and  dodiug  portions  (xxiv, 
and  xxx.  xxxi)  being  set  on  either  ude  of  the 
roUecticn  of  Solomon's  proverbs  to  sen'e  as  a  kind  of 
foil 

The  two  periods  which  are  generally  selected  in  op- 
position to  the  above  views  of  the  Sukimoiiic  authorship 
for  the  composition  of  various  parts  of  tbe  book  are  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  and  the  times  subsequent  to  the  cap- 
tivity. Neither  of  these  periods  seems  to  suit  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Proverbs  at  all  so  well  as  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  Hesekiah  found  his  kingdom  in  great  domes- 
tic misery — immersed  in  idolatrj*  and  ttulijoct  to  foreign 
rule.  At  home  his  pre-eminent  character  was  that  of  a 
social  and  religimis  reformer,  struggling  against  the  sins 
and  evils  of  his  times;  abroad  the  most  active  |>eriod  of 
his  reign  was  distinguished  by  a  series  of  wars  during 
some  of  which  his  kingdom  was  reiluceil  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  the  whole  land  overrun  by  hostile  armies,  its 
fenced  cities  taken,  and  the  king  forced  t<>  siibmimion. 
The  terror  of  an  Assyrian  invasion  also  hung  over  the 
hind  for  year*.  The  later  period  of  his  rei;j;n,  indeed, 
was  peaceful ;  but  the  evils  nf  prece<ling  reigns  were  far 
from  being  eradicated,  and  he  had  before  him  the  cer- 
tain prospect,  conveyed  by  prophecy,  of  the  utter  pros- 


tration of  bia  kingdom.  His  chief  woifcs  aeeai  to  hart 
been  the  making  a  pool  and  conduit  to  bring  water  to 
Jerusalem.  On  his  death  Judah  relapsed  into  idolatry. 
The  limes  subsequent  to  tbe -captivity  were  marked  by 
eqiuUly  strong  characteristic*,  and  chiefly  of  a  oMiuniful 
kind — a  feeble,  stmggUng,  and  too  often  laognkl  aaid 
depressed  remnant,  striving  amid  many  diSetiltiea  t» 
maintain  their  ground  and  bear  up  amid  manifold  d» 
cnuragements.  With  neither  of  Ibeae  periods  iloca  the 
general  character  of  Proverbs  agree.  Koyalty  marks  tl 
throughout,  sharply  distinguishing  it  from  any  period 
Bubsequenttothecaptivity;  as  by  other  marked  feattwes 
it  bears  the  impress  of  a  time  diflbrent  from  Hezekiah's. 
Its  waruinga  are  not  against  tbe  puUic  siua  which  dis- 
graced that  period,  nor  are  ita  eonaolatiopa  luted  tathe 
public  trials  which  wcie  thnatening  to  bringboch  iiag 
and  kingdom  to  th«  ground.  Its  pointed  allusioiu  to  a 
powerful  monarchy,  a  numerous  and  wealthy  people, 
'  and  such  sins  as  readily  spring  up  in  a  time  of  ptcnty: 
its  fine  linens  of  Egypt,  its  high  place*  thronged,  it* 
roa<ts  covered  with  travelers,  its  gates  and  cities  crowd- 
ed and  r^oidng,  ita  picekHis  stones  and  Sue  gold  and 
architectural  illustratioDi^  its  people  living  bem«th  the 
eye  of  their  monarch  and  dependent  on  his  good-«in, 
all  seem  to  mark  a  reign  when  an  absolute  mooarrb 
ruled  over  a  great  and  wealthy  people,  who  lived  at  ease 
at  home,  and  had  no  dreaded  enemy  on  their  borders; 
who  traded  to  distai>t  lands  and  brought  their  products 
into  comrooB  use;  when  the  wmsbip  of  Jehovah  pre- 
vailed through  tbe  land,  and  men  had  leisure  for  learn- 
ing; when  wisdom  sat  on  the  throne,  person ilied  in 
Solomon,  and  the  evils  which  must  ever  exist  whBe 
man  is  a  fallen  being  were  evils  inseparable  from  any 
condtiion  of  humanity,  and  especially  from  one  abounil- 
■ng  with  the  elements  of  material  prosperity.   See  Sou- 

OMOX. 

VII.  Commeittariet.  —  Tbe  following  am  tbe  special 
exi^tical  helps  on  the  whole  book ;  a  few  of  tbe  imat 
iropurUnt  of  them  are  designated  by  an  asteriA:  Ori- 

gen,  Commmtarii  (in  0pp.  vol,  ill) ;  also  Seltotta  (in 
Bibl.  Pti/r.  Gallandti,  vol  xiv);  Basil,  Comm«»tarii  (in 
0pp.  II,  i);  Bede,  Krpotitio  (in  Opp,  voLiv;  also  in 
Works,  voL  ix);  Honorius,  ComamitariMi  (in  Opp,  p. 
1110);  Ralbag  [Levi  ben-Gershon],  n4*^B  [with  Ben- 
Meira's  commentary],  by  Baboles  (Leiria,  1492,  fol. ;  af- 
terwards in  the  Kab.^Biblea;  also  [with  Abcai-Em, 
etc]  in  Latin  by  Ghiggheo,  Amst.  16S8, 4lo) ;  Arama, 
oi^Clit  1^  (Conatantinop.  s.  a.  4to;  with  notce  by 
Beriin,'  Leips.  1859,  8vo);  Imm.  ben-Salomo,  C«~B 
I  [with  Kimchi  on  Psa.]  (Naples,  I486,  foL);  Shoka 
beo-Abraham,  ''pS^  3^  (Salonica,  1522,  fd.;  also  i* 
Frankntrter's  Itiide) ;  Helancthon,  Exj^ieaHa  (Hag. 
\htft,  and  elsewhere  lattf,  8vv) ;  Munster,  AAtolafv^t 
(Basil.  1525,  8vo) ;  Joa.  ibn-Jachja,  O^lB  [with  Job, 
etc.}  (Bolr^inu,  I&SS,  fol;  skso  in  Frsnkfttrter's  EKUe); 
Cajetan  [Rom.  Cath.],  Emmtia  (Lugd.  fnL); 
Fobian,  C^f^in  (Conslaotinop.  1548,  4to);  Arboreos 
[Rom.  Cath.],  Commwrfnn'M  (Par.  1549,  foL) :  Malm- 
da  [Rom.  Cath.],  Krpficatio  (in  Opp.  Lagd.l&60,  M.): 
Bayne,  Commmtarii  (Par.  155A,  foL ;  also  in  the  Criliei 
Sitcri,  vol.  iii);  Lavater,  Commfv/arii  (Tignr.  IfiCi,  4tA, 
ma,  1572, 1586,  fol.);  Strigel,  ScAolia  (Lipik  1565.  K«- 
ost.  1571,  8vo):  Jansenius  [Rom.  Cath.],  AdMtafiemn 
(Tjoran.  1508, 8^*0,  and  elsewhere  later,  with  Pm^  etc) 
SidoniuB  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentatii  (Mng.  1570,  tbL)| 
Mercer,  Commentarii  (Genev.  1578,  foL;  also  (with 
Job]  AmsL  1651,  fol.) ;  Cope,  Exporilvm  (transL  \rr 
Outrerd,Lond.l580,4to);  Mard. ben^Jakob, *>brr  (Cra- 
cow, 1682,  4to) ;  Is.  ben-Moee,  T'^^  CtP  (LuUin, 
1592, 4to):  Drabit.i1iMj;^s9(Erf.*l59&,8vo):  JAtmtu 
Cotnmmtaire  (Lond.  1596, 8vo) ;  Wilc<^ck^  CowsMwhity 
(in  Worhy,  Alspach,  D':"'3D  ST  (A'en.  I601.4lo:  and 
later  elsewhere,  fol.) ;  Cleaver,,£37i6nia{iM  (Lond.  I6MI, 
1616,  4to){  D«tiJ?^g'i?4j0(5^fe^] 
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160^  4to)  t  Agdl  [Rom.  C«th.]>  Commm/ariB»  (Par. 
1611,  fed.);  Cartwright,  Commestarii  (L.  B.  1617,  aiid 
later  elsewhere,  4to} ;  Imninua,  Erpotilia  (Fxr.  1619,  2 
volt.  M.) ;  De  Ssluar  [Kvm.  Cith.],  Expotitio  (ibid. 
1619-31,  and  elte where  Uter,  2  vuK  TdI.);  Jizcbaki, 
I^VIf  [with  Abeu- Ezra's  uid  others]  (in  Latin  liy 
Ghiggbco,  Mai).  162l},  ixu;  by  Breithaupt,  tiotha,  1714, 
4u>)t  Dutan,  nttil^  pon  (Ven.  1628,  4to);  Egard, 
CAWf^MifAuM,  etc.  [on  ch.  i-ix]  (Lubi  1624, 8vu);  Uuille- 
bert  [Rom.  Cath.],  Paraphrans  (Pmr.  IS26, 1637,  8vo); 
A  Lapide,  Comnentanut  (Antw.  1635,  ful.}j  Jennin, 
Commnlary  (Lond.  1638,  foL);  Buhl,  CommaUariiu 
(Uoat.  1640,  4to);  Haldonatui  [Rom.  Catb.],  Cimmtrt- 
tariut  [inchid.  fW,  etc]  (Par.  164S,  M);  Ueier,  Cura 
(Lipa.  1668  and  lata:,  4to) ;  tiocae  [Rem.  Cath.],  ISjpU- 
catitm  (Par.  1664, 12aio) ;  Taylor,  ExpotUion  [on  ch.  i- 
ix3  (LoikL  1656-67,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Leif(b|  Amotadont 
[includ.  Job,  etc.]  (ibid.  1667,  ToL);  Ueckey,'  Hund- 
huck  (Magdebu  1667,  4to) ;  Anon.  [Rom.  Catfa.],  Rfcueil 
[patristic]  (Par.  1677, 1704, 8ro;  also  in  Uerm.,Cbemn. 
1707^  OtrxA.  1720,  8vo);  David  ben-Uoae,  l&Q 

lin  (Amsu  1688,  4to);  Boattiet  [Rom.  Catb.],  Nola 
[Includ.  Eoelea^  etc.]  (Par.  1698,  8w;  aim  in  (Eutrtt, 
ToU  xxi);  Oier,  VtrkUiariitg  [on  ch.  i-ix]  (AniBt.  1698, 
4to) ;  Aoon.  [Rom.  Catb.],  A  natyt  [with  Eccles.]  (Par. 
17<^  12mo);  Du  Hamel  [Rom.  Cath.],  Adtwtatiow 
(ibidL  1703,  12mo);  Goldschmidt,  pnx  (Wil- 
mend.  1714,  8ro) ;  also  (F.  a.  M.  1713,'  12mu) ; 

«dU»,  S^-^X  r,9?  (Amst."l714,  1785,  8ro);  a  B.  Mi- 
cbaelia,  AihotatioMt  (Hal.  1720,  4to:  also  in  Commtnt. 
in  Hagiog.  voL  i) ;  Meiri,  ib^lO  (first  in  Frankfurter's 
Bible,  Amst.  1724-27;  separately,  Furth,  1844,  8ro); 
Wolle,  AnMeguM}  (beipa.  1729,  8vo);  Is.  ben-EliJa, 
'■^Cpo  (Wandsb.  1731,  8ro);  Kortum,  AuJtSntng  (Giir- 
17S&,4to);  Grey,  \oU»  (Lond.  1738, 8ro);  Hansen, 
HftracAtMigen  {Uib.  1746, 4to);  *8ch  til  tens,  Commfflftr- 
riuM  (L.  B.  1748, 4to ;  abridged,  with  additions  by  Togel 
and  Seller,  Hal.  1768,  8ro) ;  Uavison.  nnsisn  *^B3! 
<Legh.  1752,  4to);  LSsner,  ObtervaHoHft  (Lips.  1761, 
4to;  alan  in  Telth.  and  Kuindl'a  OmimeHtl.  n,  270) ;  De 
Witt,  Dmtrtationet  (Amat.  1762, 8ro) }  Dathe,  Prohmo 
(Lipa.  1764, 8to;  Lond.  1888, 18nw;  also  in  C(pvK;  Lips. 
1796);  Judettwa,  B"^  ruti  [with  Eedca.]  (Amst. 
1766,  4to);  YoetX,  i'miehr^ng  (Leips.  1767,  8vo)i 
Htrt,  Er^Snrng  (Jen.  1768, 4to);  Durel,  Itemarh  [in- 
clud. Job,  etc]  (Oxf.  1772,  4to);  Hunt,  Obfrvation$ 
(ibid.  l7T5,4to);  SchnurTer,OAi«Tff/»/»ii« (Tubing.  1776, 
4to;  also  in  Vitaert.  Goth.  1790) :  Bode,  IVrno  [includ. 
Ecdea.  and  CanL]  (Helmst.  1777,  4tOi  also  in  Germ., 
guadlinb.  1791,  8ro) ;  Moldenhaiier,  /TiiArf.  [with  Ec- 
de&  utd  CanL]  (ibid.  1V77,  4to) ;  J,  D.  Hichaelis,  A  »- 
merk.  (GolL  1778,  8vo;  also  in  BMiothek,  vii,  168); 
IXidMlein,  <4  HMeri-,  (Altd.  1778  and  later,  4t(i);  ilso  his 
SdoUa  [on  poet,  books]  (Hal.  1779, 4[d);  Reiske,  Cun- 
jixtura  [with  Job]  (Lips.  1779,  8vo):  Zinck,  Commm- 
furura  [includ.  other  booluj  (Aug^l780,4tu);  Arnold, 
.4RmeriIr.  (Frckft.andLetpe.I78l,8ii-o);  Schleusner, Cn/- 
ttitw  (Lip«>.  1782,4(0);  abo  Commenlarii  (ibid.  1790-94, 
4to);  Tnwebal,  Satmim't  Moral  (DerL  1782,  8ro)i 
StruMMee.  ErISvf.  [includ.  I^]  (HaL  1783,  8to)  ; 
Schtinherder,  ErUSr.  (from  the  Danish  by  WolfT,  Flensb. 
1784, 8to)  ;  De Vilhrisin,  Verria  [from  the Venelo-Greek, 
Indud.  other  books]  (Argent  1784, 8vo);  also  Dahler'it 
A  nimndtvrnuHet  [on  the  same }  (ibid.  1788, 8vo) ;  Knits, 
/>e  U»u  Pror.  ((liesa.  1787, 4ro);  Hodgson,  Xotn  (Oxf. 
1788,  4to);  JSgfr,  Ob$erva/iortrt  [on  the  Sept.]  (Meld, 
and  Lip*.  1788,  8ro) ;  Euchel,  SH^n  (BerL  1789,  and 
later  elMwhere,  870) ;  Reichard,  KrkMr.  (HaL  1790, 
8vo) ;  Ziegler,  KtiSttt.  (Leips.  1791.  8vo> ;  reviewed  by 
Haaae  (in  the  tatter's  Biblioth.,  Regensb.  1798,  Nn.  6); 
Castalio,  Nota  (Harn.  I79S,  8vo) ;  Hensler,  Erlaut.  [in- 
chid.  1  Sam.]  (Hamb.  and  Kiel,  1795,  9vn) ;  Hammond, 
Parapkrate  loa  oh.  i-ixj  (in  IKonb,Tol.  iv);  Wilna, 


C^^D  (SkloT,  1798,  and  Uter  elsewhere,  4to;  KHnigab^ 
1867, 8vo);  Rhode,  /M  Pvet.Gmmica  (Havn.l800,8vo); 
Tingstatit,  Varim  Uclf.  (UpaaL  1800,  4to) ;  Wiatinili, 
S'pr?  (Wilna,  1800,  4tD);  Muntingbe,  Atmerk 
(fnm  the  Dutch  by  SchoU,  F.  a.  M,  1800-S,  8  rols. 
8vo);  Schelling,  A'vta  [includ.  other  books]  (Htuttg. 
1806, 8vo>;  Uahlec,  Ctberwet*.  [Awn  tbe  SepL}  (Hlfaab. 
1810,  8vo);  Maid.  Kohen,  •vgtm  (Gnitm,  1811,  4to); 
Kdto,  Amnerk.  (Freyb.  1815,  8vo);  Holden,  AVm 
(LiTcrp.  1819,  8vo);  Melahetmer,  Anmerk.  (Mannh. 
1821,  8vo);  LawBon,  Expoiitum  (Edinb.  1821,  1865,  2 
vols.  l2mo);  Case,  Conuwnlarg  (Lond.  1823,  12mo>; 
*UmbTeit,  Commaaar  (Heidelh.  1826,  8vo);  '(irara- 
berg,  ^itmerjt.  (Leipa.  1828, 6vo) ;  *Roee)imUUer,  Schtiia 
(Upc  1829,  8to);  Bdckel,  Erl^l.  (Hamb.  1829,  8vo)i 
Bridgoa,  I^qpetUim  (LondC  1880  and  later,  2  vols.  8vo); 
French  and  Skinner,  Nola  (ibid.  183],  8vo);  Stem, 
niKS  (Pre88b.l8S8,8ro)i  Ltiwenstein,  fri^db-.  (Fickft. 
1888,'8vo);  Freund,  3»  ■^DIQ  (Vien.l839,8vo) ;  New- 
man, VntioH  (Jjooi.  1839,  18mo);  Maurer,  Comment  a' 
Tvu  (lips.  1841,  8vo) ;  Nichols,  Erplanatioit  (Lond. 
1842,  12mo);  Noves,  TratttlalioR  [includ.  Eccles.  and 
Cant.]  (BobL  1846,  1867,  8vo) ;  'Bertheau,  Erkldr, 
(Leips.  1847, 8vo) ;  Binney,  I^tret  (Lond.  1851, 18mo) : 
*Stuart,  Commattury  (N.  Y.  1852, 8vo) ;  Gaua8en,^«^«r. 
tofw  (Toulouse,  1857,  8vo);  *Hitzig,  AvtUgung  (ZUr. 
1858, 8vo);  Elster, Commn/ar  (G&tU I858,8va);  Stein, 
Bfarbeit,  (Brilon,  1800,  8vo) ;  Anon.,  Erpoiitim  (LoikL 
I860,  12mo);  Scbulze,  H^Sieke  Spril(AK8rte  (Gfitt. 
1860,  8vo);  Brooks,  Arramfemfnt  (Lond.  1860,  12nio>t 
Wardlaw,  I^ure$  (ibid.  1661,  8  vols.  8vo);  Diedrich, 
Erktar.  [includ.  other  books]  (Neu-Rupp.  1666,  8vo); 
MUnscher,  VVrnon  (Gambler,  O.,  1666, 12ino);  Conant, 
Tranilii/itiH  (N.  V.  1872,  4to) ;  Miller,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1874,  8vo).    See  Old  Tkstament. 

Providenoe  {iMt. procidentia;  Gr.wpivoia;  both 
signifying  ybrvs^A/),  a  term  importing  tbe  wisdom  and 
power  wbkh  God  conlinuallr  exercises  in  tha  preaerva- 
li<m  and  government  of  the  worid,  for  the  ends  which 
he  proposes  to  accomplish. 

I,  The  Doctrine  Proeed.  —  1,  From  Xeatoit — (1.) 
From  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator.  If  there  be 
a  Supreme  Being  who  created  all  thing^  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  infer  that  he  upholds  and  governs  all  thingai 
hence,  nearly  all  men  concur  in  the  belief  of  a  sopenn- 
tending  providence, 

(2.)  f^om  the  perfeetioH  of  tbe  Supreim  Creator, 
viz.,  knowledge,  power,  wisdom,  goodness.  Justice,  and 
righteousness,  all  of  which  reason  teaches  us  to  ascribe 
tn  him  in  infinite  measure.  All  things  being  known  to 
bim,  and  all  things  being  poorable  to  bim  (if  not  essen- 
tially contradictory  ),  and  he  being  able  to  discern  the  best 
plan,  and  preineltned  to  execute  that  [dan,  a  providence 
becomes  the  natuat  and  proper  sphere  for  the  activity 
of  his  attributes.  Moreover,  being  Just  and  righteoiu, 
his  government  of  his  rational  creatuna  will  necessarily 
be  by  the  principles  of  justice  and  righienusness ;  for 
the  end  and  perfection  of  these  attributes  consist  in 
their  exercise.  Hence  power  mnst  uphold,  wisdom  di- 
rect, goodness  bestow,  righteousness  discriminate,  and 
justice  adjudge ;  and  this  eonstiluica  a  providetice. 

(3.)  From  the  dependence  of  God's  creatures.  That 
which  is  not  self-existent  is  contingent.  The  contin- 
gent mar  cease  to  be,  (here  being  nothing  in  the  nature 
i)f  things  tn  insure  its  continuance;  therefore,  the  per- 
petuity of  the  contingent  is  depentlent  upon  the  will  of 
Che  self-existent.  The  Supreme  Creator  alone  is  self- 
existent;  hence,  upon  hia  will  the  existence  of  the  cre- 
ated depends ;  and  that  will,  tn  exerciae,  implies  a  prov- 
idence. 

(4.)  From  the  order,  harmony,  and  regularity  observ- 
able in  the  course  of  nature.  The  course  of  nature  is 
that  wise  adjustment  and  counterpoise  of  natural  forces 
by  which  the  planeu  swing  in  theiE'orbilajthe  jeaaona 
rerolve  with  the  year,  ttUgtiiM  iMA.j|fd>ldwu3heir 
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interrftls,  tbe  cnrreiita  of  the  atmoaphm  abifl  to  tbeic 
evec-cbanging  cundltious,  the  eiHlle»  procession  of  life 
keeps  pace  with  the  dewi-march  of  decay,  and  all  the 
Tailed  phenoniena  of  tbe  univerw  appear.  Viewing 
tbcM  woodeiful  complicaUoM  in  the  Kght  of  their  jmc- 
eataiy  dependence  upon  tbe  Belf-exislent,  God's  bandi- 
woric  ia  plMnly  evident  in  the  complexities  of  their 
moltifonn  evolutions,  tbe  equipmse  of  tlieir  contending 
forces,  and  the  continuity  of  adjuatineut,  wliich  proclaim 
unceasing  watehfulneas  and  caiew 

(5.)  From  the  moral  fiwultiea  of  men.  Conscience, 
which  ntten  ii«  aullMiitative  '*oi«^"  or  "ouj^tf  »of 
eooceming  suggested  actions,  must  be  delusive,  if  there 
lie  no  providence  to  note  its  verdict.  But  if  our  sense 
of  responsibility  be  false,  and  we  must  hence  discredit 
the  affirmations  of  our  highest  facultie»  concerning  our- 
selrea,  then  is  all  truth  viskmary  and  all  knowledge 
misleading. 

Further,  we  have  a  hcnlty  the  legitimate  expreasion 
of  which  is  worship;  hence  all  naUoina  have  their  forms 
of  devotion.  But  to  stand  in  awe  of  t  he  Creator's  Jus- 
tice, to  trust  in  bis  goodness,  to  submit  to  bis  will,  tu 
pray  to  him  fur  tbe  supply  of  our  wants,  to  depend  upon 
his  wisdom  for  direction— all  these  acts  of  worship  are 
not  only  unauthorized  but  absurd,  and  our  noblest  in- 
stincts are  fabe  to  fact  if  there  be  no  superintending 
pmridence  Yiy  which  hn  responses  may  be  indicated. 

(6.)  From  the  ayslera  of  compensations  which  pre- 
via, embracing  recompense  for  suffering,  compensation 
for  loss,  and  retribution  for  wrong.  In  this  system,  the 
recompense  includes  the  natural  benefits  of  discipline, 
and  such  compensative  provisions  of  grace  as  the  rea< 
son  recognize*  aa  matters  of  fact  in  present  human  ex- 
perience.  The  oompensation  cnnpriaea  the  reparative 
processes  hy  which  Insa  In  one  direction  is  made  up  by 
increased  efficiency  in  another,  as  in  the  added  keenness 
of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  touch  attending  the  loss  of 
sight.  The  retribution  comprehends  not  only  tbe  nat- 
ural operation  of  the  law,  "As  a  man  soweth,  so  ako 
shall  be  reap,"  but  all  those  special  illustrations  of  that 
law  in  marked  and  mysterious  judgments  upon  wrong- 
doing which  ora»sionally  occur,  and  which  bear  such 
Ukeoeaa  to  the  sin  tbat  nien  agree  to  call  tbein  letribu- 
tive.  In  all  tbeae  a  providence  ia  implted.  Tbe  doo> 
trine  is  further  proven — 

2.  From  tAe  SciyHurei. — ^1.)  By  a  class  of  passages 
which  declare  in  general  his  preserving  power  <(>en. 
xlviii,  16;  Neb.  ix,  6;  Job  vii,  20;  x,  V2;  xxxiii,  18; 
Psa.xvi,  6;  sxxvi,  6;  lxvi,9;  Isa.  xlvi,  9-4;  MatLx, 
29;  Lukexii,6;  Aetaxvii,»;  OoLI,  17). 

(2.)  By  a  class  of  passages  wbicb  assert  Gnd'a  con- 
trol of  the  regular  operations  of  nature  (Gxnd.  ix,  18 ; 
xxiii,26;  1  Kings  xviii,  1 ;  Job  v,  10;  ix,6-6;  xxviii, 
24-27;  xxxvi, 29-82;  xxxvii,6-16;  xxxviii,25;  Psa. 
Ixxiv,  17;  Ixxxix,  9;  civ,  10,  18-15,  19-21,  24-80;  cv. 
82;  cxxxv,  6-7;  cxxxvi,  25;  cxlv,  15-16;  cxlvii,  8-9, 
18;  cxiriii,  8;  Isa.  xlv,  7;  I,  8;  Jer.  v,  22-24;  x,  18; 
xiv,22;  xxxi,S&;  xxxiii,  20, 25;  li,  16;  Ezek.  xxxii, 
7-8;  xzxviii,22;  Joel  ii, 28;  Amos  iv, 6-tO,  18 ;  Zech. 
x,l;  Matt. vi, 26, 28-82;  Actaxiv.l?). 

(3.)  By  a  cUn  of  passages  which  speciScatly  declare 
his  sovereignty  over  birtA  (Qen.  xxxiii,5;  xlviii,  9; 
Josh,  xxiv,  3,  4 ;  1  Sam.  i,  27 ;  Job  x,  18 ;  Psa.  Ixxi,  6 ; 
cxxxix,  15-16;  l8a.xlvi,8);  h/e(Joeb.  xiv,  10;  2  Sam. 
xii,  22;  Job  vii,  1 ;  xir,  5;  Paa.  Ixvi,  8-9;  xci,  8-16; 
]8a.xxxviii,  1-5;  Phil. ii, 27;  Jameav,  14-15);  iHteam 
(Exod.  ix,  15;  xxiii,  25:  Job  ii,  10;  t,  6, 17-18;  Psa. 
xxxix,  9, 13;  John  ix,8);  death  (1  Sam.ii.S;  xxv,29; 
Job  i,  21;  xii,  10;  xiv,6-6;  xxxiv,14-Id;  Psa.lxvii>, 
20;  xc,  3;  civ,  29;  cxviii,  18);  q^idtoiu  (Dent,  viii, 
6;  Job  V,  17;  x,  17:  Psa.  Ixvi,  10-12;  Ixix,  26;  xciv, 
12-13;  cxix,75;  Prov.iii,12;  i8a.xxvi,l6;  xlviii,  10; 
Jer.  il,  80;  Lam.  i,  12-14;  iii,  1,  82-83;  Amos  viii,  10; 
Heb.  xii,  5-6) ;  pra(p<Tify  (Deut  viii,  18;  1  Snm.ii,7- 
8;  2  Sam.  vii,  8-9 ;  xii,  7-8;  1  Chron.  xvii.  7-8;  xxix, 
12, 16;  Esra  v,  5;  Jab  i,  10;  xxxiv,24;  Paa.  xxx,7; 
btxr,  6-S;  cziii,7-6;  Prov.  xxix,  26 ;  £ccles.  ix,  II, 


I  compared  with  Prov.  xvi,  8, 88;  Luke  i,  52-53;  1  Cbc 
xvi,2). 

(4.)  By  a  class  which  aver  bis  govenment  of  chance 
and  aoadent  (Exod.  xxi,  12-18,  oompand  with  Dent. 
xix,4-5;  1  Kings  xxii,  84, M^eompared  with  xxi,  19; 

Prov.  xvi,  88). 

(5.)  By  a  class  which  proclaim  bis  use  of  aoxiopa 
animals  for  the  purposes  of  his  government  (Exod. 
xxiii,  28;  Lev.  xxvi,  21-22;  Deut.Tii,20;  Jasfa.xxiv, 
12;  Job  V,  23;  Jer.  v,6;  Uoi^ii,l8;  Jod  ii,25;  Amoa 
iv,9;  vii,  I). 

(6.)  By  a  class  which  alBmi  bis  lighteoaa  retri- 
butions (Lev.  X,  1-3;  xxvi,  14-89;  Dent,  xxv,  17-19; 
xx\-iti,  23-24;  2  Sam.  iii,  89;  2  Kings  ix,80^;  xlx. 
25-28  ;  2  Chron.  vi,  26-27;  Job  v,  13;  x,  14;  xuiv, 
11;  Psa.  XXXV,  6-8;  Ixxv,  6-4;  Ixxxix,  80-32;  xdv, 
28;  cvii, 88-34;  Isa. v,  11-16, 22-25;  ix,  18-14;  xiit,!!; 
xxviii,16.  Comp.xxix,6;  Jer. xxli, 21-22;  Ezefc.zi, 
21;  xxvi,  2-21;  xsxv,l-15;  Dan.  v,  1&-80;  Amoa  ir; 
v;  Obad.  10-15;  Zeph.i,17;  ii,8.10;  Hag.1, 10-11). 

(7.)  By  a  class  which  ascvUx  delivetanoes  to  God 
(Josh,  xxiv,  5-11 ;  2  Kings  v,  1 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  16, 
80;  xxxvi,  22-24;  xx xvii,  21-28). 

(8.)  By  a  class  which  declare  his  supreme  sntborirr 
over  men  (Psa.  vii, 8;  ix,8;  x,t6;  xxii,28;  xlvii,2.7, 
8;  lxxv,7;  Ixxvi,  10;  xcvi,  10,  13;  xcvii,!;  CsU,ld; 
cxxxix,9-10;  £ccLix,l;  Iaa.x,15;  xiv,S6-S7 ;  Eiek. 
xviii,4;  Dan.iv,35;  Rom.iz,19-21). 

(9.)  By  a  class  which  afBrm  bis  dominion  over  na- 
tional prosperity  and  adversity  (Exod.  xvii,  14 ;  xxiii, 
25-80;  I>eut.vii,  18;  2  Sam.  xxii,  15;  Ezra  v,  12;  Pen. 
xviii,  18, 14;  Isa.  v,8-30;  xiii,l,  6,  9-82;  xlv,  7;  Jer. 
xxvti,2-8,12,lS;  x)ix,86;  Dan.ii,20,2l, 25^37,88;  r. 
21:  Amoftiii,fl;  Obad.1-4;  Hag.ii,17;  Ze|^i,l4-1»; 
ii,  1-15;  iii,  14-20;  AcUxvii,26). 

(10.)  By  a  class  which  declare  that  he  aonda  bad 
laws  and  base  rulers,  stirs  np  adversaries,  and  sends  ad- 
verriQr  (Judg.ix,22,  38;  1  Kings  xt,  14,23;  xix,15; 
2  Kings  viii,  12;  xviii,25;  xix,25;  xxiv,20;  SChnn. 
XV,  5-6;  Psa.  cv,25;  Isa.  xxu,  17-19;  xxxvu,  36,  27; 
Jer.  xxvii,  6,  7;  xxviii,  14;  xlviii,  11, 12;  Ui,S;  Lam- 
ii,7;  Esek.  XX,  24-26;  Dan.iv,17;  IIoa.xui,U;  iShc 

The  teaching  of  the  mote  tlun  five  hundred  paaMges 
cited  might  be  confirmed,  were  it  necessary,  by  nearlv 
as  many  thousands  more,  showing  with  what  eopbaras 
the  Scriptures  proclaim  the  doctrine  bf  divine  p*ort- 

(lence. 

n.  7'Ae  Docirine  JSxp&ttaeil— 1.  At  /VesersoCm,  or 
that  by  which  all  things  are  kept  in  b«in&  wHh  their 
several  essences  and  fiKultlea,  and  are  enabled  to  act 

according  to  their  respective  natures  (Heb.  i,8>. 

^.  At  Gotvnmat,  or  the  control  of  all  thiqgi  in  tbetr 
several  spheres  of  being  and  acting,  and  directiiie  then 
to  the  ends  wbich  he  proposed  to  btrosdf  in  their  mo- 
tion.   This  government  is — 

(I.)  Immediate;  as  in  tbe  direct  control  of  tbe  mat^ 
riiU  universe  those  modes  of  operation  calM  btrea 
of  natore,  such  as  gravitation,  dectrkily,  etc 

(2.)  Mediate;  as  (a)  in  the  vegetable  world,  \k  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  gemination,  growth,  aod  de- 
cay of  its  organisations;  (o)  in  the  animal  kingdom,  br 
their  controlling  instincts;  (c)  in  intelligent  and  towml 
creatures,  by  means  of  motives.  This  last  is  evidetuly 
the  most  important,  as  well  aa  tbe  most  incompcebenti- 
Ue  fteld  of  divine  providence. 

Tbe  motives  which  a  righteona  and  benevelent  Be- 
ing places  before  his  creatures  can  be  only  thoee  which 
will  directly  tend  to  secure  their  htiliness  and  happiness 
But,  as  freedom  of  tbe  will,  in  the  sense  of  possible  al- 
ternative moral  action,  is  one  of  the  endowmeats  r4 
such  creatures,  and  as  preservation  securea  tbe  foOD- 
tional  activity  of  sncb  will,  whatever  may  icsnir; 
hence  it  fbUowa  that  tboae  holy  motirea  may  be 
garded,  and,  in  such  an  event,  moral  govcrament  mast 
be  abandoned,  or  punitive  and  reformataiy  wmsnrsa 
mast  be  inatitnted  (bat  will  ^^^^^^ 
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ofmoUvefl  to  reiuroree  those  which  have  proved  iiuur- 
ficienL  Heticp,tbe  syMem  of  iiaA(m/ev£I  la  placed  orer 
jgainst  creaiuie-fireedoiD,  both  as  a  check  and  a  eomo- 
liyt,  sod  is  in  tuelf  no  aixugnment  of  Ood's  goodness, 
rioee  it  is  t  necessary  means  to  a  higher  good.  But 
the  problem  of  God's  concurrence  in  moral  evil  is  the 
vexed  question  of  the  ages;  yet,  in  point  of  principle, 
it  is  setUed  iii  the  fact  of  the  crea/ion  of  intelligent  be- 
iogs  with  a  capacity  to  stn  and  liability  to  become  wn- 
oera.  Hence  the  vindication  of  che  divine  character 
is  l^timatdy  the  watk  of  Tkeodtqr,  while  tbedoetrine 
of  pwidence  need  only  explun  God^  oondu^ 

All  moral  evil  eonsiats  in  a  wrong  determination  of 
B  free  will.  God's  purpose  to  preserve  his  creatures 
[4edgee  hie  concurrence  in  such  action  of  the  wilt  only 
ao  far  as  such  concurrence  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  will  to  act  according  to  its  freedom.  The  moral 
chaiaeter  of  the  determinaUon  is  fixed  by  the  cteature, 
and  he  alooe  is  lesponsible  for  it  But  when  the  eht^ 
is  made,  the  mural  character  of  the  determination  is 
complete;  and  neither  the  occurrence  nor  non  -  occur- 
rence of  a  iGMilting  outward  action  can  change,  add  to, 
or  lake  from  the  moral  quality  of  the  originid  volition 
wherein  the  sin  originated  and  was  completed.  As 
Eoon,  however,  as  the  execntioa  cf  a  determination  is 
attempted,  the  creature  steps  outNde  of  his  own  inde- 
pendent and  leqwnriUc  apben^  and  enteia  the  nalm  of 
OoA  providence,  where  is  anunea  the  control  of  all 
events.  The  actions  of  men  (in  distinctitm  from  their 
determinations),  his  control  of  the  Church  and  of  na- 
tiMU,  special  providoices,  the  course  of  nature,  and  the 
worka  of  grace  are  all  included  under  the  general  term 
eratU,  for  which  God  takes  the  absolute  lesponsibility. 
Bcnee  it  will  be  aeen  that  the  distinction  often  drawn 
between  the  permisrive  and  active  providences  of  God 
is  of  DO  practical  value;  and  if  any  such  distinction  be 
aUswed,  it  must  be  by  confining  the  word  "permissive" 
stricdy  to  the  free  volitions  of  the  will,  and  extending 
the  word  "  active"  to  all  evmtt,  as  explained  above. 

In  this  way  alone  can  the  emphatic  statements  of  the 
Soiptoref^  aa  daseified  above,  be  explained  in  harmony 
with  other  passages  which  distinctly  deny  his  complic- 
ity with  evil,  L  e.  in  the  sense  of  moral  wrong.  We 
first  bring  fully  into  view  the  seeming  impeachment 
of  his  attributes  contained  in  the  classes  of  passsges 
above  refened  to,  which  mav  be  epitomized,  in  princi- 
ple, as  foUows:  Exod.iv,2l';  vii,  18;  x,  1,20;  xiv,7; 
Dent,  ii,  80;  xiii,  1-8;  Josh,  xi,  20;  1  Sam.  xri.  14; 
xviu,  10;  xix,  9;  L  Klr^  xii,  16;  xxii,  20  -  22  ;  2 
CAn».xviii,S2;  xxv,80;  PBa.lxxviii,i9;  cv.S&t  Isa. 
vl,»,10;  xix.  14:  xUv,18;  lsvi,4;  Jer.  v1,21;  Ezek. 
iil,  20;  xiv,  9 ;  Amos  iii,  6 ;  Zech.  viii,  10;  2  Thess.  ii, 
11, 12 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  8 ;  Rev.  xvii,  17.  In  striking  contrast 
with  these  stands  tbe  revelatioi^  of  his  character  and 
wotits  in  the  following:  Lev.  xi,4a;  D«ut.  xxxii,  4 ; 
1  SBm.vi,20;  Job  viii,3;  xxxiv,10, 12,23;  xxxvi,  8; 
Psa.v,4;  xi,7;  xxxiii,fi;  Ixxxix,l4;  xcii,  16;  zcrii, 
2;  cxix,  137;  Isa.  v,  16;  Ezek.  xriii,  29;  Hab.  i.  18; 
Zqih.iti,&;  Bom.ii,2,6,6;  James  i,tS;  1  Pet.i,16,16; 
Bev.xvi,?. 

Tmth  cannot  be  inharmonions,  mnch  Ims  contradic- 
tory; therefore,  there  must  be  some  possible  reconcil- 
iation of  these  apparently  conflicting  statements.  We 
And  that  reconciliadon  in  the  divided  sovereignty  which 
sUowa  man  tn  be  supreme  within  the  sphere  of  his  vo- 
HiioB,  and  atCfibutea  all  outaide  of  the  mere  menul  foct 
of  h«e-wiQ  deteminatioM  to  the  will  and  operation  or 
co-operation  tif  God.  Upon  any  other  hypothesis  it  is 
not  powiUe  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between  divine 
and  hnman  responsibility;  and  therefore, if  this  be  de- 
nied, the  hope  of  constructing  any  consistent  doctrine 
of  divine  prorirtence  must  be  abandoned. 

in.  8ome0^eeliimiCoiuidereAr~<H9fiiioni.  Ifprov- 
laenee  bt  the  care  exercised  over  his  ere  stare*  by  a  God 
of  infinite  goodness  and  purity,  he  cannot  be  implicated 
in  tbe  wicked  actions  of  men.  Atuwer.  As  a  matter  of 
bd|be  is  eonceined  in  tbem,^  th^  could  not  exist; 


for,  were  be  to  refuse  the  concurrence  of  his  upholding 
power,  men  would  drop  into  non-existence.  Again,  tbe 
ot^eetion  la  destroyed  by  contidering  that  aeHotu  have 
no  moral  ckarader  wkaiever,  as  Iwtweeo  the  ereaturs 
and  the  Creator,  such  character  being  vested  entirely 
in  tbe  volitions  of  the  will  (rora  which  the  actions  re- 
sult. Therefore,  God  can  use  tbe  wicked  actions  of 
men  as  he  does  any  other  indilTerent  thing,  provided 
that  bis  own  purpoae  in  using  them  be  right,  which  no 
one  dilutes. 

Obf^ioit  i.  God's  majesty  is  degraded  by  the  aa- 
aumption  contained  In  the  doctrine  of  providence,  viz. 
that  he  is  interested  in  all  the  minutin  of  n^ure.  A  »- 
tver.  If  he  has  created  faculties  or  forces,  nothing  that 
they  can  evolve  can  be  unworthy  of  his  care;  brides, 
things  which  seem  to  men  most  insignificant  are  often 
causalively  linked  with  stupendous  results.  Again,  the 
revelathMis  of  the  mienaeope  prove  that  tbe  infinitest- 
mal  are  embraced  within  the  awe^  of  Oie  same  laws 
that  pervade  the  inflnitCiand  hence  are  tntder  the  sane 
benign  care.  Further,  the  impression  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  Infinite  Intelligence,  comprehennve  as  it  may 
be,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  rolling  spheres  and 
interlocking  systems  of  the  universe,  is,  after  all,  less 
profound  than  that  which  results  from  tracing  his  hand- 
iwork in  the  conformation  of  the  beautifully  wrought 
ahdla  of  the  animalcula,  and  their  otqnisite'Ufie-sppli- 
ancee  iuid  adjustments,  which  only  the  roost  poweifbl 
glasses  can  reveal  to  human  sight. 

Objection  8.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  end  tbe  sf> 
fliclions  of  the  righteous  are  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position of  a  Just  and  holy  providence^  AimDer.  The 
equal  dispensation  which  the  objection  aesnmes  to  be 
neoessaiy  under  the  goremment  of  God  is  an  impossi> 
Ulity;  for  the  alltctions  and  Intereita  of  men  are  ao 
interlocked  that  exact  justke  could  rarely,  if  ever,  ^ 
meted  to  the  transgmsor  without  involving  conse- 
quences to  others  which  would  be  undeserved.  Again, 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  if  they  continue  in  their 
evil  courses,  is  alw^s  a  curse  to  them  in  the  end ;  and 
God's  processes  should  not  be  coodemned  witU  their 
final  issue  is  known.  On  the  otha  hand,  the  adversi- 
ties of  the  righteous  have  attending  or  fdlowlng  com- 
pensations which  satisfy  (hem  that  all  is  right;  and  if 
those  who  are  chiefly  interested  are  content,  the  oljeo- 
tion  of  the  mere  obaerver  should  be  esteemed  of  lUtlc 
weight 

O^Ktkm  4.  It  is  allt^ced  that  tbe  laws  of  nature  saf- 
fidentiy  account  for  the  order  of  nature ;  therefore,  a 
[HDvidenoe  is  not  neeeasBry.  Anneer.  The  lawn  vt 
nature  are  only  the  regular  order  which  to  found  to 
subust,  termed  laws  because  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
changes  which  occur.and  ugnify  certain  results  of  pow- 
er, but  not  power  itself — effects,  bat  not  their  caoses. 
These  onifnmiities  are,  therefore,  only  modes  in  which 
the  self-existent  controls  the  contingent,  the  manner  in 
which  God  manipulates  his  material  creation. 

IV.  HiBfortf  of  Ike  DoetHt/f^Tbe  idea  of  a  anperin- 
tendtng  or  controlling  Providence  has  appeared  under 
various  forms^  sometimes  scarcely  recf^isable,  depend- 
ing largely  upon  the  culture  of  the  age  and  the  state  of 
philosophical  speculation  at  the  time. 

1.  The  primitive  view,  held  during  the  childhood  of 
superstition,  identified  the  gods  with  the  elements  of 
nature  Thus  Zeus,  or  Dia,  wiginally  meant  n^,  and 
was  worshipped  aa  a  god,  afterwards  known  aa  Ju{dter, 
or  Jove,  and  by  the  ^naanites  and  Babylonians  called 
Baal,  Bel,  or  Belus.  The  forth  was  slso  worshipped  as 
Demeter  and  Cybele,  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  Her- 
tha;  the  $ea  as  Neptune;  the  tun  as  Phoebus,  or  Apol- 
lo ;  the  fliooN  as  Disna ;  light  as  Indra.  Fire  as  Agni 
and  summer  heat  as  Donner,  or  Thor,  are  other  in- 
stances^ in  varloas  localities,  of  the  wonhfp  pidd  to  the 
elements  or  forces  of  nature  as  gods,  each  being  accred- 
ited a  providence  of  its  own.  In  the  childhood  of  Oc- 
cidental philosophy  also,  the  Ionian  philosophicsl  phys- 
icistB  of  Greece,  in  thor  search  for  thrwin^rier^ioas 
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cxiatenee  abould  giv«  a  rttkNwl  explinatkni  of  all 
thtnga  (called  the  Beginning,  or  Fint  Caiute),  identified 
it  with  anme  eletnenta  of  nature,  as  tbe  "  Water"  of 
Thalesand  Hippo  of  Samoa;  tbe  "Air"  of  Anaximennj 
the  "Air-Intelligence"  of  Di<^neB  of  ApoUonia  and 
IdauB  of  Himera.  Her  mathenutical  philMophera,  tbe 
I^rthagoreana,  loirited  fur  thia  fint  caiiae  in  incwporeal 
eleniciiu,  as  in  tbe  "Numben"  of  Pythagoiaa  and  tbe 
Infinite"  of  Aiiaximander.  Tbe  Eteatica— tnetapbya- 
ical  philoaophers — regarded  the  worid  as  the  mani- 
festation of  God,  as  in  tbe  "Sphere"  of  Xenophanea, 
Parmenidea,  and  Zeno ;  while  the  dualisin  of  (he  "  Fire- 
ether"  of  Heraclitus,  and  the  "  Love-mingler"  of  Emped- 
oclei  and  Auaxagorae,  and  the  malerialiain  of  the  "At- 
onu"  of  Leucippua  and  Democritus  were  ^ilar  in  their 
pantbeiatia  notiora^  and  eontuned  the  idea  of  a  provi- 
dence  in  but  a  very  crude  and  unaaiisfactoiy  form. 
The  Stoica  taught  that  the  working  force  in  tbe  uni- 
verae  is  God ;  the  oonaciousneM  of  the  univerae  b  De- 
ity ;  the  human  soul  is  a  part  of  the  Deity,  or  an  em- 
anation from  him. 

3.  When  the  distinction  between  irregular  and  furtu- 
Itoua  "  phenomena  ajid  the  unifonnitics  of  nature  became 
dear,  the  last  were  regarded  as  independent  processes, 
Imken  in  upon  by  tbe  interferences  of  the  gods,  who 
were  mdowfd  with  humm pcunon;  such  inUrferences 
being  the  chances,  accidents,  irregularities,  etc,  of  nat- 
ure." Thus  Minerva  was  tbe  goddess  of  wisdom ;  Mars, 
the  god  of  war;  Mercury,  the  god  of  eloquence  and 
traffic ;  Pan,  the  god  of  t«rror ;  Lavema,  the  goddess 
of  thi<>ves;  TenuB  tbe  goddess  of  beauty;  Cupid,  the 
god  of  loret  Nemena,  OC  TengcanoCi  etc. 

8.  Tbe  next  advance  was  to  the  conception  of  one 
supreme  God,  infinite  in  his  perfections  and  works ;  a 
sovereign  Ruler  bestowing  rewards  aud  inflicting  penal- 
ties by  uAing  nature  as  the  instrument  of  bit  will,  he 
b(ing  a  power  above  nature,  and  interfering  with  its 
processes  at  bis  pleasure.  This  seems  to  have  been  in 
part  the  view  of  Socrates,  and  was  tbe  Jodaieal  notion 
modtOed  into  special  or  general  providences  aoenrding 
to  personal  interest  in  the  event  That  the  Christian 
Church  adopted  this  view  in  tbe  main  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  confessions 
of  foitb  of  Irenieus  and  TertuUian,  and  the  Nicmo- 
ConsUnUnnpolitan  symbol  (A.D.  82fi  and  861,  the  only 
general  confession  covering  tbe  whole  Aeld  of  systematic 
^vinity  during  1500  years),  contun  no  restatement  of 
tbe  doctrine. 

Tbe  Catholic  Church  added  to  this  view  the  dogma 
of  Church  infallibility,  for  which  the  Protestants  sub- 
stituted that  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  both 
presupposing  special  providential  watchfulness. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  determinate  concumu  advocated 
by  John  Scutus  Erigena  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  9th  cen- 
tury holds  that  there  are  two  cansM  in  all  effects^  tbe 
first  bong  in  and  not  merely  with  the  second,  ao  that 
the  first  cause,  and  not  tbe  second,  makes  the  act  what 
it  is,  Augustine,  tbe  Schoolmen,  tbe  Tbomista,  and 
Dominicans  in  the  Latin  Cburcb,  the  Lutherans,  Re- 
formed, and  most  Calvinistic  divines  in  tbe  Protestant 
Cburcb  have  supported  it,  but  in  such  sense  that  the 
moral  quality  of  a  sinful  act  ta  referred  to  the  creature, 
and  tbe  effectual  cause  of  the  act  only  to  God.  Gtnerai 
eoneurtas  is  a  modification  of  tbe  foregoing  view,  and 
holds  that  Goil  sustains  creatures  and  their  powers,  and 
excites  them  to  set  according  to  their  nature.  The 
Franciscans  and  Jesuits,  among  the  Romanists,  and  tbe 
Bemonsiranta  and  later  Arminians,  among  the  Protes- 
tants, have  advocated  this  theory. 

A.  CarteMus,  Halebrancbe,  and  Bayle  developed  tbe 
eoncursuB  into  the  occananaliMm  of  philoaopheiB,  which 
represents  God  as  the  sole  actor,  the  creature  only  fui^ 
nishing  him  an  occasion  to  act,  and  bring  merely  tbe 
instrument  by  which  he  absolutely  and  irrewstibly  ac- 
complishes his  own  designs.  Tbe  dependence  of  the 
creature  upon  the  Creator,  superseding  alt  efficiency  of 
second  causes,  as  held     Scbleiermacher  and  the  achool 


to  which  he  belongi^  Sdiwriaer  and  Dr.  Eiamoitt,  tIm 
Mfies  tbem  practically  with  tbe  Occanonaliats. 

6.  Leifonita  rejected  the  concursus  and  Cntesiaa 
views,  and  propounded  the  theory  of  Pre-auMitke4 
Uurmotu/,  somewhat  akin  in  its  radical  idea  to  the 
"Anima  Muodi"  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  tbe  Akz- 
aodrian  School;  the  *<  Aicbaua"  of  Cwndina  Agrip|M» 
Paraodsus,  and  Tou  Hetmont ;  the  **  piincipiimi  hylar- 
cbicum"  Henry  Bfore ;  the  "  plastic  nature"  of  GuA* 
worth,  and  the  "unconscious  orgamaing  intelligence* 
lately  advocated  by  Dr.  Laycock  and  Hr.  Umpfay. 
This  theory  holds  that  there  are  two  worUs,  mauer 
and  mmd,  each  incapable  of  acting  upon  tbe  other,  yes 
both  so  adjusted  to  each  other  by  a  divinely  pre-ai^ 
ranged  banoooy  that  volition  and  muscular  eoBivactioa 
are  contemporaiMous.  The  voUtkm  would  exiaC  joaa 
tbe  same  without  the  oootaction,  and  the 
moii-ement  would  take  place  Just  the  same  without  the 
volition,  each  being  moved  by  a  force  within,  bat  tbe 
prearranged  harmony  secures  that  they  shall  seemiii^ 
stand  related  as  cause  and  effecL  God  is  a  being  at  in- 
finite perfections,  and  tbe  imperfieciiuna  of  creatioa  sn 
accounted  for  the  natun  the  monada  ef  wkU 
souls  and  bodies  are  composed. 

7.  Diirandus,  in  the  14th  centur?',  proposed  tbe  «^■ 
ckoMcal  theory,  which  affirms  the  independent  aorivi^ 
of  God*s  creatures  in  the  use  of  powers  given  to  them  at 
their  creation — like  a  wound-up  clock  which  goes  of  it- 
self. It  has  been  advocated  by  Scotus,  Richard  Baxter, 
and  others  Cloeely  akin  to  this  is  the  theorv  of  aoch 
writers  as  Prof.  Tyndall,  Dr.  H.  Bence  J<M>e%  aod  Dr. 
Baatiaa,  concerning  "mdeeolar  aUractioiis  and  xt-^A- 
sioas  onnnunicated  to  matter  tA  the  cteaUoo."  Ita  «- 
ire  me  panthdstie  derehipBent  b  found  in  the  *'ae3F- 
evolving  powers  of  nature"  of  Owen,  Huxley,  aod  B»- 
den  Powell. 

8.  Another  view  represents  God  as  an  all-perfect  be- 
ing, tbe  upholder  of  all  things,  but  denies  hia  inteifa- 
ence  with  the  laws  of  nature  in  miracles,  and  maintluaa 
that  hiB  only  interposition  is  by  unng  natural  caaaca  to 
efllect  his  purposea.  Thus  providence  is  law,  and  bo  iiH 
terpositiona  are  possible  unless  provided  for  in  tbe  nat- 
ure of  the  uniformities.  Thus  Hippocrates,  the  coo- 
lemporary  of  Socrates,  regarded  all  phenomena  as  both 
divine  aiid  snentifically  detMminable,  Anaxagotxa,  in 
his  "Anangii^  Int^goice,"  held  substantially  to  thia 
view.  Dnneanaon  (iVDPidffHe  of  God)  is  a  stroag 
modem  advocate  of  this  theory. 

9.  Tbe  Hind-efficiency  Theory  denies  that  there  an 
any  phvHcal  forces  apart  from  mind,  cither  divine  or 
created.  The  only  efficiency  in  the  material  universe 
is  the  ever-operating  will  of  God.  Dr.  Samud  Clarke, 
Dugald  Stewart,  John  Vesley,  Nitzsch,  Mullw,  Chal- 
mers, Harris,  Young,  Whedon,  Channing,  Manitteaa, 
Hedge,  Wbewdl,  Baafom.  Praf.  Talloch,  Sit  John  Bctv 
schel,  the  duke  of  Arg>-ll.  Ifr.  Wallace,  Proctor,  Crock- 
er, and  many  among  the  ablest  recent  writtfs  have  de- 
fended this  view. 

10.  Tbe  true  doctrine  represents  God  as  a  being  of 
infinite  perfections,  upholding  all  things  by  a  direct  ex- 
ercise of  bis  potency;  tbe  uniformities  of  nature  as  his 
orditujty  method  of  working;  ita  irr^laHtits  ha 
method  upon  occauooal  conditions;  its  iRtfrfrraiott, 
his  method  under  the  pressure  of  a  higher  law,  which 
law  is  tbe  necessary  manifestation  of  his  own  nature. 
It  thus  adopu  tbe  Judaic  view  of  God's  perfections,  and 
the  complete  subservience  of  nature  to  hb  will ;  admits 
the  gmrral  eoneurnu,  especially  as  relates  to  the  free- 
dom of  tbe  finite  will,  accepta  tbe  Law  theory  in  its 
application  to  miracka,  and  sustains  the  Hind-effineney 
theory,  with  the  distuiet  disclaimer  of  panthcwtic  lean- 
inga  in  tbe  admiarion  of  the  separate  existence  of  mate- 
rial substance. 

V.  Spedai  or  Par^adar  Prwidfncr. — FrovidaMe  has 
been  defined  as  the  wisdom  Mid  power  which  God 
continually  exercises  in  the  preservation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world  for  the  ciuk^hich  be.  pnpoaes  to 
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ico(iiB[dulL  Spedal  pioridence  consisU  in  sucb  pw- 
LjcoUr  exbtbitaonB  of  hia  wutlom  and  power  in  emcr- 
gtnein  u  an  ^V-wtft**^  to  awaken  the  coovicduD  uf 
hii  iaumt  in  and  gnaidiamhip  over  hia  craUareB. 

L  Proa/^tht  doctrine  in  qontioa  is  prored  hy  the 
foDowiflg  oonrideratiMu:  (1.)  It  ta  necewarily  included 

10  tbe  goneral  proridence  already  esUbliabed.  (See 
ibove.)  The  whole  ia  made  up  of  parti.  If  God  has 
no  care  uf  the  whole,  he  has  oone  of  the  parts.  If  he 
bas  for  tbe  whole,  the  parU  are  included.  Further— 
tbe  tad  whidt  he  propoeea  to  aeeampliBh  in  proridence 
it  the  rerdation  of  hlmadf  aa  inOnitdy  worthy  of  tbe 
lore  ofbia  eraatnrea:  Thia  ne«da  a  apMial  pnyidenoe. 
Uorcorer,  a  God  wbo  does  not  can  fiiraa  aa  indlviduale 

11  tantamount  to  no  God. 

(2.)  Special  providence  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  of 
prayer.  Prayer  is  an  instincL  Tbe  Scriptures  direct 
that  inatioct  by  couptiug  with  the  encouragement  to 
pny  tbe  announcement  of  a  special  providence  that 
watdKS  orer  tbe  very  hain  of  our  heads,  thus  making 
ipceial  ptovidmee  Che  com^dement  nt  pnyer.  Pnyer 
without  a  qjedal  providence  to  note  and  reward  would 
be  a  mere  mockery  of  our  impotence.  Moreover,  the 
eolarged  charter  of  prayer -privilege  given  to  believers 
under  tbe  (Gospel  dispenaation  is  a  peraonal  appluialUMt 
of  the  Old-TesC  docirina  of  fecial  providence  over  tbe 
Jewish  aolsra,  Tliat  pnviileooe  had  relation  to  tbe 
oovenant  detailed  in  Dent,  xxvi-xzx;  this  privilege  is 
conveyed  in  socb  pnmiaes  as  Matt,  vii,  7-1 1  i  xviii,19i 
xzi,22;  Mark  xi,  24;  John  xt,7;  Heb.  iv,  16;  James 
V,  15;  1  John  v,  14, 15;  and,  bdng  such,  it  neceaaartly 
irapliea  such  special  watch-care  aa  was  involved  in  the 
Uoaaie  covenant  cited  above.   See  Pkaybb. 

(3.)  Tbe  same  doctrine  is  inferred  from  the  father- 
hood of  God.  The  denial  of  hia  fatherhood  changes 
lun  into  a  desolate  abstractiop,  tbe  contemplation  of 
whieh  pours  an  ice-floe  over  the  tide  of  human  trusts, 
and  causes  us  to  feel  that  we  are  "  orphaned  children  in 
a  godless  world."  But  "Aa  a  father  pitteth  his  children, 
K>  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him"  oomes  to  us 
genial  with  the  warmth  of  a  sympathy  and  care  that 
we  can  appreciate  and 'confide  iiu 

(4.)  Ic  is  involved  in  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Tbe 
propitiatory  sacrifice — as  prefigured  in  the  separate  sac- 
rifices for  each— was  for  men,  not  en  mast,  but  aa  indi- 
viduals, thus  furnishing  the  greatest  possible  evidence 
of  care  in  the  tntereets  of  utmost  moment  to  the  aouL 
The  agency  by  which  thia  sacrifice  ia  conveyed  to  the 
mind— the  Holy  Spirit — ia  likewise  personal  in  his  min- 
istiy  of  impre^on,  and  aa  personal  in  hia  communica- 
tion of  tbe  remedial  efflcac^  nf  the  one  alooemenl,  tbua 
demonstratiog  in  appeal  and  in  succmr  the  loving  care 
of  God. 

(5.)  It  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as  clearly  as 
the  biographies  of  its  noted  character^  such  as  Joseph, 
Samoel,  EUjah,  Ruth,  Esther,  Daniel,  etc,  can  illustrate 
it,  and  prociairoed  as  strongly  aa  such  texts  as  Luke  xii, 
fi-7,  2S-31  can  express  it,  and  enforced  aa  powerfully 
aa  such  prayer- examples  aa  Tkt/rieiid  aeMig  bread 
and  Tie  la^ust  judge  can  impress  it. 

(6.)  It  is  illustrated  in  the  experienoea  of  Christians 
of  avery  age,  until  George  Neumark'a  hymn — 

"  Leave  God  to  order  all  thy  ways, 
And  hope  In  bim,  whnte'er  betide ; 
Tbou'lt  find  htm  lu  the  evil  dan 

An  aD-snfllclent  strength  and  gnide. 
Who  irasta  In  Ood**  nnchaofring  love, 
Bailds  on  tbe  rock  that  nangJit  can  move"— 

baa  become  a  type  of  a  distinct  class  uf  literature  both 
in  verve  and  prose  that  ia  inexpressibly  sweet  to  the 
experienced  believer,  and  of  untold  value  to  those  who 
are  weak  in  faith. 

2.  Tbe  moral  nart  of  the  doctrine  are— (1.)  It  deters 
from  sin.  Thcon  of  Alexandria  taught  that  "a  fall 
pMBoanon  of  God's  aeeing  everything  w«  do  is  the 
MKHignt  incentive  to  virtue and  ha  advised  Ae  dvll 
naglatnte  to  place  tb«  inscription  at  the  eonmi  of  the 
street*— 


"  Ood  seeth  thee,  O  sinner  r 
A  full  belief  in  spedal  providence  places  that  inacrip- 
lioD  not  upon  the  comers  of  the  atieeta,  but  within  the 
chambers  of  the  meoaoty. 

(2.)  It  excites  watdifulneii  foe  hia  interpodt:ons. 
Abraham,  after  Mount  Moriah;  tbe  three  Hebrewa,  af- 
ter tbe  fiery  furnace;  Daniel,  after  the  liona'  den ;  Kli- 
jah,  afler  Cherith'a  cave,  never  Auled  to  look  for  other 
deliverancea  in  the  time  of  need. 

(B.)  It  ^ves  the  assurance  that  all  is  right  in  onr 
present  dreumstancea,  in  view  of  tbe  disdfd&e  needed* 
and  the  final  adjustment  of  rewards  and  penalties. 

(4.)  It  leads  to  cheerful  tntU  in  all  trials,  and  tbua 
sweetens  tbe  bitter  draughts  of  life. 

(&)  It  inspires  with  hope  in  emergencies,  and  thus 
enables  the  believer  to  meet  unforeseen  exigendes  with 
all  his  resources  of  mind  and  faith  at  baud,  confident, 
buoyant,  and  if  possible  conquering. 

(6.)  It  imparts  a  patience  that  outlasts  adrersittei^ 
a  fortitude  that  yields  to  no  disaster,  and  a  confidence 
that  emerges  unscathed  from  all  fnmaoea  of  trial 

VIL  AiteraMre.— We  dte  in  alphabetical  order  a 
portion  only  tbe  very  numerous  works  extant  on  this 
subject :  Aquinas,  Summa  TheoL  p.  i,  q.  15,  art.  iii ; 
Backeros,  IM  Dei  Piwidentia  cirea  MaL ;  Bairus,  De 
Prvv.  Dei  etna  Peccata  Homimm;  Bexa,  De  Prov.  Dei 
area  Bt$  Tenqiorakti  Bormann,  Lekre  der  Vorathugt 
tbe  same,  Betraehtvagen  Our  dia  mcAf^jriftn  H'orAnten 
der  RtHgim;  Chrjraostom,  De  Providentia  Dei;  Clem- 
ent, Strom,  vi,  17,  p.  821  sq. ;  De  Mar^  Gotu$veHheir' 
diffung  iiber  die  Zuiauung  del  Botea ;  De  Vries,  Exerd- 
talioHei  Rationales ;  F^dtatna,  Moira  oder  vber  die  ffvtt- 
liche  Vortehuty;  F&r  AiAtUr  Gottee  (Lond.  1780);  G<^ 
mari  Coaciiialio  Dod.  OrtAodoxm  de  ProvideiUia  ;  H  ugo. 
of  SU  Victor,  De  Sacram.  c.  19-21 ;  Jacobi,  BetradiitM' 
gen  iUer  die  iteiem  AbndUeH  Gotlee ;  Jerome,  Coaunmr. 
in  Aiaeiie,e.  I;  Junilins^ /)e /Wftftaa />yM /Kpums, bk. 
ii,  c  8  sq.;  KSppen,  Die  Bibd  ein  Werk  der  gottlickm 
Writheii;  Lactantiua, />e  Via  Dei,  c  18;  the  same,  De 
Opijido  Dei,  vel  Formatvme  Uomim;  c  5-17 ;  Leibnitx, 
Eaai»  de  Thetx^ie;  Martinti  Com.  de  Gubematione 
Mundi;  MuUer,  Brie/e  iiber  das  Sludium  der  Witaen- 
eduijl^betomiert der Ge§chichte(Zanch,  1796);  Neme-, 
sius,  De  Naiura  HonUidi,  c  42  bc(.  ;  Plutarch,  De  Sera, 
yuminit  Vindida ;  Recheiibergius,  De  Prov.  Dei  circa 
Minima;  Salvianns  Mauilienijis,  Xle  Gubematitme  Dei 
nve  de  Prov.;  Sanders,  Cebtr  die  Voriehutig;  Schrockh, 
Di*p.  Hiitorica  circa  Providentiam  Dirinam,  quando  et 
quam  dare  loquatur  {Tttemberg»,  1776);  Soieca,  De 
Providentia,  De  Bm^ime  ;  Theodoiet,  Sermonet  de  Pro~ 
videatia ;  Turrettini  Di—ertaiumet,  diss.  4, 5, 6 ;  Twisse, 
Vindicatio  Providentia  Dei;  Viret,  De  Ui  Pi-oridence; 
Weismanntis,  De  Prov.  Dd  ootdra  Maium;  ZoUikofer, 
JietnuAtmi(/m  tiier  dtu  U^t  in  der  Wtlt.    (S.  H,  P.) 

Provldetloe,  Nniu  of.  a  community  of  young 
women  at  Paris,  established  about  the  year  1647  by 
Madame  Polaillon  fur  the  reception  of  poor  virgins  who 
might  otherwise  be  exposed,  through  poverty,  to  the 
temptations  of  the  world.  This  pious  lady,  having 
formed  the.  design,  was  discouraged  from  [msecuting  ic 
by  sevml  persons,  who  represented  to  ber  that  she  had 
notathndsufBdenttocarryiton;  to  whom  she  refdied 
that  Providence  should  be  her  fund;  and  accordingly, 
having  succeeded  in  her  undertaking,  she  gave  to  her 
community  the  name  of  The  A'tma  nf  Providence. 

Pttninoft,  properly  an  outlying  ponion  of  an  eX' 
tended  empire,  such  as  the  Persian  or  Roman.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  points  of  con- 
Uct  which  this  word  presents  with  Biblical  history  and 
literature. 

I.  (ni'f'vajmediadh;  Sept  x^pa ;  ^ulg-  proviada.) 
In  the  OU  Teat,  this  term  first  appears  in  connection 
with  tbe  wars  betweoi  Ahab  and  Ben-hadad  (1  Kings 
XX,  14, 16, 19).  The  victory  of  the  former  was  gained 
chiefly  "by  tbe  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  prov- 
ioee%"  i.  e<  ptobaidy  of  tbe  ehie&  of  tribe*  IT 
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eountiy,  ncogniung  the  Bopreroacy  tit  Atub,  and  hav- 
ing a  comcDuii  tntereat  with  the  Israelilea  in  rousting 
the  attacks  of  Syria.  They  are  specially  distinguished 
in  ver.  16  from  "  the  children  uf  Israel."  Not  the  hosts 
of  Ahab.  but  the  youngest  warriors  ("  armor-bearers," 
Keil,  adloc)  of  the  land  uf  Jephtbah  »nd  Klijah,  fight- 
ing with  A  feaikas  faith,  were  to  cany  off  the  ^wty  of 
the  battle  (compw  Ewikl,  Cetek.  iu,  492). 

More  commonly  the  word  is  useid  of  the  diviuons  of 
the  Cbaldnan  (Dan.  ii,  49;  iii,  1, 80)  and  the  Perwui 
kingdom  (Eua  ii,  1 ;  Neh.  vii,  6 ;  Esth.  i,  1, 22 ;  ii,  8, 
etc).  The  occuirence  of  the  word  in  Eccles,  ii,  8;  v,  8, 
has  been  noted  as  an  indication  of  the  later  date  now 
fteqnently  ascribed  to  that  bode  The  facta  aa  to  the 
adminittnUon  of  the  l^eiriao  proTlneea  which  oome 
within  our  view  in  these  passBges  are  chiefly  these: 
Each  pnvinoe  had  its  own  governor,  who  cwnmuiii- 
cated  more  or  less  regularly  with  the  central  authority 
for  instructiona  (Ezra  iv  and  v).  Thus  Tatnai,  govern- 
or of  the  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
applied  to  Darius  to  know  how  he  was  to  act  as  to  the 
eonflictwg  claims  of  the  Aphaiaacbitea  and  the  Jews 
(Esra  ▼).  Each  prorinoe  baid  ita  own  syatem  of  floancc, 
subject  to  the  king's  direction  (Herod,  iil,  89).  The 
"  treasurer"  was  ordered  to  spend  a  given  amonnt  upon 
the  Israelites  (Ezra  vii,  22),  and  to  exempt  them  from 
an  Uxea  (vii,  24).  See  Tax.  The  total  number  of 
the  provinces  is  given  at  127  (Esth.  i,  1;  viii,  9). 
Through  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  there  was  i 
carried  something  like  a  postal  ^stem.  The  king's  cou-  ! 
rien  (/3ij3Xti>fopo(,  the  ayyapot  of  Herod,  viii,  98)  con-  i 
veyed  hts  letters  or  decrees  (Esth.  i,  22;  iii,  18).  From  . 
all  provinces  concubines  were  collected  for  his  harem  (ii,  I 
8).  Horses,  mules,  or  dromedaries  were  employed  on  { 
this  service  (viii,  10),  (Comp.  Herod,  viii,  98 ;  Xenoph. 
Qrrop.  viii,  6;  Heeren's /*er«ian«,  ch.  ii.)  The  word  is 
used,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  the  smaller  sections  of 
a  saUapy  rather  than  of  the  satrapy  itaelt  White  the 
provineca  are  127,  the  eatrapia  are  wily  SO  (Herod, 
iii,  89).  The  Jews  who  returned  from  Babylon  are  de- 
sctibed  as  **chilcbea  of  the  prortnce"  (Em  ii,  1 ;  Neh. 
▼ii,  <),  and  had  a  aeparate  governor  [aee  Tibshatha] 
of  tt^  own  race  (Esra  ii,  68 ;  Neh.  v,  14;  viii,  9) ; 
wfaUe  thqr  were  subject  to  the  ntrap  (Pns)  of  the  whole 
province  west  of  the  Euphrates  (Eara  v,  7 ;  vi,  6). 

2.  (Krapxia.)  In  the  New  Test,  we  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  administration  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  classification  given  by  Strabo 
(xvii,  p.  840)  of  provinces  Urapxlai)  supposed  to  need 
militaiy  control,  and  therefore  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate government  of  the  Cmar,  and  those  still  belong- 
ing theoretically  to  the  republic,  and  administered  by 
the  senate,  and  of  the  laUer  again  into  proconsular 
{iwoTucat)  and  pr«torian  (vrpanryicai),  is  reoi^ised, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acta 
See  PttoctiR-VTOR.  Cyrenius  (Quirinus)  was  the  q^E/iMV 
of  Syria  (Luke  ii,  2),  the  word  being  in  this  case  used 
for  prases  or  proconsul.  HIate  was  the  qyi^wv  of  the 
sub-province  of  Jud»a  (Luke  iii,  I ;  Matt,  xxvii,  2,  etc), 
as  procurator  with  the  power  of  a  legatus ;  and  the  same 
title  is  given  to  bis  successon^  Felix  and  Festus  (Acta 
xxiii,  24;  xzv,  1;  xxvi,  80).  The  governors  of  the 
senatorial  provinces  of  Cyprus,  Achaia,  and  Asia,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  rightly  descrilieil  as  Av^virarot, 
proconsuls  (Acts  xiii,7;  xviii,12;  xix,3H).  In  the  two 
former  cases  the  province  had  been  originally  an  impe- 
rial one,  but  had  been  transferred — Cyprxis  by  Augustus 
(Dio  Cass,  liv,  4),  Achai*  by  Claudius  (Sueton.  CiauJ. 
25)_to  the  senate.  The  erpar^oi  of  Acta  xvi,  22 
(A.  V.  "  magistrates"),  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
duumviri,  or  prstors,  of  a  Roman  colony.  The  duty  of 
the  legati  and  other  provincial  governors  to  report  spe- 
cial cases  to  the  emperor  is  recognised  in  Acts  xxv,  36, 
and  furnished  the  groundwork  for  the  spurious  Acta 
PHaH.  See  Pilate.  The  right  of  any  Roman  citizen 
to  appeal  from  a  provincial  governor  to  the  emperor 


meets  us  as  asserted  by  Ruil  (xxr,  11).  In  tlie  comai 
(ffv/i^ovXtov)  of  AcU  xxv,  12  we  reo^nise  the  aas»- 
ors  who  were  appointed  to  take  pan  in  the  jodidal 
functions  of  the  governor.  The  authority  of  the 
tuB,  proconsul,  or  procurator,  extended,  it  need  hardly 
he  said,  to  ca[ntal  punishment  (subject,  iu  the  e«se  of 
Roman  dtiiena,  to  the  tight  (rf  appeal),  and,  in  wtoet 
cases,  the  power  of  inllicting  it  bdonged  to  biin  ^du- 
sively.  It  waa  necessary  lot  the  Simbcdfin  to  gna 
Pilate's  consent  to  the  execution  of  our  Lord  (Jobn 
xviii,  81).  The  strict  letter  of  the  law  forbade  gorem- 
ors  of  provinces  to  take  their  wives  with  them,  but  ibe 
cases  of  Pilate's  wife  (Matt,  xxvii,  19)  and  DnuUla  (Arts 
xxiv,  24)  show  that  it  had  falkn  into  disaae^  Taciioa 
(Ann.  iii,  83, 84)  records  an  anancecsBTiil  attempt  to  re- 
vive the  old  practice.  See  Paoocmsin. 

PROVINCE  is,  in  eodariastieal  language,  the  joria- 
dic^n  of  an  arcbbisbc^  See  Diocbsb. 

ProvinclaL  The  local  stqterior  of  die  mosiasterics 
(abbot,  guardian,  prior,  etc.)  stands  under  the  smpeiria- 
ion  of  tbedtstrict  Baperi<MB,or«l;/Eaiton;  these ai«sab- 
ordinated  to  the  supcriorKMT the  province,  prftr«K*ai6^ 
who  are  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  grmrwvt 
of  tke  orHer,  the  he^  of  the  wlude  community. 

PxovlllClal  CotineUa  is  the  name  given  to  ihe 
synods  held  by  the  bishops  of  a  single  eccksiaMiral 
province,  and  presided  over  by  the  metropolitan.  Tb« 
ecclesiastical  superior  of  the  province  convokes  the  raaa- 
ciL  The  resolutions  of  provlndal  cooncib  in  matters  mf 
discipline  have  legal  force  only  within  the  limits  of  rheir 
own  province.  In  respect  to  matters  of  faith,  thtir  rtm- 
olutions,  like  those  of  the  national  councils,  are  dcciaiTe 
(Mily  when  they  have  been  oopAnned  bj  tht  pope  aod 
accepted  by  the  whole  Church. 

Provinolftl  Synod.  See  Stkodu 

Proriaio  Canonlca.  See  Pbovuiof. 

PtovlBion  (lA  provino)  is,  io  caooo  law,  the  be- 
stowal of  an  cederiastical  btm^iee  (q.  v.). 

I.  /■  the  Roman  CttihoHe  Ckur^  It  involves  tfaa  rrp- 
ular  collation  (q.  v.)  of  the  ecclesiastical  fuocliooa.  Any 
of  its  ecclesiastical  c^oes  can  only  he  thus  lawfully  «t>- 
tained  from  a  competent  superior. 

1,  Extad  and  Cl(Ut\ficatio»,—{\.)  The  " provision'* 
includea  three  stage*— (<>)  dMi^ation  of  the  per- 
son on  whom  the  benefice  b  bestowed  {drngmatio  fn-- 
aome) ;  (ft)  the  collation  of  the  office  itadf  {eeOaHo  sire 
in^Uutio  oanomea),  for  higher  offices  by  papal  confim*- 
tion,  for  inferior  functions  by  episcopal  institntioii :  and 
(c)  the  act  of  putting  the  nominee  in  posseasioii  of  the 
office  or  the  prebend,  called,  when  he  is  bishop,  iatkrtim- 
zatiiM,  when  he  is  a  canon  or  other  prebendary,  MtsroU*- 
tion.  The  election  or  designation  confers  on  the  caadi- 
date  only  a  right  of  priority:  the  conidete  kwfiil  pa^- 
session  can  only  be  acquired  by  tlie  canonic  omfinaa- 
tion  or  institution. 

(2.)  lliere  are  an  ordinary  and  an  extraordiociy,  a 
fVee  and  an  obligatOTy,  a  full  and  a  partial  provision,  (a) 
When,  as  the  rale  requirea,  higher  functicms  are  aooftr- 
red  by  the  pope,  lower  ones  by  the  bishop,  this  is  called 
ordinary  provirion  {proeimo  erdktario) ;  bat  if  bjr  mmm 
special  lawful  title,  a  third  person,  or  by  the  law  of  de- 
volution the  next  superior  clerical  functionary,  or  m 
consequence  of  special  reservation  the  pope  is  poveeacd 
of  the  right  of  collation,  this  is  an  extraordinary  pro- 
vision {piorino  fTtrnordiiuiria).  (Jt)  If  the  ordinary 
collator  is  free  and  bound  by  no  obligation  as  to  the 
person  of  the  nominee,  the  collation  is  free  (  prvtigio  mrm 
eoUaliol^era);  but  if  he  is  bound  by  the  right  of  desig- 
nation et^i^ed  by  a  third  person,  the  pvovisioa  is  re- 
stricted, and  inasmuch  sa  the  collator,  if  all  CMnsrie  re- 
quirements are  met,  is  hrid  to  admit  the  proposed  per- 
son, it  is  an  obligaloiy  one  {proeino  ttmmiria).  (c) 
If  the  collator  la  entitled  to  all  three  acta  of  a  fall  ooDm- 
tion,  his  right  tif  provlskMi  is  called  a  full  one  (jiu  pro- 
eitionitjilmif  "^^jm  only  one  or  Ae  otbc* 
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iiftlwNsUrilMit«,h«  ha  milrapudil  right  (jutpm' 
niiotiit  miiuu  pitiutm). 

S.  RequmUt^—Aa  ecdeuaatic  function  can  oiily  be 
botowcd  on  a  penon  poaMSStng  certain  qualities,  aiid 
maat  be  occupied  within  a  certain  period  and  in  a  ca- 
nonic way, 

(1.)  In  ngmtA  to  the  qaalilications  of  the  candidate, 
the  caoona  require  that  he  be  capable  and  worthy  {ich- 
Mw  el  di$nuM) ;  that  not  only  he  bave  au  untamiahed 
reputation,  but  also  the  required  age,  the  necessary  or- 
dcn,  and  the  instcoction  demanded  by  the  office,  (a) 
The  required  mga  varies  with  the  funcUous.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  rule  which,  in  Hanover,  even  for  umpte 
canoories,  requires  tlurty  years  of  age.  (b)  The  candi- 
dMe  nose  belong  lo  the  deigy,  tad,  ia  oonaeqaence, 
notf  be  at  least  tonsured,  aiid  he  advanced  enough  to 
be  able  to  get  tha  necessary  orders  withiu  a  year  (Olein. 
c  2, "  De  Act.  et  QuaL"  i,  6 ;  Cone  Trid.  sees,  xxii,  c  4, 
"  De  Kef.").  In  ancient  law  the  candidate,  if  his  office 
required  higher  orders  than  those  of  a  subdeacon,  could 
receive  a  diapensatlon  for  seven  yearn,  to  give  him  time 
to  complete  his  scientilic  education,  and  the  benefice 
meanwhile  might  be  administered  by  a  vicar  (Sezt,  c.  34, 
"De  EleM."  i,  6).  The  modem  law  redncea  tbia  term 
lo  one  year,  whiish  rwu  from  tb«  di^  of  poescwion  fuUy 
obtained  (Sext.  c.  86^  *•  De  Elect"  i,  6).  If  daring  tbU 
period  the  orders  have  not  been  conferred,  the  benefice 
is  lost,  if  it  is  a  curacy,  eo  ^uo  (SexL  c  14,  xzxv, "  De 
Elect.''  i,  6),  otberwise  only  after  previous  warning  (c.  7, 
s,''Da£leeL''i,6;  Sext.  c.  22,  cod.  i,  6);  butiu  thelat- 
Ui  ease  the  bishop  may  grant  a  second  dispensation  of 
one  year  (Cow.  rrui,  seas.  vii,&  12,  "DeRef.").  To  get 
iato  poewssion  of  a  bishopric,  the  elected  person  or  nom- 
inee must  have  obtained  tbe  subdeaconate  six  months 
before  hi*  election  or  nomination  (Ctmc.  Trid,  sess.  xii,  c. 
2, "  De  Ref.").  Abbots,  holders  of  dignities,  and  func- 
■ioDs  with  which  Jurisdiction  and  charge  of  souls  are  con- 
nected must  be  priests  (a  9,  x, "  E>e  Act.  et  QuaL"  i,  14), 
and  espacially  iu  cathedral  cbaptera  half  at  least  of  the 
caaona  must  he  presbyters  {Cone,  Trid.  aess.  xxiv,  e.  12, 
"  De  KeC").  altboogh  in  the  time  trf"  the  Coundl  of  Trent 
already  many  chapters— for  instance,  those  of  Cologne, 
Treves,  etc  —  were  exclusively  onmpoeed  of  priests, 
which  is  now  always  the  case,  (c)  Tlie  candidate  must 
pass  Mi  the  scientific  acquirementa  required  by  the  or- 
fice.  The  Tridentine  mis  decrees  that  the  bishop  must 
hare  shown  his  capadty  at  some  nniversity  (or  lyoeum) 
as  a  teacher,  or  by  degrees  obtained  in  theology  or  canon 
law,  or  other  acadeznical  testimonies  (^Conc  Trid.  sens. 
xxii,c2,*'DeRer.").  The  fiinctions  of  cathedral  scbo- 
lastics,  of  penitentiaries,  and  in  general  of  all  dignities 
sad  half  of  the  ^onriea,  can  only  be  bestowed  upon 
graduates  {Aid,  seaa.  xxiii,  c.  18,  sesa.  xxiv,  c  8, 
IS;  "  De  Ref.").  For  candidates  to  prebends  implying 
charge  of  sools  (cwates,  preachers)  a  ^al  is  tnstitntetl, 
and  held  by  the  tHshop  or  hia  vicar  •general  and  at 
least  three  other  exarainera  ehoaea  by  the  dioeesui 
synod  and  put  under  special  oath  {Cone.  Trid.  seas, 
xxiv,  c.  18, "  De  Ref. comp.  Pii  V  "  In  ConTerendis," 
d.  18  BfaJ.  1666,  and  Benedicli  XIV  "  Cum  illad,"  d. 
14  Dec.  1742).  As  the  diocesan  synods,  alter  a  long 
intamipcion,  have  only  been  revived  of  late,  tbe  papal 
see  has  oonfened  ftdl  powera  on  the  tnabop  {modopro' 
witorio),  and,  until  the  (Cgnlar  synods  should  be  re- 
established, to  nominate,  himself,  theae  synodal  exam- 
inen  and  take  their  oath.  Berides  this  examination  re- 
quired by  the  Church,  most  dvil  govemmcnta  in  Ger* 
many  prescribe  a  similar  examinaUon  for  the  candi- 
dates to  tbe  Tunciions  of  carate  or  preacher. 

(L)  In  regard  to  the  fMM  and  maimer  of  Uie|vovi<inn, 
the  Mlowing  principles  prev^l:  (a)  A  newly  estab- 
lislied  derical  function  mnst  Arst  be  nidowed;  an  office 
HhiiMing  already  must  be  not  only  really,  but  lawfully 
vacant.  Even  to  give  expeeta^ciet,  or  promises  of  pro- 
▼iiion  in  case  of  vacancy,  is  prohibited.  Every  clerical 
4ea  must  be  fiUcd  In  a  given  period  of  time— higher 
n<Wiwllliliithm»oitfjBYJ^iteoac«^lliepwTiM^ 


of  which  is  left  to  the  free  ooUatioa  of  the  iHsbops  or 
chapten^  «x  months  (c.  2,  x,  **  De  Coneeas.  Fradi."  iii,  S) 
from  tbe  day  their  vacancy  was  first  known  (c  3,  x, 
"  De  SuppL  NegL  PneL"  i,  10).  If  the  offices  to  be  tilled 
are  patronal  benefices,  tbe  lay  patron  ia  allowed  a  term 
of  four  months  (c  8,  x,  "  De  Jure  Patmn."  iii,  38)  for 
making  his  presentation,  the  clerical  patruu  a  term  ot 
ax  months;  the  latter  being  lawful  even  in  caaea  where 
a  layman  has  transferred  his  right  of  presenUtion  to  a 
church  or  ecclesiastical  corporation  (Sext.  c.  un.  "  De 
Jur.  Patron."  iii,  19),  or  where  the  patronate  is  mixed. 
However,  tbe  civil  legislation  of  several  countries  dis- 
agrees in  many  cases  with  these  rules.  If  the  election, 
podtiilation,  nomination,  oi  picseiitatimi  bave  not  taken 
place  within  tbe  allotted  term,  it  is,  fbc  this  case,  tost  lo 
tbe  patron,  and  devolves  upon  the  superior  clerical  au- 
thority. (6)  The  benefice  must  be  filled  according  to 
the  canons;  consequently,  with  complete  independence 
both  of  the  collator  and  the  receiver  (c  2,  x,  "  De  his 
que  Vi,"  i,  40),  without  diminution  or  heavier  taxation 
of  the  prebend  un.  x,  "  Ut  Benef.  sine  Diminut."  iii, 
12),  and  without  simony.  The  admisuon  of  the  state, 
and  often  of  individuals,  lo  a  share  in  the  proviuim  of 
ecdeaiastical  benefices  gave  riae  in  the  mediieral  Church 
to  the  contention  for  »«M*(t(Mi«  (q.r.),  and  remains  as 
yet  unsettled.  In  some  countries  it  was  set  at  rest  by 
concordat;  in  others  it  is  still  unreguUted,  though  the 
right  of  final  and  complete  provision  is  admitted  to  be- 
long to  the  pope.  In  most  Roman  Catholic  countries 
the  crown  electa  to  bishoprics,  and  tbe  pope  is  bound  to 
confirm  tbe  nominee  ttf  tbe  crown,  unless  oauonical  cause 
of  rejection  should  appear.  In  Germany,  the  contest 
with  the  papacy  has  on  this  account  left  vacant  several 
important  provisions. 

8.  Form  of  the  Provition. — (1.)  Concerning  the  or- 
dinary collation  (u)  of  higher  offloea.  Archiepiscopal  and 
episcopal  sees,  abbacies,  and  other  prelatures  are  filled 
by  election,  postulation,  or  nomination,  (ft)  Tbe  other 
derical  functiwis  are  disposed  of  by  the  bisbop  in  the 
wb<de  extent  of  his  diooeab  Tbia  right  <tf  filling  the 
vacant  places  is  either  entiiriy  free,  or  it  is  more  or  leea 
drcumscritied  t^'  the  rights  of  third  persona  or  by  tbe 
peculiar  situation  of  the  chapter,  especially  by  the  right 
of  presentation  of  the  patrons.  (2.)  An  extraordinary 
provision  takes  place  (a)  dther  jara  devoUto,  when  the 
person  entitled  to  fill  tbe  vacant  office  does  not  fulfil  tbe 
canonic  condltkms  of  ^  proviuon,  or  (ft)j«rs  rtaerwUo, 
when  tbe  prebend  ia  one  of  those  the  ot^tion  of  whom 
is  reaervetl  to  the  pope. 

4.  Itatitutioa  or  lnitailatiim.—{l.)  The  lawful  coUa- 
tion  of  tbe  nffice  in  question  by  tbe  competent  derical 
superior,  which  alone  entitles  to  tbe  possession  nf  the 
office  and  t^  the  ex«:rcise  of  the  rights  of  consecration 
and  Jurisdiction  connected  with  it,  is  made,  for  episco* 
pates  aitd  prelatures,  by  the  pope,  by  confimiation  of  the 
elected  or  (MistuUted  person  or  nominee ;  Ibr  other  fun^ 
lioiu,  by  the  bishop  (e,  8,  x,  "De  Instit."  iii,  7i  Cone 
Trid,  sess.  xxiv,  c.  IS,  "  De  Ref."),  through  canonic 
institution.  The  phrase  uufilutio  ctatomca  appears  in 
Sext.  c.  1, "  De  R^,  Jur."  v,  12.  and  has  since  pro> 
vailed ;  the  expressions  coUatio,  imtihOio  coiiativa,  ti>- 
tti/ulio  vtrbaiis,  imtHtHio  auctoritttbiliM,  HireMfAira,  are 
somewhat  erroneonaly  employed  as  synonymonawith  it. 
Caiiaiio  &«n{/Icu  ought  to  be  used  only  for  prebends  flree- 
ly  conferred  by  the  derical  superior,  as  here  the  colla- 
tion of  the  office  makes  one  with  the  deiignatio  pertoma, 
Imtb  being  included  in  the  decree  of  coUation.  If  the 
office  belongs  to  that  dass  to  which  third  persons  (phys- 
ically and  morally  qualified)  have  a  right  of  elect  ion  or 
presentation,  then  fasfsMw  ia  the  right  word,  and,  better, 
iiuHiutio  cmomea,  to  indicate  tTiat  this  institution  made 
by  the  competent  clerical  superior  is  alone  tbe  lawAU  col- 
lation; or  iiutilutiei  coUatira,  to  indicate  that  the  office  is 
really  conferred  only  by  tbe  institution ;  inttitutio  oerba- 
lit,  to  distinguish  this  verbal  delivery  of  the  office  from 
the  act  of  pottinga  person  in  possession  .ofit  (mXoAafjo). 
While  the  ttsm  coOatio  w«|amtTiM)>^>Si>@gBSb- 
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aobitdj  penoDil  right  of  tba  biibop,  nrither  the  viear- 
goienl  (tAfkm)  ctn  perform  ittritboat  •pecU)  pow- 
cn,  nor  the  cbipter,  nor  the  ca[Htulftr  vtcar  appointed 
b]r  them  {nde  vaoanie).  The  tiitfifti(M>  comrhxi,  or  eol- 
lativa,  or  cerbatit,  wu  formerly  a  r^ru)>r  offlciil  right 
of  the  archdeacon  6,  x,  "  De  InstiL"  iit,  7),  and  is 
aUU  a  right  curoprised  in  the  general  powers  of  the 
Ticar^;awraL  Tliia  right  of  inuitotion  to  offices  con- 
nected with  no  eharge  chT  witla  can  exceptionaUy  belong 
even  to  otha  eccleaiastical  persona  or  corporationa, 
either  in  consequence  of  special  favor  or  of  prescription 
(c  18,  X,  "De  Pneser."  ii,M;  c  2,§  2,"De  Priva."v, 
88).  By  this  canonical  institution  the  nominee  obtains 
the  full  right  to  hia  office  and  to  the  attributes  of  jaris- 
diction  and  honorary  diaiincUons  connected  wiUi  it,  but 
no  right  to  Uke  charge  of  souls:  for  this  he  needs  a 
special  aathorixarion,  Tor  which  he  must  apply  with- 
in s  period  of  two  months  from  the  day  when  the 
decree  of  presentation  or  coUation  has  been  received 
(Pii  V  "In  Conferendis."  d.  8  Mart.  1867);  and  this 
is  called  the  iiutittilio,  in  a  narrower  sense,  or  inttt- 
tvHo  aiictoriaubUif,  i.  e.  the  special  collation  of  the 
eharge  of  souls,  l^e  collation  of  the  eura  animamm 
it,  again,  an  exdnrively  a  right  of  the  bishop  that  an- 
ther tUc  archdeacon  nor  formerly  the  vicar-genwal,  un> 
lets  qiedally  empowered,  could  confer  it  (c.  4,  x,  "De 
Off.  Archidiac."  i,  28},  nor,  in  genoal,  any  third  person 
even  possessed  of  the  full  right  of  ptovisbDn.  Now  the 
vulilvtio  auctonsabilis  goes  regularly  u^ther  with  the 
vutituliu  colkuiva,  and  it  given  at  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence after  previous  examinatimi  (Cone.  Trid,  sess.  vii; 
e.  18,  "De  Ref.")  and  approbatJon,  by  means  of  sym- 
bolical perfonnances,  by  dressing  the  candidate  in  the 
chasuble  and  barret  (hence  the  name  inKt^itun),  receiv- 
ing his  profesBion  of  faith  and  oath  of  obeisance,  and  de- 
livering the  beneficiary  a  deed  thereof,  called  "  letter  of 
invest!  lure."  This  mUituHo  auctoruabilit  can  be  made 
by  the  bishop  himself  or  his  vicar-general,  who  needs  no 
longer  a  special  mandate  for  it  (Benedicti  XIV  "De 
Syn.  DiBBc."  libi  ii,  c.  8),  and,  asfe  memtle,  the  chapter, 
or  the  capitular  vicar  appelated  them  (Sext  e.  1, 
"Delnstit."!!!,  6). 

(2.)  The  mtrodaction  Into  the  office  and  prebend,  or 
putting  into  possession  (jnttitutio  corporalu),  is  called 
(a)  for  the  bishop  mlhronaalioH,  and  consists  in  this, 
that  t  he  consecrated  bishop,  in  his  badges,  takes  solemn 
poasesrion  of  his  cathedral  and  aslagned  rendenee.  It 
is  comlnned,  if  the  bisht^  be  consecrated  in  his  own 
church,  into  one  act  with  the  consecration  i  hat  if  the 
consecration  uke  place  extra  dktctriK  —  in  the  met- 
ropolitan chnrch,  or  calhedral,  of  the  consecrator  dele- 
gated by  the  pope— then,  accontinfr  to  the  traditional 
custom,  the  bishop  in  pastoral  habit,  with  crosier  and 
mitre,  is  received  at  his  arrival  in  the  banlieuf  of  bis  seat 
hy  the  chapter  and  the  clei^y  of  the  city  and  enrrcmiid- 
ing  country,  and  escorted  to  some  church  situated  in  the 
neighborhood,  where,  after  a  short  prayer,  he  is  clothed 
in  the  pontifical  robes  and  badpies,  hence  to  be  led  in 
solemn  procession,  all  bells  ringing,  into  his  cathedraL 
Here  he  is  greeted  with  the  hymn  Ecc*.  taetrdot  mag- 
nut,  and  while  the  clergy  and  the  people  sin^;  the  Tr 
Dtum,  he  lakes  his  seat,  gives  the  epiMMpal  benediction, 
and  is  then  escorted  to  hia  residence,  the  cross  being 
carried  before  him.  The  solemn  ndmisrion  of  a  can- 
on of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  cbaptrr  Ih  called  intUiUa- 
linn.  The  beneflciarr,  in  the  bowse  of  the  chapter,  is 
clothed  in  the  choir  garments,  and  the  cnpitnlar  cross  is 
ap[>cnded  to  his  neck,  whereupon  he  recites  the  Credo 
and  swears  the  capitular  oath.  He  is  then  led  to  his 
seat  in  the  chapter  {trdet  in  eapUutti),  escorted  to  the 
church,  and  here,  aluo,  shown  his  place  in  the  choir 
{^oftHMi  m  eJtorn,  hence  hutatttaio),  («)  With  cu- 
rates and  other  beneffeiariee,  the  nuffra/fo  mrporulu 
(now  also  called  intlaBatio)  is  performed  at  the  place 
of  the  prebend,  the  introduction  into  the  office  (im- 
mitno  m  tjrirituaUa  benrfidi)  hy  a  legate  of  the  Ushop, 
and  the  putting  in  poasesrion  of  the  imbend  (Anammd 


M  tmporalia)  by  «  commisaary  of  dw  chrO  gvmt-  | 
ment. 

In  Austria,  evei7  ecclesiastic,  upon  getting  into  oSct. 
after  receiving  spiritual  investiture  at  the  hands  of  ibt 
bisb<^  has,  before  his  iostallatioo,  to  sign  a  written  dec- 
laradun  to  the  effect  that  be  does  not  belong,  nor  win  cm 
belong,  to  any  secret  society.   The  qiiritiud  iostaUstk* 
IB  perfunned,  in  the  name  v(  the  onlinariaie,  by  the  vicii 
of  the  district  or  denn  the  flnt  Iwdyday  after  the  ofriril 
of  the  eccledattie  at  the  place    bis  benefice;  tbeworU- 
ly  installatioa,  in  the  nam*  of  the  govenwaent,  bt  i 
higher  functionary  commissioned  tbmlo;  in  patnul 
prebends  by  the  patron,  according  to  the  ptevailiogtis- 
torn.   In  Prussia,  the  prebendary  is  generally  pat  isi*  . 
possession  1^  the  ucbi^eBt  (dean),  in  comaiaD  vith  thr  I 
patron  at  with  the  LamdntHk,  if  the  eamcy  be  aw  of  thnc 
to  which  the  government  haa  the  right  of  nomiaarica. 
The  deed  of  confirmation  is  read  in  ihe  preeence  rfihe  ^ 
community,  the  cunte  is  introduced,  and  put  id  pawn 
nion  of  his  reudence  wiih  appurtenanoea.    In  Barsiii 
the  oath  is  exacted,  after  which  the  dean  proceedi  i» 
the  spiritual  performance  in  the  church,  where  be  ian*- 
duces  the  new  curate  to  hia  community.    Frota  ik 
church  he  iaied  igiiD  to  hia  rarideocc^wbcn  bean- 
tndnced  to  the  community  by  the  royal  i  iiiiiniiMsij  I 
Then  the  people  are  dismiseed,  and  the  tamt  conu- 
sary,  in  the  preaence  of  the  episcopal  plenipetmiBiT 
and  the  civil  functionaries  and  church  tmaiees,  ddrrni 
the  keys  of  the  house  to  the  newmnte.    In  Badt&ibt 
curate  is  put  in  poesessitm,  in  the  name  of  tbe  gnai'  \ 
duke,     the  grand-diieal  dean  and  tbe  fiinctiniaiKstf  ' 
the  district,  but  only  mediately,  by  a  written  oeder 
these  officers;  but  a  solemn  tntlihaio  eorpemlinalm 
place  in  the  chitrch  in  the  presence  of  the  arrUepiia^ 
pal  dean.    Similar  dispositions  prevail  in  Wnrtrtnhrtj;, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Saximy,  the  gtand-ducby  oTHst, 
and  in  Nssmu. — Wetaer  u.  Welie,  KiTHtf»-Let,  s.  v. 

II,  Jn  Iht  Church  nf  Etipland,  the  bbhop  is  noaiHi^ 
elected  by  the  chapter;  but,  in  reality,  the  iDemb(n«4  | 
tbe  chapter  ara  only  permitted  to  name  Ibc  partk^ 
person  whom  the  crown  presents  to  tbera  for  elsoic* 
with  the  eonffi  feHrt.  In  the  Boman  Catbotic  Chni 
of  England  and  of  Ireland,  the  parochial  cler;^,  legetbrr 
with  the  canons,  feoomioend  three  candidtfee,  cw  of 
whom  is  commonly,  although  not  neecanrOyT^ipaiitri  ' 
by  the  pope. 

'  in.  In  Ike  Ruun-Grrrtc  Ckunk,  tbe  eanffidatei  m 
presented  by  the  holy  synod,  and  the  csar  nanes  thi 
bishop  from  among  them.  See  Uardwiek,  /FM.  ^ik 
Xi/oniuition,  i,  860. 

Proriaor,  (1)  a  ebamboWn;  (S)  the  ClagmK 
bailiff  of  the  viUs  or  manor  and  rcceiyer  of  niw 

Wslcott,  8acrtdArduwlog]f,%v, 

Provlsors,  Statctb  op.  Clement  V,  in  tbe  te- 
ginning  of  tbe  Mth  century,  went  beyond  all  bis  jni- 
eccMoia  br  declsring  that  the  disposal  of  aU  tuitnM 

tical  benefices  belonged  to  the  pope.  The  pope  aceor*- 
ingly  made  revemionary  grants,  or  proruiimt.m  tW« 
were  called,  during  the  lives  nf  the  incnmbems;  aadt* 
reserved  such  beiiefires  as  he  thought  tit  for  his  €im  pe- 
culiar patronage.  EngUnd  in  particular  suffeted  sifW- 
'  ly  fmm  these  papal  eiicroachtnenta  during  tb*  niga  d 
Henr>-  III.  The  parliament  assembled  at  Caifidr  a 
Ihe  thirty-fifth  year  of  EdwanI  I  sent  a  strong  reo*- 
stranoe  to  pope  (Element  V  against  the  pa]Md  ma^nA- 
\  mcnts.  But  this  remonstrance  prodncwl  no  rUVtt.  TV 
<  tint  prince  who  was  bold  enough  to  assert  tbe  power  i-f 
Ihe  legislature  to  restrain  these  encroachmvnts  wat  Ed- 
ward ni.  After  complaining  inefficctnany  to  Ocoh: 
VI  of  the  brinous  abuse  of  papal  resrrvatlotn^  h*  i*"- 
ciired  thcfamons  statnte  of  Pmvisors  (35  Kdw.  IILsot 
6)  to  be  passed  (A.D.  I8d0\  Thl«  act  ordained  Itel  sli 
elections  and  collations  shrndd  be  free  acmnlinir  m  law.  . 
and  that  in  case  any  provision,  collation,  or  rapn-vatim  | 
should  he  made  by  the  coari.of  Rome  |of  any  aicbbi*^  I 
opric  biabopricc^ie^jv  Wa^M^glOtH,  tht 
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ibonld  for  that  totn  hive  the  colUtion  of  luch  mrchtHsh- 
opric  or  other  dignities  elective.  Thia  statute  was  for- 
liBtd  b7  Mveral  others  in  this  and  the  auooeediiig  reigna 
down  to  the  S  Henry  V,  e.  4. 

ProvoMt,  Sahubl,  D.Dn  an  American  prelate  of 
the  Proteatant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New 
rerit  Feb.  M,  1742,  and  passed  A.a  in  King's  College 
in  Though  educated  in  the  Dntcb  Reformed 

Cburcb,  be  early  became  a  convert  to  Episcopacy,  and, 
bariog  entered  Cambridge  College,  was  ordained  in 
1766.  On  his  return  from  England  he  became  aasist- 
■Dt  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  also  of  St.  George's  and 
St.  New  York.   He  subsequently  retired  to  East 

Camp  dll  the  close  ot  tba  Reroludon,  engaging  chiefly 
in  literary  pursuits.  In  1764  he  was  elected  rector  oif 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  a  regent  of  the  univer- 
sity. He  next  acted  as  chaplain  of  Congress,  ancT  in 
17M  was  raised  to  the  eplsoopat&  He  served  also  as  I 
chaplain  to  the  United  Sutes,  and  died  Sept.  6,  1815. 
He  wrote  a  copious  Index  to  the  ffittoria  Piantarvm 
of  John  Banhin.  See  Sprague,  A  malt  of  the  A  mei: 
V,  240i  Amer.  Ch.  JtSv.  Jan.  1872,  p.  86^  46;  1 
Jdly.  1862,  p.  66a 

ProTOat  (Lat.  prmporitw,  set  over}  ii^  in  oeclesias- 
tieal  language,  the  chief  dignitary  of  a  cathedral  or  ool- 
legiata  church,  from  which  use  the  title  has  been  trana- 
fared  to  the  heads  of  other  umilar  bodies,  whether  re- 
ligious, literary,  or  administrative.  Properly,  however, 
the  name  is  given  to  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  met> 
lopolitan  or  diocesan  chapter,  aitd  is  often  held  con- 
jointly with  the  archdeaconry.  Theprovoet  is  the  next 
in  dignity  after  the  arehbUwp  or  bishop,  a  poaiti<»i 
which  is  also  the  right  of  the  provost  of  a  oolle^ate 
chapter.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  superiors  of  cer- 
tain religions  houses  of  leaser  rank,  and  the  relation  of 
which  to  the  more  important  houses  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  priory  to  the  abbey.  It  was  also  given  to  certain 
lay  officials,  whose  duties,  in  relation  to  the  Church  and 
the  maintenance  of  iu  material  condition,  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  modem  ehorchwanleiL  In  the  Pntee* 
tant  Church  in  Germany,  the  name  provost  u  some- 
times used  as  sytionymous  with  that  of  dean  or  arch- 
priest;  and  occasionally,  where  several  minor  churches 
or  chs|itflB  are  attached  to  one  chief  chun-li,  the  min- 
ister of  the  laitfr  is  called  "  prui-uM."  Ill  Eiiclaiid,  the 
beads  of  several  collqiea  in  the  Uuiver»iiy  of  Uxftird, 
and  the  head  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  are  dee- 
jgnated  pnivML  The  head  of  Eton  Orilege  ia  also  so 
eaUed. 

Prowe,  a  divinity  of  the  Wends  and  Northern 
Staves,  had  the  reputation  of  a  wise  but  severe  and  ter- 
rible juilite.  He  was  the  god  of  justice,  and  carried,  as 
a  symbol  of  wisdom,  snakes  on  his  breast;  he  hold  in 
his  hand  an  iron  shield,  which  in  doubtful  cases  was 
made  glowing  fur  the  fiery  ordeaL  His  iron  statue  rep- 
resents him  in  the  shape  of  ao  old  man  elothed  in  a 
long,  folding  garment;  he  wears  chains  around  his 
neek,  mid  holds  a  sacriflvial  knife  in  his  hand.  He 
was  more  especislly  worshipped  at  Stargsrd :  he  b^  a 
temple  in  that  city,  and  sacrihces  were  constantly  of- 
fovd  to  him.  AriHind  bis  unciuary,  and  the  wood 
consecrated  to  him,  the  people  assembled  every  Mon- 
day ;  to  penetrate  into  the  holy  foreu  itself  was  pmhib- 
ited  under  penalty  of  death,  a  prohibition  which  among 
the  Pniasians  secured  likewise  the  solitude  the  holy 
spotsL  The  priests  drank  of  the  Uow)  of  the  victims, 
and  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  of  the  whole 
people,  requested  the  advice  of  the  idol.  Sentences 
were  then  pronounced  by  the  god,  and  orders  given, 
which  m>body  cmild  think  of  contradicting;  animals 
and  prisoners,  in  later  times  Christians,  were  immolated 
to  him.  On  Fridays,  aoooiding  to  the  oU  chroniclers, 
women,  children,  and  aerrania  who  brought  oOi'rinKS 
were  allowed  the  entrance  of  the  holy  wood ;  a  banq'iPt 
was  held  in  its  surroundings,  and  merry  dances  were 
perfurmed  till  ao  advanced  hour  of  the  nigbu 


The  same  Prowe,  it  ia  believed,  was  also  worshipped 
under  a  different  Km) :  he  stands  onji  column,  bis  nude 
form  in  a  pair  of  booU;  a  bell  lies  at  bis  feet.  This  is 
asserted  by  the  chmoi^  tS  Butho^  which  calls  the  god 
Prtma,  atwl  speaka  of  bim  ■«  being  the  idol  of  Altenburg 
or  Stargard.  Botbo  may  be  mistaken  in  identifying 
this  booted  deity  with  Prowe:  other  idols  besides  the 
latter  may  have  been  worshipped  at  Stargard;  perfa^ia 
the  chroniclers  mistook  one  of  them  for  the  god  of  Jus- 
tice. St-e  Thorpe,  Iforfkem  Mytiotogf  (see  Index  lo 
vol.  til). 

Frosymltea  (from  Greek  wp^/wi-,  Ci'/n?t  Itavm, 
L  t./or  havrmd  6mid)  is  a  term  l^>plied  reproach- 
fully by  the  Western  Church  to  the  adherents  of  the 
Greek  Church  because  they  contended  for  the  use  of 
leavened,  or  oommoa,  bread  in  the  Eucharittt.  The 
Latin  Chutcb  were  A^fmita  (4.  v.).    See  also  £u- 

CHARIVr. 

Prahvmlahl,  the  flrat  fabulous  duke  of  Bohemia, 
the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Libussa.  His  name  is 
synonymous  with  tbat  of  Prometheus:  it  means  Ae  wka 
lAuikt  M  advtmee,  |Mubably  bcoauaa  Prsbembbl  waa  a 
seer,  a  great  propbeu 

PrslllpegalR,  a  warlike  divlni^  in  Slavic  mythol- 
ogy, sanguinary  as  were  bis  priests  and  all  the  gods  of 
the  Slavonians.  The  Christian  prisooeia  were  beheaded 
in  firont  of  his  image,  and  thtir  blood  was  presented  to 
bim  to  drink. 

Prndden,  Nkhkhiah,  a  New  England  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  flourished  near  the  ckee  the  last  and  the 
opening  of  this  century.  He  was  bom  abont  1760,  and 
was  educated  at  Yale  College.  Re  became  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Enfield,  Conn,  He  died  in  ISlti.  He  is  the 
author  of  Marrifbtg  a  Sultr  of  a  Deceaard  Wife  (181 1) : 
—Sermon  to  a  Miitiimaiy  Soeielif  (1816).  See  Bacon, 
Hill.  Ditcourtet,  p.  66  sq. 

Pmdanos  is  the  act  of  suiting  words  and  actions 
according  to  the  circumstanoee  of  things,  or  rules  of 
right  reason.  Cicero  thus  defines  it:  "Est  lemm  »• 
peteudarum  vel  fiigiendaram  scientia"— the  knowledge 
of  what  is  to  be  dedred  or  avoided.  Grove  thus:  *<  Pru- 
dence ia  an  ability  nfjudging  what  is  best  in  the  ehoiee 
both  of  ends  and  means."  Mason  thus :  "  Prudence  ia 
a  conformity  to  the  niles  of  reason,  truth,  and  decency, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  circumsunoes.  it  ditFers  Tmm 
wisdom  only  in  degree:  wisdom  being  nothing  but  a 
more  consummate  habit  of  prudence,  and  prudence  a 
knrerd^pve  or  weaker  habit  of  wisdom."  It  ia  divided 
into,  1,  CArMam  prudence,  whieb  directs  to  the  pursuit 
of  that  blessedneas  which  the  Gospel  discovers  by  the  use 
of  (iospel  means;^2,  mom/  prudence,  which  has  for  tta 
end  peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind  in  this  worid,  and  the 
greatest  happiness  after  death ;  8,  cieii  pnidence,  which 
is  the  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to 
secure  the  outwsrd  happiness  of  life,  conusling  in  praa- 
perity,  liberty,  etc. ;  4,  momeulie,  relating  to  any  circum- 
stances in  which  a  man  is  not  cha^ied  with  the  care  of 
others:  6,  ecoiHMiNoa/  prudence,  which  regards  the  con- 
duct of  a  family ;  6,  poUlieai,  which  refers  to  the  good 
government  of  a  sute.  The  idea  of  prudence,  says 
one,  includes  doe  consultation — that  is,  concerning  such 
things  as  demand  onnstiltation — in  a  right  manner  and 
for  a  competent  time,  that  the  resolution  taken  up  uMy 
be  nmther  too  preci(HUte  nor  too  slow;  and  a  faculty 
of  discerning  proper  means  when  they  oceor.  To  the 
perfection  of  prudence  these  three  things  are  further  re- 
quired, vis.  a  natural  sagacity ;  presence  of  mind,  or  a 
ready  turn  of  thought ;  and  experience.  Plato  styles 
prudence  the  leading  virtue;  and  Oioero  observes  that 
"not  one  of  the  virtues  can  want  pnidence;"  which  is 
certainly  most  true,  since,  without  prudence  to  gui<le 
them,  piety  would  degenerate  into  soperstitinn,  seal 
into  bigotry,  temperance  into  austerity,  courage  into 
rashness,  and  Justice  itself  into  folly.  In  a  compsri- 
son  of  prudaiet  and  morali/gp  tbe  fwuiier  has  been  called 
Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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tbe  rowel,  the  taUer  the  consonant.   The  kilter  cannot 

be  uttered  (reduced  to  practice)  but  by  ineana  of  tbe 
fomer.  See  Watts,  Strmimt,  oer.  28;  Urure,  Moral 
Philot.  ToL  ii,  cU.  ii ;  Mason,  C'kritti^m  Sloratt,  TuL  i, 
ser.  4;  EvaiiB,  Qhrittian  Ten^r,  aer.  SO;  Coleridge, 
AidMto  RfJUaioH^  i,  18, 21  oq. 

Prudeatina,  St^  a  French  prelate  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  Spain.  The  name  of  his  family 
waaffottidEMi.  Hetot^thenameof AwieRfNMiameai- 
oiyoftbeCbristUmpoet.biscoinpatriul^  Taken  when 
young  to  Fiance,  he  passed  several  years  at  court, 
where  it  appears  lie  occupied  some  iroporunt  charge, 
until  his  elecUun  as  bishop  of  Troves  in  846;  then  he 
subscribed,  Keb.  14,  847,  to  tbe  privilege  accorded  by 
the  Counrit  of  Paris  to  l^aachaNus  Radbertua,  abbe  of 
Corbie.  People  came  ftom  all  parts  to  consult  him,  and 
he  waa  called  one  <tf  tiie  moat  learned  bishopa  of  the 
Gallican  Church.  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rhetms,  par- 
ticularly wished  to  have  advice  bow  to  treat  Gott- 
schalk,  or  Uodeschalcus  (q.  v.),  in  the  dispute  about 
predestination  raised  by  Gottschalk.  At  first  Pruden- 
tius  sided  with  Hincmar,  but  afterwards  took  a  noedi- 
atory  position.  Towards  the  end  of  848,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  8d(^  be,  however,  ^ndoned  Hincmar  and 
wrote  in  defence  of  GoUacbaui,  then  a  prisoner,  and  di- 
rected hie  work  to  Hincmar  and  his  conlMerate  Paidn- 
lus,  bishop  of  Lyons.  Pruden^us  begins  witb  an  enco- 
mium of  St.  Augustine,  whoee  doctrines,  he  sars,  were 
also  supported  by  Fulgentiiis  and  Pmaper  of  Aquitanius. 
He  then  affirms  a  twofold  predestination,  one  to  dam- 
nation, tbe  other  to  salvation.  Yet  God  baa  not  pre- 
destined tbe  leprobata  to  guilt,  bat  to  punishment. 
(%riit  baa  given  hia  Uood  only  for  the  eket,  for  ha 
says  it  is  given  yor  utmtj/.  It  f<41owe  that  it  is  God'a 
will  not  to  call  and  aave  all  men.  These  propontions 
Prudentiua  undertakes  to  support  by  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  a  number  of  fathers,  especially  of 
the  Latin  Church ;  the  moot  recent  of  the  latter  aathor- 
iUea  tbua  invoked  ia  Beda.  fiatramnus,  a  learned  m<wk 
of  Corbie,  and  Servatus  Lupus,  the  accomptidied  abbot 
tit  Ferriiies,  sided  witb  tbe  bidiop  of  Troyes.  Kabanus 
Ifaorua  apeaka  thus  of  this  work,  aent  to  him  by  Hinc- 
mar :  "  Prudentius's  views  converge  sometimes  with 
oars,  when  he  asserts  that  God  is  nut  the  author  of  evil, 
that  the  reward  of  the  good  is  undeserved  grace,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  bad  just  expiation.  But  when 
he  saya  that  God,  by  bis  predestination,  compels  the 
noner  to  go  to  ruin,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  conse- 
quence of  it  it,  aoonvding  to  the  views  of  Gottschalk,  a 
twofold  predeadnalion  (see  Op.  Sirmond.  ii,  1296)."  To- 
wards the  close  of  861  Scotus  Erigena  published  his 
work  on  predestination  against  GiilMchalk  which  he 
had  composed  at  the  request  of  Hincmar.  Tbia  work, 
which  undertook  to  solve  tbe  question  from  the  philo- 
sophical  standpoint,  and  argued  for  the  unbiassed  fiee- 
tbtn  of  tbe  will,  only  complicated  the  dispute.  Erige- 
na was  charged  with  Semi  -  Pelagianism  and  other 
hereuea.  Wenilo,  archbishop  of  Sens,  extracted  from 
it  nineteen  articles,  and  sent  thera  to  Prudentius  for  ref- 
ntation.  Prudentius  replied  in  a  writing  addressed  to 
Wenilo,  and  divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  ftdlowed 
by  an  epilogue  (AOttid.  Max.  Putr.  xv,  4C7-(i87}. 
This  Traclattu  de  Pradatwxiivme  amlra  Joh.  Scot. 
Erig.  was  written  in  the  year  862,  and  GfrSrer  saj-s  of 
it:  "Prudentius  wrote  against  Erigena  a  ponderous 
book,  in  which  the  wwk  of  the  philosopher  was,  with 
cutting  sagacity  and  sturdy  orthodoxy,  so  dealt  with 
that  nothing  remained  of  it."  This,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, is  the  testimony  of  one  who  advocates  pre- 
destination, and  agrees  with  Erigena  that  evil  is  only  a 
fi4  iVy  coDdemmlioD,  not  a  poeitire  punishment  on  tbe 
pnt  of  God ;  that  it  only  constats  in  the  tonnenting  coo- 
sciouBoen  of  having  missed  one's  destiny.  See  Wilt. 
In  the  ensuing  year  (853)  Hincmar  held  a  national 
synod  at  Chiersy— the  first  bad  taken  place  In  649— 
where  four  article*  {CapUula  Caririaca),  embodying  a 
moderate  form  of  Augnstinianiam,  were  adi^tted  against 


Gottschalk.  'Although  Prud«itiua  pnt  bia  name  tm 

these  "  quatuor  capitula,"  be  soon  afterwards  aidearoccd 
to  refute  them  by  writing  a  Tructoria  EpiHola  aJr.  4 
Cup.  CoHvenl.  Caru,  It  is  ponsible  that  he  ugscd  hi* 
name  at  Chiersy  by  demand  uf  kiug  Charles  the  Bald. 
In  the  later  development  of  tliis  contest,  Prudentius 
seems  to  have  given  up  bis  position.  He  died  Afwil 
861,  and  is  revered  as  a  saint  in  Troye*.  The  BoUsDd- 
iata  do  not  reo^iaa  hia  title  to  sanctity.  Althoai;^ 
Prudentius  held  bimselT  agiainst  f^>pndng  hereaies,  »d 
ptrticulariy  against  the  doctrinee  of  the  Pelagians  and 
Semi-Pelagians,  he  was  suspected  by  some  authors  to 
have  concealed  tbe  truth  in  the  proeeciitiou  of  error, 
and  Let  Amales  <k  St.  Berlin  accuse  him  of  having 
written  articles  against  the  faith.  From  a  letter  of 
Semtus  Lupus  to  Prudentius,  we  learn  (JEp.  GS)  tkas 
these  two  men  were  aent  by  king  Chariee  to  vint  and 
reform  the  monasteries  of  France.  See  Gallta  Ckruti- 
ana,  iii;  Breyer  (canon  at  Troves),  Life  *>/  PrwJn- 
riuM  (1726);  Gfriirer,  Getch.  (fcr"  CareOtper  (1848).  i, 
210  sq.;  Wenck,  Das  Frankitehe  Xeick  mial  drm  Ver- 
irag  von  Vtrdm  (I8S1),  p.  882;  Hilman,  UuLnfLtOm 
CAriMi(tiitiy,iii,241  sq.;  Keander, CA. ^wr. (sec Index) f 
Hangttin,  Vett,  Avelonm  qui  in  Sec.  IX  de  /YwAtf. 
scr^amnif  Opera  et  Pragm.  (Paris,  165(^  3  fola.  te); 
Kurtz,  Ck.  Bin.  to  tie  Re/ormatiim,  |  91,  4;  HaiA- 
wiek,  Ch.  ffitt.  (Middle  Ages),  p.  16S  sq.;  Heftfe,  C«s- 
ciliei^ftMek,  iv,  124  sq.;  Jahrb.JSr  dtnttck.  TkeU.  18SS; 
art.  by  Welzs^ker;  Ainer.  Pretb.  Rev.  Jan.  1661,  p. 
200. 

Prndentins.  Anrelins  Clemens,  one  tt  the 
eailieat  bymnista  of  the  Latin  Church,  is  greatly  cele- 
brated in  eccleeiaatical  history,  though  g«merally 
rated.  Bentley  calls  him  "  the  Horace  and  Viigil  «f  ibe 
Christians,"  nut  even  qualifying  them  as  Latin  Chti»- 
tians.  There  were  certainly  many  bymnistn  prtviuoa 
to  Prudentius,  and  they  sang  in  the  tongue  of  Homt^ 
Plato,  and  the  New  Test,  the  very  tbongbta,  and  fw» 
qnently  in  the  my  words,  of  evangdisU  and  apoMlei^ 
The  hoaannaa  of  Ephralm  the  Syrian  had  the  aouDd  as 
well  as  the  sense  of  thme  of  the  children  of  Jenuales  ; 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of  Nauanzan,  aad 
the  unknown  earliest  ungm  of  the  Oriental  Cfaureh 
linked  the  passing  houn  with  heaven  by  the  sabHaniiy 
of  their  language  and  tbe  simplicity  of  their  faith.  As 
the  truths  of  Christianity  first  flowed  in  Greek  from 
inspired  lips,  so  tbe  songs  of  the  Church  came  fint 
in  Greek.  When,  finally,  tbe  mighty  new  Uhm^i 
had  been  fitted  to  the  comparatively  stiff  and  nanww 
mould  of  Roman  speech,  it  was  not  the  tongue  of  Pru- 
dentius that  gathered  around  it  the  qriritual  and  rn  Ic 
siastical  associations  »f  centuries.  The  rugged  grandear 
of  expression,  tbe  calm  and  steady  glow  that  wins  for 
the  majesty  of  heaven,  came  rather  in  the  Latin  hymai 
of  Ambrose,  Augutine,  and  Hilary  of  PoiiiHa.  In 
the  words  of  an  ^inent  critic,  "The  flie  of  Revela- 
tion, in  its  atnmg  and  rimple  energy,  by  which,  as  it 
were,  it  rends  the  rock,  and  bnreta  the  icy  banien  of 
the  human  heart,  predomioates  in  those  oklest  pieeea 
of  the  sacred  Latin  poesy  which  are  cosopriacd  in  the 
Ambrosian  hymmdogy"  (Fortlage). 

Prudentiua  waa  bom  in  A.D.  848,  probably  wt 
Saragoesa,  in  Spain.  Nothing  is  known  r^^rding  him 
except  what  he  has  himself  told  in  a  poetical  autohiBg^ 
nphy  prefixed  to  his  works.  From  tbia  we  team  that 
he  received  a  liberal  education,  was  admitted  to  the 
Boman  bar,  practiced  as  a  pleader,  and  seems  to  have 
distinguishied  himself  in  his  profession,  as  high  civil 
dfices  were  twice  offered  to  him.  He  was  even  called 
upon  to  oeenpy  a  military  post  at  the  court  of  the  eoa- 
peror  llieodo^ai  L  H«  waa  already  fifty  yean  of  age, 
when,  like  other  prominail  men  of  tliaae  tfoaUoau 
times,  he  was  agitated  by  earnest  nii^vings  as  to 
"  what  all  the  honors  and  joys  of  this  wurM  might  do 
for  him  in  eteroity.  In  them  he  could  not  dad  God  to 
whom  he  belonged"  (Pn^.  Catkem.  v,  S8-84).  Hence 
the  reaolntioo:  *'Let  tbe  souLattbe  bonsMMOf  UA^ 
Digitized  byV-^OOglC 
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imomce  lier  folly  and  sin.  Let  twr  pnaa  her  God  mt 
kMt  by  ber  songs,  u  she  caiinot  do  it  by  bcr  Tiitiie& 
Lm  the  day  be  ipent  io  sacred  hynuia,  aud  let  uot  even 
ntgbt  iotemipt  tbe  praiaea  of  God.  I  will  atruggle 
a^oat  heresy,  defend  the  cathutic  faith,  annihilate  the 
aacfificea  of  the  pagans,  deatruy  thy  idols,  O  liome.  I 
will  praise  io  my  songs  thy  martyrs,  glorify  the  apos- 
tles" (L  e.  ver.  9&^2).  These  words  indicate  all  the 
diflmnC  teodcodea  io  hia  literary  piuductions,  which 
reflect  then. 

IVorta.  —We  bare  from  Pnidentius's  pen  between 
385  mid  368  poems,  a  number  of  which  bear  Greek  ti- 
tles.   The  principal  are — t.  Calhanfrinon  Liber  (Book 
[  t.  e,  of  hymns]  for  Daily  Use),  being  a  series  of  twelve 
h^'mna,  the  first  half  of  which  were  reckonetl  by  the 
auihor  auitaUe  for  devotional  parposes  at  different  pans 
vt  tbe  day,  and  which  the  Latin  Chuivh  baa  preeervfld 
in  some     ita  ctdlections.   2.  Apofkeotit,  'Awodiwmc 
(a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  here- 
tics, with  which  are  intermingled  varioiia  diseutsimia  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  on  original  sin,  and  on  the  res- 
urrection).   3.  ffamartigenria,  'Afiafiriyivtia  (On  the 
Origin  of  Evil,  a  polemic,  in  verse,  against  the  Har- 
cionitcs  and  llanichieaiu).  4,  Ptgekomaekia,  Yv^o/ia- 
^la  (The  Combat  of  the  Mind  against  tbe  Pasuons,  or 
the  Triumph  of  the  Christian  Graces  in  the  Soul  of  a 
Believer).    6.  Contra  SjmMtichum,  LUter  1  (a  polemic 
against  the  heathen  gods).    C.  Contra  SginmachnM, 
Liber  3  (a  polemic  against  a  petition  of  the  Roman 
senator  S3nnmBchus  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar 
and  sutue  of  Victory  cast  down  by  Gratian).  Pru- 
dentitis  lupporU  in  these  two  poems  the  arguments  set 
forth  by  Ambrose  against  the  pnpoaitioa  of  Sym- 
macbua.   The  first  book  showa  the  siiameflil  origin  of 
tbe  old  idolatry,  exposes  the  absurdity  and  abomina- 
lima     the  heathen  mythology,  the  corruption  result- 
ing from  tbe  waut  of  a  moral  check,  and  how  happily 
Kome  was  inspired  when  it  turned  to  Christianity.  In 
the  second  book  he  examines  ttte  reasons  alleged  by  bis 
adversary,  elo<{uflntly  deaeanta  upon  the  cruel  pnc- 
tice  of  glailiatora*  combats  for  the  amusement  of  tbe 
people,  and,  in  order  to  show  thur  brutalizing  influence, 
he  instances  a  vestal  attending  in  the  amphitheatre, 
and  witnemng  the  struggles  and  agonies  of  the  fallen 
gladiators  in  the  arena,  exclaiming  with  Joy  that  such 
sights  were  her  delight,  and  giving  without  com)Hinc- 
lion  the  signal  to  despatch  the  falten.   Amobins  (bk. 
iv,  towards  tbe  end)  casts  a  nmilir  reproach  upon  the 
vestal   A*^  m  both  booka^  the  anlject  was  of  a  nature 
to  allow  full  scope  to  tbe  genius  of  the  poet,  being  emi- 
nently favorable  to  enthntuastic  apology,  this  is  the 
beat  of  all  his  apologetical  poems.    7.  The  Kwhiridion 
Mtriatque  Tatamatti  t,  D^ttjfchon  (forty-eight  poems 
of  four  verses  each)  ts  a  hiatorico- didactic  work,  of  a 
uniform  tenor,  relating  to  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able crcBta  of  tbe  Xew  and  Old  TesL,  as  Adam  and 
Ere,  Abel  and  Cain,  Joaeph  fecogmsed  by  bis  brothers, 
the  annunciation,  the  shepherds  taught  by  the  angels, 
etc   Geniiadius  counts  this  work  with  the  other  poems 
of  Pnidentius  (De  Script.  Ecdei.  13) ;  but  its  authentic- 
ity has  been  questioned,  chiefly  because  it  is  leas  abnn- 
dant  in  ideu  than  tbe  others.  The  following  are  deci- 
dedly aatbentie,  and,  besides,  excellent  cnmpo«tinns :  8. 
Fonrtaeo  poems,  nifii  Infavw^Peri  SlfphmtoH  Liber, 
in  honor  of  the  martyrs  for  the  f«th~Laurentlus,  Eula- 
lia,  Vincent,  Hippolytus,  Peter  and  Paul,  Agnes,  etc.;  full 
of  warm  feeling  and  splendid  nanxtivee.  To  the  Chris- 
tian lyrical  poetry  belong,  9,  the  twelve  tnugt  Ka3t;fu- 
piVMf ,  moaUy  destined  for  the  daily  prayer-liimrji.  which 
were  exactly  observed  in  olden  time^    The  first  relates 
to  the  dawning  of  the  ilay  ("  ad  galli  cantum") ;  Christ, 
tlM  riling  light  at  the  wnid,  chasea  the  <laric  powers  nf 
ni^t.   Let  him  banish  them  also  from  onr  heart  and 
pour  new  light  infi  our  sntilnl    The  second  in  likewise 
a  raomingHKmK.    The  thinl  and  fourth  are  tatile-pniy- 
The  fifth  is  ui  be  recited  at  the  lighting  of  liie 
'  i;  the  Mxib  upun  retiring  for  the  night;  the 


■ereoth  and  eighth  while  and  after  fksUng:  the  ninth, 
an  encomium  on  the  Saviour,  at  all  hours.  To  these 
are  added  Sofigt  forExeqttiet  (on  the  Resurrection),  on 
the  feasts  of  Christmas  ("  octavo  Calendas  Januarias'^ 
and  Epiphany.  All  these  songs  breathe  an  earnest, 
Christian  spirit;  they  show  the  rich  symbolism  of  the 
Christian  life  of  old,  and  are  therefore  of  great  aicbno- 
It^cal  importance.  Several  paasagta  of  them  and  of 
the  hymns  Il^i  Zrt^tbwv  hare  been  put  into  the 
Breviary  among  the  Church  hymns,  PmdmliuB  culti* 
rated,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two  fundamental  kinds  of 
Christian  poetry,  the  didactico  -  panegj'rical  and  the 
lyric,  which  were  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
bistorico-dogmatic  and  mystical  character  of  Christian- 
ity,  and  borrowed  their  forms  from  the  ancient  Roman 
poetry,  which  ia  also  chiefly  didactico  -  panenetic  or 
pam^ric.  Tbe  poetical  form  was  employed  at  a  very 
early  period  for  the  popular  interpretation  and  defence 
of  the  ChrisUan  dogmas  against  pagans  and  heretics, 
Prudentius  achieved  in  a  short  time  a  great  reputation 
in  the  Church.  Sidonius  ApoUinaria  {Ep.  li,  9)  com- 
pares him  with  Horace,  who  was  his  chief  model  in  a 
formal  point  of  view;  yet  Prudentius  moves  in  the 
classical  forms  with  incompaiably  greater  ease  than 
his  predecessors,  Jureneus  and  Tictnrinus :  he  borrows 
more  than  the  latter  writers  from  the  ecclesiastical  Ia- 
tinity,  to  keep  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  free  from 
all  pagan  coloring.  His  phrases,  it  is  true,  show  the 
decay  of  letters  and  of  good  Latin,  yet  many  parts  of 
his  poems  display  taste  as  well  as  delicacy ;  for  instance, 
hie  stanzas,  Salvat,  fiora  martyrum,  to  be  found  io 
Che  Roman  Breviary  fur  tbe  feast  of  the  Htdy  Iudo- 
cents.  We  are,  bowevw,  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
any  scholars  of  our  eriticid  age  can  bestow  unqualified 
praise  on  Prudentius,  and  place  him ^rti  in  tbe  list  of 
Christian  vereifiers.  Nor  are  we  ready  to  shut  our  eyta 
wilfully  to  all  tbe  beauties  of  Pnidentius's  verse,  and 
declare  his  hymns  simply  "didactic  essays,  losded  with 
moral  precepu  and  doctrinal  subtleties."  His  lyric  style 
is  gnnd,  and  his  hymns  are  good  specimeiw  of  the  beat 
Christian  song  of  the  Latin  Church  in  that  early  agcb 
"The  stanzas,"  saya  Milman  (//uf.  ttf  Latin  CArutioM- 
itg,  riii,  309),  "  which  the  Lstin  Church  has  handed 
down  in  her  services  from  Prudendus  are  but  the  flow- 
ers gathered  from  a  wilderness  of  weeds."  Prudentius, 
even  in  fiermany,  was  the  great  popular  author  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  no  work  but  tbe  Bible  appears  with  so 
many  glosses  (interpretations  or  notes)  in  High  Ger- 
man, which  show  that  it  waa  a  book  of  pc^jular  instmo- 
tion  (com|i.  Ranmer,  £imnrktii^  des  CkriilaiOamt  auf 
dit  AlthoehdetOttAe  Spraehf,  p.  232).  Had  Ambroee 
lived  eariier,  Prudentius  would  not  have  been  remem- 
bered at  all ;  but  as  his  contemporary  he  deserves  a 
place  beside  that  great  Church  father,  whom  he  never 
excelleil,  but  sometimes  equalled  as  a  hyrontdogiit.  The 
earliest  edition  of  Praduitiiu'a  works  ia  that  of  De  ven- 
ter (1472).  By  far  the  beat  is  that  of  Faurtinna  Arreva- 
lus  (Rome,  1788-39,  2  voIb.  4to),  but  excellent  editions 
are  also  those  by  Waitz  (Hanover,  1613,  8ro) ;  Chamil- 
lard(in  usum  Delphini, Paris,  1687, 4to);  and Gallandius, 
£iM.  PfUr.  vol.  riii  The  newest  and  handiest  is  that 
by  Obbarius  (Tubing.  1844),  whose  Prolegomena  em- 
brace a  lai^  amount  of  information  condensed  into  a 
small  compass.  See  Gennadius,  De  Viri»  fUuttr.  18; 
Ludwig,  DUtert.  deWaA.  Prvdmlii  (Titeb.  1642. 4to) ; 
U  Cierque,  Vie  de  PmUmee  (Amst.  1689);  Hiddel- 
dorpf,  Commmf.  de  Prud.  et  TheoL  Prud,  (Vratisl.  1828- 
27);  SchafT,  Ch.  Hitt.  vol.  iii;  Christian  Life  ta  Song, 
p.  74  M].,  98, 110  sq.;  Saun<lem,  Evetangt  with  the  Sa^ 
cm//'«'/*,p.84sq,;  Maittaire, Por/aiortii,  p.  1587 sq.j 
Daniel,  Thetaurut  f/j/mnol.  ii,  102  sq.;  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Gr.  OJid  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Pnming-hook  (n^^Tp,  fMxmerAh ;  Sept.  Ipi- 
wavoc;  Iso.  ii,  4;  xviii,  6;  Joel  iv,  10;  Mtc.  iv,  3),  a 
knife  for  pruning  the  vine.  The  naanner  of  trimming 
tbe  Tine  (nvt,  aomtfr),  iiietil^Uig^ell|tptQgil£ilw 
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(be  singnUkr  iiutrament  of  the  Tine-dresaer,  were  well 
known  even  in  the  time  of  Mom*  (Lev.  xxv,  8,  4),  and 
no  doubt  botb  were  simiUr  to  thooe  employed  by  the 
Egyptians.    SeeKittVE;  Vinit;  Vixbtahu. 

.  Pnusla  (tier.  Pmastit)  ia  a  kingdom  of  the  new 
German  Emfdie,  viitually  embracing  within  its  own 
biMoiy  the  atory  of  the  wbtde  empire,  in  which  it  is 
the  guiding  and  ruling  power.  Before  iu  recent  ag- 
gmndiiement,  it  conuated  of  two  large  tract*  of  land 
exten^g  from  Russia  on  the  eaat  to  UoUaad  and  Bel- 
gium on  the  we8t,aouth  of  the  Baltic  and  north  of  Sax- 
ony, Thmingia,  Bavaria,  etc,  Init  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  kkigdomofHanoveT,thedaebiesofMeck- 
lei^urg  and  Oldenburg,  the  electontc  of  HeMe-Gaiael, 
duchy  of  Nassau,  and  some  minor  slates.  In  1866, 
IVussia  recdved  large  acceaeiooa  of  territory,  having  an- 
nexed the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  duchies  of  Hesse- 
Casnel,  Nassau,  and  Sleswig  and  Uc4atein,  the  free  city 
of  Frankfwt,  and  some  districts  of  Bavaria  and  Hesse- 
Darmsudt,  The  area  of  Prussia  was  thus  increased 
from  108,213  Eng.  sq.  milM  to  187,066,  and  the  popula- 
tion from  19,804^  to  24,106,847,  of  whom  23,746,790 
formed  the  civil  popuUtion,  and  810,056  the  military, 
the  average  denuty  of  the  population  being  176  per 
Eng.  sq.  mile.  The  variation  in  density  u  conudera- 
ble,  the  greatest  being  in  the  manufacluring  district 
of  DUsaeldorf,  in  the  Kbine  province,  where  it  is  four 
times  the  average,  and  smallest  in  the  dirtrict  of  KSs- 
lin,  Pomenoia,  where  it  amounU  to  three  fifths  of  the 
average.  Pmasia  is  iww  divided  into  elerm  provinces 
and  three  annexes,  with  a  populalion,  accMding  to  the 

official  census  for  188^  as  follows : 

_  Elf-  tq. Pop.  n*t.  int. 

1.  Pmnia   •u.Sbtt  8,S(iT,T04 

t  Pi«B«n.   li,m  i,(i(i.«i8 

B.  Piniieniula   l:i,isn  ],r.on,&;s 

4.  HIlvU   1ft,HM  4,ns,«19 

5.  Brniideiiburg   IO.mia  %.a4S,4il 

*  8hX<>I)*..    ff.T» 

T.  We*t|.tii»lta                            T.TIl  S,!l(M,KO 

K  Rhiue  province                     10.169  4,844.087 

t.  Hen«-NMSVnn                      G,D4S  1,AH,4D4 

1U.  Hiinover                           14,848  S,i;8,TUi 

11.  8leHWlB.Hol«Hn                    6,W.U  W(L8Tt 

18.  PriiielMlliy  of  llohensolleni    4U  M,TSO 

IS.  City  ul  Beriln                          5  1,S16,«9T 

About  88  per  cent,  nf  the  population  are  Germans. 
Of  the  Slavonic  tribes,  the  most  numerous  are  Poles, 
numbering  two  and  a  quarter  millinnii.  In  Branden- 
burg and  Silesia  there  ire  about  85,000  Wends,  and  in 
East  Prussia  upwards  of  147,000  Litbusnians;  while 
Western  Pnissia  has  rather  more  than  10,000  Walloons 
using  the  French  language,  intermixed  in  its  generally 
German  population,  and  ^leria  has  neariy  59,000  Bohe- 
mians or  Moravians — making  in  all  two  and  a  half  mill- 
ions who  do  not  use  the  Germsn  language,  or  who 
employ  It  (miy  as  secondary  to  their  native  tongues. 
Three  distinct  claaaea  are  recognised  in  Pnisna— name- 
ly, noble^  burghers,  and  peasants.  To  the  Arst  belong 
alMHit  177,000  persont^  including  the  high  offictab  of  the 
atate,  although  that  number  doea  not  comprise  the  va- 
rious mediatized  houses,  of  which  sixteen  are  Pruarian, 
and  othera  bek)nging  to  different  states,  but  connected 
with  Prussia  by  still  existing  or  former  territorial  pos- 
sessions. The  burgher  class  includes,  in  its  higher 
branches,  all  public-office  holders,  professional  men,  ar- 
tists, and  merchants;  while  the  peasantry — to  which 
belong  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  punuits — 
are  divided  into  classes,  depending  on  the  nomber  of 
horses  employed  on  the  land,  etc 

I.  Ilisiofy  and  ReliffioH. — The  lands  bounded  by  the 
Baltic  and  now  constiltiling  East  Prussia,  and  the  ad- 
joining territory  on  that  side  of  the  Oder,  form  the  orig- 
inal home  of  the  Prussians  within  the  vast  territory 
they  now  occupy.  These  lands  were  early  occupied  by 
Slavonic  tribes,  neariy  allied  to  the  lithuanians  (q.  v.) 
and  the  I«tts.  It  is  conjectured  that  they  were  visit- 
ed hy  Pbcenician  navigators  in  the  4th  century  B.C; 
but  beyond  the  fact  of  their  having  come  into  tempora- 


ry conflict  with  the  Goths  and  other  Teatonic  bordca 
prior  to  the  great  exodus  of  the  latter  from  their  oonlk- 
em  homes,  little  is  known  of  the  people  till  tbc  10^ 
century,  when  th^  Ant  appear  in  hteoiy  undn-  tbe 
name  of  Bonun,  or  Pnissiaiia.  They  were  then  a  snail 
but  vigmrons  people,  and  had  made  themselvca  ■  tenor 
to  th&t  neighbors  by  Ixdd  inn)ada,when  the  race  of  tbe 
heroes  and  sea-kings  arrived  from  Norway  and  Swe- 
den. Scandinavian  Goths  settled  in  the  country,  aod 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  sounded  witb  tbe 
praise  of  the  exploits  of  StariuiddCT  and  Bagun-  Lod- 
bn^. 

1.  Myduyloffical  Pfriod,~-\n  the  oldest  hiat4Mie  timsi^ 
doubtless,  the  primitive  inhabitants— Prussaani^  Litka- 
anians,  Ulmarugians,  Curlanders,  Uvoniana,  etc — wor- 
shipped the  sun,  the  moon,  tbe  stars,  and  the  powen  of 
nature  generally.  The  Scandinavians,  who  were  further 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  better  amcd, 
and  sUlled  in  agriculture^  then  brought  in  new  geda, 
among  them  the  three  snpreme  mlm,  Pti  Lmmiu,  Po" 
trimpo;  PikoUo*,  and  most  probably  all  their  otho-  dd- 
ties.  Much  has  been  written  and  argued  on  tbe  qnen- 
tion  whether  the  three  mentioned  names,  or  tbe  god* 
to  whom  they  are  said  to  have  belonged,  really  existed, 
or  whether  they  were  mere  inventions  of  some  imagina- 
tive chroniclerB.  There  ore  even  writers  who  have  tlts- 
coveied  in  then  the  three  penona  of  the  Holy  Tritnty. 
We  shall  not  dwell  on  these  speeulatioas,  hat  briefiy 
atate  what  we  poritively  know  of  the  ancient  nytbtdogy 
of  a  people  which  occupies  such  ahigh  rank  among  tbe 
nations  of  Europe.  Bendes  the  three  mendoncd,  there 
was  another  important  deity,  called  (TvrcAo,  the  giver 
of  food.  His  image  stood  at  the  foot  of  many  a  boly 
oak.  There  was  one  at  tbe  place  where  the  chy  air 
Heiligenbeil  was  afterwards  hailt.  The  apostle  of  tbe 
Pnissians  cat  the  venerable  tree  with  a  batdicc,  and 
this  circumstaBce  gave  the  town  its  present  bum. 
There  were  spread  over  the  whole  conntiy  sacrificial 
stones,  or  altars,  on  which  milk,  mead,  honey,  beer,  floar, 
meat,  fish,  etc,  were  offered  to  the  god.  Every  year  his 
image  was  made  anew,out  of  wood,  on  tlie  crauecrated 
spots;  it  was  clothed  iu  goat-skins  and  crawae«t  widi 
herbs  and  ears.  Then  it  was  carried  about  amid  tbe 
shouts  of  the  populace;  dmces  anil  saerifices  caaaed. 
The  inferior  gods,  in  la^  number,  have  been  divided, 
not,  perhaps,  very  pn^teily,  into  gods  of  the  hearene,  of 
earth,  of  the  water,  of  men,  of  the  cattle,  of  the  loim 
world,  into  gods  of  labor,  gods  of  trade,  into  good  anl 
bad  gods.  This  was,  no  doidit,  a  kind  of  worship  of  nat- 
ure, similar  to  that  which  we  find  among  all  halF-ovil- 
ized  naliwifc  The  holiest  pUc«  in  the  huid  waa  Bo- 
mowe.  Only  a  priest  was  aUowed  to  approach  it.  Then 
were  but  few  exceptions.  Thns,  by  special  Ibwor,  a 
powerful  niler  was  permilte«l  to  come  near  tbe  rwiiw 
crated  spot,  and  to  speak  to  tbe  Griwe,  or  high'.priML 
But  not  even  those  great  pownages  were  snll^cd  to 
oome  near  the  sanctuary-,  the  ever-verdanl  oak,  and  tbe 
gods  that  stood  t>elow  it ;  for  it  waa  surrounded  witb  a 
fence  funned  by  hmg  pieces  oi  white  linni,  sooething 
like  a  most  primitive  tabemade.  To  a  great  distance 
the  land  arountl  the  aanetuaiy,  and  the  wood  which  en- 
circled it,  was  consecrated.  No  one  could  enter  this 
forest,  which  occupied  many  square  miles ;  and  if,  un- 
wittingly, some  wretch  put  his  foot  into  it,  his  life  wai> 
forfeited  to  the  offended  deities.  No  tree  was  felled 
there,  no  wihl  animal  chased.  Besidrs  this  celebrated 
Romowe,  there  were  other  places  of  tbe  same  kind 
spread  all  over  the  connlry,  and  whose  names,  coa>- 
mencing  with  R<ma»,  and  partly  preserved  to  our  days, 
are  expressive  of  calm  and  hoyiwss.  We  fiixl  qnite  a 
number  of  such  names  in  Lithuania.  In  I'ruma  tbe 
trees  were  held  holy,  as  among  the  ancient  Gmaaniv 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Bugians,  HoUteinians,  and  kin- 
dred peoples.  There  existed  also  single  oaks  and  lin- 
den-trees which  were  held  in  pwticidar  Tenenttais  mm 
h«ng  the  seaU  of  aome  divinity;  they  wem  a^itaach- 
cd  with  phwa  horror . and  dec^Vi^TeismjBf  I  ^oftk  of 
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H«iIigMibdlf  with  ■  dicamrNfenee  of  forty  feet  cml  & 
dUoMter  of  nineteen,  was  (he  moet  celebrated.  Some 
moantaiiu  eqjoyed  the  same  honors.  The  beM-known 
of  th«ffl  wu  near  BrandenbuTg,  at  a  short  distance  from 
tbe  Friacbe  Haff.  Near  the  holy  woods  and  trees  there 
were,  as  a  rule,  holy  fleMa,  which  never  were  touched  by 
the  plough.  We  also  find  holy  springs,  from  which  no 
one  onuld  take  water  unlen  he  previously  offered  a  sac* 
rifice :  their  water  was  beliered  to  be  a  sure  tnedtcine 
against  certain  diseases.  There  were  also  holy  lakes, 
cither  ta  a  separate  place  or  connected  with  the  sanct- 
uaries and  foresu:  no  one  was  allowed  to  flili  in  tbeir 
waten. 

The  goda  adored  in  those  consecrated  places  were, 
besides  chose  already  named:  Okopini,  the  god  of  the 
air  and  of  tempests;  3waixtix,  the  god  of  tbe  stars— 
a  most  important  god  in  tbe  North,  with  its  l<Mig  win- 
ter nights;  Banl^Uit,  the  god  of  the  sea;  Antrimpot, 
the  angry  god,  who  excites  the  wares;  Wurikeiie  and 
SxKOM^aile,  the  protectors  of  cattle  and  poultry,  wor- 
shipped extennveiy  in  tbe  whole  country;  Gardebii 
and  Jantiiibobu,  tbe  protectors  of  oxen  and  sheep;  Pa-- 
doitaa,  the  god  of  trade,  who  made  the  sea  propidons  to 
tbe  mariner,  and  was  specially  honored  on  the  sea-coast ; 
Puttaitu,  the  god  of  woods  and  trees,  who  lived  under 
the  foliage,  and  whose  dwelling-places  were  held  partic- 
ularly holy.    This  god  had,  throughout  the  country,  a 
number  of  sanctuaries,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  mul- 
titude of  strange,  dwarf-like  beings,  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  tbe  pec^  had  fitted  out  and  ornamented  in 
tbe  moeC  fantastical  manner.   PetyuMaa  gare  fertiH- 
tj  to  the  fielde;  ZtaJterit  strewed  tbe  earth  with  seeds, 
and  covered  it  wltb  flowers  and  herbs;  Ptlmttt  filled 
with  riches  the  booses  and  the  bams;  AunetUdi  was 
tbe  god  of  health,  resorted  to  by  the  sick  and  invalid. 
To  these  must  be  added  quite  a  number  or  female  de- 
ities.    Jawituta  watched  over  the  germination  and 
growth  of  cam;  MeUettU  covered  the  meadows  and 
gardens  with  herbs  and  graM;  Stnttit  was  the  goddess 
vlt  the  flowen ;  Gobjanja  was  the  goddess  itf  riches  and 
opulence ;  Guze  led  the  wanderers  through  deserts  and 
^oomy  forests ;  Swaigtdvnoka,  the  bride  of  tbe  star- 
god,  directed  the  heavenly  bodies  on  their  path ;  Laima 
was  the  obatwic  goddess,  and  Axed  the  destinies  of  the 
new-born.    The  bad  goddesses  werr,  the  sanguinary 
GUtimt  who  bfougbt  painful  death ;  Magita,  tbe  wrath- 
ful deity,  who  visited  cruel  misfortunes  upon  those  she 
disliked';  £<itrwf,  who  intervened  in  human  afTaim— now 
sportively,  now  malignantly,  leading  the  wanderer  astray 
by  will-o'-the-wispB,  seizing  upon  helpless  children,  etc. 
Besides  these  gods  and  goddesses,  there  were  tutelary 
spirits — spirits  of  the  woods,  of  the  waters,  of  the  earth, 
most  of  them  servants  of  the  god  Puskaitis— men  of  the 
woods,  dwsffs,  elb,  called  bar9tuc*,<a  perttiit.  Similar 
to  these  wen  the  nightly  spectres,  who  at  twilight  left 
tbeir  darii  recesses  to  seek  food.   They  were  appeased 
by  putting  sacriftcial  meat  in  lonesome  spots ;  thus  they 
became  guardians  of  house  and  bam,  and  the  childish 
laocy  shaped  and  ornamented  them  in  the  quaintest 
manner.    The  animal  kingdom,  also,  held  many  objects 
(be  wocahip.   The  snake  was  the  object  of  particular 
TeneatttoOfbeingtheravorileofPotrimpoa.  Snakeswen 
bdieved  to  be  a  blessing  for  the  house  and  honsebold, 
to  be  immortal,  and  to  gun  renewed  youth  with  each 
change  of  skin.    They  were  dutifully  fed  in  the  holes 
of  old  oak-trees,  and  gUdly  admitted  into  buildings  and 
cbsmbers.    Barren  women  fed  them  with  milk,  implor- 
ing at  tbe  same  time  the  blessings  of  Laima.  Care- 
lemiess  towards  thero  was  artenited  with  misfortunes 
of  all  kiikda.   This  regard  for  the  snake  continued  in 
Pruaria  and  in  tbe  neighboring  coimtries  till  lung  after 
the  Introduction  of  Christianity.   The  hone,  eBpecislly 
the  white  horae.was  in  great  honor  among  all  Northern 
peoples,  as  well  as  among  the  <ierman^  as  a  spirit  of 
(wwphecy  was  said  to  dwell  in  him.    All  while  horses 
Mere  cofuecrated  to  the  gods,  and  no  one  wonld  have 
daicd  to  mount  a  steed  of  that  color.   To  beat  or  dam- 


age it  was  a  capiul  crime.  Among  the  lard*,  the  owl 
enjoyed  special  regard,  because  it  was  believed  that  she 
predicted  to  her  frieuih  the  comiiig  mishaps. 

Tbe  gods  being  so  numerous,  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  priests  should  funn  a  very  large  body.  At  their 
bead  stood  the  Griwe,  almost  a  god  himself,  so  great 
was  the  veneration  in  which  be  was  held  among  all  the 
nations  of  tbe  North.  The  tcaieUoiet,  griwaittt,  mg^ 
gona,  wurikaHi,  pyttmet,  saitona,  iurtonet,  and  nca- 
konet  were  the  members  of  a  powerful  hierarchy,  utd 
exercised  an  unlimited  influence  upon  those  siipersti- 
tious  tritMS.  There  was  no  lack  of  female  prients  either; 
and  it  would  seem  that  female  deities  were  attended  ex- 
clusively by  female  priests,  as  male  gods  were  worship- 
ped only  by  male  priests.  Yet  it  is  not  likely  that  sac- 
erdotal  women  wera  admitted  into  the  Romowe,  as  the 
Griwe,  as  well  as  all  other  priests,  had  to  nmain  in  sin- 
gle blessedness.  A  transgresHon  of  this  law  was  virit- 
ed  with  capital  punishment,  the  culprit  being  dragged 
away  from  the  holy  ground  and  burned  alive.  There 
is  some  contradiction  between  this  stem  enforcement 
of  the  law  of  virginity  and  the  way  in  which  the  body 
of  female  waidiotet  was  recruited.  If  a  woman  had 
been  sterile  in  marriage,  and  became,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  tbe  mother  of  a  son  or  of  a  daiigbtu*  by 
an  unmarried  man,  she  was  considered  as  holy,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  number  of  the  female  priests.  As  far 
as  the  institutions  of  tbe  ancient  Prussians  are  known, 
they  exacted  from  their  priests  a  pure,  pious,  and  holy 
life.  Those  only  could  be  admitted  among  the  supe- 
rior priests,  the  griMuUt;  who,  during  many  years,  had 
shone  by  an  exemplary  life;  and  even  the  relations 
wbum  the  Griwe  wished  to  be  received  mto  the  sscer- 
dotal  body  bad  to  prove  that  their  conduct  had  been 
unblemished,  or  they  were  rejected.  Tbe  priests  were 
supported  entirely  by  the  people,  for  we  do  not  And  any 
mention  of  their  being  addicted  to  agriculture  or  any 
art  or  trade.  The  sacriflces  and  offerings  were  tbeir 
prindpal  income.  They  received  beer,  milk,  fruita, 
animals,  tissues  for  sacerdotal  garments,  etc.  Libations 
were  offered  to  tbe  gods,  and  the  liquid  offering  was 
drunk  by  the  priest.  Sometimes  this  sacritfce  was  at- 
tended with  quaint  ceremonies.  At  the  great  spring- 
fesrival,  the  priest  filled  a  cup  with  beer,  took  it  be- 
tween his  teeth  without  touching  it  with  his  hands, 
drained  it,  aiul  then  threw  it  over  his  head.  Those 
behind  him  caught  it.  Riled  it  with  beer,  and  brought 
it  back  to  him  a  second  and  a  third  time.  The  act  ot 
emp^ing  three  times  the  cup  was  intended  in  honor 
of  the  three  great  gods;  the  throwing  of  the  cup  was 
the  sacrifice  brought  to  them,  which  human  hands 
dunt  not  touch.  After  this  ceremony  the  cup  cir- 
culated from  mouth  to  mouth.  Each  worshipper  took 
it  between  his  teeth,  emptied  it,  and  with  his  teeth  the 
neighbor  took  it  from  him.  Finally,  the  benediction 
was  given  to  the  people;  a  banquet  ensued,  in  which 
intoxicating  be\-eragea  were  so  plentifully  tasted  that 
the  solemnity  generally  ended  in  bloody  work,  as  is  the 
case,  even  in  our  days,  with  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  oth- 
er nationa 

2,  Introdvctitm  n/  CAmrtoai/y.— We  here  subatan- 
ttally  give  the  account  found  in  WMser  u.  Welte,  Kir^ 
chat-Ijorikim,  s.  v. 

"  Several  attempts  to  Introduce  tbe  Christian  religion 
\rtta  PmoKln  had  been  fnitllesi^  St.  Adalbert  blxhop  nf 
Prngoe,  died  April  2X,  W,  a  martyr  to  hia  hltb,  while  en- 
denrorlne  to  convert  the  jienple  to  Chrirtlanlty.  Brtino, 
of  the  famllj  of  the  Bnrnns  von  Qnerftirt,  who,  after  re- 
nnnncbi;;  hi«  cnnoiiry  and  entering  ihe  Benodlclina  cnn- 
grepiilon  of  Cnmnld<ill,  hsd  re|)alred  to  Prussia  in  1008, 
to  preach  Itiere  tlie  Oi  spel  mid  convert  thoM  pagan  tribes 
also  sntrered  mnriyriloro  (Feb.  II,  1006),  The  endeavors 
of  the  Pollvh  |iriiire-<  to  Christianise  itie  Prmwinns  by 
force  were  t>illl  move  unrnreetsnil.  As  the  aoeepiance  nf 
theChrlBilan  rcllRl«n  had  been  madeneondltiun  nf  )ieflre 
bjr  Bolrnln^,  duke  of  Pulflud,  abnnt  1018,  llwj  Citnrldvied 
the  Christian  communion  as  nn  obnoxious  cnuseqneute 
of  niihappy  wnrfiire,  a*  a  jroke  imposed  by  the  f.-e,  and 
thev  shoiik  It  nfl*  every  time  when  tne.v  fell  rtrmtg  eiiouirh 
in  <lo  so.  Thu»  the  dlHlncliitatbin  to  the  new  wiirrhlp 
I  lucrea»ed  c<>ntinnnlly,  niitll  It  rsacbed^e  very  pitch  vl 
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hntred  and  dlwtist.  Meanwhf  l«  Olhs  blrbop  of  Bamberg 
(1124),  prexchedwltb  ciiccew  tii  Pomemnln,  und  Cbriatiiin- 
Ity  bv  degrees  reacbed  tbe  banks  of  tbe  VMnla.  'I'be 
rintt  Chri»ttnn  rnler  lu  Pomerania,  Subirlas  I,  founded  In 
IITO,  near  Dantstc,  the  nionnMerv  of  Ollvii  which  became 
a  Htniuarjr  whence  the  seedortneCbrUtuuiCiilb  was  lu 
time  t"  f  nrend  over  Prnanln's  loil, 

"  Previona  to  itae  eaublf(hment  of  Ollva'a  moDaeter; 
ihe  Prna»liin»,  however,  bad  rncceeded  (lo  1161)  lu  nink- 
ing  a  aland  aguluat  B<ilei»lua  IV  of  Poland,  aod  for  a  time 
iiinliitalned  a  nide  and  aavnge  kind  of  Independence, 
wbtcb  the  disturbed  condition  of  Poland  preveoted  lis 
nilere  from  breaking  down.  Tbe  fear  of  losing  their 
freedom  if  tbejr  adopted  Christianity  made  tbe  Prussians 
olteiliiately  resist  ererv  effort  for  their  cunverslun ;  and  It 
was  not  till  tbe  middle  of  tbe  13tb  ceutury,  when  the 
kiiit;btB  of  tbe  Tenloolc  Order  entered  upon  their  famons 
crnriide  ngnliirt  litem,  that  the  Cbrli>tlnn  faith  was  for* 
niully  established  among  them.  The  Bgi;re*siTe  Innuds 
of  the  pagnn  Prueslaus  on  the  territories  of  their  Cbrle- 
tlan  nelsbbors,  and  their  advance  Into  Pomenmla,  were 
tbe  ezcltlui;  cnoM?  of  tbie  Imnortant  movement.  Chris- 
tianUy  was  by  the  reverses  of  the  Polish  princes  thrown 
ro  vamlly  upon  (he  defensive  tbiit  the  Pomeranian  duke 
Grimlslaa,  of  Starzitrd  and  Scfanrtt.  called  In  UBS  stmie 
kiilghte  of  St  Joliu  Into  bis  dominions,  and  delivered 
Into  their  bands  bla  casile  of  Siargard  and  some  adjoin- 
ing territories  for  operatlous  nBalin't  tbe  Pnisstans.  Tbe 
tntimaie  coromercliil  relations  between  Branen  and  Ltvti- 
nla  factlltaied  the  work  of  Ilie  mlsclonarles,  and  gave 
ensj  access  to  the  latter  conittry.  After  the  Chrii*tlan 
reltjtion  bad  been  Introduced  Into  Pomerania  and  LI- 
vimia,  and  an  order  of  Christian  knighthood  had  been 
founded  for  its  aid  and  maintenance,  the  pTos)iect8  In 
ProMla  niso  seemed  to  brighten.  Alihonfrh  the  exer- 
tions of  Outtfrled,  abbot  of  tne  moonsterr  nf  Cii>terctans 
of  Lnkinn  (ISOT),  In  Poland,  and  of  his  fe1low-m«uk 
Philip,  who  suffered  martyrdom,  were  not  attended  with 
any  endnring  snccees,  yet  were  two  of  the  native  princes 
converted.  A  few  years  afterwards  appeared  the  iiinn  to 
whom  wu  reflerved  tbe  icIoriimB  achievement  of  Inrro- 
ducing  CiirlMlanlrT  into  Prnssla.  It  was  the  Clpterdan 
monk  Cbrlstlan,  of  tlie  monastery  ofOllva,  a  man  dlsiln- 
gniabed  by  every  virtue,  aud  speaking  flneatly  the  Oer- 
maii,  Latin,  Polish,  aud  Pmsalan  laugunges.  In  1210  be 
obtained  permission  trim  pope  Innocent  III  to  to 
Pmsala  w^tb  some  chosen  com ptiit Ions,  and  his  efforts 
wore  crowned  with  such  brilliant  snccese  that  In  tbe  fall 
of  1S14,  or  at  Ibe  1>eglunlng  of  ISIO,  be  was  spixilnted 
bishop  of  Prnesln,  the  new  converts  having  bitlierto  been 
committed  to  the  pastoral  care  of  Ihe  arcbl>lBbop  of  Giie- 
sen.  The  nnmt>er  of  the  omverted  Pnisslans  was  conslil- 
erab1e,aud  two  of  ttieir  princes,  Warpodo,  the  ruler  ofibe 
land  of  Lansania,  aud  Siiavohuno,  who  reigned  In  tbe  land 
of  Lobau,  bad  made  provisions  for  the  mainteuance  of  tbe 
bishon. 

"Tbis  partial  trlnmpb  of  Christianity  excited  the  nnger 
of  tbe  heathenish  Prussians,  who  were,  besides,  maddened 
by  the  expcdiiions  of  Conrad,  dnke  of  Masovla.  Help 
from  abroad  was  surely  needed.  Cm^ades,  however, 
conld  not  afford  any  lasllnic  protectioo.  The  Order  of 
tbe  Knlgbta  of  Christ,  called  aW  Broiher-knicbts  ofDo- 
brlo,  founded  In  Livonia  in  ISSft  by  bishop  Christian,  ou 
tbe  pattern  of  the  Knights  of  the  Sword,  was  no  match 
for  tne  savage  fnry  of  the  Pnisslans :  at  the  very  becin- 
nlng  of  the  war  afl  the  knights,  save  dve,  were  killed  In 
battle  near  the  spot  where  Strusburz  was  al1«rwards 
built,  fiv  bishop  Christian's  advice,  the  Tentixilc  Order 
was  applied  to  for  assistance  (12M).  The  grand-muster, 
Hermann  von  Salza,  asked  consent  of  Prederick  II,  who 
cot  only  granted  tbe  retinest,  bnt  also  promised  hie  help, 
and  confirmed  the  donations  of  land  formally  made  M 
the  order  by  duke  Conrad  of  Mnsovia.  After  four  years 
of  negotiations,  dnke  Conrad  made  a  solemn  grant  to  tbe 
order  of  the  whole  land  of  Calm,  between  tlie  VIstnIa, 
Dreweni,  and  Ossa,  with  all  tbe  conqnests  tbey  should 
add  to  It;  while  at  the  same  time  bishop  Chrlsilan,  and 
O&niber,  bishop  of  I'lock,  renonnced  In  fh<?ir  favor  all 
their  poseesslons,  reveunes,  and  patrnnal  rl|>bts  In  those 
conntries,  reserving  only  their  eplsropnl  Jiirisdlctlnn  and 
their  pontlAcalla.  At  the  same  time  the  |>o{>^s.  Grecory 
IX,  In  ISM,  and  Innocent  IV,  in  lit*,  derlared  the  present 
aitd  futnre  coiiqnesla  of  the  order  fpiids  of  Ihe  papiil  see 
(•  in  jus  rt  jnirprietattm  B.  /Wei  susriin'mus  s(  earn  mib 
aptciati  Sedu  Apottvlieee  proUetioite  «(  ae/eruiont  (lerpetno 
tempore  permnnere  sanclmns.  .  .  .  Te  Conrade  maglsier 
ejaa  domns  anunlo  noelro  d*  terra  in iv«f(t»t(j>,  Ita  quod 
ipsa.  .  .  nnllius  nnqnam  snbjiclatur  domlnio  puieftntls: 
que  vero  In  futarnm  .  .  .  de  terra  puganornni  In  eadem 
provincia  voa  contlgcrit  adlulr^i.  flnna  et  llliliaia  voltls 
vestrisqne  snccessorlbnsstifr  jnt'e  et  yrnprietaU  Sfdii  Apoit' 
tolitmm  modo  i<tiiiulmuspermaneuda').  An  animal  t rib- 
ate  was  promiwd  to  tbe  Roman  cnnrt.  At  the  same  time 
the  pope  stipulated  that  In  the  newly  acquired  territories 
churches  should  be  built,  bishops  and  prelates  appointed 
at  bis  will,  that  a  portion  of  the  land  should  be  granted 
111  tbe  Irttier  dl;;iiitaries,  etc.  The  grand-master  selected 
Hermnnii  Balk  to  be  ihe  le;ider  of  the  knights  lie  Intended 
to  send  to  Pruislii.  and  tbe  administrator  of  tbe  land 
glveo  to  lh«  order  by  duke  Conrad;  Hermann,  pmbably 


of  Westpballan  birih,  was  not  only  a  disltngntshed  war. 
rior.  bni  a  man  full  of  wisitom  and  rxprrlrncc  in  si 
worldly  matters ;  a  piona  knight,  too.  wii<>  durio);  ■ 
often  yearv  bad  adinlnli-tered  die  poeMfvloos  i.f  ike 
der  In  Germany,  and  gained  by  his  ram.iTkahlc  apalmde 
the  full  omfldence  of  the  graud-mnster.  All  oiber  hick 
functions  were  liitrnsted  to  equally  disiingnlrbcil  per- 
sons, who,  with  a  few  knlubts  and  a  constdv i  able  bodv  <  f 
cavalry,  set  out  on  their  *  ay  to  Pms^ia.  Tb»ry  arrived  la 
ms  lu  the  domlolous  of  Conrad  of  Masovla.  Nniiien>*> 
as  waa  tbrir  host,  yet  the  Prussians  coanted  a  ibo«.abi] 
warriors  where  they  counted  one.  Conrad  conid  imeirt 
them,  bnt  hardly  make  then  fitrmldable,  by  ibe  addlilnn 
of  his  forces,  bfs  weakness  being  tbe  vrry  cause  whldi 
bad  made  their  expedition  desirable.  P»land  was  ten 
by  Its  nnceasliig  trouble*,  and,  besides,  encaged  In  per- 

Ktnal  warfare  with  her  neighbors,  pnmeraida  ftseusf- 
'ed  uo  prospect  of  help,asdukeSwant«polkeot»^altied 
but  bostlle  relations  with  Courad,  and  triib  PoUad  lo 
general.  It  was  a  h«rolc  daring  In  the  Tcntonlc  Order  to 
engage  In  their  exuediilim  tinder  snch  nDfaTomble  d'- 
cumstances.  They  begun  the  war  without  delay,  weirtfd 
by  bands  of  crnsaders  {Xiit),  Gregory  IX  preaching  ib« 
crnsade  against  Prussia  with  unaiiatlng  mil.  Tbe  lard 
of  Culm  was  occnpled,  with  the  bslp  of  !iwNDtei«ik  n 
Pomerania,  In  spite  of  the  desperate  reslsiaoce  of 
Praaslaus.  Tbe  order,  at  tbe  same  time  that  It  coostivct- 
ed  forts  to  insni-e  the  new  conquests,  beljied  Gemun  oA- 
onlsts  In  bnltding  cities  In  welt  -  protected  and  fmilf 

E laces.  Thorn  was  reared  llrsl,  soon  afterwanle  Cutm, 
oth  In  1SB9,  and  Marienwerder  in  ItU.  The  P^tssiBa^ 
dismayed  by  tbe  large  body  of  troops  arrayed  ou  ihrl: 
frtnitier,  and  knowing  perhaps  that  tbe  crusaders  wm 
:  eiipged  fi>r  the  space  of  a  year  only,  pretended  to  i«  tn- 
I  willing  to  Aght  and  Inclined  to  receive  ba|>ttsni.  BM>f 
CbrlstTan  forthwith  repaired  to  tbe  district  of  Pofuesanli. 
'  In  order  to  preach  and  to  baptiic.  Bnt  a  (ew  days  afltt- 
I  wards  be  was  attacked  by  the  pa»n^  bla  CfimtiaBioDs 
I  killed,  and  tbe  bishop  himself  ted  into  raptivJiy.  Tbi 
'  piipe  HOW  recommended  canllon  to  tbe  Donlnicaas  is 
Pins»la,  and  bade  them  beware  of  the  wily  simtageras  rf 
the  heiithens.  A  si>ell  of  cold  weather  hariiie  made  the 
moorlands  of  Poinesania  easy  of  access,  tbe  whole  Chri^ 
tiau  army  invaded  that  country  at  Ibe  bc^iolBg  of  liH. 
The  Poniesanlaus  were  defeated  near  tbe  Sir^ne  Bivrt. 
.  lu  tbe  ue1ghl»orho)Hl  of  a  consecrated  wuud,  after  vk^Tr 
had  l>een  passing  for  several  hours  fkvm  boat  to  bast.  Ttt 
battle  was  a  most  bloody  one,  and  the  snot  where  it  bai 
'  rngvd  was,  long  after  the  event,  called  'Tbe  Field  "t  ik 
Dead.'  As  lis  tinat  gain  by  the  Christians  was  dee  tu 
Swaiitepolk,  an  army  of  Pomesanlans  croeeed  tbe  nstais 
and  laid  wnate  ibe  whole  land  of  Pomerania.  tfm- 
astery  of  Ollvn,  which  had  been  recently  put  nader  papil 
|iri'l<-('.llon,  was  st'-rmed  and  reduced  to  asbee.  To  iii>- 
teci  the  land  of  Culm  against  tbe  vengeance  of  tbe  lomrf- 
aled  Invaders,  Hermann  Balk  erected  the  fiirt  of  Kbtdn 
In  13S4,  which  was  tbe  origin  of  the  city  of  Bhedra.  Tka 
kind  of  precaution  was  Indispensable,  as  tbe  cresa<k'» 
dispersed  after  a  year's  service,  and  tbe  kaighta  had  u 
holrl  the  country  with  ibeir  B<de  resources,  Tbcrc  caaw 
other  difficulties:  the  order  and  bishop  CbrfsHan  craM 
not  agree:  there  were  grtevona  dissensions  between  tt* 
order  and  dnke  Conrad ;  a  conlcst  aroee  between  Swan's- 
tx>lk  of  Pomerania  and  Henry  of  Breslaa,  and  cni  <■>. 
the  kolgbts,  all  prospect  otbelp  fhnm  those  qnarte:^. 
The  |>ope,  informed  of  this  state  of  affairs,  sent  his  lev>tr, 
bishop  William  of  Modena,  with  most  exiensivc  po««r>. 
especially  for  tbe  constitution  to  be  given  lo  Ihe  chnrrkn 
and  for  the  distribution  of  bishopries  In  Ibe  Dtrttbrn 
countries;  and  he  annonnced  tiie  arrival  of  bts  )cyate«c< 
the  object  of  bis  mlssiim  to  ihe  Chrisilana  Id  LivoeU, 
Pmssin,  Gothland,  Finland,  Esiboula,  SenmlTea.  sad 
Conriand.  The  legate  arrived  lu  Pmssia  at  tbe  berlaala: 
of  summer  In  1284,  and  exerted  himself  at  once  m  cev- 
ptuindlng  the  dispute  between  bishop  Cbiistian  sad  tk 
order.  The  bishop  bad  made  a  division  of  tbe  land,  lakb-e 
two  thirds  as  bis  share,  and  left  only  one  third  to  the  «• 
der;  he  bad  further  expressed  the  opinion  ihat  tbe  cotk 
tries  recentlv  couqnered  for  the  Church  were  lawfaltr 
The  legate  did  not  approve  of  these  vlew« :  be  deeidrd.  hi 
conformity  with  bis  Inslmctlons,  Ibst  of  all  tcrriicnn 
occupied  and  still  to  be  occnpled,  two  thirds  sbinild  ga  ts 
the  order,  with  all  revennes  e<mnected  with  tbeat— ikt 
dime,  for  Instance;  that  the  bishop  should  haveoaly  m« 
third  for  his  share,  bnt  with  tbis  additional  eUpnlatte. 
that  in  the  two  thirds  which  went  to  Ibe  order,  focIi  »*• 
vantages  ns  conld  be  eujoied  only  by  a  blshi^  phontd 
also  Bccme  to  the  latter.  The  bishop  was  obliged  i« 
mil  to  tbe  legate's  decision.  Tbe  dllBcnlttee  belweca  the 
order  and  dnke  Conrad  could  tnit  be  so  easily  remved 
The  Knighta  of  Dobrin  bad  Joined  tbe  Teutonic  Order, 
and  the  latter  had  taken  poeaession  of  the  fbet  of  DohriK 
with  all  Ita  dependencies.  In  sjille  of  the  prniest  i-f  Ita 
duke.  The  pone,  In  a  bull  of  April  It,  ItSS,  at-pnTed 
the  fnslon  or  the  Broitrers  of  D<inrin  with  tbe  Teon*^ 
Order,  mainly  ai  thr  request  of  the  hisbop  of  Plork.  1%* 
latter  and  tlie  paiMl  le-jaie,  after  neeoilatlng  ihnKigb  ita 
summer  months,  succeeded  In  Ootooer  in  raetoring  roe- 
cord.  The  knights  delivered  to  Gonnd  the  ostle  iif 
brin,  wltii  ita  dci>end«ud«v*vd  ibc«1tm1  la  evcbajig* 
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other  Urritnrin,otwhleh  the  moM  Important  wai  Slonik, 
with  lU  Mlt-mlm  Gregory  IZ,  In  opita  of  bis  manirold 
IiaXau  carei  awl  tronbim,  eudeavored  wltb  nil  bfs  might 
tu  prumut*  the  enterprlM  of  the  ortler.  Tbe  prsachinx 
tiT  ibe  cmnide  wae  not  Iniemipted  In  G«miaii7,  and 
neuwM  Were  taken  to  Increase  the  numlwr  nf  lta« 
kaffthU.  Fruh  truopa  of  cniMider*  bu<rlDg  arrived  from 
Gnnwij,  the  war  was  resumed.  Fomesanta  nud  Poga- 
HUta  were  couqnered:  with  ibe  rorinvr  of  ibe«!  i)ruv- 
liicea  the  wbolB  eiuttern  ahore  nf  tbe  Viatula  was  lii  the 
pnwer  of  the  order.  TbOMoftbeeiieny  who  surrendered 
were  epared,  experleuced  mild  treatment,  aud  were  im- 
nedlateljr  chriataued  bj  tbe  mie»u  wbo  followed  the 
■rmr.  fiermaiiu  Balk  oiid  bw  kulgbta  eudeavored  to 
vnbdne  bj  Ibe  luftaeuee  i>f  C'brii>tiaii  meekiieaa  these  snv- 
BXfl  sptrita,  wbiwe  raltk  In  tbeir  g»ds  was  shaken  b;  ao 
great  nlaftH-innei.  Adirunltler  save:  'Not  like  Iwrda, 
hat  as  fotbers  and  brotbeni,  tbey  rode  aboat  tbe  land,  rls- 
lied  b»tb  tiie  rich  and  tbe  piair,  tnTtted  the  new  Chria- 
tiaits  to  tbeir  mealtf,  took  care  i>t  and  nuraed  In  tbelr  boa- 
pllala  pnof,  sick  Pmsahma,  provided  for  widows  and 
tirpban*  wbow  bnsbaiida  aud  fiitbers  had  perished  in  the 
war,  and  Miit  clever  yoiiiiit  men  t<>  tiemiauy,  especially 
to  Magdebarg,  tit  get  well  Inatnicted  In  Ohrhtlaiiliy  aud 
In  the  German  laoiioagOt  and  to  liecome  afterwards  teach- 
ers ta  PruasU.'  It  was  at  this  time  that  Henry  Mnute, 
wbo  became  so  disitngnlahed  aherwHrds,  was  bronglit  np 


in  tbe  celebrated  monai-ierr  »ch<M>l  tit  Magdehnrg.  Tbe 
ecpeoses  of  theae  yunog  men  were  paid  with  the  alms 
glared  In  Germany.  The  laudmasier's  hnmane  meaa- 


iires  did  uot  ttll  to  make  tbelr  Impreas ion  evea  on  the  nn- 
Citoverted  part  of  the  naifam.  All  neaaures  of  coercion 
had  been  prohibited.  Wherever  the  order  established  its 
antborltj  ch arches  war«  bnllt:  Thorn,  Cnim,  Rhedeu, 
Harfeiiwcrder,  bad  ttadr  rtmrcbes.  The  dry  of  BIbIng 
bnllt  a  chnreh  and  a  monaatery  in  the  first  year  uf  Its  ex- 
ls(ene«.  Bveo  the  open  dmntry  had  not  been  left  wlib- 
■•nt  chnrchea :  we  Anil  lu  ISU  a  men  tlou  of  tbe  parish  of 
PiMelln,  in  Ponwanla.  Some  pious  men  exeried  them- 
Mlrea  In  order  to  Inaimct  the  people  In  the  Christian 
fdltb.  The  papal  kgaie,  William  nr  Modena,  preached 
with  great  ancceas:  be  was  pwwerfdily  assisted  br  tbe 
Uiimlnlcanih  aeversi  of  wbitm  were  masiera  of  the  Prus- 
sian lan^nagtf.  Tbe  most  distinguished  am(»ug  these 
raonka  was  sL  Hraclntb,  who  belonged  to  tbe  bouse  of 
Ibe  couitis  of  Odnivana,  one  of  the  oldest  and  mnet  cele- 
brated  of  tlie  Aimllles  of  Silesia.  Hit  Cuberwas  count  nf 
K<mskl,  aud  hia  uncle  chancellor  of  Poland  and  blsbop 
nf  Craoow.  Hyacinth  was  boru  In  1185  In  the  castte  of 
Groia-Stein,  district  of  Omss^irelitx,  lu  Upper  Sllosia, 
and  studied  at  Cracow,  PraKtie,  aud  lloloi;na.  In  the  lat* 
ter  city  he  received  tbe  title  of  d<>ct<ir  of  laws  aud  theol- 
•tjtj.  On  hia  return  h>>sie  he  was  promoied  t<i  a  canonry 
at  the  cathedral  of  Cracow,  and  assisted  Uie  blehop  In 
the  admiiiietmdon  of  hU  diocese  When  hia  uncle  Ivo 
of  Ktwakl  became  bishop  of  Cracow,  be  want  to  Rome, 
and  took  alitng  wltb  htm  Hyoduth  and  his  brother  Cea- 
1-iaa.  In  the  year  ins,  wbra  8t.  Dominic  was  In  Rnii>e, 
hiith  brothna  entered  tn  Dtnnliiicau  Order,  and  Hyacinth 
became  one  of  tbe  most  active  nitrthem  mission arles. 
Auother  powcrAil  mieaionary  was  bishop  Gtaristlan,  but 
Ills  dlMenrions  with  the  order  Could  only  be  detrlmautal 
t»  tbe  catwe  of  Cbtlstinulv.  In  im  a  peei-like  disease 
spread  over  tbe  domluloaa  of  the  order,  and  caused  many 
of  tbe  neopbytea  to  waver  in  Uielr  new  fiilih.  Un  May  9, 
IfM,  a  treaty  was  conclnded  with  Wnldemar,  king  nf 
Denmark,  through  tbe  eiertlona  i>r  tbe  papal  legate:  tbe 
king  tacelved  tbe  Airt  of  ftoval  aud  tbe  territories  of  Hai^ 
rfen  and  Wlrlaud,  while  the  order  received  tbe  district  of 
lerwan ;  only  nu  nms  were  to  be  bnllt  In  tbe  latter  wltb- 
iint  the  king'e  conaenL  The  king  pnmleed  not  to  put 
any  obalacle  lu  the  way  oftbe  order  In  their  workof  con- 
version,  but  tu  help  tttam  where  be  could:  two  thirds  of 
tbe  etmqiieeta  were  to  go  to  the  king,  one  tbird  was  the 
order^abare.  Hermann  Balk,  thus  assisted  by  tbe  Danes, 
sndertook  an  expedition  against  the  Rnaaians,  who  had 
Invaded  tbe  diocese  (tfDorwt:  but  soon  Important  erenu 
recalled  bim  to  Pnisala.  The  knight  Hermann  nm  Al- 
tanbnrg,  a  plooa  man,  bat  rii;ld  and  anstere,  whom  tbe 
mand-maaier  had  intmated  with  the  admlnwtraitim  of 
Ibe  domlnlona  of  the  order  dnriug  bU  abceuoe.  bad  not 
Imitated  tbe  wise  moderation  and  patient  meekness  of 
his  euperlor.  On  hearing  that  a  Prasrian  villnge  bad 
gime  over  to  paganism  agalu,  be  set  fire  tn  It,  and  priests 
and  vlliagen  perished  In  the  flumes.  Tbia  created  In  the 
omntry  utter  dlseailsfHCtlon,  and  the  IVnlt  of  tbe  restless 
labora  and  atrusgleaof  ten  years  seemed  to  be  lust  by  one 
lecklaaa  acL  Ouier  misfortunvs  bad  come  upon  tbe  or- 
der. Thdr  old  IHend  Swaniepolk  of  PnmeranlA  had 
beome  their  foe:  U  was  fiwinuaie  that  the  dnke  was 
threatened  by  other  enemies,  and  fimnd  It  prudent  to 
make  peace.  Then  Hermann  Itnik  was  recnUed  by  the 
Krand-maater  In  iflS,  and  took  bis  deiiannre  after  pro- 
viiliiig  (or the  good  administration  of  ihe  conntry;  Imt  be 
never  saw  Itagain.  n6dledMllrcta^l230.  On  MurcliSOtlie 
noble  mnd-master,HermMinTon  8alzn,diednis.i,  nud  was 
sDcceeoed  by  Conrad,  landgrave  nf  Tbiirlngla.  Uniry  of 
WIda  waa  anpnlnted  land-master  In  Prn:>Mu.  After  pn>- 
trattad  boatlUtlea  with  tlie  Prusriauf  and  dnke  Swnuie- 
pm of  P(Miwnula,a treaty  was  couelnded ou  Peb.  7, IW, 


by  which  the  provinces  of  Pomeeanla,  Pogeaanla,  Erro- 
land,  and  Natangen  submitted  to  the  order  and  promiaed 
conversion.  Tbe  ueophytea  obtained  all  civil  rlgnta,wera 
allowed  to  enter  tbe  ecclesiastical  state,  and  to  become 
members  of  regular  congrsnlloua.  These  dvll  and  other 
rights  were  forfeited  by  tbelr  eveutnal  apostasy.  The 
legate  having  pat  the  question  as  to  what  worldly  laws 
the  ueophytea  wished  to  have  Introduced,  and  what  tri- 
bnnals  tney  woald  most  willingly  reci>gnl»e,  they  declared 
for  the  leglflatinn  of  tbe  Poles:  this  they  were  granted 
by  the  order.  On  being  Ungbl  by  the  legnte  that  all  men 
were  equal,  thev  promised  t4>  give  np  ibetr  bentbeiileh 
cnsloms  as  to  tne  bnrlal  nf  tbe  dead,  aud  those  vartons 
ceremonies  In  which  tbe  distinctions  of  rauk  were  pre- 
served even  after  death,  and  t'>  bary  their  dead  In  Cbrla- 
tiau  cemeteries.  They  also  promised  i^)  renonuce  polyg- 
amy :  that  no  one  should  in  ftttnre  sell  his  danghter  to 
another  man  lu  matrimimy,  nor  bny  a  wife  for  bimaelf  or 
bis  Bon:  that  nutHtdy  abould  henceforward  marry  bis 
niother-ln-1nw,  or  tbe  widow  uf  bis  brother,  nor  any  uei^ 
soil  standing  to  him  In  a  dMne  of  relationeblp  pronllH 
Ited  by  tbe  canon,  without  allcense  from  tbe  |>ope.  No 
child  should  be  admitted  to  Inherit  his  or  her  parents* 
eaUte  If  the  matrimony  of  the  latter  had  not  been  of  such 
a  description  as  tu  satisfy  tbe  azigenclea  of  the  Cburch. 


The  killing  or  exposing  of  children  was  pmhililted  ;  Ihe 
baptism  of  ^he  new-born,  within  a  short  period,  wiis  made 
<»bllgatory.  As  It  was  a  cniieeqnence  ofthe  wnui  uf  eccle- 


siastics and  of  churches  ibnt  many  children  hiiA  remalu- 
ed  unchrlstened,  the  parents  promised  to  present  them  nil 
fiw  baptism  In  the  conrroofn  monlti.  Sncli  as  should  In- 
MuM  npon  there  prascrlptlous,  »i  wbo  reltased  baptism 
for  tnemselves,  were  to  have  their  e<MKls  ciMiflscnted,  lt> 
be  themselves  coveied  with  a  sllglit  sanneiit,  aud  ex- 
pelled fMiii  Ihe  lerriii-ry  of  Ihe  Cnrlfllaus.  Tbe  Pome- 
sanlans  promised  lo  build  tblrieou  churches  from  that 
lime  to  the  next  Whitsuntide,  tbe  Wurmlana  promised 
six,  the  Nntanglaus  three;  each  church  to  be  pMperly 
flued  out  with  Its  omaineuts,  chalices,  bmiks,  and  other 
Implements,  it  was  agreed  npon  that  If  tbe  neophytes 
Ihlled  to  cunstrnct  the  churclies  pntmli^d  ity  them,  the 
knights  shotttd  be  empow«red  to  levy  a  tax  on  their  es- 
tates and  build  the  churcbes  themselves,  even  U  It  should 
be  aeeasaaiT  to  recur  u>  violent  means.  Ttaev  prtMulsed 
10  attend  wnrshlp,  at  least  on  Snndava  and  holydars. 
I'he  order.  In  their  turn,  promised  to  ninileli  the  churcbes 
wlUi  priests  and  esute  in  the  course  <>f  a  year.  Most  mi- 
nute and  oarefkii  provialons  were  made  tbe  mainte- 
nance of  the  eccleslaatlca.  The  neophviee  ftorther  prom- 
ised to  keep  the  fasts  presnibed  by  the  Chnrcb,  not  to  do 
any  hard  work  ou  Sundays  aud  boiydsva,  to  confess  tbelr 
sins  at  least  fmtre  a  year,  lo  {lartake  or  the  Lord's  Snpper 
at  Basier,  and,  In  general,  to  atihtult  their  c<nidnct  u>  the 
directltms  and  teachings  of  the  clergy.  They  pledged 
themselves  to  bring  every  year  the  dime  luto  the  grana- 
ries ofthe  onler;  to  defend  tbe  persons,  bnoor,  and 
rights  ofthe  order;  to  krap  aloof  nom  any  treasonable 
praciicee  a^nst  It,  and  Xa*  denonnce  anch  plots  If  they 
were  known  to  them.  Tbe  order  bad  always,  even  dur- 
ing the  exdiement  of  tbe  war,  bnrue  In  mind  the  highest 
aim  of  their  labors,  the  esiaMishtnent  and  expansion  of 
Christianity.  Honorins  in  had  committed  Ui  bishop 
Christian  toe  care  of  establishing  bishoprics,  but  he  did 
not  even  succeed  lu  ftillv  organialng  nie  bishopric  of 
Culm.  In  im  Gregiin  u  had  eitjolned  on  his  legale  to 
divide  tbe  new  c<HintrIes  Into  dioceses,  and  to  n-tabllsb 
three  UUhntw  In  them.  In  a  bnll  of  Oct,  1,  IMS,  the  pops 
Informed  chrUinn  that  he  had  divided  Prussia  Into  fonr 
bisbnprlos  Culm  being  ime  of  ihem.  Christian  was  tit- 
vlled  to  make  cb<rice  of  one  nf  these  bishoprics,  but  tn 
content  himself;  nceordlng  to  the  treaty  cimclnded  wllb 
the  order,  with  ime  third  ofthe  land.  Bishop  Christian 
died  In  1U8  or  tUi.  His  death  greatly  bctlitaled  tbe  leg- 
ate's dlscliarc^  of  nis  dnTles,  who  now  bad  fhll  powers  hi 
do  as  he  deemed  111.  Tbe  first  diocese  was  to  lucliide  the 
land  nf  Culm,  as  fiir  as  It  Is  bimnded  by  the  rivers  Vistula, 
Urewenz,  and  Ossa.  with  the  addld<m  nf  the  district  of 
LShau:  the  so-called  Sassenland  and  tbe  territory  of 
ffllgenbnrg  belonged  alan  tn  ilie  first  dincese.  The  see- 
OHu  dkicese  was  temnded  1>y  the  rivers  Ussa  and  Vlstnbi 
and  the  lake  of  Dranseii,  and  reached  upwards  to  tbe 
banks  of  the  Fassalnc  or  Pnssarge  River:  tt  comprised 
Qnldln  and  Zaiilhls,  aud  was  called  the  dlncera  of  Pome- 
sanla.  The  Uiird  dloceso  waa  Imnnded  west  by  tin 
Friacbe-Hafl;  north  by  tbe  Prasel  Itlver,  or  the  Llpsa, 
south  by  tbe  Dnnnu  iJike  and  Pwssalne  Rtver^nd  ex- 
tended east  lo  the  bnnndarles  of  Lithuania.  Tblo  waa 
tbe  diocese  nf  Ermland.  A  fourth  dincese  was  to  com- 
prise the  yet  inilependent  countries  himnded  west  by  tbe 
Baltic  Sen,  north  by  the  Memel,  snnib  by  the  Pretnl,  and 
east  by  Lithuania.  This  wns  anbseqneittly  called  the  dio- 
cese orSamland.  The  leKiite,  on  April  10,  t!44,  assembled 
at  Thorn  ilie  most  distlngnished  clernmen  of  Ibe  neitfli- 
bnriitc  countries  -tbe  archbishop  trf'Qnesen,  the  blftaops 
nf  Breslsn,  Lesxian,  and  Pluck,  a  number  of  Poltsb  ab> 
bnts,  the  moft  rouslderahle  of  the  Tsntnnlc  Knichts,  and 
other  men  of  high  sinndtnff— to  take  tbelr  advice  on  the 
conallintinn  to  be  iutniduced  Into  Ihe  new  bifhoprics. 
The  Dimilnlcftn  Heldenrelch  (tbe  fnlibfbl  asslstiitit  of 
blabop  Christian),  who  bad  been  over'tia  jwa JJaw  in 
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the  work  of  coiireulon,  wnt  *elecie<I  fur  the  dIoceM  of 
Ualiii.  Th«  DiimiiiicNa  Brutwt,  tmm  Tui-Kna.  a  frteod  and 
biuipaiiinu  itf  UvideiiKlch,  whit  had,  like  liiin.wurked 
lunuy  years  fur  the  exiMUBlou  of  CfarlalUuliy,  wnH  wlecl- 
eit  ti>  W  itie  H  at  blabiip  of  PumoMiiiH.  A  brolher-prlc^t 
of  th«  Teatiiiiic  Order,  Usiirj  of  SinirFkh,  waa  npp<i1ut- 
oil  btE>b»|i  of  Urniliiud.  The  d)ticei<e  of  Snuiluud  rrceived 
in  1U»  lit  lln't  bieliup  iu  tb«  penou  of  Ueiiry  of  Strltt' 
herg,  M  brDlber-prleai  of  the  Teui4>ulc  Order.  HtH  ioc- 
m»ur,  Christ! HI)  vuu  HUtalhHUMii,  ■  iiiuu  distlntpilrhed  by 
Ilia  plvt;  iw  well  as  by  his  kuuwlMlee,  and  who  wii»  nl»o 
A  priest  of  the  onler,  did  uot  nrrlve  Iu  Pme<>l)i  uuill 
The  chnpter  wm  evitibiUhed  Ht>t  ni  Ikhoiiewlk,  near 
FiechhuDTCu,  theu  (in  ISSO)  at  Kr>ul<;Hl>t]rK>  The  bUhu]H<, 
owlDg  to  vitriDiiH  Im  lied  line  II  Is,  did  iiccn|)T  their  sees 
nt  once.  Bishop  lleltleiirelch  of  C'nim  {whctDer  ihe  two 
oihert  did  the  same  cuiiiiut  be  avcertained}  repaired  to 
the  papal  court,  nud  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  him- 
self ui  Ljons,  prohablv  In  the  coame  of  ibe  year  \HD,  By 
this  time  the  leKate,  William  of  Mitdeiia,  hud  arrived  niso 
Ht  the  Conn  of  Konie,  iind  was  s<hiu  promoted  ui  ibe  bish- 
opric ofSalilna.  It  was  ii<i  easy  matter  to  Itiid  h  wucveMor 
to  II  maa  who  hud  played  i<uch  ■  proiiilneut  part  iu  ibe 
rellglotu)  orj^HQiEiitiiiu  of  ihe  north— In  PnissU,  Livonia, 
Cottrlnud,  nud  Efiboiila.  and  diaplaytid  tm  mncb  zeal,  In- 
telllgeuce,  and  ener^  In  must  intricate  affairs.  The  l>i"h- 
optt  of  Prusbla  needed,  uIiotc  all,  »  man  who  had  liisl):hl 
tiud  inBneiice  enouifU  to  draw  poeidve  liinliv  Iwtween  the 
dhicenv,  and  render  dun)  decisions  lit  &  number  of  con> 
cenia  where  no  rules  had  fls  yet  been  agreed  ii|Ktu.  Iu 
the  ,vear  1S44,  pope  luDoceot  IV  thoneht  be  had  foand 
foch  a  roun  In  ttie  pemiu  of  the  admlulsirator  of  the  dliH 
cei-e  of  LTibeck,  EkMr I— formerly  iirchbl»hop  of  AmiOKb, 
in  Ireland.  The  leifnte  wan  at  the  canie  time  aoDolnied 
nrcliblsbop  of  Pmssia,  Livonia,  and  Jisthmda.  iWt  iliw 
uew  archbishop  migiit  have  an  income  proportloued  to 
hia  dignity,  tbe  pop«  committed  to  him  tne  uiohoprlc  of 
Chleini^  which  bad  Just  bectune  vacaiit,  and  eiijotued 
the  archbishop  of  SalKbttrg  to  deliver  Into  the  liniida  of 
the  urchbiahon  of  Pnisvln  Ihe  admlnlstraiiou  of  said  dlt^ 
rese.  Towaroa  the  end  of  April,  MM,  the  |H>pe  >-eiit  him 
the  nrcbiepi'^opal  pallium,  and  allowed  hlin,  at  hl»  re- 
queiit,  to  make  itse  of  it  daring  bts  Mtjonro  in  Itnsala  nnd 
)o  Ihe  chiircl)  of  Lilbeck ;  but  this  rlgbl  was  noi  to  t>e  ex 
tended  to  his  surcexson*.  At  the  same  time  &kbert  went 
to  lliissla,  to  promoie  Ihe  fusion  of  the  Kuxsian  and  the 
Itomau  Catbohc  Ciinrch;  and  pope  lunoceul  IV  recoin- 
nietided  bini  to  Rward  the  seal  of  the  knighli>  by  ap- 

Piilniing  one  of  ilie  priesta  of  their  order  Ut  one  of  Ibe 
rnHsliio  hifhoprlc*.  Bishop  Heldenreich  of  Culm  Orst 
tiHik  ill  band  the  administration  of  his  diucere.  Tbe 
ronnttj  bad  bet-n  devnataied  and  nMlected.was  scaiillly 
ix>l>iiliiied,  and  cbnrcbee  were  rare  ana  separated  by  liirge 
Iniervalx.  Tbe  blshnp  had  to  Induce  colonists  to  eettle 
In  his  diocese,  and  he  succeeded  ao  well  that  after  live  or 
pIs  years  he  could  think  of  Ibe  establlsbment  of  a  caihc- 
dni)  church.  The  cathedral  waa  cou«ecra)ed  at  Culm 
lu  1SS1,  nnd  received  the  name  of  Ihe  Holy  Trinity ;  at 
Ihe  same  time  a  chapter  was  foiinded,  nuder  the  rule  or 
81.  Aiitinsiliie,  and  so  richly  endowed  tbaL  as  soon  as  the 
revenue  of  the  lands  could  be  cllerted,  forty  canons 
inlu:ht  l>e  held.  Bexiilcs  the  cburchee,  the  number  of 
which  was  coiitiunallv  increashtg  In  clilea  and  villages, 
tbe  liiud  of  Culm  hnii  already  weveral  munasierles ;  for 
fostance,  ■  Doinliiiran  monasiery  at  Culm,  aud  a  Francis- 
can monastery  m  Thorn. 

"Tbt  history  of  the  bishopric  of  Pomesnnla  la  little 
kuown  In  the  dr-t  years  of  its  exlsience:  we  only  know 
Ibat  bishop  firne>t  hud  taken  poKsession  of  his  see  in  1!4T. 
In  ISbO  he  chose  for  his  residence  Marieuwerder,  and 
there  tbe  cathedrni  was  eiecied.  Tiie  Itrst  bishop  of 
Ermlaiid,  Henry  of  Strnieich,  died  In  V.'4»  or  ISflO.  His 
successor  was  nnother  prlot  of  the  Teuioutc  Order,  An- 
sel m,  who  had  had  a  considerable  share  In  the  work  of 
conversion  aud  in  the  victories  i)f  the  order.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  land  was  made  lu  IMUS:  Ihe  bishop  chose  Ihe 
middle  tiart.  In  which  liie  cliy  of  BiMunsberg  wits  siin- 
ated.  Bishop  An>-elm  dlsplnved  IndefHiigable  activity  in 
the  dischariK  of  his  ditties ;  tiwtk  wire  ineasnres  for  the 
educntlon  of  yonth,  for  ihc  predion  of  new  rbnrches,  eic 
The  lilshons  of  Pnissin  lived  for  a  lont  time  iu  very  dis- 
tressin^c  circunisiitncos,  owIiik  to  the  frequent  wnri*  and 
to  the  dlsli)cilniiti>ni  of  the  neophytes  Id  ]iay  the  dime. 
Not  iH'lntt  uhle  t"  live  on  the  produce  of  their  own  lauds, 
they  iad  to  live  ni)riiHd.  The  archliishop  of  Prussia  con- 
sulted tltc  t>o|)e  111  regard  to  tlipse  lucunveulences,  and 
tbe  pope  agreed  ihnl  imcIi  of  the  three  blsliopx  of  I'russlii 
could  a<'ce|ii  for  his  snbnliiieuce  lui  erclesiio'ticAl  feni1,  if 
it  were  trniisferred  to  him  in  a  le^rni  way ;  Imt  he  was  to 
keen  it  only  as  long  asihesiiuntlon  ofilie  Prussian  Church 
BuiKle  It  de'lrnhls.  The  pii|)es  dlsp1iivt>d  indef>ilif;al>le 
ligor  lu  assisting  by  nil  means  in  forming  the  Church. 
TJierr  voire  wns  con'tlnnnily  liPiird  exhoriin;;  nriesls  anri 
monks  to  rrpnlr  lo  the  new  provinces  iiud  share  in  llie 
work,  lo  l^tl  iHipc  Innocent  IV  addressed  a  bull  to  the 
su|>ei'inrs  of  all  moimsiic  orders,  in  which  lie  urged  thcni 
to  hslii  Ibe  sisicr  chnrche!<  of  Prussia,  Livmila,  and  Estho- 
nln,  where  books  weie  warned,  with  llieir  snpernbuudnni 
Wealth  in  this  respect,  or  to  have  copies  made  for  them. 
Uoiiorlaa  UI  nnd  Innocent  IU  bad  doM  mach  fur  the 


iniprorement  of  ttie  schoola.  Bonorin*,  In  a  vpeelal  Iml^ 
had  Invited  Christian  contributions  fur  tbe  porpoae  ut  ee- 
tablishlng  boys'  schools.  In  order  topromiMe  the  work  of 
conversion.  The  former  legate,  Wlutam  of  Uodena,  bsd 
greatly  dlvtlngulKbed  himself  in  ibeM  effms:  h«  had 
even  learned  llie  Pnissian  language,  and  traiislaled  iio- 
ualns  for  tbe  PmaaUn  schools.  Tbe  bishope  also  nerted 
themselvea  strennonsly  for  the  estHbllaltment  t>f  pnUic 
lustructiou.  We  And  traces  of  country  schoola  In  Km- 
laud  as  early  ai  IMl.  By  an  agreement  between  bUb<9 
Anselm  aud  the  order,  the  knights,  iu  iheir  <iwn  dovuioe, 
were  empowered  lu  engageand  to  dismiss  echoolmasten*. 
W«  infer  that  schools  (or  the  education  of  tbe  ftmai 
must  also  have  existed  In  the  m<wt  important  Htie?>, 
Thorn.  Culm,  Harieiiwerder,  Elblug,  Brannsber^,  «Bd 
Kouigsberg.  But  we  iiave  no  historical  d:ita  <>d  ihla 
point,  and  we  may  well  admit  Ibat  the  protracted  aad 
savage  warfare  which  made  everything  nnstable  In  tfauM 
connirles  during  so  many  years  did  not  allow  awv  reco- 
lar  development  of  public  insinictlon.  The  work  Anar  In 
other  conutries  by  monnrery  schools  was  atihst  time  of 
little  importance  iu  Prussia,  the  order  not  being  raviualde 
lo  Ihe  establishment  of  monasteries.  Hnch  was  dime  bj 
mi>nasierle«  in  cities,  but  their  Influence  wa»  sbm  op  m 
the  town  walls,  aud,  besides,  their  number  and  their 
means  of  Influence  were  InsulBcienL  Yet  In  tbe  t^txmi 
half  of  ilie  ISib  century  the  ueceselty  of  pmvldtDK  tbe 
people  with  a  Christian  education  was  deeply  felt.  Koi 
(Oily  were  nnmenins  chnrcbes  baitt  In  the  country,  ud 

Crlests  called,  but  tbe  cathedral  chanierv,  as  may  be  ecc« 
y  the  deed  of  6>mdailon  of  the  Pomesnnlao  cbupier, 
were  esinUllshsd  fiH-  the  express  purpose  Ibat  tbe  Caltko- 
lic  faith  shonld  be  more  lboroti]:hlv  laughL  lo  enure- 
qnence,  only  men  of  education  and  aulliiiee  were  received 
Into  Ihe  cbnplera.  Libraries  weie  founded  for  tbe  ase  of 
tbe  ecclesiastics  In  the  chapters;  bisbope  endeavored  to 
Increase  by  dona t ions  the  number  nflXHike:  ib«  popt 
htmBtrIf  came  lo  ibe  rescue,  as  we  have  seen  nboTe.  Tbe 
archbishop  of  Prussia  wbb,  as  we  know,  at  tbe  same  tine 
pnpal  legale:  lu  Ihia  capacity  he  had  ntany  a  contest  witk 
the  Teutonic  Order,  and  in  such  case«  both  imrttett  were 
apt  til  exreod  the  limits  of  tbeir  riiibts.  Wblle  tbe  arcb- 
bishop  violated  acknowledged  rights  <irthe  order,  itte  or- 
der made  violent  Inroads  n|K>n  tbe  priviiejcc*  "f  tbe  arc^ 
blshn|).  Tbe  sad  coDseoneiices  of  ibese  hostile  relathma 
appeared  lu  IMS,  when  the  eslahllfhmeni  of  a  eolid  eccle- 
slastical  constitution  In  Ihe  recuiiemieri  cuntriew  mjidt 
un  active  luierference  of  the  mchhlshop  nerevMnr.  Tbe 
three  blrbope  of  Pmssia— Del il en reich  of  Culm,  KriHM  of 
Pomesnnia,  and  Henr^  of  Rnnlnnd  — toiceilier  with  tbe 
margriive  Otto  von  Brand  en  bun:,  inierposeil  tbeir  media- 
tion In  \W>,  and  promoted  iietwreu  ibe  <  nler  and  the 
legate  mutual  forgfvene'B  for  paM  wrongs  and  recoitdlU- 
tlou  for  the  fhture.  The  arriihishop  prnmii^ed  to  asuisi 
the  order  by  his  prenciilug,  and  by  every  olher  me»ns.  as 
beet  he  c<mid,  and  10  make  no  complaint,  elilier  at  the 
papal  court  or  before  any  other  Judge,  as  to  ibe  right*  and 
privileges  In  dispute;  while  the  knif:hls,  in  ttaelr  turn, 
promised  to  molest  bim  no  more,  and  pnv  him  ■))  doe  rv- 
spect  and  venenttlon.  At  ihe  same  tlnie  the  order  plei^eri 
Itself  to  pny  800  niarke  in  silver  at  fixed  tlroe«  to  the  arch- 
bishop, while  the  latter  ensaged  never  to  eetAblish  hb 
residence  iu  Prussia  nulesa  he  had  the  express  anibiirln- 
■ion  therefor  fnmi  the  sniierior  of  tbe  order.  Tbto  cov- 
venibin  was  cinicliided  Jau.  10, 1948.  Yet  the  troable  was 
only  tent))onirily  removed.  A  complete  recoQcillaihvi 
could  only  be  brought  alKiut  by  the  In lerfe rente  of  papel 
authority;  nud  the  popes  were  Just  theu  otherwise  ei»- 
gaged.  The  echi?m  In  the  Oemmn  empire  was,  as  tl 
were,  repeated  In  the  Teutonic  Order;  there  m-m  a  doable 
election.  In  such  a  time  ofdlscord,  obligations  and  prnm- 
ises  are  easily  foi^;oiten,  or  at  least  neglecied ;  and  It 
someiimeB  becomes  lmpoesibl&  or  at  least  difllcoli,  to 
live  up  to  one's  engage  men  to.  The  dispute  began  a^n 
between  the  order  aud  archbishop  Albert.  But,  a>  tbe 
limer  dlsseuBiona  of  the  order  gave  additional  gravity  t<> 
exterior  troubles,  the  land>ma*ter,  Ulelrich  vou  Ciriinin- 
gen,  rejtaired  to  the  papal  court,  and  there  repr««iiled  the 
great  illsadvanlnges  with  which  the  misslouarv  wmk 
would  be  attended  if  a  good  understanding  cnulif  not  be 
reslrired.  Iun<iceiit  sauimoued  the  Innd-iiiaster  Mod  tbe 
arciiblshnp  for  ibe  ensuiui!  Easter.  The  an-liblsbi^  ap- 
|)enred  iit  the  npiioluted  time  at  Lyons,  nnd  the  pope  sat- 
Isfled  himself  ihat  he  bod  exreedi  d  bis  i>owers  bi>  n  les- 
Hie.  In  consequence,  In  Sepieniher,  IMO,  the  arcfabMMp 
was  forbidden  to  make  any  fhriher  nt«  <>f  his  imwers  u 
legnte,  or  to  make  any  episcopal  aiiiMiintmeuts  in  Uie  ftal- 
nie.  either  iu  Prussia,  Livonia,  or  Bi-lhi'nla.  But  hia  w 
I  chiepiscopal  relations  to  ihe  order  uemled  also  imsltirr 
[  recnlailon:  the  decision  about  these  nniitere  waa  givm 
I  in  1'>51.  The  bishops  Peter  of  Albano  and  WilHara  of 
Siibinn  (the  former  legate)  and  cardinni  fjlovnuoi  dl  &in 
1  lyiie;)*"  were  ci  mi  missioned  by  the  jHipe  t<i  make  ar- 
rnngemeots.  They  negotiated  on  the  gronnd  of  ifae  rec- 
'  oncTlliitlon  prepared  in  11UI>  liy  tbe  bish<>|)s  and  wrgrrnvt 
I  Olio.  Thus  the  dls|Hiie  was  allnved,  Feb.  V4,  IflftI,  and 
bli-hnp  Briiuo  of  UiinltU  was  leqUested  by  tbe  papr  to  see 
111  the  falthrit  oliMrvance  of  the  articles  agiesri  upon. 
But  at  the  same  tlnw  the  Mcda  nt  new  dlson'fi'ti*  b.-.d 
been  scaileieU.  To  g**-"  ■  *-i*olec«|i<M  dlC"li7  iu 
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Itw  ooanirtM  or  tb«  Dulllc  a  flnaer  niipoTt,  blvtaon  Wllt- 
IhA  uf  8mI>1»ii  direct  ml.  Ill  ibe  i»'p«'B  umiie,  ihitt  toe  Miil 
nftlw  srcbbbhup  sbouM  be  Uin»,  uhirb  wa«  In  maiiv  re- 
•t«cu  tb«  miNit  impiirumt  <iud  BilMt  dtjr  In  thoM  puie. 
AlUr  lb«  deceaM  nf  tbe  Min«l  blabop  uf  Klyii,  ur  If  IiIh 
•ee  should  becDHte  VMCitDt  tu  any  oUMir  wiht,  tb«  Cliurcta 
ofRIl^  »bunld  l>eci>ine  arvhluptvooiMil,  and  tw  traiinftirivd 
b>  aretabtHbop  Albert.  Meauwhlla  uothlBg  tibiHiid  Iw  iil- 
tered  iu  Ibfl  BliQatlou  nf  itie  biabop  t>f  Rtn,  aud  tbe  arch- 
bbbitp  ahoald  exsrclpe  in  hla  dtuctw  «inly  bia  iircbl«t)i>~ 
ottpal  Jiirindictluu.    NlcoUui^,  blabup  ot  tOgn,  died  at  the 
cl'we  uf  IKS,  and  Alhen,  In  ISM,  aaUblUlied  hlmwir  in 
Liroulii.   He  bad  alreudy  becu  empowend  to  exercl>« 
ualu  ibe  power  nfa  leicaie  In  PrUHla,  Llvonln,  aud  K*- 
tnuuln.    Bill  in  PniMla,  bU  ordluHiiceo  Id  ecclevtiuiiciil 
matters,  and  the  exerclre  <>r  his  power  an  n  legnte,  met 
wtita  aome  obvtaclea:  there  were  the  lll*enlea  and  privi- 
l»Kea  Kmoted  to  the  nrder  by  the  pope»:  there  were  the 
pecnilar  relatiuus  exlKtluft  Wtweeu  tbe  blsliDps  Hud  the 
order,  fitr  tinder  Heldeiirelch'B  anccei'Sor  the  chapter  of 
Cnlni  bad  adopted  tbe  rule  of  the  Teatonlc  Urder,  uiid  the 
cbaptera  of  SamlaDd  aud  Pomeeaula  had  In  their  origin 
bewii  filled  with  briithere  uf  tbe  order.    Tbe  arcbbiantip 
Bubmllted  tlieee  dlfflcDllies  to  the  pope,  and  expresMjd  ii 
wltfb  lo  be  relieved  uf  hla  datle*  aa  n  lefpile  so  far  a« 
I'nmia  was  omcerned,  dlschMreiuK  tb«  aame  onlj  In  Li- 
vonia. Bsttaonla,  and  KiibfIii.   Tbe  pope  contplled  wltli 
this  wifb.  reiterailnK  the  old  Injunctions  not  to  do  any- 
ihlng  In  tbe  lands  of  the  order  nKatuat  tbe  will  of  the 
same.    Albert  aMomed  In  1354  tbe  dlKulty  of  ercbbishop 
of  Riga,  and  foand  hirarelf^aa  mch,  In  iinlre  newrelntUm* 
with  ihe  order  In  Uvonln.    The  rronblea  which  aruae 
oat  of  them  were  aguin  dIapoHd  of  at  tbe  papal  Court, 
whither  botb  pnrtles  hud  ai;aiu  betaken  themselveo,  Dec. 
It,  19M.    In  ine  enanUig  year  pope  Alexander  IV,  by  a 
ball,  received  tbe  Cbnrcb  of  Riga,  with  all  ita  entimernied 
p-aMselono,  Into  Ihe  protection  of  thea^wtlePeier;  anl>> 
ordlnaied  to  it  the  biabourlca  ofUeaei,  Oorpat.  Wierlnnd. 
Cunrland,  Culm,  Knnland,  Pomeaauia,  Saniraiia,  and  Rna- 
»ta;  defined  with  nccnracy  tbe  rivbts  and  llbenles  of  the 
arcbbifbop,  and  delineHied  in  all  lla  bearings  bin  Blltiathin 
tu  rigard  to  tiie  clergy  oftboae  countriea  and  tu  Ibe  Teu- 
ton Ic  Order.   Thus  tbe  hierarchical  affairs  were  settled. 
Tbe  f>rder  eiij'iyed  In  their  lands  the  paimn^  rigbts;  tbe 
Ulabopa  aud  cbaptera  enjoyed  them  Iu  llielr  own  territo- 
ries,  lo  Uie  lands  of  tbe  order  tbe  bisbop  cnnid  preiend 
oBlj  to  wbat  matt  iteeda  be  dmw  Ij  «  Ualion  <"  salvls  ta- 
meu  episGiipii  In  dnabua  fralrum  partlbiu  lllla  omniboM 
qiUBuan  poMsiint  iilsl  per  eplscopam  exercerl"}.  Nothing 
now  prevented  Ibe  blessings  nf  Chrlsilauliy  being  ixiured 
over  PruselM.  But  there  were  otber  ubstucles  In  tbe  way. 
Tbe  people  bad"  been  converted  nndor  cumpnlslon,  and 
the  trno  Kulrlt  of  Chrlstlanltr  bad  poorly  pnwuered  in 
aoeh  a  soil.  Tbe  kiiigbtB,  to  promote  tbe  knnwladee  of 
(he  German  langaai^e,  and  bring  abont  a  gradual  lesion 
of  tbe  Pnualau  and  theOermaii  element,  ured  to  appolm 
Oeman  prie)>iH  exclusively;  the  coiieeauence  was  that 
the  pastor  could  ppeak  to  his  flock  only  thn>ni;b  ihe  min- 
istry of  an  Interpreter.    With  the  exception  of  Ermland, 
ail  eplaco|>al  chapiere  were  filled  by  brothers  of  ihe  order, 
nod  thna  (be  grand-manier'a  will  was  decisive  lu  all  epl»- 
Ciipal  elecilouh   This  was  nrierwardMfelt,wben  tbe  uraer 
bad  abated  much  of  Its  strictly  clerical  spirit,  to  be  a  sore 
dintdvantage.  The  order  was  oden  engaged  tu  disjmtes 
with  the  htvbops  and  the  metnntoliun,  ana  by  their  retb- 
sal  to  bead  the  pnpal  Interdict  which  inch  coodiict  limiigfat 
uiHiii  them  they  set  n  bad  example.  In  a  moral  point  of 
view  nlM  the  knights  were  not  always  sblulng  lighl«: 
and  It  Is  a  sarrowiiii  tnilb  that  a  tinmuer  of  meinbers  of 
tbe  bitfber  aud  tower  clergy  wvre  not  their  enperlors  In 
this  rei-pecl.    Even  the  most  zealous  of  Ihe  archblsho|M 
coold  iiotchaUKB  (his  nnforinnate  state  of  ihlugis  the  met- 
Toputitan  tie  of  Brmland,  Samlaud,  and  Poiiiesanla  wltb 
Itiga,  aud  of  Culm  with  Ouesen,  )>eing  a  very  loose  one. 
Iu  the  doninlons  of  the  order  few  momisierlea  were  k*- 
tabllahed,  and  not  one  conld  aciinire  iiilcht  aud  influence 
by  its  waallh ;  the  acqnisiilnn  of  real  estate  by  eccleviiis* 


tfcat  corpomtioaa,  or  even  by  ludivldnal  p^tesl^  was  snl>- 
Ject  to  the  Hineement  uf  the  order,  nnd  thla  wits  aeualiy 
withheld.  Tbe  two  Cistercian  munai<terfes  of  OSlvn  and 
Veliilln  were  ibe  only  exceptlous:  ntider  the  )>ni|ecii<ni 
anil  by  ibe  liberality  of  tbe  old  dnkea  of  Pniiieniiilii  thev 
had  acquired  such  ezienalve  possessions  tlint  ibey  were 
*aigb|sni  by  no  other  monasterr,  cither  In  Pomeranla  or 

"The  Bubappy  wara  between  the  knigtala  and  tbe  Poles 
and  Uihuaniitne,  tomther  with  Ibe  mural  deaenerncy  of 
ine  order,  led.  In  tbe  t«h  and  IBib  ceninries,  to  the  uniil- 
usl  decline  of  their  supremacy.  In  14N  the  mmifclpal 
■iid  iiuble  cIhsms,  with  the  ci>-n|)eriillon  of  Polan<l,  rose 
III  iipen  relwllkMi  against  tbe  knights,  who  were  finally 
comiielled  to  veek  [wace  at  any  rnu>,  and  olilignd  in  14M 
<■•  accept  the  terms  offered  to  them  by  the  irciity  of 
Thirn,  by  which  West  Pnisain  and  Brmmnd  were  ceded 
by  ibem  anondiiionally  to  PotaiMl,Hndibe  remainder  nf 
<neir  lerrltories  declared  to  be  fiefs  of  that  kingdom.  In 
Ihe  knlghta  Hected  as  their  t*mnd-masier  the  niar- 
pavw  AlWri  of  Anspach  and  Batrentli,  a  klnanmn  of  the 
Ute  »r  polniid.  and  a  schni  of  tbe  Fmiiklsh  line  of  the 
«irD»>lle>-H  famlU.   Although  his  election  dl-J  Im- 


mediately reentl,  ns  the  knights  had  hoped,  In  Mcnring 
them  altleepuwerCbl  enough  to  aid  them  in  emnuclpatlug 
themmlves  fhnn  Polish  domination,  It  was  fraught  with 
lni|Kirtaut  consequences  tu  Uermaay  at  lar^  no  less  than 
to  the  order  Itself."  The  ^taie  founded  by  tlie  order  had, 
tbningb  the  peculiar  rolHllous  lu  which  It  stood  to  tbe 
papal  aee,  ibnwgta  Its  grvat  privili^^,  and  Itanmgh  the 
weiikuexfi  uf  tbe  Oeraian  empentrv,  secured  a  most  lud» 
Itendeut  slinatlou,  which  wus  still  sirenglbeued  by  tbe 
c I rcu instil uce  that  tbe  hlrhops,  being  members  of  tlie  or* 
iler  which  mled  the  laud,  had  more  Interest  with  this 
worldly  |>ower  than  wltb  tlie  paiial  see.  The  nionasierles 
could  put  no  check  on  tbe  omni|>oteuce  of  the  order,  for, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  nature  of  tbliip>,  they  were  tew 
111  immlwr.  Thl^aod  the  )xillilcal  situation  of  the  time, 
racilltated  the  euirauce  of  the  Reforuiailon  into  Pmsabu 
The  grand*  master  of  the  Teutuiilc  Order,  margrave  Albert 
von  Brandenbar^,  endeavored  In  1519  lo  shake  off  tbe 
ftiiidal  supremacy  of  tbe  pone.  Tbe  wish  of  BUppresslug. 
according  to  Luther's  advice,  "ibe  ftHilbh,  unnBeusical 
rule  of  the  order,"  of  iskiuK  a  wife,  and  making  of  Pms- 
sla  a  worldly  principality,  induced  iiim,  after  tbe  peace  of 
Crncow,  lu  ItUB,  to  acceitt  ^issla  trom  the  crown  of  Po* 
land  B>  n  secnlar,  hereditary  fend. 

Korei«elng  that  an  example  ao  momentnuo  to  the  te- 
clei>lnatlcat  Jigiiiiarlea  of  Oermauy  could  not  but  arraign 
many  iidversnrles  nguiiist  him,  duke  Albert  l<Hiked  abont 
fur  iHUes,  married  tlie  dnughier  of  the  king  uf  Denmark 
In  1086,  and,  by  renouncing  Roman  Cathoncism,  entered 
iniiiiheclewest  relations  with  tliePnitesiMutsofGermaiij. 
Under  the  protection  of  king  filgbmund  of  Poland  be 
c<mld  stand  hla  ground,  nnd  ine  protectatlon  uf  the  pot>e 
and  of  tbe  members  of  ihu  orders  spoiled  of  their  rl^bta 
was  Just  as  Inetlbctiial  as  ih«  '*  Aclii"  prononiiced  ngidnst 
htm  by  the  empemr.  Charles  V  had  been  powerless 
ngnlust  bira  ;  and  Maximilian,  who  would  have  been 
piiwerfully  supported  by  the  Oemiau  nobility,  did  nut 
uire  tu  declare  war  against  the  bouse  of  Brandenbniv,  or 
to  lireak  Ihe  good  nitdentnndinu  existing  between  him- 
■elf  and  hU  brutber-ln-luw,  ibe  king  of  Poland,  es|ieclal- 
ly  ns  he  lived  in  the  hoiie  ibiit  one  of  his  aons  would  iu 
lime  ascend  the  Polish  throne.  The  duke's  example  nf 
adopting  the  new  fidili  was  followed  by  mnuy  of  the 
knights  of  Fmssla/ and  Lntberaulsm,  especially  throngh 
intiov  Gonaldemte  as  well  as  coercive  measures,  niftde 
rapid  (irogress.  Indeed,  the  whole  cuuniry  now  begati  to 
Improve  imd  thrive.  "  Allien  Improved  Uie  mode  of  ad- 
iniulsteriiig  the  laws,  restored  some  order  tu  tbe  flniiiicea 
uf  tbe  state,  estnblitbed  sch<Hils,  runndeil  the  University 
of  Kiiiilgsberg  (1M4),  aud  caused  the  Bible  in  be  trans- 
Inted  into  PuTtsn,  and  sevenil  iMMiks  of  lustriiciion  to  be 
primed  In  Oenuaii,  Polli>h,  aud  Lltbunulau.  Uimu  his 
ileatb,lnlNtS,  Protestant Isin  had  au  etreiigtliened  in  Prus- 
sia that  there  remained  nut  tbe  lea«t  prospect  of  the  Cntb- 
olic  Church  setting  the  supremacy  again.  His  aun  aud 
successor,  Albert  Frederick,  having  become  Inaane,  a  re- 
ueiicy  was  appointed.  Several  orbl*  kinsmen,  In  torn, 
eiUoyed  tbe  dignity  of  regent,  and  finally  hla  eon.ln-taw, 
Joltaiin  Slglsmnna,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  afier  having 
held  the  aamtuittrailon  of  affairs  In  his  hands  for  »*mt 
yearti,  was,  tni  the  death  of  ihe  duke  In  KI8,  ree<«nlsed 
as  his  anccessor.  both  by  tbe  people  and  by  tbe  ktiig  of 
Poland,  frinn  wnimi  he  received  the  Inveailinre  of  the 
duchy  uf  Prnasia,  which,  since  that  period,  has  been  gov- 
erneal  by  the  H<iliiensi>lleni-Bmiide»hniv  house. 

'*  Here  It  will  be  necessary  to  retrace  <qr  sie|M  In  order 
briefly  to  consider  tbe  polltlcnl  and  dyiiasilc  relations  of 
the  other  pana  of  the  Pmaslau  stale.  In  tbe  iStb  ceuinry 
tbe  iiortberu  Mvk,  comprising  probably  tbe  lerHiury  be- 
tween the  BIbe  aud  the  OderMbr  ae  lis  confluence  with 
the  Spree,  was  held  by  the  Imnuidlate  descendanis  of  Al- 
lien, the  Bear  nfLnxemburg,  lis  flrwt  hereditary  margrave, 
who,  daring  tbe  next  two  or  three  centarles,  extended 
their  domlmons  eastward  l>eyond  the  Oder  inio  farther 
Ptmicranla.  On  the  extinction  of  this  line,  known  as  the 
Ascanlan  honse,  a  remote  kinsman,  Frederick  TI,  count 
of  llohensollem,  and  margrave  of  Niimher];,  became J>i» 
sesaed— imrily  by  purchase  and  partly  by  Invest  I  litre  from 
theeinpenv— (H  the  Brniidenbnrg  lands,  which.  In  his 
favor,  wen  cnnallinted  into  an  electorate.  Hits  prince, 
Iciinwn  ns  the  elector  Frederick  I,  received  his  liivestltnre 
in  UIT.  He  itniied  under  his  rule,  in  addition  to  his 
hereditary  Prancnninn  tnnds  ofAin-jiach  and  Balrenih,  a 
territory  of  more  than  ll,iM>o  square  miles.  Ills  reign  wns 
diPtnrbcd  by  the  Insnbnrdliuitinn  of  itae  nobles  and  Uie 
constant  Inrnrrimis  ofhls  Pmsslnn  and  Polish  netgtabcira, 
but  by  hla  firmness  and  reMthition  he  restiired  wder  at 
hiinie  and  enlarged  his  tmnndaries.  It  is  mid  that  he 
pined  imsseMlnu  of  ihe  rasiles  of  bis  refraetiM-y  nnUes 
by  the  nld  of  a  M-ponnder,  known  as  the '  Fanle  Orete  t' 
bat  even  this  nnwimied  niizlliary  was  of  no  avail  In  a 
Ituig  war  whicli  he  waged  atminsi  the  Hnsatte*.  who  de. 
vnstaied  tlie  bind  nnd  raxed  many  nfhl«  cities  In  revenge 
for  Ihe  pan  which  Frederick  hadtaken  in  acting  as  com- 
mnnder-lii-cliierof  tbe  ImiMrial  army  Ibu  had  been  sent 
against  I  hem. 

"Under  Frerlerlrk's  snrresson  the  B'nnitpuhurtt  terrl- 
Uiry  was  nnemeiired  hy  ibe  addition  "f  many  new  ncqul- 
slllnnr,  nItlioiiL'h  llie  ■'vstem  of^jmiiiin:;  npiuinagesto  Ihe 
younger  members  ol  the  rei)pilni^hot|^7  CWPfuKmbat 
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rime,  deprived  the  electorute  of  some  nt  Its  oriKlnal  do- 
mttiutt — a^i  for  ItitttHuce,  the  marj;ravate  of  Atiepach, 
whicb  pasKed,  on  tbe  deutb  of  tbe  eltxtor  Albert  Acbille^ 
iu  1*80,  M  »ii  fiidepeudeut  vUiie  tu  his  yuaoeer  suua  aud 
tbelr  deMendHUte.  Tbe  inurt  coDNldernble  addiiluu  Ui  the 
eleciiirate  wna  the  one  bi  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  aud  wliicb  fell  to  ibe  elector  John  Slglemiiiid 
thruagb  hia  iiiarrlatre  <lu  1009}  with  Anue,  danjjbter  and 
bvlrcM  of  Albert  Frederick,  tbe  lu^aiie,  diike  of  Proaaia. 
In  Gonaeqneiice  of  this  alliance,  tbe  duchT  i>f  Cleve»,  the 
G(>nDlshl|iB  of  Kaveiislierg,  the  Mark,  nua  Llmlmr);,  and 
tbe  exieuBlve  duchy  of  Pmsefn,  uow  known  na  East  Pma- 
ala,  became  Incorporated  with  ihe  Braudenbarg  territo- 
riei>,  which  were  tnae  more  than  dimbled  In  area. 

"The  reign  of  John  Siglamnnd's  encceaaor,  Georg  Wll- 
helm  (1dl»-40},  waa  diMracted  by  the  mleeriea  uf  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  cunuiry  wne  alternately  the 
prey  of  Swedish  and  Imperial  firmie>t ;  aud  on  the  acce^ 
alon  of  Oeitrg  WUhelm's  aou,  the  great  elector  Frederick 
William,  In  1640,  the  elecloralu  wae  snuk  in  the  lowest 
depth*  of  aociai  mleery  and  lliiauclal  embarrassment. 
Bnt  »o  wise,  prndeni,  nud  vlnoroiia  was  the  government 
of  thla  prince  that  at  nia  death,  In  168S,  be  left  u  well-lliled 
exclieqiier  and  a  fairly  e<)nlp)>ed  army  of  88,000  men ; 
while  the  electorate,  which  n«w  |>oepeMed  a  popnlalimi 
of  oiie  and  a  half  million,  and  un  area  of  42,U0V  aqnare 
tnllee.  had  l>een  raised  by  his  genltie  to  the  rank  of  n  icreat 
Enropean  power"  (ChamberB).  His  cncceseore,  Frederick 
III  (l«86-im)  aud  Frederick  William  I  (1TI&-40),  each  In 
his  *>wn  way  Increased  the  power  and  credit  nf  Pmssta, 
which  had  been  fn  ITOL  mlsed  tn  the  iiitik  of  a  kingdom— 
H  most  sisniflcaut  change  not  only  hi  ihe  secular,  bnt  also 
In  the  ecciesiuatlcal  history  of  that  country.  Sweileii  had 
sRUk  down  from  the  eminence  which  It  had  held  for  a 
time  SI  the  leading  Proteeiant  ivwer  in  the  North  ;  Pma- 
sla  niiw  niee  to  take  the  plnce  from  which  Sweden  was 
receding,  and  the  appareutly  insigulflcant  event  of  1T01  at 
Kiiul^&erg  WHS  foUowetl  by  very  grave  cutteeqtiences, 
both  Tor  Germany  and  Ean)pe. 

3.  Rtjormaliott  Pfrind.—The  religiotis  htator?  of  this 
early  period  of  Prunia'a  aggrandizement  is  aa  full  of  in- 
terest as  tbe  aecular.  Its  people,  among  whom,  even  in 
the  I6th  century,  heathenish  cuitomB  inaiDtained  their 
place  nde  by  ride  with  Christian  usaget,  were  among  tbe 
drat  to  look  favorably  upon  Ihe  new  Gospel  movement 
The  German  order  they  had  learned  to  despise,  and, 
looking  upon  Christianity  and  knighthood  as  synony- 
mous, they  bad  steadfastly  oppose<l  conversion.  Dot 
now,  when  a  goapel  was  preached  diacanling  and  op- 
poaiug  the  papaiy  and  all  its  agencies,  the  people  bc- 
icame  ready  converts;  and  the  princes,  accepting  this 
gnat  pillar  movement  as  insurmountable,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  borne  along  with  the  tide.  In  l*ruM>ia 
tbe  priests  even  favored  the  new  departure.  "  From 
tbe  succeee  of  tbe  Beformation  the  princes  expected  the 
forfated  property  uf  (he  Church,  the  priests  expected 
wives,  and  the  people  freedom."  So  says  Marx  {l/r- 
nachen  drr  adtn^ien  Vrrbrntvag  d.  Rtf.  [Mayeoce,  IS34  J  ). 
In  Pmaria,  even  tbe  biahop  of  SamUtid,  George  of  1<>- 
leiitz  (q.  v.)i  end  aoon  afterwards  Queia,  biahop  of  Pum- 
eraiiia,  favored  the  movement;  and  the  former  finally 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  and  proclaimed  on 
Christmas-daj',  1&23,  in  the  cathedral  of  Konignberg, 
with  great  joy,  that  the  Saviour  had  been  bom  once 
more  for  his  people.  In  1525  the  progress  of  the  new 
ofHUKMis  was  ao  great  that  when  the  country  was  con- 
verted into  ft  Booolar  dukedom  the  entire  populace  rig- 
nified  thur  nmlial  ftcqutescence,  and  rejoiced  to  rank 
themselrea  ■niung  tbe  followers  of  Luther.  A  German 
liturgy  was  soon  afterwards  introduced,  adhering  as 
closely  as  night  be  to  the  ancient  forms;  the  convenu 
were  changed  into  hospitals;  and  by  tbe  help  of  pottiU 
(q.  v.),  or  expository  discourses  on  the  epistles  and  gos- 
pels, regularly  sent  from  Wittenberg,  tbe  doctrines  of 
the  clergy  were  kept  in  general  barmtmy  with  each  oth- 
er, and  also  with  the  tenets  advocated  in  the  Lutheran 
metropolis.  The  two  bishops,  together  with  three  evan- 
gelical preachers  Lather  had  aenl  —  Briesniann,  Spe- 
rat,  and  Poliander  —  bad  prepared  a  Church  discipline 
and  caused  its  adoption,  under  the  title  "  Ar- 
tikel  der  Oeremonien  u.  aiiderer  Kirchenordnung,"  by 
Pariiament  {IxmHag)  in  December,  1686.  In  1640  the 
discipline  was  enlarged,  and  in  1644  still  further  aug> 
mented.  In  1530  «  confession  of  faith,  consisting  of 
eleven  articles, was  promulgated,  under  the  title  "Ar- 
ticuli  Ceremooiarum  e  Getmanico  in  Lalinum  Versi  et 


nonnihil  Locupletati,"  by  a  general  synod  at  Kiiaip* 
berg.  This  was  tbe  firM  cotpiu  doetrimei.  Wbca  tk* 
Aug^irg  Cot^etnoA  was  published  (1680-fll).  Albact 
sent  for  a  copy  and  caused  it  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Prussian  Church  by  episcopal  decree.  But  in  1544  Al- 
bert determined  upon  the  future  independence  of  tbe 
Prussian  Cbiircb  from  Wittenberg,  and  to  (his  end  en- 
dowed the  Unirerrity  of  Konigsberg  —  «  high  school 
which  waa  destined  not  only  to  pUy  a  great  part  in  tbe 
history  of  Pmaeift  and  of  Germany,  but  of  P^and  also; 
for  from  this  university  much  ficriplural  knovladge 
spread  to  Poland,  and  gave  rise  to  a  stivng  rvfonaaKMT 
movement  there  (oomp.  Krarinski,  ^i*f.  of  the  R'f,  m 
Poland,  i,  158).  But  this  university  also  becante  tbe 
source  of  a  very,  serious  theological  controvert,  which 
came  very  near  destroying  the  Proteaunt  Chnnh  of 
Prusua  and  aeriously  damaging  the  evangelical  eaaac 
in  all  tiwmany.  We  refer  to  the  OtiamJer  (q.  t.)  cee- 
troversy.  It  b^ian  in  1549.  Oriander  waa  that  ytat 
lecturing  at  Ktinigsberg  <fe  lege  ft  mmgeKo,  and  next 
year  de  jurt\ficaiione.  He  died  in  1662,  bnt  his  sod- 
in-law,  Funk,  continued  tn  espouse  Oaiander'a  rie*K 
and  in  the  controversy  which  ensued  so  mnch  bat 
blood  was  raised  that  in  156S  the  leaden  of  oppomini 
were  obliged  to  quit  the  coontry;  and  wbvo,  later,  tht 
tide  turned  against  tbe  Oriandriana,  Fimk  faiosaclf  lad 
two  other  leaders  paid  for  th«r  distinction  with  thtir 
lives,  in  1566.  See  Fumk,  Johaxk;  HObux,  JoAcmw. 
Duke  Albert  then  set  about  restoring  the  peaev  ot  tbe 
Church.  He  was  not  bimseir  able  to  grapple  with  ibt 
far-reaching  theological,  anthmpulngical,  and  aMcriDfef:- 
tcal  questions  which  the  Osiandrian  cwtrover^  had 
raised.  He  had  as  suddenly  turned  from  one  ride  t» 
the  other  as  the  prosperity  of  tbe  Church  aemcd  tode- 
mand.  He  had  uuaetlled  all  and  settled  none,  bat  bt 
had,  at  least,  tbe  satisfaction  of  seping  one  good  rmU 
from  Ihe  agitation.  It  made  evident  tbe  need  o(a  gat- 
erally  accepted  "Confession,"  and  he  intntted  its  piepa- 
ration  to  Morlin  aud Cheranitx, and  in  1667  they  bnagU 
out  the  Corpus  Dodrinct  Pnift^ictim,  also  called  AytHhK 
Corporis  Dochrvia  CArufimw,  whit^  became  tbe*7a>- 
bolical  text-book  of  Pruaria.  Although  it  had  bees  in- 
tended to  abide,  so  far  as  the  coitus  waa  conecned,  by 
the  regulations  of  1544,  a  revision  waa  called  for  lAcr 
the  publication  of  the  Rfpetilio,  and  in  1668  was  btoagH 
out  another  Kirchnordmnp  w.  Crremtmifn  w-w  m  w 
UHmtiff  Gottei  Warta  w.  Rnchmtg  der  kochKHrdign  Sa- 
kramente  in  dm  Kirchen  dr»  Uenagtiiiwu  Prnttrrm  fr- 
hattrn  werdea  $ott.  This  finally  establiahed  tbe  cvis- 
gelical  eidtns. 

In  164A  the  lefmning  party  In  Pmaria  waa  gnatly 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  multitudes  of  Bobemiui 
brethren,  who  were  ordered,  under  moat  serera  paal- 
lies,  to  leave  their  country  within  forty-two  days  iHsv 
4,  1548).  Duke  Albert  nffered  them  an  asylum  in  kit 
states,  whither  Ihey  migrated  under  (he  guidaoc*  of 
Uathias  Sionin%  the  chieifof  the  whole  connnnity. 

Polish  or  West  Prussia,  together  with  the  ninor  slain 
of  Courland  and  Livonia,  gradually  underwent  a  vnt- 
lar  transfotniai  ion,  owing  to  oMuy  favorable  iniloeMnk 
Luther's  pamphlets,  exposing  tbe  weakneasesof  the 
pac>-  and  of  Roroauit^m,  had  free  entrance  in  ibew  eon- 
tries.  The  bishop  of  Ermland.  Fabian,  not  only  raised 
no  opposition  himself,  but,  as  the  Romanists  daiai,  vsi 
even  anxious  that  tbe  reform  movement  abonld  saco 
ceed.  Then  the  gm-emment  of  the  Ptdiah  mntnift. 
Sigiamnnd  Augnstna,  1^  granfing  plenaiy  ftccdom  «f 
religion  to  the  towns  of  Danlaie,  Tbom,  and  Elba^ 
gready  faciliuted  the  triumph  of  the  Promtant  «|aD- 
ions,  which  was  effected  about  the  year  1560,  GemauT. 
at  last,  had  conquered  for  herself  by  tbe  Reforraaiwa 
the  valiant  Pmauana,  and  in  tbe  borders  of  Slavic  sod 
Roman  influence  had  flrmly  planted  tbe  aecd  of  GcnaaB 
culture  and  Gcnnan  PntestantiBm,  which  waa  to  ger- 
minate and  spread  to  marvelloosly.  The  evaageUcal 
Church  of  Prussia,  which  was  always  after  in  dmeac  io- 
rimacy  and  moat  aietive  oa-o^m^^j^^^eman  Pn* 
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eaCanUam,  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  had  nerertheless 
iu  own  peculiar  fonnation,  and  look  fur  ita  derektpnwitt 
its  own  peculiar  wajr.  Moat  remathabls  is  the  fact  that 
the  piinoe  under  whom  the  Pruadan  evaagelical  Church 
tint  eatAbliabed  itaelT lived  tu  aee  it  rooted  and  gnwiided 
ii)  doctrine,  cultui^  and  disctpUiw.  Dulte  Albert  died 
March  -£0, 1568. 

4.  Modern  Period,— Ynieticlt  I  was  distinguished  for 
his  ri^d  eoonoray  of  the  public  mouey  and  an  extraor- 
dlMir  peaehant  Ibr  tall  suldiers,  and  left  to  bis  son,  the 
great  Prederick  II,  a  compact  and  prosperous  state,  a 
wcU-discipIined  anoy,  and  a  sum  of  nearly  nine  million 
t balers  in  bis  treasury.    Frederick  II  (1740-6ti)  dex- 
terously availed  himself  of  the  extraordinary  advan- 
tages of  bis  posiiimi  to  raise  Prussia  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  s*^'  political  powers  of  Europe.    In  the  inter- 
vals between  his  great  wars,  he  devoted  all  his  ener- 
gies to  internal  impmvement,  by  encouraging  agri- 
culture, trade,  and  coraincrce,  and  reoiganiung  the  mil- 
iury,  Hnandal,  and  Judiefail  departments  of  the  Sute. 
By  his  liberal  views  in  regard  to  religion,  saence,  and 
guvemment,  he  inaugurated  a  system  whose  lesulu  re* 
acted  on  the  whole  of  Europe;  and  in  Uermany,  more 
»pecially,  he  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  thought,  and 
roused  the  dormant  patriotism  of  the  people.  Frederick 
waa  uot  over-scrupulous  in  bis  means  of  enlarging  bis 
dominions^  as  he  proved  by  sharing  in  the  Rrst  partition 
of  i^•lMld  in  1772,  when  be  obtained  as  his  portion  near- 
ly all  Weat  Prunia  and  several  other  districts  in  East 
ProBBia.    His  nephew  and  sucoeseor,  Frederick  William 
II  (1786-97),  aggrandiied  bis  kingdom  by  the  seoond 
and  third  i>srLitiiMis  of  Poland  in  179d  and  1795.  Fred- 
erick WiUiam  III  (1797-1840),  who  had  been  educated 
under  the  direction  of  hb  grand-uncte  Frederick  the 
UreU,  aueoeeded  bis  father  in  1797,  at  a  time  of  ex- 
treme difBeuUy,  when  Contioeatal  mien  had  do  choice 
lieyiMid  being  the  uppooenta,  the  tools,  or  the  victims 
of  French  republican  ambition.   By  endeavoring  to 
nuuntaia  a  neutral  atUtude,  Prusua  lost  her  political 
importance,  and  gained  no  real  friends,  but  many  covert 
enemiea.    But  the  calamities  which  ttiis  line  of  policy 
bnogbt  upon  Prussia  roused  Frederick  William  from 
hia  apathy,  and,  with  an  energy,  perseverance,  and  self- 
denial  worthy  of  all  praise,  be  devoted  himself,  with  his 
minister,  count  Hanlenbe^  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
State.    In  the  ten  years  which  succeeded  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  Prusua  underwent  a  complete  reorganiution. 
Trade  received  a  new  impube  through  the  various  com- 
nieieial  tieatitss  made  with  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
world,  tbe  funnation  of  excellent  roads,  the  estaUisb- 
Bwnt  of  steam  and  sailing  packets  on  the  great  rivers, 
and,  at  ■  later  period,  the  organization  of  the  customs 
treaty,  known  as  the  ZoUverein,  between  Prussia  and 
the  other  states  of  Northern  Gennany,and  through  the 
formation  of  an  extended  net-work  of  railways.  The 
most  ample  and  liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  dif- 
fusion uf  education  ova  every  part  of  the  kingdom  and 
to  every  class. 

In  like  manner,  the  eetablidwd  Protestant  Chnreh 
waa  enriched  by  the  newly  inaugurated  system  of  gov- 
cnmenl  supervention,  churahes  were  built,  the  emolu- 
ments of  tbe  clergy  were  raised,  and  their  dwellings  im- 
proved; but,  not  content  with  that,  the  king  wished  to 
l^lislate  fur  the  Church  in  acoordanoe  with  a  set  plan, 
tnd  deteimiued  to  fores  a  union  of  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Kcfurmed,  whose  unhappy  separation  was  painful  to 
the  devoted  king.  This  union  scheme  was  not  new.  A 
onion  tendency  had  shown  itself  early  in  the  (.ierman 
Church,  and  auempts  were  made  to  bridge  over  the 
gulf  which  began  to  deepen  between  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Hefwrmed  iu  consequence  of  the  differences  on  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper.  The  so-called  Coneonlitt 
of  Wittenberg  in  1684  aiid  the  Angiutma  Variaia  of 
1540,  with  which  also  the  KeAmnad  Synod  agreed,  are 
pniminent  proofs  of  this.  For  neariy  half  a  century, 
ItAn  Durmu  (died  1680),  an  Anglican  desman  and 
aa  tpostle  of  anion,  invelled  about  fur  the  acoomplbh- 


ment  of  bis  great  object;  but  each  of  the  three  great 
I'roteataut  churches — Lutheran,  Kefumied,  and  Angli- 
can—contended not  mly  for  a  faith  in  tlw  Christ  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures,  which  was  tbe  only  bans  of 
tmion  insisted  upon  by  him,  but  fw  all  tboae  peculiari- 
ties which  separated  it  from  the  others.  An  agreement 
fur  mutual  ecclesiastical  recognition  {toknmtia  tcdeniu- 
lica)  was  formed  on  the  principles  of  Calixtus  at  the  re- 
ligious ooofeience  at  Cassel  in  1661,  and  resulted  in  the 
traosEBr  of  the  University  of  Bintelu  to  the  Reformed 
Church.  But  notwithstanding  these  concessions,  which 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  unionistic  and  tolerating  ten- 
dency, the  Lutheran  divines,  accenting  to  Tholuck,  do- 
dared  that  they  would  rather  hold  communion  with  the 
papists,  and  regarded  tbe  hope  that  even  Colvinists 
mif^t  be  saved  as  a  temptation  of  the  devil  {Geist  d, 
lulk.  Theoi.  Witte>d>erffs,  p.  115,  169,  211).  YeUaftCT 
tbe  Peace  of  Kyswick,  when  it  became  u^ently  import 
lant  to  have  fl'atemal  eounectiuna  between  the  Pnftei- 
tant  nations  aa  a  security  against  tbe  dangerous  exalta- 
tion of  tbe  Catholic  powers,  the  house  of  Prussia  took 
up(Ki  itself  the  task  uf  adjusting  the  disaensious  which 
prevailed,  principally  among  the  Lutherans,  by  a  union 
of  the  two  Protestant  chnrches.  The  elector  John 
Sigismund  of  Brandenburg,  while  accepting  the  Re- 
formed creed  in  1614,  did  nerertheless  adhere  to  the 
Augsburg  Confeanou— like  the  Brandenburg  utd  Hea- 
sian  theulogians  at  the  Leipsic  colloquium  ui  1681 — and 
bis  successors,  the  princes  of  Brandenbui);  and  Prusna, 
who  remained  in  tbe  Reformed  communion,  always 
cherished  a  desire  to  bring  their  evangelical  people  to  a 
better  undersunding,  and,  if  poauUe,  a  union  in  the 
government  and  worship  of  the  churches,  llie  ap- 
pointment of  a  few  bishops  fonstituted  a  part  of  tbe 
ceremonial  at  tbe  coronouoa  of  the  first  king  of  Prussia 
(1700),  bat  this  suggested  the  idea  (rfa  unsoit  by  tbe  in- 
troiluction  of  the  form  of  government  which  prevailed 
in  the  Anglican  Church.  Temples  of  peace  and  union 
churches  were,  however,  consecrated  iu  vun.  Leibnita 
succeeded  in  breaking  off  the  negotiatirais.  There  was^ 
none  the  less,  full  confidence  that  tbe  object  would  one 
day  be  bfnught  of  [toelf  to  a  anecessfiil'eondBHon. 

When  the  wars  with  France  ended  ao  fitroiaUy, 
the  king  thought  the  day  auspidous  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  dream  of  bis  reigning  anceMry,  and  by  royal 
decree  of  Sept.  27, 1817  (the  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation), 
king  Frederick  William  III  declared  the  union  effected. 
But  the  various  Protestant  churches  refused  to  be  joined 
in  the  Utopian  union  prasoibed  for  them.  New  diffl- 
culiies  arose.  The  tendency  to  over-h^islation  waa 
lung  the  predominating  evil  fosture  of  Prussian  admin- 
istration. The  Sute,  without  regard  to  the  inoongra- 
ous  elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  was  divided  and 
subdivided  into  goTemmental  departments,  which  in 
their  turn,  under  some  head  or  other,  brought  every  in- 
dividual act  under  governmental  supervision,  to  tbe 
utter  aonifailatiMi  of  political  or  mental  independence^ 
Tbe  people,  when  they  gradually  began  to  comprriwnd  * 
the  nature  of  tbia  adm'inistrative  maohineTy,Baw  that  it 
made  no  provision  for  pditical  and  civil  liberty,  and  de- 
manded ofthe  king  the  fulfilment  of  tbe  promise  he  had 
given  in  1816  of  establishing  a  representative  constitu- 
tion for  the  whole  kingdom.  This  demand  was  evasive- 
ly met  by  the  king,  who  (nofeaBed  to  take  high  rdig- 
ious  views  of  his  duty  aa  a  sovereign,  and  iu  immediate 
fruits  were  strenuous  eflbrta  on  his  part  to  eheck  tbe 
spirit  of  liberalism.  Every  measure  taken  by  other 
sovereigns  tn  put  down  political  movements  was  vigors 
oiisly  abette<l  by  him.  Siding  with  the  pi^ts  of  (Jer* 
many,  he  introduced  a  sort  of  Jesuitical  despotism.  The 
fAtitdttSade,  or  provincial  esutes,  organized  in  aocord- 
ance  with  the  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  the  sole 
and  inadequate  mode  of  representation  granted  to  Pm»> 
sia  in  that  reign,  notwithstanding  the  pledge  made  to 
tbe  nation  for  a  full  and  general  representative  govern- 
ment. A  further  attempt  made  fonj^^^pitM^- 
thenn  and  Reformed  chuie^SFB^^tt^Uy^Teb 
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28,  1884,  exciud  onirenKl  indigiiatian,  while  the  im- 
prittunment,  at  a  later  period,  of  the  archtriahops  of  Co- 
logae  and  Gneaen  for  their  conduct  in  rq^ard  to  the 
I'exed  queatiun  of  tnlxed  marriagea  involved  the  king 
in  a  king  and  fmitlen  dispute  with  the  pope.  In  bia 
eedewHtiod  regulatiooi^  the  king  was  getMnlly  aauat> 
ed  by  the  gentle  Aiteiutdn,  hia  miiuster  for  pnUie  wor- 
ship, with  whose  preferencea  fur  ttte  Hegelian  philoao- 
phy  in  the  Church  and  in  tbe  schools  he  was  often  tlis- 
pleiuted,  but  whum  be  never  wonld  quite  abandon. 
When  the  civil  power  had  absorbed  all  autborittea  pe- 
ctdiarly  eccleaiaMica],  the  king eataUisbfld(1817)  provin- 
cial eonsistu^ie^  wboiie  duties  were  confined  to  maUera 
excliwively  spiritualt  and  did  nut  iitelnde  the  location 
of  dergynten;  district  and  proviucial  aj'uods, cnmpuaed 
only  of  cleigymen,  and  reauicted  within  a  narrow  cii^ 
de  of  duties,  but  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  an 
imperial  synod;  and  a  ministiy  for  public  worship, 
which  waa  to  be  the  organ  through  whiah  the  rnyal 
Mtbority  waa  exerdaed  over  the  Church.  The  oath 
which  the  clei^men  were  to  take  bound  tbem  to  be 
tbeservantsoflheSutcaawellasoftheChurch.  The 
devekipmcnt  which  had  taken  place  in  the  principles 
of  Piuteatantism,  and  the  modes  of  speech  occmaioned 
by  the  new  sdentific  and  literary  education  of  the  peo- 
|de,  next  rendered  some  alteration  of  the  language  iif 
Che  Church  indispensable.  New  liturgies  were  there- 
fore introduced  into  some  established  churches  without 
attracting  much  attention.  A  eommon  form  of  worehip 
seemed  to  become  nceewaiy  by  tbe  unioo  which  by  tlie 
year  1821  bad  been  oultcardlg  efl^cted.  The  theolog- 
ical oommtsaion  appointed  for  composing  such  an  in- 
strument in  Prussia  accomplished  nothing.  The  king 
then  publbhed  an  Agtndf^  which  had  been  adopted  by 
hia  cabinet  (1822)  fur  the  use  of  the  court  church,  gave 
Olden  that  it  Bhould  be  introdnced  into  the  garrison 
ehurcbeaof  hia  kingdom,  and  recommended  it  to  all  the 
eongre^tions  of  the  realm,  instead  of  the  oon6icting 
find  arfoitraiy  forms  which  bad  previously  been  used  in 
the  different  provinces.  But  it  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion. The  Reformed  complained  that  it  savored  too 
much  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  formula.  They  objected, 
too,  to  the  burning  of  candles  in  broad  daylight,  and 
tbe  kneeling  and  singing  of  the  preacher  before  the 
altar,  and  the  like,  whidi  aeemed  to  them  to  betray 
a  RoRian  Catholic  s|^rit.  The  rigid  Lutherans  com- 
plained that  it  waa  not  suArienlty  orthodox,  and  waa 
too  mneh  reformed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adherents 
of  the  eariy  theok^  of  illurainism  found  it  ton  ortho- 
dox, too  much  in  sympathy  with  the  old  ecclesiasti- 
dsm.  They  did  not  perceive  in  it  their  own  theological 
opinions,  but  just  the  reverse;  and  it  was  from  their 
•tandpoint  that  they  very  properly  beriuted  In  make 
use  expressions  and  ceremonies  with  which  they 
could  connect  no  other  sense  than  one  contradictory  to 
their  oonvictions.  Some,  also,  were  displeased  with  a 
heterogeneous  political  element  which  they  discovered 
*  in  it.  But  no  general  oppostiioii  to  it  was  apparent  un- 
til the  government  teals,  some  steps  to  draw  over  the 
churches  by  various  temptationa  or  by  coercion,  and 
■ome  authors  contended  that  a  strict  coitfitrmity  to  the 
Uui^  should  be  required  by  a  law  on  the  territorial 
aystem.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  no  synodal  con- 
stitution was  carried  into  elTect;  fur  even  the  victorious 
political  party  took  no  pleasure  in  a  measure  which  so 
iorcibly  reminded  them  of  the  promised  representative 
syalenL  It  was  only  in  Weatphalia  and  the  Rhenish 
provinoes  that  a  synodal  form  on  Uie  haaia  of  ancient 
usages  was  introduced  (1686).  but  even  there  the  sys- 
tem left  as  much  to  be  desired  aa  it  actually  fulfilled. 
The  appointment  of  general  superintendents  (1829), 
with  means  at  command  for  a  very  extenMve  sphere  of 
personal  influence,  was  looked  upon  as  a  restoration  of 
the  titular  bishops  to  their  firnner  prelatical  position, 
and  hence  aa  the  commencement  of  a  Protestant  episco- 
pacy The  controversy  now  became  legal,  and  the 
Juriata  and  tbetdogiana  pronounced  their  dilfoaot  oj^- 


ione  in  answering  the  qoestion  aa  to  bow  ikt  tbe  king, 
aa  the  prince  of  the  country,  was  authoriaed  in  prescrib- 
ing fats  ecclesiastical  usages  to  tbe  people  and  in  foist- 
ing a  particular  ser^-ice  upon  them.  It  was  only  sAit 
new  negotiations  aud  te\-iaiona,  in  which  all  inasiUe 
ooosideration  was  shown  for  personal  wishes  and  the 
traditkme  of  the  oountiy,  that  tbe  HtvigT  cotcied  into 
full  force  (1880)  as  that  of  the  Vmiledi  ErmgMeal  Stttt 
Church.  By  the  union  it  waa  opposed  even  after  tUi; 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  second  decree  was  uc- 
essary  (1884)  to  give  tlw  stamp  of  the  government  anew 
to  the  efforL  Tbe  result  was  a  puUic  outbreak.  Id 
Silesia,  especially,  then  waa  much  tmuUe,  and  the 
fraotory  spirit  aasunted  an  alarming  form.  Bnaondi, 
military  force,  and  emigration  were  the  sad  rea^;  mtL 
dnally  there  occurred  a  disunion  among  tbe  Larthaw 
themselves — some  yielding  to  the  force  o^'circomstaaca^ 
othen  pushing  their  cause  to  the  utmiM,  and  still  otlxo 
going  to  mill  in  •ecUrianimn.   See  Luthemasixh. 

The  aeoeaaiMi  of  Frederick  William  IV,  in  1818, 
seemed  to  open  a  better  prospect  to  tbe  friends  of  esn- 
stiuitional  freedom,  but  tbe  reality  waa  scarcely  e^asi 
to  the  expectations  which  had  been  waftsnled'b^  ika 
professions  of  the  government.  Still,  new  hopes  aad 
requirements  had  been  excited,  and  ■  new  life  wu  ia- 
fuwd  into  every  department  of  the  Slate.  Every  branch 
of  science,  art,  and  literature  was  understood  lu  lecan 
t  he  attentive  oonsidNaUon  of  tbe  sovereign,  who  pn- 
feised  to  be  actuated  by  a  love  of  imiTenal  piagRM. 
He  mada  similat  pnfoadMia  in  Tq[afd  to  rdj^ooa  tol- 
eration, bat  the  pietiatic  tendeneiea  of  tab  govenastat 
exerted  a  forced  and  prejudicial  influmee  io  pvliGe  ad- 
ministration everywhere. 

At  an  eariy  period  of  his  reign,  the  king  had  ex- 
pressed bis  determination  to  allow  tbe  Cfaioth,  orer 
which  ttie  crown  had  acquired  supreme  power  during 
the  ReformatifHa,  freely  to  form  for  itadf  its  owa  cxiei^ 
nal  organization.  The  transfer  of  a  part  of  tbe  enfai- 
asric  administration  from  the  provincial  govmncMsis 
the  cnnristories  in  1846  might  be  constnied  as  an  ex- 
pedient to  get  an  easier  control  of  the  Churrh  by  ttw 
appointment  of  persons  of  a  particular  party.  Bat  vben 
the  provincial  synods  had  assembled  in  1844,  conpostd 
of  the  superintendents  of  each  oS  the  nx  eastern  pmr- 
incee,  and  a  deigyman  ebuaen  IVon  each  dioceaci  tbt 
king  called  a  VetteratSfpudtA  Beriin— not  effcpRsent- 
attves,  but  of  distinguished  persMie  in  the  Church,  tbir- 
ty-seven  of  whom  were  clergymen  and  thirty -eif^lit 
were  laymen.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  miuiner  bt 
public  worship,  during  a  session  conluiued  from  June  t 
to  Aug,  30, 1846, "  this  body,"  says  Hase, "  which  osdc 
no  pretensions  to  a  legal  authority,  but  had  no  reMiamt 
on  tbe  exprearion  of  its  optninnR,  and  acted  on  condo- 
sions  drawn  from  (he  prooeolings  of  tbe  provinoal  syn- 
ods, presented  it^  views  of  the  existing  wanu  of  the 
Church.  lu  plaiiiur  a  future  eccleriastical  cooMitntiea 
combined  the  ooitsistorial  administration  proeecdini;  di- 
rectly from  the  crown  with  tbe  synods  proceeding  direct- 
ly from  the  congregations  In  legulariy  Bscer>diug  rirrin, 
The  assembly  had  not  been  convened  without  some  rrf- 
erenoe  to  iu  nature,  and  only  a  ^ngle  votee  was  taiwd 
in  it  in  behalf  of  undisguised  rattonaUsiD,  Bia  ai  At 
great  majority  there,  as  well  as  in  the  previous  pnriit- 
cial  synods,  declared  itself  against  not  only  unconditin)- 
al  freedom  of  instruction,  but  the  compnlwry  obligatigo 
of  creeds,  the  party  led  by  the  Kravgrlical  Chtrti  Jutr- 
nai  found  itself  in  a  decided  minority.  Hie  ncral  ud- 
posdbility  <tf  compelling  men  to  adhere  to  the  old  etcnb 
was  conceded;  and  yet  it  waa  tbuiigbt  iudispeniable  ts 
the  completion  of  the  uiuun  that  a  confession  of  frith 
should  be  formed,  to  serve  aa  a  formula  for  ordiuatkn. 
But  tbe  confession  then  composed  expressed  only  tbose 
sentiments  which  are  essential  to  Protestant  CbriitiaD- 
ityin  Scriptural  Ungusge,  and  without  the  prrcisiiin  of 
tbeol(^cal  sdence.  liie  orthodox  roinoriiy  fKwrteea 
to  forty-eight),  therefore,  had  reaaon  to  oomplain,  not- 
wltbrt«iding.l^^^|^^,^th^^^«^th« 
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tbe  ■doptioa  of  the  new  caaUmiim  wu  «  virtual  abof- 
getiwi  ai  tbe  dd."  Tbe  only  conoeHMm  to  tbow  crni- 
gf^etioae  and  patrooe  who  w«re  especiaUy  attached  to 
tbe  Luthenui  or  the  Befonned  type  of  doctrine  or  wor- 
•bip  was  the  eHunnce  given  them  that  they  flbould 
have  full  Ubeity,  withotit  cttdaogering  tbe  development 
and  existence  of  the  union,  to  use  their  respective  con> 
fesrioPS,  if  they  wished,  in  a  regular  manner,  to  bring 
IboM  eteigymen  whom  they  caUed  under  obligation  to 
some  creed.  But  the  orthodox  opposition  from  with- 
out, in  whose  eyes  such  a  body  sefimed  ■  robber-synod, 
in  which  Christ  was  denied,  was  powerful  enough,  at 
least,  to  postpone  the  execution  of  these  enactments,  al- 
though tbe  eccleuastical  authuriUea  bad  given  them  a 
unanimous  coocunence,  and  bad  pronounced  them  of 
urgent  imporuuce.  Tbe  superior  Conustory  was  the 
only  court  finally  fonoed  under  tbem  (January,  1848) , 
but  as  this  was  not  susuined  1^  any  contemporary 
synodal  reguUticHU,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  party 
authority. 

While  the  government  and  (he  Church  gained  so  lit- 
tle, the  people  became  mure  and  more  restless  There 
was  a  geoersl  displeasure  sgiinst  tbe  bureaucratic  S|nrit 
of  orer-gonming  which  characteriied  tbe  ndminiatra- 
tioa  and  became  daily  more  irksome  to  the  naUon.  In 
tbe  Church  it  resulted  in  tbe  succeflsTul  formation  of  free 
churches  or  Protestant  communities  espousing  the  in- 
teresu  of  a  rational  Christianiiyi  A  contemporaneous 
exdtentent  which  had  arisen  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  the  leeult  of  the  scbiamatic  movement  due 
to  tbe  stand  taken  by  tbe  cb^itain  Ronge  on  the  ex- 
hibition of  tbe  so-called  kafy  coat  (q.  v.)  of  Treves, 
further  complicated  tbe  ecclesiastical  relations.  In  tbe 
State,  revolution  ensued.  Tbe  king  and  his  advisers, 
underrating  the  tmporunce  of  the  movement  of  1818  in 
tiermany,  thought  they  bad  satlslied  tbe  requirements 
of  the  hour  by  granting  a  few  unimportant  reforms 
and  making  equivocal  promises  of  further  concessions. 
Wliei)  at  length,  however,  the  citizens  an<t  troops  came 
into  collision,  and  blood  was  ahed,  Frederick  William 
came  forward  as  tbe  proposed  regenerator  of  hU  coun- 
try, offering  to  lay  down  his  royal  title  and  merge  his 
kingdom  in  the  common  fatherland,  for  the  salvation  of 
which  he  recommended  a  cordial  union  of  alt  German 
princes  and  people  in  one  band,  and  proposing  himself 
as  the  leader  anil  guide  of  this  new  Germany.  His  own 
nbjects,  and  at  first  many  (termans  in  other  Btatei^ 
woe  carried  away  by  these  Utopian  scheroea,  The 
publication  of  a  political  amnesty,  the  nomination  of  a 
liberal  ministry,  the  rect^nttion  of  a  civic  guard,  the  re- 
tirement of  the  prince  of  Prussia,  the  heir  presumptive 
— wiih  whirm  every  arbitraiy  measure  of  government 
was  believed  to  originate — and  the  summoning  of  a  rep- 
resentative chamber  to  discuaa  tbe  proposed  cunttltutton 
—all  tended  to  allay  the  general  discontont.  Butwheii 
tbe  National  Asaembly  at  Frankfurt-on-tbe-Uain,  in 
ISa),  ui  disregard  of  tbe  wishes  of  tbe  Prusaian  king, 
declined  to  accept  his  proffered  services,  and  elected  the 
archduke  of  Austria  as  lieutenant-general  of  Gemisny, 
his  ardor  in  the  cause  of  the  fatherland  cooled,  his 
pledges  to  bis  own  subjects  were  evaded  as  long  and  as 
craipletely  as  tbe  occasion  permitted,and  his  policy  be- 
came mure  strongly  tinged  than  before  with  tbe  Jealousy 
of  Austria.  His  powerful  ccMtpeiattoit  in  putting  down 
the  insurrection  in  Poland  and  the  democratic  party  in 
Baden  gave,  however,  ampile  proof  ofhis  determined  op- 
position to  every  popular  demonstration  against  nbso- 
liiiism.  The  only  exception  during  his  rei^n  ih  (be  ac- 
lioa  of  the  Prussians  in  the  war  of  the  Sleswig-HnlMein 
dachiea,wbeD  the  Prussians,  acting  In  concert  with  the 
disaBfected  against  their  aoi-ereign,  the  king  of  Den- 
nark,  occupied  the  ducal  provinces  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  ^et.  But  this  was  the  work  rather  of  him 
who  is  now  emperor  of  Germany,  and  is  capable  of  ex- 
l>Uuation  even  from  an  ullra-roy'alisllc  standpoint.  The 
huer  yean  of  tbe  reign  of  king  Frederick  William  IV 
me  ehumctertied  by  gnat  adrantn  in  the  material 


proepeii^  and  iotemd  impravement  of  the  country. 
Extcnrive  Ibes  of  rwlway  and  poet-roada  were  opened, 
tbe  river  navigation  was  greatly  facilitated,  treaties  of 
commerce  were  formed  with  foreign  countries,  great 
expannou  was  given  to  the  Prussian  and  North  German 
ZoUvetein,  the  army  was  put  uptm  a  footing  of  hitherto 
unprecedented  efficiea*^'  of  arms  and  artillery,  and  tbe 
educational  system  uf  the  country  was  still  further  de- 
veloped. The  political  freedom  it  Prussia  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  said  to  have  made  equal  advance.  The  Cham- 
IxVu  which  met  for  the  discussion  and  framing  of  a 
constitutional  mode  of  government  were  constantiy  In- 
ternipced  and  obstructed  in  the  prosecution  of  their  task ; 
and  the  constitution,  which  is  now  esUbUsbed  law, 
was  modified  every  year  between  1860  and  1867,  nntU 
it  may  be  said  to  retain  few  of  ita  oripual  features. 

In  tbe  Church  also  tbe  great  storm  of  1848  wrought 
destructively.  An  ecclesiastical  administration  became 
odious,  and  count  Schwerin,  the  minister  for  public  wor> 
ship,  saw  himself  obliged  to  keep  watch  over  the  actions 
ol  the  consistories,  which  finally  so  displeased  him  that 
he  dissolved  the  superior  consistory.  He  then  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  devise  a  synodal  constitution,  to  be 
BubmitMd  to  an  inperial  synod  whieb  ahoold  booq  after 
be  convened,  that  thus  the  Church  might  construct  her 
future  organization  for  herself.  Tbe  outline  of  the  eleo< 
toral  law  for  tbe  appointment  of  synods  was  published, 
and  defended  by  counsellors  uf  the  crown  versed  tn  ee- 
I  clesiastical  law.  It  proposed  that  the  deputies  should  be 
I  elected  by  tbe  oongregationa,  but  that  the  existing  syn- 
ods should  be  made  use  of  in  tbe  western  provinces,  and 
that  district  and  provincial  synoda  sbould  be  arranged 
BO  as  to  serve  for  electoral  hoAxa  in  tbe  eaatem.  Be- 
fore the  appointed  synod  could  have  iu  meeting,  the 
revolution  was  tbiottled,  and  the  government  again 
abandoned  all  these  liberal  measures.  It  even  denounced 
the  cUroor  for  a  synodal  constitution  as  an  ill-concealed 
aanity  to  Christ  (!),  and  the  whole  scheme  of  an  election 
by  the  people  as  a  dtmat  of  God  (!).  The  constitution 
of  Jatk  81,  I860,  retdned,  with  respect  to  religion,  tbe 
whole  essential  spirit  of  the  German  fundamental  laws. 
A  coUeglato  tupreme  eedestatticat  coimril  to  decide  in- 
ternal affairs  <^  the  Church  was  formed  by  order  of  tho 
king  from  the  evangelical  portion  of  tbe  ministry  of 
public  worship,  and  a  system  of  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  congregational  affairs  was  bestowed  upon  the  six 
eaatem  provitweei  The  supreme  eceleriastieal  council 
from  that  period  governed  tbe  Chureh  in  tbe  king's 
namei  and  Von  Raumer  the  minister  for  public  worship, 
in  tbe  presence  of  tbe  Chambers,  declared  that  the  new 
doctrine  was  that  tbe  Evangelical  Church  exercises  het 
constitutional  right  itHlepenilently  to  regulate  and  ad- 
minister her  affairs,  entire  separation  from  and  con- 
sequent independence  of  the  State,  and  by  govemntent 
ac^irding  to  her  ancient  constitution  by  the  ecnret^ 
eign  as  ber  meet  prominent  member.  'By  thia  happy 
thought  anxiety  for  the  independence  of  tbe  Church 
was  tranquillized,  and  the  Chambers  succeeded  in  re- 
pellin);  sll  complaints  about  violations  of  those  articles 
of  tbe  fundamental  law  of  the  State  which  relate  to  the 
independence  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  The  lAvi  tot 
congregational  government,  which  was  looked  upon  as 
the  basis  of  true  ecclesiastical  freedom,  contained  a  ana- 
picious  limitation  of  the  power  of  chootiug  the  vestries, 
and  an  extraordinary  requisition  that  the  private  m em- 
bers should  be  bound  by  the  three  primnpal  creeds,  the 
confessions  ufthe  Reformation,  and  certain  general  laws 
lor  the  Church  which  were  yet  unknown.  In  some  of 
the  eastern  provinces  this  plan  was  protested  against 
by  panies  opposed  to  eaeh  other,  but  it  was  at  last 
gradually  admitted  Into  most  of  the  congregations. 
The  free  congregations  (numbering  about  forty  in  Prus- 
eia  and  the  contiguous  countries),  which  had  in  1848, 
like  almost  all  associstioiiB,  lakrn  some  part  in  politics, 
and  whose  leaders  had  to  some  extent  been  involved  in 
the  movements  of  the  dav,  bad  nearly  all  their,  houses 
ofworBhipch>sedbythepej|^«die(b^ibl@€)gl@iin« 
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political  societies.  These  proceedings  were  partially 
confirmed  by  the  judicial  courts;  but  some  measures  of 
the  police  seemed  so  iiioonnstent  with  the  freedom  of 
conaeience  guaranteed  bjr  the  fimdaiiMiital  laws  that 
inquiriffl  were  instituted  reqiecting  them  even  in  the 
Chambers  (1852),  where  the  government  had  avowed 
iu  determination  to  exterminate  by  every  legal  means 
the  whole  system  of  dissent.  The  supreme  ecclesiasti- 
cal council  excommunicated  all  the  free  congregations, 
without  reference  to  the  various  tendencies  among 
them,  and  proitoonced  their  b^itisma  invalid,  while  the 
^vil  courts  punished  every  official  act  of  their  ministers 
as  an  invauon  of  the  clerical  office.  Still  there  was  con- 
flict between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authoritieo,  and  the 
crown  saw  itself  perplexed  daily  with  the  disadranta- 
ges  of  dissent.  By  royal  edicts  of  March  6, 1802,  and 
July  12, 1868,  the  union  movement  was  again  fiiven  a 
new  lease  of  life,  the  itiiig  having  deiermiued  to  do 
•way  with  religious  dilTerenoes  among  all  Protestants. 
The  result  was  far  from  gratifying,  tn  the  very  next 
fall  (October,  1858)  Dr.  Kupp  started  a  new  congrega- 
tion, in  which  the  Bible  was  accepted  as  the  original 
source  of  truth,  and  the  imitation  of  Christ  was  made 
the  supreme  end  of  life.  All  ecclesiasticiom  was  ig- 
nored. In  1856  (Nov.  4-De&6)  a  general  conference 
assembled  to  remedy  these  dissensions,  twt  it  failed 
to  aooomplish  anything.  The  king  remained  mmmiu 
fpUeojmM,  but  the  Protestants  retained  by  the  consUtu- 
tion  of  Jan.  31, 1850,  tit.  it,  art.  12,  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  the  more  recent  immigrations  from  f<Mrei<CTi  lands 
hare  made  Prussia  the  liume  of  Protestants  of  all  shades 
of  religious  opinion. 

The  obvious  benefits  of  ttte  presbyterial  and  synodal 
fxmstitHttoa  in  the  Kfaenish  and  Wes^ibalian  clmrches, 
Che  fuller  co-operation  there  of  ministers  and  elders,  the 
greater  activity  of  the  laity,  the  room  afforded  for  the 
exercise  of  discipline,  the  variety  of  home  mission  work, 
and  the  facility  fur  checking  rationalistic  tendencies, 
which  had  given  the  Khenish  and  Westphalian  branch 
of  the  Prussiui  Church  so  great  a  power  and  influence, 
were  so  apparent  that  it  woald  have  been  impossible  for 
the  leading  authorities  of  the  Prusuan  Church  not  to 
desire  to  extend  this  form  of  govemmeor,  modified  by 
the  oitnststorial  constitution,  over  all  her  okl  ppvLnces. 
Conse()uently  a  royal  order  of  June  29, 1850,  introduced 
the  institution  of  the  general  Church  courts,  and  by  an- 
other of  Sept.  10,  1873,  it  became  definitively  (he  plat- 
form for  the  congregations  and  synods  there,  while  an 
extraordinary  general  synod  r«>r  these  provinces  was 
announced.  ThisqmodVa*  fl|>)M>iiited  hy  royal  decree, 
to  oonsist  of  the  eleven  general  superintendents,  of 
twelve  deputies  of  the  theoit^cal  and  the  juridical  fac- 
ulties, of  thirty  members  lo  be  elected  by  the  king,  and 
of  IfiO  members  of  the  eight  provincial  synods,  who 
were  to  be  composed  of  not  less  than  one  third  laymen 
and  one  third  ministers.  This  general  B\-nod  met  fur 
the  first  time  from  Nor.  24  to  Dec  18, 1876.  The  new 
ecdesiastical  constitution  of  Prusfia  provides  for  a  reg- 
olar  meeting  of  thia  general  b>«dy  at  the  call  of  the 
king  every  six  years.  The  king  is  represented  in  it  by 
the  president  of  the  ObrrHrchmrtith,  the  highest  Church 
tribunal  in  the  sute.  The  jurisdiction  and  competency 
of  the  general  synod,  as  summarized  by  a  correspondent 
of  The  Cfolrul  Vhrittian  AdvoraU,  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing, which  indicates  also  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion between  Church  and  State: 

"1.  The  irenersl  synod  co-o|»enitw^v1th  the  king'*  fimc- 
tinnnrlex  pmninting  (he  tntereptx  of  the  Sisie  Chnrch 
on  the  basil  I'f  the  evHnL'ellcal  coiihs^lons  of  (hith.  S. 
Laws  enacted  by  the  kluE,  as  head  of  the  Church,  must 
have  Us  aweiit.  It  mnv  nttm  pmpi>se  new  measnres.  bni 
these  cannot  be  Isld  before  the  king  for  sanction  until  the 
cnltus  minister  has  examined  them  and  fonod  noibiui; 
fncomiinilble  with  the  tuterests  of  the  State  in  them.  8. 
It  lenislslee  excloslvelj'  on:  tlie  amount  of  llhcrtjr  of 
tesching  within  the  Chnrch ;  religions  qnaliflcntinnf  and 
ordlnntfon  vows  of  the  cnndldntes  of  ministry:  litnrBiefi, 
hymnnle,  and  catechisms;  holr  dnyn  tn  be  liiimdnred  nr 
aoulfshed ;  and  the  rorm  nrdlKipllne  for  refraciorT  Church 
members  and  ministara.  ^  It  controls  I  be  fhuos  which 


the  (HifrkirtSMrath  had,  nnd  slsn  the  expendiinre  nfibi 
approprliitiime  for  the  Chnrch  from  the  national  tntnrj, 
uhlcb  WHS  Id  the  Innids  of  the  cnltus  miuUier  bcremfurE. 
S.  Reculnr  and  perhidlcitl  taxes  npun  tbe  coogre^iiou 
fiirChnicli  pnrpo»e»  can  imlv  be  levied  bj  its  conscut.  t 
It  can  incite  the  kind's  mnctioaHties  {OberttreMetaxUli  ukI 
consistories)  to  greater  activity  by  taking  the  iiiiibDte  fa 
proposin};  snt  h  new  measures  as  are  c<mdnclTe  in  tbe 
Church's  welfare.  Tbef>berifn;A«>tr<tUcanu»lrcjccttbai 
wilbnnt  givUig  its  motivos.  7.  It  prevenres  the  uDlna  nf 
the  Slate  Church  Interest  by  lavoktng  any  rach  nso|i>> 
tliins  of  a  pmminent  synod  aa  naj  be  iseompattble  wilk 
tbe  Chnrch  at  large." 

TAe  A  drocate.  then  continues  as  follows : 

"The  king,  as  si*nHM«M  rpfsenpiis,  governs  the  ChDrth 
indirectly  Ibroush  Its  consistories -uue  lu  ench  p^>Thlcx 
-conipoved  entirely  oTtbenlugiaiis,  except  ibe  T>n»ideit, 
who  must  be  a  jurist,  and  directly  ihronch  the  OkrriMf 
ntra/A  — the  bl^-hest  Chnrch  trlbnuitl  lu  the  state— to 
whitm  tbe  contlsUtrlee  are  rerponsible." 

Between  tbe  aeseiona  of  the  general  synod  a  calnnet, 
composed  of  seven  membem,  carries  out  the  mesRirti 
of  the  general  ayntN),  and  confers  with  the  Ohniirt^ 
rath  respecting  new  measures. 

ft  is  not  difficult  for  the  members  at  the  Lulberaa  and 
the  comparatively  few  Reformed  churches  in  Prusas  to 
meet  in  the  same  sj-nods,  because  tbe  union  miivetneit 
baa  not  only  given  rise  to  a  common  legislative  and  id- 
ministrative  baus,  but  prepared  the  membera  and  corh 
gregations,  notwithstanding  all  itie  value  they  sngn  l.> 
their  particular  creeds,  to  lay  greater  atresa'npan  that 
which  they  have  in  common  than  npon  that  on  wlurh 
they  differ,  llie  Lutheran  churches  have  the  Ctmfif 
no  Auffuttam  Imarinta  from  June  25,  1530  (or  tht 
Avguilana  Variata  from  1540),  the  Apologia  Ctmftt- 
tioniM  Avffuttawr,  the  Ariiatli  Smatailderi,  the  Cat*- 
ckitmut  Minor  and  Major  Lviheri,  and  the  f'meda 
Concordia  (1577).  The  Reformed  Church  has  tbe  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  (1563),  which  it  highly  values.  The 
authority  of  these  creeds — the  Uinor  Catechism  and 
the  Confetno  Avgtutana  perhaps  excepted  — is  nnt 
binding  in  all  the  details;  and  in  tlie  ordination  vdv 
no  declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  symbols  is  expecitd 
from  the  young  minister,  so  that  some  of  Uie  ctecd* 
have  nearly  disappeared.  So  tfaoroughlr  has  the  oU 
qiirit  of  division  died  out  that  there  is  do  longer  any 
oppontion  to  communion  of  tbe  two  bodiea  in  the  mom 
cborch.  Mor  ia  this  practice  confined  to  the  Uailed 
Church  of  Prussia ;  it  ta  equally  prevalent  in  the  other 
union  churches  of  (iermany,  in  the  former  duchy  of 
Nassau,  in  Anhalt-Bemburg,  Dessau,  BirkenfeM.  Baden, 
in  the  former  electorate  of  Hesse,  in  Saxe-Weiour,  is 
Hiklburghausen,  Waldeck,  Wtlrtemberg,  and  in  Mie  pan 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Heaae.  In  East  Frieiiand  tbe 
nnimi  has  extended  only  to  the  government,  and  bM  lo 
worship  or  doctrine,  in  Bheniah  Bavaria,  in  tbe  anisa 
deed,  stress  is  laid  on  the  cummou  scriptural  groond  sf 
the  churches. 

With  the  accession  of  king  William  I.Prunia')  tnosl 
brilliant  page  of  history  opens.  Tbe  civil  and  eorlw- 
astical  affairs  of  that  country  now  became  the  faiatoir 
of  a  united,  prosperous,  and  powerful  people  Tbougti 
Bwmarck,  as  premier,  himself  controls  pretty  mnch  aU 
the  measures  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  though  he  at  fint 
indicated  by  his  lines  of  action  a  policy  of  absolnliaD 
and  bureaucracy,  time  has  unfolded  a  liberal  and  piae- 
tical  tendency  in  the  government,  and  tbe  only  mto* 
opposition  now  encountered  is  from  the  low  mmHsI  de- 
mocracy— in  this  couotty  known  as  Conrounism-wt 
from  the  nltra-Botniab  subjects,  who  wage  war  agaiast 
the  repreasiTe  measnree  adopted  by  the  govemoKnt 
against  ITItramonunism  and  Jesuittnn,  becanw  of  the 
dangers  they  brood  against  the  State.  See  Ultiu- 
MONTANtSM.  The  War  of  1866  with  Austria  ^sbUsbnt 
the  superiority  of  Pruseia  in  Germany ;  the  wir  with 
France  in  1870  solidified  the  work  of  ibe  intertenin;; 
years,  and  gave  to  the  little  kingdom  the  inperiil 
power  on  the  I70tli  anniversary  of  tbe  day  when  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  aasumed  the  crown  of  IViusia. 

II.  RtiigiouM  SHdistka. — I.  Gmrrnl. — Acending  tn 
the  census  of  1885,  of  thfr  jS^SlSATOtinhahiuBB  <*f 
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PnwM,  18^,405  Rt«m«1  thenudves  »  bdonging  to 
the  Erangdical  National  Church ;  of  th«w,  18,26^80 
are  of  the  United  Chureb,  2,90^260  Liitberana,  and 
466,180  of  the  Befurmed  Church.  Of  those  who  are 
not  of  the  National  Church,  there  ire  40,630  Luthcr- 
■M,  86,080  Kefurtned,4711  Mora riaiu,  18,028  IrTing- 
iin  Slid  Baptists,  S6,6flS  Heononite*,  4698  Anglicaiis, 
MI-llH>di)tt^  eic^  9,620,326  Catholi«>,  1487  (ireek 
Church.  iOMO  German  CathoHa,  21^28  Frecthinken, 
Mc,  366^76  Jews,  and  2694  of  various  other  beHeft. 
'■"be  Old  Catholics  are  mentioned  below.  The  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Pniuia  decreased  so  rapidly  after 
the  iutroilitcliun  of  Protestantism  that  at  the  acceasioo 
of  Kre«lerick  II  in  1740  there  were  only  50,000  Catlmlioi 
in  a  po[Hilalii>n  of  2,150,000  souls;  the  proponion  uf  Uie 
Catbulics  to  the  Protestants  was,  in  other  words,  one  to 
forty-three.  The  kings  did  not  recur  to  coercive  n>ea»- 
uret,  but  the  m^lori^  oi  the  inbabitanU  of  Prusua 
haled  Rnmanism,  and  caused  it  to  uodergo  heavy  tri- 
sls.  When  Prussia  acquired  Silesia,  and  after  the  divi- 
sion of  Poland,  it  was  less  of  a  Protestant  power.  The 
number  of  the  Catholics  was  so  considerably  increased, 
especially  after  the  tnaty  of  Luneville  (1801),  that  both 
ctrainunions  were  represented  by  iieaily  equal  num- 
ben.  This  wu  again  changed  by  the  tieuy  of  TUntr 
the  two  treaties  of  Paris,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
At  present  the  Evangelical  Church  constitutes  a  major- 
ity in  the  provinces  of  Schleswig-HuUiein  (99  per 
cenL),  Pomeraiiia  (97),  Brandenburg  (96),  Saxony  (93), 
Hanover  (87),  Hesse- Nassau  (70),  and  Prussia  (70) ;  the 
boman  Catholic  Church  in  Hohenzollem  (93  per  cent.), 
the  Rhine  provinces  (78 J,  Pbsen  (64),  Westphalia  (68). 
and  Silesia  (61).  Of  the  Jews,  fully  one  half  live  in  the 
eastern  (formerly  Puluh)  provinces.  The  members  of 
all  churches  recoffiiised  by  the  government  enjoy  equal 
civil  rights.  The  Old  Catholics  (q.  v.)  have  Ix^n  recog- 
nised as  a  [tart  of  the  ttoman  C!atlio1ic  Church,  and  the 
bishop  elected  by  them  aaa  bishupoftheCathoIicCnurch. 
Other  denominations  (Baptists,  Methodists,  (lennan 
Catholics,  and  ¥ne  Congregationalisu)  are  barely  tol- 
erated, though  the  coHStitutbrn  guarantees  full  religious 
liberty.  TheOreekChunblBalMiepreaeatedinPrliBsia. 
One  of  the  Greek  communities  belongs  to  the  PkUippw* 
(q.  v.),  a  branch  of  the  Greek  Raskolniks,  who  seceded 
iu  the  17ih  ceuinr}-  from  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 
Ijke  the  Hennonites,  they  refuse  the  military  service. 
Their  principal  colony  is  at  Alt-Ukta,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ptoland.  The  Mennoait«a  are  t(4mted,  with  some 
natiictions:  they  cannot  increase  their  real  erlate,  be- 
cause the  mtliury  service  is  in  contradiction  with  their 
religious  opinions  They  are  in  consequence  in  a  state 
of  emigration,  and  their  number  decreases.  Since  1830 
they  enjoy  the  same  civil  rigliu  as  all  other  Christian 
subjects.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  directed  by 
the  two  archbishops  of  Posen  and  Gnesan,  and  Cologne, 
under  whom  stand  the  four  bishoprics  of  Culm,  6Imi> 
Bt«r,  Paderbom,  and  Treves.  The  two  episcopal  sees  of 
BraaUn  and  Ermland  are  directly  under  the  j  urisdiction 
of  the  pope;  while  the  district  of  Glatz,  in  Silesia,  be> 
longs  to  the  archbishopric  of  Prague,  and  Katscher,  in 
Upper  Silesia,  to  that  of  Olmutz.  In  1864  the  Proles- 
taou  bad  rather  more  than  9000  licensed  places  of  wor- 
ship, with  6500  ordained  dergj'men;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  nearly  MOO  churches  and  chapels,  with 
upwards  of  8000  priests.  Iu  1867  thm  were  24,882 
churches  of  all  denominations,  and  224  nwnasilc  or  con- 
ventnal  establishments,  with  6618  inmates,  mc«tly  de- 
voted to  purpoees  of  education,  or  nursing  the  sick, 

2.  Edueatiim.  —  Education  is  compulsory  in  Prussia, 
and  its  management  and  direction  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Sute.  In  no  country  are  belter  or  ampler  means 
•iipplietl  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes 
of  the  community.  PniMia  has  nine  univerrities,  viz, 
Kdnigsbf-rg,  Berlin,  Greifswald,  Breslau,  Halle,  Bonn, 
Kiel,  Guilingen,  and  Marburg,  wit  h  12,828  studcnta, and 
two  Catholic  collegea  at  Braonsberg  and  MUnster.  At 
the  ckM  of  1889  then  were  in  rruaua  87,000  schools 
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and  ednealional  estaUiabments  of  every  kind,  exdusiv* 
of  the  niUvcnitiea;  and  of  these  787  were  collegea  or 
gymmma,  about  1000  clasdeal  private  schools,  M  nor- 
mal, abont  700  art,  trade,  and  industrial  schools,  and 
about  80,000  public  elementary  schools,  with  46,000 
teachers  and  about  4,000,000  scholars.  { See  below. ) 
The  management  of  the  elementary  national  schools  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  communities;  but  the  Slate 
appoints  tha  teachers,  and  in  part  pays  their  salaries, 
the  remainder  being  supplied  by  the  public.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  libraries  of  the  several  niiiveruiies,  there  is 
the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  with  760^000  volumes  and 
about  18,000  MSS.  Among  the  numerous  acientifl^  ar- 
tiMtic,  and  literary  schools  and  societies  of  Prussia,  the 
fiilluwiMg  are  some  of  the  more  distinguished :  the 
Acailemy  of  Arts,  lbunile«l  in  1699;  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Arte;  the  Academy  of  Scieitcee;  the  Natural  Historr, 
Geogn4>liical,  and  IVIyiechnic  societies  of  Berlin;  tha 
Antiquarian  Soeiciy  Stettin;  the  Breslau  Natural 
History  and  Historical  societies,  etc. 

8.  CAnrtfw.— rrusftia  has  a  large  number  of  benevo- 
lent institutions,  towards  (lie  maintenance  of  which  the 
Sute  gives  annually  alxiut  £16,000  sterling.  In  1861 
there  were  about  1000  public  civil  and  military  infinDa« 
riee,  in  which  upwards  of  170,000  parienta  were  under 
treatment,  and  between  7000  and  WOO  poor-  and  alms- 
houses; while  600,000  poor  received  support  through 
these  institutions  or  by  extraiteous  relief.  Prussia  is 
supplied  with  atriums  fur  tho  deaf  and  dumb^  the  blind 
and  ihe  maimed,  aiul  has  good  schools  for  training  mid- 
wives,  niwses,  etc. 

4.  Oturdui^Wt  append  a  sketch  of  the  principal 
Gennanehurcbes,  because  it  will  in  some  manner  enrich 
the  article,  ami  will,  besidei^  greatly  add  to  what  baa 
been  said  in  the  article  Gkrmast.  The  sketch  and  tha 
statisries  are  Uken  frum  the  report  of  the  Pao-Preaby- 
terian  Council  in  Edinburgh  in  1877. 

"  I.  OmsMuMou.— Bach  Germnu  slate  and  each  trtt  city 
lias  a  Cbiircb  of  lis  own,  in  wblcb  the  princes  or  the 
ni II gl»t rules,  by  whose  ci-operutton  the  cbnrcbes  were 
refiirrued,  have  to  some  extent,  since  the  Diet  of  Spever 
III  inso,  eiijnjed  the  supremeadmlulstratlve  power.  This 
jHiwer  ibe;  yeiiefHllj  exerclM  by  proxy,  t.  e.  thn>nt;h  the 
intuiKier  of  wun'blp  (Propeta,  Baden,  8Hxe  -  Allenbni% 
^rsnd-ductav  of  Hesse,  Mecklenburg,  Wnnemberg):  in 
other  c»M'i>  t'broiiijh  the  Snpreme  Church  Coaucll,  or  Obir- 
kii<^he»rath  (Prussia,  1S49,  ISbO;  Meckleubarii-Schwerln, 
1»U>;  Bsdoii):  or  thmnt,'h  the  general  rnpennteudenia, 
■  he  coiiHistoriei',  and  superintendents.  To  some  extent, 
likewise,  for  th«  last  twenty-flve  or  thirty  yenrs,  ihe  gov- 
ernments have  shnred  Ihe  adinlnlstrstlou  of  the  Chorch 
with  Ihe  district,  provliiclsl,  and  general  srnods  (Prosala, 
WQrieiiiberir,  Badcu,  Bavaria,  Olden hnrg).  This  (brm  ur 
Chnrch  goveniment  la  called  the  eoHSMtoriol  (XmsMs- 
HattfrftumtuiO. 

"Tbtf  Germnu  chnrches  have  derived  mnch  benefit 
from  the  hsndr  of  the  princes ;  bnt  the  fact  that  these  ex- 
ercise the  right  nf  ciuitrol  has  often  hindered  the  devel- 
•  •pmeut  of  the  eiiergiei>,  the  liberality,  and  the  prac^cal 
seuM  of  the  iny  element  snd  the  members  of  the  congre- 
Ifniions  at  large,  iii>  well  as  prevented  the  co-operntlon  of 
the  minlflten-  nnd  the  people  i»  Chnrch  work.  Like  the 
noi>le  kins  Frederick  WIliiHm  IV  of  Prnsoln,  who  hmged 
to  realjm  his  epiwipid  ftiiicti<iiis  Into  Ihe  proper  hands, 
some  of  the  best  princes  hsve  felt  the  nererailv  of  giving 
more  nelf-gnvemment  and  liberty  to  the  churches,  and  the 
preshvterlsl  nnd  synodsl  coustllntlon  lu  the  newly  devel- 
oped form  in  which  It  has  been  given  lu  Prussia  Is  an  en- 
deavor tu  this  direction. 

"  In  some  nf  the  Seformed  churches,  as  lu  the  Palati- 
nate, the  mode  nf  goveniment  Is  similar  lo  that  of  the  Lii> 
theriin  churches ;  unt  In  others  the  presbytsrial  aud  aya- 
odnl  constitution  was  developed. 

"The  presi>yterinl  and  synods!  onnstltntion  was  trans- 
pinoled  by  ftigltives,  members  of  the  French  and  Walloon 
congregAtlous  in  Londnu  (which  John  A  Lnscn  had  organ- 
ised acc»rdlne  to  the  form  he  had  set  up  In  East  Fries. 
Isnd),  to  Ihe  lower  part  of  the  Khlne,  to  the  dnchlea  of 
JQtlch.  Clevpp,  Berc,  and  Mark,  which  form  now  the  north- 
eru  halfof  Rhenlsb  Prnssia,  and  a  part  of  Prussian  West- 
phnlia  :  it  wnf  recoi;ni«ed  and  developed  by  the  Congress 
of  Wexel  and  the  Synod  of  Emden  ilBTl),  wns  In- 

trodoced  Into  the  duchy  of  Nassau  (Synod  of  Herbnm, 
I58S),  snd  with  fome  modlflrntlons,  at  the  end  of  the  ITth 
century,  nd<<nred  even  by  the  Lnltaerana  In  the  territories 
of  Cteves  huA  Murk. 

"This  form  of  Chnrch  government  was  in  18M  con- 
firmed by  the  Kirditnar4n\mg  ftir  (be  dutches  In  B,^'- 
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Ith  Pn»»U  and  Wwtpbalta.  These  cbordier,  the  Lather* 
an  u  well  as  the  Reformed,  are  etweuilaltv  I^bytertan, 
I.  e.,  bevidM  the  mlulaieni  each  omifngauou  hu*  a  bvdj 
oreldem  and  also  of  deacuue.  The  dniy  ofthe  vldentle, 
along  with  ihe  nlnivtera,  to  take  the  oversight  uftbeon- 
gr^tattimii,  and  farther  their  weU-belus  In  all  rvi>)i«Gtv, 
ea|ieclnllj  by  Cbrlatlau  dlwlpllDb  The  aeacnni>  Mrve  the 
Cbnrch  bj  works  of  love  fur  tint  poor  and  afflicted.  The 
tniul8t«r»,  elderv,  and  deacons  fiirm  the  prcabrtery  of  the 
coiwregation  (the  Scnttlsb  Kirk  Msslon),  tbe  only  of 
which  IS  to  adTnuce  tbe  edlMcatlon  of  the  Church,  to  (»r<f 
mote  whatever  la  «H>d,  and  to  dioeonrage  all  that  la  evIL 
The  memliera  of  this  prasbjtary  are  elected  for  foar  yv»n. 
Besldw  tbe  preshyierr  tbere  Is,  in  larnr  congregations, 
a  oture  numerofis  re|ir«iBMitatlYabftd7(afe  Amvsm/aMm), 
imber  of  whicb  varies  accordfag  b*  tm>  slie  of  the 


the  nnmber  of  whicb  varies  accordlag 
congregation,  and  may  amount  to  alxty.  seveoiv,  nr  nuire 
members.  This  body  bas  ui  conenlt  and  decide  In  mat- 
ters of  greater  Imporiance,  and  especially  when  mliili'tem 
or  elders  are  to  be  elected.  lu  tbe  Kelbrmed  Calvintntli; 
Uppe-Detmold,  lu  isn,  such  a  repmeutative  body  was 
InatlinMd  berides  the  |HMbyienr. 

"All  the  mlnisiera  and  "ne  depnty  from  cacb  coit^- 
gatiuo  fiirm  the  dUHtt  iftod  <tbe  scoiilBta  presbyivry), 
which  maeta  TMrly  nnder  tbe  saperlutendeut,  wbo  l» 
elected  freely  for  sue  years  by  and  from  the  members  of 
the  sytind.  Bis  most  linporiantdntles  are— the  oversight 
of  the  ministers  and  presbyteries,  tbe  admfnlsiistiou  nf 
the  pnqMrty  of  lbs  coajtregatlons  lu  tbe  diatrlct,  Uie  ex- 
erdse  of  discipline,  tbe  inlonaatlon  and  etieotirafcein«iil 
^the  members  as  to  the  home  mission  work  of  tbe  dlp- 
trlct,  Slid  tbe  imparadon  fur  the  next  proriudal  synod. 
The  anperintendents,  along  with  depatm  from  ibe  dis- 
trict synods  (neb  of  tbeve  eendlus  one  minister  and  one 
elder),  tana  thejNvefndiBisj/nod,  the  president  of  wtaich  Is 
elected  tat  riz  yearw,  and  which  has  for  lis  special  func- 
tion to  watch  over  the  doctrine  and  tbe  eplninai  atfalra 
of  the  Church.  The  proceedings  of  the  synod  reqnlrc, 
however,  to  be  couflrmed  by  th«  competent  ani  borlties  of 
the  State.  The  provincial  synod  nieeta  every  third  year, 
bitt  on  eztraordiiiary  occasions  It  msy  lie  convened  1>y  tbw 

«rMldeiii.  Tbe  conirnl  of  tbe  affairs  of  the  llliertlsb  and 
restphallnu  Church  Is  In  Ihu  hands  of  the  minister  of 
worsbl)),  tbe  Consistory  of  Rbenlah  Prusela,  and  ihnt  nf 
W«stv»bulla,  and  the  garemnient  of  tbe  priivltice.  The 

Benend  superlotendeuta  of  Rhenish  Prussia  aud  W«sipha- 
a,  who  are  appirinted  l>y  tlie  kins,  act  along  with  the 
conaistnrles,  but  are  ludepsndent  of  them. 

**In  Bflden  similar  provtucial  or  diocesan  anderneral 
■ynoda  have  existed  alnce  the  nulon  In  1S21.  The  dio- 
osaan  synods  are  held  every  third  year,  tbe  general  uvery 
Mventh.  Two  thirds  of  the  body  of  the  diocesan  synods 
are  ministers,  and  only  one  third  laymen,  who  are  not 
sleeted  by  the  represeniMtlves  of  the  congregations,  but  by 
electoral  districts.  To  the  general  synod  two  dioceses  send 
one  minister,  and  tbe  rallns  elders  {Kirekaigemeiadrrathf) 
at  four  dioceses  send  one  luvinan,  wbi^  however,  must  be 
n  member  of  a  reinvsenlntive  btidy  of  tbe  Chnrcb.  The 
gnnd-dnke  niHiiiuates  a  president,  a  tbeoinglcai  pnifesimr 
uf  the  Dulreratty  "f  Heidelberg,  and  some  ray  aud  nitnis- 
lerlsl  memhens  to  Ihe  Supreme  Chnrcb  Unnnctl  {Oberkir- 
ehmmth).  The  synod  bns  a  legislative,  disciplinary,  and 
coosnlbttlve  character,  and  It  haa  the  Initiative  in  the  sov- 
enimeat  in  the  Church.  Without  Ita  concurrence  nn  law 
can  1m  enacted  bearing  on  Ihe  }^)vemmeut,  docirlue,  and 
worshlptif  tlie  Church. 

"In  WQrtemberg  yearly  diocesan  aynods  were  lusti- 
tnted  Iv  tbe  edi'  t  of  Nov.  18,  ISfit,  to  take  care  of  the 
nonil  and  splrltnsl  welthre  of  the  congregations  and  of 
tbe  ptHir  tbn>ugbont  the  diocese,  to  coutrtil  the  ministers 
and  Ihe  eldern,  and  to  c<mi-n1t  nn  matters  of  Importance. 
Thef«  are  composed  of  all  tbe  minlsiets,  and  nftiB  ninny 
alden  of  each  congrtgatloa  aa  it  has  mlMl»>ten<.  Theiie 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  representative  body  of  the  con- 
gregaUou,  the  so-called  Chnrcb  eoaudltiHs.  A  select 
committee  haa  In  the  Interval  the  direction  of  the  aOUrs 
of  tlw  dlocesriL 

"In  Bavaria  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  Rhine,  accordins 
to  the  nnton  deed  of  181S,  there  are  diocesan  and  ffeneral 
synods.  The  nnmbisr  of  the  lav  depntiea  varies  with  tlie 
immber  of  the  evangelical  Inhabltanis  of  the  dincese,  so 
that  the  lay  element  prepnnderalesi  The  yearly  dbicesan 
syniKis  have  partly  a  function  of  oversight,  and  partly  of 
consnitntloii.  The  general  synod  meets  every  fourth 
year,  and  bas  the  right  nf  resolntlon,  and  expressing  Its 
wishes  when  there  Is  a  vacancv  In  the  cnnsli>li)ry. 

"In  Bavaria  on  this  side  or  the  Rhine  yearly  dlocesaa 
mods  are  held  fur  cmsullatlna  and  fur  the  election  to 
tlie  eeneral  synod.  The  whole  of  the  ministers  nud  nn 
equal  bodr  nf  elders,  elected  by  the  oOcIsIs  nf  the  coiigre- 
gailnn,  t«ke  part.  The  general  synod  is  composed  of  one 
ininlsterinl  deputy  fnnu  encb  diocesan  district,  one  elder 
trom  every  two  dincesnn  diatricts,  and  one  deputy  n(  the 
tbeolofflcal  faculty  ofBrlangen.  The  nneral  syuod  has 
only  the  right  of  advice,  rasolatinn,  ana  pmtesL 

"Similar  district  and  general  synods  are  in  Lnthemn 
Oldenbnrg,  Besee,  and  Mecklenbarg.  The  Lntberan 
ehnrehes  nf  the  province  erf  Hanover  and  nf  Hassnn, 
though  tbdr  lertHnry  belongs  now  to  PrwslB,  have  still 
synods  Ibr  tbemeelvea. 


"II.  ftaMieat  X«Hef.~(A.)aiwtkf.-tX.) . 
CkuntA,— (o.)  /VtiMfa.— On  Dec.  1,         Ihe  Omnaa  » 
plre  liad  4«,Rfl\7o*  inliahitanis,  of  whom  9,»mMt «« 
Bnngellcals,  I8,7ab,784  Catholics,  and  8S,in  Jews. 

"lu  the  eight  iild  fmsslan  proviDces  wen.  hi  IfH, 
18,8Ttl.8TS  Evangelicals,  of  a  p«pulaii<iD  of  n,HMn.aiid 
IMtt  Evsngellciil  parishes,  Mi>  KvangeHcal  cborches  and 
chapels,  aud  US1  mluisters.  Kheubh  Pmsaia  aluMe(lIo- 
beuKolleru  included)  bad  V06,fiSS  EvanBslicala  oei  at 
]t,»44,9ie,400EvsnMllcft)jMrishes,Ba  EvaugetScal  dnRfe- 
e«  and  chnpels,  aud  BM  Evangelical  mioisien^  Wsstph^ 
11a  alone  bad  ao«,4M  Evangdlcala  «nl  uf  I.TSMfiL  m 
KvauKellcal  parlabe^  4M  Evaugellcal  cbudice,  aad  ai 
Eraiigelical  nilnlstera.  Ou  ihw  averaee  lu  tbe  cfannhai 
of  the  eight  old  Pmssian  provinces,  there  were  MH  per- 
sons to  one  church.  1S«  to  one  minister:  In  Kbentab 
Pmssia  there  were  IKft  in  Westphalia  to  one  thaich, 
and  1S80  In  Rhenish  Prussia  and  If  II  in  Wesipbalia  lu 
one  minister.  In  Ibe  old  provliKSs  there  are  411  deetaral 
dtstricU  (Ihe  arm;  districts  Included),  and  8S9  distrfcu  br 
synods;  In  Rhenish  Pmssia  and  Westpball*  ahnetbsn 
are  W  snperliitendenis. 

"  uf  the  new  Pmselan  provinces,  Hanover  (In  ISTl)  had 
1,;iS,Tll :  B48  Evangelical  parlobes,  un  Bva»|teOcsl 
cnurebes,  1111  Evangelical  Blnlsteis,  aud  IM  snperiatod- 
ents.  Bach  parish  had  an  average  of  lUI,  each  church  sr 
chapel  of  ltOi\  each  minister  of  1400  persons.  In  Uw  for- 
mer electorate  of  Besee  were  B68,041  Svangdiesis,  M 
Evanirallcal  parlsbea,  ltt«  Svaugellcnl  ehnrehes,  aid  ta 
nilulBters;  on  an  aTerage,  each  parish  IhllS,  eech  ebanfc 
TH,  each  minister  14U  persons^  There  arc  M  agpeAi- 
tendents. 

"  In  Schleawlg-nolstein  there  were,lii  1BT1,  Wi^  pcr- 
sons,  ess  Evangelical  parishes,  1 1«  ehnrehes  irith  M  nto- 
isiera:  on  the  average,  each  parish  had  SSill,  «<ath  chnth 
!Se7.  each  mlulsier  MTB  pervona.  There  arc  tt  snporia- 
teodenis. 

"In  each  Pmssian  province  there  Is  s  entudstory:  sad 
the  Evsngeiiral  ehnrehes  In  the  el^t  old  provlacss  aic 
under  the  control  of  tbe  ObertirrkatnUh. 

"  (t.)  OOtr  Genwin  SCa fa*— Bavaria  bad,  Dec  t,  WO, 
e,OM,SBS  inhabltattts.  1,840,319  SvangellcBla,l«UBvaord- 
Ical  parishes,  1684  Kvairgelical  ehnrehes,  im  BvaugeSnl 
rolDfsiers:  on  tbe  average,  belong  to  encb  Bvangelkal 
mtrith  to  each  chnrch  848,  to  each  alnlam  lUL 
There  sreSI  saperinteudenia, 

"  InWanenibergtberc  areLSSl  JWBinhaMtBiitv,l,HajM 
Evangelicals,  iMitiJSvaiigelical  parishes,  im  Eraug^cal 
churcbes,1110  Evangelical  ministers;  on  ^eaveraceeadi 
)>arlsh  has  U80,  each  chnrch  lOllt,  each  minister  tUl  per- 
sons. Tbere  are  IHi  sntierlntendents. 

"  Baden  haa  l,iwutl  inbsbltauts,  491,008  Evaaselirab, 
P83  Evangelical  uarlshe^  4M  Evangelical  cfennaes,  441 
Evangelical  ministers:  each  parish  baa  on  i^e  avnaxe 
latw,  each  cbnrch  lt«4,  each  mlnbterlllSpeieons.  Thwr 
irre  M  tnperiiitendenta. 

"The  eraiid-dtichy  of  Hes»e  bss  SS2,S49  InbaMlanb^ 
(M,8W  Kvanpelieals,  410  Kvangcllcal  parishes,  with  TO 
Evsngelical  churches,  444  Evangelical  mluisiers;  earfa 
parish  has  74V1,  each  chnrch  T4>1,  each  minincr  ISM  per- 
sons.  There  are  83  snperiulendeuta. 

"Ssxe-Welmar  has  875,492  Evangelioils.fSSEvaBn'Ilcal 

Krisbes,  BW  Evan;:e1lral  chardies  Bid  BvauKeltraT  mio- 
ers :  each  parish  has  9t4,  each  chnrch  fil4,  each  Binlrtsr 
MS  persons.  l*bere  are  9T  saiwrinteutlents. 

"Anhslt  has  198,101  EvatipjllcsK  140  Evangelical  paN 
inhea,  SM  Evangelical  chn^che^  16S  Evangelical  miitbrtsi*! 
nit  tbe  average  each  has  1S8T,  each  chnrcb  SGl.esck 
miulttier  1810  iiersoDs.  There  are  B  saperiDieudail& 

"(8.^  CfaOotte  CAurejk.— <4i.)  Anaow  CWhsHe^-Tbc  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Church  In  Bnvarln  has  19B8  paiMiM,  IW 
l>enelkes,8l5Iprte»ts,anda,4M,40Siaembeta:  eawhpailih 
has  1180,  and  each  priest  540  people.  The  State  paid  la 
lST4-n  to  the  Catholic  ChnitA  £t»,4ao,  tu  tbe  PriScstnt 
nitislstorles  X16,90S. 

■'The  CathnllG  Cbarcb  In  Pmsala  bas  S  Cboreh 
Inces,  9  archdi<iceaes  aud  bishoprics.  8974  parlthes  and 
beneflces,  60T9  priests,  4  semluatles  for  priests.  Accnd- 
iiiK  to  the  BudKCl  for  1874,  Ibe  govemmeut  paid  &rte 
Cnthnltc  Cbarcb  11109, 006  •  In  Alsace  and  Lnrraine  fur  lbs 
Catholic  worship  there  was  paid,  for  1874L  £U6,m 

"In  the  Oermai)  empire  Bavaria  haa  86  bisbmwics,  IMH 
parishes  and  benedce«,  17,896  priests,  and  1B,9Ml8H  aien- 
bers  (In  1B71), 

"(5.)  Old  CMAaUm— According  to  tbe  report  oflbe 
fourth  Old-Cathnlic  Syoud,  given  in  Mav,  1871,  at  Bobb. 
there  are  now  in  Pmssia  IB  OM^^thtdlc  omgiecatlogs 
with  6BI0  inde|>endent  membeia ;  in  Baden,  44  cuagTegt- 
ilonswithono  independent  member*:  lu  Bavatia,Mcae- 
gregattons  vrith  871<  Independent  membcis:  in  Oldn- 
bnrg,  8  congr^tions  with  104  Inrtependeni  memben:  In 
Wdrieinherg.  T  cnngretcntlnn  with  M  Independent  m«B- 
bers;  D6  ministers  are  connected  with  tbe  (Jid  Csiboila; 
they  have  in  Qermany  at  leaat  Ml  cungregatbais,  ud 
18,nK7  independent  members. 

"In  May,  1876,  Ihe  same  nnrnhers  nfthe  congrsfstionf 
were  reported,  only  in  Bavaria  the  number  bad  nllto  to 
SI.  Sixty  mlnlatitra  were  at  that  time  cnnnicted  vrhh 
Ihem,  4  more  than  now.  They  nnmbered  In  Msy.  1S74, 
in  Prussia,  dilMren  liicIi>ded,^,SM  t  lu  B3dni.u,8nt 
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In  BBTftita,  10,1101  lnH«M0.1OUt  lii<Hd«alnirg,SJ9;  in 
Wanemberg,  m 

**!»  M«7ri8%  tfaara  wan  In  FnMvUn  e<iusiegittl»na, 
Mt»iiide|MudautiiWMber»,Badl8|TM|Niniutta:  luUwluii. 
W  eMUttrvsmthHir,  4X11  tiidviieudctK  menitwn,  I4,vwt  iwr- 
•ona :  in  Siivftria,  4MB  f HdcMmdeat  tiwmbwv,  1S,0M jwf' 
•ons :  In  Ovnnaii  J,  IB^OOO  uidepeudMBt  DMoibvr*,  41,187 
pmona;  otnlubun. 

"{B.)  Sdkonti.— (L)  UMwraOte.— In  tlie  winter  remiun 
of  l«t»-T«  tbere  vrndtod  itMtduiQr M  Laluafc  WT :  nt  1  aiilu- 
Iteii.  t33 :  At  UfiHr,  181^  BvrHm  MHUrlingcD,  181 ;  GCitlii- 
KMI.7S:  JeHii,lH:  B»nn,t|-;  KM.WrStnwbiirtf,  &)>;  H»r- 
bnrc -Ui  KuMlKHben,',  44:  BrwwUiW:  OrvlbwHid,  M; 
]bMKi>ck,W:  OiMM!n,«li  Heldel1wrK,»— trnntilier,  ISOB: 
fn  thcMnnnwrwwluu  trfltiTftifaeiv  were  in?  >UUMUUuf 

**  III  Up  Oemiin  empire  nre  M  antvmliie«.  which  bnd. 
In  mfito  iiln<l«^tii;  the  imljucbnlc  Kboo1«  hnd  MIO 
tam-ber*  and  448»  ■ludviitn. 

"In  iKe  «  fniHiliin  nntvandUea,  the  acadeniy  at  MUi- 
»ier,  and  the  Ijcaiim  »t  BrMnnahMR,  Uwn  were,  In  ibe 
wiutor  fteoaiou  of  18T<-7T,  Uttt  iMchm  and  SMS  atudaub-; 
til  Berlin  alone,  MIO;  In  BrMliin,  lUft;  Odulngen,  Ml : 
Uall«,  8B4i  thmn,  TM:  m«  mndlM  Rranv^Hnil  iiif>>i|ntfir, 
M  Caihulle  tbwilnsr,  SIM  law,  inS  madldne,  8644  pfA- 
:  mid  beddw  tba  aiBdant*.  tOi  bMivn  atteodad 
The  UctnrvK. 

**  (i.)  Hfffk  HrhneU.—'nia  klnirdnm  nt  Pmnxtn  hh*.  nc- 
G»nltfl|;  i»  Dr.  WicM's  hiptiirlcnl-Atiitliiiloil  work  nn  itio 
higher  »chn(>l<s  icrniiiaaia  (IBS  Svitngelicnl,  BO  Cuihulic, 
t*  mixed),  n  iiroftjrninR'ln,  M  Re^schnlen  (tu  which  Inn- 
gnasaa,  tM  arlp,  and  tdencaa  ara  langbt— TS  BvanKellctil. 
M  t'-Nihtilic).  H  hltflMf  nIddto-elMa  achiMla,  ST  provhiclal 
tnute-Mhoi)t*,  VI  Pcniliuiriea  fiir  jvung  Macben  (61  Bran- 
tfclicul,  26  Catlioltc,  4  Jawlah,  1  mlxed7>  WT  htgbar  aebool* 
for  yonns  ladlea  (iha  QenBanacall  tbam  acbonb  f»r  daagl^ 
ten),  MB  iiiMltuilnna  fbr  the  deaf  and  dnmbi  14  fiir  the 
blind,  and  I  hliiher  adlltaqr  aebnula.  The  namber  of 
rclitilara  In  iheMhlgtaMhtwIeamonnted  lii  18T4  to  118,00^ 
that  nt  the  tenchen  Ut  flWNt:  tbe  ocMt  was  xl,V9n,T9ii. 

"The  whiile  (Jamian  emplni  haa  SSO  j^miiaxla,  14  pro- 
nmuai>la,  464  other  high  acboola  for  vunng  men,  with  a 
tulal  of  1TT,8T0  acholnrn. 

**  AoenrdlHg  to  the  Ilet  of  the  mlnliter  of  wnrahljt,  there 
were  nn  8«pc  I,  tsi4,  in  all  Pnnafaui  etamentarjr  Khoola, 
Bi,m  plam  fitr  taachera,  1486  of  which  wan  mied  b; 
Cuthulfe  bmale  taaebara  witbont  aalaqr. 

**Tbe  Oermaa  empire  haa  aboat  60,000  elementary 
echnula  with  6,M0,«e  ecfaolara :  fiir  every  1000  Inhabllani* 
iiixHit  tM  aiteod  achnnl.  Tlie  elementary  edncatlou  la 
g.-<iwlog :  tu  tbe  year  ISTt-IB,  per  cent. ;  In  the  year 
1HTS-74,3.M percent.;  ladlnUn-TOnotqnltelperceoL 
uf  [b«  recraiia  In  Praaala  onnid  not  read. 

-{C.)  OtrittimH A iBBriBHewfc-<l.) Mimhm to Ute Btatlm. 
— Oennaoy  haa  eight  of  tbe  atztyHbree  Bnugelieal  Mla- 
»ltn)  Sodetlae  ftw  tbe  heathen,  of  which  only  tba  Mnni> 
vlan  Hlaalnn  etanda  in  an  Imnedlate  ouBnectInD  with  the 
Chnrch.  Of  the  ISO*  mlaalou  atatlont  and  lltt  mtealon- 
arlee,  Oemany  eapnorta  ST4  autkioa  and  470  mlaaion* 
arlea:  Qermany  and  Gemian  Swliierlandi  fi09  mlaaiona- 
riea.  Oermaiiy  eontrlbaled  tar  mMon  pnrpoaaa  In  one 
year,  XIH7.tNNL 

**  In  imo  the  German  miealnne  bad— 
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"This  repreeauu  aboat  BOO  atailnna,  SIB  niiiwlaiiarlaii, 
)«,«M  commnnlcanta,  110)600  niOmbera,  48,000  ecbulars, 
Slid  £I0TJM0  expenae». 

"The  Beale  Mlsalon  <estithllebed  1816)  liaa  KW  ml*, 
at'iosrles  and  40  piinclpii)  ptnltone  In  Went  Africa,  Bnm 
tiidm.  Biid  China,  asns  Uhrlvtlaiia  and  OO.lWT  nailvea  nt^ 
ar-r  Ik  cure,  and  8013  children  lu  tbe  acbools;  expenaes 
XMOMX 

"The  RbenlPh  Mln-lnn  Snolety  (eslnhlished  1RS8  in  Bar- 
meitl  hea  181  mlanionsrlea,  D6  principal  anitlDiia  lu  Africa, 
China,  and  East  India,  and  Hlxmt  ^618,100  exMnvef. 

"The  Herman nnhnrg  MtBaitm  (estahlUlied  1S40)  hna  TO 
xiiMlon arlea,  00  aiailnnB  In  Amerlcii,  AMra,  Kn*l  India, 
AuKlralta,  New  Zealand,  and  an  Income  of  X14.4W. 

"Tbe  Beriln  Hiaehm  Socttity  (wtablt-heri  19S4)  has  Tl 
telM4i>nNriei>,  471  atniiona  In  Africii  (Capeland,  Ornnce. 
l^ae  Mtitie,  Britloh  KnArland,  Naial,  and  the  Traiievsal 
Rsimhl  c).  wiih  10,118  bapilwd  people,  and  au  income  of 
ab<iat£i;.,o>i0. 

"The  Onevner  MlMion  (eatabllshed  1886  In  Berlin)  haa 
IT  tabaluuariaa,  18  aiaUou  among  the  Khola  tod  Ulndhe, 


60,(100  panonk  indar  lla  can,  and  aa  income  of  aIhmk 

-The  Nortta-Oeman  Mlaehm  (eettbllahed  ISH  In  Brem- 
en) hna  t  miaetonories,  3  elailima  In  New  Zeahiud  and 
Weal  AfHca,  witfa  an  Incnme  »r4400a 

"Tbe  Moravian  Jftarion  (eatahllabed  1781  In  Berlhele- 
diwf^  near  liwrnbnt,  kingdom  of  Sazimy)  haa  886  miseloo* 
ariea,  n  aUllona  in  Orcenlaud,  Labrador,  N<mh  Amerloit 
We»tIiidlanlela*,8ontbAfHea,lnlbeAlpiiMvulleyeoftbe 
Htnatayof^  and  in  Anatralhi,  wlib  au  ineonw  orxlS,onB. 

"  The  Lelp^  Mlfahn  {Miahliabad  188)1)  haa  94  mladnn* 
arlea,  S8  ataUona  In  Ba>t  India  (Tamnlaland),  14,014  Cbrl^ 
tiana  nnder  lu  can,  and  an  Income  of  abont  £18,000^ 

(1)  Jftaton  omMV  Ue  Jttm.  —  In  Uennaiiy  liken  in 
the  thjciety  of  Frianda  of  lanel  In  Baale,  beeldea  fimr  Jew- 
lab  nlaelouary  eodetlee. 

"Hw  Berlin  Society  bwubllshed  IRtS)  wnriu  at  BerHl^ 
haa  two  ordained  mlfUtHiaries,  one  Isjrman,  one  or  two 
cotportenre,  and  an  income  of  X800. 

''The  Rheulab-WeHiAallan  Society  for  brael  (eatab> 
Itthed  18M)worka  in  lUiluaUnd,  Westuhallii,  Hesae,  and 
tbe  neigbbortiiNNl  i  boa  one  ordained  iiusaiuUMry(Oue  laj- 
misaiunaiT,  one  ciiluortenr,  and  an  Income  uf  XnO. 

"Tbe  sVanicellcal  Lntberan  Centml  Aaoodatkai  tot  la> 
rael  teatabllshed  I840>  boa  oue  mWlMnary,  a  houee  for 
proMilytei',  and  is  i>npponed  by  tbe  Laiheran  Otnrch  of 
sazitnT,  UHvarlH,  Hwre,  etc. 

**  Tbe  Sodeiy  of  Friends  of  Israel  in  Strotbnrg  la  amall. 

'•<8.)  BatM  (/nmt)  JftetoM  Ma^— Hpace  fiille  to  oana 
ell  the  smaller  or  larger  Ilotna  MlealiHi  aaaocladoua  whlcb 
can  be  fmnd  In  the  dlShrent  porta  of  Germany, 

"It  may  only  be  mcuthmed  tbat  tbe  8100  deacOBSHW 
of  Lhe  tblrty-fonr  Gormna  Deaomeaaee*  insiltntea  an  not 
only  emphiyed  la  boepiial*,  but,  at  leaot  In  part,  Air  tbe 
Tiaitatlon  of  ibe  aiek  and  the  poor,  and  fitr  liwtnMtioii 
in  tbe  iinmeroas  schools  tur  lltlw  diildren,  for  wbkh  par- 

BMM  the  Instltutloua  at  Nunneuweler,  Kaisenwerth,  and 
snover  train  denooBeaieft  that  eo  many  SDUday-mKMile 
hate  spnng  ap  In  the  last  ten  or  Afteen  jreon  lu  PrnaaU 
ibat  a  central  cominiiiee  Is  fiirmed  at  Berlin :  and  tbai  the 
Bbenlih  and  Westpballan  Sanday-sebnol  Union  at  Elbor- 
fold  and  Barmen,  the  oonftnncen  of  which  are  excellent- 
ly  attended,  can  t>rganlM  paiticnlar  diatrlct  ■nluua,  lu  or- 
der tn  Inflaence  inonTla«>ronily  tbe  many  Banday-acbmilh 
"  We  cannot  apeak  of  the  aaaodatlona  nod  Inaiimies  la 
Ibe  diflhrent  pnMneea  uf  Prnaeia— vl&  Saze-Wrfmar, 
WBrtemberir,Lippe-X>etmold,aud  Alooce-liomluc— whlcb 
take  can  of  and  edncate  oridian  cblldm  t  nor  can  we 
deaerlbe  tba  work  of  the  many  nftigee  for  neg leered  rhll- 
dnn  In  all  parti  of  Uermany,  nor  that  nf  tbe  tweuty  losiU 
tntlona  to  mllen  women,  and  iwrtly  for  fallen  men,  nnr 
that  of  the  tblrty-flve  asaodallous  and  instltutloua  for  dU> 
mlased  prisnnerB, 

"Vwy  important  tat  pntecHng  from  erlt  yonng  mea 
who  go  to  the  towns  an  tbe  CbrUlUn  Homes,  upwards 
of  100  In  nnmber,  In  which  Uie  yonng  working-mnu  llnds 
cheap  and  clean  lodgings  and  meals,  a  friendly  Chrlfilan 
word,  and  very  often  the  necessary  work.  The  tecnud 
ChriaUan  Home  at  Berlin  (eatabllched  In  1860),  fhmi  Oci. 
1, 1ST4,  to  Jan.  1, 1816,  lodged  16.060  yuiing  men.  on  80,000 
nights.  In  then  homes  the  nnmemna  Tunng  Me<)'a  Chris- 
tian AasodatlonebaveeomfitrMbleqnarterai.  InOermnny 
then  ara  fiwr  large  anlona  of  Yonug  Men's  Christian  As. 
s'lclaiionsi  lite  imlon  of  the  RbeulHi*Weetpha)lan  Tonug 
Men's  Assoclailnns,  whlcb  has  It*  headqnnrieni  at  Kllier. 
feldfComprli-esahont  18«ass»clatt*ma ;  the  Biiatern  riilmi, 
which  has  Its  centre  at  Berlin,  baa  abont  lOH  sssoclattuns, 
with  8000  members ;  the  nnlon  In  the  kingdom  of  Ha:«>iiy 
has  M  ass»datl>>n^  with  800  members  i  the  Sonih  Gt^miau 
Uniou  baa  its  80  nsrotilHtlons,  wiih  ooo  member*,  chiefly 
lu  Wbrtcmberg  and  Bndeu.  Besides  these,  ynmig  clerks 
have  Airroed  two  Mparaie  niitima, 

"Id  QennanT.  bMldea  the  Canatein  Bible  Iiislltatlna, 
which  does  only  the  priniinz  of  the  Blhle.,there  nn  SO 
Bible  societies,  the  hirgest  of  which  Is  tbe  Prni«liin  Prin- 
cipal Bible  Society  at  Beriln.  with  168  branch  sodetleo, 
Slnee  Its  establishment  in  1614  it  has  utread  more  ibao 
fear  million  copies  of  tbe  Bible.  All  tbe  io  Bible  micletlea 
In  1S7B  dlBtrihnied  186,000,  and  tinra  their  establishment 
mon  than  8,000,MN)  copies.  The  86  or  40  small  or  larger 
Tract  and  Cnlpurtiise  aneletlea  have  done  and  an  doing 
much  to  protnote  the  reading  and  nnderatandlng  of  the 
BIhle. 

"Great  importance  Is  now  attached  to  the  enatinn  of  a 
halter  popular  llleratnra  and  4>f  a  Itetter  dally  prOee,  and 
there  an  already  Ave  dolly  polltlcol  |Mpenwlih  on^onieM 
Oirimlan  lendencT, 

"  It  la  coconnglnir  that  aesnciatlnns  like  those  ot  Bihar- 
fsld  and  Barmen,  for  pmninrlng  a  better  Hnndny'a  rasi, 
Iwiiln  to  work,  aitd  It  la  a  venr  bupefol  altcn  that  tbera  an 
aiicb  sttdetlea  aa  tbe  Central  Committee  of  the  Home  Mls> 
slon  In  FruMla,  whirh  hoa  been  so  hmg  and  so  ahly  pre> 
sided  over  hy  Dr.  WIehem  i  the  Bvnn^lical  Society  for 
(lermany,  which  hoa  Ita  centra  at  BIberfeld  and  Barmen  t 
the  Baden  Coiportoge  Society :  and  that  the  ftanhe  Hnna, 
near  HanibDig,  the  J(di»>  Instiintlon,  nesr  Berlin,  the 
Barmen  Mlralon-honH,  and  tbe  Criscnona,  near  Banle, 
help  to  prepare  enmeat  yonng  men  for  the  Mrvloea  nf  city 
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Tlait  tbe  people  from  honse  to  houM,  go  to  the  poor  and  | 
tbe  etck,  bclp  the  mtulMen  Id  lurge  imrifbe^  hold  Btble* 
cla»s««,  HDd  coDdiict  8nydB]F-»cboo1>  ud  Yoaug  Heu'u 
AuocMlluuf,  iiiid  oUier  me«tliii[B.  The  Evaiiuencal  So 
cletjr  baa  uow  tt  coiportenra  aud  ctty  iiibisiouurle»,  and 
Borne  UMvelllnK  praacbera  aod  evaugellets.  It  bns  1u  (be 
liut  jsar  b9K»u  pii|>alar  apolugeilcal  lectara:'  lu  Urge 
towiia  with  macb  siicceMt,  and  tt »  quite  certaiu  ibat  uiucb 
iDDre  call  apd  must  Iw  dune  by  It  for  Germnnj. 

"  It  la  encDumxIiig  tti  tbtuk  tbnt  abamt  45  ordained  inlu- 
laten*  ftre  at  work  In  tbe  Oenunu  btime-miulon  Held :  yet 
iDaiif  mora  are  wiiuied;  many  dmirt  are  opfo  fur  a  lar;;er 
»iid  tma  diairlbutluu  and  iiruvlauiatlon  uf  tbo  Word  or 

■"Iliere  ft,  becldeN  ti>  b«  noticed  the  R«form$d  Chnrek 
in  Bentlieim  and  Ktvi  Fiie^attd,  ci>H»letiug  uf  W  cmigre^ia- 
liuii^wltta  *  utiuUterK.  Iw  «Miidurd  la  the  Ueldclberg 
CiUecbUm.  The  body  waa  formed  nbont  thirty  yean  ago, 
after  fii<ljii);  to  btdnce  the  Cbnrcb  anthnritles  to  mnke 
cwtalii  refiirmv  which  lteamc«tly  de«lred.  It  hai>  no  con- 
iMction  with  the  Huie.  It  la  iiiidemtood  tu  be  In  corre- 
wpoiHlence  with  the  Uernian  Kefomted  Cliiircb  in  North 
America,  wltb  a  apectal  view  to  the  fomiiitlou  ofa  college 
for  irHlnliiR  uiln)»ter«. 

"Another  iioteworihy  moremeut  In  be  mentioned  here 
la  the  Fire  KBauiftlicat  Vktirch  qf  Oermam/.  In  June, 
1800,  a  number  uf  ChrlrillHua  In  BravUn,  cnpitnl  ofSlle'-ln, 
In  PrtiMla,  formed  Ihemaelvea  Into  a  Cbnrcb, CalvinlKlc  In 
doctrine  and  Preabjurlaii  li>  governnieDt.  niider  the  cm- 
victlou  that  tbe  Natlonnl  Rrotttitant  Ghnrch  Id  that  |irov> 
luce  wa»  Id  many  ways  oimtpt  aod  anriilihtbl.  They  ob> 
Jeeted  particnlnrly  to  the  Lotheran  rtew  of  the  vncm- 
mente,  and  to  the  attar*,  Inutgea,  and  candles  which  tbe 
I^iberana  retain;  to  the  prevalent  u^lect  of  the  d»c- 
Ir1ne«  ofitrnce,  and  to  the  recognition  onhe  klnt;  tie  'rirni 
hl»hop'  of  the  Church.  Not  being  prepared  to  Join  tbe 
BeCirmed  Chnrch  of  Ea»  Frieylancl,  lii  ctn)«ei|nenn'  of 
their  observing  festlvalf,  and  fitr  other  poiuta  of  dilfer- 
ence,  they  fonued  themHelTes  luM  tbe  Free  Evangelii-iil 
Church  of  Oermany.  There  are  three  mlnivtere  of  thie 
CharebiWho  have  Ja*t  formed  themiielTea  Into  a  prerhy- 
t«rf.  There  are  deacons  and  elders  lu  tbe  cumrregailnn^ 
Mid  an  annnal  conference  of  elder*.  The  coiiference  bni' 
adopied  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Chnrrh  aim  at  tbe  conversion  both  of  Jews 
and  Qeuillea.  The  Chnrch  hao  been  foaiered  Ity  one,  blm- 
Mif  a  convert  n(the  Jewish  mission  at  BrealBii,who  takes 
a  doep  iniereat  In  JewWi  niaalons.'* 

IIL  Uteralvre.—Se6  Knx,  Orgammut «.  Statittik  det 
jnrkM.  Staatet  (Leipa.  1842,  2d  ed.) ;  Franix,  Handb. 
de§  pretiMM.  Staatn  (QuedL  and  Leipa.  1864-do) ;  Hase, 
CkKTck  Hut,  %  288,  874,  458,  456;  Hagenbacb,  Ckwdt 
Hist.  ISIk  amd  \9th  Cent,  (see  Index);  Mxag,  UnwtTfol- 
Kirckeafftsck.  (see  Index  in  vol,  ii) ;  Scriptora  Rervm 
Pruuiearum  (Lips.  1863  aq.) ;  Voigt,  Gemrk.  PreuMtau, 
voL  i,  iv ;  Bender,  Ik  VeUrum  Pruttnorum  DiU  (BraunsK 
1666) ;  Jifitrtige  u  KinKatyndi.  drt  ISfra  JeUtHtumkrt* 
iKv^  18SA) ;  EUendorf;  Die  kaikoL  Kirelu  Preumwt 
(RudolAt.  1887) ;  Ranke,  Memoin  n/tke  Houm  ofBrtm- 
dfHbttry  and  Hi$t.  nfPnurin  (Lond.  1849, 8  vola.  8vo): 
Knbbt^DieevmigfLlAtnde»kirehfPrfUMau{BeTl  1849) ; 
Knrtx,  Chnrch  Uitt.  ii,  66.  827,  401 ;  Banr,  tMiyinun 
lA/e  M  Grrmimy  (I»nd.  1870,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Brit,  and 
/Vr.  £r.  An-.  Oct.  1876,  art.  ir;  Dofner, //u/.  o^ /VoT, 
TkeoL  ii,  400  aq. ;  KditA.  Riv.  April,  1874,  ait.  iU ;  Lmd. 
Qh.  Aev.  April,  1874,  art.  i ;  CktuAm'a  Cydop.  a, 
which  w«  hare  used  in  the  treatomit  of  aeeiilar  hisUi>-, 
thoofch  without  aecepting  iu  sxtceoM  ami^I^uauan  ex- 
pmsiona. 

Prynne,  William,  ramoua  in  tlie  historj'  of  Eng- 
Uah  Puritanism,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Swana- 
wick,  in  SomeraelAhire,  1600,  and  became  a  barrister-at- 
law  and  member  of  Unc<i1n'8  Inn  at  the  time  when  Dr. 
Preaton,  a  celebratetl  Puritan  divine,  was  lecturer  there. 
It  was  the  period  when  the  illegal  operations  of  the 
StaiHjhamber  and  tlie  courts  of  high  cotntniirinn  had 
ndiiced  England  to  a  despotism  equal  to  that  ofFrance, 
while  the  maoners  of  the  age  were  a  aeandal  to  religion 
and  good  morals.  Marshal,  Hanlon,  Catamy,  Hnrton, 
and  other  preachers  in  London  kept  alive  the  spirit  of 
earnest  piety  and  love  of  freedom  which  soon  after  pro- 
duced the  Commonwealth,  when  the  mere  sight  of  Bur- 
ton, as  Neale  remarks,  was  a  sermon  against  oppression, 
Prynne  was  a  person  of  sour  temper  sod  austere 
practioaa,  remarkable  for  hb  indefatigatde  derotion  to 
his  hooka.  His  name  acarcely  appeara  in  the  Idw  Be> 
ports  of  bis  lime,  and  he  never  practioed  at  ths  bar  to 


any  coDnderaUo  extent.  He  applied  himself  prind- 
paily  to  tbe  study  of  controversial  divinity,  and  btexag 
a  devoted  follower  of  Dr.  John  Preston  (q.  v.).  Id  it- 
cordance  with  the  doctrines  of  tbe  Puritans  nt^tm^ 
Church  government,  he  puUished,  eoon  after  hecataete 
lincoln's  Inn,  several  tracta  against  ArminiaoiBa  aad 
against  prelatical  jurisdiction,  by  which,  aa  wcU  as  bv 
prurootiiig  and  encouraging  notions  in  tbe  supniat 
courts  for  prohibitions  to  the  High  CocoiniBsion  t^tan. 
be  greatly  exasperated  archbishop  Laud  and  the  tiagf 
against  him.  He  was  himself  as  ungentle  aa  Laud. 
Prynne  was  as  iuis[urilual  in  hia  religion,  and  as  an- 
synpathiuag  with  the  amenities  of  human  Dstmr.  tie 
tried  all  tilings  by  tbe  dry  whidi  was  to  hia  all- 
sufficient.  Sometimes  he  would  find  ■  terrible  sin  is 
(he  wearing  of  long  curie — love-locka,  as  they  w<n  csB- 
ed— by  men,  sometimes  in  wnmg  opinions  on  the 
ject  of  predestination.  In  1632  he  suddenly  made  bit 
appearance  with  a  virulent  treatise  entitled 
MdSfir,  or  a  Seowye  f*f  ikt  Stage -pttrftrv,  a  tc<fi*B 
worit  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages,  full  of  kanuDg 
and  curious  <tuoutions,  and  written  against  pbri, 
masks,  dancing,  and  especially  against  wmnrii-sctna 
There  was  much  room  for  the  scourge  of  tbe  sstirat 
in  the  degraded  sute  of  the  morals  of  the  stage.  Tik 
indecency  uinted  the  highest  drainatic  eflwts  of  tbe 
tine,  and  even  the  noblest  characters  coold  not  be  in- 
troduced upon  the  stage  unless  they  were  smotbotd  m 
afoul  morassofseetlungooirupUon.  But Ihyime'sinrit 
was  too  severe  and  too  gomal  in  its  swee^ng  dmaa- 
ciations  to  convince  any  one  nut  ctMivinoed  alnadr. 
Bringing  every  charge  under  tbe  sun  against  tbe  pbn- 
en  indiscriroiiuilely,  he  held  (betn  respoosble  fur  evcrr 
sin  which  the  pages  of  history  revealed  to  have  bnii 
committed  by  their  predecessor*  in  Greece  or  Ktw: 
but  all  this  could  not  have  brought  the  sad  caait- 
qiiences  that  followed.  Some  passagea  in  this  vsd 
were  supposed  to  be  levelled  against  tbe  quem.  «b« 
had  acted  in  a  pastoral  perfunned  at  SomeisH  Book; 
and  the  language  of  the  bonk  was  certainly,  like  nM 
others  of  that  age,  anything  but  refined  and  coMtft- 
mentaiy.  The  real  cause  of  othnce,  in  tbe  ern  ei 
archbishop  Laud,  who  originated  the  proeecnttnn  sgmit 
Prynne,  was,  of  course,  far  other  than  this  libdlovs  Bst* 
ter— namely,  i  he  oppoeirtvn  uf  IVynne  and  his  cntirt  jwt- 
ty  to  the  Arminian  system  and  tbe  jurisdiction  «f  ibc 
biithopiL  Tbe  informatiim  included  both  the  aspeiMn 
of  the  author  against  the  qiieeu  and  the  lords  «f  the 
couucil  for  their  share  in  the  diversions  of  the  age,iod 
his  commendation  uf  "factioiia  penmn^"  Tbe  caw 
was  tried  before  the  Star-chamber,  and  tbe  ooodeana- 
tioii  of  Priniue  was  a  matter  of  course.  After  a  fsB 
hearing,  he  was  aentenced  to  bare  bia  bonk  bancd  Iw 
tbe  comiBon  hanjanan,  to  be  degraded  fmni  tbe  bat 
and  turned  out  of  the  aodety  of  Linoobi's  IiiD,tB  U 
degraded  at  Oxfurd,  to  stand  twice  in  the  plUory  st 
Westminster  and  Cheapw<le,  and  to  lose  one  of  his  csn 
at  each  place,  t»  pay  a  fiue  of  £6000,  and  then  tc  be 
imprisoned  fur  lifl^  This  must  have  been  a  nwdoslc 
sentence  in  tbe  eyes  of  snme  of  tbe  lonls  of  the  osMol, 
for  the  eari  of  DtHwt  addmsed  the  prisoner  in  tkcit 
words:  ''Mr.  Prynne,  I  declare  you  to  be  a  sdn» 
maker  in  ^e  Church,  a  sedition-sower  in  the  coobmi- 
wealth,  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing;  in  a  word,  tmmm 
mnlorum  neguiuimtu,  I  shall  fine  him  £10,000,  wkkh 
is  more  than  he  is  worth,  yet  less  than  be  deaemti  I 
will  not  set  him  at  liberty,  no  more  than  a  fdagaed  torn, 
or  a  mad  dog,  who,  though  he  can't  bite,  will  loam.  He 
is  so  far  from  being  a  social  soul  that  he  is  not  a 
tiiinal  soul.  He  is  fit  to  lire  in  dens  with  such  bean 
of  prey  as  wolves  aitd  tigers  like  himself;  tbarebie.  I 
condemn  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  for  onr- 
poral  punishment  I  ^ould  have  him  bnndrd  in  ibc 
forehead,  slit  in  tbe  noae,  ami  have  his  can  chopped 
off."  Prynne"s  sentence,  outrsgeous  as  it  was,  was  not 
nc*^  -<*<>  that  general  indignation  iriM  it  wooU 
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of  Goait,  who  had  been  rouaed  by  hia  wbolnak  coadetn- 
Mtkn  <tf  the  dnina  to  spend  tboasuHh  oT  pound*  on  a 
gorgeous  mask,  which  they  presented  to  the  king,  «ml 
gotat  wbo  afterwsnlfl  took  the  foremoat  part  in  resiatance 
to  the  court,  Joined  now  in  approval  of  Its  roeaaures. 
The  prison  with  which  Laud  rewarded  Piynne's  enor- 
nwu  folio,  however,  in  nowise  iumiI  this  moot  obstinate 
and  nanow- minded  of  men.  Three  ynrs  afterwaida, 
while  in  the  Tower  under  the  above  aenlence,  he  iaaned 
from  iu  walls  a  new  tract,  attacking  the  bishops  as  de- 
vouring wolves  and  lords  of  Lucifer.  It  was  entitled 
YeiM /nm  Ipneich,  and  sorely  reflected  upon  laud  and 
the  hierarchy  generally.  For  this  publication  he  was 
again  prosecuted  in  the  Star-chamber,  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £fiOOO,  to  be  set  in  the  pilloiy,  to  b«  branded 
on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S  and  L  (SedituHM  li- 
beller), to  lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears,  and  to  be  closely 
imprisoned  for  life  in  Caernarvon  Castle.  The  usual 
consequence  of  undue  severity  appeared  in  the  popular 
sympathy  and  party  spirit  which  these  ontngeous  sen- 
tences excited.  The  Puritan  friends  of  Pcynne  flock- 
ed to  Caernarvon  Castle  in  such  numbers  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  change  the  scene  of  his  coofiiie- 
ment;  and  after  he  had  been  at  CMnMnron  aboot  ten 
weeks^  he  was  illegally  removed,  bjr  a  wamut  from  the 
lords  of  the  council,  to  the  castle  of  the  Mont  Orgneil, 
in  the  island  of  Jersey.  Here  he  remstited  until  the 
b^inning  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  1641,  when,  upon 
his  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  be  was  released 
by  a  warrant  from  the  Speaker,  and  resolutions  were 
pswed  declaring,  very  truly,  both  the  senteneea  against 
him  in  the  Star-chamber  to  be  ^contrary  to  law.  Clar^ 
endoa  and  Anthony  Wood  describe  the  extraordinary 
demonstrationa  of  (x^ular  feeling  in  his  favor  on  his 
landing  at  Southampton  and  on  his  journey  to  Lon- 
don {llittory  n/fhe  Rfbellion,!,  199 ;  AtheiuB  Oxonienttt, 
iii,Si8).  Soon  afterwards  he  was  returned  as  a  mem- 
htt  of  Pariiament  for  Newport,  in  Cornwall,  and  about 
the  same  time  was  made  a  bencher  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Besides,  Parliament  voted  htm,  and  the  famous  preach- 
M  Barton,  and  the  phydcian  Baetwick,  two  Puritans 
wbo  were  included  with  Prynne,  money  in  compensa- 
tion ;  but  this  they  never  got,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  times.  One  of  the  principal  fruits 
of  this  high-handed  proceeding  of  the  law  was  the  rous- 
ing of  the  nation  to  indignant  protests  against  those  in 
Mtbori^iand  preparing  the  way  for  titeehangeaof  gov- 
eramenc  that  ensued ;  yet  to  the  credit  of  Piynne  be  it 
sud  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  injustice  with  which 
he  was  created,  and  the  cruelty  that  was  Inflicted  upon 
him.  he  took  no  part  in  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
later  years  of  the  Lonfc  Parliament.  Quite  to  the  con- 
tnry,  immediately  before  the  king's  trial  Prynne  was 
onleied  into  the  custud7  of  the  sergeant- at- arms  fur 
"denying  the  supremacy  of  Parliament"  in  a  pamphlet 
enUtied  TAe  Memaaa  (Kushworth,  ColUc^om,  ii,  1889). 
On  Dec  6  he  was  arrested  by  the  army,  and,  together  with 
many  of  his  party,  ejected  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
From  this  time  he  became  a  bitter  enemy  of  Cromwell 
and  the  army  party,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  writings 
■gainst  them,  was  again  imprisoned  for  several  years  at 
punster  Castle,  in  Somersetshire,  and  Pendennis  Castle, 
in  GomwalL  He  was  expready  disabled  by  Parliament 
"  to  oOdate  or  be  in  any  office  concerning  the  adminia- 
tration  of  justice  within  the  cnmmonwealth."  In  the 
'arly  part  of  the  year  1660,  having  retamed  to  his  seat 
ill  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  excluded  member,  he 
i*  said,  in  a  letter  to  General  Mnnk  (Winwoort,  Mmo- 
riuU,  vol.  iti),  to  have  "  exceedingly  asserted  the  king's 
right,"  but  with  so  much  of  bis  characteristic  bittemeM 
■nd  imprudence  that  Honk  sent  for  him  and  admon- 
iihed  htm  to  he  t|nict.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
Hsriiameqt,  in  March,  1600,  be  was  elected  to  aerre  in 
tbe  new  Pariiament  for  the  city  of  Bath.  Soon  after 
the  Bestoration  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  rec- 
<*da  w  the  Tower,  an  office  for  which  hia  habits  of 
*Mf  peciiliariy  fitted  him,  and  which  fumisheil  him 


with  the  opportunity  of  com|Hling  his  labnioaa  and 
useful  cidlections  respecting  constitutional  and  poriiiH 
mentary  history.  He  died  in  that  office  in  1669.  Wood 
calctdaCea  that  he  wrote  a  aheet  of  MS.  for  every  day  of 
his  lifetime  after  reaching  man's  estate.  "  His  cuatom 
was,  when  he  studied,  to  put  on  a  long  quilted  cap, 
which  came  an  inch  over  bis  eyes,  ser\-iiig  as  an  um- 
brella, to  defend  then  from  too  much  Bght;  and,  sd- 
dom  eating  a  dinner,  would  every  three  hours  or  more 
be  munching  a  roll  of  bread,  and  would  now  and  then 
refresh  his  exhausted  spirits  with  ale.  To  this  (says 
the  editor  of  Neale)  Butler  seems  to  allude  in  bis  ad- 
dress  to  his  muse: 

"Thou  that  with  ale  or  viler  Hqnors 
Dldi>t  Inspire  Withera,  Prrnne,  or  VIcaii, 
And  teacn  them,  though  ft  were  In  spite 
or  nature  and  their  stars,  to  write.' 
His  works  amount  to  forty  volumes,  folio  and  quarto. 
The  most  valuable,  and  a  very  useful  performance,  is 
his  CoUrctiom  of  lUcordf,  in  (bar  large  volumes.  Prymt 
proposed  to  illustrate  and  prove  in  these  the  supremacy 
of  the  kings  ofEngland  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  with- 
in the  realm  by  recorda  taken  from  the  eariiest  periods 
of  English  hiatory  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  only 
completed  the  design  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  See 
Enf^iik  Cgtiop,  s.  v. ;  Appleton,  mop.  Diet,  s,  v. ;  Greene, 
Short  Hia.  of  the  P'opi',  V-  ^if*  eq- :  Rafdiner,  ffiit. 
oj  the  Panttm  Revot.  ch.  v;  Stoughton,  Ecdet.  Hut. 
of  En^  i,  24,  4S,  89,  121,  IfiS,  4&5;  Perry,  Hi»l.  Et>^ 
CA.vols.!  and  ii;  Collier, i.'tWef.  Hut.;  Clarendon,  Hisl. 
of  Ike  ROdivm,  bk.  iii;  Ulsraeli,  UuctlL  p.  Ill  sq.; 
Knight,  Popular  Hut.  of  Emjlund,  voL  iii,  ch.  xix; 
Hume,  flitt,  of  EtigUntd,  ch.  lii  et  aL;  and  the  copious 
article  in  Allibone,  Dkl.  BfUl.  om/  Awttr.  AiOker^ 
fcv.  (J.H.W.) 

Prjrtaniiim  {itpvravCxav)  was  the  common  house 
of  an  ancient  Greek  city  or  state  in  which  a  sacred  Are 
was  kept  constantly  burning  in  honor  of  Vt^a.  It  was 
on  appropriate  building,  where,  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  city 
or  state^  the  magistrates,  known  as  tbe  Prj'tanes,  brought 
suitable  offerings  to  the  venerated  goildees.  The  Hre- 
service  observed  in  honor  of  Vesta  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  PrytamttU.  The  temple  which  was  called 
pr}'taneum  was  of  a  round  form,  in  order,  as  scnoe  have 
suppcaed,  to  represent  tbe  figure  of  the  eaitb,  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  represent  the  centre  of  the  universe. 
Plutarch  thos  speaks  on  the  subject :  "  It  is  also  said  that 
Nuioa  built  the  tem|de  of  Vesta,  where  the  perpetual 
fire  was  to  be  kept,  in  an  orbicular  form,  not  inUnding 
to  represent  tbe  figure  of  the  earth,  as  if  that  was  meant 
by  Vesta,  but  tbe  frame  of  the  universe,  in  tbe  centre  of 
which  the  ^thagoreans  plaae  the  element  of  fire,  and 
give  it  the  name  of  Vesta  and  Unity.  The  earth  they 
suppose  not  to  be  without  motion,  nor  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  but  to  make  its  revolution  round 
the  sphere  of  fire,  being  neither  one  of  the  most  valuable 
nor  principal  parts  of  the  great  machine.  Plato,  too, 
in  his  old  age,  is  reported  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion,  assigning  the  earth  a  different  rituation  from 
the  centre,  and  leaving  that,  as  the  place  of  honor, 
to  a  nobler  elemeuc"  If  the  sacred  fire  in  tbe  pry- 
taneum  was  accidentally  exUngnished,  or  even  if  it 
continued  burning,  the  vesul  virgins  invariably  re- 
newed it  every  yesr  on  the  calends  of  March  by 
collecting  the  solar  rays  in  a  concave  vessel  of  brass. 
From  the  fire  which  was  kept  burning  in  the  pry- 
taneum  of  the  parent  state,  the  sacred  fire  was  sup- 
plied to  each  of  ita  coloniea  or  dependent  states. 
Thucyilides  sutes  that,  before  the  time  of  Theseus,  a 
prytaneum  was  to  be  found  in  every  city  or  state  of 
Attica.  The  prytaneum  of  Athens  was  originally  buili 
on  the  Acropolis,  but  afterwards  it  atowd  near  the 
agora,  or  furum. 

Psalm.    See  Psalmody  ;  Psalms,  Book  op. 

PaalmuiaBar,  (^kosok,  a  remarkable  impostor  in 
the  religions  and  Uterarv  worM,  was  boni,  probaUy,  in 
the  year  1680,  and  was  of  Clfffl^fl^&OfegKr^ 
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hit  edueatioQ  putly  in  «  free  acbool  taught  by  two 
Fnnriacui  mouka,  and  afterwvds  in  a  college  of  Jea> 
uita  in  an  archiepiacopal  city,  the  name  of  which,  aa 
also  that  of  his  birthplace  and  of  hia  parents,  remains 
unknown.  Upon  leaving  the  college,  he  was  recom- 
mended aa  a  tutor  to  a  young  gentkman,  but  aoon  fell 
into  a  mean,  rambling  kind  of  life  that  produced  in 
fain  |denty  of  diaappniutmenta  and  misfortune*.  The 
ilvM  preteoce  he  look  np  with  was  that  of  bring  a  suf- 
ferer for  religion ;  and  be  procured  a  certificate  that  he 
was  of  Irish  extraction,  had  left  the  country  for  the 
sake  of  (he  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  was  going  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Not  being  in  a  condition  to 
purchase  a  pilgrim's  garb,  be  had  obnerved,  in  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  a  miraculous  saint,  that  aucb  a  one  had 
been  set  np  aa  a  monument  of  gratitude  by  some  wan- 
dering pilgrim ;  and  he  contrive<l  to  take  both  staff  and 
cloak  away  at  noonday.  "  Being  thus  accoutred,"  saya 
be,  "and  furnished  with  a  pass,  1  began,  at  all  proper 
places,  to  beg  my  way  in  a  duent  Latin,  accosting  only 
clergymen  or  peraons  of  figure,  by  whom  1  could  be  un- 
derstood, and  found  them  mostly  so  generous  and  cred- 
ulous that  I  might  easily  have  saved  money  and  put 
myself  into  a  much  better  dress  before  I  hwl  gone 
tbrongh  a  acore  or  two  of  miles."  His  next  trick  was 
to  impose  on  men  in  the  garb  of  a  soldier,  menial  pre- 
ceptor, beggar,  or  vagrant  nondescript,  living  on  his 
wits  as  he  could,  according  to  the  whim  or  nticeMity 
of  the  hour.  In  the  course  of  hia  wanderings,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  companionship  of  a  colonel  Lauder  at 
Sluys^  to  whom  be  gave  himself  out  under  the  name 
by  which  be  is  BO  o^ebrated,  representing  himself  as  a 
Japanese  ctmvert  to  Christianity,  and  native  of  the  isl- 
and of  Formosa.  The  chaplain  of  the  regiment  took 
I^ialmanazar  bo  England,  and  he  instantly  became  the 
religious  lion  of  the  day,  his  patron  (who  was  a  man 
equally  acute  and  unprincipled)  akilfully  availing  him- 
self of  the  connection  to  secure  fur  himself  preferment 
in  the  Church.  Different  ecclesiaatical  dignitaries  con- 
tended for  the  honor  of  being  serviceable  to  him ;  and 
thfongh  the  influence  of  the  bbhop  of  Oxford,  apart  men  la 
ware  assigned  him  at  tbe  university,  in  order  that  he 
might  prooecute  his  studies  there.  The  talent,  ingenu- 
ity, and  resource  which  he  displayed  in  keeping  u[)  the 
deception  go  far  to  account  for  what  may  seem  to  us  the 
strange  credulity  with  which  hia  story  was  received. 
He  published,  in  I^tin,  a  fabulous  account  of  tbe  island 
of  Formosa,  tbe  consistency  and  verisimilttnclfl  of  which 
imposed  upon  the  learned  world.  He  also  invented  a 
language,  compact  and  somewhat  complex  in  structure, 
and  was  able,  in  virtue  of  a  memory  not  less  than  aston- 
ishing, to  defy  the  ordinar>-  methods  of  detection.  In 
the  midst  of  his  auocess,  however,  at  the  age  of  about 
thirty-two,  he  became  the  subject  of  religious  imprea- 
Mona,  and  his  conscience  awoke  to  the  ignominy  of  the 
deceit  which  be  was  practidng.  Uiged  by  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  genuine  feeling  of  penitence,  be  with- 
drew himself  from  public  notice,  and  for  tbe  re»t  of  his 
long  life  htmorably  earned  his  livelihood  by  literature, 
in  which  he  had  a  moderate  success,  Besiileti  much 
asaiduous  compilation  for  the  booksellers,  of  hixiorv, 
geography,  and  the  like,  he  published  several  works 
anonymously,  one  of  which,  jln£Mify  on  Miradn,hga 
Ijjyman,  was  fur  some  lime  exceedingly  popular,  and 
another  a  version  ofthe  Psalms.  On  his  dealli  in  Lon- 
don in  1762,  it  was  found  that  he  had  also  busied  him- 
self in  preparing  for  posthumous  publication  an  aceoimt 
of  his  curious  career,  which,  under  the  title  Urmotrt 

of  ,  common^  Icmkh  at  George  Pialmamizar,  a  re- 

putfd  HOtire  of  Formoea,  Krilttn  Igf  khiitelf,  was  some 
years  after  given  to  the  world.  See  the  art.  in  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  if  Brit,  and  Atarr.  AHth,n.v^maA  the  refer- 
ences there  given;  Cit(tmbfr»'a  Cyefofi.  a,  v. ;  National 
Rfpoiitory  (April,  1878^,  p.  376. 

Psalmlnter  (I^t.  1'»nlmitta)  or  PsaltOB  {ringer'), 
one  ofthe  inferior  orders  in  the  early  Church,  mention"^ 
first  by  the  Coimcil  of  Laodieea.  The  form  used  in  t' 


designation  waa,  aoooidiiig  to  the  foorth  CouicOef  Cto^ 
tbage, "  See  that  tbon  bdieveat  in  thine  heart  what  ibee 
aingest  with  thy  mouth,  and  approve  in  works  what  tboa 
believest  in  thy  heart."  See  Pkkckxtor.  Tbe  psalm 
went  np  into  the  awbo,  or  reading-desk,  and  mof  oat  <rf 
a  book.  That  such  a  mode  of  conducring  public  w«r- 
sbip  was  only  intended  to  be  fur  a  time  is  evident  (ha 
the  cireumatanoa  that  seraal  of  tbe  fatben  of  Ote  Quack 
mentiou  this  practice  aa  odating  in  tbeir  tiBM  «f  the 
people  ainging  all  together.  Tbe  order  of  padlea,aa 
their  appointment  to  office,  required  no  impositioa  of 
hands  or  solemn  consecration,  hot  nmply  received  tbeii 
office  from  a  presbyter,  who  used  tbe  form  of  words  s 
laid  down  by  the  Cooncil  of  Carthage  and  ^ven  shim. 

Paalmodj,  AiiaBirr.  By  this  term  we  mean  ibt 
singing  of  sacred  aongs  as  an  act  of  worship;  and  ia 
this  article  we  shall  speak  only  of  ita  use  in  pnUie  wit> 
ship,  and  we  shall  use  the  tenn  in  ito  meat  iiida«Tc 
sense.  In  doing  so,  we  substantially  adopt  tbe  art  ia 
Kitto's  Cydopadia. 

Tbe  simple  idea  of  psalmody  is  tbe  exprcMBon  of  le- 
ligious  feeling  in  lyrical  poetry  and  in  musical  cadocc 
Rhythmical  song  seema  to  be  the  instinctive  ultennat 
of  all  strong  ettiotion.  Savage  nations  «x|mB  tfaea- 
selvea  in  language  of  natural  poeti^-.  mured  in  tbe  ca- 
dence of  a  rude  cbant  or  musical  recitati^-e.  la  wtr- 
ship,  the  use  uf  poetry  and  muuc  is  coeval  with  locic^ 
(Plato,  De  Leffib.  lib,  iii,  c.  lb ;  Lowth,  Brb.  Poetry,  kd. 
1).  Homer  wrote  hymns  to  tbe  gods;  Orpbeuswata 
priest-muaician,  the  tamer  and  aanctifier  by  his  lyre  of 
whatever  waa  rndc  and  godkaK  The  muaa  were  ^rf- 
Ir  employed  in  the  aerrice  of  the  gods  (Phnranlus,  lit 
A'atura  Deorvm,  p.  167,  ed.  Gale),  from  which  mm  of 
them — e.  g.  Melpomene,  Terpaichore,  Polymnta— de- 
rived  their  names.  Clemens  Alexandrinna  tells  us  thai 
a  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  the  EgA-ptians  coominl 
in  singing  hymns  to  their  gods:  "First,  s  nnger  ipitt 
before,  bringing  forth  some  one  thing  of  the  symbob  of 
music:  and  they  aay  that  he  ought  to  take  two  books 
out  of  those  of  Hermea,  the  one  containing  tbe  hyw» 
ofthe  gods,  tbe  other  tbe  method  of  a  royal  fifib . 
There  are  ten  things  which  are  suitable  lo  the  boaor 
of  tbeir  gods,  and  comprise  the  Egyptian  religxai,TiL 
sacrifices,  fir«t-fTuit^  hymns,  prayers,  shows,  feasu,  ai 
such-like  things"  {SlromaUi,  vi,'G33,  ed.  Paris).  FW- 
ptiyiy  confirms  this.  The  Eg^'plian^  be  saj-a,  dentt 
"  the  day  to  the  worship  of  their  gods,  in  whidi,  ibnt 
or  foii^  times — Tiz,  morning  and  evening,  noon  w»A  aaa- 
selting— they  nng  hymns  unio  then"  (De  Ainimit.ir, 
8).  Concerning  the  Indians,  he  says.  "  they  tpmi  the 
greatest  part  ofthe  day  and  night  in  praveis  and  knanK 
to  the  gods"  {iWrf.  12,"l8;  see  also  Vitn  I^tiag.^m. 
ed.  Cantab.).  A  remarkable  passage  occurs  in  the  vHi- 
tags  of  AirianDB,  tbe  Stoic  philosopher.   **  If."  mvi  be, 

we  are  intelligent  creatures,  what  else  sbodd  ««  dft 
both  in  public  and  private,  than  to  ^ng  a  hynn  lotbr 
Deity,  to  speak  well  of  him,  and  give  thanks  nmo  lun? 
SUiHtld  we  not,  whet  her  digging  or  ploughing  or  rating 
sing  a  hymn  to  Uod?"  etc  (Arrian,  Kpictet.  i,  16;  alw 
iii,  26).  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Homer  got  fcnM 
credit  for  composing  hymns  to  the  gods  {De  Vilti 

c.  9).  Rewards  were  given  in  Uie  PyibisD  fcanct 
to  those  who  sang  the  best  hymns  to  the  'i;ods  (Itaa- 
nias  in  Photieu,  lib.  x).  The  apostate  Julian  rcso- 
mends  that  many  of  the  excellent  hymns  to  the  f/A 
be  committed  to  memory,  most  of  whi6h.  he  «avK,me 
composed  by  tbe  gods,  some  few  by  men  inspiretl  bv  a 
divine  spirit  {Opera,  p.  551,  ed.  Paris).  Sacred  suo^. 
therefore,  la  no  peculiarity  of  revealed  relipoa.  It 
rents  upon  deep  inslinels  of  human  nature,  p(rfa«|i* 
of  all  intelligent  moral  nature;  for  at  ilie  ereatioa  "rbt 
morning  stars  ssng  together  for  joy,"  at  the  naliriiy 
angelic  s<mg  waa  beard  by  the  shepherds  of  £etlik- 
bem,  and  in  tbe  final  heaven  both  angels  and  radwwrt 
men  are  represented  aa  ringing  raptunua  aoqcs  bciixv 
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emotimi,  we  do  not  mtrict  it  to  (Hmise,  ■Ithough  priiM 
U  tbe  moat  natural  moA  prominent  fi>rni  of  ir.  Dcc|i 
sorrow  intl  cHOMt  pf^ver  vany  also  find  their  titting 
ezprestiun  in  nurical  fCMig.  Augustine  thus  delluea  the 
more  teclinical  anil  Chmiian  conception  of  ■  hymn: 
"  Hymntts  est  cantus  cum  laude  Dei ;  ai  cantus  est  et 
non  laudu  Ueum,  non  tlicia  hymiiiiai ;  si  laudas  aliquid 
i|Lioil  not)  peninet  ad  laiKtem  Dei,  non  dicis  hymiiuni" 
(Pta.  atriit).  Church  aong  ia  restricted  to  lyrical  poe- 
try, for  this  alone  can  expreas  the  eooaentaneona  eroo- 
tiun  of  a  consregation.  It  excludes,  therefore,  didactic 
poetry,  whicli  expounds  doctrines  or  analyzes  feelings 
or  inculcates  duties;  and  it  excludes  dramatic  poetry, 
which  expresses  passion  by  action.  It  is  also  more 
than  mere  lyrical  poetry :  it  is  lyrical  poetry  which  as- 
sumes the  pure  truth  of  flod,  and  gives  expression  to 
tbe  de«p  reltgioos  feeling  which  it  exdtea.  A  hymn  ia 
an  mitbuTBt  of  religious  life. 

In  its  form,  worship-song  may  be  either  rhythmical 
or  metrical ;  the  former  waa  its  primitive  and  more  un- 
cultured form;  the  latter  is  its  suboeqiicnt  and  more 
artistic  form.  The  former  id  excmpliticd  in  the  Hebrew 
psalms  and  the  Greek  Christian  hymnsj  the  latter  in 
the  Latin  hymns  of  Ambrose  and  Gregory,  and  in  the 
subsequent  hyranokigy  of  the  Western  Church.  Each 
of  coarse  requires  ■  eorreapoDding  fimn  of  music — the 
rhjrthmical  hymn,  a  musical  and  ad  lUnlum  recitattre. 
rlvsiuf;  with  a  cadence,  technically  known  a8a''cliant;"  i 
the  metrical  hymn,  a  metrical  tune.  The  anthem  dif-  j 
ftn  ftma  both,  in  that  it  consists  of  certain  rhythmical  | 
nr  oietrical  words  set  to  specific  music,  which  seeks  to 
bring  out  their  special  cmphaus,  and  is  incapable  of  be- 
in^  used  to  any  other.  Tbe  anthem  Is^  eharacteristi- 
eally,  the  performance  of  choirs,  and  not  tbe  worship  of 
rhe  congregation.  In  public  worship,  sacred  song  may 
l>e  either  the  unging  of  a  cboir  to  which  the  congrega- 
f  inii  are  auditors,  or  the  united  act  of  the  entire  body 
of  worshippers,  tbe  choir  ant)  organ  simply  leading  and 
accompanying  it.  Without  denying  to  the  former  tbe 
character  of  worship,  it  ia  oln'ious  that  it  is  worship  only 
in  a  ver>*  restricted  and  imperfect  sense.  It  is  woiihip 
uf  a  much  higher  and  more  catholic  character  for  the 
whole  congregation  to  unite  in  the  utterance  of  relig- 
ious fc«liiiK-  Hence,  as  a  rule,  no  composition  should 
l>e  allowed  in  congregational  wonthip  too  artistic  or  too 
intricate  for  congregational  nse.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  kind  of  composition  is  legitimate  that  a  congre- 
gation can  use,  and  through  which  it  can  expren  the  | 
emotiutis  of  ita  s|dritual  life.  Neither  rhythmical  psalm 
nor  metrical  hymu  has  any  natural  or  legislative  pre- 
rogalire  nr  nacreilness  in  the  Clmrch  of  Gml.  I 

The  manner  of  singing,  again,  whether  unisonal,  as 
in  the  early  Church,  or  in  part  harmony,  as  in  the  mod- 
em Church;  whether  ontiphonal,  between  choir  and 
congregation,  or  between  one  part  of  the  congregation 
and  another,  as  in  many  of  the  Jewish  psalms,  or  uni- 
versal Slid  continuous  by  the  whole  congregation,  is 
immaterial,  so  long  as  the  best  expression  of  religious 
feeling  is  secure«l. 

In  (he  Bible,  the  use  an<l  importance  of  sacred  song 
are  ftillr  recognised,  and  large  pmvision  for  it  is  made,  j 
The  earliest  fragment  of  song  in  the  Bible  is  not  sacred.  [ 
Lamech  expresses  himself  in  a  snatch  of  song  which 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  later  Temple  poetry. 

The  Jews  seem  almost  to  have  restricted  their  iwe  of 
poetry  and  music  to  divine  wonhip,  probably  because 
their  cbencrocy  so  ideiilifieil  their  natlminl  and  their 
religious  life  as  that  the  expremon  of  the  one  was  the 
expreaaion  of  the  other.  Music  and  scHig  were  joined 
in  holy  marriage,  and  prewnted  themwives  huid  in 
hanii  to  wonhip  befiwe  the  Lord. 

Tbe  first  reoird  of  Hebrew  wonhip-«nng  is  the  great 
ooibufM  of  the  newly  liheratcd  life  of  the  people  im  the 
bnnlera  of  llie  Red  Sea,  where  Miriam  provided  for  the 
rspresNon  of  (heir  praiM  in  her  magiiillcent  song.  Thin 

tbe  earlieet  apeeimeit  of  choral  song  that  the  world 
paaaoMo.  It  was  probably  ausg  antiphonaUy— Uiriam 


and  Che  women  on  the  one  aide,  auwetcd     Hoaas  and 

tile  men  on  tbe  other. 

We  have  minute  accounts  of  the  musical  service  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  of  the  Temple,  as  arranged  by  Da- 
vid and  Solomon;  and  especially  of  tbe  great  musical 
celebration  at  the  dedication  of  tbe  latter,  when  we  are 
told  that  Jebo%-ah  especially  responded  to  the  invoca- 
tion of  worshipping  song  (2  Chron.  v,  12-14), 

Beyond  all  question  the  TemiJe  service  was  the  moat 
magiiiflccnt  choral  wonhip  that  the  world  hag  aecn. 
On  great  occasions  the  chtdr  cotidsted  of  four  thousand 
singers  and  players  (I  Chion.xxiii,5;  xxv);  the  state- 
ments of  JosephuB  (.4Nf.Tiii,8)  are  evidently  greatly 
exa^erated.  Its  pralmody  would  conust,  first,  of  such 
compositions  as  had  been  written  by  Moses  and  others, 
with  thikse  uf  David,  Asaph,  etc  Some  of  David's 
eariy  psalms  seem  to  have  been  adapted  for  Temple  use 
(comp.  Psa.  XTiii  with  2  Sam.  xxii).  Olben  were 
doubtless  composed  specially  fur  it.  Hence  most  of 
David's  psalms,  in  the  eolleclinn  of  Hebrew  poetry  so 
designated,  are  inscribed  "To  tbe  chief  musician." 
Fnim  time  to  time  fresh  contributions  of  sacred  song 
would  be  made.  As  we  possera  it,  the  book  of  Tiialms 
was  certainly  not  tbe  Temple  psalter.  It  is  a  collection, 
or  rather  a  combination  of  fuur  or  five  separate  collec- 
tions, of  Hebrew  poetry,  <if  long  aiul  gradual  accumula- 
tion, conUinliiR  the  Temple  paalitus  but  conuining  alsu 
many  piecea  neither  meant  nor  Siting  to  be  sung. 
Hence  the  ritual  oitd  religious  absurdity  uf  singing  in- 
discriminately through  the  whole.  Ilippolytue,  writing 
in  the  3il  century,  assigns  the  various  authorship  of  the 
collection  as  a  reason  why  no  author's  name  is  affixed 
to  it  (HtppotytUB  On  the  Ptalnu,  quoted  by  Bunsen, 
Chriiliamty  and  Mitnkmd,  i,  468;  see  also  ibid,  ii,  176; 
Josephtu^  A  nr.  rli,  12, 8). 

From  tbe  structure  of  some  of  the  psalms,  as  well  as 
from  some  expressions  contained  in  them,  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  sung  antiphonaUy,  probably  by  two 
choirs  responding  to  each  other.  Some  of  the  (Malms, 
the  24th,  for  instance,  were  evidently  alteniated  between 
the  priest  and  the  pe(^e.  Among  the  various  suppo- 
sittona  conceroiog  the  meaning  of  the  won)  **  Selth," 
one  is  that  it  is  the  Mgn  of  a  great  chorus-shout  of  the 
people.  SeealsoISaai.xviii,G;  Xeb.  ix;  Ezra  iii,  10; 
Isa.  vi,  1-3 ;  bishop  Lnwth  Oh  llthrtK  Poetry,  lecl.  xix ; 
Wheatley  On  the  Common  Prayer,  ch,  iii.  g  9, 

From  1  Chron.  xxv,  7  it  appears  that  Church  music 
was  formally  taught  in  the  Jewish  schnnls. 

That  Jewish  song  was  celebrated  thronghmit  the 
East  is  implied  in  the  ironical  request  of  the  Babylo- 
nians that  their  poor  captives  would  "sing  them  one  of 
the  songs  "f  Zion." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  lb«  singing  of  the  Temple 
was  no  part  of  the  liCvitical  ritual;  it  was  a  fitting  wor- 
ship, independent  of  the  specific  economy  wiih  which  it 
wai*  cnnnecteil.  It  has,  therefore,  a  certain  permanent 
authority  as  a  scriptural  precedent  of  worship-song. 

Concenting  the  music  used  in  the  Jewish  Temjde  we 
have  no  certain  traditions.  The  ver^-  meaning  of  the 
musical  accents  in  the  book  of  pKslmn  is  unknown. 
Carl  Engel  {Utiiie  of  the  moti  Anctenf  Nation.-,  ch.  vi) 
supposes  that  the  musical  system  of  the  Hebrews,  as 
indce<l  of  nil  the  East,  was  derived  from  the  Assyrians, 
concerning  wbnse  musical  knowledge,  hitherto  unsus- 
pected, much  interesting  intormaiion  has  been  derived 
from  the  scidptures  discovered  by  Mr.  Layani  and  Mr. 
Botta.  It  is  probable  that  David,  who  wsm  musician  as 
well  as  poet,  oimposnl  muxic  for  rhe  use  of  his  psalms 
in  pnhlic  worship.  From  the  stmcture  nf  Hebrew  poe- 
try  ihis  would  necessarily  l<e  a  musical  recitative,  or 
"chant;"  and  as  adnpteil  for  the  use  of  worshipping 
tliotisanils,  it  would  probably  lie  vfry  simple  in  charoe- 
ter.  Whether  the  Jews  had  any  form  of  written  music 
or  not,  or  whether  the  music  of  thtir  Temple  psalms 
was  learned  by  the  ear,  ami  trihlititinally  hande<l  dou  n 
from  generation  to  generation,  is  imkuoirn.  Xerifebily 
no  trace  of  written  music  Kte  iiisN^ldWlfnM^ilt  is 
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to  be  pre8um«l  that  the  music  originally  set  to  David's 
psalms  wuulij  be  perpetuated  from  age  to  age;  and  that 
thcrernre  the  music  to  which  our  Ixird  and  bis  diaeiplea 
sang  the  leaser  Hallel  on  the  **  night  on  which  be  was 
betrayed,"  and  the  munc  to  which  Paul  and  Silas  sang 
their  prison  songs,  would  be  the  old  traditional  Temple 
music  The  tradition  is  that  the  Peregrine  Tone  was 
the  music  to  which  the  lesser  Hallel  was  sung.  All 
this,  however,  is  pure  conjecture.  There  is  not  a  parti- 
cle of  historical  proof  to  throw  light  upon  it.  Nor  is 
thu  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  dispersions  and 
the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  music 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Boaana. 

At  the  dispersion.  Temple-song  ceased.  Bumej-  Bays, 
some  Hebrew  high-priest  being  his  informant, "  that  all 
instrumental,  and  even  vocal  performances  have  been 
banished  from  the  synagogue  ever  since  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem ;  that  the  little  singing  now  in  use  there  is 
an  innovation  and  a  modem  license ;  for  the  Jews^  from 
a  passage  in  one  of  the  propbeta,  think  It  unlawful,  or 
at  least  unfit,  to  sing  or  rejoice  before  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  till  when  they  are  bound  to  mourn  and  repent 
in  silence"  (Ifigt.  of  JUtitic,i,2al).  It  is  probable, how • 
ever,  that  although  at  the  dispersion  the  Temple  music 
waa  forever  silenced,  yet  that  synagogue  worship  would 
be  apeedily  reatmed,  and  tbat,  as  far  as  possible,  its  ser- 
▼icea  would  be  baaed  upon  the  old  Temple  prayers  and 
paalms,  and  that  the  tnditimal  melodies  of  the  latter 
would  be  sung  to  them. 

The  first  recorded  uninspired  psalmody  of  t  he  syna- 
gogue is  not  earlier  than  the  10th  century,  when  Saa- 
diah  Gaon  flret  introduced  rhyme  into  Hebrew  poetry. 
On  this  subject,  see  Prayem  nf  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
ptne  ItroflitfS,  leith  Kngliih  Tratuliriwn,  by  the  Rev. 
I>.  A.de  Sola;  Steinscbncider,  JeiniA  (Land.  1837); 
Chariai,  JetcM  f.it./rom  thn  Stk  to  tke  19ik  Cmhtry,  ch. 
xviii. 

No  existing  Jewish  melodies  can  be  proved  to  be  of 
any  antii)iiiry,  compared  with  some  Christian  melodies. 
Purely  irailiiionsl,  their  origin  is  onknown.  The  ut- 
most that  can  be  said  is  that  for  some  four  or  five  cen- 
turies they  have  been  handed  down  mtmorittr.  As  we 
possess  them  they  are  unmistakably  modem  In  thdr 
ti>rms;  but  then  it  is  pos»ble  that  beneath  these  mod- 
em forms  there  may  be  a  very  ancient  substance.  The 
Iter.  D.  A,  de  Sola  {AruMnt  JUtlodiet  of  tke  Liturgy  of 
the  Spanith  and  Poriugutte  Jemt)  says  that  a  tradition 
exists  that  the  "  Birchat  Cohanim"  is  identical  with  the 
melody  used  in  the  Temple  for  the  blearing  of  the  priests 
(Numb,  vi,  22-26),  and  that  it  is  supported  by  great 
probalulity,  almost  amounting  to  direct  proof.  The 
**Song  of  Moaea"  ia  also  suppoaed  to  be  the  mehMty 
sang  by  Miriam.  But  this  is  pure  conjecture.  See  also 
Humonides,  ch.  xiv,  §  14;  Lightfoot,  TempU  Service; 
Bingham,  Antiquitiet,  vol.  xiv;  Carl  Engel,  Mtuic  of 
the  mott  A  ncimt  S'atiotu,  ch.  vi. 

In  the  Sept.  the  word  f'/tvoc  and  its  cognates  are 
and  as  repreaentinft  several  Hebrew  words;  but  in  al- 
most every  case  the  reference  la  to  songs  of  praise  or 
thanksgiving  to  God.  In  the  New  Test,  this  is  the  in- 
Tarisble  usage  nf  the  terms. 

In  the  Christian  Scriptures  very  little  is  said  con- 
cerning Mcretl  song.  Matthew  and  Mark  very  touch- 
inply  record  the  conformity  of  our  Lnrd,  not  to  any 
divine  command,  but  to  a  traditional  custom,  when  be 
and  his  disciples,  after  the  institution  of  the  Supper, 
"sang  n  hymn"  (i^i'^ffoiTtc)  before  they  went  out  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives  (Matt,  xxvi,  80;  Mark  xiv,  26). 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  what  was  sung  on 
this  occasion  was  the  latter  part  of  the  Halle],  the  usual 
Passover  psalms  of  thanksgiving  (Psa.  cxv-cxviii). 
See  Hai.lkl.  When  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned 
at  Philippi, "  at  midnight  they  prayed  and  sang  praises 
unto  God"  (eftrow  riof  dtov.  Acta  xtI,  3&).  Whether 
what  they  were  aome  of  the  ancient  psalms  or 
^ontaneooa  ntterances  of  adoration  aod  wotihip  we 


have  no  means  of  determining.  See  Htms.  In  he 
epistles  to  the  Ephesians  (v,  19)  and  to  the  rnlfiini 
(iii,  Ifi),  the  apoef  le  Paul  ren^ises  and  enjoins  the  mt 
oTaacrcdaung.  So  doea  the  apostle  James  (v,  18).  K- 
chaelis  and  others  suppose  that  such  passages  as  Am  n. 
24-30  are  fragments  of  apoatolic  bymua.  The  Afuca- 
lypee  conuins  aome  of  the  most  magnificent  bunts  of 
worship-song.  In  the  passages  just  cit«d  of  Efdiesian 
and  Colossians  the  spostle  enjoins  the  use  of  hymns  in 
the  social  worship  of  Christians,  classing  than  wiib 
psalms  and  spiritual  songs  (^>aX/ioif  Koi  r/itwr  rm 
^<iTc  irvtvftarucait).  In  what  rdailon  these  stood  la 
each  other  ia  a  question  which  haa  nccationed  conadcf- 
able  diflereoeea  of  opinion.  Acconling  to  aoine,  the  d» 
tinction  between  them  was  one  of  tvbjeet;  accocdiagts 
others,  it  was  merely  one  of  form,  having  respect  to  Ike 
manner  in  which  they  were  sung;  while  others  coo- 
lend  that  the  louret  whence  they  were  derived,  and  ibc 
general  character  of  the  compontion,  determined  tbf 
difference  between  them.  Under  tbeae  kadii^ 
ions,  endless  differences  of  minor  opinion  have  ben  ad- 
vocated. Of  those  who  adopt  the  first  opinion  b  St 
Jerome,  who  thinks  that  the  hymn  was  devoted  to  tla 
celebration  of  the  divine  majesty  and  goodness,  that 
psalm  was  occupied  with  theme*  of  an  ethical  nstun. 
and  that  the  apiritual  ode  waa  occupied  with  tlui^ 
above,  and  tba  subtle  diacusaion  of  the  concert  of  tki 
world,  and  tfae  order  and  coitcord  of  creatioa  (Coanm. 
M  Ej^.  r,  19),  Others,  again,  wbo  hold  tbe  aane  p»- 
eral  view  state  tbe  difference  thus:  Tbe  paalm  bdonp 
to  ethics;  the  hymn,  as  setting  forth  tbe  [naiacBorGsd 
for  redemption,  to  theoli^y;  and  the  ode,  as  celebnt- 
ing  the  works  of  God  in  creation  and  pmvidcDce,  to 
natural  science  (Thomauus,  In  PnrfutionHmt,  p. 
All  this,  however,  ia  purely  arbitral^-.  Tbe  secmd 
opinioo  was  held  hy  Aogmtiue,  BanI,  Hilaiy,  and  otb- 
ers  of  the  Christian  fathers,  and  has  been  adopted  bj 
several  in  more  recent  times.  By  some  wbo  take  ikb 
view,  the  diMincticm  is  supposed  to  He  in  this,  that  the 
il^fioi  were  compoaitions  which  were  chanted  to  \ht 
accompaniment  of  an  instrument,  tbe  ^loXnjpMF,  tbt 
I  iftvot  songs  of  adoration  uttered  by  the  roice  alone,  aoJ 
I  the  ^Sai,  abort  chanta  uttered  also  only  hj-  the  voict 
(Augustine,  JEmirmf.  i»  Pta.  m/  BariL  Hag;  Im  Ail 
zartx;  Greg.NyaB.  7V.«iM  Aa£Ku^cb.ui,eCe.);  whiSt 
otben  think  that  the  diatinetios  ia  to  be  detmained 
reference  to  the  Hebrew  termliHdogy  Q'>ntc}.  C^nXTE, 
B*<%nr,  which  ia  in  fact  determining  nothing,  as  tkt 
distinction  between  thcae  ia  itaelf  entirdv 
The  third  opinion  la  that  of  Beaa  (Ifw,  Tern,  ad  be) 
and  Groliin  (Coaumf.  ad  Matt,  zm^  SO,  «t  h.  L) ;  tbty 
think  that  by  paalms  are  dcrignitcd  the  sKred  mmp 
bearing  that  name  collectively  in  the  Old-Teat,  caaoa; 
by  hymnt  such  extcmporai?  songs  of  praise  as  we  bin 
in  the  utterances  of  Deborah,  Hannah,  Zacbariab,  sod 
Maty,  and  such  as  the  apostle  and  his  companioa  naf, 
in  the  prison  at  Philippi ;  and  by  ode*  premeditated  tea- 
positions  of  a  iDore  elaborate  nature  and  alricter  ftm 
than  hymns.  To  thia,  in  the  general,  moat  BubaeqaeM  in- 
quirers have  given  their  consent ;  only  some  think  thM 
the  term  "  psalms"  ahonld  not  be  restricted  to  tbe  cmi- 
poeitions  bearing  that  name  in  the  Old  Tew.,  but  thivIA 
be  extended  to  all  of  a  similar  character  which  mi^i 
be  composed  for  the  uae  of  the  Church  in  Uier  tiow: 
and  that  by  **  spiritual  odes"  arc  to  be  nndeiHood  ipedf- 
ically  all  sacred  songa^  of  whatever  kind,  compoaed  br 
apecial  inspiration  of  the  Hnly  Gboat  (^cannvrafV 
The  former  of  these  modifications  la  remteted  bIbM 
imperative  by  1  Cor,  xiv.  26;  and  the  latter  br  tW 
general  sense  of  the  adjective  irvtv/tartK^^  in  the  Bt« 
Test.  Not  a  few,  despairing  of  satisfactorily  disoini- 
nating  thcae  three  kinds  of  sacred  song,  have  comeniM 
that  the  apoatle  meivly  accumulates  terms  for  the  aalu 
of  force,  and  that  no  diatinclion  between  then  is  tu  h 
sought  (Clem.  Alex.  Pudog.iu  4,  p.  666;  Ovicw^  h 

Koi.  trmai  BammOHdii  A^S(.^jAi9LcMsii  bat  thu 
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otiose  method  of  dispoaing  ot  tba  difficulty  hu  been 
tcpMliatcd  bgr  moM. 

Ai  to  thejbrm  ia  whteh  thcM  eariy  hyam  <^  the 
Church  were  omnpoMd,  we  have  no  meuM  of  even 
approaching  a  certain  concluaion.  Among  ttit  Jewish 
Christiana  th«  chanting  of  the  paalou  was  TaniiliaT,  and 
it  would  be  easy  fur  them  to  cocapaae  hymna  that  could 
he  «ang  to  ttieir  accufltomed  tunee;  but  with  the  Gen- 
tile cop  verts  ic  woiUd  be.  apmewhat  different.  Among 
the  Graeka  and  Bdomiis  poetry  had  fixed  metrical  forms, 
to  which  the  tuiwa  of  the  Hetwewa  eouU  not  be  adapted. 
There  ta  no  reaaon,  however,  to  believe  that  the  early 
OentUe  Chrislians  followed  these  metrical  forms  in  their 
sacred  poetry.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Christian  song 
extant — the  hymn  to  Christ,  preserved  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria;  the  evening  hymn,  referred  to  by  BaMl  as 
in  bis  time  very  ancient,  handed  down  from  the  fathers 
{D€  Spir,  Same,  c  29);  and  the  morning  hymn,  which 
kaa  been  inewpotated  with  the  liturgy  of  the  Chiuch 
•r  England — hare  no  traces  of  a  metrinl  chaiieter,  but 
mn,  like  the  Kbitcal  hymns,  adapted  only  for  being 
chanted  in  recitati^'e  with  a  few  and  umple  cadences. 
("  Primiliva  ecclesia  ita  psallebst  ut  mmlico  Hexu  vocia 
faceret  psallentem  reannare,  ita  ut  pmnuntianti  vicinior 
eveC  quam  eanenti,"  Isiilor.  Hupal.  De  Kid,  Offie.  i,  6.) 
S«eh  ainging  wmM  no  doubt  be  pew  to  the  Gentile 
oravertA,  but  it  would  be  speedily  learned ;  and  as  they 
probably  had  very  ItiUe  sacred  mnsic  of  their  own,  they 
wnultl  hail  with  delight  this  accession  to  their  sources 
of  enjiiynienl,  which  served  st  the  same  time  as  a  vehicle 
of  the  devotiantl  feeling  that  had  been  kindled  within 
them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  1  Cor.  xtii  we 
bare  an  apostolic  hymn,  and  in  Eph.v,  14;  I  Tim.  ill, 
IS;  James  i,  17;  Ker.  i,  6,  6;  xv,  S,  etc,  fragments  of 
hymna  aiing  ia  the  apoKoUe  chuiehee;  but  thb  ia  men 
ennjeecvre,  though  not  without  some  probalulity. 

The  early  Christians  used  the  Jewish  psalms  in  their 
warshipi,  which  would  almost  certainly  be  sung  to  their 
traditiuiial  Temple  music  O.  B.  Martini  says  {Storia 
■ieiia  Mmsiea,  i,S&l):  "This  is  the  Hebrew  chant  of  the 
naaloaadies  which  ever  since  the  time  of  David  and  Sol- 
onwn  has  been  transmitted  from  (me  generation  to  m* 
•cb«V  and  [therefore}  goes  beyond  tbe  first  half  of  the 
first  age  ef  the  Church.  These  have  not  materially 
varied,  but  hare  been  aabstantially  preserved  by  the 
Hebrew  nation.  Is  it  not,  then,  sufficient  to  convince 
MS  that  the  apostles — who  were  bom  Hebrews,  brought 
up  in  the  eustoma  of  their  nation,  wont  to  frequent  the 
Temple  and  engage  in  tbe  pra3^rs  and  dirine  praises 
tberein  leeiied— should  letain  the  tame  method  and  use 
tbe  suae  chants  with  which  the  people  used  to  respond 
to  the  Levitical  choir."  FArkd  {GetekitAle  der  Mu$ik, 
ii,  188)  says:  *'This  mode  of  reading  the  Scriptures 
with  cantilatiim  or  chant  has  been  adopted  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  from  the  Temple,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
the  mode  of  chanting  the  colleciA,  responses,  etc."  See 
also  Dr.  SaalsebUtx,  GetelucMie  vnd  WiirdiffHi^  der  Mu- 
sikbeidtm  HehrMem,  §  61. 

Thna,  while  the  destruction  of  the  Tem|^  and  the 
disperasosi  of  the  Jews  suspeuded  Jewish  worship,  the 
singing  of  the  psalms  and  the  traditions  of  their  meln- 
diea  would  be  preserved  in  the  Christian  Chnrch.  If, 
therefore,  we  possess  any  vestiges  of  Jewish  music  at 
all,  thcnr  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ambmsian  or  Gregorian 
luoea.  '  The  Ker.  J.  W.  Blakesley  ( A'oni-  Months  in  Al- 
t/eriti.  p.  9C)  visited  a  synagogue  in  Algiers,  and  was 
mrpriaed  to  And  that "  the  air  to  which  the  psalms  were 
chanted  coincided  almoot  exactly  with  one  of  the  Gre- 
porian  tonca."  Hardly  can  we  suppose  that  the  early 
Cbiistians  either  originated  a  new  music  or  adopted 
besttacn  music 

We  have  no  record  of  the  tnimdnclion  into  the  Chris, 
tian  Church  of  uninspired  hymnody.  It  would  be  only 
my  gnulnally  that  Onek  hymna,'  with  cmre^mnding 
muaie^  woaM  come  intn  use.  At  first,  piohahly.  Chris- 
tian hynms  would  he  little  more  than  centos  of  the  He- 
ar aritngeliral  imitaliima  of  thtm,  or  eom- 
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positionB  after  thur  model  —  the  angels'  song  at  the 
nativity,  and  the  songs  of  Zaebaiias  and  Simeon  leading 
the  way.  The  eariiest  Cbrisdan  hymns  aeem  to  have 
been  simple  gtoriOcatiom  of  Christ. 

Eusebius  intimatea  that  private  individuals  wrote 
bymtts  to  Christ  as  God,  which  were  generally  sung 
(H.  E.  V,  88;  vii,  -J4;  ii,  17).  In  bis  letter  to  Trajan, 
Pliny  says, "  The  Christiana  are  accnslominl  to  sing  al- 
ternately between  themselves,  and  to  praise  Christ  as 
a  god"  (Pliny,  i^Dtsf.  lib,  x,  ep,  S9),  alluding  probably 
to  the  Obtria  i»  Excdiii,  the  morning  hymn  of  the 
eariy  Church, 

I'he  earliest  extant  fragment  of  Greek  hymnody  is 
found  in  the  Padagoga  uf  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {0pp. 
p.  812,  818,  Potter's  ed.).  Bunsen  Bay^  however,  that 
this  was  never  used  in  tbe  public  worship  of  the  Church 
(Ckristianitf  amd  Mankind,  ii,  156). 

Three  early  Christian  hymns  are  preserved  in  the 
venerable  Alexandrian  H&  aa  an  appendix  to  the  Old- 
Test,  paalma  Tbe  first  is  tbe  morning  hymn  of  the 
primitive  Church,  eommenong  with  the  introductory 
verse  of  the  nativity  song  of  the  angels,  hence  called 
the  Angelical  Doxolf^.  It  is  found  in  the  lituigy  of 
the  Greek  Church,  whence,  about  the  year  880,  it  was 
transferred  by  Hilary  to  the  communion  service  of  the 
Latin  Church;  thenoe  again  to  tbe  communion  tervica 
of  the  Eiiglisb  Church. 

The  other  two  are  another  abort  morning  hymn  In 
which  the  verse  occurs,  "Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  keep 
ns  this  day  without  sin,"  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 
Te  Dtum ;  and  an  evening  psalm,  coniiating  of  a  cento 
of  ven^  of  the  Old-Test,  psalms. 

Besides  these,  there  is  an  evening  hymn  of  the  Greek 
Christiana,  "V^foc  tov  \vxyueov,  the  "  Hymn  of  the 
Kindling  of  tbe  Lampy"  corresponding  to  the  "  Are  Ua> 
ria"  hymna  of  Italy ;  concerning  which  Basil  says,  it  ia 
"  so  ancient  that  he  knows  not  who  is  tbe  aothnr  of  it" 
(Bingham,  bk,  xiii,  ch.  v,  %  &,  6). 

The  Ttr  Sanctut,  or  Seraphic  Hymn,  also  belongs  to 
the  first  three  centuries,  and  is  found  in  almost  all  the 
ancient  liuirgie&  It  is  little  more  than  the  Trisagium 
of  the  seraphim  in  Isa.  tL  tiea  Palmer,  On^jnn  Litnr- 
ffica,  ii,  126, 

These  arc  the  only  fragments  of  Greek  hymnody  that 
have  been  pTeser\-ed  to  us.  Of  course  they  are  rhyth- 
mical, and  would  require  a  rhythmical  tune  or  chant. 
Much  of  eariy  Chrisdan  song  was  probably  antiphonsl 
(Socrates,  H.  E.  vi,  8 ;  Theodoret,  H.  E.  ii,  24 ;  as  also 
Hahn,  CTs&er  dm  Geianff  in  der  SyritcMen  Kirche,  p.  64). 

The  hymnody  of  the  Syrian  churches  was  much 
more  oo{noMi  tYiVf  bad  an  ampler  music  and  poeu 
of  higher  insfrfntlon,  Ita  inrention  ia  attriboted  by 
Ephraon  Syms  to  the  Gnostic  Bardesanea  (tfoM.  ad 
Hartt,  fA,  quoted  by  Dr.  Buigess  in  his  Inttod.  to  the 
Stlrfi  Mtlrieal  Hymns  and  HomHiei  of  Ephraem  Syrut, 
p.  80).  Metres  wen  called  after  his  name.  Next  to 
him  as  an  author  of  Syrian  hymnody  stands  his  eon 
Harmonius,  who  is  said  to  hare  inrented  new  metres. 
Ephraem  Syms  flourished  in  the  4th  centniy.  For  an 
account  of  hts  contributions,  see  Burgess,  Metrical 
Hymtu,  and  Introduction.  The  Bettedlctine  preface  to 
the  works  of  Ephraem  Syms,  vol.  v,  says :  "  While  the 
Greeks  reducetl  their  ssCTed  hymnology  to  about  eight 
tunes,  and  to  this  day  confine  themselTes  to  these  lim- 
its, the  Syrians  expiate  on  276,  which  their  ecclesiae* 
lical  books  exhibit  here  and  there,  inscribing  the  proper 
tones  at  the  banning  of  indiridnal  bymns."  The 
Syrians  are  said  to  have  posaeeied  a  hymnologj'  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  hymns. 

Great  use  was  made  of  hymnody  by  the  early  her- 
etics; by  the  Gnostic  Bardesanea,  who  endeavored  to 
supersede  the  Hebrew  Psalter  by  one  of  his  own,  con- 
taining also  IM  psalms  (Theodoret,  Hmrt,  Ft^  209); 
by  PanI  of  Samoaato,  who  largely  beguiled  the  fliithful 
liy  his  captivating  hymns  and  music  (EuseUus,  H.  K. 
rii.80);  by  the  Donatista  in  AlHca,  Wii7adiuiteiilh«ir 
hymna  to  common  airs  of  a  ^^SSS^ii 
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ter,  tfaeraby  niflatntng  the  euthusUsm  of  the  people  m 
witli  a  trumpet  (Auguuine,  Cm/cm.);  and  by  Alius, 
whu  made  tbe  ureefs  uf  (^instaotiiM^  mDund  with 
ballailB  written  to  well-known  aod  MducUvt  mclodiea, 
jHuig  ill  turchlight  procetNoiu, 

Patristic  notices  of  eariy  ChriBtiaii  hymnology  are 
very  DumenNis;  our  Umita  forlud  more  than  mere  ref- 
erence to  «  few,  in  addlliun  to  tboae  afacady  given. 
>  JimOii  Hvtyr,  ApoL  ti;  Tertuliian,  ApoL  etmira  Gmt. 
'  c.  99 ;  De  A  nitna,  c.3;  D*  Jrjmio ;  Cyprian,  Epia.  ad 
JJoaat. :  Origen,  CofUra  Cttt,  lib.  viii,  c  67 ;  Eusebius, 
JI.  E.  lib.  ii,  c.  17;  lib.  v,  0.28;  lib.  vii,  c  24:  lib.  viii, 
c  9 ;  ^ poU.  Cotul.  lib.  xx,  c  67 ;  Athanasius,  Ep.  7,  ad 
Lett.;  Basil  In  Ptatnw;  Ureguty  of  Nyasa,  P§a.  ii; 
Jerome,  Comm.  Epk.  lib.  iii,  c.  6;  Epitt.  17,  ad  Mar- 
eelL ;  Epigt.  ad  Uxorrm,  lib.  ii,  c.  8 ;  Ambrose,  lltxam, 
lib.  iii,  c  &;  Augustine,  ConftMt.  lib.  ix,  sec.  14, 15,  81 ; 
lib.  X,  sec 49.  GO;  Cbrysoetom,  (Tm  rAe  41sf  Pwta,-  Hil- 
ary, quolMl  by  Kiigbam,  bk.  xiii,  ch.  v,  §  7.  also 
Neander,  Kurtz,  and  other  Church  biaturies;  Uilman, 
Hi^.  of  Ckritliam/g,  vol.  iii,  bk.  ii,  cb.  iii,  iv.  See  also 
Deyling,  IJipm  a  Chrittiattit  decantandi,  06m.  Stic  m, 
430 ;  Walch.  De  llyvmi*  Eod.  A pottoL  (1787) ;  llilliger, 
lie  FmiL  Ugnm.  algne  Odor.  Sae,  Diterimine  (Viteb. 
1720) ;  tierbeit,  Dt  Caidu  a  Munca  a  Primo  EccL  Stafu 
vtqtie  ad  Pratm$  Ttmpitf  (Damb.  et  Frib.  1774,  2  vols. 
4to);  Binghsm,  AntiquUitt,  bk.  xiv,  ch.  ii;  Work*,  iv, 
447  s(). ;  Kbeiiiweld,  CkriitL  A  rcAdologie,  p.  262.  For 
collections  and  spedmens  of  ancient  hymns,  see  Poe<a 
Uraci  Chrittiatd,  una  swn  Homeridt  Centombia  ex 
(iattelor.  Pair.  0pp.  eoUecH  i»  unm  Gjfmnai.  Soe.  Jet» 
(Paris,  1609) ;  Maggi,  8am  Himm  eht  ti  bfigtmo  im  tutio 
amo  nelia  SuiOa  Chiemi  (Venet,  1667);  ftymm  EccUtia 
t-  Bretiano  Paritiaui  (Oxon.  1888);  [Faber]  Ngmu 
teantlated  frtm  the  Parisian  Breviary  (Lnnd.  1889); 
Daniel,  Tketaunu  Hj/nmohgicu*  (UaL  et  Upe.  1841-66, 
8  vols.) ;  Burgees,  Seltel  Metrical  Hjfmni  and  llomiHet 
u/EpAraem  Syrtu  (Load.  1868);  Trench,  Sacred  /Attin 
poetry  (ibid.  1849) ;  lln.  Barrett  Browning,  Tke  Greet 
CMalian  Poets  (ibid.  1868).    See  Htmkoukjv. 

PSALMODY,  CvBtSTiAH.  Those  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  use  of  hymns  in  public  worship  interpret  as  sa- 
cred songs  only  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  restrict  the 
term  to  the  singing  ef  metrical  versions  of  tbe  Psalms 
to  short,  umple  airs.  They  do  this  on  the  grounil  that 
psalm-einging  alone  was  practiced  in  Jewish  worship, 
and  that  among  tbe  evUMt  Chrittiaot  tbe  only  aacred 
■cmga  were  the  I^Hdms.  I^mody,  thus  inteipfcted, 
meana  the  singing  of  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  to 
abort,  simple  airs. 

The  service  of  tbe  primitive  Christian  Chorcb  usu- 
ally began  with  reading,  or  with  the  singing  of  psalms. 
Tbe  charge  of  Pliny  tbe  Younger  against  the  Chris- 
tiana was  that  they  sang  psalms  to  Christ  **quni  Deo." 
No  authentic  leoonl,  iH.wever,  exists  of  tbe  kind  of 
nelodiea  sung  to  the  psalms  tboae  andent  Chris- 
dans,  nor  are  we  to  understand  that  their  psalmody  was 
performed  in  one  course  at  the  opening  of  the  service, 
but  rather  that  they  atTorded  a  most  agreeable  and  de- 
lightful introduction  to  the  ser\-ice,  through  which  they 
were  intenpersed,  probably  very  much  as  hymns  are  in 
modem  Christian  aervicc.  Nor  were  tbe  Psalms  the 
only  aacred  aonga  employed  in  tin  aenrica  of  the  early 
Church.  SeeHTMiiou>oT;HiiBic;  Pomrr.  Ptalmody 
was  always  esteemed  a  considerable  part  of  devotion  in 
the  Christian  Church.  The  service  of  the  early  Church 
usually  opened  with  psalmody;  but  the  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitnlions  prescribes. first  the  reading  of 
the  Old  Test.,  and  then  the  Psalms.  The  scr\-ice  was 
naually-perfenncdinthestuidingpoataie;  and  as  to  tbe 
manner  of  pronundalimi,  tbe  plain  song  was  aometimcs 
used,  being  a  gentle  inflection  of  the  voice,  not  much 
dlRerant  from  reading,  like  the  cbant  in  cathedrals;  at 
other  times  more  artifldsl  compositions  were  used,  like 
our  anthems.  As  to  the  persons  ooncemed  in  singi'i^'T 
sometimes  a  siiif^e  perwtn  qang  alone,  but  the  most  au- 
ciani  and  general  praciKC.  of  iba.C^nfeh  wiu  for  ^\ 


wbnle  amemMy  to  iinUe  wUb  one  heart  nd  -niee  ia 
celebrating  tiie  ptaisea  of  God.  JUtcr  n  time  atamto 
psalmody  was  introduced,  when  tbe  coagrcgatfcn,  (5- 
viding  themselves  into  two  pait%  rcpcatol  the  pestaM 
by  coursea,  vene  for  verse,  one  in  reaponae  to  another, 
and  not,  as  formerly,  all  together.  The  mode  of  siap^ 
all  together  was  called  ayaapbony,  while  tba  abcrMic 
mode  was  termed  antipbooy,  and  in  tbe  Wcat  m^ssai 
ria,  tbe  singing  by  resfMoaala.  Tbk  latter  naaarr 
of  cfwducting  tbe  pealmipdy  originated  in  tbe  EsNtii 
Church,  a^d  is  attrihutMl  to  bishop  Ignai  ins  of  Aatiorfa, 
who  flourished  in  the  cariy  part  lif  the  2d  cenlaiT.  It 
passed  uito  the  Western  in  the  lime  of  Ambraar,  btdup 
of  Uilan.  But  in  a  short  time  ant^emd  (q.r.)iii^ 
iog  became  tbe  general  practice  of  the  whole  Cbnb, 
and  the  eccleriaa^cal  historian  Soemica  iafotms  as  ikat 
the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger  and  hiasistaBvae 
accustomed  to  sing  alternate  hymns  together  crtiT 
morning  in  the  royal  palace.  Augustine  was  dstjdy 
affected  on  hearing  tbe  Ambroaian  Chant  at  Htlan,  mi 
describes  his  feelings  in  these  words :  "  The  vuces  fcvd 
in  at  my  ears,  truth  was  distilled  into  ny  bean,  ssd 
the  affection  of  piety  overflowed  in  sweet  tears  sf  jw.* 
EoaAius  tells  us  that  Ambnae  Imngbt  hw  Cunam  mi- 
odiea  to  Hilan  ftom  Aotiocb.  ■  Tbeae  AmbroaiaB  wA- 
dies,  and  the  mode  of  ibeir  performance  by  eaasaicil 
Mngers,  continued  in  tbe  Western  Church  till  the  tint 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  devvtedly  anlraa  ia  ibt 
cultivation  of  sacred  music,  having  been  the  int  Is  ia- 
troduce  singing -schools  at  Kome.  Gregory  sepsnttd 
tbe  dMntcn  from  the  derical  order,  and  cxchasKed  ikt 
Ambnsian  Chant  for  a  style  of  singing  named,  aittt 
himself,  tbe  Gregorian  Ckanl  (q.  v.),  besides  intradaciBf 
musical  notation  by  Roman  letters 

It  seema  to  be  a  point  fully  established  that  solifikx 
nal  singing,  and,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins  eramden  it. 
the  commencement  of  Church  mnsic,  originated  ia  ikc 
churches  of  the  East,  particalarly  t  boee  Antioch,  C*- 
sarea,  atul  Constanrinople.  Ttte  Greek  fatbm,  Bkd 
and  Chr}-soatum,  were  tbe  original  iBstitwlen  «(  ike 
choral  servioe  in  their  respertiTe  cbuebcih  Fran  de 
East  Ambrose  carried  it  to  Milan,  whence  it  was  tnt»- 
ferred  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  passed  into  Franc*',  UtN 
many,  and  Britain.  Pope  Damasus  ordained  the  shff> 
nate  sinf^g  of  the  Psalms,  along  with  Ibe  GJsrw 
Patri  and  J/alMnjak;  m  A.D.  884,  Siricioa  intredaetd 
tbe  Anthem;  in  A.I>.  507,  SymBwcbw  apyoiatrd  ike 
Gloria  m  Ertebn  to  be  sung;  and  in  A.D.  CM  tke 
Gregorian  Chant  was  brought  into  use.  When  Grtf- 
or>-,  in  A-D.  620,  sent  his  chant  into  Britain,  mck 
was  the  opposition  manifested  to  its  inlroduttka 
into  the  Church  that  J30O  of  the  cler^gy  fell  in  the  ts- 
mult  which  ensued ;  and  it  was  not  until  fifty  r«sn 
after,  when  pope  Titalian  sent  Theodore  the  Gicek  n 
SU  tbe  vacant  aae  of  Canterbury,  that  Ibe  British  dofr 
were  prevailed  upon  to  admit  the  cathedral  scrriee  la 
accordance  with  the  Rnmish  ritual.  BewdeatbepsalB^ 
which  had  been  used  from  the  earliest  timca,  and sben 
doxologies  and  hymns  consisting  of  verse*  from  Ibc 
Holy  Scriplures,  spiritual  songs,  espectally  these  firm 
Ambrose  of  Milsn  and  Hilary  of  Poiiiei*,  came  to  be 
need  in  public  worship  in  the  Western  Church.  The 
Te  fJemm,  often  atykd  "the  Song  of  St.  Ambraat'  is 
generally  suppnaed  to  bare  been  composed  jeinily  by  hia 
and  St.  Aagnstine  early  in  the  4tb  ceaturr,  thot^b  sn*- 
bishop  Unber  ascribes  it  to  Micetiur,  and  rapposM  it  sot 
to  have  been  composed  (ill  about  A.I).  608;  CoiMderablt 
opposition,  it  is  true,  was  manifested  to  the  iatmdadioa 
of  such  mere  human  compositions  into  divine  aunliili 
bat  tbe  unobJectionaUe  purity  of  thrir  ai  ill  iim  ills  W 
to  their  adoption  by  many  ehurchea.  The  cempUa^ 
however,  began  to  be  raised  that  Church  ranaie  had  de- 
viated from  its  ancient  simplicity.  It  was  cofiedaMy 
objected  thst  secular  mnsic,  or  an  Imitation  of  the  Kfkt 
Hint  or  the  theatre,  wi-  iiiri  '-liiLi  tl  in  tbe  ilervliiiM 
j  at  the  Chufcb,   ]l  was  aJw-  flijwted  that  nan  ngHt 
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mnm  moA  nwwiug;  tlwRby  phasing  tbe  e«,  irl^boat 
iMMOfC  tbe  afliectiom  of  the  mmiL  Ttaua  the  Egyptian 
abbot  Pambo,  tn  tbe  4tb  century,  inragbed  aguiwt  tbe 
intfuductioQ  of  heathen  melodica  into  the  psalmody  of 
the  Church.  About  thi«  time  Church  made  began  to 
be  cukiTaied  mure  according  to  rule.  In  addttimi  to 
the  I'aalter  and  canonical  aingen^  Church  choriateis 
were  appointed,  who  mu«  aometiiw  aluBe,  eometimee 
intecehangeablr  with  the  cbdia  of  tbe  oongt^tion. 
In  tbe  4th  Mntury  the  emton  began  to  be  introduced 
into  aonie  eburriiea  of  having  a  Atglt  penon  lead  the 
paahDody,  who  began  the  verae,  and  the  people  joined 
Itim  in  the  doee.  See  AcBoence;  Uypopsalma. 
Thia  iadividaat  waa  called  tbe  pAomuetu  or  prtcaiior, 
aiid  be  ia  mentioned  by  Atbanariua  as  exisdng  in  hie 
time  in  tbe  Church  of  Alexandria.  But  diffieultiea  and 
Abiisen  anae  ftnm  the  growing  ne^eet  of  miincalcaki- 
vatkm;  and,  with  a  view  of  natoring  pofalio  deoency 
and  order,  tbe  Council  of  I^odioea,  in  the  .year  S88, 
conaadered  it  neoenary  to  fbrtdd  the  laity  to  sing  in 
chorah  at  all,  except  in  certain  simple  chants  of  a  pop- 
ular description.  One  prindpal  reasoa  was  probably 
iha  adaption  by  the  Arians  of  bymnob^  as  a  means 
of  qmaiUng  tb^  heresy.  At  first  tbe  diOeulty  had 
liaao  oreeeooe  by  pro?iding  similar  compositions  Ibr 
.Ihe  MTtbodox.  Augustine  himaelf  made  a  psalm  of 
aiany  parts,  in  imitation  of  tbe  119th,  to  preserve  bis 
|Mple  from  the  erron  of  the  Donatists.  Hilary  and 
Ambcose  likewise  made  many  byrowi,  which  were  sung 
in  their  reflective  churches.  (A  comfrfete  collection  of 
all  the  ancient  hymns,  etc,  in  use  in  tbe  dilTcicnt  ser- 
vioea  of  tbe  Bomish  Church  has  been  published  by  Uei^ 
naana  Adalbert  Daniel,  entitled  Tkmnm  SfmHohgien, 
ct&  [  Halle,  IMlactl.) 

Down  to  the  Bcfurmation,  the  music  of  the  Church 
waa  thus  pretty  much  snirendered  to  the  clei)[y  and 
rmiaed  musiciana,  and  there  were  obstades  besitks  the 
n»ere  ordinances  of  tbe  Church.  The  words  of  the  songs 
wen  in  I^n,  a  tangm  fordgn  to  the  people.  The 
masse  waa  of  a  natun  so  elabonialy  eomi^ex  that  none 
could  take  part  in  it  anleas  they  had  stwUed  music  as  a 
aeieDce.  Yet  psalmody  waa  not  entirdy  lost  during  the 
dailc  agefc  The  study  of  sacred  music  reodved  peculiar 
attentioa  in  the  6th  century,  schools  for  instruction  in 
thia  important  art  having  been  established  and  patron* 
ized  by  Gregory  the  Great,  onder  whom  they  obuiued 
great  edebri^.  Vmn  these  sdioola  originated  the  fa- 
laoaa  Ungorian  Chan^  which  the  dwir  and  people  sang 
in  ■niaoik  Sadi  sdioda  lapSiQy  inenased  in  number, 
and  at  length  beeaaw  cemmon  ia  varioua  parts  of  Eu- 
toptt  particularly  in  France  and  Germany.  The  prior, 
or  priadpal,  of  theoe  schools  was  held  in  high  estimai  ion, 
and  poasessed  extensive  infonnation.  In  the  8th  cen- 
tury pope  Adrian,  in  retoni  for  tbe  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  Quriemai^  in  making  him  emperor 
of  tlM  West,  atipidated  Cor  the  intradnclion  (tf  the  Gre* 
gorian  Chant  into  tbe  GallieChnreh;  and  the  eotpemr, 
liaTiog  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  wheis  hie  kept  Easier  with 
the  pope,  reerived  Aom  the  banda  of  bU  holiness  the 
Koown  Ami^ikoinity,  which  ha  promised  to  introduce 
into  his  dominiona.  About  the  end  of  this  century  all 
oppoaiiion  to  cathedral  muno  ceased,  and  for  several 
cantnries  thersafker  Chmcb  mode  underwent  little  or 
no  change  in  the  Oinrch  of  Kome.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  however,  that  from  the  8th  till  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  not  only  was  it  considered  a  necessary 
part  nf  clerical  education  to  understand  tbe  principles 
of  hamKmy  and  tbe  rudiments  of  dnging,  but  the  dergy 
were  generally  proficients  both  in  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal atwdc 

In  tbe  Eastern  Church,  where  sacred  morie,  as  we 
bBvaacen,  hadiiaori^n,th«naraiein  the  8th  century 
a  nnnrfcable  mn,  John  of  Daniseas  (q.  v.),  who  was 
aec  only  a  noted  ttMolngian,  bat  a  most  accomplidied 
flMsiclan.  On  aeconat  of  hia  gnat  aldll  in  the  art  of 
nc^  aud^  ha  wm  nsuidly  atykd  JMorfM  To  this 
MMlHatar  of  node  tha  Eamn  ^bairii  is  indebted 


for  thoss  beautiful  drs  to  which  tha  pHhns  of  Darid 
are  suug  in  our  day.  The  Gntk  warA  i^XXm  b  ^ 
plied  auKH^  the  Grseks  of  modem  times  exdudvdy  to 
sacred  mudc,  which  in  tbe  EaMera  Church  has  never 
been  any  other  than  vocal,  instrumental  munc  being 
unknown  in  that  Church,  a»  it  was  in  the  primiiive 
Church.  8ir  Jtdin  Hawkins,  following  tbe  Kunish 
wriurs  in  bis  erudite  work  on  tbe  HUtorg  of  Mutie, 
makes  pope  Vitalian,  in  AJ>.  660,  the  first  who  intn>> 
dueed  o^ans  into  churches.  But  siudenta  of  ecdesia^ 
tied  arcluBology  are  generdly  agreed  that  intttrumentd 
musie  was- not  used  in  churclies  till  a  much  later  date; 
for  Thomas  Aquinas,  A.D.  1260,  has  these  remarkaUe 
words:  "Our  Cborch  does  nut  use  musicd  instruments, 
as  harps  and  podteries,  to  praise  God  withd,  that  she 
may  nut  seem  to  Juddae."  From  this  passage  we  are 
snnly  wamnied  In  concluding  Uiat  there  was  no  ecda- 
daaticd  use  of  organs  In  the  dnw  of  Aquinas.  It  is  al- 
leged  that  Harinus  Sanutos,  whu  lived  about  A.D.  IS99, 
was  the  fint  that  tmiught  the  use  of  wind-organs  into 
churches,  and  hence  he  reodved  the  name  of  TorctllM. 
In  the  East,  the  organ  was  in  use  in  the  emperor's  courts, 
piubably  from  the  time  of  JuUan,  but  never  has  eithA 
the  organ  or  any  other  iustmment  been  employed  in 
public  worship  In  Eastern  ehnrches ;  nor  is  mention  of 
instrumentd  music  found  in  all  thdr  liuirgies,  anci«it 
or  modem.  Towards  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  a 
generd  partiality  for  sacred  music  prevailed  throughout 
Europe,  owing,  as  Is  generally  supposed,  to  the  encou^ 
agement  which  pope  Leo  X  gave  to  tbe  cultivstion  of 
art.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Leo  was  himself  a  skilful 
musician,  and  attached  a  h^h  importance  to  the  art  as 
lending  intnest,  Mdemnity,  and  eih«t  to  die  devotHmd 
services  of  the  Romish  Cburdk  Bat  to  no  dn^  indi- 
vidud  can  be  traced  the  prevailing  love  for  samd  mu- 
sic in  the  16th  century,  for,  beddea  Leo  X,  we  find 
Charles  V  in  Germany,  Francis  I  in  France,  and  Henry 
VIII  in  England,  dl  countenancing  sacred  music,  and 
treating  mndcians  at  thdr  court  with  peculiar  favor. 

At  the  Reformation  ngmttar  part  of  tha  services  of 
the  Romish  Church  was  sung  to  mnsied  notea,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  great  fiestirals  ihe  choral  service  was 
performed  with  great  pomp  by  a  namerous  choir  of  men 
and  boysL  That  abusee  (MT  the  roost  flagrant  kind  had 
found  their  way  into  this  department  ot  Romish  wor- 
sbtp  is  beyond  a  doubt,  as  tbe  Council  of  Trent  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  decree  on  the  subject,  in  which  they 
pidnly  state  that  in  the  eelebntion  <k  the  mass,  hymns, 
some  of  a  profiuie  and  others  of  a  lasdvinna  nature,  had 
crept  into  the  aervloe,  and  B^veo  great  scandal  to  pro* 
fosson  uf  the  truth.  By  this  decree  the  council,  while 
it  arranged  the  choral  service  on  a  proper  footing,  free* 
hig  it  ftnm  all  extraneous  matter,  gave  it  also  a  sane* 
lion  wbieh  it  had  hitherto  wanted.  From  this  time  the 
Church  of  Rome  b^an  to  display  that  profound  vener^ 
aUon  for  chord  mudc  which  aba  haa  oontinoed  to  nan- 
ifosi  down  to  tlie  present  day. 

The  Reformers,  observing  the  excesnve  attention 
pdd  to  mudcd  services,  endeavored  to  letom  to  the 
plainness  of  apostolic  times.  There  had  previously  been 
repeated  efforts  at  such  a  transformation.  "The  Albi- 
genses,  during  the  hottest  season  of  persecution,  an 
suied  to  have  solaced  themselves,  in  tbe  v«ry  prospect 
of  death,  with  dnging  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  thdr 
Church,  Psdmody  was  cherished  by  the  dlsdples  of 
Wydifle.  The  Bohemian  Brethren  published  a  hymn* 
book  with  musicd  note^  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
melodies  they  used  originated  in  the  chants  to  which 
the  ancient  Latin  hymns  nf  the  Western  Church  were 
sung"  (Condor,  The  Poet  of  the  Smctuary,  p.  6).  That 
paaliBody  waa  cultivated  by  tbe  pwsecuted  andent  Tau* 
dda  ia  evident  ftom  tbe  flwt  tliat  a  laige  mannscript 
cdlection  of  tlidr  paalns  and  hymns  la  preoerved  in  the 
library  of  Geneva  (Honastier,  i/uf.  A  ti^itt  Vavdom, 
i,  124).  But  it  was  the  Refwmation  in  tbe  16th  oen* 
t«7  which  reatoied  to  tha  people  thdi^aht  tonortici- 
pata  in  this  ptimitiv*  andci^^f^^ilutd^SUdor' 
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■faip.  pBUin-iinging  waa  taken  up  by  the  Bcfunners, 
fint  fur  private  derutioD,  and  aoun  aa  ■  pan  u(  the  eer- 
vice  of  the  Church,  Lulhcr  aiid  Calvin  restoring  to  the 
people  their  share  in  the  miuical  part  of  public  wofahip, 
■nd  fumisbtng  them  with  the  nwana  of  performing  it. 
Fnnn  the  time  that  pMlm-unging  wu  adopted  by  tba 
Kefunneia,  it  wu  dkcounleiiuKed  by  the  Kuman  C«th- 
oUo^  and  won  came  to  be  regarded  «a  a  badge  of  Frot- 
eatantism.  Uetrical  veraiona  of  the  Fvalma  of  David 
were  executed  in  the  principal  vernacular  languagea  of 
Europe;  and  aome  of  the  venerable  Kefunnen  are  re- 
corded as  having  applied  tbenuelves  to  the  study  <>f 
music  in  order  that  tbty  might  be  enabled  to  cumpoae 
plain  and  solemn  tunes  in  which  all  would  be  able  to  joiru 
Lather  was  peculiarly  qualiSed  for  providing  the  first 
paalmodj  of  the  Kelurmatioa.  Mot  only  was  he  a  gK*t 
poet  and  nmsician,  but  he  was  full  of  fervid  spirit- 
ual life.  His  hymnology,  and  that  of  his,  coadjutors— 
Hans  Sachs,  Michael  Weiss,  Johann  Kugehnann,  Jo- 
hann  Schop,  Juhann  Crllger,  Paul  Spentua,  Justus  Jo- 
naa,  Nicholas  Deciiis,  and  other  contemporary  divinea 
and  Reformera— wen  efaaracteriaed  and  illustrated  by 
some  dosen  magnificent  chonla,  whkb  excited  great 
enthusiasm.  But  psalmody,  in  the  more  modem  sense, 
b^n  in  the  16th  century,  when  Clement  Marot,  the 
court-poet  of  Frauds  I  .->f  France,  translated  d^y-two 
of  the  Psalms  into  French  verse,  dedioating  them  both 
to  hit  royal  master — whom  he  likened  to  the  Hebrew 
psalmist— and  to  the  lacUes  of  France.  The  sscred  song- 
book,  on  its  flfBt  appearance,  not  being  accompanied  by 
music,  it  became  tbe  practice  to  sing  the  psalms  to  fa- 
vorite tuuee— often  those  of  popular  ballads,  and  for  a 
consideraUe  time  psalm-unging  became  a  favorite  fash- 
ion anxHig  the  gay  courtiers  of  Francis.  Marot'a  col- 
lection was  continued  and  concluded  by  Theodore  Bexa, 
whose  psalms  had  the  advantage  of  being  set  to  music, 
Beca  having  in  this  the  assisUnce  of  Calvin,  who  en- 
gaged the  beat  eompoaeia  of  the  dajr  to  unite  his  aaered 
■onga  with  beautiful  and  simple  aiia  of  a  devoticmal 
diarscter.  Luther  and  Calvin  differed,  however,  in 
their  ideal  of  psalmody :  the  former  was  favorable  to 
harmony  in  parts,  while  tbe  latter  confined  himself  to 
the  bare,  unaccompanied  melody.  In  1529  Lather  pub- 
lished his  first  HyPM-bodc /or  fAs  Congrtyatiom,  which 
was  printed  by  Jtiaeph  Klug  in  Wittenbng,  wbeuce  it 
was  also  called  the  AVv^scAr.  Thia  coUaoOoo  ocmtained 
moat  of  Lntber'a  bvmns^  which  may  ha  read  in  an  En^ 
liab  translation  in  Lvtker  Oi  a  Ufmrnit  (by  tbe  Bar.  B. 
Pick,  Pbila.  1875). 

Prior  to  Luther,  the  Moravian  Brethren  had  published 
a  collection  of  hymns  (in  1501)  compiled  by  their  arch- 
bisbop,  Lucas— the  first  example  of  a  byran-^mok  con- 
structed of  original  compiiaiiions  in  the  vernacular  to  be 
found  in  any  Weatcm  natioa  which  had  once  owned  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  Some  of  Its  bymns,  ooropoaed  in 
the  Bohemian  and  tietman  languagea,  are  of  older  date 
than  the  Kefonnation,  and  were  highly  commended  by 
Luther  himself  for  their  scriptural  and  devotional  char- 
acter. In  the  renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren  psalms 
and  hvmna  continue  to  form  an  integral  part  of  every  re- 
ligious service.  Count  Ziucndorf,  who  eninently  con- 
tributed to  its  revival  in  1722,  was  himself  a  Chriatian 
poet  of  no  common  order.  The  German  hymn-book  in 
general  use  among  the  churches  of  the  &elhren  was 
completed  in  1778  by  bishop  Gregor,  and  has  passed 
^through  numerous  editions :  it  conlaios  many  hymns 
■derived  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  some  even  from 
'the  primitive  Christian  Church.  Some  of  the  best  hymns 
in  this  collection  have  been  translated  into  English  verse, 
and,  with  the  additioa  of  a  Dumber  of  English  hymns, 
constitute  the  hymn-hook  now  in  use  among  the  con- 
gr^tions  of  the  Brethren  in  this  country.  The  latest 
edition,  comprising  1260  hymns,  is  entitled  Lbvtyy  and 
Hymn*  of  ike  Pfotatani  Church  of  the  Umta*  Frwrum, 
or  UmUd  Brethrtn  (Land.  1819, 8vo), 

In  the  Reformed  Church,  sacred  songs  were  limited 
to  the  FMbna.   Aa  eaily  aa  IMS  the  La  Form  4u 
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Priira  et  Chatts  teeUtUutijue$  aree  la  UaArv, 
etc,  by  Marot,  was  published.  This  coUectioa  cositaSiK 
ed  only  twenty-five  paalms,  to  which  TheodoK  Boa  al- 
terwards  added  the  remaining  psalms.  To  ibc 
time  devoted  to  aingiog  was  an  ot^ect  of  tbcir  BlMlnr^^ 
when  ttejr  eeuld  not  bauih  il  ftoaa  tbdr  aaaaaUka; 
and  the  Uelvedc  Cbnfcmion  contdna  a  ceaann  aa  tbt 
Gregwian  Chant,  and  a  comuMndatiuo  of  iu  itjeetaM 
by  many  of  the  Protestant  churches.  (Sec  IXlantli, 
OrtoairMf  ^LtferalKTi  [Lond.  1858],  ii,  474.)  Tbe 
first  edition  of  the  entire  book  of  Paalma  ia  vttm  ap- 
peared ut  Fiance  in  1661,  with  tbe  royal  pri»ilege.  aad 
10,000  co|Hea  wen  immediatdy  diqiened.  Tbcaa  wck 
speedily  set  to  none,  and  wen  generally  aamy  in  tiM 
Hefomied  chnRbea  of  France,  Geneva,  and  Vkwk 
Switzerland,  notwithatMidtng  tbeir  cosidt— aiiuu  by 
the  college  of  the  Sorbonoe.  Some  eTprewiona  haviaf 
become  obaolete,  the  task  of  retouching  them  was  wd- 
dertaken,  flist  by  Valentine  Convert,  ibe  first  accitfr 
of  tbe  French  Academy,  and  1^  one  of  the  eldcfa  of  tbt 
church  at  Chuenton ;  and  afterwards  by  the  paaton  of 
Genera,  who  nriied  tbeir  «Bd«takinf  ,  and  aha  est 
cast  the  wwk  of  Marot  and  Besa.  So  dear,  howe^ei. 
was  tbe  memory  of  these  first  two  poeta  of  tbe  Fitadb 
Reformation  that  it  was  found  necesaary  to  pnoetre  the 
very  number  of  their  stanzas  and  the  qnaniitr  of  syl- 
lables of  tbeir  veraes,  and  tbe  ancient  moaic  of  the 
16th  centur}-  is  to  this  day  adapted  to  the  singkag  of 
the  revised  and  corrected  psalms  (ifw4e  din  Pntn- 
tonf  C^Mtm,  vid.  iifpLii,  p.11,12).  Of  late  rem  the 
Protestant  churches  in  France  have  paid  mwA  anea- 
tion  to  tbe  improvement  of  their  psahaody.  T»  tbe 
metrical  version  of  Marot  and  Beca  they  bare  a4M 
collections  of  hymns,  with  music,  for  varioas  netasinai. 
The  French  version  of  Uarot  and  Bexa  was  trarailBied 
into  Dutch  metre  by  Peter  Daitaen,  paMor  of  the  Sra 
Reformed  church  at  FrankfoTt-on-tbe-Haia,  aboat  tbt 
year  1860,  and  adapted  to  the  French  tunea  aad  wa^ 
me.  A  new  Flemiah  metrical  version  of  the  Paalma 
was  executed  by  Philip  de  Mamix,  lord  <^  St.  Me- 
gondc.  A  Bohemian  version  by  Strrx,  »aid  to  be  of 
high  merit,  was  published  in  1590 ;  and  a  Pnlish  Tcr> 
sion  Bernard  Woiewodka,  of  Cracow,  waa  prialed  st 
Brecaz,  in  Litbnania,  about  the  year  1566,  nader  tbe  m- 
spicea  of  prince  Radzivil  (Beyle,  />KfiDansnrr.  fiat  Dm 
Maiieanx,  ir,  124;  Hilner,  L^fe  of  Or.  Itaac  H'aCt.  p. 
S60,  DOtt).  VHiat  Marot  and  Beza  were  to  the  B»- 
fhcned  Ghnreh  of  France  and  French  Switzcriaad,  Lsb- 
waseer  was  to  tbe  Reformed  Church  of  GermaBy.  Ger- 
man Swltierland,  and  Holland,  None  of  ibe  strirth- 
Calvinislic  communities  have  a  hymn-book  daduicbadt 
to  the  Refutation.  David's  Psalter  was  tbe  flrvt  brma- 
book  of  tbe  Reformed  ot  Genevan  Church.  The'bsc4 
of  Psalon  became  tiie  oaiy  hyun-book  of  the  BefstvMl 
ehorcbea  in  France^  Switaciland,  Holland,  Italy,  tia>- 
many,  and  Scotland,  "adapted  to  grave  artd  snleao 
music,  in  metrical  translations,  whose  one  aim  andgtoy 
were  to  render  into  measure  which  could  be  sang  the 
very  words  of  the  old  Hebrew  psalms." 

England,  in  aone  measure  a  place  of  ntagt,  ahm 
both  fimna  of  tlie  Sefbrmation  lived  tranqaltty  ada  br 
^de,  hot  also  a  border  land  when  both  met  aad  cat- 
Icnded,  was  given  the  treasures  of  poalmody  at  tbe 
ment  of  her  embracing  the  new  doctrinea.  Probably  ta 
15S8,  and  certainly  before  1589,  the  venerable  coafesar 
Mylea  Coverdale.  bishop  of  Exeter,  during  ike  retca  fi 
king  Edward  VI,  puUiahed  a  metrical  Tenaon  of  thir- 
teen Goottlf  P$almM  md  Spirihudl  Stmpn  draww  c-rt 
ttf  tiB  Hofy  Ser^tmre.  Tbe  Bnt  veise  fif  each  paatei* 
accompanied  by  musical  notea^  wbicfa  evidently  sbe* 
that  ih^  wen  desfgned  to  be  sung  (CWinJals^  ^ 
vutini,  p.  5S8).  The  next  attempt  to  versify  tbe  Pmlaa 
in  English  was  made  by  Thomas  Stemhidd,  a  aacrv*  of 
Hampshire,  groom  of  the  robes  to  king  Henry  Till  sad 
to  king  Edward  Yt,  who  puUished  nineteeo  paabaa. 
roost  probably  in  1M9.  translatian  waa  at  flm 
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npon  Uu  doM  in  oppoution  to  the  pnetice  ofchuiting 
t  he  pulnu  in  the  cathedrals,  It  waa  increaaed  to  thiTty- 
aercN  lu  with  weren  additional  pealina  translated 
br  Juha  Hupkins;  to  eighty-Kven,  most  probably  in 
1&61,  l*y  Stenihold  aod  otbeta;  and  in  16^  was  pub- 
lialud  iba  entire  buok  oi  Fulaw,  tranduad  by  Stem- 
hold,  Hopkins  and  oitaefs.  This  veirion  Beans  to  bave 
been  witlioriiaUvely  introduced- Into  tfa«  wrviee  of  the 
Keformcd  Church  of  England,  bang  sanctioned  boUi  by 
the  crown  and  convocation;  and  it  soon  became  ex- 
ceedingly popular. 

Vocal  psalmody  was  aeon  after  introduced  into  the 
ehuch  service,  tlio  choral  mode  of  ainging  being  still 
tateiDcd  in  eatbedrala  and  collegiate  cburcbea,  and  the 
Ututgic  hymua  bnng  retained  in  the  Prayer-book. 
Pnblic  singing  of  paalnu  by  the  whole  congregation 
was  b^un  in  the  month  of  September,  1569,  at  the  par- 
isb  church  of  St.  Antholin,  in  the  dty  of  Ltmdon,  whence 
it  spread  Ant  into  the  neighboring  churches,  and  from 
them  into  distant  towns.  Bishop  Jewel,  in  a  letter  to 
Peter  Martyr, dated  March  b,  lJ}60,say»:  "You  may 
sooMCinea  see  at  ^nl'a  Cni^  after  the  Mrriee,  aiz 
ihoiieanrt  persons,  old  and  youngs  of  both  sexes,  all  sing^ 
ing  together  and  praising  God"  (^Zurich  L€tUr$,  p.  71). 
Akhoagh  several  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  were 
paUtshed  with  the  royal  license,  by  archbishop  Parker 
(1560),  llenrv  Dod  (1G03),  George  Wither  (1628),  King 
Jamea  I  (1631),  and  Oeo^  Sandys  (1681),  the  "old 
VMrion"  of  StuDbold  and  Hopkins  continued  to  be 
oaed  in  the  eh«rDhes  until  after  the  Restoration,  not- 
wUbetanding  the  efforts  made,  during  the  rebellion,  to 
recommend  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  the  metri- 
cal veraions  of  Barton  and  Rous.  The  version  of  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins  fell  into  disuse  after  the  publication 
of  ^  Nev  Vertiim  <tfthe  Ptaim  of  David,  JUted  to  tlu 
Tumet  M  Ck*rdiM,  ^  Nafaum  Tate  (poet^anreato  un- 
der William  IH  and  Anne)  and  Dr.  NIcholaa  Brady 
(Load.  1696  [Sded.  1698],  8vo).  This  version,  less  lit- 
eral in  its  renderings  than  its  predecessor,  and  aome- 
what  eommonplaoe  as  r^srds  poetical  character,  was 
introduced  to  th;  pnblic  under  the  sanction  of  an  order 
in  ooaucil  issued  by  king  William  HI,  of  no  legal  force 
or  authority  whatever  unce  bis  decease, and  permitting 
it  to  be  used  "  in  all  snob  churches  and  chapels  and 
eongregationa  as  think  flc  to  reedve  the  sbom."  In 
1708,  it  being  found  neeeeiary  to  have  a  supplement 
containing  "the  tuiial  hymns,  Creed,  Ltml's  Prayer, 
etc,  with  the  Chnrch  tunes,  Hewrs.  TaU  and  Bi»dy 
obtained  a  similar  order  in  council  for  iu  adoption  hi 
Boch  churches,  etc,  as  should  think  fit  to  receive  the 
Bame."  Although  (he  "new  version,"  as  it  is  now 
eoanonly  termed,  enoonnured  much  animadvenion 
and  oppoatton  at  its  first  publication,  it  is  at  present 
need  in  most  churches  and  chapels  in  England  and 
Irdsnit,  as  well  as  in  the  chapels  nf  the  EpiMopal  com- 
munion in  Scotland  and  in  the  British  colonies.  This 
extenuve  use  of  the  new  version  may  be  ascribed  to  its 
inteUigitnli^  as  a  whole,  tame  as  the  largest  portion  of 
it  confessedly  is,  and  to  the  fact  that,  almost  ever  rince 
iu  first  publication,  the  copyright  property  has  been 
vested  in  the  Stationers*  Oonpanj,  whom,  until  fii 
late  years,  it  has  almost  exclotivdy  been  puUiahed, 
Modem  hymns,  selected  according  to  ttie  taste  and  at 
the  will  of  the  incumb«it,  have  to  a  large  extent  tak- 
en in  recent  times  tlie  place  of  metrical  psalms  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

or  the  psalm  tunes  which  came  Into  use,  some  have 
been  attributed  to  Claude  Uoudlmel,  Claude  Le  Jeune, 
and  Guillaume  Prane,and  a  ffew  owe  their  orii^n  to  La- 
ther. The  well-known  100th  Psalm  is  an  adaptation 
of  Gregorian  phrases  by  Guillaume  Eranc.  The  first 
important  collection  of  psalm  tunes  for  four  voices  pub- 
tisbed  in  England  was  made  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft, 
Mua.  Bae.,  and  appeared  in  1631 ;  it  was  entitled  "  The 
wiois  fioote  of  PmoIhu,  etc,  composed  into  four  parts 
by  eandry  anthers^  to  pich  several  tunes  as  have  been 
and  iM  nmiUly  nag  in  England,  Seotland,  Walei^  Ger- 


many, Italy,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,"  Inthisctd- 
lection  were  included  oontributimis  by  Tallis,  Morley, 
Dowland,  and  all  the  great  masters  of  the  day,  as  well 
as  by  Ksvenscroft  himself,  who  contributed  the  tunes 
St,  AivkT^,  Bangor,  and  Coftterfrury.  The  name  of 
J4riu  Milton,  father  of  the  poet,  qipeara  as  composer  of 
the  tunes  YaHe  and  JVbnpfdl.  According  to  the  then 
prevalent  usage,  the  subject,  or  air,  was  given  to  the 
tenor  voice.  This  custom  was  first  departed  from  in 
the  WMt  Book  of  Piaimi,  m  Thrm  Parti,  published 
in  1671,  compiled  and  arranged  by  John  Playford  — 
whom  Sir  J,  Hawkins  calls  the  'Tether  of  modern 
paBlsMdy** — where  we  have  the  more  proper  practice, 
which  has  rince  obtained,  of  making  the  melody  the 
soprano  part.  Croft,  Couitevlll^  Caiy,  Uie  Bachs,  and 
Handel  have  unce  that  time  contributed  to  the  psal- 
mody in  use  in  Britain. 

In  1608  was  printed  a  Welsh  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  made  by  William  Myddlctun,  a  celebrated  poet 
and  navigator.  Another  version  appeared  about  the 
oommeooement  of  the  17th  century,  from  the  pen  of 
another  eminent  Wdsb  poet,  Edmnnd  Prys,  aiehdea- 
con  of  Mmoneth.  A  revised  edition  of  this  veirion,  tqr 
the  Rev,  Feter  Williams,  is  now  in  use  throughout  the 
principality  of  Wales,  An  entire  version  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  Erse,  or  native  Irish  language,  made  by  the  Rev. 
Dr,  H'Leod,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Beamish,  Hr.  Thaddeus  Con- 
nellan,  and  Mr.  David  Murphy,  was  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1886;  and  eome  portiona  of  the  Psalms  have 
been  trannlated  Into  the  Hohawk  language  by  an  un- 
known author  (London,  1787,  and  Hamilton,  TortHito, 
1889),  and  into  the  language  of  the  Munce)-8,  a  native 
tribe  of  North  Americans,  by  the  Rev.  Ricluud  Flood,  a 
miseionary  to  them  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagn' 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

.\dmirably  as  most  of  the  psalms  are  adapted  to  gen- 
eral use  in  public  worship,  it  was  yet  felt,  in  the  English 
churches,  that  some  other  metrical  expressions  of  those 
astonishing  hopes  and  consoling  promisea  which  the  new 
dispensation  has  given  to  man  in  the  N.  T.  would  not 
be  altogether  inappropriate.  The  great  German  Re- 
former had  written  hymns,  and  many  of  the  other  Con- 
tinental divines  of  the  revived  faith  in  Christ  had  done 
likewise.  Tet  no  English  People's  Hymn-book  was 
bnmgfat  out  until  the  closing  yean  of  the  18th  centu- 
ry, i.  e.  none  that  was  pl«c«d  on  oottoge  tables  beride 
the  Bible,  and  none  for  use  when  Christians  met  and 
chanted  beude  the  grave,  although  they  had  the  Te 
Deum  and  ifagtufieat  and  the  Psalms,  ^shop  Haltby 
published  A  Stltetum  of  Ptalnu  and  Hytnng  before  his 
elevation  to  the  episcopate.  Various  selections  were 
made  and  published  by  various  individuals,  principally 
(as  it  appears)  since  the  year  1770,  and  these  eelertions 
are  derived  from  Dr.  Watta's  Imitalion  nf  tlu  Ptalmt 
of  David  m  tht  Languatjt  of  the  New  Tttkimmt  (1707% 
and  from  his  Hymn  (1719);  the //jyinw  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Doddridge;  those  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  snd  Charles 
Wesley ;  the  Oinfy  Hynau,  composed  by  William  Cow- 
per  and  John  Newton ;  and  the  sacred  compomtions 
dispersed  through'  the  works  of  the  British  po^  of  the ' 
18th  century.  The  Wesleyi^  however^-so  it  eecms 
were  the  flnt  who  really  gave  a  People's  Hymn-book 
to  En^and,  unless  that  of  Dr.  Watts,  published  about 
the  be^nning  of  the  16th  century  (in  1709),  may  be 
called  so,  "  To  Dr.  Watts,"  says  a  modem  biographer, 
"must  be  assigned  the  praise  of  beginning,  in  our  lan- 
guage, a  class  of  productions  which  have  taken  a  de- 
dded  bold  upon  the  universal  religioaa  mind.  On  this 
acooont  Christian  worahippm  of  every  denamination, 
and  of  every  English-speaking  land,  owe  him  an  incal- 
culable debt  of  gratitude.  Mason,  Baxter,  and  others 
had  preceded  Wata  as  hymn-writers;  but  their  h>*mnB 
were  not  used  in  public  worship.  Prejudice  prevented 
the  use  of  anything  beyond  the  Psalms,  and  thoae  not 
yet  in  their  ChristUn  rendering;  but  Watts  made  the 
Christian  hymn  part  of  modem  public  worship,"  As  a 
Mpplemeot  to  Dr.  Wattrfs^ifl^^^^jQ^^^eib- 
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lilhed  a  cuUeCtion  entitled  Bjpma  Foumded  on  Varioia 
TexU  m  (Ae  i/oig  Scr^ttura  (1766).  After  tbeee  aing- 
en  came  tbe  two  Wesleya,  wbiwe  hymiu  an  song  to 
Uiia  (M)*,  and  Joha  Nawtoa  and  Cuwpw,  who  piodiwed 
the  OAhv  iTjnwi-Atfoi; 

Of  thfl  BCato  of  paalmody  among  tbe  Puritana  at  the 
dose  of  tlie  IGtlif  and  in  the  funner  part  of  the  17th 
century,  we  have  no  certain  iiifurmatiun.  Duriug  the 
cummon wealth,  Wiiiiam  Barton  puUitbed  a  metrical 
TeraiOQ  iu  1644,  reprinted  in  1646  with  tbe  liontue  <tf 
the  Protector  CrorowelL  Tbia  vciMoa  waa  received 
with  much  favor,  aad  appeare  to  have  fctained  it*  pop- 
ularity tot  many  years.  Iu  ]646,  Fiauda  Kous,  the 
Preabyterian  fnoroM  of  Eton  Cvlkge,  puUiabed  bia 
veraiwi  of  the  pnlms,  sanctioned  by  the  imptimatur 
of  tbe  Houw  <^  Common^  in  purauaoce  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  WeBtminster  aaKmbly  of  divines. 
I'hia  version  was  subsequently  revised  by  William 
Barton  fur  the  optional  use  of  churchea  in  England, 
but  it  never  became  popular.  But  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  psalmody,  not  merdy  anmog  Protestant 
diasenteia,  bM  among  all  Engli^  congregations,  was 
eflhcted  by  the  leanied  and  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Watta.  For 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  publication  the 
reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  Mr.  Gander's  P»H  of 
ih»  SatKtuawy,  p.  4tf-106,  in  wfatch  work  will  be  found 
notices  ofaomecnunartTorifienofpaalms  and  hymiu, 
both  EfMseopalian  and  Nonoonformist,  who  preceded 
Dr,  Watts.  Tbe  beat  composidons  of  Dr.  Watta,  and 
of  bis  learned  and  [nous  friend  the  Rev,  Dr.  Doddridge, 
are  found  in  mty  selection  of  psalms  and  hymns  which 
has  been  puUiehed  since  the  year  1770.  All  the  great 
bodies  of  dissenters  from  tbe  Church  of  England  now 
have  denominational  hymn-books,  containing  the  best 
versions  or  imitatitms  of  the  Psalma  of  David,  together 
witb  hymns  sakelad  ftom-  the  neat  eminent  modein 
davotkmal  poetiL 

A  ourioua  oontnmrBy  ut  psalmody  arose  among  the 
disientas  in  tbe  ami  of  tbs  17th  century.  Whether 
singing  in  public  worship  had  been  partially  discontin- 
ued daring  the  times  of  persecution  to  avoid  informers, 
AT  whether  the  miserable  manner  in  which  it  was  per- 
iDnned  gave  persms  a  distaste  fur  it,  it  appears  that, 
in  1691,  Mr.  Benjamin  Keach  pablished  a  tract  entitled 
The  Brtack  JUpairtd  sa  Ooif«  WorMp;  or,  Paabiu, 
Njfimu,  ttc^  priKtd  to  bt  a  llvlf  Ordtaana  of  Jtitu 
Ckritt.  To  ns  it  may  seem  strange  that  snch  a 
point  should  be  disputed ;  but  Mr.  Keach  was  obliged 
to  labor  earnestly,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  prudence 
and  caution,  to  t^tain  tbe  consent  of  his  people  to  nng 
a  hymn  at  the  conclusion  of  tbe  Lord's  Supper.  After 
fix  ymm  more,  they  agreed  to  ring  oiT  the  thankspv- 
bigHlayst  but  it  requiRd  itiU  fouteen  yaars  mnre  be- 
fore he  could  persuade  tbem  to  sing  every  Lord's-day, 
and  then  it  was  only  aftar  the  last  prayer,  that  tlxwe 
who  chose  might  withdraw  without  joining  in  it  I  Nor 
did  even  this  sstisfy  these  scrupulous  consciences:  for, 
after  all,  a  separation  took  place,  and  the  inharmo- 
tqnua  seeedeia  limned  a  new  church  in  May's  Pond, 
where  it  waa  above  twenty  years  longer  befiwe  sin)iitig 
the  praisea  of  God  cotild  be  endured.  It  is  difficult  at 
this  period  to  believe  it;  but  Mr.  Ivimey  quotes  Mr. 
Cmsby  as  saying  that  Mr.  Keacb's  was  the  first  church 
in  which  pBslm-idnging  was  introduced.  This  remark, 
however,  must  pn^l^y  be  confined  lo  the  Baptist 
churches.  The  Presbyterians,  it  seems,  were  not  quite 
so  unmurical;  for  the  Directory  of  the  Westminster 
divines  distineUy  stated  that  "it  ia  the  duly  of  Chris- 
tiana to  pniae  God  publidy  ringing  of  psalms  to- 
gether in  the  congregation."  And  besides  the  old 
Scotch  Psdms,  Dr.  John  Patrick,  of  the  Charter-house, 
made  a  verrion  which  was  in  very  general  use  among 
dissenters,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents  before  it 
was  sopeiseded  by  the  far  euperinr  compnsitians  of  Dr. 
Watta,  These  Pialms,  bowever,  Ukt  these  of  the  Eng- 
Ibh  and  Seoteh  EstaUishmsnt,  were  drawled  out  In 
notea  ofeqnallangtb,wbbottt  accent  or  raiiaty..  Even 


tbe  introduction  of  tbe  triple -timed  tonea,  prabak^ 
about  tbe  time  of  Dr.  Watta's  psalma,  gave  abo  great 
dlence  to  aome  pe<vle,  because  it  marked  tbe  aoecnt  sf 
the  measure.  Okl  Mr.  Thomaa  Bradbuiy  used  lo  odl 
Uiislime'*alongleg  sttdariMtrtrnM."  Tbebeaatifal 
compositions  of  Dr.  Watta,  the  Wesleys,  and  others  jae- 
duced  a  rcv«dutt<m  in  modem  psslniody.  Better  ver- 
sions of  the  Psalms,  and  tnany  excellent  eoUectioos  of 
hymns,  are  now  in  use,  and  may  be  conudered  as  h^k- 
ly  importaut  gifts  bestowed  uumi  the  modem  <Aarch 
oTGod. 

Ill  Scotland,  the  eariy  Befwrnen,  while  they  'baa«hal 
iostnimeotal  mnrie  fnnn  chnntheat  paid  pent  aluuam 
to  singing.  In  John  Knox's  Paaltav  amived  fcr  me 
in  churches,  the  metrical  paaJms  are  set  to  mnaic  in  hw> 
mony  of  four  pans.  Several  eariy  translaiioos  of  the 
FMlms  were  produced  in  North  Britain,  bat  that  ef 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  was  used  in  worship  fmin  15M 
down  to  tbe  middle  <rf'  tbe  17th  ccBtuir.  la  IfiSS  sa 
attempt  made  Cbatles  I  to  anpenede  it  by  kiag 
Jamei^  verrion  was  more  resolutely  aad  decidedly  sf- 
poaed  than  in  England.  Daring  the  CoDmnoweri^ 
the  commisrion  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  pwsoaact 
of  a  reference  made  to  them  in  August,  1649,  issacd  <• 
tbe  38d  of  November  following  their  deciskai  in  bxvn 
tbe  revised  verrion  of  Franria  Boos,  a  member  of  Ck»- 
well's  counril,  which  Parliament  bad  in  vaiu  cndeavond 
to  bring  into  general  use  in  Engtand.  It  waa  adspied 
in  tbe  main  to  be  need  as  tbe  aity  antlMiriEed  miirifal 
verrion  of  tbe  Psalms  fur  the  Kirk  of  Seodand,  net  ssdy 
in  congregations,  but  also  in  lamiKea.  Though  sme- 
what  rough  and  uDcoutb,  it  u  sometimes  expresrirc  aad 
forcible,  and  perhaps  nearer  the  original  than  any  Mbcr 
metrical  translation  of  the  Psalms.  A  few  parapbissn 
and  hymns  have  rincc  been  added,  by  antbori^  sf  the 
General  Aaaenhly,  and  tarn  u«etber  the  |iaalnwdy  ia 
uae  in  ncal^terian  vcnsUp  in  Scotland.  In  17W  the 
assembly  oommended  the  Scripture  aonga  of  Mr.  Patridk 
Sympaon  lor  uie  in  private  hmiliea;  and  lo  prrpsR 
tbem  fiw  public  use  the  act  was  renewed  in  tbe  foUm- 
ing  year,  and  in  1708  the  commiiuon  waa  anlborixed  to 
compare  tbe  itmatks  of  ptesbyteries  on  these  soap. 
Thus  matters  passed  on  for  years.  In  1'4S  the  aaam- 
biy  anew  expreased  a  wish  for  an  addition  to  tbe  pari- 
noody,  and  in  1761  fytty-An  parq>hrasea  had  been  si- 
lecled.  In  1781,  after  many  delqn,  a  new  and  fldln- 
oollection  was  made,  twenty-two  being  added  to  ikt 
previous  fotly-five  selections.  This  etdiection,  tba«|:)i 
never  formally  sanctioned  by  tbe  assembly,  ia  that  hw 
in  use  and  printed  along  with  the  Paalms  in  SeottU 
Bibles.  Some  of  tbe  paraphrases  have  an  Armiaim 
tinge.  In  1787  a  committee  of  tbe  General  Amtm%, 
daly  Mupowered,  puMiabed  a  adectlen  of  Pon^lvam 
ta  Vme  of  ttvtral  Paiaogn  of  Serifturt  .  ,  .  loie  stay 
M  Cknrekrt,  It  reUined^  in  subttance,  the  trandstisw 
which  had  been  pnbtisbed  in  1*46,  under  the  anlbority 
of  tbe  General  AaeemUy,  and  which  had  been  in  um  h 
several  cbttrcbes;  and  a  considerable  number  of  acv 
paraphrases  were  added,  chiefly  from '  tbe  parima  er 
hymns  of  Dra. Watts,  Doddridge,  and  naekloek,andlli; 
Logan.  In  1781  a  faithful  and  beautiful  version  ef  the 
psalmody  of  tbe  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  Goebe  laa- 
guage,  was  made  by  the  Bev.  John  Smith,  by  wbooi  it 
was  revised  and  published  in  1788.  From  1807  to  18S 
the  subject  of  a  revision  of  the  metrical  paalma  waa  be- 
fore every  assembly.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  applied 
to,  was  wisely  ag»>t>s(  the  ptvject;  *<fbr  tbe  IWaa,' 
said  be,''oftai  poaacsacd  a  rude  aort  of  mijca^.wluek 
would  be  iU  excbuiged  for  mere  deganoe."  In  1880  aa 
additimi  to  a  ccdlection  of  paraphraaes  was  pabUihed  by 
tbe  General  Assembly.  The  Belief  Synod  published  a 
hymn-book  for  their  churches  in  1794.  and  enlarged  it 
in  1882.  Tbe  Burgher  branch  of  the  Seeesriou  had.  ia 
1 748,  requested  Balph  Erskina,  tbe  author  of  tbe  Cayf 
Boimeltf  to  undotake  the  dn^  of  eslar|^  tbe  pmt- 
mudy,  but  the  proposal  led  to  no  rasulL  Tha  United 
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puhBiliwl,  in  1S61,  a  hjrmn-book  fof  Uw  ow  of  thdi 
ckarebo.  The  moM  of  Um  ptnphrtaes  m  incocpo- 
nud  into  it.  In  addition  to  wbM  ii  italed  in  the  prc- 
fioM  poctioa  of  tliii  utidt  about  pMlmodT  in  Scotland, 
it  mjr  Im  ■wntmied  ibat  dwm  WM  poUUwd  at  the  pe- 
find  of  tbe  Befonnulon  a  QmpatHiMt  Boote  of  Godfy 
mi  SpititMali  Soitgt,  Many  {riTthew  an  tatina  on  the 
Kooiitb  dCfgy,  and  many  arc  profane  aonge  {propkaime 
anyif)  nmamorpboMd.  Tbe  Romish  clergy  publiehed 
a  canoo  agumt  this  book— euch  ww  iti  popularity— 
lod  tbe  llftb  Pariiament  of  queen  Maiy  p«ied  an  act 
■gsimC  aoeh  ritymcik 

Tbe  first  nng  of  praise  to  Almighty  God  in  tbe  Eng- 
lish language,  on  our  New-Eaigland  coast,  was  raised 
by  the  Pilgrim  fathera  when  they  landed  on  Plymouth 
Bock.  Cdd,ice-boiu)(l,withoutaroofoTertheir  heads, 
tbey  remembered  tbeir  first  Sabbat b-dsy  to  keep  it  boly 
— "  10  of  December,  on  tbe  Sabbath  day,  wee  rested,"  is 
tbe  simple  and  impraeaiva  record  of  tfa^  jounaL 

"Amid  tbe  storm  tbey  sang, 

Aud  the  stars  heard,  aiid  the  sea, 
And  tbe  soandfnn  aisles  of  itie  dim  woods  rang 
With  tbe  SHtbem  of  the  free." 

As  tbe  first  book  ever  printed  with  movable  metal 
tjrpaa  waa  tbe  Btbki  aot  a>  if  to  keep  up  the  ncred  panl* 
Id  so  this  continent,  the  Snt  hook  printed  ben  was 
a  pottion  of  the  in^nd  volume  "done  into  metre." 
Tbe  first  press  was  put  up  at  Camtoidge  in  1689,  by 
Stephen  Day.  His  first  book  was  Tht  PsoIm  m  Metre, 
/aitifiiSji  IraiultMlai  for  Ike  ass  and  td^ftcaUtm  of  the 
tauUt  Ml  pubUe  and  pricate,  e^tdaUf/  m  Nno  KngUmd 
(printed  atCambridge  in  1640).  ThUveiNnn  was  made 
fhiai  the  Hdwew  by  Tbomae  Wehle,  of  Roxbuiy ;  Ricta- 
ard  Mather, <rf Dorchester;  and  John  Eliot,  the  Apoetle 
of  the  Indiana.  Tbey  were  a  commUt«e  appointed  by 
the  CongregatioDal  or  Independent  churches  as  eariy  as 
1636.  In  tbeir  preface  they  say, "  We  have  reepected 
rather  a  plain  uanslation  than  to  smoothe  our  verses 
with  the  sweetness  of  any  parapbtaae,  and  so  have  at- 
tended to  conscuoce  rather  than  to  elegance,  and  fidel- 
ity rather  than  poetry,  in  translating  Hebrew  words 
into  English  language  and  David's  poetry  into  English 
metre."  Three  hundred  acres  of  land  wen  granted  to 
St^>ben  Day,''b«ng  tbe  first  that  set  np  printing." 
Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  in  the  Nipmuck  language,  was 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  1668,  the  whole  of  the  t}-pe  be- 
ing set  up  by  an  Indian,  and  the  Fsalnw  "  done  in  com- 
Bon  oMtre"— of  which  the  first  vena  fkom  tbe  19th 
ndn  may  anlBoe  as  a  specimen— 

"Kasak  kakootBrnosbeanmon 
Qod  wusMoenmoonk 
Vamsbebekeenk  wnmatahlum 
Watana  kansnouk." 

In  1718  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  isMied  his  Ptaberwm  A  mtr- 
snamm;  tkt,  BookofPmbiuvt  atrmidatimtxaeOgeim- 
firmed lado  iKe  origmai,hmtaSitihlmikverae,Jilt»du»lo 
tntf  eoaipiow^useif  in  our  cknrdiea.  From  ^«  curious 
book  we  extract  a  few  liaea,  ss  printed: 

"rsALM  xmu—A.  ra*Lii  or  daviv. 
"1.  My  Miepherd  U  Ih'  araauai.  Ood  1 1  shall  not  b«  In 

tuf]  WHUt: 
u  M-turM  ofa  tender  ataaa  j  He  tonilmakea  me  to 
lie  d'lWM :  J  To  wntera  uTtranqidUiuas  ]  He  gently ear- 
riss  me  [along] : 
•■S.  My  AtbU  and  mp  wutdtri^  aoul  \  He  [Undl«]  does 
IWten  back  ngido;  I  In  the  plain  pntbs  nf  riKOtwnr- 
neos  )  He  d<«s  lead  (and  gaUel  nie  alonf :  jIimmum 
oftba  regard  ba  has  (ever]  nutonis  ghirliKia  Hame^"  | 

In  an  AdmemUbm  eanwi-Hfug  /Ae  Tum»,  Dr.  Mather 
states  that  "  the  director  of  psalmody  need  only  say. 
'Sing  with  tbe  bUuk  letter,' or  *  Sing  without  the  black 
letter,'  and  tbe  tune  will  be  sufficiently  directed**  (see 
Belcher,  Hutorical  SIcetckn  of  //ysuu  nnrf  Hymit  wrii. 
art,  p.  47,  48 — a  work  which  ooniaina  nnch  interesting 
information  on  tbe  whole  Mibject  of  Church  psalmody, 
hymnology,  and  mosic).  Thoe  and  other  primitive  «[• 
fi«ta  to  furnish  an  American  psalmody  and  brmnal  were 
not CaUow«d  with  succesa.  Between  the  yevs  I7fi&and 
Ui7  the  reniMi  of  tbe  PMlms  of  1640  was  careftilly  re- 


vised by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  MjL,  and  pabltsbfrl 
in  17&8L  In  1788  Mr.  Joel  Bariow,  an  American  states- 
man and  poet,  publiibed  a  corrected  and  enlarged  edi> 
lion  of  Dr.  Watta'a  vrnkn  of  the  FHhni^  and  a  cdlee- 
Uon  of  hymn^  with  the  rceomnwndation  of  tbe  General 
Assembly  of  Ute  Congregational  Minlsten  of  Connecti- 
cut, at  whose  requnt  the  worit  bad  been  undotakeu, 
Mmy  of  the  psahns  wen  altered,  several  wm  written 
anew,  and  several,  which  had  been  omitted  by  I>r. 
Watu,wen  supplied.  This  collection  was  in  general 
uae  1b  that  rtate  tmril  the  bad  character  <rf  the  author 
(who  died  a  wretched  infidel)  bronght  then  into  dis- 
repute ;  and  in  the  year  1800,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight, 
D.D,,  president  of  Yale  College,  published  a  revised  etli-^ 
Uon  of  Dr.  Wstu's  version  of  tbe  Psalms  (in  which  he 
versified  upwards  of  twenty  psalms  omitted  by  Watts), 
with  the  approbation  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Min- 
tslen  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  at  whose  request  it 
had  originally  been  undertaken.  This  edition,  with  the 
oontributkms  of  Dr.  Dwight,  has  never  been  adopted  by 
the  CoagregatioflaUsls  of  this  oountiy.  Many  of  tba 
leading  denominations  in  the  United  States  of  America 
now  have  tbeir  own  separate  psalm-  and  hymn-books. 

In  1789  the  new  veruon  of  the  Psalms  by  Mcasr^ 
Tate  and  BnAy  was  adopted  eatuv  by  the  Protestant 
Epiaoi^  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
tbe  atMition  of  a  Aw  hynm.  Mnoa  tba  year  1896  a 
collection  of  212  hymns  baa  been  in  use  imder  tbe  an' 
thority  of  the  General  Convention  of  that  (7bafdi,eoai> 
pneed  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  of  clerical  and  hiy 
delegates;  and.sinc«  Oct<^,  1832,  under  the  tame  au- 
thority, 124  selections  of  entire  pealmi,  or  of  portions 
of  paalma,  from  the  new  veruon  (with  certain  necessary 
alterations  or  corrections,  and  occasionally  with  the  sub- 
■tiuition  of  a  better  version)  baa  been  in  nee  in  all  the 
chuidiea  <»f  that  communion. 

The  oooatitatinn  of  tbe  Refcrmed  Cboidi  In  America 
declares  that  "No  psslms  or  hjrmns  may  be  publicly 
sung  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  churches  but  such  ss  are 
approved  and  recommended  by  the  Genenl  Synod,** 
The  manifest  reason  of  this  pmhibilion  is  to  be  found  in 
tbe  vital  relation  that  sub^su  between  the  psslmody 
and  the  theidogy  of  that  Church.  This  is  farther  11- 
Inatrated  by  a  rule  of  its  General  Synod  which  Ibrbida 
the  issue  of  any  edition  of  tbe  psalms  and  hymns  of  this 
Church  without  the  ConfesHon  of  Faith,  tbe  Catecbisma^ 
and  tbe  Liturgy.  The  history  of  tbe  hymnology  of  this 
denomination,  which  dates  back  to  the  peni^  of  tba 
Reformation,  makes  an  intereering  chapter  of  the  gen* 
«ral  subject.  From  an  elaborate  report  made  to  the 
General  Synod  of  1869  by  the  committee  which  pre- 
pared the  "  Hymns  of  the  Church,"  we  condense  a  Mef 
narrative ;  "  'The  CkurtA  Order*  ratified  by  tbe  National 
Synod  of  Dordrecht  (A.D.  1618-19),  wbicb  are  eUll '  rec* 
ognised'  ae  oonuining  the  distinctive  and  fundsmental 
priociplca  of  our  Church  government,  declare  that '  tbe 
one  humlred  and  fifty  psalms  of  David,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandmentsy  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Twelve  Artides  of 
tba  Christian  frith,  the  aonga  of  Mary,  Zacharias,  and 
Simeon,  vendfled  oidy,  shall  be  sung  In  puUie  wonhip.* 
The  diurches  an  left  at  libeHy  to  adopt  or  omit  that 
entitled  O  thou,  teho  art  oar  Father,  God!  All  others 
are  prohibited.  This  ussge,  prevailing  in  tbe  Nether- 
lands, was  tnuieferred  to  this  country.  Several  copies 
of  the  psalm-books  wbicb  the  fathers  brought  wirii 
them  are  in  tbe  bauds  of  the  committee."  They  are  in- 
vtrijUily  bound  up  with  tbe  Bible,  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  least,  the  Catochixm,  and  Litu^.  Tliese 
Psalma  in  Dutch  are  the  version  of  Peter  Dslbe,  the 
eminent  Biblical  scholar  and  critic,  by  whom  tbey 
were  translated ;  however,  not  from  the  original,  but 
from  the  French.  This  was  the  Jlnl  book  in  use  in  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America.  It  contains,  besides  the 
Psalms,  the  Ten  Commaodments,  the  SongofZachariais 
tbe  Song  of  the  Tirpn  Mary,  the  AposUes'  Creed,  the 
Lord*s  Pnyar,  the  JUtitlea  of  the  Qiriitian  ftitb  (trans- 
lated Ikom  the  German  Iqr  Jan  Vyta^^VanVtbc'R^ni- 
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ing  Vnya,  the  Evening  Prayer,  tbe  Prayer  befon 
Sermon,  Prayer  before  Eating,  Prayer  after  lifting,  the 
Evening  Prayer  entitled  Ckrittt  qui  Lux  et  a  IMtt, 
Hid  ■  translation  by  Abraham  Van  der  Uecr,  fnHD  tho 
Greek  Bible,  of  the  151it  Vuixa  of  Pavid.  Every 
word  of  these  paalmB  and  creeda  and  pray  en  ii  aet 
t4i  roiuic  of  a  aimple  reciutive  character,  in  which 
■11  might  join,  by  Comeliua  De  Leeuw.  This  book  waa 
in  lue  in  all  the  Dutch  churches  in  this  country,  until 
the  consistory  of  the  Keformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church 
of  the  <Aiy  of  New  York  found  it  necessary  to  have  di- 
vine service  performed  in  the  English  Unguage;  and 
on  Nov.  9, 1767,  approved  and  leooromended  for  the  use 
of  their  Church  and  schools  an  EDgUah  paalm-bouk, 
puUiabed  by  thdr  urdnr, "  which  is  greaUy  indebted  to 
that  of  Dr.  Brady  and  Hr.  Tate,  some  of  the  psalms  be- 
ing transcribed  verbatim  from  their  vernon,  and  oihen 
altered  so  as  to  fit  them  to  the  music  used  in  the  Dutch 
Church"  (prefatory  nou).  This  book  contains,  besides 
the  Psalms  of  David,  fifteen  pages  of"  hymns" — viz.  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Song  ofZacbariaa,  the  Song  of 
the  Tirgin  Haiy,  the  Stmg  of  Sime<m,  the  Creed,  and 
the  Loni's  Prayer — all  set  to  the  umple  music  in  which 
■II  the  people  Jtdned,  su  that  the  oonpiler  could  truth- 
fully say,  "A  great  part  of  divine  worship  consists  in 
harmonious  singing."  This  lirat  book  in  English  waa 
the  teeondbook  in  use  in  our  churches.  The  "Articles 
of  Union,"  adopted  in  1771,  make  nn  mention  of  psal- 
mody, but  agree  to  *■  ainde  tn  all  things"  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  bereintwfore  quoted.  In 
1778  a  new  vereion  of  the  psalnw  and  hymns  waa  oom- 
|iiled  and  adopted  iu  the  NeUierlands,  and  was  so^n  tn- 
tmduced  into  some  of  the  Dutch  churches  in  America, 
amsUtuting  the  third  book  thus  used.  It  diffen  from 
the  preceding  chiefly  in  the  higher  critical  character  of 
the  psalma.  In  1787  the  General  Synod  appmnted  a 
committee  to  compile  a  psalm-book  "  ont  of  other  oidlee- 
tiona  oT  English  psalms  in  repute  and  received  in  the 
Reformed  churches;  no  congregaUun,  however,  to  be 
obliged  thereto  where  that  of  the  New-York  consisto* 
ry  is  in  use."  Additional  instructions  were  given  the 
next  year  to  print  "  some  well-composed  spiritual  hymns 
in  connection  with  the  psalms,"  AAer  approval  hy  the 
Synod  of  1789,  this  book  "  was  speedily  published."  It 
contains,  besides  the  Psalms  of  David,  a  century  of 
hymns,  of  which  "  1  to  62  are  suited  to  the  Heidelberg 
Catechina,  fiS  to  78  are  adapted  to  the  holy  ordinanoe 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Hymn  74,  to  the  end,  oii  mis- 
cellaneous subjects."  Among  these  are  such  titles  as 
"Christmas,"  "The  Song  of  the  Angels,"  "Resurrec- 
tion," "  Ascension,"  "  Whitsimtide,"  "  New  Year,"  etc 
This  book,  prepared  by  order  of  the  General  Synod,  be- 
ing tbe^rtA  hook  used  in  their  i^urehea,  is  without 
muine,  aa  have  been  all  aohaequent  hooka  imUl  this 
time.  This  selection  continued  in  use  for  full  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  is  still  an  admirable  one.  In  1812,  on 
petition  of  the  Claasis  of  New  York,  the  General  Synod 
requested  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H,  Livingston  to  prepare 
an  improved  and  enlarged  selection  of  psalma  and 
hymns,  "niia  was  reported  to  the  Synod  of  181^  and 
by  its  order  was  **  forthwith  introduced  into  all  our 
ehurchea."  Its  use  waa  recommended  also  "to  all  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  in  place  of  the  book  hithwto  in  use." 
No  radical  change  has  been  made  in  the  psalmody  of 
the  Reformed  Church  from  that  day  to  this— the  ^fi/ih 
book  sanctioned  in  the  churches.  It  embraced  278  more 
hymns  than  the  former  collection.  Additions,  however, 
were  made,  in  1881,  of  172  byromv  and  puhliahed  aa 
Hook  U.  Bar.  Dr.  Thomas  De  WiU  wo  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  prepared  it.  This  waa  the  tixtk 
book.  In  1848  a  hook  of  Sabbath -ichool  and  Social 
Hgumi,  881  in  number,  was  published  by  order  of  the 
Synod.  In  1846-46  a  committee,  of  (vhich  Rev.  Dr. 
Isaac  Ferris  was  chairman,  prepared,  by  authority  of  the 
Synod,  a  new  arrangement  of  psalms  and  hymns,  em- 
liracing  84S  additional  seleetiooa.  This  was  soon  pnb- 
lisbeil,  ud  comlituted  the  Mtwtf  A  hwA  thus  used  in  the 


Reformed  Church  in  Amarioa — eontuoing^  in  addition 
to  the  psalms,  788  hymns.  An  editioo  with  mate  has 
been  published  within  three  or  four  years  past,  oadtc 
the  title  of  Tk*  Book  o/Praut.  In  1862  the  /Ucm 
Strtet  Bgmm  boot,  which  is  used  in  the  cdebnted  daily 
noon  prayer- meeting  which  hean  the  name  of  am 
street,  and  ntmibetiDg  826  hymns,  waa  puUiabn^  and 
"recommended  to  the  ehurchea"  by  the  Synod. 

In  Ibis  cbronofogical  sketch' ou  refeteoee  has  bsea 
made  to  books  in  the  French  and  German  langoagcs; 
but  BO  lung  ago  aa  1792  the  Synod  approved  inrt  m 
ommended,  in  the  French  language,  the  paalms  aaal 
hymns  compiled  by  Theodore  de  Beza  and  La  Hamt: 
and  in  the  German  language,  the  psalms  aad  hyBus, 
published  at  Harhnrg  and  Amsterdam,  used  in  the  B*. 
funned  chorchcs  in  Germany,  in  the  Netherlands,  aad 
Pennsj-lvania.  In  October,  1852,  ■  valuable  and  krg* 
colleaion  of  hymns  in  the  German  language  was  print- 
ed by  order  of  the  General  Synod,  for  use  in  the  Geimv 
churches  of  Ibis  denomination.  It  was  compiled  by  ikc 
late  Rev.  John  C  Guldin.  of  New  York,  B«v.  Joseph  F. 
Berg,  D.D.,  and  Bcv.  Abraham  BeAy.  fUnce  then  a 
Gei-mtin  Nymn-took/or  Sntdof-Khoolt.  with  music,  has 
been  issued.  The  General  Synod  of  1869  sanctioned  a 
new  volume,  entitled  f/ymni  of  the  Ckurdt,  with  tano, 
which  is  now  coming  in  use  in  many  congr^iatiooa. 
The  full  history  of  the  preparation  of  this  elegant  vol- 
ume is  given  in  the  Repori  of  the  Synod.  In  many  re- 
spects it  is  the  most  admirable  collection  of  hymns  for 
public  wonhip  now  in  use  among  Protestant  denoouaa- 
tkma.  It  nnmhen  1O07  hymns,  together  with  many 
chants,  sentences,  etc.  The  mnsie,  which  is  dengsei 
to  promote  congregational  singing,  is  of  a  very  high  «r- 
der.  The  wide  range  of  topics,  the  rich  selection  ftom 
the  most  celebrated  devotional  lyrics  of  all  ages,  and  its 
8ne  adapution.  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  ptaisn  of 
God,  enttUe  it  to  a  foremost  phwe  among  modem  eoUce- 
thmik  The  connittae  who  made  the  compilatiea  were 
Rev.  John  B.  Thompson,  Rev.  Ashbel  G.Termilye,  DJ)., 
Rev.  Aknrander  R.  Thompson,  D.D.,  wii  h  whom  was  as- 
sociated, aa  a  prominent  co-laborer,  the  Rev.  Zachary 
Eddy,  D.D.  This  book  and  the  previous  one  arr  nov 
both  in  use  tn  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  It  has 
also  been  introduced  into  a  nnmber  irf' ehurchea  of  oihir 
denomiiMlionB. 

The  hymn-hooks  of  the  rarions  other  Christian  de- 
nominaUons  emlmwe  a  large  proportion  of  the  paalw 
and  hymns  which  have  become  the  property  of  the 
Church  universal,  and  of  these  it  is  necessary  only  to 
give  the  titles,  which  we  subjoin  in  a  list  of  all  hynw- 
books.  But  there  are  hyrans  and  hymDala  characicfis- 
tic  of  the  particular  doctrines,  ordinances,  and  spirit  «f 
the  Methodisia  so  distinctive  in  these  reacts  that  we 
append  a  histoi}*  of  their  hym»4>oaks,  recogniMngiboe- 
by  the  general  assertion  that  tbtir  hynns  aad  tunn 
have  be«i  among  the  greatest  iostnuneotalitica  of  tfaeit 
immense  successes. 

The  origin  of  the  first  collection  of  hymns  in  vat 
among  the  Metkodi^i  of  this  country  cannot  be  saii^ 
factorily  aaccrtained.  In  177S  one  of  Wesley's  puUiaa 
tions,  divided  Into  three  books — 1,  Hymiu  and  Spiriiaal 
Songs;  2,  Psalms  and  Hymns;  8,  Redemption  Hynas 
(16th  ed.  Bristol)— was  reprinted  1^  Isaac  Cdlira,  ia 
Burlington,  N,  J,  At  the  formation  of  the  H«tho<&st 
Episcopal  Church  in  1784,  Wesley's  abridgment  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a  "  Collection  of  Psaimi 
and  Hymns"  appended,  was  adopted  by  the  new  eos- 
rounion.  It  was  not,  however,  long  employed.  Then 
la  extant  a  eopy  of  the  Podcrt  Hywuthoot  (9th  cd.  Phils. 
1788).  This  contuns  ISO  hymns^  Wemayinferften 
the  nnmber  of  Methodists  in  the  oounliy  that  the  b* 
edition  may  have  been  publbhed  about  1785  or  17M. 
There  is  also  an  edition  "  revised  and  improved,"  copy- 
righted in  1802  by  Ecektel  Cooper.  This  contains  KO 
hymns.  In  1808  a  sni^jlcaWDt  waa  added  by  bisbep 
AilMify,  oontiUniDg  887  hymns^  tho  whole  bifiqg 
Ibbed  in  two  Tbk  wm  rvriaed  ante  Cha 
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parvnioD  of  Suhwa  Bangs  in  the  ymr  ISSO.  To  thit 
agmin  «  supplemcnc  wu  added  in  1S86.  The  Gcnenl 
Ooofedwooe  of  1848  appoiiUed  a  coamitt—  to  csrefolly 
revise  the  then  exiMiog  book,  aod  to  "judicioialy  mot- 
tiply  the  numbor  of  bymna.''  Their  work  waa  com* 
pleted,  mod  apprarcd  1^  the  Book  Committee,  ibt  edit- 
on  of  the  Book  Coocern,  and  Aoally  by  the  biahops,  by 
whom  it  waa  commended  to  the  Church  in  Hay,  1849. 
A  raviaion  of  thii  bymn-book  waa  underuken  in  1876 
by  order  of  that  year'a  Ueneral  Conference,  and  it  u 
completed  at  our  writing  (1878).  The  Hymnal,  ao  it  ia 
«acided,  ia  to  be  the  aok  book  oootaining  songs  of  praise 
t«  be  uaed  hereafter  in  the  Metbodiat  Episcopal  Chnrch. 
Tbe  Mathodiat  Efnaoopal  Church,  Sontb,  after  the  sep- 
aration, io  1846  ordered  the  prepara^n  of  a  collection 
specially  designed  for  its  memben,  which  was  ia  some 
respecu  a  decided  improvement  on  the  book  of  1830 
witb  snpplemenL  The  various  amaller  bodies  of  Meth- 
odists have  empliiyed  hooka  prepared  by  themselvea. 

During  the  last  twenty  ye««  nearly  every  religious 
«r^aization  has  revised  its  "  book  <rf  praise,"  and  we  ap- 
pend ■  list  of  theae  standard  eoUeetiona  naed  in  America 
and  England: 

A.  Bnsi^iv 

1.  itaJtMit.— Psalms  and  Hnnna  for  Public,  Social,  and 

Private  Woratalp  (I8ST). 
The  New  Ilymn-lHh>k.  pabllshed  under  the  direcUun 

of  tbeOenera!  Baptist  Association  (ISSl). 
Oar  Own  Hrmu-bih.k^citmplled  by  C  H.  Bparoeon. 
%.  Ckttrek  Iff  timHand.—Ttf  Year  of  Pralaa,  edfUd  by 

Dean  Alford  Om). 
Obrl»tian  PMilioiHir.  hjr  E.  Bickeratsth  (JSU). 
pMlma  aud  Hymu>,  by  B.  H.  Btdnnuih  (ISB81  Mh 

ed.  IMT). 

Paalma  and  Hjffin*  for  Pnblle  Worahlp^  by  Bnrgns 
aod  Houey  llOtb  ed.  li»6). 


fbr 


The  Hymnal,  by  Cboue  (ISDSt. 
Paalma  and  Bjrmns.oir  W.J. 
called  the  "  Hltre"  Hyran-lMok. 


flail  tVlK);  sometimes 


A  Chnrch  Psalter  aud  Uymual,  by  Harlaud  <18ltB, 
IW). 

A  Selection  of  Paalms  aud  Hymns,  by  Kembie  (\6BS). 
The  Cbarch  Psalter  and  Hrmu-booii,  by  W.  Mercer 
<tS«4>. 

The  Peoples  Hrmnal  (18CI). 

The  Sarnm  Hymnal,  by  Nelson,  Woodford,  and  Dsy- 

mau  as«% 
The  Chiiral  B»olc  fur  England  (1M5). 
JL  Ctof«9r*mHinuiL— The  Hjmii-book.  bj  A.  Reed  (1S41). 
Tbe  Charch  and  Uume  Hetrlcal  Paalter  aud  HyrauaL 

aW.WIudle. 
■■a,  Hymns,  and  Paasagea  nf  Scriptnre  for  Chris- 
tian Wiir*blh  compiled  by  tbe  Couttregatloaal  Ulu- 
Utera  nri>eeds  (1B5S>. 
The  Mew  CniKregailonal  Hvran-book,  compiled  hy  a 
Cnmrolttee  of  tbe  CoDgrSifntlonal  Uiiluu  (ISU). 

Chla  I*  one  of  the  must  comprebensiTe  atid  exoel- 
it  of  modern  Bnxllah  collectlims.  It  was  com- 
piled by  H  compeieDt  com  rail  tee  in  London,  wbo 
were  nccaplod  fnim  I9U  t>i  1809  In  Its  preparatinu. 
'Tbiey  met  freqiiautly.  and  had  the  assktauoe  of  nn- 
menina  mluUtera  aud  otbera  In  alt  parts  of  the 
omntry.  It  Includes  1000  uf  the  best  psalms  aud 
bymiis,  of  nearly  M9  writers  of  almost  every  eoao- 
Irr  and  rellrtotM  denomloatlon.  aud  of  varloui  aiiea 
•>f  ibe  world,  fhim  the  time  of  David  to  our  own. 
It  was  prepared  npon  the  broadest  ba^ls  of  Chris- 
tlao  catholicity,  and  tbe  sale  of  nearly  a  milll<Hi 
OKtles  already  eviiicea  Ita  n»efnlnesa  and  acoepta- 
bliliy  to  the  worshlpplug  assembllea  lu  Eoglisb- 
apeakluK  cuontrleiM 
L  JfeCiMiat.— Hymns  for  Divine  Worship,  compiled  for 
the  Um  of  the  Hethodlat  New  Connection  (iSOBt. 
A  CollectliHi  of  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  People 
called  Metbo^i,  by  J.  Wealey,  with  a  Sapplemeui 

The  Wealayan  Methodist  Hymn-book,  by  J.  ErereU 
(isas). 

B,  /Vas6 iitartan, —Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Divine  Worship 

for  the  Presbyterian  Charcb  In  Biieland  (1861), 
&  jnaMUuMMis.  — Hymns  for  Chrlatian  worship,  by  the 
BeltglottK  Tract  S-iclety  (ISaO). 
Pselroe  and  Hymns  for  Pnbllc  Worship,  by  tbe  Soci- 
ety for  PromotliiK  Cbrlstiau  Knowleoev. 
Bymnoloiia  Christiana,  or  halms  and  Bymna,  by  B. 
^  Kauoedy  08M).  ^ 

B.  Ahbbio*. 

1.  «^pMst.— Baptist  Pmlaa-boolE,  by  Fallar,  Levy,  Phelps, 
Pish,  etc. 
etniffB  for  tta  aanetoary. 

na  Psalmist,  by  Baron  Btow  and  8,  F.  SmlOi,  with 
■BBpltoMU  It  Blehaid  FnUar  and  J.  B,  JaMr. 
VUI.-M- 


,-4ou8a  fbr  the  Sanetaaty. 
month  Otdlatthm,  hy  H.  W.  Beachar. 
smik— A  Oullaction  of  llyuni^  and  a  Ut 
tbe  Use  ofths  Bvangalleal  bitharan  Ohnrchcal 
The  Chnreb-book. 
4.  JWAodW.— Hymnal  of  tbe  MeUiodlat  Bplaeopal  Chnrch 
ClWB). 

IL  JforusinN.— Liturgy  aud  Hymns  for  theUaaof  theProU 
esuut  Church  of  tbe  United  Brethren,  or  Moravlaua 

<lf(I«. 

6.  ^MdirtsrisN.— Sona*  fiff  tbe  Hanetaarv. 
Chnreh  Hymn-book,  by  B.  T.  BatflaM. 
Hymns  and  Sooga  of  Pralsa,  by  Hltcheock  and  olb- 

m. 

Presbvterlan  Hynnal  MBdaH  OST^ 
T.  JMsstoNtlMBsqMt.  — Hymnrt,  aeourffiog  10  tbe  Us* 
of  the  Proteamnt  Bpbcopal  Chnreh  In  tbe  Dulted 
Siataa  of  Amarka. 
Hymns,  Andent  and  Modem  (18W). 
Hymns  for  Church  and  Home,  compiled  bj  Burgens, 
Mhhlenberg,  Howe,  Coxe,  aud  Wburion. 
&  I7it(I*nomi«aMmaJ.— Hymns  of  the  Church,  by  Tbonp- 
sou,  Vermilye,  aod  Eddy.  Tim  na4  of  tbia  book  la 
raiintred  In  all  congregauon  sol  the  BaAMwad  Charch 
III  Anwrlca. 

0.  Oianaii  HrMH-Booxa. 
Germany  Is  very  rich  lu  hymn-books,  to  enometate 
which  wonid  fill  [MSbs.  Bach  slate,  each  province,  has  Its 
own  bymn-book.  The  following  may  be  mentltmed  among 
the  most  complete  eollectluns  at  uresent  extant,  via.  i  1, 
The  a«l»ltielier  LisderseAoO,  contsuilog  BOW  hymus  (Berl 
IKia,  Svir) :  a.  Archdeacon  Knapp'a  BvmigeU»chen  Litd«r' 
aat^/ar  Einhe  und  Hamt,  cnnUlnIng  Kl%  hymns  (Stntt- 
gard,  1887,  I  vols.  Bvo);  and,  8,  The  cbevalter  Cbrlstiau 
Carl  Joslas  Bunsea'a  AUgniutHM  Spangelite^  Oenang 
tmd  OcM  S»oA  (Sd  ed.  Hnmb.  1846,  8vo).  This  work  Is 
deservedly  held  lu  the  higbeet  estfmatlon  In  Oermany, 
Besides  a  selection  of  440  of  the  choicest  hymns  of  tbe  I^- 
Ihertin  and  Refnrmed  charches,  it  contsins  a  table  of  les- 
sons from  tbe  Old  and  New  Tests,  for  the  whole  of  the  eo- 
cleela^tlcal  year,  a  series  of  formnlaries,  and  a  collection 
of  prayern  adapted  to  ordinary  public  worabi^  to  tbe  fet- 
tlvsls  celebrated  by  the  anlversal  Christian  church,  aud 
to  aacranienul  ana  other  occasloua.  Tbe  following  are 
the  hymn-books  used  lu  this  eonutry  iu  the  dtfTereut  de- 
ntHU  illations ; 

1.  B^ptiM.  —  Olaahensstlmme  der  Qemelne  dea  Berm 

(Batubiirg,  tSaO). 
i.  StattgtliMt  vlssoeTsttofk  — Gesangbncb  der  erangett- 

ectaen  Oemduschaft  {Cleveland,  187T). 
8.  LutAsnm.— Das  Kemelnschaftlicbe  Qesangbacb. 
Lntheriscbes  OeaaiiKbiich, 

4.  MtthadiML  — Deatsches  Oesangbseh  der  BIsch.  Melbiv 

dlKteu-Kirche  (Chiclnuatl). 

5.  Jforaeton.  — Oesiiuicbnch  anm  Oehranch  der  evangeL 

Bmedergemeinttii  (Bethlehem,  Pa.). 

6.  Rt/umnM  and  OeriHon  fVttbfUHan.  —  Dsnlsches  0^ 

sauKbacb,  von  Ph.  SchaA  This  Is  one  uf  the  best 
Oermau  hymn-books  lu  this  country. 

During  the  American  CivU  War  (1861-65)  many 
new  patriotic  and  Christian  songs  resonoded  through 
the  camps  of  the  contending  armies.  The  religious  ser- 
vices, the  meetings  for  prayer,  tin  labors  of  chaplains 
and  army  nriadouuiea,  aod  of  tbe  sanitary  and  Chris- 
tian <!ommisBiuna,  and  other  voluntary  organiaationa  foe 
the  temporal  and  sf^rituai  wdfare  at  the  military  anti 
naval  force*,  and  for  liospital  service,  were  all  attended 
with  the  cheering  influence  of  Chriatian  song.  Few 
of  these  new  songs,  whether  patriotic  or  religions,  sur- 
vive tbe  conflict.  But  the  dear  old  hymns  that  re- 
sounded in  the  bomea  and  churches  of  the  sotttiers  in 
happier  times  rang  out  their  Inspiring  strains,  and  stirred 
all  the  deepest  sympathiea  and  meiiKHica  of  peace  and 
love.  Two  of  these  little  soldiers*  and  sailors'  hymn- 
bonks  are  before  ua  aa  we  write— one  printed  for  the 
Union  and  the  other  fur  tbe  Confederate  army.  Both 
of  them  eonuin  a  majority  of  the  same  familiar  psalma 
and  hymns,  ttoth  end  with  "  l>ord,  dismiia  us  with  thy 
bleaaing,"  and,  witb  perhaps  the  excep^on  of  only  a 
dn^  hymn,  either  collection  could  have  been  uaed 
with  cqnal  proflt  on  both  side*  of  the  line,  Juat  as  tlwy 
used  the  same  old  English  Bible.  Waa  it  not  prophetic 
of  the  restoration  of  national  and  Chriatian  union  which 
ia  yet  advancing  to  a  blessed  consummation  ?  Not  a 
few  waifs  from  tbe  sea  of  newspaper  and  periodical  lit- 
erature have  found  flt  and  permanent  places  in  mo<leru 
hymn-books,  and  in  such  exquisite  collections  as  7*Ae 
Changed  Cnm,  Tke  Shadow  t^lhe  Rock,  Dr^fd  Snow 
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It  miy  be  [m)per  hen  to  allude  to  the  large  iddition 
to  oar  pMlmody  io  coiuequence  of  the  labon  of  svmnge- 
listi,  Buch  u  BUm  ind  SiinkeT'.  Tbeae  have  itroduced 
nunaeiutia  books  of  hrmiu,  chiefly  with  the  musu!  at- 
tached, which  contun,  along  with  much  that  is  oierely 
ophemcml,  aoma  mega  and  tunes  which  an  daatiDed  to 
surviro  the  oocanons  that  hare  called  them  forth. 

We  duM  this  article  with  a  brief  reference  to  the 
great  increase  of  hrmns  and  tunea  (ur  children,  and  es- 
pecially fur  Sabbatb  and  mission  schools.  It  is  the 
marvellous  out^wth  of  the  city  aiid  home  misaionarv 
aud  Sunday-echool  system  of  the  times.  Advanla^ 
haa  been  taken  of  the  demand  to  flood  the  market  with 
hooka  which  are  utterly  unworthy  of  their  authors  and 
unfit  for  use— fall  at  ttashy  Tersea,  and  of  tunea  that  are 
no  betto;  But  a  happy  rcaeijoa  has  b^n,  which 
will  soon  result  in  elevating  the  eUndard,  purifving  the 
taste,  and  ennobling  this  delightful  branch  of  Christian 
instruction  and  womhip.  The  best  poetical  and  muucal 
talent  of  the  country  ta  now  engaged  in  (he  work,  and 
we  may  soon  look  for  iu  ripe  fruit.  The  songs  of  the 
tehildren,  like  books  and  addnaaea  fur  them,  must  not  be 
chiUish  nor  weak,  if  they  are  to  bear  their  part  in  the 
religious  training  of  the  rising  race,  and  in  an  age  like 
this.  The  hoaannas  which  wars  sung  to  Jesus  in  the 
Temple  by  the  youthful  throng  were  in  full  unison  and 
of  equal  grandeur  with  those  of  the  muliitndes  that 
went  before  and  that  followed  him,  and  spread  their 
garmenU  in  the  way,  and  cried,  saying,  '^llosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David  1"     Hosanoa  iu  the  highest  r*  See 

SUMDAT  SCHOOU 

In  the  preparation  of  thia  article  we  have  IVvelv  used 
the  Ubors  of  other  reference  books.  We  have  also  had 
valuable  contributions  in  sections  from  the  pens  of  emi- 
nent writers.  Dr.  W.  J.  R.  Tayk)r  has  greatly  enriched 
our  treatment  of  American  psalmody,  especially  that 
treating  of  the  Iteft>rmed  Church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Pick 
haa  aided  in  the  UbUogHapby.  Those  desiring  fuUer 
infitnnation  wiU  comuU  the  liat  of  worka  quoted  iu  the 
arUde  HmaoLOOT. 

PmIbm,  Book  of,  one  of  the  moat  impwtant  of 
the  Biblical  oomponenta,  standing  in  the  English 
Scriptures  at  the  beginning  of  the  practical  or  experi- 
mental books,  and  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  the  Kethu- 
liim,  nr  Hagiographa,  In  the  fiill«wiM)j  acciHinis  we 
folliiw  the  Keneral  line  of  the  wiirks  on  Biblical  inter- 
pretation; biit  we  have  thmwn  some  new  light,  we 
trust,  especially  upon  the  dilBciiU  questions  omnected 
with  lha  titlea  uf  tbt  several  PaalmiL    See  Bibuc 

I.  ffeneruf  TUk  of  the  Awi^Thla  collection  of  sa- 
cred poetry  received  its  English  name,  Pialmt,  from 
the  Greek  of  the  Sepluagint,  taXftoi,  in  consequence 
of  the  li/rical  character  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  con- 
sists, as  intended  to  be  sung  to  stringed  and  other  in- 
strumeitta  of  music.  The  word  (from  ^tiAXw,  to  toueh 
nr  sfrtila  a  ehard)  ia  aptly  defined  by  (Iregnry  of  Nvssa 
(TVvtef.  ii,  Ai  AmAmm,  c.  3)  as  melody  produced  by  a 
musical  tnstmment  Another  name,  PtaUet;  was  giren 
to  this  book  from  the  Greek  ^r^ov,  the  rtrinffed 
intlrument  to  which  its  oontenta  were  originally  sung. 

8ee  PSALTKRY. 

It  does  not  appear  how  the  Psalms  were,  as  a  whole, 
anciently  designated.  Their  present  Hebrew  appella- 
tion is  D-'itlB,  TekilUm,  elsewhere  rendered  "  Praises." 
But  in  the  actual  superscriptions  of  the  psalms  the  word 
n^nPl  ia  applied  only  to  one,  Psa.  cslv,  which  ia  indeed 
emphatically  a  praise-hymn.  The  Sept,  (ae  above 
noted)  entitled  them  VoX/ioi,  or  "  Psalms,"  using  the 
word  }fMAfMg  at  the  same  time  o  the  translation  of 
HIBtia,  imstnA-,  which  signifies  strictly  a  rhythmical 
composition  (Lowth,  Pralect.  iii),  and  which  was  prob- 
ably applied  in  practice  to  any  poem  specially  intended, 
bj  naaon  of  its  rhythm,  for  musical  performance  with 
iostnimantal  accompanimeuL  But  the  Hrtirew  wonl 
^  in  the  Old  Test.,  never  used  elsewhere  in  the  planl;  | 


and  ta  the  ■npaneripUana  ofann  the  Davidic  padma  It 
ia  ai^ed  only  to  aotne.  not  to  aU;  pnbdily  ts  tho« 
which  bad  been  compoaed  moat  cxpraaly  for  a»  hmf^ 
The  Hebrew  title,  O^iTTO  (fiabbink  form,  with  n  eKded, 
D^bn  or  V^r,  liUm  or  tiUtm),  aigoiSea  igwm$  or  jmun, 
and  wo  probably  adopted  on  account  of  the  ase  made 
of  the  collectiun  in  divine  service,  though  only  a  part 
can  be  strictly  called  songs  of  praise,  not  a  few  fadag 
lamentations  and  prayers.  There  ia  evidently  no  pn*- 
er  correspondence  between  the  tiUee  in  the  two  laa- 
guagea,  though  each  ia  suiuble.  The  word  Mtwefiiv 
to  D-'Snn  is  'inrot,  and  not  ^^oi,  whidi  rather  (m 
above  noted)  corresponds  to  D^^ioTO,  s«tt»or»>»,  fyri*. 
ai  0(k$—t  name  which,  though  so  plainly  appropriste, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  generallr  given  to  the 
book,  at  leart  so  far  as  the  Hebrew  asage  am  nm>  be 
asoertdned.  This  is  the  mon  singnlar,  inasmuch  as  m 
fewer  than  sixty-^ve  of  the  songe  dlatinctly  bear  thf 
title  of  liotp,  while  only  one  (I^  cxlv,  1)  b  stvled 
PlSnP.  That  the  name  B^IBIO  did,  however,  ohtsia 
in  andwt  timea^  rather  than  the  pcesant  title,  D^nr, 
nay  be  preramed  fton  the  Ma  vt^mK/uti  in  the  Sept. 
and  the  Kew  Test.,  mad  rf  miMmu  a  in  the  Ffcahita.  Sn 

PRAISK. 

.  In  Pin.  Ixxii,  20  we  find  all  the  preceding  niMsd 
tions  (i-lxxii)  styled  Pnij/tn  of  David,  because  many 
of  them  are  strictfy  pra}-erB,  and  aO  are  paraded  by 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  supplication.  This  notice  bar 
suggested  that  the  Psalms  nay  in  the  eariicM  times 
have  been  known  as  niispl,  trfkmik, «  Prayen;"  and, 
in  fact,  "Prayer"  is  the  tiUe  prefixed  to  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  the  psalms,  that  of  Uoan  (Paa.  xc).  But 
the  same  designation  ts  in  the  superscriptions  applied 
to  only  three  besides,  P>a.  xvii,  Ixxxvi,  ciij  nor  have 
all  the  psalms  the  character  of  prayera.   Sea  PnATaa. 

The  other  qMdal  deaignationa  appKed  to  pwikaiar 
psalms  are  the  folkming:  t^,  Alfr, «  Song,*  the  out- 
pouring of  the  soul  hi  thanksgiving,  uaad  in  the 
first  instance  of  a  hymn  of  private  giatilaile  (1%, 
xxx),  afterwards  of  hymns  of  great  nattonal  ihankiith^ 
ing  (Psa.  xlvi,  xlviii,  Ixv,  etc.);  i'^lDft  MmUCIb-' 
Btnicliwi"  or  "  Homily"  (Psa.  xxxU,  'xlii,  xKt,  «ie.; 
oomp.  the  ^i^S»»,  **  I  will  untmet  thee,'  hi  fte.  xxxii. 

cn^Q.  SSmSm,  «J>riralc  Memorial,-  if  fh«  the 
root  Drs  (perhaps  alao  with  an  anagnmmatkal  aBa- 
«ioa  to  the  rooc  yOT,  "to  aoppon,-*'  maintain:''  «»mp. 
Psa.  xvi,  6)  (fta.  xvi,  Ivi-lix);  rVrf,  EdUk,  "Testi- 
mony- (Paa.  Ix,  Ixxx) ;  and  -jin^J,  SiiggaySm, » Img- 
nlarorDitbynHnldeOde''(PWLvii).  The  strict  mewi. 
ing  of  these  terns  ia  in  general  to  be  gathered  ftam  the 
eariier  superscriptiwis.  Once  made  familiar  to  tfca 
pealmiats,  they  were  afterwards  cmpltmed  by  ihtm 
more  loosely.    (See  §  iv,  below.) 

II.  iVini*rr(7^an/Me/>Mi/m«.— The  Christian  Chareh 
obviously  received  the  Psalter  from  the  Jewanot  only 
as  a  OMistitueni  portion  of  the  sacred  volume  of  HcjV 
Scripttire,  but  also  as  the  litu^Kal  hymn-hook  which 
the  Jewish  Church  had  regulariy  need  in  the  Temple. 
The  number  of  sepaiate  pealma  oontained  in  it  ts^  by  the 
ooneoidant  testimony  of  all  ancient  authorities,  one  ha^ 
dred  and  fifty;  the  avowedly  " supeniumerary" psatan 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  Greek  and  Svriac  Ptal- 
ters, «  on  Davids  victwy  over  Goliath."  being  maaiftsl'- 
ly  apoctyphaL  Thia  total  number  oommeDds  Usctf 
it*  interAal  probrinli^  as  having  proceeded  hum  the 
last  aaorad  eoUaetor  aud  editor  of  the  Psalter,  la  the 
detaibi,  however,  of  the  numbering,  both  the  tiieck  wA 
Syriac  Psalters  differ  from  the  Hebrew.  The  GnA 
tianslaton  joined  together  Psa.  Ix,  3  and  Pha.  air, 
cxv,  and  then  divided  Pm.  cxvi  and  Psa.  cxtvii;  tkm 
was  perpetuated  htthe  reiaiaaB derived  ftHBOeGivak, 
and  aqHMlg  o^       Digitized  by  'IjjQQflJ^Kaiyriit 
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■a  Ctf  roUowed  the  Greek  ■»  to  ^  tngatlMr  Vmu  cxiv, 
cacT,ud  tedtride  FU.e]diriL  Of  the  tbrea  ^vogeot 
afwum  of  nunberiag,  the  Hebnw  (as  followed  ia  our 
A.  V.)  even  on  itttemal  grDUBdi,  to  be  preferred.  It 
ii  deeuive  i([aiittt  the  Greek  uimbering  that  Pm.  cxvi, 
being  Bjminclrieal  in  ita  constmction,  will  not  bear  to 
l»  divided ;  and  against  the  Syriac  that  it  destroj-a  the 
Hitwanl  oomspondenoe  in  uiunerical  place  between  the 
ihiM  great  triumphal  iMalau,  Pm.  xviii,  Uviii,  cxviii, 
as  also  betwrcs  the  two  psalina  ooataioing  the  praise  of 
tlw  Law,  Pta.  xix,  exix.  That  Vm.  xlU,  xlili  wen 
orlgtoaUy  one  is  evident  from  the  eoniinoation  of  the 
Rfratn,  There  arc  also  eome  discrepancies  in  the  rtt* 
Rual  Dumberings.  That  of  our  A.V.  frequently  differe 
fnaa  that  of  t^  Hebrew  in  consequence  of  the  Jewish 
inetica  of  reckoning  the  auperscriptim  as  tbe  diat 
vene.  SeeTicBnt. 

IILMbcmhI  OdOwMm  tmd  DMriaL  —  Whm  the 
nilms,  as  a  whole,  were  collected,  and  6y  wAom,  are 
qMMkna  that  eanoot  be  ooofldently  answered.  The 
Taloaudists  most  absurdly  considered  David  the  coltec- 
tor  of  them  all  {BerakoUi,  i,  9).  It  is  certain  that  the 
book,  as  it  now  stands,  could  not  have  been  funned  be- 
fore the  building  of  toe  second  Temple,  for  Psa.  cxxri 
was  evidently  eompoeed  at  that  period.  In  all  prob* 
abilit-r  It  was  formed  by  Earn  and  hh  eonlemponrics, 
about  RC  4d0  (EwaM,  Poti.  McAer,  11,  S06). 

But  in  the  arrangement  of  the  book  there  la  manitVst 
proof  of  its  gradual  furmation  out  of  several  smaller  col- 
lections, each  ending  with  a  peculiar  Kmnwla.  The  I^al- 
ter  ia  divided  in  the  Hebrew  into  five  books  (detailed 
betow)  and  also  in  the  Sept.  vernoa,  which  proves  the 
itiniteBtobaokler  than  &C.SOOL  Some  have  fancied 
that  diia  fivefold  divisHm  did  not  originally  exist,  bat 
that  it  aroae  ^ply  from  a  deMre  to  have  as  many  parts 
in  the  nalaa  aa  there  are  in  the  law  of  Hoses.  But 
anooK  reaaona  demand  the  rejection  of  such  a  fancy. 
Why  ahoold  this  confunnity  to  the  PenUteuch  be  de- 
sired and  effected  in  the  Psalms,  and  not  also  in  Prov- 
erbs  or  in  the  Prophets?  The  five  books  bear  decided 
narba,  both  (ron  tradition  and  inUmal  endeoce,  of  be- 
ing not  atUttxiy  dividona,  bat  distiDet  and  indapendenl 
etdlMtionsby  varioaa  hauls. 

The Jirti  book  (l-xli)  eoosista  wludlyof  David's  songs 
(■ee  Vricmoet,  /foimaulator  Dwridit  nd  toUtt  Pmimot 
ftrtimtt  [Host.  Ifl28j),  bis  name  being  pmflxed  to  all 
except  i,  ii,  X,  and  xxxiii ;  nor  do  we  fintl  in  it  a  trace 
of  any  but  David's  authoishv.  Ko  such  trace  axiMa  in 
Um  asention  of  Uie"  Temple"  (r,  7),  Aw  that  word  la 
even  in  1  Sani.i,9;  iii,8a|i|>licd  to  the  Tabemade ;  nor 
yet  in  the  phrase  "  bringeth  back  the  captivity"  (xiv, 
V),  which  is  elsewhere  uMd,  idiomatically,  with  great 
latttudeof meaning (Jubxlii.  10;  H<Mi.vi,  It;  Earaxvi, 
fi8);  nor  yet  in  the  acruMicism  of  Psa.  xxv,  etc^  for 
that  all  acrostio  pealms  are  of  late  dale  is  a  purely  gra- 
tuitous aasnmption,  anil  some  even  of  the  most  sceptical 
critica  admit  the  Davidie  anthocsblp  of  the  partially 
aematie  Pfea.  Ix,  z.  All  tha  paalna  of  book  i  being 
thaa  Davidie,  we  may  well  believe  that  tbe  oompUatioa 
<»f  the  book  was  also  David's  work.  In  favor  of  this  is 
tha  circamsUnce  that  it  does  not  comprise  all  David's 
paalma,  nor  his  latest,  which  yet  would  have  been  all 
iadnded  in  it  by  any  subsequent  collector;  also  the  cir- 
eumatanee  that  its  two  prdktory  psalms,  although  not 
anpaneribed,  aia  yet  shown  1^  faitanial  evidenea  to 
hnvn  ptoeeeded  Aom  David  binself ;  and  fnitbermore, 
Hut  pf  the  two  raoensiona  of  tbe  same  hymn  (ha.  xiv, 
liii),  it  prefers  that  which'seems  to  have  been  more  spe- 
cially adapted  by  ita  royal  author  to  the  Temple  service. 
Others  with  leas  reason  aarign  this  division  to  the  time 
of  Hexekiah,  who  is  known  to  have  ordered  a  collection 
of  Soloaion's  proveibs  (Prov.  xxr,  1),  and  to  have  com- 
manded the  Levltes  to  dng  the  words  of  David  (2  Cbroo. 
zxix,80> 

The  mamd  book  (xUI-lxxii)  eonrista  miUnly  of  pieces 
bylha  aoM  of  Konh  (xUl-xlU),  and  by  David  O^v). 
vlridi  mqr  ban  bean  iqiarala  ndnor  coUectiooa.  At 


the  end  ofthia  bocdt  ia  found  the  notice,  "The  pnytn 
of  David  tbe  stm  of  Jeaae  an  ended;"  and  hence  aome 
have  thought  that  (Ida  was  originally  the  chise  of  a' 
large  collection  eompfiring  Vm.  i-lxxU  (Carpaov,  /ntnv 
daetio,  et&,  li,  107).  But  that  the  second  was  or^^MO^ 
distinct  from  the  first  book  is  proved  by  the  repetition 
of  one  or  two  pieces;  thus  Psa.  liii  is  plainly  tbe  same 
aa  Psa.  xiv,  with  only  a  notable  variation  in  the  divine 
name,  0^t^l|l,  Etokimf  God,  being  used  in  tbe  formct 
whcnver  nilT],  JdmA,  ImiH,  b  found  in  the  latter. 
So  also  iWlxx  ia  but  a  repetitkm  of  Psa.  xl,  18-17, 
with  the  same  singular  variation  In  tbe  divine  name. 
This  division  appears  by  the  date  of  ita  latest  psalm 
(Psa.  xlvi)  to  have  been  oom|nled  in  the  reign  of  king 
Hezekiah.  It  would  naturally  comprise,  first,  several 
or  most  of  the  Leviticsl  psalms  anterior  to  that  dale, 
and,  secondly,  the  remainder  of  tbe  psalma  of  David 
previously  uncomidled.  Aoonrdlng  to  otbera,  this  col> 
lection  waa  not  made  till  the  period  of  the  captivity,  on 
the  ground  that       xliv  refers  to  the  days  of  Jeremiah. 

Tbe  third  book  (Ixxtii- Ixxxix)  consists  chiefly  of 
Asaph's  pealms,  but  oomprisea  apparently  two  smaller 
ccdlections — the  one  Aaaphitic  (Ixxiii-lxxxiii),  the  oth- 
er mostly  Korahilic  (Ixxxlv-lxxxix),  The  collector  of 
this  book  had  no  IntentioB  to  bring  logatber  songs  writ- 
lea  by  David,  and  therrtm  he  put  tbe  above  notke- 
at  the  end  of  the  second  book  (see  De  Wette,  P§aimat,, 
EudekHHfr,  p.  21).  This  book,  the  interest  of  which 
centres  in  the  times  of  Hexekiah,  stretches  out,  by  ita 
last  two  psalms,  to  tbe  reign  of  Hanasaeh :  it  wss  prob- 
ably enmpiied  in  the  reign  ot  Josiah.  In  tbe  o|Hnioa 
of  others,  the  date  of  tbia  coUeeUon  muat  be  as  late  aa 
the  return  from  Babylon,  on  the  supposition  that  Psa. 
Ixxxv  implies  as  much. 

The  /mtrth  book  (xe-evl),  confining  the  remainder 
of  the  pealms  up  to  the  date  of  the  captivity;  and  the 
Jl/ih  (cvii-d),  comprising  the  psalms  of  the  retum,  are 
made  up  chiefly  of  anonymous  liturgic  pieces,  many  of 
which  were  composed  for  the  service  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple. In  the  last  bonk  we  have  the  Songs  of  Degrees 
(exx-exxxir),  whwh  seam  to  have  been  originally  a 
separate  enUection.  Then  ia  nothing  to  diatinguiah 
these  two  booka  from  each  other  in  respect  of  outward 
deonation  or  arrangement,  and  they  may  have  been 
compiled  together  in  tbe  days  of  Nehemiah. 

The  Ave  botAa  may,  with  some  propriety,  be  thus  dis- 
tinguisbM :  the  first  Omidic,  the  second  Korakilic,  tbe 
third  A  a4^tkitic,  and  tbe  two  nmainlng  ttwyfc  (Comp^ 
S  V,  bek>w.) 

The  andent  JewiA  tradition  as  to  this  dtvidoa  is 
preserved  to  us  1^  tbe  abundant  testimonies  of  the 
Christian  fathers.  Of  the  indications  which  the  sa- 
cred text  itself  contwns  of  this  division  the  most  ob- 
vious are  the  doxulc^ee  which  we  find  at  the  end  fif 
Psa.  xli,  Ixxii,  Ixxxix,  cvi,  and  which,  having  Tor  the 
roost  part  no  ipecial  connection  with  the  psalma  to 
which  tb^  an  attached,  mark  the  sevetal  ends  of  the 
Bnt  four  of  tbe  five  boohs.  It  snggesu  itaelf  at  onoa 
that  these  books  most  have  been  originally  formed  at 
different  periods. 

Thia  conclusion  is  by  variom  further  considerations 
rendered  all  but  certain,  while  the  few  difficulties  which 
aUnd  in  the  way  of  admitting  it  vanish  when  closely 
examined.  Tbns  there  te  a  lemarkaUe  diflbrcnoe  be- 
tween tbe  several  booka  in  their  um  of  the  ^vine  namea 
Jehovah  and  Elohim  lo  designate  Almighty  Ciod.  In 
book  i  the  former  name  prevails:  it  is  found  272  times, 
while  Elohim  occurs  but  fifteen  times.  (We  here  lake 
no  account  of  the  superscriptions  or  doxolt^,  nor  yet 
of  the  occurrences  of  Elohim  when  inflected  with  a  pos- 
sessive suffix.)  On  the  othet  hand,  in  book  ii  Elohim 
is  found  more  than  five  times  as  often  aa  Jehovah.  In 
book  iii  the  preponderanoe  of  Elohim  in  the  earlier  i* 
balanced  by  that  of  Jcbovah  in  tbe  later  psalms  of  the 
book.  In  book  iv  tbe  name  Jehovah  ^^^!)>^b:F">- 
ployed;  and  so  aK  Tirta%;'tt^titek~«;^EbH^^^ 
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tpim  found  only  in  two  pittages  inoorponted  Cram ' 
cirtier  pflalBN.  TboM  who  nuinUin,  therefore,  that 
the  pflaUoa  were  all  ocdlected  and  arranged  at  once,  coo- 
teud  that  the  odlector  dutributed  the  Ftalms  according 
to  the  divine  names  which  they  serenlly  exhibited. 
But  to  this  theory  tbe  existence  of  book  iii,  in  which 
the  prefereDtial  uae  of  the  Elobim  gradually  yields  to 
that  of  the  Jehovah,  is  fatal.  The  large  appearance,  in 
fact,  of  the  name  Elohim  in  books  ii  and  iii  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  period  to  which  nany  of  tlie 
paalmaof  thtMW  buoka  beh»g— Cba  period  fton  theroga 
of  Solomon  to  that  of  HeMkiah,  when  tbioagh  certain 
cauaes  the  name  Jehovah  was  exceptionally  disused. 
The  pTeference  for  the  name  Elohim  in  moat  of  tbe 
Davidic  psalms  which  are  included  in  book  ii  is  closely 
allied  with  that  character  of  thoae  psalms  which  in- 
duced David  himself  to  exclude  then  from  his  own  col- 
lection, book  i ;  wbile>  lastly,  the  sparing  nse  of  the  Je- 
hovah in  Psa.  Ixviti,  and  the  thne  introductory  psalms 
which  precede  it,  is  derigned  to  cause  the  name,  when 
it  occurs,  and  above  all  Jak,  which  is  emphatic  fur  Je- 
hovah, to  shine  out  with  greater  force  and  splendor, 

IV.  Supa^ieriptiotu^A}!  the  I^alms,  except  thirty- 
four,  bear  Buperscriptioos.  According  to  some,  there  are 
only  twenty-Ave  exceptions,  as  they  reckon  n^^^^n, 
kallflvjah,  a  title  in  all  tbe  Psalms  which  commence 
with  iL  To  each  of  these  exceptions  the  Talmud 
(JUbyl  Cod.  Aboda  Sarah,  foL  24,  coL  2)  gives  the 
name  Xl3^n'*  KnivTIS,  OttAoh  Ptabn.  It  is  confess- 
edly very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  all  the 
terms  employed  in  the  inscriptions;  and  hence  critics 
have  differed  exceedingly  in  their  conjectures.  The 
difficulty,  arising  no  doubt  tmm  ignorance  of  the  Tent- 
music,  was  felt,  it  would  seem,  as  eariy  as  tbe  age 
of  tbe  S^>t, ;  and  it  was  felt  so  much  by  the  translators 
of  our  A.  V.  that  they  generally  retained  the  Hebrew 
words,  even  though  Luther  had  set  the  example  of 
translating  them  to  tbe  best  of  bis  ability.  It  is  worth 
nbaerving  that  the  difficulty  appears  to  have  determined 
Coverdale  (t&3&)  to  omit  neariy  all  except  names  of  au- 
thors; thus  in  Psa.  Ix,  which  is  lix  in  bia  vecrion,  he 
givea  only  a  Paalme  of  David, 

Tbe  oiifAorAISf  of  tbe  titleaia  ft  matter  <rf' doubt  By 
most  of  the  ancient  critics  they  were  conridered  gen- 
aine  and  of  equal  authority  with  the  Psalms  themselves, 
while  most  of  tbe  modems  reject  them  wholly  or  in 
part.  They  were  wholly  rejected  at  the  dose  of  the  4th 
century  by  Theodcne  of  Mopeuestia,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  moat  Jndicioua  of  andent  interpreters  (RosenmUUer, 
HiiLltderjmtatiomilArOTiaiSaerorum,ii\,3M).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  they  are 
received  by  Thuluck  and  Hengstenberg  in  tbeir  woriu 
on  the  iWlms.  Of  the  aiUiquiti/  of  the  inscriptions 
there  can  be  no  question,  for  they  are  found  in  tbe 
Sept.  They  are  supposed  to  be  even  much  older  than 
this  veiuon,  ainoa  they  wera  nn  longer  inteUi|^Ue  to 
the  translator,  who  often  mnkee  no  sense  ^  them. 
Their  obscurity  might,  however,  have  been  owing  not 
so  much  to  thrir  antiqidty  aa  to  the  transUtw'a  resi- 
dence in  Egypt,  and  consequent  ignorance  of  tbe  psal- 
mody of  the  Temple  service  in  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate, 
the  appearance  of  the  titles  in  the  Sept.  can  only  prove 
them  to  be  about  as  ancient  aa  tbe  days  of  Exra.  I'ben 
it  \B  argued  by  many  that  they  must  be  as  old  aa  the 
Faalma  themselves,  since  it  ia  castomftiy  for  Oriental 
poeu  to  prefix  titles  to  thnr  aongb  Inatancea  are 
found  in  Arabic  poems,  but  these  are  very  unlike  the 
Hebrew  inscriptions.  Much  more  imporUnt  traces  of 
the  custom  appesr  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  9,  in  Hab.  iii,  1,  and 
in  2  Sam.  i,  17,  18  (Tboluck,  Pudwrn,  p.  xxiv).  The 
other  insunces  commonly  appealed  to  in  Exod,  xv,  1 ; 
Dent,  xxxi,  30;  Judg.v,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  1,  Aimiah  no 
evidence,  since  they  are  not  proper  titles  of  the  songs 
ao  much  aa  brief  st^onents  connecting  them  with  the 
narrative.  But  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  1  and  Numb,  xxiv,  8 
ibeic  ia  Btiong  proof  of  tbe  usage,  if;  with  Thohickf  we 


take  tbe  veitM  aa  inaeiiptioos,  and  not  aa  iatagnl  partr 
of  the  wagt,  which  OMSt  hold  thun  jual^  to  hi  bm 

tbeir  poetical  ftnn. 

The  following  considerationa  aeeaa  to  — ■Htfitr  agaiaat 
the  authority  of  tbe  titles;  (1.)  The  aaaikgy  between 
them  and  the  tubtcnptiotu  to  the  apoattdical  cfotka. 
The  latter  are  now  onivenally  rejected :  why  not  (kc 
former?  (2.)  The  Greek  and  Syriac  vmions  exhibit 
them  with  great  and  nnmeious  variations,  often  alter- 
ing tiw  Hebrew  (as  in  fta.  xxvU),  and  aometimes  pv- 
ing  a  beadit^  wbeie  the  Heliiew  baa  none  (aa  in  Pm. 
xeiii-xcvii).  Would  Uie  andmt  Uaudatoia  hare  taken 
each  liberties,  or  could  such  variatioos  hare  arista,  if 
the  titles  had  been  considered  sacred  like  the  Fsalaw 
themselves?  At  any  rate,  the  existence  of  these  ^arias 
variatiuna  is  sofficient  to  induce  a  diatnist  of  the  titks 
in  tbeir  present  form,  even  though  tbey  had  been  snea 
sanctioned  inB|nnd  antbority.  If  ever  Esra  settled 
them,  the  variatiooB  io  Tendons  and  nuuiuseripts(EiA 
bom,  EvdeUwtg,  iii,  490,  496)  have  tended  sinee  Is 
make  them  doubtruL  (8.)  Tbe  inscriptionB  are  occa- 
sionally thought  to  be  at  variance  with  the  ooatenls  sf 
the  Psabos.  Sometimes  the  authw  is  believed  to  te 
incorrectly  given,  as  when  David  fs  named  over  paala» 
referring  to  the  captivity,  aa  in  Psa.  zir,  7;  xxv,  9; 
li,  20,  21 ;  Ixix,  86.  It  is  not  unlikely,  bowerw,  as 
Tholudt  tbinka,  that  tbeae  refbreneea  to  the  exile  wen 
added  during  diat  period  to  tbe  genuine  text  of  the 
royalsinger.  OtherB,asCalvinandHeDgalaabe^with 
far  less  probatnlity,  Uke  these  pasaagCs  in  a  figanth* 
or  spiritasl  sense.  Abo  Psa.  cxxxix,  it  ia  swppesad, 
cannot  well  be  I>avid'^  for  its  style  is  not  free  fros 
Chaldaisma.  Then  sometimes  the  occasicm  is  ineoticet- 
ly  q>eeifled,  w  in  Pu.  xxx,  unless,  indeed,  thia  rAn  to 
Uie  dedicatiim  of  the  sire  o/tke  Tai^  (I  Chnsi.  xxii,  I), 
as  RosenmUUer,  Tholnck,  and  Hengstenberg  think  after 
Venema.  The  real  solution  of  the  eontiovcny  lies  inihc 
answer  to  this  question:  Do  they,  wben  individolfy 
rifted,  a^^rove  thenuelvee  as  so  generally  oonect,  and  as 
so  free  frnn  any  single  fstal  objection  to  tbeir  credit,  aa 
to  claim  our  universal  confidence?  Tbia  cannot  be  ftfy 
diacussed  here,  althoogb  intimationa  are  given  briev 
calculated  to  oonfirm  the  aocuraey  of  tbe  titka  aa  timaA 
in  the  Hebrew  and  En^ab  BiUe,  especially  aa  toaa- 
thorship  and  occauon.  We  must  umply  avow  oar  eso- 
viction,  founded  on  thorough  examioatioa,  that  Ibcy 
are,  when  righUy  interpreted,  folly  trustworthy,  aad 
that  every  separate  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the 
correctneas  of  any  one  of  them  can  be  fairly  net.  More- 
over, aome  of  the  argomenls  of  their  aaiiilaiits  obvioM- 
ly  recoil  upon  themselvek  Thns  when  it  ia  aD^ed  thai 
tbe  contents  of  Pw.  xxxiv  have  nn  conaeetion  with  the 
occasion  indicated  in  tbe  auperscr^>ti<m,  we  tint 
the  fact  of  the  CMinection  not  being  readily  appaRBl 
renders  it  improbable  that  the  superscr^tion  akoM 
have  been  prefixed  1^  any  but  David  hiatadt 

Of  tbe  terms  left  nnfrUMiiifetf  or  oAscitre  in  oar  Kil^ 
it  may  be  wdl  to  offer  aome  ezplaaaticm  in  this  place, 
referring  to  Iheoi  in  alpbah^eal  ordtf  ibr  a  faUetchi* 
ctdatioQ.  On  thia  aubjeet  meet  conmeataton  ^ier  in- 
struction, but  tbe  reader  may  especially  consnlt  Bescn- 
mUUer,  SckoKa  m  Coa^  Redatia,  iii,  14-32 ;  De  Wctte, 
CommaUar  fifter  PsdJmm,  p.  97^ ;  EwaU,  Acf. 
AficAer,  i,  169-lSO,  196.  Tbe  following  snmmary  ex- 
hibits the  literary  and  musical  systems  of  notatioo  Ibaad 
in  the  iodividnai  titlea  to  tbe  PwIids  at  one  Tiew,da»- 
rifled  under  the  serenl  terms  and  particka  need  to  peiat 
out  their  bearing  and  signifioanee : 

I.  With  the  prefix  ^,  Is-  <(o  or  1^ : 
a.  The  rntttor namely, 

1.  Dmid!  Ill-vlll,  xi-xxxU,  xndv-xll,  II,  tlii-Ixv, txvfil- 
Ixx,  Ixxxvl,  ct,  dll,  cvlll-cx,  cxxil,  exxiv,  cxzxl,  cxzxiH, 
cxxxvill-cxilv, 

8.  LnitM:  (1.)  Korahltee  only:  xlil,  adlv-^lx,  Ixxxh, 
Ixxxv,  Ixxxvll. 

(S.)  AMpbptaal  apedaDy,  aa  a  brasA  of  Oa  Koiah- 

Itea:  IflXXlD-lXSElil. 
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0.  )  Htmin  Um  [EBnitoy  I.  &]  KoraUta  indMaully: 
IxzzritL 

(4.)  EtluD  the  [BmiM,  L  «.]  Konhlto  lodivMuallr: 
Ixzxlz. 
S.  Mama:  xc. 
4.  SMmmm;  lxz)l,cxxvtL 

aL  Octwral  Vena*:  (1>  "Hsu  of  God,"  se:  (f)  "  Jeho- 
Mnmnt,"  xvlll,  xxxvl  i  <Q  "  as  iflUeted  uuc,"  dl. 

k  The  perauu  to  whoa  (be  poem  ww  iaiimtti,  at  by 
wbom  It  was  Kt  to  ouudc^  or  ander  whoae  dlreeUon  U 
WM  to  be  rendered : 

1.  nt3cn,  Jlcm-MnatefaUek  (A.  V.  "tbe  chief  mnai. 
rlan"),  the  mnaical  pr«omtor  ot  the  Temple  fur  tbe  time 
befaig:  lv-Tt,Tllt,  zUxlv,  xvlll-zxii,  xxxl,  xxxvl,  nxlx- 
xlll,  xliv-xlvll,  xlfx.  IMxIi,  Ixtv-lxx,  Ixxt-UxtU,  Izxx. 
IxxslT,  Ixxxv,  Ixxxvifl,  cix,  «it»»l»|  cxL 

t.  Jedathnu  lu  partlcalar:  xxxlx. 

c,  Tbe  ut>)ret  ar  Bpeciel  parpoM  of  tbe  writer: 

1.  "^^aTn,  Awftlr  <(•  rtmM,  A.T.  "to  brios  to  reittem- 

brsaoe"}*  ae  a  maneBlo  of  aone  apodal  deUveraiioe,  etc. : 
nxvilLln. 

a.  "nib,  lammM  ("to  tMcb"),  pertM|»  to  be  pabUc^ 
prottonticed  m^moriUr:  Ix. 

riil9,  antiMt  ((o  rfptth  A.T.  "Leaonoth,"  q.v.).  rt- 
^aefw,  perhapa  a  mtle  of  the  atyle  of  recllatloti ;  UxxvHL 
4,  mia,  ted<U  (mt/Mon,  A.T.  "to  praiee'%  !■  oe- 
ktmmltdffmmt,  L-e.  of  Otid'a  mercy :  d. 

Conratemoratlve  of  tbe  Saftftiifft  (faif  T  zdL 

n.  with  tbe  prefix  3^,  be-  <WM) : 

«.  To  designate  the  orcheatral  aeeampaninuMt:  onljr 
P'iS'^aa.  MpMU*  (q.  v.),  or  ttr^vad  AyfruMfiito  In  geoer- 
■U  lv,vl,llT,tv,l»HI,lxXTl. 

Ik  To  dealgDatetbeeotKHloii  oreofflpodtbm:  lil,zxzlT, 
11.  Ill,  hrt  ItH,  lix.  Is,  Ixill,  cxIlL  Tbe  oceaaton  Is  some- 
tlma  otberwiw  staled :  tII.  xtIII,  xxk. 

m.  Vtth  tlM  prepnoitiao  ^9,  of  (tfrnO.  to  dtiiot«  tbe 
n«rical  style  of  jm/wmm^  as  tudkaied  byi 

«.  TIm  f)M(rmNMitempl<9ed  br  tbe  laadwi 

1.  sn^vn,  katlt^imltamam  (ffa  UUm,  I.  a;  1IIj>4haped, 
A.V.  "  Shaehatmim,"  q.  tJ,  stnUgbt  (rwajMlt;  xhr,  Ixix 
IB^I^Ht}),  Ix  a^^'a,  dag.}. 

*•  ^V*^,  lartaMf*  (tbe  smaotMoiMd,  A.r.  "Haha- 

lath,"  probaUralHlt  or  ilgbtatrlBged  Insinitneat: 
llli.  Ixxxvlll. 

a.  rr-U.  H^plndtk,  a  aMn^td  InotmiiieDt  la  genanli 
1x1   See  NxeiMra. 

4.  IT»Plin.  kafi-gUtUM,  am  Ottmth,  pmbably  n  pecallnr 
form  of  lyre:  vlllt  or  peAapa  on  an  tlglU-ttrtnoii  Ijn. 
8eo  OiTTira. 

Ih  Tbe  p«M  of  the  dafbiEi 

1.  ri'<3^isn,  AmA-afemMlA  (fb  Hghti),  tbe  (wAwe,  L  e. 
la  a  "  tennr"  rtdce:  vl,  xlL  See  SaxiiiMiTn. 

fl.  ri'Q??,  otomAa  (q.  v.),  (i>irp<M},  in  a/fflialf  key,  t  e. 
**  aoprano xlvL 

m.  After  tbe  i^le  of  some  noted  perfonner:  only  Jndo- 
tban:  IxlUlxxTlL 

A  Tbe  Amf  or  melody  to  be  Imitated  .> 

1.  n|IO,  MKtk  laM4K  (q.  T.)  (dMC*  fff  (A<  «m).  1.  e.  a 
ditty  so  bsglBaiDg  or  tbna  entitled:  In,  and  end  of  xlrUi 

%  "Vy^  r4««.  atvlWk  haMthut  (q.T.).  (AM  V 
lAs  ten*),  a  popntar  anDg  ao  calledt  xxlt. 

a.  D^pm  eb»  r^'f%  tmda  itm  r»)*aHm  (q.  T.) 
(Aes  qt  MUnet  cHttattt  aim),  an  emblemaUc  title  of 
fooM  well-known  air:  WL 

4.  d>9  omitted  on  aceoant  of  Uw  alHteratlon  with  bN) 

rvni^"b»  [<w  rrr),  oz^ttuAekru  rm^      (q.  v.)  (tAoit 

iMajwrf  not  Mng),  the  symbollcnl  deelgimiliHi  of  some 
fumilUr  measnre:  Ml-llz,  Ixxr,  Ixxsl.  IxxxW. 

IT.  With  tbe  prmnaltlon  i^J  (si,  teword^ ;  In  tmUatbrn 
of  (French  <1  bi)  some  pecnilar  "quality"  of  tone  (as  we 
■ay,  tbe  step  of  ibe  organ)  s 

I.  riST^n,  AoiMweAflAH  (q.  t.)  [Ou  tmitnettdi,  the 
Jbifi  m  enntlnnow  sovBd :  v. 

1.  O^qjt^  Hwliwiiln  <q.  r.)  (OUm),  tba  fntmfMt  blast  t 


T.  The  spedes  of  poetical  nswjssWtoa  .* 

1.  ^"^Xi,  Mr  (M>v}t  dmply  an  od*  or  lyrical  place  t  x1t\ 
xlvlll,  btv-Jxvlll,  Iszv,  IxxTl,  Ixxxitt,  Ixxxvli,  IzxzilH, 
cvUI.  In  some  at  Hmm  Inatanesa  it  ia  Joined  with  tltt 
term  Ibllowlnic.  In  a  certain  series  It  Is  eonpted  wlib  tha 
exiweaaion  nSV^fn,  AmN-atoaUM  (Uc  a(i|M,  A.  T.  "d^ 
Sreas,"  q.  *,}<  i-  a.  dfwiaBWs  In  eoovtmctlon  of  phnsas: 
cxx-cxxxIt.  In  «ps  case  it  ia  Joined  with  ilw  term 
n1'T^^  psMMA  0-     "brnT},  L  einu  tpakOamimH : 

XlY.  , 

%  '^iQtV,  mirmAr  (ptaj/tHg  on  an  InstromeDt),  dinply 
a  J^mn,  f  >  be  song  with  mnvlcal  accompaiilineui:  lll-vl, 
rlli,  xll,  xUI,  XT,  xlx-xxlv,  xxtx-xxxl,  xzxrUI-xll,  xWll- 
It,  Ixil-lXTlli,  Ixxlil.  Ixxv-lxxvll,  Ixzlx,  Ixzz,  IxxxlMzxxr, 
Ixxxvit,  Isxxvlli,  xcvlU,  c  ct,  cviii-cx,  cxxxlz-cxll,  cxIUI. 

8.  BP313,  Mifcidm  {writUn,  "mlchlam,"  q.  t,X  parhapa 
1.  q.  a  "  wt  iilece"  or   moUet;"  xvl,  Ivl-lx. 

4.  r^^n.  bipiUUdA,  a  "prantrr  xtU,  ixmi,  xe, 
cxIlL 

a.  n^n^t  UUlUh,  a  "pealm"  dmply:  cxlv. 

«.  b^Sip9,  mmAII  (tMStnuMM,  "maschtl,"  q.  t.),  a  M- 
OacUe  poem:  xxll,  xlii,  xllv,  sir,  Ul-lv,  Ixxlr,  IxxTlU, 
Ixxxvlll,  Ixxxlx,  cxllL 

T.  n<l17,  td&th  (prteept, "  edotb,"  q.  an  ethiaai  poem  i 
Ix,  Ixxx. 

8.  li^f  1^.  Mgoavbn  (tlgkimQ,  "shlsgalon,"  q.  y.\  no  Ht- 
gUu  or  plaintive  aong;  vlL 

y.  Orismal  Autkortkip  oftKt  Pulmt^Jimj  of  tbe 
ancieata^  both  Jews  and  Chriatian%  maintained  that  all 
tbe  Paahiia  wen  written  1^  David,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  tUriking  proufa  of  their  wktMco/ Judgnwot.  8o 
t'oe  Talmudbts  {Cvd.  Pttackim,  x,  117);  Auguslin^ 
who  is  never  a  good  critic  (De  Civ.  Dei,  xvii,  14) ;  and 
Chryeoetom  (PrnJL  ad  Pmitmot).  But  Jerome,  as  might 
be  expected,  hdd  the  opinton  which  now  universally 
prevails  {EptMl,  ad  Sophromum).  The  titles  and  tbe 
contenu  of  tbe  Psalms  most  dearly  show  that  they 
were  composed  it  dlflbient  and  nmote  periods  by  sev- 
eral poets,  of  whom  David  was  only  the  latest  and 
moat  eminent  onntrib:tt«r. 

1.  David,  "tbe  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel"  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  1).  To  hin  are  ascribed  seventy-three  psalms 
in  the  Hebrew  text  (not  seventy-foar,  as  De  Wette  and 
Tholnck  aute;  nor  acvenly-one,  as  most  otfaere  have 
oonntedX  and  at  least  eleven  ot  hers  in  the  SepC — naow- 
ly,  xxxiii,  xliii,  xd,  xdv-xdx,  dv,  czxxvii;  to  which 
may  he  added  Pia.  x,  aa  it  forma  part  of  Fib  ix  In  that 
vereion. 

To  these  psalms  tbe  collactOT,  after  property  append- 
ing the  single  psalm  of  Solomon,  has  affixed  the  notice 
that  **  the  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended" 
(Paa.  Ixxii,  20) ;  evidently  implying,  at  least  on  the 
primd  /acie  view,  that  no  more  compositions  of  tbe 
royal  psalmist  nm^ned.  How,  then,  do  we  find  in  the 
later  hooka— iii,  iv,  r— fhrther  paalms  yet  marked  with 
Darid'a  name?  Some  have  sought  to  answer  this 
question  by  a  reftrence  to  the  anthorshfp  asugned  in 
the  snperscriptiona  of  other  psalms.  If  (aa  we  shall 
presently  see)  in  the  limea  posterior  to  those  of  David 
the  Levitical  choirs  prefixed  to  the  psalms  which  they 
cnmpoaed  the  names  of  Aaaph,  Hcnan,  and  Etbnn,  oat 
of  a  feeling  of  veneration  for  thdr  memories,  how  much 
more  might  the  name  of  David  be  prefixed  to  the  nlter- 
aneea  of  thoaa  who  were  not  merely  bis  desoenrtanta,  but 
also  the  represenutives  for  the  time  being,  and  so  in 
sotne  sort  the  pledges  of  the  perpetual  royalty  of  hia 
lineage  I  The  name  David  is  used  to  denote,  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  after  the  original  David's  death,  the 
then  head  of  tbe  Davidic  family :  and  so,  In  prophecy, 
the  Mcariah  of  the  seed  of  David,  who  was  to  rit  on 
Davids  throne  (1  Kings  x{i,l«;  HoB.iii,5;  Isa.lv,8; 
Jer.  XXX,  9;  Etra  xxxlv,  28,  24),  Thus  some  seek  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  later  Davidic  snperscrip- 
tinns  in  the  Psalter.  The  paalms  to  which  they  belot^[ 
are  thought  to  have  been  writUn  by  Hezekiah,  1^ 
Jnsiah,  \iy  Zembbahel,  or  others  of  I^vid's  posterity. 
This  Tiew  it  Mpp-«ed  to  ^ffi9fliS^4>CX®git@<»- 
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■ideratiuns.  In-  the  Uter  book*,  aRd  cy«n  in  book  v 
taken  BkMie,  the  psalnu  mtfkcd  with  David**  name  are 
not  gruupett  all  togetber.  In  •don  fawtanoea  there  is 
internal  evidence  of  occaston :  tfaua  Psa.  ci  can  iU  be 
lecoQciled  with  the  historical  circumstances  of  any  pe- 
riod of  David's  life,  but  suits  exactly  with  those  of  the 
opening  of  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Some  of  these  pulnu 
— Psa.  Ixxxvi,  criU,  cxliv — are  cote  parted  of  paiaagea 
fhxD  previons  paahaa  of  David.  Liutly,  the  Hebrew 
text  of  many  (see,  above  all,  Pea.  cxxxix)  is  marked 
by  grammatical  Chaldaisms,  which  are  entirely  un- 
paralleled  In  Vm.  Ulxxii,  and  which  thas  afford  strong 
evidence  of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  They  cannot, 
iherefure,  it  is  claimed,  be  David's  own ;  yet  it  is  held 
that  the  superscriptions  are  not  on  that  account  to  be 
rejected  as  false,  but  must  rather  be  properly  inter- 
preted,  on  tbe  {(round  of  the  improbability  that  any 
wonld,  carelessly  or  presamptaoiisly,  bave  pmflxed  D»> 
vid*!  name  to  various  psalms  seattend  throogh  a  cdlco* 
tion,  while  yet  leaving  the  rest — at  least  in  books  iv,  v 
— -ahogetfaer  uusapencribed.  Ingenioiis  as  is  this  ex- 
planation, we  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  simple  and  obvious 
meaning  uf  the  tit  lee  as  ascribing  the  psalms  in  qoestion 
to  David  himself^  and  we  do  not  feel  constrained  to  seek  . 
other  authors  by  the  nature  of  the  contents. 

When  we  emsider  D::vld'a  ieminenoe  as  a  poet,  and 
the  delight  he  took  in  sacred  song,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  he  should  be  tbe  author  of  so  many  of  tbe  Psalms 
_no  fewer,  in  all  likelihood,  than  half  the  collection : 
the  wonder  rather  aboold  be  that  we  do  not  find  more 
of  his  fine  odes,  for  it  is  certain  he  wrote  some  which 
are  nut  in  this  book ;  see  in  2  Sam.  i,  1^27  his  lament 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  in  xxiii,  1-7  bis  last  in- 
spiitd  eAirion.  His  character  and  marit  aa  tbe  tuber 
<rf  Hebrew  melody  and  mnsie — tot  it  was  in  bb  hands 
and  imder  his  auspices  that  theae  fliHiriahed  most— are 
Ibus  set  fmh  by  the  son  of  Sirach  (xlvii,  fi-lO), "  In  all 
bis  work  he  gave  thanks.  To  the  Holy  and  Most  High 
he  sang  songs  with  all  his  heart  in  words  of  praise  (pq- 
fian  ji>{i|c)t  and  he  loved  hie  Maker.  He  set  ungeia 
also  befim  tbe  altar,  and  from  ttmr  nnsie  C^yov)  sweet 
melody  resounded.  He  gave  splendur  to  the  feasts,  aiid 
adormd  tbe  scjemn  times  unto  pecfectitm  (}uj(pi  mtv- 
rcX(ioc)i  in  that  they  praised  his  boly  name,  and  the 
sanctuary  pealed  with  music  from  early  mom." 

David's  cnmposilions  are  generally  distinguished  by 
sweetness,  softness,  and  grace,  but  sometimes,  as  in  Pia. 
xviii,  they  exhibit  the  sublime.  His  prevailing  strain 
is  plaintive,  owing  to  his  multiplied  and  sore  trials,  both 
belhre  and  alter  bia  oocupation  of  tbe  tfanne.  How 
often  was  he  beset  with  dangers,  harassed  by  fbes,  and 
ehastiaed  of  God  t  Under  these  circumstances,  how  was 
bis  spirit  bowed  down,  and  gave  vent  to  its  plaints 
and  sorrows  on  the  saddened  chords  of  the  lyre !  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  he  generally  found  relief,  and  his 
aorrow  gave  place  to  calm  confidence  and  joy  in  God. 
What  wonder  tbat  a  soul  so  susceptible  and  devout  as 
his  should  manifest  emotioaa  so  strong,  so  changeful, 
and  so  various,  seeing  that  he  passed  through  the  great- 
est vicissitudes  of  life  ?  God  took  him  from  the  sheep- 
folds  to  feed  Jacob  his  people  and  Israel  bis  inheritance 
<PsB.  Ixxvlii,  70, 71).  See  Herder,  Gn4t  dir  tbr.  Poene, 
ii,  297-801 ;  and  especially  Tboliick  {Pialmfii,  EnJeit' 
ung,  S  8),  who  gives  a  moat  admirable  exbiliition  of  tbe 
psalmist's  history  and  servieea.   See  DAVnh 

Tbe  example  and  countenance  of  the  king  naturally 
led  others  to  cultivate  poetry  and  music,  tt  appears 
ftOm  Amos  vi,  5  that  lovers  of  pleasure  took  David's 
compositions  as  a  model  for  their  worhlly  songs :  bow 
much  more  would  the  lovera  of  piety  be  induced  to  fol- 
low him  by  producing  sacred  songs  and  bymni !  The 
fine  psalm  In  Hah.  iii  is  an  exact  imitation  of  his  style 
asseen  inFsa.xviiL  Tbeodebrateddngemofbisdsy 
were  men,  like  bimedif,  moved  by  tbe  divine  afflatus 
9ot  tmly  to  excel  in  music,  but  also  to  indite  hallowed 
poetry.  Of  these  psalmista  tbe  namaa  of  aaveral  are 
pcesored  in  the  tiUes^ 


2.  Atopk  is  bained  as  the  author  of  twelve'  parites 
— vis.  1,  Ixxiii-lxxxiii.  He  was  one  of  DBvid*a  ddef 
muridaiis,  AH  the  poems  bearing  bis  name  onnuc  be 
his,  for  in  Psa.  Ixxiv,  Ixxix,  and  Ixxx  there  are  aiam- 
fest  allusions  to  very  late  eveuta  in  the  history  «f  Issari. 
Either,  then,  the  titles  of  these  three  psalma  maat  he 
wholly  rejected,  or  the  name  must  be  here  taken  for  the 
"BQoSDf  Aa^b;"  which  is  not  improbaU^  aa  tbe  ftmihr 
eontinoed  ta  many  generatioiia  in  tbe  cboial  aavite 
of  tbe  Temple.  Aaaph  appears  tnm  Pm.  1,  Izxiii,  and 
Ixxviii  to  bave  been  the  greatest  master  of  tidnclic 
poetry,  excelling  alike  in  sentiment  and  in  (Ucfitm:  Jh 
oritic  whatever  contends  that  aU  these  eleven  beloag  ts 
tbe  age  uf  David,  and,  in  real  truth,  internal  evidcsce  is 
in  every  Mngle  instance  in  favor  ofa  later  origin.  Tbcy 
yrm  composed,  then,  by  tbe  "sons  of  Asaph"  (2  Chm. 
xxix,  18;  XXXV,  Ift,  etc.),  the  member*,  1^  bere^tvy 
deseent,  i>f  tbe  eboir  wbieb  Asapb  founded.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  theae  psalmists  weald,  in  snpefSEribi^ 
their  psalms,  prefer  honoring  and  perpetuating  tbe  Bse*. 
ory  of  their  ancestor  to  obtruding  their  own  penansl 
names  on  tbe  Chureb— a  consideration  wbicb  both  ex- 
plains the  present  supencriptions  and  also  renders  it 
improbable  that  tbe  person  intended  in  them  coaU,  e»- 
cording  to  a  fre<iuent  but  now  waning  bypotbesii^  be 
any  second  Asapb  of  younger  gcnentiMi  Md  ofiafakr 
Ikme.   See  Abapm. 

8.  The  sons  nf  Korak  were  another  fiunily  of  ^asie- 
ters,  to  whom  eleven  of  the  most  beautiful  psalms  m 
ascribed.  The  authorship  is  anigned  to  tbe  Konh- 
iles  in  general,  not  because  many  of  them  could  ban 
been  engaged  in  composing  one  and  tbe  same  song,  bat 
because  the  name  of  the  particnUr  writer  was  nknowa 
or  omitted.  See  Kobah,  However,  in  PM.  Ixxxvni 
we  And,  besides  the  Cuntly  derignaiion,  tlie  Basse  of  the 
individual  who  wrote  it — viz. : 

4.  Bemam  was  another  of  David's  chief  nngm  (I 
Cbron.  xv,  19) :  he  is  called  the  Karaite,  as  being  de- 
scended fiNim  some  Eara,  who  sppears  ts  have  been  a 
descendant  of  Korab;  «t  least  Heman  is  rrckestcd  a 
Kohatbite  (1  Chnn.  vi,  88-88),  and  was  tbercftse  |ifsb> 
ably  a  Korahite,  fot  the  Kofaathkcswen  Mtinaed  sad 
counted  in  tbe  line  of  Kwah ;  see  1  Chron.  vi,  S2,  ST, 
SB.  Thus  Heman  was  both  an  Esraite  and  ef  tbe  seas 
of  Konh.  That  1^.  Ixxxviii  was  written  by  hio  is 
not  unlikely,  though  many  question  it,  regarding  tUs 
term  likewise  as  a  men  patronymic    See  Hkhak. 

8.  £rlan  ia  reputed  tbe  author  of  Psa.  Ixxxix.  He 
also  is  called  tbe  Ezraite,  but  this  is  either  a  mistskc, 
or  he  aa  well  as  Heman  had  an  ancestor  named  Ess, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known.  Tbe  Etban  intended  in 
tbe  title  is  doubtless  tbe  LeviteofMerari'sfsmily  wbea 
David  made  chief  musician  along  with  Asaph  and  Bf* 
man  (1  Chron.  vi,  44;  xxv,  1,  6).    See  Etkab. 

6.  Sobmon  is  given  as  tbe  author  of  Pm.  Ixxii  sad 
cxxvti,  and  there  is  no  dcdded  internal  evidence  to  tbe 
contrary,  thoogb  moat  cnnsider  bim  to  be  tbe  anl|jw, 
and  not  tbe  author,  of  Psa.  IxxiL   Set  Solomoh. 

7.  JVoars  is  reputed  the  writer  of  Pas.  xe,  and  tbne 
is  no  strong  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition ;  iwt  tbe  TiK 
mndista,  whom  Origen,  and  even  Jerome,  &dktw,  ascribe 
to  him  also  the  ten  succeeding  psalma  (sei-c),  on  tbt 
principle  tbat  the  anonymous  productiona  befaogfd  i« 
the  last-named  autbw.  This  principle  is  maniCrstly 
false,  rinoe  In  several  of  these  paahM  we  find  erldtt 
that  Moses  was  not  the  autbtw.  In  Pm.  xev  tbe  feity 
years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness  is  referred  to  as  pasti 
in  Psa.  xcvii,  8  mention  is  made  of  Zion  and  Jndalv 
which  proves  that  it  cannot  be  dated  eartier  than  tht 
time  of  David ;  and  in  Psa.  xdx,  6  the  prophet  Soaad 
is  named,  which  alsoproveatlutMaaeaeoBldsotbeai 
writer.   See  Hosbs. 

JsdbiAm  is  sometimes^  witbont  jnat  gieon^  biM  Is 
be  oamed  as  theantbor  of  Fsa.  xxxix;  the  aaesiptiaa 
there  being  merely  a  dedkation  to  the  liadir  of  tha 
Levitieal  oicbcatra.  In  tba  view  of  otli«%  likf 
tbe  fopcripripdons  of  lxxrri&  bnjlib'lbadil 
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ct  HmwD,"  **  Uuebil  of  Ettaui have  simpl}'  a  conren-  ' 
tioiul  purport — ttac  one  p«alm  having  been  wriueii,  aa, 
in  fact,  the  rest  of  ita  aupencripiion  etatet,  by  the  soiis 
of  Kiinh,  the  choir  of  which  Hetnaii  waa  the  fwuiider; 
and  the  other  correipondingly  prooe«(lii)g  from  the  third 
Ijevitkal  chtrtr,  which  owed  iu  origin  (o  Ethan  ur  Jedii- 
Uian.    See  JicDtrrHiiN. 

Many  cnnjectares  hare  been  formed  reapectinK  other 
writent,  especially  of  the  anonymoua  psalmK  'J'taeSept. 
aeemingly  gives,  as  authora,  Jeremiah  <Xt».  cxxxvii), 
and  ll^u.and  2cchari«h  (tte.  exxxviii).  But  tbeae 
conjectures  are  too  uneertaui  to  call  for  further  notice 
ia  thia  place.  Hitsig  (Coauiaif.  Mer  die  Aa&Mm)  aa- 
cribea  to  Jeremiah  «  large  number  of  the  depftc  or 
plaintive  psalms. 

More  particuUrir,  the  Psalms  may  be  arranged,  «c- 
oonliog  to  the  intunationa  of  authorship  ooatained  in 
the  titles,  as  fuUows: 

A.  BxclMively  Dnvidle.  l>XlL 

(Only  Pm.  1, 11,  X.  zxxUI,  ara  aonawhat  donbthl.) 
A.  Bxe)aitlvei«  tcvlllcal— 

a.  Korabitoa  ....xllf-xHz. 

k.  Asapb  i 

C  CbieOr  Davldio— 

a.  Dnvtd  11-IxIt. 

UneertaiH  Iiv-IxtH. 

&  David  IxvllUlzx. 

J.  Uncertain   Izsl. 

A  DavM  (r<ir  Soinmou)  IxzH. 

D.  Chteflr  Lavltlcal— 

a.  Asaph  Ixxlil-IzxzIlL 

h.  Korablias  Ixxxlv4zxxv. 

c  David  IxxxvL 

4,  Knrataltca  and  Baman  Ixxxvil,  IzxxvIlL 

«.  Btban  Ixxstx. 

/.  Hnaas  zc 

tUnoettatn  xd-ft 
Ditvid  &. 

i.  VMartaln  eh. 

i.  Uavld  dtL 

m.  Uneertaln  dv-erll. 

L  DavM  eviii-cx. 

m.  Uncertain  cxl-cxix. 

M.  •■Dexreas"-- 

a.  Uncertain  exz-exxL 

kOavld...  exxH. 

A  Dneertabi  cxzlll. 

<L  David  .....exxlv. 

a.  Uneanain  exxv,  exxvt. 

/.  tehmum.  cxxvU. 

0.  Uncertain  cxxvIII-cxxe. 

JL  David  cxxxL 

1  Uncertain  exxxll. 

J.  David  exxxlll. 

*.  Unceruin  cxxxIt. 

f,  Mfscallaneoo^ 

«.  Uncertan  cxxxv-exxxvIL 

*.  DavM  cxxxvlll-cxlv. 

c  Uncenam  cxlvl^^l. 

TL  Aitef  mi  Oeeaakm  of  the  /Vi/nu.— The  datea 
•f  the  Psalma,  as  must  be  obvious  from  what  has  been 
abtted  respecting  the  authors,  are  very  various,  ranging 
fronn  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  the  captivity — a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  1000  years.  In  the  time  of  king  Jehoah- 
apbat  (about  B.C.  096}  Pml  Ixxxiii,  setting  forth  the 
dangers  of  t6e  nation,  aa  we  read  in  2  Chrvn.  xx,  1-20^ 
waa  oHspoaed  rither  by  binwelf,  as  some  suppoae,  or 
■MM*  likely,  according  to  the  title,  by  Jahazid,  "  a  Le- 
7it«  of  the  eons  of  Aaaph,"  who  was  then  an  inspired 
eeacher  (see  ver,  14).  In  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  wbo 
was  himself  a  poet  (Isa.  xxxviii,  9-20),  we  may  date, 
with  great  probability,  the  Konhitic  Psaltna  xlvi  and 
xlviU,  which  seem  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  from 
Sennaehefib  (2  Kings  xix,  8ft).  In  the  period  of  the 
captivity  were  evidently  written  such  laments  as  Psa. 
xliv,  Ixxix,  cti,  snd  cxxxvii;  and  after  its  close,  when 
the  captives  returned,  we  must  manifestly  date  Psa. 
Ikxxv  and  exxvi. 

Soqia  have  maintained  that  aereral  psalms,  especially 
Ixxir,  wne  written  even  in  the  daya  of  the  HaoaUwes ; 
bat  this  b  contrary  to  every  pfobaUlity,  for,  according 
t*  ^  accounts,  the  Canon  had  been  closed  before  that 
Utne.  SeeCAXOH.  Moreover,  the  hypothesis  ofa  Mac- 
cabcan  authorship  of  any  portion  nf  the  Psalter  can  ill 
be  reconciled  with  the  history  of  the  trandation  of  the 
SeptaHfint.  ButUndiacalricadonotendbere.  How 


— for  wfl  shall  not  here  disease  the  theories  of  Hitzl^ 
and  his  fuUowers  Lengerke  and  Justna  (Hshausen,  who 
would  represent  the  greater  pan  of  the  Psalter  as  Mae- 
cabsean — how  is  it  that  the  psalms  which  one  would 
most,  naturally  assign  to  the  Maccabman  period  meet  us 
not  ill  the  clow,  but  in  the  middle  (i.  e.  in  the  second 
and  third  hooka)  of  the  Psalter?  The  three  named  by 
l>e  Wetle  (A'inJ.  iHda$  A.T.%  270)  as  bearing  appar- 
ently a  MaceabMn  impnaa  ara  Paa.  xlir,  Ix,  Ixxiv; 
amljin  fact,  these,  Ic^ether  with  PBa.bcxix,are  perlmpe 
all  that  wotdd,  when  taken  alone,  seriously  iniggf>st  the 
hypothesis  ofa  Hacoabmin  date.  When^  then,  sriMi 
the  eariy  places  is  the  Psslter  which  these  occupy? 
But  even  in  the  case  of  these  the  internal  eritleiice, 
when  more  narrowly  examined,  proves  to  be  in  favi-r 
nf  an  earlier  date.  In  the  Arat  place,  the  snpcrxcripiion 
of  Psa.  Ix  cannot  possibly  have  been  invented  from  Iho 
historical  booki^  inasnmcfa  aa  it  disagieea  with  them  in 
its  det^la.  Then  the  nentlon  by  name  in  thni  psalm 
vS  the  Israditish  tiibca,  and  of  Moab  and  Plillioiia,  is 
unauited  to  the  MaecabMO  epoch.  In  Psa.  xliv  the 
oomplunt  is  made  that  the  tree  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
was  00  longer  spreading  over  the  territory  that  God 
bad  assigned  it.  Ia  it  ooncdrable  that  a  Maocabnan 
paalmiat  should  have  hdd  tbla  hmguage  without  mak- 
ing the  slightest  alltiaioa  to  the  ttit^kmUn  captivity, 
as  if  the  tree's  growth  were  now  first  seriously  impeded 
by  the  wild  stocks  around,  notwithstanding  that  it  had 
once  been  entirely  traii^danted,  and  that,  though  re- 
stored to  its  place,  it  had  been  weakly  ever  riiice?  In 
Psa.  Ixxiv  it  is  complained  that "  there  ia  no  more  any 
prophet."  Would  that  be  a  natural  eomplMnt  at  a 
Ume  when  Jewish  prophecy  had  ceased  for  more  than 
two  centuries?  Lastly,  in  Psa.  Ixxix,  the  mention  of 
"kingdoma"  in  vw.  6  iU  suits  the  Haceabnan  time; 
while  the  way  in  which  the  paalm  ts  dted  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Arst  book  nf  Maccabees  (vii,  16,  17),  who 
omits  those  words  which  are  foreign  to  his  purpose,  is 
such  aa  would  have  hardly  been  adopted  in  refenmcc  to 
a  contemporary  ooropoHUon. 

The  supertt^^iona,  and  tbe  plaeea  which  the  padma 
tbemsdrca  aeverdly  occupy  in  the  ftalter,  arc  thus  the 
two  guiding  dews  by  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
internal  evidence,  their  various  occaiiotu  are  to  be  de^ 
termined.  In  the  critical  results  obtdned  on  these 
points  by  those  scholars  who  have  realised  and  used 
these  hdpa  there  iB,  not  indeed  uniformity,  bnt  at  least 
a  vidUe  tcndcnciy  towards  it.  The  same  cannot  be 
aaid  for  the  results  of  the  judgmenta  of  those,  of  what- 
ever school,  who  have  neglected  or  rejected  t  hem ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  eadly  to  be  imagined  that  internal  evidence 
alone  should  sutBce  to  assign  IGO  devotional  hymns,  even 
approximately,  to  their  several  epochs.  The  table  on 
the  following  pages  exhibits  all  that  can  with  proba- 
bility be  ascertained  on  this  head  as  to  each  psalm. 

VII,  Cammkitg  and  Ute. — The  inspiration  and  ca> 
nonied  antboiiry  of  tbe  Psdms  are  established  by  the 
most  abundant  and  convincing  evidence.  They  never 
were,  and  never  can  be,  rejected,  except  by  impious  im- 
pogners  of  all  divine  revelation.  Not  to  mention  other 
andent  testimonies  [see  Ca!«od],  we  find  complete  evi- 
dence in  the  N.  T.,  where  the  book  is  quoted  or  referred 
to  as  divine  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  at  Ueut  tectnty 
fMM;  No  other  writing  is  ao  fieqoently  dted,  Isaiah, 
tbe  next  in  the  scale  of  quotation,  being  cited  only 
about  fifty-five  times.  Twice  (Luke  xx,  42  snd  Acts 
i,  20)  we  find  distinct  mention  of  the  Book  nf  Ptatms 
(Bi'^oc  ♦aX(*ii»').  Once,  however  (Luke  xxiv,  44), 
the  name  Ptalnt  is  used,  nnt  simply  for  this  book,  bnt 
for  the  Hagiograpba,  or  the  whole  of  the  thinl  division 
ofthe  Hebrew Soipbirea  [se»  Hagiographa],  because 
in  it  the  Psalms  are  the  first  and  chief  part,  or  possibly, 
aa  HXvemick  suggests  {^EMeitung,  §  xiv,  p.  78),  because 
the  division  consists  mainly  of  poktj/.  It  deserves  no- 
tice that  in  Heb.  iv,  7,  where  the  quotation  is  taken 
from  the  anonymous  Psa.  xc\',  the  book  is  indicated  hv 
Ikirid,  most  likely  because  he  was  the  largest  and  most 
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eminent  contributor,  anil 
aloo  the  patron  and  model 
of  the  oltier  psalmists.  For 
the  same  reasons  many  «o- 
cient  and  modem  nutburs 
often  qieak  of  the  book  as 
the  Ptulm*  Iff  David  (Carp- 
zuv,  ItUrod,  ii,  98),  without 
intending  to  ascribe  all  the 
pruduGtiwns  to  him. 

IneveryageoTtbeCburcfa, 
the  lUirn  have  been  ex- 
tolled for  tbrir  excellence 
aiid  their  use  for  godly  edi- 
fying (CarpzoT,  Lcp.  109- 
116).  Indeed,  if  Paul's  es- 
timate of  ancient  inspired 
Scripture  (2  Tim.  iii,  l&-i;) 
can  be  justly  ap|died  to  any 
single  book,  that  book  must 
be  tbe  nalms.  Even  io 
the  N.  T.  there  is  acarcely  a 
work  of  et)ual  practical  util- 
ity. Basil  the  Great  and 
Chrysostum,  in  their  homi- 
liu  (see  Suiceri  Tket,  Ecclet. 
a.  T.  4^Xp*£),  expatiate 
noat  eloqnaiUy,  and  yet 
judiciouriy,  on  ha  excel- 
lence. The  close  of  Haul's 
eulogy  is  to  this  effiKt :  "  In 
it  is  found  a  perfect  tl-eolo- 
gy  {Ivrauia  in  ^toKoyia 
TtKiia)  ■•  prophecy  of  Christ's 
sojourn  in  the  fiesh,  threat- 
ening of  judgment,  hope  of 
tesunection,  fear  of  retribu- 
tion, promises  nf  glory,  tct* 
etationa  of  m)*sterieB  —  all 
things  are  treasured  in  the 
book  of  Psalms,  as  in  some 
great  and  common  store- 
bouse."  Among  tbe  early 
Chrisljaiis  it  was  custonuny 
to  learn  the  book  by  heart, 
that  paalmody  might  enli- 
ven their  social  houre,  and 
soften  the  fatigues  and  soothe 
the  sorrows  of  life.  They 
eiDployed  tbe  Psalma,  not 
floly  in  tbfllr  religioiu 
■emblies,  of  wbkh  use  we 
find  probable  mention  in  1 
Cor.  xiv,  26,  but  also  at  their 
meals  and  before  retiring  to 
rest,  as  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria testifies:  dvffiCT  r^dtfi 
ijMOifioi  Kai  Ifffivoi  irapi  r^v 
tariatnv,  rpi  re  r^c  icoi- 
rqc.  Of  their  use  at  mealt 
we  find  an  exanple  also  in 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (Matt,  xxvi,  80). 
For  their  modrm  litnrgical 
use,  see  PaALMODT;  FsALr 
TKR. 

Vin.  Clait^eaiiom.— 
Various  claanflcatkms  oTthe 
Psalms  have  been  proposed 
(Caipzov,  Inlrod.  ii,  182- 
134).  Tholuck  would  divide 
them,  according  to  tbe  mat- 
ter, into  songs  of  praitr,  of 
thaaktgivii^t  of  cninplaM, 
and  of  iHttrvcliam,  Do 
Wette  suggetta  anotlier 
method  of  iiMing  tbeiD 
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UnkMDWU.    (Probably  Davidlc) 

Natban's  promise  to  Uavld  

David's  Ugbt  from  Absalom  

1'be  sack  of  Zlklag  by  tbe  Amalekltes. .... 

David's  tradncers  si  tbe  court  of  Saul  

Dukniiwn.  (Probabty  Davidlc.) 
Uavid'a  Bparlag  8anl  a  aacoud  tin*. ...... 

David's  laodlnK  sheep  by  sight  

David's  conquest  ofttie  natgbboring  tribes 

David's  first  lltEht  from  Sanl'a  eoart... . 

Corruption  at  SnBl's  court....  

Davld^s  retreat  to  Zlklag  

Unknown.   (ApparenUy  Davldle.)  

Sectind  removal  uf  the  ark  

Nathan's  pn>mlse  tu  David.  

Jonaihau's  cuveuant  with  David  

David's  floal  ct>uqneM  of  the  Phillsilues. . . 

Unknown.    (Apparently  Dnvldlc) 

David's  conqnent  of  ihe  Syrians  

David's  conqtiest  of  the  Amninnltet. 

David's  escape  Arom  Seal  by  the  aid  of  bis 
wlfr.  

David's  first  lDtR>dDction  to  8anL  

Second  removal  of  tbe  ark  

David's  retreat  wllb  Samncl  

JonatbaH's  secret  visit  to  Dnvld  

David's  flight  fh>m  Abssloni  

Absalom's  rebellion  

After  tbe  three  years'  drongfat  

Dedlcaiton  of  Araaiiah's  threshing-floor. . . 

David's  escape  fmm  Kellsh  

David's  penitence  after  his  adaltery.  

Unknown.   (Apparently  DavldlcJ 

David's  escape  from  Oath..  

David's  retrent  to  In-gedl  ... 

Unknown.  (Apparently  DaridleO 

Unknown.  (PrubaUy  laiMr  part  of  Da- 
vid's life.) 

ItvUAt  tin  with  Bathahtba  


l8ani.vlt,l-». 
9  Sam.  XVll,  \-m. 
1  SaiB.zzx,l-«. 
18wn.xvlU,S-ia, 

l8an.xxvl,1-iK, 
18am.s*1,t4ft. 

«Baa).viU,l-& 
lSam.xlx,l-a. 
I8ann.xvlil.l4-ML 
1  Snm.xxvtLl. 
(Comp.  Psa.  IIU.) 
S8am.vi,lT. 
St)am.vn,l-n. 
1  Sam.  xxili,  1^18. 
(Comp.  %  Sana.  xxll,l-CL) 

S8sm.x,t-14. 

8  Sam.  xll,  M-41. 

I  0sm.xlx,4-n. 

1  Brtm.xvlfl.1-4. 

2  Bam.  v1.  IT. 
1  Sam.xlx,18-H. 
1  Sam.  XX,  1-tt. 
•  Bam.  XVll, «-». 

9  Sam.  XVll,  1-t*. 
8  Sam.  xxl,  1-14. 
I  Sam.  xxlv,10-». 
1  Sam.  xxlll,1-lS. 
iSam.  xH.lft-SX 

1  Sam.  xxl,  1-15. 
18aB.xxlU.M-m 


AbMhMB'!s  rabeRloi. 


SemiaebcriVa  Invaehw 
Solomuu'B  marrlflKe..... 

Jrtiosbapbat's  victory. . . 


CDndusioD  to  Bccleriastes. 

Idolatry  of  Ahsx  

David's  adultery  

Diieg's  mavsaci  e  of  theprleata  

Identical  with  Psa.  xlv. 

David's  escape  tn  Maon  

Alwslom's  rebelHoii  

David's  esCB|>e  fi'om  Achlsh  

David's  retreat  to  En-gedl  

Davld'a  expnieloa  tram  court  

David's  deliverance  by  Mlehal.  

David's  sohingadon  wSdum  

P^|b^^  daring  Abaakim's  rebellion 

David's  retreat  tn  Barelh  

Betuni  of  rain  after  three  years'  dfoaghl. 

Jebosbaphnl'o  vktory  

Unknown.  (Davidlc.) 

First  removsl  of  tbe  ark  


Absalom's  rebellion. 


Solomon's  coronation  

Sennacherib's  Invasion  

Jerusalem's  fall  

Beunacberlb's  Invasion.  

Asa's  victory  

First  removal  of  tbe  ark  

Jenualeni'e  fnll  

Assyrian  cnpttvlty  

Heieklah's  refurmadon  

Jehusbaphat's  reformatloil  

Jeboebap hat's  vlctorr  >  ••  

Unkiiiiwti.  (Probably AbaaUmrBniballluik) 

Cyrus's  decree  

Unknown.  (Davldle.} 
Sennacherib's  Invasion  


Dorlng  tbe  captivity. 

Tbe  wandering  In  the  desert. 

Unknown.  (Daridle.) 

Jerusalem's  fall  

Unknown.  (Davidlc.) 
SMood  mnoval  uf  tke  aA... 


l8Ha.zil.l-n. 


B8am.zvil.l-a*. 

■  Kings  xtx,  1. 
1  Slags  111,1. 

~t  Chnm.  XX,  W-W. 

t  Chraa.  zx,  M-tl. 

,S  Chroi.  zz.».ia. 

3  ChroB.  xxvlli,  \A%. 
S  Sam.  xll,  1UL 
18aM.xzil,t 
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1  San.  zzllLlMa 
«  Sam.  zvll,  l-n. 
1  Sam.  xzt,  1-lBu 
1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-«L 
1  Sam.  xz,  1-4S. 
1  Sam.  xlx,  If-lS. 
tSam.vlll.1-ft> 

ISbb.zv.IBI 

I  S«M.ZXil,S. 

i  Shb.  x^.  1-14. 
I  Chruii.  zz,  0,  Sli 

iCbmn.  xilM-C. 
|S  Sam.  xril, 

■^Ideullcal  with  Psa.  zl.U-]I 

is  8am.  xvit,l-tR. 
1  ChroD.  xxlx,  1-tt. 
8  Kings  xlz,  »4li 
M  Kiiiga  XXV,  lt-18. 

IS  KlDES  zix,W-St. 

\%  Chrvn.  xxxil,  Sl-a. 
■  (Aran,  xlv,  »-lS. 
IBam.vl,B-6. 
IKInnzzv,«-1B. 
I  Kings  XVll.  S-SL 
I  Obrun.  XXX.1-ST. 
BCbron.  xlx,  4-11. 
BChron.  xx.l-l*. 

8  ChroB.  zzzvl,  11;  It, 

ICbrcMi.zlz,t-i; 
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ie»«.> 


exrili. 


cxxiHl.t 

CKZTilLf' 

cxxix. 


Steond  nmon)  of  Um  vk. 


DodloiUoii  of  SotomoD^  Temple ..  . 

Dsvid'i  cftpton  of  Jemwlen  

Danlert  pn^er  tur  Ibe  tMtnntlon. 

0Bknowo.  pBvtdle.) 

Second  removal  of  the  erk  


Rctarn  from  Babrlon  

Identical  with  Pm.  Mi,  7-11 ;  Iz,  fr-lS. 

Donr'a  marder  of  the  priesu  

Natua's  promlee  to  Invld.  


Compledon  of  the  eDcond  Temple. 


DedicaUoa  of  Solomon's  Temple . . 
Completion  of  the  second  Temple. 

{T«r.  1-4,  29.   Dodleallon  of  StilomoD'c 

■i  Temple  

i  Ver,  B-«9.  Darid'e  eaptnre  of  Jeraealem 
Bsrti'*  cumpletion  of  the  Jewish  cauun. 

David's  numrlsge  with  Abigail  

Uukoown.  (PrubabiT  DaTldlc.) 
DBTid*a  raatoration  after  Abaalum'a  rebell- 
ion. 


During  the  captlvltT. 
Unknown.  (Frobablr  Davldlc.) 
OppoeltliiB  « the  Sewuttans. . . . 
Cjrnta'a  decree  


ConstnieUon  of  S<rionoB'a  Temple. 


Oppoeltlnn  (rfthe  Samarttaiu  

DnHnK  the  exll& 

DsTld  s  rabmlMlon  to  the  pmtllenoe 
Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple .... 

  Unkniiwn,  (Probablj  Dsvldlc.) 

czxxIt.  Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple.... 
cxxxv.  A  vnr.  of  Psa.  cxnlv,  cxxzvl,  and  cxv, 


cxxxrf. 


Dedication  of  Scdvmon'a  Temple. 


czzzTtl.  Jenualem'e  flill 


CXzxrIiL) 
cxxzlz./ 
czl. 
cxil. } 
cxlll.  1 
esllll 
oil*, 
cxiv. 
exiTt. 
exWin 
czMIti 
czHxr 

clI 


Unknown.  (Probably  DaTtdlc) 

Do^  aUasbter  of  the  pclflitt. . .  ■ 

David**  retreat  to  Adollan.  

Absalom's  rebellion.  

Close  of  David's  wars  

Davld*a  ebarn  to  Solomon  

Boildlnf  of  lie  Mcoad  Temple.— 

Dedleatfoa  of  Um  aaoond  Temple , 


IJTwWfiuy,  p.  Z\  eonewbat  as  below.  It  U  obvioua, 
iwwever,  that  no  vtrj  aoenmte  clnaiificntioii  era  be 
Bade,  elMe  OMojr  we  of  direnifiad  oontcnte  uid  on- 
MndBtenor.  The  following  lUatributkw  will,  pediipa, 
Imt  eonprin  tbea  in  tbmr  geoenl  import. 

1.  Bfmu  in  pniae  of  Jehovah  —  leAiWm,  in  the 
proper  eenae.  These  are  directed  to  Jehovah,  f^om  va- 
rioos  rootires  and  views,  e.  g.  ae  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
rene  and  Lord  of  all  (Pea.  viii,  xtx,  Ixv,  xeiti,  oiv,  cxlv, 
eilrii) ;  as  the  Protector  and  Hdper  of  larael  (Psa.  xx, 
%xix,  xxxiii,  xlvi,  xlvii,  xlriii,  Ixvi,  Ixvii,  Ixxv,  Ixxvi, 
Exxxv,  cxxxvi);  or  as  the  Helper  individoals,  with 
thanbsiving  for  deliverance  (Pu.  xviii,  zxx,  xxxiv, 
kI.  cxxxriii) ;  while  othen  refer  to  then  or  espedal 
■ttribatee  of  Jehovah  (Pea.  xe,  cxxxix).  These  psalms 
contain  the  moat  nblinie  thooghu  reepeetiog  Ood,  nat- 
ure, the  goremnent  oftheworkl,etc.;  tbqr  alio  fivniab 
the  souoca  of  many  doctrinal  ideas. 

X.  rewpfaiy— M^enngattitecoiweiationoftbeTMB- 
pla^tbeentnocaoflbe  nfc,  or  intended  fortheTem[d« 
■crviee  (Pea.  xr,  xxiv,  Ixviii,  Ixxxi,  Ixxxrii,  cxxxii, 
exxxiv,  OLXXv),  So  also  pilgrim  mngt,  sang  those 
who  came  to  worship  at  the  temple,  et&  See  DxoBKxa. 

S.  RiliffiouM  a»d  moral  psalms  of  a  general  chaiao- 
ler,  oontaining  the  poetical  exprcarioo  of  emotions  and 
tmSami  aixl  therefore  fii^fecfsee,  e.  g,  oonfldenoe  in 
God  ^ia-xxiii,  xUi,xUii,ixii,xci,cxxi,exxv,esxvU, 
exxviU);  longing  for  the  worship  of  Ibe  aanotoary 
(Pia.  idii,  xUii);  and  praTera  for  the  forgivencn  of 
tuk(fm.U^  Bok alto^dMaetie BQOfa idatii^ to n%- 


ton,  or  the  expreesion  of 
some  truth  or  maxim  (Psa, 
i,  XV,  xxxii,  xxxiv,  1, 
exxviii,  cxxxiii).  This  i* 
a  numeiun*  elaai. 

4.  Elegiae  ptalmt,  con- 
uining  complam/t  nnder  af- 
fliction and  the  pereecution 
of  enemies,  and  prayen  fur 
•ucoor.  This  due,  which 
eonprisei  more  thm  a  thiid- 
ot  the  whole  collection,  has 
several  sulxlivisioiis :  (1.) 
The  lamentations  or  mm* 
plaints  of  particular  indi- 
viduals (Psa.  vii,  xvii,  xxti, 
li,lii,lr,lvi,cix).  (2.)N» 
tional  lamentatioiH^  mostly 
in  a  religious  point  of  view 
(Ph.  xliv,  Ixxtv,  Ixxix, 
Ixxx,  exxxrii).  Some  are 
both  indiridoaland  national 
lamentaUons  (Psa.  Ixix, 
Ixxvii,  cii).  Most  of  these 
psalms  are  of  a  late  date. 
(8.)  General  pealma  of  com- 
plaint, reAeetioBs  on  tha 
wiekedneaa  of  the  world 
(Psa.  X,  xii,  xiv,  xxxvi). 
Didactic  paalm^  respecting 
the  goodness  of  God,  lliO 
condition  of  the  pious  and 
of  the  godless  (Psa.  xxxvii, 
xUx,  Ixni,  Ixxiii). 

5.  Paatms  rdattHg  to  tkt 
hbtg,  patriotic  hymns,  eicL 
(1^  XX,  xxi,  xlv,  cx). 

6.  National  psalmt,  coo- 
taining  alluaons  to  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  He- 
brews and  of  the  relation 
of  the  people  to  Jehovah 
(Pea.  lxxviii,ev',cvi,cxivX 

The  JVesrimfe  paatms 
ought  properly  to  consti- 
tute another  separate  class 
(Psa.  ii,  xri,  xxii,  xl,  Ixxii, 
ex).  Many  of  the  prophetic  psalms  are  distributed 
among  tha  other  classes,  while  the  few  which  cranot  be 
bnwgbt  under  ray  of  the  riwve  classes  md  dividona 
^ther  eonstitnta  new  ones  by  themselTc*  or  poaeeaa  ra 
intermediMe  character. 

IX.  Literaty  Featurtt. —  Tht  book  has  been  styled 
by  some  modems  tike  mttkologg  of  Htfnw  lyric  po^n/, 
as  if  it  consisted  of  a  selection  of  the  most  admired 
prodnctiona  of  the  aacred  muse;  but  the  name  is  not 
altt^ber  appropriate,  ainoe  several  pieces  of  the  liigb- 
eat  poetic  merit  are^  to  oar  knowledge,  not  induded — 
naoiely,  the  songa  of  Mosee,  in  Exod.  xv  and  Dent, 
xxxii;  the  eong  of  Deborah,  in  Judg.  v;  the  prayer 
of  Hannah,  in  I  Sam.  ii,  1-10 ;  and  even  David's  lament 
over  Saul  aitd  Jonathan,  in  2  Sam.  i,  18-27.  To  theae 
may  be  added  the  song  of  Heukiah,  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  9- 
20,  and  the  prayers  of  Habakkuk,  in  Hab.  iii,  and  Jo> 
nah,  in  Joo.  ii.  The  tnttb  seems  to  be,  as  Ewald  and 
Tbolndt  maint^  Hat  fAe  eolfaeffoii  wot  Morfs  net  M 
wmtkwiAT^rmettoAthmttg  o/Aepieee§a$  to  their 
adaptation /or  (ferotiona/  use  in  pMie  wor«(^  This 
view  saflh^tly  accounts  for  omitting  raoet  of  the  above 
l^eoee  and  muy  others  aa  being  either  too  individual  or 
too  secular  in  their  application.  It  may  account  for  not 
including  the  lament  over  Jonathan,  and  for  the  fact 
that  only  two  <rf  Solomon's  oompoeitions  (Psi.  Ixxii  and 
exxrii)  are  professedly  given,  though  "  his  smgs  were  ■ 
thonsand  and  fire"  (1  Kings iv,8S,88).  Histhemeaweca 
seenlar,  and  therefbre  not  saltiMe  for  this  collection. 
AU  tiM  bcM  Jodgaih  aa  Lowtb,  He 
Digitized  by ' 


(1  Chrrm.  XT,  IB-aa. 
-^(Pss.  xctIII,  T-«,  Is  Identical 
i  wteb  1  Chron.  xvl,  H,  St.) 
ISCbr»u.vi,l-IL 
\t  Chron.  vL  T-IO. 
1  8am.  r.t-li. 
Dan.  ix.l-n. 


f  (Corop.  1  Ctamn.  xvl,  6-S2.) 
\ICIiruti.xv,  1-S4. 
Kun  III,  S-IS. 

t  Sam.  xxf  1.  ft-B. 
9  Sam.vli,  1^ 

Sara  Til,  14-n. 

SCbroo.v,l-14. 
BsravH,U-ll 

*Chran.T,l-14. 
1 8am. 

1  Sam.  XT,  1-44 


3Sam.xiz,9,  lOi 

Baralv.l-O. 
Bsral,l-4. 

1  Kings 

Ban  It,  S-M. 

I  Cbmn.xxl,e-IOL 
lCbnm.vl,l-11. 

1  Klagi  Till,  1-11. 
ler.lll,»4T. 

1  Sam.  xxll,  4-SS. 
1  SauLXXll,  1,1 
I  Chron.  xl,  15-19. 

9  Sam.  xvil,  1-9B. 

.8  Sam.  xxll,  1-81. 

t  Chron.  xxll,  1-19. 

BiraTl,l-U. 

Nah.]dl,fr-a. 
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Bwald/llioliick,  and  olben,  pranounee  the  poatiy  of 
the  Faalna  to  be  erf  tlw  fyric  order.  "They  m,"  wy* 
De  Wette  iEiMhaig  in  die  Pmtimt*,  p.  3). "  lyric  in  the 
proper  wnse ;  for  wnong  the  Hebrewi.  u  enwng  the  an- 
cieiits  genenilly,  poetry,  unging,  and  music  wer«  united, 
and  the  inscriptions  to  most  of  the  Psalnis  determine 
their  cnnnection  with  music,  though  in  a  way  not  always 
iot^igible  to  us.  Also,  aa  works  of  taste,  theao  compu- 
ritiona  deaerve  to  be  called  lyrift  llw  eaaenoe  of  lyrie 
poetry  is  the  inmedlatc  exprewon  of  fie^Ung,  and  feel- 
ing is  the  sphere  in  which  moat  of  the  PealnM  move. 
Pain,  grief,  fear,  hope,  joy,  tmat,  gratitude,  aubnttSMon 
to  God — everything  that  movea  and  elevates  the  heart 
ia  expressed  in  these  songa.  Host  of  them  are  the  lively 
eBiiaions  of  the  excited,  susceptible  heart,  the  freah  off- 
spring of  iMpiratim  and  elevation  of  thought;  while 
Mily  a  few  aie  apiritlen  imiutiona  and  compilations^  or 
unpoetic  form*  of  prayer,  temple  hymns,  and  collections 
ofprovetba."  Fbr  fuUer  information  on  thia  aubject,  aee 

POKTRT, 

X.  Propkftic  and  Metnanie  Sign^fieanee. — The  moral 
struggle  between  godliness  and  ungodlineaa,  to  vividly 
depicted  in  the  PmIbs,  culminates,  in  Holy  Scripture, 
in  the  life  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  Ood  open  earth.  It 
only  fcnuina  bo  allow  that  the  ftalma  themselves  defl- 
nildy  anticipated  this  culmination.  Now,  there  an  in 
the  PMlter  at  least  three  paalros  of  which  the  interest 
erideatly  centres  in  a  person  distinct  from  the  speaker, 
and  which,  since  they  cannot^  without  violence  to  tbe 
language,  be  interpreted  of  any  but  the  Messiah,  may 
be  termed  directly  and  exclusively  Mcananic.  We  re- 
fer to  RM.u,zlT,cx,to  which  may,  perhaps,  be  added 
Ftoklxxii. 

It  would  be  strange  if  these  few  psalms  stood,  in 
their  prophetical  significance,  absolutely  alone  among 
the  rest ;  tbe  more  so  inasmuch  as  Psa.  ii  forma  part  of 
the  preface  to  the  flnt  book  of  the  Psalter,  and  would, 
aa  such,  be  entirely  out  of  place,  did  not  its  general 
theme  virtually  extend  itself  over  ihoae  that  fi^w, 
in  which  the  interest  generally  centres  in  tbe  figure  of 
tbe  sappKant  or  woidiipper  hbnaeIC  Hence  tbe  im* 
poasibili^  of  viewing  the  psalms  generally,  notwith- 
standing the  historical  drapery  in  which  they  are  out- 
wardly clothed,  as  simply  the  past  devotions  of  the  his- 
torical David  or  the  historical  IsraeL  Other  arguments 
to  the  same  effect  are  furnished  by  the  idealiaed  repre- 
sentations which  many  of  them  present :  by  the  out- 
ward pirfnla  of  contact  between  their  language  and  tbe 
aettuil  earthly  career  of  our  Saviour;  by  the  frequent 
refemices  made  to  them  birth  by  our  Saviour  himself 
and  by  the  Evangelists;  and  by  the  view  taken  of  them 
by  the  Jews,  as  evinced  in  several  passages  of  the  Tat> 
gum.  There  is  yet  another  circumstance  well  worthy 
of  note  in  its  bewing  upon  this  subject.  Alike  in  the 
earlier  and  in  the  later  portions  of  the  llsalter,  all  thuee 
paalma  whicb  are  of  a  peraonal  rather  than  of  a  naUonal 
character  are  marked  in  the  superscriptions  with  the 
name  of  David.  It  resolts  from  this  that,  while  the 
Davidie  psalms  are  partly  personal,  partly  national,  the 
Levitical  psalms  are  uniformly  national.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  exist  only  in  appearance:  thus  Psa.  Ixxiii,  al- 
though couched  in  the  first  person  nngular,  is  really  a 
prayer  of  the  Jewish  faithful  against  the  Aasyrian  in- 
vadets;  andin  Paa.  xlil,  xliil,  it  ia  tbe  fieeKnga  of  an  ex- 
iled company  rather  than  of  a  tingle  individual  to  which 
utterance  is  given.  It  thus  follows  that  it  was  only  those 
paahniats  who  were  types  of  Christ  by  external  office 
and  lineage  as  well  as  by  inward  piety  that  were  charged 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  set  forth  beforehand,  in  Christ's 
own  name  and  person,  the  sufferings  that  awaited  him 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  The  national  hymns 
of  Israel  are,  indeed,  also  pru^>ective;  but  in  general 
th^  anticipate  rather  the  stnii^^  and  the  triumphs 
uf  the  Christian  Church  than  those  of  Christ  himself. 

We  annex  a  list  of  the  chief  passages  in  tbe  Psalms 
which  are  in  anywise  quoted  or  embodied  in  the  N.  T., 
showing  more  or  km  detriy  this  antidpative  character : 


P8a.ii,  1,3,7,8,9;  iv,4;  v,9;  vi,8,8:  viii,2,4-C;  x,7; 
xiv,  xvi,  »-ll ;  xviii,  4, 49;  six,  4;  xxU,  1, 8, 11^ 
2S;  xxiU,  6;  xxiv,  1;  xxxi,  5;  xxxii.  1,2;  Xxxiv,  1^ 
12-16,20;  xxxv,9;  xxxvi.l;  xxxvii,!!;  xt,e-8:xli, 
9;  xliv,22;  xlv,6,7;  xlviii,2;  11,4;  lr,»;  lxHii.l«: 
Ixix,  4,  9,  'h,  23, 25 ;  Ixxv,  8 ;  Ixxviii,  2, 24 ;  Uxxii, «; 
lxxxvi,9;  lxxxix,30;  xc,4;  xci,ll,12;  xcti,/;  xcir, 
U;  xcv,7-U;  cii, 26-27;  ciT,4;  cix,e;  ex,  1,4;  exit. 
9;  exvi,  10  j  cxvu,  1 ;  exviii,  6^  ^  2^  26^  SB;  cxxv,  &; 
cxl,8.   See  QtK>TATK»iK 

XL  Moral  CkaraeUarMea  o/tit  Pm^mt^'nt  gnU 
doetrinea  and  precepts  embodied  in  the  Fanlna— what 
views  they  give  of  tiod  and  his  govcmraent,  of  nn 
and  his  sinfulness,  of  piety  and  morals,  of  a  faturc  mMf, 
and  of  the  Messiah— are  most  aUy  aet  forth  by  Tbolock 
in  hiaA'MMiH«h|4k 

Foremost  among  ihaae  meets  m,  mdoabledly,  fhc 
universal  recourse  to  communion  with  God.  '"Hy 
voice  is  unto  God,  and  I  will  cry"  (Pis.  Ixxvn,  1), 
might  well  stand  as  a  motto  tA  the  whole  of  tbe  Wal- 
ter; for,  whether  immersed  in  the  depths,  or  Ucsstd 
with  greatness  and  comfort  on  every  aide,  it  is  to  God 
that  the  psalmist's  voice  seems  ever  to  auar  tpwHt- 
ously  ahtft.  Alike  in  tbe  welcome  of  pccaent  dcfiTO- 
•nee  or  in  tbe  contemplation  of  paat  merciai^  be  ad- 
dresaes  himself  Mraigbt  to  Gnd  aa  tbe  olijcct  «f  Va 
praise.  Alike  In  tbe  peisemiioog  of  bta  cnemara  ani 
in  tbe  desertions  of  his  friends,  in  wretched neas  of  body 
and  in  the  agonies  of  inward  repentance,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  impending  danger  and  in  the  hour  of  apfamit 
despair,  it  is  direct  to  (Jod  that  he  utlera  fiicth  his  rap' 
plications.  Despair,  we  say ;  for  aucb,  aa  fkr  as  the  de- 
scription goes,  is  the  psalmist's  state  in  Fm.  Ixxxvin. 
But  meanwhile  he  is  praying:  the  appannt  impossi- 
bility of  deliverance  cannot  restrain  his  Godwaid  voicr; 
and  00  the  very  force  of  communion  with  (*od  canit» 
him,  almost  unawares  to  himself,  through  the  iriaL 

Connected  with  this  is  the  faith  by  whicb  he  e^tty- 
where  lives  in  (iod  rather  -than  in  himself.  God'i' 
metciea,  God'a  greatness,  fwm  the  apbere  in  which  bb 
thoughta  are  ever  moving.  Even  when,  thnngh  ez- 
cosi  of  afflietion,  reason  ia  rendered  powerleai^  tbe  mte) 
contemplation  of  God's  wonders  of  old  forma  lua  Aa- 
ual  BU[^rt  (Psa.  Ixxvii). 

It  is  uf  the  essence  of  such  faith  that  the  psalnut'i 
view  of  the  perfections  of  God  should  be  true  and  viv- 
id. The  Psalter  describes  God  as  he  ia;  it  gfcma  wiih 
testimonies  to  his  power  and  providaiee,  bia  Ion  and 
faithfulness,  hb  bbUneaa  and  ri^teonintafc  Coire- 
spondini^y  it  tostiflea  agdnst  vttaj  form  of  idol  irinch 
men  woaM  aubstitNte  In  the  living  God^  plart,  wbitb 
er  it  be  the  outward  image,  the  vrwfc  of  nen^  haadi 
(t^  cxv),  or  whether  it  be  the  inward  vmnty  of  eattb- 
ly  comfort  or  prosperity,  to  be  purchased  at  the  coat  of 
the  honor  which  cometh  from  God  alone  (I^iv).  The 
solemn  "  See  that  thera  is  no  idol-way  (3X5  n 
me"  of  Psa,  exxxix— the  striving  of  the  heart  after  the 
very  truth,  and  naught  beaides-4s  tbe  exact  ntic^n- 
tion  of  the  "  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idd^ 
of  th«  loved  apostle  in  the  N.  T. 

The  Psalms  not  only  set  forth  the  perfcctiosw  ef 
God;  they  proclaim  also  the  duty  ofwecAipidng  him 
br  the  at^imrledginent  and  adontkNi  of  bia  pcifte- 
tions.  They  eneoomgc  all  outward  rttea  and  means  of 
worship :  new  songs,  me  of  musical  instmrncnts  of  all 
kinds,  appearance  In  God's  courts,  lifHf^^p  of  hand*, 
prostration  at  his  footstool,  holy  appard  (A.  T, "  beauty 
of  holiness").  Among  these  they  recognise  the  onti* 
nance  of  sacrifice  (Psa.  iv,  v,  xxvii,  H)  as  an  expwsi 
of  tin  wonhipper's  otmaaetation  of  himaelf  to  G«d^  mt- 
vie&  Bat  not  the  km  do  they  repudiate  the  untwaid 
rite  when  separated  ftom  that  which  it  was  designed  (» 
express  (Psa.  xl,  Ixix) :  a  broken  aiMl  oontrita  heart  ii^ 
tmm  erring  man,  the  genuine  aacrifie*  which  God  r*- 
quires  (Psa.  U). 

Sailar  depth  ia  obaeTrable.in  the  ilaw>*w  ij  Ite 
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pMhDHa  of  bua*n  nn.  It  is  to  b«  tne«d  not  only  in 
iti  •alwBnl  iiMuiUeitatioiia,  but  al»u  in  the  inwud  work- 
ing of  the  bein  (Pu,  xxxvi),  and  is  to  be  primarily 
weribwl  to  mnii**  innate  corruption  (Psa,  li,  Ivlii).  It 
ahowa  itadf  alike  in  deeds,  in  wonts  (Psa.  xvii,  cxli), 
ami  ill  thtHigbts  (Fsa.cxxxix):  nor  ii  even  the  belierer 
able  to  diicem  all  iu  varioiu  ramiScaiions  (Pu.  six). 
Cuanected  with  this  view  or  sin  ta,OD  the  one  hand,  the 
picutre  of  tbe  otter  comiptiou  of  the  ungodly  world 
(Ph.  xiv) ;  on  tbe  other,  tbe  encouragement  to  genuine 
npcQtano^  the  aammiKe  of  dlrine  furj^Tcocaa  {Vm. 
xx^if  and  the  tnnt  Id  God  o  tba  aoom  of  complete 
ledMaptioo  (Psa.  exxx). 

With  regard  to  the  law,  the  paalmist,  while  warmly 
aeknowledginK  iu  exceUence,  feels  yet  that  It  cannot  so 
effectually  guide  his  own  unassisted  exertions  as  to  pre- 
Ferra  him  from  error  (Psa.  xix).  He  needs  an  addt- 
tiooal  grace  ftom  above,  tbe  gnee  of  God's  Holv  Spirit 
(Psa. li).  But  God's  Spirit  is  alao  a  free  ifMrit  itM/.); 
led  by  tlii%  be  will  discern  the  law,  with  all  ita  pieccpts, 
to  be  no  arbtUrary  rule  of  bondage,  but  rather  «  charter 
and  inatminait  of  liberty  (Paa.cxix). 

The  Psalms  bear  repeated  teatimtmy  to  tbe  duty  of 
tostmeting  others  in  the  ways  of  holiness  (Psa.  xxzii, 
xzxiv,  li).  They  also  indirectly  enforce  the  duly  of 
lore,  ercn  to  our  enemies  (Psa.  vii,  4;  xxxr,  18;  ctx, 
4).  On  the  other  hand,  they  denoonce,  in  tbe  atton^- 
est  tannic  the  jndgmenta  ot  God  on  transgresaora.  We 
here  particularly  notice  what  are  called  the  vindietive 
faalms  —  namely,  those  which  contain  expresMons  of 
wrath  and  imprecations  against  the  enemies  of  God 
and  his  people,  such  as  Psa.  lix,  Ixix,  Ixxix,  and  which, 
in  consequence,  are  apt  to  shuck  the  feelings  of  some 
Christian  readeia.  In  order  to  obriate  this  olfence, 
■Boat  of  our  jhoos  commentators  insiat  that  the  cxpres- 
riooa  are  not  maledictions  or  imprecations,  but  Mmple 
declarations  of  what  will  or  may  take  place.  But  this 
b  utteriy  inadmissibto ;  for  in  several  of  tbe  most  star- 
tling passages  tbe  language  in  the  original  is  plainly 
imperatircr  and  not  indicative  (see  Paa.  lix,  14;  Ixix, 
35,28;  lxxix,6>.  The  truth  ia  that  only  a  aorind  be- 
nerolaioe,  a  mistaken  pbUantfampy,  t^ea  olibnoe  at 
tbeaa  paalme;  for  in  leality  they  are  not  opposed  lo  tbe 
spirit  of  tbe  Ooqiiel.  or  to  that  lore  of  enemiea  which 
Christ  enjoined.  Resentment  against  evil-doers  is  so 
far  from  being  sinful  that  we  find  it  exempliAed  in  tbe 
meek  and  spntlese  RedeemcT  himself  (see  Hark  iii,  5), 
If  the  emotion  and  ita  utterance  were  easentislly  sinful, 
bow  could  Paul  (1  Cor.  xvi,  S2)  wish  At  eneony  of 
Cbfisc  to  be  necnned  (diHiScfia),  or  my  ofbia  own  en- 
emy, Alexander  tba  coppersmith,  "The  Lord  reward 
him  accoiding  to  bia  works"  (3  Tim.  iv,  14) ;  and,  eape- 
dally,  how  eoohl  the  spirits  of  the  Just  in  heaven  call 
on  God  foTTOigeance?  (Rev.vi,10.)  See  a  good  article 
on  this  inbject  ("  The  Imprecations  in  the  Scriptures") 
in  tbe  American  BibtiotAeca  Sacra  for  P^maty,  1644. 
Such  impfecatiuna  in  tbe  Psalms,  howrever,  are  usnally 
leveDed  at  tranagrenon  as  a  body,  and  are  imiformly 
ottered  on  tbe  bypotheiBS  of  their  wilful  persistence  in 
evil,  in  whiefa  eaae  the  overthrow  of  the  sinner  becomes 
a  neceseary  part  of  the  uprooting  of  sin.  They  are  in 
nowise  inconustent  with  any  efforts  to  lead  sinners,  in- 
dividually, to  repentance.  See  Imprscatiom. 

This  brings  us  to  notice  tbe  faith  of  the  psalmists^n 
a  rigbteona  recompense  to  all  men  aoetnding  to  their 
deede(Psa.xxx<rii,cte.).  They  generally  as|weted  that 
men  would  receive  such  recompense,  in  great  measnre, 
daring  their  own  lifetime.  Yet  they  felt  withal  that  it 
was  not  then  complete;  it  perpetuated  itaelf  to  their 
children  (Psa. xxxvii, 36;  cix,  13, etc.);  and  thus  we 
find  set  forth  in  the  iWms,  with  snfBcient  distinctness, 
tbongh  in  an  nnmatored,  and  consequently  imperftct, 
Ibrni,  tbe  doctrine  of  a  retribuUon  after  death, 

XII.  Coawiwtfariw.— The  following  are  tbe  special 
exegetical  helps  on  tbe  wh<Je  book ;  we  dengnale  a 
few  of  tbe  moot  important  by  an  asterisk,  and  we  omit 
■a^y  that  are  aaeiely  practical,  homilatical,  and  litur- 


gical: Origcn,  8tit&a  0n  0pp.  n,  MO);  also  SdioHa 
(in  Galland'e  Patr.  voL  xiv);  EuseUus,  Cowssai 
tarii  (Gr.  and  Xjo.  in  Montlaitooii'a  CoUteHo  Nova,  voL 
1);  Ajthanadia^  £i;posMoNi«f  also  lutetpnlatia,  ate. 
(all  in  0pp.  vol  i  and  Ul);  ApidUnariua,  MtUfphrnri* 
(Lat,  and  Ur.  in  Galland,  v,  859);  Gnjgary  Nysaen. 
Ittacriptiama  (in  0pp.  i,  *i67) ;  Jerome,  Kineniatio  and 
Dt  Virtute  (ia  0pp.  [Suppot^'],  roi.  xi);  also  Brtvio- 
rium  [furious]  [ibid,  append.);  Augustine,  Enarrad- 
omr$  (ill  Opp,;  transL  iirpatMotu,  Oxf.  1847,  6  vols. 
8vo) ;  Hilarins,  CdmmtHlarii  {ia-Opp.  voL  f);  GhryM- 
loro,  Expontiu  (in  Opp.  voL  r) ;  Theodore t,  ConmmlarU 
(Gr.  and  Lai.  Padua,  1666,  4to;  Halle,  1788,  8vo;  alao 
in  Opp.  vol  ii);  Gregory  Tumnensis,  CommfntnrH  (in 
Opp.  p.  1267) ;  Amobius,  CommfnlartM  (in  BiU.  Mia, 
Patr.  voL  riii) ;  Catsiodoms,  iCrpotfrio  (in  Opp.  vol.  ii) ; 
Isidore,  Prolngiti  (in  Hai's  Str^.  re/,  vol  iii);  Albert, 
CommeMarii  (in  Opp.  vd,  vii) ;  Bede,  CoaiiiMibirM  (in 
Opp.  voL  viii);  ifemigiiis,  Enarratio  (in  BihL  Mar, 
Pair.  vol.  nviyt  Bruno  Herliip.  KrpcuiUio  (Hid.  voL 
xviit);  Bruno Abiensis, /*(a&m'i>m  (in  vol. i);  Ru- 
pert, /■  Ptalmcs  (in  Opp.  voL  i) ;  Kuthymins  Zigabe- 
nos,  Commmtarii  (Gr.  and  Lat.  in  BAL  Max.  Pair.  v<d. 
xix;  also  Gr.  Ten.  1680,  fol.;  Lat.  Verona,  1680,  foL; 
Par.  1646,  4to;  1660,  8vo);  Hugo  k  St.  Met.  .4Moru- 
tiimt$  (kl  Opp.  v<4.  i) ;  Gerbobus,  CommaUarvu  (in  Pet, 
Tknmr,'ttA,v)\  iiMtii,  ExpoMo  ^  ^U.  Max.  Patr. 
ToUxx);  Booavintiira,  ^eporitio  (in  Ctpp^ToLl);  Kim- 
Chi,  ri^lf  (first  puUiibed  aeparatdy,  a,  L 1477, 4lo,  and 
often  later  in  varioua  forms;  Lat.  ed.  Janvier,  Par.  166^ 
4to ;  iu  English  Iqr  MK^ut,  I^ond.  1860. 12nio) ;  Turre- 
cremata,  Expo$ifio  (Rom.  1470, 4to,  and  later  in  varkma 
fonns);  Parez  [Rom.  Cath.J,  Coptmetaaritu  (Valenc, 
14^  fol.,  and  often  later  elsewhere);  Pelbart  [Rom. 
Cath.].  Commetilaritit  (Hag.  1604,  1618,  fuL);  UtdfA- 
phus,  Erpotilio  (VuT.  1606,  fol.);  Felix  Pratensis,  AbAs 
(Ten.  1616,  8vo:  Hag.  1622,  4to;  Basil.  1626,  I6mu); 
Amobius,  Cotttmntariui  (RoteitL  1622,  4lo);  Bugenha- 
gen,  Adnotalionea  (Argent.  1624,  4to,  and  often  later 
elsewhere  in  various  forms);  Aygnanus  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Committaria  (Cnmplul.  1634, 3  \-oIb.  fol.,  and  ofl«n  latcv 
in  various  forms);  CaJeUn  [Rom.  Cath.],  Enarrafio 
(Ten.  1626:  Par.  1682,  1640,  fol.);  Bncer,  CommeHtarU 
(A^KhL  1636,  fol.,  and  often;  also  In  French,  Geneva, 
1668,  Avo);  Titelmann  [Ron.  Cath.],  Etiicidaliimt$ 
(Antw,  1631,  foL,  and  often  later  and  elsewhere  in  ve- 
nous forms) ;  CampeuMs  [Kom.  Cath.],  ImUrpr^atia 
[with  Eccles.]  (Par.  1684, 4to,  and  often  later  in  various 
forms  and  at  various  places ;  also  in  French  and  English); 
Parmensis  [Rom.  C^ath.],  ImUrprrtaHo  (Teiu  16S7, 1669, 
4to);  Flaminios,  Explanatio  (Ten.  1646,  fuL;  ed.  Wald, 
Hal.  1785,  evo);  Athias,  O'^inp  Xit'^^  [from  Rasht, 
Kimchi,  etc.]  (Ten.  1649,  foL):  Foleng  [RiHn.  Cath.], 
Comsnatiaria  (Basil.  1M9,  1667;  Bom.  1685;  Colon. 
1694,  foL);  Husculus,  Commailarila  (Basil.  1660,  and 
often,  foL);  iGpinos,  Enarrationei  (Francf.  ir>5S-66,  2 
vols.  8vo);  *Calvin,  Conmftitariaa  (Genev.  1667  and 
often,  foL;  also  in  French,  ibid.  1661  and  often,  foL;  in 
English,  Lond.  1671, 3  vols. 4tn ;  Oxf.  1840,8  vokSvo; 
Edinb.  1846-49, 6  vols.  8vo) ;  Tairienius  [Rom.  Cath.], 
CommaUoriiu  (Lov.  1667,  S  vol&  foL) ;  Marloratos,  Ex- 
prmtio  (Par.  1662  and  oftm.  fol.) ;  Draconiis  PtaUtrvim 
(Titemb.  1668, fid.);  Forerina  [Rom. Oath.},  ComamA^ 
rtHS  (Ten.  1668,  foL) ;  Strigcl,  Ugpommemata  (Lips.  1668, 
fol  and  8vo;  Neost.  157^  8vo);  Selnecker,  Avdrgms 
(Norik  1666  and  often.  foL);  Del  Pom  [Rom.  Cath.], 
ElMcUiawim  (GomplnL  1667,  foL}i  Sboeib,  H^i: 
D^rin  (Sabmica,  1668^  4to);  Jaosen  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Parajimuit  (Lov.  1668^  4»oi  Lngd.  1677, 1B86,  fid.); 
Jaabez,  rJni  (Solooioa,  1671, 4to);  MoOer,  Cowmmta- 
rim  (Titeb.  16^  8vo,  and  often  in  varioua  forms);  Oe- 
nebrard  [Rom.  Cath.],  CtmrneKtertt  (?u.  1677.  8vo; 
and  often  later  and  daewbere  in  varioua  forma) ;  Hea> 
hnsiui^  Commmtariiu  (Hehnst.  1666,  fol.);  Arama, 
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Huaa,  1712,  ISno);  Fiaebtr,  Aad^nv  (V^  16S0; 
Leipa.  1601,  fol) ;  Heocd,  AtuUgm^  (Ltipa.  ISM,  1605. 
M.);  Paliotlier  [Rom.  Cath.],  CommeKtaHM  (Brix. 
1600;  Yen.  1617, 4to);  J>iitaM  {Bom. Ctth.].  ExpoMlto 
[indud.  CanL]  (Midr.  1601, 4to);  Ntcholaon,  Analftu 
[Engl]  (Lond.  1602,  fol.);  Alscheich,  miSBin 
(Ven.  1605,  4to;  AmsL  1696,  4to;  jMnite,'l721,  f.,1.; 
Zolhiew,  1764,  fuL);  Owner,  Conanentafumn  (Vitemli 
1608.1609, 1629, 1666.  f«l.);  Agelli  [Bom.  C-tli.l  Cm- 
wM/dm*  (Rom.  1606;  Colon.  1607;  Par.  1611  fol) 
BeUinnine  [ft)m.  Oth.J  ExjdaniUw  (Rom.  1611,  4t^.. 
■Dd  often  later  elsewhere) ;  AcbKind,  PS^-ia  (H»- 
un.  1616,  4to){  Witwekr  [Bom.  Cm.lh.],'c<mmtiaa. 
rim  (Comtanoe,  1617,  8  rob.  4tot  in  Oemu,  Cologne, 
1643,  8  TOb.  4to) ;  Lorbu  [Ron.  Cith.],  Commtmtarii 
(Lugd.  1617, 8  Tola.  foL,  and  often  later);  OnaM,AvM- 
Irgungm  {Giefc  1618.  4to)  j  Top.  CommmKlarwt  (Lond. 
1619,  foL);  Coppeti,M>fai  (Heidelbul619;  Huov.  1667, 
4to)j  Schnepf,  Commaitariui  (Lipe.  1619,  16S8,  1685, 
IM.)j  Dnpin,  A^oAa  (Par.  1691.  8to);  Aiuworth.  Mmm>- 
litfioM  [with  Penu  and  C«it.]  (Lond.  1627, 1689,  foL; 
m  Dutdi,  Leon.  169(^  fid.);  Cnmmina  [Rom.  Catb.], 
JSxpontio  (Lov.  1628, 4b>;  Antw.  1652, 8vo) ;  PaUctiua 
[Bom.  Catta.],  Ea^iotititmei  (Ven.  1628,  4to);  Uarottc. 
[Rom.  Cath.],  Comntntariiu  [includ.  other  panages] 
(Par.  1680,  foL);  WUoox,  £>5>o«Wmi  (in  ITonU):  Bojts 
Eapotitiom  fin  iVoritt) ;  Borghesiiu  [Roro.  Cath.],  Com- 
mentaria  (Dtuun,  1684.  1687,  8ro) ;  Gianaaiua  [Rom. 
Cath.],  IntopntaHomi  (Rom.  1686,  2  voU.  foL) ;  Vio- 
caio,  OmmtHtaritit  [nAbinical]  (Lond.  1689,  1665, 
foL):  Bohl,  AufiSmmg  (RoM.  1689,  12mo;  J7W,  8vo) ; 
Maldonatua  [Rom.  Cath.J,  Commenlarn  [includ.  other 
hooka]  (Par.  1648,  foL) }  Gerschaa,  rnttrprttatio  [»n- 
dent  texta]  (Rort.  I64S,  fol);  Dickson,  JSayiticatum 
(Und.  1645.  8  TOla  8to;  1669,  fol;  Glaag.  1884,  2 
Tola.  Itmo);  Foid,  Expotitio  (Lond.  1646,  4to);  Hul- 
sina,  AmotaHonet  (Lugd.  1660,  4to);  Bythner,  /yre 
[gmmmatical]  (Load.  1650,  4to.  and  often  since  in  va- 
riooa  femia);  Hereado,  tf^n^  [indad.  Ecclea.]  (AmsL 
16U,  4to);  Heaer  [Rom.  Cath.].  Srpkmatio  (Ingolat. 
1664. 9n ;  enUrgvd,  MomKh.  1078, 3  vols.  foL) ;  Uigh. 
Amotatioiu  [includ.  other  books]  (Lond.  1657,  fol); 
Hammond.  Amotatioiu  (ibid.  1669,  fol ;  also  in  Wortt, 
ToL  iv) ;  Price,  Adnotatiotia  (in  CHttei  Sacri,  vol  iii, 
ibid.  1660,  fol);  Cocceiiu,  CommeiOarxiu  (L.  a  1660, 
Ad.);  Wright,  ExpotUio  (Lond.  1662,  fol);  Amynot, 
I^Bre^pkramt  (Salmnr.  1662;  Traj.  1762,  4to);  Bake, 
CmmmtariMt  (Fnncf.  1665, 1688.  fol) ;  Le  Blanc  [Rom. 
Cath.],  ConmaOariM  (Logd.  1665-77;  Cdoo.  168&-97, 
6  Tds,  fol);  La  Palisse  [Rom.  Cath.],  Ea^otMo  (Too- 
louse,  1666,2  vols,  fol) ;  Geier,  Commeiaanut  (DmA.  1668, 
2  vols.  4to,  and  later) ;  Heeer,  Commmtaritu  (Monach. 
1678,  2  Tole.  fol) ;  Bull,  Commtntary  (Lond.  1676, 4to) ; 
Dtodemtwlt,  Labora  (Upt.  1679,  foL) ;  Hamer,  VerUaa- 
ripve(Boterd.l681,4to);  Fenud  [Rom.  Cath.],  J dW- 
laHtma  (Par.  1688,  4to) ;  Gioenwegen,  VerUaarv^ 
(Ench.  1687,  4to);  Moldenoa,  Omebmet  (Antw.  im, 
8vo)i  Baxter,  Parapkrate  (Lond.  I691, 9ro) ;  Van  Til, 
Piolnim  (Dort,  1698  and  later,  4to;  in  Germ.,  Cassel, 
1697  and  later,  4to);  autterbuck,  A'xptmo/tMi  (Lond. 
1702, 8vo) ;  Frisch,  ffar/e  (Stutlg.  1708, 8vo,  and  often 
later);  Kortam.  Aimerhtnffen  (Frankf.  1706,  4to);  J. 
Johnson,  Nbia  QjoaA.  1707, 8vo) ;  De  Carritres  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Ommaitaire  (Par.  1709,  12mo);  Arnold,  Be- 
tmchtunffen  (Cassel,  1718, 8vo) ;  AUix,  A  rgument  (Lond. 
1717,  8vo) ;  P.  L.  D.  G.  [Rom.  Cath.],  Rijlccitmt  (Par. 
1717,  2  Tola.  12mo);  Petersen,  Au/tMieumtg  (Francf. 
1719. 4io)!  H.  Michaelia,  Adnotationa  (Hal.  17M,  4to); 
Du  Hamel  [Rom.  Cath.],  (Rothom.  1701, 

12mo);  Chasan,  T^T  min  (Amat.  1724, 4to);  Zeibtch, 
Anmerk.  (Eilenb.  I724,8"\-«);  Merkerlibich, D^ipl  [fhMn 
Kimchi]  (Sulrb.  1728,  4to) ;  Irhoren,  In  7Vftib«  (Lngd. 
1728,  4to);  Francke,  AVWtfnutj  (Hal  1780-81,  2  Tola, 
4to);  ZeT«ch,(S:MiWft/w?  (Leipa.  1782,8to);  QnemelJM- 
jCaziow  (Par.  1786,  8  voU.  12mo)  j  Franke,  ffotm  (Hal 


1*88, 1827.  8to)  ;  A.  Johnston,  JVoto  (Lond.  1741,  M- 
Foinard,  TVoAcrton  (Pw.  1742;  Itmo);  Hndge,  VfrwiL 
{load.  1744, 4to);  Van  Bashnyaen,  iVbte  (ed.  HeiateB, 
Snab.  1744,  Sto)  ;  Oetinger,  .eWMCviy  (B^iag.  1748, 
8vo);  Uarini.  Amotationtt  (Bonon.  174&-60;  »  vvk. 
4to);  Edwards,  MMn  (Lond.  1755. 1850,8^0):  FcnwidL 
Ifotet  (ibid.  1769,  8to);  Burk,  Gnomm  (Stuttg.  iTSft  t 
Tola.  4to) ;  Green,  JVoUt  (Cambr.  1762,  8to)  ;  Veoema, 
CommmtaHM  (Laor.  1762-67,  6  Tola.  4to) ;  VataWmi, 
Amotatiomet  (ed.  Onrioa  and  Vogel,  Hal  1767,  $n)- 
Vogel, /wcryfiime,  ((bid.  1767, 4to);  Herrick,  JM- 

™  fliTw-^-a  (Pag. 

176a-77,  8  Trfa.  8to)  ;  Serranua,  Mftapkra^  (edOte- 

(UxC  1771. 3  T(dfc4tn,  and  often  since  In  THiona  fonm)- 
Zacbarilt,£rUi&iM;(G6tt.l778,8ro);  KMT^Awmai 
(HaL  1778, 1789,  8to)  ;  Hasillon,  PampkroM  [Fiwdil 
(Par.  1776, 3  vols.  13mo) ;  Holdenbaner,  EM-.  (Qivd. 
ImU  1777,  fto);  Stnteneee,  Vtben.  [with  Ptot.]  (Hd. 
1788, 8vo);  Hendebaohn  [Jewirii].  V^a*.  (BcfLlTH, 
1786,  8to);  Seiler,  UAtrt.  (EA  1784,1788,  »to):  Tks- 
niuB,  ErUiM.  (Dre«l.  1786,  8to);  Benhier.  Rijknm 
(Par.  1786i  8  role.  8ro) ;  Dathe,  A'of^  (Hal  1787,  ITK, 
8to)  ;  Bnaretti.  VOtganaotwiao  (Ven.  1788.  2  t^ 
8to);  Cole,  Kty  (Cambr.  1788,  8to):  Varisco,  Aimeta. 
*iom  (Milan,  1788,  8to);  Ltiwe,  -iWa  (Berl  1788,  flro, 
and  often);  Briegleb,  Utben.  (Amst,  1789-98,  5  wk. 
8to)  ;  Street,  JVoto  (Lond.  1790,  2  t<*i.  8to)  ;  Pkelm, 
Ctavit  (Jen.  1791;  Heidelb.  1815,  8to)  ;  Dinwek, 
^^.S^  """tinghey  I  wYm/W.  (Urd. 

1791-92,  2  Tota,  8to;  in  Qerm^  br  HchoM.  Halle,  |7« 
sq,STola.8vo);  WetMl,<liiis»a<fcr»*io«»(Fr»iietl79t 
4to);  Heir, ti^H(ed.Sat«»o»,  Berl. l7»4);Vw.l8H 
8to;  TmreU,Air9Anue(Uloneeatir,1794,8ro);  U> 
ding, OUa-eaHom (Vnate.  1796, 8to) ;  JaGotn,il«HWL 
(Jena,  1796, 3  vak  8to)i  Heiel,  Utten.  (Ahenb.  1797, 
8to)j  KuhniB,  Atmerb,  (Lelpc  17»,  8t»);  Aa«lBi. 

nftnn  qgHi  (Legbom,  isoi,  4to);  KdK  Jirjeii»v 

(Heiaaen,  1801,  8to)}  Beilin,  JVeto  (DpnL  1M&,  8n); 
Geddea,  Aoto  (Load.  1807,  8to)  ;  Pjnehn, 
D'^3n(llin8k,l809,4to);  Anoa.JEivfi«ffow [F»m^] 
(Par.  1809,  8  toIs.  8to)i  Agier,  XnUt  rFicBchl  (Wd. 
1809,  2  Tols.  8to);  'De  Welle,  Omm^iilar  (Heiddh. 
1811, 1828, 1839, 1886, 1880, 1866,  8to)  ;  Stuhlmann,  Er- 
M«rf.(Hamb.  1812, 8to);  SchHrer, ^iwwT*.(Ber«,  1812, 
1862,  8to)  ;  Hacker,  ErtUbmtff  (trips.  1818,  8t»)  ;  Stoh, 
Atulegtmff  (ZUr.  1814,  8to)i  Reinhaid,  ErOat.  (LtiaL 
1814,8To);Honley,Aro(lBi[oo«pm  only!  (Load,  18It 
1826,  1888,  1848,  Sto);  Goode.  F««&pi  gMTiei 
8to);  Sherilfe,  Xejbetioiu  (ibid.  1821,  3  ICnb)- 
Ewart,  iMiurta  (ibid.  1832-26,  2  vols.  8to)  ;  JUuL 
Notts  (Oxf.  1824.  8To)i  Boy^  E^  (Lond.  1826,  Sro); 
Parkhurst,  Trmuiatimt  (ibid.  1826,  8vo):  Anon.  Paro- 
jAram  (Argent.  1826,  3  vola.  8to);  Anon.  IBmttratim 
(York,  1836,  3  nda.  ISmo);  Kaiser.  ErHdr.  (Kimb. 
1837,  8to)j  GoMwitaer,  refers.  (Snlsfa.  1887,  »»); 
Warner,  lUvttratiemi  (Lond.  182^  8td}  ;  Gow«,  £Mb- 
tMtimt  (ibid.  1881, 12roo);  Claosa,  BeiMige  (BhLIHI, 
8vo) ;  Noyes,  Tramdafioti  (Boet.  1881, 1833, 1887.  12m)- 
Slade,  Exphiuriiim  (Lond.  1882, 12roo) ;  Morison,  Eipt- 
*W(»i(ibid.l883,3TOla.8To)i  Roger^^mw^»i«((OxC 
1888,  2  Tola.  13nio);  French  and  Skinner,  A'afw  (Loni 
1888,  1843,  8to);  KeQ,  AiaUguiig  [on  aUty  psatesl 
(Leips.  1884-85.  3  toIs.  8to);  Carpenter.  /tS^cH^i 
(I^nd.  1886,  1841,  18mo);  Sachs,  ErlSau  (Bert.  18U, 
8to);  •Hitiig,  CofHWtnOar  (Bddelb.  1885-87,  2  t«A. 
8to);  Fry,  Ejpotititm  (Lond.  1886,  1842,  8ro);  Sticr 
Aiutfgmg[_m  aerenty  psalms]  (Halle,  1886, 8vo);  Wei- 
ford,  JftXe.  (Lond.  1887.  8to);  Koeter,  Anmn-k.  (KS- 
nigsb.  1887,  8to)  ;  Krabmer,  ErUSmp  (Laps.  1887-88, 
3  Tolfc  8to)]  Dargand,  TndtteHiM  (Pir.  1888.  8*«); 
Bush,  Commmaarf  (N.  T.  1888,  8to);  -Ewald.  Erklm- 
rung  (Gait.  1889, 1840, 1866,  8to);  Keble,  Jfrfrtm/  r.r^ 
ntm  (Oxf.  1889,  8to);  Reisenlhal,  Vtrno  (Beii  1846^ 
8vfl3;  Wieoer,  JH  InioU  TiKfc«i^ 
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A'oM  (Lcmd.  1840,  12idu)  ;  Bifsenthil,  Commmtar  (BerL 
18il,8vD) ;  Aooo.  CommaUar  (ibid.  1812, 8ro) ;  DeuUch, 
Commaaar  (Lripi.  1842,  8vo) ;  *Hengrt«ibag,  Com- 
MOtfor  (BarL  1842-47, 184»-54;  in  EngL,  Edbib.  1846- 
48, 3  vola  8vo);  Tholuck,  Avdrgumg  (Halle,  IMS,  8to; 
tnuuL  by  Uombert,  LoiuL  1866 ;  N.  Y.  186B,  8vo) ;  CrcM- 
wdl,  A'trfri  (liOiuL  1843, 12i]io);  Cummin^,  Parapkratt 
(iUd.  1813,  limn) :  *Vaihinger,  EtlMrung  (Leipa.  184A, 
2n>lii8vo);  *nnIltpi,CiMHgwiifaify  (Lond.l846,2ToU 
8ro);  JoiMf,iet/lM;Mbw0tiMLlM6>12aw);  Jd)b,7VaM*- 
trfiiM  (ibid.  184A,  2  Tola.  8v«):  Lengerkc,  JaWtyMV 
(Leipa.  1847,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Clowea.  TruMltition  (Lnnd. 
1849.  8vo) ;  Priilham,  AVm  (ibid.  1862, 12nio) ;  WeiH| 
Expositiim  (Edinb.  1852,  8vo) ;  Olsbauaen,  ErldSrung 
(Leips.  1863,  8vu) ;  Ryland,  Cimmn^ny  (Lund.  1858, 
12mo) ;  •Alexander,  Nott*  (N. T.  1853-66,8  volt.  12mo) ; 
Good,  NoUa  (Lond.  1854,  8vo) ;  *Hujtrelil,  AKtkgunn 
(Gotba.  1856-82, 1867-69,  4  vob.  8vo) ;  Schegg,  ErJUa- 
rwy  (Man.  1866,  8vo):  H«wkin%  Notes  (Loud.  1867, 
ISno);  Bokach,  til^D  (Leghorn,  1868,  Sro);  Readu, 
ATotM [French] (Par.  1868,8vo) ;  CUude,Arotei  [French] 
(ibid.  1868, 8voj :  ^naXf  ComMariarji  {ijimA,\9^,%'«o'); 
*PeliTZM!l^  Cowmmtm-  (Leipa.  1868-60,  2  vida.  Svo; 
lewriueo  in  Ihe  CommenUry  of  Keil  and  Delttzsch) ; 
*Thnipp,  IntrotUictiifH  (Lond.  18«>,  2  vola.  8vo) ;  Wil- 
son, ExpotUiott  (ibid.  1860,  2  vols.  8vo);  De  Bnrgh, 
Comataita>:y  (Dubl.  1860,8vo) ;  Nealp, Conwuentary  [from 
primitive  and  medieval  sources]  (Lond.  1860-71, 8  vols. 
8vo);  Hmmmn,  ErtSut.  (Ldpa.  1861, 8vo);  *Perowne, 
iVsto  (Lond.  1864-66, 1868-7U,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Ki^v,  Naie$ 
<Qzf.l864,8vn);  Mound, 0wrNftf.(Oopenh.  t8(»,8vo); 
Kurt2;,^''r7'AMltit;M<Leipti.l666,8vo);  Flumer, J$/tt(l^< 
(LoimL  1867,  8v«)j  Bamea,  Solft  (N.  Y.  1869,  8  vols. 
8vo)  ;  Spiirgeon,  firpontvm  (Lond.  1870-72,8  vols.8vo) ; 
LinUin,  ErpLma/ion  (ibLI.  1871,  8vo);  Uurton,  Para- 
pkram  (ibid.  1871,  8vn);  Conant,  Vertion  (N.  Y.  1871, 
4lo);  Gowles,  ffot^  (ibid.  1872, 12nio) ;  *Murphy,  Com- 
mmlary  (Lond.  187^  8vo);  M'Lean,  Expaiititmt  (ibid. 
1876,  8vo):  Heilifriteilt,  Atubguiig  (vol.  i,  Halle,  1876, 
Svo).   See  Old  Tkbtambht. 

Paalter.  This  word  is  often  used  by  ancient  writers 
for  the  book  of  Psalms,  conndered  as  a  separate  book  of 
Holy  Scripture.  It  obtained  among  later  Church  writ- 
ers a  more  technical  meaning  as  the  book  in  which  the 
Psainu  are  arranged  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  The 
Bornan  Catholic  Psalter,  for  instance,  does  not  follow  the 
Scriptural  order  of  the  Psalms,  but  arranges  them  for 
the  various  services  in  a  different  manner.  In  the  Eng- 
lish  Psalter,  as  it  exists  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  Psalms  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  read- 
ing for  every  day  in  the  month,  and  there  are  also  spe- 
cial selections  to  tw  used  in  the  discretion  of  the  roini^ 
ler.  The  translation  is  not  that  ufttae  King  James  Ver- 
sion (L  e.  our  common  Bible),  but  the  earlier  version  of 
Cranmer'a  Bible,  which  accounta  fur  the  dilference  be- 
tween the  Psalms  of  the  Prayer-book  and  those  of  the 
ordinary  version  of  the  Bible.  The  use  of  the  Psalter 
as  a  system  of  psalmody  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  synagogue.  The  Psalter  was  always  a  favorite 
book,  and  one  which  obtained  a  most  extensive  use  both 
in  private  and  public.  It  was  regarded  as  an  epitome 
of  the  SUe,  and  as  espedally  adapted  to  the  use  of 
youth  and  the  people  at  large.  1^  clergy  were  re- 
quired to  commit  this  book  to  memory.  In  later  times, 
when  the  Bible  as  a  whole  was  denied  to  the  people, 
the  Latin  Psalter  was  left  in  tfaetr  hands;  and  at  Uie 
lime  of  the  Reformation  the  penitential  psalma  were  in 
the  hands  and  mouths  of  the  people. 

Sometimes  the  book,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  was 
divided  into  five  portions,  to  correspond  with  the  Pent^ 
teuch ;  and  ^ia  the  Psalma  were  arranged  in  diflbrent 
classes  according  to  th«r  character,  is  hallelujah,  bap- 
tismal, penitential,  burial  psalms,  etc  In  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine  and  SLChrysostom  the  burial  psalms  were 
xxiii,  xlii,  xliii,  lix,  d;  in  the  Roman  Church  they  are 
X3tiSi,  XXV,  xxvii,  and  the  seven  penitenUali)  in  the 


English  Cbnrcb,  xxxiii,  zc;  in  tlie  GfMk  CbaKh,  xe\. 
cxix;  and  fur  clerks,  znv,  IxxxiT.  Beletb  menUon^ 
Vat.  cxiv  ind  Coi^Uemim;  he  says  charcoal  was  placet! 
in  tbe  grave  to  show  that  the  ground  oould  never  again 
beoccupied.  Pialmt Gradual, Piiffrimi'SoMi$,orP»iiim>i 
of  Dtgrttt,  were  Psa.  cxx  to  cxxxiv,  which  were  sung 
in  ascending  the  fifteen  steps  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Ut^ 
klujak  PitUiHt  were  cslvi  to  cl,  each  beginning  with 
the  words  "Praise  ye  the  liord."  Ptalmt  iMcermU 
wars  tboae  sung  in  the  primitive  Church  at  the  %bt> 
ing  of  tbe  lamps  tbe  flrst  boor  of  tbe  nIghL  TbeCleiiH 
entiite  CnnsUtutions,  Casnan,  and  St  Chrysostom  men- 
tion the  office  said  at  this  time  under  the  same  appel- 
lation. Psalmi  of  Praite  (Hallel)  were  Psa,  cxiii  to 
cxriii,  tbe  hymn  sung  by  Christ  before  his  agony. 
Ptalnu  Pemiieatitd  were  seven:  St.  Augustine,  wben 
dying  and  lying  speeehlcaa  on  his  bed,  had  tbe  eevan 
psalms  painted  on  tbe  walls  of  bia  chainber,  that,  lodt- 
ing  t^twards  them,  be  might  resist  any  temptationa  of 
the  devil  (Psa.  vi,  xxxii,  xxxviii,  li  IMumre},  oi, 
cxxx  \^De  Pn^imdit},  cxliii).  Ptatms  ProHrate  were 
those  during  the  saying  of  which  senior*  knelt  in  their 
stalls  and  the  junior  monks  Uy  prostrate  on  the  floor 
or  fumu.  These  were  said  after  reapers  and  in  Lent, 
before  the  CoUeds  t»f  ibe  Hours  and  Vtria  nwii 
Twelve  psalms,  called  the  JHcta, 
were  anng  (with  Ihm  lectimis  ami  res|HH)M>ries  and 
six  antheros)  un  the  niiciiinis  of  onlinary  days,  one 
for  each  hour  of  ilie  niglii.  Six,  says  Bfletb,  are 
sang  at  matins,  lauils,  aiul  other  hount,  in  menH>ry  of 
the  six  works  of  mercy ;  tire  at  vettpers,  one  for  each 
of  the  seiwes;  and  four  at  compUite,  the  number  of 
perftctioa. 

Faalter  of  Solomon.  Under  this  title  is  extant 
in  a  Greek  translalioo  a  collection  of  eighteen  psalma 
or  hymns,  evidently  modelled  on  the  canonical  psalms, 
breathing  Mesuanic  hope^  and  forming  a  favurabte 
spedroen  of  the  later  popular  Jewish  literature.  It 
was  first  edited  by  De  la  Cerda,  according  to  an  Anga- 
burg  manuscript,  now  no  more  extant,  in  his  Adversaria 
Sacra  (Lugd.  1626),  and  then  again  by  Fabridna  in  his 
CoAx  Pteudepiffraphua  Vet.  TetU  (1722,  2d  ed.),  i,  914 
aq.  An  English  version  is  given  hy  Whiston,  A  mfhentic 
Rtoordt  (Lnnd.  1827),  voL  i.  Of  late  it  has  been  edited 
by  Hilgenfeldjwho  collated  for  this  purpose  a  Vienna 
oodex  in  his  ZtiUehii/i  (1868),  p.  184-168,  and  in  hie 
Metiiat  Judmonm,  who  was  fdhmed  by  tirager  and 
Frilzschc.  Later  transcribers  hare  made  Sofonan  the 
author  of  these  psalms,  but  the  psalms  therowlves  are 
against  this  assumption :  on  the  contrary-,  they  are  the 
b«st proof uf their laterorigin.  Some — aBEwald,(irimm, 
Oehier,  Dillmann,  Weiffenbach— assign  these  psalms  to 
the  time  of  Antiocbus  Epiphanes  (q.  v.);  others— aa 
Hovers,  Delitzsch,  and  Keim— to  the  time  of  Herod ;  but 
neither  of  these  dates  is  correct.  It  is  now  generally 
held  by  critics  like  Langen,  HilgenftM,  Nifhleke,  Han^ 
rath,  Ueiger,  Fritcscbe,  Wittichen,  that  they  originated 
soon  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  hy  Pompey,  and  this 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  tbe  tenor  of  especially  the 
2d,  8tb,  and  17th  psalma.  Looking  at  the  circum> 
stances  of  the  lime  which  is  presupposed  in  these  paalma, 
we  find  the  following:  A  generation  to  which  the 
role  over  Israel  had  not  been  promised  took  pot- 
sesnon  of  it  by  force  (olc  oi>jr  imfyytiXut  ptrd  piaf 
d^t'Xovro,  xvii,  6).  They  did  not  give  God  the  honor, 
but  put  on  the  royal  crown  and  took  possesMon  of  Da- 
vid's throne  (xvii,  7,  8).  In  their  time  Israel  sinned. 
The  king  was  in  transgression  of  the  law  (jy  wapayo- 
p>^),  the  Judge  was  not  in  truth  (p*iK  tv  t^Xij^dfi),  and 
the  people  were  in  sin  (icai  u  \aoc  Iv  apaprif,  xvii,  21, 
22).  ButGod  put  these  princes  down  by  raising  against 
them  a  foreign  man  who  did  not  bekm^  to  the  tribe  of 
Israel  (xvii,  8,  9>  From  the  ends  of  the  world  God 
brought  a  strong  man,  who  made  war  with  Jerusalem 
and  the  country.  The  princes  of  tbe  land,  in  their  in- 
fatuation, met  him  with  joy,  and  aud,^**You  are  wcl- 
oomei  ei»M  haOtet;  4nt«b9ip«K»;V^O@m@«n 
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a|iMMdtobitD,u)d  be  entend  like  ■  fittlwr  in  tb«  boiiM 
•rbbtocu  (vtii,  IS-XO).  Oneein  tbaeity.beilMtook 
tb«  etuUes  and  broke  tbe  walli  of  Jerunlem  with  tbe 
battering-ranu  (viii,  21 ;  it,  1).  Jenuwlem  wu  trodden 
down  by  th«  heatben  (ii,  20);  even  the  altar  of  Uod 
wta  aacended  by  Toreign  people  (Ii,  i).  The  moM  prom- 
inent oien  and  sages  of  the  coundl  were  killed,  and  the 
blood  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jeruialeai  waa  abed  like  the 
water  of  impurity  (viii,  28).  The  inbaUtanta  of  the 
oootttry  were  carried  away  as  captives  into  Ibe  West, 
■ad  Ibe  priuces  for  a  derision  (svii,  18,  14;  it,  6;  vitt, 
S4).  At  last,  tbe  dragon  who  took  Jenisalem  was 
kiUed  at  the  mouDtain  of  Egypt  on  tbe  sea  (it,  29).  It 
hardly  needs  any  further  explanation  that  all  these 
evenU  fully  agree  with  the  history  of  Pompey.  The 
prinoea  who  arrogated  to  thetoaelves  tba  thnme  (rf  I^- 
Tid  are  tbe  AsnwnMuia  (q.  v.),  who,  linee  tbe  time  of 
AristobiditB  I,  called  themaelTee  kings.  Tbe  faM  princes 
of  this  bouse,  Alexandw  Jannmia  and  Arlstobulus  II, 
favored  the  Sadduoees,  and  in  tbe  eyes  of  (he  Pharisaic 
author  tb^  are  sinners  and  unlawfuL  Tbe  "foreigti  and 
stroitg  man"  whom  God  brings  from  the  ends  of  the  eanh 
is  Pompey.  Tbe  princes  who  meet  biro  are  Arislubulus 
II  and  Hyrcanus  II ;  the  adherents  of  tbe  latter  admit 
Pompey  into  ttie  city,  and  he  aoon  takes  the  other  part 
with  furee  (fv  xpiV,  ii,  1),  which  was  held  by  Aristo- 
Iwlus's  party.  All  the  other  circumstances  fully  agree 
with  what  we  know  of  Pmnpey's  campaign  in  Paleaiine; 
and  the  fact  that  the  2d  psalm  speaks  of  the  manner 
in  which  Pompey  died,  in  B.C  48,  fully  i»oves  the  as- 
aumptiou  that  it  was  written  soon  after  this  event,  while 
the  8th  and  17th  psalms,  as  wdl  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  others,  may  have  been  wriuen  between  68  and  4ft 

The  spirit  which  runs  through  these  paalma  b  that 
of  Pharisaic  Judaism.  They  tneathe  an  earnest  moral 
tone  and  true  piety;  but  the  rigbteoosnees  which  tbey 
preach,  and  the  abwnce  of  which  they  deplore,  is  the 
one  which  can  inily  be  attained  by  keeping  tbe  Phar- 
isaic ordinances,  the  tucawovyii  wfioorayfiarm'  (xtv, 
I).  After  death  man  is  jadged  aceoidiDg  to  hiaworita. 
He  ia  at  liberty  to  choose  between  lighteooaneaa  or  nn- 
righteoosnesa  (eomp.  especially  ix,  7).  By  doing  the 
former  be  will  rise  to  eternal  life  (iii,  16) ;  by  doing  tbe 
latter,  etemid  damnation  is  his  destiny  (xiti,  9  sq.;  xiv, 
2  sq. ;  xv).  In  oppcnition  to  the  unlawfully  arrogated 
rei^  of  tbe  AsmwMBans,  which  ia  already  overthrown 
bgr  Ptmipey,  the  author  kxAa  fiw  the  Hesaianic  king  of 
the  house  of  David  who  will  bring  larael  to  tbe  prum> 
i•ed^ory(xviLI,^88-fil;  XTiii.6-10;  conip.vii,9;  xi). 

The  hypotbeads  tirHtz  {GetcA.  d.  Judtn  [2d  ed.j, 
Wi,  489)  tiiat  these  psalms  were  written  by  a  Christian 
author  deserves  no  refuution.  Nor  an  we  Justified  in 
assuming  Christian  interpolations;  for  the  rinlessneas 
and  holiness  which  tbe  author  aacribes  hi  his  expected 
Meosisb  (xvti,  41, 46)  is  not  the  sintesaneaa  in  the  sense 
of  Christian  dagtnatio^  but  nerdy  the  strict  legality  in 
the  eenae  of  PharisaiiaD.  As  to  the  original  language 
of  the  paakna,  it  ia  now  generally  held  against  Hilgen- 
fcU  that  it  waa  Hebrew,  because  it  is  very  Hebraising, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  Hilgenfeld  were  correct. 
Hence  we  are  justified  in  tbe  assomption  that  the  psalms 
were  not  written  at  Alexandria,  bat  in  Palestine. 

/.t/erateiv.— Hilgenfeld,  ZfiiaAriftJ9rwiM»im»eliafiL 
Tkeolngie  (1868),  p.  184-168;  (1871),  p.  8SS-418;  Mta~ 
mat  Jtidaorum  Libru  eorum  pavlo  <Me  ft  pmito  poit 
Chr.  nat.  cotucriptu  iUuHratut  (lips.  1869),  p.  1-88; 
Geiger,  Dtr  PioUer  Satomo's  (Angs.  1871),  and  review 
of  it  in  GWinger  grL  Anteiffeit  (1871),  p.  841-850,  and 
in  Hauck,  TkeoL  Jakraiimcit,  tI,  421  sq.;  Fritxsche, 
Liftri  Apocryphi  Veterit  Tetlamaai  Grmet  (Lipa.  1871), 
p^  S69-689;  Witticben,  J)ie  Mte  As  JMeAM  Gottet,  p. 
lU-160;  Ewald.  Grieh.  da  VoUea  Itrael,  ir,  892  aq.; 
Grimm,  Zv  1.  Makkab.  p.  xxvii ;  Oebkr,  art. "  Messias" 
in  Hersog,  RecU-EnevHnp.  ix,  426  sq.;  Dillmann,  art. 
-  Psendepigraphen,"  i^d.  xii,  806  sq. ;  Wdflenbach,  Qwo 
J*nt  M  RrgHO  Catetfi  Digmlaa  aU  Sj/nopHeonm  SemttH/ia 
MpontTMr  (Giaai^  1868%  p     iq.;  Meven,  fai  Wetiei 


■.WdtaPa  KMen-Utiam,  I,  SM;  Delitiaeb,  AoIm^ 
(1st  ed.),  ti,  881  sq.]  Keim,  GaeUdUe  Jam  tm  Sa- 
zara,  i,  248  (EngL  transL  [Lond.  1878],  p.  818  sq.): 
Langen,  Daa  Judentkum  i»  Paiatnia  xnr  Ztit  CkrM 
(1866),  p.  64-70;  Niildeke,  Alttntamfi^l  lAralgr 
(1868),  p.  141  sq.;  Hausrath,  ZritgackuAif,  i,  IM 
176;  Carri^re,  De  Ptatterio  Salemoma  (Argentofati, 
1870),  p.  8,  and  Ewald's  notice  ot  it  in  G6*H»fer  fA. 
Amtngm  (1873),  p.  287-240;  Anger,  VoHnngim  Arr 
die  GticMickte  der  wutrianuchrK  Jdee  (1878),  p.  81  iq.; 
SchUrer,  ffatUtlawiitticke  Zei/gnekidile  (Ijdjm.  1874), 
p.  140  sq.,  669  aq.;  Stanley,  /tiii.  o/tke  JarM  Otarti 
(N.Y.  1877),  iii,  885.  (RP.) 

Paolterinin  Maiiftnxun  is  the  name  by  which 
the  devotion  of  the  n«ary  is  sometimes  indicated,  ht- 
cauae  in  it  (excepting  the  initial  prayers),  inatead  «f 
lbe.150  psalms  of  tbe  Scripture,  the  ^1  ne  JVan'o,  in  boa* 
or  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  recited  160  time*. 

Pudteiy,  an  Anglicism  of  the  Greek  i^rqpwr, 
is  used  in  the  A.  V.  as  tbe  rendering  of  two  Hrhre' 
wArd%  both  of  wbkb  aignifled  stringed  instrumentscf 
muric  tu  Bceiimpany  the  voicr.  In  mir  rrealneat  of 
them  we  obser\-e  a  otriclly  arrhsnli^cal  line  ofinrem. 
gaiion.  See  Kitto's  note  on  Pna.  xcii,  3,  in  his  /VinrW 
Bible;  Bible  Edmeator,  t,  70,  216;  and  comp.  Hl'SKai. 

IlfSTRHMKKTB. 

1.  ^23,  or  b^3,fiAeJ^  is  so  rendered  in  the  AV.ir  iB 
passages  where  it  occun,  except  in  Isa.  v,  12 ;  xir,  1 1 ; 
xxii,  24  marg,;  Amos  v,  23;  vi,  6,  where  it  ii  tnn»- 
laied  viol,  following  the  Uenevs  Veruon,  which  has  tiA 
to  all  cases  except  2  Sam.  vi,  6;  1  Kings  x,  12  ("pssl- 
lery~)i  2Esd.x,22;  Ecdua.  xl,21  (^pMltcrion^;  ba. 
xxU,24(<<mu^ke");  andWisd.  xix,  18  ("instr^eat 
ofmusike'').  Tbe  atunent  viol  wu  a  six-stringed  gmtsr. 
"Viola  had  six  strings,  and  tbe  positioo  of  tbe  fingm 
was  marked  on  the  finger-board  by  frets,  as  ill  thegnitsn 
of  the  present  day"  (Chappelt,  Pop.  Uu:  i,  246>.  In 
the  Prayer4)ook  version  of  the  Psalms,  Ibe  Hdirew 
word  ia  rendered  "Inte."  Thu  tnstrvroent  resemhM 
the  guitar,  but  was  saperiw  in  tone, "  being  huger,  and 
havmg  a  convex  back,  somewhat  like  the  vertical  ■ec' 
tion  of  a  gourd,  or  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  a 
pear.  .  ,  .  Ithad  virtually  six  brings,  l>ecanse,aIiboa{:h 
tbe  number  was  eleven  or  twelve,  five,  at  least,  wen 
doubted;  tbe  first,  or  tieMc,  being  sometimes  a  riofrle 
string.  Tbe  head  in  which  tbe  pegs  to  lum  tbe  string 
were  ineerted  receded  almost  at  a  right  angle'  (Chop- 
pell,  i,  102).  These  three  instromenta — tbe  psaltcfyar 
sautr}-,  the  viol,  and  tbe  lute — are  freqtienily  aaiiiilsliil 
in  the  oU  English  poets,  and  were  cteariy  insti—entt 
resembling  each  other,  though  still  diffeient.  Tim  ia 
Chaucer's  Flower  md  Ijtof,  p.  837— 

**  And  before  hem  went  minatreles  nsny  one. 
As  harpea,  pipes,  Iitlea,  aod  astttn/;" 

and  again  in  DrayUm's  At^nfflKm,  iv,  866 — 

"The  tremblUig        aome  toach,  scnne  atraln  tbe  sM 
best." 

The  word  peaUety  in  its  present  form  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  about  the  end  of  tbe  16th  centary,  far 
it  occurs  in  the  unmodified  form  pmlttrioH  in  two  paa- 
sa^  of  tbe  Genera  Version  (1660),  Again,  In  N«vth> 
Plutarch  iThm.  [ed.  1696],  p.  124)  we  read  that  Th(> 
mistodee,  **  being  mocked  , . .  by  some  that  bad  sUiAh! 
bumanitie,  and  other  liberall  sciences,  waa  drinen  fur 
reuenge  and  bis  owne  defence,  to  aunawer  with  grealc 
and  atoute  words,  aaying,  that  in  deed  be  could  nu  skill 
to  tune  a  harpe,  nor  a  tioU,  nor  to  play  of  upeatteriom: 
but  if  they  did  put  a  citie  into  hb  hands  that  was  ti 
small  name,  weake,  and  litle,  be  knew  wayes  enoogb 
how  to  noake  it  noble,  strwig,  and  great."  Tbe  Greek 
ifioXr^toi',  ftom  which  our  wind  b  derived,  denotes  an 
instrument  played  with  the  fingers  inatead  of  a  plectnia 
or  quill,  the  verb  ^AAciv  being  used  (Eiuip.  Bank,  p 
78t)  of  twanging  the  bowstring  (comp,  ^MS/toi  «t!{mf, 
Eurip,  ton,  p.  ITS).  But  it/mlv  occursiin  Ibe  Sepc  as 
tbe  rendering  of  Kl^i»flW|eitjii»K3^^  zi^  t7  aod 
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Its.  ▼(  12r  and  inall  UwpMHgMof  thePHlnu,  except 
I'M.  buti,  83  (^^6c)  and  Phklxxxi,  2  (nddpa),  while 
ia  Amoa  v,  28 ;  vi,  6,  the  general  term  opyavov  ia  eiL- 
ployed.  In  all  other  cases  vo^a  represents  or 
mM.  These  varioua  reoderitig*  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  St  the  time  the  translation  of  the  Sept.  was  made 
there  was  do  certato  ideotificaUou  of  the  Hebrew  in- 
strumeat  with  any  known  to  the  translaton.  The  ren- 
dering vc^Ka  commends  itself  on  account  of  the  simi> 
larity  of  tJie  Greek  wonl  with  the  Hebrew.  Jaeephtn 
appears  to  bsre  regarded  them  aa  equivsleBt,  uid  his  is 
the  only  direct  cvitleiioe  upon  the  point.  He  tells  us 
{Ant.  vii,  12,  S)  that  the  difference  between  the  Ktvvpa 
(Heb.  i^im&r)  and  the  va^a  was  that  the  fwmer 
had  ten  strings  snd  was  playetl  with  the  plectrum,  the 
latter  bad  twelve  notes  and  was  played  with  the  hand. 
For^  thousand  of  these  instruments,  he  adds  al.  viii, 
3, 8),  were  made  of  electnim  by  SokMoon  for  the  Temple 
vhoir.  Kashi  (on  las.  t,  IS)  sqra  that  the  bad 
more  Btviims  and  than  tbeUn^.  That  soUci  was 
a  foreign  name  is  evident  from  Stisbo  (s,  471 )  snd  from 
AtbensHia  (iv,  17ft),  where  its  origin  is  said  to  be  Sido- 
niati.  Beyond  this,  and  that  it  was  a  stringed  instm- 
ment  (Athen.  iv,  176X  pisyed  by  (he  hand  (Ovid,  A  r§ 
Am.  ill,  827),  we  know  nothing  uf  it;  but  in  these  facts 
we  have  stmng  presumptive  evidence,  tbst  wbla  and 
nebel  are  the  ssme;  and  that  the  wUa  and  ptiJurioK 
are  identical  appeara  from  the  glossary  of  Fbilosenue, 
where  luiUio  ^^oXnrCt  and  ncMizo—iifaXXu,  and  frmn 
Suiilss,  who  makes  ptaUerioH  and  noaJr',  or  nabia,  syu- 
oaymou&  Of  the  pealter>*  among  the  Greeks  there  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  two  kinds — the  ir^Kric,  which  was 
of  Persian  (Athen.  xiv,  686)  or  Lydian  (ibid,  p^  635) 
origin,  and  the  ftajiZi^.  The  former  had  only  two 
(ibid,  iv,  188)  or  three  (fbiA.)  strings;  the  latter  as 
many  as  twenty  (iUd.  xiv,  684),  though  sometimes 
Mily  five  (ibid.  p.  687).  They  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
the  same,  and  were  evidently  of  the  same  kind.  Buth 
Isidm,  iDe  Origg.  lit,  21)  and  Cassiodorus  (Praf.  m 
PtaL  c  4)  describe  the  psaltery  as  triangular  iu  shape, 
like  the  Greek  with  the  soundlng-bMtd  shove  the 
strings,  whidi  were  struck  downwanbL  The  latter  adds 
that  it  was  played  with  a  plectrum,  so  that  he  contra- 
dicts Joeephus  if  the  psaltery  and  nAtl  are  really  the 
same^  la  this  case  Josephns  is  the  rather  to  be  trusted. 
Sl  Augustine  (on  Psa.  xxxii  [xxxiii])  makes  the  po- 
sition of  the  sounding-board  the  point  in  which  the 
cithara  and  psaltery  differ;  in  the  former  it  is  below,  in 
the  latter  above  the  stringa.  His  language  implies  that 
both  were  played  with  the  plectrum.  The  distinction 
between  the  dtbtia  and  psaltery  »  obserred  by  Jeiume 
{Prol,  M  Aof.).  Fran  these  oonflicting  accounts  it  is 
imposuble  to  ssy  podtively  with  what  instrument  the 
■MMofthe  Hebrew  exactly  corresponded.  Itwatpmb- 
ably  of  various  kin(1s,M  Kimchi  says  in  his  note  on  Isa. 


. .  Mangnlar  Xnakal  lostnment  kom  HercolanMrn, 


zxii,  S4,  diflhring  Aom  ewA  Mher  both  with  regard  la 
the  pontion  of  the  pegs  and  the  number  of  the  strings. 
In  iUustratios  of  the  descriptions  of  Isidorus  snd  Cassio- 
dorus reference  may  be  made  to  the  drawings  from 
Egyptian  musical  instruments  given  by  Sir  Gsrd.  Wil- 
kinson (^tic.  Kg.  ii,  280,  287),  some  one  of  which  may 
correspond  to  the  Hebrew  n^d,  Munk  (^Palettwr,  pL 
16,  tigs,  12,  13)  gives  an  engraving  of  an  instrument 
which  Niebubr  saw.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  inverted 
Delta  placed  upeo  a  round  box  ef  wood  oovcred  with 
skin.  Abraham  de  Porta-Leone,  the  author  of  Bl^tt 
flaggihborim  (c.  6),  identifies  the  niM  with  the  Italian 
twto  (the  lute), or  ratherwith  the  particular  kind  called 
H»to  chitarronato  (the  German  aumdo/Me),  the  thirteen 
strings  of  which  were  of  gut  or  doew,  and  were  struck 
with  s  qoilL    See  Hakp. 

TheaAef«tfr(Fte.  xxxiii,  2;  xeii.8[4];  cxUv.S) 
appaan  to  have  been  an  instrument  of  the  psaltery  kind 
of  a  peculiar  form  or  number  of  strings  (Forkel,  CescA. 
der  Mua.  i,  138).  Aben-Ezra  (nn  Psa.  cl,  3)  says  the 
H«M  had  ten  futUt;  so  that  he  must  have  considered  it 
to  be  s  kind  of  pipe.  As  the  latter  term  signiSes  Un, 
and  never  occurs  but  in  connection  with  the  n^l,  the 
conjecture  is  natural  that  the  two  instruments  may  have 
differed  from  each  other  only  in  the  number  of  their 
strings^  or  the  openings  at  the  bottom.  Hence  we  meet 
with  the  Sept,  translation  iv  taeax''*P^V'  tlx 
Chaldee,  Syrisc,  snd  Arsbtc  words  expressing  su  in- 
strument of  tm  strings,  which  is  also  followed  in  the 
A.V.  (Psa.  xxxiii,  2;  cxliv,  1).  We  see  no  reason  to 
dissent  from  this  conclusion,  Pfeiffer  was  inclined  to 
think  thai  the  aadr  may  have  been  the  quadrangular 
lyre  whieh  ia  represented  in  diObtent  varieties  in  an- 
cient monnuents  (flgs.  1  and  S  of  the  accompanying  cut), 
and  which  haa  usually  ten  strings,  thoi^h  sometimes 
moie.  SeeViOL. 


Mlscellaueons  Ancient  Stringed  lostmrnenls. 


From  the  fact  that  niM  in  Hebrew  also  sif^iifies  a 
wine-bottle  or  skin,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
term  when  applied  to  a  musical  instrument  denotes  a 
kind  of  bagpipe— the  old  EngUsb  eonamMte,  French 
wrnoHMm  i  but  it  seems  clear,  whatever  dse  msy  he  ob- 
soaie  eonecming  it,  that  the  niM  was  a  stringed  instre- 
menL  In  the  Hishna  (KeKrn,  xvi,  7)  mention  ia  made 
of  a  case  (pT^^d^cq)  in  which  it  was  kept  See 
Born*. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  iMel  in  the  history  of  the 
Old  TesL  is  in  connection  with  the  "  string"  of  prophets 
who  met  Saul  as  they  came  down  from  the  high  place 
(1  Sam.  X,  5).  Here  it  is  eleariy  used  in  a  religions 
service,  as  again  (2  8am.  vi,  6;  1  Chnn.  xiii,  8)  when- 
Darid  brought  the  ark  frmn  Kiijatb-jearins.  In  the 
Temple  band  otganised  by  David  were  the  players  on 
psalteries  (1  Cbran.  xv,  16,  20),  who  accompanied  the 
ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-«dom  (xv,  26).  They 
played  when  the  ark  was  brooght  into^  1>m|de  (it 
ChiQo.  T,  18) ;  at  the  .tbaitkggmAgt'fcfatjeUcim^ 
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Tletafy  (sx^  28) ;  mt  the  reM<»aUoa  or  the  Temple  under 
HMduab  (xzix,  26),  and  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of 
Jenualem  after  they  were  rebuilt  hy  Neh«miah  (Neh. 
xii,  27).  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  the  pastages  in  the 
PsalcDB  where  allunon  is  made  to  it,  the  psaltery  is  aa- 
•odated  with  religioua  services  (oomp.  Ainoa  Vi  38;  2 
Ksd.  X,  22).  But  it  had  ito  pan  abo  ia  |mvat«  feativi- 
ties,  SB  is  evident  from  Isa.  v,  12;  xiv,  II;  xxU,  24; 
Amoa  vi,  5,  where  it  is  associated  with  banquets  and 
luxurious  indulgence.  It  appears  (Isa.  xiv,  H)  to  have 
had  a  soft,  plaintive  note.  The  psalteries  of  David 
were  made  of  cypress  (2  Sam.  vi,  6),  those  of  Solomon 
<rf  algum  or  almug  tieea  (2  Cbna.  ix,  U).   8«e  Fijll- 

MODY. 

2.  Among  the  inatmmcota  of  tba  baud  which  plqred 
befwe  Nebuehadneaiar's  gidden  image  on  the  phiina  ot 
Duia^we  again  meet  with  the  *'pialta7"  (^^nSDf, 
Ika.iii,6,10,16; ';^nS30D,pf«ai(6rfai).  HwChaldae 
word  appfliia  to  be  menly  a  modiBcadon  of  ths  Qreek 
i^aKr^um'.  AttantioD  la  called  to  the  bet  that  the 
word  ia  singular  (see  QeaaBitu^  TAttaur.  p.  1116),  the 
termination  ^^.'cMfeaponding  to  the  GraekioK  This, 
in  a  more  narrow  and  exact  sense,  denotes  an  instru- 
ment like  the  cUkara  (Lemprid.  Al  Seoer),  |dayed 
with  both  bands,  and  called  the  maga^,  nayASig 
(Atheii.  xiv,  6S6) ;  but  according  to  Jerome  (Proam.  m 
Psalm.)  it  was  the  later  Greek  name  for  the  nciUa  or 
m&el  above.    See  Musig 

PMthyilaiu  or  PMlyziaxw,  a  aea  of  Arians, 
who  were  followers  of  Theocdstus,  a  zealous  pastry-cook 
(^^aAvpoirmijK)  of  Constantinople,  who  maintained  the 
bereey  of  Alius  in  the  form  that  the  first  peraon  in  the 
Trinity  existed  before  the  Sou  had  a  being;  thus  deny- 
ing the  eternal  generation  of  Christ.  Brought  to  trial 
in  the  Council  of  Autioch,  A.D,  860,  they  maintained 
that  the  Son  was  not  like  the  Father  as  to  will ;  tbat 
he  was  taken  from  nothing,  or  made  of  nothing;  and 
that  in  God  generation  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
creatiuo.  Thqy  wete  also  called  DouleianB  and  Cyrti- 
ani.   Sea  Theodtmia,  Bar,  Fu^  roL  iv. 

Faannw,  Nichoub,  a  Fnaich  prelate  was  bom  in 
1616  at  Chaumont-sur-Aine,  dioceae  of  V«dun,  of  very 
humble  parentage.  He  was  educated  by  his  uncle, 
Franfoia  Psaume,  abb^  of  St.  Paul  of  Verdun,  who  sent 
him  successively  to  the  universities  of  Paris,  Orleans, 
and  Poitiers,  and  resigned  the  abbey  in  his  favor  in 
1686.  Soon  after,  Nicholas  took  the  habit  of  the  Pre- 
monstianta.  In  IMS  the  cardinal  Jean  de  Lorraine 
abdicated  in  his  favor  the  iHShopric  of  Verdun.  He  aa- 
aisted  at  the  CbuDoil  of  Trent  in  1560'and  in  1562,  ar- 
guing against  the  abuse  the  regular  beneftces,  aud 
made  for  himself  some  enemies.  He  died  at  Verdun, 
Aug.  10, 1575,  Hegave  to  the  world  CoUectio  Adorum 
et  Decrtiorum  ConcUii  Trideniim  (Etival,  1725),  a  curi- 
ous Journal  of  all  that  was  done  at  the  council  from 
Nov.  19, 1662,  until  ita  conduaion,  which  was  published 
by  P.  Hugo,  abb^  d'E  t  i  val  i^Pri$arvatifamtn  le  Ckanpe- 
maU  de  Kelkfiem  (Verdun,  I668,6vu)^-«n  edition  of  the 
canons  of  the  provincial  council  «f  Treves  iu  1646: — 
Miaale  Virdnneim  (1657) :— Psrfroit  da  fJ^fiw  (1678X 
dedicated  to  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine:  —  sotne  other 
works  relative  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1564. — Hoefer,  A'oup.  Biog,  GtftiraU,  s,  v, 

PMUdeplgrftpha  {^nvhiciypa^)  means  those 
writings  the  title  [i-inypa^)  of  which  names  a  false 
author  instead  of  the  true  one.  This  designation  is 
often  applied  to  tbe  Apocrypha,'  although  there  are 
many  Apocrypha  which  name  no  aotbor  at  all  in  tbdr 
titlew  A  number  of  Protaatant  tfaeokigiaiM  reatriet  tbe 
term  psmdepigrapka  to  such  writingi  tbe  O.  T.  as 
were  oonpoaed  in  the  Greek  Unguage  sbortly  before  or 
after  Chi^  and  falsely  attributed  to  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant,  as,  e.  g.  the  testament  of 
tbe  twelve  patriarchs,  the  book  of  £noch,  etc  They 
designate  by  the  name  of  Apoery pha  the  writinga  fUady 


attributed  to  the  apoatlea  and  diieiplea  of  Jcaaa.  Sea 

Afocbxpba. 

Psendodoaqr  (^A^oMia,  from  ^Hof,  fah^ 
hood,  and  iida,  opmom)  destgnates  ■  fiike  or  decep- 
tive o(union,  and  hence  is  employed  for  Mvpermitiam  and 
error.  A  aynonymuua  expression  is  ptemdodiSaseaif 
(from  iitamctAia,  vutrvaiok),  as  be  wbo  hoMa  i 
out  opiniona  (ifitvjojtoSec))  if  ha  eoaiBnaicaica 
beoomea  a  ftlae  teacher  (^evMiAimaXoc}.  The  op- 
poute  of  tbeae  t«ro  exprearions  ought  to  b«  orAMny 
and  ortko^datcais,  but  the  latter  two  worda  an  mei 
in  a  somewbat  different  sense.  See  Hetkihidox.  Tfcc 
word  ptaidoum  is  of  recent  formation,  and  means  a 
general  indioati<H]  to  the  Use,  wbidi  abowa  icadf  ia 
tiiongbt8,w(Mdi^ and  doctrine^ aaw^ a*  inaotaaada 
the  aoeial  intemurae  of  Ufe. 

iood;  and  Xorpcia,  aervsec)  deaignatca  mjidm  mMif^ 
of  whMi  tbe  Christian  writna,  who  seem  to  have  fa« 
formed  this  word,  accused  tba  pagaua,  on  aceooat  ef 
their  polytheism.  Pseudolatiy  has  also  peneoaisi 
into  the  Christian  Church ;  for  where  we  find  tbe  ww 
ship  of  images  (icouolauy,  or  idolatry),  there  is  paea- 
dolatry  likewise. 

Paendology  and  PMndomaiu^  (y«vMka7w. 
^viofiavT^a,  fiOffl  Xoyoc.  spemA,  and  funmtm^  /nifc- 
lion)  are  in  the  mutual  relation  of  speoes  aod  gcma. 
Itie  former  refers  to  false  and  dcceplire  speaking  ia 
general;  the  latter  to  the  foretelling  of  futnre  rrtata. 
in  which,  in  this  sense,  there  is  neither  truth  nor  wi*- 
;  dom.  The  same  relation  exists  between  tbe  paendok- 
gist  and  the  peeudomantisi,  called  /iso  paeudo-pnpfaM. 
See  PaoPHVr.  Comp.  also  Luctan'a  Paeoduaiaotk,  in 
which  title  he  derignaies  an  impostor  of  bis  tiaae  cdM 
Alexander  (Alexander  Impostor).  Pseadomaiiia  weali 
be  simulated  foUy  (jAovia);  for  mental  diseaaea  caa  be 
simulated  as  well  as  bodily.  Both  pretences  are  mean, 
the  former  still  more  than  the  latter:  for  be  wbo  jrt- 
tends  to  be  menully  diMssed  plays  the  part  of  a  bebig 
deprived  of  reason  and  freedom.  Criminals  aoatctiBM 
recur  to  this  artifk»  to  escape  the  rcspooiibitity  «f  tb«r 
actions;  lawyers  like,  in  desperate  caaea,  to  reanet  taOe 
plea  of  insanity.  The  judge  must,  wbeve  such  an  cx> 
case  ia  attempted,  take  the  advice  of  the  phTssdaBs, 
who  have  to  examine  how  far  such  a  plea  ia  wanaaMI 
by  the  facts,  else  this  mode  of  defence  woutd  lead  I* 
the  impunity  of  all  crimtnsls,  even  tbe  moot  daager- 
ons.  The  words  if^vSofiavia  and  if/iviitfuttnm  an 
both  unknown  to  antiquity,  although  4«v2('fwmCTO 
employed.  Instead  of  ^vSoXoyia,  tbe  anrients  md 
also  yf^vSofiv&ia  (fh>m  /ii'Soc  =  A<^yec) ;  beucc  it  wwM 
be  a  tnislake  if  we  employed  the  latter  wovd  for  Uh 
fables,  although  mj/tA  is  Bynonymoos  with  JhUe. 

PailantliroplBta  are  those  wbo  maintain  the  ex- 
treme form  of  Cuitariaii  doctrine  that  Chrisc  was  morir 
(^oc)  a  man  {dv&pvirot),  aod  not  God  and  -mm 
(^riv^FMiroc)  in  one  person. 

PayohXol  and  Pneiunatici  (tfvxunu  aiid  wviw 
ftarueoi,  scil.  aw&pMWo*)  are  often  contraMed  iu  aach  s 
manner  tbat  the  former  word  is  employed  in  a  hnet 
sense,  Ute  second  witli  a  mure  refined  and  noble  ngaii- 
catiwi.  Tbe  Honunista  thua  dcalgnated  the  onba- 
dox,  becauae  they  rejected  Uie  pfopheciea  and  pi«teBd> 
ed  inspirations  of  their  founder,  and  would  n>«  rcerirt 
his  rigid  laws  respecting  fasting,  etc  This  was  tW 
term  constantly  used  by  TertuUian  after  he  had  f»Btm 
into  the  errors  of  the  Montanista.  He  caUa  bi>  vn 
party  lie  ipiritual,  and  the  orthodox  the  carmuL  T<r- 
tulUan,  who  tanged  himaelf  with  tbe  riii  namlMiai 
wrote  a  hmA  Cbafra  P^/dneoi  $.  Orlkodoam.  Bat  iki* 
meaning  ia  very  seldom  given  to  these  words  in  eat 
tinea  See  OuosN.  The  latter  found  in  the  Script- 
ures a  aomatic^  psychical,  and  pneumatical  meamag,  be* 
cause  man  ia  oompoeed.nf  body,  soul,  and  mind.  Tb« 
name  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  yslwriniaw^ 
wbo  Btykd  th^^f,fS%f^^m^mr^'^  "J 
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iud  tbajr  hid  no  need  of  abBtincnoe  and  good  woriu, 
which  were  unnecesuiy  for  them  that  wem  perfect. 

Payohiam  (a  new  fonnation,  fVom  'fnixht  *citO 
the  opinion  that  erer^thing  is  sou).  The  foUowera  of 
ibia  doctrine  are  called  PiiychtMa.  Although  poeu  put 
a  aottl  in  every  inanimate  object,  they  do  not  belong  to 
ihia  aeet  of  philusopbna ;  for  they  do  not  think  iu  the 
lowt  of  mp^mAag  all  diadnetioii  between  the  aomatic 
ud  the  payehieal  nature.  Hiehel  PeUSez,!  Hnngariaa, 
puUiahetl  in  1^  (Pestb,  8ru)  a  book  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  the  Bo-called  bodily  world  is  com- 
poeed  of  nothing  but  souU.  He  divides  the  souls  into 
two  classes,  the  living  and  the  dead;  the  latter,  in  a 
Male  of  aggregation,  constitute  the  bodies.  This  opin- 
ion ia  OM,  u  new  m  it  would  appear  at  flrrt  sight.  It 
bean  a  striking  teaembknce  to  Lribniu's  monadology, 
and  may  be  a  branch  of  that  tree,  licibnitz  considers 
the  whole  universe  as  composed  of  monads,  which  he 
■livides  into  consdous  and  unconscious,  or  slumbering; 
he  also  holds  bodies  to  be  aggregations  of  the  second 
kind  of  motiads.  If  they  are  cmeistent,  the  strict  ideal- 
iatt  will  likewise  be  compelled  to  conrider  all  that  ex- 
lata  aa  aool  or  qnrit,  as  they  bdd  the  bodiea  to  be  mere 
fepresentaiivna  or  ideas,  to  which  the  thinking  mind 
tenda  ob|ectlTe  esbtence.  H.  Qnesoe  {Lettrtt  mir  h 
PttfchiMme  ['nlri^  1863,  8vo])  teacbee  that  there  is  a 
Huid  diffused  throughout  ail  nature,  animating  equally 
all  living  and  organized  beings,  and  that  the  difference 
which  appears  in  tbeir  sctians  comes  of  their  particular 
or^nizaUon.  Tbe  fluid  is  general,  the  oiganizatioa  is 
iadividaal.  This  o|nnion  dilfcra  flmn  that  of  Pythag- 
oras (q.  T.),  who  held  that  the  soul  of  a  nan  paved  in- 
diridnally  into  the^body  of  a  brute.  While  H.Quesne 
bulda  that,  tboogh  the  body  dies,  the  soul  does  not ;  tbe 
organization  perishes,  hot  not  the  paychal,  or  psychical, 
fluid.    See  Kmg,  PKiiot.  Wdrttrbuch,  s.  v. 

Paycholosy  (from  4^x4,  the  tout,  and  \iyoQ,  a 
diaeoHrte)  is  tbat  branch  of  metaphysics  which  treats 
of  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  human  spirit.  It 
has  been  divided  into  ra/iottal,  or  speculative,  and  em- 
pirictd,  or  practicaL  (See  Fleming  and  Krauth,  Vocab. 
tfPkUot.uy.') 

BibHad  Piycholoffi/  is  a  term  lately  applied  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Hcdy  Scriptures  on  the  subject,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  distinction  between  the  rational  and 
immortal  tout  in  man  (n^*^,  irvfvfia),  and  tbe  animal, 
sensitive,  and  aflecdnnal  sptrA  (1!i^3,  if^x^)* 
ject  has  been  treated  with  great  acumen  by  Delitzsch 
iBihUcal  PtycKohg),  tr.  from  tbe  German,  Edinb.  1867) ; 
but  the  results  are  rather  curious  than  aatiafaetory. 
(See  Brk.  Quar,  Jtec.  Jan.  18^,  p.  162 ;  Aei»>£iyAM(fer, 
July,  1873,  art.  iv.)  In  fact,  the  BiUe  has  no  eoientiac 
nomeiiclatuie,  and  tbe  attempt  to  reduce  its  terms  to 
the  strict  deflnilioaa  of  modem  classification,  e^>eciaUy 
oo  so  c^MOure  and  abstract  a  subject,  moat  necessarily 
paove  abortive.   See  Mimd. 


Payohomanoy  (from  souA  uid  ftavrtlOf 

pndictiofC^  is  the  pretended  art  of  summoning  the 
souls  of  the  deceased,  and  learning  tbe  future  by  their 
communicatiuoB ;  it  is  one  of  the  branches  of  divina- 
tion, or  mantics.  The  atwienu  use  only  t^vx^^vntt 
a  sorcerer  of  this  kind,  and  ^wj^o/uii^ev,  the  plaoB 
where  such  perfbrmaoces  took  place  (oracBAns  ammo,- 
rum).  The  same  art  is  called  neeionianey,  and,  in  a 
more  eztennve  sens^  pneumatomancy.   See  Divuia^ 

TiON. 

Payobometry  (a  new  formation,  from  "^nrxht 
and  ftirpov,  meoMurt)  is  the  art  of  meaturing  $ouU.  It 
cannot  give  an  account  with  mathematical  exactitude  of 
the  powers  of  the  soul  and  their  e^ts;  it  mutA  content 
itself  with  an  approximative  valnation,  tbe  aoul  being  a 
quantity  inapproachable  to  the  senses,  which  cannot  be 
measured  tike  bodies.  Ch.  Jul.  Sim,  Fortius,  a  teacher 
iu  Leipsic,  invented  an  instrument  oS  psychomeliy, 
which  he  thus  describes:  "The  psychometer  is  an  in- 
strument which  shows  what  a  man  is  in  respect' to  hie 
temperament,  mind,  and  liearu  One  hundred  and  ten 
difierent  impfesrions  can  be  made  on  the  instrmnenL 
Tbe  impreesion  made  by  tbe  person  whose  soul  is  meas- 
ured shows  by  which  the  one  hundred  and  ten  quali- 
ties enumerated  on  a  board" — and  most  arbitrarily  and 
illogically,  as  to  that — "this  person  ia  distinguished 
from  others."  We  may  ask,  Ovily  those  by  which  he 
or  she  is  distinguished  from,  not  also  those  which  he 
has  in  common  with,  other  people?  But,  then,  the  in- 
strument oould  not  indicate  any  of  those  one  hundred 
and  ten  qualities,  as  each  of  tbem  must  be  held  in  com- 
mon 1^  several  personsu  See  tbe  descriptinn  of  thb 
psychometer  by  its  author  (Leipsio,  1688, 8ro). 

PByohopRiiityotaiam  (^x^*  ond 

vv%,  Rt^Af —  the  sleep  of  the  soul)  is  the  doctrine  to 
which  Luther,  among  divines,  and  Fomer,  among  phi- 
losopbens  were  inclined,  that  at  death  the  soul  falls 
asleep,  and  does  not  awake  till  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  Calvin  wrote  a  treatise  against  this  view  in 
1684,  and  there  is  much  against  it  in  Henry  Mori^ 
Workt.  Pagett  says,  in  his  BenHography,  written 
about  1688,  that  this  "heresy"  revived  in  hie  time 
through  tbe  publication  of  a  work  entitled  Jfmi** 
Mortatitff.    See  Soul-slbbp. 

Paycbopneumftsea  were  those  who  maintained 
the  opinion  that  the  souls  of  the  good,  after  death,  be- 
came angels,  and  the  souls  of  the  evil  became  devils. 
See  AugustinuB,  Bares,  ch.  Ixxviii;  Pnedest.  Harts, 
ch,  Ixxviii. 

PtoleiDGB'ua,  or  Ptolbmt  (IlroX^Muoc.  te. "  the 
warlike,"  from  nvXtfios = voKtfiot),  the  dynaatie  name 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  (A.  V.  "  Ptoremee"  or 
"  Ptoleme'us"),  and  hence  employed  also  by  many  pri- 
vate  persons.  The  nante,  which  occurs  in  early  l^^de 
{IL  iv,  228;  Pausan.  x,  5),  appears  flnt  in  the  historic 
period  in  the  time  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  and  beeanaa 


i.  PTOLnsns^SoTBa  (son  of  Lsgn4,B.C.rir.  891486. 
Arsinoete  %  FmuMDa  n,  PniLAnaLPHDe  {B.C.  sse-«T),  to  s.  Arslnoai 


4.  PnnlLiiJBns  HI,  Evassms  I  (B.a  MT.4«). 


B.  Berenice  to  'Anfloehns  IL 


&  PvouDtJKtB  iV,  Friuwatob  (B.C.  m-mt),  to  T.  Ar^tofc 


&  PxtLxans  V,  BnrsAMn  (B.C.  «B-181),  to  Cleopatra  (dsnghter  of  Antloebna  XagniM). 


%  Pmuouos  VT,  ParunnTOB 
<B.C.  181-14^, 
toOlsoprtrajli). 


la  PtouLm  Til,  BvBBOKTas  n  (Phrscon),  to  11.  Cleopatra. 

^O.  1T1-146-11T}  to  (S)  Cleopatra  (Uj. 


(U.)  Oleoparn.  18.  Ptolenueos  Enpator. 

to  Aluaoder  Bales. 
toOeastilnsIL 


1^  Cleopatra. 


16.  Pfoi.KM  An  vm,  Sona  II 
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■ftcnrards  very  flrequeot  aiooag  the  lUUs  which  uose 
out  of  fail  cotM)iiMta.  For  the  foUowing,  which  ve  the 
only  perMNU  of  the  nune  nMDlioiieil  iu  the  Scripturw 
(anil  theie  in  the  Apocrypha  alone,  although  refei> 
red  to  In  DaDld>  w«  adopt  the  MateiuenU  found 
In  the  Hantlard  authorittM.  Fur  the  civil  history 
of  the  Putlemiee  the  atwlent  wtU  find  ample  refer- 
ences to  the  original  authoritiea  in  the  article*  in 
Smith's  Did.  of  Cbitncai  Jtkjfrap^,  ii,  6ftl,  tU^  and  In 
Pauly'a  Rtal-£negUopSdit.  The  literature  of  the  aub- 
Ject  iu  its  leligloua  aspeeu  baa  been  notloed  under  Alt 
K]CA!i»BtA;  DisPBRatOK.  A  curious  aocoant  trf*  the  lit- 
erary activity  uf  Ptolemy  Philadelphos  is  given  (by 
Simon  de  Hagistris)  in  the  Apologia  sent.  Pal,  ek  LXX 
Veri„  appended  to  Dmiel  tec  LXX  (Rooub,  1772) ;  but 
this  is  nut  always  trustworthy,  Hure  complete  details 
of  the  hiaUny  of  the  Alexandrine  libraries  are  given  by 
Hitachi,  Dk  Alextmdrimidim  fiOHolkeim  (Btedau, 
18SB);  and  Partbey,  Das  Akmmbr.  Mmtam  (Berlin, 
1888).  The  lui^ouig  tdde  pres  the  deaecnt  of  tbe 
royal  line  m  br  M  it  ia  connected  with  Biblical  history. 
SeeEoYPT. 

X.  Ptolkkt  I,  SoUr  (Swrqp,  $avior),  known  as  the 
SOD  of  Lagua,  a  Macedonian  of  low  rank,  was  gener- 
ally suppdMd  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  Philip,  He 
distinguished  himself  greatly  during  tbe  campaigns  <rf 
Alexander;  at  whose  death,  fureeeeing  the  neeessary 
subdiviuun  of  the  empire,  be  secured  for  bimaelf  tbe 
government  of  Egypt,  where  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  kingdom  (B,C  828).  Mis  pol- 
icy during  the  wars  of  the  succession  was  mainly  di- 
rected towards  tbe  consolidation  of  his  power,  and  not 
to  wide  conquests.  He  maintained  biinself  against  tbe 
attacks  of  I'erdiocas  (BlC  8S1)  and  Demetrius  (B.a 
SIS),  ami  gained  a  precarious  footing  in  Syria  and  Pbo»- 
nicia.  Iu  U.C.  307  he  suffered  a  very  severe  defeat  at 
aea  off  Cyprus  from  Amigonus,  but  successfully  defended 
Eg>'pt  against  invasion.  After  the  final  defeat  of  An- 
tigonus,  B.C.  801,  he  was  obliged  to  concede  tbe  debat- 
aUe  provinces  of  Pboeiiida  and  Ccele-Syria  to  Seleucus; 
and  during  tbe  remainder  of  his  reign  his  only  impor- 
tant achievement  abroad  was  the  recovery  of  Cypnw, 
whi^  he  pennauDtfy  attaehed  to  the  E^ptian  mon- 
archy (B.CL  296).  He  abdicated  in  fiivor  of  hit  young- 
est son,  Ptolemy  tl  Philadelphus,  two  years  before  his 
death,  wMch  took  place  in  B.C  S88. 

Ptolemy  Soter  is  described  very  briefly  In  Daniel  (xi, 
B)  as  one  of  those  who  should  receive  part  of  Ihe  empire 
of  Alexander  when  it  was  "divided  towards  the  four 
winds  of  heaven."  "  Tht  kmg  ^  Ike  suwtA  [Egypt  in 
rsspect  of  JoiIm]  tkali  be  itrmigi  and  onto/ kit  princei 
[Seleucus  Nicator,  shall  be  strong];  tmd  he  [Seleucus] 
thall  he  etromg  above  him  [Ptolemy],  and  have  domin- 
ion,^ Seleucus,  who  is  here  mentioned,  fled  from  Bab- 
ylon, where  Antignnus  sought  his  life,  to  Egypt  in  B.C 
816,  and  atuched  himself  to  Ptolemy,  At  last  the  de- 
cisive victory  of  Ipans  {B.CL  801),  which  was  mainly 
gained  by  bis  services,  gave  bim  the  command  of  an 
empire  which  was  greater  than  any  other  by  Al- 
exander^ aueeeeson;  and  "Ki  rfmiwiiiMi  kmu  a  great 
dominion'  (Dan.  /.  c).  Jerome  (ad  Dan,  L  c.)  very 
strangely  refers  the  latter  clauses  of  the  verse  to  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus,  "whose  em|ure  surpassed  that  of  his 
Ihtber."   The  whole  tenor  of  tbe  passage  requires  the 
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contrast  of  tbe  two  kingdoms  on  which  the  fbctoM  sf 
JudsM  bong. 

In  one  of  bii  espeditiona  into  l^ma,  pnbabty  &C 
820,  Ptolemy  treacherously  oocnpied  JerusakiB  en  th* 
Sabbath,  a  faa  which  arrested  tbe  attention  of  Ike  bM- 
then  histmian  Agatharcidea  (tp.  Joseph.  C.  Ap.  t,  S; 
Jaf.  xii,  1).  He  carried  away  many  Jews  and  Sanari- 
taiu  captive  to  Alexandria;  but,  aware  prob*b]y  of  the 
great  imporunoe  of  the  good-will  of  the  inbabitvits  <^ 
Palestine  in  tbe  event  of  a  Syrian  war,  be  gave  than 
tbe  full  privileges  of  citiaenabip  in  the  new  city,  la 
the  campaign  of  Gaxa(KC.  813)  be  teamed  the  6wm 
of  his  libenl  policy  t  and  many  Jews  volnntarfly  can- 
grated  to  Egypt,  though  tbe  colony  was  from  the  fin 
disturbed  by  internal  disaensiMis  (Joaepfaus,  as  above; 
Hecat. ap.  Joseph.  C,  Ap.\. c). 

2.  ProLiotT  U.  PUlade^Mt  (♦tXojfXfer.  i  e 
brolher-4imng),  the  youngcai  aon  ct  Ptolany  I,  vas 
made  king  two  yeara  before  bis  death,  to  oooflm  tha 
irregular  succesuon.  The  conflict  between  Egypt  mi 
Syria  was  renewed  daring  bis  reign  in  rnnarnaiani 
of  the  intrigue  of  his  half-brother  Magas.  "Bai  w 
the  end  of  geart  (hey  [tbe  kings  of  Syria  and  Egn'] 
joined  themteivee  together  [in  friendship].  »r  Ik 
ttngU  davtfkler  of  the  toirtA  [  Berenice,  tbe  daagbler  of 
Ptolemy  PhUadelpbus]  caste  [as  biidej  to  the  kmg  ^ 
(As  MOrtA  [Antiochiis  II],  to  Mob  m  iiymMn^  (Dan. 
xi,  6).  Tbe  unhappy  issue  t^  this  maniage  bas  beta 
noticed  already  [see  Ait-nocHua  II] ;  and  tbe  puUtiesl 
events  of  the  reign  of  Pttdemy,  who,  however,  retained 
possession  of  the  disputed  ptovincca  uf  PbcBaicia  and 
Oele-Syria,  offer  no  further  poiuu  of  intcnat  in  sm»- 
nectioo  with  Jewish  history. 

In  other  respects,  however,  this  rtign  was  a  oiticd 
epoch  foe  the  development  of  Judaism,  aa  It  was  br  the 
intellectual  history  of  the  ancient  world.  Tbe  Ubaal 
encouragement  wbicb  Ptolemy  bestowed  on  liictatart 
and  science  (folliwtng  out  in  ibis  the  designs  of  his  b> 
tber)  gave  Urth  to  a  new  school  of  writen  and  think- 
en.  The  critical  faculty  was  called  fonh  in  place  of 
Ihe  creative,  and  learning  in  some  sense,  supplied  the 
place  of  original  speculattoR.  Eclecticism  was  tbe  mc> 
eaaaiy  icault  of  the  eMtCHncnce  and  comparlsMnrfdBg- 
mas;  nnditwasimpnsdhlethattbeJeWfWbowasnnr 
become  aa  true  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  the  Greek, 
should  remain  passive  in  the  conflict  of  upinioosL  The 
origin  and  influence  of  the  translation  of  tbe  Sept.  will 
be  considered  in  another  place.  See  SErnrAonrr.  It 
is  enough  now  to  observe  tbe  greatness  of  the  cnaae- 
qucnces  involved  in  tlw  union  of  Greek  language  with 
Jewish  thought.  From  this  time  the  Jew  was  btiB- 
iariscd  with  the  great  types  of  Western  Hieratuie,  sad 
in  some  degree  aimed  ai  imitating  them.  EzeefaM  (a 
rwi'  'lov^aTcwv  rpayifSiAv  xocqrqcClem.  Alex.SrrM. 
i,  38,  §  166)  wrote  a  drama  on  the  subject  of  tbe  Ezs- 
dus,  of  which  considerable  frsgments,  iu  fair.iaBalae 
verse,  remain  (Eusek  Pnrp.Kr.  ix,9f^S9;  Clem.  Alex. 
L  c),  though  he  dues  nut  appear  to  have  adhered  Mriolr 
to  the  laws  of  classical  compoution.  An  elder  FhUs 
celebrated  Jerusalem  in  a  long  hexameter  poem — Kos^ 
bius  quotes  the  I4th  book— of  which  tbe  lew  oomft 
lines  still  preser\-ed  (Euseb.  Pnep.  Kr.  ix,  30,  Si,  18) 
convey  no  satiidactor)-  notinti.  Another  epic  pocn,  <k 
the  Jews,  was  written  by  I'hcodutua,  and  aa  the  extant 
pumgf  {ibid,  ix,  S3)  tnat  of  tbe  history  of  Kcbeak  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a  Samaritan.  Iks 
work  «f  Aristobtdns  on  tbe  imerpretaiion  of  tbe  law 
wsfl  a  still  more  important  resnit  a(  the  oomUaMton  sf 
the  old  faith  with  (Ireek  culture,  as  fanning  the  groaad. 
work  of  later  allegories.  While  the  Jews  apptapn- 
ated  the  fruits  of  Western  scietioe,  the  Greeks  lo^td 
towards  the  East  with  a  new  curiusily.  Tbe  histories 
of  BensuB  and  Hanetho  aiul  HeoaiMia  opened  a  worid 
as  wide  and  as  novel  as  tiia  oominesta  of  AlexaDder. 
The  l^gendaiy  sibyb  were  Uogbt  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophets.   The  name  of  Ckpbssa,  wkitk 
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fKTt  unction  to  venea  which  set  forth  nobler  views  of 
the  Godhead  (ibid,  xiii,  12,  etc).  Even  the  moat  fa- 
mous poeu  were  not  free  from'  interpolation  (Ewald, 
Gack.  ir,  297,  note).  Everywhere  the  iiitellectiud  ap- 
proximation of  Jew  and  tienUle  was  growing  closer,  or 
■t  ieaw  mon  passible.  The  Uttf  speeUe  forms  trf  teaeh- 
ing  to  which  thb  Bjmeretisn  ot  East  and  West  gave 
liae  have  already  been  noticed.  See  AuutAKDKtA.  A 
•eeond  time,  and  in  a  new  fuhion,  Egypt  disciplined  a 
people  of  God.  It  fint  impressed  upon  a  nation  the 
Arm  unity  of  a  family,  and  then  in  due  tine  reconnected 
a  matured  people  with  the  wwld  from  which  it  had  been 
called  out. 


Oetodrechm  of  Ptolemy  11. 


Olii.ua*tO«.  BtMiof  ptslonT  II  ■Bd  Ani»M,r.   An.  SBSR.  BmI* 

of  Plalin;  I  lud  BmyoIo,  r. 

3.  Ptoleut  III,  Euerffltit  (Eitiffyinis,  i.  e.  imH- 
doer),  wan  the  eldest  son  of  Pto^my  rhiladelphus,  and 
brother  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Antiocbus  H,  The  re- 
podiuioa  and  murder  of  his  sister  furnished  him  with 
ma  ooeasiua  fat  inrading  Syria  (&C  eii;  246).  He 
"Mood  Mp,  a  braodk  ott  of  ker  ttodt  [sprang  from  the 
same  parents]  m  Aw  [father's]  ofo/e ;  md  set  kim»elf  at 
£tbe  head  of]  Am  army,  atid  eunu  againit  the  furtrtitet 
of  tke  king  of  the  north  [Anliochua],  ami  dealt  agaiiut 
tJumt  amd  prevtahd"  (Dan.  xl,  7).  He  extended  his 
conquests  as  fitr  as  AnUoch,  and  then  eastward  to  Bab- 
ylon, but  waa  recalled  to  Egypt  by  tidings  of  seditions 
which  had  broken  out  there.  His  success  was  brilliant 
and  complete^  "  //e  carried  cap^e  into  Egjfpt  the  godt 
[of  the  conquered  nation*]  with  their  moUm  imoffo,  md 
with  their  prtdout  veaodt  of  gUoer  tmd  ffobT'  (ver.  8). 
Tfaia  capture  of  sscred  trophies,  which  included  the  re- 
oovcry  uf  images  taken  from  Eg>'pt  by  Cambyses  (Jer. 
ome,  ad  he.),  earned  fur  the  king  the  name  Kuersrta— 
"  BenefiKtor" — fVom  the  superstitious  Egyptians,  and 
vas  specially  recorded  in  the  inscriptiotis  which  be  set 
up  at  Adulfl  in  memory  of  his  achievements  (Cosmas 
Ind.  ap.  Clinton,  F.  H.  p.  882,  n.).  Aflcr  hu  return  to 
Egypt  (B.C  cir.  24S)  he  Miffeied  a  great  part  of  the 
conquered  provinces  to  fait  again  under  the  power  of 
Seleticuft.  But  the  attempts  which  Seleucus  made  to 
attack  Ef^pt  terminated  disastrously  to  htnwelf.  He 
Oik  eiAlectad  a  fleet,  which  was  almost  totally  deatnqrcd 
\iy  a  storm ;  and  then, "  as  if  by  book  Judidal  inlktiia- 
tioB,"  "  h*  omM  agaiMi  the  mt&n  of  the  king  tf  the  touth 
amdJMag  defeotHl]  rttitnted  to  hie  own  Umd  [to  Anli- 
ochj^  (UuL  xi,  9;  Justin,  xxvii,  2).  After  this  Ptole- 
my "deaitted  mme  j/eartfrum  [attacking]  the  king  of 
the  worth"  (Daik  xi,  8),  since  the  dvil  war  between  8e- 
Icoeos  and  Antiochua  Hier«x,  whieb  he  fomented,  se- 
eiirad  him  (kmn  any  furUier  ^rian  inrarion.  The  re- 
minder of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  been 
qnt  chiefly  in  develo|dng  the  tcaoorcea  of  the  empire, 
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which  he  raised  to  the  highest  [ritcb  of  ita  finiaperityi 
His  policy  towards  the  Jews  was  similar  to  that  of  Us 
predeoesBors,  and  on  bis  occupatim  of  Syria  be  "  offined 
sacrittcee,  after  the  custom  of  the  law,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  success,  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
added  gil^e  wotby  of  hb  victory"  (Joseph.  C.  Ap.  U, 
().  The  fomotia  stoiy  of  the  manner  in  which  Joeepta, 
the  sun  of  Tolnaa,  obtained  from  him  the  lease  of  tbi 
revenues  of  Judm  is  a  striking  illustration  both  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  of  the  influence  of  individ> 
ual  Jews  (id.  Ant.  xii,  4),    See  Okias. 

4.  PTOUCMYlV,/>AtlDpM>r(*tXoirarwp,Le./uMet^ 
bmKff),  After  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Euergeies,  the 
line  of  the  Ptolemica  ra[»dly  d^feneraied  (StrabO)  xvi, 
12, 18,  p,  798),  Ptolemy  Philopator,  his  eldest  son,  who 
succeeded  him,  was,  to  the  last  d^ree,  sensual,  elEml- 
nate,  and  debased.  But,  externally,  his  kingdom  re* 
tained  its  power  and  splendor ;  and  when  drcumsunceo 
forced  him  to  action,  Ptolemy  himself  showed  ability 
not  unworthy  of  his  race.  The  description  of  the  csm- 
paign  of  Rapbia  (BLC.217)  in  the  book  of  Daniel  givea 
a  vivid  deacription  hia  character.  "The  sons  of  Se- 
leucus [Seleoens  Ceraunus  and  Antlochus  the  Great] 
were  stirred  mp,  and  tuteoMed  a  muUitude  of  great 
furoui  and  one  of  them  [Antiochus]  came,  and  over- 
Jlowed,  a»d  pasted  throi^  [even  to  Pelusium :  Polyb. 
V,  62] ;  ami  he  rttumed  [from  Seleiicia,  to  which  he  had 
retired  during  a  faithless  truce:  Polyb,  v,  66] ;  and 
theg  [Antiochus  and-Ptolemy]  sivrred  [in  war] 
even  to  hit  [Aiitiuchus'sJ/brfreai.  And  tie  kimg  of  the 
south  [Ptolemy  Philopator]  mu  Morerf(nrA'cAofer,(BMf 
came  forth  and  fought  with  him  [at  Raphia] ;  amd  he  tet 
forth  a  great  multitude;  andthe  multitude  watgivenialo 
hit  hand  [to  lead  to  battle].  And  the  multHtuie  raited 
ilttff  [  proudly  fur  the  conflict],  and  hie  heart  wat  l^ed 
up,  and  he  cast  down  ten  thoutandt  (comp.  Pulyh.  v,  M) ; 
but  he  waa  not  vigoroutT  [to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victo- 
ry] (Dan.  xi,  10-12;  comp.  8  Mace,  i,  1-5),  After  thb 
decisive  success,  Ptolemy  Philopator  viuted  the  neigh> 
boring  citic*  of  Syria,  and,  among  others,  Jenualem. 
After  offering  sacrifices  of  tbsnksgiving  in  the  Temple-, 
be  attempted  to  entor  the  sanctuary.  A  sudden  paral- 
ysix  hindered  his  dengn ;  but  when  he  returned  to  A]< 
exAttdria,  be  determined  to  inflict  on  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  the  T»geance  for  hb  disappointment.  In  tbia, 
however,  he  waa  again  hindered ;  and  eventually  he 
confirmed  to  them  the  full  privileges  which  they  had 
enjoyed  bdbre.  See  MAOCABXi»,TMKTHtiiDBooR  or. 
The  recklessness  of  his  reign  was  further  marke<l  by 
the  first  insurrection  of  the  native  Egj'ptbns  sf^sinst 
their  Greek  mlers  (Polyb.  v,107).  This  was  put  down, 
and  Ptolemy,  during  the  remainder  of  his  Ufo,  gave  him- 
self up  to  unbridled  exceasea.  He  died  AC  206,  and 
waa  snoGceded  by  bu  only  child,  Ptolemy  V,  Epipha- 
iMa,'Wbo  was  at  the  time  only  foor  or  five  years  old 
(Jerome,  ad  Dan.  xt,  V)-\  2). 
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5.  Ptolbmt  V,£jn>Ad)iM('E]ri^tiv«c.i'e.ftfiMfr>(nu). 
The  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epipbanes  was  a  critical  epoch 
in  the  history  uf  the  Jew&  The  rivalry  between  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  parties,  which  had  fur  some  time 
divided  the  people,  came  to  an  open  rupture  tn  the 
struggles  which  marked  hb  mioori^.  The  Syrian 
faction  openly  decbred  for  AntbdMs  the  Great  when 
he  advanced  on  hb  aeoiad .  ex^editi^^nmv^tt  flgl*t 
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and  the  Jews,  wbo  remuned  bitfarul  to  the  old  allUnce, 
fled  to  £g?'pt  in  great  Dumben,  where  Onias,  the  right- 
Ail  Buccewur  tu  the  bigh-prieathood,  not  long  •fterwanlt 
flKabliahed  the  temple  mt  Leontopolit.  (Jeranw  {ad 
Dan.  xi,  14]  places  the  flight  of  Oniaa  to  Egypt  and  ibr 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  Leontupolis  in  the  leign  of 
Ptolemy  Kpiphanes;  but  Oniaa  was  still  a  youth  at  the 
Ume  of  his  Other's  death,  B.C.  cir,  171.)  See  Oniab. 
In  the  strong  language  of  Daniel,  "  Tkx  robber*  ftf  tkt 
people  exalted  themteivet  to  eUabtuk  the  vieiori^  (Dan. 
xi,  14)  —  to  confinn  by  the  iasue  of  their  attempt  the 
truth  of  the  prophetic  word,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
forward  uuoonaciousljr  the  cttabliahment  the  heav- 
enly kingdom  which  they  niigbt  to  antldpate.  The 
aeceadon  of  Ptoleny,  and  the  coufusion  of  a  disputed 
regency  fumtsbed  a  favorable  opportunity  for  foreign 
invasion.  "Umy  ttood  up  agavut  ike  hmg  of  the 
touth"  under  Antiochus  the  Great  and  Philip  III  of 
Macedonia,  who  formed  a  league  for  the  dismembei^ 
nent  of  his  kingdom.  "So  the  kuig  Ike  north  [An- 
tiocbus]  atte,  and  cast  a  Moiml,  and  took  tke  moet 
fenced  city  [Sidon,  to  which  Scopas,  the  general  of 
Ptolemy,  had  fled :  Jerome,  ad  loc^,  and  the  ainu  of 
Ike  touik  did  not  aiikeland"  [at  Paneaa,  B.C.  where 
AntiochuB  gained  a  decisive  victory]  (Dan.  xi,  14, 15). 
Tbe  interference  of  the  Bomans,  to  whom  the  regents 
bad  turned  for  help,  checked  Antiochns  in  his  career; 
but  in  order  to  retain  the  pronncea  of  Cmle-Syria,  Pface- 
uieia,  and  Judaa,  which  he  had  reconquered,  really  un- 
der his  power,  while  he  seemed  to  com[4y  with  the  de- 
nunds  of  the  Komans,  who  required  them  to  be  surren- 
dered to  Ftuleny,  "Me  gave  him  [Ptolemy,  his  daugh- 
ter Cleopatra]  a  jfoung  maiden"  [as  his  betrothed  wife] 
(Dan.  xi,  17),  But  in  the  end  his  policy  only  partially 
aucoeedeiL  After  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra was  ounsumroated  (fi,C.  IW),  Cleopatra  did  **nel 
ttand  am  iu  tide"  but  supported  her  hualMiKl  in  main- 
tuning  tbe  alliauee  with  Rome.  The  disputed  prov- 
inoes,  however,  remaiiwd  in  the  poasesaimi  of  Antio- 
■Miua;  and  Ptolemy  was  pfusoned  at  the  time  when  be 
was  preparing  an  expedition  to  recover  them  from  Se- 
leucus,  tbe  unworthy  succeasor  of  Antiochus,  B.C.  181. 
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6.  PTOLGHYVI,/^Ai£[)fn«ar(+tXo;iqrwp,i.e.MO(AM^ 
loviuff).  On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  his  wife, 
Cleopatra,  held  the  regency  for  her  young  son,  Ptolemy 
I'bilometor,  and  preserved  peaoe  with  Syria  till  she 
died,  ILC.  178.  The  govemioent  then  fell  into  unwnr- 
tity.  bands,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  recover  Syria 
(comp.2  Msec  iv,  21).  Antiocbus  Epiphanes  seems  to 
have  made  the  claim  a  pretext  for  invatling  EgypL 
The  generals  of  Ptolemy  were  defeated  near  Pelusiiim, 
probably  at  the  close  of  aC  171  (ainton,>\  ff.  iii,3l9; 
1  Hacc.  {,  16  aq.) ;  and  In  the  next  year  Antiochus,  hav- 
ing secured  the  person  of  tbe  young  king,  reduced  al- 
moitt  the  whole  of  Egypt  (comp,  2  Mace,  v,  1).  Mean- 
while Ptolemy  Euergetee  II,  the  younger  brother  of 
Ptolemy  Philometur,  auumed  the  supreme  power  at 
Alexandria;  and  Antiochus,  under  the  pretext  of  re- 
covering ttie  crown  for  Philometor,  besieged  Alexan- 
dria in  RC 169,  By  this  time,  however,  his  selfish  de- 
signs were  ai^arent:  the  broihen  were  recondled,  and 
Antiochus  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  for  tbe  time  in  the 
anangament  which  tb^  mada.   Bat  while  ddng  ac^ 


be  prepared  for  another  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  was  A 
ready  approaching  Alexandria,  when  be  was  met  by 
the  Uoman  emhaasy,  led  by  C  Pofullius  Lsencs,  who,  in 
tba  nama  of  the  SiKnan  aenate,  insisted  on  liia  intnedi- 
«tc  retreat  (RC.  168),  a  command  whieh  tbe  koe  vic- 
tory at  Pydna  made  it  imposuble  to  disobey.  (Otb- 
ers  reckon  only  three  campaigna  of  Antiochua  agunat 
Egypt  in  171, 170, 168  [Griniro  on  1  Hacc  i,  18].  Tet 
the  campaign  of  169  seems  dearly  distinguished  frain 
those  in  the  years  before  and  after,  though  io  tbe  de- 
Bcrip'ion  of  Daniel  the  campaigns  of  170  and  lA  m 
not  noticed  separately.) 
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KrrpU"  UlMit.  (0»>.  HMdorlloc,  T.,  kcnawl  with  CM.  En.  stub- 
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These  campaigns,  which  are  intimately  cmidccimI 
with  the  viuts  UT  JUttioehns  to  Jeruaalem  io  B.CL  170, 
168,  are  briefly  described  in  Dan,  xi,  25-30 :  "Jfe  [An- 
tiochus] shall  srir  up  hie  power  and  bit  courage  ogaimH 
the  tinjf  of  Ihe  totitk  with  a  great  anmg ;  and  tke  l^tg  *f 
tke  eouth  [Ptolemy  Philometor]  thall  be  aUrrtd  wp  to 
battle  witk  a  rery  great  and  migkty  arwiy  ;  bmt  he  tkaO 
not  ttand:  for  they  [the  ministers,  as  it  apfmrs.  is 
whom  he  trusted]  AaUforeeaU  dericte  agaimet  kim. 
I'ea,  tkey  that  feed  of  Ik*  portion  ofkie  meal  rnkall  dr- 
ttroy  him,  and  hie  army  $kaU  wiA  meay,ami  mawy  ekaU 
fall  down  alahi.  And  both  tieee  Uqn*  kemU  okaB  te 
lodontieckiefaitdlkeydtattepeahUeeatonetabU  [An- 
tiochus shall  profess  falsely  to  maintain  the  cause  nf 
Philometor  against  his  brother,  and  PliiloiDetM-  to  trast 
in  his  good  faith] ;  hit  it  tkalt  not  proeper  [the  renet- 
ance  of  Alexandria  shall  preserve  the  independence  of 
Egypt] ;  for  tke  end  ekatt  be  at  tke  time  ajtpoi^ 
Then  tkall  he  [AnUocbus]  rrfara  mte  Aw  land,  and  kk 
heart  ehall  be  agahut  the  holy  covenant ;  amd  ke  okalt  do 
erploilt,  and  return  to  kie  om  land.  At  Ike  timm 
poioled  he  thall  return  and  come  ttneardt  tke  oeettk  ;  bmt 
it  tkfdt  not  be  at  tke  former,  to  alto  tke  latter  time. 
[His  career  shall  be  dieckcd  at  mice,]  For  tke  ^ 
CkilHm  [conph  Numb,  xxiv,  S4 :  the  BoBum  fleet]  aM 
ooiM  Qgaintt  kim .-  tkertfore  ke  aktJl  be  diemaj/td  aid 
return  and  kave  indignation  agavut  tke  kakf  iiiimiiBr" 

After  the  discomfiture  of  Antiochus,  Pbilotoetor  waa 
for  some  time  occupied  in  reusting  the  ambiiiaaa  de- 
signs of  his  brother,  who  made  two  attempts  to  mid  Cy- 
pnis  to  the  kingdom  of  Gyrene,  which  was  allotted  to 
him.  Having  etTectnally  put  down  tbeae  aitcmpta,  be 
turned  hia  attention  again  to  Syria.  Daring  tbe  brief 
reign  of  Antiochua  Eupator  be  aeems  to  have  aof^Msw 
ed  Philip  against  tbe  regent  I^rtiaa  (comp,  S  Haoc  ix, 
29).  Aitcr  the  in  order  of  Eupalor  by  Demelriua  I, 
Philometor  espoused  the  cause  of  Alexander  BalaB,tbe 
rival  claimant  to  the  throne,  because  Demetrius  fa«d 
made  an  attempt  on  Cypnis;  and  when  Alexander  had 
defeated  and  slain  bis  rival,  be  accepted  the  ovenvtas 
which  he  made,  and  gave  bim  his  daughter  CVopnttt 
in  marriage (Ba  160:  1  Hacc x, &1-68).  Yet,accard. 
ing  to  1  Hacc  xl,  1, 10,  etc,  the  alliance  was  not  mada 
in  good  faith,  but  only  aa  a  means  towards  secmuf 
possession  of  Syria.  According-  lo  othen,  Alexander 
himself  made  a  treacherous  attempt  on  the  life  of  Pit4- 
emy  (comp.  1  Hacc  xi,  10),  which  caused  him  to  tnn^ 
fer  bis  support  to  Demetrius  H,  to  whom  also  h«  gava 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  taken  from  Alexander. 
The  whole  of  Syria  was  quickly  subdued,  and  be  waa 
crowned  at  Antioch  king  of  Egypt  and  Asia  CI  Maae. 
xi,»).  Ai.oadera«^«.^^r^biscn»w». 
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Int  wM  debated  tlie  fbtew  of  FtolMnj  «nd  Dcnw- 
crittis  and  sbMtly  •ftcrwuds  pat  to  deiUi  in  Arabia. 
But  Ptolemy  tlid  Dot  lonfc  enjoy  Irii  mueem.  He  Ml 
from  bU  boTM  in  the  battle,  and  died  within  ■  fcw  dqm 
(l]iaccxi,l8),  aa  14& 

Ptolemy  Pbilometor  la  the  last  king  of  Egypt  who 
ia  noticed  in  sacred  histoiy,  and  bis  reign  was  marked 
■Iso  by  the  erection  of  the  temple  at  LeontopoUs.  The 
ootncidence  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  tbe  consecntton  of 
n  new  centre  of  wor^ip  placed  ■  leligioni  as  wcU  a 
polhieal  barrier  between  tbe  Aleslndtinn  and  Fakstin- 
ian  Jews;   Henceforth  the  nation  was  again  divided. 
The  history  of  the  temple  itself  is  extremely  obscure, 
but  even  in  its  origin  it  was  a  QMnument  of  civil  strife. 
Onias,  tbe  mm  of  Oniaa  III  (Joaephus,  in  one  place 
lWar,yu,  10, 2J, calls  bim  "tbe  son  of  Simon,"  and  he 
appean  under  the  sane  nana  in  Jewiah  legenda;  but  it 
aecnu  certain  that  this  was  a  neie  ciiOT,occBnoned  by 
the  patronymic  of  tbe  most  famous  Onias  [comp.  Here- 
fefcl,  Gttch.<LJHdatlh.  ii,(»fi7]),  who  was  murdered  at  An- 
tioch  DLC  171,  when  he  saw  that  be  was  excluded  from 
the  succession  to  the  high-priestbood  by  merc«iary  in- 
trigues, fled  to  ^ypt,  either  shortly  after  his  father's 
death  or  upon  the  transfer  of  the  office  to  Aldmus,  B.C 
163  <Jo•epha^  Ant.  xii,  9,  7).   It  is  probable  that  his 
retirement  must  be  placed  at  the  later  date,  for  he  was 
a  child,  watc  (Joaephus,  AnL  xii,  6),  at  the  time  of  his 
fatber's  death,  and  he  is  elsewhere  mentioned  as  one  of 
those  who  actively  opposed  the  Syrian  party  in  Jerusa- 
lem (Joaephus,  War,  i,  1).  In  Egypt,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  and  rose,  with  another  Jew,  Dueitheus, 
to  tbe  supreme  command.   In  this  offlce  he  rendered 
important  services  during  tba  war  which  Pt^demy  Phya- 
con  waged  against  his  biuther;  and  he  pleaded  these  to 
indaee  the  king  to  grant  htm  a  ruined  temple  of  Diana 
(tik  aypiat  BovfiaoTtuf)  at  Leontopolis  as  the  rite 
of  a  temple  which  he  proposed  to  build  "a(^r  the  pat- 
tern of  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  tbe  same  dimensions." 
His  alleged  object  was  to  nnite  the  Jews  in  one  body 
wha  were  at  the  time  "divided  into  hostile  factiuns, 
even  as  the  Egyptians  were,  from  their  diffeiences  in 
reltgitKisservices''(Joeephas,j4af.zUi,8,l).  [ndohnce 
of  the  locality  which  he  ehoae,  he  qnotcd  the  wonb  of 
Isaiah  (laa.  xix,  18;  19),  who  spoke  of  '<an  altar  to  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  tbe  land  of  Egypt,"  and,  according 
to  soe  interpretation,  mentioned  "  the  ^ty  otibe  Sun" 
^^Hn  n^S)  by  name.    Tbe  site  was  granted  and  the 
teniae  bnilt,  but  tbe  original  plan  was  not  exactly  car- 
ried out.    The  Nao4  rose  "like  a  lower  to  tiw  height 
of  uxty  cubiu"  (Joaephus,  War,  vii,  10, 8,  xvpyiy  wapa- 
irX^ffiov  .  .  .  v'(  iVlfcovra  rirxHC  ivtar^ora).  Tbe 
altar  and  the  offerings  were  similar  to  those  at  Jerusa- 
lem, but  in  place  of  the  seven-bnnched  candlestick  was 
"a  angle  lamp  of  $(M  suspended  by  a  goidtn  chain." 
The  aervice  was  performed      priaata  iad  Levites  of 
pure  descent;  and  tbe  tcmpte  posaeaaed  eoniiderBble 
KTcnues,  which  were  devoted  to  their  support  and  to 
tbe  adequate  celebration  of  the  divine  ritual  (Joaephus, 
War,  vii,  10, 8 ;  Ant.  xtii, 8, 8).    The  object  of  Pttdemy 
Pbilometor  in  furthering  the  dedgn  of  Onias  was  doubt- 
less the  same  as  that  which  led  to  tbe  ereotimi  of  the 
"golden  ealvea"  in  brad.    The  Jewish  residenu  in 
^pt  were  numerouaand  powerfiil;  and  when  Jerusa- 
lem waa  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian^  it  became  of  tbe 
ataoat  importance  to  weaken  their  connection  with 
their  mother  diy.   In  this  respect  the  poution  of  the 
temple  on  tbe  eastern  border  of  the  kingdom  waa  pe- 
colisrly  imporUnt  (Joat,  Gttck.  dta  Judentkuma,  i,  117). 
On  tbe  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  Onias  saw  no 
hope  in  the  bellcniaed  Judaism  of  a  Syrian  provinca; 
and  tbe  triumph  of  the  Hnoeabeta  was  still  maehtered 
when  tbe  tempk  at  Leontopolia  was  founded.  Tbedatc 
of  this  event  cannot,  indeed,  be  exactly  dettfmined. 
Josephos  says  {War,  vii,  10,  4)  that  the  temple  had 
cilttcd  "849  yean"  at  the  time  of  ita  dcatniction,  A.D. 
^71;  bat  Ihe  iMt  la  mmdMly  eormpt.  EuaeUna 


(ap>  Hieion.  viii,  p.  1107,  ed.  MIgne)  notlcea  the  flight  of 
Onias  and  tbe  buttding  of  the  temple  under  tbe  same 
year  (&C  182),  possibly  fhxn  the  natural  connection 
of  the  events  without  regard  to  tbe  exact  date  of  the 
latter.  Some  time  at  least  roust  be  allowed  for  the  mil- 
itary service  of  Onias,  and  (he  building  of  the  temple 
may,  perhapa,  be  placed  after  tbe  conclusion  of  the  last 
war  with  Ptolemy  Physcon  (RCcir.  IM),  when  Jona- 
than "began  to  judge  the  peo|^  at  Maehmas"  (1  Haoc 
ix,  78).  In  Pafcitine  the  cfeetion  of  ttiis  second  tem- 
fde  was  mt  ootidemned  so  stron^y  as  might  have  been 
expected.  A  question,  indeed,  was  raised  in  later  times 
whether  the  sen'ice  were  not  idolatrous  (Jtrut.  J&nui,  48 
d,  ap.  Jost,  Ge9ch.dMJudeiaAiifiu,  i,  1 19) ;  but  the  Hishna, 
embodying,  without  doubt,  tbe  old  deciMons,  determines 
the  point  more  fiivnrably.  "  Priests  who  had  served  at 
Leontopdia  were  foriddden  to  aerve  at  Jerusalem,  bat 
were  not  exduded  tnm  attending  tbe  public  serviaea." 
"A  vow  might  be  discharged  rightly  at  Leontopolis  aa 
well  as  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  discharge 
it  at  the  former  |dace  only"  (ifotoM.  109  a,  ap.  Jost,  as 
above).  The  circumstances  nnder  which  the  new  tempta 
waa  erected  were  evidently  accepted  as  in  some  de^freo 
an  excuse  for  tbe  irr^larworshipt  Tbe  connection  with 
Jerusalem,  though  weakened  in  popular  estjmadtm,  waa 
not  brokoi ;  and  tbe  spiritual  aigniflcnnce  of  tbe  one  Tem- 
ple remained  iincbanged  for  the  devout  believer  (Pbilo^ 
De  Mtmarek.  ii,  §  1,  etc).    See  Alrxandhia. 

The  Jewish  oolony  in  Egypt,  of  which  Leontopolis 
was  the  immediate  religions  centre,  was  formed  of  va- 
rious elements  and  at  different  times.  The  settlements 
which  were  made  nnder  tbe  Greek  sovereigns,  though 
the  most  important,  mm  ty  no  means  the  flrst.  In 
tbe  later  timca  ofthe  kingdom  of  Jndnb  many  *«  trusted 
in  Egypt,"  and  took  refuge  there  (Jer.  xliii,  6, 7) ;  and 
when  Jeremiah  was  uken  to  Tahapanes,  he  spoke  to 
"all  the  Jews  which  dwell  in  tbe  land  of  Egypt,  which 
dwell  at  Higdol  and  Tahapanes,  and  at  Nnph,  and  in 
tbe  country  of  Patbros"  (Jer.  xliv,  I).  This  colony, 
fbrmed  against  tbe  command  of  God,  was  devoted  to 
complete  deatroetion  (Jer.  xliv,  97) ;  but  when  tbe  con- 
nection was  once  formed,  it  is  pn>bable  that  the  Pei^ 
sians^  acting  on  the  same  policy  as  the  Ptolemies,  en- 
couraged tbe  aettJement  of  Jews  in  Egypt  to  keep  in 
check  tbe  native  population.  After  the  Return,  the 
spirit  of  commerce  must  have  contributed  to  increase 
the  number  of  emigrants;  but  the  history  ofthe  Egyp- 
tian Jews  is  invfdved  in  the  same  deep  obscurity  as 
that  of  the  Jewe  of  I^leaUne  till  the  invasion  of  Al- 
exander. There  cannot,  however,  be  any  reaaonable 
doubt  aa  to  tbe  power  and  influence  of  the  colony ;  and 
the  mere  fact  4rfiU  existence  is  an  important  consider- 
ation in  esUmating  tbe  possibility  of  Jewish  ideas  flnrl- 
ing  their  way  to  the  West;  Judaism  had  secured,  in 
(dd  times,  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  and  thus  the  flnc 
instalment  of  the  debt  waa  repaid.  A  prepanljan  waa 
already  made  for  a  great  woA  when  tbe  founding  of 
Alexandria  opened  a  new  en  in  the  hinlory  of  the 
Jews.  Alexander,  according  to  the  policy  of  all  great 
conquerors,  incorpMated  the  conquered  in  his  armies. 
Samaritans  (Joaephus,  .4  at  xi,  8,  6)  and  Jews  (Joae- 
phus Atit,  xi,  8,  ft;  Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  C.  Ap.  i,  22)  are 
mentkmed  among  his  troops;  and  the  tradition  is  prob- 
ably true  which  lecfcoBS  th«n  among  the  first  settlers 
at  Alexandria  (JosephiM,  War,  ii,  18,  7;  C  Ap.  U,  4). 
Ptolemy  Soter  increased  the  eolouy  of  tbe  Jews  in 
Egypt  both  by  force  and  by  policy ;  and  their  num- 
bers in  the  next  reign  may  be  estimated  by  the  state- 
ment (Joaephus,  ,4  n/.  xil,  2, 1)  thst  Ptoleiny  Philadel- 
phus  gave  fireedom  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
saiid.  The  poniion  occupied  by  Joseph  (Joaephns, 
Jar.  xii,  4)  at  tbe  court  of  Pttdemy  Eueigetes  Ilaqdlea 
that  the  Jews  were  not  only  ataue&tm,  but  inflnentiaL 
Aa  we  go  onward,  the  legoidafy  acoonnta  of  tbe  per- 
secution of  Ptolemy  Pbilopator  bear  witness  at  least 
to  tbe  great  number  <^  Jewiah  residaiita  jn,.^ypt  (8 
Uaoe.  ir,  15^  17),  and  to  thmBitfttti&MMQ^I^ 
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Delta.  In  tbe  next  reign  nuaj  of  the  iababitants  of 
I'lleatine  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Egyptian  al- 
liance fled  to  Egypt  to  esc^  froa  the  Syrian  rule 
(conp.  Jeioine,  ad  Dan.  xi,  1^  who  la,  boWmr,  ooa- 
fused  in  hia  account).  The  oonddendon  wbleh  their 
leaden  muat  have  tbua  gained  amounts  for  the  rank 
which  a  Jew,  Ariatobulua,  aald  to  have  held  under 
Ptolemy  Pbilometor  as  tutor  of  th«  king"  (iiiagKa- 
XoCt  2  Hacc.  i,  10).  The  later  history  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews  has  already  been  noticed.  Sec  Auocam- 
OBU.  They  retained  their  privilegea  under  tbe  Bo- 
tnana^  though  ttMy  were  exposed  to  tb«  Ukgal  oppTH^on 
of  indiTidual  govemon,  and  qaietly  aoquieaeed  in  tbe 
foreign  dominion  (Joaepbm,  War,  rii,  10, 1).  An  at* 
tempt  which  was  made  by  some  of  the  fugitiTes  from 
PalMtine  to  create  a  rising  in  Alexandria  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  entirely  failed;  but  the  attempt 
gave  the  Romans  an  ex<»ue  for  plundering,  and  after- 
warda  (B.C.  71)  for  doung  entirely,  the  t«mple  at  Le* 
onlopolia  (Joaephui,  War,  vit,  10). 

7.  The Bon  of  Doiymenes"(l Hacc.  111,86;  SMace. 
IV,  46;  corop.  Polyb.  v,  61),  a  courtier  who  poesessed 
great  influence  with  Antlochus  Epiphanet.  He  was 
induced  by  a  bribe  to  support  tbe  caiue  of  Menelaua  (3 
Uaoc  iv.  15-fiO),  and  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in 
forcing  the  Jews  to  apostatize  (3  Hacc.  vi,  8,  aecoiding 
to  tbe  tnia  reading).  When  Judaa  had  successfully 
resiated  tbe  fiiat  anaulu  of  the  Syrians,  Ptolemy  took 
put  in  tbe  great  expedition  which  Lysias  organised 
against  bin,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  at  Emmaiu 
(B.C.  166) ;  but  nothing  is  suil  of  bis  personal  fortunes 
in  the  campaign  (I  Hacc  iii,  88). 

8.  The  son  of  Ageearchus  ( Ath.  vi,  p.  2W  C),  a  Ueg- 
•bipolitan,  sumamed  Hacron  (2  Mace  x,  12),  who  was 
governor  of  Cyprus  during  the  minority  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor.  ThU  office  be  disehafged  with  nngulw 
fldeUty  (Polyb.  xxvu,  12);  but  aftorwarda  he  deaoted 
the  Egj-ptian  service  to  Join  Antiocbua  £|dpbanes. 
He  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Antiochue,  and  reedred 
fh>m  him  tbe  government  of  Phoenicia  and  Ccate-Sjrria 
(2  Hacc.  viii,  9;  x,  1 1, 12).  On  the  secession  of  Anti- 
«t^us  Eupalor,  his  conciliatory  policy  towards  the  Jews 
brought  him  into  suspicion  at  eoorl.  He  waa  deprived 
of  bis  government,  and  in  consequence  of  this  disgrace 
he  pnsoned  faimseir,  BJX  cir.  164  (2  Haca  x,  18). 

Ptolemy  Hacron  is  commonly  identified  with  Ptole- 
my "  the  son  of  Dorymenes;"  and  it  seems  likely,  from 
a  Gompaiiaon  of  1  Hacc  iii,  88  with  2  Hacc.  viii,  8, 9, 
that  they  were  confused  in  tbe  popular  account  of  the 
war.  But  the  testimony  of  Atheiueus  distinctly  sepa- 
rates the  governor  of  Cyprus  from  "the  son  of  Dorym- 
enes" by  hia  parentage.  It  is  abo  donbtAil  wbethar 
Ptolemy  Macron  had  left  Cypma  as  eaify  m  B.C.  170, 
when  "the  son  of  Dotymenea"  was  at  Tyre  (2  Hacc 
iv,  45);  though  there  ia  no  anthority  for  the  common 
autement  that  he  gave  up  the  island  into  the  hands  of 
Antiochn^  who  did  not  gain  it  till  B.C.  168. 

9.  The  son  of  Abubos,  who  married  tbe  dangbtar  of 
Simon  the  Haoeabee.  He  was  ■  nuui  great  wealth, 
and,  being  inveated  with  the  goremment  it  the  district 
i^Jericho,  formed  tbe  design  of  uattrrnng  tbe  sovereign- 
ty of  Judiea.  With  tbia  view  he  treacherously  mnr- 
dered  Simon  and  two  of  his  sons  (1  Mace,  xvi,  11-16; 
Josephus,  Ant.  xiit,  7,  4;  8,  1,  with  some  variatbns); 
but  John  Hyrcsnns  received  timely  intimation  of  his 
deoign,  and  escaped.  Hyrcanus  afterwards  bedeged 
bim  in  his  stronghold  of  Dok;  but  in  ooaaeqaenoe  of 
She  oocuneuce  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  Ptolemy  was  en- 
abled to  make  bis  ceeape  to  Zeno  Cotylas^  prince  of 
Philadelphia  (Josephus,  Ani.  xiii,  8, 1). 

10.  Acitizen  of  Jenualem,  father  of  Lysimschns,  the 
Greek  translator  of  Esther  (Esth.  xiii).  Whether  this 
is  the  same  Prolemy  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
verse  as  the  carrier  of  the  book  to  Egypt  remains  un- 
certain.  See  LvaiMACiit-s,  1. 

FtolMiKlto  (HroXi/mtc),  tbe  MM  of  two  pUocs 
ia  Scriptatab 


1.  The  same  as  AeeMo  (q-v.).  Tbe  same  ia.  to  Saet, 
an  interpoladon  in  tbe  history  of  the  place,  llie  city 
which  was  called  Aocho  in  the  eariieM  Jewidi  animbi, 
and  which  ia  agdn  the  Atiba  or  St.Jea»  ^Aer**/term- 
sading  and  modem  timci^  was  named  PloleiBni  m  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  periods.  lu  the  fovnter  of  these 
periods  it  was  the  most  important  town  upon  the  misar. 
and  it  is  prominently  mentioned  in  the  ArH  booh  mf 
Maccabees  (V,  16,  U;  X,  1,68,60;  xii,  49).  In  tbe  lat- 
ter its  eminence  was  far  outdone  by  Hetod's  new  dlr 
of  Cnsares.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Herod,  «■  lit 
return  from  Italv  to  Syria,  landed  at  Ptriemwa  (J«ar- 
pbus,i(itf.xhr,l6,l).  BtiU  in  tbe  New  Teaa.  Pi  i li aiaii 
is  a  marked  potnt  in  PauTs  tntvels  both  by  land  and  ma. 
He  must  have  passed  through  it  on  all  his  joanHT* 
along  the  great  coast  toad  which  connected  Cwwa 
and  Autioch  (AcUxi,aO;  xii,26;  xv,S,aO;  xv\aa,tt): 
and  the  distances  are  given  both  in  the  Antonhie  mA 
Jerusalem  iUnenries(Wesseling,//m.  p.  158,584).  Btf 
it  is  specifleaUy  mentidneA  in  Acts  xxi,  7  aa  ninrsiamg 
a  Christian  oonmnnlty,  visited  fcr  one  day  by  PaoL 
On  this  oocanon  he  came  to  Pttdemats  by  sea.  He  «s) 
then  on  his  return  voysge  from  the  third  niinainaarj 
Journey.  The  last  harbor  at  which  be  bad  toscbtd 
was  Tyre  (ver,  8).  From  Ptolemats  Iw  proceeded,  sp- 
;  parently  by  land,  to  Cnoarea  (ver.  8),  and  tbciiee  to  Je- 
rusalem (ver.  17).  Sea  Pauu 

2.  A  place  described  as  pooofopoc,  rote  jrwfaei^y  (» 
Haoc.  vii,  17),  and  anppoaed  to  be  tbe  ipfuc  IlraXyrfc 
of  Ptolemy  0v,  6, 67),  in  Central  Egypt,  fai  the  Aniae- 
ite  oome,  a  district  still  abounding  in  roses  (Xanam. 
O'eoffr.  der  GrietAen  v.  Mommm^  1|  P>  41*;  Kilter, 
Erdttmde,i,7»&,  797). 

Ftolemi^tea,  a  branch  of  the  Gnaslic  aec*  of  the 
2d  century,  described  by  Irennus  as  "  a  bud  from  the 
Valenttnians,"  take  thor  name  from  their  leader  Pu^ 
emy  (q.  v.),  who  differed  in  opinion  from  Valmtinisa 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  nature  of  tbe  aoaa,  m 
well  as  the  authorehip  and  design  of  some  poctiaos  sf 
the  Old  Testament.    See  Ptolkmt. 

Ptol'emee,  PtolonuB'iia,  Ptoromee,  fine 
of  tbe  name  Ptekmff  aometiiaes  bund  in  tbe  Apoor- 
phal  books  of  Esther  and  Haccabeca.  SeePToLnu^ 

Ptoremy.   See  Ptoumjccb. 

Ptolemy  was  a  Gnostic  philosopher,  in  whwv  **- 
conling  to  St,  IrenBus  {Pra/l  sd  lib.  i,  Adr.  Utrr.y,  tbr 
system  of  Talentinns  reached  its  blo(»n.  Ircosena  gins 
a  full  expontion  of  it  in  his  work  A  dv.  Barwt,  Gh.  i, 
c.  i,  8.  Ptolemy  is  also  named  by  Tertnllian,  but  with- 
oat  any  pattfeulan  of  Ua  UMoiy  (Comr.  Valnt.  c 
xxxHi),  and  ia  a  ve^  few  worda  by  TOlasler  (Jto. 
c.  xxxix),  Augnttine  (/far.  c.  xiii),  nKdcMmatns  {Bm. 
c  xii),  and  the  continuator  of  Tertnllian  (Tftewls- 
Tertullian,  Har.  c.  xii).  Su  Epiphanius,  in  bis  gnm 
work  on  heresies  (//«r.  lib.  xxx,  c.  iii),  cntnBanniacn 
a  letter  of  this  Ptolemy  to  Flora,  m  which  the  fm- 
tumt  esplaina  to  the  ladjr  the  fnndamenial  fcatsuei  sf 
his  doctrine.  The  oa\f  diftrence  between  the  nek- 
nucans  and  the  Valentinians  in  general  appears  to  hart 
been  in  respect  to  the  number  of  mss  which  they  i»- 
vented  for  their  respective  systems,  and  the  nasK  af 
Ptolemy  b  associated  parriculariy  with  that  of  Hcrat- 
leon  as  r«f;ardB  a  duplex  system  of  fear.  See  Rxuo 
LaoimUL  In  the  year  1848  Mr.  Stieren,  who  has  met 
made  hlmsdf  more  genently  known  by  bio  leeeat^ 
commenced  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Irisiaiim,  pa^ 
lishcd  a  dimerution  under  the  title  Dt  Prrlrmai 
ttici  ad  Floram  EpiHota,  tte.  (Jenaa,  ap.  C  Hnrhhsa 
sen),  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  doctimr 
contained  in  the  letter  to  Flora  is  at  variance  with  the 
system  of  Ptolemy  as  known  by  the  writincs  of 
Ireueus,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  lettn  matt  k 
censideredasapoeiTplaL  Hefele,  in  the  TWayrriliMr- 
taUduift,  1846,  p.887-SM,mMleitook  to  abowchat  rhm 
is  no  real  ooattadkri«^bH^,^^^^  th.  ^ 
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UD,  MKl  Uut  ndtber  Uw  antbeotidty  nor  Uw  bMffity 
(«xeepc  OM  Buigiiua  nou  in  tap.  1,  §  6)  of  the  Pmat 
cm  h»  qoMtioMd.— WaUir  u.  WdM^  Kinlim-LKcitim, 
».  r. 

Pa'K  (Numb,  xzri,  O),   See  Fbuvab. 

Pu'fth,  the  fonn  in  the  A.y.  of  the  Dinw  of  two 
own  and  one  woman,  each  dillennt  in  the  Uebnw, 
1.  (ii«bb  Pmwak',  mB,  1  Chroo.  vii,  1.)   See  Fuv 

VAH. 

3.  CHflk  Pu'^  rtsn,  thought  bj  Geaanine  and 
Font  to  be  for  n9^B^,  ^Imdid;  Sept.  *oui,  Vnlf. 
PAua.}    The  law  named  of  the  two  midwlrca  to  whom 
Phanwh  gave  inatmetioiw  to  kill  the  Hdnew  male 
childrmi  at  their  birth  (Exod.  i.  lb).   B.C.  dr.  1740. 
In  the  A.  v.  they  are  called  "  Hebrew  midwiree,"  a  ren- 
dering which  IB  not  required  by  the  original,  and  which 
is  regarded  by  many  as  doubtful,  both  from  the  improb- 
ability that  tbe  king  would  have  intrusted  the  execu- 
tion of  aocb  a  task  to  the  women  of  tbe  nation  he  was 
endearoring  to  destroy,  aa  well  as  from  tbe  answer  of 
the  womea  tbemselvea  in  ver.  19,  "for  the  Hebrew 
woaaen  are  not  like  the  Egyptian  women;"  from  which 
we  nay  infer  that  tbey  were  aecastomed  to  attend  upon 
the  lauer,  and  were  themselrea  Egyptians,  If  we  trans- 
late Exod.  1, 18  in  this  way,  "And  the  king  of  Egypt 
■aid  to  the  women  who  wMi  as  midwivea  to  tbe  He- 
brew women,"  this  difllculty  u  removed.    The  two, 
Sbiphrab  and  Puah,  are  suppoeed  to  have  been  the 
chief  and  repRsentadrca  of  their  pnfeaaimt  as  Abeih- 
Esia  aari^  **Tbey  were  cbieb  vnt  all  the  midwivea; 
fur  no  doubt  there  were  more  than  600  midwivea,  but 
tbeaa  two  were  chiels  over  them  to  give  tribute  to  tbe 
ku^of  the  hire."  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Shipfa- 
rah  was  Jochebed,  and  Puah  Miriam ;  "  because,"  says 
Baiht,  "ibt  cried  and  talked  and  murmured  to  the  child, 
after  the  manner  of  the  women  that  lull  a  weeping  in* 
fanL"  Tbe  origin  of  all  this  is  an  imaginary  play  upon 
the  name  Pnah,  which  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
*<  to  cry  oat,"  as  in  Isa.  xlii,  14,  and  used  in  RahbinKsl 
writenofthebleatingofsheepr— Smith.  Joeephu9(.4ii/, 
ii,  9,  9)  intimates  that  these  were  Egyptian  women : 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  no  Egyptian  woman  was 
Ukely  to  pollute  herself  by  rendering  such  offices  to  a 
Hebrew  woman ;  that  Puah  and  8ht|dinh  are  described 
as  fearing  Jehovah  (Exod.  i,  17);  that  their  names  are 
IMkcw;  and  that  though  tbe  wocdi  rn^?^^ 
auy  be  tnnatoled  "nidwivM  of  the  HcfaircwB^"  'uiey 
■on  probably  mtan,  as  the  A.  T.  gives  them, "  Hrimw 
nidwivaa;"  and  that  had  Hoaaa  intended  to  oonvev  the 
other  manning  be  woald  bnvc  written  TH  HK  Xi\, 
reason  will  be  fomd  for  preferring  the  ofdoioa  Umt  they 
were  Hebrew  women. 

a.  (HeU  P^ik,  nR*B,  perhaps  i.  q.  h^,  mmilh; 
8ept.^otw,Tulg./>A«o.)  The  father  of  Tola,  who  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Inachar,  and  Judge  of  Israel  after  Abim- 
deeh  (Judg.  x,  1).  B.C.  ante  1819.  In  the  Vulg.,  in- 
Head  of  "the  son  of  Dodo,"  he  is  called  *<the  undc  of 
Abtmdeeh;'*  and  in  the  Sept.Ttria  is  said  to  be  "the 
•en  of  niaa,  the  son  (viae)  of  hii  fathead  bnthn;" 
both  versions  endeavoring  to  render  "Dodo"  aa  an  np- 
pdlsiive,  while  the  latter  btndaees  a  remarkable  ge- 
Dtalogical  diJBcnl^i 

PnbUo  WonUp  is  tbe  service  of  the  dillbrent 
rdigious  bodies  open  to  all  wmhippers,  and  ia  so  deag- 
bated  in  distinction  from  minor  sen-ices  intended  simply 
as  auxitiariea  to  the  devoted  in  their  religious  lif&  It 
is  nmally  Ba^wsed  to  be  a  service  under  charge  of 
dsrgy,  tboogh  it  need  not  be  thus  limited.  It  is  at 
•ay  rsle  aapposed  to  embcaea  a  pnUic  addrma  in  behalf 
of  tbe  truth  espoosed  by  tbe  eongregatiCNii  coovened. 
In  tbe  Christian  Church  the  outward  fonna  of  rriigion 
teodtd  in  her  very  infant  to  the  imposing.  From  the 
•actent  taoiples  Uk  inocnsa  and  many  enHoma  of  hcn- 
tbidM  wn^  tmnrfM  to  tha  fihiiKbe&  9rtbeBsa 


of  tapers  and  paipetaat  lampa,  tbe  acdemnity  of  noetor- 
nal  fMtivab  waa  coaibined  with  tbe  light  of  day.  Tbe 
people  were  called  together  by  a  piece  of  metal  struck 
by  a  hammer,  until  ^ia  method  led  to  tbe  adoption  of 
bells  in  tbe  7th  century.  Soon  after  the  o^n  came 
into  use,  and  added  to  the  spectacular  action  of  Chris- 
tian worship.  But  notwithstanding  this  unwamuicd 
tendency  towards  the  dramatic,  tbe  expounding  of  HtAy 
Scripture  and  prayer  formed  a  principal  part  in  early 
worship.  .  In  the  Greek  Chnreh  the  principal  part  ^ 
pnblie  wombip  consiated  in  the  semon,  thmigh  it  waa 
often  Mily  a  rbelorical  amusement  rewarded  by  the 
clapping  of  hands.  As  the  Church  bad  been  formed 
under  the  Roman  empire,  it  retained  many  Koman 
ussgea.  Tbe  tint  to  pnriest  against  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Komiah  clergy  were  the  ChriMtana  of  Britain,  who 
worahipped  in  the  simplicity  of  apuatoUc  times.  But 
no  eflisctaa]  check  was  put  upon  ecdcdastical  usage* 
[see  iHAon-wonaHip]  until  the  great  Reformatory 
movement  which  resulted  in  restoring  the  beanitful 
and  impressive  order  of  the  Saviour  and  his  disciples. 
See  Worship.  Nearly  all  Protestant  churches  have 
regulations  rcganling  tbe  form  and  order  of  public  wor- 
ship. In  the  Anglican  service-book  the  rubrict  (q.  v.) 
present  It,  According  to  article  xx,  the  Cfautch  has 
power  to  decree  rites  or  oarcmoniea  that  are  not  con- 
trary to  God'a  Word;  and  aecording  to  article  xxxiv 
"it  is  not  necesaary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be 
in  all  places  one,  or  utteriy  like ;  for  all  times  they  have 
been  divers,  and  may  be  changed  according  to  the  di- 
ver^y  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners;  so  that 
nothing  be  ordained  against  God's  Word."  But  in  this 
same  article  provision  is  also  made  againat  nnaniptural 
(popirii)  innovations^  as  well  as  against  tbe  ahaiMkin- 
ment  of  tboaa  r^nlationa  institnt^  the  proper  au- 
thority. 

"Wboaoaver,  tbrongh  his  p^vats  Jadoment,  wDHngl; 
and  pnrpnaely  doth  ousBly  bnak  the  trautlona  aud  eere- 
mmiws  iif  tbe  Chorch,  wMch  be  not  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  Ood,  aud  be  urdatned  and  approVea  bycunmnn 
anthorlty,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openiy  (that  others  may 
fear  to  do  tbe  Hkri.  as  be  that  uflbuds  ^inat  tbe  enns- 
mon  order  of  ibe  Cbureb,  and  bnru  the  antborily  of  tba 
msglstraie,  and  wounds  the  oonseienees  of  weak  breth- 
ren. Svery  parttcalar  or  naUuaal  Chnreh  hath  anihurity 
to  ordain,  cbauja,  and  aboHsb  Ibe  eetaouMilea  or  rf  lea  of 
tbe  Chnroi,  iirAilned  only  by  man's  an^twUy,  so  Uut  all 
thhifs  be  done  to  edUytM," 

CantHi  •  provides  I  *' Whoever  sballaflnnttiat  tbe  rliea 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Cbnrch  of  Bnitlsnd  by  Uw  eMsb- 
llriied  are  wicked,  anil -Christian,  or  snpemtilons :  or 
sneb  as,  being  commanded  by  lawnil  authority,  men  who 
are  seslimsly  and  godly  aflbcled  may  not  wltn  any  gmid 
conscience  approve  them,  use  tbeaa,  or,  aa  oecasion  re- 
qntreib,  snbscrfbe  auto  Ibem ;  let  nha  be  ffiteommnnf- 
cated  iptnfafetot  and  not  resiored  until  bo  repent,  and  pnb- 
llcty  revoke  such  his  wicked  errors," 

Csnon  80.  "Tbe  ebarchwardens  or  questmen  nf  every 
chnrcb  and  cbnpel  i-hall,  st  tbe  charge  at  ihe  psri»h,  pro. 
vide  Ibe  Book  of  Common  Pmyer,  Istely  explained  tu 
some  few  points  by  bis  majesty's  authority,  aecording  to 
tbe  laws  and  his  nlgbuess^s  prerogstlve  In  that  bebatf; 
and  that  with  all  couveotent  lineed,  but  at  the  ftonhest 
wltbln  two  months  after  the  poDllshlng  nf  these  <Hir  ctm- 
silintlcws.  Every  deao,  canon,  or  prebeDdsty  of  rvery 
cathedral  or  ootleglale  chnreh,  and  all  masters  and  niher 
beads,  fellows,  chnplalns,  and  tutors  of  or  In  any  college, 
hall,  bouse  of  learning,  or  hospital,  and  every  pablte  pn*- 
fesaor  and  reader  In  either  of  the  nnf versltiee,  w  In  evev 
college  elsewhere,  and  every  parson,  vicar,  curate,  lect- 
nrer,  and  eveir  other  person  in  holy  ordsn,  aud  every 
schoolmsster  keeping  any  pnbllc  or  private  ecbool,  nno 
every  person  Instrorllng  or  leadiing  any  yontb  in  any 
bnnse  or  private  bmlly  as  tutor  or  adUNilmasler,  who 
shall  be  hicnmbeot,  or  have  pa«se«si<m  of  any  deanery, 
canoury,  prebend,  mastership,  headship,  Ml^wshtp,  pn*. 
fessor'tf  place  or  reader's  place,  parstMUge,  vicarage,  or 
any  other  eccleahistlcal  dignity  or  promotion,  or  of  any 
cnrale'a  plaee,  lecture^  or  sdiooi,  or  shall  Instruct  or  teach 
any  yonlb  as  tutor  or  srhoolmaster,  ahall  at  or  bcfbre  bis 
admlsslnii  to  be  incnmhent,  or  having  possession  afbre- 
said,  snliserihe  tbe  derlaratlim  following:  *L  A.  B.,  do 
declare  that  I  will  omform  to  tbe  lltflrn  of  the  Cbnrch 
of  England,  as  It  Is  now  bv  law  estabtlNted'  (IS  and  14 
ChsrieoU,c4,s.9,andl  Winiam,ses»,l,ca,s.l1),  And 
no  form  or  order  of  common  prayen^  administration  of 
sacraments,  rites,  or  ceremonies,  shall  beopenly  need  In 
any  cbnr^chapaL  or  other  plaee  than  tlwi  whlGhJ»b>^ 
a3b^liitbaffiL1wc*(|lfpl&ilized  by^CFCT^nr 
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Cantm  4.  "Whomever  •hall  iMm  tbtt  tbe  form  of 
God's  worship  in  ibe  t'bnrcb  uf  Euiilnnd,  wMbtlahed  by 
Uw,  aad  contained  Id  Che  Book  orri>inmuu  Pmycr  ana 
AdmtnlalratlciD  urSacramvuia,  U  a  corrnpi,  voperBtltloop, 
or  nulawntl  wunhip  of  Qod,iir  conialiieib  iiuyilitng  In  li 
that  ie  repugnant  tu  tbe  Scrlptnreii,  let  htm  be  eiCMmmn- 
nicHi«d  xftofortn,  and  not  restored  but  by  the  blxhop  of 
the  place,  or  arcbbiKhtqt.  nflcr  bla  repeuttuice  and  iiablk 
rerocatton  orooch  bla  wicked  emn>." 

Cnnou  3&  "  If  aujr  mliilaier,  after  he  bath  Mbacrlbed  to 
tbe  Book  of  Conanuiu  Prayer,  ahall  nmlt  to  aw  ihe  form 
of  prayer,  or  any  uf  ihe  order*  or  cerenioutea  prescribed 
In  the  CommDUion  Bo^ik,  let  him  be  t>ne|ieudM ;  aud  If 
after  a  month  he  do  not  refnrm  and  rabmlt  hlratelf,  let 
him  be  exonnmunlcnted ;  atid  then  If  be  thall  not  rnbmlt 
hlmwlf  wltbtn  the  »pace  of  another  mouUt,  let  Uni  be  de- 
posed from  tbe  mliilBtry." 

Canou  IS  reqnlrca  that  "do  nun  etaall  cover  hia  head 
ill  tbe  cbnrcb  or  chapel  In  the  time  of  divine  aervlce,  ex- 
cept he  have  jome  Inllmltjr,  In  which  caee  let  bim  wear  a 
nigtaicap  or  coir.  All  manner  of  pereona  theu  prwent 
Bhall  reverently  kneel  npwu  their  kueea,  when  the  (wneral 
confesalon,  lltADy,  or  oiber  prajera  are  read;  and  ehali 
aUnd  DP  at  the  eajiDKoftbeBellef;  according  to  tbe  rolee 
In  that  Whalf  prescribed  In  the  Book  iifCommon  Prayer. 
And  llkewtae,  when  In  time  uf  divine  aerviee  tbe  Lord  Je- 
•aa  (ball  be  menUinied,  dm  and  lowly  reverence  shall  be 
done  by  all  peiKina  present,  as  It  hstb  been  accnvltmied: 
teatliyinjt  by  these  ontward  ceremottlea  and  se«tnres  tlieir 
Inward  nnmllltv,  Chrlailan  resolalion,  aud  due  acknowK 
edgment  that  toe  Lord  Jeana  Ctariet,  the  Irne  eternal  Sou 
oT  Ood,  la  the  only  Savtonr  of  the  world,  fn  whom  alone 
all  tbe  merclee,  gracei'.  and  promlcee  of  Uod  to  mankind, 
fbr  this  Ufa  and  the  life  to  come,  are  Rilly  and  wholly 
comprined.  Aud  none,  either  man,  womnu,  or  child,  of 
wbat  calling  aoever,  rnall  be  otberwlve  at  anch  ilmea 
tmsled  In  the  chnrcb  than  in  qnlet  atleudauce  t<>  benr, 
mark,  and  anderaland  that  which  la  read,  prearbed,  or 
miniaiered :  saying  in  their  dne  places  niidtblv,  with  the 
minister,  the  CouleHiun,  the  LunTa  I^rayer,  and  t  lie  Creed, 
and  making  siicb  other  anvwera  to  tbe  public  prayer*  ae  are 
appointed  In  the  Boi>k  ofConimon  Pmyvr;  nenlter  sholl 
toey  dlatnrb  tbe  service  or  rerraon  by  walking  or  talking, 
or  Hsy  other  way;  nor  depart  uot  ufibe  cbarcb  during 
the  time  of  divine  ivrvlce  or  aermon  witboDI  aome  nrgeut 
or  reasonable  canw." 

Canon  U.  "The  common  prayer  shall  be  said  or  rang 
distinctly  and  reverently,  upon  sacb  dayv  «»  are  appointed 
to  be  kept  holy  by  the  Book  ofC»mmon  Prayer,  aud  their 
eves,  ana  at  convenient  and  iianal  itmea  of  those  dayv,  and 
In  such  pisceo  of  every  chnrch,  aa  tbe  blKlnip  of  \Xw  dio- 
cese or  ecclealarrleal  ordinary  of  the  place  shall  think 
meet  for  the  liirgenesa  or  atralincM  of  ibe  sante,  ro  ns  ibe 
people  may  be  muat  edified.  All  mliiiaten'  likewise  rball 
observe  tbe  orders,  rlres,  and  ceremonies  prescribed  In 
Ibe  lkH>k  of  Common  Prayer,  aa  well  In  reaalne  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  Mylue  i>r  prayers  as  in  tbe  admlulBimtlou 
of  Ihe  sncramentK,  without  either  dimiiilahlng  in  regard 
ofpreachliiK  or  In  any  other  respect, or  adding  auytnlBg 
Id  the  luatier  or  fr>rm  therenf." 

Preface  tu  Ihe  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  "All  prieata 
and  deacons  are  to  say  dally  tbe  roortilug  and  evening 
prayer,  either  privately  or  o|)enly,  not  being  let  hy  sick- 
ness or  some  other  un^nt  cmm^.  And  the  cumie  that 
mlulsteretli  lu  every  parii>h  cbnnb  or  chapel,  being  ni 
home,  and  not  being  otnerwl^  reasonably  hindered,  shall 
say  the  same  In  ttie  parlKh  chnrch  or  chapel  where  be  miu- 
t*tererh :  and  fhali  ciinse  a  t>ell  to  be  lolled  thereunto,  a 
convenient  time  befure  he  begin,  that  the  people  may 
come  to  hear  OndV  Word,  and  to  pray  with  him." 

The  American  revlewera  ontltted  from  the  Prayer-bonk 
the  Wtb  cauon  of  ISdS,  which  eiiJoins  Ibni  "every  minis- 
ter shall,  be ri>re  all  sermons  imd  leciaroi',  sod  on  all  other 
occasions  of  pnlillc  worship,  nse  the  Book  of  Common 
iSvyer  aa  the  snmc  Is  or  may  lie  established  by  tbe  an- 
tborlty  of  tbe  Genera]  Conventhm  of  thia  Church.  And 
lu  performing  »nld  cervlce,  uo  oiber  primr  sImII  be  ae»d 
than  those  prescribed  by  the  said  book." 

Tbe  Westminster  Directory  enftcls: 

"Let  all  enter  the  assembly,  not  Irreverently,  but  In  a 
grave  and  seemly  manner,  taking  their  seats  or  places 
without  adoration,  or  bowing  theinsehes  towiirds  one 
place  or  other.  Tbe  conttregatlon  bel>i)t  assembled,  tbe 
minister,  after  solemn  calling  on  them  to  ilie  wurahlpplng 
of  the  great  name  of  Ood,  Is  to  begin  with  prayer.  The 
public  worshlu  lieing  began,  the  people  are  wholly  to  ni- 
teiid  Dpon  lt,*rorbenr1ng  to  read  anyihlng  eirepi  what  the 
minister  Is  then  reading  or  citing ;  and  nlistadiiiig  miicb 
more  from  all  private  whlsperlntEs,  cnnfei^nces,  valuta- 
llims,  or  ditlng  reverence  to  any  person  present,  or  ci>mluK 
in :  as  also  tmm  all  gnaing,  sleepliif!,  and  other  Indecent 
behavior  which  may  disturb  the  minister  or  people,  or 
hinder  themselves  or  others  tn  the  service  ofOod.  If  any, 
ihningli  necessity,  be  hindered  fTom  being  present  at  the 
beginning,  tbey  ought  not,  when  they  come  Into  the  con- 

f;regailon,  to  betake  themselves  to  ihelr  private  devoiious, 
>nt  reverently  to  compose  themselves  to  J"Id  with  the  as- 
sembly in  tbat  ordinnnee  of  Oud  which  b  then  iu  hand." 

Tbi«  injunetioa  to  begin  with  prqrcr  Iim  been  nidrar- 


■Ally  deputtd  frMn  in  Scotland,  and  tbe  leaanB  •Mi^iiaA' 
is  this:  ''The  reader  or  pneeentor  began  tbe  •cnsae 
with  leading  a  ctupter,  and  gave  out  a  paalm  as  ifac 

minister  came  into  church — so  tbat  the  minister,  tbe 
psaim  being  sung,  began  witb  pn^er.  But  tbe  precan- 
tor's  function  has  ecand  ainoe  the  nuddk  or  loarvda  tbe 
end  of  last  ceiiiory,  and  tlie  minister  bow  befiaa  with 
praise,  doing  bimaelf  what  used  to  be  done  bjr  his  s^ 
ordinate."   ISee  PuKCKirroR;  Rkadkr. 

Iti  must  of  the  American  churches  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  public  worship  is  tlie  expounding  of  tbe  Word 
of  God  by  tbe  minister  in  a  sermon.  This  is  osoaDT 
preceded  by  song  aud  prayer  and  tbe  reading  of  the 
Scriptures*  and  followed  by  prayer  and  anng.  Tbe  or- 
der of  amingeromt  differs,  being  osually  regnnled 
immateriaL  See  CHimcH;  CuoraTj  Lttaxt;  Fmat- 
er;  WottaHii>. 

PubUcan  (rcXwvqc)-  The  word  thna  translated 
belongs  only,  in  the  New  Test^  to  the  three  Synopdc 
Gospels.  The  class  designated  by  the  Greek  word  were 
em[joyed  aa  cullectaiB  of  the  Koman  reventie.  Tbe 
I^in  word  fkwn  whieb  tbe  Eni^b  of  thf  A.  T.  hn 
been  taken  was  applied  to  a  higher  order  oS  nck.  h 
will  be  necmenry  to  glance  at  the  6nancial  administfa- 
tion  of  the  Boman  piuvinces  in  order  to  understaiM]  tbe 
relation  of  the  two  classes  to  each  other,  and  the  groaaJi 
of  tbe  hatred  and  scorn  wbicb  appear  in  the  New  Tcrt. 
to  have  fallen  on  the  former. 

The  Koman  senate  had  fbund  it  coBTenient,  at  a  pc> 
riod  as  early  as,  if  not  eariier  than,  the  aecond  IWc 
war,  to  farm  mtt  at  public  auction  tbe  ncHgaha  (difcM 
taxes)  and  the  ^riorm  (customs,  including  tbe  wfraa 
on  gwids  carried  into  or  out  of  cities)  to  capitalists  wbo 
undertook  to  paj'  a  given  sum  into  the  treasury  {frnfmh- 
licvm),  and  so  received  the  name  of  fmbtictBti  (Livy, 
xxxii,  7).  ContracU  of  this  kind  fell  naturally  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  ffntTcf,  as  the  richest  dam  of  Booums. 
These  kmgkit  were  an  order  instituted  aa  caily  aa  tbe 
time  of  Rumulua,  and  oompnaed  of  men  of  great  consil- 
eration  with  the  goremment — "the  princip^  wen  of 
dignity  in  their  several  counltiea,"  who  occupied  a  kind 
of  middle  rank  between  the  senators  and  ibe  people 
(Joecpbue,vin/.  xii,  4).  Although  these  oflSoers  were. 
aocordiDg  to  Cicero,  tbe  wnament  of  tbe  dty  snd  the 
atrengtb  of  tbe  commonwealth,  they  did  not  attun  to 
great  oflBcea,  nor  enter  tbe  senate,  so  long  aa  Ibey  coo- 
tiiiued  in  the  order  of  knights.  Tbey  were  thaa  mmt 
capable  of  devoting  their  allenlioD  to  the  coUectio*  of 
Ihe  puUic  revenue.  Not  nnfreqnently  the  som  bidden 
went  beyond  tbe  means  of  any  individual  capitaUet,  and 
a  joint-stock  company  {mxiHaty  waa  frwmed,  with  one 
of  the  parttwrs,  or  an  agent  appointed  by  tbem,  octini; 
as  managing  director  (arajFUfrr;  Oceru^  Ad  Dwt,  xoi. 
9).  Un^  tbla  offlcer,  who  commmiiy  resided  «  Bnt, 
transacting  the  biidneas  of  the  eompany,  paytae  |neits 
to  the  partners  and  Ihe  like,  were  tbe  aiAmojfittri,  fir- 
ing in  the  provinces.  Under  tbem,  in  likemannn.wm 
tbe  porfitoret,  the  actual  custom>house  officers  (^qm- 
RMn),  who  examined  each  bale  of  goods  exported  or  iof 
ported,  assessed  iu  value  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  wroM 
out  the  ticket,  and  enforced  payment.  The  latter  vert 
commonly  natives  of  the  province  in  which  they  wen 
stationed,  aa  being  brought  daily  into  contact  with  all 
classes  of  tbe  population.  The  word  TtXivai,  mhich 
elymologically  might  have  been  used  of  tbe  pmUitwi 
properly  so  called  (riXif,  itviofiat),  was  oaed  popalatly. 
andintbeMewTe«t.exdui4n^,oirtheporfar9rr«.  Tbe 
satne  practice  prevailed  in  tbe  Sast,  from  which  an  Slm- 
tralionof  it  has  been  preserved  tn  ns  by  Joaepbiw.  He 
tells  OS  that  on  the  marriage  of  Qcnpaira  to  ftwhaiy. 
the  tatter  received  from  Aniiochua  as  bia  daoghtcr'a 
dowry  Coele-Syria,  Samaria.  Judaa.  and  Phmicia;  ttiat 
"  upon  the  diviaion  nf  the  taxes  between  tbe  two  kingK, 
the  prindpal  men  farmed  tbe  taxes  of  their  arrcral 
countries^"  paying  to  the  kings  the  etiptilaled  owb;  and 
that  "when  the  day  oame  on  which  tbe  king  waa  m  let 
the  ta»a  of  the  cf^^^i^^^^i^t^^m  the 
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prindpal  men  of  dignity  in  thar  serenl  covntries  were 
to  bid  fbr  them,  the  ran  of  the  uxes  together  of  Coele- 
Syria,  and  Plxnicu,  and  JodM,  and  Samaria,  u  tbey 
were  bidden  for,  came  to  eight  UiodmihI  talents"  (AA 
xii,  4, 1^4).  Tboee  thus  spoken  of  by  the  Jewish  his- 
tociao  ma  "principal  men  of  dignity"  were  the  real  pub- 
Heam  of  antiqiiity.  In  the  Roman  empire  especially 
they  were  persons  of  no  ami^l  consequence ;  in  times  of 
■>  trouble  tb^  advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  the  State, 
antl  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic  they  were  so  gen- 
erally members  of  the  equestrian  order  that  the  words 
(pntef  and  puUietmi  were  sometimca  used  as  syiWHiy- 
aoua  (Smith, ^>M(.  Gr,  and Xom.  Anlig.a.v.'). 

The  piMioimi  wera  thus  an  important  aectioa  of  the 
equestrian  order.  An  orator  wishing,  fat  political  pur- 
poses, to  court  that  order,  might  describe  them  as  "  flos 
equitum  Bomanorum,  omamentum  civitatis,  flrmamen- 
tam  Reipublicaa"  (Cicero,  Pro  Plane,  9).  llie  system 
was,  however,  essentially  a  vicious  one — the  most  de- 
tntable,  perhaps,  of  all  modes  of  managbg  a  revenne 
(comp.  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Xatwn*,  vol  ii),  and  it 
boca  its  natural  fruits.  The  puUicani  were  banded  to- 
gether to  support  each  other's  interest,  and  at  once  re- 
sented and  defied  all  interference  (Livy,  xxv,  8).  They 
demanded  severe  laws,  and  put  every  such  law  into  ex- 
tcntion.  Their  agents,  the  portitoret,  were  encouraged 
in  the  moat  rexatious  or  fraudulent  exactions,  and  a 
mmcdy  was  alt  but  impoeaibte.  The  popular  feeling  ran 
stmv  wen  againat  the  aquestriaa  capitaliata.  The 
UaoedoDians  eompluned,  as  soon  aa  they  were  bronght 
■Oder  Roman  government,  that  "  ubi  puUicantta  est,  ibi 
aut  jns  publicum  vanum,  aut  Ubertas  sociia  nulla" (Ury, 
xlr,  18).  Cicero,  in  writing  to  his  brother  (^d  Qutitt, 
11),  ^>eakB  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  tb^ptMkani 
within  bounds,  and  yet  not  oflfending  tbero,  as  the  hard- 
est taak  of  Um  goraraor  of  a  province.  Tacitus  counted 
it  as  one  bright  feature  of  the  ideal  life  (rf*  a  people  ud* 
litce  his  own  that  there  "  nec  (Hiblicanns  atterit"  (Germ. 
29).  For  a  moment  the  capricious  liberalism  of  Nero 
led  him  to  entertain  the  thought  of  sweeping  away  the 
whole  system  of  portoria ;  l>ut  the  conservatism  of  the 
senate,  Mcr\-ile  as  it  was  in  all  things  else,  rose  in  arms 
against  it,  and  the  scheme  was  dropped  (Tacitus,  Am. 
ziii,  60),  and  the  "  imnodestia  publicaoorum"  (tUeC)  re- 
mained nncheclted. 

If  this  was  the  case  with  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, we  may  imagine  Iiow  it  stood  with  the  underlings. 
Tbey  overcharged  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity 
(Luke  iii,  13).  They  brought  false  charges  of  smug- 
gling in  the  hope  of  extorting  hush-money  (ibid,  xix, 
8).  They  deuined  and  opennl  letters  on  mere  sus- 
pioon  (Terence,  PAorm.  i,  2, 99 ;  Plantua,  Tn'tumm,  iii, 
8,64).  The  injuria  portUorum,  rather  tlian  the  porloria 
themselves,  were  in  most  cases  the  subject  uf  complaint 
(Cicero,  ^(f  Qaimt.  t,  I,  11).  It  wsa  the  basest  of  all 
livelihoods  (Cicero,  Dt  Og.  i,  42).  They  were  the 
wolves  and  bears  of  human  society  (Stobieus,  Stna,  ii, 
H),  n^snc  rcXuvai,  irovrcc  apirayei  had  become 
I  proverb,  even  under  an  earlier  regime,  and  it  waa 
truer  than  ever  now  (Xenoph.  Comic,  ap.  Dlcnarch. 
Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  iv,  696).  Of  these  sabonliiiate 
oScials  ^ere  appear  to  have  been  two  classes,  both  in- 
cluded by  OS  under  the  general  name  publican — the 
ipXtnXwvai,  or  "chief  of  the  publicans," of  whom  we 
Mve  an  instance  in  Zacchnus;  and  the  ordinary  publi- 
Mns  (riXtSvai),  the  lowest  class  of  servants  engaged  in 
the  oollcciion  of  tbe  revenue,  and  of  whom  Levi,  afler- 
waids  tbe  apostle  Matthew,  is  an  exam|de.  The  for- 
Bwr,  the  ifixtrAwvoi,  appear  to  have  been  managers 
under  tbe  pMieani  proper,  or  associations  of  publicans, 
siready  spoken  of.  They  were  intrusted  with  the  su- 
perrisioo  of  a  ooUeeting  district,  and  it  was  their  dnty 
(o  see  that,  in  that  district,  the  inferior  officer*  were 
bithfUl,  and  that  the  various  taxes  were  regularly  gatb- 
(ted  in.  Their  iteottiiRi  was  thns  one  of  much  greater 
cMMquenee  than  that  of  the  ordinary  "  publican"  of  the 
Oo^tlL  They  leam  to  ham  poaMssed  a  much  higher 
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character,  and  many  ofthem  became  wealthy  men.  Zac- 
cfaeuB  is  the  only  example  of  an  ipx^^*^*^S  mention- 
ed in  the  New  Test,,  and  it  is  tbe  ordinary  rikwvai, 
neither  the  tamers  of  the  revenues,  nor  tbe  superin- 
tendents whom  tbey  employed,  but  a  still  lower  dsss  of 
servants,  who  most  interest  us.  These  were  not  the 
puMKonj,  but  the  portiioret  of  the  Boman  empire,  who 
derived  tbetr  name  from  their  levying  the  taxes  known 
as  theportorio.  The;>orfor»a  included  the  duties  upon 
imported  and  exported  goods,  and  upon  merchandise 
passing  through  the  country — one  imporunt  source  of 
the  wealth  of  Solomon :  "  Besides  that,  he  btd  of  the 
merchantmen,  and  the  traffic  of  the  qiice  merchants" 
(1  Kings  X,  18).  They  included  alao  the  tribute  or 
head-money  levied  from  individuals,  and  the  various 
tolls  which  appear  to  have  been  exti^ble  for  the  use  of 
roads  and  bridges.  Tbey  thus  extended  over  a  large 
number  of  particulars,  and,  however  honorably  and  gen- 
tly the  function  of  the  portitor  had  been  discharged,  it 
would  ha\-e  been  imposidUe  for  him  to  avoid  tfaat  odium 
which  the  tax-collector  seldom  escapes  from  the  tax- 
payer. But  the  office,  mvidious  enough  in  itself,  was  in 
the  ancient  world  rendered  still  more  hateful,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  inquisitorial  proceedings  and  the  un- 
scrupulous exactions  of  those  who  discharged  its  duties. 
The  frightful  abuses  practiced  in  conquered  provinces 
by  the  govemurs  who  were  sent  to  rule  them  are  well 
known  to  all;  but  the  same  system  of  abuse  marked  the 
wh<da  army  of  oflBcials  fnn  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
only  dist  the  lowest  eame  in  contact  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  that  their  petty  interferences 
and  severities  must  have  been  felt,  under  one  form  or 
another,  by  almost  aU.  To  such  ao-extent,  indeed,  did 
these  exactions  proceed,  even  in  the  very  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  that  at  one  time  tbe  Boman  government,  as 
the  only  means  of  introdudng  a  remedy,  abolished  all 
the  import  and  export  duties  in  the  porta  of  Italy 
(Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom,Antiq.  s.  v.  Portitores). 

All  this  waa  enough  to  bring  the  class  into  ill-favor 
everywhere.  In  Jutliea  and  Galilee  there  were  special 
circumstances  of  aggravation.  The  employment  brought 
out  all  the  besetting  vices  of  the  Jewish  character.  The 
strong  feeling  of  many  Jews  as  to  the  absi^ate  unlaw- 
fulness <rf'  paying  tribute  at  all  made  matters  worse. 
The  Scribes  who  discussed  the  question  (Uatt.  xxii,  15) 
for  the  most  part  answered  it  in  the  negative.  The 
Oaliheans  or  Herodians,  the  disciples  of  Jiidas  the  Gau- 
lonite,  were  the  most  turbulent  and  rebellious  (Acta  r, 
87).  They  thought  it  unlawful  to  pay  tribute,  and 
founded  their  refusal  to  do  so  on  their  being  the  people 
uf  the  Lord,  because  a  true  Israelite  was  not  permitted 
to  acknowledge  any  othersovereign  than  God  (Josqihus, 
A  nt,  xviii,  2).  The  publicana  were  hated  as  the  instru- 
menu  by  which  the  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  Roman 
emperor  was  perpetuated,  and  the  paying  of  tribute  waa 
regarded  as  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereign- 
ty. They  were  also  noted  for  their  imporition,  rapine, 
and  extortion,  to  which  they  were,  perhaps,  mbre  espe- 
cially prompted  by  baring  a  share  in  the  farm  of  the 
tribute,  as  tbey  were  thus  tempted  to  oppress  the  people 
with  illegal  exactions  that  they  might  the  more  speed- 
ily enrich  themselves,  Theocritus  conridered  the  bear 
and  the  lion  tbe  most  cruel  among  the  beasts  of  the  wil- 
derness, and  among  the  beasts  of  the  dly  the  publican 
and  the  parasite.  In  addition  to  their  other  faults,  ac- 
cordingly, the  publicans  of  the  New  Test,  were  regarded 
as  traitors  and  apostates,  defiled  by  their  frequent  inter- 
coarse  with  the  heathen,  willing  tools  of  tbe  oppnesor. 
They  were  classed  with  sinners  (Ifatt  ix,  11;  xi,  19), 
with  harlots  (xxi,  81, 82),  with  the  heathen  (xviii,  17). 
In  Qalilee  they  consisted  probably  of  the  least  reputable 
members  of  the  fisherman  and  peasant  class.  Left  to 
themselves,  men  of  decent  lives  holding  aloof  from  them, 
their  only  friends  or  componioits  were  found  among 
those  wbt^  like  themsdres,  were  ontcasta  frono  the 
world's  law.   Scribes  and  people  alike  bated  them. 
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feeling.  To  eat  and  drink  "with  paUleuw"  seeus  to 
tUe  Pharisaic  mind  incompatible  with  the  cbaracter  of 
a  t-ecognised  rabbi  (Matt,  ix,  1 1).  They  spoke  in  tbeir 
econi  of  our  Lord  as  the  friend  of  publicans  (xi,  19). 
Itabbinic  writings  fumtah  aome  curious  illustrations 
of  the  same  feeling.  The  Chaldee  Targum  and  R.  Sol- 
omon find  ia  "  the  archers  who  sit  by  the  waters"  of 
Jtidg.  V,  U,  a  description  of  the  rAmvai  sitting  on  the 
banks  of  riven  or  seas  in  am  bush  for  the  wayfarer. 
The  casuistry  of  the  Talmud  ennmeratea  three  classes 
of  men  with  whom  promises  need  not  be  kept,  and  the 
three  are  murderers,  thieves,  and  publicans  (A'erfar.  iii, 
4).  No  money  known  to  come  from  them  was  received 
into  the  alms-box  of  the  synagogue  or  tbe  corban  of 
the  Temple  {Saba  Kama,  x,  1).  To  write  a  publican's 
ticket,  or  even  to  carry  the  ink  fi>r  it  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  waa  ■  distinct  breach  of  tbe  commandment  (SkaUt. 
viii,  2).  They  were  not  fit  to  sit  in  Judgment,  ur  even 
to  give  tesUmony  (Sanhtdr.  foU  26, 2).  Sometimes  there 
is  an  exceptioniO  notice  in  their  favor,  ti  was  recorded 
as  a  special  excellence  in  the  father  of  a  rabbt  that, 
having  been  a  publican  for  thirteen  years,  be  had  les- 
sened instead  of  incteasing  the  pressure  of  taxation 
(ffrifi.).  The  early  Christian  fathers  take  up  tbe  same 
complaint,  "Publicanus  ex  officio  peccator,"  exclaims 
Tertullian ;  and  from  the  exhaustlesa  vocnbtdary  of 
Chrii-sostom  they  have  heaped  upon  them  e%-erj'  epithet 
of  abuse.  See  the  passages  bearing  upon  this  point  in 
Wetstein's  note  on  Matt,  v,  46;  also  Suicer's  ThttauwM, 
8.V.  Ti\MVf)r:  Grotius,jld  jtfaAxTiii;  Ughtfootr JVor. 
//e*.  ad  Mali.  xviiL 

The  class  thua  practically  excommunicated  Aimished 
aome  of  tbe  earliest  disciples  both  of  the  Baptist  and 
of  our  Lord.  Uke  the  outlying,  so-called  "dangerous 
classes"  of  other  times,  they  were  at  least  free  from  by- 
pocriHv.  Whatever  morality  they  bad  was  real,  and  not 
conventional.  We  may  think  of  the  Baptist's  preach- 
ing as  having  been  to  them  what  Wesley's  was  to  the 
ccriliersofKingawoadortheGomiahmineck  Tbe  pub- 
lican who  cried  in  the  Uttemen  of  his  spirit,** God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner"  ^Luke  xviii,  18),  may  be  taken 
88  the  representative  of  those  who  had  come  under  this 
influence  (Mart,  xxi,  82).  Tbe  Galilean  llBhermen  had 
probably  learned,  even  before  their  Master  taught  them, 
to  overcome  their  repugnance  to  the  publicans  who  with 
them  had  been  sharers  in  tbe  same  baptism.  The  pub- 
licans (Matthew  perhaps  among  them)  had  probably 
gone  back  to  thrir  work  learning  to  exact  no  more  than 
what  was  appointed  th«n  (l^e  Hi,  18).  However 
surtling  the  choice  of  Matthew,  the  publican,  to  be  of 
the  number  of  the  twelve  may  have  seemed  to  the 
Pharisees,  we  have  no  trace  of  any  perplexity  or  offence 
on  tbe  part  of  the  disciples. 

The  pontion  of  Zacchcus  as  an  Apx'-nKitv^Q  (Luke 
xix,  2)  impliea  a  position  of  some  importance  ammig 
the  persons  thus  nnployed.  Possibly  the  balsam  trade, 
of  which  Jericho  was  the  centre,  may  have  brought 
larger  profits;  possibly  he  was  one  of  the  tvbmttgi^ri 
in  immediate  communication  with  the  bureau  at  Home. 
That  it  was  possible  for  even  a  Jewish  publican  to  at- 
tain considerable  wealth  we  find  from  the  history  of 
John  the  TtXvvrK  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  14,  4),  who  acts 
with  rlicJeading  Jews  and  offers  a  bribe  of  eight  talents 
to  the  procurator,  Oeseiiis  F  Ion  is.  Tbe  fact  that  Jericho 
was  at  this  time  •  city  oftbe  priests— 12,000  are  said  to 
have  lived  there— gives,  it  niml  hardly  be  said,  a  special 
significance  to  our  Lord's  preference  uf  the  house  of 
Zaodwiis.  When  Jesus  visited  the  house  <ifZacchnus, 
who  appears  to  have  been  eminently  honest  and  up- 
right, he  was  assured  by  him  that  he  was  ready  to  give 
one  half  of  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  if  be  bad  taken 
anything  from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  to  **  restore 
him  fourfold"  (Luke  xix,  t»).  This  was  in  reference  to 
the  Soman  law,  which  required  that  when  any  farmer 
was  convicted  of  extortion  he  should  return  four  times 
the  value  of  what  he  bad  fraudulently  obtained.  There 
u  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  Zacclueos  or  Matthew 


bad  been  guilty  of  unjust  practices,  or  that  tbm  -mm 
any  exception  to  tbrir  cbaraOera  beyond  that  of  beii^ 
engaged  in  an  odioui  em(4oyiiiaiL  Some  other  exan- 
ples  of  this  occur.  Suetoniua  iynp.  1)  metitiona  the 
case  nf  Sabiiius,  a  collector  of  tbe  fbrdeili  prany  aa 
Asia,  who  had  several  statues  erected  to  bim  b<r 
the  cities  of  the  province,  with  this  iiiacription,  *^Ta 
the  honest  tax-farmer."  See  Bibte  Edaaitor.  iii, 
198.  For  monographa  on  the  publicans,  ae«-  V<ilbe-> 
ding,  Index  Pngnunmattm^  pi  62,  67.  Sc«  Tax- 
Uathbrul 

PnblicMhll.  EngUah  Waldenses  (q.  v.),  of  whoa 
Rapin,  in  relating  the  transactions  of  the  cuunols  ef 
Henry  11,  gives  the  following  ac^^ount,  on  tb«  autberitv 
of  archbishop  Usher :  "  Henry  ordered  a  cotrocil  ta  met 
at  Oxford  in  1166,  to  examine  tbe  tenets  of  cmain  htn- 
tic^  called  Pvbliojmi.  Very  probably  they  were  dm- 
pies  of  the  Waldenaes,  who  b«^o'  then  to  appcsr. 
When  they  were  asked  in  the  council  who  l  l*ey  wet?, 
they  answered  tht^  were  Chriatiana  and  foUowen  af  the 
apostles.  Aner  that,  being  qoeslioDed  upon  tbe  Ocvd, 
their  replies  were  very  orthodox  as  to  the  Triuitv  moA 
incarnation.  But  (says  Rapin)  if  tbe  historian'  b  u 
be  depended  on,  they  rejected  baptism,  the  Eachmt. 
marriage,  and  the  communion  of  saints.  Thev  sbowed 
much  modesty  and  meekness  in  their  whole  behavw. 
When  they  w««  threatened  with  death,  io  order  tv 
oblige  them  to  renounce  tbeir  tenets,  tfaey  only  «id, 
'  Blessed  are  they  that  suS^  for  richteouaiew'  ifcy.'" 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  -wen  thdr 
sentiments  on  these  heretical  points.  Wfam  ■  monk 
says  they  rejected  tbe  Eiicharisi,  it  is  to  be  undentood 
they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  traiisubetantiation ;  wbcsi 
he  saya  they  rejected  marriage,  he  means  that  they  de- 
nied it  to  be  a  eacrameni,  and  maintained  it  to  be  a  cn^ 
institution ;  when  he  says  ihey  rejected  the  CDinniiiBioa 
of  saints,  nothing  more  is  to  be  underwood  than  that 
th^  refused  to  hold  communion  with  tbe  cormpt 
Church  of  Rome;  and  when  he  says  that  they  n- 
jected  baptism,  we  niitleR'iodi)  by  it  that  ther  re- 
jected  the  bnpiism  of  infants.  These  were  the  emrs 
fiw  which  they  were  bramled  with  a  hnt  iron  in 
their  forelK-wls^  See  Ivimey,  llvbtryofike  BowH^t, 
i,  66  aq. 

Publius  (tinedsed  IIotXioc),  the  chief  mu— 
probably  the  governor— of  Melita,  or  Malta,  who  re- 
ceived and  lodged  Paul  and  his  companiom  on  thm  or> 
easioii  of  tbeir  being  shipwrecked  off  that  isfand  (Acts 
xxviii,  7)  A.D,  fio.  It  soon  appeared  that  be  was  n- 
tertainiiig  an  angel  unawares,  for  Paul  gave  proof  of  hh 
divine  comminion  by  miraculously  healing  the  fother 
of  PuMius  of  a  ferer,  and  afterwards  working  other 
cures  on  the  aick  who  were  brought  to  him.  PuUiis 
poaaeaaed  property  in  Melita :  tbe  diatindiTc  title  girai 
to  him  ia  *'the  first  (a-pwroc)  of  tbe  island;**  Bud  two 

inscriptions— one  in  Greek,  the  other  in  Latin  hare 

been  found  at  Civita  Vecchia,  in  which  that  apparently 
official  title  occurs.  An  inscription  found  in  Malta  de«g> 
nates  the  govetnor  oftbe  island  by  the  same  title.  (See 
Lewin's  St,  Paul,  ii,  209,  where  the  ori^nals  are  gina, 
showing  this  to  be  the  only  naluial  intnpmatisa.) 
PiibliuB  nay  perhaps  have  been  the  deltaic  of  the  Ra- 
man pnctor  of  Sicily,  to  whose  jurisdictiou  Melita.  et 
Malta,  belonged.  The  Roman  martymlogiea  avert  that 
he  was  tbe  first  bishop  of  tbe  island,  and  that  he  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  succeed  IHonj-siua  as  bishop  of 
Athena,  Jerome  records  a  tradition  that  he  was  crHwned 
with  martyrdom  {De  I'iria  lUatt.  xix;  Baron.  Attit^iL  i, 
554).  See  Wakh,  De  PuUio  wpwr^'  iftlUnuuim  (3m. 
17  an). 

Pncol,  FRANCKaco  (L*K  PvccMrs),  an  Italian  theolo- 
gian, noted  as  the  founder  of  a  heretical  schoni.  floorblicd 
in  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Fhirence,  aod 
belonged  In  a  noble  and  aatcient  family  which  pnodimd 
three  cardinals.  He  went  to  Lyons  to  engage  in  com^ 
merce,  but  having  assisted  inlbe  ieligio«a  ditputM  m 
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frcqoent  at  tbit  epoch,  he  left  his  country  to  give  him- 
■eir  to  the  study  of  theology.  From  Lyons  he  went  to 
EngUnd,  and  in  1574  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of 
ana  at  Oxford.  In  adopting  the  greater  part  of  the 
opiniona  of  the  Keformation,  he  expected  to  make  ample 
use  of  that  moat  predoiia  conquest,  liberty  of  search; 
be  joined  himself  to  do  Met,  or,  rather,  be  took  ftom' 
each  that  which  best  accorded  with  bis  own  mind,  tiat- 
utally  bokl  and  restless.  This  independeoce  created  for 
bim  enemies  and  disputes  in  all  the  countriai  which  he 
visited ;  be  led  a  wandering  life,  and  instead  of  passing 
for  a  person  of  troubled  mind  in  search  of  truth,  he  was 
loaded  with  invceUrea  and  charged  with  fanatirism. 
M  Oxfofd,  being  a  candidate  for  a  chair,  be  was  advised 
to  write  a  theais  De  Fide  in  Dtum  qua  et  qualit  tit,  and 
nused  the  opposition  of  all  bis  future  colleagues,  less  by 
the  scruples  which  he  had  shown  of  the  method  ofcoro- 
piehending  God  than  because  be  had  openly  combated 
the  dogmas  of  Calvinism.  Fucci  then  went  to  Basle, 
and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Faustua  Socinus, 
but  a  dispute  that  he  had  with  him  about  the  first  man, 
and  his  ideas  itf  universal  mercy,  exposed  him  anew  to 
persecution.  Exiled  from  Basle  in  1678,  he  returned 
to  London,  where  his  opinions,  too  frankly  expressed, 
caused  him  to  be  imprisoned.  After  his  release,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  always  studying,  writ- 
ing, and  disputing,  he  did  not  find  his  halting-ploce  un- 
til he  reached  PuUutd.  At  Cracow  he  encountered  two 
Enf^ishmen— John  Dee  and  Edward  Kelly,  companions 
of  John  h  Laski;  they  won  Pucci  to  the  study  of  oc- 
cult science,  and  persuaded  him  that  by  familiar  inler- 
coorse  with  spirits  h«  would  have  the  privilege  of  dis- 
covering much  that  was  unknown.  The  attraction  of 
the  marvellous,  and  the  novelty  of  the  phenomena  that 
John  Deo  seemed  to  control,  were  strong  enough  to 
attach  Pncci  for  four  years.  The  papal  nuncio  at 
Prague  became  acquainted  with  Pucci,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal inflnenee  drew  him  into  the  bosom  of  the  Bouisb 
Chnreh  in  1586.  In  1583  Pacd  wrote  a  book  dedicated 
to  pope  Clemmt  VIII,  under  the  title  Dt  Ckrisli  Salva- 
lorit  Kficaeilate  (Gouda,  1592),  in  which  he  used  new 
•i^fumenta  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
atonwnent  as  follows;  "Christ  having  made  an  atone- 
mntt  for  all  men  by  his  deajh,  no  other  means  are 
now  neceasaiy  for  salvation  than  those  which  are  pro- 
vided tqr  natural  religion,  and  not  only  tboae  who  bear 
the  name  of  the  Saviour,  but  all  honest  men,  can  be 
saved,  even  in  paganism."  The  doctrine  thus  espoused 
was  not  likely  to  please  the  pontiff,  though  he  was  hon- 
ored by  the  dedication,  and  Pucci  was  made  so  uncoro- 
fbrubie  that  in  1595  ^ere  came  from  him  a  public  re- 
traction of  his  preceding  opinions.  He  then  received 
sacerdotal  ordination,  and  became  secretary  of  cardinal 
Pompey,  with  whom  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  peace.  He  died  in  1600.  He  had  composed  the  fol- 
lowing couplet  to  be  engraved  upon  his  tomb : 

"Invent  portnm:  spes  et  forluno,  rslete! 
Nil  mlhi  Tublscnm,  lodKe  nniic  alios." 

&MDe  authors  have  asserted  without  ftroot  that  Pucci 
was  sent  to  Rome  sod  burned.  See  Univenalitt  Qvar- 
ttrif,  July,  1878,  art.  i ;  Ittig,  De  Pucciamtmo ;  Schmid, 
Dr.  F.  Pvccio  vt  yaturatiMtit  et  Ind^jferetiiitlit  Rtdicivo 
(Lips.  1712,  Ato);  Bayle,  Hut.  Did.  s.  r.    {i.  H.  W.) 

Pnodanitea  is  the  name  of  the  followers  of  Fran- 
oesco  Pued  (q.T.X  ■  cUm  of  Italian  UnireiaalialaL  See 
Ukitkbsausx. 

Paoella,  Abb^  a  Frmefa  eodesiastic  who  flourished 
in  the  flrst  half  of  the  18th  century,  is  noted  as  one  of 
the  ablest  defenders  of  the  Galilean  liberties.  He  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1666,  and  was  in  Parliament  in  1714 
when  the  adoption  and  registration  of  the  bull  Vnigemtut, 
which  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  Jansenists  (q.  v.), 
was  dHCussed,  and  he  roost  vigorously  opposed  this  act 
on  the  port  of  the  French  state.  He  was  then  one  of  the 
clefieal  CDanwUors  of  the  "  Grand  Chamber."  In  1780, 
alsQ^  aftar  the  aichlnahnp  oT  Paris,  De  TiiitimiUe,  at- 


tempted to  enforce  the  Umgeiatiu,  and  the  king  had 
suffered  the  "lit  de  justice"  to  strengthen  the  papists, 
Pucelle  stood  strong,  and  caused  the  counsellors  to  keep 
their  places  and  assert  the  independence  and  supremacy 
of  the  temporal  power  ofFrance  over  Roman  ecclesiasti- 
They  contended  that  it  does  not  belong  to  eccle- 
siastics to  define  the  Umlta  between  civil  and  spiritual 
authority;  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  do  not  become 
laws  of  the  State  until  they  are  sanctioned  and  promul- 
gated by  the  sovereign ;  and  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  are  accounuble  to  the  king  and  the  Parliament 
for  any  offence  against  the  statuu  law  of  the  realm 
(see  Mimeira  du  Marechai  Due  de  AidMieu,  iii,  20S). 
It  was  the  flrst  step  of  the  oppontion  of  the  clergy  of 
France  to  the  crown  and  the  hierarchy.  See  Frascb; 
Gallicam  Cmobch.  or  Pucelle's  personal  history 
nothing  further  is  accessible  to  us  than  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  into  exile  after  17S2,  and  returned  only 
when  peace  was  concluded  between  court  and  Parlia- 
ment. He  died  at  Paris  Jan.  7,  1745.  See  Guettee, 
Bi^.  de  tJEglite  de  Frme« ;  Jer\  is,  UisL  Ch.  ofFramx, 
ii,  220,  281,  272.  (J.H,W.) 

Pttchta,  CHtusTiAN  Rudolph  Hkmkich,  a  Lu- 
theran minister,  was  Iwm  Aug.  19, 1808,  at  Cadidzbaij^ 
in  Middle  Francouia,  After  having  received  his  pre- 
paratory education,  he  entered  the  university  in  1826, 
and  studied  at  Erlangen  and  Berlin.  In  1^2  he  was 
appointed  vicar  at  Munich,  in  1837  he  went  to  Erlangen 
as  private  teacher,  and  in  1889  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  philost^by  and  religion  at  the  newly  founded  lycenm 
in  Speyer.  Bdng  mentally  and  phyueally  broken  down 
by  too  much  work,  he  retired  from  his  professorship  un- 
til 1842,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  small  congregation 
at  Eyb,  not  far  from  Anspsch.  Here  he  wrote  his 
Mofffeu-uHdAbtndatidachtea  (Erlangen,  1843).  For  ten 
years  he  labored  at  Eyb,  in  tbe  meantime  restoring  his 
broken  health.  In  1862  he  was  called  as  second  pastn 
of  St,  James's  to  Augsburg,  advanced  in  1856  to  the  puai» 
tion  of  tbe  first  pastor,  and  died  Sept.  12, 1858.  Puchta 
was  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  modem  hymnists,  his 
hymns  being  full  of  depth  and  richness  of  thought.  Be- 
sides his  Morf/fjt-  ttnd  A  bendandachien,  he  also  published 
Der  Hautaliar  ( Frank fort-on-the-Main,  1867) ;  Hand- 
buck  der praktischm  Kateckeu  (Stuttgart,  1854),  Ist  pt. 
His  hymns  are  found  in  Knapp's  Liedertckatt  and  in 
some  of  our  modem  hymn-books.  See  Knapp,  Biogra- 
phy ofPuiAta,  printed  in  the  preface  to  Pucbta's  hymns 
(Stuttgart,  1860), p,iv-xxiii;  AvgAvrgtrAl^emamZei- 
tung,  1868,  No.  268;  Koch,  Geschichte  deM  devUcken  Kip- 
chnliedet,  vii,  277  sq. ;  Zucbold,  Bibliotheai  Tkeoiogica, 
ii,  1021;  Hauck,  Tht<^  JahrtAericht,  1865,  p.  404  sq. 

cap.) 

Pudarl  were,  in  the  Indian  mythology,  gigantic  be- 
ings with  flaming  hair  and  a  number  of  arms,  who  were 
held  in  great  honor  as  protectors  of  the  cities  Temples 
were  built  in  their  honor  outside  of  the  places  which 
stood  under  their  guard.  Sacriflces,  even  human  Tictim% 
were  offered  to  them.- 

Pndas,  an  Indian  god  whoa  «c  And  frequently 
in  the  cnmpany  of  Ixora  (one  of  the  incamatwns  «l 
Siva).  Nothing  is  known  as  to  his  attributes.  His 
appearance  is  stranf^e  and  grotesque :  he  is  small, 
with  sn  enormous  belly ;  his  head  is  surrounded  with 
snakes;  another  snake  winds  itself  in  many  circles 
around  his  1^  cheat,  and  arms;  his  right  hand  holds 
astaC 

Pn'dena  (Gneeized,  XloHnQi,  a  Christian  IHend'nf 
Timothy  at  Rome.  St.  Paul,  writing  about  A.D,  04, 
says,  "  Eiibulus  greetetfa  thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus, 
and  Chiudia"  (2  Tim.  iv,  21).  Puilcns  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  Byzantine  Church  on  April  14,  in  the  Ro- 
man Church  on  May  19.  He  is  included  in  the  list 
of  the  seventy  disciples  given  by  Pseudo-Htppolytus. 
Papebroch,  the  Bollandist  editor  i^A  da  Sanelontm,  Maii, 
iv,  296),  while  printing  the  legend arv  hjstories,  distin- 
guisbea  between  two  nintt)^ii^!Pb^<^^<^^T^ 
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seiuUon — one  the  host  of  St.  Peter  and  Mend  of  SL 
Paul,  martyred  under  Nero;  the  other  the  t^ndaon  of 
the  former,  living  about  A.D.  160,  the  lather  of  Notra- 
toB,  Hmothy  <who  ia  aaid  to  have  preached  the  Gospel 
in  Britain),  Praxedia,  and  Pudentiana,  wfiow  houK,  in 
the  vatley  between  the  Viminal  .hitl  aiHl  the  EsquiUne, 
served,  in  bia lifetime,  fur  the  assembly  ofUoroan  Chris- 
tians, and  afterwards  gave  place  to  a  church,  now  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Pudenziana,  a  short  distance  at  the  back 
of  the  Baulica  of  Sta.  Maria  Haggiure.  Earlier  writers 
(as  Banmiua.^iM.44,Sflli  A»,S18;  162)  are  disposed 
to  believe  in  the  exiMence  of  one  Pud  ens  only.  About 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  it  was  observed  (F.de  Mon- 
ceaux,  JSccl.  Chriiliana  Vetrrit  Brilannica  Incu»almUt, 
Toumay,  1614;  Estius,  or  his  editor;  Abp.  Parker,  Dt 
A  nliquU.  hiHaim.  EccL  1 605 ;  M.  Alford,  A  males  Eod. 
Brit.  1663 ;  Camden,  Britumia,  1686)  that  Martial,  the 
Spanish  poet,  who  went  to  Rome  A,D,  66  or  earlier,  in 
his  twenty-third  year,  and  dwek  there  for  nearly  forty 
yeara^  mentions  two  oontemporariea,  Pndena  wid  Clau- 
dia, as  husband  and  wife  i£p^.  ir,  18);  that  he  men- 
tions Pudens  or  AuluB  Piidens  in  i,  8*2;  iv,  29;  r,  48; 
vi,  68;  vii,  11, 97;  Claudia  or  Claudia  Kufina  in  viii, 
60;  xi,  63;  and,  it  might  be  added.  Linns,  in  i,  76;  ii, 
M;  iv,66;  xi,25;  xii,49.  That  Timothy  and  Martial 
should  each  have  three  Mends  bearing  the  same  names 
at  the  aune  time  and  place  ia  at  least  a  very  aingnlax 
emnddeoee.  The  poet's  Pudens  waa  his  inornate  ac- 
quaintance, an  admiring  critic  of  his  epigraui,  an  im- 
moral man  if  Judged  by  the  Christian  rule.  He  was 
an  Umbrian  and  a  suUlier.  First  he  appwa  as  a  cen- 
turion aspiring  to  become  a  primipilus;  afterwards  be 
is  on  military  duty  in  the  remote  north,  and  the  poet 
hopes  that  on  his  return  thence  he  may  be  laiaed  to 
equestrian  rank.  His  wife  Claudia  is  described  as  of 
British  birth,  of  remarkable  beauty  and  wit,  and  the 
mother  of  a  Souriahing  family.  A  Latin  inscription 
found  in  1738  at  Chicheater  eonnecU  a  [Pudjena  with 
Britain  and  with  Che  Claudian  name.    It  is  aa  fol- 


Fae^imlle  of  the  Pudens  Inscription  at  Cblcbsstor. 

lows,  if  we  fill  out  the  usual  aU)reviationa :  "  [N}ep-  of  Pudentiana. 
tuDO  et  Minervae  templum  [pr]o  salute  domus  divi- 
nae  auctoritate  Tiberii  Claudii  [Co]gidubni  regis  le- 
gati  August!  in  Brit.,  [colIe]gium  fabrorum  et  qui  in 
eo  [a.sacris  sunt]  de  suo  dcdicaverunt,  donante  aream 
[Pndjente,  Pudentini  filio."  A  comer  of  the  stone  was 
broken  off,  and  the  letters  within  bradcets  have  been 
inserted  on  conjecture.  The  inscription  thus  commem- 
orates the  erection  of  a  temple  by  a  guild  of  carpenters, 
with  the  sanction  of  king  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidub- 
DOS,  the  site  being  the  gift  of  [Pud]ens,  the  son  of 
Pudentinna.  Cogidubnus  was  a  native  king,  appoint- 
ed and  supported  by  Rome  (Tacit.  Agt-icoia,  14).  He 
ragned  with  delegated  power  probably  from  A.D.  62 
to  A.D.  76.  If  he  bad  a  daughter,  she  would  inherit 
the  name  Claudia,  and  might,  perhaps  as  a  boatage,  be 
educated  at  Bome^   Another  link  secna  to  connect  the 


Bomanidng  Britons  of  that  time  with  CUodia  KiAn 
and  with  Christianity  (see  Musgrave,  quoted  by  Fatn> 
eiua,  Lta  Evamgdii,  p.  702).  The  wile  at  Auhu  Ptao- 
tius^  who  oommandcd  in  Britain  floa  A.I>.  48  to  AD: 
62,  waa  Pbmponia  Onecina,  and  tba  RmR  were  a  tawtk 
of  her  house.  She  waa  accused  at  Bone,  A.D.  67,  «■  ■ 
capital  charge  of  "  foreign  aaperstition ;"  was  aeqdtui, 
■nd  lived,  for  nearly  forty  yeara,  in  a  state  of  ausim 
and  nl^■aterionB  melancholy  (Tacit.  A  n.  xiii,  ti).  Wr 
know  from  the  £|HMle  to  the  Komans  (xri,  IS)  thai  tbc 
Kufl  were  well  lepreaented  among  the  Roman  Chris- 
tiana in  A.D.  66.  Modem  rcaeaicbea  amMig  the  Ctl- 
umbaria  at  Rome,  appropriated  to  membets  «f  the 
perial  household,  have  brought  to  light  an  ioaciqitim 
in  which  the  name  of  l*ud«ia  occurs  as  that  of  a  aa^ 
vant  or  Tiberius  or  Clandina  {Jommd  fff  Clamat  mi 
Sacnd  PKUtilogg,  iv,  76). 

In  certain  ancient  documents,  called  Act*  of  Ft*- 
tor,  it  ia  recorded  that  Pudena,  after  th«  death  «f  tit 
wife,dcrimd  that  his  borne  ahonld  be  conaccntcd  ai  • 
church,  and  that  thia  waa  done;  that  aubecqncntly.B 
his  daughters'  request,  a  baptisterr  waa  oooMnrKd 
there ;  that  these  daughters  gathered  together  iha 
slaves,  both  from  the  city  and  fiom  tfacir  coot  try  pa*. 
sessions,  and  gave  liberty  to  those  who  were  Chr^tisM 
and  exhorted  those  who  were  not  believers  in  lbs 
law  of  Chiist,  and  that  the  act  of  manumtaaian  wa  ccl- 
ebnted  in  the  ftffe  (church)  established  by  Pains; 
that  there,  also,  in  a  time  of  persecution,  Prazcdb  m&. 
Pudentiana  sheltered  those  who  througti  their  iasu«- 
mentality  had  become  believers;  and  that  aftcrwatdi 
when  the  latter,  and  her  brother  Novatna  aha,  m 
dead,  bis  property,  with  the  conaent  of  TimotheM,  pw- 
ed  into  the  hands  of  Praxedis,  by  whoae  rcqant  tk 
Herma,  or  hatha,  of  NovaUis,  which  an  dcacrtted  m 
ipacioua  and  no  longer  in  use,  were  oooaeoMcd  ai  ■ 
church,  in  the  name  of  Pudenliaiw,  Pitia  (biAcf  d 
the  Church  in  Kome,A.D.  189-165).  In  thia  pkna 
ia  further  reported,  Pina  alao  omiaecrated  a  baptiswv- 

Here,  nonovs,  sf- 
terw«rds,  who  i 
great  peiaem» 
araae,  nnabn  d 
Chfi«iaiiaw<ie«B» 
cealed  by  PnunA 
and  nouridied  viU 
food  and  with  tki 
word  of  God.  T* 
dens  and  hisdss^ 
tens  "  »  alss  ae- 
rated, were  basTii 
in  the  ccmeiayrf 
PriacilU,  on  thcVn 
Salaria.  Anann 
librariaa  of  tht  Vu- 
lcan in  the  9tk  rr*- 
tmr,  also  arnm  tt« 
Pius  dedicated  At 
fikeraM  of  }utmm 
■s  a  dinivh  ia  fc  4f 
The  same  fact  is  said  to  be  afirmH  if 
Daroasus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century.  Tto 
may  be  mere  repetitions.    The  Acts  of  Prutar  Imsm 
the  house  of  Pudens  in  the  Vicus  Patricius,  which  (v- 
responds  with  the  modem  Via  di  Sea.  Pudenaiana.  <* 
this  street  still  atands  a  choreh,  wbidi  ia  npumi  art) 
the  oldest  in  Rome.   It  is  named  Sta.  I'liih  imjaaa 
■8  supposetl  to  be  located  where  Podena  and  bis  fm^ 
once  dwelt.    The  text  ofthe  ^cfa  of  Pattvr  »  nach 
tied,  and  is  not  free  from  anacbronisnsL    The  A**- 
meiits  cannot  have  come  in  their  present  form,  or  f«as 
rather,  from  their  reputed  author,  or  from  tbe  U  w- 
tur)-.    Since  Tillemont's  learned  criti^sm,  Ibey  ba*v 
fallen  into  disrepute.    The  WrJUwHi^  writs  a  th* 
A  eta  Scutdorum  u  compelled  to  propoae  aksntiiB*  d 
tbe  text  without  authority,  and  to  sappsM  the  ram- 
cnoe  of  two  persons,  each  pafiMd^Puddn^  oos  either  tSa 
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grandfttfaw  or  th«  pateniBl  nndfl  of  ibe  other.  Nor 
does  uiytbiDg  [maerved  ia  the  interiur  the  present 
diuieh  of  PudoiUuia  cmjr  nt  back  deewrety  to  the 
flntgttientioiiaofBoinniCbiiMianB;  the oldtf  portHms 
of  the  ediftce,  however,  do  contain  mch  indications. 

One  of  the  pTieats  of  the  Church  of  St.  Pudentiaca 
etlended  a  Roman  aynod  in  the  yaa  499,  and  was  en- 
rolled aa  '^Prttbyter  TitvH  Pudeiitii"  (Presbyter  of  the 
Cbarcfa  of  Pndens).  The  building  waa  repaired  or  re- 
built under  Adrian  I  (A.IX  772-795) ;  but  portions  of 
an  <dder  atnictMi*  ranain.  Tlie  north  aiale  runs  badt 
mch  beyond  tbe  cIk^  and  its  apae.  In  its  side  to- 
wards the  chirir  time  is  a  slab  with  the  inscription 
Bitacivs  BPI800PV8.  Siricius  was  bishop  A.D.  391- 
896.  It  is  thoMght  that  at  this  time,  and  in  that  of 
Innocent  I  (402-^17),  an  old  ball,  or  basilica,  of  a  fami- 
ly mamkm  which  had  been  used  as  a  church,  and  was 
called  **  TituluB  Pttdentis,"  waa  taken  down,  and  a  new 
chnrdi  eonatnwted.  One  wall,  howerer,  was  left  stand- 
ing— the  one  at  the  end  of  tbe  north  aisle  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  choir.  It  is  now  the  outer  end  wall  of  tbe 
church.  This,  according  to  competent  judges,  is  a  con- 
BtructioD  of  the  Ist  centurr,  and  a  part  of  some  great 
palace.  Its  large  hall  windows  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished. Uade  in  the  lat  century,  they  are  now  filled 
up  with  brickwork  of  the  Sd.  At  tbia  time  the  hall 
aeena  to  hare  been  changed  for  some  purpose  distinct ' 
from  iu  primary  design.  The  present  church  stands 
in  the  original  hall  of  the  palace.  Probably  long  be- 
fore its  construction  the  hall  itself  was  a  place  ofaasem- 
bly  for  Christians  in  Korae.  There  are,  also,  some  sub- 
terranean chambers,  said  to  have  been  first  opened  in 
1865.  Hen  an  thne  long,  narrow,  vaulted  rooms,  now 
opening  into  each  other,  but  originally  aeparated  by 
Iwick  walla,  Tbe  walls  an  regarded  as  1st -century 
work;  bat  tbe  openings  which  throw  tc^ther  the  three 
chambers  were  evidently  made  subsequently,  and  ap- 
parently in  tbe  2d  century.  This  ib  indicated  by  the 
eonstmction  of  the  arches.  In  the  original  or  iBt-cen- 
tury  wall  may  still  be  seen  hot-air  flues^  such  as  be- 
long to  tkerma.  The  cutting  of  the  arches  would  have 
spelled  tbe  batha.  It  aeeared  an  admirable  amnge- 
Bscnt  fbr  the  meetings  of  a  Chrisltan  Chnrch  in  tnu^ 
low  timesL  The  combined  chambera  made  a  spacious 
room,  remote  from  tbe  street  and  below  iu  level.  Ita 
windows  were  apertures  in  the  clearetory,  and  opened 
into  an  inner  area.  Worship  could  be  conducted  with- 
out attracting  attention.  Tbe  testimony  of  tbe  walls 
and  the  toM^  and  the  aiehca  thus  aeeordB  with  the 
andent  tradition  that  tbe  disused  hatha  of  Novatns,  the 
son  <^  Pndens,  were  dedicated  about  the  middle  of  tbe 
3d  century  as  a  Christian  church.  It  is  thought  that 
in  still  another  room  of  this  subterrsnean  portion  of  the 
traditional  mansion  of  Pudens  there  was  once  a  bap- 
tistny.  Tradition  may  present  another  point  of  con- 
tact with  these  baths.  Iu  JuBtin  Martyr's  examination 
by  the  pnefeet  of  Rome  (about  A.D.  l&S),  the  following 
i&logae  is  reported : 

"Prt^etL  Where  doynn  assembler 

-Jtutin.  Where  each  une  chooces  and  can. .  . .  The 
Ood  of  tbe  ChristlaoB  la  not  circnmscribed  by  place,  bat, 
belDff  Invisible,  fills  heaven  and  earth,  and  everywhere  Is 
wonnlpped  and  glnrlfled  bj  the  fsiihhl. 

"Pn^/tet.  Say,  whera  do  ym  SMeroble,  or  Into  what 
place  do  yoQ  ctdlact  yonr  disciples  F 

"Jv$Hi%.  I  dwell  nbnva  one  Hnrlln's,  at  the  TfmUim 
Bath. ...  I  know  of  uo  other  meetlos  than  hla. 

"/Vi^^et  Are  yon  not,  then,  a  Chrwtlanf 

"JtiMn.  Tm,  I  an  a  ChrbUan." 

In  the  Roman  tradition,  tbe  bouse  of  Pudens  was  tbe 
place  where  Christians  coming  to  Rome  were  freely  en- 
tertained ;  and  in  the  baths  of  Novatus  or  Timotbeoa 
were  held,  in  JusUn'a  time.  Christian  assemUieB. 

On  tb«  Via  Salaria  b  a  eenwtttry  called  after  Piia- 
eilla,  tbe  tmditiooal  mother  of  Pndens,  which  beais  nn- 
nriatakable  signs  of  having  been  used  by  persons  of 
wesltb  and  standing  belonging  to  the  earliest  genera- 
>lom  of  Roman  Ch^tn^  Tlieae  evidences  are  suA- 
dnily  indicatad  in  Nortbeota  and  Bruwnlow^  Roma 


Sotterwftea,  and  need  not  here  be  spedSed.  It  may  he 
added,  however,  that,  in  the  lower  story  of  this  cata- 
comb^ imprints  have  been  found  of  the  seal  (rf'a  pvdbw 
mux  upon  the  cement  which  doaes  a  locnlus  or  grave 
(De  RoKri,  Tmagei  de  la  T.  S.  Fjerye  cAowws  dmu  h$ 
Catacontbei  de  Rome  [Rome,  1868],  p.  17).  The  cogno- 
men suiu  exactly  the  tradition  that  tbe  Pudens  family 
bdonged  to  the  gene  Comdia  (Cornelius  SuUa  being 
the  first  who  took  the  surname  Felix),  and  the  further 
nnifbtm  tradition  that  this  cemetery  waa  tbdr  burial- 
phKe.  The  trodklona  an  thus  confirmed  whieb  npre- 
sent  a  Pudens  family  of  wealth  and  distinction  to  have 
been  very  early  connected  with  the  Christian  Church 
in  Some.  They  increase  so  for  the  coincidenoes  in  fa- 
vor of  tbe  identity  of  Martial's  friends  with  the  Pudens 
and  Claudia  of  Paul's  Epistle.  Tbe  resemblance  is  one 
of  family  distinction,  as  well  as  of  name,  time,  and  place. 
See  The  IIomu  ofPvdat*  m  Rome:  a  Lecture  dtlitertd 
to  the  So^  ArdMohgieal  IiuUtule,  June  %  1871,  by 
John  Henry  Parker,  CIL,  F.8JL,  ct&t  reprinted  fkom 
the  Ankemlogiced  JountaL 

On  the  whole,  although  the  identity  of  St.  Paul's  Pu- 
dens with  any  legendar}-  or  heathen  namesake  is  not  abso- 
lutely proved,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  bdiere  that  these  facts 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  friend  of  Paul  and 
Timothy.  The  identity  is  favored  by  Alford,  Conylieare 
andHowson,aDdotherB.  OtjedionBtothedeUiburtlic 
story  do  not  seem  to  be  insuperable.  Tbe  difficulty  is 
that  so  much  is  pure  conjecture.  In  the  AcU  of  Potior, 
the  wife  of  Pudens,  and  mother  of  his  chihlrcn,  is  named 
Savinilla.  The  Welsh  legends  are  said  to  affirm  Pudens's 
marriage  with  Gladys,  the  daughter  or  niece  ofCaracta- 
CUB.  The  facta  and  aigumenia  are  treated  at  great  length 
in  a  pamphlet  enUtled  CUt^ia  awiPvdau^y  archdea- 
con Williams  (LUndovery,  1848),  p.  68 ;  and  more  briefly 
by  dean  Alford,  Greek  Ttetamnt  (ed.  18&6),  iit,  104;  and 
by  Conybeare  and  HowstHt,  L^e  of  St.  Paul  (ed.  1668), 
ii,694;  also  by  Lewin,j9{./^aii^ii,892  sq.  They  are  in- 
geniously woven  into  a  plearing  romance  by  a  writer  in 
the  QKorterfy  Review,  xcvii,  tOO-lOS.  See  Prof.  Smyth 
in  the  BMioth.  Sacra,  1876,  p.  174  sq. ;  also  Usher,  Eed. 
Brit.  Antiqnitatee,  §  8,  and  SUuingfleet,  A  nti^i/iet. 

PndentUlw.  St.  Among  the  Roman  fiuniliea 
who,  in  tbe  2d  centniy,  eminaced  the  Christian  foith, 
one  (/the  moot  distinguished  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  the  senator  Pudens,  his  mother  PrisciUa,  and  his 
daughterB  Pudentiana  and  Praxedis.  Pudens  is  fre- 
quently all^^  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  there  is  really  a  Pudens  named  in 
the  second  letter  to  Timothy;  but  this  Pudens  seems 
not  to  be  identical  with  tbe  father  of  Pudentiana  and 
Praxedis.  According  to  the  Bollandisis,  our  Pudens 
was  converted  by  pope  Pius  I,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  tbe 
new  convert  had  bis  house  transformed  into  a  church. 
He  taught  his  two  daughters  the  doctrines  and  all  good 
works  of  Christianity,  in  which  they  soon  disUngnished 
tbemadves,  converting  to  their  new  faith,  with  the  aa- 
sisunce  of  the  pope,  who  used  lo  say  nuus  in  the  now 
consecratMl  building,  not  tnily  the  memben  of  their 
family  and  inmatea  of  thdr  house,  but  a  large  nnrober 
of  other  pagans.  We  do  not  know  when  Ptutms  and 
his  holy  daughters  died.  Pudentiana,  aa  well  as  Prax^ 
dis,  had  churches  in  Rome  in  the  earliest  times.  See 
the  Bollandists  oo  Hay  19,  where  a  learned  commenta- 
ry is  given  about  Pudens  and  his  two  daughters,  with 
the  documents  relating  to  them.   See  Pudkns. 

X*adioitin  a  personification  of  tnodesty, 

was  worahipped  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  At  Ath- 
ens an  altar  was  dedicated  to  her  (Pausan.  i,  17,  §  1). 
At  Rome  two  sanetuariea  were  dedicated  to  her,  one 
under  the  name  of  Ptidie&ia  patrida,  and  the  otbef 
under  that  of  Pudieitia  pMtia.  The  former  was  in  th« 
Forum  Boarium,  near  the  temple  of  Hercules.  When 
tbe  patrician  Virginia  was  driven  '■'9f^Miii^9Q*f^<7 
1^  the  other  patrician  wonRiai^itedduaMN^M^i^^ 
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the  plebeiao  consul  L.  VoIumni«^  Bhe  built  a  »epa- 
rate  wnctuary  lo  Pudicilia  pifbein  in  the  Vicus  Ixin- 
goR  (Liw,  X,  23;  F«nu«,  p.  242,  ed.  Muller).  No 
woman  who  had  married  twice  was  allowed  to  touch 
her  BUtue;  and  Pudicitia,  muieover,  waa  oonwdered 
by  to  ma  to  be  the  aame  as  Forruna  Mulielwi*.  She 
H  represented  in  works  of  art  as  a  matron  in  mod- 
est ttUre.  Sea  Hirt,  MylhoL  BiUkt-b.  p.  114,  tab. 
18. 

Pner  natUS  in  Betllleliem.  Thisjoyons  Christ- 
mas hymn,  which  belongs  to  the  14th  century,  or  a 
beautiM  atmplkity,  and  absorbing  easily  so  much  the- 
ology in  its  poetry,  continued  long  a  great  favorite  in 
the  Lu  the  ran  churches  of  Germany,  well-nigh  to  this 
day.  The  original  is  given  by  Daniel,  T/utaum;  i, 
334 ;  Trench,  Sacnd  Latin  Po^ry,  p.  97 ;  Simrock, 
Laiide*  Sion,  p.  42 ;  Kdnigsfeld,  llymnen,  ii,  804.  Eng- 
lish translations  are  given  in  Lyra  MtsMtiaiiea,  p.  88; 
CkrUtian  L^fe  i»  Song,  p.  173;  SchafT,  Chrut  m  Sony, 
p.  60.  German  translations  are  given  by  Simmck  and 
KdnigsTeld,  and  especially  by  Uoffmann  von  Fallende- 
ben  in  bis  Getduckie  da  daiitcA.  Kirdtaiiiedrt,  p.  IMO  sq. 
See  also  Trench,  Daniel,  and  especially  Waekemagel, 
who,  in  his  Dot  daOadu  Kirdunlied,  i,  198-200,  gives 
ten  forma  of  this  hynm.   (B.  P.) 

PnJfri  (boyt),  a  name  often  given  in  the  Latin  Church 
to  catechumens  (q.  v.).  They  were  also  called  Audi- 
tnlft  Inc^ntntei,  Xovilii,  Hudet,  Ttronet. 

Pndrln  Simllea  (IOk  boyt)  is  a  sect  of  Anabaptists 
mentioned  by  BuUinger  in  his  treatise  on  Anabaptism 
(q.  v.).  They  practiced  childish  triclu,  under  the  no- 
tioQ  that  this  was  being  childlike,  as  required  by  the 
Gospel  precept  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by  becoming  as  a  little  child.  Heuce  they  would  ride 
upon  sticks  and  hobby-horses,  and  take  off  their  clothes 
that  they  might  practice  the  innocence  of  chiklbood; 
ending,  of  course,  in  extremely  immoral  excesses. 

Puffsr,  Itaao,  a  well-known  pioneer  preacher  of 
American  Methodism,  was  bom  in  Westminster  County, 
Haas.,  in  June,  1784.  As  a  boy  he  came  with  his  par- 
ents to  Central  Mew  York.  At  fifteen  he  was  converted. 
Ten  years  later  he  joined  the  New  York  Conference  as 
a  travelling  preacher,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Otsego 
Circuit,  then  a  hr-reaching  territory,  which  in  the  f(4- 
lowing  year  was  incorporated  in  the  Genesee  Confer- 
ence. That  conference  was  then  ma<le  to  cover  not 
only  much  of  Northern  and  Western  New  York,  but 
also  the  Upper  and  Lower  Canadas.  In  this  large  field 
Puffer  labored  for  full  forty  years  with  remarkable  per- 
severance, and  had  the  {Measure  of  seeing  the  most  won- 
derful results  that  ever  crowned  the  labor  of  any  Meth- 
odist preacher.  Though  bis  eariy  advantages  must 
have  been  inconsiderable,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
oseful,  it  might  almost  be  said  one  of  the  most  popular, 
preachers  of  his  time.  His  great  strength  lay  in  the 
ease  and  skill  with  which  he  quoted  the  Scriptures. 
The  Bible  waa  the  one  book  he  knae,  and  he  used  it 
with  most  marveUoua  power  and  success.  He  waa  tiie 
sturdy  opponent  of  Calvinism  and  Universaltim,  and 
combated  them  with  such  vigor  that  he  was  regarded 
as  a  worthy  Ibeman  for  the  best  advocates  of  those  forms 
of  Christian  dogma.  After  his  superannuation  in  1843 
the  venerable  preacher  contented  himself  with  visiting 
his  former  charges,  until,  in  1848,  he  was  attracted 
West,  and  lived  chiefly  in  Wisctwsin  and  niinois.  New 
amociations,  new  scenes,  and  new  calls  to  moral  combat 
bad  a  reinvigorating  influence,  and  be  again  became  ac- 
tive until  1853,  when  he  suditenly  died  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. Puffer  was  of  a  large,  muscular  frame,  and  made 
therefore  a  striking  appearance  in  public.  He  also  at- 
tracted, aside  from  his  religious  eamesUiess,  by  a  line 
musical  voice.  He  waa  an  honest,  devoted,  childlike 
Christian,  and  blessed  his  generation  by  bis  life  and  his 
works.  See  ilemoir  nftke  ltrv.B.G.Padiiodttp.6il 
sq.;  Conable,  But.  of  the  Geme§ee  Confemtee,  ch.  i,  §  7; 
cb.ii,Sft. 


Puffer,  John  M.,  a  mbister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Ricbford,  Jan.  29,  ISSa. 
From  a  child  he  was  noticeably  correct  in  hia  habits 
and  thus  well  fitted  for  a  life  of  sdf-rdianoe.  Hia 
mother  died  when  he  was  about  ux  years  of  asd 
hia  educational  opportunities  were  limited  to  the  diauiet 
school  and  a  few  terms  at  the  academy.  He  was  cun- 
verted  in  1852,  and  united  with  the  Metbodisla.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1856.  The  foUowioj;  ytxr  be 
entered  the  Troy  Conference,  and  filled  the  fullowine 
appoiatmenu:  Johnson  and  Hyde  Park,  under  the  |h»> 
siding  elder;  Essex,  Hilton,  and  Pittsfurd,  one  year 
each ;  Essex,  N,  Y.,  two  years.  By  a  change  of  confer- 
ence boundaries  he  went  into  Teiraont  Conrer«i»oe  im 
1862,  and  was  stationed  at  (irand  Isle  two  yean ;  at  Su 
Alban's  Bay,  one  year;  at  Highgate,  Waterbiiry  Ceoire, 
Randolph,  and  Chelsea,  two  years  each ;  and  at  Barre. 
hia  last  appointment,  which  he  BeT\-ed  only  the  fractioei 
of  a  year,  when  called  from  toil  to  reward.  He  died 
Jan.  7, 1874.  Puffer  labored  with  great  acceptance.  Bid 
almost  literally  "ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live."  His 
last  sermon  was  upon  a  funeral  occarion,  while  ill  hn»- 
self,  on  the  text,  "If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  agaio?' 
—Cvn/erenoe  Mamta,  1874,  p.  96. 

Pnlfor.  Reuben,  D.D.,  an  American  divine  of 
note,  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  Hass.,  in  1766,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Har\'ard  Collie,  class  of  17T8.  He  then 
studied  divinity,  and  became  pastor  of  a  (xvnpregaikwia] 
church  in  Bolton  (aflerwanls  called  Berlin),  Haas.  Be 
held  this  phwe  until  his  death,  in  1829.  He  pnUiabcd : 
EUetitm  Sermom  (1808)  i—Dt^teim  Lecture  w  Hamrd 
I  CiMegei\m«i-.— (^mMm  Sermom  Two  Ser- 

moM(18g6);  and  some  secular  addresses.  See  %ir^n^ 
Amtait  t^tlu  Amtr.  Pulp^,  ii,  206  aq. 

Pnget,  PiBmiB,  called  the  Uicfaad  Angdo  of  Fnue^ 
on  account  of  his  abiUty  in  painting  and  arcliicrctwc, 
as  well  as  in  sculpture,  and  pierfaapa  also  on  aeoouat 
a  kindred  enthuNasm  and  dedrion  of  character,  was 
bom  in  1622  at  UareeiUes,  where  his  father  practiced  as 
an  arehitecc  and  sculptor.  It  was  from  him  that  be  re> 
ceived  his  first  instructions  in  art,  after  which  he  waa 
placed  under  a  shipirright,  or  bnildcr  of  galley k.  to  lean 
to  carve  the  omamenta  used  in  these  veseda,  IMi^rtsstcd 
with  the  drudgery  of  such  workmanship,  be  aet  out  for 
Italy,  and  passed  a  coiiNderable  time  at  Florence,  vrbci* 
he  pursued  his  studies  as  a  sculptor  with  great  auixesfc 
He  next  repaired  to  Home,  whither  be  was  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  Pietro  de  Cortcma.  He  becaaoe  the  p«pO 
of  that  artist,  bat  made  sueh  progress  that  he  accompa- 
nied him  to  Florence  as  asristant  to  paint  the  *-*i1ingi 
of  the  Pitti  palao&  He  suddenly  resolved  upon  retum- 
iiig  to  France,  when  only  twenty-one.  Bui,  comnt*- 
aioned  to  design  a  vessel  of  extraordinary  magniAceiics, 
Puget  proceeded  a  second  time  to  Kome,  and  there  ^wnt 
between  five  and  six  years :  what  an«rwards  beram 
of  his  valuable  collection  of  drawings  is  XMt  known. 
On  his  second  return  from  Italy  he  painted ;  but  ex- 
ccasiTe  applicaUon  so  serktusly  aficted  his  health  that 
he  confined  htmadf  theneefbrth  to  archhcetaie  and 
sculpture.  His  talents  met  with  employment  at  Too- 
lon  and  Marseilles,  and  for  the  latter  city  he  prcjccted 
many  embellishments,  which  established  hia  rvputataai 
as  an  architect ;  and  he  further  gave  proof  of  great  skill 
in  engineering  by  different  ingenious  machines  and  in- 
ventions. He  was  sent  hy  Fouqnet  to  Genoa  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  marble  for  some  of  the  works  pm- 
posed  to  be  executed  at  Marseillea;  but  that  minister 
being  shortly  afterwards  disgraced,  instead  of  returning 
home,  Puget  preferred  remaining  at  Genoa,  where  be 
protluced  some  of  his  most  noted  ineces  of  sculpture, 
the  two  statues  of  St.  StbaiUm  and  St.  <4st6roMa«,  and 
the  grand  bas-relief  of  the  Amtmftiom,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Albeigo  de'  Poveri,  besides  various  architectural 
ornaments  At  length  be  was  recalled  by  CuRiert;  who 
obtained  for  him  a  penrion  of  1300  emwn^  in  eooae. 
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aioL  That  the  pstronage  of  the  one  and  th«  recom- 
DModatioa  of  the  other  were  not  diacredited  is  proved 
by  hia  two  celebrated  perfonnancefl  st  VersuUes,  tb« 
JiUo  of  Crotona  and  the  group  of  Perteu*  and  Awirom- 
eda,  the  former  of  which  is  gcDeially  reckoned  the  ehrf- 
Dt  bis  ehispl,  and  a  work  that  will  bear  mmpar- 
ison  with  th«  antique.  HfldiedatManeiUes,wb«rebe 
■pent  bis  last  days,  De&  S,  X^IH^En^.  CyAip.  a.  v.; 
Lennr,  JViuee  dea  MotamtKU  Utaifait,  a,  v.;  Hoefer, 
A'oKir.  Bk^  Giairale,  a.  v. 

PogilUito  is  a  nama  for  the  reed  of  gold  ot  rilver, 
or  ivory,  used  for  drinking  from  the  chitiin  (q.  v.). 

Pugiu,  AvousTus  NoBTHMORK  Wklby,  one  of  the 
most  diatinguiihed  of  modem  ecdeuastical  architects, 
was  the  son  of  a  French  gentleman  who  fled  to  England 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  bom  in  IHll, 
and  commenced  his  professional  career  as  a  scene-painter 
and  decorator  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Coveot  Garden, 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  decoration  in  funiiture,  etc. 
Joining  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  determined 
thenceforth  to  devote  bis  best  ene^es  to  ccdesiology, 
and  during  the  few  years  that  he  lived  to  practice  his 
profettiion  he  was  caUed  upon  to  erect  a  la^er  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  chapels,  convents,  and 
schools  than  has  probably  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Eng- 
lishman since  the  Reformation.  The  fullowing  list  in- 
cludes hia  chief  works :  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Ma- 
rie at  Derby,  one  of  his  earlier  and  more  pleasing  works; 
St.  Chad's,  Birmingham;  three  churches  at  Liverpool; 
St.  Wilfrcd'a,  Manchester;  church  and  convent  at  Edge- 
bill  ;  chutchea  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Reading,  Kentl- 
worth,  Stockton  -on  -  Tees,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Pres- 
ton, Keigbtley,  Rugby,  Northampton,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Bre  wood,  Woolwich,  Hammersmith,  Fulham,  Pontefract, 
St.  Edward's  near  Ware,  Buckingham,  and  Si.  Wilfred 
near  Alton ;  a  church,  and  a  convent  and  chapel,  at  Not- 
tingham ;  convents  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  London, 
Btrmiogham,  and  Liverpool ;  a  priory  at  Downride,  near 
Bath;  cuUeges  at  RadcUfie  and  Rugby;  improvements 
at  Maynogth;  and  cathedrals,  with  schools  and  priests' 
houses  attached,  st  St.  George's  (South wark),  Killamey, 
and  Enniscorthy.  To  these  must  be  added  the  exten- 
sive and  costly  works  executed  for  hia  great  patron,  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  consisting,  beudea  the  altetatioaa 
made  in  the  mannon,  of  a  church,  school-house,  and 
monastery  at  Alton  Towen;  and  a  ehun^  at  Cheadle, 
which  has  the  most  s|^endid  interior  of  any  of  hts 
chorchea.  The  very  pretty  gateway  to  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  is  one  of  the  very  few  works  executed  by 
bim  fur  any  Protestant  body ;  indeed,  he  is  said  to  tiave 
refused  to  accept  any  commissions  for  Protestant  places 
of  worahip.  The  liat  of  works  given  above  would  in 
truth  aeen  to  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust 
the  time  and  energies  of  a  man  who  ceased  laboring  at 
the  age  of  forty;  yet  be  was  chiefly  employed  during 
hh)  last  years  in  designing  and  superintending  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  which  prob- 
ably owes  its  somewhat  extravsganlly  medinval  and 
ecclesiastical  character  to  Pugin'a  idiosyncrasies.  But, 
beatdea  the  pracUce  of  hia  proftanun,  he  found  time  to 
add  to  tta  literature  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  his 
Cimtra^t: — a  treatise  on  the  Trut  PrincipleM  of  Poiated 
or  Chririian  ArchUechtre  (1841): — An  Apology  /or  the 
Revivat  of  Chriitian  A  rtAitecture  (1848) a  Ghuary 
of  IStxle$iattical  Ornament  (1844) a  treatise  on  Florv- 
ated  Omaiwntt  (1849):  —  and  a  treatise  on  Chancel 
Scrtau  (1851).  As  he  advanced  in  life  hia  religious 
feelinga  took  more  and  otore  enUre  possession  of  him. 
In  1850  be  wrote  and  publisbed  An  Addrt$$  totieln- 
kabilatlt  of  Ramiffatt:  —  An  Earnat  Appeat/or  the 
Jierimd  of  the  Anaettl  Plain  Song:— The  Promt  8taU 
of  Public  Worthy  amwtig  the  Roman  Catholict;  and 
other  pamphlets  of  a  religions  character.  At  Iragth, 
overtasked  with  all  this  excessive  labor  and  excitement, 
hia  intellect  began  to  give  way,  and  in  his  fortieth  year 
hewMicnMTedtoaluiutieaflylnm.  For  a  brief  qiBce 


his  mental  powers  were  so  far  festond  that  it  be- 
came practicable  for  him  to  return  to  his  home  at 
Ramsgate ;  but  he  expired  there  Sept  14,  1852,  three 
days  after  his  retuni.  He  was  buned  in  a  vault  of 
his  own  church  of  St.  Augu»tine,  which  he  had  built 
on  bis  estates.  Pugin  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
industry  and  energy,  and  he  possessed  a  very  unusual 
amount  of  knowledge  and  great  ability.  He  attempt- 
ed, however,  too  many  things,  and  he  worked  too 
much  and  too  fast  to  produce  many  great  works,  even 
had  he  been  a  man  of  original  power.  In  truth,  liia 
was  not  a  creative  mind,  and  he  lacked  comprehensive 
thought. 

Pu'hlta  (Heb.  only  as  a  collective,  and  with  the 
art.  hap-Pulhi',  ^niDH,  patronymic  frum  some  unknown 
primitive;  Sept.  'H^t^fr'v  v.  r.  Mi^t^in;  Vulg.  Apkn- 
lAet),  a  designation  of  ihe  second  named  of  the  "  fami- 
lies of  Kirjath-jearim"  descended  from  Shobel  (1  Chion. 
ii,  68).  I'here  is  a  Jewish  tradition,  embodied  ui  the 
Targom  of  R.  Joseph,  that  these  faniliea  of  Kiijath- 
jearim  were  the  sons  of  Moaes  whom  Zipporah  bare 
him,  and  that  from  them  were  descended  the  disciples 
of  the  prophets  of  Zorab  and  Eshtaol" 

Pal,  the  name  of  a  fraternity,  partly  religions,  in 
honor  of  St.  Mar>*,  and  partly  literary,  esuUished  in 
Picardy  and  Normandy,  and  translated  to  EiigUnd 
about  the  b^inning  of  Ihe  14th  century,  deriving  ita 
name  from  the  Virgin  of  the  Cathedral  of  La  Puy,  to 
which  pilgrims  greatly  resorted.  They  yeariy  elected 
a  prince,  who  was  ciowiied  with  gariands  or  cirdeta, 
like  those  still  used  on  certain  occasions  by  the  city 
companies;  the  loving  cup  was  gayly  passed  at  the 
election,  and  the  author  of  the  best  ballad  royal  was 
also  crowned.  They  had  a  chaplain  -  prieet  to  sing 
masses,  maintained  a  grand  feast  annually,  and  kept  a 
common  hutch  for  the  contributions  of  the  brotherhood, 
lliete  was  a  chapel  of  St.  Haiy  dbPui  at  Wcatminslcr. 
No  woman  was  admitted  at  their  meetings.  Perhaps 
Pvitt,  another  form,  mi^  allude  to  the  Song  of  Sofomon 

Pftk.   See  Paint. 

Pul  (Heb.  id.  ^>4B  [for  derivation,  see  bekiw]),  ibe 
tuune  of  a  people  and  of  a  man. 

1.  <Sept.  V.  r.  *ova ;  Vulg.  AJHea.)  A  oountry 
or  people  located  at  a  great  distance  from  Judea,  and 
named  once  (Isa.  Ixvi,  19)  between  Tarshish  and  Lud : 
"The  nations  (D7isn),  [to]  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud, 
that  draw  the  bow,  [to]  Tubal  and  Javan,  [to]  the 
isles  afar  off,"  Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  some  others  sup- 
pose that  the  true  reading  is  Pul,  which  is  else- 
where joined  with  Lud  (Kjiek.  xxvii,  10;  Jer.  xlvi,  3; 
A.  y. "  Libyans");  and  which  is  sometimes  rendered  in 
the  Sept.  4«t>j  (ticn.  x,  6 ;  1  Chron.  i,  8),  Ihe  same  furm 
which  occurs  here  in  that  version;  for  this,  howe\*er, 
there  is  no  HS.  authority,  and  we  are  therefore  bound 
to  receive  the  Uasoretic  reatUng  as  correct.  Geseniut 
observes  (Tftefour.  s.  v.  that  WYA  could  be  easily 
changed  tu  40VA  by  the  error  of  a  copyist.  See  Pnvi. 
If  a  Mizraite  Lud  (q.v.)  be  intended  in  this  connecUon, 
Pul  may  be  African,  It  has  acconlingly  been  compared 
by  Bochart  (PhaUg,  \v,  26)  and  Michaelis  {Spicikg. 
t,  256 ;  ii,  1 14)  with  the  island  PhUa,  called  in  Coptic 
Ptlak,  Piiak,  PHaki;  the  hieroglyphic  name  being 
Kflek,  P-etUk,  or  Eelekt  (Quatrcm^re,  Mhnoire  $ur 
^^pt^  h  887  aq.).  This  isUnd  was  inhalnted  Jointly 
by  Egypttsns  and  Ethioinans  (Strabo,  xvii,  818;  Diod. 
Sic  i, 22;  Hiny,v,  10;  Ptolemy, iv, 6, 74;  corop. Mannert, 
X,  i,  235  sq.),  and  Bocbart  supposes  the  name  to  be,  like 
Elephantine,  derived  fimm  a  word  meaning  elephant 
(it^^D).  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  otbel 
names  here  mentioned  are  those  of  great  countries,  while 
Phihe  is  a  very  small  isbind.  Issiah  would  scarcelv 
speak  of  the  Jewirit  people  being  driven,  to  it.  It  s«eros 
much  more  probable  that  Pi^|^^H^4e90@94^ 
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tanc  province  or  Africa ;  and  perhaps  the  suggestion  of 
Gesenius  (7'AMnur,p.  1094)  may  be  right,  that  we  have 
a  vestige  of  the  old  name  in  the  word  HoXa  which  ap- 
peals on  inscripcioiu  (ChampoUioo,  Graamain,  p.  159). 
Hitzig  {Grabickrift  da  Dariia,  p.  71)  finds  a  Phnl  not 
far  from  Punicus.  This  only  adds  to  the  uncertainty. 
See  Egypt, 

2.  (Sept.  ««uX  r.  r.  *ov\&,  «ova,  ^aXwy,  4aXwc; 
Vulg,  Phut.)  A  king  of  Assyria,  snd  the  fim  of  these 
monarcbs  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (2  Kings  xv, 
19,  20;  1  Chron.  y,  26).  Henahera,  having  suoceeded 
in  mountiDg  the  tbRuie  of  Israel,  proceeded  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  whole  territory  belonging  to  that 
kingdom.  Setting  forth  from  Tirzah,  he  attacked  anil 
took  by  storm  Tiphsah.  or  Thspsacus,  on  the  Euphrates, 
which  had  once  more  been  made  a  border  town  of  Israel 
by  the  cooquesu  of  Jeroboam  II,  whose  victorious  career 
had  restored  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  land  in  that 
direction  as  tbey  had  been  in  the  dars  of  Solomon  (2 
Kings  XV,  16;  xiv,  26,  28;  1  Kings  iv,  24).  He  ap- 
pears  to  have  thus  drawn  on  himself  the  noiace  of  Pul, 
B.C.  769.  Menahem  is  thought  by  some  to  have  io- 
beriled  a  kingdom  which  was  already  included  among 
the  dqwndencies  of  Assyria;  for  as  early  as  B.C.  880 
Jehu  gave  tribute  to  Sbalmaneser,  according  to  the  in- 
scription on  the  black  obelisk  [see  Shalhamkskk]; 
and  if  Juda«  was,  as  it  seems  to  have  been,  a  regular 
tributary  Dnm  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Amaziah 
(B.a  887),  Samaria,  which  lay  between  Judsa  and  As- 
syria, can  scarcely  have  be«i  independent.  Under  the 
Assyrian  system  the  monarchs  of  tributary  kingdoms, 
on  ascending  the  throne,  applied  fur  ^  confirmation  in 
their  kingdoms"  to  the  lord  paramount,  and  only  be- 
came established  on  receiving  iL  We  may  ftatber  from 
2  Kings  XV,  19,  20  that  Henabem  neglected  to  make 
any  such  application  to  his  liege  lord^  Pul — a  neglect 
which  would  have  been  legaided  as  a  plain  act  of  rebell- 
ion. Possibly,  in  the  campaign  against  Tiphsah,  we 
must  regard  Menahem  as  having  attacked  the  Asq-rians, 
and  deprived  them  for  awhile  of  their  domlniim  west  of 
the  Euphrates.  However  this  msy  have  been,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Pul  looked  upon  Henabem  as  an  enemy.  He 
consequently  marched  an  army  into  Palestine  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  his  tex-olt,  when  MeiMbem  hast- 
ened to  make  his  submission,  and  having  collected  by 
means  of  a  polUtax  the  large  sum  of  a  thousand  (alenu 
of  gold,  he  paid  it  over  to  the  Assyrian  moturch,  who 
consented  thereupon  to  "ctmfina"  him  as  kiug.  See 
Uesahbh. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  what  Assyrian 
king  ia  referred  to  under  the  name  PuL  He  must  have 
ruled  over  Assyria  as  the  immediau  predecessor  of  Tig- 
lath-pileser  II,  fbr  this  latter  monarch,  according  to  Sir 

H.  Rswlinson  (A  fhentetm,  No.  1798),  is  recorded  have 
received  tribute  in  his  eighth  year  from  Menahem, 
whose  reign  occupied  only  ten  years.    For  some  time 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson  identified  him  with  a  king  whose 
cuneiform  name  he  has  variously  represented  as  Iva- 
bah,  Vnl-bui,  and  Fama-tala-JtAtit  (Oppett,  Htt-WA- 
tkua),  and  who  reckoned  among  the  countries  tribuUry 
to  himself  that  of  Khumri  or  Samaria  (Rawlinson,  Jft' 
rodoha,  i,  467).    [Smith  revives  this  theory  {Agtyrian 
Epom/m  Canon,  p.  187)  of  the  identity  of  Pul  with  Vul- 
ttirari  (ss  he  reads  the  name),  who,  according  to  his 
dates,  invsded  Dsmsscos  in  RC  778.]   This  identifica- 
tion, however,  Bawlinson  gsve  up  on  ascertaining  that 
the  lately  deciphered  Asayrian  canon  interposed  the 
reigns  of  three  kings,  oomp^ng  thirty^even  years,  in 
addition  to  a  prohible  interregnum  of  two  or  three 
years  between  this  king  and  Tighith-pileser  (A  thenatim,  i 
No.  1805).    Subsequently  he  suggested  that  one  and  the 
same  individual  is  denoted  by  the  names  Pul  and  Tig-  < 
lath-pilcser  in  the  sacred  narrative.    His  chief  argu-  i 
ment  for  this  is  that  in  1  Chron.  v,  26  the  same  event  1 
— namefy,  the  deportation  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jor-  i 
dan— is  attributed  to  the  two  kings  associated  together  i 
as  if  they  wen  one  and  the  eame  individual  iAIhtnmm,  \ ' 


'  No.  1869).    But,  as  already  remarked  by  WiDer(Andk 
t  ii,  269),  the  passage  in  1  Chron.  does  not  necttearily  » 
■  cribe  to  the  two  kings  the  accom|dishment  of  the  mw 
.  measure.    Pul  is  mentioned  in  it  as  the  first  AMvrin 
;  king  who  came  into  collision  with  the  lanelitci^  aod 
thus  prepared  the  way  fiw  the  BBbaeqncnt  dcptttuian 
of  tbe  tttan^ordanie  tribei.   But  UiaC  thia  ncaam  ■ 
attributed  solely  to  11^h*pileaer,  as  in  8  Kinga  xx, 
29,  is  maniriBMi  from  the  uae  of  the  ringnkr  tbs^y.  Dc 
Julius  Oppert,  who  accepts  the  account  of  Cle^^  aad 
takee  U  to  refer  to  the  subversion  of  the  first  Aa^rw 
empire,  supposes  Pul  to  be  the  Babyloniaa  Btkay. 
The  eminent  Assyrinlogist  Dr.  Hincfcs'  maintains  that 
"  Pul  became  king  of  Babylon,  holding  Atsvria  in  siOv 
jecrioo,  in  787  KC    Tiglath-pileser  revolted  Inm  faua 
and  eslabUahed  an  independent  kingdom  of  Aaarria  in 
768  aC"  MfAnMBHM,  No.  1810).    Tbe  main  dlftRnce 
between  this  view  and  that  of  Dr.  Oppert  is  that  Dr. 
Hincks  supposes  a  consideraUe  interval  to  faav^  elapsed 
between  Belesys,  the  conquerororNineveb,aiid  Put  It 
certainly  appears  the  most  plausible  O|»nioo ;  and  ii 
seems  safest  to  acquiesce  in  it  until  further  diacormts 
of  cuneiform  students  lead  to  a  more  exact  determina- 
tion.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptural  cbnnolo 
gy,  and  it  foils  in  with  what  we  can  glnn  of  Aseyriaa 
history  fVom  classical  and  rooniunental  souice^  Tbew- 
count  of  Cterias,  as  found  in  Diodoms  ^mlua  (^Bitf.  n), 
though  rejected  by  Sir  H.  Rswlinson  and  his  foQowen 
(comp.  Prof.  RawlinBon,  A  we.  J/ob.  ii,  621),  has  naartA 
the  support  of  many  eminent  modem  critics.    It  has 
been  shown  to  be  reconcilable  with  the  narrative  of  Ut~ 
rodotuB  (Hitl.  i,  102,  106),  which  conUina  indmatioM 
that  there  had  been  a  subversal  ftt  tht  Amyrimn  eMpm 
prior  to  its  final  overthrow  alluded  to  by  that  blHocim 
(see  Winer,  Reahe.  i,  104).    It  is  admitted  that  tbe  As- 
syrian canon,  in  the  period  between  Iva-lnsh  IV  mi 
Tiglalb-pileser  II,  gives  indication  "of  troubloua  times, 
and  of  a  disputed,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  disturbed  succeeaioa' 
(Rswlinson,  ^Rc.  J/on.  ii,  386).    The  writer  Ust  <it««| 
also  asrerte  that  the  iiiseriptioiu  of  Tif^tb-pUeso'  n 
"  support  the  notion  of  a  revolution  and  change  of  dm*> 
ty  in  Assyria  at  this  point  of  its  histoiy"  (RawlGwa, 
HerodotUB,  i,  468).    That  Pul  was  a  Bsbyhmian  field- 
ing nile  in  Assyria  at  this  time  is  cooflrmed  br  tbe 
notice  of  Alexander  Polyhiator  (Euseh.  Ckrom.  \,  4): 
"  Post  bos  ait  exstitisse  Chaldcorum  regem,  cui  noma 
PhuluB  erat;"  and  also  by  tbe  form  of  the  name.  Tbe 
name  Fu),  while  having,  according  to  Prof.  RawlinsM, 
its  counterpart  among  known  Babytonian  "imety  k 
wholly  alien  to  the  rules  on  which  Ajs^rian  names  an 
formed.   They  are  "alwa.vs  comp4Mmds,  conmMing  of 
two,  three,  nr  more  charactein"  (Ane.  M<m.  ii,  888,  not*). 
The  name  is  probably  tbe  same  as  the  SaDScrit  jadb, 
lofty,  highest;  hence  lord,  king;  periiaps  tbe  same 
as  Ae^  L  e.  lord.   Tbe  aane  efUaUe  is  found  in  tbe 
names  Sardana^Mi/usand  NabopDluaar.  Pul  iaabu  ncB- 
tioned  in  tbe  extracts  of  Alexander  Polyhistov,  in  Ett- 
sebius(£'Aron.i4rm.i,  41),  but  not  elsewhere.  Eiuelms 
adds, "  Potyhistor  says  that  Senecheribus  was  king  after 
him,"  but  this  is  not  to  be  underatood  of  iiwtMHjat^ 
'  cession.    See  Assyria. 

Pulaha,  a  divinity  of  Indian  mythology.  Brahma 
created  nine  Brahmins  from  different  parts  of  his  Indv^. 
At  the  same  time  Sunyambhu,  Brahma's  son,  created  tba 
ten  celebrated  rialli^  or  foreftttbera^  of  all  Mating  be- 
inga.  "fbeee  are  identical  with  tbe  nine  Brahmins  mea- 
tioned,  and  one  of  tbem  is  Pulaha.  He  was  so  inew 
that  he  could,  bia  pnvers,  create  nen,  animal^  aad 
gods. 

PtUoherla,  ■£uA,«ieertheaMMteriebntcflaints 
of  tbe  Greek  Church,  was  an  empressi  She  was  tbe 
eldest  daughter  of  tbe  emperor  Arosdiua,  and  was  bom 
between  898  and  400.  In  eariy  youth  she  Aowed  rmr« 
intellectual  gilte  and  a  Itevent  |^y.  Her  wMooi  wee 
an  object  of  genend  admiration.  She  was  aboitt  fifteen 
»bea  .be  e«n.  to^^^Q^gJ^ 
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uus  II  in  the  goTemmenl.  PulcherU  then  made  a  vow 
uf  eternal  cbastity,  prevailed  apoQ  her  sisters  to  follow 
her  example,  and  gave  to  the  Byzantine  court  the  pu- 
rity which  thould  prevail  in  «  monutcry.  Some  writ- 
era'  charge  that  tbia  chastity  waa  feigned  from  political 
nana*,  Polcberia  denring  to  prevcDt  the  marriage  of 
her  sisters,  and  thna  avoid  controversy  on  the  claims  to 
the  throne.  By  her  wisdom  and  piety  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire  was  ceruinly  promoted:  she  seemed  to 
be  its  good  genius.  She  defended  zealmisly  the  purity 
of  the  Cbristian  faith  against  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches,  and  her  induence  was  most  beneficial  at 
the  synoda  of  Ephesos  and  Chakcdoa.  St.  Qrril  of 
Alexandria  aent  her  his  celebrated  work  De  Kiih  ad 
Pulckf  riant.  She  was  in  Cdrrespondenca  with  the  popes, 
especially  with  Leo  I.  This  great  pope,  in  many  letters, 
praises  her  wisdom  sod  kindness.  He  entreats  her,  in 
449,  to  take  measures  against  the  heresy  of  Eutyches 
(Jaffe,  Reg.  Pontif.  n.  203,  204,  p.  87) ;  rejoices  at  the 
vigor  ami  energy  of  her  faith  <*6tdL  n.  226,  p.  389),  and 
praisea  her  activity  in  suppressing  Eutychianism  (461 ; 
Aid.  n.  287,  p.  40).  Ther^  are  tn  all  ten  letters  extant 
from  Leo  I  to  Pulcheria.  The  learned  Theodoret,  bishop 
of  Cyrrbus,  also  praised  her  attachment  to  the  Church, 
and  interceded  with  her  for  his  city,  heavily  burdened 
with  taxes  (Theod.  Kp.  43 ;  Baron,  ad  ann.  444).  All 
her  conteroportines  praise  her  beneficent  influence.  She 
dissuaded  her  brother  TheodoNus  from  Neetorianimi, 
and  celebrated  the  victory  of  the  orthodox  creed  over 
this  heresy  by  building  a  splendid  eburcb  lo  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  (Niceph.tf./';.xiv,  2;  Baron,  ad  ann.  431). 
She  sent  valuable  presents  to  Jerusalem,  and  built  a 
number  of  new  churches  (Baron,  ad  ann,  489, 453),  She 
was  several  times  expoaed  to  the  plots  of  the  courts, 
wbieb  tried  to  destroy  her  good  uoderstanding  with  her 
fancber  and  bla  wife  EodociiL  In  446  she  reUred  en- 
tirely from  tbe  court;  but  her  absejioe  was  soon  felL 
After  the  death  ofTbeodosiuts  Pulcheria  and  Marcianus, 
who  had  been  honored  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  and 
whom  she  had  wedded,  took  the  reins  of  the  empire. 
She  had  married  for  the  good  of  the  empire,  and  with 
the  sttpolation  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  keep  her 
vow  of  virginity.  After  benrfting  tbe  Church  in  many 
wiqra  as  empress,  and  oppoung  Eutychianism  with  the 
same  dedrion  as  abe  bad  prevtousbr  Neatorianism,  abe 
died,  Sept.  11, 4(8.  Her  aaintship  la  reoognised  by  the 
Latin  as  well  as  by  tbe  Greek  Church.  Baronius  (ad 
ann.  458)  and  the  BollandisU  (voL  i,  JnL)  erected  literary 
memorials  to  her  meraor^-.  Benedict  XIV  permitted, 
by  decree  of  tbe  Congregation  of  tbe  Rites  of  Jan.  81, 
1 1 62,  to  tbe  legtdar  canons  of  St,  Augustine  in  Portugal, 
nd  to  soon  houses  of  Jesoiu,  tbe  celebration  of  her 
kmtt  on  July  7,  nrfr  rjto  dupKei:  soon  afterwards,  Feb. 
II,  the  same  year,  this  pennissioii  was  extended  to  tbe 
whole  company  of  Jesus.  These  decrees,  with  the  office 
and  msss  of  Sl  Pukherta,  are  in  tbe  appendix  of  Benedict 
XiVs  work  De  SaiKtoram  CanonUatione.  The  oration 
of  tbe  feaat  praises  the  chastity  of  the  saint,  and  her 
seal  for  tbe  pnrity  of  the  faith.  See  Smith,  Diet,  nf 
Or.  fflsi  Horn.  Bieg.  md  Mj/lAoL  s.  v. ;  Wetaw  a.  Wdte, 
KMtm-LexiiKm,  voL  xii,  s,  v,;  Heftle,  CmeSimgeiek, 
vol  ii;  Alaog,  Ktrckengach.  i,  809;  Hilman,  Hill,  of 
ioCsi  CMstiamity,  ii,  243  sq. 


Coin  of  Pnldkeria, 

Polaar,  or  OuiMlia,  a  divinity  of  Indian  my- 
tbology,  was  the  son  <tf  the  wife  of  Siva,  PsrwatL  Sbe 
fonned  him,  without  tbe  Cft-tqieniUoa  of  bar  huabMid, 
by  shaping  into  tbe  ftame  of  «  youth  what  was  waahed 
bm  Int  bodf  daring  bar  bath.   Sira  thought 


himself  betrayed  by  Parwati,  and  in  his  wrath  he  struck 
off  the  besd  of  the  young  god.  When  he  found  out  his 
mistake,  he  wished  to  heal  his  victim ;  but  tbe  head  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  waten  of  the  Ganges^  and 
had  been  eaten  iy  fishes.  Siva  solvetl  tbia  di^nilty 
by  telling  the  son  of  bis  wife  to  cut  off  the  bead  of  the 
first  creature  he  should  meet  and  put  it  on  bis  shoulders  i 
as  mufurtune  would  hare  it,  this  creature  was  an  ele- 
phant. Therefore  Ganesha  is  always  represented  with 
an  elephant's  trunk.  Ganesha  nts  astride  of  a  mouse, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  the  metamorphosed  giant 
Gedjemuyashurim,  vanquished  by  him  while  warring 
against  the  godsu  tianesha  is  incredibly  strong,  and 
therefore  of  great  use  to  the  gods  in  their  perpetual 
warfare  against  the  demons.  He  is  a  great  eater,  and 
would  eat  the  whole  world  if  he  had  his  own  way :  it  ia 
only  in  the  sea  of  sugar,  in  which  he  has  a  Uoating 
abode,  that  he  can,  in  some  measure,  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  his  hunger.  Being  the  favorite  son  of  Siva, 
he  is  worshipped  like  that  god  himself,  and  invoked 
first  before  every  sacrifice.  The  Indians  believed  that 
he  could  at  his  will  accumulate  or  remove  obstacles :  all 
Indian  books  commence  with  a  prayer  to  bim.  His 
image  is  frequently  found  painted  on  the  honse  doors, 
and  almost  everi-  family  has  his  sutue  in  broiue,  mar- 
ble, or  clay,  Pulear  is  his  name  as  god  of  matrimony ; 
it  was  the  natural  question  of  his  father  at  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world— /^M-«ir,  i.  e.  Whose  son? 


Tlgnra  of  Pulear, 

PnlKar,  Isaac,  a  Jewish  convert  to  Chriallanity, 
flourished  at  Avila.  in  Spain,  about  1800  to  1849.  lie 
was  a  friend  of  Abner  of  Burgos,  better  known  {after  his 
baptism)  as  Alphonso  ofValladolid,  against  whom  he  af- 
terwards wrote  a  polemical  work  entitled  PlSICn  D, 
"Tbe  Book  of  Answers."  He  also  wrote,  besides  some 
other  works  which  are  still  in  MS.,  a  work  under  tbe  title 
qioft^nn  O?  '♦a^iPin  nsn'l,  "A  Contest  between  an 
Orthodox  and  a  Philosopher,"  wherein  he  endeavors  to 
reconcile  the  difference  between  philosophy  and  faith, 
and  which  was  reprinted  after  a  Paris  MS.  in  tbe  BSa 
Capt  of  E.  Ashkenasi  (Frankf.  a.  M.  1854),  p,  12-i9. 
Pulgar  was  the  first  to  say  that "  the  belief  in  the  Mes- 
sianic redemption  ia  not  an  eaaential  point  of  Judaism, 
with  which  it  stands  or  falls,  although  many  passages 
in  the  propheta  speak  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah." 
See  FUrstt  BAL  Jud,  iii,  110  sq.;  De  Rossi,  Dizimtario 
Storioo  dtgU  Antori  Ebrei,  p.  266  (Germ.  transL  by 
Hamberger);  tbe  same,  DiUiotMtca  JUdaica  Anlickrit~ 
timot  p.  98;  Griitx,  Gnchickte  der  Jaden,  vti,  887  sq., 
486  aq,  (2d  cd.  Leipa.  1678);  WoU;  BOi.  ffebr.  i,  1S&9. 
(ftp.) 

PnUallS,  tbe  lowest  of  all  Indian  Mttes,  or,  ratber, 
tbe  scum  of  the  lowest,  being  still  more  desfnsed  than 
tbePariaha.  Tbqraranotflfli^joQ^t^fJgf^ 
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lar  roads,  biit  must,  at  the  disUnee  of  a  hundred  paces, 
warn  every  wanderer  gf  tbrir  vidiiity  by  uttering  a 
well-kiKwn  yell.  Tfaey  are  not  even  allowed  to  dwell 
iu  huta,  but  live  at  a  great  diatance  Trom  all  inhabited 
places,  ii)  dense  foreitS}  where  they  build  their  neata  on 
trccH,  like  monkeya 

Puller,  TiHOTHT,  D.D^  an  Engllah  divine  of  some 
distinction,  flouriahed  in  the  second  half  of  the  l7tU 
ceniiir>'.  He  was  rector  of  Sacomb,  Herts,  in  1671,  and 
of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  in  IG79.  He  died  in  1698.  He  pub- 
lished Moderation  of  the  CkunA  of  Kitjfiand  (LonA. 
1679,  avo ;  new  ed.  by  the  Rev.  Bobeit  Eden,  1843, 6vo). 
See  Fuller,  TraeU  of  A  jtglican  Fatkert,  m,  809. 

Pnlleyn,  Rodkrt,  an  Englutt  Roman  Oatludic 

prelate  of  the  12th  century,  was  bom,  according  to  Ful- 
ler, ill  the  county  of  Oxford.  After  having  studied  in 
Paris,  he  returned  to  England  in  1)30,  and  found  the 
University  of  Oxford  devastated  and  almost  ruined  by 
the  Danea,  and  he  zealoudy  contributed  to  restore  it  [o 
its  previously  tiourishing  condition.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I  he  was  charged  with  the  work  of  explaining 
the  writings  of,  and  commenting  upon,  Ariatotle,  and  he 
acquitted  himself  In  this  double  task  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  hia  scholars  and  the  king,  his  consUnt  patron. 
He  received  as  recompense  the  archdeaconry  of  Roches- 
ter. After  a  short  time  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  taught 
theology  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  vain  his  bishop  sum- 
mone<l  him  to  return  to  England,  and  in  order  to  com- 
pel him  to  do  so,  seizHl  the  revenues  of  his  benefice. 
Pulleyn  appealed  against  these  proceedings  to  the  pope, 
who  decided  in  his  favor.  Such  was  his  renown  that 
Innocent  II  summoned  him  to  Rome,  and  there  received 
him  with  great  honor.  In  1 144  Celestine  11  created  biro 
cardinal,  and  soon  after  Lucius  11  mode  him  chancel- 
lor of  the  Roman  Church.  He  died  in  1160.  Pulleyn 
wrote  several  works.  The  one  which  remalna  to  us  is 
the  SaUenUaram  Liber  (Paris,  16&&).  From  it  it  is  ev- 
ident that  he  preferretl  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and 
of  reason  to  the  testimony  of  the  ftthcre  or  to  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  scholastics.  Pnlleyn  belonged  to  the  Abe- 
lard  school  of  theology-,  and  inclined  to  free  dialectic  dis- 
cussion. He  advocated  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  but  did 
not  admit  gratia  irreti^ibUit.  "Through  pride,"  he 
writes,  "man  fell;  bis  salvation  must  proceed  from  the 
opposite  quarter.  The  rational  man,  who  waa  des- 
tined to  rule  over  nature,  must  humble  himself  before 
the  senuble  elements  to  receive  grace  through  them." 
But  this  was  a  lowering  of  the  idea  of  humility  (o  an 
outward  act.  He  favored,  strangely  enough  for  one 
so  liberal  in  many  things,  the  withholding  of  the  cup 
from  the  Uity,  in' order,  aa  h«  taught,  "  that  the  blood 
might  not  be  spilled  again,"  and  supported  the  doctrine 
of  indulgences  (q.  v.)  in  a  most  extreme  manner.  But 
the  most  eccentric  of  all  his  theological  notions  was  the 
absurd  question  he  raised  as  to  the  exact  moment  at 
which,  and  the  manner  m  which,  the  union  of  the  di- 
vine nature  of  the  Son  with  the  human  assumed  in  the 
womb  of  Mary  bad  taken  place;  and  that  on  the  cross 
only  Christ's  body  had  died,  but  not  the  whole  man 
Christ.  Pulleyn  appears  to  have  written  also  on  the 
Apocalypse.  There  are  still  twenty  of  his  aennmiB  pre- 
served among  the  Lambeth  USS.  See  Wright,  Bioff, 
Brit,  ii,  18S;  llardwick.  Church  Uttt.  of  the  MuMU 
Agn.  p.  263,  264;  Neander,  Dognuu,  ti,  486,  fi2l,  524 
iiq.,  et  oL;  Hegeiibach,  AtfC.  /todriwf,  li,  14, 41,  tio, 
et  al. 

Pulling,  Alomzo  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  Nov. 
2H,  1818,  He  experienced  religion  in  the  summer  of 
1840.  He  was  lEcensed  to  preach  March  1, 1846,  was 
received  into  the  New  York  Conference  in  the  fol- 
lowing May,  and  appointed  to  Ponsett  and  Killing- 
worth  Circuit,  which  he  ser^-ed  two  years.  He  waa  ad- 
mitted to  full  membership  June  21, 1848,  and  ordained 
deacon.  He  was  then  apiKiinted  to  West  Granby,  which 
charge  he  served  two  years;  was  ordained  an  elder  at 


New  Haven  in  Hay,  1850,  and  appointed  to  nt«sm 
Valley  and  New  Hardbrd  Mission,  where  be  labored  two 
years.  He  thencefinth  served  New  HiUSard,  Woodboiy, 
and  Berlin ;  was  supemumerary  one  year,  and  was  afte^ 
wards  stalione<l  at  Southington  and  Forestville,  Wea- 
pon, Ansonia,  Seymour,  New  Milford,  Nicbol's  Farsn, 
Uoxbury,  East  Village,  and  Riverside^  In  1876  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  take  a  superannuated  lelatkn. 
He  died  Jan.  13, 1878.  ^  MimUenff  Amm^  Cn^et- 
met;  1878,  p.  60. 

Pololali  is  the  iwroe  of  the  temple  of  the  Gnad 
Lama  at  Deshesha  It  dgnifies  "ihe  temple  with  the 
golden  roof."  In  this  temple  dwell,  when  the  Dalai 
Lama  ia  present,  800  priests,  exclusively  empkired  id 
his  service.  In  the  interior,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  multi- 
tude of  statues,  every  one  representing  a  woman  aith  i 
child  iti  her  arms.  These  are  probably  the  mothen  of 
aa  many  former  dalal  lamas. 

Pulpit  (^i^ap,  migdCl,  Neh.  viti,  4,  properly  fov 
rr),  an  elevated  stage,  whence  Ezra  read  the  law  unu 
ihe  coiigrcgaiion  (comp.  ix,  4).  See  BMa  Eduealor 
ii,  263. 

PULPIT  ilM.pulpiUm;  Vt.<imrt,pig>itrtmtam^ 
a  lectern,  ledvm  being  a  book*dedcX  an  derated  phos 
from  which  sermons  are  delivered.  Ezra,  when  midug 
the  law,  BKKMi  on  a  pulpit  of  wood  high  above  the  pes- 
ple  (Neh.viii,4);  and  Solomon  prayed  on  abraxraicaf- 
fuld  (2Chron.  vi,  18).  In  mediieval  times  the  word  deflg- 
nates  the  rood-kift.  Becon  uses  it  in  its  nradera  sesce. 
It  is  said  to  remind  the  hearer  of  Christ  going  up  wi  the 
mountain  to  preach  hia  Sermon  of  Beaiitndek  Oiip- 
nally,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  used  chiefly  ft*  tbt 
singing,  chanting,  or  redtation  which  forma  part  of  the 
public  service,atiid  was  a  kind  of  stage  su&^tly  br^ 
to  accommodate  two,  or  even  more,  chanters.  For  tbt 
convenience  of  the  hearers,  this  stage  began  to  be  ue<i 
by  the  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  in  the  delivery  of  tbe 
homily ;  and  thus,  degrees,  a  tribune  exptcasly  sato- 
ed  to  the  Latter  use  alone  came  to  be  inuoduoed.  Ths 
earliest  pulfdt  was  the  ambo,  tribune,  or  tribunal,  as  itii 
called  by  Pnidentiua.  £|Hpbanius  saya  that  St.  Ctan- 
OS  torn  usually  preached  from  the  ambo ;  so  did  Si.  Ais- 
broae  and  Su  Augustine;  and  Nicephoms  records  thai 
Macedonius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  489,  mMiat- 
ed  the  ambo  when  he  desired  to  dear  himself  of  s 
charge  of  heresy.  In  some  of  the  older  chnrclMS,  the 
ambo,  or  pulfntum,  is  still  used  for  the  chanting  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles,  The  ambo  was  placed  in  the  ccb- 
tre  of  the  church  by  the  Greeks;  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave  at  St.  Pancnu's,  at  Rome,  on  the  left  ndcv 
but  on  the  right  at  Milan  and  Ravenna.  At  St.  Gem- 
ent's,  Rome,  the  Epistle  desk  is  on  the  left^  and  that  pT 
the  prophecies  on  the  right.  At  Chartres,  Bayeox,  sni 
Rmament  the  matin  lections  were  aung  on  the  left  ade 
of  the  chmr-entrance,  and  the  desk  was  called  the  leg- 
end at  Chartrea.  At  Bourges^  an  eagle  stood  in  Aunt 
of  the  matin  altar.  .\  pulpit  at  Orleans  and  Chikais- 
sur-Mame  was  used  for  reading  the  Epistle,  GndosL 
Tract,  and  Alleluia;  the  Gospel  was  sung  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Jube  at  Chartrea,  Chalons,  and  Lyona,  that 
for  the  lections  facing  the  east.  At  Bayenx  and  No- 
yon  ibere  were  several  desks.  At  Lyons  and  VMane, 
the  Gospel  was  read  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dMnr.and 
the  Epistle  from  the  ambn ;  but  the  latter  was  osed  at 
both  times  at  Rheims,  Cambrai,  Touts,  Rouen,  Srm, 
Chilons,  Laon,  Scissons,  Noyon,  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Sea- 
lis,  Orleans,  Meaox,  Toumay,  Bayeux,  and  St.  Denis. 
The  desk  for  reading  the  G<Mipel  was  called  the  pulpit; 
the  lectern  held  the  chmr-books.  The  former  was  asor- 
abte,  90  as  to  be  transferred  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  choir,  and  used  by  the  subdeacoa  ft*  lend- 
ing the  Epistle ;  whereas  the  lectern  stood  in  the  ecn- 
tre  of  the  cluHr  as  a  fixture,  and  was  Gomroon  to  all  the 
cantors  in  time  of  ringing.  Both,  from  their  eosuMO 
ornament,  the  symbol  of  Sl  John  Evangditt,  were  call- 
ed the  Eagle;  and  it  appears. on  the  ambeoei  of  Fi^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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tnja  nf  the  ISth  century,  and  in  three  ancient  churches 
at  Home.  The  deacon,  taking  the  Book  of  the  Gos- 
pels, richly  bound  in  ivory,  metal,  and  jewelrj-,  carried 
it  procesaionalty,  preceded  by  thurifers  and  tai)cr-bear- 
m,  to  the  north  side,  where  the  pulpit  stood.  Fulk, 
abbot  of  Loblies  in  the  9th  century,  made  a  wonderful 
cagl«,  OD  which  burned  four  tapers  in  the  furro  of  a 
eiDts;  a  eenaer  was  contrived  in  its  neck,  which  pcHired 
fraipmiit  smoke  from  the  beak  and  flaming  eyefl  of  the 
bird;  and  the  head  and  wings  were  movable,  for  the 
convenience  of  turning  the  book.  0(^en  the  other  three 
evangelists  wore  represented  as  writing  the  words  sung 
by  the  deacon;  at  Hesaina  there  is  one  with  the  pel- 
ican, as  the  symbol  of  the  Saviour,  above  alL  At  Nar- 
bonne,  in  the  cathedral,  there  is  a  movable  pul|Ht  of 
the  14th  centur}*,  consisting  of  two  inm  supports  set  sal- 
tierwise,  and  supporting  a  bookstand  of  supple  leather. 
Those  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  and  Bury  St,  Ed- 
mund's, mentioned  in  the  12th  centur^',  were  movable 
until  the  14th  century.  In  Belgium,  the  ambo  or  a 
faldstool,  set  before  the  altar,  served  as  a  pulpiu  Ac- 
cording to  John  de  Garlande,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of 
the  llth  century,  a  pu1|Ht  is  the  ascent  of  steps  to  the 
lectern,  npon  which  the  chant-  or  reading-book  was 
laid.  The  double  pulpits  of  Milan,  Kami,  and  Fmigia 
connect  the  tradition  with  the  amboites;  those  of  Tole- 
do are  of  bronze,  and  those  at  Seville  are  still  used  for 
singing  the  Gospel  and  Epistle.  In  three  of  the  an- 
cient churches  at  Rome,  the  Epistle  ambo  is  sqnare, 
and  stands  on  the  north ;  while  that  for  the  Gospel  Is 
iDund,  and  stands  on  the  south  side,  with  flights  oTataiis 
leading  up  to  iL  The  ordinaiy  pulpit  also  stood  on  the 
south  side,  as  at  Toledo,  because  the  Gospel  was  preach- 
ed from  it.  The  jube  for  the  gospeller  and  epistokr  in 
large  churches  took  the  place  of  the  ambo,  and  within 
two  centuries  was  used  by  the  preacher  at  Rouen;  but 
in  smaller  churches  a  pulpit  was  used,  yet  there  is  no 
cxisUng  example  or  record  of  such  furniture  until  the 
18th  century.  Pn^its  were  tbrmeriy  placed  not  only 
in  ehurehcs,  but  also  in  the  nefectoriea  of  monasteries^ 
as  at  Beverley,  Shrewdmry,  Cheater,  etc ;  in  the  cMs- 
ters,  as  at  St.  Di^  in  France;  and  occasionally  in  pob< 
Ik  ibOToughfarei^  as  on  the  north  side  of  the  chiireh  of 
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Votre  Dame ;  at  St.  L6,  in  Normandy,  and  in  the  outer 
court  of  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford.  In  France  there 
are  several  overlooking  cemeteries.  In  churches  the 
pulpits  were  formerly  always  placed  in  the  nave,  at- 
tached to  a  wall,  pillar,  or  screen,  and  the  ecclesiastics 
and  others  who  occupied  the  choir  during  the  mass  re- 
moved into  the  nave  to  hear  the  sermon :  this  custom 
was  con  tinned  at  Ely  until  qnite  recently. 

The  chnreh  pul|Ht  is  usually  hexagmial  or  octagonal, 
and  of  wood,  possibly  in  allusion  to  Christ's  preaching 
from  the  boat  (Luke  v,  I).  In  Roman  Catholic  church- 
es the  pulpit  ia  generally  distinguished  by  some  relig- 
ious emblems, especially  by  the  crucifix;  and  the  pul- 
pits of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  Germany  are  often 
masterpieces  of  wood-carving,  the  preaching -place  in 
some  of  them  forming  part  of  a  great  artistic  group,  as 
of  the  Co*trfrnon  of  81.  Paul,  the  VoeatioH  of  Frier  »nd 
*Ambvic,tht  T^ti^aiioH  <if  Adam  tmd  Eve,  md  other 
similar  subjects. 


Beanlfen.  Hants. 


Early  pulpiu  were,  no  doubt,  movable,  and  kept  in 
corners  untU  required  for  use,  like  that  still  preserved 
at  Hereford ;  and  at  Bury,  the  inalogium,  or  pn^tit,  we 
know,  was  removed  from  the  ehapter-bonse  into  the 
church  when  it  was  necessary.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
cause  of  their  preaent  rarity.  There  are  fine  exam- 
ples of  pulpits  at  King's  Sntton,  Kingsbury  Episoopi, 
Wolveroot,  North  Kilworth,  Dartmouth,  and  Framp- 
ton  (which  has  images  of  sainia).  Those  of  Sudbury, 
South  wold,  Hereford,  and  Winebeater  are  of  wood,  and 
of  the  16th  century.  The  eariiest  Jacobean  example 
is  at  Sopley  (1C06).  There  are  stationary  pulpits  of 
stone  at  Wells  of  the  Ifith  century,  at  Worcester  (1504), 
Ripon,  Combe,  Nantwich,  and  Wolverhampton.  The 
oldest  wooden  pulpit  is  at  Fulbounie  (cir.  1360).  In  It- 
aly there  are  examples  of  the  18th  and  14th  centuries  at 
Siena  and  St.  Miniato,  Florence;  in  Germany  there  are 
stone  pulpiu  at  Frnburg  and  Ulm  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  century ;  at  Arignon,  in  France ;  and  Nieuport, 
in  Belf^um.  lliere  is  a  Byxantine  pulint,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  St  Sophia's,  Constantinople,  at  St. 
Mark's,  Venice,  Rnmanesqiie  pulpiU  may  be  seen  in 
St.  Ambrose's,  Milan ;  St.  Hary'a,  ToscaneUa ;  and  St. 
Sabino'i,  Canova.  There  is  an  octagonal  palpit,  dated 
1482,  at  Ratisbon ;  that  of  Kidrich  iscit.  1491.  An  hex- 
agooal  pulpit  is  at  St  A^i^^  J>iitsK)(3gt«^ 
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nal  pulpit  of  PeragU  is  used  for  giving  the  benedio- 
tioii.  There  is  a  superb  IStb-oeoturf  pulpC  on  seven 
piUare  in  the  baptistery  *t  Piss,  with  lecterns  for  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  oa  the  stairs.  Abbot  Wygmure's 
pulpit,  Gloucester,  was  on  the  north,  and  placed  against 
the  third  pillar  westward  of  the  crossing.  The  south, 
or  men's,  side  is  the  most  cummon  puoitiun,  as  at  Wells, 
Chartres,  Haarlem,  Aix,  and  formerly  at  Winchester, 
Peterborough,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  In  England 
the  pulpits  were  oopied  from  those  of  the  feCectoiy,  and 
aoob  as  Mood  in  the  open  air.  In  cathedral  ehurebes  the 
pulirit  was  often  large  enough  to  contain  several  persons, 
as  the  bishop,  when  preaching,  was  accompanied  by  bis 
two  archdeacons.  Gilding  and  color  were  not  employed 
on  pulpits  until  the  15th  century.  BUny  of  these  pul- 
pits were  highly  enriched  with  carving;  that  of  Worces- 
ter has  the  Nod  JoTuaUm,  and  one  of  stone  at  Newton 
Nottoge  baa  the  Scourgi»g  sculptured  upaa  iu  One  at 
Biimluun  Norton,  of  wood,  is  painted  with  the  Doctors 
of  Ihf.  Church.  In  the  16ih  century  atone  pnlpits  were 
introduced.  There  are  magnificent  wooden  pulpits  at 
Rtrasbnrg  (1481) ;  Mayence,  Antwerp,  Faye  la  Viiieuse, 
Nuremberg,  Brussels  (1699);  and  Vienna,  from  which 
Juhn  Capistran  preached  a  Turkish  crusade  in  1451. 
At  Durham  there  waa  an  iron  pulpit,  or  ambo,  in  the 
galilee,  from  which  the  Sunday  sermon  was  preached 
to  women.  There  ts  another  on  the  nnrth-weet  at  San 
Gil,  Burgas;  and  two  like  ambones,  fitted  with  desks,  of 
the  15th  centurj-,  flank  the  screen  of  Zamoro.  The  two 
pulpits  of  Milan  are  of  metal,  and  circular.  At  Aix  the 
choir  pulpit  is  silvergilt  and  jewelled.  At  Lugo,  one 
of  the  two  metal  ambones  has  an  eagle  on  the  south, 
The  pulpit  (in  Arabic,  mimbtr)  forms  one  of  the  scanty 
appliances  of  Mohammedan  worshipw— Walcott,  Saered 
A  n^ecture,  m.  t.;  Pariur,  Glouarjf  tff  A  rckiteehire,  a.  v. 

Fnlpit  Bloqiwaoe.  As  pul|Hta  in  cbtucbes  are 
eonatrueted  for  tlM  convenience  of  preachers  and  preach- 
ing, ao  the  term  pulpH,  by  a  common  form  of  metonymy, 
is  often  aaed  to  signify  the  ctdlectire  body  of  the  clergy 
or  those  who  use  the  pulpiu  By  a  slight  variation  of 
the  same  principle,  the  term  is  also  made  to  signify  the 
collective  agency  of  preaching,  as  seen  in  the  phrases 
"Influence  of  the  pulpit  ■ad''pow«  of  the  polinb"  In 
■  ugnificati^n  which,  to  some  extent,  blends  both  the 
above  meanings,  the  term  pnlpit  is  often  used  in  the 
figure  of  personification,  as  in  the  expressions  "  Let  the 
pulpit  speak,"  "  The  vmee  of  the  pulpit  must  be  heard," 
The  word  ia  thus  used  in  the  wcU>known  pamage  of 
Cowper: 

"I  sny  the  txilpft  (In  the  sober  um 
or  its  legflimnte,  peon  1 1  nr  powers) 
Mnst  stand  acknowled^d  wbtle  the  wnrld  shall  stand. 
The  most  Important  and  elfeciiial  K'lsrd. 
Support,  nnd  orunment  of  vlrtueV  cim»e." 

From  such  uses  as  a  substantive,  the  same  word  derives 
ita  significance  as  an  adjective;  it  being  often  used  in 
the  expnauons  "  pulpit  orator,"  "  pulpit  doquence,"  and 
the  like.  The  term  ptdpU  eloqutnee  has,  in  fact,  come 
into  general  use  as  d^gnating  (1 )  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  the  eloquence  produced  from  the  pulpit,  and  (2) 
the  body  of  eloquent  productions  now  in  presen-ation  as 
representing  the  utteranees  vt  preachers  of  the  pMMOt 
and  past  generations. 

No  just  treatment  of  eloqnenoe  in  any  of  ita  phasea 
can  ignore  the  fact  that  its  highest  character  and  reaolts 
can  only  be  secured  (Vom  the  expression  of  the  living 
speaker.  There  must  be  voice  for  the  car,  action  for 
the  eye,  and  a  ceruin  projection  of  the  sentiments,  the 
sympathies,  and  the  emotions  of  an  animated  soul  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  others.  Nor  can  it  he  denied 
that  the  sympathy  of  numbers  in  an  audience  reacts 
apon  a  speaker  and  augments  within  him  the  power  of 
novtflg  those  whom  be  addreasea.  Hence,  whether  elo- 
quence be  considered  subjectively  as  that  subtle  power 
which  enables  an  orator  to  influence  men  by  uttered 
language,  or  objectively  in  the  effects  produced  upon 
thoee  to  whom  he  qteaks,  it  needs  to  be  heard  and  felt 


in  order  to  be  appreciated  in  its  com  pie  tenets.  Never' 
tbelesa,  this  fullest  realisation  of  ebxpicaice  has  Us  lin»- 
taiiuns,  tar  when  onoe  beard  and  felt  it  is  in  that  eenae 
ended.  It  can  thenoelorward  only  be  remembered  ma  m 
thing  of  the  past  It  can  neither  be  repeated  nor  trawa 
ferred  to  other  persons,  times,  or  |riacea.  In  view  of  tin* 
condition  of  eloquence  in  its  highest  realization,  we  cm 
more  fully  appreciate  the  eloquence  of  written  or  primed 
language,  which  is  to  some  extent  independent  both  of 
speakers  and  bearers,  and  which  may,  in  a  partial  bM 
yet  not  wholly  unsitisfactory  dtfftt,  leprenit  to  paw 
son*  distant,  both  in  time  and  space,  the  vtteruucs  ^ 
eloquent  men.  To  thu  end,  writing  and  printing  nc 
conservative  agencies  of  essential  importance  and  of  in- 
estimable value.  By  means  of  them  the  oraitona  and 
sermons  of  one  age  are  handed  down  to  ages  foUowin^ 
and,  so  far  as  reading  is  substituted  fur  bearing,  the  m- 
diences  of  orators  arid  pieacbeta  are  multiplied  wicbaot 
limit.  It  is  therefore  to  what  ia  preserved  in  boote  tltat 
any  artide  upwi  the  eloquence  of  the  past  must  chudy 
refer. 

In  order  to  rightly  comprehend  the  character  and 
relative  importance  of  pulpit  eloquence,  reference  muss 
be  made  to  preaching  (q.  v.)  as  a  divinely  appointed 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  Christian!^  in  the  world. 
Wh«t  it  was  so  appointed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (sec 
Matb  xxviii,  19;  Hark  iit,14;  xvi,15),a  new  and  pe- 
culiar field  was  opened  for  doquenoe.  Indeed,  ■  new 
dignity  was  conferred  upon  human  speech  in  making  it 
the  chief  agency  for  the  spread  of  that  bruth  which  wn 
designed  to  make  men  free  from  sin  and  lopiepare  tfaesa 
for  the  heavenly  world.  The  very  nature  of  this  fai^ 
appointment  indicates  that  the  pulpit,  as  repreaeatiiy 
the  public  utteraooea  of  Christian  miiuistcTa,  aAnda  ws- 
rivalled  opportunitiea  for  the  production  mad  empkryw 
ment  of  eloquence  iu  ita  best  forms.  1.  It  demaada 
capacity,  convictions,  and  moral  power  on  the  part  of 
preachers,  which  should  go  very  far  towards  *"°^ng 
them  eloquent  men,  2.  It  furnishes  them  with  ever- 
recurring  and  highly  favorable  occasions  for  addtaoasss 
assembUea.  Fw  that  object  it  avails  itadf  of  the  ooa- 
aecrated  time  of  the  holy  Sabbath  and  trftbe  saDctaax 
as  a  hallowed  place  tor  the  delivery  of  its  mrmnji,!  i. 
The  themes  which  it  appropriately  diecnaaea  are  all  of 
an  elevating  and  inspiring  character,  having;  an  iniriiH 
sic  importance  superior  to  that  of  any  earthly  itrtMest, 
being  also  invested  with  the  authority  oi  divinely  re- 
vealed truth.  It  was  in  the  light  of  such  consideratioBS 
that  John  Quiney  Adams  declared  that  "the  pulpit  is 
espedally  the  thnme  <rf  modem  elnquenoe."  Gertainly, 
neichertiiebeniaof  the  Greeks  nor  the  forum  of  tbeBo> 
mans  ever  afforded  such  an  agency  of  power  over  hu- 
man minds  and  hearta.  Nor  is  this  agency  liouied  in 
its  exer^se  to  any  narrow  routine  of  forms  or  cimuD- 
stonces.  It  is  as  much  in  place  and  as  full  oi  power  in 
the  catacombs  as  inacathedral;  on  the  ahorca  of  Galilee 
as  in  the  Bynag<^ues  of  the  Jews;  in  the  aeqneateied 
glens  where  peiaecnted  wonhippeis  gather  as  in  ch  arch- 
es where  kings  and  magistrates  assemble.  Indeed,  its 
greatest  trinmphstaave  often  been  in  circumstaoccaoid- 
wardly  the  most  untoward  and  in  which  any  earthly 
record  was  impossiUe.  Hence,  while  the  fonctioD  of 
preaching  has  been  in  exercise  for  neariy  nineteen  cen- 
turies by  countless  tbousaitds  of  preachers,  but  a  very 
small  pFoportimi  of  the  snrmons  that  have  been  deliv- 
ered have  been,  or  eonM  have  been,  preserved  to  the 
reading  world ;  yet  the  combined  Uteratare  ot  the  an- 
cient and  modem  pulpit  is  of  immense  extuit. 

It  is  by  no  means  assumed  that  all  printed  seramM 
are  eloquent  in  any  superlative  sense.  Many,  no  doubt, 
are  far  less  so  than  thousands  that  have  vanished  with 
the  breath  that  uttered  them,  or  hare  only  lived  in  the 
memory  and  lives  of  tiioae  who  heard  tfaetn.  Nev«w 
theleas,  study  and  oritidsm  are  limited  to  those  prod- 
ucts of  the  pnlpit  which  have  been  preserved  from  the 
oblivion  of  tiie  past  and  made  accessible  to  penoos  liv- 
ing in  sabeeqiMBt  renoda   Bj^^i^^|^n  is  ao 
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mmt^amMAng  abandaocc,  so  that  the  ttnk  of  the  stu- 
dent U  neceaaarily  one  of  setection.  A  general  or  com- 
pceheoaive  view  oTpulint  eloquence  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  study  of  the  Hibject  in  ehrooologieal  order,  ban- 
ning with  the  apostolic  age  and  descending  to  the  pres- 
ent period,  with  proper  attration  lo  the  cbaracteri«ic« 
of  socoessiTe  periods.  The  Hmiu  of  the  [weaent  article 
only  admit  of  a  summary  outline, 

L  The  Period  of  Ike  Apottkt  and  Earig  Fatkert^ 
Notwithstanding  the  brevity  of  its  record,  the  New 
Testament  is  by  no  means  silent  as  to  the  subject  of 
ptcaeUng.  The  Gospels  not  onfy  eonCidn  onr  Locd'a 
Scnuoi  OD  die  Mount,  bnt  nuny  ftagnwnta  of  the  ad- 
dnsaes  or  somona  which  he  delirered  to  his  disciples 
•nd  the  multitudes.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  report 
in  brief  several  of  the  disco araes  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
while  the  Epistles  may  be  understood  to  be  summaries 
of  the  diseussioas  and  instructions  which  the  different 
apostle*  were  aeenstoowd  to  give  in  their  discouraes  as 
preachers.  The  specimens  of  preaching  contained  in 
the  New  Testament  are,  in  fact,  more  ftill  and  satisfae- 
tory  than  any  found  in  ecdeaiaBtical  history  for  several 
centuries  after  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon.  Indeed, 
oar  chief  mode  of  forming  any  JtHlgment  of  (he  preach- 
ing of  those  early  centuries  is  from  the  fruits  following. 
Even  Eusebius,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
century,  acknowledges  faimaelf  indebted  to  tradition  for 
■U  that  he  knew  »f  those  suaccisocs  of  the  apostlea  who 
had  "spread  the  seeds  of  salvatimi  and  of  tlw  heavenly 
kingdom  throughout  the  worid  far  and  wide." 

During  most,  if  not  all,  of  this  period,  pulpits  were 
not  in  existence,  and  even  churches,  as  separate  rdigious 
edifioeB,  were  unknown,  or,  at  most,  only  beginning  tn 
exist.  Worshippen,  instead  of  assembling  in  large 
■UHaben^  met  fay  two*  and  tbicea  wherever  tbey  oould 
eacape  the  surveillance  of  persecutora.  Such  circutn- 
■tances  would  necessarily  control,  to  no  small  extent, 
the  form  of  address  employed  by  Christian  ministers 
and  teachen  for  the  propagation  of  the  Goapel,  making 
especially  necessary  personal  address  to  iiulividnals 
wherever  a  listener  could  be  found.  Moreover,  as  the 
Haw-Testament  Scriptures  only  existed  in  fkagmentan- 
manuacripta,  it  would  be  necessary  to  onidoy  a  part  of 
the  time  allotted  to  pastoral  instruction  in  reei^ig  and 
oxidaining  such  portions  of  them  as  were  in  the  posses 
aicm  of  the  several  pastors  and  teachen. 

The  prevailing  form  of  ministerial  address  during  the 
period  referred  to  must,  therefore,  have  been  that  of  ex- 
planation and  exhortation ;  but  of  its  eiBciency  in  the 
best  result  of  eloquence — namely,  that  of  persuading 
men  to  abandon  error  and  embrace  the  truth — the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity  during  that  pertod  (oX  aboontUng  ps- 
ganisra  is  the  best  possible  proof.  The  power  cf  the 
eariy  preachers  of  Christianity,  like  that  of  the  apoailes 
tbemielves,  must  have  oonusled  chiefly  in  a  straight- 
forward utterance  of  the  truth — the  direct  witness  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  a|q>eal  to  the  human  heart.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  oratory  was  studied,  or  perhapa 
thought  of ;  but  the  infiuenoe  of  Christian  truth  and  life 
waa  in  plain  words  brought  to  bear  upon  the  thoughts 
and  lives  of  othen,  as  weU  as  upon  the  emrs  and  siqwr- 
atiti<»B  of  heathenism. 

It.  The  Period  of  the  lAtitr  Fathera,  or  ihe  Oratorical 
Period  of  the  Anamt  Ckurdt. — During  and  following 
the  age  of  ConsUntine,  Christian  churches  became  com- 
mon, and  the  canon  of  Scripture  having  been  com|det«d, 
mapim  wen  multiplied  by  tnuucription.  Bat  aa  mann- 
■eripu  were  costly,  tbey  could  rarely  be  possened  by  in- 
dividuals, not  always  even  by  churches;  hence  a  great 
part  of  the  work  of  preachers  was  to  expound  consecu- 
tively portions  of  the  sacred  text.  Thus  homilies  nr  fa- 
miliar expositions  of  Scripture  became  the  form  of  pul- 
pit address  which  primsrily  characterized  that  period. 
VolnmimMts  ami  valuable  examples  have  come  down  to 
lis  in  tlic  honiiliea  of  Aihanasius,  Ephmem  Syrus,  Basil, 
the  ttregnries,  the  Cyrils,  Hilary,  ^Dbrasa,  Chrysostom, 
likl  .\ugusiiuc. 


The  same  period  was  also  matted  by  the  cultivation 
among  the  more  prominent  preachers,  of  the  Grecian 
style  of  oratory.  Sevoral  of  the  most  distinguished 
fathers  having  not  only  been  studoila,  but  teachers  of 
rhetoric,  they  did  not  neglect  <q>poitiiniitieB  offered  then 
for  sacred  oraUons  and  paoegytkit  Hw  lattv  style  ot 
address,  in  fact,  became  very  oommon  in  ooromemoratioo 
of  the  martyrs  and  In  celebniionB  <f  the  great  ftasta  ot 
the  Church. 

The  best  specimens  of  the  Christian  oratory  of  this 
period  have  been  much  eulogixed,  and  having  been  of- 
ten pointed  out  aa  models  for  study  and  imitwUon,  have 
exerted  no  little  influence  on  the  preaching  vt  modem 
times,  more  particularly  in  France  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Even  the  historian  Gibbon,  in  a  paragraph 
which  severely,  but  not  without  justice,  censures  certain 
serious  errora  into  which  many  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Church  had  already  fallen,  says, "  But  the  compontions 

Gregory  and  Chrysostom  have  been  compared  with 
the  most  splendid  models  of  Atti^  or  at  least  (rf  AsiMie, 
doquence." 

That  the  mist^es  ot  the  preachers  of  the  anden* 
Church  cante  laigely  from  ignorance,  and  that  the  ten- 
dency of  education  and  enlightenment  was  to  increase 
the  influMMe  of  truth  and  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  is 
siifBciently  evident  from  the  edict  of  the  apostate  em- 
peror Julian,  which  prohibited  the  Christians  from  teach- 
ing or  being  uugbt  the  arts  of  grammar  and  rhetoric. 
The  motives  whidi  prompted  the  edict  are  thus  set  forth 
by  Gibbon;  "Julian  had  reason  to  expect  that  (under 
the  influence  of  his  edict)  in  the  space  of  a  few  years 
the  Church  would  relapse  into  its  primeval  simplicity, 
and  that  the  theolt^ians  who  possessed  an  adequate 
share  of  the  learning  and  doquence  of  the  age  would  be 
succeeded  bya  geoenitifln  of  hUnd  and  ignorant  fhnat- 
ics  incapable  of  defctiding  the  truth  of  their  own  prinei- 
pies  or  of  exposing  the  various  follies  of  polytheism."' 
Notwithstanding  the  early  death  of  Julian  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  civil  rights  ofthe  Ohristisns,  yet,  throiighi 
a  s^es  of  untoward  events,  to  which  prcvailiug  corrup- 
tion in  the  Church  greatly  cmitributed,  the  evils  of  gen- 
eral ignorance  and  the  degradation  of  preaching  and  of 
the  clergy  came  only  too  soon  and  remained  too  long. 
From  the  first  development  of  ceremonialism  in  the- 
Church  there  was  manifested  a  tendency  to  limit  preach-^ 
ing  to  bishops  only.  This  tendency  grew  with  the  mulr- 
tiplication  of  ceremonial  observances,  until  it  resulted  is 
a  general  transpoeition  of  preaching  from  its  primary 
design  as  an  ever-active  agency  of  evangelization  into 
a  ceremony  itself,  in  which  it  was  shorn  even  of  its  era- 
loricnl  power.  When  the  number  of  prcaehcis  waa  re- 
duced to  a  mMmom,  the  chances  for  the  devdopmeni 
of  the  talent  of  eloquence  were  correspondingly  dimin- 
iahed,  and  the  more  so  rince  an  dection  to  the  office  of 
bishop  would  do  little  towards  conferring  the  gift  of  elo- 
quence upon  men  previously  unaccustomed  to  preach, 
iliiis  it  may  be  seen  thst  what  haa  been  called  the  ora- 
torical period  ofthe  ancient  Church  derived  that  char^ 
acter  fhtm  a  comparatively  few  men  of  extraordinary 
alHllly,  rather  than  from  the  general  prevalence 
preaching  power  among  the  clergy.  Horeo\-er,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  that  perio<l  witnened  a  serious  decline  in  the- 
sfurit  and  practice  of  preaching,  which  was  destined  to 
project  itself  forwsrd  into  centuries  f{4towing. 

III.  The  Period  of  the  MiddU  The  terma 

"  Middle  Ages"  and  "  Dark  Ages"  have  long  been  nemiy 
synonymous:  but  historians  have  IM  often  pointed  oat 
with  suAdent  deameaa  the  extent  to  which  the  dark- 
ness of  those  ages  was  chargeable  to  the  incompetence 
and  unfaithfulness  of  those  who,  as  Christian  teachers, 
ought  to  have  been  the  light  ofthe  worid.  The  causes 
of  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  degradation  were  nn- 
merous  and  complicated,  but  nothing  would  have  more 
certdnly  or  powerfully  tended  to  remove  them  thaa 
true  and  zealous  ultwaneei  Amd  the  cte^  in  the  diai^ 
acter  of  Cliristian  preaeben.  ^  Chnre&u.jwid«]rfi  jtathe- 
dralsb  exiated  in  great  ' 
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iag  hid  fallen  bo  low  that  poatils  carne  to  be  aubatitated 
for  sermona.  The  term  pratU,  primarily  meaninK  a  note 
upon  a  text  or  texu  (pattiUu),  came  tu  Ue^if^nate  a  re- 
ligions tUacouree  luUowiug  the  reading  (in  Latiti)  nf  the 
Gospel  and  E[Hstle  of  the  day  at  public  mass.  The  term 
itwlf  was  diminutive,  abowin);  that  preaching  was  re- 
gaided  as  of  small  account  in  oomparison  with  the  cere- 
inoniaU  of  worship,  lite  pnetil  in  its  beat  form— that 
of  a  ninning  comment  on  the  venea  uf  i  Scripture  ks- 
Bon — resembled  the  homily.  It  continued  in  use,  both 
among  Koman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  fur  several 
generations  after  the  dawn  of  the  Kefumiaiiiin.  Fersons 
specially  skiirul  in  delivering  posiils  were  called  poatil- 
lists,  or  postillatnrs.  Specimens  of  the  postil  abound  in 
the  ecdeuastical  literature  of  tin  period  under  consider- 
ation, but  few  of  them  are  of  much  present  value.  The 
best  sermons  of  the  period  that  have  come  down  to  us 
ire  several  discourses  delivered  by  bishops  in  connection 
with  the  festivals  ot  the  Church,  such  as  the  Advent, 
Whitsuntide,  Christmas,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Ascen- 
sion. As  these  topics  involved  Scripture  narrations, 
they  rose  in  character  far  above  those  treatetl  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  festivals  of  the  saints,  trf' which  tradition 
furnished  the  staple  material.  The  moat  tani^ble, 
tbongh  lister,  resulla  of  preaching  in  medlKval  limes 
were  produced  by  the  so-called  preachers  of  the  Crusades. 
Those  results  were  not  the  peaceable  fruiu  of  righteous- 
ness, but  passion,  strife,  and  bloodshed.  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, a  fanatical  monk  of  the  11th  century,  was  the  preach- 
er and  prime  instigator  of  the  first  Crusade.  On  this 
wariike  mission  he  traversed  Europe  from  country  to 
country,  eidistlng  high  and  low  in  his  desperate  scheme. 
He  even  induced  pope  Urban  II  to  join  him  in  ha- 
ranguing a  vast  mniritude  assembled  at  Clermont,  in  the 
south  of  France,  preparatoiy  to  the  liret  great  movement 
towards  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  under  the  hortatione 
of  Urban  that  the  multitude  cried  out  JJtut  id  vttl/,  and 
thus  initiated  the  war-cry  of  all  the  Crusades.  Ber- 
nard of  Clairviux,  subsequently  cauonized  as  St.  Ber- 
nard, preached  the  second  Cmaade.  He  vras  not  only 
.•ppoinled  by  Louis  TII,  king  of  France,  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  commissioned  by  pope  Eugenius  HI  to  ot!fer 
plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  would  join  the  new 
Crusade.  He  also  pn>vidc«l  himself  with  badges  in  the 
iorm  ofa  cross  to  be  attached  tii  the  shoulders  of  all  who 
.would  enlisL  Whereas  Peter  stirred  the  lowest  drega- 
.of  the  populace,  Bernard  succeeded  in  enlisting  kings, 
•emperors,  barons,  and  knights  to  attempt  "  to  rescue  the 
,home  and  sanctuary  of  David  from  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines."  Parliaments  and  mass-meetings  were  held 
and  addressed  by  Bernard  from  a  lofty  pulpir,  and  at 
ithese  the  response  to  his  appeals  was  the  reiterated 
about  Dtut  id  vatf.  In  such  circumstances,  and  backed 
by  such  influences,  it  was  said  that  the  eloquence  of 
Bernard  "rtised  armies  and  depopulated  cities."  Ac- 
-oording  to  his  own  statement,  towns  were  deserted  so 
that  the  only  people  left  in  them  were  widowa  and  or- 
phans whose  husbands  and  fathers  were  yet  living. 
The  third  and  fourth  Cnisadcs  were  set  in  motion  by 
the  ordinary  influences  of  papal  power  and  kingly  au- 
thority, without  any  special  co-operation  of  the  pulpit. 
The  flfth,  however,  was  brought  into  action  by  a  preach- 
er named  Fulk,  a  Frenchman.  As  a  residt  of  previous 
disasters,  the  sfHrit  of  crusading  had  so  far  declined  that 
for  two  years  the  preaching  of  Fulk  seemed  unavailing. 
But  at  length  it  began  to  be  said  that  miracles  altesteil 
his  exhorutio^^  and  soon  after  pope  Innocent  III  sent 
to  fais  aid  numerous  nunciox,  who  traversed  Europe  of- 
fering alMolutions  and  indulgences  lo  stimulate  eidist- 
meuts.  Robert  de  Courpon,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
was  the  preacher  of  the  sixth  Crusade.  He  had  been 
an  assistant  to  Fulk,  under  whom  be  had  learned  the  art 
of  exciting  the  people.  Although  inferior  in  talents  to 
the  earlier  preachers  of  the  Cnisades,  he  was  equal  to 
any  of  them  in  zeal  and  fanaticism,  and  if  history  does 
not  misrepresent  him,  be  at  length  became  so  nnscrupu- 
lous  M  to  embezzle  the  alma  of  bis  foUowen.   The  sev- 


enth and  eighth  Cnisades  Avowed  Uke  leeeding  wira 
of  the  sea,  growing  smaller  and  weaker  as  the  impokes 
of  fanaticism  abated.  Tbey  were  without  any  pveadi- 
ers  of  distinction,  and  may  be  regarded  n  lesulu  of  the 
earlier  agitation. 

The  general  decadence  of  preaching  tbTxmghoat  tht 
Roman  Church  became  a  pretext,  during  the  liHi«  pait 
of  the  medieval  period,  for  the  oi;ganizatian  of  serenl 
preaching  orders  of  monks.  Had  these  orders  dervicd 
themselves  lo  intelligent  activity  in  proclaiming  the 
truths  of  iiud's  Word  and  the  practical  duties  of  CbriS' 
tianily,  the  best  of  results  might  have  been  expedEd. 
But  their'zeal  was  devoted  to  verydif^rent  objects.  It 
was,  in  fact,  absorbed  in  efforu  tu  exdte  perMcutKn 
against  the  Albigemes  and  other  supposed  herelio.  to- 
gether with  general  exertions  to  promote  the  acbetoe* 
of  the  papacy  and  the  inquintioo.  Hence  it  ia  nat  ap- 
prising that  the  preaching  orders  aa  such  fnled  to  make 
any  valuable  contributions  to  the  eloquence  of  the  polpit 
or  to  stimulate  activity  in  preaching  among  the  cler^ 
at  Urge.  Of  the  ecclesiatiical  celebrit  ies  of  the  medis- 
val  period,  few  can  be  mentioned  on  account  of  distin- 
guiahed  ability  as  preachers.  The  two  men  wbn,  per. 
haps,  more  than  othcn  deserve  such  men  tion  were  An- 
tony of  Padua,  subaeqnently  canmiized  as  a  saint,  and 
the  Jesoit  Antonio  Yieyra,  both  natives  of  PonugsL 
Of  the  former,  it  has  been  raid  that  "  his  rare  talents  at 
a  preacher  caused  him  lo  be  employed  on  uneeonng 
missions  through  the  north  and  centre  of  Iraly.e*prml- 
ly  in  the  Dcigfaborhood  of  Bologna  and  Padua.**  "We 
have  tha  most  ample  teellmouy  to  the  popularity  «f  ha 
sermons.  The  churches  where  be  was  to  pteadi  were 
thronged  from  daybreak.  Multitudes  were  unable  ta 
force  Uieir  way  in  at  the  doors.  Often  it  happened  that 
the  preacher  had  to  come  out  of  the  building  and  ad- 
dress his  Auditors  in  the  open  air.  Shops  were  clewed, 
thoroughfares  deserted.  The  crowds  that  flocked  u> 
sermon  were  sometimes  calculate<l  at  thirty  thousmd 
persons.  Nor  were  the  effects  less  striking — Italisa 
hatreds  reconciled;  men  that  hod  pre) tared  the  atikm 
for  an  etiemy  hurrying  into  hit  embrace,  a  foigiring 
and  a  forgiven  friend ;  women  leaving  off  their  oint- 
ments, and  selling  them  for  the  bettrfit  of  the  poor;  M, 
hardened  sinners  brought  to  immetliate  confcKim' 
(Meale,  Medueeal  Prta<Awg).  As  in  the  case  of  msnr 
other  popular  preachers,  Antony  was  greaUy  given  M 
allegoriaiug,  often  introducing  into  bis  sermons  anioub, 
birds,  and  even  fishes,  and  putting  into  their  mnitki 
quaint  messages  fur  human  ears. 

Vieyra  was  bom  in  1608,  later  than  the  usnal  runt 
of  the  period  under  consideration;  neverthelees,  froD 
his  style  and  general  character,  he  has  been  omatly 
called  "ihebMtwftbemedicvalpreachers."  Thegmi- 
er  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Braul,  though  fot  a  vmt 
he  served  aa  court  preacher  at  Usbon.  During  that 
period  he  visited  various  cities  of  Eun^w,  and  enn 
preached  at  Rome  in  the  Italian  language.  Hb  latm 
as  superior  of  the  missions  in  Brazil  were  self-saciifidnf, 
requiring  him  to  travel  thousands  of  leagues  on  tbot 
through  the  wildest  regions,  and  to  ira\-ei«e  tmotmse 
rivers  in  canoes;  yet  be  was  ever  ready  to  preach  to  a 
few  natives  through  an  interpreter,  or  to  peroomof  rank 
and  influence  in  society.  His  great  talent  was  aatiie, 
which  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  boih  in  and  oat  of 
the  pulpit.  At  Maranharo,  one  of  the  northern  citin 
of  Brazil,  he  preached  a  noted  sermon  "  To  the  FiebrK* 
after  the  meth(Hl  of  Antony  of  Padua.  It  was  based 
upon  the  text  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  In  style 
and  ingenuity  it  is  not  unlike  his  book  enriiled  TktAft 
of  Stealing,  which  is  regarded  as  a  species  of  dasBC  in 
the  Portuguesr  language.  Vieyra  lived  to  an  advanced 
age  anil  died  at  the  city  of  Bahia,  having,  in  circnnh 
stancea  whore  printing  was  diAcull,  published  not  \m 
than  thirtet^ii  volumes  of  sermons,  which  were  Adknred 
by  two  otberM  after  his  death. 

IV.  The  ModrrH  Period— The  be^nnbig  of  the  great 
Befonnation  was  di|in^ffii?EM:l)^0$ltil  ofprueb' 
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ing.  It  WM  by  pteaclilng  that  tlie  Befomim  tought  to 
expow  the  ciron  ■ud  oomiptioiMinto  which  the  Church 
had  fallen,  as  well  as  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Thus  Peter  Waldo  in  the  south  ufFrance, 
Wydiffe  in  England,  Hues  and  Jerome  uf  Prague  in 
Bt^emia,  Saronarola  in  Italy,  Luther  and  Melancthon 
in  Uermanr,  Zwingli  in  Switzerland,  aiid  Farel  and 
Calvin  in  'Switterland  and  France,  pursued  nmilar 
courses  and  with  umilar  success.  Wberever  such  men 
were  not  orerbome  and  crushed  by  opposition,  they 
were  sustained  snd  followed  by  an  erer-increaHug  num- 
ber of  preachers.  Henc«  it  may  be  said  that  since  the 
Ueformation  preaching  has  been  in  all  Protestant  coun> 
tries  a  universal  accompaniment  of  puUic  worship.  It 
taaa  not  only  been  ni^tained  at  a  nngle  service  on  the 
Lord'»4tay,  but  usually  twice  or  thrice  in  each  church, 
and  often  at  other  times  during  the  week.  This  custom 
has  called  into  action  a  vast  uumber  of  preachers,  and 
developed  the  preaching  talent  of  the  Church  more 
thoroughly  than  it  had  ever  been  preriooaly  cultivated 
subsequent  to  the  apostolic  age. 

As  attack  prompts  defence,  so  the  zeal  of  Protestant 
preachers  called  out  new  activity  and  enlisted  new  tal- 
ent among  the  preadiers  of  tbe  Koman  Catholio  Church. 
Thei»eachingordeiBhecamegreatlyslimulated,  Preach- 
ing ceased  to  be  confined  to  bUhops.  Priests  and  curates 
began  to  preach,  at  least  to  tbe  extent  ofendeavoring  to 
antagonize  Protestant  influences.  Thus  in  the  twogrest 
sections  of  Christendom  a  new  prominence  was  given  to 
the  preaching  office.  It  is  true  that  among  Koman 
Catbolice  the  maaa  Mill  held  the  precedence  and  preach- 
ing did  not  univenaUy  become  a  part  of  Sabbath  aer- 
vicea.  Nevenfaeleai^  in  Protestant  countries  Roman 
Catllolies  came  by  degrees  to  maintain  preaching  in ! 
about  as  great  frequency  as  the  l*rote8tantB  around ' 
them.  Even  the  seating  of  churches  and  cathedrals  | 
for  tbe  convenience  of  auditors — a  custom  stiil  unknown  I 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries — has  come  to  be  common  . 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and  America. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  influence  of  tbe  Refor- 
mation  tended  to  increase  in  rarious  wqra  the  activity 
and  power  oftbe  pulpit.  It  certainly  secured  for  preach- 
ing a  degree  of  prominence  and  frequency  unknown  to 
any  previous  period  following  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
While  the  impulse  thus  given  to  pulpit  eloquence  has 
□ever  died  out,itse0ecls  have  been  variable  in  different 
ODuntries  and  at  diflWent  periods.  In  6enn«iy,for  ex- 
ample, after  the  Reformation  became  so  far  eaCiiblished 
as  to  be  incorporated  into  the  political  institutions  of  the 
people,  the  Protestant  pulpit  suflered  a  decline  in  its 
power  from  which  it  has  not  even  yet  fully  recovere<l. 
The  causes  of  that  decline  were  numerous,  involving  the 
influence  of  Jesuitic  opposition,  false  philosophy,  scepti- 
cism in  various  forms,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  prevalent  in- 
difference  to  the  power  of  reUgious  truth  and  the  neces- 
aity  at  a  personal  religious  life. 

In  France  the  moat  celebrated  epoch  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence occurred  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  a  mon- 
arch who,  notwithstanding  personal  vices  and  ofBcial 
cruelties  that  have  made  his  name  detestable,  was  a 
zealous  patron  of  preaching.  Through  his  command 
and  exunple,  attendance  upon  court  preaching  was 
made  fashionable  in  a  dissolute  age,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  influence  of  bis  patronage  greatly 
stimulated  the  study  and  practice  of  pulpit  oratory 
among  the  Catholic  clergy  of  his  day.  It  is  not  less 
true  that  his  influence  fostered  among  the  preachers 
that  appeared  before  him  a  spirit  of  servility  and  adula- 
tion wholly  unworthy  of  the  ministerial  office.  The  ex- 
tent to  whieh  such  truly  great  men  as  Bossuet,  Mossil- 
lon,  and  even  Bourdaloue  carried  personal  compliment, 
not  to  say  flattery,  in  their  sermons  before  the  king  and 
the  aristocracy,  is  equally  offensive  and  amazing  to 
readers  of  the  present  dsr.  When  to  the  names  just 
mentioned  that  ofF^nelon  is  added,  we  have  a  represen- 
tation of  the  highest  phase  of  pulpit  oratory  known  to 
Uw  Catholio  Chmdi  of  France  in  any  age.   Tbe  Prot- 


estant Cbnnih  ofnance,  including  Swituriand,  has  fur* 
niobed  many  distinguished  preachers.  Calvin  aiid  Farel, 

of  tbe  period  of  the  Reformation,  were  worthily  suc- 
ceeded by  such  men  as  Du  Moulin,  Faucheur,  Daill^, 
Claude,  Superville,  Sonrtn,  Vinet,  Honod,  and  many 
others.  The  positions  of  these  men  were  comporaUvely 
obscure,  and  their  circumstances  often  greatly  embar- 
rassed-by  persecution ;  yet  the  specimens  of  printed  ser- 
mons by  which  they  are  represented  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations compare  favorably  with  any  to  be  found  in  their 
own  or  other  languages.  During  the  current  century, 
Roman  Catholic  preachers  of  great  ability  have  been 
rare  in  France.  Ueyund  Lncordaire,  Ravignan,  and  Hy- 
acintlie,  few  can  be  named  as  having  attained  a  national 
repuution. 

Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  be  the  home  of  mod- 
em pulpit  eloquence.  Taking  England,  including  Wales, 
Scotlaiid,  and  Ireland,  into  one  view,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  any  country  of  the  world  has  produced  more  or  better 
sermons  during  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Since 
the  days  of  Wydiffe,  preaching  in  Great  Britain  hai 
been  common  among  "  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men." 
SuccesMve  generations  have  been  educated  to  appreci> 
ate  it,  so  that  not  only  has  the  pulpit  been  free  to  speak, 
hut  the  masses  of  the  people  have  been  disposed  to 
hear.  The  British  ptdpit,  moreover,  has  been  favored 
above  that  of  any  other  European  country  in  two  aux- 
iliary conditions  of  great  importance,  namely,  the  free 
use  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  religious  observance 
of  the  Lord's-day.  Without  the  former,  there  is  no 
valid  basis  for  pulpit  instruction  or  appeal,  and  hence 
the  sermon  usually  degenerates  into  a  mere  oration. 
Without  the  latter,  hearers  are  wanting,  or  at  least 
irregular  in  attendance,  a  circumstance  that  deprives 
preachem  oCone  of  the  most  inspiring  motives  for  dili- 
gent preparation  and  high  effort.  More  truly  than  in 
any  other  country,  unless  possibly  in  the  English-speak- 
ing portions  of  North  America,  the  pulpit  ufGreat  Brit- 
ain has  been  an  exponent  of  the  religious  life  and  senti- 
ments of  tbe  people.  Its  utterances  have  consequently 
been  greatly  divenufled  at  different  periods  and  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  In  times  of  religious  indifference, 
and  in  those  portions  or  branches  of  the  Church  in  which 
religious  sentiment  has  run  low,  preaching  has  declined 
to  its  lowest  grade  of  influence;  whereas  in  periods  of 
religious  awakening,  and  in  the  more  evangelical  sec- 
tions of  the  Church,  pulpit  eloquence  has  attained  its 
maximum  power,  not  only  in  the  sermons  of  a  ftw  men 
of  extraordinary  talent,  but  in  the  average  ability  and 
success  of  great  numbers  of  preachcD'.  England,  having 
not  only  had  a  free  pulpit,  but  also  a  free  press,  has  fur- 
nished a  body  of  sermon  literature  unsurpassed  in  qual- 
ity and  extent  by  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  more  disdngtusbed  preochersof  Great  Britain  may 
be  classified  by  epochs  and  relij^ous  associations.  The 
names  of  Wyclifie,  Latimer,  Knox,  and  Jewell  repre- 
sent the  great  preaehen  of  the  Reformation.  A  slmiUr 
selection  for  the  litb  century  would  embrace  the  names 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Howe, 
Chamoek,  Tillutson,  South,  and  powibly  many  others. 
In  the  18th  centur}',  Wesley  and  Wliitctield,  as  preach- 
ers of  extraordinary  zeal  and  effectiveness,  were  instru- 
mental in  awakening  a  religious  movement  which  ex- 
tended not  only  throughout  Great  Britain,  but,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  English-speaking  worid.  One  of  its 
effects  was  to  improve  the  tone  and  quality  of  preaching 
in  all  the  churches.  The  number  of  great  preachers 
who  have  adorned  Ihc  British  pulpit  in  the  course  of 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries  is  beyond  enumeration. 
The  fullowing  are  representative  names,  and  associated 
with  volumes  of  published  sermons:  Cecil,  Robert  Hall, 
Chalmers,  Wardlaw,  Richard  AVaison,  Rnlwrt  Nc^i-i<iii, 
Duff,  Guthrie,  F.  W.  Robert-wn,  Stanley,  Melville,  Puii- 
shon,  and  Spurgeon.  To  this  iiHt  might  be  added  the 
names  of  a  lnri;e  number  of  other  preachers  of  nn  less 
moral  and  intellectiul  worth,  and  of  nearly  equal  though 
somewhat  more  local  celebf^jjEed  by  VjOOg IC 
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The  frndom  of  the  English  putpit,  and,  in  Tact,  « 
(greater  fieedom  than  was  enjoyMl  in  England  at  that 
lUy,  came  to  America  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Hav- 
ing been  by  them  established  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  it 
lias  been  extended  with  the  advance  of  civilization  un- 
til the  whole  conUneDt  baa  felt  ita  power.  IIm  pul|Mt 
In  Anteriea,  as  in  Great  Britain,  has  been  greatly  aided 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  misuon  by  the  general  ob- 
servance of  the  Christian  Sat^th  and  a  free  use  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  importance  of  preaching  has  also 
been  recognised  from  the  flrst  in  the  Church  architea- 
ure  of  America.  All  edifices  constructed  as  places  of 
worabtp,  from  the  li^  struct  urea  of  the  ftontiier  to  the 
great  tabernacles  of  crowded  dtiet  and  tb«  Koman  Cath- 
olic cathedrals,  have  been  seated  for  auditors.  In  these 
and  other  conditions  of  society,  not  excepting  that  of 
all  churches  being  alike  thrown  upon  the  voluntary 
system  of  self-support,  the  Christian  pulpit  has  had  in 
America  one  of  its  fairost  and  widest  fields  of  effort.  It 
would  not  have  been  creditable  if  in  such  circumstances 
pulpit  eloquence  had  not  been  exteuuvely  and  success- 
fully cultivated.  That  it  has  been  will  appear  from  the 
long  list  of  good  and  great  preachers  who  have  adorned 
the  American  Church,  many  of  whom  have  given  to 
the  world  volumes  of  published  sermons.  Probably  in 
no  country  has  the  average  grade  of  pulpit  eloquence 
been  higher  than  in  the  Unttetl  States  uf  America;  and, 
owing  in  part  to  its  vast  extent,  in  no  country  is  it  more 
difficult  to  determine  who  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
atuined  a  national  reputation  as  preachers.  The  truth 
Is  that  each  great  denomiuation  of  Christians  forms,  in 
a  certain  sense,  a  world  of  itself,  within  which  the  prin- 
cipal preachers  are  far  better  known  than  in  other  sim- 
ilar worlds  surrounding.  Nevertheless,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  a  goodly  number  of  men  whose  reputa- 
tion for  pnlpit  eloquence  baa  transcended  all  deiintnina- 
tional  boundaries  and  become  indeed  national.  Without 
attempUng  to  make  an  artntrary  decision  as  to  ril  whose 
names  might  be  tboaght  worthy  of  record  in  this  eate- 
gory,  it  may  be  safe  to  designate  a  few  both  of  the  dead 
and  the  living.  In  so  doing  we  purposely  limit  our  list 
to  a  careful  selectitm,  preferring  for  the  moat  part  to 
oonsider  living  men  as  candidates  for  a  similar  list  in 
future  years.  If  our  selection  is  Judicioudy  made,  it 
will  be  sufBt^ent  to  append  in  chrraolopcal  otdw,  with- 
out tiUe  or  claMiflcation,  the  names  of  the  men  who 
may  be  pronounced  as,  thus  fsr,  the  representative 

Ereachers  of  America :  e.  g.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Samuel 
laviea,  Timothy  Dwight,  John  M.  Mason,  John  Sum- 
merfield,  Edward  Paysun,  John  Newland  MafHt,  Lyman 
Beecher,  William  EUery  Channing,  Francis  Wayland, 
Stephen  Olin,  Henry  R  Bascom,  Charles  P.  H'Uvaine, 
George  W.  Bethune,  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  and  Matthew 
Simpson.  No  doubt  the  above  list  might  be  considera- 
bly increased  even  at  the  present  time ;  but  unce  there 
is  no  sbeolute  standard  of  determination,  it  is  deemed 
preferable  to  incur  the  risk  of  error  by  diminution  rather 
than  by  excess. 

In  such  a  connection,  it  is  only  just  to  remark  that 
ID  modem  times  the  press  scrx*es  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  ereatiim  of  puUic  reputations,  both  local  and  na- 
tional. Hence  those  preachers  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  its  agency  as  a  means  of  giving  their  sermons 
to  the  puUic,  and  others  whose  friends  have  been  zeal- 
ous to  do  a  similar  office  for  them,  have  become  much 
more  widely  known  than  many  of  equal  and  perhaps 
greater  ability  who  have  not  been  thus  represented. 
But  as  mere  publicly  does  not  secure  rotation,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  reputation  of  some  men  has  tteen 
mure  damaged  than  helped  1^  the  publication  of  their 
sermons.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  uncommon  thing  that  pub- 
lished sermons  wholly  fail  to  convey  to  readers  the  im- 
pression they  produced  upon  their  bearers  when  deliv- 
ered. Hence,  to  form  historic  judgments  of  the  ability 
of  preachers,  attention  should  be  given  both  to  the  in- 
fluence tbey  exerted  upon  their  auditors  and  to  the 
matter  tbey  employed  in  their  setmoni^  aa  tested  by  the 


eetabUabed  principles  of  criticism.  It  was  not  our  f» 
tention  to  include  among  the  preachers  named  aborc 
any  who  have  not  favoraUy  passed  the  doable  teat. 
That  many  others  have  already  done  so  will  do  rioubt 
be  the  tqiinion  of  some;  but  time,  which  trica  all  Ibin^ 
will  enable  readera  at  a  future  day  better  to  drtcmae. 

Even  a  cutaoiy  survey  tit  the  varied  efaancier  aad 
resulta  of  pul(4t  doquenoe  during  the  mneteen  ceaaaiee 
of  iu  history  is  anggesdre  of  important  lesaeufc  Afisw 
may  be  noted : 

1.  There  are  different  kinds  of  pulpit  aloqneDce.  1b 
order  to  be  intelligently  studied  or  judged,  aencmB  nHt 
be  classified.  Scmie  are  didactic  having  to*  tbeir  Airf 
object  instruction  in  Christian  initfa.  Some  aic  hoitn* 
tory,  having  for  their  object  the  enforcement  of  inih 
already  familiar.  Some  are  ex^ctical,  seeking  to  a- 
pound  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Some  are  illii»- 
trative,  seeking  to  create  an  interest  in  Christian  ttmh 
by  exhibitions  of  its  correspondences  in  nature,  in  hm- 
man  consciousness,  and  in  the  facts  of  history;  wbile 
some  are  composite,  seeking  to  blend  two  or  more  cftte 
above  characteristics  into  a  hannoBiona  wbolr.  Escb 
of  these  dilltrent  hinds  of  pulpit  addnaa  demands  a  st^ 
of  language  and  discusuon  adapted  to  ita  qieoal  otgect. 
Inattention  to  this  fact  might  lead  to  groas  nutjudg- 
ments  on  the  part  of  critics,  and  equal  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  preachers.  A  hortatory  style  of  address 
spoil  a  didactic  discourse,  while  the  coolness  of  didactk 
address  would  render  an  exbottation  powerlf.  Aa 
essential  element,  therefore,  in  detcnoitnng  whether  a 
given  sermon  is  eloquent  is  a  just  oomidemiian  of  Us 
object.  Accepting  the  e^rmc4ogical,  and  in  fsrt  the 
scriptural,  idea  of  eloquence — namely,  that  of  cpetfdag 
well  (Exod.  iv,  14) — it  must  be  conceded  that  a  mtaia 
degree  of  eloquence  must  be  recognised  in  senDous  wtfi 
adapted  to  the  promotion  of  the  most  comnKMi  and  ^ 
miliar  otjects  of  Christian  diacouise.  But  jnasmBcfa  as 
the  higher  and  more  difficult  resulta  (tf  hnown  cAirt 
challenge  degrees  of  admiration  not  aeeoded  to  wdl- 
doing  in  more  common  matters,  so  it  is  coMomaTy  ts 
restrict  the  terra  eloquence  to  those  higher  and  mon 
unusual  qualities  of  speech  which  excite  emotions  snd 
control  actions.  In  fact,  oite  of  the  best  dc^itions  af 
eloquence  states  it  to  be  the  language  of  emotion.  This 
deflnitioD  implies  that  it  is  easier  to  instruct  the  miud 
and  conviDce  the  judgment  than  to  move  tbe  smsiU- 
ities  of  men.  Meverthdess,  instruction  and  convictisB 
are  essential  couditiona  to  tbe  excitement  of  atnag 
emotions.  Few  speakers  accomplish  the  latter  wiihoot 
the  use  of  those  conditions  as  antecedent  agencies. 

2.  The  natural  temperament  of  speakers  gov  ems  in  a 
great  measure  the  kind  of  eloquenoe  in  which  dwy  laiy 
exceL  Sons  of  thunder  and  sons  of  coosolatton  han 
each  their  missis) ;  but  for  either  to  attempt  the  (As 
or  adopt  the  style  of  the  other  is  to  haxari  fail  or. 
Nevertheless,  mere  natural  endowments  are  insolfianit 
to  insure  succesa  without  studious  self-cultivstioa; 
whereas  laborious  efforts  in  right  lines  tend  to  the 
highly  suoceasfid  development  of  ordinary  t«leiita.  As 
instance  in  point  is  that  of  llioaias  Guthrie,  the  dtsiia- 
gnished  preacher  of  the  Free  Cbnich  of  SeoUand,  thea 
whom  no  man  ever  wielded  tbe  power  of  iUnstntim 
more  effectively.  Yet,  as  shown  in  his  biography,  thtf 
power  was  acquired  by  diligent  and  conlinttous  e&st 
after  his  entrance  into  mature  ministeiial  lif^  and  ss  a 
restdt  of  persoiwl  experiences  oonTindng  him  of  its  ia»- 
portance. 

8.  Successful  pulpit  address  demands  ■  wise  cbneetf 
subjects,  the  vivid  presentation  of  thought,  and  the  «K 
of  language  adapted  to  the  comprehensioa  of  heem 
The  character  and  influence  of  the  Christian  pulpit  bare 
at  times  l>een  greatly  lowered  by  the  introdoctioa  of 
improper  topics — topics  either  trivial  in  thenaelves  ei 
out  nf  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  tniths  of  tbe  GotpcL 
But  even  when  the  themes  of  discussion  have  been  ^ 
propriate,  the  peculiar  and  more  important  otgeccs  cf 
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tcraneei,  or  bj  styles  of  expresuoD  ill  adapted  to  tbe 
cumpreheDsioD  of  the  hesren  sddKased.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  apostle  Paul, "  In  ibe  Church  I  bad  rather 
q>eak  five  trocds  with  my  uodeiBtandiDg^  that  by  my 
Toice  I  might  teaeh  othen  aba,  than  ten  thouaaad 
worda  in  aa  unknown  tongue"  (I  Cor.  nr,  19),  elnd- 
dates  an  important  principle  of  all  true  eloquence.  No 
matter  h«w  eloquent  a  man  may  be  in  hiB  own  estima- 
tion, if  others  fail  to  comprehend  hint  bis  efforts  will 
be  to  them  either  an  eni^na,  or  at  best  a  vain  show. 
In  short,  all  genuine  pulpit  eloquence  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  thioae  prindples  of  human  nature  on  which 
tbe  eaccesi  of  sectdar  eloquence  depends.  It  was  criii- 
caUy  and  justly  idiown  by  lord  Brougham  that  tbe  tri- 
uDipha  in  eloquence  secured  Ity  Demosthenes  were  won 
by  his  "  handling  in  succession  a  variety  of  topics  all 
calculated  to  strike  bis  audience."  So  the  suocessful 
proclAmatioa  of  the  Gospel  depends  largely  npon  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  preachers  to  present  in  striking  furms,  am) 
in  proper  succession,  the  great  tmtha  of  God's  Word 
and  providence. 

4.  The  higher  degrees  of  pulpit  eloquence  are  not  at- 
taineil  apart  from  deep  religious  feeling  on  the  part  of 
preachefs.  Men  who  are  secular  in  their  lives  and  low 
in  the  grade  of  their  religious  opinions  and  experience 
nnther  choose  the  themes  that  strike  the  deep  chords 
of  tbe  human  soul,  nor  are  capable  of  treating  tbem  in 
the  moot  affecting  and  movii^t  manner.  Whereas  men 
who  have  a  profound  sense  of  the  divine  presence  and 
authority,  who  have  a  vivid  conception  of  the  realities 
of  eternity,  the  value  of  immortal  souls,  and  tbe  power 
of  Christ  as  tbe  Saviour  of  the  perishing,  they,  and  they 
only,  have  tbe  proper  moral  basis  for  effective,  and 
benoe,  in  the  most  important  sense,  eloquent  religious 
address  to  their  fellow-men.  "Out  of  tbe  fulueae  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketb."  When,  therefore,  tbe 
heart  is  full  of  God's  truth  and  love,  it  gives  forth  its 
sentiments  in  impressive  utterances,  and  makes  objec- 
tive to  others  the  eloquent  feelings  that  glow  within  it. 
When  tbe  emotions  of  the  speaker  are  not  enlisted— in 
other  words,  when  subjective  eloquence  is  wanting  on 
his  part — tbe  objective  residts  of  eloquence  cannot  be 
produced  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  hearers. 

5.  The  higher  eflecta  of  eloquence  depend  la^ly 
npon  aeceasoriea  Ikvorable  both  to  speakers  and  bearers. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  an  orator  realize  in  himself  the 
qualities  and  conditions  essential  to  eloquence.  He  also 
has  need  of  all  available  agencies  as  helps  in  the  task 
of  transferring  his  thoughts  and  emotions  to  others. 
His  first  requisite  is  language,  as  a  common  meiliiim 
for  tbe  expreasion  and  reception  of  thought.  But  tbe 
force  of  the  beat  language  may  be  greatly  weakened  by 
indistinct  articulation,  by  feeble  utterance,  uncouth 
geatnres,  and  other  faults  of  delivery.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  greatly  intensified  by  a  corresponding 
physical  expression,  in  which  not  only  the  tongue  ad- 
dveaaee  the  ear,  but  Ibe  eye,  the  countenance,  the  atti- 
tudes^ and  tbe  aetioa  of  on  earnest  speaker  fix  tbe  gaze 
of  bn  auditors  and  concentrate  the  magnetism  ot  ht« 
preaence  and  purposes  upon  the  perception  aiul  empa- 
thy of  his  hearers.  That  the  full  effiect  of  such  an  ad- 
dreas  may  be  realized,  the  auditors  need  to  be  comforta- 
bly placed,  and  within  easy  range  of  bis  voice,  since 
any  form  of  discomfort,  or  any  effort  to  undersund,  dis- 
tracts their  attention  and  weakens  the  impression  tbey 
will  receive.  When,  in  circumstances  like  these,  tlie 
tbongbu  and  emotions  of  an  eloquent  man  flow  into  tbe 
toals  and  kindle  the  emotions  of  a  mass  trf"  hearers^  their 
presence,  in  turn,  reacts  upon  him,  quickening  his  men- 
tal powers,  and  rousing  bis  sensibilities  to  a  degree  un- 
attainable in  other  circumstances.  This  mutuality  of 
emotion  rises  with  tbe  increase  of  numbers  and  the 
unity  of  sentiment  that  pervadea  the  mass.  It  may  be 
■aid,  therefore,  that  when  ipeakm  are  equal  to  Uieir 
took,  large  audiencM  an  important,  if  not  tMential,  to 
tha  higher  efltoa  of  ekiqiienea.  Favorable  expectant^ 
OB  tbe  part  of  beonn  is  also  aootfatr  condition  greatly 


helpful  to  a  speaker.  It  relieves  him  of  tbe  necessity 
of  creating  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  himself  and 
persoiu  ignorant  of  bim,  or  perhsps  prejudiced  againu 
him.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  a  speaker's  r^Mtion 
may  become  to  him  an  auxiliary  of  great  Tolub  While 
tbe  eonditions  above  speciBed,  and  otbera  of  like  eboT' 
acter,  are  not  always  within  tbe  control  of  ministera  of 
tbe  Gospel,  and  may  sometiniea  be  dependent  on  coo- 
tingenries  quite  beyond  their  control,  nevertheless  a 
diligent  discharge  of  ministerial  and  pastoral  duty  tends 
to  create  them.  It  was  a  precept  of  tbe  ancient  rheto- 
ridana  that  the  orator  must  be  a  good  man,  and  a  Ger- 
man writer  baa  published  a  book  to  demtmstrate  that 
eloquence  is  a  virtue.  It  is  in  accordance  with  prind- 
ples thus  sanctioned  that  extensive  personal  acquaint- 
ance, a  high  moral  and  religious  character,  and  a  repu- 
ution  based  on  faithful  labor  and  habits  of  doing  good, 
all  challenge  sympathy,  attract  hearers,  and  awoken 
hopeful  expectations. 

6.  The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  crown- 
ing ousiliaiy  of  palpit  eloquence.  Apart  from  ttaia  the 
preacher  is  like  any  other  maiu  But,  over  and  above 
all  merely  human  aids,  a  Christian  preacher  of  tbe  right 
character  and  spirit  is  entitled  to  expect  tbe  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  give  to  tbe  truths  he  may  utter 
increased  impresdveneaa,  and  to  bis  bearers  increased 
sensibility. 

It  is  only  under  this  last-named  condition  that  pulpit 
eloquence  can  be  hoped  to  attain  its  highest  power. 
But  this  is  a  condition  that  no  indtdoit  man  can  rea- 
sonably hope  to  enjoy.   It  ndtber  (bllowa  in  tbe  train 

of  religious  presumption,  nor  of  an  undue  reliance  upon 
genius  or  personal  ability,  but  rather  comes  in  answer 
to  "  the  fervent,  effectual  prayer  of  b  righteous  man." 
He,  therefore,  who  as  a  minister  of  tbe  Gospel  wuiilil, 
according  to  the  apostolic  injunction,  study  to  show 
himself  "approved,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  he 
ashamed,"  should  be  equally  diligent  in  the  acqulMtiua 
of  sacred  knowledge,  and  in  tbe  highest  possible  cuIU- 
vation  of  his  powers  of  expression,  that  he  may  with 
confidence  ask  for  the  unction  of  tbe  Huly  One  as  a 
means  of  rendering  his  utterances  as  a  preacher  of 
Christian  truth  in  the  highest  degree  efiicscious.  In 
view  of  tbu  supreme  object,  tbe  diligent  study  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  whether  in  iu  history,  its  principles,  or  its 
diversified  illustrations,  both  in  the  published  sermona 
and  in  tbe  biographies  of  distinguistwd  preocben,  is  of 
equal  interest  and  importance. 
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above  plural  nouns,  the  lUenl  mcuiln^  of  wkich  is 
"seeds"  of  any  kind.  The  food  oit  nbieb  "the  four 
children"  thrived  for  ten  daye  i»  perhaps  not  to  he  re- 
stricted to  what  we  now  understand  by  "pulse,"  i.  e. 
the  grains  of  leguminous  vegetables:  the  term  probably 
includes  edible  see<ls  in  general  Gesenios  translates 
the  words  "  vegetables,  herbs,  such  as  are  eaten  in  a 
half-rast,  as  opposed  tu  flesh  and  more  delicate  food." 
Probably  the  term  denotes  uncooked  grains  of  any  iund, 
whether  bariey,  wbaU,  niUet,  vetches,  etc. 

Our  Iranslators  hav«  also  inserted  in  italics  the  word 
**  pulse"  as  one  of  the  "  parched"  sorts  of  iirovision  which 
BarziUai  brought  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  xvii,  28).  In 
this  they  are  probably  right.  Leguminous  seeils  roast- 
ed are  still  used  in  the  Kast;  and  in  his  commentary 
on  Hatt.  xxi,  12  Jerome  mentions  roasted  chick-pease, 
along  with  raiaina  and  apples,  as  the  small>waree  in 
which  the  huckster  fruiterera  used  to  deal:  "Frixnra 
cicer,  uvnque  passe,  et  poma  diveru  generis."  Allu- 
aioas  in  Plautus  and  Horace  show  that  parched  pease 
were  a  familiar  article  of  diet  among  the  poorer  Ko- 
mans. 

Fulton,  Akdrbw,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  flourishei)  in  the  second  half  of  ilie 
17th  century,  and  is  noted  as  a  zealous  defender  of  his 
order  and  Church.  He  was  quite  a  pulpit  orator,  but 
he  was  more  successful  stiil  as  a  puleroib  He  pub- 
lished, Rfmarkt  upon  Dr.  TnisoH'i  .Vamtfttv,  etc. 
(Lond.  1687, 4ta)  i—Sqtlg  to  a  CkaUenge  (1688)  -.—Total 
Defeat  of  the  Protestant  RuU  of  Faiik  (4to).  See  Oli- 
ver, Biog,  of  Engtith  JttuHt;  Macaulay,  Uiit.  of  fCng- 
Uml,  vol.  ii,  cb.  vi. 

Pnmbadittaa  (Stn'^TaatB),  a  lume  celebrated  in 
Jewish  literature  as  the  home  of  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  Judaism,  was  located  in  Babylonia,  and  derived  its 
name  frond  its  situation  at  the  (pum)  mouth  of  the  Ba- 
dilhtt,  a  canal  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Its 
academy,  except  only  that  of  fiora  (q.  v.),  was  the  most 
emlunng  and  influential  of  all  the  Kablnnic  institutions 
in  Babylonia.  Founded  towards  the  end  of  the  8d  cen- 
tury by  U.  Jehutlah  heii-Jeche^kel,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished disciiilcs  of  Abba  Arcka,  also  called  Kab 
(q.  v.),  it  flourbheil  until  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
llth  ccntuT>',  thus  moulding,  shaping,  and  influencing 
the  life  and  literature  of  the  Jews.  Many  of  the  rectors 
of  this  academy  acquired  a  great  renown  for  thrir  Rat^ 
binic  lore,  some  of  whom  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  this  Cycbpiedia,  or  will  be  treateil  in  the  succeeding 
volumes,  llie  following  list,  (giving  the  names  of  tbe 
famous  teachers  at  that  academy,  prepared  after  a  care- 
ful and  diligent  perusal  of  the  best  authorities,  we  hope 
will  aid  the  student  of  Jewish  literature,  since  it  is  not 
easy  to  bring  the  menJ»a  dujfctti  into  a  chronological 
order  out  of  the  rvdU  mdi^ttofue  mo^s  of  the  different 
aourcea: 

1.  R.  Jchndnh  ben-Jecheskel  WT-CDS 

2.  ChnKdnofKalW  SM-809 

8.  ItHhbn  ben-Nnchman  BflO-SSO 

4  Joseph  ben-Chiia,  the  Blind  (q.  v.)   SS0-8S3 

B.  Abftjl  beu-(^iOliT   BBS-bss 

6.  RabDii  l>Rr-Jo««|di  bor-Chnma   338-358 

T.  Nnchmnn  ben-Isnac  3ft2-jtM 

&  Chama  nf  Nnbardea  KM-STT 

0.  Zebhl  lien-l'f>ha]a  S;T-3» 

10.  Dim)  ben-Chlneiia   SSIt^ 

11.  Itiifrem  hen>ra|ia   SSS-toO 

IS.  H.Knhnna   400-411 

IS.  MnrHntru  411-414 

14.  AchB  ben-Habbn  414-410 

IB.  (ieblhii  ofBe-Katil  410-433 

1«.  Itiifrem  II  48S-443 

IT.  ItnchamnLorNnchnmai   443-406 

15.  Snnin  !wn-BabbiL   466-471 

10.  11.  Jus.'  4T1-B80 

At  this  time  the  final  redaction  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud (q.  v.)  was  made,  and,  according  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, to  K.  Jose,  who  forms  the  end  of  the  Amoraim 
{Soph  llaraah), l\*K  honoris  assigned  of  "completing  to 
write  and  of  sealing  the  Oemara  of  Babylon,  in  the  twen- 
ty.fbiirth  year  of  his  rcetoral  and  magisterial  dignity, 


in  tbe  year  from  the  erutioii  4260,  and  811  yean  tvm 
the  sealing  of  the  Mishna."  After  tbe  death 'of  B.J<«e, 
the  chronological  chaiu  is  intemqitcd,  and,  with  tbe 
exception  of  a  few  names  which  have  come  down  to  n, 
it  is  difficult  to  aay  who  filled  tbe  space  up  to  the  jm 
670,  for  the  probability  is  that,  in  the  vicisdtodes  and 
persecutions  of  those  times,  the  names  of  those  lamoet 
teachers  have  been  foi^otten.  With  Mar  Kabfas.  whs 
belonged  to  the  so-called  Uaonaslic  period,  tbe  chrone- 
k^ieal  oidcr  can  again  be  followed  down  to  tbe  last  af 
the  heads  of  the  andemy  of  Pmnbaditlui,  whose  death 
sealed  the  cloaing  of  that  famous  academy  forever.  The 
following  are  the  names :  '      ^^^^  ^ 

LMarRiibba  CIA- «!■ 

B.  MarBuMn),orBostanaI  Kfr-tn 

S.  UunsI  Han  ben-Joseph  CS*-  M 

4.  R.ChljKnrSiei>ene   IMi-  Tia 

5.  Mar-Hahjah  TIO-  71» 

L  Nntronsf  ben-Nehemla,  snmamcd  Mar 

Jnnkn  Ti».  TM 

T.  Mar  Jehiidnh  no-  iM 

S.  Hnr  Joseph  l>en-Cbntanal  » 

9.  Siiniiiel  ben-MsrI  (  „ 

10.  Mnr  Nalrol  Kuhnua  ben-Kiiinna  i 

11.  Abrnhnm  Kahnnn   > 

14  R.  Diidnl  beu-Nnchmno  T61-nt 

IB.  Chnnnnja  ben-MeshanhaJa   TC4-  771 

1*.  Mnlkalwu-Aciia  Til- »! 

IK.  Rnbba  beii-Dtidal  ITS- TU 

10.  R.  Shinnl  a  ftwnontha 

IT.  Chaulunt  ben-Abrnbam  Kabaoa  X&t-  T8t 

IB.  Hnna  Mnr  Unlevl  ben-lHae.  T86-  186 

10.  Maunx^eb  ben-Joseph   788-  W 

40.  Itmiiih  beo-AblMi.   706- m 

Sl..Io««ph  beu-Shlla   TOS-M 

St.  MnrKnfanna  ben-Chantual.   801-  "n 

83.  Abamsrl  beu-Abrahnm  ftiO-  »I4 

14.  Joseph  brii-Abbn  814-  Sl6 

SC.  Mnr  Abrnham  lieD-Shertra  8I6-  9K 

A  Jomph  ben-Cbija  aitti-Goon. 

M.  K.  Joseph  beu-ChiJn  »oU  Onou  8SS-  ttt 

ST.  K.  JoHeph  ben-Rabbi  8S-  Ut 

88.  Psltoj  ben-AbuJI   S4»-  m 

SO.  Mennchem  beii-Joseph  ben-Chija  9IS-  SiO 

Mar  MaUathia*  €mli-aaon. 

SO.  Mnr  Mattaiblas  sob  Oooh  MA-  Ml 

81.  Rabbn  ben-Amt  SV-  Btl 

SS.  Hnr  Zemach  I.  beu-Pa1t(4  Stl-  m 

88.  Hai  beii-UnvId   8Bn.  m 

84.  Klmol  beii-Acbal  en-  MS 

80.  Mnr  Jehadnl  beii-Siimnel  Mt-  117 

30.  Mnr  Kohen  Zedek  11.  ben-Jcweph  OIT-  W 

8T.  Zemnch  bon-Knrtinl  nt-  N8 

85.  ChaulDHi  ben-Jehndal  038-  NS 

80.  Aamu  Ibn  Sarsnda   MS-  MS 

40.  Nehemta  ben-Knhen  Zedek  tOD-  S6S 

41.  Sherira  ben-Chatuinla  MS-  M8 

43.  Hal  ben-Sberira  o»-ii» 

LiUralure. —  Pinner,  CompendtMm  Jeg  iiertmtfmila- 
■ueAm  V.  iabglom$ckfn  Talmud  (Beriin,  1833),  p.  117 
sq.;  M<mata$chrififikr  Geteh,  v.  iViitetuchoft  d.  JsJnt- 
tkumi,  i,  208  sq.,  403  sq.;  rii,  336  sq.,  3»l  sq.;  GhUz, 
Oetch,  der  Jud*n,  vols,  iv,  v :  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto's  Cyrie- 
padia,  arts. "  Education"  and  "Scribes;"  Joet,6>>nL^ 
Jutkiith.v.».StcttK,  vol.  ii  (see  Index  in  voL  iii):  Ca»- 
sel,  Ijntfadnt  tttrjUd.  Gttek.  k.  Littralmr  (Berlin.  \^\ 
p.  48,  56;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  lltbrao  lAleraturt,  ^ 
161-220  (where  names  and  dates  are,  however,  very  nftca 
incorrect);  LUxr  Jvchoann  net  Lexicon  StoffrapUetm 
el  Hutorintn  (ed.  H.  Filipowski,  Lond.  18a7),  p.  tM  sq.; 
Worman,  in  Kiddle  and  Schem's  Cgdop,  of  Kdata^m, 
art  "Hebrews,  Education  of."    (R  P.) 

PnnohftO  was  tbe  greatest  of  the  Peruvian  god*, 
the  lord  of  the  day,  the  creator  of  light. 

Pnndeka  (itpi:^E),  a  village  of  the  tribe  of  Dao 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Schwarz,  PaUit.  p.  144): 
now  the  village  Fundak,  about  midway  between  NaU&5 
and  the  plain  of  Sharon  towards  Jalla,  on  tbe  south  ude 
of  the  road  (Kobinson.  Later  Reteotvktt,  p.  ISo),— Taa 
de  VeUe,  Memoir,  p.  840. 

Pttngel,  NicoiMua,  Dr^  i  Boman  Catbdie  diving 
was  bom  at  HUneter  in  1602.  Having  completed  his 
studies,  be  was  ordained  priest  in  1835,  and  for  levenl 
yean  labored  as  chaplain  in  Rieaenbeck  and  Huoster. 
From  1885  to  1846  he  suneflinlMided  iMbMrish  of  Rie- 
Benbeek,in  tbe  fiwiiiaji^^iiMiftl^!^  The 
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mult  waa  bis  work  on  Geison's  tract,  Dt  Parevlt*  ad 
Vkriftttm  Trukmdit,  together  with  a  Vita  Gtraonia, 
which  be  puUivbed  ui  1868.  and  thus  became  i  ptvmt' 
doeaU  at  the  UniverMty  of  Uunster.  He  Moa  became 
pcvTcaBor  of  pMural  thedt^,  and  died  April  24, 1876, 
BB  aenior  of  the  chapter. — LiUruriadter  ilmcbemtr, 
1876,11.288. 

Fnnlatameiit  (moet  properly  expressed  in  Hebrew 
1^  KHne  form  of  t^^,  ptitdd,  siriclly  to  visit,"  and  in 
Greek  by  kwXooic  or  njtmpia,  iHit  frequently  denuled 
by  other  terms).  The  fdllowing  acoimnt  is  biM-d  iiihih 
the  Scripture  Maiements,  with  illiisirations  rmir  anuctit 
and  modem  wiurces.    See  Coktokai.  iNFLicrinNH. 

L  Hulorical  Review  of  Bodify  Snfiietiona  among  the 
I/eAretet,  —  The  earlieat  theory  of  punishment  current 
aoMKig  mankind  is  doubtless  the  one  of  simple  retalia- 
tion, "  blood  for  blood"  [nee  Blood  Bkvkmoic],  a  view 
which  in  a  limited  form  appears  even  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
Viewed  historically,  the  first  case  of  punishment  for 
crime  mentioned  in  Scripture,  next  to  the  fall  itself,  is 
that  ofCain,  the  first  murderer.  His  punialtmcnt,  how* 
ever,  was  a  substitute  fur  the  retaliation  which  mixht 
have  been  looked  for  from  the  hand  of  man,  and  the 
mark  set  on  bin,  whatever  it  was,  served  at  once  to 
designate,  protect,  and  perhaps  correct  tbe  criminal. 
That  death  was  regarded  as  the  lltting  pimishment  for 
morder  appears  plain  from  the  remark  of  Lamech  (Gen. 
ir,  24).  In  the  post-diluvian  code,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
retribution  by  the  hand  of  man,  even  in  the  case  of  an 
ofTending  animal,  for  blood  shed,  is  clearly  laid  down 
(ix,  5,  6);  but  its  terms  give  no  sanctiou  to  that 
"  will!  justice"  executed  even  to  the  present  day  by  in- 
dividuals and  families  on  their  own  behalf  by  so  many 
of  the  luidvilised  races  of  niankind.  The  prevalence 
of  ■  feeling  of  retribution  due  fur  blood  shed  may  be  re- 
marked as  arising  among  the  brethren  of  Joiieph  in  ref- 
erence to  their  virtual  fratricide  (xlii,  'il).  The  punish- 
ment of  death  appears  «mon(;  the  legal  powers  nf  Jiidnh, 
as  the  head  of  his  family,  and  he  ordered  his  daughter- 
ill-law,  Tanoar,  to  be  burned  (xxxviii,  24).  It  is  de- 
nouDoed  hy  the  king  of  the  Fhillsdnes,  Abimelech, 
aiCMnst  those  of  bis  pt;ople  who  should  injure  or  insult 
laeac  or  his  wife  (xxvi,  11,  29).  Similar  power  seems 
to  have  been  possessed  by  tbe  reigning  l*baTaoh  in  tbe 
time  of  Joseph  (xli,  18). 

Pawing  onwards  to  Mosaic  times,  we  find  the  sentence 
of  capital  punishment,  in  the  case  of  murder,  plainly  laid 
down  in  the  law.  The  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death, 
even  if  he  Mioukt  have  taken  refuge  at  God's  altar  or  in 
an  aqrlum  city,  and  the  same  principle  waa  to  be  carried 
out  even  in  the  ease  of  an  animal  (Exod.  xxi,  13, 14, 28, 
36;  Lev.  xxiv,  17. 21 ;  Numb,  xxxv, 81 ;  Deut.  xix,  II. 
12;  and  see  1  Kings  ii,  28,  84).  Moses,  however,  di<l 
not  allow  parents  tu  be  put  to  death  fur  tlieir  children, 
nor  children  fur  their  parents  (Deut  xxiv,  16),  as  did 
tbe  Chahbeans  (Dan.  vi,  24)  and  the  kings  of  Israel 
(i»mp.  1  Kings  xxi;  2  Kings  ix,  26). 

The  extensive  prescription  of  capital  punishment  by 
the  Mos^c  law,  which  we  cannot  consider  as  a  dead  let- 
ter, may  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  circumstanops 
of  the  people.  They  were  a  nation  of  newly  emanci- 
paUed  slaves,  and  were  by  nature  perhaps  more  than 
commonly  intractable;  and  if  we  mayjiidge  by  the  Inws 
enjoined  on  them,  which  Mr.  Hume  well  remarks  are  a 
safe  index  to  the  maimei*  and  disposition  of  any  peo> 
pie,  we  must  infer  that  they  had  imbibed  all  the  de- 
grading influences  of  slavery  among  heathens.  Tlieir 
wanderings  and  isolation  did  not  admit  of  penal  settle- 
menta  or  remedial  punishments.  They  were  placet)  un- 
der immediate  divine  government  and  surveillance. 
Hence,  wilful  oRences  evinced  an  incorrigibleness  which 
rendered  death  the  only  means  of  ridding  the  communi- 
ty  of  such  transgreasoi^  and  this  was  ultimately  re- 
■uctcd  to  io  regard  to  all  indivkluab  above  a  certain 
age,  in  order  that  i  better  class  might  enter  Canaan 
^umbLxiVt  39, 82,83).  If  capital  puoisbment  in  Chria- 


tian  nations  be  defended  from  the  Mosaic  law,  it  ought 
in  fairness  to  be  exteiidetl  to  all  tbe  cases  sanctioned  by 
that  Uw,  and,  among  tbe  rest,  as  Valey  argues,  to  tbs 
doing  of  any  work  on  the  Sabbath  day  {Mar.  PiU.  b.  v. 
C.7). 

II.  Capital  Crimei  under  Motaitnx. — (jI.)  Absotute. — 
The  following  offences  also  are  mentioned  in  the  law 
as  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death : 

1.  Striking,  or  even  reviling,  a  parent  (Exod.  xxi, 
15, 17). 

2.  Blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv,  14,  16,  28 :  see  Philo,  V. 
M.  iii,  26 ;  1  KUifp  xxi,  10 ;  Malt,  xxvi,  66, 66). 

5.  Sabbatb-bceaking  (Kumb.  xv,  82-^ ;  Exod.  xxxi, 
14;  XXXV,  2). 

4.  WitchGrafl,and  false  pretension  to  prophecy  (Exod. 
xxii.lS;  Lev.xx,'27;  DeuLxiii,5;  xviii,20;  1  Sam. 
xxviii,  9). 

b.  Adultery  (Lev.  xx,  10;  Deut  xxii,  22:  see  John 
viii,  fi,  and  Jos^hns,  ^nf.  iii,  12,  \). 

6.  Vnchastity — a.  Previous  to  marriage,  but  detect- 
ed afterwards  (Deut  xxii,  21).  ft.  In  a  betrothed  wom- 
an with  some  one  not  affianced  to  her  (ibid.  rer.  28). 
c.  In  a  priest's  daughter  (Lev,  xxi,  9). 

7.  Rape  (I>eut.  xxii,  25). 

8.  Incestuous  and  unnatural  connections  (Lev.  xx,  11, 
14,16;  Exod.  xxii,  19). 

9.  Han-stealing  (Exod.  xxi,  16;  Deut  xxiv,  7). 

10.  Idolatry,  actual  or  virtuid,  in  any  shape  (Lev.  xx, 
2 ;  Deut  xiti,  6, 10, 1 S ;  xvii,  2-7 :  see  Josh,  vii  and  xxii, 
20,  and  Numb,  xxv,  8), 

11.  False  witness  in  certain  cases  (Deut  xix,  16,19), 
Some  of  the  foregoing  are  mentioned  as  being  in  ear- 
lier times  liable  to  capital  or  severe  punishment  by  the 
hand  either  of  God  or  of  man,  as  (1)  Gen.  ix,  25;  (5) 
Gen.  xii,  17 ;  xx,  7 ;  xxxix,  19;  (6)  Gen.  xxxvtii,  24; 
(8)  Gen.  xtx,  xxxviii,  10. 

(A)  Ar/diiK.— But  there  is  a  lai^  number  of  of- 
fences— some  of  them  included  in  this  list — which  are 
named  in  the  law  as  involving  the  penalty  of"  cuuing 
off  (n^S ;  Sept  ^{oXod^rai)  from  tbe  people."  On 
tbe  meaning  of  this  expression  some  controveray  has 
arisen.  I'here  are  all  together  tbirty-«x  or  thirty-sev- 
en cases  in  the  Pentateuch  in  which  this  formula  is 
use<l,  which  may  be  thus  chusi5ed: 

1.  Bitiich  of  J/ora&.— Under  thu  head  we  have  the 
fiiUowing : 

Wilful  «n  in  general  (Numb,  xv,  SO,  81), 
*Fifieen  cases  of  incestuous  or  unclean  conueo- 
tion  (Lev.  xviii,  29,  and  xx,  9-21). 

2.  Breadi  of  Cottmul,  as  (hllows: 
'tUncircomcision  (Gen.  xvii,  14;  Exod.  iv,  SI). 

Neglect  of  Passover  (Numb,  ix,  13). 
*Sabbath-breaking  (Exod.  xxxi,  14). 
Neglect  of  Atonement-day  (Lev.  xxiii.  29). 
•fWork  done  on  that  day  (Lev.  xxiii,  30). 
*tChildren  offered  to  Molech  (Lev.  xx,3). 
•fWitchcraft,  (Lev.  xx,  6). 
Antdnting  a  stranger  with  holy  oil  (Exod.  xxx, 
S8). 

8.  Breach  o  f  Ritual,  as  follows : 

Eating  leavened  bread  during  Passover  (Exod. 

xii,  15,  19). 
Eating  fat  of  sacrifices  (Lev.  vii,  25). 
Eating  blood  (Lev.  vii,  27;  xvii,  14). 
*£ating  sacrifice  in  an  unclean  condition  (Lev. 

vii,  20, 21;  xxii,  8, 4, 9). 
Offering  too  late  (Lev.  xix,  8). 
Iklaking  holy  ointment  for  private  use  (Exod. 

xxx,  82,  88). 
Making  perfume  for  private  use  (Exod.  xxx,  88). 
Neglect  of  purifieatioD  in  general  (Numb,  xix, 

18,  20). 


Not  bringing  offering  after  slaying  a  beast  fof 
food  (Lev,  xvii,  9). 
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Touching  holy  things  UUg^j  (Numb,  iw,  lb, 
16,20;  uut  see  2  Sum.  Yi,7;  8Chnn.xxvi, 

21). 

Id  the  foregoing  list,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  duaified 
according  to  the  vi«w  supposeil  to  be  token  by  the  tsw 
of  the  principle  of  condemnadon,  the  cues  marked  with 
*  are  (u)  tbote  which  aie  expremly  threatened  or  act- 
ually viaited  with  death,  as  well  as  with  cutting  off. 
In  those  (fr)  marked  f*  the  hand  of  God  is  expressly 
named  as  the  instmroeut  of  execution.  We  thus  tind 
that  of  (a)  there  ate  in  class  1  Beven  cases,  all  named 
in  Lev.  xx,  9-16;  in  class  2,  four  cases;  in  claae  8,  two 
cases;  while  of  (6)  we  find  in  class  2  four  cases,  of 
which  three  belong  also  to  (a),  and  in  cUss  8  one 
easb  The  question  to  be  detennined  it,  whether  the 
phrase  "cut  df"  be  likely  to  mean  death  in  all  cases; 
and  to  avcttd  that  cunclunon  Le  Clerc,  Hkhaelia,  and 
others  have  suggested  that  in  some  of  them — the  cere- 
monial ones— it  was  intendeil  to  be  commuted  fur  ban- 
ishment or  privation  of  civil  rights  (Michaelis,  Lawt 
^J/(tM,voLiii,§  2S7,p.436,trana.).  Babbinioal  writ- 
era  explained  "cutting  off"  to  mean  excmnmunicatioD, 
and  laid  down  three  degrees  of  severity  as  belonging  to 
it  (Selden,  De  Syn.  i,  6).  See  Asathbha.  But  most 
comneuMtora  agree  that,  in  accordance  with  the  prima- 
facie  meaning  of  Hcb.  x,  28,  the  sentence  of  "cutting 
off"  must  be  nnderstooil  to  be  desth- punishment  of 
some  sort.  SaalschUtz  explains  it  to  be  premature 
death  by  Uod's  hand,  as  if  tiod  took  into  his  own  hand 
auch  cases  of  ceremonial  detilement  as  would  creou 
difficulty  for  human  judges  to  dedde.  Ktiubel  thinks 
death-punishment  ahwlutely  is  meant;  so  Com.&  I^a- 
|Hde  and  Ewald.  Jahn  explains  that  when  God  is  said 
to  cut  off,  an  act  of  divine  providence  is  meant,  which 
in  the  end  destroys  the  family,  but  that "  cutting  off" 
in  general  means  stoning  to  death,  as  the  usual  capital 
puntsbment  of  the  law.  Col  met  thinks  it  means  pri- 
vation  of  all  tigfata  belonging  to  the  CovenanL  It  may 
be  remarked  (a)  that  two  instances  arc  lecorded  in 
which  violation  of  a  ritual  command  took  place  with- 
out the  actual  infliction  of  a  death -punishment :  (1) 
Miat  of  the  people  eating  with  the  blood  (I  Sara,  xiv, 
B2);  (2)  that  of  UsEiah  (2  Chrai.  xxvi,  19,  21),  and 
that  in  the  latter  cose  the  offender  was,  in  fact,  excoro- 
mimicated  for  life;  (6)  that  there  ore  also  instances  of 
the  directly  contrary  course,  viz.  in  which  the  offend- 
en  were  punished  with  death  for  similar  oflbnees:  Mi- 
dab  and  Abihu  (Lev.  x,  1, 2) ;  Korah  and  his  company 
(,Numb.  xvi,  10, 83),  who  "  perished  from  the  congrega- 
tion ;"  Uuah  (3  Sam.  vi,  7) ;  and,  further,  that  the  lep- 
rosy indicted  on  XJzziah  might  be  regarded  as  a  virtual 
death  (Numb,  xii,  12).  Tu  whichever  ude  of  the  ques- 
tion this  case  may  be  thought  to  incline,  we  may  per- 
bapa  conclude  that  the  primary  meaniag  of  "ratting 
olr'  is  a  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed,  in  aome  cases, 
without  remission,  but  in  otheni  vmdable  (I)  by  im- 
mediate atonement  on  the  offender's  part;  (2)  by  di- 
rect interposition  of  the  Almighty,  L  e.  a  sentence  of 
death  always  "recordetl,"  but  not  always  executed 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  severity  of  the  sentence 
produced  in  practice  an  immediate  recourse  to  the  prc- 
oeribed  means  of  propitiation  in  almost  every  actual 
ease  of  ceremonial  defilement  (NumU  xv,  27, 28).  See 
SaalschUtz,  Arch,  ftfbr.  x,  74,  71^  vol.  ii,  299;  Knobel. 
Calmet,  Com.  h  Lspide  oh  Gen.  xvO,  IS,  14;  Keil,  Bibt. 
Arck.  vol  ii,  p.  264,  §  153;  Ewald,  <?<«ct.  App.  to  vol 
Ui,  p.  158 ;  Jahn,  ^1  i  ch.  BihL  §  257. 

III.  /'enoM^f.— Punishments,  in  themeelves,  are  two- 
fold, capital  and  secondary ;  and  in  the  cases  we  are  con- 
ridoing  they  were  either  native  or  foreign, 

(i4.)  Of  capital  punishments,  properly  Hebrew,  the 
fidlowing  only  are  prescribed  by  the  law. 

1,  Stoning,  which  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  execu- 
tion (Exod.  xvii,  4;  Lukexx,S;  Jahnx,81;  Acts  xiv. 
6).  We  find  it  ordered  in  the  cases  which  are  marked 
in  the  listo  above  as  punishable  with  death;  and  we 
may  renaik  ftirtfaer  that  it  ia  ordatcd  abo  in  the  ease 


of  an  offending  animal  (Exod.  xix,  18 ;  xxi,  29).  Hi 
blse  witness,  likewise,  in  a  capital  cose  would,  by  fti 
law  of  retaliation,  become  liable  to  death  (Dear,  xix,  19; 
Afaccolh,  i,  1,  6).  In  the  caae  of  idolatry,  oimI.  it  nsv 
be  presumed,  in  other  cases  also,  the  witnewcs.  uf  wbam 
ttrare  were  to  be  at  least  two,  were  required  to  cast  ibc 
first  stooe  (DeuL  xiii,  9 ;  xvii,  7;  Johnviii,?;  AtUxi, 
68).  The  Rabtmiical  writers  add  that  the  fint  otaae 
was  cost  by  one  of  them  on  the  chest  of  the  oaorict, 
and  if  this  failed  to  cause  death,  the  bystaDden 
ceeded  to  complete  the  sentence  (SanAt^r.  vi,  1.8,4; 
tioodwj'n,  Mo$e£  and  Aaron,  p.  121),  The  body  «ai 
then  to  be  suspended  till  annset  (Deuu  xxi,  23;  Jwb. 
X,  26;  Josephus,  Ant.  W,  8, 24),  and  not  buried  ia  iW 
bmily  grave  (jSioAedr.  vi,  6). 

3.  Htmgm^  ia  mentioned  as  a  distinct  panistaMsi 
(Nnnbk  xxv,  4;  2  Sam.  xxi,  6, 9),  but  ia  groerallv.ai 
the  caae  of  Jews,  spoken  of  as  following  death  b>-  ms 
other  meant,  hanging  aUee  may  have  been  a  Cana»- 
itish  punishment,  since  it  was  practiced  by  the  £fAt» 
iU»  on  the  suns  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi,  9). 

8.  Burtdng,  in  pre>Moaaic  times,  was  the  paDtshmaM 
for  unchasUty  (tien.  xxxviii,  24).  Under  the  law  it  b 
ordered  in  the  case  of  a  priest's  daughter  (Lev.  xxi,  % 
of  which  an  instance  is  mentioned  (AmiMr.  vii,  2); 
likewise  in  case  of  incest  (Lev.  xx,  14) ;  but  it  is  ite 
mentioned  as  following  death  by  other  means  (Josh,  vii, 
25),  and  some  have  thought  it  was  never  used  except- 
ing after  death.  Among  the  heathens  this  merafol 
preliminary  was  not  always  obeerved,  as,  for  iMancc, 
in  the  caae  irfShadmch,  Ifieshaeh,  and  Abedn^  (Don. 
m).  The  Rabbinical  account  of  burning  by  means 
molten  lead  poured  down  the  tluoal  baa  no  airtluri^ 
in  Scripture. 

4.  litath  fiy  the  iword  or  tpear  is  named  in  the  Isw 
(Exod.  xix,  18;  xxxii,  27;  Numb,  xxv,  7),  ahhoujA 
two  of  the  cases  may  be  r^;arded  as  exceptitaal ;  but 
it  occurs  frequently  in  legal  and  post-Babylonian  tioKs 
(Judg.  ix,  6;  1  Sam.xv,a3;  xxii,18;  2  Sam.!,  IS;  iv, 
12;  XX,  22;  1  Kinga  ii,2&,84;  xix.  I;  3  Kings 

2  Chron.  xxi,  4 ;  Jer.  xxvi,  28 ;  Ifatt.  xiv,  8, 10>-a  Ibt 
in  which  more  than  one  case  of  asaasBinatioD,  tatim 
with  or  without  l^i^l  forms,  is  included. 

5.  Stratifying  is  said  by  the  rabbins  to  bare  baea 
regaitled  as  the  moat  common  but  least  severe  of  the 
capital  punishments,  and  to  have  been  perfonncd 
inmeiMng  the  convict  in  or  nod,  arid  tboi  turn' 
gling  him  by  a  doth  twioted  round  the  neck  (GoeiW 
wyn,  M.and  A.^  122;  Otbo,  Lex.  Rab.  a.  v.  "Suf^ 
cia;"  Sanhtdr,  vii,  8;  Ker  Porter,  True,  ii,  177:  C.  8. 
Michaelia,  Jh  JuOidia,  ap.  Pott,  SgU.  Comm.  iv,  §  1% 
12).  This  Rabbinical  opinion,  founded,  it  ia  sakLoa 
oral  tnwlilion  from  Moses,  haa  no  Scripture  anthoiity. 

(A)  Besidea  tbeae  eriUnaiy  eafutal  puniafaaaaMi^wa 
read  irf  otben,  either  of  foreign  introduction  or  of  an  i^' 
regukr  kind.    Among  the  former, 

1.  Cmc^ixion  (q.  v.)  is  treated  separately,  to  whidi 
article  the  following  remark  may  be  added,  that  iha 
Jewish  troditiw)  of  capital  punishment,  independent  of 
the  Roman  governor,  being  int^icted  for  forty  vean 
previous  to  the  Destruction,  appeara  in  fact,  if  not  ia 
time,  to  be  Justified  (John  xviii,  81,  with  De  Wmi^ 
Coummt.;  Good  wyn,  p^  ISl;  Keil,  ii,  264;  Joaephm^ 
iliif.xx,9,l). 

2.  Drouninff,  though  not  ordered  under  the  law.wsa 
practiced  at  Rome,  aitd  is  said  by  St.  Jerome  to  have 
been  in  use  among  the  Jews  (Cicero,  Piv  Sext.  Rote.  A  m. 
26 ;  Jerome,  Com,  on  Matt.  lib.  iti,  p.  138 ;  Halt,  xviii, 
6 :  Hark  ix,  42).  Josephus  records  that  the  tiaHhrnai^ 
revolting  fhni  tbeir  commanders,  drowned  tbe  part>> 
Sana  of  Herod  {Ant.  xiv,  15, 30). 

8.  Saxing  antnder  or  crushing  beneath  iron  isMtn- 
ments.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been  piactieed  on 
Isaiah;  the  latter  may,  perhaps,  not  always  bavecnsei 
death,  and  thus  have  been  a  torture  rathier  than  a  tMpe- 
tal  puniahmeut  (2  Sam.  xii.^,  and  peihapa  Iter,  xx, 
26;  Ueb.xi.a7;i^|||,||«^(a3e*0^enap>«» 
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of  sawing  Monder,  as  pracdecd  in  Bartmiy,  is  described 
by^  Shaw  {Trae.  p.  254). 

4.  Pomdimg  m  a  mortar  is  alluded  to  in  Pro?,  urii, 
32,  bat  not  as  a  legal  ponisbmcnL  It  it  nentioned  as 
m  Cingalese  punishment  by  ^  £.  Tennant  (jCryUm,  ii, 
MX  Something  Mmilar  to  this,  feo/fagr  'o  draM  (rv/i- 
V(mv/i0c).  was  a  (ireek  panishmeiit  for  alaTca.  It  was 
inflicted  on  a  wooden  frame,  which  probably  derived  its 
name  from  resembling  a  drum  or  timbrel  in  form,  on 
which  the  criminal  was  bound,  and  beaten  to  death  (2 
Haccvi,  19,28;  comp.Ter.80).  In  Josephus  {DeMacc.) 
the  aame  instnunent  is  called  rpoxki  ot  **  wheel"  (5, 9). 
Hcnee,  to  beat  upon  the  ^npantim,  to  drum  to  death, 
M  rimilar  to  "breaking  on  the  wheel"  (Heb.  xt,  85). 
I>avi(l  inflicted  this  among  other  cruelties  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Rabbatb-ammon  (1  Chron.xx,8). 

5.  J*recipitati<m,  attempted  in  the  case  of  our  Lord  at 
Nazareth.  an<l  carried  out  in  that  of  captives  from  the 
Edomitea,  and  of  St.  Jame^  who  is  said  to  have  been 
cast  from  "the  pinnacU"  of  the  Temple;  also  said  to 
bare  been  executed  on  some  Jewish  women  by  the  Syr- 
ians (3  CbroD.  XXV,  12;  2  Maoc.  ri,  10;  Luke  iv,  29; 
Eoseb.  ff.  E.  ii,  28).  This  punishment  resembles  that 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock  among  the  Romans. 

6.  The  Persians  had  a  singular  punishment  for  great 
eriminals.  A  high  tower  was  filled  a  great  way  up 
with  ashes,  the  criminal  was  thrown  into  it,  and  the 
ashes,  by  means  of  a  wheel,  were  ountinuallr  stirred  up 
and  raised  about  him  till  ha  waa  •uflbcatod  (2  Bfaoc. 
xui,  4-6). 

Criminals  executed  by  law  were  buried  outside  the 
city  gates,  and  heaps  of  stones  were  flung  upon  their 
graves  (Josh.vit,2&,26;  2  Sani.xviii,  17;  .Ter.xxii,  19). 
Hubammedans,  to  this  day,  cast  stones,  in  paMing,  at 
the  supposed  bomb  of  Absalom  (Fabri  Kvagtttnrium,  i, 
409;  Sandys,  TVmi.  p.  189;  Raumer,  Pottbf.  p.  272). 

(0.)  Of  aecondary  puiuhmeiiU  among  th«  Jews,  the 
origiiul  principles  were, 

1.  Arla&i<iM,**«yefbreye,"ete.(Esod.xxi,S^Sfi; 
•ee  UelL  .Voef.  A  tt.  xx,  1),  Ketaliarion,  the  tex  talioms 
of  the  Latins,  and  the  AvrtnirovSa^  of  the  Greeks,  is 
doubtless  the  most  natural  of  all  kinds  of  punishment, 
ami  would  be  the  most  Just  of  all  if  it  could  be  instan- 
taneously and  univOTsally  inflicted;  but  when  delayed, 
it  is  apt  to  degeoeraie  into  revenge.  Henee  the  dwr- 
ibleneee  that  it  abonU  be  reguUded  and  mudifled  by 
law.  The  one-eyed  man  mentioned  by  IHodorus  Kcu- 
Icu  (xii)  complained  that  if  be  lost  his  remaining  eye, 
he  would  then  mtkr  more  than  his  victim,  who  would 
still  have  one  left.  Phavorinus  argues  against  this 
law,  which  was  one  of  the  twelve  t^ks,  as  not  admit- 
ting literal  execution,  beeanse  the  aame  member  was 
uofe  valuable  to  one  roan  than  another;  for  instance, 
the  right  hand  of  a  scribe  or  painter  could  not  be  so 
well  spared  aa  that  of  a  ringer.  Hence  that  law,  in 
later  times,  was  administered  with  the  modiScatlon, 
*>Ni  cum  eo  pacet,"  except  the  aggressor  came  to  an 
agreement  with  the  mutilated  person,  de  talitme  redi- 
mntda,  to  redeem  the  punishment  by  making  compen- 
sation. Moses,  aceofdingly,  adopted  the  principle,  but 
bdged  the  application  of  it  In  the  Judge.  *'lf  a  man 
blemish  hie  neighbor,  aa  he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  him.  Life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth, 
wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe,  breach  for  breach" 
(Lev.  xxiv,  19-22).  He,  however,  makes  wilful  tnur- 
der,  even  of  a  slave,  always  capital,  as  did  the  Egyp- 
liana,  Roman  masters  had  an  absolute  right  over  the 
lives  of  their  alavca  (Javenal,  ti,  319).  I1w  Ec^ptians 
doomed  the  false  accuser  W  the  same  punishment  which 
be  endeavored  to  bring  en  his  victim,  as  did  Moses 
<Dcnt.xix,  19). 

1  Cov^temation,  identical  (restitution)  or  analogous : 
payment  for  loss  of  time  or  of  power  (Exod.xxi,  16-86; 
Lev,  xxiv,  18-21 ;  Deal,  xix,  21).  The  man  who  stole 
a  sheep  or  an  ox  was  required  to  restore  four  sheep  for 
a  sheep,  and  Ave  oxen  for  an  ox  thus  atolen  (Exod. 
ad,  1).  The  thleT  caught  in  the  fiMt  in  a  dwelUng 


might  even  be  filled  nr  sold ;  or  if  a  stolen  animal  were 
found  alive,  he  might  be  compelled  to  restore  double 
(Exod.  xxit,  2-4).  Damage  done  by  an  owma/  was  to 
be  fully  compensated  (ver.  5).  Fin  caused  to  a  neigh- 
bor's com  waa  to  be  compensated  (ver.  6).  A  pUdyt 
stolen,  and  found  in  the  thiers  poeseasiou,  was  to  be 
compensated  by  double  (ver.  7).  All  trupatt  was.  to 
pay  double  (ver.  9).  A  pttdge  lost  or  damsged  was  to 
be  compensated  (vera.  12, 1*8) ;  a  pledge  withheld,  to  be 
restored  with  20  per  cent,  of  the  value  (Lev.  vi,  4,  5). 
The  **sevenfold"  of  Prov.  vi,  31,  by  its  notion  of  com- 
pleteness, probaUy  indieatea  servitude  in  default  of  full 
restitatioii  (Exod.  xxii,  3-4).  Slander  against  a  wife^ 
honor  was  to  be  compensated  to  her  parents  by  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  shekels^  »)d  the  traduoer  himself  to  be 
punished  with  stripes  (Dent,  xxii,  18, 19). 

8.  8tripe$,  whose  number  was  not  to  exceed  forty 
(DeuL  XXV,  8);  whence  the  Jews  took  care  not  lo  ex- 
ceed thirty-nine  (2  Cor,  xi,  24 ;  Jnscphus,  A  nt.  iv,  8, 21). 
This  penalty  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  offender  lying 
on  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  a  judge  (Lev,  xix,  20; 
DeuL  xxii,  18).  In  later  times,  the  convict  was  strip- 
ped to  the  waist  and  tied,  in  a  bent  podtion,  to  a  knr 
pillar,  and  the  stripes,  with  a  whip  of  three  thongs,  were 
inflicted  on  the  back  between  the  shoulders.  A  single 
stripe  in  excess  subjectetl  the  executioner  to  punish- 
ment (JfaccnrA,iii,  1,2,8, 18, 14).  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Abyssinians  use  the  same  number  (Wolff',  Trar.  ii, 
276).  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  an  an- 
cient Egyptian  punishment  Kor  was  it  unusual  for 
Egyptian  superintendents  to  stimulate  laborers  to  their 
work  by  the  persuasive  powers  of  the  stick.  Women 
received  the  stripes  on  the  back,  while  sitting,  from  the 
hand  of  a  man;  and  boys  also,  sometimes  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  tbem.  The  modem  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  retain  the  predilection  of  their 
forefathers  for  this  punishment.  The  Moslems  say^ 
"The  stick  came  down  ftom  heaven  a  blessing  fum 
God."  Moses  allowed  corporal  punishment  of  this  kind 
by  masters  to  servants  or  slaves  of  both  sexes  (Exod. 
xxi,  20).  Scouring  was  common  in  after-timea  among 
the  Jews,  who  associated  with  it  no  disgrace  or  incon- 
venience beyond  the  physical  pain  it  occasioned,  and 
from  which  no  staUon  was  exempt  (Prov.  xvii,  26; 
comp.  X,  18;  Jer.  xxxvii,  16-20).  Hence  it  became 
the  symbol  for  correction  in  general  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  82). 
Solomon  is  a  sealoiis  advocate  for  its  use  in  edncatiin 
(Prov.xiii,24;  xxiii,18,14;  comp.  Ecclus.  xxx,  1).  In 
his  opinion,  "  the  bliieness  of  a  wound  cleanseth  away 
evil,  and  stripes  the  inward  parts  of  the  belly"  (Prov. 
XX,  30).  It  was  inflicted  for  eodesiastical  cnffences  in 
the  synagogue  (Matt  x,  17;  Acta  xxvi,  11).  Among 
torturing  or  tedious  penalties, 

4.  Scovrgbig  with  thorns  is  mentkmed  (Judg.  viii, 
16).  Refemwe  to  the  scourge  with  scorpions,  I.  e.  a 
whip  or  scourge  armed  with  knots  or  thorns,  occurs  in 
1  Kings  xii,  11,  So  in  Latin,  tcorpio  means  a  htolted 
or  tkorng  twi/ek.  The  stoch  are  mentioned  (Jer.  xx, 
2);  patting  through  fire  (2  Sam.  xii,  81);  mntiiaHon 
(Judg.  i,  6;  2  Mace,  vii,  4;  and  see  2  Sam.  iv,  12); 
ptutHitg  Ota  hair  (Isa.  I,  6;  Neh.  xiii,  25} ;  in  later 
times,  iti^Hittmrnemt,  and  confitcaHon  or  exile  (Ecra  vii, 
26;  Jer.  xxxvii,  16 ;  xxxviii,6;  Acts  ir,8;  r,  18;  xU, 
4).  Imprisonment,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  custody 
till  the  royal  pleasure  was  known,  appears  among  the 
Egyptians  (Gen.  xxxix,  SO,  21).  Moses  adopted  it  for 
like  purposes  (Lev.  xxvi,  12).  It  appears  as  a  pun- 
iflhment  inflicted  by  Uie  kings  of  Jodah  and  Israel  (1 
Kings  xxii, 37;  3Cbroa.xvi,10;  Jer.xxsTii,2l);  and 
during  the  Christian  nra,  as  in  the  instanoe  of  John 
(MatL  iv,  12)  and  Peter  (Acts  xii,  4).  Mnrdeters  and 
debtors  were  also  committed  to  prison,  and  the  latter 
"  tormented"  till  they  paid  (Matt,  xviii,  SO ;  Luke  xxiii, 
19).  A  common  prison  is  mentioned  (Acts  v,  18);  and 
also  an  inner  prison,  or  dungeon,  which  was  sometimes 
a[Mt  (Jer.xxxviii,6),in  which  were  "stpcks"  (Jer.xx, 
8,  x>i>,  26;  Acts  xvi,  34),^g,^@^g^;4^,mk*<> 
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(Job  iii,  18),  and  stock*  (xiii,  27).    BaiiiBbment  wat 

inflicted  by  the  Romans  on  John  (Rev.  j,  9).  As  in 
earlier  times  imprisonment  Tomied  no  part  of  the  Jew- 
bh  system,  the  sentences  were  executed  at  once  (see 
Esth.'  vii,  8-10 ;  Selden,  De  Syn.  ii,  c  13,  p.  888).  Bc- 
ftire  death,  a  grain  of  frankincense  in  a  cup  of  wine  was 
given  to  the  criminal  to  intoxicate  him  (Urid.  869).  The 
command  for  witneosea  to  cast  the  flnt  alone  shows 
that  the  duty  of  execution  did  not  belong  to  any  spe- 
cial officer  (Deut.  xvii,  7). 

(A)  Of  punishments,  especially  non-capital,  inflict- 
ed by  other  nations  we  have  the  following  notices:  In 
Egypt,  the  power  of  life  and  death  and  imprisonment 
r*8ted  with  tbe  king,  and  to  some  extent  alao  with  of- 
ficers of  high  rank  (tien.  xl,  8,  22;  xlii,  20).  Death 
might  be  commuted  for  sUrery  (xlii,  19;  xli%',  9, 33). 
The  law  of  retaliation  was  also  in  use  in  Egypt  (Wil- 
kinson, .'1  nciCTit  Egyptiau$,  ii,  214,216, 217).  In  E^ypt, 
and  also  in  Babylon,  the  chief  of  the  executioners,  Rab- 
Tabbachim,  was  a  great  officer  of  state  (Gen,  xxxvii, 
S6:xxxix;xl;  Jer. xxxix,  18 ;  xli,10;  xliii,6;  lii,  1&, 
16;  Dan.  ii,  14;  Mark  vi,  27;  Micbaelis,  jVoj.  ArcAr,  iii, 
412;  Josephus,  Ant.  x,  8,  5).  He  was  sometimes  a  eu- 
nuch (JosepbuB,  A  Ht.  vii,  d,  4).   See  Chkhbthitk 

Putting  out  the  eyes  of  captives,  and  other  criieltiea, 
oa  flaying  alive,  burning,  tearing  out  the  tongue,  etc^ 
were  practiced  by  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  conquer- 
ors; and  parallel  insUuces  of  de^>otic  cruelty  are  found 
in  abundance  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times  in  Per- 
and  other  history.  The  execution  of  Uaman  and 
the  story  of  Daniel  are  pictures  of  summary  Oriental 
procedure  (2  Kings  xxv,  7 ;  Esth.  vii,  9, 10 ;  Jer.  xxix, 
22;  Dan.  iii,  6;  vi,  7,24;  comp.  Herod,  vii,  39;  ix,  112, 
113;  see  Chardin,  I'oy.  vi,  21, 118;  Layard,  ^'innth,  ii, 
809,  874,  377 ;  jVin.  ami  Bab.  p.  456,  467).  The  duty 
of  counting  the  numbers  of  the  victims,  which  is  there 
rei>rcsented,  agrees  with  the  story  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  x, 
7),  and  witti  one  recorded  of  Shah  Abbaa  Mirza,  by  Ker 
Porter  (  TraveU,  ii,  524, 623 ;  see  alao  Burekhardt,  Sj/ria, 
p.  67 ;  and  Malcolm,  8kttehe»  ttfPenia,  p.  47). 

With  the  Romans,  strips  and  the  stocks,  wivrcfrv- 
ptyyov  &>\eVt  nereuM  and  columbar,  were  in  use,  and 
imprisonment  with  a  chain  attached  to  a  soldier. 
There  were  also  the  libtrte  cuslodia  in  private  houses 
(Acts  xvi,  23;  xxii,  24;  xxviii,  16;  comp.  Xenoph, 
/Ml,  iii,  3,  1 1 ;  Herod,  ix,  87 ;  Plautus,  Rod.  tii,  6,  30, 
84,  38,  60;  Ariatot.  Eg.  [ed.  Bekker]  1044;  Joeepbua, 
xviii,6,7j  xix,6,l;  SalluBl, Ca/. 47). 

Expoture  to  aUd  beiufi  appears  to  be  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  XV,  82;  2  Tiro,  iv,  17), but  not  with  any 
precision.  The  lion't  den  was  a  Babylonian  piiidahmeiit 
(Dan,  vi),  and  is  still  customary  in  Fea  and  Morocco  (see 
accounts  of,  bv  Hoest,  c  ii,  p.  77). 

PUNISHMENT,  Futukb.  The  obvious  fact  that  tbe 
sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  this  life  are  not  in  proportion 
to  their  ains  haa  led  even  the  heathen  of  all  agea  to  the 
belief  in  a  state  of  retribution  after  death,  'fbe  Scrip- 
tures abundantly  confirm  this  position,  so  tbii&  few  in 
the  present  day  deny  its  truth  in  some  form.  The  only 
questions  that  arise  are  those  relating  to  ita  ckaractfr 
and  its  daraiion.  The  former  of  tbeae  points  haa  been 
liscuased  under  HkU'  Pukibhkknts;  tbelatterwewill 
briefly  consider  here. 

1.  No  one  approaching  the  New  Testament  without 
preconceiveti  opinions  could  get  any  other  impression 
from  its  language  on  this  subject  than  that  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wickeii  in  hell  are  to  be  everlasting.  (For 
special  passages,  seeMatt.xii,32;  xxv;  xxvi,24;  Mark 
iii, 29;  ix,43;  Rev.  xiv,  11;  xx,  10.)  Moreover, apart 
from  special  passages,  the  general  tone  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament indicates  the  final  and  inevocable  ruin  of  those 
who  persist  to  the  last  in  sin  and  in  the  rejection  of 
Christ  the  Saviour. 

8.  In  the  ancient  Church,  the  Alexandrian  theolo- 
gians were  the  first  to  teach  that  there  could  be  an  end 
to  the  punishmenU  of  hell.  According  to  them  disci- 
[dine  and  reformation  were  t  he  only  ends  of  punishment. 


ao  that  it  could  not  be  eternal;  the  final  end  u  ownm- 

ToaraatQ,  the  entire  freedom  finm  eviL  Hence  Ciemott 
says,  "  If  in  this  Ufe  there  are  ao  many  ways  for  ponfr 
cation  and  repent«ice,  how  much  more  should  there  fat 
after  death !  The  purification  of  aoula,  when  tepanitil 
from  the  body,  will  be  eaMcr.  We  can  set  do  limiu  lo 
the  agency  of  the  Redeemer;  to  redeem,  to  Rscoe,  to 
discipline,  is  bis  work ;  and  so  will  be  continue  to  «ptr> 
ate  after  this  life"  {Slrotnata,  vi,  638).  Clement  AH 
not  deem  it  proper  to  express  himself  more  fully  renpert- 
ing  this  doctrine,  because  be  considered  that  it  fonae^ 
a  [»art  of  the  Gnous,  Hence  he  saj's, "  As  to  the  mt,  I 
am  silent,  and  praise  the  Lord"  (iM.  vii,  706). 
infers  from  the  variety  of  ways  and  methods  by  whict 
men  are  led  to  the  faith  in  this  life  that  there  will  be  a 
diversity  in  the' divine  tnodea  of  diadpliiw  after  death; 
notwithatanding  this^  however,  he  eoaadm  it  extmse- 
ly  important  that  every  one  should  in  this  life  beram 
a  believer.  Whoever  neglects  tbe  Gospel,  or  afl«r  bap- 
tism commits  grievous  nns,  will  suffer  so  much  bcaria 
punishments  after  death  (/a  Joatm.  vi,  267).  Tbe  doe- 
trine  of  a  general  restoration  he  found  explicitly  is  I 
Cor.  XV,  28.  Tet  lie  redcons  this  among  the  Gnostie  («r 
esoteric)  doctrines ;  for  he  says, "  It  would  not  be  wcfid 
for  all  to  have  this  knowledge;  but  it  is  well  if  at  lean 
fear  of  a  material  hell  keep  them  back  from  sia'  (Vs 
Jtrtm,  Htym.  xix).  (See  Neander,  Ilist.  of  Do^ma*,  i, 
2o4.)  "But,  in  opposition  to  these,  the  doctrine  cf  the 
eternity  of  future  puninhmenis  waa  affirmed  by  otber 
equally  distinguished  teachers,  e.  g.  Basil,  John  of  Coo- 
stanlinople,  among  the  Greeks,  and,  among  tbe  Luims 
by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  othera."  Gregory  of  Njwa. 
however,  defended  the  restoraUoniim  (ttTorarwroair) 
of  Origen.  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  c>{ipc««il  it 
strenuously ;  the  whole  spirit  of  his  system,  and  hi*  fuD 
and  strong  conception  uf  the  Justice  of  (>od,  were  fim- 
dameiitally  opposed  to  restore tiouism.  "  Tbe  rtoeim* 
of  Origen  waa  condemned  by  tbe  Council  of  .Uexan- 
dria,  aID.  899,  and  afterwaids  by  many  other  oouiKib, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  tX  future  panishaieati 
waa  estabUshed  as  the  (aith  of  the  Church"  (Koatf. 
Theologjf,  §  168).  The  doctrine  ofpui^tory  soon  gnw 
up  to  take  the  place  of  the  theor>'  of  r^oraliotiiaa. 
"The  doctrine  of  the  limited  duration  of  future  powiih- 
ment  fell  into  very  ill  repute  in  the  Western  Cbnrch,oa 
account  of  ita  being  professed  by  some  of  the  enthnsist- 
tic  and  revdutionary  parties  in  the  16tb  century  (e.  g. 
the  Anabaptists),  and  from  ita  being  intimately  conaeci- 
ed  with  their  expectations  and  schemes.  The  mat 
profession  of  the  doctrine  came  to  be  regarded  as  implv- 
iug  assent  to  the  other  extravagances  of  these  ponia, 
and  as  tbe  signal  for  rebellion.  Hence  it  is  rejected  ia 
the  aymlioltciil  hooka  of  the  Lutheran  Chnrch  as  an 
Anabaptistical  doctrine  (Augt.  Cmfeaa.  art.  xvii).  In 
the  form  in  which  this  doctrine  was  held  by  these  rcu 
it  deserves  the  most  unmingled  disapprobation.  Agaia, 
among  the  ill-famed  Christian  free-thinkers — e.  g  tht 
Socinians — there  were  some  who  professed  it.  Inan^ 
em  times  it  has  been  the  same.  ThiA  doctrine  haa  b«o 
advocated  in  the  Protestant  Church  both  by  men  «bo 
have  stood  in  suspicion  of  enthusiasin  (e.  g.  PetcnoB, 
Lavater,  and  others)  and  by  some  of  the  free-thinkei 
in  philosophy  and  theology,  although  for  ver^-  diAmt 
causes  and  on  very  different  grounds  by  these  t«o 
classes"  (Knapp,  «/  <iy».).  See  Bumel,  lit  Statu  Mtr- 
tuarum;  Cotta,  HUtoria  Succincia  Dogmatu  <k  Pvaa- 
rum  In/emaUum  Duraiione  (Tubingen,  1774,  3to); 
Dietelmair,  Aniiq.  Comaunf.  Famalici  de  awocnranwf 
iravrw  (Altorf,  1769, 8vo) ;  Tillotaon,  Sermomi,  vol.  ii ; 
Lewis,  The  NtUvre  of  HtU  (Lond,  1720,  8vo);  Stn<n|; 
Itodrine  of  Eternal  MUety  (Hartford,  1796,  Sto); 
Stuart,  Ezegeticat  Ettayi  on  Fufurt  Punitlimeat  (Ad- 
dover,  1630,  12mo);  Baumgarten,  VindM*  Paaam 
^lernarum  (Halle,  1742) ;  Meth.  Qwnr.  Aer.  April,  1861 ; 
New-Etigtander,  1861,  p.  63;  Contemporary  Ret.  April, 
1872;  PretbyUriam  Rev,  Oct.  1872.  See  also  the  arti- 
clea  PUBOATOST,  ReTBIBDIION,  011(1  Umtebnausk 
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under  which  l«U«r  title  the  Bubject  will  be  more  fully 
treated. 

Pa'nitea  (Meb.  Pum%  ^34B,  ■  Gentile  tenn,  from 
ParruA,  H^D ;  SepL  &  *ova  j^/ioc  v.  r.  a  ^ovat),  a 
collectire  term  for  the  deacendants  of  Phuvah  or  Piia 
(Numb,  xxvi,  23).   See  Phuvah. 

Panjabi  or  Bikh  Version.  A  version  of  the 
New  Teat,  for  the  people  inhabiting  an  extensive  coun- 
Wy  of  North-weet  HuidoBtan  called  Punjab  waa  com- 
menced in  1807  at  Serampore,  but  the  fonU  of  type 
were  dcMroyed  by  Are.  The  loie,  however,  waa  soon 
replaced,  and  in  isiS  the  Goapela  and  Acts  were  an- 
Dounced  aa  finished.  In  1815  the  entire  New  Test^  in 
an  edition  of  1000  copies,  was  completed,  and  in  1832  a 
second  edition  was  undertaken.  The  translation  of  the 
Old  TesL  was  also  underuken,  and  in  18*20  the  Penta- 
teuch and  historical  books  were  Issued,  and  now  the 
whole  BiUe,  puUuhed  by  the  Serampore  Mission,  is  read 
In  Punjabi,  aa  the  aeventy-thinl  report  of  the  British 
and  Forei^  Bible  Society  (1877)  shows.    (&  P.) 

Pu'aon  (Heb.  Punon',  "jblB,  darkmsi  [Geseniiis], 
or«-pit  [FUrstj ;  Sept.  4>u'uv  v,  r.  Oivot),  a  camp  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Canaan  (Numb. 
xxxUi,  43),  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  of  Edoro, 
and  perhaps  belonging  to  that  district,  unce  a  didie 
Pimm  ia  menttoned  (Uen.  xxxvi,  41 :  1  Cbron.  i,  62) 
among  the  chieftains  of  the  Edomites.  It  lay  next  be- 
yond Zalmimah,  between  it  and  Oboth,  and  three  days' 
journey  from  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  which  formed 
the  boundary  of  Moab.  By  Eueebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
mattiam,  ^viv,  "Fenon")  it  is  identified  with  Piiton, 
the  seat  of  the  Edomitish  tribe  of  that  name,  and,  fui^ 
tber,  with  Pkam,  which  contained  the  copper -mines 
Ki  noted  at  that  period,  and  was  situated  between  Pe- 
tn  and  Zoar.  It  isofken  menltoned  by  other  Cbristian 
authors  (see  Ueaenius,  TKttaur.  p.  1095).  It  is  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  modem  Tufileh  (Burckhardt,  ii, 
677;  see  Kaumer,  Zvg  dtr  Irratl,  p.  46);  but  on  the 
Kitiiiat  PkenSm  of  Seetzen  (Zach's  MonalL  Corrrtp. 
xvii,  137)  we  must  await  more  particular  intelligence. 
See  ExoDB. 

Pimti  Veralon.  The  Pnnti,  or  Canton  Collo- 
quial, as  it  u  sometimes  called,  is  a  dialect  spoken  by  a 
brge  population  which  is  (o  he  fbnnd  in  and  around 
Canton,  in  China.  Into  this  dialect  only  portions  of 
the  Bible  were  trandated,  viz,  Mark's  Gospel,  by  the 
Ker.  G.  Piercy,  and  published  in  1872,  with  the  title 
Ma  t6 /BA  yin  churn,  Luke's  Gospel  was  translated  in 
the  Soinaa  character  by  membera  of  the  Rhenish  His- 
■ion,  and  published  in  1867,  with  the  title  DaM  Kvangt- 
liurn  da  Lucas  m  Votlcetdiatekte  der  PmUi  CAmtmi. 
John's  Gospel  was  translatml  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Preston, 
and  piibtiahed  at  Canton  on  wooden  blocks,  under  the 
title  I'd  ham  ehum  fik  yia  thoo.  In  1872  St.  Paul's 
Epistles — (rslatians  to  Philemon — were  published,  un- 
der the  title  Paou  k  tS  hteuy  teaou  tkoo,  as  translated 
by  Mr.  Piercy;  while  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  also 
puUtahed  in  the  same  year,  with  tho  title  She  t'ofi  hwj 
oIkmb,  in  the  translation  of  Mr.  Preston.  These  ate  all 
the  parts  <^  the  New  Test,  published  in  that  dialect,  of 
which  SL  Mark  and  St.  Luke  have  been  rcftrtnted  by 
the  American  Bible  Society,  changing  the  term  for 
"God."  Of  the  Okl  Test.,  tho  book  of  Genesis  was 
translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  Piercy,  and  published  in  1878, 
onder  the  title  K'iw  gli  chwat^  the  k'f,  to  which  tho 
book  of  Pnltns  moat  be  added,  which  has  been  trans- 
hted  by  ^  Rev.  A.  R  Hutchinson,  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  was  publisheil  in  1S76.  Conqt.  the 
annual  repnru  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
for  1872, 187S,  1874,  and  1877.    (E  P.) 

Papilla  Octtll  (pu/»fq/*(A«  rye)  is  a  clerical  manual 
written  by  John  de  Burgb.  It  was  very  popular  during 
the  l&th  and  16th  centuries. 

Piq)pet-ida7B  (LaLjwpa,  a  girl;  Vr.  poupie,  a 


doll)  are  exhibitions  in  which  the  parti  of  the  different 
characters  ore  uken  by  miniature  figures  worited  by 
wires,  while  the  diak^ue  is  given  by  persons  behind 
the  scenes.  These  playa  are  of  very  auoeot  date,  and, 
originally  intended  to  gratify  children,  they  ended  in 
being  a  diversion  fur  adults.  In  China  and  India  pup- 
pets are  still  made  to  act  dramas,  either  as  movable  fig- 
urea  or  as  shadows  behind  a  curtain.  In  Italy  and 
France  puppet-plays  were  at  one  time  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  artistic  perfection ;  and  even  Leasing 
and  Goethe,  in  tiermany,  thought  the  sat^Ject  worth 
their  serious  attention.  In  England,  they  are  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  ato/unw  by  many  of  our  early  au- 
thors; and  frequent  allusions  to  them  occur  in  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jouson,  and  the  older  dramatists. 
The  earliest  exhibitions  of  this  kind  consisted  of  repre- 
sentations of  atones  uken  from  the  Old  and  New  Tea* 
taroenta,  or  from  the  livea  and  legends  of  saints.  They 
thus  seem  to  have  been  the  last  remnant  of  the  moru^ 
ties  ottiM  lb\h  century.  See  HTmutm  We  leam 
from  Ben  J  on  son  and  bis  contemporaries  that  the  moat 
popular  of  these  exhibitions  at  that  time  were  the  Prod- 
igal  Son  and  Sinairh  vUh  Jonas  and  the.  Whale,  Even 
the  Puritans,  with  all  their  hatred  of  the  regular  stage, 
tlid  not  object  to  be  present  at  such  representations. 
The  most  noted  exhilntions  of  the  kind  were  those  of 
Robert  Powel,  in  the  banning  of  the  IStb  century  (see 
Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  ii,  167).  So  recently  aa  the 
time  of  Goldsmith,  scriptural "  motions"  were  common ; 
and  in  She  Stoops  to  Conqntr  reference  u  made  to  the 
display  of  Solomon's  Temple  in  one  of  these  shows.  The 
regular  perfonnaiicefl  of  the  stage  were  also  sometimes 
imitatetl;  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  has  observed  that 
|Mip|ieu  were  so  capaUe  of  representing  even  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare  that  ifocftstA  might  he  lepreaented  by 
them  as  well  as  by  living  actors.  These  exhibitions, 
however,  much  degenerated,  and  latteriy  consisted  of  a 
wretched  display  of  wooden  figures,  barbarously  formed, 
and  deoorated  without  the  least  degree  of  taste  or  pro- 
priety, while  the  dialogues  were  jumbles  of  absurdities 
and  nonsense: 

Pnrana  (literally,  "oM,"  from  the  Sanscrit /wr^ 
before,  paat)  ia  the  name  of  that  class  of  religious  wotlcs 
which,  besides  the  Tantras  (q.  v.),  is  the  main  tbnn- 
dalion  of  the  actual  popular  creed  of  the  Brahminioal 
HindAs  (q.  v.).  Acoonling  to  the  popular  belief,  these 
works  were  compiled  by  Vyftaa  (q.  v.),  tho  supposed  ar- 
ranger of  tbe  Vfdas  (q.  v.),  and  the  author  of  the  Ma- 
haWiaraia  (q.  v.),  and  posseaa  an  antiquity  far  beyond 
tlic  reach  of  liistorical  compatation.  A  critical  inves- 
tigation, however,  of  the  oontenta  of  the  existing  worka 
leatls  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  their  present  form,  they 
do  not  only  not  belong  to  a  remote  age,  but  can  barely 
claim  an  antiquity  of  a  thousand  years.  The  word 
Purantt  occurs  in  some  passages  of  the  MaKahh&rata, 
the  law-books  of  Yajnavalkya  and  Menu  (q.  v.) ;  it  is 
even  met  with  hi  some  Upanishads  and  the  great  Brah- 
mana  portion  of  the  Wkile-Yajur-Veda;  but  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  in  all  these  ancient  works  it  cannot  refer 
to  the  existing  Pur&na,  and  therefore  that  no  inference 
relative  to  the  age  of  the  ancient  can  be  drawn  fnrni 
the  modem.  There  are,  however,  several  circumstances 
tending  to  show  that  there  were  a  number  of  works 
called  Purana  which  preceded  the  existing,  and  were 
tbe  source  whence  these  pn)bably  derived  a  portion  of 
their  contents.  The  oldest  known  author  of  a  Sanaerit 
vocabulary,  Amara-Sinha,  gives  as  a  s3monym  of  Pn- 
rftna  the  word  Pancha-iakshaaa,  which  means  "that 
which  baa  five  {panchan)  characteristic  marka"  {lah- 
shaiui};  and  the  scholiasts  of  that  vocabulary  agree  in 
Mating  that  these  lakshtinas  are :  1.  Primaij-  creation, 
or  cosmogony ;  2.  Secondary  creation,  or  tbe  destruction 
and  renovatitm  of  worlds;  3.  Genealogy  of  gods  and 
patriarchs ;  4.  Mamcantaras,  or  reigns  of  Manua ;  and,  6. 
The  history  of  tbe  princes  of  the  solar  and  lunar  races. 
Such,  then,  were  the  characteriatic  tofucs  of  a  l*ur&na 
I  at  tbe  tim^  if  not  of  Aman-^bi|^^|^-^^b  la 
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probable — «t  least,  of  hia  oldest  commenUton.  T«t 
the  distinguiBhed  schuUr  moat  conrerunt  witb  the  ex- 
isting Purnnas,  who,  in  bia  preface  to  the  tranalation  of 
the  Viiknu'PurAia,  gives  a  more  or  leas  detailed  ac- 
count of  their  chief  eontenta  (Pnit.  H.  H.  Wilaon),  ob- 
•erres,  in  ngard  to  the  quoMd  dcAniUoa  of  the  ooid> 
metitatora  on  Aroara-Sinha,  that  in  no  one  instance  do 
the  actual  Pur&naa  oonfarm  to  it  exactly;  that  "to 
Bome  of  them  it  la  utterly  inapplicable ;  to  other*,  it 
only  partially  appitea."  To  the  luknu-Pur&ta,  he 
adds,  it  belongs  more  than  to  any  other  Purfina ;  but 
even  in  the  ease  of  ttaia  Puiftna  he  showt  that  it  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  term  explained 
the  commentatonk  The  age  of  Ainara-Shiba  u, 
according  to  Wilaon,  the  last  half  of  the  century  pre- 
ceding the  Christian  era ;  others  conjecture  that  it  dales 
some  centuries  lat«r.  On  the  auppoaition,  then,  that 
Amara-SinhA  himaelf  implied  by  hancba-laluhana  the 
sense  given  to  this  term  by  his  commentators,  there 
would  have  been  Puriuas  about  1900  years  ago;  but 
none  of  these  has  descended  to  our  time  in  the  shape 
it  then  possessed.  Various  passages  In  the  actual  Pu- 
T&nas  furnish  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  elder  Pu- 
rftnos.  The  strongest  evidence  in  this  respect  is  that 
afforded  by  a  general  description  given  by  the  JUafsga- 
PurSna  of  the  extent  of  each  of  the  Purftnaa  (which 
are  uniformly  stated  Ut  be  eighteen  in  number),  indud- 
iug  itself;  for,  leaving  ande  the  exceptional  ease  in 
which  it  may  be  doubHiil  whether  we  posMse  the  com- 
plete  work  now  going  by  the  name  of  a  special  Purina, 
Pruf.  Wilaon,  in  quoting  the  description  fh>m  the  JUat- 
aya'PvT&na,  and  in  comparing  with  it  the  real  extent 

the  great  majority  of  Pur&naa,  the  completeness  of 
which,  in  their  actwl  sUte,  does  not  admit  of  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  has  cooeluriTdy  shown  that  the  Mat- 
tga-Pur&ta  speaks  of  works  which  are  not  tboee  we 
DOW  possess.  We  are,  then,  bound  to  infer  that  tbere 
have  been  PnrAnas  oMer  than  those  pfeserved,  and  that 
their  number  has  been  eighteen ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  it  ia  very  doubtful 
whether  we  are  entitled  to  aaaign  thia  number  to  the 
actual  Pur&na  literature. 

The  modern  age  of  this  latter  literature,  in  the  form 
In  which  it  is  known  to  iia,  is  bome  out  1^  the  change 
which  the  religions  and  phikMophieal  ideas  uught  in 
the  epic  poems  and  the  phikwophical  Sdtras  have  nn- 
de^one  in  it;  by  the  legendary  detail  into  which  old- 
er legends  and  myths  have  expanded;  by  the  numer- 
ous religious  rites— not  countenanced  by  the  Vedic  or 
epic  worits — which  are  taught;  and,  in  some  Purfinas 
at  kast,  by  the  historical  or  qoasiffadentiBe  instruction 
which  is  imparted  in  it.  To  divest  that  which,  in  these 
Pur&naa,  is  ancient,  in  idea  or  fact,  from  that  which  ia 
of  parasitical  growth,  is  a  task  which  Sanscrit  philolo- 
gy has  yet  to  fulfil;  but  even  a  superficial  comparison 
of  the  contents  of  the  present  Pur&nas  with  the  ancient 
lore  of  Hindfl  religion,  philosophy,  and  science  muat 
convince  every  one  that  the  picture  of  religtoa  and  life 
unfolded  by  them  is  a  caricature  of  that  affonied  by  the 
Vedic  worita,  and  that  it  was  drawn  by  ptieatenft.  In- 
terested in  submitting  to  its  sway  the  popular  ndnd, 
and  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  the  means  which  bad  to 
serve  iu  ends.  The  plea  on  which  the  composition  of 
the  Purftoas  was  Justified,  even  by  great  II  indfi  authoi^ 
itiea — probably  because  they  did  not  feel  equal  to  the 
task  of  destroying  a  system  already  deeply  rooted  in 
the  national  mind,  or  because  they  apprehended  that 
the  nation  at  large  would  remain  without  any  religion 
at  bU,  if,  without  poasesung  the  Vedic  creed,  it  likewise 
became  deprived  of  that  based  on  the  Pur&naa— thia 
plea  is  best  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  S&yana,  the 
celebrated  commentator  on  the  three  principal  t'erfu*. 
He  says  (_Rigv.  ed.  MUller,  vol.  i,  p.88):  "Women  and 
Slidras,  though  they,  too,  are  in  want  of  knowledge, 
have  no  right  to  the  Veda,  for  they  are  deprived  of 
[the  advantage  of]  reading  it,  in  consequence  of  their 
Dot  being  invotcd  with  the  sacred  ootd ;  bat  tlw  knowl- 


edge of  law  [or  duty]  and  that  of  the  aupreroe  iftilt 
arises  to  them  by  means  of  the  Purinas  and  otha 
books  [of  this  kind]."  Yet,  to  enlighten  the  HioA 
nation  as  to  whether  or  not  these  boosts — which  aome- 
Umee  are  even  called  a  fifth  Veda — teach  that  leligido 
which  is  orattined  in  the  Vedaa  and  Upiiiahads,tbtB 
would  be  no  better  method  than  to  initiaie  each  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  as  would  reopen  to  the  native 
mind  those  ancient  works,  now  virtually  doeed  to  it 

Though  the  reason  given  by  S&yano,  m  dearlr  n- 
sulta  from  a  compariaMi  of  the  Puranas  witb  the  oldut 
works  of  Sanscrit  literature,  ia  bat  ■  poor  jaatificawn 
(if  the  origin  of  the  former;  and  though  it  is  Uwune 
indubitable  that,  even  at  his  time  (the  middle  of  the 
15th  century  A.D.),  they  weir,  as  they  atill  are,  oot 
merely  an  authoritative  source  of  religion  for  ''wmta 
and  Sfldras,"  but  for  the  great  majority  of  the  rask*  rf 
other  castes  also,  it  nevenheleas  explaina  the  gresl  va- 
riety of  matter  of  which  the  present  Pur&nn  are  coia- 
poeed— so  great  and  so  multifarious,  indeed,  that,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  them,  it  imparu  to  then  ■  kind  of  tf- 
dopiedica]  character.  They  became,  as  it  seenu^  ilis 
source  of  all*  popular  knowledge ;  a  sub«titule  to  tike 
masses  of  the  nation  not  only  for  theological  htCT» 
ture,  but  for  scientific  works,  the  study  of  whieh  wv 
gradually  restricted  to  the  leisure  of  the  learned  few. 
Thus,  while  the  principal  subjects  taught  by  oearty  sD 
the  Pur&nas  are  cosmogony,  religion  (induding  law)^ 
and  the  legendary  matter  which,  to  •  HindO,  awuaa 
the  value  of  history,  in  some  of  them  we  meet  with  a 
description  of  places  which  gives  to  them  somethinc  of 
the  character  of  geography;  and  one,  the  Agm-PtrA- 
ma,  also  pretends  to  teach  archery,  medicine,  rheUric^ 
prosody,  and  grammar;  though  it  ia  aeedleas  to  add 
diat  ita  teaching  has  no  real  worth. 

One  purpose,  bowe\-er.  and  that  a  peraroonnt  one,  ■ 
not  included  in  the  a^ment  which  S&yaaa  c» 
deavor«l  to  account  for  the  conipoaition  of  the  Ps> 
r&nas;  it  is  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  sectuiae 
creed.  At  the  third  phase  of  the  Ilindft  religion,  iv« 
gods  of  the  Uindd  pantheon  especially  engrmeed  tht 
religious  faith  of  the  masses — Vishnu  (q.  v.)  and  Sin 
(q.  v.),  each  being  looked  upon  by  his  wonhippen  m 
the  supreme  deity,  to  whom  the  other,  am  well  ai  ihs 
remaining  gods,  was  snbordinatcw  Moreover,  when  the 
power  or  energy  of  these  gods  had  been  raised  to  ika 
rank  of  a  separate  deity,  it  was  the  female  Sskti,  or  en- 
ergy, of  Siva  who,  as  DurgH,<«  the  consort  of  this  ffA, 
was  held  in  peculiar  awe  by  a  numeroas  host  of  bt^jer- 
era.  Mow,  apart  from  the  general  leasoos  mmiioonl 
befote,a  principal ol^eet, and pmbiUily /Ac priDdpateoe, 
of  the  Purftnas  was  to  establteh,  as  the  cnse  night 
the  supremacy  of  Vishnu  or  ^va,  and,  U  may  ht  fike> 
wise  assumed,  of  the  female  energy  of  Sva,  though  tht 
worship  of  the  latter  belonga  more  exclusively  to  the 
class  of  works  known  as  Tanlna.  There  are,  sccori- 
ingly,  Vaishnava-Puranas,  or  those  coropcsed  for  the 
^ory  of  Vishnu ;  Sal va- Purines,  or  those  which  fx;^ 
tbe  worship  <tf  Siva ;  and  one  or  two  Puranas,  perlu|S. 
but  merriy  aa  fiar  as  a  pntion  of  them  ia  eonoems^ 
wiU  be  mure  consiatently  aangned  to  the  Saku  w«- 
ship,  or  that  of  Durgi,  than  to  that  of  Tishnu  or  Sin 

"The  invariable  form  of  the  Pur&na^''  aayi  Put 
Wilson,  in  his  preface  to  the  l-*uAmi-/>KrAta,  *'is  tliu 
of  a  dialogue,  in  which  some  person  relates  its  cob- 
tents  in  reply  to  tbe  inquiries  of  amrther.  This  £- 
alogue  is  interwoven  with  othcr%  which  aic  repcaud 
as  having  been  hdd  on  other  oceasioiis^  between  Af- 
ferent individuala,  in  consequence  of  similar  questim 
having  beon  asked.  Tbe  immediate  narrator  is  eaa- 
monly,  though  not  consUntly,  Lomahaishana,  or  Bs- 
maharsfaana,  the  disciple  of  Vy&aa,  who  a  so|qxieed  to 
communicate  what  was  imparted  to  bim  by  hk  prec^ 
tor  as  he  had  heard  it  fh>m  some  other  sage. . . .  Lo- 
maharsfaana  is  called  Sfito,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  name: 
but  it  is,  more  correctly,  ■  titk^  and  Lonahaishaaa  wm 
•a  Sfita,'  that  K  a  bud  or  paa«gyrisl,  who  was  crt- 
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Med,  according  to  the  VMmi'Purdmt,  to  cclebnte  the 
exftloiu  of  princai,  mod  who,  leeoTding  to  the  FJyit  and 
padma  PmrOHot,  hu  a  right,  by  birth  and  pmfcirioo, 
to  nunite  the  Purtnas,  in  preference  even  to  the  Bnh- 
minB."  The  number  of  the  actual  PurAnaa  k  itated  to 
be  eighteen,  and  their  names,  in  the  order  given,  are 
the  foUowing:  1.  Brakma-;  2.  Pa^-;  8.  Vuhm-;  i. 
Si^-;  Gu  Bkaffavala-;  6.  yaradiyt-{  7.  Markemde- 
jw-  ;(l.A  gmi- ;  9.  Bkovukya- ;  10.  BrtduHa-vaharUor ; 
U.  Unffo^i  IS.  Var£ka-(  18.  Skaiida-;  14.  VOmami'! 
ti.KurmO'!  16.  Jf of jgn- i7.Garuda-t  and  18.  AvA- 
Mffudd- Arttno.  In  other  lista,  the  Agni-Pvrdna  ia 
emitted,  and  the  V'dyu-Purdna  inserted  instead  of  it; 
or  the  Oanda  and  Brakmaiida  are  omitted,  and  rc- 
pUocd  br  the  V6yt  and  Xruinlka  Pvr&ta:  Of  these 
Parina^'2,  8,  6,  6,  10,  12,  17  and  probably  1,  an  Pu- 
rinaa  of  the  Vaishnava  sect;  4, 8, 11, 18, 16, 16.  of  the 
Saiva  sect ;  7  i%  in  one  portion  ot  it,  called  Devtma- 
hfttmjra,  the  text4iook  of  the  woiriiippen  of  Diirg&; 
otbenrise,  it  has  little  of  a  sectarian  spirit,  and  would, 
therefore,  nnther  belong  to  the  Vaishnava  nor  to  the 
Saiva  class;  14,  as  Prof.  Wilson  observee,  "divides  its 
homage  between  Siva  and  Visbnu  with  tolerable  im- 
partiality ;  it  is  not  connected,  thererure,  with  any  seo- 
Urial  [wiiiciplesiaod  may  hare  preceded  their  introduo- 
tim."  The  BkmU^PitrAia  (9),  as  described  by  the 
MaUga-PurAMX,  wmdd  be  a  book  of  prophecies;  but 
the  B/Mvitkya- Pur£M  known  to  Prof.  Wilson  con- 
■sts  of  five  books,  four  of  which  are  dedicated  to  the 
gods  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Twashtrit  and  the 
same  scholar  doubts  whether  this  work  could  have  any 
claim  to  the  name  of  a  PurAna,  as  ita  first  portion  is 
merely  a  transcript  of  the  words  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Hanu,  and  the  rest  is  entirely  a  maunal  of  religious 
files  and  oareauniea.  Then  are  similar  grounds  for 
doabt  r^anUng  other  worits  of  the  list. 

If  the  entire  number  of  works,  nominally,  at  least, 
eortcsponding  with  those  of  the  native  list,  were  taken 
as  a  whole,  their  contents  might  be  so  defined  as  to  em- 
brace the  five  topics  special  by  the  commentators  on 
theglossary  of  Aman-Sinha;  philosophical  speculations 
on  the  nature  of  matter  and  soul,  individual  as  well  as 
•upreme;  small  oodcs  of  law;  descriptions  of  places  of 
tnlgrimage;  a  vast  ritual  relating  to  the  modem  wor^ 
ship  of  the  gods;  numerous  legends;  and,  exception- 
ally, as  in  the  Agni-Pur&ma,  scientific  lract&  If  taken 
intliridually,  however,  Che  difference  between  most  of 
them,  both  in  style  and  oontenta,  is  so  considerable  that 
a  general  deflnilioa  woaU  become  inaccurate.  A  short 
description  of  each  Pur&na  baa  been  given  by  the  late 
Prof.  H.  H.  WiliOR  in  his  prefhce  to  hia  translation  of 
the  ViJoM-Pmr^ita;  and  to  it,  as  well  as  to  his  de- 
tailed account  of  some  Pur&nas  in  separate  cesays  (col- 
lected in  hia  works)  we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader 
who  would  wish  to  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  these 
works. 

The  age  of  the  Pur&naa,  though  donbtleaa  modem, 
■i  ancenain.  The  Bkaga9ata.  on  aeoonnt  <rf  ita  being 
Mcribed  to  tlte  authorship  of  the  grammarian  Vopa- 
deva,  woald  appear  to  yield  a  safer  eonpntatlon  of  its 
■ge  than  the  rest;  for  Vopadeva  lived  in  the  12th  cen- 
toTT,  or,  as  some  hold,  18tb  century  alter  Christ;  but 
this  aotborship,  though  probable,  is  not  proved  to  a  cer- 
Uiaty,  As  to  the  other  Puranas,  their  sge  is  supposed 
by  PtoC  Wibon  to  fidl  within  the  ISth  and  17tb  centn- 
riti  of  the  Christian  an,  with  the  exception,  though, 
of  the  JVanfcowiqra-Air^,  which,  in  oonsideration  of 
its  unecctarian  character,  he  would  place  in  the  9th  or 
10th  century.  But  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
these  dates  are  pnrdy  conjectural,  and  given  as  such  by 
the  scholar  whose  imprtssiDns  they  convey. 

Besides  these  eighteen  Purflnaa  or  greM  Pur&naa, 
there  are  minw  or  I'papHr&uu,  "  differing  little  in  ex- 
tent or  aul^ect  fhmi  scoie  of  those  to  which  the  title 
ef  Purftna  ia  asoribed."  Thdr  number  is  given  by  one 
Farina  aalbur;  another, however, naoMs  the  f<rflowing 
ci|facen:  L  SmaOHmira-f  2.  Nanuimka-i  8.  Nara- 


difo- ;  4.  Siva- ;  h.  DurvSma- ;  6.  K^iHa- ;  7.  MA- 
nava-;  8.  Aiuamua-;  9.  K<£noia-;  10.  KaHkd-;  H, 
Samba-!  12.  JVowtf-;  18.  Satira-;  14.  Paritara-}  16. 
Xdit^i  Ift.  Maketmara';  17.  Bkagavala-  (pfubably, 
however,  a  misreading  Ibr  BkArgava) ;  and  18.  KdsuiU 
(Aa-C/pqpurAwi.  Another  list,  differing  from  the  lat- 
ter, not  in  the  nnmber,  but  in  the  names  of  the  Upa- 
purftnas,  is  likewise  given  in  Prof.  Wilson's  preface  to 
the  Vitiam- Purina.  Many  of  these  Upapnrftnas  ar^ 
^iparently,  no  longw  pioeinfable,  while  other  woriu  ao 
called,  but  not  included  in  tither  Uit^  are  aometiinea 
met  with ;  for  instance,  a  MudgaUt'  and  Ganua-Upor 
pur&ui.  The  character  of  the  Upapor&nae  is,  tike  that 
of  the  Pur&nas,  sectarian ;  the  Sita-UpapurAm,  for  in- 
stance, inculcates  the  worship  of  Siva,  the  K^Uta-Vpa^ 
jmriiia  that  of  Durg&  or  Devi. 

Both  Pur&nas  and  Upapurflnas  are  for  a  consideraUe 
portion  of  Uieir  contenta  largely  indebted  to  the  two 
great  epie  works,  the  JHahtM&r€da  (q.  v.)  and  Aasnl- 
yana  (q.  v.),  noie  especially  to  the  faring  <rf  them. 
Of  the  Parftnaa,  the  original  text  of  three  has  already 
appeared  in  print:  that  of  the  Bhagavata  in  several 
native  editions,  published  at  Bombay,  with  the  com> 
mentary  of  Sridharaaw&min,  and  partly  in  a  Paris  edi- 
tion by  Eugene  Bumouf,  which  remained  incomplete 
through  tiM  premabire  death  of  that  distingniahed 
scholar;  that  of  the  Mttrkaiidega-PMrimt,  edited  at 
Calcutta  in  the  BUiHotheea  InOca,  by  the  Bev.  K.  H. 
Banerjea;  and  that  of  the  Li»ga-Pur&u,  edited  at 
Bombay ;  for,  regarding  a  fourth,  the  Gantda-Puri' 
na,  edited  at  Benares  and  Bombay,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  that  little  work  is  the  same  as  the  Purftna 
spoken  of  in  the  native  list.  Beeidea  these,  small  po|w 
titHis  from  the  Padma,  Skaitda,  Bkmit^fOttara,  Mar- 
kaitdtga,  and  other  PnvAnaa  have  been  pnUi^ied  in 
India  and  Europe.  Of  translatMns^  we  have  eoly  to 
name  the  excellent  French  translation  by  Bumouf  of 
the  first  nine  hooka  of  the  SMoffavfOa,  and  the  elegant 
translation  of  the  whole  VuAmu-Pur&ia,  together  with 
valuable  notes,  by  the  late  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  which  Is 
now  in  course  of  republicalioD  in  hn  Wotit,  in  a  new 
edition,  amplified  with  tmrnmna  notes,  by  Pn>C  F.  £• 
HalL  For  general  Infhrmation  rni  the  character  and 
contents  of  the  PiirAnas,  see  especially  WilHtn'a  preface 
to  his  translation  of  the  Vukmi-PMr&Mt  (  Works,  roL 
vi,  Lond.  1864) ;  Bumours  preface  to  his  edilion  of  the 
Bhaffuoalit  (Paris,  1A40);  Wilmn,  Amilgni  oftkt  Pu- 
r&Mt  (Worh,  vol.  iii,  Lond.  1864,  edited  by  Prof.  R, 
K«»t);  Banerjea,  Intrcduetian  Ui  the  Marhmdryi  (Cat 
cults,  1863);  and  Uutr,  Oriffmal  Sanaerit  TrxiM  oh  fAa 
Oriffut  attd  BiHory  o/ ike  l^ople  of  India  (Lond.  1868- 
18C8),  vols,  i-iv ;  Hardwick,  CAriMt  and  vtktr  Mmlfrt 
(see  Index  In  vol.  ii);  HuUer.  CM^  u,  8,  76,  816; 
Oarka,  Tm  Ormt  Bil^iuu  <ne  Index). 

Pnrau  was,  aceordtng  to  the  Indian  mythology, 
the  first  man — the  father  of  the  human  race ;  his  wife, 
the  first  woman,  Prakriti,  gave  birth  to  the  ancestors 
of  the  Indian  caster 

Pnroell,  Hkhrt,  an  EngUsh  composer  of  great 
note,  celebrated  especially  as  the  author  of  church 
music,  was  bom  at  Westminster  in  1668.  He  was  the 
sun  of  a  musician  attached  to  the  chapel  of  Charies  IL 
At  the  age  of  six,  having  lost  his  father,  be  was  admit- 
ted into  the  clurir  of  at  the  royal  chapeL  His 
masters  were  Cooke,  FeUham,  Humpbi^,  and  Dr.  Bk>w, 
He  was  remarkable  for  precocity  of  talent,  but,  what 
was  better,  be  seconded  the  liberality  of  nature  by  his 
seal  and  diligence.  His  pn^ress  was  so  rspid  that, 
while  still  a  member  of  the  choir,  he  produced  several 
anthems  of  his  own  oompeatioii,  which  were  eagerly 
sought  for  almcat  as  eoan  as  written;  and  at  eighteen 
he  received  the  fuUeat  recogmtion  of  Ms  ability,  by  be- 
ing chosen  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  (1676)  to 
sncceetl  Dr.  Christopher  Gibbons.  In  1682,  Purcell  was 
given  the  plaoe  of  organist  <it  the  lorid  ^l!^L<Vtd  this 
position  be  held  untU  hia  id«ltt^4*flWBLURMi6nl4S  the 
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flnt  English  compoaer  who  introdnoed  the  nse  ofrarioos 
instruments  in  the  church  to  support  the  voice,  which, 
ontil  then,  the  organ  had  alone  accompanied.  The  orig- 
inal character  of  his  music,  the  variety  of  its  rorms,  the 
majesty  of  style  wbicb  governs  all  his  worka— principal- 
ly his  Te  Drum  and  bia  yiiMale--«xtended  the  renown 
(rf'PurceUtbroughoiitGreatBritiUo.  Although  English 
writers  are  extravagant  in  their  «ulogie«  in  comparing 
Fuicell  to  Scariati  and  to  Keiser,  yet  be  ia  doubtless  the 
greatest  compoaer  England  hat  produced.  Hehaatreated 
of  all  kinds  of  music,  and  upon  all  has  impressed  the  seal 
of  his  greatness.  One  is  astonished  at  the  great  fruit- 
fulness  of  his  genius,  when  it  is  considered  how  young 
he  died.  It  is  said  of  Purcell  that "  his  anthems  far  ex- 
ceed in  nurobv  tboae  of  any  other  composer,  and  would 
alone  have  furnished  aufBcient  employment  for  a  mod- 
erately active  mind  and  a  life  of  average  duration."  It 
is  to  b«  regretted,  however,  that  his  ambitimi  was  bound- 
less. He  attempted  dramatic  miuic,  for  which  the 
vividness  of  his  imagination  and  the  fertility  of  his  in- 
vention remarkably  fitted  him;  but  he  had  been  reared 
ia  the  nidat  itfidigious  influeocea,  and  if  confined  to 
flcclestasdcal  music  would  have  stood  out  as  its  cura- 
tor and  propagator  in  the  modem  Church.  His  efforts 
In  aeveral  directions  weakened  any  one  line  he  under- 
took to  cover,  and  he  failed  to  attain  that  perfection 
which  akme  entitles  to  enduring  greatness.  His  own 
countrymen  so  greatly  revered  his  memory  that  they 
buried  him  in  the  mausoleum  of  their  greatest  He 
rests  in  the  north  transept  of  Weat^Dinster  Abbe}-.  His 
epitaph  was  composed  by  Drydeo.  A  part  of  the  music 
written  for  the  tbeMre  has  been  publiBhed  in  the  collec- 
tion oiAin  eompotdfor  the  Theatre  and  on  other  Occa- 
MtMM,  1^  Henry  Purcell  (Lond.  1697).  All  his  sacred 
works,  which  have  retained  their  place  to  the  present 
day,  and  include  flily  anthems,  besides  the  Te  Dtum 
and  JiMkiff,  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  a  com- 
plete service,  and  «  number  of  hymns  and  paalma,  have 
been  collected  U.  Vincent  Kovello,  who  has  published 
them  in  aeventy-two  numbers,  under  the  title  of  Pnr- 
eMa  Saered  Miuk  (Lmtd.  1826-86).  This  publication 
is  preceded  by  a  notice  of  the  life  and  worka  of  the 
composer  and  bis  portrait.  See  Ambroa,  CeseA.  der 
Mtuii  (Leips.  1878,  8vo),  voL  iv. 

Pnrohaa,  John,  an  Anglicau  divine,  noted  especial- 
ly in  the  department  of  bt^$4eitreay  waa  bom  at  Cam- 
bridge in  182S,  received  bia  preparstory  training  at  Rug- 
by, and  then  studied  «t  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1840,  graduating  in  1844.  Entering  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Purcbas  became  curate  of  Ellsworth,  Cam- 
bridge, in  ISfil,  remaining  there  two  years.  In  1866  he 
was  appointed  curate  ofOrwell,  in  the  same  county.and 
remained  until  1869.  In  1861  be  went  to  St.  Paul's,  in 
West  Street,  Brighton,  and  soon  became  notuious  fur 
hu  ritualistic  proclivities.  He  was  app<rfnted  perpetual 
curate  in  Su  James's  Chapel,  ^ghton.  becoming  incum- 
bent in  1866.  His  mode- of  conducting  public  worship 
culminated  in  his  trial  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  case 
being  subsequently  carried  by  appeal  before  the  judicial 
committee,  of  the  Privy  CoundL  The  final  result  of 
these  trials  was  that  Mr.  Purcbas  was  admonished  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  caitain  vestments,  lighted  candles, 
incense,  wafer  bread,  and  the  ceremonies  he  had  prac- 
ticed in  the  regular  Nrvieea.  He  failed  to  obey,  how- 
ever, and  was  in  consequence  suspended  ah  officio  on 
Feb.  7, 1872,  a  sequestration  being  levied  upon  bis  Uy 
properly  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  He 
conicmpliit«d  thereafter  entering  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  was  probaUy  prevented  by  his  sudden  iU- 
neea  and  decease  in  October,  187S.  Among  the  worka 
published  by  him  were  the  Dirftiorium  AngluMniim, 
which  forms  the  text-book  of  Anglican  ritualism.  His 
other  works  are :  The  Miser'i  Daughter,  «  comedy  and 
poems  (1839):— /'oiw  and  BaUadi  (1846):— fioot  of 
FeatU,  a  series  of  sermons  (1853):— TAe  Death  of  A'se- 
Heft  Wf/e : — and  Three  Sermoiu,  preached  at  St.  Paul's, 
West  Street,  Brighton  (1866). 


PnTOhu,  Samuel,  a  learned  English  divine,  and 
compiler  of  a  valuable  collecti<M)  of  travels,  was  bom  it 
Tbaxstead,  in  Essex,  in  1577,  and  educated  at  Csm- 
bridge.  In  1604  be  was  instituted  vicar  of  Eastwood, 
in  Eaaex,  but,  leaving  the  cure  of  it  to  his  brother,  re- 
moved to  LoodoD,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  great  work 
be  had  undertaken.  He  published  the  first  Tolmne  in 
1618,and  the  four  lastinl^undertbia  title:  Furtkat: 
hit  Pilgrimage,  or  Jtelatioiu  of  the  World,  and  tie  Jb%. 
tons  obterved  in  All  A  gee  and  Placet  dteeoverrd/rom  tie 
Creation  vitto  this  preaetit.  In  1615  be  was  incorporated 
at  Oxford,  as  he  stood  at  Cambridge,  bachelor  <rf' diria- 
ity,  and  a  little  before  had  been  collated  to  the  rrctorr 
of  St,  Uartin's,  Ludgate,  in  London.  He  was  also  Aaf- 
bun  to  Abbott,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  the  lab- 
lishing  of  his  book*  he  brought  hinselfinto  debt :  bow> 
ever,  be  did  not  die  in  prison,  as  some  have  asserted,  b« 
in  hisown  house,  and  about  16*28.  His  Pi^rimaget,3ai 
the  learned  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  led  the  way  to  all  otbir 
collections  of  that  kind,  and  have  been  justly  valued  eai 
esteemed.  Boiasard  says  of  Purchas  that  he  was  "sim 
exquiutely  skilled  in  languages  and  all  arts  divine  sad 
human ;  a  very  great  philosopher,  historian,  and  divioa: 
a  faithful  pr^ytet  of  the  Church  of  England;  my 
famous  fur  many  excellent  writings,  and  capedaDy  fm 
his  vast  volumes  of  the  Eaet  and  Weet  Im^s,  vritm 
in  bis  native  tongue"  (m  Bibliotk.  Joamme  Boiuarii). 
See  Wood,  Athima  Oxmneneet  HaUam,  /it.  Biet.  •/ 
furofM,  iil,S27;  AtSboat,  Diet.  Sril,  md  Amer,  AidL 
a.  V. 

Pardman,  in  Indian  mythology,  is  an  embodiment 
of  Kamadewa,  in  which  he  was  bmrt  as  son  of  Kriskna 
and  Rnkroani,  Hie  gigantic  deoon  Samber  ctnsed 
him  to  be  oast  into  the  aea;  be  wm  awaUowed  bya 
ftsh,  bat  tbe  fish  bang  caught,  tlM  diild  was  Mred  ad 
brought  back  to  Ua  pncnl& 

Purgation,  a  clearing  of  an  accused  person  fna 
impeachment  by  oath  of  himself  and  olhere:  thi»,  ia 
696,  was  done  at  tbe  alur.  Tbe  number  of  witnesNS, 
or  consacraroeiitals,  varied ;  the  common  man  had  fooi. 
In  Wales  three  hundred  were  required;  and  in  llH 
the  Inthop  of  Ely  purged  himself  with  one  hundred 
priests*  hands.  The  practice  was  general  among  the 
Teutonic  nations;  in  England  it  waa  called  the  alkt 
If  tbe  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  oommiticd  ia 
Lent  or  on  a  festival,  a  triple  purgation  was  enjototd 
in  1018.   See  Orobau 

PuTgatoiy  (LaL^iir9rib)rurM,from|M(ryo,  1  deawc) 
is  the  name  given  in  ecclenastical  Ungnage  to  tbe  place 
of  <fiiranM  which  the  Church  of  Rome  and  tbe  EsMon 
Church  teach  holds  the  departed  souls  until  fitted  for 
the  divine  preaence.  According  to  tbe  teachings  of 
these  ehtuehes^  tbe  Ftoleataat  ia  wrong  in  dc^riag 
that  Christ  Inings  a  full  and  pcxfeet  pudon  (or  all  the 
Mns  of  man.  Before  man  can  be  received  into  beavc^ 
his  soul  must  be  purged  by  fire  from  all  carnal  impari- 
ties. Christ  only  afinda  a  way  whereby  eternal  pun- 
ishment may  be  escaped,  and  though  contrition  (q.  r.) 
secures  furgiveneas  of  sins,  tbe  ordinary  experiences  et 
penitence,  attrition,  must  be  sunileaMnted  by  penaaee. 
In  other  words,  it  ia  neccasary,  according  to  BoniA 
theology,  to  complete  salvation  and  purification,  thst 
the  soul  should  suffer  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  its  »i»; 
and  if  these  an  not  voluntarily  borne  in  penanco  in 
this  life,  they  will  be  iofiicted  in  pn^atory  in  the  life 
to  come,  exwpt  when  qxcial  suffering,  inflicted  by  K- 
vine  Providence,  serves  the  same  purifying  purpose. 
The  doctrine  of  purgatory  does  not^  therebiv,  involrt 
the  idea  of  the  fhture  ledemptioi  of  the  impenitcnL 
"The  souls  wbo  go  to  puigatoiy  are  only  such  as  die  in 
the  state  of  grace,  united  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  thrir 
imperfect  works  for  which  they  are  condemned  to  ihsl 
place  of  suf^ng,  and  which  must  all  be  there  ooo- 
sumed,  and  their  stains  purged  away  from  them  befon 
th^  can  go  to  heaven."  Tbe^CouncU  <if  Trent  decide* 
thus:  "If  «nyon^^,|^<ft^O|@^orjuatifiea- 
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tioD  received  the  fault  is  bo  pardoned  to  every  penitent 
unaer,  and  the  guilt  of  temporal  punithment  ia  ao  blot- 
ted (Hit  thftt  there  fcmtina  no  guilt  of  temponl  puniab- 
ment  to  be  dona  swqr  in  this  world,  or  ih^  which  is  to 
oome  in  pnrgatmy,  before  the  paauge.  can  be  opened 
Into  hMven,  let  him  be  accursed."  El^whrre  it  is  said, 
"There  ia  a  purgatory,  and  the  souls  detained  there  are 
helped  by  the  Huffragea  of  the  faithful,  but  principally 
by  the  sacrifices  of  the  acceptable  altar" — ■  atateroent 
obviously  rague  and  indefinite.  It  leavea  the  most  im- 
portant inquiry  undetermined — viz.  whether  Uie  aouls 
in  purgatory  are  in  «  state  of  bappineaa  or  niserr :  they 
are  "  deuined,"  but  nothiog  more  as  jStfe  is  stated. 
By  referring,  however,  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  fathers  there  asaem- 
bled,  we  get  a  dearer  and  more  explicit'  definition : 
There  ia  a  purgatorial  fire,  where  the  aouls  of  the 
righteous  are  purified  by  a  temporary  punishment  [arf 
defiitUum  ItuNpiu  emcmta  ciepuMdir],  that  entranoe 
may  be  given  them  into  thdr  eternal  home,  where 
nothing  that  is  defiled  can  have  a  place.  And  of  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  which  holy  councils  declare  to  be 
conflrmed  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  of  apostolio 
tradition,  the  pastor  will  have  to  declare  more  diligent- 
ly and  frequently,  because  we  are  fallen  on  tiroes  in 
which  men  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine"  (Cone.  Tri- 
dent.  aesB.  vi,  can,  30;  sess.  xxv,  §  1 ;  Cateeh.  Tridtnt. 
c.  vi,  qu.  3).  Thus  a  definite  meaning  is  given  to  the 
vague  teaching  of  the  council :  there  is  a  purgatorial 
jSre,  and  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  punuked  for  a  de- 
tiued  period  till  their  sins  are  expiated.  The  almost 
universal  belief  prev&Ltiiig  among  Roman  Catholics — 
though  they  do  not  consider  torment  lay  fin  as  being  de 
jUe,  but  only  the  most  probable  opiuion-'is  that  purga- 
tory ia  a  place  of  sntlfering  or  punishment  for  imperfect 
Christiana.  Thus  Dr.  Vilmer,  though  he  saji  that  "  in 
the  Council  of  Trent  all  is  contained  that  is  necessary  to 
be  believed  on  this  subject,"  yet  afterwards  defines  pur- 
gatory "  as  a  place  of  temporary  punithment,"  which  is 
not  a»erted  by,  and  goes  beyond,  the  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil (Emd  of  Controvert,  p.  178, 174).  Bellarmtne  says, 
"  Purgatory  ia  a  certain  place  in  which,  aa  in  a  prison, 
the  souls  are  purged  after  this  life  which  were  not  fully 
purged  in  this  life — to  wit,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
enter  into  heaven,  where  no  unclean  thing  can  enter;" 
and  elsewhere, "  that  the  fathers  imaiiuiioti^ir  [nc]  teach 
that  the  pains  of  purgatory  are  moat  sarere  or  terrible" 
(^De  Purgatorio,  ii,  14). 

The  arguments  advanced  for  purgatory  are  these :  1. 
Every  ain,  how  alight  soever,  though  no  more  than  an 
idle  word,  as  it  is  ao  offence  to  (iod,  <leserve8  punish- 
ment from  him,  and  will  be  punished  by  him  hereafter, 
if  not  cancelled  by  repentance  here.  2.  Such  small  sins 
do  not  deserve  eternal  punishment.  8.  Few  depart  this 
life  so  pure  as  to  be  totally  exempt  from  spots  of  this 
nature,  and  from  every  kind  of  debt  duo  to  God's  jus- 
tice. 4.  Therefore,  few  will  escape  without  suffering 
•ooMthing  from  hisJasUce  for  such  debts  as  they  have 
cairieil  with  them  out  of  this  worid,  according  to  the 
rule  of  divine  justice,  by  which  he  treats  every  soul 
hereafter  acconling  to  his  works,  and  according  to  the 
slate  in  which  he  finds  it  in  death.  From  these  posi- 
tions, which  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  pui^atoiy 
consider  as  so  many  self-evident  truths,  they  infer  that 
there  must  be  some  third  place  of  punishment;  for  since 
the  infinite  hoUneas  of  God  can  admit  nothing  into 
heaven  that  is  not  clean  and  pure  from  all  sin,  both 
great  and  small,  and  bis  infinite  jusUce  can  permit  none 
to  receive  the  reward  of  bliss  who  as  yet  are  not  out  of 
debt,  but  have  something  in  justice  to  suffer,  there  must, 
of  necessity,  be  some  place  or  state  where  souls  tlepart- 
ing  this  life,  pardoned  as  to  the  eternal  guilt  of  sin,  yet 
otmoxioua  to  some  temporal  penalty,  or  with  the  guilt 
of  aome  motUl  sins  (jieeeata  mortaHa),  or  some  venial 
fiudta  {peeeata  tpenuKa),  ue  pnrged  and  purified  before 
tbnr  admittanoe  into  heaven.  Those  in  purgatory  are 
rdteved  1^  the  pnyua  of  tfarir  feUow^nemben  here  od 


earth,  also  by  alms  and  masses  offered  up  to  God  Rn 
their  souls.  Such  as  have  no  relations  or  friends  to 
piay  for  them,  or  give  alms  to  procure  masses  fur  thdr 
rel^,  are  remembered  by  the  Church,  which  makes  a 
general  commemoration  of  all  the  faithful  departed  in 
every  mass  and  in  every  one  of  the  canonical  hours  of 
the  divine  ofiice.  Beudes  the  above  arguments,  the 
following  Bible  passages  sre  alleged  by  them  in  support 
of  these  views:  2  Mmc  xii,  48-46  (on  which  (bey  rely, 
on  the  suppoatkm  of  its  being  tuspired) ;  Matt,  v,  25 
(the  "  prison"  therun  referred  to  being  interpreted  by 
them  to  mean  purgatory);  xii, 32;  1  Cor.  iii,  11-15;  xv, 
29;  Rev.  xxi,  27;  as  well  as  on  certain  less  decisive 
indications  contained  in  the  language  of  some  of  the 
Psalms,  as  xxxvii  (in  the  A.V.  xxxviii),  1;  Ixv,  12; 
Isa.  iv,  4;  zxii,  14;  Mai.  iti,  8.  Respecting  all  those 
passages  as  containing  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory,  ar- 
guments are  drawn  not  alone  from  the  words  themselves, 
but  from  the  interpretation  of  them  Ixy  the  fathers. 

The  direct  testimonies  cited  Roman  Catholic  vrrit  - 
ers  from  the  fathos  to  the  belief  of  their  respective  ages 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  pu^tory  are  very  numerous. 
We  may  instance  among  the  Greeks,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Siromata,  vii,  12;  Origen,  Horn,  xvi,  c  6,  6,  »i 
Jei-emiam;  vi,  /lorn,  in  Exod,;  xiv,  Uom,  in  Levit.f 
xxviii,  flom,  m  Namb, ;  Eusebius,  De  Vita  ComtaitHin, 
iv,  71;  Athanarius,  Quasi,  xxxiv,  adAntiock.;  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Cat.  My$tag.  v,  9;  Bssil,  flotn,  in  Pialm. 
V,  7 ;  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  xii,  Ontt,  de  Laude  A  tha- 
natU;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Orat.  de  Bapt.;  as  also  Epi- 
phanius,  Ephraem,  Themloret,  and  others  Among  the 
Latins,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Amobius,  Loctautius,  Hilary, 
Ambrose,  and,  above  all,  Augustine  (from  whom  many 
passages  are  cited),  Paulinus  of  Nola,  and  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  whom  the  doctrine  is  found  in  all  the  fulncaa 
of  its  modem  deuil.  The  epitaphs  of  the  catacombs, 
too,  occasionally  supply  Romish  controversialists  with 
some  testimonies  to  the  belief  of  a  purgatory,  and  of  the 
value  of  the  intercessory  prayers  of  the  living  in  obuin* 
ing  not  merely  repose,  but  relief  from  suffering  for  the 
deceased;  and  the  liturgies  of  the  various  rites  are  still 
more  decirive  and  circumstantiaL  Beyond  these  two 
points,  Romish  faith,  as  defined  by  the  Coundl  of  Tmit, 
does  not  go.  The  council  expressly  prohibits  the  popu- 
lar discusuun  of  the  "  more  <lifficult  and  subtle  que»- 
tiona.  and  everything  that  tends  to  curiosity  or  super* 
stition,  or  savors  of  filthy  lucre." 

Of  the  further  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  purgato- 
ry, there  is  one  of  great  historical  important,  inasmuch 
OS  it  constitutes  one  of  the  groimds  of  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Aa  to  the  existence  of 
purgatoT}',  both  these  churches  are  agreed,  and  they  sre 
further  agreed  that  it  is  a  pUce  of  suffering ;  but,  while 
the  Latins  commonly  hold  that  thb  suffering  is  "by  fire," 
the  Greeks  do  not  determine  the  manner  of  the  siiffei^ 
ing,  but  are  content  to  regard  it  as  "through  tribula- 
tion." The  decree  of  union  in'the  Council  of  Florence 
(1489)  left  tbia  point  free  for  discussion.  Equally  free 
are  the  questions  as  to  the  situation  of  pu^pUoiy ;  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  purgatorial  suffering ;  as  to  the  prob- 
able number  of  its  inmstes;  as  to  whether  they  have, 
while  there  detained,  a  certainly  of  their  ultimate  sal- 
vation; and  whether  a  "particular  Judgment"  takes 
place  on  each  individual  case  immediately  after  death. 
Throughout  the  Eastern  liturgies  there  is  no  express 
mention  of  the  purgatorial  suffering  of  souls  in  the  inter- 
mediate state.  In  the  apostolical  constitutions  and  in 
the  liturgy  of  Sl  Chr>-Bostnm,  the  Church  prays  for 
those  who  rest  in  faith  {virip  tuiv  iv  iritmt  avaTav 
ffapivutv  ififSSiptv,  lib.  viii,  c.  18).  In  other  litu^es^ 
as  of  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Basil,  there  is  prayer 
for  the  rest  and  forgiveness  of  the  departed  (rd£  ^x^S 
Aydxavoov  i  St.  Mark).  Even  in  the  Roman  caium 
there  is  only  a  prayer  for  those  resting  in  Christ,  and  a 
common  Inscription  in  the  catocomba  over  the  depart- 
ed is  /■  pace.  Such  sUtements  are  iiolyituIee4]Mces' 
sarily  incontisteot  with  tl^'i^t^^Ut&^euy^MnK 
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to  a  aUte  of  Baffering ;  for  «ren  then  iM  would  rest 
frain  the  sorrows  uitl  trula  of  life,  and  have  the  usared 
hofie  uf  eternal  life.  Still,  where  tbeie  it  no  direct  al- 
lusion (as  in  the  Mozarabic  and  Oallkan  minala)  to  the 
sufferinp  of  the  departed,  we  cannot  fairiy  and  Rasoo- 
ably  suppoM  that  a  tUto  of  auflering  is  implied  when 
the  faithful  departed  are  said  to  be  at  rest.  Such  an 
expreaaiim  roust  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  meaning  as  de- 
noting a  more  or  less  perfect  happiness.  (The  theory  of 
the  early  Church,  which  may  he  called  the  Jud^:meRt- 
day  Pu^atory,"  we  treat  of  below.)  See  Bellarmine, 
i>e  Purgatoriu ;  Suaresius,  De  Puryalorio ;  utd  on  the 
Greek  portion  of  the  subject,  Leo  AUatim,  Utrintjiu 

The  inediaival  doctrine  and  practice  regarding  pur- 
gatory were  among  the  leading  grounds  of  the  protest 
of  the  Waldenaes  and  other  sects  of  that  age.  The  Be- 
forraers  as  a  body  rejected  the  doctrine. 

In  the  modem  Romish  Church  the  doctrine  of  porga- 
tmy  has  led  to  others  more  directly  injurious  and  cot- 
mptiug.  By  Ae  tenor  which  it  inspires  it  gives  the 
priesthood  power  to  impose  penances;  it  leads  to  in- 
dulgences (q.  V.)  and  prayers  fot  the  dead,  for  it  is  held 
that  the  sufferings  in  pui^tory  may  be  greatly  miti- 
gated and  shortened  by  the  prayeia,  the  services,  the 
masses,  the  charities,  and  other  works  of  superen^tkHi 
of  their  friends  upon  the  earth.  The  extent  to  which 
this  doctrine  has  been  employed  in  increasing  the  tn- 
oome  of  the  Church  receives  a  aigniflcant  Ulostratioa  in 
one  angular  Uet.  Then  exists  a  purgatorial  insurance 
opaipany  which,  for  a  certain  premium  paid  annually, 
insures  the  payor  a  given  number  of  masses  for  his  soul 
tn  the  event  of  bis  death,  and  the  certificates  of  this  in- 
surance company  may  be  seen  hung  up  on  the  walls  in 
hundreds  of  rooms  in  the  tenenent-bouaea  of  our  great 
dtiea,  especially  of  New  York. 

ProtestanUsm,  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, takes  the  ground  that  it  is  inadmisrible  to  de- 
pend upon  any  authority  outside  of  the  Bible  and  not 
in  harmony  therewith.  It  not  only,  however,  re- 
fuses to  admit  the  authority  of  tradition  or  the  testi- 
monies of  the  fathers,  but,  at  the  same  time,  alleges 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  passages  quoted  from  the 
lathers  as  in  favor  of  purgatory  are  in  thenwelvee  in- 
sufficient to  prove  that  they  hdd  any  such  doctrine  as 
that  now  tai^ht  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  some 
of  thpm  iimperly  relating  only  to  the  subject  of  prayer 
for  the  dead  (q.  v.),  and  others  to  the  doctrine  of  Lim- 
bo (q.  v.).  That  the  doctrine  of  pulsatory  is  the  fair 
development  of  that  which  maintains  that  prayer  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  dead,  Protestants  generally  acknowl- 
edge, but  refuse  to  admit  that  the  fathers  carried  out 
their  views  to  any  such  consequence.  For  Origen  says, 
"  We,  after  the  labors  and  strivings  of  this  preeent  life, 
hope  to  be  in  the  highest  heavens,"  not  in  purgatory. 
So  Chr}'sostom,  "Those  that  truly  follow  virtue,  after 
they  are  changed  from  thu  life,  are  truly  freed  from 
their  fightings,  and  loosed  from  th«r  bonds.  For 
death,  to  such  as  lire  honestly,  is  a  change  from  worse 
things  to  better,  from  this  transitocy  to  an  eternal  and 
immwtal  life  that  hath  no  end."  Macarina,  speaking 
of  the  fkitbful,  says,  "  When  they  go  out  of  their  bod- 
ies, the  choirs  of  angels  receive  their  souls  into  their 
proper  places,  to  the  pure  worid,  and  so  lead  them  to 
the  Lord."  Hence  Athanasius  says,  "To  the  right- 
eous it  is  not  death,  but  only  a  change,  for  they  are 
changed  from  this  world  to  aa  eternal  rest.  And  as  a 
nan  comes  out  of  prison,  ao  do  the  saiota  go  (hw  this 
troublesome  Hf^  to  the  good  things  prepared  fer  them." 
Certainly,  these  fathers  were  no  purgalorians,  unce  they 
unanimously  affirmed  that  the  aoulaof  the  saints  go  di- 
rectly from  earth  to  heaven,  never  touching  upon  purga- 
tDr>-.  To  these  we  nay  add  Gennadius,  who  assures  us 
that, "  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord  to  heaven,  the 
aonls  of  all  the  saints  are  with  Christ,  and,  going  oat  of 
the  body.go  to  Christ,  expecting  the  resurrection  of  thdr 
bod}'*"   Procter  tells  us:  "AcnmUng  to  the  language 


ot  the  Scriptnrca,  the  whole  life  of  man  nposi  earth  ii 
a  temptation  or  trial.  Temptari<m  is  to  be  avrnded 
until  the  fight  is  ended;  and  the  fight  ia  to  be  tnded 
wbaOf  after  this  lif^  aeeare  victoiy  saeoecda  the  fight; 
so  that  when  all  the  soldiers  of  Christ,  being  b^pti 
by  God,  hare  to  the  end  of  this  preeent  life  anwcarily 
rensted  their  enemies,  their  wearisome  ttarail  faeng 
ended,  they  may  reign  h^>pily  in  their  country.'  Evi- 
dently they  do  not,  aocoi^ng  to  Proeper,  gt>  fTon  mm 
fight  here  to  another  in  purgatory,  bat  immedisUly 
from  the  Church  militant  on  earth  to  the  Church  tri- 
umphant in  heaven.  But  whatever  the  views  of  sens 
Church  fatbm  on  tin  sotted,  aa  a  doctrine  it  waa  en- 
known  in  the  Christian  Church  for  the  flnt  MO  frm, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  an  article  ef 
faith  until  the  10th  century,  when  "  the  de^,'  mj* 
Hosb^m,  "finding  these  superstitious  terroti  admiraUv 
adapted  to  increase  their  authority  and  promote  ihc^ 
interest,  used  every  method  to  augment  them;  and  by 
the  most  paUwtie  discomes^  accompanied  with  msn- 
strouo  ftbles  and  fictitioua  n^nidc%  tbey  laboccd  to  es- 
taUish  the  doctrine  of  purgatoiy,  and  also  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  had  a  mighty  inflnenee  in  that  fir- 
midaUe  region"  (Ecd.  IJitt.  cent,  x,  pL  ii,  ch.  iii,  {  I). 
"  Purgatory  as  a  buming-away  of  sins,"  said  Dolbngtf 
at  the  Bonn  Conference  of  OM  Calholio  in  I87ft,  -  wss 
an  idea  unknown  in  the  East  as  well  aa  the  Wen  tin 
Gregory  the  Great  introduced  it.  What  was  thought 
waa  that  after  death  those  who  were  not  leady  liar  heev- 
cn  were  kept  Ibr  aone  time  in  a  state  of  prcpaiatiaa,aBl 
that  the  prayers  of  the  living  were  an  adrant^  far 
them.  See  Isvocatiox  OFSAixre.  Gregnry  tbeGtcai 
added  the  idea  of  a  tormenting  fire.  This  the  srboel- 
men  gradually  converted  into  doctrine  which  they  as- 
sociated with  papal  indulgence,  till  it  came  to  spfdr 
to  the  dead  generally,  wUch,  of  comae,  nade  all  serit 
indulgenccw  It  went  on  to  have  degrees:  noase  moU 
receive  indulgence  for  a  few  of  thdr  stiui,  others  for  sH, 
and  ao  on ;  so  that  eventually  the  pope,  having  alrra^ 
the  keeping  of  heaven  and  the  dominion  on  earth, 
tained  also  sovereignty  under  the  earth."  Censia  it 
is^  and  beyond  reasonable  dispute,  that  the  doctrine  af 
puigatory,  in  all  its  representaiicns  and  fonne,  n  a 
riation  from  acriptoral  aothorily ;  diTne  revelaiian  at- 
Ibrde  it  no  conntenance.  The  doctrine  of  an  u^imtS- 
ale  aate  (q.  v.),  from  which  the  merits  of  Jcsns  CbiiMt 
cannot  ddiver  man,  is  not  only  "  gnmnded  on  no  wsr- 
ranty  of  Scripture,"  bnt  is  so  far  positively  "trpognsat 
to  the  Word  of  (iod"  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  alMlatf 
and  unrcservetl  offers  of  mercy,  peace,  and  happiotM 
contained  in  tbe  Got  pel,  and  as  it  dert^atca  from  Iks 
fulness  and  perfection  uf  the  «ie  exfdaioty  aactiiee 
made  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  sine  (4*  mankaid. 
For  the  Scriptures  say,  "The  dead  know  not  anythiag, 
neither  have  lhe>-  any  more  a  reward,  for  the  mcfluiy 
of  them  is  forgotten.  Also  their  love  and  ibetr  hamd 
and  their  envy  are  now  perished;  neither  have  thiy 
any  more  a  portion,  forever,  in  anything  that  is  dent 
ntiderthe  aon"  (Ecdea,  ix,  8, 6);  whereas  this  Bcmk 
doetrtne  of  an  totennediale  sMte  for  pnrgmtioi  tearfc* 
es,  quite  to  the  contrary,  that  when  they  are  dead 
they  have  a  part  or  portion  in  the  prayers  of  the  failb* 
All  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  altar.  Again,  the  Script- 
ure makes  mention  but  of  a  twofold  receptacle  «f  wids 
after  death — the  one  of  bappineie,  the  other  <d  aaain 
(1  Sam,xxv,29;  Matt. vii,  18, 14;  viii,  11;  Luke  xri, 
22,  88);  whereas  this  doctrine  brings  in  a  third,  calM 
puigatoiy,  between  benvca  and  hell,  half  happiBese  and 
halfnuaeiy.  Again,  Seripbuv  aays^  "The  Uood  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  his  Son,  deanseth  [or  purgetb]  na  fnm  al 
sin"  (1  John  i,  7);  but  this  doctrine  woald  ptiiaiaili 
us  there  are  some  sins  which  arc  to  be  purged  away  by 
the  prayers  and  good  works  of  otbera.  To  name  as 
more,  the  Gospel  represents  Lazarus  aa  at  once  cen- 
veyed  to  a  atate  of  coaifbft  and  joy  (lAhe  xri,  SS;  tt); 
Christ  proaoiaed  to  the  psnttenk  Uiicf  npon  tbe  crow 
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xxiii,  iS) ;  P«al  ezulu  in  tbe  proBp«ct  of  a  "  crown  of 
righteousnesa  after  death"  (2  IHm.  ir,  8);  and  h«  rep- 
nwnu  "  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Chriu"  (PbiL  i,  23), 
■lid  "  to  be  abeent  from  the  body  and  ptewnt  with  tlw 
Lord"  (3  Cor.  v,  8),  as  states  which  were  immediately  to 
follow  eaeh  other.  On  tbe  oootnry,  this  Romish  doc- 
Uine  about  pinigatocy  bids  bin)  not  to  be  so  has^,  for 
he  might  depart  and  yet  not  be  with  Christ;  be  might 
pass  from  death,  and  yet  not  to  life ;  he  might  and  must 
bs  absent  from  tbe  body  a  good  while  before  he  can  be 
present  with  the  Lord ;  be  might  go  from  earth,  yet 
not  to  heaven,  but  to  purgatory,  a  place  St.  Paul  never 
drauted  of. 

The  Kbie  paangee  quoted  by  Ronuuusts  as  in  direct 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  purgstury,  PrutesUnta  rim- 
ply  set  aride  as  a  ridietdons  attempt  at  malpractice  iu 
exegeritL  First  it  is  answered  that  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees have  no  evidence  of  inspiration,  and  that  the 
■econd  of  these  books,  whence  tbe  support  is  purported 
to  CO  TOO,  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  best  books  of  tbe 
Apocrypha  (q.  v.) :  besides,  that  the  passage  referred  to 
would  rather  prove  that  there  is  no  such  place  as  pur- 
gatory, since  Judas  did  not  expect  the  souls  departed 
to  reap  any  benefit  from  the  Bin-offering  till  the  resur- 
rectiun.  The  texts  quoted  from  the  Scriptures  have 
no  reference  to  the  doctrine,  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
Bolting  the  context,  and  any  just  commentator  upon 
it;  tbey  relate  to  nothing  more  than  prayer  for  the 
dead.  The  text  Matt  xii,  82  is  explaineil  aa  relating 
to  the  final  Judgment;  and  1  Cor.  Hi,  11, 16,  aa  relating 
to  a  trial  of  v>ork$,  and  not  of  persons;  while  I  Cor.  xv, 
S9  is  r^arded  as  having  nothing  more  to  do  with  tbe 
sabject  than  any  verse  taken  at  random  from  any  part 
of  the  Bible.  (An  excellent  examination  of  all  these 
passages  was  made  in  the  EpiaeopaUan,  Feb.  16,  1867.) 
What  is  called  tbe  ^'hiitmieal'*  or  critical  view  of 
the  genesis  of  this  doctrine  is  well  given  by  Neander 
(fiotfiMHffeMdiichie,  voL  i).  This  learned  Church  histo- 
rian conceives  that  its  sooroe  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
ancient  Persian  doctrine  of  a  purifying  conflagration 
which  was  to  precede  the  victory  of  Ormuzd,  and  con- 
Bume  everything  that  was  impure.  From  tbe  Persians 
it  passed  with  modilications  to  the  Jews,  and  from  them 
found  its  way  into  the  ethical  speculations  of  the  more 
cultivated  Christians  tt  hannonized  admirably  with 
the  wide-spread  philosophical  notion  borrowed  by  the 
Onostic  Christians  from  Neo-Platontsm,  that  matter  is 
iaberently  eviL  If,  then,  the  bodg  was  to  rise,  it  must 
be  purged  of  evil,  and  the  instrument  of  puriUcation— 
fire — was  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  Moreover,  tbe  high 
and  pure  conception  of  the  character  of  Uod  revealed  in 
the  New  Testament,  neoesritating  a  cnrreqwnding  mor- 
al exeellence  on  the  part  of  his  wonfaippers— "  without 
holiness  shall  no  man  see  the  Lord"— must  have  great- 
ly asaiued  in  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine ;  for  how 
could  men,  only  lately  gross  heathens,  possessing  yet 
but  the  rudiments  of  the  new  faith,  and  with  most  of 
their  heathen  habits  stiil  clinging  about  them,  be  pro- 
nounced "  btdy"  or  "  At  for  tbe  presence  of  God  7"  Their 
"  faith"  in  Christ  was  sufficient  to  save  them,  but  the 
work  of  sanctification  waa  incomplete  when  they  died, 
nod  must  go  on.  Probably  it  waa  a  strong  Christian 
feeling  of  this  mrt  that  determined  tbe  reception  of 
the  doctrine  uf  purgatory  into  the  cree«l  of  the  Roman 
Church,  rather  than  any  Gnostic  philosophisings,  tbnngh 
the  Neo-l'latonic  divines  of  Alexandria  an  ^e  first  to 
mention  it. 

It  reouins  for  ns  to  speak  of  the  theory  in  the  Chris- 
tian Cburob  regarding  tbe  preparation  for  final  admis- 
aion  into  the  divine  presence^  Kuiit  is  pleased  to  call 
iC  the  "Judgment-day  Purgatory."  In  its  support  are 
pleaded  tbe  words  of  tbe  apostle  Paul  literally  under- 
■tood,  that  the  "  Are  shall  try  every  roan's  work,"  and 
fehat  even  he  who  has  built  wood,  hay,  straw,  stubble,  on 
the  true  foundation  "  shall  be  saved,  yet  eo  as  by  fire" 
(1  Cor.  lit,  11-15).  In  proof  of  this  doctrine  is  also 
quoted  tbe  flrequent  use  of  tbe  word^re  in  conneetian 


with  Christ's  coming  or  the  Day  of  Judgment  (see  Pao. 
i,  8 ;  Isa.  iv,  4 ;  Dan.  vii,  9 ;  Zecb.  xii,  9 ;  Ual.  iii,  2, 8 ; 
iv,  1).  Blany  of  tbe  Church  fathers  are  cited  in  sup- 
pcvt  of  the  beUef  that  Christians  must  pass  through 
tbe  fire  on  tbe  Day  of  Judgment,  though  all  will  not  be 
bjured  by  it— the  highest  saints  passing  through  un- 
hurt, and  others  suffering  a  punishment  proportioaed  to 
their  sins,  till "  tbe  wood,  bay,  straw,  and  stubble"  built 
on  tbe  true  fotindation  beconsumed.  Among  the  fathers 
of  the  Western  Church,  St,  Hilary  thus  speaks  of  the 
severttyof  the  Judgment-day  purgation  by  fire,  through 
which  all,  ev«i  tbe  Virgin  Mary,  must  pass  {Luc,  11,86; 
TVutf.  M  Pmdm,  antU,  Ub.  iii,  §  12);  and  St.  Ambraae 
says:  "We  must  all  pass  tbroagh  tbe  fire,  whether  it  be 
John  the  Evangelist,  whom  the  Lord  so  loved  that  be 
said  to  Peter,  *  If  I  will  that  he  remain,  what  is  that  to 
'  thee ;  follow  thou  me.'  Of  his  death  scHne  have  doubt- 
ed, of  his  passing  through  the  Are  we  cannot  doubt; 
for  he  is  in  paradise,  and  not  separated  from  Christ" 
(Jeraae,  m  Pmlm.  exnH,  mtm.  xx,  $  12,  el  vid.  g  16). 
Sl  Jerome  likewise  compares  tbe  ten  rei-idted  tribes  of 
Israel  to  heretics,  and  the  Mher  two  "  to  the  Church,  and 
to  sinners  [members]  of  tbe  Church,  who  confess  tbe 
true  faith,  but  on  account  of  the  defilement  of  vice  [ri- 
tiorum  tartki]  have  need  of  the  pniging  fires"  (Jerome, 
Com'ttent,  tH  /tnuu,  lib.  iii,  c.7).  Again  be  says,  "As 
we  believe  that  tbe  torments  of  the  devil,  and  of  all 
iufidet  [tuffatorutH]  and  wicked  men  who  have  said  in 
their  hearts  '  There  is  no  Ood,*  are  eternal,  so  of  ainnen, 
although  Christians  [the  common  reading  is  "  tic  pecca- 
torum  atque  impiorum  et  tamen  Christianorum."  *'  In 
vetustjori  Ambroaiano  MS.  *mc  peccatomm  et  tamen 
Christianorum,'  verius  o^^nor  ad  Hieronymi  mentem" 
(Note,  Mtgne  ed.)],  whose  works  are  to  be  trietl  and 
purged  by  fire  [in  ig»e'\,  we  believe  that  the  sentence 
of  tbe  Judge  will  be  Wient  [atodenrtam],  and  tem- 
pered with  meny."  "Let  me  not  be  among  those," 
sajrs  St.  Augustine,  "to  whom  thou  wilt  hereafter  say, 
Go  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  far  tbe  devil  and  hia 
angels.  Neither  chasten  me  in  thy  hot  displeasure,  so 
that  thou  mayest  cleanse  me  in  this  life,  and  make  me 
such  that  I  may  after  that  stand  in  no  need  of  the  cleans- 
ing fire  for  those  who  are  to  be  saved  eo  as  br  Are, 
Why?  Why,  but  because  tbey  build  upon  tbe  foun- 
dat^  wood,  stubUe,  and  hay.  Now,  they  should  build 
on  it  gold,  tilver,  and  precions  stones,  and  should  hare 
nothing  to  fear  from  either  fire ;  not  only  that  which  is 
to  consume  tbe  ungodly  forever,  but  also  that  which  is 
to  purge  those  who  are  to  escape  through  [/wt  ]  the 
Are,  For  it  is  said,  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  aa 
by  fire.  And  because  it  is  said  he  shall  be  sa\-ed,  that 
fire  is  thought  lightly  of.  For  all  that,  though  we  shall 
be  saved  by  fire,  yet  will  that  fire  be  more  grievous  than 
anything  that  man  can  auf^  in  this  life  whatsoever" 
(Augustine  on  fhe  Ptatnu  [Oxf.  trans].],  ii,  71).  Again, 
"  But  if  he  shall  have  built  on  the  foundation  wood, 
hay,  stubble,  that  is,  have  built  wortdly  atuchmeots  on 
the  foundation  of  his  faith ;  yet  if  Christ  be  in  the  foun- 
dation, so  that  ho  hare  the  first  place  in  the  heart,  and 
nothing  absolutely  is  preferred  to  him,  even  such  are 
bome^  even  such  an  tolerated.  The  furnace  shall 
come ;  it  shall  bum  the  wood,  tbe  bay,  tbe  stnbUe :  but 
'  himself,  he  saith,  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,' 
This  shall  the  furnace  do ;  some  it  shall  sever  to  the  left, 
others  it  shall  in  a  manner  melt  out  to  the  right"  (Md.  v, 
106).  I'o  illnstraie  the  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Chureb, 
a  passage  may  first  be  quoted  from  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria :  "  We  say  that  fire  sanctifies  not  fleeh,  bat  sin- 
ful souls,  speaking  of  that  fire  which  is  not  alMevour. 
ing,  such  as  is  used  by  artisans  (wa/i^oyov  m>i  ^va^ 
oov),  but  of  that  which  is  discriminative  (_^ovtftu/), 
pervading  the  soul  which  passes  through  tbe  fire"  (Clem. 
Alex.  Stromaitt,  lib.  v,  c  6),  Origen  often  speaks  of 
the  Judgment-day  fire:  thus  he  says  that  though  Peter 
and  Paul  roost  pass  tbroagh  the  fire,  tbey  Bball  hear 
the  words,  "When  tboa  paseeat  tbroi^h  the  fin,  the 
flame  shaU  not  harm  t:*'^,^^^!^^^]^ 
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oanrj;  tid.  ffomiLvifit  Exod.').  St.Ba^,in  bis  Com- 
wtaitarff  o»  iMaiak  (tv,  4),  says  tbu  bip^m  miy  be 
nnderatood  in  three  setues — in  tbe  one,  (rf  legenenttoo 
tbfl  Holy  Spirit;  in  another,  of  tbe  punishment  uf 
nn  in  the  present  life;  aiitl  in  a  third, "of  the  trial  of 
judf^ent  by  Are."  They  who  have  cummittetl  deadly 
aina  after  they  have  receivctl  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  need  the  judgment  which  is  by  fiie  (r^  Iv  rw 
maAftan  ic^'ircwc)  {Ua»il.  Opera,  t.  i,  ad  toe,  Gaume). 
In  hia  work  on  the  Uuly  8|^i,  iUiutraling  tbe  passa^ 
"He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Gho«t  and  with 
flre,''  be  calls  the  trial  of  judgment  a  "baptism  of  lire;" 
aa  the  apostle  says, "  the  tire  shall  try  evtry  man's  work 
of  what  sort  it  ih"  (ibid,  iii,  p.40),  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
%oat,  speaking  of  the  Novatians,  says:  "Perchance  in 
tbe  fntiic«  worid  they  shall  be  baptized  with  flre,  the  last 
baptisra  more  severe  and  long  continued,  which  devours 
an  grass  the  stubble,  and  consumes  every  restige  of 
wickedness"  (^Tav^  iraatfg  Koxiac  Kov^vrtfTo)  (Greg. 
Naz,  Opera,  t,  ti,  c.  358,  Migne).  Also  in  one  of  bis 
poems  he  ^leaks  of  standing  in  fear  of  the  Hery  river  of 
judgment  {piaot  ^u^aiv  'ian\Ka  mpvworapov)  (ibid, 
t.  iii,  c  1423).  Gregory  uf  Nyssa  says,  8]>eaking  of  in- 
fauts  wbo  die  unbaptized:  "How  shall  we  judge  of 
thiMe  who  thus  died?  Shall  that  soul  behold  iia  Judge, 
aad  shall  it  be  placed  with  others  before  bis  tribnnd? 
Shnll  its  past  life  be  judged,  and  will  it  receive  a  de- 
served recompense,  puridcd  by  lire  according  to  the 
teaching  (^I'ac)  of  the  Gospel,  or  refreshed  by  the 
dew  of  benediotioit?"  (Greg.  Nyss.  L  iii,  c  161).  So 
he  leaches,  in  another  oration,  that "  we  must  eithw  be 
purified  in  this  present  life  by  prayer  ami  ihe  lore  of 
wisdom  (^t\o<ro0'a£),  or  after  our  departure  henoe  in 
the  furnace  of  the  purging  fire"  {ibid,  t.  iii,  c  498).  See 
Willet,  Synopm  Papitmi;  BM,On  thf  Trinity;  Haag. 
/li'l.des  Doffmes;  FAholt,  DfliiKOtimt  of  IioManim,ch. 
xii;  Cramp,  Text-book  uf  Popery;  Knspp,  Theoiiiifs, 
p.  52 ;  Neander,  llitt,  of  Ikymas,  p.  618  sq. :  Doddridge, 
J^ciuret,  lect.  270;  Banictt,  On  the  XXX IX  Artidef, 
srt.  22;  Edgar,  Vaiitifiost  of  Popery,  cb.  xiv;  Faber, 
li^cubia  of  Bomamm^  p.  1&7-198,  44ft~471,  Sd  «d. ; 
aud  especially  Hale,  Dotirim  of  Pvrpatory  and  the 
Ptiietice  of  Prayer  for  the  Dead  Examwed  (Lond. 
IMS) ;  Alger,  Hut.  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  Life  ; 
Hagenbach,  Hitt.  of  Doctriaee,  ii,  126  sq.,  ISO  sq.,  826 
sq.;  riart*/iu  /Ae  rtW<,  No.79  andNo.  90:  Wetstein, 
lie  Vamtate  Putyalorii  ,■  Allen,  Defence  of  Purgatory ; 
Marshall,  Doetrwt  of  Purgatory,  PatriarAal,  f^ipufi- 
eal,  and  Rationai;  ValveHe,  Iffnit  Purffaloritu  Ateer- 
tiu;  Belbirroine,  De  ControversO*  Fidei;  Usher,  An- 
twer  to  a  Jeni^e  Challew/e;  Hall,  Doctrina  of  Purga- 
tory ,*  Kitto,  Joam.  of  Sacred  Literature,  i,  289  sq. ; 
vol  XX  Wetleym  Maij.  1843,  p.  882  sq.  See  also  the 
literature  (juoted  in  the  arL  Hadbsj  Iktkrmkdiatk 
Statk. 

PURGATORY,  Rawihic.  The  doctrine  of  pnrga- 
toty  (q.  V.)  is  not  only  ■  peculiarity  of  the  Somish 
Church,  but  alao  of  orthodox  Judaism.   The  latter 

mainuins  "  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  enjoy  the 
beati6c  vision  of  God  in  paradise,  and  that  the  souls  of 
the  wicked  are  tormented  in  bell  with  fire  and  other 
punishments.  It  teaches  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
most  atrocioua  criminals  are  of  eternal  duration,  while 
others  remain  only  for  a  limited  time  in  pnrgatoiy, 
which  does  not  differ  from  hell  with  respect  to  tbe  plaM, 
but  to  the  duration.  They  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  and  imagine  that  many  are  delivered  from  pur- 
gatory on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  They  suppose 
that  no  Jew,  unless  guilty  of  heresy,  or  certain  crimes 
specified  by  the  rabluns,  shall  continue  in  purgatory 
above  a  year,  and  that  there  are  hut  few  who  suffer  eter- 
nal punishment."  Maimonides  (q.v.),  Abrabanel  (q.v.), 
and  other  celebrated  Jewish  writers  maintain  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  wicked.  Others  suppose  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  hell  have  the  power  of  purifying  souls  and  expi- 
ating un.  This  statement  will  be  made  the  more  clear 
whm  we  examine  some  of  the  writings  bearing  on  this 


Bobject.  Among  tbe  prayera  of  the  Feast  of  Tabaiaa- 
dea  we  find  the  fiillowing  declaration  and  pnycr:  "It 
is  customary  aoHMig  the  dispersions  of  Imel  u>  mak» 
mention  of  the  souls  of  their  departed  parenie,  etc-  « 
the  day  of  atonement,  and  (he  ultimate  days  of  the  thm 
festiv^s,  and  to  offer  prayers  for  the  repose  of  Ibetr 
souls.  'May  God  remember  the  soul  of  my  booond 
father,  A.  IL,  who  is  gone  to  his  repoae ;  fi«  ibat  I  onw 
solemnly  vow  charity  for  bia  sake;  in  reward  of  lUik 
may  his  soul  be  bouud  up  in  tbe  bundle  of  life,  with  the 
souls  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  Sarah.  Beb^ah. 
Rachel,  and  Leah ;  with  the  rest  of  the  righi«m  males 
and  females  that  are  in  paradisci)  and  let  us  say  Anwn.* 
'  May  God  remember  the  soul  of  my  booorvd  mmhe,*' 
etc  In  Ihe  Jewish  ritualistic  work  called  Jorek  Deak. 
by  Joseph  Karo  (q.  v.),  p-  876,  we  read :  "  Tbcrrfim  the 
custom  is  for  twelve  months  to  tepeat  the  prayer  caM 
Kaddiah,  and  also  to  read  the  lesaon  in  the  pwyhMa. 
and  to  pray  tbe  evening  prayer  at  the  gning-ovt  of  the 
Sabbath,  for  that  is  the  boor  when  the  mniIs  retun  to 
hell;  but  when  (he  son  prays  snd  sanctiSes  the  poUir. 
he  redeems  his  fsther  and  his  mother  from  belL''  The 
doctrine  «f  Ihe  Talmud  is  that  thoee  who  die  in  eoas- 
munion  with  Ihe  ^-nagogue,  or  who  have  never  been 
Jews,  are  punished  for  twelve  nwntba^  but  that  JeviA 
heretics  and  apostates  are  doomed  lo  eternal  tiwask 
ment.  "Israelites  who  tan  with  their  body,  mod  aka 
Gentiles,  descend  into  hell,  and  are  judgrd  there  ftr 
twelve  months.  After  the  twelve  months  their  body  m 
consumed  and  their  sonl  is  burned,  and  tbe  wind  set- 
ters them  under  t  he  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  rigbtcoas.  as 
it  ia  said:  'Ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked,  tm  the* 
shall  be  ashes  under  the  soles  of  yoor  feet'  (MaL  ir,  S). 
But  heretics,  and  ioformerv,  and  Epicareans,  whu  have 
denied  the  law  or  tbe  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  wha 
have  separated  from  the  customs  of  the  congrrgatiiai, 
or  who  have  caused  their  fear  in  the  land  of  the  liviag. 
who  have  sinned,  or  caused  many  lo  sin,  aa  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  all  such  go.down  to  hell,  nnd  an 
judged  forever"  {Jtosh  Hashanak,  p.  17,  a).  Accordag 
to  this,  tbe  d}-ing  Israelite  ought  to  expect  twdve 
months  of  ton»«it,  and  hia  surviving  aon  ought  to  re- 
peat tbe  prescribed  prayer  for  twelve  mouths;  bat  tfar 
ratibins  hare  commanded  that  the  prayer  should  be  R- 
peated  only  for  eleven  months,  to  intioMte  that  the  d^ 
ceased  was  not  so  wicked  as  to  be  obliged  to  mnaiD  A 
the  time  of  torment:  "The  custom  is  not  to  say  Knl- 
dish  more  than  dcven  montbi,  so  aa  not  to  cut  a  le- 
proach  on  the  character  of  the  deceaaed  father  aad 
mother  aa  if  they  were  wicked,  for  twelve  montha  as* 
the  term  appointed  for  the  wicked"  {Jtrrek  DeiA,i,X^ 
As  to  the  prayer  used,  it  is  found  in  all  Hebrew  j^wyvh 
books,  and  runs  thus:  "Hay  hia  great  name  be  exjdui 
and  sanctified  tlirougfaout  the  world,  which  be  has  ot- 
ated  according  lo  his  will  Hqr  be  establish  his  kiait^ 
dom  in  our  lifetime,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  tbe  wbah 
house  of  Israel,  soon,  and  in  a  ahott  time,  and  cay  ye. 
Amen,  Amen.  May  his  great  name  be  Umed  and  gia- 
rified  for  ever  and  ever.  May  hia  hallowed  name  la 
praised,  glorified,  exalted,  magnified,  honored,  and  bmi 
excellently  adored ;  blessed  is  he,  far  exceeding  all  bkw- 
ings,  hymns,  praises,  and  beatiludes  that  are  repearU 
throughout  the  world,  and  say  ye  Amen.  May  cm 
prayer  be  accepted  with  mercy  and  kindnesa,  Ifay  ikt 
prayers  and  supplications  of  the  whole  home  of  Isnri 
be  accepted  in  the  presence  of  their  Father,  wbo  b  ia 
heaven,  and  say  ye  Amen.  Blemed  be  the  name  of  ibc 
Lord  from  henceforth  and  for  evermore.  Hay  tbe  W- 
ness  of  peace  from  heaven,  with  life,  be  granted  onlo  as. 
and  all  Israel :  and  say  ye  Anen.  My  help  is  from  the 
Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth.  May  be  wbo  nak- 
eth  peace  in  his  high  hea%-en8  bestow  peac«  on  na.  ml 
on  all  Israel ;  and  sav  ye  Amen."  See  Adama,  UtM, 
of  the  Jevt,  ii,  249  sq'.;  M'Canl.  Old  Paths,  pL  296  sq.; 
Basnage,  ttitt.  det  Juifi  (Taylor  a  transL),  p.  390:  B»- 
denM-haiz,  KirtMidit  Vt^tfoMpng  der  M^ni  Jwiem,  ij^ 
78  sq,    (RP.)  ^  , 
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Pnilfication  (prop,  trjns,  toiorSk,  Kadapu/iie), 
m  ceremony  enjoined  in  the  Homic  Uw  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  from  pollution  or  defilement  (Numb,  xix,  9). 
Purifications  were,  for  the  most  part,  performed  with 
water,  oometimea  with  Mood  and  with  oil  (Heb.  is,  21, 
22;  Exod.  xxx,  26-29;  Lev.  viii,  10,  11),  Sometimes 
file  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  pui^ng  or  purirying 
(IsL  i.  So;  X. »;  Zecb.  xiii,  9;  MaL  til,  8). 

In  iu  legal  and  technical  sense,  the  term  is  specially 
applied  to  the  ritual  observances  wherelqr  an  Ismdite 
was  formally  absolved  from  the  t«nt  of  undeamwM^ 
whether  evidenced  by  any  overt  act  or  state,  or  con- 
nected with  man's  natural  depravity.    The  cases  that 
demanded  it  in  the  former  inxuince  are  defined  in  the 
I^itical  law  [see  Ukclkak^iksh]  :  with  regard  to  the 
laUer,  it  is  only  possible  to  lay  down  the  general  rule 
tbat  it  was  a  fltUng  prelude  to  any  nearer  afqiroach 
to  the  Deity;  as,  for  insunoc,  in  the  adroisaion  of  a 
{Mtmelyte  to  the  congtegalion  [nee  Probelytk],  in  the 
baptism  (KaAapMfius,  John  iii,  25)  of  the  Jews  as  a 
sign  of  repentance  [see  Baptism],  in  the  consecration 
of  priests  and  Levites  [see  Levitk;  Priest],  or  in  the 
performance  of  special  religions  acts  (Lev.  xvi,  4;  2 
Chioa.  XXX,  19).    In  the  present  article  we  are  cun- 
cemed  solely  wiOi  the  former  class,  inasmuch  as  in  this 
alone  were  the  ritoal  <rf»serrance8  of  a  special  character. 
The  essence  of  purification,  indeetl,  in  alt  cases,  consisted 
in  the  use  of  water,  whether  by  way  of  ablution  or  as- 
persion ;  but  in  the  mfijora  delicta  of  legal  uncleanness, 
sacridces  of  various  kinds  were  ailded,  and  the  ceremo- 
nies tbioughout  bore  an  expiatory  character.  Simple 
ablution  of  the  person  was  required  after  sexual  inter- 
courae  (Uv.  xv,  18;  2  Sam.  xi,  4);  ablution  of  the 
clothes  after  touching  the  carcass  of  an  unclean  beast, 
or  eating  or  carrying  the  carcass  of  a  clean  beast  that 
had  died  a  natural  death  (Lev.  xi,  25,  40) ;  ablution 
both  of  the  persiHi  and  of  the  defiled  garments  in  eases 
of  ffottorrhan  dormiattium  (xv,  16,  17)— the  ceremony 
ia  each  of  the  above  instances  to  Uke  place  on  the  day  ' 
on  which  the  uncleanness  was  contracted.    A  higher 
(teKtee  of  ondeannesB*  resulted  from  prolonged  gonor- 
rkaea  in  males  and  menstruation  in  women:  in  these 
cases  a  probationary  interval  of  seven  days  was  to  be 
allowed  after  the  cessation  of  the  symptoms;  on  the 
evening  of  the  seventh  day  the  candidate  for  purifica- 
tion performed  an  ablution  both  of  the  person  and  of 
the  garments,  and  on  the  eighth  ofl^  two  turtle- 
doves or  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering,  the 
other  for  a  burnt-offering  (vers.  1-16, 19-30).  Contact 
with  persons  in  the  above  sutes,  or  even  with  clothing 
or  furniture  that  bad  been  used  by  them  while  in  those 
states,  involved  uncleanness  in  a  minor  degree,  to  be 
abaolved  by  ablution  on  the  day  of  infection  generallv 
(toiil  6-11, 21-28),  but  in  one  particular  case  after  an 
interval  of  seven  days  (ver.  24).    In  cases  of  chiklbirtb 
the  sacrifice  was  increased  to'  a  lamb  of  tite  first  year, 
with  a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  (xii,  6),  an  exoeption  be- 
ittg  made  in  favor  of  the  poor,  who  might  present  the 
same  offering  as  in  the  preceding  case  (ver.  8;  Luke  ii, 
22-24).    Tbe  puriflcadon  took  place  forty  davs  after 
the  birth  of  a  son,  and  eighty  after  that  of  a  daughter, 
the  difference  in  the  tuterral  being  based  on  physical 
conMdeiationa.     Tbe  uodeannesacs  already  specified 
were  coraparaUvely  of  a  mild  charKler:  the  more  se- 
vere were  connected  with  death,  which,  Wewed  as  the 
penalty  of  ain,  was  in  the  highest  degree  contaminating. 
To  this  head  we  refer  tbe  two  cases  of  (1)  touching  a 
corpse,  or  a  grave  (Numb.  xix.  16),  or  oven  killing  a 
man  in  war  (xxxi,  19)j  and  (1!)  leprosv,  which  wna  re- 
garded by  the  Hebrews  as  nothing  leas  than  a  living 
death.   Tbe  ceremonies  of  purirication  in  the  first  of 
these  two  cases  are  detailed  in  Numb.  xix. 
A  peculiar  kind  of  water,  termed  the  voter  of  un- 
("7»»r^  A.  V. "  water  of  separation"),  was 
prepared  in  the  fidlowiiig  raanner:  an  unblemished  red 
baiiier,  on  which  the  yoke  had  not  pawed,  was  slain 


tbe  eUest  son  of  the  bigfa-priest  outside  the  eampk  A 
portion  of  ite  Uood  was  qirinkled  seven  times  towards 
'T?^  I^3*^M)  the  sanctuary;  the  rest  of  it,  and  tbe 
whole  of  the  carcass,  including  even  its  dung,  were  then 
burned  in  the  sight  of  the  officiating  priest,  together 
with  cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet.    The  ashes  were 
cullected  by  a  clean  man  and  deposited  in  a  clean  place 
outside  the  camp.    Whenever  occasion  required,  a  por- 
tion of  the  ashes  was  mixed  with  spring-water  in  a  jar, 
and  the  unclean  person  was  sprinkled  with  it  on  tbe 
third  and  again  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  contno> 
tion  of  the  uncleanness.    That  the  water  had  an  expia- 
tory efficacy  is  implied  in  tbe  term  tm-^Jftring  (nMsn, 
A.  V.  "purilieation  tor  aio")  applied  to  it  (Numb,  adx, 
9),  and  all  the  paiticuhirs  connected  with  its  prepara- 
tion had  a  symbolical  significance  appropriate  to  the  ob- 
ject sought.    The  sex  of  the  cictim  (female,  and  hence 
life-giving),  its  red  color  (the  color  of  blood,  the  seat  of 
life),  its  unimpaired  vigor  (never  having  borne  the 
yoke),  iu  youth,  and  tbe  absence  in  it  of  spot  or  blem- 
ish, the  cedar  and  the  hyssop  (possessing  the  qualities, 
the  former  of  incomiption,  the  latter  of  purity),  and  the 
j  scarlet  (again  the  color  of  blood)— all  these  i^mhidixed 
life  in  irs  fulness  and  freshness  as  tbe  antidote  of  death. 
]  At  the  same  time,  tbe  extreme  virulence  of  the  unclean- 
ness is  taught  by  the  regiilationa  that  the  victim  should 
I  be  wholly  consumed  outside  the  camp,  whereas  generally 
.  certain  parts  were  consumed  on  the  altar,  and  the  offal 
only  outside  the  camp(comp.  Lev.ir,II,  12);  that  tbe 
blood  was  sprinkleil  towarHt,  and  not  bi/ore,  tbe  sanc- 
tuary; that  the  officiating  minister  shoukl  be  neither 
the  high-priest,  nor  yet  simply  a  priest,  but  ihtptr- 
tumptire  high-priest,  the  office  being  too  impure  for 
the  first  and  too  irngmrunt  for  the  second;  that  even 
the  priest  and  the  person  that  bnnie<l  the  heifer  were 
rendered  unclean  by  reason  of  iheir  contact  with  the 
victim ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  purification  should  be  ef- 
fected, not  simply  by  the  use  of  water,  hut  of  water 
mixed  with  asbas  which  served  as  a  lye,  and  would, 
therefore,  have  peculiarty  cleansing  qualities.  See 

PURIPICATION-WATKIW. 

The  purification  of  the  leper  was  a  yet  more  formal 
proceeding,  and  indicated  the  highest  pitch  of  un- 
cleanness.   The  rites  are  thus  described  in  Lev.  xiv, 
4-32 :  The  priest  having  examined  the  leper  and  pro- 
nounced him  clear  of  his  disease,  took  for  bim  two 
birds  "alive  and  dean,"  with  cedar,  scarlet,  and  bys- 
sop.    One  of  the  binls  was  killed  under  tbe  priest's 
directions  over  a  vessel  filled  with  spring-water,  into 
which  its  blood  fell;  tbe  other,  with  the  adjuncts,  ce- 
dar, etc.,  was  dip|>e(l  by  the  priest  into  the  mixed  blood 
and  water,  and,  after  the  uneleau  peraon  had  been  seven 
limes  sprinkled  with  the  sane  liquid,  was  permitted  to 
fly  away  "into  the  open  field."  The  leper  then  waab- 
etl  himself  and  his  clothes,  and  shaved  his  head.  The 
above  proceedings  took  place  outside  the  camp,  and 
formed  the  first  stage  of  purification.    A  probation- 
ary inlenal  of  seven  days  was  then  allowwl,  which 
period  the  leper  was  to  pass  "  abroad  out  of  his  tent  i** 
on  the  last  of  these  days  the  washing  was  repeated, 
and  tbe  shaving  was  more  rigidly  pe^rmed,  even  to 
the  eyebrows  and  all  his  hair.    The  second  stage  of 
the  purificstion  took  pbwx  m  the  eighth  day,  and  was 
performed  "l>efore  the  Lord  at  the  door  of 'the  tabei^ 
iiade  of  the  congregation."    The  leper  brought  thither 
an  offering  consisting  of  two  he•lamb^  a  yearling  ewe- 
lamb,  fine  flour  mingleil  with  oil,  and  a  log  of  oil.  In 
cases  of  poverty  the  offering  was  reduced  to  one  Iamb, 
and  two  turtIe.do\-ea,  or  two  young  ingcons,  with  a  less 
quantity  of  fine  ftmr,  and  a  log  of  oil    The  priest  slew 
one  of  the  he-lambs  as  a  trespass-offering,  and  applied 
a  portion  of  its  blon<l  to  the  right  ear,  right  thumb,  and 
great  toe  of  the  right  foot  of  (he  leper;  he  next  sprin- 
kled a  portion  of  the  oil  seven  times  before  the  Lord, 
applied  another  portion  of  it  to  tbe  paHs  of  the  body 
•Ipuady  specifled,  and  pou«4,K|i(^i^itii@Ogf<£t^ 
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kper'A  hud.  The  otbct  he-)unb  and  the  ewe-lamb, 
or  tlie  two  birds,  aa  the  cue  might  be,  were  then  offer- 
ed aa  a  slii-uffering  and  a  bumt-ofiering,  together  with 
the  loeat-oflering.  The  signUlcaiice  of  the  cedar,  ibe 
scarlet,  and  the  hyasop,  of  the  nttiniiig  water,  and  of 
the  "  alire  (full  of  life)  and  clean"  condition  of  the 
birds,  is  the  same  as  in  tbe  case  previously  described. 
Tbe  two  suges  of  the  proceedings  itidicated,  the  flrsti 
which  took  place  outude  the  camp,  the  readmisrion  of 
tbe  leper  u<  the  community  of  men ;  the  second,  before 
the  sanctuary,  lua  rewlmfseion  to  communion  with  tiod. 
In  tbe  first  stage,  tbe  slaughter  of  the  one  bird  and  the 
dismissal  of  tbe  other  i}'mbolized  the  punishment  of 
death  deserved  and  fully  remitted.  In  tbe  second,  the 
use  of  oil  and  iu  application  to  tbe  same  parts  of  tlie 
body  as  in  the  consecratiou  of  priests  (Lev.  viii,  28,  24) 
■ymbolized  the  ndedication  of  the  leper  to  tbe  service 
of  Jehovah.   See  PcRiyiCATiOK-omtRiKO. 

Tbe  eereroooiet  to  be  observed  in  the  puriScation  at 
m  bouae  or  a  garment  infected  with  leprosy  were  iden- 
tical with  the  first  stage  of  the  proceedings  used  for  tbe 
leper  (Lev.  xiv,  83-53).    See  Lkphosy. 

Tbe  necessity  of  purification  was  extended  in  tbe 
poet- Babylonian  period  to  a  variety  of  unauthorized 
cases.  Cups  and  pots^  brazen  veasda  and  couches,  were 
washed  as  a  matter  of  ritual  observance  (Mark  vii,  4). 
Tbe  washing  of  the  bands  before  meals  was  conducted 
in  a  formal  manner  (vii,  8),  and  minute  regulations 
are  laid  down  on  this  subject  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mish- 
na  entitled  yadaim.  These  ablutions  required  a  large 
supply  of  water,  and  hence  we  find  at  a  marriage  feast 
no  less  than  six  jars  coutainii)g  two  or  three  firkins 
apiece,  prepared  for  the  purpose  (John  ii,  6),  We 
meet  with  references  to  purification  after  childbirth 
(Luke  U,  22),  and  after  tbe  cure  uf  leprosy  (HatL  viii, 
4;  Luke  xvii,  14),  tbe  sprinkling  of  tbe  water  mixed 
with  ashes  being  still  retained  in  tbe  latter  case  (lleU 
ix,  18).  What  may  have  been  the  specific  causes  of 
nncleanness  in  those  who  came  up  to  purify  themselves 
before  the  Passover  (John  xi,  bo),  or  in  those  who  bad 
taken  upon  themaelTss  the  Naiarita'a  vow  (Aea  xs\, 
24,  26),  we  are  not  informed;  in  dther  ease  it  may 
have  been  contact  with  a  corpse,  though  in  tbe  latter 
it  would  rather  appear  to  ba\-e  been  a  general  purifi- 
cation preparatory  to  tbe  accomplishment  of  the  vow. 
See  Wasiiino. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  distinc- 
tive feature  in  the  Mosaic  rites  of  purification  is  their 
expiatory  character.  Tbe  idea  uf  uncleanness  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Jew :  it  was  attached  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  events  of  ehildbirtb  and  ileath  (I'hucii-d.  iii,  104; 
Eurip.  Iph.  m  Tahr.  888),  and  by  various  nations  to 
the  case  of  sexual  intercourse  (Herod,  i,  198;  ii,  S4; 
Pers.  ii,  16).  But  with  all  these  nations  simple  abla- 
tion snfficed :  no  sacrifices  were  demanded.  The  Jew 
alone  was  taught  by  the  use  of  expiatory  offerings  to 
diacem  to  its  full  extent  the  connection  between  tbe 
outward  sign  and  tim  inward  fount  of  impurity.  See 
Ablution. 

PURXFICATION  iw  thx  Ciiristia:*  Chubcb.  The 
Protestant  Church  recognises  nu  ceremonial  puritica- 
tions.  because  it  does  not  seek  for  anything  emblematic 
to  point  to  the  necessity  of  holiness  in  the  people  of  the 
Lord.  Christ  taught  purification  of  tbe  heart  only,  and 
so  the  evangelical  Christians  teach  parity  of  heart  as 
the  fit  ccmdition  in  which  to  apprnach  tbe  Deity  in  wor- 
ship 1  tbe  blood  of  tbe  Son  of  God  having  cleansed  from 
all  tan  those  who  accept  of  bis  atonement  in  righteous- 
neas.    See  Imfcritt  ;  Siif. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Greek  Church, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  ultra-ritnalistic  churches  which 
still  cling  to  Protestantism,  acts  of  purification  prevail 
to  some  extent.  There  is,  firstly,  the  act  of  purification 
after  tbe  communion  in  the  mass.  It  relates  (a)  to  the 
purification  of  the  chalice;  some  wine  is  poured  into  it 
by  tbe  servant  of  the  altar,  and  slightly  shaken  with  a 
circular  motitm,  to  take  in  idl  portides  of  the  hidy  blood ; 


then  tbe  chalice  is  emptied  in  two  draughts,  the  mouth 
touching  the  same  place  from  which  tbe  holy  blood  has 
been  drunk.  During  ibis  performance  the  prayer  UhoJ 
art  tunuimui  is  recited :  this  prayer  stands  in  an  (Jd 
Gothic  missal  of  Charlemagne's  time  as  Pottcommimia. 
In  the  oldest  times  of  Christianity  tbe  purification  of 
tbe  chalice  was  done  with  wster,  which  was  alt«rwanls 
poured  into  «  special  vessel  placed  at  the  nde  of  tbe 
altar,  and  called  pUcma  (q.  v.).  It  was  Innocent  HI 
who  directed  that  tbe  purification  of  the  chalice  sboDld 
be  done  with  wine,  (ft)  To  the  periodical  purifiataxi 
of  tbe  ctborittJH  (q,  v.),  which  is  performed  after  the  pst^ 
taking  of  the  holy  blood  and  before  tbe  purifintioa  <jf 
the  chalice,  by  gathering  with  wine  tbe  rest  of  the  bolj 
blood  left  in  the  ciAonum,  and  emptying  it  as  before,  aiul 
then  wiping  out  its  inside  with  thepurificalormtB  (q.  v.). 
There  is,  secondly,  the  act  of  purification  for  women, 
which  has  been  derived  fkrot^  rather  than  /rvm  the 
Jewish  rite  (Lev.  xU).  It  u  based  upon  tbe  practire  ef 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Alan-,  whose  compliance  with  the  de- 
mand of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  is  related  in  Luke 
ii,  22-24.  The  Romish  Chureh  has  in  commemoraiiao 
of  this  purification  act  instituted  a  festival  called  Fniit 
of  Puri/ieaUon  of  tAe  Bteutd  Virgin  Maty;  moA  a»  by 
tbe  Levitical  htw  the  ceremony  was  appointed  for  tlw 
fortieth  day  after  childbirth,  the  feast  is  put  on  FeiL  2 
(reckoning  from  Dec.  25,  the  Nativity  of  Christ).  Asaa 
the  same  occasion  tbe  Holy  virgin  complied  also  with 
the  law  of  Numb,  xviit,  15,  by  tbe  offering  prescribed  tn 
redemption  of  the  firet-hnrn,  the  festival  is  also  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Prrrmtntiim  uf  iht  Vhild  Jrmt,  oi  ibe 
Ftatt  of  Simfvn,  and  sometimea,  also,  of  the  Mfttimg 
(occurttu),  in  alluNon  to  Simeon's  meeting  the  Vufna 
Mother,  and  taking  the  child  into  bia  arma  (Luke  ii,  2&). 
Tbe  date  of  the  introduction  oftbis  festival  is  unceriun. 
The  first  clear  trace  of  it  is  about  tbe  middle  of  ibc  5th 
century,  during  the  reign  of  Marcia,  and  in  tbe  Churck 
of  Jerusalem.  Its  introduction  in  tbe  Roman  Cbuccb,ia 
494,  wu  made  by  pope  Gelosius  the  occasion  of  tTu». 
ferring  to  a  Christian  use  tbe  festivities  which  at  ihsi 
aeason  were  annexed  to  tbe  pagaji  festival  of  the  Lnpv- 
calia. 

In  the  Chureli  of  England,  the  restoratnm  of  wmmb 
to  the  privilegen  of  the  Church  is  accompanied  by  a  mI< 
emn  thanksgiving  fur  deliverance  in  her  great  dangef. 
The  title  of  the  service,  Tkr  Thard-tfficiwf  o/H'^mf» 
ujier  ChilJbiilh,  was  adopted  in  1553  to  bring  this  pntcc 
into  prominence.  The  old  Sarum  title,  Ordo  aH  Pvrijl- 
candum  Malia  em  post  Partvm,  and  that  in  the  Pmvef- 
book  of  1M9,  The  Ordrr  of  the  PvriJimHm  of  Wntm, 
seemed  to  mark  an  unboliness  in  tbe  woman  which  the 
sen-ice  removed.  The  Puritans  objected  to  the  use  of 
the  service  for  this  very  reason — "  For  what  eke  doth 
this  churching  imply  but  a  restoring  bcr  unto  the  Church, 
which  cinnot  be  without  some  baror  shutting  forth  pre- 
supposed?" They  compUined,  too,  against  such  'va&- 
vidualizing  of  praj-er  and  praise  (see  the  controveny 
between  Cartwright  and  Whitgift  and  Hooker,  in  Ee- 
ble,  8d  ed.  of  Hooker's  Works,  ii,  434  ^43^.  In  tbe 
Sanim  use  tbe  service  was  read  at  the  church  door,  mit 
ottium  ecdfsia;  in  the  book  of  1549,  '^nigh  unto  the 
quire  door,"  afterwards  at  the  altar  rails ;  now  at "  mmt 
convenient  place,"!  The  solemn  reodmisuon  of  the 
woman  to  divine  service  of  Ibe  Sarum  use  has  beea 
wholly  discontinued.  The  Book  of  Common  Pnyet  re- 
quires of  the  woman  to  be  *^  decently  app«relkd,'*whid 
means  that  she  shall  appear  at  chureh  i*eiled.  Hookv 
gives  an  instance  where  a  woman  appeared  nnveiled 
and  was  therefore  excommunicated,  and  when  the  rue 
was  appealed  to  the  bUhopx  they  confirmed  the  de- 
cision. Polmcr  BB>'8  that  all  the  Western  riinals  loil 
that  of  Constantinople  had  offices  for  tbia  rite.  A  kt- 
vice  of  the  10th  century  is  given  by  Mlgne,  fWraas 
(Pui^  1841X  cxxx\-iil:  "  Betiedictio  'Poer^fse  secan- 
dum  uBum  ^thtopum."  The  anointing  the  fbtehewl  of 
tbe  woman  and  child,  laera  mmetiime,  the  inpoali<m  of 
bands, tbe  receptioQ  of  hoty/ODtutudttLtba giriiy  </ 
Digitized  by  V^OOy  it 
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ineense,  m  pnto  of  thia  itte.  See  Biegd,  Ckriitliehe 
AUtrtkMmer  (Index  in  voL  Ir);  Riddle,  Cirtttian  A»- 
HqtiitiM  (Me  Index) ;  Brit.  Qwir.  Rev,  Jnty,  1871,  p.  1 10. 
8e«  Ablutioic. 

Parlficatloii-oSiBriiigs  w«re  auch  as  the  Uw  en- 
jfHned  apon  thoae  who  had  been  raised  from  leproay, 
unclean  iawKi^  bwDorrbages,  aiid  childbed.  See  Fol- 
LVTHMr.  Thcwe  for  lepen  were  the  moat  buidauome, 
ainee  ■  trapua-oflerinK  wag  unong  them. 
'  I.  The  purifying  ufferinga  of  menstrual  women  and 
of  men  after  unclean  iaaues  were  just  the  same  (Lev. 
xv).  And  the  eighth  day  after  the  cure  waa  certain, 
CAch  brought  two  turtle-doves,  ur  young  pigeons,  tu  be 
slain  by  the  priesta— the  one  as  a  atn-offcring,  the  other 
aa  •  bumt-oiTeriDg  (xv,  14  8q.,29  sq.)-  l>nnk-offerings 
an  not  expreaaly  mentioned  in  connection  with  these. 
See  WoxAM. 

S;  The  offerings  of  puriflcation  of  women  after  diild- 
birth  (Lev,  xii,  (t-^)t  offered  thirty-three  or  aixty-iiix 
days  after  confinement,  consisted  in  a  yearling  lamb  as 
a  bnmt-olfering,  and  a  young  pigeon  or  a  turtle-dove 
aa  a  ain-offering.  In  cAne  of  poverty,  two  turtle-doves 
or  young  pigeons  sufficed — the  one  as  a  bumt-offering, 
the  (Kher  as  a  uo-u(fering  (comp.  Luke  ii,  S4).  See 
Child. 

8.  More  extended  waa  the  purifying  ceremony  of 
healed  lepers  (Lev.  xiv;  comp.  Stguiia,  in  the  6ih  part 
of  the  Hishna,ch,  xiv).  The  ritual  is  compooctl  uf  two 
parts :  (<t)  vera.  i-S,  The  healed  leper  brought  to  the 
priest  for  cleansing  must  present  two  small  birda,  alive 
and  clean  (according  to  the  Negaim,  xiv,  6,  they  must 
be  in  form,  size,  and  value  precisely  alike  and  bought  at 
the  same  time;  but  this  was  not  necessary;  comp.  Lute, 
De  huab.  A  rib.  Purffot.  LrproH  Datin.  earumq.  Myiter. 
[HaL  1737]).  The  one  was  to  be  slain  over  au  earthen 
vessel  filled  with  fresh  spring-water  (and  then  buried; 
Srgaim,  xiv,  1),  and  the  living  bird,  together  with  a 
bundle  consisting  of  cedar-wood,  scarlet  wwX,  and  hys- 
sop, waa  dipped  into  the  vessel,  now  containing  water 
aiid  blood  mixed  together,  and  the  leper  waa  s|)rinkled 
with  it  aeren  times.  The  priest  then  let  the  living  bird 
looae  into  the  open  air  (perhaps  bearing  away  the  guilt). 
See  ExriATiCHt.  Then  the  man  healed  was'  required  to 
wash,  ahave  off  all  his  hair,  and  bathe.  He  was  now  so 
far  cleansed  as  no  longer  to  render  unclean  the  place  he 
occupied  (Jitgaim,  xiv,  2),  and  might  again  abide  in 
the  city,  bat  was  require«l  to  "  tarty  abroad  out  of  hb 
own  tent"  or  bouse.  This  is  referred  by  the  rabUns,  as 
a  euphemism,  to  sexual  intercourse,  but  without  reason 
(yet  Bahr  follows  them ;  SffmboL  ii,  V20  sq.).  The  cere- 
mony with  the  two  birds  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  mere 
symbol  of  the  purifying  of  the  blood  from  the  humors 
of  the  disease,  and  the  return  of  freedom  on  the  part  of 
the  leper  again  to  associate  with  men  (otherwise  ex- 
plained in  Bkhr,  op.  cit.  p.  bib  sq.).  (fr)  Vers. 9-31.  On 
the  serenth  day,  the  leper  was  required  again  to  shave 
bia  whole  body  with  the  utmost  care— not  even  sparing 
the  eyebrows — to  wash,  and  to  bathe.  A  special  cham- 
ber waa  provided  in  a  comer  of  the  women's  court-yard 
of  the  second  Temple  for  this  purpose  {Midthlh,  ii,  6; 
comp.  Nfyaim,  xiv,  8.  BHhr  is  mistaken,  and  contra- 
dicta  Lev.  xiv,  9,  in  referring  this  washing  to  the  eighth 
day).  On  the  eighth  day  he  presented  two  lambs  and 
a  ycariing  sheep.  The  lamb  waa  first  slain  as  a  tres- 
pass-offering, and  the  healed  man  was  touched  with  its 
UiMid  in  three  places — on  the  right  ear,  the  right  thumb, 
amt  the  great  toe  of  the  right  fiiot.  Then  the  priest 
tuok  the  oil  offered  by  the  leper,  and,  after  sprinkling  of 
it  seven  times  "  before  the  Lord,"  touched  the  leper  with 
it  in  the  same  three  places  of  the  body,  and  poured  the 
temunder  over  bis  bead.  Finally,  the  sin-offering  and 
the  bomt-ofleiuig  were  dain.  Poor  persona  were  al- 
lowed to  bring  for  tbcae  two  turtle-doves  or  young 
pt^nooa.    See  Lbpbost. 

The  putting  of  the  blood  on  the  body,  as  well  as 
touching  it  with  oil,  in  this  second  service,  is  considered 
a  ceremony  expressing  reconciliation;  but  the  rab- 
VlIl.-« 


bins  consider  the  Anal  anointing  with  the  <^  aa  the  e»- 
sential  part  (Jftgaim,  xiv,  10),  because  in  this  connec- 
tion akme  istnentioD  made  of  "an  atonement  before  the 
Lord"  (Lev.  xiv,  18).  In  other  respects,  the  whole  cere< 
mony  strongly  resembles  the  consecration  of  priests 
(B8hr,  op,<»/.  621  sq.).  The  cutting-off  of  the  hair 
bebnged  to  the  metlical  police  of  the  law,  for  the 
lepnisy  conceals  itself  most  easily  under  the  hair,  and 
hence  the  last  traces  of  the  dwease  conkl  thus  be  de- 
'  teoted.  On  the  ceremonies  of  purification  in  conse- 
crating priests  and  Levites,  see  those  artides.  See 

NAZAKfTK. 

Pariflcatlcm-wateni  (n^a~*<^  vug-iaJtdah\ 
properly  icatert  of  tOKUanntst,  i.  e.  of purjficalitm ;  Sept. 
vlmp  patmofiov,  teater  <^ tprvJ^ing,  after  the  Chaldeo 
usage;  comp.  Mdah\  rni,  to  ipriakk  [see  Rosennilllkr, 
on  ffumb.  xix,  9]).   This  was  a  holy  water  of  cleans- 
ing, which  was  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  or  red- 
dish-brown heifer — one  which  had  never  been  under  the 
,  yoke  (comp.  Deut.  xxi,  3 ;  Bochart,  Hitroz,  i,  828 :  on 
I  the  age  of  this  heifer  the  interpreters  of  the  Uw  were 
j  not  agreed;  see  Para,  i,  1 ;  Jonathan,  on  A'wmb.  I.  c., 
'  speaks  uf  a  two-year-old).  With  this  water  thoae  who 
I  had  contracted  impurity  by  contact  with  a  corpse  or 
otherwise  were  sprinkled  by  means  of  a  sprig  ur  branch 
of  hyssop,  and  were  thus  cleansed  (Numb,  xix,  2  sq.; 
xxxi,  I9sq.;  Ileb.  ix,  13;  JosephuB,^n/.iv,4,6;  comp. 
the  Tslmudical  tract  Para,  in  the  6tb  part  of  the  Blish- 
na).    The  ceremony  of  burning  the  heifer,  which  was 
•  accounted  a  sin-offering  (Numb,  xix,  9, 17),  was  as  fol- 
;  lows  according  to  the  Uw  (comp.  Mishiia,  Para,  vi,  4) : 
I  A  priest,  who  bad  set  himself  apart  and  purified  himself 
I  for  this  work  for  seven  days  previous  {ibid,  iii,  1 ;  Jo> 
j  sephuB  ascribes  the  duty  to  tlic  high-priest,  which  may 
,  have  been  the  custom  in  bis  time,  atlbougb  the  Mishna 
<  iisiullv speaks  onlyofa  priest,  iii,  1,  9,  10;  comp.Philo, 
'  Opp,  li,  262 ;  Para,  iii,  S),  led  it  out  of  the  Temple 
I  (through  the  east  door,  Misbna,  AUddotk,  i,  8)  before 
the  city  (on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Para,  iii,  6),  slew  it, 
I  and  burned  It  entire,  with  its  flesh,  skin,  Mood,  and  dung 
I  (Numb,  xix,  6),  on  a  lire  fed  with  cedar-wood,  scarlet 
wool,  and  h>'SB«ip  (comp.  Lev.  xiv,  6).    The  ashes  were 
I  then  gathered,  and  kept  in  a  clean  place  outside  tbe  city 
I  (according  to  the  Para,  iii,  2,  they  were  dinded  into 
three  parts,  one  of  which  waa  kept  in  a  conrtout«de  the 
Temple,  the  second  on  tbe  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
third  was  given  to  the  priests).   A  heifer  was  bunKd 
thus  anew  whenever  the  supply  of  ashes  was  exhausted. 
The  Piira  (iii,  fi)  tells  us  that  only  nine  in  all  were 
ever  burned,  and  only  one  of  them  before  the  captiv- 
ity (Jerome,  Ep.  108  ad  EusUidt.,  says  that  one  was 
bunted  yearly).   A  part  of  these  ashes  was  mixed  with 
frech  water  (comp.  Para,  viii,  8),  and  a  clean  person 
sprinkled  with  it  the  unclean  on  tbe  third  and  on  the 
seventh  dayafker  the  contraction  of  unc leanness.  With 
it,  ton,  the  bouse     the  dead  and  the  vessels  rendered 
I  imclean  by  a  corpse  were  sprinkled.   He  who  burned 
the  heifer,  the  priest  who  slew  her,  and  the  man  who 
'  collected  the  ashes  were  unclean  until  evening  (Numb, 
xix,  7,  8, 10).    The  same  took  place  in  the  use  of  the 
water;  be  who  sprinkled  it  on  the  unclean,  and  ail  that 
touched  it,  were  unclean  until  evening  (xix,  21  sq,). 
This  is  anah^ua  to  Lev.  xvi,  24,  26,  26;  although  in 
that  case  the  unclennncss  contracted  by  conUct-with 
the  goats  was  considered  as  removed  immediately  after 
the  required  washings,    Clericus  properly  remarks  on 
this  passage  in  Nnmbcrs, "  The  victim  was  considered  as 
unclean  through  the  sins  which  the  prayer  of  the  priest 
placed  on  his  head.    The  ashes  of  this  victim  cleansed 
the  unclean  by  taking  his  pollution;  hut  they  also  de- 
filed the  clean,  because  no  pollution  could  seem  to  pass 
from  them  to  the  water."  The  last  clause,  however,  is 
not  clear. 

The  whole  ceremony  is  peculiar,  and  suggests  many 
questions  which  have  never  been  fbUy-eolved.  In  par- 
ticular, the  symbolic  meaB^^efi  tfiMciiilldMw  un- 
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KtUed,  aa  the  diugrMinent  of  leceDt  expoaiUHV  ahowa 
(BHbr,  8j/tid>oL  it,  498  aq.;  Hengatenbergt  Mattt  tmd 
£ggptrti,  p.  181  aq.;  Anonj-moiw,  JCvmtgH,  K,-Z.  IMS, 
Na  19;  Baumgartci),  Cowmmf.  stim  iVufof.  U,  888  aq. ; 
Fhilif^won,  Pentat.  p.  768  sq.;  KurtB,  tn  the  Stud.  «. 
Krit.  [  1846],  ill,  C'29  aq.).  Wc  canuot  ben  dwell  upon 
thin  unfruitful  inveMigatiou,  but  will  refer  Aa^y  to  the 
principal  points, 

1.  The  purification  of  thoae  made  unclean  bya  corpae 
was  effected,  not  by  the  usual  means  of  deuiaing— pun 
mater— but  by  ihb  sharp  fluid,  because  this  kind  of 
nncleanness  was  cooaideied  very  deep  ami  aad.  The 
icaaon  bf  tbiaisobriAua.  Hence  the  means  ofcleanung 
ia  a  kind  of  lye,  which  is  strong  in  its  action.  We  find 
ashes  and  lye  among  the  means  of  purification  used  not 
merelv  by  the  Romans  (Virgil,  Edog.  viii,  101 ;  Orid, 
/<i«f.'iv,  689,  736,  738;  Amob.  Gtml,  v,  82),  but  by  the 
old  Perriano,  who  made  their  most  poweiful  cleanung 
■tuff  out  of  water  and  aabea  by  means  of  Arc  (Znda- 
trtta,  iii,  216 ;  another  kind  of  sacred  water  used  by 
Egyptian  priests  ia  mentioned  in  £lian.  Ama.  vii,  45). 
Besides,  this  lye  among  the  Israelites  was  made,  not 
out  of  ashes  in  general,  but  from  the  ashes  of  a  sin- 
offering,  and  from  that  which  aloue  remained  of  this 
dn-ofl^ng. 

2.  A  heifer,  not  a  bull  {Lev,  ir,  14),  is  used,  perhaps 
(Klhr,  p.  498)  because  the  female  sex  is  that  which 
brings  forth  life  (comp.  Gen.  iii,  20;  otberwiaa  Meng- 
stenbei^  and  Baumgarten — the  former  interpreting  too 
outwardly,  op.  ctf.  p.  182 ;  the  ktter  too  artificially). 
But  the  object  may  have  been  aimpty  to  distinguish 
this  particular  sin-offering,  when  the  animal  was  made 
a  weans  to  a  hallowing  purpose,  from  that  in  which  it 
waa  presented  to  Jehovah  in  bis  aanctuaiy  as  ■  aacriflce 
of  reconciliation.  Yet  physical  uncleaniiesa  Is  always 
less  buntensome  than  sin  against  the  moral  law  (compu 
Philippson,  p.  769).  Why  a  retl  heifer?  The  explana- 
tion of  Spencer  (Zry.  RU.  ii,  15,  2, 6),  that  a  red  hdfer 
was  chosen  in  token  of  opposition  to  the  Egyptian  cus- 
tom of  aacrifidng  red  cattle  to  Typhon,  who  waa  fancied 
to  be  of  a  red  color  (Plut.  Itidor.  22),  is  worthless.  The 
recent  expositois  of  the  aymbt^  waver  between  red  as 
the  odor  of  Itft  (Rlhr,  Kurtz)  and  of  un  and  death 
(Hengstenberg).  According  to  the  rabbins,  Solomon 
did  not  know  the  reason,  and  no  ancient  tradition  re- 
specting it  bos  reached  us.  The  secret  will  never  be 
discovered.  If  it  be  said  tliat  red  heifers  were  chosen 
for  their  scarcity,  which  rendered  them  prizett  in  the 
East  (Reland,  AiOiq.  Sacr.  ii,  o.  28;  AmraUxi*  [ed. 
Lette],  p.  74),  the  answer  is  only  rendered  more  diffl* 
enlL  Rarity  is  not  made  an  object  in  the  directions 
given.  Perhaps  the  dark  color  is  simply  selected  as  ac- 
cording  with  the  serious  nature  of  the  work  in  hand,  and 
aiding  to  keep  the  removal  of  stu  steadily  before  the 
eye.  White  heifers  were  unfitted  for  this  purpose: 
Uack  ones  are  veiy  ran  in  the  EaaL  As  the  accom- 
panitnenta — cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  wool,  which 
Haimontdes  in  hia  time  already  felt  the  difficulty  of 
explaining— have  never  ytl  been  fully  accounted  for, 
mill's  explanation  is  the  roost  intelligent  (p.  602  sq.), 
while  Baumgarten's  is  absurd.    See  Hyssop, 

3.  The  twofold  sprinkling  on  the  third  and  seventh 
days  has  an  analogy  In  two  other  places  (Lev.  xii,  2  sq.  t 
xiv,  8  sq.).  That  terrible  impurity  was  not  to  be  re- 
moved in  a  moment;  ita  serious  nature  demanded  two 
periods  of  eJfort.  Three  and  seven,  too,  an  NgniScant 
numbers  in  themselves.  The  seven,  or  week,  is  also  a 
liturgically  complete  period,  and  with  it  the  ceremony 
of  purification  ends. 

4.  The  reason  why  the  heifer  was  burned  without  the 
holy  city,  and  the  persons  occupied  in  this  work  were 
accounted  unclean,  is  not  the  impurity  of  the  sacrifice  in 
itself  (aa  Biihr  haa  well  remarked),  but  in  the  fhct  of  its 
reUtion  with  the  moat  unclean  thinga — death  and  the 
corpae. 

See,  in  general,  Hoses  Maimon.  Tr.  de  Vacca  Rufa, 
<Hebr.  et  Lat.  (ed.  Zeller,  Amsterd.  1711);  Uarck,  Dii- 


serf,  ad  Vet.  Teat.  Faxic  p.  1 14  sq, ;  Dcyling,  WmrraL 
iii,  89  aq.;  Th.  DasKiv.  Ve  Vacnt  Rv/a,  OUenrat.  Jm. 
Minx.  (J.  6.  W.  Dunkel.  Upa.  1758);  Bastaoyaen,  IM 
jtsperrisM  Sacra  tx  Ufnte  Gemarittar.  (Scrr.  1717); 
Beland,  Antit.  Seer,  ii,  6, 3a 

Porlficatorinm  ia  a  piece  of  Utieo  fohM  invnl 
times,  which  ia  uaed  in  drying  the  duliee  and  wiping  the 
paten  daring  the  mass.  It  was  originally  a  towel  Cm- 
ened  to  the  piscina,  or  vessel  placed  at  the  aide  of  ibc  , 
altai.  Only  in  later  timet  it  look  the  present  nmpkr 
form  —  probably  at  the  time  when  the  priest  hirawtr 
drank  the  wine  which  had  been  used  for  the  puri6caiiciB 
of  the  chalice  and  the  ablution  of  th«  ffngera.  The  deaa- 
ing  of  the  pur^eaiontimj  as  it  comes  in  immediate  am- 
tact  with  the  c(MisecraU»l  forms,  must,  by  prescriplka 
of  the  canon,  be  done  by  the  priest  himself.  Its  lo^tk 
and  width  must  be  about  half  an  ell,  and  as  it  is  exdo- 
sively  employed  for  the  ritual  use,  it  must  be  conse- 
crated and  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  croas.  The 
Grceka  use  a  sponge  for  the  cleaning  of  the  chalice  sad 
pateo— a  custom  mentioned  by  Chiysoatom  (Homil.  is 
Episi.  ad  AjaAe*.).— Wetser  n.  Weltc,  KinAm-La,  a.  v. 

Pmifiar.  See  PtmincATORitm. 

Pu'rlm  (D^'ISB,  Purim ;  SepL  ^ftavpai  t.  r.  4y>sr- 
pifx,  etc.!  «1»  Di'iwn  dayt  of  the  Purimi,  EMh. 
ix,  26, 31),  the  annual  festi^-al  instituted  by  Hoideni, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Esther,  to  commemorate  the  woo- 
derfnl  deliverance  of  the  Jaws  in  Ptaiti  fma  the  de- 
struction with  whieli  they  wen  threatened  through 
the  designs  of  Haman  (Esth.  tx;  Josephns,  Awt.  si,i, 
18).  fl'he  fulluwing  article  is  snbstaiitiallr  oompiM 
from  Itiblical  and  Uabbiincal  authoriiiea.    See  Fkxti- 

VAL. 

1.  .Vdme  of  tke  Fativat  and  ilt  Sigmificaiiim^Tbe 
name  D^*1^0  (ungular  *^4B),  which  is  derived  fnm  the 
Persian  pare,  cognate  with  pars,  part^  and  which  is 
explained  in  Esther  (iii,  7;  ix,  24)  by  the  Hebrew 
^yii,  lot,  h^B  been  given  to  this  festival  because  it  rc- 
cOTds  the  casting  of  lots  by  Haihan  to  ascertain  when 
he  should  carry  into  effect  the  decree  which  the  king 
issued  for  the  ezterminaUui  of  the  Jawa  (Eath.  ix,  24). 
The  name  ^/Mvpai,  which, as Schleuaner  {Lix.iikLXX, 
s.  v.)  and  others  rightly  mauitatn,  is  a  cmuption  of 
9ovpai,  is  tfae  Gre^  pronunciation  of  the  Hebmr 
term.  In  like  manner,  the  modem  editon  of  JoM-vbtn 
have  changed  ^povpaToi  into  4>otipatot  (AiU.  xi,  G.  li). 
In  the  following  article  we  follow  the  Scriptural  dimI 
Talmudical  anihorittes,  with  illuatratioua  from  umlem 
souh-es.    See  FUTITAI. 

It  was  probably  called  Purim  by  the  Jewa  in  irony. 
Their  gnat  enemy  Haman  appean  to  have  been  vrrr 
superstitious  and  much  given  to  casting  lota  (Eaih.  ui, 
7).  They  gave  the  name  Purim,  or  Lots,  to  the  com- 
memorative festival  because  be  had  tbrowo  k>ta  to  a>- 
I  certain  what  day  would  be  ans^doua  for  him  to  any 
into  effect  the  bloody  decree  which  the  king  had  im»d 
at  his  instance  (ix,  24). 

Kwald,  in  support  of  his  theory  that  there  was  in  pa- 
triarchal times  a  religious  festival  at  every  new  ami  fall 
moon,  conjectures  that  Purim  was  originally  the  TnU- 
moon  feast  of  Adar,  ps  the  Passover  was  that  of  Niuta. 
and  Tabernacles  that  of  Ttsii 

XL  The  Mamtef  tn  tchick  tke  Fetul  itQ$  amd  ttill  it 
oiserrsA— All  that  the  Bible  tella  ua  about  it  is  ibot 
Hordecai  ordered  tbe  14tb  and  15tb  of  Adar  to  be  kept 
annually  by  the  Jews,  both  nigh  and  afar;  that  ibe«c 
two  days  an  to  be  made  days  of  feasting  and  of  joy,  m 
well  as  of -interchange  of  presents  and  of  sending  ptta 
to  the  poor,  and  that  the  Jews  agreed  to  continue  to 
observe  this  festival  every  year  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  had  begun  it  (Esth.  ix,  17-24).  Ko  further  tti- 
rcctions  arc  given  about  its  obsemnce,  and  the  BiUa 
here,  as  elsewhere,  left  the  ritea  and  cereioooies  to  de- 
velop thcmaelvee  with  the  circomsuncet  of  tbe  natiosk 
It  is  not  tuy  to  coi^ectun/Wtiyii  jowlhare  beat  tb* 
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indent  mode  of  obeerrenoe,  so    to  hm  |^vcn  the  oo- 
euion  •omething  of  the  dimity  of  a  niUcoul  religious 
reat'iTil.    The  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  their  modem 
iis«g«  respectiii);  it,  are  curious.  It  is  stated  that  eighty- 
fire  of  the  Jewish  elden  objected  at  first  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  feast,  when  it  was  proposed  by  Mordecai 
(Jerus.  Gem.  ifegiUah;  Lightfuot,  om  Jokn  x,  21).  A 
prelimiuary  fast  was  appobitad,  called  "  the  fast  of  Es- 
ther," to  be  obsenred  on  the  18th  of  Adar,  in  memory 
of  the  tut  which  Esther  and  her  maids  obaerved,  and 
which  ahfl  enjoined,  through  Mordecai,  on  the  Jews  of  I 
Shushan  (Esth.  iv,  16).    Ute  Mohdkcai.  j 
The  following  is  the  mode  in  which  the  festival  of  . 
Pnrim  is  kept  at  the  present  day.    The  day  preced-  i 
ing— i.  e.  the  13th  of  Adar— is  kept  as  a  fast^ay,  and  ' 
b  called  "the  fast  of  Esther"  (ino^  n''3rPI),  in  ac-  i 
eordance  with  the  command  of  this  Jewish  queen  (EHh.  { 
iv,  5,  6) ;  and  sundry  prayers  expressive  of  repentance,  | 
humiliation,  etc  (Pin^SQ),  are  introduced  into  the 
ref^ular  ritual  for  the  day.    As  on  all  the  fast-days,  | 
ExotL  xxxii,  U-U;  xxxiv,  1-11,  are  read  aa  the  lesson  | 
from  the  law,  and  Isa,  Iv,  6-lvi,  9,  as  the  Haphtarah.  If 
the  13th  of  Adar  falls  on  a  Sabbath,  the  fast  ukes  place 
on  the  Thursday  prerioos,  as  no  fasting  is  aliowetl  on 
this  sacred  day,  nor  on  the  preparation-day  for  the  Sab- 
bath.   Some  people  fast  three  days,  as  Esther  enjoined 
at  first.    On  the  evening  of  this  fast-day — i.  e.  the 
one  closing  the  13th  of  Adar  and  introducing  the  14th, 
as  soon  as  the  stars  appear — the  festival  commences,  I 
when  the  candles  an  lighted,  and  all  the  Israditea  resort 
to  the  synagogue,  whwe,  after  the  eveaing  aenric^  the 
book  of  Eather,  called,  car'  t{oxqv.  Ae  MtgiUah  (Hja^  I 
Ae  AoU),  is  read  by  the  pmlector.  Before  commencing  | 
to  read  it  he  pronounces  the  following  benedicdon:  | 
"Blessed  art  thou,  O  I/ord  our  God,  King  of  the  uni-  ' 
rene,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments,  i 
and  hast  enjoined  us  to  read  the  Hegillah !    Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord  oor  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast ; 
wrought  miracles  for  our  foreftthers  in  those  days  and  ; 
at  this  time.    Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King 
of  the  universe,  who  hast  preserved  us  alivr,  sustainett 
ua,  and  brought  us  to  this  season  V    The  Megillah  is  , 
then  read.    The  pnelector  reads  in  a  histrionic  manner, 
Baiting  his  tnnn  and  gestures  to  the  changes  in  the  ' 
tubject-matter.    As  often  an  he  pronounces  the  name  ' 


of  Haman  the  oongiegation  itamp  on  the  Boor,  najio^ 
"Let  his  name  be  blotted  out.  The  name  of  the  wicked 
shall  rot  1"  while  the  children  spring  rattles.  The  pas- 
sage in  which  the  names  of  Haman  and  his  sons  occur 
(Esth.  ix,  7,  9)  is  read  very  rapidly,  and  if  possible  in 
one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  were  all  hanged  at  the 
same  time,  the  congngation  atam|nng  and  rattling  all 
the  time.  It  ia  for  this  leaaon  that  thia  passage  is  writ- 
ten in  the  HSS.  in  larger  letters  than  the  rest,  and  that 
the  names  are  arranged  under  one  another.  After  the 
Hegillah  is.read  through,  the  whole  congregation  ex- 
claim, "Cursed  be  Haman;  blessed  be  Mordecai.  Cursed 
be  Zoreab  (the  wife  of  Haman);  blessed  be  Esther. 
Cursed  be  all  idolaters;  blessed  be  all  Israelites,  and 
blessed  be  Harbonah  who  hanged  Haman."  The  vol- 
ume is  then  solemnly  rolled  up.  Lastly,  the  following 
benediction  ia  pronounced  by  the  reader:  "Bleaaed  an 
thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  tmiverse,  who  bast 
contended  our  contest,  judged  our  cause,  hast  avenged 
our  wionga,  requited  aU  the  enemies  of  our  souls,  and 
hast  delivered  us  from  our  oppressors.  Blessed  art  thou 
who  hast  delivere<l  thy  people  from  all  their  oppressors, 
thou  Lord  of  salvation !"  AU  go  home  and  partake  of  a 
repast  said  to  con«st  mainly    milk  and  eggs. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Adar  the  Jews  again  re 
sort  to  the  synagogue,  insert  several  appointed  prayers 
into  the  ordinary  daily  ritual ;  Exod.  xvii,  8-16  is  read 
as  the  lesson  from  the  law,  which  relates  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Amalekites,  the  people  of  Agag  (1  Sam.  xv, 
8),  (he  supposed  ancestor  of  Haman  (Esth.  iii,  1),  and 
the  Hegillah  or  the  Book  of  Esther  as  the  Hapbtarah, 
under  the  same  circumstancea  aa  those  (rf  the  previous 
evening.  The  rest  of  the  f^val  is  spent  in  great  re- 
joicings: (ffeaents  are  sent  baekwirda  and  forwanis 
among  friend*  and  rcUiions,  and  gifts  are  liberally 
funt-arded  to  the  poor,  <}ames  of  aU  sorts,  with  danc- 
ing and  music,  commence.  In  the  evening  a  qunii-t 
dramatic  entertainment,  the  subject  of  which  is  (-"ii- 
nected  with  the  occauon,  sometimes  takes  place,  niul 
men  frequently  put  on  female  attire,  declaring  that  t  he 
festivities  of  Purim,  according  tn  Esth.  ix,  22,  suspend 
the  law  ofDeut.  xxii,  6,  which  forbids  one  sex  to  wear 
the  dress  of  the  other,  A  dainty  meal  then  follou  n. 
sometimes  with  a  free  indulgence  of  wine,  both  ni  - 
mixed  and  mulled.  According  to  the  Gemora  {Het/iil.i, 
vii,  2),  "tenetur  homo  in  festo  Purim  eo  usque  iuebri- 
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txi,  at  nuUuin  diseriinen  norit  inter  matedictionem  Hi- 
nanis  et  benedictionero  Mardochiri." 

From  the  canons  which  obtained  in  tbe  time  of 
Christ,  we  leam  that  the  Megillah  had  to  be  written 
ia  Hebrew  characters,  on  good  {larchmentr  and  with  ink 
(Hishna,  MegiUa,  it,  2) ;  that  if  tbe  14th  of  Adar  fell 
on  a  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  the  inbabttants  of  villages 
read  tbe  Megillah  on  the  Monday  in  advance,  or  on 
Thursday,  because  the  country  people  came  to  town  to 
attend  the  markets  and  the  synagogues  in  which  the 
law  was  read  and  tribunals  held  (^MtgUUt,  i,  1-8) ;  that 
any  one  was  qualified  to  read  it  except  deaf  people, 
fools,  and  minon  (tW.  ii,  4),  and  that  it  waa  Utwliil  to 
read  it  in  a  famgn  language  to  thoM  who  understood 
foreign  languages  (jW.  ii,  1).  But  though  the  Uiahna 
allows  it  to  be  read  in  other  languagea,  yet  the  Mq;illata 
is  generally  read  in  Hebrew, 

Tbe  nijoH^ngs  continue  on  the  15tb,  and  the  festival 
terminalcB  on  the  evening  of  this  day.  During  tbe 
whole  of  the  festival  the  Jews  may  engage  in  trade,  or 
any  tabor,  if  they  are  so  inclined,  as  there  is  no  prohibi- 
ti<ni  against  it.  When  the  mtrnth  Adar  used  to  be 
douU^,  in  the  Jewish  leap-year,  the  festival  waa  re- 
peated on  the  14th  and  15th  of  the  second  Adar. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were  tempted  to  associ- 
ate the  Christians  with  the  Persians  and  Amalekites  in 
the  curses  of  the  synagogue  (see  Cod.  Tkeodot.  xvi,  8, 
18).  Hence  probably  aroee  the  popularity  of  tbe  feast 
of  Furim  in  those  agen  in  which  the  feeling  of  enmity 
was  BO  strongly  manifested  between  Jews  and  Chris- 
tiana. Sevenl  Jewish  proverbs  are  preeerved  which 
strikingly  show  the  way  in  which  Pnrim  was  ngtrded, 
auch  as,  '^The  Temple  may  ful,  but  Purim  never;" 
•'The  Prophets  may  fail,  but  not  the  Megillah."  It 
was  said  that  no  books  would  survive  in  the  Meteiah's 
kingdom  except  the  law  and  the  Megillah.  This  af- 
fection for  tbe  book  and  the  festival  connected  with  it 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  events  on  which 
they  are  founded  affected  only  an  exiled  portion  of  the 
ileliren  race,  and  because  there  was  so  much  in  them 
to  shuck  the  principles  and  prejudices  of  the  Jewisb 
mind.  .So  popular  was  this  fiaiLivsl  in  the  days  of 
Christ  that  Joscphus  tells  us  that,  "even  now,  all  tbe 
Jews  that. are  in  the  habitable  eartb  keep  theae  days 
festivals,  and  eend  portions  to  one  another"  [Aia.  xi,  6, 
18),  and  cmainly  its  popularity  baa  not  diminished  in 
the  present  day. 

HI.  Did  ChriH  cettbrate  thit  Fea^f—lt  was  first 
suggested  by  Kepler  that  the  iopr^  rwv  'lovSaiuiv  of 
John  V,  1  was  tbe  feast  of  Purim.  The  notion  has 
been  confidently  espoused  by  Pctavius,  Outram,  Lamy, 
Hug,  Tboluck,  Lltcke,  OlEhauHcn,  Stier,  Wie^ler,  Winer, 
and  Anger  (who,  according  to  Winer,  has  proved  the 
point  bej'ond  contradiction),  and  ii  favoml  hy  Alford 
and  EUicott  The  qneerion  is  a  difiScult  one.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  allowed  that  (be  opinion  of  Chrysostom, 
Cyril,  and  most  of  the  fathers,  which  was  taken  up  bj- 
Erasmus,  Calvin,  Beu,  and  Bcngcl.  that  the  feast  was 
Pentecost,  and  that  of  Cocccius,  that  it  was  Tabernacles 
(which  is  countenanced  by  the  reading  of  one  inferior 
U8.),  are  precluded  by  the  general  course  of  tbe  nar- 
rative, and  especially  by  John  iv,  36  (assuming  that 
the  words  of  our  Lord  which  are  there  given  were  spok- 
en in  seed-time)  compared  with  v,  1.  The  interval  in- 
dicated by  a  comparison  of  these  texts  could  scarcely 
have  extended  beyond  Nisaii.  The  chmce  is  thus  left 
between  Purim  and  the  Passover. 

The  principal  objections  to  Purim  are,  (ti)  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  tbe  festi- 
val ;  (b)  that  it  is  not  veiy  likely  that  our  Lord  would 
hare  made  a  point  of  paying  especial  honor  to  a  festi- 
val which  appears  to  have  had  but  a  very  small  relig- 
ious clement  in  it,  and  which  seems  rather  to  have  been 
the  meaiisof  keeping  alive  a  feeling  of  national  re^-cngc 
and  hatred.  It  ia  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  onr 
Lo^^s  attending  the  feast  would  be  in  harmony  with 
bis  deep  sympathy  with  the  feeUngi  of  the  Jewidi 


peo[de,  which  went  further  than  hia  merely  "  fnMnhtg 
all  righteouniess"  in  carrying  out  the  precepts  of  I  be 
Mosaic  law.  It  is  further  urged  that  the  narrative  of 
John  is  beat  made  out  by  supposing  that  tbe  incidest 
at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  occurred  at  the  festival  which 
wan  eharaetcriied  by  ahowiug  kindneas  to  tbe  fioer, 
and  that  our  Lord  was  induced,  the  enmity  of  the 
Jews  then  evinced,  not  to  remain  at  Jeruaakm  till  lbs 
Passover,  mentioned  John  vi,  4  (Slier). 

The  iilvntity  of  the  Paasover  with  the  feast  in  quc*- 
lion  has  been  maintained  by  Ireiueus,  Eusetdum  and 
Theodoret,  and,  in  modem  times,  by  Luther,  Scaiiger. 
Grotiui^  Uengstcabe^,  Greaawell,  Neander,  Tbolud:, 
Kolnnson,  and  the  nsjority  of  commcDtatonk  Tbe 
principal  difficuUiea  in  the  way  are,  (a)  the  nmiwiw 
of  the  arUcle,  involving  the  irapnAalrility  that  the 
great  festival  of  the  year  should  be  qwken  of  as  "a 
feast  of  the  Jews ;"  {b)  that  as  our  Lord  did  not  go  i^i 
to  the  Passover  mentioned  John  vi,  4,  he  most  have 
absented  himself  from  Jerusalem  for  a  j'ear  and  a  halt 
that  is,  till  tbe  feast  of  I'abeniacles  (John  vii,  2). 
Against  these  pnnta  it  is  contended  that  the  applka- 
tioii  of  loprii  without  the  uticle  to  the  I'sssDver  is 
countenanced  by  Matt,  xxvii,  lo ;  Lake  xxiii,  17  (eom[k 
John  xvtii,  89) ;  indeed,  it  makea  but  Kitle  diflennee 
in  llcltenistic  Greek  whether  the  ar^le  is  presnit  or 
alisent  with  a  noun  thus  in  regimen  with  a  foUowiiie 
g<  nitive ;  that  it  is  assigned  as  a  reason  for  his  stayin); 
I  away  tnm  Jemsalem  for  ■  longer  period  iban  vnual, 
{ that  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him"  (John  vii,  1 :  cC  v, 
18) ;  that  this  long  period  satisfactorily  accomta  fa 
the  aurprise  cxprened  by  hia  brethren  (Jobo  vii.  S); 
and  that,  as  tt  was  evidently  his  custom  to  visit  Jcn> 
salem  once  a  year,  he  went  np  to  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (vii,  2)  instead  of  going  to  the  Passover.  A 
still  more  conduaive  argument  in  favor  of  the  Paasovo 
is  the  use  of  the  peculiar  epithet  Itvrtpowp^o^  in  Luke 
vi,  1,  for  the  Sabbath  fblkiwing,  which  can  mean  do  other 
than  that  occurring  after  the  l^ascbal  we«k.  Moreover, 
the  fact  of  tbe  ripe  but  unharvcsted  Iwrlcy  at  that 
time  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.   Sec  I*ab«>vkk. 

The  arguments  on  one  ride  are  best  set  forth  by 
Stier  and  Obhaiisen  on  John  v,  1,  by  Ke[der  (Acfe^ 
Chromae,  Frankfort,  I61&),  and  by  Anger  (De  Trmp.  k 

.4  ef.  vljmsC  i,  84) ;  alK^  in  Hug's  (pt.  ii,  §  e4X  ani 

in  Llldic's  Commmt.  on  St.  Jokifa  Goapel  (see  tbe  Eng- 
lish tratislation  of  LUcke's  IHttrrtatiott  in  the  ^>peadix 
to  Titlmann's  MrUttmata  Sacra,  or  a  Comwtatarj  tm 
St.  John's  Giu-prl,  in  HUf,  Cabinrt,  voL  xlv)  ;  thcae  on 
the  other  side,  by  Hengstenberg  {Ckri^dogg  vo\.  it. 
"  On  the  Seventy' Weeks  of  Daniel,"  p.  40ft-414,  Engl 
transL,  Washington,  1889) ;  Robinson,  Harmomg,  note 
on  the  "  Second  Passover;"  and  Neander,  I,i/r  of  Ckiiir, 
S  148.  See  also  Ughifoot,  Kiuiibl,  and  Tbolndi,  on 
John     1,  and  Greaawell,  Via.  viii,  vul.  ii ;  EUinit 

IV.  Ltleratarv. — See  Caiptov,  App.Ci-it.iii,U;  Br- 
land,  Ant.  iv,  9;  Schickart,  Purim  sire  BanAamJia 
Judaorum  (CriU  Sac.  iii,  CoL  1 184) ;  Buxtorf,  Sy».  JvoL 
xxix.  The  Mishnical  treatise  MegiBa  contains  dim- 
dona  respecting  the  mode  in  which  tbe  scroll  should  be 
written  out  and  in  which  it  shnuM  be  read,  with  otha 
matters,  not  much  lo  the  point  in  hand,  connected  wiA 
the  aervice  d  tbe  synagogue.  See  lUao  SUoben,  £a 
Vie  Jvioe  m  Abaoe;  mila,  Brititk  Jeics,  p.  188  ■  Jot- 
enfeld,  SetradOm  0*^40  (Erlang.  1807) ;  BOk 
/■>Jucntor,  iu,  26.    See  Esther. 

Puiitana,  a  name  gi\'en  to  a  lai^  pany  in  Uie 
reign  of  queen  EUz^th,  who  complaiited  that  the 
KcfunnaUon  in  England  was  kft  in  an  imperfect  siat^ 
many  abosea  both  in  worship  and  disciplioe  being  tdU 
retained.  The  name  Puriuns  was  derived  from  tbe 
frequent  usertion  of  thoM  who  compoeed  the  par^ 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  corrupted  with  the 
remains  of  poperv,  and  that  what  they  desired  was  a 
I  "  pure"  syMem  of[jt^9%^ili)»0^0iBt  tbe  Enr 
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lisli  n-oid  "  Puritans"  happens  lecidentally  to  repreeent 
the  Greek  name  "Cathari"  which  had  been  aaaumed 
hy  the  Novatiaiis,  and  which  had  been  adopted  in  Ger- 
many during  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  vernacular  rorm 
**  Ketzer"  for  the  Albigcnses  and  other  opponents  o( 
Hit  Chunsh.  U  first  came  into  use  as  the  dengnation 
of  an  EngBsh  Church  party  about  the  year  1564  (Ful- 
ler, CA,  liitt.  ix,  66),  but  after  a  few  years  it  got  to  be 
used  also  as  inclusive  of  many  who  had  separated  from 
the  Church  of  Eugiand.  It  was  gradually  superseded 
as  regards  the  latter  by  the  names  of  their  various 
aecta,  as  bidependeots,  ^esbyteriana,  Baptists,  etc,  and 
as  regards  the  former  tty  the  term  ''Xonconformitta." 
Al  a  still  later  time,  towards  the  and  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, the  Church  niritana  were  represented  by  <'  Low- 
Churchmen,"  and  the  Non-Church  Puritans  by  "Dis- 
•enters." 

The  presence  of  a  Puritan  party  in  the  Church  of 
£ngland  is.  however,  traceable  for  two  centuries  before 
the  name  of  "  Puritan"  was  assumed.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury the  common  people  had  become  alienated  frum 
thxax  pariah  priceta  by  the  influence  of  the  friars,  who 
bnd  antbority  from  the  pope  to  preach  and  to  receive 
oonfeaumis  wherever  they  pleased,  and  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  ordinary  clen;y.  This  extra  -  parochial 
system  of  miMion  clergy  weakened  the  hold  of  the 
Church  upon  the  populace  at  large;  and,  when  the 
friars  themselves  began  to  lose  their  influence,  aliena- 
tion from  the  clergy  developed  into  aUenatton  from  the 
Church.  Thus  arose  the  LoUards  of  the  16th  centu- 
ry, a  party  which  mode  no  attempt  to  set  up  separate 
places  of  worship  or  a  separate  ministry,  but  which  in- 
troduoed  itA  aiitisacerdotal  principles  into  many  parish 
churches,  and  made  many  of  the  clergy  as  strong  op- 
ponenu  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  system  as  wns 
WycliBe  himMtf.  During  the  trying  times  of  the 
Refomution  the  party  thus  formed  was  largely  aug- 
mented by  those  wboae  opposition  to  Kumish  abuses 
bad,  by  a  similar  excess,  developed  into  opposition  to 
the  whole  the  established  ecclesiastical  system — men 
who  thought  that  "pure"  doctrine  and  "pure"  wor- 
abip  could  only  be  attained  by  an  utter  departure  fh>m 
all  that  had  been  believed  and  practiced  during  the 
times  when  the  Church  of  England  had  contracteil  im- 
puritiea  of  doctrine  and  worship  through  popish  iiiflu- 
CDcea. 

While  IiUther's  movement  was  at  its  height,  the  par- 
ty which  thus  became  the  progenitors  of  the  Puritans 
was  formeil  into  a  society  under  the  name  of  "The 
Christian  Brethren,"  which  seems,  frvm  the  faint  view 
we  get  of  it,  to  have  beeu  very  similar  to  that  organ- 
ized John  Wesley  two  centuries  later.  The  head- 
quartets  of  the  Brethien  were  in  London,  but  they  had 
gained  a  footing  at  both  the  universities,  apparently 
among  the  iindergrad nates  and  younger  grwluates.  As 
early  as  the  year  1528,  a  body  of  Cambridge  residents 
"  met  often  at  a  house  called  '  The  White  Horse'  to  con- 
fer together  with  others,  in  mockery  called  (termans, 
because  they  conversed  much  in  the  books  of  the  di- 
Ttnes  of  Germany  brought  thence.  This  house  was 
duwen  because  tboae  of  King's  CoUegs,  Queen's  Col- 
lege, and  St.  John's  might  come  in  at  the  bade  ^de 
and  ao  be  the  more  private  and  nndiscoverod"  (Strype, 
Eedea,  ifrm.  i,56S,eil,  182:1).  Among  those  mentiiined 
as  su  meeting  are  the  nsmea  of  Barnes,  Arthur,  Itilney, 
Latimer,  and  Coverdale,  familiarly  known  as  precur§ora 
•f  the  Puritan  movement  in  Edward  VPs  and  queen 
Elizabeth's  reignv  A  few  years  later,  in  1527,  ^milar 
gatherings  were  detected  at  Oxford,  where  the  names 
tA  Frith,  Tavemer,  Udal,  Farrar,  and  Cox,  EdwanI  VI's 
tntor,  are  finind  among  those  who  met  together  for  the 
same  purpose  (lUdl  i,  569).  Among  the  Oxford  party 
the  men  of  Wolsey's  college  held  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, and  his  leniency  towards  all  who  were  brought 
before  him  on  charges  of  heresy  was  very  striking. 

The  principles  which  were  developed  amoog  the 
Bora  ttUteme  MOtkm  of  tbeae  eady  Puritans  may  be  I 


seen  by  an  extract  fW>m  a  work  written  by  William 
Tyndale  (himself  a  friar  and  a  priest),  who  was  their 
representative  man.  Writing  of  the  ministerial  office, 
he  says:  "Subdeacon,  deacon,  priest,  bishop,  canliiial, 
patriarch,  and  pope  be  names  of  oflSoes  and  service,  or 
should  be,  and  not  sacraments.  There  is  no  promise 
coupled  therewith.  If  they  minister  their  offices  truly, 
it  is  a  sign  thst  Clirist's  Spirit  is  in  them;  if  not,  that 
the  devil  is  in  them. . . .  O  dreamers  and  natural  blasts, 
without  the  seal  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  sealed  with 
the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  with  cankered  consciences, 
...  By  a  priest  understand  nothing  but  an  elder  to 
teach  the  younger,  and  to  bring  tbem  unto  the  full 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Christ,  and  to  minister 
the  sacraments  which  Christ  ordained,  which  is  also 
nothing  but  to  preach  Christ's  promises. . . .  According, 
therefore,  as  every  man  believeth  God's  promises,  long- 
eth  for  them,  and  is  diligent  to  pray  unto  Uod  to  fullil 
them,  so  is  his  prayer  heard;  and  as  good  is  the  prayer 
of  a  cobbler  as  of  a  cardinal,  and  of  a  butcher  as  of  a 
bishop;  and  the  blessing  of  a  baker  that  knoweth  the 
truth  is  as  good  as  the  blearing  of  our  most  holy  fiitlier 
the  pope. . . .  Neither  is  there  any  other  manner  of  cer- 
emony at  all  required  in  making  our  qiiritual  offioen 
than  to  choose  an  able  person,  and  then  to  rehearse  him 
bis  dutv,  and  give  him  hia  cba^e,  and  so  put  him  in 
his  room"  (O&ed.  vf  Chritt.  Man  [FaA.  Soc  ed.],  p. 
254-259). 

These  floating  elemmtt  of  Puritanism  had,  however, 
very  little  compactness  and  unity  except  in  the  one 
particular  of  oppoution  to  the  principles  and  practices 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  England.  But 
in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  VIIPs  reign,  Calvin  was 
consolidating  a  system  of  docrrine,  worship,  and  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  which  was  exactly  calculated  to  unite 
in  a  wieldy  form  the  individual  particles  which  had 
previously  been  comparatively  powerless  for  want  of 
cohesion.  Calvin  gained  some  personal  influence  in 
En^and  by  meens  of  pertinainous  letters  addressed  to 
the  king,  the  protect  ir  Somerset,  anil  archbishop  Cran- 
mer;  but  the  principles  of  his  system  were  chiefly 
propagated  through  the  introduction  of  some  of  his 
foreign  disciples  into  positions  of  influence  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Thus  an  Italian  named  Pietro 
Termii^i,  who  had  been  an  Augustinian  friar,  was  made 
regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  is  known 
to  history  as  Peter  Martyr  (q.  v.).  A  droilar  appoint- 
ment was  made  at  Cambridge,  where  the  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  was  a  German  named  Martin  Bncer 
(q.  v.),  who  had  been  a  Dominican  friar.  Patil  BUcher, 
or  Fagius,  a  companion  of  Uiicer,  was  destined  for  the 
professorabip  «f  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  but  died  in 
1549.  Bernard  Ochinus  (q.  v.),  «x- vicar-general  of 
the  Capuchin  friars  and  confessor  to  pope  Paul  III, 
came  from  Geneva  with  Peter  Martyr,  and  was  made 
canon  of  Canterbury,  being  aflerwanls  banished  from 
place  to  place  on  the  Continent  fur  his  Socinianism  and 
his  advocacy  of  polygamy.  John  a  Lasco,  the  Pole, 
was  su  inmate  of  liambeth  Palace,  where  he  and  other 
foreigners  formed  a  kind  of  Calvinisiic  privy  council  to 
Cranmer;  and  John  Knox  (A.D.  1505-72),  the  Scoteh 
preacher,  was  at  one  time  carrying  out  his  duties  as 
chaplain  to  the  young  king,  and  at  another  going  on  a 
roving  commission  to  preach  down  the  Church  in  Nor- 
thumberland, Durham,  and  the  other  northern  counties 
(Jackson,  Workt,  iii.  27S), 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  from  his  character  that 
Henry  VIII,  though  be  rescued  the  kingdom  from  the 
papal  yoke,  woidd  proceed  very  fkr  in  reforming  the 
religion  of  the  country-.  His  successor,  however,  Ed- 
waM  VI,  a  young  prince  of  earnest  piety,  was  likdy, 
had  his  valuable  life  been  spared,  to  have  carried  out  a 
real  reform,  which  would  have  rendered  the  Church  of 
England  more  simple  in  her  ritual  and  more  strict  in 
her  discipline  than  she  has  ever  had  it  in  her  power  to 
be.  But  Mary  succeeded  to  the  tl)rone,  and  the  an- 
I  oient  auperstitiona 
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tiona  of  G«niian  ProteatanU,  fleeing  from  ContinenUl 
penecution,  bad  found  an  asylimi  in  England.  One  of 
the  prinapal  of  these  wia  settled  in  Linidon  under  tbe 
pastoral  cue  of  Jobn  k  Laseo,  a  bwu  of  gnat  repute, 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Erasmua;  while  another  was 
placed  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  protector  during 
tbe  king's  minority,  at  Glastoobuiy,  upon  the  lands  of 
the  famous  monastery  then  recently  dissolved.  The 
influence  of  the  foreigners  in  matters  of  religion,  how- 
ever imperceptible,  must  have  already  been  such  as  to 
excite  suspidon,  for  they  were  eomnandcd  to  leave 
tbe  kui^om  without  delay,  Nor  did  they  retire  alone. 
A  furious  burst  of  persecurion  drove  with  tbem  a  thou- 
sand Englishmen,  who  felt  that  to  remain  at  h(Mne  was 
to  incur  a  needless  hazard.  The  Low  Countries,  the  free 
cities  of  the  Rhine,  and  .Switterland  were  now  filled 
with  these  wanderers.  Frankfort.  Basle,  Zurich,  and 
Geneva  particularly  attracted  them ;  for  there  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  had  taken  the  strongest  hold, 
and  there  its  most  eminent  i»ofeaaora  dwelL  Mingled 
with  these  were  the  leaders  of  the  Continental  Befor- 
mation.  The  English  refugees  had  constant  inter- 
course with  Calvin,  with  Gualter,  with  Peter  Martyr, 
and  John  h  Lasco,  and,  above  all,  with  Henry  Bullinger. 

On  the  (leach  of  Kfary,  the  English  eules  returned 
home,  "  bringing  nothing  back  with  them,"  says  Ful- 
ler, "  but  much  learning  and  some  experience."  It  is 
likely  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  manners  of  the 
German  churches.  On  their  rettini  to  England,  the 
cnntrast  between  the  splendor  of  the  English  ceremoni- 
al and  the  simplicity  of  that  abroad  was  the  more  strik- 
ing. Ttieir  opponents  never  cessed  to  attribute  much 
of  the  discontent  that  followed  to  the  Genevan  exile. 
"They  were  for  the  most  part  Zwinglian-goapellers  at 
their  going  hence,**  says  H^Un,  and  became  the  great 
pmnioters  of  the  Puritan  facUon  at  tbdr  coming  home." 
The  Puritans  themselves  were  never  unwilling  to  own 
their  obligations  to  the  German  Reformers,  still,  how- 
ever, founding  their  scruples  rather  upon  what  they 
themselves  conceived  to  be  the  absence  of  scriptural 
simplicity  than  upon  tbe  practice  of  other  Christians. 
The  question  of  the  ,habits,  or,  as  it  has  unce  lieen 
termed,  the  vettiariim  eontramrsg  (q.  v.),  most  unset- 
tled them,  and  it  then  began  to  wear  an  anxiooi,  if  not 
■  threatening  aspect. 

It  was  urged  by  the  dissatisfied  party  that  the  im- 
position of  the  vestments  was  an  infringement  of  their 
Christian  liberty.  They  were  called  under  the  Gospel 
to  worship  God  in  ^irit  and  in  truth ;  and  no  outward 
forma  or  q>lcndon  could  cooliibute  in  any  measure  to 
as^  the  devout  mind  in  a  service  so  spiritiud  and  ex- 
alted. On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  these  official 
garments  was  to  distract  the  worshipper,  and  to  debase 
bis  devotions  by  an  a<lmixtnre  of  those  sentiments 
which  are  allowed  no  place  in  spiritual  things.  Tbe 
Church  of  Christ  was  only  safe  in  its  simplicity,  and 
such  was  its  inward  glory  that  any  attempts  to  deco- 
rate could  but  in  fact  degrade  it.  They  objected,  too, 
that  the  veatmrats  against  which  they  were  contend- 
ing had  a  Jewish  wigin,  and  belonged  not  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  but  to  the  priesthood  of  the  bouse  of 
Asron.  To  introduce  them  into  tbe  Church  of  Chrint 
was  to  pervert  their  meaning.  They  were  a  part  of  the 
divinely  appointed  constitution  of  tbe  Jewish  Church, 
and  bad  passed  away,  together  with  the  rest  of  its  fig- 
urative and  mystic  ceremonial 

It  was  a  further  objection,  and  one  that  appealed  not 
only  to  divines  and  controversialists,  hut  to  the  feelings 
of  the  common  people,  that  the  vestments  were  identi- 
cal with  all  tbe  superstitions  of  popery.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  the  badge  of  antichrist;  and  those  who 
wore  them  were  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  men  ei- 
ther indifferent  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  or  not 
yet  Bufliciently  enlightened  as  to  the  danger,  and  in- 
deed the  Binfulneas,  of  approaching  the  moat  distant 
confines  of  a  aystem  wbich  ought  to  be  amnded  with 
alarm  and  liorior.   "If  we  an  bound  to  wear  popish 


apparel  when  commanded,  we  may  be  oUiged  to  hare 
shaven  crowns^  and  to  use  oil,  and  cream,  and  qiiltle. 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  papistical  additiima  to  tbe  ordi- 
naoeea  of  Cbriau" 

The  aewwiwi  of  Elizabeth,  after  the  brief  bat  bloody 
reign  of  Mary,  revived  the  of  those  who 

been  longing  for  a  day  of  more  complete  refbcmatko. 
But  it  soon  became  quite  apparent  that  tbe  queen, 
though  opposed  in  principle  to  popery,  was  restdved, 
notwithstanding,  to  retain  aa  much  show  and  pomp  in 
religioua  niatten  as  night  be  poauble.  A  meeting  of 
convocation  was  held  in  tbe  banning  of  the  year 
1562,  at  which  the  proposal  for  a  further  lefutmatkn 
was  serioudy  discussed.  Six  alterations  in  particolK 
were  suggeMed — the  abrogation  of  all  holidays  except 
Sabbaths  and  those  relating  to  Christ;  that  in  pnmr 
the  minister  should  turn  his  face  to  tbe  pe«^:  that 
the  signing  of  the  cross  in  baptism  should  be  omitted; 
that  the  sick  and  aged  should  not  be  compelled  to 
kneel  at  the  commnntMi;  that  tbe  partial  use  of  the 
surplice  should  be  soffldent;  and  that  tbe  use  of  a^imm 
should  be  laid  aside.  Qy  a  majority  of  one,  and  that 
tbe  proxy  of  an  absent  pawn,  tboae  pnpoeed  alten- 
tions  were  rejected. 

From  this  time  the  court  party  and  tbe  Reformen,as 
they  may  be  termed,  became  more  decidedly  oppoacd 
to  each  other.  The  difference  in  their  views  is  wdl 
described  by  Dr.  Hetherington  in  bis  Biitorj  of  tkt 
HVrimuif/er  AttemUjf.  "  The  main  question,"  says  he, 
"on  which  they  wen  divided  may  be  tboa  staled: 
whether  it  were  lawful  and  expedient  to  retain  in  tbe 
external  aspect  of  religion  a  close  resemblance  to  what 
bad  prevailed  in  tbe  limes  of  |x^it,  at  not?  Tbe 
court  divines  argued  that  this  prooeas  wouU  lead  tbe 
people  more  eauly  to  tbe  ree^ioa  of  tbe  real  doctrinal 
changes,  when  they  saw  outward  appeanuwea  to  Uttk 
altered,  so  that  this  method  seemed  to  be  reoommCDded 
by  expediency.  The  Reformcn  replied  that  thia  tend- 
ed to  perpetuate  in  the  people  their  inclination  to  tbeir 
former  su|>eTstition8,  led  tbem  to  think  there  was,  after 
all,  little  difference  between  tbe  Reformed  and  the  Pa- 
pal churches;  and,  consequently,  that  if  it  made  them 
quit  popery  Uie  man  readily  at  present,  it  would  Inmn 
them  at  least  equally  ready  to  return  to  It  should  a 
opportunity  ol&r;  and  for  this  reason  they  thought 
it  best  to  leave  as  few  traces  of  popery  remaining  as 
possible.  It  was  urged  by  the  court  party  that  evcty 
sovereign  hod  authority  to  correct  all  abuses  of  doctrine 
and  wonbip  within  his  own  doroinimis:  this,  tbey  as- 
serted, was  the  Uue  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy, 
and  consequently  the  source  of  tfaeBefbnnation  in  Eug- 
land.  The  true  Reformers  admitted  tbe  Act  oTSupnm- 
acy  in  tbe  sense  of  the  qneen's  explanation  gives  in 
the  Injmictions,  but  could  not  admit  that  tbe  oonscieoee 
and  tbe  religion  of  tbe  whole  nation  were  subject  to  the 
arbitrary  disposal  of  the  sovereign.  The  court  partv 
recognised  tbe  Church  of  Rome  as  a  true  Church,  thaogk 
corrupt  in  some  pwnts  of  doctrine  and  government ;  imi 
this  view  it  was  thought  neceaaaiy  to  roaintain,  fo 
without  this  the  English  Inshops  could  not  trace  tbor 
succession  from  the  apostles.  But  the  decided  Refona- 
era  aflSrmed  the  pope  to  be  antichrist,  and  the  QiBitli 
of  Rome  to  be  no  true  Church ;  nor  would  they  risk  the 
validity  of  their  ordinations  on  the  idea  of  a  suctessua 
through  such  a  channel.  Neither  party  denied  that 
the  Bible  waa  a  perfM  rule  ot  iUth ;  but  the  cowl  par- 
ty did  not  admit  it  to  be  a  atandard  of  Chnrch  goven- 
ment  and  discipline,  asserting  that  it  bad  been  left  te 
the  judgment  of  the  dvil  magistrate  in  Christian  conn- 
tries  to  accommodate  the  government  of  the  Church  to 
the  policy  of  the  State.  The  Reformen  maintained  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  standard  of  Church  govcmmait  and 
discipline  as  well  aa  of  doctrine ;  to  the  extent,  at  the 
very  least,  that  notlung  should  be  imposed  as  aecessaiy 
which  waa  not  expresdy  oontuDsd  in,  or  derived  fVnn, 
them  by  necessary  conaeqiwnee,  adding  that  If  any  die- 
cretionaiy  power  ^m^^^^^^^^^^f^.^,  U 
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ntHt  be'  TCtfAd,  not  in  the  civil  maf^bCMte,  tint  In  the 
•pli^aal  offlcc-bnuen  of  the  Church  itaelf.  The  court 
Beformen  held  that  the  pnctice  of  the  primitive  Church 
for  the  four  or  five  e&rlieM  centuries  waa  a  proper  aunU- 
•rd  of  Church  gOTonment  and  discipline,  «ven  better 
aoiced  to  the  dignity  of  a  natiunal  eatablisbment  than 
the  times  of  the  apostlei;  and  that,  therefore,  notbii^; 
more  was  needed  than  merely  to  remove  the  more  mod- 
ern innorattoos  of  popery.  The  true  Reformeri  wi^ed 
to  keep  does  to  the  Scripture  model,  and  to  admit  nei- 
ther oAeA-benren,  ceremoniea,  nor  onfiiianeea,  but  such 
•a  were  therein  appointed  or  sanctioned.  The  court 
party  afflrmed  that  things  in  their  own  natore  indifTer- 
enc,  such  as  rites,  ceremonies,  and  Testmenta,  might  be 
appointed  and  made  necessary  by  the  command  of  the 
civil  magistrates;  and  that  then  it  was  the  bounden 
du^  of  all  subjects  to  obey.  But  the  Reformen  main- 
tained that  what  Christ  had  left  indiflfefent  no  human 
laws  ought  to  matce  necessary;  and,  besides,  that  such 
rit«9  and  ceremonies  as  bad  been  abused  to  idolatry, 
and  tended  to  lead  men  back  to  popery  and  lupersti- 
tioiii  were  no  longer  in<1ifferent,  but  were  to  be  rejected 
mm  imlawfuL  Finally,  the  court  party  held  that  there 
must  be  a  standard  of  uniformity,  which  standard  was 
th«  queen's  supremacy  and  the  Uwa  of  the  land.  The 
Reformers  regarded  the  Bible  as  the  only  standard,  but 
thought  compliance  was  due  to  the  decrees  of  provin- 
cial and  national  sjmods,  which  might  be  approved  and 
enforced  by  civil  authority." 

From  this  contrast  between  the  opinions  of  the  two 
parties,  it  is  plain  that,  though  the  use  of  the  sacerdotal 
vestments  formed  the  rallying-point  of  the  whole  con- 
trove ny,  its  foundation  lay  deeper  than  any  mere  out- 
ward foons.  The  queen  gave  strict  orders  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  that  exact  order  and  uuiformity 
should  be  maintained  in  all  external  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies Nay,  so  determinetl  was  she  that  her  royal  will 
should  be  obeyed  that  she  issued  a  proclanution  re- 
quiring immediate  uniformity  in  the  ventmenta  on  pain 
of  prahilMtion  from  preaching  and  derivation  from  of- 
floe.  Matters  were  now  brought  to  a  erius  by  this  de- 
eded step  on  the  part  of  the  queen.  Multitudes  of 
godly  ministers  were  i^ected  from  their  churches  and 
ft>rbidden  to  preach  anywhere  else.  Hitherto  they  had 
sought  reformation  within  the  Church,  but  now,  tbeir 
hopes  from  that  quarter  being  wholly  blasted,  they 
came  to  the  resolution  in  1566  to  form  themselves  into 
a  body  distinct  from  the  Church  of  England,  which 
they  regarded  as  only  half  reformed. 

£lizabeth  was  enraged  to  see  her  nqral  mandate 
•o  signally  set  at  naught.  The  suspended  ministers 
tooli  strong  ground,  and,  having  separated  from  the 
Church  as  by  taw  established,  tbcy  published  a  treatise 
in  their  own  vindication,  boldly  dedaring  that  the  ira- 
poeitiou  of  mere  human  appwntmenU,  such  as  the  wear- 
ing of  particular  vestments  by  the  ele^,  was  a  decided 
infringement  on  Christian  liberty,  which  it  was  not 
only  lawful  but  s  duty  to  resist.  In  the  face  of  perse- 
cution, and  under  threats  of  the  royal  displeasure,  the 
Puritans,  who,  unce  the  Act  of  ITnirormity  had  been 
passed,  in  1&62,  were  sometimes  called  Xoncon/ormuti, 
ooQtinued  to  bold  their  private  meetings.  Their  first 
attempt  to  engage  in  public  worship  was  mdely  inter- 
rupted by  the  officers  of  Justice,  and  under  color  of  law 
aeveral  wen  sent  to  prison  and  were  afterwards  tried. 
The  party,  however,  oontinued  to  increase,  and  so  in- 
fected were  the  younger  students  at  Cambridge  with 
the  Puritan  doctrines  that  the  famous  Thomas  Cart- 
wright,  with  three  hundred  more,  threw  off  their  sur- 
plices in  one  day  vrilhin  the  walls  of  one  college. 

The  religious  eondition  of  £ngland  at  this  time  was 
iruljr  dsplOTsble.  "The  Churchmen,"  says  Strype,  in 
Us  £^  of  Parker,  "  heaped  up  many  benefices  upon 
themselrea,  and  r^ded  upon  none,  neglecting  their 
enrea;  many  of  them  alienated  their  Unds,  made  un- 
msoaaUn  laaiet  and  wastes  of  their  woods,  granted 
imnioM  and  adfowaons  to  their  wives  and  children. 


or  to  others  fat  th^  use.  Churches  ran  greatly  into 
dilaiudations  and  deoqrs,  and  were  kept  nasty  and 
filthy,  and  indecent  for  God's  worship.  Among  the 
laity  tlftre  was  liule  devotion.  The  Lord's  day  was 
greatly  profaned  and  liule  observed.  The  common 
prayers  were  not  frequented.  Some  lived  without  any 
service  of  God  at  all.  Many  were  mere  heathens  and 
atheists.  The  queen's  own  court  was  a  harbor  for 
epicures  and  atheists,  and  a  kind  of  lawless  place,  be- 
eanse  it  stood  in  no  parish.  Which  things  made  good 
men  fear  some  sad  Jndgmenta  impending  over  the  na- 
tion." 

To  provide  a  remedy  for  the  ignorance  and  inefficien- 
cy of  the  clergy,  associations  were  established  in  differ- 
ent dioceses  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  "  prophesy- 
ing^"  as  they  were  called,  or  private  expoutions  of 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture.  These  meetings,  how- 
ever, exdted  the  Jealousy  of  the  queen,  who  isstted  an 
order  for  their  suppression.  The  Parliament  seemed  to 
be  somewhat  disposed  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
Puritans,  and  in  1572  two  bills  were  passed  having 
that  object  in  view.  Encouraged  by  this  movement 
in  their  favor,  they  prepared  a  full  statement  of  their 
grievances  under  the  title  of  an  "Admonitimi  to  the 
I^liament and  in  this  document,  which  is  understood 
to  have  been  the  production  of  Cartwrigbt,  the  Parlia- 
ment was  urged  to  reform  the  cburchou  Instead  of 
obuining  redress,  several  of  the  leading  Puritans  were 
imprisoned  and  treated  with  great  severity.  The  de- 
cided opposition  which  the  queen  had  manifested  to  all 
reform  in  the  Church  finally  led  the  Puritans  to  sur- 
render all  hope  of  aoy  legislative  act  in  lavor  of  their 
views;  and  being  most  of  them  Presbyterians  in  prin- 
ciple, those  of  them  rendent  in  London  and  its  neigh- 
borhood formed  themselves  into  a  preefayrery,  although 
the  step  thus  taken  called  forth  fhws  the  queen  another 
proclamaticm  enforcing  uniformity. 

In  1572,  a  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed  and  a 
meeting-house  erectied  at  Wandsworth,in  Surrey.  Field, 
the  lecturer  of  Wandsworth,  was  its  first  minister;  and 
several  names  of  consideration  with  the  Puritans,  in- 
cluding those  of  Travers  and  Wilcox,  were  among  its 
founders.  Presbyteries  were  formed  In  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  numerous  secret  meetings  were  held 
iu  private  hou9e^  which  gave  more  alarm  to  the  gov- 
ernment, or  at  least  a  stronger  pretext  for  severity. 
Even  moderate  men  began  to  express  anxiety.  To 
meet  the  danger,  tbe  High  Court  of  Commisrion  wss  now 
first  put  In  motion.  It  empowered  the  queen  and  her 
successor^  by  thtir  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
to  authorize,  whenever  they  thought  fit,  and  for  as  long 
a  period  as  they  pleased,  a  commission  of  persons,  lay 
or  clerical,  to  exercise  all  manner  of  jurisdiction,  under 
the  queen  and  her  nuccessors,  in  spiritual  things;  and 
to  order,  visit,  reform,  and  redress  all  heresies,  errors^ 
schisms,  abuses,  contempts,  oflfences,  and  enormities 
whatsoever."  Oue  of  its  first  acta  was  the  violent  sup- 
pression of  the  Presbyterian  meeting  at  Wandsworth; 
its  subsequent  labors  were  of  the  same  character.  Not- 
withstanding these  severities,  Puritanism  continued  to 
increase;  for  the  persecution  which  does  not  extermi- 
nate a  religious  party  never  fails  to  strengthen  it.  And 
while  the  cause  was  gaining  strength  in  London,  it  was 
teking  firm  mot  In  the  great  seaU  of  learning. 

The  Puriuna  were  now  eflhetually  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England,  and  were  organized  under  a 
different  form  of  Church  polity.  But  the  independent 
attitude  which  they  had  thus  assumed  rendered  them 
only  the  more  obnoxious  to  the  queen  and  the  High- 
Church  party.  Stronger  measures  were  accordingly 
adopted  to  discourage  them  and  destroy  their  influence ; 
many  of  them  were  rilenced,  imprisoned,  banished,  and 
otherwise  oppressed.  In  1S80,  an  act  of  Parilament  woa 
psitsed  prohibiting  the  publication  of  such  books  ur 
pamphlets  as  anviilcd  the  opinions  of  the  prelates  and 
defended  those  of  the  Puritans.  Thb  wu  Mbwed  in 
the  nme  session  bjr  ammsm^limmaiii^uantae' 
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tion  of  h«avy  fines  and  imprisonment  opon  those  who 
absented  thi.m«eives  from  "church,  chapel,  or  other 
place  where  common  pmyer  is  sakl  according  to  the 
Act  of  Unirormity.'* 

The  efllect  of  these  hanta  and  rigorous  enacbuents 
was  to  render  the  I'uritana  bwhier  and  more  deter- 
mined. Ko  longer  limiting  tbetr  complaints  against 
the  Hsubliahed  Church  to  merely  outward  rites  end 
ceremonies,  some  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
niiunoe  her  communion,  and  to  declare  her  as  scarcely 
eniiiled  to  the  name  of  a  OhrlAtian  Church.  Political 
discustnon  broke  in  upon  religious  inquir>'.  The  hie- 
rarchy was  asBukd,  the  Prayer-book  vililled,  and  min- 
isters who  had  been  aileiiced  fur  their  irregularities 
were  listened  to,  perhaps  with  the  greater  sausfaction 
because  of  their  iioncouformity,  in  the  pruphc«yiiigs. 
The  general  religious  condition  of  the  counir}'  mean- 
while suffered  greatly.  In  many  counties  scarcely  one 
preacher  could  be  found.  In  some  dioceses  there  were 
two  or  three;  there  was  a  general  thirst  for  reUpous 
inatnictioa,  but  the  people,  as  the  archbisliop  told  the 
queen,  were  allowed  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
Utindal  resolved  to  uke  the  "  (H^phesyings"  under  his 
own  care,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  the  causes 
of  objection.  He  iherefore  forbade  the  introduction  of 
politics,  the  sposking  of  laymen,  or  ministers  sup- 
[vessed,  and  the  allusions,  hitherto  not  unfreqnent, 
to  matters  of  government;  and  instead  of  a  chairman 
elected  by  the  societiea,  be  placed  the  meeting*  for  the 
future  under  the  care  of  the  arebdeacon,  or  of  some 
grave  divine  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishop.  Ten 
bishops  heartily  approved  of  the  primate*8  decision,  and 
encouraged  the  prophesyings  in  their  dioce«os.  But 
the  queen  reganled  thcnv  with  great  dislike,  and  the 
court  resolved  on  their  suppreauon.  It  was  in  vain  the 
faithful  primate  remonstrated  with  the  queen.  '*Alae! 
madam,  is  the  Scripture  more  [datn  in  any  one  thing 
than  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  shtmld  be  plentifully 
preached?  I  am  forced,  with  all  humility,  and  yet 
plainly,  to  profess  that  I  cannot  with  safe  conscience, 
and  without  offence  to  the  majesty  of  God,  give  my 
assent  to  the  suppresnng  of  the  said  exercises."  In 
vain  did  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  the  lord -treasurer 
Burleigh,  who  presented  the  remonstrance,  add  the 
weight  of  tb«r  bitercessiona.  'the  queen  was  enraged, 
and  the  primate,  who  was  old  and  aick,  was  ordere«l  to 
consider  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and  would 
probably  have  been  deprived  if  death  had  not  stepped 
in  to  his  release.  He  died  July  C,  I6H3.  Preaching 
fell  into  contempt,  and  the  Church  of  KngUnd  has  nev- 
er since  entirely  recovered  from  the  l>low.  There  has 
always  since  this  event  been  a  party  in  the  Church 
which  bos  regarded  this  divine  ordinance  with  real  or 
well -feigned  contempt. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Puritan  |tarty  was  Robert  Brown,  who  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  independent  or  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Enghind.  See  BROWNisra.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Puritans,  however,  were  either 
Presbyterians,  or  still  retained  their  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Kngland,  But  in  all  circumstances  they 
were  the  objects  of  the  most  hitler  and  unrelenting  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  Elizabeth.  The  tide  of  persecu- 
tion ran  high  and  strong.  In  rain  did  the  House  of 
Commons  attempt  to  throw  the  shield  of  their  protec- 
tion over  the  poor  oppresect)  Puritans;  the  queen  was 
inexorable,  and  parliament  was  compelled  to  yiehL 

In  this  slate  of  matters  all  hope  of  a  IcKislative 
remedy  was  abandoned,  and  the  Puritan  ministers  set 
themselves  to  devise  idans  for  their  own  usefulness  and 
ediciency  as  Christian  teachers.  Although  many  of 
the  I'liriuns  thus  formed  se|>arale  sect«,  a  very  large 
pn<|M>ruon  of  them  still  continued  in  the  Church;  and 
very  subtle  measures  were  taken  by  some  of  their  lead- 
ers a  few  years  later,  under  Cartwright's  advice  and  di- 
rection, for  ibe  inoculation  of  the  country  with  Presby- 
terian principlea  in  such  a  manner  as  to  SToid  the  fat- 


I  feiture  of  their  benefices.    On  May  8,  1582,  tkxty  clef 
I  gi-men  from  the  eastern  counties  nMt  at  Cockfield.  im 
I  tMi8'olk,or  which  parish  one  of  them — Koewstub — was 
I  vicar  (oddly  enough,  Coekfield  is  wiUiiii  a  abort  dia- 
,  taiice  of  Hadleigh,  where  tbe  eariiest  plana  of  the  Tme> 
tarians  were  laid),  to  consult  ^xmt  tbe  ordinary  Pkni- 
I  tan  platform — "  apparel,  matiec,  form,  days,  fastings  m- 
I  junctions."  etc.    Tbey  adjourned  to  Cambridge,  and 
j  from  thence  to  London,  "where  they  hopctl  to  be  ena- 
ceoled  by  the  general  resort  of  the  peo|Je  to  Partia- 
I  ment."    At  length,  under  the  guidance  of  Cartwright, 
the  late  Uargaiet  prufesMr,  and  of  Trareia,  aftefwards 
Hooker's  opponent,  and  who  was  at  the  tioe  donc«K 
chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  lord  Ifairk%h.  this 
convocation  of  Puritan  clergy  framed  the  following 
systematic  pUin  for  grafting  their  new  system  on  ih« 
of  the  Church.    The  document  is  of  sufficient  impor. 
lance  to  be  given  at  full  length : 

"Cmtrrning  Mtnittrrt.  —  Let  no  man,  though  he  be  a 
uiiiversliy  man,  offer  htmFcIf  to  the  mhiletry;  nor  lat 
niij  niBii  take  npon  him  au  imcertaiu  and  vagoc  Bitida- 

try,  though  ft  be  offercil  unto  him. 

'"  Dot  inch  at  be  culled  to  tbe  ministry  ky  some  c«rula 
Cborcb,  let  tbem  impnrt  ft  duIo  that  Clamit  or  Coffemtet 
whereof  themselves  nre,  or  eire  nnto  some  jjteater  t'ltnrd) 
nieembly ;  nnd  ITi-nch  shnll  be  fonnd  fit  by  them,  then  )«c 
them  be  commended  bj  their  leitere  nnto  the  Uabop.  that 
they  niBT  be  ordnlned  mlulsters  )iy  him. 

"Thofe  ceremonies  ia  the  Bouk  of  Common  Praver 
which,  beiug  tnken  from  popery,  ore  Id  coutro^e'r^ 
onght  to  bo  omitted  nnd  given  over,  if  It  may  be  d-me 
wlitaunt  danger  of  belnj;  put  fhim  iha  totni^try.  But  If 
there  be  any  Imminent  danger  to  be  deprived,  ibcn  ihis 
mnller  must  be  comminilciircd  to  tbe  Clswlc  in  wfaicb 
tliat  Chnrch  If,  Ihnt  by  the  Judgment  thereof  It  may  be 
determined  wbnt  ongbt  to  be  done, 

"If  sobrcriptlon  to  the  Articles  of  Rellgfim  and  to  ilw 
Itook  of  Common  Pmyer  rhall  be  ogam  urged,  it  t> 
thonght  tbnC  tbe  Book  of  Artide«  mny  be  sob»crih«4 
nntn,  according  to  the  staloles  IS  Ellx.,  that  \t,  unto  tach 
of  them  only  t*  contain  tbe  ram  of  ClirlflUu  bilh  and 
doctrine  of  ttieNicrameiile.  But,  for  many  weighty  canvc^ 
neither  the  rei-t  of  the  Articles  In  ibst  bunk  nur  the  Boitk 
of  Common  Prayer  may  be  allowed ;  no,  tbough  a  man 
sbonld  be  deprived  of  his  minlsti-T  for  It. 

"Cimetming  Churchteanleru.—il  seemeth  that  chnrefa- 
wardens  nnd  collectors  for  tbe  poor  might  be  thus  tortied 
Into  elders  nnd  dcncous, 

"When  they  nre  to  he  cho#en,  let  Ihe  Cburcfa  ban 
warning  flneen  dnys  before  of  the  time  of  electluDe,  aod 
of  the  ordiiianceM  of  the  realm  ;  bnt  erpecially  of  Ctirlrt't 
ordinance  lonrhliis  appointing  of  wnichmea  and  over- 
t«eT8  In  his  Church,  who  nre  to  foresee  that  none  oflirwe 
or  scandal  do  arise  In  the  Clinrcb ;  and  if  any  00^  taa^ 
))en,  that  by  them  It  be  duly  abollohed. 

"0/  (MUdorafor  thr  Poor,  or  DtaeonK—^wA  tonchinc 
deacons  of  both  surtM — vts.,  men  and  women — Ibe  Ctaorra 
t>hall  be  nionfvhed  what  Is  required  by  the  apoetle ;  and 
Ihnt  they  are  not  In  cbuo»e  men  of  cnstom  aud  of  coana. 
or  ot  richw,  bnt  for  their  faith,  zeal,  and  f ntegrtlT :  and 
that  the  Chnrch  Is  to  prny,  In  the  meantime,  t>i  be  t>o  d^ 
reeled  that  they  make  choice  of  tbem  ihnt  be  meet. 

"Let  the  names  of  such  as  arecboten  be  published  tbe 
next  Lord's  dny.and  after  that  their  duties  to  Ibe  Chutrk. 
nod  Ihe  Charcn's  towards  them, shnll  lie  declared;  tbca 
let  tbem  lie  received  nnio  the  minlvlry  lo  vbtcb  they  m 
cboscn  with  the  eenemi  prnyers  of  the  whole  Chnreta. 

"0/  CfoMrL—The  brethren  arc  to  be  requested  to  or- 
dnin  n  dislrlbuilou  of  nil  chnrchei>,  according  to  these 
rules  In  thnt  behalf  that  arc  ret  down  in  tbe  SynodSol 
Discipline,  touching  classical,  provincial,  comltlal,  or  et 
cotiimeucements  nnd  asfemblie*  for  the  wbole  klngdoi 
"  The  Classes  are  to  be  required  lo  keep  acts  of  ■"— 


rahle  matters,  which  they  shall  see  delivered  to  the  emaV 
tial  nssembly,  that  from  thence  they  nay  be  broofhl  by 

the  iirovlttciui  assembly. 

"They  are  to  deal  enmeetly  with  patrons  to  pro^ot  flt 
men  whensoever  any  Chnrch  la  fallen  void  f  n  that  Clst^ts. 

"The  comftlal  assemblies  nre  to  be  admonished  ia 
make  collections  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ami  of  t>cfan)- 
nr^i,  but  especially  for  the  relief  of  sncb  ministers  bete  as 
are  put  ont  for  not  subscribing  to  ibe  articles  tendered 
by  ttie  bishops;  also  for  relief  of  Scottish  mintviers  and 
others,  and  for  other  proAiable  and  nccefsary  use*. 

"All  the  provincial  synods  mnst  cooUnnall*  sfuKband 
Torofee  In  dne  time  to  appoint  the  keeping  of  ihrlr  i>cxt 
provlnctnl  synods,  and  for  Ibe  sending  of  cho*en  perMin* 
with  certalu  InstmctixDs  unto  tbe  national  synod.  In  be 
bnldcn  whensoever  the  Parliament  for  Die  kfncdom  shall 
he  culled,  aud  nt  some  certain  time  e^ery  vear"  (Omait- 
otM  PoaHima  and  PuteteMnga  floesi,  p.4«:'N«al,  UM.  ^ 

A  Book  of  DiaripKns  waa  mpared  Ar  tbrir  dirc«- 
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sobseribed  by  upwards  or  fire  hundred  of  tbe  most  de- 
voted ininiBtera  in  England. 

The  High-Church  party  bow  took  a  bold  step  in  ad- 
vatice.  Dr.  Bancroft,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
at  Paul's  Cross,  Jan,  12,  1688,  maintained  tbe  divine 
ri<;ht  of  bishops,  thus  exposing  the  Puritans  to  the 
charge  of  heresy.  The  prooiulgation  of  «  doctrine  so 
novel  and  stalling  excited  tbe  utmost  commotion 
(hmughout  all  England.  Many  of  the  moderate  aup- 
porters  of  episeopacy  were  not  prepared  to  coincide  in 
the  extreme  view  which  Dr.  Bancroft  had  uken,  and 
the  friends  of  royal  supremacy  were  alarmed  lest  the 
propagation  of  such  opinions  might  lead  to  an  infringe- 
ment of  tbe  queen's  prerogative  as  head  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  ven  for 
ft  considerable  time  disposed  to  treat  the  whole  matter 
with  ridieuk,  and,  accordingly,  the  famous  Manin  Har- 
Prelate  tracts  were  issued  at  this  time,  characterized  by 
the  moat  pungent  wit  and  caustic  satire,  levelled  against 
the  bishops  and  their  supporters.  These  anonymous 
pamphlets  were  circulated  in  great  numbers  through- 
out the  country,  and  read  with  the  utmost  avidity  by 
«U  claases  of  tbe  people.  The  authors  of  these  clever 
tfaouifh  eoaise  productions  were  never  discovered,  and 
their  damaging  eKct  upon  the  High-Church  party  was 
only  arrested  by  the  seizure  of  the  printing-press  from 
which  they  had  been  thrown  off. 

But  the  evil  which  Bancroft  wrought  was  not  limit- 
ed to  the  extravagant  assertion  of  the  divine  right  of 
episcopacy;  he  persecuted  the  Puritans  with  such  re- 
lentlees  fbiy  that  in  one  year  three  hundred  ministers 
were  wlenoed,  exooromunicated,  imprisoned,  or  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  countr?'.  An  act  was  passed  for 
the  suppression  of  conventicles  on  pain  of  perpetual 
banishment.  In  short,  throughout  the  whole  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Puritans  were  assailed  with  the  most 
cniel  persecatton  in  almost  every  conceivable  form.  At 
length,  as  tbe  life  of  the  despoUe  queen  approached  its 
dose,  the  hopes  of  the  oppressed  and  down-tn>dden 
party  began  to  revive.  The  throne,  when  vacant,  was 
likely  to  be  filled  by  Jamea  VI  of  Scotland,  whose  edu- 
cation in  a  Presbyterian  country,  as  well  as  his  avowed 
preference  for  a  Presbyterian  Church,  was  likely  to 
predispose  him  to  favor  their  views. 

March  24, 1603,  queen  Elizabeth  died,  and  the  Scot- 
tish king  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  England.  The 
I^IritalM  lost  no  time  in  taking  steps  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  new  king  to  the  heavy  grievatiees  under 
which  they  had  long  labored.  As  James  was  travel- 
ling southwards  to  take  possession  of  the  English 
throne,  a  document,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Millenary  Petition,  was  put  into  his  hands,  in  the 
preamble  of  which  the  petitioners  declared— and  hence 
tbe  name— "That  they,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a 
lAovtand  ministers,  groaned  under  tbe  burden  of  human 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  cast  themselves  at  his  majes- 
ty's feet  for  relief."  This  petition  was  signed  by  seven 
hundred  and  tifiy  ministers,  which  was  probably  about 
one  half  of  the  Puritan  minisier?  in  England.  As  was 
to  have  been  expected,  tbe  prelatic  party  also  assailed 
the  royal  ear  with  plausible  sutements  of  their  Iligh- 
Cbureb  views.  Jamea  professed  to  have  a  peculiar 
skill  in  theological  debate,  and  by  way  of  appearing  to 
be  impartial,  Iw  arranged  a  public  discusrion  of  the  con- 
tented points  to  take  place  in  his  presence  on  an  ap- 
piiiuted  day.  This  is  well  known  as  the  llumpton 
Court  Con/ertnce,  which  ended  in  convincing  the  Puri- 
tans that  they  were  utterly  minlnken  in  looking  for 
pToteGtioo,notto  speak  of  favor,  fnim  the  new  roonarcli, 
who  bad  evidently  become  a  sudden  oonvert  to  Epis- 
copacy,  and  that,  t04^ of  the  strongest  and  most  High- 
Cburch  character. 

James  bod  no  soooer  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land then  he  began  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  be  stBl 
more  tyrannical  and  despotic  than  even  Elizabeth  her- 
^elf  had  been.  The  High  Commission,  which  bad  long 
been  an  engine  of  the  moatrcniel  nntreulon  against  the 
VIIt-86* 


Puritans,  was  continued;  snbscription  to  canons  and  ar- 
ticles was  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigor,  and  thoHC 
ministers  who  refused  to  subscribe  were  silenced  or  de- 
posed. Thus  insulted  and  oppressed,  both  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  dominant  party  in  tbe  Church,  the 
Puritans  felt  it  to  be  important  that  their  true  princi- 
ples should  he  thoroughly  understood  by  the  people^ 
With  this  view  a  treatise  was  published,  enUtted  JLng- 
Utk  PHnttmim,  which  aflbrded  a  full  and  impartial 
statement  of  their  peculiar  opinions. 

The  extent  to  which  James  was  disposed  to  push  the 
royal  prerogative  was  well  fitted  to  awaken  alarm  both 
in  the  Parliament  and  the  people.  Both  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  were  evidently  in  danger,  and  Parlia- 
ment prepared  to  interfere  and  to  demand  redress  of 
grievances  which  had  now  become  intolerable.  "  Bat 
the  king,"  says  Dr.  Hetherington, "  met  all  their  re- 
monstrances and  petitions  fur  redress  with  the  most 
lofty  assertions  of  his  royal  prerogative,  in  the  exercise 
of  which  he  held  himself  to  be  accountable  to  God  alone, 
affirming  it  to  be  sedition  in  a  subject  to  disputi  what 
a  king  might  do  in  tbe  hdght  of  his  poww.  The 
Pariiament  repeated  the  assertion  of  tbeir  own  rights 
accused  the  High  Commisrion  of  illegal  and  tyrannical 
conduct,  and  advocated  a  more  mild  and  merciful 
course  of  procedure  towanis  the  Puritans.  Offended 
with  the  awakening  spirit  of  freedom  thus  displayed, 
the  king,  by  the  advice  of  Bancroft,  dissolved  the  Par- 
liament, resolved  to  govern,  if  possible,  without  par- 
liaments in  future.  This  arbitrary  conduct  on  the 
part  of  James  aroused,  in  the  mind  of  England,  a  deep 
and  vigilant  jealousy  with  regard  to.  their  sovereign's 
intentions,  which  rested  not  UU,  in  the  reign  of  his 
son,  it  broke  forth  in  its  strength  and  overthrew  the 
monarchy." 

Deprived  of  all  hope  of  redress,  numbers  of  the  Puri- 
tans tied  to  the  Continent,  and  some  of  them,  having 
there  become  imbued  with  tbe  principles  of  Indepen- 
dency, returned  to  introduce  that  S)-8tem  of  Church 
polity  into  England,  Thus  arose  a  Ixnly  of  Christians 
which  ere  long  assumed  a  prominent  piece  both  in  the 
religious  and  political  history  of  the  kingdom.  The 
king,  though  a  professed  religionist,  was  still  more  a 
politician ;  and  so  completely  was  the  former  cliaracter 
merged  in  the  latter  that  he  had  come  to  rank  all  as 
Puritans  who  dared  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative  or 
to  uphold  the  rights  and  liberties  of  tbe  people  as  es- 
tablished by  law  and  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
To  the  maintenance  of  despotism  in  the  Slate  he  added 
also  the  fostering  of  a  novel  theology  in  the  Church, 
avowing  his  hostility  to  the  Calvinisttc  views  in  which 
he  had  been  reared  in  Scotland,  and  bestowing  his  fa- 
vors upon  those  of  the  English  clergy  who  were  begin- 
ning to  teach  Anninian  sentimenta.  The  condition  of 
the  country,  both  in  a  political  and  religious  aspect,  was 
evcr^^'  day  becoming  mOre  agitated,  and  matters  were 
fast  ripening  for  a  great  national  convulsion,  when  the 
death  of  James,  in  1625,  and  the  accession  of  his  son 
Charles  I,  arrested  the  revolutionary  tendencies  for  a 
time.  Additional  cruelties,  however,  were  inflicted  upon 
the  Puritans  under  the  new  reign;  fresh  ceremonies  of 
a  thoroughly  Romish  character  were  introduced  by  Laud 
with  the  royal  sanction;  and,  in  consequence,  numbers 
who  refused  to  conform  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
other  countries. 

A  few  years  before  the  new  reign  had  commenced, 
a  body  of  Puritans,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  perse- 
cution to  which  they  were  exposed,  had  embarked  as 
exiles,  seeking  a  new  home  on  the  west«m  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  uid  had  fanned  a  aettlement  in  New  Eng- 
land, destined  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire. 
This  colony  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  (q.  v.)  received  vast 
accessions  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
Land.  An  association  for  promoting  emigration  to  New 
England  was  formed  nn  a  targe  scale.  Men  of  rank  and 
influence  and  ejected  Puritan  ministen  of  high  stand- 
ing encoumgnl  the  ichem4i||||^9[j^i^@@^P^ 
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tfae  govemment  wu  applied  for.  The  king  wu  not 
oppo«ed  to  the  deMgo,  and  a  patent  was  obuined  for 
the  government  and  company  of  Haaaacbusetts  Bay. 
Ernqpsnta  to  the  nnmber  of  200  aet  aail,  and,  landing 
at  Salem  in  1629,  «Mabliahed  a  new  ccdony  there. 
Next  year  IflOO  left  the  ahorea  of  England,  induding 
many  both  of  wealth  and  education.  The  deaire  for 
emigration  on  the  part  of  the  opprened  Puritans  con- 
tinued to  gather  strength,  and  year  after  year  large 
numbera  of  them  proceeded  to  New  England.  Neal  al- 
leges that  bad  not  the  civil  power  interfered  to  check 
the  rage  for  emigration,  in  a  few  years  one-fourth  part 
of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  taken 
to  America.  But  the  govemment  became  alarmed,  and 
a  proclamation  was  issued  "  to  restrain  the  disorderly 
transporting  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  because  of  the 
many  idle  and  refractory  humors,  whose  only  or  prin- 
cipal end  is  to  live  beyond  the  reach  of  authority," 
Next  day  an  order  appeared  to  ''stay  eight  ships  now 
in  the  river  of  Thwnea  prepared  to  go  Ibr  New  England,*' 
■nd  the  paaaengen,  among  whom  waa  Oliver  Crom- 
well, were  obliged  to  disembark.  Notwithstanding  the 
cheek  thus  given  to  emigration,  it  is  calculated  that 
during  twelve  years  the  emigranta  amounted  to  no  less 
than  21,000  persons. 

The  tyrannical  conduct  of  Charles  and  hia  minions, 
both  in  the  government  and  the  Church,  toon  precipi- 
tated the  conntry  into  all  the  borrora  of  a  civil  war, 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  king  by  the  axe  of 
the  executioner,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth mider  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  By 
the  act  of  Sept.  10,  1642,  it  was  declared  that  prel- 
acy ahould  be  abolished  in  England  from  and  after 
Nov.  6,  1643,  and  it  waa  reaolved  to  summon  togeth- 
er an  aaaembly  of  divines  in  order  to  complete  the 
necesaaty  reformation.  In  the  meantime,  varioua  en- 
actments were  pamed  for  the  auppreaaion  of  some  of 
the  most  crj'ing  evils,  and  for  affording  some  support 
to  those  Puritan  ministers  who  had  been  ejected  in 
former  times  fur  nonconformity,  or  bad  recently  Buffer- 
ed from  the  ravages  of  the  king's  army.  It  was  a  re- 
ligious age  i  and  though  the  ftople  had  trampled  the 
crown  beneath  their  feet,  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
depreciate  the  ufilce  of  the  clergy.  During  the  heat 
of  the  war  the  Puritans,  who  almost  to  a  man  sided 
with  the  Parliament,  preached  to  large  congregations; 
and,  in  all  the  great  towns  at  least,  they  had  the  im- 
plicit ear  of  the  people.  Episcopacy  being  at  an  end, 
they  acted,  for  a  while,  according  lo  the  dictates  of 
eonscienee  or  mere  taste;  the  surplice  was  generally 
laid  aside;  and  extempore  prayer  was  used  in  the  par- 
ish churches  even  before  the  ordinance  of  Parliament 
appeared,  in  1645,  forbidding  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  old  Puritanism,  however,  was  now  pass- 
ing away.  A  generation  had  arisen  in  whose  eyes  the 
principles  of  Cartwright  were  crude  and  imperfect. 
They  no  longer  contended  against  the  forms  and  vest- 
ments, but  against  the  constitution  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England,  t^lacy,  1^  which  we  understand  the  epis- 
copacy titled  and  associated  with  civil  authority,  was 
detested ;  all  forms  of  prayer  were  decried ;  and  episco- 
pacy, even  in  its  mildest  forms,  was  thought  unscriptu- 
ral.  Thus  Puritanism,  properly  so  called,  became  ex- 
tinct because  the  grounds  of  the  old  contention  no  long- 
er existed.  The  later  Puritans  appeared  and  immedi- 
ately fell  into  two  great  parties,  PieBbyterianB(<i.  v.)  and 
Independents  (q.  v.).  For  nine  months  after  the  passing 
of  the  act  fur  ihe  abolition  of  prelacy  there  was  no  fixed 
ami  legalized  form  of  Church  government  in  England 
at  all.  Even  Cliarlcs  had  consented  to  the  removal  of 
the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords;  and  though  he 
had  not  sanctioned  the  abolition  of  the  hierarchy,  yet 
a  large  party  regariled  the  measure  as  called  for  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  country.  In  this  state  of  matters 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  waa  convened, 
consisting  largely  of  Puritan  preachers  who  had  gradn- 
■1^  become  attached  to  Prahyt^aniBm,  The  Inde- 


pendent or  Congregational  party  in  the  AtaemUy,  how- 
ever, though  few  in  point  of  number,  yet  bad  aofficient 
influence  to  prevent  presbytery  from  being  eatabUabed 
m  EngUnd.  Throngbont  the  days  of  the  Cooudod- 
wealth  Puritanism  existed  in  the  form  chi^y  of  Inde- 
pendency. On  Dec  25, 1655,  CromweU  iaaued  a  proc- 
lamation that  thenceforth  no  minister  of  the  Cborch 
of  England  should  dare  to  preach,  administer  the  smt- 
ramenta,  or  teach  schools,  on  pain  of  imprisomueot  or 
exile.  After  the  Restwation  ot  Charles  il,  in  1 662.  the 
name  of  Puritan  was  changed  into  that  oT  Aoaens- 
foTvmf,  which  comprehended  all  who  refused  to  ob- 
serve the  rites  and  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  at  the 
Church  of  England  in  obedience  to  the  Act  of  Unifocwi- 
ity.  By  this  act  nearly  2000  ministers  of  the  Cbincfa 
of  England  were  ejected  from  their  cbai|^  and  thnrwn 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Nonconformists  (q.  v.). 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  in  ooncluaitm,  th«  doc- 
trinal  Puritans.  These  formed,  in  fact,  the  roodeiaie 
Church  party  during  the  reign  of  Chariea  L  Th«r 
leaders  were  bishops  Dave  nan  t.  Hall,  WilHama,  and 
Carleton.  The  title  of  doctrinal  Puritans  was  fastened 
upon  them  by  the  Laudian  party.  They  beld  and 
taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  in  oppoKtkw 
to  the  sacramental  system  which  Laud  had  recenUr 
introduced.  They  entertained  no  scruples  as  to  thie 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which 
they  willingly  conformed.  But  tbey  rejected  with  in- 
dignatiw  Uie  innovations  of  the  Laudian  party,  who, 
in  return,  branded  them  with  the  name  of  Puritans. 
It  waa  an  entirely  new  application  of  tbe  word,  and 
one  against  which  they  did  not  fail  lo  protest.  It 
seema  to  hare  been  tirst  used  about  V6ia  by  Inabap 
Montague  in  a  controversy  with  Carleton,  and  tbe  lat- 
ter exclaims,  "This  ia  the  fitM  time  that  I  ever  heard 
of  a  Puritan  doctrine  in  pmnta  dogmaUeaL  and  I  have 
lived  longer  in  the  Church  than  be  hath  done.  I 
thought  that  Puritans  were  only  such  as  were  faduxa 
against  the  bishops,  in  tfae  point  of  pretended  disci- 
pline ;  and  so  I  am  sure  it  hath  been  understood  ia  oui 
Church."  The  controversies  which  have  ever  sinoe  tix- 
isted  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  England  now 
for  the  fint  time  appeared.  Tbe  ooiutmetioQ  of  the 
baptismal  offices  became  a  subject  of  oootentian,  sad 
the  whole  question  of  baptismal  and  sacramental  grace. 
Tbe  doctrinal  Puritans  adhered  to  the  andenc  forms  of 
worship,  and  for  doing  so  were  severely  harassed.  The 
Laudian  party  maintained  "  that  whatever  rit«s  w«n 
practiced  in  the  Church  of  Home,  and  not  <'  i  [inmlj 
abolished  at  the  Refurmation,  nor  diadaimed  by  any 
doctrine,  law,  or  canon,  were  conustent  with  tbe  Chorch 
of  England."  Under  this  general  maxim  they  intro- 
duced a  multitude  of  ceremonies — such, for  instanccas 
bowing  to  the  east  and  placing  candles  on  the  altar, 
now  gorgeously  decorated  once  more — which  had  kag 
been  dismissed  as  badges  of  poper>'.  Thus  in  a  shon 
time  a  difference  was  apparent  between  the  two  par- 
ties both  in  doctrinal  teaching  and  in  viable  fuf&u. 
To  complete  the  quarrel,  tbe  Laudians  were  of  the  Ar- 
minian  school,  while  the  doctrinal  Puritans  were  mod- 
erate Calvinists.  For  twenty  years  the  doctrinal  Pu- 
ritans were  subjected  to  all  manner  of  annoyance;  bui 
tbey  remained  steadfast  in  their  attachment  to  ibc 
Church,  and  when  the  storm  burst  upon  il  they  wejv 
exposed  to  all  its  fury.  They  took  no  share  ia  Laud's 
convocation  of  1640,  and  greatly  disapproved  of  its  ar- 
bitrary measures.  But  the  popular  rage  made  no  di>- 
Unctions,  and  the  Church  Puritans  suffered  Ju»l  as 
much  as  their  old  opponents  of  the  high  prelatic  party. 
The  Church  itself  was  overthrown;  and  in  the  dark- 
ness and  confusion  that  ensued  they  disappear  from 
Hght  during  the  civil  war. 

Tbe  literature  of  the  Puritans,  as  a  religious  pany, 
consists  chiefly  of  eontiovenial  and  practical  theok^, 
and  in  both  its  ability  is  confessed  by  frieiKl  and  fix. 
As  Whitgift  and  his  disciple  Hooker  exhausted  the  ar- 
gument  in  fitvor  ^  Chureb, 
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at  ditl  Cutwrigfat  ind  Tnven  Uut  ID  bdialf  (tf  Fnibr- 
(erian  diwipUii&  Tbe  BtiideDt,  after  >  wi<k  aeuch 
tnwng  tbe  oombaUnta  of  later  times,  Onda,  to  bis  sar- 
prise,  how  iDugnificant  are  all  tbeir  aidditiona  to  a  con- 
Uormy  opened,  and,  as  far  as  leaning  and  argument 
can  go,  finally  closed,  by  the  earlieat  champions  on  either 
dde.  Of  the  practical  divinity  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  a 
Urge  proportion  was  coQtribut«d  by  tbe  Puritans.  Tbe 
party  embcwed  own  at  high  imnk  and  goMil  edues- 
Uon  as  well  as  men  of  thcfdogicd  learning ;  and  tbe  lit- 
eriture  uf  tbe  age  bean  tnaoy  tokens  of  their  inSuence. 
Kwe  descend  to  the  next  age,  tbe  nutes  of  the  great- 
est men  of  tbe  reigns  of  James,  Charles  I,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth present  tbemselres  as  in  a  greater  or  leas 
degree  connected  with  the  Puriuns.  Selden,  White- 
lock,  Hilton,  with  tbeir  pens;  Kudyard,  Hampden, 
Tane,in  Parliament;  Owen,  Marshall,  Cabuny,  Baxter, 
and  a  host  of  others,  in  tbe  pulpit ;  CromweU,  Essex, 
sod  Furfax,  in  the  field — all  ranged  themselves  under 
the  Puriun  cause.  Never  was  a  party  more  distin- 
gnisbed  in  its  advocates ;  never  was  a  cause  lost  amid 
more  hopeful  prospects,  or  when  to  human  eyes  its  tri- 
maph  was  more  secure.  In  1650  it  was  at  the  summit 
of  its  pride  and  power,  with  the  Chtueh  of  England  at 
its  feet.  Ten  yean  afterwards  its  inBiienee  had  passed 
away;  and,  in  the  persona  of  the  Preabyterians  who 
cfossed  over  to  propitiate  tbe  young  king  at  Breda,  it 
was  submissively  pleading  for  its  life.  See  Zurich  L^- 
teri;  Strype,  I^e  of  CranmeTi  Paull,  Lift  of  Whit- 
f^ft;  Brook,  Mmoir  of  THomiu  Carhori^;  Hall, 
Hard  Mtamn  and  SluMag  i^tio  CMim  Tree}  White- 
bek,  JUmoriala;  Spneka  im  lkt»  Great  mi  Happy 
ParliaataU,  1646;  Htttorg  of  the  WatminsUr  Auem- 
CtarendoD,  ffitbny  of  the  Great  Hebeliion;  Neal, 
Hilton/  of  the  Pttritant ;  Heylin,  Hietorj/  of  the  Refar- 
wtalion,  and  Life  of  Laud;  Gardiner,  Hittory  of  the 
EnffHsk  ttevoUttiom  (republished  in  the  excellent  series 
of  history  manuals  by  Scribner  A  Co.,  New  York); 
Handen,  DicHoiiarg  ofSteti  and  Hereiiet ;  and  tbe  ex- 
baojtive  articles  in  (fardner,  DiOiomrff  of  Fatlkt,  and 
Blant,  DieHoHory  of  lliMtorieat  neelo^,  both  of  whkb 
we  have  freely  used. 

Parity,  tbe  freedom  of  anything  from  foreign  ad- 
mixture ;  but  more  particularly  it  signifies  tbe  temper 
directly  oppoatte  to  criminal  sensualities,  or  the  ascen- 
dency of  irregular  paaaioni^   See  CHAsrirr. 

Purity  impUes — I.  A  fixed,  halMtual  abhocieDca  of 
all  fbdndden  indulgences  of  the  flesh.  3.  All  past  im- 
purities, either  of  beart  or  life,  will  be  reflected  on  with 
ihsme  and  sorrow.  3.  The  heart  will  be  freed,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  impure  and  irregular  desires.  4. 
It  will  discover  itself  by  a  cautious  fear  of  tbe  least  de- 
gree of  impurity.  &  It  implies  a  careful  and  habitual 
guard  against  eveiytbing  which  tenda  to  pollute  tbe 
mind.  In  the  relaUons  ^  the  sexes  purity  was  strictly 
guarded  in  tbe  earty  Church,  It  needed  to  be  so,  for 
beathenism  around  it  was  one  mass  of  defilement,  as  the 
Qnt  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  satires 
of  Juvenal,  tbe  poems  of  Catullus,  Pctronius  Arbiter, 
Johsnoea  Secuodus,  etc,  abundantly  show.  Women 
were,  therefore,  forbidden  to  wash  in  the  same  bath 
with  men.  If  a  clergyman  bathed  with  women,  he 
was  to  be  deposed,  and  a  layman  so  guilty  was  to  be 
aesmmuDicated.  A  man,  by  one  ot  tbe  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian,  might  divorce  bis  wife  if  she  had  been  found 
batUng  with  men.  Certain  kinds  of  dancing  and 
songs  were  also  strictly  forbidden,  espMially  at  mai^ 
riage  feasts,  for  they  were  the  remains  of  old  pagan 
obscenities.  Women,  also,  were  not  alkiwed  to  keep 
vigils  io  churches  under  pntenee  of  devotion,  because 
the  pnctice  led  to  secret  wickedness,  as  tbe  council  of 
Elvin  iadmatciL  Lascivious  books  were  condemned, 
and  these  at  the  period  must  have  been  common. 
!ttage-plays  were  no  less  put  under  ban.  Cyprian  says, 
"Adultery-  was  learned  by  seeing  it  acted."  To  know 
what  this  means,  the  reader  has  only  to  be  referred  to 
ihaSn^hcoiHdtaortbenignorCliariealL  The 


heath«n  ddUes  in  those  primitive  timei  wen  brooght 
upon  the  stage— the  wanton  Venus  and  tbe  rake  Ju|^ 
ter — and  men,  as  Cyprian  says  again, "  imitate  the  gods 
whom  they  worship."  The  impurities  of  the  stage 
were  virtually  tbe  "pomps  of  Satan,"  which  Christians 
renounced  at  baptism.  For  similar  reasons  intemper- 
ance was  reprobated.  "  Drunkenneas  and  Ium,"  said 
TcrtulUan, "are  two  devils  combiuing."  Chan^ng  of 
their  respeetiva  dieaaea  on  the  part  of  the  sexes  was 
also  condemned.  If  any  woman,"  said  the  counal  of 
Gangra, "  on  pretence  of  Uving  a  religious  life,  take  the 
apparel  of  men,  let  her  be  anathema."  Similar  enact- 
ments may  be  found  in  more  recent  timea.  "  Tbe  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  their  act, 
July  19, 1649,  Anditq;  tiiat  scandal  and  abuse  uose  from 
promiscuous  dancing,  do  thersfiKe  diaeba^  tbe  same ; 
the  censure  is  refeind  to  tin  aemal  presbyteries."  By 
the  Church  discipline  of  Fraiiee,  e.  iriv,  art  27,  *■  thoae 
who  make  account  to  dance,  or  are  present  at  dancing, 
after  having  been  several  times  admonished,  shall  be 
exGommnnicated  upon  tbeir  growing  obstinate  and  re- 
bellious, and  all  Church  Judicatures  are  to  see  this  act 
put  to  executimi."  By  art  26,  "all  peraons  who  wear 
habiu  to  bBTc  open  marks  of  dlssolutemss,  duune,  and 
too  mneh  newness,  as  painring,  naked  breasts,  and  tbe 
like,  the  conristory  shall  use  all  possible  means  to  sup- 
presa  such  badges  of  immodesty  by  censures.  All  ob> 
scene  pictures,  which  are  apt  to  dispose  and  incite  to 
unclean  thoughts  and  desires,  are  declared  to  be  most 
improper  fumimre  for  the  bouses  of  Christians,  and 
therefore  the  usets  of  them  may  fall  under  Church 
censure,  if  they  be  not  removed."  See  Taylor,  Holg 
Living ;  Evans,  SermofU  on  the  Chriitian  Temper,  ser. 
23;  and  Watte,  Sertaom,  ser.  27 ;  Metk.  Qu.  Sev.  April, 
1873,  art.  iL  — Buck,  TheoL  JDiet.  s.  v.;  Eadie,  Ecdet. 
Diet.  B.  V. 

PiirkliiwT,  UiCAH  Gilbert,  a  minister  of  the 
Hethodiat  Episcopal  Church,  was  oom  in  Washitigtou 
township,  Clermont  County,  O.,  Oct.  15, 1813.  In  his 
niiteteentb  year  be  was  convened  at  a  camp -meet- 
ing, and  united  with  the  Church.  In  1334  be  waa  li- 
censed to  iHeaeb,  and  in  the  fbUowing  year  joined  iSie 
travelling  connection  in  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  waa 
appointea  to  Monroe  Circuit,  in  Michigan  Territory. 
During  the  year  he  rode  about  2000  miles,  preached 
nearly  200  tiroes,  obtained  many  seals  to  his  ministri', 
and  for  bis  living  received  the  modest  sum  of  947  37^. 
His  next  appointment  was  to  Spring  Arbor  Circuit. 
His  next  ehaige  waa  as  assistant  on  Georgetown  Cir- 
cuit, O.  Next  he  preached  on  tbe  West  Charge,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  then  removed  to  Batavia  Circuit,  where  he 
labored  two  years.  His  subsequent  appointments  were : 
1841,  Fulton,  Uuyandotte,  W.  Va.;  Frankfort,  West 
Union,  Highland,  New  Lexington,  West  White  Oak, 
New  Richmond,  Gosben,  Claiksville,  Uigbbmd,  Lynch* 
burgh,  New  Market,  Union,  Miamisburgb  and  tierman- 
town.  New  FMria,  Highland,  and  Sinking  Springs.  At 
the  conference  of  1669  he  took  a  supernumerary  relaiiim, 
and  he  died  April  29, 1875.  See  Minvtti  of  Coaferencet, 
1875,  p.  114. 

Pnimaiin,  Johakn  G.,  a  German  tbeok^n  and 
educator,  was  bom  Jan.  1, 1733,  at  Kijnigsbc^.  After 
having  completed  his  studies,  in  1760  be  was  appointed 
co-rector  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  in  177U  rector 
of  the  gymnasium,  and  there  be  died,  Dec  11,  1813, 
He  wrote,  Archaoioijies  Georgica  Spec  dt  Re  Sattiea 
Velerum  Httraonm  (FmnkC-on- tbe -Main,  1786-87) : 
—GatAidtU  du  Glaubau  an  eiaen  Oott  (Had.  1795-96, 
2  i>U.)i  —  Fata  Doctrina  de  Immortalilate  Aniotorum 
(ibid.  1798-1302,  6  pts.)  -.—/fe  PiuchaU  Ckriat.  ex  An- 
liqtiUate  (ibid.  1799); — Sarratio  de  Synodo  Eccletiast. 
anno  794,  a  Carolo  M.  F ranoofurli  ad  ifcmum  habita 
(ibid.  1794,  2  pts.).  Sec  Winer,  Handbueh  der  thtolog. 
LUeratur,  p.  717  and  Index;  Ftint,  BiltL  Judaka,  iii, 

124.  (a  P.) 

Panier,  Josn  Hu.T(»4:]%nidel49NtfiN&®9l^i( 
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E^MKOpal  Cbnicb,  wu  bom  in  Ceeil  County,  IbL,  Uwcb 
81, 1833.  He  wu  converted  at  Elkton,  HtL,  in  1864, 
■ad  wu  for  tome  time  engaged  in  biuinen  at  Oxford, 
PL  Id  188S  he  felt  eallad  to  pieach,  and  waa  made 
MMttant  pastor  on  Lewiatowo  CHicait.  la  the  fidkm- 
Ing  year  he  jcnned  the  Philadelphia  Conferenee,  and 
was  made  junior  preacher  un  laurel  Circuit,  Del,  in 
1(jfi9,  and  on  Church  Creek  Circuit,  Md.,  in  1860.  In 
1861  and  1862  be  was  in  charge  on  Ariea  Circuit,  Md. 
In  1868  and  1864  be  was  in  charf^e  on  Sbarptown  Cir^ 
niit,  Md.^  and  in  1865  was  appointed  jnniw  pieacber 
on  I'rinceBS  Anne  C^uit,  MO.,  and  at  tbe  aame  time 
attended  tbe  Biblical  Institute,  Concord,  K.  H.  In 

1866  he  was  in  cbai^  ot  Atlantic  Circuit,  Va.,  and  in 

1867  he  preached  in  Accomac  Circuit  for  a  short  time, 
whence  he  was  removed  by  the  presiding  elder  and  ap> 
pointed  in  charge  of  Princess  Anne  Circuit,  Md,  There 
he  closed  his  labor  and  bis  life  in  Septembar,  1867.  See 
MtKUtn  ofCmftrtnceM,  1867. 

Purple  d^K'^X,  argaman,  from  the  Sanscrit  r&ga, 
rtd;  see  <Je«eii.  Thei.  s.  v.;  Chald.  argevdn, 
from  the  same  root,  in  2  Chroo.  ti,  7 ;  DaD.V,  7, 16,  29 ; 
3ept,  and  Greek  TesL  iropfvpa  ;  Vulg.  purpura)  oc- 
curs in  Exod.  xxv,  4;  xxvi.  1,  81,  86;  xxvii,  16; 
xxviii,  5,  6,  8,  15,  83;  xxxv,  6,  23,  25,  85;  xxxri,  8, 
86,  87 1  xxx\iii,  18,  23 ;  xxxix.  1,  2,  8,  A,  8,  »,  29; 
Numb,  iv,  13;  Ju<lg.  viii,  26;  2  Chroo.  u,  14;  iti,  14; 
Esth,  i,6;  viil,  15;  Pruv,  xxxt,22;  Cant  iii,  10;  vii, 
5:  Jer.  x,  9;  Ezek.  xxvii,7,  16,  Ecdua.  xlv,  10;  Bar. 
vi,  12,  72;  1  Mace,  iv,  23;  Tiii,  14,  x,  20,  62  ;  2  Mace 
iv,  36;  Mark  xv,  17,  20;  Luke  xvi,  19,  John  xix,  2, 
6;  Acta  xvi,  14;  Kev.  xvii,  4;  xviii,  12,  16.  In 
many  of  theae  paaaages  the  word  ttanslated  **  purple" 
means  "  purple  doth,'*  or  tome  other  material  dyed 
puTfrie,  as  wixd,  thread,  etc.;  but  no  reference  occurs 
to  the  meant  by  which  tbe  dye  was  obtained,  except 
in  1  Mace  iv,  where  we  have  irop^vfM  daXaaoia, 
"  purple  of  the  tea"  (comp,  Diod,  Sic  iii,  68 ;  Joecphus, 
War,  V,  5,  4).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  obtained,  tike  the  far-famed  Tynan  purple, 
fnwn  the  juice  of  ceruin  specie*  of  ahell-fish.  Differ- 
ent accounta  are  given  by  the  ancienta  leapecting  the 
date  and  origin  of  thia  invention.  Some  place  it  in 
the  reign  of  Phoenix,  second  king  of  Tyre,  KC  fiOO; 
others  at  the  time  that  Minos  I  reigned  in  Crete, 
B.C.  1439,  and  consequently  before  tbe  Exodus  (Sut- 
das,  s.  V.  'HpoKXiji;  n,  73).  But  tbe  person  to  whom 
the  majority  aacrihe  it  is  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  whose 
dog,  it  is  aaid,  instigated  by  hunger,  broke  a  certain 
kind  of  ahell-Bth  on  the  coast  of  Ty^^  ""^  mouth 
becoming  stuiied  of  a  beautiful  color,  bis  master  waa 
induced  to  try  ita  properties  on  woo),  and  gave  his 
firat  specimens  to  the  Icing  of  Tyre,  who  admired  the 
color  so  much  that  he  restricted  the  use  of  it  by  law 
to  tbe  royal  frarments  (Pollux,  Onom.  i,  4;  Achilles 
Tatius,  IM  Cliloph.;  PahephaU  in  Chron.  PaicMal.  p. 
48).  It  ia  remarkable  that  though  the  Israelites,  as 
caily  at  the  first  construction  o(  th«  tabernacle  in  the 
witdemcM,  appear  to  have  had  purple  stuff  in  profii- 
sion  (Exod.  xxv,  1-4),  which  they  had  most  likely 
Itroiight  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  yet  no  instance  oc- 
curs in  the  pictorial  language  of  the  Egyptian^  nor 
in  Wilkinson's  Anntnt  Alanitfri  and  Castrmu,  of  the 
actual  process  of  dyeing  either  linen  or  woollen,  al- 
though dyea  timUu  to  tbe  Tyriwi  were  found  among 
them.  These  facU  agree,  at  least,  with  the  aocounu 
which  ascribe  the  invention  to  the  earliest  of  these 
two  periods,  and  the  pre-eminent  trade  in  it  to  the 
Tyrians,  The  Greeks  attributed  its  first  introduction 
among  themselves  to  the  Pheenicians  (Eurip.  Phcm. 
1497).  Their  word  ^oivil,  Phemix,  means  both  Pka- 
niciiin  and  purple.  The  word  wop^ipa  is,  according 
to  Martinius,  of  Tyrian  origin.  Though  purple  dyea 
wen  by  no  meant  confined  to  the  Ptmnlciant  (comp. 
Eaek.  xxvil,  7,  "  purple  from  the  islea  of  Elisba,"  sop- 
poeed  to  mean  Wok,  "  and  from  Syria,"  ver.  16),  yet 


violet  pnrplea  and  scarlet  were  nowhere  dyed  ao  weO 
as  at  Tyre,  whose  shores  abounded  with  tbe  beat  kind 
of  pnipiiea  (Pliny,  UUt.  Nat.  ix,  60.  p.  524,  ed.  Harduia^ 
and  which  waa  aopplied  with  the  best  irool  by  the 
nd{^boring  iMMuada.  The  dye  called  purple  1^  tbt 
ancienta,  and  ita  various  thadea,  were  obtained  tnm 
many  kinds  of  thell-fisb,  all  of  which  are,  bovev«t, 
ranged  by  Pliny  under  two  clasaea :  <me  called  **  tiocc^ 
num,"  because  shaped  like  a  bom,  found,  be  aays,  in 
clilb  and  locka,  and  yielding  a  sullen  blue  dye,  wbick 
he  compaiei  to  the  color  of  the  angry  raging  aea  in  a 
tempest ;  the  other  called  "  purpura,"  or  "  pela^^"  the 
{»Dper  purple  shell,  uken  by  fishing  in  the  aea.  aad 
yielding  the  deep-red  color  which  he  compares  to  the 
rich,  fresh,  and  bright  color  of  deep-red  purple  roaea  and 
to  coagulated  blood,  and  which  waa  chiefly  valued  {Aid. 
c.61,62).  The  latter  is  the  Jfvrvz/rwKw'/vj  of  Liimns 
and  Lamarck  (tee  SgM.  NaL  p.  1215,  and  A  nimattr  tmm 
Vtrlibm  [FWii,  1823],  vu,  170).  Both  aorta  veie 
Buppoaed  10  be  aa  many  yeara  uM  «a  they  had  >!»■ 
rals  pound.  Mlchaelit  thinks  that  SolniDoa  alliwlw  to 
their  shape  when  he  >a>-a  (CTant  vii,  b\  "The  hair  of 
thine  head  is  like  purple,"  meaning  that  the  trawa 
(SepU  wXoMOf  ai^Xqc,  Vulg.  coma  capitu)  were  tied 
up  in  a  spiral  or  pyramidal  form  on  tbe  top.  Otbeo 
say  that  the  word  **  purple"  is  here  used  like  the  Latin 
'purjHtreut,  for  beautiful,  etc,  and  inatancc  the  **  pai>> 
pure)  oloret,"  "  beautiful  twans"  of  Horace  (Oarim,  iv,  1, 
10),  and  the  "purpureus  capillus"  of  Virpil  (Orvry.  1, 
406);  but  these  phraaes  are  not  parallel.  Tbe  juice  of 
the  whole  sbeU-fith  was  not  used,  but  only  a  little  thia 
liquor  called  the  flower,  contained  in  a  white  vein  w 
vessel  in  the  neck.  The  larger  porfdca  were  broken  at 
the  top  to  get  at  this  vein  withoot  injuring  it,  bnt  the 
smaller  were  pressed  In  milla  (Aristot.  7/uf.  ^k.  r,  18, 
76 ;  Pliny,  HUL  Nat,  ix,  60).  The  Mnm  trmmndmt 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  tbe  spedca  uaed  by  tbe 
ancient  Tyrians  by  Wilde,  who  found  a  concrete  maa 
of  tbe  shells  in  tome  of  the  ancient  dye-pota  eunk  in 
the  rocks  of  Tyre  (A'arratfw  [Dublin.  1840],  ii,  488). 
It  u  of  common  occurrence  now  on  tbe  aaise  i  iitti 
(Kjtto,  Phynoal  Hutory  of  PaUttite,  p.  418),  ud 
thnughoat  the  whole  the  Medltemneui,  and  eveo 
of  tbe  Atlantic  la  the  Medilenanean,  the  eoantnea 
moat  celebrated  for  porplet  were  tbe  eborea  of  IVIo> 
ponnesus  and  Sicily,  and  in  the  Atlantic  the  coasta  id 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  France.  Horace  alludes  to  the 
African  (Carm.  ii,  16,  85).  There  is,  indeed,  an  eMca- 
tial  difference  in  the  color  obutned  from  the  parplea  of 
different  cnattt.  Thua  the  shells  from  the  Ailantie  aic 
said  to  give  the  darkest  juice;  those  of  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  coasts,  a  violet  or  purple ;  and  thoae  of  tha 
Phcenician,  a  crimson.  It  appears  from  the  experi* 
mentt  of  Reaumur  and  Duhamel  that  the  tinging 
juice  is  perfectly  white  while  in  tbe  vein ;  but  upoa 
being  laid  on  linen,  it  soon  appears  first  of  a  light, 
green  color,  and,  if  expoeed  to  the  air  and  sod,  toea 
after  changes  into  a  deep  green,  in  a  few  nunutca  into 
a  aea-grecD,  and  in  a  few  more  into  a  btuc ;  rhf  ct  it 
speedily  beeomee  of  a  purple  red,  and  in  an  boar  ibor 
<k  a  deep  purple  red,  which,  upon  being  washed  ia 
scalding  water  and  soap,  ripens  into  a  moat  bright  and 
beautiful  crimson,  which  is  permanent.  The  aoovnts 
applied  the  word  translated  "  purple"  not  to  ooe  ostor 
only,  but  to  the  whole  class  of  dyes  mannfacturcd  fteas 
the  juices  of  ihell-fish,  as  distinguisbed  from  the  vege- 
table dyes  (coZares  herhacei),  and  comprehending  dc* 
only  what  is  commonly  called  purple,  but  also  Ught  and 
dark  purple,  and  almost  every  shade  between.  Variooa 
methods  were  adopted  to  produce  theae  differait  c^wa. 
Thus,  a  sollen  blue  was  obtained  from  tbe  juice  of 
tbe  bnccinum  alone;  a  plain  red,  yet  also  deep  and 
brown,  from  the  pdagia;  a  dark  red  by  dippiiqt  the 
wool,  ete.,  filtt  in  the  juice  of  the  purpura,  atid  then  in 
that  of  the  bncdnum ;  a  vitdA  (whidi  wv  the . 
thyat  odor  so  mnefa  valoed  by  the  Romany  by  i 
:  iag  the  pioceia;  aMi  nwdwr,({BMV>«4rH9ed  and  ad> 
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mired  of  ill— tbe  tyriainetbyMiii— 19-  igiin  dipidng 
the  wnethyst  in  the  juice  of  the  pdtgia.  Thia  Pliny 
calls  dibapha  TffHa ;  so  named,  he  says,  becaose  "  bis 
tincto"  {JlitL  Nat,  ix,  89).  No  reference  to  this  proc- 
ess oocnrs  in  the  Seriptacea,  but  it  is  often  alluded  to  in 
Soman  aothon  Tbna*  Horace  (J^pod  xii,  21):  "  Ha- 
ricUMia  lyriis  iterata  rellere  luue"  (the  woob  with 
Tjrian  purple  double  dyed).  Other  vsrieties  of  color 
inaj  hare  been  produced  1^  the  use  of  rarious  species 
of  moUuaks,  and  of  thoee  from  different  coasts.  The 
Pbcenidans  also  understood  the  art  of  tbrowing  a  pe- 
culiar lustre  into  this  color  by  making  other  tints  play 
over  it,  and  producing  what  we  call  a  shot  color,  which 
■ecoM  to  have  been  wonderfidly  attnctire  (flinyi  ix, 
41>. 

Purple  waa  emplojred  in  rdigtooa  worriiip  both 
among  Jews  and  Genttle&  It  was  one  of  the  colors 
of  the  curtains  of  the  tabemiele  (Exod.  xxri,  I) ;  of 
the  veil  (ver.  81);  of  the  curtain  over  the  grand  en- 
trance (rer.  36) ;  of  the  ephod  of  the  high-priest  (xxriii, 
b,  6),  and  of  its  girdle  (ver.  8);  of  the  breastplate  (ver. 

15)  ;  of  the  hero  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  (rer.  88) ; 
(comp.  Ecclua.  zlv,  10);  of  idotfaa  fw  dtviDe  service 
(£xod.  xxxix,  1 ;  corap.  Numb,  iv,  13),  resumed  when 
the  Temple  was  built  (2  Chmn.  ii,  7, 14 ;  iii,  14).  The 
material  upon  which  the  Jews  used  purple  and  other 
brilliant  colnrB,  at  least  in  their  sacred  paraphernalia, 
aecms  to  hare  been  exdwively  woot,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  takes  colors  better  than  linen.  See  Tabbr- 
XACUC  Pliny  records  a  ismilar  use  of  it  among  the 
Booians:  "DUa  advoeatur  placamUs"  {Biaf.  Nat.  ix, 
60;  Cicoo,  EpitLadAtiimn^  \\,  9).  The  B^kmians 
arrayed  their  idols  in  it  (Jer.  x,  9;  Bar.  xit,  72).  It 
was  at  an  early  period  worn  by  kings  (Judg,  viii,  26). 
Homer  speaks  as  if  it  were  almost  peculiar  to  them  {IL 
vr,  144 ;  1  Hacc  viii,  14).  I'liny  says  it  was  worn  by 
Romnlos  and  the  succeeding  kings  of  Kome,  and  by 
tb*  ooMuls  and  flrst  nagiatnitea  onder  the  npoblic. 
Suetonius  relates  that  Julius  Casar  prohibited  its  nae 
\>j  Roman  aubjects,  except  on  certain  days ;  and  that 
Nen  forbade  it  altogether,  upon  pain  of  death.  The 
use  of  it  was  bestowed  by  kings  upon  favorites,  etc; 
JoeephuB  stys  by  Pharaoh  on  Joaeph  {Ant,  ii,  6,  7). 
It  was  ipven  by  Ahasuents  to  Mordecai  (Esth,  viii, 

16)  ;  to  Danid  b^  Belshsxxar  (Dan.  v,  7, 16, 29),  It 
was  the  dreas  of  an  ethnareh  or  prince,  and  as  such 
given  by  Alexander  to  Jonathan  (1  Mace  x,  20, 62,  64, 
66;  comp.  2  Uacc  iv,  S8),  In  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Proverbs  it  is  represented  as  the  dress  of  a  matron 
(ver.  22).  It  was  at  one  time  worn  by  Uoroan  ladies 
and  rich  men  (Livy,  xxxiv,7,  and  Valerius  Max.  ii,  1), 
See  also  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (Luke 
xvi,  19).  In  Esth.  i,  6,  it  appears  as  part  of  the  royal 
famituie  of  Ahasuenis;  maA  in  CauL  iii,  10,  as  the 
covering  6r  the  royal  chariot ;  and  Pliny  refers  to  its 
general  use,  not  only  for  clothra,  but  carpets,  cushions, 
etc.  (ix,  89).  The  robe  iu  which  the  Prtetorian  guard  ar- 
rayed the  Saviour,  called  T(Kufitx  roKKivq  by  Matthew 
(xxvii,  26),  and  rop^vpa  by  Mark  (xv,  17,  20),  and 
iftartov  wopfvpovv  by  John  (xix,  2),  and  which  ajv 
pean  to  have  been  the  cast-off  so^m  <>f  one  of  their 
ollioer*,  was  no  doubt  scariet — that  is,  proper  crimson, 
as  will  hereafter  appear — of  a  deeper  hue  and  finer 
texture  than  the  sagum  or  chUmys  of  the  common 
•oldier,  but  inferior  in  both  respects  to  that  of  the 
emperor,  which  waf  alsp  of  this  color  in  the  time  of 
war,  though  puiple  during  peace.  The  ailjcctives  uset) 
by  the  evai^diale  Bn,  however,  often  iiiierehanged. 
Thua  a  vest,  which  Horace  (Sat.  ii,  6, 102)  calls  "  rubro 
oocoo  tincta,"  in  I,  106  he  styles  "  purpurea."  Brau- 
nius  shows  that  the  Romans  gave  this  name  to  any 
color  that  had  a  mixtnte  of  red  (De  Vettitn  Sacerdo- 
tum  [Lngd.  Bat.  1680],  i,  14).  Ovid  applies  the  term 
"purpureus"  to  the  cheeks  and  lips  (Amor,  i,  8).  In 
Acts  X,  14,  reference  is  found  to  Lydia,  of  the  city  of 
Tbyatirs,  a  seller  of  purple  cloth.  The  manufacture 
■eenu  to  have  decayed  with  ila  native  uty.  A«Dt- 


ony  of  Jews  wUch  was  eataUisbed  at  Thebes  in  Gneee 

in  the  13th  century  carried  on  an  exieuMve  manubo- 
tory  for  dyeing  purple.  It  ultimately  became  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  indigo,  cochineal,  etc,  whence  a 
cheeper  and  liner  purple  was  obtained,  and  free  from 
the  disagreeable  odor  which  attended  tlut  derived  from 
ahellJbh  (Martial,  i,  £0,  82).  The  method  of  the  an- 
cients in  fmparing  and  af^jring  it,  and  other  portie- 
lars  respecting  its  history,  uses,  and  estimation,  are 
most  fully  given  by  Pliny'(//u(.  Nat.  ix,  36-42).  The 
best  modem  books  are  Aroati,  De  RetlUutione  Pvi-pu- 
rarum  (Sd  eU.  Cesena,  1784) ;  the  treatise  by  ("a- 
pelli,  Dt  Atdiqua  et  Nitptra  Purpura,  with  nut«B;  and 
Don  Uichaele  Rosa,  Viaerlatione  delU  Vorporr,  etc. 
(1768>  See  also  DiHiotmain  de»  Sdmott  NalureUa, 
xliii,219,etc.;  Boehart,ediLKoeenmUUer,iK,67^etc.; 
Heeren,  HittorictUXaeardieB,  translated  (Oxford,  188S), 
ii,86,  etc  Utegat,  JM  PurpurOf  Sacrm  D^mtatit  inaig- 
ni  (Lips.  1741). 

CrinuoH  (Heb.  iamn^,  V'<0'^$,  a  PerMan-  word  akin 
to  Sanscrit  krimt.  Eng.  crimton.  It  occurs  in  2  Chron. 
ii,7-14;  iii,  14;  Sept.  JCLKriivt,  Tulg.  caccuium).  Thin 
word  is  by  some  supposed  to  signify  another  kind  of 
shell -flsb,  yielding  a  crimson  dye,  so  called  because 
found  on  the  shore  near  Mount  CarmeL  If  so,  these 
words  (CanL  vii,  6),  "  thine  head  upon  thee  ia  like 
(^armol,"  may  conuin  another  reference  to  the  shape 
of  some  sort  of  pitrpitm  (Buchort,  iii,  661,  etc.).  Gese- 
nius  says  It  b  a  wonl  belonging  to  lalci  Hdwewj  and 
moat  probably  of  Persian  or  Armenian  origin. 

The  purple  dye  itself  was  a  liquor,  contained  in  a 
vein  situated  in  the  neck  of  the  animal,  which  when 
first  opened  resembled  cream  in  color  and  consistence. 
Small  shells  were  collected  and  braised  in  mortarf,  but 
the  laiger  ones  were  opened  singly,  the  fiuid  carefidly 
removed,  and  mingled  with  salt  to  prevent  decomposi- 
tion. It  was  diluted  with  Are  or  six  times  as  much 
water,  and  kept  moderately  hoc  in  leaden  or  tin  \-ea- 
sels  for  eight  or  ten  dajrs,  during  which  the  liquor  was 
often  nkimmed,  to  sepamte  alt  the  impurities.  After 
this,  the  wool  to  be  dyed,  being  flrst  well  washctt,  wan 
immersed,  and  kept  therein  for  five  hours  ^  then  taken 
out,  cooled,  and  again  immersed,  and  continued  ta  the 
liquor  till  all  the  color  was  exhauated  fThonNon,  Hi$t. 
0/  Chemistry,  i,  91).  Prior  to  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Wilde,  noticed  above,  it  had  been  oondudcd  that  the 
purpura  of  Pliny  was  the  MHrrx  trunculttt  of  Liii- 
nauB  from  indirect  evidence.  The  buccinum  of  the 
same  ancient  writer  is  thought  to  be  the  Purpura  pa- 
tula  of  Lamarck ;  and  probably  the  P,  lapUlun,  one  of 
the  most  abundant  of  species  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Eu- 
rope, inciuding  Great  Britain,  may  have  been  the  chief 
of  the  snAller  mrte.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  the  Gonobjdiiim  of  Pliny,  which  gave  a  paler  end 
bluer  pnrple,  was  our  Janikina  fragUU ;  but  this  is  otiD 
of  the  question,  because  though  this  sn^-like  mollusk 
discharges  a  violet  fluid,  it  is  exceeilingly  volatile,  and 
therefore  wholly  unfit  for  dyeing,  whereas  unalterable 
permanency  characterized  the  Phoenician  purpleiv  Seti~ 
laria  ctalkras,  another  European  shdV4sh  which  dis— 
chafes  a  coloring 'fluid,  is  liable  to  the  same  olijcc- 
tion,  unless  the  ancients  had  some  mode  of  fixing  what 
we  find  evanescent  Colonel  Montagu  instituted  some- 
experiments  on  this.  "The  purple  juice,"  he  says, 
"  may  be  collected  either  from  the  recent  or  r^ried 
animal,  by  opening  the  part  behttKl  the  head ;  and  as 
much  can  be  procured  from  five  individuals  as  is  su^ 
ficient,  when  mixed  with  a  few  drops  <^  Bpring-water, 
to  cover  half  a  sheet  of  paper."  Neither  volatile  mnr 
fixed  alkali  materially  alfects  it;  mineral  acids  turn  it 
a  blobfa  green  or  sea-green ;  sulphuric  acid  renders  it 
a  shade  more  inclining  to  bine ;  vegetable  acids  pn)b- 
ably  do  not  affect  iL  since  cream  of  tartar  did  not  in 
the  least  alter  it.  These  colors,  lai<l  on  p^per,  were 
very  bright,  and  appeared  for  some  mopths  uncluing«d 
by  the  action  of  the  air  oit^Jiftj^  ^  ^iSMfl^ 
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for  a  whole  summer  to  the  wUr  rays  in  •  aouth  win- 
dow, they  dmoet  vanuhed.  The  ii^dicition  of  al- 
kiU  to  the  acidulated  color  alwa}'a  restores  it  to  its 
primitive  sute,  and  it  is  as  readily  changed  again  by 
mineral  acid  (Montagu,  Tutacea  Brit,  Supp.  p.  122). 
The  circumstance  that  the  fluid  effused  by  JatUhiaa 
and  Scaiaria  is  purple  from  the  first  is  condusire 
against  its  being  tlie  purple  dye  of  the  aneieots,  who 


Stw-whelk— Purpttra 


TTTlan  Rock- shell— Jfurcs  trtMoUm. 

tell  us  diatinctly  that  this  was  white  or  cream -like 
while  within  the  vein.  This  agrees  accurately  with 
the  genera  Murex  and  Purpura,  as  may  be  readily  test- 
ed in  the  caae  of  P.  lapiUtu, 
the  common  dog-whelk  of 
the  British  coast.  Montagu 
thus  records  the  result  of  his 
experiments  on  this  species : 
"llie  part  containing  the 
coloring-matter  is  a  slender 
longitudinal  vein,  just  under 
the  skin  on  the  \Mck,  behind 
the  head,  appearing  whiter 
than  the  rest  of  the  animaL  The  fluid  itself  is  of  the  col- 
or and  consistence  of  cream.  As  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to 
the  air  it  becomes  of  a  bright  yellow,  speedily  turns  to 
a  pale  green,  and  continues  to  change  imperceptibly, 
until  it  assumes  a  bluish  cast,  and  then  a  purplish  red. 
Without  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  it  wilt  go 
through  all  Uiese  ehangea  in  the  coarse  of  two  or  three 
hours;  hut  the  proceaa  is  much  accelerated  by  expos- 
ure to  the  sun.  A  portion  of  the  fluid,  mixed  with 
diluted  vitriolic  acid,  did  not  at  first  appear  to  hare 
been  sensibly  affected ;  but,  by  more  intimately  mix> 
ing  it  in  the  sun,  it  became  of  a  pale  purple,  or  por- 
pliflh  red,  without  any  of  the  intermediate  changes. 
Several  marks  were  now  made  on  fine  calico,  in  order 
to  try  if  it  were  possible  to  discbarge  the  color  by  such 


chemical  meana  aa  were  at  hand;  and  it  was  foond  that 
after  the  color  was  fixed  at  ita  last  nataral  chwige,  n»- 
troua  no  mote  than  vitrioUc  add  had  any  other  cSaa 
than  that  of  rather  brightening  it ;  aqua  rt^ia,  with  or 
without  solution  of  tin,  and  marine  acid,  produced  bo 
change ;  nor  had  fixed  or  voUtile  alkali  any  sensiUe 
effect.  It  does  not  in  the  least  give  out  its  color  to 
alcohol,  like  cochineal,  and  the  suocns  of  the  sninial 
of  Tui^to  {Scaiaria)  dathrvi ;  but  it  communicates  its 
very  disagreeable  odor  to  it  most  cu|uoiiriy,  so  that 
opening  the  bottle  has  been  m««  powerful  in  iu  cffecis 
on  the  olfactory  nerves  than  the  ^iivia  of  isMftacida, 
to  which  it  may  he  compared.  All  the  markings  which 
had  been  alkalized  and  acidulated,  together  with  tboae 
to  which  nothing  had  been  applied,  became,  after  wash- 
ing in  soap  and  water,  of  a  uniform  color  rather  brighter 
than  before,  and  were  fixed  at  a  fine  unchangeable  cnm- 
Bon"  (T'est.Bi'it.Supp.p.lOfl).  The  cbangfls  of  color  nc 
absolutely  dependoit  on  the  stimulus  of  light.  Dt 
Bancroft  found  that  linen  stained  with  the  fluid  of 
the  Purpura  might  be  kept  for  years  shut  betwem 
the  leaves  of  a  book  without  any  visible  change;,  whidi 
at  the  expiration  of  its  incarceraUon  presently  passed 
through  ^1  the  changes,  under  the  influence  of  light, 
to  a  glowing  purple  {On  Perman.  CoL  i,  146).  R^a- 
mur  asserts  ^at  the  imautttre  egg  -  capsules  of  the 
same  moUusk  will  yieM  the  dye  more  abundaoCly,  sad 
with  more  fadlity,  than  the  animal  itsdf  {BUt,  AcaL 
Sci.  1711).  It  would  appear  aa  if  the  knowledge  <i 
this  art  had  never  been  lost,  but  had  been  perpcta- 
ated  even  in  Great  Britain  from  the  fi»wn«'^i||  i^cs. 
Bede,  in  the  8th  century,  alludes  to  it  familiarly,  and 
with  admiration  of  the  brilliancy  and  pennaneocy  of 
the  hue  {Bitt,  Keeta.  Amff.  i,  1) ;  and  Richard  of  Ci- 
rencester speaks  of  it  in  the  14th  {Doer,  of  Brit.  p.  28). 
About  the  same  time  the  following  description  was  giv- 
en in  a  translation  of  IIigden's/*o/jreArtm*ecMi.-  **Thcria 
allso  of  shel  that  we  dyeth  with  fyne  reedc.  The  rced- 
neese  ther  of  is  wondre  fayre  and  stable  and  ateya- 
eth  nevyr  with  colde  nc  with  hete  ne  with  dric  bat 
ever  the  eldere  the  faew  ia  fhyma"  (0/  Brttag/me,  i, 
38).  Three  hundred  years  kter  the  art  was  pnctieed 
for  profit  by  persons  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  wte 
guanled  it  as  an  heirloom  secret.  Cdc,  boi 
found  that  the  Purpura  k^Uitu  was  the  shell 
ployed.  See  J9jUs£tfiiealor,  iii,827  aq.;  ir,n7; 
com  p.  CoLOB. 

Pnrple  Manuacxipt  (Codex  PuBPUREra. 
times  called  "  the  Cottm  MS,,"  variously  designated 
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M,  J,  and  T  of  the  Gospels),  s  beaatiful  nndkl  MS.  of 
the  Greek  Gospels,  or  which  only  twelve  leares  remaiD : 
four  uf  ttwse  (ctmuioing  Matt,  xxvi,  57-65 ;  xxvii,  !26- 
S4 ;  Jobn  sir,  2-10;  xv,  1&-S2}  an  in  Cotton  Li- 
braiy  (Cocfae  Cottomkmiu,  the  "J"  of  Wctstein)  of  the 
BriUsh  Mnseum;  two  (ccntaiuiug  Luke  xxir,  lB-21, 
and  Si-89)  ire  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  ("  N" 
of  Wetstein  and  others) ;  and  six  (containing  Matt,  xtx, 
6-IB;  XX,  6-22;  xx,  29-xxi,  19)  are  in  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary at  Home  (called  "  V  by  Scholx).  These  are  writ- 
ten in  silver  letters  (now  turned  black),  occasionally  in 
gold  letters,  on  purple  vellum,  in  a  large  round  hand, 
and  in  two  colamna,  with  the  Amtnmiian  aectioui  and 
Kuaelnan  canooB  in  the  mai^n.  thb  date  is  oT  the 
end  of  the  6ih  or  the  beginning  of  the  7th  ecntutj-. 
Some  of  the  fragments  were  collated  in  part  by  Wet- 
stein and  Scholz,  and  the  whole  were  accurately  pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf  in  his  Motuimmla  Sacra  JnedHa 
(lips.  1846>  See  TregeUea,  in  Home's  /nfrod.  iv,  177 ; 
SeriTcner,  IiOrod,  p.  tlO  mj.   See  Mahubcbipts,  Bib- 

UOAL. 

Prxrpoae  of  God.  The  word  purpoK  is  common- 
ly used  aod  preferred  to  the  word  deem  when  God's  de- 
tennioation  regarding  man's  relation  to  eternity  is  re- 
ferred to.  The  word  pvrpote  owes  its  use  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  more  comprehensive  and  expresses  the  idea  of 
intelligent  d«ign,  and  therefore  more  clearly  and  with 
leas  of  prejudice  sets  forth  the  true  scope  of  the  divine 
goremmenL    See  Fredkbtikatiox. 

PnTpnreiu,  Codex.    Sec  I*i;rpl.e  Mascscsipt. 

Purse  (0^3?  tU,  Prov.  i,  14 ;  a  "  bog"  for  money, 
Isa.  xlvi,  6,  or  for  weights,  Dent,  xxr,  IS:  Prov.  xvi, 
II;  Micvi,ll;  /3aXavrM)i'.Lukex,4;  xii,23  ["bag"]; 
xxii,  36,  86;  but  Z<^,  MatL  x,  9;  Mark  vi,  8,  is  the 
girdle,  aa  elsewhere  rendered).  The  Hebrews,  when  on 
a  journey,  were  provided  with  a  bag,  in  which  they 
carried  money  (Gen.  xlii,  85;  Prov.  i,  14;  vii,20; 
ba.  xlvi,  6),  and  if  they  were  merchania,  aiao  their 
weighu(DeuLxxv,18;  Micvi,ll).  Thiabagiava- 
rionaly  termed  in  Uebw  0*^9,  ku  (aa  above) ;  "lii^  te- 
rfr,-  and  fS^'^n,  ckarit.  The  last  occura  only  in  2 
Kii^  V,  88  ("bags") ;  Isa.  ui,  22  (A.  V.  « crisping- 
lunV).  The  latter  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  long, 
round  form  of  the  purse.  -  The  money-bag  is  described 
in  the  New  Test,  by  the  terms  (iaX&vrtov  (as  above, 
peculiar  to  Luke  x,  4 ;  xii.  88 ;  xxii,  85,  36),  and  yXoxr- 
ooco/iof  (peculiar  to  John  xii,  6;  xiii,  29).  The  former 
is  a  daancal  term  (Plato,  Connr.  p.  190,  e,  awnravra 
/3aXiivna);  the  latter  is  cnimected  with  the  dasMcal 
yXuMTooico/ifiot',  which  orif^inally  meant  the  bag  in 
which  musicians  carried  the  mouthpieces  of  their  in- 
struments. In  the  Sept  the  term  in  applied  to  the 
chest  for  the  offerings  at  the  Temple  (2  Chmn.  xxiv,  9, 
10, 11),  and  was  hence  adopted  by  John  to  describe  the 
common  purse  carried  byfbe  disciples.  The  girdle  also 
served  as  a  purse,  and  hence  the  term  j^wvi}  occurs  in 
Matt.  X,  9;  Mark  vi,  8.  See  Giruls.  Ladies  wore 
ornamental  purses  (Isa.  iti,  28).  The  Rablnnists  for- 
bade  any  one  pas«ng  through  the  Temple  with  stick, 
shoes,  and  pnrse,  these  three  being  the  indications  of 
travelling  (Mishna,  Btrachoth,  9,  §  6).    See  Bag; 

Pnrnlain.    SceMALLO^vs;  Whitb  of  am  Eoo. 

Purtonance  (-^E.  *e're^  mvUt,  or  inner  part) 
stands  improperly  in  one  passage  of  the  A.V.  (Exod. 

9)  for  the  viscera,  or  '*  inwards"  (as  elsewhere  ren- 
dered), of  a  sacrificial  victim. 

Puru.  in  Hindfl  mytholop^,  was  the  son  of  Jajadu 
and  of  Dcvajaiii,  the  daughter  of  a  Brahmin.  lie  was 
the  boldest  warrior  in  the  army  of  the  Devas  during 
their  struggles  against  the  diemona  and  giants :  he  dis- 
hiiguished  himself  by  the  terrible  use  he  knew  how  to 
n«ke  of  his  war-hatcheL  There  was  another  Puru— 
n«  Arst  king  of  India  from  the  family  of  the  Children 


of  the  Moon :  his  father,  Bnddha,  was  the  son  of 
the  Moon.  He  is  the  forefather  of  the  whole  dy- 
nasty of  the  Children  <rf  the  Moon,  who  were  all 
celebrated  rulers,  and  aeemed  to. have  founded  on 
the  upper  Ganges  an  eternal  empire.  The  kings 
Dushmanta,  Knru,  Dritatashtra,  Pftndn,  etc,  belonged 
to  this  fiunily,  in  which  Krishna  was  born  aevml 
times. 

Puma,  in  Hindfi  mythology,  was  the  name  of  the 
first  man  created,  the  Adam  of  the  Indians.  The  name 
of  his  wife  was  Pargute.    See  Pukit. 

Pnrver,  AhTUONV,  a  Quaker  preacher  of  great  note 
for  his  remarkable  literary  attainments,  especially  bis 
exegetical  knowledge,  was  bom  at  Up  Hurstboume,  in 
Hampshire,  about  1702.  He  was  originally  appren- 
ticed to  a  shoemaker,  but  later  be  was  emphiyed  in 
keeiung  sheep.  Thoogh  his  early  education  wu  very 
limited,  hia  eapadty  and  {aelination  for  the  acqni^tion 
of  learning  were  very  great.  He  found  leisure  for  study, 
and  hia  ciuiouty  being  excited  by  the  perusal  of  a  tract 
in  which  some  inaccuracies  of  the  A.  V.  were  pointed 
out,  he  determined  to  study  the  original  languages  of 
the  Scripturea.  He  secured  the  assistance  of  a  Jew  in 
the  acquisition  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  etc;,  and  other  aid 
for  learning  Greek  and  Latin.  He  Joinied  the  Sodety 
of  Friends,  and  preached  among  them.  While  labor- 
ing as  a  schoolmaster  at  Andover,  he  occupied  him- 
self in  preparing  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
this,  after  spending  more  than  thirty  years  over  it,  he 
published  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  FothergiU,  who  gave  him 
^eiOOO,  and  carried  it  thioogb  the  preia  at  hia  own  ex- 
pense. It  appeared  in  1764,  entitled  A  Ifao  TratuUt- 
lim  of  ike  Old  and  New  Tettatntnta,  with  Notes,  Critical 
cmd  ExjJtmatonf,  in  two  volumes  folio,  beautifully  got 
up.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  labor  bestowed 
upon  it  by  its  author,  end  though  there  is  now  and 
then  a  better  rendering  to  be  found  in  it  than  in  the 
A.  v.,  Purver's  translation,  as  a  whole,  is  not  of  much 
critical  value.  The  style  is  crude  and  bombastic,  the 
very  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
member  of  the  society  whose  language  is  so  simple; 
while  the  notes,  though  containing  much  valuable  mat- 
ter, abound  in  contemptuous  expressions  about  the  la- 
bor? of  others  in  the  same  department.  Purx'er's  Bible 
is  therefore  deservedly  scarce.  He  diet)  in  1777.  See 
Orme,  Biblioth.  BibL  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  Bible  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Alii- 
bone.  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthort,  s.  v.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Purvey,  John,  the  friend  and  fellow- laborer  of 
Wycliffe,  with  whom  he  lived  in  his  latter  years.  His 
denunnations  of  the  errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  as 
well  as  his  endeavors  to  make  the  Bible  accessible  to 
the  pet^le  at  large  by  translating  it  into  £ng)ieh,drew 
upon  him  the  severest  penalties  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  hierarchy  to  iiiflicL  He  was  forbidden,by 
a  mandate  of  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  dated  August,  18S7, 
to  preach  in  the  diocese  where  he  officiated  after  the 
death  of  Wycliffe ;  his  books  were  declared  to  be  errune- 
ouB  and  heretical,  and  were  among  those  which  the  bish- 
opi  of  Worcester,  Salisbnrj-,  and  Hereford  were  author- 
ized to  seize  (May  29, 1388 ,  Jan.  18,  Dec.  16, 18B9).  Some 
years  after,  however,  he  made  a  recantation  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross  (Sunday,  March- 6. 1401),  and  was  admitted  (.4ug. 
11, 1401),  on  the  presentation  of  the  archdeacon  of  Can- 
terbury, to  the  vicarage  of  West  llythe,  iu  Kent,  which 
he  resigned  Oct.  8, 1408.  He  then  returned  to  the  sim- 
ple teaching  of  the  Bible,  denouncing  the  erroneous  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  fur  which  he  was  again  imprisoned, 
and  in  1421  recantetl  a  second  time,  at  Saltwood,  before 
archbiahtip  Anmdel.  He  is  supposed  m  have  dietl  obout 
1427.  Pur^-ey  immortalized  his  name  through  his 
transhition  of  the  Scriptures  into  Enplish.  .\b  the  Bible 
(if  late  trangUited  by  Wycliffe  required  correcrion.  he 
tells  us,  in  the  general  introduction,  that  he  undertook 
tn  make  the  version  more  foi^fnl,  intdligible,  and  pop- 
I  ular.  The  plan  which  he  adopted  to  effect  this,  ac- 
I  cording  to  hi.  own  d«crip^tl«.  w.^^^|^Vith 
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tbe  aarirtmw  of  several  feUow-Uboien  he  (1)  coitocted 
tbe  Ladn  text  by  comparuon  of  WAu,  doeton,  and 
gluMM;  (,2)  atudied  the  text  thus  corrected  with  the 
gloss  and  other  authorities,  puticularijr  De  Lyra  on 
the  Old  TesL;  (8)  made  special  reference  tu  the  works 
of  gnimmariins  and  theologians  fur  the  meaning  of  dif- 
ficult words  and  passages;  and  (4)  did  not  translate  lit- 
erally, but  according  to  the  sense  and  meaning  as  clear- 
ly as  he  could,  taking  care  to  have  many  persons  of 
ability  present  at  tbe  correction  of  the  translation.  He 
inserted  numerous  textual  gloMes  in  the  Old  Test.,  and 
only  occasionally  omitted  those  of  Wycliffe's  vermin, 
bnt  made  no  such  insertions  in  tbe  New  Teat.,  and  care- 
fully excluded  all  the  glosses  which  were  introduced 
into  the  former  version.  That  he  improved  upon  Wyc- 
liffe's  translation  is  beyond  doubt,  as  may  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  the  following  passages  in  the  respective 
Tcrsions:  Uen.  ix,  13;  Exod.  xxix,2;  Deut.  xxxii,  3 ; 
xxxiii,7;  Josh.v,  15;  vi,25;  Jobx,l;  xi,12;  xiv,t2; 
Matt.xii,5;  xiii,52;  1  Cor.iii,  18-15;  which  are  poiut- 
ed  out  by  the  erudite  editors,  the  Rev.  Joaiah  Forshall 
and  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  who  for  the  flrst  time  publish- 
ed this  early  Engliuli  version,  together  with  Wycliffe's 
trsnslation,  in  an  entire  form,  in  parallel  columns,  4 
vols.  4to,  Oxford  University  Press,  1860.  Purvey's 
translation  of  tbe  New  Test,  was  first  published  by 
Lewis  (I«nd.  1731,  fiiL)  as  Wycliflfe'a  translation;  it 
waa  then  emmeout^y  reprinted  as  WjrcIifle'B  by  Baber 
(Lond.  I8I0, 4to),  and  by  Bagster  in  the  English  I/ex- 
apla.  Comp,  Foxe,  The  Acts  and  Mtmtimenfg,  Towns- 
end's  ed.  (Lond.  1844),  iil,  285,  292,  822,  82fi;  and  tbe 
clalxirate  preface  by  Forshall  and  Madden  to  their  edi- 
tion of  Wycliffc's  and  Purvey's  translation  of  the 
Bible. 

Ptinreyor.  This  word  is  not  found  in  tbe  A.  V., 
although  it  would  perhaps  represent  the  meaning  of  the 
Heb.  nUtts£b',  in  1  Kings  iv,  5, 7,  ratber  than  the 
word  Ka^taraftivoi,  or  the  similar  "officers"  of  our  ver- 
sion. The  Hebrew  word,  however,  is  the  Nipbal  (pas- 
sire)  participle  of  the  word  naltab',  to  put  or  tta- 
tion,  and  is  literally  translated  by  the  Greek,  which  has 
the  same  meaning,  Me  appointed.  Solomon  divided  his 
kingdom  into  twelve  parts,  and  these  men  were  placed, 
one  over  each  province,  to  procure  prorisiona  for  the 
king's  household.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  entertain 
foreigners,  and  to  support  a  vast  number  of  wives,  ser- 
vants, and  attendants  (Patrick,  Comrumt.  ad  loc).  The 
nambier  twelve  refers,  not  to  the  tribes,  but  the  months 
of  the  year,  each  beini;  requirM  to  furnish  the  provi- 
sions of  a  month.  These  collections  probably  oorre- 
spmided  to  tax-gathering  among  the  modems.  Patrick 
thinks  the  officers  were  merely  purchasers;  but  Kitto 
regards  this  as  an  error  (Kitto,  Pirt,  SibU,  ad  loc.). 
Rosenmllllcr  calls  X\axK  officers  head  collectors  of  taxes 
(AU,  u.  n.  Morffeidand,  iii,  166),  and  Ewald  thinks  they 
were  stewards  of  the  royal  domains;  butThenius  {Errg. 
Bandb.  ad  loc.)  holds  that  they  were  officers  of  higher 
rank,  of  whose  duties  the  supply  of  the  royal  table  form- 
ed only  a  porL  Josephus  calls  them  i^ytpvvts  {AtU. 
viii,  2,  4).    See  PALKaTiMc;_Soix>MO!<. 

Puneyism  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  ritual- 
istic movement  of  the  Church  of  England  and  her  off- 
spring is  sometimes  designated,  but  it  is  properly  de- 
Bcri)itive  only  of  tbe  followers  of  the  -much -celebrated 
Osforcl  professor  in  theolc^',  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey. 
Though  he  was  by  no  means  alone  in  originating  the 
movement  to  which  his  name  has  been  given,  the  Pusey- 
ites  now  form  a  very  different  class  from  that  which  or- 
ganized and  kept  alive  what  is  known  as  tbe  Tractarian 
movement,  and  of  which  we  have  treated  in  tbe  art. 
Oxford  Tbactx  (q.  v.). 

The  Tractafiimt  advocated  tbe  acceptance  by  the 
Church  of  England  of  the  doctrine  of  Apoatojical  Suc- 
cession, Priestly  Absolution,  Baptismal  Regeneration, 
tlW'Beal  Presence,  the  Authority  of  the  Church,  and  of 


Tradition.  "  Scriptura  and  tradittOD,"  aaya  one  of  ahe 
Tractariant, "  uken  together,  are  the  joint  rule  of  faitk* 
(No.  78,  p.  2,  English  ed.).  "Cooaeotient  patriatkal 
tradition," says  Keble  in  his  iSmBOi«#,  "is  tbe  record  «<f 
that  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles  which  tbe  II<dy  Spirit 
inspired."  By  this  patristic  tradition,  which  th^w  tr»c- 
tarians  extolled  as  an  infallible  interpreution  of  Scripc- 
ore  and  test  of  doctrinal  truth,  they  understiwd  ibe 
voice  of  CathoHc  antiquity,  or  the  voice  of  tbe  tl>ei4t>- 
gians  of  the  Nic«ne  age,  of  the  4th  century;  mud  yer  a 
mi^jority  of  them  were  at  me  time  devoted  to  tbe  Ariaa 
heresy.  For  example,  FFOude  aay%  "  Year  tnmftrj 
principles  about  Scripture  being  the  sole  mk  in  fwdtt- 
mcntal^  1  nauseate  tbe  word"  (i,  413).  Thna,  hariMic 
broken  away  from  the  comer-stone  of  PmtesUuiLkm.  it 
was  easy  for  them  to  accept  the  Romish  view  of  ib« 
sacramenta  (q,  v.),  restoring  alao  the  old  Eomiali  tmm~ 
ber  of  seem  (l^act  90),  and  affirming  with  the  Choich 
of  Rome  that "  the  sacraments,  and  not  prcaebiim.  m 
tbe  sources  of  divine  giac&"  Says  Mr.  Dnnuaoo, 
understand  tbe  Tractarian  doctrine  of  the  laiiam iiii 
to  be  this : 

"  I.  That  Rian  la  '  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  cbitA 
of  God,  nud  nu  Inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heavm,*  im 
and  by  hiily  biiptifm. 

"II.  Thst  mnn  'mnde  n  member  of  Christ,  the  diDd  of 
Ood,  and  nu  loheritor  of  tbe  ktof^om  of  beav«n,'  io  and 
by  holy  baptism,  is  renewed  from  time  to  time  tn  boly 
commnuinn. 

"III.  That  'ft  death  unto  sin  and  a  new  btrtb  unto 
rlghteonaueoH'  are  K'^en  to  every  adult  and  evcrv  iDfiiDt 
in  and  bj  the  ontwnrd  visible  Bt)[n  or  form  in  Dsptirs, 
'wnler  In  the  name  of  the  Fntber,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

"IV.  That  the  gin  mny  he  received.  In  the  cnse  ofsdnlu. 
worthily  or  anwurtbily,  hut  that  It  is  alwnys  received. 

"  T.  That  the  body  and  blood  of  ChriM  an  Riven  to 
evenr  one  who  receives  the  sncromentnl  br«nd  and  wiM. 

"VI.  That  the  may  be  received  worthily  or  i]iitr.>r- 
ihlly,  bnt  that  it  is  always  received." 

"  Antiquity,"  wrote  the  author  of  Tract  90, continually 
affirms  a  chm^  in  the  tiicred  elemmW^  (p.  TS).  Palmtr. 
in  his  Letter  to  a  Protrttant  CalhoHe,  declared  that  ^tbr 
bread  and  wine  are  ckanfffd  by  the  conoecratioa  of  tbe 
priest  and  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  become 
tbe  very  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord"  (p.  80).  "The 
table  is  properly  an  altar,"  said  their  organ,  tbe  £rifi»k 
Critic,  "and  altars  presume  a  propitiatory  sacrifice'' 
(July,  1841,  p.  34).*  With  auch  views  of  the  aacra- 
menta  evangelical  views  ou  regeneration  were  impoMi- 
ble  for  tbe  Tractarians,  and  there  need  be  do  aurpijde 
that  they  stigmatised  the  grand  Protestant  docoine 
of  justitication  by  faith  alone  as  a  "Lutheran  bemy.~ 
"  Whether  any  one  heresy,"  says  the  Critic,  "  has  cv«r 
infested  tbe  Church  so  hateful  and  unchristian  aa  Ibia 
doctrine  [of  Justification],  it  is  perhaps  not  necessairy  lo 
determine:  none  certainly  has  ever  prevailed  so  sa'uie 
and  extenuvely  poisonous.  We  most  [Mainly  ex|ii«M 
our  conviction  that  a  religious  heathen,  were  he  tvrily 
to  accept  tbe  doctrine  which  Lutheran  language  ex- 
presses, so  far  from  making  any  advance,  would  sustain 
a  heavy  loss  in  exchanging  fundamental  truth  fur  fun- 
damental error"  (No.  Ixiv,  p.  3?1).  Again,  speakii^  of 
the  Tractarian  party,  this  open  confessioo  is  roade: 
"  We  cannot  stand  where  we  are ;  we  must  go  backward 
or  forwani,  and  it  will  surely  be  tbe  latter.  As  we  go 
on,  we  must  recede  more  and  more  from  the  priucipleai 
if  any  auch  there  be,  of  tbe  English  Reformation''  (Ko. 
lix,  p.  46).  "The  Reformation,"  says  Froude  (i,  -issX 
"was  a  limb  badly  wt;  it  must  be  broken  aguit,  is 
order  to  be  right»l."  "  Utterly  reject  and  anathvma- 
tize  the  principle  of  the  Reformation  as  a  hcref-y.  «iih 
all  its  forms,  sects,  and  denominations,"  savs  Palmer 
(AW/er  to  GoligMs,  p.  9). 

*  This  Inference  Is  nndonbtedly  correct,  and  as  Christ  is 
not  Bncrll1r«d  in  Protestant  churches,  the  table  a«  wtaick 
the  eacrnmentat  elemeiiia  are  placed  onfcht  Dot  u»  be 
icmied  an  tflbtr,  but  a  table.  Ahara  at«  nut  oingeBial  t« 
Ibe  vplrtt  ofproiestanttsm;  and  as  the  thing nsirtaialy 
cIlBcnrded  by  the  Bebnnaia,  Uw  name  alao  akoald  Iw 
dropped.  ^  i 
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The  Tnetnim  roor«ment  tenniuted  with  New- 
nan's  Mcenion  to  Bome,  bat  iu  el^t  remdiu  (n  sev- 
eral risible  resnlU:  the  revival  and  alrengthenrng  uf 
the  High-Church  party,  which  still  mainraiiiii,  to  a  great ' 
extent,  the  principles  advocated  in  the  Tracts;  the  in- 
tniihictiou  of  various  alterations  in  the  nwde  of  perform- 
ing divine  service,  such  as  the  use  of  the  suqdioe  in- 
stead of  the  gown,  iutoniiig  the  prayers  and  Mn^g  the 
reapDnxes,  the  elevation  o(  the  communion-table  into  an 
altar,  the  substitution  of  low,  open  benches  for  high 
p«ws ;  a  remarkable  impulse  given  tu  the  building  and 
restoration  of  churches,  and  the  revival  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  all  parts  of  England ;  the  secession  of  many 
English  clergy  and  laity,  some  of  tbem  men  of  consider- 
able ^ility  and  distinction,  to  tbe  Church  of  Rome; 
and  tbe  establishment  of  colleges  and  sisterhoods,  and 
other  religioua  and  charitable  institutions,  under  Epis- 
copal au^ices. 

I>r.  Pusey  himself,  in  his  earlier  years,  inclined  to  that 
Protestant  view  of  Christianity  according  to  which  all 
tbings  and  ceremonies  acting  »n  the  senses  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  Church  (see  his  Itiee  and  Drclinr  of 
JiiUknuditm  in  Germmff).  But  he  gradually  turned 
away  from  that  system  In  which  the  heart  and  soul  are 
auatained  by  the  intelketual  appreciation  of  theological 
tmths,  and  came  to  accept  another  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  outward  actions  of  the  body — one  which 
abounds  in  r>b9er\'«ices,  reaching  the  heart  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  and  encouraging  a  habit  of  devo- 
tion by  tbe  use  of  bodily  action.  This  change  in  Pusey's 
ideas  Is  attributed  to  the  infinence  oT  his  friend,  John 
Henry  Newman,  and  in  the  year  1883  Pusey  accepted 
the  cohfesMon  of  faith  and  practice  drawn  up  by  New- 
man. Tbe  publication  of  writings  called  Tract*  for  the 
Timat  was  in  1841  interdicted  by  the  buhop  of  Oxford, 
but  the  ninety  that  bad  reached  the  public  gave  a  clear 
inaigbt  into  the  new  religious  tendencies.  Newman, 
Pusey,  Slid  their  friends  wished  no  fusion  with  the  Ro- 
man Church,  some  of  tbe  tenets  of  which  filled  them 
with  actual  honor;  but  they  tried  to  introduce  into  tbe 
£n|^i8h  Church,  the  origin  of  which  they  did  not  ap- 
prove and  the  decay  of  which  they  acknowledged,  such 
doctrines  as  the  Romish  Church  has  distinctively  pre- 
served. Newman  tried,  in  consequence,  to  conciliate 
tbe  Thirty-nine  Anglican  Articles  with  the  resolutions 
of  the  Comtcil  of  Trent,  in  which,  of  course,  he  did  not 
succeed,  as  he  could  sadsfy  neither  of  the  parties,  Cath- 
nor  Anglicans.  Newman  was  made  aware  that 
his  position  between  tbe  two  churches  was  a  false  and 
tintenablc  one,  and  be  passed  over  to  Romanism.  His 
example  was  followed  by  several  ecclesiastics  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  High  Church,  and  by  men  belonging  to 
the  first  families  of  the  kingdom.  Pusey,  however,  hss 
persevered  in  his  former  course.  He  and  bis  followers 
have  remaiuetl  to  this  day  in  the  Anglican  Church,  (be 
sitoatinn  of  which  they  do  not  despair  of  mending.  But 
they  discard  the  name  by  which  they  are  generally  des- 
ignated as  a  class,  tn  1870,  Dr.  Pusey  himself  wrote 
respecting  this  party-name  as  follows:  "  I  never  was  a 
party  leader,  I  never  acted  on  any  system.  Uy  name 
wsH  used  first  to  designate  those  of  us  who  gave  them- 
selves to  revive  the  teaching  of  forgotten  truth  and 
piety,  becattse  I  flnt  had  occasion  to  write  on  baptismal 
'regenerarion;  but  it  was  by  opponents,  and  not  by  con- 
federates. We  should  have  thought  it  a  note  against  us  . 
to  have  deserved  any  party  name,  or  to  have  been  taw-  ' 
thing  but  the  followets  of  Jesus,  the  disciples  of  the 
Church,  the  sons  and  pupils  of  the  great  fathers  whom 
he  raised  up  in  her.  I  never  had  any  temptation  to  try 
to  form  a  party,  for  it  was  against  our  principles.  .  .  . 
Then,  persun^ly,  I  was  the  more  exempt  from  this 
tcmpution,  becaose  God  has  given  me  neither  the  pe- 
culiar organizing  abilities  which  tempt  men  to  it,  nor 
any  office — as  that  of  an  archdeacon—which  would  en- 
title me  directly  to  counsel  thus.  ,  .  .  My  life,  contrary 
to  the  character  of  party  leadera,  has  been  q>ent  in  a 
aueeanion  uf  insulated  effiirts;  bearing  indeed,  upon  i 


one  great  end— the  growth  Oathidic  truth  and  pie^ 
among  us,  or,  contrariwise,  resistance  to  what  might 
hiiMler,  retard,  or  obscure  it ;  but  still  insuhited"  (Airm- 
kon.  Hi,  338). 

The  Puseyites  have  adopted  from  the  Romish  Church, 
without  assenting  in  a  general  way  to  her  dogmas,  a 
number  of  rituil  institutions,  and  even  some  poinu  tif 
faith.  They  affix  to  their  chuiehea  portable  ormaes; 
have  bnming  tapers  on  thtir  altan;  adorn  chasuUes 
and  Prayer-books  with  crosses;  have  a  Latin  choir; 
and,  what  is  more  than  these  exterior  conformities,  th^ 
have  declared  for  the  Romish  doctrine  about  the  situa- 
tion and  power  of  the  Church,  and  about  tbe  sacraments, 
the  number  of  which  they  liave  increased;  they  also 
introduced  anricular  confession.  In  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification, where  it  was  first  intended  to  deviate  from 
the  Roman  Catbdic  tenet%  the  resolutions  of  the  Tri- 
tlentinum  were  finally  admitted  as  a  base.  The  Pusey- 
ites went  even  the  length  of  acknowledging  inthe  pope 
a  pre-eminence  of  spiritual  honor  and  authority;  they 
say  that,  as  patriarch  of  Rome,  not  only  his  spiritual, 
but  also  his  temporal  authority  extends  over  Italy ;  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  bound  to  recognise  it;  and 
that  all  decrees  of  the  Conninl  of  Trent  may  be  authori- 
tarively  construed  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  them  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Anglican  Church.  The  Puseyites  call 
themselves  CatJiolict,m  branch  of  the  universal  Catholic 
Church:  they  object  most  decidedly  to  being  called 
Protestants.  They  regard  the  Church  as  one  organic 
body,  and  primitive  ap<»tolic  Christianity  as  a  mere 
germ  or  seminal  principle,  to  be  developed  and  properly 
matured  in  the  progress  of  ages.  They  adopt  as  such 
legitimate  additions  to  Bitdical  Christianity  obvious 
gross  corruptions,  which  gained  currency  in  the  Church 
in  difl^erent  centuries,  and  were  taught  by  leading  fathers 
or  councils — a  practice  which  "throws  an  uncertainty 
about  tbe  lineaments  of  Christianity,  and  opens  the 
door  for  every  species  of  error  that  designing  men  may  be 
inclined  to  adopt,  while  it  enable  tbe  so-called  Chun:b 
Catholic  to  justify  every  one  of  her  errors,  both  ductrt 
nal  and  ritual"  (Schmiicker).  Another  gross  appendage 
sometimes  associated  with  this  theory  of  development  is 
that  Christ  has  placed  himself  in  some  kind  of  physical 
connection  nr  concorporation  with  the  mass  of  his  dis- 
ciples, the  Church,  by  which  his  body  nourishes  them  in 
some  mystical  manner  through  the  Eucharist,  and  fur^ 
nishes  the  germ  of  their  resurrection  body.  Though 
Newman,  still  before  hts  perveruun,  recommended.  In 
the  NinetUth  Tract  for  the  Timft,  the  acceptance  of  the 
doctrines  of  purgatory,  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  and 
of  papal  authority,  Pusey  has  pemistetl  in  rejecting 
them.  He  also  rejects  the  worship  of  Mary,  the  use 
of  Latin  in  the  mass,  and  the  communion  in  one  form 
(comp.  Pusev,  A  Lrtter  to  hu  Gract  the  A  rchbishnp  of 
Canlfrburif  [Oxf.  1842],  and  TAe  /lolg  Eucharist  [ibi<t. 
1848]).  As  Puseyisn  is  in  pn^^ress  among  tbe  adti- 
vated  classes  of  Kngland,  especially  among  the  clergy, 
and  as  it  is  thought  to  be  only  a  forerunner  of  Catholi- 
cism, it  is  combated  by  tbe  English  bishops  with  admo- 
nitions, speeches,  and  disciplinary  measures.  They  do 
not  tolerate  the  rites  introduced  by  the  Puseyite  eccle- 
siastics, and  pronounce  them  a  "  mixture  of  Romanism 
or  popery."  They  ordain  no  student  of  divinity  if  su»- 
pected  of  Pnseyistic  tendencies.  At  the  University  of 
Oxford,  the  seminar^'  of  the  High-Church  clergy,  the 
antagonism  of  Puseyites  and  anii-Puseyites  has  broken 
out  so  openly  that  there  u  a  storm  of  both  parties  on 
every  vacant  professorship.  Puseyism  has  its  represen- 
tatives in  the  most  infinential  literary  papers:  the  Qwir^ 
lerly  Rerinc  has  published  a  series  (d* articles  in  favor  of 
the  Puseyite  innovations.  The  chief  adversaries  of  the 
Puseyites,  or  Anglo-Catholics,  are  the  Evangelicals,  a 
party  which  originated  in  Methodism — the  latter  be- 
ing opposed  both  to  the  Puseyites  and  to  the  Episcopa- 
lians. If  we  compare  the  judgment  of  the  English 
papers  of  different  colors  on  the  religious  situation  of 
Great  Britain,  ami  espe(fil^aDttb^\ui^tt)  w*Bnd  a 
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gnat  AiTtxtity  of  appreciations.  The  ladictl  preas  of 
the  Disaenten,  averse  to  Anglicanism,  rejoices  at  its 
visible  decay,  and  attributes  the  embamaainent  of  the 
Church  to  the  cireuoistance  ttiat,  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  biahopB,  reTorniation  could  not  completely 
achieve  its  work.  It  could  only  produce  an  imperfecr, 
undecided  fona,  and  was  smothered  In  the  anuB  of  an 
exterior  political  priesthood.  The  Tory  papers  original- 
ly advocated  Puseyisni,  in  which  they  saw  a  support  for 
the  Iligh-Church ;  but  they  soon  changed  their  mind : 
they  agree  with  the  Whig  papers  on  this  point  that  the 
manner  in  which  philosophy  is  Uught  at  the  Univeru- 
ty  of  Oxford  is  the  cause  of  ^eae  reli^oua  phenomena. 
It  ia  thought  that  the  facility  with  which  so  many 
leave  the  High-Church  for  Puseyism,  and  from  Pusey- 
ism  step  over  to  Romsnism,  is  due  to  the  miserable  sit- 
uation of  philosophical  studies  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  Aristotelian  logic 
which  is  taught  at  Oxford,  and  of  the  Platonic  mysti- 
cism after  the  Scholastic  fashion.  Others  expect  from 
Pdseyism  a  regeneration  of  the  High-Church  and  of  the 
whole  Anglican  religious  situatioD.  See  Petri,  WUrtK- 
gUHff  dfs  Waetu  und  der  Bedetiiung  Putfinma  (GSIt. 
1848) ;  Scbleyer,  Der  Pu$tyiav»u  nach  trinem  Urtprvng 
utul  alt  Uhrtjf^m  (Freib.  1846);  Htirst's  Uagenbach, 
Church  Hist.  18th  and  19(A  CaUuria,  ii,  892  sq. ;  Schu- 
mnker,  EkmetOid  Cotarast  (Gcttysb.  1862);  CJarbeit, 
Putesandthe  Umetrntj/ o/ OT/ord  (l»i7)  i  TaylorMn- 
eiaa  C/uitHamfjf  and  the  Xtocfi-tnM  of  the  Orford  Traelt 
for  Ike  Timet  (Lond.  1844,  8  vols.);  Fletcher,  iMturtt 
on  the  Priitciplrt  of  (he  Human  Catholic  Church  and  of 
Piueyitm  (Lond.  1846);  Boyd,  Kngland,  Some,  and  fte- 
fard  (Lontl  1846) ;  SavUle,  A  Letter  to  Rer.  Dr.  Putey 
on  Auticular  Conjeition  (Lond.  1878);  Domer,  llitt. 
Prot,  TheoL  ii,  488  sq.,  604  sq. ;  London  A  eademy,  1873, 
p.  87 ;  Nov.  14,  1874,  p.  fiS9;  Ch.  of  KngL  Quar.  Her. 
July,  1855,  an,  vii ;  Amer,  Pretb.  Btr.  Oct.  1861 ;  Rez, 
Sturlien  u.  KritUcen,  1888-47;  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  1844, 
p.  5 ;  1846,  p.  189 ;  Chri^ian  Omembrmeer,  Jan.  1S66, 
p.  164;  Oct.  1868,  p.  88L 

FuahtA  Version.  PushtQ  is  the  language  spo- 
ken in  Afghanistan  (q.  v,),  in  Aua;  hence  it  ia  also 
called  A fffban.  We  have  not  aa  yet  a  complete  ver- 
sion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  The  New  Testament  waa 
first  translated  the  Rev.  J.  LSwenthal  (d.  1864),  a 
convert  from  Judaism.  Itcndee  the  New  Testament,  the 
historical  books  of  the  0I<1  Testament  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Serampore  Slisfion.  At  present  the  Rev.  T, 
P.  Hiigbes,  of  the  Church  ftiiasiunar}-  Society  at  I'esha- 
wcr,  is  preparing  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
Piishtfl.  The  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  had  some  sheetaofhis  MS.  printed  by  the  ainoo- 
plioiographic  process,  to  be  submitted  to  Afghan  achol- 
arK  with  a  view  of  having  the  whole  work  printed  in  the 
same  manner.  For  the  study  of  the  language,  comp. 
Bellew,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Pukkhto  or  Puttkto  Lan- 
guage, on  a  \ew  and  luiproeed  Syiiem  {hoi\i\.  1867);  the 
same,  A  Grammar  of  the  Pukkhto  or  Pukthto  Lantpiuye 
(ibid.  1867);  Raverty,.4  IHaionaryofthe!^ukhto,Puth- 
to,  or  Lai^uage  of  the  Afghani;  with  Rcmarka  on  the 
OriginalUg  of  the  Language,  and  Hi  Affimtg  ta  the  Se- 
mitic and  other  Orienial  LanguageM  (ibid.  1860);  the 
same,  A  Grammar  of  the  PuHlo,  Pushio,  or  Language 
aff/ie  Afi/hana  (ibid.  ISfifl);  SeUetiomfrom  the  Poetry 
of  the  Afghans  (ibid.  lUGi);  The  GuUhan-i-Roh :  being 
Sekctiota,  Prote  and  Pattical,  in  (he  Pushto  or  Afghan 
Language  (ibid.  18G0);  The  Porfrg  of  the  Afghan*, 
from  the  16/A  to  the  lUh  Ceniury  (ibid.  1863) ;  Doni,  A 
Chrestomathy  of  the  Pushtu  nr  Afghan  lAtnguage  (St. 
Petersburg.  1847),  and  his  contributions  to  The  Pushtu 
Grammar  in  the  Mtmoires  de  VA  cademir  Impiriale  dts 
Sciences  de  Sr.-PilersUwrg  (ibid.  1840,  ]H4o) ;  F.  Muller, 
Die  Conjugation  des  A  rghdnischen  \  'ejbu»is  (Wien,  1867) ; 
Ueber  die  Spraclie  der  Acghdnen  (ibid.  1862-03);  E. 
Trumpp,  Grammar  of  the  Pashto,  or  Language  of  the 
Afghan*,  eomparrd  ttilh  the  Iranian  and  Nori^Jndian 
/dbnwCTutnngCD,  1878).  (RP.) 


Pnilllanimlty  is  a  feebteness  erf  mind,  by  whiA 
one  is  terrified  at  mere  trifles  or  imaginary  dangen,  tm- 
authorized  by  the  roost  distant  probability. 

Pnapadanta,  in  HtndQ  mnhology.  was  one  of 
the  celebrated  twelve  Buddhas  who  were  puticnlar- 
ly  worshipped  by  the  Jainaa.  He  was  the  son 
Sugriya  and  of  Soma,  from  the  famUy  ta  Tkawaku. 
He  is  npresented  aa  ■  man  ending  in  the  body  ttf  a 
fish. 

Pustknchezt-aiaiiBow,  Fk.  Cm.,  a  G«rmu 
theologian  of  some  note,  flourished  as  pastor  at  Wiebcb- 
kirchen,  neu  TnvtM.  He  mu  ban  Feb.  4.  1793,  at 
Oetmold,  and  died  Jan.  S,  1884.  He  wrote.  Me  I'rye- 
KhichtederJfenschheitin  ihrtm  voBen  Un^ange  (Lec^o, 
1821)  ■.—IIistori$<A.tritische  Unlermchnng  der  btU.  Cr. 
getchichU  (Halle,  -.—Wiederhertteltmig  dea  iehltn 

Protestantismus,  etc  (Hamb.  1827): — Der  Bemf  dn 
mangel  Pfarrtr*  mocA  seHMm  Zwtei  u.  Weaen,  etc.  (Bar- 
men, \^t)>-QnmitiigedaCkriala»tkums  (Hamb.  1827, 
8d  ed.)  i—GkoAena-  v.  Sitienlehrt  (Barmen.  1831-33,  2 
vols.)  -.—if  aria,  oder  die  Frdmmi^teU  der  WeArr  (Hamb. 
1827, 2d  ed.)  -.—Kirche,  Schule  a.  Haua  (EttwrMd.  ISSSX 
See  Winer,  Handbuck  der  throlog.  Literatur,  p.  TI7  (w 
Index) ;  Ftlrst,  Bibl.  Judaica,  iii,  124 ;  Zuchuld,  BihL 
Theologica,  in,  1022;  Diestel,  GesdL  dea  AUat  Tela- 
ments,  p.  726,  788.    (B.  P.) 

PiiBtilob,  an  ill-shaped  SUv<Hiic  idol:  it  ia  of 
bronze,  and  hollow.  It  represents  a  small,  chubbv  bar 
holding  one  of  his  bands  over  his  head.  The  he*d  bu 
two  hdea^  one  at  the  top,  the  othv  at  tbe  place  of  the 
month.  It  is  believed  that  the  prieaU  used  thia  Sgac 
to  terrify  the  people  by  the  apeetade  <rf  an  iofuiiatcd 
deity.  It  was  filled  with  wsler,  and.  the  holes  baa|r 
stopped,  put  on  a  fire :  in  due  time  the  stoppers  were 
driven  out  of  the  holes  with  considerable  noise  and  tre- 
mendous eruption  of  steam  and  boiling  wat«r.  Otbta 
more  modem  investigationa  would  lead  to  the  cracfai- 
Bton  that  the  chubby  god  waa  nothing  but  an  instmment 
of  diMillery. 

Put  (1  Chron.  i,  8;  Nah.  iii,  9).    See  Piiit. 

Fute'oll  (Grwcized  IlortoXoi  [Acta  xxviii,  13],  bat 
in  classical  Greek  often  IXovrEoXoi;  a  Ijitin  word,  from 
puteua,  a  trell,  on  aooonnt  of  the  veil*  or  tourrrs  of  « 
volcanic  origin  with  which  it  abounded),  a  maritiisc 
town  of  Campania,  in  luly,  ou  the  nortbcm  shore  of 
the  bay  of  Naples,  and  about  eight  miles  north-west 
from  that  city.    Here  Paul  landed  on  his  way  to  Eom 
(Acts  xxviii,  18).    As  above  noted,  it  derived  its  naaie 
from  its  tepid  baths,  and  the  district  in  which  ibey 
exist  ia  now  called  Terra  di  Lavoro.   The  rariipr  name 
of  PutenIi,  when  the  lower  part  of  Italy  was  Greek,  was 
Dictrarchia;  and  this  name  eontmued  to  be  used  to  a 
late  period,    Josephus  osea  it  in  two  passages  (Aal. 
xvii,  12,  7;  xviii,  7,  2);  in  a  third  (/,t/«-,3),  he  ^leaki 
of  himself  (after  the  shipwreck  which,  like  St,  Paul,  be 
had  recently  gone  through)  as  AaawStif  u'c  rj>  Ji- 
Kaiapxiav,  fjv  ITorioXovc  IroXoi  caXoi'trti'.    So  I'hila, 
in  describing  the  curious  interview  which  be  and  his 
fellow  Jewish  ambassadors  had  here  with  Caligula,  tnes 
the  old  name  {L^tt.  ad  Cunua,  ii,  521).    lu  K<nnKi 
history  ra^  be  sud  to  have  begun  wiihthe  Second  Punic 
War.    It  was  a  favorite  watering-place  of  the  Scanana, 
aa  its  numerous  hot -springs  were  Judged  efficwious 
for  the  cure  of  various  diseases.    It  was  also  the  [«>rt 
where  ships  usually  discharged  their  passengers  antl 
cargoes,  [»Ttly  to  avoid  doubling  the  promontorv  of 
Circeium,  and  partly  because  there  was  no  comraodious 
harbor  nearer  to  Rome.  Hence  the  ship  in  which  l^aul 
was  conveyetl  from  Meliu  landed  the  prisotura  at  tUa 
place,  where  the  apostle  stayed  for  a  week  (Acts  xxviii, 
13).  In  connection  with  St. Paul's  movements,  we  must 
notice  its  communications,  in  Nero's  reign,  along  the 
mainland  with  Rome,    The  coast  road  leading  north- 
ward to  Sinuesoa  was  not  made  ^ill  the  reign  of  Doni- 
tUn  i  but  there  wa^|^,f;5^yE^p^l©^|^i^  «a 
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Map  of  the  Baj  of  PateoH. 


there  joining  the  Appian  Way.  Se«  Thbke  Ta^'ebmb. 
The  remains  of  this  road  may  be  tracetl  at  inten'als; 
and  thus  the  apostle's  route  can  be  followed  almost 
step  by  sup.  We  should  also  notice  the  fact  that  there 
were  Jewish  residents  at  Puteoll  We  might  be  sure 
of  this  from  its  mercantile  importaace ;  hut  we  are  pos- 
itively informed  of  it  by  Josephus  {Ani.  xvii,  12, 1)  in 
hiB  account  of  the  vuic  of  the  pretended  Herod-Alex- 
ander to  Augustus;  and  the  circumstance  shows  how 
natural  it  was  that  the  apostle  should  find  Christian 
"  brethren"  there  immediately  on  landing.  From  this 
port  it  was  that  the  Roman  armies  were  despatched  to 
Spain,  and  here  the  ambaasadnrs  from  Carthage  laud- 
ed. It  had  the  privileges  of  a 
ooluny  from  a  very  early  period, 
•nd  these  were  succeseively  re- 
newed by  Nero  and  Vespasian, 
the  latterbestowingonthe  place 
the  title  of  Colonia  Flavia.  Pu- 
teoli  was  at  that  period  a  place 
of  very  great  importance.  We 
cannot  elucidate  this  better  than 
by  saying  that  the  celebrated 
bay  a  part  of  which  is  now 
''the  bay  of  Naples,"  and  in 
early  times  was  "tbe  bay  of 
Cunue,"  was  then  called  "  Siaua 
Puteolaoua."  The  city  waa  at 
tbe  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
bay.  Close  to  it  was  Bain,  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  of  the 
Roman  watering-  places.  The 
emperor  Caligula  once  built  a 
ridiculous  bridge  between  the 
two  towns;  and  the  remains  of 
it  must  have  been  conspicuous 
when  Sl  Paul  landed  at  Pu- 
teoli  in  the  Alexandrian  ship 
which  brought  him  from  Malta. 
SeeCvHTOR  ANitPoixux^MKij- 
iTA;  Kiiegium;  Syracl'sk.  In 
illustration  of  the  arrival  here 
of  the  com-shipa  we  may  refer 
to  Seneca  (/'p.  77)  and  Sueto- 
m»i3  {Oclne.98).  No  part  of  the 
Campanian  shore  was  more  fre- 
qucnteiL  The  associations  of 
Putcoli  with  historical  person- 
agea  are  very  numerous.  Scipio 
sailed  from  hence  to  Spain.  Cic- 
ero had  a  villa  (his  "Puteola- 
num")  in  the  neigh borhcmd. 
Here  Nero  planned  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  Venpasian  gave 
to  this  city  peculiar  privileges, 
and  here  Hadrian  was  buried, 
la  the  6th  century  Puteoli  was 
ravaged  both  by  Alaric  and 


Genseric,  and  it  never  afterwards  recovered  its  former 
eminence.  It  is  now  a  fourth-rate  Italian  town,  still 
retaining  the  name  of  Potxuoli. 

The  remains  of  Puteoli  are  considerable.  The  aque- 
duct, the  reaervoirs,  p<irtions  (probably)  of  baths,  the 
great  amphitheatre,  the  building  called  the  temple  of 
Serapis,  which  affords  very  curious  indications  of 
changes  of  level  in  the  soil,  are  all  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice. But  our  chief  interest  here  is  concentrated  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mole,  which  is  formed  of  tbe 
concrete  called  Potzotana,  and  sixteen  of  the  piers  of 
which  still  remain.  No  Roman  harbor  has  left  so  solid 
a  memorial  of  itoelT  aa  this  one  at  which  St,  Paul  land- 
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ed  in  Italv.  Here,  too,  was  the  sutne  erected  to  Tibe- 
riua  to  commemonte  his  restoration  of  the  Asiatic  cities 
deMtmyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  of  which  statue  the 
pedestal  with  its  inscription  remains  almost  entire  to 
this  day.  See  Maxzella,  SUut  tt  Anliquittu  PuleoJ.  in 
GnevuM  and  Bamam,  Tkaaur,  Ix,  pL  iv;  Bomandli, 
Via^io  a  Potmoti  (Naples  1817) ;  Jorio,  Guida  di 
PozZKoli  (ibid.  1880);  Lfivcnigb,  Die  Laitdaduiji  Pot- 
utoii  (Aachen,  1641)  ;  hewin,  St.  Paul,  ii,  Hi  aq.  See 
Italy;  Pauu 

Pn'tie]  (Heh.  PuHet',  ^^^^fl,  ajlicted  of  God; 
Sept.  9ovrifi\),  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Elcazar  the 
priest  and  the  mother  of  Phinehas  (Exot).  ri,  25).  B.C 
cir.  ICI9.  In  modem  Jewish  traditions  Futiet  is  con- 
founded with  Jethro  the  Midianitc,  "who  fatted  the 
calves  for  idolatrous  worship"  (Targum  Pseudnjon.  On 
£3:od.  p£,  25;  Gemtim  of  8ota  by  Wagenaeil,  c.  viii, 
§6). 

Fntnam,  FnuDklln,  a  Prerityterian  ninlater,  was 
bom  in  Marietta,  Q.,  July  28, 1801.  After  receiving  a 
good  academical  training;  be  entered  Athena  College, 
O.,  and  graduated  with  tumor  in  182S.  During  the  lost 
year  of  his  college  course  he  was  converted,  and  though 
op  to  this  time  tlie  law  liad  been  the  nhjcct  of  his  stud- 
iw,  the  tinspel  now  became  his  all-abeorbing  hope.  He 
catered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  N.Y.,  and 
in  1826  was  licensed  by  Oneida  Presbytery,  N.  Y.  In 
1827  he  returned  (o  Ohio,  and  was  appointed  to  labor 
as  a  missionary  and  evangelist  to  the  feeble  churches  in 
SpringtieUl,  Urbana,  and  Buck  Creek,  O.  Subsequently 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Springfield  Church,  and  was  or- 
dained and  installed  postur  by  Dayton  l*re8byiery; 
here  he  labored  for  eighteen  months,  when  he  accepted 
a  caU  to  the  Church  in  Dayton,  O.  In  1687,  al  the  di- 
vision in  the  Church,  he  rettgned,  and  accepted  a  call  (o 
CiTCle\'ilIe,  O.,  where  he  continued  to  labor  for  over  six 
years,  when,  by  reason  of  paralysis  of  one  half  of  hts 
body,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  removed  to  Dela- 
ware, ().  Here,  after  devoted  care  on  the  part  of  his 
family,  his  health  was  restored,  and  he  resumed  preach- 
ing and  ministered  to  the  Church  at  Delaware,  and  snb- 
■equently  at  Tiffin,  tiieenviUe,  and  KepuUic,  O.,  and 
Thomtown,  Ind.  He  died  at  the  latter  place  Oct.  11, 
18&9.  Ur.  Putnam  was  a  logical  thinker,  and  full  of 
leal  for  the  cause  of  Christ;  an  excellent  pastor,  ever 
ready  in  sorrow  to  administer  ct>mfort  and  consolation. 
See  Wilson,  Prrgb.  IIUI.  Alaumuc,  1861,  p.  lG-2.  (J.L.S.) 

Putnam,  (George,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister  of 
the  Old  School,  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1808,  and 
was  educated  at  Harvard  Uni%'enity,  class  of  16'2(i.  He 
early  entered  the  ministry,  and  Anally  became  pastor  at 
Boxbury,  Mass.,  where  be  ausiatned  a  pastorate  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  enj<^ing  not  only  the  warm  af- 
fection of  his  own  people,  but  the  highest  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  whole  commanity.  Away  from  home 
also  Dr.  Putnam  wielded  a  very  wide  influence  in  all 
directions,  and  he  was  beloved  by  men  of  every  relig- 
ious scIiimI  in  an  eminent  degree.  Dr.  Putnam  was 
more  than  an  ordinary  man.  He  was  not  only  pos- 
•eased  of  the  moac  noble  penonal  characterisdca,  but 
was  endowed  with  excellent  scbularship,  remarkable 
intellectual  powers,  and  great  wisdom  in  judgment,  He 
was  always  vigorous,  fresh,  and  olieii  ^-cry  eloquent  in  his 
pulpit  discnursea.  For  years  his  Fast-day  and  Thanks- 
giving si-r\-i<-es  wore  largely  altende<l  by  visitors  fn>m 
what  was  then  the  adjoining  city  (^Uoslou),  to  listen  to 
his  thoughtful  and  poirerful  diseumiuns  upon  public 
and  national  questions.  A  shock  uf  paralysis  in  1872 
wametl  him  that  (he  {leriod  of  his  vigor  was  terminat- 
ing, and  he  was  obliged  to  consent  In  have  a  younger 
associate  with  him  in  the  pastorate.  For  the  last  two 
jreors  before  hu  death,  which  occurml  in  1878,  he  was 
able  to  reniler  service  only  at  the  marriage  or  funeral 
of  some  one  of  his  beloved  parisbionem,  who,  iit  these 
Joyful  and  painfnl  domestic  nras,  especially  welcomed 
even  the  trembling  voice  of  their  old  pwttor.  From 


1849  to  1856  Dr.  Putnam  was  editorially  eatuecled  with 
the  Chrutum  Examimer,  He  pubUdied  ■  Dumber  of 
separate  sermons,  orations,  etc 

Putnam,  Jonathan  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Unh- 
odisl  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Ley  den,  N.Y..JalT 
81, 1815.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  twelve,  ui 
waa  received  into  the  Methodist  Epiaevpal  Cborch.  He 
waa  lieensed  to  exhort  in  1885;  in  1886  be  received  b- 
cense  to  preach.  He  travelled  lour  yean  in  the  Nrr- 
.lersey  Conference,  and  then  went  to  the  \f'iKMHi 
Conference.  In  1856  he  was  transferred  to  the  Esm- 
Genesee  Conference,  and  stationed  at  Ea^t  Palmyn. 
Afterwards  he  was  succe«sirely  appointed  to  Tynaw 
Catharine,  Southport,  Jackson,  Gsnton,  PniitjlNni;h. 
Dresden,  and  Middlesex.  He  bad  just  itgtm  the  woifc 
of  the  second  year  on  this  last  charge,  with  good  pn*- 
ise  of  success,  when  death  overtook  bin  on  SepL9, 
1871.  See  JUinu/et  of  A  witial  Confermci*,  187S,  p.  190, 
181 ;  Northern  CbritlioH  Atk^ooate,  1671. 

Putaha,  in  Ilindtt  mythology-,  is  the  name  of  ttw 
small,  bloodless  sacrifices,  consisting  of  fruits  ami  flow- 
ers, which  were  offered  to  the  genii,  aa  well  as  to  ibc 
three  great  gods, 

Fntabiairl,  in  HindA  mythokigy,  is  the  name  el 
the  Brahmins  who,  after  twelve  years'  at4Mly,  del  mots* 
to  devote  their  livea  entirely  to  the  gode,  mad  ia  cobm- 
qucnce  attach  themselves  to  some  pagoda. 

Ptuda  ia  the  box  in  which  the  oonaeerated  bntata 
the  nick  are  preserved.  See  Prx. 

Pvaaa  is  a  Chinese  goddess  who  haa  sown  rrtr*> 
blancc  to  the  Cybele  of  the  Greeks  and  the  1ms  iif  ibr 
Egyptians.  The  bonzes  relsle  that  three  genii  bTibe 
femsic  sex  descended  once  from  tbeir  tmvenly  alnkt 
tu  enjoy  a  l>ath  in  an  earthly  streana.  The  we»rb*l 
scarcely  touched  th^  bodies  when  the  most  btaoiifsl 
of  them  perceived  on  her  garment  a  totoo-pUiM.  viik 
blossoms  and  fruit,  and  could  not  imagiDC  wbem  the 
plant  had  come.  She  cmdd  not  resist  tbe  dcsiiv  ti 
tasting  the  fruit :  but  this  waa  attended  with  evil  re* 
sequences,  for  behold  a  little  son  was  bom  from  Ixt  ■■ 
the  same  moment.  She  brought  him  np,  and  mUm 
he  had  reached  the  years  of  maturity  she  retun<t<1  w 
heaven.  This  nymph  was  Pusxa;  and,  as  ber  <iC-f«iqc 
became  a  mighty  ruler  of  the  heavenly  empire  of  ilnaa, 
she  was  worshipped  as  the  queen  of  ibe  worid,  the 
mother  nf  all  that  is  gixnl,  and  the  supporter  nf  all  tial 
is  living.'  PnuB  is  repreeented  with  ei|;bl«vii  amn. 
sitting  on  a  flower,  and  her  head  sunwoded  with  m 
aureola. 

Pyer,  John,  an  English  minister  who  Ubnnd  w 
cessively  with  the  Weslcyans  and  the  Indepenilmt*. 
was  bom  in  1790.  He  began  hb  labon  as  a  tent  n>»- 
Monary,  devoting  himself  entireh-  to  the  cosmrrttd 
evangelistic  work.  Alter  the  tent  ceased  to  be  ihc 
1iro|ierty  of  the  Methodist  body,  he  built  a  cba|»l  * 
Manchester,  where  he  remained  nine  yean.  A*  hi 
changed  his  doctrinal  ^iews,  he  abandoned  the  Wn- 
leyan  Church,  and  joined  the  Cnngregattonalin!!.  ha 
the  succeeding  four  years  he  was  agent  nf  ihe  l^nAai 
Christian -Instniction  Society.  ID-health  finally  ie* 
quired  him  to  seek  a  less  laborimis  pontinn,  and  be  he- 
came  the  Congregstional  pastor  of  South  Uolton.  Laut 
he  removed  to  Cork,  and  in  1889  accepted  a  pMunle 
at  Devon,  where  he  remainnl  the  laai  twenty  yeai*  t^ 
his  life,  and  died  in  18.S9,  latmrions  and  aciive  m  tbf 
very  last:  he  was  found  by  the  servants  lifelrw,  havinc 
literally  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus.  Pyer  waa  the  writrrW 
a  few  useful  hymns;  among  them,  "Met  again  ia  J» 
sus'  name,"  which  is  found  in  the  AVv  Comyngaliitd 
ilipim-iook,  No,  803. 

Pygarg  Cpo*"^.  dinhAn.  from  dwA,  Cjr?,  to  ImU, 
or  perhaps  ditB,  3^1,  to  Uap;  Sept.  nvyofiyat,  Vdf. 
pjUfanpu)  occurs  only  (Dent.  xiv.  6)  in  tbe  )i»i  chm 
animals,  being  the  name  appaivntlv  of  soar  aperies  wf 
a.Udope,  thottgh  f^ti^^b^  ^«<Smy^^  ^^^'^y  ^ 
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Ttie  Hreek  iruyoproc  denotes  an  animal  witb  a  "  white 
ritrep,"  nod  \»  used  by  Herodotua  (h%  192)  ait  the  name 
of  anno  Libvao  deer  antelope,  ^lian  (vii,  19)  atso 
ineutions  the  irvyapyot,  but  gives  no  mure  thaa  the 
name;  camp,  also  Juvenal  (Sal.  xi,  138).  It  ia  usoal 
to  identify  the  psgarff  of  ih«  Greek  lud  Latin  writers 
with  the  addax  of  North  Africa,  Nubia,  etc  (Atklax 
mfwrnaculatia),  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  under 
the  saroo  title  {Oryx  adJax,  LiehL),  which  has  been 
RccM^niscd  a>  a  beast  uf  chitse  in  the  old  Eg>-ptian 
aculptures.  It  is  widely  sprcail  over  Central  Africa, 
extendiug  to  the  bonlent  of  the  Nile  in  Nubto,  and  ia 
wnll  known  to  the  Arabs,  who  still  distinguish  it  by 
tia  ancient  name,  with  the  familiar  preSx  of  Abu,  or 
father — Father  AdJat.  The  addax  u  a  ooane  and 
heavy  antelope,  three  feet  high  at  the  withen,  with  a 
larfje  clumsy  head  and  stout  legs.  The  horns  exist  in 
both  sexes,  are  long,  twisted  outwards,  covered  with 
rioKS  nearly  to  the  jtoints,  which  are  sharp;  the  tail  is 
lon^  and  tufted.  The  head  and  neck  are  of  a  deep  red- 
dixb  brown  color,  with  a  band  of  white  across  the  face ; 
the  forehead  and  throat  are  elothed  with  coarM  black 
hair,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  body  and  limbs  ti  of  a 
whitish  gray  hue.  It  ts  one  of  that  group  of  antdnpea 
in  which  we  may  deariy  diaceiu  an  approach  to  the 
bovine  race.    See  Ox. 


Addax  Antelope  (Orym  ama*). 


Afcainst  this  identiflcation  of  the  ttuMn  with  the  ad- 
dar,  iKiwever,  there  are  some  conuderable  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  this  antelope  does  not  present  at  all 
the  required  characteristic  implied  by  its  name;  and, 
in  the  secoml,  there  is  much  reason  for  beliering,  with 
Kuppel)  (^Atioi  tu  der  Reiac  im  nord.  Afr^ea,  p.  21)  and 
Hamilton  Smith  ((jriffith'a  Cuvier's  A  mm.  Kvtgdom.  iv, 
193),  that  the  addax  is  identical  with  the  itrfpHcerot 
of  i'liny  {.V,  //.  xt,  37),  which  animal,  it  must  be  ob- 
■enred,  the  Homan  naturalist  dbtinguishes  from  the 
PHyirijtii  (viii,  63).  Indeeil,  we  may  regard  the  iden- 
tity of  ihe  ttddax  and  Pliny's  ttttpncei-os  as  establishctt ; 
fitr  wheu  this  species  was,  after  many  years,  at  length 
redisciu'rred  by  Hemprich  and  KUppell,  it  was  found  to 
be  called  by  the  AraUc  name  of  aka$  or  adat,  the  very 
name  which  Pliny  gives  as  the  local  one  of  his  ttrepri- 
cent.  The  pgifargas,  therefore,  must  be  sought  for  in 
■ume  animal  different  from  the  addax.  The  required 
ebanvters  seem  to  be  fiiunil  in  a  f;miip  of  antclnpea  de- 
Hcribed  by  Mr.  Bennett  ( Trtitu.  Zool.  Soc.  vol.  i).  They 
have  many  peculiarities  in  common  with  the  group 
which  includes  the  spriug-bok  (AntidorcoM  «uo&orf)and 
tite  h<iutc-bok  {DamnliM  p^trga),  those  fine  white- 
rumped  species  of  South  Africa,  but  are  distinguished 
by  (he  characters  uf  the  horns,  which  arc  larger,  thick- 
er, more  bovine,  and  of  bolder  curvature,  turning  first 
almoAt  horizontally  backwards,  and  then  hooke<l  ab- 
ruptly forwards  The  legs  are  long,  the  neck  long  and 
Blender,  and  there  ia  a  wbit«  patch  on  the  throat  in  all 
the  apeciea.  The  gmup  ia  confined  to  the  northern 
lialf  of  the  AfKoan  oontinent.  The  beat-known  S|)ecics 
ia  the  mhorr  (^afibyie  mkorr,  Bennett),  which  stands 


two  feet  ugbt  inches  high  at  the  croup.  The  harm 
are  ringed  from  the  base  about  balf-way  up,  whence  to 
the  tip  they  are  round,  smooth,  and  obtusely  pointed. 
The  expression  of  the  face  Is  gentle;  the  eye  large, 
dark,  aud  liquid.  The  tail  is  long,  dose-haired  at  the 
base,  but  tipped  with  a  tuft  of  long  black  hair — a  very 
ox-like  character.  The  general  hue  of  the  coat,  which 
is  abort  and  sleek,  is  a  deep  brownish  red ;  the  line  of 
the  belly  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs  are  white. 
But  the  tehole  rrgioft  arouiid  ihs  btiK  of  ike  tail  it  pun 
white,  abruptly  separated  from  the  dark  red  of  the  flanks; 
the  patch  running  forwards  in  a  point  on  each  hip,  and 
downward^  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thighs.  The 
strong  contrast  of  the  two  colors  has  a  very  singular 
eflecl,  aiul  would  probably  be  seized  on  to  form  a  de> 
Bcriptive  appellation.  Two  males  of  this  beautiful  spe- 
cies were  sent  to  the  Zoological  Society  from  Morocco; 
they  were  not,  Imwevcr,  indigenous  to  that  country, 
but  bad  been  bruught  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  des- 
ert. The  species  is  hunted  by  the  Arabs  for  the  sake 
of  the  stomachal  concretion  called  btzoar,  to  which  it  ia 
peculiarly  subject,  and  which  is  so  highly  valued  in 
Oriental  pharmacy.  These  stnnea  are  called  in  Mo- 
rocco baid  el-mkorr,  or  mhorr'a  eggs.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  another  species,  conuderably  larger  than  the 
mhorr,  but  having  the  same  general  form  and  the  same 
dintribntiuns  of  the  colors.  It  is  the  addra  (.'1.  rufi- 
tidtis),  a  line  beast  found  in  the  wastes  of  Nubia  by 
Rttppell,  and  by  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  in  Uoogola. 
This  animal  stands  about  three  feet  three  inches  high 
At  tlie  cniu]),  and  is  five  feet  four  inches  in  length. 
It  is  seen  tn  considerable  flocks  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  (Ireat  Desert,  and  may  well  have  been 
ilie  pygarg  of  the  ancients.  See  Tristram,  Waiurtd 
t/ixluiy  of  Ike  BibU,  p.  126;  Wood,  B9>U  AnimnU,  p. 
141  sq. ;  BiUe  tSducalor,  ii,  84, 185, 167.    Comp.  AXTE- 

PygmleB  of  Westkri*  Africa.  The  existence 
of  pygmy  races  of  human  beings  in  Africa  has  often 
been  asserted,  and  many  circumstances  less  easily  cred- 
ible than  thtnr  diminutive  size  have  been  report^.  Du 
Chaillu  has  recently  discovered  the  actual  existence  of 
a  pygmy  race,  but  of  whom  the  diminutive  uze  is  the 
only  remarkable  characteristic.  He  found  them  in  the 
mountainous  country  on  the  east  of  the  sontbem  great 
branch  of  the  Ogobai,  The.v  are  called  Obcngoi,  and 
live  in  the  midst  of  negro  tribes  of  onlinary  stature. 
They  showed  extreme  timidity  on  being  visited  by  a 
white  man.  In  stature  they  are  only  about  four  feel 
snd  a  half.  They  subsist  chiefly  on  animal  food,  but 
iwrtly  also  on  (he  roots,  berries,  and  nuts  which  they 
find  in  the  forests.  In  their  mental  calibre,  these  pyg- 
mies vary  OS  greatly  as  ordinary  races.  Hence  there  is 
no  settled  theory  as  to  their  religious  tendency,  some 
of  them  comprehending  their  religious  need,  while  oth- 
ers seem  to  he  almost  void  of  any  religioua  conscious- 
ness.  See  Pm-Adamites;  Kkijoiox. 

Fyle,  Thoxab^  an  eminent  Anglican  divine,  was 
bom  at  Stodey,  near  Holt,  Norfblk,  in  1674.  He  was 
educated  at  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  and,  after  (ak- 
ing  holy  orders,  distinguiiihed  himself  as  miniaier  of  St. 
Margaret's  parish,  in  King's  Lynn,  He  was  aderwarda 
made  prebendary  of  Salisburj-  by  Dr.  Hoadly  for  his 
services  in  the  Bangorian  Controversy.  His  Purnpht  au 
on  Ike  Acle  and  aU  the  iSjnittea  is  an  excellent  work,  of- 
ten reprinted.  He  published,  besides,  Paraphrate  tj/" 
/A.?  Booka  of  the  Old  Testament  (l»nd.  1717-25,  4  vols, 
8vo)  :—The  Scj-ipture.  Preterrafire  against  Popery  (ibid. 
1735):  —  anil  three  volumes  uf  tSei-rmms.  He  died  at 
Lynn  in  1757,  greatly  respected  and  highly  admired  in 
all  England  for  his  excellency  in  purpose  and  superior- 
ity in  scholarship.  See  Hook,  Kccltt.  Biog.  viii,  172; 
Gentleman's  Magazine  (Lond.  1788),  p.  669,  692;  Nich- 
ols, Literary  A  nttdotes, 

Pynohon,  Wiixiak,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  the  second  half  of  th^lg^tb  j^nt^^^  mi- 
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(prating  to  this  country,  settled  at  Roxbury,  Man.,  in 
1630,  aged  71  or  73.  lii  1637  he  letsored  to  Springfield, 
Mass.  He  finally  returned  to  England,  and  died  at 
Wrsyabury,  Backinghaiiisbife,  in  1662.  He  published, 
TMe  MtrUorioui  Price  of  Ckritfs  Redemption  (Lond. 
1660  and  1655, 4to) ;  which  was  so  heretical  in  tendency 
that  it  offended  the  Puritanic  fathers,  and  was  burned 
on  the  Common  by  order  of  the  authorities  of  Massa- 
t:\i\mtU:— The  Jewel'  Sytuigoffue  (1652,  4to):_7'ime 
and  Mtnmtr  how  tie  first  Sabbath  wiu  Ordained,  etc. 
(16M,  4(o). 

Fyne,  Smith,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  ed- 
ucated U  Eton  and  Oxford,  England.  After  arriving 
in  this  country  he  studied  theok^*,  and  was  admitted 
to  holy  orders  by  tnshop  Hobart  in  1826.  Ho  was  in 
turn  rector  of  a  parish  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Christ 
Church,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Sl  John's  Church,  Yon- 
kers,  N.  V.;  Calvary  parish  and  St.  John's  Church, 
Washington.  In  the  latter  position  he  remained  up- 
wards of  twenty  years.  During  the  war,  Dr.  Pyne 
worked  in  the  camps  and  hospitals  and  among  the  sol- 
diers. He  was  at  one  time  a  trustee  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  and  of  Trinitv  College,  Hart- 
ford.  He  died  iu  New  York  Dec.  7. 1875. 

Fjramld  (xvpafiic,  perhaps  from  the  Egyptian 
hr),  a  structure  of  the  shape  of  the  geometric  figure  so 
eidled,  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  Old  and  the  New 


Hieroglyph  of  Kemirfila. 


the  pyramids  was  co- 
eval with  that  of  the 
city.  It  is  probable 
(hat  the  title  of  being 
the  builders  of  them, 
and  the  honor  of  being  buried  in  them,  were  giTcs 
to  the  munarchs  by  whom  they  were  finishetL  The 
pyramids  are  solid  mounds  raised  over  the  aepulcliral 
chambers  of  the  kings,  the  first  act  of  an  E^ryptian 
monarch  being  to  prepare  his  future  ''eternal  almfe.' 
For  this  purpose,  a  passage  of  the  size  of  the  intended 
sarcophagus  was  first  hollowed  in  the  rock  at  «  maa- 
able  incltue  to  lower  it,  and  at  a  conveiiieDt  depth  • 
rectangular  chamber  was  excavated  in  the  aidid  radb 
Over  this  chamber  a  cubical  mass  of  masonry,  of  sqoan 
blocks,  was  then  placed,  leaving  the  orifice  of  the  »baft 
open.  Additions  continued  to  be  made  to  this  cotocal 
mass  both  in  height  and  breadth  as  long  aa  the  mon- 
arch lived,  so  that  at  his  death  all  that  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  face  or  amooth  the  exterior  of  the  step- 
formed  mound.  But  in  some  cases  the  masonry  paaaed 
beyond  the  orifice  of  the  shaft,  which  involved  the  coa- 
Btruction  of  a  new  shaft,  having  its  orifice  beyood  it. 
The  pyramid  was  faced  by  adding  courses  of  long  blocks 
on  each  layer  of  the  steps,  and  then  cutting  the  wh«k 
to  a  flat  or  even  surface,  commencing  from  the  sommit. 
The  outer  maaoniy,  however,  or  caring,  as  it  is  called, 
has  in  most  instances  been  partially  stripped  off.  fro- 
vision  was  made  for  protecting  the  rertical  Joints  far 


Worid,  the  meet  important  being  the  p}-ramids  of  Egypt ;  placing  each  Mone  half  way  over  another.  The 


and  Mexico.  Those  of  Egypt  were  considered  one  of 
theseven  wonders  of  the  world.  They  are  in  all  seventy  ' 
in  number,  of  different  uzes,  lying  between  29°  and  80° 
N.  lat,,  and  are  masses  of  stone  or  brick,  with  square  bases 
and  triangular  sides.  Although  various  opinions  have 
pravtikd  as  to  thdr  use,  as  that  they  were  erected  for 
astronomical  purpoees,  for  reaisUng  the  eni»i>achment 
the  sand  of  the  desert,  for  granaries,  reservoirs,  or 
sepulchres,  the  but  -  mentioned  hypothesis  has  been 
proved  to  be  correct  in  recent  times  by  the  excavations 
of  (he  late  general  Howard  Vyse.    They  were  all  the 


Bonry  is  admirably  finished,  and  the  mechsiiiral  meaos 
by  which  such  immense  manses  of  stone  were  raised  to 
their  places  has  long  been  a  mysten-;  the  di»corery. 
however,  of  large  circular  holes  in  some  of  ibe  stones 
has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  wound  up  by 
machines.  The  stones  were  quarried  on  or  near  the  apM*: 
sometimes,  however,  grani(e  taken  from  the  quanie*  of 
Syene  was  partially  employed.  The  entrance*  wese 
carefully  filled  up,  and  the  passage  protected  by  atooe 
portoullises  and  other  contrivances,  to  prevent  in^uss 
to  the  sepulchral  chamber.  There  appeaiB  to  have  bees 


tomba  of  monarcbs  of  Egypt  who  flourished  from  the  ;  also  a  door,  or  pylon,  at  the  entrance  of  the  shaft,  om^ 


fourth  to  the  twellth  dyitasty,  none  having  been  con- 
structed later  than  that  time,  the  subsequent  kings  be- 
ing buried  at  Abydos, Thebes, and  other  places,  in  tomba 
of  a  very  different  construction.  The  picture  of  a  pyra- 
mid forms  a  part  of  the  hien^lyphic  name  of  Memphis, 
and  the  immutability  of  most  things  in  Egypt  leads  us 
to  infer,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  foundauon  of 


General  Tlew  of  the  Pyramida. 


mented  with  Egyptian  sculptures  and  hierof^lyphs.  The 
udca  of  the  pyramids  face  the  cardinal  points,  and  tfaa 
entrances  face  the  north.  The  work  of  the  larger  pfr> 
amids  was  executed  by  corvees  of  laborers. 

The  most  remarkable  and  finest  pyramids  are  thosa 
of  Glzeh,  situated  on  a  level  space  of  the  Libyan  chain 
at  Memphis^  on  the  west  bank  uf  the  Nile.  The  largest 
three  are  the  mo*!  fa- 
moua.  The  first  oc 
tireat  Pyramid,  a»  a|»- 
pears  from  the  exca- 
varions  of  Vj-ae,  wu 
the  sepulchre  of  ibc 
Cheops  of  Herodoto^ 
th  e  C  hem  bes,or  Chen- 
mis,  of  Diodorua,  and 
the  Suphis  if  lUane- 
tbo  and  Eratosthenes 
(Shufu  I,  B.Cw  asift- 
2186).  The  name  of 
the  founder  uf  the 
Great  Pyramid,  has 
been  delected  in  a 
small  tomb  in  iii*  im. 
mediate  vicuiily.  It 
is  written  in  Gn-*^  by 
Uaneiba,  Xai'p*f, 
which  is  raid  by  Kr^ 
tosthenes  m  mean  in 
Egyptian  KOfAaon'c, 
"one  who  has  much 
hair."  The  bier»- 
glypihic  name,  Skmfm, 
has  aho  ihe  aanw 
in  tba 
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L  /^^^  tl 


Finn  of  the  Fjramlda  uf  Gluh. 


HleroKljrpb 
ofClieupt. 


Coptic,  "much  bair."  Its  height  wu 
180  Teet  9  Inches,  uid  its  biM  764  feet 
square,  having  an  area  of  about  13  acres. 
lU  alope  or  angle  is  61°  60'.  It  has, 
however,  been  nncb  spoiled  and  stripped 
of  its  exterior  blocks  for  the  building  of 
Cairo.  The  original  sepulchral  cham- 
ber, called  the  Subterranean  Apartment, 
46  feet  by  27  feet,  and  11  feet  6  inches 
high,  has  been  hewn  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  was  reached  by  the  original  passage, 
320  feet  long,  which  descended  to  it  by 
an  entrance  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid. 
The  excavations  in  Uiia  direction  were  subsequently 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  vast  size  attained  by  the 
pyramid,  rendering  it  impracticable  to  carry  on  the  en- 
trance on  a  level  with  the  natural  rock,  which  had  been 
cut  d'>wit  and  faced  fur  that  purpose.  Accordingly  a 
second  cbsmber,  with  a  triangular  roof,  was  constructed 
in  the  masonry  of  the  pyramid,  17  feet  by  18  feet  9 
inches,  niu)  2o'  feet  3  inches  hi|;h.  This  was  reached 
by  a  poitsage  rising  at  in  inclination  of  26^  18',  termi- 
nating ill  a  horizontal  pasBRge,  It  ia  called  the  Queen's 
Chamber,  and  occupiee  a  ptwilion  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  pyramid.  The  monument — probably  owing  to 
the  long  life  attained  by  the  monarch — still  progress- 
infc,  a  third  chamber,  called  the  King's,  was  finally  con- 
structed, by  prolonging  the  ascending  passage  of  the 
Queen  a  Chamber  for  160  feet  ikrther  into  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  psrramid,  and,  after  a  short  horizontal  pas- 
aage,  making  a  mom  17  feet  1  inch  bj*  84  feet  S  inches 
■ml  19  feet  1  Inch  high.   To  diminish,  however,  the 


pressure  of  the  superincumbent  masonry  on  the  flat  roo( 
lire  smali  chambers  were  made  vertically  in  succesuoii 


Entrance  of  the  0"«^P(5JfogIe 
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above  the  roof,  tbe  last  one  pMnted,  Taiyttig  in  height 
frum  1  foot  4  iiichei  to  8  ftet  7  incbea,  tbe  apex  of  the 
top  one  beiiif^  rather  more  than  69  feet  above  the  roof 
of  the  Ring's  Chamber,   Tbe  end  of  the  horinniial 


been  broken  into  by  tbe  caUph  Alam  OthiDan  hn- 
YuBS&r,  A.D.  119ft.  Subaeqnently,  it  wu  opened  by 
Uelzoiii,  Tbe  masonry  is  inferior  to  the  first,  but  il  «at 
anciently  cased  below  with  red  granite.    Tbe  casiiif 


paseafje  was  tiiuafaed  in  a  superior  style,  and  cased  with  I  still  remains  at  the  summit. 

ml  sx'enitic  granite;  and  in  the  King's  Chamber  was  |  Tbe  third  pyramid,  built  by  Mencheres.  or  Mrceri- 
the  f^anite  Hrcophagua  of  tbe  king,  Cheopa,  7  feet  6^  nus  (brother  of  Chephren,  B.C.  2103-2130),  U  nucb 
inches  lung,  3  feet  8  inches  broad,  and  3  feet  6  inches  smaller  than  the  other  two,  being  only 


218  feet  high  by  854  feet  6  inches 
square.  It  also  has  two  sepulcbral 
cbambeta,  both  in  the  aolid  rock.  The 
lower  sepulchral  chamber,  which  held 
a  sarcophagus  of  rectangular  shape,  of 


Biero^Tpli  of 
MrceriDQ*. 


high,  fur  whom  tbe  pyramid  was  built.  As  the  heat 
of  this  cbambsc  was  Btitling,  owing  to  want  of  ventila- 
tion, two  small  air^hannels,  or  chimneys,  about  nine 
inches  square,  wen  made,  ascending  to  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  pyramid.    They  perfectly  ventilate 

tliischamber.  Aft«r  tbe  mummy  was  deposited  in  the  |  whinstone,  had  a  iMinted  roof,  cut  like 
King's  Chamber,  the  entrance  was  closed  with  granite  |  an  arch  inside;  but  the  cedar  coflio,  in 
portcullises,  and  a  well  maile  at  the  junction  of  tbe  up-  shape  of  a  mummy,  had  been  removed 
ward-inclined  and  horizontal  passages^  by  which  the  to  the  upper  or  large  apartment,  and 
workmen  descended  into  tbe  downward^indined  pas-  i  its  cootents  there  rifled.  Among  tbe 
sage,  after  carefully  closing  the  acceas  to  the  sepulchral  |  delHis  of  the  coffin  and  in  tbe  chambers 
chambers.  The  changes  which  took  place  in  this  pyr-  |  were  found  tbe  legs  and  part  of  tbe 
amid  gave  rise  to  various  traditions,  even  in  tbe  days  |  trunk  of  a  body  with  linen  wrapper, 
of  Herodotus,  Cheops  being  reported  to  lie  buried  in  a  |  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of  the  monarch,  bat 
chamber  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  It  took  ;  others  to  be  that  of  an  Arab,  on  account  of  (he  anchv- 
a  long  time  for  iu  construction — 100,000  loen  being  losed  right  knee.  This  body  and  fmgments  of  the  coffio 
empltiyed  on  it  for  tbirty  yean.  Tbe  (qiemtinna  in  ;  were  removed  to  the  Brilisti  Museum;  but  Ibe  stone 
this  pyramid  by  general  Vjrse  gave  rise  to  the  discov-  [  sarcophagus  was  unfortunately  lest  off  Cart  huge &a.  ^ 
ery  of  marks  scrawled  in  red  ochre  in  a  kind  of  cnruve  j  the  sinking  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  being  trsM- 
hheroglyphs  on  the  blocks  brought  from  the  quarries  of  '  ported  to  Kngland.  There  is  a  biemglyphic  inEcriptkn 
Turnh.  These  contained  tbe  name  and  titles  of  Sbufu  very  beaurifuUy  engraved  on  tbe  fragment  of  the  nffie. 
(tite  hien^lyphic  form  of  Cheops) ;  numerals  and  di-  |  conuining  a  royal  name,  which  reads  Afrnttfrr.  The 
nclions  for  the  position  of  materials:  with  tbem  were  '  masonry  of  tbia  pyramid  is  moat  excellent,  and  it  wai 
taaauo's  looriu.  '  aucienlly  cased  tuUf-way  up  with  black  granite. 

The  second  pyramid  has  a 
line  of  cbamben  cat  in  the  nek, 
and  on  its  eaatem  side  are  the 
ruinaofatemple.  Thelbirdbas 
■  similar  temple  and  svenue: 
and,  indeed,  the  eastern  face  M 
the  Groat  Pyramid  has  iraoo. 
though  more  indistinct,  ei  a 
similar  structure;  but  tbe  sec- 
ond temple,  that  of  Chepbns, 
is  distinguished  by  having  the 
Sphinx  ranged  in  front  of  tbe 
centre  of  its  eastern  face,  bor- 
ing all  Ibe  marks  of  having  beta 
connected  witli  it  by  commici- 
cations  cut  through  tbe  mck 
under -ground.  Between  tbt 
paws  «r  the  Sphinx  a  pcrftct 
temple  vu  discorervd,  a  for 
years  ago,  by  Belzoni,  on  clov- 
ing away  the  saud  by  which  it 
bad  been  choked  up  for  agei. 

l*here  are  six  other  pyramMb 
of  inferior  size  and  intemt  st 
tilzeh :  one  at  Aba  Rdrii,  fln 
milea  to  the  north-west  oftM 
same  spot,  is  ruined,  but  oflaigt 
dimensions;  another  at  Zowrst 
el-Arrian,  also  made  of  liaw- 
stone,  is  still  more  ruined;  an- 
other at  Blgah,  a  spot  in  ibt 
vicinity  of  Abualr,  also  mneh  ruined,  and  built  iot 
tbe  monarch  Usei^n-Ha,  by  some  suppmed  to  be  Bo- 
siris.    There  are  five  of  these  raonumenU  at  Abadr, 
one  with  a  name  supposed  to  be  that  of  •  hmhwA 
of  the  third  dynasty ;  and  another  with  that  of  ibi 
king  Sahurs.    A  group  of  eleven  pyramids  mnaiss 
at  Sakkara,  one  with  a  doorway  inlaid  with  poivelain 
tiles,  and  having  a  royal  name.    Five  other  pynaiiA 
are  at  Dashfir,  tbe  northernmost  of  whiuh,  boUi  of 
brick,  is  suppMed  In  be  that  of  the  king  Ai<>xhi»  of 
Herodotus,  and  has  a  name  of  a  king  apparenily  sboat 
the  twelfth  dynasty.    Others  are  at  Meydilii  ai'id  Illa- 
htin ;  anil  two  at  Biahmo,  at  Medinet  el-Fardni.  ■ppa^ 
ently  tbe  s^xikhtea  of  tbe  last-lunn  ^ttetevlfth  dy- 
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The  second  pyramid  is  situated  on  a 
higher  elevation  than  the  first,  and  was 
built  by  Shufu  II,  or  Chephren  (aC. 
2186-2163),  the  son  of  Shufu  I.  HU 
nsme  reads  Skffre :  he  is  called  Suphis 
II  by  Manetbo,  and  Cephrenes  by  Hc- 
nxlotus.  It  is  inscribed  on  a  beuitiful 
tablet  in  the  British  SCuseam,  which 
was  brought  from  one  of  the  tombs 
near  Memphis,  and  was  engraved  in 
memor>'  of  a  personage  who  acted  as 
superintendent  of  the  building  of  tbe 
Hlero{;lTpb  of  pyramid.  This  pyramid  has  two  se- 
Chepbreo.     pidehral  ohambers,  and  appears  to  have 
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nasty.  Some  hdiU  brick  pynmida  of  the  Ungs  or  the 
elevviitb  dynuty  tn  at  the  Dnih  Abfl  Negr  at  Tlutbea. 
In  Nubia,  the  ancient  vGthiof>U,  are  several  pyramidH, 
the  Cumba  of  the  mniiarchs  of  Heru^,  and  of  some  of  the 
Kthiiipiau  conquerors  of  £gyp(.  They  are  tallcr.iii  pro- 
|>ortioii  to  their  base  than  the  E(i;yptian  pyramidji,  and 
icencrally  have  a  acpulchrat  b^,  or  pmpylun,  with 
aeul|>tures,  wbkh  face*  the  eaat.  The  principal  groups 
oT  these  pyramids  are  at  Bege  Kaute,  or  Begromi,  17^ 
N.  laL.  in  one  of  which  goM  linga  and  otber  <^Ject8  of 
late  art,  reMmbling  that  of  the  Ptuletnaic  period,  were 
found.    See  Egypt, 

In  Assyria,  the  Birs  Nimritd,  or  Tower  of  Belus,  was 
tL  kind  of  step-shaped  pyramid  ofaeven  different-colored 
bricks,  dedicated  to  the  planets  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
See  Babkl.  The  Mnjellihe,  another  mound,  was  of 
pyramidal  shape.  The  pyramid  also  entered  into  the 
architecture  of  the  tomb  of  Sanlanapalus  at  Tanus,  and 
of  the  maiimdeum  of  Artemisia  at  Haticamassus.  A 
amail  pyramid,  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Ccslius,  imitated 
from  the  Kgyptian  in  the  days  of  Au(;nstu^  still  exists 
within  the  wall  of  Aurelian  atUomc.  Templen  and  oth- 
er monuments  of  pyramidal  shape  are  found  in  India, 
China,  Jara,  (he  lV>lyueaian  Idanda,  and  elsewhere. 
The  ToUecs  and  Aateea  erected  temples  in  Mexico, 
called  TtoeaUi,  or  abodes  of  gods,  of  pyramidal  shape, 
with  steps  or  terram  by  which  to  ascend  and  reach  an 
altar,  generally  placed  on  the  summit,  where  they  pcr- 
fonned  human  sacriflccs  and  other  rites.  These,  liow- 
ever,  are  not  true  pyramids,  the  pure  and  simple  form 
of  which  is  restricted  to  Egypt.  The  pyramid  entered 
extensively  into  the  architectnre  of  the  Ei^ypliana,  aiul 
appears  on  the  tops  of  uberMk'4  and  tombs  as  a  kind  of 
roof.  SmntI  models  of  pyramids,  with  iuKribcd  adura- 
tions  to  the  sun,  or  having  riiyal  names,  were  also  placed 
in  the  tomba.  See  I^psius,  C'rbfr  den  Bait  tier  Pt/ra- 
itnden  (1848),  p.  143,217;  Wilkinson,  Topoffr.  of  Thebes 
(Lond.  1835) ;  Vvse,  Operatiimg  carried  on  at  Gizeh  in 
1837  (ibid.l84(M'2);  Perring,rinM,etc(ibid.l839-43); 
GliddoD,  Otia  Aigyiiliaea  (ibid.  Ift49);  Taylor,  The 
Oreal  Pgraaad  (ibitU  1859,  1864);  Smyth,  L^t  and 
Work  at  the  Great  Pyriimiil  (1H67)  ;  also,  Onr  fnhfri- 
tatife  la  the  Great  Pi/mmid  (Lond.  1864,  ]80r>,  1877, 
a  work  full  of  fanciful  theories);  SuDav,  Plates  a»d 
Notf  (Edinb.  1869). 

PYRAMID,  a  sepulchral  monument  in  imita(inn  ofa 
■pire  of  damp.  IMcth  meiitiDiix  iine  built  at  Tuiir».and 
another,  called  SL  Jeter's  NeeiUe,  at  ICumc— Walcott. 
See  Effigies. 

Pyrker,  Johans  Ladislav  op  FbiaS-EHr,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelate,  and  a  yntel  of  some  talent,  was  bom 
Not.  2,  1772,  at  Ldingk,  in  HnnKary.  His  father  was 
the  manaf^  of  an  estate.  John  studied  flnt  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Stuhlweissenburg  and  the  academy  of 
Fuofkirchen,  and  then  decided  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Scat&  His  application  for  admission  in  the  chief  chan- 
oei7  at  Ofen  having  met  with  a  refusBl,  he  accepted  a 
situation  as  private  secretary  in  the  house  of  a  count 
at  Palermo,  but  never  performed  these  functions;  for, 
while  on  his  journey,  in  the  spring  of  1792,  and  on  the 
point  of  passing  over  to  Sicily,  he  suddenly  changed  his 
mind  anil  returned.  On  his  journey  home  he  escaped 
an  ambush  of  pirates,  which  circumstance  gave  origin 
to  the  rale  that  ho  was  uken  by  pirates,  sold  at  Al- 
giers, and  escapetl  to  (tenoa.  The  aspect  of  the  South 
exerciseil  an  animating  influence  upon  Pyrker's  poetical 
taleiiL  Uu  Iris  return  through  Venice  and  Vienna,  he 
made  ibe  acquaintance  of  a  former  Cisterdan  monk, 
■ml  npplieil  for  admisnnn  to  that  order.  His  request 
was  granted  at  LilicnfeM  (l^wer  Austria),  OcU  18, 1792. 
Me  stiidiefl  theology  at  St.  I'ittten,  received  holy  orders 
in  I7!H>.  and  subset |ueni I y  e:(ercise<l  several  monasiical 
functions.  In  1807  he  lipcame  curate  of  Timiz.  In 
1811  he  was  recalled  to  his  mmiastery  as  prior,  and  in 
1013  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Ltlienfeld.  In  1818  he  was 
appointed  Irishop  of  lApt,  where  he  fmnded  a  aeminaty 


for  country  teachers.  In  1820  he  became  patriarch  of 
Venice,  and  tu  the  ensuing  year  primate  of  Dalmitia, 
chaplain  of  the  Lorn bardo- Venetian  kingdom,  etc  In 
1827  he  was  called  to  the  archiepisci-tpal  see  of  Erlau, 
which  post  he  held  until  his  death,  ai  Vienna,  Deo.  2, 
1847.  Pyrker  was  a  man  of  aminblc  manners,  a  eoti- 
scientioiis  and  courageous  priest,  a  Miecenas  to  tbe  arts, 
a  father  to  the  poor,  an  ornament  to  science,  and  en- 
joyed general  esteem  and  afTection.  His  heart  rests  in 
tbe  cathedral  at  Eriau ;  his  body,  in  conformity  with  hts 
will,  in  a  spot  of  the  cemetery  of  Lilicufeld  chosen  by 
himself.  His  epitaph,  chiselled  on  a  simple  slab  of  mar- 
ble, is  also  of  his  own  composition :  Oita  I.  L.  P.  J'atr, 
Archiep.  Agrietuit  )tquifKa>it  iiipatx.  Of  his  works,  we 
consider  it  appropriate  to  mention  here  only  PerUn  der 
heiUffni  Vorzeit  (Vienna,  1821;  2il  ed.  1826):— B»Wrr 
uus  dem  I^eben  Jetu  md  der  Apatltl  {Leips.  1842-49): 
—  Legmdm  der  lleUigea  (ibid.  1842).  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  Stuttgart  (1832-84,  8  vtds.; 
newed.  1843).  .Severe  critics  misa  in  Pyrker's  poems 
creative  freshness  and  the  charm  of  an  original  fancy; 
but  they  cannot  deny  the  power  and  Itenuty  ofhisiKH't- 
ical  pictures,  the  pronounced  relief  of  his  character!^  and 
his  masterly  mwiagement  of  the  language  and  rhythm. 
See  Ignaz  Hub,  thuttchlmidt  BaUaden-  vnd  RomtHzen- 
IHchter  (Carlsruhe,  1849. 2d  ed.),  p.  188 ;  Winer,  ftnrtdb. 
der  tkeoL  Lilerahir,  ii,  351,  716;  but  especially  lirlthl, 
Getch.  der  ka/hoi.  Literalur,  Dtuttehtandt  (Viciniu, 
18G1),  p.  840  sq. 

PyrleeuB,  Jons  CHRis-ropnBn,  a  Moravian  itiner- 
ant and  missionary  among  the  Iiunaniswas  boni  A|>ril 
25,  1713,  at  I'ausa,  in  Swabia,  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lei|>sic,  and  immigrated  to  America  in  174U, 
After  having  sfient  a  part  of  the  year  174S  in  the  Alo- 
hawk  country,  in  order  to  learn  ita  languaiio  and  cua- 
toms,  he  opened  a  aoHWilol  "  Indian  school"  at  llethlc- 
bem,  I'a.,  in  which  he  prepared  young  men  for  mii^-iim- 
ary  service  among  the  aborigines,  and,  in  |>ariii-ular, 
taught  ihem  the  Muhawk  tongue.  The  illuMrions  Da- 
vid Zeisbcrger  (q.  v.)  was  one  of  his  pupils,  lie  con- 
tinne<l  such  instructions  at  (inailenhutten,  a  missionary 
settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  whither  he  removed  in  1747, 
taking  part  at  the  same  lima  in  the  work  of  the  misuon* 
Besides  translating  a  number  of  hymns  into  the  Mo- 
hawk, he  wrote  three  valiMble  tiearises  on  this  lan- 
guage, which,  however,  were  never  printed.  The  MSS. 
are  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal S<Kiety,  Philadelphia.  In  1751  heweut  to  England, 
where  he  labored  in  the  ministry  fur  nearly  twenty  veant 
He  died  at  Henrnhut,  Saxony,  May  28, 1785.  (E.  de  S.) 

Pyirho  (Tii'ppiav),  a  Greek  philosopher  of  mnch 
eminence,  is  enpocially  noted  as  the  founder  of  the  Pyr- 
rbonian  or  first  Sceptic  school  of  Greece.  He  was  the 
son  of  PleistarchiuvorI1eislocrates,and  a  native  of  EUs, 
a  town  of  Petoponnesus.  He  lived  about  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  and  was  originally 
a  poor  painter;  but,  after  having  leanied  the  elements 
of  science  from  Dryson,  be  followed  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  Eastern  expedition,  and  thus  lxs;amc  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Indian  gymnosophists  and  the 
Persian  magi  (Ding.  Laert.  ix,  11,  2).  He  was  also 
an  ardent  ailmirer  nf  Denioeritus.  During  the  greater 
part  of  his  Hfe  he  dwelt  in  quiet  retirement,  abstaining 
from  pronouncing  any  decided  opinion  n^xin  anything, 
and  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  greatest  calmness  and 
composnre  in  whatever  circumstances  he  was  placed. 
Notwithstanding  this  apparently  inactive  and  indolent 
mode  of  life,  he  was  highly  honored  by  his  country- 
men, who  not  only  made  him  their  high-priest,  but,  for 
his  sake,  decreed  that  all  philosophers  should  be  exempt 
from  payment  of  taxes  (Diog.  I^crt.  ix,  1 1,  S).  I'au- 
sanias  (vi,  24, 4)  saw  his  statue  in  a  portico  at  Elis,  and 
a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  him  at  a  liiile  distance 
from  the  town.  The  Athenians  hnnoretl  him  with  the 
franchise  of  their  city.  He  died  atxhe  advancyd  age 
of  ninety.  Cicero  (not  so  fe]^imo^yWtd$MU3i>>n 
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among  the  Socnitin;  ind,  indeed,  he  was  u  much  op- 
posed  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Sophists  as  Socrates  him- 
self, though  from  a  different  point  of  view.  An  undis- 
turbed peace  of  mind  (airaSia)  appeared  to  Pyrrho  the 
highest  object  of  philoaophy ;  and,  thinking  that  this 
peace  of  niind  was  disturbed  by  the  dogmatic  systems 
and  the  disputes  of  all  other  philosophic  schools,  be  was 
led  to  scepticism ;  but  be  was  by  no  means  of  that  class 
of  thoruuKh-goiiig  sceplicbm  which  is  usually  associat* 
e<l  with  his  name,  and  which  is  synonymous  with  abso- 
lute and  unlimited  infidelity.  He  simply  considered  a 
real  scientific  knowledge  of  tilings  tu  be  altogether  im- 
piwxible.  Uia  fundamental  principle  was,  that  tbeie  is 
nothing  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  honest  of  dishon- 
est, just  or  unjust;  that  there  is  no  standard  in  any- 
thing, but  that  all  things  depend  iipmi  law  and  custom, 
and  that  uncertainty  and  doubt  belong  to  everything. 
Yet,  like  the  eminent  modem  German  thinker,  he  ap- 
pears tu  have  tenaciously  maintained  the  obligations  of 
morality,  and  he  declared  virtue  to  be  the  only  thing 
worth  striving  after  (Cicero,  Fin.  iv,  16).  On  ail 
occasions,  therefore,  he  answered  bis  opponents, "  What 
you  say  may  be  tme,  but  I  cannot  decide."  'fhis  and 
other  umilar  expressions  drew  npoa  him  the  ridicule  of 
hu  adversaries ;  and  most  of  the  absurd  anecdotes  re- 
specting his  conduct  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life, 
which  Diogenes  repeats  with  all  the  credulity  of  a  gos- 
sip, 8re.probably  the  fabrications  of  his  opponents,  made 
forthe  purpose  of  ridiculing  Pyrrho.  He  had  raany  di»- 
tingui^ed  fuIloweiB  and  disciples,  who  are  called  Pjfr- 
rib>im,or  umply  Sceptics :  some  of  them  are  mentioned 
and  characterized  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius  (ix,  c.  7,  etc.,  and 
c.  12;  comp.  Gellitis,  xi,  5 ;  anil  Cicero,  De  OraU  iii,  17). 
Their  doctrines  snd  mode  of  reasoning  are  seen  clearest 
in  the  works  of  SextusEmptricus:  their  object  was  rath- 
er to  overthrow  all  other  systems  than  to  establish  a  new 
one;  hence  we  can  scarcely  speak  of  a  school  of  I^- 
rbonista,  inasmuch  as  they  qiposed  every  aehool.  The 
whole  philoeophy  of  Pyrrho  and  his  followera  is  colled 
l^rrhonism  —  a  name  which  in  subsequent  times  has 
been  applied  to  any  kind  of  scepricism,  though  the  Pyr- 
rhonian  philosophy  in  reality  u>,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
only  one  particular,  and  an  elementary',  form  of  acepti- 
ciiim.  Cicero,  iu  several  passages,  speaks  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Pyrrho  as  long  exploded  aiid  extinct.  I^rrtio 
himself  is  said  by  some  ancient  authors  to  have  left  no 
works  behind  him ;  the  tropes  or  epochs,  or  fundamen- 
tal prinnples  of  his  philosophy,  being  justly  ascribed  to 
one  or  more  of  his  followers.  But  Sextus  Empiricus 
{Atk.  Mafh.  i,  28?)  says  that  he  wrote  a  poem  address- 
ed to  Alexander  the  Gr«at,  for  which  he  was  richly  re- 
war(le(.l^  and  Athenieus  (x,  p.  419)  quotes  a  passsgc  from 
a  work  of  Pyn'ho,  the  character  of  which  is  entirely  im- 
known.  Tbe  first  writer  on  the  sceptidsm  of  Pjmho  ia 
said  to  have  been  Timon,  bis  friend  and  disciple,  whose 
life  is  written  by  Diogenes  Laertiiis.  See  English  Cg- 
dop.  a.  V. :  Smith,  Diet,  of  Clau,  Hiog.  s.  v. ;  Kingsley, 
Airxandi-ia  and  htr  SckooU,  \>,  ex\.\  Ueberweg,  ^m/. 
qf  Pkilot,  (see  Index  in  vol,  ii) ;  Msckintosb,  Wnrkt,  i, 
806,  307;  Bordas-Demoulin,  ilelanges  Pkiloiapkiqutt 
(Par.  1846),  p.  47  sq. 

Psnrhonil.    See  Pyrkho. 

Pyrrhonism.   See  PrnRHa 

Pyr'rhuB  (n^f^oCt,^ry~ haired,  a  common  Greek 
name)  is  given  in  tbe  best  MSS.  as  the  name  of  the 
father  of  Sopater,  Paul's  companion  (Acts  xx,  4).  See 

SOPATKB. 

PythagoraB,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  cele- 
brated sages  of  Greece,  the  alleged  originator  of  the 
name  and  of  the  profes^on  of  pkUo^ther^  and  the 
founder  of  a  sect  which  enjoyed  great  and  enduring 
reputation.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  fables 
which  are  interwoven  with  the  traditionary  accnimts 
of  bis  coreer,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the  elder  philos- 
ophers of  Crccee  attained  higher  eminence  in  specula- 
tion, impressed  himself  more  forcibly  on  tbe  contem- 


porary world,  or  influenced  more  widdy  and  hmm*  fa 
manently  tbe  character  of  suteequeot  investigatioa 
Engaged  equally  and  simuttaneoiuty  in  abstract  isqs- 
ry  and  in  scientific  research,  at  once  theorist  end  pn^ 
ticol  politician,  and  predominant  wherever  his  cfcu 
were  directed,  he  instituted  a  school,  «  icligkws  fra- 
ternity, a  aecret  sodety,  and  a  politiaU  asMictaliaB.  ifi 
combined  in  one  body;  and  he  oontrolled  for  aaa; 
years  the  public  movement  of  (he  community  in  wUefa 
he  had  fixed  his  abode.  His  political  SBceudcnrr  wm 
a  potent  influence  during  a  considerable  pan  cf  kii 
life,  and  was  prolonged,  in  a  mitigated  moA  ditgned 
form,  through  succesure  geseralions.  Hta  sect  iw- 
vived  alike  the  peculiar  ciicumstancca  which  had  fa- 
vored its  original  establishment  and  the  violeBt  cans- 
trophe  which  crushed  the  primitive  aeeociatk*,  ai 
after  his  characteristic  doctrines  bad  been  mca^ntA. 
with  modifications  and  additions,  by  other  scfao<^ 
voted  ilaelf  with  marked  earnestness  to  tbe  puhhe  ad 
private  ethics  which  had  chiefly  attracted  the  rtgsrii 
of  tbe  master.  His  discoveries,  or  happy  conjcctm, 
in  mathematics,  in  astronomy,  in  nasic,  etc.,  lasiiaaled 
Plato,  and  were  lai^y  incorporated  into  the  aU-en- 
brodng  aystem  of  Aristotle.  Even  id  cases  in  «hidi 
th^  were  questiwied,  rejected,  or  almost  foipxua  fer 
later  antiquity,  they  have  been  revived  by  modem  plii- 
losophy,  and  may  frequently  be  recognised  as  fnnitt- 
ing  the  comer-stones  for  modem  sciences.  To  FVtbsf- 
onu  have  been  ascribed  the  aniicipatinn  of  the  (.Vfer- 
nican  si'Stem,  the  demonstration  of  the  relaiioa  berms 
the  squares  of  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  irianglr,  sad 
the  deiermhiation  of  the  mathematical  ba»s  of  the  ib»> 
ory  nf  music.  To  him  mnst  a\m  be  assigned  the  ba> 
or  of  introducing,  however  fantastically,  numertt-sl  itls- 
tions  fur  the  explanation  of  the  laws  and  oprrsiwat  sf 
the  material  universe.  A  man  connected  so  ptmuBSit- 
ly  and  so  effectively  with  so  many  important  bnmte 
of  human  reseandi  and  of  humau  action,  at  the  mr 
oulaet  of  systematic  speoilaticm  and  nwemaiiacd  or- 
livity,  may  well  excite  wonder  and  attract  curiosity-* 
wonder  which  is  converted  into  amaremoit  by  rrpiatd 
miraclni,  and  a  curiosity  which  is  baffled  and  bcwiUK- 
otl  by  the  accumidation  of  myths  around  his  Dane  ■! 
around  all  the  snlient  incidents  of  his  career. 

I.  /,t/e(ind/,(t6ors.^Thedel«ibofth«Ii<eand<ps- 
ions  of  Pythagoras,  as  tratismitted  to  us  by  the  aaocaa 
are  so  confused  and  cuntradicloty,  and  are  so  VktM 
with  fantastic  fable>s  that  it  is  impracticable  to  ntisd 
from  them  a  plain,  trustworthy,  and  consistent  acccot 
(Brucker,  Hitl.  Crit.  Phil,  i,  991).  The  founder,  w  s  k- 
roote  age,  of  a  secret  society  at  once  rrligioas  snd  pdii- 
ical,  philosophical  and  scientific,  aflordetl  an  apt  taas 
on  which  to  hang  the  exaggerations  of  admiriBg  dao- 
plea  and  the  credulous  fimdca  nf  hia  own  aad  of  oibff 
generationB.  We  have  no  authentic  remaiiia  aad  at 
contemporary  memorials  of  the  Samian  phikvoT^ 
The  relics  attributed  to  his  earlier  followers  are  not  ac- 
knowledged to  be  genuine.  The  special  works  (rf  At- 
istotle  and  of  his  pupils,  Dicsmrchus,  ATutoxena.(Bd 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  on  the  sutject  of  tbe  Pytbs(^ 
ant,  were  eariy  lost.  A  few  scant .  notices  SBrvire  is 
Hendotua,  Heraditu^  Xenophanes,  lsacrate%  Flati^  od 
Aristotle;  but  onr  chief  sources  of  iDfonnatioD  an  tk 
lat«  writers  IKogenea  Laertios,  Porphyri-,  and  IsdU- 
chuB,  Whatever  materials  may  have  been  accestfak 
to  them,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  tmi- 
ble  authorities  for  thdr  compilations.  The  ttww  ssd 
uncritical  habits  of  Diogenes  do  not  invite  eonfidatt 
while  the  mythical  and  thaumatnrgic  procltntiM  of  the 
Meo-PUtonists  do  provoke  consuiil  tusincion.  TkM 
minde-mongeia  would  greedily  welcome  any  sMrr^ 
lous  le^nds,  and  would  not  be  scrupulous  abcnit  *Miac 
embellishments  nr  fictions  of  their  own  to  the  lain  M 
wonder  which  they  might  find  already  in  drculitka. 
We  are  singularly  unfortunate  in  reganl  to  ibis  pMwi 
in  philosophy.  Antiquitvlijis  bequeathed  to  w  maA 
in  Rfaid  to  hiig|^jT|^tj|^(bp^9l3mi?  "  iwlil^J 
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ifc  liaa  left  little  that  cu  b«  noriTed  without  heaitatioii, 
to  furm  a  poitnit  of  the  iiuui,or  to  fumiah  an  adequate 
sctieme  of  his  doctritm. 

The  birth  of  Pythagmas  is  placed  by  MuUach  in  the 
fini  year  orthe48d Olympiad  (U.C.fi08),un  the  strength 
of  a  Intend  reported  by  Enumhenes  aiid  cited  by  IH- 
w^nos  Laertiiis.  'Itw  same  date  is  dedueed,  with  some 
uncertainty,  from  a  etatement  made  by  AnUocbus  and 
preserved  by  Clemens  Alexandriinu.  The  nativity  of 
l*ythafi^ra9  is  brought  down  nearly  forty  years  later  by 
accepting  the  decUratinn  of  Ariitoxeniia  that  he  left 
SuDos  at  the  age  of  forty,  in  the  reign  of  Polycrates. 
Xhe  difference  between  these  eMimates  is  aufRcient  to 
dcetruy  any  confidence  in  either,  snd  distrust  is  increased 
by  (he  very  dubious  ebataeter  ofeaily  Greek  chronolo- 
gy ;  yet  each  of  these  deductions  has  been  espoused  by 
eminent  scholara.  Bentley  and  Lsrcher  an  on  the  side 
or  HuUach:  Dodwell  attaches  himself  to  the  declara- 
tiou  of  Ariatoxenus;  Gtote,  apparently  convinced  of  the 
inconclusiveoess  of  all  reasoning  on  the  subject,  aims  at 
the  gidden  mean,  and  places  the  birth  of  Pythagoras 
•boat  B.C.  o80.  The  only  sab  ooiielusion  is  that  the 
philosopher  began  to  flouiiah  in  the  second  half  of  the 
6th  century  before  CbrisL 

The  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  if  lew  doubtful  than 
the  date  of  hia  birth,  has  been  more  variously  deter- 
mined. He  is  usually  deaigiialett  the  Somion.  This 
rests,  primarily,  upon  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  in  which 
the  curions  story  of  Zamolxis  is  related,  tiivte  con- 
uders  the  passage  deciuve.  On  referring  to  the  text, 
it  will  be  found  that  Herodotus  says  nothing  positively 
of  the  philosopher's  place  of  birth.  The  general  belief 
of  antiquity,  however,  accrediteil  Pythagoras  to  Samos, 
and  it  is  only  this  belief  that  is  attested  by  Isocrsiea 
i^Bunr,  c  xi).  Ariatoxenus  nfpresented  him  as  a  Tyr- 
rhenisn  from  Lemnos  or  Imbros.  By  some  writers  he 
wraa  represented  as  the  son  of  a  Phliosian  refugee  who 
settled  in  Samoa.  Neabthes  regarded  him  as  a  Syrian 
or  Tyrian;  Tbeopompus  and  Aristarchus  entertained 
the  opinion  of  Aristoxenns;  Hippobotus  and  Hermip- 
pus  endorsed  the  common  bi'lief. 

Contradiclions  continue  tu  multiply.  There  is  no 
agreement  in  repsrd  to  the  paternity  of  Pythagoras. 
The  accepted  tradition  presents  him  as  the  son  ofMne- 
sarchus;  Justin,  however, uameataia  father  Demaiatus. 
Those  who  assigned  a  HiUailan  anf^n  to  hit  father 
gave  him  the  name  of  Marmacus,  which  Voss  and  Fa- 
ber  think  that  Justin  blunderingly  converted  into  Dem- 
ftratus,  Tzetzes,  a  very  late  anthor  indeed,  calls  bis 
mother  Pytbals.  Hia  father  is  variously  reputed  to 
have  been  an  engraver  of  gems  and  a  rich  merchant^ 
be  may  have  been  both  or  neither.  Two  brothers,  old- 
er than  himself,  are  given  to  Pythagoras — Eunomus,or, 
according  to  oUier  accounts,  Eunoatee,  and  Tyrrhenos. 
These  names  are  very  SQspiciooH. 

These  confusions  and  perplexities  an  noticed,  not 
with  any  desire  of  exhibiting  the  numerous  opinions 
which  prevailed  in  relation  to  the  birth  of  Pythagoras, 
but  to  show  how  uncertain  and  unauthenticated,  even 
in  antiquity,  wen  those  points  in  his  history  which 
were  least  apt  to  provoke  diversity  of  statement.  If 
there  were  such  dtfibrences  in  such  matters,  then  is  lit" 
tie  reason  to  expect  tnistwOTthy  accounts  in  ngard  to 
more  important  concerns,  where  enforced  secrecy  pro- 
moted fanciful  conjecture,  where  the  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous might  indulge  itself  without  check  or  ftar  of 
detection,  and  where  the  character  of  the  school  cher- 
ished the  wildest  inventions  and  epcouraged  their  ac- 
ceptance. The  story  is,  throughout,  involved  in  fable 
aiHl  in  superfeUtions  of  fable. 

Tradition  has  been  wholly  unrestrained  in  rdating 
the  education  of  Pythagoras.  Several  teachers  have 
been  assigned  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  placed 
by  his  uncle  Zollus  under  the  charge  of  Pherecydes  in 
the  island  of  Lemnos.  He  is  reported  to  have  after- 
wards attached  himself  to  HenModamas,  or  Leodamaa 
(botb  uantM  are  giren),  the  grandson  Creophylns, 


the  eydic  poet.  He  !a  alleged  to  have  been  the  disci- 
pie  of  Thales,  of  the  Milesian  Atiaximander,  and  of  the 
Cretan  E|nmcnides,  who  is  even  a  more  shadowy  per- 
sonage than  himself.  The  true  ugniHcance  of  this 
comUnatHMi  of  names  may  probaUy  be  found  in  the 
disposition  of  later  Umes  tu  regard  Pythagoras  as  in- 
stnieted  in  ell  the  learning  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  the 
accumulation  of  Hellenic  knowledge  was  not  considered 
a  sufflcient  equipment  for  his  career.  He  la  suppoaed 
tu  have  set  out,  while  still  young,  on  extensive  travela 
through  ibc  Uriental  world,  just  as  the  medievsl  sages 
were  believed  to  have  gathered  their  stores  of  learning 
from  the  Saracenic  schools  in  Spain  and  in  the  East. 

E^-pt  seems  to  have  been  the  tirst  foreign  country 
visited  by  l*ythagoras.  He  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
mended to  Amasis  by  a  letter  from  his  friend  Polycra- 
tes, and  to  have  remained  in  the  country  long  enough 
to  acquire  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians — their  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  geometry,  religious  rites,  etc  Dur^ 
ing  his  suy.  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  captured  by  the 
Peruan  armies  of  Cambyses,  and  to  have  received  the 
tnstnicti<ms  of  the  Hagi ;  be  la  also  said  to  have  stud- 
ied astrology  with  the  ChaldMns,aiid  to  have  received 
from  the  Brahmins  in  India  their  peculiar  doelrinea. 
Thia  last  imagination  is  apparenUy  a  late  deduction 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  Pythagorean  metemp- 
sychosis with  llindft  tenets.  Hermippus  and  Porphy- 
ry ascribe  to  him  also  studies  among  the  Jews.  He 
may  have  vidted  Crete,  and  there  is  no  Improbability 
in  the  supposition  that  anxiety  to  note  the  institutions 
of  Lyeurgiis  may  have  carried  biro  to  ^>arta. 

Mtet  a  long  and  uncertwn  absence,  Pythagoras  re- 
turned to  Samoa,  and  opened  a  school,  at  the  request  of 
his  countrymen,  for  the  dissemination  of  the  msrx'els  of 
learning  which  he  had  collected  in  his  extensive  trav- 
els. Hia  pupils  were  few  and  listless,  and  bis  method 
of  teaching — by  signs  and  aymbols — irritated  rather 
than  cnli^tened  his  acolytea.  To  add  mystery  to  hia 
instractiona  and  a  divine  sanction  to  his  wisdom,  he  vis- 
ited Delos  snd  other  orsciilar  shrines.  To  these  Jour- 
neys may  be  assigned  his  appearance  at  the  01ym|rie 
Game^  and  hia  celebrated  invention  of  the  name  of 
"  Philosopher,"  though  thia  is  also  referred  to  a  con- 
versation with  the  Tyrant  of  Phlius,  and  probaUy  did 
not  originate  with  him. 

Having,  by  these  joumeys^  by  frequent  iRterconna 
with  the  divinities,  by  the  preten^on  of  a  divine  ori- 
gin and  of  miraculous  gifts,  and  also  by  the  admiration 
excited  in  the  congresses  of  men,  extended  and  height- 
ened his  reputation,  Pythagoras  came  back  to  Samoa, 
and  reopened  his  school  under  brighter  auspices  than 
before.  He  gave  public  instruction  in  ethicid  and  po- 
litical phikMOphy,  and  freely  responded  to  those  who 
consulted  him  jn  re^rd  to  the  government  of  the  ial- 
and.  Bnt,  besides  conducting  Uiis  public  academy,  be 
provided  a  retreat  for  those  who  sought  and  were  deem- 
ed worthy  of  more  recondite  education.  Outmde  of  the 
city  he  procured  a  cave,  to  which  he  retired  with  his 
more  select  disciplea.  Here  he  spent  much  of  the  night, 
aa  well  aa  of  the  day,  in  esoteric  instruction,  and  espe- , 
dally  in  teaching  the  wonders  of  mathematical  science. 
He  added  the  arts  of  the  charlatan  to  the  learning  of 
the  scholar  and  the  wisdom  of  the  sage. 

SamoB,  however,  proved  an  uncongenial  abode. 
Whether  his  philosophical  vocation  was  too  much  in- 
terrupted by  the  embassies  and  public  duties  imposed 
on  him  by  hu  oountiymen,  or  tbe  Samiana  di8[jayed 
too  littie  aptitude  for  philosophy ;  whether  he  waa  of- 
fended by  tbe  tyranny  of  bis  friend  Polycntes,  or  im- 
perilled hy  that  of  Syloaon,  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Polyeiates,  it  is  vaia  to  inquire.  It  ia  sufficient  to 
know,  from  the  universal  testimony  of  antiquity,  that 
Pythsgoras  abandoned  Samoa,  and  migrated  to  South- 
ern Italy,  which  proved  singularly  hospitable  to  philos- 
ophy. But  there  ia  aa  much  discrepance  in  regard  to 
the  time  when  this  migration  tO(J(  p)a$e  as  in  regard 
to  other  circumstances  in  >^^|cr^^^e]Sg)i^QJ<fpl>' 
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ct;  it  a  placed  tbont  B.C.  631  Frnes  Clinton,  in  629  | 
by  Ucberweg,  and  other  dat«s  an  given. 

Crotona  received  the  emigrant.  He  wu  won  Bur- 
lounded  by  numerous  admirers,  belonging  to  th«  vealtb-  j 
ier  and  more  influential  part  of  the  population,  lie  is 
Mid  to  have  united  these,  to  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred or  more,  in  a  aecret  organization.  Among  the  ear- 
liest consequence*  of  his  residence  in  Crotona  is  men- 
tioned the  complete  reformation  of  the  manners  and  , 
morals  of  the  people,  produced  by  his  persuasive  ad- 
dress, by  the  authority  of  bis  divine  pretensions,  by  bit 
imposing  demeanor,  and  by  his  Judicious  counsels.  His 
disciples  were  of  the  rich  and  noble  daaa,  and,  by  con- 
verting them  to  a  more  sober  and  abatanioua  life,  he 
Would  necessarily  suppress  luxury  and  sensuality ;  fur 
these  are  not  the  vices  of  poor  laborers  and  "  rude  me- 
chanicaK"  Moreover,  as  the  political  control  was  still 
in  the  bands  of  the  aristocracy,  though  already  contest-  | 
ed,  politick  intereM  might  conspire  with  religious  en-' 
tbustasm  and  philosopbicBl  convictions  in  burilitating 
a  reform  requisite  to  maintain  a  doubtful  ascendency. 
That  aristocratic  rule  was  confirmed  by  the  action  of 
Pythagoras  was  the  belief  of  lal«r  times ;  and  that  Cro- 
tona was  strengthened  by  the  reformation  is  shown  by 
its  subsequent  victory  over  Sybaris,  under  Pythagorean 
leadership.  How  for  the  Pythagorean  rule  was  inten- 
tionally political,  how  far  P)'thagoras  directed  bis  se- 
cret society  to  political  aims,  cannot  be  ascertained,  and 
has  been  divenely  determined.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served that  a  select  body  of  intlneniial  men,  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  specific  policy ;  bound  togeth- 
tr  by  the  closest  ties  of  opinion,  sentiment,  and  affec- 
tionate regard;  united,  moreover,  W  secret  obligations, 
would  necessarily  employ  concerted  action  in  public  af- 
fairs. It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  (ireek  schools, 
until  the  dose,  or  nearly  the  close,  of  Plato's  career,  had 
always  a  decided  political  inclination. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Pythagoras,  who  had 
already  tested,  at  Samos,  the  efficacj-  of  anpemalural 
claims,  woidd  avul  himself  of  like  arts  to  establish  his 
predominance  in  a  new  land.  He  bad  previously  pre- 
•entcd  himself  as  a  son  of  Phicbus,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  worshipped  in  Italy,  after  his  death,  as  the 
offspring  of  the  Hyperborean  Apollo;  his  golden  thigh 
had  been  shown  to  Abaris  at  the  Olympic  Games  aa 
evidence  of  his  divine  descent.  The  dain  was  conso- 
nant  with  the'"whole  tenor  of  Greek  genealogy,  and  is 
illustrated  by  many  striking  parallels  in  Greeoe  and  in 
other  lantUb  He  offered,  in  conHrmation  of  his  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  his  recognition,  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Argoa,  of  the  shield  of  Eopborbus, 
alatn  In  the  Trojan  War,  whose  body  he  had  then  in-  i 
habited. 

*'  Ip*e  ego  (Jam  memlnl)  Trojnnl  tempore  belli, 
FniilhoIdeR  EophorbDS  eram"  <Ovid,  Met.  xv,  160, 161). 

To  the  earlier  years  of  his  residence  at  Crotona  may  j 
be  assigned  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  and  his 
report  of  the  wonders  of  the  nether  world ;  to  the  same 
time  may  be  referred  (though  there  is  really  no  chro- 
nology in  thcM  maUere)  his  familiar  intercourse  with 
animals,  his  handling  snakes  with  impunity,  his  predio- 
kion  of  earthquakes,  bis  control  over  tempests,  his  re- 
moval of  pestilences,  etc  To  the  closing  yean  of  his 
life  must  be  referred  his  remarkable  apparition  to  bis 
friends  at  Metapontum  and  Tarentum  simultaneously, 
and  his  public  conversation  with  them.  It  is  scarcely 
snrprisiiig  that  the  Neo-Platonists,  by  whom  his  biog- 
raphy was  composed  (or  consareinated),  should  have 
presented  him  as  the  counterpart  and  rival  of  Christ. 
It  is  natural  that  these  miracoknts  endowments  should 
be  regarded  as  the  bold  inventions  of  late  pagans;  but 
this  solution  is  not  satisfactory,  as  some  of  them  are  ev- 
idently of  much  earlier  orighi,  ondall  of  them  ap))ear,  in 
nodifle<l  forma,  in  other  myths  in  widely  separated  re- 
gions. There  are  many  pointo  in  the  story  of  Pythag- 
oraa  which  appear  to  be  only  late  surivils  of  primitive 
aapmtitiotis  and  delusions. 


The  high  and  various  endowments  of  Pythagom 
real  and  lictiiious,  rendered  him  siogalarly  aoccesifri 
in  the  institution  of  his  school  at  Crotona.  The  rao« 
important,  the  most  credulous,  or  the  moc*  scaloos  of 
his  pupils  were  constituted  as  a  aecvet  aocic^,  woe 
sid>Jected  to  the  bhwC  stringent  disripHne,  and  to  tkt 
most  abeolnte  obedience  to  their  inaptred  teacber.  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  the  property  uf  all  was 
rendered  for  the  common  use.  This  is  scarcely  pnAe- 
ble,  as  the  age  of  communism  ha«l  not  yet  arrived.  TV 
statement  may  simply  indicate  t^at  the  means  oi  iht 
membera  were  freely  employed  for  common  t^je<:t&.sDd 
that  the  wealthiCT  brethren  generously  miniscered  to 
the  reqnifementa  of  the  poorer. 

The  society  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes!  the  more  advanced,  or  eaolerical,  and  tbe  nso- 
phytea,  or  exoterical.  Other diviuons  are  alau  mention- 
ed, aa  iiiU)  Pjflhagorici,  Pj/thagord,  and  Pylha^ri^;  ac- 
cording to  their  progress  in  the  studies  of  tbe  sect,  tak 
the  intimacy  tbdr  eonmtuiion  with  their  tmpj^ 
superior. 

The  candidates  for  admission  were  cattfolly  scsvtt 
nixed,  and  great  attention  was  paid  to  phyHOfnxwy 
and  the  external  indications  of  moral  and  mental  qnif- 
ities.  If  accepted,  they  had  to  pass  through  a  long  pe- 
riod of  probation.  It  was  credited  in  after-times  ihai 
they  had  to  maintain  silence  for  five  yean;  that.dsr- 
ing  this  period,  they  were  not  allowed  to  behold  the  lace 
of  the  master;  and  that  they  were  required  to  andniiD 
other  tests  of  fitness  fur  nemberahipb  Silebce,  or  ibe 
goveniment  of  the  tongue  (^xipttdto),waB  prc*cribcd  as 
earnestly  as  by  St.  James;  but  the  length  aiiddegT(v«r 
the  silence  required  were  not  uniform  in  all  casm.  Tbt 
fellows  of  the  guild  received  iiutructimi  in  all  tbe  knowl- 
edge then  existent,  either  directly  from  tbe  scbolarvk 
himnelf,or  throngh  tbe  inlerveiKion  of  his  more  instraet- 
ed  pupils.  The  esoteric  studies  have  been  dilferent^ 
supposeil  to  have  been  the  political  theories  aod  tbe  ps- 
litical  prujects  of  Pythagoras,  and  ihe  myatse  tdigiaat 
rites,  or  orffia,  which  rendered  Ihe  society  a  tberaofAif 
sect :  they  were  probably  Ihe  latter. 

The  publication  of  the  characteristic  rytbagoren 
doctrines  was  absolutely  prohibited:  and  wben  tbcM 
were  published  by  Phikdaus,  in  a  later  age,  tbe  imceti- 
un  was  regarded  as  a  gnve  infraction  of  p>-ihaf:orcaa 
proprieties.  Daily  self-examlnaticn,  which  presupfHse 
habitual  meditation,  was  a  constant  requireiDent, 
"  Thr;/  summ'd  the  nclronna  nftbr  dale 
Eche  nvgble  before  the^  slept." 

Such  reverence  was  paid  to  the  declaratiooa  q(  ibr 
master  that  all  contradiction,  cavil,  and  doubt  wm 
unknown.  £ver>*  lUflference  of  opinion  was  pRn^lr 
settled  In-  the  autocratic  dictum,  Avri^  tfa. 

In  the  midst  of  the  luxury,  aenniality,  idlencao, 
extravagance  for  which  Crotona,  like  other  citim 
Hogiia  tinecia,  was  noted,  the  greatest  restraint  «a> 
imposed  on  the  elect  in  regard  to  all  ihoe?  vtc«e  whirii 
undermine  or  fritter  away  morality.   Modesty  and  wd- 
pUcity  in  dress,  deeorun  in  behavior,  ab«temiuvMi^  m 
food,abslineDca  ftom  meats,  beans,  and  other  atticios^ 
food,  and  modeiaiion  in  all  things,  were  eameatly  incal- 
cated.    The  inatitulioos  of  Pythagoras  appw  tu  ban 
been,  in  many  respects,  an  anticipation  of  tbe  muuMK 
life  of  the  early  mediteval  Benedictines.  Healthful 
reations  for  mind  and  body,  music  and  gymnastic*,  tart 
of  which  embraced  a  large  and  varied  qdiere,  were  af  al- 
ously  prosecuted. 

The  membm  of  the  aasodatioo  were  segr^tatcd  fnm 
**  the  vulgar  herd,"  not  merdy  by  their  secret  oTganin- 
lion  and  higher  culture,  but  also  by  the  pride  ot  lean- 
ing, of  creed,  of  power,  and  by  the  haughty  ctmlemptfer 
inferiors  which  usually  atien<ls  such  pride.  Tbe  mw 
tic  secrecy  and  the  careful  separation  from  Ihe  malti- 
tude  were  maintained  ngns  and  enigmatic  ^mhah, 
which  enidded  ^rtbagoreana  to  lecagoiae  each  oCbv 
with  ccruintv  and  without  displiQr. 
Tbe  beat  and  ^,^^i@^^^^tb.  perpl,* 
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ed  subject  of  PyUugoresniun  a^ree  in  rejecting  the 
opiiuun  that  Pythagoras  int<>nile<i  to  fnund  a  distinct 
piilitical  <^aniutiou  fur  tbe  purpoee  of  maintaining 
arisiiicrtitic  authority.  Nevenheleaa,  if  any  weight  U 
lu  be  tnven  to  concurrent  testimony,  or  to  the  natural 
tendencies  of  an  aristocntie  organization  hdd  together 
by  secret  boiulB,  or  to  the  existing  condition  of  Greek 
communitieii,  the  Pythagorean  fraternity  did  secure  the 
control  of  Crotona,  and  inHtituieil  affiliated  societies  in 
Mctapontum  and  orber  neighboring  cities.  The  influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  Pythagoreans  may  well  have 
been  fa%'orable  to  private  morals,  to  public  virtues,  anil  [ 
to  general  proaperity.  But  the  power  of  an  exchiatve, 
arbitrary,  and  haughty  section  cif  the  community,  and 
the  constraint  im)MKied  by  it  on  the  free  action  as  well 
as  on  the  accustometl  pawinns,  the  sensual  gratifica- 
tiona.  and  the  avidity  of  license,  which  is  tbe  Itrst  mai)- 
ife«tation  of  the  spirit  of  prngresitive  freedom,  would  be 
certain  to  provoke  reaction.  It  would  thus  be  in  per- 
fect cansonanoe  with  the  natural  order  of  events  that 
the  story  should  be  true  which  related  that,  after  Py- 
thagoras had  taught  at  Cmlnna  fur  twenty  year*,  the 
people  made  a  combined  attack  upon  the  ctenobilic  as- 
siviation  assembled  in  the  house  of  Milo  the  athlete, 
Oylon,  a  noble  who  had  been  refused  admtsgion  into  the 
society,  and  Ninon  were  the  reputed  leaders.  The  as- 
sailants are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  only  Crotoni- 
ates;  at  other  limes  they  are  reputed  to  have  consisted 
also  of  depntationa  from  the  other  cities  in  which  Vy- 
thagorean  clubs  had  been  established.  The  etraoeufirin 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  moat  ofthe  congregation 
lost  their  lives.  Accnnling  to  some  accounts,  Pythago- 
ras himsoir perished  in  the  flames;  according  to  others, 
be  escaped,  retired  tn  Metapontum,  and  soon  after  died, 
or  nan  Klain.  Thi^  calamity  is  calculated  to  hare  bap- 
pencil  ntwut  I),C.  olO,  when  Pylhagiiraa  was  ninety- 
ci;;ht  ypars  of  age,  if  the  earliest  date  of  his  nativity  be  ; 
accepipcl.  The  same  stury,  however,  with  the  requinile 
modifications,  is  told  in  regard  to  the  I*ythagnreans  of  a 
later  generation.  But  there  are  so  many  and  such  in- 
consistent narratives  of  the  end  of  the  phibisopher,  and 
of  the  suppression  or  dispersion  of  the  Pythagorean  or- 
ganization, that  no  greater  certainty  can  be  expecteil  in 
these  matters  than  is  atiainaUe  in  regard  to  other  points 
in  hia  career.  The  whole  story  is  as  mythical  aa  the 
fable  of  King  Arthar  and  the  Knights  of  ihe  Round 
Table,  though  unquestionably  encrusting  a  laige  sub- 
tttratnni  of  fact.  "The  stories  told  of  bim,"  says  Cox, 
"  must  lie  classed  along  with  the  tales  which  related  the 
expluiis  ofthe  Messenian  Aristomenes.*'  ' 

Pythagoras  was  marrietl,  and  bad  a  family  consiM-  | 
ing  of  two  soniL  Telauges  and  Mnesarchns,  nnd  three 
dau;;htcrs  or  more,  Damo,  Muta,  and  Arignnto,  Ml  of  | 
whom  became  bis  disciples.    Telauges  is  said  to  have  ' 
siiccee4lod  him  in  the  conduct  ofthe  school.    But  the 
diHciples  api>ear  to  have  been  scattered,  the  school  bn>- 
ken  up.  and  the  sect  utteHr  dissipated  as  a  community, 
though  its  chiefs  continued  to  be  named,  as  Ute,  at  least, ' 
as  Archytas  of  Tarenlum.    His  wife,  and  the  mother  of  I 
his  children,  is  usually  reponed  to  have  been  Theann, 
the  daiigbter  of  Bmntinus  of  Crototu ;  but  she  is  called 
a  Cretan,  and  the  daughter  of  Pythonax,  by  Suidas. 
Confusinn  and  diM-ord  attend  every  step  of  the  inquiry. 

II.  Writini/$  and  I)oeti-inf$.-~Ml  the  works  ascribed 
to  i'ythagoras  arc  spurious  beyond  all  donbt.  The 
Coliffn  Hong  is  not  excepted  from  this  censure.  Da- 
vid, the  scholiast  of  Aristotle  (p.  13. 1. 15-S6,  r.  ed.  Bran- 
:lis),  gives  the  reasons  assigned  by  Pythagoras  for  bis 
I'vfuaal  to  commit  anything  to  writing,  and  explicitly 
fusigns  the  tinlilen  Song  to  a  nameless  I^'thagorean, 
This  shows  how  utterly  destitute  the  ancients  them- 
selves wer«  of  genuine  Pj-thagorean  texts,  and  how  un- 
certain are  all  sources  of  information.  Tbe  earliest 
(locamenta  are  the  Fragmentt  of  Philolaus,  whose  au- 
thenticity is  still  debated,  and  tbe  Gollm  Song,  often  \ 
■scribed  to  Ly^bnt,tn  all  probalrility,  the  production  ' 
at  a  laltr  ag«.   As  Ptdldana  was  tbe  puiul  of  Archytas  I 


and  the  instructor  of  Simmias  and  Cebes,  be  belonged 
to  the  Socratic  lera;  and,  as  Lysis  was  the  teacher  of 
EpamintHulas,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  contemporary 
of  Hata  The  interral  must  hare  beeo  considerabk 
between  Pytbagona  and  Philolain,  aa  Archytas,  tbe  in- 
structor of  the  latter,  was  regarded  as  tiie  eighth  iu  the 
suocesriun  of  the  Pythagorean  scbolarehs.  Yet  the  die* 
tinctive  doctrines  of  l^thagoras  must  have  been  bmiu 
ed  abroad  long  before  tbe  publication  of  Philolaus ;  for 
we  find  among  the  fragments  of  Xenoplianes  an  epi- 
gram on  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
and  Xenophanes  was  bom  before  the  death  of  Pythag- 
oras. But  the  doctrines  of  Piiliagonu,  deducible  from 
eariier  and  lat«  wtiters,  cannot  be  regarded  as  e\*eu  a 
fragmentary  exposition  of  a  definite  system  construct- 
ed by  him.  They  are  only  the  mutilated  expression  of 
his  leading  principles,  as  interpreted  and  expanded  by 
those  who  claimed  to  be  representatives  of  his  teachingSt 
The  remnants  of  the  early  tireek  inquirers,  whether  di- 
dactic or  speculative,  exhibit  their  disposition  to  employ 
terse  aphorisms  f«'r  the  utterance  of  their  views.  Thia 
is  the  tendency  of  all  primitive  speculation.  While  rec* 
(Rising  the  unsystematic  character  of  tbe  expoution 
thence  resulting,  it  is  well  also  to  remember  tbe  com- 
mendation and  employment  of  the  same  motle  of  com- 
munication by  Francis  Bacon  in  a  periotl  of  much  am- 
pler knowledge  and  more  difruse<l  intelligeuce. 

Gathering  from  the  unsatisfaclury  materials  that  r^ 
main  the  disiiitctive  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  the)'  ap- 
pear to  be  these :  The  aoul  is,  in  its  nature,  immortal, 
and  akin  to  divinity.  It  consists  of  two  parts :  the  ra- 
tional, which  is  alone  immortal;  and  the  sensuous,  or 
irrational,  which  is  ultimately  mortaL  Plants  possess 
the  latter.  In  this  distinction  may  be  found  the  germ 
of  the  Aristotelian  dogma  of  three  souls:  the  intelli- 
gent, the  animal,  and  the  vegetative.  The  rational 
stuil  is  pure:  tbe  irratiimnl,  impure,  because  immersed 
in  matter :  both  are  united  in  man,  Tbe  former  attests 
his  divine  nature  and  origin ;  the  latter  guides  ami  gov- 
erns his  material  frame,  with  which  it  is  nnitcil  in  life, 
and  thniugb  which  it  is  diff'used.  Ucaib  is  the  with- 
drawal of  this  complex  soul  from  tbe  cor|>oreal  invo- 
lucre in  which  it  has  been  enclosed,  and  which  it  has 
animated.  The  spirit,  thus  released,  dwells  in  the  cir- 
cumambient air,  retaining,  in  shadowy  guise,  its  former 
shape,  visible  as  a  ghost,  or  intervening  in  the  affain  of 
men  through  dreams  and  (riher  influences.  Souls  that 
have  divested  tlwmsdves  in  life  of  the  uint  of  their  ir- 
rational companion,  ami  of  their  corporeal  eiivironment, 
enter  into  enduring  bliss,  and  bec«>me  wholly  divine,  aj^ 
parently  without  loss  of  individual  nature. 

(Oirm.^ur.70,TI}. 

Snub  not  liberated  from  the  vices  and  passions  of  tbe 
tower  sotd,  or  from  the  impurities  and  temptations  of 
their  material  vesture,  Hnat  fur  a  time  in  the  air,  tor- 
mented by  the  Furies  ami  the  ministers  of  vengeance, 
till  they  are  allowed  a  new  trial,  and  are  nubjocted  to  a 
new  ordeal,  by  passing  into  now  bodies,  human  or  beatiaL 

"animam  sic  semper  enndem 
Bese,  ted  !u  varlas  doceo  mfcrraru  Aguras" 

(Ovid.  .Vrf.  xv,ni,lT«. 

The  air  is  always  full  of  souls,  tnulergning  the  pntal 
consequences  of  their  sins,  and  awaiting  their  descent 
into  new  bodies, 

*'  penltnsqnc  ueces^e  est 
Malta  din  eotierela  modin  tnolovere  miris" 

(Virgil,  ,«M.vl,  787, 788). 

This  is  the  noted  metempsychosis  of  Pvthsgoras,  which 
is  usually  conceived  to  have  been  of  HindO  origin,  but 
is  often  referred  to  an  Rsyptian  source,  though  having 
little  correspondence  with  the  metensomatosis  or  the 
anacatastasis  of  Egyptian  mythology.  It  is  much  mora 
reasonable  to  consider  it  a  philosophical  adaptation  of 
the  primitive  Iwlicfs  in  regard  to  apirituaj  existenw  af- 
ter  death  («e  Tyhir,iVi>ri»t5,^^^)(_300gTe 
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It  is  an  otmona  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  me- 
tempsychosis that  animal  life  should  be  scnipulously 
regarded,  and  that  animals  should  not  be  slaughtered 
fur  food.  The  butcher  is  a  bomicid^  if  not  a  muidaer. 
It  is  a  natural  conaequenoQ  fiwn  the  doctrine  of  disem- 
budied  spirits  that  Pythagoras  should  have  attached 
great  importance  to  dreams  and  other  spiritual  commu- 
nications. The  sanctity  of  all  life,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  human  life  as  a  probation  and  as  a  progress  to  a 
higher  existence,  expUdn  his  strong  condemnation  of 
suicide. 

"The  ETerlastin)!  bad  flxed 
His  canon  'gainst  seU-sluagbter." 

(See  Thorn.  Aquin.  Suifuaa  Theolog,  1 1,  ii,  qu.  zsiv,  art. v.) 

Not  only  the  spirits  of  men  are  dirine,  according  to 
Pythagoras,  but  those  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  sUrs,  which 
move  at  such  musical  intervals  from  each  other,  and  in 
such  regulated  concord,  as  to  produce  the  music  of  the 
q)beres — a  doctrine  welcome  to  the  poetic  imagination 
of  Plata 

"Such  harmony  Is  In  Immortal  sonls. 
But.  while  this  mnddy  vestnre  of  decay 
Sotb  groeslr  close  It  in,  we  cannot  hear  IL" 

The  ontolc^  of  Pythagoras  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  his  transcendental  theory-  of  numbers.  It 
can  scarcely  be  determined  which  suggested  the  oth- 
er, or  by  what  series  of  reciprocal  reactions  both  were 
produced.  The  cosmogony  auributed  to  him  ia  much 
more  manifestly  an  evolution  from  the  numerical  fan- 
tasy which  has  always  been  held  to  be  the  most  dis- 
tinctive part  of  Pytbagoieaniam. 

Mullach  justly  observes  that  the  exposition  of  the 
significance  and  potency  of  numbers  in  the  Pj-lbagore- 
an  theory  would  require  an  ample  volume;  hence  he 
notices  them  very  briefly.  The  like  course  ranst  be 
adopted  here,  and  a  summaiy,  abridged  from  an  abridg- 
ment by  Baring-Gould,  must  suffice. 

"  1.  The  unit,  or  Monad,  Is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all.  It  Is  the  sVnibol  of  existence,  Identltr.  eqniiliiy,  cou- 
servBtlon,  tind  harmony  (comp.  PhllolHi  Fragm.  16), 

"S.  Two,  or  the  Djad,  Is  tbe  orl);in  of  ontrnsls,  the 
symbol  of  diversity,  (UtIsIou,  clinnet:,  disorder. 

"  8.  Three,  or  the  Triad,  la  the  flrat  of  nneqnnls.  It  rep- 
resents  Qod  and  the  soni  of  man. 

^4.  Fonr,  or  tbe  Tetrad,  Is  the  most  perfect  of  nnm- 
bers:  the  root,  or  origin,  of  nil  ihlngn,  wbeiice  the  soul 
derives  Its  eternal  nature  i  hence  It  mroletaea  the  Py- 
thagorean oath. 

[Nai  flit  Tur  hfttyipif  itvx?  "•fjaAakTa  -rtTpanrir, 
na7«v  iitvfioB  f  MTcKt  tCurwi.  Aur.  4l,  48)), 

"  B.  Five,  nr  the  Pentad,  Is  everylhlne,  supplying  the 
principle  of  everyi htuK,  and  repelling  evil  splrtu. 

"S.  Six,  or  the  Hexnd,  Is  the  uumoer  of  ;;<x>d  fortune. 

"T.  Seven,  nr  the  Beptnd,  is  n  sacred  nnmlwr,  gener- 
Rtlug  good  and  evil. 

"S.  Sight,  or  the  Oetad,  the  llrst  cnbe,  Is  a  perfect  onm- 
ber. 

"^D.  Nine,  or  the  Eniiead,  being  the  sqnnre  of  three.  Is 
sacred. 

"  10.  Tan,  or  tbe  Deead,  the  snm  of  the  t.nl  four  nnm- 
hen,  Guutatns  all  nnmerie  relations.  All  science  pmcveda 
from  It  and  retnms  to  It  (comp.  Fhllohd  FtUj/m.  18)." 

Whether  numbers  consti toted  the  essences  of  things, 
or  were  only  similitudes,  or  s)rmhoIs,  is  still  in  dispute, 
and  was,  perhaps,  never  clearly  determined.  The  lan- 
guage of  Aristotle  {Mtt.  I,  v)  is  vague  and  indistinct. 
That  they  were  generally  employed  in  a  symbolic  sense 
is  apparent.  The  monad  was  tbe  first  principle  of  all 
things,  the  origin  whence  all  things  emanateil;  it  was 
at  once  the  odd  and  tbe  even,  the  limited  and  tbe  unlim- 
ited, Uod  and  the  universe.  The  d]-ad,or  first  evolution 
of  number,  was  the  even,  and  represented  the  inim-al 
between  limiting  extremes.  The  triad  generated  the 
progressive  scale  of  numbers.  The  tetrad  was  the  union 
of  the  triad  with  the  unit,  or  of  the  dyad  with  itself,  and 
indicale<l  (reoroetrical  body.  The  pentad  was  physical 
body,  with  its  properties  and  accidents  of  sense.  Num- 
bers, again,  represented  points;  by  tbe  procession  of 
points,  tines  are  formed ;  Iqr  the  movement  of  lines,  sur- 
faces; by  the  pn^ieas  of  surfaces,  sdids.  From  these 
last  vise  all  bodies,  and  the  fonr  elements  of  earth,  air,  | 


water,  fire,  which  undergo  constant  change  and  rcei])m> 
cal  conversion. 

"Nec  species  sua  cnlqne  manet:  reramqne  novstrfx 
Ex  ams  alias  eeparat  Natnra  flgnraa. 
Nec  perit  In  uutu  qnlcqusm,  mlbl  credite,  mDod», 
Bed  variat,  fiicfemqae  novat"  (Ovid,  Jfrt  xt,  Sas-IM) 

A  fif^h  element  was  added  by  the  pentad ;  this  was  tbr 
upper  air,  tbe  surrounding  ether,  tbe  Quintessract. 
These  five  eusoiic  elements  were  also  symbulizf^  I>v 
tbe  five  mathematical  bodice  The  cube  was  the  eanb: 
the  pyramid,  fire;  the  octahednm,  sir;  the  dodccabr- 
dron,8pace,orether;  andtheckosahedRWtWater.  A3 
were  contained  within  the  enveIo[mig  apherr.  Sudi 
are  tbe  bare  outlines  of  the  Pythagorean  coeoKf^onr. 

Much  mure  influential  than  this  in  the  iniellectih 
al  development  of  Greece  was  the  moral  instraccian, 
which  long  continued  to  form  a  large  part  of  Pnh^ 
orean  qwculation.  Uorals  were  divided  into  tiro  de- 
partments :  disciplinary,  or  ethical,  for  the  perfection  d 
the  individual;'  and  political,  for  the  furtberaoce  of  ikc 
common  welftuc  In  both  parts,  great  etiv«s  was  1^ 
upon  the  obligarion  and  the  benefit  of  friendship,  which 
extended,  also,  to  the  melaphvHcal  and  to  tbe  mateiisl 
constitution  of  the  universe,  producing  the  faannonv  cf 
tbe  former,  and  the  attractions,  combinatiotis,  and  ab- 
sorptions of  the  Utter.  Tbe  efficacy,  in  actual  lib,  if 
tbe  Pythagorean  friendship  is  exemplified  by  the  wcll- 
known  stnr>-  of  Damon  and  l^tfaiaa.  The  Pvth^m- 
an  Symbols  belong  mainly  to  practical  moraU,  and  ex- 
hibit a  deciiled  advance  on  the  contemporaneous  sen- 
timents of  the  Greek  world.  They  are  unauthentir. 
Many  belong  to  a  later  date,  many  are  simply  ceT«o»- 
uial,  and  others  are  general  and  tnditionary  precrpt*. 

Condensed  and  inadequate  as  is  this  summarr  cf  liie 
allied  career  and  teachings  of  Pythagorma,  it'revtsb 
the  powerful  infiuence  exercised  by  him  on  the  raat- 
munities  with  which  he  was  associated,  and  on  the  latir 
generations  which  professed  the  adoption  of  his  M&rp<\ 
philosophy.  Admitting  the  utmost  confusion  and  un- 
certainly in  the  chronuli^y  of  both  his  biographv  ind 
bis  diictriiws,  and  tbe  fabulous  nature  of  much  iba't  a  u 
ascribed  to  him,  he  must  yet  be  deemed  worthv  ofil* 
repuUlion  he  left  behind  him,  and  is  still  "cUnmi  ct 
venerabile  nomen." 

III.  Lilrraiurr, — All  the  historians  ofaiicient  phibs- 
ophy,  and  all  the  extended  histories  of  Greece,  itereM- 
rily  treat  of  Pythagoras  with  more  or  lens  fulimt  sad 
with  more  or  less  discernment.  Brucker,  as  usual. 
vides  an  am|de  accumulation  of  materials;  Ucberwegi* 
brief  but  pen|Mcariuttst  while  Bitter  u  v«r)-  o^mmib 
discreet.  Grote's  nfasen-ations  are  valuable.  Of  torn 
special  sources  of  information  may  be  enumerated :  Jjol- 
lach,  Fragmnia  PhUotopkontm  GnemniM  (Paris,  l«7S- 
77);  Hieroclis  Comnimiaiiut  w  Carmtn  Avrrv»  (ap- 
Mullach,  Fragm.  Phil.  Give);  Aristotelis  MetfijAstt- 
«t,  lib.  i,  ix,  xii,  xiii;  Di<^nes  Laertius  (ed.  Hhbser. 
Lips.  1828-31,  2  vols.);  l\)rphyrii  I^/toffOfK  Viin; 
lamblichi  I^thagora  Vita  (ed.  Kiessling,  Lips.  18lS); 
Fabricii  BibliotAeca  Ctocu,  i,  750  -  804;  Masmi,  ^ 
Smith,  Diet.  Gt  erk  and  Rotnati  Bioy.  and  Myth,  %.  v.; 
Schilter,  Dut.  de  Dudpl.  Pylhoffora ;  Terpstra,  Im 
Aililii  jyhagor.  Orv/iae  (Utrecht,  1824) ;  Wen.ll,  It*  fff- 
fwt  Princ.  Kc.  PjflhagorttM  (Lips.  1827);  Kittcr,  6Vsc*. 
der  pylhag.  Phihtophit  (Hamburg,  1826) ;  Krischf,  Ih 
Socielatu  a  Pifthag.  cfMHiita  Stxpo  PotiHcn  ((iiiciingra. 
1880);  Beckmann,  i>  J'gtAagoreor,  JMi^iit  (Derlia, 
1844);  also  Quattionet  fykagoric^  (Bnamlxm.lKiS- 
1858) ;  Langel,  Pglhagort,  ta  Doctrinr  el  ton  Uitfuirr, 
in  the  Ptrut  dti  fltux  Mondet  (Parus  I864> ;  Ztll.-r.  Py- 
thagortu  und  die  Pylhagoruuagt  (Leipa.  l«65,i ;  lUlicr. 
Pylhugoraa  dtr  Weiae  ron  Santoi  (Nordhau^cii.  iWs); 
Kathgeber,  Giotfgritrhnhmd  und  Py/Aoi/onrs  ((it^tba, 
1866);  Cbaignet,  iyAa^re  (Paris,  1873);  M.^otf^ 
SIC  U  PhtloiopKt  Pglhaiiorr  (DvuSk 
I87fi).  (G.F.H.) 

I^rtlion  occurs  in  Uw  mai^ghi  of  Acta  xvi,  a 
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jjwnt  of  dmnaHoH.  The  won)  Python  (Jl^uv  io 
Greek  mytfao1<^)  is  the  nuae  of  a  serpent  or  dragon 
slun  by  Aputlo,  then  transferred  to  Apollo  himself;  in 
later  times  used  fur  divimtra,  tooihaaytrt,  held  to  be 
inspired  of  the  Pytbiao  Apollo  (PluUrch,  De  Deject.  ; 
Orac  c.  q.).  The  Pgtlume§,  lika  the  obdik,  "  familiar 
qtirits,"  among  th«  idolatrous  Hebrews  (Lev.  xix,  81 ;  1 
Sam.  xxviii,  3, 7, 8, 9),  were  called  rentriloqiiuU  because 
On  god  or  spirit  was  supposed  to  be  in  them,  and  to 
speak  from  their  bellies  without  any  oiotioD  of  the  lips. 
See  Necboxancy. 

Pytbonifliu  (from  Pgthomtta,  a  prophetess  in- 
spired by  the  Pythian  god  in  Delphi,  ApoUo,  who  killed 
the  serpent  Python  in  the  country  called  Fytbo,  near 
HouDt  Pamamus)  is  the  ecaUtie  atriring  after  supers 
natural  enligbienment,  in  order  to  be  able  to  foresee 
the  futtue:  it  is  oracular  mania.  This  degeneracy  of 
the  natural  instinct  of  enriotity  b  well  described  by 
an  anonymous  author  in  the  writing  Une  Pjf/homue 
ComieMporaint  (Paris,  1836,  8vo),  This  liook  relates 
tbe  ailventures  ofa  ygung  lady  of  noble  extraction,  who 
is  inveigled  by  the  arts  of  a  modem  Pyl  honess,  and,  by 
ber  superstitious  regard  fur  the  insane  oracles  of  her 
teacher,  geu  from  abeiration  to  aberration,  and  falls  nt 
last  into  alt  kinds  of  tiir|ntiidea — into  crime,  vice,  and 
misery.    Pythonism  is  also  called  S&aUitatm. 

Pyx  (irv£oCt  hox-lrtet  benee  a  box,  properly 
bKTWOod),  the  sacred  vessel  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cbarch  to  contain  the  consecrated  eucbaristic  element^ 
which  are  preserved  after  consecration,  whether  for  the 
oommunion  of  the  aiek  or  for  the  adoration  of  the  faith- 


ful  in  the  ebttrches.  Already  in  the  4th  centnry  the  boat 
was  kept  in  a  special  vessel,  but  this  vessel  was  not 
called  by  its  present  name 
until  the  Councils  ofToun- 
and  York  in  1179,  Its  iiae 
was  enjoined  by  pope  linui- 
cent  lU,  in  1215,  and  by 
Odo  of  Kouen,  in  12IU).  ti> 
be  over  or  near  an  altar. 
The  form  of  the  Pyx  lio» 
varied  very  much  atdiifer- 
ent  times.  Anciently  ii 
was  sometimes  of  the  lorm 
of  a  dove,  which  was  hung 
suspended  over  the  altar. 
Mure  ciiinmoiily,  however, 
it  was,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  simple  box.  Up  to  the 
18th  century  the  material 
was  Ivory,  but  subsequently,  when  it  became  rare,  it  was 
generally  made  of  the  precious  metals,  or  at  least  of 
metal  plated  with  gold  or  silver.  At  present,  the  pyx 
is  commonly  cup-shape«t,  with  a  dose^lling  cover  of 
the  some  material.  The  interior  la  ordered  to  be  of 
gold,  or  at  least  plated  with  gold,  like  all  other  sacred 
utensils  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, it  must  be  blessed  by  a  bishop,  or  priest  delegated 
by  a  bishop.  See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaol.  s.  v. ;  Siegel, 
ChrtM/luAe  AUerlkiimer  (see  Index  in  vol.  iv);  Bamum, 
RomoHum,  p.  476:  Elliott,  Romamtm;  Chaiiiber$'t  ICn- 
(^eb^  fl.  T.   Sec  aba  CiBORiini. 
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QtutdraseaXtna  {fortieth  day)  is  a  name  some- 

ttmea  ^>plied  to  the  Lenten  season,  or  more  properly  to 
tbe  first  Sunday  of  Lent  (q-v.).  It  is  so  called  by  anal- 
ogy with  the  three  Simdays  which  precede  Lent,  and 
which  are  called  respectively  Septuagesima,  seventieth ; 
Sexageeima,  sixtieth  ;  and  Quinquagesima,  fiftieth. 
The  whole  period  of  Qoadrageaima  is  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  accounted  as  temput  dautum. 

QnadninBl*  is  an  architectural  term  used  to  de- 
scribe a  square  or  court  surrounded  by  buildings.  The 
buihllngs  of  monasteries  were  generally  arranged  in 
quadrangkiL   See  also  QtJADRATL-iL 

QnodraiM.   See  FARTtima. 

Qaadrfltniit  {squared),  a  name  which  was  given  to 
the  nave  of  a  church  because  of  its  square  form.  See 
CuvMClt;  Kavk;  Quadbasoia 

Qtiadrfttus,  bishop  of  Athens,  flourish«l  under  the 
government  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Quadratus  is  reputed 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the  ajxiHtles  and  a  native 
of  Athena.  Cuder  emperor  Adrian,  while  Publius  was 
bishop  of  Athens,  the  Christians  were  |)ersecuted  and 
tbe  congregation  scattered.  When  Quadratus  later  suc- 
ceeded to  the  episcopate  of  Athens,  he  wrote,  for  the 
porpoee  of  ending  the  persecution  of  his  co-religionists, 
an  Apology  for  the  CArittia»  FaUh,  and  presented  it  to 
tbe  emperor.  This  Apology,  which  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect, was  extant  in  Eusebius's  time,  who  tells  us  that 
it  showed  the  genius  of  the  man  and  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  apostles;  but  we  have  only  a  small  fragment,  pre- 
served by  Eosebius  in  the  fonrth  hook  of  his  histor}-, 
wherein  tbe  author  declares  that  "  none  could  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  Jesua  Christ,  because  the 
persons  healed  and  raised  from  the  dead  by  him  had 
been  seen,  not  only  when  he  wrought  his  miracles,  iir 
while  he  was  upon  earth,  but  even  a  very  great  while 
after  his  death ;  so  that  there  were  many,"  says  he, 
"  who  were  yet  living  in  our  time."  Valeaius,  and  oth- 
ers upon  his  authority,  make  of  this  Quadratus  a  differ- 
ent peraoo  from  Quadratos  the  bishop  of  Athens ;  but 
this  assertion  is  generally  n^jectcd.    Jeronw  affirms 


that  the  Quadratus  of  Athena  and  the  one  reputed  to 

have  lived  at  Magnesia  were  the  same.  Nothing  certain 
can  be  collected  concerning  the  death  of  Quadratus; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  banishe«l  from  Athens 
and  then  put  to  a  variety  of  torments,  under  the  reign  of 
Adrian.  See  Eusebius, //tr/.fi'ccfc*.  iv,  8;  Cave, //i*/. 
Lit,;  Donaldson,  Literature  of  the  Early  Centurirt; 
Lardner,  H'orks ;  Hook,  Etxlet.  Biog.  viii,  173  ;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr.  imd  Rom.  Siog.  s.  v, 

Quadilo,  FBANCifSOO  Savkrio,  a  learned  Italian 
Jesuit,  was  bom  in  Vahellina,  Dec  1,  16%.  He  was 
of  an  infirm  and  susceptible  temper,  which  involved 
him  ill  sundry  broils  and  disappointments,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  sought  and  obtained  leave  to  quit 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  and  assume  the  garb  ofa  secu- 
lar priest  or  abb^.  He  died  at  Milan,  Nov.  21,  1760. 
He  is  noted  principally  as  a  secular  writer.  His  his- 
torical and  descriptive  work  on  his  own  country,  which 
he  dedicated  to  pope  Benedict  \IV —  "Tiinertajnon 
Crilico-itoriche  mtomo  alia  Rezia,  di  qua  dalle  Aljn 
oyyidettaVtiUMiwiJMyMn,  1755,3  volH.4|{0'-i8  the  best 
account  extant  of  that  secluded  region.  But  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  Qnadrio  ia  bis  general  history  of  )H>etry  in 
all  aga  and  countries;  Storia  e  Rugione  d'nyni  Poena 
(Bol<^na  ac^  Milan,  1741-62, 7  yoia.  4to),  a  laborious 
work,  containing  a  vast  deal  of  information  not  found 
collected  in  any  other  compilation ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing several  mistakes  and  imperfections,  is  a  ver^-  use- 
ful library  book.  Its  composition  occupied  the  author 
a  ciinsiderable  part  of  his  life.  See  Ho^Ter,  A'o¥e.  Bug, 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Qaadrlpartlte  is  the  technical  term  for  the  di- 
visions of  a  vault  into  four  triangular  spaces. 

QuadrlaacramentarioiiB  b  a  controvereisl  name 
for  some  German  reformers  in  Wittenberg  and  vicinity 
who  maintained  that  there  arc /our  sacraments  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  viz.,  baptism,  tbe  Lord's  supper,  ab- 
solntion,  and  holy  orders.    See  Melancthon,  Loci  Comm. 

Sec  also  SaCK.VM kNTARIASa. 

QnadrlTiom  (7»iA»r^^  @0(n|^I^« 
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name  gi  I'eD,  in  the  Ungiuge  of  the  Bchools  of  the  Weat, 
tu  thfl  higher  counte  of  the  medinvil  BUtdieft,  fiom  itii 
consisting  of  four  branches,  as  the  lower  course,  fur  an 
analogous  reason,  was  called  Trivium,  or  "  Three  Koads." 
The  (|u«diiv!um  consisted  of  arithmetic  music,  geome- 
try, and  aMronomy.  It  would  carrj'  ua  beyond  our  lim- 
its to  detail  the  nature  and  extent  of  each  of  these  branch- 
es as  pursued  in  the  mediuval  schools.  The  reader 
will  tind  much  curious  and  new  matter  on  all  questions 
cf  this  nature  in  the  volumes  of  the  works  of  Roger 
Bacon,  lately  edited  in  the  series  Uaued  under  authori- 
ty of  the  Blaster  ot  the  Rolls,  as  also  In  the  Intruduc- 
tion  prefixed  to  the  volumes. 

Quail  (ibb[A'ei-i,1^ib],wMr,-  SepUdprvyo/i^rpa; 
Vulg.  cotumix)  occurs  in  Kxod.  xiv,  18 ;  Numb,  xi,  81, 
82 ;  I'sa.  cv,  40,  where  it  U  mentioneil  as  food  of  the  Is- 
raelitea  while  they  were  in  the  desert.  According  to 
SchulUns  {Oi'ig.  Hfb.  i,  231),  the  Hebrew  'i^ip  is  derived 
(lmmaDAnilHCKM>t''tobefat."  The  round,  plump  form 
of  the  quail  is  eminently  suitable  to  this  etymology ;  in- 
deed, its  fatness  is  proverbial.  Joeephus (Ant,ui,  1, 5), 
too,  expressly  names  the  bird  referred  to  here  orlgx,  ip- 
TvS.  Id  fact,  the  Hebrew  word  ^^^O  is  unquestionably 
idenlieal  with  the  Arabic  saltca,  a  "quail."  Nerertbe> 
less,  various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  food  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  aelav,  which  on  two 
distinct  occasioiiB  was  supplied  to  the  Isiaelites  in  the 
wildenwsa  (see  Exod.  xvi,  13,  on  which  occuiou  the 
people  were  between  Sin  and  Sinai;  and  Numb,  xi,  31, 
82,  when  at  the  station  named,  in  consequence  of  the 
judgment  which  befell  them,  Kibroth-haltaavah).  Lu- 
dolf,  for  instance,  an  author  of  high  repute, has  endeav- 
ored tu  show  that  the  geldc  were  locusts  (see  bis  IMutr- 
talio  de  Lociutu,  cvm  DialriiM,  etc.  [Franc,  ad  Moen, 
1(>M]).  His  opinion  has  been  fidly  advocated  and  adopt- 
ed by  Pauick  {Commnl.oa  Numb.  xi,31, 32).  The  Jews 
in  Arabia  also,  as  we  learn  from  Niebulir  (Hftcirnb.  von 
Arab.  p.  172), "  are  convinced  that  the  birds  which  the 
Israelites  ate  in  aiioh  numbers  were  only  clouds  of  lo- 
cust^ and  they  laugh  at  those  translators  who  aup- 
pose  that  they  found  quails  where  quails  were  never 
seen."  Rudbcck  {IckthyuL  /li/J.  Spec,  i)  has  argued  in 
favor  of  the  K/de  meaning  "  flying-fiah,"  some  species 
of  the  genus  Exocetus.  Klichael'ui  at  one  time  held  the 
same  opinion,  but  afterwards  properly  abandoned  it  (see 
RosenmllUer,  t\ot.  ad  Bochnrt,  f/ieim.  ii,649).  A  later 
writer, Ehrenherg (d'foyr*//)*. Zeittckr. ix, 85),  from  hav- 
ing observed  a  number  of "  flying-flsh"  (gurnards,  of 
the  genus  Triffln  of  Oken,  iJaeij/loplerut  of  modem 
ichthyologists)  lying  dead  un  the  shore  near  Elim,  be- 
lieved that  Mtf'waa  the  food  of  the  laraeKtea  in  the 
wilderness,  and  named  the  flah  Trv^  hraetitarum, 
Hermann  vo|p  der  Hardt  supposed  that  the  locust  bird 
(Pitator  roKut)  was  intended  by  tfldi? ;  and  recently 
Mr.  Forster  ( [Wee  of  Itriitt,  p.  96)  has  advanced  an 
iipinion  that  "  red  geese"  of  the  genus  Cmarca  arc  to 
be  understood  by  the  Hebrew  term.  A  similar  explana- 
tion has  been  suggested  by  .Stanley  (S.  and  P.  p.  82) 
and  adopted  by  Tenncnt  (Ctylon,  i,  487,  note) :  this  is  ap- 
parently an  old  conceit,  for  t^trick  (on  Numb.xi,3] )  al- 
ludes to  luch  an  exidanation.  Some  writers,  while  they 
hold  that  the  original  word  denotes  "quails,"  are  of 
opinion  that  a  species  of  sand-groiisc  {PlrracltB  alchuta), 
frcqnont  in  the  Bible  lands,  is  also  included  under  the 
term  (see  Kosenmlllter  [Sot.nd  //iVroz.  ii,  649],  Fabcr 
[ill  llnrmar,  ii,  442],  and  Gesenuts  [Thtsnur,  a.  v. 
"I^b]).  It  is  usual  to  refer  to  Hasselquiat  as  the  author- 
ity for  believing  that  the  Kata  (sand-grouse)  is  denot- 
ed :  this  traveller,  however,  was  rather  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, with  some  of  the  writers  named  above,  that "  lo- 
custs," and  not  lurds,  are  to  be  nnderatood  (p^  448) ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  make  oat  what  he  means  1^  Ttlrao  It- 
riuiiiarunt.  LinoKus  supposed  he  intended  by  it  the 
common  "qutiL"  In  one  paragraph  be  states  that  the 
Aniuaiis  call  a  bird  "of  a  grayish  color  and  less  than 


Sand-groose  (PUroeUt  ^Idhoto). 

our  partridge"  by  the  name  of  Kattn.  He  adds  An 
Selaw  ?"  Thia  cannot  be  the  PterocUs  aldkata.  Tbf 
view  uken  by  Ludolf  may  be  dismibsed  with  a  xm 
few  words.  The  expression  in  Psa.  Ixxviii,  27,  <( 
"feathered  fowl"  (I]33  qir),  which  la  used  in  rtki- 
ence  to  the  ar^or,  clearly  denotes  BMiie  bird,  and  LoM 
quite  fails  to  prove  that  it  may  ioclnde  winged  meta. 
Again,  there  is  not  a  shadow  at  evidence  to  anppnt  fit 
opinion  that  trlar  can  ever  signify  any  -*lociut,'ib 
term  bung  used  in  the  Arabic  and  the  cognair  ha- 
guages  to  denote  a  "  quail"  As  to  any  sprciea  of^Hr- 
ing-tish,"whclher  belonging  to  the  genus  IkKfykfimi 
or  to  that  of  Kxocrius,  being  inlende«l,  it  will  be  txat^ 
to  Slate  that "  flying-fish"  are  quite  unable  to  wUk 
their  flight  above  a  few  hundred  yards  at  the  taasLud 
never  could  have  been  taken  in  the'  Red  Sea  in  nimtw) 
sufficient  to  supply  the  Israelitish  hosL  The  iaici^ 
tntion  of  wMo  by  "wild  geese"  or  "wild  cranes,"  wsbt 
wild  fowl,"  ia  a  gratuitous  Bssumpiitm  witboot  a  pr- 
tide  of  evidence  in  its  favor.  The  Cowiroi,  with  »hi«i 
Mr.  Forster  identiiies  (he  telar,  is  the  C.  rWtfa,e 
about  the  size  of  a  maUard,  which  can  by  no  maaiw- 
swer  the  myipaaeA  requisite  of  atatidiap  three  fcrt  birh 
from  ihe  ground.  "The  large  red-legged  eraaa*  ^ 
wliieli  Prof.  Statdey  speaks  are  evidently  white  Mtn* 
(Cicomu  aBta),  and  would  fulfil  the  coDdilion  m 
height ;  but  the  Hesh  ia  so  nauseous  that  no  Jsidiit 
could  ever  have  done  more  than  have  tsated  iL  Wirt 
respect  to  the  Ptrroebi  alckata,  neither  it.  dot  inM 
any  other  species  of  the  genus,  agrees  with  the 
ural  account  of  the  m/£v.  The  sand-grouac  is  a  tari  -f 
strong  wing  and  of  unwearied  flight,  and  never  orA 
have  been  captured  in  any  numbers  by  the  Intetot 
multitudes.  It  is  at  all  times  a  tenant  of  tht  viVln- 
ness  far  from  water,  and,  strictly  taken,  is  perbap*  k* 
a  clean  bird,  all  the  apecim  subsisting,  for  the  no* 
part,  on  larvie,  beelka,  and  insecta,  U'e  much  ^/t*- 
tion,  moreover,  whether  the  people  would  have  Hfti 
to  excess— for  BO  much  the  expreauon  inndaitd'-Ut 
satisfied"  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  29)  implies— of  the  flesh  rftb 
bird,  for,  according  to  the  testimonv  of  traveUm.  tnm 
Dt.  RusseU  (Hutorg  o/AUppa  [2d  ed.],  ii,  l»4} 
to  observers  of  to-day.  the  flesh  of  the  sand-gnw  ■* 
hard  and  taateless.  The  ifmryoitfiTpa,  or  "  qvail-w*^ 
er,"  of  the  Sept.  should  Dot  be  pancd  over  withosi  ■ 
brief  notice.  It  is  not  ea^  to  detcmine  what  kM  ■■ 
intended  by  this  term  as  used  by  Aristotla  ami 
(prlygometra).  According  to  the  acoHuit  givea  af  tbe 
bird  by  the  tireek  and  Latui  writers  on  natural  hirt^ 
Just  mentioned,  the  orlygomtira  precede*  ibe  qufi  a 
its  migrations,  and  acts  as  a  sort  of  leader  to  the  ii^t 
Some  omitbotogiats,  as  Be  Ion  and  FktniogCA^.J^ 
p.  98)  have  assigned  this  term  lo  the  "  land-nil"  (O" 
jn  altKtu),  the  R*n  dea  Caillea  of  th«  French.  Kt  h 
Quaglie  of  the  Italians,  and  the  Wachtdkdnig  «f 
Uenaaiis,  but  with  what  reason  w«  ara  oaafak  n>  art. 
Probably  the  SepL  naos  the  term  as  a  s>  now*  m  of  iftni. 
or  to  express  the  good  condition  in  which  the  bsnh 
were,  for  Hcsychins  explaioa  iprvr^pppm  kgr  «^ 
Digitized  byV^OOQ  IC 
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vmpiuyiB^C,  L  e.      quail  of  large  use."   See  Pab- 

TRlDCiK. 

The  objectioni  which  hive  been  u^ed  by  Patrick 
and  otben  against  "  quails"  being  intended  aie  very 
eauly  refuted.  Tbe  expression  "  as  it  were  two  culnta 
[high]  upon  the  (ace  of  the  earth"  (Numb.  xi,8l)  is  ex- 
lilained  by  tbe  Sept,  by  the  Vulg^  and  by  Joeepbus 
{Ant.  iii,  1,6)  to  ref^  to  tbe  height  at  which  the  quaib 
dew  above  the  grouDd,  in  their  exbaoaled  condition 
from  their  long  flight.  As  to  the  euormoua  quantities 
which  tbe  least  successful  Israelite  is  said  to  have  taken 
(viz.  **  ten  homers")  in  the  space  of  a  night  and  two  days, 
there  u  every  reason  fur  believing  that  the  **  homen" 
here  spoken  of  do  not  denote  strictly  tbe  measure  of 
that  name,  but  umply  "a  heap;"  this  is  tbe  explana- 
uon  given  by  Onkeloa  and  the  Arabic  versions  nfSaadi- 
M  and  Erpenius  in  Numb,  xi,  31.  Indeed,  the  inspired 
historian  has  himself  shown  that  a  complete  covering 
of  tbe  ground  with  a  compact  mass  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. For  be  has  informed  us  that  the  penplc  **  spread 
them  all  abroad  for  themselves  round  about  the  camp." 
This  was  in  order  to  dry  them  in  the  sun  for  keeping, 
and  it  would  require  to  be  performed  before  decomposi- 
tion had  begun  to  set  in ;  therefore  the  ground  about 
the  camp  was  free  and  clean  for  the  drj'iiig  process, 
which  could  not  have  been  if  it  bad  been  covered  a 
yard  deep  with  bird?,  twenty  bushels  to  the  square  yard. 
Aa  it  was,  however,  the  store  ihey  collecte<l  in  thirty- 
HX  boon  lasted  them  for  a  whole  month.  Tbe  bodies, 
after  having  been  split  and  cleansed,  may  have  been 
simply  dried  in  tbe  sun  without  any  antiseptic;  fur 
denccarion  having  once  taken  place,  which  a  few  hours 
of  sunshine  would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish,  the  stock 
would  be  preserved  in  the  arid  climate  of  the  desert  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Thus  the  flesh  of  animals  taken 
in  hunting  is  ^ply  son-dried  tn  South  Afriea,and  thus 
the  stoek^sch  of  tbe  Norw^aiis  is  prepared  IVom  the 
cod,  without  aalt.  It  is  posnble  that  a  portion  of  the 
preeerved  meat  may  have  been  salted.  The  Egyptians 
used  a  laige  quantity  of  salt  provisions,  particularly  fish 
and  fowl;  and  the  processes  of  splitting  and  salting 
geese  are  well  depicted  in  the  paintings  of  the  tombs. 
The  Hebrews  would  thus  be  sufficiently  familiar  with 
tbe  art;  and  we  know,  from  tbe  ordinances  concerning 
■ncriliee  (Lev.  ii,  18).  that  they  carried  salt  with  them. 
But  that  they  had,  or  could  on  tbe  spur  of  tbe  occauon 
procure,  salt  enough  for  the  curing  of  a  hundred  millions 
of  bushels  of  quails  (allowing  twenty  millions  to  have 
been  consumed  in  the  fresh  state),  is  altogether  improb- 
able. A  comparatively  small  quantity  may  have  been 
ao  preserved,  but  the  bulk  was  doubtless  simply  sun- 
dried.  The  Egyptians  simllariy  prepared  these  Irinia 
(see  Herodotus  [it,  77],  and  Mailkt  lUttret  fur  tEggple, 
ix,  21 ;  iv,  130]}.   See  ExovE. 


Conuooo  Qnall  (Otftirniv  itee^Ilsmiatu). 

Qoaibform  a  subdivision  of  the  TV/mtmtdie,  or  grouse 
family,  being  distinguished  from  partridges  by  their 
amaller  aise,  finer  IrijI.  f<>iirtpr  tsil,  ami  the  want  of  a 
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red  naked  eyebrow  and  of  spurs  on  the  legs.  There  are 
several  spedes,  whereof  tbe  common,  now  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Cuturmx  daOylUvnmu,  is  abundant  in 
all  the  temperate  Kgiona  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
migrating  to  and  tVom  Africa  in  the  proper  season. 
Tbusit  crosses  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas  twice 
a  year  in  vast  multitudes;  but  being  by  nature  a  bird 
of  heavy  flight,  the  passage  is  partially  conducted  by 
way  of  intermediate  islands  or  through  Spain,  and  in 
the  East,  in  still  greater  numbers,  along  the  Syrian 
desert  into  Arabia,  forming,  especially  at  the  spring 
aeason,  innumerable  flocks.  This  quail,  tbe  only  species 
of  tbe  genua  known  to  migrate,  \imm,  in  fact,  a  very  wide 
geographical  range,  bdng  found  in  China,  India,  tbe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  England,  and,  according  to 
Temminck,  in  Japan  (see  Col.  Sykes's  paper  on  Tht 
QuaiU  and  Hempodii  of  India  [  Traw.  of  ZooL  Soc.  vol. 
ii]).  Enormous  flights  of  this  bird,  after  crossing  an  im- 
mease  surface  ofsea,are  annually  observed  at  the  spring 
and  fall  to  take  a  brief  repose  in  the  islands  of  Malta, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Crete,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
about  Constantinople,  where  on  those  occasions  there  is 
a  general  shooting-match,  which  lasts  two  or  three  days. 
This  always  occurs  in  the  autumn.  The  birds,  starting 
from  the  Crimea  about  seven  at  night,  and  with  a  north- 
erly wind,  before  dawn  accomplish  a  passage  of  above 
sixty  leagues  in  breadth,  and  alight  on  the  southern 
shore  to  feed  and  repose^  In  the  vernal  season  the  di- 
teclioa  of  the  flight  la  reversed,  and  they  arrive  in  sim- 
ilar condition  on  the  Russian  coast.  The  same  phenom- 
ena occur  at  Malta,  etc ;  and  as  gregarious  birds  of  pas- 
sage are  known  bo  guide  their  course  by  given  land- 
marks, which  they  distinguish  with  unerring  precision, 
and  which,  unless  they  have  been  driven  out  of  their 
tisiul  direction  by  storms  of  wind,  tbey  invariably  ar- 
rive at  or  over  before  they  take  a  new  flight,  so  also 
quails  congregate  in  AraUa  in  numbers  proportionate 
to  the  suiface  of  Western  Asia,  whither  they  are  pro- 
ceeding. The  providential  nature  of  their  arrival  with- 
in and  around  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  in  order  that 
they  might  furnish  meat  to  a  murmuring  people,  a[>- 
pears  from  the  fact  of  its  taking  place  where  it  was  not 
to  be  expected ;  the  localities,  we  presume,being  out  of 
the  direction  of  the  ordinary  passage ;  for,  had  this  not 
been  the  case,  the  dwellers  in  that  region,  and  the  Ism- 
elites  tbemseh'es^  accustomed  to  tend  tbeir  flocks  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  spot,  would  have  regarded  the 
phenomenon  as  a  well-known  periodical  occurrence 
Aristotle  (i4nti»,  viii,  14)  mentions  the  habit ;  and 
Pliny  {Hitt.  Jfat.  x,  23)  states  that  they  sometimes 
alight  uu  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  and  unk  them ! 
Delon  found  quails  alight  in  autumn  on  a  vessel  bound 
IbMn  Rhodes  to  Alexandria ;  tbey  were  passing  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  and  had  wheat  in  ttieir  craws.  In  the 
preceding  spring,  sailing  fmm  Zanie  to  the  Morea, 
he  saw  flights  of  quails  going  from  south  northwanls. 
Buffbn  relates  that  M.  le  Commandant  (totteluu  saw 
quails  constantly  passing  Malta  during  certain  winds 
in  Hay,  and  repasung  in  September ;  and  that  they 
flew  by  night  Toumefort  {Vogagf,  i,  829)  says 
that  aU  tbe  islands  of  the  Archipelagoat  certain  sea- 
sona  of  the  year  are  covered  with  these  birds.  CwU 
Sykes  states  that  such  quantities  were  once  caught 
in  Capri,  near  Naples,  as  to  have  afforded  the  bishop 
no  small  share  of  his  revenue,  and  that  in  consequence 
he  has  been  called  Bishop  of  Quails.  The  same  writer 
mentions  also  (rraR*.^oo/.S<w.  vol.  ii)  that  160,000 
quails  have  been  netted  in  one  season  on  thia  little 
^  island.  H.  Temminck  says  that  in  spring  such  pro- 
digious numbers  of  quails  alight  ou  the  western  shores 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  Nettuno,  that  one 
hundred  thousand  are  taken  in  a  day  (Yarrell,  liiit. 
Bv-dt  [2d  ed.],  ii,4M).  It  is  inUrestingto  note  the 
time  specifled :  "  tt  was  at  even"  that  tbey  began  to 
arrive;  and  they,  no  doubt  continued  to  come  all  the 
night.  Manv  ofaaervers  have  recorded  that  the  quail 
migrate,  by  night,  though  'Bj^.fTzfS'f^^iSflygteB'' 
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{OmtiM.I>ict.  a.  v.).  "On  two  succeosire  yeu*  I  ob- 
served eaoTTDous  flighte  of  quuls  oii  the  north  cout  of 
AlgeriA,  which  arrived  from  the  wuth  tit  the  uigin,  and 
were  at  (Uybiealc  in  sueb  n umbers  through  the  fdaiDS 
that  scores  of  sportsmen  had  only  to  shoot  as  tet  as 
they  could  reload"  (U.  B.  Tristnin).  When  the  num- 
bers,  however,  are  very  great,  and  the  distance  to  be 
■chievod  remote,  we  can  well  imagine  that  both  day 
and  night  would  be  spent  on  the  wing,  as  on  the  second 
occasion  recorded  in  the  sacred  text  The  ezpreaaiim 
"  quails  from  the  sea"  (Ninnb.xi,81)  must  not  be  re- 
stricted to  denote  that  the  trirda  came  from  the  sea  as 
their  starting-point,  but  it  must  be  taken  to  show  the 
direction  from  which  they  were  coming.  The  quails 
were,  at  the  time  of  the  event  narrated  in  the  sacred 
writings,  on  their  spring  journey  of  migration  north- 
ward«,  an  interesting  proof,  as  Col.  Sykes  has  remarked, 
of  the  perpetuation  of  an  instinct  through  some  8800 
years;  the  fliglit  which  fed  the  moltitudes  at  Kibroth- 
battaavah  migbt  have  started  from  Southern  Egypt  and 
cnased  the  Red  Sea  near  Ras  Hohammcd,  and  so  op  the 
gulf  of  Akabah  into  Arabia  Petrea.  The  Israelites 
would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  capturing  lai^  quan- 
tities of  these  birds  »  tbey  are  known  to  arrive  at 
places  sometimes  so  completely  exhausted  by  their 
flight  as  to  be  readily  taken,  not  in  nets  only,  but  bv 
the  han<l.  See  Diud.  Sic.  (i,  82  [ed.  Diodorf  ]),  Pros- 
per Alpinus  {Remm  ^ggpl.  iv,  1),  and  Josephus  {AhI, 
iii,  b).  Sykes  c.)  says  "  they  arrive  in  ^>ring  ou  the 
shores  of  Provence  so  fatigued  that  for  the  ^rst  few 
days  they  allow  theraselveB  to  be  taken  by  the  hand." 
Diodorus  tells  us  (i,  CO)  that  the  inhabitants  of  Rhtno- 
colura,  a  town  on  the  border  of  Palestine  and  Egj'pt, 
placed  long  nets  made  of  split  reeds  along  the  shore  a 
lengtli  of  many  furlongs,  in  which  the  quails  were  arrest- 
ed that  had  crossed  the  sea  in  flock* ;  and  that  they  then 
preserved  tbem  for  future  subsistence.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Persia  and  Armenia,  according  to  Horier.quails 
are  taken  in  great  abundance,  and  with  great  ease,  with 
the  simplest  possible  machinerv-.  The  men  stick  two 
poles  in  their  girdles,  on  which  poles  they  so  stretch  o 
coat  or  a  pair  of  trousers  that  the  sleeves  or  the  legs 
shall  project  like  the  boms  of  a  beaat.  Thus  tUgguised, 
they  prowl  about  the  fields  with  a  band-net,  and  the 
quails,  simply  suppoung  the  strange  object  to  be  a 
homed  beast,  and  therefore  harmless  to  them,  allow 
him  to  approach  till  he  throws  the  net  over  them. 
Rude  as  such  a  contrivance  seems,  the  Persians  catch 
quails  thus  with  astonishing  rapidity  (^Second  Journat, 
p.  343).  The  fl«b  of  the  quail,  though  of  an  agreeable 
quality,  is  said  by  some  wiiters  to  be  heating,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  the  deaths  that  occurred 
from  eating  the  food  in  the  wilderness  resulted  partly 
from  these  birds  feeding  on  hellebore  (Pliny,  hitl.  A'at. 
X,  23)  and  other  poisonous  plants;  but  this  is  exceed- 
ingly improbable,  although  the  immoderate  gratifica- 
tion of  the  appetite  for  the  space  of  a  whole  month 
(Numb,  xi,  20)  on  such  food,  in  a  hot  climate,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  people  who  at  the  lime  of  the  wanderings  rare- 
ly tasted  flesh,  migbt  bare  induced  dongeroos  symptoms. 
"  The  plague"  seems  to  have  been  directly  sent  upon 
the  people  by  God  as  a  punishment  for  their  murmur- 
ings,  and  perhaps  is  not  even  in  a  subordinate  sense  to 
be  Biiridiited  to  natural  causes,  iice,  in  general,  IVt- 
cliari,  i/ieioz.  ii,  C46  sq. ;  Bartlett,  Foriif  Dayt  in  fht 
J)wrt,  p.  40 ;  Tristram,  AW.  Iii$t.  a/  Ike  Bibie,  p.  229 ; 
WiKx^i/tAfe^nimob,  p.480aq.;  BibU  Educator,  i,  Ibl , 
260;  iti,88. 

Quaint,  Linoi,  an  Italian  painter,  the  son  of  Fran- 
cesco, was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1643.  After  having  ac- 
quire<l  the  rudiments  of  the  art  and  a  knowleil^  of 
perspective  from  his  father,  he  became  a  diKiple  tirst  of 
Guercino,and  afterwards  of  bis  relatimi  Carlo  Cignaul, 
in  whose  school  be  was  contemporary  with  Marc  Antonio 
Franceschtni.  His  improvement  was  so  great  that  in 
a  few  years  he  was  employed,  as  well  as  Kranceschini,  to 
Cignani  in  the  execution  of  some  of  hia  great 


works.  Their  method  of  handling  end  oolorlBg  wm 
so  similar  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  what  psR 
any  work  was  executed  by  either  of  tbem.  Is 
Cignani'a  priiidpal  works,  however,  it  eseme  that 
Qiisini  painted  the  landscape,  tbe  arebitcctaiv,  sad 
other  omamenta,  and  Franoescbini  tbe  figures.  After 
Cignaiii's  death  tbe  two  anisti  continued  to  worii  ts- 
gether.  They  were  employed  st  Bologna,  Hodeo, 
Piacensa,  Genoa,  and  Rome,  where  they  painted  the 
cartoons  for  a  cupola  in  St,  PeterX  which  has  siase 
been  executed  in  mosaic.  Qnaim  also  painted  shbt 
hiatorieal  aubjeeta  from  bis  own  oompooitkm^  wbiA 
were  entirely  finished  by  himself.  In  tb«  dutrA  «f 
St.  Joseph  at  Bologna  there  is  ■  |»ctare  of  tbe  fw- 
HtUiim  I  in  La  Caritk,  the  dead  Ckritl  Siippertt4  1^ 
the  Virgin;  and  in  the  ohnrch  of  St.  Nicholai  Iht 
priticipiJ  sitar-piece  ia  by  Quaini  —  it  re  preset)  i»  A 
yiduku  m  Primm  ViAtd  bj/  the  Virgim  tmd  a*  Jsgi< 
and  ia  lavorably  spoken  of  by  Lami.  Quaini  disd  is 
1717. 

Quakers.   See  FRiEin>s. 

Quatn  deapeotna,  qdah  dbjectus,  is  tbe  ban- 
ning ttf  a  passiun-hynm,  written  by  the  doctor  i 
cMj  St.  Bonaventura  (q.r.),  of  which  Uw  first 
runs  thus! 

*■  Qnara  def pectus,  qnam  dcjectas^ 
Hex  ccelnrnm  e#t  effectns, 

Ut  snlvnret  pRCiilam ; 
bnrtvU  et  eitfvit. 
Pan  per  et  egcuno  fvlt 

Usque  ad  patlbalum." 

This  beautiful  hymn  has  been  translated  into  Ei^bli 
by  P.  S.WoTsley,and  from  the  Lyra  Jfea#iai(*at,p,Z7T, 
we  subjoin  tbe  first  stanza: 

"  Ub,  what  shnme  and  desolation. 
Working  nut  the  wnrld'*  ealvatlon. 

Deigned  the  King  of  Heaven  to  bear  1 
See  htm  boned  with  sorrows  eDdlees, 
Hungry,  tblrsiy,  poor,  and  Mendless^ 
Even  to  Ibe  cross  repair." 

For  the  original,  see  Trench,5aeivrf  Latim  Portn  (LcmL 
1864),  p.  148  sq.  (B.P.) 

Qnam  dilecta  TABaasAcuLA  is  the  b^nttii^ 
a  prose  of  Adsm  of  St.Victor(d.  about  1192)  fortbedtd- 
■cation  of  a  church.  "  This  hymn,"  oaya  Mr.Trestk. 
"of  which  the  theme  is,  the  dignities  and  f^oriesttftte 
Church,  as  prefigured  in  the  OM  Teatament  and  fdSM 
in  the  New,  ia  tbe  very  extraTi^aiiec  of  typieal  tffA- 
cation,  and  were  it  only  as  a  study  in  tnedisrnd  typab- 
g}-,  would  be  worthy  of  insertion ;  but  it  has  other  sal 
higher  merits,  even  though  it  must  be  owned  tmMa 
that  the  poet's  learned  stuff  masters  him,  ibas  that  k 
is  able  effectually  tu  master  it.  Its  title  indicates  tbtit 
wan  comitosed  for  the  occasion  of  a  church's  dedicatin. 
the  services  of  which  time  were  ever  laid  out  for  tbe 
carrj-ing  of  men's  thoughts  from  the  temple  made  «kk 
hands  to  that  spiritual  temple,  on  earth  or  in  besna. 
'wbose  builder  and  maker  is  God.'"  We  anigoia  Ike 
first  verse: 

"Qnam  d  Heel  a  tabemscnla 
fhimlnl  vlrtntam  ei  atria  I 
Qnam  elect)  archltecti, 
Tnin  mllfidB, 

Oute  non  RioveDt,  tmmo  forent, 
Veiiinf,  flonien,  pluvln  V 

lliere  are  two  English  translations  of  this  proe^oocbv 
W.B.Flower,in  Lgra  M]fitiai,p.ill  sq.— How  Imri 
thy  holla  and  dwellin^place"— and  tbe  Mher  by  Nade, 
in  bis  Mtdvrral  Ilymm,  p.  146  aq.,  with  expknstoiT 
notes.  A  third  irani>lation,  but  only  uf  the  last  tianm 
is  given  by  Air.  ll«)nar  in  the  Svitduy  ni  Homt  (Jat 
1878),  which,  fur  their  beauty,  we  subjoin : 

"Fiitnie  lliiiic'  fu  A^ure  shndowed 

Tlil^  our  iIhv  ofpnice  diprrfiiyp  1 

On  the  cinicli  wjili  onr  beloved 

Here  we  rest,  and  sing,  and  pratee. 

How  the  bridal  day  has  come  I 
"  Pays  of  which  ibe  silver  trmnpets 

or  tbe  andeut  ltaffi'fli>M!>>' 
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Da  J  of  dsrs,  whOM  promlMd  glarf 
larael'a  bolj  pulnw  nnfold. 
Giving  Tolce  to  solemn  sound. 

"Tboneand,  Ihonaand  nre  the  pralfea 
To  the  Brldeeroom  wblcli  thej  rnlre ; 


With  one  Tolce  in  trlnmph  stngliig 
Through  the  ererlutiitic  dtirs, 
HalleliOah.  without  end* 

tee  Trencb,  Sacred  Latm  Poelrg,  p.  227  sq. ;  Mone, 
r/ymm  IaUvu,  i,  816;  Koch,  GetdtidOt  dm  denfacAoi 
}£ircMaUiedet,i,m.  (B.P.) 

Qoandt)  JoHANN  Jacou,  ■  Lutheran  tbeologian, 
loctor  and  professor  of  theology,  waa  bom  March  27, 
,686,  at  Konigsberg,  in  Pniasia,  whwe  be  iko  died  Jan. 
i7, 1772,  u  chtirch-counsellor  and  geoenl  superiotend- 
ini.  Of  his  writings  we  mentiiM),  Judatprtd^  (Kxin- 
gri>eig,  1710):  —  />e  Aframatto  Btbneorum,  ex  Pai^ 
he/it  Taimtidicu  (ibid.  1713)  i—De  CuUrit  CircamOMO- 
■iia  et  Sect^tUii  HArctorum  (ibid.  1713) : — Dt  Coi-mbiu 
iUaru  Exteriorit  (ibid.  1713)  -.—Dt  Cimere  m  Sacrit 
UAraortm  (ibid.  1718): — Dismlatio  de  Sagan  dSD) 
Potitificit  ifaxiuti  Suffragtmeo  (UpB.  1708),  re- 
)rinted  in  Ugolino,  Tketaui-ut  AntiqvitaJtim  Sncrtirum, 
M.  xit,  NOb  16  i—De  Ckiiito  Vera  Eedaia  Fvndantento 
'n  Nomim  3ttki  tjfpice  adumbrato  Gen.  iv,  26  (K&nigs- 
leig,  17S6).  See  FUnt,  BOd.  Jwiaiea,  iii,  124 ;  Winer, 
'latMuek  der  duolog,  Literatur,  i,  087;  u,  718  (Lripa. 
S3S).  (B.P.) 

QaXziian  V«ralon.   The  Quttnes,  ■  wandering 


highest  in  Judaa,  called  Quaratdana  (by  the  Arabs 
KurttiUul),  in  allusion  to  the  forty  dajV  fasting  of  Je- 
sus, and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  mount  alluded  to 
in  Matt,  iv,  8  (seo  Thomson,  /.and  tuid  Book,  it,  450; 
Wilson,  BibU  Landi,  ii,  12) ;  but  by  some  it  is  identified 
with  the  Rock  of  Rimmun,  where  the  defeated  Benjt- 
mitefl  took  refuge  (Juilg.xx,47).  "The  mountain  rises 
preripituusly,  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rocli, 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  crowned 
with  a  chapel  on  iu  highest  puinu  The  eastern  frmit 
is  full  of  grots  and  cavenis,  where  hermits  are  said  once 
to  have  dwelt  in  great  numbers.  At  the  present  ftay, 
some  three  or  four  Abysainians  are  said  to  come  hither 
annually  to  pasa  the  time  of  Lent  upon  the  mountain, 
Uving  only  upon  herbs.  There  is  nothing  rise  remark- 
able about  this  naked  cUff  to  diatingiiirii  it  fro  in  the 
other  similar  ones  alung  the  Ghor  and  the  Dead  Sea 
farther  south.  The  tradition  which  regards  the  moun- 
tun  As  the  place  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  aswell  as  the 
name  Quarsntana,  appears  not  to  be  older  than  the  age 
of  the  Crusades"  (Robinson,  Bib.  Ret,  ii,  803). 

Qtiare  impSdlt  (i.  e.  wAy  U  hindeii)  is  the  title 
of  an  English  action  whereby  a  iwrwin  who  has 
purchased  an  adruwauii,  or  right  of  preMentaiiun 
to  an  ffriwiartiitil  benefice,  suen  any  one  who  di«> 
turba  or  hinders  bim  in  tbe  exercise  of  hia  legal 
lighL 

Qnare  inonmbrftTlt  (ythy  \e  haa  aimAertd  or 


»eople,  for  whom  thU  version  is  mack,  inhabit  that  moM  ^  foim  ^wmcs^      During  a  plea  between  two  persons 

,  _        »  ;        „.j  T>:  i_    f„f  tl,gp„gggggjOHof  gn  g,Jy„^g„[,  [-ge^Q^i^gg  IKpgpITj^ 

if  the  bishop  admits  the  presentee  of  one  of  them  within 
six  months,  the  other  can  have  a  writ  of  this  form 
against  the  bishop. 

Qnare  nOD  admlait  (ur%  he  ha*  not  admitted). 
When  one  has  recovered  an  advowson,  and  the  bishop) 
refuses  to  adroit  his  presentee,  such  a  writ  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

Quarrel  (Fr.  earri,  aquare)  is  a  technical  term  em- 
ptoycd  in  arcbitectnre  to  describe  «  diamond -shaped 
pane  of  glass,  or  a  aquare  One  placed  diagonally.  It  i» 
also  the  name  of  a  email  pienHng  in  the  tracery  of  a 
window,  A  wax  taper  (q>T.)  used  in  churclwa  is  also 
called  "  quarrel." 

Quarry  (^^pD,  pe»U,  but  only  in  the  plur.;  Sept: 
yXuRTf'i,  Viilg.  idoUi).  In  the  account  of  the  exploit 
of  Ehud  in  Judg.  iii,  19,  26,  for  the  "  quarries  that  were 
by  Uilgal"  of  our  version,  or,  as  the  Syriac  and  the  Chal* 
dee  read,  slone-futs  or  quarries,  the  primary  signification 
of  HHUf^t  of  false  gods  may  be  inten<led,  as  in  DeuL  viij 
26;  Isa.  xUi,  8;  Jer.  rtii,'l9;  li,  62;  Hosi  si,  12^  etc.; 
and  it  is  so  undentoud  by  the  Sept.  and  the  Vulg.  in 
the  above  text.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  quar' 
ries  at  Gilgal,  !n  the  plain  of  Jericho;  and  Booth- 
royd  ctmjectures  that  idols  might  have  been  erected  at 
Gtlgal  by  Eglon,  and  that  the  sight  of  them  there  in- 
spired Ehud  with  new  ardor  to  execute  his  purpoeet 
Roaenmaller,  after  KaAi,  adheres  to  the  above  inter* 


Kntberly  portion  of  Lapland  which  is  called  Finmarii 
•r  Norw^ian  Lapland.  Tbia  dreary  region,  having  for 
ts  northern  boundary  the  Arctic  or  Frozen  Ocean,  is 
be  habitation  of  about  6000  people,  called  the  QuSnes, 
vho  till  within  tbe  last  half  century  were  left  without 
my  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  dialect. 
I'he  Bible  Society  of  Finland  sent  to  them  copies  of  the 
rinnish  Testament,  but  this  version  was  unintelligible 

0  them,  and  even  so  the  Lappish  Testament,  although 
bey  speak  a  dialect  of  Laplandish,  In  1822  the  Urit- 
sh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  voted  jC200  to  promote 

1  vcTMOO  in  QuHnian,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1828 
hat  amuigeaaenta  for  tbe  immediate  trmislatimi  of  the 
few  Teetament  were  made  by  the  Norwegian  Society. 
Fhe  execution  of  the  translation  was  committed  to  Mr, 
kockfleth,  a  miasioitary  of  eminent  devotedness,  who 
n  1828  was  laboring  as  a  pastor  among  the  uncivilize<l 
ribea  of  Laplanders  under  the  seventy-first  degree  of 
tortb  latitude,  where,  during  two  months  of  tbe  year, 
be  ann  never  rise^  In  1840  the  tnuialation  of  the 
Vew  Testament  was  completed,  and  an  editkm  waa  pub- 
ished  at  Christiania,  under  the  auperintendoice  of  tbe 
Norwegian  Bible  Societv.  See  Tiu  Bible  af  Every 
'AOtd,  p.  824.    (a  P,) 

Quanwon  is,  in  Japanese  mythology,  an  embodi- 
nent  of  the  goddess  Amida.    She  is  represented  with  a 
Dtiltitude  of  hands,  each  holding  a  different  object, 
wobabljr  things  useful  to  men,  whom  she  has  under- 
aken  to  make  happy.   Her  temples  are  sfdcndid,  of 
■xlraordinaiy  dimensions,  and 
lUed  with  idols :  88,888  are  said 
o  be  cnotained  in  tbe  temple 
tf  Miako;  hence  its  name,  8m 
MM  San  T'mh,  which  signifiea 
he  tctnple  of  the  83,383  im- 
iges.     A   Isrge    number  of 
:hilJren  are  represented  around 
ler  in  her  |ucturea:  tbey  are 
he  got  la  themselvea  looking 
ip  to  her  with  love  and  ven- 
lation. 

Qnarantftna.  In  the  moun- 
aiiMMia  wilderness  between  Je- 
naaletn  and  Jericho,  in  which, 
iccordtng  to  tradition,  our  Lord's 
emptatiim  took  place,  there  is  a 
.•eij-  high  mountain,  one  of  the 


Bnormona  Sittne  In  tbe  Quarry  uea 
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pretatkn  of  quvries,  and  in  this  Fflnt  and  Keil  agree. 
Tbe  laat-iuuned  inteipretcr  remarki  that  the  Gilgd  in- 
tended cannot  be  the  one  near  tfae  Jordan,  but  that  in 
the  hilla  of  Ephraim.  See  Giusau  Reaenius  regants 
Pe$iUm  aa  the  name  of  a  place.  Caasel,  in  Ijange's  Com- 
mtniary,  anderatandB  by  it  bonditty-itom*,  i.  e.  "ter- 
mini," of  an  idolatrous  forro.  Tbatthe  ancient  Canaan- 
ites  had  extensive  (luarries  ia  erinced  by  tbe  cydopean 
Uoclu  at  the  foundation  of  tbe  temple  at  Baalbek  (q.  v.). 

QuartOTly  Fast.   See  Fastimo. 

Qoartwrly  Meeting.    Sec  Hurma,  Qoab- 

TltBL,Y. 

Quartodecim&ni,  a  name  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory for  thow  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  who,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  annually  commemorated  the  death 
of  Christ  at  tbe  14th  of  Nisan,  the  time  when  tbe  Jews 
oelebralcd  the  nuaorer  [aea  Faschal  Comtrovicrsy  ], 
and  three  days  after  the  leaurrection  of  Jeaua,  totally 
ignoring  the  regard  far  the  day  of  the  week  usually 
taken  an  tbe  one  on  which  this  event  is  believed  to  have 
occurred.  This  difference  it  was  determined  to  adjust 
at  the  Council  of  Nice  in  A.D.  826,  when  it  was  decreed 
that  the  practice  of  obaer\-ing  Friday  aa  the  day  of  cru- 
cifixion (q.  v.),  and  the  foUowing  Sunday  as  the  day  of 
aacenaion  (q.  v.),  abould  prevail.  Thoae  who  rcftised 
to  accept  this  dedaion  of  the  counril  were  denominated 
QjuartoAamani,  because  of  thur  contending  for  the 
fourteenth  day  of  tbe  first  Hebrew  month  as  tbe  proper 
time  for  observing  Easter,  quartadfdma  Aimf,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Patchiut,  The  Auda»ans,  Montanista,  Novatians, 
and  other  sects  were  QfiarUtdeeimattL  See  Schaff,  Ch. 
if^MLToL  ii;  Riddle,  CirrKim  Anti^ptkia;  Wateriaod, 

Qnar'taa  (Gnadied  Ko^nproct  fot  the  Latin  ftior- 
/M,  fourth),  a  Qtriatian  leaident  at  Corinth,  and,  from 
his  name,  apparently  a  Roman,  whose  salutations  Paul 
comrouiiicaled  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  his  epistle 
thereto  (Rom.  xvi,  28).  A.D.  cir.  60.  There  ia  the 
usual  traditinn  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples; 
and  it  ia  also  said  that  be  ultimately  became  bishop  of 
Berytus  (Tilleroont,  i,  834). 

Quae  laudea  tibi  kos,  Patkr,  cAMiMua,  is  the 
b^inning  of  one  of  the  hymns  written  by  the  "  praoep- 
itx  Uermanitt,"  Philip  HeUncthou  (q.  v.).  It  waa  com- 
poaed  in  the  year  1627,  and  ia  baaed  on  Paa.  cxi.  It  is 
found  with  his  other  poems,  of  which  he  composed  al- 
together about  400,  in  betschneider's  Corpvi  kf/orma- 
torum  (Hal.  Sax.  1842),  vol  x.  A  selection  of  about 
fifty-one,  together  with  a  (ierman  metrical  translation, 
wan  published  by  Oberhev,  MtUmehtkon't  Gtdirhit,  aut- 
gewSkk  uttd  SberaelU  (Halle,  bei  Mtthlmann,  IWS).  See 
Koch,  GfKhUAte  da  datltekat  KirtkaiUedet,  i,  269. 
CRP.) 

QQaaar.  Tbe  ScanditiwrUn  Edia  tella  ua  that  the 
.divine  families  of  tbe  Asaa  and  V«n8^  having  warreil 
against  each  other  for  many  yeant,  f^tt  tired  at  last  of 
these  never-ceasing  disputes,  ami  dfiprmined  to  create 
a  being  on  whcae  wisdom  they  might  safely  rfly,  and 
whom  they  would  take  fur  their  iimpire.  The  Ams  and 
Vanas  spat  into  a  common  vessel,  and  ftmned  Quaser. 
He  waa  so  wise  that  no  one  could  aak  him  a  question 
which  he  was  not  able  to  answer.  Therefore,  having 
proiwninced  hia  sentence  in  the  quarrel  of  tbe  gods,  he 
travelled  about  in  the  world  to  impart  his  wisdom  to 
men.  But  two  gnomes,  Kialar  am)  (ialar,  killetl  him, 
mingled  hiit  bloml  with  honey,  and  thus  prepared  a  de- 
licious mead,  which  made  poets  of  all  those  who  tasted 
it.  The  gods  having  shown  some  anxiety  as  to  what 
bad  become  of  the  great  sage,  the  gnomes  muiagetl  to 
apread  the  rumor  that  Quaser  had  been  choked  by  bis 
«wn  wisdom  (a  phrase  which  hoa  become  proverbial  in 
tbe  north),  as  nobody  could  relieve  him  of  it  by  his 
questions.  Shortly  afterwards  the  same  dwarfs  killed 
the  giant  GiUing  and  his  wife  by  crushing  them  with  a 


nill-«tone  while  sleeping.  Tbe  giant  Sntiong,  GL- 
ling's  son,  avenged  hb  father  tgr  exposing  the  mmdef- 
cra  on  a  deserted  island,  to  die  there  of  atarvatimu  U 
this  extremity  they  oflfeied  bim,  to  ransom  their  iivo, 
their  poetical  mead,  SuUong  listened  to  their  pnpD- 
sition,  set  them  free,  and  had  tbe  precious  liquid  can- 
fully  guarded  by  his  beautiful  daughter  Gunl^ds  in  tbe 
interior  of  a  nHHintain.  Odin,  by  a  stratagem,  peac- 
trated  into  the  mountain,  gained  the  fsvuc  of  ite 
young  giantess,  and  <bank  tbe  mead  to  tbe  Iib 
drop. 

Qnaslmodogenlti  ia  a  tem  aomHiiMa  mti  tt 

denote  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter.  It  is  of  cenpan- 
tively  late  origin,  and  is  derived  frooi  the  iMia  vma 
of  1  Pet.  ii,  2 :  Qaori  modo  ffentti  im/iimtn,  etc^'is 
new-bom  babes,"  etc.   See  EAerxR. 

Quatember  are  fasts  observed  in  tbe  Church  of 
Rome,  and  by  other  ecdesiasticaJ  bodies,  unoi^  thee 
tbe  Church  of  England.  According  to  Jewish  caOas. 
tbe  four  seaaona  of  the  year  wm  ofaaerTed  aa  oceaMa 
fur  fasting.  These  were  the  four  fast-weeka:  uoa  Ar 
Ash-Wednoday,  Pentecost,  tbe  Crucifixion  (SqpL  14), 
and  after  Lucia  (Dec.  18).  The  fast-days  were  Wete- 
day,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  WcdoeadsT  was  the  <liT 
on  which  the  quarterly  offerings  w«e  bmHj;kt,  asd  it 
was  principally  called  QuatembecHlay.  In  I  be  Gcnw 
Protestant  Cbardi  tbeae  foots  were  Ibr  a  laa^  timt  tfc- 
served  also. 

Qnater'nion  {mpAia»,  a  ^  fii>^\  "A 
quaternion  of  soMiers"  (Ada  xil,  4)  waa  a  detachawa 
of  four  men,  which  was  the  usual  namber  of  a  Boshi 
night-watch  (VcKet.  Dt  Re  MiUl,  iii,  8 ;  Phtlo.  /■  Ftm. 
p.  98 :  Polyb.  vi,  S3,  87).  See  Soumeh.  l*eteT.  tbcT^ 
fore,  was  guarded  by  fuur  sotdiers,  two  within  the  prim 
prubably  attachetl  to  hia  perwrn,  and  two  outside  the 
doors;  and,  as  tbe  watch  was  usually  changed  ftwt 
three  hours,  it  was  necessary  that  tlw  *'f<iur  qoMB- 
nions"  mentiooed  in  tbe  text  sbcndd  be  appoiaied  ftr 
thepurpose.  See  PRiSoa.  OroaesetofeenttadpBBT 
hare  been  posted  at  the  door  of  tbe  cell  (winch  wa 
probably  thought  to  be  so  secure  as  not  to  mpiBi  • 
guard  within),  and  another  at  tbe  outer  or  Mnail  gair 
(Walcb,  Dt  VutdU  Pttri,  in  hia  /Maacrf.  ad  loe.).  Set 

PiCTRR. 

QuatremAra,  tinnoiB  HARtx,  a  cdebrated  TtmA 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Paris,  July  12, 1782.  He  beps 
hb  Btkdies  at  a  very  early  age,  and  as  a  youth  was  actei 
for  his  remarkable  attainmenta.  In  1807  he  wv  r*- 
I^oyed  iu  the  Imperial  Ubrar>-,  and  in  1809  was  caM 
to  tbe  professor's  chair  at  Rouen.  In  1816  be  w«t  tf' 
pointeil  to  the  Academy  of  Inecriptitnis,  and  in  1819  m- 
structor  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  at  the  Otirv 
of  France.  In  1827  he  became  professor  of  Prraan.  Ilr 
was  now  known  as  one  oftbegreatcatOrieutalista  iaiht 
world,  and  was  especially  noted  as  an  ^;ypi4d(igiai.«d 
bow  well  he  deserved  this  distinction  appears  fimm  ia 
publications  in  this  line  of  study.  In  his  religious  pn- 
clivities  he  was  Gallican  and  Janaenist.  He  nstd  hi> 
pen  freely  against  the  innovationB  of  the  papists  sirf 
against  their  assuroptiona.  We  have  not  room  b«feM 
mention  bia  severe  satires  against  tbe  OIiTainnitMM 
but  refer  the  reader  who  desires  to  atndy  them  lA>  Ke- 
nan's Euayi.    Quatreratre  died  Sept.  18^  1867. 

Quaw,  James  E.,  a  minister  of  ibe  Rtfiawd 
(Dutch)  Church.  He  graduated  at  the  New  Braa- 
wick  Theological  Seminary  in  1838,  and  was  angairJ 
during  his  ministerial  liGe  chiefiy  in  miraianarT  vnrt 
among  feeble  churches  in  New  Yoric  and  HichigaB.  H« 
was  the  author  of  two  remarkable  books —  Tk*  CM 
Wnier  Man,  a  powerful  plea  for  total  slntinmcc,  sad 
Bibif  Bcpiim,  or  He  Immrrmr  Jmtfrtiaed /ivm  Vmrim 
Source).  The  latter  has  passed  throogb  a  imher  af 
editions,  and  is  a  real  tbcaaams  of  infiwiaatisa, and 
learned,  actite,  and  valuaMe  diacuaidoa  of  tbe  bmmIi 
baptism.  The  object  is  to  place  before  its  icados  the 
reauks  of  learned  invealigation.  wtd^to  nvrc  that  im- 
Digitized  byVjOOy  IC 
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nmwMi  ia  not  ttw  only  teripbinl  mode  of  baptUm ; 
tlut  sprinkling  is  acriptunl,  and  that  infuita  are  proper 
subjecu  of  that  ordinance.  The  iodividuality  of  the 
aatlior'a  character,  life,  and  miniatry,  and  his  indepen- 
dence of  thought  and  treatment  of  his  subject,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  prefatory  statement:  "Many  of  the 
materials  for  the  following  work  were  collected  while 
the  author  was  tnveDing  in  prinitive  apostolic  style  in 
dUferent  parts  of  the  gniat  American  vidley.  Intbese, 
his  ministerial  jouiieying%  he  mnally  preached  mx  or 
eight  times  a  week,  whUe  he  often  tiavelleil  on  foot 
without  parse  or  scrip  or  two  costs,  sometimes  with 
scarcely  one,  often  for  days  without  biead  and  occasion- 
ally without  water.  But  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  was 
always  with  him. . . .  This  book  was  written  in  a  West- 
ern iog-cabin,  in  a  room  which  at  one  and  the  same 
time  answered  for  a  study,  a  parlor,  a  sitting-room,  a 
dicing- hail,  bedroom,  and  kitchen.  The  hours  which 
for  six  or  eight  months  the  author  could  spare  from  the 
diacbo^  of  the  duties  of  a  New-Testament  bishop,  he 
has,  iu  this  rather  romanUc  study,  devoted  to  this  work." 
Mr.  Quaw  was  lost  on  Lake  Erie  in  the  dreadful  wreck 
of  tbe  steamer  Erie  in  1945.  He  wss  a  godly  and  self- 
denying  man,  pecnUar  in  appearance  and  manner,  a 
ftithAil  missionaiy  to  tba  needy,  and  an  able  writer. 
OV.J.B.T.) 

QnaduaWardon  is  t  Hindis  festival  In  honor 
of  the  goddess  Parwsti  (q.  r.).  It  imposes  on  him  who 
has  once  celebrated  it  the  obligation  of  celebrating  it 
every  year.  The  participants  in  this  Hilemnity  are 
distincnished  by  a  ycllnw  string!,  which  they  carry 
anmiitl  their  arm.  They  fast  tbe  whole  Usy  of  the 
feast. 

Quedil  is  a  Hindi!  feast  in  honor  of  tbe  goddess 
Hariatale.  The  performances  are  the  same  as  those  of 
tbe  goddess  Moriyammai.  Hariatale  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  latter. 

Qnedllnbti^  Snions  of.  Several  eodedostical 
councils  were  held  in  this  Uerman  city  in  raediieval 
times.  The  first  took  place  in  1085.  The  bishops  who 
sided  with  pope  Gr^ry  TII  afsembled  it  immediately 
after  Easter,  and  it  was  presided  over  by  the  papal  leg- 
ate Otto  di  Ostta.  Among  those  who  attended  were 
archbishops  Uebbsnl  of  Salzburg  and  Hartwick  of  Mag- 
deburg ;  the  bishops  Adalbere  Wttrzboiyr,  Altmann  of 
ftason,  Bernard  of  Menebnrg,  Gttntherof  Zeis,  Sl  Ben- 
no  of  Meiaseo,  Albert  of  Worms,  Burebard  of  Halber^ 
stadt,  Herrmann  of  Metz,  Reginhard  of  Minden,  Wigold 
of  Augsbu^,  Gebbanl  of  Constance,  Heinrich  of  Bam- 
berg. The  council  recognised,  first,  the  primacy  of  the 
pope,  whose  decisions  it  was  allowed  to  no  one  to  alter 
or  to  criticise.  In  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  for- 
nwr  popes,  the  consecration  of  tbe  bishops  imlawfbllv 
eotaUished  by  Henry  IV,  Wenid  of  Henta,  ffiegfried  of 
Augsburg,  Noibert  of  Chur,  etc,  was  declwed  nnll,  and 
likewise  all  other  ordinations  and  consecrations  Uie 
same  kind.  The  sjmod  rejected  the  erroneous  asser- 
tions of  Wenzel  of  Mentz  in  regard  to  excommunication. 
ExcommunicaUons  are  only  ridnable  when  they  are  pro- 
nounced according  to  tbe  forms  adopted  by  the  Church. 
The  six  following  resoltUions  are  of  a  general  kind :  Tbe 
•ixth  csnon  recommends  to  the  priests,  deacons,  and 
subdeocons  perpetual  continence;  the  seventh  canon 
prohibits  the  lays  from  touching  the  altar-palls  and  holy 
vessels;  according  to  the  eighth  canon,  the  lays  shall 
not  take  hold  of  the  dimes  without  having  the  consent 
of  the  legitimate  owners;  the  ninth  canon  directs  that 
the  spring  fast  of  Quatember  shall  be  held  in  the  first 
week  of  Lsnt,  the  sammer  fitsc  in  the  week  ofPente- 
eoot;  the  tenth  canon  decrees  no  one  shall  eat  ^ga  or 
cheese  during  the  forty  days  of  Lent;  the  elei-enth  can- 
on declares  that  the  chwce  made  by  the  legate  Otto  of 
Gebhard  as  bishop  of  Constance,  and  e\'etylhing  done 
by  the  legate  in  that  city,  is  approved  by  the  counciL 
At  the  close  of  the  eouncil  the  anathema  was  pro- 
OMioced,  with  burning  upera,  against  the  anti-pope 


Wibert  (pseudo-Clemens  III),  the  here^reh ;  against 
the  aposute  Hugo  of  AlbaDO,who  had  predded  at  tbe 
Council  of  Worms  in  1076;  against  Johannes  (Petnis), 
archbishop  of  Porto,  and  agsinst  Petrus,  late  chancellor 
of  the  pope;  against  archbishop  liemar  of  Bromen,  Udo 
of  Hildesheim,  Otio  of  Constance,  Burebard  of  Barie, 
Husmann  of  Spire,  deposed  Ittsbops;  finally,  agaiiiu  the 
usurping  bishops  Wensel,  arehbisbop  of  Menti ;  Sitg- 
fried,  bishop  of  Augsbnig^;  Norbert,  bishop  of  Chur,  and 
all  their  fulluwera.  See  Lobbe,  Condi,  x;  HsrdouiQ, 
CtrndLy'i:  Hartzheim,<7oiia  Grrm;  Binterim, AratocAs 
Cone.  vol.  iii;  tlotho,  KSmff  ffdnrich  /F(Stuttg.  1866). 
Two  other  synods  were  held  at  Quedlinburg — one  in 
1106,  for  tbe  reformation  of  mannen;  a  third  in  U21, 
about  the  situation  of  tbe  empire  and  the  investitores. 
See  Wetnr  u.  Wdte,  Kirdunt-Le*.  s.  v. 

Qoedn  was,  in  Hindii  mytholt^,  the  son  of  Koo- 
siaba  and  SiugfKede.  He  and  his  brother  Rahu  were  re- 
doubtable ^ants  and  wicked  d«muns.  They  tried  to 
prevent  the  gods  from  preparing  the  beverage  of  im- 
mortality, the  amriia.  Tbe  gods  having  succeeded  in 
their  enterprise,  by  causing  the  Mandar  Mountain  to 
rotate  in  ^e  middle  of  the  milk  sea,  the  two  giants 
robbed  the  vessel  which  contuned  tbe  amrito.  l*he 
sun  and  moon  bad  been  witnesses  to  tbe  robbery :  they 
denounced  it  to  Yishnu,  who  cut  off  tbe  hesds  of  the 
giants  St  the  very  moment  when  they  carried  the  im- 
mortalizing liquid  to  their  lips.  A  drop  of  tbe  amrita 
had  already  made  the  two  hcotla  immortal;  they  flew 
towards  the  sky,  and  there  became  planets.  They  are 
only  viaible  at  tbe  time  of  eclipses.  They  are  fierce  en- 
emies of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  they  pursue  and  try 
to  swallow. 

Qhmd.  The  Hebrews  had  no  word  properly  an- 
swering to  our  term  quetn  in  the  satse  of  a  female  oov- 
ereign,  neither  bad  they  tbe  dignity  wlueh  Uiat  word 
denotes.  Of  the  three  Hebrew  terms  used  as  the  equiv- 
alents of  "queen"  in  the  A.  V.  (n^^a;  ^^1^;  nV2{l), 
the  first  (nuiU^)  alone  is  applied  to  a  queen  rtgmmt  ; 
tbe  first  and  second  {tkrgat)  equally  to  a  queen  contort ; 
.  without,  however,  implying  the  dignity  which  in  Euro- 
pean nations  attaches  to  thst  position ;  and  the  third 
(fjeAintA)  to  the  queen  mother,  to  whom  that  dignity  ia 
transfened  in  Oriental  courts.  Tbe  elymcdogioil  kan 
of  the  words  aeeords  with  their  application.  MaltSh 
is  the  feminitie(rf'Di^fat,''king;"  it  is  applied  in  its  first 
sense  to  the  queen  of  Sheba  (1  Kings  x,  1),  and  in  its 
second  to  the  chief  wife,  as  distinguished  from  all  other 
females  in  a  royal  harem  (Esth.  i,  9  sq.;  vii,  1  sq.; 
CanL  vi,  8):  tbe  term  "princesses"  is  similarly  used  in 
1  King8xi,8.  iSA«:^ rinsply toeaos "wif^'Lcofthe 
first  rank,  as  distinguished  ftom  mere  ooncuUnea;  it  is 
applied  to  Solomon's  bride  or  perhaps  mother  (Psa.  xlv, 
9),  and  to  tbe  wives  of  the  first  rank  in  the  harems  of 
the  Choldee  and  Persian  monarohs  (Dan.  v,  2,  8 ;  Neb. 
ii,  6),  GMr&k,  on  tbe  other  hand,  is  expressive  of  su- 
thority;  it  means  "powerful"  or  "mistress,"  being  tbe 
feminine  of  ^eUr, "  msster,"  or  *■  lord."  The  fem- 
inine is  to  be  understood  by  il^  relation  to  the  mascu- 
line, which  is  not  applied  to  kingly  power  or  to  kings, 
but  to  general  authority  and  dominion.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  wordvhicb  occurs  twice  with  reference  to  laaai^a 
bleoring.of  Jaeob :  "  Be  lord  over  thy  brethren and  "  t 
have  made  him  thy  tonT  (Gen.  xxvii,  S9,  87).  It 
would  therefore  be  applied  to  the  female  who  exercised 
tbe  highest  authority,  and  this,  in  an  Oriental  house- 
hold, is  not  the  wife,  but  the  mother,  of  the  master. 
Strange  as  such  an  arrangement  at  first  sight  appeon^ 
it  isoneofthe  inevitable  resuhsnf  polygamy:  the  num- 
ber of  the  wives,  thdr  sooal  position  previous  to  mar- 
riage, and  tbe  precariotisness  of  their  htdd  on  the  afTet^ 
tions  of  their  lord  combine  to  annihilate  their  influence, 
which  is  transferred  to  the  mother,  as  being  the  only  fe- 
male who  occupies  a  fixed  and  dignified  position.  H«» 
tbe  application  of  the  term  ffrbir4A  tathe  qiiee  ■ 
the  extent  of  whose  inflneipd^tW^lkffl^^dglC 
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nuntire  of  the  interview  of  Solomon  and  Bitbaheba, 
u  given  in  1  Kings  ii.  19  sq.  Tbe  term  is  ipplied  to 
Uuchah,  Asa's  mother,  who  was  deposed  rrom  her  dig- 
nity io  consequence  oC  ber  idolUiy  (1  Kings  xt,  18;  2 
ChroD.  XV,  16} ;  to  Jezebel  u  cootnuted  with  Joram  (2 
Kings  X,  18,  **  tbe  children  of  the  king  and  the  children 
oTtbe  queen");  and  to  the  mother  of  Jebuiachin  or  Jcc- 
oniah  (Jer.  xiii,  18;  comp.  2  Kings  xxiv,  1:2 ;  Jer.  xxix, 
S).  lu  1  Kings  xi,  19,  the  text  perhaps  requires  emen- 
dation, the  reading  followed  in  the  Sept.,  nsW^n,  <*  tbe 
dder,"  according  bett«r  with  the  context.  The  limited 
use  which  is  made  even  of  the  restricted  term  gtbir&k  is 
tomewhat  remarkable.  It  is  only  employed  twice  with 
reference  to  rAe  ir|/e  ofa  king;  in  one  oftheae  two  cases 
it  is  applied  to  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  where  the 
condition  of  tbe  royal  consort  was  more  qutetdy  than  in 
l^lcstine  (1  Kings  xi,  19;  compt  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egjfpt. 
ii,  69;  Hi,  64;  v,  28j ;  and  in  tbe  other  to  Jezebel,  the 
wife  of  Afaab,  who,  as  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  king, 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  in  her  matri- 
monial state  (2  Kings  x,  IS).  In  two  other  places  it  is 
not  clear  whether  the  king's  wife  or  mother  is  intended 
(Jer.  xiii,  18;  xxix,  2);  and  tn  the  remaining  passages 
it  is  pointedly  referred  to  the  king's  mother  in  such 
terou  as  clearly  show  that  the  state  which  tke  held  wai 
one  of  poaitiTe  dignity  and  rank  (1  Kings  xv,  18;  S 
Chron.  XV,  16).   See  WiFX. 

The  result  of  all  inquiry  into  tbe  subject  seems  to 
show  that  among  the  Jewish  kings  the  usages  bearing 
on  this  point  were  not  different  from  those  which  are 
sdll  exhibited  in  Western  Asiatic  courts.  Where  worn- 
an  never  becomes  the  head  of  tbe  State,  there  can  be 
no  queen  regnant ;  and  where  polygamy  is  allowed  or 
practiced,  there  can  be  no  queen  consort.  There  will, 
however,  be  a  chief  wife  in  tbe  harem ;  and  this  is  no 
dnubt  the  rank  indicated  In  the  Bible  by  the  words 
which  we  render  "  queen."  This  rank  may  be  various- 
ly acquired.  The  frit  wife  of  the  king,  or  the  first 
whom  he  took  ajitr  hi*  aeceuiim,  usually  obtained  it ; 
and  if  she  is  both  of  high  birth  and  becomes  tbe  mother 
of  the  first  son.  her  position  is  tolerably  secttre ;  but  if 
she  poasesses  neither  of  these  advantages,  she  may  be 
superseded  In  her  poution  as  head  of  tbe  barem  by  a 
wife  of  higher  birth  and  connections  subsequently 
caponsed,  or  by  one  who  becomes  the  mother  of  the 
heir  apparent.  The  king,  however,  will  sometimes  act 
according  to  his  own  pleasure  in  this  matter,  promote 
any  favorite  lady  to  this  dignitj-,  and  also  remove  her 
from  it  at  hb  pleasure;  but  more  generally  he  finds  it 
convenient  to  follow  the  estaUished  routine.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Egypt  was,  doubtless,  fhun  her  high 
rank,  tbe  chief  wife  of  Stilomon ;  as  was  Jezebel,  for  the 
same  reason,  the  chief  wife  of  Ahab.  In  like  manner 
tbe  high-born  mother  of  Absalom  was  probably  the  chief 
wife  of  David,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  mother 
of  tbe  eldest  son,  Amnon,  at  first  enjoyed  that  distine- 
tioD,  which,  we  may  safely  presume,  eventually  devtdved 
on  Bathsfaeba,  alter  her  son  SohMuon  had  been  recog- 
nised aa  the  heir.  In  one  of  Mr.  Morier'a  amndng 
bonks  {f/iijfi  Baba  m  Kngtond)  there  is  a  passage 
which  strikingly  illustrates  this  matter.  The  court  of 
Persia  is  there  represented  as  being  perplexed  how  to 
answer  a  letter  which,  in  ignorance  of  Eastern,  customs, 
had  been  addressed  by  the  queen  consort  of  England 
•*  to  the  queen  of  Perna."  The  cause  of  the  dilemma 
thus  created  was  that — "Although  the  shah's  principal 
wife  is  called  the  banou  harem,  or  head  of  the  seraglio, 
yet  her  situation  in  the  Sute  bears  as  little  affinity  to 
that  of  the  queen  of  England  as  one  may  say  the  she 
bufislo  kept  in  the  enclosure  for  food  end  milk  has  to  the 
cow  fed  and  worshipped  by  the  Hindit  as  his  god.  Our 
shah  can  kill  and  create  banous  at  pleasure,  whereas  the 
queen  of  England  mainuins  her  post  till  the  hand  of 
fate  lays  her  in  the  grave"  (comp.  Cbardin.  Voyoffr* 
[ed.  I^angles],  vol.  vi,  ch.  xii ;  Tbnmlon^  Turhrg,  it, 
264-286).   Very  diO^ent  wasi  and  is  to  tbu  day,  in 


Western  Asia,  the  pontioo  of  the  king's  rootfaer,  whum 
state  is  much  the  nearest  to  that  of  a  European  qweca 
of  any  with  which  tbe  East  is  acquainted.  It  is  firmrt- 
ed  on  that  essential  princifde  of  Oriental  iiiaiiiMia  whiufc 
in  all  cases  oonriders  the  nwtber  of  tbe  hnabmd  aaafe 
superior  person  to  bis  wife,  and  aa  entitled  to  umir  ■»* 
spect  and  attention.  This  principle  sboold  be  dewfly 
understood;  for  it  extends  throughout  tbe  Bible. nd  m 
yet  entirely  different  from  our  own  social  ammgnaeBe^ 
under  which  the  mother,  as  soon  as  she  faeeoiaes  wid- 
owed, ^lUKloaa  her  place  aa  bead  of  tbe  Ijamily  to  the 
daughter-in-law.  llr.  Urqahart  has  adrainb^  Bh- 
trated  and  developed  this  principle  io  his  Spirit  tff  lim 
Eait  (ii,  387  sq.) :  and  hia  remu-ks,  although  priHril* 
illustrative  uf  Turkish  manners, are,  with  soaie  umhhb- 
tial  limitations,  applicable  to  tbe  ancient  and  modem 
East.  In  p.  389  there  is  an  ai>ecdote  of  the  late  Ibn- 
him  Pasha,  who  is  represented  as  Haying  a  wlule 
week  in  tbe  harem  of  bis  mother,  waiting  to  find  a  b- 
vorableoppOTtunity  of  pressing  arcqueac  npon  ber;  aad 
when  admitted,  kisHng  her  refurini;  to  be  seated 
and  standing  an  hour  and  a  half  before  ber  with  ha 
arms  crossed,  without,  after  alt,  succeediiq;  in  ih«  sail 
which  he— ttie  conqueror  of  Syria  and  the  victor  wf 
Konieh  — preferretl  to  an  aged  woman,  Tbe  armge- 
ment  in  the  seraglios  of  the  more  magnificent  Hefcarw 
monarchs  was  probably  similar  to  that  of  Torfccy.  wiA 
this  difference,  that  the  chief  women  in  the  haicoa  of 
the  Jewish  sovereigns  entered  it  as  wives,  and  not  aa 
slaves.  The  grand  signior,  from  an  iDdeteraoiaaia 
number  of  female  slaves,  selects  his  favorites,  who  sr 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  cadun,  which,  as  it  B>eaas 
"lady  of  the  bouse,"  seems  neariy  equivalent  to  cbe 
Hebrew  gthir&i.  Tbe  number  of  these  ia  aud  to  be 
limited  to  seven,  and  their  nnk  aeena  to  oorresfiQiid  u 
that  of  the  "wives"  of  the  Hebrew  seraglio.  wb«Me  mm- 
ber  was  unlimited.  The  mother  of  a  hoy  is  called  ias- 
»dejf,  unless  the  boy  die,  in  which  cue  ^e  deacends  tm 
her  former  rank.  The  caduns,  or  wives,  of  a  deceased  oc 
deposed  sultan  are  all  removed  from  tbe  imperial  harcra 
to  a  separate  palace,  with  the  single  exception  of  tbe 
vaUdi  iuUm,  the  mother  of  the  reigning  sultan,  who 
has  ber  liberty,  a  palace,  and  reveonea  to  auppott  a  i 
able  establishment  But 
tbe  hassekies,  or  those 
who  have  a  son  living, 
are  treated  with  marked 
respect,  as  in  the  natural 
course  of  evenu  they 
maybeeonMeoM^.  The 
title  of  tultam  (for  tbe 
Turkish  has  no  distinc- 
tion of  gender),  though 
from  courtesy  it  may  be 
given  to  the  hassekies, 
is,  stricUy  speaking,  ap- 
pro|»iate  only  to  the 
soverdgn's  mother,  and 
to  the  sona  and  daughters 
of  the  imperial  family 
(Thornton,  ii,  276;  Urqu- 
hart,ii,483).  This  state- 
ment, especially  the  last 
point  of  it,  strikingly  il- 
lustrates the  view  we 
have  taken  aa  to  the 
more  qvetmlg  poution  of 
the  king's  mother  than 
of  his  wife  in  the  Jewish 
and  other  Asiatic  courts. 
It  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  this  posi- 
tion is  by  no  nseans  pe- 
culiar to  tbe  modern 
East,  or  to  the  Jews 
among  the  ancient  Ori- 
entals. Heeren,  indeed, 
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thinka  that  the  power  of  "  the  queen  motbei"  wu  eTen 
moce  considerable  amOTig  tbe  antneot  Peruans  tfaan 
among  tbe  modern  Turks  (i/uf.  Rtteardui,  i,400) ;  and 
tbe  oarratives  of  Herodotus  and  Cl«aias  respectiug  the 
tynumical  influence  exercised  \>f  Pardee tU,  Amestris, 
and  oUwis  bear  ample  testimony  to  this  fact.  The  care- 
ful leadCT  of  Scriptnre  will  easily  be  able  to  trace  the 
same  ideas  respecting  tbe  poutiou  of  tbe  king's  mother 
among  the  Israelites.  In  bow  marked  a  manner  does 
tb«  nwtber  of  Solomon  come  forward  at  the  end  of  her 
husband's  and  tbe  beginning  of  her  son's  reign  *  She 
takes  an  active  part  in  securing  her  son's  succession ;  it 
is  in  the  conviction  of  her  commanding  influence  that 
Adnnijah  engages  her  to  promote  his  suit,  alleging  "be 
will  not  say  thee  nay;"  and  then,  whra  Bathsheba  ap- 
pears beAm  her  son,  tbe  monarch  rises  from  his  |daoe, 
advances  to  meet  her,  bows  himself  before  her,  and  seats 
ber  on  the  right  hand  of  bis  throne  (1  Kings  i,  ii). 
That  the  king's  motber  passessed  high  dignity  is  fur- 
ther evinced  by  the  fact  that  Asa  found  it  necessary  to 
zemove  bis  mother,  Hsacbah,  "  from  being  queen,"  on 
aoeount  of  her  abuse  of  tbe  power  which  that  character 
eonferred  (1  Kings  xv,  13).  Jcrebel  was,  as  already 
stated,  very  powerful  in  the  lifetime  of  her  husband ; 
but  it  is  only  under  her  son  that  she  is  called  "  tbe 
qiieeii"  (^efriVoA);  and  the  whole  history  of  his  reign 
evinces  tbe  imporunt  part  which  she  took  in  public 
afbira  (2  Kings  ix,  22,  80,  B? ;  x,  IS).  StiU  more 
marked  was  the  influence  which  her  daughter  Athaliah 
cxcrdsed  in  Jndah  during  tbe  reign  of  her  son  Ahaziah, 
which  was,  indeed,  stieh  as  enabled  her  at  his  death  to 
set  the  crown  on  ber  own  head,  and  to  present  tbe 
anomaly  in  Jewish  history  ot  a  regnant  queen  (2  Kings 
xi).    See  Wouah. 

QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN.-  In  Jer.vii,  18;  xliv,  17, 
18, 19,  25,  the  Heb.  □''.^isn  TS^^,  melikelh  hath-tka- 
ndytm,  is  thus  rendered  in  tbe  a1  V.  In  the  margin  is 
given  "  frame  or  workmanship  of  heaven,"  for  in  twenty 
of  Kennioott's  HSS.  tbe  reading  is  PSX^S,  of  which 
this  b  the  translation,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  four- 
teen V.SS.  of  Jer.  xliv,  18,  and  in  thirteen  of  Jer,  xliv, 
Id.  The  latter  mding  is  toOoweA  by  the  Sept  and 
F«riiito  Syriac  in  Jer.  vii,  18,  bat  in  all  the  other  pas- 
sages die  icoetved  text  is  adopted,  as  by  the  Vulg.  in 
•ray  iastanee.  Kimehi  says  "  K  is  wanting,  and  it  is 
m  if  rsscbs = '  woikmanahip  of  heaven,'  L  e.  the  stars ; 
and  some  interpret  *  the  queen  of  heaven,'  i.  e.  a  great 
star  which  is  in  the  heavens."  Rashi  is  in  favor  of  the 
latter ;  ami  the  Targum  renders  throughout "  the  star 
of  beaven."  Kircher  was  in  favor  of  some  constella- 
tion, the  Pleiades  or  Hyades.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  ■'queen  of  heav- 
en" ia  the  moon  (comp. 
"sidenim  i^na,"  Hor- 
ace, Carm.  Sec.  86,  and 
"  regina  oceli,"  ApuL  Met. 
xi,  6&7),  wonhipped  as 
Ashtaroth  or  Astarte,  to 
whom  the  Hebrew  wom- 
en otTered  cakea  in  the 
streets  of  JensMlem.  Hit- 
lig  (Der  ProfA-Jermia, 
p.  64)  says  the  Hebrews 
gave  this  title  to  tbe 
PhaatcUaC|dnwitbHeadof  EgyptUn  Neith,  whose 
name  in  the  form  Ta^iitb, 
with  the  Egyptian  aitiele,  appears  with  that  of  Baal 
Hamniftn,on  four  Carthaginian  inscriptions,  ItiaUttle 
to  the  purpose  to  inquire  by  what  other  names  this  god- 
dess was  known  among  the  Phcenidan  odooists;  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  appear  not  to  have 
given  her  any  special  title.  The  Babylonian  Venus, 
according  to  Harpocratira  (quoted  by  Selden,  De  DU 
Sgrit  [ed.  1617],  tynU  2,  cap.  6,  p.  220),  was  also  styled 
"  the  queen  of  heaven."  Mr.  Layard  identifies  Hen, 
the  second  daiqrmeiUioDed  by  IModoms,  with  Astar^ 


te,  Hylitta,  or  Venus,"  and  with  the  *qiieeD  of  heaven,' 
frequently  mentioneu  in  tbe  sacred  volumes.  .  .  .  The 
planet  which  bore  her  name  was  sacred  to  her,  and  in 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  a  sur  is  placed  upon  her  head. 
She  was  called  Beltis,  because  she  was  tbe  female  form 
of  the  great  divinity,  or  Baal ;  tbe  two,  there  is  reason 
to  conjecture,  baring  been  originally  but  one,  and  an- 
drogyne. Her  worship  penetrated  from  Assj'ria  into 
Asia  Minor,  where  its  Assyrian  origin  was  recognised. 
In  the  rock  tablets  of  Pterinm  she  is  represented,  as  in 
thooe  of  Assyria,  standing  erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned 
with  a  tower  or  mural  coronet,  which,  we  learn  from  Ln- 
cian,was  peculiar  to  the  Shemitic  figure  of  the  goddess. 
This  may  have  been  a  modification  of  the  high  cap  of 
the  Aseyiian  bas-reliefs.  A  figure  of  Astarte  found  In 
Etruria  represents  ber  as  winged  (Rawlinsm, //erod  ii, 
404).  To  the  Shemites  she  was  known  under  the  names 
of  Astarte,  Asbtarotb,  Mylitta,  and  Alitta,  according  to 
the  various  dialects  of  the  nations  among  which  her 
worship  prevailed"  {Xinevth,  ii,  454,  iftd,  4fi7).  It  is  so 
difficult  to  separate  the  woiship  of  the  mvoo-goddeas 
from  that  of  the  planet  Venus  in  the  Aiajnian  mytholo- 
gy when  introduced  among  the  Western  nations  that 
the  two  are  frequently  confused.  Movers  believes  that 
Asbloreth  was  originally  the  moon-goddess,  while  ac- 
cording to  Rawlinson  {Herod.i,b2l)  Jihiar  is  the  Baby- 
lonian Venus,  one  of  whose  titles  in  the  Sardanapatus 
inscriptions  ts  "  the  mistrass  of  heaven  and  earth"  (see 
Onias,  De  D'^STDn  PS^S  [Alt.  1666}).    See  Abuto* 

RETH. 

With  the  cal^  (0''3JB,  cawamm ;  SepL  yavuvtr) 
which  were  offered  in  her  honor,  with  incense  and  liba- 
tions, Selden  compares  the  leiTvpa  (A.  V. "  bran")  of 
Ep.  of  Jer.  48,  which  were  burned  by  the  women  who 
sat  by  the  wayside  near  tbe  idolatrous  temples  for  the 
purposes  of  prostitution.  These  winpa  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  Hecate  while  invoking  ber  aid  for  aucceea  in 
k>ve<rAeoer.{i,83).  The  Taigum  gives ^^Q^^*^;,^ 
du/ia,  which  elsewhere  appears  to  be  tbe  Greek  xtiptiw- 
Toc,  a  sleeved  tunic  Rashi  says  the  cakes  had  the 
image  of  the  god  stamped  upon  them,  and  Theodo- 
ret  that  they  contained  (dne-conea  and  nd^ns.  See 
Cakk. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  SOUTH.    See  Shkba. 

QueOD  Anne's  Bounty  is  the  name  given  in 
England  to  a  fund  appropriat»l  to  increase  the  income 
of  tbe  poorer  clergy.  It  was  created  out  of  the  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  which  before  the  Reformation  were  ex- 
acted hy  the  pope  from  the  cle^-.  These  were  funded 
by  a  atatute  in  queen  Anne'a  limfl;  hence  tbe  name. 
See  CJknAenft  Enegtiop,  a.  v.   See  Aksateb, 

Qnaaiiaforry  Deolaratioii.  After  the  defeat  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  the  stricter  and  more  violent  portion 
of  the  Covenanters  drew  off  from  the  main  body,  and  ad- 
hered exclusively  to  the  ministers  Caraerftn  and  Carg^ll. 

An  ootline  of  their  opinion  bad  been  composed,  and  the 
document  was  found  in  possession  of  Hall  of  Haughhead, 
on  his  apprehension  at  Qiieensfcrry  on  June  8,  1C80. 
Hall  was  mortally  wounded  as  he  was  deliending  him- 
self, and  Caigill,  his  companion,  escaped.  This  docu- 
ment, unsigned  and  unfinished,  and  named  after  the 
pUce  where  it  was  seized,  after  affirming  adherence  to 
the  Scriptures  and  the  covenanted  work  of  reformation, 
goes  on,  however,  to  say :  "  We  do  declare  that  we  shall 
set  up  over  ourselves,  and  over  what  God  shall  give  as 
power  of,  government  and  governors  according  to  the 
Word  of  God;  that  we  shall  no  more  commit  the  gov- 
ernment of  ootselves,  and  tbe  maUng  oThnrt  for  us,  to 
any  one  riogle  person,  this  kind  of  government  being 
most  liable  to  inconveniences,  and  ^test  to  degenerate 
into  tyranny."  This  bold  avowal  of  revolution  was  soon 
charged  against  tbe  entire  Presbyterian  body,  and  in- 
creased persecutions  was  the  result.    See  Covkkant^ 
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QneiBS,  EBBRHAaD  \-oif,  •  German  prelate  of  the 
Reronnstion  period,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  the 
16tb  century.  In  1628  he  was  made  lusbop  of  Pomen- 
nia,  but  in  Uie  following  year  he  fdt  Gonstnuned  to 
nounce  his  abandoaueDt  of  the  old  faith  and  beeatne 
Protestant.  In  1627  be  resigned  hisworidlypower  (the 
episcopates  of  Germany  then  holding  secnUr  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  sway)  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Fome- 
raiiia.  He  also  abandoned  the  celibate,  and  in  erery 
way  he  identified  himself  with  the  ProtesUnt  canse. 
He  was  orershadowcd  by  the  greatness  of  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  see,  George  von  Polentz  (q.  v.),  and  little  is 
known  of  Qnnss  after  1627.  Probably  bis  decease  only 
two  years  later  was  the  reaaoa  for  this  obscured  page  in 
his  life's  history. 

Quelen,  HTAcniTiiE  Louis  dk,  a  French  Roman 
(?athoIic  prelate  of  note,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Oct  8, 
1778,  and  was  educated  at  the  seminaiy  in  St.  Sulpice. 
In  1807  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  made 
shortly  after  secretary  of  cardinal  Fesch.  When  this 
noted'dignitary  fell  out  with  Napoleon,  Quelen  accom- 
panied his  enuoenoe  to  Lyons.  Under  tbe  Restoratkm 
he  became  general  ricar  of  Talleyrand,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  tbe  concordat,  and  was  re- 
warded for  bis  valuable  services  by  tbe  bishopric  tn  jxir- 
libiit  of  Samosata  in  1819.  When  Talleyrand  was  ele- 
vated to  the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  Quelen  was  made 
his  coadjutor  mm  »pt  tuaxdndi,  and  on  OcL  20,  1821, 
succeeded  Talleyrand  in  the  primacy  of  France.  He 
made  many  Journeys  and  busied  himself  greatly  with 
rflique  controversia  (Francis  de  Sales,  Vincent  de  Paul) : 
but  his  stout  advocacy  of  UltramonUnism  and  the  Jes- 
uits, whose  expulsion  from  France  in  1828  he  vainly  en- 
deavored to  prevent,  made  hiro  very  unpopular,  and  he 
was  subjected  to  repeated  attacks  in  his  palace  by  the 
mobs  of  Paris  in  1830  and  1881.  He  lived  on,  however, 
until  1689,  when  sudden  death  ended  tbe  igoominious 
role  of  this  great  ecdesiastie.  See  Henrion,  Vk  et  Tra- 
niux  ApoHoKqiut  de  M.  de  QueUnt  D'ExauviUet,  Vie 
A  Mgie  i  dart],  UiiL  Chrtl.  da  Diocitn  de  FroMe,  s.  v. 

Qaeiutttdt,  JoHAim  Amdrius,  a  German  thettlo- 
giaii,wasbom  at  Quedlinburg  in  1617,  studied  at  Helm- 
stildt  under  Calixtus  and  Homejiis,  and  in  Wittenberg 
under  Leyser.  Woo  to  tbe  theology  of  the  latter  high- 
school,  be  became  in  1646  theological  adjunct,  in  1649 
extnuffdinary,  and  in  1660  ordioar)-  professor  of  thet^ogy 
at  Wittenbeqr,  and  always  distinguished  himself  as  a 
most  anient  Lutheran.  He  died  in  16BS.  His  most 
celebrated  work,  Theologia  I>idactux>-poIemiea,t.  Stftltma 
TAeohfficUM  (Wittenb.  1685),  is  a  roost  elaborate  treatise 
of  Lutheran  scholasticism,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
best  polemics  of  its  distinguishing  dogmas.  Other 
works  of  his  of  note  are,  De  Sfpvllura  Vrterum  (ibid. 
1648,  8vo,  and  later) :  — /Waic^s  de  Patriii  lUvttriuM 
Dodriaa  et  Scriptit  Virorum  (ibid,  1654,  4to) :  — i>i»- 
pulatioitet  Eirgrtica  m  J^piriUam  ad  Coiiittnu*  (ibid. 
1664,  4to)t—Etkka  Pa^oroHt  (ibid.  1678,  8vo,  and 
Uter)  I  — Antiqui/alu  BibOca  et  Ecele$ui$lica  (ibid. 
1^  4to,  and  Uter).  Personally  Quenstedt  was  a 
mild,  unpretentious  character,  and  even  his  polemics  is 
nothing  less  than  zeoIoticaL  He  appeared  on  the  stage 
when  the  period  of  dissoltitioo  had  touched  Lutheran- 
ism  and  rejuvenated  the  okl  orthodox  apirit,  and  gave 
it  new  and  attractive  form.  His  power  was  not  only 
wirh  bis  pen,  but  in  the  university.  See  Hagenbach, 
llul.  fif  Dodr.  (see  Index)  -,  i'nchet,  AUi/em.  UeUhrtnt- 
Lfxihm,ti.\.;  Thduck,  WiUeiAerger  Tkeologen,  p.  214 
Rq. ;  (iaHs,  Gttckickte  der  pnteet.  Dagmatit,  i,  857  sq. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Qnetltal,  Baktholombd  do,  a  Portuguese  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  of  noble  parentage,  Aug,  82, 16*26,  in  the 
isle  of  St.  Micha^  Azores.  In  1648  he  was  sent  to  Por- 
tugal to  study  at  Evoia  and  other  Portuguese  high- 
schools,  and  after  taking  holy  orders  became  one  of  the 
ronfessors  of  the  king.  He  greatly  served  papal  in- 
terests, lod  waa  distinguished  by  pope  Clement  XI  with 


tbe  title  of  "  the  venerable."  Quental  introdticed  cfce 
"Congregation  of  tbe  Oratory."  and  in  oth«r  ways 
strengtheited  Romanism.  He  died  at  IMbrm,  Dec. 
1698.  His  prinripal  works  MedUofSea  (Uala.  IceC- 
9fi.6voU.8vo):— ««wiaM(ibid.l^4u>).  SeeKsccaw, 
HemoinM,  vol.  xUL— Hoefer,  JVokv.  Bioff.  Gemiraie,  xS, 
800. 

Quaras,  Hathuris,  a  French  controveinalzic,  vaa 
bom  at  Sens,  Aug.  1,  1614,  stadied  Hxwlugy  at  Paria, 
where  he  obtained  the  doctorate,  and  was  attached  f 
the  Sorbunne.  He  was  a  Janseniet  in  proclivity,  aisd  in 
1656  refused  to  abandon  the  Port-Royalists  even  on  the 
threat  of  being  ousted  from  his  proreeaorBbip.  H«'  was 
rewarded  for  his  conustency  by  tbe  archtMshop  of  Stmt, 
who  made  Queras  one  of  bis  grand  vicars  mad  placed 
htm  at  the  bead  of  his  theological  seminary.  Id  lfi74. 
upon  the  death  of  his  protector,  Queras  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Troyes,  and  became  prior  of  St.  Qnentin.  Be 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  like  tbe  Purt-Boyslist^ 
in  retirement  and  penitence.  He  died  April  9,  ie9&. 
Hia  most  important  works  is  £tiaireu»emrml  de  ceAc 
C^hre  tt  Importante  Qmstiom,  referring  to  the  decun» 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  dogmas  nf  JiiBiifii  ntiim 
and  grace  (Paris,  1688. 8vo),  tn  which  be  take*  gnnd 
against  the  council. — Hoefer,  A'ovr.  Bicg.  GMrtUtj  a.  v. 

QuercuK,  Sykod  of.  In  the  year  403  a  council  wm 
held  at  a  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chalcedf>a.  Tte 
spot  isdetkignsted  iwi  ipi-v  (to  the  oak),  and  tbe  cdob- 
cil  is  therefore  known  as  the  Condlnm  ad  Qtrrewm.  It 
was  presided  over  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Heradea.  Tbeuf>h- 
■lus  of  Alexandria  here  succeeded  in  dEecting  the  dep- 
osition of  his  archenemy  St.  John  Cbryaoatom.  wln^ 
was  decreed  by  tbe  tbirty-«x  bishops  preacDt,  iif'i'y 
whom  were  Acacius  of  Berea,  Severianns  of  Gabftia,  in 
S>Tia,  Antiochus  of  Ptnlcmais,  and  Cyprian  of  Cbalce- 
don.  8l.  Chr^'imstom  was  nted<  but  refused  to  appear, 
unless  Theophihl^  Acacitts,  Antiochus,  and  otben  of  his 
declared  foes  withdrew,  lite  emperor  Amdioi^  yield- 
ing to  the  wish  of  hia  wife  Eudoxta,  who  had  dctcf- 
miiied  ilw  ruin  of  Chrysostom,  confirmed  the  jodg- 
oient  of  the  council,  and  banished  htm  to  Bidtyna. 
However,  an  eartliqitake,  which  occurred  on  tbe  rer* 
day  of  his  departure,  terrified  (he  empreaa  to  anrb 
a  degree  that  he  was  inatantly  brought  back,  md 
re-entered  Conatantinople  tn  triumph.   Saa  Omiw. 

TOH. 

Quettui,  AxQKLo  Maria, an  illustrioos  Italian  fwri- 
ate  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  bom  at  Y«iice.  of  noUe 
parentage,  in  1680.  He  flm  studied  under  tbe  Jceait% 
and  at  tbe  age  of  seventeen  entoed  the  Benedictine  w- 
der.  Having  become  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek. 
Hebrew,  and  Biblical  learning,  be  was  made  itwirurttw 
of  the  novices,  for  whom  he  wrote  a  dissertation, /V  Jfa- 
nncie  I/utoria  Prattuntia.  He  aflerwards  travelled 
;  four  yean  in  France,  England,  Holland,  and  Gennmy, 
I  and  enjoyed  the  aoriety  of  some  of  the  most  diatia- 
I  guisbed  men  of  tboae  countries.  In  his  Cowana#mff  dt 
Rfbut  ad  §e  /Vcftamrihrs,  he  gives  some  account  of  what 
he  saw  and  the  conversations  he  had  with  many  Icarscd 
men.  On  bis  return  to  Italy  be  published  sevnal  works 
on  liturgic  antiquities;  IWiu  Offcinm  Qn adragrrimirit 
GracmOrlkodoxa: — DiatrUta  ad  Priorrm  Pfirinn  !>. 
terit  Officii!  —  De  &cMaiHeontm  Ofiriorwm  apttd 
Gracoe  Antifvitalt : — De  HjpmriM  Qttadragrnwtaiilmt 
Graeonm! — Be  AlOt  Cantieie  Q»iadrvgrrimoli^  In 
1721  Qnerini  was  made  archUshoi)  of  Corfo,  and  be 
wrote  on  tbe  antiquities  and  history  of  that  iaiisnd.  la 
1728  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Brescia,  and  sooa 
after  he  was  made  a  cardinal  and  librarian  of  tbe  Vati- 
can. It  was  after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Bieaaa 
that  he  wrote  his  literary  histoiy  of  Breada,  He  abo 
published  the  Aipfs  of  Paiil  II  ((|.t.)  and  Paal  III  (q.  v.), 
in  the  former  of  which  he  endeavoied  to  dear  tbe  mem- 
ory (if  that  pope  from  the  charges  of  Platina  and  other 
historians;  and  he  edited  a  collection  of  tbe  eptttlea  of 
caidiual  R^inald  Pole.  JlMtfiJtttirtg^pmitiofdit- 


Pole.   His  other  works  eaoml 
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MtUtiou  npoD  fitenry  tuttjecca,  both  sacred  md  pro- 
fane, and  of  numerous  epistles,  chieHy  hi  L^in,  Car- 
dinal Quwini  was  in  every  respect  one  of  the  nwM  dis- 
tinguished prelates  of  the  Kooaa  Church  in  the  18th 
oentuiy.  Spotless  ui  bis  morals,  modest  and  umple  in 
Us  lud»l%  gtoaua,  meek,  and  eharitaUe,  he  concil- 
iated the  esteem  of  men  of  all  countries  and  opinions. 
Frederick  the  Great  vki1«  to  htm  in  the  roost  flalter> 
ing  terms.  Voltaire  dedicated  to  him  his  Irsgedy  of 
Semiramit  and  other  works.  Querini  laboretl  pariic- 
nlarly  to  improve  the  town  of  Brescia,  of  which  he 
was  bishop.  He  completed  the  structure  of  its  hand- 
some cathedral,  founded  m  clerical  college,  a  house  for 
female  instruction  in  the  Val  Camonica,  and,  lastly,  he 
csubtished  the  public  libtaty  of  Breada.   He  died  in 

i;&5. 

Qaeanel,  Pasql'ikr,  a  celebrated  French  priest  or 
the  Orator}-,  was  bom  of  Scottish  descent,  at  Paris,  in 
1634.  He  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1657  enter- 
ed the  Congregation,  tu  which  his  two  brothers  belong- 
ed also.  Those  wete  times  that  tried  men's  souls.  All 
Fiwue  was  agitated  hy  (be  contioveriy  which  thnal- 
ened  the  exodus  of  HoUand  tma  the  donain  of  Kotnan- 
ism.  The  heresy  of  Jansen  had  found  warm  advocates 
in  Franca  also,  and  QucsimI  was  himself  one  of  the  most 
ardent  of  these.  In  1671  he  brought  out  his  Abriffi  de 
la  Morale  de  rjEeangiU,  which  constitutes  only  the 
opening  of  the  now  celebrated  work  of  his,  Le  yowttm 
Ttttama^  em  Fraitfau,  awee  dea  Xijkxioai  Morulea 
(first  complete  ed.  Paris,  IG87,  and  often  since).  This 
work  moet  unequivocally  condemned  much  in  the  pa- 
pacy, and  advocated  pretty  boldly  many  features  of  Jan- 
senism, Voltaire  says  that  thirty  pages  of  this  book, 
properly  qualified  and  softened,  would  have  prevented 
much  of  the  disturbance  which  Jansenum  created  in 
France^  In  1675,  Quesnel  made  the  breach  wider  by 
his  pnblication  of  the  works  of  Leo  I  and  of  Sl  Hilary 
of  Arte%  gnatlj  enrMied  by  marginal  notes^  in  the 
intttcat  and  diefenee  of  the  rights  of  tbe  Oalliean 
Church.  Of  oonrae,  tht  book  was  placed  on  the  /adnr, 
and  its  author  ptoecribed  at  Rone.  The  superior  of 
the  Oraturians,  pire  Abel  de  Sainte-Marthe,  was  him- 
self an  enthusiastic  Jansenist,  and  positively  endorsed 
QuesneL  But  when  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  De  Uar^ 
lay,  exiled  Sainte-Haitlie,  Queand  found  France  a  ver>' 
UDdesirdile  home,  and  he  determined  to  go  beyond  iu 
bordera.  In  1681  he  was  not  evm  left  to  make  his 
choice,  for  he  was  in  that  year  driven  from  Paris.  At 
&st  he  went  to  Orleaus.  His  persistent  refusal  to  aban- 
don Janaenism  made  him  uDcomrortable  here  also.  In 
1684,  finally,  hia  order  promulgated  an  anti-Jansenistic 
formula  and  demanded  tbe  Ngiwture  of  all  iu  members. 
Qucand  refused  to  comply,  and,  feeling  insecure,  retired 
to  Bmasela,  where  be  found  the  great  AnumM  living, 
also  in  exile,  on  account  of  his  Jaosenittic  proclivities. 
Tbe  two  theologians  became  intimate  companionB  and 
wrought  much  together,  until  the  death  of  Amauld,  in 
1694,  terminated  their  relations.  One  of  tlie  roost  tell- 
ing labors  in  defence  of  Jansenism  brought  out  at  Brus- 
sels by  Queanel  was  his  Sefieiriomi  Morales.  Notwith- 
standing its  favorable  treatoaent  of  Jausenismi  the  work, 
by  iu  spirit  of  devution  and  fervor,  attm^ed  many 
readers  and  warm  admireia.  Iu  beauties  nade  even 
the  moderate  Ultramontanes  forget  the  JanscDiHtic  pro- 
cLivities  of  the  pen  that  wrote  it,  and  all  bestowed  high 
encontnms  on  iu  Several  bishops  were  loud  in  its 
praises.  Even  tbe  ultm-Jeaoits  would  read  it  to  catch 
iu  b<riy  infineoeca;  andToUaireCAiiefrde^oHitA^/F, 
roL  ii)  amerts  that  it  waa  freely  lead  u  Borne.  He 
idU  the  story  that  the  abb^  BtSiuwdot,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  France,  being  at  Borne  the  flrat  year  of 
Clenient  XFs  pontificate,  went  one  day  to  wait  upon 
this  pope,  who  loved  men  of  letters,  and  was  himself  a 
man  of  learning,  and  found  him  reading  Quesnel's 
\iook.  "This,"  said  his  holiness,  "ia  an  excellent  per- 
formance; we  have  no  one  at  Rome  capable  of  writing 
in  thia  DMoneE.  I  wish  I  contd  hare  the  author  near 
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me."  Tet  this  very  pope  in  1708  pnblished  a  decree 
against  it,  and  afterwards,  iu  I'l'i,  issued  the  famous 
bull  Uniiftnitutf  in  which  were  condemned  a  hundred 
and  one  propositions  extracted  from  it.  We  must  not, 
however,  look  upon  this  condemnation  of  Clement  XI 
as  a  contradiction  to  tbe  cnoomium  he  had  before 
given ;  it  prooeeded  Codrely  from  reasons  of  state.  Tbe 
wannest  advocate  of  the  Rijkxiota  was  cardinal  de 
Noailles  (q.v,).  While  still  bishop  of  Chalons  he  had 
defended  Quesnel's  woriu.  Later,  in  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Paris,  he  again  espoused  the  cause  of  tbe  Purt- 
Royalisti^  and,  of  course,  of  QuesneL  In  1696  be  even 
brought  out  an  edition  of  tbe  Rifitxiotu  at  Paris.  But 
the  JesuiU  were  at  work,  and  they  finally  succeeded  in 
securing  the  pope's  disapproval  of  the  work,  and  in 
blackening  the  character  of  iu  author.  They  accused 
biro  of  plotting  against  the  authnrities  and  as  a  danger- 
ous and  seditiuus  person.  In  1703  Quesnel  was  arrest- 
ed by  oriler  of  king  Philip  V,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
archbiahop  uf  Ualiiiefl,  and  put  in  prison.  He  was  res- 
cued, however,  by  Jansenistic  friends,  and  made  good 
his  escape  to  Amsterdam,  where  be  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  building  up  Jansenism  in  Holland  and 
strengthening  it  in  France  atid  Belgium  also.  He 
died  in  1719,  The  titles  of  all  his  writings  till  in  Mnri-ri 
several  columns.  We  have  room  here  to  mention  only, 
L'Me  du  Sactrdoce  ef  da  Siicri^ce  de  Jitus-Ckfiat 
(Par,  1688, 12mo)  i—Cauia  Armldma  (ilnd.  1697, 8vo) : 
—La  Paix  de  CUnttd  IX,  ou  DiMomtraHtm  da  devx 
FatatOi*  Capiiaks  avattcies  dant  FJ/utoire  de  einq  Pro- 
potitiotu  cotUre  la  Foi  det  Ditcipla  de  Saini-A  uffut/in, 
etc  (ibid.  1701,  2  vols.  12mo)  •.—ContuUation  lur  k  Fa- 
v%eux  Cm  de  Cotucimce  (ibid.  1704,  l2mo):— La  Disci- 
pline de  VEglise  (ibid.  1698,  2  vols.  4to)  i—TratSlion  de 
CEglite  Rommne  nr  la  Prideslinalion  det  SainU  et  ntr 
la  Graet  Efficaee  (ibid,  1687, 4  roK  12nio).  See  Gucttee, 
Bitl.  de  Vtglite  de  France,  vols,  x  and  xi ;  Ceillter,  Diet, 
Bist,  da  Avt.  EccUt.;  Jervis,  Hiit.  Ae  Ckmvk  of 
France  (see  Index);  ReucbKn,&«anl.v.PDrf-AagHiJ^rut. 
ii;  Neander,  Christian  Dogmas;  Hagmbach,  Hiwl.  of 
Rationalitm,  p.  881 ;  PrimxUM  Review,  1856,  p.  182 ;  Ho- 
reri,  Did.  Bitforique,  s,  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Qnestloo,  HoDKRN,  is,  in  Scotland,"  Whether  it  be 
the  duty  of  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  re- 
pent and  believe  in  Christ?"  and  it  is  called  modem  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  never  to  have  been  agiuted  before 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  It  originated  in 
Northaroptonahire,  in  tbe  churches  in  which  Mr.  Davis 
of  RoUiwell  preached,  thoagb  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
took  an  active  part  in  it.  The  question  thus  started 
waa  pursued  by  a  variety  of  inferior  writers  down  to  the 
time  of  Andrew  Fuller,  who  very  ably  supported  the 
positive  side  of  the  question,  namely,  that  faith  is  the 
duty  of  all  men,  although,  through  the  depravity  of  hu- 
mau  nature,  men  will  not  believe  till  regenerated  by 
the  Holy  SpiriL  On  the  other  siile  it  was  contended 
**  that  faith  was  rot  a  duty,  but  a  grace,"  the  exercise 
of  which  was  not  required  till  it  was  bestowed.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Fuller  published  Tie  Gospel  Worlit/ 
nf  All  AceepUUion;  or.  The  Duty  af  All  Men  to 
Beliete  m  Jesus  Ckriri,  Thereupon  Fuller  was  at- 
tacked by  Mr.  Hutton,  a  Supralapsarian,  on  the  one 
hand,  awl  by  Mr.  Daniel  Taylor,  an  Arminian,  on  tbe 
other,  to  whom  he  replied  by  A  Defence  of  hia  former 
tract. 

Questmen  are  parish  officeia  whow  duty  it  ia  to 
assist  church-wardens, 

Quetit  JAcginta,  a  French  Dominican,  was  bom  in 
Paris,  Aug.fi,  1618.  At  a  very  early  age  be  entered  the 
order,  and  in  1685  waa  sent  to  Bordeaux  to  study  thed- 
ogy.  In  1642  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at 
Paris.  After  filling  several  positions  of  trust  in  houses 
of  hia  order  iu  provincial  towns,  he  was  recalled  to 
Paris,  in  1652,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  library  of  the 
Jacobin  ctmvent.  Thercafier,  he  became^noted  for  hi* 
bibliognphualatuinmenu  «f,||^c>B?»«!»Oe§W* 
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of  the  canon  law.  He  died  Much  3, 1696.  We  hm 
from  him :  Himmgnn  de  UtdUis  FormaHa  ExpiieaHo 
Summm  T\tol  D.  Thoma  A  ^maiu  (Puis,  16fi7,  foL) 
Condm  Trid.  Canonf  (ibid.  1666,  limoy—Vka  Hier. 
Smonarotm  (ibid.  1674,  3  volt.  12a)o)  -—Petri  Morim 
Optuevla  ft  Epittoia  (ibid.  1676,  12nao)  i^Seriptora 
<7rdinu/Vwdica^(>rtimAecen«M(ibid.l719sq.2vol^ 
left  incomplete  aud  ooiitLnued  by  Echard.  See  Scr^ 
tont  Ordiitu  PradUcatormm,  ii,  746 ;  Niceroii,  if  mumtm, 
zxiv  i  Mor^ri,  Did.  HitL  a.  r. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gi- 

Quetuloostl,  a  Mexican  dtnnitjr,  lepreseDted  by 
tbe  green-f^ttiend  seipent,  is  tbe  god  of  the  air.  He 
was,  wbile  on  earth,  a  high-priest  in  the  city  of  Tuu, 
and  was  so  immenaely  rich  that  his  bouses  were  built 
with  nothing  but  gold  and  ptedous  stones.  He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  a  legialalor  of  incredible  wisdnm ;  his 
commands  were  published  from  the  t(^  of  a  mountain 
by  a  herald  whose  voice  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
three  handred  milea.  It  wait  to  him  that  luefnl  inven- 
tions were  dne ;  he  was,  beMdes,  a  Ikvoiite  of  the  gods, 
who,  for  his  sake,  loaded  the  land  with  bleanngs  of  all 
kinds.  In  thai  time  an  ear  of  corn  waa  of  such  a  uie 
that  it  wu  no  light  burden  for  •  strong  man.  Bat 
as  tbe  country,  through  him,  grew  happy  to  excess, 
and  as  the  gods  were  well  aware  that  such  unmixed 
felicity  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  people, 
they  advised  him  to  emigrate.  He  did  eo;  went  to 
Cholula,  where  the  people  chose  him  for  thdr  ruler. 
His  reign  was  as  prosperous  as  could  be  expected. 
After  his  death  he  was  worehipped  as  god  of  the  air. 
Almost  all  peoples,  even  those  hostile  to  Cholula, 
recognised  his  divinity  and  built  temples  in  his 
honor. 

Qaeredo  y  Vlllesas,  FRAxaaoo  Gohkz  dk.  a 
Spanish  author  of  note,  was  bom  in  Madrid,  ScpL  26, 
lfi80;  was  educated  at  the  university  at  AlcaU,  and 
when  only  flfteeo  years  of  age  took  his  dq^iee  in  theolo- 
gy. He  would  probably  have  risen  to  great  distinction 
in  tbe  Church  had  not  bis  hot  temper  involved  him  in 
strife  and  controvert,  which  ended  in  a  duel  and  exQe. 
He  removed  to  Italy  and  there  also  led  a  restless  and 
eventful  life.  He  died  at  Villanueva  de  loe  Infantes  in 
1646.  Many  of  bis  wiidogs  were  confiscated  by  the 
government,  bat  among  tboae  that  reached  the  public 
we  are  interested  in  tlw  treatises  On  tk»  PronAnce  of 
God: — GoiPt  PoUtict  and  Chritt't  Govertment,  in  which 
he  attempta  a  cmnplete  body  of  politickl  philosophy 
based  upon  the  example  of  the  Saviour : — Oh  a  Hofy 
Life:— The  Militant  Ltfe  ^ a  Ckrittian,  tUu  There  is 
a  complete  edition  of  his  works  by  Sancho  (Madrid, 
1 790-94, 1 1  vols.  Svo),  and  a  more  lecent  one  liy  tiuena 
y  Orbe  (ibid.  I8&2> 

Qoiatri  is,  in  the  mythology  of  the  BlndQ^  the 
conceiving  force  resting  (therefore  sterile,  ineSiKtnal) 
in  Brahma.  It  is  called  his  wife,  and  as  such  is  op- 
posed to  the  pndilic  goddess,  Saraswati.  The  Ut- 
ter is  tbe  feminine  element  of  Brahma  in  its  exte- 
rior appearance;  Quiatri  is  the  same  rcaiina  in  him- 
self. 

Quiches,  Klcta6«,  or  TJtlatecaa,  a  semi-civil- 
ized nation  of  Guatemala,  occupying,  at  the  time  of  the 
cfitiiiuest,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  called  Los 
Altos,  or  the  highlands,  of  Guatemala,  including  the 
.tiMriela  of  Quiche,  Tolonicapam,  and  Qoesaltenanga 
Their  traditions  indicate  that  th^  sprang  from  the 
Tdltcc  rtock.  Their  records,  as  written  out  by  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  hniiM  immediately  after  tbe  conquest, 
give  a  long  array  of  kin^  and  imply  a  high  antiquity. 
It  seems  that  the  Kachiqiiels  and  Zutiigils  were  onceem- 
braced  in  the  Quiche  kingdom,and  that  their  separation 
was  the  act  of  the  king  Acxopil,  who  divided  his  power 
with  his  two  sons,  reuining  to  himself  tbe  capital  and 
surrounding  regions,  which  preserved  the  name  of  Qui- 
che. Thoc  three  divisions,  subsequently  becoming 
hostile,  wen  eanly  coaqneied  1^  the  Spaniards.  Al- 


varado  encotmtered  his  moat  Tigufooa  radstance  ta 
Quiche,  where  the  king,  Tecum -Unum,  wcsit  oai  » 
meet  him,  according  to  the  chiooiden^  wiib  232,000 
men.  They  fought  with  great  bravery ;  but  unukeoy 
and  cannon,  and,  above  all,  tbe  tenor  inopifed  b?  tbe 
Spanish  horse,  proved  too  powerful  for  tbe  rud«  mens 
of  resistance  at  their  command.  Tbe  battle  la»ted  u 
days,  the  Indians  fighting  desperately  as  tb^  ftU  back. 
The  king  at  last  was  slain  1^  Alvarado,  and  ttw  sabjo- 
gation  of  tbe  Quiches  was  completed,  Tbe  miiis  of  tbe 
city  of  Quieb«,  described  Mr.  Stcphoi^  atteaC  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  this  people,  ud  give  a  ftar 
port  to  the  early  accounts  of  their  numben.  Tbe 
trict  which  they  occupied  Is  the  best-poptUatcd  poftiaB 
of  Guatemala,  and  is  almost  purely  Indini,  tbe  uKMaa 
language  being  still  in  general  use.  The  p««f4e  m 
described  by  Arthur  Morelet  aa  "an  active,  covrageaos 
race,  whose  heads  never  grow  gray,  persevering  in  their 
industry-,  Wilful  in  almost  every  depaitmeot  of  art,  goad 
\  workers  in  iron  and  the  precious  metals,  generally  wefi- 
I  dressed,  neat  in  person,  with  a  flmf  step  and  indef<ca- 
dent  bearing,  aad  altogether  consUtuting  «  das  td  cit- 
izens who  only  require  to  be  better  educated  to  riae 
eqnal  to  the  best."  Their  language  is  regarded  a*  a 
purer  dialect  than  either  the  Kaehiquel  or  Zatagil, 
with  which  it  is  compared  by  ¥ny  Udefonao  Fkac^ 
in  ImArttdehx  Ltngtta  KmUfiul  (Goalcmala,  179>>. 
Much  has  recently  been  done  fM-  a  better  knenaledgu  at 
this  people  by  Bnuseur  de  £ourtx>urg,  especially  ia  Us 
Grammaire  de  la  Lomgne  Quiche*  nrwe  en  ParaMi 
arte  It  DrtLT  Ditdtdtt  Cakekiquet  ef  TartiMl,  arte  n 
VocaMairt,  tervant  ^Introduction  am  Raimal  AtM, 
Drome  Irndtgene  (Pari^  1862);  and  Ptfmt  Voi,  le  tim 
Sacri  el  kt  Mytktt  de  FAttHqiri/i  Amirieaim^,  arrr  Im 
lAertt  Hiroiquf  et  Hi$toripte$  de  Qneki  (1861)^nf 
Amer.  Cifdop,  s.  v. 

Qnit^uaa,  the  dominant  people  in  the  empiK  oC 
Peru  under  the  incas,  who  made  their  language  the 
general  one  of  their  territory.  The  Quicbuaa  extend- 
ed from  Lake  Titicaca  to  Quiti\  and  towards  tbe  «m 
to  the  territory  of  the  Chinehas  and  Yuncas.  Tbe  Ay- 
marHs,  extending  from  LiUte  Titicaca  to  what  is  mim 
the  southern  limit  of  Bolivia,  were  first  rednccd  W  tiM 
Qoicbuaa  under  the  incas.  llie  Quichaaa  arc  gay, 
cheerful,  ene^reiic,  and,  under  the  wise  sway  of  the  ia- 
cas,  seem  to  have  risen  rsfudly  in  many  arta.  They 
were  assiduous  cultivators  of  the  soil;  maize  and  otbcr 
grains  raised  in  Titicaca  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  iW 
empire  as  sacred  prrsents,  and  the  inca  himseU'  gave  aa 
example  of  the  honor  of  agiicnltnTe.  They  wove  assd 
spun  the  woid  of  the  Uama,  ricufta,  and  alpaea ;  tlMy 
worked  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  built  aupe*- 
sion-bridges ;  erected  adobe  houses  with  gablea,  niches 
and  arches,  and  temples  of  tbe  same  material  uc  sImw, 
cutting  and  fitting  the  blocks  with  an  accuracy  aad 
finish  that  cannot  be  excelled:  made  sterile  tracta  pe»- 
ductive  by  a  wise  and  extended  system  of  mtftnoM  and 
aqueducts,  and  alao  by  excavating  till  moisiatc  wm 
reached.  In  astronomy  they  bad  um  reached  as  high 
a  degree  as  tbe  Mexicans;  and  in  literature,  IboiqEh 
preserving  records  mainly  by  ^ijmi,  or  knotted  coads, 
tbey  cultivated  poetry,  and  had  dramas,  as  well  w 
touching  songs,  that  won  the  admiration  of  tbe  Spaa- 
iards.  The  incas  claimed  to  descend  from  the  son,  and 
introduced  the  worship  of  that  luminary.  Tbey  i«> 
dnced  tbe  Cbaoeaa  nod  Hnancaa,  apparntly  intraain 
eastern  tribea,  and  then  attacked  the  Vuncaa,  the  peofk 
of  the  coastf  whose  capital  waa  at  Chimu,  near  TrnjiBa^ 
and  who  worshipped  Pochacamac,  creator  of  tbe  wotld 
(of  whom  there  were  a  famous  idol  and  temple  at  the 
place  that  still  bears  tbe  name),  tbe  god  Rimae  (wbo  bad 
a  famouB  orade  near  lima),  aud  other  deitieik  After  a 
long  and  bloody  war,  the  inca  Capae  Yopanqin  orcr- 
threw  Chuqui  Manca,  king  of  Chimu,  and  tedused  the 
Yuncas.  They  were  compiled  to  accept  the  Mm-wor- 
ship;  but  the  inca  allowed  the  temple  of  Paehaeaawc 
to  stand,  as  its  fame  was  qnc^dt^H^^^^  o/  South 
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America.  There  are  reinnanti  of  tbe  Tuncaa  sUU  re- 
taining their  lan^age  at  Uoche,  Et«n,  etc ;  it  is  en- 
Urely  different  from  tbe  Quicbua.  The  prioata  oT  the 
»un  dressed  in  white,  and  practiced  celibacy  and  faata. 
Near  each  temple  waa  alao  a  convent  of  virgins  of  tbe 
■un.  The  men  wore  wonllen  tunics  and  leggins,  tbe 
women  long  skirts  and  shwt  cloaks,  Joined  by  gold,  sil- 
rer,  or  copper  clasps.  'Hm  incas  were  distinguished  by 
the  Iknau,  a  fillet  with  a  ball^  descending  lietweeii  the 
qreb  AftertheSpanishconqnest,tbeIndianslostmucb 
of  the  arta  they  had  gained,  and  retrograded  generally. 
A  despenUe  effort  was  made  by  tbe  Quichuaa  in  the  last 
century  to  recover  their  freedom ;  but  their  leader,  Tu- 
pac Amaru,  a  descendant  of  the  incas,  was  taken  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  horses  in  the  plaza  of  Cuzco  in  1780. 
Then  is  a  series  of  grammars  of  the  Quicbua,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  Fray  Domingo  de  San  Tom  as  (Valla- 
dolid,  1560),  and  coming  down  to  Harkham,  Contribu- 
tions iowanit  a  Grammar  and  Dietiimary  of  Quichua 
(London,  ISM).  Ollawltrff,  a  Quicbiia  drama,  and  ser* 
eral  songs  of  the  karaeeei,  or  bardi^  have  been  pub* 
lished. 

Qolok,  John,  an  English  Presbyterian  divine,  waa 
born  at  Plymouth  in  1636.  Having  determined  to  en- 
ter the  ministry,  he  was  ordained  in  1668.  When  the 
Nonconformity  bill  of  1632  was  passed,  he  joined  tbe 
conforming  party,  and  was  subjected  to  imprisonmenU 
After  his  release,  he  went  to  London,  and  became  the 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation.  He  also  inlw 
ested  himself  in  the  French  Protestants,  and  eared  for 
those  of  tbe  Huguenots  who  touched  Londim  on  their 
way  to  a  refuge  from  the  intolerant  measures  of  their 
own  oountrymen.  He  even  wrote  in  their  defence  Sg- 
mdieom  in  Rfformala  {UvcuX.  1692,  2  vols.  foL), 

being  a  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France ; 
and  Itamtt  Sacra  GaUiema,  a  biography  of  fifty  Re- 
formed Freoch  preachers,  interrupted,  however,  by  the 
death  of  Quidc,  which  ooonrred  in  1706.  He  left  in 
manuscript  several  sermons  and  treatises,  which  all 
evince  a  superior  mind.  See  Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and 
Amer.AutA,t.v.i  Hook, £cc^ ^m^. viii,  183. 

QnlcksaDcU,  Thr  Zvpric,  Tulg.  S^it),  more 
properly,  The  Si/rtia  (AcU  xxvii,  17),  the  broad  and 
deep  bight  on  the  North  African  coast  between  Car- 
thage and  Cyrene.  In  ttie  above  passage  it  is  stated 
that  when  tbe  ship  in  which  Paul  was  emIwAed  waa 
driven  past  the  isle  of  Clauda  on  the  a<>utb,  tbe  mari- 
ners, as  would  now  be  said,  struck  the  sails,  and  scudded 
under  bare  poles,  lest  they  "  should  fall  into  the  quick- 
sands." The  original  word  tj/rtta  denotes  a  tanMank, 
or  shoal,  dangerous  to  navigation,  drawn,  or  supposed  to 
be  droKn  (from  avpia,  "  to  draw"),  together  by  the  cur- 
rents of  the  sea.  According  to  others,  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  an  Arabic  word  for  "  desert."  For  two 
reasons  this  ngioa  was  an  ot^t  of  peculiar  dread  to 
the  andent  navigators  of  tbe  Hediterranean  — partly 
because  of  the  drifting  sands  and  the  heU  along  the 
shore  itself,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  shallows  and  the 
uncertain  currents  of  water  in  the  bay.  Joeephus,  who 
waa  himself  once  wrecked  in  this  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, makes  Agrippa  say  ( War,  ii,  16, 4),  ^jitpai  Kai 
rote  uKovotm  £vpr»c.  So  notorious  were  these  dan- 
gers that  they  became  a  commonplace  with  tbe  poeta 
(tee  Horace,  Ode$,  i,  22,  fij  Ovid,  Fait,  iv,  499;  Viigil, 
.^i,lll;Tibul.in,4,9l;  Lucan,PAar<.ix,431).  Itis 
most  to  our  purpose  here,  however,  to  refer  to  Apulloniua 
Khodius,  who  waa  familiar  with  all  the  notions  of  the 
Alexandrian  sailors.  In  the  fourth  book  of  his  A  rgc 
taut.  1282-1287,  he  supplies  illustrations  of  the  passage 
before  us  in  more  respects  thsn  one — in  the  sudden  vio- 
lence  (avapiriyinv')  of  the  terrible  north  wind  (JXo4 
Bopiao  ivtWa),  in  its  long  duration  (/yyta  iroaac 
Ni'crac  u/iuic  ruaaa  ijftaTa),  and  In  the  terror 
which  the  sailors  felt  of  being  driven  into  the  Syrtis 
(HfMrad  fidX'  tvioii  Xi'ipriK,  &^',  otndrt  voang  hxio* 
nt  Ki}tm  iriXci>  See  CuiiniAi  Euboclydos.  There 


were  properly  two  Syrtes — the  eastern,  or  laiger,  nov 

called  the  Gv\f  of  Sidra,  and  the  western,  or  smaller, 
now  tbe  Gvlf  of  Caht$,  It  is  the  former  to  which  our 
attention  is  directed  in  this  passage  of  the  Acts.  The 
■hip  was  caught  by  a  north-eaalerly  gale  ou  the  south 
coast  of  Crete,  near  Mount  Ida,  and  was  driven  to  the 
isUnd  of  Clauda.  This  line  of  drift,  continued,  would 
strike  tbe  greater  Syrtis,  whence  the  natand  appre- 
heiuionofthesatlorh  See  Ship.  The  dango- was  not 
so  imaginary  in  this  caae,  we  apprehend,  as  I>r.  Falconer 
(^Ditsert.  on  St.  Paxtt  Vojfugry  p.  18)  conceives;  for  tbe 
apprehenuon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  entertained 
till  the  ship  hod  been  driven  pant  the  isle  of  Clauda, 
which,  as  we  take  it,  is  mentioned  merely  as  the  last 
point  of  land  which  had  been  seen  till  the  ship  was 
wrecked  on  the  isle  of  Uelila.  The  position  of  that 
island  must  be  regarded  ttt  indicating  tbe  coune  bi 
which  they  were  driv«i ;  and  if  that  were  Ualta,  it  ia 
clear  that,  had  that  course  not  been  arrested  by  the  in- 
termediate shipwreck,  they  would,  m  all  probalHlity, 
have  been  driven  upon  the  Syrtis  Mino^  which  we 
may  therefore  conclude  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
their  apitfehension.  That  apprehension  only  becomes 
"imaginary"  when  Meleda  in  the  Adriatic  is  taken,  ae 
Dr.  Falconer  himself  takes  it,  for  the  Heliu  of  Seiipu 
ure.  It  may,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  Malta  that  its  identification  with  Melita  gives 
reality  to  tbe  fear  entertained  by  the  mariners,  which, 
nnder  the  other  alternative,  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  imaginary.  See  Malta.  Tbe  best  modem  ac- 
count of  this  part  of  the  African  coast  u  that  which  is 
given  by  Admiral  Smyth  (in  his  Memoir  o*  Ike  MtOf 
terrwmm,  p.  87-91, 186-190),  who  was  biniself  the  first 
to  survey  this  bay  thoroughly,  and  to  divest  it  of  many 
of  its  terrors.  See  Shipwbxck. 

Qulcunque  volt.  These  are  the  initial  words  of 
the  symbol  known  as  tbe  Athanaaian  CreeiU  The 
real  composer  of  this  ancient  formulary  being  unknown, 
its  origin  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  A  cur8or>' 
notice  of  its  history  in  andent  and  modem  times  is  all 
that  can  be  here  attempted.  It  probably  had  its  origin 
in  the  Galilean  Church.  It  was  first  used  in  that 
Church,  (lallican  councils  and  bishops  have  always 
treated  it  with  especial  deference.  Churches  which  re- 
ceived the  Uallican  Psalter  received  with  it  this  "  ex- 
poutio  fidei."  The  oldest  known  translation  into  the 
vernacular  waa  tiallican,  as  prescribed  by  Hincmar  of 
Rheims  to  his  priests.  Tlie  fiist  writers  who  cite  iu 
words  were  Avitus  of  Vienne  and  Cesariue  of  Aries ;  the 
oldeet  commentator  upm  its  text  was  Venantius  Fortu- 
natu^  bishop  of  Poitiers;  and  MSS.  were  nowhere  so 
abundant  or  so  ancient  sa  in  Gaul  (Watcrland). 

This  "  Creed,"  to  use  its  scholastic  title,  first  appeared 
in  Latin,  the  Greek  copies  that  exist  being  independent 
versions  from  that  language.  The  age  also  of  the  old- 
eet Latin  HS8L  exceeds  that  of  the  Greek  exemplars  by 
several  centuries.  The  oldest  I^tln  copy  is  referred  1^ 
archbishop  Usher  to  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century, 
and  was  in  the  Gottonian  collection  {Ih  Sj/mt.  Praf.  ii, 
8).  Tbe  Treves  HS.,  acephalous,  is  of  nearly  equal 
antiquity.  Five  MSS.  of  the  8tb  century  ore  known : 
the  Ambrocian  of  Milan;  tbe  Cotlonian  in  king  Athel- 
stan's  Psalter,  refoabk  with  certainty  to  A.[h  70S,  and 
professing  to  be  "  Fides  St.  Athanaaii  Alexandrini;"  the 
Colbertine,  copied  in  Saxon  character  from  the  Treves 
MS.  shortly  after  tbe  middle  of  the  century-,  and,  like 
the  origins],  imperfect  at  the  beginning;  the  Paris  MS. 
of  equsl  date,  also  in  Saxon  character;  and  the  copy 
written  in  letters  of  gold  which  was  presented  by  Char- 
lemagne, while  only  king  of  France,  to  Adrian  I  on  hia 
ao«!ssion  to  the  pontificate,  A.D.  772.  It  ia  still  pre- 
served at  Vienna.  The  Greek  ot^ea  are  of  ranch  lata* 
date,  and  Hontfanoon  had  never  seen  one  that  was  more 
than  three  hundred  years  old  {Diatribe,  p,  727), 

The  earliest  form  in  which  this  "expositio  fidei"  is 
found  is  tbe  commentary  of  Tenantios^Fortiinatiia  in 
the  middle  of  tbe  6th  oentBl^sfae«ri«i^>Ui^M]i^(&en 
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of  popular  nse.  The  foarth  Conndl  of  Toledo  also 
(A.D.  633)  adopted  many  o[  iu  more  striking  expres- 
uoiis.  Konie,  distrustful  of  novelike,  oiily  atlmiiicd  it 
after  kng  delay,  as  Waterland  layi^  about  A.D.  980. 
Tfans  it  waa  accepted  by  the  churches  of  the  West  "as 
MHiH  as,  or  sooner  than,  the  Ntceiic  Creed." 

This  dogmatic  composition  has  a  direct  bearii)g  on 
the  ApulUiiarian  error,  which  was  condemned  by  pope 
DamaauB,  A.D.  375.  'lliis  heresy  had  much  in  common 
with  the  Eutychian  error  of  the  middle  of  the  6th  ceo- 
tury ;  but  the  latter  had  certaiu  distinguiabinf;  features 
of  which  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  Creed,  and  for  this 
reason  the  clauses  that  contravene  both  errors  may  be 
safely  applied  to  ApoUinarian  notions:  we  need  not 
look  for  its  origin  therefore  so  low  as  the  Eutychian 
period  (Harvey,  Hisf.  and  Tktol  ofCrttdt,  p.  &49~&57), 
in  which  the  dying  embers  of  ApoUinarianism  kindled 
up  again.  Neither  can  its  produclbn  range  later  than 
the  Nestorian  controversy,  which  commenced  with  the 
drst  year  of  the  patriarchate  of  Neeioriua  (A.D.  428), 
and  led  to  the  Coundl  of  Ephcmia  (A J).  481) ;  other- 
wise the  crucial  term  StortVoc  must  as  certainly  have 
found  its  way  into  it  as  that  the  term  uftoovmoc  was 
made  the  "lapis  Lydius"  of  orthodoxy  by  the  Nicene 
fathers;  hence  this  "expositio  fidei"  must  have  been 
written  before  the  year  A.D,  428  (Waterland,  Harvey). 
But  by  bow  many  yum  did  it  antiripate  the  council? 
There  are  undenidtle  punts  of  resemblance  between 
many  of  its  expressions  and  the  terras  used  by  Augus- 
tine in  his  work  De  TrmttaU  (A.D.  416;  Harvey,  p. 
662-6G4) ;  which  furnished  the  copy,  the  father  or  the 
Creed  ?  Waterland  affirms  the  former,  but  reasons  quite 
as  cogent  point  to  the  latter  conclusion.  Augustine 
says  that  the  phrases  used  by  him  in  defining  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Uodhead  were  adopted  also  by  catholic 
writers  hia  predecesson;  and,  in  fact,  Ibe  writer  of  the 
Creed  may  have  borrowed  the  corresponding  terms,  in 
some  few  cases,  from  Tertulliao,  but  abundantly  from 
Ambrose.  The  Creed,  then,  so  far  as  its  phnuwok^  is 
concerned,  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  written  be- 
tween A.D.  861,  when  Ambrose  completed  his  work  Dt 
SpirUu  Sancto,  and  A.D.  416,  when  Augustine  put  forth 
bis  work  J)a  TrmkaU,  as  after  this  latter  dale. 

Further,  the  rudimental  statements  of  tbe  Creed  are 
more  fully  developed  in  the  work  of  Augustine.  The 
Creed  simply  says,  "The  Holy  Ohoet  is  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  tiegotten, 
but  proceeding."  The  roost  unbending  Greek  theolo- 
gian would  have  allowed  the  statement  to  pass  unchal- 
knged.  E.  g.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  says  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  **  For  he  is  termed  the  Spirit  ofl'nitb,  aiul  Christ 
ia  Inilh;  and  he  proceeds  {TpoxeiTai)  from  him,  as  in 
fact  he  does  from  God  and  tbe  Father"  {Ep.  Synod. ; 
comp.  Harvey,  Vwkx  CuthoL  i,  168).  Thus  also  Ba- 
sil says  "  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  Gcd,  not  by  genera- 
tion  as  the  Son,  but  as  the  Spirit  of  his  mouth ;"  where 
it  is  manifestly  intended  that  as  the  Spirit  proceeds 
from  God  the  Father,  so  also  he  proceeds  from  God  the 
Word.  Ambroae  makes  the  matter  more  pluii:  "Dei 
Spiritua  et  Spiritns  Christ!  et  in  Patre  est  et  in  Filio^ 
quia  oris  est  Spiritus"  (Ambrose,  /ie  Sfor.  Sana,  i,  11, 
87,  114;  iii,  C).  There  is  an  Augiistinian  definilcness 
ahto  in  those  other  words  of  Ambnioe :  "  Et  si  Spiritnm 
dicaa,  et  Deum  Patrem,  a  quo  procedit  Spiritu^  et  Fili- 
um,  quia  Filii  quoque  est  Spiritus,  nuncupasti"  {ibid.'). 
The  third  Person  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
itf  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  bis  origination  was 
allowed  to  be  by  procession;  that  which  was  deiiini 
waa  his  procession  from  the  S«>n  as  well  as  tbe  Father, 
instead  of  from  the  Father  by  the  Son.  But  the  work 
Dt  Triniiale  originated  all  the  discussion  that  fullowctl, 
and  in  fact  led  to  that  schism  between  the  churches  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West  which  hns  never  again  been 
healed,  Augustine  expresses  himself  with  his  usual 
loundnesB  and  penpicuity  upon  a  point  that  was  a  re- 
sult of  scriptural  reasonings  coUeeted  into  one  focus  of 
light  (De  TriK.  iv,  29;  xv,  47).   Tbe  omdndlng  chap- 


ters of  his  work  are  filled  with  statements  of  the  pso- 
cesaion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  compariacm  tbtat 
with  the  more  shadowy  lines  of  tbe  Creed  sktiafie*  the 
judgment  that  Augiuline  waa  iDdcbied  to  tbe  Occd, 
and  not  the  Creed  to  Angustitie.  Then  agun  the  Crved 
instances  by  way  of  Uluslration  tbe  union  of  m  n>i"ti^ 
and  a  material  nature  in  Ibe  individual  man  :  "As  the 
reasonable  soul  and  Oeth  b  oue  man,  so  God  mnd  Sfaoi 
is  one  Christ."  The  illustration  is  exactly  to  the  point; 
but  Augustine  follows  out  tbe  idea  in  a  strain  of  mabtiit 
argumentation  that  luna  through  lux  book*  of  bia  wraafc ; 
finding  points  of  anak^  between  the  doctriiie  m 
Trinity  in  Unity  and  tbe  unity  of  the  mind  existvg 
in  different  states;  and  falling  into  modes  of  i  ifisiwiiai 
that  are  exactly  square  with  others  in  the  Crc«d :  ~  IIk 
igitur  tria,  memoria  intelligentia  A-olontas,  quonian 
non  sunt  tres  vitn  sed  una  vita;  uec  tres  meotcx  scd 
una  mens;  consequenter  utique  nec  tres  sufaetantiae  nu 
sed  una  ntbsUnlia"  (De  Ttvi.  x.  18).  Both  the  Occd 
and  Augustine  ai^ue  from  man's  bodily  and  mental  em>- 
Blitutioii,  but  tbe  convincing  simplicity  of  the  fosiati 
and  the  strained  scbnlssiic  reasoning  &C  the  latto-  oon- 
vince  the  mind  that  here  again  the  Creed  was  the  ar- 
chetype. Diverging,  therefore,  at  this  point  fram  V>- 
lertand,  who  dates  the  Creed  A.D.  420,  four  yeam  aft« 
tbe  putdication  of  the  work  De  Trimtalr,  we  may  mw 
see  whctber  we  can  aMgn  a  prior  date  fiir  its  coai^m- 
tioD. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  once  mm  that  tbe  ftfinBi 
narian  hereqr  is  the  latest  form  of  error  of  whi^ 
Creed  ukes  cc^izauoe.  Bat  that  heresy  Dcver  took 
root  in  the  churches  of  tbe  West;  therefore  no  newly 
appointed  Gallican  bishop  would  hare  gocw  out  of  be 
way  to  condemn  it,  as  Waterland  supposes  Hilary  te 
have  done  on  bis  appointment  to  tbe  see  of  Arlea.  ^'It 
is  hardly  in  kfle[HDg  with  tbe  mild  *  crada'  «f  a  mn^ 
insUlled  |»elat&  But  in  tbe  year  A.D.  401  we  cw 
point  to  a  most  popular  and  zedoua  bishop  of  Wcaten 
Gaul,  apostolical  in  his  labors  among  the  beB^rhtt4 
population  of  the  Nervii  and  Uorini  (Pas  de  Calus)  as 
well  as  in  his  self-inflided  povnty  (l^ulin.  NoL  K:^  18 
ad  Vietrk.),  who  was  accuaed  publidy  of  teadlung:  b«i^ 
eiy,  and  that  evidently  of  ApdUnaria:  who  alao  gare 
account  of  hia  faith  in  a  confesum  that,  wilhoat  an; 
great  degree  of  imprubability,  may  be  identiAed  with 
this  exposition  of  the  catholic  fulh.  This  eminent  mm 
of  the  Church  was  Tictricius,  confessor  and  bi»hap  of 
Rouen,  who  at  the  dose  of  the  4th  ceniuty  was  ronaid- 
erably  advanced  in  years"  (Har\'ey,  Hitt.  omf  TImL 
Crwdt,  p.  678).  Tbe  tmns  uf  this  confesnoa  axe 
sketched  out  by  Paulinos  of  Nola  (Ep.  37  ad  Victric  ^ 
4),  and  they  harmonize  remarkably  with  tboee  of  lha 
Creed  {3nd.  p.  6,  6).  There  are  historical  leaaocv  Pm 
believing  that  this  confession  was  presented  at  Kook 
between  A.D.  899  and  402  when  Anastasius  was 
(Harvey,  Hitt.  and  TMfol.  of  Crftdt).  But  the  nam 
of  Victricius  was  in  time  expunged,  and  it  then  swoi 
as  the  production  of  Anastaeius.  Hence,  aiooe  one  cam- 
mentator  tenna  it  "Fidea  Anastaui,"  and  a  codex  as- 
cribes it  to  AnaaTAarins,  it  !s  highly  probable  that  thia 
naitie  was  connected  with  tbe  Creed  at  an  earlier  date 
than  that  of  Athanarina,  into  which  it  easily  paaaed. 
Ilie  name  of  Athanasius  is  flist  placed  at  the  bead  in  a 
copy  of  I  he  8th  century,  which  leaves  a  wide  mar^n  <tf 
three  hundred  years  for  the  change  of  title.  The  t^^rfji^t 
MS.  (Cottonian,  now  loat)  asrigned  no  name  to  the  Creed, 
but  simply  styled  it  **  Fides  Catbolica,"  as  does  alao  Tc- 
nantius  Fortunatus  in  his  commentary.  The  iiasiuis  iar 
assigning  it  to  Tictricius  have  been  thus  stmnned  iq> : 

"(}.)  Its  careful,  well-conudered  terms  are  mcie 
consistent  with  the  mature  age  of  Victriciux,  who  had 
attained  the  honor  of  confessor  forty  years  before  the 
dale  now  assigned  to  the  Creed,  in  401,  than  with  tbe 
youth  of  Hilary,  who  was  only  eight-and-twenty  yean 
of  age  when  he  is  an|qxiaed  by  Waterland  to  han  oom- 
poaed  the  hymn  on  hia  adTancemcBt  to  the  cpaBoapal& 
W  It.  style,  tbo«gh  not  tb«  vindka. 
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Ooa  of  the  writer  fiuth,  ignw  wdl  with  the  Miipasi- 
tioo  that  be  wm  aeoused  of  the  «mn  that  he  anatbe- 
matizcfti  (8.)  lu  matter  u  exactly  parallel  with  the 
•ubjects  upon  which  Victricius,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  expressions  of  Paulinas,  was  calleit  to  defeiid  him- 
self. With  respect  to  both  of  these  particulars,  the  sup- 
poHtion  that  Hilary  should  have  been  the  authOT  is  sin- 
gularly unaatiabctuiy  to  the  judgment.  Hisespoatioa 
^  bith  oa  entering  upon  his  episcopal  office  would 
scarcely  have  been  poinl«d  with  anathemas  which  the 
history  of  his  time  persuades  us  were  not  required.  In- 
deed, the  Creed  can  only  be  assigned  to  Hilary  upon 
the  supposition  that  Apolltnarianiam  infested  the  Galli- 
ean  Church  at  the  date  of  bia  appointment  to  the  see 
of  Ariea--«  suppoaitioa  wboDy  contniy  to  bet.  Bat 
sioee  wa  know  that  Falagian  teneta  had  then  taken  a 
Ann  toot  in  the  aonth  of  France,  we  know  also  the  di- 
netion  that  any  inangural  exposition  by  Hilary  must 
have  taken.  (4.)  Agtia,  if  Hilary  had  been  the  author 
of  the  Creed,  his  name  roust  have  ooromanded  respect, 
and  he  would  scarcely  have  met  with  such  hard  words 
from  pope  Leo  I  as  may  be  found  in  his  epistle  to  the 
French  bisbf^  A.D.  445 :  e.  g, '  Non  eat  hoc  .  .  .  sa- 
lubritatem  impeodere  diligeDtin  paatoralii,  sed  vim  in- 
fene  latroais  at  furia^ . . .  Potest  Ibrntan  ad  depniTan- 
dos  restr»  saneUtatis  animoe  Hitarius  pro  suo  more 
mentiri"  (Leo,  Ep.  10).  On  the  other  band,  the  highly 
probable  communication  between  Victricius  and  Anas- 
tasiua,  and  the  preparation  of  a  confessiou  of  faith  by 
the  <^ican  confessor,  indicate  the  prooeea  whereby  the 
name  of  Athanadna  may  have  been  placed  at  length, 
by  assimilation,  at  the  head  of  the  Creed.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  it  is  cooudered  that  the  authorship 
of  the  Creed  may  be  referred  to  the  confessor  Victricius, 
bishop  of  Rouen ;  and  that  the  date  of  the  production 
may  be  assigned  to  the  year  401"  (Harvey,  Oa  the  Three 
Cr«dr,p.583).  S^W  atexltnH,  On  the  A  thanarianCrfed; 
Harvey,  flut.  and  Theol.  of  the  Three  Crtedt;  Blunt, 
Awmolated  Proj/tr-boot,  which  latter  work  should  be 
enmiltcd  with  leftrenoe  to  ita  Uturgieat  nae.  See 

Qiilddi^,orQiildlt7(;iiMiciifr«,fknmfifM/,what), 
a  term  employed  in  scholastic  pbiloaophy  as  equivalent 
to  the  rh  ri  ^  iWai  of  Aristotle,  and  denotes  what  was 
Mibsequently  called  the  tttbttan/itd  forta.  It  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  question,  What  is  ii?~faMf  csf  ?  It  is  that 
which  distinguishes  a  thing  from  other  things, and  makes 
it  what  it  is,  and  not  another.  It  is  synonymous  with 
esaenee,  and  comprehends  both  the  snbatance  and  qual- 
itiea;  ton  qnalitiea  bdong  to  substance,  and  by  quaUUea 
substance  manifesto  itself.  It  is  the  known  easeoee  of 
a  thing,  or  the  complement  of  all  that  makea  us  con* 
ceive  of  anything  at  we  conG«\-e  of  it  as  different  from 
any  or  every  other  thing.— Kranth'a  Fleintng,Fom&i 
Phitoeophy,  a.  v. 

Qttlen,  1(0.   See  Lr  Quibn. 

Qaleroy,  Council  op  {ConeiiiHm  Carinaeeiue). 
An  ecclesiastical  coundl  was  there  held  in  849  by 
Hioenar  and  thirteen  other  (nshops,  who  condemned 
Oottachalk,  a  Predeatinarian,  and  aentowed  him  to  be 
flogged  and  impriaoned  at  Hautvilliera,  where  be  wrote 
a  pfofeasion  of  faith  aimilar  to  that  which  he  had  pre- 
amted  at  the  Couo^  of  Hayence  in  848.  See  Labbtf, 
CmdL  viii,  66. 

Another  council  was  held  at  the  same  place  in  858. 
From  this  body  the  bisbopa  of  the  provinces  of  Rheims 
and  Bouen  wrote  a  long  letter,  ftdl  of  reproaches,  to  Louts, 
king  of  Uermany,  Uaming  bim  for  invading  Fnuice  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  disaffected  nobles  of  Cbailea,  and 
declaring  that  it  had  come  to  their  ears  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  march  through  the  various  dioceses,  cmel- 
tiet  and  abominations  had  been  committed  surpassing 
those  of  the  heathen  tbemseh-e«L  See  Labb^,  CmeiL 
viii.  664. 

Qtiiotism  is  the  doctrhie  that  the  highest  character 
of  vinoa  oMiiiata  In  the  perpetual  euiitemplation  and 


love  of  sl^)Iflme  exoettenee.  It  reoognisH  tbia  exeet- 
lence  only  in  God,  and  maintains  that  perfect  unioa 
with  God  must  be  effected,  and  that  it  is  best  attainable 
by  a  state  of  passive  rest  or  quiet,  more  or  less  absolute. 
The  quietude  aimed  at,  beginning  with  an  act  of  so-called 
resignation  nf  self,  is  a  sute  of  mental  inactivity,  without 
thought,  reflection,  hope,  or  wish.  In  this  sute  it  is 
supposed  that  the  aoul  is  brought  ao  immediately  into 
the  divine  presence  as  to  be  merged  in  it  by  an  easential 
union.  Quietism,  accordingly,  is  not  pecuUar,  for  it  re- 
quires no  bams  of  Christolcgy.  It  results  from  ever}' 
philosophical  system  by  an  excess  or  perversion  of  con- 
templation, when  the  ethical  tendency  of  the  mind  is  too 
weak  to  preserve  a  just  balance  with  the  contemplative, 
Vanghan  {ffvmv  with  'he  Mgatia,  voL  i,  ch,  ii,  p.  43) 
obs^ves  that  **  the  same  round  of  notions,  occurring  to 
minds  of  nmilar  make  under  similar  drcumatancee,  is 
common  to  mystics  in  ancimt  India  and  in  modem 
Cbrislendom."  He  gives  a  summary  of  HindA  mysd- 
cism,  that  it  (I)  lavs  claim  to  disinterested  love,  as  op- 
poaed  to  a  mercemuy  religion ;  (2)  reacts  against  the 
ceremonial,  prescriptive,  and  pedontic  literalism  of  the 
Vedas;  (8)  identifies  in  its  pantheism  subject  and  ob- 
ject, worshipper  and  womlupped;  (4)  aims  at  altimate 
absorption  into  the  Infinite;  (5)  inculcates,  as  the  way 
to  thia  dissolution,  absolute  iwarivity,  withdrawal  into 
the  inmost  self,  cessation  of  all  the  powers — giving 
recipes  for  procuring  this  beatific  torpor  or  trmice;  (6) 
believes  that  eternity  may  thus  be  realized  in  time;  (7) 
has  iu  mythical,  miraculous  pretensions,  L  e.  its  theur- 
gic  department;  (8)  and,  finely,  advises  the  learner  in 
this  kind  of  religion  to  submit  biinsdf  implicitly  to  a 
spiritual  guide — his  yaru.  Of  these  articles,  the  third, 
fourth,  Rfth,  and  sixth  give  quietum,  properly  so  called; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  manifestation  of  this 
doctrine  in  Christianity  adds  xnything  essential  to  the 
defin)ti<m  of  article  five,  so  as  to  save  Christian  quietism 

I  from  the  pantheisde  oondusioiis  of  aniclea  three  and 

I  four. 

In  the  Christian  Qiureh  this  mystical  theology  ia 
deflned  by  its  raofeaam  to  be  that  doctrine  which  re> 
veals  to  man  the  bidden  essence  of  God's  Being.  The 
way  to  thia  wisdom  is  In  three  stages,  the  purgative,- 
the  illuminative,  the  unitive;  the  first  puiging  the  will) 
'  from  low  affections,  the  second  communicating  to  the' 
intellect  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  third  leading 
the  soul  thus  prepared  to  union  and  delfleation. 

The  table  at  head  of  page  846,  and  taken  from  Ar> 
mdd's  Hi$toria  Tkeologim  Mj/tHem,  givea  thia  theology 
in  outline.  Some  parts  of  it  need  an  initiated  inter- 
preter. 

It  is  evident  that  this  scheme,  if  at  all  carried  nut  tv 
iu  Intimate  consequences,  leads  directly  to  the  erroa 
of  thoaeenthusiasto  who  supposed  the  kingdom  ufChilsa 
to  bti  an  earlier  and  inferior  dispenMtion,  the  reign  of 
the  Spirit  tbe  later  and  perfect  dispensation.  Men  are- 
taught  by  i^  not  the  superiority  love  to  knowledgu- 
in  St.  Paul's  sense,  but  that  they  may  become  morr 
perfect  by  disregarding  the  knowledge  of  an  earlier 
state,  by  becoming  again  children  in  undcrstandinf^ 
To  that'eariier  state  are  referred  the  power  of  Christ's- 
resurrection  and  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  eocharisL 
What  tbe  higher  aacmment  of  unction  ii  does  not  ap-- 
pear.  In  working  out  this  scheme,  Holinos  taught  as 
follows:  I.  The  perfectioR  of  men,  even  in  this  life; 
consists  in  an  uninterrupted  act  of  contemplation  and 
love,  which  contains  virtually  all  righteousness;  that 
this  act  once  effected  lasts  always,  even  during  sleep, 
provided  that  it  be  not  expresdy  recalled;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  perfect  have  no  need  to  repeat  iu  L 
In  this  stata  of  perftction  the  soul  ought  not  to  reflect 
either  on  God  or  on  itself,  but  its  powers  ought  to  be 
annihilated,  in  order  to  at»ndon  itself  wboDy  and  pas- 
sively to  God.  S.  Terftrct  prayer  is  this  state  of  quie- 
tude, in  which  there  should  be  absolutely  no  thought 
or  wish  or  hope.  Vocal  pnyer,  confession,  all  e.xJeroal 
things  are  but  hindi8nGca.Di|HiI«c|8^V«i<d<9^  t&  o** 
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faith,  the  finit  intention  of  rcaigiiation,  prevails  to  coD- 
■titute  the  whole  an  act  n(  worship.  "  One  may  perse- 
vere ia  prayer  though  the  imagination  be  carried  about 
with  various  and  involuntaiy  tboughta."  These  are 
not  to  be  actively  resisted,  but  merely  neglected.  6. 
The  violent  and  painful  suggestions  of  impatience,  pride, 
gluttony,  luxury,  rage,  blasphemy,  cursing,  despair,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  others,  arc  Uod's  meana  for  puri- 
fying those  whom  he  calls,  llie  soul  ought  not  to  be 
diM]uiet«d  on  account  of  thera. 

An  example  of  pure  quietism  may  be  quoted  in  illus- 
tration of  theae  prinriples:  "  Gregory  Lopez  having  for 
the  space  of  three  years  continued  that  ejaculation, 
will  be  done  in  time  and  in  eternity,  i^ieattng  it 
as  often  as  he  breathed,  God  Almighty  discovered  to 
him  that  infinite  treasure  of  the  pure  and  continued  act 
of  faith  and  love,  with  silence  and  resignation ;  so  that 
he  came  to  say  that,  during  the  thirty-six  years  he  lived 
afterwards,  he  always  continued  in  his  inward  man  that 
pure  act  of  love,  without  ever  uttering  the  least  petition, 
^aculatimi,  or  anything  that  was  sensible  or  sprung 
from  nature"  (Spiritual  Guide  [tranal.  1699],  p.  76). 

Molinos  is  charged  by  Kominist  writers  with  leach- 
ing antlnomianism.  The  charge  does  not  appear  to 
be  well  founded,  but  that  bis  teaching  regarding  evil 
.thoughts  is  roost  dangerous  there  can  be  uo  doubt.  At 
the  tame  lime,  the  truth  of  which  it  ia  a  perversion  is 
Teiy  diflcemiblie. 

HoUnoe  proceeds  to  his  doctrine  of  sdf-annifailation 
tbrough  what  be  calls  infused  contemplation.  The 
means  whereby  the  mul  ascends  to  infused  contempla- 
tion are  two — the  pleasure  and  the  desire  of  it.  The 
steps  of  it  are  three— satiety  when  the  soul  is  tilled  with 
Ho<\ ;  intoxication,  an  excess  of  mind  and  eIe\-ation  of 
soul  ariiting  from  satiety  of  divine  love:  security,  when 
the  soul  is  so  drenched  with  love  that  it  kiKB  all  fear, 
and  would  willingly  go  to  hell  if  it  kitew  auch  to  \tt  the 
will  of  God.  Six  otber  ateps  there  are— Bre,  union,  el- 
evation, illumination,  pleasure,  and  repose.  But  there 
are  many  other  steps  besides,  as  ecstasies,  raptures, 
meltings,  deliquiums,  glee,  kisses,  embraces,  exalta- 
tion, union,  Iransformation,  espouMing,  and  matrimonyi 
*'  which,"  Molinos  says, "  I  omit  to  explain,  to  give  uo 
occauon  to  speculation."  Madame  Guyou,hinraver,doeB 
explain :  "  The  essential  union  is  the  spiritual  marriage, 
where  there  is  a  communication  ofsulisUnce,  when  God 
takea  the  soul  for  his  spouse,  unites  it  to  himself,  not 
penonoUy,  nor  lity  any  act  or  means,  but  immediately 


reducing  all  to  a  luity.  The  soul  ought  not,  nor  caa, 
any  more  make  any  distinction  between  God  and  iiadC 
Gwl  ia  the  soul,  and  the  soul  is  God"  {KtpUaa.iiCuMl. 

de$  Ctna.). 

Uolinoa  paaaea  through  anntfaUatioa  to  tbe  ame  re- 
sult of  deiflcatlon.  The  soul  that  would  be  peifat 
passes,  with  the  diviite  aid,  into  the  state  of  nothiof- 
ness:  from  the  spiritual  death  the  true  and  perfect  ao- 
nihilation  derives  its  original;  insomuch  that  when  ibi 
soul  is  once  dead  to  its  will  and  understanding,  it  ii 
properly  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  perfect  and  hap^ 
sute  atmihilalion,  which  ia  tbe  last  dispmtiMi  lia 
transformation  and  onion.  Tbe  soul  no  longer  Urn  ■ 
itself,  because  God  lives  in  it.  The  snnl  being  la  that 
manner  tbe  nothing,  tbe  Lord  will  be  the  wbok  Jathe 
BouL 

Quietism  aims  at  an  entire  abstraction  from  «Dez- 
tenitls,  and  seeks  to  put  the  spirit  of  man  into  dinn 
and  immediate  union  with  the  very  nature  of  tbeti«d> 
bead.  From  this  there  inevitably  results,  instead  of  Ik 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  aunla,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  panlbcbtie  identification  nf  the  creature  wiik 
the  Creator,  and  an  nltimate  abvorptiou  nf  the  soul  iotv 
the  substance  of  God.  The  Quietists  call  it  indeed  i 
vulgar  error  to  say  that  in  the  prayer  of  rest  the  f>fm>- 
ties  operate  not,  and  the  soul  is  idle  and  inactire;  boi 
they  assert  at  the  same  time  that  the  soul  operam  sci- 
ther  by  means  of  the  memory  nor  by  the  intellect,  bb 
by  ratiocination,  but  by  simple  ^preheniicn  (IMiaM, 
Spirituai  Gvide,  i,  12).  What  an  active  appRbntata 
is  when  none  of  the  powen  of  the  mind  aie  exerted  is 
not  explained,  Tbe  Quietists  think  to  ottun  that  if- 
pose  of  the  mind  which  is  the  result  of  exertim,  md 
that  quiet  rest  in  God  which  follows  from  the  eamM- 
nesB  of  meditative  prayer,  by  altogether  surceasiiig  Am 
the  exertion  and  superseding  the  earnestness.  Coatt- 
quently,  the  mind-  bring  reduced  to  inaettri^,  tbe  bodr 
has  away;  and  the  state  of  perftet  quietude.  sqifMcl 
to  be  a  waiting  for  the  divine  acoeee,  becomes  that  state 
(which  may  be  produced  1^  "meaoieric"  proceM}  in 
which  the  body  suffers  or  rimulatea  cAtal^y,  and  tbt 
mind  apea  a  divine'  tranob  Qtuetism  becuM  Btstil 
sleep. 

There  la  a  remarit^ile  rimilarity  between  ^  ^T"*- 
ciam  of  the  Quietiata  and  of  the  PkHinian  wbeof  of  phi- 
losophy. The  aim  of  Plotinos  was  to  enter  tolo  the 
immediate  viuon  of  Deity.  "  Uncondirioned  Baii^  « 
tbe  Godhead,  cannot  be  gnv^MfJfVt'kfPS''"^'*^ 
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only  by  intaidon.  In  this  pan  intuition,  the  good,  or 
the  aboolute  being,  gues  upon  itaelf  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  own  ipirita.  To  cloae  the  e\-e  against  all 
things  tnusient  and  variabte,  to  raise  ounelves  to  this 
simple  essence,  to  take  refuge  in  the  absolute,  this  must 
be  regartled  as  the  highest  aim  of  all  our  spiritual  ef- 
fona"  (Frof.  C  A.  BrandiN  in  Smith's  Biog.  Did.  art. 
Plotinua,  p.  427).  Flotinian  coutemplation  may  find  a 
place  in  the  system  of  John  Smith  and  Henry  Uore, 
hnt  it  may  also  pass  as  readily  into  the  reveries  of  Mo- 
liiMs.  It  is  to  be  conudercd  whether  the  tendency  of 
sucb  contemplation  ia  not  to  reduce  the  Father  mani- 
fested In  the  Son  to  the  cold  tbstraction  (rf*  the  Plotinian 
Deity. 

In  the  Church  there  hare  been  two  kinds  of  mysti- 
cism, one  a  churchly  mysticism,  which  allies  itself  with 
the  ordinances  and  rites  the  Gospel;  the  other  sub- 
jective or  inward,  which  gradually  rejects  more  and 
more  all  that  is  external,  and  even  at  hut  passes  beyond 
the  contemplatioD  of  the  homanity  of  our  Lonl,  and  the 
ascramenta  which  make  men  partakers  of  bis  body,  to 
"seek  a  resting-place  beyond  all  that  is  created  in  the 
Logos  as  he  existed  prior  to  the  incarnation  and  crea- 
tion" (Domer,  On  Ike  Perttm  of  Ckritt.  II,  i,  288).  This 
nnchristianizing  of  Christianity,  this  presentation  of  the 
great  drama  without  ita  central  figure,  this  removal  of 
God  Incarnate  from  the  mystery  of  godliness,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  perverted  or  depraved  mysticism,  is  exhibited 
more  tbwi  once  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The 
words  quoted  from  Domcr  on  the  subject  were  used  re- 
ganting  Maximus  ConfesMr.  We  may  resume  and  con- 
tinoe  them.  "  True  love  and  knowledge  unite  to  seek 
a  resting'point  beyond  all  that  is  created,  beyond  even 
the  humanity  of  Christ :  their  final  goal  is  the  pure  and 
hare  (yv/iyoc)  Logos,  as  he  existed  prior  to  the  incar- 
natioa  aiid  the  creation.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  last  in- 
stance (%rist  is  hereby  reduced  to  the  porilion  of  a 
mere  theopfaany,  and  that  the  historical  significance  of 
hia  person  is  destroyed.  The  same  thing  appears  also 
(torn  his  application  to  the  professedly  highest  stage  of 
the  words.  Even  though  we  have  known  Christ  after 
the  flesh,  yet  now  know  we  him  no  longer.  So  far  was 
Maximus  Confessor  ftom  attrUiuting  eternal  MgniAcance 
ut  the  God-nan  that  be  regarded  the  huminity  of  Christ 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  hindrance  to  the  full  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  pure  God — a  hindrance  which  must  be 
surmoontedby  those  who  aim  to  reach  the  highest  stage" 
(Domer,  L  and  see  note  48  there  referred  to).  So  in 
Italy,  Marailins  Acinus  and  John  Pico  of  Hirandula 
turned  Christianity  in  many  lespeeta  into  a  Nee-Fla- 
tooie  tbeosophy. 

In  the  oitkle  Mysticism  (q.  v.)  this  sutiifcct  is  more 
opened,  and  the  scbotds  of  mysticism  of  the  Greek  and 
I^n  churches  classified.  In  the  article  Hesychasts 
(q.  V.)  is  related  the  quietism  of  the  Greek  Church,  The 
directions  of  the  abbot  Simon  for  producing  the  visions 
of  quietism  (supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  llth 
eentory)  are  atilt  in  existence:  "Alone  in  thy  celt,  shut 
thy  dMr,  and  seat  thyself  in  a  owner;  ruse  thy  mind 
above  all  things  vain  and  tranritoiy ;  recline  thy  beard 
and  chin  on  thy  breast;  turn  thy  eyes  and  thy  thoughts 
towards  the  middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region  of  the  navel; 
and  search  the  place  of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  soul. 
At  first  all  will  be  dark  and  comfortless;  but  if  you  per- 
severe day  and  oigbt>  you  will  feel  on  ineffable  Joy ;  and 
DO  sooner  has  the  sool  discovered  the  place  of  the  heart 
than  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal  light."  At 
pcescot  it  is  only  necessary  to  poinf  out  that  these  He- 
sychasU  bad  the  same  rule  as  the  Hindd  Quietists,  viz. 
that  to  produce  the  state  of  abstraction  the  eyes  must 
be  steadily  fixed  on  some  particular  object.  The  Hin- 
dfts  presented  the  tip  of  the  nose,  the  HesychasU  the 
navel 

In  German  medinval  mysticism  a  quietistic  element 
is  net  with.  It,  however,  borders  on  pantheism,  very 
noota  as  tbe  pontbdsm  ,of  Dionj'sius  the  Areopagite 
boideis  on  quietiBB. 


The  real  founder  of  quietism  in  the  Cbnreb  is  thus  re- 
puted to  he  Htdinos  (q.  v,),  a  Spanish  priest,  whose  opin- 
ions, published  at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, called  forth  violent  opposition  from  the  authorities 
of  the  Church,  but  met  with  msny  supporters  in  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.  He  seems  to  have 
held  "  that  religion  consists  in  the  perfect  tranquillity  of 
a  mind  removed  from  all  ezlemal  and  finite  things,  and 
centred  in  God,  and  in  such  a  pure  love  of  the  Supreme 
Being  as  is  independent  of  all  prospect  of  interest  or  re* 
ward."  In  more  modem  times  Fenelon  sod  Madame 
Guyon  have  taught  quietism.  They  are,  however,  usu- 
ally called  SemUQuietists.  Tbe  two  folknring  propo- 
sitions  from  Fjnekm's  Maximt  off  the  ^awif  were  con- 
demned by  Innocent  XII  in  1699:  1.  There  is  attaina- 
ble in  this  life  a  sute  of  perfection  in  which  tbe  expec- 
tation of  reward  and  tbe  Tear  of  punishment  have  no 
place.  2.  Souls  may  be  so  inflamed  with  love  to  God, 
and  so  resigned  po  his  will,  that  if  they  belte\'ed  that 
God  bad  condemned  tbem  to  eternal  pain,  they  would 
absolutely  sacrifice  their  salvation.  Ifadame  Gujron 
thought  she  had  learned  a  method  by  which  souls  might 
be  carried  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  a  continual 
act  of  contemphition  and  love  might  be  substituted  for 
all  other  acta  of  religion.  She  came  forward  as  oue  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  quietism  in  France,  and  hence 
arose  a  celebrated  controvet^'  between  Bossuet  and 
F^nelon— the  former  of  whom  attacked  and  tbe  hitter 
defended  several  of  that  pious  lady'a  D[Hnions.  See  the 
dissertation  by  H.  Bonnel,  De  la  Cotitromni  de  Bottuet 
H  Findon  mr  ie  Quietitme  (Nevers,  18fi0,  Svo) ;  Dr. 
Burnet,  TracU  (1689,  l2mo),  vol.  i ;  RtcueU  dat  IHvertes 
Piioa  ooMxtnant  b  Quulume  tt  lu  Quiitittes  (1688) ; 
Weisman,  J/i»t.  Eodet.  §  xvi'u 

Qulnlaextnm,  Concilium  {'Lvyolot  wiv^crrq,  as 
a  complement  of  tbe  fifth  and  nxtb,  so-called,  (ecumen- 
ical councils,  A.D.  666  and  680),  was  heU  at  Constan- 
tinople in  992,  and  Intended  to  complete  the  disciplinary 
measures  proposed,  hot  not  completed,  at  the  previcnis 
councils.  The  meetings  of  this  council  were  held  in  a 
hall  in  the  imperial  palace  called  Trnllus,  and  hence  it 
received,  also,  the  name  of  the  Trullan  CouneiL  It  was 
composed  chiefly  of  Oriental  bishops,  and  its  canons 
were  p<ihlicly  recnved  in  all  tbe  churches  within  the 
territories  of  tbe  Gredt  emperon.  Although  tbe  Ro- 
man legates  subscribed  to  the  acts  of  this  council,  it 
was  never  recognised  by  the  Romish  Church  nor  1^  its 
then  ruling  pope,  Sergiiis  I.  This  is  due  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  council  regarding  the  number  of  the  apos- 
tolical canons,  against  enforced  clerical  celibacy,  the 
rank  of  patriarchs,  the  fasting  on  Sabbath  eves,  the 
partaking  of  bhwd,  etc  See  Schaff,  Ch.  Hittory ;  Mil- 
man,  UiH.  of  Ckri$tianU$ ;  Butler,  Ch.  Hutory,  i,  869 ; 
Riddle,  Hilt,  of  tint  Papaey  i  Hoab^m,  £tefgi^  //wt  voL 
i;  \M,C^3>ai^. 

Qnlnn,  Wiluax,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  June  30,  1790,  He  was  eon- 
verted  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  about  four  years  after 
began  to  preach.  In  1817  he  joine^l  the  Fhilnddphia 
Ccmference.  His  various  flclda  of  labor,  as  indicate<l  in 
the  Conference  Minutes,  were:  Talbot  Circuit,  1817; 
CaroUne,  1818;  Dauphin,  1819;  Lewiston,  1820 ;  Dtr- 
chester,18il-SS;  Aocomoc,  1828-24 ;  and  Annameasex, 
1826.  He  then  took  a  supemumenry  relation  until 
1838,  when,  entering  again  tbe  active  work,  he  served 
the  Church  on  Salisbury  Circuit,  1839-40 ;  Kent,  1841- 
42;  Milford,  1843-44;  and  Beriin,  1845.  Declining 
health  then  obliged  him  to  lake  rest,  and  he  settied  at 
Newtown,  Fa.,  where  he  died  Dec.  13, 1867.  He  watt  a 
well-cuhured  man  and  did  honor  to  his  Church  and  gen- 
eration as  a  student  and  a  Christian.  See  S/imuitt  of 
Annual  Cmfereneet,  1868. 

Qninquagaslma  is  the  name  by  which  the  Sun- 
day before  Lent  (q.  v.)  ia  designated.  The  first  Sun- 
day in  Lent  being  called  Quadragerima,  this  being 

further  tma  Easter  was  called  fi^nquaeesiM  (or 
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flftietb  SuiuUy),  Kckoning  tbe  diaUnce  from  Euter  in 
round  namben.  It  ww  aometimet  called  Qimgvageti- 
na  pattkeiilia,  in  order  to  disiinguiBli  it  tnm  the  other 
Quinqtugesims,  or  interval  between  Easter  and  Whit- 
BUDlide,  called  Quinqiuiffrritna  poMckaiu,  or  latitin.  It 
is  also  called  Shrove'Suwkip  (q.T.).  In  ordinary  years 
Quinquageuma  is  the  forty-ninth before  Easter;  in 
leap>year  it  is  the  fiftieth, 

Quinqnarborens,  JoAi«inis  (or  Jkam  Cimqarbrk), 
a  learned  Frenchman,  was  a  native  of  Aurillac,  in  Au- 
ventne.  In  16M  he  was  made  regius  pruftaapr  of  the 
Hebwir  language  at  Paris ;  in  1575  he  was  made  dean 
of  the  faculty,  and  occupied  this  position  until  the 
year  1587,  when  he  died.  He  wrote,  iMlitutio  Ltngua 
Ebraica,ema  JVo/w, etc. (Paris,  1610)  -.-De  Re  Gramma- 
tica  llebraica  Oput  (ibid.  1649, 1556, 1582;  ^cc^snf  et- 
iam  LOter  de  ff'otit,  i,  e.  Abbrttiattiru  Htbranrvm  [Ven- 
106,1568,  and  Pklis,  1609,  com  NtaitP.  V^lii])  -.—Nolm 
in  Omardi  Grammaliea  /Tebraiea  (Paris,  1549, 1564). 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  Chaldee  of  Jonathan 
on  Hoiea,  Joel,  A  mo»  (ihid.  1556  and  1563).  See  Ftlrst. 
Bibtiotheca  Judaica,  ii,  106;  iii,  124;  Steinschneider, 
BiblioffrapkiKhet  fJundbuch,  p.  113;  Wolf,  JtiHiothecu 
Hebr.  iv,  250,296;  Jdcher,  AUgem.  GetehrteH- Lexikoti, 
i.v.  (RP.) 

Quioquarticnlar  Controversy  is  a  dispute 
which  anae  at  Cambridge  in  1594  between  the  Armin- 
■ans  and  Calvinists  respecting  the  following  five  points : 
predestiution,  free  will,  effectual  grace,  perseverance, 
and  the  extent  of  redemption.  In  1626  two  fruitless 
conferences  were  held  on  these  same  points;  and  in 
1630  bishop  Davenant  preached  at  court  on  these  dis- 
puted matters,  and  thereby  gave  greU  offence  to  Charles 
I.  The  next  year  the  controversy  was  revived  at  Ox- 
ford, and  in  Irdand,  of  which  archbishop  Usher  was 
then  primate.  The  king  issued  certain  injuiictioAB 
concerning  the  bounds  within  which  these  points 
might  be  discussed ;  but  these  limits  having  been  ex- 
ceeded by  Thomas  Cooke,  a  fellow  of  Brazeiiose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  a  Latin  aermun  preached  hefore  the 
nnivenity  in  1684,  lie  was  com[ielled  t  >  make  a  pub- 
lic recaiiuiion.  See  Collier,  ivWn>.  Ilvt.;  Mosheim, 
£ccfef.//wr.ToLiiL   See,alBO,I>oKT,  SritoDov;  Five 

POIMTS. 

QoinqiuttTia,  an  ancient  Roman  festival  cele- 
brated In  honor  of  Uinerva  on  March  19,  Some 
writers  allege  that  its  observance  was  limited  to  one 
day ;  others,  however,  say  that  it  lasted  for  five  days. 
This  last  is  the  opinion  of  Ovid,  who  considers  it  to 
have  been  a  festival  held  in  commemoration  of  the 
birthday  of  Uinerva;  and  hence  it  was.  customary 
for  women  on  that  day  to  eoitsult  divinen  and  fortune- 
tellers. 

Qainqnennalla,  game*  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cient Romans  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  festivals  at  the 
end  of  every  four  years.  On  these  occasions  keen  com- 
petitions were  carried  on  in  music,  gymnastics,  and 
horse-racing.  Quinquennalia  were  observed  in  honor 
of  Jtilitis  Cnear,  and  also  of  Augustus ;  hut  they  seem  to 
have  been  celebrated  with  peculiar  splendor  under  Nero, 
firom  whose  time  they  were  discontinued,  until  at  length 
they  wen  revived  by  Domitian  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitulinusi 

QttintllUnl  were  a  sect  of  Montanists  who  ap- 
peared in  Phrygia  about  189.  They  were  so  called  from 
their  prophetess,  Quiutilla  of  Carthage.  One  of  ihe  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  this  strange  sect  was  that  women  are  by 
the  Scriptures  entitled  to  perform  episcopal  and  other 
ministerial  duties.  They  attributed  extraordinary'  gifts 
to  Eve,  in  consequence  of  her  having  eaten  of  the  for- 
Udden  tree,  and  quoted  the  bislory  of  Miriam,  and  the 
four  daughters  of  Philip,  who  were  prophetesses,  in  vin- 
dication of  their  proceedings.  In  their  assemblies  vir- 
gins appeared  in  white  robes,  personating  prophetesses. 
The  errors  of  this  sect  were  condemned  in  the  Council 
of  Laoilioea  in  820.    Terlullian  charges  the  Quiniillani 


with  having  opposed  bapdam,  and  wrote  a  woA  ob  that 

subject. 

QnlutUlfaiis.   See  QunrnLLAsi. 

Qalntin  Matoya,  sometimes  called  tbe  Farrier  ^ 
Antverp,  was  famous  for  having  been  tranalocaed  feem 
a  blacksmith  to  a  painter  by  the  fone  of  lore^  Be  faai 
followed  the  trade  of  ■  blaekamith  and  farrier  near  cw» 
ty  year^  when,  falling  in  love  with  a  painter^s  dangbm. 
who  was  very  handaome,  and  disliked  nothing  in  him 
but  his  profesdon,  he  quitted  his  trade  and  betook  bin- 
self  to  painting,  in  which  art,  assisted  by  a  good  nalvri 
taste,  a  master,  and  the  power  of  hn-e  into  the  bargua, 
he  made  a  very  uncommon  and  surprinng  progrr»  He 
was  a  painstaking,  diligent  imiutor  of  onlinai7  Kfe.  aad 
much  better  at  represcniing  the  defccu  than  the  bcan- 
ties  of  nature.  One  of  his  best  pieces  is  a  De^teemt  from 
the  Crou,  in  the  chapel  at  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  tor 
which,  and  a  multitude  of  other  hlstoriea  and  ponnia 
he  gained  many  admirers,  especially  for  his  laboriM 
neatness,  which,  in  truth,  was  the  principal  pan  of  hii 
character.  He  died  in  1529.  His  works  are  dispcntd 
ihronghout  Europe. 

Quln'tluMeiuinioa(2BIaccxi,ft4).    See  Maai- 

utus, 

Qnl  prOCAdls  ab  UtkSqub  (vAo  procerdra  fr» 
5ofA,i.e.  from  the  Father  and  the  Son)  is  the  begioma; 
of  a  aeqaence  of  Adam  of  St.  Tietor  to  the  Holy  Spiife, 
omitted  entirely  by  the  compilers  of  Soitgt  of  lie 
The  drat  verse  runs  thus  in  the  original : 
"  Qui  procedia  ab  nimqae, 

Oenitnre,  OenlbMiDe, 
Pariter,  Paracllte, 

Bedde  liognaa  eloqoanlea, 

Fkc  ferventes  In  te  mentea 
Flamma  tna  dlvtie." 
There  is  an  English  translation,  by  P.  S.  Woraley,  in  Ae 
Lffra  ilyitiea,  p.  170  sq.,  and  by  Caswall,  in  Ilfm»»  oad 
Poems,  Origwal  and  Tratulaled,  p.  136  sq.  Germa 
translations  are  given,  together  with  the  original,  ta 
KUnigftfeld,  Z<<i/etmfcA«  //ymim,  ii,  161  sq, ;  Simtwk. 
lAiwlti  SioH,  p.  209  aq. ;  BKssler,  A  ynraAl  abekrutMer 
Liedrr.p.  111,221.  See  Trench, 5onvil  Aafw  Portrj. 
p.  187 ;  Daniel,  Tkeaatina  HjimmL  ii,  78 ;  Gantier,  .1  dm 
^S.Viaor,\,  llfi;  Rambach,  JafAob^jr  ekrulBt^G*- 
tSnge,  p.  293;  Fortlage,  GetSi^  ekrittHdur  For^,ik 
401.  (RP.) 

Qttlrfinua,   See  Ctrkxiub, 

QnirinaUa,  a  festival  celebrated  among  tbe  aadcm 
Romans  in  honor  of  Quirinua.  U  was  kepi  on  Feb.  17, 
being  the  day  on  which  Romulus,  who  was  called  Qm- 
riuus,  was  said  to  have  been  carried  op  to  heaven. 

Qalrinl    See  QuutiKt, 

Quirk  is  an  archttectanil  tern  for  a  aaaiD 
channel  or  recem  much  used  in  mouldings. 

Qulroga,  Joseph,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  wi 
Lugo,  in  Galicia,  and  distinguished  himself  an  a  w»- 
sionary  in  America,  l>Qriug  his  residence  here  be  eA- 
lectcd  much  information  respecting  the  territories  bs 
visited,  and  on  his  return  to  Europe  published  his  tiav- 
cis.    He  died  in  1764. 

Qoiaqaei*.  This  iilandfOne  of  the  Great  AmillHv 
iww  called  St.  Dombigo  or  tfciyf^  was,  at  the  time  oTthe 
discoveryofthis  part  <rf'theworid,  inhabited  bya  peace- 
able and  harmless  population,  who  were  aDon  annihi- 
lated by  Spanish  cruelty.  They  adored  tbe  sun  f  Taaa- 
tiks)  and  the  moon  (Toim).  Both  luminaries  rewted  ai 
first  on  the  earth,  in  the  island  olt  Quisqurja,  of  nww, 
where  a  sfdendid  cave  waa  their  mansion.  Finally,  they 
went  to  Turii  (the  heavens),  rbenee  to  diffisae  their  %H 
over  the  world.  Tbecaveia  itill  shown  t  itbaaafiam- 
eter  of'iOO  feet,  and  u  130  feet  high.  The  parity  of  iM 
form  betokens  the  interference  of  human  art.  The  Ir- 
ures  of  gods,  genii,  guardian  spirits,  are  engraved  in  ike 
walls.  In  a  large  number  of  phKes  id<^  most  have 
stood  in  ancienttime^  This  mpfinaitiiin  is  in  ai  r nidii » 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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with  tbe  tcaoty  tmdiliona  that  hsve  rauhed  ob.  Hon 
than  a  thooMiid  idota  were  distributed  at  interrala  in 

the  interior  (says  the  tnditioa),and  tbe  two  largest,  rep- 
lesenUng  the  sun  and  moon,  stood  at  the  entrance.  This 
aeems  to  have  been  the  only  temple  of  Quiaqueja,  Tur 
muUitudes  of  wonhippers  flocked  to  it  erery  day  from 
all  parts  of  tbe  island.  They  beUered  that  their  coun- 
try was  the  cradle  of  tbe  bnman  race.  Tbe  first  men 
were  diut  up  In  two  caves  of  the  Kauta  moantain,  and 
there  watdied  by  a  gianu  Tbe  juler,  having  once  rent- 
uicd  out  of  this  recess,  was  changed  into  stone  by  the 
Ban,  whose  rays  were  too  poweTful  for  him.  The  cap- 
tive men,  thus  liberated, came  forth  in  their  turn.  Many 
were  those  who  shared  tbe  giant's  fate,  being  trans- 
formed into  animals,  sunct,  or  plants.  Uttle  by  little 
thoae  denizens  of  darknesa  became  used  to  the  light  of 
day.  The  souls  of  men  repur  to  tbe  mounbuns  which 
cover  the  middle  part  of  tbe  island,  and  there,  in  a  coot 
country,  rich  in  springs,  they  feed  on  the  savory  fruit 
of  the  memmey-tree,  called  by  the  SpaoianlH  apricots 
of  St.  Domingo.  The  living  men  piously  abstain  from 
touching  those  fruits,  so  as  not  to  deprive  tbe  souls  of 
tbeir  subsistence. 

Their  country  wis,  primitively,  much  la^^,  and 
was  not  an  island;  but  a  terrible  flood  inuitdated  the 
land,  leaving  only  discovered  tbe  tops  of  the  mounuins. 
This  happened  under  the  following  circumstances:  A 
rich  man,  called  Toja,  lost  by  a  sudden  death  his  young- 
eat  son,  whose  mother  had  died  in  giving  him  birth.  Not 
to  part  from  the  dear  remains,  be  put  them  into  a  Urge 
ppDapkin.  After  aome  time  he  took  off  the  lid,  and  saw, 
to  hia  dismay,  that  tbe  pumpkin  was  filled  with  green- 
Ish  water,  in  which  a  multitude  of  fishes  and  aquatic 
monsters  were  swimming  about.  In  his  terror  he  had 
recoorse  to  his  friends,  and  deliberated  with  them  what 
was  to  be  done.  Meanwhile  his  other  children  took  tbe 
pumpkin  in  their  midst  to  have  a  look  at  the  sea  which, 
they  had  beanl,  was  hidden  in  iL  When  they  saw 
their  father  returning  from  his  call,  conscious  of  punirti- 
able  inquiaiiivenesa,  they  pat  tbe  pumpkin  roughly  on 
tbe  grmuid  and  ran  away.  Tbe  funereal  vessel,  thus 
carelessly  handled,  got  a  rent,  and  hence  the  waters  of 
the  sea  fiowed,  without  intermission,  night  and  ilay,  until 
all  lower  paru  of  the  earth  were  covered,  snd  the  moun- 
tain-tups alone  protruded  from  the  universal  ocean. 
Those  tops  became  islands  and  the  abode  of  the  sur%-iv- 
ing  few.  The  sun  and  moon  sent  to  Quisqueja  as  tbeir 
representatives  two  other  gcds,  Tokahuna  and  Temno, 
tlM  supreme  rulers.  Other  superior  beings  fullowed,  anti 
were  lUI,  more  or  less,  solemnly  (vorshippcd.  Images  of 
atone  and  of  clay  were  made  of  them,  and  decorated  the 
great  temple  and  the  interior  of  the  huts.  These  gods 
were  thankful  for  tbe  worship  they  received,  and  in  re- 
turn granted  the  pious  people  successful  fishing  and 
hunting,  victory  in  baule  (their  images  were  bstoied 
in  battle  with  a  string  to  tbe  forehead  of  tbe  combat- 
ants), plent^nl  crops,  rain  or  sunshine,  as  drcumstances 
required.  Tbe  women  were  blessed  with  happy  child- 
beds and  the  girls  with  pleasant  husbands.  A  great 
festival  was  solemnized  every  year  in  honor  of  all  these 
gods.  The  cacique  on  that  occasion  appeared  with  a 
drum  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  tree,  which  he  beat 
unfemittingly.  The  whole  township  foUuwed  him  to 
the  temple,  where  the  priesto  received  every  coming 
crowd  with  tremendous  shouts,  and  look  possession  of 
tbe  offerings.  The  latter  consisted  of  ihin  flour  cakes, 
which  were  broken  id  the  presence  of  the  gnd,  and  small 
[lortions  of  them  given  back  tu  the  heads  of  the  fami- 
liea.  Those  little  slieeawere  careftdly  preserved  through 
the  whole  year.  A  general  dance  followed.  It  «ras  at 
tlua  solemn  occasion  that  most  of  tbe  matrimonial  offers 
and  arrangements  took  place.  AH  traces  of  this  an- 
cient pagan  worship  were  destroyed  by  the  fanatical 
Spaniards,  and  tbe  small  Indian  people  was  extermi- 
nated. 

Qnlubion  ipvhmar,  enwmvs,  adcitrum),  a  cush- 
ion, mmUf  of  vetvefa  and  atuffed  with  wool  or  horae- 


h^r,  for  tbe  servioe-book  on  the  aouth  dile  of  the 
alur,  appears  in  Henry's  VTs  Book  of  the  Hours,  and 
was  used  by  bishop  Andrewes.  In  the  former  it  is  »a 
the  south  side,  in  the  latter  on  the  north,  Albertis 
mentions  the  wooden  desk,  plated  {Uffile),  as  a  modem 
substitute.  The  book  was  first  set  on  the  right  side 
and  afterwards  moved  to  the  left  ude  of  the  sltar  at 
mass. 

Qniatorpi  a  family  of  Christian  theologians,  of 
whom  we  mention  Uie  following : 

X.  BaRSHARD  Fe.,  was  bom  at  Kostock,  April  11, 1718. 
In  1753  he  was  made  snperinteitdent,  in  1766  doctor  and 
profeeeor  of  tbeologj-,  in  1779  general  superintendent, 
and  afterwards  chancellor  and  curator  of  the  Univernty 
of  Greifswalde, where  he  died,Jan.4, 1788.  He  wrote, 
DiueriatioEpiM.dt  Atkn*moBe»tdietide Spinoza  (Ro^ 
lock,  1743)  -.—Dm.  Epi^.tk  Cotlatioim  fJbrvrum  Scrip- 
tara  Sacra  im  ItUerpnialvme  S,  S,  hand  Infittta  (iUd. 
1736): — Ditp,  Extgetim-dogmatica  taque  Inaug,  d» 
Judm$  Corde  Con^nnids*  (ibid.  1719)  t—(A  A  ItvSter 
tor  tmd  nack  der  SOitdJliitk  kaben  Mckre&m  tdmtnf 
Dup.de  NoHoiK  FUiorum  tl  FUiarum  Dei  (ibid.1751): 
—lJitp.de  Adoptione  Kcdenattica  K.  7*. (ibid.  175&) :— 
Oh,  the  die  logmamlt  ffriechttche  Uebertetzutig  der  tieb- 
tig  Doimeitchtr  twa  der  BiM  det  A.  T.  ea  Sla»de  ge- 
kfmmiem,  acAoa  dm  griedutdte  VAen^tmg  der  f£»/ 
Backer  Moie$  voHumdtm  gemoM  »eif  (ibid.  1766) 
A'hm  MidkeUU  A  rdtaagrS  cam  DitAoli  de  Carport  Moeit 
DiMCrptatio  FtMa  tit  9  (Gidftwalde,  1770)  >~De  A  n- 
ffdi*  Dei  w  Legalatione  ^MMtMea  lfHusfrii,Catm,  19 

(iMd.  1771)  i—Ditp.  de  *  n^3  noo  Ts  mnn  'o 

rAe.  imp^n,  rfperlo  2  Ckrun.  xxxiv,  14,  IS,  et  2  Kvtgt 
xii,  8  (iWd.  \77l)!~-De  THpUci  Chri$H  Officio  (ibid. 
1784).  See  Purst,  BibL  Judaica,  ui,  124  sq.;  Wjner, 
Theol.  J/awOMcb,  p.  436, 719. 

2.  JoiiAMN  (1),  was  bom  at  Rostock,  Aug.  18,  1584. 
Having  completed  his  studies  at  his  native  place  and 
at  Prankfort-on-the-Oder,  he  travelled  through  Hol- 
land, Brabant,  and  Plandets,  and  after  his  return,  in 
1611^  he  became  professor  In  hia  native  city.  In 
1616  be  was  made  doctor  of  theology,  in  1645  he  waa 
called  as  pastor  and  superintendent  of  St.  Jacob!,  and 
died  at  Dobran,  May  'i,  1648.  He  wrote,  At^lationet 
in  Omnet  I.ibroi  Bibitrnt  (Frankfort,  1698)  :—ComriiefU, 
in  Omtua  Epp.  I'auli: — Ctutigutio  /J^raorum,  etc. 
See  Furet,  BiU.  Judaica,  iii,  125;  Jiicher.  AOgem.  Ge- 
lehrten'Lexikim,  s.  v. 

3.  JOHAKX  (3),  son  ofthe  preceding,  was  bom  at  Ros- 
tock, Feb.  fi,  IftM.  He  studied  at  Greifswalde,  Kiinigs- 
berg,  Copenhagen,  and  Leyden,  was  made  doctor  of  the* 
ology,  and  died  as  rtdor  vuigrnficut  Dec.  24, 1689.  He 
wrote,  Ctittchttit  Atttipapistica : — Pia  Dtsideria,  etc 
See  Jocher,  A  Ugem.  GeUhrien-I.exikon,  s.  v, 

4.  JoHAKK  NiKOLAUs,  eon  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom 
St  Kostock,  Jan.  6, 1651,  studied  at  his  native  place  and 
Kctnigsberg,  travelled  through  Gcnnany,  Holland,  and 
Denmark,  and  after  his  return,  in  1676,  he  was  made 
deacon  of  St.  Nicolai,  afterwards  pastor  and  superiutend- 
ent,  and  finally  professor  of  theok^y.  He  died  Aug. 
9, 1715.  His  writings,  which  are  ver>'  numerous,  touch 
upon  almost  even' department  of  theology,  and  are  enu- 
merated by  Jocher  in  \tw  AUgem.GeUkrleit-l.e3nhom,K,T. 
See,  also,  Diestel,  Gfaehiehfe  dn  A  IteH  TeitanunU  in  der 
ckrutL  Kirche  (Jena,  1869),  p.  872.    (R  P.) 

Qnitastll  is,  according  to  Mexican  raytholt^, 
the  serpent  woman  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  age  of  the  world,  populated  the  earth  by  the 
successive  birth  of  a  number  of  twins^  The  lat- 
ter are  representee]  on  monumenia  holding  in  thMr 
bands  tbe  shells  of  the  eggs  from  which  they  have 
crept. 

Quitman,  Prepkricr  Hk<4ry,  D.D.,  ui  eminent 
American  divine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  bora  in 
1760,  and  after  studying  theology  at,liome  snd  abroad 
became  pastor  at  UhinfbpkedBS^  WvOO^Cud 
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gmtly  diatingobhed  himself  in  the  pal|Mt  and  the 
presB.  He  died  in  1882,  Among  hit  noteworthy  pub- 
liutioiu  are  i  Treaiue  on  Magic  (1810): — Evtmgelical 
Cattxhim  (1814) :  —  Hymnrbook  of  the  Synod  of  A'ew 
York  (1817).  See  Ewmgd.  Rtv.  OcU  1858,  p.  186; 
Spngue,  <1  nnu&  q/* (A«  American  Pulpit,  ix,  116  aq. 

QuiveT  ia  the  nndering  in  the  A.  V.  of  two  very 
dUferul  Hebiew  words.  The  Enj^h  word  **  quired 
ia  a  variation  of  "cover"  (ftoin  the  French  covrrtV), 
and  therefore  answeia  to  the  aecood  of  the  two  Hebrew 
worda.   See  Arxor. 

1.  ^bl^,  telL  Tbb  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xxvii,  8—"  take 
thy  WC^XKia  (literally  "  tby  things'^  thy  quivfr  and  thy 
bow."  It  is  derived  (by  Gese- 
niuB,  Tketattr.  p,  1504,  and  Kurst, 
ffintdtedrttrb.  ii,  526)  from  a  root 
which  has  the  ftnoe  of  kaMffii^ 
The  passage  itself  aflbcds  no  due 
tn  its  meaning.  It  may  there- 
fore signify  either  a  quiver  or  a 
suspended  weapon— for  instance, 
such  a  sword  as  in  our  own  lan- 
guage was  formerly  called  a 
"  hanger."  Between  these  two 
siguitications  the  interpreters  are 
divided.  The  SepL,  Vulg;,  and 
TargunPsendo^oo.  adhere  to  tba 
former;  Onkeloe,  the  Peshito  and 
Arabic  veruons,  to  the  latter. 

2.  n^^^,athp6h.    The  root 
of  this  word  is  uncertain  (Geseni- 
ua,  Theiaur.  p.  161).    From  two 
of  its  occurrences,  its  force  would 
i^.-  ...^  »eem  to  be  that  of  containing  or 
^^'aiSSTTe?""  (P-.  cxxvii,  5;  lu. 

xlix,  S).  It  IS  connected  with 
arrows  only  in  Lam.  iii,  IS.  Its  other  occurrences  are 
Jobxxxix,28;  Isa.xxii,6;  andJer.v,16,  In  each  of 
these  the  Sept,  translates  it  by  "quiver"  (^ptrp(i),with 
two  exceptions,  Job  xxxix,  28,  and  Paa.  cxxvii,  5,  in 
the  former  of  which  they  render  it  by  "  bow,"  in  the 
latter  by  Jndv^ia. 

The  quiver  is  a  case  or  box  for  arrows,  which  was 
■lung  over  the  ahotUder  in  sncb  a  position  that  a  soldier 
could  with  ease  draw  out  the  arrows  when  he  wanted 
them  (Iia.  xlix,  2 ;  Jer.  v,  16).  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Bible  to  indicate  either  its  fomi  or  material,  or  in  what 
majr  It  was  carried.   The  quivers  of  the  Assyiiana  are 


AsByrlan  Warrior  with  QnlTer. 


Assyrian  Cborlot  with  ({nlver. 

rarely  shown  in  the  scolpturea.  "Whm  they  do  ap^sK 
they  are  some  times  richly  decorated  with  groapa<fir 


Ancleui  E^ptlan  Arcber  aud  Qotver. 

urea  and  fanciful  designs.   They  were  worn  at  the 
with  the  top  between  the  ahouMen  ot  the  wcam.« 
bung  at  the  ride  of  the  chariot.   The  Egyptian  ww 
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rion,  on  the  other  hand,  wore  them  dnng  neiriy  hori- 
fMiial,  drawing  out  the  airows  from  beneath  the  arm 
(WUkiiiMn,  AncEgjfpt.  abridgro.  i,  854).  The  qui\-er 
waa  about  four  incbee  in  dUineter,  supported  by  a  belt 
IMMiDg  over  the  shoulder  and  acrow  the  breaat  to  the 
opposite  udfc  When  uot  in  actual  use,  it  was  shifted 
behind,  or  bung  at  the  aide  of  the  ebartot,4ika  that  of 
tiw  AMjrriaiuu  See  Ciiabiot.  Among  the  aiidant 
Greeks,  the  quiver  was  principally  made  of  bide  or 
leather,  and  was  adorned  with  gold,  p^ting,  and 
braiding.  It  had  a  lid  (rw/ra),  and  was  suspended  from 
J  the  right  shoulder  by  a  beltpasnngoverthe  breast  and 
behind  the  back.  Its  most  common  position  was  on  the 
left  hip,  and  is  so  seen  in  the  annexed  figures,  the  right> 
f  hand  oue  representing  an  Amazon,  and  the  lelt-hand  an 
Asiatic  aicher. 

"Qaiver"  is  als»  need  flgnratively  tm  Amms,  and 
nnra  for  AUdrm  (Fu.  exsvii,  ft).   See  Abcubh. 

Qnobdas  is  the  magic  drum  used  by  phyncians 
and  sorceretB  wnong  the  Laplanders  to  chase  the  evil 
s{Mriu  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
eases. It  is  covered  with  figures  of  animals  and  mys- 
terious characters,  and  embellished  with  divers  oma- 
menlal  appendages. 

Quod  pennittat  is,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a 
writ  granted  to  the  suoeeawr  of  a  minister  for  the  tecov- 
eiy  of  pasture  by  the  statute  of  Edward  I,  &  24. 

Quoin,  the  outer  angle  of  a  walL 

Qnotatloiu,  Bibucal.  The  verbal  ciutions  eon- 
tained  in  Scripture  are  of  three  dassea:  (a)  Tfaoae  which 
the  later  writers  of  the  Oht  Test  make  from  the  earlier, 
(fr)  The  quotations  made  by  Paul  from  heathen  aothora 
—viz.  Acts  xvii,  28  from  Aratits,  Pkanotn.  5,  or  Cle> 
anthes,  /Ignm,  atl  Joe.  &;  1  Cor.  xv,  83  from  Menan- 
der's  Thaii ;  and  Tit.  i,  12  from  Callimachus,  f/ymn.  ad 
Jov.  S,  according  to  Theodoret,  or  Epimenides  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  Chrysoslom,  Eiuphanius,  and  others.  To 
these  may  be  adiled  <tal.  r,  28,  where  the  wonis  koM 
tAv  TtHOVTtitv  ol'K  itTi  vi'iftoc  »T«  identical  with  the 
words  of  Aristotle,  Poi,  iii,  8  ((Jill,  Notet  atid  Queria, 
V,  175).  Perhaps  also  Acts  xiv,  17  and  James  i,  17, 
from  their  rhrtbmical  form,  may  be  quotations,  (c) 
Those  which  'the  New  Test  contains  from  the  Old 
Teat.  The  first  and  third  of  these  chseea  are  (he 
moat  imporUMt,  and  the  ouly  ones  demanding  special 
nutioe  her&  The  fuUnwing  treatment  as  to  both  is 
oompiled  from  the  variiuia  autboritiea  on  Bibtieal  in- 
troduction and  inierpretaiiuii,  with  additions  from 
other  sources. 

I.  Parallel  Ptiuafffi  of  lAe  Old-TtitameiU  Script- 
ureM, — The  principal  of  these  are  tbe  following:  Many 
sections  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  seem  to  be  quoted 
from  the  cariier  Scriptures.  The  historicsl  chspters  of 
Ibe  book  of  Isaiah  (xxxri-xxxix)  are  repeated  in  2 
Kings  xviii-xx.  The  last  chapter  of  Jeremiah  reap- 
l>ears  if  2  Kings  xxiv,  xxv.  Of  I*Ba.  xviii  we  have  two 
copies,  one  in  2  Sam.  xxiL  Cvm]jare  also  Uen.  xlvi 
with  Numb,  xxvi,  and  Ezra  ii  with  Neh.  vii.  Other 
instances  are  cited :  Hah.  ii,  14  from  Isa.  xi,  9;  Jon.  ii, 
3  from  Pm.  xlii,  8;  ii,  6  from  Psa.  Ixix,  2;  Obad.  i,  8 
from  Jer.  xlix ;  and  several  passages  in  the  later  Psalms, 
which  are  found  also  in  the  earlier.  The  reader  will  find 
a  list  of  the  variations  discovered  1^  a  comparison  of 
most  of  the  foregoing  passages  in  the  notes  to  Cappelli, 
Cni.  Sac  (i,  30-44  [ed.  1775]).  See  also  Kennicott, 
SibUa  /lebraica  (ii,  727,  etc.),  and  State  of  Printed  He- 
brew Text  (pL  i). 

The  question  to  be  detomined  is,  Are  we  to  n^ard 
each  of  the  textual  variationa  thus  brought  to  light  ss 
a  blunder  to  be  corrected  in  one  or  other  of  the  FHiiallel 
Scriptures,  or  as  a  deviation  (intentional  or  otherwise) 
OD  the  part  of  the  later  writer  from  the  lanf^uace  of  the 
earlier?  In  considering  this  question  a  dL<tinction  roust 
be  maile  l>etwcen  two  classes  of  parallel  passages — the 
one  class  conwsting  of  those  in  which  the  same  story  is 
told,  or  tbe  same  aeutimenU  exptesaed,  by  two  diffeieat 


writers,  and  the  later  writer  availa  himaelf  of  tbe  lao> 
gnage  of  the  earlier,  though  it  may  be  without  any  very 
exact  or  servile  adherence  in  every  word  and  dense; 
the  other  consisting  of  those  in  which  a  public  or  other 
document  is  inserted  in  two  separate  records.  It  would 
seem  that  such  variations  as  arc  met  with  in  passages 
of  the  former  description  are  more  likely  to  be  designed 
and  original,  bring  probably  traceable  to  the  free  use 
which  tbe  later  writer  made  of  the  materials  fhmtshed 
by  the  eariier;  and  that  variations  met  with  in  passages 
of  the  latter  description  are  mora  likely  to  be  blunders 
arinng  from  the  negligence  of  transcribers  and  similar 
causes.  But  thu  anticipadon  is  only  partially  realized, 
inasmuch  as  errors  of  transcription  are  found  in  the  tar- 
ma  dan  of  pass^es,  and  alteiaiioas  obvioosly  designed 
ate  found  in  tbe  latter.  Let  us  iUnstmte  thb  fooi 
examples,  two  of  each  clase. 

1.  The  very  remarkable  prophecy  contained  in  Isa. 
ii,  1-4  is  found  also  in  Mic  tv,  1-8.  The  variations  are 
few  and  of  no  great  importance.  But,  such  as  they  are, 
there  is  no  reason  to  auppose  that  the  text  of  either  of 
these  passages  ever  differed  from  what  it  is  now.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  in  the  present  inquiry  whether  Uicah 
borrowed  from  Isaiah  or  Isaiah  from  Hicab,  or  both 
from  an  older  prophet.  There  is  no  evidence  whatem 
that  the  later  writer  made  it  a  matter  of  omiscience  to 
reproduce  in  every  minute  particular  the  language  of 
bis  predecessor.  His  heart  was  too  full  of  the  great 
thought  embodied  in  the  language  to  permit  him  to  be 
minutely  attentive  to  every  fold  of  the  dress  in  which  it 
had  been  preaented.  Foasibly,  also,  tbe  quotation  was 
made  from  memory ;  and,  if  so,  the  wonder  is  not  that 
any  varieties  of  expression  are  found  in  it,  but  that  tbey 
are  so  few  and  so  trivial.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  tber^ 
fore,  it  would  be  quite  unwarrantable  to  correct  tbe  one 
passage  from  the  other.  The  text  in  both  passages  ia 
accurate  and  genuine,  and  any  attempted  emeiidalions 
with  tbe  view  of  bringing  the  two  paasagea  into  rigid 
harmony  would  oertainly  be  alterations  for  the  worse, 
not  for  the  better. 

2,  The  prophecy  of  Nathan  in  2  Sam.  vii  occuincs 
a  very  conspicuous  position  in  the  Old  Test,  and,  as  we 
might  expect,  the  whole  narrative  is  repeated  in  I  Chron. 
(xvii),  not,  however,  without  a  verj'  considerable  nutn- 
ber  of  alterations.  In  this  case,  also,  it  is  quite  evident 
that)  most  of  the  alterationa  are  to  be  traced  to  the  au- 
thor of  Chronicles,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  variooa 
readings.  Aa  is  uanal,  the  later  writer  makes  a  fine  nae 
of  the  eariier  narrative,  adapting  it  and  the  language  in 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  drcumslances  of  hia  own 
time.  Thus  he  writes  1^  for  "^in,  prefers  D'*r1^M  to 
nih;<  or  -"i-iK,  sometimes  substitutes  r  ^S^Q  for  H^^Q?, 
kiiufdom,  and  alters  or  omits  words  or  clauses  which  ap- 
pear to  him  obscure  or  unessentisL  The  most  remark- 
able omission  ia  in  ver.  18  as  compared  with  ver.  14  of 
the  narrative  in  SamueL  Compare  also  ver.  17  with 
ver.  19  of  SamueL  Still,  though  it  is  evident  that 
most  of  the  variations  between  the  two  narratives  are 
tu  be  traced  to  the  design  of  the  later  author,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  aa  errora  of  transcriptioo,  we  do 
not  think  that  all  of  ihem  can  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way.  Two  instances  may  be  given,  in  the  one  of  which 
the  text  in  Chronides  may  fittingly  be  corrected  by  that 
in  Samuel;  in  the  other  the  text  in  Samuel  may  be  cor- 
rected  by  that  in  Chroniclesi  (1.)  In  1  Chron.  xvii,  18, 
19  we  read,  "What  can  David  speak  more  to  thee ybr 

the  honor  of  %  tervant,  T]inr-rX  t'-.^zh  For 

thy  tervatu'i  sake,  and  according  to  thine  own  heart 
hast  thou  done  all  this  greatness."  Not  to  mention  tfae 
difficulty  in  the  oonstrnction  of  the  Helwew  in  ver.  18, 
it  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  tbe  whole  pamsge  is  quite 
out  of  harmony  with  tbe  context  AcconlinKly,  on  turn- 
ing to  the  corresponding  verses  in  Samuel,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  the  sentiment  expressed  very  difierent 
indeed,  the  words  being  "And  what  can  David  say  mora 
mito  thee  ...  for  thy  «» 
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tbilM  own  heart,"  etc  (nr.  20,  21).  It  u  not  improb-  | 
■Ue  that  what  we  cannot  but  n^id  at  the  arroneoua 
leadings  in  Chronicles  are  to  be  tnoed  to  the  rinilarity 
between  ^ST^  and  n3S^  in  the  former  of  the  two  rcnes, 
and  "^^31  and  yni  in  the  latter.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  the  Septuag^nt  tranilation  of  Chrooides  the  ob- 
jectionable words  are  omitted.  (2.)  The  other  instance 
ia  in  2  Sam.  vti,  2S,  compared  with  1  Chron.  xvii,  21. 
In  the  former  we  read,  according  to  the  authorized 
translation,  What  one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy 
people,  even  like  Israel,  whom  God  went  to  redeem  for 
a  people  to  himself,  and  to  make  him  a  name,  and  to  do 
for  you  great  things  and  terrible,  /or  Aff  Umd,  b^vn 
A^pe(>pfe  C^SOQ.from  before),  which  thou  redeemedst  to 
thee  from  Egypt,  [from]  the  nations  and  their  gods?" 
Tbe  text  of  this  verse  is  obviously  very  confused ;  and 
in  order  to  extract  from  it  some  tolerable  soise,  our 
translaton  have  rendered  ^3^0  as  if  it  were  "^SSb  and 
have  inserted  from,  withcmt  any  authority,  towards  the 
doee.  Now,  without  venturing  to  affiiro  that  the  text 
in  Chronicles  is  to  be  received  as  in  ever}'  particular  the 
true  and  genaine  one,  we  have  no  hentation  in  borrow- 
ing from  it  what  we  believe  to  be  an  important  emen- 
dation of  the  text  in  Samuel — viz.  the  substitution  of 
0*^2^,  to  drive  out,  for  ^X'lXb  (the  words  are  ver\'  sim- 
ilar),ybr  (Ay  land.  This  will  allow  us  to  give  "^S^^  its 
proper  force,  and  render  unnecessary  the  insertion  ofrhe 
unauthorized  yrom;  the  meaning  of  the  latter  half  of  ' 
the  verse  when  thus  corrected  lieing  as  fidluws:  **To 
drive  out  from  before  thy  people,  wbm  than  redeemedst 
to  thee  from  Egypt,  nations  and  their  goda." 

8.  The  two  remaining  examples  are  of  a  different 
deaoription,  consisting  not  of  historical  or  propheiical 
passages  freely  made  use  of  by  a  later  writer,  but  of 
documents  of  which  we  have,  so  to  speak,  two  cdiiioiis. 
The  first  is  David's  noUe  song  oftbanksgiving,  of  which 
two  copies  have  come  down  to  us — tbe  one  incorporated 
with  the  histoiy  in  2  Sam.  xxil,  the  other  with  the 
psalm-book  as  Psa.  xviii.  Mow,  on  oomparing  these 
two  copies  of  the  same  song,  we  find  aearoely  a  single 
line  of  the  one  exactly  id«itical  with  the  corresponding 
line  of  the  other;  some  of  the  rariatimis  being  of  ex- 
tremely little  importance,  oth en  ofgreater  moment.  The 
question  here  again  arises :  How  are  these  variations  to 
be  accounted  for?  He*  comes  it  that  two  copies  of 
the  same  song,  handed  down  to  us  in  the  same  volume, 
abould,  though  identical  in  tbe  general  sentimenia  ex- 
preaied,  in  tbe  train  of  thought,  and  in  the  order  of  the 
%-erses,  present  so  many  minute  dilEmnoca  in  the  details 
of  the  composition?  On  first  thought,  we  are  disposed 
to  conclude,  somewhat  rashly,  that  all  tbe  variations 
muu  be  regarded  as  errors  of  transcription,  and  that  in 
(hto  ease  there  is  no  room  for  the  hypotb^a  of  design 
on  the  part  of  the  author  or  editor,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
here  the  case  not  of  an  independent  author  adapting  to 
bis  own  purpose  the  materials  fumished  by  previous 
writers,  but  of  a  collector  giving  insertion  to  a  document 
which,  one  would  suppose,  it  is  his  duty  to  present  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  original  authctr. 
On  comparing,  however,  the  psalm  with  the  htUorr,  it 
is  evident  that  all  the  variations  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way.  For  example,  tbe  very  first  wwds  of 
the  psalm,  **  I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength,"  do 
not  appear  in  the  other  copy ;  and  of  this  the  only  ad- 
misnble  explanation  plainly  la  that  the  words  in  ques- 
tion constitute  an  authorized  addition  to  the  song  in  its 
original  form,  the  addition  being  made  probably  for  tbe 
purpose  of  adapting  it  more  perfectly  to  liturgical  use. 
If  this  explanation  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  of  this 
Bong  there  have  been  tiannnitted  to  ns  two  authorized 
editions — tbe  one,  which  is  inserted  in  the  history,  pre- 
senting the  song  in  its  original  form ;  the  other  prraent- 
ing  it  in  tbe  slightly  altered  form  which  was  given  to  it 
when  incMporated  with  the  authorized  hymn-lxink  nf 
tbe  Hebrew  nation.   In  thia  way  a  eoosiderable  num- 


ber of  the  TaiialioDB  nMy  be  •eoomted  for,  but  not,  hf 
any  means,  all  of  them ;  for,  with  regard  to  many  of 
them,  it  is  imponible  to  discover  any  useful  pnrpos 
which  could  be  served  by  their  intndnolion ;  and  srv- 
cral  of  them  are  Just  the  sort  of  alterations  which  Boat 
usually  arise  from  tbe  mutake  of  transcrUiers — as,  for 
example,  the  intnchange  of  letters  of  similar  farm,  the 
transposition  of  letters,  etc  (thus  for  K^^,  amd  Ac  rm 
seen,  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  11,  we  find  in  Pna.  xviii,  II  [19J 
Kl^l,  and  he  dtdjty;  and  for  Tian^l  in  2  Sam.  xxii, 
46  we  find  lim-'i  in  Psa.  xviii,  46  [45]).  Tbe  text  ia 
Samuel  is  the  more  antique  in  form — as,  for  example,  is 
the  more  sparing  insertion  of  vowel  lettem;  but  that  ef 
tbe  Psalm  appears  to  have  been  more  caiefuUy  pn- 
served.  Thus,  there  is  little  doubt  that  for  "0X1.  in  I 
Sam.  xxii,  26,  we  ought  to  read  131,  as  in  tbe  Paaln; 
and  in  ver.  88,  rctl  of  Samuel  ought  to  be  read  nnxi 
or  nnX  "^2,  as  in  the  Psalm ;  and  in  the  seoood  daase 
also  tbe  reading  in  the  halm  ia  much  to  be  pfHered. 
So  In  vers.  3S,  44, 47, 49.  On  the  other  hand,  in  vera,  a, 
4S,  tbe  reading  in  Samuel  may  be  preferred  to  that  of 
tbe  Psalm. 

4.  Otir  last  example  is  tbe  Decalogue,  of  which  w* 
have  two  editions,  in  Exod.  xx  and  Deul.  v,  between 
which  there  are  not  a  few  differences,  some  ofooosidei* 
able  importance.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  my 
of  these  differences  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  tbe 
copyist;  certainly  the  more  important  of  then  nat 
be  traced  to  the  author.  They  are  inriiiapal(y  to  ha 
found  in  the  fourth  and  tenth  commaitdnwnts:  ia  the 
latter,  the  two  first  clauses  are  transposed  in  DeutMsn- 
omy,  and  a  slight  addition  and  alteration  matle;  and  ia 
the  former,  the  remember  of  Exodus  is  exchangnl  fct 
obterve  in  Deutenmomy;  Ihg  cattU  is  expanded  ima 
thiM  ox  and  time  <u»  emdaUtkgeMk;  moA  the  *'nB- 
son  annexed"  in  Exodus — "  For  in  six  dajn^"  et&— is 
entirely  omitted  in  DeuteroiKMny,  and  another  state- 
ment substituted  for  it--"That  thy  man-servant  and 
maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou ;  and  tHnmW 
that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  tbe  land  of  Egvpt."  etc 
Tlie  other  alterations  are  of  less  iaport«ice.  In  earii 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cummandoMnts,  tbe  daaae  '•M 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee"  ia  inaetted  ia 
Deuteronomy,  the  pffomiae  in  the  latter  bduig  also  e^ 
panded  by  the  addition  of  the  daose  "  that  it  wa^  be 
wdl  with  thee;"  and  in  the  ninth,  K11^  TS  (/ate 
mm)  ia  anbaUtutcd  fur  17.  kow,'tbac  is  ast 
one  nf  these  variations  which  can  be  certainly  traced 
to  the  oversight  of  a  transcriber.  It  i^  indeed,  oa  tint 
thought,  surpriung  that  way  writer,  however  eonacioai 
of  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  should  hare  ^-eat- 
ared  to  depart,  even  in  tbe  minutest  particular,  from  tbe 
^iiiiiMMi  rerfto  of  a  doeoment  which  had  been  stanqid 
in  so  special  a  manner  with  the  im(wesa  of  Heavm.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  meet  remarkable  examine  of  that  eon- 
plete  mastery  of  the  caaential  over  the  aoctdentaLcif  Ike 
spirit  over  the  letter,  which  dintinguiahes  the  entinr  irr- 
elation  at  once  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Nev. 
But  to  explain  this  phenomenon  does  not  fall  wtildi 
our  present  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  Ibst 
most  of  the  variations  are  evidently  to  be  traced  h>  ibt 
first  oonpontlon  of  the  book  of  DenteroDomy,  and  tlw 
none  of  them  can  with  any  degree  of  cert^iry  be  ptacel 
in  the  category  of  various  readinga.    See  I^calosck 

From  the  four  examples  of  paralld  passages  whicli 
have  been  under  review,  tbe  following  oonclnsioBs  hsfc 
been  elicited :  (».)  Thst  most  tsi  the  variations  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  author  or  editor,  and  not  to  the  copyiit: 
andfia  all  such  cases, both  foms  uf  the  paweap  maFt  be 
preserved  as  belonRing  equally  to  the  sacred  text,  (i) 
That,  nntwithsunding,  a  considerable  number  nf  varia- 
tions stilt  remain  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  tbis 
way.  but  probably  arnae  through  oversight  in  iniMcTi|^ 
tinii.  In  such  cases  it  is  alk>wable  to  correci  the  nmte 
faulty  text  by  the  more  aeenrate;  bu,  in  the  absence 
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of  any  external  tcatimony  to  the  iccomcy  of  tk«  reid* 
.  ing  which  we  pnftr,  such  comeHons  omit  be  intio- 
4need  with  ceutido,  end  night,  perhiqM,  with  greyer 
propriety  be  traced  in  the  niar^ii  (u  was  the  practice 
with  the  ancient  Jewish  critics)  than  iiioorporated  with 
tbe  text.  The  variations  of  this  class  would  have  ap- 
pear«d  still  more  numerous  had  we  selected  our  exam- 
ple* of  parallel  passages  from  those  which  are  occupied 
with  lists  of  tuunsorniunben.  Sea  Kcnnicott, /)twe>'< 
latiam  an  tke  State  o/th«  PrmM  ffebrew  Tact,  pL  i. 

II.  QMOiatioiu  Jrimt  the  Oid  Trttament  m  tie  Kem^ 
rheae  form  one  of  the  outward  bonds  of  connection  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  Utble.  They  are  manifold 
in  kind;  but  all  that  we  need  here  to  say  respecting 
them  may  be  summed  up  under  the  fallowing  beads: 

1.  SoHvca  wkmce  tke  Quoiationi  art  mo^— These 
«f«  two— the  Hebrew  original  and  the  Septuagint  trans- 
latton,  Oa  comparing  the  pamagear  in  order  to  appor* 
Hon  the  quotations  between  these  two  sources,  we  find 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  are  uken,  either  wholly 
or  cbiedy,  from  the  SepU,  while  a  \'ery  few  materially 
differ  from  both  the  SepL  and  the  Hebrew.  The  Utter 
were  probably  quoted  from  memory,  the  occasion  not 
requiring  pnoctiUous  accuracy  in  the  citation.  For  the 
BKMt  part,  the  deviations  from  the  text  of  the  Helmw 
or  the  Sepuare  not  material.  They  may  be  classed  as 
follows: 

(I.)  Changes  of  person,  number,  or  tense  in  particular 
woiUk  Thus,  in  Matt,  xxvi,  31,  we  read,  irarat,iii  rhv 
mtfuya,  xai  Sianofyria^oiTat  rd  -rpoflara  rijc  irot- 
/uniti  while  the  SepLgivea  it,  w<mt{o>'rv»'inHUcya,Ka( 
iumopwuA^fovrai,  k.  r.  \.  (Zech.  xiu,  7)  (tms  is  the 
reading  of  the  Alexandrine  Coilex ;  that  of  the  Vatican 
di0ers  conuderably :  Taralan  Todt  iroifiivas  Kai  Ik- 
vwaaart  rd  wpofiara);  John  xix, 86,  'Otrrovi'  ob  avv- 
Tpt^ifatTat  atiTov,  for  'Oarovv  oi  trvvrpi'^m  Air  ai>- 
rov,  Exod.  xii,  46;  1  Pet.  U,  24,  Ov  rrp  ftwXimrt  avrov 
ladqn,  for  [uHtkutwi  airrov  ia^fttv,  Isa.  liii,  6,  etc 
Coflop.  aLw  Matt  xi,  10  with  Mai.  iii,  1 ;  and  Jolm  xtx, 
S7  with  Zech.  xii,  4. 

^)  SubsUtntion  ^  ayooimnouB  words  or  pbraiea  for 
thoiw  used  in  the  Sept.  or  Hebrew:  eg.  John  »ii,  18, 
'O  rptiytm  ittr'  iftov  rAv  dprov,  iirfpfv  in'  ifii  r^v 
wripvav  alirov,  for'O  laiim'  ofirovg  fiov  i/uyaXwtv 
Jw'  ifu  rrtpviiritov,  PRa.  xl  (xii),  9.  Comp.  Heb.  viii, 
8  sq.    Matt,  xii,  20,  where  aDQQ  H^K^  (Isa. 

xUi,  3)  is  rendered  by  'ius  &v  iK/3d\y  tig  viKog  r^v 
Kpimy.  SomeLimes  the  words  thus  substituted  are  sy- 
nonymous with  those  for  which  they  are  used  only  hi§- 
toricaOja  as  when  Paul  (Gal  iv,  30)  colls  Isaac  u  t>iu£ 
rijc  iX«*^f  pac>  u>  *  passage  quoted  "from  Gen.  xxi,  10, 
where.  In  the  words  of  Abrahani,  he  is  mentioned  by 
name  as  h  vioc  /urn  Itfadx.  Occadonally,  also,  this 
kind  of  substitution  is  effected  by  the  use  of  a  word 
describing  a  spedes  for  one  designating  the  genus  to 
which  it  belongs ;  as  when  Pkul,  in  1  Cor.  tii,  20,  substi- 
tutes the  words  tUv  oo^Hv  for  the  more  general  ex- 
pression, riiv  iv^pvTTiitv,  used  in  the  passage  (Psa.  xix, 
II)  which  he  quotes;  or  as  in  Matt. xxii, 37,  where  iui- 
vaia  is  put  for  the  special  kind  of  strength  inteod- 
sd  being  that  of  the  mind. 

(8.)  Words  and  phrases  transposed :  e.  g.  Rom.  x,  20, 
Ecjptdifv  roic  ifti  fi^  Cijroijffi*',  Ift^v^c  iytvnfi^v  roif 
ifu  fii}  twtpunwny,  for  'B/t^oviic  lytyi/dn*'  ™C 
|i4  l-rtpmrAmv,  tvpi^if  roTc  J>4  ^nnvmv,  Isa. 
Ixr,  I,  etc  The  Codex  Alex,  ^ves  this  passage  ex- 
actly as  dted  by  PauL 

(4.)  Words  and  chinses  interpolated  nr  added :  e.  g. 
.bibn  vi,  81,  dprov  h  mv  oi>pavov  lluxtv  aiirotQ  fa- 
ynv,  where  the  words  Ik  tov  and  ^yiiv  are  an  ad- 
dition (oomp  Psa.  Ixxviii,  24);  I  Cor.  xt,  46,  'Rytitro 
V  vpwTo^  dv^fimwoc  'ASdu  «'{  ^/vx^v  ZAaav,  where 
the  words  xpuroc  and  'Aci/i  are  added  by  the  Bpo»> 
tie  (comp.  Gen.  H,  7),  These  sddittons  are  made  some- 
lirocs  fmm  parallel  paaaagee,  and  sumetimee  of  the  wriu 
ei^  own  device,  for  the  porpoae  of  rendering  the  mean- 


ing of  Uw  passage  clearer,  or  connecting  it  more  readily 
with  the  preceding  or  subsequent  context. 

(6.)  Words  omitted  and  passages  abridged  i  t.  g. 
Matt,  iv,  6,  Toic  AyyiXots  aiiTov  IvrtXtirai  rtp*  aoii, 
Kai  Iwi  x^P*^"  apovoi  <r(,/tqxorc  irpoaKo^ffC  wpuf  Xi- 
iov  TOV  iroia  aov,  for  roic  dyyiXoiQ  avrov  ivrtkitrat 
TTfpi  aov,  TOV  SiafvXa^i  ot  iv  iraaai^  roTf  oSoXc  aoii  • 
iwi  xtfpAv  apovai  at,  fiqworc  rpoOKv^W  ^P"C  Xi'doy 
T.  w.  Psa.  xc,  11,  IS,  CcHup.  also  Matt,  xxii,  24  with 
Deut.  xxr,6;  Kom.  ix,  27, 88  with  Isa. x, 82, 28;  Heb. 
iv,  4  with  Gen.  ii,  8,  tte. 

(6L)  Passagea  pataphrasUeally  rendered,  or  the  gen* 
eral  sense  only  given :  e.  g.  Rom.  ix,  26,  where  we  have 
a  paraphrastic  rendering  of  Hos.  ii,  23 ;  Rom.  x,  6  sq.,  a 
free  rendering  of  Deut.  xxx,  12  sq. ;  1  Cor.  i,  81,  where 
the  general  sense  of  Jer.  ix,  84  is  given;  oomp.  also  1 
Pet.  ii,  83  with  Isa.  lix,  9. 

(7.)  Several  passages  quoted  tc^ther,  so  as  to  form 
one  connected  sense :  e.  g.  in  2  Cor.  vi,  16-18  we  have  a 
passage  made  up  of  no  less  than  thrse  different  psa> 
sages — Lev.xxvi,!!;  Iaa.lii,ll;  Jer.xxxi,!.  Comp. 
also  Mark  i,  2, 8,  where  MoL  iii,  I  and  Iss.  xl,  3  are  com- 
bined ;  also  Rom.  xi,  8,  where  Isa.  xxix,  10  and  Deut. 
xxtx,  4  are  strangely  mixed  together. 

(8.)  Several  of  ttieae  species  of  deviationa  oomUned 
tocher:  e.  g.  Rom.  u,  S4,  ri  yip  ovopa  tov  Qtw  it' 
vp&e  pXaafrfptirat  Iv  roic  tdvtm,  for  St  v/ioc 
vavrbt  to  ovofta  ftov  fiXntt^fuirai  iv  roic  t^vtm. 
Here  we  have  the  substitution  of  roi>  Otov  for  pov,  and 
the  ominion  of  ItA  wavruc*  Corop.  also  Rom.  xi,  8 
with  1  Kings  xix,  14,  for  an  instance  of  the  combina- 
tiiHi  of  omission,  siibstitution,  and  traospodtion. 

(9.)  Passages  rather  indicated,  or  hinted  at,  than 
formally  quoted :  e,  g.  Eph.  v,  14,  'Eycipai  &  ko^Mmv, 
Kai  avmrra  Ik  tAv  vtKpHv,  Koi  imfavirtt  aot  i  Xpmic. 
The  difficulty  of  assigning  this  quotation  to  any  paa- 
sage  in  the  Old  Test,  has  been  fdt  by  all  interpreteia, 
ami  various  theories  have  been  proposed  for  the  sake  of 
removing  it.  The  most  probable,  however,  seems  that 
which  regards  these  words  as  formed  upon  Isa.  Ix,  l-A, 
and  the  passage  as  nthtt  hinted  at  than  quoted. 
Comp.  also  Heb.  xiii,  16  with  Hos.  xi  v,  2.  To  this  head 
msy  be  also  referred  John  vii,  88,  where  no  partknlar 
passage  is  quoted,  bat  such  passages  as  l8a.xliv,8;  Iv, 
1 ;  Ivtii,  1 1 ;  Zech.  xiv,  8 ;  xiii,  1,  are  alluded  to. 

In  the  quoUlions  of  all  kinds  from  the  Old  Tot  in 
the  New  we  find  a  continual  variation  from  the  letter 
of  the  older  Scriptures.  To  this  variarioa  four  cauaea 
may  be  specified  as  having  contributed: 

J-'irt.  All  (be  New- Test,  writers  quoted  from  the 
SepL — correcting  it,  indeed,  more  or  le8^by  the  Hebrew, 
especially  when  it  was  needful  for  their  purpose;  occa- 
sionally deserting  it  altogether;  still  sbiding  by  it  to  so 
large  an  extent  as  to  show  that  it  was  the  primary 
source  whence  thetr  quotations  were  drawn.  Their  use 
of  it  may  be  best  illostrated  by  the  corresponding  use 
of  our  liturgical  version  of  the  Peolmi — a  use  founded 
on  lovfl  08  well  as  on  habit,  but  which,  nevertheless,  we 
forego  when  it  becomes  important  that  we  should  (ul- 
low  the  more  accurate  rwidering.  Consequently,  when 
the  errors  involved  in  the  Sept.  version  do  not  interfere 
with  the  purpose  which  the  New-Test  writer  had  in 
view,  they  are  fluently  allowed  to  remain  in  his  qn»> 
tation  (see  Matt,  xv,  9  [a  record  of  our  Lord's  worda]; 
Luke  iv,  18;  Acts  xiii,41 ;  xv,  17;  Rom.xv,10;  9  Cor, 
iv,  13;  Heb.  viii,  9;  x,  6;  xi,  21),  The  current  of 
ai>ostolic  thought,  too,  is  frequently  dictated  by  words 
of  the  Sept,  which  differ  much  froiq  the  Hebrew  (see 
Rom.  ii,  24;  1  Cor.  xv,  66;  2  Cor.ix,7;  Heb.  xiii,  16). 
Or  even  an  absolute  interpolation  of  the  Sept.  is  quoted 
(Heb.  i,  6  ri>«ut.  xxxii,  48]).  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Hati.  xxi,  &;  1  Cor.  tii,  19,  the  Sept.  is  corrected  by  the 
Hcbrewt  so, too, in  Halt,  ix,  18;  Luke  xxii, 87, there  is 
an  eflbrt  to  prsMrve  an  expreariveneaa  of  the  Hebrew 
which  the  SepLhad  lost:  and  in  Matt. iv,  16, 16;  John 
xi^c,87 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  64,  the  Sept.  disappears  altogether. 
In  Rom.  ix,88  we  have  a  quotation  ftprnthe  Septicook* 
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Uoed  with  another  from  the  Hebrew.  In  Htrk  xii, 
80 ;  Lake  x,  27 ;  Rom.  xii,  19,  the  Sept.  ud  Hebrew  are 
■upentdded  the  one  upon  the  other.  In  the  EpUtle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  in  this  respect  stands  alone,  the 
,  Sept.  b  uiuformljr  fdlowed;  except  in  the  one  remark- 
able quotation  (Heb.  x,  80),  which,  occordinf;  neither 
«ith  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Sept.,  was  probably  derived 
from  the  last>nanied  passage  (Bom.  xU,  19),  wherewith 
it  exactly  coincides,  lite  quotation  in  1  Cor.  ii,  9 
BMma  fo  have  been  derived,  not  directly  from  the  OU 
Teat.,  but  rather  from  a  Christian  UUugy  or  other  docu- 
ment into  which  the  language  of  Isi.lxhr,4  had  been 
transferred. 

Secondly.  The  New-TesL  writers  must  have  frequent- 
ly quoted  from  nemor}'.  The  Old  Test,  had  been  deep- 
ly instilled  into  their  minds,  ready  for  service  whenever 
needed;  and  the  fulfilment  of  ita  predictions,  which  they 
witnessed,  made  its  utterances  liw  op  inlife  before  tiiem 
(comp.  John  ii,  17, 22).  It  was  of  the  v«y  easenoa  of 
anch  a  living  use  of  Old-Test.  Scripture  that  their  qito> 
tations  of  it  should  not  of  necessity  be  verbally  exact. 

ThitxUy.  Combined  with  this  there  was  an  alteration 
of  conscious  or  unconscious  design.  Sometimes  the  ob- 
ject of  this  was  to  obtain  increased  force ;  hence  the  , 
variation  from  the  original  in  the  form  of  the  divine 
oath  (Rom.  xiv,  11) ;  or  the  result  "  I  quake"  subeti- . 
tuted  for  the  cause  (Heb.  xu,  81)  i  or  the  inantion  of 
rhetorical  words  to  bring  out  the  empha^  (Heb.  xii, 
36) ;  or  the  change  of  person  to  show  that  what  men 
perpetrated  had  its  root  in  God's  dctenninate  counsel 
(HiUU  xxvi,  31).  Sometimes  an  Old-Test,  passage  is 
abridged,  and  in  the  abridgment  so  adjusted,  by  a  little 
alteration,  as  to  present  an  aspect  of  com|deieness  and 
yet  omit  what  is  foreign  to  the  immediate  purpose  (Acts 
i,  20 ;  1  Cor.  i,  81).  At  other  times  a  passage  is  en- 
larged by  the  incorporation  of  a  passage  from  another 
source.  Thus  in  Luke  iv,  18, 19,  although  the  contents 
are  professedly  those  read  by  our  Lord  fVom  Isa.  Ixi,  we 
have  the  words  "to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised," 
introduced  from  Isa.  Iviii,  6  (Sept.);  similarly  in  Kom. 
xi,  6,  Deul,  xxix,  4  is  combined  with  Isa.  xxix,  10,  In 
some  cases  still  greater  liberty  of  alteration  is  assumed. 
In  Rom.  X,  11  the  word  nSis  is  introduced  into  Isa. 
xxriti,  16,  to  ahow  that  that  is  attered  <rf  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile alike.  In  Rom.  xi,  26, 27,  the  "  to  Zion"  of  Isa.  lix, 
SO  (Sept.  %ttKtv  Siwi')  is  replaced  by  "out  of  Sion" 
(suggested  by  Isa.  ii,  8) ;  to  Zion  the  Redeemer  had  al- 
ready come ;  from  Zion,  the  Chiiatian  Church,  his  law 
was  to  go  forth;  or  even  from  the  literal  Jerusalem 
(comp,  Luke  xxiv,  47 ;  Bom.  xt,  19),  for  till  she  was  de- 
stroyed the  type  was  adll  in  a  measure  kept  up.  In 
Hatt.  viii,  17  the  words  of  tsa.  Uii,  4  are  adapted  to  the 
divine  removal  of  disease,  the  outward  token  and  wit- 
ness of  that  sin  which  Christ  was  eventually  to  remove 
by  his  death,  thereby  fulfilling  the  prophecy  more  com- 
pletely, Vor  other,  though  less  striking,  instances  of 
variation  see  I  Cor.  xiv,  21 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  Ifi.  In  sone 
places,  again,  the  actual  words  of  the  original  are  taken 
up,  but  empkyed  with  a  new  meaning ;  tfana  the  ipxP" 
fuvoc,  whk!h  in  Hah.  ii,  8  merely  quaUAed  the  vero,  ia 
ID  Heb.  x,87  made  the  subject  to  iL 

FouTihfy.  Still  more  remarkable  than  any  alteration 
in  the  quotation  itself  is  the  circumstance  that  in  Matt, 
xxvii,  9  Jeremiah  should  be  named  as  the  author  of  a 
prophecy  really  delivered  Zechariah  j  the  reason  be- 
ing, as  has  been  well  shown  by  Hengatenberg  in  his 
Chrittobfig,  that  the  prophecy  is  based  upon  that  in 
Jer.  xriii,  xix,  and  that  without  a  refor«K«  to  this 
original  source  the  moat  essential  features  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Zechariah's  prophecy  would  be  misunderstood. 
The  case  is,  indeed,  not  entirely  unique ;  for  in  the 
Greek  of  Mark  t,  2,  S,  where  Hal.  ui,  I  is  combined  with 
Isa.  xl,  3,  the  name  of  Isaiah  alone  is  mentioned ;  it  was 
on  his  prophecy  that  that  of  Halachi  partly  depended. 
On  the  other  hand,  inMatt,ii,SS;  JtAn  vi, 4S,  the  com- 
piehennve  mention  of  the  prophets  indicates  a  refer- 
mee  not  only  to  the  panagca  more  particularly  con- 


templated, Isa.  xi,  1 ;  liv,  18,  but  also  to  the  gcaenl 
tenor  of  what  had  bera  elsewhoe  prophetically  uttoed. . 
See  Nazakkhb.  On  John  vii,  38  it  mqr  suffice  hoe  to 
remark  that  perhaps  the  beat  sdiitioB  f>f  the  difficnhy 
is  to  regard  our  Lord  as  not  making  any  direct  quota- 
tion from  any  part  of  theOld  Test.,  but  aa  ooly  rcfcrriig 
in  metaphorical  language,  suited  to  the  atiain  of  Us 
previous  address  (oomp.  ver.  87),  to  a  fact  wfaidi  in 
plainer  style  is  unquestionably  announced  in  the  andoa 
profdiedes,  viz.  the  abundant  possession  of  dtvisa 
knowledge  by  thoee  who  should  live  nodcc  the  llcs- 
siah'a  rrign.  The  passage  James  tr,  S  is  beaet  widi  St- 
Acuity.  Not  only  is  there  doubt  as  to  wbat**ScriptBR' 
is  cited,  but  much  obscurity  hangs  over  th«  meaiH^  «if 
the  words  themselves  so  adduced.  We  cannot  eats 
into  the  details  of  the  investigatioru  Referring  fcr 
these  to  Hotlm'a  noU  on  the  passage  in  Ueyer's  dm- 
aMHMr,  pt  Ifi^  the  anbstanee  of  which  is  given  by  den 
Alford  in  his  notea,we  content  oureelvca  here  with  aa^ 
ing  that  some  intopreters  undentand  xvccyw  of  iW 
human  spirit,  and  translate, "  the  spirit  [temper,  fedaig 
of  mind]  which  dwells  in  ui  lusu  to  envy  [eoveloa}. 
ness] while  others  understand  it  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  the  Spirit  implanted  in  the  soul  by  God,  and  iraas- 
late,  either, "  The  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  us  lostr  [de- 
sires, inclines]  against  envy ;"  or, "  The  ^rit  which  ht 
[God]  hath  placed  in  us  jeahmsly  deaireth  [na  fo  Ub- 
adf  ]."  In  neither  case  can  the  statement  be  referred  ts 
any  ringle  passage  in  the  Old  Tnt. ;  but  if  the  last  ihh 
dering  be  adopted,  the  writer  may  be  suppoaed  to  refer 
generally  to  thoee  parts  of  the  Old  Tem.  in  which  G«d 
ia  represented  as  dwelling  in  his  people  (NumU  xxxr. 
84 ;  Eaek.  xxxvi,  27),  and  as  desiring  than  with  a  jeil- 
ooa  affection  (Deut.xxxii,  10  aq.).  lliis  ia  fiv  frm  sat- 
isfactory, bnt  it  seou  the  beat  aidntitni  that  has  bea 
offered, 

2.  Mode  in  wJUcA  QutOatioiufrom  tie  OU  Tat.  is  Urn 
New  Tel.  are  imtroductd. — For  this  purpose  certain  br- 
mule  are  employed,  of  which  the  following  ia  a  lix: 
Kodwc  Of  QvTv  yiypam-ai,  XJw^  yiypairrat,  'Km  y*- 
ypafifuvov,  'O  \6yo(  i  ytypofifiivoc,  Kard  ri  yryprnf 
luvov,  '^Api3i|,  Kodwc  f (joqrni,  Kard  rb  n'piffuvnv,  B 
ypafti  am  or  Xi^ci,  or  nroply  Mya  (aup.  ecoc  ^d. 
ffpoit4nn:)t  ntptijj;**  ii-  if  |pnf|p,  'O  vduoc  drya, 
Bpqn  Of  TtQt  BXtinrt  rit  upfifuvov,  Oiiiitrm  it*- 
jvvTi,  Kodwc  iXdAqfff,  Tort  tTXtfpwdij  if  ffx^ 
Iva  (fiirwc)  jrXqpwdp  (rcXfiw^p)  tA  pifiiv  ypafi^- 
Surenhusius  is  of  opinion,  and  lalMrs  to  prove,  that  1^ 
attending  to  the  force  of  these  different  foemubr  we 
may  ascertain  with  what  intent  the  words  tbey  re^w- 
dvely  introduce  arj  quoted,  as  each  formula,  he  assert^ 
invtdvca  a  different  meaning  {Pnrf.  m  CataQ.).  A 
fatal  objection,  however,  to  this  opinion  is  that  we  fed 
the  very  tame  qvotatums,  expressed  in  the  same  w«di 
and  brought  to  prove  the  very  same  points,  tnirodnced 
by  differmt  formula:  in  different  Goapels  (Home,  Ji^nA, 
■i,  889).  At  (ho  same  time,  there  are  obviouJy  hi* 
claaaes  of  these  formulK,  the  difference  between  wUA 
ia  distinctly  marked  by  the  circnnistance  that,  wh3e 
aome  of  them  merely  express  the  fact  that  what  foOm 
is  a  quotation,  others  of  them  intimate  the  existtmn  «f 
a  material  relation  between  the  passage  qnoted  and  lb« 
subject  of  which  the  writer  quoting  it  is  treating.  Thos, 
when  it  is  simply  said,  "The  Scripture  sailh,"  nottdm 
more  is  nteeuarify  implied  than  that  what  foUovi  it 
taken  from  the  CM  Test;  but  when  it  ia  aaid,-Th(B 
was  the  Scripture  fnlfilkd  which  nitb,"  or  "  Thu  was 
done  that  the  Scriptnrea  might  be  fulfiUed,"  we  immnfi- 
ately  perceive  that  the  writer  would  inrimate  a  lol 
connection  of  some  sort  betvreeniihe  event  he  is  record* 
ing  and  the  statement  with  which  he  com f« res  h  ia 
the  passage  qnoted.  We  may  therefore  ao  for  adept 
the  hypothena  of  Surenhusius  as  to  admit  a  diAiaetiBB 
between  these  two  dasew,  and  expect  to  find  in  the  pas- 
sages introduced  by  the  latter  of  them  something  mart 
than  a  mere  verbal  quoUlton.  See  Fuun. 
I    Besides  the  qnotaiioiis  in^^i^^^|t^M  fofBuk^ 
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tb«re  are  «  conudenible  number  scattered  through  the 
wntiogs  of  the  apostlea  which  are  ioKited  in  the  train 
of  tbeir  own  remarks  without  aay  annonncement  what- 
ever of  their  being  cited  from  others.  To  the  curaory 
reader  the  passages  thoa  quoted  appear  to  form  a  part 
of  tbe  apoule's  own  words,  and  it  is  only  by  intimate 
■cquainlajice  with  the  Old-Test  Scriptures,  and  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  these  with  those  of  the  Mew  Test,, 
that  the  fact  of  their  being  qootationa  can  he  detected. 
In  the  common  version  every  trace  of  qnotation  is  in 
many  of  these  passages  lost,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  writer  has  closely  followed  the  Sept,  while  our  ver- 
*i»n  of  tbe  Old  Test-'ia  made  Arom  the  Hebrew.  Thus, 
fur  instance,  in  2  Cor.  viii,  SI,  Paul  aaya,  wpovoo^wm 
mAd  oi  ftwov  lvi!nrtov  Kvpiov,  aXXd  jcai  tvwmov 
(f  i'3'pctf)rwv,  which,  with  a  change  in  the  mood  of  the 
Tcrfo,  is  a  verbatim  citation  of  tbe  SepL  veruon  of  Prov. 
iii,  4.  Hardly  any  trace  of  this,  however,  appears  in 
the  common  vernon,  where  the  one  passage  reads, 
"  Proriinng  for  hooeat  things  not  only  in  the  eight  of 
the  Lord,  but  also  In  tbe  algbt  of  men ;"  and  the  other, 
**  So  shall  thou  find  favor  and  good  understanding  in 
tbe  sight  of  God  and  man."  So,  also,  in  1  Pet.  ir,  IS, 
tbe  apostle  quotes  word  for  word  from  the  Sept.  ver- 
•tou  of  Pror.  xi,  31  the  clause  tl  6  itKcuot  /u!Xi£ 
rau  it  An^iK  dfuipruXd^  wov  favtirai ;  a  quo- 
tation which  we  should  in  vain  endeavor  to  trace  in 
tbe  common  veraJon  of  the  Proverbs,  when  the  pas- 
aa^  in  question  is  rendered,  "  BehoM,  tlw  righteous 
shall  be  recompensed  in  the  earth;  much  more  the 
wicked  and  the  sinner."  Such  quotations  evidently 
show  how  mneh  the  minds  of  the  New-Test,  writers 
were  imbued  with  the  sentimenta  and  expressions  of 
the  Old  Teat,  as  exhildted  in  the  Alexandrloe  ret- 

ft.  Pmrpom/oridtiehthmQKPbttioiuanmtro«keid, 
— These,  aa  appeal*  from  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
i^i^are  aa  foUows : 

(1.)  Far  /Ae  expkmation  or  proof  of  lome  Jodrmal 
pontion.  Thus  Paul,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  and 
confirming  his  doctrine  of  tbe  efficacy  of  faith,  quotes 
repeatedly  from  Hab.  ii,  4  t)ie  sentence  "  Ttie  just  shall 
live  by'  bith."  So,  alan,  in  order  to  prove  ^at  meie 
natural  descent  from  Almhan  did  not  of  itself  entitle 
any  one  to  the  divine  favor,  the  same  apostle  quotes 
the  terms  of  Crod's  promise  to  Abraham,  in  which  he 
expressly  declares  that  in  Isaac  alone,  of  all  Abraham's 
family,  was  the  aeed  of  Abraham — L  e.  the  spiritual  Is- 
rael—to  be  called  or  chosen.  Comp,  also  Bmn.  iv,  7, 8 ; 
ix,  1%  18, 16, 17, »,  21 ;  xU,  19,  SO ;  xiv,  10, 11,  etc.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  passages  thus  adduced  are  al- 
most always  found  in  writings  addressed  to  Jews,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  containing  artptmtnta  e 
etmeruia.  They  are  always  applied,  if  not  in  the  words, 
at  least  in  the  aenae,  of  the  or{(^nal  ftom  which  they  are 
taken. 

(2.)  For  the  purpose  ofpotnimg  oui  the  applicatioH  of 
the  pottage  yunSed  to  tom»  ttatement  or  deteriptiim  in  ikt 
eoHUxt  nto  nMek  U  it  nOnAued.  From  tlie  circnro- 
staone  that  several  of  the  possagea  thus  adduced  are,  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  New  Test.,  as  well  aa  in  that  nf 
the  BabbiDtMl  writings,  said  to  be  "  fulfilled,"  it  has 
been  hastily  inferred  by  some  that  they  are  all  to  be  re- 
garded as  designed  prophecies  of  the  events  to  which 
they  are  ap[died.  For  this  opinion,  however,  no  ade- 
quate sapptvt  Kema  to  be  aflbided  by  the  phrase  in 
qtMstfon.  Tbe  general  idea  attached  to  the  verb  wXif 
pott  is  that  of  filUng  up  to  its  full  capacity  anything  of 
which  it  M  predicated.  Thus  the  Jews  are  said  by 
Christ  to  have  filled  up  the  measure  (rXijpwffart  to 
furpov)  of  their  fathers  (Matt,  xxiii,  82).  The  phrase 
in  question  consequently  is  sufceptiUe  of  ai^ilication  to 
whatever  is  thought  of  as  supplying  the  complement  of 
any  ^ven  capacity,  and  that  whether  it  is  need  in  a  lit- 
eral or  troptod  sense.  Hence  it  is  apfnopriately  used 
in  the  Kew  Test  with  respect  to  paasogee  quoted  from 
the  <^  Teat,  in  the  fbUowing  eases : 


Firtt.  When  it  announces  the  accomplishment  of  a 
prophecy  contained  in  tbe  words  quoted.  As  tbe  predic- 
tion is  «  mere  empty  declaration,  aa  it  were,  until  the  fact 
predicted  has  occurred ;  ao  that  bet,  1^  giving  mean- 
ing and  force  to  tbe  prediction,  is  viewed  as  its  comple- 
ment  or  filling  up.  Thus,  the  New-Test  writers,  in  re- 
cording the  facts  of  our  Lord's  history,  when  they  come 
to  any  which  formed  tbe  subject  of  ancient  prophecy, 
whether  explicit  or  typical,  direct  the  attention  of  their 
readers  to  tbe  drcumstaoce  by  adducing  tbe  prediction 
and  intimating  ito/iif)ffwart  in  tbe  fact  they  have  re- 
corded. 

SeeoHdlg.  When  it  intnducea  aooe  description  or 
atatement  which  affords  a  parallel  to  what  the  irrit« 
has  been  saying.  Such  a  description  being  regarded  aa 
involving  a  fact  of  general  applicability  to  the  human 
race,  or  to  certain  portions  of  it,  is  thought  of  as  Iwing, 
BO  to  speak,  in  a  state  of  deficiency  until  the  measure  of 
its  applicability  has  been  filled  up.  Each  new  case, 
therefore,  which  affords  a  parallel  to  that  to  which  the 
description  was  originally  applied  goes  so  far  to  supply 
Ibis  deficien<7  by  affording  another  instance  in  which 
the  deacriptitm  holds;  and  hence  the  New-Test  writers 
are  in  tbe  babit  of  quoting  such  descriptions  as  having 
been  fulfilled  in  the  coses  to  which  they  are  applied  by 
them.  Tbua  a  passage  from  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah, 
in  which  a  description  is  given  of  the  desolation  caused 
by  the  divine  judgments  upon  the  ^ews,  under  tbe 
beautiful  personification  of  Rachel  rising  from  the  dead 
looking  in  vain  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted because  they  are  not,  is  adduced  by  Matthew  (ii, 
17, 18)  as  fulfilled  in  the  soitow  which  was  produced  by 
tbe  massacre  of  the  bebes  in  Bethlehem  by  order  of 
Herod.  No  person  who  studies  the  context  of  the  pas- 
sage as  it  occurs  in  tbe  Old  Test  can  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  eootuns  npndiclim  attiu  cmelties  which 
were  perpetrated  on  the  ocea^on  rehited  by  the  evan- 
gelist The  sole  purport  of  the  qnotation  seems  to  be 
to  intimate,  as  bishop  Kidder  remarka,  that "  such  an- 
other BOOie  of  sorrow  appeared  then  (upon  the  murder 
ot  the  innocents)  as  was  that  which  Jeremy  mentions 
upon  another  sad  occasion"  (7>nitofu(ra(Kin  of  tie  Met' 
Mat,  pt  ii,  p.  21 6).  See,  also,  Sykea,  Ettag  on  tie  Truth 
<^theChriaiaHjieliffion,Klc,tt.il7,2lS;  Blaney,ad%>e.; 
Henderson,a(i/oc.,and(?n/fo«.tt,l;  De Wette, On Jf o/f. 
it,  17, 18 ;  and  Marsh's  JVotei  to  JUitAalit,  i,  47S.  Comp. 
Matt  XV,  7,  8,  with  Isa.  xxix,  18;  Matt  xiii,  14  with 
Acts  xxviii,  26  and  Isa.  vi,  9,  etc 

It  appears,  then,  that  even  when  a  quotation  is  intro- 
duced by  a  part  of  the  verb  wXqpow,  it  don  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  it  is  to  he  regarded  as  oontuning  a 
prophec}-.  This  ts  true  as  well  of  the  conditional  for- 
mula tva  (Sirwc)  wXqpvdp,  as  of  the  mora  direct  nin 
itrXiipwd^,  for  these  particles,  as  used  in  the  New  Test, 
frequently  express  nothing  more  than  tbu  oeca^n  is 
given  for  a  particular  action  or  remark. 

Berides  the  passages  introduced  m/ulfiUed,  there  aie 
others  referable  to  the  same  general  head,  which  are  in- 
troduced by  others  of  the  formuhe  above  mentioned. 
Of  these,  some  belong  to  both  tbe  classes  just  described 
—prapheeki  of  which  the  New  Test  announces  the  ful- 
filment, and  general  deivriptiont  to  which  something 
parallel  is  brought  forward.  Another  class  consists  of 
moral  and  religious  maxims,  which  are  adduced  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  state  of  things  of  which  the  writer  or 
speaker  is  discouning,  and  which,  though  not  said  to  he 
fulfilled  thereby,  are  quoted  nnder  essentially  tbe  same 
idea.  Such  aentenoea  embody,  as  it  were,  certain  laws 
of  human  nature  and  conduct,  certain  geiteral  facts  in 
the  human  economy,  of  which  we  ore  to  expect  the 
verification  wherever  the  neoesun'  conditions  on  ex- 
emplified. Like  the  laws  of  phyNcal  science,  therefore, 
%\tiy  are  dependent  for  their  verification  upon  the  ex- 
amination of  the  phenomena  appropriate  to  that  region 
to  which  they  helm^;  and  aa  no  law  of  science  can  be 
said  to  lie  absolutely  beyond  tbe  possibility  of  refuta- 
tion until  every  one  of  the  pbeiu>ai®LJrhkl|  fit,em> 
Digitized  byVjDOy  rC 
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braces  has  been  examined  and  been  found  to  support  it, 
every  experiment  or  occurrence  tbat  favors  it  may  be 
said  to  fill  up  what  is  wanting  to  its  perfect  and  unde- 
niable certainty.  Heaee  the  New*Teat.  writeia,  in  re- 
cording eventa  or  descrilung  cbamctera  which  accord 
with  and  so  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  moral  maxims 
of  the  Old  Test^  speak  of  these  as  if  they  had  conuiued 
actual  pre-intimations  of  the  occurrence  to  which  they 
are  applied.  They  contain,  in  fact,  the  norm,  or  rttlt,  sc- 
oonling  to  which  the  matter  in  question  has  occurred. 

The  usage  of  the  New-Test,  writcn  in  the  casea  we 
hare  been  considering  is  Illustrated  by  tbat  of  the  Rab* 
binical  writeta  in  tb^r  quotations  from  the  Old  Test, 
as  Snrenbosiiis  has  largely  shown  in  his  work  upon  this 
subject  (Bi^oc  Knra>Xay^c,  etc,  lib.  1;  see,  also, 
Wahner,  A  nliquilatet  Ildtraorum,  t,  6X7  sq.).  Instances 
have  also  been  adduced  of  a  rimilar  usage  by  the  clas- 
Hcal  and  eccleuastical  writers.  Thus,  £lian  introduces 
Diogenes  Sinopenais  as  saying  tbat  "  he  J'ulfiUed  and 
endured  the  ounes  ont  ^  the  tiagcdy"  (tin  nvrftc 

Olympiodorus  says  of  Plato  that "  a  swarm  of  bees 
made  honey  nn  bis  lipa,  that  it  m^t  become  true  con- 
oeming  him,  'And  from  his  tongue  flowed  a  strain 
sweeter  than  honey,'"  which  is  what  Homer  says  of 
Mestor.  Epiphaiiius  says  of  Ebion, "  But  in  him  i»/iU- 
JlOei  tbat  which  is  written ;  I  had  nearly  been  in  all 
mischief,  between  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue"  (dXX' 
Iv  airr^  wX^poSrai  ytyftaafuvav,  k.  t.  X.  [tfaruu 
EbioH.  c  i]).  So,  also,  the  Latin  impfere  is  used  by 
Jerome:  "  Ceterum  Socraticum  illud  w^ttetur  in  ndns. 
Hoc  tantulum  scio,  quod  neacio"  {Ep.  t08  ad  Paiitin,), 
Comp.  Clem.  Koro.  Ep.  1  ad  Cor.  sec.  8. 

Thirdly.  The  New-Test,  writers  make  quotations  from 
the  Old,  for  the  purpose  of  ebaluitg  litir  ow»  id«a»  in 
lanffuaffe  alnaJ^  familiar  to  Hmr  readtn,  or  ottrocfive 
from  iti  bemitjftjitree,  or  dtgnUg.  The  writings  of  the 
Old  Test,  were  the  great  classics  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
venerable  at  once  for  their  literaiy  value  and  their  di- 
vine authority.  In  these  the  youth  of  Jiktiea  were 
carefully  instructed  from  their  earliest  years,  and  with 
their  words  all  their  religious  thoughts  and  feelings 
w«re  idai tilled.  Hence  it  was  natural,  and  nearly  un- 
avoidable, that  in  discoursing  of  religious  subjecu  they 
should  express  their  thoughts  in  language  burrowed 
from  the  books  which  had  formed  the  almost  exclusive 
objects  of  their  study.  Such  quotations  are  made  for 
merely  literary  purposes — for  ornament  of  style,  for  vig- 
or of  expression,  fur  felicity  of  allusion,  or  fw  imprea- 
dvanesa  of  ttatement.  The  passages  thus  incorporated 
with  tbe  writec'a  own  thooghta  and  words  are  not  ap- 
pealed to  as  proving  what  he  says  or  as  applying  to 
any  circumstance  to  which  he  refers ;  their  sole  use  ap- 
pears to  be  to  express  in  appropriate  language  his  own 
thoughta.  llius  when  Paul,  after  diMuailing  the  Ro- 
man Christians  from  the  indulgence  of  vindictlveness, 
adds,  in  the  words  of  Solomon  (Prov.  xxv,  21,  22), 
"Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he 
thirst,  give  him  drink,  for  in  so  doing  tbon  shalt  heap 
eoals  of  fire  upon  his  head,"  tbe  quotation  erUently 
serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  express,  in  Unguage  of 
an  appropriate  and  impressive  kind,  the  duty  which  the 
apostle  would  enjoin,  and  which  would  have  been  equal- 
ly intelligible  and  equally  binding  if  expressed  in  his 
own  words  as  when  uitoed  in  thoae  of  the  inspired 
author  of  the  Proverbs.  On  what  other  principle, 
moreover,  are  we  to  account  for  the  quotation  made  by 
Paul,  in  Bom.  x,  18,  from  the  19th  Psalm,  where,  in 
spealung  of  the  diffuuon  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews, 
he  says, "  But  I  ray,  have  they  not  hean)  ?  Yes.  verily, 
their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  into 
the  end  of  the  world" — a  passage  originally  applied  by 
the  Psalmist  to  tbe  heavenly  bodies?  To  insist  upon 
regarding  this  as  a  prediction  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel,  or  as  furnishing  even  a  parallel  to  it,  is  surely  to 
aaoiflce  reaswi  and  conmiDn-aenae  to  pr^udke  or  some 
favorite  tbeofy. 


It  has  appeared  to  some  tbat  the  bypotheMof  ana» 
comModalion  of  words  originally  used  of  one  thing  ts 
designate  another  is  inconastent  with  due  revetciweta 
the  divine  Word.  But  wberdn  does  the  alleged  incv^ 
erencet^such  a  practice  Ue 7  To  employ  the  wosdaof 
Scripture  to  express  low  and  unworthy  ideas,  or  for  tbe 
sake  of  giving  point  to  mere  worldly  reaaoningi^  >i  i« 
use  them  irreverently ;  but  to  use  them  to  convey  ideas 
as  elevated  as  thoae  originally  attached  to  them,  if  net 
more  so  (which  is  the  case,  e.  g.,  in  Bom.  x,  18),  has  bia 
little  appearuiee  of  treating  tbem  with  inwennaL 
The  only  ground  on  which  auch  a  charge  ooald  W 
maintained  is,  that  words  once  employed  by  an  inspiicd 
writer  in  a  peculiar  combination  beoome  tbenoefomid 
tacred  to  the  exprtsriOK  in  that  combinatitm  oftktmt 
idea  fAqr  were  firtt  utfd  to  daiymte^  whatever  othos 
they  may  be  susceptible  of  expresnng.  But  wbo  is 
there  tbat  could  seriously  attempt  to  defend  such  a  p»- 
ntion  as  this?  If  this  were  the  case,  erecy  qootaiaa 
not  made  expready  aa  authority  would  be  liable  to  cat- 
sure ;  and,  as  the  number  of  such  in  the  New  TaiL  ii 
indisputably  conrideraUe,  hardly  any  of  ita  writs 
would  stand  clear  of  blame.    See  AocoMMOO^Ttos. 

The  truth  is,  tbe  pracUc«  of  making  use,  in  this  w^, 
of  previous  and  popular  writers  is  one  which  was  oob- 
mon  not  (Hily  in  tbe  days  of  the  apoatles,  but  which 
can  baldly  flril  to  he  common  whoever  an  eatahKihsd 
natumal  Uteratnre  exista.  In  proof  of  this  we  ban 
only  to  examine  the  writings  of  tbe  later  claancs  ef 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  abound  in  quotations  tfirert 
and  accommodated  from  their  esriier  authors.  We  sec 
tbe  same  course  pursued  by  tbe  Rablnnical  wiiten  U>- 
wards  tbe  Old  Test,  and  by  tbe  Christian  fathers  towardi 
both  the  Old  Test,  and  tbe  New  TeM.,  aa  well  as  toward* 
the  profane  classics.  Imleed,  such  quotatUtns  fans  ss 
apt  and  natural  an  omament  <tf  style  that  writeo  efaH 
agea  and  countries,  where  the  meaiia  of  iloiiig  ao  ezji^ 
have  availed  themselves  of  it.  Why.  then,  should  vs 
wonder  that  such  a  practice  should  have  been  ftdkmd 
by  the  sacred  writers,  who,  in  other  respects,  appear  u 
have  obeyed  in  the  preparation  of  their  work*  tbe 
dinaiy  rules  and  usages,  both  grammatical  and  iha4i»- 
cal,  of  titenuy  oomposition? 

LUtratMre. — Surenhuains,  Bt'^Xoc  KaraXXtf)^  is 
9110  t^Mtdum  VH.  TkfoL  Hebraontm  Formalai  aOryt^ 
di  et  Modot  uiterprttamti  amcitianliir  Imxi  «  V,  ■  A*. 
T.  aUegata  (AmsL  1718, 4to) ;  Drusius,  ParalUia  Satn; 
k.  e.  Loaorum  V.  T.  cum  (w  gua  w  X.  dtamha-  compmia 
Commtmoratio,  £frra>w  ft  Crteee,  aam  Xotit  (1616,4(0; 
publisbed  also  in  voLviii  of  tbe  Critiei  Saeri) :  Us*- 
mann,  Demorngtratio  Evamg^ka  per  iptum  ScriptmF 
rum  Contemtum  m  Oratmtit  V.  T.  m  JV.  oOifyaHa  deria- 
rafa,  eiKdil  T.  G.  Ufseimaia-  (1778-79-81, 8  vtda.  to); 
Uichaelia,  Eiahitutig  m  die  goltUduK  SckrifUm  df  S. 
B,  Enter  Thai,  p.  223-26fi  (Eng.  traasL  by  Marsh,  i.  SOfr- 
246) ;  Owen,  Mode*  of  Quotation  uied  bg'tke  EnrngAai 
Writer*  Eiplained  md  Vimlicaled  (1789,  4to);  Kaa- 
dolph,PropA«cK<  andolier  TexU  dted  in  the /ifem  JmL 
eofl^pared  uilJt  tke  Htbnw  Origiml  aad  with  lie  SipL 
Vertim  (1782, 4to) ;  Kopp^  £t«tfrn«  Jiul^adttt- 
mono*,  JV.  T,koppiaMtm  (1806),  iv,846;  Home,  fstro- 
duetitm,  ii,  261  (8lh  ed.) ;  Davidaoo,  Uermteaeutics,  A. 
xi;  Gough,A>w  Tea. Quotations  CoUaied  teitk  tkeOSl 
TetL  (Lond.  1858) ;  Alexander,  Comteetion  and  Harmm^ 
of  the  Old  and  Am  Tel.  {ibid.  18S8,  2d  ed.);  Slier, 
Worde  of  tie  lordJemu  (Amar.  ad.),i,483  sq. 

QUOTATIONS  of  tto  Old  Twtaikxt  ni 
Talmud.  In  order  to  understand  many  qnotations 
which  are  cited  in  tbe  Talmud  from  the  Scriptures,  we 
must  remember  that  the  ancient  rabbins,  in  tJwir  ooUo- 
quies  and  diiputarions,  did  not  use  a  MS...  but  cited 
from  memory — a  mode  of  dtatioa  often  fbnnd  in  the 
New  Test.  Dr.  H.  Steinsdincider,  in  bia  easay  ynrtiA 
Literatur*,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber^  Alfyemt,  ExiytL  %  % 
voLxxvii,p.B7S,mdceBtfaefolIowiogstataflaeBt:  'The 
influence  of  the  Bible  on  gnonsoaica  in  psftfaalsr  is 
shown  in  the  following  atqia-^ 
Digmzea  by 
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DWd  ancluutged  in  mendDg  and  expnm&m,  n  ienti- 
mentaorfavoriUMyuigsofpBrUcukrpenonB.*  (2.)Bib- 
lical  Reotencea,  uncbangeil  in  romt,  wer«  made  by  ex- 
tending or  contracting  their  contenle  into  new  expre*- 
uumofrarious  truths,  wbiirb  bad  elsewhere  been  clolhed 
in  known  proverbs,  bo  that  these  last  were  in  anme  sense 
deduced  from  the  BiU&  A  wide  field  was  thua  opened 
for  the  Uidnah;  and,  flnally,  the  wofda  oT  the  Bibk 
were  made  into  pfoverba  with  an  entirely  diflbnnt  aenae.t 
(S.>  Lastly,  Biblical  phrases  and  ideas  were  used  more  or 
leas  intentionaDy  in  newly  formed  sententife,t  and  passed 
Into  provertnal  forms,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  old 
HalKhah  (e.  g.  Peak,  ii,  2). 

1.  As  the  ancient  rabbins  made  the  Bible  tbeir  study 
for  years,  we  most  not  wonder  who),  in  tbair  ooUoquies, 
they  were  able  to  quote  a  correct  Kbiical  texL  And 
yet  we  must  bear  three  things  in  mind,  in  order  not  to 
have  a  misconception  of  the  matter.  To  make  this  in- 
tellii^ble,  we  will  quote  the  following  examples: 

(u.)  The  T(Umtuii§tt  tometimtt  emmeoiu^  attrHmte  a 
Bibticai  verte  to  ttKotker  amUxt.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Talmud  (Petcichim,  toL  109,  coL  1),  "It  is  erety  man's 
duty  to  rejoice  with  his  houaebold  on  the  feast,  for  it  js 
wriuen, '  And  tfaou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast,'"  r|n^i^|l 
TfSns  (DeuL  x^-i,  14,  wbeie  reference  is  made  to  the 
Feaai  of  Tabemadea).  The  Tosaphotb  on  tbia  passage, 
however,  reads, "And  tliou  sbalt  rejoice,  thou  and  thine 
bouaahold"  {f^tv^^  n^K  nns^).  Now  the  original 
reading  was  that  as  in  the  Tosaphotb,  which  is  found 
in  Deut.  xiv,  26,  where  the  sectnid  tithe  is  spoken  of. 
The  rabbins,  however,  thought  that  the  reading  alluded 
to  in  the  'I'oaapholh  is  found  iu  the  seaion  which  treats 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  hence,  when  the  editors 
of  the  Talmud  found  out  the  mistake,  they  substituted 
for  the  reading  *^n^1  nnK  niTOOl  that  of  T\mW\ 

(6.)  Somelimf  Mnfence*  are  quoted  in  tke  Talmud  as 
BSdical  which  are  not  found  in  /he  Bible.  In  Berakoih, 
fiiL  61,  coL  1,  in  Jint,  we  read:  Rab  Nachman  said 
Uaiioab  was  an  ignorant  man  ('f^'^MTI  Q?),  for  it  is 
written,  **Ue  weat  after  hu  wife"  (Judg;  xiii,  U).  B. 
Nachman,  the  aon  of  Isaac,  askeil,  should  this  not  alao 
apply  to  Elkanah,  for  it  is  written,  "And  Elkanah  went 
after  his  wife;"  and  to  Elisha,  of  whom  the  Scripture 
saj-B,  "And  he  arose  and  followed  her"  (i  Kings  iv, 
30)?  He  followed  her,  indeed!  Yes,  but  he  followed 
her  words  and  advice,  and  so  here  likewise  he  (Hano- 
ah)  went  after  her  words  and  counsel  The  Tosaphotb 
correctly  remarks  on  what  the  Talmud  says  concerning 
Qkanah:  Xnpon  ^33  m  piDS  y^'KO  Kin 
i.  e.  **  It  u  an  error,  for  this  verse  is  not  found  in  the 
whole  Seriptme." 


*  To  ttlnstrate  Btelnacbnelder's  statement,  we  jrlve  the 
following  example.  In  tbe  Talmnd  (JTIdifa,  (bl.  01,  col.  9) 
it  was  said  In  the  Mhoul  of  B.  I»hmael, "  He  will  magnliy 
the  law  and  make  It  honorable"  (Isa.  ^il,  41). 

t  In  tbe  Tnlmnd  (SbUmA,  fol.  19,  col.  1)  tbe  qneslloa 
was  ralfed,  how  lonj;  the  Jndges  were  olill^ied  to  sit  at 
coart.  R.  Sheshel  answered,  "llutlt  rold-dav."  To  which 
ftChama  said,  "Vfaere  do  von  And  this  In  the  Scripl- 
nref  Tbe  answer  was,  "It  Is  said,  'Woe  Ut  ihee,  O 
land,  wbeu  ihy  king  is  a  child,  and  thy  princes  eat  in  the 
iDornliis'  (Eccles.  x,  14)."  H.  Jeremiah  once  entjnged 
himself  with  It.  Bara  in  the  law.  When  the  time  fur  the 
ennlnK  prajer  had  already  advanced,  R.  Jeremiah  be> 
look  hfniMir  quickly  to  read  IL  To  this  R.  Sera  applied 
tbe  passsge  (Pro*,  xxvllt,*),  "He  that  tnmeth  away  his 
car  frrai  nesrinit  tbe  law,  even  his  prayer  shall  be  itbom- 
InatioD"  (SoUoM,  fol.  IV,  coL  I).  OriL  Tarphon  It  Is  said 
that  when  some  one  told  him  sometbing  inteDeetoal,  he 
naad  to  say  n^BI  ItriBS,  "A  knop  and  a  flower  hi  one 
branch"  (Bxod.  xxv,  St) ;  bnt  when  the  tale  was  not  ac- 
enrdinc  to  hb  taste,  be  used  tbe  words  (Oen.  xltl,  Sn, 
"My  son  shall  not  go  4own  with  yon"  {BtnMlk  AoMa, 
akxei). 

J  K.  g.  T'ttinsp  013  Tiss  nn»  ^aa,  t  e.  "He  ai- 

reartv  drank  for  thee  the  cnp  of  con8i>]atlon''  (BertKhith 
AiMa,  fol.  90,  etc) ;  1.  e.  u»  he  comforted  over  stimeihini;. 
The  imraae  "enp  of  eonaoIaUon"  la  ftnud  In  Jer.  zvi,  T. 


/MtM.S&,coLS,<RjCa(i,wemd:  "  It  is  aald  in  the 
name  of  R.  Banab,  once  I  bad  a  dream,  ami  1  went  to 
all  [interpreters  of  dreams— tbe  passage  having  refer- 
ence to  the  twenty-four  interpreters  of  dreams  said  to 
have  been  at  Jerusalem],  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
one  was  different  from  that  of  the  other,  but  all  were 
fulfilled,  to  fulfil  what  is  said:  All  dreams  go  after  the 
interpretaiiMk  But  ia  thia  a  verse  of  the  Scripture? 
Tea,  and  according  to  R.  Elieier,  who  aaid,  Whence  do 
we  know  that  all  dfoama  go  after  tbe  interpretation? 
For  it  is  said,  *  And  it  came  to  pass  aa  be  interpreted* 
(Gen.  xli,  18)." 

In  tbe  Talmud  (Petaektm,  foL  S6,  col.  1)  it  is  said 
that  Jacob,  before  bis  death,  cited  the  words  DC  ^ina 
m  obwi  imabo  naa;  l.  e.  "bleaed  be  the  glori- 
ous name  of  his  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever."  But  such 
a  quotation  is  nowhere  found  in  the  Scriptures 

In  I  owu,  foL  86,  col.  2,  and  Berakoth,  foL  62,  2, 
we  read  that  tbe  Scripture  says,  "If  any  one  wants 
to  kUI  you,  kiU  him  first"  i^yH>  DaiDn  yrH»  BO), 
but  audi  a  passage  ia  Dowbere  found.  Oftoitinifa  qoo- 
Uliona  an  made  Ihn  EodeaiaatiaiB,  and  aie  introdnoed 
by  the  phrase*  gmenlly  applied  to  acriptunl  pasaages^ 
as  U  amA,  foL  16,  eoL  2  (a  Wlb) ;  BenUuth,  foL  48, 
coL  1  (S^'l);  ErMt,  foL  61^  ooL  I  pcXSV);  Baha 
Kama,  foL  92,  eoL  2  (D'<K^33a  ■>131S,  Judg.  xi,  S ; 

rmna  aTa  m  nan,  Gen.  xxviii,  9;  obioai 

la^ainsa,  Ecclus.  xiii,  2O}.  As  these  passages  ore  al> 
ready  enumente<l  in  this  Cydopadia,  we  can  only  lefrr 
to  the  art.  EccutaiAsncus  (voL  iii,  p.  44,  a). 

(c;)  Btblieal  pkrata  an  hen  aiid  Abn  dumgedfm- 
the  take  o/brniiy.  In  ErvUn,  foL  81,  coL  S  {Berakolk, 
fol.  27,  col.  2;  Kiddtuhin,  foL  &4,  coL  1),  those  things 
are  mentioned  which  may  be  used  for  the  Erub  (i,  e. 
the  ceremony  of  extending  tbe  Sahbaih  boundary-)- 
But  to  prove  those  things  which  may  not  be  used,  the 
phrase  is  1^  Dpi  7;C=rt  'fT\31.  But  these  four  words 
are  nowhere  found  in  this  connection  together. 

Sometimes  some  verses  are  contracted  into  one,  aa 
DeuL  xi,  6  and  6,  in  Roth  ka-Shana,  foL  4,  coL  8 ;  Pior. 
xix.  17  and  14,  81,  in  Beraiotk,  fol.  18,  cbL  1 ;  Eaek. 
XV,  4,  and  Jer.  xxxvi,  22,  in  Sabbath,  ftA.  20,  ooL  1 ; 
Lev.  xiv,  89  and  44,  in  Macmlh,  foL  IS,  coL  2  \  Lev.  xix, 
18,  and  v,  28;  ibid.  foL  16,  coL  1.  Tbe  same  is  often 
the  case  in  tbe  New  Test.,  e.  g,  MatL  xxi,  6,  where  Isa. 
Ixii,  2  and  Zecb,  ix,  9  are  connected;  Isa.vi,  9  and  10 
in  Hark  i,  U ;  Isa.  xL  6, 7,  and  Iii,  10,  in  Luke  iii,  4, 5, 
d;  Exod.  xri,  14,15;  Mumb.  xi,  7;  Fsa.  Ixxviii,  24  in 
John\-i,  81, 49,  etc 

2.  Having  thus  shown  tbe  mode  of  quotations,  we 
will  now  give  a  list  of  paaeages  which  are  read  otfao^ 
wise  in  the  Talmnd  than  in  our  Bible : 

A.  AissajMs  qw)ted  in  (As  JHMna. 

1.  Lev.  XXV,  86,  WMD  npn-fajt;  Aita  JfsMa,  Ch.  T, 

i  n, 

S.  Nnmb.xzviU,l,Dn^K  niSXI:  nwnAA,  eh.  It,  »  % 

DIT*bst 

S.  Numk  xxztL  St,  Dip!  W^^^m  t  SMdHm,  di.  Ul, 
i  %  Qt-^pS  [thus  likewise  in  two  M8&1. 

4.  Dent  zxlv,  10,  aier-K!) :  iteA,  ch.  vl,  1 4, 310^*^3 
(three  Unas). 

B.  Joah.  Till.  88,  tbe  worda  VsnV'^931  to  yitvA  are 

quoted  axaA,  ch.  tII,  «  6,  bat  Instead  of  D'^naicn  the 
reading  is  l^nsiigl  [probably  on  accoant  of  the  ante- 
cedent liSpll  and  following  I'^BBiat;  the  reading  In 
tbe  Ml«hnn  Is  also  marked  by  mchaalii^  BOL  Btbr.  tm, 
ad  1<>c,  and  so  likewise  In  tbe  Syriac^  Chaldee,  and  Arable 
vervioni]. 

«.  IM.  X,  IS,  TffllO !  radafm,  ch.  iv,  i  4,  TIDIt)  [In 
the  Bible  (with  the  excepUoa  of  onr  pasaage)  noO  la 
«lwa]M>  read  with  the  Samech]. 

7.  Bsek.xl*l.«,->;iXpD  nvaiat;  JKdtfotA,cta. Ii, f S, 
nWXpD  y3-l«  Ipn.baM(^^5fl^^^5gl(^in.^ 
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nyxpn  in  Y,  »;  yrWl  ifl  th«  nading  also  of  ona 

MS.J. 

8.  AmoB  11,14,  Sx-IID''  ''05  FTQIO  PS*  inSlOl:  Tocta- 
in,  ch.  iv,  i  4,  reads  after  milTiT  ist-ID*'. 

9.  Hal.  lU,  ]«,  HBO;  JbotA,  cb. iil,  t  B,  "^BDS  [wblcb 
It  iDpported  b7  seveu  MSS.  and  the  Sjt.]. 

10.  MftL  ill,  48,  x-'nan  n-'hst  Dab  nbus  •'a:*  mn; 
Ah(iRia,cb.viii,f  T,  tf^nah  imbK  nat  oab  ribg  ^aan. 

11.  Pmu  Ixrtit,  ST,  *'31St  DTlbK:  AmteM,  eb.  tU.  «  8, 
mni  BTI^at  [mrr  U  the  nadlng  orolereo  Kes.]. 

K.  Job  1, 1,       -lari  on  ninn  o-'xn  n-^m 

D'^nix ;  Sotah,  cb.  v,  1 6,  DVAx  Bfl^  llOil  DfllD^J*. 

IS.  Prov.  xxU,  88,  D^IS ;  AoA,  ch.  t,  «  «,  D^blS  [but 
ch.  vll,  S  S,  the  reMUng  la,  aa  In  the  Bible,  Dbl9]. 

1<  t  OhroB.  xzvUI.      itTiabri;  SoCflA,  ch.  tUI,  f  1, 

B.  PatMifea  qmttd  in  th*  Omara, 
IB.  Oen.  Til,  S,  n*^ha  ni3^» ;  PMoeAfm,  tol  8,  CoL  1, 

mino  naa"**.  '  ' 
10.  Oen.  Til.  tt,  rransi'-n;  dim  ;  ArvbM,  m.  ti. 

col.  1,  ISL 

IT.  Gen.  XT,  %  in  AeroMA,  M.  T,  col.  9,  we  read:  "B. 
JoGtanoan  aatd.  Id  the  naiM  of  R.SIineou  ben-Yocbai,  ftxim 
the  daj  when  Ood  created  the  world,  no  one  called  blm 
Lord  iyn»)  until  Abrahan  onne  and  called  him  I<nrd,  for 
It  to  written  (Gen.  xr,  S),  'And  he  e^  Lord  Ood  (^ntt 
Tnrn,  whereby  aball  I  know  that  I  ahall  Inherit  ilr 
[UntTa  XT,  t,  we  already  read  mty*  ■UIX  DISK  niax^.i 

IS.  Gen.  xzT, «,  DUnaKb  lOK  D'nCA^^Iiri  133^1 :  in 
the  Beruhith  Raiba,  wet.  tzl,  fol.  87,  cut.  4  (where  the  ques- 
tion li  whether  Abraham  had  one  or  more  concnbltiea),  it 
ia  auted  that  the  reading  la  QVAb'^B  [one  coocnblae. 
Tbto  raadlDK  of  the  Hldraah  la  followed  bf  Raabl,  nho,  In 
hto  commontarr  on  Oen.  xxr,  f,  lenarka,  "The  teitnal 
rending  is  OOaS^B,  defective,  bocansa  Abraham  bad  only 
one  concnblne,  namely,  Hagar,  who  waa  identical  with 
Kelorah."  Bnt  this  reading  is  contrary  lo  the  Mnsorab, 
which  distinctly  remarks  tbat  the  word  D'^SSb'^B  occnrv 
twice  mttnly  ptmt,  that  is,  with  the  two  Toda  after  the 
twoChlreka.  The  one iDstaoee  U  In  Oen. xxtL flu  aud  the 
other  tp  Bath.  II,  14. 

».  Oeo.xxxT,18,')'^S^3pInM;  In  SWbA,  fb1.S«,col.S, 
where  the  passage  in  ch.  xlix,  ST,  aXT  V^'^^^i  ^ 

treated,  we  read  that,  with  the  ezceptlDii  of  xllz,  8T,  tfae 
word  T^lS^aa  is  written  lT3"'aa,  Uofeclive.  [Prom  this 
Btateroent,  It  aeema  that  at  that  time  Oen.  xxxv,  18 ;  xlll, 
4;  xiill,  14, 18,  »:  xlv,  IS  was  written  lia^an.] 

50.  Exod.  xu,  B,  bxni^^  nns ;  lu  pmium^  foi.  «, 

COL  S,  ixnci  ■'33  ms  [so  S«m.,  Sept,  Syr.,  Valg.,  Tai^ 
gam ;  comp.  onr  Uora  SamaritaiuM  on  Kxodns,  lu  BOM' 
oUasa  SKra,  July,  18TC,  loc  clt :  In  the  Talnad  edltlona  of 
Pragne,  Vienna,  and  Warsaw,  the  word  ''SZ  Is  omitted^ 

51.  Exod.  XII,  6,  ran  irimb ;  ovkitt,  roi.  18,  coL  s. 

82.  Exod.  xlll,  M,  niDUiB  i  Dent  tI,  8.  nSSts  ;  xi,  18, 
DBU^ta:  lu  Mmaehoih^  tol.  84,  col.  S,  we  raad,  "The 
•ages  propoond,  Rabbi  Ishmael  said  In  DBtaU^  r'&as!) 

the  foar  compartments  [In  the  phylactery]  are 
Indicated."  [To  nnderatond  thla,  we  will  remark  that  the 
word  nnao  occun  only  three  tiniee,  aa  Indicated  aboTo ; 
In  two  tnstancea  U  baa  no  1  (Dent  tI,  8:  xl,  IS),  and  in 
the  third  (Exod.  xiil,  18)  there  is  a  1  after  the  flrot  S,  I.  e. 
HBaia ;  hence  R.  Ishmael  regards  It  as  a  dnal,  and 
iimkes  of  the  three  worda  /our,  to  obtain  the  four  com- 
partments in  the  phylacteries.  Bnt  Chayim.  in  bis  Intro- 
duction to  the  Rabblulc  Bible,  lellt  na  tbat  "in  the  correct 
codices,  as  well  as  In  the  Bonk  of  Crowns,*  the  reading  is 
rWW  (DentTl, S;  xl,  18)  and  HBSiaVl  (Kxod.  xUl,  16), 
bnt  there  Is  no  1  lietween  the  B  and  the  n ;  yet  I  myself 

•  The  Book  of  Crowns  {y^in  '^■0)  Is  an  ancient  trea- 
tise, containing  Hasoretical  rales  on  the  oniameDlal  let- 
lOTs.  Tt  baa  lately  bean  pnbllabed,  for  ttw  first  time,  hy 
Barges  <Farto,  181^ 


haTe  seen  that  In  the  andcnt  Bo«A  of  the  Cntwaa,  ena 

PBtalab  in  DeuLxl,  18  U  written  with  a  1  after  the  Aim  3.- 
The  latter  sutement  prorea  that  onr  i«weot  reading  ts 

correcL) 

28.  Exod.  xxxl,  I,  na*1-<1 :  in  Berakotk,  foL  80^  ct^  l, 
113X11. 

M.  Lev.  Iv,  ttk  80, 84,  ranp.  defectlTe;  In  Sguhedrl^UL 
4,  col.  1,  we  read  that  the  aehool  of  Shanunat  reed  mr*p 

maip  niaip,whUethntorHiiM.n3V  1^-3^1^'^ 

[1.  e.  once  pkm  written ;  the  same  to  alao  aald  ta  Ma- 
cMm,  to).  ST,  coL  1;  oomp,  alao  the  note  In  SCUiaeliB,  BOUt 
atbr.  od  loc.}. 
S6.  LeT.  X.  U, -IQTiJ :  Bsralmfe,  fol.  SI.  eoL  1, 
S6.  Lev.  XT.  10,  KoSsni ;  Sidda,  tbL  IS,  coL  l.  KCam 

ST.  Lot.  xvui.  18,  nan  nrh^-b^ 
npn. 

88,  Nnnb.  T,  IS,  33t|^  xb  Dtt;  OUtim,  tdL  m,  Fs^ 
f(d.n,coLS,  3a«       OK  3310  DBt 

as.  Namb.  xTiu,  18,  msp  ajTh-i^tt  i^rr^ii ;  hi  ite 

Talmad  seems  once  to  have  stood  n^7131  after  srn%  it 
least  thla  la  Intimated  in  the  Toeapbotb,  or  addltfotMl  tarn- 
meutaiT  U>  the  Talmud ;  EraUn,  tol  18,  col.  %  when  it 

Is  suted  miaxxia  xbi  Tjtn  xipis  inst  larnrtMe. 

"  We  songbt  for  this  reading,  bnt  coald  not  find  iL' 
80l  Dent.  Tl,  7, 7|a3^3l ;  Deratotk,  foL  t,  coLl,  ^SSTS 

[thns  likewise  the  Samar.  and  Tnlg.]. 
SI.  DeuUTi,e,  rmQ:  jraiadt«a,ftd.H,eal.l.H.]Wr 

seems  to  have  reod  nTtTQ. 

SS.  DenLTi,SO,  nQtoD3nM;  JenMllflm'IUnd.naa- 

ehfyn,  ch.  X,  f  4,  laniM. 

83.  Dent,  xxllf,  1,  Tax  El39 ;  BmfaO.  foL  SI.  ooL  1^ 

qaa  pk.  ^  ' 

84.  Dent.  XXV,  T,  n3»  V& :  rOamMt,  UL  IM, 
CoL  S,  K.  Ashal  fonnd  R.  Kabana,  who,  belog  pecplexed 
about  It,  lead  ■»03''  n3X  xbl  (with  1  conJuDrtive).  Ia 
correct  eoUcea,  as  la  also  cridcnt  Sron  tin  Hasocah,  it  k 
read  nSK  K9  [anme  Bcbr.  USB.,  1  8am.,  Om  ftn.  Aiu 
and  Vulg.  haTe  VtW 

88.  Josh.  Ill,  IT  to  quoted  In  AsnitsCk,  foi  S4,  a>LI. 
but  instead  of  mm  mi3  ^in«n  It  lenda  mm  f"*. 
and  for  *<13n  bs  ISD  "I1BK  *19  the  rmUDg  to  BVi  V 

orn  bs. 

88.  Josb.s.ll,%Knt^^  ■Q9a:Bsraftea,faLB«,cd.l^ 
■'33  ^3B13. 

ST.  Josh,  xlv,  7, 10.  These  two  T«t««i  for  Hw  aate  ef 

brevity  are  thns  contracted  (pM  No.  1.  e,  abure),  JMm, 

fol.  IS.  col.  1,  ro»  o^53ix  ",a  3^3  toaip  n  (w  -jisa 
nx  iaib  ma  ripa  >i  las  ran  vn»  rtsa 
D''aiT3Di  won  ^3  avn  •'aax  nnan  v->xn.  La  »Bto 

said  of  Caleb,  forty  years  old  was  I  when  Hoaea  the  m> 
vant  of  the  Lord  sent  me  ftam  Kadeah-bunea  to  eapftftt 
the  land,  and  now  X  an  tbto      faarscon  and  five  nets 

old." 

88.  JoA.XTl,8,ri^}  f^^;  AhaeMiia,foL  118,001.9, 
Robbl  AbdiDi  bar.ChaMi  aald,  the  Bartptnre  eoT*. 
nb^e   raHD,  to  which  the  emnaienUrr  nmartak 

Knpa3  rnatxa  k^i  ^^rvoB'<n,LA -iiMTeMm^ 

bat  not  foand  it  In  the  Scripture,  but  I  fimid  In  JoAa 
xvl,  W^O  n3Kn  VTIMM  b36t" 

8».  Jndg.  XT,  SO;  xri,  81,  where  Samson  to  said  tahatv 
Judged  Israel  twenty  years  (xri,  SI).  The  Talm.  Htenw. 
Sotah,  tbi.  IT,  "One  pasaage  rends,  and  be  Jndged  bml 
fortr  year^  and  another  that  he  Jndged  Israel  twenty 
years.  R.  Acha  answered.  From  thto  we  aee  ibMt  the 
PhlltoUnes  feared  him  twenty  yeaia  after  Ua  douh,  jMt 
as  they  did  twenty  jeata  befen  It."  [On  lUa  pMuan 
B.  Chayim.  In  hia  pretiice  to  the  BabWnIc  BIMe;  Bate 
the  following  Interpreutloa :  "To  me  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  there  Is  no  dllHcaUy  In  it ;  for  what  the  Talmad 
speaks  abont  Samson  lereia  lo  the  Ittdrashle  intwpreta- 

tlOB,Tto.*Wh,to  ^^j^^y^^lj,^^  t^V 
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ytan,  raptatad  twicer  It  Actaa  answered.  Turn  thla  wc 
Me  ibMt  tb«  PbiliallDes  Auired  blm  <vli.  SanieuD)  iweotj 
Tcara  after  bis  dealb,Jast  as  tbe;  did  twenty  years  before 
It,  and  Ibis  makea  tonj  yt»M.'  Hence  the  Tnlmnd  does 
nut  My,  Why  la  it  written  in  tbe  test,  *be  Judiced  Iiniel 
forty  years t'  bnt  simply,  'be  Judged  (iirty  year*,'  that  is, 
accordiug  to  the  Mldmh.  And  now  everytbltig  curoea 
out  rigbt  when  tboa  lookest  Intu  it."  We  may  well  anb- 
Krlbe  what  Clandlos  Capetlauns,  tn  hla  Mart  BnbHnieum 
IttJUhuH,  p.  S30,  note,  sayip,  "Tain  Indgne  mendaclum  qniid 
deceptl  dnctlssimnni  Bnztorilnin  belle  cormet  vel  sola 
■ddaeUoDS  loci  Tslmudlc)."  Title  much  ia  oertain,  that  in 
tbe  tlm*  of  tbe  Talmud,  one  codex  u  least  had  the  read- 
ing, Jndir.  XT,  mis  e^yn^at] 

40.  1  Sam.  ii,  M,  D-^39Q :  In  SiMatk,  tol  SB,  col.  s, 
"  la  not  the  reading  Q^nSSQ  t  Wberenpon  R.  Hnnuata 
ben  R.  Joabna  said  the  reading  U  Ql^yu."  [Raahl  re- 
mark* tbu  the  nading  of  the  moat  tnutwoitbj  codlCM 
is  D^^9Q  fimm,  I.  e.  with  a  Tod  after  the  Seab.] 

<1.  SSam.tll,K,n')ianb;SBNikarfrte,fi)LSO,eoLl,Ula 
writtCD  niisnb.  bnt  U  read  niiah!)  [a  nambec  of  H8S. 
taad  ni^an^ ;  eomp.  also  the  IHcti.  ofKlmdii,  LO.  Bad. 
S.V.  rrts,  ud  Ifenachen  ben4anig,  Lm.  Had.  ^3  and  ^3 
(ad.  FUlpcnnkI,  Loud.  ISM,  p.  48,  lOV)]. 

42.  t  San.  ixiir,  IB^  l^aOlB  is*";!??^  "TJ^  njO^ 

nsin  ns— 151:  rMiui,ruLn,eoi.^D9an3n  rt 

48.  9  Kings  XTit,  81,  IHnS ;  SatOtdrin,  fol.  68,  cnL  8, 
^n33  CP.  Klmcht  also  assens  to  have  seen  the  Nan  (p 
final,  iDStead  of  the  ]  maimaUar,  as  written  now]. 

4*.  I  Kinga  xxlll,17;  In  AwAte,  fill.  MiOoLl,  tbe  whole 
versa  to  qnotad  with  the  excepllou  of         ISK  nbatn. 

4ft,  laa.  zxzvlll.  It,  ^S'^niTI ;  BtnMk,  fid.  SB,  etd.  1, 

U.  laa.  xlll,  K,  cn-^siSp :  BmthUk  Batbm,  leet.  xil, 
foL  Itt,  i,  DrrailSI  [I.  e.  leaderfj. 

4T.  lMulTlll,7,D^?nn  K^i  JmsalamTRlnad.Xiiau- 
BefJb,  eh.  xl.  I  >,  D99nn  ^M. 

48.  Kxek.xl,49:  xMi,!;  AvUn,fi>L%eo).1.&M  3'^n3T 
n^Sn  O^tM  nnn :  but  sncb  a  passage  Is  not  lu  be  found 
in  tbe  Scrlptnraa.  [Toeapboth  remarks  on  this  paraage, 
"Sach  a  passage  ia  nowhere  to  be  found)  but  we  And 
written  {xl,48)  n73n  obilK  and  n??"  nri|  (xlvH,  1)."] 

<9.  Bsek.  xliv,  9,  is  quoted  Motd  KaUm,  fol.  D,  col.  1,  but 
with  tbe  addition  ^snnsjb  afier  "^IDIpQ- 

BO.  Hoe.  Ir,  11,  siiini  jrimc;  Yoma,  fol.  TO,  coL  %  it  Is 
written  Ol^fl  and  read  tSll^n. 

51.  Amos  W.  0,  ipna  •'ii^  D5T  ;  Nidda,  fol.  88,  col.  1, 
•«nn3  ^=3!t  03. 

M.  Amoa  rtll,  11,  mn^  "^^'1  TRt  Sabbath,  tol  188, 

coL«,  nini  lan  nx  [■'"lan  is  found  in  the  ed.  princeps, 
but  later  edition*.  KImcbl,  Aben-Eara,  Sept,  Syrioc,  Vulg., 
Targnm,  read  "131]. 
a.  Amoa  ix,  11,  nisti  n«  ^ri2ljl ;  BtnUnth,  fol.  SS, 

coLl  (ed.  prlncepe),  n'^aC  HK  3^1DQ  ^33n.  [Later  ed. 
reada  as  la  oar  text  of  the  Bible.] 

M.  Mlcab  l¥,  S.  ny\i :  BeraiotA.  tol.  W,  col. »,  0*'15?. 

BS.  Zech.  xll,  10,  :  Suika,  fol.  B8,  col.  1.  I^^K  (forty 
cndkes  have  I^^M,  and  so  many  Jewl#b  commeautorv]. 

84.  Hat  t,  8,  Sp?*^  "^^I^M^ :  edillona  of  tbe 

Tatmnd  bare  *^p^KQ  for  *'^n!t'D,  but  this  la  of  no  im- 
portntKC,  since  tbe  ed.  prlnceps,  SonWrtn,  fol.  82,  col.  1, 
only  quotes  the  flrst  part  of  the  verse  till  n3171  IS. 

87.  paa.  Y,  ^  ?(7j^  Bti  nns  »^ 
97 ;  chv«».  M.  't%  eol.  1,  (tb,  rm«  vqjn  ^IT^^ 

97  ^*^^11S3  1!ia^  Bat  this  does  not  sUnd  In  the  Bible 
aa  Toaaphoth  already  remarked,  tdp^l  t\f  yi^ 

a.  Psa.  xtI,  10,  Tf'n^pn :  SnMn,  fol.  18,  ool.  1 ;  I'emo, 
fol  8T,  coL  1  (in  fire  eds.'o?  the  Talmud)  read  "jT^On  fon 
|lk«wisoBepl.,8yrtac,Tn1g..Jermne|. 

Bi.  pm.  hi,  n,  Wins  "3""^  ""9?  ^^"3^  o-^rjMqi 


D-'nbsa. 

OO;  Psa.lxTUI,tl,riKXin  nw;  BmMA,foL8.cuL 

1,  niobt 

«.  Psa.  xcT,  ^      1^  ntia.-'i  j  xsaiiMA,  foi  s, 

«.  PBa.xCTll,T,mnni^n;  Jerusalem Talmiid,RiuyDU, 
tol.  44,  cut  1,  lirmiD^  [comp.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  1,  ^ 

68.  Psa.  cxxTli,  ^  inOl^M'nK :  £fddiifA«N,  fol.  BO,  cot 

8,  witbont  nat. 

64.  Psa.  ezxxlx,^  1139$  i  C&v4mfi>Lia,cotl,  ^B3. 

65.  proT.  viii,  l^  VI  natato :  ahhMn,  foi.  iis,  cot  i, 

66.  proT.zMT.npn  gnat;  flHmftt,fbi.ii.eot8,vnat 

•VWl 

67.  Pnr.  ZT,  1. 3^*1 :  B*r«tott,  fol.  IT,  cot  %  a^CS. 

68.  J<A  II,  8, 1'?»ri!?b  i  JTMnuA  AradUffc  JteUa,  sect 
Izlv  (towards  the  eud),  ^^amb. 

60.  Job  xlll,  4,  V>» :  CkMUlH,  fol.  in,  eol.  1.  i^h^ 

70.  Job  xIt,  6,  npl?")^ ;  Jerualem  TaloBiid,  Bvoiott, 

ch.T,  n,  nnx  •'a. 
n.  Job  xxxTi,  B,  OSJ137  aii|i  T'a?  ^iNin : 

fo).  8,  col.  8,  on  OXQ->  Kb  1->33      "jn,  wlthoat  the  VaT 
before  Btb.  at  may  be  that  the  Talmud  coufounde  tUa 
passage  with  Job  vlll,  80,  Dn-DX137  tt^  btt'^lT] 
78.  JobxxXTl,11,>lb3^:  SiinA«IWn,fotlOS,col.l,lb3\ 
T8.  Ruth  111,  IS,  "Ori;  Midra»h  Rulh,  nd  loc.  nan 

a'^ns. 

74.  Bcclea.  Ix,  14,  01^111  B''7'!S» ;  Jfedarim,  tol.  88, 

col.  a.  D^onm  o'nnsia. 

TB.  Bcclea.  Ix,  U,  DSn ;  Iftdarim,  tol  82,  col.  8,  CSHI. 
T«.  Eccles.  X,  B,  KX^ti ;  KetAuboth,  M.  68,  col.  8 ;  Uoed 
JToton,  fol.  18,  col.  1 ;  ^BcAm  Mexia,  fol.  68,  col.  I,  KSI'^V. 
77.  Dan.  II. ».  Scrotof  A,  fol.  BB,  col.  8,  where  for  PIMa!, 

T^ai-'Si.  ipbo  i»  written  laT^J^,  'ip''bo,  raet 

T&  IlaiLlr.l4,^*>11$^C  n^MVH;  PnocAAn,  totl^vot 
1 :  SaaJMrta,  Ibl  88^  ooL  8,  y^Zmp  1X9811331  rione  cod* 
ices  bareaUo-lcatvai). 

7».  Dan.  tI,  18,  H'^n^ni ;  Sidda,  fol.  68,  cot  I, 

so.  Dan.  X,  IS,  Df^i&n  inN ;  BtrtJaOh.  fol.  4,  col.  8, 
SI.  Esra  It,  8,  43''tlbBtb  n^a  frisab ;  Eraktn,  ful.  6, 

coL  8,         n-a  nat  maai. 
88.  Neta.iT,i«,n3atb^  Di«m  i^tji?  n|7^)?:  'Vi- 
taA,fotft^eot9,h3Btbab  sm  iticiab  nb^bn;  but 

lu  fisnUetA,  fol.  8,  eol.  8,  HSKbs  and  '^QlSa  are  extant 
88.  Neh.  vlll,  8, 0*47^1(11  nnina  ;  AMorftn,  fot 

87,  coL  8,  cnbsn  nnn'iBoa  tniin,  so  likewise  tha 

Sept,  Vnlg.,  Syr.]. 

Bl  Neh.vlll,9,D'«nbKr%Ibld.D'<nbK;biitlDJIivairiA. 
foLS,coLl.  D'VlbMn. 

88.  Nab.  vUt,  16,  nbl^b ;  SuUo,  fol.  IT,  «tl.  1,  QiSSI. 

86.  Heh.iill,n,bn^ll-b3  WS?!;  JBmMi.  fot  U,  eid. 

s.nbw  "^a  nos^i:  f«?w};^read»wirvi,iwd. 

B7.  1  Chron.  HI,  17, 133  b»^Plb»ti  IBlt  rP53''  ""lai ; 

SBnA«lrtn,ft>l.8I,cot8,bB*''nblO  133  T'OK  ni33i  •'33 
•.33. 

88. 1  Chron.  It,  10,  Hsno  H'^iDSi  ips  Tji;  nn^ni ! 

TfcmwaA,  fol.  16,  col.  1,  noSI  •'H33J 

S9.  1  Chron.  T,  84,  ■^StJil  11311 ;  £ata  fioMrxi,  fol.  ISS, 

col.  8, -isci  isn.  '  '  *  '"' 

M.  1  Chron.  xtI,  B,  V'^sti; ;  Erakin,  tol  IS,  col.  8, 
JllSOnb.  ■   'Digitized  byC^OOgle 
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Bl.  1  Cbnm.  xvll.  «,  ,  BtnOutk,  M.  t,  CoL  t, 

ft)i.M,eoi.i,  Diitt  lav  trbm  is. 

gs.  1  Cbron.  sTl,u,rn]ja-;B:  £atolM*r«,foLllo, 

wi.i,n»3B  la.  ' 

M.  1  Chron.  xxrll,  S4,  HrrSl^-^^  '7^"?'  A*"**^ 

ibi.  s,  coj.  s,  ST'in''  ^a 

90.  «  Cbron.  xxxl,  18,  'tb'inri^n ;  SoMMMn,  foL  MO, 

eol.  1.  ii  *inmn  i-'bK  sow'n'a-'nan  •'ttu 

vs.  In  line,  we  wltl  qnoU  the  followiog  tnteresttng  paa- 
*iig«;  In  (b«  Jenisilem  Tatmad,  Taanilh,  tbl.  88,  col.  1, 
we  read  tbe  fuUowing:  *'  Tbree  eodiCM  [of  the  PenUteach] 
were  found  In  the  court  of  (he  Temple,  »ue  of  which  bad 
the  readlug  *,i?ri,  the  other  "^UilB^,  and  the  third  dif- 
lered  In  the  namber  of  pitssagei  vrherelH  K^n  U  read 
with  a  Yod;  tbna  In  the  one  codex  It  wae  written  yiS'O, 
dwelliiig  [Deot.  xxxlii,  8T],  while  the  other  two  codlcea 
bad  ffiiSQ ;  tbe  reading  of  tbe  two  was  tberebr*  de- 
dared  Vall<i,  whereaa  that  of  the  one  wa«  Invalid.  In  tbe 
fecond  codex,  ngatn,  ^a^STt  was  funnd  [In  Kxod.  xxlv, 
J1],  t^lle  the  other  two'codloea  had  ^?73~nx :  tbe  raad- 
tng  lu  which  the  two  codlcea  agreed  was  declared  rulld, 
ftnd  that  of  tbe  one  luralld.  In  the  third  ciidex,  again, 
there  were  onlf  nine  pauages  which  bnd  M^n  written 
with  a  Tod  [ae  it  Is  generally  written  Kin,  with  a  Tav], 
vbereas  the  other  two  had  eleven  poeeHge* ;  the  readings 
of  tbe  twu  were  declared  valid,  and  tboee  of  the  one  In- 
valid." 

8.  Tbe  different  paisagea  which  we  have  presented 
here,  and  which  might  be  vet  increased  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, do  not  Justify  us  in  preauming  that  the  readings 
found  in  tbe  Talmud  were  those  of  the  Old-Teetament 
codices  of  that  time,  and  much  leas  in  the  presumption 
that  tbe  readings  of  the  Talmud  ace  to  be  preferred  to 
tboaeoT  001  text,  for  the  IbUowingreasone:  I.Wehave 
not  as  yet  a  eriUeal  edition  of  tbe  Talmud ;  2.  The 
formulas  "(3  K^K  13  »1pn  b«,  i.  e. «  read  not  so,  but 
so,"  and  nmOB^  DBt  V'i  K"»p'oi  OK  ^IJ^  I e. " there 
ia  a  aolid  root  for  the  reading  of  the  text,  and  there  is  a 
solid  root  for  the  traditiwial  pronunciation,"  already  in- 
dicate that  these  variations  arose  partly  for  tbe  sake  of 
allegory,  partly  for  exegecical  purposes.  Thus  KichanI 
Simon,  Disquiiii.  Crit.  Variit  BiU.  iSdit.  eap,  lii,  p.  17, 
remarks  on  the  formula  f  3  k1)X  ^3  K'^pn  ^tt,"Caven- 
dum  eat,  ne  isu  loquendi  formula  quaro  frequenter  in  Tal- 
mude  usurpant  ne  legaM  tic  ted  tic  ad  lection  iimvarietatem 
trahatur.  Lusus  enim  est  allegoricua  illis  doctoribns 
admodum  familiaria  qui  servau  dictionum  ut  ita  loquar 
aubstantia  diveraoe  unius  ejusdemque  vocis  legendae 
modos  pueriliter  comminiscuntur."  To  illustrate  this, 
the  following  may  suffice,  tea.  liv,  18,  we  read,  "  thy 
80118,"  Tl^S^t  l>»t  in  Beraiolh,  foL  64,  we  read, "  Do  not 
»*d  '*y  "o™)'  *'"t  "^7351  'thy  builders,  thy  wise,' 
whereby  it  should  be  prmred  that '  the  wise  build  the 
peace  in  tbe  world."*  ^aNAeeMii,fo1.87,col.l,  tbeword 
I'^J^'^bia  niment,"  inGen.zxvii,  27,  is  read  l^nui, 
"bis  perfidious,"  to  prove  thereby  the  perfidy  of  Jose 
ben-Josser's  nephew.  (For  more  snch  examples  tbe 
reader  is  referred  to  G.  Suienhurius  Bi/)Xoc  KoraX- 


XoyifC,  p.  M  sq.  [Anat  1718].)    As  to  the  teeami 

formida,  Ss  QM  IT,  Boxtorf  (Oe  Pnd.  Aml^  p.K, 
L08-110)  nuke*  the  following  correct  remark:  "Usib 
vero  hujua  axiomatis  Talmudici  hie  est.  Oun  de  n 
aeu  qunstione  aliqua  dupuunt  ac  in  diversaa  wntf^usi 
abeunt,  sape  accidit  ut  uterque  dioentientium  fuiula- 
mentum  sunm  in  uno  eodemque  ScriptuiK  locsx  Iom  m 
in  eadem  voce  ponat:  unus  sc.  in  oommuni  et  leeepu 
lectione,  alUr  in  lectione  mystics  et  allegorkm.  cades 
ilia  voce  sett  aliis  voealibus  ammatft  vel  alitcr  rrpKc^ 
Prior  £dt:  eit  araltr  feefsmia,  q.  d. :  on*  aenlemia  te- 
nititur  communi  et  recepta  lectioni,  cum  pimctis  m. 
vocalibos  proptiis,  am* ut  Uterali,  Alter  dicit :  at  mafrr 
kdiomi,  h.  e.  meam  sententiam  elido  et  edaeo  ex 
sensu  mystico  et  lectione  vel  expositione  aliqua  per  tn- 
di^onem  accepts,  qua  didici,  banc  vocem  pro  innntB 
fteunditcte  <^  quoque  posse  1^  et  cxpGaiL* 
To  illustrate  this,  the  following  may  auflfee:  In  £»& 
xii,  46  we  mad  oonceraii^  tbe  I^aaovcr,  **  In  one  boBM 
ahaUitbeeaten,"^39?.  Bnt  in  the  Talmud, /VMMtti^ 
foL88,  coL  2,  two  inferences  are  deduced  from  this  pa>- 
aigsw  B.  Jehndah  mainiaina  tiiat  ifae  mui  who  pm- 
takes  of  the  Faatover,  A  must  cat  U  (bstr)  b  sac 
ptaoeCmK  n-^aaXbutthatthePMaBvieritadrii^bs 
divided,  and  a  part  of  it  may  be  eaten  by  another  osm- 
pany  in  another  place ;  ha^ng  bia  argument  upon  the 
^^'V\0'a,va.hsili\henaattaiitatomep^ace.  Wbtn- 
aa  B.  Smeon  mainUuns  that  tbe  Panover  itsdf  aast 
be  eaten  (^3^^)  in  one  place  (irtM  H'^aa),  and  cannec 
be  divided  between  two  different  companies  in  diBferat 
places,  though  tbe  man  himself,  after  having  eaten  his 
Passover  at  home,  may  go  to  another  place  aad  psmkr 
of  another  company's  Passover;  bamng  his  axgumrat 
upon  tbe  M'^pQ,  vix.  ^3K;^,  ii  tnatt  be  ralem  m  oa#>  phce. 
To  tbe  same  category  belongs  the  rule  that  C^;as 
(Lev.  xii,  fi)  is  to  be  read  D^'aO,  two  vtekt,  and  not 
B^sati,  wvo^y  iaj/i:  and  that  abna  (Lev.  xxiiL  19) 
is  to  be  pnoeanead  a^n;,  ii  f  Ae  mattv  and  not  abns,  sa 

4.  IMemtttre.  —  Compare  Peaaro,  Aaron  di,  Tf^TC. 
Tin« ;  -pnSP.^a  (Frankf.  ad  Vladr.  foL),  whidi  also 
gives  all  tbe  passagea  found  in  tbe  Midrashtm  and  So- 
har;  Sureubusius  Bi/3Xoc  caroXXoyqc  (Anisterd,  iriS); 
Weine,in  Beckinath  ha-Olam  (ed.  Stem,  Vienna,  1847), 
praef,  p.  xix  adn.;  Fromman,  Opiania  Pltilotagim,  i,  1- 
46;  Schorr,  Id  He-chal>a  (Lemberg),  i,  97..116: 
Geiger,  in  Jaditekt  ZatttArifi,  It  (18t»),  p.  48,  9»  aq, 
16»-17I;  S.  RosenieM,  n^inn  npn  -ISO  (yUm, 
1366);  Buxtorf  filina,  AntiaHiea,  pt.  ii,  cap.  xxt,  p 
806 ;  Strack,  Prol^omaia  CrUica  (Lipa.  1873),  {k  H 
sq.  (RP.) 

Quotidian  (teeta  cAon),  payment  for  duties  pn- 
formed  in  choir  and  pemmal  attendance  at  divine  sir- 
vice.    The  pT«aentiariuB  paid  it  in  foreign  catbedrali. 

QnotldlAna  Oratlo  idmb/  pmgtr')  is  the  BUS 
soroetimea  applied  to  the  Lord's  Pra\-er  im  aceooM  <d 
its  duly  use  by  Christians.    See  Loku's  Peavbh. 

QwantJ,  the  god  of  war  among  the  Chineee.  Mag* 
nifleeUt  processions  are  held  in  hooor  of  this  drit^<- 
Gaidacr,  Fvathi  of  At  Wmid,  a.  v. 


R. 


Raa,  <iiie  of  the  principal  deities  of  the  Polyne- 
s:aii.<,  ur  South-Sea  iBlaudont.  The  third  order  of  di- 
vinities appears  tu  have  consisted  of  the  descendants 
of  Raa.  These  were  nnmermn  and  varied  In  their 
character,  some  being  goda  of  war  and  otbeis  of  medi- 
cine. 

Raah.    See  GucDK. 

Rft'unah  [some  Raa'mak\  (Hdi.  Samak't  11^9;? ; 


once  Rama',  X^sn  [  1  Cbron.  i,  9],  a  AuMnwg,  hence 
a  hone's  mane,  as  in  Job  xxsix,  19;  Sept.  'PcT^  bet 
'Pa/i/ia  {v.r.'Paffta^  in  £xek.  xxvii,3S;  Vnlg-Ayau 
and  Rttma),  the  fourth  son  of  Cnsb,  and  tbe  fathei  of 
Sheba  and  Dedan  (Gen.  x,  7 ;  1  Cbron.  i,  9),  B.C.  prat 
2518.  It  appears  that  the  descendants  of  CW)  onlaniud 
a  Urge  part  of  tbe  interior  of  Africa,  eobmnr 'bat  great 
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■Mtion  of  the  tuaSy,  bowerer,  uwler  tlietr  iminedUte 
prof^enitor,  RunuUi,  settled  along  i  be  eastern  sbores  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula.  There  they  foiinde<l  nations 
which  afterwards  became  cclebnted,  takuig  their  names 
rrum  KaaiDali's  two  worn,  Sbcba  and  Dcdati.  See  CtJSM. 
ThfMigfa  Sheba  and  Dedan  becante  nationa  of  gieater 
imponance  and  notoriety,  yet  tbe  name  Baamah  dtd 
oot  wholly  disappear  from  ancient  history.  Ezekiet,  in 
enumerating  the  distinguished  traders  in  the  marts  of 
Tyre,  sayi,"The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raawuih,  they 
were  thy  merchanta;  they  occupied  in  tby  fairs  with 
chief  of  all  spicea,  and  with  all  precioua  simms,  and  gdld" 
(xxvti,2S).  The  eafltempcDTinccaofArabU  were  famed 
inall  ages  for  their  sfMca.  TbeiwdtiQnorSlieba(q.v.} 
is  well  known,  and  Raamah  must  bare  been  near  it. 

There  can  be  little  doabt  that  in  the  classical  name 
Bffftna  fPcy/tti  of  Ptolemy,  vi,  7,  and  "P^y^a  of  Steph. 
Byzantiom),  which  is  identical  with  the  8ept.  equiva- 
lent for  Raamab,  we  have  a  memorial  of  tbe  Old-Test, 
patriarcb  and  of  the  country  be  colonized.  The  town 
of  Begoia  was  situated  on  tbe  Arabian  shore  of  the  Per- 
■UD  Gulf,  on  tbe  north  era  ride  of  the  long  ptmnontory 
whicta  separate*  it  ftom  tbe  ocean.  It  Is  intcreating  to 
Dote  that  on  the  southern  side  of  the  promontory,  a  tew 
miles  distant,  was  tbe  town  called  Dadena,  evidently 
identical  with  Dedan  (q.  v.).  Amund  Rc^a  Ptolemy 
locates  an  Arab  tribe  of  the  Anarili  (Geoy.  vi,  7).  Pliny 
appears  to  call  them  Epimaranitie  (vi,  26),  wbicb,  ac- 
cording to  Fonter  (Gng.  <ff  AnMa,  i,  64),  is  Just  an 
■nagiamroatic  form  of  ttamtmlia,  tbe  deseendanta  of 
Raamtak — an  opinion  not  improbable.  Fotster  tracea 
the  nigfatkHiB  of  tbe  nation  from  Regma  along  the 
CAStem  sbores  of  Arabia  to  the  mountains  of  Yemen, 
where  be  finda  them  in  conjunction  with  tbe  family  of 
Sheba  (ibid,  p.  66-71).  There  the  mention  oftbe  Rha- 
manittr  tribe  by  Strabo,  in  oonnecUon  with  the  expedi- 
tioQ  of  (isUuB  (xvi,  p.  761),  seems  to  corroborate  the 
vt«w  of  Forater.  Of  Sheba,  tbe  other  son  of  Raamah, 
there  has  been  found  a  trace  in  a  mined  dty  ao  named 
{Skebi)  on  the  island  nfAw&I  (Marisid,  a.  v.),  bdong- 
ing  to  the  proWnce  of  Arabia  called  El-Babreyn,  on  the 
shores  of  tbe  gulf.  See  Sheba.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  settle- 
menta  of  tbe  descemlanU  of  Raamah  were  upon  tbe 
aontb- western  shore*  of  tlie  Peirian  gulf.  Probably, 
Ulu  aM»toftbarbrelhren,whilereUining  a  permanent 
nucleus,  th^  wandered  with  their  flocks,  herd^  and 
tnerchandiae  lar  and  wide  over  Arabia.  For  the  differ- 
ent views  enreruined  recardinj;  Ranmah.  Fee  Bochart 
(Pialts-  iv,  5)  and  Hichaeirs  (^Spicileff.  i,  198>  Tbe 
town  mentioned  by  Niebubr  called  Eeymeh  (Deter, 
de  VArabir)  cannot,  on  etyinnlogical  grounds,  be  con- 
nected with  Koamah,  as  it  wants  an  equivalent  for 
tbe  S :  nor  can  we  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  probably 
traced  three  days'  journey  from  San'ii,  tbe  capital  of 
Yenwn. 

Raaml'ah  (Heb.  Raam^ah',  ri^^'Q?'^,  thunder  of 
Jehovah;  .Sept  'PttX/ia  [v.  r.  Naa/it'n]),  one  of  the 
chief  Inracliles  who  returned  from  exile  with  Zenib- 
babel  (Neh.  vii,  7),  RC.  445.  In  the  parallel  li*t  (Ezra 
ii,  2)  be  is  called  Rbblaiah,  and  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  the  name  in  tbe  Sept.  of  Nehemiab  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  two  reading  mileaa,  as 
Btirringlon  (Geneal.  ii,  68)  siiggtsis,  'PttXfia  is  an  error 
of  the  copyist  for  'PteXaia,  the  uncial  letters  ai  having 
been  mistaken  for  m.  In  1  Esdr.  v,  2  the  nanw  ap- 
pears as  Rkesaias. 

Raam'MS  (Ezod.  i,  10).   See  Baxbsbi. 

Rab.   See  Rabbi  )  RABBtmsK. 

Hab,  properly  Abba  Abikha,  a  noted  Jewish  teacher, 
wa*  bom  at  Kaphri,  d  small  fdace  between  Sura  and 
Nebardea,  in  Babylon,  about  A.D.  170.  In  eariy  life 
he  went  in  quest  of  knowledge  into  Palestine,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  brorite- scholars  uf  Jehudab  the 
Holy  (q.T.).   On  hla  return  to  the  Eatt  be  labored, 


some  say  for  thirty  years  (between  A.D.  188  and  SI!)>, 
at  Nebardea  as  nuturyeman,  or  umonf,  under  Shila  ami 
Samuel ;  and  at  the  cloae  of  that  relationsliip,  he  entered 
upon  the  bigher  sphere  of  school  rector  and  judge  at 
Sura  (or  Sora),  where  he  exercised  those  offices  till  i)ie 
end  of  his  life.  "  In  this  college,  which  was  callc«l  ht~ 
Rab  (ai3),being  an  abbreviation  of  Belh'Rab  (S^r^S), 
the  JcAoo^  q/* RtA,  the  disciples  assembled  two  months  in 
the  year— viz.  Aiar  and  Ebd—\n  autamn  and  spring, 
for  which  they  were  deiM>minated  Yarche  Kaliah  (*>n^^ 
nba),  the  monUu  of  atmbis  i  and  into  it  all  the  people 
were  admitted  a  whole  week  before  each  prindpal  fes- 
tival, when  this  distinguished  luminary  delivered  ex- 
pository lectures  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  nation  at  large. 
So  eager  were  the  people  to  hear  him,  and  so  great  were 
tbe  crowds,  that  many  could  find  no  house  accommoda- 
tion, and  were  obliged  to  take  up  tbeir  abode  in  the  open 
air  on  the  banks  oftbe  Sora  River  {Suceu,  26  a).  These 
festival  discourses  were  denominated  riffle  C^y^),  and 
during  the  time  in  which  they  were  delivered  all  courts 
of  justice  were  closed  (foAri  Kama,  113  a)."  After  hold- 
ing the  presidency  for  about  twenty-eight  years,  Rab 
died  in  A.D.247,  lamented  by  tbe  whole  nation.  Tbe 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  during  bis  lifetime  is  beM 
expressed  in  the  title  "  Rab,"  i.  e.  teacher,  by  which  they 
called  him,  just  as  Jehudab  tbe  Holy  was  called  "Rabbi" 
or  '■Rabbenu"  in  ^destine.  One  of  Rab's  main  works 
was  the  systematic  exposition  of  the  Mishna  (q.  v.),  a 
copy  of  which,  as  revised  end  somewhat  amended  by 
Rab  himself,  in  his  later  years,  he  bad  brought  from 
Palestine.  This  second  recension  of  tbe  Hishna  be- 
came the  authorized  or  canonical  fonn  of  that  work, 
and,  under  the  Aramaic  name  of  Matrtlta  de  Be-Rab, 
"  the  Miahna  oftbe  School  of  Rab,"  constituted  the  text 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  But,  besides  his  labors  as 
an  oral  expositor  on  the  Misbna,  Rab  was  the  author  of 
two  important  works  which  greatly  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  Biblical  exegesis.  These  were,  Siphra 
or  Siphra  de  Be-Rab, "  the  Book  of  the  School  of  Rab" 
KHED),  a  Midrash  on  Leviticus;  and  S^re 
or  Siphre  de  Be-Rab  (^^^=1  '^*1B0),  a  similar  com- 
mentary on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  These  wcnrtcs 
have,  indeed,  been  aometimea  attributed  to  other  an- 
tbora,  but  the  greatest  weight  of  authority  assigns  them 
to  the  doctor  of  Sura.  An  analysis  of  these  works  ia 
given  in  the  article  HiDic.\aH,  where  also  some  of  tbe 
editions  are  menrimed.  The  best  edition  oftbe  Siphra 
is  that  of  M.  L.  Malbim,  with  the  commeniaf}'  l/atora 
vehamUzta  (Bucharest,  I860),and  that  of  Weiss  (Vienna, 
1862) :  the  Siphrt  ha*  been  best  edited  by  Kl.  Kriedmann 
(ibid.  1864).  Kab  also  enriched  the  present  Snj^rr^At- 
lotk,  or  Order  tf  Commiem  Pragrra,  and  some  of  the  finest 
prayers  and  ihanki^vings  are  the  productiMi  of  his  pen. 
See  Gr&tz,  Gexh.  4.  jMdeii,  iv,  314,  232,  279,  289,  29tt} 
FllTBt,  Kultur-  u.  Lileralurgeschichte  dtr  Judm  in  Atien^ 
p.33eq.;  \A.BibtiothecaJudmca,\\\,\'ibtf\.\  Etheridge, 
JntroduetioH  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  157  aq.;  Ginsburg, 
in  Kitto,  art, "  Rab ;"  De  Rossi,  Vizionario  deffli  A  utori 
Ebrei  (fierm.  trend,  by  Hamberger),  p.  272  sq. ;  Joi'l, 
Etm$9lerdi«  B^dKrS\fra  uttd  Si/re  (Breslau,  1873); 
but  above  all,  the  excellnit  monograph  by  JlnUfelder, 
Rab :  tin  LthenAUd  tur  GftAiAtt  da  Talmud  (Leipa. 
1871).    (a  P.) 

Rabad  ("nX^),  or  Abraham  Ibk-Dal'd,  for  which 
the  acrostic  stands,  a  noted  rabtn,  was  bom  at  Toledo 
about  1110,  and  died  as  it  martyr  1180.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  renowne<l  Talmudists  of  bis  time,  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  historical  knowledge.  He  ia  the  authtw 
oftbe  nba^n  h{TheSiKretnoHtofT^-adilion),ytTittm 
in  the  form  of  annals,  giving  the  history  of  the  world 
from  Adam  to  his  own  time  (1161),  and  showing  the 
unintermpted  chain  nf  tradition  to  his  day,  against  the 
opinion  of  the  Karaite^  who  denied  all^radition.  As  a 
supplement  to  this  chionk^^^i^^^i^i^yQign^'^'" 
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history  of  the  Boman  empire,  from  iu  foundatioa  by 
Komulus  till  the  West  Gothic  king  Rtecared,  entitled 
Memoin  of  the  EvtttU  of  Rome  OOll 
aad  the  liittory  nf  the  Jewith  Kmg»  durtHff  the  Second 
Tempk  CSIO  n''na  iKIC  ""3^13  iim).  These  hi*, 
tones  were  first  published,  together  with  the  Seder 
Ohm,  in  HintuB  <1&13),  then  in  Yenice  (1646),  and 
Bute  (15M);  the  Sepker  HorkatMdk  by  ittelf,  with 
tbc  Seder  Olam  Rabba  amd  Smtta  (Cncow,  1820),  and 
with  a  Latin  tranalatioD  by  Gilbert  Uenebrard  (Pari^ 
1572).  He  also  wrote  a  work  in  Aratric,  A  kida  R^fina ; 
in  Hebrew,  EmutKA  Ramak  (ed.  Wdl,  Frankfnrt-on-the- 
Hain,  1857),  on  the  elements  of  nature  and  their  capa- 
bility of  leading  to  elements  of  religious  faith ;  on  these 
elements  of  failh,  and  on  the  medidne  foe  the  soul  in  its 
iiifirRiitioB.  He  also  wrote  Attrommkal  JVofjees  and 
Jb})/wf  to  Abn-Alphamg  on  the  section  of  the  law  named 
the  "  Jounteyinga,"  Le.  Numb,  xxxiii,  et&  See  FUrat, 
BM.  Jud,  i,  7  Bq.;  Grillz,  Ctteh,  der  Juden,  vi,  17ft- 
188,  212;  Jost,  Getch.  de»  Juden/k.  u.  a.  Sekteit,  il  425; 
Deaiaucr,  Ge»t^  der  Juden,  p.  296;  Bnuinschweiger, 
CrMcA.  der  Judem  m  dea  nmanuchen  StatOen,  p.  70  sq. ; 
Lindo,  HiHorjf  oflka  Jem  m  Spain,  p.  60;  Finn,  St- 
phardim,  p.  198 ;  Ethcridge,  Mnd.  te  ffebnw  Ultra- 
tmrr,  p.  SAI ;  Ueberweg,  HitUay  o/f^^bmop^,  i,  420, 
427;  Giiggenheimer,  Die  ReligioMphilom^ie  da  R. 
i4&r.6«n-Z)uvM/Aa-/'/m (Augsburg,  1860);  Levita, M(u- 
toretk  ka-Mauoreth  (ed.  Ginaburg,  Lond.  1867),  p.  108. 

(a  P.) 

Rabanaa  Mannu.   See  Rhabahus. 

Rabardeau,  Hichkl,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Orleans  in  1572,  and  became  a  member  of  the  order  in 
1696.  He  bad  enjoyed  the  very  best  educational  facil- 
itiea,  and  was  therefore  employed  by  the  Society  in  its 
schooU.  Ha  taught  philuaophy  and  moral  theology, 
and  became  sucoeaaiTely  rector  of  Botirgea  atul  of 
Amiens.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1649.  He  ts  celebrated 
especially  for  his  mastery  nf  casuistry  and  his  intinMte 
knowledge  of  the  canon  law.  In  the  domain  of  the 
latter  he  displayed  his  power  in  1640,  when  Hersaut 
the  Oratnrian  sought  a  schism  in  the  Church  of  France 
by  hia  work  Optati  GalH  de  Cmmdo  SekiimaU,  afker 
ctiiduial  Kichelieu  had  attempted  the  aaaDniplloii  of  the 
patriarchate.  Rabardeau,  in  his  Optabu  Galbu  Beniffiw 
Mtmu  Sedtu  (Paris,  1641,  4to),  defended  the  cardinal, 
and  tried  to  prove  that  such  an  assumption  bore  in  it 
no  trace  of  a  schism,  as  the  patriarchatea  of  Jerusalem 
and  Constantinople  in  nowise  interfered  with  the  power 
of  the  Roman  papacy  and  its  supreme  authori^.  Of 
course,  at  Rome  the  book  waa  diapleaaing,  and  was  put 
into  the  /nda.  See  Sotmll,  BOL  Ser^tan  See.  Jeav. 
— Uoefer,  Atfuir.  Btag.  GMnUe,  n  r. 

Rabat  is  a  linen  neck-collar  worn  liy  aeelcaiaatica. 

Rabaudy,  Bkrnard  i>k,  a  French  theologian,  was 
bOTU  in  1681,  at  Toulouse,  of  an  andent  noble  family. 
At  an  eariy  age  he  took  the  monastic  vuw  with  the  Do- 
minicanis  and,  after  having  completed  his  education,  he 
taught  at  Limoges  and  in  the  University  of  Toulouse. 
In  1706  he  was  nominated  superintendent  of  the  order 
in  France,  and  in  171G  was  made  successor  to  the  gener* 
al  of  the  order  in  a  professorship  at  Toulouse.  He  died 
there  Nor.  8, 1781.  He  wrote,  ExeratatioHn  Tkeologka 
(I'oul.  1714,  2  vds.  8vo),  and  QfitBatiamet  de  Deo  Uwa 
(ibid.  I7I8,  8to).  See  Echarri,  BOL  Ser^.  Ord.  Pro- 
dieaL  roL  ti. — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  GMraie,  a.  v. 

Rabant,  PAtiL,  a  French  Protestant  dirine,  who  waa 
a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  true  Christianity  in  France,  was 
bom  at  Bedarieux,  near  Monlpelicr,  in  1718.  He  was 
educated  at  the  seminary  in  Lausanne  for  the  holy<^ce 
of  the  ministry,  and  became  one  of  tha  "  Preachers  of 
the  Desert,"  among  whom  be  soon  nnkad  as  fiiat  in 
many  respects.  In  1743  he  waa  made  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  Nismes,  and  there  became  the  leader 
of  French  Protestantism.  This  was  a  time  nf  persecu- 
tion  indeed.   The  government  of  Louis  XV  bad  taken 


up  anew  the  task  of  noting  oat  tha  heretical  doccri— 
which  bad  flourished  tb«r  banner  in  tbe  face  of  tbt  way 
man  who  bad  given  authority  to  bis  govctnmeiit  hr 
saying  **Uitat  ^ttt  wuL"  In  spite  ofalloppa«itiea,aB4 
in  the  faeeof  ft  host  of|riotting  eoemiea,  Iciibaol  atim' 
tained  his  poutiM,  and  in  1786  he  was  eren  emefited. 
But  in  1793,  when  the  great  Revolntion  suceaeded.  bs 
was  arrested  as  a  traitor,  and  oidy  gained  his  frecdoa  ia 
1794  by  the  reversal  of  the  9th  Thennidor.  He  ^mi 
shorUy  after  (Sept.  26,  1794).  Rabaut  took  pwt  m  Ike 
Refbmi  National  Qyood  of  1744,  and  was  pnaiilinft  aft- 
cer  of  that  in  1768;  and  although  bis  heterodox  riean 
on  many  important  points  made  him  a  pronaanced 
Chiliast  in  doctrine  and  an  Episcopalian  in  gwi  iiiaaiM, 
he  was  yet  so  greatly  revered  fur  bis  fortitude,  cswsswu 
ency,  frankness,  and  devotion  to  Protestantism  that  kis 
leadership  was  never  rejected,  but  always  f^adly  ■c 
cepted  by  the  Huguenot  aueoessota.  HewaanotagM 
man.  Uu  education  was  moderate  hia  power  ia  ibi 
pulpit  ordinary.  It  was  his  steiling  qualities  o(Aan> 
ter  that  made  him  a  leader  in  the  Israel  of  Franee.  His 
eldest  son,  Paul,  also  called  St.  £tienne,  who  waa  bora  ia 
1748,  and  was  both  preacher  and  lawyer,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  leader  of  tbe  Bevolution,  to  which  botk 
he  and  his  vrife  fell  martyrs.  It  waa  his  inAom 
that  carried  thmugb  tbe  National  Couiicil  rdigioas 
eqnality  Ibr  «U  France.  His  novel  Triompkt  de  f /sis- 
Unaux  (haai.  1779;  republished  at  Piria  in  1820  aai 
182G  under  the  title  Le  I'ieux  Cieemol)  ia  importaM  ft* 
(be  history  of  French  Protesuntiam.  Aoocber  oob  (tfae 
second),  Antoiiie  R.-Pommier,  who  was  bom  Oct.  Si 
1744,  was  also  a  preacher,  and  likewise  distinnMiriwd 
himself  in  the  Revolution.  He  Anally  entered  the  civfl 
service,  but  in  1816  he  was  oUiged  to  quit  Fnmee  oa 
acooimt  of  hia  baring  voted  fur  tbe  execution  at  i^m 
XVI,  and  was  only  aUowed  to  return  in  1818.  I]«  died 
at  Paris  in  1820:  He  published  A  muaire  EetJegitatifm», 
A  FUeage  del  troit  Siancee  Mr  P.  R.Hie»  Pmt,  Fr^ 
fai$  au  XVllh  Siede  (I^usanne.  1859).  See  Xne  Yari 
fiattoH,  xriii,  267;  Londom  Academy,  Aug.  1,  1874,  [v 
119;  De  FeUoe,  Uiit.  nftke  FremA  Proteatamte,  P.4IC, 
461,462;  ftmg^,  S/tuHem  v.  KriUktm,  188»-47;  Snilk, 
HiH.  itftke  BtigmMM}  Bridd,  StxUkee  o/Paul  AM 
and  Uu  Fremdt  PntteetemU  oftke  19A  CeaAuy  (tnML 
from  the  French,  with  an  Appendix  amtaining  purtisas 
of  Paul  Rabaut's  writings  now  Ant  pabUabed  [l^al. 
1861, 12mo]).  (J.U.W.) 

Rab'bah  (Ueb.  AoUoA',         the  name  orvw- 

al  ancient  places  both  east  and  west  of  tbe  Jordan,  sl- 
thougb  it  appears  in  this  form  in  connection  with  nalj 
two  in  the  A.  V.  The  root  is  rah,  meaning  wmek,  sol 
hence  great,  whether  in  size  or  importance  (Gescnm 
Tkttaur.  p.  1264;  Furst,  Uamd^rtrrh.  ii.  847).  TV 
word  aurrirea  in  Aialne  as  a  common  appdlative,  ani 
is  also  in  use  as  tbe  name  (rf  places — e:  g,  AiUo.  on  ike 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea;  Ao&AaA,  a  temple  in  the  tribe  sf 
Medshidj  (Frsytag,  ii,  107  a) ;  and  perhapa  abn  £/4< 
in  Morocco.  In  the  following  account  we  chiefly  fbllsw 
the  usual  Biblical  and  archsnk^cal  authorities  with 
additions  from  other  sources.   See  Rabbi. 

1.  A  very  atnuig  plaee  on  the  east  of  Joidut.  wVA 
when  its  name  is  first  introduced  in  the  aacnd  lecoida 
WW  tbe  chief  dty  of  the  Ammoiutea.  in  Sre  passayi 
(DeoL  ill,  11 ;  S  Sam.  ail,  S6;  xrii,  37 :  Jer.  xfix.  2; 
I^  xxi,  SO)  It  ia  styled  at  length  V*?  "3^ 
RMdlhieK^A  am^  A.  T.  <'  Rabbath  of  the  Aummw- 
ites,"  or  **  of  the  children  of  Ammon:"  but  elsewhew 
(Joah.  xiii,  25;  2  Sam.  xi,  I ;  xii,  27,  29 :  1  Chron.  xx. 
1 ;  Jer.  xlix,  8;  Esra  xxv,  5;  Amos  i,  14)  simply  **Rab- 
bah."  The  Sept.  generally  has  'Pa/l/3a^,  bat  in  mme 
MSS.  occasionally  'Po^o^,  nr  if  'Pof)^  In  Vwm. 
iii,  6  it  is  Aqpa  rwv  mitv  'Aftfuirv  in  both  MSS 
In  Joslk  xiii,  S6  tbe  VaL  has  'Apo^  q  imw  tmrd 
wpnouwof  'ApAt.  when  the  firat  and  laat  wnvds  at  iW 
sentence  seem  to  hare  (duuged  plaoea.  Otbsr  < 
reading.  Ukewiseoeotn  QQQg[^ 
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Ribbah  app«us  in  tbc  iaeied  Tcoofds  w  the  single 
dt^  of  the  Aromonitea;  at  least  no  other  bears  any  dis- 
tinctive name,  a  fact  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
abandant  deuUs  of  the  city  life  of  the  Moabites. 
Whether  it  was  origbally,  as  some  conjecture,  the  Ham 
of  which  the  Zuzim  were  disposseaaed  by  Chedorlaomer 
(Gen.  xir,  fi),  will  probaUy  retnain  foreTfr  a  conjecture. 
The  Matement  of  Euselnus  {Onomaat.  a.  \,  'Aiiptav)  that 
it  was  originally  a  dty  the  Sephaim  impliea  that  it 
was  the  Asht^roth  Kamaim  uf  Gen.  xiv.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  fact  that  it  was  in  later  tiroes 
known  as  Aatarte  (.Steph.  Byz.  quoted  by  Ritter,  p. 
1166).  In  this  case,  the  dual  ending  of  Kamatnt  may 
point,  as  some  ha^'e  conjectured  in  Jenishalutm,  to  the 
double  nature  of  the  city — a  lower  town  and  a  dtadeL 
When  first  named  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  is  mentioned  as  containing  the  bedstead  the  ^- 
ant  Og  (Deut.  iii,  11),  poaubly  the  trophy  of  some  suo 
ceaaful  war  against  the  more  ancient  Reph^m.  With 
the  people  of  \j\x,  their  kinamen  the  Israelites  had  no 
quarrel, and  Rabbath-or-the-children-of- Ammon  re- 
mained to  all  appearance  unmolested  during  the  first 
period  of  the  laiaditish  occupation.  It  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  (errilory  of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan ;  the 
border  of  Gad  stops  at  "Aroer,  which  faces  Kabbah" 
(Josh,  xiii,  25).  The  attacks  of  the  Bene-Ammon  on 
Israel,  however,  brought  these  peaceful  relations  to 
an  end.  Saul  must  have  had  occupation  enough  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  in  attacking  and  repelling  the  Phi- 
listines and  in  pursuing  David  through  the  woods 
and  ravines  of  Jodah  to  prevent  his  crossing  the  riv- 
er, unless  on  auch  special  oeeauons  as  the  relief  of 
Jabeah.  At  any  rate,  we  never  hear  of  hie  having 
penetrated  so  far  in  that  direction  as  Kabbah.  But 
David's  armies  were  often  engaged  against  both  Hosb 
and  Amnion.  His  first  Ammonitish  campaign  appears 
to  have  occurred  early  in  his  reign.  A  part  of  the 
army,  under  Atnsbai,  was  sent  as  far  as  Rabbab  to  keep 
the  'Ammonites  In  ehedt  (8  8am.  x,  10, 14),  hat  the 
main  force  under  Joab  remained  at  Medeba  (1  Chron. 
xix,  7).  The  fuUowing  year  was  occupied  tn  the  great 
erpetlition  by  David  in  person  against  the  Syrians  at 
Helam,  wherever  that  may  have  been  (2  Sam,  x,  lf>- 
19).  After  their  defeat  the  Ammonitish  war  was  re- 
Bumedj  and  this  time  Kabbah  was  made  the  main  point 
of  attack  (xi,l).  Joab  took  the  command,  and  was 
followed  by  the  whole  of  the  army.  The  expedition 
iDclnded  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  as  well  as  the  king's 
own  tribe  (ver.  11),  the  "kii^r'B  sUves"  (ver.  1, 17,24), 
probably  David's  immediate  body-guani,  and  the  thirty- 
seven  chief  captains.  Uriah  was  certainly  there,  and, 
if  a  not  improbable  Jewish  tradition  may  be  adopted, 
Ittai  the  Giltite  was  there  also.  See  Ittai.  The  ark 
•OGompanied  the  camp  (ver.  11),  the  only  time  that  we 
bear  of  its  doing  so,  except  that  memorable  battle  with 
the  PhilisUnea,  when  iu  capture  caused  the  death  of 
the  hi^rh-priest.  On  a  former  occasion  (Numb,  xxxi, 
6)  the  "  holy  things"  only  are  specified— an  expressitm 
which  hardly  seems  to  include  the  ark.  David  alone, 
to  bis  cost,  remained  in  Jerusalem,  The  country  wa» 
wasted,  and  the  roving  Ammonites  were  driven  with  all 
Ui«r  property  (xii,  80)  into  thdr  ungle  BtrongboM,  as 
tbc  Bedouin  Kenites  were  driven  from  their  tenta  in- 
nde  itle  walls  of  Jerusalem  when  Judah  was  oremin 
by  the  Chaldieans.  See  RechabItb.  TIte  siege  must 
have  lasted  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two  years;  since  during 
its  progress  David  formed  his  connection  with  Bathshe- 
ba,  and  the  two  children,  that  which  died  and  Solomon, 
were  successively  bom.  The  sallies  of  the  Ammonites 
appear  to  have  formed  a  main  feature  of  the  siege  (2 
Sam.  xi,  17,  etc.).  At  the  end  of  that  lime  Joab  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  a  portion  of  the  place— the**  city  of 
waters,"  that  is,  the  lower  town,  so  called  from  its  con- 
taining the  perennial  stream  which  rises  in  and  still 
Aows  through  it.  The  fact  (which  seems  undoubinl) 
that  the  source  of  the  stream  was  within  the  lower  city, 
explains  its  having  held  out  for  so  long.   It  was  alki 


caUed  the  "loyal  city"  (Tn^^an  -I**?),  perhaps  flrom 
its  connection  with  Huleeh  or  Hilcom — "the  king" — 
more  probably  from  its  cantoning  the  palace  of  Hanim 
and  Nabaab.  Bui  the  citadel,  which  rises  abruptly  on 
the  north  side  of  the  lower  town,  a  place  of  very  great 
strength,  remained  to  be  uken,  and  the  honor  of 
this  capture,  Joab  (with  that  devodon  to  David  which 
runs  like  a  bright  thread  through  the  dark  web  of  bis 
character)  insists  on  reserving  for  the  king.  **I  have 
fought,"  writes  he  to  bis  uncle,  then  li\ing  at  ease  hi 
the  harem  at  Jerusalem,  in  all  the  satisfaction  of  the 
birth  of  Solomon — "  I  have  fought  against  Kabbah,  and 
have  uken  the  city  of  waters;  but  the  citadel  still  re- 
mains :  now,  therefore,  gather  the  real  of  the  people  lo- 
gethCT  and  come;  putyourself  at  the  head  ofihe  whole 
army,  renew  the  assault  against  the  citadel,  take  it.  and 
thus  finish  the  siege  which  I  have  carried  so  far,"  and 
then  he  ends  with  a  rough  banter  (comp.2  Sam.  xix,  6) 
— half  jest,  half  earnest — "lest  I  take  the  city  and  in 
future  it  go  under  my  name."  The  waters  of  the  lower 
city  once  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  the  fate  of  the 
citadel  was  certain,  for  that  fortress  poasesaed  in  itself 
(aa  we  learn  from  the  invaluaUe  notice  of  Joseph  us, 
Aitt,  vii,  7,  b)  but  one  well  of  limited  supply,  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  throng  which  crowded  its  walls.  The 
provisions  also  were  at  last  exhausted,  and  shortly  after 
David's  arrival  the  fortress  was  taken,  and  its  inmates, 
with  a  very  great  booty,  and  the  idol  of  Molech,  with 
all  its  costly  adamme^t^  fell  into  the  hands  of  David. 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  city  was  deroolished  or 
whether  David  was  satisfied  with  the  slaughter  of  its 
inmates.  In  the  time  of  Amos,  two  centuries  and  a 
half  later,  it  had  again  a  "  wall"  and  **  palaces,"  and  was 
still  the  sanctuary  of  Molech — "  the  king"  (Amns  i,  14). 
So  it  was  also  at  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Jer.  xlix,  2,  S),  when  its  dependent  towns 
("  danghters")  are  mentioned,  and  when  it  is  named  in 
such  terms  aa  imply  that  it  was  of  equal  importance 
with  Jerusalem  (Eara  xxi,  20).  At  Babbah,  no  doubt 
Baalis,  king  of  the  Bene-Ammon  (Jer.xl,  14),  held  ench 
court  BS  he  could  muster,  and  within  its  walls  was  plot- 
ted the  attack  of  Ishmael  which  cost  Gedaliah  his  life 
and  drove  Jeremiah  into  Egypt.  The  denunciations  of 
the  prophets  just  named  may  have  been  fulfilled  either 
at  the  time  of  the  destnietionof  Jeniaalem,orfivc  yean 
afterwards,  when  the  Assyrian  armies  overran  the  coun- 
Xry  east  of  Jordan  on  their  road  to  Egypt  (Josephns, 
A»l.  x,9, 7).    See  Jerome,  on  Amot  *,41. 

In  the  period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
Rabbath-Ammon  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  much 
imp«irt«nce  anil  the  scene  of  many  contests.  The  nat- 
ural advantages  of  position  and  water  supply,  which  had 
always  distinguished  it,  still  made  it  an  important  cita> 
del !»'  tuma  to  each  aide  during  the  contentions  wbi^ 
raged  so  long  over  the  whole  of  the  district.  It  lay 
on  the  road  between  Heshbon  and  Bosra,  and  was  the 
last  place  at  which  a  stock  of  wafer  could  be  obtained 
fur  the  journey  across  the  deaert;  while,  aa  it  stood  on 
the  confines  of  the  richer  and  more  civilized  country, 
it  formed  an  important  garrison  station  for  repelling 
the  incursions  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  deaert  From 
Ptolemy  PhiUdelphus  (B.C.  286-247)  it  received  the 
name  of  PhUadelphia  (.lerome,  on  Ezra  zxr,  I),  and 
under  this  name  it  is  often  mentioned  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  (Pliny,  Hiit.  Nat,  v,  16 ;  Ptolemy,  Gtog. 
V,  16),  by  JoeephuB  (U'ffr,  i,C,  8;  i,lB.6;  ii,  18,1),  and 
upon  Roman  coins  (EGkhel,iii,S61 ;  Mionnet,  v,S86),a8 
a  city  of  Arabia,  Cmle-Syria,  or  Dccaptdis.  The  district 
either  then  or  suliseqtiently  was  called  PltUadelphene 
(JosephuB,  War,  iii,  S,  8),  or  Arabia  Fhiladelphenais 
(Epiphaniw^in  Kitter,^yi-im,p.  1166).  In  B.C.2I8  it 
was  taken  from  the  then  Ptolemy  (Pbtlopalor)  by  An- 
tiochus  the  Groat,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  reeistauce 
from  the  bcMe^'cd  iji  ihc  citadel.  A  communication 
with  the  spriitg  iu  the  lower  town  had  been  made  since 
(possibly  in  consequence  of)  David's  ai.ege,  by  a  long 
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My).  Among  the  rain*  or  sn  "  usmeDse  tm- 
pie"  on  the  citadel  hill,  Mr.  Tipping  mw  tomt 
prostrate  coIudqos  fire  fc«t  in  diwcoetcr.  lt» 
coins  m  axttnt,  uae  bnring  the  figue 
Asurte,  some  the  woid  Hei^kioa,  ia^c- 
iug  ft  worship  of  Hercule%  probably  the  tm- 
tinuation  ortbat  orHolecb  orHiloom.  Fna 
Stephanua  of  ByEautiam  we  lean  that  itwai 
also  called  Astarte,  doubt  less  frooi  its  cootaiif 
ing  a  temple  of  thai  goddess.  Justin  Uanvr, 
a  native  (riT  Shechem,  writing  aboac  AJ>.  l¥t, 
speaka  of  the  dty  aa  coataiiuiig  a  nnhitadt 
Cola  of  nUadelphia,  showing  the  Trot  or  Shrine  of  BeraUat,  the  of  Ammonites  {JJiaL  milk  Trj^),  thoagh  it 
Oreek  equivalent  of  Holeoh.  would  probably  not  be  safe  to  iDlcrpm  dui 

lot*.  1  _^yrjiHCwkyrAjnMwiKr.  Bvt  oT^ll.  Aaidiu,  r.— jim:  MAKocrravu-  too  attictly. 

Philadelphia  became  the  seat  of  a  Cbris- 


1I«IM<  VMA  [A.VX.M01.  SbriM  la  fMdrifi,  r.  [WUAtAMOII  KOIAKO  CmAC 
IIHS4tl«lil,) 


secret  subtenmnean  passage,  and  bad  not  this  been  dis- 
covered U)  Antiochus  by  a  prisoner,  the  citadel  might 
have  been  eitabled  to  hold  out  (Fblybiiu,  v,  17).  Dur- 
ing the  struggle  between  Antiochus  tbe  Pious  (iKdetes) 
and  Ptolemy,  the  son-in-law  of  Simon  Maccabeus  {B.C. 
cir.  134),  it  is  mentioned  as  being  governed  by  a  tyrant 
named  Cotylas  (_Arit.  xiii,  S,  1),  Its  aii<^ent  name, 
though  under  a  cloud,  was  still  used;  it  is  mcutioned 
by  Polybiue  (v,  71)  under  tbe  hardly  altered  form  of 
Rabbatamana  (Pafi^r^ant).  About  AG  6fi  we 
hear  of  it  as  in  the  hands  of  Aretas  (one  of  the  Arab 
chiefs  of  that  name),  who  retired  thitlier  from  Judna 
when  menaced  by  Scaurus,  Pompey's  general  (Josephus, 
War,  i,  6, 8).  The  Arabs  probably  held  it  till  the  year 
B.C.  30,  when  they  were  attacke<l  there  by  Herod  the 
Great.  But  the  account  of  Josephus  (  Wnr,  i,  19,  5,  C) 
seems  to  imply  that  the  dty  was  not  then  inhabited, 
and  that  although  the  citadel  formed  the  main  point  of 
the  combat,  yet  that  it  was  only  occujNed  on  the  in- 
•tanL  The  water  comrounicatkm  above  alluded  to  also 
appears  not  to  have  been  then  in  existence,  for  the 
people  who  occupied  the  citadel  quickly  surrendered 
from  thirst,  and  the  whole  affair  was  over  in  tax  days. 

At  the  Christian  »ra  Philadelphia  formed  the  eastern 
lunitof  the  regionof  Peina(Josepbu8,lKar,iii,3,8).  It 
was  one  of  the  dries  of  tbe  Uecapolis,  and  as  fat  down  aa 
the  4th  centuiy  was  esteemed  one  of  the  roost  renurk- 
able  and  strongest  dties  of  the  whole  of  Cccle-Syria 
(EusebiuB,  Otumuul.;  Ammianus  Marc,  in  Bitter,  p. 
1157).  Its  magnificent  theatre  (said  to  be  the  largest 
in  Syria),  temples,  odeon,  mausoleum,  and  other  public 
buildings  were  probably  erected  during  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries,  like  those  of  Jerash,  which  they  resemble  in 
style,  though  their  scale  and  derigii  are  grander  (Lind- 


tian  buhop,  and  was  one  of  tbe  lUDeieea  tta 
of  "  Palieerina  lertia''  which  were  subordinate  U>  Buoa 
<Reland,/*(tiieir.p.  228).  The  church  stiU  rentaiiWia 
excellent  pnservaUon"  with  iu  lofty  steeple  (lord  Ua4- 
eay).  Same  of  the  Inshops  appear  to  have  a^aed 
der  the  title  of  Bakaiha ;  which  Bakatba  is  by  Efs- 
phanius  (himself  a  native  of  Palestine)  mentiMxd  ■ 
such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  it  was  but  another  mmt 
fur  Philadelphia,  derived  from  an  Arab  tribe  in  wboM 
possession  it  was  at  that  time  (A.D.  dr.  400V  But  thii 
ia  doubtful  (see  Keland,  Palatl.  p.  Bit ;  Ritter,  p.  I15?i 
When  the  Hoelems  conquered  Syri«r  they  found  ths 
dty  in  ruins  (Abulfe<la  in  Ritter,  p.lI58;  ami  in  nan 
to  lord  Lindsay) ;  and  in  ruins  remarkable  fur  th^  ex- 
tent and  desolation  even  fur  Syria,  the  "laml  of  rviniL* 
it  still  remains.  The  ancient  name  has  been  prestrred 
among  the  natives  of  the  countrA-.  Abolfeda  calb  it 
Amman  (Tab,  S^r.  p.  19),  and  by  that  name  it  is  «iQ 
known.  Tbe  prophet  Ezekiel' foretold  that  BafaUh 
■hogld  become  **«  suble  fur  camels,"  and  the  oaeMrr 
"  a  oonching-plaoe  for  flocks"  (Etek.  xxv.  6).  Thh  koi 
been  literally  fidfilletl,  and  Butckhardt  actually  ftod 
that  a  party  of  Arabs  had  sublcd  their  cameb  among 
the  ruins  of  Kabbah.  Too  much  sttvss  bait,  bnwever. 
been  laid  upon  this  minute  point  by  Dr.  KHth  and 
others  (A'rsdeace  /rom  Prophtcg,  p.  150).  What  ibc 
prophet  meant  to  say  was  that  Aminni  and  iu  ^cf 
dty  should  be  desolate;  and  be  expreaeed  it  by  rrfi*- 
ence  to  facts  which  would  certainly  occur  in  any  for- 
saken site  in  the  borders  of  Arabia ;  and  which  are  bow 
constantly  occurring  not  in  Kabbah  only,  but  in  dobt 
other  places.  Kabbah  lies  about  twenty -two  mite* 
from  the  Jordan  at  the  eastern  ajiex  of  a  iriangfe.  irf 
which  Ueshboi)  and  es-Salt  form  respeetirdy  tbe  spaib- 
em  and  northern  pdnts.  It  is  about  founeen  miks 
from  the  foratcr  and  twckt 
fmm  tbe  latter.  JenA  is 
due  north,  more  than  trai- 
ts' miles  distant  in  a  rtnof^U 
line,  and  thirty-five  by  the 
usual  road  (Lindsay.  p.^> 
It  lies  in  a  valley  whtdi  b  ■ 
branch,  or  pertiaps  the  «i«b 
course,  of  the  Wady  Zcrks, 
nsuallv  identified  with  tbr 
Jabbok.  Tbe  Moitf-A*- 
mam,  or  water  of  Amman,  s 
mere  streamlet,  rises  withie 
the  basin  which  contoinsths 
ruins  of  the  town.  The 
main  valley  ia  a  winter  Car- 
rent,  but  appaan  to  be  per- 
ennial, and  coDtains  a  qoaa- 
tity  of  fish,  by  ooe  obntrm 
Said  to  be  trout  (see  Butk- 
hardt,  p.  S58:  G.  Kobtnsn. 
ii.  174;  "a  pcr^  fish-pood," 
Tipping).  Tbe  stream  nua 
from  west  to  cast,  sim)  ootth 
of  it  k  Uie  diadd  oa  its  ia>- 
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Ings  are  said  to  be  Roman,  in  RcnerftI  chanicter  like 
tbo«e  at  Jerash,  except  the  citadel,  which  is  dcicribed 
as  of  large  square  fttnnea  put  together  without  cement, 
and  which  is  probably  more  ancient  than  the  rest. 
Amontr  the  ruinii  are  chicHy  noticeable  a  spacious 
church,  built  with  large  stones,  and  having  a  steeple; 
a  temple,  with  part  of  tbe  itide  walb  and  a  niche  in 
the  back  wall  remaining;  a  cun'ed  wall  along  the 
•rater-side,  with  many  niches,  and  in  front  of  it  a 
row  of  large  columns,  four  of  which  remain,  tliough 
without  capitals;  a  high-aicbed  bridge  over  the  river, 
Btill  perfect,  apparently  the  only  one  that  had  existed. 
The  citadel  un  the  hill,  a  structure  of  immense  strength, 
aiid  the  theatre  have  been  referred  to  above.  The  re- 
mains of  private  houses  scattered  on  both  sides  uf  the 
stream  are  very  extensive.  They  have  been  visitetl, 
and  described  in  more  or  less  detail,  by  Burckhartlt 
(Sifrui.  p.  357-360),  Seetzcn  (JtfUfn,  i,  396;  iv,  212- 
'214),  Irby  (June  14),  Buckingham  (A'.  Sg'-iii,  p.  r>8-82), 
lonl  Lindsay  (dth  e<l.  p.  278-284),  G.  Robinson  (ii,  172- 
178),  lord  Claud  Hamilton  (in  Keith,  Jieitl.  of  Pt-oith. 
ch.  vi),  De  Saukiy  (iJead  Stti,  i,387  sq.),  Tri»inim  {Land 
o/Jtratl,  p.  M4  "sq.),  Porter  (llandb.  for  Pidfti.  p.  302), 
Badeker  {Palailwi,  p.  319),  and  the  Kev.  A.  F..  North- 
em,  ill  the  Quur.  SUiltntaU  of  the  "  Pal.  Explor.  Fund," 
April,  1872,  p.  67  sq.,  where  a  plan  is  given. 

2.  (na^n,  with  the  definite  article;  Sept.  "Su^^a 
T.  r.  'Api^^tt ;  Vulg.  A  rthba)  a  city  of  Judah,  named, 
with  Kirjath-jearim,  in  Josh,  xv,  60  only.  It  lay 
amotig  the  group  uf  towns  situated  to  tbe  west  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  northern  bonier  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Keil,  Commmt,  ad  loc.).  It  is  probably  only  an  e|>ithct 
for  Jerusalem  itself,  which  otherwise  would  not  appear 
in  the  list.    See  Judah  {Tribe  of). 

3.  In  one  passage  (Josh,  xi,  8)  ZiDOX  is  mentioned 
with  the  affix  Rabbah— Zi'^/on-raMtrA.  This  is  pre- 
aer%'ed  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V,,  though  in  the  text  it 
is  translated  "  great  Zidon." 

4.  Although  there  is  no  trace  of  the  fact  in  the  Bible, 
there  can  be  liiile  doubt  that  ihc  name  of  Kabbah  was 
also  attached  in  Riblical  timcit  to  the  chief  city  of 
Moab.  Its  Biblical  name  is  *'  Ar,"  but  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Euwbius  (^Onoituitt.  h.  v,  Moab)  that  in  the 
4th  century  it  possessed  the  H)wciat  title  of  Rabbaih- 
Moab,  or,  as  it  appears  in  the  corrupted  orthography  of 
Stephauua  of  Byzantium,  the  coins,  and  the  Ecclesias- 
tical lists,  Rabalhrnohfi.  Bnbbfilfintoma.  and  Ralbn  or 
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Rnhba  Moabitu  (Reland,  PaltrMl.  p.  226,  957;  Seetzen, 
ReUen,  iv,  227;  Ritter,  pw  1220).  This  name  was  for  a 
time  displaced  by  Arwpnlu,  in  the  same  manner  that 
Rabbath-Ammon  had  been  by  Philadelphia:  these, how- 
ever, were  but  tbe  names  imposed  by  the  temporary 
masters  of  the  countrj-,  and  employed  by  them  in  their 
official  documents;  and  when  they  passed  away,  the 
original  names,  which  had  never  loKt  their  place  in  the 
moutha  of  the  common  people,  reappeared,  and  Rabba, 
like  Amman,  still  remains  to  tetoify  to  the  ancient  ■{>• 
pellation.  Kabba  lies  on  the  highlands  at  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  Kerak  and  Jibel 
Shihan.  Its  ruins,  which  are  unimportant,  are  de- 
scribes! bv  Iturckhardt  (Jolv  15),  Seelzen  (Rtiaen,  i, 
411),  De  Saiilcy  (Jon.  18),  and  Porter  [//andb./or  Pal- 
estine, p.  2'J7  M].).    See  Ait. 

Bab'bath  op  the  Ciiildrks  op  Axmon,  and  of 
THE  AMMONirea.  (The  former  is  tbe  more  accurate, 
the  Hebrew  being  in  both  cases  'i^ias  ^331  HSj;  SepL 
r)  oKpa  tS>v  tiiuv  ' Afi}tuiv,  'Vii^^u^  v\u>v  'Afiftbtv; 
Vulg.  Rabbath  Riorum  Ammon.)  Thtit  is  the  full  ap- 
pellation of  the  place  commonly  given  aRKAiiBAH(q.r.). 
It  occurs  only  in  Deut.  iii,  11  and  ICzek.  xxi,  20.  The 
/A  is  merely  the  Hebrew  "construct  state,"  or  mode  of 
GonnectinfT  a  word  ending  in  iih  with  one  following  ib 
Comp. 'iiUEATH;  KiHjATii;  R  ah  at  n,  etc 

Rabbenu  Oerahom,  or,  more  properiy.  Rabbi 
Uershom  ben-Jeiiuiia,  the  reputed  founder  of  th« 
Franco-German  Itabbinical  school,  in  which  the  studies 
of  that  of  Babylonia  were  earnestly  revived,  was  bom 
about  900,  and  die<l  in  1028.  He  was  called  "The  An- 
cient," "The  Light  of  the  Exile,"  and  was  the  founder 
of  monogamy  and  other  "  institutions"  among  the  Jews, 
which  were  for  a  long  time  disputed  and  rejected,  and 
himself  was  placed  under  ban  for  attempting  to  abro- 
gate the  Mosaic  precept  respecting  the  marriage  of  a 
man  with  the  childleiw  wife  of  his  deceased  brother. 
Gershom  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Talmud,  and 
some  hymns  and  penttenlial  prayers,  which  arc  extant 
in  the  Machzor.  For  reasons  unknown  he  went  to 
Mayence,  where  lie  founded  a  college,  which  soon  at- 
tracted the  youth  of  (Jermany  and  Italy,  See  Fllrst, 
Bibi.  Jtid.  i,  328 :  De  Rossi,  JJizionario  Slorico  (Germ, 
transl.),  p.  114 :  (Sriltz,  Oetch,  der  Juden  (Leips.  1**71), 
v,  364  \  Uraunschwciger,  Getch.  der  Juden  in  den 
rQiwmitcAen  Sfauftn,  p.  32  »q.;  Jost,  Geach.  d.  Jndmth 
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u.  s.  SekUa,  ii,  888;  Dessauer,  Geieh.  d.  IiratUlai,  p. 
810;  Etheridge,  Iidrod.  to  HtA.  LitertUure,  p.  2SS  eq.; 
Steinachneitler,  Jewith  LUerature,  p.  69;  Zunz,  Litera- 
turgegch,  d.  tynagogalm  Pottie,  p.  288;  id.  SgnagogaU 
Poetie,  p.  171-174;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gadt.  derjAd,  Foe- 
lie,  p.  Al,  166;  AdaiM,  Hitt.  o/" /Ae  Jew^  i,  226 ;  Fran- 
keI,^Qitaf<K«ny},18M,p.«80w|.    (B.  P.) 

Rabbenn  Tam.   See  Tau. 

Rab'bi  CPa/3/3i,  i  title  of  hooor  giTcn  by  the 
Jewa  to  their  leuned  men,  autborimd  temcbera  the 
Isw,  ukI  spirittul  heada  of  the  commnnity,  and  which 
in  the  New  Test  ia  fteqttently  giren  to  Christ  In  the 
fidluwing  article  we  combine  the  Biblical  and  Talmudi- 
cal  atatenients  on  the  subject,  with  additioiiB  from  later 
•ources. 

L  Difema  Formi,  and  tke  Sigmficatim  oftht  Title. 
—The  term  "lan,  RcMi,  is  a  form  of  the  noun  3^?,  Rah 
(from  33^,  to  mvllij}ly,  to  btcome  great,  lUstingnithci), 
which  in  the  Biblical  Hebrew  denotes  a  great  ma^ ;  one 
distiaguiihed  either /or  age,  potitiori,  office,  or  stitf  (Job 
xxxii,9;  Daa.i,8;  Piov.xxvi,  10);  but  in  the  canon- 
ical bo(dc6  it  does  not  occur  with  this  snffix.  It  is  in 
post-Btblicfll  Hebrew  that  this  terra  is  used  as  a  title, 
indicBiitig  sundry  degrees  by  its  seTCral  terminations  for 
those  who  are  dtstiDguished  for  learning,  who  are  the 
authoritative  teachers  of  the  law,  and  who  are  the  ap- 
pointed  spiritual  headsof  the  Jewish  community.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  simple  term  3^,  R(A,  without  any  ter- 
mination, and  with  or  without  the  name  of  the  person 
following  it,  corresponds  to  our  expression  teacher,  mas- 
ter, f (^atncoXoc,  and  is  the  lowest  degree ;  with  the  pro- 
nominal suffix  first  person  singular— viz.  •'S^,  Aa&&f, 
my  Ao»i  (Matt,  xxiii,  7, 8 :  xxvi,25,49;  Mark 
ix,6;  xi,  21;  xiv,  45;  John  i,  88,49;  iii,  2,  26;  iv,  81; 
vi,  25;  ix,  2;  xi,  8)— it  is  a  higher  degree;  and  with 
the  pronominal  suffix  first  person  plural — viz.  "ja^,  Rab- 
boR,  'Pa/3/3of,  our  teacher,  our  master,  in  the  Chaldee 
form— it  is  the  highest  degree,  and  was  given  to  the  pa- 
triarchs (B'^K^IQ:)  or  the  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
Gamaliel  1,  who  was  patriarch  in  Palestine  A.D.  80-60, 
waa  the  first  that  obtained  this  extraordinary  title,  and 
not  Simon  ben-HiUet,  as  iserroneoasly  affirmed  by  Light- 
foot  (Harmomf  of  Me  Four  EvtmgelitU,  John  i,  88). 
This  is  evident  from  the  following  statement  in  the 
A  rwc*  of  R.  Nathan  (s.  t.  -"as)  :**  We  do  not  find  that 
the  title  Ration  began  before  the  patriarchs  rabbon 
Gamaliel  I,  rabbon  Simon  his  son  (who  perished  in  the 
destruction  of  the  second  Temple),  and  rabbon  Jochanan 
ben-Zakkai,  all  of  whom  were  presidents."  Ugbtfoot's 
mistake  is  all  the  more  strange  since  he  himself  quotes 
this  passage  elsewhere  (comp.  Hebrew  ami  Taltmdical 
Exerciiatioiia,'Mttu  xxiii,7).  ^B^, however, which, as 
we  have  said,  is  the  noun  3^,  with  the  Chaldee  pm- 
nominal  suffix  first  person  plural,  is  also  used  in  Aramaic 
as  8  noun  absolute,  Che  plural  of  which  is  and 
D'^Sa'^  (comp.  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Psa.  Ixxx,  11  ^ 
Buth  i,  2);  pronominal  sufiix  second  person  Angular 
^■'S^'l  (Song  of  Songs  vi,  4) ;  pronominal  suffix  thinl 
person  plural  "pn^SB'^  (Psa.  Ixxxiii,  12).  Accordingly  i 
'Pa(50ovi  in  Mark  x,  61,  which  in  John  xx,  16  is  spelled 
'Pafffiovvl,  is  the  equivalent  of  "^33^.  Rabbant,  mg  mat- 
ter,  giving  the  Syriac  pronunciation  to  the  KameU  un- 
der the  Beth.  As  such  it  is  interpreted  bv  the  evangel- 
ists (^w^awoXof,  John  i,  89;  xx,  16;  Matt  xxiii,  8). 

II.  Or^pm  tmd  DoH  of  then  rifJ^ra.— Nathan  ben-Je- 
cbid  (q.  V.)  tells  ns,  in  his  celebrated  lexicon  denomi- 
nated A  rwA  (s.  v.  '^'OXH),  which  was  finished  A.D.  1101, 
that  Mar  Bab  Jacob  asked  Sherira  Gaon,  and  his  son 
Hai,  the  co-Gaon  (A.D.  999),  for  an  expluiation  of  the 
origin  and  import  of  these  different  titlo,  and  that  these 
spiritual  beads  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Babylon  re- 


pUed  as  follows:  "  ■  The  title  Ai6  (31)  is  BdtrlcmiM, 
and  the  title  RMi  (^31)  >a  Paleadnian,'  Tlua  is  en- 
dent  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Tan^n  and  Am»- 
raim  are  simply  called  by  their  names  withwat  any  tiik 
— e.  g.  Simon  the  Just,  Antigonos  of  Sobo,  Jose  beo- 
Jochman,  Bab,  Samuel, Abaje,  and  Rabba;  aooMoftbem 
bear  the  title  RabK  C^SI)— e.  g.  rabbi  Akiba,  raMa  Jose, 
rabbi  Simon,  etc;  some  of  them  have  the  tUfe  Uar 
("IS)— e.  g.  mar  Ukbo,  mar  Januka,  etc;  aome  the  tiih 
of  Rab  pi)— e.  g.  rab  Hana,  rah  Jehudab,  etc.;  whik 
some  of  them  have  the  title  Rabbon  Cpi}— eg.  rMifaaD 
Gamaliel,  rabbon  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai,  etc    Tlir  tide 
RaM  (■<an)  ia  that  aS  the  PaleaUniaa  aage^  wbo  re- 
ceived there  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  Uying-on  of  ibc 
hands,  in  accordance  with  the  laying-on  of  the  hauh 
as  transmitted  in  unbroken  succession  by  the  eUets 
(C^SpT),  and  were  denominated  RabU,  and  renirvd 
authority  to  judge  penal  cases;  while  Rah  pi)  is  the 
title  of  the  Babylonian  sages,  wbo  received  the  laying- 
on  of  hands  in  their  coU^ea.   The  more  andoit  gtn- 
eralions,  however,  who  were  far  aaperior,  bad  no  sack 
titles  as  Rabbm  031),  Rahbi  (^31),  or  Rab  (31),  either 
for  the  Babylonian  or  Palestinian  sages,  as  is  erideat 
from  the  fact  that  HiUel  I,  who  came  from  Babylon,  bad 
not  the  title  Rabbon  (^31)  atuched  to  bis  name;  and 
that  of  the  prophets,  who  were  very  eminent,  it  is  simply 
said  'Haggai  the  prophet,' etc.;  'Eztm  did  not  cook 
from  Babylon,'  etc.,  without  the  title  Rabbon  being  af- 
fixed to  their  names.   Indeed,  we  do  not  find  that  this 
title  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  patriarchate   ft  be> 
gan  with  rabbon  Gamaliel  the  elder  (A.IX  W),  aUm 
Simon,  bis  sen  (who  perished  in  the  destmctioa  of  the 
second  Temple),  and  labbon  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai,  all 
of  whom  were  patriarchs  or  prewdenta  of  the  Sanhedrim 
(Qik-^d:).   The  title  AaUt  (^31),  too,  comea  iais 
vogue  among  thoso  who  received  the  laying-on  ofhaiids 
at  this  period— as,  for  instance,  rabbi  Zaddok.  rabta 
Eliezer  ben-Jacob,  etc,  and  dates  from  the  disciples  of 
rabbon  Jodianan  ben<2akkiu  downwards.   Now  the  or- 
der of  these  titles  ia  as  fUlows:  AaUs  is  greuer  than 
Rab;  Rahbm,  again,  is  greater  than  JBirW;  while  ibe 
simple  name  is  greater  than  RtMom.    No  one  is  called 
Rabbon  except  the  preHidenta."    From  this  dedaratim 
of  Sherira  Gaon  and  Hai,  that  the  dtle  AoUc  obtain^ 
among  the  disciples  of  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai,  the  ntt- 
dite  Grtttz  concludes  that  "we  must  r^ard  the  tiik 
Rabbi,  which  in  the  Goq>els,with  the  exception  irf  ibat 
by  Luke,  is  given  to  John  the  Baptist  and  to  Jesw,  m 
an  anachronism.   We  must  also  regard  as  an  anarhi»- 
nism  the  disapprobation  put  into  the  month  of  Jems 
against  the  ambition  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  who  k>rf  t» 
be  called  by  this  title,  and  the  admonition  to  his  dis- 
ciples not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  atyled  RMji— 
Kat  ^tkovai  (o(  Tpou/iflriitO  . . .  tcdXa^at  itb  twv 
av^fMiriav  pafipi  pa^fii.    'Yfuit        ft^  Kk^5^ 
pafijji,  Malt  xxiii,  7,  8).    This,  moreovw,  shows  that 
when  the  Gospels  were  written  down  the  title  RMi 
stood  in  BO  high  a  repute  that  the  btbm  n-uld 
not  but  transfer  it  to  Christ"  (Geackid^  der  Jwtbm 
[Berl.  1868],  iv,  500).    But  even  supposing  that  the 
title  Rabbi  came  into  vogue  in  the  days  of  Jochanaa 
ben-Zakkai,  this  would  by  no  means  warrant  Griiz') 
conclusion,  inasmuch  as  Jochanan  lived  upwards  nf 
a  hundred  yeav^  and  survived  fimr  prendcnts— vis. 
Hillel  I  (aa  80-10),  Simon  I  (A.D.  lO-SOX  GanuM  I 
(A.D.  80-50),  and  Simon  II  (A.D.  90-70),  and  it  might 
therefore  obtain  in  the  eariy  da%-s  of  this  luminarv, 
which  would  be  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Christ  The 
Tosaphoth  at  the  end  of  Edayoth,  however,  quoted  to 
t  he  A  rvch  in  the  same  article,  gives  a  diflertnt  aeeooat 
of  the  origin  of  this  title,  which  is  as  follows:  "He  who 
has  disciples,  and  whose  disdplcs  agmn  liii  i  tfiiii|iTiiii. 
u  called  SMi,  wfagn  liUjl^N^p^f^fe^^,^  *f 
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Uod«rn  Jewlih  Rabbi,  mUrod  tor  Prnjor. 


be  ii  so  old  that  hia  imtne<liate  disciples  already  belong 
to  the  past  age),  he  is  called  Rubhon ;  and  when  the  dis- 
ciplea  of  hU  disciples  are  also  foi^tten,  he  is  sijnply 
odled  by  hia  own  name."  This  makes  the  titles  coeval 
with  the  origlR  of  the  different  schools,  and  at  the  same 
Umc  ■oooonu  for  the  abwuce  of  them  among  the  earliest 
doctors  of  the  Uw. 

Some  accAunt  of  the  rabbins  and  the  Miahnical  ami 
Talmadical  writings  may  be  round  in  Prideau:t  (Cmmm- 
titm,  pU  i,  bk.  5,  under  the  year  liC  446  \  pL  ii,  bk.  8, 
under  the  year  RC  87) ;  and  a  sketch  of  the  liistory  of 
the  school  of  Rabbinical  learning  at  Tiberias,  fountted 
by  rabbi  Judah  Hak-kodeab,  the  compiler  of  the  Mishiia, 
in  the  3d  deutury  after  Christ,  is  given  by  Bobinson 
(AMKo<AoraraW«,ii,891).  See  ilaa  Note  U  to  Bur^ 
ton,  Bumpton  teeturet,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted 
—fur  instance,  Broker  (ii,  8*i0)  and  Basnage  (l/ut.  des 
Jutft,  iii,  6,  ]>.  138).  Compare  Hill,  Dt  RtMutU  (Jen. 
1741);  Bohn,  aid.  (Erf.  1750)  ;  HuIIct,  D»  VoctorOui 
CVitemb.  1740).   See  Mastbk. 

Rabbim.    See  Batii-raobix, 

Rabbinic  Biblea,  also  called  MikrafHh  Gtdoldtk 
(m^ma  n-iX^pTa),  or  Great  Bibte*,  is  the  name  given 
to  the  rullowiiig  Hebrew  Bibles,  which,  besides  the  orig- 
inal text,  also  contain  the  commentaries  of  sundry  Jew- 
ish rabbins. 

nsfT-ria  KBirssia  ■'a-i-'aisia  ix-'an,  foL  This 

is  the  first  Rabbinic  Bible  published  by  Bomberg,  and 
carried  through  the  press  by  Felix  I'ratensis  (q.  v.) 
(Venice,  1516-17)  (nsn  =  278).  It  consisia  of  four 
parta,  with  a  separaU  titk-page  to  each,  and  with  the 
following  contents: 

a.  The  PentaUtteh,  vith  the  Chaldee  paraphniM  of  On- 
keloe  (q,  T.)  and  the  coramentnnes  of  RixnM  (q.  v.). 

b.  The  I\ophtU,  with  the  Chnldee  of  Jouathnn  hen- 
Uifel  (q.  V.)  mid  tbe  commeDtaries  (ifKlmchl  <q.  v.). 

e.  The  Haffiographa,y\%.  Ihe  />Mlmji,  wlih  the  Targnm 
of  JoMph  btir-CbIJa  {q.  t.)  and  D.  Klmchi's  {q.v.)  ciim- 
rDciitary;  Prom-te, with Joseph'«Tiirgam  &ud  David  Ibii- 
Jachla's  <q.  v.)  commentanr;  Job,  wUb  Jotenh's  Tnicnm 
and  the  eomuentarlae  ofNiicbmaiildea  (4.T.)  and  Farrle- 


•ol  (q.  T.) :  the  Fire  Meglllotb  (t.  e.  Qtntidu,  RuOt.  Lam- 
entationa,  Beeiaiattf,  and  JStUur),  with  Joseph's  Targnm 
andRashl'scommeuUry:  Danitl,  with  Ralbng*s  (q.  v.)  com- 
mentary; Uzra,  Xthtmiah,  and  CkrmieU*,  wllb  Itosbl's 
and  Simon  Darsbaii'ii,  or  Chdi'm  (q.v.),  commeDtarr.  Ap- 

Knded  to  the  volnine  nre  the  liirgum  Jem»alem  on  the 
Dtateach,  tbe  second  Tnri^am  on  Esther,  the  Turlntlons 
between  Ben-Asher  (q.  v.)  nad  Uen-Nnpbtall,  the  ditfor- 
ences  between  the  BiMlern  and  Western  codd.,  Aitron 

hen-Asher's  (q.v.)  DIst^eriHtlou  on  the  Accciit^Miii  1- 

Idea'B  (q.  T.)  thirteen  nrtlcle^  itt  faith,  the  <18  nrecepis 
(q.  v.),  a  table  of  tbe  Pnni^htoth  aud  Hitphtarotb  (q.  v.), 
according  to  the  tipanlab  and  German  rltnalM. 

This  edition,  however,  did  nut  prove  acceptable  to  the 
Jews,  «nce  it  did  not  come  up  to  all  the  requiremente 
of  HasoreUe  ruka,  as  ean  be  seen  from  ttw  remark  Le- 
vita  makes  in  his  Muioreik  ha-MoMreth:  "Let  me 
therefore  warn  and  caution  every  one  who  reads  the 
folio  i>r  quarto  editions  of  the  four-and-twenty  books 
published  here  in  Venice  in  the  year  1&17  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  false  remariis  printed  in  the  margin,  in 
tbe  form  of  Keri  and  KHAib,  plate  and  d^fdice,  JUUtl 
and  Milru,  and  rarinHmu  in  the  vtnctb  and  accn^t,  or 
to  any  of  those  things  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
done»  as  I  have  staled  above.  The  author  of  them  did 
not  know  how  to  distinguish  between  his  right  hand 
and  hia  left.  Not  being  a  Jew,  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  nature  of  the  Hasorab,  and  what  he  did  put  down 
simi^y  aroae  from  tbe  fact  that  he  aomerimes  found  va- 
riations in  the  copies  which  he  had  before  him,  and,  aa 
he  did  not  know  which  rea^g  was  the  correct  one,  ho 
put  down  one  in  the  margin  and  another  in  the  text. 
Sometimes  it  su  happened  that  be  put  the  correct  read- 
ing into  Ihe  text  and  the  incorrect  one  into  the  margin, 
and  sometimes  the  reverse  is  the  casej  thus  he  was 
groping  in  darkness  like  a  blind  man.  Hence  they  are 
not  to  be  heeded,  for  they  are  confusion  worse  confouiui- 
ed."  When  Levits  states  that  the  editor  was  no  Jew, 
he  is  wrong:  he  was  bum  a  Jew,  in  1618  embracetl 
Christianity  at  Rome,  and  died  in  lCi89.  The  dcl'cc- 
tivcnesB  of  this  finit  edition  induced  Bomberg  to  under- 
take another  edition,  fur  which  he  emt^oyed  as  editor 
Ihe  celebrated  Jacob  ben-Chajim  (q<v.)i  and  which  be 
published  under  the  title 

2.  .  .  .  Onpn  mn*'  ISO,  i.  e.  Porta  Dti  Sancta 
(Venice,  1524-2fi,  4  vols.  foL).  This  edition  is  an  im- 
provenwDt  upon  the  Ibnner,  and  ita  oontenta  are  aa  lul- 
lowa: 

n.  3%f  jlrat  vobime,  embracing  the  Fantatcnch  (H^in, 
begins,  1,  with  tbe  elaborate  Introdnctbin  of  tho  editor, 
In  ivhich  he  discnsses  the  Kawah,  the  Keri,  nnd  Eelh-'b, 
tbe  vnriatlons  between  the  Tnlmnd  nud  the  Uasorah,  the 
,  Tikuite  Sopherim.  (Q'<1S1D  ^aipH),  and  tbe  order  of  the 
larger  Hasorab :  %  an  index  of  the  sections  of  the  whole 
Old  Test,  according  to  the  Hasorab;  and,  8,  Aben-Eira*!! 
pretace  to  tbe  Pantatencb.  Then  follow  the  Ave  books 
of  Hoaee  f  n  Hebrew,  with  tbe  Chaldee  parapbnwes  of  On- 
kelos  and  Jonathan  ben-Uiiel,  aud  the  comiiientnrle^  of 
Rushl  and  Aben-Bzra,  the  mnrftins  being  filled  Dp  with  us 
mnch  of  the  Masorah  ns  Ibey  would  ndmlt. 

b.  The  sMVHd  volunu,  comprising  the  earlier  prophets 
(B->31DX"l  DiM^aS),  L  e.  Ja■bn^  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
the  Kings,  baa  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Chaldee  pnmpbmre 
of  Jountban  bea-Cilel,  and  the  commenlariea  of  Rai>hl, 
Klmctil,  and  Levi  ben-Oerahon,  and  tbe  Hasorah  in  ihe- 
margin, 

e.  Th4  third  votiime,  comprislog  the  later  prophets 
(D'^ai-inX  D-iifna},  i.  e.  I«Hlnh,  Jeremiah,  Bxekiel,  nnd- 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  contains  the  Hebrew  text,  the- 
Chiildee  paraphrase  of  Jonathan  beu-Uxtel,  the  coinnien- 
tiiries  at  Rauhl,  which  extend  over  nil  the  books  in  thin 
volume,  of  Aben-Sara  00  Irnlah  and  the  minor  iironhrw, 
and  of  KImchi  on  Jeremiah,  and  the  Hnsonib  In  the- 
margln. 

d,  Tha  fovrth  wAumt.  comprising  tbe  Hnglognijiba 
(d^inS),  gives  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase of  Joseph  the  Blind,  the  commentaries  of  Hiiehl 
oil  the  Pdnlm*.  Ezra,  Nehemlah,  the  Five  Megillnth,  nnd 
Chronlcleai  of  Alien-Exra  on  Ihe  Psalms,  Proverb'<,  J>ib, 
Daniel,  the  Fire  HeKill"ih,  Etrn,  nnd  Nehemlnh ;  of  Levi 
ben-Oershou  on  Proverbs  and  Daniel;  of  Saadlas  uu 
Daniel  nnd  the  second  Turgiim  of  Esther. 

But  the  most  valuable  part  of  bis  labarf*iin  A^^rpf"' 
dieea  to  this  volame,  whl(:hi3|e,z^j^:^fcjiUd3vtV<:l> 
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coald  not  be  got  Into  tb«  m>ri^n  of  tbe  text  In  ilpbabetleal 
order,  wlih  Jacob  ben-ChiOlm'a  dlret^tlona ;  S,  tne  varluat 
rudlugs  of  Bdu-Aaher  and  B«u-NnphM)i,  luid  the  EMt- 
«D  »nd  Wottcrn  oodd. :  ood,  S,  a  trentlM  npoa  tb«  polnu 
liidiicceiit>,contalningihcwt>rknia*iUni  HpSn  'om, 
or  Ttpisn  "4^3,  by  Hoses  Nakdan.  Jacob  beii-CbaJim 
bestowed  the  almosi  Inbnr  in  amnntng  the  Mnaoralt  and 
It]  pnHfrtng  nnd  nrmngtiis  thoM  materlnls  which  Felix 
Prnteiiflie  |>iib1i«heil  very  lucorrecily  In  the  flirt  edition 
of  BomberK's  Riibbtnic  Bible.  He  was,  moreover,  tbe 
flret  who,  \n  lilt  elabomle  Introdaction,  fbmlshea  tbe 
Bibllciil  Btndeiit  wiih  a  treniUe  on  the  Mneorah ;  and  hia 
edition  of  tiie  Bible  is  of  great  importance  to  the  crlilclnn 
of  the  text,  inni<ninch  n« Trom  ll  most  of  the  Hebrew  Bi- 
bles are  primed.  Keniilcott  pnhllshed  a  Latfo  translation 
of  Jacob  ben-Chnjini'fl  valuable  introdnction  from  an 
auonymoua  MS.  In  the  Bodleinu  Library  in  an  abrldeed 
form  (comp.  Dinaertatton  the  Second  [Oxford,  1T»],  p.  w»- 
844),  and  Glusbnrg  has  published  an  English  translation 
of  tbe  whole  with  eiulanatory  iiotes  lu  the  Jvwwd  tff 
Saarti  LiUmtun,  ifio.  la  aftv-lllb  Jacob  beii-ChaJlm 
embraceil  Christianity,  n  eireRmslaiice  which  will  acenaot 
fir  EUoa  Levlta's  Titupemtions  against  bin  OPSm  ^nn 
aip3  nin:E3  nninx,  ],«.  'Let  hla  snnl  be  boand  np  in 
a  bag  with  holes '}." 

8.  A  revised  and  improved  edition  of  the  second 
Bombergian  Bible  was  published  at  Venice  in  1646-48, 
under  the  super\'ision  of  Cornelius  Adelkiiid.  The 
changes  nude  in  this  edition  consist  in  omitting  Aben- 
Eira'a  conoMnUry  on  Isuah  and  the  Minor  I'ftipbets, 
while  Jacob  ben  -  Asher's  (q.  v.)  commentary  on  the 
F«iitateuch  and  Isaiah  di  Traui'a(q,r.)eoaiiDentary  on 
Judges  and  Samoet  are  inserted. 

4.  Bomb^rg's  fourth  Rabbinic  Bible,  by  Joan,  do 
Gara,  carried  through  tbe  press  and  correct«d  by  Isaac 
ben-Joecph  oio  and  Isaac  ben-t^ersbon  Treves  (Ven- 
ice, l.IGS,  4  vols.  fol.).  The  correctors  remark  at  the 
end  that  they  have  reinserted  in  this  edition  the  por- 
tion of  the  Hasorah  which  was  otniued  in  tbe  edition 
of  1546-48.  Appended  ia  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum  on  the  Penuteuch.  Wolf  (Bihliotkeca  Iltbr.  ii, 
S7'2)  says :  "  In  catalogo  quodara  MSS.  codicum  Hebr. 
BibL  BodleJ,  observatum  vidi,  quo<l  luec  editio  opera 
Gencbranli  posum  sit  castrata  in  lis  quffi  contra  rem 
Christianam  et  procipue  contra  Romanos  dicontiir;" 
but  Steinschneider  (in  CalaloguM  Libr.  Hebr.)  atates, 
"  aed  e:templar  tale  in  BodL  non  exstaU" 

6.  D-^niDJn      nnn  ■'ooin  noan 

^'U'0  ^tlS,  published  at  Venice 
in  1C17-19  (4  vols.  foL)  by  Pietro  and  Lorenzo  Braga- 
din,  and  edited  by  the  celebrated  Leon  di  Modena  (q.  v.) 
and  Abraham  Chaber-Tob  ben-Sirforoon  Ch^im  Sopher. 
It  contains  tbe  whole  matter  of  tbe  foregoing  eilttion, 
and  is  preceded  by  a  preface  written  by  Leon  di  Modena. 
This  edition,  however,  is  of  less  value  to  the  critical  stu- 
dent, being  castrated  by  the  Inquisition,  under  whose 
censorship  it  was  published,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
remark  of  the  censor  at  tbe  end :  "  Vislo  per  me,  Fr.  Be- 
nato  da  Mod.  a.  1626." 

. .  .  [i.  c.  <io«t,  thy  salvation  is  in  thy  word,  and  thy 
kingilom  ia  from  generation  to  generation],  printed  at 
Basle  in  1618-19  (2  vola.  foL),  and  etlited  by  John  Bux- 
turf.  This  Bible  ia  divided  into  four  parts,  the  latter 
of  which,  consisting  of  the  later  prophets  and  Hsgiog- 
rapha,  is  dated  1619.  The  lille-pagc  is  followed  by  a 
Latin  preface  by  BnxtorT,  a  table  nf  the  number  of  chap- 
ters in  the  Bible,  and  a  poem  of  Abon-Ezra  on  the  He- 
brew language.  Besides  the  Hebrew  text  and  tbe 
Chaldec  |nnpbra»es,  it  contains  as  follows :  1,  Bashi  on 
the  whole  Old  Test. ;  2,  Abcn-Eara  on  the  PenUtcuch, 
Isaiah,  the  Minor  Pruplicts,.  Psalms,  Job,  the  Five  Me- 
fnlluth,  and  Daniel;  3,  Moses  Kimchi  on  the  Prove^b^ 
Eira,  and  Nehemiah;  4,  I>,  Kimchi  on  Chronicles;  6, 
Kalbag  on  the  earlier  prophets  and  Proverbs;  6,  Saadioa 
on  Daniel;  7,  Jacob  ben-Ashcr  on  the  Pentateuch;  8, 
Jachja  on  Samuel ;  9.  the  Ma^irah  Finatis  and  KuxtorTa 
T^riat,  etc ;  10,  the  various  readings  of  Ben-Asher 
aadBen-MopfataU;  Il,tbe  variations  between  the  East- 


ern and  Western  codices;  12, «  treatise  on  tbe  accent*. 
The  whole  is  fbrmed  after  Jacob  ben-Chajim's  second 
edition  (1546-48),  with  some  corrections  and  altemiana 
by  Buxtorf.  Buxtorf,  in  editing  this  Bible,  has  erecud 
to  himself  a  lasting  moauraenU  Of  course,  like  ewy 
human  work,  it  is  imperfect;  bat,  is  spite  at  iu  de6- 
ciencies,  the  student  must  stiU  thank  the  editor  for  this 
work,  and  Richard  Simon,  in  hia  ffitloire  Oritiqme  A 
V.  T.  p.  513,  certMidy  doM  great  injustice  when  be 
says:  "fiien  qu'il  pretende  que  son  edition  est  plm 
exacte  qne  les  autres,  lea  Jnifs  cependant  ne  I'esiimnH 
pas  beaucoup,  k  cause  des  fautea  qui  s'y  reiKoDtreDi, 
surtuut  dans  les  commentaires  dcs  rabbins,  ou  il  a 
laiase  lea  emurs  des  copistes,  qui  etoient  dans  les  Mi- 
titms  prec^dentea,  et  il  y  eo  a  ajoute  de  nouveUea.  B 
seroit  necessaire  d'avoir  de  bons  excmplalrea  mannmts 
de  cea  commentaires  des  rabbins,  pour  les  corriger  « 
une  infinite  d'endroits:  et  c'est  a  quoi  Buxtorfe  devoit 
plutot  s'appliquer,  qu'&  reformer  la  puuctuat  ion  dnlexu 
Caldaique." 

7.  nc;-Q  n^TIp  nso,  or  the  Amsterdam  Rabbinie 
Bible,  edited  by  Moses  Frankfurter  (Amat«\lam,  17H- 
27, 4  vols,  royal  fol.).  This  is  unquestionably  the  mml 
vi^uablc  of  ^  the  Rabbinic  Bibles,  It  is  founded  npi« 
the  Bomberg  editions,and  gives  not  only  their  conieni^ 
but  also  tlioee  of  Buxtorf 'a,  with  much  additional  mautr. 
This  is  the  last  Ral^ioic  Bible  which  ia  described  ia 
bibliographical  works,  and  for  this  reason  we  give  bete 
the  literature  pertaining  to  the  above  Bibka:  Wdf, 
BMiothtca  //«6r,ii,863sq.;  Le  Lmig-Mash,  BiUto^ifra 
Sacra,  i,  95  sq. :  RnsenmUller,  //oaAvcA  tier  MNL  Liitro- 
tur,  i,  249  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogmi  lAhr.  Httr.  m 
BibUofhfca  ifodMoiur,  col.  6  sq. ;  (iinsburg.in  KiltOvs.v. 
"Rabbinic  Bibles;"  Carpzov,  Crkiea  S<tcra  (lipric 
I  1746),  p,  409  sq, ;  K.  Simon,  /liitoirt  Critique  dm  I  '^t 
Test.  p.  512  sq.    See  Fkatckkurtek. 

a.  Thtfirit  vUwmr,  luclndini;  Ihe  Pentatench,  cnntaius : 
1,  an  iudex  of  tbe  ttaiugs  explmneal  by  R.  Abdias  Sefursiv 
according  to  tbe  I'araekayith;  it,  a  treatise  by  tbe  nrni 
naihor  ou  the  Law  i  S,  spprobHlUius  ufthe  synacopno  <>r 
Amsterdam,  Frankfort,  and  •>tbers;  4,  an  eypbcaUoci  br 
Moses  (the  aaiborl  of  the  signs  nred  tn  dralznale  ibe  xn- 
thm  referred  to;  B. ancient  prefaces  at  Ibe  bead  of  fttr- 
mer  edltinua ;  «,  an  index  uf  the  cbsptera  of  tbe  book*  <>f 
the  Old  Test. ;  7,  the  prefuces  at  R.  Chinknnl :  S,  ibe  prrf- 
acc  of  Levi  ben-Oershnu  (Ralbog).  with  a  revision  <if  tbe 
Tnlmnd;  *,  theprefiKO  of  It.  At>SasScronio;  lQ,tbepref- 
see  uf  Aben-Ein. 

To  the  mcred  text  are  added  tbe  7\iri7mu  <tbal  <^0o- 
keliiB  iu  the  I'entstencli ;  in  the  other  viitumes,  sock  as 
exist),  the  commentaries  of  Rssiil,  Aben-Bara,  BaaJ-To- 
rlm,  the  Greater  and  tbe  Lesser  Mamrrak,  tbe  notes  (la  tbit 
viil.)  of  Levi  ben-Gershon,  Cblskniil,  Jacob  de  Letkias, 
the  Intre-Sitoeh  ("Precept*  of  N.kiIi'").  and  tbccommenU- 
ryufR. AbdlnsKeforun,  llteXtnaeto jrfncAaA<a«>llcctfao 
from  various  commentaries)  is  added  by  the  editor.  Tbe 
columns  are  so  disposed  that  the  Uebrew  text  and  (be 
Tiirgum  are  lu  the  centre  uf  tbe  uage,  printed  la  iqasn 
tvpe:  the  Lesser  Masorab  In  the  Intermediate  space,  end 
the  Greater  Hasomh  (Ukewitie  )»  sqnnre  type)  at  the  bA- 
tont.  At  tbe  sides,  in  large  round  (Rnbbiiiic)  letter^lu 
tbe  luoer  margiu,  is  the  commentnrj  of  Raahi :  In  tbt 
onter  margin,  that  of  Aben-Ezra  and  sometimes  that  of 
ChisknnL  In  tbe  lesser  col nmu.  In  small  ronnd  lype^  are 
pliiced  Baal-Tnrim,  the  /iNrs-.VooeA,  and  the  JTsMts  JKk- 
rhah;  In  the  lower  part  of  the  page,  ibe  curamcntarka  of 
Itiilb'ie  and  Sefonio,  lu  small  round  type. 

It.  The  rttond  poliims  contains  the  earlier  pmpbMs  (sr- 
compnnied  by  the  Tan;nm  and  Mnsonib  as  above),  with 
Ihe  commentaries  of  Rnshi,  Italbae,  and  Eeaias,  also  ex- 
tracts from  Ihe  book  Ktli  Jaktr  by  R.  Samnel  Lafiadi>.aad 
the  iftiicAaA  Ketanah  (extrncta  frum  the  coromeuinrirs*if 
Moses  Alshelch  and  K.  Aarou  ben-ChaJIni :  aim  a  e<Ho- 
ment;iry  called  Leb  Aharon  on  the  book  of  Jotbna  aad 
Jtid};es>  of  th<<  editor  lu  the  margin.  Tbe  prebt^  ot 
Kimchi,  Levi  ben-Gershon,  aud  R.  Samael  LalUdo  in  It* 
KtU  Joker,  folliiw  the  title  <if  this  volnme. 

e.  The  third  volume  contains  the  lattr  propbrtt  (tbs 
t(.-xt.etc.,  arrnofted  as  befiire),  with  ihe  cnmmeourles  at 
Rashl.  R>tdak  (R.  David  Kimchi),  Ab«n-E>rK  on  Isaiali 
mill  Jeremiah,  R.  Samnel  Lnllndo,  IL  Jnc<ib  hen-Rsfa^  B. 
Abdias  Sefomo, Samnel  Atmesnlres, and  R.  IwaacGarsbaa, 
and  Ihe  Minehah  Oedolah  (a  series  of  extracts  HinUtrto 
the  above)  by  the  sdlttir. 

it.  The/trurth  vofume,  cnatatnlne  the  Kethnbhn  (la  like 
flyle),  has  tbe  pralbcea  of  Aben-^ra.  Aben-JCaaiaf^  and 
!Siraeonbeu-*^--*-'-**~'«fcslif«s*««  " 
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cYaj*:  AbdlMS«fornooiithePn1mB,Midextrictifromtbe 
Minima  Lattitra  of  Saninel  Arapol :  ou  tbe  ProTcrba,  by 
KuBbi,  Aben-Hiro,  R&lbag,  Abeii-J«ctaaJa,  UeDahem  Ham- 
meiri,  with  the  commenUry  Kab  VenaH  of  Solomon  bfln- 
Abrabam ;  on  Job,  by  Rasbl.  Abeo-Bxra,  Aben-Jecboja, 
Isaac  J«b«K,  Rambaa,  Abo,  Petlsol,  Abdfu  Sefonio,  aud 
Simeon  ben-Zemncb;  ou  tbe  CautlclM,  by  Raabl,  Aben- 
Kxra,  Bnlbae,  Aben-Jecbnja,  Isaac  Jabes,  Herl  Aratna, 
nnd  Abdla»  fiefonio;  nii  Rath,  by  Rnshi,  Aben-Ezrn,  Ral- 
bng,  Aben-Jechaja,  aud  Isaac  JnMs;  nn  Eccleslaaiea,  by 
iha  uma  commeutaiorv,  with  tbe  addition  of  Abdtafl 
8«fomo ;  on  Esther,  by  RoBhl,  Aben-EKrn,  Ralbag,  Aben- 
JechiOi;  on  Dniilel,  by  Ra«hi,  Abeu-Esra,  Soadtas,  Ab«n- 
JcchaJa,  Unac  Jnbec,  and  RalbaK;  on  Kara  and  Nehe- 
miab,  by  Hnahl,  Aben-Eira,  Aben-Jcchal>^  nnd  Isaac  Ja- 
hex ;  on  Cb  run  ides,  by  Rashi.  Radak,  and  AbQU-Jecb^a. 
The  editor  has  also  added  bis  own  conimeutary  throuih- 
ont  tbta  minme  of  the  work,  under  Che  title  tfinehah 
Hreb.  At  tbe  end  of  tbe  work  are  placed  the  Greater  Ma- 
Borab,  tbe  variations  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Iteceu- 
■loun  (M  calletl),  aud  the  treatise  on  the  accents.  Each 
«>r  tbe  asBlstaDts  in  the  work  is  celebrated  In  Hebrew 

^'^Aroordlng  to  Wolff,  this  edition  of  the  Rabbinic  Dlbte 
in  the  mnei  coplnns  and  the  best.  Some  interpolations 
from  MSB.  have  been  inlrodaced,  In  some  iufltnncee  eii- 
ttra.  Id  others  by  extracts.  Verses  SB  and  ST  of  Josh,  izl 
have  been  reiecied,  and  this  la  marked  in  the  margin, 
which  states  that  tbey  t'xist  In  some  HS8.,  bat  not  in  the 
tnocl  correct  and  ancient  ones.  In  some  copies  dealgiied 
for  the  ase  of  ChrlatlnuSiTrscbendnrrhu  remarked  that 
tbe  trvatlsa  of  K.  Abdlaa  ttaliinio,  Dt  Bagia  Liffta,  to  want- 
ing. 

8.  The  latest  Rabbinic  Bible,  with  thirty-two  com- 
mentaries, is  the  D"'iai-t''B  s'b  OS  mins  niKipa, 

published  at  Warsaw  by  Lebenson  (1860-68,  12  vols, 
■mall  ToU).  It  contains,  besides  the  original  Hebrew, 
the  Chaldee  of  Oiikelos  and  Jerushalmi  on  the  Penta- 
teoeb,  the  Chaldee  on  the  prophets  and  Hagir^(nt>hB, 
and  the  second  Targum  on  Esther.  Of  commentaries, 
it  conuins  that  of  Rashi  on  the  whole  Bible;  Aaron 
Pcsaro's  (q.  T.)  Toldot  Aaron ;  Asheri's  and  Nurzi's 
{q. commentary  on  the  Bible;  Aben-Ezra  on  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Five  Hefnllotb,  the  Minor  Pn^hets, 
ttw  Psalms,  Jot^  and  Daniel;  Btoeea  Kimchl  on  Prov- 
erbs; Naebmanidea  on  the  Pentateuch;  Obadiah  de 
Sefomo  (q.  v.)  on  the  Pentateuch,  Song  of  Songs,  and 
Ecclesiastes ;  EL  Wilna  (q,  v.)  on  the  Pentateuch,  Josh- 
ua, Isaiah,  and  Hezekiah ;  8.  K.  Leiiczyz  and  S.  Edels 
on  the  Pentateuch;  J.  H.  Altschuler  on  the  propheU 
and  Hagi<^rBpha;  D.  Kimchi  on  the  later  prophets; 
Ralbag  on  Joshua,  Kings,  Prorerbe,  and  Job;  Is.  di 
Trmni  on  Judges  and  Samuel ;  S.  Uceda  (q.  v.)  on  Ruth 
and  Laraentationa;  filieaer  ben-Elia  Haiofe  on  EatlftT; 
Saadiaa  on  Daniel,  It  also  conuins  tbe  Hasorah  Hagna 
and  Parra,  a  treatise  on  the  vowel-points  and  accents, 
the  various  readings  betwrvn  Asher  and  Naphtali,  and 
tbe  introduction  of  Jacob  hen-Chajim,  This  edition  is 
recomioended  by  the  greatest  Jewish  authorities  in  Po- 
land, as  Meisel9,of  Warsaw;  Muscat, of  Prague;  Heil- 
prin,  of  Bialystock,  etc    (B.  P.) 

Rabbinical  Dialect.  By  this  term  we  under- 
stand that  form  of  tbe  Hebrew  language  in  which  the 
principal  Scripture  coinmentatoTS  among  tbe  rabbins 
wrote,  as  Kimchi,  Aben-Ezra,  Abcabanel,  Rashi,  together 
with  the  Hishna,  the  Jewish  Prayer-books,  etc.  Books 
in  this  dialect  are  generally  printed  in  a  round  char- 
acter, more  resembling  writing  than  the  ordinary 
aquare  Hebrew  letters;  but  the  power,  value,  and  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letten  are  precisely  the  same  as  in 
Biblical  Hebrew.  The  Rabbinical  characters  are  given 
below.  Although  substanrially  Hebrew,  yet  this  dialect 
baa  so  many  peculiarities  as  to  require  a  separate  study. 
The  scholar  who  is  well  versed  in  the  pure  or  clasMc 
Hebrew  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  would  be  unable  to  read 
the  first  two  lines  in  the  Talmud  without  an  especial  in- 
tloclrinatioii  in  its  grammatical  forms,  aside  from  the 
dlfflcitlty  of  explaining  words  derived  from  the  (ittiek, 
Latin,  Kreuclt,  Anbie,  and  the  like.  The  orthography, 
too,  of  thia  dialect  has,  to  tbe  reader  of  pnre  Hebrew, 
often  an  uncouth,  and  at  first  sight  tmintelligible,  ap- 
pearance. This  is  caused  by  the  habit  of  inserting  the 
lattcra  K,  \  '',  instead  of  using  the  coneqHHiding  vowel- 


points,  and  thus  M  stands  for  , 

or  . ,  as  •'SKO  for  -31$,  "'KB  for  ^  Habrew  M 

■^a;  I  stands ftfr^  or.iasDblS  3  "  3 

for  oia,  i-rnsi  for  iinsb ;  •«  ^  "  ^ 

for  -  or  V,  as  ffll-i'^B  for  iWIB,  7  "  "I 

neB^A>r*VBfM;  al«>for,4ff  D  "  n 

dageih,a»m3''tp\fornirT3i,  '  " 

no^3  for  n^3.    Sometimes  a  *  "  * 

radical  in  verba  udmppeddther  P  "  H 

at  the  b^iiuiing,imddIe,orend  p  •>  q 

of  a  word.   It  drops  the  first,  aa  ,  „  ^ 

nnrornnK,ii3afiiriS3X,Karor 

OP  "  B 


13  for  -jax,  ta  for  "ia», 
^3  for  ^3N.  It  drops  the  sec- 
ond, as ''St  for  ■'ISt,  Bp  fcr  QTp,  ^ 

nio  for  nsTS,  W'hry  for  o-'inn,  1  ^ 

mn  for  mnn  j  or  it  drops  the  *^ 
tbird,as for  for  33        "  9 

for  1  *        "       =1  " 


(bt  n^,    for  ■,■'3.  a» 

nao,  30  for  5310,  tt)  for  aip, 


Parts  of  words  are  often  pro- 
longed, as  by  doubling  letters, 
or  inserting  double  Yod;  and  to 
this  and  many  other  peculiar- 
ities must  be  added  the  use 
of  numerous  abbreviations,  re- 
quiring a  study  in  itself— thus  e.  g.  K  M  may  be  "^SK 

naist,  •^i-itu,  inibx  naK,  ins*  "laEt,  "inBt  -jins, 
lotst      "(asi  '{Qvt,  wvt  noK,  nna«  ■>», 

n-'iaiK,  nSKVt  stands  for  I'^^y  19^aK  DHiaK 

We  give  a  list  of  such  works  as  will  help  the  stu- 
dent in  this  branch  of  literature.  (1.)  Grammars. — J. 
H,  Mai,  <7ramin<7^ica  Rabbimca  (Giessen,  1712):  Her* 
cer,  nuaiK  IX  nX-ll33  •'pinpT  ■'mi,  Tabulai  m 
Gr,  L,  Chald,  qua  et  Syr.  dicttur muUu  interim  de  Rab- 
bvnco  a  Titlntudico  Slih  traduntur  (Paris,  1660);  Re- 
land,  AnaUcta  RubUnica  (Ultraj.  1723);  HiUiiis,  Cfi'a- 
lecta  Rabbinica  (ibid.  1728) ;  Alting,  Synopiit  Institutio- 
mtnt  RiMittorunt  (FraukfortMD-the-Hun,  1701) ;  Danz, 
',33'^^  Krb:iD,ntw  RtMrnitam  Enudeatus  (Jena,7tb 
ed.  I7S6) :  Cellarius,  Jtabbimnaa  tin  Itul.  Gram.  Rah- 
binorum  ScriplU,  Leffewdti,  H  ItiUUig.  atxommodata 
(Zeiz,  1684) ;  Genebrard,  Itagoge  ad  Legtnda  et  InleUr 
gmda  Rabbhonim  Commait.  (  Paris,  1563  ) ;  Tycbsen, 
£'/nn.Z>Mr/ecf.Au66.(BUtzow,17&3)^  Dukes, />te ^pracAs 
da-  Hitchna,  Uxicogr.  u»d  jframmal.  beirachtet  (Essling- 
en,  1846);  Geiger,  Lehr-  u.  Lettbuch  xur  Sprache  der 
Mudma  (Bredau,  1846)  t  Landau,  Geist  und  Sprache 
der  lldtrBtrnaA  demzmitat  TempeUtau  (Prague,  1822); 
LuEzatto,  Elementi  Grammaticali  del  Caldta  Biblico  edd 
Dialetto  Talmudico  BabUonete  (transl.  into  German  by 
Krllgcr  [Breelau,  18T8]) ;  Faber,  .-1  umerJaai^  zur  Er- 
lertmng  dtt  Talmtiditchen  und  Rabbimtchen  (Gottingen, 
1770);  WcisB,  StudtPn  iiber  die  Spradu  der  Mise^na 
(Heb.  [Vienna,  1667])  i  H»]ui,  An  Mndiufiat  to  Chat- 
dee  Grammar,  etc.  (Loud.  1821). 

(H.)  Rabbitieal  Lexicotu  and  ITord-ftomb;— Buxlorf. 
Zexteon  ChaMaiam,  Talmudicum,  et  Rabbtnicum  (  Baale, 
1640,  foL  [new  ed.  by  Fischer,  Leips.  1866  sq.]);  id. 
Lexicon  Breve  Rabbitieo-PhHotopbicum  (ibid.  1G07,  and 
oflen  since) ;  Hartmann,  Supplementa  ad  J.  Buxtorfii  tt 
W.  Gttemi  Lexicm  (Itostock,  1818);  id.  Theiaunu 
Lingvte  Uebraica  e  MiMhna  augend,  (ibid.  1826  -  26); 
Lowy,  D''a3n  y\'Oh,  Wdrterbuch  ttUhaUeitd  hebr. 
Wdrler  a.  Redauarten,  die  ncA  m  Talmud  bffnde» 
(Prague,  1845-47,  3  pta.);  NaUian  ben-Jechiel,  fla- 
A  ruck  (Rome,  161A)  j  Deaaauer,  Ledum  RtManan  (Er- 
Ungen,  1849) ;  Stem,  Otar  ha-Ui^AXttMlA^i 
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Levy,  JVmJMt^KmU*  wkI  cAaUfiidbsf  WdrtaiiMA 
(Leips.  1S76  m\.);  Bibinri,  BiMktuA'aramSiaekeM 
Worterbuck  (Lemberg,  1857);  Young,  RMimceU  Vo- 
cofru/iiry,  etc  (Edinb. 

(III.)  Mitcetlatieout,  — For  the  abbrevUtloDS,  comp. 
Woir  {JiibL  HAr.  vols,  ii,  iv),  and  also  Buxtorf  (ed. 
Fischer),  when  at  the  end  of  each  letter  the  abbrevia- 
tions nr  the  respective  letter  are  given.   (B.  P.) 

Rabbinlsm  is  that  de\*elapment  of  Judaisin  which, 
after  the  return  frooi  Babylon,  but  more  especially  after 
the  ruin  of  the  Temple  aud  the  extinction  of  the  public 
worship,  l>ecame  a  new  bond  of  national  union,  and  the 
great  distinctive  feature  in  the  character  of  modem  Ju- 
daisin.  After  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivi- 
ty, the  Mosaic  constituUon  could  be  but  partially  re-es- 
tablished. The  whole  stnicture  was  too  much  shatter- 
ed, and  its  fragments  too  widely  dispersed,  to  reunite  in 
their  ancient  and  regular  form.  The  Levitcs  who  had 
returned  from  the  captivity,  it  ia  true,  were  the  officiat- 
ing priesthood,  and  no  more.  They  were  bound  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  forms  and  usages  of  the  ucriScial 
ritual;  but  the  instruciuin  of  the  people  and  the  inter- 
preution  of  the  law  tqr  no  means  fell  neceaauily  within 
their  province.  Fn>m  the  cmptivi^  the  Jews  brought 
with  them  a  revnvntial,  or,  rather,  a  pasMonate,  attach- 
ment to  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  thia  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  prudent  policy  of  their  leaders,  Ezra  and  Nehemish, 
to  encourage  by  all  possible  means  as  the  great  bond  of 
social  union,  and  the  unfailing  principle  of  separation 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  By  degrees,  attachment  to 
the  law  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  natiunal  char- 
acter :  it  was  not  merely  at  once  their  Bible  and  their 
statute-book;  it  entered  into  the  most  minute  detail  of 
common  life.  "  But  no  written  law  can  provide  fur  all 
possible  exigencies.  Whether  general  and  comprehen- 
sive, or  minute  and  multifarious,  it  equally  rei|uires  the 
expositor  to  adapt  it  to  the  immediate  case  which  may 
occur,  ntlwr  before  the  public  tribunal  or  that  of  the 
private  conscience.  Hence  the  law  became  a  deep  and 
intricate  stndy.  Certain  men  rose  to  acknowledged  em- 
inence fur  their  ingenuity  in  explaining,  their  readiness 
in  applying,  their  facility  in  quoting,  and  their  clearness 
ill  offering  solutions  of,  the  difficult  psssages  of  the  writ- 
ten statutes.  Lcaniing  of  the  hiw  became  the  great 
distinction  to  which  alt  alike  paid  reverential  homage, 
fiiblic  and  private  affairs  depended  on  the  sanction  of  this 
self-fonned  spiritual  aristocracy,'*or  rabbinical  oligarchy, 
which,  itself  held  together  by  a  strong  corporate  spirit, 
by  community  of  interest,  by  identity  of  principle,  has 
contributed,  more  than  any  other  external  cause,  to  knit 
together  in  one  body  the  widely  dispersed  membem  of  the 
Jewish  family,  and  to  keep  them  the  distinct  and  sep- 
arata people  which  they  appear  in  all  agea  of  the  wortd. 

The  first  stage  of  development  appears  in  the  work 
of  the  so-called  Sophaim,  the  last  of  whom  was  Simon 
the  Just  (q.  V.) ;  and  their  work  will  be  more  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  art.  Scribes.  The  Sopherim  were  fol- 
lowed by  another  class  of  men,  known  as  the  Tanaim, 
or  teachers  of  the  law  (the  vofiottSdaKtiXoi'mthe'S.T.), 
compri^ngaperifldfromB.C.200toA.D.220,  Whilewe 
reserve  a  description  of  their  work  for  the  art,  Scribbs, 
we  will  only  mention  that  from  this  school  proceeded  the 
oldest  Hidrasbim,  as  MnMlta,  Siphra,  and  Sipkri  [see 
MinitABii],  and  the  Sfisknn  (q.  v.).  The  most  distin- 
guiMied  rabbins  of  the  Tanalm  (who  are  in  part  given  al- 
ready, or  will  be  given,  in  this C!fclnp<p<Iia)  were;  I.  Aii- 
tigonus  of  Soho(B.C,  200-170),  whose  famous  maxim — 
"Be  not  like  servants  who  serve  their  master  for  the 
salM  of  receiving  wages,  but  be  like  servants  who  serve 
their  master  without  expecting  to  receive  wages;  and 
let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you"  {Aboth,  i,  3)— 
a  maxim  pronounced  by  Pressense  (in  his  yews  Ckt-Ut: 
hia  Times,  etc.)  as  "[a  noble  and  almost  evangelical 
one],*  truly  a  most  beauiiful  maxim,  and  one  denoting 


*  The  elanse  In  brackets  Is  fonnd  In  the  Amer.  ed.  of 
1868,  bnt  Is  omittod  hi  the  4th  Engl.  ed.  (London,  ISTt). 


a  legitimate  reaction  from  the  legal  focmaBam  trhiA 
was  in  process  of  development"— ia  laid  to  have  given 
rise  to  Sadduceeism ;  2.  Jose  ben-Joeser,  of  Zenda,  and 
hiscompanion,  Jose  hen-Jochanan,  of  Jerusalem;  3.Ji>- 
chanan,  the  high-priest  (commonly  called  John  Uyr- 
canus,  q.  v,);  4,  Jehosbua  ben  -  Peracbja,  the  tepntad 
teacher  of  Christ,  and  his  colleague,  Nitbai  U  Jabtim 
(q.  V.) ;  5.  Simon  ben-Sh«tach  (q,  v,)  and  Jehndali  hem- 
Tabat ;  6,  Shemaja  (q.  v.)  and  Abtalion ;  7.  HiUel  I  (q. 
V.) ;  8,  Simon  ben-Hillcl  1  (q.v.) ;  9.  Gamaliel  I  (q.v.); 
10.  Simon  II  ben-Goroaliel  (q.  v.),  who  fell  at  tfa«  d^ 
fence  of  Jerusalem;  II.  Jochaiian  ben-Zacbai  (q.v): 
12.  Gamaliel  II,of  Jabne  (q.v.);  13.  Simon  11  ben-C*- 
maliel  n  (q.v.)  and  B.  Nathan  ba-Babli  (q.r.); 
Jehudah  I  the  Holy  (q.  v.) ;  and,  15.  Gaaialiel  IIL 

The  Tanaim  were  fullowed  by  the  A  tnorvtm,  or  later 
doctors  of  the  law ;  and  the  fruiu  of  their  work  are  hid 
down  ill  the  Talmud  (q.  v.),  the  completion  of  whicb 
(about  A.D.  600)  terminated  the  period  of  the  Amoralm. 
to  be  opened  by  that  of  the  Saboralm,  or  the  tf^acdieTB 
of  the  law  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Talmud.  To  ibki 
period  (A,D.  600-667),  perhaps,  belongs  the  ecdkctioa, 
ot  final  redaction,  of  some  of  the  lesser  Talmndic  trea- 
tises and  the  Masorah  (q.T.),  After  Anmln 
came  the  so-called  Gaonim,  or  the  last  doctor*  irf  the 
law  iu  the  chain  of  Rabbinic  succeBsion,  compn^ng  a 
period  from  A.D.  667  to  1040.  The  work  of  tbeoe  &■ 
fereiit  schonle.  together  with  the  biographies  of  the  moat 
distinguished  men,  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  the  an. 
ScRIBdW 

On  the  dissolutioR  of  the  Babyloaian  schools,  Spain, 

Portugal,  and  Southern  Prance  became  the  centre  of 
Rabbinism.  As  early  as  about  A.D.  1000  the  Talmud  is 
said  to  have  been  translated  into  Arabic.  In  S[«in, 
the  most  flourishing  school  was  that  of  Cordova,  found- 
ed by  Moses  ben  -  Chanocb  (q.  v.).  Besides  Ckxtlova, 
Rabbinism  flourished  in  Orwiada,  then  in  Luceoa,  the 
most  famous  representaUve  of  which  was  Isaac  Im»- 
Jscnb  Alfasi  (q.v.).  To  the  11th  and  12th  cCDtnrics 
belong  especially  jchndah  ha-Levi  ben -Samuel  v.), 
Abeii-Ezra  (q.  v.),  the  Kimchia  (q.  v.),  and  Solomon 
Parchon  (q.  v.).  In  France  flourished  Gerahnn  btiH 
Jehudah,  or  Rabbenu  Gershoin  (q.  v.),  and  Rashi  (q.v.). 
But  the  most  distinguished  of  aU  was  Hoses  Maimoo- 
ides  (q.  v,),  of  Cordova,  whose  philosophical  treatmetf 
of  ttfdi^  divided  Judaism,  after  his  death,  into  two 
hostile  parties;  and  the  SpaniA  and  French  tehoob 
were  divided  for  some  time.  When,  in  1305y  Aahet 
ben-Jechiel,  of  Germany,  came  into  Spain,  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  French  school,  which  was  hostile  to 
philosophy,  to  supremacy,  and  thus  philosophy  wm 
proscribed.  But  there  was  another  kind  of  philosofthy 
—if  it  deserve  that  name  at  all— which  was  capeoaDy 
cultivated  in  these  times — the  so-called  Cabala,  m  it 
especially  appears  in  the  Suhar  (q.  v.).  As  the  (<m> 
most  representatives  of  this  branch  of  literature,  we 
may  mention  Metr  ibn-Gabbai  (q.  v.),  Joseph  Karo  (q. 
v.),  Salomo  al  Kabez,  Moses  Cordovero  (q.  v.X  Isaac 
Loria  (q.  v.),  Moses  Galante  (q.  v.),  Samuel  Ijtniado  (i^ 
T.),  Jacob  Zemach,  and  Hajim  Tidal.  The  inventica 
of  the  art  of  printing  produced  a  new  activity  in  the 
Church  as  well  as  in  the  Synagt^e,  and  the  fnt 
tHinted  edition  of  the  Talmud,  in  1620,  at  Yenice;  the 
edition  of  the  second  Bomberg  Rabbinic  Bible,  by  Ja- 
cob ben-Chajim,  in  l&2t>;  and  the  writings  of  EliM 
Levita  (q.  v.),  ore  the  first  Jewish  fruits  of  the  art. 
Rabbinism  was  again  revived  and  represented  in  the 
schools  of  Brody,  Lemberg,  Lublin,  Cracow,  Prague 
Furth,  Frankfort,  Tenioe,  and  Amsterdam.  The  pwty 
sfririt  which,  in  former  ages,  was  represented  in  the 
Spanish  and  French  schools  was  revived  in  the  Porta- 
giieso- Italian  and  Germano  -  Polish  schools  Mooes 
Mendelssohn  (q.  v.),  and  his  friends — as  Haitwig  Wo- 
sely,  David  Friedliinder,  and  others— opened  a  new  ep- 
och, and  endeavored  to  enlighten  their  coreligiainsa; 
but  the  ehism  was  not  healed.  On  the  cMiCtanr,  a 
final  diTinu  was  produced;  and  Befimsfd  mi  Ortho- 
Dig  itized  by  GooqIc 
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4ox  Judaism  are  the  two  antipodes  of  the  present  day. 

a  religious  system, "  Ral>binism,"  says  the  late  Dr. 
MOul,  "baa  Tared  like  all  other  religious  systems:  it 
bas  had  prejudiced  assaUantB  to  attack,  aad  over-zeal- 
ous admirers  to  defend  iL  The  former  have  produced 
whatever  theyeuuld  find  obfeeUonable;  the  latter  have 
carefully  kept  out  of  view  whatever  seemed  to  its  dii- 
advaiitage.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  mixed  sj'stem  of 
good  and  bad.  Founded  on  the  inspired  writings  of 
Mos»  and  the  propheta,  it  necessarily  conuins  much 
truth  and  wisdom ;  but,  expounded  and  enlarged  by 
prejudiced  men,  it  presents  a  strange  incongruily  of 
DMleriaU."  See  the  an,  xBabbinism,"  in  Henog's 
Real-Una^;  the  same  art.  in  Tht*A.  Umtxrm^-lAX' 
icon ;  Wfsen  dei  RabbUumtu,  in  JosI,  Getck.  d.  Judenth. 
u.  $.  Sectm,  i,  227  »q. ;  H'Caul,  Skttchfs  of  J udaim  tind 
tke  Jem  (London,  1838),  ch.  iv— "  Kabbinism  Gonudered 
■saBeUgipnaSystem,"p.69aq.  (RF.) 

Rab'bltll  (Heb.n^ai.  AiUM'  [always  with  the 
art.],  MKlritaife;  Sept  v.  r.  Aa/lifiio*'), a  city 

in  the  tribe  of  lasachar  (Josh,  xix,  20).  Schwarz 
{PaJiuL p.  1G6)  found  a  viUage,^rw&unt,  three  Ei)|;li3h 
miles  west  of  Beth-shean,  which  he  is  disposed  to  iden- 
tify with  the  Ae&6o  of  Jerome,  and  the  Kabbith  of 
Joshua.  But  this  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  Issachar. 
ProtMUy  the  locality  in  qnestion  ia  in  the  north-east  part 
of  the  tribe,  possibly  at  the  ruins  SumurieA  (7  Samaria). 

Rabbling;  a  term  employed  to  denote  the  sum- 
mary ejectment,  on  Christmas-day,  1688,  nf  Episcopal 
clergymen  and  their  families  by  the  Scottish  populace, 
after  the  Revolution.  The  incumbents  were  turned  out 
of  their  houses,  and  often  into  the  snow:  the  church 
doors  were  locked,  and  the  key  was  taken  away.  These 
measures  were  certainly  htnh  and  uncalled  for;  but  the 
people  had  been  exasperated,  especially  in  the  west 
country,  by  twenty-five  years  of  bloodshed  and  persecu- 
tion. Though  they  were  *^  rude,  even  to  brutality," 
yet,  as  lord  Hacaulay  says,  **  they  do  not  appear  to 
bave  been  guUlj  of  any  intentional  injury  to  life  or 
limb."  The  better  part  of  the  peo|d«  pnt  a  stop  lo 
the  riotous  proceedings  on  the  part  principally  of  the 
CaiDPToniana;  but  a  form  of  notice,  or  a  threatening 
letter,  was  sent  to  every  curate  in  the  Western  Low- 
land k. 

RABBLINU  ACT,  a  law  passed  by  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament, in  1698,  to  prevent  disturtMnce  and  rioia  at  the 
aetilemeot  ofministerB.  The  Episcopalians  in  the  North 
rabbled  the  Presbyterians,  especially  on  the  day  of  an 
onlination ;  for  they  did  not  like  to  see  their  incumbents 
suppUuted.  So  violent  were  th^  measures  thai  the 
legislature  had  thus  to  intetfere  against  then.  See 
KKVoLirrtoK  Srttlkukxt. 

Rabbo'ni  (PajSiiovv!,  or  'PnjS/Jni'i,  for  Ctaaldatc 
^3an,  mi/  moMler),  the  title  of  highest  honor  applied  by 
the  Jews  to  the  teachers  of  the  law.  See  Rabbi.  In 
Mark  x,  ot  (where  it  ia  translated  "  Lord"),  and  John 
XX,  16,  it  ia  applied  to  Christ;  but.  as  it  seems  to  us, 
rmcher  in  ita  literal  acceptation  than  with  reference  to 
the  conventional  distinction  which  it  implied  (if  such 
distinction  fhm  existed)  in  the  Jewish  schools.  There 
were  but  seven  great  professors,  all  of  the  school  of 
HiUel,  to  whom  the  title  was  publicly  given.  There  is 
some  diOerence  as  to  their  names,  and  even  the  Tal- 
naud  varies  in  its  atatementa.  Bin  the  only  one  there 
whose  name  occurs  in  Scripture  i^  <iamaliel,  unless,  in- 
deed, ag  some  suppose,  the  agrd  Sime<m,  who  blMaetl 
the  infant  Saviour  (Luke  ii,  25),  was  the  same  as  the 
Kabban  iKmeon  of  the  Talmud.  Bee  Sixkov. 

Rab*.   See  RoeictBACH. 

Rabh.   See  Rab. 

Rab'-mag  (lleb,  a^'Sl,  Rnb-mdij,  rhv-fmagiaan; 
Sept.  'Pa^jtiy  or  'Pafittfidx),  a  word  found  only  in 
Jer.sxxix,SBiid  13,  as  a  title  borne  by  a  certain  Kcrgal- 
•hmrezer  who  is  mentioned  among  tlie  *'  priqces"  that 


accompanied  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  last  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. Nergal-sharezer  is  probably  identical  with  the 
king,  called  by  the  Greeks  Nerigtissar,  who  ascendetl 
the  throne  of  Babylon  two  years  after  the  death  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar. See  Nkroal-sharkzuk.  Tl|i8  king, 
as  well  as  cert^n  other  important  personages,  is  found 
to  bear  the  title  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  It  ia 
written,  indeed,  with  a  somewhat  different  vocalization, 
bdng  read  as  Rabu-Envga  by  Sir  U,  Hawliiiaou.  The 
signification  is  somewhat  doubtful,  Rabu  is  most  cer- 
tainly *'  great,"  or  "  chief,"  an  exact  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  3^,  whence  Rabbi,  "a  great  one,  a  doctor;" 
but  Mag,  or  Emga,  is  an  obscure  term.  It  has  been 
commonly  identified  with  the  word  "  Hagus"  (Geseuius, 
ad  voc,  i'O ;  Calmet,  Commadaire  LUtirai,  vi,  203,  etc) ; 
but  this  idenlificatioD  is  somewhat  uncertain,  since  an 
enrirely  dilftrent  word — one  which  ia  read  aa  Magunt 
— is  used  in  that  sense  throughout  the  BehbtAn  in- 
scription (Oppert,  ExpiditioH  SdrtOifique  en  MUopota- 
mif,  ii,  209).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  incUnes  to  translate 
emi/it  by  "priest,"  but  does  nut  connect  it  with  the 
Magi,  who  in  the  time  of  Neriglissar  had  no  footing  in 
Babylon,  He  regards  this  rendering,  however,  as  pure- 
ly conjectural,  and  thinks  we  can  only  say  at  present 
that  the  office  was  one  of  great  power  and  dignity 
at  the  Babylonian  court,  and  probably  gave  Its  poa> 
eessitr  special  facilities  for  obuhiing  the  throne.  See 
Haol 

Rab'aaces  (Va^r'taia),  a  Grsdzed  form  (Ecclua. 
xh  tii,  18)  of  the  name  Rab-siiakeii  (q.  v.). 

Rab'-Baria  (Heb.  0*<7lt^"a^  Rab-Sari$),  a  name 
applied  to  two  foreigners,  but  probably  rather  the  des- 
ignation of  an  office  than  of  an  individual,  the  word  sig- 
nifying ckiff  eunuch ;  in  Dan.  i,  3,  Ashpenaz  is  entitled 
the  moBterofthe  eunuchs (Rab-sarisim).  Luthertrans- 
latCB  the  word,  in  the  three  places  where  it  occu^^  as  a 
name  of  office,  the  aroh-chamberlaiu  (der  Erzkammtr- 
€r, der  obtrgU Kammtrer),  Josephus  (Anf,iL,%,  2)  takes 
them  as  the  A-V.  does,aa  proper  names.  The  chief 
officers  of  the  court  were  present  attending  on  the  king; 
and  the  iusUnce  of  the  eunuch  Narses  would  show  that 
it  was  not  impossible  for  the  Rab-saris  to  possess  some 
of  the  qualities  fitting  him  for  a  military  command. 
In  2  Kings  xxv,  19,  a  eunuch  {D'»'iD,  Saria,  in  tbe 
text  of  the  A.  V. "  officer,"  in  the  mai^n  "  eiiniich")  is 
^ken  of  as  set  over  the  men  of  war;  and  in  the  sculpt- 
ures at  Nineveh  "eunuchs  are  represented  as  com- 
manding iu  war;  fighting  both  on  chariots  and  on 
horseback,  and  receiving  the  prisoners  and  tbe  heads  of 
the  slain  after  baUle  "  (Layard,  Nmaehy  ii,  8S6).  Bat 
whether  bis  office  was  redly  that  which  tbe  title  im- 
ports, or  some  other  great  court  office,  has  been  ques- 
tioned. The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  is  an  officer  erf*  liigh 
rank  and  dignity  in  the  Oriental  courts;  and  his  cares 
are  not  confined  to  the  harem,  but  many  high  public 
functions  devolve  upon  him.  In  the  Ottoman  Porte 
the  Kislar  Aga,  or  chief  of  the  block  eunuchs,  is  one  of 
the  principal  (>ersonages  in  the  empire,  and  in  an  of- 
ficial paper  of  great  solemniry  is  styled  by  tbe  sultan 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  officera  who  approach  his 
august  person,  and  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  monarchs 
and  of  sovereigns  (D'Ohsaon,  Tab.  Ghi.  iii,  808),  It  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  improbable  that  such  an  office 
should  be  associated  with  a  military  commission;  per- 
haps not  for  directly  military  duties,  but  to  take  charge 
of  tile  treasure,  and  to  select  from  the  female  captives 
such  aa  might  wem  worthy  of  the  royal  barem.  See 

EUKUCH. 

1.  (Sept.  'Va^aaptit  v.  r.  'Pa^if .)  An  officer  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  sent  up  with  Tartan  and  Rab-shakeh 
a;:aiiist  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Ilezckiah  (2  Kings 
xviii,  17).  B.C.718. 

2.  (Sept  'Sa^ovvaptl^  v.  r.  tia^ovZafAq^  One  of 
tbe  princes  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.CjM8^w^^n^^i^^a^  on- 
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detroring  to  eacape,  was  taken  and  Uinded  and  aoit  in 
chains  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxix,  S).  lUb-saris  is  men- 
tioned afterwards  (yer.  18)  among  the  other  princes  who 
at  the  comroaiid  of  tlie  king  were  sent  to  deliver  Jere- 
miah out  of  the  prison.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we 
have  D^t  only  the  title  of  this  Rab-eaiie  given,  but  bis 
name  also,  either  Sarseckim  (ver.  8)  or  (ver.  18)  AVtii- 
tkaibm  (woiahipper  of  Nebo^  Isa.  xlvi,  1),  in  the  same 
way  as  Ne^al-sharezer  is  given  in  the  same  panagei  aa 
iJta  name  of  the  Rab-mag. 

Rab'-abakeb  (Heb.  AibAoilrA',  ng^s? ;  Sept. 
'Po^nrr  V.  r.  'Po^aiciK;),  an  Aramaic  name,  signi- 
fying ehirf  cup-hearer,  but  applied  to  an  Assyrian  gen- 
eral (2  Kings  xviii,  17, 19,26,2H,  87;  xix,4,  8;  Isa. 
xxxvi,2,4, 12, 18,  2-2;  xxxvii,4,8).  718.  Not- 

withstanding its  seemingly  official  significance,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  as  a  proper  name,  as  Butler 
with  tu;  for  the  person  who  bore  it  was  a  military 
chief  in  high  command  under  Sennacherib,  king  of  As- 
syria. Yet  it  is  not  impossible,  according  to  Oriental 
usages,  that  a  royal  cup-bearer  should  bold  a  military 
command ;  and  the  office  itself  was  one  of  high  disUnc- 
tion,  in  the  same  way  as  Rab-taru  denotes  the  chief 
eunuch,  and  Rab-mag,  possibly,  the  chief  priest.  See 
Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchiet,  ii,  440.  Luther,  in  bis 
veruoii,  is  not  quite  consistent,  sometimes  (2  Kings 
xviii,  17 ;  Isa.  xxxvi,  2)  giving  Ral>-shakeh  as  a  proper 
name,  but  ordinarily  translating  it  as  a  titk  of  office — 
arch -cupbearer  (der  Erztchenke).  The  word  Rab  may 
be  fuund  translated  in  many  places  uf  the  EngliHli  ver- 
siou;  for  instance,  2  Kings  xxv,  8,  20;  Jer.  xxxix,  11 ; 
Dan.  ii,  14  (D'<naB~3f)>  Rab~tab6acMm,  "captain  of 
the  guard" — in  the  margin,  "chief  marshal,"  "chief  of 
the  executioners;"  Dsn.  i,  3,  Rab-tarutm, "  master  of  the 
euimcbs;*'  ii,  48  Ct^iXr^'^), Rab-ngnSn,  "chief  of  the 
governors;"  Iv,  &;  v,  11  O'^aO'flT-a^),  RiO-tAartum- 
mtff,  "master  of  the  magicians;'^  Jonah  i,  6  (^sHn  3^), 
Rab-hachobel.  "  ship  -  master."  It  enters  into  the 
titles  Babbi,  Kabboni,  and  the  name  Kabbah.  See 
Rabbi. 

Rab-sbakeb  is  the  last  named  of  three  Assyrian  gen- 
erals sent  against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hczekiah. 
Sennacherib,  having  taken  other  cities  of  Judah,  was 
now  begging  Lachish ;  and  Hezekiah,  terrified  at  his 
progress,  and  loung,  for  a  rime,  his  firm  faith  in  God, 
sends  to  Lachish  with  an  offer  of  submission  and  trit^ 
ute.  This  he  strains  himself  to  the  utmost  to  pay, 
giving  for  the  purpose  not  only  all  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple  and  palace,  but  stripping  off  the  gold  plates 
with  which  he  himself,  in  Uie  beginning  of  his  reign, 
bad  overlaid  the  doors  and  pillars  of  the  bouse  of  the 
Lord  (2  Kings  xviii,  16;  S  Chron.  xxix,  8;  see  Raw- 
linson,  Bampton  Lecture*,  iv,  141 ;  Layard,  Xineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  Hb).  But  Sennacherib,  not  content  with 
this — his  cupidity  being  excited  rather  than  appeased 
— sends  a  great  host  against  Jerusalem  under  Tartan, 
Rab^ris,  and  Rab.«hakeh;  not  so  much,  apparently, 
with  the  object  of  at  present  engafpng  in  the  of 
the  dty  as  with  the  idea  that,  in  its  present  disheart- 
ened state,  the  ^ght  of  an  army,  combined  with  the 
threats  and  specious  promises  of  Rab-ahakcb,  might  in- 
duce a  surrender  at  once.  In  Isa.  xxxvi,  xxxvii,  Itab- 
shalieb  alone  is  mentioned,  the  reason  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  that  he  acted  as  ambassador  and  spokesman, 
and  came  so  much  more  prominently  before  the  people 
than  the  others.  Keil  thinks  that  Tartan  had  the  su- 
preme command,  inasmuch  as  in  3  Kings  he  is  men- 
tioned first,  and,  according  to  Isa.  xx,  1,  conducted  the 
siege  of  Ashdod.  In  2  Chron.  xxxii,  where,  with  the 
addition  of  some  not  unimportaut  circumstauces,  there 
is  given  an  abstract  of  these  evcuts,  it  is  simply  said 
that  (ver.  9)  "Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  sent  his 
servants  to  Jerusalem."  Rab-sbakeb  seems  to  have  dis- 
charged his  mission  with  mnch  zeal,  addresnng  him- 
self, not  only  to  the  o6Scera  of  Heaekiah,but  to  the  peo- 


l4e  on  the  wall  ^  the  dty,  aetting  fiietli  the  hnprk— 
ness  of  trusting  to  any  powo*,  human  or  dirine^  to  da- 
liver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  "  the  great  king,  tbe  Un^ 
of  Assyria,"  and  dwelling  on  the  many  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  submimon.  Many  have  imagioed,  fraa 
the  familiarity  of  Rab^akeb  with  Hebrew,  that  be  ei- 
ther was  a  Jewish  deserter  or  an  apostate  eapti'vc  of 
laraeL  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  imt  impnsniUr 
that  the  assertion  which  he  makes  on  the  part  of  1^ 
roaster,  that  Sennacherib  had  even  tbe  aenction  and 
command  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  forhisexpediiioD  againM 
Jerusalem  ("Am  I  now  come  up  withoat  tbe  VtwA  to 
destroy  it  ?  The  Lord  said  to  me,  Uo  up  against  this 
land  to  destroy  it"),  may  have  reference  to  the  propha- 
cies  (^Isaiah  (viii,7,8;  x,(i,<t)  cooccming  tbe  ilrnJa 
tion  of  Judah  and  Israel  by  the  Assyiiana,  of  which, 
some  form,  more  or  less  correct,  he  had  received  hSat- 
mation.  Being  unable  to  obtain  any  profnise  oT  sub- 
mission from  Hezekiah,  who,  in  tbe  extmnily  of  bb 
peril  retaming  to  trust  in  tbe  help  of  tbe  I^>rd,  ia  e»- 
couraged  by  the  words  and  predictions  of  Iniah,  Bsb- 
sbakeh  goes  back  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  bad  am 
departed  from  Laebidi.   See  Hbbkiak 

Rabnlu  OF  Euuba,  an  Eastern  prelate  wbo  flov- 
ished  near  the  opening  of  the  6th  century,  was  a  stu- 
dent of  Theodoras  of  Mopeue8tiB,and,  in  431,  was  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  Antiocbites  at  the  cooiKil 
in  Ephesus.  In  tbe  following  year,  however,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  succeeded  in  gaining  Rabulas  to  his  ai^; 
and  after  this  we  hear  (rf*  him  as  a  devout  orthodox. 
He  energetically  opposed  Keetorius,  and  greatly  weak- 
ened the  Neslorians.  He  condemned  the  bishop  of 
Edessa,  the  writings  of  Diodorns  of  Tarsus  and  of  Tbe- 
odorus  of  Mopeuestia,  banished  and  drove  off  the  teodi- 
ers  from  the  school  at  Edessa  who  were  reputed  favor- 
able to  their  doctrines,  and  thus  became  an  unwilUng 
instrument  in  the  founding  of  the  school  at  Nisibis  by 
Barsumas  and  in  the  spread  of  Nestorianism  ia  the  East. 
HediediD486.  His  suoecaswat Edesaawaa  Ibsn(q.T,). 
Under  the  name  of  Rabulas  there  is  extant  an  <U  ca- 
nonical collection  of  the  Syrian  Church,  pieces  of  whkk 
are  conuined  in  the  edition  of  the  A'oaioaoaM«  of  Bar- 
Hebr»us  by  Mai  (Script.  Vet.  Nov.  CotL  voL  x). 

RabuBSOn,  Pavl,  a  French  monastic,  was  ben 
Sept.  6, 1634,  at  Gannat.  After  having  entered  mona^ 
tic  life  among  tbe  Cingniacs,  he  taught  theok^  in  the 
abbeys  of  St.  Martial  at  Avignon,  and  St,  Martin  des 
Champs  at  Paris.  He  was  alw  made  twice  tbe  gencnl 
of  his  order  (1698-1706,  170S-14).  He  died  at  Ptoia 
Oct.  28, 1717.  He  wrote  works  of  Interest  only  tu  tbe 
student  of  his  order.  See  Niceron,  Mewuins,  voL  L— 
Hoefer,  A'ovff,  Biag,  Ghurale,  s.  r. 

Ra'ca  CPacd),  a  term  of  reproach  used  by  tbe  Jews 
of  our  Saviour's  age  (Matt,  v,  22).  Critics  are  agreed 
that  it  is  iHit  the  Greek  form  of  the  Chaldee  terra 
N^**^,  regta'  (the  terminal  K  being  the  definite  artt- 
clc,  used  in  a  voeafite  sense),  with  the  sense  of  "wonli- 
lesa;"  but  they  differ  as  to  whether  this  term  sbooM  be 
connected  with  the  root  pV^,  conveying  the  notion  of 
emptineu  (Gesen.  Thetaur.  p.  1279),  or  with  oite  of  the 
cognate  roots  (Tlioluck)  or  3?p^  (Ewald).  con- 

veying the  notion  of  ihiimeu  (Obhausen.  De  Wette,  Oa 
Matt,  r,  22).  The  first  of  these  views  is  probably  cor- 
rect. We  may  compare  the  use  of  p^^, "  vain,"  in 
Judg.ix,4;  xi,  8,  a/.,  and  of  nv(  in  James  ii,  30.  Jena, 
contrasting  the  law  of  Hoses,  which  could  only  tske 
notice  of  overt  acts,wilb  his  own,  which  renders  nan 
amemble  Inr  his  motives  and  feelings,  says  in  dfecl ; 
"Whosoever  is  rashly  angr>-  with  bis  brother  b  babk 
to  the  judgment  of  God ;  whoeoever  calls  his  hmtbcr 
raca  is  liable  to  the  judgment  of  tbe  Sanhedrim:  bat 
whosoever  calls  him  fool  (/it^pO  becomes  lisble  to  ihe 
judgment  of  Gehenna."  To  ap|»rebeDd  the  higher 
criminality  here  attached  to  the  term  fool,  which  may 
[  not  at  first  seem  Tei7  obrutin,  it  ia  necenaiy  ta  obarrn 
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that  while  "  rta"  denote*  a  certain  bxwenaa  of  life  ind 
mannefs, "fool"  denotes  a  wicked  uid  reprobate  penon: 
fbolishnees  being  in  Scripture  opposed  to  Sfrfrittud  wis- 
dom (Ughtfbot,  Hor.  Urhr.  wt  loc).    See  Foou 

Racohel  is  the  uame  lonietimes  given  1^  Diistake 
to  the  ZaaAei  (q.  v.)> 

Raoci,  Mattbo,  «  noted  Jesuit  mis^narr  of  the 
16ch  century,  is  closely  identified  with  the  Komaniztng 
work  of  that  lera  in  the  Chinese  empire.  The  %-ery 
year  which  marks  the  death  of  Xarier  (1652),  marks 
The  occurrence  of  an  event  which  opened  China  to  the 
fUimpeana.  A  party  of  Jesuit  miasionariea,  at  whose 
head  was  Kacci,  in  that  year  landed  stealthily  at  Ma- 
cao. These  missionaries  of  Rome  had  determined  to 
win  over  the  Chinese  to  Christianity  by  stratagem. 
They  had  studied  mathematics  and  natural  science,  with 
a  Tiew  to  astonish  Che  natives  by  their  exhibitions. 
Some  objects,  common  enough  in  Europe,  but  unheard 
of  in  China,  were  prepared  as  presents  for  the  manda- 
rins and  otfaen.  A  clock  that  showeil  the  rising  and 
setttnit  of  the  sun  and  moon;  a  priam  that  by  the  emis- 
sion oif  iu  rainbow^rays  was  mistaken  for  a  fragment  of 
the  celestial  hemisphere,  and  maps  which  exhibited  the 
world  of  barbarians,  with  China  filling  the  east  and 
Europe  in  the  remote  west,  produced  sensations  of  won- 
der such  as  bad  never  before  stirred  the  placid  spirit  of 
the  viceroy  of  Canton.  Instead  of  driving  tbem  away 
from  the  eoantry,  as  they  feared,  be  actually  detained 
the  Jesuits  to  exhibit  and  explain  thrir  wonders;  for 
only  they  had  the  secret  of  keeping  that  curions  ma- 
chine in  action,  and  only  they  could  manage  the  spec- 
trum, and  expound  the  new  sj-stem  of  geography,  lit- 
erary men  crowded  the  palace  to  see  the  Jesuits  and  to 
hear  their  wisdom,  and  the  missionaries  thus  gained  an 
influence  which  they  knew  well  how  to  utilize.  The 
popularity  thus  acquired  by  Racct,  Ku^eTO,-and  others 
was  truly  astonishing;  and  by  virtue  of  an  imperial 
edict,  Raeci  took  up  his  residence  near  the  royal  palace, 
and  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for  learning.  He 
courted  the  litera'ti;  withheld  from  their  knowledge 
such  parts  of  the  sacred  history  and  doctrine  as  were 
likely  to  offend  their  prejudices  or  wound  their  pride; 
by  his  indnence  at  court  secured  the  protection  of  his 
bretbtcD  in  the  provinces;  and  by  extreme  sagacity 
snrrounded  bimself  with  a  conuderable  number  of  per- 
sons who  might  be  variously  described  as  pupils,  parti- 
sans, converts,  or  novices.  In  a  secret  chapel  he  dis- 
cloaed  to  the  more  favored  symbols  of  his  worship,  yet 
so  shaped  as  not  to  be  repugnant  to  their  heathen  no- 
tions, and  intermingled  with  other  symbols  from  the 
religion  of  Confucius.  Racci  died  in  1610,  and  was 
honored  with  a  solemn  funeraL  The  remains  of  a  for- 
eigner never  before  had  such  a  distinction.  It  is  said 
that  both  mandarins  and  the  people  saluted  with  a 
mournful  admiration  the  corpse  of  the  Jesuit  as  it  was 
taken  to  the  grave  by  a  company  of  Christians,  with  a 
s(ilendid  cross  going  before  it;  and  that  it  was  interred, 
by  the  order  of  the  emperor,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  true  God. 

RacCc)oTian  Catechism  was  a  Polish  IVotes- 
tant  oompilalion  stating  the  different  articles  of  the 
Slavie  Reformeia.  It  was  published  in  1605  at  Kacova, 
a  dty  in  the  Polish  palatinate  Sandomir,  which  owed 
it*  origin  to  the  Reformer  John  Sieminsky,  and  by  his 
son's  (Jacob)  acceptance  of  the  Socinian  doctrines  be- 
came the  headquarters  of  this  branch  of  the  Polish  Re- 
formed Church.  Racova  became  the  scat  of  a  theologi- 
cal schooL  The  general  synods  were  held  there,  of  which 
those  of  1680  and  1803  are  of  historic  importance ;  and, 
the  printing  of  the  Socinians  being  done  there,  the 
eatediism  came  to  be  knovm  as  the  Kaccovian.  It  was 
prepared  by  Schmalx,  Morkorzowsky,  and  Volkel,  and 
was  baaed  on  the  theological  writings  of  F.  ^inus.  A 
Latin  edition  was  published  in  1609,  dedicated  to  King 
Jamee  LoT  England;  a  German  edition  tn  1608,  dedi- 
cttcd  to  the  Wittenberg  Untverrity.    In  1818  Rees 


made  an  &igliah  verrioo  of  the  Baccovian  Catechism 
An  abridgment  was  published  in  Polish  and  (ierman  in 
1605, 162S ;  and  in  1629  in  Latin.  See  Krasinski,  Uitt. 
of  the  Rff.  in  Poland,  ii,  870 ;  Giescler,  Kcckt.  Ilirt.  voL 
iv;  Mosbcim,  Ao(^<. vol.  iii;  lAMon,  DicinUy  of 
Chritt  (see  Index) ;  Farrar,  Criticul  HUl.  of  Fret 
Thought,  p.  891 ;  Wateriand,  WorlcM,  voL  vi ;  Uallam, 
Intr.to  Uut.of  LU.\,bfA;  ii,886,  (J.H.W.) 

Race  (prop.^n?5,  Eccles.ix,ll;  Jpo/tof,  "course;" 
but  in  the  A,  V.  the  rendering,  likewise,  of  H^St,  a  path, 
and  in  the  New  Test,  only  of  &ywv  and  tnaho^). 
Races  were  evidently  known  to  the  Hebrews  (£ccles. 
ix,  11).  In  the  New  Test,  there  are  allusions  to  the 
various  gymnastic  sports  and  gnmea  celebrated  by  the 
(freeks.  So  the  term  "  vce"  ia  often  used  In  compBri" 
soiis  drawn  from  the  public  races  and  applied  to  Chris- 
tians, as  expressing  strenuous  effort  in  the  Christian 
life  and  cause;  and  we  are  exhorted  to  strive  after  the 
rewards  of  the  Gospel  an  strenuously  aa  the  athletes  did 
in  the  public  games  (1  Cor,  ix,  24-27;  Gal,  ii,  2;  v,  7; 
Phil,  ii,  16 ;  iii,  14 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  5 ;  iv,  &^ ;  Heb.  xii,  1), 
Among  the  principal  public  games  nbticed  by  the  his- 
torians are  the  Olympic,  which  were  celebrated  every 
flftb  year,  tbe  I^thian,  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian. 
These  exercises  principally  connsted  in  trials  of  strength 
and  skill — in  running  on  foot,  wrestling,  leaping,  throw- 
ing the  dart  and  discus,  also  in  the  horse-race  and  char- 
iot-race.   See  Gasik. 

The  stadium  in  which  they  look  place  was  an  oblong 
area  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  straight  line,  at  the 
other  by  a  semidrcle  having  the  breadth  of  tbe  stadium 
for  its  base.  Around  this  area  were  ranges  of  seau  rising 
above  one  another  in  steps.  After  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Greece,  the  form 
of  the  stadium  was 
often  modified,  so  as 
to  resemble  the  am- 
[ihitheatre,  by  mak- 
ing both  its  ends 
semicircular,  and  by 
surrounding  it  with 
seats  supported  by 
vaulted  masonry,  as 
in  the  Roman  am- 
phitheatre. Tbe 
Ephesian  stadium 
still  has  such  seats 
around  a  portion  of 
it. 

The  most  strict 
and  laborious  prepa* 
ration  was  made  for 
these  affonittie  con- 
tests, and  the  whole 
course  of  prepsra- 
tion,  as  well  as  the 
contest,  was  gov- 
erned by  strict  and 
established  rules. 
The  athletes  who 
contended  for  the 
priie  were  divested 
of  clothing;  every 
impediment  was  re- 
moved ;  the  prize 
was  placed  on  a  tri- 
pod in  the  middle  of 
the  stadium,  in  the 
full  view  of  the  com- 
petitors; and  the 
crown  ,was  placed 
upon  the  conquer- 
or's head  the  mo- 
ment the  issue  was 
piocUimed  by  the  Th"8Udlwn  at  E^esus.  as  restored 
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soM  who  deiigned  to  contend  in  these  gsmea  were 
obliged  to  repair  to  the  public  gymnuimn  at  EUs  ten 
months  before  the  solemnity,  where  they  prepared  thero- 
wlvea  by  oontiniul  exercises.  No  man  who  had  omitted 
to  present  himself  in  this  manner  was  allowed  to  con- 
tend for  any  of  the  jwizes;  nor  were  the  accustomed  re- 
wards of  victor}'  giren  to  such  persons,  if  by  any  means 
they  IntTOdoced  themselves  and  overcame  their  anta;^ 
nisU.  No  person  who  was  himself  a  notorious  criminal, 
or  nearly  related  to  any  such, was  permitted  to  contend; 
and,  further,  if  any  person  were  convicted  of  bribing  his 
adversary,  a  severe  fine  was  laid  upon  him.  Nor  were 
these  precautions  alone  thought  a  sufficient  guard  against 
evil  and  dishonorable  contracts  and  unjust  practices,  but 
the  contenden  were  obliged  to  swear  that  they  had 
spent  ten  whdia  months  in  preparatory  exercises;  and 
both  they  and  thdr  fathers,  or  brethren,  took  a  solemn 
oath  that  they  would  not,  by  any  sinister  or  unlawful 
means,  endeavor  to  stop  the  fair  and  just  proceedings 
of  the  games  (Potter,  Greek  Antiq.). 

The  racc«  themselvea  w«e  (1)  the/wf-rooc^  (S)  the 
hone -race,  (3)  the  ckariot-race,  (*)  the  tordt-raet, 
either  (a)  on  foot  or  (6)  on  horseback.  Of  all  these 
the  first  was  the  simplest  and  the  best  test  of  personal 
capacity.  Hence  the  exercise  of  ninnm^  was  in  great 
esteem  among  the  ancient  Grecians,  insomuch  that  those 
who  prepared  themselves  for  it  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  use  means  to  bum  or  parch  their  spleen,  be- 
cause it  was  believed  to  be  a  hindrance  to  them  and  to 
retard  tben  in  their  course.  Homer  tells  us  that  swift- 
neas  ia  (Hie  of  the  most  excellent  endowmeiita  a  man  can 
be  Messed  withal: 

"  No  greater  honor  e'er  has  been  attaloM 
Hun  what  strong  taandj  or  nimble  feel  have  gainV." 

Indeed,  all  those  exercises  that  cmidoced  to  fit  men  for 
war  were  more  especially  valued.  Swiftness  was  looked 
upon  as  an  excellent  qualification  in  a  warrior,  both  be- 
cause it  ser^'es  fur  a  sudden  assault  and  onset,  and  like- 


wise for  a  nimble  retreat ;  and  therefore  it  ia  not  to  In 
wondered  at  that  the  constant  character  which  Hoawt 
gives  of  Achilles  is,  that  he  was  swift  of  foot;  and  ia 
the  Holy  Scripture,  David,  in  his  poetical  lameotuian 
over  tboM  two  great  oqituns  Saul  and  Jonathan,  tafcei 
paiticnlarnotioit  of  this  warlike  quaUty  of  theirs:  ^Tb^ 
wen  swifter  than  eagles^'atrsnger  tluui  U«i^  (S  San.^ 

S8).    Sec  ABIMAA2. 


Andent  Greek  Foot-raob 


Ancient  Greek  Turcb-race  on  FooL 


Such  as  obtained  victories  in  any  of  these  game^  es- 
pecially the  Olympic,  were  nniveraally  honored— nsr, 
almost  adored.  At  thdr  return  home  they  rode  in  a 
triumphal  cbaiiM  into  the  city,  the  walls  being  fankea 
down  to  give  then  entrance ;  which  was  done  (as  TIb' 
tarcb  is  of  opinion)  to  ugnify  that  walls  are  of  small  me 
to  a  city  tbat  is  inhabited  by  men  of  cootage  and  abil- 
ity to  defend  it.  At  SparU  they  had  an  hoDocable  put 
in  the  army,  being  stationed  near  the  king's  person.  Ai 
some  towns  they  had  presents  made  to  tbem  by  tbeii 
native  dty,  were  honored  viih  the  first  place  at  dun 
and  games,  and  ever  after  maintained  at  the  patdie 
chargcw  CSccro  reports  that  •  victory  in  tin  Olynpit 
games  was  not  much  less  honorable  than  a  ttiomph  si 
Rome.  Happy  was  tbat  man  esteemed  who  could  but 
obtain  a  single  victory;  if  any  person  merited  repeated 
rewards,  he  was  thought  to  have  attained  the  uimm 
felicity  of  which  human  nature  is  capable ;  bat  if  bt 
came  off  conquerw  in  all  the  exercises,  he  was  elevated 
above  the  oondition  of  men,  and  hia  actions  styled  w«n- 
derful  victories.  Nor  did  their  honors  tennutate  in 
themselves,  but  were  extended  to  all  about  them;  the 
city  that  gave  them  birth  and  education  was  esteesMd 
more  honorable  and  august ;  happy  were  their  relatioBs, 
and  thrice  happy  their  parents.  It  is  a  remarkable  uiry 
which  Plutaieh  relates  of  a  Spartan  who,  meeting  Di- 
agoras,  that  had  himself  been  crowne«i  in  tbe  Olympic 
games,  and  seen  hia  sons  agd  grandchildren  victdn^ 
embraced  him  u^^Bf^-^^f^^j^pm;  far  thou 
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Andflot  Qrwk  Tuiob-noe  on  Hotsabuk. 

iiiu  not  t>e  a  god !"  By  the  laws  of  Solon,  a  hundred 
dracbms  were  allowed  rroni 
the  public  treaaiiy  to  eveiy 
Athniian  who  obtained  a  prize 
in  the  IstbmUn  games,  and 
five  hundred  drachms  to  such 
as  were  victors  in  the  Olyin- 
pian.  Afterwards,  the  latter 
or  these  had  their  mainte- 
nance in  the  Pryuneum,  or 
public  hall  of  Athens.  The 
rewards  given  in  these  games 
have  been  thus  lendmd  into 
English  by  Addison,  from  the  Greek : 

•'Greece,  Id  ftmr  games  thy  niartiH]  youth  were  traln'd, 
For  heroes  two,  snd  two  for  godt  ordalu'd : 
JiiTe  bsde  the  olive  round  hie  vlctnr  wave : 
Pbcebas  in  his  nn  apple-garland  gnve; 
The  pine  Pal«mo» ;  oor  with  leu  renown, 
Archamonu  couftrr'd  ib«  panlmr  emwii." 

Compare  with  these  fading  vegetable  crowns  that  im- 
monal  life  which  the  Gospel  offers  as  a  prize  tu  the 
Ttctor,  in  order  to  undersUnd  the  apostle's  comparison 
(I  Cor.  ix,  25 ;  I  Pet.  v,  4).    See  Crows. 

Ra'cliab  (%fatt.  i,  6).    See  Raiiab. 

Ra'cbal  (Heb^  Rakal',  hz"^,  trade;  Sept  'PaxoX 
V.  r,  'Pa^qX),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  appar- 
ently in  tbe  southeni  part ;  being  one  of  those  to  which 
David  sent  presents  out  of  the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites 
(I  Sam.  X3UC,  2»).  "The  VaUcan  edition  of  the  SepL 
omits  this  name,  but  inserts  five  names  in  this  passage 
between  *  Eshtemoa'  and '  the  Jerahmeelites.'  Tbe  otdy 
one  of  these  which  has  any  similarity  to  Racbil  is  Car- 
mel,  which  would  suit  very  well  aa  far  as  position  goes; 
but  it  is  impoe^ble  to  consider  tbe  two  as  identical  witb- 
ouE  further  evidence."  See  David. 

Raobam,  Raohamah.  See  Gibb-baolb. 
Rachel.   See  Sheet. 

Ra'ohel  (Heb.  Raekd%  %rn,  a  "  ewe"  or  "sheep," 
mm  in  Gen.  xxxi,  88;  xxxil,14;  Cant,  vi,  6;  Isa.  liii,  7; 
SepL  and  New  Tesb  'PaxhK  Josephos  'Pa^qXaO* 
yoonger  daughter  of  the  Araouean  grazier  dbtn  (Gen. 
uix,  16),  whom  Jacob,  her  near  blood-rclation,  earned 
for  bis  wife,  as  wages  fur  a  second  seven-years'  service 
(ver.  18  sq.).  RC.  1920.  See  Leah.  After  a  long  pe- 
riod of  nnfmitfolness^  she  bore  him  a  son  (xxix,  31), 
Joseph  (xxx,  22  sq.).  She  went  with  him  to  Canaan, 
on  which  Dccarion  ^e  stole  the  household  gods  of  her 
fiither  and  hid  then  artfully  (xxxi,  18,  84),  and  finally 
died  on  the  journey,  after  the  birth  of  Benjamin,  not  far 
from  Ephrath  (xxxv,  16  sq.).    See  Rachel's  Tomb. 

"The  story  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  has  always  had  a 
peculiar  interest :  there  is  that  in  it  which  appeals  to 
sonw  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  The 
beauty  of  Rachel,  the  deep  love  with  which  she  was 
loved  by  Jacob  from  their  first  meeting  by  the  welt  of 
Haran,when  be  showed  to  her  the  simple  courtenes  of 
the  desert  life,  and  kissed  her  and  told  her  he  was  Re- 
bekah's  son ;  the  long  servitude  with  which  he  patiently 
■erred  for  her,  in  which  the  seven  yean '  seemed  to  him 
but  a  ftw  d^a,  for  the  love  he  hid  to  her their  mar- 


riage at  last,  after  the  cruel  disappoint- 
ment through  the  fraud  which  subati* 
tuted  the  elder  uster  in  the  place  of  the 
younger;  and  the  death  of  Rachel  at  the 
very  lime  when,  in  giving  birth  to  an- 
other son,  her  own  long-delayed  hopes 
were  accomplished,  and  she  had  become 
still  more  endeared  to  her  bnsbaud ;  his 
deep  grief  and  ever-living  regrets  (or 
her  lota  (Gen.  xlviii,  7)  — these  thing* 
make  up  a  touching  tale  of  personal  and 
domestic  history  which  has  kept  alive 
the  memory  of  Rachel — the  beautiful, 
the  beloved,  the  untimely-taken-away 
— and  has  preserved  to  this  day  a  revovnce  for  her 
tomb;  the  very  infidel  invaders  of  the  Holy  I<and  hav- 
ing respected  the  traditions  of  the  dte,  and  erected 
over  the  spot  a  small,  rude  shrine,  which  conceals  what- 
ever remains  may  have  once  been  found  of  the  pillar 
first  set  up  by  her  moumtng  husband  over  her  grave. 
Yet,  from  what  is  related  to  us  concerning  Rachel's 
character,  there  does  not  seem  much  to  claim  any  high 
degree  of  admiration  and  esteem.  Tbe  discontent  and 
fivtful  impadence  sbowa  in  her  grief  at  being  for  a  time 
childless,  moved  even  her  fond  husband  to  anger  (xxx, 
1,2).  She  appears,  moreover,  to  have  shared  all  the 
duplicity  and  falsehood  of  her  family,  of  which  we  have 
such  painful  instances  in  Rebekah,  in  Laban,  and,  not 
leant,  in  her  sister  Leah,  who  consented  to  bear  her  part 
in  the  deception  practiced  upnn  Jacob.  See,  for  in- 
stance, Rachel's  stealing  her  father's  images,  and  the 
ready  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind  with  which  she 
concealed  her  Uieft  (ch.  xxxi) :  we  seem  to  detect  here 
an  apt  scht^r  in  her  father's  school  of  untruth.  From 
this  incident  we  may  also  Infer  (though  this  is  rather 
the  misfortune  of  her  position  and  circumstances)  that 
she  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  superstitjons  and 
idolatry  which  prevailed  in  the  land  whence  Abraham 
had  been  called  (Josh,  xxiv,  2, 14),  and  which  still  to 
some  degree  infected  even  those  families  unong  whom 
the  true  God  was  known.  The  evenU  which  preceded 
the  death  of  Rachel  are  of  much  interest  and  worthy  of 
a  brief  consideration.  The  presence  in  his  household 
of  these  idolatrous  images,  which  Rachel,  and  probably 
others  also,  had  brought  from  the  East,  seems  to  have 
been  either  unknown  to  or  connived  at  by  Jacob  for 
•ome  yeaia  after  his  return  firom  Uanm;  till*  on  being 
reminded  by  the  Lord  of  the  vow  which  be  had  made 
at  Bethel  when  he  fled  from  the  face  of  Esau,  and  being 
tndden  by  bim  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  God  who  ap- 
peared to  him  there,  Jacob  felt  the  gUring  impiety  of 
thus  solemnly  appearing  before  God  with  the  taint  of 
impiety  cleaving  to  him  or  his,  and  'said  to  his  hous^ 
hold  and  all  that  were  with  him.  Put  away  the  strange 
gods  from  among  you'  (Gen.  xxxv,  2),  After  thus  cast- 
ing out  the  poUnting  thing  from  his  house,  Jacob  jour- 
m^ed  to  Bethel,  wlwre,  amid  the  associations  of  a  spot 
consecrated  by  the  memories  of  the  past,  he  received 
from  God  an  emphatic  promise  and  blessing,  and,  the 
name  of  the  Supplanter  being  laid  aside,  be  had  given 
to  him  instead  the  holy  name  of  IsraeL  Then  it  wa^ 
after  his  spirit  had  been  there  purified  and  strengthened 
by  communion  with  (Sod,  by  tlie  asBntaDoe  of  tbe  divine 
love  and  favor,  by  the  conscionsnesS  of  evil  put  away 
and  duties  performed— then  it  was,  as  he  Jooni^ed  away 
from  Betbel,  that  the  chastening  blow  fell  and  Rachel 
died.  These  circumstances  are  alluded  to  here  not  so 
much  for  their  bearing  upon  the  spiritual  discipline  of 
Jacob,  bat  rather  with  reference  to  Rachel  herself,  as 
suggesting  tbe  hope  that  th^  may  have  had  their  ef- 
fect in  bringing  bw  to  a  higher  sense  of  her  rebitions  to 
that  Great  Jehovah  in  whom  her  husband,  with  all  his 
faults  of  character,  so  firmly  believed."  The  charac- 
ter uf  Rachel  cannot  certainly  be  drawn  from  the  few 
features  given  in  the  history ;  yet  Niemeyer  (^Charak, 
ii,  8i&)  thinks  that  suflScient  ground  exisU  Ci>r  pre- 
ferring the  disposition  <^gt«»b  t9pVlln©€>m@M«B 
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Those  wbD  Uke  an  interut  in  such  interpratations  may 
find  the  whole  etory  of  Rachel  and  Leah  allegorized 
by  SL  Augtutine  {Conira  Fututun  Maiachaum,  xxii, 
lUlviii,  voL  viii,  482,  etc,  ed.  Migne)  and  Juatin  Martyr 
(DiaU^  wUh  Trjodio,  e.  184,  P-  Me  alao  Archer, 
Rackd  a  Type  of  the  Church  [Loud.  1843]).  See  Ja- 
cob. 

In  Jer.  xxxi,  15,  IS,  the  prophet  refen  to  the  histor- 
ical event  of  the  exile  of  the  ten  tribes  (represented  hy 
"Ephnuin")  under  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
the  sorrow  occasioned  by  their  dispenion  (2  Kings  xvii, 
20),  under  the  aymbol  of  Rahcl  (q.  v.),  I  e.  Kachel,  the 
maternal  ancestor  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
aeh,  bewailing  the  fate  of  her  children.  This  lamenta- 
tion was  a  type  or  symbol  of  another  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  our  Lord,  which  met  with  itx/ulJUttietU 
in  the  mournful  aceiie  at  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity, 
when  so  many  infants  were  slaughtered  under  the  bar- 
barous edict  of  Herod  (Matt,  ii,  16-19).    See  RAkAH. 

RACHEL'S  TOMB  (i'TI'^-r'^ap,  KOirdtk  RachH; 
Sept.  in  Gen.  for  the  former  half  of  the  title  fivt}iuJov, 
but  in  Jer.xlviii,7,and  2  Kings  v,I9,  Xaf3pdia.  This 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  the  name  of  the  spot 
[Demetrius  in  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  ix,  21],  and  to  have  been 
actually  encountered  there  by  a  traveller  in  the  12th 
century  [Burchard  de  Strashnrg;,  by  Sainl-tienois,  p.  S5], 
w  bo  gives  the  Arabic  name  of  Racbel's  tomb  ai(  Cabrata, 
or  Curbala.  The  present  name  is  Kubbet  Rahil,  L  e. 
"Rochet's  grave").  "Kachel  di«l  and  was  buried  in 
the  way  to  Epbrath,  which  is  Bethlehem.  And  Jacob 
set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave :  that  is  the  pitlsr  of  Ra- 
chel's grave  unto  this  day"  (Geii.  xxxv,  19,  20).  As 
Rachel  is  the  first  related  instance  of  death  in  child- 
bearing,  so  this  pillar  over  her  grave  is  the  first  recorded 
example  of  the  setting-up  of  a  sepulchral  mmument; 
caves  having  been  up  to  this  time  spoken  of  aa  the 
iisual  places  of  buriaL  The  spot  was  well  knowti  in  the 
time  of  Samuel  and  Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  2) ;  and  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  hy  a  poetic  figure  of  great  force  and  beauty, 
represents  the  buried  Kachel  weeping  fur  the  loss  and 
captivity  of  her  children,  as  the  bands  of  the  exiles,  led 
away  on  their  road  to  Babylon,  passed  near  her  tomb 
(Jer.  xxxi,  16-17).  Blatthew  (ii,  17,  18)  applies  this 
to  the  slaughter  by  Herod  of  the  infanta  at  Bethlehem. 
See  RACfiKL. 

The  position  of  the  Ramah  here  spoken  of  is  one  of 
the  disputed  questions  in  the  topography  of  Palestine 
[see  Rahah];  but  the  site  of  Rachel's  tomh,  "on  the 
way  to  Bethlehem,"  "  a  little  way  to  come  to  Ephrath," 
"  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,"  has  never  been  queationed. 
It  is  about  five  miln  south  of  Jemsalcm,  and  half  a 
mile  north  of  Bethlehem.  "  It  ia  one  of  the  ahriiies 
which  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians  agree  in  honor- 
ing, and  concemiug  which  their  traditions  are  identi- 
cal." It  was  visited  by  Maundrell  in  1697.  The  de- 
scription given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (i,  218)  may  serve  as 
the  representative  of  the  many  accounts,  aU  agreeing 
with  each  other,  which  may  ba  read  in  almost  every 
book  of  Easteni  travel.  It  is  "merely  an  ordinary 
Moslem  wely,  or  twmb  of  a  holy  person — a  small  square 
building  of  stone  with  a  dome,  and  within  it  a  tomb  in 
the  ordinary  Mohammedan  form,  the  whole  plastered 
over  with  mortar.  Of  course  the  building  is  not  an- 
cient: in  the  7th  century  there  was  here  only  a  pyra- 
mid of  stones.  It  is  now  neglected  and  falling  to  dMay, 
though  pilgrimages  are  still  made  to  it  by  the  Jews. 
The  naked  walla  ore  covered  with  tuunea  in  several  lan- 
guages, many  of  them  in  Hebrew,  llie  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  tradition  which  has  fixed  upon  this  spot 
for  the  tomb  of  Rachel  cannot  well  be  drawn  in  ques- 
tion, since  it  is  fully  supported  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  Scriptural  narrative.  It  in  also  mentioned  hy  the 
Itia.  IlitroM.,  A.D.  and  by  .lemme  (Ep.  Ixxxvi,  ad 
EiuletA.  EpUapk.  PauUr)  in  the  name  century."  Binee 
Bobinson's  viut,  it  has  been  enUrged  by  the  addition 
of  a  aqnarfl  court  on  the  east  ude,  with  high  walla  and 


arches  (Later  Reaeanhet,  p.  378).  Scbwan  (PoM  • 
p.  109  sq.)  otrongly  supports  the  identity  of  the  trs 
grave  of  Kachel  with  the  monument  which  now  bean 
that  namci  (lee  also  Bibtialheea  Satra,  USO,  p.  601; 
Jaum.  of  Sac  Lit.  April,  1864).  This  BoBOBMBt  is 
particularly  deaeribed  by  HackcU  (/Okaf.  Sa^ 
p.  101  aq.).   See  Betulkhkm. 
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RftOine.  BoHAVKMTUBK,  a  French  priest  and  kit- 
borian,  was  bom  at  Chauny,  Nov.  26, 1708,  and  Was  tbi 
•on  of  the  nsoet  illnstrioua  of  Frmcb  porta.  He  wm 
educated  at  Paris,  in  the  College  Maaiin,  and  madi  r- 
markable  progress  in  the  langiuges  and  in  theols^. 
In  1729  be  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  College  de 
Rabasieins;  but  in  1731,  becoming  satisfied  of  the  in- 
justice done  the  Jansenists  in  the  bull  Vuigm^  [« 
jAKSKHtaM],  he  took  ground  against  it,  and  tboebyst 
displeased  the  powera  that  were  at  Rofie  and  at  twt 
tbat  he  was  displaced.  The  bishop  of  UonlpelUcr.  bov- 
ever,  took  his  part,  and  gave  him  the  pmideocT  tt  tkt 
college  at  Lnnel.  But  the  Jesuits  set  the  flaoMa  <^  «f>- 
posttion  going,  and  Racine  was  obliged  to  quit  IamI 
in  much  haste.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  there  mppofud 
himself  by  teaching  as  a  private  tutor  after  ksnif 
been  ousted,  by  order  of  the  cardinal  Finny,  fna  a 
minor  poidtion  he  had  secured  «t  a  Pari8Ct41egei.  Rait- 
ly  the  bishop  of  Auxene,  H.  de  Cayluo,  took  an  istatK 
in  Racing  called  him  into  his  diocese,  and  gave  bin  ■ 
canonicate  in  his  cathedral.  He  died  Hay  1&.  1>^ 
He  wrote  much.  His  principal  work  is  an  Ahriyi  ii 
I'f/ittoirt  EccUtioMtique  (Paris,  1748-56,  13  vols.  4toV 
which  clearly  reveals  the  poutioii  of  its  author  on  iW 
important  ecclesiastical  questions  of  his  time,  ii  ■ 
valuable  index  to  the  Jansenislic  piodivitifa  of  Fnata 
in  the  18th  centuO'>  Hi*  RiflexiMM  mr  tHutain  £^ 
cUMoslique  (2  vola,  12mo)  are  not  lesa  valuable.  Sts 
Feller,  Dkt.  Biabnisiu,  a,  v.— Hoefer,  AW.  GW- 
raU,  a,  v. 

HadboTtiu.   Bee  PASCHASiua. 

Radbod,  St.,  a  Dutch  prelate  of  the  Chorck  <f 
Rome,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  9tfa  centoy. 
He  was  educated  at  Cologne,  and,  being  of  noble  birth, 
was  much  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald.  In  09  ks 
was  placed  over  the  church  at  Utrecht,  and  be  laM 
this  episcopal  charge  with  great  devotion  and  koaot 
He  died,  according  to  MabiUon,  in  918.  For  his  writ- 
ings, see  Hittoirt  Liitiraitt  deta  F raitce,  vi,  1 5)!L 

Rad'dal  (Heb.  Aoddtry ','nn,(raM|>l09;  SepL'Pa!' 
Sat  V.  r.  Za^at),  the  fifth  of  the  seven  sods  of  JoK 
and  an  elder  brother  of  king  David  (1  Chroh  ii.  H> 
B.a  1068.  He  does  not  appear  in  the  BiUe  cbevbot 
than  in  this  list,  unless  he  be,  as  Ewald  omjecnra 
{Getchichtt,  iii,  '266,  note),  identical  with  Rei  (q.v.V 

Radegnnda,  Sr.,  daughter  of  Bertbar,  a  prioee  rf 
Thuringia,  flourished  in  the  earlier  pert  of  the  bh  nv- 
turr.   Having  been  carried  aa  a  prisoner  10  fmct  ia 
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king  of  tbe  dittriet  «1UM  oipital  ia  now  oalled  Soiatoiu, 
•bo  wu  cdneated  in  the  Christian  leligion,  and  when 
ahe  reached  a  maturer  age  was  induced,  very  reluctant- 
ly, to  become  his  wife.  Her  own  wufa  baviog  been  to 
beoome  a  nun,  her  married  life  was  in  great  measure 
given  up  to  works  of  charity  and  religion,  and  Clothaire 
complained  that  he  "had  married  a  nun  rather  tlian  a 
qaeea."  Romaiiiats  delight  in  exttriling  her  rirtnea,  and 
many  earioas  feats  an  reported  to  have  been  performed 
by  her.  Thus  they  tell  that  one  day,  as  she  walked 
in  her  garden,  she  heard  the  prisoners,  who  were  only 
separated  from  her  by  a  wall,  weeping  and  imploring 
pity.  She  thought  only  of  her  own  sorrows  in  the  past, 
and  she  prayed  earnestly  for  them,  not  knowing  how 
dae  to  aid  them ;  and  aa  ahe  prayed,  their  fetters  burst 
••under,  and  they  wen  ftecd  ftwn  captivity.  Event- 
ually, ^>out  the  jrear  668,  Radcgunda  obtained  the 
king's  leave  to  retire  to  a  monastery  at  Noyon,  where 
she  was  consecrated  a  deaconess  by  the  bishop  Medard. 
Soon  afterwards  she  founded  a  monaster}'  at  PoiUers, 
in  which  ahe  lived  as  a  simple  sister,  but  which  she 
endowed  richly,  not  only  with  money  and  lands,  but  also 
with  relics  and  other  sacred  otjeela  obtuned  from  the 
Holy  Land  uid  all  Uie  more  eminent  chnicbea  of  the 
East  md  WesL  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  transla- 
ti<in  to  her  church  at  Poitiers  of  a  relic  of  the  holy  crDss 
that  the  Christian  poet  Venantius  Kortunatus  composed 
the  celebrated  and  truly  magnificent  Latin  hymn,  Vexiila 
Btffit  Proderail.  Radeguntla  ontlived  him  by  more  than 
■  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  she  was  regarded 

•  model  of  Christi«i  virtue;  and  her  life  has  formed 
tbc  mbject  of  many  beaatifU  l^ends,  stiti  popular  in 
Germany  and  France.  Her  monastery,  before  her  death, 
which  took  place  in  687,  numbered  no  fewer  than  200 
nuna.  Her  feast  u  held  on  August  18,  the  anniversary 
of  her  death.  In  ecclesiastical  paintings  she  is  repre- 
•ented  with  the  royal  crown,  and  beneath  it  a  long  veil. 
See  Butler,  Lma  o/tkt  SattOM,  Aug.  18;  MonUlembert, 
Mfonit  of  tke  Ifetf,  voL  it,  bk,  vi ;  CMamber^s  Etuydop. 
■.T.;  ItettbergvJirtreAe^9efdkZ>SH/aeiUuiid!t,voLii. 

Radar,  Matthjeos,  a  learned  Oennan  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Jeichingen,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1561.  He  flourisbed 
lor  a  while  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Augsburg,  then 
joined  the  order,  and  was  engaged  tn  various  important 
missiona  for  the  Jesuits,  He  died  at  Munich  iu  1634. 
He  published  several  editions  of  classical  and  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  and  wrote,  among  othein,  I'tfa  Ctmitii 
(ICI 4)  -.—Baeaiia  Sancta  {Uliy.—Bavm-ia  Pia  (1628) : 
—  riridittrivm  SaiKlonim  (1604-12). 

Radewin,  FtoititxTisL-a,  «  Roman  Catholic  of 
note,  was  bom  •t  Leyerdau,  in  Holland,  about  13A0, 
atudied  at  Prague,  and  was  for  some  lime  canon  at 
Utrecht.  He  became  associated  with  Gerard  de  Groot, 
and  was  one  of  the  rounders  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life,  and  after  De  Grool's  death  (1384)  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  brotherhood.  He  died  about 
1400.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  convent  of  the 
rsgiilar  canuoa  at  Wintlesheim,  near  ZwoUe,  and  of  the 
frater-house  at  Deventcr;  he  Uius  became,  so  to  speak, 
the  second  founder  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
life.  His  /.i/e  was  written  by  Thomas  k  Kempis.  See 
Ullmann,  Ri-Jhrmers  bi^fon  the  Rfformation,  ii,  61  sq.; 
Giesekr,  Kircktngttck.  it,  8, 226  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Radlia  Vallabbls,  a  Hincia  sect  which  wor- 
•hips  Krishna  as  Radha  Valtabha,  the  Innl  or  lover 
of  Badha.  This  favorite  mistress  i>r  Kiislma  is  the 
object  of  adoration  to  all  the  sects  wlio  worship  that 
deity,  but  the  adoration  <rf'  Kadha  is  of  very  recent 
origin.  The  founder  of  this  sect  is  alleged  to  have 
bc«)  a  teacher  named  Hari  Vans,  who  settled  at 
Vrindavan,  and  established  a  math  there,  which,  in 
1822,  comprised  between  forty  and  Hfty  resident  as- 
cetics. He  also  erected  a  temple  there  which  still 
•xista. 

Baey,  Johh  dr,  a  Dutch  theologtan  and  philoao- 
pber,  flourished  in  the  aeoond  half  of  the  ITtb  ceiitwy, 


at  Leyden.  He  was  a  devoted  Carteelanist,  and  dis> 
tinguished  himself  greatly  as  sach  in  1665  at  puldie 
disputation.  He  was  in  favor  of  complete  alienation 
of  philoaophy  from  religion,  and  had  a  dangerous  tend- 
ency to  scepticism  of  the  very  wont  chuacter.  See 
Spanheim,  Kpittota,  in  Opp,  i,  959. 

RaffMlla.   See  Raphaci. 

Rafflengben,  Framz,  a  Dutch  theologian  of  note, 
was  bom  at  Lancy,  near  Ryssel,  in  1589.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leyden  University,  and  greatly  distingniiihed 
himself  in  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages.  He  was 
Arst  made  piofesaor  of  tbe  former  ftt  Cambridge,  and 
later  of  the  latter  langa^ea  at  his  alma  outer.  He 
died  in  1597.  Rafflenghen  corrected  the  AntWwp  Poly- 
glot, and  wrote,  Lanctm  Arab.  (I^den,  1599):— i)&f. 
ChtddLi—Gramm,  ff«6r.,  and  other  worka. 

RafBaa,  Tbomaa,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English  Inde. 

pendent  divine  of  great  celebrity  as  a  pnlpit  orator  and 
theologian,  was  born  in  London.  May  17, 178«,  of  good 
parentage,  and  was  connected  with  Sir  Thomas  8.  Kaf- 
iles.  He  pursueil  his  i lieoliif^ical  studies  at  Humertmi 
Cu)lc|{e,  and  in  1809  was  settle*!  aa  a  Congregational 
minister  at  Hammcrsmiih.  In  1812  he  accepted  a  call 
from  tbe  tlreat  George  Street  Clispel  in  Liverpool,  and 
remained  sole  pastor  until  1858,  when  he  was  furnished 
a  colleague  as  an  assiaUnt.  In  1860  he  resigiie«l  his 
charge,  and  wtthfhvw  fVom  the  responaibilities  of  the 
stated  ministry  altogether,  his  health  having  become 
inadequate  to  any  c<H)siderable  labor,  yet  he  preached 
frequently  after  that  at  the  opening  of  chapels  and  on 
other  similar  public  occasions.  He  died  Aug.  18, 
1863.  Pmbably  no  minister  in  the  Congregational  body 
in  England  has  been  more  widely  or  more  fa\-<trably 
known  during  the  last  hnlf  century  than  Dr.  Rsffl'-n. 
Besides  being  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in 
Great  Britain,  and  being  callc«)  abroad  on  occaHiiuis  nf 
public  interest  iiflener,  perhaps,  than  any  other  one,  he 
haa  (Jone  good  service  to  the  cause  both  of  literature 
and  religion  by  his  pen.  In  1817  he  publidied  a  high- 
ly inleresiiug  volume  of  iHltrt  durtpg  a  Tour  throuyk 
Some  PariM  nf  Ft-antr,  Stivoy,  Swittrrtand,  Gfrmmtg. 
andtke  Sf1ktrland$.  Shortly  after  the  commencement 
nf  his  ministry-  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  which  attracted  great  attention  and 
was  very  widely  circuUted;  and  several  other  of  his 
discourses  have  been  given  to  the  public  and  received 
with  great  favor.  He  was  accustomeil  tu  celebrate  the 
return  of  the  new  year  by  an  appropriate  piece  of  poe- 
try, which  was  printed  and  sent  forth  among  his  friends 
as  a  most  welcome  remembrancer.  He  has,  in  adtUtion 
to  these  pieces,  written  many  beautiful  hymna,  aorae  of 
which  have  found  their  way  into  some  of  the  collec- 
tions of  sacred  song.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  Memoir 
of  the  life  and  ministry*  of  his  pre<lecessor,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Spencer,  a  work  which  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  in  America  it  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed. His  Lfctum  on  Chrutian  Faith  and  Praettcf, 
though  widely  circulsted,  deserve  to  be  better  known 
than  they  are,  being  a  clear  and  conclusive  exporition 
and  vindication  of  the  Gospel  and  the  rule  and  motives 
of  morntiiy.  He  publlslietl  seveni  separate  sermuiM 
preachetl  on  various  public  occasions,  and  contributed 
frequently  to  perimlieala.  See  Tike  Patriot  (Liverpool), 
Aug.  20, 1868;  A*.  Y.  Mtrrver,  Sept.  IS^  1868;  iVtwe- 
ton  Rrr.  April,  1870,  art.  iii. 

Rafflaa,Thomaa  Stamford,  5iV,  an  Englbh  phi- 
lanlhropistfbom  July  6, 1781, was  British  governor  of  the 
island  of  Java  from  1811  in  1816,  and,afler  a  visit  home, 
returned  to  the  Eaxt  as  resilient  at  Bencoolen,in  Sumatra, 
and  was  inslrumental  in  founding  a  college  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Anglo'ChineM  literature.  He  died  in  Eng- 
land, July  4, 1826.    He  published  a  Hiitory  of  Java. 

Rafin,  Gaapard,  a  French  Protestant  miniater,  was 
bora  at  Rialmont  (I'am),  in  the  firsf  halfofj|ie  l^'h 
oentuiy.   He  was  a  deiOiWI^IitlgihtibM'u^l^ms 
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was  the  nUying-place  of  French  Protestants  during  Lb« 
daya  of  oppression  and  peisecution. 

Ra'gan  (Vayav ;  Vulg.  Ragau),  the  Greek  fonn  of 
the  name  of  a  place  and  of  a  penon. 

1.  A  place  named  only  in  the  Apocrypha  (Judith  i, 
b,  16).  In  the  Utter  verae  the  "  mounuina  of  Ragau" 
are  menUoned.  It  ia  probably  identical  with  Rages 
(q.v.). 

S.  One  of  the  aiioeeton  of  our  Lord,  eon  of  Phake 
(Luke  iii,8&>.  He  is  the  same  person  with  Rku  (q.v.)i 
son  of  Peleg;  and  the  difference  in  the  name  arises 
from  our  translators  having  followed  the  Greek  fonn,  in 
which  the  Hebrew  s  was  frequently  expressed  by  y,  as 
is  the  case  in  Raguel  (which  once  occurs  for  Kcuel), 
Uomorrha,  Golboliah  (fur  Atboliah),  Pbogot  (for  Peor), 
etc 

Ra'gQB  ('Pay)), 'Payoi;  Vulg.  Saffa,  Ragau)  was 
an  important  city  in  north-eastern  Media,  where  that 
country  bordered  upon  Parthia.  It  ia  not  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  Saiptures,  but  occurs  ftequently  in  the 
boiik  of  Tobit  (i,  14;  v,  5}  vi,  9,  12,  etc),  and  twice  in 
Judith  ("  Bagau"  [i,  5, 15]).  According  to  Tobit,  it  was 
a  place  to  which  some  of  the  Iitraclitiith  captives  taken 
by  Shalmaneser  (Enemessar)  had  been  transported,  and 
thither  tbe  angel  Rspbael  conducted  the  young  Tobiab. 
In  the  book  of  Judith  it  ia  made  tbe  scene  of  tbe  great 
battle  between  Nebuchodonoaor  and  Arphaxad,  wherein 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  and  uken  pris- 
oner. Neither  of  these  accounts  can  be  regarded  as 
historic,  but  tbe  latter  may  conceal  a  fact  of  some  im> 
pnrtance  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

Ksges  is  a  place  mentioned  by  a  great  number  of 
profane  writers.  Tlic  name  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  chatm*  (payat:}  made  in  the  vicinity  by 
earthquakes  (Strabo,  i,  18),  It  appears  as  RagAa  in  the 
Zeiida\-esta,  in  Indove,  and  in  Stephen;  as  Raga  in  the 
inK-riptions  of  Darius;  Rkaga  in  Diiris  of  Saroos  (Fr. 
26),  Ktrabo  (xi,  9,  §  I),  and  Arrian  (/>p.  AUx.  iii,  20); 
and  Rhagtra  in  Ptolemy  (vi,  fi).  Property  spelking, 
Ks^  is  a  town,  but  the  town  gave  name  to  a  province, 
which  is  Boroetimes  called  Rages  or  Khagn,  sometimes 
Khagiana.  It  appears  from  the  ZendaresU  that  here 
was  one  of  the  eariiest  settlements  of  the  Arians,  who 
were  mingled,  in  Rhagiana,  with  two  other  races,  and 
were  thus  brought  into  contact  with  heretics  (Bunsen, 
Philotaphy  of  Urtirennl  Hutory,  iii,  486).  Isidore  calls 
Rages  "the  greatest  city  in  Media"  (p.  6),  which  may 
have  been  true  in  his  day ;  but  other  writers  commonly 
reganl  it  as  much  inferior  to  Ecbatana.  It  was  the  place 
fi  which  Frawartish  (Fbraortes),  the  Median  rebel,  fled 
when  defeated  by  Darius  H  ystaspti,  and  at  which  he  was 
made  prisoner  by  one  of  Dariua's  generals  (ifeA.  Imr. 
col.  ii,  par.  13),  See  Mici>ia.  This  is  probably  the  fact 
which  tbe  apocryphal  writer  of  Judith  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  spoke  of  Arphaxad  as  having  been  captured  at 
Uagau,  When  Darius  Codomannus  fled  from  Alexander, 
intending  to  make  a  final  stand  in  Dactria.  he  must  have 
passed  through  Riges  on  his  way  to  tbe  Caspian  Gates ; 
and  so  we  find  that  Alexander  arrived  there,  in  pursuit 
of  his  ettemy,  on  the  eleventh  day  after  be  quitted  Ecba- 
tana (Arrian,  JCrp.  AUx.  iii,  20),  In  the  troubles  which 
folluH  ed  the  death  of  Alexander,  Rages  appears  to  have 
eonc  to  decay,  but  it  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Seleucus 
I  (Nicator),  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Europns  (Strab, 
xi,  13.  §  C;  Steph.  Byz.ad  voc.).  When  tlw  Partbians 
took  it,  they  called  it  Artaeia,  after  the  Arsaees  of  the 
day;  but  it  soon  afterwards  feoorered  its  ancient  ap- 
pelbtion,  as  wfl  see  by  Strabo  and  Iridore.  That  appel- 
lation it  has  ever  since  retained,  with  only  a  slight  cor- 
ruption, the  niins  being  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Rhetf.  Thene  niins  lie  about  five  miles  south-east  of 
Tehpran,  snd  cover  n  Bpace  4.W0  yards  loiig  by  3500 
yards  broad.  The  walU  are  ftcll  marked,  and  are  of 
prodigious  thickness;  they  appear  to  have  been  flanked 
by  strong  towers,  and  are  connected  with  a  lofty  dtadel 
at  th^  nonh-easteni  angle.   The  importance  of  the 


place  consisted  in  its  vicinity  to  the  Caapian  Gatei, 
which,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  guarded.  Owing  to  ibt 
barren  and  desolate  character  of  the  great  aaU  dcsm 
of  Iran,  every  army  which  seeks  to  paas  from  Baetiia, 
India,  and  Afghauisun  to  MetUa  and  Ueaopotamia, « 
vice  vena,  must  skirt  the  range  of  motmtains  wbsck 
runs  along  the  southern  shore  of  tbe  Caapian.  Tbcst 
mountains  send  out  a  nigged  and  predpitoos  qnr  b 
about  long.  52°  26'  E.  from  Greenwich,  wrfaicb  mns  fm 
into  the  desert,  and  can  only  be  rounded  with  the  ex- 
tremest  difficulty.  Across  this  spur  ia  ■  no^  pass— tht 
Pylie  Caspie  of  tbe  aiKienta — and  of  tbu  pass  the  pos- 
sessors of  Kbages  must  hare  at  all  timea  held  the  lajt. 
The  modem  Teheran,  built  out  of  its  ruina,  has  now 
superseded  Rbey;  and  it  is  perhaps  nainly  from  tbe 
importance  of  its  position  that  it  hoa  become  the  Per- 
sian capiuL  For  an  account  of  the  nilna  of  Bbeyt 
Ker  Porter,  Tranlt,  i,  867-864 ;  ami  cuntpare  FrMct, 
Khorauan,  p.  286. 

Ragged  Scbools  tethepf^IarnamefiiraTaiaa- 
tary  agency  providing  education  fur  dcMitntc  cfaiMna, 
and  so  preventing  them  from  falling  into  vagrancy  sad 
crime.  Vagrant  children,  and  thme  g^t'ly  of  digbt 
offences,  are  provided  for  in  the  English  Certified 
Industrial  School;  but  the  two  instiiuliona  are  ia 
Great  Britain  frequently  combined.  See  IsDcsnui 
ScHOOiA  The  movement  which  cstabliahcd  ngsed 
schools  was  almost  ^ulianeous  with  that  wbieh  inMi- 
tuted  reformatoriea.  John  Borgia,  an  unlettered  labot- 
iiig  mason,  established  a  "ragged  school**  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  composed  of  thievish  and  va- 
grant children  gattaered  from  the  mreets  and  by-war* 
of  Rome.  A  few  yeare  later,  John  Pounds,  an  nceda- 
cated  cobbler,  for  twenty  yeans  till  faia  death  in  I8$9, 
gathered  into  his  shop  the  most  destitute  and  degraded 
children  of  Portsmouth,  and  thus  insiitnied  the  fim 
ragged  school  in  England.  Both  wrought  miiwks 
among  the  Juvenile  gavtina  of  ibe  street  The  ■tentol, 
industrial,  moral,  and  religious  training  which  they  im- 
parted to  the  juvenile  generation  of  their  time  was  a 
work  roost  appropriately  honored  as  "tbe  beginnii^ <if 
tbe  greatest  of  all  social  problems."  It  saved  thousnidi 
of  children  from  beggary  and  vice,  and  laiacd  multiiudts 
from  tbe  veige  of  infamy  to  the  rank  of  ■  useful  nd 
honored  life.  The  first  school  in  which  edncatiua  m 
accompanied  by  ofier  of  food  was  opened  by  Shciil' 
Watson  ill  Ab^cen  in  1841,  and  from  thence  ragged 
feeding-schools  spread  over  all  the  country'.  Ixedoi 
had  a  ragged  Suitday-scbool  in  1838,  w  hich  eventually 
became  a  free  day-school.  Field  Lane  followed  in  IMS. 
Tlie  Ragged  School  Union  of  London  in  1864  nunbcrrd 
SOI  day-schools,  with  17,988  scholars  (of  these,  2849  were 
industrial);  180  Sunday-schoids,  with  28,360  sclxdats; 
and  206  night-schools,  with  8826  scholarv,  Tbe  nunibci 
of  schools  throughout  the  countrj'  cannot  be  ascertaitM^ 
as  they  are  not  officially  known.  A  Privj'-council  min- 
ute of  1866  allowed  a  capitation  grant  of  X2  IO«.toeveiT 
child  fed  in  tbe  sebools.  This  was  withdrawn  in 
as  was  also  the  grant  of  one  third  the  cost  of  material 
used  in  industrial  training.  Many  of  the  existinc 
schools  certified  tmder  the  Act  of  1867,  as  in  Scoliasd 
under  Mr.  Dunlop's  Act  of  1864 ;  but  these  acts  opetated 
very  slightly  in  changing  the  character  of  tbe  echoob, 
though  introducing  the  principle  of  compulsory  deten- 
tion, more  fully  worited  out  tmder  recent  acta.  In  the 
present  code  of  government  educatioD,  ragged  sebooh 
are  left  ouL  They  can  obtain  grants  oa  the  same  <no- 
ditions  as  other  schools — conditions  to  them  often  dtS- 
cult  and  unnecessary.  For  industrial  teachii^  they 
receive  nothing.  The  ra^ed  school  joined  to  the  or- 
lilied  industrial  is  precluded  from  aid  from  any  quarter. 
There  are  still,  it  is  estimated,  26,000  ragged  ^itdien  ia 
the  streets  of  London.  Schools  for  lh«  insintctioB  of 
poor  colored  children  were  estatdished  by  the  Friendi 
of  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1770,  and  their  bsienileiit 
care  has  not  relaxed  in  Ibis  mpect  for  as  othe  oMiU 

ury.   See  also  Svmday-S 
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Ragatattt  Fbedbbic*  of  Weile,  a  minietw  or  the 
Reformed  Church,  wu  bom,  of  Jewish  parenU,  tt  HetK 
in  1648.  la  the  year  1671  lie  wat  baptized  at  Cleves  in 
the  faith  of  the  Kefonned  Church;  aod  bia  coaveraioti 
and  public  coafeasioo  of  the  divine  truths  ofChriatianity 
wna  not  leaa  leoiaTkable.  Shortly  after  his  baptism, 
when  Rcatcely  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  published 
a  L^tin  apology :  Theatrum  Lucidum,  exhibau  Verum 
Mestuim,  /tomwtutn  twttrutn  Jemm  C/trittum,  ejoique 
Homrem  Drfendau  contra  Acauaiiomt  Judteorum  ten 
Rabbunrum  in  Gaure,  tpeciatim  R.  Lipmamd  Nizzackm 
(AmM.  1671),  in  which  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  our 
Lord  Jcaus  Cbriat,  was  gloioiuly  maintained  against 
the  abomut^e  Niazacbon  of  the  famous  Rabbi  Lip- 
mann  (q.  v.).  Having  studied  at  Groningen  and  Ley- 
den,  iolfiSO  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Spyk,  near 
Goreum,  in  South  Holland,  where  he  labored  with  great 
blessing,  bringing  many  of  his  former  coreligionists  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  Beudes  bts  Tkeatrum,  be  pub- 
lished some  other  writings.  See  FUrst,  BitL  JuAtica, 
iii,  128  aq. ;  Jiichw,  GekkrtnfLexitoH,  a.v."  Von  Weile ;" 
Wolf,  BMiotA.  Uebr.  I,  iii,  4  (Nuremb.  18S0);  Bayle, 
Dictiomaire,i.v.\  Kalkar,/rrae/v.dMArireA«,p.6S  sq.; 
DeUtxscb,  WaaeauAaJ),  Kuntt  u.  JudaUkutn,  p.  188;  Da 
Coata,  laratl  and  lie  GtntUes,  p.  Ml  sq.    (&  P.) 

Rmstt'el  (Hek  JW,  bstiiy^ ;  Sept  'fayovitX),  a 
less  correct  Anglidsm  <tf  the  name  Rkukl  (q.  v.). 

X.  A  prince-priest  of  Midian,  the  father  of  Zipporah, 
according  to  Exod.  it,  21,  and  of  Hobab  according  to 
Numb.  X,  29.  As  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  is  named 
Jethro  in  Exod.  iii,  1,  and  Hobab  in  Judg.  iv,  11,  and 
perhaps  in  Numbw  x,  29  (though  the  latter  passage  ad- 
mita  of  another  sense),  the  prima-faeie  view  would  be 
that  Raguel,  Jethro,  and  Hobab  were  diflerent  names 
for  the  came  individual  Such  is  piobaUy  the  case 
mth  n^id  to  the  two  first,  at  all  events,  if  not  with 
the  third.  See  Hobab.  One  of  the  names  may  repre- 
aeot  an  official  title,  but  whether  Jethro  or  Raguel  is 
uncertain,  both  being  appropriately  significant  (Jethro  = 
"pre-eminent,"  from  "iri^,  "to  excel,"  and  Raguel  = 
"friend  of  God,"  from  Josepbus  was  in 

favor  of  the  former  (towto,  i.  e.  'UJiyXaTof,  (Jk  lirlKXtf- 
fia  'Payov!j\tff,  Ani,  ii,  12, 1),  and  this  is  not  un- 
likely, as  the  name  Reucl  was  not  an  uncommon  one. 
The  identity  of  Jethro  and  Keuel  is  supported  by  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  names  in  the  Kept.  (Exod.  ii, 
16, 18) ;  and  the  application  of  more  than  one  name  to 
the  same  iodiridtud  waa  a  usage  familiar  to  the  He- 
brews, as  instanced  in  Jacob  and  Israel,  Solomon  and 
Jedidiah,  and  other  similar  cases.  Another  solution  of 
the  difficulty  baa  been  sought  in  the  loose  nse  of  terms 
of  relationship  among  the  Hebrews;  as  that  chotkett 
(^nn)  in  Bxod.  iii,  1 ;  xviii,  I ;  Numb,  x,  29,  may  ug- 
nify  any  relation  by  marriage,  and  consequently  that 
Jethro  and  Hobab  were  brothers-in-law  of  Moses;  or 
that  the  terms  ab  (3K)  and  bath  (DS)  in  Exod.  ii,  16, 
21,  mean  ffrandfaihfr  and  ffrtmddaugAUr.  Neither  of 
these  assumptions  is  satisfactory,  the  former  iu  the  ab- 
sence of  any  corroborative  evidence,  the  latter  because 
the  omission  of  Jethro,  the  father's  name,  in  so  circum- 
stantial a  narrative  as  in  Exod.  ii,  is  inexplicable;  nor 
can  we  conceive  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms 
father  and  grandfather  without  good  cause.  Never- 
theless, this  view  baa  a  strong  weight  of  auihori^ 
in  ita  favor,  being  supported  by  the  Taigum  Jona- 
than, Aben-Exra,  Michaelia,  Winer,  and  others.  See 
Jkthko. 

3.  Another  transcription  of  the  name  Reuki.,  occurs 
ring  in  Tobit,  whore  Raguel,  a  pious  Jew  of  "  Ecbatane, 
a  city  of  Meilia,"  is  father  of  Sara,  the  wife  of  Tobias 
(Tob.  iii,  7,  17,  etc).  The  name  was  not  uncommon, 
aod  in  the  book  of  Enoch  it  is  applied  to  one  of  the 
gnat  guardian  angels  of  the  universe,  who  was  ehaiged 
with  the  execolion  of  the  divine  jndgnients  on  the 


(material)  world  and  the  stars  (xx,4;  xxiii,  4,  ed.  Dill 
mana). 

Raguenean.  Fn^DdRic  dk.  a  French  prelate  whs 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  Hs 
was  of  noble  iHrth,  and  after  taking  holy  orders,  bii 
uncle  vacated  the  Inshopric  of  Manolles  in  order  to 
make  room  for  him.  He  became  a  zealous  and  devoted 
ecclesiastic,  and  in  many  instances  displayed  more  than 
ordinary  manliness.  At  he  was  suspected  of  a  strong 
leaning  towards  Protestantism,  the  leaguists  greatly  an- 
noyed him,  and  he  finally  quitted  the  country,  as  hti 
life  was  threatened.  He  took  refuge  with  Christina 
of  Lorraine  in  Italy,  until  after  the  abjuration  of  Henry 
IV,  when  Ragueneau  returned  to  France;  but  he  paid 
for  bia  trust  in  the  change  of  the  limes  by  his  life'i 
blood.  He  waa  assBsnnated  Sept.  26,1608,  in  hiacastlb 
See  Hoefer, A'oud. Bioff. Genirale, xli, 473,474 ;  Arritdu 
ParUmaU  de  Province  conlrt  U»  AuUurt  de  fAtscunnat 
commit  tur  la  Periomc  de  F.  de  Jtagueaeau  (new  ed. 
Marseilles,  1864, 8vo). 

Ra'hab,  the  form,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  two  names  quite 
difiereut  in  the  Hebrew, 

1.  {Hcb.Rachab',^n'^,wide;  Sept.*Paxa^  [and  so 
in  Matt,  i,  5,  "  Hschsb"],  'Pati^ ;  Josephua,  'Paxafitft, 
A  nt.  V,  1,  2.)  A  woman  of  Jericho  at  the  lime  of  the 
Eisode,  whose  name  has  become  famous  in  that  con- 
nection (Josh,  ii)  and  in  Jewiah  lineage  (B,C  1618). 
In  the  following  account  of  ber  we  chiefly  fbllow  the 
Biblical  and  other  ancient  autboriUes,  with  additions 
from  modem  souroea.   See  Ezode. 

1.  Her  nittory.— At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan  she  was  a  young  unmarried  wom- 
an, dwelling  in  a  house  of  her  own  alone,  though  she 
had  a  father  oixl  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  liv- 
ing ill  Jericbo.  She  was  a  "  harlot,"  and  probably  com« 
bincd  the  trade 'of  lodging-keepei  for  wayfaring  men. 
She  seems  also  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  linen,  and  the  art  of  dyong,  for  which  the  Ph«e- 
iiicians  were  eariy  famous ;  sinra  we  find  the  flat  roof  of 
her  house  covered  with  stjdks  of  flax  put  there  to  dry, 
and  a  stock  of  scarlet  or  crimson  C}'V,  ihant)  thread 
in  ber  house— a  circumstance  which,  coupled  with  the 
mention  of  Babylonish  garments  at  vii,  21  as  among 
the  spoils  of  Jericho,  indicates  the  existence  of  a  trade 
in  such  articles  between  Phcenicia  and  Mesopotamia. 
Her  house  was  situated  on  the  wall,  probably  near  the 
town  gate,  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  persons  coming  in 
and  going  out  of  the  city.  Traders  coming  from  Me^ 
opotamia  or  Egypt  to  Pbmnicia  would  frequently  pass 
through  Jericho,  situsted  as  it  was  near  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan ;  and  of  these  many  would  resort  to  the  house 
of  Rahab.  Rahab,  therefore,  had  been  well  informed 
with  regard  tn  the  events  of  the  Exodus.  She  had 
heard  of  thr.  passi^^e  through  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  ot- 
ter destruction  of  Sihon  and  Ogt  and  of  the  iireustiDle 
pn^press  of  the  Istaelitiah  host.  The  effect  upon  her 
mind  had  been  whtt  one  would  not  have  expected  in  a 
person  of  ber  way  of  life :  it  led  ber  to  a  firm  fiiith  in 
Jehovah  as  the  truii  God,  and  to  the  conviction  that  he 
purpose)!  to  give  thi  land  of  Canaan  to  the  Israelites. 
When,  therefore,  the  two  spies  sent  by  Joshua  came  to 
ber  house,  they  found  themselves  under  the  roof  of  one 
who,  alone,  probably,  of  the  whole  populal  ion,  was  friend- 
ly to  their  nation.  Their  coming,  however,  was  quickly 
known ;  and  the  king  of  Jericho,  having  received  infor- 
mation of  it — while  at  supper,  according  to  Josephus — 
sent,  that  very  evening,  to  require  her  to  deliver  then 
up.  It  is  very  likely  thst,  her  bouse  being  a  puUie 
one,  some  one  who  resorted  there  may  have  seen  and 
Tccogniscd  the  spies,  and  gone  off  at  ottce  to  report  the 
matter  to  the  authorities.  But  not  without  awakening 
Rahab's  suspicions;  for  she  immediately  hid  the  men 
among  the  flax-stalks  which  were  piled  on  the  flat 
roof  of  her  bouse,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  officers  sent 
to  search  her  house,  was  leady  Tit|mie.8torx.lliat  tw« 
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men— of  what  country  she  knew  not— had,  it  wu  true, 

been  to  her  house,  but  bid  left  it  just  before  the  gates 
ivcre  shut  for  the  nigbt  If  they  pursued  them  at  once, 
she  added,  they  would  be  sure  lo  overtake  them.  Mis- 
led by  the  false  information,  the  men  started  In  pursuit 
to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  the  gates  having  been  opened 
to  let  them  out,  and  immedistely  closed  again.  When 
all  was  quiet,  and  the  people  were  gone  to  bed,  Rabib 
stole  up  to  the  houae-topr  told  the  spies  what  bad  hap- 
pened, and  asMired  them  of  her  faith  in  the  tiod  of  Is- 
rael, and  her  confident  expectation  of  the  capture  of  the 
whole  land  by  them — an  expectation,  she  added,  which 
was  shared  by  her  ooantrymen,  and  had  produced  a  great 
panic  among  them.  She  then  told  them  her  plan  for 
their  escape:  it  was  to  let  them  down  by  a  cord  from 
tbe  window  of  her  bouse,  which  looked  over  the  city 
wall,  and  that  they  shonld  flee  into  tbe  mountains  which 
bounded  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  lie  hidden  there  fur 
three  days,  by  which  time  the  pursuers  would  have  re- 
tume<l,  and  the  fonls  of  the  Jordan  be  open  to  them 
attain.  She  asked,  in  return  for  her  kindness  to  them, 
that  they  should  swear  by  Jebovab  that,  when  their 
countiymen  hail  taken  the  city,  they  would  apare  her 
Hfe,  and  the  lives  ot  her  father  and  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them.  The  men 
readily  consented  -,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  that 
she  should  hang  out  her  scarlet  hue  at  the  window  from 
which  they  had  escaped,  and  bring  all  her  family  under 
her  roof.  If  any  of  her  Itindred  went  out-of-doors  into 
tbe  street,  hia  blood  would  be  upon  hia  own  head;  and 
the  Israelites,  in  that  case,  would  be  guiltless.  The 
event  proved  the  wisdom  of  her  precautions.  The  pur- 
suers returned  to  Jericho  sDcr  a  fruitless  search,  and  the 
spies  got  safe  back  to  the  leraelitisb  camp.  Tbe  news 
they  brought  of  the  terror  of  the  Caiiaanites  doubtless 
inspired  Israel  with  fresh  courage,  and  within  three  days 
of  their  return  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  effected. 
In  the  utter  destructionof  Jericho  which  ensued,  Joshua 
gave  the  stricteat  orders  for  the  preservation  of  Babab 
and  her  family ;  and,  accordingly,  before  the  city  was 
burned,  the  two  spies  were  sent  to  her  house,  and  they 
brought  out  her,  her  father,  and  mother,  and  brothers, 
and  kindred,  and  all  that  she  had,  and  placed  them  in 
safety  in  the  Israelitish  camp.  The  narrator  adds, "  and 
she  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  day net  necosarily 
implying  that  she  waa  alive  at  the  time  be  wrote,  but 
that  the  fbinily  of  strangers  of  which  she  was  reckoned 
the  head  continued  to  dwell  among  the  children  of  I^ 
rael.  May  not  the  three  hundred  and  forty-flve  "chil- 
dren of  Jericho"  mentioned  in  Ezra  ii,  34 ;  Neb.  vii,  86, 
and  "  the  men  of  Jericho"  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in 
rebuilding  tbe  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh,iti,2)  have  been 
their  posterity?  Their  continued  sojourn  among  the 
Israelites  as  a  distinct  family  would  be  exactly  analo- 
gous to  the  caaa  of  the  Keuites,  the  bouse  of  Rechab, 
the  CHbeoaitea,  the  bouse  of  Caleb,  and  perhaps  others. 
See  Jericho. 

As  regards  Rahab  herself,  wc  learn  from  Matr.  i,  5 
that  she  became  the  wife  of  Salmon,.the  sou  of  Nah- 
shon,  and  the  ancestress  of  Boaz,  Jesse's  graudfalher. 
The  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  Salmon  may  have 
been  one  of  the  spies  whose  life  she  saved,  and  that 
gratittide  for  so  great  a  benefit  led,  in  his  case,  to  a  more 
tender  passion,  and  obliterated  the  memory  «f  any  past 
iisgrace  attaching  to  her  name.  We  are  expressly  told 
that  the  spies  were  "young  men"  (Josh,  vi,  3S)— Sept, 
viavioKovi;  ii,  1 ;  and  the  example  of  the  former  spies 
who  were  sent  from  Kadesh  -  Barnea,  who  were  all 
"heada  of  Israel"  (Xumb,  xiii,  3).  as  well  as  tbe  im- 
portance of  the  service  to  be  performed,  would  lead  one 
to  expect  that  they  would  be  persons  of  high  station. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  on  the  authori- 
ty of  Matthew,  that  Kahab  became  the  mother  of  tbe 
line  from  which  sprang  David, and, eventually,  Christ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  so  stated  in 
the  public  archives  from  which  the  evangelist  extract- 
ed our  Lord's  genealogy,  in  which  only  four  women  are 


named— vix.  Thamar,  Rachab,  Both,  and  ftathshrhi 

who  were  all,  apparently,  foreigoers,  aad  named  for  that 
reason ;  for  that  the  Rachab  mentioned  by  Uatxhew  is 
Rahab  the  harlot  is  as  certain  as  that  David  in  tbe  gca- 
ealogy  is  the  same  person  as  David  in  the  books  of 
SamueL  The  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  prove 
Kachab  different  from  Rabab  (chiefly  fay  OntboT,  a 
Dutch  professor,  in  the  SU4u>tk.  Bremen*.  iu,4SS:  the 
earliest  expression  of  any  doubt  u  by  Theopbylacl,  m 
tbe  Illh  century)  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  cbrooolBg 
ical  difficulty,  are  siiigulariy  absurd,  and  all  the  more  m 
because,  even  if  successful,  they  would  not  diminish  the 
difficulty  as  long  as  Salmon  remains  as  the  aou  of  KalH 
shon  and  tbe  ancestor  of  Boaz.  However,  as  then  are 
still  found  those  who  fuUow  Outhov  in  his  o|Mnicn,  at  ai 
least  speak  doubtfully  (Valpy,  Gredt  Trtl.  with  Edic- 
lish  notes,  on  Matt,  i,  5;  Burrington,  On  tht  Gtmeabigift, 
i,  19-2-194,  «tc:-:  KuinoL  on  Jf ntf.  i,  5 ;  Otshamen,  Am/.), 
it  may  be  as  well  to  call  attention,  with  Dr,  Mill  (p.  131^ 
to  the  exact  coincidence  in  the  age  of  Salmon,  as  ibe 
son  of  Nabsbon,  who  was  piincc  of  the  children  of  Jd- 
dah  in  the  wilikmeae,  and  that  of  Rabab  the  harlot,  and 
to  obsenre  that  tbe  only  conceiraUe  reason  far  ibc  neo- 
tion  of  Rachab  in  Matthew's  genealogy  is  that  sfae  waa 
a  remarkable  and  well-known  pentm,  as  Tamar,  Rntb, 
and  Bathsheba  were.  The  mention  of  an  utterly  un- 
known Rahab  in  the  line  would  be  abeord.  The  allo- 
sions  to  "  Rahab  the  harlot**  in  Heb.  xi,31 ;  Jamea  ii,  35, 
by  classing  her  among  those  illustrious  for  tbetr  fiiith, 
make  it  still  more  toiposuUe  to  aappoae  that  MaUbew 
waa  speaking  of  any  one  else.  The  four  gcncn>io>Ht 
Nahshon,  Salmon,  Boaz,  Obed,  are,  nevenhelcaa.  not 
necessarily  all  consecutive.  See  David.  There  dors 
not  seem,  however,  to  be  any  force  in  Bengel's  reniafk. 
adopted  by  Olshausen,  that  the  article  (»V  r^^-  'Pnx^^^ 
provea  that  Rahab  of  Jericho  is  meant,  sei'iiig  that  aB 
the  proper  names  in  the  genealogy  which  are  in  the 
oblique  case  have  tbe  article,  though  many  of  them  oc- 
cur nowhere  else,  and  that  It  la  omitted  bdore  Mmpias 
in  ver.  16.   See  GBMBAtx>oT  or  Jssra  CHBrar. 

The  Jewish  writers  abound  in  praises  of  Rahab,  rm 
account  of  the  great  service  she  rendered  tbeir  Kiior*- 
tors.  Even  those  who  do  not  deny  that  she  «aa  a 
harlot  admit  that  she  eventually  beoime  (be  wife  wf  a 
prince  of  Israel,  and  that  tnany  great  penona  of  tbcii 
nation  sprang  fWna  tbU  union.  Tbe  general  statefncnt 
is,  that  she  was  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  He- 
brews quitted  Egypt ;  that  she  pUyed  the  harlot  dur- 
ing all  the  forty  years  they  were  in  tbe  witdemas :  t  hat 
she  became  a  proselyte  when  the  spies  were  received 
by  her ;  and  that,  after  the  fall  of  Jericbo,  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Joshua  himself  made  her  his  wife.  She 
is  also  counted  as  an  ancestress  of  Jeremiah,  Maaseiah, 
Hanaraeel.  Shallnm,  Barucb,  Etvkiel,  Neriab,  Seriah, 
and  HuMah  the  prophetess.  See  Talm.  BabvL  J/ff/Uta, 
tol  14.  coL  2 :  I'KcAdaw,  x,  1 ;  Skabhakl  tfaJbofcci&i,  vU, 
2;  Abarbanel,  Kimchi,  etc.,  on  Joih.  vi.  25;  JUitzmA 
TorM,  p.112;  Lightfuot,/for.  ad  Katt.i,4;  Ueii- 
scfaen.  A'.  T.  Talmud,  p.  40.    See  Joshua. 

2,  Sahab't  Character.  — This  has  been  a  snbiecl  of 
deep  interest  and  no  little  controversy.  In  tbe  narra- 
tive of  these  transactions,  Rahab  is  called  naii,  KfnA, 
which  our  own,  after  the  ancient  versions,  renders  "  liar- 
lou"  The  Jewish  writers,  however,  being  unwillini;  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  their  ancestors  being  involvoU  in 
a  disreputable  association  at  the  commeDceoieiitof  Ib^ir 
great  undertaking,  chose  to  interpret  the  word  *<hnM- 
ess,"  one  who  keeps  a  public-house,  as  if  from  I'T,  **to 
nourif'h"  (Josephus,  ^  nf.  v,  1 ;  ii  and  vii ;  comp.  ibe  Tar- 
gum,  aiHl  Kimchi  and  Jarchi  on  the  textX  (^irisfian 
translators,  also,  are  inclined  to  adopt  tbla  interprets 
tioii  fur  the  sake  of  the  character  of  a  woman  of  whom 
the  apostle  speaks  well,  and  who  would  appear,  from 
Matt,  i,  4,  to  have  became,  by  a  subsequent  mtm^ce 
with  Salmon,  prince  of  Judah,  an  ancestren  of  Jesoa. 
But  we  must  be  content  to  Mh  facu  aa.tl^y  Maad, 
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And  not  strain  them  to  meet  difficulties;  ind  it  is  now 
uuiveraiUy  admitted  by  erery  souDd  Hebrew  scbolar 
that  ns'lT  means  "  birlot,"  and  not  hostess."  It  Ag- 
niSea  "harlot"  in  erery  other  text  where  it  occurs,  the 
idea  of  "  hostess"  not  being  represented  by  this  or  any 
other  word  in  Hebrew,  as  the  runcLion  represented  by  it 
did  not  exist.  (See  Frisch,  De  Uuliere  Peregriaa  up. 
ZfeA.  [Lips.  1744].)  I'liere  were  no  inns;  and  when 
certain  substitutes  for  inns  eventually  came  into  use, 
they  were  never,  in  any  Eastern  country,  kept  by  wom- 
en. On  the  other  hand,  strangers  from  beyond  the  riv- 
er might  bare  repaired  to  the  bouse  of  a  harlot  witb- 
oat  suspicion  or  remark :  the  Bedawin  from  the  desert 
constantly  do  so  at  this  day  in  their  visits  to  Cairo  and 
Bagdad,  The  house  of  such  a  woman  was  also  the  only 
ooe  to  which  they,  as  perfect  strangers,  could  have  had 
access,  and  certainly  the  only  one  in  which  they  could 
calculate  on  obtaining  the  inrormatlon  they  required 
without  danger  from  male  inmates.  This  concurrence 
of  analogies  in  the  word,  in  the  thing,  and  in  the  prob- 
ability of  circumstances  ought  to  settle  the  queatinn. 
If  we  are  concerned  for  the  morality  of  Rahab,  the  best 
proof  of  her  reformation  is  found  in  the  fact  of  her  sub- 
aeqooit  marriage  to  Salmon :  this  implies  her  previous 
eoDversion  to  Judaism,  for  which,  indeed,  her  discoune 
with  the  ^iea  evlnoea  that  she  was  prepared.  Dis- 
nuasing,  therefore,  as  loemuistent  with  truth  and  with 
the  meaning  of  rail  and  iropi^,  the  attempt  to  clear 
her  character  ofauln  by  saying  that  she  was  only  an 
innkeeper,  and  not  a  harlot  (jravSotuwrpia,  Cbryeoetom 
aiul  Chald.'Venk),we  may  yet  notice  that  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  to  a  woman  of  her  country  and  religion  such 
■  calling  may  have  implied  a  far  leas  deviation  from 
the  standard  of  morality  than  it  does  with  us  ("  vit» 
genus  vile  magis  quam  flagitiosum:"  Grotius),  and, 
moreover,  that  with  a  purer  faith  she  seems  to  have 
entered  upon  a  pore  life.    See  HAnLor. 

As  a  case  of  casuistry,  her  conduct  in  deceiving  the 
king  of  Jericho's  messengers  with  a  false  tale,  and, 
above  all,  in  taking  part  againnt  her  own  countrymen, 
has  been  much  discussed.  With  regard  to  the  flrsi, 
strict  truth,  either  in  Jew  or  heatheu,  was  a  virtue  so 
utterly  unknown  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Goq>el 
that,  ao  far  as  Kahab^  is  concerned,  the  discussion  is 
quite  superfluoiUL  The  quesdon,  as  regards  ourselves, 
whether  in  any  case  a  falsehood  is  allowable — say  to 
save  our  own  life  or  that  of  another— is  different,  but 
need  not  be  argued  here.  The  question,  in  reference 
both  to  Kahab  and  to  Chnatian^  is  well  discussed  by 
Au|Eii8tine,  Contr.  SfeadaciHm  (Opp,  vi,  38,  34 ;  comp. 
BnUinger,Srf  i>n!'.  i^erin.  iv).  With  regard  to  her  tak- 
ing part  against  her  own  countrymen,  it  can  only  be 
justified  —  but  is  fully  JustiHed — by  the  circumstance 
that  tidelity  to  her  country  would,  in  her  case,  have 
been  infidelity  to  God,  and  that  the  higher  iluty  to  her 
Maker  eclipseil  the  lower  duty  to  her  native  land.  Her 
anxious  provision  for  the  swTcty  of  her  father's  house 
shows  how  alive  she  was  to  natural  aHfectiona,  and  seems 
to  prove  that  she  was  not  inSuenced  by  a  selfish  insen- 
aibtlity,  but  by  an  enlightened  preference  for  the  service 
of  the  true  God  over  the  abominable  pollutions  of  Ca- 
naanitish  idolatry,  if  her  own  life  of  shame  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  that  idolatr}-,  one  can  readily 
understand  what  a  further  stimulus  this  would  give, 
now  that  her  heart  was  purified  by  faith,  to  her  desire 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belonged 
by  birth,  and  the  eatablishment  of  that  to  which  she 
wbbed  to  belong  by  a  community  of  Aith  and  hope. 
Anyhow,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  circumstances, 
her  feelings  and  conduct  were  analogous  to  those  of  a 
Christian  Jew  in  Paul's  time,  who  should  have  prefer- 
red the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  to  the  triumph  of  the 
old  Judaism,  or  to  thoae  of  a  converted  Hindft  in  our 
own  itays,  who  shouM  nde  with  Christian  Englishmen 
against  the  attempts  of  his  own  countrymen  (o  estab- 
lish the  supremaqr  either  of  Brahma  or  Hohammed. 


This  view  of  Rahab's  conduct  is  fully  home  out  bj- 
the  references  to  her  in  the  N.T,  The  author  of  tb« 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that  ^  by  ^uth  the  har- 
lot Kahab  perished  not  with  them  that  believed  no^ 
when  she  had  received  the  spies  with  peace"  (Heb.  xi, 
81) ;  and  James  fortifies  bis  doctrine  of  justification  by 
works  by  asking,  "  Was  not  Rahab  the  harlot  justified 
by  works,  when  she  had  recei\-ed  the  messengers,  and 
had  sent  them  out  another  way?"  (James  ii,  25).  In 
like  manner  Clement  of  Ko<ne  says,  "  Rahab  the  harlot 
was  saved  for  her  faith  and  hospitality"  (ad  Corinth,  xii). 

The  fathers  generally  ("  miro  consensu :"  Jacobson) 
consider  the  deliverance  of  Rahab  as  typical  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  scariet  line  bung  out  at  her  window  as 
typical  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
ark  of  Noah  and  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  were — a 
view  which  is  borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  the  deliver- 
ances, an<l  by  the  language  of  Heb.  xi,31  (roic  a^Et^q- 
itaaiv. "  the  disobedient"),  compared  with  1  Pet.  iii,  20 
{Airtt^ifaaaiv  vart).  Clement  (ad  Corinth,  xii)  in  the 
first  to  Ao  so.  He  says  that  by  the  symbol  of  the  scat- 
let  line  it  was  "made  manifest  that  there  shall  be  re- 
demption through  the  blood  of  the  Lord  to  all  who  be- 
lieve and  trust  in  God,"  and  adds  that  Rahab  in  this 
was  a  prophetess  ss  well  as  a  believer — a  sentiment  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Origen  (in  lib.Ja,,  F/om.  iii). 
Justin  Martyr, in  like  manner, calls  the  scarlet  line  "the 
symbol  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  which  those  of  all  na- 
tions who  once  were  harlots  aud  unrighteous  arc  saved  f 
and  in  a  like  spirit  Irenaus  draws  from  the  story  of  Ra- 
hab the  con^-ersion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  admisuon 
of  publicans  and  harlots  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
through  the  symbol  of  the  scarlet  line,  which  he  com* 
pares  with  tlie  PsMover  and  the  Exodus.  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  Augustine  (who,  like  Jerome  and  Cyril,  takes 
Psa.  Ixxxvii,  4  to  refer  to  Rahab  the  harlot),  and  The* 
odoret,  all  follow  in  the  same  track ;  but  Origen,  as  usu- 
al, carries  the  allegory  still  further.  Irenaus  makes  the 
singular  mistake  of  calling  the  a^es  fMret,  and  makes 
them  symbolical  of  the  Trinity!  The  comparison  of 
Che  scarlet  line  with  the  scarlet  thread  which  was  bound 
round  the  hand  of  Zarob  is  a  favorite  one  with  them. 
See  Irenaus,  Con<r. //«■.  iv,  xx;  JuBLMart.<?(?n/r.  Tryph. 
p.  1 1 ;  Jemme,  Adv.  Joviii.  lib.  i ;  Epist.  xxxiv  ad  Sfj>ot. ; 
Breviar,  m  P$a.  Irxxvi;  Origen,  Comm.  m  Matt,  xxvii; 
Cbryaoat,  JTom, 3  m  Matt, »]ioS  in Ep. ad  Rom,;  Ephr. 
Syr.  Rhythm  1  and  7  on  A'n/ir. ;  Rhythm  7  on  the  Fiiith,- 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catechet.  I.ect.  ii,  9;  x,  11.  BuUin- 
ger  {bth  Dec.  Sena,  vi)  views  the  line  as  a  sign  and  seal 
of  the  covenant  between  the  Israelites  and  Rahab. 

The  Jews,  as  above  observed,  are  embarrassed  as  to 
what  to  say  concerning  Bahab.  They  praise  her  high- 
ly for  her  conduct ;  but  some  rabbins  give  out  that  she 
was  not  s  Canaanttc,  but  of  some  other  Gentile  race, 
and  was  only  a  Rojounipr  in  Jericho.  The  Gemara  of 
Babylon  mentions  the  above- noted  tradition  that  she 
became  the  wife  of  Joshua  —  a  tradition  unknown  to 
Jerome  (Adv.  Jocin,).  Josephus  (Ant.  v,  1)  describee 
her  as  an  innkeeper,  and  her  houK  an  an  inn  (narrtyw- 
^lov),  and  never  applies  to  her  the  epithet  irofivii,  which 
IS  the  term  used  by  the  Sept, 

See  the  Critiei'Saeri,  The$avr.  If  or.  i,  487;  Simeon, 
Workt,  ii,  644;  Gordon,  Christ  at  Made  Known,  etc.  ii, 
268;  Ewald,  6'»cA. /<>-.  ii,  246 ;  Niemeyer,  CAtfi'^i^.  iii, 
423  sq.;  Abicht,  De  Rachab  Meretrice  (Lips.  1714); 
Caunter,  Hiit.  and  Char,  of  Rahab  [iiuists  tbat  she 
could  not  have  been  a  harlot]  (Lond.  1850) ;  Ho<Tmanii, 
Rahab't  Erettung  (Berl.  I8ei>.    Sec  Joshita. 

3.  (Heb.  Ra'hab,  3nn,  strmgth;  Sept.  'Poj/3,  Psa. 
Ixxxvii,  4;  rb  Kqroc,  Job  xvi,  12;  imfnt^roq,  Psa. 
Ixxxix,  10;  omits  Isa.  Ii,  9).  A  poetical  namu  signify- 
ing "  sea  monster,"  which  is  apfdied  as  an  a{>pelhitiou 
to  £g>'pt  in  Pm.  Ixxtv,  18, 14;  Ixxxvii,  4;  Irxxix,  10; 
Isa.  li,  9  (and  sometimes  to  its  king,  EzeV-  xxix,  8; 
xxxiii,  3;  comp.  PtM.  Ixviii,  81) — which  metaphorical 
designation  probably  invt^^^  ^'^'O'eJgl^'' 
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diles,  bippopotamt,  and  other  sqiudc  cnatores  of  the 
Nile  (q.  ▼.).  Aa  tfae  word,  if  Hebrew,  radically  denotes 
"Oercenfaa,  inaolence,  pride,"  when  applied  to  Egypt,  it 
would  indicate  the  national  character  or  the  iohabitanta. 
Geaeniiu  thinks  it  was  probably  of  Eg>-ptian  origin,  but 
accommodated  to  Hebrew,  although  no  likely  equiva- 
lent has  been  found  in  Coptic,  or,  we  may  add,  in  an- 
cient Egyptian  {Thttuur.  v.).  That  the  Hebrew 
meaning  is  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  proper 
name  does  not  seem  to  prove  that  (he  latter  is  Hetmw, 
but  this  is  rendered  very  probable  by  ia  apporite  cbai^ 
acter  and  its  sole  use  in  poetical  books.  Se«  Bkhkiioth. 

The  same  word  occurs  in  a  passage  in  Job,  whm  it 
is  usually  tniiwlatcd,  as  in  the  A,  V.,  instead  of  being 
treatetl  aa  a  proper  name.  Yet  many  interpreters,  com- 
paring this  passage  wirh  parallel  ones,  insist  that  it 
refers  to  the  Exodus:  "He  divideth  the  sea  with  bis 
power,  and  by  his  understanding  be  smiteth  through 
the  proud"  [or  "Rabab"]  (xxvi,  12).  The  prophet 
Isaiah  calls  on  the  arm  of  the  Lord,"  [Art]  not  thou  it 
that  hath  cut  Rahab,  [and*]  wounded  the  dragon? 
[An]  not  thou  it  which  hsth  dried  the  sea,  the  waters 
of  the  great  deep ;  that  hath  made  the  depths  of  the  sea 
a  way  for  the  ransomed  to  pass  over?"(li,  9, 10;  comp. 
1&).  In  Pao.  Ixxiv  the  division  of  the  sea  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  lireaking  tlfe  heads  of  the  dragons 
and  the  heads  of  Leviathan  (rer.  13, 14).  So,  too,  in  Psa. 
Ixxxix  God's  power  to  aubdne  the  sea  is  spoken  of  im- 
mediately befiire  a  mention  of  his  having  "  broken  Ra- 
hab in  pieces"  (ver.  9, 10).  Rahab,  as  a  name  of  Egypt, 
occtireonceonly  without  reference  to  the  Exodus:  thbis 
in  Vm.  Ixxxvii,  where  Rahab,  Babylon,  PhilisUa,  Tyre, 
and  Ctish  are  compared  with  Zioo  (ver,  4,  6).  In  one 
other  iMssage  the  name  is  alluded  to  with  relinenM  to 
itii  i  lebrew  signification,  whers  it  ia  propheued  that  the 
aid  of  the  Egyptians  should  not  avail  those  who  sought 
it.  and  this  sentence  follovrs :  TQ'S  Dn  3n?i "  InscilNKe 
(i,  (•. '  the  insolent'),  they  sit  still"  (fsa.  xxx,  7),  as  Ge- 
seniiis  reiul*.  con«ileriiig  it  to  be  undoubtedly  a  proTer^ 
bial  exprossion.    See  CitucoDtLti, 

Ra'ham  (lleb.  RacA'am,  X3Ty^,bfUg;  Sept. 'Pa(fi), 
the  win  (if  Shema  and  father  of  Jorkoam,  in  the  geneal- 
utcy  (if  the  descendants  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  of 
the  tribe  nf  .ImUh  (1  Chron.  ii,  44).  B.C.  post  IGOO. 
Rasht  and  the  author  of  the  Quatt.  in  PardJL,  attributed 
to  JeMme,  regard  Joikoam  as  a  place,  of  which  Rabam 
was  founder  and  prince. 

Sabanaer,  Frkdkrick  A.,  a  Gennan  Befonned 
minister,  was  bom  in  York  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1762,  of  humble 
but  excellent  parentage.  He  was  brought  up  as  a 
weaver,  the  profession  of  his  father.  His  early  edu- 
cational advantages  were  very  limited.  At  the  age  of 
twciiiy-(ine  he  wetit  to  Hanover,  Pa.,  there  studied 
with  a  Lutheran  minister,  and  then  determined  to  pre- 
pare fur  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His  brother  Jona- 
than greatly  aided  liim,  and  Frederick  Rahauser  pleased 
as  a  preacher  as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  ministe- 
rial task.  He  was  ordained  in  1808,  and  preached  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  He  served  during  this  period 
several  large  and  laborious  charges,  which  arc  now 
smtin^  the  most  pnwperoiis  and  prominent  places  in  the 
hcformed  Church.  In  those  eariy  daya  all  ministers 
did  hard  work,  for  then  the  fields  were  la^  and  the 
UlHirerswcre  yet  fewer  than  now.  His  first  settlement 
was  ai£mineltsburg,Hd.,in  the  summer  oflSOS.  This 
charge,  which  he  served  with  great  acceptance  for  about 
eight  years,  then  included  Gettysburg,  Tsneytown,  Ap- 
ples, and  other  distant  points.  Some  of  the  congrega- 
tions were  seven,  ten,  twelve,  and  even  twenty  milef 
apart.  But  during  all  his  hard  service  his  general 
health  was  good,  so  that  he  rarely  failed  to  meet  an  ap- 
poiiitmenn  In  ISlChe  accepted  a  call  Ut  the  chnrchal 
Harrisbnrg,  Pa.,  to  which  he  ministered  till  18l!>,  when 
he  removed  to  Chamberehurc,  Pa.  To  this  cliarje  he 
gave  Ilia  maturoil  and  mnft  vigiTOiu  labors,  and  there 
faithfulness  also  was  attended  with  success  fur  a  iieriixl 


of  seventeen  years.  In  18S6  he  removed  to  Tiffin,  O, 
and  for  four  years  was  pastor  of  the  German  Kaffbrmcd 
Church  in  that  city.  In  1840  he  took  chaige  of  aoaa 
country  churches  in  Sandusky  and  Seneca  ooiiniie^  in 
a  region  called  the  Rack  Swamp.  Here  he  oootiDMd 
the  work  of  his  mlnutiy,  till  dedining  yeara  and  fifing 
enei^iea  disabled  him  from  the  active  duties  of  his  holy 
office.  He  lived  with  his  children  until  his  death,  Jnly 
15, 1865. 

Ra'hel,  a  form  originally  adopted  ererywheK  in 
the  A.T.  (inihe  edition  of  1611)  for  the  present  famil- 
iar name  Bacukl  (q.  v.],  but  retained  in  our  ptow 
Bible  only  in  Jer.  xxxi,  Ifi,  apparently  1^  a  mete 
sight  of  the  later  editors 

Rfthu  is,  in  Indian  nytholoKy,  the  dctDon  who  it 
imagined  to  be  the  cause  of  the  eclipses  of  son  and 
moon.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  chaming  of  tkt 
milk  sea,  the  gods  had  obtuned  the  amriia,  or  bew. 
age  of  immortality,  they  endeavored  to  appropriate  it 
to  their  exclusive  use:  and  in  this  attempt  they  hod 
also  succeeded,  after  a  long  tiru^le  with  thor  rivok^ 
the  Daityas,  or  dsemono,  whoi  Kahn,  cmw  (rf*  the  loiter, 
insinuating  himself  among  the  gods,  obtained  a  poitian 
of  the  amrita.  Iteing  detected  by  the  mn  and  mooa. 
his  head  was  cut  off  by  Vishnu ;  but,  the  amrita  hsTiiqt 
reached  his  throat,  his  head  had  already  become  immcr- 
tal ;  and  out  of  revenge  against  sun  and  mooa,  it  now 
putsues  them  with  implacable  hatred,  aeixii^  thoa 
at  iDtervala,  and  thus  cauung  their  cdipocK  Sad 
is  the  substance  of  the  legend  as  told  in  the  JfoW- 
bk&rala  (q.  v.).  In  the  Purftnas  (q.  v.),  it  u  ampK- 
fied  by  allowing  both  head  and  tail  of  the  damoa 
to  ascend  to  heaven,  and  produce  the  eclipses  bf  tm 
and  moon,  when  the  head  of  the  tlsBmon  is  called 
R6h*  and  his  tail  A'efv,  both,  moreover,  being  rep- 
resented in  some  PurAnas  as  the  sons  of  the  damna 
Tiprachitti  and  his  wife  Sinbika.  In  the  ViJum- 
PurAia,  Bahu  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  king  of  th* 
meteors 

Ril  S4al8,  a  Hindfi  sect  founded  by  ftki  THm,  a 
disciple  of  RamAnand.  It  is  said  to  be  confined  to  the 
chamart,  or  workers  in  hides  and  in  leather,  and  smoi^ 
the  very  lowest  of  the  Hindi!  mixed  tribes.  Thi»  eii^ 
cumstaitce,  as  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilatm  thinks^  reuden  it  dif- 
.  ficult,  if  not  impoatiUe,  to  aseertain  whether  the  sect 
still  exists 

Ralford,  MA-rrasw,  a  minister  of  the  Medw£al 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  id  Jeffmon  Co, 
Ga.,  July  12,  1789.  He  enjoyed  the  comfort^  as- 
surance of  grace  at  or  before  the  tenth  year  of  hit  ogi. 
and  joined  the  Church  in  his  eleventh  year.  He  wai 
licensed  to  exhort  March  28, 1818,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  Dec  6,  He  entered  the  Georgia  Conference  st 
the  ensuing  seaoion,  and  filled  variona  appointmenia 
until  1842,  when  he  ceased  to  be  an  effective  preacbtt. 
He  was  sorely  afflicted  for  several  yean  before  hi* 
death,  but  often  spoke  of  it  with  calmness  and  ChriMian 
confidence.  He  died  in  Honroe  Co.,  Ga..  April  16,19ISi 
—MituUa  If/A  aawtf  Cam/.  <tflAeM.£.  Ck^  Soatk,  \9Sa, 
p.  25. 

Saikea,  Henry,  an  Anglican  divine  of  consideis- 
ble  note,  was  bom  Sept.  24, 1782,  and  was  the  senod 
son  of  Thomas  Kaikea,  a  gentleman  distingaislMd  in 
English  civic  Uf&  He  wm  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge University,  where  be  graduated  at  St.  Joha't 
Coll^  in  1804,  with  aecond-class  htmots.  The  next 
three  years  were  spent  on  the  Continent  in  exleoan 
travels.  He  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  mo»  cnltuiH 
and  ri^^'umeiffin  IsOMoeniei  the  wrrice  (if  lUe  Chircii 
wifh  miitv  Etian  usn^  intdleccual  and  tmcM  qualite' 
nniitt  Hv  bvc#ine  iwnitcof  ^'^h'sinrtti,  in  ^vmf.mii 
Inter  nf  IliLtnhain,Ul  OtiekAhin'.-whi-di.-i-  !■«  rm^ti  B 
Iliij.Miir,  ill  Smmtx;  and  finallr  enjciv<^|  rhc  diiljSBlM 
kI  )h'l<liitt;  tlK'  <-l.£)iL'r]inr<u|ii|.  ff  Chairr  Oit  fwhtvm 

,r^.   ||«  rrfii..,!.  si  :  i"i".i.  the  bUbafHte t/lMm' 

nijil  a  t'Oiuable  naAgmta^iiuliUJtt^^fJB»i 
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and  in  Lincoltubire.  He  wu  attached  to  his  home, 
mnd  loved  the  quiet  and  retirenaent  of  hia  pariab.  He 
died  in  Febniary,  18&4.  ChaMcellor  Kaikee's  varied  and 
gnat  learning  wM  acaieeljr  kuuwii  by  his  moat  intimate 
friends.  His  waa  so  unpretentioiu  a  naciin  that  few 
were  aware  of  his  acquirements  in  Oriental  learning 
and  pairiatic  Biibjecis,  His  printed  productioiis  are  hia 
least  Tsliislilc  efFirts.  Tet  among  these  lesser  works 
ajid  contributiuus  to  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  day, 
he  publubed  a  volume  of  Sermons  of  a  very  original 
type, on  the  "Divine  Atttibutes;"  but  tbia  rolume  in- 
curred thfl  Eite  of  most  works  adopted  by  a  party  as  its 
manifesto  in  great  tepiporary  popularity  and  early  ob- 
livion. A  far  more  important  work,  and  one  of  vast  in- 
fluence on  the  Church,  waa  his  Kuan  ••»  Clerical  Educti- 
lion.  It  materially  inlluencod  the  univcrsitit^ci  to  the 
recf^ition  of  a  higher  truth,  of  a  more  precious  learn- 
ing than  bad,  at  that  time,  scarcely  found  a  place  in  the 
extensive  range  of  university  studies  and  examinations. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  brides  the  repeated  publica- 
tion of  scries  of  sermons,  the  productions  of  Chancellor 
Raikes  are  left  in  HS.  form.  He  was  so  well  qualified 
for  original  work,  and  did  so  much  of  it  in  certain  un- 
explored i)el<ls,that  it  is  to  be  hoped  bis  writings  will, 
some  (Isv,  find  their  way  to  print  in  a  complete  edition. 
See  Gatiigmait'g  Mttg.  (Lond.)  1856,  i,  190  sq.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Raikes,  Riohard,  uncle  of  Henry,  was  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  and  flourished  near  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
John*«  College,  Cambridge,  and  held  a  feUowship  from 
that  univernty.  After  tiUing  holy  orders,  he  was  made 
prebendary  of  Sl  Da/^d's.  He  waa  a  man  of  exact 
learning  and  of  refinement  of  taste.  He  was  the  early 
teacher  of  Henry.  The  founder  of  Sunday-schonla  also 
r^ceivod  much  help  and  encouragement  ln>m  this  divine, 
'  ^ho  hinoself  pubU:tbed  J^mas/i  oh  Sunduy-gchnoU.  See 
Jeatleman't  MuifniiHe  (Lt>ud.),  1855,  fi.  Ifl  *. 

Raikes,  Robert,  rhe  noted  English  jihilanthropist 
who  founded  the  modem  Sun<lay-whnnl  (q.  v.),  was  a 
native  of  Gloucester,  England,  where  he  wan  braii  Sept. 
14,  ITSo.  His  anceators  were  people  of  good  rank,  and 
•ome  of  them  are  diMingniihsd  as  clergy  and  pohti- 
dans.  His  father  was  a  printer  and  an  eilttnr.  He 
published  the  Ghneetler  Journal,  a  county  Tory  news- 
pajier,  su'l  the  tirst  Journal  that  attempted  to  gi\'e  a  re- 
port uf  parliamentary  proceedings  which  wad  consider- 
ed, at  the  time,  so  great  a  breacii  of  privilege  that  be 
wu  reprimanded  at  the  bar  of  the  HtHise  of  Lords  in 
the  dark  days  of  Gemge  I  and  under  the  partisanship 
of  lord-chancdlor  King.  Robert  wu  brought  up  with 
a  view  of  succeeding  bis  father  tn  business,  and  en- 
joyed, therefore,  a  liberal  education.  Having  finally 
become  proprietor  of  the  Journal,  he  managed  to  give 
bis  paper  a  wide  influence  and  respectful  reading.  He 
WS3  a  truly  devout  man,  and  carried  his  Christianity 
Into  eveiy-day  lifo.  He  was  not  only  scrupulooa  itbout 
hia  church  attendance  on  the  Sabbotb,  but  made  it  the 
rale  to  frequent  early  morning  prayers  on  week-days  at 
the  Gloucester  cathedraL  A  man  who  could  thus  de- 
vote the  hours  of  a  working-day  to  the  glory  of  his 
GoA  was  likely  to  cherish  an  interest  in  his  fellows 
also.  Raikes  was  particularly  interested  in  the  lowly 
and  the  degraded.  He  visited  prisons  and  went  about 
the  streeta  seeking  to  do  good  wherever  there  waa  need 
ti  aid  or  counsel  The  improvements  in  prison  disd- 
pUoe  at  the  close  of  the  lost  century  in  England  are 
largely  due  to  Robert  Raikes.  Hta  newspaper  was  an 
Important  agency  which  he  used  freely,  and  thus  pow- 
erfully affected  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  suffering 
and  degraded  classes  of  society.  In  1781  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  He  had,  by 
Treqiient  intercourse  with  the  common  people,  Icoraed 
of  their  low  inteUectnal  state  and  the  absolute  neglect 
soflered  by  the  rising  generations.  He  was  struck,  as 
he  himself  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters  written  in  1764, 
iritb  tlw  number  of  wretched  children  whom  he  found 


in  the  suburbs  of  Gloucester,  chiefly  in  the  nelghbw 
hood  of  a  pin  manufactory,  where  their  parents  were 
employed,  wholly  abandoned  to  themselves,  half  clothed, 
half  fed,  and  growing  op  in  the  most  d^rading  vioea. 
The  state  of  the  stieeta  mu  worse  on  Sonday,  when 
the  older  children,  who  were  employed  in  the  factory 
on  week-days,  were  joined  to  their  younger  aasociatea; 
and  hII  manner  of  excesses  became  the  theme  of  com> 
plni  .i'  on  the  part  of  the  shopmen  and  the  property^ 
owners  generally.  Even  the  farmers  near  there  com- 
pUined  of  the  depredations  frequently  committed  by 
juvenile  ofllmden.  Raikea  determined  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  this  growing  eviL  He  saw  very  clearly 
the  surest  result  in  education,  and  therefore  sought  the 
help  of  foitr  excellent  teachera  and  devoted  Christian 
women,  whom  be  paid  a  small  allowance  for  their  aer- 
vkcs,  and.  gathering  the  children  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
attempted  the  kind  of  wodc  which  has  given  shape  to 
the  modem  Sabbath-echoed.  He  procured  the  help  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  enterprise  begun  in  such  an  unpre- 
tending manner  grew  into  proportions  of  which  Raikei 
himself  had  not  had  the  faintest  idea.  The  instruction 
was  at  first  confined  to  reading  and  writing.  Instead 
of  secular  text-books,  the  Bible  was  the  principal  read- 
ing-book used,  and  so  the  children  were  made  familiar 
with  the  Gospel's  great  benefits  to  man.  How  he  got 
the  children  we  will  let  him  tell  in  his  own  language: 
"  I  went  around,"  he  says,  "to  remonstrate  with  num- 
ben  of  the  poor  on  the  melancholy  consequences  that 
must  ensue  from  a  fatal  neglect  of  their  children's  mw- 
als.  I  prevailed  with  some,  and  others  soon  followed; 
and  the  school  began  to  prosper  in  numbers.  The  chil- 
dren were  to  come  soon  after  ten  in  the  morning  and 
stay  till  twelve;  they  were  then  to  go  home  and  te- 
Lum  at  one,  and,  aft«r  reading  a  lesson,  they  were  to  be 
conducted  to  church.  After  chureh  they  were  to  be 
employed  in  repeating  the  catechism  till  half-past  &Kt, 
and  then  to  be  dismissed  with  an  injunction  to  go  home 
without  making  a  nuiae,  and  by  no  means  to  play  in 
the  street.  With  regard  to  the  rules  adopted,  I  only  re- 
quired that  they  come  to  the  school  on  Sunday  as  dean 
as  possible.  Many  «rere  at  first  deterred  because  they 
wanted  decent  clothing,  tmt  I  could  not  undertake  to 
supply  this  defect.  Although  without  shoes  and  in  a 
ragged  coal,  I  rejected  none  on  that  account ;  all  that  1 
required  were  clean  hands,  a  clean  face,  and  the  hair 
combed.  If  they  had  no  clean  shirt,  they  were  to  come 
in  that  which  they  bad  on.  The  want  of  decent  a[H 
parel  at  first  kept  great  nnmbers  at  a  distance,  but  they 
gradually  became  wiser,  and  all  inessed  to  lean.  I  hod 
the  gooil  luck  to  proeure  places  for  some  that  were  de> 
saving,  which  was  of  great  use.  The  childrrai  attend- 
ing the  school  varied  from  six  years  old  to  twelve  or 
fourteen.  Uttle  rewards  were  distributed  among  the 
most  diligent ;  ibis  excited  an  emulation."  The  mode 
of  procedure  is  thus  described  by  himself:  "  Upon  the 
Sunday  afternoon  the  miatreases  take  their  scholon  to 
church,  a  place  which  neither  they  iwr  their  anceotora 
ever  entered  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God.  They 
assemble  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  mistresses,  and  walk 
before  her  to  church,  two  and  two,  in  as  much  order  ss 
a  company  of  soldiers.  I  am  generally  at  church,  and 
after  service  they  all  come  round  me  to  make  their 
bow,  and,  if  any  animosities  have  arisen,  to  make  their 
complaint.  The  great  principle  I  inculcate  ia  to  be 
Und  and  good-natured  to  each  other;  not  to  provoke 
one  another;  to  be  dutiful  to  thdr  parents;  not  to  tX- 
fend  God  by  cursing  and  swearing,  and  such  plain  pre- 
cepts as  sU  may  comprehend."  Although  other  schemes 
may  have  been  formed  on  a  larger  scale  and  excited  a 
more  romantic  interest,  none  were  ever  so  productive 
of  more  extensively  beneficial  results.  The  necessity, 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  MtaUiihment, 
of  such  schools  seem  to  have  occnmd  about  the  same 
time  to  several  individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; and  although  Mr.  Stoke,  in  particular,  the  rector  of 
St,  John's^  Ghmoester,  cordially  oo-(ment^  in  tjK  ercc 
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tion  and  raperintandenoe  of  the  Sunday-aebooU  in  that 
city,  yet,  for  the  flnergetic  derelofnnent  of  the  principle, 
for  the  carrying-out  into  pncticid  details  and  bringing 
it  in  the  most  advantageous  form  before  the  countiy  so 
w  to  render  it  a  prolific  source  of  public  benefit,  to  Rob- 
ert Kaikes,  beyond  all  dispute,  belongs  the  honorable  title 
of  the  Founder  of  Sundar-schools.  Three  years  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  Gloucester  institution,  the  in- 
habitants of  an  obscure  district  where  he  had  fixed  a 
school  remarked  that  "  the  place  had  beooioe  quite  a 
heaven  upon  Sandaya  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be^" 
Schools  of  the  same  kind  were,  ore  long,  opened  in  most 
of  the  large  towns  in  England.  A  Sunday-school  So- 
ciety was  opened  in  London  under  the  auspices  of  such 
men  as  Henry  Thornton,  bishops  Barringtcin,  Porteus, 
and  other  well-known  Christians  of  the  period;  and,  at 
a  general  meeting  of  that  association,  held  on  July  11, 
1^,  it  was  rcaolved  nnaninwnsly  that,  io  consideration 
of  the  zeal  and  meriu  of  Robert  Baikes,  he  be  admitted 
an  honorary  member  of  the  society.  'Within  the  sphere 
of  his  own  immediate  experience,  Raikes  had  tlie  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  happiest  fruits  spring  from  the 
institutions  in  Gloucester ;  for,  nut  of  all  the  thousands 
of  poor  children  who  were  editoatrtl  at  those  Sunday- 
schools,  it  was  fbtmd,  after  a  long  series  of  years,  that 
not  one  had  ever  been  dtfaer  in  the  city  ot  county 
prisons.    Kaikes  dietl  April  5,  See  Gfnlleman'i 

Mngazme  (LoniL),  1784-1831.  i-t.  ii,  182, 294 ;  Shtch  of 
Ike  Life  nf  R'Al.  Ruike",  and  the  //ittory  if  Stindajf- 
SchooU  (N.  Y.  I8m<>)!  Cornell,  Life  nf  ftobni  Raikes 
(N.  Y.  1864) ;  Jamiesun,  Chrulian  Biography,  s.  v. 

Raikes,  Timothy,  the  grandfather  of  Robert 
Raikes,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  some  note.  He  was  boru  near  the  middle  uf  the 
17th  century,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  After  taking  holy  orders,  be  was  vicar  of 
nckhill.  He  held  the  vicirate  of  Uesale,  near  Hull,  at 
the  time  nfhis  death,  in  1722. 

Ralllon.  Jaoqubs,  a  French  prelate,  horn  at  Bour- 
goin,  July  17, 1762,  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  at 
the  seminary  in  Ltt^on,  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
bishop  Mercy  of  that  place.  After  frraduation  he  was 
made  a  curate  of  Hontalgu,  but  was  obliged  in  the  Rev- 
<riutioiuiry  period  to  quit  hiit  parish,  and  lived  fur  some 
time  at  Paris,  where  he  took  the  defence  of  the  priests 
in  his  Apptlau  PtupU  (^ofAo^i^He  (1792,8vo).  But  he 
became  only  notorioua,  and,  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, was  fwced  from  the  country.  He  lived  for  a  while 
at  Soleut,  in  Switzerland,  then  at  Venice,  in  Italy,  and 
only  returned  to  France  in  1804.  He  at  once  became 
teacher  in  the  house  of  Portalis,  then  minister  of  cul- 
tns,  and  by  his  influence  Kaillnn  was  in  18u9  made 
pnfesBur  of  pulpit  oratory  in  the  thetdogical  Giculty  at 
Paris,  and  tituUry  canon  of  Notre  Dame.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  pnmouDced  the  flineral  onuiona  upon  mar- 
■bst  Lannes  and  otiier  distinguished  countrymen  of  his, 
and  so  markedly  acquitted  hinmlf  in  this  task  that  ho 
was  given  the  episcopacy  of  Orleans  in  1810.  The  un- 
pleasant reUtions  then  existing  between  the  govern- 
ment of  France  and  the  papacy,  however,  prevented  his 
confinuatiuii,  and  in  I8lfi  he  went  into  retirement  at 
Paris.  Tbe  government,  however,  was  unwilling  to 
■offer  the  hws  of  aucli  a  faithfid  and  efficient  ecclesias- 
tic, and  in  1829  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Dijon  and 
promptly  confirmed  as  such.  In  1880  he  was  made  arcb> 
bishop  of  Aix,  and  there  he  resided  until  his  death,  in 
1835.  On  his  departure  from  Dijon  a  medal  was  stnick 
in  bia  hottor  by  liia  diocese,  so  greatly  was  he  beloved. 
Tbe  recently  expired  Dupenloiip  (1878),  who  figured  as 
Uabop,  and  more  recently  as  archbisbop,  of  Orleans^  at 
one  time  involved  Raillon  in  controversy  and  took  offen- 
■ive  ground;  but  Raillon  was  universally  supported  by 
the  French  press  and  a  majority  of  the  French  clergy, 
and  for  a  while  bishop  Dupanloup  lost  much  of  his  pop- 
ularity on  account  of  his  conduct  in  this  affair.  His 
works  are  of  a  secular  character,  excepting  the  ffittoin 


<U  8txka-Ambnm  (which  was  to  form  four  or  fire  vah 
in  Svo,  but  of  which  the  MS.  waa  lost),  flee  HocAk 
Norn.  Sioff.  GMraU,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

RaUs  OF  THB  Altar  date  from  tbe  time  of  biduf 
Andrewea,  who  calls  them  **  wainscot  baoisteTs,"  and 
Laud,  who  intended  to  preserve  the  altar  from  pnbn- 
Uon  hy  their  use.  They  are,  in  fact,  tbe  ctmceBi  mored 
eastward,  resembling  the  medieval  "  rectinatorium.''aBd 
answer  to  the  primitive  altar-veils  and  Greek  "  iroct*. 
taus."  At  Leamington  Priors,  St.  German's,  and  Win- 
borne  they  are  covered  with  a  white  linen  doth  » 
the  time  of  Iwly  couimimion,  a  relic  of  ihe  cnstum  fv 
communicanta  tu  bold  the  houselling:-doth  {dmim- 
cak,  for  the  Lord's  boily)  below  their  chin  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  upon  it  any  p<ntion  of  the  sac- 
rament which  mit;ht  fsll  during  the  admioistntim. 
The  custom  was  diiiuseil  at  the  coronation  of  Willisn 
IV.  St.  Augustine  and  Oesariiis  of  Aries  mentiMi  a 
linen  cluth  {linteamek)  used  by  women  for  the  tantc 
purpose. 

Raiment.    See  Clothiiio;  Dress;  Garment. 

Raimondl,  Oiovannl  Battista,  a  cekbraird 
Italian  (hienialist,  was  bom  at  Cremona  in  IbiO,  re- 
moved in  his  youth  to  Kqile^  where  be  studied  at  ike 
aniverrity'  theology,  philosophy,  and  naibematiiv,  and 
then  spent  some  time  in  Asia  studying  Eastern  ctrifiza- 
linn  and  languages.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  became  en- 
gaged in  various  literary  enterprises,  and  enjoyed  rbe 
society  of  the  great  and  the  learned.  He  brought  out 
an  edition  of  the  Gospels  in  Arabic  with  a  Latin  inttr- 
linear  transbtion  (1S9I),  and  wrote  grammars  of  giyrisc 
and  AralHC.  He  was  also  engaged  on  a  polyglot  Ki  le 
more  complete  than  that  of  AlcalA  or  of  Antwerp,  ir  d 
onlv  ceased  labor  when  the  death  of  pope  Gregorj-  Xfll 
(1585)  and  the  departure  of  cardinal  Ferdinand  ■!* 
Medici  (1587)  deprived  him  of  the  necesean-  fnod>fi  i 
such  an  enterprise.  He  died  about  1610.  He  was  te* 
gaged  after  1687  in  the  compilation  of  Oriental 
and  other  like  lobwcik  See  Tirdwscbi,iM&i /.cfferafitn 
/toffaaa.— Hoefor,  A'ovr.  Bioff.  Gfniroie,  e.  t. 

Ralmondt  Mara  Antonio,  an  Italian  engtam 
who  devoted  himself  to  dasdcal  and  sacred  an.  was 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1487.  He  was  m  snident  first  M 
Francesco  Francia,  but  perfected  himself  under  Rapbad, 
who  favored  him  so  greatly  that  Kaimondi  may  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  bis  great  master.  Tbe  two  artiM 
tugether  exerted  such  a  great  influence  upon  this  |ar- 
tictdar  branch  of  art  that  tbe  works  of  that  tine  lian 
never  been  excelled  in  drawing  and  cleameea  of  oailio^ 
though  much  surpassed  in  gradation  of  tone  ami 
cacy  of  modelling.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  vrss 
from  the  drawings,  and  not  tbe  finished  ptctnm\  nf 
Raphael  that  Hare  Antonio  worked.  He  was  e:<|MTi«l- 
ly  remarkable  fur  the  ezactoess  with  which  he  oo|«td: 
he  seems  to  have  been  wUHng  to  lose  himaelf  eniiiely 
in  the  master  be  reproduced.  His  life  may  be  soiil  to 
have  been  devoted  to  multiplying  the  works  of  Rt- 
pbaeL  He  also  executed  a  few  plates  after  Michsd 
Angelo,  Mantegna,  Bandinelli,  and  Ginlio  Romana  He 
was  imprisoned  on  account  of  some  plates  after  the  (le- 
signs  of  the  latter,  which  were  so  indecent  as  to  errapc 
Clement  VII,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  bis  n  iraM 
was  obuined  aome  of  tbe  cardinals  and  BandinrUi. 
In  1527  Boimondi  was  in  ftill  fovor  in  Rone,  «h«i  he 
was  driven  away  by  the  sailing  of  the  Spaniards,  lie 
was  plundered, and  fled  to  Boh^na.  His  last  vick  arst 
done  in  1&89,  in  which  year  he  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  a  nobleman  of  Rome,  because  he  had  engTavnl  a  sre- 
ond  plate  uf  the  Murder  of  the  ftuooaiUfCoatnry  to  im 
agreement.  Hia  works  are  nnmenms,  and  in  seketiag 
them  great  attention  ahooU  be  paid  to  tbediflcreat  in* 
pressions,  for  some  of  the  plates  have  been  retouched 
by  those  who  have  hod  them,  imtil  they  arc  fneallf 
changed.  The  best  impressions  have  no  poUisheHl 
name.  Heineken  gives  a  complete  catatogut  K  hi* 
prints.  Veiy  fine  coliections  are  in  tbe.loi-ric  and  ta 
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Che  Brituh  MuMum.  At  Venice  Balmondi  engnred, 
nHer  Uurer,  two  sets  of  prints — viz.  those  tUustnoing 
tlie  lire  of  t)ie  Vi^n  and  the  life  aud  Pusiwi  of  Christ. 
Sec  Hoofer,  I^'ouv.  Biog.  Giniruie,  s.  v. 

Rain,  [Ieb.n;3Q,  maldr,  and  alto  B1^B,^JfA«ffl, which, 
hnwevor,  rather  signifies  a  shower  of  more  violent  rain; 
it  is  also  used  as  a  generic  term,  including  the  early  and 
l.iuer  rain  (Jer.  v,  24;  Joel  a,  23).  Another  word,  of  a 
rrxire  poetical  character,  is  D'<2^='7,  rebilnm  (a  i^ural 
f4inn,  connected  with  rab,  "many," from  the  multitude 
tif  the  drops),  translated  in  our  version  "showers"  (DeuL 
xxxii,  2;  Jer.  iii,  8;  xiv,  22;  Mic.  v,  7  [Heb.6];  Psa. 
Ixr,  10  [Heb.  11];  Ixxii,  6).  The  Hebrews  have  also 
tlie  word  D*^T,  xirem,  expressing  violent  rain,  storm, 
MRipest,  accompanied  with  luul— in  Job  xxiv,  S,  the 
heavy  rain  which  comea  down  oD  mountains;  and  the 
word  "^^aQ,  M<^rir,  which  occurs  only  iu  Prov.  xXvii, 
15,  oontinnous  and  heavy  rain  (Ssf^  iv  qfupfi  x"^' 

Eailg  RatM  means  the  rains  of  the  autumn,  hit", 
fot-ik,  put.  Bubst.  fnmi  n^^,  "  he  scattered"  (DeuL  xi, 
1-4 ;  Jer.  V,  34);  also  the  Hiphil  part,  rnis,  morik  (Joel 
ii,  28) ;  Sept.  inroQ  irp^iiftoc. 

Latter  Rain  is  the  rain  of  spring,  icip^i"a,  maUtdth, 
(Prov.  xvi,  lb;  Job  xxix,  23;  Jer.  iii,  8;  Hos.  vi,  3; 
Joel  it,  23 ;  Zsch.  x,  1) ;  Sept  vf  roc  o^oc.  The  early 
and  latter  rains  are  mentioned  together  (Deul.  xi,  14; 
Jer.  V,  24 ;  Joel  ii,  28 ;  Hos.  vi,  3 ;  James  v,  7). 

Ill  a  country  coniprimng  so  many  varieUes  of  eleva- 
tion as  Palestine,  there  must  of  necessity  occur  corre- 
sponding varieties  of  climate.  An  account  that  might 
correctly  describe  the  peculiarities  of  the  district  of  Leb- 
anon would  be  in  many  respects  inaccurate  when  ap- 
I^ied  to  the  deep  depression  and  almost  tropical  climate 
of  Jericho.  In  any  general  statement,  therefore,  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  nut  inconsiderable  local  varia- 
tions. Contrasted  with  the  dislricis  most  familiar  to 
the  children  of  Israel  before  their  settlement  in  the  Unit 
of  promise  —  Egypt  and  the  Desert  —  rain  might  be 
spoken  of  as  one  of  its  ilistiiiguisbing  characteristics 
(Dcut.  xi,  10, 11;  Herodotus,  iii,  10).  For  six  months 
in  the  year  no  nun  fUls^  and  the  harveata  are  gathered 
in  without  any  of  the  anxiety  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  lest  the  work  be  interrupted  by  unseasonable 
storms.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  the  climate  has  re- 
maioeil  unchanged  since  the  time  when  Doaz  slept  by 
his  heap  of  com;  and  the  sending  of  thunder  and  rain  in 
wheat  harvest  was  a  miracle  which  filled  the  people  with 
fear  and  wonder  (1  Sam.  xii,  16-18);  so  that  Solomon 
CKNild  qteak  of  **  rain  in  harvest"  as  the  most  forcible  ex- 
pfcauon  fur  conveying  the  idea  of  something  utieriy  out 
of  place  and  unnatural  (Prov.  xxvi,  1).  There  are,  how- 
ever, very  cnusiderable,  and  perhaps  more  than  compen- 
satini;.  disadvantages  occasioned  by  this  long  absence 
of  run:  the  whole  land  becomes  dry,  parched,  and 
brown;  the  cifltems  are  empty;  the  springs  and  fountains 
ful ;  and  the  autumnal  rains  i^re  eagerly  looked  for,  to 
prepare  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  These, 
the  early  rains,  commence  about  the  end  of  October  or 
beginning  "f  November,  in  Lebanon  a  month  earlier — 
not  suddenly,  but  by  degrees :  the  husbandman  has  thus 
the  opportunity  of  sowing  his  fields  of  wheat  and  barley. 
The  rains  come  mostly  from  the  west  or  south-west 
(I^ke  xii,  54),  continuing  for  two  or  three  days  at  a 
Cime,  and  fklling  chiefly  during  the  nighL  The  wind 
then  shifts  round  to  the  north  or  east,  and  several  days 
of  fine  weather  aucceed  (Prov.  xxv,  23).  During  the 
owntbs  of  November  and  December  the  rains  continue 
to  fall  heavily,  but  at  intervals;  aAerwards  they  return, 
only  at  longer  intervals,  and  are  less  heavy ;  but  at  no 
period  during  the  winter  do  they  entirely  cease.  Jan- 
nary  and  February  are  the  culdest  months,  and  snow 
tolls,  lonietiroea  to  the  depth  of  a  fbot  or  more,  at  Jem- 
aalem,  but  it  does  not  lie  long:  it  is  very  seldom  seen 


along  the  coast  and  in  the  low  plains.  Thin  ico  occ*' 
Bionolly  covers  the  poob  for  a  few  days,  and  while  Pnrw 
ter  was  writing  his  Handboot,  the  snow  was  eight  incbea 
deep  at  Damascus,  and  theieeaqiuirterofan  inch  thick. 
Rain  continues  to  fall  more  or  less  during  the  month  of 
Uareh ;  it  is  very  rare  in  April,  and  even  tn  Lebanon 
the  showen  that  occur  are  generally  light.  In  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jor«lan  the  boriey  harvest  b^ins  as  early  at 
the  middle  of  April,  and  the  wheat  a  fortnight  later;  in 
Lebanon  the  grain  is  seldom  ripe  before  Iho  middle  of 
June.  See  Robinson  (Biblical  Retearchet,  i,  429)  and 
Porter  (Handbook,  ch.  xlviii).    See  Palestixb. 

With  respect  to  tbc  distinction  between  tlie  eariy 
and  the  latter  rains,  Robinson  observes  that  then  are 
not  at  the  present  day  "any  particular  periods  of  rain 
or  succession  of  showers  which  might  be  regarded  at 
distinct  rainy  seasons.  The  whole  period  from  October 
to  March  now  constitutes  only  one  continued  season  of 
rain,  without  any  regularly  inter\'cning  term  of  pnn 
longed  fine  weather.  Unless,  therefore,  there  have  bewi 
some  change  in  the  climate,  the  eaiiy  and  the  latter 
rains  for  which  the  hosbandman  waited  with  longing 
seem  rather  to  have  impUed  the  first  showen  of  autumn 
which  revived  the  parched  and  thirsty  soil  and  pre- 
pared it  for  the  seed ;  and  the  later  sbowere  of  spring, 
which  continued  to  refresh  and  forward  both  the  ripen- 
ing crops  and  the  ^-emal  products  of  the  fields  (James  v, 
7;  Prov.  xvi,  Ifi),  In  April  and  May  the  sky  is  usual- 
ly serene ;  showen  occur  occasionally,  but  they  arc  mild 
aud  refivsliing.  On  May  1  Robinson  experienced  show- 
era  at  Jerusalem,  and  "at  evening  there  were  thunder 
and  lightning  (which  are  frequent  in  wiuter),  with 
pleasant  and  reviving  rain.  May  6  was  also  remark- 
able for  thunder  and  for  several  showers,  some  of  which 
were  quite  heavy.  The  rains  of  both  these  days  ex- 
tended far  to  the  nwth, . . ,  but  the  occurrence  of  rain 
so  lale  in  the  season  was  regarded  as  a  very  unusual  or^ 
cumsUnce"  (BiUical  Beitatvkes,  i,  480  [he  is  speaking 
of  the  year  1888]).  In  1866,  however,  "there  was  very 
heavy  rain  accompanied  with  thunder  all  over  the  re- 
gion of  Lebanon,  extending  lo  Beirflt  and  Damascin^ 
on  May  28  and  29 ;  but  the  oldest  inhabitant  had  never 
seen  the  like  before,  and  it  created,"  says  Porter  (Hrmd- 
booi,  ch.  xlviii),  "alrooM  as  much  astonishment  as  the 
thunder  and  nun  which  Samuel  brought  upon  the  Is- 
nwUt«s  doring.tbe  time  of  wheat  harvest."  During  Dr. 
Robinson's  stay  at  Beirfit  on  his  second  visit  to  Pales- 
tine, in  1852,  there  were  heavy  rains  in  March,  mice  fur 
five  days  continuously,  and  the  weather  contiiuie<l  varia- 
ble, with  occasional  heavy  rain,  till  the  close  of  the  first 
¥reek  in  ApriL  The  "latter  raws"  thus  continued  this 
season  for  neariy  a  month  later  than  usual,  and  the  re- 
sult was  afterwards  seen  in  the  very  abundant  crops  of 
winter  grain  (Robinson,  Biblicat  Jie»earcke$,  iii,  9). 
These  detaib  will,  it  is  thouf^ht,  better  than  any  gen- 
eraUzed  statement,  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  Judg- 
ment on  the  "  former"  and  latter"  rains  of  Scripture, 
and  may  serve  to  introduce  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
question,  about  which  some  interest  has  been  felt, 
whether  there  have  been  any  change  in  the  frequency 
and  ^Hmdance  ofthe  r^n  in  Palestine,  or  in  the  periods 
of  its  mpply.  It  is  asked  whether  "  these  stony  hills, 
theae  deserted  volleys,"  can  be  the  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey;  the  Und  which  God  cared  for;  the 
Und  upon  which  were  always  the  eyes  of  the  Lonl, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  et>d  of  the  year 
(Deut.  xi,  12).  So  far  as  relates  to  the  other  considera- 
tions which  may  aeoonnt  for  dimiiusbed  Cnrtility,  such 
08  the  decrease  of  popolalion  and  industry,  the  neglect 
of  terrace-culture  and  irrigation,  and  hn^anding  the 
supply  of  water,  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  article  on 
AoRicuLTirRK,  and  to  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Palestine, 
p.  120-123).  With  respect  to  our  more  immediate  sub- 
ject, it  is  urged  that  the  very  expresdon  "  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey"  implies  abundant  rains  to  keep  alive 
the  grass  for  the  pasture  of  the  numerons  herds  supply- 
ing  the  milk,  and  to  '»o«l^,|^,««g5fyi;5^** 
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DOW  bare  hill-sides,  from  whence  the  bees  might  gather 
their  Btores  of  honey.  It  is  urged  that  the  Biip]ily  of 
rain  in  its  due  season  seems  to  be  proniisetl  as  cuiiiin- 
gent  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  people  (Deut.  xi,  18-16; 
Lev.  xxvi,  8-&},  and  that  m  from  time  to  time,  to  pun- 
uh  the  people  for  their  transgreBSions,  **  the  sbowera 
have  been  withbolden,  and  there  hath  beeo  no  latter 
rain"  (Jer.  iii,  S;  1  Kings  xvii,  xviii),  so  now,  in  the 
great  and  long-continued  apostasy  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, there  has  conic  upon  even  the  land  of  their  for- 
futed  inheritance  a  like  kmg-cootinued  withdrawal  of 
the  favor  of  God,  who  claima  the  sending  of  rain  as  one 
of  his  apetnal  prerogatives  (Jer.  xiv,  22).  See  Cale.\- 
DAK,  Jrwish. 

The  early  rains,  it  is  urged,  are  by  comparison  scanty 
and  interrupted,  the  latter  rains  have  altogether  cessetl, 
and  hence,  it  is  maintained,  the  curse  has  been  fullilled, 
"Thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  bead  shall  be  brass,  and 
the  earth  that  is  under  thee  shall  be  iron.  The  Lord 
shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder  and  dust"  (Deut. 
xxriii,  23, 81;  Lev.  xxvi,  19).  Without  entering  here 
into  the  consideration  of  the  Justness  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  would  assume  these  pr^ictions  of  the  wilb- 
holding  of  rain  to  be  altogether  different  in  the  manner 
of  their  infliction  from  the  other  calamities  (lennuiiceil 
in  these  chapters  of  threatening,  it  would  appear  (hat, 
so  fkr  as  the  question  offset  ia  concerned,  i  here  is  scarce- 
ly snfficient  reason  to  imagine  that  any  great  and  marked 
ehangeswith  respect  10  the  rains  have  taken  place  in  Pal- 
estine. Ineariydays,aflnow,rainwaB  unknown  fur  half 
the  year;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  allusions  in 
Prov.  xvi,  Iii;  Ji>b  xxix,  23,  the  latter  rain  was  even 
then,  while  greatly  desired  and  longed  fur,  that  which 
was  somewhat  precarious,  by  no  means  to  be  absolutely 
counted  on  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  we  are  to  uke  as 
oorrect  our  translation  of  Joel  ii,  2S,  "The  Istter  rain  in 
the  first  (month)."  i.  e.  Nisan  orAbih,  answering  to  the 
latter  part  of  Mareh  and  the  early  part  nf  April,  the 
times  of  the  latter  rain  in  the  days  of  the  prophpts 
would  coincide  with  those  in  which  it  falls  now.  The 
same  conclusion  would  be  arrived  at  from  Amos  iv,  7, 
**I  have  withholden  the  rain  from  j'ou  when  thc^wera 
yet  three  months  to  the  harvest."  The  rain  here  spoken 
of  is  the  latter  rain,  and  an  interral  of  three  months  be- 
tween the  ending  of  the  rain  and  the  beginning  of  har- 
vest wonid  seem  to  be  in  an  average  year  as  exceptional 
now  as  it  was  when  Amos  noted  it  as  a  judgment  of 
God.  We  may  infer  alAO  from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  ii, 
11-13,  where  is  given  a  poetical  description  of  the  burst- 
ing- forth  of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  that  when  the 
"winter"  was  past,  the  rain  also  was  over  and  gone.  We 
can  hardly,  any  extension  of  the  term  "winter," 
bring  it  down  to  a  later  period  than  that  during  w^ich 
the  rains  still  fall. 

It  may  be  added  that  travellers  have,  perhaps  iincon- 
stuonsly,  exaggerated  the  barrenness  of  rhe  land,  from 
confining  themselves  too  closely  to  the  muthem  ponion 
of  Palestine;  the  northern  portion,  Galilee,  of  such  pe- 
culiar interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Gospels,  is  fertile 
and  beautiful  (see  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Paletline,  ch.  x, 
and  Van  de  Velde,  there  quoted),  and  in  his  description 
of  the  valley  of  NablAs,  the  ancient  Shechem,  Kobinson 
(BiWioi/  Raearchtt,  ii,  W5)  becomes  almost  enthusias- 
tic: "Here  a  Bccne  of  luxuriant  and  almost  unparalleled 
verdure  burets  upon  our  view.  The  whole  valley  was 
filled  with  gardens  of  vegetables  and  orehards  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  several  fountains,  which 
burst  forth  in  various  parts  and  flow  westward  in  re- 
freshing streams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly,  like  a 
scene  of  fairy  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  like  it  in 
all  Palestine."  The  account  given  by  a  recent  lady 
traveller  {EifypHm  StpuMim  and  Sgrian  Shriwt,  by 
Hiss  Beaufort)  of  the  luxuriant  fruit-trees  and  vegeta- 
blea  which  she  saw  at  Meshnllam's  farm  in  the  valley  of 
Urtas,a  little  south  of  Bethlehem  (possibly  the  site  of  Sol- 
omon's gardens,  Eccles.  ii,  4-6),  may  serve  to  prove  how 
■Qch  now,  as  ever,  may  be  effected  by  irrigation  (a.  rX 


Rain  fVequently  furnishes  the  writers  of  the  Old  Tett 
with  forcible  and  appropriate  metaphon,  varying  ia  tbdi 
character  according  as  th^  regard  it  as  the  benefiem 
and  fertilizing  shower,  or  the  destructive  uorm  pourinf 
down  the  mountain-aide  and  aweeinng  away  the  labut 
of  years.  Thus  Prov.xxTiii,8,of  the  poor  man  (hatop- 
presseth  the  poor;  £zdi,xxxTiti,22,  of  the  just  poniab- 
ments  and  righteous  vengeance  of  Gott  (ciimp.  TVl  xi. 
6;  Job  XX,  28).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  it  uard  td 
speech  wise  and  fittuig,  refreshing  the  souls  of  ro«n :  of 
words  eamexily  wailed  for  and  he«Hfully  likened  in 
(Deut.  xxxii,  2;  Job  xxix,  23);  of  the  cheering  (ant 
of  the  Lord  coming  down  'jnce  more  apon  the  fwniten 
suul ;  of  the  gracious  presence  and  influence  for  good  of 
the  righteous  king  among  his  people;  of  the  Uccrii^ 
gifts,  and  gnees  of  the  reign  of  thcHeanah  (HaibTi,3: 
2  Sam.  xxiii,  4;  Psa.  Ixxii,  6). 

fLain  Dragon,  The,  a  Chinese  deity,  from  wheat 
capacious  mouth  it  is  believed  the  waiera  are  sposiH 
forth  which  descend  upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rzin. 
This  god  is  worshipped  by  those  who  cultivate  the  soil, 
only,  however,  when  his  power  ia  felt  either  by  the  ab- 
sence of  rain  or  by  too  abundant  a  supply.  Somdinm 
the  farmers  earnestly  implore  him  to  give  ihcm  m-n 
rain  and  sometimes  less.  In  cases  of  drouf^bt  each  fam- 
ily keeps  erected  at  the  front  door  of  the  house  a  i^t- 
let  on  which  is  inscribed,  "To  the  Dragon  King  ff  ibr 
Five  Lakes  and  the  Four  Seas."  Before  this  ubki.  en 
an  altar  of  incense,  they  lay  out  their  sacriedal  oBftiiifn 
to  propitiate  the  gods.  ProcesnotM  are  also  gnt  up. 
among  the  farroera  particniariy,  to  attract  the  favor  cf 
the  gods.  On  these  occasions  there  may  sometimes  be 
seen  a  huge  figure  of  a  dragon  made  of  papa  or  <d 
cloth,  which  ia  carried  through  the  streets  with  Boaod 
gongs  and  trumpets.  ' 

Rainald  or  Cituaux;  a  mediaeval  ecclesiiaitic 
floufisbediathe  Hrathalforthel2th  centun-.  Hewsi 
son  of  Hilon,  and  had  St.  Bernard  for  teacher.  In  111^ 
on  the  death  of  St.  Stephen,  be  bccamo  abbot  of  (Steanx, 
and  here  he  gave  shelter  to  Abelard,  and  became  iW 
mediator  for  the  restoration  of  that  great  medieval  phi- 
losopher and  theologian  to  papal  favor.  In  114S  Ksi- 
nald  was  president  of  a  general  chapter  of  his  onkr. 
He  died  Dec  13,  1151.  He  published  a  Rtixeil  (la 
eighty-seven  chapters)  on  divers  chapters  of  the  Otia 
3f  Citeanx,  etc.  See  Gallia  ChrittiamM,  voL  ir,  c«d.  9BS; 
Ilijtoiit  Littirain  de  la  Prance,  xii,  418 i  Remnnt,nt 
de  Abelard,i, 261. — Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  GiMirak,^y, 

Rainaldi,  Francesco,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  ban 
at  Uatelica,  in  the  Ancona  marshes,  in  1600.  At  tvcs- 
ty-two  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  pissed 
his  life  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  the  Society  ofJcsok 
He  died  in  1677.  We  mention  of  his  wriungs,  Ixma 
Uommia  DeeaH  (Rome,  1^24mo)'.— Oibo  delV  Atama 
(ibid.  1687,  12nio):— KAn  J.  Lm^tM  (Ibid.  1672, 8vo> 
See  Southwell,  BihL  Sac.  Jem,  p.  246.— Hoefer,  Amk 
Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Rainaldi,  Theophilns.  See  RAntAcoL 
Rainbow  (Hebi  rc;^,  kitieik,i.e.  a  ftotr  withwfaiA 
toBhootarrowB,Gen.ix,18-16;  Ezek.i,26;  Sept.roEw, 
so  EccIuB,  xltii,  1 1 ;  Vulg.  arau.  In  the  New  Test,  f  Ibr. 
iv,  8;  X,  1],  7ptc),  the  token  of  the  covenant  whtcfa 
made  with  Noah  when  he  came  forth  from  the  ark  thti 
the  waters  should  no  more  become  a  Qood  to  destniy  ifl 
flesh.  With  respect  to  the  oovenant  ilselT,  as  a  chaittr 
of  natural  blesrings  and  mercies  ("  the  world's  cormaia. 
not  the  Chureb's"),  re-establishing  the  peace  and  order 
of  physical  nature,  which  in  the  flood  had  nndergimc  » 
great  a  <''iiiv"L[I--Jihi.  ^-sc  nn\MM>ih.  Orr  ri  ■•pUn-ff.  lii  i.  iii. 
p.  76-80.  \Virli  rps(if<-'[  In  r.-k.  n  i-f  Hjv  ii.wr.inl. 
the  right  inlerpTiitalion  of  Gt:n.  Lx,  13  seim»  ta>  hi  ibal 
God  took  aii^wi  irbidi  bad  bitbau  beta  bnt  a 
beautiful  fdijjeet  ilifnh^  In  tbe  b«a<retM  m^m  tkaSMrit 
rays  fell  h\X\\\^  rain,  and  eoiiMcraled  it  as  Ibrrip 
of  his  love  mid  (he  wicncn  of  promise  Hwl^ff 
th»  i>lnii[l,  Men  bj-  evti;  natUv-ondpr  bwM  SiM  ■>* 
Dgilzcc  by  V^TOOQlUjfc 
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finHng  witnen  to  the  truth  of  God.  Was  the  rainbow, 
tben,  itre  a^,  never  Men  before  the  flood?  Was  this 
"ligu  in  the  heavens"  beheld  for  the  lirst  time  by  the 
eight  dwellers  id  the  ark  when,  after  their  long  impris- 
onmeot,  tb^  stood  again  upon  the  gieen  earth,  and  saw 
the  iaA,  humid  clouds  spanned  hy  its  glorious  arch  ? 
Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  narmtm'.  Yet 
this  implies  that  there  was  no  run  before  the  flood,  and 
that  tbe  laws  of  nature  were  changed,  at  least  in  that 
part  of  the  globe,  by  that  event.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  the  world  at  large  there  has  been  such 
a  change  in  meteorological  phenomena  as  here  implied. 
That  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth  should  never  have 
been  visited  by  rain  is  quite  conceivable.  Egypt, 
thoof^  not  ahaolutely  without  rain,  Tcry  nrely  sees  it. 
But  tbe  country  of  Noah  and  the  uk  was  a  mountain- 
ons  country ;  and  tbe  ordinary  atmospheiieal  conations 
must  have  been  suspended,  or  a  new  law  must  have 
come  into  operation  after  the  flood,  if  the  rain  then  first 
fell,  and  if  the  rainbow  had  consequently  never  before 
been  painted  on  the  clouds.  Hence,  many  writers  bare 
suppoeed  tbat  the  meaning  of  the  passage  ii^  w>t  that 
the  rainliow  now  appeared  Ibr  tlw  bat  time,  but  that  it 
was  now  for  the  first  time  Inreated  with  (he  aanetity  of 
a  Hgn ;  that  not  •  new  phenomenon  waa  visible,  but 
that  a  new  meaning  was  given  to  a  phenomenon  al- 
ready  existing.  The  following  passages.  Numb,  xiv,  4 ; 
1  Sun.  xii,  IH;  1  Kings  ii,  85,  are  instances  in  which 
yn,  natida,  literally  "give"— the  word  used  in  Gen. 
ix,  18,  "  1  do  srf  my  bow  in  the  cloud" — is  employed 
in  the  sense  of  "constitute,"  "appoinL"  According- 
ly  there  is  no  ressun  for  coiicludiiif;  that  ignorance  of 
the  natural  csuw  of  the  rainbow  occasioned  the  ac- 
coimt  giren  of  its  institution  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
See  Noah. 

The  rainbow  is  frequentiy  seen  in  Palestine  in  the 
niay  aeason,  and  thus  it  fuiniahea  a  common  image  to 
the  sacred  writeisu  There  is  a  reference  to  the  rain- 
bow, though  nut  named,  in  Isa.  liv,  9, 10 ;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned in  other  passages.  "As  the  appearance  of  tbe 
bow  which  is  in  the  cloud  in  tbe  day  of  ntn,  so  was  the 
appearance  of  the  brightness  round  about"  (Ezek.  i,  28). 
"And  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  tlie  throne  in 
eight  like  unto  an  emerald"  (Kev.  iv,  8).  "And  I  saw 
another  mighty  angel  come  down  tuka  heaven,  clothed 
with  a  cloud,  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  heail"  (x,  1). 
These  three  passages  curreapond  with  and  reflect  light 
upon  each  other.  The  raiubow  in  all  of  them  is  the 
designed  token  of  God's  covenant  and  mercy,  and  of  his 
faithful  remembrance  of  his  promise.  "  hook  upon  the 
rainbow,"  sa>'S  the  son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xliii,  11, 12), 
"and  praise  bim  that  made  it:  very  beautiful  it  is  in 
the  brigbtnesB  thereof;  it  oompasseth  the  heaven  almut 
with  a  glorious  cirde,  and  the  bands  of  the  Host  High 
have  b^ded  it.**  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
personified  ninbow.  Iris,  became  the  messenger  of  the 
gods,  and  the  natural  rainbow  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ceiveil  as  the  passage-way  on  which  Iris  came  down  to 
men  (Serv.  on  Virgil's  y£n.  v,  610).  The  Indian  mr- 
tholngy  made  a  yet  nearer  approach  to  the  liibhcal 
view  (Von  Bohlen,  ludia,  i,  237) ;  but  the  Edda  repre- 
sents the  rainbow  as  a  bridge  connecting  heaven  and 
earth  (i<ee,  in  general,  Meozel,  MythoL  /-'orach,  p.  23i> 
sq.V  Ou  the  phyMcal  views  of  the  ancients  with  re- 
ganl  to  the  rainbow,  see  Forbiger,  Handb.  d.  alt.  Groy. 
i,  696  »().  See  Schlichter,  Dt  Iride  ejmque  EnUilem. 
(HaL  1739);  Ausfeld,  De  Iride  Dilwn  mm  redituri 
Signo  (GiesB.  1756).    See  Bow. 

fhaentiilcally  oon^dcred,  die  rainbow  is  a  natural 
pbeoomenoD  which  ia  formed  by  rays  of  light  from  tbe 
sun  {occanonally  the  moon)  striking  drops  of  falling 
rain,  being  refracted  in  entering  them,  reflected  back, 
in  part,  from  tbe  oppoMie  side  of  the  drops,  and  rcft-acted 
again  on  leaving  them,  so  as  to  produce  prismatic  col- 
on, some  of  which  meet  the  eye.  In  (he  inner  or  pri- 
mary bow,  the  light  ja  refracted  downwards,  and  under^ 


'  goes  but  one  reflection ;  while  in  the  outer  or  secondaty 
bow  (he  light,  striking  the  lower  side  of  the  drop,  is  flrst 
refracted  upwards,  and  reflected  twice  within  the  drop 
before  leaving  it;  hence  its  light  is  fainter.  Both  pre- 
sent the  colors  of  the  prismatic  spectrum ;  but  in  tbe 
primary  bow  the  tints  gradually  ascend  from  the  violet 
to  the  red,  while  in  tbe  outer  the  violet  is  more  elevated. 
The  colon  of  the  ninbow  are  the  reiiult  of  the  decom- 
position of  white  light  in  its  passage  through  the  glob- 
ular drops  of  water  forming  a  shower  of  rain. 

Kainbow,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  English  prdate,wae 

bom  at  Bliton,  Idncolnshire,  in  160S,  waa  educated  at 
Corpus  Chrisri  College,  Oxford,  and  Hagdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  and,  after  taking  holy  ordera  and  filling 
minor  appointments,  was  made  master  of  Hagdalen  Col- 
lege in  1642.  In  16M  he  was  deprived  on  account  (rf 
nonconformity,  bat  in  1660  was  restored,  la  1661  ha 
was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  and  in 
the  foiktwing  year  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  In  1664  be  was  elevated  to  the 
episcopacy  by  being  made  bishop  of  Carlisle.  He  died 
in  1684.  He  published  three  separate  Semunu  (1634, 
1649,  1677).  See  Alknw  Oxoiu;  Life,  by  Jonathan 
Banks  (Loud.  1688, 8vo);  /'awni/ SerawM,  b7  tiie  Rev. 
Thomas  Tully  (1688, 12mo). 

Raine,  James,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Lovington  in  1791,  and,  after  receiving  full  educational 
advantages  at  the  Univerrity  of  Cambridge,  took  holy 
orders,  and  finally  became  rector  of  Ueldim,  and  libra- 
rian to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Ehirham.  He  died  in 
1858.  Dr.  Raine  devoted  himself  largely  to  antiqua- 
rian studies,  and  published  several  valuable  works  on 
English  eccleeiology  and  Church  antiquities.  We  have 
room  here  to  mention  only  Saint  Culhbrrt  (Durham, 
1828, 4to).  See,  fur  further  details,  the  excellent  arti- 
cle in  Allibone,  Vict,  of  Bril.  and  Amur.  Autkort,  ii, 
1726. 

Raine,  Matthew,  another  English  divine,  bmihet 
of  the  prMeding.was  bom  in  17)'>0,  mid  wss  educated 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  Trinity  Ciillcge,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1783,  In  1791  he  was 
made  schoolmaster  of  the  Charter  House,  in  1609 
preacher  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  in  1810  rector  of  Little 
Hallingbury,  Essex,  but  died  shortly  after.  He  pulv 
Hshed  Sermotu  (1786, 1789), 

Ralnerio,  Sacchoni,  an  Italian  cccleusMic,  flour- 
ished in  tbe  flrst  half  of  tbe  ISth  century,  lie  was  a 
native  of  Piacensa.  He  was  originally  a  Catharist,  but 
abandoned  his  brethren,  entered  the  Church  of  Rome, 
became  a  Dominican  monk,  oitd  when  made  inquisitor 
became  one  of  the  worst  persecutors  of  his  former  co- 
religionists. In  1252  a  conspiracj'  against  him  was  die* 
covered  in  time  to  prevent  his  munler,  but  he  was 
never  restful  after  that  time,  and  when  Pallavicino 
gained  the  upper-hand  at  Hilan,  Bainerio  was  driven 
from  the  city.  He  died  in  1269.  He  wrote  moch,  and 
wielded  a  powerful  pen,  for  he  was  a  man  of  much  learn- 
ing. His  Summa  A  Cutharit  el  Lemittis,  written  for 
the  information  of  the  Inquisition,  is  the  princtpsl  source 
of  information  regarding  the  Caibarists.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  this  work  is  by  Gretser  (Inf^lsUdl,  1613).  See 
Gieseler,  KitrJtfWfentA.  i,  598 ;  and  hia  />e  RatnerU  Suwt' 
ma  (Goil.  1834);  Hilman,  Ifist.  of  Latin  Chrittianity, 
V,  61-66;  Piper,  MoiuimaUal  Theol  §  140.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Raines,  Johk,  a  minister  of  (he  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bran  in  Hull,  England,  Jan.  14, 1818. 
He  came  to  (he  United  States  while  yet  a  child,  and  at 
tbe  age  al  nineteen  yean  professed  conversion,  and 
united  witif  the  Church,  Four  yeara  later  he  became  a 
Iocs!  preacher,  and  in  1846  was  received  on  (rial  in  (he 
Genesee  Conference.  He  gave  to  the  Church  twcnty- 
aix  years  of  uniiitemipted  labor,  when  he  was  seiied 
with  blindness.  He  died  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Sept, 
4,  1877.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  cwtyictiwis,  earnest 
and  uncoroprominng  piet3^|{ 
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MnuUt  of  A  rmual  Confemuxa  of  Ihe  M  E.  ChurcA, 
1877,  p.  149. 

Raln-makers  are,  in  KafTreland,  a  class  ot  crafty 
and  (IcHigning  men  who  profess  to  have  supernatural 
iiiHtieiice  and  powers.  When  no  rain  has  fallen  upon 
the  land  for  several  months,  and  the  ground  is  parched 
and  dry,  and  both  grass  and  water  are  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly scarce,  the  people  apply  to  the  rain-tnaker, 
who  immedUtely  exerts  bimself  on  their  behalf,  if  they 
brin;,'  him  satisfactory  presents.  A  large  gathering  of 
the  people  now  takes  place,  an  ox  is  slaughteretl,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  KafTre  beer  is  imlnbed ;  and  wben  (be 
rain-maker  has  become  sufficiently  animated  by  the 
part  he  Ukes  in  the  feast,  he  commencee  his  incanta- 
titHis,  He  dancca  round  the  camp-fire,  and  exerts  him- 
•elf  with  auch  violent  gesticulations  that  the  perspira- 
tion streams  down  his  naked  body.  He  then  commands 
the  people  to  go  and  look  towards  tlie  western  horizim 
for  ibe  appearance  of  the  rain-clouds.  If  no  indication 
of  coming  showers  is  seen,  Ibe  wily  rain-maker  tells  the 
deluded  natives  that  the  preseiila  which  they  have 
brought  him  are  not  sufficient.  They  then  go  to  bring 
more,  the  feast  is  renewed,  and  the  heathen  ceremonies 
are  repeated  to  gain  time;  and  if  the  fotdish  exercises 
are  continued  till  a  shower  actually  falls,  the  rain^mak- 
ers  triumph  in  their  success.  The  presence  of  Christian 
misHiinisnes  in  Kaffreland  has  of  late  years  greatly 
impaired  the  power  and  influence  of  the  rain-makers, 
and  bids  fair  to  atuiihilate  the  gross  deception  alto- 
gether, 

Rainold(e)B  (also  written  RayioltU,  ReynoidM,  and 
occasinnally  in  the  Latin  MeffutaUut),  Johk,  was  a  cel- 
ebrated English  divine  of  the  second  half  of  the  16th 
century.    He  was  bom  at  Pinhoe,  Oevonriiire,  in 
1549;  was  educate*!  at  Mertoo  College,  Oxford,  and 
OnpuB  Christi  College,  of  the  same  university;  and 
was  chosen  probationer  fellow  in  1566.    He  finally  took 
holy  orders,  and  in  159S  was  promoted  to  the  dean- 
ery of  Lincoln.    In  1&98  he  was  offered  a  bishopric,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,   He  cared  less  for  distinctions  than 
for  scholarly  taaks;  and  therefore  gave  the  preference 
to  the  offer  of  his  ^ma  mater.  In  this  new  position  he 
became  famous  beyond  seas,  as  well  as  in  England. 
His  learning  and  readiness  of  application  gave  him  a 
reputation  second  to  none  in  England;  and  the  king, 
who  prided  himself  on  his  own  repiiiaiion  fiir  scholar- 
ship, and  deured  i^ve  all  things  to  maintain  thij  rep- 
utation, leaned  greatly  on  this  distinguiMhed  divine, 
and  always  favcnvd  his  projects     It  is  ihiis  tfaat  ws 
owe  to  Kainohts  the  King  James  Version  of  ths  Snipt- 
ures,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Rainolle  ur^e  l  the  king 
to  the  undertaking,  and  demonstrated  iis  necessitv.  He 
was  «  great  Hebraist,  and  made  translations  uf  small 
portions  at  lirst^and,  reading  these  to  tl:e  king  in  his 
private  chainb«,  convinced  his  royol  mister  of  the 
want,  and  the  good  likely  to  be  accomplished  as  well 
as  the  renown  to  be  gained.   See  Emolmh  VKHiuo:ts. 
Bainolds  died  in  1607.   Kshop  Hall  speaks  of  Raiitolds 
as  being  near  to  a  miracle  in  his  prodigious  treasury  of 
knowledge;  John  Hilton  refers  to  him  always  as  "our 
famous  Dr.  Reynolds;"  and  Wood,  in  his  Alftena  Oxtm. 
(n,  18),  calls  him  "the  very  treasury  of  erudition." 
Hallam,  in  his  Constiliaional  Hiat,  n/Jingland,  calls  him 
"neariy,  if  not  altt^tber,  the  moat  learned  man  in 
Enghmd"  (i,  297),  and  in  bis  Literary  Hut.  of  Kuropt 
(i,  660), "  the  most  eminently  learned  man  of  the  queen's 
leign."    He  puUished  a  number  of  separate  sermons, 
treatises  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  some  other 
theological  p^oduction^  of  which  there  is  a  complel^  list 
in  Wood  (yl(*«MB  (3awi.ii,  11-19).  We  have  room  here 
to  mention  only,  Stx  Thetet  dt  8.  Ser^ura  tt  Erchtia 
(Lond.  1680 ;  Buppeln,  1686;  Lond.  1602, 8vo;  in  Eng- 
lish, 1598, 12mo ;  1609, 4to) :— TAc  Sumw  of  Ike  Confer, 
nee  btlwren  John  RainoUet  and  Joh»  Hart  touching  the 
Bead  and  l  aUh  of  tke  Church,  etc.  (1684,  1588,  1698, 


1609,  4to;  Latin,  Oxon.  1619,  fol.)  :—Orafiome»  dMxr  k 
CoU.  Corp.  Chritti  (Oxon.  1587, 8vo)  t—De  Romam» 
detim  Idohlattia  m  CuUu  Stnctorvm  JMiguiarum,  Jmif 
gixum,  A  qua,  SaUs,  OUi,  etc  (1 596, 4to)  -.—Thr  Ovtrlknm 
of  Stage  Plages,  ^  the  Way  of  Comirovtrnt  brtwai  St. 
Gager  and  D.  SaiHotdet,  et&  (1699,  4to;  liiddkbn^ 
1600,  4to;  Oxf.  1629,  4to);  see  CoUier.  But.  pf  Jtm- 
natic  Poetrg,  iii,  201,  and  his  BM.  Acammt  of' 
ICnfflUh  Literature  (1866),  s.  v.  "  Roinoldes ArvhmU. 
Nov.  1841.  p.  114:  — Z*f/«we  of  ike  Jadgwnt  of  tii 
Reformed  Ckurchet  that  a  Mtm  may  lavfvUie  ih( 
put  await,  kit  Wife  for  her  Aduttirie,  bvl  alto  asTTv 
A  nather,  etc  (1609-10, 4to)  :  —  Censura  Librarmm  Apt- 
aypkonm  Veterit  TettamfiHi  (Oppenbeim,  ltill,«  reh 
4tn;  very  rare);  not  only  in  this  work,  but  in  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  also  (where,  by  the  wit, 
he  sided  with  the  Puritans),  Rainolds  protested  lywasi 
the  reading  of  apocr>-phal  lessons  in  the  public  service 
of  the  Church :  —  The  I'ropketie  of  Ohadiak,  ttimam 
(Oxon.  1618,  4to)  t—Oratiottes  duodecim  [including  TTW 
SuiMoe  of  the  Conference,  etc]  n  CotL  Corp.  Cbiik 
(1614, 16*i8,  8vo);  the  first  oration  was  published  ii  m 
English  transl.  by  J.  Leicester  (Lond.  1638, 12me)^71c 
Original  of  Bithipt  and  MetropolHaiu  (1641,  4to>:- 
Judgment  coHceming  Episcopacy,  trhedur  it  be  GodttM 
dinunce  (Lond.  i6H,4u>):— Propkene  of  JJaspai,  SUta 
sermons  (1649, 4to).  See  the  literature  quoted  in  Alh- 
bone,  Wrt.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Autkorw,  ».v.;  Uiddle- 
toj},  Eruifgrt.  Biog.voLii;  Somma,  Bitt.  f>f  the  Cim^ 
of  England  in  tie  Elizabethan  lle^(ae»Jmltx)i  Fnmit, 
Hiit.  ffEpghnd  (see  Index  tn  voL  xif). 

Radnor,  MEiirtin,  a  mimster  of  the  aTethoOt 
Episcopal  Church  near  the  opening  of  our  centurv.vM 
admitted  to  the  work  of  the  ilinerancv  in  l7Sfi.  «&! 
travelled  in  Dutchess  (N.  Y.)  Orcuit  wiih  I'tt»T  ll..n- 
arty,  under  the  superintendence  of  Freeborn  tisn 
(q.T.).  In  1791  be  was  colletgoe  of  Ix-miirl  .^niiib  It 
Hartford,  Conn.  In  1792  he  labored  at  Lvnn.  f«b- 
sequently  he  travelled  the  Eltzabethtowo  (X.  J.)  and 
Middletown  (Ctmn.)  drcnits.  In  1796  be  wiibiltev 
from  the  conference,  and  afterwards  from  the  ChwdL 
He  was  a  young  man  of  promise,  and  acceptoUe  amo^ 
the  people  as  a  preacher.  After  his  withdrawal  frm 
the  Methodist  Church,  he  joined  the  Protcatanl  Epjseo- 
pal  Church,  and  afterwords  became  a  I'niveradisL  ^ 
Stevens,  MemoriaU  ofNtw  England  Mfthodifwt,  p.  127. 

RainsBsnt,  Jkan  Fir3Ii:i,  a  noted  French  Bene- 
dictine monk,  was  bom  at  Sutppes,  near  Chaloni-sufw 
Uarae,  in  1696,  and  took  the  munaiiic  vow  in  lAll  at 
Verdun,  In  1627  he  became  prijr  of  Brvuil,  in  the 
diocese  of  Rheims,  and  so  distinguished  faimadf  hj 
austerity  and  purity  that  he  was  by  cardinal  Ricfadin 
selected  in  1630  as  one  of  the  thirty  who  were  to  lefcrm 
the  Chigny  Congregation.  In  16SS  he  berame  priw 
of  Ferritres,  in  Gatinais;  but  after  the  union  of  tbt 
augniacs  and  Mauristo  ceased  in  1644,  be  gave  the 
preference  t3  the  last  eongregation.  In  1645  be  was 
elected  prior  of  the  abbey  of  St-Gennain-dei-Prdt,  * 
Paris.  In  1661  he  was  elected  viutor  of  the  (nviiM 
of  Bretagiie.  On  his  ver>'  first  journey  in  the  cmutry 
he  fell  from  his  saddle  and  broke  a  leg ;  frxim  the  ia- 
juries  thus  sustained  he  Nckened  and  died,  Nov.  8. 1651, 
in  the  eonveat  of  Lehon,  near  Dinon.  He  contribotcd 
largdy  to  the  literature  on  monastidsm  in  later  ncdue. 
val  times;  and  whatever  he  wrote  is  valuable  to  the 
student  of  this  subject,  because  Ratnssant  fredy  cod- 
fessed  the  failings  of  the  ascetics  of  the  Church  of  Roac, 
and  earnestly  sought  their  reform.  We  have  not  nwa 
here  to  insert  a  list  of  his  writings,  but  refer  to  Hodcr, 
JVour.  Biog.  Giairale,  xli,  497,  and  Le  Ceif,  BibHoO.  dm 
A  uteurt  de  la  Congrtgatiom  de  St.  Mamr. 

Raisins  (tS-p^OX,  tMi^nmuldm,  1  Sam.  xxr.  18; 
XXX,  20;  2  Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  20)  signtfin  dried 
grapes,  or  rather  ciAes  made  of  tbem,  nich  as  the  ItaUoBa 
(•till  call  «miiMi<K   Grapea  ore  often  thus  Mimved  tm 
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Raiuttt  Arnold,  a  Freoch  theologian,  was  born  at 
Douai  near  the  opening  of  the  17tli  centur}'.  He  waa 
caoon  of  ibe  Church  of  Sl  Pet«r,  and  as  such  had  am- 
ple opportunitjr  to  explore  the  vast  treasures  at  this 
church  and  neighboring  churches  and  monasteriea  for 
the  ecdeaiastical  history  of  the  Low  Coantriea.  He 
died  in  1644,  tearing  a  large  material  fof  the  history 
of  the  sainu  in  the  Netherlands,  and  its  •tores  have 
wot  yet  been  fully  exhausted.  His  other  writings  are 
of  no  spedal  iotenst  now—- Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  Gini- 
rale,  a.  v. 

RalEem  (l  Chnm.  yii,  16).  See  Bkkul 
Rak'katta  (Heb.  Xatkalk',  n^,  tkon;  Sept. 
'Paaeai  v.  r.  Aagii^  a  fortified  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  mentioned  only  in  Josh,  xix,  8ft,  where  it  is 
grouped  between  Hammath  and  Cbinnereth.  We  may 
hence  infer  that  it  lay  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake 
of  Galilee,  not  far  disunt  from  the  warm  baths  of  Ttbe- 
riasjwhich  are  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hammath  (q.  v.). 
According  to  the  rabbins  {MegilUi,  6  a),  fiakkath  tXMoA 
upon  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Tiberias  was  afterwards 
built  (see  Ughtfoot,  0pp.  ii,  228).  See  Cimkbrkth. 
Rakkath  appears  to  have  fallen  to  ruin  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, or  at  least  it  was  not  a  place  of  sufficient  note  to 
be  mentioned  in  history,  and  the  name  passed  away  al- 
together when  Tiberias  was  founded.  The  statement 
of  Josephus  that  ancient  tombs  had  to  be  removed  U\ 
make  room  for  the  buildings  of  Tiberias  does  not,  as 
Dr.  Kotnnson  supposes,  make  it  impossible  that  the  city 
stood  on  ttie  site  of  Rakkath  (Josephus,  jlii(.XTiii,^  8; 
Robinson,  BOt.  Set.  ii,  889).  Rakkath  nwy  hare  stood 
close  on  the  shore  where  there  were  no  tombs;  while 
Tiberias,  being  much  larger,  extended  some  distance  up 
the  adjoining  rocky  hill-sides,  in  which  the  t^mbs  may 
still  be  seen.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii,  G6)  iden- 
tifies Hammath  with  the  Emmaus  of  Juaephus  (Ant, 
xviii,  2, 3),  and  supposes  Rakkath  to  be  the  same  name 
with  the  Arab  Kerak,  at  the  month  of  the  Jordan;  but 
this  latter  rather  represents  the  ancient  Tarichsia  (q.  v.). 
The  enumeration  of  the  towns  in  the  connection  re- 
quires us  to  understand  this  to  be  the  same  with  the 
name  preceding,  i,  e.  Hamnath-Rakkath.  See  Naph- 
TALi,  Tribk  of. 

Rak'kon  (Heb.  ha-Rakkon',  V|9^rt,  with  the  arti- 
cle; the  tORpU  [of  the  head],  Geseii.,  a  yieW- watered 
place,  Fllrst;  SepL'lfpoxwf,  Vulg,  ^rfcon),  one  of  the 
towna  in  the  inheritance  of  Dan  (Josh,  xix,  46),  ap- 
parently not  far  distant  from  Joppa.  As  it  is  men- 
tioned  between  M&jarkon  and  Japho,  the  site  is  pos- 
sibly that  of  the  village  Kkeibek  or  KuheAeh,  miriced 
on  the  maps  as  lying  uurtb  of  the  Hahr  Rubin,  west  of 
Akir  (Ekxon). 

Raluhas,  or  RAkahua,  is,  in  Hindfi  mythology, 
the  name  of  a  class  of  evil  spirits  or  demons,  who  are 
sometimes  imagined  as  attendants  on  Kuvera,  the  god 
of  riches,  and  guardians  of  his  treasures,  but  more  fre- 
quently as  mischievous,  cniel,  and  hideous  monsters, 
haunting  cemeteries,  devouring  human  beings,  and  ever 
ready  to  oppose  the  gods  and  to  disturb  pious  people. 
They  have  the  power  of  assuming  any  shape  at  will, 
and  their  strength  increases  towards  the  evening  twi- 
light. Several  uf  them  are  described  as  baving  many 
heads  and  arms  [see,  for  instance,  KAvana"],  large  teeth, 
red  hair,  and,  in  general,  as  being  of  repulsive  appear- 
ance; others,  however,  especially  the  females  of  this 
class,  could  also  uke  beautiful  fonnB  in  order  to  allure 
their  victims.  In  the  legends  of  the  AfakabhSrata, 
Ramagana,  and  the  Puifinaa,  they  play  an  important 
part,  embodying  as  it  were,  at  the  period  of  these  com- 
positions, the  evil  principle  on  earth,  as  opposed  lo  all 
that  is  physically  or  morally  good.  In  the  ruriinas, 
they  are  sometimes  menlinncd  as  the  olTspring  of  the 
patriarch  Pulastya,  at  other  times  as  the  sons  of  the 
patriarch  Kasyapa.  Another  account  of  their  origin, 
giren  in  the  Vitkui-PurAiia,  where,  tmiting  of  the 


creation  of  the  world  (bk.  i,  ch.  v),  is  the  following; 

Next,  from  Brahma,  in  a  form  composed  of  the  quality 
of  foulness,  was  produced  hunger,  of  whom  anger  waa 
bom ;  and  the  god  put  forth  in  darkness  beings  emaciate 
with  hunger,  of  hideous  aspects,  and  with  long  beardu 
Those  beings  hastened  to  the  deity.  Such  of  them  as 
exclaimed, '  Not  so ;  oh !  let  him  be  saved,'  were  lumed 
R&kshasa  (from  rakth,  save);  others  who  cried  out, 
'  Let  us  eat,'  were  denominated,  from  that  expression, 
Yaksha  (from  yak$h,  for  jakth,  eat)."  lliis  popular 
etymology  of  the  name,  however,  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  cruel  nature  of  these  beings,  and  it  seems, 
therefore,  tn  have  been  improved  upon  in  the  Hhiiya- 
vata-Pur&aa,  where  it  is  related  that  Brahma  trans- 
fi»med  himaeir  into  night,  invested  with  a  body;  this 
the  Yakshas  and  Rakshasas  seized  upon,  exclaiming, 
"  Do  not  spare  it — devour  itT  when  Brahmi  cried  out, 
"Don't  devour  me  (md  mdm  jaktkala)  —  spare  me! 
{ralahtHo)."  (See  F.  E.  Hall's  note  to  Wilson'a 
Vithnu-PHi  Atii,  i,  82.)  The  more  probable  origin  of 
the  word  MiiiAiM— kindred  with  the  German  Bede 
or  Birte — is  that  from  a  radical  ri^A,  "hurt,"  or  "de- 
stroy," with  an  affix  tas;  hence,  literally,  the  destruc* 
tire  being; 

Rakoaiana  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  Mct  whom 
Mohammedan  writers  speak  of  as  having  existed  among 
them  in  Arabia.  Nothing  is  definitely  known  about 
them.  Their  tenets  appear  to  have  been  those  of  tbe 
Mesdaant  (q.  v.)  or  Sattiutu  (q.  v.),  still  further  cor- 
rupted by  Ebionite  influences.  See  Sprenger,  Moham- 
■n«(/,i,4l;  ii,  l!>o;  iii,3»7.395;  V,'ei[,Moktmmed,i^t*9, 
ftSti;  Ueberweg, //is/.  (//'At/tMo^y,  1,409. 

Ralbag,  BO  called  by  Jews  from  the  initial  letuia 
of  his  name,  yV3^i  p  *<lb  S  =B,  Leri£eR-C«-sAoR,aiid 
known  by  Christian  writers  by  the  name  MagiMt  Ijto 
de  Baimolis  or  GerMomder,  was  bom  in  1288  at  Baftnlas, 
not  far  from  (icrona,  and  died  about  134fi.  Little  is 
known  about  the  ]>erw)nal  history  of  this  remarkable 
Hebrew  beyond  the  fact  that,  by  virtue  of  his  residence 
in  Orange  and  At-ignon,  he  was  providentially  exempt- 
ed from  the  fearful  sufferings  inflicted  upon  his  brethren 
in  1806,  by  the  cruel  gorenimeut  of  Philip  the  Fair  and 
his  successors,  and  that  he  was  thus  enabled  quietly  to 
ccmsecrate  his  extraordinary  powers  lo  tbe  elucidation 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  to  the  advancement  of 
science.  His  principal  work,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
on  religious  philosophy,  is  his  SOH  niianbl3  D,  TIa 
Wtiit  of  God  (Kiva  di  Trento,  1560;  Leipsic,  1866).  In 
this  work  (lersoniiles  bid  the  audacity  to  confess  the 
eternity  of  matter,  so  that  it  was  ironically  called  "The 
Want  with  (against)  God."  But,  as  free  as  God's  sun, 
he  uttered  his  convictions,  careless  of  consequences,  and 
without  fear  of  offending  this  or  that  man,  sect,  or  es- 
tablished opinions.  He  believed  in  the  progressive  nat- 
ure of  thoughts,  and  added  his  to  those  ofhia  predece^ 
sors,  leaving  the  consequence  in  the  hand  of  God,  and 
believing  that  " time, develops  truth."  "Truth,"  he 
says,  "must  be  brought  to  light  even  if  it  contradicta 
the  revealed  law  most  emphatically ;  as  the  Bible  is 
no  tyrannical  law  which  intends  to  impose  untruth  fot 
truth,  but  its  design  is  to  lead  us  to  true  knowledge" 
(introd.  p.  2  b,  sect,  vi,  p.  69  a).  This  great  philosoph- 
ical work  treats:  1.  Of  the  immorUlity  of  the  soul  (on 
which  there  are  fourteen  chapters);  2.  On  dreams  and 
prophecy  (eight  chsplers) ;  3.  On  the  omniscience  of 
God  and  the  conflict  between  philosophy  and  religion 
(six  chapters) ;  4.  On  Providence,  viewed  from  the  phil- 
osophical and  religious  standpoints  (seven  chapters). 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  work  is  a  cosiw^ny  de- 
signed to  show  the  harmony  between  tbe  statements  of 
the  Bible  and  the  pheinnnena  of  the  universe.  That 
part  of  his  work  which  treats  on  astronomy,  and  which 
describes  an  astronomical  instrument  invcnie<l  by  Ger- 
sonides  to  facilitate  observations,  was  so  much  Appre- 
ciated that  pope  Clement  VI,  in  lS42j^had  it  traiu<l""'<' 
into  Utin;  and  Kepkr,  oRjlfl^^^O^ifehn 
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Bcmut,  touk  much  trouble  to  gel  the  book  oi  nbbi 
Levi,  as  be  calls  bim  (atvutm  apud  RtMimtM  uwmire 
ptwet  tractatUM  R.  Levi  quinlum  de/aaiomm  Dei). 
I'tie  ume  wu  done  by  Pico  de  Mmuidola  and  the  great 
Keucliliit,  who  quotes  largely  from  Uersonides.  Though 
be  began  his  authorship  with  pbiloeophical  and  scientilic 
imHluctions  when  about  thirty  (1818),  yet  he  published 
ltd  expgctical  work  till  he  was  tbirty-aeven  yeara  of  age, 
rrom  which  time  be  unremittingly  devoted  bimaelf  to 
tlie  exposititm  of  the  lUbie.  His  first  oommvnury  ts  I 
Ml  the  book  oT  Job,  and  was  finished  in  1S26.  Twelve 
miniths  later  (1326)  be  published  a  commentary  on  the 
Sung  or  Songs,  and  in  l&'iH  a  commentary  on  Cuheleth, 
or  Eccleuasiea.  About  the  same  time  Halbiig  tinished 
his  ■Giimmentary  on  the  lirst  chapters  or  Genesi^  ircat-  | 
iiig  un  the  bexahemeron,  and  iihonly  after  issued  an 
ex|MMitiun  of  Esther  (1329),  The  Pentateuch  now  en-  ; 
gaged  his  aUention,  and  after  laboring  on  it  eight  | 
veara  (1329-1337),  he  completed  the  interpretation  of 
this  ilifficnlt  part  of  the  Old  Test.  In  1388  he  finished  I 
a  commentary  on  the  earlier  propheta  —  i.  e.  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  —  together  with  his  com- 
meuis  on  Proverbs,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nebemiah,and  Chron- 
icles. The  following  are  the  editions  of  bis  exegetical 
works:  niinn  531^^0,  Coamentaty  on  the  I'enta- 
ttuck  (first  printed  at  Mantua  before  1480,  then  by  Com. 
Adelkind,  Venice,  1547,  and  then  again  in  Frankfurter's 
Ribbinic  Bible,  Amst,  1724-1727) D-'K-'na  !>3  Dll-B 
CS^TCIfr,  Commeniary  on  tAe  Earlier  ProphtU  (Leira, 
and  in  all  the  Rabbinic  Bibles;  hitest  edition,  Konigs- 
berg,  1860: — excerpts  of  the  commentaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  earlier  prophets,  eniitled  ni^bsir^  t'/tt 
i/y,  were  published  in  l&fiO,  and  a  Jewish-German  ver- 
sion of  them  is  given  in  Jekutiel's  German  translation 
of  the  Bible  [Amst.  1676-78])  :  —  -^ls3ia  bs  m^B, 
Cvmiwntaiy  on  Procn-be  (Leira,  149*2,  and  in  all  the 
habbiiiic  Bibles) ;  a  Latin  transliiion  was  published  bj' 
Ghiggheo  (Milan,  1620)  t-ST'S  OIT'B,  Commtn- 
Uirg  on  Job  (Fernira,  1477,  and  in  all  the  Rabbinic 
Bibles) ;  a  Latin  translation  of  ch.  i-r  was  published 
by  L.  H.  d'Aquine  (Pari^  1628),  and  of  ch.  iv-viii 
by  Cht.  Litdovicns  (Leipeic,  1700):— ^"O  hs  W^t 
mil  nVnp  inOSI  O'^n^n,  ComMenrory  on  Song  of 
Songs,  E^ker,  EtxiesiadUt,  and  BtitA,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Jacob  Horkaria  (Riva,  1&60):  — SinxB 
^X'<3*1,  Commentarj/  on  Daniel,  pnldished  in  Italy  before 
14tN^  in  Pmtenus'a  Rabbinic  Bible,  and  in  Frankfurter's. 
The  comnMntaries  on  Ezra,  Nebcmiah,  and  Ch^<nlic1e^ 
which  he  finished  in  1888,  are  still  in  MS.,  Cud.  MSS. 
0pp.  288  Q.  and  Mich.  623.  "  As  to  his  mode  of  inier- 
preutinn,  Ralbag  first  gives  an  explanation  of  the  words 
(milDn  HlS^a)  in  each  section,  then  propounds  the 
meaning  according  to  the  context  (ail^Bn  1'»tf3), 
and  finally  gives  the  utility  or  application  of  the  passage 
(ni'^bsm)."  See  FUnt,  Biblio^Htca  Judaica,  i,  82-84 ; 
Steinschneider,  Calatoyvt  AiJr.  Hebr.  in  BibL  Bodi.  coL 
1607-1616;  Wolf,  BtW»ofA«a //eto-.  i, 726, etc/  iv.892j 
Ginsbur^;,  in  Kiuo,  s.  v.j  JoPl.  in  Frankel's  JUonala- 
Kh.-ifi,  ix,  228,  etc  (Uips.  I860),  x,  41-60,  98-111, 
187-14^  297-812,  888-844,  xi,  20-81,  66-76,  101-114; 
Unitz,  GeKkichU  d.  Juden,  vii,  846-852  (Leipe.  1878) ; 
Jrtsr,  Getch.  d.  Judentk.  a.  *.  Seeien,  lii,  83;  Etheridge, 
Jn/rodttction  lo  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  261  sq. ,  De  Rossi, 
Diziomrii)  Storiro  degli  A  ulori  Ebrei,  p.  1 14  sq.  (Germ, 
transl.) ;  BaBnajte,  'ifigtoire  des  Juifa  (Taylor's  transl.), 
p.  673:  Ueberweg,  ffu/oty  o/"i'A»fo«p*y,  i,  421 ;  Pranll, 
GfScA.  d.  Loffik,  ii,  894-396,  Maqi^lioulh,  Modem  Ju. 
dmmt  InteMtigated,  p.  263  (Londoi.,  1848);  Levy,  Dit 
Errf/tM  bei  den/raiuda.  IsradiUn,  etc,  p.  84  sq.  (I^ps. 
1878).    (R  P.) 

Rale  (Raale,  or  Rasles),  SEnAsriA^,  a  French 
Roman  Catholic  missionary,  was  bom  in  1667  or  1668, 
in  the  province  of  Franche-Comt^.   Having  entered 


the  Order  of  the  Jeanita,  he  was  despatched  to  ibe  ka- 
eign  wwk  in  1689.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  in  tbe  fall  tf 
that  year,  and  labored  futhfully  among  the  lodians  far 
their  conversion,  and  for  a  time  with  much  show  of  suc- 
cess. But  his  venturesome  spirit  led  him  into  dangem 
paths:  he  frequently  went  far  beyond  the  terriiarrfif 
tiiose  savages  friendly  to  him,  and  be  finally  paid  fur 
his  daring  with  his  life.  He  was  killed  in  1724,  whik 
out  on  an  expedition  with  Indians;  but  not  by  the  tsr- 
ages — be  fell  pierced  with  English  Iwllets.  He  hac 
been  guilty  of  grant  cruelty  to  Engliabnwn  who  bad 
fallen  into  the  bnnds  of  Indiana,  and  this  was  only  a  re- 
venge for  his  treachery  to  the  whiles.  His  death  wk 
a  kws  not  only  to  Roman  Catholics,  bat  to  the  wmU 
of  learning.  Kale  was  a  superior  linguist,  and  bad  made 
himself  master  ofibe  aboriginal  languaf^es  andctnapibd 
a  dictionary  of  the  Abnaki  language^ — of  which  the  1I& 
is  in  the  Harvard  Libran* — which  was  pnUi^ed  at  ikc 
express  wish  of  great  sayanta.  A  inoniiiiMiit  was  cnct- 
ed  to  his  memory  by  bishop  Fenwick,  Aug.  29,  1811 
See  Memoir,  bv  C.  Francis,  D.D,  in  Sparks,  A  wer.  Aiy. 
2d  series,  voL  vii.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Ralelgb,  Walter,  Sir,  the  distinguished  Engfith 
soldier,  navigator,  and  writer  erf  the  Elizabetban  age. 
deserves  a  place  here  on  accoont  of  his  eoatribntkis 
to  sacred  song.  He  was  bom  at  Hayes,  near  the  cnia 
of  Devonshire,  in  1662,  and  was  educated  at  Oriel 
lege,  Oxford.  In  1669 — aboat  a  year  after  gradoaliB 
—he  entered  the  volunteer  corps  which,  uoder  ChsB- 
pemou,  went  to  France  to  fight  for  the  HugaeoKfc 
Subsequently  he  fought,  under  the  prince  of  Oiwge. 
in  the  Netherhinds,  against  the  Spanbh.  In  1679  he 
made  his  first  venture  in  navigation,  which  tfaroagk 
life  continued,  at  intervals,  to  attract  bim.  He  thai 
sailed,  in  eonjunetioii  with  bts  balf-broiher.  Sir  tln- 
phrey  Gilbert,  with  the  purpose  of  founding  a  etdoayia 
North  America.  But  the  expedition  proved  oDsacot*- 
fol ;  and  during  the  year  foUowing  he  held  a  raptsin^ 
commission  in  Ireland,  where,  in  operations  agaiut  ibe 
rebels,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  coo- 
duct.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  queen  EUnbeib;  and, 
for  some  years  afterwards,  he  was  constant  in  bis  atiad- 
ance  upon  the  queen,  wbo  distinguished  him  by  oa- 
ploying  him,  from  time  lo  time,  in  various  driirate  cf- 
flces  of  trust,  and  by  substantial  marks  of  her  ftroi 
The  spirit  of  enterprise  was.  however,  restlcns  in  tkt 
man ,  and  in  1684,  a  patent  having  been  granted  bia 
to  take  poisession  of  lands  to  be  discovered  b>'  bim  as 
the  continent  of  Monh  America,  be  fitted  oat  two  sbipt 
at  his  own  expense,  and  ibortly  achieved  the  ^steve^ 
and  occupation  of  the  territory  known  as  Tirgiaia-s 
name  chosen  as  containing  an  allusion  to  the  *^ 
qneen*^  herself.  Elisabeth  alao  conferred  on  Rakij^ 
the  honor  of  knighthoo«l.  If  wc  except  the  questi<»- 
ble  benefit — with  which  bis  name  remains  conmcttd— 
of  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  Europe,  do  intoie- 
diate  good  came  of  the  colony;  and,  after  MMne  yean 
of  struggle,  during  which  he  sent  out  seretal  auxiHsiy 
expeditions,  he  wss  forced  to  relinquish  hta  couneflka 
with  iu  In  1687-88,  the  country  being  menaced  by  s 
Spanish  invasion,  Raleigh  was  a«.ively  and  n»poiiaUy 
occupied  in  organiEing  a  resialance,  and  held  cotDBUBd 
of  the  queen's  forces  in  Cornwall.  In  the  latter  ycir 
he  shared,  with  new  aoceaa  of  honor,  in  the  aeries 
actions  which  ^dcd  in  the  defeat  and  dispenaco  otikt 
great  Armada,  and  was  thanked  and  rew  arded  far  hit 
services.  His  private  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Thrack- 
morton,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor,  incurred  btr 
Majesty's  severe  displeasure,  and  be  was  tMmisbcd  fn-a 
court.  He  now  recurred  lo  those  schemes  of  eoDqiiHl 
and  adventure  in  the  New  World  which  formed  ok 
main  dream  of  bis  life,  and  in  1696  headed  an  cifPt- 
(Ution  to  Guiana,  having  for  its  otjeet  tbe  disco vtrj 
of  the  fabled  El  I>orado,  a  city  of  gold  and  gma,  ths 
existence  of  which  in  these  regions  was  then  genosDy 
believed  in.  Of  this  brilliant  but  fruitless  sdvcntore. 
on  retaining^  be  publisbed^ao  accoaai.  Having  n- 
Digitized  byV^OOglC 
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fCitned  the  loyil  favor,  he  waa  made,  in  1696,  admiral 
ill  (he  expedition  against  Cadiz,  commanded  by  How- 
■r>l  and  the  earl  of  £saex,  and  was  admittedly  the  mun 
itutiument  of  its  Bucceas,    Aleo,  in  the  year  following, 
he  took  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Azorea  made  by  the 
Mine  commanderk  la  the  court  intriguea  which  ended 
in  the  downfall  of  the  earl  uf  Eaaex,  he,  alU^  this,  be- 
came deeply  involred;  and  certain  pointi  of^is  con- 
duei — as,  notably,  the  aale  of  his  good  offices  with  the 
tfueen  in  behalf  of  such  of  the  earl's  adherents  as  would 
buy  thorn— though  easily  ref;arde<l  by  the  current  mo- 
rality of  the  time,  have  fixed  aomewhat  uf  a  stain  on  a 
fame  (rtberwtse  so  splendid.    With  the  death  of  Eliza- 
lieth,  in  1603,  ends  his  brilliant  and  succimful  career. 
Her  successor,  James,  from  the  first  regarded  him  with 
Nwpiciun  and  dislike.    He  had,  besiites,  made  powerful 
enemies;  and,  when  accused  of  complicity  in  a  plot 
sgaiiist  the  king,  though  no  jot  of  evidence  of  his  be- 
iiiC  any  way  concerned  in  it  was  produced  at  his  trial, 
a  vrnlict  was  readily  procured  finding  him  guilty  of 
hi-^h-l  reason.    The  langnage  of  th«  prosecutor,  aitor- 
ney-^neral  Cokt,  waa  outrageously  abunve.   He  call- 
ed Raleigh  **a  damnable  atheist,"  "  a  spider  of  hell,"  a 
"  viperous  traitor,"  etc    Sentence  of  death  was  passed, 
but  James  did  not  venture  to  execute  him ;  and  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  where,  for  thirteen  years,  he  remain- 
ed a  prisoner,  his  estates  being  confiscated,  and  made 
over  to  the  king's  favorite,  Carr,  subsequently  earl  of 
SomerMt.    During  hia  imprisonment,  Raleigh  devoted 
himself  to  literary  and  sctentiflc  porsuits,  his  chief  mon- 
ument in  this  kind  being  his  Hittory  nf  the  World,  a 
noble  fragment,  still  notable  to  the  student  as  one  of 
the  tinest  models  of  quaint  and  stately  old  English  style. 
Certain  of  his  poetical  pieces,  giving  hint  of  a  genius 
at  once  elegant  and  sententious,  also  continne  to  be 
esteemed.    In  1615  he  procured  his  release,  and  once 
more  sailed  for  Guiana.    The  expedition,  from  which 
great  reaulta  wen  axpected,  fdled  miserably.  He  him- 
self, in  consequence  of  aevere  illness,  was  unable  to  ac- 
company it  inland ;  and  nothing  but  disaster  ensued. 
To  add  to  bis  grief  and  disappointment,  bis  eldest  and 
favorite  son  was  killed  in  the  storming  of  the  Spanish 
town  of  St.  Thomas.    He  returned  to  England,  broken 
in  s|iirit  and  in  fortunes,  only  to  die.    Un  the  morning 
\<  Oct.  S9, 1618,  he  was  iof^mooily  executed,  nominally 
DO  the  sentence  passed  on  bim  dxteen  years  before, 
but  really,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  is  base  com- 
[Glance,  on  James's  part,  with  the  urgencies  of  the 
kin^  uf  Spain,  who  resented  bis  persistent  hostility. 
Etaleif^h  was  a  man  of  noble  presence,  of  versatile  and 
Mimtnauding  genius,  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
iplentlld  figures  in  a  time  unuaually  proUAe  of  all  splen- 
lul  develcpraenta  of  humanity.   In  the  artandjCaewe 
tf  the  courtier,  the  politic  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  and 
lie  skilful  daring  of  the  warrior,  be  waa  almost  alike 
tre-cminent.    The  moral  elevaUw  of  the  man  shone 
lut  eminently  in  the  darkness  which  beset  his  later 
urttiiies;  and  the  calm  and  manly  dignity  with  whicb 
le  fniiited  adverse  fate  conciliated  even  those  whom 
lia  haughtiness  in  prosperity  had  offended,  Raleigh's 
,■/(■  fam  been  written  by  Oldys,  Cayley  (Lond.  1806, 2 
uU.),  and  P.  F.  Tytlcr  (Edin.  1833).   His  poems  were 
oUected  and  published  by  Sir  E.  Brydges  (Lond.  1814); 
iA  AfiwctUaneoiu  WritiM/t,  by  Dr.  Birch  (1761, 2  vols.)  | 
nd  his  Complete  Workt,tt  Oxford  (1S29, 8  vols.). 

Rale(f)gh,  Walter,  D.D.,  nephew  of  the  forego, 
ifc,  was  born  in  1686,  and  was  educated  at  Magdaten 
'ollege,  Oxford.  He  took  holy  ordeia,  and  finally  be- 
iin«.  ill  1620,  rector  of  Cbedzoy,  Somemetshire.  In 
330  he  was  made  chaphun  to  the  king,  and  won  much 
ivor  from  Charles  I.  In  1634  he  was  made  prebend 
WelHin  1641  waa  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Wells, 
id  later  became  rector  of  Street,  with  the  chapel  of 
'altoii,  Wiltshire.  During  the  rebellion,  he  fell  under 
Mpiciou,  and  was  imprisoned  in  bis  house.  While 
lus  confined,  ho  was  stabbed,  one  day  (1646),  in  an  en- 
•ancer  with  the  goanl,  fiom  whoee  impertinent  curi- 


osity be  waa  determined  to  hide  a  private  letter.  Eng- 
land lost  in  this  divine  an  eloquent  preacher  and  a 
scholarly  man.  Chillingworth  said  of  him  that  be  waa 
the  best  disputant  he  ever  met  with.  His  works  are — 
Reliquia  Raiegkana;  being  discourses  and  sermons  on 
several  subjects,  with  an  account  of  the  author  1^  bish- 
op Patridt  (Lond.  1679, 4to;  1689, 4to) :— Certofa  Q«e- 
r»n  Propoaed  Agr  Roman  Calkiitira,  and  A  nsicrifd  bg  Dr. 
Walter  RtiUigk  (pub.  by  Howell,  1719,8vo).  See  Wood, 
Athena  Otoh.;  (Senileman't  Afaffuzine  (Lond.),  1867,  ii, 
648;  1868,  i,  82. 

Ralston,  Sauitkl,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1756; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow;  and,  after  en- 
tering the  minisliy,  emigrated  to  this  country  in  the 
spring  of  1794.  After  iUnerating  about  two  years  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  he  went  West,  and  in  1796  be- 
came pastor  of  ihe  united  congregations  of  Mingo  Creek 
and  Williamsport  (now  Monongahela  City),  where  be 
remained  for  the  rest  of  bis  life,  being  pastor  of  the 
latter  branch  thirty-five  years,  and  of  the  former  forty 
years.  In  1822  he  was  made  D.D.  by  Washingt«in  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  and  died  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  Sept.  26, 
1861.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  eminently  didactic  and 
distinctive,  clear,  copious,  and  profound  in  the  expon"' 
tion  and  defence  of  truth.  His  published  works  are 
mostly  of  a  controversial  character;  among  them  we 
find  —  The  Curry-comb  (1805):— a  work  on  baptism, 
comprising  a  review  of  Campbell's  debate  with  Walker, 
and  letters  in  reply  to  bis  attack  upon  this  review : — A 
Brvf  Examamtion  of  the  PriMtpat  PropkedtB  of  Dim- 
id  and  Join: — A  Defence  of  Evangdkal  Pialntody. — 
Sprague,  AwnaU,  iv,  146. 

Ram  (Heb.  id.  d'1,  high),  the  name  of  three  men  in 
Scripture. 

1.  (Sept  'Apdfi,  v.  r.  'Ajtpav  and  'OpAft ;  Viilg.  A  ran.') 
The  son  of  Hezron  and  father  of  Amminadab,  1I.C.  cir. 
I7S0.  lie  was  bom  in  Egypt  after  Jacob's  migration 
there,  as  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi,  4. 
He  first  appears  in  Ruth  iv,  19.  The  genealogy  in  1 
Chron.  ii,  9, 10  adda  no  further  information  concerning 
bim,  except  that  he  waa  the  aeeomd  son  of  Henon,  Jer- 
ahnwel  being  the  firat-bom  (rer.  26).  He  appeara  in 
the  New  Test.  «ily  in  the  two  lists  of  the  ancestry  of 
Christ  (Matt,  i,  8, 4;  Luke  iii,  83),  where  he  is  called 
Arasi. 

3.  (Sept.  'Pap,  V.  r.  'Pay,  'Apa^ ;  Vulg.  Ran.")  The 
first-born  of  Jerahmeel,  and  therefore  nephew  of  the 
preceding  (1  Chron.  ii,  25,  27).  aC  post  1780.  He 
bad  three  sons — Maaz,  Jamin,  and  Eker. 

3.  (Sept.  'Pap,  V.  r.  'Apafi :  Vulg.  Ram.)  Elibu,  the 
son  of  Borachel  the  Buzite,  is  described  as  "  of  the  kio* 
dred  of  Ram"  (Job  xxxii,  2).  Rashi's  note  on  the  pas- 
sage is  curious :  " '  of  the  family  of  Bam,'  Abraham ;  for 
it  is  said, '  the  greatest  man  among  the  Anakim*  (Josh, 
xiv) ;  this  [is]  Abrahsra."  Ewald  identifies  Ram  with 
Aram,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxii,  21  in  connection  with 
Huz  and  Buz  (fftvc*.  i,  414).  Elihu  would  thus  be  ■ 
collateral  descendant  of  Abnhan,  and  this  may  lia\'c 
suggested  the  extraordinary  explanation  given  hy  Rashi. 
See  Aram. 

Ram  (b'^N,  dyU;  Kptoc"),  As  this  animal,  fat- 
tened, was  a  favorite  article  of  food  (Gen.  xxxi,  38; 
Ezek.  xxxix,  18),  it  was  considered,  when  offered  as 
sacrifice,  of  higher  value  than  sheep  and  lambs  (Gen. 
XV,  9,  Numb,  xv,  5,  6;  xxiii,  1  sq.;  xxviii,  11  sq.,  28 
sq. ;  Mtc  vi,  7),  and  the  legal  ritual  gave  exact  dire^ 
tiona  on  the  sacrifice  of  them.  The  rams  were  some- 
times bumt-oflferings  (Lev.  vili,  18,  21;  ix,  2;  xvi,  S; 
xxix,  18;  Numb,  vii,  15;  Psa.lxvi,  15;  Isa.i,  11 ;  Ezek. 
xlv,  23,  etc.),  sometimes  thank>ofierings  (Lev.  ix,  4,  IS; 
Numb,  vi,  14,  17;  vii,  17;  xxviii,  11.  etc),  sometimes 
trespass  -  offerings  (Lev.  r,  15,  18,  26;  vi,  6;  compk 
Lev.  xix,  21 ;  Numb,  v,  8 ;  Ezra  x,  19,  etc).  The  ram, 
too,  appears  not  only  in  public  and  priya(e  ofFeriiifpi  in 
geneiBl.  but  cspeciaUy  in  thgi^^f^i^ayir^tlofgif^ 
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Nazsrite  (Numb,  vi,  14)  tad  the  ncriflces  of  Priestly 
OinMcratiun.  It  wu  not  used  as  a  ain-offering.  In 
2  Chrun.  xxix,  21  only  (Ae  tetfn  he-goats  belong  to  /Ae 
UK-offtring,  as  ver.  28  riiowB;  tlie  rams,  with  the  other 
Mtimale,  forming  the  bumt-offining.  The  use  of  the 
nm  as  tbauk-  and  trmpais-oflering  is  pointed  out  in 
Exod.  xxix,  22  (comp.  Lev.viii,  16;  ix,  19;  Isa.  xxxir, 
6).  The  Greeks  and  Komins  used  rams  for  sacriflce 
only  exceptionally;  yet  comp.  Pliuy,  H.N.  xxxiv,  19, 
19.  In  Kg>'pt  this  was  more  frequent  (Wilkiosoo,  v, 
191  sq.) ;  only  in  thfl  Theb^  it  wu  prohibited,  save  at 
the  great  annual  festival  of  Ammon  (Herod,  ii,  42). 
On  the  aymbc^  use  of  the  ran  in  Daniel  to  signify  the 
Persian  empire,  see  Cattlk,  No.  II ;  and  on  the  Bat- 
TKKIKG-RAM,  Bce  R.  V.  The  usc  of  ram's  skins  for  cover- 
ing is  alluded  to  in  Exod.xxv,&;  xxvi,  14;  xxxTi,19; 
xxxix,  84,  and  is  still  common  in  Palestine,  where  they 
are  also  "dyd  red"  (Exod.  xxv,  5)  for  the  use  of  the 
ahoemakera  (Thomson,  Land  and  Boot,  i,  189).  See 
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Ram,  Battkrino  C^f;  Sept  fiiXoaraatc,  x^p^l- 
Vulg,  aries).  This  instrument  of  ancient  siege  opera- 
tions is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Uld  TesL  (Esek.  ir,  2 ; 
xxi,  22  [27]);  and  as  both  references  are  to  the  batter- 
ing-ranu  in  use  among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  describe  those  which  are 
known  from  the  monuments  to  have  been  employed  in 
their  sieges.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew wokI  there  is  but  little  doubt.  It  denotes  an  en- 
gine of  war  which  was  called  a  ram,  either  because  it 
had  an  iron  head  sh«pe<l  like  that  of  a  ram,  or  because, 
when  used  for  batt«ring  down  a  wall,  the  movement 
was  like  the  butting  action  of  a  ram. 

In  attacking  the  walls  of  a  furt  or  city,  the  first  step 
appears  to  have  been  to  form  an  inclined  plane  or  bank 
of  earth  (eomp.  Ezek.  iv,  2—"  cast  a  mount  against  it"), 
by  which  the  besiegers  could  bring  thdr  battering-rams 
and  other  engines  to  the  foot  of  the  walls.  "  The  bat- 
tering-rams," says  Mr.  Loyard, "  were  of  several  kinds. 
Some  were  joined  to  movable  towers  which  held  war- 
riors and  armed  men.  The  whole  then  fwined  one 
great  tempo  rmrr  boUding,  the  top  of  which  is  represent- 
ed in  sculptures  as  on  a  level  with  the  walls,  and  even 
turrets,  of  the  beueged  city.  In  some  bas-reliefs  the 
battering-ram  is  without  wheels ;  it  was  then,  perhaps, 
coiistnicted  upon  the  spot,  and  was  not  intended  to  be 
moved.  The  movable  tower  was  probably  sometimes 
unpnivided  with  the  ram,  but  I  have  not  met  with  it 
so  represented  in  the  sculptures. , .  .  When  the  machine 
containing  the  battering-ram  was  a  simple  framework 
and  did  not  fonii  an  artificial  tower,  a  cloth  or  some 
kind  of  drapery,  edged  with  fringes  and  otherwise  or- 
namented, appears  to  have  been  occasionally  thrown 
over  it.  Sometimes  it  may  have  been  covered  with 
hides.  It  moved  either  on  four  or  on  six  wheels,  and 
was  provided  with  one  ram  or  with  two.  The  mode 
of  working  the  rams  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
Assyrian  sculptures.  It  may  be  presumed,  from  the 
repre^ntations  in  the  bas-relieb,  that  they  were  partly 
suspended  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  that  men  directed  and  impelled  them  from 
wiihin.  Such  was  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Egyptians, 
In  whose  paintings  the  warriors  working  the  ram  may 
be  seen  through  the  frame.  Sometimes  this  engine 
was  ornament^  by  a  car%'ed  or  painted  figure  of  the 
presiding  dinnity  kneeling  on  one  kitee  and  drawing 
a  bow.  The  artifirial  tower  was  usually  occupieil  by 
two  warriors:  one  dischaiged  his  arrows  against  the 
besiege<l,  whom  he  was  able,  from  his  lofty  position,  to 
harnss  more  effectually  than  if  he  had  been  below;  the 
other  held  up  a  shield  for  his  companion's  defence. 
Warriors  are  not  unfrequenlly  represented  as  stepping 
from  the  machine  to  the  baltletnenta. . , .  Archers  on 
the  walls  hurled  stones  from  dings  and  discharged  their 
arrows  agaitist  the  warrinnt  in  the  artificial  towers; 
while  the  rest  of  the  besieged  were  do  Ish  active  in' en- 


deavoring to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the  asBailants  ti 
make  breaches  in  their  waUa.  By  droppiof;  a  doable 
chain  or  rope  from  the  battlements  tb^  caught  ibt 
ram,  and  could  either  deatn^  its  efficacy  alto^^bcr,  k 
break  the  force  of  its  blows.  Those  below,  bawe«e*. 
by  placing  hooka  over  the  engine  and  throwing  ihrir 
whole  weight  upon  them,  struggled  to  retain  it  in  itf 
place.  The  beueged,  if  unable  to  displace  the  batter- 
ing-ram, sought  to  destroy  it  by  fire,  and  threw  Viph^ci 
torches  or  firebrands  upon  ti;  but  water  wm  piMind 
upon  the  flames  through  pipes  atuched  to  the  artificial 
tower"  (JVuHvri  and  itf  Rmaw,  ii,  8()7-STO)l  Sot 
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Ram,  PiKHKK  Francois  Xaviek  dk,  a  Belgian  his- 
torian and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Louvaio,  ScpL  2, 
1804,  studied  at  Malines,  and  in  1823  was  made  pnAos- 
or  in  a  seminary  of  the  same  place,  and  taught  i  betv  bb- 
ti)  its  suppression,  in  1825.  He  was  then  made  arefai- 
rist  to  the  archbishop  of  rhe  diocese  uf  Ualioes.  Ic 
1827  he  took  holy  orders,  and  two  year*  after  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  aad  phiigM- 
phy  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Haliuea^  of  wlbck. 
when  (in  1884)  enlarged  to  a  university,  he  was  made 
rector.  In  1885  he  waa  transferred  to  Lourain,  aad 
there  Unght  until  bis  death,  in  1862.  He  was  a  ksra- 
ed  man  and  greatly  revered  by  his  countrymen.  Hii 
writings  were  very  numerous.  Besides  his  biography 
of  the  principal  sainu  and  celebrated  pcrwus  of  ihe 
Low  Countries  —  a  work  in  which  he  freely  oeed  the 
writings  of  Raine— Kam  publuhed  the  fiJktwit^  weski 
of  interest  to  us:  BytmHam  Bt^/iamif  me  Aeia  iw- 
mum  Kcdftiantm  Beb/ii  a  ComMio  Tridrmlimo  wifr 
ad  1801  (MaL  1828-S8);  /listoria  PkOoaopkm  (Uwv. 
1832-34,  8to)  ;  Vie  drt  Stiinlt  dt  Codetcard  (Loar.  I83B- 
86,  22  vols.  8vo,  anil  oflen^ ;  Docmmts  rtfaHj*  tm 
Troubkt  du  Puj/M  de  Lietft,  tout  In  Primfrt  -  rrrfun 
Imuu  de  BourboH  et  Jem  de  Harm,  1465  -  loHa  ^Brnx. 
1844,4to'),a  most  important  chapter  from  a  Kumanin 
a  noteworthy  period  of  the  ante-reformalion  moretatsK 
in  the  Low  Oiuotriea,  et&  See  Querard,  Fnaa 
Littiraire,  vol  x\,  fat  full  bibUogiaphy. 

Ra'ma  (Papa),  the  Greek  form  of  Ramuk.  foasd 
in  MatL  ii.  18,  refening  to  Jer.  xxxi,  15.  The  originri 
passsge  alludes  to  a  massacre  of  Benjamtles  ur  Epb- 
raimites  (comp.  vers.  9, 18)  at  the  Kamah  in  ITi  iijsiaii 
or  in  Mount  Ephraim.  This  is  seizrd  by  the  ersa- 
gelist  and  turned  into  a  touching  rcferencv  to  ibc 
sUughter  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem,  near  to  which 
was  (and  is)  the  sepulchre  of  Itachel,  The  name  «f 
Rama  is  alleged  to  have  been  lately  discoveml  artadtcd 
to  a  spot  ckwc  to  the  sepulchre;  If  it  exlsied  then  in 
Matthew's  day,  it  may  have  prompted  hi*  aUiniPa. 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  Mippoee  this,  shm  the 
point  of  the  quotation  does  not  lie  in  tlte  name  Raoiali. 
but  in  the  lamentation  of  Rachel  for  the  children,  as  i« 
shown  by  the  change  of  the  woTc  "f  'be  original  Hr 
TiKva.  The  allusion  is  doubtless  to  Ramah.  one  (rf  the 
leading  dties  of  Benjamin,  and  not,  as  many  bar*  si^ 
posed,  to  some  place  of  that  name  new  BetblrttsB. 
The  passage  is  a  difiicult  one,  but  the  difBculiy  may  be 
solved  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  topography 
the  district.  The  difficulties  are  these :  1.  Why  b 
Rachel,  the  mother  of  Benjamin,  represrated  as  wceft- 
ing  for  her  childrm,  seeing  that  Bethlehem  was  ia 
Judak  and  not  in  Btiyamiai  The  rc|dy  Rachel 
died  and  was  buried  near  Bethlehem  (den.  xxxv.  19); 
the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  reached  to  ber  Bqv 
ulchre  (1  Sam.  x,  2);  not  only  were  the  chililreii 
Bethlehem  slain,  but  also  those  "  in  all  the  mavt  tbeic- 
of,"  thus  including  part  of  Benjamin.  The  spirit  tbt 
departed  Rachel  is  then  represented  as  rising  fram  tb* 
tomb  and  mounting  ber  daughtered  children,  Btn 
why  was  the  voice  of  hmenution  heard  io  Kamab. 
neuly  ten  nilea  distant?  The  answer  is  onw  easy. 
So  deep  was  the  impression  made  by  the  cmrl  nws 
sacr^  that  the      <rf  ^tti^fir^cnK^lfR^  the  wbole 
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land  of  Bci^amin,  reaehine  lo  tbo  capital  nf  tfae 
tribe. 

Hfima  is,  in  Rindfl  myth(d(^,  the  name  common 
to  three  incantations  of  Ttshno,  of  Paraaui&ma,  R&roa- 
ehnndra,  and  Balarftma.    See  V»khc. 

RamadSn,  the  niDth  month  in  the  Hohammedan 
year.  In  ii  Mohammed  received  his  first  revelation, 
and  everj-  believer  i»  therefore  enjoined  to  keep  a  strict 
fast  throughout  its  entire  course,  from  the  dawn — when 
•  white  thread  can  be  distinguished  from  a  black  thread 
— to  sunset.  Eating,  drinking,  smoking,  bathing,  smell- 
ing perfumes,  antl  other  bodily  enjoyments,  even  swal- 
lowing one's  spittle,  are  strictly  prohibited  during  that 
periml.  Even  when  obliged  to  lake  medicine,  the  Mos- 
lem must  make  some  kind  of  amends  fur  it,  such  aa 
a(>ending  a  certain  sum  of  money  upon  the  poor.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  however,  the  must  necessary'  wants  may 
be  saiistied — a  permission  which,  practically,  ia  inter- 
preted by  a  piDfose'  indulgence  in  all  aorta  of  enjoy- 
ments. The  fast  of  Ramad&n,  now-much  lew  obaen'ed 
than  in  former  times,  is  sometimes  a  very  severe  afi*iG- 
tion  u[Hin  the  orthodox,  particularly  when  the  month— 
the  year  being  lunar — happens  to  fall  in  the  long  and 
hot  days  of  midwmmer.  The  sick,  travellers,  and  sol- 
diers in  time  of  war,  are  temporarily  released  from  this 
doty,  but  they  have  to  fast  an  equal  number  of  dan  at 
■  Bubsequent  period,  when  this  imijealim^  ia  removed,  i 
NurncA,  pregnant  women,  and  those  to  whom  it  might 
prove  really  injurious,  are  expressly  exempt  from  fast- 
ing. We  may  add  that  acconling  to  some  traditions 
(Al-Beidawi),  not  only  Mohammed,  but  also  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  Jesus  received  their  respective  revelations 
during  this  month.  The  principal  passages  treating 
of  the  fast  of  KamadAn  are  found  in  the  second  Sunli 
of  the  Koran,  called  **Tba  Cow."  See  WellMcd,  CHy 
of  the  Cn%A^ii,m 

Ra'mah  (Heb.  Ramak',  FlQ^)  signifies  a  height,  or 
a  high  plnct,  from  the  root  D4*^,  to  be  high ;  and  thus  It 
is  used  in  Ezek.  xvi,  24.  Very  many  of  the  ancient 
citiea  and  viUages  of  Palestine  were  built  on  the  tops 
of  hUla^  BO  aa  to  be  more  secure ,  and  hence,  aa  was  nat- 
ural, Hich  of  tbem  aa  were  especially  conspicuous  were 
called  by  way  of  distinction  Fi^'^n  (with  the  article), 
ike  Height;  and  tbta  in  the  course  of  Uine  came  to  be 
used  aa  a  proper  name.  We  find  no  less  than  Ave 
Ramaha  mentioned  in  Scripture  by  this  simple  name, 
besides  several  compounds,  and  in  modem  Palestine 
tfae  equivalent  Arabic  name  Is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence. With  regard  to  most  of  them  the  traveller  can 
still  see  how  appropriate  the  appellation  was.  In  the 
A.  V.  we  have  varioua  forms  of  the  word— £(iinoVA 
(P-O^),  the  tlatni  contiructut  (Josh,  xiii,  26),  Ramdlk 
(n'TS-p  and  rt'n),  the  plural  (Josh,  xxi,  86;  1  Sam. 
XXX,  27);  and  Ramuthdtm  (CP^*^),  8  dual  form  (1 
Sam.  i,  1),  Rimrtk  (n*?"!)  appears  to  be  only  another 
form  of  the  same  word.  In  later  Hebrew,  ramiha  is  a 
lecogniswl  word  for  a  hill,  and  as  such  is  employed  in 
the  Jewish  vernons  of  the  Penuteuch  for  the  rendering 
<>f  Piflgali.  See  alio  AKtmKmMK.  In  the  following 
amiiint  we  la^ly  follow  the  lumal  (geographical  au- 
thorities, with  imporuiit  additions  from  other  aourcea. 

X.  Kamaii  or  DicMJAMiN  (Sept.'P>Tfin  and  'Apaiia, 
V,  r.  'Ii^a,  'Pn/i^'i, 'I'o^/idv,  Ba^a,  Vidg,  Rama),  fre- 
quently mentioneil  in  Scripture.  Joshua,  in  enumer- 
ating the  lawns  of  Benjamin,  groups  liamah  between 
Gibeon  and  Deemth  (xviii,  25).  Thla  position  wits  the 
present  Kara-Allah,  but  the  considerations  named  in 
the  text  make  it  ver>- difficult  to  Identify  any  other  Mte 
with  it  than  er-Uam.  It  ia  probably  this  place  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Deborah,"She  dwelt  under 
the  palm-tree  of  Deborah,  between  Kamah  and  Dcthel 
in  Mount  Ephraira"  (Judg.  iv,  6).  The  Targum  on  this 
passage  substitutes  for  the  ^Im  of  Deborah,  Atamth- 
Dcburah,  no  doubt  rderring  to  the  town  of  AUroth. 


Thia  has  everything  in  its  favor,  since  'At&ra  is  still 
found  on  the  left  hand  of  the  north  road,  veiy  nearly 
midway  between  ei^R&m  and  Beitln.  Its  ]Mwition  is 
clearly  Indicated  in  the  distressing  narrative  of  the 
Levite  recorded  in  Judges  xix.  He  left  Bethlehem  for 
hia  home  in  Mount  Epbraim  in  the  afternoon.  Passing 
:  Jerusalem,  he  journeyed  northward,  ami,  crow<iiig  the 
ridge,  came  in  sight  of  Gibeab  and  Kamah,  each  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  Its  hill;  and  he  said  to  his  Her%'ant, 
"Come  and  let  us  draw  near  in  one  of  tlieue  places  to 
luilge  all  night,  in  Gil>eah  or  in  liamah"  (vcr.  13).  The 
towns  were  near  tbe  road  on  the  right,  aiul  about  two 
miles  aparL  The  poaition  of  these  two  ancient  towns 
explains  another  statement  of  Scripture.  It  ts  said  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii,  C)  that  "  lie  abode  hi  Uibeah  under 
a  tree  in  Ramah."  Tbe  meaning  appears  to  be  that 
the  site  of  his  standing  camp  was  in  some  command- 
ing fpot  on  the  borders  of  the  two  territories  of  (iibeah 
and  Kamah.  When  Israel  was  divided,  Kamah  lay  be- 
tween the  rival  kingdoms,  and  appears  to  have  been 
destroyed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt;  for  we  read 
that  "  liaasha,  king  of  Israel,  went  up  against  Judab, 
and  built  Kamah"  (1  Kings  xv,  17).  It  was  a  strong 
position,  and  commanded  the  great  road  from  the  north 
to  Jerusalem.  The  king  of  Judab  was  alarmed  at  the 
erection  of  a  fortress  in  such  close  proximity  l«  hie  ca|>- 
iial,  and  he  stoppetl  the  work  by  bribing  the  Syrians  to 
'  invade  northern  Palestine  (vers,  18-21),  and  then  carried 
off  all  the  buildingmateTials(ver.  22).  There  is  a  precise 
specification  of  its  portion  in  the  catalogue  of  the  placea 
north  of  Jerusalem  which  are  enumerateil  by  Isaiah  aa 
disturbed  by  the  gradual  approach  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria (Isa.  X,  28-32).  At  Michmash  he  crosses  the 
ravine;  and  then  successively  dislodges  or  alarms  (ieba, 
Itamah,  and  (iibeah  of  Saul.  Each  of  these  may  be 
recognised  with  almost  absolute  certainty  at  the  present 
day.  tieba  is  Jeba,  on  (he  south  brink  of  the  great 
valley;  and  a  mile  and  ■  half  beyond  it,  directly  be- 
tween it  and  the  main  road  to  the  city,  is  er-Kilm,  on 
the  elevation  which  its  ancient  name  implies,  Kamah 
was  intimately  connected  with  one  uf  the  saddest  epochs 
of  Jewish  histor)'.  The  full  story  Is  not  told,  but  the 
outline  is  sketched  in  the  words  of  Jeremiah.  In  the 
final  inva»on  of  Judiea  by  the  Itabylunians,  Nebucliad- 
nezzar  established  his  headquarters  on  the  plain  of 
Ilamath,  at  Riblah  (Jcr.  xxxix,  5).  Thence  he  a«it 
his  generals,  who  captured  Jerusalem.  The  prindpal 
inhabitants  who  escaped  the  sword  were  seized,  bound, 
and  pUced  under  a  guard  at  Kamah,  while  the  con- 
querors were  employed  in  pillaging  and  burning  the 
temple  and  [lalacc,  and  levelling  the  ramparts.  Among 
the  captives  was  Jeremiah  himself  (x1, 1,.%wiih  xxxix, 
8-12).  Perhaps  there  was  also  a  slaughter  of  such  of 
the  captives  as,  from  age,  weakness,  or  poverty,  were 
not  worth  the  long  transport  across  tbe  desert  to  Baby- 
lon. There,  in  that  heart-rending  scene  of  coplives  In 
chains  walling  over  slaughtere<t  kindred  and  desolated 
sanctuaries,  was  fullille<I  the  first  phase  of  the  prophecy 
uttered  only  a  few  years  before ;  "  A  voice  was  heard  in 
Kamah,  lamentation  and  bitter  weeping :  Kachel  weep- 
ing for  her  cluldren,  refused  to  be  comfiurted  for  her 
children  because  they  were  not"  (Jer.  xxxi,  16).  That 
mouniing  was  typical  of  another  which  took  pkice  riz 
centuries  later,  when  the  infanta  of  Bethlehem  were 
raurdercfl,  and  the  second  phase  nf  the  prophecy  was 
fnlfilled  (^Matt.  ii,  17).  As  Kamah  was  in  Benjamin, 
the  prophet  introducea  Rachel,  the  raoihor  of  that  tribe, 
bewailing  the  caplirtty  of  her  descendanta.  See  Kama. 

Ramali  waa  rebuilt  and  reoccnpied  by  the  descend- 
ants of  its  old  inhabitants  after  tlie  captivity  (Ezra  il, 
26;  Neh.vii,30).  The  Kamah  inNeh.  xi,33  is  thought 
by  some  to  occupy  a  different  position  in  the  liri,  and 
may  be  a  distinct  place  situated  farther  west,  nearer  the 
plain.  (This,  and  Jer.  xxxi,  15,  are  the  only  passagea 
in  which  the  name  appears  without  the  article.)  The 
Sept.  finds  an  allutnon  to  Kamah  in  Zedt^xiv,  10,  where 
it  renders  the  words  whtGl^-^^|^ig^l|t^[(3q3lH 
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"and  shsU  be  lifted  up  (naK^),  and  inhabit«d  in  faer 
place,"  by  "  Kamab  shall  remain  upon  her  place."  Ac- 
cording to  Joscpbiu  (who  calls  it  'Pa/todiiiv),  it  was 
forty  stadia  distant  from  Jertiaalem  (^Ant,  riii,  12,  8); 
and  Enscbiua  and  Jerome  place  it  in  the  sixth  mile 
north  of  the  holy  city  (Owmatf.  a.v,"RaiDa;''  but  in 
hia  commentary  on  Uoa.  v,  8,  Jerome  aaya  in  trptimo 
lapide);  and  the  latter  autea  that  in  bia  day  it  waa  s 
araall  village  (ad  Sopkomam,  i,  16). 

Modem  travellers  are  right  in  identifying  Ramah  of 
Benjamin  with  the  village  of  tr-R&m  (Brocardus,  vii ; 
Robinson,  Btbt.  Rti.  i,  576);  though  Maundnell  and  a 
few  others  have  located  it  at  Neby  Samwtl.  Er-Kam 
ia  five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  and  four  south  of 
Rethel.  Tha  site  of  Gibeah  of  Saul  liea  two  mile* 
•ouihwafd,  and  Geba  about  the  same  distance  eastward. 
RAm  is  a  small,  miserable  village;  but  in  the  walls  and 
foundations  of  the  houses  are  many  large  hewn  stones, 
aiid  in  the  lanes  and  fields  broken  columns  and  other 
remains  of  the  ancient  capitaL  The  sittution  is  com- 
manding, on  the  top  of  a  conical  hill,  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  great  northern  road,  and  overiiwiting  the  broad 
aummit  of  the  ridge;  the  eastern  view  is  intercepted 
by  bare  ridges  and  hill-tops.  The  whole  country  round 
Ramah  has  an  aspect  of  stem  and  even  painful  desola- 
tion; but  this  is  almost  forgotten  in  the  great  events 
which  the  surrounding  heights  and  mins  recall  to 
memory.  On  the  identity  of  this  Ramah  with  that  of 
Samuel,  see  RAMATRAiM-zopniH. 

2.  Ramah  of  Asher  (SepL  'Po/ta ;  Tulg.  Uorma), 
a  town  mentioneil  only  in  Joah.  xiz,  Sd,  in  the  descrip- 
Hon  of  the  boundaries  of  Aaher.  It  would  appear  to 
have  been  situated  near  the  aea-coast,  and  not  far  (torn 
Tyn,  towards  the  north  or  north-east.  Eusebins  and 
Jerome  mention  this  place,  bnt  iu  such  a  way  as  shows 
they  knew  nothing  of  it  further  than  what  is  stated  by 
Joshua.  In  the  Yulgate  Jerome  calls  it  tlorma,  making 
the  Hebrew  article  n  a  part  of  the  word ;  this,  however, 
ia  plainly  an  error  (OnoaKUf.  a.  v.  "Rama;"  and  note 
bjr  Bonft^).  Rabioson  Tinted  a  viUage  called  Sameh, 
aitiiated  on  the  western  dedivtly  of  the  mounuin-range, 
about  seventeen  miles  south-east  of  Tyre.  It  "  Htan<ls 
upon  an  isolated  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  basin  with  green 
fields,  surrouniled  by  higher  hills."  In  the  rocks  are 
numerous  ancient  sarcophagi,  and  the  village  itself  has 
some  remains  of  antiquity.  He  says  "  there  is  no  room 
for  question  hut  that  this  village  represents  the  ancient 
Ramah  of  Ashcr"  {DiU.  Rt;  iii,  64).  Iu  position,  how- 
aver,  notwithstanding  the  asaertion  of  so  high  ui  au- 
thority, docs  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  notice  in 
Scripture,  and  the  name  Ramah  was  too  common  to 
indicate  identity  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Another 
Rameh  bas  hfcn  discovered  on  a  little  tell,  two  miles 
south-east  of  modern  Tyre,  and  about  on*  mile  north- 
east of  Ras-fl-Ain,  the  site  of  ancient  Tyre  (Van  de 
Vclde,  Map  and  Memoir,  p.  842).  In  position  this  vil- 
lage answera  in  all  respects  to  the  Ramah  of  Asher. 

3.  Kamah  of  1iit.KAD  (2  Kings  viii,  29;  2  Chion. 
xxii,  6),  identical  with  Ramoth-tiilead  (q.  v.). 

4.  Hahah  ok  Naphtau  (SepU 'ApnijX  v.  r.'Prt/ffi; 
Vulg.  A  ramii),  one  of  the  strong  cities  of  the  tribe, 
mentioned  only  iti  Josh,  xix,  86,  and  situated  apparently 
to  the  south  of  Ilaxor,  between  that  city  and  the  Sea 
of  Ualilcc.  Reland  seems  inclined  to  identify  it  with 
the  Ramah  of  Asher:  but  tbey  are  evidently  distinct 
cilie^  as  indicated  both  by  andent  geographers  and  the 
sacred  writer  {I'alait.  p.  963).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
record  the  name,  though  Itaey  appear  to  hare  known 
nothing  of  the  place  (Onomatf,  a.  v.  "Rama").  Beth- 
Rimah  (H^^"!  T^S),  a  place  in  Galilee  on  a  mountain, 
and  famous  for  its  wine,  according  to  the  Talmud 
{Menachoih,  viii,  6),  is  thought  by  Schwarx  (Palett. 
p,  178)  to  be  the  Kamah  of  Naphtali.  About  six  miles 
west  by  south  of  Safed,  on  the  leading  load  to  Akka,  is 
a  large  modem  village  called  Sandu  It  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mouotain,  aurroaikled  I7  oUve^grDves, 


and  overlooking  a  fettila  plain.  It  oontaina  no  vi«Ui 
traces  of  antiquity;  but  the  tuune  and  the  situaiiaa 
render  it  highly  probable  that  it  occupies  the  litt 
Ramah  of  Napbtali.  It  waa  visited  by  SchoUz  in  l»C 
(Kiuer,  PaL  mtd  Sjfr.  iu,  772).  «ul  by  Robinaoo  iu  im 
(J»fc.A«.iii,79).  See  also  UaekeU,/afaMfr.o/&r^. 
p.  3W;  TbotosDO,  lamd  tmd  Soot,  i,  hli.   See  Raha- 

TtltTK. 

5.  Ramah  or  Samlicl,  the  birthplace  and  bone 
of  that  prophet  (1  Sam.  i,  19;  ii,  11,  etc),  and  tbe  city 
elsewhere  callnl  Kahathaim-zophim. 

6.  Ramah  of  thk  SotJTH.   See  Rahatr-segei. 

7.  A  place  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  towns  n- 
inhaUted  by  the  Beiijamites  afker  thrir  return  fmo  (bt 
captivity  (Neb.  xi,  33).  It  may  be  the  Ramah  of  Bnija- 
min  (above.  No.  I ),  or  the  Ramah  of  Samuel,  bat  iu  j«- 
silion  in  the  list  (remote  from  Ueba,  Hichmash.  Betbd, 
ver.31 ;  comp.Ezra  ii,26, 28)  seems  to  remove  it  fsnbn 
wesi,totheneighborhoodofLod,Hadid.andOno.  Tbtre 
is  no  further  notice  in  the  ffiUe  of  a  Ramah  in  this  di- 
rection ;  but  Eusebins  and  Jerome  allude  to  one,  ibc«clt 
they  may  be  at  fault  in  identifying  it  with  Ramaihain 
and  Arimatluea(OiiMiHUf.s.v.**ARDaUui  Sopbim:''aDd 
the  remarks  of  Kubinsun,  BiU.  Ret.  ii,  239).  The  Vitus- 
(ion  of  the  modem  RamUh  agrees  very  well  with  tlni, 
a  town  loo  important  and  too  well  placed  not  ro  hart 
existed  in  the  ancient  times.  The  considers titm  thit 
Kanileb  signifies  "sand,"  and  Ramah  "a  height,"  is  ni4 
a  valid  argument  ai^iiut  the  one  bring  the  legilinaie 
successor  of  the  other,  if  B0,half  tbe  identificaiiororf 
modem  travellers  must  be  reversed.  Beil-Ar  cm  nu 
longer  be  the  represcntalive  of  Beth-horun,  becau#e  ir 
means  "eye,"  while  honm  means  "cave«;"  nor  Biii- 
lahm,  of  Reihtehem,  because  laMm  is  *'tle«h,''and  /'A-n 
"  bread ;"  nor  el-Aal,  of  Elealeh,  because  «/  ia  in  Aral  if 
the  article,  and  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  God.  In  lbi<« 
cases  the  tendency  of  language  is  to  retain  the  sDiniit 
at  the  expense  of  the  meaning. 

6.  Ramah  NiiiAit  Brbron,  called  Er-Rtmfi,ar  Km- 
mft  fl-Kh(tlU — Ramah  of  Hebron,  or  Ramah  uf  the 
Friend,  i.  e.  Ramah  of  Abraham,  or  the  Iligb-placif  i-f 
Abraham  the  Friend  of  God.  ft  lies  abont  twn  milra 
north  of  Hebron,  a  little  to  the  right  or  east  of  ibt 
road  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem,  on  an  eminence,  tte 
top  and  annthcm  dope  of  whidi  are  covered  with  sn- 
cient  roundatione,  the  principal  of  which  ate  tboae  *!  a 
large  building,  apparently  a  Christian  chnrrh.  TW 
rains  arc  dcscriltcd  bv  Wolcoit  (BthHotk.  Snr.  i.  tt), 
and  by  Dr.  \VilHi>n  (lltmdt  of  ike  BtbU,  1,  382).  The 
top  commands  a  fine  Hew  of  the  Mediterranean  thr«vli 
a  gap  in  the  mountains  towards  the  noitb-weM.  Tliii 
I  Hamah  the  Jewa  call  the  "House  of  Abraham,'.whm, 
I  they  say,  Abraham  lived  when  he  (hrelt  at  Mane 
But  the  "plain  of  Hamre."  with  the  great  Siudim,  or 
evergreen  oak  in  the  middle  of  it  (if  not  the  Fame,  ibt 
oflf'^priiig,  most  probably,  of  the  trceX  under  whicb  Aln- 
ham  entertained  the  angels,  would  seem  lu  havf  an- 
ciently Iain  (o  the  west  of  Hebron,  as  Machpelah.  wbkti 
is  at  Hebron,  ia  aaid  to  be  kf/orr,  L  «.  to  the  east  eC 
Mamre.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  Abrahan 
may  have  had  his  halrilatioa  or  tent  at  Kamah  for  a 
part  of  the  time  he  was  at  Hamre  or  near  Hehraa.  or, 
which  is  still  more  probable,  the  altar  which  he  nert- 
ed  (Gen.  xiii,  18),  his  high-place,  or  place  of  wiirsltif. 
may  have  been  at  er- Rameh,  ot  Ramet  el-Kballl.  "iIk 
high-place  of  the  Friend,"  i.  e.  of  Abraham  the  frinul 
of  God,  while  he  dwelt  or  had  hie  tent  in  the  plaia  of 
Mamre. 

Some  suppoae  that  thia  Ramali  nay  be  the  Sanah 
of  Samnel  atid  the  place  where  Saul  was  anotmed. 
Wulcott  and  Van  de  Velde  contend  for  this.  Bui  this 
place  is  far  too  distant  from  Rachel's  tomb  tu  admit  ti 
the  supposition,  not  to  speak  of  other  insupetaUe  dtff- 
culties.  I'he  place  where  Samuel  was  when  be  anpint* 
ed  Saul  was  evidently  near  or  not  far  from  Rscbch 
tomb(l  Sam,  x,  1-11).  It  is  mncta  more  psobaUe  that 
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ws*  tbo  place  where  Sunnel  uunnted  SauL  The  lume 
of  BuneC  d-Khalll  imi^iei  that  that  place  bad  to  do 
with  Abraham  the  friend  of  God,  and  not  with  Sam- 
ad. 

Ramanandla.  a  Hindft  sect  whicli  addressed  its 
devotions  particularly  to  Kamachandra,  and  the  divine 
manifestationB  connected  with  Vishnu  in  that  incarna- 
tion. The  originator  of  this  sect  was  Ram&nand,  who 
is  calculatctl  by  l*rDf.  U.  H.  Wilson  to  hare  flouiiah* 
«d  in  the  end  of  the  14th  or  begioninif  of  the  l&ih  | 
eoitiiry.  He  mided  at  Benares,  where  a  mafk,  or  i 
monast«y,  of  his  followers  is  said  to  have  formerly  ex- 
iued,  but  to  have  been  destroyed  by  some  of  the  Mus- 
sulman princes.  The  Kamanandis  reverence  all  the 
incarnations  of  Vishnu,  but  they  maintain  the  supert-* 
ority  of  KAma  in  the  preaeot  age  or  Kali-Yyff,  though 
they  vary  eoniiderably  aa  to  the  exdunve  or  ct^lective 
worabip  of  the  male  and  female  members  of  this  incar- 
nation. Tbc  afcctic  and  mendiCant  followen  of  Rama- 
nand  are  by  far  the  most  numetotis  sectaries  in  Gan- 
getic  India.  In  Bengal  they  are  comparatively  few; 
beyond  this  province,  as  far  as  to  Allahabad,  they  are 
probably  (he  most  numerous,  though  they  yield  in  tn- 
floence  and  wealth  to  the  Sdva  Imnches.  Fiom  this 
point  they  are  so  abundant  as  almost  to  engross  the 
whole  of  the  country  along  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 
Id  tbe  district  of  Agra  they  conatitnte  seren  tenths  of 
the  ascetic  population.  The  numerous  votaries  of  the 
Ramanandis  belong  chiefly  to  the  pooirer  classes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Rajputs  and  military  Brahmins. — 
Gardner,  Ftritka  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Ramatha'im-Bo'phim  (Hek  with  the  art, 
ka-Rnmatha't/im  Tiophim'  C^BIX  Q^riC'^n,  the  two 
keigku,  watcherti  Sept.  'Apfia^ai/i  v.  r.  'Apfia- 
Saift  /I,  making  the  arL  n  part  of  the  word; 
VuIr.  Htimalkaim  Sophm),  the  birthphrae  of  the  proph- 
et Samuel  (1  Sam.  i,  19),  his  own  permanent  and  affi> 
cial  resilience  (vii,  17;  Tiii,4),and  the  place  of  his  sep- 
ulitire  (xxv,  l)b  It  was  in  Mount  Epbraim  (i,  1).  It 
had  apparmlly  attached  to  it  a  place  called  Naiiith,  at 
which  the  "company"  (or  "school,"  as  it  is  called  in 
mo<lem  times)  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  was  roain- 
taiiied  (xix,  18,  etc.;  xx,  1);  and  it  had  also  in  iu 
neighborhood  (probably  between  it  and  Gibeah  of  Saul) 
a  great  well,  known  aa  the  well  of  Haa-Sechu  (xix,  22). 

Sbchu.  Tbia  ia  all  we  know  of  it  with  any  degree 
oToeruintf. 

Samathaim,  if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  is  doal 
—"tbe  do'ible  eminence."  This  may  point  to  a  pecn- 
liarily  in  the  shape  or  nature  uf  the  place,  or  may  be 
an  instance  of  the  tendency,  familiar  to  all  students, 
which  exists  in  language  to  furce  an  archaic  or  foreign 
name  inhi  an  iiitelligiUe  form.  It  is  given  in  ite  com- 
plete shape  tn  the  Hebrew  text  and  A.  V.  but  once  (1 
San.i,l).  Elsewhere (i,  19;  ii,ll;  Tii,17;  viii,4t  xv, 
ai;  xvi,  18;  xix.  18, 19,22,28;  xx,l;  xxv,!;  xxviii, 
S)  it  occurs  in  the  shorter  form  of  Ramah  (q.  v.).  The 
Sept.,  however  (in  both  M.SS.),  gives  it  throughout  as 
Arroathaim,  and  inserts  it  in  i,  8  after  the  words  "his 
ctiy."  where  it  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V. 
Ueaenius  qncMions  tbe  identity  of  Ramatbaim-zophim 
and  Ramah  {Tlu*aMru$,  p.  1276) ;  but  a  comparison  of 
I  Kam.  i,  1  with  ver.  19  shows  without  doubt  that  the 
same  place  is  referred  to.  It  is  implied  by  Josephus, 
and  affirmed  by  Ensebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onojnat- 
licoH  ("Armathem  Seipha");  nor  would  it  ever  have 
been  questioned  had  there  not  been  other  Ramahs  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  history.  Oftheforceof'Zophim" 
no  feasible  explanation  has  been  given.  It  was  an  an- 
cient name  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Numb.xxiii,  14),  and 
there,  as  here,  was  attached  to  an  eminence.  In  tbe 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  Ramathaim-zophim  la  rmdered 
"Ramatha  of  the  scholars  of  the  prophets;"  but  this  is 
evidently  a  late  interpretation,  arrived  at  by  rcganling 
tbe  pmphcts  aa  watchmen  (the  root  of  zophim,  also  that 
of  mugiekt  having  the  force  of  kwking  out  afar),  coupled 


with  the  fact  that  at  Naiotb  in  Ramah  there  was  a 
school  of  prophets.  The  most  natural  explanation  ap- 
pears to  be  that  Zuph,  one  of  Samuel's  ancestors,  had 
migrated  from  his  home  in  Ephratah  (I  Sam.  i,  1 1  1 
Chron.  vi,  8d),  and  settled  in  a  district  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name, and  which  was  afterwards  called  the  land 
of  Zitph  (1  Sam.  ix,  5).  Ramah,  or  Bamathsim,  was 
Uie  chief  town  of  this  district,  and  was  hence  called 
Ranuthaho-ZcyiAm,  that  is,  Ramah  of  the  Zuphites" 
(see  Robinson,  BA.  Rr$,  ii,  7).   See  ZopntM. 

The  position  of  Ranatbain-zophim  is  regarded  by 
many  scholars  as  one  uf  the  puzzles  of  Biblic&I  geogra- 
phy. As  the  city  is  one  of  great  interest,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  the  principal  theories  as  to  iu  site,  and 
then  to  state  the  dau  on  which  alone  the  site  can  be 
determined. 

(1.)  Eusebius  and  Jerome  locate  it  near  Diospolis  or 
Lydda  (OnomiM.  s,  v. "  Armatha  Sophim"),  and  identify 
it  with  the  Arimathna  of  the  N.  T.  (Matt,  xxvii,  57). 
Jerome's  words  are;  "Armathem  Seipha:  the  city  of 
Helkaua  and  Samuel,  It  lies  near  {TtXtfaiov)  Diospo- 
lis: thence  came  Joseph,  in  the  Gospels  said  to  be  fmm 
Arimathtta."  OitMpcdia  is  Lydda,  the  modem  Liidd; 
and  the  reference  is,  no  doubt,  to  Ramleb,  the  well- 
known  modem  town,  two  miles  from  Ludd.  Jerome 
agrees  with  Eusebius  in  his  translation  of  this  passage ; 
but  in  the  Epitaphinm  Paula  (Epist.  cvtii)  he  connects 
Ramleh  with  ArimathRa  only,  and  places  it  baud  pro- 
cttla  LyddS,  This  last  identification  may  be  correct; 
for  the  Sept.  'Apfia^aifi  seems  to  be  the  same  name  as 
the  New-Test.  'AtHfiaSaia,  and  represents  the  Hebrew 
Q^nsin,  with  the  article.  There  is  no  doubt  there 
was  a  city  called  Armatha  or  Ramatbem  on  the  plain 
near  Lydda  at  an  eariy  period ;  and  its  modem  repre- 
sentative may  be  Ramleh,  aa  suggested  by  ReUnd  and 
others  (Reland,  Palaii,  p.  580,  959 ;  see,  however,  Rob- 
insoo,  BA.  Ra.  ii,  238).  But  Ramah  of  Samuel  could 
not  have  htea  so  far  distant  from  Gibeah  of  Saul:  and 
there  is  a  fatal  obstacle  to  this  identification  in  tbe  fact 
that  Ramleh  ("  the  sandy")  lies  on  the  open  fiM»  of  the 
maritime  plain,  and  cannot  in  any  sense  be  said  tu 
be  in  Mount  Ephraim  or  any  other  mountain  district, 
Eusebius  possibly  refen  to  another  Ramah  named  in 
Neh.xi,83. 

(2,)  Some  would  identify  tbia  city  with  Ramsh  of 
Benjamin  (Geseniui^  newiirr.  p.  1275;  Winer,  SmU 
WMnh.  B.  r.  **  Rama") :  but  this  Ramah  seems  too  cloee 
to  Saul's  residence  at  Gibeah  to  suit  tbe  requirements  ol 
the  sacred  narrative  in  I  Sam.  xix,  18.  (Yet  see  below.) 

(3.)  Robinson  has  suggested  that  the  site  of  Ramah 
may  be  that  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Sobs,  w  liich 
stanils  on  a  lolly  and  conspicuous  hill -top,  about  six 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  Sdba,  he  thinks,  may  be  a 
corruption  of  the  old  name  Zu^.  Its  elevation  would 
answer  well  to  the  designation  Ramah.  It  might  be 
regarded  as  indiided  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  or, 
at  least,  as  a  natural  extension  of  them ;  and  a  not  very 
wiile  detour  would  take  the  traveller  from  Stiba  tn  Gib- 
eah by  the  tomb  of  Rachel  {Bth.  Rtt.  ii,  7-9).  The  ai^ 
guments  are  plausible,  but  not  convincing;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  even  RoUnson's  remaricable  geograph- 
ical kiwwledge  has  biled  to  throw  light  on  the  ^te  of 
Ramathaim-sophim. 

(4.)  Woleott,  seeing  on  the  spot  the  difficulties  at- 
tending Robinson's  theory,  and  finding  a  remarkable 
ruin,  called  Ramtt  rl-KhvlU,  near  Hebron,  concluded 
that  this  was  the  site  uf  Samuel's  city,  A  summary 
of  bis  reasons  is  given  by  Robinson  in  the  BMieal  Cub- 
intt  (xliii,  51 ;  sec  also  hUt.  Rtt.  iii,  S79).  They  arc  not 
more  convincing  than  those  advanced  in  favor  of  Soba, 
yet  they  have  been  a<1npte<l  and  expanded  by  Van  de 
Vdde  (!v«mi^  ii,  48-64 :  Memoir,  p.  341).  This  is  also 
supported  by  Stewart  (7Vw/  nttd  Kkim,  p.  247). 

(5.)  (lesenius  thinks  that  Jekl  Fureidit,  or,  as  it  is 
usuallv  cdled,  Fnmt  Jlounlain,  tbe  coaenicuous  conical 
hin  three  miks  south  -  ea)«)i^fidlet|^«hefitMm@«" 
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rite  of  Ratnsh  {TkMoaruM,  p.  1276).  ThU,  however,  ia 
pure  conjecture,  without  any  evidence  to  aupport  it. 

(6.)  EwaU  is  in  favor  o(  tbe  little  village  of  Ram- 
AlUik,  a  mile  weat  of  Bcerotli  {Gttchkhlf,  ii,  550,  nofe)* 
It  ia  doubtless  situated  ia  Mount  Ephraim,  retains  the 
old  name,  and  the  name  AUah,  "God,"  might  be  an 
indication  of  some  old,  peculiar  sanctity ;  but  it  is  open 
to  the  same  obj^tions  as  all  others  north  of  Rachel's 
tomb.  Lieut  Cornier  inclines  to  this  position  (7>wf 
Work  in  Palttline,  ii,  1  Id),  lemarking  that  near  it  is  a 
ruined  villaga  called  Sueikeh,  perhaps  (lie  Secliu  of  1 
Sam.  xix,  32. 

(7.)  One  of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  plauftiblc,  theories  ia  tliat  which  locates  Rnmath- 
aim-zophim  at  Sfln/  SainwtL  It  is  most  probably  to 
this  place  Procopius  dIIuiIcs  in  the  statement  that  Jns- 
tinian  causetl  n  well  and  a  wall  to  be  ercctetl  for  the 
convent  of  St.  Samuel  (De  jtlilijic.  Jual.  v,  9:  comp. 
Kobinson,  Bib.  Itei.  i,  459),  From  the  7th  century, 
when  Adamnanus  described  Intestine,  and  apoke  of 
"the  city  of  Samuel,  which  ts  called  Ramatha"  (£nr^ 
TraveU  [Bohit],  p.  h),  dttwn  through  the  llitldlc  Ages  to 
the  present  day,  the  nnme  of  the  prophet  has  Lteen  con- 
nected with  this  spot;  and  the  unirorm  Ir&diiiou  of 
Jews,  Ch^i'tiall!^  and  Mohammedans  has  mcite  it  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  burial  (see  authorities  cited  in 
Robinson,  L  c).  The  Cniaaderi  built  a  church  over 
the  allegeil  tomb,  which,  after  the  fall  of  the  l^tin 
kin^nm,  was  converted  into  a  mosque ;  and  its  walls 
and  tall  minaret  are  still  visible  from  afar  (Quaresmius, 
ii,  727 ;  Pococke,  ii,  4fi).  Ncby  Samwll  is  unquestion- 
ably the  site  of  a  vorj-  ancient  city;  its  position  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  conical  hill  would  gii-e  it  a  jitst  title 
to  the  name  Kamah ;  it  probably  lay  within  the  region 
termed  the  "Monntauis  of  Ephraim;"  and  it  would 
form  an  appmpriue  resulence  fur  the  great  judge  nf 
Israel.  It  is  near  this  place  that  the  great  well  of 
Sochu,  to  which  Saul  came  on  his  way  to  Kamah,  now 
called  Samuel's  fountain,  near  Beit  Isko,  or  lieit  Isku,  is 
thoufxht  by  some  to  be  found;  and  near  Neby  Samwil 
is  Beit  Hanlnah,  supposed  to  be  Nalolh.  the  Grllege  of 
Prophets,  or  "the  House  of  Instruction"  of  the  Jewish 
Targum,  which  was  connected  with  Ramah  of  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  xix,  18-24).  Sec  Kaioth.  Yet  there  are  very 
formidable  objections  to  itn  identification  with  Ramath* 
aim-zophitn.  It  appean  to  be  too  near  Gibeah,  the 
capital  of  Saul's  kinplom,  to  form  a  safe  refuge  for 
David  when  he  fled  from  that  monarch :  it  is  not  an 
hour's  ride  distant,  and  it  is  in  full  view.  It  has  been 
eliown,  besides,  that  Neby  Samwll  is  most  probably  the 
rite  of  Hizpah  (q.  v.). 

(&)  Bonar  (^Land  af  Promite,  p.  178, 554)  adopts  er- 
Ram,  which  he  places  a  ahorC  distance  north  of  Beth- 
lehem, cost  of  Kachel's  sepulchre.  Eusebius  {Onomaif. 
8.  V. 'P<ff3f^0  BoyB  tliat  "Roma  of  Benjamin"  is  near 
(rtpi)  Bethlehem,  where  the  "voice  in  Rama  was 
heard ;"  and  in  our  times  the  name  is  mentioned,  be- 
sides Bonar,  by  Prokesch  and  Salzbacher  (cited  in  Rob- 
inson, B&.  Rm.  ii,  8,  twit) ;  but  thu  cannot  be  refcorded 
as  certain,  aud  Stewart  has  ptrfnted  out  that  it  ia  too 
clo.'ie  to  Rachel's  moiniment  to  suit  the  case. 

(9.)  Schwan  {Palal.  p.  162-158),  starting  from  Gib- 
eah  of  Said  as  the  home  of  Ktsh,  fixes  upon  Rtanek, 
north  of  Samaria  and  west  of  Saniir,  which  he  supposes 
also  to  be  Kamoth,  or  Jarroutb,  the  Levitical  city  of  Is- 
sacliar.  All  that  is  directly  said  as  to  its  situation  is 
that  it  was  in  Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i,  1) ;  and  this 
would  naturally  lead  us  to  seek  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Shechera.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  of 
the  public  life  of  Samuel  (in  connection  with  which 
alone  this  Kamah  is  mentioned)  ia  so  restricted  to  the 
region  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Uibcuh,  the  residence  of  Saul,  that  it  seems  im- 
possible not  to  look  fur  Samuel's  city  in  the  same  local- 
ity. It  appean,  from  1  Sam.  vii,  17,  that  his  annnal 
functions  as  pravhct  and  judge  were  confined  to  the 
Darrow  round  of  Bethel,  Gilgd,  and  Hixpeh— tbe  firat 


on  the  north  boundary  of  Benjamin ;  the  second  near 
Jericho  at  iu  eastem  end ;  and  the  third  on  tbe  ridge 
in  more  modem  times  kmnrn  as  Soopoa^  overiDoking 
Jerusalem,  and  thereftae  uear  the  amitbeni  eopllBes  itf 
Benjamin.  In  the  centre  of  tbeae  was  Gibeab  «f  Saal, 
tbe  royal  residence  during  the  reign  of  the  first  kin^ 
and  the  centre  of  his  operations.  It  would  be  doing  a 
violence  to  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  history  to  look 
for  Samuel's  residence  outside  these  narrow  Itioits. 

Those  Scriptural  allusions  which  tend  to  indicate  tbe 
position  ofRamatbaitn-uipbim  are  the  following,  and 
they  are  our  only  tnutwortJiy  guitka.  The 
of  Eusebius  and  later  writers  can  baT«  Uttle  wci^; 
and,  indeed,  it  appears  that  all  knowledge  of  tbe  cky 
was  lost  before  their  time. 

(a.)  In  1  Sam.  i,  1  we  read,  "There  was  a  certaia 
man  of  Ramathaim-zopblm,  of  Mount  Ephraim."  Fna 
this  it  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  (hat  Ramaibaim  wm 
situated  in  tbe  district  called  Mount  Ephraim.  Tht 
construction  of  the  Hebrew,  however,  does  not  make 
this  quite  certain.  Tbe  phrase  CE'X  D^r~"in~;- 
tiilEX  ^n^3  might  possibly  mean,  not  thai  Kaontk- 
aim  was  in  Mount  Ephraim  (which  would  be  espmsHl 
rather  by  *^l^3),  but  that  Elkanab  was  in  fioote  way  vf 
Motmt  Ephraim  (the  Hebrew  is  *^!TS),  though  niU- 
ing  in  Ramathaim,  Tbe  statement  of  the  aacted  writ- 
er, therefore,  does  not  form  an  insuperable  ott^dsM  le 
a  theory  that  would  locate  Ramathaim  beyond  ike 
bounds  of  Mount  Ephraim.  Besides,  the  exUnt  cftke 
region  called  Mount  Ephraim  is  nowhere  defined.  It 
may  mean  that  section  of  mountain  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  or  it  may  have  extended  so  as  to  ie- 
clude  i^art,  or  even  tbe  whole,  uf  Benjamin.  In  ibc 
mouth  of  an  ancient  Hebrew,  tbe  expreauon  vaaM 
mean  that  portitm  of  the  monntainous  district  wUcli 
was.  at  the  time  of  speaking,  hi  the  poanseiod  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  "Little  Benjamin"  was  Tor  so  long 
in  close  alliance  with,  ami  depentlmce  on,  its  more pow- 
ful  kinsman,  that  nothing  is  more  probaUe  than  that 
Uio  name  of  Kphraim  may  have  been  extended  over 
the  tiKuinlainous  region  which  was  allotted  lo  the 
younger  son  of  Rachel.  Of  t^it  there  arc  not  mat- 
ing indications  Tlie  palm-tree  of  Deborah  was  "b 
Mount  Epbraim,"  between  Bethel  and  Ramah,  and  is 
identified  with  great  plausibility  by  the  anther  of  thr 
Targum  on  Judg.  iv,  6  with  Ataroth,  one  of  the  lasd- 
marks  on  tbe  south  boundary  of  Ephraim,  which  «3I 
survives  in  'At&ra,  two  and  a  half  mile*  north  of  Kamth 
of  Benjamin  (er-Kdm).  Bethel  itaelf,  tfaoagh  ia  the 
catalogue  of  the  cities  of  Beujamin  (Josh,  xviti.  SI), 
was  appropriated  by  Jeroboam  as  one  of  bit  idol  taatt- 
uaries,  and  is  one  of  the  "cities  of  Motut  EfAtaD" 
which  were  taken  from  him  by  Beasha  and  restored 
by  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiii,  19 ;  xv,  8).  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxzi) 
connects  Kamah  of  Benjamin  with  Mount  Ephraua 
(ver.  6, 9, 15, 18).  It  could  scarcely  have  emlMced  any 
portion  of  Judah,  since  the  two  tribes-  were  rivals  to 
sovereignty.  Tlie  aUusimu  to  MondC  Eiriiraim  in  I 
Sam.ix,4;  Joah.xvii,  15;  Jndg.  xvii,  I,  appear  to  coa- 
fine  the  name  to  the  territoiy  of  tbe  tribe, 

(5.)  Ramah  would  appear  to  have  been  at  aome  coo- 
siderable  distance  from  tbe  residence  of  Saul  at  Gibe- 
ah.  Such,  at  least,  is  (he  conclusion  one  would  natonUv 
draw  from  the  fwllowing  passages:  1  Sam.  xv,  34. 35: 
xix,  18-23.  But  in  neither  of  these  paaaagea  ts  it  dai- 
ly asserted  nor  cerUinly  implied.  In  anMber  passage 
the  immediate  ptoxiroi^  of  Gibeah  and  Ramah  secas 
to  be  directly  stated  (1  Sam.  xxii,  fi).  This  passsge,  it 
i  is  true,  may  either  be  translated  (with  Jonina,  Michar- 
lis,  De  Wctte,  and  Bunsen), "  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah  k>- 
der  the  tamarisk  on  tie  htighC  (in  which  case  it  will 
add  one  to  the  scanty  number  of  instances  in  which  tb« 
woni  is  used  otherwise  than  as  a  proper  Bame>:  or  it 
nay  imply  that  Kamah  was  included  within  the  |«e- 
'cincta  of  the  king's  city.  The  Sept.  reads  Bona  fi« 
Hamab.and  renders  tbe  wa^%  Ao&iMJiill  onder  tbe 
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tWItl  ill  Ham  a."    Euscbiiis,  in  his  Onomiaticon  (a.  v.  [ 
'  Pnfta),  chsricterizei  Kamah  as  the  "  city  of  Saul."  Id 
any  case,  there  aeenis  to  be  no  insuperable  ubjection 
l^aiiut       identity  of  Ratiub  of  Saul  with  Ramah  of 
JSenjamiD. 

(c)  It  is  osually  aasnmed  that  the  city  in  which  Saul 
was  anointed  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix,  x)  was  Samuel's 
own  city,  Ramah.  Josephiis  certainly  (An/,  vi,  4,  1) 
does  give  the  name  of  the  cily  as  Armsthera,  and,  in  hiR 
veraion  of  the  occurrence,  Implies  that  tlie  prophet  was  at 
the  time  id  hia  own  house;  but  neither  the  Hebrew  nor 
the  Sept.  contra  any  statement  which  CMifirmB  this, 
if  we  except  the  slender  fact  that  the  "land  of  Zupb" 
(1  Sam.  ix,  5)  may  be  connected  with  the  Zophim  of 
jtamathaim-zophiro.  Robinson  admits  that "  the  answer 
of  the  maidens  (ix,  11, 12)  would,  pcrhops,  rather  imply 
that  Samuel  had  just  arrived,  possibly  on  one  of  his 
yeariv  dreuita  in  which  he  judj^ed  Israel  in  various 
csties"  (  Sr<.  ii,  10).  It  cannot  be  questioned,  in- 
deed, that,  apart  from  all  theories,  the  whole  course  of  the 
narrative  leaves  the  impression  that  Samuel  was  in  his 
own  bouse  in  Ramah  when  Saul  visited  him.  He  was 
there  when  the  Lord  informed  him,  apparently  on  the 
preceding  day  (comp.  1  Sam.  viii,  4,  22;  ix,  15,  16),  of 
bis  intention  to  appoint  a  king.  The  wonls  of  SauYa 
servant,  too,  convey  the  same  impression :  "  When  tbey 
were  come  to  the  land  of  Zuph,  Saul  said,  Let  ua  ro- 
turu but  the  servant  said,  "  Behold  now,  there  is  m 
fAw  dig  a  man  of  God  ...  let  us  go  thither"  (ix,  6,  6). 
This  would  scarcely  apply  to  a  place  in  which  Samuel 
was  but  a  casual  visitor.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
place  of  the  inter\-icw  could  not  have  been  within  the 
tribe  of  Beiijamio,  because  [1]  the  Lord,  in  foretelling 
to  Samuel  the  coming  of  Saul,  said,  "  To-morrow,  about 
this  time,  I  will  send  thee  s  man  out  of  the  land  of  Ben- 
jamin"  (1  Sam.ix.  IC);  and  [2]  Saul,  when  in  search  of 
the  asses, "  passed  through  Mount  Ephraim,  and  passed 
through  the  land  of  Shglisba;  then  through  the  land 
of  Shalim ;  and  he  passed  th  rough  the  land  of  the  Ben- 
jamites"  (ver.  6).  Then  they  came  "  to  the  land  of 
Zupb."  The  land  of  Zuph  was  consequently  south  of 
Benjamin.  So,  in  returning  home  (apparently  to  Uibe- 
ah)  from  the  place  of  the  i»ten-iew,  Saul's  way  led  past 
Rachel's  tomb,  the  site  of  which  is  well  known,  near 
Bethlehem.  It  follows,  from  the  minute  specification 
of  Saul's  route  in  1  Sam.  x,  2,  that  the  city  in  which 
the  interview  took  place  was  near  the  sepulchre  of  Ra- 
chel, which,  by  Gen.  xxxv,  16, 19,  and  other  reasons,  ap- 
pears to  be  Axed  with  certainty  as  dose  to  Bethlehem. 
Tfaia  snppliea  a  strong  argument  against  its  being  Ra- 
mathaim-xophim,  aince,  while  Uount  Ephnum,  as  we 
have  endeavored  already  to  show,  extended  to  within  a 
few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  there  u  nothing  to  war- 
rant the  suppraition  that  it  ever  reached  so  far  south  as 
the  Qeighborhood  of  Bethlehem,  Saul's  route  will  be 
most  conveaiently  discussed  under  the  head  of  Saul; 
but  the  question  of  both  his  outward  and  bis  homeward 
journey,  minutely  as  they  are  detailed,  is  beset  with  dif- 
ficulties, which  have  been  increased  by  the  assumptions 
of  the  commentators.  For  insuuce,  it  is  usually  taken  for 
panted  that  his  father's  house— and  therefore  the  start- 
ing-point of  his  wanderings — was  Gibcah.  True,  Saul 
himself)  after  he  was  king,  lived  at  Gibeah ;  but  the 
residence  of  Kish  would  appear  to  have  been  at  Zela, 
where  his  family  sepulchre  was  (2  Sam.  xxi,  14) ;  and 
of  Zela  DO  trace  has  yet  been  found.  I'he  A.  V.  has 
added  to  the  difficulty  by  introducing  tbe  word  "  meet" 
ID  X,  3  as  the  translation  of  the  term  which  is  more 
accurately  rendered  "find"  in  the  preceding  verse. 
Again,  where  was  tbe  "hill  of  God,"  the  ffibatlt'Klolivii, 
with  the  nett^  of  the  Philistines?  A  nrlttb  of  the  I'hi- 
li^inea  is  mentioDcd  later  in  Saul's  history  (L  Sam.  xUi, 
8)  ai  at  Geba,  opposite  Uiehmash;  but  Uiis  is  three 
miles  nmtb  of  Gibeah  of  Saul,  and  does  not  at  all  agree 
with  a  situation  near  Bethlehem  for  the  anointing  uf 
SauL  The  Taignm  inWrprets  the  "  hill  of  God  "  as  -  the 
nlaM  where  tbe  ark  of  God  was,"  meaning  Kiijath-jea- 
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rim.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  supponng  that 
Samuel  was  at  Kamah  when  he  anmnted  SsuL  The 
name  of  tbe  place  when  Samuel  was  at  the  time  is  nut 
given  in  the  sacred  nomtive,  the  language  of  which 
rather  implies  that  it  was  not  his  regular  abode;  for  it 
saj-s  that  ho  had  come  that  day  into  the  city  to  attend 
a  sacrifice  or  a  feast  of  the  people  (1  Sam.  ix,  11, 12). 
The  city  was  most  probably  Bethlehem,  with  the  in- 
habitants of  which  Samuel  was  connected,  being  a  de- 
scendant of  Zuph,  an  Ephrathile,  and  was  likely  to  have 
been  invited  to  th«r  feast;  and  the  land  of  Zuph,  into 
which  Saul  had  come,  must  have  been  the  r^ion  of 
Bethlehem.  That  Samuel  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
Bethlehem  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  is  certain  from 
1  Sam.  xvi,  1-5  (comp.  xx,  29).  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  he  had  come  at  this  time  thither  from 
Ramah  of  Benjamin. 

On  the  whole,  Ramalhaim-zopbim  is  aaUkely  to  have 
been  the  Bmpn^  of  Benjamin  as  any  other. 

Ra'mathem  ('PauaSf/i  v,  r.  'PaSafitiv;  Jose- 
phus,'Popi3d  rAnt.xui,4,9J;  Vuig.  RamalAan),  oaK 
of  tha  three  "govwnmenta"  {vo/ioi  and  rwapv"*) 
which  were  added  to  Jndea  by  king  Demetrius  Nica- 
tor  out  of  the  countrj-  of  Samaria  (1  Mace,  xi,  84) ;  the 
others  were  Aphierema  and  Lydda.  It  no  doubt  de- 
rived its  name  from  a  town  of  the  name  of  Ramaihaim, 
probably  that  renowned  as  the  Inrthplace  of  Samuel  the 
prophe  t. — Sm  i  th. 

Ra'matbite  (Heb.  Ramalhi',  ^PB'J,  on  inhabitiinl 
of  Ramah;  Sept.  o  Pn/iaSaTof),  all  epithet  of  ilic 
Shimei  (q.  v.)  who  was  over  the  rineyanls  of  king  Da- 
vid (L  Chron.  xxvii,  27).  The  name  implies  that  he 
was  native  of  a  place  called  Ramah,  but  of  the  various 
Ramaha  mentioned  none  ia  said  to  have  been  remarka- 
ble for  vines;  nor  is  there  any  tradiiitm  or  other  clue 
by  which  the  particular  Ramah  to  which  this  worthy 
belonged  can  be  identified.   See  Rahah. 

Ra'math-le'lil  (Heb.  Rtmatk'  LrtAi',  ncn, 
craggjf  height  [see  below] ;  Sept.  'Avaiptatg  moydvoc ; 
"Vulg. Ramatblechi,gnod  intei-prtlatur  tlecaiio  maxilla). 
The  origin  of  this  name,  which  occurs  only  in  Judg. 
XV.  17,  forms  one  of  the  roost  romantic  episodes  in 
Scripture  history,  Samson,  having  been  bound  with 
two  new  cords,  was  given  up  to  the  Philistines  at  a 
place  called  I^hi,  a  name  which  signifies  "Jawbone." 
When  the  enemy  attacked  him,  he  burst  his  bonds, 
sei/.ed  the  jawbone  {Itht)  of  an  ass  that  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  with  this  otld  weapon  slew  a  thousand  of 
them.  Then  he  threw  away  the  jawbone,  and,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  event,  and  by  a  characteristic  play 
upon  the  old  name,  he  called  the  place  RomathrUhi — 
that  is,  the  lifting  (or  wielding  ?)  of  the  jawbone ;  end 
so  it  ia  interpreted  In  the  Vulgate  and  in  the  Sept, 
See  Samsok.  Bui  Gesenius  has  pointed  out  {Thtiatir. 
p.  7&2  o)  that  to  be  eonustent  with  tbu  the  vowil- 
pointa  should  be  altered,  and  the  words  become  rcn 
VT^ ;  and  that  as  they  at  present  stand  they  are  ex- 
actly parallel  to  Ramath-miipeh  nnd  Karoaih-negeb, 
and' mean  the  "height  of  Lechi."  ff  we  met  with  a 
similar  account  in  ordinary  history,  we  should  say  that 
ihe  name  had  already  been  Bamath-lehi,  and  that  the 
writer  of  the  narrative,  with  that  fondness  fur  paronw 
masia  which  diMtiiguishea  these  ancient  records^  had 
indulged  himself  in  connecting  the  name  with  a  posu- 
ble  exclamation  of  his  henx  But  l  he  fact  of  the  posi- 
tive statement  in  this  case  may  make  us  besiute  in 
coming  to  such  a  conclusion  in  less  authoritative  rec- 
ords.   For  the  topography  of  the  place,  see  Lkhi. 

Ra'maUt-inls'peh  (Heb.  AamafV  htm-MUt- 
peh',  nDSBn  n^n,  high-place  of  the  wattA-tower; 
SepL  'Apa^ti^  Mrd  r^v  tSaaatf^a,  v.  r.  'Pafiwd  Kard 
n)v  Maaipa;  Viilg.  ^aiwaiA  Matphe).  In  defining 
the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  Joshua  states  that 
Moms  gave  them  inheritance  .  .  .y^i from  Ueshbon 
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unto  Ramath-mizpeh,  ind  Bctonim"  (Josh,  xiii,  26). 
This  place  is  nowhere  «lsc  mentioned ;  end  it  appears 
to  have  roiuiitnted  one  ot  tlie  landmarks  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  tribe,  which  ran  from  tbe  banks  of  the 
Jabbok,  in  the  parallel  i>f  Jerub,  to  the  Bootbera  cpd  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  was  in  this  npon  Jacob  and 
Laban  bad  their  remarkable  interview  mA  entered  into 
the  covenanL  The  place  where  they  vowed  to  each 
other  was  marked  by  a  heap  of  stones,  and  called  both 
Galefd  and  Mizpah  (Gen.  xxxi,  48,  49).  This  wouhl 
seem  to  suggest  the  identity  of  the  Hizpali  of  Jacob 
anil  Ramatb-Hlzpeh.  Sec  GAn;  JitaAii-SAHAi>trTHA. 
There  was  a  Hizpeh  in  Gilead,on  the  north-east  border 
of  Gad,  and  dose  to  the  territory  of  the  Ammrmites. 
In  later  times  the  latter  became  the  great  gathering- 
place  of  Israel  east  of  the  Jordan.  See  Raxoth- 
oiLE.vi>.  It  apparently  was  the  same  as  Rsmath-miz- 
peh.  In  the  books  of  Maccabees  it  probably  appears 
in  the  garb  of  Matpha  (1  Mace.  \;  36),  but  no  informa- 
tion is  afliirded  us  in  either  OM  Test,  or  .i^Minypba 
as  to  its  poaition.  Tbe  Usts  of  places  in  the  districts 
north  of  es-Salt,  collected  by  Or.  Eti  Smith,  and  given 
by  Dr.  Kobinaon  {BibL  Rtt.  Isi  cd.  App.  to  vol.  iii),  con- 
tain several  names  which  may  retain  a  trace  of  Kamath, 

but  the  situation  of  these  places  is  nut  accurstely 
known. 

Ra'math-ne'geb,  or  Ramath  of  tub  Soi;th 
(Hob.  Ramath'  Ne'gtb,  35S  rp*l ;  Sept.  Ba/ii3  Kara 
\i^a,  V.  r.  'la^id  card  Xi/3a ;  Vulg.  Ramath  contra 
avilralem  jAagam),  a  place  apparently  on  the  extreme 
aoiithem  border  of  Simeon.  In  this  form  it  is  only 
mentioned  in  Jeah.  sis, 8;  and,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
the  conBtnietion,  there  being  no  copulative,  it  would 
seem  to  bo  only  another  name  for  BAAL-iTii-BEeR,  as 
suggested  by  Reland  (Patast.  p.  964),  and  interpreted  by 
Keil  (ad  loc);  yet  the  SepL  makes  the  places  distinct. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Negeb  is  manifestly  the  name  of  a 
district,  and  not  a  general  term,  signifying  "south." 
See  XifOBB.  Ramab  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Judah  (conip.  Josh.  xv.  21-32),  nor  in  that  of  Simeon 
in  1  Chron.  iv,  28-38 ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Euaebiua 
and  Jerome.  Van  de  Velde  (.VctioiV,  p.  Mi)  takes  it 
as  identical  with  Ramaih-lehi,  which  he  finds  at  Tell 
el-I«kiyeh :  hut  this  appears  to  be  so  far  south  as  to  be 
out  of  the  circle  of  Samson's  adventures,  and,  at  any 
rate,  must  wait  for  further  evidence. 

In  1  Sam.  XXX,  27,  South  Rauotii  (SM-niB^,  in 
the  plural :  Sept.  'Papd  vuroti,  v.  r.  'Pa;idd  vorov ; 
Vulg.  Ramoth  ad  mtridkm)  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  cities  to  wbicb  David  sent  portions  of  the  spoils 
oT  the  Amalekites.  Doabtlesa,  It  is  tbe  aame  place 
called  1^  Joshua  Ramath -iiegeb.  The  name  should 
be  written  Ranwth-negtb.  Tbe  sita  is  unknown,  and 
the  region  where  it  stood  i%  in  ■  great  measore,  nnex- 
{dored. 

RamayAna  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  great 
epic  poems  of  anpient  India  (for  the  other,  see  I^Iaha- 
tntAuATA).  Its  subject-matter  is  the  history  of  RAma, 
one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu  (q.  v.,  and  see  Kama), 
and  its  reputed  author  is  Valmlki,  who  is  said  to  hare 
taught  his  poem  to  the  two  sons  of  RAma,  the  hero  of 
the  history;  anri,  according  to  this  legend,  would  have 
been  a  eontemponry  of  Rama  himself.  But  though 
this  latter  account  is  open  to  much  iloubt,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  Valmtki— unlike  \\kBA  (q.  v.),  the  supposetl 
compiler  of  the  Mahabh&rata — was  a  real  personage ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  Bamayann  was  the  work  of  one 
single  poet— not  like  the  Unhiibhdrata,  the  creation  uf 
various  epochs  and  different  minds.  As  a  poetical  com- 
pesition,  the  Ramajfdna  is  therefore  far  superior  to  the 
MahabhArata ;  and  it  may  be  called  the  best  great 
poem  of  ancient  India,  fairly  claiming  a  rank  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  world  equal  to  that  of  the  epic  poetry*  of 
Homer.   Whereu  the  character  of  the  Mahabk&rata 


is  cycioptedical,  Its  main  subject-matter  OTergrows  bj 
episodes  of  the  most  divenified  nature,  its  dictioe  iti- 
fering  in  merit,  both  from  a  poetical  and  grsimstk^ 
pmot  of  view,  according  to  the  ago  that  wcrtud  at  '*> 
cotn|detion — the  Raumyamt  has  but  ooe  object  ia  vitv, 
the  history  of  RAma.  It*  episodes  are  rare,  and  re- 
stricted to  tbe  eariy  portion  of  the  work,  and  its  poeti- 
cal diction  betrays  throughout  the  same  finirii  snd  tbt 
same  poetical  genius.  Nor  can  there  be  any  mtnaik 
doubt  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  both  poems,  proriM 
that  we  look  upon  tbe  UaluOltirata  in  tbe  fcna  is 
which  it  is  preserved  as  a  whole.  Whether  we 
as  a  test  the  aspect  of  the  religloiu  life,  or  tbe  pe- 
graphical  and  other  knowledge  dis[dayed  in  tbe  •«( 
and  the  other  work,  the  Ramay&ta  appears  as  tbe  <iAB 
of  tbe  two.  Since  it  is  the  chief  source  whence  tor  i>- 
formation  of  the  Rama  incarnation  of  Vishnu  is  doind. 
its  contents  may  be  gathered  from  that  porttoo  of  tk 
article  VisitMU  which  reUtes  to  RamadkaaJn.  TV 
Rimajf6na  contains  (professedly)  tM,0OO  epic  vtfBti,cr 
»lokai,  in  seven  books,  or  hmioM,  called  tbe  BUa-Afti- 
dhya-,  Aranya-,  KitUcindha;  Sumdara-,  FadUfte-  (a 
l^nka-),  and  Vttara-hmda,  The  text  which  has  rant 
down  to  us  exhibits,  in  different  seta  of  maauKtrpti 
such  considerable  discrepancies  that  it  becomes 
Rar>-  to  speak  of  two  recensions  in  which  it  tMnreun. 
This  remarkable  fact  was  first  natle  known  by  A.V. 
Tun  Schlegel,  who,  in  Europe,  was  the  first  to  att»^ 
a  critical  edition  of  this  poem ;  it  is  now  fully  oanb- 
orated  by  a  comparison  that  may  be  made  betwett 
the  printed  editions  of  both  texi&  Tbe  ooe  is  m» 
concise  in  its  diction,  and  has  less  tendency  tbos  tk 
other  to  that  kiiul  of  descriptive  enlargement  of  (sen 
and  sentiments  which  characterizes  the  later  paeUy  U 
India ;  it  often  also  exhibita  grammatical  liMais  oad  pe- 
culiarities of  an  archaic  stamp,  where  the  other  it^ 
ously  avoids  that  which  must  hai'c  appeared  to  iu  tu- 
tors in  the  light  of  a  grammatical  difficulty.  In  ibf^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  former  it  tbe  cUn 
and  more  genuine,  and  the  latter  the  moce  r«mt,  hm! 
in  some  respects  more  spurious,  text.  A  complMe  e^ 
tion  of  the  older  text,  with  two  commentaries,  was  yA- 
lished  at  Madras  In  1866  (in  the  Telugn  diniactee^ni 
i-iii);  another  edition  of  tbe  aame  test,  with  a  Am 
commenUn-,  appeared  at  CalcutU  in  two  volian 
(1800),  and  a  more  careful  and  elegaat  ooe  at  BoaAn 
(I8C1).  Of  the  later  edition,  Ga^tare  Gorrw  bw 
edited  the  first  six  books  (vol.  i-v,  Paris,  lM3-j0 
without  a  oommentar;-,  but  with  an  Italian,  aoowafaa 
free,  translation  in  poetical  prose  (vd.  i-x,  raris.  IMT- 
58).  Former  attempts  at  an  editioo  and  tmnlaikc 
of  the  Ramayatm  remained  unfortunately  ineani<)m 
The  earliest  was  that  mode  by  William  Carey  mi 
Joshua  Harshman,  who  edited  the  first  two  baalLS.iai 
added  to  the  text  a  prose  translation  in  English  asdn- 
planatory  note*  (voL  i-iii,  Srrampore,  1806-10;  sni 
ToL  i,  containing  the  fint  iMtok,  Dunstable,  I8ll8>  /» 
other  edition,  of  an  cdectic  nalore.  U  that  by 
von  Schlegel;  it  contwns  the  flnt  two  books  rfik 
text,  and  an  excellent  Latin  translation  of  the  M 
book  and  twenty  chapters  of  the  second  ( v.il  i.  pa 
i  and  ii,  and  vol.  ii,  pt.  i,  Bonn,  1846).  Vari.Hi*  tf*- 
nodes  from  the  Riiatoydna,  it  may  alsn  Im>  mUti. 
have  at  various  times  ocenpicd  suudr}-  <ilitm  mt 
translators. 

Bambaoli.  Ansiut  Jakob,  wu  oom  Hay  Si 

1777,  at  Qoedlinburg.  Having  cumpleteil  his  m^t* 
at  Halle,  he  was  appointed  on  May  %  draow  ' 
St.  Peter's  at  Hamburg.  On  Dec.  :W,  1818.  he 
ceedeil  his  father  as  pastor  of  .St.  Michael's.  Id  'bt 
year  1827  tbe  Marburg  L'niversity  hnm^wi  hin  »*1 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  lt04  be  n 
mode  scnmr  of  the  minis|iy  at  Hambunc.  in 
bodily  infirmitiea  obliged  him  to  resign  the  pastorale, 
and  he  retired  to  his  conntry-seat  in  OtteBscn,  vbm 
he  died  Sept.  7,  1851.  His  main  atndy  wan  that  d 
hymwdogy,  and  bis  libnir  nnta^)><l  volawa  ct 
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that  subjecL  He  wrote,  SuppUmtHle  mh  lUAtet**  hiogr. 
LexKxm  yittL  LiedentickUr  (Hunburg,  1M4)  i—Lutktr's 
Verdieaut  urn  da  Ktrdta^taiig  (ibid.  1818).  But  his 
greatest  work  u  Anliotogie  chrittiicker  GaSnge  out  der 
allot  wtd_  ttaUUm  ZtU  (AUont,  1S16-83,  6  vol&);  a 
very  valuable  collectioa  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  German 
hynin&  Comp.  Koch,  GadtiAU  dv  KirdunUtdei,  vii, 
S6,70;  Zuchoid,£tUjoa«ca  rAeo&i9K»,ii,1026;  Peter- 
•en,  In  Sfemoriam  A.  J.  Amiadtn,  etc.  (Hambal^ 
1856).    (a  P.) 

Rambacb.  Jobann  Jakob,  was  bom  at  Halle 
Feb.  24, 1C93,  and  died  April  19, 173S,  at  Giessen,  where 
be  was  prafemor  of  theology  and  first  superintendenL 
During  his  comparatively  ihort  life  he  devotetl  himseir 
to  cacred  studies,  and  produced  some  valuable  works. 
Besides  assisting  Michaelia  in  the  preparatioa  of  bts 
Hebvew  Kbia,  and  of  hb  AdMtatiimet  Uterioru  m  i/o- 
f/ioffrajAa,  he  was  the  author  of  Itutitutioiiet  Berme- 
matticim  Saera,  of  which  the  eighth  edition  appeared  in 
1764 : — Extreitatioitei  Hermen^  tice  p.  it  ftutUut.  llerm. 
(Jena,  1728;  2d  ed.  1741):— Cominnrf.  lltrm.  de  Snau 
J/ffttid  CrileriU  (ibid.  1728,  1731).  Hia  other  works 
are  dogmatical  and  polemical. 

Rambam.   See  Maiuo^ides. 

Ramban.   See  NAtaDuiiiDEs. 

Rambonr,  AnrtAiiAM,  a  French  Protestant  theolo- 
ftian,  was  bom  at  Seilan,  the  seat  of  French  erangelical 
Christianity,  about  1590,  studied  at  Iho  academy  in 
that  place,  and  closet)  bis  career  there  by  his  thesis  De 
PoinUMte  RieUda  {Wj^t^vtl).  After  oidinatlon,  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  parish  of  FranehevaL  In  1616  he 
was  called  to  Sedan,  and  preachetl  there  until  1G'20, 
when  he  was  ma<le  a  professor  in  his  alma  mater.  He 
beld  the  chair  of  theulocy  and  Hebrew,  and  bo  greatly 
distinguished  Iiimself  that  he  was  four  times  honored 
with  the  rectorale  oftbat  excellent  Protestant  seminar>* 
of  tUvinity.  lie  died  in  16&),  and  left  hia  colleagues  to 
mnam  the  km  of  a  great  and  good  man.  All  his  writ- 
ings girc  proof  of  profound  scholarship,  and  a  more 
than  usual  mastery  of  aucknt  Bible  lore.  He  was  an 
excellent  polemic,  and  what  he  wrote  as  snch  the  Ro- 
manists always  found  nnanswcrable.  We  note  here,  of 
his  writings  of  this  character,  De  Chri*to  Itedfmptort 
(S«dan,  1630, 4to),  and  TraUi  de  FAdoratiim  dn  ImigfS 
(ilnd.  1635,  8vo}.  His  sixty-one  theses  on  different 
BiUieal  aubjeels  hare  been  ipsnted  in  the  TktHmrut 
Tktologia  Stdanmnt,  vol.  ii.  See  Haag,  La  Fnmet 
PraUitaiite,  s.  r, — Uoelier,  Mmr.  Binff.  Ginirate,  a,  v. 

Ramean,  JKAS-PiaurpK,  a  very  celebrated  French 
mustciao  who  cultivated  sacred  music  and  was  a  noted 
onanist,  was  a  native  of  Dijon.  He  was  bom  in  1688. 
His  father  was  also  a  musician,  and  was,  at  the  time  uf 
Jean-Pbilippe's  birth,  organist  in  the  Sainte-Chapelle 
of  DijoD.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  love  for  music, 
siMi  uught  his  chiklren  the  clasdeal  works  long  before 
they  knew  tbeir  letters  After  travelling  for  some  lime, 
creating  everywhere  great  sensation  by  his  wonderful 
nusical  genius,  Jean-Philippe  settled  as  o^^anist  of  the 
cathedral  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne.  In  middle  life  he 
reioored  to  Paris,  and  became  organist  of  Sainte-Croix 
<^  la  Brctonnerie.  In  1722  he  published  his  Traile  de 
rifarmoHie,  which  laid  the  basis  of  his  future  renown. 
He  died  in  1764.  His  compositions  were  mostly  of  a 
secular  character.  One  of  his  operas,  Samtm^  was 
never  permitted  to  be  put  on  the  stage,  because,  as  it 
was  aigoed,  it  prostituted  sacred  music.  Voltaire  and 
D'Alembert  were  personal  friends  and  warm  admirers 
of  Ramean.    Sec  Hoefer,  iVour.  Biog.  GeiuraU,  s.  v. 

Runenghl.  Dartolouro,  an  lulian  artist  of  note, 
OMMlly  called  Jt  BagnacavaUo.  from  the  place  of  his 
birth  (Bagnacavallo,  on  the  road  from  Ravenna  to  Lugo), 
which  took  place  in  1484,  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and 
one  of  bis  prindpal  assistants  in  the  Vatican,  and,  after 
the  death  of  his  great  master,  carried  the  principles  of 
Id*  style  to  Biitflgna,  and  aMStad  to  enlaiga  the  chaiw 
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acter  of  that  school  Raphael  was  his  model  and  test 
of  excellence,  and  be  did  not  attempt  to  look  beyond 
him.  Though  possessiiig  lees  vigor  than  Giuliu  Ro- 
mano or  Perino  del  Vaga,  Bagnacavallo  acquired  more 
of  the  peculiar  grace  of  Kaphael's  style,  especially  in  bis 
infanti^  and  hia  works  were  much  studied  by  the  great 
scholars  of  the  Caraeci.  There  are,  or  rather  were,  worits 
by  Bsgnacavallo  in  the  churches  ofSan  Hichele  in  Bos- 
co,  San  Martiiio,  Santa  Haria  Maggiore,  and  Saiit'  Agob- 
tino  agli  Scopettini  in  Bultq^a.  I|e  died  at  Uologna  la 
1542.  See  l^nzi,  lActi  nf  Paviltrt;  Kwjluh  CgHop, 
s.  V. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Did.  of  the  Fine  A  rti,  s,  r. 

Ram'eaea  (lieb.  Raotfte*',  DDtirn ;  SepL  'Pa- 
/Uffirq  V.  r.  'Pafitocrqr),  or  Raatn'aea  (Ueb.  Roam- 
tee',  OOp?*^,  only  in  Exod.  i,  11 ;  Sept.  'Pa/uaaii),  the 
name  of  a  city  (Exod.  i,  1 1 ;  xii,  87 ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  8, 
6)  and  district  (Gen.  xlvii,  11)  in  Lower  Egypt,  'lliera 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  same  city  is  desig- 
nated by  the  Rameses  and  Raamses  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  that  this  was  the  chief  place  of  the  land  of  Rameses, 
all  the  passages  referring  to  the  same  region.  The 
name  is  Egyptian,  the  same  as  that  of  sevenl  kings  of 
the  empire,  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth 
dynasties.  In  Egyptian  it  is  written  Ra-metet,  or  Rq~ 
flue*,  it  being  doubtful  whether  the  short  vowel  under- 
stood occurs  twice  or  once :  the  first  vowel  is  represented 
by  a  sign  which  usually  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  9 
in  Egyptian  transcriptions  of  Hebrew  names,  and  He. 
brew  of  Egvplian.  The  name  means  Son  of  the  Sun^ 
such  titles  being  common  with  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  oite  of  whom  was  probably  the  founder  of  the 
city.    See  Eoyft. 

The  first  mention  of  Rameses  is  in  the  namtive  of 
the  settling  by  Joseph  of  his  father  and  brethren  tni 
Egypt,  where  it  is  related  that  a  possession  was  given 
them  "in  the  land  of  Rameses"  (Gen.  xlvii,  11).  This 
land  of  Rameses  (DDiaV'^  f?^)  either  corresponds  to 
the  land  of  Goshen,  or  was  a  district  of  it,  more  proba' 
bly  the  former,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  a  par^- 
allel  passage  (ver.  6).  The  name  next  occurs  as  thaP 
of  one  of  the  two  cities  built  fur  the  Pharaoh  who  first 
oppressed  the  children  of  Israel*  "And  they  built  tat 
Pharaoh  treasure  cities  (nisJOifl  '^'^3),  Hthom  and 
Raamses"  (Exod.  i,  11).  So  i'n'the  A.'v.  The  Septl, 
however,  resds  wnXcic  ^x^P^f  >  sud  the  Vulg.  ttriet  ta- 
beruaculorum,  as  if  the  root  had  been  ^31^.  The  sig- 
nification of  the  word  n'lSSOia  is  decldetl  by  its  use  far 
storehouses  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  which  Hezekiah  had 
(2  Chron.  xxxii,  28).  We  should  therefore  here  reatt 
store-cities,  which  may  have  been  the  meaning  of  our 
translators.  The  name  of  Pithom  indicates  llw  region 
near  llcliopolis,  and  therefore  the  neighborhood  of  Gt^• 
shen,ortfaat  tract  itsrif;  and  there  can  therefore  be  tio 
doubt  that  Raamses  ts  "Rameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen.-" 
In  the  narrative  of  the  Exnde  we  read  of  Rameses  m 
the  starting-point  nf  the  Jnumey  (Exod.  xii,  87;  see 
also  NumK  xxxiii,  8,  &).   See  Goshen. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  Barneses  or  Itaamaea  to  have 
been  the  chief  town  ot  the  land  of  Ramese^  either  G» 
^hen  itself  or  a  district  of  it,  we  bare  to  endeavor  to- 
determine  its  situation.  Lepsius  supposes  that  AbS- 
Ketheid  is  on  the  site  of  Ramese*.  His  reasons  are  that 
in  the  Sept.  Herottpolis  is  placed  in  the  land  of  Rameses 
(eod'  'Hpwwi'  ToXif,  Iv  yy  "Po/Hffffy,  or  ti\  yq¥  "Pa- 
fttaoii),  in  a  passage  where  the  Hebrew  only  mentions 
"  the  Und  of  Goshen"  (Gen.  xlvi,  28),  and  that  there  ia 
a  monolithic  grmip  at  Abil-Kesheid  representing  Tfln 
and  Ra,  and  between  them  Rameses  II,  who  was  proba- 
bly there  worshipped.  There  wouUI  seem,  therefore,  to 
be  an  indication  of  the  situation  of  the  district  and  city 
from  this  mention  of  Herottpolis,  anil  the  statue  nf  Ram- 
eses might  mark  a  place  named  after  that  king.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  (a)  tha(  the  situation 
«r  Herottpolia  u  a  matter  ofd^!}<;^iy^l>9gTCr- 
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fore  we  can  scarcely  uke  any  propoMd  situation  aa  an 
indication  of  thatofRameaes;  (6)  that  the  land  ofKam- 
eses  may  be  that  of  Gushen,  as  alrea<ly  rcinaTked,  in 
which  case  the  passage  woiilil  not  aOurd  any  more  pre- 
cise indication  or  the  poaitioo  of  the  city  Kameses  than 
tbat  it  was  in  Gnhen,  as  is  evident  from  the  aocutiiit 
of  (be  Exodiia;  and  (c)  that  the  mention  of  Ileroopolis 
in  the  Sept.  would  seem  to  Iw  a  gloss.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  evidence  in  the  Uiblical  narrative 
uf  the  position  of  Rameses,  which  seems  to  point  to 
the  west«m  pan  of  the  land  of  (losheii,  since  two  full 
tn arches,  and  part  at  least  of  a  third,  brought  the  Isra- 
elitea  from  this  town  to  the  Ked  Sn;  ukI  the  narra- 
tive appears  to  indicate  a  mute  for  the  chief  part  di- 
rectly towards  the  sea.  After  the  second  day's  journey 
they  "encamped  in  Kiham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness" (Exod.  xtit,  20),  and  on  the  third  day  they  appear 
to  have  turned.  If,  however,  Kamesea  was  where  Lep- 
Nua  places  it,  the  route  would  bare  been  almost  wholly 
through  the  wiMemess,  and  munly  along  the  tract  bor- 
dering the  Red  Sea  in  a  southerly  direction,  so  that 
they  would  have  turned  almoat  at  once.  Even  could 
it  be  proved  that  it  was  aiKiently  called  Kamesea,  the 
case  would  not  be  made  out,  fur  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  many  cities  in  £^-pt  burc  this  name. 
Apart  from  the  ancient  evidence,  we  mny  mention  that 
there  is  now  a  place  called  "  Kcmsecs"  or  "  Ramaees"  in 
the  Boheireb  (the  great  province  on  the  west  of  the 
Boaetta  branch  of  Uio  Nile),  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
towns  and  villagea  of  Egypt  in  De  Sacy's  Abd-alltii\f, 
p.  664.  It  gave  to  its  district  the  name  of  "  Huf-Rem- 
tees"  or  "  Ramsecs.*'  This  "  llof"  musst  not  be  con> 
fouuded  with  the  "  IIoP  commonly  known,  which  was 
in  the  district  of  llelbeis.— Smith.  Of  the  old  transla- 
tors, only  Soadias  and  Pseudo-Jonathan  point  out  a 
place  for  Rameses;  the  rest  all  preserve  the  name  from 
the  Hebrew  (comp,  Arab,  of  Erpen,  On  Erod.  i,  11). 
Saadias  gives  lleliopolis;  Jonathan,  Pelutium.  The 
btter  is  certainly  wrong;  the  former  is  supported  by 
Jablonski  (Opiuc.  ii,  186),  on  the  gmtniil  of  n  Coptic 
etymologi-.  But  Heliopolis,  which  Tischcndorf  also 
{Rfit,  i,  176,  and  Distort,  df  hr,  per  ^fart  Rnb,  Tram, 
p.  15  sq.)  makes  to  be  Raamses,  is  elsewhere  always 
called  Un  (q.  v.),  and  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
Kamesea  by  the  Sept.  (Exod.i,  II;  here  the  Cod.  Medi- 
cdan.  reads  indeed  H  koI  'Qv,  but  this  amounts  to  nothing 
against  the  Hebrew  text).  Others  (as  Ilengstenberg, 
JUoiet,  p.  48  sq. ;  Ewald,  Itr,  Gttch.  ii,  62  sq. ;  Forbiger, 
Handt),  ii,  784)  understand  llero6poU»  (comp.  Sept.  at 
Gen.  xlvi,  28;  where,  however,  the  region  of  Raamses 
is  spoken  of,  as  abwve^  and  it  is  only  asserted  that  Ile- 
nOpolia  lay  in  this  district).  To  ibe  same  purpose  is 
the  view  of  ClericuB,  Lakemacher  ((Hurrv.  PhiloL  vi, 
321  sq.),  and  Mltiler  {Satvr.  Ohtrv.  PhiloL  p.  189)  that 
Rameses  is  Ararit  (Gr.  Avapt^,' Aliapt^),  in  the  .Saitic 
(or,  according  to  Bernard's  plausible  emendation,  the 
Sethrolic)  district  (Ptolemy,  iv,  b,  53),  a  place  fonitied 
by  Salatis,  the  king  of  the  liyksoa  (Josephus,  Apioa,  i, 
14,  26:  comp.  Michaelis,  Shj^.  p.  23C1).  For  Araris 
(according  to  Hanetho,  in  Josephus,  Apim,  i,  26)  is  the 
city  of  Typhoo,  and  this  ia  probaUy  Jleroiiptdis  itself 
(comp.  RosenmUUer,  AUrrtk.  iit,  361;  Ewald.  ii,  63)  — 
.  Winer.  The  location  of  Rameses  is  doubtless  indicatal 
by  the  present  TeU  Ramah,  a  quadrangular  momid  near 
Belbeis.    See  Red  Sea,  Paksage  op. 

An  ailment  for  determining  under  what  dynasty 
the  Exoile  happened  has  been  foundol  on  the  name 
Rameses,  which  has  been  •appoaed  to  indicate  a  royal 
builder.  See  Piiaiuoh.  We  need  only  say  that  the 
highest  date  to  whic'n  liameses  I  can  be  reasonably  as- 
signed (B.C.  130-2)  is  inconsistent  with  the  tnte  dale  of 
the  Exode  (11.0. 1658),  although  we  find  a  prince  of 
the  same  name  two  centuries  earlier,  so  that  the  place 
might  hare  uken  its  name  either  from  this  prince, 
or  ■  yet  earlier  king  or  prince  Rameses.  That  the 
Ja)t  Bupposition  is  the  true  one  seems  to  be  established 
by  tl^e  recurrence  of  the  tume  in  Geo.  xlvii,  11,  as 


cariy  as  the  time  of  Joseph  (B.C.  1874).   See  Ckio. 

KOLOGV. 

Ramea'ad  (Pafitmnfi,  the  Greek  form  (Jodiik  i, 
d)  of  the  name  of  the  land  of  Ruiieses  (q.  v.). 

Ramrah  (Heb.  Ramgak',  rr'O^.jCrerf  o/JAmii 
Sept.  'Pafiia),  an  Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Pan»b,  whti 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  under  the  influence  of  £in 
(Ezra  X,  25).    B.C  458. 

Ramlies,  Francisco,  a  Roman  Catholic  pRlate  <ir 
Itloxico,  was  boni  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1833.  Be 
csriy  decided  upon  the  priesthood,  and  was  educated  at 
home  and  in  Europe,  where  be  became  a  great  (awht 
with  many  distinguished  eocMaatics,  and  iherd<4e«B- 
jiiyed  rapid  promotion  in  office.  After  boldingririw 
pusilions  of  responsibility,  he  became  ideQti6ed  with  the 
opposition  against  Juarez  in  politics,  and  [Kepattd  Ibe 
way  for  the  imperial  rule  under  Blaximilian.  He  vti 
then  bishop  of  Caradro.  When  the  empire  bad  btoi 
establi^ed,  Ramirex  became  the  emperor's  alm«Mf,aBd 
•ubaequently  cabinet  omnctllor.  He  was  also  made  vie- 
ar  apoUolic  ofTamautipas,  Uexico.  With  ibe  downfall 
of  Maximilian,  Ramirez's  stay  in  Klexira  became  an  ifs- 
poAubiltty.  He  escaped  to  Texas,  and  lived  in  obacontj 
and  want  at  Brazos  Santiago  nntil  July  18. 1869. 

Runistn,  the  foUowers  of  Peter  Ramus,  a  Frotch 
logician  in  the  16th  century,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  his  opposition  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Fim 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  Siagyrite  was  at  thai 
time  held,  it  was  accounted  a  heinous  ciime  to  contrs- 
rert  his  opinions;  and  Ramus^  accordingly,  was  tried  aaJ 
condemned  aa  being  guilty  4^  subverting  sound  mos^ 
ty  and  religion.  The  sole  ground  of  his  ofFcnc*  vsi 
that  he  had  framed  a  system  <if  If^ic  at  variance 
that  of  Aristotle.  "The  attack  which  Ramii»  made.' 
says  the  elder  M'Crie,  in  his  I.ije  o/ JI/tfr*lb-,''oD  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  was  direct,  avowed,  powetfid, 
persevering,  and  irresistible.  He  puseessctl  an  acate 
mind,  acquaintance  with  ancient  learning,  an  ardait km 
of  truth,  and  invindble  courage  in  maintaining  it.  IIv 
had  applied  himself  with  avidity  to  the  ttudy  of  Ibe 
logic  of  Aristotle;  and  the  result  was  a  convictica  ibst 
it  was  an  instrument  utterly  unfit  for  discovering  ind 
in  any  of  the  wiences,  and  answering  no  other  purpw 
than  that  of  scholaatic  wrangtiiig  and  digladiation.  Bii 
conviction  he  eommunieateil  to  the  public;  audrin  «fMt 
of  all  the  resistance  made  by  ignorance  and  prejudiee. 
he  succeeileil  in  bringing  over  a  great  part  of  the  leaiD- 
e<l  world  to  bisi  views.  What  Luther  was  in  ik 
Chnrch,  Ramus  was  in  the  schools.  He  overthrew  (W 
infallibility  of  the  SlagiTite,  and  proclaimed  tbe  tifilit 
of  mankind  to  think  tw  tbemsdvc*  in  matters  of  ftit- 
losophy— a  right  which  he  maintained  with  the  rkk 
undaunted  fortitude,  and  which  he  sealed  with  hb 
blood.  If  Ramiu  had  not  shaken  the  authority  uf 
long-venerated  Otyamm  of  Aristotle,  the  world  mijU 
not  have  seen  the  Xonm  Ory/tnmm  of  Bacon.  TV 
faullaof  the  Ramean  B>'stem  of  dialectics  have  bmglca 
acknowledged.  It  proceede>l  upon  the  radical  princi- 
ples of  the  logic  of  Arirtotle;  ita distinctions  often  lin- 
ed more  upon  words  than  thing*;  and  tbe  anifteiil 
method  and  uniform  partitkNia  which  it  prescribed  is 
treating  everj-  subject  were  nnnatural,  and  calcnlaled  i<> 
fetter,  instead  of  forwarding,  the  mind  in  tbe  diseorm 
of  truth.  But  it  discarded  many  of  tbe  useless  sprails- 
tions  and  much  of  the  unmeaning  jatgwi  le^wctiB; 
predicables,  predicaments,  and  tofucs  which  made  iv 
great  a  figure  in  tbe  ancient  logic.  It  incukawl  vpm 
its  disciples  the  necessity  of  accuracy  and  order  ni  ar 
ranging  their  own  ideas  and  in  analyzing  those  of  othcn 
And  aa  it  advanced  no  claim  to  infallibility,  mbmilinl 
all  ita  rulee  In  the  test  of  practical  usefuli-iesi,  and  mi 
the  only  legitimate  end  of  the  whole  togical  apparaca 
constantly  before  the  eye  of  tbe  student,  its  Adu  wen 
aoon  discovered,  and  yidded  mdily  to  a  mm  iupnvri 
method  of  reasoning  and  inTCstigatiofk" 
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muire  fiivor  and  acceptance  bi  Tariooa  coontries  of  En- 
ropc  He  defined  logic  to  be  "  an  bene  diBserendi,"  and 
like  Cicero  coiiMdered  rhetoric  an  eseential  branch  of  it. 
It  was  introduced  by  Helaocthon  into  Cennany ;  it  had 
supporters  also  in  Italy;  and  even  in  France  itself,  where 
the  logic  of  the  Sta^rrite  was  held  in  Tcnenumn,  the 
Bamean  system  waa  la^dy  fiivored.  Andrew  Helville 
taught  the  doctrines  of  Kamos  at  Glasgow,  and  bia  work 
on  Ii^c  passed  through  various  editions  in  England  be- 
fore 1600.  The  NOTne  system  was  also  known  at  this  time 
in  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  The  most  note- 
worthy Ramists  were,  among  others,  Andomar  Talaus 
(Talon)  and  his  two  disciples,  Thomarfus  Frigius,of  FrU 
boarg,  and  Franciscus  Fabricius;  Fr.  Bencbus,  Wilh.  Ad, 
Scriboniiu,  and  Gaspu  PfafTrad.  There  waa  also  a  class 
of  eclectics  who  tried  to  unite  the  method  of  Ramus  witb 
theAristotelianlogicofMelsncthun.  Among tbese.mnet 
noteworthy  is  Rudolph  Goclenitis,  who  waa  of  service  to 
psychology,  and  whose  pupil,  Otto  Casaman,  prosecut- 
ed his  researches  into  psychological  snthropolagy.  To 
these  may  be  added  the 'poet  John  Milton.  See  Wad- 
dington,  Ramu*  (I^tfis,  1856, 8n>),  where  «  catakgne  of 
Ramlat  woi^s  is  givm ;  Desmase,  Aamti«  (18fl4) ;  and . 
Cantor,  in  Gelzer's  Pi-oUsl.  MonatMStter,  Ang. «,  1887. 

Rammohnn  Roy,  a  celebrated  Hindfl  convert  to 
Western  civilization  and  a  liberal  Christianity,  is  noted 
especially  as  the  founder  of  a  theiatic  school  of  thought 
among  the  Hindfls,  and  in  s  certain  sense  may  be  pro- 
nnnneed  the  foremnner  of  Sen.  Raromohun  Roy  was 
bom  About  1774  at  Bordnan,  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
of  Brahminic  parentage  of  high  caste.  Reared  like  oth- 
er yoQtlu  of  India,  he  enjoyed  his  elemenUry  training 
at  home,  and  was  then  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Shastras,  and,  both 
at  Fatna  and  afterwards  at  Benares,  acquired  great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  sacred  writings  of  Hindliism.  His  famil- 
iarly with  the  Arabic,  Fenian,  and  Sanscrit  languages 
led  him  to  an  examination  of  the  reli^ous  doctrines  of 
the  Tsrioiu  sects  of  India,  and  SitaUy  to  those  of  the 
WesL  He  had  evinced  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind  while 
yet  a  youth ;  and,  once  led  away  into  these  inquiries,  he 
was  soon  forceil  to  abandon  the  ground  of  his  ancestry. 
But  instead  of  accepting  the  inspired  religion  of  the 
Christians,  he  sought  the  engrafting  of  its  ethics  uptm 
the  tAd  faith  of  India,  and  the  reatcintioa  of  Hind&ism 
in  its  ancient  purity,  as  the  Hrst  step  to  this  accom- 
pltshmenL  His  parents  unyieldingly  opposed  his  pur- 
poee.  His  father  sent  him  away  and  disinherited  him. 
His  mother  conceded  the  superslittous  basis  of  her 
faith,  but  pleaded  for  its  observance  on  the  ground  of 
duty  towards  ber  people  and  race.  "You  are  right," 
she  said  to  him,  when  she  was  about  to  set  out  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Juggernaut ;  "  bat  I  am  a  woman,  and 
cannot  give  up  obsen'ances  which  are  a  comfort  to 
me."  A  wanderer  from  home,  he  spent  two  or  three 
yean  in  Thibet,  where  he  excited  general  anger  by  de- 
nying  that  the  Lama  (q.  v.)  waa  the  creator  and  pre- 
ser\-er  of  the  world.  He  was  finally  recalled  by  his 
father  and  restored  to  paternal  favor.  But  in  a  short 
time,  as  he  telb  us  himself, "  my  continued  controver- 
Hta  witb  the  Brahmins  on  the  subjeet  of  th^  t<lolBtry 
and  supeniition,  and  my  interference  witb  their  custom 
uf  burning  widows,  and  other  pemidous  practices,  re- 
rived  and  increased  their  animo^iy  against  me;  and, 
through  their  influence  with  my  family,  my  father  was 
again  obliged  to  withdraw  his  countenance  openly, 
thoiqtfa  his  limited  pecuniary  support  was  still  contin- 
ued lo  me."  Hia  father  died  in  1803,  and  he  then  pub- 
lished various  books  and  pamphlets  against  the  erroraof 
the  Brahmins,  in  the  native  and  foreign  languages.  He 
says:  "  The  ground  which  I  took  in  all  my  controveniea 
was,  not  that  of  opposition  to  Brahminism,  but  to  a  per- 
veraion  of  it :  and  I  endeavored  to  show  that  the  idola- 
try of  the  Brahmins  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
tbrir  ancestors  and  to  the  princlplea  of  the  ancient 
books  and  authorities  which  they  proCsssed  to  revere 
and  ebty."  In  onler  to  deprive  him  of  eaite,  the  Brah- 


mins commenced  a  suit  against  hiro,  which,  after  many 
years  of  litigation,  was  decided  in  his  favor.  Of  the 
body  of  Hindd  theology  comprised  in  the  Vedas  there 
is  an  ancient  extract  called  the  V'edant,  or  the  lieao- 
lution  uf  all  the  Veds,  written  in  Sanscrit,  Rammo- 
hon  Roy  translated  it  into  Bengalee  and  Hindosunee, 
and  afterwards  published  an  abridgment  of  it  for  gratu- 
itous circulation;  of  this  abridgment  he  published  an 
English  translation  in  1816.  He  afterwards  published 
some  of  the  principal  chapten  of  the  Vedas  in  Benga- 
lee and  English.  He  was  at  different  times  the  pro- 
prietor or  publisher  of  newspapen  in  the  native  lan- 
guages, in  which  fae  expressed  bis  opinion  freely  against 
abuses,  political  aa  well  as  religioua,  espei^y  the 
burning  of  widows.  He  was  also,  in  conjunction  witli 
other  Ufoeral  Hindfls,  proprietor  of  the  Brngat  tier- 
aid,  an  English  newspaper.  His  intimate  asaociaUon 
with  the  English,  and  the  constant  interchange  with 
European  thought  and  familiarity  with  the  West  gen- 
erally, led  him  at  last  to  abandon  the  old  ground  en- 
tirely, and  he  brought  before  his  countrymen  the  ex- 
oellence  of  the  moral  theories  of  Christianity  in  1830  in 
a  work  which  he  entitled  TTie  Precrpts  of  Jesa*,  tkt 
Guide  to  Peace  and  tJappineu.  It  was  written  in  Eng- 
lish, Sanscrit,  and  Bengalee,  and  consists,  besides  se- 
lections from  the  New  Test.,  of  such  commentaries  aa  a 
Hindfl  aposute  who  abandoned  heathenism  for  bald 
theism  would  be  likely  to  produce.  The  divinity  of 
Christ  is  ignored,  the  miracles  are  rejected,  and  many 
other  portions  of  the  Gospel  held  to  be  fundamental  in 
orthodox  Christianity;  and  the  simple  morality  of  Jesus 
is  held  up  as  "a  guide  to  happiness  and  peac&"  The 
position  taken  in  this  work  not  only  encountered  the 
opposition  of  his  abandoned  friends ;  bis  new  associates 
also  felt  grieved  and  disappointed,  and,  in  the  first  hour 
of  disappointment,  sever^y  rebuked  bis  false  theology. 
He  was  replied  to,  and  a  contioveny  opened  on  the 
great  question  of  the  Trinity,  Hit  Appeal^  published 
not  under  his  own  Dame,  but  as  coming  from  a  friend 
of  truth,"  and,  later,  his  treatise  on  tbe  unity  of  God, 
entitled  One  Sapreme  Bting,  greatly  modified  his  first 
position,  and  showed  that  he  took,  at  least,  tlie  ad- 
vanced ground  of  a  Unitarian  of  the  Old  School,  and 
recognised  in  Jqnis  Christ  the  "Son  of  God,  by  whom 
God  made  the  woiid  and  all  things."  In  April,  1881, 
Rammohnn  Roy  visited  England,  and  he  associated 
generally  with  the  Unitarians,  whose  chapels  he  visit- 
ed as  a  worahipper.  He  also  took  great  interest  in  the 
political  questions  of  tbe  day.  The  great  question  of 
parliamentary-  reform  was  then  agitating  the  country. 
Of  the  Reform  Bill  he  wrote  that  it  "  would,  in  its  con- 
sequences, promote  the  velfare  of  Enghmd  and  ber  de- 
pendencies— nay,  of  the  whole  world."  His  society  was 
universally  courted  in  England.  He  was  oppressed  with 
inviutions  to  attend  social  parties  and  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical meetings.  His  anxiety  to  see  everything 
and  to  please  all  led  him  to  overtask  himself  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  health,  long  failing,  at  last  broke 
down.  He  died  at  Bristol,  Sept.  27,  1833.  The  ad- 
verse circumstances  of  his  birth  were  such  as  might 
easily  have  eiislavfid  even  bis  powerful  understanding, 
or,  still  more  earily,  might  have  perverted  it  to  selfish 
ends;  but  be  won  his  high  portion  by  an  inflexible 
honesty  of  purpose  and  energy  of  will,  and  bad  he  lived 
he  might  have  become  an  imporUnt  factor  in  the  prop- 
agation of  Christianity  in  tbe  East.  See  sketch  of 
his  life,  written  by  himself,  in  the  ^(Aowum,  No.310, 
Oct,  6,  1888;  CkawbenfB  EdinJmr^  Journal,  Aug.  i, 
1834;  Carpenter,  Revieio  of  Labor;  OpiittOn$,emd  Char- 
acter of  Rajah  Rammohim  Roy ;  Pauthier,  In  the  AsDUe 
£ncs<£>pidi^f,  IK3S;  Anulie  Joumat,  voL  xii;  ThnL 
EdeeHc,  Jnnc,  1869 ;  En^uk  Cj/dop-  r. 

RunnUdE.   See  DRommART. 

Ramoth.  SeeCoRAi. 

Ra'moth  (Heh.  Ramoth;  niial  j;but  PilBK^  in 
Deot.lv,  48;  Joah.  xx,  Sfc^.S^g^^gl^ 
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ptur.  of  Runab  [q.  v.] ;  Sept.  uauAlly  'Pafu!i3,  hat  'Pq- 
fttA  in  Esn  x,  'Po^/ui^  in  2  Chron.  XTtti,  2,  8,  fi, 
etc.),  the  name  of  three  tuwiu  in  Palestuie,  uul  alao  of 
one  man. 

1.  (Sept.  ti  'Pa/iw5.)  One  oftlie  four  l.cvitical  cities 
of  Iwachar  according  to  the  catalogue  in  I  Chron.  (vi, 
73).  In  the  parallel  lint  in  Josh,  (xxi,  *28,  29),  among 
other  variations,  Jarml'th  (q.  r.)  appears  in  place  of 
Ramotfa.  It  seems  impowibli;  todeciUe  which  is  the  cor- 
net reading;  or  whether,  again,  liiuiirrii  (q.  v.),  a  town 
of  Issacbar,  is  distinct  fnim  them,  or  one  antt  the  ume. 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of<;ad  (l>eut.  iv,  43;  Josh,  xx, 
8;  xxi,  88;  1  Cbrou.  vi,  80),  elsewhere  called  Kamoth- 
OILKAU  (q.  v.), 

3.  (Sept.  'Pafta.)  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
("South  Ramotta,"  1  Sun.  xxx,  27).    See  Bajuth- 

HBOEn, 

4.  (Heb.  text  Yirmoth',  rh'Ci'^,  marg.  ve-Eanwtk', 
TVrS^\  and  Samoth ;  SepU  'Pij/iui^  v.  r.  Mii^tw.)  An 
IsndiUah  layman  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  renounced  his 
Mnnge  wife  at  Ezra's  instigation  (Ezra  X,  29).  B.C458. 

Ramoth-gllead  (Heb.  Ramolh'  Gilad',  irbs  nbn  i 
Sept.'Pffi/iad,'Pc^/t4ud,and'Pn;iiu^ra\au^;  'EpifiaS- 
yaXaaS  v.T.'PanubA;  Joe^hus, 'Apa/ia^a ;  Tulg.  Au- 
noth  Galaad),  the  "heights  of  Oilead;"  or  KAMOTH  IN 
GILEAD(1sbj3  r.'ast'l;  SepU^'Paful^  iv  raXaaS, 
*Api(/Hu^,'P*/<^(d3  rakaai,Y.T.'Papnw^,'PanwQ;  Vulg. 
Ramotk  at  Galaad,  DeaU  ir,  48 ;  Josh,  xx,  8 ;  xxi,  88 , 
1  Kings  xxii,  8  [in  the  A.  V.  only] ,  also  written  plme, 
niia^,  in  2  Chron.  xxii,  6;  and  simply  Ramah,  nsl, 
in  2  Kings  viii,  29,  and  2  Chron.  xxii,  6),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  on  the  east  aide  of  tbe 
Jordan.  It  was  allotted  to  the  l.erite8,  and  appr^nted 
a  city  of  refuge  (DeiiU  iv,  43 ;  Josh,  xx,  8).  The  latter 
bet  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  occupied  a  central 
position  in  the  tribe,  and  also  probably  in  the  country 
assigned  to  tbe  Israelites  east  of  the  Jordan.  Ramntb 
played  for  a  time  an  important  part  in  Israelitish  his- 
tory, and  was  the  scene  of  many  ■  hard  struggle.  It 
was  apparently  a  ncrong  fortreea,  and  considered  the  key 
of  tbe  country.  Hence,  when  taken  by  the  Syrians,  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  regarded  it  as  a  national  loss, 
affecting  both  kingdoms,  and  they  combined  to  drive 
out  the  common  enemy  (I  Kings  xxii,  4  sq.).  The 
united  attack  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  king  of  Israel 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  (xxii,  34-37).  At 
a  later  period,  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Joram  (2  Kings 


ix,  14, 16;  ooinp.  Joaephni^  J Ht.  ix,  6,  I),  Ramotb  wsi 
taken  from  the  Syriana  and  held,  notwitbatanding  all 
the  ellfbrts  of  Haiael  to  regain  it.  Joram,  having  bua 
wounded  in  the  struggle,  left  his  army  nodcr  tbe  com- 
mand of  Jehu,  and  returned  to  Jezreel  to  be  beakd  (I 
Kings  viii,  29).  During  his  absence  Jehu  was  anointed 
by  order  of  Elbha  (ix,  1,  2),  and  commissioned  to  exe- 
cute vengeance  on  the  wicked  house  of  Abab  (ver.  7-16). 
Leaving  Uamoth,  Jehu  drove  direct  to  JezrecL  The 
king,  expecting  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  had  vatck- 
roen  set  on  the  towers,  who  saw  hU  chariot  afiprDadt- 
ing  (ver.  16, 17).  The  rest  of  the  story  is  well  koown. 
See  A)iAn;  Jkhu.  After  this  incident  Kamotb-gtlcad 
appears  no  more  in  Jewish  histor\'. 

The  exact  position  of  Kamoth  is  nowhere  defined  id 
Scripture.  The  name  (^Ramath, "  heights*^  would  mvi 
to  indicate  that  it  occupied  a  commanding  pa«tioo  en 
the  summit  of  tbe  Tange  of  Gilead.  In  1  Kings  iv,  13, 
we  reed  that  when  the  districts  of  Solomon's  purrerwi 
were  arruiged,  the  son  of  tieber  was  stationed  in  Be- 
TDotb,  and  had  charge  of  all  tbe  cities  of  Jair  tbe  msf 
Manasseh,  both  in  Gilead  and  Bashan ;  and  these  titia 
extended  over  the  whole  north-eo^em  section  of  Pslet- 
line  beyond  Jordan.  Various  opinions  have  been  entv- 
taine<l  regarding  the  site  at  this  ancient  dty.  Sme 
would  identiiy  it  with  Jer€uk,  the  old  Roman  Grraie, 
whose  ruins  are  the  most  magnificent  and  extenHvc 
east  of  the  Jordan  (see  Bngavtim  of  Tudela,  by  Asber); 
but  this  is  too  far  north,  and  Jerash,  besides,  lies  in  a 
valley.  Ewald  would  locate  it  at  the  village  of  Amaa 
among  the  mountains,  fire  miles  west  of  Jetaah  (CnrL 
IfT.  iii,  600).  Fflf  this  there  is  no  evidence  whatevct 
Othera  locate  it  on  a  ute  bearing  the  name  JcTdd^  ex- 
actly identieal  with  tbe  andrat  Hebrew  tiUtad,  whidi  is 
mentioned  by  Seetxen  (An«n>,  March  II,  1806),  asd 
marked  on  his  map  (iind.  iv)  and  that  of  Tan  de  VeUc 
(1868)  as  four  or  five  miles  north  of  ea-Salt.  Scfawm 
{Pale^.  p.  232  sq.)  identifies  this  Ramoth  with  KvSat 
tl'Rabat,  which  is  situated  on  oiie  of  the  higher  pMoti 
of  the  mountain  of  Gilead,  not  far  from  tbe  Wady  Bsjib. 
and  weat  of  AJlOn.  It  is  even  now  strongly  foitifitd, 
and  is  visible  at  a  great  distance,  cspedally  to  the  nonb- 
east.  The  most  probable  opinion  regarding  the  site  «f 
Kamotb  is  that  which  places  it  at  tbe  nllage  a(e»-&A. 
This  is  indicated  (a)  by  its  ponlion  on  the  summit  <if  s 
steep  hill;  (b)  by  its  old  ecdeMastical  name  5altst 
Hteraiiciu,  which  ^ipears  to  point  to  its  original  "see- 
erdotat"  and  "holy"  character,  Ramoth  having  beeo 
both  a  Levitical  city  and  a  "  city  of  refuge"  (see  Bdoi 


Es'Salt  (Ramoth-sltead.  From  a  photograph  by  the  Editor.)  ^ 
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PaleetL  p.  218) ;  (e)  by  tbe  Tsct  thst  about  two  miles  to 
the  nOTth-weU  of  es-Solt  u  the  highest  peak  of  the 
mountain-niige  still  bearing  the  name  Jebel  JiJ&d, 
**  Mount  Gilead ;"  and  (d)  by  the  statement  of  Eiuebiiu 
that  Bamoth-gtlead  lay  in  the  fifteenth  mile  from  PliU- 
■ddphU  towanls  ttie  west,  and  this  is  tkeeuct  distance 
oTcfr^t  from  Rabbath-Ammon  (Omomiut.  Bam- 
■Doth").  The  situation  of  es-Salt  is  stmng  and  pictur- 
esque. The  hill  on  which  it  stands  ia  separated  by  deep 
raruies  from  the  loftier  mountains  that  encompass  it, 
and  its  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  terraced  vineyards, 
while  the  neighboring  hill- sides  and  valleys  abound 
with  olive-groves.  On  the  siimroit  stands  the  castle,  a 
RcUngular  building  with  towers  at  the  corners,  and  de- 
fended  bjr  m  deep  moat  hawn  in  the  ruck.  Tbe  founda- 
tfama  appear  to  be  Roman,  if  not  earlier,  but  the  upper 
walla  are  Saracenic  In  the  town  itself,  which  contains 
some  three  thousand  inhabiunts,  there  are  few  remains 
(/antiquity.  In  the  cliffs  and  ravines  beneath  it  are 
great  numbers  of  tombs  and  grottos  {Handbook  for 
Simai  iwd  PaUalmt,  p.  SOS).  Es-Satt  is  famous  for  its 
vineyards,  and  Ua  raisins  are  esteemed  the  best  in  Pal- 
estine. They  are  carried  In  large  quantities  to  Jemsa- 
lem  (Barckhardt,  Syria,  p.  349;  Irby  and  Hangle^ 
Tracds,  p.  821;  l&\ttT,  Pal.  wad  Syr.  p.  11-21-M;  Abul- 
feda,  7*0^1  Syr.  p.  92;  Buckingham,  TraveU,  p.  20)v— 
Kitto.  It  is  now  the  only  inhabited  place  in  the  prov- 
ince ofBeUuL  It  is  suU  a  place  of  comparative  strength, 
and  ovemwea  the  Bedawlu  by  a  garrison  nuder  the 
paaha  of  Damascus.  Tristram  says  of  it,  "  Ramoth- 
gileail  must  always  have  been  the  key  of  Uilead — at 
the  head  of  the  only  easy  road  from  the  Jordan,  opening 
immeiliately  on  the  rich  plateau  of  the  interior,  and  with 
this  isolated  cone  (tbe  Osha)  rising  close  above  it,  forti- 
fied from  very  early  times,  by  art  as  well  as  by  nature. 
Of  the  fortress  only  a  tall  fragment  of  wall  remains,  and 
a  pointed  archway,  with  a  sort  of  bii^  dial-pUte,  carved 
deeply  in  atone,  snmnudedt^  ft  roee-w<xkdeeoraUon.  It 
appean  to  be  aill  modem  Turkish  work"  (Latid  of  Itrad, 
p.  655).  There  is  a  pUtean,  he  further  tells  us,  on  the 
rvad  towards  Jordan,  and  there  probably  the  battle  was 
foaght  where  Ahab  received  his  mortal  wound — that  be- 
ing tbe  only  place  where  chariots  could  come  into  play, 
Winer  and  others  identify  Ramoth-gilead,  Ramatb- 
niqiab,  and  Hiipah  of  Gilod.  On  tl^  see  Uizpau  ; 
Ramak. 

Runoth-negeb,   See  Ramath-kboeb. 

Rampalle.  Jbasme,  a  French  female  ascetic  of 
note,  was  bora  Jan.  8, 15S8,  at  Saint-Remy;  displayed 
at  an  early  age  a  tendency  to  a  contemplative  life ;  and 
when  old  enough  to  be  admitted  to  a  monaster',  joined 
the  Ursttlinea  of  Avignon,  until,  in  1602,  she  determined 
to  found  a  home  of  her  own,  and  established  it  on  the 
role  of  Sl  Augustine.  She  then  took  the  name  Jearme 
de  Jim,  provided  the  constitution  and  such  religious 
books  as  she  believed  her  companions  to  be  in  need  of, 
e.  g,  RHraite  SpirituelU ;  Pratique  de  Divotion,  etc,  also 
hymns  and  songs.  Shedicd  July6, 1636.  9etViediUi 
Mhn  Jtmme  de  Jiuu  (Avignon,  1751,  ISmo).— Uoefer, 
JVoar.  Biog.  GhUrate,  s.  v. 

Bampart  (^"^nicAfsr/,  Um.ii.3;  Nah.i{t,8;  ebe- 
whera  **  tietKb,"  **  bulw«rk,"  etc),  a  fortiBcation  or  low 
wall  ■urronnding  and  protecting  a  niliury  trench  (2 
Sam.  XX,  15;  Isa.  xxvi,  l.etc;  com  p.  1  Kings  xzi,  28; 
I'ssL.  xlviii,  14).  See  Arut;  Sikoe.  In  the  Talmud 
the  Hebrew  word  is  applied  to  the  interior  space  sur^ 
roaoding  the  wall  of  the  Temple  (Ugfatlboli  0pp.  U, 
198).    See  Timplc. 

Rampeloso  (or  Rampelooo),  AirroNto,  an  Ital- 
ian theologian,  was  bom  at  Genoa  and  flourished  in  the 
aeoood  hatf  of  the  15th  oentnry.  He  was  an  Augnstin- 
iaa  nook,  and  passed  for  a  learned  oontroveiwalist  in 
hi*  timea.  According  to  some  modem  eccledastical 
wrritert  f»f  Rome,  Rampelogo  was  such  an  eloquent  and 
pMNtstvfl  disputant  that  he  waa  called  to  the  Council  of 


Constance  in  order  to  convert  the  Hussites,  He  is  the 
author  of  Repertorium  Biblicum,  which  was  put  in  the 
Index  by  pope  Clement  VIII,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
has  often  been  printed  (Clni,  1476,  foL ;  Nuremb.  1481 ; 
MiUn,  1494,  etc).  See  Oudiu,  De  ScHpl.  EccUm.  iii, 
2310. — Hocfer,  ffouv.  Biog.  GineraU,  s.  v. 

Rampen,  Hbhbi,  a  Belgian  divine,  was  born  at 
Hui,  Nov.  18,  1673.  Studied  succeitivdy  at  Cologne, 
Hayenoe,  and  Louvi^n,  and  Uught  Greek  and  philoso- 
phy at  the  college  in  Lys.  From  1620  to  1687  be  Uogbt 
exegesis  of  the  Scriptures  st  the  university,  of  which 
he  was  several  times  rector.  He  finally  entered  the 
practical  work  of  the  ministry,  snd  secured  a  canonicate 
at  Breda,  but  did  not  like  this  work,  and  returned  to  ped- 
ag(^  as  rector  at  St.  Anne  College.  He  died  March  4, 
1641.  He  published  CtoawwiitortWtM(2iKifNor£Kii^jfrjiu 
(Lond.  1681-84, 8  vols.  4to).— Hoefer,  Nowt.  Biog.  Gmi' 
rale,  s.  v. 

RamTayaa,aaeetofthelKkhs,  deriving  their  appel- 
lation from  Rama  Raya,  who  flourished  about  AJ>.  1660. 
They  are  by  no  means  numerous  in  Hindostan. — Gard- 
ner, Faitki  oftkt  WoHd,  s.  v, 

Ram'B  Horn  (^^i^,  yoi>eV,  Josh,  vi,  4,  18 ;  else- 
where "jubilee,"  "  Immpet").  The  Hebrew  word  kirn, 
L  c  hont,  is  also  used  for  the  crooked  tmmpet,  a  very 
ancient  instrument.  Sometimes  it  was  made  of  the  boms 
of  oxen,  and  sometimes  ram's  horns  were  emfdoyed.  It 
u  probable  that  in  later  times  they  were  made  ofmetaL 
They  were  employed  in  war,  and  on  sidemn  oocanona 
(Exod.  six,  18).  The  latter  word  ia  also  rendered  comet 
(Dan.  m,  1^7,10-16).  See  Jimiuui;  Husical  Ikstbi;- 
HEirra. 

Ranu'  Bkllut  Dtxd  Rsd  (Q'^a^KQ  b'^Vim  tHs 

rExod.xxv,5;  xxxv,T\,^or6lktlimmeoddtmim;  Sept. 
iip/tara  Kpuiv  ^poStpolavufiiva ;  Vulg.  ptUet  iirirtum 
rubricala)  formed  part  of  the  materials  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  ordered  to  present  as  offerings  fur  the  making 
of  the  Uberaacic  (Exod.  xxv,  6),  of  which  they  served 
as  the  outer  covering,  there  being  under  tbe  rams'  akins 
another  covering  of  badgers"  skins.  See  Tabrrsiaclb. 
The  words  may  be  rendered  "  x«A  rams'  skins,"  and  then 
may  be  understood  as  the  produce  ofthe  African  audad, 
the  Ovii  trageiapku*  of  naturalists,  whereof  the  bearded 
sheep  are  a  domesticated  race.  The  tragelaphus  is  a 
distinct  species  of  sheep,  having  a  shorter  form  than  the 
common  species,  and  incipient  tear-pits.  Its  normal 
color  is  rai,  from  bright  chestnut  to  rufiius  chocolate, 
which  last  is  the  cause  of  the  epithet  purple  being  given 
to  it  by  the  poets.  I^.  Harris  thinks  that  the  akins  in 
question  were  tanned  and  colored  crimson  I<a  it  is  well 
known  that  whst  is  now  termed  red  morocco  was  man- 
ufactured in  the  remotest  ages  in  Libya,  especially 
about  the  Tritonian  Lake,  where  the  original  tegis,  or 
goat-skin  breastplate  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  was  dyed 
bright  red;  and  the  Egyptians  had  most  certainly  red 
leather  in  use,  for  their  antique  paintings  show  harness- 
makers  cutting  it  into  slips  for  the  collars  of  horses  and 
fumiture  of  chariots.  It  is  much  more  prulwble,  how- 
ever, that  the  skins  were  those  of  the  domestic  breed 
of  rams,  which,  as  Ksshi  sa,v^  "  were  dyed  red  afUr 
they  were  prepare<l."    See  Ram. 

RamBRUer,  Otto  Hei:<ricii  David,  a  hymnist  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  was  born  Nov.  19,  1829,  at  Ol- 
denburg. Having  made  his  preparatory  studies  at  the 
gymnasium  of  hts  native  place,  he  went,  in  1848,  to  Zu- 
rich, in  Switzerland,  where  the  well-known  Dr.  J.  P. 
Lange  especially  attracted  him.  While  yet  a  student 
he  wrote  a  collection  of  hymns,  entitled  I)rr  Frtede  vnd 
die  Frtude  der  KircAe,  which  were  edited  by  his  teacher 
in  1851,  In  1852  he  waa  appointed  vicar  to  tiean  Frei 
in  Trogen,  in  Switzerland,  whom  he  also  succeeded  in 
the  pastorate.  Three  years  a(terward^  May  27,  1856, 
he  died  In  the  vigor  of  life.  Some  of  his  hymns  are 
very  flne,  hut  have  not  yet  found  a  pUce  in  any  of  out 
motlem  Gem»n  hy»->^!«^,,^^lg!Hb^*' 
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tlfutichen  Kirchmlwda,  vii,  884 ;  Zuchold,  Bdtliotheea 
Theohgica,  ii,  1027.    (B.  P.) 

Ramsay,  James  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  iiear  Canoiuburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  26, 1809.  He  gradu- 
ated froin  Jefferson  College,  Canoiisbtirg,  Pa.,  in  1827 ; 
prosecuted  the  study  of  tlieology  under  his  venerated 
father,  then  eole  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
oF  the  Associate  Church ;  was  licensed  to  preach  Aug. 
27.  1833,  by  the  Pre«bytcr>-  of  Cbarliers,  and  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Deer 
Creek,  New  Bedford,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  July  1, 1886,  by 
the  Associate  Presbyter}-  of  Ohio.  For  about  twenty- 
two  yean  he  continued  Taithfully  teatifying  the  Gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God  among  this  people.  But,  his  health 
failing,  he  subsequently  located  himself  tn  New  Wil- 
mtngu>ii,  and  for  a  time  exercised  his  ministry  there. 
He  died  Jan.  80, 1862.  Sec  Wilson,  Pre^.  Hiil.  A  baa- 
na<7, 1868,  p.  862.    (J.  L. 

RamadeU,  Hkzekiah  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Chatham,  Conn., 
Dec.  4,  1804.  When  ten  years  okl,  the  death  of  his  | 
father  left  him  to  support  binnetf.  At  sixteen  he  was  | 
converted,  and  commenced  preaching  at  oineteeo.  He 
joined  the  New  England  Conference  in  1825,  and  his 
successive  appointments  were,  Ncedham,  Chelsea,  Vt, ; 
Crafubury,  Vt.;  Irisburg,  Vt. ;  ToUand,  Conn. ;  Wind- 
sor, Conn.;  Tolland  and  StaObrd,  Manchester,  Conn.; 
East  Putnam,  Conn.;  Colchester,  Conn. ;  East  Putnam, 
Vernon,  Conn. ;  Temoii  and  Windsorvillc,  East  Putnam, 
Coventry.  From  1888  to  1661,  and  again  from  18G8, 
impaired  health  prevented  him  from  active  work.  He 
frequently  spoke  on  temperance,  of  which  he  was  an 
earnest,  able  advocate.  He  also  served  with  marked 
ability  in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  filled  various  offices  of  responubility  and  trusL 
Those  conversant  with  his  comparatively  brief,  active 
ministry  speak  of  him  as  an  able,  eloquent  preacher, 
and  as  equally  an  indefatigable  pastor.  In  one  locality 
his  earnest  advocacy  oT  truth  ndaed  the  anger  of  some, 
and  they  reaoh-ed  at  his  next  vlut  to  tar  and  feather 
him.  It  waa  no  idle  threat;  the  preparations  were 
made ;  his  brethren  urged  him  not  to  go,  but  he  was 
fearless,  and  went.  The  leader  of  the  mob  was  awaken- 
ed, converted,  and  became  his  fast  friend.  Mr.  Ramsdell 
lix-ed  to  see  his  views  prevail  among  his  fellows.  He  died 
Oct.  28, 1877.  See  Mimtet  of  A  mmtd  Cm/treiicet,  1878. 

Ramsey,  WiLUAM  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodiat 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Rutherford  Co., 
Tenn.,  March  12, 1831.  He  embraced  religion  in  1846, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  18^  and  was  admitted  on  trial 
in  the  Memphis  Conference  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  His 
health  failing  him  in  1854,  he  entered  Andrew  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1858.  He  was  readmitted 
into  the  Conference  in  the  same  year,  granted  a  super- 
nnmeraiy  relation  in  1862,andinl86S  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army  as  chaplain  for  four  months.  He  died  of 
«>nsumption,  July,  1865.  Mr.  Ramsey  waa  sweet-spirit- 
ed, modest,  and  unassuming. — Mituitea  of  Ammal  Con- 
fertacea  of  the  Metk,  JCpuc.  Church,  South,  186d,  p.  bH. 

Ramns,  Prtrcs,  also  known  by  his  original  name 
Pierre  de  la  Ramie,  was  the  French  philosopher  of  the 
Iflih  century  who  broke  the  fetters  of  barbarous  scholas- 
tic tliiHif^tit  and  led  men  into  the  clear  light  of  Platon- 
ic philosophy.  He  is  usually  colled  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  modem  metaphysics,  and  this  is  certainly  tne  in 
so  far  as  Ramus  prepared  the  way  for  Deseartes  (q.  v.) 
in  philosophy,  and  for  Pascal  in  theology,  as  we  shall  see 
presently.  Ramus  was  bom  of  very  bumble  parentage 
at  Cuth,  a  village  in  Verraandois,  in  1615.  He  was 
obliged,  when  old  enough  to  be  of  any  service,  to  per- 
form duties  as  a  shepherd.  He  loved  the  broad,  open 
fields,  but  he  loved  books  more.  He  atndied  as  much 
as  his  bumble  associations  could  afford  bim  the  means 
of  knowledge,  and  Anally,  satisfied  that  he  could  only 
get  more  away  from  home,  left  for  the  city.  He  went 
straight  to  the  capital,  though  yet  a  youth  of  a  little 


over  eight.  Homesickness  compelled  bim  to  return  to 
the  paternal  roof,  and  he  walked  borne  as  he  had  walked 
to  Paris,  but  only  to  return  soon  again  to  the  city  when 
be  had  found  so  much  to  leom,  and  before  he  was  twelve 
he  waa  once  more  at  Paris,  He  could  not  enter  school, 
as  his  pockets  were  empty  and  bis  stomach  unsatijJicd. 
He  hired  out  as  a  servant  to  a  rich  student  at  the  CoDege 
de  Navarre,  and,  by  devoting  the  day  to  his  dutiea,  ob- 
tained the  nigbl  for  study,  and,  under  his  master's  guid- 
ance and  help,  made  rapid  progreie.  At  the  mgr.  af 
twenty-one  he  waa  ready  to  pass  exmninatitw  as  if  be 
had  been  within  the  waUs  of  a  college.  The  indoauta- 
ble  spirit  of  the  boy  had  made  a  resolute  man;  aiMl.  un- 
like most  students,  he  bad  not  only  learned  the  diefa  at 
the  savans,  but  had  formed  an  opinion  which  was  In 
only  own.  In  presenting  himself  for  the  degree  of 
master,  he  came  forward  as  the  cbamptoo  of  refcrm  ia 
the  schools  of  thought.  He  undertook  to  pcorc  the 
then  almost  impious  task  that  Aristotle  was  not  inUfi- 
ble.  He  bad  gradually  withdrawn  from  AxistoleliaB- 
ism  as  an  authority,  and  pleaded  now  for  the  exeieac 
of  individual  reason  as  against  the  "aatfaority,"  which 
scholasticism  imposed  on  all  Rtudents  of  philoai^liy. 
Enthusiast  as  he  was,  he  was  led  to  moke  the  extrav- 
agant statement  in  hb  thesis  that  "oil  that  Aristntk 
had  said  was  false"  (^quacunqve  ab  A  ritiottU  dUfa  mar, 
commentilui  esse).  It  speaks,  however,  a  great  deal  far 
the  ability  he  showed  on  this  occasion  that  bis  jodges, 
although  Ibemselvea  Aristnteliano.  were  compiled  ts 
applaud  him.  Ramus  was  immediately  made  a  teach- 
er in  the  College  du  Mans,  and  along  with  two  learned 
friends  opened  a  special  class  for  reading  the  Greek 
and  Latin  anthors,  designed  to  combine  the  study  of 
eloquence  with  that  of  phibwopby.  His  audience  wsi 
large,  and  bis  success  as  a  teadier  remarkabk.  He 
now  turned  bis  altcnli«i  more  paniculariy  to  the  sd- 
ence  of  logic,  which,  in  his  usual  adventurous  sfurit,  be 
undertook  to  "  reform and  no  one  acquainted  with  his 
system  will  deny  that  msny  of  his  innovations  wae 
both  rational  and  beneficial.  His  ailempts  excited 
much  hostility  among  the  Aristotelians;  and  wben  his 
treatise  on  the  subject  (Ditilectica  ParfitioiHt)  sfipear- 
ed  in  1&4S,  it  was  fiercely  assailed  by  tbe  doctors  of  the 
Sorboone,  the  Academy  of  Genera,  the  majority  of  tbe 
high-schools  of  tbe  Continent,  which  had  all.  in  alliave 
with  the  Church,  given  Arutotelianism  the  suprrm 
mle.  The  University  of  Paris  linked  itself  with  ju- 
rists, councillors,  the  king's  ministers,  the  king  hirasdf, 
to  crush  this  bold  iimovalur.  He  was  charged  with 
impiety  and  sedition,  and  with  •  desire  to  overthm 
all  science  and  religion  through  the  medium  of  on  «- 
tack  on  Aristotle.  On  the  report  of  an  irr^^lar  tribif 
nal  appointed  to  consider  the  cluu^^  made  agaiast 
him,  the  king  ordered  his  works  to  be  suppressed,  and 
forbade  his  teaching  or  writing  against  Aristmfe  on 
pain  of  corporal  puoishmenL  Ramns  duw  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  tbe  study  of  mathematics  "xl 
to  prepare  an  edition  of  EucUd.  Cardinals  Charles  dr 
B»urbon  and  Charies  de  Lorraine  befriended  bin,  ad 
through  their  influence  he  was  permitted  to  begin  ■ 
course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  at  the  CV)U^  de  Praia, 
the  plague  having  driven  away  numbers  of  stndcau 
from  Paris,  He  was  finally,  in  l&4a.  named  prindpil 
of  this  vollege,  and  the  Sorbonne  ineffectually  endeav- 
ored to  eject  him  on  the  ground  of  the  r^al  probitni^ 
ry  decree.  The  decree  was  cancelled  in  ibnagfa 
the  influenceofthecaidinalde  Lorraine.  Raransfaised 
the  College  de  Piesles  from  a  oonditioo  of  dcCay  loth* 
height  of  prosperity,  and  hia  reputation  went  over 
the  land  as  an  educator  as  well  as  philosopher.  Is 
1551  cardinal  Lorraine  succeeded  in  instituting  for  h^ 
a  chair  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  at  the  ColUgc 
Royal,  and  his  inaugural  «ldreas  (Pro  PkSotaflitallit- 
dpUfta  [Paris,  1551  ])  is  reckoned  •  master|dtee  <i tkc 
kind.  He  devoted  the  firat  eight  years  of  Uftoscliinf 
to  the  first  three  of  tbe  "  liberal  arts"  (grannar.  rheto- 
ric, and  logic),  which  be  calkd^el^ipfpMtT*  ootMic^ 
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and  published  three  gnmnaars  suocemively — Greek, 
l^un,  aod  Freoch.  He  alao  mingled  largely  in  the  lU- 
crmry  mad  acholasUc  disputes  of  the  tiioe,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  bouling  aetirity  came  under  the  satire  of 
Rabelaia.  Bat  though  Kamus  had  iniiumeratde  adver- 
Nuies,  he  might  have  defied  them  all,  so  great  was  his 
iiiUueoce  at  court,  had  bis  love  of  "  rerormation"  not 
displayed  itself  in  religion  as  well  as  in  logic.  In  an 
evil  hour  (for  his  own  comfort.)  he  embraced  Protes- 
tantUm,  Ue  bad  long  been  suspected  of  a  leaning  that 
way,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  intellect  was  by  nature 
acornfuUy  rebellious  towards  the  ijue  dixit  of  "  author- 
ity but  he  liad  for  years  decently  conformed  to  the 
practice*  of  the  Catholic  cult,  and  it  was  only  after  car- 
dinal Lorraine,  in  reply  to  the  Conference  of  Poistiy 
(1561),  frankly  admitted  the  abuses  of  the  Church  and 
the  vices  of  the  clergy  that  he  ventured  formally  to  ab- 
jure the  older  faith.  The  outbreak  ofthe  religious  wars 
in  France  plunged  him  into  the  dangers  of  the  Eimo, 
and  be  finally  perished  in  the  faul  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tbolomew,  August,  1672,  It  is  bettered  that  be  was 
aasaaunated  at  the  instigadon  of  one  of  his  nost  violent 
and  pflrustentenemiet^GharpaiUer,rector  of  the  College 
da  Praslea.  SeeBAMiSTS. 

Ranc^  AftXAsn  Jkan  lb  Boitthilubb  dr,  the 
wdt-known  founder  of  the  reformed  order  of  La  Trappe, 
was  bora  Jan.  9, 1636,  at  Paris,  where  be  was  educated. 
Having  taken  his  degree  in  the  Sorboime  with  great 
applause,  and  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he 
aoon  became  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  and  through 
the  favor  of  cardinal  Bichebeu  obtained  more  than  one 
valuable  beaefic&  He  possessed  as  a  young  man  a  large 
fortune,  and,  notwithstanding  his  clerical  character,  was 
carried  away  by  the  gayety  and  diasipation  of  Parisian 
life.  After  a  time,  however,  having  embraced  the  cause 
of  cardinal  Retz,  he  displeased  and  finally  furfeited  the 
favor  of  cardiual  Mazarin ;  and  being  deeply  moved  by 
the  death  of  a  lady,  the  duchess  de  Uontbazon,  to  whom 
he  was  mueh  attached,  he  withdrew  altogether  from 
Paria,  resolved  to  distribute  all  his  property  among  the 
poor,  and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice 
of  piety  and  penitential  works.  Finally,  be  resigned  all 
his  preferments  (of  which,  by  the  abusive  practice  of 
the  period,  he  held  several  simiiluncously)  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  abbacy  of  Trappe,  to  which  convent  he 
retired  in  1C62,  with  the  int«itit>u  of  restoring  the  strict 
disdpline  of  the  order.  The  history  of  the  reforms 
whi<^  he  effected  mil  be  found  under  the  head  Traf- 
pisTs.  He  lived  in  this  seclusion  for  thirty-three  yearly 
during  which  he  published  a  large  number  of  works, 
chiefly  aaceticaL  He  died  Oct.  27, 1700.  The  only  re- 
markable events  of  his  literary  life  are  his  controversy 
with  Uabitlon,  in  reply  to  his  itudea  Moruisfiguet,  on 
the  subject  of  the  studies  proper  for  the  monastic  life, 
which  is  entitled  Traiti  de  la  Saintai  de$  Decoin  de 
rSlat  ift»uutiqve,aaA  his  controversy  with  Arnauld, 
which  drew  upon  Banctf  the  hatred  of  the  Jsnsenists, 
Ranch's  works  are  numerous.  In  his  youth  he  edited 
Amtcreon  in  one  volume,  octavo  (Paris,  with  a 

dedication  to  cardinal  Richelieu,  His  must  notewor- 
thy publications  of  his  religious  life,  aside  from  those 
referred  tu,  are,  SxpUealim  tur  la  Regie  de  Sl.-Benoit 
(Paris,  1689,  2  vola.  Atx>y :~Ahr^  ikt  ObUgatioia  dea 
ChriliftiM  :~RiJlaien»  Morakt  lur  U$  Qmlrtt  Eran- 
giliMtrs  (Paris,  1699,  IZmo) :  —  C'>n/?jm««  fon  the 
Mnie,  1899):  —  Relation  de  la  Vie  rl  dr.  In  Mori  de 
Qutlqutt  Reliipeux  de  la  Trappe  (1696,  4  vols.  !2mo), 
and  other  works  on  monastic  life  and  its  refurms, 
etc.  See  Tillemont,  Vie  de  Rand  (1719,  2  vols. 
ISfDo)t  UaisolUer,  Vie  (1709);  Chateaubriand,  l-'te; 
Horeri,  /Net.  BUl  s.  T,^Hoefer,  A'oiiv.  Biog.  GMraU, 
».  V. 

Ranoonniar,  Jaoqoes,  a  French  Jesuit  missiona- 
ry, was  bom  in  1600  in  the  connty  of  Boulogne,  en- 
tcied  Che  noviliala  of  the  Jcaaits  at  the  age  nineteen 
in  Ifilinrii  ud  in  162ft  went  into  the  nusnonary  wiHrfc 

vni.-2»« 


in  Paraguay,  He  labored  very  successfully  for  seven 
years  among  the  Itatines,  whom  he  converted  to  Chris- 
lianity,suchas  he  had  to  offer,  and  died  among  tbu  new 
people  of  the  Gmpel  about  1640.  He  wrote  frequent 
reports  of  the  progress  of  his  work  ui  Paraguay,  which 
are  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  that  South 
American  countrv-.  See  Sotbwell,  BibL  Script.  Soc 
Jriu,  p.  209 ;  Charlevoix,  Hitt,  de  Paraguay,  liv.  viii. — 
Hoefer,  A'owr.  Bittg.  GeneraU,»,v.   See  also  Paraguay. 

Rand,  Aaa,  an  American  Congregational  divine, 
born  St  Rindge,  M,  H.,  Aug.  6,  1783,  was  educated  at 
Dickinson  College,  where  be  took  his  degree  in  ](t06, 
studied  for  the  ministry,  and  waa  ordained  at  Gorham, 
Me.,  Jan.  18, 1809,  as  pastor  of  a  Congregsltional  Church. 
In  1822  he  undertook  the  editorial  care  of  the  Christian 
Minvr  at  Portland,  Me.,  anil  held  this  until  1825,  when 
he  took  the  principalship  of  a  female  seminary  at  Itnxik- 
field.  In  July,  1626,  he  accepted  the  editorship  uf  the 
Boston  Recorder,  the  YoutKa  Companion,  and  the  Vol- 
unieer,  the  last  a  religious  monthly.  His  health,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  failing,  and  bad  originally  forced 
him  Item  the  ministry,  fln^y  compelled  him  also  to 
leave  the  editorial  chair,  and  he  connected  himself  with 
a  book-store  and  printing-office  at  Lowell,  Bfsss.  He 
finally  went  back  to  editorial  work,  and  started  the 
Lowell  Obierver,  a  weekly  paper.  In  188i  he  again  be- 
gan to  preach  and  address  public  audiences.  He  took 
up  tlie  slavery  question  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  abolition 
in  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  From  1887  to  1842  he 
preached  in  Pompey,  N,  then  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Peterborough,  N.  Y.,  the  home 
of  the  celebrated  abolitionist  Uerritt  Smith.  His  last 
years  Hr.  Rand  spent  at  Asbbuniham,  Mass.,  where  he 
died  Aug.  24,  IS7I.  He  was,  while  at  Gorham,  a  fre> 
quent  writer  for  the  religious  quarterly  published  at 
Portland  for  1814-18,  and,  besides  oeeuinal  sennons, 
put  in  print  a  volume  ot  Fam^tr  Sermom: — a  Reriev 
of  Finney'B  Sermons: — A'fic  Divtnitg  Thtologi/,  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  same: — and  a  Letter  lo  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher. 
See  Sprague,  A  muile  of  the  A  mer.  P»lpit,  vol.  I. 

Rand,  William,  an  American  divine  of  colonial 
times,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  a  student  at  Har\'ard  University,  class  of  1721, 
then  took  holy  orders,  and  became  pastor  at  Sunder- 
land, Mass.,  of  a  Congregational  Church.  In  174(i  he 
removed,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and 
died  there  in  1779.  He  published  five  separate  ser- 
mons (1789-1767).  See  Spnga»,Atimali  tif  tkt  Amer. 
Pulpit,  i,d86. 

Randall,  John,  an  English  divine  of  note,  wis  bom 
about  the  middle  nfthe  I6th  century.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford  University,  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  Trinity 
College,  and,  aflef  taking  holy  orders,  became  rector  of 
St,  Andrew  Hubbani,  l»nitoii.  in  1599.  He  died  in  IC22. 
His  published  works  arc:  tifitnons  on  Matt,  v,  20,  and 
on  1  Pet.  a,  11, 12  (1620,  4lo) :— ^mMOM  on  Rom.  rut, 
S8,  89  (162S,  4to) Aature  of  God  and  Christ  (1624, 
4to)  —Grtat  MgMlrrg  of  Godliness  (1624,  4lo;  8d  ed. 
1640)  i—Tke  Sacraments  (1680,  Ho}:— Lectures  on  iht 
Larit  Supper  (1630, 4to)  i—Twentg-nine  f^uret  of  the 
Ckarch  (1631.  4ta). 

Randall,  Bffatttaew,  a  distinguished  layman  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  was  bom  in  London.  His 
mercantile  tastes  led  him  into  business  vocations,  where 
he  met  with  success  as  a  merchant.  Soon  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  he  came  to  the  United  Sutes,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained 
neariy  all  his  life.  For  two  or  three  years  he  lived  In 
Burlingtim,  N.  J.  While  in  this  place  he  was  baptized 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Staugliton,  and  continued  a  member  of  the 
Burlington  Church  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
Philadelphia,  SepU  14, 1833.  Dr.  Baron  Stow  says  of 
him  that "  he  was  highly  esteemed  in  Christian  circles, 
and  his  eatiy  familiarity  with  Robert  Hall  and  Drs. 
i^yland  and  Stennctt  was  of  importance  to  him  in  mat- 
te»  of  Urology,  aa  well  »     U.«,g J^g.[^  H. 
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adds :  "  Hiring  tbe  coofidence  or  tbe  authorities  of 
Penusylvviia,  be  wu  appointed  to  several  intpoiUnt 
offices,  the  duties  of  which  he  creditably  performed." 
See  The  Miuioaary  JvbiUe,  p.  1 18.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Randmllitea.   See  Frbk-will  BAprtftTs. 

Handle,  Riotamond.  ■  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cbureb,  South,  was  origiaally  a  member  of 
the  Tenneasee  Conference,  where  be  travelled  fire  yean. 
Ho  was  transferred  in  1886  to  the  Arkansas  Conferenoe, 
which  then  included  Louisixna  west  of  the  Hiasissippi 
Kiver.  Here  be  labored  efficiently  in  stations  and  oa 
presiding  elder  until  the  Conference  of  1844,  when  he 
took  a  superannuat«d  relation.  In  1B46  be  became 
Again  effective,  and  so  continued  until  1861,  serving  as 
presiding  elder  fbr  nine  of  these  jtm.  Hu  sons  having 
voluntemd,  he  accompanied  tbem  to  the  war,  soon  to 
die.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  and  fervent  piety,  a  true 
friend,  a  noble  and  useful  preachcr.—.l/uwte*  q/" A  rmual 
Con/.  J/.  £.  CiMrck,  South,  1861,  p.  328. 

Randle,  Tbotnu  Ware,  a  min  later  of  the  Metb- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Stewart 
County,  Tenn.,  April  13,  1816.  He  was  odmittecl  on 
trial  in  the  Tennessee  Conference  in  1882,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  an  aaive  and  very  efficient  preacher  nntil 
within  a  Taw  months  ofhis  death,  which  took  place  Aug. 
it6,  I8fi9,  He  was  KventI  times  a  del^ate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  Mr.  Randle  waa  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, modest  and  kind.  His  talents  as  a  preacher  were 
excdlent,and  his  zeal  knew  no  abatement. — MinuUt 
Amtuat  Con/.  M.  E.  Churchy  South,  1859,  p.  IIC. 

Randle,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Smith,  was  bom  in  September,  1807. 
He  was  coo  verted  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
waa  received  on  trial  in  the  Tennessee  Conference  in 
1841.  He  Ubored  succeasfully  until  1862,  when  be  be- 
came supernumerary-.  In  1866  he  resumed,  active  work 
aa  presiding  elder  on  Cross  Plains  (now  Pountun  Head) 
district,  where  he  closed  his  life,  May  2,  1869.  He  was 
a  man  of  artless  umplicity,  true  sincerity,  and  ardent 
zeal.  — iftnule*  ofAmunU  Conf.  M.  E.  CkmrA,  Sovlk, 
1869,  p.  849. 

Randolph,  nmiKda,  D.D.,an  Engliah  divine,  was 
bom  in  1766.  He  was  mode  prebeml  of  Bristol  in  1791, 
and  died  in  1881.  He  published,  Utter  to  WilHam  Pkt 
OH  the  Stave  Trade  {Lend.  1788, 8vo)  i—Scr^tOiral  Re- 
rition  of  Sociman  A  rgumenU  in  A  fuwer  to  B.  Hobkoute 
(1792, 8vo)  Correspondence teitk  the  Eartanii  Conntett 
o/ Jersey  (1796, 8vo)  ■—Sermons  on  Advent  (1800, 8vfl)  :— 
Sermons  (Bath,  1803, 8vo) :— Slate  o/tke  Nation  (1808, 
%vo):~Booko/Job  (from  the  HeUby  Elizabeth  Smith, 
with  Prt/aat  and  Ai^tationshy  F. B.  [Bath,  1810]). 

Randolph,  Jobn,  a  minister  bf  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  waa  bom  in  Tripg  County, 
Ky.,  May  9,  1829.  He  waa  converted  in  1847  (or 
1848),  licensed  to  preach  Nov.  28,  1860,  and  admitted 
on  trial  in  the  Louisville  Conference  in  1851.  He  filled 
twelve  important  tields  of  labor,  continuing  his  work 
until  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  186S.  The  nUple  of  his 
preaching,  as  of  all  he  did,  was  strong  practical  sense, 
sanctilieri  and  rendeml  efficient  by  deep  |dety.— Jfin- 
ntes  o/. Animal  Cot/.  31.  E.  Chunky  SoMM,  1864, p.  481. 

Randolph.  Samuel  B.,  a  minister  In  the  Meth- 
odist Episc<^  Church,  South,  wan  bom  in  Tenneuee. 
He  entered  the  Tennessee  Conference,  from  which  he 
ivRfl  transferrei!  in  I860  to  the  Florida  Conference.  Ho 
enlisted  in  1861  with  the  Lowndes  Volunteers,  and  in  , 
three  mnuihs  fell  a  victim  to  disease  at  Camp  Alle- 
ghany, Va.,  Aug.  29, 1861.— .W(ii«(f«  n/Amitiat  Con/.  M. 
K.  ChuTxA,  South,  1861,  p.  845. 

Randolph,  Tbomaa,  an  English  divine  of  note, 
was  bom  Aug.  SO,  1701,  at  Canterbury,  atudied  at  Ox- 
ford University,  where  he  was  bursar,  and  after  complet- 
ing bis  theological  course  was  in  1726  admitted  to  or- 
ders, then  taught  for  a  while,  and  finally  accepted  two ; 
benefices  iu  Kent.   In  1748  be  was  elected  preaident  of  I 


Corpus  Cbristi  College,  and  later  was  given  a  profeaaui- 
ship  in  theolog>-  (1768).  He  died  at  Oxford  March  ^4. 
17^.  Dr.  Thomas  Randolph  published  a  woc^  oa  tb* 
Prophecies  cited  in  the  .Veto  TettasnftU  compared  leith  /At 
Hebrew  Original tutd the  Stptuagint  rerasMt,wbicbis<x- 
ceedingly  valuable  and acarce.  ''Itpfesenti^''aiysOnie, 
"  at  one  view  the  Heb.  text,  the  Sept.  veraioa  of  it,  and  the 
quotation  in  the  Ureek  New  Test."  The  substaDceaf  ihi 
work  is  incorporated  in  Home's  Chapter  on  Quotation 
His  son  John,  who  was  bora  July  6,  1749,  and  «■ 
educated  at  Oxford,  became  undCT  bis  father's  admina 
trotiun  professor  of  Greek  and  theology,  in  1799  »ai 
made  bishop  of  OzJocd,  was  tratHfencd  to  tbe  see  «f 
Bangor  in  1807,  and  in  1809  to  that  of  Loodan,  wbcn 
be  died  July  28,  1818.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe  KonI 
Society  of  Londcm,  and  published  several  •ermona  Sec 
Genileinan's  J/a^uzMc,lxxxiii,lxxxiv,and  tbe  bio^Tapb- 
'  ical  sketch  prefaced  to  the  collected  writings  of  Tbomai 
Randolph;  Saundtn,  Ereninfft  icUh  Sacred  Poets,  p.2tli 
Hook,  Eedes.  Bioff.  viii,  191.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Ranew,  Nathasikl,  an  Engliah  divine  of  the  17tk 
century,  noted  aa  a  NonGonfonniot  who  waa  ejceted  at 
the  BfStoralton,  was  miiuat«r  of  Little  Eastchcap,  Loc- 

don,  and  afterwards  vicar  of  Tilsted,  Eaaex.  He  died 
in  1G72,  aged  about  seventy-two.  He  publisbed,  SuH- 
tilde  fmprwed  by  IHvittK  Meditation,  etc.  (LoncL  ICtt 
8va;  last  ed.  1847,  18mo),  a  very  excell^t  work  in  ifae 
domain  of  practical  theology: — Aceannt  eaitetnmg  the 
Saint's  Glory,  etc,  equally  devout  iu  spirit  and  exed- 
lent  in  componiton  and  purpose. 

RaolainA  Habib  Elisabeth  de,  a  French  lady, 
celebrated  as  the  foimdress  of  a  religious  onlcr,  a*! 
known  under  the  name  of  EUxobetb  of  the  Ctuaa  of 
Jesus,  was  bom,  Nov.  80,  1692,  at  Renuremont,  of  a 
noble  Lorraine  family,  and  was  noted  for  her  beanty. 
■She  was  affianced  to  a  man  fur  whom  she  had  r.ot  tb> 
shadow  of  affection,  and  therefore  objected  to  wedlcwk; 
and  when  her  parents  persisted,  she  sought  the  rMira- 
mentof  tbe  monaster^-.  She  was,  however,  brought  bark 
to  society,  and  married  H.  Duboia.  by  wbom  she  had 
three  chUdren.  Her  husband's  death  and  other  minhafs 
letl  her  to  determine  the  founding  of  a  rriigioaa  eoa»- 
munity  made  up  wholly  of  womra  reclaimed  from  a  life 
of  debauchery.  I'he  number  of  these  women  hartag 
increased,  the  prince  bishop  of  Toul  thought  proper  m 
form  them  into  a  religious  order,  under  the  name  v( 
"  Our  Lady  of  Refuge^"  Mrs.  Duboia  and  her  tbm 
daughters  took  the  dress  belonging  to  the  moontcrr 
Jan.  1, 1631.  In  1634  Urhan  VIII  gave  his  approval  u 
this  order.  It  extended  over  several  of  tbe  ritim  ef 
the  realm,  especially  Avignon,  Toulouse,  MoctpeUief, 
and  R»uen ;  and  it  Bur\'ived  the  storms  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  mother  of  Ranfaing  died  the  death  of  a  soim, 
Jan.  14, 1649.    See  Uoefer,  A'ovr.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Range  is  the  rendering  of  two  Heb.  words  of  mark- 
ed import,  besides  one  or  two  m  an  ordinary  seoae. 

1.  ^"^S,  kir  (only  in  the  dual,  b'^^^S,  kira'yim.  Lev. 
xi,  86, "  ranges  for  pots"),  apparently  a  cooking- fomace, 
perhaps  of  pottery  (as  it  could  be  bmkoiX  and  dodbk 
(as  having  places  for  two  pots  or  morr,  or,  perhaps,  eoo- 
sisting  of  two  stoves  set  tocher).    See  Ovm;  Pdr. 

2.  1^7^*  '  rani,  or  row,  of  soldiers,  drawn 
up  in  cordon  ("range,"  3  Kings  xi.  8,  16;  3  Chna. 
xxitt,  14) ;  also  timben  or  cbambeia  in  the  atories  of  a 
buikling  ("  board,"  1  Kiuga  vi,  9).  See  AmALun, 
Tkmplb. 

RangierCna),  a  French  cardinal  of  aedicTal  tim 

wasbom,aboutlOS6,iathedio(^orHbdm8L  S(.Bnmo 
of  that  place  was  bis  tutor.  One  of  bu  pupils  was  Eodca 
of  Chiktillon,  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  H.  Ka^ier 
went,  to  Uke  the  habit  of  Benedictine,  to  Hamontien. 
where  he  would  probably  have  died  in  ofaacnrity,  bad  it 
not  been  for  contention  which  arose  among  the  BMMilt% 
andR«nalof8angeaia,an<fabiabopofToarL  Kangirf^ 
abbot,  Bem.nl  of ^^nt.V«gt^^^g^  witb  a 
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miauon  to  Rome,  to  mminUin  tbe  rights  of  the  abber.  I 
Tfao  two  eoclefliMtua  obtained  a  bull  confunned  to  their 
wishc*;  but  Rangier  wai  kept  at  RonM  by  Urban  II, 
wbo  Boon  made  him  cantinol,  and,  in  lOM^  iKhbishop 
of  Rcggio.  In  1096  he  went  with  tbe  pope  to  France, 
and  took  part  in  the  Council  o(  Clermont,  where  the  first 
crusade  was  decided  upon.  After  the  Council,  Rangier 
followed  Utban  II  to  Umoges  and  to  Poitiers,  and  found 
liimaetf,  March  10, 109G,  at  the  consecration  of  the  abl>ey 
of  liarmoiitiers.  He  i»uon  after  returned  to  his  own  dio- 
oea^  and  left  it  no  more,  excepting  to  assist  Pascal  II 
mt  the  Coandl  of  Guastalla  (HOC).  Ughelli  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  of  great  power  ("  v'a  magus  auctoiitatis"). 
— Hoefer,  AImiv.  Biag,  GMrab,  a.  v. 

Rauieri,  St.,  an  Italian  ascetic  of  mediieval  times, 
was  bom,  in  or  about  the  year  1 100,  of  a  noble  family 
of  Pisa.    In  his  youth,  the  Kuniish  legends  say,  he  hail 

■  vision :  an  eagle  appeared  to  him,  bearing  in  his  beak 

■  blazing  light,  and  said,  "  I  come  from  Jerusaleni  to 
enlighten  the  nations."  But  Ranieri  refused  to  heed 
this  call  to  a  religious  life,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
pleasure.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  debaucheries,  he 
was  one  day  Mrprised  the  vMt  of  a  holy  man,  who 
persuaded  hun  to  desert  his  nnful  life.  Soon  be  em- 
barked for  Jerusalem,  where  be  took  off  his  own  gar- 
ments, and  wore  tbe  tckifwma,  or  slave-shirt,  ever  after 
in  token  of  humility.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a  her- 
mit in  the  deserts  at  Palestine,  and  during  this  time  is 
reputed  to  have  bad  nuraberiesa  visions  On  one  oe- 
easioa,  he  felt  his  vows  of  abstimoce  to  be  almost  more 
than  he  could  keep.  He  then  had  a  viuon  of  a  gold- 
en vase,  set  with  predoua  stones,  and  full  of  oil,  pitch, 
and  sulphur.  These  were  set  on  fire,  and  none  could 
quetich  the  flames.  Then  there  was  put  into  his  hands 
a  amall  ewer  of  water;  and  when  he  turned  on  but  a 
few  drops,  the  fire  was  extinguished.  This  vision  he 
bdieved  lo  signify  human  passions  by  the  pitch  and 
sulphur,  hnt  the  water  was  tbe  emblem  of  temperance. 
He  then  determined  to  live  on  bread  and  water  alone. 
Hia  reverence  for  water  was  very  great,and  moat  of  his 
miracles  were  performed  through  the  use  of  it;  so  that 
h«  was  called  San  Rtaderi  dilf  Aequo.  But  when  be 
tarried  with  a  host  who  cheated  his  guests  by  putting 
water  in  his  wine,  tbe  saint  did  not  hesitate  lo  expose 
tbe  fraud ;  for  he  revealed  to  all  present  tbe  figure  of 
Satan,  utting  on  one  of  the  wine-aidu,  in  the  furoi  of  a 
huge  cat  with  the  wings  of  a  bat.  He  did  many  mira- 
eka  after  his  return  to  Pisa,  and  made  converts  by  the 
sanctity  of  his  life  and  example.  When  he  died  (July 
17, 1161),  many  miraculous  manifestations  bore  witness 
to  hia  eminent  hoHneas.  All  tbe  bells  in  Pisa  were 
•pootaneoudy  tdled;  and  the  archbiahop  Vtllani,  wbo 
had  been  sick  in  bed  for  two  years,  was  cured  to  attend 
hia  fuiMfaL  At  the  moment  in  tbe  (iineral  service 
when  it  was  tbe  custom  to  omit  tbe  GhHa  in  Estctl- 
MV,  it  was  song  by  a  choir  of  angels  above  the  altar; 
while  the  organ  accompanied  them  without  being  play- 
ed by  any  perceptible  hands.  The  harmony  of  this 
chant  was  so  exqniute  that  thoee  who  heard  it  thought 
tbe  very  heavens  were  opened.  He  was  buried  in  a 
Conb  in  the  Diiomo.  After  the  plague  in  Pisa  in  I8fi6, 
tbe  life  of  this  aaint  was  painted  in  the  Campo  Santo 
by  Kmone  Memmi  and  Antunio  Yeneziana  I'hese 
ffeeeos  are  most  important  in  the  history  of  srt,  and  con- 
sst  of  eight  scenes  fVom  the  life  of  St.  Ranieri :  1.  His 
oonversion;  2.  He  embarks  for  Palestine;  3.  He  assumes 
the  hermit's  dress;  4.  Ue  has  many  temptations  and 
riaora  in'the  deaertj  6.  He  returns  to  Pisa;  6.  He  ex- 
poaeatbefivadofthe  innkeeper;  7.  Hiedeath  and  funeral 
obaaqtdcs;  0.  His  mirades  after  death.— Hra.  Clement, 
Band-look  of  Ltgmiary  and  Mgthoiogical  Art,*,  v. 

Rcnke,  Cul  Fnrdinwid.  doctor  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  brother  of  the  fammis  historian,  Lipoid 
Ranke,wasbom  at  Wiehe.in  Thuringia,in  180*2.  Hav- 
ing Anisbed  bis  preparatory  studies  at  the  gA-mnasium 
ia  Pfixta.  be  betook  blmsdf  to  the  study  of  phikdogy 


I  and  theology.  He  soon  became  tbe  head  of  the  Qoed- 
linburg  Gymnasium,  In  1887  he  was  called  to  Gdttin* 
geii,  and  in  1842  to  Berlio,  where  he  not  only  superin* 
tended  the  Frederic- William  Gymnasium,  hnt  also  tbe 
Rt^l  II«al-6cho(d,  tbe  Royal  Elisabeth  Scbuol,  etc.  He 
died  March  29, 1876,  Ranke  was  not  oidy  an  able 
philologist  and  pedagogue,  but  also  an  excellent  Cbria- 
tian,  and  look  an  active  part  in  the  inner  miiuon  and 
Bible  Sodely.  He  wrote.  Plan  vnd  Bau  det  Johan- 
neucktn  JCvangetiamt  (Berlin,  1864)  : — LAiit  UU- 
torieit  Ifovi  TettamatH  (ibid.  1856) :— C/nmrns  ron  At- 
aandrien  w.  Ongeaet  aU  Jnterpreten  der  heiliffen  Schr^ 
(ibid.  t86L):~Z>as  Khg^  der  Htbrair  (ibid.  1868), 
etc.  As  a  contributor  to  Piper's  Evangtlical  Yfar-boot, 
he  wrote  on  the  apostles  Andrew  (vii,  94),  James  the 
Elder  (viii,  189), Timothy  0,70), Titus (i,0«):  on  Sym- 
phorianus  (xix,  60),  Perpetua  and  Felicilas  (ix,  66),  Sat- 
umiuus  (xx,  63),  Arethaa  (xiii,  129),  Eustasius  (xviii, 
96),  Olaf  Petersen  (xix,  170),  and  contributed  tbe  Ger- 
man translation  of  Clement  of  Alexandria's  hymn,  Xr^ 
fuav  iruXuv  dSaHv,  to  Piper's  monograph  on  that  hvmn 
(xix,  29, 81).  SeeSchn«der,7Wi  Joil>«ucA(1877).p. 
iSli  Lil*rariidim'Ilambeeuer(lKe),p.2a.  (RP.) 

Ranke,  Prledrich  Hetntloh.  doctor  of  theology 
and  Ober-Connitorialralh,  brolherof  Cari  Ferdinand,  was 
bom  at  Wiehe  in  1797.  Having  <»>mpleted  hia  stud- 
ies, he  labored  as  a  pastor  at  RUckersdorf,  not  far  from 
Nuremberg,  and  then  aa  dean  at  Thumau.  In  1840  he 
was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of  dogmatics  at  tbe 
Erlangcu  University.  In  1841  be  was  made  counsellor 
of  consistory  at  Bayreulh,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
was  appointetl  Ober-ConBistorislrath.  Some  years  ago 
he  retired  from  his  different  offices,  and  died  SepL  2, 
1876.  Of  his  writings  we  mention,  UtdmucHungm 
aber  den  Pentateuch  (Erlangen,  1834-40, 2  vols.)  —Pre- 
digtm  :—Gtbele  iiber  tt'orte  der  heiL  ScArifl  (Frankfort- 
on-the-Hain,  1867):_7'Ae  IntHtuHon  of  the  LonPt 
atipper  (Ibid,  xi,  Bl'):—Dandj  in  Piper's  Etat^kal 
Year-hook  (viii,  106).  See  FUrst,  Jvd.  iii,  189; 
Zuchold,  B^iotheca  Theologica,  ii,  1028  j  Winer,  Hand- 
AucA  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  78;  ii,  108,  827,  880,  782; 
Schneider,  Theol.  Jahrhwh  (1877),p.2a7;  LUerariacker 
//rmdu'(>iMr(1876),p,235,5d0;  Hauck, 7:itea&ij^^aArva- 
berkht  (1867),  p.882.    (R  P.) 

Ranken,  David,  a  Scotch  di%'ine,  was  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  and  waa  an  author  of 
some  repute.  He  published,  Thret;lJi»courMe»,  1  Pet. 
m,  18,  14  (Edin,  1716,  8vo) :— 7'A>-Mr  .Z>f>cours^«,  I  Pet, 
i»t,14,  16  (1716,8vo):— &nB.,  1  Pet,  Hi,  13-16  (1717, 
avo}:—8erms.  (1720,  8vo):— 7"*r«  Itucourtei,  Phil,  i, 
27  (1722, 8 vo). 

Rankin,  Tkomaii,  a  somewhat  noted  minister  of 
tbe  early  Methodist  Episcopal  Chutcb  — one  of  Wes- 
ley's general  assistants — was  bom  in  Dunbar,  Scotland, 
1788,  He  was  religiously  trained  by  bis  parents  and, 
at  an  early  age,  expresseil  the  dMn  to  become  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel.  After  the  death  nf  his  father, 
he  formed  bad  acquaintances,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
worldly  amuBcinents.  When  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age,  Dunbar  was  visited  by  troops  of  dragoon^  among 
whom  were  a  number  of  devout  Christians,  who  held 
meetings  mnmin^;  and  evening.  Young  Rankin  at- 
tended, and  was  deeply  impressed.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Edinbu^h,  where  he  came  under  the  peiaonal 
infiuence  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  waa  decided  to  devote 
himself  to  Christian  work.  With  this  purpose  in  view, 
he  prepared  to  enter  the  College  at  Edinburgh.  Cir- 
cumstance^  however,  occurred  which  prevented  his 
taking  a  collc^iatG  course;  and,  by  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  he  Bailed  for  America,  to  engage  in  a  commercial 
enterprise.  Wearying  of  this  life,  he  was  glad  to  find 
himself  once  more  in  Scotland,  breathing  a  more.con- 
genial  religious  atmosphere.  Shortly  after  his  return, 
he  met  a  Slethodist  minister,  who  saw  the  unsettled 
condition  of  his  mind,  and  invited  Rankin  to  vWi.  with 
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hin^  the  different  Methodist  societies  of  the  North.  He 
was  even  prevailed  upon  to  preach,  though  he  coiueiit- 
ed  with  great  relucuiiioe,  and  waa  ao  dissatishetl  with 
hlnueir  that  be  waa  often  well-nigh  naolved  u>  attempt 
it  no  more.  While  in  this  state  of  miml,  he  listened  to 
the  preaching  of  Wc&ley,  and  from  that  time  had  the 
most  intense  Bdmiratiou  fur  him.  After  a  great  ttpirii- 
ual  conflict,  he  sought  Wesley,  and  related  to  him  his 
experience  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Wesley  ad- 
vised him  to  persevere  in  his  religious  worli,  and  so  re- 
moved his  doubts  that  he  expressed  himself  willing  to 
be  known  everywhere  "as  a  poor,  despised  Hethudiat 
pnacber."  He  waa  regularly  appointed  in  1761  to  the 
Simex  Cipenit,  and  in  the  following  year  to  the  Sbef- 
Beld Circuit.  At  the  next  Conference,  be  was  appointed 
to  the  Devonshire  Circuit.  In  1764  be  became  assistaot- 
preacber  in  the  Cornwall  Circuit,  la  1765  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  spend  a  part  of  the  year  in  the  Newcastle 
and  a  part  in  the  Dales  Circuit.  In  1766  he  was  sta- 
tioned upon  the  EpworUi  Circuit,  and,  upon  reqiieat 
of  the  people,  was  returned  the  second  >ear.  In  1768 
he  was  appointed  to  labor  again  in  the  west  of  Com- 
wall.  In  1769  he  was  sent  u>  the  London  and  Sussex 
Circuit,  and  abo  travelled  with  John  Wesley  on  bis 
preaching  tour  through  the  kingdom.  In  1770  he  ac- 
companied Wesley  to  the  west  of  England,  and  every- 
where their  labors  met  with  great  success.  In  1771  he 
was  once  more  stationed  with  his  frieoito  iu  Cornwall 
While  at  the  conference  held  at  Leeds,  he  met  captain 
Webb,  lately  arrived  from  America.  Wesley  bad  be- 
come greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  tbe 
American  mission,  and,  when  the  question  came  up  be- 
fore the  conference,  intimated  his  desire  to  send  Kan- 
kin  as  general  superintendent.  The  appointment  was 
made;  and  he,  together  with  George  Shadford,  sailctl 
for  America  in  177S,  Soon  aftn  hia  arrival,  Rankin 
called  a  conference,  the  first  ever  held  in  America,  July 
4,  1773,  at  Philadelphia.  Asbury  had  been  previously 
appointetl  and  sent  over  as  tbe  general  assistant  of  the 
societies  in  America;  but  as  Rankin  had  travelled  sev- 
eral years  longer,  he  took  precedence  over  Asbitry  when 
he  reached  here.  Besides,  the  displeasure  of  Wesley 
i^nst  the  American  work  had  probably  led  him  to 
B:ject  for  the  place  a  man  who  oould  cUim  superiority 
over  Asbury.  Rankin,  therefore,  held  (he  {dace  of 
'■general  assiBtant"  while  here,  and  presided  at  the 
conferences  which  convened  while  he  was  in  America. 
He  was  stationed  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  alter- 
nately, and  remainetl  in  this  country  until  1778,  when 
be  again  appears  at  work  in  England.  He  visited, 
while  here,  many  of  the  churches  then  within  the  terri- 
tory known  as  tha  niiladelpbia  Conference,  and  would 
probably  have  ren&ained,  had  not  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  made  his  stay  ill-advised.  Immediately  after 
his  return  to  England,  be  was  stationed  at  London, 
where  he  lived  two  years.  In  1793  he  asked  to  be  made 
a  supernumerary;  and  after  thb  date  he  lived  quietly 
in  the  English  metnqioliB  until  his  death,  Hay  17, 1810. 
Ha  was  buried  in  City  Road,  near  Wesley.  He  was  a 
truly  |Mous  man,  but  too  stem  and  uncompromising  to 
succeed  as  a  leader;  and  be  failed  in  this  country  to  be 
of  any  especial  service  to  Asbury,  whom  be  was  intended 
to  asKlst,  He  never  wavered  in  difficulties  and  trials, 
and  showed  a  truly  heroic  spirit  in  the  hour  of  need.  His 
irregular  education  had  probably  as  much  to  do  with 
his  inoonsistencies  of  conduct  as  bts  natural  propensity 
totbesevereaspecuoflife.  See iitevvM,Hut.o/ Method' 
win,  i,  239 ;  and  hU  flut.  o/tiuM.E,  Ck.  (aee  Index) ; 
Bangs,  UUt.  of  the  M.  t\  Ck.  (N.  Y.  1838, 2  vola,  13no),  i, 
77-124;  Wakeley,  ImiI  CAaptert  (see  Index);  Sorague, 
AtmaU  of  the  A  mer.  Puipi/,  vii,  28-34. 

Ranaom  ('pi'ip,;»ayM',Exod,xsi,80;  "redemp- 
tion," Psa,  xlix,  8;  or  pid^m',  "redemption," 
Numb,  iii,  49, 51 ;  elsewhere  S,  k^her,for^reiteta,  or 
i>!tS,fo  actfkepaHofGoil  [q.v.];  N.T.\vr/M»',ordv- 
T'iKvTftov),  a  price  p^  to  recover  a  person  or  thing 


from  one  who  detains  that  person  or  thing  in  captivity. 
Hence  prisoners  of  war  or  alav&i  are  said  to  be  no- 
somed  when  tbey  are  liberated  in  exchange  for  a  valu- 
able conaideratioii  (t  Cur.  vi,  19, 20).  Wtwtcver  » sub- 
stituted or  exchanged  in  compenaation  for  the  party  b 
his  ransom ;  but  tbe  word  ransom  ia  mow  extcuardy 
uken  in  ScripUire.  A  man  is  said  to  ransum  bu  iSt 
(Exod.  xxi,  30)  ;  that  is,  to  substitute  a  sum  of  muwr 
instead  of  his  life  as  the  penalty  of  certain  ofleoca 
(Exod.xxx,  12;  Job  xxxvi,  18).  The  poll-tax  of  hdf 
a  shekel  for  every  Hebrew  was  deemed  the  rxamim,  m 
atonement  mouey,  and  was  declared  to  be  a  beave-of- 
fering  to  Jebov^  to  propiUate  for  tb«r  Uvea  (Exod. 
XXX,  12-16).  Some  of  the  sacriftcea  (as  tbe  an-  aad 
trespass-offerings)  might  be  reganled  as  coiomniaticai 
or  ransoms  (Lev,  iv,  1-S5;  v,  1-19).  Id  like  msniMr, 
our  Blessed  Lord  is  said  to  give  himself  a  ransom  for  all 
(I  Tim.  ii,  6;  Matt,  xx,  23;  Mar^c  x,  43)— a  substitou 
for  tliem,  bearing  sufferings  in  their  stead,  uude^roiog 
that  penalty  which  woidri  otherwise  attach  lo  tbfsi 
(Rom.  iii,  34;  vii,  23;  1  Cor.  i,  30;  Eph.  i,  7;  iv,»; 
Heb.  ix,  13).    See  RKDeumov. 

Ranters  is  (1)  one  the  many  names  by  which 
tbe  pRsbyteriatu  dcwgnated  the  moat  advanced  of  the 
mystical  mlioda  of  tbe  CromweUian  period.  Tb^ 
were  Antiiiomian  berettca,  and  were  probaUy  related 
to  the  FamlUsta  (q.  v,),  to  whom  FulW  {Ciu  Uiil.  m. 
211  sq.)  traces  them.  In  Ross's  Havm^ia.  tbe  Ram- 
ers  are  described  as  making  an  open  professian  of  Wii- 
nesB  and  irreligion ;  as  boUing  that  God,  angels,  devils, 
heaven,  hell,  etc,  are  fictions  and  lU>le8:  that  Mnea^ 
John  tbe  Baptist,  and  our  Lord  were  impoatoo;  thai 
praying  and  preaching  are  useless;  that  all  mini*^ 
has  come  to  an  end;  and  that  sin  is  a  mere  imagisa- 
tion.  He  says  that  in  their  letters  tbe  Rantcn  o- 
deavored  to  be  strangely  profane  and  blaspbemma,  «- 
tering  atheistical  imprecations;  and  he  givea  a  speci- 
men which  quite  bean  out  his  words.  lie  alao  allega 
that  they  sanctioned  and  practiced  commanity  of  wov- 
en (ed.  166ft,  p.  287).  Much  tbe  aane  aoGount,alaovii 
given  a  few  years  later  by  Pagiu  {Heraiagrafkg  [ed. 
1662],p.268,294),  Baxter  also  writes  respecting  tbrm: 
'*  I  have  myself  letters  written  from  Abiogdoii,  where, 
among  both  soldiers  and  people,  this  oouiagicw  did 
then  prevail,  full  of  horrid  oaths  and  curses,  and  Ues- 
pbemy  not  Ot  to  be  repeated  by  the  tongue  and  pea  d 
man ;  and  this  all  uttered  as  the  effect  of  knowMge 
and  a  part  of  tbtir  religion,  in  a  fanatic  ati^n,  mA 
fathered  on  the  Sfdrit  of  God"  {Own  Life  ratd  TSm, 
p,  77),  The  following  passage  is  found  in  a  tif*  *f 
BuKyan,  added  to  an  imiution  of  his  work  which  is  call- 
ed The  Third  Pari  ofth*  PUgrim't  Pivgrrta:  "  Abort 
this  time"  (in  Bunyan's  early  life), "  a  very  large  libef^ 
ty  being  given  as  to  conscience,  tlwre  started  up  a  sert 
of  loose,  profane  wretches,  afterwarda  called  Ranios  mk 
Sweet  Singers,  pretending  themselvea  safe  from,  or  be- 
ing incapable  of,  Nnning ;  though,  indeed,  tbey  were  lfe> 
debauchest  and  profligate  wretcbea  living  in  their  baa- 
dy  meetings  and  revels.  For,  fancying  tbemselvcs  m 
j  Adam's  state,  as  he  was  in  Paradise  before  the  falL  tbey 
would  strip  tbemeelves,  both  tnen  and  women,  and  so 
catch  as  (»tcb  oould;  and  to  it  tbey  weut,  to  satiate 
their  lust  under  prMeitee  of  ineieaaiiig  and  nnki|ily- 
ing"  (An  AeemaU  of  the  Life  and  JofioM  ofMr.JtAn 
Btmyan,  etc.  [London,  1692],  p,  22).  (See  Weingartsa. 
Rnolutioiu-KircKeH  En^andt  [Leipa.  1868],  pu  107  ti^; 
Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sect*,  s.  v.).  (2.)  In  recmt  time* — note 
1828 — the  name  of  "Rantera"  has  been  given  to  those 
Primitive  Methodists  who  separated  from  tbe  main  fao4y 
of  Melhodista,  and  were  dlatingiuahed  by  thdr  unososl 
physical  demonstrations. 

Raonl  de  Flalx,  a  French  monastic,  flootiibed 
near  the  middle  of  tbe  12tb  rentury.  It  b  diAcalt 
to  enommte  definitdy  hia  woifcs.  He  is  nndoobtedly 
tbe  aothor  of  CommaUaire  tnr  It  LMtifm  (OolognSi 
1586.  foL).  t^^.^^t^^Bi^^. 
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Frawee  claim  for  bim  m  ^Uaoonne  abridged  from  the 
Ifonb  of  Six  Dagt,  which  b  found  in  a  mmuscript  io 
the  King's  Libron',  No.  647 ;  also  a  Commentary  on  the 
Procrrha,  of  which  they  mention  a  copy  at  Cambridge 
in  the  library  of  Pemtiroke  Cuilege(  and  a  Commtnttirif 
on  Ihe  Kpisttti  of  81,  PavL  They  add  that  Raoul  de 
Flaix  commented  on  Nahum  and  the  Apocalypse. 
These  glonarics  on  Nahum  ami  the  Apocalypse  exist, 
ill  fact,  under  the  name  of  Master  Raoul  (Magistri  Ka- 
dulH),  in  a  volume  of  Clain'aux,  which  is  numt)ered 
at  ptenent  227  in  the  library  uf  Troves.  But  this  is  a 
mistake  into  which  Lelong  led  the  authors  of  the  LU- 
erary  lliatoty.  A  commentary  on  the  S*>ag  of  Songs, 
pubtished  in  some  ancient  editions  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
had  been  attributed  to  Raoul  de  Flatx.  Leiong  and 
Mkbilktn  having  proved  that  this  work  is  by  Robert  de 
Tombclune,  abbey  of  St.  Vigu  de  Baycux,  the  authors  of 
the  Literary  Hittory  have  thought  it  xtteetmy,  In  con- 
sequence, to  strike  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  fWim  the 
list  of  sacred  books  annotated  by  oar  Raoul.  But  in 
that  they  appear  to  be  mistaken.  In  fact,  the  volume 
ofClair^'aux  which  is  to^lay  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Troyes  offers  us,  beudes  the  glossaries  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse  and  Nabum,  glossaries  on  the  CwitiGlea  entirely 
difl^ient  from  those  which  have  been  pnbiishrd  under 
the  nanoe  of  Gregory  and  restored  to  the  abbot  Robert. 
Sanders  mentions  also,  among  the  works  of  Raoul  de 
Flaix,  a  theological  summary— ^timma  Jladtilfi  Flavia- 
cem» — and  a  treatise,  De  Amore  Ctimit  el  OiHo  Cnrni* 
— works  of  which  we  have  no  other  account. — Hoefer, 
Naur.  Bioff.  UeniraU,  s.  v. 

RaODl  de  St.  Trond,  a  Belgian  monastic,  was 
bom  at  Moutier-Bur-Sambi«,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege, 
ttudtcd  at  Liege,  and  then  entered  the  Benedictine  or- 
der at  Aix-la-Chapelie.  He  was  there  made  sacristan, 
master  of  a  school,  and  grand  provost.  He  was  a  very 
ilevout  man ;  and,  disaatisfletl  with  the  lax  condition  of 
the  monastery-  at  Aix,  he  left  for  St.  Trond,  where,  af- 
icr  two  years,  he  was  made  prior,  and  intro<liiced  the 
rcfunns  of  the  Clugiiiacs.  In  IIW  he  was  elected  ab- 
bot, and  took  part  in  the  quarrel  for  the  pope  which 
agitated  the  Liege  dioceae  and  resulted  in  its  division. 
He  went  twice  to  Rome,  where  be  was  warmly  received 
and  had  much  indnoice.  He  died  March  6, 1  ISA.  He 
wrote:  Gtila  Abbalum  Trvdonttuium  Ord.Soncti  Eene- 
dicti,  in  D'Achery's  Spicilfgium,  vii,  844  sq.  :—/>«■  Sut' 
eeptioHe  Puerorum  in  Moiui»teriit,\n  Mabillon's  Antrlec- 
la: — Contra  StmonMCOf,  I.ih.  VII,  which  is  still  in  MS. 
See  GaUia  Ckrittima,  iii,  05R  -  900  j  Ceillier,  llial.  dei 
A  ut.  EecUi.  xxii,  6S^Hoefer,  vVour.  Biog.  GeMrale,  a.  v. 

Raoul  de  VailoeU», «  French  monastic,  waa  bom 
probably  at  Merston,  in  England,  and  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  12th  centurii-,  first  a  monk  at  Clairvaux, 
and  later  as  abbot  of  the  new  inonaster>*  founded  at 
Vaucelle,  in  the  diocese  of  Cambray,  by  St.  Bernard. 
Raoul  is  renowned  both  for  his  magnificence  and  for 
hia  charity.  In  the  lime  of  want,  he  supported  for 
(Donttw  n'minr  as  five  thousand  paupeia.  Charles  de 
Visch,  in  his  SiuiotAiqiie  Ciitereimt»,  cnuuls  bim  among 
the  lumed  writers  of  his  time,  and  attributes  to  him 
many  works;  but,  according  tu  Pasiorel,  these  works 
are  lost.  He  died  in  1162. — Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  a.  v. 

Rapapott,  Salomo  Jkhuda  LOw,  a  noted  Jewish 
acholar,  was  bom  at  Lemberg,  in  Austrian  Galicia,  in 
1790.  He  first  attracted  attenUon  among  his  corelig- 
ionists by  notes  to  a  Talroudical  work  of  his  father-in- 
law,  and  subsequently  roae  to  the  highest  rank  among 
the  Hebrew  writers  oT  the  age  by  critico-biographical 
sketches  of  Saadht  Gaon,  Rabbi  Nathan,  Hai  Gaon,  the 
poet  Eleazar  Kalir,  etc,  in  the  Bikkure  ha-Ittim  (Vien- 
na, 1828-81);  by  contributions  to  the  Kerem  Chemed 
(Vienna  and  Prague,  1688-48);  and  by  numerous  other 
disaertttiMia  in  Hebrew  and  German,  insetted  in  vari- 
ona  other  publicatiooa.  He  translated  into  Hebrew 
Tens  Itediw^  AfAer,  entitled  n*Tim  n^nato  (Vien- 


na, 1827).  He  also  published,  under  the  title  of  T\yS  & 
*l**!blS,  a  linguistic  and  archnological  lexicon,  of  which 
only  one  part  has  as  yet  appeared  (Prague,  1852).  His 
poetical  contributions  in  the  Bikkure  may  be  identified 
by  the  cipher  1*^0.  Having  oOiciated  for  some  time 
as  rabbi  at  Tamopol,  be  waa  elected,  in  1840^  to  fill  a 
similar  office  at  Pnigtie,  where  be  died,  Oct.  16, 1887. 
Besides  his  numerous  esssys,  which  an  to  be  found  in 
the  different  reviews  and  periodicals,  he  pubtished,  in 
18fil,  a  criticism  on  Frankcl's  Darke  Aa-Mitkna,  enti- 
tled Dibre  Skahm  te-Emelh.  See  Fltrst,  BiU.  Jud.  iii, 
131  eq.;  Etheiiilge, Introduction  to  ffebrtte  Literature,  p. 
482;  Gratz,  Geich.  d.  Juden,  xi,  485  sq.;  Jost,  Ge§ch.  d. 
Judenth.  n.  $.  Secten,  iii,  848  sq. ;  Stem,  GticH.  d.  Judat- 
/Aims, p. 318 sq.;  Dtatmtm,GetcA,d.Inattiten,p.bSiB^\ 
Gnga,  JUd,  ZeiUckr^  (1867),  p,  241  aq.;  id.  A'od^ 
Jtusene  8tAr\fltn  (Berlin,  1875),  ii,  262;  Znnz,  Die 
natatage  de$  Kalendetjakrtt  (Eng.transLby  the  Rev.B. 
Kck,  in  the  Jewish  Metmtgtr,  N.  Y.,  1874-75) ;  Cassel, 
LeUfadm  tur  jud.  Gtsch.  u.  Literatur  (1872),  p.  114; 
Delitzsch,  Zvr  Grxk.  d.  jvditchen  Poeiie,  p.  102,  118, 
155  ;  Kuriiinder,  S.  L,  Rapaport :  etne  biogt-aphitde 
5it22e  (Pesth,  1868).  (RP.) 

Rap«r,  William  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epi8co|Ml  Church,  was  bom  in  Western  Pemuylvania, 
Sept.  24, 1798.  He  waa  first  brought  to  notice  by  the 
ser^■ice  be  rendered  his  country  in  the  second- war  with 
England.  In  1819  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Ohio 
Cuufercnce,  and  remained  in  the  effective  ranks  for  about 
thirty  years.  He  served  the' Church  in  various  posi- 
liona^  and  alw«>'s  acceptably.  He  was  honored  by  be* 
ing  sent  to  sevwal  general  conferencea,  and  had  many 
admirers  and  friends  He  died  while  travelling  with 
bisbop  Morris  to  Aumra,  Ind.,Feb,  II,  1852:  Mr.  Raper 
was  a  profound  theologian,  of  amiable  sodal  qualities, 
fearkfls  and  earnest. — MimiU$  <ff  A  matal  Coh/.  of  M.  E. 
CA.  1852,  p.  128. 

Ra'plia  (Hek  Jlainbi',  Bt^n,  aa  in  1  Chnm.  vili,  2), 
or  Ra'phah  (Heb.  AopAaA',  nsn,  »  in  2  Sam.  xxi, 
16,  meaning  ^ml  [q.  v.],  as  translated  in  1  ChroiL  xx, 
4, 6,  8;  2  Sam.  xxi,  16,  18,  20,  22;  Sept.  'Pa^qc.  v.  r. 
'Pa^a  and  'Papain),  the  name  of  two  men.  See  also- 
Betii-Rapha. 

1.  The  last  of  the  five  sons  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Ja^ 
cob  (1  Chron.  viii,  2, "  Kapha"),  aa  post  1927.  The 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  original  register  of  the 
family  (Gen.  xlvi,  21) ;  but  at  Numb,  xiii,  9,  Raphu  was 
the  name  of  the  filthier  of  the  person  cbtwen  hum  Ben- 
jamin to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan — showing  the 
name,  or  something  similar,  to  have  belonged  to  tbe 
tribe.  Raphah  is  apparently  but  a  variation  of  the 
name  of  Rosh  (q.  v.).   Sec  Jacob. 

2.  The  son  of  Biuea,  and  father  of  Eleasah;  eigbtht 
in  linesl  descent  fniro  David's  friend  Jonathan  (1  Chron.- 
viii,  87,  "Raphah").  B.a  post  1000.  He  is  calledi 
Rkpiiaiaii  in  1  Chron.  ix,  43. 

Ra'phafil  ('Paf  a^X=^M^'i,  "the  divine  healer^,, 
"  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels  which  ...  go  in  and  out 
before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One"  (Tob.  xii,  15).  Ac- 
cording to  another  Jewish  tradition,  Raphael  was  one 
of  theybirr  angels  that  stood  round  the  throne  of  God 
—Michael,  Uriel,  Gsbriel,  Raphael.  His  place  is  said 
to  have  been  behind  tbe  throne,  by  the  standard  of 
Ephraim  (comp.  Numb,  ii,  18) ;  and  his  name  was  in- 
terpreted as  foreshadowing  the  healing  of  the  schism 
of  Jeroboatn,  who  arose  from  that  tribe  (1  Kings  xi,  26, 
see  Bnxtorf,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  47).  In  Tobit  he  appears  as 
the  guide  and  counsellor  of  Tobias.  By  his  help,  Sara 
was  delivered  from  her  plague  (Tob.  vi,  16, 17),  and  To- 
bit  from  his  blindness  (xi,7,8).  In  the  book  of  Enoch 
he  appears  as  "  the  angel  of  the  B[nrils  of  men"  (xx,  8 ; 
camp.  Dillmann,  ad  &tr.).  Hia  symboltc  character  in 
the  apociyphal  narrative  is  cleariy  mdicated  ^ 
deacribei  hiro«!ir  aa  "  AaariiiitihftMfiWtiari3gl0'ob 
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T,  12),  thp  ine«Beiiger  of  the  IjinVt  help  •priiicluB  from 
the  Lord'a  mercy.  See  Tobit.  The  name,  in  iu  Heb. 
fiirm,  occurs  in  1  Cbrou.  xxvi,  7  u  thst  v(  a  man.  See 
Rbpbabu 

^mpbMl,8T.(h».LSaiK!lut Raphofh  ltM\.SanRa/- 
/a^  f  Fr.  St,  Bapkad;  Germ.  Der  /teit^  Riifa^t  the 
Mine  with  the  above,  ia  eunndeted  the  guanlimt  angel 
of  bunwrnty.  He  wasMnttowarn  Adam  of  the  danger 
^  rin,  and  i'ta  unhappy  conaequeoceB. 

"  B«  •tronif,  live  happy,  and  love !  bnt  flrat  of  all 
Him  whum  to  lvv«  Is  t>»  obey,  and  keep 
His  great  command.  Titke  heed  l«*t  luiBslon  swbj 
Tliy  Judgment  to  do  angtat  which  else  free-will 
Wonld  not  ndmtt.  Thine  and  at  all  thy  8<>iia 
Tbe  weal  or  woe  In  thee  Is  placed.  Bewnrel"  (Milton). 

He  was  the  herald  who  bore  to  the  ahephents  tbe 
"good  tidiiigH  of  (treat  joy  which  ahall  be  fur  all  peo- 
ple." He  is  eapedally  the  protector  of  the  young,  the 
pilgrim,  and  tbe  traveller.  In  the  apocryphal  romance, 
his  watchful  care  of  (he  young  Tobias  during  his  event- 
ful journey  is  typical  of  his  benignity  and  loving  con- 
descension towards  those  whom  he  protects.  His  coun- 
tenance is  represented  as  full  of  benignity.  Devotional 
pictures  portray  him  dresKd  as  a  pil(rnm,with  sandals; 
bis  hwr  bound  with  a  diadem  or  a  fillet ;  the  ataff  in  bis 
band,  and  a  wallet,  or  panetiere,  hung  to  his  belt.  As 
a  guardian  spirit,  he  bears  the  swonl  and  a  small  cas- 
ket, or  vase,  containing  the  "Ashy  charm"  (Tob.  vi,  6) 
against  evil  spirits.  As  guanlian  angel,  he  usually  leads 
Tobias.  Murillo's  painting,  in  the  Leuchtenberg  Gal- 
lery, represents  him  as  the  guanlian  angel  of  a  tushop 
who  appears  as  a  votary  beknr.  St.  Raphael  ia  eom- 
nemoratcd  in  the  Chureh  of  Home  on  S^.  18. 

Rapbael,  or  Raftiello  SAim  or  Samzio,  called 
by  bia  countrymen  "//  Dirino,"  i.  e.  "the  Divine,"  is 
ranked  by  almoat  universal  opinion  as  the  greatest  of 
painteih  He  was  certainly  the  Sophocles  of  the  glori- 
ous art  of  form  and  color.  lie  was  bom  at  Urbino 
April  6,  1488.  In  1497,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Giovanni  Santi,  who  was  his  first  instructor,  be  was 
placed  under  I'ietro  Perugino  (q.  v.),  the  most  distin- 
guished painter  of  the  period,  who  was  then  engaged 
on  important  worka  in  tbe  city  of  l^rugia.  The  pro- 
found feeling,  the  mystic  ecstasy,  which  charaeterir.ed 
the  Urobrian  school  while  yet  imder  the  leadership  of 
ita  founder,  the  Penigian,  and  before  it  degcnerat«il  into 
the  mannerism  and  facile  manufacture  at  which  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Kneered.  took  possession  of  the  eoul  of 
BaphaeL  He  soon  acquiretl  a  wonderful  Gicility  of  ex- 
ecution. He  showed  aueb  great  talent  tliat  Penigino 
employed  him  on  hta  own  works;  and  so  wdl  did  he 
perform  his  task  that  it  ia  difficult  now  to  separate  (he 
work  of  (he  msxter  from  that  of  the  pnpil.  In  1504 
Raphael  visited  Florence,  and  improved  his  style  by 
studying  composition  and  expression  in  the  works  of 
Hasaccio,  the  sweet  and  perfect  modelling  of  Leonanio 
da  Vinci,  and  color  and  effect  iu  those  of  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in  Florence  till  1608, 
when  he  went  to  Riime,  on  tbe  invitation  of  pope  Julius 
II.  Hie  celebrated  fVeacoe  in  tbe  Vatican,  and  numer- 
ous important  works,  were  then  commenced.  Julius 
died  in  1313,  but  his  auccessor,  Leo  X,  continued  Ra- 
phael's services,  and  kept  his  great  powers  constantly  in 
exerciHc.  Haphael  and  Rome  are  synonymous  terms  in 
the  btstor}'  of  Italian  art  of  tbe  16th  century.  Though 
Michael  Angelo  labored  at  Rome,  and  tbe  impreas  of 
his  genius  is  everywhere  in  the  avenues  of  Roman  art, 
yet  by  common  consent  the  Roman  school  of  Mt  owes 
ita  origin  and  life  to  Raphael.  It  became  the  grandest 
of  all  the  Italian  schools  of  ])ainting,  ami  gave  concrete 
reality  to  the  aspirations  and  longings  of  his  predeces- 
sors by  carrying  art  to  a  height  all  but  ultimate.  The 
Bumao  school  combined  the  virility  and  btddneas  of 
Florence  with  the  simplicity  and  the  devotional  aweet- 
neoe  of  Umbria  and  Siena;  in  short, all  Italian  excel- 
lences Raphael  gathered  in  bis  Roman  creation ;  but 
with  the  arUst  who  cave  it  Inrth  the  school  alone  can 


be  identified,  and,  illustrious  as  were  many  of  hia  pnpSa 
his  own  death  marks  tbe  fading  boar  Of  the  Booas 
schooL  Of  all  the  Roman  painters,  it  was  Kaphad 
alone  who  made  bis  works  not  leas  the  expreasian  aai 
measure  of  all  the  knowledge,  philoac^hy,  and  poeuy 
of  bis  time  than  witnesses  to  hia  gaiiua  and  voodm 
for  what  we  call  tbe  immortality  of  hia  (ubc.  He 
achieved  the  labors  ofademigod;  hiasucceaaonwnaghi 
like  mere  men.  Raphael  had  scarcely  reached  las 
prime  when  a  sudden  attack  of  fever  carried  him  o^oe 
ihe  anni%-ersary  of  his  birth,  in  16S0.  "The  wockairf 
Raphael  are  generally  divided  into  three  doses:  Ui 
tint  style,  when  under  the  influence  of  Perugino'a  bsd- 
ner;  his  second,  when  be  punted  in  Florence  frooi  IhtH 
to  la08;  and  bis  third  style, which  is  diaiingai»hat4e 
ill  the  works  executed  by  him  after  he  settled  in  Borne. 
Each  of  these  styles  has  its  devoted  admirers.  Tbm 
who  incline  to  art  employed  in  the  service  of  relq(tea 
prefer  the  fitst  manner,  as  embodying  purity  and  rci^ 
ioua  feelinf^  Hia  last  manner,  perfnled  when  ibe  laite 
fur  clasncal  leanini;  and  art  was  stiongly  excited  bf 
the  discovery  of  numerous  valuable  works  of  tbe  rlsMr 
period,  is  held  by  many  connoisseun  as  conectly  tm- 
foodying  the  highest  art;  while  hia  middle,  or  Flarea- 
tine,  style  is  admired  by  some  as  exemplifying  hia  pow- 
ers freed  from  what  they  deem  the  rigid  manocr  of  IV 
rugino^  and  untainted  by  the  oonventionalism  of  da«k 
art.  In  all  tbeae  dilTerait  aCrlea  he  has  left  wotfcs  o( 
great  excellence.  The  Coronation  of  the  Virffim,  in  tbe 
gallery  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  SpoaaHzio,  or  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Uilan,  which  is 
an  improved  version  of  Perugino's  Spoializio,  painted 
in  1495  fur  the  cathedral  of  Perugia,  behwg  to  tbe  fint 
period.  The  St.  Catkarwf,  in  tbe  Nariooal  GaUerr, 
London :  the  EtUomhmeta,  in  the  Bmsbeae  G^Uoy. 
Rome ;  lAt  Belk  JcvdMiirt,  in  the  Louvie,  belong  to 
his  second  period.  Tbe  8t,  Cecilia,  at  Bdogna;  the 
Maduma  dt  San  Sitto,  at  Dresden;  the  Cartoam,  at 
Hampton  Court;  tbe  Trawifiguratim^  and  all  the  Vat- 
ican fresco^  except  Tkeokgy,  or  the  Ditpvte  oa  the 
Sacrammt,  the  first  be  executed  on  bis  arrival  bme 
Florence,  are  in  his  third  manner,  or  that  which  pecul- 
iarly marks  tbe  Roman  school  in  ita  highest  dcvdsf^ 
ment"  (Chambcn).  The  two  great  Madonnas  of  b- 
phael  are  tbe  Madonna  deitu  Sfdia  and  the  J/cfAwMu  £ 
San  Sisfo.  The  former,  which  ia  at  the  nttX  Palace. 
Florence,  is,  acoordtng  to  critical  standards  not  so  per- 
fect as  others  of  the  same  painter  which  have  failed  k 
obtain  universal  popularity.  But  as  a  representatitn 
of  tbe  Roman  view  of  the  Holy  Family,  n«>thing  ceuU 
be  more  beautifully  expressed.  We  see  only  a  happf 
mother  bending  over  the  lovely  child  in  (he  intemity 
of  her  affection  and  content,  while  the  babe  Io<^  fwtb 
from  the  picture  with  a  strange  glance  of  conscttus  »• 
periority.  The  Madonna  di  San  Sitto  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  no  copies  of  it,  photographs  or  engnvinga. 
can  convey  a  correct  idea.  lo  this  work  RsfAad 
reached  the  perfection  of  his  type,  humanity  raiwl  to 
divinity.  The  gtace  and  beauty  of  the  Yii^tD  «w 
apart  (cam  and  abnve  earthly  anodaiions.  In  tbe  nl- 
emn,  thoughtful,  j-et  childlike  expresnon  of  tbe  in&ot 
Christ  there  is  the  foreshadowing  of  the  saffiner,  ik« 
Saviour,  and  the  Judge.  It  is  singular  that  not  mttil 
1627,  when  the  picture  was  cleaned,  were  the  innomd^ 
able  heads  of  angels  surrounding  the  Vii^gin  diaottveced. 
The  Tramjiguratian,  which  was  Bnphad'a  last  and  aha 
bis  greatest  work,  be  left  unflushed.  It  seeaos  as  ifhc 
bad  labored  while  already  on  the  way  to  heaven,  and 
we  do  not  wonder  that  Vasari,  in  bis  eostary  of  joy  am 
this  work  by  human  hands,  with  so  much  of  tKavenhr 
skill  in  it,  is  led  to  exclaim,  "Whosoever  idiall  desire  to 
ace  in  what  manner  Christ  traosfonned  into  the  God- 
head should  be  repreaentetl,  let  taim  come  and  behold  it 
in  this  {HCtnre."  ''Raphael."  am  Lanai,  "ts  by  ewn- 
mon  oonient  placed  at  tbe  bead  of  hia  art,  not  becauat 
he  exodkd  all  otben  in  every  department  paiathi|& 
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eas  parti  irf'  the  ut  united  in  so  high  n  degree."  See, 
besides  Vuari  and  Lbdzi,  Kobeitaon,  Tie  Great  PainUri 
^C*ru(«iK{om(published  by  Cuael),  Loud,  and  N.  Y.,  and 
handaomely illustrated), p. Raddifie, liTcAoob  and 
Mtutert  ofPabUiag  (M.Y.  1877,  12mo),  cfa.  viii  et  aU; 
Hlt.Cleiiwnt,/*(iinfmi,eti!.  (ilrid.  1677, 12mo),p.478-48&; 
Duppa,  Life  o/Rapkaet  (in  Etigl^  Lond.  1816);  Wolzo- 
gen,  Raphael  (tr.by  Bumett.ibid.  1866);  Qiiatremfere  de 
(JuincT,  Km  de  Raphael  (tr.  into  Engl,  hy  Hazlitl,  1846j; 
Y^iat, Raphael  and  JUickuel  Angela  (D)nd.aad  Boat. 
1878) ;  Loud.  Quar.  Rev.  A)»ri],  1870. 

Ra'phall  (I  Chron.  viii,  2).    See  Rapha. 

Raph'alini  ('Pa^atv,  but  some  MSS.omit),  a  name 
given  (Judith  viii,  1)  as  that  of  the  eon  of  Gideon  and 
father  of  Acitho  in  the  ancestry  of  Judith.  It  it  eri- 
denlly=D^XBn,  Rephaim  (q.  v.). 

Raphall,  UoRRia  Jacob,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  boin 
at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  September,  1798.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Jewish  college  of  Copenhagen,  and  was 
■o  precocious  that  in  hta  thirteenth  year  be  received 
the  Hebrew  degree  of  Chabir  Soeius  (analogoiia  to  tbe 
-'fellowship"  of  the  English  nnireni^),  which  enti- 
tled him  to  the  honorable  designation  of  Rabbi.  In 
1812  he  went  to  England,  where  he  remsine<l  for  six 
years,  devoting  tainuelf  to  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  next  six  years  he  spent  in  travelling  and 
studying  in  Europe.  On  his  retunt  to  England  in  1836 
be  married,  and  took  up  hia  residence  in  London.  In 
1838  he  gave  so  roe  lectures  oo  the  Biblical  poetry  of 
tbe  Hebrews,  and  in  1834  commenced  the  puUicatioo 
of  the  J/ebreu  Renew,  the  first  Jewish  publicadim  ever 
issued  in  England.  When  this  had  reached  its  seven- 
ty-eighth number,  ill*health  compelle<l  him  to  relin- 
quish iL  In  1840  he  acted  as  secretary  of  Dr.  Solomon 
Herscbel,  tbe  chief  rabbi  of  London,  and  in  1841  he  was 
appointed  rabbi  preacher  of  the  synagogue  at  ffirming- 
luuD,  England.  H«  was  also  the  chief  instrument  in 
fininding  the  fliat  national  school  in  En^and  for  the 
Jewn,  of  which  he  acted  ss  head  master.  In  1849,  hav- 
ing previously  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
t'niversity  o(  Ciiessen,  he  was  called  to  New  York  as 
rabbi  preacher  to  the  Anglo-German  congregation  B'nai 
yoAann,  where  he  died,  June  23, 1868.  His  main  work 
b  bis  PoU-mUeat  HiHory  of  He  Jem  (N.  Y.  1866,  2 
Tola.),  and  tbe  translation  of  Ei^tetn  TreatUet  of  ihe 
Mitkna,  in  connection  with  D.  A.  de  Sola  (2d  ed.  Lond. 
1845).  Besides,  he  translated  into  English  from  the 
works  of  Maimonides,  Albo,  and  Wessely,  which  trans- 
lations are  found  in  the  JIArew  Reviae.    (B.  P.) 

Raphe!,  Gboro,  a  German  Lutheran  divine  of 
some  note,  was  bom  in  1673,  and  was  last  superintend- 
ent of  Luneburg.  He  died  in  1740.  He  wss  one  of 
the  best  commentators  of  that  class  of  exegetists  who 
have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  Bible  from  classic  au- 
thon.  Hia  AwutaHana  us  Sacram  Scripturam  con- 
tdns  historical  illustrations  of  some  passages  in  the  Old 
TesL,  and  philological  explanations  of  many  in  the 
New,  chiefly  taken  from  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Arrian, 
and  Herodotus.  He  also  edited  the  Greek  homilies  of 
Chrysostom,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  an- 
nexed to  the  edition  of  the  Amotatione  published  at 
Leyden  (1747,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Onne,  Bibtiotk.  BOL 
1.  v. !  Home,  TtUrod.  to  the  Scr^nrea. 

Ra'phon  (Papttary;  Alex,  and  JoBepbnB,'pa^^; 
Peshito,  RaphoR),  a  city  of  Uilead,  under  the  walls  of 
which  JudM  UaecabMis  defeated  Timothens  (1  Mae& 
T,  87  only).  It  appean  to  bare  stood  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  an  important  wady,  and  at  no  great  distance 
frcm  Camaim — probably  Ash  te  roth- Cam  aim.  It  may 
bare  been  identical  with  Raphana,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  {Nat.  I/itl.v,  16)  as  one  of  tbe  cities  of  the 
Decapolis,  hut  with  no  specification  of  its  position.  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  the  narrative  of  1  ftlacCtOfS  Mace, 
(ch.  xii),  or  Josephus  (A  n/.  xti,  8, 8)  to  cnaUe  lis  to 
decide  wbethcrthetMTent  in  queatioo  is  tbe  ItierDmax, 


the  Zerka,  or  any  other.  In  Kiepen's  map,  accorapa* 
nyiiig  Wettstein's  /fauw*,  etc.  (i860),  a  place  named 
Er-R^t  is  marked,  on  the  east  of  Wady  Hr^r,  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Wady  Mandhur,  and  close  to  the 
great  tuad  leading  to  Sanamein,  which  last  has  some 
claims  to  be  identified  with  AshterDth-Camaim.  But 
in  our  present  ignorance  tiS  the  ^strict  this  can  only  he 
taken  as  mere  cgjijecture.  If  Er-Rife  be  Bapbana,  we 
sbouU  expect  to  fiud  la^  nuns. 

Ra'phn  (Hcb.  Raplm',  X^B'^,  healed  t  Sept.  fapov), 
father  of  PslU,  which  latter  waa  tent  with  Caleb  and 
Joshua  as  a  spy  into  the  promised  land;  representing 
the  tribe  cX  Benjamin  (Nnmk  xiii,  9).   B.a  ante  1668. 

BapptBtS,  also  known  as  HarmoniBtB,  are  a 
Christian  pe<^  living  in  community  of  goods,  and  in 
celibate  state,  at  Economy,  Pa.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  hence  also  not  iurreqitenily  called  Ecoao- 
mltea.  They  owe  their  origin  to  George  Rapp,  a 
German,  who  was  bom  at  Ipt  jiigen,  in  WUrtemberg,  in 
October,  1767,  of  humble  parentage,  and  had  enjoyed 
only  a  moderate  education.  Having  always  been  a  de- 
vout Christian  and  a  close  reader  uf  the  Bible,  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  lifeless  condition  of  the  churches 
was  ill  ill  accord  with  the  vital  character  of  apostolic 
Christiaoit}-,  and  in  1787  began  to  preach  among  those 
of  like  mind  with  himself  in  tbe  liiile  village  where  he 
was  then  living.  The  clergy  resented  this  interference 
with  their  office,  and  both  Jlapp  and  hia  adherants  were 
visited  with  all  manner  of  persecution,  and  denounced 
as  "Separatists,"  a  name  which  they  bore  ever  after 
while  in  Germany,  and  which  they  themselves  accepted 
gladly.  In  the  course  of  six  years  the  Rappists  num- 
bered not  less  than  800  families,  scattered  over  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  from  the  home  of  Geoige  Kapp. 
The  consiBtent  manner  in  which  the  Separtfists  bwe 
themselves  gave  little  opportunity  for  positive  accusa- 
tion, yet  they  were  constantly  annoyed  by  government 
and  clergy,  and  in  1803  liiiaily  determined  tn  end  all 
strife  by  emigration  to  a  land  of  freedom.  Rapp,  accom- 
panied by  bis  son  and  two  other  followers,  came  to  this 
countrj-  in  advance  to  select  a  home  for  all  like-minded 
with  himself.  In  the  course  of  one  year  600  persons 
came  over,  and  wera  settled  by  Rapp  in  dUTcrent  parts 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Haryluid,  while  he  himself,  with 
several  skilfbl  mechanics  and  ingenious  persons,  prepared 
for  a  family  home  for  the  Separatists  the  lanit  he  had 
purchased  in  Butler  County,  Pa.,  along  the  Coneqiie- 
nessing  Creek.  On  Feb.  15, 1805,  those  who  had  come 
with  Kapp,  and  such  others  as  had  ftillovT^i  thither,  or- 
ganized themselves  formally  and  solemnly  into  the 
"  Harmony  Soriely,"  agre«ng  then  to  throw  all  their 
poasesrions  into  a  common  fund,  to  adopt  a  uniform  and 
simple  dress  and  style  of  house,  to  keep  tbeuceforth  all 
things  in  common,  and  to  labor  for  the  common  good 
of  the  whole  body.  Later  in  the  spring  they  were 
joined  by  fifty  additional  I'amilies;  and  thus  they  finally 
began  with  what  must  have  made  up  all  together  less 
than  760  men,  women,  and  children,  ^t  these  were 
all  accustomed  to  labor,  and  with  such  a  leader  as  Rapp 
then  was— in  the  prime  of  life,  only  forty-eight  years 
old,  of  robust  frame  and  sound  health,  with  great  perse- 
verance, enterprise,  and  executive  ability,  and  remark- 
able common-sense— the  society  got  on  very  success- 
fully.  In  the  first  year  they  erected  between  forty  and 
fitly  log-houses,  a  church  and  school-house,  a  grist-mill 
a  bam,  ana  some  workshops,  and  cleared  160  acres  of 
land.  In  the  fdlowing  year  they  cleared  400  acres 
and  bnilt  a  saw-mill  and  a  tannery,  and  phiiiied  a 
small  vineyard.  A  distiller}'  wss  also  a  part  of  ilii-t 
year's  building- a  thing  not  so  very  strange  in  those 
days  of  general  tendency  towards  strong  drink  among 
the  laboring  classes — though  they  themselves  iudulgc<i 
only  very  moderately  in  any  intoxicating  liquors.  Rapp 
was  tbe  general  in  all  departments.  He  planned  for 
all.  He  was  their  preacher,  teacher,  miide,  and  keeper. 
UntU  1807  commuuit^^^^^s  ^^^^f  the 
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approach  of  the  millennial  reign  alone  distinguiBhed  the 
(iappists  from  other  Christian^  but  in  that  year  an  un- 
tiHual  religious  awakening  led  them  to  detcmaine  upon 
a  aiiU  closer  life  with  God,  and,  having  become  per- 
suaded that  U  was  the  duty  of  the  fuUowers  of  Jesus  to 
Conform  in  all  things  to  the  Ufe  of  Christ  and  his  <po^ 
ties,  the  Kappists,  in  the  spirit  of  ttw  apostle  Paul,  that 
*■  lie  that  is  unmarried  careth  for  the  things  that  belong 
to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the  Lord ;  but  he  that 
is  married  careth  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  may 
]>lenso  hie  wife,"  forsook  marriage,  and  since  that  time 
celitiscy  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Har- 
monists, and  tlwy  thit  have  wires  do  truly  li\'e  "as 
though  they  had  none."  A  member  writing  on  the  con- 
stancy of  the  Kappists  to  the  decision  of  1807,  in  1662, 
says,  "Convincetl  of  the  truth  and  h<ilines8  of  our  pur- 
pose, we  voluntarily  and  unanimously  adopted  celibacy, 
altufjcther  from  religious  motives,  in  order  to  withdraw 
our  li>ve  entirely  from  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  which,  with 
the  help  of  God  and  much  prayer  and  spiritual  warfare, 
ire  have  succeeded  well  in  doing  now  for  tifty  years." 

In  1814  the  Rapptsts  determined  lu  remove  to  Indi- 
ana, and  the  unanimity  of  feelhig  which  pn»-ailed  when 
[he  council  so  ordered  proves  how  will  organized  and 
how  sincere  they  all  were.  They  settled  in  the  Wa- 
bash valley,  on  ■  tract  of  27,000  acres,  and  called  the 
plai-c  "New  Harmony"  — a  property  which,  in  1824, 
tlicy  sold  to  Robert  Owen  (q.  v.),  who  settled  upon  it 
his  New  Lanark  colony — and  bought  and  removed  to 
the  property  they  still  hold  at  Economy.  For  some 
vears  the  8«>oiely  was  in  «  most  flourishing  condition, 
«nU,  by  frequent  accessions  from  Germany,  maintained 
•heir  ground  remarkably  until  1831,  when  an  adven- 
turer—ficmhard  MllUer  by  right  name,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  title  Cra/,  or  count,  Maximilian  de  Leon, 
and  had  gathered  a  following  of  visionary  (Tennans— 
Joined  the  Economists,  and  sowed  the  seeA  of  diseord. 
In  1832  Rapp  determined  upon  a  dtmoiution,  and  250 
members — about  one  third— left  Economy  for  Philips- 
burg,  where  they  settled,  to  break  up  in  a  short  time, 
and  finally  to  furnish  a  small  quota  to  the  Bethel  Com- 
niuitity  in  Missouri.  Thereafter  the  Economims  no 
more  sought  for  accession.  But  they  have  steadily  in- 
creased in  wealth  in  spite  of  all  their  removals  and  nu- 
merical decadence:  and  now  own,  beaidea  th«r  village  and 
esute  at  Ecmiomy,  much  property  in  other  places,  hav- 
ing a  large  interest  in  coal-mines  and  oil-wells,  and  rail- 
roads and  manufactories,  and  controlling  at  Beaver  Falls 
the  largest  cutlery  esublishment  in  the  United  States. 

At  present  the  town  of  Economy  counts  about  120 
houses,  vety  regulariy  built,  and  it  is  well  drained  and 
paved.   It  baa  water  led  from  a  reservoir  in  the  hills, 
abundant  shade-trees,  a  church,  an  assembly  hall,  a  store, 
and  dtSerent  factories.    The  house  which  the  society 
built  for  their  founder  is  a  sort  of  museum,  and  serves 
also  as  a  pleasure  resort  to  all  t  hat  remain  of  the  Kappists, 
who,  according  to  Nordhoff,  number  about  110  persons, 
most  of  whom  are  aged,  and  none  under  forty,  with  some 
85  adoptfd  children,  and  an  eqiuU  number  living  there 
with  parents  who  are  hired  laborers,  these  numbering 
about  14)0.    The  whole  population  is  German,  and  Ger- 
man is  the  medium  of  communication  on  the  street  and  . 
in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  houses.  Most  of  the  men 
wear  for  week-day  dress  blue  "roundabouts,"  like  boys' ' 
spencers,  and  pantaloons  n(  the  same  color,  and  broad-  ' 
brimmed  bats;  and  are  foil  of  quiet  dignity  and  genuine  ■ 
politenesK.   On  Sunday  the  men  wear  long  coats.  The 
women  are  dresaed  quite  ns  oddly  as  the  men,  with  their  - 
short  loose  gowns,  kerchiefs  across  the  shoulders,  and 
cap!)  that  run  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  back-comb.  The 
■prc:<ciit  dress  of  the  Hnrmonists  was  worn  by  Kapp  and  j 
bis  associates  when  they  cnme  to  this  country,  and  con- 
tinued from  choice  by  them  and  their  successors. 

The  af^rccment,  or  articles  of  association,  under  which  ■ 
tbe  "  Harmony  Society"  was  formed  in  1805,  ami  which 
has  Iwcn  Mfpied  l^-  all  members  theuceforwanl,  reads  as  | 
(bllowa:  I 


I  "  Whtrtaa,hj  thobvor  of  Divine  Providence,  on  i 
'  atiou  or  commnnlty  has  been  formed  by  Ooarsc  Bopii 
'  nud  innny  lUliera  Duon  the  battle  of  Cbrfstian  feltawsUh 
Ibe  prtnciples  of  which,  being  fattbfnlly  derived  fium  the 
Sncied  Scriptures,  lucludelhegoveniroeiitoribepatrbutltal 
nge,  united  la  Ibe  eonunnlty  of  property  adaiutcd  In  Vm 
dii  je  of  the  n  poet  lea,  and  wberel  u  the  rimple  otycct 
is  tu  opproximals,  so  far  aa  human  Imperfectiouc  maj  al- 
low, to  the  ttaldlment  of  tbe  will  oTGaid,  by  Ibe  ezcraw 
of  those  nffectlona  and  tbe  practice  uf  those  vmoe*  wipdi 
ore  essential  to  the  bapyUien  of  man  in  time  and  thio^h- 
out  etemit  J : 

"Aiid  irherem  It  ta  necessary  to  the  good  oider  sod 
well-befug  of  the  said  assoriaUun  that  tbe  eondliliMis  of 
mombenhip  vbooM  be  rlear^  nodentoiid,  and  that  the 
rights,  nrWllegep,  and  duties  uf  eveir  IndlvidDsl  ttaereis 
should  be  so  oeflned  as  tu  prevent  mutake  or  dlMppoisi- 
meut,  on  fhe  one  hand,  and  coutenUoo  or  dUogreemeot, 
on  the  other; 

"  Thfrf/urt.  be  It  known  to  aU  whom  it  may  cooeem 
that  we,  tbe  uuderslgued,  cKisens  of  tbe  coonty  uf  Bes- 
ver,  in  the  CMmmouwealln  of  Fenosylvaola.  do  semaDf 
and  dlBtliictly,  each  for  himself,  coveaant,  grani,  mad 
agree,  to  and  with  the  said  George  Sapp  and  bis  asseca- 
aies  as  follows,  vIl  t 

"Article  1.  We,  tbe  nndcrslgned,  fur  oarvetres,  mr 
belrs,  executors,  and  adralnlstraturs,  do  hereby  gtn^ 

i'mut.  and  fbrever  omvcy  to  the  said  Qeorge  Kspp  sua 
lis  awHiciaieti,  and  to  their  heirs  and  aswign^all  «i«r  prop- 
eriy,  rent,  persoual,  and  mixed,  whether  It  be  lasda  and 
tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  money  or  debts  due  to  ok, 
Joiiiilj  or  Kvernllv,  In  poeseesloo,  in  remainder,  or  la  re- 
version or  eX|>eclniicy,  whatsoever  and  wbercs«iever,  with, 
otu  evdi'lou,  qnallAcatlon,  or  reserve,  as  &  free  gtft  or  do- 
iintion,  for  the  benellt  and  use  of  tbe  said  oaeudaticn  or 
1  cummnnlt J ;  and  we  do  hereby  Mnd  ootaelvai^  osr  hcli^ 
,  executors,  and  ndmluisirators,  to  dt>  all  ooch  other  acts  sa 
'  may  be  necessary  to  vesta  perfect  title  to  tbe  aame  in  the 
snid  nssoclatlou,  nud  to  place  the  snid  property  at  tbe  M 
dlsuosnl  of  the  saperlntendent  of  tbe  said  comamnlQ 
wtihoot  delay. 
"Article  i.  We  do  further  covenant  and  agree  to  oad 
,  wllb  the  said  Oeorce  ltnp)>  nud  bis  associates  that  we 
will  severally  snt»nlt  riiiinfiilly  to  the  laws  and  r«^ls- 
I  lions  of  said  commnuity.  nod  will  at  all  limes  mauilSfl  a 
,  reudy  and  cheerful  obedience  toward*  those  who  ere  or 
may  be  appoliiied  as  superintendents  thereof  hxMlnc 
'  nnrselves  bound  to  pnimote  the  Interest  nod  wetbre  « 
the  said  community,  not  ouly  by  the  latMr  of  oar  owe 
j  hnnds,  but  also  by  that  of  our  children,  our  families,  and 
■  all  others  who  uow  are  or  hereafter  may  be  nnder  oar 
control. 

"Article  3.  If,  contrary  to  onr  expectalton.  It  sfaonld  so 
,  linp)>en  that  we  could  uol  render  tbe  falthfal  obedienM 
aforesiild,  nitd  should  be  Induced  from  that  or  any  utbet 
cnase  to  wiihdrnw  from  the  said  associntfon,  ttien  and  bi 
sucb  case  we  do  expressly  citvennut  and  ajrrec  to  aad 
with  the  said  George  Rnpp  and  his  associates  thai  we 
I  never  will  claim  or  demand,  either  fur  onreelves,  onr  rhU- 
'  dreu,  or  for  any  ime  belou^'lug  to  ns, directly  or  IniUreci- 
ly,  Huy  com  pen  snt  ion,  wnsea,  or  reward  whalerer  Kir  mt 
i  or  their  labor  or  services  reudered  to  the  said  comronnUj, 
^  or  to  any  member  thereof ;  bnt  whatever  we  or  onr  £km^ 
lies  joluily  or  severally  sholl  or  msr  do,  all  sbalt  be  held 
and  considered  as  a  voliintnry  renice  for  our  brethren. 
"Article  4.  lu  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  said 
.  George  Rapp  and  his  associates  dn,  by  there  preeents, 
adopt  the  undersigned  Jointly  nud  severally  as  memben 
of  the  said  community,  Whereby  each  oftbem  iiblolns  the 
privilege  of  Iwiug  present  nt  every  rellgioos  meeiinc,  and 
I  of  receiving  not  only  for  theuiKlves,  bnt  al$<i  f»r  it»ir 
children  nnd  families,  all  siich  instmcitons  In  chnrch  and 
echotil  ns  mny  be  reasonably  required,  both  for  their  t«»- 
I  pornl  good  nud  for  their  eienial  felicity. 

"Arilcte  6.  The  snid  George  Rapp  nnd  his  omnciaiei 
fnnher  agree  to  snpply  the  nnderslgned  severally  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  as  cbitbing,  meat,  drink.  I'KlgfBC. 
etc.,  for  themselves  and  their  familiee.  And  this  pnivf- 
ston  Is  not  limited  to  their  days  orbenlih  oud  streosth-. 
bnt  when  any  of  them  shall  become  sick,  iuflnn.  or  oihcr- 
wire  nnflt  for  Inbor,  the  came  support  and  mniulraancs 
shall  be  allowed  sk  liefore.  to^reifaer  with  sack  medldee, 
care,  aiteodnuce,  and  consolntbm  as  tbetr  •itnsii'm  tnsy 
reasounbly  demnnd.  And  if  at  any  time  afler  ibey  hs*e 
become  members  of  the  nrsoclnttou,  tbe  father  or  motlwr 
of  a  family  should  dlt:  or  be  ntberwiFe  wnornted  fn>in  the 
commnuity,  nnd  sbonld  leave  their  family  behind,  sack 
rnmlly  shall  not  l>e  left  orphans  or  devtiinte,  bnt  sbolt 
partskt)  of  tbe  some  rights  and  malotcnaiice  as  before,  to 
loui;  ns  they  rcmnin  in  the  ai>Ki>clntioD,  as  well  In  skkness 
ns  ill  henlin,  nnd  to  soch  extent  as  their  clmimftoaccs 
miiy  require. 

"  Article  ft.  And  if  it  should  so  happen,  as  above  »ee- 
tioned,  thnl  nu;  of  the  nndereigned  etaonid  violate  bis  <* 
their  n;.'reement,  and  would  or  conid  not  submEl  to  tb« 
laws  and  regulations  of  tbe  Chnrch  or  the  coannaolty, 
nnd  for  that  or  anj  other  cause  shonld  withdraw  trtm  the 
iissnclation,  iben  the  said  George  Rapp  nnd  bis  associatfs 
agree  to  refund  to  him  or  tbemtbe  valne  of  all  socb  ptuf- 
erty  as  be  or  tbey  i^,ha5^li^§^^^i|»«-»arf(y. 
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m  compliance  wllb  tbe  flrat  Article  of  tbii  nKreemmit,  tbe 
fftlil  value  to  be  refuudcd  wltbout  interest,  iu  one,  two,  or 
throo  nonnal  luiititlmeots,  ns  itae  sftid  Qeorge  Kapp  nud 
bis  awoclateit  shall  determiDe.  And  if  tbe  person  or  per- 
•OD8  ao  wittadrawing  themMtvea  were  poor,  nud  brunsbt 
uiiibing  into  tbe  cummauitv,  natwltb«taniHiig -thejr  de- 
part upenir  a»d  regatarly,  tbejr  shall  receive  n  donation 
in  moue;,  according  to  (be  length  of  their  etajr  and  tn  ibelr 
coDductt  and  lu  tacb  atooant  lu  tb«ir  nec«Mitle«  may  re- 
qnire,  io  tbejndgmcntof  tb«  mperiutendeuUof  tbeimo- 
mtioD." 

In  1818  a  book  in  wbich  was  recordeil  tbe  anwmnt  of 
property  contributed  by  each  member  to  the  general 
fund  was  destroyed.  In  1886  a  change  wa>  made  in 
the  formal  constitution  or  agreemeiit  above  quoted,  in 
the  foUowiug  words: 

"  1.  The  sixth  article  [In  regnrd  to  reltandlng]  Is  entirely 
annnlled  aud  made  Ttifd,  nslf  It  had  never  existed :  nil 
ottaen  to  remain  In  fliU  ftiree  a*  beretolbre.  ti.  Alt  the 
prupertj  uf  the  society,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  in  law 
or  eqolty,  aud  bowsoever  contriboteo  or  acqnlred,  shall 
be  deBmed,  now  aud  fiirmr,  Joint  and  IndlTlsible  stitck. 
Each  indiTidnal  ia  in  be  eouslaered  to  have  Anally  and  ir- 
rerocabty  parted  wiib  nil  his  flirmer  cootribmlons,  wheth- 
er in  lands,  goods,  inoner,  or  labor;  and  the  inme  role 
■hall  apply  to  nII  talnre  coutribndoiie,  whatever  they  niny 
be.  8.  Should  any  Ihdividnal  wltbdraw  from  Ihe  Kuciety 
or  depart  Mf  111^.  neither  he,  In  the  one  case,  nor  lii»  lep- 
reseutatlves,  in  the  other,  shall  be  entitled  to  demnnd  nn 
acconnt  of  aaid  contribntJons,  or  to  claim  anything  fnim 
the  society  aa  a  motter  of  right,  Bnt  it  shall  be  left  alto- 
gether to  tbe  discretion  of  the  snperlnteiident  to  decide 
whether  any,  and,  tfany,  what  allnwance  «ha11  l>e  inndo 
to  such  member  or  hts  representHtlvea  as  a  donation." 

On  the  death  of  "Fatber"  Rapp.  Aug.  7,  1847,  the 
articles  were  re-aigned  by  the  whole  society,  and  two 
trustees  and  seven  elders  were  put  in  office  to  perform 
all  the  duties  and  aMume  all  the  authority  which  their 
fomider  hail  reltntiuished  with  his  life. 

Under  this  simple  constitution  the  Harmony  Society 
has  flourished  for  sixty-nine  years ;  nor  has  its  life  been 
ttareatenctl  by  disagreements,  except  in  the  case  of  tbe 
coimt  de  Leon's  intrigue.  It  has  suffered  three  or  four 
lawBuila  from  members  who  had  left  it,  but  in  every 
case  the  courts  have  decided  for  the  society,  after  elab- 
orate, and  ill  some  cases  long-continued  trialtL  It  has 
always  lived  in  peace  and  friendship  with  iu  neighbors. 

Its  real  eMiate  and  other  property  was,  from  the  foun- 
dation until  his  death  in  1834,  held  in  the  name  of 
Frederick  (Rnchert)  Rapp,  who  was  an  excellent  buM- 
neis  man,  and  conductwi  all  ila  dealings  with  tbe  out- 
side worid,  and  had  chai^  of  ita  temporalittea  gener- 
ally, tbe  elder  Rapp  himself  a  voiiling  all  general  business. 
Upon  Frederick's  death  the  society  formally  and  unani- 
mooslr  imposed  upon  father  Rapp  the  care  of  the  tem- 
poral as  well  as  tbe  spiritual  aflairs  of  the  little  common- 
wealth, placiag  in  his  nane  the  title  to  all  their  pnq>erty. . 
But,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  let  temporal  cnumms  interfere 
with  bifl  spiritual  functions,  and  as,  berides,  he  was  then 
growing  old,  being  in  1884  seventy-seven  yean  of  age. 
be  appointed  as  bis  helpers  and  subagents  two  members, 
R  L.  Btiker  and  J.  Hcnrici,  the  latter  of  whom  is  still, 
with  Mr.  Jonathan  Lenz,  the  bead  of  tbe  society,  Mr. 
Bilker  having  died  several  years  ago. 

The  theological  belief  of  the  Harmony  Society  natu- 
rally cT>-stallized  under  the  preaching  and  during  the 
Ufe  of  ftther  Rapp.  It  has  some  features  of  German 
myuicism,  grafted  upon  a  practical  application  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  theory.  At  the  foundation  of 
■11  lies  a  strong  determination  to  make  the  preparation 
of  their  souls  or  spirits  for  the  future  life  the  pre-emi- 
nent business  of  life,  and  to  obey  in  the  strictest  and 
most  literal  manner  what  they  believe  to  be  the  will  of 
God  an  revealed  and  declared  by  Jesua  Chrirt,  In  the 
MIowing  paragraphs  ia  given  a  brief  mmmary  of  what 
may  be  called  thrir  creed : 

1.  nier  bold  that  Adam  was  created  "  in  the  likenen 
of  Ood;"  that  he  wns  a  dnni  beinj;,  containing  within  his 
own  person  both  tbe  sexaal  elements,  rending  literally, 
In  conArmatiOD  of  this,  the  lezi  (Oen.  I,  H,  87), "  And  Ood 
said.  Let  ns  make  man  in  otir  Iroajre,  after  otir  ]lkenes^ 
and  let  th*m  have  dominion :"  and, "  So  Ood  created  man 
u  hia  own  Image,  in  the  Image  oi  Ood  created  be  him ; 
mile  and  ftmale  created  he  them;"  which  tbej  bold  to 


denote  that  both  tbe  Creator  and  tbe  first  created  werW 
of  this  dnal  Dntnre.  They  believe  tbnt  had  Adam  been 
content  to  remain  In  his  original  stale,  he  would  have  in- 
creased  without  the  help  of  a  female,  bringing  forth  new 
beiniES  like  himself  to  replenish  the  earth. 

2.  But  Adam  fell  Into  discontent,  and  Ood  separated 
from  his  body  the  ftmnle  part,  and  gave  It  hlra  accurding 
to  bis  desire,  and  therein  thtqr  believe  eonsieted  the  fall 
of  man. 

S.  From  this  they  deduce  that  the  celibate  state  Is  more 
pleasing  to  God :  that  in  tbe  renewed  world  man  will  bo 
restored  to  the  dual  Oodtike  and  Adamic  condition ;  and, 

4.  lliey  bold  that  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  renovA' 
tiou  of  the  world  are  near  at  hand.  This  nearness  of  the 
milleniilnm  is  a  cardinal  point  of  doctrine  with  them; 
and  father  Rapp  firmly  believed  that  he  would  live  to  see 
the  wished-f»r  ruappenrnnce  of  Christ  in  the  heavena,  aud 
Hint  he  wonld  be  permitted  to  present  bis  company  of 
believers  to  the  Siivlonr  whom  they  endeavored  to  please 
with  their  lives.  S»  vivid  was  this  belief  In  him  that  It 
led  some  of  his  followers  tn  fondly  fancy  that  father  Rapp 
would  not  die  before  Chrisi's  coming;  aud  there  is  n 
tonching  story  of  the  old  man  that  when  he  felt  denlh 
upon  him,  at  the  nee  of  ninety,  he  eald,  "Ifl  did  not 
know  that  tbe  dear  Lord  meant  I  should  present  yon  all 
to  him,  I  shonid  think  my  last  moments  come."  These 
were  Indeed  Ma  last  wnrdr.  To  be  tn  cimstant  readiness 
for  Ihe  reappearance  of  Christ  Is  one  of  tbe  alma  of  the 
society ;  nor  have  its  members  ever  bltered  lu  the  fallb 
that  this  ^reat  event  la  near  at  bond. 

a.  Jeens  they  hold  to  have  been  bom  "in  the  llkenesa 
of  the  Father;"  that  Is  to  aay,  a  dual  bdng,  as  Adam  be- 
fore tlie  fall, 

fl.  They  bold  that  Jesos  tanght  and  commanded  a  com- 
munity uf  gooda,  and  refer  to  the  example  of  the  early 

Christians  as  proof. 

7.  Thev  believe  in  the  nltlmate  redemption  and  salva- 
tion of  all  mitnkliid :  bnt  hold  that  only  tniise  who  follow 
the  cctlhate  life,  and  otherwise  confonn  Ui  what  they  nn- 
derstimd  to  be  the  commnadmenta  of  Jesns,  will  come  nt 
once  Into  the  bright  and  iflnritms  com]>any  of  Christ  and 
liU  comnniilons;  that  ofi'enders  will  uudergo  a  probation 
r»r  pnririciitlon. 

s.  They  r^ect  nnd  detest  what  Is  commonly  called 
"  Hplrilnaiism." 

— -Nordhoff,  Commiiinf/tc  SoeietieM,  p.  81-4& 

Raratongan  Version.  Raratonga,  the  lar^rcst 
and  most  important  of  the  Harvey  Islands,  lietwecn  50fl 
and  GOO  miles  west  of  Tahiti,  anti  discovered  by  the  Rev. 
John  Williams,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in 
1823,  is  inhabited  by  about  J  lOO  inhabitants.  The  lan- 
guage of  Raratonga  is  spoken  throughout  the  other  rix 
islands  of  the  Harvey  group;  and  although  it  has  a  dose 
affinity  to  the  Tahitian  ami  Haiqueaan  idionoa,  yet  a 
distinct  vernon  of  tbe  Scriptures  waa  foimd  neoeaaary. 
Tbe  Raratongan  version  mainly  devolved  on  the  Rev. 
John  Williams,  and  in  1830  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  were  printed.  In  163ti  an 
edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  was  pub- 
Ibhed  in  London  hy  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. In  1842  a  second  edition  of  60U0  copies  was 
printed,  and  in  1851  Ihe  entire  Scripturea  were  pub- 
lished by  the  same  society,  having  availed  itself  of  Ihe 
Raratongan  version  prepared  by  Mr.  Iluzacott,  a  mis- 
sionary at  Raratonga.  Of  Ihe  tirst  edition  5000  copiea 
were  printed,  but  in  1854  a  subsequent  edition  of  5000 
copies  was  rendered  necessary,  which  is  still  in  coume 
of  circulation.  The  good  cfltcta  of  reading  this  \-craion, 
and  the  change  thereby  produced  in  tbe  sute  and  char- 
acter of  the  natives  of  Raratonga,  have  been  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  martyred  W'illiams:  "In  1823  I  foinid 
them  all  heathens;  in  1634  they  were  all  professing 
Christians.  At  the  former  peritKl  I  found  them  with 
idols  and  maraes;  these,  in  1834,  were  deatroyed.  I 
found  them  without  a  written  language,  and  left  ihem 
reading  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  worka  of 
God."   See  The  Bible  nf  Ertry  Land,  p.  378  sq.  (&  P.) 

Rashba  (it'sD*^),  the  initials  of  Rabbi  Solouok 
bek-Abraham  Iba-Adrat,  a  native  of  Barcelona,  who 
waa  bom  about  1285,  and  died  in  1810.  He  studied 
under  Nachmanidea  (q.v,),and  in  1880  he  was  ac- 
knowledged president  of  the  school  of  Barcelona,  and 
a  kind  of  oracle  with  the  East  and  tbe  Weet,  with  which 
he  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence.  He  waa 
an  acute  thinker,  an  enemy  to  all  cquurdcatioj^  aiflan 
advocate  of  tbe  open  trntb^iSaeiMitkaU^^^^iliM- 
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Una  of  C^enn,  or  SimUiu,  dbcunire  and  expo^torjr 
jf  Talrandic  bw,  pnbUthed  in  moceative  portiwii  and 
tiiDca: — P^aismi  PI^KO,  Qiuitiam  and  AnHeen  on 
law  and  ritual  subjects  (Lembeig,  1812) :— m-tui,  Lel- 
ttn  <ilHd.  1809):— snpn  nunv,  0»  Sabbalk  OMd 
Ftdbtd  Obtrvamoia  (Bwla,  1830) :— n'^an  n^Vin,  The 
Law  of  the  Hoiue,  domesUc  Rgnlatima  ffom  th«  Tal> 
mod  (Pngne,  1811):  — m-U»  ni-lB,  ExptanatKnu 
qftke  Agadoth  (FUith,  1766).  He  also  prahilnted  the 
•tody  of  Grecian  pbiloaophy  until  after  twenty -fire 
years  of  age.  See  FUret,  BibL  Jud.  i,  18  sq,;  De  Roasi, 
DisiomH'io  Storico  degli  Aitiori  Ebrti  (Genn.  Innsl.), 
p.  26;  (iratz,  Getch.  d.  Juden,  vii,  1&7  sq.;  Lindo,  /list, 
of  the  Jewt  in  Spain,  p.  112;  Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  301 
•q.;  Ettaeridge,  I^rod,  to  Hfbnw  Uteraturty  p.  262; 
Dessauer,  f;rK4.(£/«-aW»(eit,p.S95;  but  especially  the 
monograph  by  Dr.  Ferlos,  Salamo  heit-Ahrakam  bn- 
Adatt,  *eia  Af&m  ii. Sebi"(/leH,ntbtt  kaiid$dirifUidteH 
Seiiagen  lam  entm  Mak  kataitgtgAem  (Biealau,  IS6S), 
and  the  reviews  of  that  monograph  in  Fnuikel'a  Afonala- 
KhriJ),  186S,  p.  183  aq.;  tieiger,  JOd.  Zattdirifl,  1863, 
p.  69  sq.    (a  P.) 

Buhbun  p*313^),  the  initials  of  Rabbi  Samurl 
MX-HEfn,  Raahi's  dauKhter'a  son,  who  was  bom  at  Ra- 
mero  about  1065,  and  died  in  I IM.  He  was  a  sober  exe- 
gete,  appealing  to  the  "  inlelligentes."  He  completed 
the  commentaries  on  certain  Talmudic  treatises  left  un- 
finished by  his  grandfather  Raahi  (q.v.),  and  also  the 
commentary  on  Job.  Kaahbam'a  litwal,  grammatical, 
and  exegetical  prindples  in  the  interpretadon  of  the 
Word  of  God  convinced  his  grandfather  to  such  a  d^ 
gree  that  he  declared  that  if  be  had  to  rewrite  hts  ex- 
positions  he  would  adopt  those  principles.  In  this 
manner  Raehbani  wrote  bis  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, under  the  title  of  03  om  B,  The  £xpotition 
iff  RasAbam,  which  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
the  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  with  several 
commentaries  (Berlin,  1705),  It  was  republished  in 
the  impcrrect  condition  from  Oppenheimer's  M&,  be- 
ginning with  Gen.  xviii,  and  ending  with  Deul.  xxxiil, 
9,  in  the  excellent  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch, 
with  sundry  commentaries  (Amsterdam,  1727-29).  Dr. 
A.  Geiger  puUished  from  a  Munich  MS.  a  portion  of 
the  missing  commentary,  extending  from  Gen.  t,  1-31, 
in  the  Kei-em  Cheiued  (Berlin.  ISM),  viii,  41-51,  which, 
however,  has  not  been  inserted  in  the  excellent  edition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  with  sundry  rabbinic  commentaries, 
published  at  Vienna  in  1859,  in  which  Kashbaro's  com- 
mentary is  given.  A  supercommentary,  entitled 
^XiaiD,  The  Horn  of  Samuel,  on  Roshbam's  exposi- 
tirai,  by  S.  S>  Hesael,  was  paUiahed  in  Fnnkfort-oii-the- 
Odcr  in  1727.  Bashbam  also  wrote  a  Commentary  on 
the  Fiee  Megiihth,  of  which  that  on  the  Song  of  Songs 
and  Ecclesiastes  was  published  by  A.  Jellinek  (Leipnc, 
1605),  while  excerpu  from  the  other  three  Me^lloth 
were  also  edited  by  the  same  author  (ibid.  1855).  Rash- 
l>am  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  commentary  nn  the 
Psalms,  which  was  edited  by  Isaac  Satanow,  Berlin, 
and  reprinted  in  Vienna  in  1816;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  is  really  the  author.  See  Fuiat,  'SiU.  Jwd. 
iii,  239  sq.;  De  Rmm,  Dixionario  Storieo  AgH  Aulori 
Sbrei  (Germ.  transL),  p.  285;  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto's  Cy- 
clop. B,  v.;  Griltz,  Geick.  d,  Juden,  vi,  158  sq. ;  Just, 
Grsch.  d.  Judenth.  u. «.  ■Srrt'en,  il,  891 ;  iii,  34 ;  Levy,  Ex- 
egf$e  bei  dm  framot.  Juden  (I^ips.  1873),  p.  17  sq. ; 
Ginsburg,  Commentary  on  Ecdetiattei,  p.  42  sq.,  where 
the  first  chapter  of  the  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  In 
gi\-en  in  Engllsb  (Lond.  1861);  id.  Song  of  Songs  (it>id. 
1857),  p,  43  sq.;  Zunz,  Zur  Ge§tAielite  «.  LUtmtaT 
(BerL  1845),  p,  70  sq, ;  Geiger,  in  S^3Q»  ^r::3  (ibid. 
1847),  p.  29-39;  id.  Pankandatka  (Lripo.  1855),  p.  20- 
84;  Jehinek,  in  big  edition  of  the  Song  of  Songs  and 
Ecclesiastes  (ibid.  1856),  p,  vii  sq,   (a  P,) 


Baahbu  (}' ais'i),  the  initiala  oT  Ra«  Sown 
Bcx-ZsHACH  buroKt  who  bdoneed  to  a  family  which, 
originally  of  Provence,  was  then  settled  in  Spun,  and 
timately  emigrated  to  Algiers.  In  the  petsecatioo  ibsi 
look  place  in  1391,  Simon  Duran,  with  a  number  of  hii 
coreligionists,  emigrated  to  Algiers,  where,  frum  hi: 
profound  karaing,  he  obtained  the  title  of  ibe  Great. 
Here  he  succeeded  Bibaah  (q.  v.\  who  had  aim  bt 
from  Spain,  as  the  head  of  all  the  Jewish  cimgregaudai 
which  position  he  occupied  until  bis  death,  in  1444.  Ht 
wrote  various  works,  some  so  %-iolent  against  Chrittsi- 
ity  and  Moslemism  that  they  have  very  properiy  bta 
suppressed  by  his  coreligionists.  Of  his  works  wt 
mention  SBCS  Smx,  The  Loter  of  ike  Jntt,  ■  com- 
mentary on  Job,  with  an  introdiictioD  on  the  pciaci- 
ples  upon  which  it  should  be  expounded;  edited  tif 
Jf«.Halcho  (Tenioe,  1590),  and  reprinted  in  Fraaklw- 
tcr's  Rabbinic  Kblc:— nax  pC,  Shield  of  fhi  Fa- 
then,  a  great  theological  work,  in  three  parts,  treaiiqg 
of  different  subjects,  especially  of  the  fundamental  sni- 
des of  religion ;  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  and  in  Op- 
penheimeriana ;  one  part  is  a  commentary  oa  the  oes- 
tise  A  both  (Livomo,  1762 :  Lapaie,  1856),  wjiile  the  m- 
ond  part,  which  is  very  severe  i^aiiM  Quistiana  and 
Turlu,  has  been  publidied  l^'  hia  ion  onder  the  title  at 
rvop,  BoK  and  Shktd.  He  waa  also  famed  f« 
his  medical  alulities,  and  practiced  with  great  repota- 
lion  ill  Aragon.  His  profuund  emdiiion  in  BaUanicd 
lore,  pbiliisophy,  and  medicine  procured  for  him  Lbe  es- 
teem of  the  learned  Israelites  tk  his  time.  His  leaned 
solutions  of  upwards  <tf  700  pmnu  of  law  are  consuhedi 
at  the  present  day.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jmd.  i,  216  s^; 
De  Roan,  McMMarso  Storieo  degU  A  mtori  £tra'  (Uena. 
transL),  p.  92;  id.  BibUolheca  Antidtrittimn,  p.  109^ 
lit ;  Undo,  //uf.  <f  the  Jact  m  Spain^  p.  194;  Fmn, 
Sephardim,  p.  387 ;  Basnoge,  Hist,  de*  Juif*  (Taylor't 
transL),  p.  657;  Steinacfaneider,  Jeviah  lAieratmrr,  p 
128;  Ethieridge,  Introd,  In  Hebren  Literatmrr,  p.  28S; 
Griitz.  Getch.  d.  Juden  (1876),  viii,  101.  1&4,  170  t^.  ; 
Jost,  Oeach.  d.  Judenth.  u.  $.  Secten,  iii,  87 ;  Zude.  Litfrn- 
twr/eoeh.  d.  egnagog.  Poetie  (fieri.  1866),  p.  351 ;  CskL 
l/eiffaden  der  jSd.  Gttdt.  «.  Uteratur^  p.  18;  hut  eipe- 
dalty  Jaulus,  A  Simeon  ben-Zemach  Duran,  in  Vtm- 
kcl's  Monatitehyt,  187^  p.  241  aq.    (B.  P.) 

RaaU  (^'cn),  formed  of  the  initials  of  Rabbi  Sol- 
omon IzTHAKi,  or  IUAKl=BEJi-Ia.vAC,  the  great  TA- 
mudic  scholar  and  oommenutor.  founder  ut  the  GemM- 
i)0-Prench  school  of  Kbiical  exegesis,  and  eTToneoadr 
called  Jarchi,  was  bom  in  104(1  at  Troyes,  in  Chws- 
pagne,  and  not  at  Lunel,  in  Perpignan.  He  was  tbt 
son  of  a  thcMough  Talmuidist,  and  thus  from  his  yviik 
imbibed  an  insatiable  desire 'to  become  master  of  Ksb- 
binic  lore.  He  was  a  pupil  of  R.  Isaac  bcn-Jakar,  the 
greatest  pupil  of  Rabbi  Geishom  (q.  v.).  As  to  tk 
extent  of  his  scholarship,  it  is  a  matter  of  dn^tate. 
Itosnage  terms  him  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  t*b> 
bins,  while  Jost  takes  but  a  b>w  estimate  ofhia  snmifa 
and  literary  attainments.  However  this  may  be,  he 
was  certainly  a  master  in  Israel  in  the  ordinary  lesr» 
ing  of  hia  people,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  wholr 
cycle  of  7'almiidic  lore.  He  apent  much  of  his  lift  n 
wandering  from  plaoe  to  place,'  vtutinK  the  dilTncni 
seats  of  learning  in  Italy,  tireece,  Palestine,  E^yr*- 
Persia,  and  Germany,  giving  lectures  and  msintainimc 
disputations  in  the  Jewish  schools.  At  Worms  ibrv 
may  still  show,  as  they  could  a  few  years  agu^  iW 
chamber  where  be  taught  a  class  of  suideots,  and  tkt 
stone  aeat  hewn  in  tlie  wall  fimm  which  be  diipenwd 
his  instmclionft.  His  famnua  lectures  aecnred  for  fcan 
the  dislingiusbed  and  witty  title  of  Panhandalkit 
(XniatriG),  L  e.  imtrpnter  of  lie  Lam,  whidi  is  Ike 
name  of  one  of  Haman'e  torn  (Eotha  ix,  7).  Uadic 
the  title  "ibaa  Tisbn  B,  l.e  wrote  a  conmeBiaiy 
thirty  tKatiae.  1^  Jgta@(gi^5glle 
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of  tlMit  mwk,  and  tbft  several  bnoks  sepantdy  in  many 
dilAteut  editions;  they  are  alsu  iHiblbhcd  with  super- 
ooBunenuriesandt^loaBariea: — maSt  ^p'^B  t,ACom- 
men/ary  imAboik  (Cracow,  1631,  a.  o.) :— ni*'391Sn  '&, 
A  CommeHtary  on  Ike  MMho,  condensed  rrom  that  on 
the  Talmud  (Berlin,  1716):  —  A  Commnaarp  on  Ike 
100  Ckapten  of  the  BereMtJt  StMa,  rat  ei*lS  0 
r^Oat^s'o  (Venice,  1568):— «  collection  <rf'UaUelioUi, 
entitled  OT^Cn  'o  (ConsUnt.  1802):  —  penitential 
hymns,  or  Selichotlu   Beaiiles  these,  and  other  wwfcs 
tuD  many  to  be  enumerated,  be  also  wrote  on  the  Old 
Tesu,  under  the  general  title  of  Permh  at  En-in  va- 
orte,  rsiXI  a^-vas      DI^B,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  is  found  in  the  RablMnb  Hblea.   They  have  also 
been  puUiahed  in  diSbrent  portions  in  numemua  edi- 
tiuns,  with  and  without  the  test,  especially  that  on  the 
I'entateuch,  a  good  and  critical  edition  of  which  has 
been  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Berliner  (Berlin,  1866).  Various 
parts  have  abo  been  translated  into  I^tin  by  different 
authors,  but  more  extensively  by  B.  J.  F,  Breithaupt, 
1710-14  (viz.  Pentateuch,  1710;  historical  books,  1714; 
Piuphets,  Job,  and  Psalms,  1713),  who  also  accompanied 
the  translation  with  very  learned  and  extensive  anno- 
tations, besides  giving  the  supercommentaries  entitled 
n^nc<       by  Lowe  (Prague,  1578),  and  D'^BSn  ^nurj 
by  Sabbatai  Bass.    Rashi,  having  been  long  engaged 
in  writing  annotations  on  the  Talmud,  formed  the  habit 
of  cnoi  posing  after  the  manner  of  that  work,  in  an  ex- 
tremely condse  and  obscure  style,  and  with  the  fre- 
quent use  of  its  terms  and  idioms.    He  condensed  as 
much  as  possible,  and  endeavored  to  give  the  precise 
original  thought  by  a  natural  method  of  interpretation, 
by  explaining  the  grammar  of  the  passage,  by  para- 
phrasing its  meaning,  by  supplying  the  wanting  mem- 
ben  of  elliptical  forms,  and  by  sometimes  rendering  a 
word  or  expression  into  the  IVench  of  lhat  day.  At 
the  aame  time,  he  did  iMtt  fall  to  bring  forwanl  the  re- 
ceived interprctatimu  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim, 
and  to  p«>int  out  the  support  which  the  Rabbinical  Ha- 
lachotli  receive  fn)m  such  passages  as  he  thuujrht  avail- 
able. The  rigid  brevity  of  his  style,  which  oftien  leaves 
the  reader  in  perplexity  as  tu  his  meaning,  luu  served 
to  call  forth  a  number  of  supcrcommentariea  on  bis 
woriu  by  several  Jewbh  authors,  which  are  enumerated 
in  FUrst.   In  his  commenuries  on  the  Bible  be  com- 
bines the  traditional  exposition  contained  in  The  Tal- 
mnd  and  Midra-'ihim  with  a  simple  and  liberal  explana- 
tion of  the  text,  and  <loes  not  see  any  inconsistency  in 
putting  side  by  side  with  the  Halachic  and  Hagadic 
intcq>retation  his  own  verbal  interpretations,  which  are 
sometimes  at  variance  with  tradition.   Though  unac- 
quainted with  the  labors  of  the  Spanish  grammarians 
and  expositors,  he  incorporates  in  his  commentaries 
all  the  lore  conuined  tn  the  cj'clopndias  of  Jewish  tra- 
diiion,  as  well  as  the  learning  of  the  French  expositors, 
and  ail  are  made  tributary  to  the  elucidation  and  illus- 
tration of  the  Scriptures.   Bashi's  piety  and  learning 
were  at*  great,  and  his  influence  upon  the  Jewish  nation 
by  means  of  his  expositions  was  so  extraordinary,  that 
his  nimmcnts  are  almost  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
Bible,  and  his  interpretations  in  the  present  day  are  re- 
garHe<l  by  the  most  orthodox  Jews  as  the  authoritative 
import  (>r  Holy  Writ.    Rashi  died  July  13, 1105.  See 
Fl]rs[,  HM.  Jud.  n,  78-90;  De  Rossi, 'yXzionario  8to- 
rieo  deijli  Autori  Ebrei  (Germ,  tnnsl.),  p.  126  aq.;  Kit- 
tn.Cyr^c<p.  s.r.;  Hmog,  SeaUEneyiiop,  a,v,i  TMeotoff. 
D«wersat~I^xiictm,  «,  v. ;  Steinschndder,  Ca/aloffut  Li- 
ftranim  A/rftr.  in  Bibl.  BotBaam,  eoL  S840-3S57 ;  Turner, 
Jtwuh  Habliu,  p.  17  sq.,  CO  sq.,  110  sq.;  Basnage,  Hist. 
dw  Jiii/i  (Taylor's  transL),  p.  630;  tieiger,  JSd.  Zeit- 
*chr\/),\M7,  p.  l.^sq.;  id.  Panhtmdalha  (I^tps.  1855), 
|i.  12,  etc  ;  Zitnz,  in  Zeitichri/i  fSr  die  Wi*»enichofl  dfa 
Jadntlhvm*  (Hcri.  1822),  p.  277,  etc.;  id.  Ueiat  JttuAi 
Jorckit  in  Jost's  ilmofa^  i,  828  and  385,  etc ;  Zuna, 


Zur  GfKhkkle  v.  Literatur  (ibid.  1845),  p.  62,  etc ;  id 
Lilerului-f/ttck.  zur  tynagogalen  Poetie  (ibid.  1806),  p 
252  sq.;  SyitagogaU  PottU  (ibid.  1855),  p.  161-183, 
KiiDchi,  Liber  Badtcum,  p.  xliii  sq.  (Berol.  1847,  ed. 
Biesentbal  and  Lebrecht) ;  Grtttz,  Gtsck.  d.  Juden  (Leip& 
1871),  vi,  70  sq.;  Braunscbweiger,  Getch.  d.  Juden  m 
den  roman.  Slaatat  (WUnb.  1865X  p.  53  sq.;  Jost, 
Getch.d.Jwknti.tt.s.8eeUn,n,W0Ki.t  Denauer, Gcwi. 
d.  ItratUUu  (Brest.  1870),  p.  8U ;  Adams,  SiH.  tif  Ikt 
Jew  (Boer.  1812),  i,  266 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  J/eb.  /.if. 
erattu-e,  p.  282  sq.,  406  sq. ;  Ginsburg,  Lmta'i  MoMtretk 
ha-Mtmrftk  (Lond.  1867),  p.  106;  id.  EccUtiatItt  (ibid. 
1861),  p.  38  sq.;  and  Song  of  Song$  (ibid.  1857),  p.  40 
sq.;  Keil,  It^rod.  to  the  Old  Tatamtnt  (Edinb.  1870),  i^ 
S8U  sq.;  Bleek,  EinMtm^  ui  dta  AUt  Teituruaa  (Bert. 
1865),  p.  100, 108, 106;  Dieetel,  Ge$ei.  d.  Allen  TeHtf 
tnem  (Jena,  1869),  p.  196, 199, 889,  632;  Levy,  /Ke  £»• 
egete  bei  den  frantdritchm  Itraeliten  vom  lOtm  bit  lHem 
Jahrhundt.  (Leips.  1673),  p.  10  sq.;  and  the  interesting 
essay  in  Merx's  Atrhiv /Sr  visimtchiijl/icke  Krfur- 
Kkwtg  det  AUen  Teitaments,  i,  428  sq. ;  Siegfried, Ea$h€» 
Einfiuu  anf  J/icolaus  von  Lyra  und  Luther  in  der  Ati»- 
Ugung  der  Genteit  (Halle,  1870).    (a  P.) 

Raskolnlka  (that  is,  Schirmalict),  the  general 
name  used  to  denote  the  various  sects  which  have  dis- 
sented from  the  Kusen-tireek  Church.  The  fint  body 
that  left  the  Eslablisheil  Church  was  the  sect  of  the 
StriffolniJa,  which  arose  in  the  14th  centnry.  Another 
more  remarkable  sect  appeared  in  the  latter  part  ot 
the  16th  century  in  the  republic  of  Novgorod,  teaching 
that  Judaism  was  the  only  true  religkni,and  that  Chris- 
tianity was  a  fiction  because  the  Messiah  was  not  yet 
bom.  The  chief  promoters  of  this  sect  were  two  priests 
called  Dionysiua  and  Alexius,  the  protopapasof  the  cathe- 
dral of  Novgorod,  together  with  one  nuned  Gabriel,  and 
a  layman  of  high  rank.  These  secret  Jews  conformed 
outwardly  to  ibe  Greek  Church  with  so  great  strictness 
that  they  were  reputed  to  be  eminent  saints,  and  one 
of  them,  Zosimus  by  name,  was  raised,  in  1490,  to 
the  dignity  of  arehbishnp  of  Moscow,  and  thus  became 
head  of  the  Knsuan  Church.  By  the  open  profession 
of  adherence  to  the  Established  Church  of  the  country, 
the  members  of  thin  Jewish,  or  rather  Judaizing,  sect 
managed  to  conceal  their  principles  from  public  notice; 
but  they  were  at  length  dra^^ed  to  light  by  Gennadl- 
UB,  bishop  of  Novgorod,  who  accused  them  of  having 
called  the  images  of  the  saints  togs;  of  having  placed 
these  images  in  unclean  places,  and  gnawed  them  with 
their  teeth ;  of  having  spit  upon  the  cross,  blasphemed 
Christ  and  the  Vi^in,  and  denied  a  future  life.  The 
grand-duke  ordered  a  synod  to  be  convened  at  Mos- 
cow on  Oct.  17, 1490,  to  conBi<)er  these  charges;  and  al- 
though several  of  the  members  wished  to  examine  the 
accused  by  torture,  they  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  anatiiematizing  and  imprisoning  them, 
'lltose,  however,  who  were  sent  back  to  Novgwod  were 
more  harshly  treatetL  "Attired,"  says  count  Krasin- 
ski, "  in  fantastic  dresses  intendetl  to  represent  demons, 
and  having  their  heads  covered  with  high  caps  of  bark, 
bearing  the  inscription, '  This  is  Satan's  militia,'  they 
were  placed  backwards  on  burses,  by  order  of  the  bisli> 
np,  and  paraded  ihrotigh  the  streets  of  the  town,  ex- 
posetl  to  the  insidts  of  the  populace  They  had  afters 
wards  their  caps  bunie<l  upon  their  heads,  and  were 
confined  in  a  prison — a  barbarous  treatment,  undoubted- 
ly, but  still  humane  consiilcrinf;  the  age,  and  compared 
to  that  which  the  heretics  received  during  that  as  well 
as  the  following  century  in  Western  Europe." 

The  metropolitan  Z«)simns,  finding  that  |hc  sect  to 
which  he  secretly  beton|>cd  was  persecuted  as  heretical, 
resigned  his  dignity  in  1494,  and  retired  into  a  con\-ent. 
About  the  begiiming  of  the  16th  centurj-,  a  number  of 
these  Jndaizing  sectarians  fled  to  Germany  and  Litlma- 
nia,  and  oeveral  othera  who  remained  in  Russia  were 
burned  alive.  The  sect  seems  to  have  disappeared 
about  this  time;  but  there  is  sttU  fut^nd,  even  at  lite 

pveaent  day,  a  aeet  of  the 
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eral  aT  the  Mosaic  ritea,  ind  are  called  Suboti^ki,  or  Su- 
iirdsy-men,  because  they  obserre  tbe  Jewiah  fnttead  of 
ilie  (Jhmtian  Sabbath. 

Soon  after  the  Refonnation,  though  Protestant  doc- 
trines were  for  a  long  time  unknown  in  Ruwia,  a  sect 
of  beretieal  KaAolnilu  arose  who  began  to  teach  that 
there  were  no  aacraments,  and  that  the  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  ordinances  of  the  councils,  and 
the  holiness  of  the  saints  was  erronenus.  A  council  of 
bishops  convened  to  tiy  the  heretics  condemned  them 
to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
17th  centuiy  various  sects  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
emeodations  introduced  into  the  text  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Lituigtcal  books  by  the  patriarch  IHcon.  This 
reform  gave  rise  to  the  utmost  commotion  in  the  coun- 
try, aiul  a  huge  body  both  of  priests  and  laymen  vio- 
lently opposed  what  they  called  the  Niconian  heresy, 
alleging  that  the  changes  in  question  did  not  correct, 
but  corrupt,  the  sacred  books  and  the  true  doctrine. 
The  opponenU  of  the  amended  books  were  numerous 
and  violent,  partlculariy  in  the  north  of  Russia,  on  the 
•bores  of  the  Whits  Sea.  By  the  EataUiahed  Charch 
they  were  now  called  RoMkolniJu.  They  propagated 
their  o[unions  throughout  Siberia  and  other  distant 
provinces.  A  gnat  number  of  them  emigrated  to  Po> 
land  and  even  to  Turkey,  where  they  formed  mnnennis 
settlements.  Animated  by  the  wildest  fanatidum,  many 
of  them  committed  voluntary  suicide,  through  means 
of  what  they  called  a  baptism  of  flre;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  instances  <^  this  superelition  occur  even 
now  in  Siberia  and  the  northern  parts  of  Russia. 

The  Raskohiiks  are  divided  into  two  great  branches, 
the  Popoetchitu  ami  the  Bezjiopovichini,  the  former 
having  priests,  and  the  latter  none.  These  again  are 
subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  sects,  all  of  which, 
however,  are  inclmtod  under  the  general  name  of  Kas- 
kolnika.  The  I^i^vschins  are  spUt  into  several  parties 
In  consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  among  them 
on  various  pmnts,  iHJt  particularly  on  outward  ceremo- 
nies. They  consider  thems4^1ves  as  the  true  Chureh, 
and  regard  it  as  an  imperative  duty  to  retain  the  un- 
coirected  text  of  the  sacred  books.  They  consider  it 
to  be  very  sinful  to  shave  the  beanl,  to  eat  hares,  or  to 
drive  a  carriage  with  one  pole.  The  separation  be- 
tween the  Raskolniks  and  the  KstaUished  Church  was 
rendered  complete  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  inristed 
upon  all  his  subjects  adopting  the  civilized  customs  of 
the  West,  among  which  was  included  the  shaving  of 
the  beard.  Peters  meroor}'  is  in  consequence  detested 
by  the  Raskolniks;  and  some  of  them  maintain  that  he 
was  the  real  Antichrist,  having  shown  himself  to  be  so 
by  changing  the  times,  transferring  the  beginning  of 
the  year  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  let  of  Jan- 
uary, abolishing  the  reckoning  of  the  time  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  adopting  the  chronolf^y 
of  the  Latin  heretics  who  reckon  from  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

The  most  numerous  dass  of  the  Raskolniks  are  ad- 
herents of  the  old  text,  who  call  tbemselrea  Staro- 
miii  (those  of  the  old  faith),  and  are  officially  called 
Stiironbrad/zi  (those  of  the  old  rires).  There  nre  very 
numerviiis  nects  also  included  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  Bezpoportchiat,  or  those  who  have  no 
priests.  The  most  remarkable  arc  the  Stopla,  or 
Ktitiuchs;  the  KkUtlovtchiki,  or  Flagellants;  the 
Uikamt,  and  the  Duditiborttu  But  the  purest  of  ail 
tlie  sects  of  Russian  dixsenien  are  ihe  MmHiailt, 
who  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  eeninry,  and 
have  signalized  themselves  by  iheir  benevolence  and 
pure  morality.  See  Kussian  Skcts;  Kuaao  -  Uiuckk 
Church, 

Raaponi,  Ceaare,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom 
at  Ravenna,  July  16, 16)5,  of  noble  family,  and  lived  at 
Rome  in  his  youth.  He  studied  under  the  Jesuits  with 
nich  success  that  they  made  him  speak  in  public  at 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Urban  Till  gave  him,  aiUMig 
other  presents,  an  abbey  with  a  rentd  of  800  crowns. 


A  poem  entitled  Princept  lIien>-ptUUicvM,  dedicated  ts 
the  pope,  testified  to  the  gratitude  of  the  young  benc- 
Hciary.  He  studietl  Greek ;  wrote  some  poeuy,  twih 
seriouit  and  comic,  in  Italian ;  and,  by  the  ad%'ice  of  car- 
dinal Barberini,  he  abandoned  bis  studies  of  antiquiiT 
for  canonical  law.  Admitted  to  the  degree  of  Dtwtsr, 
he  took  posaeasion,  in  1636,  of  a  prebendarysfaip  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran.  The  office  of 
keeper  of  the  records  of  i  hat  chapter  k*^'*  i>ii*> 
portunity  to  collect  materials  for  the  history  of  tlot 
church,  which  he  published  in  IfioG.  lie  showed  » 
much  zeal  and  prudence  in  fulfilling  the  important  do- 
ties  with  which  he  was  intrusted  that  Inuooent  X,  ene- 
my of  the  Barberinia,  loaded  him  with  additioaal  &vai, 
I  During  a  voyage  which  he  made  to  Frsuce,  he  recon- 
ciled mdinal  Barimini  with  the  pope,  and  was  to  hs^ 
py  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  division  which  bad  exisod 
BO  long  between  these  two  families,  arreeiing  tht  imt- 
riage  of  the  nieoe  of  Innocent  X  with  Maffco  Barberim. 
There  is  a  curiousmanuscript  of  this  voyage  in  extiAence, 
commencing  Nov.  5. 1G48,  and  ending  March  19. 16a0. 
Bdng  appmnted  health  officer  by  AUxander  VII,  be 
saved  the  pmtifical  domain  from  tbe  pearilenee  and 
famine  which  ravaged  the  neighboring  countriM.  la 
the  great  quarrel  which  happened  betweeii  Itie  Corn- 
can  guards  and  the  duke  de  Cr^qui,  ambassador  of  the 
king  of  France,  armed  with  full  power  by  the  p^ipe, 
he  showed  sitch  a  spirit  of  conciliation  that,  after  the 
treaty  at  Pisa,  condndnl  in  1CG4.  the  pope  aooorded  » 
him  'the  cardtnara  hat  (1666),  and  c^led  him  to  the 
government  of  the  dnchy  of  ITrbino,  which  he  kept  in 
spite  of  great  bodily  suffering.  He  died  at  Rome.  Nov. 
21, 1676.  His  tomb  is  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Laie- 
ran.  He  left  a  large  part  of  his  wealth  to  the  ho^tol 
of  the  catechumens.  We  have  of  his  works  Hut»ria 
hritiiica  S.Joamiit  Lai f rani;  he  aim  left,  in  maiinsrrt|a, 
JUimoirttmria  Vie: — Recueildet Staliiti,etc. — Uoefcr, 
i\'our.  Bioff.  Ginerale,  B.  v, 

Raaponi,  Felice,  an  Italian  nun,  was  bom  at  Sa- 
i  veima  in  162S  of  an  illuattioua  house,  which,  anoe  the 
I  12th  century,  had  given  prelatefl,capuins,8enaicu%and 
magistrates  to  several  little  Italian  states.  She  was  Ina 
three  years  old  when  the  death  of  her  father,  senator 
2e»eo,  left  her  to  the  care  of  a  mother,  who  brought  her 
up  with  great  rigor.  In  order  to  divert  her  mind  from 
the  severe  treatment  she  had  to  endure,  she  learned  the 
Latin  language;  studied,  in  the  tranalatiHiSi  Aiistctle 
and  Plato;  and  made  the  woriu  of  the  holy  fatbcn  ihe 
object  of  her  constant  meditations.  She  was  compeikd 
to  enter  the  convent  of  Sant'  Andrea  di  Ravenna. 
Her  learning  and  beauty  were  celebrated  by  toany 
p<iets  of  the  time.  She  was  chosen  superior  of  the  cm- 
vent  ill  1507.  She  died  July  8, 1573.  She  lefi  a  Traiii 
de  Ui  Comoiumee  tk  Dim,  and  a  Diaiogur  tur  rMuat- 
Unn  tk  rttat  MonaeaL  See  Hoef^,  A'ow.  Biof.  Gi- 
neralr,  s.  v. 

Ras'aes,  Chtldrkx  of  (uioi  'Pavnic;  Yulg.jSi 
Tharri$),  one  of  the  naUnna  wboae  country  was  ntv- 
aged  by  Holofemea  in  hia  apptnacfa  to  Jtidasa  (Judith 
ii,  23  only).  They  are  named  next  to  Lud  (Lydia  \,  and 
apparently  south  thereof.  The  old  Latin  version  reads 
Thirat  el  Ran»,  with  which  tbe  Peabito  was  prvtt^dy 
in  agreement  before  the  present  corruption  of  its  lexL 
Wolff  (7>a<  Audi  Jud^k  [1861],  p,  9d,  96)  tvMoreo  (ia 
original  Chaldee  text  of  Uie  passage  as  Thars  and  Bs- 
aoa,  and  compares  the  latter  name  with  Shosoa,  a  fim 
on  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  between  the  Ros  el-Khanzir  (Rboa- 
sicus  Scopulus)  and  Iskenderfin,  or  Alexandretta.  If 
the  above  restoration  of  the  original  text  is  correct,  the 
interehange  of  Meebech  aitd  Koeos,  as  connected  with 
Thar,  or  Thiras  (see  Gen.  x,  2),  is  vciy  rrmarfcaUe; 
since  if  Heaheeh  be  tbe  origiad  of  Hnaoovr,  Rsaoa  eaa 
hardly  be  other  than  that  of  Rnasia.  See  BoaB.— 
Smith.  The  Tnlg.  reads  Tharwia,  which  hM  led  mmt 
to  snppow  that  the  original  waa  C^a~ir,  aad  that  Tmr^ 
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'Pw«reCi 'PMWOCt  *  mountain-nnge.aiul  tows  aoutb 
fwmn  AmanM         Handb.  p>  148). 

John,  a  learned  Loodon  printer  of  the  first 
half  of  tbe  I6th  century,  deserves  a  place  here  fvr  his 
controversy  with  Jobn  Frith,  which  resulted  in  his  be- 
coming a  IVttGstaut.  He  was  educated  at  Oxfurd,  and 
he  died  in  1536,  Though  he  printed,  edited,  and  trans- 
lated as  well  as  compiled  many  books,  he  is  principally 
known  in  connection  with  bis  Tkrtt  Diaioguta,  of  which 
the  A'np  Boix  of  Purgator^e  (1680,  fol.)  was  answered 
bp  Frith;  hia  Apalogs  agaiiut  John  Fritk;  and  Tht 
Ckmrck  of  JohH  SoMtaU.  See  Allibone,  DitH.  of  Brit. 
WMtAiiier.Aulh.i\,rJ*Bi  Wood, MfAcNM  Onm.i,  100. 

Rsutenbars,  Conversatiom  at.  This  was  a  re- 
ligious conference,  held  in  1581,  to  consider  the  righu 
of  the  Anabaptists  in  Prussia.  On  the  Lutheran  side, 
the  debate  was  conducted  by  Poliander  (q.  v.),  Spcra- 
tuH  (q.  v.)>  and  Brismann ;  on  the  part  of  the  Ansbap- 
ttslsi,  Peter  Zenker  (q.  v.),  preacher  at  Dantzic,  repliMl. 
Duke  Albert  was  present,  ami  finally  decided  against 
the  Anabaptists,  who  were  banished  peremptorily  from 
tbe  country.  Tbe  ConversaticMi  at  Bastenburg  had 
been  preceded  by  a  ^nod,  beld  then  in  1630,  on  which 
occasion  Zenker  had  presented  his  oonfenion  of  &ith. 

Raatignao,  Armand  Anne  Anguate  Anto- 
nin  Slcaire,  db  Chapt  de,  a  French  prelate,  nephew 
of  Louis  Jacques  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  1726.  He  had 
scarcely  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  when  he  was  made 
vicar-gcneral  by  tbe  archbishop  of  Aries.  In  the  con- 
fefcnee  of  the  clergy  in  1765  and  1760,  be  voted  for  the 
refusal  of  sacraments  to  tbe  opponents  of -the  buQ  Uni- 
gaiitui.  Three  times  he  refused  the  bishopric;  and 
when,  in  1773,  his  nncle,  marshal  Biron,  obtained  for 
him,  without  hia  knowledge,  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Mes- 
main,  in  the  diocese  of  Orleans,  he  hastened  to  resign 
a  priory  which  he  held  in  commendam.  He  was  de- 
puted by  the  clergy  to  the  StaKs-general  in  1789;  but 
in  August,  1792,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  on  the  3d  of 
September  fuUowing  he  was  niassacied.  Among  his 
works  are — Quetiioiu  tur  la  ProprUli  da  Biati^ondt 
Etxtitiattiqmt  m  France  (Paris,  1789,  8vo) : — Accord 
de  la  ReeiiatioH  et  de  ia  Raison  eonlre  U  DUttne  (ibid. 
1791, 8vo).    See  Hoefer,  Nom.  Biog.  GeniraU,  s.  v. 

Rastlgnao,  AymeiiC,  db  Chaft  db,  a  French 
prelate,  was  bom  about  1315.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  an  ancient  family,  originally  from  Ltmousiu.  After 
filling  various  eccleuastical  preferments,  he  became,  in 
1369,  bishop  of  Volterra,  Tuscuiy.  In  1861  he  was 
Irmosferred  by  Innocent  VI  to  the  bishopric  of  Bou- 
logne, and  at  the  same  time  was  made  governor  of  that 
city.  In  1864  the  emperor  Charles  IV  conferred  on 
him  a  diploma  which  gave  htm  the  title  "prince  of 
the  empire."  While  chancellor  of  the  University  at 
Boulogne,  he  made  for  it  a  name  which  it  pre6er\-ed 
for  a  long  time.  In  1S71  George  XI  transferred  him 
to  the  bishopric  of  Limoges,  and  in  1372  the  duke  of 
Anjim  made  bin  ftovenior-general  of  Umnusin.  Re 
died  at  Limt^^  Nov.  10, 1^. —  Hoefer,  AVwr,  Biog, 
GiniraU,  8.  v. 

Rastigiiao,  Lonia  Jacqvea,  db  Chapt  de,  a 
French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Bastignac  in  1684.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  Francis  de  Chapt,  marquis  of 
Kastignac  In  1714,  after  having  been  made  prior  of  tbe 
Sartxinne,  and  also  grand  vicar  of  Lu^on,  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  lu  1720  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Tiille:  and  in  1728  the  king  gave  htm  the  abbey  La 
Coomnne,  in  tbe  diocese  of  AngoulSnie,  and,  two  days 
afterwards,  transferred  him  to  the  aichbishopric  of 
Tours.  Pi>pe  Benedict  XIII  euli^zed  him  tn  a  short 
speech  in  1726,  on  account  of  the  zeal  which  he  showed 
in  opposing  tbe  Jansenista;  but  tbe  many  diMensions 
which  he  a^rwarda  had  with  the  Jesuits  caused  him 
to  favor  the  Gallicm  body,  and  even  the  Jansenists. 
He  had  displayed  ao  much  talent  in  the  meetings  of 
the  clergy  in  1726, 1784,  and  1748  that  be  was  chosen 


to  preside  over  those  of  1746,  1747,  and  1748;  and  the 
speeches  which  he  delivered  during  the  different  ses- 
sions are  monuments  of  his  knowlinlge  and  eloquence. 
In  1746  he  established  the  foundling  hospital,  Msdi  Uiiic, 
at  Tours.  By  a  mandamus,  in  1747,  be  condemned  the 
book  of  p^re  Pichon,  L'Etprit  de  VE^iMe ;  and,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  pernicious  principles  of  this  Jesuit,  in 
1748  and  1749  he  wrote  three  works — one  upon  repent- 
ance, one  upon  commtmion,  and  the  third  upon  Ohri^ 
lian  justice  in  relation  to  the  sacraments  of  penance  and 
the  eucbarisl.  So  many  complaints  were  made  that 
cardinal  Kohan,  by  order  of  the  king,  instmcted  four 
bishops  to  examine  tbe  work.  They  wrote  to  M.  dc 
Kastignac,  asking  for  explanations;  but  he  refused  to 
make  any.  He  used  the  greater  part  of  hia  income  in 
assisting  the  poor.  He  died  Aug;  %  1760. —  Ilocftr, 
A'ouff,  tiog.  GMrab, »,  v. 

Rat.   See  Mouc 

RatcUffe,  Wiluam  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  Feb.  18, 1810.  He  was  admitted  to  the  ministry 
in  the  fall  of  1634,  and  was  transferred  to  tbe  Arkansas 
Conference  at  its  first  session,  1836.  He  labored  faith- 
fully for  more  than  thirty  years,  not  only  filling  cir- 
cuits, stations,  and  districtis  but  also  serving  as  Bible 
Agent.  He  died  in  the  village  of  Mount  Ida,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Ark.,  May  1, 1868.— Jfni.  o/*  Annual  Comf. 
M.  E.  Ch.,  South,  1868,  p.  274. 

Rate],  Loins  Jeax  Baptists  Jusm,  a  French 
priest,  was  bom  at  St.  Omer,  Dec.  U,  1758.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  hatter,  and  was  placed  by  his  uncle,  a  dig- 
nitary' in  one  of  the  abbeys  of  Artois,  in  the  Seminary 
of  tbe  Thirty -three  at  Paris,  where  he  studied  thecd- 
ogy.  Having  taken  license,  he  was,  while  yet  very 
young,  apptnnted  to  the  living  of  Dunkirk.  Bat, 
although  French,  this  parish  was  dependent  on  the 
Dutch  diocese  of  Vpres;  and  each  nomination  of  a  cu- 
rate became  the  occasion  of  litigation.  The  abbot  Ra- 
tel  defended  this  benefice  when  tbe  Kevolution  broke 
out.  Having  taken  up  arms  in  1792,  he  ilid  not  watt 
to  be  exempted  from  the  8er\'ice  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  his  sight;  and,  dnring  tbe  terrors  of  the 
period,  he  toojc  refuge  with  his  family  in  the  village  of 
La  Hoche-Guyon.  He  aAenvards  returned  to  Paris,  and 
organized  and  directed  the  correspondence  with  the  Ven- 
deans  and  the  Norman  Federation.  He  aided,  also, the 
famous  English  admiral  Sir  William  Sidney  Smith  to 
escape  from  the  Temple,  and  published  many  pamphlets 
which  attracted  attention,  particularly  that  one  which 
related  to  the  coup  d'etat  of  18(h  Brumaire.  Concealed 
In  Boulogne,  he  there  secretly  fulAlled  the  duties  of 
agent  of  count  d'Aittns,  then  succeeded,  amid  a  thoo- 
saiid  dangers,  in  escaping  to  England,  where  he  was 
long  known  under  the  names  of  Dubois  and  Lerooine. 
His  relations  with  lord  Castlereagh  and  the  principal 
members  of  the  English  cabinet  enabled  him  to  be  of 
great  service  to  French  emigranla.  It  was  also  by  bis 
meiliation  that  Pichegru  and  Moreau  were  reconciled. 
Although  absent,  be  was  accused  of  various  conspira- 
cies; and  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  a  price  set 
on  his  head.  He  was  long  sesrched  for  by  the  imperial 
police.  He  did  not  return  to  his  native  city  till  April, 
1814.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  retired  to  Ypree, 
where  he  fell  sick;  and,  after  tbe  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons, he  went  to  live  on  his  jilace  at  Maigiral,  where  he 
died,  Jan.  26, 1816._Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog.  GiniroU,  s.  r. 

Ratea,  Ciiuiich,  money  raised  annually  in  the  par> 
ishes  of  England  for  the  miuntenance  or  repair  of  the 
parish  church,  et&  BatM  an  agreed  on  by  the  paiisli 
in  ^'eatry  anemtded;  and  they  are  charged,  not  on  the 

lan<l,  but  on  the  occupier.  The  pariah  meetings  are 
summoned  by  the  church-wardens,  who,  if  they  neglect 
to  do  MS  may  be  proceeded  against  criminally  in  the 
ecclesiastical  conrts.  See  Church  -  wardbns.  Not 
fewer  than  eighteen  bills  have  been  be$H«  Parliament 
tbe«i  last  twenty  years  %i|f^jif,;4a9{tp0g(^ 
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nent  of  cburch-ratei.  In  Ireland,  these  rales  havebeen 
aitOfjetber  aboUihed  hy  the  Church  Teinptnmlity  Act 

or  1883. 

Ratbbun,  \'alk!cti!iii,  an  American  divine  of  colo- 
nial days,  Houriahed  near  the  opening  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury aa  pastor  or  a  Baptist  Church  at  E^ttafleld,  Conn., 
and  later  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  where  be  died  in  1728. 
He  was  at  one  time  a  member  or  the  Shaker  communi- 
ty, but  three  months  sufficed  to  BBti^ry  him  that  his 
place  was  iu  other  folds.  He  published  a  tract  against 
the  Shakers,  entitled  Some  Briff  Uintt  of  a  Rdigwug 
Scktme,  etc  (Hartford,  1781, 12mo,  and  often). 

RAthel,  WoLFOAXO  Christopheb,  a  German  edu- 
cator, of  note  also  as  a  writer  ok  patristics,  was  bom  at 
Selbil2,  April  12, 1663;  was  educated  at  Jena;  and, after 
teaching  privately,  was,  in  1689,  made  professor  of  He- 
brew at  the  gymnanam  at  Bayreuth,  in  1697  eccle- 
siasUcal  superintendent  of  Naustadt,  and  in  thb  posi- 
tion savagely  opposed  all  inroads  of  the  Pietists.  He 
died  June  28, 1729.  Among  liia  worits  of  interest  to  ui 
is  Dt  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (Meust.  1726,  foL).— Hoefer, 
A'our.  Bioff,  OiiteraU,  xli,  459, 4<tO. 

Ratheriva  (Rathier)  of  Liegk,  a  monastic  of  me- 
disBval  times,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family,  probably  in  890, 
He  was  reared  in  the  convent  at  Lobach,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Uege,  and  was  afterwards  oiie  of  its  monks.  In 
926,  vihesa  hU  (Hend  Hilduin,  also  a  monk,  went  to  Ita- 
ly to  visit  bis  nephew,  king  Hugo,  Ratherius  accompa- 
nieil  him.  Htlduin  was  made  first  bishop  of  Veruna 
(931),  and  shortly  after  archbishop  of  Milan ;  and  upon 
this  promotion,  his  friend  Ratherius  was  placed  in  the 
vacated  see  of  Verona.  In  984,  when  Arnold  of  Bava- 
ria invaded  luly,  Ratherius  tided  with  the  invader; 
aod  when  Arnold  waa  successfully  disiKwed  of,  Rathe- 
rius was  promprly  deposed  and  imprisoned  at  Pavia. 
During  his  incarceration  he  wrote  his  Pmloquia  (in 
six  books).  By  the  interceeeion  of  powerful  friends  he 
was  put  into  Ibe  custody  of  the  bishop  of  Arno,  and 
thence  escaped,  in  989,  to  Southern  France.  He  was 
private  tutor  for  a  time,  and  in  944  relumed  to  Lobach. 
He  was  full  of  ambition,  and  pined  for  the  opportunity 
to  return  to  Italy,  Finally,  made  bold  by  hope  of  re- 
gaining the  king's  favor  iu  open  confession,  he  hast- 
ened to  Hugo's  presence,  and  really  secured  the  for- 
feited place.  But  though  restore<l  to  the  see,  he  could 
not  recover  the  favor  of  his  parishionen-,  and,  after 
various  vicissitudes,  he  returned  to  the  dwelling-place 
of  his  youth  once  more.  In  952  Otho  the  Great  call* 
ed  him  into  the  vidnity  of  his  brother  Bruno ;  and 
when  he  was  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne, 
Ratberins  was  made  bishop  of  Liege.  He  proved,  how- 
ever, very  soon  that  the  disappointmenu  of  life  had 
told  too  greatly  upon  his  whole  character  to  fit  him 
any  longer  for  great  responsibilities.  He  failed  in  all 
his  undertakings,  politically  and  ecclesiasticoUy;  and 
the  discontent  in  the  see  was  so  great  and  widesiwead 
that  the  emperor  felt  compelled  to  dispossess  him,  snd 
retire  him  to  the  little  abbey  of  Alna,  a  dependence  of 
lobach.  Even  here  he  made  himself  extremely  un- 
popular by  his  overzealous  defence  of  the  sacramental 
views  ofl'stwhasiusKadbertus.  In961,ror  the  third  time, 
the  Aoe  of  Verona  was  given  to  him,  but  the  clergy  uf  the 
diocese  succeeded  again  in  effecting  his  removal.  He 
was  once  more  after  this  a  monk  at  Lobach  and  abbot  at 
Alna.  He  died  before  be  had  secured  the  Abb^  of 
Lobach,  for  which  be  strove  finally  aa  if  an  honor  to  be 
coveted.  He  died  at  the  house  of  the  count  of  Namur, 
April  26,  974.  His  writings,  which  are  numerouH  and 
valuable,  are  collected  in  one  edition  by  P.  and  H.  Bal- 
lerini  (Verona,  1766),  Sec  Vogel,  AuAen'vs  ron  Vera- 
na  (Jens,  1854,  2  vols.  Svo)^  Lea,  But.  of  CHtbacg; 
Mo^im,  Ecdet.  Hut.  vol.  ii,  Gieseler,  Kcdea,  Uin.i 
Ffoulkes,  Dvnnotu  of  ChrUtembm,  t,  7;  Hilman,  Uitl. 
iMt.  ChrManitg,  iii.  171, 17S.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Rathmann,  HutRKAim,  a  German  tbeok^an  of 
tlie  Pietistle  teodenty,  wu  bom  at  Lubeck  in  1686; 


studied  at  Lcipric,  Rostock,  and  last  at  Cologne,  wbm 
be  became  magisier  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and 
delivered  phiioiiophical  lecturea  at  FtankAnrt-oo-ihe- 
Main  and  Leipsie  until  1613,  when  be  became  dcsa 
of  St.  John's  Church  at  Uantzk.  In  1617  be  took  a 
like  podtiou  at  Sl  Mary's,  in  the  oama  place,  and  is 
1626  was  made  pastor  of  St.  CatharineW  He  died 
June  30,  1628.  He  got  into  a  crnitroversy  with  \m 
zealous  Lutheran  colleague,  John  Corvinus  (q.  v.),  n- 
garding  Mysticism  and  Ouandrianism.  Rathmann  mu 
a  very  devout  man,  and  rejected  the  mere  proftsti'm 
of  faith  as  sufficient  to  entitle  a  peiaon  to  Chiistiaa 
feUowahipk  Ha  also  distinguished  between  the  men 
letter  the  Htdy  Word  and  iu  inner  meaning,  regard- 
ing the  former  as  a  dead,  fniitless  instroment  Cinsus- 
mcntum  pasnvum,  lumen  instrunwntale  bistorieon'v 
which  could  only  take  life  by  the  inuring  inflataa 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Konigsberg  tbetdo^ians  (0»- 
ander  school)  accused  himof  SchwenkfeUiantam;  tboit 
of  Jens,  of  Calvinism;  only  Roatock  accepted  bis  lb»- 
oingy  as  orthodox.  See  Doroer,  Getck.  der  dmtckn 
TkeoUtgie,  p.  661  sq. ;  Frank,  ffescA.  d.  prat.  TkroL  i, 
sq.;  Nicdner,  ZaUckr./.  kUL  TMtoL  1854,  p.  4S-I«L 
(J,  H.  W.) 

Rath'imnu  (Va&vitoe  t.t.  Padvoc;  Vi^XaOi- 
miu), "  the  story-writet"  (1  Esdr.  U,  16,  17,  25, 39).  Uw 
same  as  **  Rehnm  the  chanoeUor"  (Esn  iv,  8,  Si,  17. 21). 

Ratioh.  WoLFGASo,  a  distinguished  Gennan  eda- 
<iBtur,  was  bom  in  1671,  at  Wilsten,  in  Holstcin.  A 
difficulty  in  speech  compelled  him  to  give  up  tbe  mts- 
istTA',  for  which  he  had  intended  fitting  himself;  and  be 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
languages  and  mathematics.  He  claimed  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  a  new  qrstem  of  instruction,  vastly  sapcrii» 
to  the  prevailing  ones,  and  tn  1612  addicMcd  a  memo- 
rial  to  the  Diet  of  Frankfwt,  In  which  he  assemd  thai 
not  only  could  old  and  young  in  a  short  time  easily 
leani  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Gemian,  phikieophy,  the> 
ology,  and  the  arts  and  sciettces,  but  that  anifecButy 
of  language  and  religion  could  be  intiodaced  into  the 
whole  empire.  Several  princes  were  led  to  intemi 
tbemsdres  in  his  scheme.  Professors  Helwig  and  Jong, 
of  QiesBOi,  and  Granger,  Brendel,  Walter,  and  Wi^  dT 
Jena,  were  invited  to  investigate  iL  They  judged  it 
excellent  in  theory,  and  inade  a  favorable  report  upon 
it.  Ratich  agreetl  with  prince  Luilwig  of  Anbalt-K6- 
then  and  duke  John  Ernest  of  Weimar  to  ioMnict 
children  by  bis  new  system,  and  also  by  it  to  qoali^ 
teachers  to  give  instruction  in  any  language,  in  kai 
time  and  with  less  labor  than  by  any  other  metbol 
used  in  Germany.  A  printing-office  waa  famished 
him  in  Kiitben,  and  his  bodu  were  printed  m  «x  laa- 
guages.  A  school  was  established  for  him,  with  ooe 
hundred  and  thirty-five  scholars.  But  Ratich  proved 
incompetent  to  give  practical  effect  to  bis  ibeoria. 
He  became  unp<^uUr,  and,  being  an  canwsst  Liiiheiu, 
fell  under  the  bain  of  the  religious  prejiHiiccs  of  a  am- 
munity  attached  to  the  Refomed  faith.  His  arboal 
failed  in  a  short  time.  Prince  Ludwig  quamUed  with 
him,  and,  in  1619,  imprisoned  htm ;  but  he  was  rtlfsrd 
in  1620,  after  having  signed  the  dcclsratioa  that  "be 
had  claimed  and  promised  more  than  he  knew  or  cnU 
bring  to  pass."  His  system  was  now  attacked  by  smm 
who  had  been  his  friends.  The  countess  Sophia  van 
Scbwaixburg- Rudolsladt,  however,  recommended  him 
to  the  Swedish  chancellor,  Oxenstiema.  At  the  n> 
quest  of  that  statesman,  Dra.  BrOckner,  Heyfiut,  arf 
Ziegler  examined  his  method;  and  ther  pstia  made 
a  favorable  report  upon  it  in  1684.  Rattch,  wtthoal 
doubt,  had  a  practical  conception  of  the  objects  of  ed- 
ucation. He  preferred  to  give  instruction  in  these 
braiKhes  which  could  be  Dude  useful  in  life  rather  thsa 
to  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  dead  languages.  la 
his  memoiial  to  the  DiH  at  Frankfort,  be  held  that  a 
child  shoakl  first  learn  to  read  and  speak  the  amdMr- 
toagn.  «a^y^^^m^t^^f^h>.  Genaa. 
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Dible.  Hebrew  and  Greek  should  then  be  leirned  as 
ilie  toDgues  of  the  original  text  of  the  Bible,  after 
^vhich  Latin  might  be  studied.  Hia  views  were  em- 
bodied ID  m  number  of  ^ule^  or  principles,  tbe  cUef  of 
whiefa  ifc :  1.  Everything  should  be  presented  in  its 
order,  a  doc  regard  being  always  had  to  the  course  of 
nature.  2.  Only  one  thing  should  be  presented  at  a 
time.  3.  Each  thing  should  be  often  repeated.  4. 
Everything  should  be  taught  at  first  in  the  mother- 
tongue;  afterwards  other  languages  may  be  taught. 
5.  Everything  should  be  done  without  compulnon,  6. 
Nothing  8b<mld  be  learned  by  rote.  7,  There  should 
be  matnal  conformlQ^  in  sll  thiqga.  8.  Fint  tba  thing 
by  ilMir,  and  afterwards  tbe  ex{dMuiUon  of  it ;  that  is 
to  aay,  a  basis  of  material  must  be  laid  in  the  mind  be- 
fore any  rules  can  be  applied  to  it.  Thus,  in  teaching 
grammar,  he  gave  no  rules,  but  began  with  the  reading 
of  tbe  text,  and  required  that  the  rules  should  be  de- 
duced from  it.  9.  Everything  by  expression,  and  the 
invnatigation  by  paita.  In  his  MetAodut  he  has  left 
ninute  UirecUona  to  teachers  concerning  the  details  of 
the  course,  and  the  proper  methods  of  itistruciioa;  but 
they  are  very  prolix,  and  impose  an  immense  amount 
nf  labor  OR  the  teacher,  without  seeming  to  call  for  a 
corresponding  degree  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pil. Comenius,  after  reading  his  book,  remarked  that 
he  "  had  not  ill  diiq>layed  the  faults  of  the  school,  but 
that  hia  remedies  were  not  distinctly  shown."  Ratich's 
works  were  written  in  Latin,  and  are  difHise,  tedioiM, 
ami  aomewhat  pedantic.  He  died  iu  1685.  See  Bio- 
gri^kie  Umoenelte,  k  v. 

Ratler.  Vincbnt,  a  Flcnch  preacber  of  note,  was 
bom  in  1654.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
Onler  of  the  Dominicans,  and  in  1694  was  made  superior- 
general  of  tbe  order  in  France,  He  resigned  this  posi- 
tion in  1698,  and  died  near  the  opening  of  the  18ih  cen- 
tury, greatly  req>ected  on  account  of  his  indefatigable 
zeaL  He  had  preached  with  great  soccess  in  the  prin- 
cipal ddflc  of  France.  He  wrote,  Odave  Angilique  de 
Siimt-Fran^  de  Sakt  (Orleans,  1667, 8vo)  i—Orafion 
FiiMbra  de  Jrame-Gabrietle  Danvet  dts  Mareta,  A  bbate 
du  3/ntit-Notrt-Dame,  prts  Provvu  (Orleans,  1690, 4to). 
-~Hoefer,  Ifom.  Bioff.  OiniraU,  s.  v. 

Ratiflcatloti  is,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  used 
to  indicate  tbe  act  of  confirming  and  sanctioning  some- 
thing previously  done  by  another,  as  in  assuming  the  ob- 
ligations of  baptism  at  the  reception  of  confimuitioa. 

RatlonUA.  (1.)  The  chairs  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy (during  the  scholastic  ages)  were  the  oracular 
seau  from  which  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  were  ex- 
pounded as  tbe  rafMMofa  <rftlwologicd  and  moral  tnith. 
**  There  cannot  be  a  body  of  rules  withoaC  a  ratiimak, 
and  this  rationale  constiUitea  the  science.  There  were 
poeia  before  there  were  rules  of  poetical  composition ; 
but  befcHv  Aristotle,  or  Horace,  or  Boileau,  or  I'ope  could 
write  their  aria  of  poetry  and  criticism,  they  had  con- 
sideied  tbe  reasoos  on  which  their  precepts  rested,  Ihey 
had  conceived  in  their  own  minds  a  theory  uf  the  art. 
In  like  manner,  there  were  navigators  before  there  was 
an  art  of  navigation  ^  but  before  the  art  of  navigation 
could  teach  the  methods  of  linding  the  ship's  place  by 
observations  of  the  heavenly  txHiies,  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy mutt  have  explainetl  the  system  of  tlie  world." 
Anthony  Sparrow,  bishop  of  Exeter,  is  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  A  JUiHuiale  upon  Ike  Book  of  Commmi 
Prajftr. 

(2.)  A  peculiar  form  of  the  bishop's  palUum  (peelo- 
rob,  Xoyvov),  appropriated  by  the  bishops  of  Rome  to 
themaelves  from  the  time  in  which  they  began  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  potttifictt  maximi  and  the  dignity  of 
tbe  high-priests  ^  the  Old  Tesument.  It  was  some- 
times sent  by  the  Roman  pontiflH  to  other  bishops  as  a 
mark  of  disUnction  and  favor.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
a  trefi^  qoatiefml,  or  oblong  square,  like  tbe  piece  of 
Hnff  worn  1^  the  Aaronic  high-priest.  It  appears  in 
'Engfacoi  on  Usbop  OiHiirA'a  moBiuMnt  at  Worcester  in 


1801.  It  was  worn,  perhapb  for  the  last  time  on  record, 
at  Rheims.  The  pope  has  a  formal,  and  cardinals  and 
Italian  bishops  wear  superb  brooches  to  clasp  their  copes. 
The  Greek  mptoTilhov,  worn  by  patriarchs  and  metro- 
politans over  the  chasuUe,  is  an  (^long  plate  of  gold  or 
silver,  jewelled. 

(S.)  The  word  rationale  is  also  the  name  of  a  treatise 
explaining  the  meaning,  and  justifying  the  continuance, 
of  that  ceremonial  which  it  was  thought  fit  to  retsin  in 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  year  1641.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  whom  thia  subject  was  in- 
trusted were  warmly  attached  to  the  splendor  of  the 
Bomaa  ritual,  and,  of  course,  made  few  alteraticma.  The 
collects  in  which  prayers  were  offered  for  the  pope,  and 
the  offices  for  Thomas  h  Becket  and  some  other  saints, 
wore  omitted;  but  so  slight  were  the  changes  intro- 
duced that  in  many  churches  the  missal  and  breviary 
already  in  use  were  retained.  'l"he  Rationale  Wrtno- 
ruin  Officioruta  of  Ourand,  bishc^  of  Mende,  written  in 
the  latter  part  the  18th  century,  gives  the  "  reasons" 
of  the  forma  and  ceremonies  of  Romish  worship.  See 
Collier,  Eccltt.  Biit.  v,  106;  Burnet,  //itf.  of  the  Brf.  i, 
68 ;  Kiddle,  CkriMim  AiOiq.  (see  Index). 

Rationalism,  a  term  applied  to  a  specific  move- 
ment in  theology  whicli  assumed  deflnite  shape  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  culminated  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  19th.  Its  chief  seat  was  in  Prot- 
eatanc  Germany.  Iu  distinguishing  trait  consisted  in 
erectjng  tbe  human  understanding  into  a  supreme  judge 
over  tlw  Word  of  God,  and  thus,  1^  implication,  denying 
the  imporunce,  and  even  necessit}-,  of  any  miraculous 
revelation  whatever.  But  a  tendency  to  rationalism 
has  existed  to  some  degree  wherever  human  thought 
has  made  the  least  advances.  Espedally  are  its  ou^ 
breaks  distinctly  recognisable  at  several  points  along  the 
course  of  the  history  of  theolog}' ;  and  in  several  coun- 
tries it  had  existed  as  a  clearly  defined  movement  even 
before  its  full  development  in  Germany.  (In  the  chief 
features  of  this  article,  we  shall  follow  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Tholiick  in  Herzog's  Real-Knct/ldop.  xii,  687-564.) 

I.  Englith  Raiionalitm. — Sporadic  tendencies  towards 
rationalism  existed  among  the  Averrhoista  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  among  the  anti-Trinitarians  of  the  16th 
century ;  but  these  were  largely  of  a  philosophical  or  a 
mystical  type.  But  in  English  deitm  the  tendency 
became  de6nite1y  theological  and  antt-Biblical.  In 
reaction  against  the  confessional  persecutions  and  in- 
tolerance of  the  17th  century,  not  a  few  gifted  minds 
were  led  to  look  for  a  really  tenable  position  only  in 
the  elementary'  trails  that  are  common  to  all  confes- 
sions, and  even  to  all  religions  whatsoever.  This  led 
gradually  to  a  dental  of  tbe  ncceiuiy  of  revelation,  and 
to  an  exclusive  reliance  upon  the  light  of  nature  {lumm 
mOunr),  Thia  lumm  berame  thus  both  the  source  and 
tbe  judge  of  all  religious  truth.  This  movement  was 
variously  stj-Ied  naiuraU»m,  deim,  end  occasionally  also 
rationalimt.  English  deism  diifera,  however,  in  this 
respect  from  German — that  it  proceeded  mainly  from 
non-theokigians,  and  was  openly  hostile  to  the  Bible; 
whereas  German  rationalimn  sprang  from  theologians 
eminent  in  the  Church,  and  it  professedly  honored  the 
Scriptures  as  a  valuable  summary  of  the  highest  relig- 
ious truths.  The  former,  according  to  Ntlzsch  {Sgttem, 
§  28),  was  largely  a  demei-  of  retrlation ;  the  latter  waa 
t philotophical  extQtU.  But  as  the  former  relied,  in  the 
last  instance, on  the  lumm  tiaf unr, and  the  latter  on  the 
ao-called  ''sound  human  understanding,"  the  ultimate 
result  was  identical. 

If.  Satioiuditm  m  the  JVe/Afrltnidr,— This  arose  si- 
miillaneously  with  English  deism.  Here,  also,  the  tol- 
eration of  diflTerent  confessions  led  to  latitudinarianism. 
The  tendency  was  further  promoted  by  a  revival  of 
classical  humanism.  Forerunners  of  rationalism  ap- 
peared before  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Voetius 
(Ditput.  TheoL  i,  1)  mentions  a  work  (of  1688)  which 
did  not  hesitate  to  hold  thus:  Naiurali*  ratio Jvder 
H  norma  JldeL   The  lend^^^^t^t^g^M^lf^ 
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pared  for  hy  the  CtrUsian  pfaikwopby,  Withont  di- 
rectly touching  the  fuuudatioiu  of  Mtb,  it  yet  silently 
undermined  them  by  the  fundamental  maxim,  De  om- 
mba$  dabUaadurtK  Thi«  maxtra,  though  reverently  in- 
tended, yet  resulted,  in  practice,  in  a  thoroughly  anti- 
Biblical  drift.  Duker  and  Koel)  held  that  human  rea- 
son is  ss  infallible  as  God,  its  author ;  and  that  if  it  ever 
errs,  this  resulta  from  mere  lack  of  attention  tu  ita  inner 
light.  The  influence  of  Spinoza  was  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  his  Tractaius  TAeoloffico-polHicur,  be  badsub- 
jected  the  religion  of  the  Kble  to  a  philosopbtcal  inter- 
pretation which  waa  fatal  to  iu  positive  v^dity.  Ilia 
disciple,  U  Meyer,  Uught  unhesitatingly  (1660),  Qaid- 
jqiud  ration*  amtrarium,  Ulad  mm  at  credatdum.  Also 
from  the  time  of  Spinoza  forward  there  appears,  even 
among  devout  theolt^ians,  a  tendency  to  break  loose 
from  orthodox  traditions.  This  is  further  promoted  by 
the  works  of  gifted  French  refugee*— Bayle,  Lc  Clerc, 
and  others, 

IIL  Gfrotan  R(tiionalum,  —  This  subject  falls  natu- 
rally into  the  flawing  five  subdivisions:  the  period 
of  preparatory  discussion  (16G0-1760);  the  period  of 
historical  criticism  (1750-1780);  the  period  of  philo- 
sophical criticism  (1780-1800);  the  period  of  ttie  so- 
called  ratimalimaa  vu^oHm  (1800- 18U);  tbe  period 
of  philoeophical  rationalism  (from  Kant  to  Feueilwch). 

1.  Preparatory. — It  was  only  incidentally  that  for- 
eign rationalism  attracted  the  attention  of  German  the- 
ologians before  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The  ear- 
liest assailant  of  Herbert  of  Cherbiiry  and  of  Spinoza 
was  MussuB,  in  1667  and  1674.  But  a  German  basis 
for  rationalism  bad  already  been  laid.  In  tbe  midst 
of  tbe  violence  of  orthodox  polemics,  Calixtus  had  laid 
the  foundations  for  a  less  rigid  tendency.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  (1618-1648)  had  spread  immorality  among 
the  masses  and  indifference  among  the  nobility.  The 
succeeding  year^  of  material  prosperity  and  of  French 
luxury  still  further  undermined  the  power  of  the  old 
orthodoxy.  But  the  Lutheran  Church  still  flrmly  held 
its  old  position  till  towards  the  close  of  the  century. 
The  RdiDrmed  Cburch  was  the  lirst  to  be  affected. 
Duisburg  became  tbe  rallying-piniit  of  suspected  Car- 
tesians from  all  quartera.  Here  H.  Hulsius  (1688)  de- 
fended tbe  principle  of  Koell.  that  reason  is  the  ulri- 
mate  judge  in  matters  of  faith,  and  substituted  syllo- 
gistic argumentation  for  the  Ustimoruum  tMlernum,  He 
also  declared  that  Uieoli^  was  the  handmaid  of  phi- 
loaopby,  instead  of  tbe  convene.  The  same  views  were 
found  elsewhere  in  Reformed  drclea.  Bashuysen  held, 
in  a  dissertation  (Zerbst,  17*27),  that  reason  is  tbe  test 
of  Cuth,  and  that  none  but  fanatics  appealed  to  a  testi- 
maaium  tpiritut.  Similar  sentiments  soon  f>tund  place 
in  Lutheran  schools,  though  not  in  the  th<  ol  %\cu\  fac- 
ulties. Thomasius,  lirst  at  Leipaic,  then  at  Halle,  was 
the  first  to  give  to  them  much  prominence.  His  main 
endeavor  of  life  was  the  *<  dissipation  of  prejudices"  from 
every  field  of  thought  or  inquiry,  and  the  criterion  of  bis 
efforts  was  a  prudential  regard  for  the  "  useful;"  and  as 
the  only  judge  of  the  "useful"  was  the  so-called  com- 
mon-sense of  tbe  educated  classes,  it  is  plain  that  the 
rationalistic  foundation  was  already  fully  laid.  But  the 
name  rationalism  was  as  yet  almost  wholly  unknown, 
and  in  outward  form  the  authority  of  tbe  Scriptures 
waa  atiU  almost  nniversally  admitted. 

Inside  of  the  German  Church  of  the  17th  century, 
and  down  to  the  midiUe  of  the  18th,  there  prevailed 
two  parallel  streams  of  life — tbe  subjective  devotion  of 
pietism,  and  a  subjective  proclivity  to  individual  crit- 
icism— both  of  them  having  this  in  common,  that  they 
opposed  the  objective  validity  of  formal  onhodoxy.  On 
the  part  of  pietism,  this  opposition  was  not  comnniui^ 
intended ;  but  in  laying  such  exclusive  emphasis  on  the 
Bible  as  opposed  to  creeds,  and  on  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  as  opposed  to  priestly  guidance,  it  actually  did  so 
io  facL  Thus  tbe  venerable  Michael  Lang,  of  Altdorf, 
allowed  himself,  in  his  zeal  for  vital  piety,  to  stigmatize 
tbe  wthodox  aymbols  as  ape-Bibles, and  sectarian  doo> 


umenta.  Spener  found  tlie  yoke  of  tbeae  symbob  is* 
supportable  in  some  points;  Joeebim  Laoge  and  Mbcn 
actually  disregarded  them  on  occadoo.  Haleni^  se- 
riously objects  to  the  formula  that  good  works  spring  fnm 
faith.  The  pious  Rombach  virtually  undcnnuies  itac 
orthodox  theory  of  inspiration.  The  form  of  dogiaat- 
icB  began  to  undergo  a  change.  Breittiaupt  (ITOQ)  aad 
Freylingbausen  (170S)  purposely  avinded  tbe  tisditi<»- 
al  phraseology  in  their  systems  of  tbeidogy.  And  this 
tendency  from  within  the  Church  was  promoted  by  Id- 
fluences  which  came  now  from  England  and  lIoDaad. 
The  force  of  this  influence  may  be  judged  of  by  tbe 
oppo«tion  it  at  first  met  with.  Lilienthot  rocnucms. 
between  16B0  and  1720,  no  less  than  furry-MX  wtnts 
against  atheism,  twenty-seven  against  ratioaalism,  a»d 
fifteen  against  indifferentism.  The  forms  of  the  oppe- 
sition  varieil  all  the  way  from  a  natural  dedre  br  a 
clear  undemtanding  of  tjie  grounds  of  Guth  to  an  ab- 
solute indll&rence,  or  even  a  IKvolotis  atbeiam.  The 
eminent  Leipsic  pastor  Z«dler  (1733)  thought  to  hon- 
or tbe  Bible  by  the  utmost  contempt  of  syatems  of  doc- 
trine. Out  of  pietism  tliere  sprang  a  number  of  wans- 
hearted  mystics,  who  laid  exclusive  stress  on  tbe  'in- 
ner 8|>ark,  the  innex  word,"  thus  opening  the  path  to 
every  sort  of  vagary.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  ^  im- 
uer  word,"  Dippel  presented,  in  1KI7.  a  very  free  criti- 
cism of  the  dogmas  of  insfuration  and  atonement.  Lo- 
scher  complained,  in  1725,  that  even  good  tbecrfogiaai 
were  falling  into  tbe  danger  of  insisting  simply  oo  Chris- 
tian love  and  morals,  and  forgetting  the  danger  fnm  as- 
saults of  false  teachers.  In  the  same  year,  on  emiaeos 
publicist  called  for  a  consolidation  of  tbe  Lutheran  md 
Reformed  oonfesNons,  assening  that,  after  all,  piety  and 
love  were  the  only  things  ensentiaL  Eilclmann  begm. 
in  1785,  with  slight  variations  from  strict  orthodoxy, 
and  ended,  with  Spinoza,  in  denying  the  perMinoUty  of 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  souL  The  aged 
schcr  sorrowfully  Uraents,  in  1746,  that,  after  bis  fony- 
sevcn  years  of  faithful  ministry,  the  condition  of  theo^ 
ogy  and  of  tbe  Church,  was  only  growing  worse  xai 
worse;  and  sadder  atiU  is  the  lament  of  Koch,  in  17H 
that  the  Bible  had  almost  lost  all  respect  on  the  paic 
of  the  cultured  classes,  and  that  it  waa  abandoned  lo  tbt 
ignorant  as  a  collection  of  childish  fables. 

All  the  preceding  inroads  upon  orthodox  trsdttin 
had  been  carried  out  under  the  demands  of  tbe  so-coBed 
sound  human  understanding.  It  was  mostly  the  weik 
of  noo- theologians.  But  from  tbe  begiiuuair  of  tiw 
18th  century,  a  definite  philosophical  syatem  was  iHdr 
to  serve  the  interests  of  rationalism.  Lnbnitz  mi 
Wolff  threw  out  thoughts  that  powerfully  cmitriboted  » 
ends  which  their  authors  were  very  far  frwD  intendiag. 
Leibnitz's  distinction  of  doctrines  into  tboae  which  tm 
be  rationally  proved  and  those  which  are  above  ream 
was  used  tu  cast  positive  suspicion  upon  the  wbdit  d 
the  latter  class.  Wolff's  distinction  of  theoloKy  itaa 
tbe  two  parts,  natural  and  revealed,  was  tamed  la  At 
same  aerrice.  As  natural  theology  could  gire  a  rtmm 
for  its  dicta,  and  revealed  theology  could  mt,  it  ame  » 
pass  that  idmost  the  whole  stresa  was  laid  apoa  the 
former.  But  this  indpient  undermining  prooeaa  was  m 
yet  hardly  felt  ouuide  of  the  professional  circlea.  'fV 
pulpit  remained  almost  unaffected.  Tbe  maec  eaiineM 
examine  of  the  uiuon  of  the  tdd  with  tbe  new  lcnte> 
clea  was  in  the  ewe  of  Uattbew  Pfaff,  proCeMm-  in  Tu- 
bingen (1716),  then  in  Giessen  (1766),  who  died  in  I'Si. 
Holding  fast  to  the  chief  old  landmarks,  he  yet  ivlaxed 
much  from  oonfeasinnal  rigidity,  and  earnestly  labntni 
for  the  union  of  the  two  German  churches.  Tbe  dmu- 
tion  of  Pfaff  brings  us  to  the  close  of  this  first  pliaie  4^ 
German  rationalism. 

2,  Tkt  Period  of  JfUtorietd  Crifscwai.— The  ooodM 
of  thecdogy, and,  indeed,  (tf  aeienoa  and  art  abo^ahgat 
the  middle  of  the  18tli  eeatury,  waa  that  of  a  taoniff^- 
like  stiffness  and  a  shallow  syatematization.  The  viul 
contest  which  had  broken  out  in  Spener's  time  belwns 
pietiam  and  orthodoxy  had  loitita  vigor  and  died  aw 
Digitized  byV^OOglC 
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The  second  genentkm  of  Hille  pietuta  had  left  the 
stagp,  J.  H.  Michodis  in  1786,  J.  Lange  in  1744 ;  G. 
Francke  outlived  his  age  —  until  1770.  So,  also,  had 
departed  the  last  champions  of  the  old  onhodoxy — 
Wemsdorf  in  1729,  Cyprian  in  1745,  Ltischer  in  1749; 
Wolff,  having  outlived  the  vitality  of  his  own  system, 
departed  in  sadness  in  1754.  The  superficial  and  pe- 
dantic Gottsched  still  held  his  mastery  in  the  fine  arts. 
An  unproductive,  compiling  spirit  prevailed  in  science 
and  theology.  **  Most  of  our  preachers,"  my»  Eieoiin, 
*■  give  now  large  attention  to  the  making  of  odlectiona 
of  curiosities,  sumps,  and  old  coins."  There  was  want- 
ing a  fresh  wind  to  fill  the  weary  sails  of  life.  But  Just 
now  the  lackiug  stimulus  was  abundantly  supplied;  it 
was  furnished  by  the  furor  of  criticism  which  broke  out 
first  on  the  field  of  hutory,  then  on  that  of  pkUoKpky. 

Although  Tbomanni  and  ottaen  had  aliiady  done 
aoroething  in  the  field  of  historical  critidsm,  this  was 
<»Iy  from  a  superficial,  empirical  standpoint.  It  was 
only  when  historical  criticism  assumed  a  thorough  and 
ti\'5iematic  form  that  it  wrought  its  full  clarifying  and 
revolntionizing  effect*  on  the  whole  field  of  theology'. 
New  inresligations  were  now  instituted;  every  nook 
and  comer  of  antiquity,  lingnistica,  and  snence  of  every 
form  was  subjected  to  a  searching  and  sifting  such  as 
bad  never  before  been  parallded;  and  the  results  at- 
tained were  such  as  deariy  required  a  re^amination 
and  reconstruction  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  religious 
sciences.  It  is  true  the  main  motive  which  inspired 
the  critical  movement  was  devoid  of  deep  religions 
character,  and  hence  many  of  its  boasted  results  have 
proved  to  be  untenable;  but  many  others  are  admitted, 
and  accepted  by  all  parties  as  abaolntely  unassailable. 

Also,  on  this  critical  field,  English  deism  had  been  in 
the  advance,  and  had  contributed  no  insignificant  re- 
sults. Toland,  Collins,  Tindal,  and  Bolingbroke  had  un- 
settled the  popular  faith  in  the  authenticity  of  the  can- 
on, instating  that  the  multiplicity  of  apocryphal  books, 
some  of  them  accepted  by  the  fathers,  threw  doubt  upon 
all  the  others;  Uiat  many  passages  in  the  Gospds  were 
manifestiy  spurious;  that  tiie  time  of  the  settlement  of 
the  canon  was  abaolutely  unknown;  that  the  genuine 
sacred  booka  of  the  Jews  bad  perished  in  the  time  of 
the  Exile,  etc  Hobbes  gave  lengthy  reasons  for  dis- 
believing the  Pentateuch;  Collms  threw  discredit  upon 
Daniel;  Morgan  gave  to  the  views  of  Toland  and  Bot< 
ingbroke  an  attractive  rhetorical  expression,  thus  dis- 
seminating them  among  the  uneducated.  Collins  as- 
sailed the  very  foundations  of  the  historical  argument— 
to  wit,  the  prophedes — indsting  that  the  predictions  of 
the  Old  Testament  relate,  when  properly  interpreted,  to 
very  different  things  from  those  to  which  the  New-Tes- 
tament writers  apply  them.  Only  in  one  of  the  Proph- 
ets— Daniel — are  there  real  predictions,  but  these  relate, 
not  to  Chnst,  but  to  politioti  events.  Moreover,  these 
pTOphectee  of  Daniel "  were  written  after  the  eventa." 

In  Germany  the  full  tide  of  revplutionary  eritidsm 
takes  systematic  form  in  Semler  of  Halle,  Semler 
altnoat  the  whole  circle  of  orthodox  landmarks  was 
thrown  into  confusion :  the  Bible-text  was  assailed ;  the 
pertinency  of  standard  proof-texts  was  denied ;  the  gen- 
uineness of  Biblical  books  was  contested;  the  foundation 
was  dashed  away  from  numerous  usages  and  dof^mas 
which  hod  hitherto  passed  as  absolutely  unassailable. 
Although  many  of  the  points  which  Semler  made  were 
subsequently  furtiier  developed  and  accepted  as  sound, 
yet  the  immediate  effect  in  hit  day  was  to  throw  doubt 
into  the  whole  arsenal  of  orthodoxy. 

The  general  effect  was  to  set  in  motion  an  unpar- 
alleled vigor  of  critical  investigation.  It  spread  like 
wildfire  among  all  the  universities  and  all  ranks  of  the 
deigy.  Biblteal  eriticism  and  exegesis,  the  history  of 
tbe  Cbarcb  and  of  doctrine,  were  speedily  enriched  and 
enlarged.  In  Halle,  Semler  found  an  able  and  like-spir- 
ited pupil  in  Gruner,  at  Leipsic  labored  the  cautious  but 
progresstTe  Eraesti  (dnce  1768);  Hichaelis  represented 
the  moreoKnt  at  Obttingen  (tinoe  17W) ;  Oricsbaeh, 


Ddderlein,  Etchhom,  at  Jena ;  Henke  at  Helmstedt; 
Tollmer,  Steinhart,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  Undei 
the  labors  of  these  and  kindred  critics  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  single  dogma  that  remained  unscathed.  But  the 
general  inspiration,  the  purpose,  of  the  whole  is  not  the 
overturning,  but  only  the  clarification,  the  correct  con* 
structioi),  of  the  Biblical  teachings.  Even  the  authority 
of  the  Church  is  held  fast  to  by  Semler,  though  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner.  The  symbols  and  forms  of  the  Church 
are  useful  in  preserving  external  unity  and  uniformity. 
Criticism  is  simply  the  right  of  the  private  Judgment 
of  the  individuid.  His  position  seeined  practic^ly  to 
involve  a  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  objec- 
tive truth ;  his  radical  mistake  was  the  assumption  that 
religion  can  exist  without  a  doctrinal  basis.  Starting 
out  from  the  warm  atmosphere  of  pietism,  he  gradually 
descended  wtlil  he  had  little  more  reverence  for  tbe  ora. 
cles  of  God  than  for  the  fables  of  Ovid.  Holding  that 
the  inner  conviction  of  our  own  truth-loving  heart  is 
the  sole  (est  as  to  the  inspiration  of  a  book,  he  dedded 
against  the  claim  of  Buth,  Ezra,  Nehemish,  Esther,  and 
the  Canticles:  lie  doubted  the  genuineness  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel;  he  held  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  but  a  collection  irf' legendary  fragments. 
The  New  Testament  is  belter  than  the  Old,  though  some 
of  its  parts  are  positively  pemiciooa ;  the  Apocalypse  is 
(he  fabrication  of  a  fanatic;  tbe  Gospel  of  John  is  the 
only  one  which  is  vtifvl  for  the  modem  Church.  There 
are  two  elements  in  the  Bible,  tbe  tranuton-  and  tbe 
eternal.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  criticism  to  sift  among 
the  chaff  and  select  out  the  scattered  grains  of  pure 
tnith.  Much  of  the  Bible  was  written  nmply  for  local 
or  party  purposes :  it  was  never  intended  Unt  general 
use.  A  principle  of  which  Semler  made  large  use  was 
the  celebrated  "accommodation  theory."  He  insisted, 
namely,  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  taught  many  things 
by  way  of  mere  accommodation  to  the  whims  and  preju- 
dices of  tbe  age.  They  did  not  abruptly  contradict  many 
false  views  (hat  prevailed,  but  they  partially  accepted 
them,  though  planting  within  them  a  substratum  of  ab- 
solute trutK  To  nft  out  this  truth  from  the  encasement 
of  nibbish  is  the  privilege  of  (he  clear-sighted  modem 
critic  In  the  field  of  dogmatics  Semler  was  almost 
ferocious  in  his  icunoclasm.  For  the  Protestant  or  even 
the  apostolical  fathers  he  showed  the  most  thorough 
disrespect.  One  after  another  of  the  central  dogmas  of 
orthodoxy  fell  under  the  hammer  of  his  criticism,  and 
seemed  to  be  disupated  forever.  And  what  Semler  did 
.  at  Halle,  a  bold  clwir  of  like-minded  men  did  in  other 
parts  of  Germany. 

Of  very  considerable  Influence  in  this  second  half  of 
the  18th  centuiy  were  tronslations  of  the  works  of  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  rationalists  and  deists.  Semler  him- 
self acknowledges  his  great  indebtedness  to  Wettstein 
and  Le  Clerc.  The  biographies  of  the  day  are  full  of 
references  to  the  wide  influence  of  Toland  and  TindaL 
The  same  fact  is  evinced  by  the  scores  and  scores  of 
clerical  attempts  at  refuting  these  sceptics. 

From  tbe  lawless  subjectivism  of  Semler  the  descent 
was  easy  to  the  most  absurd  and  degrading  consequen- 
ces. Two  theological  writers  especially  carried  out  the 
logical  consequences  in  both  their  writings  and  their 
lives.  Edelmann  took  up  the  tradition  of  Thomosins, 
and  constructed  his  whole  system  of  tbeoli^  from  a 
supeifieial  tUiliUrian  standpdnt.  Not  what  is  trut,  but 
what  is  of  use  to  tbe  subject,  was  his  whole  inquiry. 
The  result  was  that  he  simply  reduced  Christianity  to 
a  feeble  and  insipid  deism.  But  the  climax  was  reached 
in  Bahrdt.  This  man  used  his  eminent  popular  talents 
to  ridicule  the  Bible,  to  blaspheme  Christ,  and  to  de- 
grade to  the  very  lowest  infamy  the  name  of  theologian. 
H  is  popular  treatises  were  read  by  the  ten  thousand,  and 
produt^  great  eviL  But  his  career  as  a  whole  marked 
a  turning-point  in  the  tide  of  rationalism.  Criticism, 
when  left  unguided  by  any  fixed  principle  of  objective 
truth,  was  found  to  be  fruitleas  and  tflead  onlv  to  de- 
stroctioo.   It  became  neceiw^Map^ri^O^uSiM 
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Gomer-Blone  or  truth  apon  which  to  stiy  the  tottering 
edifice  or  theology  and  religion.  The  rarkiu  utempts 
to  discover  this  constitute — 

8.  The  Period  nfPhiioinp/iicaiCrUicitm  (1780-1800). 
— After  the  decline  of  the  popuUrity  of  Wolff,  the  vital- 
ity of  philosophy  in  Germany  stood  at  the  zero  point.  So 
long  as  philosophy  was  represented  by  the  feeble  eclec- 
ticism of  Mendelssohn,  Garve,  Sulzer,  Meiners,  Plainer, 
Kcinhard,  and  Flalt,  the  criticism  of  the  Semler  school 
coutiL  datter  itself  with  standing  upon  pbilosopbtcol 
gmund ;  for  both  tendencies  were  built  upon  the  one 
principle  of  the  so-called  "  sound  human  undantaoding," 
But  when  Kant  came,  both  sjttems  were  overturned  at 
a  Mow.  Kant  showed  that  our  transcendental  knowl- 
edge reaches  no  further  than  our  experience,  and  that 
our  knowledge  of  supernatural  objects  is  defensible  only 
as  postulates  of  the  practical  reason.  Philosophy  and 
theolfigy  must  concede  that  the  pruofs  for  the  existence 
of  God  avail  no  further  than  simply  to  establish  a  prob- 
■bility.  The  subjective  morality  of  utility  was  over- 
thrown by  the  principle  that  no  morality  is  possible  save 
where  it  is  grounded  upon  a  purely  objective  "ought." 
It  was  shown  that  the  whole  duty  of  theology  was,  by 
the  help  of  religious  ideas,  to  contribute  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  "oujfhL"  in  human  society.  But  also  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  took  on  somewhat  of  the  coloring 
of  the  age,  and  many  of  the  old  rationaUata  interpreted 
it  as  favorable  to  them.  Tboa  the  three  Kantian  pottu- 
laU$  ot  the  practical  reason  were  metamorphosed  into 
mere  Ay/MfAMuof  the  theorttic<d  reason.  The  objeiitive 
categorical  imperative  was  identified  with  the  subjective 
voice  of  conscience;  and  Ihaf'morality  is  the  chief  thing 
in  religion"  was  said  to  be  the  very  essence  of  the  old 
sid>jectivism.  But  there  were  two  phases  to  the  matter: 
while  one  currant  of  rationalistic  theology  welcomed 
Kant  and  vainly  hoped  to  force  the  new  wioe  into  the 
old  bottles,  another  current  mocked  at  it  as  mere  mj-s- 
ticism  and  scholastic  Jargon.  Only  a  few  deeper-«gbt- 
ed  men,  such  as  Schmidt,  Vogel,  and  Tieftrunk,  saw  the 
folly  of  both  of  these  positions — saw  that  the  new  was 
utterly  subversive  of  tlie  old. 

4.  Tha  Period  of  the  So-called  Ratioaaliiattis  Vidgarii 
(1800-1833).— The  attitude  of  the  theohigy  dominant 
at  the  dawn  of  the  19th  century  was  thus:  The  Holy 
Scripturea  ratiomdljf  iiUerpreled  wers  still  revered  as  the 
oodex  of  a  rational  reltgtoa  and  morality.  But  with 
every  advance  step  in  what  was  called  historical  exe- 
gesis, the  discrepancy  between  the  traditional  sense  of 
the  Bible  and  the  new  construction  which  reason  en- 
deavored to  put  upon  it  became  more  strikingly  ap- 
parent. Semler's  accommodation  theory  waa  mode  to 
ap[dy  to  every  narrative  and  every  doctrinal  statement 
of  the  whole  Bible.  Every  passage  in  the  Scripturea 
was  thought  to  be  BO  enveloped  in  a  Judaistic  haze  as 
to  render  necessary  a  great  deal  of  clarification  before 
the  true  sense  could  be  reached.  The  New  Testament 
citations  from  the  Old  were  thought  to  be  totally  mis- 
applied. Jesus  was  thought  by  some  to  have  been  a 
veritable  fluiattc.  John  the  Baptist  regarded  him  as  sin- 
less ;  but  did  Jesus  think  so  himself?  The  myth  theory 
began  now  to  play  its  i^.  L.  Bauer  published  in  1800 
a  Hebrew  mythology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
the  miracles  were  explained  away  as  mere  natural 
events, 

Aa  early  as  the  aspect  of  matters  was  thus 
summed  up  by  Riem :  "  The  champions  of  the  religion 
of  pure  reason  have  already  advanced  so  far  tbot  all  the 
heat  theologians  are  going  over  to  them,  and  all  candi- 
dates fur  position  hold  them  in  great  honor.  It  has 
already  come  to  be  a  settled  matter  that  reason  is  the 
court  of  highest  appeal;  and  that  this  court  will  not 
decide  against  itself  is  easy  to  see."  A  writer  in  1792 
had  said :  "  The  truth  of  a  doctrine  rests  upon  rational 
grounds.  If  it  can  stand  the  test  of  reason;  if  it  does 
not  contradict  any  of  the  resulu  of  soence  and  expe- 
rience ;  if  it  commends  its^  to  M  rational  men,  then  U 
b  true,  and  no  fanatic  can  prove  the  contrary."  Krug 


went  so  far  in  1795  as  to  deny  to  Christian  truth  anv 
more  permanent  worth  than  that  of  the  tea£hings  of  mx 
other  tranutor}-  system  of  philoeopby.  **  Lei  no  ooe  hj 
that  God  ODuld  make  none  <Aher  than  a  perfcet  icnlt- 
tion.  There  is  no  perfect  reveUtkm.  The  uucnues 
of  holy  men  spring  up  from  their  souls  just  as  the  uuef- 
ances  of  other  men;  hence  they  neceEsarUy  bear  the 
coloring  of  the  environment  from  which  they  spm^' 
Such  sentimenta  were  legitttatirely  condemned  in  sotac 
parts  of  Germany;  but  not  so  in  Pmaoa.  Hoe  (Ik 
chief  Church  councillor.  Teller,  on  being  asked  wbctka 
any  positive  oonfession  was  any  longer  to  be  exacted  cf 
candidates  for  Church  membership,  refdied  thai,  apst 
from  baptism  and  the  encharist,  no  other  yoke  vai  is 
be  imposed ;  on  tho  contrary,  every  applicant  was  to  be 
unhesitatingly  received  with  the  simple  formula;  -I 
baptize  tbiee  upon  thy  confession  of  Christ,  the  ioatda 
of  a  more  spiritual  and  more  Joyous  religioa  tbau  (hal 
of  the  society  [the  world]  to  which  thou  bast  hitkcns 
behmged." 

With  the  changed  phase  of  things  at  tbe  doseef  Ae 
18th  century,  the  term  "rationalism"  caroc  into  tarn 
frequent  use.  At  first  it  was  chiefly  used  by  oppoontl 
Men  like  Gabler  contrasted  rationalism  with  the  funds- 
mental  principle  of  Protestantism,  to  wit,  the  uomuurt 
authority  of  the  Bible,  showing  the  utter  incooaitleBey 
of  the  two.  Henceforth  it  is  used  mainly  as  a  term  o( 
reproach ;  it  waa  never  ctwdially  accepted  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  a[^>Ued. 

As  soon  as  rationalism  became  clearly  camdoaa  of  in 
attitude  towards  revelation,  it  felt  more  fully  than  vm 
the  necessity  of  defining  its  own  fuodrnmental  prtndpteik 
Also  an  extcitiol  stimulus  urged  it  to  this  step.  Biib- 
ertu  it  had  peaceably  reclined  ita  head  on  the  bosom  sf 
each  successively  rising  system  of  phiUw^y;  botnnce 
the  rise  of  the  speculative  ayatema  of  Fichtc  and  Scbel* 
ling,  sueh  an  alliance  wu  imposnble.  The  tuughtr 
speculative  systems  disdained  to  fimtemize  with  the 
superficial  reasonings  of  the  "  sound  hnman  undemand- 
ing." Also,  even  rationalism  stood  aghast  at  tbc  bm- 
tomless  abyss  of  the  pantheistic  mysticism  of  f^cbeOut;: 
and  numerous  worits  of  ratkmoUstic  source  assailed  tbc 
new  "  atheism."  But  the  emiurical  platitudes  of  laliaa- 
altsm  met  with  only  ridicule  and  sneers  from  the  at* 
lords  of  the  intetlcctutl  worid.  Fichtc,  ScbcIHng,  mei 
Giithe  agreed  in  stigmatizing  the  beet  prineiides  tak 
the  whole  system  of  the  rationalists  as  commooplaec 
and  vulgar. 

At  last,  however,  there  appeared  a  system  of  phikso- 
phy  under  the  wings  of  which  the  ntionaliitls  Wl  thai 
they  could  flee  for  refuge ;  this  was  the  faitfa-pbilaMf^ 
of  JocoIm.  The  radical  weakness  of  the  old  ratioodin 
was  that  it  gave  no  scope  to  the  spontoneideB  of  aoati- 
mont  and  the  heart,  but  rather  measured  everything  bf 
the  cold,  dry  processes  of  argumentation.  It  was  utierir 
ungenial,  unpoetic;  a  mere  probability  was  the  higbes 
word  it  could  say  in  behalf  of  the  most  central  truths 
The  system  of  Jacobi  remedied  thi^  It  suppiascDU^i 
the  (xtklneas  of  mere  intellectual  pnAebility  by  the 
"ipnnediate  certainty  of  feeling;**  it  restored  to  Jaik 
its  oolegitimacy  with  knowledge.  Accordingly,  all  tb 
better  representatives  of  honest  rationalism  hailed  tbe 
faith-philosophy  of  Jacobi,  and  used  it  to  reeaN  ibe 
sinking  bark  of  the  current  theology.  Notably  was  thai 
the  case  with  Gabler,  who  now  urged  as  the  deeimt 
proof  of  the  truth  of  religion  a  Nothigungageftlhl  nit 
Uraussprttcben  der  allgemcinen  Vemuoft" — that  is.  be 
held  that  religioos  truth  commends  itself  directly  to  «* 
inner  conscionsneis  with  all  the  compelling  focce  of  in- 
tuition. From  tbia  time  forward  it  became  common  te 
lay  great  stress  npon  what,  with  Kant,  wn  the  impem- 
tive  of  the  practical  reason,  and  to  style  it  the  faith  ctf 
reason  (^Vemtafflfflaubea).  This  procedure  was  partisl- 
ly  justified  by  Kant  himself,  who  claimed  to  have  bm 
limits  to  reason  only  in  order  to  give  gnatir  play  to 
tUth.  It  was  still  mure  jnstified  by  the  BaVSutiaBK 
«»h  a.  Bouterw^  w^d^^gj^  of 
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ftoo  B  sn-c«Ued  truth-feeling  and  tnitb-fwlb.  This  U 
the  pIiUoBophie  ground  apan  which  are  bawd  the  defini- 
tions of  reason  and  the  understanding  as  given  in  the 
theology  of  Bretschoeider  and  Wegscheider;  to  wit,  that 
reason  is  ilie  faculty  for  generating  ideas  directly  out 
of  consciousness  without  the  inter^'cntion  of  the  discur- 
sire  activity,  white  understanding  is  the  faculty  for  con- 
Snuag  and  ducidatiog  these  ideas, 

Thus  rationalism  has,  since  the  b^inning  of  the  19th 
centaiy,  made  considerable  advances  beyond  its  previous 
dry  and  shallow  common-sen  seism.  It  was  helped  to 
(his  by  the  philosophy  of  Fries,  who,  by  his  doctrine  of 
failh  and  insight,  placed  reason  in  antagonism  to  the 
undentanding;  and  still  more  so  when  this  philosophy 
was  adopted  by  the  gifted  and  noble-minded  De  Wette. 
For  a  long  while  yet— into  the  third  decade— the  tone 
and  foibles  of  rationalism  remained  largdy  the  same  as 
thoae  given  to  it  by  the  abstract,  shaUow  pnmness  of 
Niccilai  and  of  Teller,  of  Semler,  and  in  some  respects  of 
Gabler.  Ruhr  and  Paulus  follow  in  the  steps  of  Teller; 
Bretscbneider  and  Wegscheider  reproduce  much  of  tbe 
looec  syncretism  of  a  Semler.  The  chief  scientific  weak- 
ness of  Wegaeheider's  celebrated  Imti/uiiones  lies  in  its 
dearth  of  definitely  fixed  ideas  and  in  ila  avoidance  of 
decided  utterances.  He  asserts :  "  In  rebus  gravisrimis 
ad  reltgHMiem  pertinentibns  conrenire  omnes  geiites," 
Haao  raises  the  question  whether  any  real  student  of  the 
history  ofphilosophy  could  agree  to  this.  Wegscbeider's 
only  defence  is  to  timidly  insert  ^/ere  omnet.  He  re- 
ilcratea  tbe  old  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of  (lod ; 
and  when  Koot's  antiniHiiica  store  him  in  the  face,  he 
concede*  that,  taken  ringly,  these  demonstrations  are 
not  coodusire,  but  thinks  that  they  are  so  when  UiIuh 
aii  logfther.  Unhn  declares  that  t\eism  and  naturalistic 
rationalism  are  identicaL  Wegscheider  indignantly  pro- 
tests, inasmuch  as  rationalism  accepts  revelation  thus  far: 
"  that  God  endowed  the  founder  of  Christianity  with 
extroordinar}-  inner  gifts,  and  gave  him  many  outward 
tokenx  of  special  guidance." 

At  this  ptnnt  there  rises  tbe  so-called  aupernaiuraiitt 
scbouL  It  inclndes  those  who  protested  agaitist  tbe 
abeolote  autonomy  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion ;  and 
though  many  of  its  adherents  still  clung  to  views  irrec- 
oncilable with  due  reverence  for  tbe  Bible,  still  it  formed 
tbe  platform  upon  which  a  higher  and  more  Diblical 
standpoint  was  subsequently  reached.  Among  these 
Mipematnralists  were  men  like  Storr  and  FlaU  in  Wttr- 
temberg,  and  Bdnhard  in  Uresdeo,  But  by  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  second  decAle  of  the  century  even  these 
f««Ue  onpemaUiralist  voices  were  silent,  and  rationalism 
aeemed  to  remain  solitary  and  victorious  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  Vet  the  dry  crumbs  of  rationalism  could  not 
satisfy  tbe  deep  wants  of  the  German  nation ;  the  stim- 
nlua  to  a  deeper  inught  and  a  richer  faith  came  from 
withouL  It  wis  from  the  thnnder-strokes  of  the  Leip- 
sic  ami  tbe  Waterloo  victories  that  the  rejuvenation  of 
German  life  went  forth.  This  rejuvenation  brought  in 
its  train  a  restoration  of  life,  first  in  the  German  Church 
and  then  in  German  theology.  Inside  of  theology  the 
racioualistic  movement  continued  until  1825.  Among  its 
ablest  assailants  at  this  time  areTillmann  and  Sartorius; 
but  outside  of  the  schools  many  signs  indicated  that  its 
reign  was  over.  The  new  polii^  of  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment discountenanced  it;  the  religious  and  patriotic 
cnthuaioam  occasioned  by  the  tercentenary  of  the  Kefor- 
marion  (1817)  was  uncongenial  to  it,  the  theses  of 
lianns  and  the  disputation  of  Leipsic  (which  had  tbe 
courage  to  summon  the  rationalistic  clere>'  to  r^f;n 
their  clerical  poMliona)  were  of  the  same  purport.  In 
1830  the  new  Kirekemahaig  of  Hengstenberg  went  so 
liar  even  as  to  call  for  the  expulsion  of  rationoliaUc  pro- 
fiiaaoaa  from  the  unlrefntics.  As  yet,  however,  it  was 
bat  a  small  band  who  opposed  rationalism.  But  they 
hiwl  the  courage  of  faith  and  the  vitality  of  truth  on 
cfaeir  side,  and  their  influence  was  very  deeply  felt. 

Jitat  at  this  time  the  decisive  Influence  of  Schleier- 
fDacher  come  to  the  help  of  the  opponents  of  rational- 


ism. With  all  its  rationalistic  methods,  the  syilem  of 
Ibis  great  theologian  waa  hostile  to  ntitmaliBm  as  a 
whole.  It  promoted  a  positive  faith  in  a  positive  Chris- 
tianity; it  was  ])owerfully  influential  in  implanting  a 
reverence  for  positive  religion  in  the  hi);her  ami  leanieil 
circles  of  German  life;  >t  regarded  religion  ns  one  of  the 
essential  necessities  of  human  nature,  and  it  saw  in  the 
Church  an  organization  essential  tn  the  nurture  of  re- 
ligion. The  period  was  now  past  when /(nirA  and  caJtare 
were  regarded  as  uncongenial  to  each  other.  In  effecting 
this  change  in  public  sentiment,  Fichte  and  Schelling 
contributed  no  inconsiderable  increments  to  the  potent 
influence  of  Scbleiermacher.  The  very  last  scientific  ef- 
fort of  rationalism  was  made  on  the  appearance  of  Hade's 
Hvtttnu  Sedivivui.  In  this  book  Hose  transports  him- 
self into  tbe  sphere  of  ancient  Protestant  orthodoxy,  awl 
attempts  Hich  a  presentation  of  it  as  shall  harmonixe 
with  the  rich  fruits  of  modem  culture.  The  schotd  «f 
Rohr  assailed  (1838)  this  book  with  desperate  eanicft- 
ness;  but  tbe  verj-  choice  of  its  weapons  betrayed  the 
forlorn  hope  of  tbe  cause.  The  replies  which  Haae  mado 
to  these  assaults  may  be  regarded  as  having  given  the 
death-blow  to  scientific  rationalism.  As  a  result  of  the 
contest,  raiionaliam  was  forced  to  confess  that  the  "  rea- 
son" upon  which  it  leans  for  support  is  umpty  the  com- 
mon-sense of  man  in  general.  Henceforth  the  system 
is  branded  with  the  title  ralionalumvi  vulgaris,  against 
which  R6hr  himself  has  no  other  objection  to  make 
save  that  the  a^ective  ovimiirm*  would  he  a  little  mora 
polite. 

5.  PhUotopMeal  Raliimidiwm, — During  the  whole  pe> 
nod  of  theological  ntionaliam  there  had  existed  a  cur- 
rent of  pkUoMpkical  rationalism.  The  climax  of  (bb 
current  was  reached  when  Hegel  persuaded  himself  that 
be  had  imposed  upon  Christianity  such  on  interpreta- 
tion as  presented  it  as  the  adequate  expression  of  tlio 
very  highest  philosophical  truth.  But  this  climax-pe- 
riod woa  but  of  momentary  duration.  When  the  vapora 
of  enthuuoam  were  dissipated,  it  was  seen  that  this 
tfansflguntton  of  Christianity  was  but  a  delurion.  The 
downward  flow  of  specniativc  rationalism  begins  with 
StrauM's  Dagmatik  (1640).  In  this  work  it  is  shown 
that  the  coimection  between  speculative  thought  and 
Christian  doctrine  is  only  of  the  very  slightest  kind. 
The  next  downward  step  was  taken  by  the  Young  He- 
gelians, when  they  taught,  with  Feuerbach,  that  phi- 
losophy alone  can  gire  any  nal  eatisfacUon  to  thought, 
and  that  religion  con  serve  at  best  only  a  practical  need. 
l*hia  changed  opinion  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  relig- 
ion sprang  from  a  changed  position  in  philosophy.  The 
proud  monism  of  Hegel  had  given  (ilace  lo  a  feeble  du- 
alism. Feuerbach  denies  that  speculative  thought  is 
the  only  instrument  for  philosophising,  and  IunsIs  that 
the  telescope  of  the  astronomer  and  the  hammer  of  the 
geologist  are  also  entitled  to  respect.  Thus  fmfvcfraN 
is  substituted  fur  dr^ctxon,  and  the  entenng  wedge  for 
the  whole  stream  of  modem  matcrialinm  is  stoned  in 
its  course.  'Die  climax  uf  speculative  dcgradstion  waa 
reacheil  when,  in  tbe  bands  of  the  more  advanced  Yoimg 
Hegelians,  philosophy  completelj'  discrowned  itself,  and 
confessed  that  the  sum  total  of  atlainable  useful  truth 
is  to  be  found  in  tbe  path  of  material  experiment  and 
practical  obaerration. 

We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  rationalism  as  a 
vital  movement.  It  sprang  out  of  a  reaction  against  the 
stiff,  formal  orthodoxy  of  the  caning  18th  centurj-.  It 
expire«l  in  1683,  under  the  critical  strokes  of  Hase  and 
the  religious  inspiratinn  that  went  out  from  Scbleier- 
macher. Taking  up  the  inspiration  of  Schleiermacher, 
and  rising  to  a  much  higher  theological  pontion  than 
he,  a  noble  company  of  the  most  gifted  theologians  of 
any  age  have  completely  rescued  German  scientific  lhe> 
ology  from  the  dishonor  and  obscuration  which  had  be- 
fallen it  during  the  rationalistic  period.  Pre-eminent 
among  these  rehabilitatnrs  of  orthodoxy  are  such  men 
as  Neander.  Nitxsch,  EwaM,  Julius  JAuUer,  Domer, 
Twwten.  Olihausen,  Saek,ili|mi<l.b^nMC^|i^ 
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hagen,  LUcke,  ITmbreit,  Sder,  Hig«nbach,  Gieseler, 
Bleak,  Thdnck,  Koihe,  tnd  tbeir  diadples.  In  the  hamb 

of  theK  men  ChrutUn  theology  has  been  raiwd  to  the 
dignity  of  the  noIileHt  of  sciences;  and  supreme  re%'er- 
ence  for  Christ  and  the  Bible  have  been  shown  to  con- 
wst  well  with  the  profoundest  tearning  and  the  greatest 
speculative  ability. 

But  the  scattered  echoes  oT  German  rationaUmi  were 
kmg  in  entirely  dying  away.  Faint  initatiana  of  the 
movement  went  out  over  the  other  Protestant  na- 
tions. It  invaded  nwdeni  Holland  and  En^nd  and 
France  and  America.  But  in  these  countries  it  was 
but  a  foreign  importation,  and  it  has  shown  no  vital 
power  of  original  production.  And  even  tn  Germany 
there  are  Individual  representatives  of  the  dead  system. 
Bat  these  are  without  popuUr  power  or  tcientiflc  sig- 
nificance.  They  are  simply  echoes  from  a  buried  past. 

IV,  Lit^<Uare.~Oa  the  general  subject  of  rational- 
ism, consult  StHudlin,  Ofsch.  da  RationaH$nuu  latd  Su- 
pranatHralismttt  (1826);  Saintes,  Hut.  da  Ratioaalume 
(Ift4l);  Hagenbach,  (ietck.  du  ISten  und  i9(e»  Jahr- 
kunderts  (1856);  Himdeshagen,  Der  deut»cke  Protet- 
taMumai  (I85U);  Auberien,  Die  gStlUdu  Offabarwtg 
(Baile,  1861-64);  Beyachlag,  UAw  dtu  "  Leben  Jam" 
von  Rman  (Halle,  1864);  Bockshammer,  Offmbaranff 
and  Tkeotogie  (Stuttg.  1822);  Bretschneider,  Ueber  die 
GmndprinciptM  der  eotag.  Theolotpe  (1832);  La  8ftu»- 
■aye,  La  Crite  ReOffieiue  m  f/oUande  (Leyd.  1860); 
Comil,  Feuerhaeh  und  teine  SteUung  tur  Reliffian  und 
Pkilot.  der  Gefftnwart  (Frankfortpon-the-Main,  1851) ; 
Engelhardt,  SdiaiM  und  Stnum  (ISiUn^  1864) ; 
Feldmann,  Der  WtArr  CkritUu  und  am  r*chU»  Sjfmbol 
(Altona,  1865);  Van  Prinsterer,  />  Parti  A  nti-rieolvHon 
naire  et  Confe*riow»at  dan*  fEylue  R^ormie  da  Paja- 
Bat  (Amsterdam,  1860);  HafFner,  Die  deuUche  Auf- 
mruitg  (Uainz,  1864);  Held,  Jaat  der  Ckritt  (Zurich, 
1865);  Henhofer,  Der  Kampf  da  Vnglanb^  (Heidel- 
berg, 1861);  Henke,  Ratttmc^tnuu  und  TradiHonalis- 
wuu  int  19ten  JaMrhundert  (1864);  De  Groot,  Die  Grd- 
ninffer  Theoloi/m  (Gntha,  1863) ;  Hnrter,  Uebnr  die  Rrc/tte 
der  Vernunfi  und  da  Glaubeat  (Innspruck,  1868);  Ksh- 
nia,  Der  innere  Gang  da  dmtKhen  Prolatantitmus  trit 
der  Mitte  da  vorvjen  Jnhrhundertt  (Leipnc,  1854);  Ni- 
colas, Die  Gotthni  Jau  (Regensburg,  1864);  Noack,  Die 
Freidenher  i»  der  Rd^n  (Benw,  1861);  Riggeobach. 
Dtr  kaitige  Rationalismng  (Basle,  1862);  Kllekert,  Der 
Rationalitmut  (Leipsic,  I8S9);  Sobott,  Arv/e  fiier  Se- 
liffion  (Jena,  1826);  Schwartz,  2ur  Geiek.  'der  nramten 
Tkwtogie  (Leipsic,  1864);  Tholuck,  Die  GeMch.  de*  Rit- 
HonaUsouu  (Berlin,  1865);  Astie,  /<««  Deux  T/uoloffi^i 
NoHoelUi  (Paris,  1862) ;  ColanI,  PuriHon  (ibid.  1860) ; 
Fazet,  iMtrea  a  tm  RatianatiHe  (ibid.  1804);  Francbi, 
RcUionaliame  (Brussels,  1858) ;  Lupa,  i>  Tradtiion-i- 
Uime  et  U  Rationalisme  (LdOge,  1869);  lUmnsat,  Phi- 
iotopkie  Reliffietue  (Paris,  1864);  Farrar,  Cr^tl  ffUt. 
of  Free  Thought  (Lond.  1863);  Draper,  Inleiteetutd  De- 
vdopnenio/Fitrape  (ii.Y.l%6S);  lUAgK,  Reaton  in  Re- 
tigion  (Boat.  1865);  Jelf,  .Vu/tremary  of  Scriplurt  (I,nnd. 
1861);  Mansel,  /AmU  o/Rdigioiu  Thought  (ibid.  1859); 
Pusey,  Hittorical  Inqairjf  (ibid.  1826);  Higg,  Modern 
An^ican  Tktohiui  (ihtd.  1859);  Schaf^  Germaty,  it* 
Tke^wfg  (PbUadeL  1857);  Hurst,  Riit.  of  Rationalism 
(N.  y.  18C5);  Wuttke,  Ckri»tian  Elkia  (N.  Y.  1878), 
voL  i;  Lecky,  Rulionalitin  in  Europe  (ibid.  1866); 
Schaff,  Creeds  of  Chrittmdom  (ibid.  1877),  vol.  L  (J.P.  L.) 

RatlBtx>n,  a  city  of  Germany,  is  noted  in  ecclesias- 
tical hiatory  as  the  seat  of  several  important  Church 
eouncils  (Concilia  Ratitponensa).  The  first  of  these  was 
held  in  792.  In  this  council  the  erron  of  Felix,  bishop 
of.Urgel,  who  maintained  that  Christ  it  only  the  adop- 
tiee  Son  of  God,  were  condemned,  and  he  himself  sent 
to  Rome  to  pope  Adrian,  before  whom  he  confessed  and 
abjured  his  heresy  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter;  he  main- 
tained, with  Elipandus,  that  Chriat,  as  to  hia  human 
nature,  was  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption  only.  See 
Labbe,  Condi,  vii,  1010,    See  also  Fkuciams. 

A  second  eonncU  was  beld  in  796.   Grierooi  com- 


plaints having  been  made  both  by  the  priests  and  fur 
of  the  ministrations  of  the  chorepiscopi,  it  was  decsM 
in  this  council  that  the  latter  had  no  power  to  pecfara 
episcopal  functions,  being  only  priests,  and  that,  caat- 
quently,  all  the  previous  acts  were  null  and  void:  ii 
waa  also  forbidden  to  make  any  new  cborcpiacapL  Tbb 
rank,  however,  among  the  deigy  did  not  entirdy  ecaac 
oniil  the  middle  of  the  lOcb  ccntuiy.  See  I^Umf,  Cm- 
eiLvn,USl». 

A  third  council  waa  the  conference  held  in  1S41.  tsr 
generally  called  the  Diet  of  RatiArm.  Though  it  hni 
in  view  the  settlement  of  all  religious  diBcmicN  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  the  adhermta  to  papal  bb- 
thority,  it  only  resulted  in  effecting  a  mutual  agnwnm 
to  refer  the  aettloBeot  of  their  differences  u>  ■  graml 
ooandL  See  Riddle,  Diil.  t>/  the  Papaty ;  Muriwiai,  £r- 
He*.  Hi*t. ;  Mrth.  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  1873,  p.  143 ;  Uandt^ 
/li*t.  of  Ike  Se^  of  Ckritttmdom ;  Buchanan.  Treatittm 
Juitifieation  ;  Farrar,  CriL  ffitt.  of  Free  Tkcmglil.  See 
also  Keixirmatiok. 

Ratramnna  op  Cohbev,  an  Aquitanian  oMCik  4 
the  flrst  half  of  the  9th  ceniniy,  is  noted  in  iiiliriiMi 
cal  history  a*  the  eontroverrialist  of  Pmcbaaina  BM- 
bertus  on  the  subject  of  the  holy  eucharist  (q.  v.).  K»- 
tramnns's  personal  history  is  scarcely  known,  rweuft 
that  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  Godescbalrai.  sH 
waa  regarded  in  his  day  aa  one  of  the  ablest  detedm 
of  Augustinianism.  He  is  Fomeiimes  called  Bertnm 
the  Monk,  or  Bertram  Ike  Pi-iinf,  but  it  is  thought  ihat 
this  ia  a  corruption  of  B.  Katramnos,  "  Beatiw**  briag 
•omeUmcs  prefixed  to  the  names  of  Tcneraied  wriicnk 
even  when  there  had  been  no  act  beaiifkation.  His 
literary  activity  falls  between  f<SO  and  868.  One  olttt 
works  in  defence  of  Augustinianism  which  peores  its  au- 
thor to  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  versed  in  patris- 
tic literature  is  by  Kairamnua,  and  b  entitled  Dr  Ptr- 
dettimttione  Dei.  It  was  written  at  the  reqant  ol  kii^ 
Charles  the  Bald  in  860.  Ho  laya  down  the  foUm^ 
Augustinian  dogmalica:  "The elect  are  destined  lvB» 
cy  and  salvation ;  the  godlen  to  eternal  puntahmeut;  the 
latter  are  given  over  to  tan  only  in  so  &r  as,  on  anwH 
of  their  foreseen  hard-heartedneaa  and  wickedneast  ibt 
divine  help  towards  goodness  is  denied  ihRD."  M*n 
important  is  hb  controversy  with  Paacbasus  on  the  n- 
cbariat,  which  led  to  the  campoeJlicai  of  hb  work  JJUr 
de  Corpora  tt  SaMpone  Domtni,  alto  written  at  the  ct- 
preaa  wish  of  the  king  in  844,  and  bnng  ■  defence  «f 
pure  symbolteal  wcmmental  doctrine.  To  the  qut^sa 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  "  Quod  in  eecleria  ore  fldefiun  fa- 
mitor,  corpus  et  sanguis  Chriati  ntnim  in  roTstrriD  fin 
an  in  veritale?"  he  answered  with  the  diatincnn 
what  occurreil  really,  perreivably,  "in  veriratr,'  <r4 
what  "  in  myntcrio"  comes  to  pass.  A  change,  be  briil 
occurred  in  the  euehaiist,  but  not  a  teal,  pefceinbie 
one;  it  is  the  mere  act  of  faith  which  makes  bread  mi 
wine  the  spiritual  food  and  drink  of  the  body  ctMl  hiuti 
of  Christ.  The  hook  was  kwt  sight  of  after  a  iime,nrf 
it  was  even  ascribetl,  when  met  with,  to  ^joolu•  Ervv- 
na,  and  aa  snch  it  waa  burned  in  1050  by  the  Synod  ti 
Vercelli  in  the  Berengarian  Controvenn-.  During  the 
Engluh  Kefbrmation  the  work  was  atiddmly  resorrctfal 
from  its  obscurity,  and  had  much  infloence.  It  wm 
published  at  Cologne  in  1582,  aflcr  having  been  bnapht 
into  notice  by  bubop  Fiaber,  of  liochesiei-,  as  eariy  ■ 
152G,  that  prdate  referring  to  it  as  maintaining  the  (Wi- 
olie  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  It  largely  infioenctd  tkr 
minds  of  archbishop  Cranraer  and  bbhop  Ridley ;  *tA 
as  it  proved  of  more  service  to  the  ProtestanU  tbv  tm 
the  Roman islo,  it  waa  put  into  the  Index  in 
the  censors  of  the  TtidenCine  CooneiL  In  Eai^and  ac 
edition  was  bran^t  oat  ia  Englbta  by  Willim  H«gk. 
under  the  name  of  The  Boot  itf  Bertmm,  in  IMtL  tn 
the  Bibliotheea  Maxima,  containing  Katiamnuss  wrw- 
ings,  thb  work  is  omitted,  on  the  ground  that  it  ia  a 
forgery  of  the  Reformers,  or  ii^  at  least,  ao  hopelemhr 
interpolated  1^  aappoaititMif  beretica  that  it  b  art 
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IbeologUinii  eveii  in  tbe  Church  oT  Book  who  main- 
tain the  poaition  ■sanmed  by  Ratnmnuc  as  defnuible. 
Against  Hincmar  of  Rheims  RatramDua  defended  Gode> 
■chakus  ui  tbe  dispute  over  the  trina  deilas;  but  tbb 
apology  ia  lost  Another  work  is  hia  Liber  de  Eu,  quod 
CArittui  ex  Vityine  natut  est,  in  which  it  is  not  quea- 
tioned  ttiat  Marj',  uiero  cUauo,  conceived,  but  rather 
tbe  opinion  which  sprang  np  at  about  that  tin^e,  that 
the  conception  had  been  ituxrto  tramle.  Ratramnus 
gained  most  renown  among  his  contemporariea  by  bis 
work  Contra  Gracorum  OppoHia,  with  which,  by  re- 
queta  of  Hiucioar  of  Rbeims,  he  opposed  the  encyclica 
of  I'botius  in  867,  and  defended  the  Oriental  Church 
and  her  dogmas.  In  tbe  Higtie  edition,  these  works 
are  in  the  Patrolo^,  cxxi,  1-846  and  lloa-llSe.  See 
Mabillon,  AeneiUbMer  Amalm,  voL  ii  and  iii;  Hi^. 
Littirmre  de  la  Framx,  v,  332-351 ;  Hil^^enfeld,  Zeit- 
aekri/i  f.  Mst.  TkeoL  1868,  p.  546  aq.;  Baur,  Dogmm' 
f/etck,  ToL  ii;  Gieseler,  EccUm.  IJu/.s  Soamea,  iiiit.  <^ 
the  Hi^ormatiim,  iii,  IIS  sq. 

Ratta,  GuiTARD  dk,  a  French  prelate,  waa  bnm  at 
Hontpellier  in  1552.  He  was  advisory  clerk  in  the 
Pariiament  of  Toulouse.  When  imprisoned  with  tbe 
president,  Dnranti,  he  showed  ao  much  opposition  to  the 
government  that  hia  bouse  and  library  were  pillaged, 
and  he  was  ooDdemned  fay  Parliament  to  be  executed. 
'Htary  IV  indemnified  Ratte  by  giving  him  tbe  abbey 
of  Soint-Sauveur  of  Lodive,  and  a  life-pension  of  12,000 
francs.  For  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived tbe  abbey  of  Val-Richer,  in  the  dif»cese  of  Ba- 
yeux,  and  that  of  Saint-Chinian,  in  the  diiicese  of  Saint- 
T«a&  He  waa  made  vicar-general  at  Montpellier  and 
■jchdieacon  of  Valence,  and  in  1596  buhop  of  Hontpel- 
lier. On  hia  way  to  Toulouse  he  was  attacked  by  three 
laiga  dogs,  and  nwitally  wounded.  He  died  July  7, 
1G02,   ^  Hoefer,  A'oav.  Biag.  Gininde,  a.  v. 

Rattles  (Fr.  crettUe,  tartunUe,  ratteUe  ;  Lat.  cro- 
tabtm).  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  btlU  (q.  v.),  tat- 
tles of  woo«l  or  of  iron  were  struck  or  shaken  by  tbe 
hand  to  summon  the  people  to  worship,  llie  Celtic 
tioc,  which  preceded  the  use  of  bells,  waa  a  board  with 
knockers.  The  Greeks  used  the  irfiomiripov  (sacred 
iron  ),  a  mallet  and  plate  of  iron,  and  the  ayia  (vXa 
(aaered  wood),  two  clappera,  as  a  summons  to  prayer. 
The  latter  are  mentioned  by  Jobn  Climacua  as  u»e<l  for 
rapping  at  the  cell-doora  tn  the  monasteriea  of  Palcs- 
line,  in  the  6th  century,  as  a  night  signal  and  waking- 
hammer,  .^t  University  and  New  college*,  OxfonI,  fel- 
lows are  summoned  to  a  meeting  in  common  room  by 
the  blow  of  a  hammer  at  tbe  atair-foot.  By  the  rule 
of  Pachomiua  a  trumpet  waa  need.  At  Burgos  the 
clappera  are  called  matraea;  in  Italy,  mnmdola;  and 
in  some  parts  of  France,  $ymntidit$,  which  sound  fur 
service  between  the  Mass  on  Haitndy-Thursday  and 
the  Gloria  m  Ezctlti*,  sung  im  Eoxirr  eve  in  the 
Mass  afker  Nones,  when  Ihe  bells  are  dimiM-d,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  Lord's  silence  in  the  tomb,  and  the  i>|Hvch- 
less  timidity  of  tbe  ar-nstles — a  custtHn  daiin;;  Imm 
the  8tb  century.  At  Caen  the  ccremunial  gives  tlie 
mgnal  for  censing  with  tableia.  Neogorgua  mvi- 
I'hA  boya  carried  rattles  in  Xha  proeea^on  of  tiuud- 
Friday. 

Rattray,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  flniir- 
isbett  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cenlurr-.  lie  was  ed- 
ncate<l  at  Oxford  Unircrsily,  took  holy  orders  shortly 
after  graduation,  and,  after  filling  various  ecciesiastioal 
prefeimenta,  became  in  1727  biahop  of  Dunkeld,  and  in 
1789  primoa.  He  died  in  1748.  His  publications  are. 
EM»ay  on  the  Nature  of  the  Ckurek.  etc  (Edinb.  1728) : 
—The  Ancient  IMurgy  of  the  Church  of  Jfrutulem 
(Ijond.  1744,  ito'):-~<Some  Particular  htlructiont  con- 
aermng  the  Chrittiaa  Covtnanl$  (ibid.  1748). 

Ratse(n)bergeT,  Mattraus,  a  phyaician  at  the 
court  of  the  elector  Joachim  iti  the  Reformation  perio<l. 
He  took  such  an  important  part  in  the  Proteatant  move- 
■wot  that  he  deMrrea  a  plaoe  here.   H«  was  bom  at 


Wangen,  in  Wuvtemberg,  in  1601,  and  waa  educated  at 
the  UatTerrity  of  Wittenberg,  where  be  was  the  con- 
stant companion  of  Lutber;  and  when,  by  the  decided 
part  be  had  taken  at  tbe  court  of  the  elector  Joachim, 
where  he  was  court  phyrician,  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don a  moat  lucrative  position  and  piSctioe,  he  was,  by 
tbe  intercession  of  his  dear  school  friend,  made  body 
phj-sician  of  the  connt  of  Mansfield,  and  held  this  pod- 
tion  until,  in  1588,  the  elector  John  Frederic  of  Saxony 
made  him  his  court  doctor.  He  waa  also  the  house 
physician  of  the  great  Refurmer  bimaelf,  and  frequent- 
ly together  the  two  friends  discussed  the  exciting 
questions  of  the  day,  the  physician  being  daily  drawn 
closer  and  closer  towards  the  earnest  evangelical  preach- 
er. Ere  he  was  aware  of  it,  Ratzenberger  was  as  much 
a  student  of  theology  as  of  medicine,  and  finally  be 
wrote  theokigical  treatises,  many  d*  which  have  »• 
tained  their  value,  and  attest  the  nnomiaeioua  influ- 
ence of  Martin  Lutber  upon  him.  All  his  writings 
betray  a  denre  of  approval  for  the  Lutheran  position, 
and  they  are  therefore  valuable  as  an  index  of  much 
that  Luther  thought,  but  never  wrote  himself.  Hence, 
olso,  Batzenberger'a  Hiatoria  Lutheri,  newly  edited  by 
Ncudeeker  (Jena,  1850),  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  om- 
Iributions  to  the  material  for  Luther's  memoirs.  The 
Uittorica  Rflatio  de  Joharme  Eriderico,  etc.,  first  men- 
tioned in  Arnold's  Kirchen  u.  Kttxergnch.,  later  as  ifis- 
toria  A  rcano,  and  finally  published  under  the  title  1).  Jf. 
Ratzenbergtr'i  ffehrime  Geschichtt,  etc.  (Altorf,  1776),  ia 
now  generally  regarded  aa  a  fu^ry  of  the  anti-Mo- 
Unctlionians,  and  W.  von  Reifl^stein,  of  Stolberg,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Us  author  (1570),  After  the 
death  of  Luther,  Ratzenberger  was  one  of  his  executors, 
and  an  editor  of  the  German  edition  of  the  Keformer'a 
writings  publiahed  at  Jena.  See  the  JAfe  of  Luther 
by  Seckeudotf;  BiograpMe  nm  A^reaa  Pomk  (Jen% 
1659). 

Ran,  a  name  commtm  to  many  literati,  of  whom  we 

mention  tbe  following: 

X  CiiRiSTiAH,wasbomJan.26,16l8,atBeilin,stMl- 
I  icd  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  made  ma^ater  in  1636.  H« 
I  then  went  to  Konigsberg,  Ldpsic,  Rostock,  Hamburg, 
'  and  Upeobi,  where  he  was  otTeied  a  pastorate,  which  he 
declined.  In  1688  he  visited  England,  and  in  1639  set 
out  for  the  Orient,  and  resided  a  short  time  at  Smyrna, 
whore  he  learned  Turkiah,  Fetuan,  Italian,  Spaniab, 
and  Modem  Uredt.  In  ConstaDUnofde  he  made  a  val> 
uable  collection  <rf  old  books,  and  in  1642  'was  made 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Oxford ;  in  1644  be 
waa  called  to  Utrecht;  in  1646  he  lectured  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1650  at  Upsahi,  in  1669  at  Kiel,  and  finally  set- 
tied  at  Frankfort-oii-the-Oder  in  1671,  where  he  died, 
June  21,  1677.  His  best  work  is  Concordantiarum 
tfrir.  rt  Chald.  J.  Bvxtor_fio  Epitome  (Berl.  and  Frankf. 
1877).  A  number  of  other  works  are  enumerated  in 
Jitdier*s  Gekhiieit'LexHtm,  iii,  1926.  See  FUrst,  JBOL 
Jud.  iii,  184;  Winer,  Handhuek  der  tkeolog,  Literatur, 
p.  121, 721 ;  Steinschneider,  BiUioffraphitckti  Handlmdi, 
p.  114. 

2.  HERinERT,  a  rationalist  and  preacher  of  the  so> 
called  German  -  Catholic  Congregation,  was  bom  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1813,  where  be  also  died,  Sept. 
26,  1876.  He  wrote,  AUgtmeim  Gttchichte  rfei-  Ari^t. 
Kirche  ran  ihrem  EmttlekrH  bit  a»f  die  Geffemeari 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  I8J6) AVwe  Htunden  der  A»- 
dacht  (4th  ed.  Leips.  1863,  3  voK)  x—tiermont,  etc,  pub- 
lished at  different  times.  See  LiterariscAer  Uamhceiur, 
1876,  p.  551 ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Thtolog.  ii,  1032. 

3.  Joachim  JtiSTua,  doctor  and  professor  of  tbeoh^, 
was  bora  April  II,  1718,  at  Berlin,  studied  at  Jena,  and 
in  1786  was  called  to  Kiteigsberg  as  profesaor  of  ihetd- 
ogy  and  Oriental  languages,  where  he  died,  Aug.  \% 
1749.  He  wrote,  IHeitr^  Hitt.'philos.  de  PAilomphta 
I^ietanlH  Firm,  (Jena,  1733):~Kmzijff<iMtf  Artfiing*^ 
ffriinde  der  hrbr.  Gramtnatik  naeh  dm  /-'  h  rfd/zen  det  D, 
Ihna  (Kiinigab.  1789;  published  favG;4>.  Kvpkf^bid. 
1749^  etc).  SeeJficher,ai^hfjM4«»A°O^S^ 
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JNK  JvtL  in,  184;  Steiiuchiirider,  BOliagr.  BamBmch, 
p.  114;  yiimt,HaH^uAda-theol.Literat»r,\,4/i>,9(S&-, 
ii,72l. 

4.  JoHAint  Ebcrhard,  profewor  or  theology,  wm 
bom  It  Altenbich,  in  tbe  principality  of  Siegeo,  and 
died  in  1770  at  ifSrbum.  He  wrote,  ViuertcOio  de  Prtr- 
cibut  /lebraorum  (Marburg,  1717): — Diatribe  dt  Syna- 
ffOffn  Mayna  (Uuwcht,  1725) :  — i>iwer^  PkHiAogicu- 
tAeoioffica  de  Libamiae  Facto  in  Saera  Maua  Exod. 
XXV,  29,  peroiluta  (Herl)om,  1782) A'ote  et  Antmui- 
vertionet  m  Hadr.  Rdia^  Antiquitalea  Veienin  /Mr. 
(ibid.  17^)  ■.—Exereitatio  AatdemicadeNnbemiper  Ar- 
cam  FcaUrit  (ibid.  1757-M;  Kprinted,  Utiecht,  1760): 
— Dum  Ditttrlalionet  Saenm  Aatiquaria  (ibid.  1760). 
See  FUrst,  JiibL  Jud.  iii,  1S4;  Winer,  Utmdbuck  der 
lAeoi.  Lilerulur,  i,  137-139;  ii,  72i. 

5.  JoiuKK  WiLHKUM,  doctor  and  profeMor  of  theol- 
ogy, was  born  at  KentweintdorT,  in  Franccinia,  March  9, 
1746,  In  1770  he  was  repetent  at  Gjjitingen ;  in  1773, 
rector  at  P^nc^in  Hanovw;  in  1775  ha  was  nude  rector 
■nd  professor  orthetdogy  at  Dortmund,  and  in  1779  or- 
dinary proreBBor  ot  theology  at  Erlangen,  where  he  died, 
July  ],  1807,  He  wrote,  Noiutalla  ad  (Jmufjon.  <m 
Onitio  Monlana  ApoiloUir.  Inkiandor.  Canta  duSa  til 
(ErUiigen,  1802^) UnUmtchmtum  die  waire  A  tuicAt 
der  BergprtdigA  belrrjjeitd  (ibid.  ia<A}:~-Freimiitkige 
Umttrnduagen  Ober  die  Tt^olof/ia  (ibid.  1784)  :—De  Jo. 
Bapt.  M  rem  Chritt.  SlatUis  (iUd.  I78&-S6)  -.—Materia- 
Ueii  zu  KoKutcortriige*  (ibid.  1797-1806).  See  Fll^8^ 
BibUotkeca  Judaicu,  iii.  IM ;  Winer,  Handbvrk  drr  thm- 
togitcken  LUeralur,  i,  246,  247,  890,  666,  657,  6'(9;  ii, 
122,  722.    (a  P.) 

Rauota,  Ghriatian  Daniel,  ooa  of  tbe  most  .dis- 
tinguished German  sculptors,  and  noted  for  his  work  in 
the  hitter  years  of  his  life  in  sacred  art,  was  bom  at  Arot- 
sen,  the  capital  of  tbe  prindpality  of  Waldeck,  in  1777. 
He  began  tbe  study  of  sculpture  asm  boy,  but  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1797  obliged  him  to  accept  the  humble 
but  profitable  position  of  valet  to  Frederick  William 
11,  king  of  Prussia.  Under  Frederick  William  III,  who 
conceiveil  a  great  liking  for  young  Kauch,  faciliiies  fur 
deaigning  and  modelling  statues  were  afforded  him,  and 
be  was  even  recommended  as  a  pupil  in  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  A  suinc  Endymion  and  a  bust  of 
queen  Louisa  of  Prussia,  executed  at  this  time,  convinced 
the  king  of  Rauch's  abilities ;  and  although  his  request 
fur  dismissal  had  been  repeatedly  refused,  be  was  now 
granted  bin  request,  and  given  a  small  peoMon  in  order 
to  be  enabled  to  proceed  to  Rome  for  further  improre- 
ment.  He  spent  six  yean  In  that  dty,  working  at  his 
profesriun,  and  enjoynl  the  lUeiidship  of  TbonraUsen, 
Canova,  and  also  of  William  Humboldt,  at  that  time 
Prussian  minister  there.  Among  his  works  at  this  time 
were  bass-reliefs  of  Hippolgtue  and  Pbadra,  a  if  on 
and  y<iHU  wounded  bg  Dinvtgde*,  a  colossal  bust  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  a  bust  of  the  painter  Raphael  Hengs, 
etc  In  1811  be  was  called  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
Beriiii,  to  execute  a  monuntental  statue  tk queen  Louisa. 
This  great  work  obtuned  for  Raueh  a  European  repu- 
tation. It  is  in  the  mausoleum  of  tbe  queen  in  the  gar- 
den of  Chartottenburg.  Nut  quite  satis6ed  with  this 
triumph,  he  commenced  a  new  statue  of  the  queen, 
which  he  finished  eleven  years  afterwards,  and  which  is 
allowed  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture.  It  is  placed 
in  the  pabu»  of  Sans-Souci,  near  Ptrtsdam.  Rauch,  af- 
ter this,  lived  pruicipally  at  Berlin,  but  oocaaionally 
visited  Rome,  Carrara,  and  Munich.  He  labored  inde- 
Catigably  in  his  profession,  and  by  1S24  had  executed 
seventy  busts  in  marble,  of  which  twenty  were  of  colos- 
sal Mze.  He  died  at  Dresden,  while  on  a  visit  there, 
Dec.  3, 1867-  His  greatest  secular  work  is  the  magnif- 
icent monument  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  adorns 
Beriin.  Ilia  greatest  work  tn  sacred  art  is  his  Mota 
Group,  in  tbe  entry  of  the  Friedenskirebe  (Church  of 
Peace)  at  Potsdam.  It  was  hegnn  in  18M  and  finished 
in  1866,  and  is  really  his  last  great  work,  NoUworthy 
an  also  his  groiu)  of  tlio  first  two  Polish  kings  in  tbe 


cathedral  at  Pooen,  his  st^es  of  SdileieRiiaebcr  mi 
Kant,  and  his  representations  of  Faith,  cod  Love 

in  tbe  church  at  Arolseo. 

Ranch,  Christlaii  Henry,  distinguished  ss  tbm 
roisMunary  of  tbe  Moravian  Church  who  began  its  work 
among  tbe  North  American  Indian^  was  bora  at  Bcm- 
bnrg,  Germany,  July  6, 1716.  He  arrived  in  this  oomt- 
try  July  16,  1740,  and  soon  after  rioted  Sbekomeki^ 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y,,  a  village  inhabited  by  Mohi- 
cans and  Wampaiioags,  notorious  fur  their  evil  wajr^ 
and  especially  for  their  love  of  strong  drink.  Varieas 
other  missioDariea  bad  attempted  to  convert  tbem  with- 
out success.  Raueh,  on  his  arrival,  went  Into  the  hut 
of  tbe  worst  savage  of  tbe  whole  dan,  Waanmapah  by 
name,  commonly  known  as  Tscboop,  aeated  hinsdfat 
his  side,  tuld  him  of  the  Saviour,  and  then,  saying  thm 
he  was  very  tired  in  consequence  of  his  long  Joumv. 
lay  down  by  the  fire  and  went  to  aleeph  This  siaifk 
act  of  trust  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  In- 
dians. He  won  their  con6dence.  Tscboop  was  con- 
verted and  baptized,  and  became  an  doqaent  and  cb- 
thusiaitic  pieacbcr  of  tbe  Oo^d ;  other  coo  verts  were 
gathered  in,  and  a  flourishing  mMoa  was  ia<sliliJnd 
at  Shekomeko,  which  subsequently  spread  to  New  Eng- 
land. In  1757,  Rauch  wait  to  Jamaica  as  miaaiottsiy 
to  the  negroes.  He  died  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  Sm. 
11,  1763.  See  Spangenberg,  Aecoviit  of  tJkt  Afcrwwr  n 
tehick  Ike  United  Brelkreit  carry  on  tAeir  Mitiiom  (LmL 
'  1788X  p.  62,  68;  Amer.  S.  S.  Union,  Ttekao/t,  dke  Cm- 
etrted  Indian  Cktff;  Sebweinitz,  L\fe  ami  Timet  irfZem- 
btrger,  ch.  v.    (E.  de  8.) 

I  Rauch,  Frederick  AnsuattM,  Ph.DL,  D.D, 
first  prcsiitent  of  Marshall  College,  Herevnburg,  IV 
was  bom  st  Kirchbrachi,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Uenos- 
ny,  July  27, 1806.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  be  enrend 
the  Unii'cnily  of  Marburg,  and  t»uk  his  diplofna  m 
'  1827.  He  then  became  a  teacher  in  Frankfitn,  ami  sf- 
!  terwards  spent  a  year  at  tbe  University  of  Heiddbe^. 
Ill  Ilia  twenty-fmirth  year  be  became  exttaurdiiufy  frw 
fewor  in  tbe  University  ol  GisaseA,  After  une  year  he 
was  called  as  ordinary  prafeaanr  to  Hefalelbers,  but  tbu 
iqipointroent  he  never  tmI  le  U  Ha%*iiig  uttered  Ui 
mimi  too  ftealy  on  the  sul^eet  of  govern  mem  in  nmm 
public  exercises  u  Giesaen,  h«  amyed  tbe  civil  puwm 
against  himself;  and  was  compelled  to  provide  for  hii 
safety  in  voluntary  self-expataiatum.  He  arrived  la 
this  country  in  tbe  fall  of  18S1.  He  spent  one  year  st 
Easton,  as  professor  of  German,  in  Lafaj-ettc  Oolk?. 
and  in  the  study  of  the  English  language.  In  Jaae, 
1882,  be  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  tbe  riasrirsi 
school  connected  with  the  seminary  o(  the  German  lb- 
formed  Church  at  York,  Pa.  The  same  y«ar  he  wm 
ordained  to  the  hdy  ministry.  In  1895  be  rrn>o\-wl  to 
Mercershuig,  and  became  tbe  6nt  president  of  Handiaa 
College,  which  pontion  be  ably  filled  till  bis  death. 
March  2,  lt»l.  Shortly  before  his  death  be  poUiM 
his  Ptgehohgg,  which  hu  passed  tbrough  a  nambcr  tt 
editions,  and  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  its  defttrtmcnc 
of  philosophy  in  several  of  our  colleges.  Tke 
Li/e  is  a  posthnmous  work,  being  a  see  tion  of; 
by  Dr.  Rauch,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gerfaart. 
oughly  learned,  deeply  pious,  ardent,  generous,  and 
ble.  Dr.  Kaueh's  brief  lib  has  lea  behind  it  a  lamfay 
inlluenceb  In  March,  18A9,  his  remains  were  rewnwi 
to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  under  Ibe  autoes  of  the  aluana  sf 
Marshall  College  and  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  Franhfc 
and  Marshall  College,  on  which  oecMion  a  euksy  «a 
his  life  and  character  was  delivered  by  his  diaUagnAli 
colleague,  Pruf.  J.  W.  Nevin,  D.D. 

Rancomt,  Loots  Harik,  a  French  pieUte.  wm 
born  in  1748.  He  entered  the  Benedictine  Ordef^  «M 
studied  theology  in  many  of  iia  monasteries  In  HW 
he  was  made  procurer  of  the  abbey  of  ClairvaMX, 
1778  prior,  and  in  17SB  aUnt.  He  d'id  mndi  in  ttebc^ 
lishing  thb  abbey,  and  gre«ly  inetcesid  the  fibftry. 
Bring  «pdW  fal  "  J» 
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aiwoort,  where  be  lived  in  retirement  till  1804,  wben  repairs  as  were  obaotately  nteeaaiay  were  mtde,  be  en- 
«  settled  in  Bar-aur-Aobe,  where  he  died  in  1824.  lerin^  tlic  premises  himseir  u  ui  inmate.  The  day  of 
Raalie  Haus  (Germ,  for  Ruitgh  flouaf),  thk,  a  opening  was  marked  by  the  admission  of  three  boys; 


Teat  jurenile  reform  institutiun  at  the  little  hamlet  of 
lorn,  three  miles  from  the  German  pdrt  uf  Hamburg, 
wea  its  origin  to  John  Henry  Wicheni,  the  founder 
iao  of  the  Germsn  Hoine  Miaaion  Work.  See  Inner 
IissioK.  The  peculiar  Dame  wbicb  it  bean  {Rovgk 
tiHtte)  ia  Dot  dm  to  any  peculiar  ftatun  of  the  institu- 
iiHi,  as  one  might  wippoae,  but  rather  to  an  awkward 
ranslation  of  the  German  patou  into  the  classical  lan- 
^■age.  The  house  ia  which  the  inslitution  was  first 
jcated  was  built  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  by 
.  certain  Mr.  Kuge,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  cukure, 
nd  in  «veiy  aenae  quite  contrary  in  character  to  the 
■ame  given  bim  in  claaaical  German.  People  of  Ham- 
lurg's  Buburbs  alwara  Icnew  the  place  by  the  name  of 
he  "  Uiige  House,"  and  so  the  iiistitutiDii  was  called 
'{uuhe  Uavs  when  it  was  first  opened  on  Nov.  1, 1833, 
•y  Wichem,  with  the  assistance  of  his  mother,  he  being 
hen  bat  a  young  man  of  tweniy-five,  and  as  yet  not 
ren  in  social  rdationa  with  the  opposite  aex.  For 
'eara  pre^'ioua  to  this  erent  Wichem  had  conceived  a 
ilan  for  tlie  amelionUon  of  the  condign  of  the  lower 
;laaaefl.  While  at  tbe  university  his  mystical  tenden> 
nes  were  noted.  Ue  (Veqtiently  gave  himself  op  to 
tractices  of  great  personal  self-denial,  and  he  formed  an 
kseociation  of  young  men  for  self- improvement  and  re- 
tgiou9  edification.  There  was  a  constant  longing  for 
•mire  and  unconditional  consecration  to  God's  service 
n  this  band,  who  all  recognised  the  great  fact  thai 
3hristi>niiy  is  rnily  a  tnith  to  those  wlio  experience  it. 
kn  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Julius,  then  «*eU  known  as  a 
|ihiIanihro|^,  who  had  visited  England  and  America 
in  tbe  intcresu  of  prison  reform,  only  quickened  Wich- 
em in  his  purposes,  and  when,  on  his  return  from  the 
university  to  Hamburg,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
Sabbath-school  in  the  religiously  neglectetl  suburbs  of 
St.  Geoi^,  Wichem  conceived  a  plan  that  ahoutd  enable 
him  to  begin  tlie  task  for  which  he  felt  liimself  called 


in  a  short  time  the  number  increased  to  twelve,  and 
thus  humbly  began  beneath  that  roof  of  straw,  on  the 
Seiveking  estate,  a  movement  for  the  neglected  youth 
of  Germany  whose  influence  ia  seen  and  felt  not  only  in 
that  conntiy,  but  all  over  tbe  Continent  and  far  beyond 
it,  and  whose  resulu  can  never  be  estimated  by  nortal 
man.  A  careful  examination  shows  that,  so  far  as  the 
children  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  alone  are  concerned,  a  very 
moderate  estimate  gives  eighty  per  cent,  of  them  as 
saved  from  what  would  inevitably  have  been  a  life  of 
vitx  or  crime.  Describing  this  moat  Christian  charity, 
Elihu  Burritt  says: 

"These  boys  bnd  been  treated  or  regarded  as  a  species 
of  hnmau  vermin,  bnfflln};  tbe|K>wer  of  the  nnrhuiides  to 
sappresf .  They  bad  slejit  under  carls,  In  doorwnys,  herd- 
Ini  with  swine  and  entile  by  nfgbt,  when  begging  or 
thTevInz  bonrs  were  piist.  Snch  were  the  boys  that  found 
themselves  looking  at  each  other  In  wouder  nnd  surprise 
the  first  evening  ihey  gnihered  around  the  henrih-sione 
of  that  cotinge-liome.  There  was  no  lllnsion  about  ihts 
sudden  tronsformatlon  in  their  experience.  In  their 
midst  was  that  bland,  benevolent  man,  with  his  kind  eyee 
and  voice,  lookluc  and  stieaklng  to  them  as  a  father  to 
hts  children.  And  there  was  hU  mother,  with  the  law  nf 
klndtiesa  on  her  lips,  in  her  looks.  In  every  act  and  word : 
and  he  called  her  mother,  aud  they  csll  her  mother ;  sod 
the  first  evenins  of  their  common  llfo  she  becnme  the 
mother  of  their  love  and  veneralion;  end  they,  riig;;ed, 
forrakeu,  hupelesvcnsiawnys,  coucDlvedln  sin  andshapen 
In  iniquity,  becnme  tbe  children  of  her  nffecilon.  Thia 
cottage,  nway  from  the  rlly  nnd  lis  haunts,  with  Its  bright 
Are  by  nlirhi  nud  the  little  beds  under  the  roof— withlts 
grent  Blbio  nnd  little  PHlm-lxMiks,  was  to  be  their  home. 
The  gieiil  chesiUBt-lree  that  threw  out  Its  arms  over  it, 
nnd  uU  the  Utile  trees,  and  tbe  ditches,  hillocks,  and 
bnshes  of  that  acre,  trerr  their  mm.  .  .  .  The  feeling  of 
home  came  warming  Into  their  lienrts  like  the  emotions 
of  a  new  exlsieuce,  as  the  father  spoke  to  thani  of  oar 
house,  our  trees,  our  cabbages,  tnnilps,  potatoes,  pigs, 
and  geeso  and  ducks,  *  which  we  will  grow  for  onr  com 
fort.'" 

The  boys  at  once  set  to  work.  At  the  end  of  tbe  first 
week  they  bad  made  a  year's  progress  in  this  new  life 


of  God.    Though  poor  himself,  bis  father  having  died  '  and  its  hopes  and  expectations.    The  faith  that  they 


while  be  was  yet  scarcely  out  <if  the  years  of  infancy, 
and  his  mother  having  depemteil  npon  him  fur  years, 
he  yet  set  about  to  realize  his  iiurfxifie.    All  the  difh- 


could  do  something,  be  son^rthing,  and  own  something 
grew  daily  within  them.  "  So  eager  did  they  become,'* 
says  the  fintt  report  of  the  institution,  "to  accomplish 


cullies  that  arose  in  his  way  only  acted  as  fresh  incen-  [  the  unttcrtaking  that  they  frequently  worked  by  lan- 
tivea  to  exertion.  His  enthusiasm  know  no  restraints  lem-light  in  the  evening,  nwtiiig  up  buahea  and  trees, 
nor  barriers.    Finally  he  succeeded  in  intcresiing  tbe  !  in  spite  of  snow  or  rain," 

syndic  Seiveking,a  man  of  warm  bean  and  full  pocket-  |  As  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  and  there  seemed 
book.  A  house  upon  bis  mute  which  was  occupied  by  danger  thai  the  size  of  the  family  would  seriously  affect 
a  gardener  was  vacated  for  Wiclirm  as  a  place  ia  which  ]  its  domestic  character,  Mr,  Wichem  divided  the  corn- 
to  try  his  schemes  by  actual  experiment.  It  was  a  pany  into  households,  containing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
•malt  space  for  so  vast  an  undertaking,  but  Wichem  each— the  children  themselves,  as  each  new  bouse  was 
was  quite  content  to  let  his  enterprise  have  a  small  be-  '  required,  performing  a  large  )>art  of  the  work.  The 
ginning.  Full  of  faith,  and  encouraged  by  what  was  |  first  colony,  "  under  the  care,"  as  the  report  says,  "  of 
already  gained,  he  maile  immediate  amn^emenU  for  |  an  earnest  young  disciple  of  tbe  law  of  hive,  who  had 
tbe  occupanc}'  of  tlie  Rimhe  Uaut  (see  illustration),  ^  come  from  a  distance  to  discipline  his  heart  and  life  to 
small  and  poor  as  it  was,  and  however  uninviting  its  the  regime  of  kindness,  and  who  had  lived  in  their 
liltle  windows,  and  thatclietl  roof,  and  low  ceilings  ap-  '  midst  as  an  elder  brother,"  commenced  their  separate 
peored.  With  the  help  of  a  few  interested  friends,  such  '  family  life  with  afiectiug  ceremonies.    On  a  bright 

Sabbath  morning,  and  in  the  presence  of  sev- 
|gpr^;.r'>|^  ergl  hundred  friends,  tbe  new  cottage  was 
dedicated  "  to  the  Good  Shepherd,  through 
whose  love  and  help  twenty-seven  boys  had 
alrmdy  been  gathered  into  a  sheltering  fold." 
With  numliers  and  resources  increased,  new 
cottages  of  the  same  unpretending  character 
were  built  in  a  semicircle  around  the  Rough 
House.  Girls  were  admitted,  and  separate 
cottages  were  constructed  for  them;  and  a 
new  building  was  erected  which  afforded  a 
more  commodious  rewdence  for  the  flnpeiin- 
tendent,  a  chapel,  kitchen,  and  other  apart- 
ments for  the  general  use  of  the  little  com- 
munity, which  grew  to  be  quite  a  village.  In 
1851  Sir,  Iturritt  found  a  otmsiderable  cotlage- 
village,  with  workshops,  dwelling-houses,  a 
litiie  chapel,  a  wash-  and  drying  -  hoiut^  a 
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printing-office,  bake-house,  and  other  buildings  There  I 
were  io  all  about  serenty  boya  and  twenty-live  girls,  ^ 
constituting  four  fkmilies  ofboys  and  two  of  girls.  Each 
family-house  was  under  the  charge  of  a  superintendent 
(male  or  female),  assisted  by  one  or  more  brothers,  as 
they  are  called — the  superintendent  being  ordinarily  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry.  The  brothers  are  young 
men  of  the  best  character,  who  undergo  a  training  of 
three  or  four  years,  after  which  they  devote  themaelves 
to  the  care  of  umilar  institutions  now  rising  all  over 
Gcmuiny,  quickened  into  life  by  thia  blessed  experi- 
ment ;  or  they  become  city  missionaiies,  carrying  the 
Goape)  pereonally  to  the  neglected  and  wretched.  From 
thirty  to  forty  brothers  are  inmates  of  this  institution 
at  one  time,  receiving  no  remuneration  but  their  living, 
superintending  the  industry  and  aiding  in  conducing 
the  moral  discipline  of  the  establishment.  In  its  daily 
life  thia  singular  village  ia  separated  into  three  impor- 
tant diviuooa:  domeatie,  educational,  and  industrial. 
Each  family  is  to  some  extent  an  independent  commu- 
nity. The  members  eat  and  sleep  in  their  own  dwell-  , 
ing,  and  the  children  belonging  to  each  look  up  to  their 
own  particular  father  or  mother  as  home-bred  children 
to  a  parent.  Each  household  has  thus  its  individual  i 
obanwter,  ita  peculiar  interest  and  history,  and  each 
bean  some  name  of  ita  own,  such  as  the  Beehive,  the 
DoveVnest,  and  the  like.  The  bond  of  union  is  the 
loving  father  at  the  head  uf  tbc  whole  institution; 
closely  drawn  by  the  morning  and  evening  gatherings 
for  prayer  in  the  chapel  or  mother-house,  and  the  cele- 
bration in  common  of  the  many  festivals  of  the  Church. 
The  superintendents  of  the  several  bouses  meet  the 
chief  weekly  to  render  their  reports,  and  to  discuss  all 
questioua  of  discipline.  In  their  turn,  each  separate 
family  visits  him  once  i  week  in  his  study;  atid  the 
record  of  each  member,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  fully 
considered  and  passed  upon — any  child  being  admitted, 
at  the  close  of  the  interview,  to  private  conference  with 
faim,  a  privilege  that  is  often  improved.  Tbe  children 
were  told  at  the  beginning  that  labor  is  the  price  of 
UeiKff,  and  that  they  must  earn  their  own  bread  if  they 
would  enjoy  it.  Mr.  Wichem  did  not  point  them  to 
ease  and  affluence,  but  to  an  honorable  poverty,  which 
they  were  taught  was  not  in  itself  an  evil.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this,  the  dress,  food,  and  furniture  of  the  cottages 
are  of  the  simplest  character.  The  secular  education 
given  is  of  the  most  rudimental  description,  reaching 
about  the  average  of  the  German  primary  schoob  — 
three  quarters  of  the  weekly  recitations  being  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  Catechism,  Church  historj', 
and  to  music.  The  principal  labor,  farming,  is  carefully 
taught  in  all  its  branches;  in  addition,  iiiatruclioo  is 
given  by  the  brotherM  in  printing  and  other  trades.  The 
boys  remain  at  the  Rough  House  about  four  years,  and 
the  girl»  five.  They  are  then  apprenticed  to  service, 
chicHy  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  whenever  tbe  work  of 
redemption  is  sufficiently  coudrmed  to  admit  of  their 
exposure  again  to  temptation.  But  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred from  the  duration  of  their  term  of  reform  that 
the  Hough  House  holds  its  inmates  by  force.  As  they 
come  voluntarily,  so  they  stay  until  dismissed  by  their 
own  cliutce.  The  simple  means  relied  upon  for  tbe  ac- 
complishment of  this  great  reform  work  are  prayer,  the 
Kble,  singing,  affectionate  conversation,  severe  punish- 
ment when  unavoidable,  and  constant,  steady  employ- 
ment in  useful  labor.  "  In  a  peculiar  manner,"  says  Dr. 
Pein  e,  "  Wichem  relied  upon  the  Word  of  God.  He 
made  the  whole  Bible  the  familiar  companion  and  food 
of  the  pupil.  The  whole  Scripture  was  made  to  open 
to  their  minds,  in  an  impressive  series  of  readings,  like 
a  mine  of  priceless  metal — reaching  a  climax  in  the 
Evangel  of  tbe  New  Testament  The  thought  that, 
miserable,  wicked,  despised  as  they  were,  Christ,  tbe 
Son  of  Uod,  loved  tbem — loved  tbem  enough  to  suffer 
and  die  for  them,  and  still  ktved  them — melted  their 
heari-s  and  gave  tbam  both  hope  and  a  strong  incentive 
to  reformation." 


As  the  Rauhe  Haas  is  now  constituted,  it  is  panly 
a  refuge  for  morally  neglected  children,  fmnly  a  boni- 
ing-sdiool  for  the  moral  and  inteUectnal  educatuo  ct 
those  children  of  the  higher  classes  wboae  vicious  crim- 
manageable  character  makes  them  fit  subjects  for  uai» 
ing  by  such  competent  hands  as  tbe  Hauhe  Hans  saptr- 
intendenU;  lastly,  a  training-school  for  tboae  who  nish 
to  become  teachers  or  officials  in  bouses  of  correetisa. 
hospitals,  etc,  in  promodon  of  the  objects  of  the  Home 
Mission.  This  is  an  especially  importaat  euterpriie 
Ita  tr^ned  men  are  employed  in  poMtiom  at  tm^  mtdk 
aa  prison  directors,  stewards  of  estates^  and  aoperiiitevd- 
ents  of  charitable  houses.  It  was  founded  in  imb,  and 
is  a  kind  of  conventual  house.  Entrance  into  this  b- 
stitution  is  limited  to  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirtv.  Be- 
sides  religious  belief  and  good  cbamcter,  frceckn  fna 
military  dutiei^  bodily  and  mental  health,  smne  scho- 
lastic aequinments,  and  a  knowledge  of  aoooe  cnfk  or 
of  agriculture  are  required.  The  boarding-scbool  «a> 
established  in  1851,  and  at  the  same  time  a  aeraicar^ 
was  founded,  in  which  twelve  brethren  of  tbe  Raubr 
Haus  are  especially  prepared  for  school-work.  A  print- 
ing-office, a  bookbinder's  shop,  and  bocduelling,  foni 
part  of  tbe  institution  also.  Tbe  last  named  has  iu 
prindpal  depot  at  Hamburg,  and  tiom  it  tnde  wiik 
all  Germany  has  been  opened.  The  Raobe  Hans  Im 
brought  out  numerous  publications,  and  all  these  cnjOT 
a  very  large  sale.  A  monthly  periodical  called  FSt- 
ffmde  Blatter,  tlevoted  to  the  Inner  Misuon,  is  printal 
edited,  and  circulated  by  the  Rauhe  Hans.  It  noBv  ht 
added  also  that  during  the  recent  German  war«  tbe  to- 
mates  furnished  the  principal  organizers  of  wbat  wn 
like  our  "Sanitary  Commission"  in  the  war  with  the 
South.  Dr.  Wichem  is  still  living  as  we  write  (liCttk 
but  he  has  retired  from  all  aetkt  owwection  with  tW 
Rauhe  Haus.  See  A  met:  Kdmcatiun,  MotUkh/,  Jan.  IMW, 
art.  i;  {LMtk.)  Et.  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  IS74,  p.  129:  .W 
tional  Jtfptmtoiy,  Dec.  1878,  art.  iii;  Uura*s  H«gcn- 
bach,  Ckv<A  ^tU  IStk  mdlM  Coiterist  i^sk 
Index). 

Satllin,  Hlppolyta,  a  devoted  Minim,  was  ben 
about  1660,  as  RetheL  For  many  years  be  prtacbrJ 
with  great  iucoeaa,  and  wn  eosfidered  one  of  tbe  mM 
eloquent  men  of  bia  day.  In  tbe  capacity  of  a  pfwm- 
cial  of  his  order  he  governed  the  province  of  Lycas: 
afterwards  that  of  Lorraine.  He  wrote.  Pamegfre  Or- 
thodoxe,  Myttirievx,  tt  PivpMitifur  nr  t AnH^taU.  tH- 
ffmti,  \oble$»e,  tt  SpJtudeur  dra  Fkun  de  Lft  (Fkria 
1626).    See  Hoefer,  A'oiir.  Biog.  Genirate,  a.  v. 

Raulin,  Jean,  a  French  preacher,  was  ben  s 
Toul  in  144S.  After  finishing  his  studies,  be  rrcetTed 
the  degree  of  D.D.  Before  this  time  he  bad  n<tnp-«r4 
a  commentary  upon  the  Loyie  of  Aristotle.  In  1481  be 
was  made  prcmdent  of  tbe  college  at  Navane,  and  * 
acquitted  htmeelf  that  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  De- 
siring to  live  a  more  secluded  life,  he  entered  the  Abter 
of  Clugny  in  1497,  and  by  his  exemplary  life  led  bstt 
others  to  follow  his  example.  Under  the  dirvcttMi 
cardinal  Amboise,  he  greatly  aided  in  refonniDf  t^ 
Order  of  St.  Benedict.  Raulin  enjoyed  the  same  lefNts- 
tion  as  Barlette,  HiUaid,  and  Henot.  Hia  aerraoaa  vn* 
plain,  methodiod,  and  replete  with  citaliom  nmle  ftm 
sacred  writings  and  scbolara.  He  wrote, /T/iuAtAp  (^hris, 
1620)  •.—DoctrwKde  de  Triptid  Morif,  XiOrmh.  CW- 
p«B,  tt  GtMama  (ibid.  1530).  His  Serwtau  in  Latia 
were  published  in  Paris  in  1642.  He  died  Fcbu  i,  1 
See  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog,  Giniraie,  s,  v. 

Ramner,  Frederto  von.  the  accomplishol  Gn- 
man  historian,  was  bom  at  Wiirlitx,  in  Aobalt-OcMsa. 
in  1781.  In  1811  be  was  appmnted  pnrfasor  of  bistfrt 
at  Bredan,  and  in  1819  he  waa  called  to  Berim.  Is 
I8&9  be  was  released  from  the  duty  eg  Icctnrinic,  b«  ht 
stiU  continued  till  near  bb  death,  J«oe  18.  IfCSL  Ht 
was  the  Nestor  of  all  German  histmians,  and  aensor  of 
all  the  living  German  profcasoci.  He  is  the  author  the 
weU>known  tfutory  o/lkt  Moktntlmfim  Oj^ia^  (I8SS- 
Digitized  by  V^OOy  IC 
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17,  and  otUn,  6  vol*.),  a  work  deserving;  praiae  for  its 
DicreMtng  narrative  oftbe  eveiiw  ofa  romntitlc  period. 

also  publiabed  Leeturtt  on  Ancient  ilutory  (3d  ed, 
>ifil,  2  vola.) ; — HUlory  of  £urope  from  the  Clote  of  the 
[olh  Ctntury  (1832-50,  8  vols.),  a  work  marked  by  the 
xmeilUtoiy  style  in  wbich  it  describes  the  cuntenUons 
)f  various  religious  and  political  parties.  Beaides,  he 
vTote  a  number  of  ncher  works,  as  I/andbuck  zur  Ge$ch. 
LLHeralur  (1864-C6),  etc.,  which  we  pass  over.  See  Lit' 
rariicker  /laadteeuer,  1873,  p.  300 ;  Ciostwick  anil  Har- 
iioD,  Outlina  of  German  Literature,  p.  551  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Ranmer,  Karl  Oeorg  tod,  doctor  of  philosophy 
inii  theology,  brother  of  the  well-known  historian  Fred- 
ric  (q.  v.),  was  bom  April  7,  1783,  at  Worlitz,  in  An- 
itll-Demau.  Having  graduated  at  the  Joacbimstbal 
jyamasiam  in  Berlin,  be  went  to  Giiltingen  for  the 
Ciidy  of  Unguagea,  biatoiy,  and  poetrjr.  From  (lOttin- 
be  went  to  Halle  in' 1803,  where  be  attended  the 
Mturea  of  Wolf  and  Becker,  and  where  be  also  made 
he  acquaintance  of  StelTens,  who  introduced  him  iu 
605  to  the  famoua  geologist  Werner  at  Freiberg.  In 
808  we  see  Kauraerat  Paris, in  1810 at  Berlin;  in  1811 
le  b  professor  and  member  of  council  for  mining  at 
kEslaii.  The  Fran«>-Prusrian  war,  tn  whtcb  be  acted 
IS  adjutant  to  general  Gneisenau,  being  over,  he  was 
«lled  in  1819  as  professor  to  Halle,  where  be  remained 
ill  1823,  being  obliged  to  leave  the  place  in  conseqitence 
>r  diiftTuBt  aroused  against  him.  He  then  acted  as  tu- 
or  in  the  Dittmar  Educational  Institution  at  NUmbei);, 
fhen,  in  1827,  he  was  called  as  professor  to  Erlangen, 
rhere  he  died,  June  3, 1865.  Raumer  look  a  very  lively 
uh)  active  intereat  in  all  matters  promoting  the  king- 
lom  of  God.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of.  Paid' 
tina  (Leipsic,  1836,  and  often  since) : — Der  Zug  der  Itra- 
iiienam  Atgypten  naeh  Canaan  (ibid.  1837); — BeitrSffe 
■ar  bSttitchen  Geographie  (ibid.  1843):— 6>*cA»cAre  drr 
^Miffogik  (3d  eit.  Stuttgart,  1867, 1861, 4  vols.) :— and 
IS  the  editor  of  Augustine's  Coafe»tiooet,  with  notes 
ilrid.  1856,  and  often).  See  FUrst,  BihLJvdaica,  iit,  184 ; 
laiAm)A,BMiah.Tkt>)log.n,iW&\  LUtraritiAer H€ud- 
trntTy  1878,  p.  300;  Winer,  rAeofeff.  Uandbueh,  ii,  7S2; 
niomasius,  Rede  am  Grabe  dee  Herm  Karl  v.  Raiimer 
Xrlsngen,  1865);  Raumcr,  Lebea  von  ihm  irlbst  (Stutt- 
^ui,  1866) :  Hauck,  Theolog.  JahreAerickt,  1865,  p. 
■M  aq.;  1866,  p.  361  sq.    (R  P.) 

Ranmer,  Rudolph  von,  professor  of  languages 
iml  sou  ur  Karl  Georg  von  Kaumer,  was  bum  April  14, 
:815,  at  Breidau.  He  prepared  himself  at  the  gymnaNia 
n  Erlangen  and  Nllmberg,  ami  in  1832  entered  the 
university  of  Erlangen,  continuing,  however,  his  stud- 
es  at  Gotiin^^n  and  Blunich.  In  1840  he  commenced 
ecluring  at  Erlangen,  in  1852  was  made  profcsaor  in 
ifvliuarj',  and  died  there  Aug.  80, 1876.  He  wrote  Die 
Kinicirkutig  det  Chnitlenthums  avf  die  althochtteuttche 
^pnirhe  (Stuttgart,  1845),  which  he  concludes  with  the 
-emarkable  words  that  "  the  destiny  of  our  (the  Ger- 
nan)  pe>  pie  will  always  be  connected  with  Chriaiian- 
ty:" — Aw  Wort  der  VerttSndifftinff  fiAfr  die  Srlirifl: 
lU  Einvirhauf  de»  ChrtMenthunu.  etc  (ibid.  1852):— 
"iffcliichle  der  gemtanitchen  P/tilaloffie,  TOJ-ztitftietise  in 
')fal»chland  (ibid.  1870).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theotog. 
i,  1033;  Literariscker  Umdweiser,  1873,  p.  300;  1876, 
1.  m ;  Schneider,  Tkeolog.  JahriaiA,  1878,  p.  226  sq. 
B.P.) 

Ratis(s),  Lucas,  one  of  the  earlier  Lutheran  minis* 
ets  in  this  countrj",  was  bom  in  1723  in  the  city  of  Her- 
Danstadt,  in  Transylvania.  He  waa  the  son  of  Lucas 
laus,  ail  eminei:t  German  divine,  under  whose  careful 
raining  he  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  menial 
ind  moral  culture.  Designed  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
m  studies  were  prosecuted  at  the  universities  uf  Leip- 
ic  and  Jena.  He  immigrated  to  the  Uniti^  States  in 
.750,  and  at  once  ideotified  himself  with  its  inleresls. 
3e  commenced  his  labors  in  Philadelphia,  and,  as  there 
rare  few  o^anized  Lutheran  ebnrehes  at  the  time  and 
be  members  were  scattered,  his  work  was  very  much 
Vin.-80 


of  an  itinerant  cbaritcler.  In  17U  he  removed  to  York, 
Pa.,  where  lie  continued  to  reside  until  bis  death,  which 
occurred  July  11, 1788.  Mr.Raus  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  accomplished  scholar,  particularly  in 
the  department  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  conversed  with  great  fluency  in  several 
modern  languages.  Hii  deseetidanta  are  Milt  numbeied 
among  tbe  eitiaeni  of  the  place  in  wbich  he  so  Jung  la- 
bored.   See  Liak.  Obterver,  AprU  19. 1878. 

Rausc^er,  Joskpr  Othmak,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent eccleaiastical  princes  of  Austria  and  of  the  19th 
century,  was  bom  OcL  6,  1797,  at  Vienna,  being  the 
son  of  an  imperial  officer.  He  first  intended  to  study 
biw,  wbich  be  did  for  three  years,  but  afterwards  betook 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and,  almost  tweiity- 
lix  yean  of  age,  he  was  ordained  priest  Aug.  27, 1823. 
For  two  years  h«  labored  as  vicar  at  Hmtel£)rf,  not  hr 
from  Vienna,  bat  be  was  soon  called  to  Salsbuig  aa  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  and  Church  history.  Here  he  com- 
menced tbe  elaboration  of  a  comprehennve  Church  hit- 
tor\',  of  which  the  first  two  volumes,  reaching  down  to 
Justinian  (Sulzbach,  1824-29),  promised  so  well  for  the 
young  auttior  that  be  undoubtedly  would  ba\*e  become 
one  of  tbe  brightest  stars  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
historians  were  be  left  in  bis  position;  but  in  1882  he 
was  appointed  director  of  tbe  Oriental  Academy  at  Vi- 
enna, and  from  that  time  on  he  was  invested  with  dif- 
ferent offices,  to  which  also  belonged  the  instruction  of 
tbe  present  Austrian  emperor  and  his  brothers.  In 
1819  the  metropolitan  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  prince 
Friedrich  von  Sebwarzcnberg,  his  former  pu|nl  and  now 
his  friend,  appointed  Ranscher  to  the  bishopric  of  Seck- 
au.  For  four  years  he  discharged  bis  episcopal  dutici^ 
amid  great  difficulties,  in  the  most  lealuus  and  happy 
manner,  when,  in  1853,  the  emperor  appointed  him  to 
the  arch  iepi  SCO  pal  see.  In  his  new  position  tbe  em- 
peror intrusted  to  him  a  mission  wbich  forever  con- 
nected his  name  with  the  Church  history  of  Austria, 
viz.  the  negotiation  of  a  concordat  between  Austria  and 
the  Apostolic  See,  which,  unhappily  for  Austria,  was 
signed  Aug.  16, 1655.  For  this  de«l  Kauscher  was  made 
cardinal,  Dec,  17  of  the  same  year.  For  twenty  years 
Kauscher  moulded  tbe  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political 
affaiis  of  Austria;  fur  bis  position  made  him  not  only 
the  intimate  counsellor  of  the  emperor,  but  also  n  prom- 
inent member  of  the  House  of  Peers.  It  woidd  be  too 
long  to  enumerate  hia  numenms  speeches  and  iiasloral 
letters,  which  are  all  distinguished  both  by  the  depth 
of  thought  as  well  as  by  their  rhetoric  and  nuble  lan- 
guage. He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  last  Vat- 
ican Council,  and  died  Nor.  24, 1876.  See  LUtniritcher 
Uandwiser,  1876,  p.  470 ;  Kurtz,  I^hrbuch  der  Kirchen- 
getchichte  (9th  ed.  Mitau,  1874),  ii,  344,  863  sq.  (B.  P.) 

Rantenberg,  Joiia-vn  Wiliielm,  father  of  the 
Inner  Mission  at  Hamburg,  was  bom  at  Moordath,  near 
Hamburg,  March  1,  1791,  He  studied  at  Kiel  under 
Twesten,  and  at  Beriin  under  Neander,  who  both  inttu- 
eneed  him,  and  brought  him  nearer  to  Him  whom  he 
aftefwards  proclaimed  witb  such  fervor  and  blesnng. 
In  1820  he  waa  appointed  pastor  of  St.  George,  a  sutiurb 
of  Hamburg,  where,  amid  many  difficulties  ami  obsta- 
cles, he  labored  for  forty-five  years.  He  promoted  ev- 
erj'  Chrisli.in  enterprise  which  furthered  the  kiiif^dom 
of  God,  and  the  many  societies  which  he  assisted  with 
his  word  and  counsel  an  his  hutiiig  monumenL  He 
died  March  1, 1865.  Rantenberg  is  well  known  as  a 
hymn-writer  and  preacher.  Aficr  his  death  Scngel- 
maim  published  Fettliche  Nackkiiinge.  a  collection  of  lb? 
hymnologtcal  pieces  (Hamburg,  1865);  he  also  pub- 
lished Predii/ten  (ibid.  I8C6).  .See  Koch,  Getchichle  det 
deuticKen  Kireheniiedei,  vii,  292  sq.;  Zucbokl,  Bibliolk, 
T^eotog.  ii,  1084 ;  Lowe,  DenkwUrdigkeUen  out  dem  Iat 
ben  K.  Wirhen  Ravtenbergt  (Hamb.  1866);  Hauck,  T^'' 
oIiViia&<r./aJlrv«iericA^  (1866),  ii,  198  sq.,  701  sq.  (B 

Raatenatniiicll,  Franz  Stcphah,  a  Gennon 
ologian  of  the  Romish  Chu«l,5^fl|^g^^|e 
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hemic,  in  1784,  became  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Brao- 
nait,  aiid  was  there  teacher  of  philoeophy,  theology,  and 
canon  law.  In  1773  he  waa  made  prelatus  of  the  con- 
vent and  director  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Prague, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  called  to  Vienna  to  asual 
in  the  Ministry  of  Educatioa.  He  died  at  Erlau,  Hun- 
gar}-,  in  1785.  He  was  a  more  than  oidinary  man,  and 
as  a  fiomanist  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all  liberal- 
minded  men.  He  waa  a  favMite  at  the  court  of  ibe 
scholarly  emperor,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Hont- 
heim  (q.  v.),  whose  liberal  ideas  he  faviired;  but  on 
these  very  accounts  be  had  much  to  suffer  from  the  en- 
mity of  the  Jesuits,  He  prepared  the  scheme  for  the 
course  of  instruction  for  the  theological  faculty  in  the 
Austrian  uniTendties,aiid  publiabed  several  minor  works. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  v'int  of  pope  Pius  VI  in  Vienna, 
he  wrote  Patriot.  Betracktungeit,  etc;  but  he  is  best 
known  by  hu  Sifnoptu  Jurit  JCcctetioMlici  (Vienna, 
1776).  See  Sabrockh,  KirckengrKh.  teit  dtr  Rtforma- 
tion,  vii,  144  sq.— Herzi^,  RtaC-Enenklop,  s.  v. 

Ravana  (fmm  the  causal  of  the  Sanscrit  ru,  cry, 
alarm;  hence  literally  he  who  causes  alarm)  is  the 
name  of  the  Rdkaka»ha  (q.  v.)  who,  at  the  time  of 
Kams,  ruled  over  Lankn  or  Ceylon,  and,  having  carried 
off  Slta,  the  wife  of  Kama,  to  his  residence,  was  ulti- 
mately conquered  and  slain  by  tbe  latter.  Ravans  is 
described  as  having  been  a  giant  with  ten  fbces,  and,  in 
consequence  of  austerities  and  devotion,  as  having  ot>> 
tained  from  Siva  a  promise  which  bestowed  upon  bim 
unlimited  power,  even  over  the  gods.  As  the  promise 
of  Siva  could  not  be  revoked,  Vishnu  evade<l  its  efficacy 
in  becoming  incarnate  as  RAma,  and  hence  killed  the 
diemon-giant, — Chmnbert'i  Encydop.  s.  v.   See  Visiixu. 

Ravanel,  Fibrue,  a  French  I^tcstant  theologian, 
was  bom  about  1680.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Jean  Mercier.  He  was  pastor  of  a  church  at 
SouzeL  His  works  arc,  Bibliotheca  Sutra,  »ice  The- 
MUi'ut  Scriptura  Canomca  Amplitsimus  (Uencva,  1650, 
ICtW,  2  vols.)  >~A  dJiiamaaa  Nova  ad  BUAiothtam  8a- 
eniM  (MA.  IWS). 

Raven  (yyf,  'oni'  ,*  Sept  and  Kew  Test.  KopaS, 
Vulg.  eonut),  the  well-known  bird  of  that  name  which 
is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in  the  Bible.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  (he  Heb.  'ure6  is  correctly  translated, 
the  old  versions  agreeing  on  the  point,  and  the  etymol- 
ogy, from  a  root  (3^5)  signifying  **  to  be  black,"  favor- 
ing this  rendering.  A  raven  waa  sent  out  by  Noah 
from  the  ark  to  see  whether  the  waters  were  abated 
(Gen.  viii,  7).  This  bird  was  not  allowed  as  food  by 
the  Mosaic  law  (Licv.  si,  16);  the  word  'orv&  is  doubt- 
leas  used  in  a  generic  sense,  and  includes  other  species 
of  the  gpnns  Cormu,  such  aa  the  crow  {C,  cmvne),  and 
the  hooded  crow  (C.comix).  Ravens  were  the  means, 
under  the  divine  command,  of  supporting  the  prophet 
Elijah  at  the  brook  Cherith  (I  Kings  xvii,  4, 6).  They 
arc  expressly  mentioned  as  instances  of  God's  protecting 
love  and  goodness  (Job  xxxviii,  4 1 ;  Luke  xi'i,  24  ^^sa. 
cxtvti,  &).  They  are  enumerated  with  the  owl,  the  bit- 
tern, etc.,  as  marking  the  desolation  of  Edam  (isa-xxxiv, 

11)  .  "The  locks  of  the  beloved"  are  compared  to  the 
glossy  blackness  of  the  raven's  plumage  (CanUv,  II). 
The  raven's  carnivorous  habits,  ami  especially  his  read- 
ineRti  In  altack  the  eye,  are  altiided  to  in  Prov.  xxx,  17. 
See  OiiKn.  The  Seyit.  amJ  Viilg.  differ  materially  from 
the  Hebrew  and  our  A.  V.  in  (>cn.  viit,  7 ;  for  whereas 
in  the  Hebrew  we  read  "that  the  raven  went  forth  to 
and  fro  [from  the  ark]  until  the  waters  were  drie<l  up," 
in  the  two  old  verHion?  named  above,  together  with  the 
Syriac,  the  raven  is  represcnleil  as  "  not  returning  until 
the  water  was  dried  from  off  the  earth."  On  this  sub- 
ject the  reader  may  refer  to  Houbigant  {\ol.  Ci-il.  i, 

12)  ,  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii,  601),  Rosenmllller  {Schol  in 
V.  7".  I.  Kalisch  (GoMtu),  and  Patrick  (Commntfaty), 
who  -hiiwi  the  manifest  incorrectness  of  the  Sept.  in 
lepn  - -Kiiiig  the  raven  aa  keeping  amy  from  the  ark 


while  the  wtten  laated,  but  «  returning  to  it  «hM 
they  were  dried  up.  Theexpreaaion  "to  and  fro*'d<wiT 
proves  that  the  raven  must  have  returned  to  the  ark  at 
inter^'als.  The  bird  would  doubtless  have  tband  food  ■ 
the  floating  carcasses  of  the  deluge,  but  would  requtrt 
a  more  solid  resting-ground  than  tfaey  cotdd  attard.  Set 
Dklugk.  Tbe  subject  of  Elijah's  suatcnaiiee  at  Cheriih 
by  meana  of  ravens  has  given  occmon  to  mveh  fiuMif>d 
speculation.  It  haa  been  attempted  to  ahow  that  the 
'oreAim  ("ravens'^  were  the  people  of  Oitio,  a  small 
town  near  Cherith;  this  theory  has  been  well  aaawem! 
by  Reland  {Paltut.  ii,  913).  Others  have  fouod  m  tbr 
ravens  merely  merchants;  while  Uichaelis  has  attci^4- 
ed  to  show  that  Elijah  merely  pluudered  the  laveus' 
neata  of  harca  and  other  game  I  (CnaiaMf.  on  1 

Kings  xvii)  makes  tbe  fuUowint,  justobacmlaoa:  "TV 
text  knows  nothing  of  bird-catching  and  neM-nMan^ 
but  acknowledges  the  Lord  and  Ctvator  of  tbe  crcativn 
who  conananded  the  ravens  to  provide  his  servant  wnk 
bread  and  flesh."  It  has  also  bcvn  well  replied  that  aa 
animal  unfit  for  food  or  aacrifioe  f.id  not  iir  i  raasiilj  defle 
what  it  touched.  "An  aaa  was  as  unclean  aa  a 
yet  no  one  was  polluted  by  riding  on  an  ass,  or  by  cu- 
ing that  which  an  ass  bad  carrted."  An  objectioa  mm 
to  thb  point  would  be  that  tbe  ftesh  which  rarena  wodd 
bring  would  leave  the  prophet  no  opportunity  o(  bamf 
satisfied  that  it  was  such  as  he  could  legally  nearf. 
either  that  it  was  the  flesh  of  a  clean  beasa,  or,  if 
that  it  bad  not  died  with  the  Wood  undrained.  But 
this,  too,  tbe  answer  is  obvious:  it  Jehovah  could  w 
reatrtia  and  overrule  the  inatincta  of  thane  ronekua 
Urds  aa  to  make  them  miniater  to  bis  lerTant,  be  coall 
also  take  care  that  they  should  select  nothii^  but  wha 
was  fit,  and  he  could  gi\-e  Elijah  eonfideooe  that  it » 
,  so.  Some,  however,  understand  A  rab§  to  be  tbere  nwazx 
See  Elijah. 

Tbe  raven  belongs  to  the  order  fmteaam,  fumtr 
Corrida.  The  raven  is  ao  generally  orafbonded  wiik 
the  carrion  erow  that  even  in  the  worfca  of  natiiaSv 
the  figure  of  the  Utter  haa  sometimes  been  snhoitattd 
for  that  of  the  former,  and  tbe  manners  of  both  ban 
been  mixed  up  together.  They  are,  it  in  true,  vm 
similar,  belonging  to  the  same  Unmean  genus,  Com*, 
and  having  the  same  intensely  black  color;  hot  tht 
ravon  is  the  larger,  wMgfaing  aboat  three  pooiA;  h» 
proponionably  a  smaller  bead,  and  a  bill  fuller  aid 
stouter  at  the  point.  Its  black  color  is  man  iilihaiiii 
(hence  the  comparison  to  the  bridegroom's  lodt^iV:. 
V,  11),  with  gleams  of  purple  passing  into  green,  what 
that  of  the  crow  is  more  steel-blue;  tbe  ravcti  is  ahs 
gifted  with  greater  sagacity;  may  be  taught  to  atka- 
late  words;  is  luiturally  obser^-ant  and  aulitary;  Etv* 
in  pairs ;  has  a  most  acute  scent ;  and  fltee  to  a  gns 
height.  Unlike  the  crow,  which  b  gregartov  in  '» 
haUtt^  the  ravca  wiU  not  even  suffer  iu  toui^  trv 
the  moment  they  can  shift  for  tbemaelvea,  to 
within  ita  haunt;  and,  therefore,  though  a  bird  lwt<l 
in  nearly  all  ooantriea,  it  is  nowhere  abuodaK  iBs- 
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chart,  Bitrtm.  il,  796  aq.;  .Kimcbi  m  Paa.  xir,  7). 
Whether  the  nveo  of  PileaUiM  is  the  common  speries, 
or  the  Onm»  monUmus  of  Temminck,  is  not  quite  de- 
tmnined;  for  then  is  of  the  fBvenB,or  gTeKt«r  fnnn  nf 
erowi^a  miaUer  gnup  iodudinR  two  or  three  others,  all 
amilw  in  manners,  and  uutike  the  carrion  crows  [Cor- 
Ttu  conxM,  Lino.),  which  are  gregarioiu,  and  aeeming- 
ly  identical  in  both  hemisphena,  Soroetimea  a  pair  ^ 
mrens  will  descend  without  fear  among  n  flight  of 
oowt^  take  possession  of  the  carrion  that  mtj  have  at- 
tracted tbem,  and  keep  the  crows  at  a  distance  till  they 
themselves  are  gorge<l,  (Comp.  Horace,  £p.  i,  16,  48 ; 
Aristoph.  Tlumoph.  9ti).  The  habits  of  the  whole 
genus  typified  by  the  name  'onft  render  it  unclean  in 
the  Hebrew  law;  and  the  malignant,  ominous  expres- 
ri<Hi  of  the  raven,  together  with  the  ctdor  of  its  plumage, 
powem  of  veto,  and  aolitary  babits,  are  the  eaoses  of 
that  univenal  and  often  superstitious  attention  with 
wliich  mankind  have  ever  regarded  it. 

In  the  mythological  history  of  the  Gentiles,  we  And 
the  appellation  of  Ravens  bratowed  upon  an  oracular 
orcler  of  priesthood.  In  Egypt,  it  seems,  the  temples  of 
Aoimon  were  served  by  such — perhaps  those  priests 
that  occur  in  the  catacombs  playing  ou  harps,  and 
clothed  in  block.  More  than  one  temple  in  Gmece  had 
rimilar  raven  priests.  It  was  the  uraal  symbol  of 
■laughter  among  the  Scandinavians ;  and  a  raven  ban- 
ner belonged  to  the  Danes,  and  also  to  the  Saxons ;  one 
occurs  among  the  ensigns  uf  tho  Normans  in  the  Bsyeux 
tspcstrt-;  and  it  was  formerly  a  custom  in  the  Benedic- 
tine Bbt>e>'s  on  tlw  Continent  to  maintain  in  a  very 
large  cage  *  couple  of  ravens,  where  several  m  record* 
ed  to  have  lived  above  fifty  years.  The  Raven  of  the 
Sea,  that  ominous  bird  in  Northern  mythology,  is  prop- 
erly the  cormorant— the  morvran  of  the  Celtos.  Jew- 
ish and  Arabian  writers  tell  strange  stories  of  this  bird 
and  its  cruelty  to  its  young ;  hence,  say  some,  the 
Lord's  express  care  for  the  young  ravens  a(Ur  they 
bad  been  driven  out  of  the  neeu  by  the  parent  binis; 
but  this  belief  in  the  raven's  want  of  affection  to  its 
young  ia  enUrdy  without  foundation.  To  the  fiKt  of 
the  raven  being  a  common  turd  in  Fokatine,  and  to  its 
habit  of  flying  restlessly  about  in  constant  search  for 
food  to  satisfy  its  voradous  appetite,  may,  perhaps,  be 
traced  the  reason  for  its  being  selected  by  our  I^ord  and 
the  inspired  writers  as  the  especial  object  of  God's  pro- 
viding care.  There  is  something  weird  and  shiewd  in 
the  esiacasioti  of  the  raven's  countenance;  n  onkmof 
cnnning  and  malignity,  which  may  have  contributed 
to  gh-B  it  among  widely  severed  nations,  and  in  re- 
mote ages,  a  charscter  for  preternatural  knowledge. 
Its  black  hue — the  hue  of  night  and  nf  mourning — its 
recluse,  solitary  suspidon,  and  its  harsh  croek  have 
no  doubt  increased  itJi  uncanny  reputation.  Certain 
it  is  that  tfae  **  inbnsU  cornix"  baa  long  been  feared 
and  baled  aa  the  messenger  of  evil  and  the  prog- 
maticatoc  of  death,  while  the  Komans  dedicated  it 
to  ApuUo  as  the  god  of  divination.  An  anonymous 
writer  familiar  with  the  habiu  of  the  bird  has  ingen- 
iously suggested  an  explanation  of  its  divining  power. 
^  The  smell  of  death  is  so  grateful  to  them  that  they 
utter  a  loud  croak  of  satisfaction  instantlv  on  petedv- 
ing  it.  In  passing  over  sheep,  if  a  tnuitcd  amell  Is 
imvepltble,  they  eiy  vehemently.  From  this  pro- 
peosiiy  in  the  raven  to  announce  his  satisfaction  in 
the  smell  of  death  bos  probably  arisen  the  common 
notion  that  he  is  aware  uf  iu  approach  among  the 
human  race,  and  foretells  it  by  his  cmakings,  I  have 
no  doubt  the  ides  is  founded  in  truth,  although  I  think 
the  coming  event  is  not  communicated  to  the  raven 
bj  any  immediate  nr  supenuiliiral  impulse,  but  that 
in  passing  over  a  human  halHtstion  from  wliich  n 
sickly  or  cadaverous  smelt  may  escA|ie,  it  is  perfeclly 
natural  for  him  to  announce  his  perception  of  it  by 
bis  cries"  {Zoolof/it,  p.  217).  The  sliepbenl  has  a 
better  reason  for  calling  the  raven  a  bird  of  ill  omen. 
A  nKHe  vigilant  or  more  cniel  enemy  to  the  flock 


can  hardly  exist,  and  it  frequently  makes  its  ferodoua 
assaults  on  the  yet  living  vicUm.   See  Wood,  BibU 
AnimaU,  p.  489  sq.;  Tristram,  NaU  //iff.  ^  lie 
p.  196  aq. 

RaTenna,  an  important  dty  of  Central  luly,  forty- 
three  miles  east-southeast  from  Bologna,  and  four  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  60,000  people,  was  once  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire (from  A.U.  401),  and  is  not  only  a  veiy  ancient 
city,  whose  history  is  of  great  interest  to  Christianity 
on  account  of  its  early  leluion  to  the  ChuKh,  but  more 
particulariy  <mi  account  of  the  different  ecdedastical 
councils  which  have  been  hdd  there,  and  the  disputes 
which  the  metropditanate  of  Ravenna  maintained  in 
early  medinval  days  with  tfae  bishopric  of  Rome,  espe- 
cially in  the  7th  oentur;-,  under  Constans  (666),  in  the 
8tb  against  pope  Hadrian,  and  in  the  9tb,  when  in  661 
the  strife  was  finally  put  at  rest  at  a  synod  in  Rome. 
Aude  tnm  the  coundl  of  tnabops  in  419,  called  by  Ho- 
noriuB  to  dedde  upon  the  choice  of  popes  between  Boni> 
face  and  Eulaliua,  the  following  councils  of  Ravenna 
(Concilia  Ravmnata)  are  noteworthv: 

(I.)  Hdd  July  22,  877,  by  pope' John  VIH,  at  the 
head  of  forty-nine  bishops  (Holstenius  and  Labb^  say 
the  numt>er  of  bishops  was  ISO).  The  object  of  this 
council  was  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  Chureh. 
Nineteen  cbapten  remain  to  us,  relating  to  the  itisd- 
pUne  and  privil^es  of  the  Church ;  also  a  letter  con- 
firming the  possession  of  a  monastery  to  tfae  bishop  of 
Autun. 

Chnp.  1.  Knjolns  the  metropolitan  to  send  to  Rome  Air 
the  pnlllnm  within  three  months  afler  hla  eonferrallon, 
nnd  rorbf  ds  him  to  exercise  nny  uf  the  Awctlons  of  bis  ci- 
lice until  that  be  doue. 

S.  Sidolus  that  nil  bishops  elect  shall  be  consecrated  by 
their  metropnllisns  within  three  months  alter  election, 
nuder  pain  of  excomm  mil  cation.  * 

3.  Forbids  ineimpolltnoB  (o  mnke  nn  of  the  pnlllnm  ex- 
cept on  great  festlvalB  and  during  mnsa. 

5,  G,  7,  and  Excommiinlcnte  mid  nnnthemntlse  those 
who  rob  the  Church,  Injure  ecc]e8lsstlci>,  and  commit  va- 
rious other  crimes 

9.  Declnres  ihnre  persons  to  be  themselvei  excommnnl- 
ciited  who  volmitnrlly  commnuicato  with  the  excummu- 
nlciiied. 

12.  Excommunicates  those  who  absent  themselves  from 
their  pnrlsh  chnrch  on  three  Snndnys  snccesflvely. 

19.  Forbids  Judges  and  myal  commlsshmera  to  hold 
courts  nnd  to  lodge  In  cbuTcbes. 

— Labb^,  ConeU.  ix,  299. 

(II.)  Held  in  898  (or  904,  according  to  LMM)  by 
Jfohn  IX,  in  the  matter  of  Formosua  and  Stephen ;  the 
emperor  Ijunliert  being  present  and  seventy-four  biifa- 
ops.    Ten  regulations  were  approved. 

1.  Bnncis  the  obeervnllon  of  the  canons  of  the  falbere, 
nnd  sll  that  is  cnntaloed  In  the  capltnlsriea  of  Ubarte- 
mngnc:,  Lnnia  le  Ueboinialre,  LiMbalre,  and  Louis  II. 

8.  Ci>nArme  the  privHeges  granted  to  the  CbnrGh>  of 
Rome  by  the  emperors. 

4.  Approves  h)I  that  had  been  doue  In  the  Conndl  of 
Rome,  A.D.  SOS,  In  the  matter  of  PnrmosDS. 

5.  6,  T,  S,  9,  nnd  10.  Relate  to  the  political  drcnmatil^ 
cos  of  the  Roman  see. 

— Labbe,  Condi,  ix,  507. 

(HI.)  Hdd  in  April,  967.  In  tbis  oounnl-llie  em- 
peror, Otho  I,  yielded  to  the  pope,  John  XIII,  the  atj 
and  territory  of  Ra^-Mina.  HeroMus,  arohlAihop  of 
Salzbuq(,  was  deposed  and  excommunicated;  the  act 
of  deposition  being  subscribed  on  April  26  by  the  em- 
peror and  fifty-seven  bishops,  including  the  pope.  Last- 
ly, Slagdeburg  was  erected  into  an  arcbbisbopric :  this^ 
however,  was  not  completed  until  (he  fi>llowing  yeaiw- 
Labbe,  CojtciL  ix,  674. 

(IV.)  Held  Hay  I,  997,  by  GeriMrt,  arehbhhop  of 
Ravenna,  and  dght  suflVagans.  Three  canons  remain, 
of  which 

1.  Condemns  mi  liifamons  cu'tom  which  existed  In  the 
cathedral  of  Ravenns  uf  aelllng  the  holy  encbarlet  and 
chrism. 

— labb^,  Condi,  ix,  766. 

(V.)  Held  April  SO,  1014,  by  the  new  archbishop,  Ar- 
nold, to  remedy  the  abuses  caused  by  the  long  vacancy 
of  eleven  years,  and  the  intmaioQ  of  Adalbert,  wlu>  had 
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unlawfully  conferred  holy  ord«n  ind  dedicated  certain 
efauFcbee.  It  was  determuied  that  tboae  upoA  whom 
orders  had  been  thus  coaferred  abould  remain  suspended 
nntil  the  matter  could  be  minutely  considered ;  and  tbai 
the  conaecratioaa  of  churches  and  oratories  made  by 
Adalbert  were  null  and  void^Labb^,  ConcU.  ix,  833. 

(VI.)  H^ld  by  Peter,  cardinal  of  Sc  Anastaua,  in 
1128.  Here  the  patriarchs  uf  Atjuileia  and  Venice,  or 
Grade,  were  deposed,  haring  been  coiivictetl  of  favoring 
■chismatics.— Fagi ;  Labbe,  ConcU.  x,  936. 

(VII.)  Held  in  1286,  July  6,  by  Boiiifautus  the  arch- 
buhop,  who  presided,  assisted  by  eight  bishops,  hU  suf- 
fragans.   Nine  canons  were  published. 

9.  Exhorts  the  clen;y  to  slrnKglving,  and  grants  Indal- 
gences  to  those  who  feed  and  clotbe  the  poor. 

S.  Beliites  to  the  dress  of  the  clergy :  and  forbids  tbem 
to  carry  arms  without  ibe  blsbop's  pennlasion. 

S.  Ordars  that  the  nonol  dally  dlstribatlons  riiall  be 
made  only  to  (hosa  canune  who  attend  tba  holy  offlce. 

— Labbe,  Condi,  xi,  1238. 

(VIII.)  Held  in  1810  by  Runaldus  the  archbishop, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Templars,  Present,  eight  bishops 
of  the  province,  three  inquisitors,  two  preaching  friars, 
and  one  Minorite :  sercn  Templars  were  brought  before 
them,  who  couatantly  aSlnned  their  innooeDce.  On  the 
folluwing  day  it  was  dctennined  that  tbey  who  had 
confessed  from  a  fear  of  torture  only  should  be  consid- 
ered innocent;  nevertheless,  there  were  five  who  went 
through  the  canonical  ordeaL — Labbe,  Condi,  xi,  1633. 

(IX.)  Held  in  181 1  by  Rainaldus  the  archbishop,  five 
bishops  and  six  proctors  attending.  Thirty-two  canons 
were  published. 

3.  Orders  mass  to  be  said  dally  for  a  month  by  the  other 
blohops  in  behnlfdi  a  bishnj)  deceased. 

fl.  Orders  that  yearly,  on  July  SO,  n  solemn  service  »hii1l 
be  sikid  for  the  deceased  blstanns;  and  that  on  that  day 
twelve  poor  iiersons  shall  be  fiso. 

«.  Knjolns  the  same  tblogoa  bebairofpatroniiandben- 
ernclors  of  churches. 

0.  Orders  ihat  the  sacraments  be  administered  fasting. 

10.  Enjoins  curates  to  warn  the  people  every  Sunday, 
after  the  Eus)>el  nud  olTertury,  of  the  festivals  and  lii»t- 
days  In  the  cominj;  week. 

11.  Orders  that  the  fitrm  of  bnptism  eball  be  pnbUcly 
said  In  church  three  times  a  year. 

15.  Orders  ihiit  the  cnnuu  "omntsutrinMine  sexas"  shall 
be  published  at  Advent  nnd  Lent.  Tlntt  raedlciil  men 
shnll  nut  visit  a  paiient  a  second  time  If  behave  not  called 
in  the  priest. 

IS.  Fiirbida  to  give  a  benefice  to  any  one  who  cannot 

read  or  chant. 

15.  Orders  annual  synods. 

83.  Orders  that  Jewn  shntl  wenrn  dlvtlninilBhlng  liadge. 
3S.  Iteuews  the  cnnnulcul  petintttes  for  vlriktug,  mal- 
treating, and  driving  the  clergy  from  their  churches. 

— Labbd,  CondL  xi,  1569. 

(X.)  Held  in  1811  by  the  same  archbishop,  asnsted 
by  six  bishops  and  fu'tir  deputies.  Twenty  canons  woe 

published. 

8.  Forbids  to  ordain  to  the  priesthood  persons  nnder 
tweoty-llvc  years  of  age ;  n1ii»  [o  ordniu  n  dcacim  under 
twenty,  nnd  «  tub-deacoii  under  sixteen  yean. 

C.  Orders  that  the  churCh  lieila  nhiill  be  rnuf;  when  a 
bishop  pssseci.  ibat  the  people  may  come  oat  to  receh-e 
bis  hlcsslng  upon  their  knees :  nls«  reunlates  the  form  to 
be  ob^ervetl  by  the  chapter  of  a  cathedml  npoii  the  bisb- 
op'H  visit. 

S.  Uecliires,  nnder  pain  of  excommunication,  thnt  no 
mmik!'.  i>r  other  persons,  cnu  c Uilm  exemption  from  epis* 
copnt  vl^itiitUin  upon  plea  of  pre»cri|itive  right,  or  any 
other  iilen. 

10.  Enncts  that  the  cierm'  shnil  Iw  solxriy  dressed  ;  that 
they  i^hnll  not  carry  armx.  nor  drees  lu  colored  clnihes: 
thiit  they  Fihall  wear  n  close  cupsock,  observe  the  "tonsure, 
and  Icpei)  their  hair  cnt  short,  etc 

11.  Furblde  men  to  enter  the  monastic  houses  of  fe. 
mate!'. 

14.  Orders  cnrntee  to  leach  their  people  the  form  of  bap- 
tism lit  lea^t  once  a  year, 

16.  Order>>  fn^iiiitf  nnd  almri;Witi|T  on  the  three  days  be- 
fore Iht;  meetluK  of  provlncinT councils. 

Vi.  ItL-volfes  lEe  pcrmlseiou  ^iven  to  monks  to  preach 
Indiil^euces. 

— Labhc,  ConcU,  xi,  1G03.  .Sec  also  Milman,  Bia.  of 
Latin  Ckriuwmljf ;  Hefele,  CimdiitnqtMch.  vol,  v,  et  aL : 
Laudon,  Matmcd  Cavm^ity  s.v.  For  the  Counml  of 
Ravenna  hidd  In  1817,  see  Bolooha. 


RaTenatjrofi,  John  Stark,  D.D^  sn  Epimiid 
minister  in  America,  aO«rwards  tusbop  of  North  Cm- 
liiut,  was  bom  near  Blandford,  Prince  <icorge  Cooir. 
Va.,  in  1772.  He  entered  William  and  Mary  Cdki(t  b 
1789,  but  with  little  profit,  and,  on  bis  return  fnw  !■«• 
land  efton  after,  settled  in  Lunenbarg  CooMv,  b  VSA 
his  mind  changed,  and  be  Joined  the  **  Repotficsa  Ifaik- 
odiets,"  and  became  a  lay  elder  in  their  Chor^  Hi 
was  subsequently  ordained  in  the  Protestant  E^iniB 
Church,  became  assistant  minister  at  Bictmoad,  aA 
wart  elected  bishop  the  same  year.  In  bt  rtdni 
to  Williamsburgh  from  ill-healihf  and,  on  hiirennL'' 
North  Caniiina,  died  Uarch  S,  1^  He  pUAn 
several  .SermoM  and  CAarper; — also,  Tkt  /Mna  ^ 
the  C/iurck  Vindieated,  etc  -.—Itevfalfd  IMigitm  Dtf*<i- 
fd  againMi  the  A't^Comwmt  I'riadple.  Stxtw-aat  S^- 
mon*  and  a  Mtmoir  (2  vob^  8vo)  wero  abo  fsfcliAr' 
alter  his  death.  See  Spiagoe,  AfmaU  of  tkt  Amir.f^ 
pit,  V,  617. 

RaVenscroft,  Stephens,  a  minister  «f  the  Ibk- 

odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  of  pious  and  Taff* 
ble  parentage  in  Staflordshirc,  England.  Mirth  G,  IftS 
was  Convened  very  young,  and  licensed  to  p«sc*  ii 
his  eighteenth  year  by  the  Wnleyana.  la  IW  W 
emigrated  lo  the  United  Statea.    lie  was  s  greu  al- 
mirer  of  republican  institutions,  and  as  loysl  >  at^as 
as  ever  breathed  the  free  air  of  America.    Id  IK)?  W 
was  admitted  into  tbe  Indiana  Conference,  and  sppti^:- 
ed  lu  Dooneville.    His  subsequent  appointoMnU 
Mount  Venion,  New  Lebanon,  Carlisl^  SpeiKer, 
field,  and  Bowling  Green.    Wbile  on  the  but'^'.ws 
charge  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  bicated  at 
request.    H«  moved  with  bis  daily  to  Pint 
merce,  and  sopidied  Linton  and  New  Albany  ansia' 
He  afterwards  travelled  as  a  Kble  agent  in  Oat 
Floyd  counties  until  bis  health  became  so  poart^'-' 
had  lo  give  up  the  work  entirely.    He  then  b»<^^ 
Rockport,  Ind.,  where,  as  a  supply,  he  ended  fci» » 
years'  6c^^-ice  as  a  local  preacher.    In  18^  he  wd  r- 
admitted  into  conference  and  placed  on  tbe  stpeoB*' 
ated  list,  which  relation  he  sostained  until  hi> 
In  18G9  he  moved  to  Worthingtnii,  Ind.,  and  b  HC*" 
Petersburgh,  Iiid.,  where  he  was  appointed  pa«a"«« 
and  where  he  died,  OcL  20, 1871.  SeeMimmtjd^ 
1873,  p.  79. 

RaTenMToft,  Thcunas,  an  eminent  Enf^ 
sical  composer,  deserves  a  {dace  here  for  bis  dcroia  - 
sacred  stibjects.  He  was  bora  in  ISf2,  recrinrf  ^ 
musical  education  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  and  had  tkt  ^ 
grec  of  bachelor  of  muuc  conferred  oa  him  wbn 
fifteen  years  of  age.  In  IGI 1  appeared  bb  if(fin< 
Mutieal.  Pkantiet,  a  ooUection  of  twenty -thnt  |a> 
songs,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty;  atid  thtte  w^ 
bier  be  brought  out  another  coUectioa  of  pan-**." 
under  the  title  of  Britf  Ditcourtei,  with  an  essay  «  u- 
ok!  musical  modes.  Turning  bis  attention  lo  jadw^ 
he  pnbliabed  in  1621  a  collection  of  psalm-toM*  b ' ' 
TOTces,  entitled  The  Wkoie  Bo<A  of  Ptatmi,  tw^' 
into  Four  Part*  bg  Sundry  Anthers  to  ntk  TUnt « 
harf  been  and  are  ntuatly  tmg  in  Enptand,  Se^^ 
miU$,  Germang,  Italu,  Frtmee,  and  tkt  .Vederim 
This  was  the  first  publication  of  its  kind,  and  all  najf 
works  of  blcr  date  have  been  l8r(»ely  indebc^d  t'  - 
Among  the  contributors  to  ihi^  collection  wmTsj 
Morley,  Dowland,  and  all  tbe  great  nuwien  of  tlx  ^ 
tbe  name  of  John  Milton,  the  father  of  the  poet.sff"^ 
as  the  composer  of  York  and  Norwich  tones:  «ba  S 
David's,  Canteibuiy,  Bangor,  end  many  othe*  sW 
have  since  become  popular,  are  by  Ravciiscnft  li^- 
Each  of  the  IM  Pttolms  has  a  distinct  mekaly  a»-fV' 
to  it.  Two  collections  of  secular  songs  nmilst  t* 
Mrlitmala,  and  entitled  Patnmetia  and  lJnter»  - 
have  been  assigned  to  Ravensoolt ;  bat  it  is 
that  only  a  few  of  these  songs  weie  oonpoaed  by  fc^ 
whib  he  rosy  have  revbed  and  cditvd  the  whofe  < 
selection  ftum  the  MHlSata.'BTi^J>ttcemr»*.r» 
Digitized  by 
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mttia,  and  DtukromeUa  wm  printed  1^  the  Boxburghe 
Club  in  1829.  He  died  about  IMO^r-Chunbera.  See 
•bo  £^  Ch.  R^fitler,  t<A,  i;  Amer,  Qwir.  CM,  Sev, 
JiD.1871,p.&26. 

RaTmteyn.  Jossb  (in  Latin  T3itama),  a  Belgian 
tbeutogivi,  was  bora  about  1506  at  Tklt,  Flanden.  He 
wts  educated  at  Louvain,  and  taught  theoli^  there. 
He  was  sent  hy  Charles  T  to  the  Council  of  Treat 
(1(51),  then  to  the  Colloquy  of  Worms  (1657),  and  dis- 
tinguisbed  biauelf  at  these  eocleaiaatical  councils  by  his 
knowledge  and  moderation.  In  lfi69  he  replaced  Ruatd 
Ik^ier  in  tbe  ehaige  of  the  nnna  who  had  the  care  of 
the  bo^Htal  of  Louran.  He  bad  twice  been  elected 
lector  of  tbe  Dniveiwty  of  that  dty,  and  held  diven 
benedces  of  Imperial  muniOcaDOe.  **  He  was,"  said  Pa- 
quot,  "a  wise  doctor,  quick  at  controrersr,  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  Church,  end  much  opposed  to  the  errors 
of  Baiua,  whom  he  re^uded  as  bis  most  ardent  sdver- 
ury."  He  died  at  Louvain  Feb.  7, 1571.  Hia  princi- 
pal writings  are,  Confttmomt  ecUa  a  Miniitrii  A  nheer- 
piauOvi  Gm/utatio  (Louvain,  1&67,  8ro);  the  Confca- 
(ion  of  tbe  pastms  bad  already  been  refuted  by  William 
of  Linda: — Apologia  Catkolicce  Con/utalionu,  ttc  (ibid. 
1569,  Hvo);  directed  against  the  Centuriei  de  Magdf 
bourff,  of  which  Matthew  Flach  Francowitz  was  the 
priiidpal  author: — Apologia  Dtcrttorura  CondlU  Tri- 
dntim  tie  Siicrameatia  (ibid.  I56&-70, 2  vols.  12mo).  He 
Wt  several  worka  in  manineript^lloefer,  Now,  Biog. 
Giairatef  a.  v. 

Ravignan,  Gdstavus  Frahcib  Xavisr  Deul- 
CROix  DR,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  of  Boman  Catholic 
preachers  of  our  times,  and  also  a  dialinguiahed  member 
of  the  Jewit  Order,  was  bora  at  Bayonne  Dec.  3, 1796. 
He  studied  in  the  Lyc^e  Bonaparte  at  Paris,  and  was 
by  his  parents  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  which 
he  also  entered  by  obtaining  his  degree  and  being 
Dimed  auditor  of  the  Cour  Royale  st  Paris,  In  1821 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Seiner  The  prospect  thus  opmed  for  him,  however, 
loU  its  attracUon  after  a  change  of  views  in  religion 
had  made  him  serious  about  the  future,  and  in  1822  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  relinquishing  bis  career  at  the 
bsr,  and  entering  the  Church.  Having  spent  some 
tiaae  in  the  College  of  St.  Sutpice,  he  soon  passed  into 
the  noviriate  of  the  Jesuits  at  Montrouge,  and  thence 
to  Dole  and  St.  Acbeul  for  bis  tbeologkal  studies,  at 
tbe  termtnatioD  of  which  be  was  himself  appointed  a 
pnteaaor.  Tba  religious  fervor  of  bis  sonl  found  ex- 
prenion  in  many  of  tbe  material  forms  which  prevail  so 
generally  among  the  Romanists  of  his  order.  Thus,  for 
example,  he  wore  for  a  long  time,  as  a  mark  of  penance, 
a  leather  girdle  stuck  full  of  needles,  around  his  waist, 
on  tbe  hare  body.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Prance  in  1830,  father  Rarignan  withdrew  to  Freiburg, 
in  Switierland,  where  he  contlnned  to  teach  in  the 
achot^of  his  own  order;  but  after  some  tiine,when  be 
was  supposed  to  have  gained  sufficient  notoriety  by  the 
afflictive  discipline  of  bis  body,  be  was  transferred  to 
tbe  more  congenial  duty  of  preaching,  first  in  several 
of  the  Swiss  towns,  and  afterwards  in  Savoy,  at  Cham- 
bery,  at  St.  Maurice,  and  other  places.  At  length,  in 
1835,  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  ai  the  cathedral  of 
Amiens,  la  tbe  following  year  he  waa  choaen  to  preach 
tbe  Lenten  sermons  at  the  church  of  Sb  Thomas  d'Aquin 
in  Paris;  and  finally,  in  1837,  waa  selected  to  replace 
Ltcordaire  (q.  v,)  at  Notre  Dame  in  the  duty  of  con- 
ducting the  apecial  "conferences"  for  men  which  had 
been  opened  in  that  church.  For  ten  years  father  Ka- 
vignan  occupied  this  pulpit  with  a  success  which  has 
rarely  been  equalled,  and  bis  ConferenetM  are  regarded 
as  models  of  ecclesiastical  eloquence.  In  1842  he  un- 
dertook, in  addition,  to  preach  each  evening  during  the 
entire  Lent;  and  it  is  to  tbe  excessive  fatigue  thus  in- 
duced, as  well  as  to  the  many  trials  imposed,  that  the 
premature  brealfdown  of  bis  strength  is  ascribed.  To 
the  labon  of  the  pnlpt  be  added  tboee  abo    tba  presa. . 


He  pnWihed  an  Apologg  of  hia  order  in  1844;  and  to 
1864  a  more  extended  work  with  the  same  view,  CU- 
matt  XIII  a  CUmmt  XIV  vola.  8td),  whidi  waa  in- 
tended as  a  reply  to  the  L^e  Oemad  XIV  by  tbe 
Oratorian  father  Tlieiner.  These,  with  some  occasional 
Strmem  and  Coa/ecenw*,  constituu  the  sum  of  the  pub- 
lications issued  during  his  life.  In  1855  he  waa  invited 
by  tbe  emperor  Napoleon  III  to  preach  the  Lent  at  tbe 
Tuileriesi  He  died  Feb,  26, 1858,  in  the  convent  of  his 
order  at  Paria.  None  of  ihe  Jesnit  preachera  of  our 
times  have  so  aeatoualy  labored  among  the  Protestants 
aa  father  Ravignan,  but,  alas!  too  frequently  he  em- 
ployed measures  in  no  way  adding  honor  to  the  already 
overcast  name  of  the  Jesuitical  order.  His  Memoirt 
have  been  published  hy  bis  brethren,  and  a  collecteil 
edition  of  bis  works  and  remuns  has  been  for  sometime 
in  progress.  Tbe  Memoir  haa  been  translated  into  Eog- 
lish,  under  the  title  of  The  Life  of  Father  Ratignan,  by 
father  Do  Ponlevt^  (DuUin,  1869;  N.  Y.  1869). 

Ravle  is,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  the  name  of  a 
cloak  worn  hj  women  mourners.   See  HouRSiKo. 

Rawlett,  JoSN,  an  English  theologian,  waa  bom 
about  1642,  and  was  a  lecturer  in  divinity  at  Newcastle* 
upon-Tyne  at  the  time  of  hu  death,  in  1686.  He  pub- 
lished, Kxpliealvm  of  the  Creed,  the  Ten  CommandmmU, 
and  the  Lord't  Prager  (Lond,  1672,  8vo;  17G9,  8vo):— 
Dialogue  between  Two  ProtettantM  (1686,  8vo):— CAru- 
tim  Monitor,  in  Welsh  (Oxon.  1689, 8vo)  -^Treafite  ^ 
Saeramaaal  Covemmtiiig  (5th  ed.  Lond.  1692,  8vo). 

Rawley,  William,  an  Anglican  divine  of  some 
note,  was  born  about  1M8,  and  was  educated  at  Beoe't 
CoU^e,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  waa  made  f<rilow  in 
1609.    He  finally  took  holy  ordeI^  and  in  1612  became 

rector  of  Bowthorpe,  Norfolk;  in  1616,  vicar  of  Land- 
beach,  Cambridge.  He  was  chaphiin  and  amanuenus 
to  lord  Bacon,  and  subsequently  chaplain  to  Charles  I 
and  Charles  11,  He  wrote  prefaces  and  dedications  to 
some  of  Bacou's  works,  and  translated  several  of  them 
into  Latin.  In  1688,  after  Bacon's  death,  be  published 
them  in  folio  (brm ;  and  in  1657  be  published,  under  the 
title  of  Retuteitatio,  several  other  of  Bacon's  tractii,  with 
a  memoir  of  the  author  prefixed.  In  1661  he  repub- 
lished tbe  Jtesutcilatio,  with  additions.  He  died  iu 
1667. 

RawUn,  RiCHAKD,  an  English  Independent  divine, 
was  born  in  1687,  and  fiourisbed  as  pastor  of  an  Inde- 
pendent congregation  in  Fetter  Line,  London,  He 
died  in  1767.  He  published,  Christ  the  Jt^hteotmest 
Am  People,  Diteovreet  on  Jtut\fication  ij/  Failh  i» 
Him  (If 41, 8vo;  1728, 1797, 12mo). 

RawUnffI,  CiiARUS,  ■  Wesleyan  preacber  oTaome 
note,  was  bora  May  24, 1813,  at  Cheltenham.  He  waa 
destined  for  mercantile  life,  but  finally,  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  Wesleyans,  he  was  converted  and 
taken  into  tbe  Church.  In  1836  he  entered  the  minis- 
try, and  for  twenty-nine  years  filled  some  of  the  best 
circuits  in  the  connection.  He  last  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  superintendent  of  the  Swansea  (English)  Cir- 
cuit. He  died  July  14,  1866,  See  CawOria  DaOg 
Leader  (of  that  date). 

Rawllnaon,  Qeorge,  an  English  divine,  noted 
also  as  a  scientist,  was  bora  in  1828,  and  was  educated  at 
King's  College  and  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1654  he  was  made  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Vmcent  Square, 
London.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  professor  of  applied 
sciences  at  Elphinatone  Cidlege,  Bombay,  where  he  re- 
mained until  bis  death  in  September  following.  He 
published  in  1857,  at  Bombay,  a  work  on  dynamics. 
His  JClemenlarjt  Sfatice,  edited  by  Edw.  Stutgis,  waa 
published  at  Cambridge  and  London  (1861,  8vo).  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  vthors,  a.  v. 

Rawllnson,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  noted 
also  as  an  educator,  flourished  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  atone  time  priiidpaLoCSl,  Edmund's 
UalL   He  published,  T^cOi^la^fiMf  \La@O^t0f 
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Oxon.  1612,  4to):— jSermm  on  1  Sam.  «,  24  (Ibid. 
1616, 4to)  i—aermom  tm  Luix  xxii,  48  (Lood.  1616, 4to) : 
—Four  Lad  atrmmu  (162t^  4lo).  See  AUibone,  Did. 
^ Brit,  and  Amer.  AuIMotm,  a,  v. 

Sawaon,  Gzindal,  an  early  American  preacher, 
was  bom  in  1658,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
where  he  ^aduated  in  1678,  He  entered  the  ministry, 
and  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Men- 
don,  Mass.,  rrom  1660  until  bis  death,  in  1716.  He  pub- 
lished EUaim  Sermmu  {Bo&U  1709,  Kmo).  See  Ma- 
ther, Deaths  of  Good  Men. 

RawBOn,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  English  dirine,  flour- 
ished near  the  opening  of  last  century  oa  canon  of  Lich- 
field. He  published  nine  tiaela  Sernotu  (1708-16),  and 
a  Namitivt  of  hia  eaae  (Lond.  1787, 6vo).  See  Watt, 
Bib.  BriU  s.  v. 

Ray,  Benjamin,  an  English  clergyman,  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  He  was  perpetual 
curate  of  Surfleet  and  curate  of  Cowbitt,  and  died  in 
1760.  He  contributed  to  the  Tratu.  of  tU  Spatdtag 
Sadttjf,  to  the  Genllemai/s  Magtuim^  1744  (on  an  an- 
cient ooin,  etc),  and  to  the  PkUotopkical  Trmuaetiotu, 
1751  (on  a  wateMpoitf),  and  left  amne  works  in  manu- 
aeript.  Set  MB\)tMe,IHcl.qf  Brit,  and  Ama-.Autkon, 

8.  T. 

Ray,  John,  a  celebrated  English  natnralist,  of  bum- 
ble origin,  but  indomitable  peTseverance,  was  the  author 
of  two  works  showing  the  relation  of  science  to  religion 
iThe  Witdom  of  God  in  the  Works  of  Crtatum  [Lond, 
1691,  and  often  since];  and  Three  Phs*ico-Theotogical 
JHtcounet  [ibid.  1693,  and  later]).  He  was  bom  in  1638 
at  Blarit  Notlcy,  in  Essex;  waa  edocated  at  Braintree 
School,  and  at  Catharine  Hall  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  lost  his  fellowship  in  the  latter  coll^  by  refus- 
ing to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  travelled  on 
the  Continent  for  three  years  with  Mr,  WiUoughby  and 
other  friends;  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  died  in  1705.  His  works  are  numerous  and  valua- 
ble, chiefly  on  scientific  and  literary  subjects.  See  At- 
lilmie,  Did.  tf  Brit,  and  Miner.  AutMan,  a.  v. 

Ray<  Tbonuu,  a  miniater  of  the  Methodist  E|u»- 
copal  Chureb,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  Oct.  16,  1794, 
became  a  Christian  in  eariy  life,  and,  after  preaching 
for  several  years,  in  1883  joined  the  Indiana  Conference, 
within  whose  limits  be  travelled  until  his  death,  Jan.  81, 
1871,  at  Inwood,  lad.—MimiU$qfAmuConf.  1871, p.  184. 

Raybold,  Georgk  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct. 
18, 180i^  He  was  converted  in  April,  1822,  and  began 
to  preach  in  1825.  In  April,  1829,  he  witlidrew  from 
tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Joined  the  Hetb- 
odiat  Protestant  Church,  but  reunited  with  the  Meth- 
odut  Episcopal  Church  in  September,  1831.  In  1833 
be  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence, ordained  deacon  in  1835,  and  elder  in  1837.  When 
the  New  Jersey  Conferaice  was  formed,  he  was  set  off 
with  it,  and  continued  to  fill  the  several  appointments 
to  which  he  was  asngned  until  1847,  when  he  was 
granted  a  aopenutmenury  relatimk  For  over  thirty 
years  he  waa  a  great  eufliirer  from  diaeaae,  and  yet 
maintained  a  devout,  pati«it  spirit  nntil  his  death,  at 
Haddonfield,  N,  J.,  Dec.  4,  1876.— JfuntTe*  of  Amtiai 
Conferenca  of  the  M.  £.  Church,  1877,  p,  159. 

Rayland,  John,  D.D.,  a  learned  minister  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  England,  was  bom  at  War- 
wick Jan.  29, 1753.  In  his  childhood  he  developed  re- 
mariubie  talents  as  a  scholar.  Having  been  thoroughly 
trained  under  the  taitim  of  bis  father,  he  became  his 
assistant  in  tlie  school  wider  bis  elMTge,  and  bis  suc- 
cessor when  he  retired  from  his  ofl^cial  duties.  He  be- 
gan to  preach  in  1771  at  Northampton  and  its  vicinity. 
In  1781  he  became  colleague  with  his  father  in  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Northampt<m  church,  and  sole  pastor  on 
the  removal  of  his  father  to  Enfield.  He  occnined  this 
position  for  tea  yean,  and  tlwn  became  pastor  of  the 


Broad  mead  Chapel  in  Bristol,  and  at  the  same  ttae 
president  of  the  Baptist  Institute  in  that  place.  Hen 

lie  continued  until  hisdeath,  Hay  25, 1825.  Brown  Usi- 
versity  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  Dr.  Kayland  n 
1772.  His  Senaoiu.  etc,  were  collected  after  his  death, 
and  published  in  two  octavo  volumes.  The  funeral  Ber- 
mon  of  Dr.  Rayland  by  Robert  Hall  preaenis  a  motf 
channtog  portraiture  of  this  excellent  man.    (J.  C  S.) 

Raymond,  Sr.  (Spanish,  Stm  Ramoti),  a  Bona 
CathoUe  prelate  wlw  flourished  in  Spain  in  the  inc 
half  of  tlie  18th  century,  is  frequently  called  by  bis  mm- 
name  Nonnatut,  which  he  owes  to  the  fact  that  he  wa 
taken  out  of  the  body  of  his  mother  after  her  death  by 
the  Cesarean  operation.  He  was  thus  bom  at  Port*!,  in 
Caulonia,  in  1204,  and  waa  of  a  gentlemaa*s  family  of 
small  fortune.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  the  ibob- 
uin  fastnesses  of  faia  native  country ;  but  wben  he  had 
attained  to  the  yean  of  a  maturer  youth,  he  aet  ont  lor 
the  com,  and  there  attracted  attention.  The  dlsoipa- 
tion  of  hia  royal  assoeiatca  dlagoated  bin,  and  be  aonght 
the  retirement  of  the  cloister.  He  Joined  the  Order  irf 
Mercy,  which  aimed  at  the  redemption  of  captives  frwa 
the  Moors,  and  was  admitted  by  the  fonoder  faimsdl^ 
SU  Peter  Nolasco  (q.  v.).  While  in  Algiers  he  was 
taken  up  by  the  authoritiea,  and  punished  with  exonci- 
ating  tortures  of  the  body;  but  be  bore  all  meeklT,  and 
even  eontinned  bis  worit  after  bis  release.  The' story 
goes  that  the  governor,  when  informed  of  the  incorahiW 
ity  of  RayouMid's  zeal  of  propagandistn,  hod  him  seiaed 
anew,  and  his  lips  were  bored  through  with  a  red-hoc 
iron  and  fastened  with  a  padlock.  He  was  released 
after  eight  months'  imprisonment,  and  taken  back  to 
Spain  l:^  friends  of  his,  and  under  Erection  of  the  pt^ 
of  Rome,  who  shortly  after  made  him  a  cardinoL  He 
was  also  made  the  general  of  his  order,  and  as  aneh  was 
invited  to  visit  Rome.  On  hia  way  thither  he  fdl  adt 
at  Cardona,  only  six  miles  from  Barcelona,  and  died 
Aug.  81, 1240.  Both  pope  Gregory  IX  and  king  James 
of  Aragon  assisted  at  his  funeral  Pope  Alexander  VII 
inserted  Raymond's  name  in  the  Martyroiagg  in  US7. 
See  Butler,  fApes  of  the  Sainti,  viii,  567  sq. 

Raymond  or  ilAOTiKiJO^yE.  a  French  nwdimal 
prelate,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  I2tfa  oentuiT. 
It  ia  snppoaed  that  lie  waa  of  the  family  of  theDoUesof 
Montpellier.  H«  was  Uabop  f^  1129,  hot  not  with- 
out oppodtion.  Bernard,  count  of  Substantion,  finding 
the  choice  of  Raymond  conUary  to  hia  views,  for  re- 
venge, tried  lo  deMroy  the  church  of  Magnelonoe;  bet 
the  constancy  of  Raymond  triumphed  over  this  opposi- 
tion, and  forced  the  same  Bernard  to  make  public  cea- 
fessioo  of  hia  (kulL  The  name  of  th»  bishop  b  eilcd  in 
many  of  the  acts  mentkmed  or  puhliohed  liy  the  Cd« 
Chrittiana  and  L'tliMoin  da  Longiudae  of  M.  YuaeUa. 
He  died  in  November,  1159.— Hoefer,  Aoar.  Biog.  Ci- 
nirak,  s.  V. 

Raymond  or  Pknafort  (Aouif),  a  Spnalsta  Do- 
minican, was  bom  in  1175  at  the  chiteau  of  PenaAn 
in  Catalonia,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  noble  fomiBrs 
of  Spain  allied  to  the  royal  boose  of  Aragon.  He  was 
educated  at  Barcelona,  and  made  such  progreas  that  m 
the. age  of  twenty  he  taught- the  Ubeiml  wts  at  that 
place.  Ho  went  to  perfect  hiimelf  at  the  Uoiwniv 
of  Bolt^na,  wben  be  received  the  title  of  doctor  in  avi 
and  canonical  law.  Attracted  by  hia  repotatioo,  which 
was  still  rising,  B^ranger,  bisho'p  of  Barcelona,  on  hia 
returning  to  his  church  from  Rome,  went  to  see  fain  « 
Bologna,  and  soooeeded  in  persnading  him  to  retara 
with  him  to  Spain.  He  did  nut,  however,  content  hia. 
self  with  the  nere  diaebarge  of  the  duties  of  bie  ceaoa- 
ieate  and  hia  archdeaconry  in  tlie  Baredooa  eathcdr^ 
but  was  very  much  occupied  with  all  manner  of  good 
work&  He  finally  felt  peisoaded  to  take  the  Doouaicaa 
habit,  April  1,  1292.  His  example  waa  fbDowed  by 
several  persons  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  and 
birth.  Pope  Gregory  IX  calledJiim  to  Room,  and  em- 
ployed Urn  in  122^^i||9  ^fi^iilMO^^Iitenaab! 
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be  wished  even  to  riiae  him  to  the  metropolitan  we  of 
Tarragona,  but  Raymond  preferred  the  solitude  of  Bar- 
celona to  all  the  advantages  which  his  frieuds  had  hoped 
fur  bim.  Nominated  general  of  his  order  hi  1238,  he 
gare  up  bis  charge  two  years  later,  and  contributed 
miKfa  by  his  seal  and  counsel  to  the  establishment  of 
tbe  Order  of  Mercy,  feter  Nolascus  was  one  of  his 
oonrarti»  and  to  were  many  other  disUngnidied  efaarae- 
ten  of  ttiat  period.  IndNd,his  influence  is  said  to  have 
been  to  great  that  the  expuluon  of  the  Moore  from 
Sp^n  ia  principally  attributed  to  him,  Baymond  was 
also  made  the  spiritual  director  of  the  king  of  'Aragon, 
and  be  persuaded  his  royal  master  James  to  favor  the 
establiabmenl  of  the  fixiuisition  in  his  kingilom  and  in 
Langmdoc,  and  the  popea  penniued  bim  to  provide  for 
the  offices  of  this  tribunal.  Pope  dement  VIII  canon- 
ized him  in  ICOl.  We  have  of  his  works  a  coUeclioii 
of  DrcrrlaU,  which  furms  tbe  fifth  volume  of  the  canon 
law.  This  collection  u  in  five  books,  and  the  author 
has  joined  several  decrees  of  the  councils  to  tbe  consti- 
tutions of  tbe  popes : — a  Summa  on  penitence  and  mar- 
riage, which  be  bail  printed  many  times: — an  abridg- 
ment oftbia  wwk,  and  ^vers  other  woi^  which  have 
not  been  printed,  and  which  do  not  merit  it.  Kaymond 
de  Penafinrt  died  at  Baieeloiia  Jan.  6, 1276.  He  ia  com* 
mcmoraied  Jan.  SS.—Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  (jiitirale,  s.  v. 
Se«  Duller,  Litt$  of  the  Savttt,  i,  200  sq. ;  Mrs.  Jame- 
•OD,  LegauiaTy  and  Afytkological  .1  rt  (see  Index). 

Baymond  ov  Sabukdb  (or  SkbundbX  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  who  wss  a  native  of  S|iain,  but  flourished 
in  tbe  tint  half  of  the  I5tb  century  at  Toulouse,  is  noted 
as  a  philosopher  and  theologian.  About  1436  he  taught 
medictne  at  Toulouse,  and  perhaps  also  theology.  He 
ia  especially  noteworthy  as  the  author  of  Liber  Satura 
«,  Creaturaat,  etc,  which  has  bad  wvcral  emendations 
and  iranslatiouL  Raymond  sought  in  a  rational,  yet 
in  some  respects  rather  mystical,  manner  to  demonstrate 
tbe  harmony  between  the  book  of  nature  and  the  Bible. 
He  asserts  that  man  has  received  from  the  Almighty 
two  booka,wherrin  he  may  discover  tbe  important  facts 
which  concern  bis  relation  to  his  Creator,  riz.  the  book 
of  Revelation  and  that  of  Nature;  affirming  the  latter 
to  be  the  roost  aniversal  in  its  contents,  and  the  most 
perspicuous.  He  endeavored  by  specious  rather  than 
solid  arguments  to  deduce  the  theology  of  his  age,  even 
in  tta  more  peculiar  doctrines,  from  the  contemplation 
of  nature  and  of  man,  "  Setting  out  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  four  stages  designated  as  mere  being,  life, 
aensation,  and  reason,  Raymond  (who  agrees  with  tbe 
NofDiaalists  in  i^arding  self-knowledge  as  the  most 
certain  kind  of  knowledge)  proves  by  ontolo^cal,  phys- 
ico-teleological,  and  monl  argomenU  (the  latter  based 
on  the  principle  of  retribution)  the  existence  and  trin- 
ity of  God,  and  the  duty  of  grateful  love  to  God,  who 
first  loved  os.  His  woik  culminates  in  the  mystical 
eonccptloD  a  kind  of  lore  to  God  by  which  the  lover 
is  enabled  to  grow  into  the  essence  of  the  lo^'ed"  (Ueber- 
wcg).  This  attempt  of  Kaymond  of  Sabunde  to  ptove 
tbe  doctrines  of  Christianity  from  the  revelation  of  God 
in  nature  has  no  imitators.  It  certainly  deservG<l,  from 
ib  Just  observations  on  many  subjects,  especially  on 
tDoralo,  greater  soccess  than  it  met  with.  Montaigne 
directed  to  it  tbe  attention  of  his  contemporaries  by  a 
tnuiaUtion  he  made  of  it.  (See  Montaigne's  obse^^*a- 
liona  to  his  Ettagt^  Ub.  u,  ch.  xii.)  The  best  Latin 
edition  of  tfao  Uber  Nahrn  are  those  of  Frankfort, 
1686,  and  Amsterdam,  1761.  Sec  Matzke,  Die  natiirL 
Thml,  dtM  ILv.  Sab.  (Brealan,  1846) ;  Nitzsch,  Quatt. 
Rtamwrndmee,  in  Zeit*eh.  Jiir  huL  Thtol.  1669,  No,  8 ; 
Zdcfcler,  TkwL  Natur.  (FrankC  I860),  voL  i ;  Hagen- 
bach,  lluL  of  Dovtrimu  (see  Index) ;  Bitter,  CArttfA 
pmot.  %  747-7M;  Ueberweg.  BUt.  nf  PkUot.  i.  466- 
467^HeRog^  BttO-BmyU^  a.  r. 

Raymond,  Lnlly,  See  Lullt. 
Bajrmond,  Mutln,  a  Spanish  Dominican  who 
flouiahcd  in  tbe  l&th  eentmjr,  neat  its  middle  waa  in 


1250  pre^ng  oflker  of  the  eight  colleges  which  tbe 
kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon  had  erected  in  the  Domin- 
ican convents  for  the  study  of  tbe  Oriental  tonguea 
I'he  principal  object  of  tbese  schools  waa  to  fit  out  mis- 
sionaries, and  to  aid  tbe  work  of  missions  in  all  possiUe 
ways.  Our  Baymond  was  one  of  the  greatest  promoters 
of  that  work  in  bis  time,  and  hu  name  de8er\-es  to  be 
commemorated  in  the  annals  of  Christian  missions.  He 
died  after  1388.  He  is  especially  known  by  bis  Pugio 
Fidei  contra  Mauroi  H  Judeeot,  ed.  by  De  Voisin  (Paris, 
1661),  and  by  Carpuv(Leipsic,  1687).  See  Hagenbaeb, 
HUt.  ofDodrimi,  i,  883;  ii,  17. 

Raynaud  {Raiaaldi),  Throphilijs,  a  celebrated 
Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom  Nov,  16, 1583,  at  Sospello,  near 
Nicb  He  studied  at  Avignon,  and  beeooie  qnite  ae- 
complisbed  as  a  student  of  philosophy.  In  1602  he  en- 
tered the  Sodety  of  Jesus,  and  was  made  one  of  their 
teachers  at  Lyons.  At  first  he  taught  elementary 
branches,  but  soon  found  advancement,  and  was  tiDally 
given  a  pmfeHsorship  of  philosophy  and  theology-.  In 
1G81  be  was  chosen  confessor  to  prince  Maurice  of  Sa- 
voy, and  repaired  to  Paris;  Here  he  was  made  uncom- 
fortable by  unpleasant  rdations  to  Richelieu,  who,  hav- 
ing been  attacked  by  a  Spanish  theologian  for  the 
alliance  of  the  French  government  with  the  German 
I'^ole8lant^  bod  asked  Raynaud  for  a  reply  and  been 
refused,  Raynaud  was,  at  his  request  to  the  order, 
transferred  to  Chombery,  and  this  bishopric  soon  becom- 
ing vacant,  he  was  solicited  to  fill  iL  But  he  was  far 
I  from  being  pleased,  and  even  prepared  to  return  to  Lyons. 
He  did  not  again  revisit  Si»-nyimtil  1689,  and  then 
only  to  bis  unhappiness.  He  had,  during  bis  sojourn 
at  Chamber;-,  contracted  a  close  friendship  with  bther 
Pierre  Monod,  his  companion ;  and  when  he  beard  of 
his  detention  in  the  fortress  of  Montmdlian,  he  tried  in 
every  way  to  have  it  brought  lo  sn  end,  Richelieu 
took  offence  at  this  ardent  affectmn,  which  was  natural 
between  friends,  and,  nut  being  willing  to  permit  rela> 
tions  between  Raynaud  and  a  prisoner  of  the  state,  be 
solicited  and  obtained  from  tbe  court  of  Savoy  the  ar- 
rest of  the  unfortunate  Jesuit,  At  the  end  of  three 
months  he  was  released,  and  sought  refuge  at  Carpen- 
tras,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Papal  States.  But 
the  aversion  of  his  enemies  would  not  leave  him  long 
undisturbed.  By  order  of  the  cardinal-legate  Antonio 
Barberini,  he  was  conducted  to  Avignon,  and  locked  in 
a  chamber  of  the  pontifical  palace.  With  difficulty  re- 
leased, he  left  for  Rome,  with  the  manuscript  of  ffritro- 
cHta  Spiritualia,  of  which  the  impression  bad  been  sus- 
pended, submitted  it  for  examination  to  father  Ale- 
gambe,  and  obtained  the  authority  to  publish.  In  1646 
he  relumed  to  Rome  in  company  with  cardidal  Feitc- 
rigo  Sfonca,  and  woa  presented  to  the  pope  and  the  Sa- 
cred College  as  one  of  the  most  ardent  champions  of 
the  papal  righta.  He  afterwards  made  two  Journeys 
to  the  Eternal  City,  tbe  first  time  in  1647,  and  there 
ooeupied  for  some  time  a  theological  chair;  the  second 
time  in  1661,  when  he  assisted  at  the  eeoeral  assembly 
of  hu  order.  He  afterwards  obtained  permission  to  es- 
tablish himself  at  Lyons,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  teaching  uid  composing  bis  works.  He  died 
Oct.  81, 1668.  Father  Raynaud  bad  oil  the  qnaliries  of 
a  good  friar:  he  was  sober, pious, and  very  charitable t 
but  by  his  pen  he  did  not  spare  bis  adversaries,  and 
showed  himaelf  seven  and  irascible.  He  wrote  a  great 
many  works,  which,  though  extravsgsnt  in  style,  tedi- 
ous, and  trivial,  were  itearly  all  received  with  favor. 
Tiraboschi  was  unable  to  forbear  comparing  them  to 
one  of  those  vast  magazines  full  of  merchandise  of  all 
kinds,  good  and  bad,  ancient  and  modem,  naefhl  and 
nseless,  in  which  every  one  coohl  find,  with  taste  and 
parienoe,  everything  which  sailed  bim."  The  writings 
of  pfere  Raynaud  worth  mentioning  here  are,  Tkeohffia 
NaturaUt  (Lyons,  1622,  1687,  4to) ^Tpimrfor  Vtritatu 
MoraHs  (ibid.  1627, 8vo;  under  the  name  of  Stephanus 
Emonecus)  i—AIoralia  IHiciplma  (ibid,  1629,  foL)  ir-In' 
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Culeiitaimu,  Vettiarum  Religio  (Paris,  1C30,  ISoio;  an- 
tier  the  name  of  Kivifere)  -.-De  Commmiotu  pro  Mor- 
tuit  (Lyons,  1630, 8vo) ;  he  pretends  that  tbe  sacraments 
have  no  virtue  except  for  tfaose  who  i«eeir«  them  un- 
censureil  by  the  Cbnrch  of  Kome: — De  Martyrio  per 
PeMem  (ibid.  1680, 8ro);  in  the  index  of  this  book  be 
tried  to  show  that  those  who  exposed  themselves  rol- 
untaiily  to  tbe  plague  in  assisting  those  who  had  it  were 
the  real  martyrs  :—A'or»  Liberiaiis  Expiicatio  (Paris, 
1632,  4to);  against  father  Gibieuf,  an  Orator: — Mtta~ 
morphoiit  Lati-onu  in  Apotlolum  ApotfoUque  in  Latro- 
Rem  (Lyons,  1634,  2  vols.  8vo);  followed  by  several 
other  tretUses:— &  Ortu  Itffamiim  contra  ffaturam, 
per  StetioiteiH  Cataream  ^Ud.  1687,  8vo);  a  singular 
and  curious  book : — llippardtus  dr.  Rtligioto  tfe^tialort 
(Francopotis  [Chamber^- J,  1642,  8vo);  a  satirical  work, 
transUted  into  French  (Chambory,  1645,  8vo)  by  Tri- 
pier,  teacher  of  the  natural  children  of  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy; and  AmBterdam  (1761, 12mn): — DyptMui Mariana 
(Grenoble,  1649,  4to) :  —  J/</fu  Btmoruia  Eedetkutieo- 
rum  (Lyons,  1644, 4to)  x—De  JncorrupHone  Cadaremm 
(Avignon,  1045,  ttvo) ;  a  dissertation  written  upon  tbe 
dead  body  of  a  woman  which  was  found  in  1642  at  Car- 
pentras  without  any  signs  of  decomposition,  although 
it  had  been  buried  for  a  long  time;  Raynaud  pretended 
that  the  inoorruption  of  the  body  was  not  due  to  natural 
causes,  nor  Co  the  artifices  of  the  devil,  but  to  God  him- 
self; but,  adds  he,  as  this  last  supposition  is  far  from 
being  demonabated,  it  will  be  well  to  find  what  God 
himself  has  decreed  on  this  subject : — Helerodita  Spiri- 
luulia  (Grenoble,  1646,  6vo;  Lyons,  1654,  4to);  a  col- 
lection of  the  extraordinary  practices  which  superstition 
and  ignorance  have  introduced  into  religion:  —  V'itte  ac 
Mortit  Humana  Terminaiia  (Orange,  1646,  8vo);  he 
bad  not  then  reason  to  doubt,  following  the  author,  that 
God  baa  fixed  the  term  of  life  for  the  good  and  the 
Wicked ;  bat  ordinarily  tbe  length  of  the  life  of  men 
and  their  death  depend  upon  natural  causes: — Trimtat 
PcUriatxharam  (Lyons,  1647, 8vo) ;  notices  upon  Sime- 
on Stylites,  Francis  de  Paulo,  and  Ignatius  de  Loyola : 
— Erotemata  de  Malit  ac  Bomt  Librit,  deque  Jutia  aut 
fnjutta  earumdem  Co^fixione  (Ibid.  1650, 4to) ;  this  work, 
full  of  research,  is  an  answer  to  an  attack  m  ha  Ife 
Martyrio  per  Petttm  —  Tkei^ogia  Pairum  (Antwerp, 
1652,  foL): — De  Sobria  AberiuM  8exu»  FrtqwtitatioM 
per  Satrot  et  Beiigiomu  Hommet  (Lyons,  1653,  8vo);— 
jScapulart  Uarianum  (Pari^  iefAiSro) :—De  PHeo  Ex- 
leriuique  Cupilit  Tegmimbue,  tarn  Sticrit  quam  Projanii 
(Lyons,  1655,  ito)  •.  —  Eunucki,  .Vati,  Facti,  MyiHci,  ex 
Sacra  el  Humana  Literatunt  /Uattrati ;  Puerorum 
Kmaaculatorea  ob  Mutieant  qtto  Loco  Babendi  (Dijon, 
1055,4to};  wider  the  nameofJeanHjribert,beti«ued, 
in  A  very  diffuse  manner,  the  subject  of  ennucbs;  but 
be  bad  fui^tten  the  most  csaential  point,  whether  they 
were  able  to  marry ;  this  question  was  very  fully  treated 
in  bis  work  TraUi  det  EuauqueM  (1707, 4to): — llerculet 
Commodiantii  (Aix,  ]o66, 8vo);  under  the  name  Hono- 
nt  I^eotard ;  it  is  a  virulent  satire  against  Jean  de  Lau- 
noi:— 7>*at  J'arfMMi  Darid  (Lyons,  1G57,  4to);  re- 
marks upon  Robert  d'Arbriasel,  St.  Bernard,  and  Cesar 
of  Bus : — Mini  Evaagelici  ad  Siwas,  Japionam  et  Orat 
Cvnfities  (Antw,  [Lyons]  1659,  8vo) ;  under  the  name 
iif  Leger  Quintin: — 0  ParatcevoMticum  (Lyons  1661, 
4tc) : — Hagiologium  Lugdunente  (ibid,  166'i,  8vo): — fie 
ImmuintaUAutorvMCgriaeorum  a  Centura  (ibid.  1662, 
Hvo).  See  Dupin,  Bthliotk.  det  Avtetm  EccUt. ;  Kk6- 
nin,  Jlimoira,  voL  xxr\.  Hia  L^,  wrritten  by  him- 
self, is  preserved  in  tbe  Jesuit  Library  at  Lyons.  See 
also  Sotwei,  Script.  Soe.  /esu, — Hoefer,  Norn.  Biog,  Gi- 
niraky  B.  v. 

Ra'xls  CPa^c'c.^ulg.  Raziat),  "one  of  the  elders 
of  Jerusalem,"  who  killed  himself  under  peculiarly  ter- 
rible circumstances,  that  he  might  not  fall  "into  the 
hands  of  the  wicked"  (2  Uacc  xiv.  37-46).  In  dying 
be  ia  reported  to  have  expressed  hia  faith  in  a  resurrec- 
tion (vcr.  46) — a  bduJ  elsewben  ebtnotoiitie  of  the 
Maccahwn  omflicL   This  act  of  aiddde,  which  was 


wholly  alien  to  tbe  spirit  of  the  Jewuh  law  and  peopit 
(John  viii,  22;  comp.  Ewald,  Altertk.  p.  198;  Gtdcm, 
De  Jure  Belli,  If,  xix,  5),  has  been  the  subject  at  ea»- 
uderable  discussion.  It  was  quoted  by  tbe  DmatiRi 
as  tbe  single  fact  in  Scripture  which  supported  their  fs- 
oatical  contempt  of  life  (Augttstiiie,  lOi,  6).  Au- 
gustine denies  tbe  fitness  of  tbe  model,  and  ooodHn 
tbe  deed  as  that  of  a  man  "  non  eligendn  moita  sapia^ 
sed  ferende  hamiliutis  impatiens"  (AugnstiiM,  L  e.; 
oomp.  c  Gaad,  i,  30-39).  At  a  later  time  tbe  Ura 
with  which  the  writer  of  2  Hacc  views  tbe  eDodaa  of 
Razis — a  fact  which  Augostioe  vainly  diiiiis 
u^^  rightly  by  Protestant  writers  a*  an  mgamiM 
against  tbe  in^>iration  of  the  book.  Indeed  the  wbsk 
narrative  breathes  the  spirit  of  pagan  heroino^oref  the 
later  zealots  (comp.  Josephos,  War,  iii,  7;  iv,  1,  Vt\ 
and  the  deaths  of  Samson  and  Saul  offer  no  MtMhrtMy 
parallel  (comp.  Grimm,  ad  toe. 

Rasor  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  foQcnnDf 
words:  1.  morak'  (Sept  aiS^poc,  {spoc;  Vidf 

novaculOf  Jitrrum:  from  f^H^,  "scrape,"  or  *^sw»rp." 
GeseniuB  connects  it  with  the  root  !tn^,''toiear"  [Tic 
saur.  p.  819J).  This  word  occurs  in  Judg.  xiii,  5;  xvi 
17;  lSBm.i.11.  2.  fu'or  (SepL  jw/i^ra  ;  Tulg^. 
ffladiiu:  from  TV^S,  to  toy  bare),  a  more  general  torn 
(Numb.vi,  5;  Psa.  lit,  2;  Isa.  vii,  20;  Ezetv,  1)  for  * 
sharp  htife  (as  rejidered  in  Jer.  xxvi,  23)  or  nt*r4 
("sheath,"  I  Sam.  xvti,&l,  etc;  although  many  rcfrard 
this  as  a  different  word  of  the  same  form).  Tbe  biirt 
ia  designated  by  z\i,  gatUA'  (Sept.  Kovpiv^ ;  Vul;^ 
lontor,  2  Sam.  xx,  6).  "  Besides  other  naagea,  tbe  prats 
tice  of  shaving  the  head  after  tbe  oonpletioa  of  a  row 
must  hav«  created  among  the  Jews  a  necessity  for  lbs 
special  trade  of  a  barber  (NnmK  vt,  9, 18;  xiii,?;  Lrv. 
xiv,  8;  Judg.  xili,  5:  Isa.  viL  20;  Eaek.  v,  1;  Art? 
xviii,  18).  The  instruments  of  bis  work  were  probsUr. 
as  in  modem  times,  the  razor,  tbe  basin,  the  mimr.  and 
perhsps,  also,  tbe  scissors,  such  as  are  described  by  Lb- 
cian  {Ada.  tndoet.  ii,  395,  ed.  AmsL;  see  3  Sam.  xir, 
26),  The  process  of  Oriental  shaving,  aikd  eapedalty 
of  the  head,  is  minutely  described  by  Chnntin  (Teg. 
iv,  144).  It  may  be  remarked  that,  like  the  Levrnt. 
the  Egyptian  priests  were  accustomed  to  shave  thtir 
whole  bodies  (Hero<l.  ii,  36, 37)."  The  Psalmist  aoat- 
pares  the  tongue  of  Doeg  tu  a  sharp  razor  (Pn.  :i, 
2)  starting  aside  from  what  should  be  its  true  or- 
ation to  a  cruel  pur|NMe  and  effect.  In  tbe  demmoa- 
tinu  of  the  woes  that  were  to  be  broii^t  upon  Jitdah  ia 
tbe  time  of  Ahaz  by  tbe  iustmnieRtaUty  of  tbe  Askt- 
ians,  we  have  the  remarkable  expression,  "  In  tbe  ibc 
day  shall  the  Lord  shave  with  a  razM  that  is  hued. 
namely,  by  them  beyond  the  river,  by  Uie  king  of  A»- 
syria,  the  head,  and  the  hair  of  the  feet;  mod  it  tU] 
also  consume  the  beard"  (Isa.  vii,  30).  It  eeems  liblT 
that  there  is  here  an  impUoatkm  of  cootonpt  as  well  as 
suffering,  as  the  office  of  a  barber  ambulant  has  sekfam 
been  esteemed  of  any  dignity  either  in  the  Eatt  cr  Wetf. 
To  shave  with  the  hired  razor  the  head,  the  feet,  nd 
the  beard  is  an  expression  highly  parabolical,  to  denece 
the  utter  devastation  of  tbe  country  fnim  ooe  end  M 
the  other,  and  the  plundering  of  the  people  fraa  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  by  the  Assyiiaiia,  whoa  God  tm* 
ptoyed  aa  his  instmment  to  pnniah  tbe  rebeOiom  Jen 
SeeDARUBR, 

Rea.  John,  D.D,,  a  Presbyterian  dirine,  was  bscn 
in  the  village  of  TuUy,  Ireland,  in  1772.  lie  enugnMd 
to  the  United  States  in  1799,  and,  after  remaiiiing  at 
Philatletphia  a  short  time,  "1  left  oo  foot,"  he  mr^ 
"travelled  mostly  alone  through  the  wildeneea.  wad. 
gloomy,  and  dispirited,  until,  after  many  days,  I  arrivftl 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  stopping  at  the  hoeat 
of  Mr.  Porter,  a  Presbyterian  minuter."  He  now  la- 
bored and  struggled  amid  many  adTciae  dranaranm 
to  secnre  a  literary  couiee  of  edncatiaii,  toaehimr  aehuut 
and  atudyiag  altematdy,  wfiD  sn4i«ted  with  ] 
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at  Jelfenon  College,  when  it  wu  only  a  small  school  j 
k«pl  in  a  It^-cabin  near  Canonsbui^,  Pa.  He  Htwlied  | 
theology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  U'Millan,  was 
licenMd  by  the  Ohio  Prcebytery  in  June,  1803,  and,  af-  j 
ter  itinerating  awhile  in  the  wililemeas  of  Eastern  Ohio 
among  some  Indian  camp^  be  was  appointed  to  supply 
the  newly  organized  churches  of  Becchspringa  and 
Crabapple,  over  which  he  was  ordained  and  iiiBtalled 
putor  in  1606.  The  counUy  was  settled  rapidly,  and 
bi«  charges  grew  as  fut,  so'tbat  it  sooa  hecaine  neces- 
sary to  have  the  relation  between  these  two  churches 
dissolved,  that  he  might  labor  all  his  time  at  the  Beech- 
springs.  "  So  onttring  and  devoted  was  this  servant 
•f  Christ  that,  besides  constantly  minisuring  to  his  own 
lai^  congregation,  he  found  time  to  be  instrumenial 
in  raising  up  sonte  mx  or  se\-en  sepanie  societies  that 
went  out  as  colonies  from  the  mother  Church,  and  are 
now  eelf-snstaining  and  prominent  congregations."  He 
dl«d,  after  •  ministry  of  flfty-lwu  yesrs,  Feb.  12, 1865. 
Di.Kcawas  pastor  nfthe  Church  at  Beechsprings  forty- 
fire  yesrs,  and  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Kastem  Ohio  is  closely  connected  with  his  biography. 
He  was  a  close,  persevering  student,  clear  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  bis  subject,  originkl  in  his  thinking,  and 
independent  in  thought  and  expression.  See  Wilson, 
Prttb.  Ilut.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  198.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Read,  Francis  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Harrison  County,  Ya, 
Not.  Ki,  1812,  was  convened  in  his  }'outh,  Joined  the 
Church  promptly  in  1829,  and  in  1834,  feeling  called  of 
God  to  the  holy  miiiblr}',  entered  the  travelling  con- 
nection within  the  bounds  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference, 
Pa.  When  the  West  Virginia  Conference  was  formed, 
he  became  united  with  it,  and  there  labored  until  18o6, 
when  he  was  located.  He  removed  to  IlUnms,  and 
shortly  after  entered  the  Rock  River  Conference,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Newark  Circuit.  After  two  years 
he  again  took  a  location,  and  remorod  to  Iowa.  In 
]85S  be  was  admitted  into  the  Iowa  Conference,  and 
afterwards,  by  the  formation  and  division  of  territory-, 
he  fell  first  into  the  Western  Iowa,  and  then  into  the 
Des  Mmms  Conference.  His  anwintmenu  in  these 
conferences  were  Hopeville  Circuit,  Osceola,  Chariton, 
Ottawa  (Srcnit,  Coming,  and  the  Atlantic  District.  In 
this  fieM  truly  "ha  died  at  his  port."  His  death  oc- 
euired  July  18, 1871,  at  Panora,  tiuthrie  County,  Iowa. 
See  MvMtei  iff  Ike  Amual  Con/ertneet,  1871,  p.  218, 219. 

Rend,  Henry  Clay,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Stanford,  Lincoln  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  30,  1826. 
He  graduated  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1849, 
and  at  the  theological  seminaty  at  Frincctoit,  N.  J.,  in 
I860:  was  licensed  by  Transylvania  Presbytery  June 
27, 1850,  and  hqptn  his  labors  at  West  port,  Lagrange, 
■nd  BsUndsrille,  Ky.  In  1861  be  moved  to  Glasgow, 
Ky.,  and  was  ordained  over  that  Church  April  9,  1862. 
lo  1868  he  moved  to  Columbia,  Ky,,  and  engaged  as 
joint  principal  of  the  high-school  in  that  place,  during 
which  period  he  preached  half  of  his  lime  to  the  Church 
there,  and  the  churches  of  Edmonton  and  Munfords- 
viUr.  In  1868  he  took  full  charge  of  the  Church  and 
school,  but  discontinued  the  school  in  18C2.  He  was  a 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  which  met  in  Peoria,  lU.,  in  1863.  He 
died  Oct.  'IS,  1868.  Mr.  Read  was  a  most  exemplary 
Christian,  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  a  good  preacher. 
See  Wilson,  Pmfc  Hiat.  A  Imanuc,  1864,  p.  191.   (J.  L.  S.) 

Read,  Thomas  Bacbanan,  an  American  artist 
of  some  renown,  desen-es  a  place  here  fur  his  distinciion 
in  works  on  sacred  subjects.  He  was  bom  in  Chester 
County.  Pa.,  March  12,  1822.  When  but  seventeen 
yean  old  be  entered  tlie  studio  of  a  sculptor  in  Cincin- 
nati, intending  to  devote  himself  to  sculpture  for  life; 
but  painting  soon  proved  the  more  attractive  to  him, 
end  he  practiced  sculpture  only  ss  an  amateur.  In  1841 
be  went  to  New  Tork,  then  to  Boston,  and  settled  in 
VbiladeiphU  in  184C.   He  riuted  Europe  first  in  1860, 


since  which  time  be  bu  lived  in  Florence  and  Rome, 
passing  aotoe  interval  In  Cincinnati,  His  pictures  and 
his  poems  have  tfae  same  characteristics,  as  might  be 
expected.  They  are  full  of  aerial  grace  and  delicacy ; 
an  exquisite  refinement  and  an  ideal  charm  mingle  in  all 
he  did.  And  yet  he  sometimes  wrote  with  the  spirit 
we  find  in  SAeridan't  Side,  and  painted  with  such  force 
as  is  seen  in  Shtrvim  and  hit  Ilorie.  Amocg  his  most 
charming  pictures  is  his  Star  af  Betkkhtm.  He  died  in 
Europe,  where  he  had  resided  for  over  five  yean,  while 
on  his  way  home.  May  11, 1872. 

Reader,  oneof  tbe  five  inferior  orders  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  office  of  reader  is  of  great  antiquity  in 
the  Church,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  3d  century.  It 
is,  however,  abundantly  evident  that  it  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct order,  the  reader  (in  the  Latin  Church  at  least) 
never  having  been  admitted  to  his  oRice  by  imposition 
of  bauds.  According  to  the  Council  of  Carthage,  the 
Bible  was  put  into  the  hands  of  tbe  appmntec,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  people,  with  these  words:'  "Take  this  book, 
and  be  thou  a  reader  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  office 
thou  shalt  faithfully  and  profitably  perform.  Thou 
shalt  have  part  with  those  who  minister  in  the  Word 
of  God."  At  the  time  of  the  Keformation,  readers  were 
admitted  in  churches  and  chapels  for  which  no  clerg>'- 
man  could  be  procured,  to  the  end  that  divine  service 
in  such  places  might  not  be  altogether  neglected.  The 
office,  or  rather  tbe  name,  is  still  continued  in  tbe  Chureb 
of  England.  The  following  is  tfae  pledge  to  wluch,  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  rtaders  were  obliged 
to  subscribe : 

"  Imptimlf,  I  shall  not  preach  or  interpret,  bnt  only 
rend  that  which  Is  appolntra  by  pnbHc  nnlhorltjr.  I  >>hari 
not  minister  ibe  sacraments  or  other  pnbllc  riles  otthe 
Church,  bat  bury  tbe  dead,  sud  purify  women  after  their 
childbirth.  I  shall  keep  the  reglrler-book  according  to 
the  injuiictluns.  I  sball  nee  sobriety  lo  appnre),  nod  es- 
pecially In  the  church  at  common  jirayer.  I  shun  move 
men  to  quiet  nnd  concord,  and  not  give  them  cause  nfof- 
feuce.  I  vball  brlnv  In  to  mv  ordiuatr  tesUmoiiy  nf  mv 
iMhavior  from  the  houest  <>f  the  parish  where  1  dwell, 
within  one  bnlf  year  next  fullowtng.  1  shall  give  place, 
B|x>n  convenient  wnrulns,  so  thcinght  hj  tbe  ordinary,  If 
Huy  learned  miulster  shall  be  placed  there  at  the  suit  of 
the  patron  of  the  parish.  1  snail  clnlro  no  more  of  tbe 
fruits  seqnesiered  of  such  cure  where  I  shni)  serve  but  ns 
it  shall  be  Ihoaght  meet  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ordinary. 
I  sball  daily,  at  the  least,  rend  one  chnpter  of  tbe  Old  Te*- 
tament,  ana  one  other  of  the  New,  with  good  advisement, 
to  the  increase  of  my  knowledse.  I  shull  not  appoint  In 
my  room,  by  reason  of  my  abMnce  nr  sickness,  any  other 
man,  btit  itudl  teave  It  to  the  snit  of  the  parish  to  the  or- 
dinary for  assigning  somw  other  able  man.  1  shall  not 
read  bnt  In  poorer  parishes,  destitute  of  Incumbents,  ex- 
cept In  the  time  of  sickness,  or  for  other  good  considera- 
tions to  Im  allowed  by  tbe  ordinary.  1  shall  not  openly 
Intermeddle  with  any  ariiflcer's  occnpations,  ns  covetously 
to  seek  a  gain  thereby,  baring  in  ecclesiastical  living  the 
sum  of  twenty  nobles,  or  al>ove,  by  the  year." 

In  Scotland  also,  at  the  Reformation,  readers  were  ap- 
pointed to  read  the  Scriptures  and  the  common  prayers 
— that  is,  tbe  forms  of  the  Church  of  Geneva.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  preach  or  administer  the  sacraments. 
The  readers  woe  tempted  now  and  (hen  lo  overstep 
these  limits,  and  were  as  often  forbidden  b}-  the  General 
Assembly,  till,  in  1681,  the  oflke  was  furmally*aboltshed. 
The  yirtt  Book  o/DacipliM  says: 

"To  the  churches  where  no  ministers  can  be  had  pres- 
entile  must  Im  appointed  tbe  most  opt  men  ibnt  dIstJnei- 
lie  can  read  tbe  common  pntlers  and  the  ScrlptDres,  to 
exercise  both  themseWea  and  the  Chnrch,  till  ihey  grow 
to  ereatar  perfection;  aud  In  process  of  time  be  thnt  Is 
but  a  reader  may  attain  to  a  Ihrtber  degree,  and,  by  con- 
sent of  the  Cburcta  and  discreet  minl»ter^  may  be  permit- 
ted to  minister  the  sacraments;  but  not  before  that  he  be 
able  somewhat  to  perewade  by  wbolesnme  doctrine,  be- 
side his  reading,  and  be  admitted  to  tbe  miulsterie,  as  be- 
finreissald.  .  .  .  Nothing  bare  we  spoken  oftbe  stipend 
uf  readers,  because.  If  tbey  can  do  notblng  hot  reade,  they 
neither  can  be  called  nor  Indeed  trae  ministers,  and  yet 
regard  must  be  bad  to  their  labors ;  bnt  so  tbat  they  may 
he  sparred  forward  to  verine,  nnd  not  by  any  stipend  ap- 
pointed for  their  reading  to  be  retained  In  thnt  estate. 
To  a  reader,  therefore,  that  Is  newly  en  tered,  foarty  merkes, 
or  mora  or  lose,  as  parishioners  and  readers  can  agree,  Is 
snfildentt  provided  tbat  be  teach  tbe  eklldrni  of  tbe  Mr- 
Ub,  which  be  must  doe,  bed^^Q^elidMiw^lviii- 
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mrm  jmjm,  and  bookes  of  th«  Old  and  Now  TwtAnwnt. 
ir  flrom  readme  tae  begin  to  exhort  and  explain  tbe  Scripts 
urev,  tbea  oagnt  hie  stipend  to  be  tngmeDled,  till  Dually 
he  come  to  the  honour  uf  a  minister.  But  If  he  be  runnel 
nnahle  after  two  yearea,  then  must  he  be  remuved  from 
that  offlce,  and  dlMbarged  <if  nil  stipend,  thot  another 
mnf  be  proved  ss  long ;  fur  this  alwules  Is  to  be  avoided, 
Ibnt  none  who  Is  Jadjced  unable  to  come  at  any  time  to 
eome  reuonoble  knowledge,  whereby  he  may  edlAe  the 
Klrlc  eholl  be  perpetnnlly  euslelued  upon  the  charee  of 
the  Kirk.  Further,  it  mn»t  be  avoided  that  no  child,  nor 
pereoa  within  age— thnt  i»,  within  tweiitfe-one  yeorus  of 
iij^— be  admitted  to  the  office  of  a  render." 

Tht  name  oocnn,  however,  in  Church  records  long  after 
that  period,  for  in  many  places  the  office  was  tacitly 
permitted.  The  precentor  soffietimes  bore  it;  and  ex- 
liorters— pemona  who  read  the  SoriptDica  and  added  a 
few  words  of  renwrk — wen  fbund  in  variont  towns. 
See  Pkhckktor. 

Reading,  Orientai.  Mode  op  (Heb.  tf^^,  to  call 
aloud;  avaytvtMMtKui).  Mr,  Jowett  remarks,  in  his 
CMriiHan  RtMearcktt  in  Si/ria,  etc,  that  "  when  persons 
are  reading  privately  in  a  bonk,  they  usually  go  on 
reading  aloud  with  a  kind  of  singing  voice,  moving 
their  heads  and  bodies  in  time,  and  nuking  a  monoto- 
nous cadence  at  regular  interrale^  thua  giving  empha- 
sis, although  not  such  an  emphasis  as  would  please  an 
English  ear.  Very  often  they  oeem  to  read  without 
perceiving  tbe  sense,  and  to  be  pleased  with  thetnaclrea 
merely  because  they  can  go  through  the  mechanical  art 
of  reading  in  any  way."  This  practice  may  enable  us 
to  "  understand  how  it  was  that  Philip  should  hear  at 
what  passage  in  Isaiah  tbe  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  read- 
ing before  he  was  invited  to  come  up  and  sit  with  him 
in  the  chariot  (Acts  viii,  80^  81).  The  eunuch,  though 
pmbaUy  reading  to  himaetf,  and  not  particularly  de- 
signing to  be  beard  by  his  attendants,  would  read*  loud 
eitough  to  be  understood  bj*  ■  peison  at  aome  diatanoe." 
See  Book. 

Reading,  Coukciu  or  {Concilia  Rtdingmna'), 
The  first  of  these  was  held  in  July,  1279,  by  archbishop 
Peckham  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  his  suffragans.  The 
twelve  following  constitutions  were  published : 

1.  Renews  the  tweuty-nlnih  constitution  of  Otbobon 
against  plnralltles,  and  directs  bishops  to  cniise  a  register 
to  be  kept  of  nil  locnmbents  in  their  dioceses,  with  all 
pATilcnlnrs  relating  to  tbem  and  their  livings. 

S.  Relates  to  cummeadarles,  and  declares  sneh  as  nre 
held  otherwise  than  the  constttntlon  of  Gregory,  made  In 
tbe  Council  ofLyone,  1373,  i>ermlts,  to  be  vncAiiI. 

a.  Orders  all  priests,  on  the  Sunday  after  evtrj  ram] 
chapter,  to  explain  to  tbe  people  the  sentences  ofexcom- 
mtmlcathHi  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Oxford  in  1898 ;  and 
to  pnbllsh  four  times  in  each  year  the  conatltntlons  of 
Otbobon  concerning  baptism  nt  Easter  and  Pentecost, 
and  tiiat  concerning  concnbluarlee  at  the  four  principal 
rural  chapters,  the  Islty  being  tint  dixmissed. 

4.  Orders  that  children  born  within  eight  days  of  Pen- 
tecost and  Easter  xhnlt  be  reserved  to  be  boptiiM  at  these 
times ;  bnt  thnt  children  born  nt  other  timea  shall  be  bap- 
tised St  once,  for  fear  nfsndden  demb. 

5.  Orders  the  eighth  couttltntion  of  Othobon  (IttS) 
against  concniilonry  priests  to  be  rend  openly  In  the  fnnr 
principal  rural  cbnpters,  nnd  declares  that  such  reading 
shall  be  taken  as  a  monition.  If  the  dean  or  bis  deputy 
neglect  tbis,  he  Is  directed  to  fast  every  Friday  on  bread 
uud  w.-iter  until  the  next  chapter. 

9.  Relates  to  tbe  chrism :  orders  Ihnt  what  remains  of 
tlie  old  chrism  shall  be  bnrned  when  the  new  Is  conse- 
crnted ;  directs  that  priests  shall  be  bound  to  fttcb  the 
cfarlnni  for  their  chnrches  every  year  (iron  their  bl«hops 
before  Bnatcr;  forbids  to  use  any  other  than  the  new 
chrism,  nnder  the  heaviest  pennities. 

T.  Onlere  thnt  the  consecrated  host  be  kept  in  a  fslr 
pyx,  within  a  tnbernacle ;  thnt  n  fresh  host  be  consecrated 
every  day;  thnt  it  be  carried  to  the  t\ek  hv  a  priest 

ill  surplice  nnd  stole,  a  lantern  being  carried  bef^ire  nnd  n 
hell  sounded,  thnt  ibe  iienple  mny  "  make  humble  ntlom- 
tl»n  wheresoever  tbe  King  ofOlory  Is  carried  nnder  the 
cover  of  bread." 

S.  Declares  the  cnstnro  of  prnying  fur  the  dead  to  t)e 
"  holy  nnd  wholesome ;"  nnd  ordains  that  upon  the  death 
of  any  bishop  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  his  surviving 
brethren  shnll  perform  a  solemn  office  for  the  dead,  both 
singty  In  their  chapeN,  nnd  together,  when  called  to  a»- 
ramole  In  conncll  or  otherwise,  after  the  death  of  the  said 
blHbop:  orders,  farther,  e\-ery  priest  to  say  one  moss  for 
t  be  soul  of  lil«  deceased  diocesan,  and  entreats  all  examirt 
rellgloRS  prfesta  and  seculars  to  do  likewise. 


9.  Relates  to  the  preaching  of  Indnlgnwa^  and  er*m 
cantton  iu  so  doing,  **  leal  the  k^  of  lb«  CbBidl  ha  fc- 

splsed." 

10.  Forbids  to  set  firee,  or  admit  to  porgation,  on  dgU 
grounds,  clerks  who,  having  been  put  In  prtaoa  tor  tSa 
crimes,  are  delivered  to  tbe Xbnicb  as  eonvlcM. 

11.  Kujoina  that  care  be  taken  to  pffcsene  Uk  cfeMttr 
of  friars  and  nuns ;  forblda  tbem  to  aqlowa  hMg  li  tts 
hoRses  of  their  parents  and  trieods. 


12,  Forblda  [Mriehioners  to  dlepoae  of  tbo  rnso.  t 
or  roots  growing  In  consecrated  groiod;  Yaavss 
prodnce  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  rectors;  (urbid*  ibc  laofr. 


without  snAclent  cause,  to  apoil  or  arm  ap  voch  trea  m 
nre  an  ornament  tu  the  tftardiTanu  ana  places  ihae- 

abonta. 

Then  followa  (in  some  copies)  an  injanctioa  thtf  ihs 
clergy  of  each  diocese  should  send  at  leaat  hro  dtpabn 
to  the  next  congregation,  to  treat  with  tbe  Mabafa  tm 
tbe  common  interests  of  tbe  Chnrch  of  Englaod.  Vm 
injniMtion,  bowflver,  u  by  aome  penoM  aaid  to  he  mt 
genuine.  In  this  aame  oonneU  a  deed  pritiiing 
libenies  of  the  scholars  at  Oxford  waa  diwni  up.  ■ 
which  the  arcbbisbop  declared  that^  "mimd  hy  iMr 
devout  prayers,  he  received  under  bis  protectkv  Ihnr 
persons  and  property,  and  confirmed  to  tbem  and  ita 
successors  the  libenies  and  immonitico  gnnted  to  then 
by  bishopi^  kings,  and  otbrn  of  the  faitbful  ;*  k  is  ri* 
provided  that  sentences  of  snspennon  and  (lAtumawl 
cation  passed  by  the  chancellor,  or  his  depvtiot,  «tc 
upon  men  on  account  of  offences  committed  by  tbnia 
the  university  shall  be  put  into  execatioa  thwaghisi 
the  province  of  Canterbury ;  further,  it  is  ordeted  itm 
the  benefices  of  clerks  found  in  arms  by  day  or  Big)ii.lfi 
the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  tbe  lutivenity,  sllalt 
sequestered  for  tlirce  years ;  and  if  tbe  derka  so  eiM- 
ing  be  unbeneficed,  tbey  shall  be  incapabte  ct  boU^ 
any  benefice  for  five  years,  unless  tbey  aball  make  oa»- 
petent  aatiafacUoo  in  the  interim. 

Thirteen  prelates  attended  this  council,  vix,  tbe  aicb- 
biahop,  and  the  bishops  of  Lioooln,  Saliabury,  Wiaehic- 
ter,  Exeter,  Chichester,  Worcester,  Bath,  1  l»ml\,v,  Btn. 
foni,  Norwich,  Utngor,  and  Rochester. — Jobnaon,  Ea^ 
Canota;  Labbd,  Condi,  xi,  1062;  Wilkina,  ComdL  ii,U 

Reading-desk,  the  desk  or  pew  fma  wbkb  tte 
minister  reada  the  morning  and  evening  pnyv^  la 
the  early  pan  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  it  vaaOeaa- 
tom  of  the  minister  to  perform  dirine  acrriee  at  tks 
upper  end  of  the  cbfnr,  near  tbe  rmmmnnlnM  rabit, 
wards  which,  whether  standing  or  kneding,  he  alvsn 
turned  his  face  in  the  prayers.  This  being  utqectsd  k 
a  new  rubric  was  introduced  ^  tbe  fifth  yesr  ofbof 
Edward),  directing  tbe  minister  to  torn  so  that  the  |>a»- 
pie  might  best  hear.  In  some  ebnrcbe^  bomnr,  d« 
too  great  disunee  of  the  cbanoel  from  the  body  of 
church  hindered  the  minister  from  being  diaiaair 
heard  by  the  people ;  therefore  the  bishopa,  at  tbe  w- 
licitation  of  the  dergy,  allowed  them  in  seretal  plM 
to  supersede  thdr  former  practice,  and  to  have  <Ms  « 
reading-pews  in  the  body  of  the  chun^ ;  which  dMpe*- 
sation,  begun  at  flnt  by  aome  few  onUaariea,  gtrw  bv 
degrees  to  be  more  general,  tin  at  last  it  cMe  tele's 
univenal  practice;  inaomuch  that  tbe  Conv<o^isa,B 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  ordend  thai  ■ 
every  church  there  should  be  a  "convenient  aeat  Bsb 
for  the  minister  to  read  aervice  in."  It  is  HHWiistt 
that  the  reading-desk  is  only  oiwe  recognised  in  tte 
Prayer-book,  viz.  in  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  Qani 
nation;  and  also  that  the  ndiric  preftsed  Ko  tfaa  Gm- 
m  union  offlce  supposes  the  continuance  of  the  eld  pm- 
tice  of  reading  the  service  in  the  dtoir  or  efaaneeL  &e 
Ambo;  LEcrsRK. 

Readlng-in,  a  form  required  of  each  ineaaAsM  a 
Uking  poMession  of  his  cure  in  the  Chnrch  of  fiifthid 
The  minute  of  the  procedure  is  as  foUows : 

"  JTsmomiMhini,  That  on  Saoday,  Iba  day  of  

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  ,  »a  revmeuJ  a  B,  cM. 

rector,  nr  vicar  of  ,  In  the  frnnty  of  moA  dw- 

eesa  of  » did  read  in  thia  chnrch  of .  aaaww-^ 

the  ankles  cdT  religion  comraooly  called  tbe  Thlriy-otss 
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Mnt  thereto ;  also,  that  he  drd  pahllclr  imd  opentr,  <>□  the 
Omr  and  jenr  nforesatd,  in  the  time  of  divine  »er»lee,  read 
a  declanitlou  lii  the  r^llowlng  word*,  vlt '  I,  A  B,  rteclnre 
that  I  will  cour»nn  to  tlie  lUnrcy  of  th«  Uulted  Ohnrtb 
nf  Eozlaud  and  Ireland  lu  It  is  now  bj  law  «stabilBhed.' 
Together  wlLb  a  cei'ilOuie  nnder  the  risht  hand  of  the 

r«Terend  .bTdivinepormiasionlordDlshopof  , 

of  hla  having  made  and  enhwribed  the  same  before  him ; 
and  also  that  the  raid  A  B  did  read  In  hU  Dnrish  church 
aforeaaid,  pnbllcly  and  Bolemnly,  the  moriifng  and  oven- 
lag  prayer,  accordlDg  to  the  form  prescribed  lu  and  oj  the 
booE  Intltnled  the  Book  <ffComnu)n  Frayer  and  Admtnia- 
trottm  ^  Of  SaerantmUa,  and  <Mur  Rite*  and  CermonieM 
af  Ite  CAureA,  oowrdfiw  (o  1A«  lAe  (A<  CAwrefc  of  *"J?- 
teM(;  ttiKtterwttA  tA«  PtaXttr  m  PttAm*  David,  printed 
a»  Om  araloba  mtng  or  aaid  in  Chnrehen ;  and  tJu  nrm 
and  Jfamtcr  4f  ttaking,  Ordaining,  and  Conteeraiing  BUh- 
0pe,  PriaU,  and  Dtncotu;  and  that  Immedlutelr  after 
readtnij  the  evening  service,  the  eaid  A  B  did  openly  und 

Sobllclv,  before  the  congregation  there  aMemlned,  declare 
Is  nnrelgned  asHut  and  cotteent  to  all  thinM  therein 
CDDtalMa  and  prescribed,  In  these  words,  vis.  '1,  A  B,  do 
d«clan  my  niifelgnBd  H>>»ont  and  consent  to  all  and  ev- 
errthlng  contained  and  prescribed  In  and  by  the  book  m- 
titnted  the  Boot  nf  Common  Prayer  and  Adminittratinn 
(As  SaeramenU,  and  other  Rite*  and  Orenumiee  qf  the 
CAnrvA  ;  aetording  to  the  U»e  tif  the  Chnrrh  of  HitglaM,  to- 
gMer  with  the  Pealter  or  Fealme  of  David,  printe.1  ae  they 
are  to  be  tung  or  eaid  rn  CAureAss,  and  tAc  Farm  and  Man- 
ner qf  Mating,  Ordaining,  and  Ooneeerating  BUhopt,  Frieet», 
and  Diaeone.'  And  these  tblnsa  we  promise  to  tesUI^ 
tiptnt  oiir  corporal  oaths.  If  at  my  time  we  ■•honM  be 
dniy  called  nptm  so  to  do.  In  witness  whereof  we  hare 
berenntn  sot  our  hands,  tlw  day  and  year  first  above 
wrltletk" 

Readins,  John,  an  English  tfaeolof^an,  was  bom 
ID  1588,  in  the  county  of  Bodtingbam.  He  was  curate 
at  Dover,  and  afterwards  cbsplain  of  Charles  I,  but  ha 
manirested  so  much  seal  in  defending  the  cause  of  the 
king  that  in  1642  be  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained seventeen  nontho.  Archbishop  Laud  having 
conferred  upon  him,  during  hia  detention  at  the  Tower, 
tbc  parish  of  Chatham  and  a  prebend  at  Canterbnry,  the 
king  would  not  allow  bim  to  take  possession  of  eitber  of 
these  bowBcca;  and  be  even  had  a  new  imprisonment 
to  nndngo.  When  in  1660  Charles  II  landed  at  Dover, 
■t  was  Iteading  who  was  first  congratulated,  upon  hb 
rctam,  on  the  renown  of  the  city.  We  have  Beveral 
rdtgious  works  written  by  Reading,  among  others,  A 
Guide  to  the  Holy  CUs  (Oxford,  16fll,  4ro):— AiUi- 
dote  to  Ambaptitm  (1654, 4to);  abo  several  sermons. 
Beading  died  Oct.  26,  1667,  at  Chatham,  Kent  See 
AUibottt,  Diet,  of  Brit. and  Amer.  Autkor$,KV. 

Reading,  William,  an  Anglican  divine,  floar- 
Uhed  in  the  early  opening  of  last  century  as  keeper  uf 
the  litvary  of  Sion  College,  London,  He  prepared  an 
edition  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  historians  (Euselnus, 
etc)  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes  (Cantab.  1720,  3 
vols.).  He  also  wrote, Sermofu  (1714,8vo):— //irf. w/ 
Jesut  ChriMi  (Loud.  1716,  12mo;  1651,  82mo;  1862, 
3'2mo)i—Smu>iU'-Mmiifiettliom,  BoHtut*,  etc.  (1724, 
9vQ)\^BAliotkeccB  Cleri  LmdmnaU  m  CoUf^  Sio- 
tieti  Catalofftu  Duplici  Forma  eondnnattti  (1724,  fol.) : 
— StrmoM  Preach^  out  of  tkt  Firtt  Leutm  of  Eeery 
Sunday  m  the  Year,  with  an  Appendix  of  Six  Sermons 
(A  vols.  8vo— i,  ii,  1728 ;  lii,  iv,  1730 ;  1765, 4  vols.  8vo) ; 
very  rare;  commended  by  D'Oyle  and  Maret  in  their 
Commentary  on  tAe  Bi^:—Sermmt  (1781,  8vo):— 
Tractt  on  Government  (1789, 8vo). 

Readings,  Vabious.   See  Vabious  Rkadwos. 

Real'a  (l  Chron,  v,  6).    See  Rkaiah. 

Reai'ah  (Heb.  Reayah',  rnK-J,  Men  tff  Jdiovah), 
the  name  of  three  Hebrews. 

1.  (SepL  'PaSa  v.  r.  Ptia.)  A  "son"  of  Sbobal  son 
of  Judah(l  Chron.  iv,  2).  B.a  post  1668.  He  in  ap- 
parently designated  by  the  epithet  Uaroek  (n»Hrt, 
lut-Roih,  the  seer  I  Sept.  'Apaa,  Vulg.  qui  vuMxU;  evi- 
dently a  mere  corruption  cXJieaiak).   See  Shob.vl. 

2.  (Sept.  'Pifx^i)  The  son  of  Uicab  and  father  of 
BbaI,  apparently  phyUrchs  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  not 
long  before  the'iovasion  of  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chron.  v, 
5,  A.V.''Be4ia").  B.C.anteT20. 

3.  (S^  'Pom      'Poaid,  etc.)  One  of  the  Nethi- 


nim  vbnee  postentr  retoned  ftom  Babykm  with  Zcnd»> 
babel  (Ezra  ii,  47 ;  Neb.  Tti,  SO).   B.a  ante  686. 

Real  Preaenoa,  in  the  encluuist,  is  a  doctrine 
forming  an  artide  in  the  Iwlief  of  the  Roman,  the  Greek, 
and  other  Eastern  churches,  and  of  Bome  bodies  or  indi- 
viduals in  other  Christian  communions.  Those  who  es- 
pouse the  real  presence  in  the  eocbarist  hold  that,  nnder 
the  appearance  of  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine,  after 
consecration  1^  the  minister,  Christ  biowelf  is  really  and 
subetanUally  present,  body  ai>d  blood,  soul  and  divinity. 
The  word  recdfy  is  used  in  opposition  to  "  fignrativdty  f 
and  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  is  the  au- 
thoritative expositor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  belief,  con- 
joins with  that  word  the  terras  "truly"  and  "substan- 
tially," the  former  being  used  in  order  to  exclude  the 
noUon  of  a  bardy  ^fpieal  representation,  such  as  is  reo- 
ogniaaUe  in  the  Paschal  Lamb  and  the  other  Hessianie 
types  of  the  old  law ;  and  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  view  ascribed  to  Calvin,  that  Christ,  as  ap- 
prehended by  the  faith  of  the  believer,  was,  for  such  be- 
liever, rendered  virtually  present  in  the  euctaarist,  and 
that  bis  body  and  blood  were  received  in  virtue  and  effi- 
cacy, although  not  in  corporal  substance.   See  Lobd's 

SUPPBB. 

In  Uie  Protestant  chuiebea  of  the  Befimnation,  this 
question  became  a  matter  of  serious  conflict  between 
Lutherans  and  Zwinglians.  The  Iwlief  ot  the  Roman 
and  Eastern  churches  as  to  the  reality  of  the  presence 
was  shared  by  Luther,  who,  however,  diCTered  from  Cath- 
olics as  to  the  mode.  Oue  school  of  divines  in  the  An- 
gUcin  Church,  whose  doctrine  became  very  prominent 
in  the  dme  of  Laud,  and  has  been  revived  in  the  late 
Tractarian  movement,  also  hold  to  transulistantiation  in 
such  a  forbidding  form  to  the  Protestant*  as  to  stMid 
entirely  slone  within  the  fold  of  Protestantism.  Yet  it 
must  be  remarked  that  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
all  other  theological  schools,  of  whatever  class,  one  mark- 
ed difference  exists.  According  to  the  former,  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  eucharist  is  perma- 
nent ;  BO  that  he  ia  beUered  to  be  present  not  alone  for 
the  communicant  who  receives  the  eucharist  during 
the  time  of  his  communion,  but  also  remains  present  in 
the  consecrated  hosts  reserved  after  communion.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  Lutherans,  and  almou  all  Angli- 
cans, confine  their  belief  of  the  presence  to  the  time  of 
coromutiion,  and  all,  with  hardly  an  exception,  repudiate 
the  worship  of  the  Ksenred  elements^  as  it  is  pncUced 
by  Catholics,  See  CottaoBSTAWTXATion ;  LinuBBaic- 

ISSL 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  while  the  "  real 
presence"  is  undoubtedly  held,  yet  it  is  considered  as 
of  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  character.  The  homily  on 
the  sacrament  expressly  asserts, "  Thus  much  we  must 
be  sure  to  hold,  that  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord  there  is 
no  rain  ceremony,  no  bare  rign,  no  untrue  figure  of  a 
thing  absent;  but  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord  in  a  marvellous  incorporation,  which  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  tihost  is  through  faith  wrought 
in  the  souls  of  the  faithful,"  etc  In  the  Office  of  the 
Communion,  the  elements  are  repeatedly  designated  as 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  after  their  reception 
we  give  thanks  that  God  "doth  vouchssfe  to  feed  us, 
who  have  duly  received  these  holy  mysteries,  with  the 
Bpiritwd  food  of  the  most  precious  body  and  blood  of 
[hia]  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  The  Cstechism, 
in  agreement  with  this,  defines  the  "  inward  part"  of 
this  sacrament  to  be  "  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
which  ore  spiritually  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful 
in  the  Lord's  supper."  The  28th  Arride  asserts,  re- 
specting the  eucharist,  that  *'to  such  as  rightiy,  wor- 
thily, and  with  faith  receive  the  same,  the  bread  which 
we  break  is  a  psrtakingof  the  body  of  Christ;  and,  like- 
wise, the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of 
Christ."  "  By  maintaining  this  view,"  says  Stougbton, 
"the  Church  supports  the  dignity  of  this  holy  sacra- 
ment without  involving  the  dogma  of  transulMtantja- 
tion,  which  she  eraywhetf  itip^^ekMl^dlgiat  it 
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eannot  be  proved  by  Hdy  Writ,  but  it  b  icpagrant 
to  the  plain  wonla  of  Scripture,  oreithrowetb  the  net- 

ure  of  It  SAcrameiU,  and  hath  given  occatton  to  many 
■uperstitioiis."  Instead  ©rtbia — i.  e.  a  curporal  presence 
by  the  change  nf  the  elements  into  the  natural  body 
and  blood  of  Christ— she  goes  on  to  assert  that  "  the 
body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  sopper 
only  after  a  heavenly  and  tf^ritoal  manner.  And  the 
mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  b  received  and  eaten 
in  the  mpper  b  faith"  (Article  XXVIIl).  See  Wat«r- 
land,  Workt,volvi;  Willet, Syn. Pap. ,■  Whealley, Com- 
«m  Pragtr;  Hooker,  Ch.Poiitgi  ifortk  Brit.lUv.Jm, 
1870,  p.  272.   See  TRASSUBSTAiiTiATKHt. 

RaallQO,  Bersardiko,  an  Italian  Jesuit  schobr, 
was  bom  Dec  1,  1530,  at  Canii.  Son  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  service  of  Luifti  di  Uuiizago,  he  received  an  ex- 
cellent education  at  Modena,  and  graduated  at  Bologna. 
Ue  studied  jurisprudence,  and  nia<le  himself  known  by 
a  eoniinentary  upon  the  N^Kptialt  of  7%eti$  and  Pdeva 
of  Catullus  (Bologna,  1651, 4to),  when  one  (rf'hb  parents 
began  an  unjust  lawsuit  to  take  away  part  of  his  for* 
tune.  The  affair  lasted  a  long  time,  and  was  finally 
left  to  the  verdict  of  an  arbitrator,  who  hastened  to  de- 
cide against  Realino  without  even  hearing  him.  About 
the  time  of  the  encounter  at  Carpi,  this  arbitrator  ad- 
dressed him  in  very  strong  terms,  and,  in  great  wrath, 
Realino  gave  him  a  sword-cut  in  the  face.  Condemned 
for  thu  bold  action,  the  young  man  fled  to  Bologna. 
Hade  doctor  of  law  in  1556,  he  obtained  in  the  same 
year  the  office  of  msgistrate  of  Felizzano,  a  borough  of 
Hilan;  after  this  he  became  attorney  of  Alesaandria; 
then  the  marquis  of  Peschiera  ga^'e  him  control  of  the 
vast  domains  which  he  possessed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  be  grew  weary  <tf  the 
worid,  arranged  bis  affairs,  and  entered,  at  Naples,  the 
Society  of  Jesus  (1564).  He  there  distinguished  himself 
by  a  zeal,  a  patience,  and  a  charity  for  the  poor  in  which 
he  was  always  consistent.  Having  received,  in  1574, 
the  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  college  at  Lecce,  he 
did  it  just  before  his  death.  An  inquiry  was  started  to 
establish  hia  rights  to  canonization,  but  the  court  of 
Rome  refused  the  application.  Bealino  composed  quite 
a  number  of  small  books^  mentioned  by  Sotwel ;  his 
notes  upon  ancient  authors  have  been  inserted  in  roL  ii 
of  the  Thaaunu  Critiau  of  Uniter. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biojf,  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Realism  b  a  distinct  and  readily  apprehended  doc- 
trine in  the  higher  ranges  of  metaphysics,  character- 
idng  the  whole  scheme  of  specnbtioo  with  which  it 
may  be  associated.  A  Realist  u  one  who  maintains 
this  doctrine.  Realism  asserts  that  Gmeral  Ttrtru,  or 
Jdeat,  as  they  are  called  by  Plato,  such  as  Man,  Hone, 
PUat,  hare  a  sutistmtive,  or  real,  existence  independent 
of  their  actual  and  indtvidtud  manifeatations.  This 
dogma  early  encountered  opposition,  which  became  so 
violent  in  the  12tb  and  ensuing  centuries  as  to  distract 
philosophy,  and  to  excite  controversies  that  disturbed 
creeds  and  kingdoms,  and  that  still  survive,  though  in 
disguised  forms  and  with  greatly  diminished  virulence. 
The  war  of  words  firequently  proceeded  to  blows  and 
■laughter.  Excommunicadon  often  attended  the  less 
popular  aide.  Tracts,  pamphlets,  and  formidable  vol- 
umes were  sustained  or  resisted  with  carnal  and  san- 
gtiinsrx-  weapons.  Communities  were  divided  by  the 
bitter  logomachy  into  hostile  factions.  The  Church 
swarmed  with  tliscords.  Universities  were  arrayed 
gainst  each  other,  or  were  torn  by  intestine  dissen- 
sions. Cities  were  opposed  to  cities;  slates  to  states; 
one  religious  order  to  another ;  and  the  conflict  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereignty  was  exacerbated 
and  widened  by  the  metaphysical  strife.  Btucker,  and 
multitniles  less  cognizant  than  be  of  the  inflnence  of 
metaphysical  conclusions  on  the  condition  and  conduct 
of  government  and  societies,  have  superciliously  sneered 
at  these  envenomed  and  bng-enduring  contentions,  as 
merely  the  blind  aophbtriee  of  men  bewildered  by  vain 


abattaeUona  w  futile  fiuitaneb  But  a  phikaaplnesl 
ptoUem  which  baa  remained  unaoived  for  tbonaanda 

years,  which  engrossed  and  embattled  the  moat  acute 
intellects  for  centuries,  and  which  tias  not  yet  oeseed  to 
produce  perplexity  and  dirUion;  which  enlisted  the 
zeal  alike  of  the  scholar  and  the  people,  the  priest  and 
the  prince,  can  be  regarded  as  frivolous  only  by  thoat 
who  fail  to  discern  the  intellectual  fortea  aod  —aria 
tions  by  which  the  progress  of  the  world  u  iDouMed. 
Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton,  indeed,  doubts  the  CMitiDoed  ex- 
istence of  any  Realist  doctrine,  and  regards  it  "  u  cari- 
ous only  in  a  hutorical  point  of  view ;"  bat  ihb  <jfm- 
ioo  apparently  results  from  inattention  to  the  uvw- 
formatkas  which  speculative  tenets  undergo,  and  to  the 
vitality  of  old  doctrines  thnugh  tbe  instrumentality  of 
new  disguises.  ThereuatnieiDetempsfehoMsafBei- 
apbydoU  qtwatkma: 

■  *  Nec  manet  nt  ftoerat,  nec  formoa  tervat  ensdem. 

Hed  tamen  Ipsa  eadem  est:  aulmam  sic  Hamper  casden 
Bcse,sed  iu  vnrlas  doceo  mlgrsro  A^raa." 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  scant  notices  of  Rcalum  aad 
Nominalism  are  ingenious,  subtle,  delicate,  but  they 
want  compass,  completeness,  and  deptb. 

Twin-bom  with  Realism  was  A'omnafini  (q.  w.),  in 
direct  oppodte,  which  atreniioasly  denies  tbe  tealinr  of 
General  Ttrmt,  and  mointMns  that  tbey  are  naniM  oahr, 
logical  entities,  convenient  artifices  of  exprecsiaa  {uaai 
na  mera,  vocet  tmda,fiatiu  vodt,  articulated  ur,  *m 
et  praterra  nihil").  Springing,  aa  these  aaiagcmaa 
views  do,  from  tbe  weakness  of  the  human  roiod,  whicfc 
u  unable  to  comprehend  tbe  primontial  origia  of  being, 
and  which  b  inevitabty  inclined  to  conrider  ita  impvlea 
knowledge  complete  and  conclusive,  the  oppoeitioo  be- 
gan with  the  beginning  of  systematic  speculatioo,  ac- 
companied its  development,  and  acquired  predominam 
in  the  ages  characterized  by  dialectical  eameetsew  nd 
verbal  precuion.  The  contradictor}'  tenets  were  upheld 
by  rival  sects  of  Hiiidd  philosophcta;  they  produced  a 
wide  severance  of  opinion  in  the  brightest  ton  of  Gnric 
pbikMopby ;  they  femaimd  irreconcilable,  thou^  at 
times  indittiDct,  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria :  tlaey 
burst  out  into  clamorous  fury  in  the  MidiUe  A^es.  wbw 
the  loftiest  intellects  were  employed  in  laying  the  tb«>- 
(lations  of  systematic  theology  and  of  orthodox  expna- 
sion. 

Between  the  extreme  and  contradictory  rrlM  iiiii  tt 
Realism  and  Nominalism  was  inteipoaed,  chiefly  by  tbt 
keen  perspicacity  of  Abclard,bat  in  accordance  with  tbe 
probable  views  of  Aristotle,  a  doctrine  of  comprotaiss 
which  has  been  designated  Conceptualism.  Tbe  Qio- 
ceptualist  theory  holds  that  General  A'cfsoiw,  or  Cm- 
ceraalt,  have  a  real  existence  in  Individuals,  but  no  red 
or  substantial  being  without  them.  It  reoognisea  their 
poritive  existence  in  the  mind,  which  derives  then  by 
abstraction  and  generalization  from  particalan,  and  cm- 
ploys  them  as  the  signs  or  names  of  the  dasaea  of  cov- 
crete  realities  to  which  they  are  applicable.  Tb«  Realot 
doctrine  is  that,  before  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Phwin,  <* 
any  other  individual  men  existed,  Man,  as  an  abstraci 
idea,  had  an  essential  and  immutable  realitj-,  and  that 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Phosdo  were  men  solely  in  ccmsc- 
quence  of  possessing  this  ideal  manhood — tcard  /li^rfn'' 
The  NominaUst,  on  the  other  band,  alleged  that  baaaa- 
ity  existed  only  in  Socrates.  Plato,  nwdo^  and  n&a 
individuab;  that  the  term  was  only  an  inteli«ctual  de- 
vice for  indicating  the  common  properties  charactca* 
istic  of  Socrates,  PUto,  and  Phedo  by  giving  them  the 
general  name  Man,  and  thus  embracing  them  in  oac 
class,  Tbe  Conceptualbt  agreed  with  the  Nominalist  ia 
refuung  an  absolute  existence  to  the  general  tenn  Man, 
and  in  assigning  to  it  a  real  exiMence  only  in  oonjoae- 
tion  with  Socrates,  Pbto,  Pbcdo,  etc.,  but  be  cndevN 
ured  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  tbe  Realist  by  adnuttanf: 
that  the  conception  Man,  attained  by  abatiadioii  wd 
t^neralization  from  individuals,  had  an  actual  exbacsca, 
and  was  an  intelligible  realitv.ii|  tho  mitid  appcebesd- 
ingit   ThusAbe^iJUPt^^ag^i^glc^tu  Wat- 
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iam  of  Cbampeaux  and  to  BoseelliDiu.  Employing  the 
Qittiat  but  predse  Unguge  of  ttie  achooloien,  the  Keftl- 
iata  held  unieeraalia  em  ante  rem;  tbe  Nominalists, 
mtiverMalia  eue  pott  ran ;  the  Conceptualiats  of  various 
types,  tativenalia  esse  m  re.  To  the  last  should  be 
added  et  etiam  in  iatelUctu.  These  distinctions  may 
appear  shadowy  and  impalpable,  but  metaphysics  dwelU 
aniid  auch  aiiy  ahapea,"  and  these  have  had  a  roamed 
influence  and  aerioiu  consequences  in  politid,  law,  mor- 
als, philosophy,  and  religion :  "  indiuas  auimas,  supe- 
mmque  ad  lumen  ituras." 

Nominalism  baa  already  met  with  due  conudeniUon. 
See  Nominalism,  The  present  notice  will  consequent- 
ly be  confined  to  Realism,  except  so  far  as  Nominalism 
and  Conceptualiim  may  be  inextricably  entwined  with 

L  Origin  of  Jieolum.— It  woidd  be  misplaced  indus- 
ti!y,and  incomistent  with  the  brevity  required  here,  to 
investigate  the  Realist  doctrines  which  were  entertained 
and  developed  in  the  philosophy  of  tbe  Hindils.  But 
the  mediava!  dogma  is  as  intimately  connected  with 
tbe  tmor  of  Groek  speculation  that  a  reference  to  its 
remote  source  in  the  schools  of  Athens  cannot  be  avoid- 
etl.  The  controversy  between  Realism  and  Nominalism 
did  not  become  predominant  in  speculation  till  the  close 
of  the  11th  ceniurj',  but  the  antagonism  was  distinctly 
declared  from  the  times  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
vide  difierences  which  separated  the  schemes  of  the 
great  teacher  and  his  greater  pupil  in  their  explana- 
tioD  of  the  intelligible  universe  (fflimdiis  inieUigUniii) 
were  plainly  manifeat  to  the  Meceuon  of  tboaa  great 
hercsiareba.  The  doctrine  of  Plato  and  tbe  earnest  op- 
position of  Aristotle  may  be  best  appredated  by  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  mnltitudlnous  paaaages  in 
the  text  of  Aristotle  referred  to  in  the  index  of  Bonitz 
(Aristtitelis  Opera  [cd.  Acad.  Berolin.],  voL  iv)  under 
tbe  head  of  ^  Plato,  2."  Evidences  not  merely  of  the 
continued  antagonism  of  the  Academic  and  Peripatetic 
achoola,  but  also  of  tbe  recognition  of  the  gravity  and 
tbe  consequences  of  this  antagonism,  ore  abundant  in 
the  subsequent  ages.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Ploti- 
noa  {^Etmead,  III,  ix,  1 ;  V,  v,  1 ;  IX,  iii,  10),  to  a  passage 
in  Porphyry,  which  will  soon  require  to  be  cited,  and  to 
Hesychius  Milcsius  (Fr.  7,  ii,  J>3,  Fragm.  Bitor.  Grac, 
iv,  173),  who  has  stated  clearly  and  precisely  the  Pla- 
tonic thesis  ('Ecrrt  Si  ruv  titiHv  iv  tKoarov  itSiov  rc 
Kai  votijia  Kai  irpuc  rovroic  airodtf.  Aiu  xai  ^mv 
iv  ry  ^vaa  rdc  icta^  hrravat  xaSairfp  Ttapaltiyparot 
r&  6  SyXa  raiiratQ  ioucivat,  rovnav  ofioiufiara  xaZi- 
orwra).  But  the  divergence  of  tbe  schoob  in  r^ard 
to  Utdvertalt,  or  genera  ffeaeraliaimu,  and  to  abstract 
notions  generally,  remained  an  indeterminate  disputa- 
tion in  tbe  Hellenic  world,  and  was  not  raised  to  su- 
preme importance  till  it  paned,  in  the  mediaval  period, 
from  transcendental  ontology  to  dialectics  and  theolo- 
gy. Tbe  germ  of  the  grand  debate  ia  found  in  one  of 
the  associates  of  the  Neo-Platonic  schools,  but  it  scarce- 
ly vegetated  till  the  scholastic  period.  Porphyry  had 
said,  in  bis  introduction  to  the  Categoriet  of  Aristotle 
(SchoL  A  ritlot.  ap.  Aristut.  Optra  [ed,  Acad.  Berolin.], 
iii,  1),  that  he  would  abeuin  from  the  more  recondite 
inquiries,  and  aim  only  at  a  concise  presentation  of  the 
nmpler  topics.  "  For,"  be  proceeds, "  I  will  decline  to 
qieak  of  the  essential  choracUr  uf  genera  and  species, 
or  to  inquire  whether  they  are  substantially  corporeal 
or  incorporeal,  and  whether  they  are  separable  or  exist- 
ent only  in  perception,  since  this  is  a  most  pn^ound  in- 
vestigation, and  requires  other  and  deeper  exan^nation." 
The  Greek  of  Porphjrry  was  almost  entirely  unknown 
to  inediKval  spectilatoT^  but  the  Latin  paraphrase  of 
Boethins  was  familiar  to  them,  and  constituted,  aa  it 
were,  a  text-book  of  elementary  logic  Thus  the  ques- 
tioa  of  the  nature  of  Unirertata  was  distinctly  raised, 
and  the  oppodte  views  which  were  entertained  on  the 
subject  divided  reasoners  into  hostile  camps,  and  led  to 
those  passionate  controversies  which  have  been  already 
elloded to.  Itwasoalygradually,however,thattbeop- 


powtion  became  clear  and  well  marked,  and  connected  it- 
self closely  with  the  gravest  interests  that  hove  occupied 
the  minds  of  men.  In  the  first  half  of  the  9th  contui^-, 
Kabanns  Maurus,  commenting  on  the  text  of  Porphyry 
Just  quoted,  but  using  the  version  of  Boethius,  recognises 
the  conflict  of  opinion  (Cousin,  Jnirod,  aux  (Euvrrt  JtiidH» 
d'Aielard,p.77),tad  is  supposed  to  have  inclined  to  the 
Nominalistic  ride  (Caraman,  Hi^,  da  Smt.  tk  la  PkUon- 
It  would  probably  be  more  correct  tn  cirn- 
clude  that  he  sought  a  ground  of  oondliation  between 
the  two  extremes.  The  difficult  pnblem  was,  however, 
brought  forward  into  distinct  contemplate.  If  there 
was  any  tendency  in  Rabanus  Haunis  to  what  was  af- 
terwarda  known  as  Nominalism,  the  reaction  showed  it- 
self promptly.  In  the  next  generation,  tbe  philosophy 
of  Johatmea  Scotus  Erigena,  which  was  founded  on  an 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Neo-Platonic  teachings, 
ran  into  decided  Pantheism,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
sults of  those  teachings,  as  developed  by  Plotinus.  Re- 
garding God  as  the  source  whence  all  things  proceed, 
by  which  all  things  are  sustained,  and  to  which  all 
things  return — representing  creation  as  the  self-evolu- 
tion of  the  Creator,  and  destruction  as  tbe  self-reabiorp- 
tioo,  be  rendered  God  all  things  and  all  thinga  God. 
The  ba^  of  bis  whole  scheme  was  involved  in  the  Pla- 
tonic theory  of  ideas  [see  Pi-atonic  Philosophy],  and 
in  the  Realist  tenet  unirenalia  ante  rem.  Not  merely 
were  the  body  and  spirit  of  Scotus's  philosophy  hete- 
rodox, but  it  contained  several  particular  conclusions 
which  were  deemed  heretical,  and  which  provoked  the 
eodesiastieal  censure  which  they  received.  The  Pan- 
theistic doctrines  of  Scotus  Erigena  natnially  excited 
opposition  when  the  results  to  which  they  led  became 
apparent.  If  God  were  all  things,  then  necessarily  alli 
things  would  be  essentially  God— being  tbe  extemali 
and  phenomenal  manifestations  of  the  divine  activity, 
and  constituting,  at  the  same  time,  the  divine  essence,, 
inasmuch  as  their  whole  support  was  a  real  existence 
in  the  divine  substance.  It  is  the  inevtUble  tendency 
of  a  metapbydcal  dogma  to  be  unfolded  by  its  acolytCB- 
into  ita  ulUmate  logical  consequences,  which  reveal  bhe 
extravagances  and  the  hazards  of  the  position.  U>  is 
tbe  inevitable  tendency  of  such  revelation  to  arouse  an- 
tagonism, and  to  suggest  security  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme^ By  such  oscillation  between  contradictor}*  ten- 
ets, the  human  intellect  ia  kept  from  stognatian,  and 
research  and  meditation  are  constantly  stimulated,  Tbe 
Pantheism  of  Scotus  Erigena  annihilated  independent 
individual  existence  and  individual  responsibility ;  and 
it  obliterated  the  distinction  between  tbe  Creator  and 
the  creation.  The  refutation  of  his  errors  was  sought 
in  the  examination  and  denial  of  his  premises,  as  well 
as  in  the  repudiation  of  his  conclusions.  Hia-views  bad 
been  founded  on  the  sumwaitititHis  wriUngeof  Dlony- 
sius  tbe  Aieopagite,  which  were  steeped  in  Neo-lla* 
tonism  (q.  v.).  Their  antidote  was  expected  from  tbe' 
school  of  Aristolle,  whose  logical  opinions-were  gradu- 
ally disseminated  throughout  Western  Eufope,  through 
Saracenic  and  Jewish  channels,  and  which  had  been 
partially  known  through  Boethius  during  nearly  aU> 
medim'al  lime& 

But  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  9th,  tbe  whole  of  the  lOth*. 
and  most  of  the  11  lb  century  were  eminently  unfavorable 
to  diligent  study  and  tranquil  speculation.  It  was  the 
period  of  Arab  ravage  and  encroacbment  in  the  Eastern- 
Empire;  the  period  ofthe  ruthless  descents  ofDanes  and. 
Northmen  in  tbe  Western ;  the  period  when  the  reign- 
ing dynasties  of  France  and  England  were  cban^d; 
when  Italy  was  detracted  by  invasions  and  by  wars 
between  contending  emperors;  and  when  the  fierce- 
strife  between  the  secular  and  spiritual  authority  be- 
came peculiarly  acrimonious.  As  the  result  of  these 
wide-spread  ilislurbsncef,  discord  and  anarchy,  lawless- 
ness and  rapine,  general  wretchedness  and  insecurity 
prevailed.  Two  centuries  thus  elapsed  before  the  great 
question  of  UnicertaU  distinctly  emerged  out  of  the 
earlier  disoordancea  of  opii^ii^,,  JgJ^^^^^tfigg^^u- 
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•ton,  a  purely  theological  question  bad  arisen,  which 
recalled  eager  inquiry  intx>  the  nature  of  UnivtrtaU, 
This  was  the  denial  of  trananbstanttation  by  Berenga- 
rius  on  grounds  which  implied  Nominalism. 

About  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of  Nominaliwo 
was  explicitly  asserted  by  Roscellinus,  a  canon  of  Cum- 
pi^gne.  Ue  has  been  usually  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  but  may  have  been  preceded  by  his  master, 
Johannea  Surd  us  (John  the  Deal),  of  whom  rery  little  is 
known.  Rosoellinna  held  that  "^ewru  and  tptcifi  are 
not  realities,  but  only  words  denoting  abstractions 
that,  consequently,  "there  fX6  no  such  things  as  uni- 
Tersals,but  only  individuals."  Realism  is  thus  directly 
contnuiicted.  These  speculations  pointed  towards  ilsn- 
gemaa  heresies  in  theidogy.  Roecellinus,  denying  all 
but  individual  existenoes,  assailed  the  unity  of  persons 
in  the  Trinity,  and  thus  maintuned  Tritheism.  The 
Church  was  at  once  aroused.  Numerous  confutations 
were  propoundeil,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  the 
tractate  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  JM  Fide 
Trimiatit.  Anselm  holds  the  Realist  doctrine  of  Vm- 
venaltj  and  is  oeearionally  betrayed  into  extravagance. 
Hia  polemica  is,  however,  theological  rather  than  dia- 
lectical or  meUphyaicaL  He  attacks  perilous  errors  in 
religious  belief,  and  assails  speculative  opinions  only  in- 
cidentally. R^musat,  while  considering  him  a  decided 
Realist,  deems  that  his  prominence  in  the  controversy 
between  Realism  and  ^ominalism  has  been  exagger- 
ated (K^miisat,  St.  Anielme,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii,  p.  494).  Ef- 
forta  were  maile  to  reconcile  the  conflict  between  the 
dlacordant  doctrines,  but  thqr  only  rendered  the  issoe 
and  the  anta^ism  more  pronounced.  William  de 
Champeaux  (be  Campbellis)  held  that  "the  Vnotrtal 
or  ^eawis  something  real;  the  individuals  compoaing 
the  genua  have  no  diverrity  of  essence,  but  only  of  acci- 
denul  elements,"  This  is  the  first  precise  asseveratiou 
of  Realism  in  mediAvol  philosophy.  With  William  de 
Champeaux  "the  B  wen  CO  of  tbinga  is  ascribed  to  the 
genera,  the  individual  la  reduced  to  a  nmple  aoeident. 
With  Boacellinus,  the  individuals  alone  exist,  and  they 
flOiutttitte  the  eiaenra  of  things.  With  Champeaux, 
the  essence  of  things  is  in  the  gmtra  tu  which  they  be- 
long, for  so  far  as  they  are  individuals  ttiey  are  only 
accidenta"  (Caraman,  i/tsT.  dtt  Rie.  de  la  PhU.  voL  ii, 
-eh.  ii,  p.  48). 

Thenceforward  the  gnat  controrersy  proceeds  with 
<ina«aaing  ardor,  and  furnishes  the  battte-Aeld  for  the 
rival  schools  and  rival  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  further  consideration  of  these  dissensions  belongs, 
however,  more  appropriately  to  the  discussion  of  the 
development  of  scholasticism.    See  ScHOLAsriciaM, 

II.  ligature  of  RtalUtn.  —  The  general  character  of 
Realism  haa  been  exhibited  sufficiently  to  render  its  or- 
igin and  evolution  Intelligible.  A  fuUet  explaiuition  is 
needed  to  enable  us  to  understand  ^e  importance  which 
it  assumed  in  mediffival  speculation,  Cicero  has  said 
that  "  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  as  not  to  have  been 
maintained  by  some  of  the  philosophers."  It  is  easier 
to  ridicule  than  to  appreciate  the  reveries  of  philosophy. 
The  aberrations  of  melaphysica  and  the  paradoxes  of 
dialectics  are  only  the  xealoua  and  inadequate  cxprcs- 
■ion  of  (hr-reaching  tnitha  imperfectly  apprehended. 
We  certainly  should  not  complain  of  either  the  excesses 
or  the  blindness  of  the  schuolmen,  in  an  age  which  is 
inclined  to  accept  protoplasm  as  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  all  life,  and  evolution  as  a  complete  exposition  of 
creation,  or  a  substitute  for  it.  Yet,  even  in  these  cases, 
much  is  charged  upon  the  hierophanta  which  they  do 
not  accept  as  part  of  their  doctrines.  Realiam  was  the 
mediftvai  and  diakedcal  reproduction  of  the  Platonic 
i^as.  It  asserted  that  general  terms,  such  as  Man, 
Horse,  Tree,  Flower,  etc.,  were  not  merely  logical  de- 
rices,  creatures  of  abstraction,  ingenuities  of  language, 
but  wore  realities,  separable  (xuipiffra)  from  the  being 
of  individual  men,  hor§ei,  trees,  JUnrert,  etc.  In  Plato 
and  tliB  Platonic  school  these  ideaa  were  supposed  to 
have  a  real,  prinoidial,  ebangdess,  and  eternal  exist- 


ence in  the  Divine  Mind,  as  the  arehetypea  of  all  tUngi 
that  are  made.  It  demanda  no  extraoidinary  tangc 
intellect  to  point  out  the  presumption  of  atteaipdi^  ts 
determine  the  contents  of  the  Divine  Mind  and  tbe 
modes  of  iu  procedure  in  ordering  the  oreoiKw.  It 
needs  no  great  intellectual  effort  to  dilate  upon  ibc 
practical  incongruities  of  representing  Socraies  as  a 
tranntflfT  accident ;  having  iw  real  extatenoe  exEqs  to 
far  as  he  partakea  oifthe  one,  nniveiaal,  ideal  ifaa,vbs 
is  immortal.  Incorporeal,  immaterial,  and  onehaogesblci 
oimmunicatcd  and  communicable  to  all  men,  past,  pres- 
ent^ and  future;  completely  am tainetl  in  *acb,ytliit»m- 
dant  for  all,  and  independent  of  each  and  of  aU.  Tbw 
objections  blink  or  evade  the  subtleties  of  the  pMrfen. 
These  sneers  do  not  reach  the  difficulty  with  wh»^  ihi 
greatest  philosophers  have  struggled,  and  strag^ed  b 
vain.  No  doubt  our  knowledge  of  ffenemtt  and  ^mab 
is  attained  (ao  far  as  the  human  mind  is  capaUe  of  st- 
certaining  the  process  of  attaining  lutowledge)  br 
straction  from  individual  things  obeen-ed,  and  by  r- 
combination  of  their  accordant  characteristics  S* 
doubt  tbe  abstract  terms,  so  arrived  at,  are  the  iadr»- 
roenta  of  lingoisttc  and  logical  claniHaituH),  vbkli  wc 
employ  unsusfdctouaty  in  reasoning  and  coarenau*. 
But  is  this  all?  Isthia  loomidete  solution  of  tbe  feiK- 
ma?  Is  it  not  a  mere  screen  which  conceals  the  test 
enigma  from  us?  There  is  a  general,  not  an  indivEinil, 
resembUnce  between  all  men— Aomo  nm//tsw#  iamim 
— nihil  timilius  Aomint  qvam  koiHO.  They  are  alike  in 
consequence  (d*  their  participation  in  a  coninwn  bamh 
ity.  Our  knowledge  of  this  humani^  may  be— Dot 
be — derived  by  generaliiation  finom  the  commw  ckv- 
acteristica  of  all  men.  But,  again,  it  should  be  asked, 
la  this  all?  Does  our  knowledge  precede  or  foUow  tlia 
possession  of  a  common  humanity  ?  Doea  it  do  aoy- 
thing  more  than  recognise  its  presence?  How  ioa 
the  common  humanity  come  into  existence?  How  den 
it  continue  in  existence?  How  ia  it  to  be  intcfpicnd? 
la  there  no  plan  or  order  in  creation  ?  No  cteml  de- 
sign in  the  purposes  of  the  Creator?  Is  evcfrtkiq; 
spasmodical,  momentary  creation,  with  observance  sf 
antecedent  forms?  Whence,  then,  such  obeervasCT. 
and  the  maintenance  of  unifunnity,  and  all  tbe  AMn> 
teristics  of  preordination?  How  does  it  oocnr  that  tbe 
earth  proceeds  ever  to  "  bring  forth  tbe  living  creatnn 
afier  kit  kiitd,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  W 
the  earth  aj^  kit  kM,*"  if  tbe  aeveral  kinds  and  gcana 
and  species  are  mere  abetractiona,  pure  f^neots  of  iht 
generalizing  iaculty?  Did  this  unvarying  oheerrsarc 
of  tbe  type  arise,  without  any  reality  of  the  type,  bj 
tbe  accidental  collision  nf  atoms  in  all  the  infinite  rsri- 
ety  of  their  hypothetical  contacts,  and  by  survival  ^ 
the  Httcat,  through  self-adaptation  to  their  shifting  m- 
roundings?  No  permanent  forms,  transmitted  hm 
generation  to  generation,  from  age  to  age,  could  Urn 
be  maintained.  The  unmitigated  repudiation  of  Be^ 
Ism  leads  straight  to  tbe  acceptance  <^  the  creed  of  Ls- 
cretius  and  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
"  Nam  certe  ueqne  consilln  Prfmordta  remm 
Ordinl  se  qnieqne,  slqne  sagaci  menie  loearaol: 
Nec  qnos  qncque  darent  motns  pcpigera  uiufstlflt 
Bed  quia  muIilmodli>,  mnUfe,  mniata,  per  Onat 
Ex  Inflnito  vexantnr  perdu  pla^*, 
Omne  geiins  motos,  et  cams  experfnndo, 
Tandem  deveiilent  tu  talels  di^KUltnnts, 
Quallhns  faiec  rebus  consttlU  snmma  creala; 
fit  mnltiMi  eilam  mRgno!>  senrata  per  anno*, 
Ut  Mtnel  in  motns  conjecta  >t  conveiiieQieLsL" 
The  answer  of  the  E|Hcurean  herd  will  not  solve  tbi 
riddlea  proposed.  Realiam  offered  a  very  diftrent  so- 
lution, which,  however  inadequate  ami  nnsatiafactMy  i> 
may  be  deemed,  did  not  aflect  to  tnat  the  questieas  e 
shallow  or  unimportant.  But  may  there  doc  be  sow 
genuine  truth,  obscured,  di^^iised,  mutilated,  lame- 
yet,  nevertheless,  struggling  into  meaning,  in  tbe  tb«- 
ory  of  Reslism?  Is  there  not  a  plan,  a  divine  order, 
throughout  all  creation?  Are  there  not  tyjm — intelli- 
gible, potential,  not  actual  types — to  be  accoonted  for* 
Has  a  eoooeptkn^^l^^^^^^^^^^ag,  but  per. 
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^Ming  u  long  u  the  icaaon  ind  Ibe  objects  of  reuon 
endure — hu  neb  ■  cooceptitfn  a  kH  real  existence 
Chan  the  concrete  and  material,  or  individual  forms 
which  correspond  to  the  conception,  but  which  are 
changing  at  ail  times  during  their  existence,  and  are 
bom  to  perish?  The  existence  iit  or  very  different  chsr- 
actcr,  but  is  it  less  truly  existence?  The  ambiguity 
and  Tsgaenesa  of  their  terms  may  not  have  been  recog- 
nised )iy  the  medisral  IdealisU  and  Kealists.  Are  tbey 
Always  clearly  apprehended  by  their  critics?  Hare 
Cbe  eensoca  of  RMlitm  fully  appredaled  the  incompre> 
bciwtnlity  and  variability  of  the  Realist  doctrine  witb- 
f»t  loM  oir  its  distinctive  character  and  without  sacri- 
fice of  its  eaeential  tenet?  Doiibttesa  the  theory  of 
Realism  was  indistinct,  not  rigorously  determined,  and 
scarcely  palpable.  Doubtless  the  modes  of  its  state- 
ment were  obnoxious  to  grave  exceptions,  and  led  to 
misappicbeiiaioiia  and  misconcepliom  on  the  part  even 
at  ita  advocates.  The  suljects  with  which  the  theory 
dealt  may  very  well  lie  beyond  any  determinate  grasp 
of  the  human  (8cultiea>  But  an  earnest  effort  wts  made 
to  interpret  the  great  mysteries  of  existence— the  per- 
manence of  type,  with  the  variability  and  fragility  of 
all  embodiments  of  the  type.  This  world  may  be  "all 
■  fleeting  show,  for  man's  illusion  given but  is  there 
nothing  unseen  behind  it  which  is  true,  and  which  fur- 
niahea  iu  unalterable  pattema?  There  is  some  justiA- 
eation,  or  at  kaat  some  elucidation,  of  the  tberia  of  the 
Realists  to  be  deduced  from  the  conclusitms  of  compara- 
tive anatomy.  Aristotle  taught  that  the  skeletons  of 
the  beast,  the  bird,  and  the  fifih  revealed  a  common  type, 
with  characteristic  deviations  {l)e Pini.  Animal.),  Six 
centuries  later,  Lactantiuscor  the  Pscudn-Lactantius, re- 
pfodueed  the  same  tenet  in  a  remarkable  passage :  "  Una 
lUspOMtio,  et  unns  htbita^  umumenliileB  imagiiiis  pne- 
ferat  varieWtes"  {th  Opific.  Dei,  c  vii).  In  our  own 
day,  the  distinguished  comparative  anatomist  Owen  has 
demonstrated  the  validity  of  the  conjecture  of  Aristotle 
by  his  work  On  the  Artketjfpal  SktUton  of  Vertebrate 
Animali;  and  Dr.  M'Coah  hat  given,  perhaps  without 
full  rendition  of  its  import,  a  most  instructive  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  in  his  T^/pkal  Form*  and  Special 
Eiid$  im  Crtatitm.  Is  then  no  truth,  no  validity,  no 
reality  in  the  types? 

la  Realism,  then,  to  be  r^^arded  as  true?  By  no 
means.  It  only  contains  an  element,  an  unsegregsted 
element,  of  truth.  It  is  a  very  important  element,  but 
it  is  dimly  entertained  and  extravagantly  expressed, 
la  its  opposite,  Nominalism,  true?  Again  the  answer 
moat  be,  By  no  means.  It  contemplates  only  one  Hde 
<a  (he  truth;  runs  Into  equal  extravagance,  and  ex- 
cludes utterly  the  indispensable  particle  of  truth  con- 
tained in  the  adverse  doctrine.  Is  the  truth  attained 
by  combining  the  antagonistic  views?  Not  so.  The 
two  schemes  cannot  be  united,  and  can  scarcely  be  rcc- 
oudkd,  except  by  regarding  them  as  imperfect  exposi- 
tions fiom  oppoute  points  of  view.  Moreover,  two  par- 
tial and  fragmentary  truths  con  never  make  the  whole 
truth.  Truth  is  a  consistent,  harmonious,  organic 
whole.  It  can  never  be  attained  by  dovetaiUng  patches 
of  tratb,  or  by  forming  a  mosaic 

Philosophy,  in  its  development,  is  a  series  of  errone- 
ous and  conflicting  positions.  One  extreme  provokes 
another  extreme ;  but  the  conception  of  ffrst  principles, 
and  the  range  of  deductions  fnmi  them,  become  en- 
larged and  cleared  with  the  progress  and  succession  of 
enors^  altboagh  the  fuU  and  precise  tmth  mav  never  be 
rcachetL 

The  truth  which  seems  to  be  involved  in  Realism  is 
this:  Univeisals,  genera,  species,  represent  the  perma- 
nent forms  of  the  intelligible  creation.  They  attest  a 
•eMled  and  regular  order  in  the  sensible  universe.  They 
levnl  a  preo^ned,  w  predetermined,  phm  in  the  ae\-- 
cial dames  ofexistence;  an endnring  tmth;  an  abiding 
nniformity  in  the  midst  of  individual  deriationa  and 
transitory  manifesUtions ;  a  design  habitually  fulAlleil; 
types  which  aob^  though  actu^itiea  vanish.  A  pan, 


at  least,  of  the  error  of  Realism — for  neither  its  whole 
truth  nor  its  whole  error  can  be  diatinetly  grasped  and 
perspicuously  expressed — consisted  in  presenting  these 
important  conclusions  in  an  exaggerated  fbrm,  so  that 
they  contradicted  the  partial  truth  equally  involved  in 
Nominalism :  that  individuals  have  a  real  as  well  as  an 
actual  eiustence,  and  that  the  generic  and  specific  terms 
whicli  are  habitually  empkiyed,  and  are  indispensable  in 
Unguage,  are  modes  of  classifying  our  perceptions  and 
conceptiona,  and  are  used  alti^ther  indep«idcntly  of 
any  ulterior  auggeatiuna  which  may  be  implicated  in 
them. 

Tlie  Nominalist  denied  a  metaphysical  truth  because 
it  was  not  embraced  within  tite  sphere  of  bis  logical  re- 
quirements. The  Realist  assailed  the  logical  truth  be- 
cause it  failed  to  embrace  an  ontological  explanation, 
and  appeared  to  be  at  variance  with  it. 

Bitter  contradictions  and  acrimonious  hostilities  nec- 
essarily resulted  from  the  antagonism,  in  consequence 
of  the  inevitable  association  of  the  conflicting  doctrines 
wi  ih  adverse  partiea  and  interests  in  theology,  in  Choreb 
and  in  State. 

III.  Literature. — The  historians  of  philosophy,  who 
embrace  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  necessarily 
pay  much  attention  to  Realism  and  Nominalism.  More 
specti^  sources  of  information  are,  Canman,  Ititt.  dti 
RivatvHotu  de  la  PkUotopkie  en  France;  Baumganen 
Crusina.  De  Vera  Sciotatl.  Real,  et  Xominal.  DiMcrimtM 
(Jena,  1831);  Cousin,  Fragment  Pkitoaophiquea  (Fsrix, 
1840);  ii,  Introd.aux  (Euvrei  Jtiiditsd'AUlard;  Exner, 
Nominaliimut  und  Realitmui  (Prague,  1842);  Kiihler, 
RtaliimvB  und  Nomiwilitmut  in  ihrem  Einfluu  avf  die 
dognat.  Syt.  dea  AfUltlait.  (Goiha,  1837);  Haureau, 
Philaiopkie  Scolattique  (Paris,  1858) ;  Cupdy,  Eiprit  da 
ia  PhUotopkie  SeokuHque  (ibid.  1868).  Much  valuable 
suggestion  mav  also  be  obtained  from  Remusat,  Abi- 
lard  (ibid.  1845,  2  vols.);  id.  Si.  Anselme  (ibid.  1853). 
To  these  may  be  added,  Emerson,  ReaKm  and  A  vnt- 
nalittit.    (G.  F.  H.) 

ReanolnteiB  is  the  name  of  a  Russian  sect,  which 
dates  from  about  the  year  1770.  They  do  not  rebaptize 
those  who  Join  them  from  the  Greek  Church,  but  ibey 
insist  upon  their  having  the  chrism  again  administeretl 
to  them.  -They  are  to  be  especially  nnmerona  in 
Moscow.   See  RuaaiAS  Skctb. 

Reaping  C^XJ?,  tattur\  to  cut  off;  dtpi^tt).  Reap- 
ing in  Palestine  was  usually  done  by  the  sickle,  to  which 
reference  is  occasionally  made  in  Scripture.  Sec  Sickla 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  modem  practice 
of  pulling  up  by  the  roots,  instead  of  cutting  the  com, 
also  prevailed  to  a  conuderablc  extent  in  ancient  times. 
The  com  seldom  yields  so  much  straw  as  in  this  coun- 
try, and  pulling  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  obuiii  a  larger 
supply  of  fodder.  Haundrell  thus  describes  the  practice 
as  he  noUeed  it  In  1697 :  **AII  that  occurred  to  us  new 
in  these  days'  travel  was  a  particular  way  used  by  the 
country  people  in  gathering  their  com,  it  being  now 
harvest-time.  They  plucked  it  up  by  handfula  ft-om 
the  roots,  leaving  the  most  fruitful  fields  as  naked  as  if 
nothing  had  ever  grown  on  them.  This  was  their  prac- 
tice in  all  the  places  of  the  East  that  I  have  seen ;  nnd 
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the  reasoD  is  that  they  may  lose  none  oT  their  straw, 
which  is  generally  very  ibort,  and  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  of  their  cattle,  no  hay  being  here  made.  I 
mention  this,"  be  odds,  *'  because  it  seems  to  give  light 
to  that  expression  of  the  Psalms  (cxxix,  6),  'which 
withereth  befnre  it  be  plucked  up,'  where  there  seems 
to  be  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  cusiom."  This  un- 
■donbtedly  is  the  correct  meaning  of  the  cxpreroion ;  and 
the  real  allusion  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  rendering  if)  the 
A.  v.,  before  it  growcth  up."  It  grows,  but  withers 
before  the  plucking-time  comes — an  emblem  of  the 
premature  decay  and  fniitlesBiieM  of  the  wicked.  See 

AORICt'LTL'RK. 

Reason  denotes  that  function  of  our  intelligence 
which  boa  reference  to  the  attainment  of  a  particular 
class  of  truths  We  know  a  great  many  things  1^  im- 
mediate or  actual  experience.  Our  settsea  tell  us  that 
we  are  thirsty,  that  tve  hear  a  sound,  that  we  are  af- 
fected by  light.  These  facu  are  truths  of  sense  or  of 
immediate  knowledj;*,  and  do  not  involve  the  reason. 
Reason  comes  into  |ilay  when  we  know  a  thing  not 
immediately,  but  by  some  indirect  process;  as  when, 
from  seeing  a  river  unusually  swollen,  we  believe  that 
there  have  been  heavy  rains  at  its  sources.  Here  the 
mere  sense  tetla  lu  only  that  the  river  is  high.  It  is 
by  certain  transitions  uf  thought,  or  by  the  employ- 
ment of  our  thinking  powers,  thiat  we  come  to  know  the 
other  circumstance—that  in  a  remote  part  of  the  coun- 
try there  have  been  heavy  rains. 

In  ascertaining  these  truths  of  reason  or  of  inference, 
as  they  are  called,  there  are  various  steps  or  operations, 
described  under  diflTercut  names.  Thus  vre  have  <1) 
Dtdudion,  or  Si/Uoffism;  (2)  Indadim;  and  (8)  Gm- 
eraliztttim  of  notions,  of  which  A  btti  action  and  Defin- 
tioti  are  various  phases.  These  are  well  represente<l  by 
their  several  tiesignations.  The  nature  of  the  function 
or  faculty  denominatcil  Reason,  or  the  Kcosonlng  Facul- 
ty, can  he  explained  by  showing  how  it  resulu  from  the 
fundamental  powers  of  the  intelligence. 

There  Is  atwther  and  peculiar  ugnilication  attached 
to  the  word  reason,  growing  out  of  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  (q.  v.),  which  mainuins  a  <listinction  between  mt- 
son  and  undertlandmtf,  the  latter  being  that  facidty 
called  by  the  Greeks  vov^,  and  liy  Hamilton  called  the 
■■  Regulative  Faculty."  See  Fleming  and  Krauth, 
Vocab.  of  Philotopkj/,  a.  T. 

REASON,  UsR  OF,  IN  Reuoion.  The  sublime, 
incomprehensible  nature  of  some  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines has  so  completely  subdued  the  understanding  of 
many  {Hona  men  as  to  make  them  ttunk  it  presumptu- 
ous to  apply  reason  in  any  war  to  the  revelations  of 
God ;  and  the  many  instances  in  which  the  simplicity 
of  truth  has  been  corrupted  by  an  alliance  with  philoso- 
phy confirm  them  in  the  belief  that  it  is  safer,  as  vtvW 
as  more  respectable,  to  resign  their  minds  to  devout  im- 
pressions than  to  exercise  their  understaniliugs  in  any 
speculations  upon  sacred  subjects.  Enthusiasts  anil  fa- 
natics of  all  diflereut  names  and  sects  agree  in  decrying 
the  use  of  reason,  because  it  is  the  very  essence  of  fanal- 
icirtm  to  substitute,  in  place  of  the  sober  deductimis  uf 
reason,  the  extravagant  fancies  of  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion, and  to  consider  those  fancies  as  the  immediate  illu- 
mination of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Insidious  writem  in  rhe 
dcistical  controversy  have  pretended  to  adopt  those  sen- 
timents of  humility  and  reverence  which  are  iiwepara- 
ble  from  true  Cbristians,  and  even  that  total  subjectiim 
of  reason  to  faith  which  characterizes  enthuuBsrs.  A 
pamphlet  was  published  about  the  middle  of  the  Insr 
century  that  made  a  noise  in  its  day,  although  it  \t  imtv 
forgotten,  entitled  Ckrittiamty  not  Founded  on  A  rgii- 
ment,  which,  while  to  a  careless  reader  it  may  seem  to 
magnify  the  Gospel,  docs  in  reality  tend  tn  undermine 
our  faith  by  separating  it  from  a  rational  assent;  and 
Ur.  Hume,  in  the  spirit  of  this  pamphlet,  concludes  his 
JSuoy  on  Mirada  with  calling  those  dangerous  friends 
or  disguised  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion  who  hare 


undertaken  to  defend  it  by  the  priociplea  of  ho  man  it*- 
son.  "  Our  moot  holy  religion,"  he  says,  with  a  d^s- 
geouity  very  nnbecoming  his  respectable  tolenta,  -ii 
founded  on  faith,  not  on  reason ;"  and  "  mere  nmaa  ■ 
insufliciciit  to  oonTtnoe  us  of  its  venmty."  Tbe  Owdi 
of  Rome,  in  order  to  subject  the  Joinds  of  her  Totarin 
to  her  authority,  has  reprobated  the  nae  of  reason  ia 
matters  of  religion.  She  has  revived  an  aneieoL  pos- 
tion,  that  things  may  be  true  in  theology  which  n 
false  in  philosophy;  and  she  has,  in  atnne 
made  the  merit  of  faith  to  consist  in  the  obourdity 
that  which  was  believed. 

The  extravagance  of  these  positions  has  prodocvA, 
since  the  Reformation,  an  opposite  extrme.  Wkik 
those  who  deny  the  truth  of  revelation  oonaider  nam 
as  in  all  respects  a  sufficient  guide,  the  Soanions,  who 
admit  that  a  revelation  has  been  made,  empkty  rann 
as  the  supreme  judge  of  its  doctrines,  and  bcidly 
out  of  their  creed  every  article  that  is  not  altofetl» 
conformable  to  those  notions  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  exetciBe  of  reason,  Tfaeoe  oontiwrann  caa> 
ceniing  the  use  of  reason  in  mtters  of  reUgkM  arc  fc- 
puies.  not  about  words,  but  about  the  casenoe  of  Cbm- 
tianity.  But  a  few  plain  observatioos  are  snAdeu  la 
ascertain  where  the  Uuth  lies  in  this  snbjecL 

The  first  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion  is  to  ec- 
amine  the  evidences  of  revebttim ;  for,  the  more  tntin 
the  submission  which  we  comoder  as  dne  to  eraydng 
that  is  revealed,  we  have  the  more  need  to  be  aaliifcd 
that  any  system  which  pTofesses  tobe  a  divine  revekatin 
does  really  come  from  (>od.    8ee  Faith  axd  Rcasox. 

After  the  exercise  of  reason  has  established  in  oar 
minds  a  firm  belief  that  Christianity  is  of  divine  ori- 
gin, the  second  use  of  reason  is  to  learn  what  are  tke 
truths  revealed.  As  these  truths  are  not  in  our  dar; 
communicated  to  any  by  immediate  insfMratioB,  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  to  be  ecquiied  only  from  books 
transmitted  to  us  with  saiisf}-ing  evldeooe  that  tbfr 
were  written  above  seventeen  hundred  >*ears  ago,  in  s 
remote  country  and  foreign  language,  under  the  diirc- 
tiun  of  the  Spirit  of  <iod.  In  order  to  attain  the  meae- 
ing  of  these  btmks,  we  must  study  the  language  in  vhicli 
they  were  written;  aud  we  must  study,  oImv  tbe  man- 
ners of  the  times  and  the  state  of  the  ooontties  in  wladi 
the  writers  lived,  because  these  are  cireomatances  t« 
which  an  original  author  is  often  aUudii^,and  by  w^k 
his  phraseoli^  is  generally  affected ;  we  must  lay  to- 
gether different  passages  in  which  the  same  word  «r 
phrase  occurs,  because  without  this  labor  we  cannot  dh 
uin  its  precise  signification ;  and  we  must  mark  the  dit- 
fcrence  of  style  and  manner  which  choracterixes  <life- 
ent  writers,  because  a  right  apprehension  of  their  raeao- 
ing  often  depends  upon  attention  to  tlita  diSemice.  JUL 
this  supposes  the  application  of  grammar,  history,  geog- 
raphy, chronology,  and  criticism  in  matters  of  r^igino— 
that  in,  it  supposes  that  the  reason  of  man  hod  been  pte- 
viouttly  exercised  in  pursuing  these  different  h  rone  ha 
of  knowledge,  and  that  our  succen  in  auaiuing  ibe  rm 
sense  nf  Scripture  depends  upon  the  diligence  widi 
j  which  we  avail  ourselvn  of  the  ptogreaa  that  has  bna 
'  niade  in  them.  It  is  obvious  that  evoy  Chrixian  ii 
not  capable  of  making  this  application.  But  this  b  ns 
argument  against  the  iiseofreason,  of  which  we  ore  oar 
speaking;  for  they  who  use  trauslatiooa  aud  commn- 
laries  rely  only  upon  the  reason  of  others  iostesd  of  ex- 
ercising their  own.  The  several  branchea  of  knowMs* 
have  been  applied  in  every  age  by  aooie  petwma  far  the 
benefit  of  otben;  and  the  pn^^reee  In  sacred  criticHB 
which  tlistinguishes  the  present  tines  is  nothing  At 
ihan  the  continued  application,  in  elucidating  the  Script- 
ure, of  reason  enlightened  by  every  kind  of  subddinT 
knowledge,  and  very  much  improved  ia  tbis  kiiMl  if 
exercise  by  the  employment  which  tbe  oocieat  dww^ 
ha^-e  gi\-en  it  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

After  the  two  nses  of  reason  that  hmn  been  Skm- 
tnteri,  a  third  comes  to  he  raentioofd,  whidi  nay  ke 
coniditerFd  as  compounded  of  both.    Reason  ti  of  ctsi- 
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nent  me  in  repdliog  tb«  Attacks  of  tbe  advetMriea  of 
Christianity,  Wbeo  men  of  eradition,  of  philosophical 
Bcuteness,  and  of  accomplished  taste,  direct  their  talents 
against  our  religion,  the  caoae  is  verj-  much  hurt  by  an 
unskilful  defender.  He  cannot  unravel  their  sophistry ; 
be  does  not  ae«  the  amount  and  the  effBct  of  the  eon- 
ocsaions  which  he  makes  to  them ;  he  is  tteviUefcd  by 
their  quuutions;  and  he  is  often  led,  by  their  artifice, 
upon  daniferuus  ground.  In  all  ages  of  the  Church 
there  have  been  weak  defenders  of  Christianity ;  and 
the  only  triumphs  of  the  enemies  of  our  religion  have 
■risen  from  their  being  able  to  expose  the  defects  of 
those  methods  of  defeoding  the  tnith  which  some  of 
its  advocates  had  unwarily  chosen.  A  mind  trained  to 
■ecunitc  and  philosophical  views  of  the  nature  and  the 
amount  of  evidence,  enriched  with  historical  knowledge, 
■MOBtomed  to  throw  ont  of  a  subject  all  that  is  minute 
and  irrelative,  to  collect  what  is  of  importance  within 
■  short  compass,  and  to  fom  the  comprehenuon  of  a 
whole,  b  the  mind  qualified  to  contend  with  the  learn- 
ing,  the  wjt,  and  the  sophistry  of  infidelity.  Many  such 
nunda  have  appeared  in  this  honorable  controversy  dniw 
ing  the  course  of  this  and  the  last  century ;  and  the  suc- 
cess has  corresponded  to  the  completeness  of  the  furni- 
ture with  which  they  engaged  in  the  combat.  The 
Cbrittian  doctrine  has  been  vindicated  by  their  mas- 
terly exposition  from  various  misrepresentations;  the 
arguments  for  its  divine  original  have  been  placed  in 
their  true  light;  and  the  attempts  to  confound  the  mir- 
acles and  prophecies  upon  which  Christiani^  rests  its 
claim  with  the  delusions  of  imposture  hove  been  effect- 
ually repelled.  Christianity  has  in  this  way  received 
the  most  imjwrtant  advantages  from  the  attacks  of  its 
enemies;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  its  doctrines 
would  never  have  been  so  thoroughly  cleared  from  all 
the  corruplii>ns  and  subtleties  wliich  had  attached  to 
them  in  tlic  progress  of  ages,  nor  the  evidences  of  its 
tniihs  have  been  so  accurately  understood,  nor  its  pe- 
culiar character  been  so  perfectly  discriminated,  had  not 
the  zeal  nn<l  abilities  which  have  been  employed  against 
it  calle<l  forth  in  its  defence  pome  of  the  most  dislin- 
guiahed  masters  of  reason.  They  brought  into  the  ser- 
vice  of  Chriittianity  the  same  weapons  which  had  been 
drawn  for  her  destruction,  and,  wielding  them  with  con- 
fideooe  and  skill  in  a  good  cause,  became  the  succenful 
champions  of  the  truth.  See  Batioxalibh. 

The  fourth  use  of  reason  consists  in  judging  of  the 
truths  of  religion.  Everything  which  is  revealed  by 
God  comes  to  hu  creatures  from  so  high  an  authority 
that  it  may  be  rested  in  with  perfect  assurance  as  true. 
Nothing  can  be  reoeivcti  by  us  as  tnie  which  is  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  becai&e  it  is  impoaaiUe  fur  us 
to  receive  at  the  same  time  the  truth  and  the  falaehoo<l 
of  a  proposition.  But  many  things  are  true  which  we 
do  not  fully  comprehend;  and  many  propoMtions,  which 
appear  iiicn?dible  when  they  arc  tirst  enunciated,  are 
found,  upon  examination,  such  as  our  understandings 
can  readily  admit.  These  principles  embrace  the  whule 
of  the  subject,  and  they  mark  out  the  steps  by  which 
restfon  is  to  proceed  in  judging  of  the  truths  of  religion. 
We  Atat  examine  the  evidences  of  revelation.  If  these 
satisfy  our  understandings,  wc  are  certain  that  there  can 
be  no  contradiction  between  the  doctrines  of  this  true 
religion  and  the  dictares  of  right  reason.  If  any  such 
contradiction  appear,  there  must  be  some  mistake.  By 
DoC  making  a  proper  use  of  our  reason  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Uospcl,  we  suppose  that  it  contains  doctrines 
wbieh  it  does  not  teach ;  or  we  give  the  name  of  right 
Roaon  to  some  narrow  prejudices  which  deeper  reflec- 
tion and  more  enlarged  knowledge  will  dissipate;  or 
we  consider  a  proposition  as  implying  a  contradiction, 
when,  in  truth,  it  is  only  imperfectly  understood.  Here, 
aa  in  every  other  case,  mistakes  arc  to  be  corrected  by 
meaaoring  back  our  steps.  We  must  examine  closely 
and  impartially  the  meaning  uf  those  passages  whidi 
appear  to  contain  the  doctrine ;  we  most  compare  them 
wiUi  one  another;  we  must  endeavor  to  derive  light 


from  the  general  phraaeology  of  Scripture  and  the  anal- 
ogy- of  faith ;  and  we  shall  generally  be  able,  in  this  way, 
to  separate  tho  doctrine  from  all  those  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances which  give  it  the  appearance  of  absurdity. 
If  a  doctrine  which,  upon  the  closest  examination,  ap- 
pears nnquealwrabiy  to  be  tu^ht  in  Scripture,  sUll 
does  not  ippnre  itaelf  to  our  underManding,  we  mu8$ 
consider  ourefnlly  what  it  is  that  preventa  ua  from  re- 
ceiving it.  There  may  be  preconceived  notions  hastily 
taken  up  which  that  doctrine  opposes;  there  may  hie 
pride  of  under,  tandtug  that  does  not  readily  submit  to 
the  views  which  it  communicates;  or  reason  may  need 
to  be  reminded  that  we  must  expect  to  find  in  religion 
many  things  which  we  are  not  able  to  comfnehend. 
One  of  the  most  important  offices  of  reason  is  to  recog- 
nise her  own  limits.  She  never  can  be  moved,  by  any 
authority,  to  receive  as  true  what  she  perceivei^  to  be 
absurd.  Rut  if  she  has  formed  a  just  estimate  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  she  will  not  shelter  her  presumption  in 
rejecting  the  truths  of  revelation  under  the  pretence  of 
conlradictiona  that  do  nut  really  exist;  she  will  readily 
admit  that  there  may  be  in  a  subject  some  points  which 
she  knows,  and  others  of  which  she  is  ignorant;  she 
will  not  allow  her  ignorance  of  the  latter  to  shake  the 
evidence  of  the  former,  but  will  yield  a  firm  absent  to 
that  which  she  does  understand  without  presuming  to 
deny  what  is  beyond  her  comprehension.  Thus,  avail- 
ing herself  of  aU  the  light  which  she  now  has,  she  will 
wut  in  humble  hope  fur  the  time  when  a  larger  meai- 
nre  shall  be  imparted. 

Reay,  Stephen,  an  Anglican  divine,  was  bom  at 
Moi)tn>se,  New  Brunswick,  in  1762,  was  educated  at  St, 
Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  was  Laudifln  professor  of  Ara- 
bic from  1840  till  h'ln  death.  He  published,  Observaliont 
on  the  fence  of  the  Church  Hi$ntniary  Socifly  ui/aiiut 
the  Objections  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Blithe  by  I'ileus 
Quadratus  (1818, 8vn) :— ATarTu^w  de  Jottpho  e  Sacro 
Codict  (1822):— TVztiia  IltAraiaa  (Lund.  1822,  1840, 
12mo). 

Reay,  William,  an  English  divine  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
He  wascurateandlecturerof  Wordsworth  in  1765.  He 
died  in  1766.  He  published  i9frmoM,with  I'reface  by 
T.  Church,  D.D^  prebend  of  St.  Paul's  (Lond.  1756, 8vo). 

Re'ba  (Heb.  id.  52"i,/our,-  SepL  'Pu/i.l*:  in  Numb., 
'Po^t  in  Jo«b. ;  Vulg.  J^fAe),  one  of  the  five  liings  of 
the  Miiliaiiites  slain  by  the  children  of  Israel  in  their 
avenging  expedition  when  Balaam  fell  (Xumb.  xxxi, 
8;  Josh.xiii,2I).  B.ai85S. 

Rebaptiam.  The  ancient  Church,  if  it  did  not 
openly  declare  against  the  repetition  of  baptism,  cer- 
tainly refused  to  rebaptize,  and  supported  its  position 
by  assigning,  not  one,  but  many  reasons.  It  etipe- 
cially  maintained  that  there  is  no  example  of  rcbap- 
tizaiion  in  Scripture;  and  as  baptism  succeeds  to  cir- 
cumciition,  which  was  the  entrance  and  seal  of  the  old 
covenant,  and  cAuld  not  be  repeated,  so  ha[iliam,  being 
the  sign  and  seal  of  admisrion  to  the  new  covenant,  the 
breaches  of  this  covenant  are  not  to  be  repaired  by  re- 
peated baptisms.  There  were  in  the  early  Church  some 
heretics  who  rebaptited,  such  as  the  Mnrcimiilcs;  but 
the  Catholic  Church  disapproved  of  the  prnclice.  In 
one  of  C\'prian's  epistles  tliere  is  a  question  referred  to 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  whether  it  was  necetinar^-  to 
rebaptize  heretics  who  sought  admission  to  the  Catholic 
Church ;  or  whether  it  should  he  deemed  sufficient,  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  acknowledged  validity  of  their  bap- 
tism, to  receive  them  with  the  rimple  oeremony  of  im- 
position of  hands  and  ecclesiastical  benediction.  The 
Roman  bishop  acceded  to  the  latter  opinion.  I'he  Afri- 
can bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  the  baptism  of 
heretics  to  be  null  and  void,  and  would  not  recognise 
their  confirmation  at  the  liaiids  of  a  Catholic  bishop  as 
•ufficient  for  their  reception  into  the  Church.  They 
demanded  UH>ther  bapti«,^  to  ^'^'©^1^'^ 
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eiHiflniMdoD,notwttbstaDdiDg  the  Church  of  Rome  per- 
Kvered  in  maintaining  that  the  baptism  of  heretics, 
provided  only  that  it  bad  been  administered  in  due  rurm, 
WAS  valid  and  aufficient  and  ought  not  to  be  repeated. — 
Farrar,  T/koL  Diet.  b.  v.  In  the  modem  Church  rebap- 
tism  is  practiced  by  the  Romanista  and  the  Anglicaiu. 
The  latter  deny  the  validity  of  other  Proteatant  bodies 
If  such  oppose  the  divine  right  of  apostolical  auccession. 
The  BapUstSt  of  coone,  recognise  as  valid  only  immer- 
siou,  and  not  iofireqnently  repeat  this  ordinance  if  it 
has  bem  peiformed  by  persons  known  as  Padobaptitt) 
(q.  v.).  See  Hagenbach,  Hiii.  of  Doctrina,  u,  864  sq. ; 
Uiifling,  UAre  von  ikr  Tanfe  (Eriang.  1846).    See  also 

AMABAPTtSTS;  BAPTI8M. 

Rebeo'oa  (Pi^kko),  the  Grscized  form  (Rom.  ix, 
10)  of  the  name  Kkbkkaii  (q.  v.). 

Rebek'ab  (Heb.  mbkah',  a  noose,  L  e.  en- 

tnarer;  Sept.,  New  Test.,  and  Josephua, 'P(/3tMa),  the 
daughter  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxii,  23)  and  uster  of  Laban, 
married  to  Isaac,  who  stood  in  the  relation  ot  a  first 
cousin  to  her  father  and  to  Lot.  She  is  first  presented 
to  us  ill  the  account  of  the  mission  of  Eliexer  to  Padan- 
anuD  (ch.  xxiv),  in  wluch  bis  inlerx'iew  with  Kebekah, 
her  consent  iind  marriage,  are  related.  RC  2028.  The 
elder  branch  of  the  family  remained  at  Haran  when 
Abraham  removed  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  it  is  there 
that  we  first  meet  with  Laban,  as  taking  the  leading 
part  in  the  betrothal  of  his  uster  Robekah  to  her  cousin 
Isaac  (xxiv,  10,  Sd-fiO;  sxvU,  48;  xxix,4).  Bethn. 
el,  his  father,  plays  so  insgnificant  a  part  in  the  whole 
transaction,  being  in  fact  only  mentioned  once,  and  that 
a/ler  hia  son  (xxiv,  50),  that  various  conjectures  have 
been  formed  to  explain  it.  Josephus  asserts  that  Bethu- 
el was  dead,  and  that  I^ban  was  the  head  of  the  house 
and  bis  sister's  natural  guardian  {AnI.  i,  16,2),  in  which 
ease  "  Bethuel"  must  have  crept  into  the  text  inadver- 
tently, or  be  supposed,  with  some  (Adam  Clarke,  ad 
Ak;),  tobe  the  name  of  another  brother  of  Rebekah.  Le 
Clerc  (m  Pmt.)  mentions  the  conjecture  that  Bethuel 
waa  absent  at  tint,  but  returned  in  time  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  the  marriage.  The  mode  adopted  by  Prof.  Blunt 
(Uudetigned  CoinciiUncet,  p. 35)  to  explain  what  he  terms 
*^the  consistent  insignificance  of  Bethuel,"  viz.  that  he 
was  incapacitated  from  taking  the  management  of  his 
family  by  age  or  imbecility,  is  moat  ingeuicnis;  but  the 
prominence  of  Laban  may  be  aoffieicntly  expUned  by 
the  custom  of  the  country,  which  then,  as  now  (see  Nie- 
buhr,  quoted  by  RosenmuUer,  ad  loc,),  gave  the  brothers 
the  main  share  in  the  arrangement  of  their  sister'a  mar- 
riage and  the  defence  of  her  honor  (comp.  Gen.  xxxiv, 
18;  Judg.  xxi,22;  2Sam.xiii,20-29).  See  Bsthukl. 
Tha  whole  chapter  has  been  poiated  out  as  uniting  roost 
vt  the  oircumstanoes  of  a  pattern  marriage— the  sanc- 
tion of  parents,  the  guidance  of  God,  the  domestic  occu- 
pation of  Rebekah,  her  beauty,  courteous  kindness,  will- 
ing consent  and  modesty,  and  success  in  retaining  her 
husband's  love.  For  nineteen  years  she  was  childlesa; 
then,  i^r  the  prayers  of  Isaac  and  her  Journey  to  in- 
qnire  of  the  Lord,  Esau  and  Jaoob  wen  bom ;  and,  while 
the  younger  was  more  paitteulariy  the  companion  and 
favorite  of  hia  mother  (Oen.  xxv,  19-28),  the  elder  be- 
came a  grief  of  mind  to  her  (xxvi,  85).  When  Isaac 
was  driven  by  a  famine  into  the  lawless  country  of  the 
Philistines,  Rebekah's  beauty  became,  as  was  appre- 
hended, a  source  of  danger  to  her  husband.  But  Abim- 
elech  was  restrained  by  a  sense  of  justice  such  as  the 
conduct  of  his  predecessor  (cb.  xx)  in  the  case  of  Sarah 
would  not  lead  Isaac  to  expect  It  was  probably  a  oon- 
nderable  time  afterwards  when  Rebekah  suggested  the 
deceit  thftt  was  practiced  by  Jacob  on  bis  blind  father. 
Slic  directed  aiul  aided  him  in  carrying  it  out,  fore&aw 
the  probable  consequence  of  Esau's  anger,  and  prevented 
it  by  moving  Isaac  to  send  Jacob  away  to  Padan-aram 
(ch.  xxvii)  to  her  own  kindred  (xxix,'l2).  B.C.  1927. 
The  Targum  Pseudo-Joa  atatM  (Gen.  xxxv,  8)  that  the 
B«wa  of  her  death  waabmoghl  to  Jacob  at  Alkm-bacbntlb 


It  has  been  oo^Jectured  that  she  died  during  his  i^gBB 
in  Padan-aram;  for  bernurse  appears  to  hankftlNar'i 
dwelling  and  gone  back  to  Padan-anm  befon  tkat  p- 
nod  (comp.  xxiv,  59,  and  xxr,  6),  and  Bebekah  is  h 
mentioned  when  Jacob  returns  to  his  father,  nor  do  w 
heat  of  her  burial  till  it  ia  incideotally  meatioiad  b« 
Jacob  on  his  deatb-bed  (slix,  81>,  Paul  (Rao.  ti,  It 
refers  to  her  as  being  made  acquunted  with  tbt  fth 
pose  of  God  regarding  her  chiMren  before  tbtr  «at 
bom.  For  comments  on  the  whole  history  of  BttotaL 
see  Origen,  Horn,  in  Genain  x  and  xii;  CbrriaMa 
Uom.  in  Genetin,  p.  48-54.  Rebekah's  ioquinr  «f  God, 
and  the  answer  given  to  her,  are  discuaaeil  by  Uninc 
Obitr.  Sae.  i,  12,  p.  A8  sq.,  and  in  an  caaay  br  J.  i. 
Schmid  in  Sop.  Tha.  TkeoL-phiiolos.  i,  ItH;  sin 
Kberabacb  (Helmst.  1712).  The  agreement  o(  Uw  ^ 
scnpiion  of  Rebekah  in  Geiuxxit  wiih  modern  Esam 
ciisinms  and  scenes  is  well  noticed  by  Tbooisaa,  Lmd 
and  Book,  ii,  408.   See  Isaac  ;  Jacob. 

Reber,  Jokl  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Geimao  Beicnti 
Church,  was  bom  in  Berks  County,  Pa^  Nor.  <i.  l^ti 
He  spent  his  youth  on  a  farm,  and  aftcfwaids  lmd 
the  printing  business.  He  pursued  hia  stuifica  ia  Ac 
college  and  aeminar>'  at  Hercersburg,  Pa.,  Itmb  IWH 
1842,  and  was  ordained  in  Hay,  1843.  He  «»  p» 
tor  successively  in  Brush  Valley,  Centre  Couiuy.H: 
Jonestown,  Lebanon  County,  Pa.;  Millersrilk,  Uks- 
ter  County,  Pa.;  Codorus,  York  County,  Pa.  HcdlM 
Aug.  to,  1836.  In  I8oU  Mr.  Reber  publisbed  ■  nsl 
work  iu  German  entitled  An  Eameit  WordmiitSt^ 
Spirit  and  Stct-Work,  which  passed  through  twof*- 
tions.  He  abo  wrote  much  for  the  periodiGab  tt 
day  in  German  and  English,  in  both  of  wbidi  )aaca(« 
be  was  able  to  write  with  equal  vigor  and  fomtmM. 
He  was  possessed  of  a  strong,  original  miod.  sm  c 
earnest  and  powerful  preacher,  and  manifcated  i  bl»- 
rious,  self-sacrificing  spirit. 

RecBnati,MxNAiiEM  Di,  a  Jewish  writer,  vista  , 
in  Recanati  (the  ancient  Recinetnm)  about  1290,  ai  > 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Pcntateadi  (T*^ 
nnnnn  bs),  which  is  little  else  than  a  coDBSirr 
on  the  Suhar.   Thia  commentary,  which  waa  6m  |v 
lished  by  Jacob  bm-Ch^im  in  Romberg's  tektW 
printing  establishment  (Venice,  1523;  then  agaia  ih: 
1645;  and  in  Lublin,  1595),  has  been  tranriatcd  i.: 
Latin  by  the  famous  Pioo  della  Bfirendtd^  Ht  v 
wrote  B^3^W  O,  a  tieatiae  fimUM^  nonl,  anl  <^ 
menial  (Bonoda,  1688) :— nmn  ^0^9,  an  expa«>* 
of  the  precepts  of  the  law  (Constantinople,  l&Ml 
aides  these  works,  he  ivote  a  number  of  ochen,  ' 
are  still  unpublished.   See  Fllrat,  BSA,  Jmd.  iil  Ui  k) 
De  Rossi,  Dixtonnrio  Storico  (Germ.  UvihI). 
Steinschneider,  CataUigtu  IJbr.  HAr.  ta  BHi.  Awto 
coL  1783-871  Etheridgc,  /afrodL  to  Ui^.  lAmti^ 
288;  Ginsburg,  Kabbahk,  p.  118  sq.;  JosC,  Csai- 
Judtnlh.  u.  s.  Seetem,  iii,  77.    {B.  P.) 

Receipt  OP  Custom.  See  Ccstom. 

ReceiuloiiftOFTmOu>TinAiiEiiT.  Vwie** 
head  we  present  an  outUne  of  the  history  of  tbt  p-^  • 
ed  Hebrew  text,  not  in  the  manner  of  duteAaea.V>i, 
and  Le-Long-Hash,  who  give  a  long  list  of  editM,M 
according  to  the  different  receimooa  which  the  H<'^ 
text  underwent  from  time  to  time.    The  hMo«t  <^ 
nnprinteil  text  in  its  different  periods  has  abesdi  b^ 
treated  in  the  article  Old  TBSTAVXxr  (q.  v.).  fw 
the  article  Manuscripts  (q.  v.)  it  will  be  n 
some  of  the  most  imporunc  MS&  are  tasB,  mt  ^ 
they  are  only  known  to  us  from  qootMsDoi.  Ttfl 
great  many  MSS.  of  the  Old  TcM.  existed  in  the  J*^ 
ent  countries  where  Jews  resided ;  and,  as  oaua  ^ 
and  regulations  were  laid  down  by  the  >crit» 
ing  to  which  MSSu  were  to  be  wrillea,  it  b  l»i 
oral  to  infer  that  the  MS&  of  the  diffeRM  ttae^ 
would,  in  the  main,  cwrespood  with  each  otbft;  A*, 
tiw  invention  of  printing,  manj  wcR  deaircM  J  }^ 
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Ming  corrected  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  though 
[hey  aeldom  give  an  iccountof  the  mmterials  they  used. 
The  history  of  the  printed  text  is  impoilant  u  showing 
the  manner  in  which  our  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  were  edited,  tad  the  sources  aviilable  fur  obuin- 
ing  the  exact  wonU  of  th«  wigiiML  Id  trda  to  do  this 
we  DHut  examine  tlie  dilftinit  edltfama  aeeonling  to 
the  text  which  they  contain;  we  must  know  the  differ- 
eni  degrees  of  relationship  in  which  the  editions  stand 
to  each  other;  in  a  word,  we  roust  have  the  genealt^ 
of  the  present  editions. 

Before  entering  opoo  the  histoiy  <^  the  printed  text, 
we  most  mention,  flm,  the  editioiiB  of  dilferait  pacta  of 
the  Old  TeM.  which  fonsed  the  bans  of  later  editioML 
Tfae  fint  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  was  pnb- 
liriiedii— 

(I.)  C^^nr,  1.  e.  PiaUeritm  B«braiem»  cum  Ominunto;- 
rio  Ki-mchH  {mi  [1.  e.  A.D.  14T7],  4to,  or  am.  fot.,  nine  loco). 

nrj  rare  edition  la  printed  on  140  folloe,  each  page 
conulnlng  fivly  linear  bat  wltbont  dtvleloD  of  verse*,  tu 
anOmnlar  and  ininiiscalar  letters.  Only  the  lint  fonr 
psalnu  bsYe  the  vowel-points,  and  there  bat  clDm«lly  ex- 
prefsed.  Each  verse  Is  accompanied  by  Klracbrs  com- 
Bwntsry.  The  pages  and  psalms  are  not  nnmbered.  The 
Bapk  Punk  (I.  a.  t)  Is  ofMn  onltlod,  especially  when  two 
WHS  stand  by  each  other.  For  nin^,  often  an  empty 
•pace  Is  left,  sometimes  omitted ;  in  the  space  we  often 
And  an  Inverted  A«,  u,  or  an  Inverted  «aV|  \,  In  the  word 
n^n^ ;  often  the  word  Is  expressed  by  a  sign  ot  abbrevl- 
Diiiio, ",  which  generally  occnrs  In  the  commenUry.  In 
Fta.  cxix,  1  we  find  n^H^,  1.  e.  a  yod  for  a  vat.  The  let- 
ters 3  and  3,  ■(  and  %  1  and  1,  ■)  and  »,  1  and  3 ;  ■'5 
>Dd  a  can  hardly  be  disttngalahed  from  each  other.  The 
text  is  THr  from  b^g  correct,  as  a  few  examples  will 
•how.  Thn^  In 

Fao.  1, 3  \re  read  n*<HI,  In  Van  der  Boogbt,  I^^^B 

I,  0   »    npi^a         "  D-'pi'TX 

U,l    "     p-in  "  p-^-i 

II.  »   "    na^mas       "  lo^ras 
iv,i   "    i^oTiora  niiniew 

It  Is  divided  into  Ave  hooks,  na  can  be  seen  tnm  snper- 
KripUous  to  P»a.  xll,  Ixxli,  Ixxxlx,  and  cvl.  As  to  the 
eomraeiitary,  ft  Is  very  valuable,  becauH  It  contains  all 
the  aail-Cbrlstfan  passages  of  KImch!,  wbicb  are  not 
fuDiid  lu  later  editluna.  At  the  end  two  ejili^apba  are 
printed,  one  In  rhyme,  the  other  In  profe.  See  on  this 
edition,  Blcbhom,  Jteptrlariuvt,  vf,  1S4  »q. ;  De  Koesi,  an- 
Molei  litbrao-typoffraphici,  p.  14:  aud  De  Hthraieet  Tj/p^ 
Orapkia  Orbfittt  ae  J'rimitiUt  etc.,  p.  18 ;  Keunlcotl,  vif. 

at)  ^  an  bit^bi  oispsns*  B-am  m  wsin 

aVi  tt^^ia,  L  e.  PrntateuOuuB^iau  ram  funcMt 
M  cm  Pwrapkrvti  Ckaldaiea  tt  Oommentario  Rabbi  Salo- 
mant$  Janhi  (Boiwnle,  M9  (I.  e.  A.D.  148S],  f.iL).  This 
ei^y  Is  printed  on  918  parchment  leavea.  Above  and  be- 
low the  Hebrew  Rashi'a  commentary  is  given,  while  the 
Cbaldee  Is  primed  on  the  side  of  Ihe  Hebrew.  The  text 
b  very  correct,  and  when  cnmiwred  with  Van  der  Hnoght's, 
the  hnier  seema  tn  be  a  repnnt  of  this  Feniaiench.  The 
hnrmnny  of  this  Peniatencn  with  that  Itinnd  in  Tan  der 
UiHigbt't  edition  le  of  the  ntmost  Importance  for  tho 
printed  text.  In  the  first  place,  It  cormhoraies  the  Gict 
that,  prior  to  the  year  IHO,  the  beginning  had  already 
been  made  to  print  the  Belirew  text  according  to  recent 
If  8&  and  the  Matiorah ;  In  the  raroud  place,  we  mnsi  ad- 
mit (hat  all  variatloDH  which  are  found  In  the  Pentateuch 
pilnied  at  frmcino  In  14S8,  and  which  Is  a  reprint  of  our 
editluii,  are  nothing  but  negllt;eiices  ofthe  printer  and  cor- 
>ecior,ln  so  liar  as  these  variarions  are  not  supported  by 
tbe  Masorab,  and  hence  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  leatlmo- 
nyajjcalnst  iheMnraretIc  text.  In  the  third  pliice,  we  see 
that  all  HSSl  and  editlona  which  were  prepared  by  Jewa 
are  ofUie  ntmost  correctness,  and  that  the  vnrintlons  are 
Boihing  bat  an  oversii^t  of  either  the  copyist  or  printer. 
At  the  end  h>  a  very  lengthy  epigraph  In  tfebrew,  u>jrlve 
which  In  an  Knglisfa  tranflaiimi  space  forbids.  See  fflch- 
bom,  JbpcrferitiiH.  V,  M  so.,  where  the  variniiona  of  this 
Ptniatench  from  Van  der  Honght's  text  are  given. 

(IIL)  Rrtttt,  SeeMatOf,  Canticum  CatOidnm,  Tkrtni 
eimOmiii,yaivA^rt  AMcrramOmm.  J  b^AISTA  (»lne 
anno  et  loco  [but  probably  BononUt,  MB^,  A>l.).  See  De 
nos^fie  fimUiaNimnmlUtAitaqitlmtmUUthr.Talm  AU- 
Oomilm*  <Srlaiigen,  1T68). 

(IT.)  Pnpluta  /•rtgrm  oe  IWfriarsa  tmm  Omm.Xtm- 


«Uf(8oncln<s  1486-86,1  Tola.  fol.}.  On  this,  see  ElcUioni, 
Revertoriuin,  rlll.  fil  ra. 

^  (V.)  Qfiinque  M^llMh  St  Pmlttrtmn  (Sonclnl  et  Casall, 

Thrmt  A  KctittUutf  (ibid.  1486),  with  Tuweliwlnta,  bnt 
with  no  accents. 
(VII.)  Hagiographa,  with  different  commentaries  (Nca- 

polt,148T). 

<VIII.)  BMfa  Uebniea  rnieffraemn  rwnctte  et  AeetrUfbtu 
(Boncltil,  !48ae.  A.D.  U6S],  fol.).  This  Is  the  first  complete 
Hebrew  Bible,  with  vowel-poiuts  iind  accents.  It  is  very 
rare;  only  nine  copies  are  known  ^>  be  exUntfVli.  one 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxfnrd ;  two  at  Rome,  two  at  Florence, 
two  at  Parma,  one  at  Vienna,  and  one  In  the  Baden-Dnr^ 
lach  Library.  According  to  Bmns  (DimrUiL  OeneraL  in 
V.  nt,  p.  449  fa.),  the  text  Is  printed  neither  from  an- 
cient nor  good  MSS.,  bnt  U  frill  of  blunders:  and  Kennl- 
cntt  ateerta  that  It  comalns  more  than  12,000  variatlona 
("qnsB  una  edltlo  oh  exemplaribns  hodiemis  dlscrepat  In 
focls  pins  qnam  li,OnO"}.  How  carelessly  the  printing  was 
executed  may  be  seen  fh>m  Ihe  &ct  that  ver.  is  oiFsa. 
txzlv  was  Interpolated  after  ver.  IS  of  Pea.  Ixxxlx. 

(IX.)  PtnlaUuckua  Mtbralews  abtqut  Punetii,  etc  (1490). 

(Z.)  Pentatettehut  eutn  Baphtaroth  et  MtffiUoth  Utbratet 
(slue  loco  et  anno, 4to n4I>0-9Ct !]).  For  a  long  lime  only 
two  copies  were  known  to  be  extant ;  one  In  the  Library 
of  St.  Mark  at  Florence,  and  one  lu  the  library  of  the  car- 
dinni  Zelada.  De  Konit,  however,  procured  tome  copies. 

Between  1490  and  1491  twelve  other  editions  of  dlflbr- 
ent  bonks  were  published,  which  we  will  imi  ennmerato 
for  want  of  space.  In  14M  Ihe  IHhUa  Uebraiea  cum  Pune- 
tU  (4to)  was  published  at  Brescia :  remarkable  as  ttelug 
the  one  from  which  Luther's  German  truii*latlon  waa 
made.  Hie  Royal  Llbraryat  Berlin  preserves  that  copy  In 
a  case.  This  edition  has  many  vailons  reiidinge.  As  it 
cannot  historically  be  proved  that  In  the  edition  of  this 
Bible  USS.  have  been  used— on  the  contrary,  lu  iia  Uetio- 
nibtu  Wflffutarfbus  It  agrees  with  the  edition  of  Soncino 
(148S>— it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  reprinied  from  Ihe 
Soncinlan  text.  A  fhll  description  of  ihis  Bible  Is  given 
by  Scbnlse,  Vi^lMundigere  Kritik  (Berlin,  ITM).  A  colleo- 
tfnn  of  various  readings  is  given  by  l.c-Lang-HaBh  In  the 
BfMAxAtm  Sacra,  Between  14M  and  149T  fiiur  other  edi- 
tions of  different  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Old  TesL  were  iint>- 
Ushed,  which  would  make  the  number  either  of  entire 
editions  of  tbe  Old  Test,  or  of  single  parts  thereof  about 
Iwenty-etght,  and  which  nil  belong  to  tbe  Utb  century. 

I.  'nie  first  main  recension  was  the  Compinienslan  text 
of  1514-lT.  The  editions  which  were  pnnllshed  in  the 
fi  lib)  wing  centuries  are  mainly  taken  from  one  of  [be  three 
main  vonrces :  Ihe  Cmitptvtmuten  Btbt*,  Ihe  S<meinian  Text 
<iri4SS,  and  SomtoiW'a  (ISSQt  yet  there  Is  a  fonrtb  class, 
which  cimtaiUB  a  mixed  text,  composed  of  mnny  old  edl- 
tionK  The  Complntenslim  text  wnt  enUtled  Bihtia  Sacra 
ItttmMla,  etc.  (in  CompinteusI  Uiilver»ltate,  10I4-1T). 
Bee  PoLveuyr  BiBi.rs.  This  was  fiiilowed  by  the  UHda- 
berg  or  Srrtmm's  Poli/glot  {Saera  BiUia  Ueftrate,  etc)  (ex 
oltlciua  Sanciandreaua,  U86,  8  vols.  ftiL;  republished  In 
Ittw,  3  vols.  foL  ex  omdna  Commellnlana,  and  In  161&  8 
Tol>>.  fol.  ibid.). 

II-  The  second  main  recension,  or  the  Soncinlan  text 
ori4S3,  was  the  basis  of: 

1.  Biblia  Rabbtniea  Bomberffiana  I,  curavit  F.  Pratensis 
(Venice,  IDIT-IS).  See  Rabbinic  Biblrs. 

9.  Oomberg'i  Bditiotu  (4lo):  a.  the  first  pnbiished  In 
1818 :  a.  the  second  In  15S1 ;  j.  the  third  In  ;  a.  the 

fourth  In  1683:    the  fifth  in  IMi. 

8.  JfAiMter's  JStfttfotis  of  1SB4, 1S86,  and  IMO.  The  first 
contains  the  Hebrew  text  only,  and  was  published  by 
Froben  ot  Basle.  This  edition  is  very  rare  and  valuable 
on  accnant  of  a  collection  of  various  readings,  partly  taken 
from  M88.I  wblch  must  have  been  collected  by  a  Jewish 
editor.  Tb»  other  two  editlona  have,  besldea  the  Be- 
brew,  a  Latin  translation, 

4.  Robert  SUphau'e  first  edition  (Pari^  l»D-44. 4  vols.). 
This  waa  not  pnbiished  as  a  whole,  but  in  partf,  each  hav- 
ing a  title.  The  first  part  that  was  published  was  nSQ 
n^rm^  or  Proplutia  leaim  (Ibid.  1030).  Of  variations, 
we  snhjoin  the  following :  i,  SB,  ^^3^0 ;  ver. »,  O^bxo ; 

ill,  18,  ri-*pigtip ;  vi,  b,  •'Piaia :  viii,  b,  nicn  (dngesh 

in  i) :  ver.  18,  DSSIJC ;  x,  16,  PXI :  ver.  18,  maa  ;  ver, 
18,  :  ver.  SB,  1'^BO\  etc  The  second  part  con- 

tained the  twelve  minor  propheu  (1689) ;  the  third,  the 
Psalms  (1640) :  Ibe  fourth,  the  Proverbs  (1540) :  In  the 
same  year  also  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  the  five  Megllioih:  In 
IIHI,  Job,  Esra,  Eseklel;  In  1BI8,  Cbrott!cle^  the  former 
prophets,  and  the  Pentateoch.  Blcbard  Smnn,  In  his 
BUMr»  Critiqtu  du  T,  9*.  p.  BIS,  makes  this  remark  on 
that  edition :  "  SI  Ton  n  ^ganl  t  la  beauts  dee  caractdres, 
it  n'y  a  gn^res  de  Bibles  qui  approchent  de  cells  de  Robert 
Eerleniieln  qttarto;  au  moins  d'aneparile  de  eel  te  Bible: 
miiia  ei7e  n'est  |iaa  fort  corrects **  Tne  same  is  confirmed 
by  Carpziiv,  Critiea  Sacra,  |k  iUi  "Plnrimis  antem  sca- 
tere  vtiiis,  nun  In  pnnctis  modo  Toealibna  et  acsnimtV 
sed  etiam  In  llleria,  Imo  In  Intecifs  nouinT'%. ,  , .  | , , 
DjgiTized  byVjOOQIC 
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dntreheodltar,"  etc.;  and  Sanmet  OcUer,  In  his  Tntrodvel. 
aaLtftffiuu  Orient,  cop.  li,  p.  U,  "  ume  Bi>beni  Ste- 
phaal  editio  pulchria  qnidem  charncioribo*  Mt  ImpresM 
...  Bed  pltinbaa  menaie  bchui,  qtw  tibri  pnlcbernml  nt- 
torem  tarplier  ftedartiiit." 

III.  The  tblrd  main  rcceDSlnn  waa  tb«  Bmnberglaii  text 
oriS2S.  A  new  recenaimi  ufthe  lezt,  which  has  had  more 
inflnauce  than  an;  on  the  test  nf  later  llniefl,  was  Bum* 
bers'a  Mcood  edition  of  [he  Kahblnlc  Bible,  edited  br  Ja- 
cob beu-Cb«)im  (Venice,  l&SK-M,  4  vols.  fal).  Sm  R*b- 
MNio  BiiiLSS.  This  edltioD  was  followed  bv— 

1,  It.  Ulephent'*  eecond  cdilloi:,  pablUhea  la  paru,  Ilka 
tbe  first  (Paris,  lOiiio). 

2.  Bamberg's  (AfrJ  Jiabbittioal  BibU  (IMT-W).  See  lUn- 
BtNto  Bibles. 

B.  31.  A.  JuMtinianri  Editbma,  pnbHabed  aX  Venice  in 
U&l,  1559,  1503,  and  1RT3. 

4.  y.  <fe  Oara'a  Edition;  pabllahed  at  Venice,  vix. :  a.  an 
edition  In  4tn,tS6a:  b.  nu  edition  In  8vo,lC6S:  e.  a&ib> 
binie  DibU  (1W3,  *  vols,  fol.)  [see  Rabbwui  Biauia] :  (L  an 
edition  In  Svo,  lOTD;  e.  an  edition  lu  4t»t,  /.  an  edi- 
tion with  Raxbl's  comntenlaiy  {MM,  AUi);  9,  the  raine 
edition,  published  In  ICOT. 

s.  IHatitiii's  Slanual  Mdiiions,  pobllshed  at  Antwerp, 
Tlx. :  a.  nu  editlou  In  4to,  9vo,  and  Itfmo,  in  UUt  b.  a  4to 
edition  lu  lOSO :  e.  an  Svo  edition  In  1090. 

0,  Craio'*  fidlfvoM,  pabllsbod  at  Wittenberg  In  16S0  and 
1*67. 

7.  Ilartmann't  Bditiotu,  published  at  Prankfort-on-the> 
Oder  lu  IXift-SS. 

8.  Uragadin'i  Bditimw,  pnbll«hed  at  Venice,  vis. :  B.  an 
edition  in  4to  and  l!m»  <iei4-lD) ;  b.  a  Ramnie  BibU 
[see  Rinuittio  Bini.cs]  <16t'-18,  4  vole.  Tol.) ;  c  a  4to  edi- 
tion (1G1»} :  d.  a  4to  edition  (lOSS) ;  &  a  4tO  edition,  with 


Italian  notes  (UTft) :  /.  Dibtia  adtraa  ad  namn  Jvdao- 
mm  (1707, 4to) ;  a,  Bibtta  UiAraiea,  wllh  a  Spanish  com 
■neiiiiiTf  in  Rabbtutc  loUera,  "con  lleens*  de'  Mperiorl' 


(1T30,  4t.>). 

9.  I.  de  la  Rawi^rt^;  or  CephoA  Men'*  KMHmt,  pnb- 
llsbed  at  Geneva  in  1018,  In  4to,  8to,  and  ISmo,  are  bnt  a 

reprint  of  No.  3. 

IV.  Tlio  fonrtli  mnin  recension,  or  mixed  text,  wns 
formed  from  Hot.  II  snd  111  nhove,  and  was  the  Antwerp 
Folyglot,  or  BibliA  Hacra  Hebraiee  (Antwerp.  IDSI)  [see 
po(.viti.uT  BiiiLKci,  which  was  followed  br — 

1.  TIte  I'aria  I'lA'.gM.    See  FoLvsi.aT  BiBLia. 
%  The  London,  or  VfaUon't  Foij/fflot.  See  Poltolot  Bi- 
■i-Ba. 

t.  i>fa«fta'afl'e»rw-Z.attniMttlinw{Antwerp,  1571, 1088). 
Id  the  llrat  edition.  In  Oen.  lil,  15,  where  the  Vnlg.  bas 
"  Ipsa  conieret  cnpni,"  with  reference  lo  the  Virgin  Mnry, 
we  read  mn,  Instead  of  XIH,  with  a  IlUle  circle  above  to 
Indicate  a  different  readlQic  in  tbe  passage  (K^H),  Bni 
this  corruiiilon  was  not  mode  bj  Arias  Hon  tan  ns,  the 
Latin  translator. 

4.  Tlie  Burgo*  Edition,  a  ver;  rare  reprint  of  Flantln's 
flnt  edition,  published  at  BurKos,  in  Spain,  Id  1S81  (fol.). 

5.  The  Qtneva  Editiotu,  in  Ilobrew  and  Latin,  published 
in  lOott  and  lOlS  (fol.).  > 

0.  The  Uydm  Bdilion,  pnbllsbed  lu  ISU  (lanre  8*0}. 
7.  Tbe  Vienna  Edition,  ptiblished  In  1748  (tain  Svo). 
S.  Hfituxciu»f»  Pott/irlot  and  Maaval  Editieiu.  See  Rn- 
SKOoirs. 

V.  IhOler'n  Text.  Several  older  editions  contributed  to 
Butter's  Bible-; 

0.  liiUia  Sacra,  etc  (Ilambarc,  IfiST,  fol.).  The  ontward 
sp|>enrauce  of  thin  edition  Is  Bpleudld.  In  the  margin  the 
number  of  chapters  U  marked,  and  every  fifth  verse. 
From  the  pref.icc  we  xce  that  Hotter  perused  the  editions 
of  Bombere,  Aliint^ter,  Stephens,  etc.  Thta  edition  was 
only  priuK-it  once,  lint  wun  pnbllabed  In  ICBS,  IBM,  and 
16"3  with  new  tltle-]>iii:c-'. 

b.  Biblia  Sacra  rol'i  'lutta  (Incomplete;  only  the  Penln- 
teucb,  Jiishua,  Jn(li;«!>,  and  Rntb)  (Nnremberg,  ISW). 
Butler's  Hebrew  Dilile  was  reiirlnted  In  Nlsael's  edition 
fLnmlunl  Bntuvoruin.  IOCS, \Ar)^  Svo),  witb  the  title  Saera 
Biblia  llehrtra  tx  Opiimia  Kdiiionibu*,  etc. 

Tl.  Bnxtorfe  Kdttiow.  A  text  revhwd  accnralelj  after 
the  Hasorah,  and  therefore  deriatiuff  hen  and  there  fhim 
the  earlier  editions,  is  fnmiahed  Buxtorfa  edtUona, 
via.: 

a.  The  Manval  Hdition  (Basle,  1811,  Sro),  which  wm  fol- 
lowed by— 

1.  Joiwson's  Edition  (.^msl.  1080),  or  OjaiSl  B^ICS. 
B.  JfnioMrA  (wi-Zira^r*  EdiHon  (Ibid.  MSB,  4tn).  It 

would  have  been  well  if  tbe  editor  bad  ataled  which  four 
editions  he  pernsed,  and  to  which  the  mistakes,  which  are 
not  s  few  In  this  edition,  are  to  be  ascribed.  Kacb  page 
has  two  columns.  The  order  of  the  boofca  la  raUier  nn- 
eommou ;  the  Ili(}:l»i;r)iiiba  and  five  Megilloth  come  b«> 
fore  tbe  earlier  and  Inter  prophets.  As  to  the  edition  It- 
aeir,  R.  Slmuu,  In  hit-  IHntoire  Critique,  p.  514,  remarks: 
"LMItlon  en  quarto  ile  Menassc ben-larulfi Amsterdam 
«iUISS,a  ceite  commodUi-,  qu'elle  est  hod  seolement  cor- 
recte,  mais  ane»l  A  denx  colounes :  an  lien  que  les  Mltlona 
de  Robert  Kstlenne  et  dc  Kantin  sout  k  Inngnea  Itenea  et 
par  consequent  Incommodea  poor  U  JectnreT" 


b,  ihae(or/'«Aa&MiislMH«[seeBAaautiaBiBuiq,wUd 
waa  followed  by— 

1.  fVmJtfiMtsr'a  AoUfnfe'JUUn  See  RAssfvic  Buue. 

8.  fjtbnuon% or  Ifarasw  JtaWMff  IHHs.  See  **--— r 
Bist.m. 

VIL  Joeofh  Athia^e  Neither  the  text  of  Batte 

nor  that  of^Buxtorf  was  without  its  permanent  loflMoee: 
but  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  became  the  standard  tn  tmb- 
seqnent  ceneratlons  was  that  of  Joseph  Albiaa,  a  leatesd 
rnbbl  and  printer  at  Amsterdam.  Ilia  text  was  based  <■ 
a  comparlsoD  of  the  previous  editions  with  two  MS5.  -.  one 
bearing  the  date  ISw,  the  other  a  Spanish  MS,  hiastlDc 
nn  anuqnity  of  900  yearsi  The  flrvt  edlUoo  of  this  t>e« 
text  was  published  at  Amsterdam  (lOSl.S  toU.  ST{4,w)ih 
the  title,  Biblia  Uebraiea  eorretta  et  et>liata  arm  At^qtit- 
eimi*  *t  AeewaXimimia  Bxemplaribne  Jfantumpfu  et  ia» 
temu  imyrtatia.  This  Is  the  first  edition  In  wbkh  each 
verse  Is  numbered.  A  seooud  edition,  wltb  a  prc£ue 
Lensdeu,  was  published  In  1W7.  These  editions  was 
mnch  prlied  for  their  beauty  and  correctness,  end  a  gM 
medal  and  chain  were  conferred  on  Athbts  lo  token  et 
their  appreciation  by  the  States-General  of  Hollaud. 

VIII.  Clediut'i  SdOimu  were  baaed  apoo  tbe  text  of 
Athlns. 

a.  Biblia  Te*tam*fUiFeitrie,«tt.  Opera  et  stadioClaA 
(Frankrort-on.the.lCalu,  ItTT). 

b.  Bma  HrtnrfM,  etc;  recognlU  •  J.  H.  M^io  (Wl 

e.  BiUia  BAraiea,  etc ;  «d.  Q.  Chr.  Bhrtrklin  (tbld.  in^ 
4lo).  In  eplte  of  ^1  tbe  care  which  Bhrcklin  Iwatowsd 
npoa  this  edition,  some  mistakes  were  leD.  as:  Isa.  1,1^ 

ipnn  for  ixm;  xii,  w,  r'i:o"»n  for  r.''3rx"in;  jb. 

iv,  18,       for       :  xxill,  M,  CniVs  for  nmbX:  b*. 

xl,  88,  »">3D  for  niaO:  Hob.  tII,  W.  B3Xi  for  Clrt: 

Amos  vll,  10.  D13  for  n"*!:  Lam.  T,  82,       Ite  DX  ^; 

Psa-  Ixxv,  1,  q-QK  for  C)OH.  Mo. 
IS.  JablmutCa  Editiotu,OT— 

a.  Biblia  Hebraiea  etm  SotU  Befowfeii,  etc  (BtraBal, 
18M,  large  Svo  or  4to).  For  this  editfmi  Jeblonsfel  col- 
lated alt  the  cardinal  editions,  together  with  aever^  1I9&, 
and  bestowed  particular  care  on  the  vnwel-poiDts  sod  lo 
cents,  aa  he  expreaaea  himself  more  fully  la  bis  ptdkcs, 

b.  hiWa  Hebniea  Oraliam,  «|«.  (Ibid.  ITIS.  Maia). 
This  Is  the  last  of  Jablonskt's  editions,  bat  leas  correct: 
and  the  same  may  be  s^d  of  the  one  pabllabed  la  IIII 
(Slmo)  without  the  vowel-polntiL 

X.  B.  Xiehaelia't  Bible  wsb  based  on  JablonikTs  tat 
edition  of  1000,  and  was  entitled  ^lEO  53".tt1  B^"^ 
Onpn  (Halle,  1»0,  Svo  and  4to).  For  tbie  edlltoa  lO- 
chaells  compared  five  Erfurt  M8&  and  nlneleeB  fvinei 
editions,  which  are  nil  eoamerated  la  tbe  prelkce. 
edition  Is  much  esteemed,  pertly  for  lu  coriiKmue  arf 
partly  for  ita  notes,  which,  on  account  of  the  very  small 
type,  are  a  task  In  the  eyea. 

Hichnelis*a  t«t  la  said  to  km  been  tbebaalsortbsse- 
called  JfaHtHon  BibUy  edited,  with  a  critical  connieiitKT, 
by  Nora!  (a  ▼.)  OtminB.  174i-M). 

XI.  Vmdtr  H<io^trtit,atBMiaBArabm,mamtem 
vUimam  JMfHoncm  Jea.  Athia,  etc  (Amst.  1T8B,  8  nJs. 
Svi>).  This  editlon-^r  good  rcpoutloD  for  Itf  accfuwT> 
bnt  above  all  Hir  tbe  beanly  auo  disiinctiieH  of  ft*  lype- 
deaerves  special  attention  aa  eonstltntlng  uar  jHeeeal  bm- 
(M  rMtptiM.  The  text  was  chiefly  formed  oa  that  of 
Athlas;  no  MSS-were  need  for  It,  but  it  hea  a  coHectSon 
of  varlonsreadinga  from  printed  edlUuns  at  tbe  end.  7hs 
Masoretlc  readings  are  glTen  In  the  margin.  In  ^le  of 
all  tbe  ezccDencea  whlot  IhIa  edition  bas  above  t^ien, 
there  are  still  a  great  many  miatakes  to  be  found  therela, 
ns  Bruns  has  shown  In  BIchhuru's  lUperterivat,  xli,  W 
sq.  The  fidlowlng  editions  are  either  printed  flan  et 
based  on  Van  der  Hooght's  text: 

I.  /VM)r>«iWUim«,|(QbltshadatAnistenl«ia(li*t.11V> 
S.  The  lAipeiii  KHUm,  irith  Scb.  SchBld's  LaUn  mas- 

latlon  (1740, 4bi>. 

8.  ArstoHe  BOUa  BMrata  ttm  Piasstta  (Oxford,  lOK 
t  vols.  4to). 

4.  aimoHfs  JSAHoM  (Balle,  178^  1T8T,  IBSt  1S»;  Ihi 
latter  two  with  a  preface  by  Bosenmtiller}. 

B.  Raubiganetia.  v.)  Kditioa  (Paria,  llBM  vola.  tol^. 

8.  Bayli/e  Old  Teetaitent,  in  Hebrew  end  BMUab  tLw^ 
1774,  large  Svo). 

7.  Keim^otCt  (q.T.)  FslM  Teetmmentttm  (Oxford.  IIII- 
80, 8  Toh.  foL). 

8.  Jahn'e  OOtia  Bebrttlta,  etc  (Vienna.  1S08, 4  vnta.  9n), 
with  readinga  from  De  Bowl,  Kenulcoti,  etc  With  Injs- 
dlcloiu  pecnllaritT,  however,  the  books  are  arranged  Is  s 
new  order ;  the  Chronlclea  ere  spilt  np  into  ftrngneat*  tor 
the  pnrpoee  of  compariaon  with  tlie  Mrellel  books. 

0.  AiMtArvyirs  Bibtia  BAraiea,  with  Tarloos  iBBdlua 
(Poniefract,  18tO-1<S  rota.  4M). 

10.  Prei^ Bibtia  AbraSeaiJjoni.  lSU.STolB.8vo^«Uefc 
was  entirely  superseded  Iiy 

II.  il'.dlbmawre  BfbUa  BOnkm  (IMd.  IBSl^  and  oflo). 
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Tan  der  Hoogbt'a  text  It  fonnd  in  nil  Eaellsb  edIllouH 
of  tba  Hebrew  Bib1«  pnblMwd  bj  Duncui  or  Bagtter, 
ud  la  aleu  made  tbe  uaia  of— 

II.  Th*  Uexaglot  Bible  [tee  Polt«U»  Buuil  (LoniL 
1ST6,  e  vols,  myal  4to). 

IS.  TAs  UmU  Mttftm  of  ISIT. 

14.  MoAit'a  Jiditiotu,  poblUhed  at  Lei  pale  Id  1381, 188S, 
1633,  ]S3»,  and  186T ;  tbe  tatt  la  flnperior  to  the  former,  as 
can  be  seen  from  tbe  prcAice.  Hann'e  text  bu  nlio  been 
reprinted  In  tbe  polrglot  of  8Uer  Mid  Tbelle  (filberreld, 
IMT,  and  often).  There  U  a)*a  a  miuII  edition  of  Huhn's 
Bible  (in  ISmo),  with  a  prehee  by  RoeenmOller,  In  email 
bnl  clear  qrpe.  The  lui  of  tliii  edition  waa  pabUibed  In 
IBtS. 

I&  TUiU'a  Bditicm  (Ibid.  18*0 :  4th  fld.  187S).  Tbia  edi- 
tion roHj  be  regnrded  as  one  of  tbe  best  Hebrew  Bibles 
accordlni;  to  Vaik  der  Hoiigtat's  receualon.  Wrlglit.tn  bla 
The  Boot  of  Gmtwis  M  HtbfW  (Lund.  186B),  baa  followed 
Tbeile's  text. 

XIL  OpiU't  Tat,  or  Bibliea  Bebraiea  cum  OpHvtis  Im- 
prtuiM,  «tc  Studin  et  Ot>era  D.  H.  Opilll  (Kilimt,  1T09, 
*ut).  Opltz  compared  fur  tbts  editioo  three  codices  and 
fonneeu  printed  editions,  which  are  enumerated  In  the 
[»efuce.   This  text  was  reprlnied  Id— 

I.  Zvlliehov,  BiUia  eum  Prtmfatiotu  MtehadU  (1141, 4to). 

!.  KeangeliKche  tffutacAe  Original- Bihtl,  containing  the 
Hebrew  and  Luther's  Gerronii  trnDslatioo  (Klloui.  1H1). 

XIII.  Bdilxon*  with  a  United  TaU.  With  Van  der 
IIn<>f;bt'8  edltlao  a  Uxliu  reeeptut  was  given,  which  wns 
corrected  and  Improved  from  time  to  time.  Bat  the  more 
tbe  Masornh  and  ancient  Jewish  grammarians  were  stod- 
led,  the  more  It  was  fnnnd  that  the  present  text,  while  on 
the  whole  correct,  did  not  coiae  up  to  the  requirements 
suii  rules  laid  down  by  ancient  grammarians,  for,  as  De- 
Iftascta  obverves,  iti  th«  edition  of  tbe  Old  TesL,  the  ml- 
aatesi  points  must  be  observed,  trifilng  and  pettifog^ng 
as  they  may  appear  to  tbe  •nperllcial  reader ;  "  yet  i&ra 
maxim)  apnd  nos  ponderis  esse  delwt.'* 
Thus  It  cane  to  pass  that  from  timv  to  time  new  edlttona 
oftbe  Hebrew  text  were  pnbllahed  niDnn  is.  I.  e. 
tn  accordance  with  tba  Haaorah.  Of  sneb  editions  we 
mention,  paasine  over  tbe  editions  of  alngle  parta  of  the 
OMTsat.,^  ■  *^ 

1.  Tbe  e<1ltion  pnbllsbed  at  Cftrlsmhe  (1836-ST)  and  ed- 
ited by  Epstein,  Kneeofeld,  and  olbers. 

%  PMlipptohn'tItriuliaacheBiba(U)]felc,l8U-it).  Bnt 
tbis  edition,  sajs  Delltxfclii  "qnnmqnnm  textum  '^D 
mOnn  courormatam  se  exblbere  prwdlcnt,  Masorelblcte 
dlllgeutite  vlx  nllam  vestigium  oetendit  et  vIUIs  plnrimts 
scatei." 

a  utunv»  Sditim,  or  min  xim  onpn  nuo 

D^mnST  D'^if-:  (Vienna,  1362,  9  vols.  8vo).  This  edi- 
tion was  reprinted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sod- 
ety  at  Berlin,  with  the  corrections  of  Theophllns  Abram- 
soDD  (IBM,  and  often ;  latest  edition,  18T4).  With  an  Bng- 
llsh  tltte-page,  "  Tht  Htbrtia  BibU,  revised  and  carefblTy 
examined  by  Myer  Levi  Letterit,"  the  society's  edition 
was  published  (t)  by  Wiley  and  Son  (N.  T.  ISTB). 

4.  A  new  edition,  whicb,  aa  we  hope,  will  become  tbe 
Maudard  test  for  tbe  (tatnn,  is  that  oommeoced  by  Baer  and 
Dellueeb.  Aaearlyaal8*l.aBaer,ineonneetlonwitbPiof. 
Delltxscb,  pnbllsbed  the  D'^^nn  1B0,  otUber  PtcUmorum 
IMraicrtM.  Teztvm  Mammthinm  aeeuratiut  <ptam  adhvc 
factum,  mt  txpreviii  .  .  .  Sotat  erUieoM  orfjseU  &  Baer. 
Prsfuloe  est  P.  Delllzsch  (UpsiB,  IWl).  Mr.  Baer,  who 
'nr  nb(iQt  twenty  years  baa  made  Masorctlc  lore  bis  spe- 
daity,  the  results  of  which  he  partly  gave  to  tbe  pnblic  In 
lis  nsM  nnir  (RSdelbelm,  1801),  was  best  adapted  for 
tneb  a  tnsl^,  and  bis  connection  with  Prof.  Delltzsch,  one 
ft  the  greatest  Ihring  Hebrew  sebolars^  la  tbe  best  gnnr- 
intee  that  tbe  woric  la  in  able  bands.  An  Improved  edi- 
litti  of  the  Psalms  waa  pnbllsbed  in  1ST4,  nnder  the  title 
^ibnn  *^B0,  l/iber  Paalmorum  Hebraiata  cUque  Latimu 
A  ifisronirmo  «x  Btbrao  eonvertM,  Consoclata  opera 
idbjernnt  C.  de  Tlschendori;  B.  Bner,  et  Fr.  Delltxscb.  Is 
he  preface,  which  is  prepared  by  Delltxscb,  we  get  n  great 
leaf  of  Instructive  matter  as  to  tbe  sonrces  used  for  this 
(litloD.  The  Hebrew  and  Latin  text  is  followed  by  Ap- 
jendicM  Crittem  tt  JfoamUtae  of  great  value  to  tbe  stu- 
•nt.  Both  these  editions  are  pnbllsbed  in  ISmo.  Be- 
llies the  I'salmR,  wblcb  in  tbelr  present  elxe  are  proba- 
<Iy  nut  intended  for  a  complete  edition  of  ibe  Ola  Teat., 
My  pabllsbed — 

(1.)  ^»Tan  moonb  imd»i  ibo  sm  n"'»!03  ibo 

nin.  Liber  OtnttiM,  TVxfUM  Xatorrthimrn  aeeuratimtme 
tprefit,  a  FotMbM  Matora  varie  Htuttravit,  A'oKs  CrilU 
's  amjtrmatit,  8.  Boer.  Pr«fatns  est  edendi  operis  adjn- 
yr  Ft.  DelllSBCb  (Upsln,  1S<W,  gr.  Svo).  The  tiUe  fhlty 
idlcntes  the  contents  of  the  worl^  which,  however,  we 
III  specify.  Tbe  Hebrew  text  Is  followed  by— 
a.  aptcimm  LteOoram  in  hae  BSiOone  Qtmtit  reefpta- 
a>k 


b.  toei  Om€»i»  foeaUm  non  prethufom  fn  JMts  EEtm 
tnoM  Vin-su  retituntet. 

e.  Scriptural  QgHtatM  inttr  SehoUu  OrientaU$  et  Oceidm- 
tttle$  eonirovtrmi&. 

d.  Loci  6*ntait  a  Bm-A»her  a  Bm'Sapht^i  dfwrw 
Pvnetia  idmait. 

e.  Loci  Octieaia  Contimilet  qui/aeiU  eonfrntdittOw. 
/.  Loci  Oenadt  lAncola  Pamk  itotati. 

tSietionet  Libri  Hcneata  Maaorethiea. 
Contptetua  Xolarwm  Mtuorftieantin :  o.Tarietos  scrip- 
tionls  et  lectlonls;  A  Aduotatlones  Uasoretlae;  v.  Clan* 
sDta  libri. 

(S.)  Liber  Jttaia . . .  (Llpeli^  UTQ,  ooBtainlnK  the  sama 
criUcal  matter  aa  Genesis. 

(S.)  lAber  Jobi . . .  (ibid.  1ST6).  Oppodte  tbe  lltle-page 
stands  a  bc^lmlle  of  the  Codex  l^hnnitkale  No.  S  a, 
wblcb  gives  a  good  specimen  of  the  Babylonian  system 
of  pnnct  nation. 

A.)  Uber  Dttodeeim  Prrphetanm  .  .  .  (ibid.  mS), 

The  prefaces  which  precede  the  Hebrew  text  tn  all  these 
volumes  give  an  accouat  of  the  varions  MSS.,  edittiiiis, 
etc.,  which  have  been  i>enised  for  each  bonlc,  and  are  fall 
of  lustrucilnn  (o  tbe  student  of  the  sacred  texL  When 
completed,  tbls  edlUou  of  the  Old  Test,  will  fom  not  a 
recension,  but  (A«  recension  of  the  best  Hebrew  text  with 
whicb  tbe  student  can  be  rnrolshed. 

Literature. — For  the  difTerent  editions  of  the  Old 
Test.,  see  L^-Long-Maah,  Woir,  Bartolocd,  BoeenmUl- 
ler,  and  introductions  to  the  Old  Test.,  together  with 
Davidson,  Biblical  Criticism,  i,  187  sq.,  and  De  Bowi, 
De  Uebraica  Ti/poffraphia  Oryfine,  etc  (Famia,  1776) ; 
id.  De  Typograpkia  Ufhrao-Ferratiemi,  etc.  (ibid. 
1780);  id.  De  Jgnotit  Nonnullit  Atiti^itsimit  Ilehr. 
Textta  Editt.  etc.  (Erlangen,  1782);  id.  Anmlet  H»- 
bneo-tjipographici,  etc  (Parma,  1795).  For  rarioua 
readings,  see  tbe  editiona  of  Kennicott,  Micfaaelis,  Jihn, 
Reineccins-MeiflsneT^Dtiderlein ;  the  Farra  lAdionea  oT 
De  Rossi  fibid.  1784,  4  vols.) ;  Davidson,  The  Hebrew 
Text  o/lhe  Old  Tettament,  etc  (Lond.  1865)— follow ing, 
as  Davidson  does,  De  Rossi  and  Jahii,  his  work,  l>csides 
being  deficient,  cannot  always  be  relied  upon;  Pick, 
Hora  Samaritma,  or  a  CoUection  t{f  I'arious  Readissa 
of  the  Samaritan  Peittateuck  compared  mth  the  B»- 
brtv  and  otAer  AtieieiU  Veraimt,  in  B^H.  Saa-a  {An do- 
ve r,  1876-78);  Strack,  Kalaiog  der  Ae&r.  Bibtihmd- 
ackrifien  in  St.  Petertburg  (St.  Petersburg,  1876).  For 
critical  purposes,  see,  besides  the  aiticleB  QuoTATlOKa 
OP  THE  Old  Tkstaukkt  the  Taijiuu  and  Maso- 
R.\H  in  this  Cydopadia,  together  with  the  liteiatuie 
given  in  those  articles,  Strack)  Prol^omena  Critica  m 
V.  T.  (LipatK,  1878);  id.  Zur  Texttritti  dea  Jeaaiaa,  in 
Lutheriache  Zeitachr{fl  (Leipsic,  1877),  p.  17  sq.,  and  his 
preface  to  tbe  edition  of  the  Prophelarum  Codex  Bobj^ 
lomcua  PefropoiilanuM  (Petrop.  1876);  Heir  Ha-I^eri 
Abulafia  (q.v.),  nUpb  yrtQ  nnoa  ^BO  (noience, 
1750;  Beriin,  1761),  Lonzano,  min  n^M  CVenioe,  1618; 
BerUn,  174S);  Norn  (q.  r.),  "^e  mSQ  (Tieona,  1818); 
also  in  tbe  Wanaw  Bablnnic  Bible ;  Hndenhnhi,  DISin 
0*^3^9  niXQ  (RttdelbritD,  1818-21);  Kimchi,  Liber 
Ra^am  edd.  Lebrecht  et  Kesentlial  (Beriin,  1847) ; 
FrensdorflT,  Die  Mataora  Magna  (Uanorer  and  Ldpaie, 
1876);  Geiger,  Vrachr0  U^aelzvmgeH  der  BM 
(Breslau,  1857),  p.  281  sq.;  tbe  critical  notes  appended 
by  Baer  and  DeUtssch  to  tbe  different  books  edited  by 
them ;  the  MaauAet  So/trim  (q.  v.),  best  ed.  by  J.  MuU 
ItT  (Leipoe,  1878);  the  forthcoming  work  of  tiiiisburg 
on  the  Maaorab,  which  will  be  published  in  4  vols,— vi& 
vol  i,  the  Blasorah  Magna,  lexically  arranged;  vol.  ii, 
the  Haaorah  Parva;  voL  iii,  an  English  translation, 
with  explanatory  notes;  vol.  iv,  the  original  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Kbie  according  to  the  Haaorah;  and  De- 
lilzscfa,  Complutetiaiache  Varianten  m  dem  AlttatamtHi 
lichen  TexU  (ibid.  1878).    (B.  P.) 

RECENSIONS  of  thx  New  Tbstamknt.  After 
the  critical  maieriala  at  tbe  basis  of  tbe  New-Test,  text 
had  accumulated  in  the  hands  oTHill  and  Benlley,  they 
began  to  be  examined  with  care.  Iroporunt  readings 
in  different  documents  were  seen  to  poseess  resemblances 
more  or  less  striking.  Pasaagos  were  found  to  present 
the  same  form,  though  the  HSS.  from  nhtchJh^«l^ 
derived  belonged  to  yarioua  khbei  lM  bodAtMeivHw 
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thotifrht.  wiggeited  itietf  to  Bcngel  that  the  mus  of  mi- 
teriald  might  be  definitely  claaaified  in  conrurroity  with 
mteh  peculiarities.  The  same  idea  afterwards  occurred 
to  Semler.  Bengel  claanfied  all  the  documents  from 
which  various  readings  are  collected  into  two  malioiu  or 
Jamilia— the  Asiatic  and  the  African.  To  the  former 
belonged  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  as  the  chief;  to  the 
latter  the  Gneco-l4tiu  codices.  At  first  that  eminent 
critic  does  not  seem  to  have  had  m  very  distinct  appre- 
hension of  the  subject;  and  therefore  he  speaks  in  gen- 
eral terms  of  it  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
pnbluhed  in  1734;  but  in  the  posthumous  edition  of  the 
Apparatus  CrUicua  (1763,  edited  by  Burkiua)  he  is 
more  explicit.  Semler  was  the  first  that  used  the  term 
rtemnm  of  a  parUcotar  class  of  HS>%  in  his  Hermeiteu' 
fjfob  Voriertitung  (1766).  This  critic,  however,  though 
•cqnainted  with  Wetstein's  labors  on  the  text  of  the 
New  Test,  had  nothing  more  than  a  dim  notion  of  the 
subject.  He  followed  Bengel  without  clearly  under- 
Btanding  or  enlarging  his  views.  Griesbach  was  thp 
first  scholar  who  treated  the  topic  with  consummate 
learning  and  ekill,  elaborating  it  eo  highly  that  it  be- 
came a  prominent  subject  in  the  criticism  of  the  New 
TesL  But  he  had  the  benefit  of  Wetstein's  idinndant 
treasures.  The  term  rmntim  applied  to  HS.  quota- 
tions by  ancient  writ«r^  and  versions  of  the  Greek 
Testament  bearing  an  afiinity  to  one  another  in  charac- 
teristic  readings,  became  a  classical  word  in  his  hands, 
and  has  continued  so.  The  appellation  is  not  happily 
chosen.  Fam,ily,natioii,  ekut,  otonkr  would  have  been 
more  appropriate ;  because  rvmrion  suggests  the  idea 
of  leviHOn,  which  is  inapplicable.  Kit  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  word  denotes  nothing  more  than  a 
certain  class  of  critical  documents  characterized  by  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  in  common,  it  matters  little  what 
designation  be  employed. 

The  sentiments  of  Griesbach,  like  those  of  Bengel, 
developed  and  enlarged  with  time.  Hence  we  must  not 
look  for  exactly  the  same  theory  in  his  different  publi- 
cations. In  bis  DtMertatio  Critica  de  CodicSmt  Qualuor 
Evmgdiorum  Origaaami  (pars  prima,  published  in 
1771),  he  says  that  there  are,  perhaps,  three  or  four  re- 
censions into  which  all  the  rodices  of  the  New  TesL 
might  be  divided  {Opuicitla  Academca,  edited  by  Gab- 
ler,  i,  239).  In  the  preface  to  his  first  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  {im),  he  sUtes  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  8d  century  there  were  two  recennons  of 
the  gospels^  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Western.  In  the 
prol^omena  to  the  first  volume  of  bis  second  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  the  matured  sentiments  of  this 
able  critic  are  best  set  forth.  There  he  illustrates  the 
Alexandrian  recension,  the  Western,  and  the  Constanti- 
nt^litan.  The  first  two  are  the  nwre  ancient,  belong- 
ing to  the  time  in  which  the  two  colketions  of  the 
New-Test,  writings,  the  svayyi\iov  and  h  dwovroXoCi 
were  made.  The  Alexandrian  was  an  actual  recension 
arising  at  the  time  when  the  two  portions  in  question 
were  put  together;  the  Western  was  aimply  the  acci- 
dental result  of  carelessness  and  arbitraiy  procedure  on 
the  part  of  transcribers  and  others  in  the  MSS.  current 
before  the  dir^vraXoCi  or  epistle^  were  collected.  The 
ConstanUnopolitan  arose  from  the  intermingling  of  the 
other  two,  and,  like  the  Western,  is  no  proper  recennon, 
but  was  rather  the  result  of  a  condition  of  the  docu- 
ments brought  about  by  the  negligence  and  caprice  of 
copyists  or  meddling  critics.  The  Alexandrian  is  pre- 
sented by  the  MSS.  C,  L,  88,  103,  106,  and  by  B  in  the 
lost  chapters  of  the  four  gospels;  by  the  Hemphitic, 
Etbioptc,  Armenian,  and  PUiloxenian  versions;  and  the 
quotations  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origcn,  Eos^na^ 
Atbanaaius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Isidore  of  Peln- 
rium.  The  Western  accords  with  the  Grsco-Lstin  cod- 
ices, with  the  Ante-Hieronymian  Latin  version,  and 
with  B  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew ;  also  with  1,  IS,  69, 
118, 124, 131, 167;  with  the  Thebaic  and  Jemaalem- 
Syrioc  rersi(ms,  and  the  quotations  of  Irenwu  in  latin, 
py|irian.TertuUian,AmbitiH^andAngastinb  The  third 


or  ConstanUnopolitan  is  shown  in  A,  E,  F,  G,  H,  8*  ef  Oe 
gospels,  the  Moscow  codicee  of  the  Pauline  epiinlfla,  lb* 
Gothic  and  Slavonic  veruons ;  and  in  the  qiH^tiou 
such  fathers  as  lived  duriug  the  4th,  5tb,  and  Cth  cen- 
turies in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  neighboring  piK- 
inces.  Tbe  text  in  Chrysostom  is  described  by  Grin- 
bach  as  a  mixed  one ;  and  of  P,  Q.  and  T  be  say«  thai 
th9y  aeeord  soaMtiaies  with  tbe  Alexandrian,  snnirt'MU 
widi  the  Western.  Tbe  Alexandrian  reeenrioR  sDoctit 
to  avoid  and  change  whatever  might  be  tMeuAn  u> 
Greek  cars;  but  tbe  Weston  preserved  the  harsher  ^m- 
uine  readings  when  opposed  to  the  genius  of  tbe  Grrtk 
language;  Hebraizing  ones;  readings  involving  mAt- 
ciun  or  unpleasant  to  the  ear.  Tbe  Alexandrian  so^n 
to  illustrate  words  and  phnuea  nuber  thae  the  woHi 
the  Western  endeavored  to  render  the  aerae  dean  ad 
less  involved  by  means  of  explanations,  cinnmlocutioa^ 
additions  gathered  from  every  ude,  as  well  as  by  trs»- 
pDMlions  of  words  and  sentences.  It  also  preferred  iIk 
readings  which  are  more  full  and  vertxne,  as  <reB  m 
supplements  taken  from  parallel  passages,  someuoe* 
omitting  what  might  render  the  sense  obacnre  or  seen 
lepHgnant  to  the  context  or  parallel  passage^  in  aQ 
whicb  respects  the  Alexandrian  is  purer.  The  Alexaa- 
drian  critic  acted  tbe  part  of  a  grammarian,  tbe  West- 
ern that  of  an  interpreter.  In  all  these  points  Gries- 
bach asserts  that  the  Constantinopolitan  coroDantr 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrian ;  but  with  this  diffowx. 
that  it  is  still  more  studious  of  Greek  propriety,  adanii 
more  glosses  into  the  text,  and  intermingles  eiibv 
Western  readings,  which  diflbr  from  the  Alexandtiaa, 
or  else  readings  compounded  of  Alexandrian  and  Vest- 
em,  No  recenuon  is  exhibited  by  any  codex  in  its 
original  purity  {ProUgomena  us  Aoraas  T\  iliiwiaBn 
[8(t  ed.  by  Schub],  voL  i,  p.  Ixx  sq.). 

Micliaelis  thinks  that  there  have  existed  four  pnoo- 
pal  editions :  1.  Tbe  Western,  used  in  oountriea  vbeie 
the  Latin  languagewaaapoken.  2.  The  AlexandriaBcc 
Egyptian,  with  wluch  the  quotations  of  Origcn  eeia- 
cide  and  tbe  Coptic  version.  8.  The  Edeeaene  e^tioei. 
embracing  the  MSS.  from  which  tbe  old  Syriac  w 
made.  4.  The  Byzantine,  in  general  use  at  Coosuad- 
nople  after  that  city  became  the  capital  of  tbe  Eucm 
empire.  This  last  is  subdivided  into  tbe  ancieat  and 
tbe  modem  {Jntroditetiim  to  tk»  Nem  Tat,  iniiJsiiil 
by  Marsh,  ii,  175  sq^  Sd  ed.). 

Aasuredly  this  dasaification  ia  no  inpnnreBant  i^as 
Gricsbieta'a. 

Somewhat  different  from  Griesbadi's  system  is  (bit 
of  Hug,  which  was  first  proposed  in  bis  BhtlmOng  n 
dai  tteue  Tettament  (1808).  1.  The  kou^  tc^M^;,  lc 
tbe  most  ancient  text,  unrevised,  whicb  came  into  ex- 
istence in  the  2d  century,  found  in  D,  1, 18, 69,  IH  ^ 
theeoq>eb;  in  D,  E,F,G,  of  Paul's  ^usilea;  in  D,E,ef 
the  Acts;  and  in  the  old  latin  and  Tbefauc  VMsim, 
Tbe  Pesbito  also  belongs  to  this  class  of  text,  tbomck 
it  differs  in  some  respects  from  D.  'L  About  the  aii- 
dle  of  the  Sd  centuri',  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  haSbef^ 
made  a  reoension  of  the  Koivq  txioai^.  To  this  bdaa^ 
B,CL,  of  the  gospels;  A,  B.C  40, 80, 367,  in  tbe  Ads; 
A,  B,  C,  40,  867,  in  tbe  Catholic  efnstlea;  A.  B,C;^ 
867, 17,  of  the  Pauline  epistles ;  and  A,  C;  of  the  Af»a- 
lypse.  It  appears  in  the  citations  of  Athanasin^  Mar-  | 
cus  and  Macarius  the  monks,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  sad 
Cosmas  Indicoplenstea,  This  recension  had  ecdeHss- 
ticol  authority  in  Egypt  and  Alexandria.  8,  AImhu  Ibt 
same  time,  Lucian,  a  preriiyter  of  Anrioeb,  in  Syria.  n>> 
vised  the  Koivii  iKSmne  as  it  then  existed  in  tbe  Vtaki- 
to,  comparing  dillerent  MSS.  current  in  Slyria.  Ia  the 
way  he  pmhieed  a  text  vhidi  did  not  wholly  hantv 
nize  with  the  Hesydiian  beeaoae  he  vaa  has  tfndtow 
of  degant  Latinity.  It  appean  iu  E,F,G,  H,^V.rf 
the  gospels,  and  b,  h,  of  the  Moscow  Seanfiiiitana  coi- 
lated  by  MatthU,  with  most  ot  tbe  cursive  MSS.;  ia  I, 
a„b,d,c,m,  k  (MaUhlU),  of  the  AcU;  in  g  (HatthSi>, 
f,  k,  1,  m,  c,  d,  of  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  epiflles;  in  r. 
k,p,l.o,McacDW;|P^^^^^^^i<>  tI»Geth- 
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ic  and  SUvodIc  versions,  and  the  quotaUons  of  Tbeo- 
pbytact,  though  his  text  is  no  longer  pure.  4,  A  fourth 
leeaufan  Hog  attributn  to  Oriiren  during  hi*  re*idence 
at  T^.  To  it  belong  A,  K,  U,  42,  lOG,  114, 116,  and 
10  of  BhUhai  in  the  goapeU,  tiie  Philoxenian  Syriac, 
the  qootationa  of  Theodofct  and  Cbrysoetom.  From 
tbia  Bummary  it  appears  that  Hug's  cotv^  ticlomt 
agrees  substantially  with  the  Western  r«cension  of 
Uriesbach.  It  is  more  oompiehensiv*,  aa  including  the 
rnhito,  with  the  qnotatioiw  of  CleDent  and  Origea 
The  Hesychian  reoenrion  of  Hug  ctrinddes  irith  the 
Alexandrian  uf  Orieabach. 

Eichbom'a  syatan  is  sabatantially  that  of  Hug,  with 
one  imporunt  exception.  He  aMumed  an  uureriaed 
form  of  the  text  in  Asia,  and,  with  some  differences,  in 
Africa  tUao.  This  unrerised  text  may  be  traced  in  its 
two  forms  as  early  aa  the  2d  century.  Lucian  revised 
the  first,  Heaychius  the  second.  H«ice,from  the  close 
of  the  thinl  eentmy,  there  was  a  tbieeftdd  pbaae  of  the 
text— the  AfHcan  or  Alexandrian,  the  Aaiatie  or  Con- 
stantinopolitan.  and  a  mixture  of  both.  Eiehbom  de- 
nied that  Origen  made  a  new  recension  (fMettioy  »i 
da*  note  TeslametU,  voL  ir,  §  85  sq.). 

In  1816  Nolan  published  an  Inquiry  into  tkt  Inteffri/g 
of  the  Gredf  VulgaU,  ia  which  he  propounded  a  pecul- 
iar tbeoiy  of  rcceoriMia.  He  divided  all  the  documents 
into  three  rlasifi  the  Mestinian,  equivalent  to  tiriee- 
bach's  Alexandrian;  the  Egyptian,  identical  with  Griea- 
bach'a  Western ;  and  the  Byzantine.  The  three  forms 
of  the  text  are  represented,  as  he  assumed,  by  the  Co- 
dex Taticanua  and  Jerome's  Ynlgate,  with  the  Codices 
VerccUensis  and  Brixianua  of  the  Latin  version.  The 
last  two  contained  a  more  ancient  text  than  that  rep- 
resented by  the  versbo  of  Jerome.  The  PaleaUnian 
reccnskm,  which  he  attributes  to  Enaebins  of  Cnsarea, 
is  greatly  censured  aa  having  been  executed  by  this 
father  with  arbitmrineas  and  dishonesty,  nnce  he  tam- 
pered with  passages  because  of  their  opposition  to  bis 
Arisn  opinions.  At  the  end  of  the  5th  century  this 
recension  was  introduced  into  Alexandria  by  Euthalitn, 
and  was  drculated  there. 

Sehida  made  two  claaaea  or  bmilies— the  Alexan- 
drian or  Occidental,  and  Constantinopolitan  or  Oriental 
Oriesbach's  Western  class  is  conuined  in  the  former. 
He  referred  to  the  Alexandrian  several  of  the  ancient 
MSA.,  and  a  few  later  ones — the  Hemphitic,  Thebaic, 
Ethiopic,  and  Latin  versions,  and  the  eccleriaatical  writ- 
ers belonging  to  Western  Europe,  with  those  of  Africa. 
To  the  Consuntinopolitan  he  referred  the  U SS.  belong* 
ing  to  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Syria,  Eastern  Europe,  es- 
pedally  Constantinople,  with  the  Pbiloxenian,  Syriac, 
Gothic  Geoi^ian,  and  ^vonie  versions,  besides  the  fa- 
thers  of  these  regions.  To  the  latter  he  gave  a  decided 
preference,  because  of  their  alleged  mutual  agreement, 
and  also  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  written  with 
great  care  after  the  moet  ancient  exemplars;  whereas 
the  Akzandrian  documenla  were  arbitrarily  altered  by 
ottdoos  gnunaariana.  Indeed,  he  traoea  the  Constan> 
tinnpolitan  to  the  autngraphy  of  the  original  writers. 

RiDck  agrees  with  Schote  in  daaufying  all  docu- 
menta  under  two  beads — the  Occidental  and  the  Ori- 
ental; the  former  exhibited  in  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G,  in 
the  epistles,  the  latter  containing  the  cursive  MSS. 
The  former  he  aubdividea  into  two  families — the  Afri- 
can (A,  B,  C)  and  the  UUn  oodtces  (D,  E,  F,  6).  He 
finda  In  it  the  result  of  aitntmiy  correction,  ignorance, 
and  carelessness. 

TtsehendorTs  view,  given  in  the  prolegomena  to  the 
seventh  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament,  is  that  there 
are  two  pain  of  classes — the  Alexandrian  and  Latin, 
the  Aaiatie  and  Byzantine.  The  oldest  form  of  the 
text,  and  that  which  most  bears  an  Alexandrian  com- 
plexion. U  imented  in  A  B,C,D,  I,L,P,Q,T,X,Z, 
A,  perhapa  also  B,  in  the  gospels.  A  later  form,  bear- 
ing more  of  an  Adatic  complexion,  is  in  £,  F,  G,  H,  K, 
H,G^8^U,V,r,A.  For  the  AcU  and  Catholic  epistlea 
the  oldest  test  is  giveo  in  A,  3,0;  for  AeU  probably 


D  and  I  also.  For  the  Pauline  epistles  the  oldest  text 
is  represented  A,  B,  C,  H,  I,  D,  F,  6,  the  first  five  be- 
ing Alexandrian,  the  bM  two  I^n;  D  standing  be- 
tween the  two  dassea.  A  and  C  in  the  Apocalypse 
have  a  more  andent  text  than  B. 

Ladimann  disregarded  all  systems  of  recensiras,  and 
proceeded  to  give  a  text  from  andent  documents  of  a 
ceruin  definite  time — the  text  which  commonly  pre- 
vailed in  the  8d  and  4th  centuries,  drawn  from  Orient- 
al USS.— with  the  aid  of  Ooddental  ones  in  cases  wbera 
the  former  disagree  among  themadvca.  In  his  large 
edition  he  follows  the  united  evidence  of  Eastern  and 
Western  HSS.  His  merits  are  very  great  in  the  de- 
partment of  New-TesL  crilidsm;  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  show  them.  He  does  not,  however,  profess  to 
give  a  text  as  near  as  poeuble  to  that  which  be  Judgea 
to  proceed  from  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  as  Griea- 
bach  and  Tischendorf  have  done.  On  the  contrary,  be 
has  nmply  undertaken  to  preaent  that  form  of  the  text 
which  U  found  in  documents  belonging  to  a  certain 
period  as  a  basis  contributing  to  the  discovery  of  the 
authenUc  text  itselC  JIU  text  is  an  important  ud  to 
the  work  of  finding  out  the  original  words;  not  the 
original  itself,  aa  he  would  have  given  it.  For  this 
reason  bis  edition  contains  readings  which,  in  bis  own 
ofunion,  could  not  have  been  origiiiaL  Hta  object  waa 
therefore  somewhat  dilforent  ftom  that  of  most  editorsu 
But  he  set  an  example  of  rigid  adherenee  to  the  task 
proposed,  and  of  critical  sagadty  in  eliminating  the 
true  text  from  andent  documents  of  the  time,  evincing 
the  talents  and  skill  of  a  master.  Since  his  time  it  faM 
been  the  fashion  among  inferior  criticsand  Imilaton  to 
attach  undue  wdght  to  antiquity.  Undal  MSS.  and 
their  readings  have  been  too  impUdtly  followed  by 
some. 

Tischendorf  more  recently  adopted  the  same  views 
as  those  of  Lachmann,  holcUng  that  the  moet  andent 
text  alone  should  be  edited,  though  it  may  not  aiwaya 
be  what  the  sacred  authors  wrote.  This  prindple  be- 
ing laid  at  the  basis  of  his  eighth  edition,  lately  com- 
pleted, made  a  considerable  difference  between  it  and 
the  teeeKtk,  The  internal  goodness  of  readings  the 
context,  and  sound  judgment  aie  thus  exeloded,  and 
this  at  the  expense  of  something  more  valuable;  for 
mere  outward  and  andent  testimony  can  never  elidt 
what  ought  to  be  an  editor's  chief  object — the  presenta- 
tion of  a  text  as  near  the  original  one  as  can  be  pro- 
cured. The  oldest  text  of  the  best  MSS.  and  versions 
is  valuable  only  ao  far  as  it  asnsia  in  attaining  that 
otiject.  It  is  owing  to  the  undue  elevation  of  antiquity 
that  such  a  reading  as  o  ^ovnycv^c  6(''>v  in  John  i,  18 
has  been  given  in  the  text  of  a  recent  edition.  The 
same  excessive  veneration  for  antiquity  has  led  to  the 
separation  of  o  yiyovtv  from  ovSi  Iv  (John  i,  8)  in  mod- 
em timea.  Lachmann  is  exceeded  by  amalter  followers, 
not  in  his  own  exact  lin& 

To  Grieriwch  all  must  allow  distinguished  merit. 
He  was  a  consummate  critic,  ingenious,  acute,  eandid, 
tolerant,  and  learned.  His  system  waa  elaborated  with 
great  ability.  It  exhibiu  the  marks  of  a  sagacious 
mind.  But  it  was  assailed  by  many  writers,  whose 
combined  attacks  weakened  its  basis.  In  Germany, 
Eiehbom,  Bertholdt,  Hug,  Schulz,  Gabler,  and  Schott 
made  various  objections  to  it.  Inconsequence  of  Hug's 
acute  remarks,  the  venerable  scholar  himself  modified 
hia  views.  He  did  not,  however,  give  op  the  three  re- 
censions, but  still  maintained  that  the  Alexandrian  and 
Western  were  distinct.  He  admitted  that  the  Syriac, 
which  Hug  had  put  with  the  eoivq,  vas  nearer  to  that 
than  to  the  Alexandrian  class;  but  he  hesitated  to  put 
it  with  the  Western  because  it  differed  so  much.  lie 
denied  that  Origen  used  the  kmi^,  maintaining  that 
the  Alexandrian,  which  existed  bdbre  his  time,  waa 
that  which  he  employed.  He  conceded,  however,  that 
Origen  had  a  Western  copy  of  Hark  beudes  an  Alex- 
andrian <me;  that  in  hia  commenlfiy^oiulWthew, 
though  the  readings  ai«  idMl^  jUdxOlM^Uie  ia 
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•  great  number  of  such  u  ire  Wcateni,  sod  whicli 
tberefore  appear  tn  Dp  18, 28,69, 124, 181, 167,  tbe  old 
Italic,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac.  Tbtia  Origen  had  various 
copies  at  hand,  as  be  himMlf  repeatedly  asserts.  Grie«- 
bach  al»a  conceded  tbat  Clemens  Alexandrinua  had  va- 
rious copies,  differing  in  the  forms  of  their  texts.  Hence 
bis  citations  o^en  agree  with  the  kmv^  tKtomg  and  D. 
Thua  Origen  and  Clement  eease,  in  aome  measure,  to  be 
standard  repreaentatWea  of  the  Alexandrian  recenaiun. 
The  concessions  nf  Urieabacb,  resulting  from  many  acute 
obse^^■aunn^  made  by  Hug  and  others,  amounted  to 
this,  that  the  neamesa  of  HSS.  and  recensions  to  one 
another  was  greater  than  he  bad  before  assumed;  tbat 
bis  two  ancient  recensions  bad  more  points  of  contact 
with  one  another  in  existing  documenta  than  he  had 
clearly  perceived.  The  line  between  hia  Alexandrian 
and  Western  cUases  became  leaa  perceptible.  This,  in- 
deed, was  the  weak  pdnt  of  the  system,  la  no  proper 
diviuon  can  be  drawn  between  the  two.  In  the  appH- 
calioH  of  bis  system  he  professed  to  follow  the  consent 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  recensions,  unless  the 
internal  marks  of  truth  in  a  reading  were  so  strong  as 
to  outweigh  this  argument.  But  he  departed  from  his 
principle  in  sn'enil  inatance*,  as  in  1  Cor,  tii,  4  j  GaL  iv, 
14;  PhU.!ii,8;  lThe8s.ri,7;  Heb.lv,2. 

In  the  year  1814  Dr.  l^nrence  pubUsbed  otjections 
to  Griesbncb's  system,  many  of  which  are  nnfounded. 
Some  of  his  obsen'ationa  are  pertinent  and  fair;  more 
are  irrelevanL  He  does  not  show  much  appreciation 
of  the  comparative  value  of  MSS.  and  texts,  and  reasons 
in  a  sort  at  mecbanical  method  against  Griosbach.  It 
ia  evident  that  be  was  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the 
Alexandrian  recenuon.  Obser^'ations  like  the  following 
■bow  an  animus  against  the  German  critic :  "  Too  much 
dazzled,  t>eThap^  by  the  splendor  of  intricate  and  per- 
plexing research,  he  overlooked  what  lay  immediately 
before  him.  When  he  threw  hia  critical  bowl  among 
the  established  theories  of  his  predecessors,  be  too  hastily 
attempted  to  set  up  bis  own  without  having  ftrst  totally 
demoUsbed  thetra,  forgetting  tbat  the  very  nerve  of  bis 
criticism  was  ■  principle  of  hoetillty  to  e^■e^y  standard 
text"  (_Remtrla  upon  th^-  Si/itemalic  Classification  of 
3fSS.  adopted  6y  Grit^mch,  p.  67).  The  pamphlet  of 
the  Oxford  scholar  is  now  almost  forgotten,  yet  it  pro- 
duced considerable  effect  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
when  the  reprinting  of  Griesbach'a  Greek  Testament  in 
England  was  aaaociated  with  the  active  dinemiuation 
of  Unitarian  tenets,  and  the  aecotnpliabed  German  him- 
self was  unjustly  charged  with  leaning  to  similar  views. 

In  America,  Mr.  Norton  subsequently  animadverted 
apon  the  same  system  with  considerable  acuteiiess  and 
plausibility.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  be  did  not 
fnlly  understand  all  Oriesbach's  sentiments;  he  had  not 
Btndied  the  peciUiar  readings  of  BISS,,  the  quotaUona 
of  the  fathers^  and  the  characteristics  of  ancient  ver- 
sions, yet  be  has  urged  some  objections  forcibly  and 
eonclu8i%'ely  against  the  adoption  of  the  system. 

Hug's  theory  of  recenuons,  so  far  as  it  differs  from 
Griesbach's,  is  without  foundation.  It  makes  Origen 
use  the  Kotvi^  iKloait,  whereas  bis  usual  text  agrees 
with  the  Alexandrian.  The  Beaychian  recension  was 
employed  at  least  a  hundred  years  previoualy  by  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria,  and  that  Heejrchins  was  tcally  the 
author  of  «  recension  ia  historically  baseless  {  he  may 
have  corrected,  in  some  pbtces,  a  few  copies  which  he 
used.  The  recentdon  attributed  to  Lucian  is  also  desti- 
tute of  historical  proof.  The  basis  of  this  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Kotv^  USoatg  as  it  existed  in  Syria. 
Again,  it  is  very  improbable  that  Origen  undertook  to 
revise  the  Kotv^  Momg.  It  is  true  Chat  Jerome  Bp> 
peals  to  the  txemplars  of  Origen,  but  this  does  not  im- 
ply that  the  latter  made  a  revision  of  existing  copies. 
The  Alexsndrian  father  used  copies  of  the  New  Test. 
Mlected  with  care,  and  probably  corrected  them  in  va- 
rious places,  but  he  did  not  undertake  in  his  old  age  the 
laboriuue  task  of  making  a  peculiar  revi^tsi.  The  m- 
lence  of  ancient  writen,  ea|»ciaUy  of  KueUm,  who  is 


moat  oo^ous  in  his  pnuaet  t>(  Origen,  speaka  sttoo^ 
agunst  the  critical  stwUes  of  the  Alexandrian  biher  im 
the  New-Teat  texL  We  bdieve,  therefore,  that  the  te- 
cension  system  of  Hog  is  nnBUSti^nedby  luatoricaldMa 

Succeeding  critics  have  refused  to  adopt  it  Gri«4iacfa 
himself  made  several  pertinent  objections  to  it  It  wis 
also  assailed  by  Schott,  Binck,  Gabler,  and  otben.  Me 
Norton,  too,  oppoeed  it 

Nolan's  ayatem  is  fundamentally  wrong.  Tbete  is  ss 
evidence  that  the  Codex  Brixianos  crnitAins  the  Latia 
version  in  its  oldest  form,  and  therefore  the  aasnmtd 
connection  of  it  with  the  Byzantine  text  fails  to  Aom 
that  the  latter  is  the  moet  ancient  and  best  rerwesrats- 
rive  of  the  original  Greek.  The  Codex  Brixiattus,  c« 
the  contrary,  is  itself  a  revision  of  the  old  Latin  text 
Nolan  thinks  tbat  the  Codex  Yeroellenm  has  a  tut 
corrected  by  Eusebius  of  YercelU  after  chat  whidi  he 
brought  from  Egypt  on  hia  return  from  «xite.  Bet  tbi) 
form  of  the  text  circulated  in  the  Wrat  befme  Suwfaiti, 
and  the  Palestinian  recension,  which  he  suppose*  Id  ban 
been  introduced  into  Alexandria  by  Euthallus,  was  that 
before :  thus  the  system  so  ingeniously  dabomed  by 
the  critic  is  historically  erroneous.  It  iiitrodiiccA  aita- 
trary  and  baseless  eoiffectnrea  into  the  departoKOt  at 
criticism,  igtwies  factum  ami  deals  in  onjust  arcusatiMi 
'•  against  ancient  writen,  auch  at  Eusebius  of  Ckssrs, 
who  were  as  honest  as  the  zealous  upholder  himsdf  «f 
the  Byzantine  text  All  attempts  to  maintain  the  oiott 
recent  in  opposition  to  the  most  ancient  text  must  ate- 
essarily  faiL  Thoroughly  emiteous  as  Nolan's  theory 
is,  it  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  some  advocates  of  ibi 
received  text  in  England.  Ur,  Home  could  say  of  it, 
even  in  the  ninth  edition  of  his  IntrodktetioK  to  tAe  Crit- 
ical Stvdy  and  Knovkdge  of  Ikt  Scriptures, "  The  inug- 
rity  of  the  Greek  Tulgate  he  has  confessedly  estat^abed 
by  a  seriea  of  proofs  and  connected  arguments  the  ntaH 
decisive  that  can  be  reasonably  desired  or  expecte*!'' 

With  regard  to  Scbolz's  system,  which  is  identical 
with  Bengcl'a,  it  may  be  preferaUe  to  Gricabaeb'a  *»  &r 
asitaUowabattwoelaeseaofdocamenta;  itiaceitaUr 
aimpler.  His  estimate,  however,  of  tie  value  of  bmiliM 
I  is  erroneous.  He  failed  to  prove  that  the  pertinlai 
form  of  the  text  current  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  dor- 
I  ing  the  first  three  centuries  was  tbe  same  as  thai  pR- 
I  senled  by  the  Con^ntinnpolitan  MSS.  of  a  much  latet 
I  date.  He  did  not  show  that  the  Byzantine  family  wai 
derived  from  tbe  autographs  of  the  original  writen  in  a 
very  pure  state;  and  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
text  which  obtained  at  Constantinople  in  the  tngm  of 
Constantine  and  Constance  waa  collated  with  the  Alex- 
andrian, a  circumstance  which  would  naturally  give  rat 
to  a  mingling  of  readings  belonging  to  both.  EitseUw 
slates  that  he  made  oat  fifty  copies  of  tbe  New  Tntfct 
the  oae  of  the  chorcbea  at  Constantino{de  at  the  teqaot 
<rf  Constantine;  and  as  we  know  that  he  gave  s  deddtd 
preference  to  Alexandrian  copies,  it  cannot  be  doiditcd 
that  he  followed  those  sanctioned  by  Origen'a  authoiiiy. 
Oonstantinopolitan  codices  differ  in  their  cbanctrriitic 
readings  from  the  Alexandrian,  but  the  preference  be- 
longs to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former.  Why  shouM  jas- 
iur  be  placed  above  older  documenta?  Antiquity  miy 
be  overbalanced  by  other  condderaUona^  and  eertmidy 
the  Alexandrian  MSS.  are  neither  l^tlen  nor  pve. 
But  the  Byzantine  and  later  MSS.  are  more  comi^. 
Jfunibers  must  not  be  conudered  dedrive  of  right  Trad- 
ings in  opposition  to  tmtiquHjf,  yet  numbers  had  an  un- 
due influence  on  Scbolz's  mind.  Rinck  has  lefuted  bif 
supposed  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  Constantino|Kititu 
MSfiL,  and  Tiscbendorf  has  more  elatNHStely  done  tbe 
same  in  the  preface  to  hia  fint  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  <1841).  Infact,Sebob*ahi8to*iialpniabn 
no  better  than  fictions  which  tme  history  rejects. 

No  definite  system  of  recensions  such  as  tbase  of 
Griesbsch,  Hug,  and  Scholz  con  he  made  oot,  becaasc 
lines  of  division  cannot  be  drawn  with  accuracy.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  the  earhr  text  w»  de- 
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oomctktu  it  underwent  in  ^Ibnnt  places  at  difTerent 
Umc*,  the  netbotb  in  which  it  was  copied,  the  princi- 
ple*, if  such  there  were,  on  which  tniDscribere  prooeed- 
eil — is  too  meagre  to  build  tip  a  secure  structure.  The 
mibject  must  therefore  remain  in  obscurity.  Its  nature 
ifl  such  as  to  give  rise  to  endless  speculation  without 
affurditig  much  real  knowledge;  it  is  vague,  inde6uite, 
shadowy,  awakening  curiosity  without  sati^ying  iL 
Yet  we  arc  not  dispoaed  to  reject  the'entiie  system  of 
classiAcation  «8  visionaiy.  It  is  highly  asefnl  to  arrange 
(ife  materials  The  existence  oT  certain  eharacterisUc 
readings  may  be  clearly  traced  in  various  monuments 
of  the  text,  however  much  we  may  speculate  on  their 
causes.  It  is  true  that  in  several  cases  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  family  to  which  a  particular 
reading  belongs,  because  its  characteristics  ttuy  be  di- 
vifled  between  two  daiaea,  or  they  may  be  so  mixed 
that  it  is  almoet  tmpuaaible  to  detect  the  Ikmily  with 
which  it  should  be  united;  the  evidences  of  its  rela- 
tiooahip  may  be  so  obscure  as  to  render  the  determina- 
tion of  its  appropriate  recension  a  subtle  pnriilem.  It  is 
also  unquestionable  that  no  one  MS.  version  or  father 
exhibits  a  recension  in  a  pure  stale,  but  that  each  form 
of  the  text  appears  more  or  less  corrupted.  The  specu- 
lations of  the  critics  to  which  wa  have  referred  have 
had  one  advantage,  vix.  that  they  have  made  the  char- 
acteristiij  readings  of  MSS.  better  uoderslood,  and  ena- 
Ued  u  to  group  together  certain  documents  presenting 
tha  same  form  of  text.  Thus  in  the  gospels,  K,  A, 
C  Dt  I,  L»  P,  Q,  T,  X,  Z  present  an  older  form  of  the 
text  than  E,  F,  O,  H,  K,  H,  S,  U,  V,  T.  Among  the 
former,  St,  B,  Z  have  a  text  more  ancient  and  correct 
than  that  of  the  others. 

Blatthili  repudiated  the  whfde  system  of  recensions 
as  useless  and  absurd.  We  question  whether  he  was 
warranted  by  learning,  penetration,  or  judgment  to  use 
the  contemptuous  language  which  he  applied.  His  in- 
dustry' in  collating  HSS.  and  editing  their  text  was 
praiaewortby,  but  he  had  not  the  genius  to  construct  a 
good  text  out  of  the  materials  within  his  reach.  He 
overestimated  his  Moscow  codices,  and  looked  on  Gries- 
bacb's  merits  with  envious  eye;  hence  his  diatribe 
on  recensions  shows  more  ardent  zeal  than  discretion. 
What  sentence  can  show  the  spirit  of  the  roan  better 
than  this  ? — "  Griesbach  has  been  hammering,  filing,  and 
polishing  for  thirty  years  at  this  masterpiera  of  uocriti- 
dsm,  unbelief,  and  irreligiousness  in  Serolei's  recension- 
manufactory"  (^Ueber  die  togmamten  Xecauionen,  wtlche 
der  I/err  Abt  Bmget,  der  Herr  Doctor  SemUr,  uad  der 
BtTT  GtAfim-Kirchenralh  GrUibacA,  in  dtm  griecAitchm 
TexU  da  N.  T.  volU*  midtdct  kuhen,  p.  28).  Pmf.  Lee 
employed  language  equally  strong  with  HatthKi's,  but 
not  so  scurrilous,  though  of  the  same  tendency:  "Inge- 
oiosae  illie  familiarum  fabricte,  iit  mihi  videtur,  in  unum 
tantummodo  flnem  feUdter  exstructa  suntj  ut  rem  in 
aeipsa  baud  valde  obscnram,  tenebris  iEgyptiads  obscu- 
riorem  reddant;  Editoresque  eos  qui  se  omnia  rem  acu 
tetigisse  potent,  supra  mortaliuot  labendi  statum,  nescio 
quantum,  evehere"  {Prolegomena  in  Bibiia  PolyglaUa 
Londinaaia  Minora,  p.  69),  Neither  is  suiilcteiitly  em- 
inent  to  be  justified  in  th«  employment  of  phraseolof^y 
fion  wlUch  masters  in  criticism  like  Griesbach  would 
refimia.  Hear  the  veteran  scholar,  in  his  last  publica- 
tion, speaking  of  Hug : "  Dubitationis  igitur  causas  ex- 
pooere  mihi  liceat,  sed  paucis  et  modeste,  nec  eo  animo, 
ut  cum  viro  doctissimo  quem  permagni  me  facere  inge- 
nue proliteor,  decertem,  sed  ut  tum  alios  viros  harum  re- 
rum  peritos,  tum  in  primia  ijisum  excitera  et  humanisu- 
me  invitem  ad  novum  instituendum  causae,  qii»  in  uni- 
vena  re  critica  Novi  Tesumenii  maximi  mumenU  rat, 
examai,qno  «^  si  ullo  modo  fieri  id  poadt,  ad  Uquldum 
tanden  perducatur"  iUdtttmata  de  VetuMtia  Texlut  Son 
TettamaUi  Reeentiombut,  paitlcula  ii,  p.  42).  The  pre- 
ceding observations  will  help  to  account  for  the  varying 
sdiemes  of  different  critics.  Some  may  look  for  greater 
nairtnm  and  idce^  than  oihen^  hence  they  wiU  make 


more  families  of  docomenla ;  others,  with  leas  aentenesa 
or  ingenuity,  will  rest  satisfied  with  classes  more  strong- 
ly marked  by  the  number  of  materials  they  embraoe  or 
the  breadth  of  territory  over  which  they  were  supposed 
to  circulate.  There  is  no  possibility  of  arriving  at  pre- 
cision. The  commingling  of  readings  has  obiiurated 
many  peculiarities  in  the  progress  of  time,  though 
enough  has  been  ktt  to  form  the  basis  of  a  rough  classi- 
fication. 

It  is  mne  difficult  to  classify  the  andent  T^tioni^ 
Bncb  as  the  Peshito-Syriae,  because  thdr  texts  have 
suflered  frequent  interpcdations  and  changes.  In  the 
quotations  of  the  fathers  we  must  make  ^lowanoe  (M 
mtmoriier  citation,  without  expecting  great  care  or  at- 
tachment to  the  letter.  Griesbach,  however,  denies  that 
Origen  quoted  tnm  memory — and  none  has  investigat- 
ed the  citations  oi  the  Akocandrian  htbei  with  equal 
tabor — but  the  state  of  his  commentaries  is  far  lirom 
being  what  we  could  wish,  and  the  original  is  often  lost 
or  corrupted. 

The  term  reemtion  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Old 
Test,  as  well  aa  the  New  Teal.  There  the  materials 
hitherto  collated  all  belong  to  one  recension,  viz.  the 
Blasoretie.  Some,  indeed,  have  divided  them  into  Ma- 
Boretic  and  Ante-Hasore^  but  the  latter  cannot  be 
traced.  At  present  we  are  acquainted  with  only  one 
great  family,  though  it  is  prduble  that  particular  re- 
visions of  parts  of  the  Old  TesL  preceded  the  labors  of 
the  Masoretes.  Whether  the  Karaite  Hebrew  MSS.— 
of  which  many  have  been  recently  brought  to  St,  Peters- 
burg— present  a  <lifrerent  form  of  the  text  from  the  Ma- 
soretic  will  be  seen  after  they  have  been  collated;  it  is 
certain  that  thdr  vowelniiystem  is  differait  from  the 
present  one.  We  expect,  therefm,  thst  important  read> 
ings  may  be  furnished  by  these  very  ancient  codices. 

See  Bengel,  ItUrodudio  in  Critia  N.  prefixe<)  t« 
hb  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  (Ttlbingcn,  1784, 
4to);  Semler,  Vorbereitungen  tar  Ilermenevlik  (Halle, 
1760-69,  8vo):  Uichaelis,  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.,  by 
Blarsh,  ii,  178  aq.;  Griesbach,  Oputcula  (edited  by  Gah- 
ler,  with  the  Prefoce  of  the  latter  [Jena,  1824-25, 2  vols. 
8vo]);  id,  Comme«tariiu  Critiais  in  Ttxtum  Gracum, 
particul«  i  and  ii  (ibid.  1798,  1811,  8vo);  id.  Prolt- 
gomena  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament 
(1796, 8vo) ;  Eichhom,  EinUiltaig  (Giitt.  1827, 8vo),  vol. 
iv ;  Bertholdt,  Einleiiung  (Erlangen,  1812,  8vo),  voL  i  i 
Schuiz,  ProUgometta  to  the  third  edition  of  Griesbach 
(Berl  1827, 8vo) ;  Hug,  Einltit.  (4th  ed.  Stuttgart,  1847, 
8vo),  vol.  i }  De  Wette,  Einleit,  m  dat  nne  Tfttamaa 
(6th  ed.  Beri,  1860,  8vo);  Schntt,  Itagoge  I/istorieo- 
critica  (Jena,  1830, 8vo) ;  Matthfti,  Ueber  die  togemm^ 
fan  Anvnnonm,  etc(Leips.l804,8vo);  Scholz,  Z^tUwcA- 
krUitche  Reiae,  etc  (ibid.  1823,  8vo);  id.  ProUgomena 
to  the  N.  T.  (1830),  vol.  i;  Laurence,  remarks  on  Grie^ 
bach's  SgtUmatic  Clarification  of  MSS.  (Oxford,  1814, 
8vo);  Kinek,  iMotbrtMo  Critiea  in  Ada  Apett.,  £pp. 
CatAoI.  et  Puvlbu  etc.  (Basil.  1880,  8vo} ;  Tischendorf, 
Prolegomma  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
(Leips;.  1841, 8vo),  with  the  Prolegonutia  to  his  seventh 
edition  (ibid.  1869),  and  his  article  Bibellext  in  Herzog's 
Enc^H/^>iidie  i  Reuss,  Die  Geschtckte  der  kriligm  Schr{f- 
ton  neuert  Tettamentt  (4th  ed.  Brunswick,  1864);  Nor^ 
ton,  Genutneneu  of  the  Ga»peU  (Boston,  1887, 8vo),  vd. 
i ;  Davidson,  Trtatite  on  BtbHeal  CriHeitm  (EdinlAirgh, 
1862),  vol.  ii.  See  Criticism;  Manobcbipts;  Taxi- 
ous  Rradinos, 

Reception  of  the  Holy  Ohoat.  In  the  act 
of  conferring  the  orders  of  the  ministry  simple,  or  of  its 
higher  functions,  such  as  the  eldership  ot  bishopric,  the 
solemn  words  are  used,  "Receive  the  Holy  GbosL" 
Having  been  ori^nolly  used  by  Jesus  when  be  com- 
missioned his  apostles,  the  expression  has  been  retained 
by  the  Church  as  the  most  proper  and  authoriutive 
form  in  which  the  powers  of  the  Christian  priesthood 
can  be  conveyed.  "That  the  Church  is  vindicated," 
says  Stoughlon,  "  in  employing  them  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  In2u)ps  is  niu]ifestdf^im€tii!^iKl@®m@in- 
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iitcrul  powers  of  ofBn  ue  identically  the  same  with 
those  held  by  the  apwtlea,  and  if  given  at  all  mutt  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  source — t.  e,  the  Holy  (iboeL"  In 
the  ordination  of  priests  the  saine  principle  will  apply. 
"Those  under  (he  designation  of  presbyters  or  elders 
also  received  their  authority  from  this  divine  source, 
notwithstanding  that  there  nii^t  be  one  or  more  inter- 
mediate links  in  the  chain  tmnsmiasion."  "Take 
bced,"  said  l^uil  to  the  ciders  of  Ephesus,  "  unto  your- 
selves and  to  sll  the  flock  over  the  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hatb  made  you  overseers."  If,  therefore,  it  be 
granted  that  the  buhop  has  the  power  of  ordaining,  it 
follows  that  he  stands  as  on  agent  between  the  heavenly 
source  of  authority  and  the  condidate  to  whom  that 
authority  is  to  be  given,  and  ia  qualified  to  pronounce, 
"Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a 
priest  [or  bishnp]  in  the  Church  of  God,''  etc. 

We  have  quotei)  Stougbton  because  he  fully  exhibits 
the  High-Church  noUon  of  ordmaHon  (q.  v.),  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  its  endorsers.  Even  the 
Low-Ohufch  clergy  of  the  Anglican  communion  and  the 
Protestant  Einacnpal  Church  refuse  to  give  it  approvaL 
See  Episoopact.  In  the  Uethotlist  Episcopal  Church 
bishops  are  not  regarded  aa  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  the  apostolical  succession  of  its  ministry  is  not 
mwntained.  See  art.  Episcopacy,  §  iv.  The  form  of 
ordination  is  very  like  in  the  different  churches,  and  iu 
variability  of  opinion  depends  upon  the  interpretation 
<A  the  language  employed. 

RECEPTION,  RsLiotoua,  of  monks,  nuns,  and  other 
religious  persons,  ia  the  ceremonial  whereby  they  are 
admitted  to  the  probationary  state  called  the  novitiate 
(q.  T.}.  Before  the  ceremony  of  reception  a  abort  pre- 
paratory stage  must  be  passed  throogfa  by  the  candidate 
(called  at  this  stage  a  "postulant"),  the  duration  of 
which  usually  ranges  from  two  to  six  months.  The 
ceremony  of  the  reception,  called  also  "clothing,"  ia  per- 
formed by  a  bishop,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  a  bishop,  and 
consists  in  blesiting  the  religious  dress  or  habit  and  in- 
vesting the  postulant  therein  with  ^)pro)mate  pr^rers, 
the  hair  being  at  the  aame  time  cut  off  and  the  secular 
dreas  laid  aude,  in  token  of  the  renunciation  of  the  world 
and  its  pomps  and  pkasares.  The  reception,  however,  is 
understood  to  be  only  a  provisional  step,  and  the  novice 
remains  free  to  return  to  aeculac  life  at  any  tin»  dnring 
the  novitiate. 

Reoeptoriam  was  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical 
outer  buildiRg,  a  kind  of  speaking-room,  a  parior  con- 
tigooua  to  the  ancient  ehunbes;  it  is  sometimes  called 
tt^UatoriHm  (q,  v.).  Mention  of  it  occurs  in  Nonius 
ApoUinaria  (L  v,  epiaL  17),  Sulpitlns  Sevenu  {DiaL  ii, 
1),  the  first  Council  of  UAeon  (can.  ii),  Tbeodoretus, 
and  many  other  authors.  Th^oretus  relates  that 
Tbeodosius,  when  be  came  to  request  absolution  from 
St.  Ambrose,  found  the  saint  ^tting  in  tidutatorio, 
Scaliger  ia  wrong  in  suppoung  this  to  be  a  room  in 
the  bishop's  mansion ;  it  adjoined  the  church,  and  was 
a  part  of  the  choKh  building.  In  tba  reeeptorium 
tbe  aacred  utensil^  the  ornaments,  and  robes  of  the 
(medinval)  clei^  were  deposited  safe-keeping. 
Here  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  retire  for  private 
devotions,  preparatory  to  their  engaging  in  public  ex- 
erdses.  It  was  also  a  general  audience-room,  where 
friends  and  acquaintances  met  to  exchange  their  affec- 
tionate saluutions  and  inquiries,  and  wlwre  tbe  bishop 
or  the  priests  received  the  people  who  came  to  ask  their 
Uesnng  or  recommend  themselves  to  their  prayers,  or 
to  take  their  advice  in  matters  of  importance.  Sulpitins 
Severua  (Dial.  U,  1)  shows  us  Su  Martin  sitting  in  a 
kind  of  sacristy,  and  his  priesU  la  another,  receiving 
visitors  and  transacting  buunese. 

Receveur,  Francois  Joseph  XAViaR,  a  French 
priest  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Longeville  (Doubs) 
April  80,  ISCXL  Hardly  bad  he  received  his  orders  when 
be  was  called  to  Paris  (Oct,  1824)  to  fill  a  subordinate 
potitioi  in  tbe  oalnnet  of  tha  minister  of  eocUaiastieal 


affairs  and  of  public  instruction.  From  June,  l(IH,ts 
June,  1829,  be  was  bead  of  tbe  bureau  of  secrelaiy^ip 
to  the  same  minister.  Afterwards  appointed  a  teach- 
er in  the  theological  faculty  of  Pari«  (May  1,  1831), 
he  became  titular  pnrfcasor  of  moral  phiknopby  HarA 
1, 1841,  and  dean  of  tbe  facidty  Dee.  6,1850.  Hekad 
not  long  been  relieved  from  tbeaa  last  duties  wbea  he 
died  in  his  native  country,  Hay  7, 1854.  The  vmm 
positions  which  he  filled  permitted  bim  to  devote  hii 
labors  to  several  important  works.  We  have:  Be- 
dterchtt  PkUotopkiquet  tur  U  Fondement  de  la  Ct^ 
tude  (Paria,  1821,  ]2mo) -.—Aocordde  la  Foi  tme  la  Bai- 
son,  ou  KrpotUiem  des  Prmcipta  mtr  letqmeU  rtpote  ia  Fti 
Cathoiiqiu  (ibid.  1880-80, 12mo)  :-~£aai  sttr  la  A'«ar« 
de  PAme,  wr  FOriffiiK  dn  Idia  <l  ie  Famdemed  dt  k 
CfrtiiudK  (MA.  1884,  8vo)  i—TraeUOu*  Thtoloaiaa  4» 
JjuUtut  a  CoHtractibvs  (ibid.  1835,  ISnoo)  -.—ImlrrAe- 
Nona  la  TMiotot/ie  (Besanfon,  1839,  8vo)  i—Iiutoirt  A 
rEgUte  drpuii  aon  Elablitttment  jutqv'aK  Poatifieat  ii 
Origoirt  XVI  (Pari*,  1810-47,  8  vols.  8vo).  A*  sa 
editor,  abb^  Rcceveur  has  given  a  new  editim  of  tbt 
Tkic^jk  DogmaHqiM  et  Morale  of  BoUIy  (1899),  asd 
another  of  tbe  TkMoyie  Morale  of  ligoori,  to  wUd 
he  has  added  some  notes  (1838).  Collector  for  Ibe 
SouvelU  Biograpiue  GMrate,  he  died  a  stwHt  time  aAs 
having  contributed  the  articles  Stnet-C^rieK  and  Jkmt- 
C^riUf-.— Hoefer,  A'okp.  Biog.  Ginerale,  a.  V. 

Re'ohab  (Ueb.  Rtchab',  23^,  a  rider;  Sc{)t.'iy 
Xo0)t  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  first  named  of  tbe  two  "  sons  of  Rimnon  the 
Beerotbtte,"  "captains  of  bands,"  who  mordered  Iih- 
bosbeth  in  his  bed  in  order  to  gain  favor  with  David, 
but  were  put  to  death  hf  blm,  with  expre«ioii8  of  ab- 
horrence for  their  crime  (S  Sam.  iv,  6-13>  KC 14ML 
Josephus  calls  him  Tkammt  {Qafvo^,  Attt.  vii,  X  1). 
The  other's  name  was  Baanah  (q.  v.). 

2.  The"fath^of  Jehooadsb  (orJooadab,  Jo-xxxr, 
C),  who  was  Jehu's  companion  in  destroying  the  wor- 
shippers of  Baal  (2  Kings  x,  16, 28).  See  Jkhohaiub. 
B.C.  ante  882.  Ue  was  tbe  anoestOT  of  the  Bcehditm 
(q.v.). 

3.  The  father  of  Makhiah,  wbicb  lattn  waa  nilcraf 
part  of  Beth-haocerem,  and  ia  named  M  i^Miiing  tbe 
dung-gate  in  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  imder  Sche- 
miah  (Neh.  iii,  14).   aa  ante  446. 

Reclfabite  [properly  Jte'ckabiU']  (HA.  always  ia 
the  plur.  and  with  tbe  art^  Ma-RAibim',  D^Sa~n,  a 
patrial  from  Beekab;  SepL  'Apxa^iv,  'PoxajSai',  eu.\ 
a  tribe  who  appear  only  in  one  memor^tie  scom  at 
Scripture  (Jer.  xxxv,  2-18).  Their  hi^Mj  before  and 
after  it  lies  in  some  obscurity.  We  are  left  to  twA 
out  and  combine  some  scattered  notice^  and  to  get  fnn 
them  w'hMt  light  we  can. 

I.  In  I  Chron.  H,  66  tbe  boose  of  Reehab  is  idcob* 
fled  with  a  section  <rf  the  Keidtea  who  came  into  Cnam 
with  the  Israelites  and  retained  their  iwmadie  hafain, 
and  the  name  of  Hemath  u  mmtioned  aa  the  patri- 
arch of  the  whole  tribe.  See  HEXATit;  KBime.  li 
has  been  inferred  fVom  this  passage  that  tbe  deseendmn 
of  Reehab  bdnnged  to  a  branch  of  tbe  Kenitca  seltM 
from  tbe  first  at  Jabez,  in  Judab.  See  Jeroxadak.  The 
fact,  however,  that  Jefaonadab  took  an  active  pan  ia  tta 
revolution  which  placed  Jehn  on  the  throne  seeoa  to 
indicate  that  he  and  hia  tribe  belonged  to  Israel  rathtf 
than  to  Judab,  and  the  late  date  of  1  ChiwL,  taken  tf 
gather  with  other  facta  (im/ra),  makes  it  more  probaUt 
that  this  passage  refers  to  tbe  locality  occupied  by  tks 
Rediabites  after  their  return  from  tbe  captivi^.  Is 
confirmation  of  Uiia  view,  it  mi^  be  notiesd  ttat  tW 
*'shearing-boaaa"  of  2  Kings  x,  14  was  pnAably  the 
known  rendexvous  of  the  nonad  tribe  of  tbe  Keoikt 
with  their  flocks  of  sheep.   See  SHEAUso-Botrsc 

Of  Reehab  himaelf  nothing  is  known.  He  ra^  hait 
been  tbe  father,  he  may  have  been  the  remote  ancaatsr, 
of  Jehonadab.  Tbe  meaning  of,  the  word  makes  iipnf^ 
able  eaoagfa  that  ifeifflf  jB^f^MSWgld^  » 
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name.  It  may  hire  pointed,  u  in  the  robber-chief  of 
2  Sam.  iv,  2,  to  a  conspicuous  form  of  the  wild  Bedouin 
life;  wid  Jehonadab^  the  son  of  tbe  Aider,  may  hxwt 
been,  in  part  at  least,  (br  that  reason,  the  oompanlon 
and  friend  of  tbe  fierce  captain  of  Israel  who  drives  as 
wi^  the  fury  of  madness  (2  Kings  ix,  80).  Another 
conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  ingenious 
enough  to  merit  a  disinterment  from  tbe  forgotten  learn- 
ing  of  tbe  16tli  century.  Boulduc  (De  EccUi.  ante  Leg. 
tii,  10)  infers  from  2  Kings  ii,  12;  xiii,  14,  that  the  two 
great  prophets  Elijah  and  Eliaha  were  known,  each  of 
them  in  bis  time,  as  the  chariot  (^'2'^,  Re'hA)  of  Israel, 
L  fc  its  strength  and  protection.  He  infers  from  this 
that  tbe  special  disciples  of  the  prophets,  who  followed 
them  iu  all  their  aosteritr,  were  known  as  the  "  sons  of 
tbe  chariot,"  Btne-Sektb;  and  that  afterwards,  when  the 
original  meaning  had  been  lost  ugfat  of,  this  was  taken 
as  a  patronymic,  and  referred  to  an  unknown  Rechab. 
At  present,  of  course,  the  different  TOwd>points  of  the 
two  words  are  sufficiently  distinctive;  bnt  the  strange 
reading  of  the  Sept.  in  Judg.  i,  19  (iiri  'P^i^  Suimi- 
Xaro  dvroTf,  where  the  A.V.  bas  "because  they  had 
duniots  of  iron")  shows  that  one  word  might  easily 
enough  be  taken  for  the  other.  Apart  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  name  and  the  obvious  probability  of  the 
fact,  we  hare  the  statement  {pitmtvm  vaUat)  of  John 
of  Jerusalem  that  Jehonad^  waa  a  disciple  of  Elisha 
(De  Inttit.  Monatk.  c.  25). 

II.  The  personal  history  of  Jehonadab  has  been  dealt 
with  under  that  name.  Here  we  have  to  notice  the 
new  character  which  he  impressed  on  the  tribe  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  Aa  his  name,  bis  descent,  and 
tbe  part  which  he  played  indicate,  he  and  hia  people 
had  all  along  been  wofifaippera  of  Jehorah,  drcnmciBed, 
and  so  within  tbe  covenant  of  Abraham,  though  not 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  Israel,  and  probably  therefore 
not  considering  tbenwlres  bound  by  tbe  Hosaic  law 
and  ritual.  The  worship  of  Baal  introduced  by  Jezebel 
and  Ahab  was  accordingly  not  less  offensive  to  them 
U»o  to  tbe  Israelites,  The  luxury  and  license  of 
PbaaicuB  cities  threatened  tbe  destruction  of  the  am- 
plidty  of  thdr  nomadic  Ufc  (Amos  it,  7, 8 ;  vi,  B-4).  A 
protest  was  needed  against  both  evils,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Elijah,  andof  theNazariteaorAinosii,  II,  it  took  the 
form  of  asceticism.  There  was  to  be  a  more  rigid  ad- 
herence than  ever  to  the  old  Arab  life.  What  had  been 
a  traditional  habit  was  enforced  by  a  solemn  command 
from  tbe  sheikh  and  propbct  of  the  tribe,  the  deatioyer 
of  idolatry,  which  no  one  dared  to  tnuisgreai.  Tiny 
were  to  drink  no  wine,  nor  buiM  house,  nor  sow  seed, 
nor  fdant  vineyard,  nor  have  any.  All  their  days  they 
were  to  dwell  in  tents,  as  remembering  that  they  were 
strangers  in  the  land  (Jer.  xxxv,  6, 7).  This  was  to  be 
the  condition  of  tbeir  retaining  a  distinct  tribal  exist- 
ence. For  two  centuries  and  a  half  they  adhered  faith- 
fully to  this  nde;  but  we  have  no  record  of  any  part 
taken  by  then  in  the  history  of  the  period.  We  may 
think  (rf*  them  as  presenting  the  same  picture  which 
other  tribes,  uniting  the  nomad  life  with  religious  au- 
sterity, have  presented  in  later  periods. 

The  Nabathsons,  of  whom  Diodoms  Siculus  speaks 
(xix,  M)  as  neither  sowing  seed,  nor  planting  fruit-tree, 
nor  ttMHg  nor  building  house,  and  enfurcing  these  trans- 
mitted customi'under  pain  of  death,  give  us  one  strik- 
ing instance.  Tbe  Cut  that  the  Nabwhsans  habitually 
drank  "  wild  honey"  (/lAr  Syptov)  mixed  with  water 
(Diod.  Sic  xix,  d4),  and  that  the  Bedouin  as  habitually 
still  make  locusts  an  article  of  food  (Burckhardt,  2fr(j- 
miiu,  p.  270X  shows  very  strongly  that  the  Baptist's 
life  was  fashioned  after  the  Kecbatntish  as  well  as  the 
Naxarittsh  type.  Another  is  found  in  the  prohibition 
of  wine  Uohammed  (Sale,  Koran,  PrtUm.  Diu.  %  b). 
A  yet  mora  intereatmg  paralld  la  found  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  sect  of  the  Wahabls  daring  the  last  and 
preteot  century.  Abd-nl-Wahab,  from  whom  the  sect 
lakfls  Itt  name,  ifprodncet  tbe  tAA  type  of  character  in 


all  its  completeness.  Anxious  to  protect  his  ooonrry- 
men  from  tbe  revolting  vices  of  the  Turk^  as  Jehona- 
dab had  been  to  protect  the  Kenites  from  the  like  vices 
of  the  Phcenictans,  the  Bedouin  reformer  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  to  the  old  austerity  of  Arab  life.  What 
wine  had  been  to  the  earlier  preacher  of  righteousness, 
the  outward  sign  and  incentive  of  a  fsul  corruption, 
opium  and  tobacco  were  to  the  later  prophet,  and,  as 
such,  were  rigidly  proscribed.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  Wah^ita  became  a  formidable  party,  the  Puritans 
of  IsUm,  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the  strong  po> 
litical  influence  of  Jehonadab  in  2  Kings  x,  15, 38  (comp. 
Burckbardt,  Bedaaitu  and  WaAabu,  p.  288,  eta). 

III.  The  invasion  of  Judab  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
B.C.  607  drove  tbe  Rechabites  from  their  tents.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  the  previous  periods  of  danger  may  have 
led  to  their  settling  within  the  limits  of  the  territory 
of  Judab.  Some  inferences  may  be  safely  drawn  from 
tbe  facta  of  Jer.  xxxv,  Tbe  names  of  the  Rechalntea 
show  that  they  continued  to  be  worsbippen  of  Jebo> 
vah.  They  are  already  known  to  the  pn^hct.  One 
of  them  (ver.  S)  bears  the  same  name.  Their  rigid 
NazaritiHb  life  gained  for  them  admission  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  into  one  of  the  chambers  assigned  to  priests 
and  Levites,  within  its  procinctSL  They  were  received 
by  the  sons  or  followers  of  a  ^  man  of  God,*'  a  prophet 
or  devotee,  of  special  sanctity  (ver.  4).  Here  they  are 
tempted,  and  are  proof  against  the  temptation,  and  thdr 
steadfastness  is  turned  into  a  reproof  for  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  Judab  and  Jerusalem,  See  Jkrkmiah.  The 
history  of  this  trial  ends  with  a  special  blessing,  the  full 
import  of  which  has,  for  the  most  part,  not  been  ade- 
quately apprehended:  "Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab, 
shall  not  want  a  nan  to  stand  before  me  forever"  (ver. 
19).  Whether  we  look  on  Mb  as  the  utterance  of  a 
tnie  propbe^  or  as  a  vatiemum  ex  eveniu,  we  should 
hardly  expect  at  this  pr«nse  pirint  to  lose  sight  alto- 
gether of  tfaoae  of  whom  it  was  spoken,  even  if  th* 
words  pointed  only  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  name  and 
tribe.  They  have,  however,  a  higher  meaning.  The 
words  "  to  stand  before  me"  (^3E^  ^9^)  essential- 
ly liturgicaL  Tbe  tribe  of  Levi  is  chosen  to  "stand 
before"  the  Lord  (Denk  x,  8 ;  xviii,  b,  7).  In  Gen.  xviii, 
32;  Jndg,xx,S8;  Psa.  cxxzir,  I ;  Jer.  xv,  19,  the  litur- 
gical meaning  is  equally  prominent  and  unmistakable 
(comp.  Gesenius,  TMetaur.  s,  v. ;  Grntius,  ad  loc.").  The 
fact  that  this  meaning  is  given  ("  ministering  before 
me*^  in  the  Taigum  of  Jonathan  is  evidence  (1)  as  to 
the  received  meaning  of  tbe  phrase;  (2)  that  this  ren- 
dering did  nnt  shock  the  feelings  of  studious  and  de- 
vout rabbins  in  our  Lord's  rime ;  (3)  that  it  was  at  least 
probable  that  there  existed  represenutivee  of  the  Recha- 
bites connected  with  the  Temple  services  in  the  time 
of  Jonathan,  This,  then,  may  possibly  have  been  the 
extent  of  the  new  blessing.  The  Kechabiies  were  sol- 
emnly adopted  into  the  families  of  Israel,  and  were  rec- 
ognised as  ineetponted  into  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Their 
purity,  their  faithfulness^  thdr  consecrated  life,  gained 
for  them,  as  it  gained  for  other  Nazarites,  that  honor. 
See  Priest,  Hkbrew.  In  Lam.  iv,7  we  may  perhaps 
trace  a  reference  to  the  Rechabites,  who  had  been  the 
most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  Nazaritisb  life  in  the 
pniphet's  time,  and  most  the  object  of  bis  admiration. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  refer  to  a  few  autborilica 
agreeing  in  the  general  interpretation  here  given,  though 
differing  as  to  details.  Ystablus  (Crit.  Sac.  ad  loc.)  men- 
tions a  Jewish  tradition  (R.  Judah,  ns  cited  by  Kimchi ; 
comp.  Scaliger,  Klfnch.  Triharet.  Serrar.  p.  26)  that  the 
daughters  of  the  Rechabites  married  Levite^  and  that 
thus  their  children  came  to  minister  in  the  Temple. 
Clarioa  (ibid.)  conjectures  that  the  Rechabites  them- 
selves were  chosen  to  sit  in  the  great  council.  Sanctius 
and  Calmet  suppose  them  to  have  ministered  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Nethinim  (Calmet,  I)iM».  nrr-  lf§  Hi- 
ekab.  1726).  Serrarius (Trikmret.')  ideiffiaeaUiunliurh 
tbe  Evenes;  Sealiger  (Av.iiiifflJi^avHi^m«)^liHu 
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•rhsae  name  the  priests  oflbred  specul  daQf  sterifiees, 
wmI  who,  in  this  way,  wen  "atanding  befoie  the  Lord" 

continually. 

I V.  It  reroains  for  lu  to  see  whether  there  are  any  tnces 
of  their  after-history  in  the  Biblical  or  later  writers.  It 
is  believed  that  there  are  soch  traces,  and  that  they  con- 
firm  the  statements  made  in  the  pnvioiu  paragraph. 

1,  We  hare  the  singular  heading  of  Fhl  Ixxl  in  the 
Sept.  version  (r^i  &avii,  wtiv  'Immmo^,  Kal  tSv  irpw- 
•mv  ai^QiakutTiaiivTuv),  which,  however,  is  evidence 
merely  of  a  tradition  in  the  8d  ceotory  B.C.  indicating 
that  the  "sons  of  Jonadab"  shared  the  captivity  of  Is- 
rael, and  took  their  place  among  the  Levitical  paalm- 
isu  who  gave  expression  to  the  sorrows  of  the  people. 
The  pMlm  itself  belongs  to  Davids  tintb  See  ^lms. 

2,  There  is  the  signiflcant  roentkm  of  i  son  of  Bechab 
in  Neb.iii,  14  as  co-operating  wHh  the  pricflta,Levites, 
and  princca  in  the  restoration  of  the  waU  of  Jeroaalem. 

3.  The  rouilion  of  the  house  of  Recbab  in  1  Chron. 
ii,  65,  though  not  without  difflcnity,  points,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  Rechabites 
have  become  scribes  (D^HBIDi  topherim).  They  give 
themselves  to  a  calling  which,  at  the  time  of  the  return 
fiomBabylon,wascbie&yiifnotexclnBiTely,in  the  hands 
of  Leritcs.  The  other  names  (Tirathites,  Shiroeatb- 
ites,  and  Sucbathites  in  the  A.  T.)  seem  to  add  nothing 
to  our  Itnowledge.  The  Volg.  rendering,  however  (evi- 
dence of  a  traditional  Jewish  interpretation  in  the  time 
of  Jerome),  gives  a  translation  based  on  etymologies, 
more  Of  leas  aoeiifate,of  the  propw  names,  which  striking- 
ly confirms  the  view  DOW  taken :  "Cognationea  quoqtie 
Scribamm  balntantium  in  Jabes,  eanentes  atque  resonan- 
t«s,et  in  tabemaculiBComDwrante^"  Thus  interpreted, 
the  passage  points  to  a  resumption  of  the  outward  form 
of  their  old  life  and  its  union  with  their  new  functiooa. 
The  etymologies  on  which  this  veraon  rests  are,  it  must 
be  confessed,  very  doubtAiL  Scaligtr  (Elmck.  TrUiar. 
Serrar.  c.  23)  rejects  them  with  soom.  Pellican  and 
Calniet,on  the  other  hand,  defend  the  Yulg.  rendering, 
and  Gill  (ad  loe.")  does  not  dispute  it.  Most  modem  in- 
terpreters follow  the  A.  v.  in  taking  the  words  as  prop- 
er names.  It  deserves  notice  also  that  while  in  1  Chron. 
ii,  64,  55  the  Rechabites  and  Netophathites  are  men- 
tioned in  close  connection,  the  "sons  of  the  singers" in 
Nell,  xii,  28  appear  as  coming  in  large  numbeia  from 
the  villages  of  the  same  Ketopbathiiea.  The  close 
juxUpoMtion  of  ibe  Rechabites  with  the  descendants 
of  David  in  1  Chron.  iU,  1  ahow«  also  in  how  honorable 
an  esteem  they  were  held  at  tl^  time  when  that  book 
was  compiled. 

4.  The  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  the 
Jnst  given  hy  Hegesippus  (Euseb.  //.  E.  ii,  23;  brings 
(be  name  of  the  nech^tea  once  more  before  us,  and 
in  a  very  strange  connection.  While  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  stoning  him, "  one  of  tbe  priests  of  the 
SODS  of  Kechab,  the  sou  of  Rechabim,  who  arc  mentioned 
by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,"  cried  out,  protesting  against 
tbe  crime.  Stanley  (^SermOiu  mid  Euay  on  the  Apat- 
tolic  A  ge,  p.  383),  struck  with  the  seeming  anomaly  of  a 
priest, "  not  only  not  of  Levideal,  but  not  even  of  Jew- 
ish descent,"  supposes  the  name  to  have  been  used  loose- 
ly as  indicating  the  abstemious  life  of  James  and  other 
Nazarites,  and  points  to  the  fsct  that  Epiphanius  ^Uar, 
Ixxviii,  14)  sscribes  to  Simeon,  tbe  brother  of  James, 
the  words  which  Hegesippus  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Rechabite,  aa  a  proof  that  it  denoted  merely  the  Naz- 
aritish  form  of  life.  Oalmet  (loc  cU.)  supposes  tbe  man 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Rechabite  Nethlnim,  whom  tbe 
informant  of  Hcgesimnis  took,  in  his  ignorance,  for  a 
priest.  The  view  which  faaa  been  here  taken  presents, 
it  is  believed,  a  more  satisfactory  sdution.  It  was  hard- 
ly possible  that  a  writer  like  Hegesippus,  living  at  a 
time  when  the  deuils  of  tbe  Temple  ser\-ice8  were  fresh 
in  the  memories  of  men,  should  have  thus  spoken  of  the 
Rechabim  unless  there  had  been  a  body  of  men  to  whom 
the  name  was  eonuDooly  applied.  UeaseaitManuui 


would  do  to  whom  it  was  Ihnnliar,  wUbont  bdng  mnek 
by  any  apparent  or  real  atmmaly.  The  Targum  of  Jm- 
athan  on  Jer.  xxxv,  19  indicates,  as  has  been  oMiee^ 
the  same  fact.  We  may  accept  Begeaippos  thmto 
as  an  additional  witness  to  tlie  existence  of  tbe  BkJu- 
bites  as  a  recognised  body  up  to  tbe  destrucliao  oC  Jm- 
salem,  sharing  tn  tbe  ritual  of  tbe  Temple,  pcrdr  de- 
scended from  the  old  "aons  of  JonwUb*"  partly  teontMi 
by  the  incorporation  into  their  ranks  of  ncsi  dersdsg 
themselves,  as  did  James  and  Smeon,  to  the  aant  ton- 
secrated  lif&  The  f<mn  of  austere  bolincaa  praeoud 
in  the  life  of  Jonadab,  and  tbe  bleaang  pnnMDeed  <■ 
his  descendants,  found  their  highest  repraestatire*  a 
the  two  brothers  of  the  Lord. 

S.  Soma  later  notices  are  not  witboot  intooL 
Benjamin  of  Tiidela,  in  tbe  tSth  century  (ed.  luha, 
1840,  i,  112-114),  mentions  that  near  El  Jnbar 
beditha)  be  found  Jews  who  were  named  Rcchsbiia 
They  tilled  the  ground,  kept  flocks  and  berda,  amhwd 
from  wine  and  flesh,  and  gave  tithes  to  teachen  vlw 
devoted  themselves  to  studying  the  law  and  wefpu|[ 
for  Jerusalem.  They  were  100,000  in  number.stxl  wm 
governed  by  a  prince,  Salomon  han-Nan,  who  ineol 
bis  genealofty  up  to  the  hnnae  of  David,  and  taled  anr 
the  city  of  Thema  and  Telraaa.  A  later  traveller,  Dc 
Wolff,  gives  a  yet  stranger  and  more  detailed  ttfmL 
The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Yemen  icAd  bim  that  he 
would  find  the  Rechabitea  of  Jer.  xxxv  Uvii^;  atm 
Mecca  (Journal,  1829,  ii,  334).  When  he  came  imw 
Senaa  he  came  in  contact  with  a  tribe,  the  Beni-Uiailr. 
who  identified  themsdvea  with  tbe  aons  of  Jooadik 
With  one  ofthem,Has*,Widiroonvccaed.8ndheiepans 
the  dialogue  as  ftdlowa;  "I  asked  him. '  Whoae  dneaid- 
antaareyou?'  Hfiaa  answered, 'Come,  and  I  will  ite 
you,'  and  read  from  an  Arabic  Bible  tlie  wocds  of  JeL 
xxxv,  5-1 1.  He  then  went  on,  '  Come,  and  voa  wQ 
find  us  60,000  in  number.  Yon  see  the  words  at  ik* 
prophet  have  been  fiilfiUed:  Jonadab  ibe  eon  of  Krclub 
shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  foreret"'  (lU 
P.3S5).  In  a  Uter  Journal  (tW:  1839,  p. 389)  he  mo- 
tions a  second  inter^-iew  with  Muaa,  describca  lha 
as  keeping  strictly  to  the  old  rule,  calls  than  no«  by 
the  name  of  the  Beni-Arhad,  and  says  that  Beni-Iwvl 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  live  with  them.  A  paper  Om  £»• 
eaU  Xaticn  of  Om  RtdnAOn,  by  Signor  Pientli.  w 
read  at  tbe  C^mMdge  meeting  of  the  British  Associs- 
tion  (October,  1862).  He  met  with  a  tribe  eallii^  thr» 
selves  by  that  name  near  the  Dead  Sea,  about  two  nrila 
south-east  from  it  Tbey  had  a  Hebrew  Biblp,  ood  aiU 
their  prayera  at  the  tomb  of  a  Jewish  i^>bi.  TVj 
told  him  precisely  the  same  storiee  as  had  htm  tidd 
to  Wolff  thirty  years  before.  Tbe  details,  howcT«. 
whether  correct  or  not,  apply  to  Talmoclieai  Jcm 
more  than  to  RechalHtea.  They  «ie  described  as  Uriof 
in  caverns  and  low  housea,  not  in  teota — bhI  this  ■ 
Aruna,  where  Bedouin  habits  would  cease  to  be  sing*- 
lar;  nor  are  any  of  the  Re<^^ite  rules  obeervaUe  ia 
them  except  that  of  refruning  from  wine — an  ^«ti- 
nence  which  ceases  to  be  remarkable  in  Arabia,  «kcfc 
no  one  drinks  wine,  and  where,  among  the  Btrangholb 
of  Islam,  it  could  probably  not  be  ebuined  without  dw- 
ger  and  difBcuUy.  There  wm  Urge  numbos  «f  Til- 
mudical  Jews  in  Arabia  in  tbe  time  of  HoliaBmcd,Md 
these  supposed  Rechabites  are  probably  dcsceodcd  fiao 
a  body  of  them.  See  Witsius,  Diuen.  de  StduMtiM,  n 
MisctU,  Sacra,  ii,  176  sq.;  Carpsov,  Apparai.  p.  W. 
Calmet,  Viuert,  w r  ha  SiekabUa,  in  CoawMNtowv  Ht- 
Ural,  vi,  18-Sl.  For  the  modem  lemperaiiw  mgaaim 
tion  by  this  name,  see  TiaSfSBAXCK. 

Reohao,  Jkah  Gimw  dk  (whose  religioas  qsbf 
was  Jean  de  Saiiite~Marie),  a  French  Domimcau,  w 
bom  at  QuillebcBuf  Aug.  2^  1601.  He  took  tht  bibii 
of  a  monk,  and  uught  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Paris,  tbs 
,  at  Bordeaux.  He  travelled  in  tbe  Orient  as  an  ap«- 
tolic  miniooaiy,  and  virited  th«  ide  of  Sao  and  On- 
stantinoide.  Returning  to  Ftria  ^lont  the  end  of  ICSlt 
h.  beW  in  1^7,g^^<Qf;flp^f^  the  Do.- 
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ions  at  Rnuen,  and  devoted  binwdf  with  wccesa  to 
preaching.  Being  sent  to  Bordeaux  in  1640,  he  col- 
lected numerous  materials  for  writing  the  history  of  his 
enler;  and  when,  in  1656,  the  njonks  of  St.  Domi- 
nic founded  several  houses  to  Prance,  he  was  charged 
with  the  erection  of  dirers  noviitaUa.  He  died  April  9, 
1660.  yfeiaveo(h\»vciik^fMV'rauExercicetSolidfiet 
Pratiqua  de  la  Vie  SpiritutlU  H  SeUffifum  (Rouen,  I63S- 
40, 4  vols.  ISmo) Vie  de  SttM-Hyadatke  (Paris,  1648, 
13iDo) '. — La  Via  (fe  Trota  BkiAtKnax  de  BrHagne,  Yva 
Makreae,  tviqm  de  Rama,  Alain  de  ta  Socke,  Pierre 
Quintin  (Ibid.  1S4S,  12mo):  — Ki«  de  Rrnaud  de  Saint' 
Giiiet,  Doyen  de  Saint- Agmu  d'Orliaua  (who  died  in 
1220)  (ibid.  1646, 12n)o) Vie  de  Saint-Dominique,  avec 
la  Fondation  de  toua  la  Coments  des  Freret  Pi-echeuri  de 
fim  ei  de  Cautrt  Sexeen  France  et  dtm$  lea  Pay$-Ba*  (ibid. 
1U7, 4to)  '.—la  Via  «t  AeHmu  MimorahUa  da  Saimla 
et  BienMtureiaea  de  tOrdre  da  Frira  Prfckevn  (1686, 
2  vols.  4to) : — and  a  great  number  of  other  works  printed 
or  in  M9.,  among  them  Prophitiet  de  yottradamua  ex~ 
phquea  (Paris,  1656, 12mo},  published  without  the  name 
ol  the  author.— Hoefer,  iVouo.  Siog,  Ghurale,  s.  v. 

Re'chah  (Heb.  Rekah',  ns^,  hittdtrmoat;  Sept 
'Pijxa^  ^-  "Pl*«)-  1  Chron.  iv,  12,  Beth-rapha, 
Pascafa,  and  Tehinnah  the  father,  or  founder,  of  Ir-na- 
hash,  are  said  to  have  been  "  the  men  of  Rechah."  In 
the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  they  are  called  "  the  men  of 
the  Great  Sanhedrin,"  the  Targumist  apparently  reading 
na^.  Schwarz  regards  it  as  the  name  of  a  place  in- 
habited by  the  posterity  of  J  udah,  and  identities  it  witJIi 
"  a  village  Ratkiah,  three  English  miles  to  the  south  of 
HebcMi''(AtJM.p.  116). 

Retshe,  JoRAin<  Wilhblh,  the  nain  Tepreaentative 
of  the  Kantian  rationalism  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
the  Rhine  counlries,  was  bom  Nov.  8, 1764,  at  Lennep, 
In  1786  he  became  pastor  of  the  newly  organized  Lu- 
thentn  church  at  Muckeswagen,  and  in  1796  pastor  at 
Mnhlheim-oa-the-Rhine,  where,  during  the  Revolution, 
he  published  a  traiulstion  of  Marcus  Aiirelius's  philo- 
sophical treatise  Td  c/c  iavrbv  (1797),  in  order  to  show 
bow  a  man  should  become  a  stoic.  After  the  taking  of 
the  Rhine  countries  by  Prussia,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  consistory  of  Ologiie,  which  in  1826  was  dissolved. 
In  IS30  he  retired  from  the  ministry  to  his  countrA'-seat 
at  Wesseling,  between  Cologne  and  Bonn,  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  new  religions  movement  of  his  time,  and 
died  as  an  angry  philosopher  Jan.  9, 1836,  He  published 
some  hymns,  which,  though  of  little  value,  are,  howei-er, 
foimd  in  some  of  the  modemixed  German  hymn-books. 
He  also  published  a  collection  of  sermons  in  two  vol- 
umes, which  are  enumerated  in  Zuchold,  BHAintheca 
Thfoioffica,  ii,  1036  (comp.  also  Koch,  Cesckichte  da 
dfutgcAen  Kirchenlieda,  vi,  269).    (a  P.) 

Rechenberg,  Karl  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  a  Lu- 
theran minister,  was  bom  Feb.  10,  1817,  at  Bamickow, 
near  Konig^^,in  Prussia.  From  1835  to  1840  he  stud- 
ied in  the  seminary  of  the  BerUn  Missionar}-  Society, 
and  in  1841  he  came  to  this  counuy  to  work  among  his 
countrymen.  His  first  pastorate  was  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
where  he  labored  for  about  fifteen  years,  in  the  year 
1865  be  was  called  to  Albany,  at  which  place  he  re- 
mained three  years.  He  then  went  to  Canada,  where  he 
labored  Tit  ab.iut  thirteen  years  in  Toronto  and  for  five 
years  al  MoiiLreal.  Among  his  coreligionists  he  was  a 
prominent  member,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Canadian  i^nod.  He  also  edited  for  a  long  time  the 
paper  of  his  denomination,  and  as  president  of  the  Mis- 
sionary board  he  cared  for  his  countrymen  with  word 
and  satraniont.  His  bodily  infirmities  obliged  him  U> 
retire  from  his  large  field  of  labor,  and  lie  accepted  the 
call  of  a  small  congregation  nt  Part  Cliestcr,  N.  Y.,  in 
1876,  where  he  died  Dec.  13, 1877.    (H.  I'.) 

Reoluse  (Lat.  reduaun  also  incliisaa,  "shut  np"),  a 
clan  of  monka  or  nuns  who,  from  a  motive  of  special 
penance,  or  with  a  view  to  Uie  more  suict  obserrance 


of  Chriatian  perfection,  remained  shut  up  from  alt  con- 
verse, even  with  meinbcn  of  their  own  order,  in  a  small 
cell  of  a  hermiu^  or  other  place  of  strict  retirement. 
This  practice,  which  was  a  kind  of  voluntary  impriaon- 
ment,  either  from  motives  of  devotion  or  penance,  was 
not  allowed  except  to  persons  of  tried  virtue  and  by  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  abbot;  and  the  recluse,  who  took 
an  oath  never  to  stir  out  of  his  retreat,  was  with  due 
solemnity  locked  up  in  the  presence  of  the  abbot  or  the 
bishoi^  who  placed  bis  seal  upon  the  door,  not  to  be 
removed  without  the  authority  of  the  biriwp  bimsel£ 
Everything  necessary  for  support  was  conveyed  through 
a  window.  If  the  recluse  were  a  priest,  he  was  allowed 
a  small  oratory  with  a  window  which  looked  into  the 
church,  through  which  he  might  make  bis  offerings  at 
mass,  hear  the  singing,  and  answer  those  who  spoke  to 
him ;  bnt  this  window  bad  curtains  before  it,  so  that  he 
could  not  be  seen.  In  later  meiKsval  times  the  retluse 
was  allowed  a  small  garden  near  bis  cell  for  the  plant- 
ing of  a  few  herbs  and  fur  recreation  in  fresh  air.  If  he 
fell  sick,  his  door  was  opened  by  the  authorities  for  the 
sake  of  affording  assistance.  The  celebrated  mcdiieval 
theologian  Rabaniis  Maurus  was  a  recluse  when  elected 
archbishop  of  3Ientz.  Nuns  also  were  found  to  practice 
the  same  voluntary  seclusion,  especially  in  the  Benedic- 
tine, Franciscan,  and  Cistercian  orders.  A  mle  special- 
ly designed  for  female  recluses  was  composed  by  JEAnd 
of  Reresby,  and  is  preserved  by  Holstenius  in  his  Codec 
Reffttlarum  Afo«a$ficarum,  i,  418  sq.  In  a  witter  sense, 
the  name  reduae  is  popularly  applied  to  all  cloistered 
persona,  whether  men  or  women — even  those  who  live 
in  community  with  their  brethren.  The  inmates  of 
the  celebrated  French  retreat  for  Janeenists  —  Port- 
Roval  —  were  also  called  recluses.  See  Wetzer  uiid 
Weltr,  Karheit^l^mbm  (art.  **  Inclusi ") ;  CuUt,  Sctnea^ 
and  CAaraeiera  qftke  MiddU  Aga  (Lond.  1878). 

Recognltioiia,   See  Clkmkmtinrs. 

Recollet  (Lat. rrcffU^rtM*.  "gathered  together")  is 
the  name  given  to  the  memliera  of  certain  reformed 
bodies  of  monastic  onlers,  whether  of  men  or  women,  in 
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tb«  Koman  CatboUc  Church.  Among  ordeiB  of  men,  an 
o&hoot  of  the  Auguatiuian  henniu,  which,  oader  Louis 
de  MonUya,  in  1530,  obtained  conaider^e  pt^mlarity 
in  Spain,  vas  called  by  tbia  name^  and  the  onter  atill 
enau  at  Medina  Kdonia,  Leon,  and  Pampkna;  batout- 
ude  of  i^win,  this  order  ia  better  known  wider  the  title 
ottitt  l^lbnned  /'ranctaeuiu,wbooriginatedabontI592, 
and  were  established  in  France  undier  Henry  IV  and 
Louis  XIV,  and  ^read  thence  into  Belgium,  their  houses 
in  these  coun^es  and  Germany  becoming  so  Domerous 
that  they  reckoned  no  less  than  ten  pniriDces.  In  the 
Fimcb  army  of  Louis  XIT  the  ReTonned  Frandacans 
used  lo  administer  the  sacramenL  A  nfom  of  the  Cis- 
tefdan  order  of  nuns  in  Spain  was  also  called  by  the 
■ame  name  (CAaaiten).  StehiitoiredrnGergiSieiilier 
rt  ReguUer,  ii,  867  aq.;  Weber  n.  WdU^  Kirdtm-Lex. 
iz,71. 

Reconolliatio  Pcnnltentinm  is  tbe  act  by 
which  offenders  of  the  Church  are  restored  to  ecclesi- 
astical rights  and  priril^es.    See  PmrTKHTS.  ' 

Reconciliation  (usually  some  form  of  1C^,  to 
cover  sin,  KflraXXay^)  is  making  ttioae  friends  again 
who  were  at  variance,  or  restoring  to  favor  those  hav- 
ing fallen  under  displeasure.  Thus  tbe  Seriptures  de- 
scribe tbe  disobedient  world  as  having  been  at  enmity 
with  God,  but  "reconciled"  to  bim  by  tbe  death  of  hU 
Son.  The  expfcanons  *<  recondliation"  and  "  making 
peace"  nentsarity  suppose  a  previous  state  of  hostility 
between  God  and  man,  which  ia  reciprocal.  This  ii 
sometimes  called  enmity,  a  term,  as  it  respects  God, 
rather  unfortunate,  since  enmity  is  almost  fixed  in  our 
language  to  signify  a  malignant  and  revengeful  feeling, 
or  this,  tbe  oppugners  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Uonement 
bave  availed  themselves  to  argue  that  aa  there  can  be 
no  such  affection  in  the  divine  nature,  therefore  recon- 
ciliation in  Scripture  does  not  mean  the  reconciliation 
of  God  to  man,  but  of  man  to  God,  whose  eiunity  tbe 
example  am)  teaching  of  Christ,  they  tell  ns,  are  very 
effectual  to  subdue.  It  is,  indeed,  a  aad  and  bumbling 
trutli,  and  one  which  tha  SodniaiHi  in  their  discosaionB 
on  the  natural  innocence  of  man,  are  not  willing  to  ad- 
mit, that  by  the  infection  of  sin  "  the  carnal  mind  is  en- 
mity to  God that  human  nature  ia  malignantly  hostile 
to  God  and  to  tbe  control  of  his  law.  But  this  is  far 
from  expressing  the  whole  of  that  relation  of  man  in 
which,  in  Scripture,  he  is  said  to  be  at  enmity  with  God, 
and  so  to  need  a  reconciliation — tbe  making  of  peace 
between  God  and  him.  That  relation  is  a  l^al  one,  as 
that  of  a  sovereign,  in  hit  Judicial  capacity,  and  a  crim- 
inal wbo  has  vic^ted  bis  laws  and  riam  up  against  his 
authority,  and  who  is  therefore  treated  si  an  aiemy. 
Tbe  word  l^^pAs  ia  need  in  this  passive  sense,  both  in 
the  Greek  writers  and  in  the  New  Test.  So,  in  Bom. 
xi,  28,  the  Jews,  rejected  and  punished  for  refusing  the 
Gospel,  are  said  by  the  apostle, "  as  concerning  the  Gos- 
pel," to  be  "  enemies  for  your  aakea" — treated  and  ac- 
counted Bucb;  "but,  as  touching  tbe  election,  they  are 
beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes."  In  the  same  epistle 
(v,  10)  the  term  ia  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense, 
and  that  with  reference  to  the  reconciliation  by  Christ: 
"  Fur  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to 
(fud  by  the  death  of  his  Son,"  i.  e,  when  we  were  ob- 
jects of  tbe  divine  Jnfficial  displeasure,  aocoonted  as  en- 
emies, and  liable  to  be  e^itally  treated  aa  such.  En- 
mity, in  the  sense  of  malignity  and  the  sentiment  of 
hatred,  is  added  to  this  relation  in  tbe  case  of  man ;  but 
it  is  no  part  of  tbe  relation  itself,  it  is  rather  a  case  of 
it,  aa  it  is  one  of  the  actings  of  a  corrupt  nature  which 
render  man  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  of  God  and  the 
penalty  of  his  law,  and  place  him  in  the  condition  of  an 
enemy.  It  ia  this  judicial  variance  and  opposition  be- 
tween God  and  man  which  is  referred  to  in  tbe  term 
reconciliation,  and  in  the  phnse  "making  peace,"  In 
the  New  Test. ;  and  the  hostility  is  therefore,  in  iu 
own  nature,  mutual. 

But  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  ootkm  that  recon- 


ciliation means  no  more  than  our  laying  asde  nm  *» 
mity  to  God  may  also  be  shown  from  aevefal  expmi 
passages.  The  first  is  tbe  paange  we  bave  above  cisaL 
"  Ftor  if,  wlm  wa  were  eneauei^  we  were  rucMicikd  u 
God"  (Rom.  T,  10).  Here  tbe  act  of  rccuiicilii^  is  as- 
cribed to  God,  and  not  to  us;  but  if  this  recnoahaiioa 
consisted  in  the  laying-aude  of  our  own  enmity,  the  as 
would  be  OUT!  alone.  And,  further,  that  it  could  dm  be 
the  taying-ande  of  our  enmity  is  dear  from  the  text, 
which  speaks  of  leoiMKiUalion  while  we  were  yet  m- 
miea.  The  reooocilialioa  spoken  of  bete  is  not.  as  Soo- 
nna  and  Ua  fldlowen  bave  said,  our  convenion.  F« 
that  tbe  i^xistle  is  speaking  of  a  benefit  ofatuned  m 
previous  to  our  cwiversion  appears  evident  fnn  Ok 
(^posite  members  of  tbe  two  aentcnoca  "  mack  tmn. 
being  justified,  we  sliall  be  saved  from  wrath  tbitoirb 
him "  much  move,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  fac  ared 
by  bis  life."  Tba  iqiaatle  afgnea  thu  tbe  greats  la 
tlie  leaa.  If  God  wm  ao  benign  to  ua  before  our  em- 
veraioo,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  him  now  «e  art 
converted?  To  reconcile  here  cannot  mean  lo  ctwreft, 
for  the  apostle  evidently  speaks  of  eomethio);  erotlf 
remarluble  in  the  act  of  Christ.  But  to  cooren 
ners  is  nothing  remarkable,  since  none  bat  sinoen  tm. 
be  ever  converted;  whereas  it  was  a  rare  and  singalB 
tfaing  for  Christ  lo  die  for  sinners,  and  to  recooafe  lu- 
ners  to  God  bia  death,  when  there  have  bcca  btf 
very  good  men  who  have  died  tat  their  ftindi.  Ia 
the  next  place,  convernon  is  referred  more  propertr  vi 
his  glorious  life  than  to  his  shameful  death ;  bat  thii 
reconciliation  is  attributed  to  his  death  as  cootndisiK- 
guished  from  his  (^orions  life,  as  ia  evident  frun  tbe  a»- 
titheua  contained  in  the  two  venea.  Bendes,  it  b  fnn 
tbe  latter  benefit  that  we  learn  the  nature  of  tbe  fonoer. 
The  latter,  which  bdongs  only  to  the  oosvcrted,  mtmn 
of  the  peace  oT  God  and  salvation  from  wrath  {ttm.  x, 
9, 10).  This  tbe  apoetle  aflerwards  calls  receiring  ibt 
reconciliation.  And  what  is  it  to  receive  tbe  reo-aati- 
ation  but  to  receive  tbe  remisson  of  sins?  (Acta  x,4I\, 
To  receive  coaveisioa  is  a  node  of  speaking  entiniT 
unknown.  Ii;  tlwa,  to  neeive  Uie  reoondliatkn  b  ta 
receive  the  rendaaioD  of  oin^  and  in  effect  to  be  deir- 
ered  from  wrath  w  punishment,  to  1m  leooodled  mm 
bare  a  cmresponding  signification. 

"  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himA 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them"  (2  Cor.  v.lSl 
Here  the  manner  of  this  recoadliatioo  is  expressly  aid 
to  be  not  our  laying  aside  oor  enmity,  but  tbe  ao»4B- 
putationofourtreapaaaeatoaal^God;  inolhervarfa 
the  pardoning  trfoor  offaiwea  and  tcsiaring  uatolkm 
The  promise  on  God'a  part  to  do  this  is  cxprsMve  tt 
his  previous  recoodtiatioa  to  the  worid  by  tbe  death  «f 
Christ;  for  our  actual  reconciliation  is  distingaiM 
from  this  by  what  foUowa,  "  and  hath  committed  to  m 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation,"  by  virtue  of  which  i5 
men  were,  by  the  apoatles,  entreated  and  beaoogfac  to  I* 
reooncilad  to  God.  The  reason,  too^  of  thta  rcooucfii- 
tion  of  God  to  the  world,  by  virtue  of  which  he  im- 
iaee  not  to  impute  un,  is  grounded  by  tbe  aptvtle.  ia  tbt 
last  verse  of  the  chapter,  not  upon  the  laying-«±i(fe  J 
enmity  by  men,bnt  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ:  *^F(r 
he  hath  made  bim  tobe  ain"  (a  sin-offering)**  for  us,^ 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  tbe  righteoMaoi 
of  God  in  him."  "And  that  he  might  recnnctle  iNik 
unto  God  in  one  body  \ty  the  craea,  having  slain  the  »■ 
mity  therein  (E|di.  ii,  16).  Here  the  act  of  rKoacilnc 
is  attributed  to  Christ.  Han  ia  not  apoken  of  aa  Roa- 
ciling  himself  to  God;  but  Christ  ia  aaid  to  rvronbk 
Jews  and  Gentiles  together,  and  both  to  God,  "liy  bii 
cross."  Thus,  says  the  apostle, "  he  is  our  peace:*  b« 
in  what  manner  is  the  peace  effected  ?  Not,  in  tbe 
instance,  by  subduing  tlx  enmity  of  man's  heart,  ^ 
removing  the  enmity  of  "  tbe  law."  *•  Having  BbcM- 
ed  in,"  or  by,  "his  fledi  tbe  enmity,  even  tb«  lawrf 
command ments."  Tbe  eemnonial  law  oslr  is  boi 
probality  meant;  totbyitM  ^mlition,  through  ita  fuliK 
nent  in  Christ,  the  cnmi^'hetweiuiJewB  mm!  Gouitci 
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wu  taken  away.  But  still  it  was  not  only  neceasary 
to  reconcile  Jew  and  Gentile  together,  but  to  "  reconcile 
both  unto  God."  This  be  did  by  the  same  act;  abol- 
ishing the  ceremonial  law  by  becoming  the  antitype  of 
all  its  sacrifices,  and  thus,  by  the  sacritice  of  himaeir,  ef- 
fecting the  reconciliation  of  all  to  God, "  slaying  the  en- 
mity by  bis  cross,"  taking  away  whatever  hindered  the 
noooeilialion  of  the  guil^  to  God,  which,  as  we  hare 
•eea,  was  not  enmi^  and  hatred  to  God  in  the  bn- 
man  mind  only,  but  that  judicial  hostility  and  variance 
which  separated  God  and  man  as  Judge  and  criminal. 
The  feeble  criticism  of  Socinus  on  this  passage,  in  which 
be  has  been  followed  by  his  adherents  to  this  day,  is 
thus  answered  by  Gfotiusi  "In  this  passage  the  dative 
Gap,  to  God,  can  only  be  governed  by  the  verti  Amiea- 
raiXiif,  fAol  At  miffbt  rteoMeUe ;  for  the  interpretation 

iSocinua,  which  nukes  to  God  stand  by  itself,  or  that 
to  reconcile  to  God  is  to  reconcile  them  among  them- 
selves that  they  might  serve  God,  is  distorted  and  with- 
out example.  Nor  is  the  argument  valid  which  is 
drawn  from  thence,  that  in  this  place  Paul  properly 
treats  of  the  peace  made  between  Jews  and  Gentiles; 
for  neither  does  it  follow  from  this  arguinent  that  it  was 
beside  his  purpose  to  mention  the  peace  made  fiw  each 
with  God.  For  the  two  oppoeites  which  anjtrfned  are 
•o  joined  among  thcmselree  that  they  should  be  pri- 
marily and  chiefly  joined  by  that  bond;  fur  they  are 
not  uoiied  among  themselves,  except  by  and  for  that 
bond.  Gentiles  and  Jews,  therefore,  are  made  friends 
among  themselves  by  friend^p  with  God," 

Here,  also,  a  critical  remark  will  be  apinopriate.  The 
above  passages  will  show  how  falsely  it  has  been  tsaert- 
cd  that  God  is  nowhere  in  Scripture  said  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  UB,  and  that  they  only  declare  that  we  are  rec- 
ondleii  to  God;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  very  phrase  of 
oitr  being  reconcUfd  to  God  imports  the  tumiiig-away 
of  bis  wrath  from  us.  Whitby  observes,  on  the  words 
cnraXXamiv  and  cnraXAa^i),  <*that  they  naturally 
import  the  reconciliation  of  one  that  ia  angry  or  di»- 
plcased  with  us,  both  in  pro&ne  and  Jewish  writers." 
When  the  Pfailistinee  suspected  that  David  would  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  Saul  by  becoming  their  adversary, 
they  said,  "Wherewith  should  he  rtcondU  himself  to 
bis  master?  Should  it  not  be  with  the  heads  of  these 
men  ?"  Not,  surely,  how  shall  he  remove  his  own  anger 
a^UDSt  his  master?  but  how  shall  he  remove  his  mas- 
ter's ai^^  against  him? — how  shall  he  mtore  himself 
to  bis  master's  favor?  "If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the 
altar  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath 
aught  against  thee,"  not  that  thou  host  aught  agamst 
tby  brother,  "  flrat  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,"  i.  e. 
appease  and  conciliate  him ;  so  that  the  words,  in  fact, 
import  "See  that  thy  brother  be  reconciled  to  thee," 
aince  that  which  goes  before  ia,  not  that  he  hath 
done  thee  an  injury,  but  thou  him.  Thus,  then,  for 
na  to  be  reconciled  to  God  is  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  means  by  which  the  anger  of  God  towards  m  is  to 
be  appeaseil,  whicli  the  New  'i'est.  exprt-sxly  declares 
to  be  meritoriously  "ihe  nin-nfferiiig  "  of  liim  "who 
knew  no  sin,"  and  iiistritmenlally,  as  to  each  individ- 
ual personally,  "faith  in  his  bkiod.''  See  Pkopitia- 
THm. 

**  We  know,"  says  Farrar, "  that  God  cannot  literally 
Ceel  anger,  or  any  other  passion ;  nor  can  he  be  literally 
grieved  and  pained  at  anything  roan  can  do,  since  (as 
the  1st  article  of  ogr  [Anglican]  Church  expresses  it) 
be  is  without  body,  parity  or  passions;  though  in  Script- 
are  hands  and  eyes  and  other  bodily  mcmbent  are  flgu- 
ratircly  attributed  to  him,  as  well  as  anger,  repentance, 
and  Mber  passions.  But  all  these  ore  eouly  undnstood 
as  spoken  in  reference  to  their  e,ffeet$  oh  ut,  which  are 
the  same  as  if  the  thinga  themselves  were  lirerally  what 
tbey  are  called.  It  ia  well  known  to  astronomers  that 
the  sun  keeps  its  place,  and  yet  they,  as  well  as  the 
Txilgar,  apeak  familiarly  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting 
without  any  mistake  or  perplexity  thence  arising,  be- 
eaoM  the  effects  on  this  earth— the  sncceasion  of  light 


and  darkness — are  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  aon  did 

literally  move  ronnd  it  daily.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  God's  wrath,  tierce  anger,  etc., 
against  sinners,  it  is  meant  not  that  he  literally  feels 
angry  passions,  but  that  the  effect  on  men  will  be  the 
same  as  if  be  did.  And,  umilarly,  when  '  reconcilia- 
tion* with  God  ia  spoken  of,  it  is  to  be  undetatood  as 
meuiing  that  the  eflbcta  <tf  the  death  of  Chriet  an  such 
as  to  cause  men  to  he  regarded  by  God  with  that  favor 
with  which  be  would  regard  them  if  literally  returned 
from  a  state  of  enmity  to  a  state  of  reconciliation." 

See'S\tzscb,Practi»ckeTheoloffie;  Fletcher, lPorib<set 
Index);  Pre^UrianCanJettiont;  Pearson,  on /As  Oeed; 
Goodwin,  IToriv ,-  Knapp,  CAruTtan  Tkeolagg;  BeyDoMa 
[John],  Oh  HeeoncUiatiom ;  Ritschl,  Critieal  Jlistorg  ^ 
the  Ckriitim  Doctrine  n/Jutt^lcalum  and  XeconeUiatiom 
(Kdinb.1872);  Pop^Coa^ettdiiim^CkrittiaitTheohgt 
(Lend.  1876, 12nio>  p.  196-200. 

Raoordftra  Sascvje  Gbuou  is  the  beginning  of  ■ 
paauon-hymn  compoeed  1^  the  **  Seraphic  Doctor,"  St 
Bonaventura  (q.  v.).  This  ia  his  best  poem,  and  coo- 
sista  of  fifteen  stanzas,  the  last  bearing  a  strong  resem* 
blance  to  the  next  to  the  last  of  the  Stabat  Matet-  Dolo- 
roaa.  There  are  two  English  translations  of  this  hymn — 
one  by  Dr.  H.Uarbaugh  in  thvMercerttmiy  Reriew,  I65t^ 
p.4Sl(*'Makethf  aossyootMeditadon'O;  another 
Dr.  J.  W.Alexander,  (rf'which  the  flrat  stanza  runs  thus  i 

"  Jesos'  holy  cross  and  dvlog, 
Ob,  remember  t  ever  eytng 

Eiiilless  pleasnre's  pathway  here ; 
At  the  crocs  thy  mIndAil  station  . 
Keep,  nnd  still  in  nwdllatfun 

All  imsnied  persevere." 

It  has  also  been  translated  into  German  by  Simrock,  In 
his  Landa  Zion  Salvatorem,  p.  269 ;  by  Rambach,  in  bis 
Anthology,  i,  316,  "An  dea  Herm  Kreuz  zu  denken," 
which  is  now  generally  found  in  Geiman  hymn-books; 
by  Stadelmann,  in  BMssleT's  Auswaht  aU^riillidter 
iiymnm,  p.  118,  "WoU  des  beiligen  Kreuzes  denken;" 
by  Konigsfeld,  in  his  collection  of  Latin  Ujfmna,  i,  151, 
"  An  des  Herm  Kreazesleiden."  The  English  of  Alex- 
ander is  giveu  in  Scbaff's  Chritt  w  ^on;,  p.  166.  (B.  P.) 

Recorder  (^^T^Biatittr',o  rememirottcer;  Sept, 
avaiu^yiiaiMV,  vwo/ivq^aroypa^c),  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  Jewish  state,  exerciung  the  functions,  not 
nmply  of  an  annalist,  but  of  chancelkir  or  president  of 
the  privy  council  (Isa.  xxzvi,  8, 22),  The  title  itself 
may,  perhaps,  have  reference  to  his  office  as  adviser  of 
the  king;  at  all  events,  the  notices  prove  that  he  was 
more  than  au  annalist,  though  the  superintendence  of 
the  records  was  without  doubt  intrusted  to  him.  In 
David's  court  the  recorder  appears  among  the  high  of- 
fleersof  his  household  (2 Sam. viit,  16;  xx,24;  ICbroD. 
xviii,  16).  In  Solomon's  he  is  coupled  with  the  three 
secretaries,  and  ia  moitioned  lost,  probably  as  being 
their  president  (I  Kings  iv,  8).  Under  Hezekiah,  the 
recorder,  in  conjunction  with  the  pnefect  of  the  palace 
and  tlie  secretary,  represented  the  king  (2  Kings  xviii, 
18,  87).  The  patronymic  of  (be  recorder  at  this  time, 
Jooh  the  son  of  Asaph,  makei  it  probable  that  he  VM  a 
Levite.  Under  Joeiah,  the  reconler,  the  secretary,  and 
the  governor  of  the  city  were  intrnsted  with  the  super- 
intendence  of  the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
8).  These  notices  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  high  po- 
sition liclil  liy  him.  The  same  offi«-e  iit  mentioned  as 
exisiiiiK  ill  the  Pernian  court,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, where  it  Is  called  waka  nnwiih;  and  also  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors  Arcadius  and  Htmoriua, 
under  the  name  of  magirter  tnemoria.  In  Ezra  iv,  1^ 
mention  is  made  of  "the  book  of  the  records,"  and  in 
Eslh.  vi,  1 ;  x,  2,  of  "the  book  of  records  of  the  chron- 
icles," written  by  officers  of  this  nature.  Many  of  the 
royal  annals  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  sculptured  on 
the  obelisks,  slabs,  and  monuments,  and  are  still  in  fine 
presen'ation ;  and  already  they  have  cojitributed  to  the 
iUuatration  of  the  inspiKi^^gf;^^  fe^(W-|e 
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Reoordk,  a  frequent  ntroe  for  the  books  and  pa- 
pen  of  a  Cburch,  ivfaich  contain  a  teeoni  or  account 
of  the  history  and  temporal  butineaa  of  the  pariah. 
In  these  booku  an  writteo,  from  time  to  time,  all 
such  transactions  as  relate  to  the  election  of  officers, 
the  purchase  or  sale,  etc.,  of  Cburch  property,  the 
erection  of  buildings,  the  engaging  of  ministers,  the 
support  of -public  worship,  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church.  Under  the 
name  of  "parish  records, "  or  "Church  records,"  may 
alio  be  included  the  rtgUler,  containing  the  minis- 
ter's account  of  baptisms,  marriages^  etc.    See  Bito- 

ISTKR. 

Reotltnde  (or  UpBionrnKsa)  is  the  choice  and 
pursuit  of  those  things  which  the  mind,  alter  due  in- 
quiry and  attention,  clearly  perceives  to  be  fit  and  good, 
and  the  eschewing  of  those  that  are  eriL  "Ibi^itude 
of  conduct,"  saya  Wbately,  "  ia  intended  to  expreea  the 
tenn  K<irop9<a«ic,  which  <Seero  tniulates  recta  ^tetio ; 
Korip^una  he  translates  rtctum  factum.  Now  the  defi- 
nition of  KarSpiiiifui  was  vd/iov  Tpoorayita,  'a  thing 
oommandctt  by  law'  (i.  e,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  uni* 
versal  law).  Antoninus,  speaking  of  the  rtaBomnff  fac- 
ulty, how,  without  looking  further,  it  rests  contented  in 
its  own  energies,  adds,  'for  which  reason  are  all  actions 
of  this  spades  called  rtditudet  {KaTopQwrnic,  Kara  ip~ 
Sog,  right  onwards),  as  denoting  the  directness  of  their 
progreuion  right  onwards'"  (Harris,  Dialogue  on  Hap- 
pinraa,  p.  73,  note).  "  Goodness  in  act^on^"  says  Hooker 
(fijcirs.  Pot  bk.  i,  §  8), "  ts  like  unto  ttrmghtttttt ;  where- 
fore  that  which  is  done  well  we  term  ni^,for,as  the 
itraight  way  is  most  acceptable  to  bim  that  traveUeth, 
because  by  it  he  cometh  soonest  to  his  joumey'a  end, 
so,  in  acUoD,  that  which  doth  lye  the  CTenm  between 
us  and  the  end  we  desire  nnat  needs  be  the  fittest  for 
our  use."  If  a  term  is  to  be  selected  to  denote  that  in 
action  and  in  disposition  of  which  the  moral  faculty  ap- 
proves, perhaps  the  most  precise  and  appropriate  is  rto- 
liiude,  or  rit/htwu.  "  There  are  other  phrases,"  says  Dr. 
Keid  {Actife  Powen,  Essay  v,  ch.  vii), "  which  have  been 
used,  which  I  see  no  reason  for  adopUng,  such  as,  aetit^ 
contrary  to  tke  rtlationt  nf  tkiifft— contrary  to  lh»  reason 
of  thit>g$~-to  (Ac fitnru  <^tkii^t—to  tU  truth  of  /Atnps— 
to  ahtotuleftntn.  These  phrases  have  not  the  author- 
ity of  common  use,  which,  in  matters  of  language,  is 
great.  They  seem  to  have  been  invented  by  some  au- 
thors with  a  view  to  explain  the  nature  of  vioe;  but  I 
do  not  think  they  answer  that  end.  If  intended  as  defi- 
nitions of  vice,  they  are  improper ;  because  in  the  most 
favwrable  sense  they  can  bear,  they  extend  to  every  kind 
of  foolish  and  absurd  conduct  as  well  as  lo  that  which 
is  vicious."  But  what  is  rectitude,  or  rightnesB,as  the 
characteristic  of  an  action?  According  to  Price  and 
others,  this  term  denotes  a  simple  and  primitive  idea, 
and  cannot  be  explained.  '*  It  might  as  well  be  asked 
what  is  truth,  as  the  characteristic  of  a  proposition  ?  It 
ia  a  capadty  of  onr  rational  nature  to  see  and  acknowl- 
edge truth:  but  we  cannot  define  what  truth  is.  We 
call  it  the  conformity  of  our  thoughts  with  the  reality 
of  things."  "  It  may  be  doubted  bow  far  this  explana- 
tion makes  the  nature  of  truth  more  intelligible.  In 
like  manner  some  explain  rrctitude  by  saying  that  it 
conNsta  in  a  congruity  between  an  action  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  agenu  I  t  is  the  idea  we  form  of  an  action, 
when  it  is  in  every  way  conformable  to  the  telaUona  of 
the  agent  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  u  placed. 
On  contemplating  such  an  action  we  approve  of  it,  aitd 
feel  that  if  we  were  placed  in  such  circumstances  and  in 
such  relations,  we  should  be  under  an  obligation  to  per- 
form it.  Now  the  drcum^ancea  and  relations  in  which 
man  is  placed  arise  from  his  nature  and  from  the  nature 
of  things  in  general;  and  hence  it  has  been  aaid  that 
rectitude  it  founded  in  the  nature  a$td  fitnru  of  thingt, 
L  e.  an  acdon  is  right  when  it  is  fit  or  suitable  to  all  the 
relations  and  circumsMnces  of  the  agent,  and  of  this  fit- 
ness conscience  or  reason  is  the  judge.  Conscieoce  or 
leaaon  does  not  constitute  the  relations ;  these  must  arise 


from  the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  things.  But 
conscience  or  reason  jodgca  and  determines  as  to  the 
conformity  of  acUons  to  these  relatknui;  and  these  ida- 
tions  arising  necessarily  from  the  very  nature  of  things 
the  conformiw  with  them,  which  cMutitutea  rtebtade, 
u  laid  to  be  etemat  and  immutable  (Riautb's  Flemii^ 
Vocab.  of  Phiiot.  a.  v.). 

Reotor  (LaL  rector,  a  ruler),  tbe  title  of  amtal 
classes  of  clerical  and  collegiate  officials,  some  at  wUcfe 
are  referred  to  under  their  respectii-e  heads. 

1.  As  regards  clerical  rectors,  the  title,  in  ita  mast 
dinaty  English  use,  ia  a|^lied  to  the  cief^gytnan  wbs 
holds  complete  and  independent  charge  of  a  parisk. 
This  use,  however,  ia  a  deputnie  frum  the  -mrTwil 
signification  of  the  title,  which  meant  rather  a  dWKf- 
man  who  was  appointed  to  govern  a  parish  wbete  tbe 
chief  parochial  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  a  telipeas 
corporation  or  in  some  non-resident  dignitary.  The 
office  of  vicar  is  an  outgrowth  of  tbe  rectorate,  on  the 
apprupriatioR  of  benefices  to  monasteries  and  other  re- 
ligions houses  of  dd;  and  the  disiinetino  becwroi  iffr- 
tor  and  vicar,  which  is  therefore  to  be  sotieed  bir^  ts 
as  follows:  The  rector  has  the  right  to  all  the  eedo^ 
astical  dues  in  his  parish,  whereas  the  vicar  has  geatr- 
ally  an  appropriator  or  impropriator  over  him,  who  is 
entitled  to  part  of  the  pn^ts,  and  to  whom  be  is,  ia 
effect,  only  perpetual  curate,  with  an  apptnntneat 
l^be  and  generally  one  third  of  tbe  litlM  Set 

ViCAB. 

2,  In  certain  of  the  monastic  orders,  tba  name  mtst 
is  given  to  the  hesds  of  convents,  as  it  is 

8.  Also  given  to  the  heads  of  universities,  coHqte^ 
seminaries,  and  similar  educational  corporate  insiiu- 
tiuns. 

Rectory.  "  A  rectory  or  parsonage,"  mts  Spd- 
man,  "is  a  spirilual  living,  composed  of  land,  liihc^ 
and  other  oblations  of  the  )>eop!e,  separate  or  dedicate 
to  God  in  any  congregation,  ftir  the  am'ice  of  bis 
Church  there,  and  for  the  munteiianoe  of  the  guvennr 
or  minister  thereof;  to  whose  charge  the  same  is  ««- 
mitted." 

Recusant  is,  in  English  law,  a  person,  whether  Pa- 
pist or  Pivtestant,  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  attend  at 
tbe  worship  of  the  Established  Church  on  Sundays  and 
other  days  appointed  fur  the  purpose.  The  offmoe  may 
be  dated  back  in  ita  origin  to  1534,  when  king  Hesy 
became  head  of  the  ChuKb;  but,aaal^;a]  une,may  ti« 
held  to  date  from  1  Elizabetb.c;2.  " There  were  four 
classes  punishable  under  the  statutes  against  rea—a- 
cy :  simple  '  recusants *  reciisanu  convict,'  who  fibatM> 
ed  themselves  after  conviction ;  '  popish  recusanta,'  who 
absented  tbomselvcs  because  of  their  being  Koon 
Catholics;  and  'popish  recuaanu  con\-ict.'  who  ahsoos- 
ed  tliemselves  after  conviction.  It  was  against  the  last 
two  classes  that  the  statutes  were  mainly  dincted.  im 
addition  to  the  general  penalties  of  recuaaoey,  the  imp- 
ish recusants,  for  wilfully  hearing  mass,  forfeited  W 
marks  (£66  i3f.  4d.) ;  and  for  saying  masa,  200  marts, 
or  £138  6i.  8<i,  in  addition  (in  both  cases)  to  a  yeart 
imprisonment.  They  were  disabled,  unless  tbej  re- 
nounced popery,  from  inheriting,  purchasjog,  or  otfc«r> 
wise  acquiring  lands;  and  they  could  not  keep  or  teach 
schools  niuler  pain  of  perpetual  imprisonment. 
ish  KCosanu  convict  couM  not  hold  any  public  oOot; 
could  not  keep  anna  in  their  houses;  oonht  imt  appev 
within  ten  miles  of  London  under  penalty  of  £iVO; 
could  not  travel  above  five  miles  from  home  witboai 
license;  could  not  bring  any  action  at  law-  or  evpaXy; 
:  couU  not  have  baptism,  marring^',  or  burial  perfotiBcd 
except  by  an  Anglican  minister — all  under  pcualties  et 
fwEntue  and  imprisonment.  Prutettanl  dimentiog  ne- 
usants  were  relieved  from  t)i>.>  penalties  of  reoosatn 
by  the  Toleration  Act  of  1  WUL  and  Mary.  c.  IS.  Cath- 
olics were  partially  relieved  in  the  j-ear  1791,  and  oaa»- 
plelely  by  the  Kmancipntion  Act  of  18S9.'  See  Ho- 
BBBSHir*(lll  THK  CllrRCH>^  . 
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RED  SEA 


Red.   See  Color;  Ruddy. 
Red  Heifer.  Bee  Purification,  Watesof;  Sih- 

OmCRINO. 

Red  Sea,  the  usual  deq^^natioo  of  the  Urge  body 
ot  water  MpBrating  Egypt  from  Arabia.  The  fi>llowuig 
■ccoant  of  tt  is  baaed  upon  the  Seriptnm  and  other 
ancient  and  modem  authoritiee.    See  Ska. 

I.  Name*.— The  sea  known  to  ua  as  the  Red  Sea  was 
by  the  Israelites  called  Ike  tea  (D*n,  Exod.  xiv,  2, 9, 16, 
•21,  28;  XT,  1,  ^  8,  10, 19;  Joah.'xxiv,  6,  7;  and  many 
other  passages);  and  specially  "the  sea  of  Suph" 
C:;'IO-d:',  Exod.  X,  19;  xiii,  18;  xv,  4,  22;  xxiU,81; 
NumU  xiv,  26;  xxi,4;  xxxiii,  10,11;  Deut.i,40;  xi, 
4;  Josh,  ii,  10;  iv,23;  xxtv,  6;  Jadg.  xi,  16;  1  Kings 
ix,  26;  Neh.  ix,  9;  Psa.  cvi,  7,  9,  22;  cxxxvi,  IS,  16; 
Jer.  xlix,  21).  It  is  also  perhaps  written  JSuphah', 
n^lO  (Sept,  Z«d/3),  in  Numb,  xxi,  U,  rendered  "Red 
Sea"  in  the  A.V.;  and  in  like  manner,  in  Deut  i,  1, 
C]no,  without  n\  The  Sept.  always  renders  it  ij  Ipvipd 
&a\aa<m  (except  in  Judg.  xi,  16,  where  C)40,  is 
preserred).        too,  in  the  New  Test.  (Acta  vii,  36; 

xi,  29) ;  and  Ibis  name  ia  found  in  the  Apocrypha 
(1  Maoe.iv,9;  WiBd.x,18;  xix, 7)  and Josephus  (.4 a/, 
viii,  6,  4).  By  the  ciaaBical  geographers  this  appella- 
tioD,  like  its  l«tin  equivalent  Mare  Rubrum  or  M. 
Erytknrum,  was  extended  to  all  the  seas  washing  the 
shores  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  even  the  Indian 
Ocean :  the  Red  Sea  itself,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  was  6  'Kpa- 
fimt  cdXvoCi  or  'Apa^ur6c  tc,  or  Sma$  ArtAiau,  and 
ita  eaatem  bnuieh,  or  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabah,  Aika- 
virtic,  'EXavirriCt  'EXavinaftc  kSKwoc,  Simts  jSlanitet, 
or  S,  ./Elamlicug.  The  Gulf  of  Suez  was  specially  the 
Heroopolitte  Gulf,  'HpwoToX/njc  ituXwoc,  Siimi  Htro6- 
poHttM,  or  8.  Uero6polUicu$.  Dr.  Beke  (Sinai  m  A  rabia 
[Lond.  1878],  p.  861  sq.)  contends  (in  keeping  with  bis 
wild  notion  that  the  M  izraim  of  the  Bible  was  not  Egypt, 
bat  the  peninsula  of  Arabia)  that  the  GulfofAkabah, 
Mid  mot  that  of  Suec,  was  the  Yam-Sftph  of  tba  He- 
brews,  chiefly  on  the  rash  assumptkm  that  the  former 
only  was  known  to  the  Israelites;  whereas  the  itinerary 
of  Hoses  clparly  distinguishes  Eziongeber  on  the  one 
from  the  crossing  at  the  other  (Numb,  xxxiii,  8, 10,  85, 
36).  Among  the  peoples  of  the  East,  the  Red  Sea  has 
for  many  centuries  lost  iU  old  names;  it  is  now  called 
gvnenlly  1^  the  Anb^  aa  it  waa  in  medinval  time% 
Bakr-et-Kvbum,  ^  the  Sea  of  El-Kulzuro,"  after  the  an- 
cient Ctysaia,*'tbe  sea-beach,"  the  rite  of  which  is  near, 
or  at,  the  modem  Suez.  In  thfe  Koran,  part  of  its  old 
name  is  preserved,  the  rare  Arabic  word  gaitim  being 
used  in  the  account  of  the  paitsnge  of  the  Red  Sea  (see 
also  EUBeydawt,  Commtnt.  <m  tke  Kuran,  vii,  182,  p. 
Ml ;  XX,  81,  p.  602).  These  Kblical  names  lequin  a 
no  re  detail^  condderatton. 

1.  Y&m,  (Coptic,  torn;  Arabic,  ^fimm),  rignifies 
"  the  aca,"*  or  any  sea.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  Nile  (ex- 
actly as  the  Arabic  bakr  is  so  applied)  in  Keh.  iii,  8, 
"Art  thou  better  than  populous  No,  that  was  Mtuate 
among  the  rivers  (jrranm),  [that  had]  the  waters  round 
about  it,  whose  rampart  fwasj  the  sea  {y&m),  and  her 
wall  was  from  the  sea  (yiw)  ?'    See  also  Ina.  xix,  5. 

2.  TamSuph,  E110~D^;  in  the  Coptic  version, pAiom 
nskapi;  A.  V.  "Red  Sea."  The  meaning  cti  tuph,  and 
the  reason  of  its  being  applied  lo  this  sea,  bave  given 
rise  to  much  learned  controversy.  Gcsciiius  renders  it 
mM,  nei/,  tea-vxed.  It  ia  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test, 
almost  alwaya  in  connection  with  the  sea  of  the  Exoilus. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  the  exposure  of  Moses 
in  tha  ^M*;  (yAr) ;  for  he  waa  laid  in  tupk,  on  the  brink 
of  the  j/edr  (Exod.  ii,  8),  where  (in  the  ttipfi)  he  was 
found  1^  Pharaoh's  daughter  (vcr.  5) ;  and  in  the  "  bur- 
dan  of  Egypt"  (Isa.  xix),  with  the  drying-up  of  the 
waters  of  Epypi,"  And  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea 
{fSit),  and  the  river  (itakdr)  shall  be  wasted  and  driet) 
upk   And  they  shall  turn  the  rirera  (miMr,  conatr.  pL) 


far  away;  [and]  the  brooks  (j/eSr)  of  defence  (or  of 
Egypt?)  shall  be  emptied  and  dried  up:  the  reeds  and 
flags  (#«pA)  shall  wither.  The  paper  reeds  by  the 
brooks  (yedr),  by  the  mouth  of  the  brooka  (y«»r),  and 
cveiythiiig  sown  by  the  brooks  (jwfr)  shsU  wither,  be 
driven  away,  and  be  no  [more].  The  fishers  also  shall 
mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks 
ijftfir)  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon  the 
waters  shall  languish.  Moreover,  they  that  worit  in 
flne  flax,  and  they  that  weave  net  works  (white  linen  ?) 
shall  be  eonfounded.  And  they  shall  be  broken  in  the 
purposes  thereof,  all  that  make  sluices  [and]  ponds  for 
lish"  (ver.  6-10).  only  occurs  in  one  place  beudes 

those  already  referred  to.  In  Jon.  ii,  5  it  is  written, 
"The  waters  compassed  me  about,  [even]  to  the  soul; 
the  dq)tb  closed  me  round  about,  the  weeds  (tiph)  were 
wrapped  about  my  bead."  With  this  single  exception, 
which  shows  that  this  product  waa  also  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  tApk  is  Egyptian,  either  in  the  Bed  Sea 
or  in  the  jredr,  and  tbia  in  Exod.  il  waa  in  the  land 
of  Goshen. 

The  aignificaUon  ofCjtiO,  lupk,  must  be  gathered  from 
the  foregoing  passages.  In  Arabic,  the  word  with  thia 
signification  (which  oommouly  is  "wool")  is  found  only 
in  one  passage  in  a  rare  lexicon  (the  Mobkam  MS.). 
The  author  says, "  Si^f-tl~bahr  (the  of  the  sea)  is 
like  the  wool  of  sheep.  And  the  Arabs  have  a  proverb, 
'  I  will  come  to  thee  when  the  sea  ceases  to  wet  the 
tuf;  "  i.  e.  never.  The  Ci^D  of  the  S^,  it  seems  quite 
certain,  is  a  lea-wted  trtembUnff  wool  Such  sea-weed 
is  thrown  up  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Fllrst  says,  s.  v.  ^40,  "  Ab  ^thiopibus  herba  qundam 
tupho  appellabatnr,  que  in  profundo  Maris  Rubri  crescit, 
qua  rubra  est,  rubriiroque  colorem  continet,  pannis  ttn- 
gendis  inservteniem,  teste  Hieronymo  de  qualitate  Maris 
Rubri"  (p.  47,  etc).  Diodorus  (iii,  c.  19),  Arteroidoms 
(ap.  Strabo,  p.  770),  and  Agatharchides  (ed.  MUller, 
p.  186,  187 )  apeak  of  tha  weed  of  the  Aratnan  Gulf. 
Ehrenberg  enumerates  Fticut  ht^olius  on  the  shores  of 
this  sea,  and  at  Suen  Factu  critpus,  F.  trinodu,  F.  luf 
binatut,  F.  papUhnu,  F.  diaphamt,  etc.,  and  the  spe* 
ciallymfweed  Trichodemium  erylhraum.  The  Coptic 
version  renders  tupk  by  shari  (see  above),  supposed  to 
be  the  hieroglyphic  iher  (sea  ?).  If  this  be  the  same  as 
the  sari  of  Pliny  (see  next  paragraph),  we  must  con- 
clude tbat  Mori,  like  mph,  was  both  marine  and  fluvial. 
The  passage  in  Jonah  proves  it  to  be  a  inarina  product, 
and  that  il  waa  found  in  the  Red  Sea  the  numerous  pas- 
sages in  which  that  sea  is  called  the  sea  of  tupk  leave 
no  doubL 

8.  The  "  Red  Sea,"  ^  Ipv^pd  SaXavva.  The  origin 
of  this  appellation  has  been  the  source  of  more  specula- 
tion even  than  the  obscure  giph,  for  it  lies  more  within 
therangeofgeneralacbolarship.  The  theories  advanced 
to  account  for  it  have  been  often  puerile  and  generally 
unworthy  of  acceptance.  Their  authors  may  be  di\-ided 
into  two  schools.  The  first  have  ascribed  it  to  some 
natural  phenomenon,  such  aa  the  singulariy  red  appear- 
ance of  the  mountains  of  the  western  coast,  looking  as 
if  they  were  sprinkled  with  Havana  or  Brazil  snuff,  or 
brick-dust  |Bnice),or  of  which  the  redness  was  reflected 
in  the  waters  of  the  sea  (Oosselin,  ii,  78-84) ;  the  red 
color  of  the  water  sometimes  caused  by  the  presence  of 
zoophytes  (Salt;  Ehrenberg);  the  red  coral  of  the  sea; 
the  red  sea-weed;  and  the  red  storks  that  have  been 
seen  in  great  numbers,  etc  Rdand  {De  More  Subro, 
JHm.  MitcfU.  i,  59-117)  argues  that  the  epithet  mf  waa 
applied  lo  this  and  the  neighboring  seas  on  account  of 
their  tropical  heat;  as,  indeed,  was  said  by  Artemidorus 
(ap.  Straho,  xvi,  4, 20),  that  the  sea  waa  called  red  be- 
cause of  the  reflection  of  the  sun.  The  second  have  en- 
deavored to  find  an  etymological  derivation.  Of  these 
the  eariiest  (European)  writers  proposed  a  derivation 
from  Edom,  "red,"  by  the  Greeka  transbitcd  Jit»«IIy. 
Among  tbem  were  Fuller  (J0%()d£cliSinW?^jOg^& 
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The  Bed  8as  mai  Jelwl  AUkah,  noar  Son.   (From  i  pbotoftniA  by  tbe  Editor.} 


fore  him  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  to  Festtis,  a.  v.  "^gypt  inos" 
(ed.  1574);  snd  sijU  earlier  Genebranl  (CfwameM/.  ad  Pt, 
106).  Bochart  (PAaZf^iivtcM)  adopted  tbis  theory  (see 
Reland,  Diu.  MitcelL  [ed.  1706J  i,  65).  The  Greeks 
wid  Komanfl  tell  us  that  the  sea  received  ita  name  from 
a  great  king,  Rrythraa,  who  reifrned  in  the  adjacent 
eonntry  (Strabo,  xvi,  4,  §  20;  Pliny,  H.  \.  vi,  c  28, 
§38;  Agatbarch.  i,  §  5;  Philostr.  iii,  15;  and  others). 
The  Btoriea  that  have  come  down  to  us  appear  to  be  dis- 
tortions of  the  tradition  that  Himyer  was  the  name  of 
apparently  tbe  chief  family  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  great 
South  Arabian  kingdom,  whence  the  Htmyerites  and 
HomeritK.  Himyer  appears  to  be  derir^  from  the 
Arabic  "  ahtnar,"  nd  (Himyer  was  so  called  because  of 
the  red  color  oT  his  clothing  {^En-ffHtctyri  m  CwuHm, 
i,  U]) ;  "aabt"  also  signiflea  "red,"  and  is  the  root  of 
the  names  ofsevend  [daces  in  the  peninsula  so  called  on 
aooountoftbnr  rcdne8a(see  .Vanindl  p. 268,etc.);  this 
may  point  to  Opbir:  ia  red,  and  the  Phoenicians 

came  from  the  Erythnean  Sea  (Herod,  vii,  69). 

IL  Pkgikai  DeteriptioR. — In  extreme  length,  the 
Red  Sea  stretches  frooi  the  Strait  of  Bkh  et-Uandeb 
(or  rather  Bfta  B&b  el-Mandeb),  in  Ut  12°  40'  to  th« 
modem  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  lat.  80°  Its  great- 
est width  may  be  stated  roughly  at  about  200  geograph- 
ical miles;  this  u  about  lat.  16°  80',  but  tbe  navigable 
channel  is  here  really  narrower  tban  in  some  other  por- 
tions, groups  of  islands  and  rocks  stretching  out  into  the 
sea  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  from  the  ArabiaD 
coast  and  Afty  miles  from  the  African  coast.  From 
shore  to  shore,  its  narrowest  part  is  at  Ris  BenAs,  lat, 
24°,  on  the  African  coast,  to  Rds  Beridl  opposite,  a  little 
north  of  Yembo',  the  port  of  El-Medliieh;  and  thence 
northwards  to  Riis  Mohammad  (i.  e.  exclusive  of  the 
gulfs  of  Suez  and  the  'Akabah)  the  sea  maintains  about 
tbe  same  average  width  of  100  geographical  miles. 
Southwards  from  Ras  Benaa  it  opens  out  in  a  broad 
reach ;  contracts  again  to  nearly  the  abore  narrowneas 
at  Jiddab  (correctly  Juddab),  lat.  31°  80',  the  port  of 
Hekkeli,  and  opens  to  its  extreme  width  south  of  the 
last-named  port. 

At  Kas  Mohammad  the  Red  Sea  is  split  by  the  gra- 
nitic peninsula  of  Sinai  into  two  gulfs — the  westernmost, 
or  Gulf  of  Suez,  is  now  about  180  geographical  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  width  of  about  eif^teen,  though 
it  contracts  to  less  than  ten  miles;  the  easternmost,  or 
Gulf  el>'Akabi^  is  only  about  ninety  miles  long 
from  the  Strut  of  Tirftn  to  'Akabah,  and  of  proportion* 
ate  narrowness.  The  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
Gulf  of  Suez  near  the  shares  is  very  difficult  from  the 
abundance  of  shoals,  coral-reefi>,  rucks,  and  small  islands, 
which  render  the  channel  intricate,  and  cause  strong 
currents  often  of  unknown  force  and  direction;  but  in 
mid-channel,  exclunve  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  there  ia 
generally  a  width  of  100  miles  clear,  except  the  Dndalna 
reef  (Wellsted,  ii,  300).  The  bottom  in  deep  aouudlnga 


ia  in  most  places  sand  and  atonea  frmn  Soez  as  far  ae 
Jiddab,  and  thence  to  tbe  strait  it  is  coonioaly  mad. 
The  deepest  sounding  in  the  excellent  Admiralty  chart 
is  1054  fathoms,  in  lat.  22°  80'. 

Journeying  southwards  from  Suez,  on  our  left  b  tbe 
peninsula  »f  Sinai;  on  the  right  is  the  dcaert  coast  of 
Egypt,  of  limestone  fbrma^on,  like  the  greater  pan 
the  Nile  valley  in  Egypt,  the  cliRs  on  tbe  eea-mai|pa 
stretching  landwards  in  a  great  rocky  i^ateaa,  wUfe 
more  inland  a  chain  of  volcaaic  mountuns  (beKinaii^ 
about  lat.  26^  4'  and  running  south)  rear  their  lofty  peaks 
at  intervals  above  the  limestone,  generally  abont  filtMS 
miles  distant.  Of  the  most  importance  it  Jebel  Gbaiih, 
6000  feet  high;  and  as  the  Strait  oT  Jubal  is  passed, 
the  peaks  of  tbe  primitive  range  attain  a  height  rfalM 
4900  to  6900  feet,  until  the  **  Elba"  group  rises  in  ■ 
mass  about  lat  22^.  Farther  inland  is  the  Jebd  cd- 
Dukhkhan,  the  "porphyry  mountain**  of  PtidcoiT  (ir. 
5,  §  27 ;  M. Gtaudianu^ see  Mltller,  GfOffr. Mitt.  AtlM \v>,. 
6000  feet  high,  about  twenty-seven  miles  from  tbe  cnM. 
where  tbe  porphyry  quarries  formerly  sapfilied  Best, 
and  where  are  some  remaina  of  tbe  time  of  Tr^an  (Wil- 
kinaon,  Modem  Egjfpt  mtd  TMks,  ii,  383} ;  and  hriabi 
these,  along  this  desert  sou  thwards  are  "  quarries  of  vari- 
ous granites,  serpentines,  breccia  verde,  aisles,  and  mica- 
ceous, talcose,  and  other  schists"  (i6*cL  pu  382).  Jebd 
ez-Zeit, "  tbe  mountain  of  oil,"  close  to  tbe  sea,  aboustk 
in  petroleum  i,ibid,  p.  865).  This  coast  is  especially  in- 
teresting in  a  KUieal  point  of  view,  for  here  wexe  soaw 
of  the  eartieet  monasteries  tiS  the  Eastern  Cborcb,  aad 
in  those  secluded  and  barren  mountains  liTCd  very  eady 
Christian  hermits  The  convent  of  SC  Anthony  (of  the 
I'hebais),  "  Deir  Hftr  Antuniyus,"  and  that  of  Si.  Paul 
"  Deir  Mat  Bolus,"  are  of  great  renown,  and  were  ooet 
important.  They  are  now,  like  all  Eastern  motiaairms. 
decayed ;  but  that  of  St.  Anthony  gives,  from  its  nMski. 
the  patriarch  of  the  Coptic  Church,  formerly  chcnra 
from  the  Nitrian  monasteries  (sKdL  p.  381)^  Soaib  of 
tbe  "  Elba"  chain,  the  country  gradually  sinks  to  a  pUe. 
until  it  rises  to  the  highland  ofJidAn,  laL  Ifi'^,  and  tbstre 
to  the  strait  extends  a  chain  of  low  mountains.  Th* 
greater  part  ofthe  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  u  eterfle. 
sandy,  and  thinly  peopled — first  beyond  Suez  by  Bedoo- 
in  chiefly  of  the  Ha'ii^  tribe ;  aootb  of  the  Kuseir  nad 
are  the  'Abab'dch ;  and  beyond,  the  BiafaAris,  the  aouib- 
em  branch  of  whom  are  called  by  Arab  writers  Brji. 
whose  customs,  language,  and  ethnologj-  demand  a  care- 
ful investigation,  which  would  undoabtedly  be  repaid  by 
curious  results  (see  El-Makrizi's  Kkilal,  Drier,  nfiit 
Hfja,  and  D**cr,  of  the  Drtrrt  of  tiyUtdb;  QuatlviD^Ts'* 
Kasays  on  these  subjects,  in  his  Mimoirtt  Uul.rt  Oe^- 
»ur  VEg^le,  W,  134,  162:  and  Tfui  GttKtu  oftkt^  Eivti 
and  of  Afati,  2d  ed.  p,  109) ;  and  then,  coast-iribed  sf 
Abyssinia. 

The  Gulfi^el-'AlMbah  (la.  "ofthe  mowitaiii-nwir') 

ia  tbe  tenniDatioa  of  the  k|fi2  ;f9BKH¥r0a  Gbfir 
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'Arabak  tfaat  runs  northwards  to  tbe  Dead  Sea.  It 
ia  itaeir  a  narrow  valley ;  tbe  sides  are  lofty  and  pre- 
etpitoiu  BwontaiiiB  of  entire  banennMa;  the  bottom  is 
a  rivet^Ufcfl  sea,  ninning  marly  straight  for  its  whole 
length  of  about  ninety  miles.  Tbe  northerly  winds  nish 
down  this  gorge  with  ancommon  fury,  and  render  its 
navigation  extremely  perilous,  causing  at  the  same  time 
strong  couuler-currenis ;  while  most  of  the  few  anchor- 
ages are  open  to  the  southerly  gales.  It  "  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  narrow  deep  ravine,  extending  nearly  a 
buodre<l  miles  in  a  straight  direction,  and  t)ie  circumjo- 
eeut  hills  fiae  id  aom«  pbeea  two  tbonsand  feet  perpen- 
dieuUrly  from  the  shore"  (WeUstcd,  ii,  108).  The 
western  shore  is  the  penitwida  of  Sinai.  Tbe  Arabian 
chain  of  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  soutbem 
spurs  of  the  Lebanon,  skirt  the  eastern  coast,  and  rise  to 
Bbout  feet ;  while  Jebel  Teibet-'Ali,  near  the  strait, 
is  COOO  feet.  There  is  no  pasturage  and  little  fertility, 
except  near  the  'Akabah,  when  are  datfr^Crovet  and 
other  idanutiun^  etc.  In  earlier  days  this  last-named 
place  wan,  it  is  said,  famous  for  its  fertility.  The  ishud 
of  Graia,  Jeziret  Fani'fin,onoe  fortifletl  and  held  by  the 
Crusaders,  is  near  its  northern  extremity  on  the  Suiaitic 
ude.  Tbe  sea,  from  its  dai^en  and  sterile  sborea,  is  to- 
tirely  destitute  of  boats. 

The  Arabian  coast  outside  the  Gulf  nt  tbe  'Ahibah 
is  skirted  by  the  range  vf  AraUan  mountuns,  which  in 
some  few  places  approach  the  sea,  but  generally  leave  a 
belt  of  coast  countiy,  called  Tihameh,  or  the  Ghdr,  like 
the  ShepheUb  of  Palestine.  This  tract  is  generally  a 
sandy  parched  plain,  thinly  inhaUted,  these  character- 
istics t>eing  especially  strong  in  the  north  (Niehuhr, 
Deter,  p.  805).  The  mounuins  of  the  HeJ&x  conust  of 
lidgea  running  parallel  towards  the  interior*  and  increase 
ing  in  height  aa  they  recede  (delisted,  ii,  242).  Burek- 
hudt  remarks  that  the  descent  cm  this  cestem  aide  of 
these  mountaina,  like  the  Lebanon  and  the  whole  Syrian 
range  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  much  leas  than  that  on 
tbe  western;  and  that  the  pealu  seen  fh>m  the  east  or 
land  Nde  appear  mere  hills  {ArcAio,  p.  821  sq.).  In 
clear  weather  they  are  viuble  at  a  distance  of  forty  to 
•erenty  miles  (Wellsied,  ii,  342).  The  di^nt  ranges 
have  A  rugged  pointed  outline,  and  are  granitic;  at 
Wejh,  with  horizontal  veins  of  quarts;  nearer  the  sea 
many  of  the  hills  are  fosailiferous  limestone,  while  the 
beach  hills  "consist  of  light-colored  sandstone,  fronted 
by  and  containing  large  quantities  of  shells  and  masses 
of  coral"  (p.  243).  Coral  also  "enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  some  of  tbe  most  elevated  hills."  The 
more  reniarkable  mountains  are  Jd)el  '£in*Unnft  (or 
'EynawnnnA,  JUarOsid,  a.  'Ein,"  'Ow^  ot  Ptol.), 
6090  feet  high  near  the  stMt;  a  little  fkrther  south, 
and  close  to  Ho*eileh,  are  mountains  riung  from  6880  to 
7700  feet,  of  which  Wellsted  says :  "  The  coast ...  is 
low,  gradually  ascending  with  a  moderate  elevation  to 
the  distartce  of  six  or  seven  miles,  when  it  rises  abruptly 
to  hills  of  great  height,  those  near  Uowllah  terminating 
in  aharp  and  singidaily  shaped  peaks.  .  .  .  Ifr.  Irwin 
[1777]  ...  baa  styled  them  BuUock's  Honui  To  tpe 
the  whole  group  seemed  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
representations  which  I  have  seen  of  enormous  icebergs" 
(ii,  176;  see  also  the  Admiralty  chart,  and  Mullet's  Geogr. 
Mia.').  A  little  north  of  Yembo'  is  a  remarkable  group, 
the  pyramidal  mountains  of  Agatharcbides;  and  beyond, 
,  aboat  twenty-firs  miles  distant,  rises  Jebel  Kadwi.  Far- 
ther aoath  Jebel  Snbh  is  remarkable  for  its  magnitude 
and  elevation,  which  is  greater  than  any  other  between 
Tembo'  and  Jiddah;  and  still  farther,  but  about  eighty 
'  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  Jebel  IUscl-Kur&  rises  be- 
hind tbe  holy  city  Hekkeh.  It  is  of  this  mountain  that 
'  Barckbardt  writes  so  enthusiasticallr  (how  rarely  is  he 
CDthosiastic  I),  contrasting  its  verdure  and  cool  breezes 
•with  tbe  sandy  waste  of  Tih&meh  {Arabia,  p.  65  sq.). 
I  The  chain  eonliniMs  the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  termi- 
^0atii^  in  the  highlands  ti  the  Temen.  The  Arabian 
Rnoantainfl  are  genotally  fertile,  agreeably  diflbrent  fW>m 
the  parched  pUins  below  and  ^eir  own  hare  gnnite 


peaks  above.  The  highlands  and  mountain  summits  of 
tbe  Yemen,  "  Arabia  tbe  Happy,"  the  Jebel  as  distin- 
guished from  the  plain,  are  predintoua,  hrfky,  and  fertile 
(Niebuhr,  Deter,  p.  161),  with  many  towns  and  viUagea 
in  their  valleys  and  on  their  sides.  Tbe  coast-line  itself, 
or  Tih&meh,  "north  of  Yembo',  is  of  moderate  elevation, 
varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,  with  no  beach. 
To  the  southward  [to  Jiddah]  it  is  more  sandy  and  lew 
elevated;  tbe  inlets  and  harbors  of  the  former  tmct 
may  be  styled  coves,  in  the  latter  they  are  lagoons" 
(Wellsied, ii,244X  The  coraluf  the  KedSea  is  remark- 
aUy  abundant,  and  beautifully  colored  and  variegated. 
It  is  often  red,  but  the  more  common  kind  is  white;  and 
of  hewn  blocks  of  this  many  of  tbe  Arabian  towns  are 
built 

The  earliest  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  (passing  by 
the  prehistorical  Pbcenicians)  is  mentioned  by  Hero<l- 
otus.  "  Sesoatris  (Ramcses  II)  was  the  first  who,  passing 
the  Arabian  Gulf  in  a  fleet  of  long  vessels,  reduced  under 
his  authority  the  inhalHtsnts  of  the  coast  bordering  the 
Erytbnean  Sea.  Proceeding  still  farther,  he  came  to  a 
sea  which,  from  the  great  number  of  its  shoals,  was  not 
navigable;"  and  after  another  war  against  Ethiopia  he 
set  up  a  stela  on  the  promontory  of  Dira,  near  the  strait 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Three  centuries  later,  Solomon's 
navy  was  built  "in  Enongeber,  which  ia  boide  Eloth, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  In  the  land  of  Edom"  (i 
Kings  ix,  26).  In  tbe  deseriptim  of  the  Gulf  of  el- 
'Akabab,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  narrow  sen  is  almost 
without  any  safe  ancboragc,  except  at  the  island  of  Graia 
near  the 'Ak«bah,aod  about  fifty  miles  southward  the  har- 
bor of  ed-Dhahab.  Itlssupposedbysometbattheseahas 
retired  hero  as  at  Suez,  and  that  Kziongeber  is  now  dry 
land.  See  Ei.ATii;  EziOMGBBUt.  Solomon's  navy  was 
e%'{dently  constructed  by  Phoenician  workmen  of  Hiram, 
for  he  "  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that  hail 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon." 
This  was  the  navy  thai  sailed  to  Ophir.  We  may  con- 
clude that  it  was  necessary  to  transport  wood  as  well  as 
men  to  build  and  man  these  ships  on  tbe  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  tbe  'Akabah,  which  from  their  natural  formation 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  altered,  and  which 
were,  besides,  part  of  the  Wildemeaa  of  the  Wandering ; 
and  the  Edomites  were  pastoral  Arabs,  unlike  the  sea- 
faring Himyerites.  Jehoshaphat  also  "made  ships  of 
Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  but  they  went  not, 
for  the  ships  were  broken  at  Eziongeber"  (1  Kings  xxti, 
48).  The  scene  of  this  wreck  has  been  supposed  to  be 
ed-Dbahab,  where  is  a  reef  of  rocks  like  a  "  giant's  back- 
bone" (=Ez)ongeber)  (Wellsted,  ii,  158),  and  this  may 
strengthen  an  identification  with  that  place.  These 
ships  of  Jehoshaphat  were  manned  by  "his  servants," 
who,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  sea,  may  have  caused 
the  wreck.  Pharaoh-necho  constructed  a  number  of 
ships  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  remains  of  his  works 
existed  in  the  lime  of  Herodotus  (p.  159),  who  aim  tells 
us  that  these  ships  were  manned  by  Phmnician  sailors. 

The  Iksbion  of  the  andent  ah^  of  the'  Red  Sea,  or 
of  the  Phoenician  ships  of  Solomon,  is  unknowcL  From 
Pliny  we  learn  that  the  ships  were  of  papyrus  and  like 
the  boats  of  the  Nile ;  and  this  statement  was  no  tloubt 
in  some  measure  correct.  But  the  coasting  craft  must 
have  been  very  different  from  those  employed  in  the 
Indian  trade.  More  precise  aitd  curious  is  El-Uakrizi's 
descri  ption,  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  centur>-, 
of  thQ-shi))s  that  sailed  fVom  Etdhftb  on  the  Egyptian 
coast  to  Jiddah :  "Their  'jelebehs'  (P.  Lobo,  ap.  Quaire- 
m^K,  Mmoiret,  ii.  164,  calls  them  'gelves'),  which  carry 
tbe  pilgrims  on  the  coast,  have  not  a  nail  used  in  them, 
but  their  plsnks  are  sewed  together  with  fibre  which  is 
taken  from  the  cocoanut-tree,  and  they  calk  them  with 
the  fibres  of  the  wood  of  the  date-palm;  then  they  'pay' 
them  with  butter  or  the  oil  of  tbePa/swi  CAritti,  or  witto 
tbefatofthekirah  (Squaiiaearehariatt  TankiL,Df*tr. 
JttMkiKimi,p.viit,  No.  19).  .  .  .  Tbe  sails  of  these  Jele- 
beha  arc  of  mats  made  nf  the  dSm  Pfln^M)Cifl^'> 
"Desert  of  Eidhib").  TlA'^iii«4^4!ilNaMihd^Men 
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not  czceptioaatly  PbceaiduB,  ts  were  Solooion's  and 
PharMh-necho's,  were  without  doubt  genenllr  Ara- 
bians rather  than  Egyptians — those  Himyerite  Arabs 
whose  ships  carried  all  the  wealth  of  the  East  either  to 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  peojde  of  'Omiii, 
the  soatta-east  province  of  Andna,  wen  among  tbe  fore- 
most of  these  navigators  (El-Hes^di'a  GMen  Meadowi, 
MS.,  and  The  AecounU  o/Tvo  Mohammedan  l^tmtUert 
i>/  Ike  Qlh  CaUuiy),  It  wai  customary,  probably  to 
avoid  the  dangers  and  delays  of  the  narrow  seas,  for  the 
■hips  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  to  transship  their  car- 
goes at  the  Strait  of  Mb  el-Mandeb  to  Egyptian  and 
other  vessels  of  the  Red  Sea  (Agath.  §  108,  p.  190;  anon. 
PeiipU  §  26,  p.  277,  ed.  HuUer).  The  fleets  appear  to 
have  sailed  about  the  aatumnal  equinox,  and  returned 
in  December  or  the  middle  of  January  (Pliny,  H,  If.  vi, 
c.  xxiii,  §  26;  comp.  PetipL  passim).  Jerome  says  that 
the  navigation  was  extremely  teiUous.  At  the  present 
day  the  voyages  are  perioclicaL  and  guided  by  the  sea- 
sons; but  the  old  skill  of  the  seamen  has  nearly  depart- 
ed, and  they  are  extremely  timid,  rarely  veDturing  far 
from  tbe  coast 

The  Red  Sea,  as  it  posaeaaed  for  many  centuries  the 
most  important  seo-tnde  of  the  East,  contained  porta 
of  celebrity.  Of  these,  Elatb  and  Eziongeber  alone  ap- 
pear to  be  mentioned  in  Che  Ittble.  The  Hcrottpolitic 
Gulf  is  of  the  chief  interest — it  was  near  to  Goshen ;  it 
was  tbe  scene  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea;  it  waa 
■ilso  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  trade  in  tbia  sea  and  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Uenidpolis  ia  donbtleaa  tbe  same  as 
Hero,  and  its  site  has  been  probably  identified  with  tbe 
modem  Ab&-Kesbeid,  at  the  head  of  the  old  gulf.  By 
the  consent  of  the  classics,  it  stood  on  or  near  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  and  was  sixty-eight  miles  (according  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus)  from  Clysma,  by  the  Arabs  called 
el-Kulzum,  near  the  modem  Sues,  which  is  dose  to  tbe 
prftfol  head.  Suez  is  a  poor  town,  and  has  only  an 
unsafe  anchoftga  with  very  aboal  water.  On  the  aliore 
of  the  Heroopolitic  Oolf  was  also  Aesinofi,  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphns ;  its  site  has  not  been  settled. 
Berenice,  founded  by  tlie  same,  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  Egypt,  rose  to  importance  under  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  Romaus;  it  is  now  of  no  note.  On  the  western 
coast  was  also  the  anchorage  of  Myoa  Honnoa,  a  little 
north  of  the  modern  town  d-Knseir,  which  now  forms 
the  point  of  communication  with  the  old  roate  to  Coptos. 
On  the  Arabian  coast  the  principal  ports  are  Mu'eileh, 
Yembo'  (the  port  of  el-Medineh),  Jiddah  (the  port  of 
Mekkeh),  and  MukbA,  by  us  commonly  written  Mocha. 
Tbe  Red  Sea  in  most  parts  affords  anchorage  for  conntiy 
vessels  well  acquainted  with  its  intricacies,  and  able  to 
creep  along  the  coast  among  the  reefs  and  islands  that 
girt  the  shore.  Numerous  creeks  on  the  Arabian  shore 
(called  "ahurfim,"  aing.  "aharm")  indent  the  land.  Of 
these  the  anchorage  called  es-Shann,  at  tbe  sou  them 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  is  much  frequented. 

The  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  was,  in  very  ancient 
times,  unquestionably  great.  The  earliest  records  tell 
of  the  ships  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Arabs.  Although  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf  received 
a  part  of  the  IniUan  traffic,  and  the  Himyeritic  maritime 
cities  in  the  south  of  Arabia  supplied  the  kingdom  of 
Shcba,  the  trade  with  Egjrpt  was,  we  must  believe,  the 
most  important  of  the  ancient  world.  That  all  this 
traffic  found  its  way  to  the  head  of  the  Heroopolitic 
Gulf  seems  proved  by  the  absence  of  any  important 
Phanionic  remains  farther  south  on  the  Egyptian  coast. 
But  the  shoaling  of  the  head  of  tbe  gulf  rendered  the 
navigation,  always  dangerous,  more  difflcnlt :  itdestnyed 
the  former  anchorages,  and  made  it  necessary  to  carry 
merchandise  across  the  desert  to  the  Nile.  This  change 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  de- 
cay of  the  commerce  of  Egypt.  We  have  seen  that  the 
long-voyaging  ships  shifted  their  cargoes  to  Red-Sea 
craft  at  tbe  strait;  and  Ptolemy  PhUadelphus,  a^er 
founding  ArsinoS  and  endeavoring  to  reopen  the  old 
canal  of  tbe  Red  Sea,  abandoned  the  upper  rmite  and 


established  the  sontbem  road  from  his  new  dty  BemaR^ 
on  the  frontier  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  to  Coptos,  w  tit 
Nile.  Strabo  t«Us  us  that  this  was  done  to  avrnd  tht 
dangen  encountered  in  navigating  the  sea  (xvii,  1,  { IS). 
Though  the  stream  of  commerce  was  diverted,  suSdml 
seems  to  have  moained  to  keep  in  existence  the  fomcr 
ports,  though  they  have  long  nnce  utieriy  diaappeand 
Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans  the  camiaaa  of 
the  Red  Sea  varied  greatly,  influenced  by  tbe  decaying 
Btat«  of  Egypt  and  the  route  to  Palmyra  (antil  tbe  M 
of  the  latter).  But  even  iu  beat  state  at  tbia  time  cas- 
not  have  been  such  as  to  make  us  believe  that  the  19 
ships  sailing  from  Hyos  Hormos,  mentioned  by  Sttsb* 
(ii,  V,  §  12),  wen  other  than  an  annual  coovor.  Tbt 
wars  tKf  Hataclina  and  Cboanoa  alliected  the  tnde  «f 
Egypt  as  tbey  influenced  tbat  of  the  Penian  GalC 
EgA-pt  had  fallen  low  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  ocrapa- 
tion,  and  yet  it  is  curious  to  note  that  Alexandria  mt 
then  retained  the  shadow  of  its  former  glory.  Sisce 
the  lime  of  Mohammed  tbe  Red  Sea  trade  has  been  in- 
signiflcant.  But  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  haahtc- 
ly  rendered  it  the  great  thonngldarc  tt»  India. 

BED  SEA,  pASSAQic  or.  The  departure  of  the  Is- 
raelites out  of  Egypt  waa  their  tHdrpfudmct'das  ani 
the  dale  of  tbe  nation's  birth.  As  socb  it  la  always  in- 
ferred to  in  Scripture  in  terms  of  lofty  jubilee  and  de- 
vout acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  Jehovah,  whi<k 
waa  so  strikingly  disfilayed  at  almost  every  step.  Tm 
hundred  and  aizteen  yean  befom  tbia  event,  th^  ptfri- 
arch,  Jacob,  had  left  the  land  of  his  childhood  aad  oU 
age,  and  emigrated  with  all  his  family  to  Egypt,  dHB 
the  most  highly  cultivated  land  on  earth.  Settled  b 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  coimtry,  they  had  growv  M 
a  population  of  ftroe  two  millions  eoals.  Diviae 
Providence  bad  specially  fostered  them.  Bat  now,  ft* 
about  eighty  years,  the  Egyptian  government,  under  i 
new  and  jealoos  dynasty,  had  adopted  a  severe  pn&ey 
towards  them,  and  they  were  gradually  lednccd  lit  a 
condition  of  servitude.  Nevertheleais  Jehovah  bad  m 
forsaken  them.  Moses  had  been  in  proeesa  of  tramnff 
all  these  later  years  as  an  instrument  for  their  deliver- 
ance, and  the  time  had  at  length  arrived  for  their  enaa- 
cipation.  We  need  nut  here  review  the  mighty  an 
of  divine  interference  by  which  the  Egyptian  court  «m 
finally  compelled  to  giant  the  Tcleaae  of  the  Hetena. 
We  win  cone  at  onee  to  the  acencs  at  their  exit  fiaa 
the  country.  The  region  where  it  occarred  is  not  «ih" 
memorable  from  the  inspired  narrati^-e  of  that  ereai. 
but  is  likewise  lemarkabla  for  its  natural  featHm,  sad 
interesting  on  account  of  the  modem  aasodatka»  of  tbt 
vicinity. 

Goshen,  the  territory  occupied  by  the  IsnH^itea  ■ 
Egypt,  was  an  extension  eastward  of  tbe  **  Ddta,"  <* 
triangular  alluvial  pWn  around  the  mouths  of  tbe  NUc. 
It  seema  to  have  cone^wnded  substaotially-  to  the  pR»' 
ent  valley  of  T^meiiat,  which  ia  a  fertile,  tongue  shaprf 
tract  about  eighteen  miles  long,  and  averaging  dwei 
two  and  a  half  miles  broad,  extending  akmg  tbe  presou 
railway  which  branches  off  to  Ismulia  from  Lh«  direct 
line  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  Westward  CaAwi 
probably  included,  likewise,  a  eonrideraUc  met  ^  the 
adjoining  Delta.  The  ruins  scattcied  aloog  the  am- 
tinuation  of  the  valley,  still  farther  east,  arc  thoogbi  to 
indicate  a  populous  region  there  likewise,  and  hena  the 
name  of  Gosbra  is  unially  extended  considcraUy  bi< 
ther  in  that  direction ;  but  the  ne^ect  of  iirigntioo  hm 
allowed  the  sands  of  the  desert  on  ather  side  to  e*- 
croach  upon  this  narrow  trat^  so  that  it  ia  now  ataMt 
uninhatntablb  The  portion  named  above,  bowvnr.  a 
still  so  rich  that  it  waa  aold  in  186S  for  two  tnillioD  dol- 
lars, and  ia  now  worth  much  more.   See  Goaim. 

The  government  works  upon  which  the  IsraeBts 
were  compelled  to  serve  were  public  edifices  in  tbe  tv 
cities  Pithom  and  Raamses,  or  Barneses,  doobiJesB  eiuh 
atcd  in  or  near  the  land  of  Goshen.  The  ffaat  oT  tbat 
places  is  generallv  identified  ^-iih  the  jmaeni  Teit  W- 
KOir,  a  village  ^^ff^S^^^^iO^^  of  Tundhi 
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with  renains  antiquity  in  its  vicinity.  The  other 
is  pnilwUy  iepTe«eiited  by  Tell  Rattuit,  a  qnadrangular 
mound  on  an  ami  of  the  Nile  opposite  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Delbeia,  located  on  the  Dacnietta  branch  of  the 
railway,  about  seventeen  miles  south-west  of  the  fomier 
plat*.  I'he  canal  which  oonve}*s  the  sweet  water  of 
the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Suez  passes  through  both  these 
Tillages,  parallel  with  the  railway,  by  way  of  lamailia, 
punuing  rei}*  nearly  the  aune  Une  as  the  ancient  one 
eonstmcted  for  the  same  purpose,  but  choked  up  and 
obliterated  for  many  centuries.  By  this  route  amall 
craft,  during  the  Roman  period  and  the  Middle  Ages, 
tued  to  fumiah  a  communication  with  the  market  at 
Memphis  for  the  citizens  of  Clysma,  which  was  situ- 
ated in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sues,  aa  traces  of  the 
name  still  attest.  .  The  Suez  Canal,  which  was  opened 
in  1869  for  navigation  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea,  has  made  this  neighborhood  public  to 
tboosands  of  persons  travelting  across  the  isthmus  to 
India  and  China,  as  large  steamers  sail  directly  through 
it  from  European  ports  to  these  distant  lands,  those 
who  wish  to  see  more  of  Egypt  can  disembark  at  Alex- 
andria, take  (he  can  for  Cairo,  and  thence  back  by  way 
or  Ismailia,  intercepting  their  veaaet  again  at  Suez. 
Thns  most  of  the  spots  rendered  memorable  by  the  ex- 
odus of  the  braelttes  have  been  rapidly  seen,  at  least 
from  a  distance,  by  multitudes  of  passengem  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  more  distant  East,  'fhe  abrupt 
contact  of  modem  improvements  with  ihete  ancient 
scenes  is  calculated,  perhaps,  to  dissipate  some  of  the 
romantic  haze  which  the  imagination  of  Kble-ieadeis 
ttanally  throws  around  them,  but  deepens  rather  than 
lessens  their  interest  by  the  familiarity  of  approach. 

After  these  preliminaries,  we  arc  prepared  to  follow 
the  Hebrews  in  their  exit  from  the  land  of  their  ix>nd- 
age.  On  the  eve  of  the  Passover,  corresponding  to  our 
£aster,  they  had  rendezvoused,  by  divine  appointment, 
at  Ramcses.  Memphis,  the  capital,  was  forty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  bence  Moses's  final  interview  with  Pharaoh, 


when  the  Israelidsh  leader  ottered  the  oninoni  word^ 
"Thou  hast  spoken  well,  I  will  see  thy  face  again  no 
more,"  must  have  taken  place  at  some  nearer  point. 
The  sacred  meal  was  eaten  in  haste,  the  destroying  sn- 
gei  at  midnight  smote  all  the  first-born,  and  by  the 
moming  light  the  Israeliliah  host  were  on  their  march. 
Aa  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "  God  led  them  not  by 
the  wiqr  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,. . .  but  by  the 
way  of  the  wUderaeoi  of  the  Re<t  Sea"  (not  the  dewrt 
between  Cairo  and  Suez,  as  Palmer  thinks  {Sinai  from 
the  MonumenU, p.  144],  but  the  great  desert  of  et-Tlh  it- 
self),  we  are  sure  that  they  took  the  direct  south-easterly 
route  towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  donbtleas 
oorrespouding  substantially  with  the  modem  pilgrim 
road,  Tbii  way  would  lead  them  out  of  the  fertile  val- 
ley of  Goshen  across  a  rolling  gravelly  plain  between 
low  hilts  of  shilling  sand  the  whole  distance.  There 
was  no  ohstmction  to  their  journey,  and  they  would 
make  rapid  progress.  They  had  but  little  household 
stuff,  for  Orientals,  especially  those  of  nomadic  habits 
such  as  the  Israelites  inherited  from  theti  tent-dwell- 
ing forefathers,  are  not  apt  to  encumber  themselves 
much  with  fumiture.  Rain-water  would  be  abundant 
in  the  pits  and  rocks  akmg  thdr  path  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  and  they  carried  with  them  provisionB  enough 
to  last  several  days.  Their  first  day  was  a  long  one, 
and  they,  no  doubt,  were  anxious  to  fall  as  soon  aa  pos- 
sible into  the  main  Haj  road.  Their  first  camp  is  call- 
ed Succoth,  or  "booths"  (Exod.  xii,S7;  xiti,20;  Numb, 
xxxii),  66),  prohaUy  a  rough  khan,  like  those  estab- 
lished ill  all  ages  along  this  thoroughfare.  The  pres- 
ent Derb  el-BSj),  a  northern  branch  of  the  great  pilgrim 
n)ute,  leads  direct  from  Belbcis,  south-west  down  the 
valley  by  way  of  Rubeihy  and  Aweibet,  and  falls  into 
the  main  Haj  road  at  the  castle  of  Ajriid,  sixty  miles 
from  Belbeis.  Ajrbd  has  been  thought  by  many  to 
correspond  to  the  next  station  of  the  Israelites, "  Etham, 
in  the  edge  of  the  wildemese"  (Exod.  xiii,  20;  Numk 
xxxiii,  6),    It  is  a  long-establiahed  Egyptian  outpost 
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on  the  frontier  of  the  desert.  Tbe  whole  air  of  the  sa- 
cred narrative  gives  us  the  impreaaioii  that  this  was  a 
great  landmark  for  travellers,  and  that  it  formed  the 
firM  or  immediate  pmnt  of  destination  for  the  Hebrews 
on  their  journey.  If  this  be  Etham,  it  will  be  necess*- 
17  to  allow  thirty  miles  for  each  day's  journey,  which, 
under  the  preering  circumstances,  is  not  extravagant, 
although  an  ordinary  day's  march  in  caravan  is  only 
about  twenty  miles.    See  Etham, 

At  Etham  the  Israelites  received  this  divine  com- 
mand: "Turn  and  encamp  before  Fi-hahiroth,  between 
Higddl  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-xepbon:  befbre 
it  ahall  ye  encamp  by  the  sea**  (Exod.  xiv,  2).  This 
direction  roust  be  carefully  examined,  as  it  is  the  only 
precise  description  we  have  of  the  actual  crossing-place 
of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  In«elites.  It  is  subeUnUally  re- 
peated in  ver.  9,  where  the  Egyptians  are  said  to  hare 
overtaken  the  Hebrews  **  encamping  by  the  sea,  be- 
side Pi-bahiroth,  before  Baal-zephon,"  Of  the  names 
of  these  localities  no  trace  at  present  exists ;  their  iden- 
tification, thereffire,  must  depend  upon  a  comparison  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  with  some  slight 
corroboration  from  the  etymok^  and  historical  appli- 
cation of  the  names.  Three  or  four  places  have  been 
selected  by  different  writers  as  rivals  for  the  honor  of 
this  remarkable  crosung,  and  their  claims  have  been 
somewhat  hotly  contested  at  tines.  We  propose  calm- 
ly and  carduUy  to  discuss  their  respecUve  merits^  and 
to  be  giuded  by  the  ex[dicit  terms  of  the  KUkad  ac- 
count, irrespective  of  any  theological  oonsidentiona  as 
to  whether  the  mincla  involred  may  tiins  be  enhanced 
or  lessened.  We  take  them  up  in  Uidi  geographical 
order. 

1.  On  the  Mtditerraiwan  Shore. — H.  Bnigseh  has  re- 
cently discovered  a  new  crosnng-place  for  the  Israelites 
on  their  passage  out  of  ^jrpt,  which,  on  accoant  both 
of  the  fame  of  the  author  and  his  confident  announce- 
ment, has  attracted  no  little  attention  (L'Erodt  et  let 
UoHumeatM  EgsjAiau:  Discours  prononce  k  I'occaaion 
du  Congres  International  d'Orientalintea  k  Londres, 
par  Henri  Bnigscb-Bey,  delegue  de  son  Altesse  Ismael 
Premier,  le  Khedive  d'Egypte ;  aocompagne  d'une  carte 
[Leipne, J.C.IlioTichs,lit7^6vo],pL86).  Heetmeeires 
that  they  did  not  cfoas  the  Bed  Sea  at  aU,  but  a  noted 
norasB — the  Sirbonian  Bog  of  antiquity,  the  modem 
Sab&tet  Bardaicdl — a  shallow  lake  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  confines  of  Egypt  towards  Palestine.  He 
thinks  he  has  found  all  the  tuunes  of  the  Biblical  ac- 
count in  the  Egyptian  papyri,  and  that  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  identifying  them  with  modem  localities.  Thus 
On  he  seta  down  as  equivalent  to  Ann,  a  city,  according 
to  him,  in  the  Herofipolittc  none,  n-beseth  or  Bubas- 
tis  is,  of  course,  Telt-Baat  Goehen  be  traces,  through 
the  hieroglyphical  Phacoussa,  to  the  modem  KAs  or 
Facue;  and  in  the  Sethroitic  nome  on  the  north  of  this 
he  finds  mention  of  Pithan  and  Sukkoth,  with  Pi-ram- 
ses,  or  Rameses,  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Etham  he 
conjectures  to  be  Khetam,  noticed  as  another  of  three 
ancient  stations  in  this  latter  region  of  Tanis-Rameses ; 
the  remaining  one  adjoining  being  MigdSl,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  the  Magdolum  of  classical  writers,  and 
the  present  Tell  c»-Semuu  Baal-Zcphon  becomes  Mount 
Casius,  and  Pi-hahiro(h  is  the  entrance  upon  the  nai- 
mw  aaud-beach  separating  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
Sirbonian  Lake  just  east  of  Peliieium.  Many  of  these 
identifications,  which  U.  Brugsch  gives  with  great  brev- 
ity, and  without  the  detailed  authority,  the  reader  might 
reasonably  question,  both  on  the  ground  of  strained  ety- 
mological resemblance  and  inadequate  historical  data 
for  position.  But  we  prefer  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
palpable  discrepancies  with  the  scriptural  narrative, 
which  seem  to  put  this  locality  utterly  ont  of  the  ques- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  author's  claim  of  their  perfect 
acoHtd.  To  be  sure,  the  Hebrews,  on  this  theory,  sim- 
ply threaded  thtur  way  along  a  narrow  beach  till  they 
came  to  a  bar  which  aUaw«l  them  an  easy  crosnng- 
plaoe  over  the  marsh,  and  M.  Kugsch  candidly  adnitu 


(p.  82),  "The  miracle,  it  is  tme,  then  ceavs  to  be  a 
miracle ;  but  let  us  acknowledge,  with  all  ■necrity, 
that  Divine  Providence  always  mainiains  it>  place  and 
authority."  What  cfaildlike  fkiih ! 

Id  tin  flist  place,  it  certainly  was  the  Bed  Sea  Am 
the  Israetitee  crossed  on  this  oceaaioo.  Tine,  the  Ua- 
tory  in  Exodus  does  not  explicitly  name  the  liody  of 
water,  but  the  immediate  context  and  other  paaages 
of  Scripture  do  so  most  definitely  and  Dneqmrocally 
(Exod.  XV,  4-23 ;  I>eut.xi,  4;  Josh,  iv,  S3;  xxiv.fi: 
Psa.  cvi,  9;  cxxxvi,  13, 15,  etc).  Joeepboa  distinctly 
understands  it  so  (Jaf.  ii,  15, 1),  and  the  New-TcaL 
writers  are  equally  dear  (A^  xii,  86;  Hdk  xi,  9> 
Even  H.  Bmgech  has  mt  binwelf  oUigcd  00  his  map 
to  call  the  Sirbonian  Sea  I'mB  Sif,  tlw  H^mw  aaae 
exclusively  applied  to  the  Aialnan  Gulf,  thus  oonnt* 
ting  a  twofold  blunder. 

In  the  next  place,  the  route  which  this  theory  miem 
for  the  Israelitea  on  setting  out  ts  exactly  the  oaie  vluA 
they  avoided.  "And  it  came  to  pasi^whea  Ftaaneh 
had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them  not  thmgh 
the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  althoogh  thai 
was  near, . , .  but  God  led  the  pe<^le  about,  through  the 
way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Exod.  xiii,  17. 
18).  Moreover,  it  makes  no  proper  accooat  of  the  ab- 
rupt tum,  or  rather  retrogression,  on  their  way  in  onkr 
to  reach  the  sea  (Exod.  xiv,  2). 

Finally,  this  view  is  wholly  unsupported  by  any  lo- 
cal tradition,  and  requires  a  displacement  of  the  indl> 
settled  pouriona  of  Uarah,  EHn,  etc.  This  latter  H. 
Brugsch  locates  at  "the  place  which  the  ^yptiaa 
monuments  designate  by  the  name  of  Aalim  or  T^i- 
lim ;  that  is  to  say, '  the  city  of  fishes,'  situated  neai  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  in  a  northerly  direction."  Hoees,  Iww- 
ever,  speaks  of  no  "  city"  there,  much  leas  so  large  a  om 
as  Ueroiipolis,  which  H.  Bragach  sets  down  then  ea 
his  map;  but  only  of  some  weUa  and  palma. 

This  view  of  the  Red-Sea  crosung  M.  Bn^sdi  icita^ 
ates  in  bis  latest  work  {Getck.  A  rgjiptau,  Leip^  1877% 
but  "  he  has  not  won  a  lunglc  Egyptologist  of  rwte  to  a 
theory  which  demands  so  many  coiijecturea  in  geogi». 
phy  and  such  fanciful  analogies  in  phikdogy"  (Dr.  J.  P. 
Thompson,  in  the  SAHolktca  Saera^  Julv,  1877,  6H). 

2.  f /As  ••BsKfrf^ubn."— These  are  a  aeries  of  ah^ 
low  ponda  of  bnickisb  water,  some  of  them  of  very  es»> 
sideniblc  extent,  stretching  at  intervals  from  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  formerly  constituted  a  continnoniL  wa- 
ter connection  between  those  two  great  seas,  which  har 
since  been  broken  by  a  change  of  level,  leaving  thai 
isolated  basins  partly  salt  from  the  remnant  of  sea- 
water.  A  few  geoli^iieal  evidenoea  in  support  of  this 
theory  have  been  adduced,  the  most  palpable  of  whkk 
is  the  fact  that  sea-shells,  of  the  same  characto-  with 
those  now  thrown  up  by  (be  Red  Sea,  may  be  sea 
along  the  shore  of  these  Ukes  (see  Dr.  IlamuDH  Egf/d 
and  the  Hofy  Land,  p.  106).  This  would  seem  to  iodicsie 
a  ciHitinuity  of  these  bodies  of  water  in  earlier  liiia 
(See  further  in  Lahorde,  Commetitain  GtograpUft*  mr 
PExode  [Paris,  1841,foL],  p.79  a.) 

The  great  bed  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  extends  in  a  Dortk 
erly  and  southerly  direction,  and  is  separated  from  the 
Red  Sea  by  a  sand-bank  4000  to  5000  meters  long,  which 
is  seldom  more  than  one  meter  higher  than  the  sea.  It 
is  forty  to  fifty  lower  ihaa  the  water-level  of  the  sea 
basin,  and  ttom  plain  indicaticMis  was  onoe  covered  with 
the  sea  (Du  Bms  Aimde,  in  the/lner.de  fi^gpt.  Jfs^i, 
188  sq.,  1st  ed.).  Before  it  had  a  coanecUoa  with  lha 
Nile  by  means  of  the  well-known  canal,  and  tltas  ic> 
ceived  fresh  water,  its  watera  were  bitter  (Strain^  xvn. 
604).  It  is  a  favorite  theory  that  it  was  originafly 
embraced  in  the  Heroopolitan  Gulf  (Stickel,  in  tkw 
Stud,  u.  Krifiken,  I8dO,  p.  328  sq.).  Yet  this  is  no  proof 
that  the  ancient  Heroitpolis  was  Mbiated  in  the  iaaet 
comer  of  the  Ara)^  Sea  (Strabo,  xvi,767;  XTii,8K; 
Plinv,  vi,  88X  and  that  veasda  sailed  thence  (Stnibeh 
xvi.768)i  but  roog^^^ttjQ^^^  Wed 
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north  of  dyttaa,  ihe  modem  KohniD,  nw  the  pment 
Suez  (Ptolemy,  iv,6,  U,and  54;  /(ntmir  ^iiAMi.p.  107, 
Ml.  Wesi.),  namely,  somewhere  about  the  modem  Abii- 
Ketuhed,  or  Mukfar  (Kiiobel,  Commaitar  tv  Exodus, 
p.  140  sq.).  Ita  ruins  are  BtiU  visible  there  (Champol- 
iitiii,  ^gsplf,  ii,  88).  Ita  importance  gave  name  to  the 
entire  adjacent  nome  and  u>  the  contiguous  gulf.  Both 
were  likewise  more  properly  deaignnted  from  Araino^ 
which  waa  situated  near  the  pment  head  of  the  bay 
(■ce  Smith,  Diet.  ^  Grtde  and  Romtm  Gtogra^tg,  a.  v. 
**ArBiiioi<").  Tbia  Utter  aeema  to  bare  been  the  official 
dasigDation  of  the  place  which  waa  popnluriy  termed 
Clysma  (namel  v,  the  beach,  rb  Aiofut  [Sdand,  I^Uatti- 
NO,  p.  472, 556]). 

A  rise  uf  the  intermediate  land  has  been  inferred 
from  the  stoppage  of  the  ancieiit  canal  along  this  line ; 
but  thia  can  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  drifluig^n 
of  aand  and  the  neglect  of  the  banks.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  no  material  change  of  level  has  taken  place 
in  thia  region  in  modem  times  seems  to  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  freflh-water  canal  now  actually  con* 
veys  water  from  the  Nile  to  Suez,just  as  it  formerly 
did,  without  any  considerable  cutting  for  that  purpose. 
The  brackiahness  of  theae  lakea  merely  a^uea  a  con- 
nection at  some  period  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  not 
necenaarUy  with  the  Red  Sea  likewise,  and  the  shells 
and  olber  marine  indicationa  are  probably  traces  of  this 
connection  only.  In  fact,  the  immense  lagoon  of  Lake 
HenzUeh  stiU  reaches  atmotit  to  Lake  Timsah,  the  prin- 
cipal or  deepest  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing but  flats  and  marshes  in  this  direction;  whereas 
Boutberiy  the  Suez  Canal  required  extensive  excava- 
tioQB  for  ita  continuance  to  the  Gulf  of  Sues,  cutting  in 
some  places,  not  through  sand  and  rilted  dibrit  merely, 
but  through  Ann  strata  of  day  and  crystalline  alabaster. 

This  theory  rests  upon  so  problematical  a  foundation 
that  it  has  not  been  much  resorted  In  in  this  discussion 
except  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  lopatiun  of 
the  Unielites'  crossing  at  Suez,  by  way  of  showing  that 
the  water  at  the  latter  point  was  deeper  anciently  than 
now,  and  so  preserving  the  greater  appearance  of  a  mir- 
acle in  the  case.  It  ia  thus  incidentally  alluded  to  by 
Oalmet  and  Robinson,  and  by  aevera)  later  writers. 
But  for  this  purpoae,  if  it  proves  anything,  it  proves  too 
iniich;  for  if  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  Red  Sea 
extended  thus  far  north,  there  ia  no  occasion  to  seek 
for  any  other  place  of  croaaiog,  so  iar  as  a  aufflciency  of 
water  is  concerned. 

A«de  from  these  gecdogieal  and  theological  apecula- 
tiona,  there  la  in  favor  of  this  crossing-place  only  the 
shorter  disUnce  from  Bethels,  rendering  it  an  easy  three 
days'  journey  of  only  Afteen  miles  per  day  to  any  point 
that  might  be  selected  in  the  vicinity  of  Ismailia.  The 
attempt  of  FUnt  (Hebrao  Lfxicoti,  p.  7G6)  to  identify 
Baal-zephon  with  Hero^lis  is  mere  conjecture;  and 
his  remark  that  Higdfil  ia  the  Magdolum  of  Herodotus 
(ii,  169)  is  founded  on  a  mistake  (repeated  in  Smith's 
/>irt.  It/  Greek  and  AonuM  Geoffraphy,  ii,  246),  for  Me- 
giddo  in  Patestine  is  doubtless  there  intended.  (See 
Kawtinson,  Herod,  ii,  207.)  The  Blagdolum  of  Egypt 
was  twelve  miles  west  of  Pelusium  (.4  ntonine  Itinerary, 
p.  14),  entirely  too  remote  for  the  precise  indication  of 
locality  in  the  Moiue  nurative. 

Against  the  location  of  the  miracle  at  the  Bitter 
Lakea  are  the  Avowing  facts  in  the  Biblical  text:  (1.) 
In  order  to  go  round  the  head  of  the  sea  (if  thus  far 
north)  the  Israelites  would  be  obliged  to  start,  not  by 
"  the  way  of  the  wilderness,"  as  the  text  states,  but  pre- 
daely  by  that  direct  "way  of  the  land  of  the  FhiliBtinea" 
which  the  text  expressly  says  they  did  not  take  (Exod. 
xiii,  17, 18).  (2.)  There  would  be  no  change  of  their 
cotuae  leqidMte  or  possible  in  order  to  reach  this  pmnt, 
mm  the  word  "turn"  (xir,  2)  demands;  they  were  al- 
ready going  on  the  direct  and  only  route  they  could 
well  have  Uken.  Indeed,  if  the  region  of  Lake  Timsah 
were  then  so  low  aa  to  be  filled  from  the  Red  Sea,  it  is 
difficult  to  aee  how  the  water  firom  the  Uediterranean 


on  the  other  nde  eould  have  been  kept  out,  and  then 
there  would  be  a  continuous  lake  fntm  sea  to  sea,  and  a 

miracle  would  have  been  necessary,  at  all  hazards,  in  or- 
der to  effect  the  passage  anywhere.  The  Hebrews  had 
no.occasion  tn  "turn"  at  all,  for  that  matter.  (8.)  In  that 
case  Pharaoh's  obser^-ntion  (ver.  3,  4),  "The  children 
of  Israel  are  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness  hath 
shut  them  in,"  would  have  been  very  inapt;  at  least.its 
force  is  not  at  all  clear ;  for,  go  which  way  they  might, 
the  material  obstacle  would  be  the  same,  via.  the  water 
merely.  (4)  There  Is  no  local  or  historical  tradition 
confirmatiny  of  this  spot;  in  short,  circumstances  on 
this  theory  are  all  so  uncertain  and  ill-defined  that  we 
may  safely  dismiss  it  as  altogether  bypotheticaL  If  we 
are  to  determine  anything  definite  concerning  the  place 
of  the  transaction,  it  must  be  based  upon  the  known  re- 
lations of  the  kicatitiefl  as  they  now  exist. 

Kaliflch  thinks  (Comamf.  on  Kxod.  ad  loc.)  that  the 
Israelites  turned  nartkieardi ;  but  in  that  case  likewise, 
as  Shaw  long  since  observed  (Traveh,  p.  811),  they 
could  not  in  any  proper  sense  have  become  "  entangled 
in  the  land"  nor  "shut  in  by  the  wilderness,"  fur  all 
would  have  been  free  before  them  to  escape ;  in  fact,  they 
would  have  been  tnily  pursning  a  more  direct  route  to 
Canaan. 

3.  At  Sua.— Thi»  location  of  the  event  In  question 
has  a  far  greater  array  of  names  in  its  support,  an>ong 
the  most  notable  of  whom  is  Dr.  E.  Robinson  (in  the 
Biblical  Repotitory,  1832,  p  753  sq.,  repeated  in  his  BiN. 

i,80),  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Niebuhr  (Trar- 
elt  in  A  rubia,  translated  by  Heron  [Edtnb.  1792],  i,  198, 
451),  and  whose  views  have  been  substantially  repro- 
duced by  the  latest  writen.  Other  important  anthori- 
tiea  on  the  same  aide  are  Laborde  {Commetilaire  Geo- 
;ra|tAt}ue,p.77),who  cites,  as  having  adopted  it  with 
some  modification,  Ihe  earlier  writers,  l^e  Clerc,  G.  Baer, 
Du  Boia  Aimee,  Salvator,  etc.,  to  whom  we  add  the  au- 
thor of  3/Kcr(i/*  Hand-book  for  Egypt  (ed.  1873),  p.  279; 
Keil,  Commntt.  oh  the  Pmtatrudt  (Clarke's  trandalion, 
Edinb,  1866, 3  vols.  8vd),  ii,  46  aq.  The  obvious  purport 
of  the  arguments  adduced  in  fovor  of  this  as  the  |dace 
of  the  Israelites'  passage  is,  notwithstanding  the  di^ 
cUimer  ol'  most  of  ita  advocates,  to  reduce  the  miracle 
to  its  minimum  terms,  and  to  find  a  spot  where  it  is 
practicable  by  merely  natural  forces.  This  has  created 
a  prejudice  against  it  in  the  minds  of  most  readers,  and 
induced  a  controversy  not  always  temperate  or  logical. 
Let  uB  look  at  the  arguments  on  both  sUles  from  scriptu- 
ral sources  purely. 

In  favor  of  this  new  we  may  aay  dut— <t.)  The  dis- 
tance from  Belbeis  (assuming  that  to  correspond  sub- 
stantially with  the  ute  of  Rameses)  sufliciently  agreea 
with  the  requirements  of  a  three  days'  march,  being 
about  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line.  (2.)  The  general 
direction  is  about  the  required  one  for  the  Israelites  at 
the  outset.  (8.)  The  adjoining  locolitieB  are  thought 
to  correqwnd  with  those  of  the  Scripture  account;  thus 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  Migdol  (the  tower)  answers 
to  some  fortress  on  Jebel  Atakah,  (4.)  There  are  shoals 
reaching  nearly  or  quite  across  the  channel  at  this  point, 
so  that  an  east  wind  might  readily  lay  it  bare;  and  it 
is,  moreover,  so  narrow  that  the  Israelites  could  easily 
cross  in  the  few  hours  presumed  to  have  been  occupied 
in  the  passage. 

Other  features  of  this  locality  do  not  well  tally  with 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  some  appear  abso- 
lutely to  contrailict  the  Biblicsl  statementa.  Even  the 
abo%'c  coincidences — especially  the  last— when  more 
closely  examined,  do  not  prove  satisfactorj'.  (t.)  The 
direction  to  "  turn"  from  the  regular  course  hitherto 
pursued  by  the  fugitives  does  not  admit  of  an  adequate 
explanation  on  this  view.  The  word  is  an  emphatic 
one,  not  the  ordinary  "ID,  or  naS,  to  turn  atide  or 
ateay,  but  ^Vi3,  to  rrtum,  turn  back,  viz.  actually  retro- 
grade. (Ewald,  who  treats  the  record  in  his  usually  ar- 
Intrai7aiid  irre«-erent  maims^asTctvio^idfin&Iir 
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not  to  feci  the  force  of  this  expresston,  wfaich  he  con- 
strues by  ftayiiig  that  Hoses  "led  the  host  half-way 
back"  {_llut.  of  lu-ael  (traiuUted  by  MutineBu,  London, 
1869, 5  v(da.8T0),  11,693).  At  lent  ■  msrked  digreanon 
or  d^toiir  U  required  to  meet  the  ugniflcanoe  of  this 
term.  But  Suez  is  directly  on  the  beaten  track  of  all 
ages,  and  precisely  in  the  line  which  the  Israelites  had 
already  been  pursuing.  It  is  true  the  immemorial  Haj 
route  does  not  actually  come  down  to  the  village  of  Suez 
itself,  as,  of  course,  it  does  not  cross  the  head  of  the  gulf 
there;  it  passes  a  mile  or  two  above,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
water.  But  this  small  dtvei^nce  WMild  be  quite  incon- 
udenble  in  the  direction  of  «  wbtrie  d^r'a  march;  for 
the  order  to  *'uini,"  be  it  obaerved,was  given  at  Etham 
before  setting  out  the  third  day,  not  near  its  dose,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  where  the  difference  in  direction 
might  have  been  more  perceptible.  This  lost  oousid- 
eration  is,  therefore,  altogether  too  insignificant  to  justi- 
fy the  Hebrew  term.  (2.)  None  of  the  placea  given  in 
the  Biblieal  account  as  fixing  the  spot  determine  it  at 
Suez.  Even  Jebel  AtAkoh,  U  BCigd61,  is  too  far  away 
to  be  naturally  selected  for  such  a  minute  specification 
oi  the  immediate  scene.  Any  point  from  Bus  At&fcah 
to  the  south  end  of  the  Ktter  Lakes  would  be  "  east" 

f 


Hap  of  the  Head  of  the  Onlf  of  Sues. 


of  (or  "  before")  that  mountain  in  this  genenl  fL 
As  for  Pi-hahiroth  (whether  Hebrew  for  MuwfA  t>f  fir 
ravina,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  Coptic  for  fAe 
it  finds  BO  special  adqitation  to  any  place  io  tliai  scafib- 
borhood.  The  attempt  to  identify  it  with  Ajrhi  fn> 
utterly,  for  the  Hebrew  and  Ar^c  names  have  but  am 
radical  letter  in  common.  Equally  luisatisrsGtarT  b 
every  efiort  to  discover  Baal-zephon  in  any  protaiarm 
landmark  north  of  Jebel  At&kah.  (Some  writen  nfet 
Migdoi  to  MttbSla,  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error  Im 
the  pass  Mcmtulak,  and  therefore  fails  of  verbal  ctjm- 
spondence.)  There  is  io  that  direction  uo thing  bst  a 
flat,  monotonMis  tract  of  sand,  with  no  atrikug  Dam  ee 
object  to  fix  upon.  (8.)  At  Suez  the  laneUtea,  a»  far 
from  being  hemmed  in  by  bartieiB  on  either  nde  and 
an  impassable  sea  in  front,  as  the  Biblical  ritoatioa  evi- 
dently was,  had  nothing  to  do  if  they  wished  to  escape 
but  to  act  J  nst  as  every  caravan  at  Suez  now  does,  mm- 
ply  keep  on  across  the  open  plain  around  the  head 
the  bay— «n  caqr.free,  and  direct  passage  ofamne  time 
or  four  miles  at  fivtbest.  At  Suex  it  waa  inpoaaUe 
for  them  to  be  either  *'  entangled  in  the  land*  or  **  shtu 
in  by  the  wilderness."  The  miy  was  dear,  ao  te  as  nat- 
ural obstacles  or  intricacy  was  concerned,  and  no  troop 
of  six  hundred  cavalry  era 
could  eflectuaUy  cat  tk» 
oflf  front  it;  cmaiuly  no  e>- 
emy  in  the  rear  ooold  faiadv 
them.  (4.)  "A  stnyng  eas 
wind  blowing  all  rngte' 
across  the  bead  of  tb«  gidf 
(Exod.  xiv,21)  would  kavt 
by  morning  no  **  wall  of  wa- 
ters" either  "  on  tbe  ngin 
hand  or  on  the  left"  of  p**- 
seagen  at  Sues.  As  viO 
be  seen  by  inapectii^  tbt 
sonndings  on  the  accompa- 
nying sketch  froTO  tbe  Brit- 
ish sailing-chart,  the  cfa»- 
nel  oppoate  Soez  ia  (exeept, 
of  course,  tbe  artificani  M 
of  tbe  Sues  Canal)  nowhm 
over  fotir  feet  dM|i  at  lew- 
water,  and  not  uton  tkas 
one  twelfth  of  a  mile  widfc 
It  could  be  waded  witM 
without  any  mimcle  or  ex- 
tra wind  at  all ;  in  fact,  dii! 
has  actually  been  tkme.  Otn 
traveller  hired  a  man  tx>  walk 
through  the  water  ai  ^It- 
tide  at  Saez,  which  he  tf- 
fected,  holding  bis  Inods 
over  his  head  ( Madder. 
TVaiYif,  ii.  143, 150>  S»aL 
the  way  down  to  tbe  bar  ti 
the  mouth  of  the  ocek 
which  pats  np  into  Soei  the 
water  is  at  the  maat  ««Iy 
five  or  six  feet  deep  (fa>  oW 
or  two  spots),  and  g^eoenilr 
three  or  four  at  ordinatjlow 
tide,  with  a  tolerably  ms- 
form  width  of  about  mm 
tenth  of  a  mile,  llot  a 
powerful  and  prolonged  <•« 
wiail,  acting  upon  tbe  ma» 
of  water  in  the  outer  « 
broad  part  of  the  bay  its^ 
would  so  greatly  lower  U» 
tide  on  the  eastern  sbat% 
where  the  channel  of  &net 
lies,  as  to  drain  tbe  latter  al- 
moat,  if  not  abaolatidy,  dry 
throughout  iu  whole  ex- 
then  voaU 
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e  wkter  enougli  left  in  the  bay  itself  to  prerent  an 
Demy  fma  Bmroun^ng  tbe  puung  host  on  that  side, 
ut  on  the  north  there  would  be  no  such  protection, 
'hus,  even  on  the  suppoMtion  that  the  term  "wall"  is 
sed  in  ver.  22  in  the  sense  of  drfrnce,  the  explanation 
learly  fails  to  meet  the  language  of  the  text :  "  The  wa- 
;rs  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  the  right  hand  and  on  tbe 
•ft."  We  desire  to  inrist  on  this  fact,  and  to  ns  it  «p- 
ears  deosire  tiS  tbe  whole  issue.  But  tbe  pbiaseology 
ecms  to  OS  to  be  stronger  even  than  tbis  inlerpreta- 
ion.  Tlie  term  **  wall"  (nnh)  is  rarely,  tf  ever,  used  in 
bia  metaphorical  sense  of  fnvteaion,  but  invariably 
1  Sam.  XXV,  16  is,  we  believe,  the  only  doubtful  in- 
tanee)  signifies  some  phftical  barrier,  whether  of  stone 
r  other  material,  jdaced  more  or  leas  vertically  for  the 
urpoee  of  protection.  Its  meaning  ia  by  no  means  fbl- 
in  the  supposition  of  a  vague  water-line,  shelving 
way  at  a  distance  on  one  side.  Surely  nothing  but  a 
eeire  to  minify  the  preternatural  element  in  tbe  dis- 
iisaion  could  lead  to  tbe  adoption  of  so  inadequate  an 
iterpretation ;  for  the  language,  it  must  be  remem- 
ercd,  occurs  not  in  a  poetical  or  figurative  connection, 
ut  in  a  pbun,  prosaic  history.   The  poetical  vendon 


<rf  the  transaction  (Exod.  xv,  8)  uses  much  stronger 
language :  The  doods  ttood  upright  at  a  heap,  and  the 
depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea."  l*be 
phraseology  here,  although  figurative,  no  doubt  corrects 
ly  represents  the/urf*  as  seen  by  sit  eye-witness.  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  18.  "  He  made  the  waters  to  aland  in  a  heap," 
sitiiws  the  ume  traditional  interpretation,  and  1  Cor,  x, 
2  confirms  it,  **  Baptised  unto  Uoses  in  tbe  doud  and 
in  the  sea" — that  is,  wet  with  the  spray. 

For  these  reason?,  even  if  we  could  find  no  better 
crossing-place  for  tbe  Israelites,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  reject  the  one  at  Suez  a«  not  fairly  mcetiug  the 
scriptural  requiremenu  in  the  case. 

4.  At  R6$  AtAkah. — This  place  has  been  preferred  as 
that  of  the  crosNng  by  tbe  great  majority  of  writers 
and  travellers,  including  Pococke,  July,  Monconys,  Shaw, 
Ovington,  Sicard,  Bruce,  Arundale,  Rauroer,  Kitto,  Olin, 
Wilsm,Durtiio,Bartlett,  Prater,  Bonar,  Murphy,  etc.  It 
seems  to  us  to  meet  tbe  demands  of  tbe  Biblical  ac- 
count more  perfectly  than  any  other.  This  cape  is  sit- 
uated about  six  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  south  of  Suee, 
opposite  tbe  southern  end  of  Jebel  At&kah.  It  is  a 
tongue  running  out  more  than  a  mile  into  the  water 
beyond  tbe  average  shtwe>Iinet  and  oootinued  nearly  a 

mile  farther  by  a 
aboal,  over  which 
the  water  at  ordi- 
nary low  tide  is  not 
more  than  fourteen 
feet  deep.  Beyond 
this  ag^n  stretch- 
ea,  for  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  in 
the  aame  direction, 
a  tower  shoal,  cov- 
ered nowhere  by 
more  than  twenty- 
nine  feet  of  water 
at  low  tide.  Oppo- 
site this  point  there 
reaches  out,  for  about 
two  miles  from  the 
eastern  shore,  a  sim- 
ilar shoal,  only  thir- 
ty feet  under  water 
at  its  deepest  place. 
Tbe  entire  width  of 
the  sea  at  this  point 
is  about  five  miles, 
while  the  space 
where  it  is  not  over 
fifteen  feet  deep  is 
but  thtee  and  a  half 
miles,  and  the  chan- 
nel, itself  not  over 
fifty  feet  deep,  is  lees 
than  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  wide.  The 
sea  immediately 
above  and  below  tbis 
spot,  in  the  channel, 
is  about  seventy  feet 
deep.  Here,  then, 
is  a  place  where  a 
strong  and  contin- 
ued east  wind,  of  the 
preternatural  char- 
acter implied  in  the 
sacred  narrative, 
might  open  a  pas- 
sage suitable  for  tbe 
occasion,  and  leave 
a  mass  of  water  fit- 
ly comparable  to  a 
"wall  on  either 
hand.^  Moreover, 
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AjftD  HQea.   (From  a  photograph  bj  the  Editor.) 


in  that  case,  emerge  on  the  shore  near  AyQn  MQsa 
(Wells  of  Moses),  the  very  name  of  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  local  mditiona,  rcpiewnU  the  scene  of 

tlie  event. 

A  close  examination  of  the  text  itself  confirms  this 
view  of  the  transaction,  it  atnt  (Exod.  xiv,  21), "  Je- 
hovah caused  the  sea  to  go  (Tj^'iVi  >>*a<k  it  walk)  by  a 
strong  east  wind  all  night,  .  .  .  and  the  waters  were 
divided  ('7^31^1,  tetretplit)."  SimiUr  js  the  language 
in  ver.  16:  ''Divide  it  (the  sea),  and  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  go  . . .  through  the  midst  of  the  wa."  The 
statement  that  the  wind  blew  "all  night"  gives  no  Just 
countenance  to  the  inference  that  the  Israelites  did  not 
begin  the  passage  till  near  morning,  and  therefore  could 
hnvc  gone  but  a  very  short  distance  in  all,  or,  at  least, 
when  the  wind  lulled  and  the  miracle  ceased.  For 
aught  that  appears,  they  may  have  already  walked 
many  miles,  or  evan  hive  continued  their  march  some 
time  the  next  forenoon  if  necessary  in  order  to  cross. 
Tnie,  the  text  aays  (ver.  27),  "The  sea  returned  at  the 
tkiming  of  the  morning  (1)?a  '^''S&Vt  <>'  daybrtak; 
comp.  Judg.  xix,  25,  20)  to  its  usual  bed  (ian'^xV*  *° 
itt  peretmial  Jhw),"  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
from  this  thst  the  Israelitish  host  had  at  that  time  all 
reached  the  oppoaitc  shore.  Indeed,  rather  the  contra- 
ry is  intimated  by  the  statement,  ffiem  tubieqamllg  to 
this,  that  "  the  children  of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea"  (Cxod.  xiv,  29),  as  if  they  con- 
tinued their  march  some  time  aftw  the  overthrow  of 
the  Egyptians  in  their  rear.  Nor  is  it  certain  from 
ver.  20  that  both  camps  remained  quiet  all  the  night, 
although  such  might  be  the  inference  at  first  sight. 
The  true  state  of  the  case  appears  to  have  been  about 
this:  the  Egyptians  overtook  the  Israelites  about  night- 
fall, just  as  they  were  about  to  encamp  (C^SIl,  in  the 
act  of  pitching  lAetr  initt,  or  preparing  to  do  so)  near  the 
shore  of  the  sea  (ver.  9),  and  marched  down  dtrectly 
upon  them  (ver.  10).  In  their  dismay  at  the  prospect 
of  instant  destruction,  Moses  ordered  them  to  press  for- 
ward immediately  (ver.  15,  l-D^I.  ond  thn/  thall  pull 
tip  flakft,  that  is,  break  up  iheir  preparations  for  camp). 
While  they  were  doing  tliis  the  wind  sprang  up,  which 
did  not  lull  till  daylight.  As  they  were  marching  to 
the  beach  the  guardian  pillar  took  its  position  in  their 
rear  (ver.  19),  and  so  fuUowe<l  them  all  night  as  a  light 
to  thoir  steps  (ver.  20).  When  they  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  s<!b  (ver.  21),  and  the  Egyptians  were 
not  far  behind  them  (ver.  22),  the  morning  began  to 
dawn  (ver,  24), and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  overtak- 
ing the  fugitives  the  march  of  the  Egyptians  was  mi- 
raculously  retanted,  so  that  they,  in  their  panic,  were 
about  to  retreat  (ver.  'lb).  This  they  woulrl  hardly 
hav^  thought  of  doing  had  they  been  nearly  across,  or 
had  it  been  but  a  little  way  to  the  opposite  shore :  in- 
deed, every  reference  to  their  destruction  shows  thst 
they  were  yet  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  So,  too,  was 
Uoses  apparently  at  this  juncture,  when,  at  his  extend- 


ed  rod,  the  water  behind  the  host — who  had  tjemi 
somewhat  by  the  delay  of  the  enemy — began  to  (il 
and  the  Egj'ptians  actually  turned  to  flee,  bat  vir* 
overtaken  in  the  heart  of  the  sea  (ver.  27),  while  tbr 
Israelitea  continued  their  march  through  the  chasM'^ 
still  open  In  fimt  of  them  (ver.  29),  till  they  nark^ 
the  shore,  which  the  following  waves  soon  strewed  with 
the  corpses  of  the  foc(ver.SO).  From  Ihia  redtalc^in- 
cidenta  in  the  exact  order  of  the  text,  it  appean  itm 
the  march  really  lasted  some  part  of  the  night,  and  «c 
consequently  require  a  considerable  width  of  water  b 
its  occurrence. 

Ras  Atikah,  too,  seema  to  correspood  to  the 
graphical  features  of  the  case.  The  point  when  tbt 
Israelitea  stmck  the  western  ooast-line  of  the  Red 
■8  (as  we  have  seen  above)  explicitly  defined  iu  thm 
passages  of  the  8acre<l  itinerary,  which  we  inmalaR  lii- 
erally :  "  Speak  to  tlie  sons  of  Israel,  and  they  sbsU 
tum(q50;:i)  and  encamp  before  Clfib)  Fi-ha-ChiKciL 
brtween  Migdol  and  the  sea;  befure  CSIlb)  B»'al-T«- 
phdn,  oppouta  it  OnSl)  shall  ye  encanp  npoa  i^b?  i  ik 
sea"  (Exod.  xiv,  ^.  "And  they  [the  ^rpc>e»]  artr- 
took  (■U'^S*^  them  [the  Israriitcs]  eneunpiag  apa 
the  sea;  upon  (^9)  Fi-ha-Chirdth,  which  ia  Mn 
M'al-Tsephon"  (ver.  S).  "And  tbey  [the  I«Bir' 
removed  from  Etham,  and  he  [Israel]  returned  pT^ 
upon  (b?)  Pi-ha-Chirnth,  which  is  before  U'al-T*- 
phdn;  and  they  encamped  before  Migdi'iT  (NaaA. 
xxxiti,7).  The  meaning  ofn-hahinHh,  if  it  be 
brew,  can  only  be  tmuth  of  the  9»rpn  (  root  "ST  ' 
ban);  or,  if  Egyptian  (as  Gesenius  and  Fnrst  pnkt 
it  ia  doubtlesa  aedtjgr  spot  (Coptic,  pi'oekt-wvik.  -if 
place  of  meadows,"  according  to  Jabkmski).  Iu  eit^ 
etymology  it  would  most  probably  deajgnate  a  fna* 
shore,  as  at  the  opening  of  a  valley  with  a  hnA 
the  sea.  Such  a  spot  is  found  in  the  reedy  plain  i  s»«r- 
times  called  Badeah)  at  the  mouth  of  a  wide  tsDct  ja« 
south  of  Jebel  Atakah,  The  writer's  Egyptian  <(tie> 
man,  w)v>  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  these  lonlitwt 
calleil  it  Wady  GkubbtA  ("cane-valley");  RobaM«(* 
it  Wady  Tairarik,  others  Wady  Mi»a,  mod  atill  Mhw 
names  are  assigned  to  iL  Baal-iepbon  is  doatekw  i 
Hebrew  rendering  of  the  name  of  a  place  **  Mind  f 
Typhon,"  the  Greek  form  of  the  Egyptian  t^Stgear, 
deity,  of  whose  haunt  in  this  rtcinity  there  are  tncp 
in  ancient  writers  (see  the  Hebrew  lexicograpben  l  !■■ 
that  case  it  was  probably  a  mountuii,  or  at  Itad  u 
eminence,  in  accordance  with  the  healben  prefcwn 
for  hilla  as  rites  of  shrinea.  MigdiVI  is  the  enawa 
Hebrew  word  for  a  /over,  and  was,  therefore:,  hmm  Ift*- 
ly  also  a  commanding  position.  It  otxun^  however. » 
the  name  of  a  town  in  this  quarter  of  Egypt  f  Jct.xLt 
1 ;  xlvi,  14),  and  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  IIci«s- 
ized  form  of  the  Coptic  wtrifttii.  "  many  hilb"  i-* 
authorities  in  Gesenius).  In  Eiek.  xxix,  lO;  xx^'. 
it  recurs  in  the  phrase  nS^C)  ^^^p,  wbidi  mmj  mm 
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Mtunllybe  nDdeTCd.^««  SiigdHaf  SeveitA;  in  the 
Etif^ah  Kble,  **  from  tha  tower  of  Sjrene,"  after  the 
Tu^.  a  lum  Syaift ;  but  tbe  rendering  of  the  SepL,  Awb 
VaylmXov  iuc  [once  raij  Sviivnit  »aggtMi  that  the 
latter  name  should  be  pointed  naiD,  to  8am,  thus 
marking  out  tbe  natural  limits  of  Egypt,  from  Higddl 
OD  the  north  to  Assuan  on  the  south,  predaely  as  to- 
day ;  and  this  conclusion  is  generally  adopted  by  mod- 
em scholars.  FUnt,  in  his  Hereto  Lexicon,  gires  a  ca- 
rious interpreutionof  this  whole  geographical  question: 
"  From  Migdol  a  road  led  to  Baal-sepfaoD,  the  later  He- 
rodpolis  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  therefore  the  Red  Sea 
is  mentioned  with  it,  Exod.  xiv,  2 ;  Numb,  xxxiii,  7." 
Most  readwi,  however,  will  prefer  to  see  in  these  texts, 
ao  carefully  worded  in  almost  exact  agreement  with  ; 
each  other,  a  precise  indication  of  the  ver^  spot  where 
tbe  Israelites  crossed;  and  if  the  above  reasons  be  cor- 
rect, we  ought  to  And  on  each  ude  of  the  crossing-place 
a  conspicuous  landmark,  probably  a  mountain.  This  we 
exactly  hare  at  the  valley  in  question,  with  Jebel  Ata- 
kab  (■*  hill  of  liberty")  on  the  north,  and  Jebel  Abd- 
Daraj  hill  of  tbe  father  of  steps,"  that  is,  Umff  march) 
on  the  sooth,  and  ■  fine  well -watered  plain  between 
aoiiiUe  for  an  encampment.  In  this  position  the  Is- 
raelites would  be  effectually  hemmed  in  by  the  sea  in 
front,  tbe  mountains  on  either  hand,  and  the  Egyptians 
in  their  rear.  The  enemy,  of  course,  came  directly 
down  from  Memphis  along  Wady  et-Tth  ("  the  valley 
of  wandering"),  which  terminates  in  the  wady  in  ques- 
ttoo,  thus  intercepting  the  Israelites,  who  oouU  not  es- 
cape along  the  narrow,  rocky  margin  of  the  shore  around 
the  point  called  Bis  Atikab.  The  writer  tried  to  trav- 
el that  rough  coast  and  found  it  impracricable  enough. 
Small  companies,  as  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Durbin,  may, 
indeed,  pass  slowly  along  it,  but  not  so  great  and  encum- 
bered a  multitude  as  the  Israelites.  BesideH,it  is  about 
a  day's  march  by  this  route  from  R&a  Atfikah  to  Suez, 
mnd  the  £g}-ptiaus  might  readily  have  intercepted  the 
fligitives  by  sending  a  detachment  around  the  other 
nde  of  the  mountain. 

The  particular  path  by  which  the  Israelites  reached 
Ras  Atakah  from  Ajrtld  has  not  been  sgreed  upon  by 
the  advocates  ofthis  point  of  crossing.  Sicard  thought 
they  came  down  Wady  et-Tlh  from  Memphis ;  but  this, 
«a  we  have  seen,  ts  not  at  all  likely.  Uost  others  sup- 
pose that  they  came  first  to  Suez,  and  then  along  the 
•bore.  But  if  they  came  that  way,  why  might  they  not 
escape  hy  tbe  same?  As  we  hare  just  seen,  they  could 
do  neither.  There  remains,  therefore,  the  supposition 
t^at  they  passed  around  partly  behind  and  across  Jebet 
Atakah.  This  exactly  tallies  with  the  command  to 
"  turn"  back  from  Etham.  From  AjrQd  the  route  would 
thus  be  not  merely  a  deflection,  but  tn  part  an  actual  ret- 
rogression, as  the  accompanying  map  shows.  A  path  is 
laid  down  on  several  of  the  maps  ofthis  region  between 
the  highest  and  westernmost  summits  of  Jebel  Atfikah, 
which  tbe  fugitives  would  most  naturally  take.  By  this 
route  the  distance  for  the  third  day's  march  from  AJrfid 
to  the  spring  on  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Ta- 
w&rik  would  be  a  little  less  than  thirty  miles,  the  aver- 
age allowed  above  for  each  of  the  previous  days'  travel. 
Thence  to  the  extremity  of  Ras  A^kah  is  not  quite  ten 
milea,  and  thence  to  Ay&n  HAsa  is  scarcely  seven  miles 
more  The  journey  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  an  im- 
practicable one  under  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances. 
It  might  be  materially  shortened  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding days,  especially  the  last,  by  locating  Etham  on 
tbe  Hoj  route,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Ajrftd — a  sup- 
portion  not  at  all  forbidden  by  any  known  fact. 

Kurtz  {llutory  o/tke  Old  Cocmmt  [Clarke's  transl. 
Edinb.  1859,  4  vols.  8vo],  i,  357  sq.)  has  an  extended 
observation  on  the  lime  that  elapsed  upcm  the  route 
from  Rameses  to  the  Bed  Sea,  which  he  argues  must 
have  been  more  than  the  three  days  that  appear  in  the 
narrative  (by  ia^Ueatim  only,  however,  for  there  is  no 
e»pi«s«  ttiteawnt  to  that  dfect).   We  condense  his 


statemoits  into  the  IbUowing  points:  (1.)  Jewish  tra- 
dition nrigns  sercn  days,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  I^mover  week.  (2.)  The  term 
"  jonmcy,**  denotes  oily  ao  encanpmfnt,  while  tbe  suc- 
cessive days  (rf  travel  are  expressed  1^  B^S**!  or  "  day's 
journey."  (8.)  In  Numb,  x,  88,we  find  sutions  three 
days  apart,  with  no  locality  named  between  (the 
same,  we  may  add,  is  the  case  in  xxxiii,  8,  16).  (4.) 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Israelites  all  to 
rendezvous  at  one  place  and  start  together,  especially 
as  they  all  kept  the  Passover  in  their  own  homes  the 
preceding  night,  and  were  not  allowed  to  leave  till 
morning  (Exod.  xii,  22).  (5.)  The  distance,  under  any 
calculation,  was  too  great  for  a  three  days*  continuous 
march.  (6.)  The  meassge  to  Pharaoh  ot  their  move- 
ment* at  Etham  (xiv,  5)  requires  at  least  four  days 
from  that  point  to  the  Bed  Sea— two  for  him  to  get  tlie 
information,  and  two  more  for  his  army  to  be  got  ready 
and  overuke  the  Israelites.  To  these  arguments  we  may 
add  tbe  fact  that  a  whole  month  was  consumed  (Numb, 
xxiii,8;  Exod.xvi,  1)  in  making  the  first  eight  stations 
(Numb,  xxxiii,  b-ll),  containing — so  far  as  the  narra- 
tive directly  states — but  ten  days  of  marching.  As  the 
remainder  of  the  time  could  hardly  have  been  all  spent 
in  camp — of  which,  moreover,  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
account — there  arises  a  snspicion  that  the  most  promi- 
nent sutions  only  are  named,  or  those  where  more  than 
one  night's  halt  was  made,  or  some  noteworthy  incident 
occurred.  Of  course  the  fugitives  would  travel  faster, 
longer,  and  more  continuously,  till  tbey  wcp  escaped 
from  Egypt,  and  more  leisnrely  after  the  event  at  the 
Red  Sea  had  relieved  them  from  danger.  Be  all  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  in  any  cose  clear  that  tbey  could  as  easily 
journey  from  AJrAd  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  Taw&rik  in 
one  day  as  they  could  from  Tell  Bamsls  to  Ajrdd  in  two. 

5.  Capl.  More^y  ( in  Aiton's  Land  of  At  Messiah, 
p.  118  sq.)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  IsraeliteH  crossed  at 
BAs  Taraflneh,  south  of  Mount  Abfi-Der&j,  some  nxty 
miles  below  Suez,  where  the  sea  is  twenty  miles  wide 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  ftet  deep.  This  accords  with 
certain  traditions  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  who  name 
the  warm  springs  in  the  rocks  opposite  after  Pharaoh. 
The  inducement,  however,  to  this  view  seems  chiefly  to 
be  a  desire  to  exaggerate  the  miracle. 

6.  The  last  and  most  preposterous  theory  broached  is 
that  of  Dr.  Beke  (Saiat  tn  Arabia  [Lnnd.  1878]),  who 
contends  that  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea,  L  o.  the 
Gulfof 'Akabah,  and  not  the  Gulfof  Suec,is  that  which 
the  Israelites  crossed.  He  is  driven  to  this  conclusion 
by  his  chimerical  idea  that  Mount  Sinai  is  not  the  tra- 
ditional mountain  in  the  peninsula,  but  Jebel  Baghlr, 
east  of  'Akabah.   See  Siif  al 

Among  the  localities  named,  the  choice  really  lies  be- 
tween Suez  and  BAs  At&kah,  and  of  Ibese  we  decidedly 
prefer  the  latter. 

Besides  the  works  cited  sbove,  and  the  commentaries 
on  Exodus,  the  question  has  been  discussed  by  the  fol- 
lowing among  the  more  modem  writers :  Kitto,  Pictorial 
Histoiy  of  the  Jews  (Lond.  1848,  2  vols,  small  4to),  i, 
187  aq.:  Latrobe,  Scripture  Illustrations  (ibid.  1888, 
8vo  ),  p.  29  aq. ;  Rauroer,  BtUrage  mr  Ublischm  Gto- 
jfrajAie  (Leipe.  1848,  8vo),  p.  1  sq.;  Sharpe,  in  Bart- 
lett's  Forty  Dags  in  the  Desert  (Loitd.  3d  ed.  la^  8ro), 
p.  23  sq.;  Wilson,  The  Lands  of  the  BOU  (Edinb.  1847, 
2  vols,  8vo),  i,  !49  sq.;  OUn,  Travels  in  JCffgpt,  etc. 
(N.  Y.  1843,  2  vols.  12mo),  i,  342  sq.;  Durbin,  Observa- 
tions in  the  Last  ( ibid.  184o,  2  vols.  t2mo),  i,  120  sq.; 
Porter,  in  Murray's  Nand'book  for  Sjfria  (Lond.  ed. 
1868,  12mo ),  i,  9  aq. ;  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodus 
(N.  Y.  reprint,  1872,  Svo),  p.  42  sq,;  Bonar,  The  Desert 
of  Sinai  (ibid,  reprint,  I8&7,  12mo),  p.  82  sq.:  Morris, 
Tour  fhrovgh  Turkfn,  etc.  (Phila.  1842,  2  vols.  12mo), 
ii,  219  sq.;  Strauss,  Sinai  und  Golgotka  (Berl.  1850, 
12roo),  p.  147  sq.  One  of  the  most  recent  monographs 
on  the  subject— that  of  Uiiruh,  Der  Zag  der  hratliten 
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after  extending  tfae  Gulf  of  Suez  so  far  north  ai  nearly 
to  join  a  deep  bay  of  tfae  Mediterranean,  locates  Succotb 
at  the  narrow  isthmus,  Pi-hahiroth  at  Suck,  and  the  oth- 
er scriptural  localities  (Etbam,  Migdol,  and  Baal-zepbon) 
tost  of  the  gulf,  which  on  this  view  was  not  actually 
cToawd  at  alL  Thin  is  the  ntionalinic  theory  fuUy 
earned  oat.  The  Uvely  writer  (  KInglake)  of  £lMAeM 
(Lmd.  1844 ;  N.  Y.  1845,  liimo),  p.  188,  tbtia  briefly  puta 
the  main  poinU  of  the  controversy:  ^ There  are  two 
opinions  as  to  the  point  at  which  the  Israelites  passed 
the  Red  Sea.  One  is  that  they  traversed  only  the  very 
small  creek  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  inlet,  and 
that  they  entered  the  bed  of  the  water  at  the  spot  on 
which  Suez  now  sUnds;  the  other  that  they  crossed  the 
•et  from  a  point  many  miles  down  the  coast.  The  Ox- 
fofd  theolugiaiu,  who,  with  MUman,  their  professor,  be- 
lieve that  Jehovah  conducted  his  chosen  people  without 
disturbing  the  order  of  nature,  adopt  the  flrst  view,  and 
BuppoM  that  the  Israelites  psosed  during  the  ebb-tide, 
aided  by  a  violent  wind.  One  among  many  objections 
to  this  suppoMtion  is  that  the  time  of  a  single  ebb  would 
not  have  been  anffiefent  for  the  passage  of  that  vast 
multitudfl  of  men  and  beasts,  or  even  for  a  small  ftaetion 
of  it,  moreover,  the  creek  to  the  north  of  this  point 
can  be  compassed  in  an  hour,  and  in  two  hours  you  can 
make  the  circuit  of  the  salt  marsh  over  which  the  sea 
may  have  extended  in  former  times.  If,  therefore,  the 
Israelites  crossed  so  high  up  as  Suez,  the  Egyptians,  un- 
less infatuated  by  divine  intcrfierence,  might  easily  have 
■ccovered  their  stolen  goods  from  the  encumbered  fugi- 
tives by  making  ■  d^:ht  detour."   See  Exooa. 

Redditio8yinb6U(rrAearWo/<Ae(TM<2).  In 
early  times  the  candidates  for  baptism  were  accustomed, 
on  Haundy-Thursday,  to  recite  publicly  the  creed  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop  or  presbyters,  and  this  act  was 
deugnatcd  rtd^io  $gnAoli. 

Redaemer,  a  frequent  rendering  of  the  Heb.  bKS, 
goil,  which  strictly  means  the  warest  kimt»an.  It  is 
thus  applied  to  Christ,  as  he  is  the  avenger  of  roan 
upon  his  spiritual  enemy,  and  delivers  man  from  death 
and  the  power  of  the  grave,  which  the  human  avenger 
could  not  do.  The  right  of  the  institution  of  goet  was 
only  in  a  relative — one  of  the  same  blood — and  hence 
our  Saviour's  assuniption  of  our  iiaturo  is  alluded  to 
and  implied  under  this  rerm.  Tlipre  was  also  the 
rifiht  of  buying  back  the  family  inheritance  when 
alienated :  nml  this  also  applies  to  Christ,  onr  tfoil, 
who  has  purchased  back  the  bcaveidy  inheritance 
into  the  human  family.  Under  these  views  Job  joy- 
rully  exclaims,  **  I  know  that  my  Ke<leemer  (roy  goit) 
lire'th,"  eto.    See  GoltL;  Jiiars  Chkist;  Hkdu* 

TOR. 

Redemption,  in  theolog}-,  denotes  our  recover;' 
from  sin  and  death  by  the  obedience  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  who  on  this  account  is  called  the  "Redeemer" 
(Isa.  lix,  20 ;  Job  xix,  2&).  "  Being  justitied  freely  by 
his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus"  (Kom.  iii,  24).  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us"  (GaL 
iii,  13).  **In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  bia 
bli>o<),  the  forgivenesa  of  aina,  according  to  the  riches  of 
his  ^racc"  (Kph.  i,  7).  "Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
ye  werD  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver 
and  t^old,  from  your  vain  conversation  received  by  tra- 
ditiuM  from  your  fathers;  but  with  the  precious  blood 
of  Chrixt,  as  of  a  Iamb  without  bleroish  and  without 
spot"  (1  l*eL  i,  18, 19).  "And  ye  are  not  your  own,  for 
ye  are  bought  with  a  price"  (1  Cor.  ri,  19,  SO). 

By  redemption  those  who  deny  the  atonement  made 
by  Christ  wish  to  understand  delieerarux  merely,  re- 
gar^g  only  the  effect,  and  studiously  putting  out  of 
dght  the  cause  fntm  which  it  flows.  But  the  very 
terms  used  in  the  above-cited  passages, "  to  redeem"  and 
"to  be  bought  with  a  price,"  will  each  be  found  to  re- 
fute this  notion  of  a  gratuitous  deliverance,  whether 
from  sin  or  puniahmcnt,  or  both.   "Our  Enj^iah  word 


redewiptKnt,"  says  Dr.  Gill, "  is  from  the  I^tin,  and  sg»- 
ftes  bujfing  again ;  and  several  words  in  tfae  Greek  Isa- 
guage  of  the  New  Te«u  are  used  in  the  affair  of  w  r»- 
demptioii  which  signify  the  obtainiug  of  aooMhiag  Yn 
payiug  a  proper  {wiee  for  it ;  sometimea  the  simple  vat» 
oyop^M,  to  Img,  ia  used;  ao  the  redeemed  are  and  to 
be  bought  onto  God  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  be 
bought  from  the  earth,  and  to  be  bought  riom  anoDg 
men,  and  to  be  bought  with  a  price — that  is.  with  tht 
price  of  Christ's  blood  (1  Cor.  vi,  20) ;  hence  the  Charch 
of  <iiod  IB  said  to  be  purchased  with  it  (Acts  xz,  K). 
Sometimes  tbe  compound  word  iHirfOpaSm  u  imd, 
which  rignifiea  to  Any  agam,  or  out  Of  tbe  hands  of  a- 
otber,  as  the  redeemed  are  bought  out  of  tbe  hands  tt 
justice,  as  in  GaL  iii,  18;  iv,  6.  To  rrderm  Utcnay 
means  '  to  buy  back ;'  and  to  rodeem,  and  avt- 

XiTfMiwic,  redempti4M,  are,  both  in  <.Jreek  writen  and  ia 
the  New  Test.,  used  for  the  act  of  setting  free  a  eaptirc 
by  paying  Xvrpov,  a  nauon  or  redemption  price,'  Tet, 
as  Grotius  has  fully  shown  by  reference  to  the  n«e  d( 
tbe  words  both  in  aacred  and  profane  writ^  redcap 
tion  ugniBea  not  merely  "  the  liberatloa  of  capiivfn,"  bat 
ddiveraiice  from  exile,  death,  and  every  other  evil  fnm 
which  we  may  be  freed;  and  Xvrpov  i>i^ifies  evoy 
thing  which  satisfies  another  so  as  to  efr«:t  ihisdriir- 
erance.  Tbe  nature  of  this  rederoplum  or  purchant 
deliverance  (fur  it  is  not  gratuitous  liberation,  as  ml 
presently  appear)  is  therefim  to  be  ascertained  by  tke 
circumstanoea  of  those  who  are  tbe  autjects  of  iL  '  Tic 
subjects  in  tbe  case  before  us  are  duTul  men ;  they  sic 
under  guilt,  under  "  the  curse  of  the  law."  the  serraDti 
of  sin,  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  devil,  md 
"  taken  captive  by  him  at  hu  will,"  liable  to  tbe  dealk 
of  the  body  and  to  eternal  puoisbmenl.  To  the  whok 
of  this  case  the  redemption — the  purchased  delirsaace 
of  man  as  prodaimed  in  the  Gospel  —  applies  iisdL 
Hence  in  the  above-«ted  and  other  passages  it  is  mi, 
"Wo  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  fotgiv^ 
neas  of  sins,"  in  opposition  to  guilt;  redeiapttoo  fna 
"  the  curse  of  the  law ;"  deliverance  from  sin,  that  'we 
should  be  set  free  from  ma deliverance  from  the  powa 
of  Satan ;  from  death,  by  a  resurrection ;  and  from  future 
"wrath"  by  the  gift  of  eternal  life.  Throughout  tbe 
whole  of  tbia  glorious  doctrine  of  our  redemption  fnm 
these  tiemendoufl  erila  there  is,  boireiw,  in  the  New 
Test.,  a  eonatant  reference  to  the  Xvrpev,  the  redkm/tim 
price,  which  Xvrpov  is  as  oonttantly  declared  to  be  the 
death  of  Christ,  which  he  endured  in  oar  stead.  "  Ths 
'  .Son  of  man  came  to  give  bis  life  a  natom  for  nunr* 
'■  (Matuxx,28).  "Who  gave  himself  a  rmuom  for  Of 
I  (1  Tim.  ii,  6),  "In  whom  we  have  redemptio*  tbnogh 
his  blond"  (Eph.  1,7).  "  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  cof- 
ruptible  things,  aa  tatvtt  and  gold,  but  with  tbe  pwBsa 
blood  of  Christ"  (1  Pet.  i,  18, 19).  That  delivenooe  e( 
man  from  sin,  misery,  and  all  other  penat  evils  of  Ui 
transgression,  which  conatitotea  our  redemption  bf 
Christ,  is  not,  therefore,  a  gratuitous  deliverai>Ge,  grant- 
ed without  a  consideration,  as  an  act  of  mere  pnmc*- 
tive;  the  ransom — the  redemptioD  price — was  exacted 
and  paid ;  one  thing  waa  given  for  another — the  predoas 
blood  ofCbrist  for  captive  and  ooademned  men.  Of  At 
same  import  are  tfaooe  passagea  wbich  represait  as  m 
having  been  "bought"  or  "purchased"  by  Chriai,  Pm 
speaks  of  those  "who  denied  tbe  Lord  rov  Ayopaomm 
avToiic,  that  bought  them;"  and  Paal,  in  the  passage 
above  cited,  says,  "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  prioc"  (rj*- 
pdodifTf ),  which  price  ia  expressly  said  by  John  to  be  iba 
blood  of  Christ:  "Thou  wast  alain,  and  hast  irfieroMd 
us  to  God  {^opaaac,  bast  purchased  rui)  by  thy  Uood* 
(Kev.  V,  9).  The  ends  of  redemption  are,  that  the  jo- 
tice  of  God  might  be  salisiied;  his  peo^  reeondfed, 
adopted,  sanctified,  and  brought  to  glory.  The  pnpc^ 
ties  of  it  are  these:  (1)  it  is  agreeable  lo  all  the  periiee- 
tions  of  God;  (3)  what  a  creature  never  conld  merit, 
and  therefore  entirely  of  free  grace ;  (8)  it  b  special 
and  particular;  (4)  full  and  oomplete;  (fi)  it  is  etar- 
nal  a.  to  iu  btori^^^^f^  I^^R^^gf^  tTAJ-r 
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Horn;  Cole,  Om  tke  SoKn^"^  ofOoit  Limntml  htet. 
I«et.&;  VihUt,Rvi»imdRemvry;  Omva, Ontlu  Death 
ami  Satis/action  of  Clkrirt;  GUI,  Bo^  of  JHnmJy; 
PreaMnse,  Retigim;  Goodwin,  Worka;  Knapp,  TMeoIo- 
^  p.  sat :  BuUet.  Thiol  Avril,  1868 ;  Calvin,  ItuHtnUii ; 
Ktanstl  Quar,  Rev.  April,  1870,  p.  290 ;  PrabgU  Con- 
/esa.;  Viami,GeKA.der deutichat  TheoL;  Mak.Quar. 
Aev.  OcL  1868;  July,  1874,  p.  600;  Jan.  1876,  art  it; 
Pns«V<  Q'or.  Bev.  July,  167^  art,  ii ;  Fletcher,  Work*  ; 
Ntw-Enittuier,  July,  1870,  p.  681;  Banes  [Albert], 
The  Alommeid  m  ita  Xdatioiu  to  Lmo  and  Moral  Gov- 
«nimni<(Phila.l8&8,limo);  iVucctoo  ACTr.  JuIt,  1669; 
Oct.  1859 ;  BM.  Sacra,  Jao.  1868 ;  Delitzach,  BibL  Pty- 
ehot.  p.  482;  Muller,  0»  Sin;  Pearson,  0»  the  Crttd; 
Liddon,  Divinit}/  of  Chriat;  Pin,  Jitut-Chritt  dam  k 
Piatt  Divm  dr.  la  BedtngiiioH  (1878).  See  PBoriTiA- 
TIOS;  RbCONCILIATIOX;  SATMTACnOM. 

Redemptoxlsta,  Ordbs  of,  or  "de  Comgrtga^ 
^  the  Mott  floUf  Redeemer,"  was  eetablished  by  Alfonau 
Maria  di  Liguori  (q.  v.)  in  the  city  of  Scala  tn  1782, 
and  spread  first  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplei  and  in  the 
Papal  States.  The  end  of  this  institute  was  the  asso- 
cialion  of  missionary  priests  who  should  minister  by 
special  serx'icea  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  abandoned 
in  towns  and  villagee,  without  ondertaking  regular  or- 
dinary parochial  duties.  After  St.  AlAinso  had  found- 
ed several  houses  of  his  community,  pope  Benedict  XIV 
solemnly  approved  of  his  rule  and  institute,  under  the 
above  title,  Feb.  25, 1749.  The  order  rapidly  found  fa- 
vor, and  was  introduced  into  other  countries,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Clement  Maria  Uoff- 
bouer.  This  man,  the  first  German  Kedemptorist,  was 
bom  in  Moravia  De&  S6, 1751.  He  became  a  baker, 
aud  cxerdaed  his  profcsuon  fur  some  years  in  the  Pre- 
tnonstrant  convent  of  Bruck.  Here  he  obuined  the  fa- 
vor of  the  abbot,  who  made  him  commence  his  studies. 
After  studying  four  years  very  actively,  he  left  the  con- 
veot  in  177G  with  a  view  to  turn  faermil,  and  spent  two 
years  at  (he  renowned  shrine  of  MUhlfranen.  When 
the  hermitages  were  abolished,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  aui^Hirted  himself  by  working  at  his  former  trade. 
In  company  with  his  friend  Peter  Emanuel  Kuntman, 
who  eventually  joined  the  Liguorians  as  a  lay-broth- 
er, he  made  several  pilgrimages  to  Kome,  and  subse- 
quently completed  his  siadies  at  Vienna.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  John  Thaddseus  Hibel,  who 
was  aftcfwards  his  most  tealous  follower  and  firm  friend. 
The  two  friends  viated  Kome,  and  together  entered  the 
convent  of  the  PrieaU  of  the  Most  Holy  Kedeemer.  The 
vector  of  the  convent  deugnated  them  anme  time  after  to 

to  Germany  to  establish  the  order  there,  and  thus  to 
Bupply  the  place  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  expelled. 
After  they  had  finuhed  the  necessar}*  Btudie^  they  were 
ordained.  They  went  in  1785  to  Vienna ;  but  as  there 
was  no  prospect  of  Joseph  H  allowing  their  order  to  be 
eMaUisbed  in  Austria,  they  turned  thrir  attention  to 
Poland.  Thmugb  the  mediation  of  the  papal  nuncio 
Saluzzo,  (hey  obtiuned  the  church  of  Sl  Benno  at  War- 
Mw  and  a  dwelling-house,  and  from  this  their  folluwera 
aubsequently  received  in  Warsaw  the  name  of  Bennon- 
4l*».  The  priests  of  the  new  order,  dnring  the  first 
years  of  their  establishment,  were  in  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing every  Sunday  and  feast-day  in  the  open  air;  but 
mm  this  was  subsequently  forbidden  by  the  civil  author- 
ities^ they  commenced  preaching  every  Sunday  in  their 
olinreh  of  St.  Bcnno  two  sermons  in  IN>lish,  two  in  Ger- 
man, and  one  in  French.  Their  activity  was  rewarded 
by  great  success,  for  in  1796,  shortly  after  they  had 
<:wmmenced,  the  number  of  their  communicants  had 
v«ached,  it  is  said,  19,000,  Natives  nf  Poland,  in  large 
xinmbers,  entered  the  order;  and  Hoffbauer,  during  his 
spjonm  in  Fbland,  even  opened  a  seminary  for  the 
«lci^.  In  1794,  the  order  was  invited  to  MtUu,  in 
CTonrland.  and  Hoflbauer  sent  three  prients  to  establish 
i  t  tbere.  In  Warsaw  they  obtained  a  second  church — 
«.hat  of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  1799  the  order  numbered 
^wenty^ve  memben  in  that  dty.   As  they  were  at  a 


great  distasM  ftom  Rome^  ftinda  de  Paulo  had,  in 
1785,  given  Hoffbauer  fuU  power  to  esUUish  collies, 
receive  members,  etc  ;  and  in  y.ltfi  he  sppointed  him 
his  vicar-generaL  Id  1801  or  1802  they  were  invited 
to  Switzerland,  and  in  1803  some  of  them  were  sent 
there.  They  settled  at  firet  on  the  estate  of  the  duke 
of  Scbwarzenberg  at  the  frontier  of  Switzerland,  and 
afterwards  in  the  village  of  Jestetten,  on  Mount  T»- 
bor.  In  Augiut,  1803,  Hoffbauer  went  to  Rome,  afipr- 
wards  to  P(4and,  and  thence  to  Mount  Tabor.  Whil 
at  the  laUer  place  he  received  a  request  to  send  a  mem- 
ber of  his  order  to  the  church  at  Tryberg,  in  ihi-  Hlnck 
Forest,  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Still  the  two  establiith- 
ments  at  Mount  Tabor  and  at  Trybei^  proved  unsuc- 
cessfnl,  and  were  subsequently  abandoned.  In  1806 
Hoflbauer  returned  to  Warsaw ;  but  the  very  next  year 
proceedings  were  instituted  againrt  the  society,  their 
papers  searched,  and  finally  the  eommunity  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  miliUry  authorities.  The  fathers  were 
imprisoned  In  the  fort  of  KUstrin,  where  they  were  re- 
tained one  month,  snd  then  sent  back  two  by  two  to 
their  native  countr}*,  Hoffbauer  retired  to  Vienna, 
where  he  sought  to  reunite  his  order.  In  1818  be  was 
appointed  confiBmor  and  ecdeaiBttical  diieetor  of  the 
Ursuline  convent  of  that  dty,  on  office  which  he  re- 
tained until  his  death.  The  church  of  the  convent  was 
soon  trsnsTimned  into  a  misMon  church,  HotHiauer'* 
reputation  as  a  confessor  became  considerable,  and  he 
preached,  besidee,  every  Sunday  in  the  church  of  St.  Ur- 
sida.  As  he  died  March  16, 18^,  be  did  not  witness  the 
establishingof  his  order  in  Austria;  although,  one  month 
after  his  death,  the  Kedemptorists  were  permitted  to  eo- 
tabliah  a  eollege,  and  before  the  dose  of  the  year  the 
emperor  granted  them  a  church  at  Vienna.  In  the  hll 
of  1826  they  formed  a  branch  eMablishment  at  Frohn- 
leiten.  The  Liguorians  now  continued  in  Vienna  un- 
til driven  out  uf  it  in  March,  1848.  In  Bavaria  the 
king  authorized,  March  11, 1841,  fifteen  to  twenty  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  to 
establish  themselvesatAlt-Oettinf{.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  government  became  satisfied  in  1846  that  the  Ke- 
demptorists and  their  doctrinea  would  prove  dangerous 
to  Bavaria.  They  were  therefore  replaced  by  the  Ben- 
edictines. The  authorities  gave  as  their  leasons  for 
this  change  that  the  fathers  were  instilling  fanatical 
views  among  the  people  by  means  of  the  canfeMuonal, 
and  that  Uidr  preaching  exdted  the  lower  classes  to 
disorder.  A  part  of  the  memben  of  the  sodety  re- 
moved tn  America  after  its  dtssohition,  others  went  to 
Austria,  and  some  became  secular  priests.  In  France 
the  Kedemptorists  established  themselves  first  at  Visch- 
enberg,  in  the  diocese  of  Strasburg;  they  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  but  succeeded  in 
obtaining  their  re-establishment,  and  have  at  present 
several  establishments  in  France.  The  Kedemptorists 
still  adhere  to  the  rule  of  thdr  original  constitution.' 
We  find  in  the  Catholic  Directory  for  England  fur  this 
year,  after  mention  of  thdr  church  at  Bishop  Eton, 
Liverpool,  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that  "  this  is  not 
a  par<)chial  church — hence  the  fathers  do  not  baptize 
children,  or  assist  at  marriages  and  funerab,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity;  but  they  are  always  reoidy  to  bear 
confessitms,  visit  the  sick,  administer  the  sacraments, 
preach,  and  instnicL"  The  Kedemptorists  have  also  a 
house  St  Clapham,  Surrey.  Of  late  yeats  they  have 
been  busily  pursuing  their  misMon  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland.  In  America  they  have  founded  establishments 
at  New  York,  BaltimoTe,  Ph  iladclphia,  Pittsburgh,  Roch- 
ester, Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Houznn.  According  to  the 
Catholic  Directors,  they  number  over  100  members  in 
this  country,  about  90  of  them  priests*  who  have  charge 
of  20  or  more  churches,  moatly  at  important  centres, 
viz.  New  York  (2),  Rochester,  BulMo,  and  Elmini, 
N.Y.;  ITiiladelphia  and Pittsbuigh, Pa. ;  Baltimore(4), 
Annapoli%  llchester,  etc.,  Md. ;  New  Orieans  (3").  La. ; 
ChaUwa,Pike  Countv, Miss. ;  Detrmtj-Mich.;  Chicago, 
IlL;  St.  Loui^  Mo.    TlSKiiKt!  bfillilii@&gl@>  in 
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Boston ;  and  tbe  large  citfaednl  on  Fifth  Avenae,  New 
Yurk,  which  has  cost  over  (1,000,000,  is  under  their 
supervision.  They  hive  &  convent*  in  Maryland,  with 
a  novitiate  and  a  house  of  studies,  27  or  28  clerical 
members  (including  the  provincial,  the  "Very  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Helmprocht,  C.SS.K."),  &  novices,  86  lay  brothers, 
and  50  students  connected  with  them ;  3  Itouses  in  New 
York  city,  with  14  priesta  and  3  iiy  brotben;  and 
houses  in  other  ciUea,  etc^  usually  with  from  4  to  8 
priests,  besides  lay  brothers,  connected  with  each.  The 
headquarters  is  at  present  at  Nocera  dei  Pagani,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Their  present  number,  according 
to  the  StaluUcal  Year-botJt  ttf  iMe  Soman  CalkoUc 
Ckurck,  is  abont  2000. 

There  ia  also  a  oongre^tion  of  femile  Redemptorists, 
which  Liguori  instibited  In  178^  They  had  two  es- 
tablishments in  Austria  —  at  Vienna  and  Stein  —  but 
these  were  also  abolished  in  1848,  They  have  still  a 
house  at  Bruges,  in  Belgium.  Piisl  stated  in  1844  their 
possessions  as  consisting  of  their  colleges  in  tbe  king> 
dom  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  Papal  States;  in  Austria, 
the  colleges  of  Vienna,  Eggenberg,  Hantem,  Frobnla- 
teo,  Marburg,  Inn^ruck,  and  the  hospitals  of  Leoben 
and  Donaube^;  in  Bavaria,  the  college  of  Alt-Oeuing; 
in  Belgium,  that  of  Liege,  St.  Trond,  Toumay,  and  the 
hospital  of  Brussels ;  in  Holland,  the  college  of  Wittem ; 
in  America,  the  collegea  of  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  missionary  stations  of  Albany,  BuffiUo,  Phila- 
delphia,  Detroit,  Rochester,  and  New  York ;  in  Switzer- 
Und,  the  college  of  Freibuig;  in  France,  the  establish- 
menu  of  Viacheaberg,  Landser,  and  one  near  Nancy; 
ill  England,  a  sUlioii  at  Falmouth.  See  PiSal,  Clemau 
Maria  Hoffbawr  (RegensK  1844):  Henrion,  ffcfcA.  d. 
MSncktorAn;  Hmog,  Real- Etirgkiop.  via,  4Mi  Bn- 
nnm,  Awnumm  a$itJt,p.  816,  819. 
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nedenbaoher,WtuiKtJi,  an  evangelical  German 

minister  and  senior  of  the  chapter  of  Gunzenbausen, 
was  boni  in  1800,  and  died  July  14, 1876,  at  Donibau- 
scn.  He  was  a  popular  Christian  writer,  and  published, 
Christlicha  AUerlei  (Nuiemb.  1655, 3  vols.) :— A'ln/ucfte 
BelracAtiavjen,  dat  Gaiat  der  //eiltltAn  um/attend  (2il 
ed.  ibid.  1851)  i—GetchicMic/ie  Zeugniut  fikr  dat  Glau- 
bm  (Dresden,  1830, 1858, 2  vols.)  —Kune  Rrformatiom- 
GetchuAu  (Stuttgart,  185G).  See  Zucbold,  BibL  Tlu-ol. 
ii,  1089;  Schneitler,  ThfoL  Jahrb.  1877,  p.  227.    (II.  V.) 


Redfbrd,  Gborok,  D.D,,  an  Englisli  CoogKgi. 
tional  minister,  was  bom  in  Lcmdon  Sept.  S7, 178&  Md 
was  educated  at  Hoxton  College  and  ttie  ITDtvcnity  e( 
Glasgow.  His  first  settlement  as  a  roinistcir  was  ai  Ck- 
bridge,  where  he  remained  fourteen  yean.  In  lt0a  ht 
becune  pastor  of  the  Congregatiooal  church  at  Wms- 
t«r.  In  1855  he  was  thrown  from  hia  curiagc,  and  md- 
fered  a  nervous  shock  from  winch  be  never  leiuiewd. 
He  retired  to  Edgebaaton,  near  Bimiinghaia.  and  bii 
congregation  at  Worcester  allowed  bim  £100  pet  u- 
nura.  He  died  May  20, 1860.  Ue  was  a  man  of  grts 
industry  and  talenL  Faithful  in  his  pastoral  work  tas 
remarkable  d^ree,  he  gave  himself  la^cely  to  li(ct» 
ture.  Ufl  was  for  some  years  editor  of  tbe  Cayty 
tional  Magatmt,  and  was  a  frequent  contribator  is  the 
Edeelie  and  to  tbe  BritiA  (^utrteHy  Rerwm.  Ut 
published,  beudes  a  number  of  minor  writin;:!.  tic 
Pattor't  SkeOA-hook  {12n»):  — //o/y  Seriptan  Im- 
jSnf,  the  Congregational  lecture  for  1837  (t>ro)  :—fiiiik 
TnMn^kaM  (1841,  Timo):— rAs  Gmtf  Cknj^,  a  trea- 
tise on  conversion  (1843,  ISroo)  :—Bodf  and  .Soml  Cm- 
ridmd  (1847, 8vo):— of  the  Rev.  »'.  Jt^i—Ufi 
of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Jame$  (I860, 12mu).  He  waa  madt 
D.D.  by  Amhent  College,  and.  LL.D.  by  tbe  UmT» 
sitv  of  Glasgow  in  1884. — &igKA  Cot^reffoHamal  Yw 
book,  1861. 

Redman  (ReOmajaei),  Jonit,  D.D.,  an  EofiU 
divine,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  ceotaiT. 
He  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  bom  pnAablr 
in  1499.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Cbrisii  Ctdl(f% 
Oxford,  and  at  Paris.  He  became  public  orator  of  iht 
university,  master  of  King's  Hall,  first  master  of  Triai^ 
College,  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  prebend  of  Wdb  wl 
of  Westminster,  and  died  in  16fil.  He  was  one  of  tkc 
most  learned  men  of  bis  age,  according  to  bishop  B*- 
neL  Dodd  says  that  "  he  divided  himself  betveta 
both  religions;"  but  on  his  death-bed  be  certainly  prn 
fessed  to  embrace  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  tbe  RefivB- 
ers.  He  published  nothing;  but  after  hb  death  ap- 
peared, Optu  de  Ju^Jkatiom  (Antw.  1555,  4to):— 
I/j/miuu  in  quo  Peeaaor  JmtliJkaHomm  quamu  KaM 
ImagiM  de^nihitur  :—Tkt  Con^laimt  b'ntet  (15M, 
the  Saerawieiif,  etc 

Reeoe,  Richaiu>,  a  preacher  trfHctbodian  in  Eng- 
land, who  travelled  without  interruption  for  a  kmga 
period  than  any  other  Methodist  preacher — nu  lew  thn 
fidly-nine  years — and  thus  figured  at  one  time  as  tht 
oldest  effective  Methodist  preacher  in  the  workL  wis 
bom  about  the  year  1765.  In  1823  he  visited  this  coo- 
trj-  with  John  Hannah  as  a  delate  of  tbe  Weskraa 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  and  be  wpao.  torn 
time  here  visiting  the  societies)  from  Lynn,  Vam  » 
Winchester,  Va.,  and  by  his  and  Hannah'*  pnfoMd 
interest  attested  the  general  unity  of  all  lletbodiaik 
In  1846  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  saperauraerary  rela- 
tion, and  he  died  in  1850.  "  He  was  a  good,  if  not  i 
great,  preacher,"  says  Stevens,  "and  a  most  amiaUr 
man.  He  is  still  generally  remembered,  by  both  Ea^ 
Ibh  and  American  Methodists,  for  his  perfect  coiautv 
and  his  venerable  appearance.  His  peraoa  waa  tolL  he 
complexion  mddy,  his  head  silvered  with  age,  bisvwei 
commanding,  his  language  fiowing  and  perttoenL  kb 
piety  tranquil,  and  his  wisdom  in  counsel  always  nia- 
ble.  He  lived  to  share  in  the  centenary  celebration  tt 
Methodism,  and  by  proposing  that  it  should  be  agaat- 
ized  in  England  by  the  contribution  of  a  mtUiun  A*- 
tars  for  its  public  charities,  excited  tbe  suapicioa  that 
his  usual  good  judgment  had  suflered  from  tbe  effect 
sf^ ;  but  the  people  justified  his  calculation  br  giviag 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  morp.  He  was  hoooied 
tvith  an  election  to  the  presiilency  of  the  Confemtce.' 
See  Stevens,  Jlitt.  nf  Uelkodun,  ii,  315,'SI6;  iii. 
3(18  i  West,  Sketchf  of  Wtikyaix  i^(ktn  (N.  Y.  184tt) ; 
Wetleyan  Magfome,  1850,  p.  652.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Re«d.  i.  This  ia  tbe  renjlepng  in  tbe  A.  V.  of  tbe 
fidlowing  words  in[jf|^^Q^^i^OO^I@''^''V 
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count  we  empkiy  the  ustwl  Seriptunl  uid  leicnlifie  ao- 
tboritin  on  the  mtiiect. 

1.  Unslly  kanik  (HI^ ;  Sept.  rdXa^oc.  KaXafuvKOQ, 
KaKafuvot,wiixoc,iyKtiy,Kvy6i,irvdfii!v,  Vulg.CTtimw, 
ealamui,  arundo,^gtula,  iCatera),  the  generic  name  of  a 
reed  of  any  kind.  It  occurs  in  nunierous  passages  or  the 
Old  Test.,  and  sometimes  denotes  the  "stalk" of  wheat 
(Gen.  xli,  5,  32),  or  the  "  branches"  of  the  candlestick 
(Exod.  XXV  and  xxxvii) ;  in  Job  xxxi,  22,  kaneh  de- 
notes the  bone  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the 
afaoulder  (w  Aaneri) ;  it  waa  also  the  name  of  a  ineanin 
of  length  equal  to  six  cubits  (Ksek.xli,6;  xl,5).  The 
word  is  varioudy  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  bgr  "  stalk," 
"branch,"  " bone,"  "calamus,"  "reed." 

In  the  New  Test,  the  corresponding  Greek  word,  xa- 
Xo/ioc,  may  aiKnify  the  "  sulk"  of  planU  (Mark  xt,  86 ; 
Matt,  xxvit,  48,  that  of  the  hyaaop,  but  this  is  dnubtfol), 
«r  "a  reed"  (Matt,  xi,  7 ;  xii.20;  Luke  vit,  24:  Mark 
XV,  19),  or  a  "  measuring-rod"  (Re\'.  xi,  1 ;  xxi,  15, 16), 
or  a  "  pen"  (3  John  13). 

Strand  (Flor.  Palaat.  p.  28-30)  gives  the  followint; 
names  of  the  reed  plants  of  Palestine:  Saccbarum  "ffi- 
eiaale,  Cyperut  papiptu  (^Pttpyrut  antiquorum),  C.  ro- 
ttadv*,  and  C.  t»eultiitn$,  and  A  rumdo  teriptorta ;  but  no 
doubt  the  species  are  numerous.  See  Bove  ( Vofaffe  en ' 
Paktt^AmmLdes  Sdaie.ffat.lSai,p.iesy.  "Dana  lea 
d^aerta  qui  environneiit  eca  montagnes  ^al  trouv^  plu- 
sieurs  Saccbarum,  Milium  orumlinaceum  et  plusieura 
Cyperac^s."  The  A  rundo  domix,  the  A .  ^gypfiaca  (?) 
of  Bor^  [ibid,  p.  72),  is  common  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  may  perhaps  be  "  the  staff  of  the  bruised 
reed*  to  which  Sennacherib  compared  the  power  of 
Egypt  (2  Kings  xviii,  SI ;  Ezek. xxix, 6,7).  Sea  also 
Im.  xHi,  8.  The  thick  stem  of  ibis  reed  may  have  been 
nsed  as  walking-Mares  by  the  ancient  Orientals;  per- 
haps the  measuring-reed  waa  tbia  plant.  At  present  the 
dry  culms  of  this  huge  grass  are  in  much  demand  fur 
fishing-rods,  etc.    See  MicTROLoaT, 

Some  kind  of  fragrant  reed  is  oocasionally  denoted 
by  the  word  kaneh  (Isa.xriii,24;  Ezek.xxvii,  19;  Cant, 
iv,  14),  or  more  fully  by  kenik  botem  (p'OZ  r!>]3)  (see 
Exod.  XXX,  23),  or  by  ktatik  hat-tM  (ZVXn  nsj?)  (Jer. 
vi,SO),  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "sweet  cane,''and  "ca!- 
amna."  Whatever  may  be  the  substance  ilenoted,  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  one  of  foreign  importation,  "from  a 
far  ooantry"  (Jer.  rt,  20).  Some  writers  (see  Sprengel, 
Com.  s»  Dioteor.  i,  xvii)  hare  aoiight  to  identify  the 
kmek  h6»em  with  the  i4coru«  eatamut,  the  "sweet 
•edge,"  to  which  they  refer  the  cdXa/Jo;  dpiafiartedt 
of  Dioscoridea  (i,  17),  the  coXa^oc  (Dt^irc  of  Theo- 
phrastut  {^Hitl.  PUmt.  iv,  8,  §  4),  which,  according  to 
this  Ust^nsiMed  writer  and  Pliny  {H,  S.  xii,  22),  for- 
Bierly  grew  about  a  lake  "  between  Libanu«  and  anoth- 
er Bouatain  of  no  note Strabo  identides  this  with  the 
I^ke  of  Genoesaret  (^Geog.  xvi,  p.  765,  ed.  Kramer). 
Burckhardt  was  unable  to  discover  any  sweet-scented 
feed  or  rush  near  the  lake,  though  he  saw  many  tall 
reeds  there.  "  High  reeds  grow  along  the  shore,  but  I 
foand  none  of  the  aromatic  reeds  and  rushes  mentioned 
by  Stniio" (SgritL,  p.  819);  but  whatever  may  be  the 

fragrant  reed"  intended,  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not 
gmw  in  Syria,  otherwise  we  cannot  suppose  it  ahonid 
be  apokea  of  as  a  valuable  product  from  a  far  country. 
Dr.  Royle  refers  the  xaKaftoz  apw/iormic  of  Dioscor- 
idea to  a  species  of  ^  ndni/in^wi,  which  be  calls  A.cn- 
lammi  aromatiau,  a  plant  of  remarkable  fragrance,  and 
■  nadve  of  Central  India,  where  it  is  used  to  mix  with 
ointments  on  aoeount  of  the  delicacy  of  its  odor  (see 
Boyle,  Jtltttlratimu  of  Hmudagan  Botany,  p.  425,  L  97). 
It  ia  possible  this  may  be  the  "  reed  of  fragrance but 
it  ia  hardly  likely  that  Diosoorides,  who,  under  the  term 
v^olvoQ,  gives  a  description  of  the  Andivpogon  teha- 
mtuttkm,  should  speak  of  a  closely  allied  species  under  a 
totally  different  name.    See  Cank. 

*'  The  beasts  of  the  reeds,"  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  SO,  margin, 
UteraUy  from  the  Hebrew,  but  rendered  in  the  text 


Andr^togon  acAamoHlAtu. 


of  the  A.  T. "  the  oompany  of  apeanoen,"  ptubably  means 
the  crocodiles.  Yet  for  other  intcrpretarions  see  Rosen- 

roUUer  ad  toe.  Gesenius,  on  Ita.  xxvii,  1,  understands 
Babel.    See  Crocodile. 

2.  *,4rw/A  (ni^S ;  Sept  rb  ax*  rb  xXwf>o>'  xav)  ia 
translated  "  paper-reed"  in  Isa.  xix,  7,  the  only  passage 
where  the  plural  noun  occurs.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
authority  for  this  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  nor  is  it  at  all 
probable,  as  Celsius  (^I/ierob.  u,  230)  has  remarked,  that 
the  prophet,  who  speaks  of  the  paper-reed  under  the 
name  ^mmc  in  the  preceding  chapter  (xviii,  2),  should 
iti  this  one  mention  the  same  plant  under  a  totally  dif- 
ferent name.  "'ArotA,"  saya  Ktnichi,"iB  the  name  to 
designate  pot-herbs  and  green  plants,"  The  Sept.  (as 
above)  translates  it  by  "all  the  green  herbage."  The 
word  is  derived  from  'ardh," to  be  bare," or  "destitute 
of  trees;"  it  probably  denotes  the  open  grassy  land  on 
the  banka  of  the  Nile;  and  seems  to  be  allied  to  the 
Arabic  'ura  {loeut  operAfj^qw/tdnu).  Michaelia  (Si^pi. 
No.  1973),  RosenmUUer  (ScAoL  in  Jet.  xix,  7),  Gesenius 
{Thetaur.  s.  v.),  Maurer  {Comment,  s.  v.),  and  Kmon 
(/.ex.  Iltb.  &  V.)  are  all  in  favor  of  this  or  a  similar 
explanation,  Vitringa  (CommenL  in  Iiakm)  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Hebrew  term  denoted  the  papyrus, 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  J.  G,  Unger,  who  has 
published  a  dissertation  on  this  subject  (/fe  nin~,  hoc 
eet  de  Pappv  Frufice  [lips.  1731, 4to]).    See  Pafer- 

REED. 

3.  In  one  passage  (Jer.  li,82)  agdm  (C3N;  Scptoti- 
cm)pa,Vulg. /Ki/wi)  is  rendered  "reed"  (but  elsewhere 
"  pond"  or  "  pool"),  and  is  there  thought  to  designate  a 
afootade  or  fort  endoaed  by  palisades. 

II,  Other  Hebrew  words  representing,  more  or  leas 
accurately,  variona  lunda  of  reedy  plants  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  It  has  been  made  a  qnestion  whether  the  Hebrew 
affmon',  VtCSM,  which  ia  mentioned  tn  opposition  to  the 
palm-brancb  (lsa.ix,18;  xix,  16),  and  is  translated 
"rush"  in  the  .4.  V., does  not  rather  mean  reed.  Both 
were,  and  are,  used  for  making  ropes  (Soniiini,  Trm:  ii, 
416;  Pliny,  xix,  9;  comp.  Job  xl,  26).  See  (icwniti^ 
Ewald,  Knol>el,  and  others ;  also  Celsius,  Hitrohot.  i.  46d 
sq.    See  Klsii. 

2.  The  Hebrew  acAa',  inx,  oriciijally  an  Epvpiian 
word  (see  Jerome,  ad^^^X^^f^^^"*^^ 
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Opiuc  i,  45;  ii,  160;  Geseit.  TAemur.  i,  G7),  occurs  in  ' 
CieiLxH,S;  Job  viU|ll;  in  the  tint  place  the  A.V. 
has  taeadoie,ia  the  seooad  ruth.  It  Kenu  to  mean,  not 
reed,  but  "  reed-gnss,"  Canx  (cotap.  Cebiiia,  Hurobot. 

i,  840  aq.)*  On  the  other  hiuid,  mph,  qqe,  Exod.  ii,  S, 
5,  growing  on  the  MU^  bat  distinct  fmn  beoUh,  nay  be 
the  Mori  (Pliny,  xiU,  46).   See  Flag. 

8.  The  word  go'aH,  M^k,  Gr.  jSj^oc,  the  papyrut, 
paper-retd  (so  rendered,  among  the  old  interpretera,  by 
the  Sept. ;  Job  toe.  cit. ;  Isa.  xriii,  2;  Yulg.  Isa.  xviii, 
2;  8rr.  Isa.  xviii,  XXXV ;  Arab.  Exoil.  ii,  3.  In  the  Tal- 
mud this  won!  means  rusk ;  comp.  Miahna,  Erubin,  x, 
14.  The  leaves  were  used  for  binding  wounds),  does 
not  belong  to  the  genus  A  runth,  and  is  not  a  proper 
reed  (called  by  Pliny,  xxiv,  81  aidn  to  tiu  rted).  It  1b 
the  Cypertu  papgrus  of  linnieus,  Class,  iii,  Hoiiogynia. 
This  plant,  anciently  so  important,  grew  abundantly  in 
the  Egyptian  swamps  (even  perbnps  in  those  of  the 
Nile,  PUny,  xiii,  22 ;  comp.  v,  8.  Hence  Ovid,  Metaph. 
xv,758;  iii,  X,  27,  calls  this  river /wpyi^r;  comp. 
Mart.  X,  1, 8),  and  ia  mentioned  Isa.  xxxv,  7 ;  Job  viii, 
11;  Exod.ii,3;  l8a.xviii,2.  The  A. V. has  ru«A  in  the 
tiret  two  places,  bulrtuh  in  t^c  others.  It  ia  now  rarely 
met  with  in  Egypt  (according  to  Minute^  AMandL 
venulnkabt  [Berl.l881],ToLii, Mo.7, only  at  Dami- 
etta;  while  PluvtT,lCgtfpl,Natarfffsch.Y).bb,uya  it  does 
not  now  grow  in  Egypt),  but  in  Palestine  it  is  occa- 
sionally found  at  the  Jordan  (Von  Schubert,  iii,  259). 
It  has  a  three-edged  stalk,  which  below  bears  hollow, 
sword-formed  leaves,  covering  each  other;  it  grows  to 
a  height  of  ten  fmt  or  more,  and  has  above  a  flower 
cup  of  reddish  leaves,  out  of  which  a  thick  body  of 
hair-like  shoots  spring  up  (comp.  Theophr.  Plant,  iv, 
9).  The  root  is  as  Ihick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  is  used  as 
fuel  (Dioscor.  i,  115);  vessels  were  framed  of  the  staliu 
(Exod.ii,3;  l8a.xviii,2;  niny,vi,24;  vii,  57,  p.417; 
Hard.  Phitarch,  Itid.  c.  18;  Lucan,  Ir,  136;  Rosellini, 
Monummi. Ctv. II,  iii,  124;  Wilkinson,  iii,  165  sq,),  which 
sailed  very  fast  (Helidor.  ^ikii^.  x,  4).  Sails,  shoes, 
ropes,  sieves^  mattresses,  wicka,  eta,  were  made  of  the 
green  rind  (Pliny,  xiii, 22;  xviii, 28;  xxviii,47;  Herod. 

ii,  37;  Veget.  Ffrrrin.  ii,  57 ;  Philo,  £>p.  ii,  482;  comp. 
Wilkinson,  iii,  62,  146),  but  especially  paper,  on  the 
mode  of  preparing  which  comp.  Pliny,  xiii,  23  sq.  (see 
Roaelliui,  MonumerU.  Civ.  II,  ii,  208  sq. ;  Becker,  Chari- 
cfef,ii,219Bq.).  See  Wkitino.  The  plant  is  now  called 
6erdB  or  btnR  by  the  Arabs  (so  J(d)  viii,  11,  in  the  Ara- 
bic).  See  Papyrus. 

III.  It  wilt  thus  be  seen  that  the  reeds  named  in  the 
Bible  may  be  popularly  distinguished  as  three. 

1.  The  wgter-rccd  in  pools,  manihes,  and  on  the  shores 
of  rivers,  as  of  the  Nile  (Exoil.  ii,3, 5)  and  of  the  Jordan 
(1  Kings  xiv,  15;  Job  viii,  11;  Isa.  xix,  6;  xxxv,  7). 
The  most  common  species  are  Arundo  pkrogmilfi  aiul 
Anado  caUanaffrotlit  (comp.  Oken,  Botany,  i.  805). 
See  BiTUtiJSH, 

8.  The  stronger  reed,  adapted  for  staves  and  canes, 
and  as  measurinR-rods  (Ezek.  xl,  8  sq. ;  Apoc.  xi,  t; 
xxi,  15  sq.;  2  Kings  xviii,  21;  Isa.  xxxvi,  6;  Exck. 
xxix,  6;  Matt.  xxvii,29;  Mishna,.^Aa5.xvii,  3;  Diog. 
LaerU  Proam,  ii),  the  A  rundo  dmax,  whose  hard,  woody 
stem  reaches  a  height  of  eight  feet,  and  ia  thicker  than 
a  man's  thumb.  This,  too,  ia  v^  firetiucnt  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  (Forskkl,  Flora,  p.  24;  comp.  Ducript,  dt 
r^ffT/ptf,  xix,  74). 

8.  The  writing-reed  (A  rundo  icriptoria)  (3  John  13 ; 
see  Mishiia,  Shnh.  viii,  5).  It  grows  in  the  marshes  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  at  Hellah.in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  etc.  The  stalks  are  tirst  soaked,  then  dried, 
and  when  properly  cut  and  split  make  tolerable  pens. 
Formerly  the  writing-recd  grew  in  Egypt,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  in  Ibdy  (Pliny,  xvi,  64;  Martial,  xiv, 
86;  comp.  Beckmann,  Geich.  der  Erfindungm,\\.\,4&a(\,  : 
see  on  the  Hebrew  name,  Celsius,  I/urobot.  ii,  312  sq. ). 
See  Fkn. 

See,  in  general,  Proep.  Alpin  (Plant,  ^ggpt.  c  86, 


p.  63)  and  Tesling  (p.  197)  upon  it;  Rottbt^  Dmr. 
Noear.  Plant.  (Hafu.  1778)  i,  32  sq.;  CeUiaa,  UitroUt. 
ii,  137  sq.;  Bodasi  a  Supel,  Comm.  42S  sq.;  Bn>ce. 
TravtU,  V,  13  sq.,  279,  with  plate  i;  MontXaoooo,  io  the 
Mimoirea  deVAcad.da  Imaar^\%b)^ti[{.\  Olua^Bm- 
any,  i,  819  sq. 

Reed,  Alanaon,  a  B^>tist  mianooary,  was  hocn  ia 
Chestetteld,  Haas.,  in  1807.  He  pursued  his  Kadio  at 
the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  IntitMiiaa  (bsw 
Hadiaon  University),  N.Y^  and  was  appointed  Ang-S. 
1886,  aa  a  raiasiooary  by  the  American  Baptisl  MnBoa- 
ary  Union  to  labor  amoi^  the  Chinese  living  in  Banat- 
kok,  Siara.  Havii^  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  ba- 
guage,  he  took  a  floating-booae  on  the  Meinan,  t«a 
milu  above  Bangkok,  and  began  bis  e^-mngelical  la- 
bors among  the  Chinese.  While  thos  occupied,  ke  wm 
stricken  down  by  disease,  and  died  Aug.  29, 
(J.C.  S.) 

Reed,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Presbyteriao  niuaus, 
was  bom  at  Washington,  Pa.,  SepL  28, 3882,  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Hon.  Robert  B,  Heed,  a  child  of  the  eov- 
enant  dedicated  to  Uod  in  h^tiun,  and  early  inatrixted 
both  by  precept  and  exwnple  in  the  ways  of  rel^;n 
His  pnpaiato^  education  was  reeeived  in  the  En^ik 
department  of  Washington  College,  and  be  gradMied 
at  that  institute  in  1861.  After  his  gradnatioa  he  wcit 
to  Georgia  and  engaged  in  teaching,  and  wbtle  these 
joined  the  Church  on  a  profesuon  of  religion  iukIct  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baker,  an  eminent  eva^elisL 
In  1853  he  entered  the  Western  Tbeoh^ical  Semioary 
at  Pitubnrgh,  Pa.,  and  was  graduated  in  18&&  Tbeliii- 
lowing  year  be  was  ordauied  and  installed  pasftor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Octorara,  Pa.  Here  bis  laboas 
were  greatly  blessed,  and  the  bonds  of  aflectiao  bnwa<n 
him  and  his  people  greatly  strengthened,  until  the 
year  1864,  when  they  were  dissolved  to  enable  hin  ta 
accept  the  pastorate  of  the  Central  Church,  Philadel- 
phia. This  call  removed  him  to  a  wider  sphere, 
brought  him  to  a  more  re^xmailde  pontioa  in  a  gmi 
city  at  one  of  the  moat  criiJcaJ  periocU  of  onr  -iitT-Tnl 
hiatory.  His  sympathetic  nature,  ready  and  e<ectiv« 
oratory,  very  soon  attracted  attention,  and  other  dndn 
than  those  merely  of  the  pastorate  were  soon  laid  afn 
him.  He  was  active  and  influential  io  the  oi^anisMaoa 
of  the  "Christian  Commission,"  the  ^irit  and  obiect 
of  which  appealed  to  his  i^mpathies  and  patriatie  ia^- 
pubea^  and  some  of  hia  moat  sdrring  and  ponrafd  wA- 
drasaea  were  made  in  behalf  of  this  great  istcfcaa.  Ba 
was  not  only  alive  to  all  the  duties  connected  with  his 
pastorate,  but  to  all  the  general  social  and  laonl  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  He  gave  to  all  the  bo«nb  ^ 
the  Church  his  zealous  and  faithful  support,  and  mt  qm 
time  his  personal  attention  as  president  of  the  Board 
Ministerial  Relief  and  also  the  Board  PuUieMiaB. 
In  the  year  1878  Dr.  Reed  was  called  to  the  H'wmis* 
ster  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.T.,  and  hi  ac- 
cepting this  call  he  threw  himself  with  all  his  am*- 
lomed  ardor  into  the  fadxirs  of  hw  new  field.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  he  was  obliged,  from  declining  h^kh. 
to  resign  his  charge.  With  the  hope  of  regainine  hii 
health,  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Europe,  bat  be  n- 
turned  without  any  p«ceptible  change  fw  the  beiiK 
Thinking  that  (he  dry  and  hradog  air  itf  Colofado  miiEte 
prove  beneficial,  he  accepted  the  pastorate  oftbe  chomh 
in  Denver  City,  Though  in  feeble  health,  he  Uh<«nl 
among  that  people,  and  greatly  endeared  himaeir  » 
them  by  his  affectionate  nature  and  eminent  polpit 
ability.  But  his  work  was  evidently  done,  and  be  «a> 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  active  duties  of  the  |i— tcral 
office.  He  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  aoanpaa- 
ioitable  of  men;  a  smile  of  heavenly  saosbine  playW 
around  his  features  and  kindled  in  bis  eye.  amd  na 
amount  of  sickness  could  cloud  the  BuBBhine  or  stop  the 
exuberant  flow  of  his  feelings.  He  seemed  to  hare 
caught  the  light  and  lived  in  the  ginry  of  the  b^tifT 
world.  Dr.  Reed  was  a  godly,man.  a  maa  of  faitb  and 
Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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pnjer.  He  devoted  Umaelf  whtdly  to  the  work  of  the 
ministT;  because  he  loved  it.  AU  hi«  faculties  were 
alive  and  active  in  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. By  his  strong  power  of  wilt  he  seemed  to  hold 
the  forces  which  were  moving  upon  life's  dtadei  in 
check  until  his  brother,  Dr.  T.  B.  Kced,  who  waa  on  his 
way  to  viMt  him  in  hia  distant  home,  might  reach  bin. 
When  he  arrived,  and  he  had  committed  to  bim  the 
charge  of  his  beloved  wife  and  chililrcn,  in  perfect  peace 
he  laid  himself  down  to  die.  He  died  at  Denver,  CuL, 
Nov.  18, 1878,    (W.  P.  S.) 

Reed,  Andrew,  D.D.,  an  English  Independent 
divine,  noted  as  one  of  the  greatest  philanthropists  of 
our  age,  was  bom  io  1788  at  London,  where  hu  father, 
a  piDOB  man,  was  a  watchmaker  in  Butcher  Row,  St. 
Clement's  Danes.  Many  a  time,  it  is  said,  Andrew's 
mother  would  keep  the  shop  while  his  father  was  off  on 
a  preaching  tour;  for  he  was  much  given  to  itinerating 
in  the  suburban  towns,  procUiming  among  the  benight- 
ed "Ibe  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  and  bo  interested  became 
be  in  this  glorious  work  that  Mrs.  Reed  found  it  needful 
to  provide  for  the  family  herself  by  opening  a  cbina- 
abc^  which  she  kept  for  twenty  years  in  Chiswell 
Street.  Young  Andrew  was  brought  up  in  ttie  trade  of 
his  lather,  and  no  one  supposed  that  he  would  ever  leave 
watchmaking  to  go  on  the  same  errand  aa  his  father. 
Sent  to  a  school  in  Islington  to  get  such  an  education 
as  was  needful  for  an  ordinary  artisan,  Andrew  evinced 
a  predilection  not  only  for  all  study,  but  especially  for 
the  dead  languages.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  study 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  Tlie  careful  mother,  ansiona  to 
prevent  ber  son's  defection— for  she  hoped  from  bim 
support  in  the  business  hia  father  had  so  much  neglected 
— took  him  finally  from  school  and  apprenticed  bim  to 
a  master.  But  tbe  temptation  of  books  was  a  very 
barmless  one  compared  with  the  temptations  of  another 
kiad  that  awaited  Andrew  in  his  new  situation.  His 
master's  son  waa  a  wild  youth,  and  the  young  appren- 
tice entered  on  bis  diaiy  the  following:  "By  the  wicked 
behavior  of  my  master's  son  I  was  made  still  worse.  I 
■  went  twice  or  thrice  to  the  accursed  play-houses."  On 
this  account  he  got  his  indentures  cancelled  and  re- 
turned to  the  parental  roof.  Working  the  usual  hours 
at  watchmaking,  in  his  leisure  he  kept  his  mother's 
books,  instructed  his  sister,  and  taught  a  little  orphan 
fCirl,  their  servant,  to  read  and  write— thus  early  begin- 
oing  bis  orphan  work.  Books,  books,  evermore  books, 
were  tbe  choice  frienda  of  bis  leisure  hours;  and  though 
he  worked  well  at  his  trade,  his  good  mother  in  her 
diar>-  might  well  write  down, "  These  ore  things  which, 
if  the  lad  be  for  bu«ne8!>.  show  too  much  taate  for  study." 
She  was  so  far  right  that  God  was  leading  him  thmngfa 
secular  to  sacml  pursuits.  Andrew  Reed's  Hebrew  and 
Greek  studies  led  him  to  thcokigy,  and  his  joy  knew  no 
bounds  when  it  was  deoded  in  the  family  connsels  that 
he  might  go  to  college.  He  dismantled  his  little  work- 
shop, sold  his  tools,  and  laid  out  the  money  in  books. 
He  entered  Hackney  Seminary,  a  collegiate  and  theo- 
Ic^cal  Hchoo]  of  the  Independents.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  when  he  was  ready  to  graduate  his  record  was  al- 
ready begun  as  a  preacher.  He  had  many  invitations 
to  settle.  Among  other  calls  was  that  of  colleague  to 
the  celebrated  preacher  Matthew  Wiliu  (q.  v.)  at  the 
Tabernacle.  Bnt  Reed  gave  the  preference  to  the 
church  in  tbe  New  Koad,  East  London,  where  he  re- 
mained the  pastor  for  half  a  centur>-.  He  resigned  tbe 
place  on  Nov,  27, 1861,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  and 
of  his  ordination.  He  died  Feb.  25,  1862,  happy  to  the 
last  and  consciouB  <^his  Master's  love.  Barely,  if  ever, 
was  tncb  a  record  closed  as  this  orent  ended.  More 
than  most  men — even  Christian  ministen — Dr.  Reed 
seems  to  have  Uved  in  the  presence  of  some  great  pub- 
lic purpose,  and  to  have  conaecrated,  or  rather  sacrificed, 
■11  things  to  its  accomplishment.  Thus  we  resd  in 
the  Menintr  published  by  his  sons  (I>ond.  1863)  that  at 
times  he  was  so  engrossed  that  he  would  not  dine  with 
his  ikmily  for  a  week.   « In  the  lost  four  years,"  he 


writes  in  his  diary,  "  I  hare  been  four  hundred  times  to 
Earlswood  [as}-lum  for  idiots] ;  each  time  has  consumed 
the  best  part  of  a  day,  so  that  I  may  fairly  say  that  it 
has  cost  me  a  whole  year."  Indeed,  nothing  less  than 
a  CMsecration  like  this  could  have  accoraplislied  Dr. 
Reed'a  work.  He  must,  moreover,  have  combine<l  tlie 
physical  strength  of  a  giaut  with  tbe  powerful  will  of 
tbe  Christian  phiUnthnipiM.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  popular  pieachers  of  hts  day— the  labori- 
ous pastor  of  one  of  tbe  largest  churches  in  the  metrop- 
olis; and  yet  he  fiMind  time  to  originate  not  only  the 
Hackney  Uram mar-school,  but  five  great  national  be- 
nevolent institutions — viz.  the  London  Orphan  Anyliim, 
the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum  at  Wanstead,  the  A!>yhrm 
for  Fatheriesa  Children  at  Reedhsm,  the  Idiot  Asylum 
at  Earlswood,  with  its  branch  establishment  at  Colches- 
ter, and  tbe  Hospital  for  Incurables.  The  aggregate 
cost  of  their  erection  was  £129,320;  they  accommodate 
2110  objects  of  charity;  and  their  total  receipts  under 
his  administration  amounted  to  the  rcspectal)lc  sum 
of  £1,043,666  18«.  Id,  EmphaticaUy  was  his  "  a  life, 
with  deeds  to  crown  it."  Andrew  Feed  begsn  his 
work  among  the  seafaring  popuktion  of  London.  He 
befriended  tbe  parents,  eetaUished  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  founded  the  firat  penny  bank  for  savingik 
Besides  these  stupendous  works  of  faith  and  labon  of 
love,  he  founded  a  Home  for  Incurables ;  and,  not  forget- 
ting the  interests  of  education  while  employed  in  help* 
ing  tbe  belpleeo,  he  was  the  friend  of  the  Hackney 
Grammar-school,  and  alwaya  tbe  active  promoter  of 
SaUwth  and  day  schools  for  the  children  of  the  Indus- 
trial classes.  He  not  only  refused  all  remuneration  for 
hts  great  services,  but  contributed,  besides,  a  large  part 
of  his  yeariy  income  in  charity.  The  ti\-e  asylums  that 
he  founded  alone  received  from  his  hand  £4A40.  When 
he  opened  a  chapel  he  was  ever  ready  with  hia  £10,  £'20, 
and  even  £60,  to  encourage  its  friends  to  discharge  a 
d^  incurred  in  its  erection.  He  lived  in  the  most, 
simple  way,  that  he  might  have  the  more  to  give  to 
him  that  needed.  His  remarkable  success  in  his  vast 
and  varied  enterprises  he  owed  to  his  extraordinary 
business  powers,  his  great  sagacity,  and  his  determine 
will.  Pew  men  saw  more  clearly  what  was  to  be  done, 
or  knew  better  how  to  do  it.  One  record  strikingly  ex- 
hibits the  stern  kind  of  discipline  that  he  waa  wont  to 
exercise  upon  himself,  and  the  resolute  determination 
with  which  he  concentrated  his  energies  upon  his  object: 

"The  mensnrc  of  mercy  Is  the  men^nre  of  obllgntlon. 
Orthe  course  I  should  t»ke  nt  preHot  I  ree  nothing.  All 
is  dark,  vei^  dnrk.  Work  which  I  hnd  lboU);hl  to  do  Is 
now  nttniidimed.  This  ouc  thiiiu  la  left  nie,  and  I  wfH  do 
it.  FordfKtpllne  I  will  dit  ft.  I  have  nalnrnlly  n  lore  for 
tbe  benuitrni,  and  a  shrinking,  nimoet  a  lonthlns,  nfln- 
ttrmlty  and  derormiiy.  The  thing  I  would  not  do  Is  the 
very  tning  1  am  now  resolved  to  do.  Alns!  poor  Idiot  1 
while  he  U  lbs  greater  sufferer,  I  am  the  greater  sinuer.** 

His  benevolence  was  both  a  natural  enthusiasm  and  a 
sacred  religious  duty,  and  whatever  hia  warm  heart 
prompted,  his  clear  head  conceived  and  his  strong  hand 
executed.  A  keen  discriminator  of  diBracter,  lie  knew 
how  to  bend  the  wills  of  others  to  hia  purpose.  As  a 
speaker,  he  waa  endowed  with  verj'  great  power  of  ek^ 
quciice.  After  the  fashion  of  liis  generation,  he  was 
aomewhat  rhetorical  and  magniloquent,  but  there  was 
a  mighty  power  of  passion  in  him.  Ilia  Sermont  and 
Chargrs,  recently  published,  contain  sjiecimenB  of  a  very 
high  order  of  pulpit  eluriuence;  and  few  sermons  of 
modem  times  have  produced  a  greater  effect  than  his 
missionary  sermon  at  .Surrey  Cha|K'l.  His  power  iti  the 
pulpit  was  attested  by  hia  own  crowded  chapel,  and  by 
the  targe  numbers  whom  he  admitted  to  his  Church 
fellow'ship.  He  was  a  polemic  of  no  mean  power — "a 
sharp  threshing-instrument  having  teeth ;"  and  perhaps 
earl  Russell  never  listened  to  a  more  powerful  or  skilful 
storm  of  rhetoric  than  at  the  British  and  Porcigii  School 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  when  Dr.  Reed  claimed  him  as 
a  leader  in  opposition  to  Sir  J.  Grshani's  Factories  Bill. 
Dr.  i:eed's  power  of  worl^^lgii^i^Ot^gi^tioii 
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WIS  change  of  benevolent  eiDployment,  either  the  en- 
eri^ic  pnieeciiiion  of  some  philanthropic  scheme  or  a 
campaign  of  provincial  preaching.  Amid  all  his  lit- 
erary and  other  labors,  he  did  not  think  of  writing  his 
life.  One  of  his  sons,  perceiving  that  his  venerable 
father  was  fast  failing,  uked  bim  if  he  had  ever  ar- 
ranged any  meuKHb  Dr.  Reed  rallied  by  writing  the 
foUowitig  note : 

"  To  nir  mivey  tof  wAo  aolil  A>  would  wrUt  tni/  li/i,  and 
A.II. 

1  waB  m«m  TKamnAT: 
1  BIIAI.I.  DiR  To-mmow  i 

AHD  I  MDBT  HOT  BVEMI>  TO  »AT 
IN  TKLI-tlta  WHAT  I  IIATK  DOmt, 
KDT  in  UOINS  WHAT  1  MAT  POK 

HIH 

wuo  DAS  noiiK  Akt.  m  hb. 

I  BPKATtS  ntOK  THE   PtOM.ICi    t   UATK   LIVES  IPOl  TUX 

TKOPl.K — 

i\ir.  MOST  roK  Tnit  most  unhappt  ; 

AND  TItR  I'Kon.lt,  WIIXK  TUXV  KKIIW  tT, 

wir.i,  NOT  Auxiw  MS  to  i>ik  odt  or  i.ovttr<]  rkmeubsanoe." 

What  can  be  added  to  such  a  summar)'?  "It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  sons  of  Dr.  Andrew  K^ed  should  wish 
to  publish  the  history  of  bis  life  of  goodness  and  active 
benevolence— though,  in  fact,  the  permanent  records  of 
bis  character  and  works  exist  in  the  many  iustitutioiis 
which  owe  their  existence  tn  bia  activity  wid  devotion." 
These  are  the  words  of  the  qaeen  of  England  in  refer- 
ence to  a  man  who  was  the  honored  instrument  of  doing 
such  a  vast  amount  of  good  that  his  name  undoubtedly 
ranks  among  the  first  philanthropists  of  the  age.  Dr. 
Reed  wrote  many  works  in  practical  theology,  princi- 
pally on  practical  religi<Hi — all  of  which  have  had  a 
most  extensive  drculation,  and  of  which  a  list  is  given 
in  Allibone.  Dr.  Reed  ia  the  author  of  many  hymns, 
unong  which  is  the  one  beginning  "There  is  an  hour 
when  I  must  part."  In  1885  he  visited  this  country  as 
a  representative  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Britain, 
and  made  many  friends  here.  On  his  return  home,  he 
wrote  on  his  Visit  to  the  Aiufi-ican  Churdtes,  and  the 
work  was  r^ublished  here  (N.  Y.  188fi,  and  often). 
See,  besides,  the  Memoir  (l«nd.  186S,  email  9vo ;  Sd  ed. 
1867);  London  Beadtr,  1863,  ii,  724;  London  Pah-iot, 
Dec  17,  18tt3;  Eckaic  and  Congrtgatioiud  Bee.  Jan. 
1864;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BrU.  and  Amer.  Autk.  a.  v.; 
Grant,  MttropolUan  Pulpit,  1889^  ii,  266-278;  Men  of 
the  Timet  (1862),  p.  648. 

Reed,  Caleb,  an  American  dtTine,  who  belonged 
to  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  was  bom  in  1797.  He 
entere<l  the  ministry,  but  was  finally  made  editor  of  the 
Ntn  Jeimalem  Moffazine,  and  continued  its  manage- 
ment for  twenty  years.  He  died  in  18M.  Hia  puUt- 
caiions  were  of  a  secular  character. 

Reed,  Flttlll,  D.D.,  a  raiuiater  of  the  Hetfaodist 
Elriscnpal  Church,  whose  memory  is  predooa  in  all  the 

ci>mmuiiiiies  where  he  has  resided,  was  bom  March  28, 
1795.  His  early  Christian  training  was  under  Calvin- 
istic  influences,  but,  in  his  ninrteenth  year,  while  study- 
nig  medicine,  he  was  converted  under  the  labors  of  the 
Rev.  Marvin  Richardson,  and  accepted  Arminian  doc- 
trinea  as  preferable.  In  1815  he  was  licensed  to  pre«rh, 
and  was  employed  upon  a  circuit  by  Dr.  Nathan  Bangs, 
tlien  presiilii)^  elder.  In  1817  he  was  admitted  into  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  was  sent  to  the  extreme 
esiicrn  point  of  Ix)ng  Island.  His  second  appointment 
was  Dunham  Circuit,  in  Canada  East,  which  offered  him 
all  the  hardships  which  the  severity  of  a  northern  win- 
ter, a  new  country,  unimproved  and  sometimes  almost 
impassable  mails,  a  poor  people,  and  ill-constructed  log- 
buM  could  afford.  Of  this  be  himself  told,  as  follows, 
in  a  semi-coniennial  sermon:  "  I  did  at  first  wonder  that 
my  lot  had  fiillcn  jual  here,  and  thought  that  possibly, 
after  all,  the  biahup  had  made  a  mistake ;  yet  the  harsh 
climate,  the  hard  work,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  hanler  fare 
were  just  what  Infinite  Wisdom  aaw  I  needed.  I  praise 
the  I^rd  to  Ibis  day  for  Dunham  Circuit;  it  saved  mc 
from  an  eariy  grave."  Hb  next  field  of  bbor  was  in  the 


wilderness  lying  north  of  Lalte  Ontario..  To  this  ngm 
be  was  sent  as  the  first  minister  of  the  tioopeL  within 
about  twelve  months  after  the  first  settlement  bad  bna 
made.  He  established  his  appointnwnta,  organized  kit 
circuit,  which  be  travelled  oo  foot,  makiiig  his  wiy 
through  the  trackleaa  tonal  by  the  aid  of  ■  egapaik 
and  carrying  with  him  "  an  IniUan  hatcbct,  as  a  defeaca 
against  wild  beasts  and  aa  ■  means  of  coortnwrin 
bridges  over  streams  of  water  too  deep  to  ford."  Fraa 
I82U  to  1828  Mr.  Reed  was  a  member  of  Gcoeaee  €«- 
ference.  He  filled  some  of  its  most  importam  KatioGa, 
and,  when  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  was  apfwtBt«il 
presiding  elder  of  Susquehanna  District.  ASur  eigte 
years  be  was  again  transferred  to  New  Yorit  Coafenaci 
and  atationed  at  Rbinebeck,  and  aubaequeolly  is  Sew 
Yorit  city,  Brooklyn,  Ponghkeepaic,  and  other  Impsnnl 
Hehls  of  hibor,  including  New  Haven  Kstrics.  In  UM 
be  waa  transferred  to  Oneida  Conference,  to  which  he 
gave  fourteen  years  of  effective  service,  including  se\a 
years  in  the  office  of  presiding  elder.  In  the  rear  IMS 
he  was  compelled  by  increasing  bodily-  intinnities  t» 
retire  to  the  superannuated  relation,  simI  ibeneftw. 
though  his  love  for  the  work  never  abated,  be  pnached 
only  as  health  and  opportunity  would  permit.  He  dari 
Oct.  10, 1871,  leaving  behind  the  record  of  a  lifr 
spent  in  the  service  of  bis  heavenly  Uaster,  See  Ctns- 
tian  Advocate,  Dec  9, 1871. 

Reed,  John  (I),  D.D.,  an  American  Unitarian  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Kramingham,  Mass.,  Nor.  11,  ir31,anH 
was  educateil  at  Yale  College,  class  of  1772.  He  stad- 
ied  for  the  ministry,  and  became  pastor  at  Bridgrwaifr. 
Mass.,  in  1780.  He  finally  took  interest  in  fM^itical  »f- 
fair^  and  was  a  member  of  CoHgress  from  17M  to  ISIL 
He  died  FeU  17,  1881.  He  published  variosia  sermon 
and  theolt^ical  treatises  of  |>assii)g  value.  See  Spng"^ 
A  nmiU  of  the  A  mtr.  Putftit,  viii,  143. 

Reed,  John  (2),  D,D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  IVco- 
tant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Wtckford,  R.  I-,  mtx-'W 
1777.  He  bad  his  thoughts  early  turned  lowaidi  tbe 
ininistT}',  and  went  to  Union  College  wicb  a  view  to 
greater  efficiency  in  the  sacred  wtn^  On  May  S7. 180S, 
he  was  made  •  deacon,  and  on  June  17. 1^08.  priefC 
His  first  pastorate  was  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  C^tsUn. 
N.  Y.  In  1810  he  became  rector  at  Christ  Chorrl^ 
Poughkeepsie,  and  there  preached  for  tbirtT-fivv  yean, 
in  his  latter  years  having  the  aid  of  an  assinMnL  Ht 
died  July  6,  1845.  A  tablet,  erected  in  the  churrk  Iw 
the  vestry,  records  the  high  rmpcct  and  veneratirai  is 
which  he  was  held  by  his  parixfa.  He  was  a  careM  ob- 
server, a  diligent  student,  a  man  of  CiotI,  and  an  accqs- 
able  preacher.  "  His  whole  demeanor,"  e^l  Ifae  Brr. 
Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y-  at  the  tmni 
service,  "showed  that  his  [Reed's]  best  treanire  wmia 
heaven."  He  published  a  small  work  in  tlefrwx  tt 
episcopacy,  and  two  or  throe  separate  .^mt'rtM.  Sm 
SpTague,'/)iifui2(  of  Ike  Amer.  Pulpit,  v.  bUG-Mi  Affi- 
bone,  IHct.  ufBrit.  and  Amer.  A  vthor*,  %.  v.   (J.  H.  W.t 

Reed,  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  waa  fasn 
at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  about  1845.  In  ltffi9  be  was  or- 
dained at  Tmy,  N.  Y.,  and,  after  supplying  a  niaaian  « 
Birmingham,  Conn.,  and  serving  as  a  curate  at  the 
cathedral  in  Providence,  R.In  was  appointed  miniaiy 
and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  ButfonL  Cono.  fit 
died  in  1877, 

Reed,  Nelson,  a  pioneer  minister  of  the  Metbofa 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Ann  Arundel  CouaK. 
Md.,  Nov.  27, 17.51.  Nothing  positive  is  knows  of  lut 
early  history'.  In  1779  hia  name  appears  on  the  mii^ 
utea  as  a  travelUng  preaeher,and  be  ia  b^ered  tn  ban 
thus  preached  for  four  yearsk  His  appoinimeiitB  w«r. 
in  1779  to  Fluvanna;  in  1780,  Amelia;  in  l~f*|.OalT«n; 
in  1782,  Little  York ;  in  1788,  Caroline ;  in  17tH.[>M« 
From  1785  to  1796  he  had  the  charge  of  distncts  ia 
Maryland  and  ViiKinia.  in  1796  he  was  stuiotwil  st 
Pell's  Point;  in  1797,  at  Baltimon  citx;  in  l7M,ai 
FcUa  l\>iiitagaii«|^fc|J?|^([S|^©«4e^rttiir.  U 
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180O  his  name  is  (band  wnong  those  "who  an  under  > 
lucstion  through  illnew  of  body  or  family  conecmB,"  and 
it  ilUappeara  now  from  the  minute*  untU  1805,  when  we 
lind  him  again  on  the  Baltimore  Circuit.  The  next  year 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Federal  and  Annapolis 
CircuiL  In  1807, 1808, 1809,  and  1810  he  presided  aver 
the  Baltimore  District,  oo  which  were  statioofld  at  that 
time  some  of  the  ationg  nun  of  the  itinenney.  In 
1811, 1812, 1818,  and  1814  be  prerided  over  the  George- 
town District.  In  1816  we  find  him  on  the  BalUmore 
Diarriet  again,  where  he  presided  four  rears.  In  1819 
he  stands  connected  with  the  Baltimore  Circuit  as  a 
supernumerary.  In  1820  bis  name  appears  on  the  super- 
annuated list ;  in  this  relation  he  continued  till  the  dote 
or  his  life.  At  the  time  uf  \tu  death,  which  occurred 
Oct.  20, 1840,  he  was  the  oldest  Methodist  preacher  in 
Buiepe  or  America.  .See  Mimtia  of  Amaal  Con/tr- 
aiofa,  IBM;  Sprague,  Aimati  o/ the  Amr.  Pu^,  vit, 
68-70. 

Reed,  Sampson,  a  Swedenboie^n  of  note  as  a 
writer  especially,  was  bom  at  West  Bridgewater,  Haas., 
in  1800,  and  was  educated  at  Har^-a^d  College,  class  of 
1618.  He  became  editor  of  the  /Vnc  Church  Magazine 
aitd  co^itor  of  the  A'ev  Jerutalem  MagaxUtt,  and  died 
ID  1875.    He  published  Obtatationt. 

Reed,  Samuel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epts- 
oopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Union  County,  O.,  Nov.  18, 
ItilG.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1838,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Peru  Circuit  as  a  supply.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  Conference,iuid  travdkd  Aabum  Mianon  in  1889-40, 
Frankfort  in  184 1-42,  Vinoennes  in  1848,  Evanarille  in 
1844,  Bedford  in  1846,  North  Indiana  Conference,  Cov- 
ington, in  184C-47.  This  fall  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and 
remained  one  year,  returned  with  impaired  health,  and 
was  superannuated  for  five  years  following.  He  was 
again  made  effective  and  appointed  to  New  Harmony  in 
1863,  to  FMersburgh  in  1854,  to  New  Albany  in  1855, 
and  to  Bedford  in  1856,  where  he  remained  to  the  close 
of  that  conference  year,  when  he  superannuated  a  second 
time.  He  declined  in  health,  but  lingered  on  until  Feb. 
C  1869.  — iftttufes  of  Aimual  Confeimcet,  1869,  p.  167, 
188. 

ReSlal''ah  (Heb.  Reilagah',  n^b?1/«ii-er  ofJe- 
hotak;  Sept.  'PtcXtoc),  one  of  "the  children  of  the 
province"  who  returned  from  Babyltm  with  Zenibhabel 
(Ezra  ii,  2) ;  called  in  the  parallel  passage  (Nrh.  vii,  7) 
by  the  synonym  Kaamiah  (q.  v.). 

Regrina  ('PcEXinc  v.  r.  hopoKiao),  one  of  tbe  Is- 
raelites who  returned  with  Zenibbabel  from  Babylwi 
(1  Esdr.  V,  8) ;  inserted  in  place  of  the  Biovai  of  the 
Hebrew  lists  (£lzra  ii,  2 ;  Neh.  vii,  7)  by  confusion  for 
the  AwAnoA  of  Ezra's  list. 

Reea,  Abb-ihasi,  D.D.,  ■  dissenting  minister  who 
held  a  diatinguishcd  rank  in  Uie  literary  and  scientific 
world,  waa  the  son  of  a  Welsh  Nonconformist  minister, 
and  was  born  at  Montgomery  in  1743.  Intended  fur  the 
ministry,  he  was  6nit  placed  imder  Dr.  Jenkins,  of  Car- 
marthen, whence  he  was  removed  to  the  Hoxton  Acad- 
emy, founded  by  Mr.  Cowant,  where  his  progress  in  his 
studies  was  so  rapid  that  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  was 
appmnted  mathematical  tutor  to  the  institution,  and 
eoon  after  resident  tutor,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
upwards  of  twenty-two  years.  In  17C8  be  succeeded 
tit.  Head  as  pastor  to  the  Prenbyterian  congregation  of 
.St.  Thomas's,  Southwark.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  White, 
in  17811,  Kees  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  minister 
<if  a  congregation  in  Jcwin  Street,  Cripplegate,  where 
be  continitcd  to  officiate  till  the  time  of  his  death,  June 
9,  1825.  On  the  esubliiihmcnt  uf  the  dissenting  semi- 
nary at  Hackney  in  1766,  Dr.  Bees,  who  had,  in  con- 
junction with  Drs.  Savage  and  Kipius,  seceded  from 
that  at  Hoxton  two  years  before,  was  elected  to  the 
rituation  of  resident  tutor  in  the  natural  sciences.  This 
position  he,  held  till  tbe  dissolution  of  the  academy, 
which  took  place  on  tbe  death  of  Dr.  Kippis  (q.  r.).  It 


is,  however,  in  a  lltemty  capacity  that  Dr.  Sees  is  prin- 
cipsUy  and  most  advantageously  known.  In  1776  he 
was  applied  to  by  the  proprietors  of  Chamben't  Euej/do- 
petdia  to  superintend  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  that 
valuable  compilation,  which,  after  nine  years'  incessant 
labor,  he  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  four  folio  volumes. 
The  success  of  this  work  stimulated  the  proprietors  to 
still  further  exertioos.  A  new  undertaking,  similar  in 
its  nature,  but  much  more  comprehettsive  in  its  plan, 
and  printed  in  quarto  size,  was  projected  and  carried  on 
by  him :  and  he  had  at  length  the  salisTaction  to  see 
the  new  Cjfdopadia,  now  generally  known  by  his  name, 
advance  from  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  in 
1802  to  its  completion  in  forty-five  volumes  with  undi- 
minished reputation.  His  other  work^  besides  those 
of  a  secular  character,  are,  Practical  Sermwt  (1809-12, 
2  vols.)  -.—Tlw  Prineifia  ttf  Ike  Proteiftmt  DiueHler$ 
Stated  and  KHiAoafn/;— besides  a  variety  of  occasional 
discourses.  See  Jones,  CkriMtian  Biognrphg,  p.  867; 
Amatat  Biogra^g,  18^;  hamiom  GtMtknml*  MagO' 
me,  1625. 

Refisal'aa  CPtfcraiac),  given  (I  Esdr.v,8)  in  plsce 
of  the  above  Rkklaiah  (Ezra  ii,  2)  or  Kaauiah  (Neb. 
vU,7). 

Rmbo,  E.  Tates,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  tbe  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  but  especially  noted  as  a 
writer,  was  bom  about  the  year  1820.  He  early  en- 
tered the  mtniatr}',  and,  after  filling  many  poi^ttons  of 
prominence  in  the  pastorate,  became  editor  oT  tbe  Meth- 
odist ProtesUnt  newspaper  at  Baltimore,  and  was  in 
this  position  until,  in  18G0,  in  a  fit  uf  mental  derange- 
ment, he  committed  suicide.  The  Lulkeran  of  Phila- 
delphia thus  commented  at  the  time :  "  Dr.  Reese  was 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  genial  of  men.  His  paper 
was  among  the  very  best  of  the  denominational  organs 
in  our  country;  but  it  was  much  more  than  a  denomi- 
national oi^an,  immeasurably  more  than  a  sectarian 
one.  He  drew  around  him  many  admirable  writera, 
not  only  of  his  own  Church,  but  of  other  churche^  but 
no  pen  among  them  all  was  so  versatile,  so  happy,  as  bis 
own.  He  was  a  poet  and  an  orator,  who  consecrated 
every  gift  to  tbe  service  of  the  Saviour  of  men.  His 
consecration  had  a  wonderful  charm.  His  delicacy  of 
feeling,  his  fine  tact,  bis  genoouty  and  large  catholic* 
ity  of  feeling,  made  him  very  dear  to  all  that  knew 
him."  Such  testimony  from  another  denomination  ia 
surely  rare;  but  it  was  reprinted  also  by  the  Rrformtd 
Mtuenger  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  thus 
given  still  further  approval  than  tbe  bounds  of  ob«  out' 
side  denomination. 

Reeaa,  Iievl  R,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church,  was  bom  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  Feb.  8, 
1806,  enjuyed  a  good  prepanilofy  training,  and  taught 
schod  for  a  while  after  he  was  seventeen.  When  abont 
twenty  years  of  age  be  jwned  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  shortly  after  the  agitation  opened  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  he  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  preacher  appointed 
by  tbe  new  body.  The  first  three  years  of  his  ministe- 
rial life  were  spent  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  In 
1838  he  was  appointed  by  the  Maryland  Annual  Con- 
ference to  labor  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  there  sneceeded 
so  well  that  he  was  successively  given  "every  impor- 
tant position  and  every  official  position  within  the  gift 
of  the  body  with  which  be  was  connected."  He  was 
for  two  years  president  of  the  Church,  and  repeatedly  a 
representative  in  their  General  Conference.  In  1687  and 
1838  he  was  chaplain  to  the  United  Sutes  Congreaa. 
He  died  bi  Philadelphia  Sept.  21, 1851.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a  preacher,  and  the  seals  of  bis  ministry  are 
all  through  Maiyland.  See  Spragtie^  ^moJ*  «/*  llu 
Amer.P^ritjVii,  751-764. 

Reese,  Thorn aa,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  1742,  was  educated  st  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  class  of  1768,  and  became  the  pastor  ef  the 
Presbyterian  Cbureh  at  S«l«nf  &  qb,^aii(Q<l£kSi&tl7 
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of  two  charcbet  in  Peodlcton  District,  S.  C  He  dM 
io  1796.  He  publuhe<l,  Kuoj/  on  th*  /njluenee  of  Re^ 
UgvM  on  Canl  Societ]/  (1788):  — AViretcrtf  Sermott: — 
Two  SermoM  (in  the  American  Pitucher,Yo\.  i  and  ii). 
See  Spngue,  Amuilt  ofiheAmer.  PulpU,  iii,881. 

Reeve,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  divine  of  the 
I7th  century,  flourished  as  preacher  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
Essex.  He  published,  Sermons  (Lond.  1632,  4to):— 
SermoM  (1047, 4to)  i—Pvbtic  Devotiotu  (1661, 12mo)  :— 
Ood"*  Ptea/or  Ninevtkf  or  Londoiii  PrteedeHt  for  Mer- 
fy,  delivered  in  certain  Kmons,  et&  (1657,  fol.);  ''An 
extimrdinary  woik,  very  severe  in  lasbing  and  expoa- 
IttR  the  vices  of  the  age ;  the  sermons  an  a  ver>'  lively 
picture  of  London  manners  now  unlinown ;  .  .  .  this  is 
one  of  the  scarcest  books  in  English  theology"  (Belne, 
A  nrc.  iii,  80-84) an  abridgment,  entitled  LondimU  Re- 
mmiAroncer,  was  published  soon  afterwards;— <S«rm(m« 
(I6G0,  4to):  —  Eitghm^t  Baetwardneu,  etc.,  a  sermon 
(mi,8Yo):—Ducoartet  (1661,  ilo):  — Sermon  (1661, 
4to)  i—Englaniri  Rettitulion,  etc  i—Strmont  (1661, 4to). 
See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Bril.  and  A  met:  A  alh.  s.  r. 

Reeves,  Williah,  an  Anglican  divine,  was  bom  in 
1668,  and  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  was  made  a  fellow.  He  took  holy  orden, 
and  in  1694  bechme  rector  of  Cranford,  Middlesex,  and 
in  1711  vicar  of  St.  Hary,  Keading.  He  died  in  17-26. 
He  published,  ^trmoiu' (1704,  Ato)  i~Sermim  (1706, 
4to)  -.—The  Apologkt  ofJiutat  Mm^,  Tertillutn,  ami 
JfuivnHt  Fdix  in  Dffmee  if  tit  CtrsifKUi  IMtgion,  with 
the  Commomtory  of  VimeeiUiMS  lArinrnna  concemins  the 
Primitive  Rale  nf  Faitk  (transL,  with  notes  and  A  pre- 
liminary discourse  upon  each  author,  Lond.  I7U9-16,  2 
vols.  8vo).  "  The  translation  is  generally  pcrB|)icuous 
and  faitbfuL  The  notes,  contain  a  good  deal  of  learn- 
ing, and  fkeqaently  illustrate  the  meaning  where  it  is 
obecnie.  The  preliminary  diaaertation  may  be  conrid- 
ered  an  answer  to  the  valuable  work  of  EMIle  on  the 
same  subject"  (Orme).  See  AUibone,  J>kt.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  Auth.a.X. 

Refectory,  the  dining-hlU  of  a  monastery,  col- 
lege, etc.  The  internal  arrangements  and  fittings  were 
ver^'  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary  domestic  halls, 
except  that  it  was  usually  provided  with  a  raised  desk 
or  pul|nt,  from  which  on  some  occnions  one  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  establishment  read  to  the  others  during 
meal-time.  There  are  remains  of  ojd  English  refec- 
tories at  Chester  ami  Worcester  now  used  as  a  school-  i 
house,  at  Ctrlinlc  and  Durham  as  a  librnr}',  ami  at  Beau- ' 
lieu  as  a  church.  Portions  of  the  )>eaiitirul  arcaded  1 
walls  of  one  remain  at  I'eterboroiigh.  It  was  usually,  as  | 
at  Lanercont  and  Kicvallc,  raised  upon  cellarage,  which  i 
at  Clngny  containtnl  the  bath-rooms;  and  in  Benedic-  1 
due  fHars'  and  regular  canons'  houses  ii  lay  parallel  to 
tike  minster,  in  order  that  the  noise  and  furoea  of  dinner 
might  not  reach  the  sanctuary;  but  in  most  Cistercian 
bouseK,  as  Beaulieu,  Byland,  Ford,  Netley,  Tintem,  Rie- 
valle,  Fumewt,  and  Kirkham,  Maulbronn,  Clairraux, 
Braisne,  Savigny,  and  llonpnrt,  it  stood  at  right  angles 
to  the  cloister,  as  it  did  in  the  Dominican  convents  of 
Toulouse  and  l*ariB.  A  few  foreign  monastic  refectories 
were  of  two  alleys,  as  Tours,  Alcobaqi,  the  Benedic- 
tinpR',  and  St.  Afarlin  des  Champs  at  Paris.  At  St.  Al- 
ban's  an  abbot,  on  his  resignation,  went  to  reside  in  a 
chamber  which  he  had  fitted  up  under  the  refectory. 
The  nsual  dinner-hour  was  three  P.  M.  The  small  bell 
rang  and  the  monks  came  out  from  the  parlor  and  washed 
at  the  lavatory,  and  then  entered  the  hall,  two  and  two, 
taking  their  appointed  places  at  the  side-tables.  At  the 
high-table  on  the  daia  the  superior  sat,  in  the  centre  of 
the  cast  wall,  under  a  ctdbi^  a  picture  of  the  Doom,  or 
the  L(ut  Sup/ter,  having  the  squilla-bell  on  his  right 
hand,  which  he  rang  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  din- 
ner. Usually  the  number  of  each  mess  varied  between 
three  anil  ten  (leraonA.  Each  monk  drew  down  his  cowl 
and  ate  in  silence.  While  the  bebdomadaries  or  servers 
or  the  week  laid  the  diahca^  the  leadei  of  the  week  be- 


gan the  lection  rrom  HoljrWiik  or  the  Km  ttmma 
in  the  waU  puIpiL  During  dimier  all  the  gates  m 
closed,  and  no  viaiton  were  admitted.  After  daner  tk 
broken  fragments  were  sent  down  to  the  alsMuy  far 
the  poor  and  sidi,  and  the  brethren  either  took  the  nr- 
ridian  sleep,  talked  io  tbe  caleliKtory,  read,  ov  waft«4. 
but  in  some  houses  went  in  preccsaion  to  tbe  cnsetm 
and  prayed  a  while  bareheaded  among  the  graves  <4t1m 
brotherhood.  At  Durham  the  frater^boyse  was  wH 
only  on  great  occauons.  It  was  fitted  with  bntkcs 
and  mats.  The  ordinary  fare  was  pulse,  fmil.  ngna- 
bles,  bread,  fish,  eggs,  cheese,  wine,  or  ale:  and  ib* 
evening  meal,  the  biberea,  collation,  mietum,  or  cant« 
consisted  of  bread  and  wine,  and  was  followed  by  fnavcr 
in  church  before  bedtime.  The  dimMr-boar  at  Itaph 
became  put  back  to  noon,  and  tbe  anpper  was  oadaMt 
at  the  old  time,  aboot  five  P.  M.  At  the  entnncc  eftki 
hall  there  was  a  large  ambry  for  tbe  nwcTS,  cafw,  ai 
plate.  Tbe  Clugniaca  diatributed  the  uncoiwcfauri 
hosts  in  halL  The  La*t  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vma. 
painted  for  the  Dominicans  of  Milan,  represeou  the 
high-uble  of  a  refectorr  of  tbe  order.  Frwcb  <* 
Latin  only  was  allowed  to  be  spoken  in  hall  or  lif- 
ter, and  in  1837  meat  was  nui  eaten  on  Wcdw^ 
days  and  Saturdays  during  Advnit,  or  fimn  Se^aa 
gesima  to  Easter-day.  The  ball  of  a  gneM-hnor 
was  linetl  with  beds  at  Clugny  and  Parfa.  fi«  am 
on  one  ride  atitl  for  women  «o  tbe  other,  while  m^- 
aUe  ubies  down  the  centre  woe  laid  out  ai 
time. 

Refine.  The  art  of  reflning.as referred  to  in  Script- 
ure, was  of  two  different  kinds,  according  as  it  was  ap- 
plied to  liifuids  or  to  metals ;  and  the  proccfes,  io  ibce^ 
aelves  quite  diverse,  are  exprcaaed  by  diflerent  vonV. 
In  respect  to  liquids  the  primary  idea  was  that  afm  t*- 
or  fllterii^— Uie  word  for  which  was  p^T,  zal^i 
(laa.  XXV,  6);  but  in  respect  to  metals  it  was  that «( 
meMv^  and  thereby  sepanting  theorelkom  tbedms— 
and  for  this  the  word  was  Stnx,  tmrrtpk.  Bat  ibe  h» 
word  also  in  the  course  of  time  came  to  be  nsed  of  eoU 
or  other  metals,  to  denote  their  refined  or  pare  Mate 
(1  Chron.  xxviii,  18;  xxix,  4;  Job  xxviii,  1 :  Fas.  xiL 
6;  Ma),  iii,  3).  In  figurative  allusioo*,  however,  to  the 
idea  of  retining,  while  both  words  might  have  beta  em- 
ployed,  we  find  almost  exclusive  use  made  of  i  bat  which 
points  to  the  more  searching  process  of  puriAcattoa  br 
Hre(Isa.  i,25;  xl,  19;  xlviii,  10;  Zeck.xiii,9:  SCaLia. 
2,  8).  Hence  the  term  "refiner"  or  twteber  l,r^X.  f*^ 
repk  I  C)^!p3,  mrfsor^A,  MaL  Ui,  8,  8)  denolea  a  wtxis 
in  metals,  specially  of  g«U  and  silver  (Pror.  xxt.4\.b 
fbuiider(Judg.  xvii,4),a  goldnnith  (Isa.  xli,  7).  That  the 
ancients  acquired,  in  comparatively  remote  timM.  shm 
knowledge  and  skill  in  this  art,  as  in  the  workiufroTiBciib 
generally,  admiu  of  no  doubt.  See  Mktau  Tbe  Zfyv 
tiana  carried  the  working  of  metals  to  an  extrsordiun 
degree  of  perfection,  as  their  various  articles  of  jcvelrr 
preserved  in  museums  evince;  and  there  is  no  dank 
that  tbe  Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of  tbeec  am 
from  this  source — though  there  is  evidence  that  the  at 
of  working  in  copper  and  iron  was  known  befvn  tte 
flood  (Gen.  iv,  22).  The  Egyptian  monument*  aW 
give  various  representations  on  the  SHlijeri.  ami  w  par- 
ticular exhibit  persons  blowing  at  the  tire,  wiifa  a  pd  •< 
metal  on  it,  in  order  to  raise  it  to  a  melting  beat. 
Bi:ux>W8.  The  creation  of  a  heat  sufficieHily  hiUM 
for  the  purpose  was  the  cbief  element  in  the  proomaf 
refining,  alihnngb,  probably,  borax  aild  other  mi b^aow 
were  applied  to  expedite  and  perfect  tbe  result.  The 
refiner'a  art  was  especially  essential  to  tbe  wurkin^  of 
the  precious  metals.  It  conusted  in  the  !iepantkm  ft 
the  dross  from  ilie  pure  ore,  which  was  efleviei)  by  re- 
ducing the  metal  to  a  fiuid  state  by  the  applicatkn  of 
beat,  and  by  the  aid  of  solvents,  sach  as  alkali 
A.T.  '•purely,"  Isa.  i,  25)  ««  lead  (Jer.vj.  29).  whiA, 
amalgimaiing  w^i^^M^WMg^^  exuwi- 
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nt  the  nnadultcnted  nwtiL  The  Hebrews  ertdently 
iiiitleratood  the  pn>oeM  of  melting  the  metals,  not  only 
M  make  them  fluid  for  the  purpoee  uf  castiDg,  but  iIm 
fur  separating  from  tbe  precious  metals  the  mixed  com- 
aioii  minerals,  such  as  silver  from  the  lead  ore  with 
which  it  was  combined  (Ezek.  xxii,  xxiv,  11). 

The  instruments  required  by  the  refiner  were  a  crucible 
or  furnace  ("^ilS)  and  a  bellows  or  blowpipe  (HOQ).  The 
workman  sat  at  his  work  (Ual.  iii,  3, "  He  shall  nt  as  a 
tedner");  be  was  thua  better  enabled  to  watch  the  pne- 
eM,  ami  let  the  metal  mn  off  at  tbe  proper  moment. 
See  Kf  INK.  The  notices  of  reflning  are  chiefly  of  a  fig- 
urative character,  and  describe  moral  purification  as  the 
reoult  of  chastisemeDt  (Isa.  i,  25 ;  Zech.  xiii,  9 ;  Hal.  iii, 
%  3).  The  failure  of  the  means  to  effect  the  result  is 
graphically  depicted  in  Jer.  vi,  29 :  "  The  bellows  glow 
with  the  fire  (become  quite  hot  from  exposure  to  the 
heat);  the  lead  (used  as  a  solvent)  is  expended  (OX'S 
DP  :  the  refiner  melts  in  vain,  for  the  refuse  will 

not  be  separated."  The  refiner  appears,  from  the  pas- 
Mge  whence  this  is  quoted,  to  have  comluned  with  his 
proper  buunen  that  of  assaying  metaUi  "I  hare  eet 
thee  for  an  assayer"  (finS ;  A.  V. "  a  tower,"  ver.  87). 
See  Fniixo>POT. 

Reformatio  Lkoum  EcclrbiasticXbum,  a  code 
of  Ckurck  law,  first  projected  by  Cranmer  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  primacy,  and  accomplished,  after  va- 
rioas  impediments  (1561),  by  a  sub-committee  of  bish- 
ops, divines,  canonists,  and  secular  doctors  of  tbe  law. 
It  was  ready  to  be  submitted  to  king  Edward,  but  bis 
sudden  decease  prevented  the  royal  confirmation,  and 
nn  the  project  came  to  an  end.  The  work,  consequent- 
ly, is  not,  and  never  was,  of  any  authority;  but  it  is  a 
valuable  record,  as  throwing  a  dear  light  on  the  views 
of  the  Reformers.  It  not  only  reveals  their  plana  with 
respect  to  canonical  jurisprudence^  but  their  opiniona  on 
Christian  doctrine. 

Reformation,  The,  is  the  name  commonly  given 
to  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  movement  of  the  IGih 
ci'iitury  which  resulted  in  tbe  overthrow  of  the  then  all- 
jiirwcrful  authority  of  the  Roman  popes  in  a  large  por- 
ii<m  of  the  Christian  world,  and  in  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  new  religious  organizaUons.  Tbe  name  it- 
welf  is  highly  significant,  and  points  tu  the  importance  of 
ilic  new  departure  in  the  hisUHty  of  Christianity  which 
then  began.  It  has  come  into  quite  general  use  even 
among  Roman  Catholic  writers,  although  the  theolo- 
ciaiia  of  that  Church  have  attempted  to  subarttute  for  it 
I'tlier  terms,  like  the  "so-called  Reformation,"  and  the 
"separation  of  the  Church."  We  have  already  had  oc- 
casion in  numerous  articles  of  this  Ci/ciopadia  to  refer 
tu  tietached  portions  of  tbe  Reformation.  Tbe  Church 
history  nf  no  importantcountry  of  Europe  could  be  com- 
plete without  a  meaUon  nf  ittt  reformatory  movements, 
whether  they  were  successful  or  unsuccessful,  and  the 
Uiiigrnphies  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Reformation  con- 
tla.  chicfiy  of  an  account  of  their  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
reconstruction  of  tbe  Church  upon  a  new  basia.  The 
present  article  treats  of  the  great  tuming-pmnt  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  as  a  whole. 

I.  Forerutmera  ^ tke  Reformation. — Like  most  of  the 
great  events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  Reformation 
has  had  its  preparatory  history,  in  which  attempts  of  a 
similar  nature  were  made  for  the  same  purpose,  meeting 
with  no  or  but  partial  success,  but  yet  smoothing  the 
way  for  the  marvellous  changes  which  were  achieved 
by  the  victorious  reformation  of  the  16th  century. 

1.  All  the  Reformed  churches  which  have  sprung  ftom 
the  niorements  ofthe  16tb  century  are  agreed  in  regard- 
ing the  undue  power  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  at  an 
early  time  began  to  arrogate  to  themselves,  and  the  cen- 
tralized constitution  which  consequently  was  forced  upon 
the  Christian  Church,  as  one  ofthe  most  fatal  deviations 
from  the  doctrines  ofthe  Bible  and  the  practice  and  the 
life  of  the  apostolic  age.   In  a  wider  aenae  of  the  word, 


all  the  efforts,  therefore,  which  have  been  made  to  re- 
press and  abolish  the  arrogant  and  encroaching  power 
of  the  Roman  popes,  and  to  bring  back  the  Church  to  its 
purity  in  the  time  of  her  founder  and  hie  first  disciples, 
might  be  called  preparatory  end  forerunning  movements 
of  tbe  great  Reformadon.  These  movements  have  been 
manifold  and  widely  different  in  their  origin,  progress, 
and  ramifications,  and  each  of  them  has  lo  be  inilividu- 
ally  Judged  by  ita  own  character  and  lustory.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  even  when  the  power  of 
the  papacy  was  most  despotic  and  absolute,  a  reformato. 
ry  tendency  was  pervading  the  Church,  often  confining 
itself  to  secrecy  and  occult  labors,  but  frequently  burst- 
ing the  bonds  of  the  Church,  proclaiming  iu  retumuito- 
ry  principles  in  public,  and  defying  the  lie  of  an  enraged 
hierarchy.  Some  of  these  outbonta  ran  smoothly  on 
in  the  channels  of  a  purely  evangelical  belief;  others 
became  impregnated  with  fanatical,  sometimes  e\-en 
anti-Christian,  elements,  and  threatened  with  a  common 
overihrow  both  the  Slate  and  the  Church  of  the  times. 
Among  the  more  prominent  reformatory  movements  in . 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  those  of  the 
Albigensep,  the  Calhari,  and  the  Waldenses,  to  all  of 
which  (and  many  others)  this  CychpatHa  devotes  spe- 
cial articles. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  deviation  of 
the  ruling  Church  from  Scripture  and  primitive  Chris- 
tianity became  more  and  more  glaring,  and  tbe  corrup- 
tion among  all  classes  of  the  clerg>',  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest ,  more  and  more  generaL  The  call  for  a  **  ref- 
ormation in  the  head  and  members"  spread  n|^y,and 
even  great  nations  began  to  look  npun  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  as  a  national  cause.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  that  the  meaning  given  to  tbe  term  "  refor- 
mation in  tbe  head  and  members"  was  by  no  means 
uniform,  and  chat "  every  one  understood  it  to  mean  pri- 
marily that  which  he  most  desired — the  removal  of  what 
seemed  to  him  most  oppreseii-e  and  unchristian."  All 
malcontents,  however,  appeared  to  agree  in  regarding 
the  administration  of  tbe  Christian  Church  by  tbe  pa- 
pal court  as  utteriy  depravetl,  and  as  subverrive  of  tcue 
Christianity. 

The  efforts  made  for  putting  an  end  to  papal  mia- 
rule  and  achieving  a  reformation  of  the  Church  were 
chiefly  of  two  kinds.  Tbe  one  clase  found  the  seat  of 
tbe  degeneration  not  to  much  in  a  tiepartnre  from  tbe 
doetrioe  ofthe  Bible  as  in  the  usurpation  by  tbe  popes 
of  greater  power  than  belonged  to  them  by  divine  and 
Church  right.  These  men  strongly  believed  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  visible  Church ;  they  rejected  the  right  of 
separation  and  secession,  and  looked  upon  the  oecumen- 
ical councils  of  the  Church  as  the  only  medium  through 
which  the  neetted  reformation  of  the  Church  should  be 
effected.  This  school  had  for  a  long  time  a  centre  in 
the  most  famous  liteiary  institution  of  the  Church— the 
University  of  Paris.  Its  chief  representatives  were  Peter 
d'Ailly,  the  chancellor,  his  pu[)il  Oerson,  and  Nicolas  de 
Clemanges,  rector  of  that  university.  The  hearty  sup- 
port of  many  of  the  foremost  princes  of  the  age,  includ- 
ing several  emperors,  was  Bccure<l,and  at  the  three  great 
coandls  of  Vvm,  Conatance,  and  Basle  the  mi^Jority  of  tbe 
assembled  Ushopa  and  theologians  expressed  their  con- 
cnrrence  in  these  viewo,  and  earnestly  endeavored  to  ef- 
fectaradical  reformation  on  this  basis.  The  joyous  hopes 
which  had  been  raised  in  the  Church  by  these  reforma- 
tory efforts  were,  however,  sorely  disappointed  when  the 
pope  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  Council  of  Basle. 

Much  more  thorough  than  this  class  of  reformers  were 
a  second,  who  not  only  turned  against  papal  usurpations 
in  the  government  nf  the  Church,  but  also  by  a  study 
of  the  Scriptures  were  led  to  look  upon  the  entire  doc- 
trinal system  of  the  Church,  as  it  had  gradually  devel- 
oped under  the  misguidance  of  the  popes,  as  an  apoBiasy 
from  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  and  who  therefore 
believed  that,  more  than  a  reformation  in  its  bead  and 
members,  the  Church  needed  a  reformafion  in  its  spir- 
it aiid  doctrines   The  f(ii|5jp?^j^its¥©(|^tethii 
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Rcbml  were  Wydiffe  in  England,  and  Hubs  in  Bohemia. 
Tw  Wj-cliSe  the  papacy  appeared  as  anti-Chrislianitj', 
and  the  papal  power,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  derived 
from  God,  but  from  the  emperor.  He  rejected  altogeth- 
er  the  existing  hierarchical  cMistitutiuii  irf'tbe  Church, 
and  advocated  the  aabstitution  for  it  of  the  preabyterial 
fionatitutuHi  as  be  believed  it  to  have  existed  in  the 
^wstolical  age.  To  the  traditions  of  the  Church  he  atK 
Bolutely  denied  an  authoritative  character,  and  declared 
the  whole  Scripture  to  be  the  only  source  and  rule  of  re- 
ligious knowledf^e.  Hubs  derived  his  views  of  Church 
reform  lai^y  from  Wycliffe,  and  in  1410  was  excom- 
munieated  from  the  Church  as  a  W}-cliffite^  One  of  the 
central  doctrines  of  tlw  reformation  of  the  16tb  century 
rose,  however,  in  his  system  to  greater  prominence,  and 
he  also  resembled  hb  great  folkiwers  more  than  Wyc- 
liffe by  anmsiug  the  masses  of  the  people  in  behalf  of 
reform.  Neither  Wycliffe  nor  lluss  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing through  a  reftmnatton.  When  the  English  govern- 
ment, which  had  protected  Wycli^  during  his  life- 
time from  personal  injury,  Iwgan  a  bloody  penecution 
against  his  followers,  most  of  whom  were  found  in  the 
higher  clawes  and  among  the  men  of  learning,  the  re- 
formatory movement  in  England  came  to  a  sudden  stand- 
still. The  reformatory  ideas  of  H  uss  appeared  for  a  time 
to  gain  complete  control  of  an  endre  country,  and  thus 
to  establish  a  stronghold  of  evangelical  Christianity  in 
the  centre  of  Eun>pe.  But  internal  dissensions  and  the 
auperior  power  of  the  Gmnan  emperor  annihilated  in 
14S4  the  prospects  of  the  Hua^te  norement,  which 
dwindled  down  into  t  small  sect  called  ttie  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Brethren.  Numerically  too  weak  to 
exercise  a  missionary  influence  upon  the  remainder  of 
Christian  Europe,  this  religious  denomination  will  yet 
always  be  counted  among  the  ripest  and  most  delicious 
fruits  of  the  reformatory  tendendea  of  the  Bliddle  Ages. 

Nothing  shows  better  the  vast  diff^nce  between  the 
two  classes  uf  reformers  who  have  been  characterized  in 
the  above  lines  than  the  fact  that  Gerson,  the  most  gift- 
ed representative  of  the  first  nameil,  was  the  lea<ling 
^irit  at  the  Council  of  Constance  which  sentenced  Hum 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  Besides  these  two  bntad  cur- 
rents of  reformatory'  movements  which  are  visible  in  the 
Church  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  theological  writers  who 
bravely  ceatended  for  bringing  the  cctfTupt  Chnrch  of 
their  times  back  to  the  purity  of  Bible  Christianity,  and 
who  more  or  less  discussed  all  the  great  rcformatary 
questions  which  agitated  the  world  in  the  16lh  century. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  reformers  were  John 
(Pupper)  of  Goch,  rector  of  a  convent  of  nuns  at  Mechlin, 
'jobn  Weasel  (Gansfort),  called  by  his  friends 'Aua;  Mm- 
iK,  and  John  (Buenralh)  ofWeeeL  Though  many  of 
these  writers  made  undisguised  assaults  upon  the  re- 
ceived doctrines  of  the  Church,  their  views,  if  not  di- 
rectly addressed  to  the  people,  were  frequently  tolerated 
as  learned  opinions  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  most  gifted  reformatory  preachers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury in  Italy.  With  a  rare  eloquence  and  boldness  he 
attacked  the  immoral  life  prevuliog  in  both  Cfaurcb  and 
Stale,  and  demanded  a  radical  reform  of  both.  Though 
few  reformatory  preachers  have  ever  succeeded  better 
than  Savonarola  in  swaying  the  emotions  of  large  mass- 
es of  the  people,  he  did  not  lay  the  foundation  of  any 
reformatory  organization ;  and  when  he  was  burned  at 
the  gibbet,  there  was  no  one  to  continue  the  work  of  bis 
life.  ' 

%.  At  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  tfae  Church  had 
succeeded  in  represung  all  the  reformatory  movements 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  at  least  so  far  as  to  prevent,  mostly 
by  the  sword  of  the  secular  arm,  tfae  consolidation  of 
any  of  these  movements  into  a  powerful  ecclesiastical 
organization,  like  that  of  the  Eastern  Church.  But  her 
triumph,  after  all,  was  more  spparent  than  reaL  Her  au- 
thority had  been  thoroughly  undermined,  and  remained 
■haken  in  every  country  of  Eutope.  The  threats  of  the 


Cbnrcb  might  extort  reluctant  recantattons  froo  a  bvb- 
ber  of  intimidated  reformers ;  but  her  very  socccawB 
this  kind  had  the  effect  of  spreading  the  latent  diiroo- 
tent  with  a  religious  organisation  which  so  paJpabh 
cared  more  for  power  than  for  the  imritT  of  Cbrbtiaa 
doctrine  and  Christian  life.  Other  ptowcffol  m^miit 
aided  in  shaking  the  beUef  of  the  educated  daws  >■ 
the  Church.  The  most  influential  am<Hig  then  «» the 
school  of  the  Humanists,  who  used  (be  revival  He*- 
sical  studies  for  promoting  a  general  literary  ntltan. 
which  not  only  fully  emancipated  itself  from  tbe  in^r- 
dianship  of  the  Church,  but  frequently  asramed  as  ia- 
difleient  and  antagonistic  posititm  evcD  «itb  regard  i« 
Christianity.  Especially  in  Italy,  humaniisn  benwas 
enthusiastic  worshipper  of  pagan  antiquity,  and  it 
came  quite  eommoti  that  high  dignitaries  of  the  Chart 
were  in  the  circles  of  their  friends  and  acqoaintnra 
known  as  avowed  atheists.  Even  pope  Leo  X  was  cpc^ 
ited  with  the  remark — and,  whether  ime  or  not  trac.  a, 
was  regartled  as  credible  by  bis  contecniwrarics— -h  ii 
generally  known  how  much  we  and  ours  have  profit (d  ky 
the  Ikble  of  Christ."  While  in  Italy  many  cf  ibe  Icadi^ 
humanists  became  oi^xmeuts  of  Christian  belief,  tlwti^ 
tbey  had  no  objection  to  retaining  tbeir  positioao.  wkk4 
often  were  of  the  highest  rank,  in  tbe  Cbnrcb,  tbe  rkirf 
patrons  of  the  classical  studies  in  the  Teutooic  ccwntrie* 
were  mostly  men  of  earnest  Christian  coovictMaa,  ahc 
cultivated  them  with  a  view  to  streogtbeoing  tbe  eatat 
of  Christianity,  and  of  reforming  tbe  Cfanrck.  It  ns 
especially  the  community  of  tbe  Bntbers  i-f  ibe  C«b- 
mi  in  Life  who  founded  a  number  of  excrlleot  scbMt^ 
in  which  the  highest  attainments  in  tbe  ravivtd  dsoB- 
cal  studies,  and  an  education  in  the  princiitles  nact. 
purilied  Christianity,  were  aimed  at.  Though  tbe  a*- 
munity  as  a  whole  never  entered  into  an  opgwohccal 
attitude  with  regard  to  tlie  Church,  but  tatlin-.  lifce  in 
greatest  member,  Thomas  &  Kempi^  United  itadf  » 
teaching,  preaebing,  and  practicing  that  vhicb  in  tb* 
system  of  tbe  ruling  Church  appeared  to  be  bBsI^ 
tionable  to  earnest  and  pious  Christians,  its  teacben  mat 
pupils  genernlly  favored  the  idea  of  a  Cfaiurb  rH«c«a- 
tion,  and  in  the  16th  century  many  of  ifann  became  <^ 
Ihusiast'ical  co-wurkers  in  tbe  refomaiory  labor*  dLs- 
tber,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin. 

The  labors  of  such  men  eonld  not  fail  |o  kin&  ia 
Germany  sttU  more  tbe  desire  fbr  a  Kfonnatko,  ad 
to  strengthen  the  expectation  that  in  resuming  ikt 
work  of  reformation  on  a  grand  Male  the  (ierman  ac- 
tion would  take  the  lead.  As  early  as  1457,  rhsBcAt 
Mayer  of  MentE  wrote  to  ^neas  Sylviun,  subec^ixMly 
pope  Pius  11 :  "The  German  nation,  once  the  qoeea  W 
the  world,  but  now  a  tribulaiy  handmaid  of  the  Jtmm 
Church,  begins  to  arouse  herself  as  out  of  a  4re«^  mA 
is  resolved  to  throw  off  tbe  yoke."  This  spirit  of  p«e- 
paring  for  the  overthrow  of  tbe  papal  yoke  and  iW  y- 
rtfication  of  Christianity  at  the  proper  time  nas  fcwDr 
nurtured  by  hundreds  of  learned  and  pious  men  in  tkr 
latter  part  of  the  15th  and  the  beginoing  of  ibe  lU 
century;  and  when  at  length  the  right  leader  apfwHtJ 
at  the  fulness  of  time,  he  found  hatreds  of  tboMsCt 
ready  to  Ml  at  once  into  line  as  combatants  in  the  gna! 
army  of  reform. 

II.  l.vthn  'g  Rfformalian  in  Gtrinoinf. — While  the (ai^ 
runners  of  Ibe  Reformation  diffused  in  tbe  Chorck  it« 
yearuing  for  a  radical  puriflcation  of  Chrisiianiir. 
while  the  humanists  wore  educating  a  nice  rriuch  t«^ut 
fitted  for  being  the  standard-bearers  of  a  tfaomu^ 
than  were  the  nfimDm  of  preceding  cctitariesi,  a  a» 
ber  of  other  great  events  co-operated  for  bringing  tir 
mediiBi-al  history  of  mankind  to  a  clote,  and  ft^r  uckr^ 
iiig  in  a  new  »ra.  Maritime  discoveries  of  unpardhM 
magnitude  widened  the  horizon  of  the  Eumpean  narim 
and  led  to  a  rapid  growth  of  commerce,  to  an  iiKtr** 
of  manufactures,  and  a  greater  and  more  general  difr 
Hon  of  wealth.  The  inventioa  of  tbe  art  of  priatipi, 
diffused  knowledge  among  the  masaea  of  tbe  pevfilt  • 
"  «U»t  which  f^^^n^^^^fj^^^ 
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ed  M  intpoMible.  Feudalism  uid  medieval  chivalry 
cullapaed  befuni  tbe  rlite  of  tbe  wealthier  and  more  in- 
telligent burgherdom  of  tbe  cities  and  towns,  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  consolidation  of  powerful  stales  under 
centralized  guveniments,  on  the  other.  The  oew  forces 
which  oUauied  a  controlling  influence  upmi  modem  so- 
ciety were  not  always,  and  not  by  necessity,  hostile  tn 
the  ndinff  Church ;  but  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  when 
in  alliance  with  reformatory  Church  movements  tliey 
were  a  considerable  aid  in  raising  up  more  formidable 
oppositions  tn  the  popes  and  their  Oburcb  than  those 
which  bad  been  put  down  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  uf  the  16tb  century,  Germany,  then 
the  soil  most  favorable  to  religious  reform,  produced  the 
nun  who  succeeded  tn  carrying  through  the  reforms 
which  tbe  preceding  centuries  had  so  often  in  vain  at- 
tempted, who  dealt  to  tbe  papacy  a  heavier  blow  than  it 
had  received  unca  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  whose  name,  forever  associated  with  "The  Kefur- 
mation,"  eisiids  at  the  portal  of  modem  history  as  one 
of  its  greatest  pillars.  No  one  disputes  the  eminent  po- 
aitiun  which  Martin  Luther  oocnpiea  in  history,  nor  the 
extraoidiutry  qualities  which  elevated  him  to  it.  The 
Mtumat  t>/  Ckarch  /littory,  by  Dr.  Alzo^,  which  hu 
been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
and  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  theoloj^ic^  schools 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  says  of  Luther :  "  If  we 
look  upon  his  agitated,  eventful  life,  we  must  count  bira 
among  the  most  remaritable  men  of  alt  centuries,  al- 
though he  has  not  grasped  his  mission  as  a  reformer 
of  the  Church.  Ws  moat  alao  recognise  his  courage, 
though  it  frequently  dtgenmted  into  defiance — his  un- 
tiring activity,  his  pcq)ular,  imustible  eloquence,  sparfc- 
ltii}r  wit,  and  disinterestedness.  He  did  not  lack  a  pro- 
found religious  seiitfmenr,  which  yearned  for  satisfaction, 
and  wbich  constitntes  the  fuudamental  character  and 
tbe  most  brilliant  feature  of  his  system."  A  ProtesUnt 
Church  historian  (Kmrta)  justly  calls  Luther  a  nligiuus 
genius,  who  was  called  to  his  great  work  by  tlie  rarest 
tmion  of  the  necessary  qualifications  and  gifts  of  the  in- 
tellect, sendment,  character,  and  will;  who  was  trained 
and  educated  by  a  providential  guidance  of  bis  life; 
who,  in  his  own  life,  bad  passed  through  the  entire  es- 
aential  course  of  reformation,  had  tested  in  himself  its 
divine  power,  and  then  could  not  but  make  the  holiest 
and  dearest  experience  of  his  life  serviceable  to  all  the 
world. 

1.  The  origin  of  the  German  Reformation  was  quite 
humble  and  indefinite.  Pope  Leo  X,  of  whom  even 
Roman  Catholic  writers  must  say  that he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  experienced  the  blessing  and  power  uf  the 
Christian  faith,"  and  that  "  religion  was  not  to  him  the 
highest  affair  of  life,"  had  arranged  for  a  very  extenMve 
sate  of  indulgences.  It  was  not  deemed  worth  while 
to  aasign  for  such  an  outrage  upon  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  pious  Christians  a  more  specious  pretext  than 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  intended  for  a  war 
against  tbe  Turks  and  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  church. 
The  real  destination  of  tbe  money,  it  was  quite  common- 
ly belie^-ed,  was  to  defray  the  exorbitant  expenditures 
of  tbe  pope's  court  and  to  aerre  is  a  marriage  dowry  of 
hia  sister.  ArchUsbop  Albert  of  Mentz,  of  whose  Chris- 
tian belief  as  little  was  known  as  of  that  of  the  pope, 
autfaurized  the  sale  in  Germany  on  condition  that  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  income  should  flow  into  bis  own 
pocket.  A  Dominican  friar  (Tetxel)  carried  on  the  trade 
with  an  effrontery  which  outraged  the  sentiments  of 
thousands  of  earnest  Christians.  Among  those  who 
were  urged  by  their  conscience  to  rise  against  this 
(mtfanation  of  Chriatianity  was  Luther,  then  a  young 
monk  in  an  Ai^stinian  convent.  When  a  young  stu- 
dent, he  had  been  driven  by  hisjinxiety  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul  into  the  retirement  of  a  convent.  After 
long  doubts  and  mental  troubles,  he  had  derived  from  a 
profound  study  of  tbe  Scriptures,  and  of  the  writings  of 
Augustine  and  Tauler,  the  consolatory  belief  that  man 
is  to  be  aaved,  oat  by  his  own  works,  but  by  fwtfa  iu  tbe 


mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  When  he  became  a  doctor  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  tbe 
duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  oath  he  had  to  take  un 
the  occasion  of  teaching  and  making  known  to  the  world 
tbe  truths  of  Christianity,  Both  as  an  earnest  Christian, 
who  sincerely  believed  in  the  Christianity  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  as  a  consdenrious  teacher  of  theology,  Luther 
felt  himself  impelled  to  enter  an  eneigelie  protest  against 
the  doings  of  Tetzel,  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  wrote  to  several  neighboring 
bishops  to  stop  the  sale  of  indidgences,  and  only  when 
this  appeal  remained  unhee<le<)  he  determined  to  act 
himself.  On  the  eve  of  All-Saints'  Uay,  Oct.  31, 1517, 
he  affixed  to  the  castle  church  of  Wittenberg  the  cel- 
ebrated ninety-flve  propoailions,  which  are  generaUy 
looked  upon  as  tbe  beginning  of  lather's  reformation. 
Both  Protestant  and  Roman  Carbolic  writers  are  agreed 
that  these  theses  involved  by  no  means  on  Luther's  part 
a  conscious  renunciation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Luther  himself  showed  this  clearly  by  his  subseipient 
appeal  to  the  pope;  but  Dr.  Hase  Justly  remarks  that 
Luther  certainly  must  have  been  aware  that  be  had 
thrown  out  a  challenge  to  the  most  powerful  prelates 
and  monks.  Ot)  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  to 
Rome  was  so  widespread  that  Luther's  words  worked 
upon  public  opinion  as  tbe  kindling  spark  in  a  powder- 
magazine.  Even  the  pope,  who  bad  at  first  looked  u|>nn 
the  matter  as  another  monkish  quarrel,  became  startled 
at  the  electric  shock  which  it  produced  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  Serious  measures  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  movement  were  resolved  upon.  At  first 
the  pope  cited  Luther  to  Rome,  but  at  the  request  of 
the  Uniraraity  of  Wittenberg  and  the  elector  ofSaxony 
the  concession  was  mode  that  the  papal  legate,  Thomas 
deYiOfOfCiaeta  (better  known  in  history  under  the  name 
Cajetanns),  should  examine  Luther  in  a  paternal  man- 
ner. Tbe  characteristic  feature  in  Luther's  line  of  de- 
fence was  the  rejection  the  aigumenta  taken  from  the 
fathers  and  the  scholastics,  and  the  demand  to  be  re- 
futed by  arguments  taken  from  the  Bible.  It  was  also 
remarkable  that  soon  after  sppealing  from  tbe  cardinal's 
treatment  to  the  pope  when  better  informed,  he  was 
urgetl  on,  by  a  fresh  papal  bull  in  behalf  of  indulgences, 
to  change  his  appeal  and  to  direct  it  to  an  oecumenical 
council.  Snun  after,  the  Roman  court  found  it  expedient 
to  change  its  policy  with  Luther,  and  to  endeavor  to 
bring  him  back  by  means  of  compromise  and  kindliness. 
The  papal  chamberlain,  Kari  von  Milriz,  a  native  of 
Saxony,  was  so  far  successful  that  Luther  promised  to 
write  letters  in  which  he  would  admonish  all  persons  to 
l>e  obedient  and  respectful  to  the  Rorasn  Church,  and 
to  write  to  the  pope  to  assure  him  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  infringing  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  promised  letter  was  actually  indited ;  its 
language  is  full  ot  exprcsnons  of  humility,  and  exoltB 
the  Roman  Church  above  everything  but  Christ  him- 
self. He  also  promised  to  discmitinue  the  controversy 
if  his  opponents  would  do  the  same.  But  soon  he  was 
drawn  into  the  Disputation  of  Leipsic  (June  27  to  July 
15, 1519),  which  the  vainglorious  Dr.  Eck  (even  Roman 
Catholic  writers  thus  chuacteriae  him)  had  originally 
arranged  with  CarlstadL  History  awards  to  Dr.  Eck 
the  gloiy  of  having  been  the  more  clever  disputant,  but 
Luther's  cause  was  nevertheless  greatly  benefited  by  it. 
The  arguments  nf  hia  opponents  drove  Luther  onward 
to  a  more  explicit  rejection  of  Romish  innovations.  He 
was  led  to  assert  that  the  pope  was  not  by  divine  right 
the  universal  bishop  of  tbe  Church,  to  admit  a  doubt  of 
the  infallibility  of  councils,  and  to  be  convinced  that  not 
all  Hussite  doctrines  were  heretieaL  At  the  same  time, 
the  reformatory  movement  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  universal  sympathy  that  t)egan  to  be  expressed  with 
Luther,  by  the  alliance  with  the  liberal  humanists  and 
knights  of  Germany,  and  especially  by  the  open  ncces- 
ai"ii  to  his  cause  of  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
niP,  Dr.  Molancthon.  The  conflict  beiween  Rome  and 
Luther  now  became  one  f^Jflf?^  4?5^9d§ 
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bimed  from  a  journey  to  Rome  with  A  bull  which  Ue- 
claretl  Luther  a  heretic  anil  ordered  the  burning  of  his 
wriiingB.  Luther,  on  the  other  band,  aystemaiizGd  his 
views  in  thne  wurks^allof  which  appewed  in  16*20:  To 
kit  Imperial  Mtijetly  and  the  Chrutitm  of  the 

German  i^'alion;  On  the  BiibyUtman  CajriitUg  of  the 
Church ;  and  Serwin  m  Ike  Firedom  of  a  Chrulian  Man. 
Finally  he  broke  away  the  laiit  bridge  of  retreat  by 
publicly  burning  (Dec.  10, 1 620)  the  papal  bull  with  the 
papal  canon  law.  The  pope  succeeded  in  prevailing 
upon  the  German  emperor  and  the  tiennan  Diet  of 
Wwms  (1521)  to  proceed  against  Luther;  and  when  the 
latter  lirmly  refused  to  recant,  and  avowed  that  he  could 
yield  nothing  but  to  the  Holy  ScripUires  and  reaaouable 
argument,  he  was  i>laced  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ; 
but  HI  great  was  the  discontent  in  tiermany  with  Kome 
thnt  the  same  assembly  that  comtemued  Luiher  for 
opposing  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  presented  101  ar- 
tides  ofcomphiint  against  the  Uotnan  see.  Tlie  ban  of 
the  empire  involred  serious  dangen  for  Lntlier,  fur  it 
gave  permiasion  to  any  one  to  aiaauk  bia  person  and 
eeize  upon  his  property ;  but  be  was  saved  from  these 
dangers  by  his  secluded  life  at  the  Castle  of  Wartburg, 
to  which  disguised  horsemen,  according  to  a  previous 
understanding  with  the  elector,  but  against  his  own 
de«re,  had  conducted  hiai.  Far  from  the  turmoil  of 
political  agitation,  he  found  time  not  only  tn  issue  sev- 
eral powerful  polemical  esaays  (against  auricular  con- 
fession, against  monastic  vows,  against  masses  for  the 
dead,  and  against  the  new  idol  of  the  archbishop  of 
Mcniz),  which  refute<l  the  rumor  (hat  he  was  dead,  but 
to  conceive  and  partially  execute  the  plan  of  translating 
the  Bible  into  the  native  tongue.  During  the  absence 
of  Luther  from  Wittenberg,  the  Kerurmation  under  the 
l(a.lerehip  of  men  who  were  more  impetuous  and  prac- 
tical, but  less  circucnspect  and  theulugtcal,  assumed  a 
more  aggresuve  turn  against  Kume.  iSeveral  priests  re- 
nounced celibacy  and  were  married;  Carlstadt  adminis- 
tered the  Lord's  supper  in  both  kinds,  and  in  the  German 
language.  To  these  changes  Luther  made  no  objection; 
but  when  Carlstadt  began  to  commit  open  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  disturbing  the  public  worship  of  the  Koman 
Church  —  when  entbttnastic  pn^heia  appeared  from 
Zwickau,  who  boasted  of  immediate  divine  revelations, 
rejected  infant  baptism,  and  denounced  Church,  Stale, 
and  science — he  emerged  nnce  more  from  his  seclusion, 
silenced  by  powerful  sermons  his  adversaries  at  Witten- 
berg, and  once  more  placed  himself  at  the  helm  of  the 
movement.  Id  intimate  union  with  Melanctbon,  be 
now  labored  for  completing  the  thcohigical  ^ateni  of 
.  the  Church  which  began  to  rear  itself  on  the  basis  of 
his  reformatory  movement.  Luth«  himself  gave  his 
chief  attention  to  continuing  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
in  Germaji,  which  was  completed  in  1534,  and  consti- 
tutes in  every  respect  one  of  the  master-productions  of 
the  refonnatx)ry  age;  while  Molancthon,  in  his  cele- 
brated work  on  theological  science  ( /.on  Commtmet 
Jterum  Theologiearvm),  gave  to  the  theological  leaders 
of  the  new  Church  a  band-book  of  doctrine  which,  as  a 
literar>-  production,  ranked  with  the  best  works  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  produced  up  to  that  time. 

In  Itome,  Leo  X  had  meanwhile  (1521)  been  suc- 
ceeiled  by  Adrian  VI,  the  son  of  a  mechanic  of  Utrecht, 
who,  while  strongly  attached  to  the  continuity  of  the 
external  Church  and  op[KHed  to  the  separation  already 
produeet)  by  Luther,  was  at  the  same  time  rincerelyand 
honestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a  religknis  reform. 
The  energy  displayed  by  him  and  the  success  obtained 
were,  however,  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
honesty  of  his  convictions.  During  his  short  adminis- 
tration (1521-23)  he  was  neither  able  to  arrest  the  anti- 
Church  reformation  of  Luther  nor  to  smooth  the  way 
for  the  introducUon  of  anv  reforms  within  the  Church. 
The  litter  were  hated  in  6onie  no  less  than  the  former, 
and  when  Adrian  died  he  was  succeeded  by  a  human- 
ist, Clement  VII,  who,  like  Leo  X,  was  anximiit  to  pre-  : 
serve  the  ^Icndor  and  the  power  of  (be  papal  court,  I 


an<l  showed  not  the  least  interest  in  the  pori^  of  re- 
ligion. 

In  Gennauy,  during  this  interval,  the  protracted  ab- 
sence of  the  emperor  had  prevented  the  adopUoa  «f 
any  stringent  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Bcf- 
ormalion,  and  allowed  the  latter  to  strike  deeper  non 
in  the  nation.  The  majority  of  the  princes,  it  is  trme, 
were  not  yet  willing  to  part  with  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  and  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
movement  which  they  thought  represented  their  be- 
loved ancestors  as  heretics.  They  mistrWcd  Boar, 
however;  persisted  in  demanding  refonna:  ceiricMtd 
themselves  with  resolving  at  several  auoccsnve  ditts 
that  the  Edict  of  Wurms  should  be  carried  out  a*  mech 
as  possible,  and  thus  enabled  the  princes  and  free  eitia 
which  were  friendly  to  the  Reformation  to  cotwlidm 
it  within  the  boundaries  of  their  slates.  When  the  papsl 
legale  Campeggio  succeeded  at  the  Diet  of  KalisJwa.  is 
Ib'lA,  in  bringing  about  an  alliance  between  Ferdinawl 
of  Austria,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  mom  of  ibe  IsA- 
opa  of  Southern  Germany  for  the  preeervation  oftfae  <U 
faith  and  for  conyingout  the  Edict  nf  Worms,  lan^iite 
Philip  of  Hesec  and  elector  John  of  Saxony,  at  a  vcct- 
ing  held  at  Gotha,  took  the  initiatory  step  fur  a  ««Bt» 
alliance  of  the  friends  of  the  Kcformation.  Luther  M>d 
Melanctbon  were  at  first  opposed  to  the  cmkIumi 
any  ojIaiBi\'e  and  defensive  alliance,  on  the  grmiod  that 
tiod's  cause  abould  not  be  defended  by  carnal  we^sm 
When,  however,  the  danger  appeared  to  incTMie,  a  dr- 
fensive  alliance  between  the  landgrave  and  the  dMt« 
was  concluded  in  1&2C  at  Torgau,  and  was  soon  jaiwd 
by  a  number  of  other  priitcee.  As  the  emperor  becanc 
involved  in  a  new  foreign  war  in  which  the  poj*  wta  «e 
Ibe  Mde  vf  his  enemies,  the  Diet  of  Spire  unaoimeielT 
agreed  upon  the  decree  that  until  the  meeting  of  a  fm 
general  council  every  state  abould  act  with  regard  to  tke 
Edict  of  Worms  as  it  might  venture  to  answer  lo  God 
and  his  imperial  majesty.  Thisdecree  gave  totbe^taiei 
which  were  friendly  to  the  Reformation  time  to  r«Mgaa- 
ise  the  churches  of  their  territories  <m  ihe  basis  of  ibt 
Reformation.  The  lead  was  taken  by  the  elector  J«h& 
Ihe  Constant  of  Huxaay.  Melanctbon  drew  up  ibt  a^ 
tides  of  visiialion,  in  accordance  with  which,  in  lfi9,a 
general  Church  Tlriiaiion  of  ccclewastical  and  laycoo- 
cillors  took  place.  Among  the  results  of  this  liailatka 
were  the  coropilation  of  two  catechisms  by  Latha  fe> 
more  efficient  instruction  of  the  children  in  the  elemoM 
of  religion,  the  appointment  of  superintendents  to  two- 
cise  spirittul  supervision,  and  the  introdaction  of  a>  ee- 
clesiastical  constitutian,which  became  the  commun  mod- 
el for  the  churches  in  the  other  German  atatcSL  LatluK 
in  the  meanrime  ( I62&  ),  bad  followed  the  esample 
many  of  his  clerical  friends  and  married.  As  thecna- 
tinuing  centre  of  the  entire  movement,  Luther  exstcd 
a  powerful  influence  in  many  directions  as  profeHw  tsd 
author  by  an  extenuve  correspondence  far  beyond  ibc 
borders  of  Germany,  and  by  sa[^ying  the  cbuRhei 
with  a  great  number  of  excellent  Church  hymns  ia  the 
native  tongnb  By  these  Church  hymna,  as  well  m)^ 
his  tranala^on  ofthe  Kbie,  Luther  at  the  same  tloKue- 
cnpietl  BO  prominent  a  position  in  the  history-  of  tiefvaa 
literature  that  Germany  as  a  nation  appeared  to  be  M- 
der  the  greatest  indebtedness  to  him,  and  its  fanhn 
progress  to  be  closely  linked  to  the  success  of  the  Kzf- 
ormation.  A  number  of  theological  controvenaes  iti^ 
which  Luther  was  drawn,  and  of  whidi  thoeewith  kiig 
Hcniy  VIII  of  Engbuid,  with  Enmoa,  with  Catfatadi, 
and  Zwingli  were  the  most  important,  bekni;  mere  ta 
the  personal  history  of  Luther  than  to  that  of  the  Brf- 
ormation. 

2.  A  new  crisis  for  the  German  Reformation  hegta  ia 
1529  with  the  Diet  of  Spire.  The  emperor  having  niy 
toriously  finished  hia  wars,  was  now  free  from  foiya 
entanglements,  and  showed  bimarlf  detanined  to  nin- 
tain  Ihe  religioua  unity  ofthe  empire.  A  very  taaatt' 
:  oiis  attendance  of  bishops  and  prelate*  secured  a  Oaih- 
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demanil,  decreed  that  the  Edict  of  Worms  should  be  car- 
ried tliruugh  ill  the  states  which  hod  hitherto  acknowl- 
edged its  authority,  but  that  no  innovations  should  be 
required  in  the  remaining  provinces;  that  none  should 
be  obetrucTed  in  celebrating  the  mam;  and  that  the 
privileges  of  every  spiritual  estate  should  be  re«pected. 
Against  this  recess,  which  if  carried  out  would  ha^'e 
ma^le  n  further  progress  of  the  Reformation  impossible, 
fJectoral.  Saxony,  Hesse,  LUneburg,  Anhalt,  the  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  and  fourteen  imperial  cities  en- 
tered a  protestation,  IVom  which  th^  were  henoeforth 
called  Protestants.  They  appealed  from  it  to  the  em- 
peror—to a  free  council  and  a  German  national  assem- 
bly. Philip  of  Hesse  urged  the  evangelical  princes  to 
asaiime  a  defiant  attitude  for  the  defence  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and,  in  onler  to  strengthen  their  alliance,  ad- 
vised a  union  with  the  imperial  cities  that  favored  the 
Refunnation  of  Zwingli.  In  accordance  with  hiswi9he^ 
■  theological  eoUoquy  was  arranged  at  Marbnig  (Oct.  1 
to  8,  lo29),  in  which  Zwingli,  Luther,  (Ecolampadius, 
•od  Melancthon  took  parU  They  failed  to  effect  an 
agreement  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  but 
parted  with  the  mutual  promise  to  end  the  public  con- 
troversy. Soon  after  the  evangelical  princes  assembled 
at  the  Convention  of  Schw^uich,  Luther  had  drawn  up, 
on  the  basis  of  the  articke  of  Marbui^,  the  so-called  aev- 
entccn  Schwabach  articles,  which  the  Zwinglian  cttiea 
were  requested  to  sign  aa  conditional  of  their  admiuion 
to  the  alliance,  llie  request  was,  however,  declined,  and 
the  convention  remained  without  result.  At  the  next 
Diet  of  Augsburg  (1580)  the  emperor  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  tho  religiuus  strife.  The  elector  of  Saxony  there- 
fore requested  his  theologians  to  draw  up  a  brief  summa- 
ry of  the  evangelical  faith,  and  they  accordingly  prexent- 
ed  to  him  a  revision  of  the  Schwabach  articles  atTorgau 
(the  Torgau  articles).  The  elector  was  accompanied  to 
Augsburg  bySpalatin,Helancthon,and  Jono.*.  Luther, 
who  was  still  under  the  ban  uf  the  empire,  remained  be- 
hind at  Coburg.  The  emperor's  arrival  was  delayed, 
and  Uelancthon  used  the  time  up  to  the  opening  of  the 
diet  (June  20)  for  composing,  on  the  basis  uf  theTorgau 
■rtu^  the  famous  Confesuon  of  Aug«burg  (q.  v.),  the 
Orft  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
which,  after  being  approved  by  Luther,  was  signed  by 
the  states.  It  had  been  drawn  up  both  in  Latin  and  in 
German ;  and  although  the  emperor  desired  the  Latin 
text  to  be  read,  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  elector  pub- 
licly read  lo  the  diet  in  Cierman  (June  Some  of 
the  princes  admitted  that  th^  hul  deri\'ed  from  this 
document  a  clearer  conception  of  the  Kofurmation  than 
thej'  had  possessed  heretofore  of  its  character  and  de- 
■ign ;  but  the  emperor  commissioned  the  Catholic  theo- 
logians Faber,  Kck,CochlRn8,'nnd  Wimpina  lo  prepare 
a  "  confutation"  of  the  Confession,  which  was  read  on 
Ang.  3,  The  emperor  declared  that  be  was  determined 
u>  stand  by  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  confuta- 
tion; that  he  expected  the  same  from  the  prin^; 
that  he  woa  the  patron  of  the  Church,  and  not  willing 
to  tolerate  a  schinn  in  (lermany.  He  refused  to  receive 
the  "  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,"  which  had 
been  cumpwted  by  Melancthon  in  reply  to  the  "confuta- 
tion." The  recess  of  the  empire  of  Sopt.  22  announced  I 
that  the  confession  of  the  I'ruiestants  had  been  refuted, 
but  that  time  for  connderation  would  be  given  to  thom 
nntil  April  16  of  the  next  year;  until  then  all  should  re- 
frain from  diffusing  their  heresy  by  writing  or  preach- 
ing; and  within  six  months  a  general  council  woulil  be 
called  for  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  matter.  The 
l^ict  of  Worms  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  imperial 
rourt  was  to  proceed  against  the  disobedient.  As,  Koon 
after  the  close  of  the  diet,  a  legal  process  was  actually  bc- 
gnti  against  the  Proteaiant  statca  for  having  aHiHscated 
tbe  property  of  the  Church,  the  Protestant  power*  met 
at  Sinalkald,  and  concluded  (1531)  a  defensive  alliance 
fur  six  years,  at  the  head  of  which  tbe  elector  of  Saxony 
and  the  landgrave  of  Ileose  were  placed.  Fonunately 
(ur  the  new  Dlliiiiee,  tlio  empcmr  was  anon  again  in- 


volved in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  who  threatened  an  in- 
vaaton  of  Austria  and  Germany,  and  his  desire  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  Protestant  chnrcbes  once  more  disposed 
him  fkvoiably  towards  tolemtioii.  New  negotiations 
resulted  in  the  conclnrioa  of  the  religious  peace  of  Nu- 
remberg (July  28, 1683),  which  enjoinied  upon  both  par- 
ties mutual  friendship  and  Christian  love  nntil  the  ap- 
proaching council.  Pope  Clement  VII  so  far  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  emperor  that  he  promised  in  1633  to 
convoke  a  council  within  the  tipase  of*  year  at  lUaiitua, 
Uolc^a,  or  Piacenza;  but  he  demanded,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  Protestants  a  previous  unconditional  sub- 
mission  to  the  decrees  of  the  council.  This  promise  the 
Protestants  naturally  refused  to  give,  though  they  were 
ready  to  attend  the  council  and  plead  their  cause.  The 
power  of  the  Protestants  in  the  meanwhile  was  greatly 
strengthenetl  by  tbe  accession  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania 
and  WUrtemberg,  and  by  a  utiii>n  with  the  cities  which 
favored  the  Zwinglian  Keformation ;  and  which,  aflcr  a 
religious  colloquy,  held  at  Cass«l  in  16S6,  between  Me- 
lancthon and  Ducer,  agreed  in  May,  1686,  upon  the  Wit- 
tenberg Concord,  by  wbich  the  cities  unequivocally  ac- 
cepted the  Augsburg  Confession.  When  in  July,  1586, 
the  pope  actually  convoked  the  council  at  Mantua,  the 
Protestant  slates  met  again  for  consultation  at  Smal- 
kald.  They  accepted  and  signed  the  "Articles  of  Smal- 
kahl"  which  had  been  composed  by  Luther,  and  which 
presented  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  much 
stronger  terms  than  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and 
they  remained  unanimous  in  the  resolve  not  lo  atienil 
an  Italian  council,  at  which  the  pope  witulJ  appear  both 
OS  a  party  and  as  a  judge.  Tlie  council  did  not  meet, 
but  in  1638  a  ''holy  league"  for  the  suppression  of 
rmtestantism  was  formed  at  Nutembcrg  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Hentz  and  Salzburg,  the  dukes  of  Itavaria, 
George  of  Saxony,  and  Henry  of  Brunswick.  But  the 
next  year  George  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  Prot- 
estant brother  Henry,  who  found  it  easy  to  carry  through 
tbe  Reformation;  and  a  few  years  later  (1542),  liciiry 
of  Brunswick  was  driven  from  his  dominions,  into  which 
his  conquerors  likewise  intnidueed  the  Refurmntiuti. 
The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Joachim  I,  a  decided  enemy 
of  Ltitber,  was  likewise  (1536)  succeeded  by  a  Pnites- 
tant  son.  Thus  gradually  the  Reformation  gaineil  over 
to  itande  nearly  all  tbe  secular  princes  of  Germany,  with 
the  exception  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  which  found  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  the 
old  faith  on  account  of  iia  connection  with  Sftain,  Bel- 
gium, and  Italy.  Several  new  attempts  were  made  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  uf  tbe  contending  parties.  The 
Colloquy  of  Worms  (l.'V40)  remained  without  any  result. 
At  the  Diet  of  Katisbon  (1641),  where  Rome  was  repre- 
sented by  the  pious  legate  Contanni,  who  himself  fa- 
vored the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Protestantism  as  they 
were  then  maintained,  an  agreement  was  effected  be- 
tween the  theologians  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Justifl- 
cstion  and  other  points,  but  it  was  found  imposuble  to 
harmonise  views  on  tranaubstantiation.  The  Pratea- 
tants,  bat  not  the  Catholics,  had  to  pledge  themsdves 
to  abide  by  the  agreed  articles  (the  Ratisbon  Interim) 
until  the  meeting  of  the  council.  The  pope  was  finally 
prevailed  upon  by  the  emperor  to  open  (Dec.  18,  1545) 
the  long-promised  council  at  Trent,  a  city  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  The  emperor  still  adhered  to  the  plan  to 
force  the  pope  into  a  Cathdie  reformation  of  theCbuteh, 
a  nd  ^0  Protestants  into  submission  to  ihc  Church.  Ai»- 
other  colloquy  at  Ratisbon  was  arranged  in  1646  to  draw 
up  a  basis  of  union  to  be  submitted  to  the  council,  but  it 
remained  without  result.  At  the  same  time,  the  em- 
peror was  determined  lo  break  the  political  power  of 
l*rotcsunti8m  by  annihihiting  the  Smalkald  alliance, 
and  in  this  he  was  quite  snccewful.  The  elector  and 
the  landgrave  were  declared  guilty  of  high-treason,  and 
in  the  ensuing  Smalkaldic  war,  in  which  duke  Mauriee^ 
though  himself  a  Protestant,  fought  fVom  political  mo- 
tives on  the  side  of  the  emperor,  bnttrm^ncMjiiEK  de- 
feated and  made  prisonereidTM'whei'UyjRHWf  Iho 
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kagoe,  wttb  the  exception  of  «  few  cities^  submitted. 
The  emperor  was  anxiuus  not  to  give  to  bis  expedition 
tlie  name*  of  «  religious  war,  but  the  pope  accorded  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  would  aid  in  the  extermi- 
nation ofthe  heretics.  Shortly  before  the  beginning  of 
the  war  (Feb.  18, 1546),  Luther  bad  died  at  Eisleben, 
where  ho  bad  been  invited  to  act  as  umpire  between  the 
counts  of  Mansfeld.  In  urdcr  to  prevent  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Protestants  in  the  council,  the  pope  caused 
the  immediate  condemnation  of  some  important  Protes- 
tant doctrines  in  the  first  session  of  that  body;  and  to 
escape  the  reformatory  pressure  of  the  emperor,  he  trans- 
ferred the  council  (March,  IM7),  on  the  pretext  that  in 
Trent  it  was  threatened  by  the  pestilence,  to  Bologna, 
where  it  soon  dissolved.  The  emperor  was  ereatty  dis- 
satisfied, and  determined  to  go  on  with  his  own  re- 
formatory policy  fur  preserving  the  religious  unity  of 
Christendom.  At  his  request,  the  conciliator}'  and  no- 
ble-minded bishop  of  Naumburg,  Julius  von  Pflugk, 
and  the  court  preacher  of  the  elector  of  Brandenbui^, 
John  Agricola,  drew  up  the  Augsburg  luterim  (1548), 
which  was  adopted  by  the  diet,  and  was  to  serve  as  the 
standard  according  to  which  all  matters  relating  to  re- 
ligion should  be  aiTwiged  until  the  decision  ofthe  coun- 
cil At  fint  the  Interim  was  intended  to  be  valid  for 
txith  Protestants  and  Catholics,  but  it  really  remained 
in  force  only  among  the  former,  to  whom  it  concede<l 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the 
sacrament,  and  some  indefinite  constructions  of  particu- 
lar doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Protestants 
submitted  to  the  Interim  with  great  relucUnM;  and 
even  the  empemr's  ally,  Maurice  uf  Saxony,  did  not  risk 
its  unconditional  introduction,  and  at  his  advice  the 
Leipsic  Interim  (1548)  was  drawn  up  by  Helancthon,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholic  ritual  was  de- 
clared to  be  indifferent  (odiaphoron),  and  therefore  fit  to 
be  retained.  It  also  declsred  that  the  powa  ofthe  pope 
and  of  the  bishops  might  be  acknowledged  so  long  as 
they  used  it  for  the  edification,  and  not  fur  the  destruc- 
tion, of  the  Church,  But  even  this  more  Protestant  In- 
terim gave  no  satisfaction,  and  the  fermentation  contin- 
ued until  the  new  pope,  Julius  III,  reconvuked  theCoun- 
dl  of  Trent  for  May  I,  l.^I,  The  emperor  demanded  that 
Protestants  should  attend  the  council,  but  Maurice  made 
the  attendance  dependent  upon  the  condition  that  Prot- 
estants shoiUd  receive  the  tight  of  voting,  that  the  for- 
mer resolutions  against  the  Protestants  shouhl  be  annul- 
led, and  that  the  pope  himself  should  be  subject  to  a 
general  council  Mehincthon  elaborated  as  the  basis  of 
the  doctrinal  negotiations  the  Conjettia  Sammka,  or 
RfpflUio  Confestiomt  A  vgvilana.  Protestant  deputies 
from  Wtlrtemberg,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  and  Stras- 
burg  appeared  at  Trent,  and  Melancthon,  accompanietl 
by  several  thedof^ana  of  Wittenbog,  set  out  to  jmn 
tbem.  The  utuatlon  of  the  Reformation  was  radically 
changed  when  Maurice  concluded  a  secret  alliance  against 
the  emperor  with  a  number  of  Protesunt  princes  and  the 
Catholic  king  of  France,  to  whom,  for  his  assistance,  the 
three  German  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  were 
treacherously  surrendered  by  the  allies,  Maurice,  in  a 
short  and  deinsivfl  war  (1552),  completely  defeated  the 
emperor,  who  was  sick  at  Innspruck,  and  compelled  htm 
to  agree  to  the  Treaty  of  Passau  (July  80,  1552),  which 
set  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  at  liberty  (the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony had  been  liberated  previously),  opened  the  impe- 
rial council  to  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  prom- 
ised a  diet  for  the  settlement  of  the  religious  diOerences, 
and  provided  a  permanent  peace  for  at  least  all  those 
who  sympathized  with  the  Augsburg  Confession,  The 
continuance  of  the  war  between  Germany  and  France 
delayed  the  conrocalion  nS  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  until 
Feb,,  1555.  Both  parties  in  (termany  had  arriv«d  at 
the  conviction  that  the  hope  of  terminating  the  relig- 
ious controversy  by  means  of  religious  colloquies  or  by 
a  general  council  must  be  abandoned  for  the  present, 
and  that  peace  and  order  in  the  empire  cuuUl  only  be 
maintainetl  by  mutual  forbearance.  After  long  aego- 


tiations,  the  "  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg*  waa  ex- 
cluded. It  guaranteed  the  free  exercise  ot  rdigioa  t* 
the  Catholics  and  the  adherents  of  tbe  Ciiiifi  miiiH 
Aug^urg.  According  to  tbe"  territorial  system," « hick 
now  came  into  use,  the  prince  of  every  German  slate  M 
a  right  to  reform  the  Church  within  his  domimoa.  TV 
subjects  of  both  Pn>t»unt  and  CatboUe  gwmia»u 
who  were  nnwilUng  to  confunn  to  Ae  niKi^  nligiwi 
retained  only  the  right  to  leave  tbnr  cocmtiy  wirhwit 
obstruction.  The  lV»te8tam«  remained  in  poaanriua  wt 
the  ecclesiastical  benefices  which  they  held  in  1556.  Bm 
with  regard  to  the  future,  it  was  provided  that  all  spbit- 
nal  states  of  the  empire  which  should  subscqamlv  fi> 
over  to  tbe  Angsbuig  Confesnon  abonld  by  that  act  (w^ 
feit  their  offices  and  poaaeadona.  The  Cadialia  rtmon- 
bered  with  ten  the  loasea  whidi  tbejr  had  sustaiHai  bv 
the  secession  of  the  grand  master  of  tbe  <9eraMa  vtia. 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  and  with  which  they  wm 
threatened  by  the  sympathy  with  tbe  Refomatiai  *f 
the  archbishop  Hermann  of  Coh^e ;  and  th^  tbwefost 
believed  that  on  the  adoption  ofthe  articles  setfnringi* 
them  the  possesnon  of  bishoprics  and  other  ecdeaiasotsl 
states^  even  if  their  actual  incuubeDts  aboold  be  cams 
Protestants,  tbe  veiy  existence  of  their  Chm^  wvM 
depend.  Tbe  article  called  "EcdestticalReaaiaiiw" 
{Raerratum  EccUnoMtiatm)  was  proclaimed  by  ih* 
Roman  king  Ferdinand  as  an  actual  oidinaDce  of  the 
diet,  though  the  Protestants  loudly  protested  agauMt  it. 
and  their  protest  had  to  be  recorded  in  tbe  pewm. 

III.  ZKtiifftCa  and  Co/rtN's  Rf/orwuiliom  im  S»il»r- 
InML—Tiext  to  tiemiany,  Switi^and  became  the  pfia- 
cipal  source  of  the  Rcfbnoatim.  But  it  aent  forth  m 
currenia  which  have  never  fully  united,  tba<^^  msav 
connecting  canals  have  been  built  between  them,  salt 
both  are  now  usually  acknowledged  aa  beloiucin)!  f 
one  comprehensive  system,  which  is  comioooly  dnie- 
nated  as  the  Reformed  Church.  One  of  the  moveBtBa 
originated  in  German,  the  other  in  French,  Switacriaai. 
At  the  head  of  the  one  was  Ulrtc  Zwingli.  at  tbe  head 
of  the  other  John  Calrin.  The  thirteen  cantons  which 
constituted  Swiuerland  at  the  beginniog  of  tbe  tM 
century  were  still  iu  nominal  connection  with  the  Ikv- 
man  empire;  and  the  same  causes,  therefore,  which  han 
been  referred  to  in  our  account  of  Germany  favored  tbr 
growth  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  Diamis- 
faction  with  and  contempt  of  Borne  were,  monover, 
moted  in  Swilaeriand  try  tbe  large  namber  of  nem- 
naries  who  were  employed  in  tbe  militaiy  aerrice  of  the 
popes,  and  who,  afleT  returning  home,  not  only  diViae' 
a  knowledge  of  the  utter  corruption  prevailing  ia  Rnsi, 
but  by  their  own  unworthy  lives  helped  to  brii^  Horn 
into  disrepute, 

1,  Ulric  Zwingli,  who  gave  tbe  first  impolse  to  lb 
Beformation  in  GouMn  Switzerland  [aee  Zwnscu}. 
had  received  bis  education  at  the  miverricies  of  Tiohm 
and  Basle,  and  in  the  latter  place  had  joined  btsuelf  e* 
a  circle  of  enthusiastic  admirers  of  ancient  learu^ 
and  of  enlightened  religious  views  who  gathered  aro«4 
Erasmus.  It  was  more  dasucal  education  and  atsa- 
(tfic  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  than,  as  in  tbe  csm 
of  Luther,  r^ious  experience  which  made  Zwti^  sa 
earnest  advocate  of  religions  reform,  altbongb,  like  ka 
teacher  Erasmus,  he  continued  to  hope  for  a  lafanas 
tion  within  the  Church  by  the  ecclesiastical  auboriia* 
themselves.  Such  views  were  entertained  quite  gen 
erally  in  Switzerland;  and  thus,  though  Zwingli  is 
1518  raised  bis  voice  against  the  effnMitcry  of  a  tiadat 
in  indulgences,  the  Franciscan  monk  Bemardin  SaoHa. 
he  was  i^)pointed  papal  chaplain  by  the  papal  lefMc 
His  prcacUng  against  tbe  comqitions  prevailing  ia  tks 
Church  became  more  earnest  atter  be  had  b*«  ap- 
pointed, in  1519,  "Lent  priest"  in  Zurich.  The  htlL- 
ences  proceeding  from  L^itherdid  not  remain  w-itbo«t<f- 
fect  upon  him,and  be  began  to  be  looked  upim  in  Zwick 
as  a  Lutheran  at  heart,  When  be  deugoated  tbe  raktf 
fasting  as  an  ordinance  of  mail,  Council  of  ZmhA 
in  1522,  took  hia  l.W»» 
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ZwiiikU'ii  Ant  tefnnning  work,  Vmt  Erkiaen  und  Frfjf- 
heil  itrr  Spi/teny  which  wu  publiahed  U  tfau  time,  gave 
■  new  impulse  to  the  movement.  In  the  same  yetr, 
Zwiiitrli,  ill  the  name  of  the  rcfitrmatory  party  among 
the  clergy,  addreMctl  the  Diet  of  Liicenie  and  the  bish- 
wp  tif  (Juiistaiicc  ill  behair  or  a  free  preaching  of  the 
<ii>d|)cli  he  aldo  demanded  the  abulition  of  priestly  celi- 
bacy. Ill  accordance  with  Zwinftli's  wish,  the  Council 
of  Zurich  arranged  on  Jan.  2D,  152S,  •  religious  confer- 
ence, at  which  ZwiugU  preaeuied  the  reformatory  doe- 
trims  be  had  pieaebed  in  aixty-aeven  aniclea,  and  de- 
fended them  BO  Buccessfully  that  the  Council  of  Zurich 
charged  all  the  preachers  to  preach  the  pure  Gospel  in 
the  aame  manner.  Soon  after,  Zwingli  received  an  ef- 
(Icieiit  cohibnrer  in  his  reformatory  efforu  by  the  ap- 
piiintinent  of  Leo  Judn  as  Lent  priest  at  Znrich.  Sev- 
eral events  signaUied  at  thia  time  the  atetdy  ■dranee 
of  the  caiue.  The  council  allowed  nuns  to  leave  their 
convents,  wvenl  of  the  clergy  married  without  hin- 
drance, a  German  baptisma]  service  was  introduced,  and 
the  cathedral  chapter,  at  its  own  request,  received  new 
awl  suitable  ordinances.  In  other  cantons,  especially 
in  Lucerne,  Frtbou^,  and  Ziig,  a  violent  oppMition  was 
manifested  sgainst  the  Refunna^,  but  in  Zurich  its 
success  was  fidly  secured.  The  eouDcil  convoked  a  new 
eoiifefence  fiir  October  2$,  upon  images  and  the  mass,  to 
which  all  Swiss  bishops  and  cantons  were  invited,  but 
only  Schaffhausen  and  SLtiali  sent  delegates.  No 
champion  for  images  and  mass  was  found  at  the  con- 
ference, and  the  Council  of  Zurich  concluded  to  promote 
the  reformation  of  the  canton  by  diffusing  the  proper 
■nscructioa  in  the  country  districts,  fur  which  purpose 
Zwingli,  the  abbot  Ton  Capped,  and  Conrad  Schmidt, 
onmmfiider  of  the  knighta  of  St.  John  at  Kussnacht, 
were  appointed.  With  the  assent  of  the  council,  Zwin- 
gli piihlished  his  CkrUUm  /utroduetion,  which  was  to 
explain  to  the  people  more  fully  the  meaning  of  the 
reli;;i<ius  Reformation.  Soon  new  reformatory  meas- 
ures were  adopted  by  the  council  The  shrinetl  pictures 
tn  the  churches  were  that  up,  and  every  priest  was  left 
free  to  celebrate  mass  or  not  as  he  chose  (Dec,  l!i28). 
On  Whit-Sundsy,  l.'>34,  the  work  of  removing  the  im- 
aK*^  from  the  churches  was  begun,  and  it  was  com- 
pleteit  in  thirteen  days.  The  abulition  of  many  other 
udat;es  fnUowed  in  rapid  succession ;  and  the  transfor- 
maiioii  in  religious  service  was  completed  by  the  cele- 
bration on  April  18, 14,  and  16, 1535,  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per again  in  its  original  simplicity  in  the  great  min- 
at«r.  The  publication  of  Zwin^'s  De  Vera  H  Falaa 
BeUgioM  and  the  fiiat  part  of  the  Zurich  translation 
of  the  Bible  likewise  gave  a  favorable  impulse.  Be- 
yond Zuriiih,  tbe  Keformation  was  carried  through  in 
nearly  the  whole  canton  of  Appenzell,  and  in  the  town 
of  MtDilhauseo;  a  broad  foundation  was  laid  in  Berne 
Ity  the  preaching  of  tbe  prudent  Bercbtold  Hallet;  in 
Uasle,  MTolfgang  Fabricius  Capito  and  Caspar  Hedio 
were  the  first  preachers,  and  in  1624  the  authorities 
conceded  to  John  CEcolampadius  those  conditions  in 
ref^rd  to  reform  under  which  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  minister.  The  Heformaiion  also  gained  a  flmi 
ground  in  Schaffhausen  and  Sr.GalL  The  majority  of 
tbe  cantons  were,  however,  still  opposed  to  the  Refor- 
matioD,  and  the  IMet  of  Lucerne  (Jaiu,  1626)  endoiv- 
ored  to  BstisfV  the  longing  for  a  reformation  without 
reading  the  Church.  Its  decreef,  however,  did  not  g<i 
into  effect ;  an<l  the  Catholic  cantons,  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Eck,  arrancMl  a  new  religious  dispu- 
tation at  Baden  (May  19,  1526),  when  CEcoUmpadius 
acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Reformed  theologians. 
Though  both  parties  clsimed  the  victory,  the  Refor- 
mation continued  to  make  progress.  In  the  summer 
of  1626,  the  Griaons  granted  religious  freedom ;  in  April, 
1&27,  the  Reformed  party  obtained  a  majority  in  the 
Council  of  Berne,  which,  after  a  new  disputation  at 
Berne  (Jan.  G,  1528),  officially  introduceil  the  Keforma- 
tion.  Decisive  measures  for  securing  the  preponder- 
maob  of  tbe  Refumation  wen  uken  in  1628  by  St.  Gall, 


and  in  IS29  by  Basle  and  Glanis.  As  the  most  zeal- 
ous of  tbe  Catholic  cantons,  especially  Schwyz,  Uri, 
Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Valais,  and  Fribourg,  resorted  to 
forcible  measures  for  the  suppresuon  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Zurich  and  ConsUnce,  on  Dec  26, 1527,  formed  a 
defensive  alliance  under  (he  name  of  Burgher  Rights. 
It  was  joined  in  1628  by  Benie  and  Sl  Gall ;  in  1529  by 
Biel,  Muhlhausen,  Basle,  and  Schaffhausen ;  in  1^  by 
Strasburg,  which  ba<l  been  repelled  by  the  German 
Protestants,  The  landgrave  of  Hene  also  was  received 
into  it  in  16S0,  at  least  by  Zurich  and  Basle.  In  the 
meanwhile  flreCatholic  cantons — Luceme,Ziig,  Schwyz, 
Uri,  and  Unterwalden — hail  concluded  (April,  1529)  a 
league  with  king  Ferdinand  fur  the  maintenance  of  the 
old  faith.  A  war  decUred  by  Zurich  in  1529  against 
tbe  five  oantons  was  of  short  duration,  ami  the  peace  was 
fiTorabto  to  the  former.  In  1581  Uie  war  was  renewed, 
and  tbe  forces  of  Znrich  were  totally  defeated  at  Cap- 
pel,  Zwingli  himself  finding  his  death.  The  peace 
which  Zurich  and  Berne  were  forced  to  conclude  was, 
on  the  whole,  humiliating;  it  recognised,  however, and 
secured  both  confessions  of  faith.  Soon  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cappel,  (Ecolampadius  died  (Nov.  28,  1531)  of 
grief  fur  the  losses  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Henry 
Bulliiiger  in  Zurich,  and  Oswald  Nyeonius  in  Basle, 
now  became  tbe  leading  spirits  among  the  Reformed, 
wbom  strength  was  greatly  impaired  hy  internal  dis- 
sensions and  by  the  progress  of  the  Anabaptists.  The 
Catholic  cantons  succeeded  in  arresting  the  further 
spread  of  the  Reformation  in  Gennan  Switzerland,  and 
in  repressing  it  by  force  in  some  free  districts  and  in 
parts  of  the  cantons  Soleure  and  Glarus;  but  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Reformed  cantons,  eq>eciidly  in  Zurich 
and  Berne,  the  population  steadfastly  continued  to  sd- 
here  to  the  cause  of  religious  reform. 

2.  In  French  Switzerland,  the  reformatorj-  movement 
began  in  1526  in  the  French  parts  of  the  cantons  Itenie 
and  Biel,  where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  William 
Farel,  a  native  of  France.  In  1^0  he  established  the 
Reformation  tn  Ncnfch&tel.  In  (reneva  a  beginning 
was  made  as  early  as  1628;  in  1634,  after  a  reti^ona 
conference  held  at  the  suggestion  of  tbe  Bernese,  in 
which  Farel  defended  the  Reformation,  public  worship 
was  allowed  to  the  Reformed ;  rapid  progress  was  then 
made  through  the  zeal  of  Farel,  Froment,  and  Tiret; 
and  in  1535,  after  another  disputation,  the  papacy  was 
abolished  by  the  council  and  the  Reformation  adopted. 
Ill  1536  John  Calvin  [see  Calvin]  arrived  in  Geneva, 
and  was  induced  by  Farel  tn  remain  in  the  raty  and  to 
^d  bim  in  bis  stnip^le  against  a  party  of  fteethinkera 
who  called  themselves  SftirUueU.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  he  took  part  with  Farel  and  Viret  in  a  re- 
ligious  disputation  held  at  Lausanne,  which  resulted  in 
the  adhesion  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  In  1538  both  (Uh-in  and  Farel  were  ban- 
ished by  the  co&Dcil,  which  had  taken  offence  at  the 
strict  Church  discipline  introduced  by  the  Reformers, 
Soon,  however,  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  regained 
the  ascendency,  and  C!alvin  was  recalled  in  1541,  while 
Farel  remained  in  Neufch&teL  For  several  years  Cal- 
\\a  had  to  sustain  a  desperate  stniggle  against  his  op- 
ponents, but  in  1666  they  were  finally  subdued  in  an 
insurrection  set  on  foot  by  Ami  Perrin.  From  that 
time  tbe  reformatory  ideas  of  Calvin  were  carried 
through  in  both  Church  and  fkate  with  iron  consist- 
ency, and  Genera  became  a  centre  whence  reformatory 
infiuences  spread  to  the  remotest  paru  of  Enrope.  By 
sii  extensive  correspondence  and  numerous  religious 
writings,  he  exerted  a  strong  personal  infiuence  far  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Switzerland.  The  theological 
academy  of  Geneva,  founded  in  1688,  supplied  the 
cbtirches  of  many  foreign  countries,  especially  France, 
with  preachers  trained  In  the  s|^rit  of  Calvin,  When 
Catvin  died,  tn  1564,  the  continuation  of  bis  work  de- 
volved upon  the  learned  Theodore  Beza.  CMvin  dis- 
agreed in  many  poiota  with  Zwingli,  wtmee  views  crad- 
ually  lost  ground  as  tboi«)iD<tiQil«inVuliAlot^ 
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Second  Helvetic  Conression,  the  most  important  aroonff 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  Beformed  Church,  which 
was  compiled  by  Bullinger  in  Zurich, published  in  1566, 
aad  recognised  in  all  Reformed  countries, completed  the 
superiority  of  Calviu's  principles  over  those  of  Zwingli, 

3.  Although  the  majority  of  the  German  Protestant 
churches  remained  in  coimection  with  the  Lutheran 
Keformotion,  a  tierman  Refonned  Church  which  wore 
I  moderately  Calvinistic  upect  sprang  up  in  several 
parts  of  Germany.  In  1560  the  elector  Frederick  lit 
of  the  Palatinate  embraced  the  Refonned  creed,  and 
organized  the  Church  of  his  dominions  acconling  to 
Reformed  principles.  By  his  authority,  Ursintis  and 
Olevinnus  composed  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which 
•oon  came  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  sundard 
•jrmbolical  book  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  but 
was  highly  esteemed  tbiougboat  the  Reformed  world. 
Maurice,  the  learned  landgrave  of  Hesse-CaBsel,  after 
several  fruitless  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Lutheran 
and  Refonned  churches,  joined  the  latter  in  1564,  and 
compelled  the  Lutheran  Church  of  his  dominion  to 
enter  into  communion  with  Calvinism.  In  Anhalt, 
Calvinism  was  introduced  chiefly  from  attachment  to 
Melancthon,  ami  Kiasaa  introWed  the  Heidelbe^ 
Catechism  in  consequence  of  its  relation  to  the  house 
of  Orange.  The  most  important  accession  to  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Germany  was  that  of  John  Sigis- 
muiid,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  on  Christmas  tlay, 
1613,  received  the  Lord's  supper  in  the  court  church  of 
Berlin  according  to  the  Calvinulic  ritual.  Although 
he  tried,  aa  all  princes  of  these  times  did,  to  induce  the 
people  to  follow  his  example,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  country  continued  to  remain  Luthenm. 
Among  the  free  imperial  cities,  it  was  especially  Bremen 
which  adopted  the  Reformed  creed. 

IV.  The  Engluk  Rrformalioti, — In  England  the  writ- 
ings of  Luther  were  warmly  welcomed  by  many,  espe- 
ci^ly  by  those  who  secretly  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of 
Wyclifle.  King  Henry  Vlllf  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  St,  Thomas  k  Becket,  wrote  against  Luther  (1521)  the 
work  A  dtertio  VII  Saavmentorum,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  pope  the  title  Drfeator  Fidei.  He  also 
wrote  the  emperor  of  Germany  a  letter  in  which  he 
called  for  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics.  But  Luther- 
anism  found  lealous  adherents  even  at  the  English 
universities,  and  an  English  translatiMi  of  the  Ilible 
(1626)  by  Frith  and  Tyndale,  members  of  the  univerri- 
ty  of  Cambridge,  bad  a  dedrive  ef&ct  Soon  the  king 
ftll  ont  with  the  pope,  because  the  latter  refused  to  annul 
Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  niece 
of  the  emperor  Charies  V.  The  king,  who  represented 
that  his  marriage  with  Catharine,  his  brother's  widow, 
was  open  to  objections,  laid  the  matter,  by  advice  of 
Ttwrnas  Cranmer,  before  the  Christian  universities;  and 
when  replies  were  received  declaring  the  marriage  with 
a  brother's  wife  as  null  and  void,  the  king  separated 
from  Catharine,  married  Anne  Bolcyn,  and  fell  under 
the  papal  ban.  The  English  Parliament  sundered  the 
connection  between  England  and  Rome,  and  recognised 
the  king  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  Henry  was  de- 
sirous of  destroying  the  influence  of  the  pope  over  the 
Ch  urch  of  England,  to  which,  in  other  respects,  be  wished 
to  preserve  the  continuity  of  its  Catholic  character.  The 
cloisters  were  subjected  to  a  viutation  in  1685,  and  to- 
tally abolished  in  1536;  and  the  Bible  was  diffused  in 
the  mother  tongue  (1538)  as  the  only  source  of  doctrine; 
but  the  statute  of  1639  impeded  distinct  limits  upon  the 
Reformation,  and,  in  particular,  confirmed  transubst^n- 
tiation,  priestly  celibacy,  masses  for  the  dead,  and  au- 
ricular confession.  A  comiderable  number  of  tboee  who 
refused  to  comply  with  the  religious  changes  introduced 
into  England  were  executed.  A  powerful  party,  headed 
by  Thomas  Cranmer,  after  1533  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bur^',  and  ThomaN  Cromwell,  after  1634  royal  vicar- 
general  fur  ecclesiastic  BfTatni,  exerted  a  silent  influence 
in  behalf  of  a  nearer  approach  towards  the  Refonned 
churcbea  of  continental  Europe.   They  met  with  little 


suecesa  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  bat  obtained  a  m. 
jority  in  the  regency  which  titled  England  during  iW 
minority  of  Edward  VL  Peter  Martyr,  OGrhina,Bacec 
and  Fagius  were  called  to  England  to  aid  Cranmrr  is 
carrying  through  the  Reformation.  The  baiis  waiU 
in  the  Book  of  Homilies  (1547),  the  new  English  litai)^ 
(the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1548),and  the  FuRr-m 
Articles  (1652) ;  but  the  labon  of  Cnmrner  were  intc*. 
nipted  by  the  death  of  Edward  YI  (1568).  His  ht- 
cessor,  queen  Maty,  the  daiighter  of  Henry  and  (^tt*. 
rinc  of  Aragon,  was  a  devoted  part  inn  of  ibe  Ontfrk 
of  Rome,  during  whose  reign  Cranmer  an<i  frvm  ikne 
hundred  to  four  hundred  other  persons  were  executed 
on  account  of  their  religion.  A  papal  Buncio  apptwKi 
in  England,  and  an  olisequioos  parliament  aandMHd 
the  reunion  with  Rome;  bat  the  affect ionn  of  ib' 
pie  were  not  regained,  and  the  early  death  nf  May 
(1568)  put  an  end  to  the  official  restoration  of  ibc  h- 
pal  Church.  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  daaghtcT  nf  Hnrr 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  binh,  in  conseqiimce  li  ito 
papal  decision,  was  regarded  by  the  Roman  CattM&o 
as  illegitimate,  resumed  the  work  of  her  father,  ad 
coropleteil  the  English  Reformation,  as  distinrt  b«k 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  RefermatKM  4 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  Book  of  Cmm 
Prayer  which  had  been  adopted  undn  Edward  aat 
so  changed  as  to  be  less  nflensive  to  CatboliciL  aul  W 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  June,  1559,  it  was  made 
ing  on  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom.  M»4  <^  thf 
Catholics  conformed;  ofMOO  clergy,  their  benrficesvnr 
only  lost  by  fourteen  bishops,  flfieen  heMU  of  rcdniaa- 
ticfll  corporations,  fifty  canon^  and  about  cighiy  priMa 
Matthew  Parker,  the  former  teacher  of  tlx'  quecD.wif 
appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Tb«  ralidiiy 
his  ordination,  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  x-oft. 
nor  made  according  to  the  Roman  rite.  ¥ra«  at  otm 
puted  in  numemiis  Catholic  writinga,  but  baa  ako  fwai 
some  Catholic  defenders,  as  Ijt  Counyer.  The  Cesfe*- 
ston  of  Faith  which  had  been  drawn  up  ander  Edwari 
in  forty-two  articles  waa  reduced  to  thirty-nine  artidA 
and  in  this  form  it  waa  adopted  by  a  eonvocatioo  cf  tka 
clergy  at  London  in  1562,  and  by  ParliamcDl  m^.  n 
157) ,  the  rule  of  faith  for  all  the  clergy.  Acronjinc  v 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Scripture*  contain  pmr- 
thing  necessary  to  salvation;  jiisiificatioa  ie  ihm^ 
faith  alone,  but  works  acceplaUe  lu  Goal  are  the  or<y*- 
any  fruit  of  thia  fiuth;  in  the  Lnrd'a  sapper  thm  its 
communion  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  n  spiritnilt 
received  by  faith;  and  predeatinatton  is  apprrbewM 
only  as  it  is  a  source  of  consolation.  Supreme  pnww 
over  the  Church  is  vested  in  the  English  cr^virn.  im  it 
is  limited  by  the  statutes.  Bi^hopn  cnntiiiued  to  it 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  oflUccrs  and  the  Ontf  banu 
of  the  realm.  Subseriptitm  to  ihe-artidcs  waa  ma^ 
binding  only  on  the  clergy;  to  the  laity  freedoai 
conscience  was  allowed.  The  adoption  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  complete<l,  in  the  main,  the  ci>n«iiiar»« 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England.  Smiw  parts  >d 
the  Church  govemment  and  the  liturgy-,  erperiaHy  tW 
retaining  of  sacerdotal  vestments,  gave  great  ofleMt  ib 
a  number  of  zealous  friends  of  a  radical  rvli^rinae 
maUon  who  had  suffered  persecution  during  tbr  irip 
of  Maiy,  and,  while  exiles,  had  become  BtraaglT  attarli^ 
to  ^e  principlee  of  strict  Calvinimi.  They  dmanM 
a  greater  purity  of  the  Chorch  ( hetice  their  itanx  Pori- 
tans),  a  simple,  spiritual  form  of  worship,  a  at  rv^  i'hsrH 
discipline,  and  a  Presbyterian  form  of  goremmcni.  IV 
Act  of  Uniformity  (1569)  threatened  all  NonraafA- 
ists  with  fines  and  inprisonnieot,  aitd  tbeir  nunitttt 
with  deposition  and  banishment.  When  the  frnvbrnr 
of  the  act  began  to  be  enforced,  a  number  oT  the  N**- 
conformist  clergy  fomed  separate  ongregalian*  in  nv- 
nection  with  presbyteries  (since  1572).  and  a  cimidt» 
able  portion  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  EAiaHiahr. 
Church  sympathized  with  them.  The  mptsre  bnvtci 
the  parties  was  widened  in  L593  by  an  act  wT  l'arlia»R£ 
that  all  who  «bcK^mMte;«^@§W>  — ' 
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ship,  or  led  others  to  do  so,  should  be  ti»{»isoned  ind 
submit,  or  after  three  months  be  banished ;  and  at^in  in 
lo95,  when  the  Freabyceriaiis  applied  the  Mosaic  Sab- 
bath laws  to  the  Christian  Sunday,  and  when  Calviu's 
doctrines  respecting  predestination  excited  animated 
disputes. 

A  much  more  nnooniproiDisiog  opposition  than  that 
by  the  Puritans  was  made  to  the  Kuabliahed  Church 
by  Robert  Brown,  who  embraced  (rrom  1&80)  Calvinism 
in  irs  strictest  form,  denounced  the  English  Church  as 
a  falae  Church,  and  demanded  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  apostolic  example,  every  conRregation  should  be  an 
independent  Church.  His  adherents,  who  were  vari- 
ously designated  as  Brown  isla,  Independents,  and  Con- 
gi^atiooalista,  renounced  all  fellowship  with  tha  Chureb 
of  England,  and  met  with  great  success,  though  Brown 
faimself  returned  to  the  Church  of  England.  In  16ft3 
there  were  about  20,000  Independents  in  England :  those 
who  fled  to  Holland  founded  a  Dumber  of  churches  there, 
and  from  Holland  the  Pilgrim  fathers  brought  this  branch 
of  the  English  Reformation  over  to  the  New  World. 

The  Stuarts  entertained  immoderate  otunions  as  to 
the  royal  authority  in  Church  and  State.  James  I.  the 
son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  remained,  in  spite  of  the 
Unnpowder  Pint  (1605),  mild  towards  the  Catholics,  but 
bitterly  opposed  to  Puritanism.  The  Catholic  element 
in  the  Established  Church  was  greatly  strengthened, 
and  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  restore  episcopacy 
in  Scotland.  A  bond  of  union  was,  bowerer,  ^ven  to 
all  parties  by  an  excellent  new  tnnslatiou  of  the  Kbie 
into  English,  with  which  king  James's  name  is  honor- 
ably connected.  Cbaries  I  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father;  and  as  the  bishops  sided  with  him  in  bis 
conflicts  with  Parliament  and  his  endeavors  to  enforce 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  king's  overthrow,  which 
ended  in  hia  execution  (1649),  involved  the  overthrow 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  I'ar- 
liament  summoned  an  aawmbly  of  divines  at  Weat- 
minster— the  Westminster  Assembly  (1048-49)— and, 
in  accordance  with  the  pmpoution  of  tbu  assembly, 
introduced  a  Presbyterian  form  of  government  and  a 
Puritanic  form  of  worship.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  however,  the  Stuarts  were  recalled  (1060)  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  re  -  esublished.  The  Test  Act 
(1673)  probUrited  every  one  Aom  holding  any  public 
office  unless  be  had  acknowledged  the  king's  ecclest- 
aatical  supremacy  and  had  received  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  in  an  Episcopal  church.  In  cnnse- 
quence  of  the  adherence  of  James  II  to  the  Church  of 
Home,  there  arose  one  more  conflict  between  the  Eng- 
lish king  and  the  Episcopal  Esublished  Church ;  but 
when  William  III  of  Orange  became  king  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  was  deSnitely  settled  (1089).  The 
Church  of  England  reuined  the  Episcopal  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  Ireland  was  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Church  of  England.  This  connection  between 
the  Established  Church  of  England  and  the  Esublished 
Church  of  Ireland  remained  until  1870,  when  the  latter 
irai  disesublished  and  its  official  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England  severed.  The  "  Church  of  Ireland" 
since  then  forms  an  independent,  sclf-goveming  body; 
while  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  Sutes  agree  with  the 
religious  creed  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  frame 
their  Church  laws  with  entire  independence. 

V.  The  Pretbyferiaiu  of  ^'W/funrf.— The  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  Reformation  begun  in  continental  Europe 
was  brought  to  Scotland  by  sei'eral  Scotch  students  of 
Wittenberg.  They  tried  to  circulate  Luther's  writings, 
bnt  found  the  ground  not  favor^jle  to  a  reformation,  be- 
cause  king  James  V  bad  intimately  allied  himself  with 
the  clergy  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the  power  of  the 
nobility.  Stringent  measures  were  adopted  against  the 
farorera  of  the  Reformation.  The  lirat  victim  was  Pat- 
rick Hamilton  (Jilarch  1, 1528),  s  yuutb  of  royal  blood, 
who,  while  studying  in  Germany,  had  imbibed  a  love 
of  the  Befomution.  Two  more  Beformers  were  borued 


in  1534;  in  1539,  five  in  Edinburgh  and  two  in  Glasgow. 
Nevertheless,  tlte  adherents  of  the  Kefurmalinn  stead- 
ily increased  in  number,  especially  among  the  nobles. 
When  James  V  died,  the  leader  of  the  reformatory  par- 
ty,  James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  succeeded  in  seizing 
the  regency.  When  the  latter  saw  bis  political  in- 
fluence endangered  by  the  Reforraed  earl  of  Lennox, 
he  was  gained  over  by  the  widowed  queen  and  by 
David  Beautoun  (Beton),  cardinal- archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  to  the  Catholic  side,  and  persecution  began 
afresh.  The  Catholic  party  derived  some  advaiiUges 
from  the  national  war  against  Henry  VllI  of  England, 
as  the  latter  was  looked  upon  as  a  patron  of  reformatory 
movements;  but  the  burning  of  George  Wishart,  one 
of  the  theolagical  leaders  uf  the  Reformation,  rallied  the 
reformatory  party  anew.  Under  the  guidance  of  John 
Knox  tbey  began  to  advance  mote  firmly,  and  to  de- 
velop their  ecclesiastical  affairs  more  definitely.  As 
both  Knox  and  Wishart  had  been  educated  at  Geueva, 
and  were  firmly  addicted  to  the  Reformed  Confcasion, 
the  reformed  Ijrpe  of  the  Reformation  now  obtained  in 
Scotland  a  decided  and  lasting  ascendency  over  the  Lu- 
theran. The  Reformed  party  allied  itself  with  the  Eng- 
linh  government,  the  Catholics  with  that  of  France, 
The  latter  sent  the  young  daughter  of  James  V,  Mary 
Stuart,  to  France  for  education,  where  she  was  subse- 
quenlly  married  to  king  Francis  II  of  France,  and  im- 
bibed an  enthusiastic  atuchment  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  lao4  the  fanatical  dukes  of  Guise,  the  brothers  of 
the  widowed  queen,  became  r^nts  of  Scotland.  The 
French  influmoe  waa  stvoogty  used  for  the  repression 
of  the  reformatory  party,  which,  on  the  other  band, 
was  benefited  by  the  accession  to  the  English  throne 
of  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  Protection  was  af- 
fiiriled  to  the  English  ProtesUnts  who  had  fled  on  account 
of  their  religion,  and  freedom  of  worship  was  again  se- 
cured by  the  native  friends  of  the  Reformation.  John 
Knox,  who  in  164B  had  had  to  flee  from  Scotland,  re- 
turned in  1555  to  strengthen  the  Reformed  faith  and  to 
urge  on  the  nobility  and  the  people  to  an  unceasing 
contest  against  the  idolatries  of  Boroe.  Dissatisfied, 
however,  with  the  feeble  support  which  he  found,  Knox 
returned  in  1566  to  Geneva,  in  which  city  he  received 
from  the  Scotch  bishops  the  sentence  to  the  stake  which 
had  been  passed  against  him.  The  stirring  letters  which 
'Knox  wrote  to  Scotland  from  Geneva  led  (15&7)  to  the 
formation  of  a  defensive  league  of  the  ProtesUnt  nolnl- 
ity— the  "Congregation  of  Christ."  The  accession  of 
Elisabeth  to  the  English  throne  was  followed  in  Scot- 
Und  by  the  adoption  of  new  measures  against  the  Ref- 
ormation, which  French  troops  were  to  carry  into  effect. 
This  led  to  a  furious  outbreak  of  the  Reforme^l  party. 
John  Knox  once  more  returned,  the  Covenant  of  Hay 
Bl  was  signed,  a  new  alliance  with  Enghuid  was  con- 
cloded,  and  the  widowed  queen  ilepoaed  as  regent.  The 
iconochutic  devaatation  of  Cathidic  churclies  and  clois- 
ters  began  at  Perth  and  rapidly  spread  over  the  king- 
dom. A  civil  war  which  ensued  was  concluded  by  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh  (1560),  which  recognised  the  rights 
of  the  Reformed.  The  Scutch  Parliament,  which  met 
soon  after,  immediately  abolishetl  the  papal  jnriadictioa 
over  Scntlaml,  foibade  the  mass,  and  approved  an  en- 
tirely Calvinistic  Confession  (Conftttio  Scoltita),  In 
the  next  year  (1661)  the  Presbyterian  Church  govern- 
ment was  set  in  order  in  the  Book  of  Discipline.  These 
acte  of  the  Parliament  were,  however,  not  sanctioned  by 
the  government  until  ]567,after  the  overthrow  of  Mary 
Stuart,  who,  notwithstanding  her  fanaUcal  zeal  in  be- 
half of  Rome,  bad  been  unable  since  bcr  return  from 
France  (1561)  to  arrest  tlie  complete  victory  of  the  Be- 
farmed  party.  While  the  theology  of  the  Soitch  Con- 
fession was  strictly  Calvinistic,  the  episcopal  benefices 
were  allowed  to  continue,  as  the  regents  during  the  mi- 
nority of  James  VI,  and  still  more  James  himself,  had 
a  strong  perwnal  interest  in  their  preservation.  Mel- 
ville, the  successor  of  Knox,  induced  tl^c  Assemlily  of 
1678  to  adopt  t  strictly  P«j^|gsiSf  ^<(5e)gre*"- 
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tion,  which  «lmit>  no  Church  office  except  the  four  rec- 
o^nised  by  Calrin— of  pastor,  doctor,  elder,  and  deacon. 
The  sanction  of  this  Church  constitution  (the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline)  hy  Parliament  and  the  yoathfhl 
king  was  not  obtaitied  until  1592,  Janm  waa,  however, 
pennaally  averse  to  Presbyterianistn  and  a  strong  ad- 
hereitt  of  an  episcopal  form  of  govemmenL  He  left  no 
means  untried,  especially  af^er  ho  had  united  the  crown 
of  Kiigland  with  that  of  Scotland,  to  force  an  episcopal 
form  of  ji^veninient  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Charles  I  went  still  further  than  his  father,  and  gave  to 
tlie  Scotch  a  liturgy  which  the  Presbyterians  denounced 
as  a  service  to  BaaL  The  union  of  Scotch  Preabyterians 
with  the  Puritans  and  Independents  oT  England  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  Charles  I.  In  1649  a  new  league  and 
covenant  was  adopted,  and  in  1645  Scotland  received 
the  Westminster  standards.  After  the  execution  of 
Charles  I,  the  Scotch,  from  opposition  to  Cromwell,  pro- 
claimed Charles  11,  who  had  signed  the  covenant,  as 
king.  Thia  ted,  however,  to  a  Miioua  and  lasting  di- 
viaion  among  Scotch  PrcHbyteriana.  Other  divisionB, 
from  various  causes,  followed  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  (1879)  Scotch  Presbyterianism 
is  split  up  into  a  large  number  of  divisions.  The  Presby- 
terian character  of  the  people  has,  however,  remained 
unimpaired.  Cromwell,  who  several  times  defeated  the 
Scotch,  did  not  allow  the  assembly  to  meet,  but  in  no 
other  way  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  Charles  II  relapaed  into  the  Stuart  tendency 
to  introduce  Episcopalianiam ;  but  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts  in  1689,  the  Church  constitution  of  1692, 
and  the  Westminster  Confession  were  definitely  icstored. 
To  the  adherents  of  an  Episcopalian  Church  an  act  of 
1712  granted  freedom  of  worship,  and  in  1792  they  re- 
ceived the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights. 

VI.  Tke  Rtfermed  Churth  o/HiMaml^VowYtm  dd 
the  ReTormiUon  find  a  more  bvorabte  anl  than  in  the 
Netheriands,  which  were  elosely  united  with  (iermany, 
being  regarded  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  The  people  were 
noted  for  their  industry  and  love  of  freedom,  and  were 
therefore  inclined  to  au  earnest  opposition  to  every 
form  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  despotism.  Besides,  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  the  Beghards,  and  other 
religious  communities  bad  awakened  and  fostered  an 
interest  in  a  pureti  more  acriptnnl  form  of  Christianity, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  was  far 
from  1>eing  extinct.  Therefore  Luther's  writings,  al- 
though they  were  condemned  by  the  University  of  Lou- 
v»n,  were  enthusiastically  received  in  the  tinurishing 
dtiea  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  HolUnd.  As  the  Neth- 
eriands were  the  hereditary  land  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V,  he  made  the  utmost  eft>rt8  to  suppress  the  reforma- 
tory movement ;  and  the  penal  hiw  which  was  issued  at 
Worms  in  1531  was  carried  out  with  greater  earnestness 
in  the  Netherlands  than  in  (iermany.  In  1528  two  Au- 
giistinian  monks,  Henn^  V'os  and  John  Esch,  were  exe- 
cuted at  Brussels — the  tirst  martjnv  of  the  Reformation. 
Other  edicts  against  the  Protestants  followed,  and  with 
them  new  executions.  The  progress  of  the  Reformation 
was,  however,  not  checked;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
closer  connection  of  the  people  with  France  and  Switzer- 
land, it  took  a  Reformed  rather  than  a  Lutheran  type. 
The  rigor  of  the  persecution  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  mild  disposition  of  the 
two  stadtholders,  Margaret  of  Savo)',  and  Hary,  widowed 
queen  of  Hungary,  the  latter  of  whom,  a  sister  of  the 
emperor,  waa  even  suspected  of  a  secret  sympathy  with 
the  Reformation ;  and  in  many  places  tbe  execution  of 
the  obnoxious  decrees  was  even  prevented  by  the  out- 
q>oken  personal  inclinations  of  municipal  and  provincial 
authorities.  Aii  effort  made  by  Charles  V  (1550)  to  es- 
tablish a  regular  inquisition,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Spanish,  was  not  successful.  Philip  II  did  not  shrink 
fnm  measures  of  tbe  utmost  cnielty  to  enforce  submis- 
sion to  the  laws  and  to  the  Council  nf  Trent;  but,  )n- 
fltead  of  submitting,  the  people  rallied  for  tbe  defence 
of  their  relipouB  and  civil  liberty.  A  Calvinistic  con- 


fession of  faith  (Con/ntio  Belgica)  waa  in  1562  dran 
up  by  Guido  de  Bres,  and  in  1566  it  was  recognised  h\ 
a  synod  of  Antwerp  as  a  symbolical  book  of  tbe  vi- 
formed  churches  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  latter  year 
a  defenrive  league,  the  Compromisif  was  also  coocIkM 
by  tbe  nobles,  wbicb  spread  with  great  tapMfity.  Tke 
name  of  Gvaix  (Beggan),  by  wbicfa  the  court  at  fin*  bad 
ridiculed  the  confederates,  was  received  by  tbe  peo^ 
as  a  title  of  honor,  and  served  as  a  rallyiiig-poiBt  f«r  ■ 
great  national  movement  towards  freedom.  WtMst  the 
stadthokler  Margaret  of  Parma  felt  unable  to  CTirb  en- 
longer  the  rising  opposition,  tbe  duke  of  Alba  nndnbMk 
to  cactingiush  the  Refimnation  with  6n  and  aword.  la 
the  southern  provinces  he  was  succvsaful ;  bat  tevcn  if 
the  northern  provinces  tbnned,  in  1579,  the  Uiaon  tt 
Utrecht,  and  renounced  allegiance  to  the  king  Spaia. 
A  long  and  bloody  war  of  independence  followed,  vhirii 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  indepn^fK 
Dutch  Repuldic,  In  the  sonthem  province*^  whidi  n- 
mained  under  the  crown  of  Spain,  tbe  Refun&Mifa 
was  almost  whoUy  extinguished.  The  Ouich  UepaUic, 
though  only  one  of  the  smaller  IVotestant  states  of  £a- 
rope,  soon  added  to  the  reputation  of  the  Refionuiisa 
by  the  conspicuous  position  it  occupied  in  regard  to  Bt- 
erature  and  art,  to  civilization  and  to  maritime  m- 
quest.  In  the  inner  history  of  the  Reformed  chncte, 
the  Arminisn  controversy  [sec  AiuiiKiAnsif  ]  and  tbe 
Synod  of  Don  (q.  v.) — which  was  attended  by  ddr- 
gates  of  the  English  Epiaoopal  Cfanrrb  and  the  rhnidm 
of  Scotland,  the  Palatinate,  Hesee,  Switxcrland,  Wetie- 
ran,  Oeneva,  Bremen,  and  Eraden — were  of  considenUt 
importance.  The  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  led  fa 
a  time,  boih  in  Holland  and  in  the  Refonned  churckes 
of  several  other  countries,  to  a  complete  virtorr  rf  «rift 
CalviniMD  over  a  party  which  detnanded  more  Bifabol 
rimplicity  and  less  rigid  oonfbrmity  with  the  mttm  *4 
any  theologian,  even  if  it  be  Calvin ;  but  sooo  etrtct  Cat- 
vinum  lost  more  ground  in  Holland  than  in  any  «lbtf 
Reforme<l  Church,  and  rationalism  obtained  an  asnn- 
denc>- so  decisive  and  of  so  long  dnnticH]  that  inibe  I9tb 
centnr}-  a  numerous  party  of  orthodox  memben  of  ibe 
National  Church  separated  from  tbe  latter  and  CKom- 
tnled  a  Pree  Reformed  Cburcli.  The  Dutch  Betmned 
Church  has  planted  large  and  flourishing  oAb«»«e  n 
North  Aminca  and  several  oonatriea  of  Souih  Afiia. 
and  thus  contributed  an  important  share  to  the  asreu- 
dency  which  Protestantism  enjoys  in  these  legiesuk  la 
Belgium,  under  the  cruel  rule  of  the  Spaniards,  bol  vcn 
few  and  small  Reformed  congregations  were  aUe  lo  am- 
tinue  their  always  euftangered  existence,  uniiL  in  ibe 
19th  century,  the  reunion  of  tbe  country'  with  Uftflaad 
began  an  lera  of  greater  freedom  ain)  of  progtw, «  kicb 
continued  after  (he  erection  of  Belgium  into  an  iade- 
pendcnt  kingdom.  Now  Belgium  has  again  a  KaiiMal 
Reformed  Church,  which  is  still  one  of  ibe  smallest  Re- 
formed national  churches  of  Europe,  but  is  recngnwd 
by  the  State,  enjoys  a  steady  prt^rras,  and  the  otf- 
spuken  sympathy  of  many  of  tbe  fwremoat  ■^atfiHit  of 
the  country. 

VII.  Tke  Uahfrm  Rfformatiem  m  f4e  iSrawtsmB 
KwgdomM, — At  the  time  when  Luther  began  bb  ref- 
ormation.  Christian  II  ruled  over  all  the  Scandisaviaa 
countries — Denmark. Norway, Iceland,  and  Sweden.  Be 
was  an  unprincipled  tyrant,  who  favored  ibe  Belonna- 
lion  in  Denmark  in  order  to  strip  the  bishops  of  tbeir 
political  power,  while  in  Sweden  he  executed  the  noblest 
men  under  tbe  plea  that  they  were  under  the  pafol  ban. 
As  eoriy  as  1619  he  called  Maitio  Beinbard,  frmn  Wk- 
tenbcrg  U»  Copenhagen  into  the  theohifncal  faeidty,  and 
in  I52I  he  issued  a  decree  encouraging  the  marriage  of 
the  priests  When,  in  1522,  a  papal  delegate  appomd 
in  Denmark,  Christian  took  back  his  dectee  on  the  ms^ 
riage  of  the  priests.  He  was,  nevertheless,  depMcd  in 
1528,  and  among  the  grounds  of  the  depoeilina  which 
tlie  eslatCB  brought  fiirward  was*  that  he  had  infectnl 
his  wife  with  the  Lutheran  hemv,  and  intumfaiecd  pro- 
moten  of  this  sai^e  her^  Ungdsm 
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of  Demurib  Christian  was  aucceeded  by  hia  tmde, 
FRdcridc  I,  dube  of  Hobtrin,  who  strongly  inclined  to- 
wants  the  Reronnation,  but  who  hail,  nevenh«lra>,  to 
prombe  to  the  eaUtcs  of  l>eiiinsrk  to  put  down,  witli 
peraecutiun,  the  heresy  that  was  prewiiift  >n.  In  the 
hereditary  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holsiein  allviuleut 
interference  with  the  great  religious  stniggle  was  in 
1524  forbidden,  and  the  king's  well-known  qrmpathy 
with  the  Refurmation  greatly  promoted  the  nmre  rapid 
diffusion  of  Luther's  doctrines  and  writings.  The  pro- 
vineial  of  the  Carmelite  order,  Paulus  £li»,  translated 
|Mrt  of  the  Psalms;  the  New  Tesu,  translated  by  John 
Hichclsen,  a  companion  of  the  expelled  king,  Christian 

II,  ai4d  printed  in  Leipaic  in  founil  a  la^  circular 
tion,  and  in  1625  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  declared 
free.  The  oolHlity  at  an  assembly  at  Viboiig  showed 
itself  farorablfl ;  the  king  declared  himself  npeidy  for  it 
in  lfi%;  the  Diet  of  Odense,  in  1627,  deprirctl  the  bish- 
ops of  their  ecclesiastica)  Jurisdiction,  snd  granted  re- 
ligious liberty  to  all,  and  the  right  n{  mnrriagc  to  the 
clergy  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council.  Viborg, 
in  Jutland,  Bfalmo,  in  Scaitia,  and  Copenhagen  became 
important  centres  of  the  movement,  which  now  ^>tead 
with  great  njHdity  over  the  whole  kingdnm.  At  the 
Diet  of  Copeohagen  in  15S0,  which  was  to  attempt  a 
reunion  of  the  parties,  the  Lutheran  preachers,  with  John 
Jansen  {preacher  at  Copenhagen)  st  their  head,  pre- 
aentcd  a  confession  of  faith  in  furty>three  articles. 
Though  the  object  for  which  the  diet  had  been  cnii- 
voke«l  was  not  attained,  the  pretlominance  of  the  Lu- 
therans was  now  fuUy  decided,  and  the  king  openly 
ranged  hinsdf  on  tbdr  side.  On  the  death  nf  Frederick 
I  the  biriiopB  used  the  political  power  which  ha<l  )>een 
left  to  them  for  a  last  attempt  to  put  down  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  it  was  of  no  avaiL    The  new  king,  Christinn 

III,  by  energetic  and  violent  measures,  soon  destroyed 
the  last  remnant  of  the  old  Church  and  completed  the 
victory  of  the  Ueformation.  Immediately  after  liis  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  he  conftrmed  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. On  Aug.  80, 1686,  alt  the  biabops  were  impria- 
oned.  A  diet  held  at  Copenhagen  decreed  that  the 
biabops  should  thereafter  be  deprived  of  all  secular 
power,  and  tliat  the  Church  property  should  be  con- 
fiscated, and  rlivided  am<Hig  the  king,  the  nobility,  and 
ecclesiastical  and  charitable  inMitutions.  When  the  im- 
prisoned bishops  declared  their  willingness  to  renounce 
their  dignities^they  were  restored  tA liberty;  onlvKtln- 
nor,  bishop  of  Koeskilde,  refused,  and  died  in  prison.  At 
the  inritaUon  of  the  king,  John  Bugenhagen  came  to 
Denmark,  cniwned  {1&97)  the  king  and  the  qiieeti,  con- 
secrated two  evangelical  bishops  or  superintendents,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  framing  of  a  new  Church 
constitution,  which  was  published  on  Sept.  2, 1587,  and 
■anctimied  by  the  Diet  t^  Odense  in  1589.  From  that 
time  all  Denmark  has  firmly  adhered  to  the  Lutheran 
Church.  For  many  years  no  other  worship  was  allowed; 
and,  even  after  the  establishment  of  complete  religious 
litjerty  in  1848,  more  than  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  continue  to  be  classed  as  Lutherans. 

On  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Norway  we 
■re  but  imperfectly  informed.  A  monk  Anthony  in  men- 
tionetl  who  preacheil  the  Gospel  in  Beigcn.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  bishope  and  the  clergy  appear  to  have  been 
iippMed  to  the  Keformitton,  which  was  almost  unknown 
until  the  reign  of  Christian  III ;  then  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment began  to  introduce  the  Reformation.  Olaf 
Eiigelbrechlsen,  archbishop  of  Drontheim,  soon  atwn- 
donetl  his  oppwntion  to  the  Danish  king  and  fled  (I6S7) 
ivich  his  treasures  to  the  Netherlands,  snd  resistance  lo 
the  new  Church  constitution  soon  ceased.  Alany  nf 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  however,  left  their  ponitiims; 
ihere  was  a  scarcity  of  preachem,  and  the  people  Tor  a 
ong  time  showed  a  marked  preference  for  Catlmiicism. 
But  when  the  people  had  become  settled  in  their  new 
relief  (hey  became  strongly  atUched  to  the  Lutheran 
i^^hurcli,  with  which  now  fully  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
he  population  are  connected. 


Iceland  had  become  a  part  of  the  Danish  kingdom  hy 
the  Calmnr  Union  of  1897,  and  the  decree  of  the  Danish 
Diet  of  1686,  which  declared  the  Evangelical  Church  as 
the  State  religion  of  Denmark,  became  also  valid  for  Ice- 
land. For  several  years  the  two  bishops  of  the  country 
successfully  neutralized  the  efforts  of  the  Danish  t;i>v- 
eniment.  In  1540  Gifor  EtnaiasMi,  who  had  studie<l  in 
Wittenberg,  became  Inabop  of  iSulholt,  and  began  the 
introduction  of  the  Seformltirai.  His  auceeasor,  Hanin 
Einarason,  worked  in  the  sane  direction,  but  was  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  other  bishop,  John  Aresen,  of 
Holar,  who  even  took  him  prisoner,  and  had  Gifur's 
bones  dug  up  and  interred  in  an  unconsecrated  place. 
But  finally  bishop  Aresen  was  overpowered,  and  in  1550 
executed  as  a  rebel.  This  ended  alt  opposition  to  the 
Reformation  in  ledand.  The  entire  population,  as  in 
Denmark  and  Norway,  has  ever  since  Iwlonged  to  the 
Lutheran  Church, 

In  Sweden  the  Reformation  was  hailed  as  a  useful 
ally  in  the  struggle  for  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Den- 
mark and  re-eMablisbing  the  national  independence. 
The  bishops  and  higher  cleigy  were  the  strongest 
Hupporters  of  Danish  rule,  and  when  Gustavus  Vasa 
achieved  the  freedom  of  Sweden  and  was  elected  king 
(1638)  by  the  IMet  of  StrengnXa  be  was  looked  upon 
by  the  bishops  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  The  king,  who 
needed  part  of  the  immense  wealth  of  the  clergy  to  re- 
lieve the  people  of  their  taxes,  at  first  endeavored  to 
gain  pope  Adrian  VI's  co-operation  for  a  reformation 
of  the  Church.  When  this  was  found  to  be  useless,  he 
commiasioiied  the  tmrthers  Olaf  and  Lawrence  Petersen, 
who  had  studied  at  WittenbCTg,  to  introduce  the  Lu- 
theran Reformation.  I'he  two  brothers  had  returned  to 
Sweden  in  1519,  gained  a  number  of  adherents,  the  roost 
prominent  of  whom  was  the  archdeacon  Lawrence  An- 
dersen, and  Olaf's  sermons  had  made  a  great  sensation 
at  the  Diet  of  StrengnitB.  The  king  appointed  Olaf 
preacher  in  Stockholm,  I^wrence  Petersen  professor  nf 
theok^  in  Upsala,  and  Lawrence  Andersen  his  chan- 
cellor. In  1586  a  public  diacttsaion  took  place  under  the 
king^  protect  bn  at  Upeida,  and  a  transbticm  of  the  Kew 
Test,  into  Swedish  was  made  by  chancellor  Andersen. 
The  bishops,  however,  .whose  prominent  champion  was 
bishop  Brask,  of  Linkoping,  made  a  successful  renstance 
to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation;  and  the  people, 
though  irritated  against  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  manifested  at  the  aame  time  a  anperstitious  at- 
tachiiient  to  the  old  Church.  To  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis,  the  king  offered  (1527)  at  the  Diet  of  Westerly  to 
resign;  but  the  EtiatoH,  placed  before  the  alternative  of 
either  accepting  the  king's  resignation  or  of  surrender- 
ing the  Church  tn  his  discretion,  chose  the  latter.  On 
account  of  the  very  outspoken  aversion  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  to  a  change  of  religion,  the  king 
proceeded,  howem,  with  great  caution.  According  to 
the  so-called  Wealeraa  Oidinance  the  bishops  were  to 
give  eflkient  preachers  to  the  eongrt^ations,  otherwise 
the  king  was  (o  see  to  it.  The  bishops  were  to  hand 
in  to  the  king  a  scheilule  of  their  revenues,  that  he 
might  determine  how  much  fthonld  remain  to  the  church- 
es and  what  was  to  fall  to  the  crown.  The  priests,  in 
secular  mailers,  were  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
king;  the  Gospel  was  In  be  read  in  all  the  scbotda;  es- 
eommunication  was  to  be  pronounced  only  after  an  in- 
vestigation before  a  royal  court.  An  assembly  of  clergy 
at  Orebro  in  1529  declared  in  filvor  of  the  Church  lief- 
ormaiton,  but  rcuined  many  usages  of  the  old  Church, 
as  the  Latin  language  at  divine  ser\*ice,  the  elevation 
of  the  host  at  the  eucharist,  the  pra}'er  for  the  dead, 
and  the  episcopal  constitution.  In  1531  Lawrence  Peter- 
sen became  archbishop  of  I'paala,  and  in  1587  another 
assembly  of  the  cleii»y  at  Orebro  provided  for  a  more 
thomugh  evangelical  purification  of  divine  worship. 
The  continuing  aversion  of  the  people  lo  the  new  onler 
of  things  was  ascribed  by  the  king  to  a  want  of  eneri^' 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  and  Iw  therefore  appointetl 
George  Normann,  a  Pbinnipiigd  ni»lfiiriaK>^¥^ 
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tend  en  t  of  all  tbe  dei^of  the  kingdom,  with  «  nnmber 
or  custodiuu  and  religioiu  councillors  aa  overseers  of 
particular  provinces.  This  arraogenient  was  received 
with  gencnl  dishvor,  and  led  to  a  number  of  ccnspira- 
cies.  At  tbe  death  of  the  king  (l&GO)  th«  ecdeauutical 
conditimi  of  the  kingdom  was  quite  undecided.  The 
oldest  son  and  successor  of  Gustavus,  Eric  XIV,  re- 
moved some  more  Catholic  clemenu  from  the  new  con-  ^ 
etitntion  of  tbe  Swedish  Church,  and  gave  a  hospitable 
asylum  to  persecuted  Protestants  of  every  creed;  the 
orthodox  Lutherans  suspected  him  of  an  inclination 
towards  Calvinism,  which,  however,  did  not  gain  any 
ground  in  Sweden.  Eric's  brother  and  suoccnor,  John 
III,  was  preruled  upon  by  bis  Catbolie  wife,  who  was  a 
Polish  princess,  and  by  the  hope  of  suo^eeding  to  the  | 
Polish  throne,  to  attempt  the  re-cstabliebment  of  a 
closer  connection  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  king 
WAS  willing  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the  po]>e,  but , 
demanded  a  number  of  concessions  for  the  Swedish 
Church.  The  archbishop  of  Upsala  was  gained  for  the 
plan,  a  strongly  RoroaniEing  liturgy  was  introduced,  but 
the  boldness  of  the  Jesuits  incensed  clergy  and  people 
against  the  oonnter-reformation,  and  the  king  finally 
took  offence  at  the  refusal  of  the  pope  to  accept  his 
proposition.  The  death  of  tbe  Catholic  queen  and  the 
king's  second  marriage  with  a  Lutheran  princess  put  an 
end  to  the  negotiations  with  Rome,  though  tbe  king 
stubbornly  cliuig  to  the  new  liturgy.  While  John  was 
wavering  between  Catholidsa  and  Protesuntism,  his 
younger  brother  Charles,  who  was  r^;ent  of  South  Er- 
in eland,  was  an  unflinching  protector  of  tbe  Reforma- 
tion, and  did  not  hesiute  to  incur  the  anger  of  bis  royal 
brother  by  afiVirding  a  place  of  resort  to  the  Lutheran 
cierfcy  who  had  been  expelled  from  tbe  royal  dominions 
for  their  unyielding  character.  King  John  was  succeed- 
ed (16&£)  by  bis  son  Sigismund,  who  was  already  king  of 
Poland  and  had  been  brought  up  «  Catholic  Popular 
opinion  by  this  time  had  uiider|;nne  a  great  change, 
and  demanded,  prior  to  the  recognition  of  Sigismund,  a 
guarantee  of  the  Lutheran  State  Church.  An  ecclesi- 
astical council  at  Upsala  (1593),  which  was  convened  by 
duke  Charles  as  regent,  decreed,  even  before  the  arrival 
ofSUgismiind,  the  exclusion  of  Catholicism  fnim  Sweden, 
and  the  official  authority  of  the  ConfSession  of  Augsburg. 
In  1595  the  Dietof  Sonderkoping  declared  the  Lutheran 
Church  as  the  only  tolerated  Sute  Church.  In  1599 
duke  Charles  was  appointed  administrator,  and  in  1604 
he  was  elected  king.  The  new  king  was  somewhat  in- 
clined to  Calvinism,  but  he  confirmed  tbe  resolutions 
of  the  diets  in  favor  of  the  cxcluuve  rights  of  the  Lu- 
theran Sute  Church,  which  since  then  has  retained  full 
control  of  the  kingdom. 

VIII.  Prntettanlim  in  the  Avstrim  SttOet. —  In  the 
various  states  governed  by  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Reformation 
spread  with  great  rapidity,  (ireat  enthusiasm  was 
awakened  by  Luther's  Reformation  in  Duhemia,  where 
tieep-rooted  op)tosition  to  Rome  still  pervaded  the  mosses 
of  the  people.  Both  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  tbe 
Calixtines  entered  into  communication  with  the  Ger- 
man Refivmer.  Though  a  full  union  between  Luther 
and  the  Brethren,  who  had  never  returned  to  the 
ciimmunion  with  Rome,  was  not  effected,  there  was  a 
mutual  recignition  as  evsiif^eltcal  Christians;  and  the 
Urclhrcn,  whose  nuiDber  now  increased  again  rapidly, 
anil  who  in  1533  handed  in  their  GonfeBsion  of  faith  to 
Fenlinand,  helpe<l  to  strengthen  the  reformatory  host 
in  Euntpe.  Among  the  Colixiines,  so  Urge  a  number 
adopted  the  doctrines  ofl^uther  that  an  assembly  of  the 
E^tales  in  1.V24  declared  in  favor  of  a  continuation  of 
th*"  n-rormaiinn  bejtiin  liy  Husa  in  the  way  set  forth  by 
Luther.  At  the  time  of  the  Smalkold  war,  a  majority 
of  the  Bohemians  were  attaohed  to  the  Reformation; 
the  Estates  denied  to  king  Ferdinand  the  aid  of  their 
troops,  and  united  with  the  elector.  When  they  hod 
finally  to  submit,  the  king  gave  orders  that  in  future 
only  Cathidict  and  Utraquists  should  be  tolerated  in 


the  royal  donuins,  and  a  la^  number  of  the  Bntb- 
ren  deemed  it  beat  to  emigrate  to  Ptdand  and  Ram. 
In  tbe  lost  yean-of  bis  life  Ferdinand  showed  a  greatn 
modenrtioa  towuds  Protestants,  ud  his  too  Haxunil. 
ion  II  was  even,  by  notestanu  as  wdl  aa  CachsbiB, 
regarded  as  a  secret  friend  of  tbe  BefonnatioB;  bat  hs 
was  unable  to  protect  tbe  Proteetonuof  bis  ntmut  affoam 
the  persecutions  instigated  by  the  Jenitts.  In  1575  the 
Calixtines  and  Brethren  united  and  preoented  a  conmom 
confession  of  faith,  and  received  from  Maximilian  an  and 
pledge  of  recognition.  In  1609  tbe  king  was  tbrml 
to  give  to  the  adherents  of  the  Confession  ai  lEi 
:  equal  rigfau  with  Uie  CathidiGi;  bat  pcactkaUy  the 
persecutions  continoed.  Whrn  thn  Fnnfrn  nf  niihrmis 
refused  to  recognise  Fenlinand  as  their  kini^  and  dceted 
the  Protestant  elector  of  the  PolatiiuUc,  Fredericfc  T. 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  oat,  in  the  coone  d 
which  appeared  the  fatal  decree  of  16?7,  that  left  to 
the  people  only  the  alternative  of  becoming  Cathtfics 
or  leaving  the  country.  Notwithstanding  tbe  rigms 
persecution,  which  lasted  for  more  tlWD  a  huDdred  yean. 
.  several  thousand  Protestants  nainuineri  thenuelva  se- 
cretly both  ia  Bohemia  and  Horavia ;  but  to-day  mat- 
ty-«ix  per  cenb  of  the  Bohemians  and  ninety-five  pa 
cent,  of  the  Horaviint  we  oonnectad  with  the  Cfcvcl 
of  Bomb 

In  the  oonthem  provinces  of  Austria  tbe  Befma- 
tkn  Ukewiae  spread  at  on  early  period.  Lnthei'a  «nk- 
inga  were  eagerly  read  in  Yienoa  as  eariy  as  15311.  la 
1528  more  than  one  half  the  nobility  of  tbe  airbdodrr 
of  Austria  were  evangelical.  The  Estatea  demawM 
freedom  of  religion  in  1542  at  Innspntck,  in  l5K)  ti 
Augsburg,  and  in  155G  at  Vienna,  and  bishop  Nanncft, 
of  Vienna,  intended  to  resign  because  the  govcnmen 
tolerated  the  appointment  of  Lutheran  profesaun  at  tkt 
UnirerMty  of  Vienna.  Under  Maximilian  (be  Eai»« 
called  the  Lutheran  theologian  David  Chrtrcas  to  Ti- 
eniui  to  compile  a  Book  of  RrHginn  and  a  Cknrei  *.4jm- 
rfo,  and  tbcic  use  was  sanctioned  by  MaximiUan  sAer 
long  reluctance.  Lower  Austria  was  at  once  abasct 
wholly  won  wer  to  Protestantism;  but  the  numtw 
and  bitter  doctrinal  controvenies  of  the  PrMeKosU 
made  it  easy  for  the  Jesuits  to  enforce  a  coanm-ieCii^ 
mation.  Gradually  stringent  laws  demanded  ben,  as 
in  Bohemia,  either  a  return  to  the  Catholic  religisn  sr 
emigration ;  but  how  generally  tbe  people  cootinaed  to 
be  secretly  attached  to  Protestantism  became  sppOKBi 
when  the  victorious  Hungarians  and  Transrlvaiiiam 
compelled  the  government,  in  1606,  to  promise  rrligiM 
toleration.  Whole  towns  at  onoe  returned  to  Prous- 
tantism,  and  in  IfilO  the  emperor  Matthias  bad  to  tvc- 
ogniae  the  eijnal  rights  of  tbe  chnrcbea.  The  reviving 
hopes  of  Protestantism  were,  however,  cruelly  destroyed 
I  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  lot  to  the  uiier  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Protestant  congr^aiions.  In  Awths, 
as  in  all  other  countries,  the  Reformers  paid  a  speosi 
attention  to  the  promotion  of  education;  and  far  tht 
ignorant  South  Slavic  tribes  in  particular,  where  Pri- 
mns  Truber  (Uiplayed  a  remarkable  liicraiy  and  R> 
fonnatory  activity,  the  Reformation  promised  Ut  be  the 
beginning  of  a  national  literature  and  of  on  sm  of  cir- 
ilization.  With  the  suppression  of  the  Refotmoiirt^ 
the  Slavs  relapseil  into  the  utmost  ignorance,  ffom 
which  only  now  an  efficient  ej-stem  of  State  edoeatiai  is 
gradually  extricating  them.  How  thoroogbly  PruM*- 
uniism  has  been  eradicated  in  these  pn>vinces.  in  iomi 
of  which  it  constituted  at  one  time  a  majority  of  the 
population,  may  be  seen  from  tbe  fact  that  at  pRseat 
there  are  hardly  any  Protestants  in  Carinthia  and  the 
Tyrol,  and  that  they  are  only  one  per  coiL  of  the  pof- 
ulation  in  Styria,  two  in  Upper  and  Lower  AnoUia,  fin 
I  in  Cariuthia,  and  fifteen  in  Silesia. 
I  The  number  of  Hungarian  students  at  Wittenben;  k 
I  the  time  when  Luther  began  hia  refanaattcsi  was  k> 
,  great  that  his  reformtlnry  views  became  ai  onoe  wiitriy 
I  known  in'  '••Ml  many  friends  As  e«ty 
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bnrned.  The  diet  of  1528  passed  a  decree  that  all  Lu- 
therans and  their  patrons  should  be  seized  and  burned. 
But  the  number  of  ProteaUnts  was  already  considera- 
ble: in  HermannsUdt  they  h*d  in  IMS  the  upper-haod ; 
a  Dew  bloody  law  passed  in  1524  remained  ineffective, 
and  in  1525  the  five  royal  cities  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Kefonnation.  The  civil  war  which  followed  the  death 
of  king  Louis  II,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Hohaca  in 
1526,  was  favorable  to  the  progress  of  Protestantism. 
Although  both  rivals  for  the  throne — archduke  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria  and  John  of  Zapolya,  voyvode  of  Tran- 
sylvania—issued  laws  of  persecution,  they  were  unable 
to  cany  them  oiiL  The  number  of  influential  preach- 
cn  impldly  increased.  As  the  first  preacher,  Thomas 
Pretuaner,  of  K^smark  (about  1620),  is  mentioned; 
among  the  most  distinguished  were  Matthias  Devay 
(called  Lutherus  Ungaricus),  Leonhard  St<ickel,  who 
drew  up  the  Confessio  Pentapolitana,  which  the  free 
citiea  of  Upper  Hungary  in  1549  presented  to  the  king, 
and  John  Honter,  who  had  studied  in  Basle  and  worked 
in  hia  native  dty,  KionBtadt,  as  a  preacher  and  at  a  prin  t- 
Ing-preea.  In  1529  HennannatadC  expelled  all  prieato 
and  monks,  and  Kronatadt  soon  followed  this  example. 
The  episcopal  sees  which  became  vacant  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Mohacs  were  partly  not  filled,  and  partly  came 
into  the  bands  of  frienda  of  the  Keformation.  Several 
buhopa,  as  Kecbeiy  of  Veaiprim,  Thnrcsu  of  Xeutra, 
and  Andrew  Duditb,  who  had  attended  the  Council  of 
Trent,  openly  became  Protestants ;  and  even  the  pri- 
mate of  Gran,  Nicholas  Olah,  approved  Sttickel's  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  The  widow  of  king  Louis  II,  to  whom 
Luther  wrote  a  letter  and  <le<licated  his  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  appointed  an  evangelical  court  preacher. 
Neither  Ferdinand,  who  by  the  peace  of  1538  was  con- 
firmed in  tbe  posaeision  of  the  tbnne,  nor  John  of  Za- 
polya,  who  was  to  retain  during  hia  lifietime  the  royal 
title,  Transylvania,  and  a  portion  of  Upper  Hungary, 
regarded  it  as  safe  to  adopt  stringent  measures  against 
the  Protestanta.  The  widow  of  John,  laabells,  who,  after 
John's  death,  endeavored  to  retain  ber  huHband's  pos- 
aetsions,  with  the  aid  of  the  Turks,  for  her  son  John 
Sigiamund,  favored  the  Protestants;  and  in  that  part 
of  the  country  which  was  sntject  to  the  Turks  the  Ref- 
ormation advanced  without  any  obatruction.  Thus  the 
Reformadon  obtained  a  decided  ascendency  in  all  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania.  At  one  time  only  three  fami- 
lies of  magnates  were  Catholic;  the  orchiepiscopal  see 
of  Gran  remained  vacant  for  twenty  years;  the  whole 
Saxon  population  of  Transylvania,  at  the  Synod  of 
Hetlras  (1544),  adopted  the  Confesrioa  of  Angaburg, 
which  for  a  long  time  remained  a  bond  of  union  for  all 
the  ProtestanU  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  Among 
the  Magyars,  however,  Calvinism  finally  obtained  the 
ascendency,  and  in  1566  all  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
churches  signed  the  Helvetic  Confession.  In  Transyl- 
vania, in  15(i4,  a  Lutheran  superintendent  was  appointed 
for  the  Saxons,  and  a  Reformed  for  Magyars  and  Szek- 
lera.  In  1571  religious  freedom  was  also  extended  to 
th«  Unitariana;  and  from  this  time  l^fansylvania  has 
alwaya  had  four  religions  recognised  by  tbe  State  (reU- 
ffioiKM  rtceplte).  In  Hungarj-  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in 
arreating  the  further  progress  of  Protestantism,  and  in 
instigating  new  and  bloody  persecutions.  Repeatedly 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Transylvania,  aided  by  the 
Hungarian  Protestants,  compelled  tbe  kings  by  force  of 
arms  to  conflm  anew  the  religioua  freedom  of  Protes- 
tantism; but  each  time  these  promises  were  immedi- 
ately Imdcen.  In  1C34  the  majority  of  tbe  Hungarian 
Diet  hod  again  become  Catholic,  and  from  that  time 
persecutions  naturally  became  nil  the  more  oppressive. 
Though,  in  spite  of  all  these  persecutions,  the  Protes- 
taiits  maintained  lliemsclves,  they  constitute  at  present 
only  s  minority  of  tbe  population — about  twenty-three 
per  cent,  in  Hungary  proper,  and  twenty-four  per  cent, 
in  Transylvania. 

XX.  Pi'otatafHim  tn  Pdand,  Pruma,  and  Livoma. — 
Towoida  the  cloae  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  kings  of  Po- 
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land  showed  a  firmer  attachment  to  tbe  Papal  See  than 
any  other  government  of  Europe.  As,  however,  the 
powerful  nobles  were  almost  independent  of  the  king, 
those  of  them  who  favored  a  religioua  reformation  were 
able  to  give  an  asylum  to  many  persecuted  heretics  dur- 
ing this  period.  Tbe  Hussite  movement  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  empathy,  and  a  Polish  translation  of  tbe 
Bible  came  into  wide  circulation.  Luther's  doctrines 
were  favorably  received  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Polish 
nubility,  which  at  that  time  was  distinguished  for  its 
scbolanhip,  and  eopecially  by  tbe  large  German  com- 
Dtercial  cities  of  Polish  Prussia.  In  the  neighboring 
grand-nuuterahip  of  Prussia,  tbe  domain  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  the  grand  master  Albert  of  Brandenburg  called 
himself  in  1623  two  Lutheran  preachers  to  Kooigsberg. 
The  two  bishops,  and  soon  the  grand  master  himself, 
confessed  the  Reformation,  and  in  1625  Albert  took  the 
duchy  of  Prusua  in  fief  from  Poland.  TheBefonnation 
was  soon  generally  accepted. 

The  Bucceaa  of  the  Keformation  in  Livonia  Woa  equdly 
rapid,  notwithstanding  the  determined  oppoution  oi' 
the  archbishop  of  Biga.  The  city  of  Riga  took  the 
lead,  and  in  1538  joined  the  I^gue  of  Smolkald. 
Nearly  all  the  population  soon  followed.  The  grand 
master  Conrad  Kettler  followed  the  example  of  Albert 
td*  Brandenburg,  and  in  1561  assumed  the  title  of  duke 
of  Coiuiaud  and  Semigallio.  This  duchy  also  was  a 
Polish  fief:  that  part  of  livooia  which  was  utuated  on 
the  other  side  of  tbe  Dwina  was  united  by  a  special 
treaty  with  Poland  on  condition  that  it  should  be  per- 
mitted  to  profess  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

The  success  of  the  Reformation  in  these  two  fief^t  en- 
couraged its  friends  in  Poland  proper.  King  Sigia- 
mund, who  died  in  1548,  was  opposed  to  Protestantism, 
but  unable  to  arrest  its  progress.  His  eon,  Sigismund 
Augustns,  favored  tbe  Keformation,  entered  into  negoti- 
ations with  Calvin,  and  granted  religious  liberty  to  the 
cities  of  Dontzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing.  Notwitbsuud- 
ing  the  utmost  eflforts  made  by  tlio  national  Catholic 
{wrty,  with  bishop  Hosius  at  its  head,  the  Diet  of  Pe- 
trikow,  in  1565,  demanded  a  national  coiuicil  fur  the 
express  purpose  of  introducing  priestly  marriage,  the 
Lnd's  supper  under  both  kuidt^  and  other  reforms.  In 
1583  an  edict  of  religions  teleraUon  was  passed,  but  in 
the  next  year  Hosius  caused  the  adoption  of  the  decrees 
of  tbe  Council  of  Trent  by  the  diet,  and  in  ldC5  the 
Jesuits  who  were  called  by  him  estaUished  their  first 
college.  The  progress  of  the  munter-reformation  which 
now  set  in  was  greatly  aided  by  tbe  divisions  existing 
among  tbe  Frotestanta.  Tbe  Reformed  effected  a  na- 
tional organization  in  1547;  the  Lutherans  in  1565. 
The  Bohemians  retained  their  separate  Church  consti- 
tution, and  the  Unitarians,  who  had  able  leaders  in 
LeIiuB  Socinus,  Blandrata,  and  Occhino,  became  likewise 
numerous.  In  1570  the  Reformed,  Lutherans,  and  Bo- 
hemians agreed  at  the  Synod  of  Sandomir  upon  a  gen- 
eral confession  to  which  all  three  could  subscribe,  but 
which  lefk  room  for  tbe  retention  by  each  Church  of  its 
doctrinal  peculiaritieo.  This  Protestant  union  proved 
Rufflmaitly  strong  to  Beenie  ia  1578  the  adoption  of  a 
general  religious  treaty,  which  guaranteed  equal  rights 
to  Catholics  and  Protestants.  A  strong  reaction  against 
Protestantism  began  under  king  Stephen  Bathori  (ldti6 
to  1587).  His  successor,  Sigismund  III,  by  conferring 
offices  and  dignities  exclusively  upon  Catholics,  Induced 
many  nobles  to  renounce  Proteatanliam.  In  1717  the 
erec^on  of  new  Protestant  churches  was  forbidden,  and 
in  1733  tbe  Protestants  were  excluded  from  all  public 
offices.  The  increasing  persecution  of  all  non-Catbolica 
led  finally  to  the  interference  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  and 
to  the  partition  of  Poland. 

X.  trottitintitm  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Franct. — 1.  In 
Italy  the  revival  of  the  claniGal  studies  and  the  obser- 
vation of  the  corrupt  condition  of  the  ruling  Church 
had  diSused  among  the  educated  and  literary  classes  a 
widespread  contempt  not  only  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
bat  of  Christianity  in  genmL 
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nation  of  tbe  Chnrch  bad,  however,  organised  Bodetiea 
in  Kome,  Venice,  and  other  cities,  and  the  writings  of 
the  German  and  Swiaa  Refonners  met  therefore  with  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  in  all  parta  of  Italy.  One  party 
of  Italian  reformers,  which  counted  among  its  members 
aevaral  cardinals,  as  Contarini  and  Pole,  was  aveiBe  to  a 
sepaiaUon  from  the  Church,  and  hoped  for  an  evangel- 
ical r^neradon  of  tbe  old  Church.  Another  party 
came  out  in  favor  of  a  thorough  reformation,  first  in 
Ferrara  (under  the  protection  of  the  dachesa  Kenata,  a 
French  princess),  then  in  Modena  and  many  other  cities. 
A  prominent  centre  of  reformatory  movements  was  sub- 
sequently in  th«  city  of  Naples,  where  tbe  Spanish  no- 
blemto  Juan  Valdes  displayed  a  remarkable  activity, 
and  where  two  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  Italy — Ber- 
nardino Occbino,  the  general  of  the  Capuchin^  and  the 
learned  Augtistinian  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  —  were 
gained  for  the  Reformation.  Translations  of  the  princi- 
pal writings  of  German  and  Swiss  Keformers,  mostly 
under  assumed  names,  found  a  wide  circulation,  and  the 
Italian  reformers  themselves  published  a  large  number 
of  writings,  the  meet  celebrated  of  which  is  the  work 
entitled  On  tht  Btn^  of  Ckritt.  Under  Paid  III  tbe 
evangelical  Catholics,  like  Contarini  and  hia  friends,  bad 
for  a  time  a  leading  influence  upon  the  government  of 
the  Church ;  but  in  a  decided  reaction  began  when 
the  pope,  by  the  advice  of  cardinal  CaralTa,  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  friend  of  Contarini,  appointed  an  inquisi- 
tion for  the  suppression  of  Protestantism.  Many  of  the 
leading  friends  of  the  Reformation  tied  to  foreign  coun- 
tries; among  them  Occh i no, Vermigli, Vergerio  (bishop 
of  Capo  d'  Utria),  and  Caraccioli,  a  nephew  of  cardinal 
Caraffa.  When  Caraffa  became  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Paul  IV,  the  persecution  extended  also  to  the  Cath- 
olics of  evangelical  sentiments,  including  a  number  of 
cardinals  and  bisliops.  Under  Paul  V  an  Index  Libro- 
rvm  ProMtntorum  led  to  the  suppression  of  all  literature 
friendly  to  Protestantism.  Protestantism  in  Italy,  aa 
in  other  countriea,  bad  been  di\ided  into  Lnthenmism 
and  Calvinism,  with  a  prevailing  inelinition  to  the  lat- 
ter; and  Anti-Trinitarian  followers  of  Servetus  had 
likewise  become  numerous,  although  they  had  to  keep 
their  opinions  secret.  The  division  of  the  Protestants 
weakened  their  power  of  resistance,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  century  the  Inquisition  had  destroyed  all  res- 
tigea  of  Protestant  eqmmunidea.  Among  the  disiin- 
guisbed  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  were  Camesecchi 
and  Palearius;  two  Waldenuan  congregations  in  Cala- 
bria were  rooted  out  in  a  terrible  massacre, 

2.  The  union  of  Spain  under  one  niler  with  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  facilitated  the  introduction  of  the 
writinga  of  tiie  German  Refcvmera.  besides,  ftom 
B^am,  which  was  wholly  Protestant,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Swiss  Reformation  spread  into  Aragon.  Seville 
and  Valladolid  became  the  chief  seats  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Diego  de  Valera,  John  Egidius,  Ponce  de  la 
Fuente  (all  of  Seville),  Alfonso  and  Juan  Valdez,  and 
Augustine  CsRlalta  were  among  its  prominent  friends. 
Francis  Enzonas  and  Juan  Perez  translated  tbe  Bible. 
From  fear  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Spanish  Protestants 
never  ventured  to  constitute  congregations;  the  Inqui- 
aition,  nevertbeleaa,  discovered  them,  and  extemiiiMted 
them  with  mercilesa  cruelty.  In  1570  Protestantism 
was  regarded  as  fully  extinct. 

8.  France,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  had  often  taken  a 
leading  part  in  opposing  the  claims  of  the  papacy,  and 
in  asserting  llic  superiority  of  general  covmcils  over  the 
pope:  but  it  had  shown  no  q^mpathy  with  a  thorough 
reform  of  doctrine.  When  Luther's  views  became  known 
in  France,  they  were  condemned  (1321)  by  the  Sorbonne. 
One  of  the  French  bi^<bo|)^  GuilUume  Brifonnet,  took, 
however,  an  active  interest  in  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  He  called  lo  his  aid  men  like  Lefbvre.  Farcl 
(who  was  at  that  time  regent  of  the  college  of  cardinal 
Le  Moine  at  Paris),  Roussel,  and  others;  but  when  the 
charge  of  heresy  was  raised  against  bim,  he  cut  loose 
from  hia  Befismed  friends,  and  in  IA28  pmnouneed 


•gainst  Lntber.   When  Pariiaroent  was  appealed  te  Ur 

the  sappreasion  of  Prntestanlism,  it  lent  at  ooee  iu  am 
to  the  clergy  for  tdoody  persecution.  In  I5?4  J<aa  b 
Clerc,  of  Meaux,  the  first  martyr  of  the  RefixmaiiM. 
was  executed  in  Heta.  In  1529  a  great  awwatiaa  v» 
aroused  by  the  hanging  and  Uaning  of  Loub  it  to- 
quin,  a  royal  ODiindttur  and  sealous  KlbatM  et  tbt 
Refivmatitm,  wboae  wiitinga  and  tnuubUoos  bad  |at> 
vioiialy  (1628)  been  condemned  by  the  SotboDse.  fxm- 
CIS  I  was  an  admirer  of  Enismus,  and  by  nalm  arew 
to  any  decisive  attitude  in  religions  »Bidn;  b  vm 
moreover,  quick  in  detecting  tbe  advantages  «hiek  ■ 
allianceJbetween  the  Protestant  prince*  of  Genuar 
the  ruler  of  France  against  tbe  OathaUe  emperor  efG» 
many  might  have  for  him  and  lor  Fkatice.  Oa  tbt 
other  hand,  be  was  afraid  of  diatubing  the  rdipHi 
unity  of  France,  and  deurons  of  acciuiiig  tbe  pcf«^  iH 
in  his  war  against  the  German  emperor.  Tim  ba 
course  in  the  progress  of  the  religious  amtmnna  n* 
wavering  and  undecided.  At  his  court,  and  eno  b  )m 
family,  both  parties  were  represented,  the  cbirf  fttut 
of  the  Reformation  being  bis  nater  Hargaiet,  qacta  d 
Navarre.  While  the  perMcntitm  of  the  Litf  hem  nt 
forward,  and,  in  Jannaiy,  ISSfi,  aevend  of  the  Krfiwd 
were  executed  in  Paris  in  a  barbatoos  way,  Ftan 
sured  tbe  Proteslant  princes  of  Germany  thai  bt  «a 
really  in  favor  of  a  religions  refnrmation,  asd  ibtt  tai* 
some  fanatics  were  pimished  in  France.  Of  coandM» 
ble  interest  are  the  n^tiationa  wbicb  took  plan  k»- 
tween  Francis  and  llelancthon.  Tbe  kiag  becaM  k> 
quainted  with  Mela  net  hon  in  coneeqacnoaof  a  niwii 
which  tbe  latter  addresaed  in  1531  to  Gnillanne  BAn. 
and  in  which  he  explained  the  essential  points  <rfiki 
Reformation,  and  huw  they  might  be  recmcilal  «sl< 
the  Catholic  doctrine.  Helanctbon's  Lod  Cii—ix 
pleased  the  king  much.  In  1535  John  Sturm,  tba 
flessor  in  Paiia,  invited  Helanctbon  to  France.  )Mik- 
tbon  answoed  cordially,  and  was  thai  fonaally  iariiM 
by  the  king  himaelf,  hy  cardinal  Belb^,  Snm.  mi 
Guillaume  BeUay.  Lntber  waa  in  faTor  of  msr^ 
the  invitation,  but  tbe  elector  sbari^y  rrfued  te  prr 
him  permission.  Melancthon  therefore  did  not  pi.  tet 
in  August  of  the  same  year  his  Ctmri/iiim,  with 
alterations,  was  presented  to  tbe  Sorbonne  for  tbtii  »■ 
ciston,  in  the  form  of  a  confession  of  faith,  and  it 
declare  by  them  to  be  thonngbly  obJectimUe.  Tk 
king,  nevertheless,  announced  in  December  to  tbe  Pm- 
estant  princes  assembled  at  Smalkald  that  be  bad  farwt 
a  favorable  opinion  of  the  articles  of  Helanctbati.  S>c 
however,  the  king,  chiefly  through  tbe  inflDcner  » 
cardinal  Toumon,  ceased  to  manifest 
with  the  cause  of  tbe  Refortnation.  With  it  tbt  n*- 
nection  of  Fkenchmen  with  the  Lutheran  Rafewb' 
seems  to  have  come  to  an  end,  until,  at  a  Uler  prn^. 
the  conquest  of  German  lerritMies  gave  to  Ftwt  ■ 
considerable  number  of  Lutheran  congregatioaa. 

The  Mends  whom  bishop  Bri^nnet  bad  eaSH  ' 
Heaux  to  assist  him  in  his  reformatory  work  miiis 
mostly,  like  himself,  within  the  old  Chunrb,  ojutfrcr^ 
themselves  with  diffusing  spiritual  and  evaitgelicai  ''^ 
ings  among  Catholics   Lelem  (Faber  SutpoVrr^ 
after  having  fled  to  Straaburg  on  aocomit  of  the  ctor* 
of  bcre^  brougbt  agmnst  him.  was  recalled  br  Ftaw*  * 
appointed  libnirian  at  Btois,  where  he  traiiaiated  tbr  t  - 
Testament,  and  spent  the  end  of  his  life  at  tbe  r^-- 
Margaret  of  Navarre.    Gerald  Rouasel,  who  M 
Lefevre  to  Strasburg,  became  subsequently  laili  r 
Oleron,  where  he  introduced  important  refcnKt. 
never  ceased  to  be  suspected  of  bmqr.    Eves  SUnr- 
ret  of  Navarre,  tbe  xnlmis  patron  of  all  fHradi  <M  ■■ 
Reformation,  who  reformed  idl  the  cburcb«s  of  her  bt  • 
state  according  to  evangelical  prindfdea. 

never  reg*?'.*' 
it  necessary  to  separate  externally  from  tbe  Catl 
Church.    Her  course  was  disapprvved  by-  Oihrta, 
her  work  was  continued  by  her  riaogbler  Jmaut  i  ■ ' 
brer,  the  wife  of  Antoine  of  Boorbon,  and  in  1M>  si. 
;  Reftmnation  waa  fully  carried  thioagh  in  Bcwa. 
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TJie  main  refbrtnatory  movenmt  of  Fnnce,  whtcfa 
haa  played  a  oonspicuoua  part  in  ita  eccleaiaatical  u  well 
aa  ptriititial  hiatoiy,  attachea  luelf  to  the  name  of  John 
dtvin.  H«  WM  ■  native  of  E^inoe,  aad  beouoe  thor- 
ongUy  imbued  with  nfonnatoiy  ideas  while  itudying 
tt  Boargee  and  I^rit.  He  had  to  flee  in  1688,  spent  a 
■hort  time  at  the  court  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  re- 
tained to  Paris,  but  had  to  flee  again  to  Switzerland  in 
1634,  when  he  wrote  his  InitUuttf,  in  the  preface  of 
which  he  exposes  the  injustice  of  the  king.  From 
Basle  he  went  to  Gteneva,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  yean  which  be  spent  in  Strasbu^,  which  was  then 
a  German  city,  be  Rniaiaed  until  the  end  of  liis  life, 
as  tbe  author  and  recognised  leader  of  one  of  the  two 
great  divirions  of  tbe  Heforroation  of  the  I6th  century. 
Though  be  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  France,  Genei-a 
became  tbe  hearth  and  home  from  which  tbe  Reforma- 
tion in  France  itself  was  constantly  receiving  new  food. 
In  the  latter  years  of  tbe  reign  <rf  Francis  ttie  perse- 
cation  of  tbe  Reformed  increased  in  severity;  and  e»> 
pecially  the  Waldenies  in  Herindid  and  Calwiferes,  in 
Pixjvence,  tuflTered  from  a  moat  honiUe  persecution, 
which  in  IMS  ended  in  a  general  luusacre.  Notwith- 
standing tbe  persecution,  the  number  of  tbe  Reformed 
grew  Uesdily ;  it  was  very  large  even  at  tbe  death  of 
Francis  I,  in  1647,  and  rapidly  increased  dtiring  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  R^ular  congregations  began  to  be  formed 
in  tbe  lai^  ciiies  in  1566,  and  in  1(69  a  general  syn- 
od held  at  Paris  agreed  upon  a  confession  nt  fkith  and 
a  Church  order,  (For  tbe  further  history  tA  tbe  Re- 
formed Church,  see  Fbance.)  The  subsequent  histo- 
ry of  the  Reformed,  to  whom  soon  the  name  of  Hugue- 
nots was  generally  applied,  is  closely  connected  with 
tbe  politiod  history  of  France.  They  were  forced  in 
•elf-defeoce  to  act  no  leas  as  a  political  than  an  ecclesi- 
astical pai^.  While  the  Cattaolics  adhered  to.tbe  fa- 
natieal  Guises^  the  Protcstanta  looked  fur  protection  to 
tbe  Bourbons.  In  1670  they  received  in  the  Peace  of 
St.  Germain  equal  ri^jhts,  and  several  forlresses  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  peace;  but  two  years  later  (1672),  St. 
Bartholomew's  Eve  was  the  beginning  of  the  most  ter- 
rible ordeal  through  which  they  passed  in  their  entire 
history,  more  than  80,000  of  them  being  tnassaered 
during  one  month.  King  Henty  III  was  driven  by  the 
arrogance  of  tbe  Guises  into  the  ranks  of  tbe  Hugue- 
nots, and  was  soon  after  assosunated  by  the  Dominican 
<3n«nt.  Then  the  first  Protestant,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
ascended  tbe  French  throne.  To  save  the  Protestant 
cause,  be  submitted  externally  to  tbe  Catholic  Church ; 
but  to  his  former  coreligionists  he  pre8er\-ed  bis  sym- 
pathy and  secured  equal  rights  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
During  tbe  imgns  of  the  foUowing  kings  the  Huguenots 
again  passed  tluDugh  a  series  of  severe  peisecudons : 
under  Louis  XIV  tbe  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  and 
•  large  number  of  families  compelled  to  emigrate,  and 
to  settle  in  foreign  countnes.  The  French  Revolution 
■t  last  began  for  them  the  ara  of  religious  freedom. 

XI.  Mam  md  Mktor  Divinmu. — The  Reformation 
swept  with  irreststible  power  over  all  Europe.  In  some 
countries  it  was  totally  extinguUbed  by  fire  and  blood; 
in  others  it  maintained  itself  as  tbe  religion  of  the  mi- 
Doricy;  in  others  still  it  became  tbe  predominant  or  the 
exclusive  religion  of  the  people.  Fifty  years  after  its 
beginning  it  numbered  many  millions  of  adherents.  All 
these  millions  agreed  in  protesting  against  the  claim 
of  Rome  to  be  tbe  only  true  Chtiatian  Church,  and  in 
tbe  desire  to  restore  a  purer  form  of  Christianity.  The 
immense  minority  rallied  around  three  centres — the  Lu- 
theru,  the  Refurtned,  the  Anglican  Reformation,  These 
three  main  divisions,  and  even  the  principal  sub«liris- 
ions,  of  the  16tb  century  have  retained  their  identity 
to  the  present  day.  To  the  old  subdivisions  new  ones 
bave  been  added.  Thus,  in  the  18th  century,  the  Wes- 
Icyan  Hetbodisu  sprang  from  tbe  Church  of  England, 
and,  with  an  unparalleled  rapiiUty  of  growth,  soon  look 
a  front  rank  among  the  most  nnnterons  snbdivinons  of 
Che  Reformed  otanreho.   Tbe  suhdivinons  have  again 


been  subdivided  into  a  number  of  minor  sects,  and  In 
many  of  them,  at  times,  tbe  old  doctrinal  platforms  of 
the  founders  of  tbe  Reformers  appeared  to  have  been 
abandoned,  leaving  nothing  bnt  the  name  of  tbe  Church 
as  a  bond  (^connection  wiUi  the  ReAmnaUoo  of  tbe  19th 
century,  Tbe  very  name,  however,  and  the  remaining 
oonsciouaneas  of  a  live  connectitMi  with  the  great  move- 
ment of  the  16th  century  have  proved  elements  of  great 
conservative  force,  and  have  been  largely  instrumental 
in  keeping  tbe  tmitory  which  the  three  great  branches 
of  the  Reformation  conquered  in  tbe  16tb  centurj-  un- 
diminished np  to  the  present  day.  While  it  has  been 
the  prevailing  tendency  in  tbe  history  of  the  subdivis- 
ions to  develop  independent  Ufe-orgauisms  illustrating 
tbe  vitality  uf  the  principles  and  theories  which  led  t« 
their  separato  existence,  attempts  have  never  been  want- 
ing to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  connecting  them. 
Many  subdivisions  which  had  been  formed  in  cons^ 
quence  of  disagreeing  views  on  particular  points  of  be- 
lief or  Church  government  have  been  reunited  on  tbe 
bans  of  tbe  points  common  to  all,  allowing  the  right  to 
disagree  on  points  of  minor  importance.  In  modem 
times,  attempts  have  even  been  made  to  find  a  perma- 
nent bond  f>f  union  for  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  large 
groups  of  tbe  Protestant  churches.  Thus,  all  the  bish- 
of  the  churches  in  doctrinal  conformity  with  tbe 
Church  of  England  have  twice  been  called  to  meet  in 
Pan-Anglican  councils.  All  the  Reformed  and  Presby- 
terian churches  met  In  1877  for  the  flnt  time  in  a  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council  in  Edinhu^h.  Tbe  General  Con- 
ference of  tbe  Methodist  Ejuscopal  Church  took.  In  1876, 
tbe  first  step  towards  the  convocation  of  an  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  Methodism. 

While  the  large  majority  of  the  millions  which  in 
tbe  16th  century  rose  up  against  and  separated  from 
the  Church  <rf  Rome  rallied  aroimd  three  centres, 
It  was  but  natural  that  many,  in  tbe  search  <tf  a  puro 
Christianity,  arrived  at  different  results.  Some  of  these 
dinenteis  never  succeeded  in  forming  sects;  others  be- 
came numerous,  and  have,  in  tbe  course  of  time,  assumed 
large  dimensions.  To  tbe  latter  class  belong  the  Bap- 
tists, the  Anti-TriniUrian\  the  Friends,  and  many  oth- 
ers. All  of  these  have  long  had  to  struggle  fur  toler- 
ation, because  Protestant  guvemments  united  with  tbe 
Catholic  in  persecuting  and  suppresung  them.  More 
recently,  however,  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  has 
gradually  come  to  be  recognised  in  nearly  all  Christian 
countries,  and  enabled  individuals  as  well  as  sects  to 
carry  out  the  great  principles  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  I6tb  century  to  tbe  best  of 
their  understanding,  and  to  worship  God  according  to 
tbe  dictates  of  Uieir  own  consdence.  About  the  middle 
of  the  |»esent  century  (1846),  an  attempt  wu  made  to 
unite  in  one  assodation,  called  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
Christians  belonging  to  all  denominations  collectively 
called  evangelical,  and  to  represent,  on  a  larger  scale 
than  had  ever  been  attempted  before,  the  unity  of  all 
these  cburebes  in  the  more  important  articles  of  faith, 
notwithstanding  thdr  s^iaiation  by  external  oi^aniza- 
Uon.  A  list  of  nine  articles  was  drawn  up,  to  which,  it 
was  thought,  all  Christians  wishing  to  be  regarded  as 
evangelical  might  be  expected  to  assent.  In  the  list  of 
these  articles  are  included  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
the  Trinity,  the  utter  depravity  of  human  nature,  jn^ 
tiflcation  by  faith  alone,  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the 
righteous  and  the  eternal  pimisbmeutof  the  wicked,  the 
divine  institution  of  tbe  Christian  ministry.  According 
to  this  programme,  it  could  and  did  beeame  a  nlly- 
ing-point  for  Lutherans,  Reformed,  and  Presbyterians, 
Congregsiionaliats,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Moravians,  the 
evangelicsl  or  Lnw  -  Church  party  of  the  Anglican 
churches,  and  a  number  of  minor  denominalions.  It 
was  objected  to  by  the  so-called  high  and  strict  Church 
parties  among  Anglicans  attd  l>uthenns,  by  Unitarians 
and  Universalists,  by  the  Friends,  by  tbe  Annihilation- 
ista,  and  by  all  Anti-lVinttarians  and  Rationalists. 

XIL  Ce^  and  Funia^^  ^mb^^'T- 
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ormatum, — The  portieB  which  withdrew  rrom  the  Cbuith 
of  Rome  in  the  16th  century  and  tried  to  restore  a  purer 
form  of  Christianity  took  different  roads  and  arrived  at 
different  results;  yet  there  was  one  prindple  in  which 
they  all  agreed,  and  which  may  bo  declared  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  central  principle  of  the  Reformation — this 
was  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Ev- 
crj-  Reformed  Church  charged  the  Church  of  Rome  with 
holding  doctrines  and  usages  which  the  former  deemed 
auli-scriptural,  and  which  on  that  ground  it  rejected. 
The  three  large  divisions  of  the  Reformation  were  all 
more  intent  upon  eliminating  from  the  creed  of  Cbri^ 
tendom  what  could  be  proved  to  be  anti-icripttiral  than 
to  undertake  the  levirion  of  every  article  of  the  creed 
by  a  scriptural  test  exclusively.  Th»»  they  all  retained 
what  the  early  councils  had  defined  on  the  essence  of 
the  Godhead  and  the  person  of  Christ,  tiradnally  other 
parties  arose  which  demanded  a  greater  prominence  for 
the  necessity  of  the  scriptural  afflmalive  proof,  and  that 
not  too  great  ■  atress  ahould  be  laid  upon  (be  teMimony 
of  the  early  Church.  Hence  many  doctrines  which  the 
great  Reformed  churches  of  the  16th  century  agreed  in 
continuing  in  their  creeds  were  hy  other  Christian  in- 
quirers declared  to  lack  the  foundation  of  a  clear  script- 
ural proof,  and  on  that  ground  either  rejected  or  held  as 
indifferent  on  which  Bible  Christians  had  a  right  to  dis- 
agree. All  these  parties,  however,  held  faat  to  the  fun- 
damental prindple  tbat  the  Bible  was  the  supreme 
authority  for  the  believer  in  Christ.  Other  aecta  and 
parties  have  made  a  distinction  between  the  written 
Scripture  and  the  Word  or  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  placed 
the  latter  above  the  former;  others,  again,  have  found 
a  hid<lcii  sense  in  the  Bible  besides  the  literal ;  yet  all 
these  parties  concur  in  recognising  the  central  principle 
of  the  Reformation.  A  total  change  of  the  baua  of  the 
Sefinmation  was  attempted  by  the  SationaliBts  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  who  wanted  to  have  the  Bible 
regarded  and  interpreted  as  any  other  book,  rec<^i^ng 
what  appeared  to  agree  with  sound  reason,  and  claiming 
the  right  to  reject  all  the  remainder.  The  divergence 
between  this  view  and  the  central  principle  of  the  Ref- 
ormation is  so  apparent  and  so  radical  that  the  long- 
continued  eoexlMenoe  of  both  views  in  many  of  the  £n- 
lopean  State  churches  can  only  be  explained  from  the 
Act  that  the  churches  were  enslaved  by  the  State,  and 
treated  not  as  forms  of  religion,  but  as  a  division  of  the 
State  administratian.  The  introduction  of  self-govern- 
ment into  these  churches  rapidly  develops  a  tendency 
towards  the  complete  separation  between  the  Rational- 
istic and  the  Kblical  conception  of  Christianity. 

Theologians  have  sometimes  called  this  principle  the 
formal  puSunple  of  the  RefonoatioD,  or  the  priHc^am 
cognoteendL  They  have  distinguished  from  it  the  ma- 
terial principle,  or  pHnd/num  tttendi,  which  proclums 
the  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone.  Both  are 
intimately  connected.  When  the  Church  is  no  longer 
viewed  as  the  infallible  teacher  of  the  true  Christian 
doctrine,  but  the  inquirer  after  Christian  truth  is  point- 
ed to  the  Bible  and  to  Christ  himself,  the  aoul's  salvation 
can  only  be  found  in  a  direct  relation  between  Christ  and 
the  Christian  souL  The  doctrine  occupies,  however,  a 
somewhat  different  position  in  the  doctrinal  vytUma  of 
different  Protestant  churches.    See  JtrsriFiCATiON. 

XIII.  The  Rfformatioris  Place  m  the  Hitlory  of  the 
Chritlian  Church  and  in  the  Bittary  of  the  World.— It 
is  agreed  on  all  sides,  and  not  even  denied  by  the  Cath- 
olics, that  the  Reformation  is  one  of  the  great  tiiming- 
fo^ta  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  with  it  b^inf 
an  entirely,  new  sera.  The  compulsory  uniformity  of 
the  ChurcA  was  forever  at  an  end.  Church  history, 
henceforth,  has  not  to  deal  only  with  one  predominant 
and  all-powerful  Church,  but  with  a  number  of  rival ' 
churches,  the  number  of  which  has  steadily  increased. 
For  a  time,  the  leading  reformatory  churches  in  close  al- 
liance with  the  governments  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  prevailed  mlcavored  likewise  to  enforce  cmiform- 
ity'witb  their  doctrines  and  Uwa;  but  tbia  course  was 


gradually  recognised  to  be  untenable,  and  religioas  IjA. 
eration,  and  subsequently  the  freedom  of  religioas  con- 
fession, has  become  one  of  the  characteristic  featorts  of 
the  Reformed  countries.  The  Catholic  Church  eominaa 
up  to  the  present  day  to  bnmd  the  prindf^  eln^Sffem 
liberty  as  a  heresy  of  modem  time» ;  but  it  is  a  mltati» 
fact  that  neariy  all  the  Catholic  countriea  which  wnb- 
nally  continue  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cbnnli 
entirely  disregard  what  their  Church  dedares  to  betht 
Catholic  priuciple,  and  have  introduced  the  Protulnt 
principles  of  religious  freedom  into  their  legislaiiesi. 

In  universal  history,  the  Reformation  is  by  all  )uao- 
rians  designated  as  one  of  the  great  mOTemeau  which 
marh  the  translljon  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modeis 
times,  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  countriea  vbick 
adopted  the  Reformation  is  the  ptc^rreas  towards  polit- 
ical freedom,  and  the  separation  between  Church  aai 
Sute.  The  Catholic  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  daimed 
a  far-reaching  influence  upm  civil  legidalioa.  Ii 
claimed  the  sole  right  of  l^idaling  on  marriage  tSua, 
exempted  priests  and  monks  from  dvil  jurtadictton,  aad 
accumulated  within  its  hand  a  very  larg«  proportioa  tf 
the  nation's  wealth.  Though  the  Reformed  State  cfaoicb- 
es  pursued  different  courses  in  reforming  the  civil  code*, 
the  tendency  to  make  all  citizens  equal  before  the  Is* 
can  be  directly  traced  to  the  Reformation. 

Although  the  CatboUc  Church  still  has  a  larger  bmoi- 
bership  than  all  the  Reformed  cbnrebea  combined,  the 
power  and  the  commanding  inSuence  upoa  the  dotimB 
of  mankind  are  more  and  more  paaring  into  the  haaA 
of  states  the  governments  of  which  arc  separated  fton 
Rome.  In  the  New  World,  the  ascendency  of  the  CoiHd 
States  and  British  America,  in  both  of  which  Protetaat- 
ism  prevails,  over  the  states  of  ^lanish  and  PMugoae 
America  ia  not  disputed  even  hy  Catbolica.  In  Eatope. 
En^and  has  beoooie  the  greatest  wtrid-powcr,  sad  m 
its  wide  dominions  new  great  Protestant  oouotiies  m 
springing  into  existence,  especially  in  Australia  ant 
Sonlh  Africa.  In  Germany,  the  supreme  power  hm 
passed  from  ibe  declining  Catholic  booae  of  HapAnri: 
to  the  Protestant  house  of  HobenzoUem,  and  the  new 
Protestmit  German  Empire  marks  an  addition  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  aggregate  power  of  the  Pi»- 
estantworld.  ThecomUnedinfluenceoftbetluccficai 
Teutonic  peoplu — tbe  United  States,  Gmt  llriuiii,aad 
Germany-:-conlinuee  to  be  east  in  a  steadily 
ratio  for  the  defence  of  that  freedom  from  ibe  dictatin 
nf  Rome  which  was  first  won  by  tbe  Reformation.  Thtf 
freedom  is  now  not  only  fully  secured  against  any  pas- 
sible combination  of  Catholic  states,  but  the  parlianmi* 
of  most  of  the  latter,  as  France,  Italy,  Anatria,  PottagsL 
are  as  eager  in  the  drfcnce  of  this  freedom  m  the  Pm- 
estant  states.  Thus  it  may  be  said  Uiat,  aftar  an  cxat- 
ence  of  about  890  ye^n,  the  Reformaiim  has  totally 
nibitated  the  influence  of  Rome  upon  tbe  Uwa  nd  tht 
government  of  the  civilized  world. 

XIV.  LUeratKre. — A  great  many  works  whidi  an 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation  have  ben 
mentioned  in  tbe  articles  on  the  Udbrmers  and  on  partip- 
nlar  churches  Tbe  (iiUawing  list  contains  works  whkk 
more  specially  treat  of  the  history  of  the  Rtfarwaum: 
Sleidani  De  Statu  RfHgUmU  et  Reiptihliar,  Canto  IT*- 
Bare,  Commentarii  (Straeburg,  1555 ;  EngL  tnnsL  by  Bo- 
ll uii,  Lend.  1689);  Sculteti  Atmalium  A'roHpe/ii  pmim 
per  Europam  Decimo  Sexto  Stilutu  Porta  Strcvh  Sok- 
rali  DtcoM  let  II  [embracing  the  time  fhxn  1516  to 
(Heidelb.  1618) ;  ^m»,Bi^,oftke  RfformaHim(\MOii 
1679  sq.):  Gerde^  fntroAtaio  m  Htif.  frcnyeln  Sm. 
XVI  pa$nm  per  Europam  JteaocaH  (Graning.  1744-51 
tom.iv);  Magenbach,rof-^ira^ii&n-d!af  tt'esaimnJC*' 
schichle  der  Reformatum  in  IktittehJamt  trwf  der  Sck^riz 
(Leips.  18a4-4S,6  voK;  EngL  transU  by  Evelina  Moorr. 
Edinb.  1878  aq.);  Clausen,  PopyOre  i'ortrnpe  i*er  A 
RtfortnatioH(i£!i\M.lSS7);  V*Auh\eai,ffiiloirede  la  Sr- 
fomialioM  a«  X  Vlikm  SHela  (Paris,  1836-63,  5  vofe, ; 
EngL  tranaL  N.  Y.  1848  sq.) ;  and  the  sappletnenurv  Fv' 
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•q,8vrli.;  Engl  tniuLK.T.  1662-79):  Beaiisobre, //ttt 
4e  la  Seforvt.  (178&);  Neudecker,  Gftch.  dtr  Rrform. 
(Leip9.1643),sml  Gadt.des  ProfM^  (ibid.  1844,2  voR); 
DoUiiiRor, Die ff^/t)r»t.(ltM6-48,8  vols.);  tiaillard,  HUl. 
oflht  Rfform.  (N.  Y.  1847) ;  Guericke,  Gegch.  dtr  Jtfform. 
(  Berlin,'  1855 ) ;  Stetibiiig,  Hitt.  of  Ike  Reform.  { Lond. 
!»»)) ;  Wuldington.  Hut.  of  the  Ri/orm.  (ibid.  1841)^ 
Hanlwick,  JVuf.  </  the  Ch.  Atriiig  (kg  Rrform.  (Ctmk 
1856);  %Mmn,HiM.of  the  Rrform. (\jmA.\«^-^  Fish- 
er, //uf.  of  the  Rrform.  (N.  Y.  1873).  On  tlie  doctrinal 
history  of  the  Reformed  churches,  see  Dorner,  Getch.  der 
Prot.  Theologie  (1867,  Engl,  transl.  1871);  and  Schaff, 
CmdM  ofChrutendom  (N.  Y.  1877, 3  vols.).    (A.  J.  S.) 

EEFORMATION.Fkstivalofthk.  ThisUanan- 
Dual  commemoration  in  (jenoaiiy  of  the  great  event  of 
tbe  16th  century.  It  iahcld  on  Oct.  81,  to  remind  of  the 
opening  of  the  Refiwmalioa  by  the  nailing  of  the  ninety- 
live  theses  on  the  church  doors  at  Wittenberg  (Oct.  SI, 
1517).  It  is  Arst  celebrated  as  a  secular  feast,  and  on  the 
following  Sabbath  as  au  ecclefiiasticat  commemoration. 

REFORMATION  RIGHTS  O'"'  rrformandi)  are 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  different  princes  of  the 
Reformation  compact  at  the  Augsburg  Interim  in  1565 
to  intro<hice  into  their  states  either  the  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant faith,  and  to  maintain  it  as  tbe  faith  of  tbe  peo- 
pie.  The  peaee  of  WeUphiUa,  in  1648>  brought  in 
modiScations,  but  modem  events  have  made  so  many 
changes  that  the  rights  of  the  Reformation  exist  only 
in  name.  At  present  it  is  religious  liberty  which  each 
state  concedes  to  its  subjects,  and  the  only  question  re- 
maining is  whether  Church  and  State  shall  have  any 
int«r<IepeHdence.    See  State. 

Befonned  BaptlBts.   See  CAMPBSLLiTRa. 

Refonned  Chnrclies,  tbe  name  usually  given  to 
an  the  churches  of  the  Refonnatiun.  In  a  conventional 
sense,  it  is  used  to  designate  those  Protestant  churches 
in  which  the  Calvinistie  doctrines,  and  still  more  the 
Calvinistie  polity,  pre\*ail,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Lutheran  (q.  v.).  The  influence  of  Calvin  proved  more 
powerful  than  that  of  Zwingli,  which,  however,  no  doubt 
considerably  mudilied  the  views  prevalent  in  many  of 
these  churches.  The  Reformed  churches  are  very  gen- 
erally known  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  tbe  Calvia' 
stfsc  ckKrekea,  while  the  name  ProtaUut  Ckureh  la  in 
some  countries  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  Lutheran, 
One  chief  distinction  of  all  the  Reformed  churches  is 
their  doctrine  of  the  eacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
cluiracterizeit  by  the  utter  rejection  not  only  of  transub- 
stantiation.  but  ofconsubstantiation;  and  it  was  on  Ibis 
point  munly  that  the  controversy  between  tbe  Luther- 
ans and  the  Reformed  was  long  carried  on.  See  LoRti's 
Supper.  They  are  also  ananiroous  in  their  rejectiou 
of  the  use  of  images  and  of  many  ceremonies  which  the 
Lutherans  have  thought  it  proper  to  retain.  Among 
tbe  Reformed  churches  are  those  both  nf  England  and 
Scotland  (notwithstanding  the  Episcopalian  government 
of  the  former  and  the  Presbyterian  ism  of  rhe  Utter),  the 
Protestant  Church  of  France,  that  of  Hnlland  and  the 
Netheriandn,  many  German  churches^  the  once  flourish- 
ing Protestant  Church  of  Poland,  etc.,  with  those  in 
America  and  elsewhere  which  have  sprung  from  them. 
See  Photestastism  ;  Rkkokmatiom. 

Refonned  (DUTCH)  Church  in  Amehica,  one 
of  the  oldest  anil  most  influential  bodies  uf  Cbristiaos 
in  this  country. 

I.  Xamt. — The  former  title  of  this  denomination  in- 
dicated ils  historical  relations,  "the  Refonned  Protes- 
tant Dutch  Church  in  North  America."  It  is  "Re- 
formed," as  distinct  from  Lutheranism;  **  Protestant," 
as  protesting  against  Rome;  "  Dutch,"  as  expressing  its 
origin  in  Holland.  In  1867,  by  au  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  its  General  Synod,  with  the  concurrence  of  tbe 
great  majority  of  the  claitges,  the  name  of  the  Church 
was  restored  to  its  simple  and  original  form — the  Re- 
formed Church.  The  history  and  reasons  of  this  change 
are  fully  presented  in  an  elaborate  report,  which  is  ap- 


pended to  the  minutes  of  the  General  Synod  of  1867. 
The  word  "  Dutch"  was  originally  introduced  to  distin- 
guish the  Church  from  the  "  English"  Church,  by  which 
the  Episcopalian  denomination  was  generally  known,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  alter  the  Dutch  colonial  govern- 
ment bad  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1664.  The 
Hollanders  who  settled  New  York  aaA  Albany,  wid  in- 
tennediate  places,  came  over  as  members  of  the  "Re* 
formed  Church  of  the  Netherlands"  and  represenUtivea 
of  "  the  Reformed  Religion,"  It  was  not  until  thirty 
yean  after  tbe  cession  of  the  province  to  the  British 
that  the  word  "  Dutch"  was  incorporated  in  the  style 
and  title  of  a  single  Church  when  William  III  of  Eng- 
land gave  a  charter  to  the  Netherland  Reformed  Con- 
gregation in  tbe  city  of  New  York  as  the  "  Reformed 
Pnrtestant  Dutch  Church,"  In  resuming  its  original 
name  the  Church  baa  lost  none  of  its  historical  associa- 
tions, and  has  only  dropped  what  had  long  been  rcgtrd- 
ed  by  many  as  a  hindrance  to  her  advancement. 

IL  Reformed  Church  in  IloUaitd. —  Tiia  Reformed 
Church  of  tbe  Netherlands  was  a  legitimate  outgrowth 
from  the  great  Reformation  of  tho  16th  century.  Tbe 
conflict  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  Low  Conn- 
tries  was  preceded  Iqr  the  labors  of  those  Reformers 
before  the  Reformation,"  Weasel  Ganseroort  and  Ru- 
dolph AgricoU.  Both  of  these  illustrious  schobirs  and 
teachers  were  natives  of  Groningen.  They  were  stu- 
dents of  the  Bible,  who,  fifty  years  before  Martin  Lu- 
ther, came  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  great  doctrines 
of  tbe  faith  with  which  he  shook  the  world.  But  it 
was  not  until  many  years  after  he  had  taken  his  posi- 
tion that  he  saw  the  writings  of  Gan8e\*oort,  and  then 
he  felt  constrained  to  make  the  fact  public,  lest  his  ene- 
mies should  use  their  agreement  oC  views  to  his  own 
disadvantage.  Gansevoort  was  an  eminent  teacher  at 
Heidelberg,  L<)uvain,  Paris,  Rome,  and  at  last,  as  head 
of  a  celebrated  school,  in  his  native  Groningen,  where 
he  diMi  in  1489.  Agricola  was  professor  in  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelbe^,  and  was  noted  for  bis  classical 
and  Bcientitic  attainments,  and  especially  for  his  skill  in 
the  use  of  tbe  Greek  New  Test.  The  Isbots  of  these 
great  and  good  men  mightily  prepared  the  way  for  tbe 
civil  and  religious  conflict  which  followed  under  Charles 
V  and  his  son  Philip  II  of  Spain.  Evangelical  truth 
struck  its  roots  deep  down  into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Confessors  and  martyrs  for  Christ  were  never  wanting 
for  the  persecutions  of  tbe  govemment  and  ^e  Inqui- 
sition. The  poor  people  called  their  churches  "Me 
Churches  of  the  Ifethrrlandt  under  the  Crow."  They 
worshipped  privately  for  many  years,  tn  scattered  little 
assemblies,  until  they  crystallized  into  a  regular  eccle- 
siastical organization.  The  ban  of  the  empire  and  tbe 
curse  of  the  Komish  Church  could  not  keep  down  the 
rising  ^irit  of  the  heroic  believers  in  Christ  add  liberty. 
Every  new  act  of  tyranny  tiinned  the  sacred  flame. 
Popular  fleld-preachers,  like  Herman  Strijker  and  Jan 
Arentsen,  gathered  thousands  of  people  beneath  the 
open  sky  to  listen  to  their  powerful  eloquence.  The 
whole  country  was  stirred  to  its  depths.  The  hymns  of 
Beza  and  Clement  Kfarot.  translated  from  the  French, 
rang  out  the  pious  entliusiasm  of  the  multitudes.  Babes 
were  brought  for  baptism,  and  alms  were  collected  for 
the  poor.  At  length  three  paston  were  set  apart  to 
tbe  ministry  of  the  Church  in  Amsterdam,  deacons  and 
deaconesses  were  appointed  to  <listribut«  alms  to  the 
needy  saints,  and  churches  were  organized.  In  1563  " 
tbe  Synod  of  Antwerp  was  held,  which  adopted  the 
Belgic  Confession,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  no- 
ble Church  to  which  subsequent  synods  only  gave  more 
permanent  shape.  Her  scholars  and  theologians,  her 
schools  and  univeruties,  her  pure  futh  and  holy  living, 
her  active  zeal  and  martyr  spirit,  gave  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland  the  leading  position  among  the  sis- 
ter churches  of  the  Continent.  Her  catholic  feeling 
and  religious  liberty  made  her  a  refuge  for  the  perse- 
cuted of  other  lauds.  The  WaldeDsea.and  Ihellugue- 
imus  the  Scotch  Covenaitt^piiiiait,^j4jf®l*!)]0^ 
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found  a  welcome  at  her  alUn;  and  John  Robinson  and 
the  voyagera  of  tbe  Mayflower  leamed  in  Holland  tome 
of  the  beat  leianiu  which  they  brought  with  them  to 
Plymmith  Rock. 

III.  Iliilory  of  the  Rtfomted  Church  tn  America.— \. 
Oriffin. — The  ReTormed  Church  in  America  waa  founded 
by  emigrants  from  Holland,  who  formed  the  colony  of 
the  New  Netherlands,  under  the  authority  of  tbe  Sutea- 
Geneial  and  under  the  aoqiices  of  the  Dutch  Eaat  In- 
dia Company.  HoidridE  Hudson  arrived  in  New  Yoric 
harbor  Septril,1609,  in  the  Hidf  Uooii,  and  proceeded 
as  far  as  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany).  Trading-poets 
were  established  there  and  on  Manhattan  Island  (New 
York)  in  1G14.  The  emigrants  came  for  trade,  but  they 
did  not  neglect  religion  and  the  public  worship  of  Uod. 
They  had  no  ordained  minister  and  no  organ iz«ri  Church 
for  several  years;  bat  two  " krank - beaoeeken,"  or 
**^dwn-troaaterB"— literally  "oomforters  of  tbe  nek," 
pious  penons  who  were  often  eommisHioned  as  aids  to 
the  ministers  of  tbe  Goapel  in  the  mother-country — 
came  over  with  goremor  Minult  in  1626.  These  were 
Jansen  Krol  and  Jan  Huyck.  "They  met  tbe  people 
on  Sundays  in  an  appez  room  above  a  hofse-mill,  and 
read  the  Scriptuica  and  the  creeds  to  them.  Thia  was 
the  btgimnnff  qf  public  wonhip  m  AVid  Amiterdam." 
There  is  evidence,  however,  (hat "  a  considerable  Church 
waa  organized  in  that  dty  as  early  as  1619,"  and  that 
"  a  list  of  members  in  full  communion  of  tbe  Church  of 
New  York  is  stiU  extant,  datetl  1622"  ^Life  of  Dr.  John 
U.  Litingtton,  p.  79,  note). 

The  first  minister  of  the  Rospel  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Holland  was  tbe  Rev.  Jonaa  Michaclius, 
a  graduate  of  the  Univenity  oT  Leyden,  and  afterwards 
a  miauonary  in  San  Salvador  and  Guinea.  He  preached 
in  New  Amsterdam  from  1628  to  168S,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Holland.  See  Michaelius.  In  tbe  apring 
of  the  same  year  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Everardus  Bo- 
garduti,  arrived,  bringing  with  him  the  first  schoolmas- 
ter, Adam  Koelaiidsen,  who  organized  the  parochial 
school  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  This 
school  is  alill  in  existence,  without  a  break  In  iu  suc- 
cession of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  is 
susUined  by  the  Collegiate  Church,  and  has  always 
been  "an  instmment  of  much  good  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  community."  A  history  of  it  has  been  published 
in  a  small  volume  by  its  present  principal,  Mr.  Dun- 
shce.  This  intimate  connection  of  the  Church  and  the 
school  was  characteristic  of  the  early  Reformed  church- 
es, and  it  antedates  the  claim  of  priority  nude  for  the 
New  ^ghind  FuriUns  1^  several  yean.  The  upper 
room  in,  Francis  Molcmaker's  horse-mill  was  relin- 
quished as  a  place  of  worship  upon  the  arrival  of  domi- 
nie Bogardus  in  1633,  and  a  plain,  frail  wooden  church- 
building  and  a  parsonage  were  erected  near  what  is  now 
Old  Slip,  on  tbe  Eaat  River.  In  1642,  at  the  aoggestion 
of  the  ramons  navigator  David  I'eteraen  de  Vriea,  funds 
were  raised  for  the  erection  oft  stone  edifice  within  the 
fort  (now  tbe  Battery),  where  the  people  worshipped 
until  the  church  waa  finished  in  Garden  Street  in  1693. 
A  church  was  planted  in  the  colony  of  RenseUaerswyck 
(Albany)  tinder  the  patronage  of  Kilian  van  Rensellaer, 
a  pearl-merchant  from  Amsterdam,  who  founded  a  col- 
ony upon  tbe  large  tract  of  land  of  which  he  was  the 
first  patron.  In  1642  he  secured  the  services  of  the 
Sev,  Johannes  Megapolensis,  whose  call  states  that "  hy 
the  atate  of  nati^tion  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  a 
door  is  opened  through  the  special  providence  of  God, 
also  in  the  New  Netherlands,  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as  good 
fruits  have  been  already  wiwowed  there  through  God's 
mercy."  He  waa  also  tbe  first  Protestant  missionary  to 
the  Indiana  in  this  country,  preceding  tbe  labon  of 
John  EUot  near  Boston  by  three  or  four  years.  See 
Mroapoli^nbis.  His  successors  Dellius  and  Lydius  did 
the  same  good  work. 

2.  Firgt  Period.— "The  Datch  rule  in  Manhattan  last- 
ed fifty  yeara  from  the  eatablisbment  ofthe  first  tradings 


station.  The  Chntch  had  htea  organised  idmt  Unity 
}-ean.  The  city  ofXew  Amsterdam,  at  ibe  date  of  ^ 
surrender,  contained  only  1500  inhabitants;  and  there 
were  but  five  Reformed  churches  in  the  whole  praiimg 
—New  York,  Albany,  Flatbush  and  Flatlaoda,  Eaopn 
(or  Kingston),  and  Breuckelen  (Brooklyn).  Tfam 
were  six  ministers  —  the  two  Megapolensea,  Dtimbi, 
Scbaats,  Polhemus,  and  Blom."  They  were  ma  of 
thoruugh  education,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  diligat 
in  the  nriaistty.  Tboe  wo«  alao  a  choveh  at  Bc^ei^ 
whkh  was  the  first  of  any  denomination  in  Kcw  Jency, 
organised  in  1660,  and  one  at  New  Anat^  Del,  whkh 
subsequently  dropped  out  of  the  connectioo.  The  Hol- 
landers numbered,  at  the  time  of  tbe  surrender,  aboM 
10,000  souls.  This  first  period  of  the  Church  was  nac- 
essarily  one  of  very  small  beginninga.  The  cfanrcbes 
were  planted  in  the  wildemeaa,  They  encooDteied  dl 
Uie  difficulties  of  new  colontea — sunoonded  by  savags 
tribes,  separated  by  h>ng  distance*  from  each  i^ber,  aad 
dependent  entirely  upon  Holland  for  their  cicigy  aad 
school-teachers.  Civil  aflairs  were  aonietiiBea  unhap- 
pily mixed  up  with  rdigious  intereau^  and  the  gmth 
was  slow  indeed. 

8.  The  teeoai  prriod  coven  nearly  thiee  qnarten  d 
a  century  (1664  to  1787),  during  wbich  about  fifty 
churches  were  added  to  the  denoDinatioB.  Of  that 
fourteen  were  in  New  Jersey,  about  twenty  on  tbe  baaks 
ofthe  Hudson  River,  about  half  as  many  in  the  raUryi 
of  Schoharie,  Orange,  and  Ulster,  and  a  half-dozen  m 
Long  Island  and  Staten  Island.  Forty-two  mimMcn 
began  their  labors,  some  of  them  only  remaining  a  sboM 
time,  among  these  cburcfaea;  and  at  the  close  of  tht 
period  there  w««  rixty  ehwdiea^  and  sevoitecn  adais- 
tera  of  HoUandish  extraction  in  America.  When  tbe 
English  rule  began  in  New  Twh,  emigration  frotn  Hol- 
land almost  ceased.  Frequent  coUisioua  occurred  with 
the  British  governors  of  the  province.  Governor  Aa- 
dros  sent  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Engtand  [see 
Vam  RAII8I.AEB,  Nicholas]  to  Albany  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Dutch  church  there;  and  goremor  Fletcher, 
failing  to  impose  the  use  of  the  EnglUb  language  by 
law  upon  the  HuUanden,  procured  the  passage  of  a  IB 
by  the  Assembly  settling  a  maintenance  for  minaM^ 
which  was  so  worded  that,  while  it  might  apply  to 
senlers,  it  practically  snbserveil  the  Church  of  En^and, 
and  made  it  substantially  the  Established  Cfanrcb  ia 
the  counties  of  New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  Rtcbmood. 
and  Wutchester.  Church-rates  were  exacted  by  tbe 
government  for  the  support  of  these  E{riacopafian  mi»- 
isters.  Tbe  line  of  separalkm  between  the  Dutch  aad 
English  gradually  became  more  distinct.  Many  of  tbe 
Hollanders,  to  escape  English  oppression,  removed  u 
New  Jersey,  and  settled  principally  in  Middlesex,  Som- 
erset, Monmouth,  and  Bergen  counties,  where  they  laid 
the  fuundations  of  churches  that  have  long  been  gnat 
and  powerful.  Some  French  Hi^cuenote,  who  fled  tnm 
religious  peisecuti<ms  in  the  Old  World,  also  aetiled  ia 
New  York,  Westchester,  and  Ulster  coumiea,  and  <a 
Staten  Island.  For  their  benefit,  tbe  Collegiate  Cbmvfc 
of  New  York  called  Samuel  Drisiuti,  who  could  preMh 
in  French  as  well  as  in  Dutch  aiul  English ;  and  DaiUe, 
Bonrepos,  and  Ferret  ministered  to  the  [houb  exiles. 
They  fraternized  heartily  with  the  Dutch  cbnrcbes, 
and  ultimatdy  were  abatwbed  in  the  one  organisatna. 
Tb«r  descetulanu  In  tbe  same  localitiea  atiD  {ana  a 
strong  constituent  draaent  of  the  Befbnned  Cbmb  ia 
America. 

In  1709  a  large  body  of  Germans  fh>m  tlie  Palatinate, 
fleeing  from  religious  persecution,  settled  upon  Liviai^ 
ton  Manor,  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  vsllej 
of  the  Mohawk.  Among  tbem  were  many  Swiss,  who 
sought  the  aiRie  abelter  in  the  New  Woiid.  Unable  ta 
obt^n  help  flrom  the  Church  in  their  fetheriao^  aod 
living  beside  their  Dutch  neighbors,  they  natwdly 
sought  and  received  asostance  from  them.  The  CUans 
of  AtDBterdam,  at  the  request^  the  C%nnfe  vf  tt»  V*- 
latinate,  agreed  to  li^ttii^  SetmUi^Qglftilftw  IM 
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they  would  adhere  to  the  Hetdelbeig  CiteehiBa,  the 
PclAtiiute  Confesmon  of  Puth,  the  Canmu  ol  the  Synod 
of  Don,  and  the  Rulea  of  Church  Goverameat  of  Dort. 
Hiaisten  were  sent  over.  A  coetua  or  American  Claub 
was  formed  by  the  direcUon  and  under  the  juiisdi^on 
of  the  ^ood  of  Holland,  which  charged  the  Claaria  of 
Amaterdam  with  the  auperrinon  of  the  aflUts  of  the 
Gerroan  Church  in  America,  which  then  extended  among 
the  German  aettlements  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Vir^nia,  the  Carolinas,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
This  relation  subsisted  forty-six  years,  until  1793,  when 
the  ccetus  asserted  its  independence  of  the  Church  in 
Holland.  See  Gkbxam  Bbvobhbd  CmincH  ur  Axkr- 
ICA.  Id  Schoharie  aad  Columbia  ooantics,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk,  the  ticniura  and  HoUandiah  de- 
ments hare,  to  a  great  degree,  united  in  the  Befonned 
churches. 

4.  The  third  period  in  this  history  dates  from  the 
first  effort  of  the  Dutch  churches  to  secure  an  indepen- 
dent organization — 1737  to  1792:  Their  entire  depend- 
ence upon  the  Church  in  Holland  for  ministei^  their 
growth  in  numbers  and  their  distance  (h>m  the  mother 
country,  the  neceasities  of  a  new  country,  and  the  lack 
of  fkcilities  for  educating  their  clergy,  the  delays,  ez- 
penae,  and  anxieties  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
sending  young  men  to  Holland  for  training  and  ordina- 
tion, and  other  good  reasons  growing  out  of  their  posi- 
tion and  the  ecclesiastical  restrictions  of  the  Classis  of 
Amaterdani,  led  to  tlie  oiganiiatioa  of  a  ctstus,  or  ec- 
clesiaatieal  SMOciatioa,  in  New  York  in  1787.  A  plan 
was  carefully  framed,  submitted  to  the  churches,  and 
sent  to  Holland  for  approval  by  the  classis.  This  plan 
embraced  a  yeariy  meeting  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates 
for  the  transaction  of  ecclesiastical  biisincas  only,  to  pro- 
naote  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  and  in  entire  subordi- 
nation to  the  Clastds  of  Amsterdam.  But  nine  years 
passed  away  before  that  body  gare  ita  sanction.  The 
Srat  meeting  at  the  ooatua  was  held  in  Septeivher,  1747, 
and  the  first  German  cmtus  in  the  same  month. 

The  powers  of  this  body  were  too  limited  to  make  it 
really  effective.  It  had  no  authority-  to  ordain  any 
man  to  the  ministry  without  special  permission,  nor  to 
decide  finally  upon  any  (|uefltion.  But  these  restric- 
tions only  roused  the  spirit  or  independence  in  the 
younger  nuniatry,  and  generated  the  powerful  opposi- 
tion of  the  adherents  of  the  policy  of  the  mother 
Church.  In  1763  measures  were  taken  for  forming  an 
American  Classis,  which  was  organiaed  in  1756.  This 
event  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  conservatives,  who 
were  thereafter  known  as  the  "  Conferenlie,"  the  Dutch 
word  for  the  Latin  calat.  From  this  time  until  1771 
Ifae  conflict  between  these  parties  rent  the  Church  aann- 
der.  Hinisten^  churches,  and  people  entered  into  the 
strife  with  the  moat  bitter  animosities.  The  otetua 
were  noted  for  their  practical  zeal,  their  pious  and  pro- 
gressive earnestness,  and  their  high  sense  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  Church  in  this  country.  The  confe- 
rencie  poaaeased  more  learning,  and  some  of  its  membera 
occupied  the  highest  places  in  the  Church.  In  num- 
bers they  were  nearly  equal  In  spirit,  while  both  were 
often  extremely  culpable,  the  Ccmferentie  are  fcenerally 
credited  with  being  the  most  intemperate.  Yet  they 
shnuld  be  r^arded  as  impelled  by  their  zeal  for  a  thor- 
oughly educated  ministry,  and  for  the  order  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Church.  But  the  quarrel  grew  apace. 
Proschen  wen  sometimes  disturbed  in  their  pulpits; 
public  worship  was  often  intemipted,  or  actually  stopped, 
by  violence.  Church  doors  were  locked  against  one  or 
the  other  party  by  their  opponenta.  Tumults  were  ex- 
cited on  the  Lord'a  day  at  the  doora  of  the  sanctuaries. 
Personal,  domestic,  and  public  divisions  were  made  be- 
tween those  who  had  always  before  been  friends.  Re- 
ligion suffered  sadly,  aud  the  Church  seemed  Blmn<it  on 
the  brink  of  ruin,  when  at  length  the  hour  of  deliver- 
ance and  the  ddiverer  came.  I 

In  1766  John  H  Livingaton,  then  a  young  man,  ar-  | 
tired  in  Holland  to  study  for  the  ministry  at  the  Uni- ! 


verity  of  Utrecht  His  heart  was  filled  with  aniuety 
for  the  churches  at  home,  whose  diasensioiu  he  had  wi^ 
nessed  and  deplored.  With  great  wisdom  he  embraced 
every  opportunity  to  spread  information  and  take  coun- 
sel with  leading  men  in  Holland  respecting  the  sute 
of  things  in  Ammca.  He  prepared  a  |dan  of  union, 
secured  the  assent  of  the  ecdeeiaBtical  authoriries,  and 
returned  to  New  York  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  that 
city,  in  1770,  with  his  olive-branch.  In  October,  1771, 
a  convention  was  held  in  New  York,  at  which  there 
were  present  twenty-two  ministers  and  twenty-Bve  el- 
ders, from  thirty-four  churches.  The  plan  of  union  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Livingston,  discussed  in  a  fi-iendly 
manner,  with  a  rincere  desire  fur  peace,  ratified  by  that 
body,  and  transmitted  to  Holland  for  final  appmral  by 
the  Chnris  of  Amsterdam.  In  1772  their  faromble  an- 
swer was  received,  dated  Jan.  14  in  that  year.  (A  trans- 
lation is  printed  in  full  in  Corwin'a  Manual  of  ihe 
formed  Ckurck,  p.  11, 12.)  Thia  practically  ended  the 
long  strife.  A  general  synod  was  organized,  with  ti\'e 
classes.  The  power  of  licensing  and  orduning  minis- 
ters was  granted  to  the  new  and  ittdepeodent  body,  and 
the  way  was  thus  peacefully  prepand  for  the  formal 
and  final  m^anization.  The  articles  of  union  were  only 
intended  as  a  temporary  scaffolding  fur  the  erection  of 
a  more  permanent  ecclesiastical  structure.  In  1788  the 
doctrinal  symbols  of  the  Church,  and  the  articles  of 
Church  government  used  in  Holland,  were  translated 
by  a  committee  of  the  synod.  In  1793  the  whole  work 
was  reviewed  by  the  synod,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Church  in  this  land,  and  adopted  as  the  constitution  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  At  this  time  there  were 
one  hundred  and  thirty  churches  and  fifty  ministers. 
During  the  whole  period  of  strife  ninety  new  churches 
were  organized,  and  eighty-eight  ministers  began  their 
labors  among  them.  Before  the  first  attempts  at  inde- 
pendent o^nization,  for  forty  years  prior  to  1730,  the 
average  growth  in  ministm  and  churches  was  only 
seven  of  each  per  decade.  During  the  nextuxty  yean, 
the  average  per  decade  arose  to  seventeen.  These  Iheta 
tell  the  story  of  the  ^tTering  pdides  of  the  otetua  and 
conferentie. 

The  separate  organization  which  was  thus  secured 
has  remained  to  this  day,  a  monument  of  providential 
interposition,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  pie^  of  ita  chief 
human  agent,  Dr.  Livingston,  who  is  justly  reveretl  as 
the  father  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  Tho 
constitution  adopted  in  1792  continued  in  force  for  the 
space  of  forty  years.  In  1832  it  was  revised,  and  again 
in  1874. 

5.  CauMt  of  Slow  Growth, — It  has  often  been  a  mat- 
ter of  anrprise  to  persons  uascquainted  with  these  and 
other  facta  that  this  oldest  Prerttyterian  Church  on^i* 
zation  in  this  country  has  been  of  such  slow  growth. 
The  reasons  are  self-evident.  The  Dutch  rule  in  New 
Amsterdam  lasted  only  about  thirty  years ;  and  when  it 
ceased,  the  population  of  the  city  was  but  1600.  The 
English  Episcopal  Church  rose  almost  to  the  power  of 
a  state  establishment.  "  The  Presbyterians  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  for  a  hundred  and  twoity-five  years,  were 
practically  exduded  by  the  continued  use  of  the  Dutch 
language  from  the  Church  aasemUies  of  the  Reformed, 
and  they  established  their  own  churches  nearly  half  a 
century  before  an  English  word  was  heard  in  a  Dutch 
church."  The  introduction  of  English  preaching  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  I^idlie,  who  waa  called  by  the  Church  of 
New  York  for  this  purpose,  was  the  result  of  a  long 
strif^  and  the  commeneement  of  a  longer  straggle 
against  the  use  of  this  restrictive  tongue.  The  damage 
to  the  Church  from  this  cause  alone  waa  olmoat  incalcu- 
lable, keeping  multitudes  away  from  its  sanctuaries,  and 
driving  many  of  the  younger  families  into  the  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  churches.  The  first  English  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  church  in  New  Yoric  in  1764  by 
Dr.  Laidlie.  The  dependence  of  the  American  chnrohea 
upon  the  mother  Church  in  Holland  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  •Iti^p^g^fagl^ 
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in  dwarfing  their  growth  and  dimmishing  their  Btrengtb. 
Tliey  were  mere  attachments  to  a  foreign  body,  without 
ecclesiastical  organization  on  the  spot,  save  by  a  consis- 
tory, with  no  powers  of  legialation,  licensure,  or  otdina^ 
Uon,  with  no  college  or  theological  seminary  to  supply 
a  new  mioistry,  dutracted  by  internal  troubles,  and 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  Old-World  alliances,  prejudices, 
and  powers.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the  Kefomed 
Church  maintained  it«  separate  existence,  and  that  it 
achieved  its  independence  at  last.  After  the  articles  of 
union  were  adopted  in  1772,  the  Bevolationary  War 
added  greatly  to  the  enabarrassments  of  the  Church. 
Uany  ministers  were  obliged  to  leave  their  flocks  for 
years.  Church  edifices  were  sometimes  used  for  British 
cavalry  stables  and  riding-schools,  and  military  prisons; 
and  the  fairest  portions  of  the  goodly  heritage  were  oc- 
cupie<l  by  the  opposing  armies.  After  peace  was  de- 
clared, the  Church  grew  slowly  but  surely,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  her  edncational  and  benevolent  Institu- 
tions upon  a  broad  and  enduring  basis.  The  tenacity 
of  the  Dutch  character  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the 
extreme  difficulty  with  which  this  Church  has  been  in- 
duced to  break  off  its  old  traditional  relationships  and 
attachments  to  its  foreign  origin.  It  ne%'er  has  yielded 
one  of  them  until  it  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  long  con- 
flicts. 

IV.  Theological  Sfatidardi.— The  doctiinid  aymhola 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  which  are  still  the 
same  with  those  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Holland, 
are,  (1)  the  Belgic  Confession ;  (2)  the  Heidelberg  Cat- 
echism, and  the  Compendium  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
which  is  sn  abridgment  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
designed  for  the  young  and  to  prepare  for  the  Lord's 
supper ;  (8)  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht, 
The  use  of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  in  Sun- 
day-schools has  been  also  sanctioned  by  the  General 
Synod.  The  Hellenbroek  Catechism  was  formerly  much 
employed  by  pastors  and  in  Sabbath-schools,  but  it  is 
now  out  of  use. 

I'hese  sundards  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  in 
all  essential  points  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  with  the  confessions  of  the  Reformed 
churches  of  tierroany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  The 
theology  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  "  Calvinistic,"  in 
the  moderate  sense  of  that  historical  term,  and  it  is 
Calvinistic  simply  because  she  believes  it  to  be  scriptu- 
ral The  liberality  with  which  she  holds  her  standards 
ia  sufllciently  attested  b>'  the  verj-  large  number  both 
of  ministers  and  communicant  meml>ers  whom  ahe  has 
received  from  other  evangelical  jsodies.  The  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  is  held  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  inter- 
preted by  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

V.  Church  GoFtmmmt. —The  povcmraent  of  the 
Chnrcb,  in  common  with  that  of  all  Reformed  churches, 
is  strictly  Presbyterian.  Her  constitution  recognises 
"  the  otBces  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  be : 

"  1.  Minii-ters  of  the  Word. 
"  3.  Teachers  of  theology. 
"  fl.  Elders. 
"  4.  Deacons." 

1,  Minutera  of  the  irorrf,— "  No  person  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  exercise  the  office  of  a  minister  without  being 
regularly  inducted  thereto,  according  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  order  established  by  the  Church"  (Con- 
tfUHtim,  art.  ii,  %  l).  Great  care  is  required  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  Btudenta  and  in  the  examinations  of  candi- 
dates for  the  holy  office  by  the  classc^  which  have  the 
power  of  licensure,  ordination,  and  installation.  The 
candidates  for  both  licensure  and  ordination  are  required 
to  siEii  certain  "formulas,"  pledging  themselves  to  a 
hearty  belief  and  persuasion  of  the  theological  standanis 
of  the  Church,  and  "diligently  to  teach  and  faithfully 
to  defend  the  same  without  nther  directly  or  indirectly 
contradicting  the  same  by  our  public  preaching  or  writ- 
ings." ir  difficulties,  or  doubts,  or  change  of  viewa  oc- 
cur respecting  doctrine,  they  engage  that  they  "will 


neither  publicly  nor  privately  propose,  teach,  or  defend 
the  same,  either  by  preaching  or  writing,  until  ikty 
have  fiist  revealed  such  aeniimenta  to  the  consiiJiirr, 
daaus^  or  synod,  that  the  same  may  be  there  cxamnH  d; 
being  alwajra  ready  cheerfully  to  sabmit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  consistory,  clas^  or  synod,  under  (be  pta- 
alty  of  being,  in  case  of  refusal,  ipao  Jaeto  twprsiW'l 
from  office."  Other  provisions,  however,  guard  the  rigbu 
of  conscience  and  of  individual  judgment  i^ainst  soy 
harsh  or  unjust  treatment. 

Ministers  are  regarded  aa  bound  to  the  aeniec  «f  Uie 
sanctuary  for  life,  and  arc  not  at  liberty  to  sreulatize 
themselves  "except  for  great  and  important 
concerning  which  the  clasais  shall  inquire  and  deter- 
mine." Superannuated  and  disabled  minixten  may  i* 
"declared  emeri/i,  and  be  excused  from  all  further  ttr 
vice  in  the  Church  during  such  infirmity.''  In  the 
case  of  pastors  thus  incapaciuted  and  mired,  corprnrv 
lions  are  required  to  provide  a  reasonable  sappon,  niih 
the  approval  of  the  claaos. 

The  parity  of  the  ministry  is  effectodly  secured  bf 
the  following  article  of  the  constitution ;  "All  miniitcn 
of  the  Gospel  are  equal  in  rank  and  authority.  AD  m 
bishops  or  overseers  in  the  Church,  and  all  are  equd 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  No  superiority  thiS 
therefore  be  ever  claimed  or  acknowledgrd  by  one  nia- 
later  over  another,  nor  shall  there  be  any  lords  ctw 
God's  heritage  in  the  Reformed  churches"  (art.  ii,  §  Ifiji 

licentiates  and  ministers  of  churches  with  which  tbi 
Reformed  Church  holds  correspondence  are  received 
upon  the  tuual  certificates  of  dismiseion  fmm  tiat 
bodies;  unless  there  be  grounds  of  presumption  agiimt 
their  doctrines  and  morals;  and  then  iDquiriea  tn  le 
be  proposed  to  satisfy  the  claasia  as  to  the  propriety  of 
proceeding  freely  in  each  case.  Foreign  miniKets  miA 
present  their  credentials  before  the  daasis  prior  to  inri- 
tation  by  any  consistory  to  preach  in  its  cburdi ;  and  i» 
clasais  can  receive  any  such  minister  without  strict  «b- 
sep-ance  of  the  rules  of  the  Church  provided  for  the* 
cases.  Ministera  coming  from  non-«orre»poDding  bod- 
ies must  always  be  examined  respecting  their  thcvle^ 
ical  views  before  they  can  be  received. 

2.  Teamen  of  fktobgg,  or  profeaaora  In  the  thnbgv- 
cal  seminary,  are  to  be  appointed  only  by  the  Gcoenl 
Synod— the  office  is  for  life,  or  during  good  behavior— 
"  and  to  that  s^i  nod  a  professor  of  theoli^  shall  always 
be  amenable  for  his  doctrine,  mode  of  teachiug,  md 
moral  conduct."  He  ia  also  required  to  sign  a  constita- 
tional  formula  expressing  fidctit}-  to  the  Church  an) 
her  theological  standards,  etc.  And,  to  complete  tbc 
independence  and  personal  responsibility  of  the  pm- 
fesBor  to  the  (teneral  Synod,  it  is  provided  (art.  iii.  §  4\ 
that  "  no  profeasor,  while  in  office,  shall  have  the  paK» 
ral  charge  of  any  congregation,  or  be  a  rocmb^  of  anv 
ecclesiasticai  assembly  or  judicatory ;  but,  as  a  mintjur 
of  the  Gospel,  may  preach  and  administer,  or  asBst  is 
administering,  the  sacraments  in  any  congregation,  rich 
the  consent  of  the  minister  or  consistory."  Six  monibf' 
notice  of  intention  to  resign  his  office  must  be  seat  i« 
the  president  of  the  General  Synod  before  it  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  that  body.  Most  of  these  pravlsionB  mpeel- 
ing  teachers  of  theology  are  peculiar  to  the  Reformed 
Church.    Their  practical  effect  lias  been  exceUeoL 

8,  4.  Elders  and  deacons.    See  "  Con&istOTy,'' bdow. 

VI.  JiidicaioFv*.— These  are ; 

1.  The  Consliitory. 
S.  The  Classfs. 
8.  The  Psrticnlar  Synod, 
4.  The  General  Synud. 

1.  The  Comiatory  is  the  primary  ecclesiastical  body, 
corresponding  to  the  truion  of  the  Presbyterian  Cfancfc. 
It  is  composed  of  the  moiMfer,  elders,  tmd  deacens  of  a 
Church,  To  the  rUrrs,  with  the  minister,  ate  eoonnined 
the  chief  sfHritnal  functions  t^tbe  Church,  eapecially  in 
admitting  penona  to  the  communion,  in  maintainiiqt  de- 
cipline,  and  in  choosing  delegates  to  the  elassis.  To  the 
deacons  is  otnflded  tlie  care  ^^^^^^j^WlieQ  Joinid 
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togetlter  in  one  board,  the  elden  ind  deutmi  luive  ui 
pqu«l  voice  in  whatever  re  la  tea  to  tlie  temporilities  of 
thfi  Church,  to  the  calling  or  a  mintsur,  or  the.  choice 
of  their  own  successofB,  in  all  which  they  are  consid- 
ered the  general  and  joint  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple" (art.  vi,  §  2).  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  the 
minister,  elders,  and  deacons  constituting  the  consistory 
are  the  legal  trustees  of  the  corporate  rights  and  prop- 
erty and  temporal  interesia  of  the  churches  which  they 
represent.  It  is  believed  that  this  plan  possesses  «it>«- 
rior  advantages  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  Presby- 
terian cfaurcheSfWhich  have  a  separate  board  of  inistees, 
chosen  from  the  congregation,  and  are  often  composed 
(>r  men  who  are  not  professors  of  religion. 

In  nnother- important  respect  the  connatory  of  the 
Reformed  Church  diSbrs  from  the  session  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  the  hitter  the  elders  are  chosen 
for  life,  and  thus  make  a  permanent  body  of  officers. 
In  the  Reformed  Church  eldera  and  deacons  are  elected 
by  the  male  communicants  fur  two  years.  The  term 
of  one  half  of  the  consistory  expires  each  year;  they 
are  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  if  it,  is  deemed  de- 
sirable to  retain  their  sen'ices,  and  this  often  occurs. 
This  principle  of  rotation  in  office  has  its  obviius  and 
f;feat  advantages,  harmonizing  with  our  republican  sys- 
tem of  government  in  Church  and  State,  bringing  grad- 
ually into  active  service  atl  the  best  available  talent  ol 
each  congregation,  and  permitting  such  changes  as  roay 
be  demanded  for  the  welfare  of  the  Chnrch  and  congre- 
gation without  giving  needless  oSence  to  any  who  may 
pass  oat  of  office. 

The  Gnat  Contutory  is  an  adviaoty  body,  intermediate 
between  the  consistory  and  the  dassis,  and  is  composed 
of  all  who  have  previously  been  elders  and  deacons  in 
the  same  Church,  This  arrangement  ivorks  admirably 
in  coses  upon  which  the  acting  consistory  may  need 
oounsel;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  settlement  of  a  pastor, 
the  erection  of  Church  buildings  aii<l  parsonages,  etc. 
This  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  the  Rcfwmed  Church 
alone  in  this  countiy,  and  haa  stood  the  test  of  the 
whole  history  of  its  organization. 

In  this  way  also  the  Presbyterian  principle  of  "once 
an  nlder  always  an  elder"  is  practically  preseired,  the 
ol^cial  character  of  both  elders  and  deacons  being  recog- 
nbed  in  this  body,  although  they  may  not  be  in  active 
service  in  the  eoiuistofy.  Besides  this,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  persons  who  have  not  been  acting  as  elders 
in  any  given  Chnrch  for  many  years  are  appointeil 
and  sit  as  delegates  in  the  Particular  and  General 
synods 

2.  The  Clams  is  the  body  next  above  the  consistory, 
and  corresponds  to  the  Presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  its  general  organization  and  functionsi  It 
ia  composed  of  not  leas  than  three  ministen,  and  one 
elder  from  each  Church  represented,  within  certain 
limtu  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Particular  Synod. 
Stated  meetings  are  held  twice  a  year.  To  the  classis 
belongs  the  right  to  license,  ordain,  install,  dismiss,  sus- 
pend, and  depose  ministera,  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  spiritual  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
several  churches,  and  to  try  and  decide  cases  of  appeal 
from  judicial  decisions  of  consistories,  subject  also  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Pardeular  S^-nod.  For  promoting  the  doc- 
trinal purity,  the  qtiritual  interests,  oind  the  general  wel- 
tue  of  the  churches  each  consistory  is  required  annnal- 
ly,  at  the  spring  session  of  classic,  to  present  a  full  re- 
p«ir(,  ill  writing,  with  statistical  information  respecting 
its  religious  condition.  At  the  same  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing constitutional  questions  are  asked  of  every  pas- 
tor and  elder: 

t.  Are  the  doctrines  of  the  Qospel  preached  fn  yonr 
fonifreKiiiiim  hi  their  puritv,  ngreenlfly  lo  the  Word  of 
G<K1,  ibe  Cunresslon  of^Fuiiti,  aud  Cba  Cntecbiems  of  our 
Church  1 

SL  Is  the  Heldeltwre  Catechism  rennlarly  explained, 
o'ln-eenMj  tn  the  Cousittntiou  nf  the  Keformod  Chureht 

3.  Are  the  cniechUIng  of  the  children  and  the  lustmc- 
tifin  iirthe  youth  ruUbfully  ntiendeci  «if 

4.  Is  family  vtsitstton  faithfully  [lerftrmed? 
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B.  Is  the  5tb  section,  2d  article,  9d  chapter  of  the  Con> 
stltntloQ  of  onr  Chnrch  (which  relnteo  to  oversight  aud 
discipline  of  Chnrch  membera)  cnrerully  obeyed  f 

dt  la  the  temporal  coutnict  lietwccn  ministers  and  peo> 
pie  lUlflllcd  In  7onr  cingregntlonf 
The  replies  are  required  to  be  noted  in  detail  in  the 
minutes  of  the  classis,  and  sent  up  to  the  Particular 
Synod  for  inspection.  It  is  now  also  required  to  report 
whether  the  contributions  enjoined  by  the  General  Syn- 
od for  specific  benevolent  objects  have  been  taken  in 
each  church. 

8.  The  Particular  Si/nod  dates  bsck  to  the  year  1794. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  only  ecclesiastical  bodies  were 
the  consistory,  classis,  and  synod,  or,  as  they  were  de- 
nominated, the  Particular  and  General  bodies.  These 
met  annually.  The  first  synodal  assembly  woi  only 
provisional ;  it  poasesaed  and  exenuaed  the  right  to  ex- 
amine students  of  theology  for  licensure  unUl  the  year 
1800.  This  function  was  afterwards  devoh-ed  upon  the 
classes  alone.  The  Particular  Synod  is  a  court  of  ap- 
peal in  Judicial  cases  which  are  carried  up  from  the 
classes.  It  baa  power  to  form  new  classes,  to  transfer 
congregations  from  one  classis  to  another,  and  has  a 
general  supervisory  power  over  its  classes.  It  also  con* 
lirms  the  nominations  of  the  classes  for  delegotea  to  the 
General  Synod.  It  meets  annually,  and  is  compooed  of 
four  ministers  and  four  elders  from  each  clasda. 

The  four  Particular  synuds  now  existing  are  those  of 
^'ew  York,  organized  in  18t)0,  composed  of  nine  classes; 
Albany,  organized  in  1800,  composed  of  ten  classes; 
Ckicayo,  organized  in  1856,  composed  of  fire  classes; 
\ew  Brvtuwid,  organized  in  1869,  composed  of  nine 
classes.  At  the  session  of  the  General  Synod  held  in 
1869  the  Particular  synods  wore  reorganized  upon  the 
basis  of  a  plan  which  is  intended  to  increase  their  pre* 
viously  limited  powers,  and  to  bring  them  into  more 
systematic  and  direct  contact  with  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests and  benevolent  agencies  of  the  Church.  See  J/in- 
ulet  af  Gen.  Synod,  1869,  p.  626,  633, 

4.  Thx  General  Spiod. — The  long  conflict  between 
the  coBtna  and  confereiitie  whieh  ended  in  1771  resulted 
in  an  assembly  of  representatives  of  both  parties,  who 
styled  themselves  "A  Reverend  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders."  They  o^anized  what  were  called  a  Gen- 
eral" and  Ave  **  Particular"  bodies,  which  were  subse- 
({uently  called  by  the  names  familiar  in  Holland,  "syn- 
ml"  and  "classis,"  The  General  Body  waa  merely  a 
provincial  and  provitional  ossemUy — a  sort  ot  ecclesi- 
astical bridge  over  which  the  Church  passed  from  her 
dependence  upon  the  mother  Church  in  Holland  to  her 
omdilion  of  real  independence  and  separate  American 
organization.  At  first  it  was  a  conventional  assembly, 
consisting  of  all  the  ministers  in  the  Chnrch,  with  an 
elder  from  each  separate  Church.  It  met  triennially. 
In  1800  it  was  made  a  delegated  body,  consisting  of 
eight  ministers  and  eight  elders  from  each  of  the  two 
Particular  synods  of  New  York  and  Albany,  which  were 
constituted  in  that  year,  only  two  ministen  and  two 
elders  being  admitted  from  each  classis.  In  1809  the 
delegation  was  increased  to  three  ministeni  and  three 
elders,  who  arc  nominated  by  each  classis  and  con- 
lirmed  by  their  respective  Particular  synods.  Uy  the 
present  Constitution,  each  classis  having  more  than  tif- 
teen  churches  is  entitled  to  one  additional  delegate 
for  each  additional  five  churchea.  In  1812  the  ses- 
sions were  made  annual.  This  body  meets  on  the 
6rst  Wednesday  in  June,  and  it  continues  in  session 
about  ten  days.  It  exercises  a  general  supervision  over 
the  entire  Church.  It  is  the  court  of  last  resort  in  ap- 
peals of  judicial  cases  from  the  lower  bodies.  It  bos 
power  to  fom  and  change  the  Particular  synods.  It 
electa  professors  of  theology  and  has  supreme  control 
of  the  theological  seminaries.  The  benevolent  boards 
of  the  Church  are  its  creations.  It  maintains  friendly 
correspondence  with  various  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of 
other  denominations.  It  has  no  power  to  alter  or  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  but  can  anly  recommend 
such  changes,  which  mustcjif  is(|l^r^led|^@<04^  ^ 
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th«  clines,  and  ctn  be  adopted  only  by  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  tbese  bodies.  The  General  Synod  wu  in- 
corporated in  1818  by  an  act  of  the  LegislmUire  of  the 
8uce  of  New  Yoric 

The  fiscal  concema  of  the  whole  Church  are  managed 
under  tbia  charter  by  the  Board  of  DirtOiom  a/  Cotpo- 
ratiim,  which  is  elected  annually  by  the  General  Synod, 
and  consists  of  a  president,  three  directors,  and  a  treas- 
urer.  The  personal  and  ml  estat«  and  all  the  synods' 
property  are  confided  to  the  custo<1y  of  this  board,  which 
is  thus  made  the  chief  fiscal  af;ent  of  the  Church,  Its 
affairs  are.  reported  annually  to  the  synod.  Fur  more 
than  nxty  years  it  haa  managed  its  large  trmt  with  the 
most  exemplary  diligence,  fidelity,  and  success,  and  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  a  dollar  from  all  its  investments. 
The  board  reported  in  1878  that  the  assets  in  the  bands 
of  the  treasurer,  June  1,  amounted  to  ^51,411.69;  this 
was  in  addition  to  the  large  real  estate  owned  by  the 
synod  at  New  Brunswicit,  N.  J.,  in  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  theological  aemiiiBiy,  and  in  those  of 
Hope  College,  at  Holland,  Uich. 

VII.  Uiiige».—  l.  Mode  of  Wor$kip.—^Xi  the  Re- 
formed churches  of  the  Continent  adopted  liturgies  for 
the  ob8cr\-ance  of  public  worship,  including  the  offices 
for  the  administration  of  sacraments,  the  ordination  of 
ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  and  for  the  infliclion  of 
discipline  in  excommunication,  etc  The  Scottish  Re- 
liirmer  John  Knox  prepared  a  liturgy  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland  whkh  was  used  for  some  time,  but  which  was 
ultimately  swept  away  by  the  same  anti -ritualistic 
atom  in  which  Puritans  and  Presbyterians  were  driven 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  bold  simplicity  in  public 
worship.  The  litui^  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hol- 
land—with  the  omission  only  of  a  prajrer  in  the  mar- 
riage service  and  an  article  on  the  consolation  of  tlie 
tick— is  accurately  giTen  in  the  EngUsh  tnnalaUon, 
which  ia  now  in  use  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  America. 
It  is  "  precisely  what  it  was  in  1619,  and  substantially 
as  when  first  sdopted  in  1668  by  the  Synod  of  Wesel.*' 
Like  all  the  Reformed  liturgies,  it  is  based  on  that  of 
John  Calvin.  But  its  shape  was  given  chiefly  by  John 
Alasco,  the  p<^ular  pastor  uf  tbe  Reformed  Church  in 
London,  which  numbered,  under  his  ministry,  over  three 
thousand  members,  who  were  refugees  from  persecution 
in  th^  native  land.  This  Church  still  exists.  Alasco 
also  prepared  a  new  liturgy,  using  his  old  one  and  that 
of  Sirasburg,  a  translation  of  which,  from  the  French,  was 
published  by  Pdlanus,  Calvin's  successor,  who  founded 
a  Church  at  Glastonbuty,  England.  It  was  written  in 
Latin,  and  then,  in  1551,  translsted  into  Dutch  by  John 
Uytenhove,  an  elder  of  the  Church  in  London.  The  lit- 
urgy of  the  Refurmed  Church  in  the  Netherlands  was 
prepared  by  Peter  Dathemis,  an  eminent  miniater,  who, 
when  driven  from  Holland  by  persecution,  settled  with 
some  of  his  fellow-«xile8  in  the  I^datinate  at  Franken- 
thal,  near  Heidelberg.  He  first  translated  the  Heidet- 
berg  Catechism  into  the  Holland  language,  and  also  the 
psalms  of  Beza  and  Klarot  from  their  French  originals. 
He  dedicated  the  volume  containing  these  qrmbols 
(p6alm^  catechism,  and  liturgy)  "  to  all  tbe  churches 
and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  sitting  and  mourning 
un<leT  the  tyranny  of  antichrist.''  Subeeqnently,  the 
"  Form  far  Adult  Baptism,"  and  the  "  Consolation  of  the 
Sick  and  Dying,"  and  the  "Compendium  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,"  a  condensation  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism— which  was  in  place  of  another  brief  catechisnt— 
for  persons  who  intended  to  unite  with  the  Church,  were 
issued.  In  1674  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht  directed  the 
liturgy  to  be  used  in  all  the  churchea.  Fw  a  full  ac- 
count see  Kutaxia,  or  the  Preihyitritm  lAurykt,  eh.  xi ; 
and  Prof.  Demarest's  Nistorr/  and  EockHoitieal  Ckar- 
aclerittic*  of  Ike  Rrf.  Ck.  ch.  viii. 

The  liturgy  is  officially  declared  to  be  a  part  of  tbe 
Constitution  of  the  Iteformed  Church  (_MiKufn  of  Gen. 
Synod,  \v,  426, 426).  The  oflicea  for  tbe  adminiatration 
of  baptism  and  the  I<ord's  supper,  for  ordinstion  of  min- 
isters, elders,  and  deacons,  and  those  for  excommnmca- 


tion  and  for  readmitting  Uie  excom  monicatad  are  ah» 
declared  by  tbe  Constitution  to  be  essential,  and  must  be 
used,  li'he  forms  of  prayw,  marriage-service,  ete^  an 
not  essential,  but  nmply  remain  as  formulas  and  speci- 
mens, which  may  or  may  not  be  used,  at  the  optiaa  «f 
the  minister.  The  prayeir  wm  oaed  for  a  tine,  bat 
always  in  connection  with  extempore  pnycr.  Sate 
the  latter  part  of  the  t7ih  century  they  hare  twca 
dropped  in  public  worship  in  Holland.  When  EoifA 
preaching  bad  been  established  in  the  Church  of  Kev 
York,  three  years  after  Dr.  Loidlie's  advent,  a  inmla 
tion  of  this  liturgy  into  Englbh — which  ia  mare  aeca* 
rate  and  bithful  than  elegant  in  style — was  procand 
and  introduced  by  the  collegiate  consistory.  The  nsx 
year  also  (I7(!7)  singing  in  the  English  lai^uage  wu 
commenced  in  that  Church.  The  volume  naed  was  n 
amended  ediritm  of  Brady  and  Tate'a  venioa,  in  wUdi 
the  old  music  was  retained  and  the  riiyina  adapted  to 
it.    See  PSALMonr, 

Several  attempu  have  been  nwde  to  Tcviae  the  St* 
urgy,  all  of  which  have  fltiled  of  final  adoptioa  by  iIm 
classes,  to  whom,  under  the  coostitattOD,  tbay  were  n- 
ferred  for  final  decision, 

2.  Other  CuMomM  (essential  and  non-esaential).— Ia 
1614  the  General  Synod  aduptetl  a  report  of  a  eumiBit- 
tee  on  this  subject  which  is  still  tbe  law  of  tbe  Chnrrh. 
The  essential  customs  and  usages  which  are  deeiKd 
necessary  to  be  continued  in  the  Church  are  cxprasFd 
in  the  explanatory  ortidca  of  the  conadintiea ;  sacb  as 
singing  tbe  psalms  and  hymns  approved  oTond  reeev- 
mended  by  the  General  Synod ;  preaching  from  tbe  Hei- 
delberg Catechism ;  observing  tbe  fonns  in  the  admia* 
istration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  etc,  as  cm- 
Lai  rie<l  in  the  liturgy,  etc  "Other  customs  and  va^ft 
prevail  in  tbe  Church  which  are  doomed  non-essential, 
and  in  many  instances  are  either  wholly  dispensed  vith 
or  partially  retained  in  our  congr^ationa,  aocordtr^  lo 
the  taste  or  circumstances  of  pastors  or  people;  sudi  u 
the  arrangements  observed  in  the  performanoe  of  pnbbe 
worship— the  number  of  times  of  singing  paalisa  and 
hymns;  reading  sermons  and  preaching  tbeia  fha 
memory  or  extemporaneously;  crinkling  id  bapti>a 
one  or  three  times;  Ntting  or  standing  in  recdrit^  tV 
Lord's  supper;  preaching  on  Aacension-day,  Good-Fri- 
day, and  other  daj-s  which  have  long  heea  obetmi 
both  in  Holland  and  America"  (if mfV^  1814,  p^SI,  SSL 
In  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1832,  however,  "fee 
the  purpose  of  uniformity  in  the  order  of  wonfatp^* 
a  directory  is  set  forth  which  "  is  to  be  observed  in  ^ 
tbe  churches."  In  Holland  all  tbe  clerg}'  wear  the  <A- 
cial  pulpit  dress  or  gown  during  their  performance  (f 
public  wor^p.  In  this  country  the  custom  preraih 
chiefly  in  tbe  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Altwr. 
Newark,  New  Brunswick,  etc,  and  in  some  of  the  coen 
try  and  village  churches. 

VIIL  JnttilutioMM, — I.  Co/Jir^ps.— Zeal  for  tbe  trainiif 
and  perpetuation  of  an  educated  ministry-— whicfa  pso- 
duced  the  unhappy  division  of  the  Church  in  tbe  Ub 
century— aooi  led  to  various  plans  for  the  establish  mac 
of  proper  schools  for  that  purpose  in  this  countiy.  frw 
ministers  came  from  Holland ;  and  the  time,  cost,  mi 
dangers,  the  difficulties  and  disappointments,  incumd  m 
sending  youth  to  be  educated  in  the  univerviries  of  (be 
mother  country  were  too  great  lo  furnish  a  mpply  fnm 
this  source.  The  number  of  churches  rapidly  mitgnw 
the  pastors.  In  1754,  in  order  to  defeat  the  raovctscSi 
of  the  coetuB  for  independence,  a  plan  was  ariopi«il,lrr 
a  provision  which  was  inserted  in  the  ebaiter  of  Kio^ 
(now  ColumWa)  College,  in  New  York,  giving  tbe  cu- 
sistory  of  the  Church  of  New  York  the  right  to  tfpeai 
a  professor  of  tbeolog>-  in  that  tnsHtulIoa.  IBot.  fciiu^ 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  produce  an  eiMScops- 
lian  defection,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Frdingbuysee,  of  Al- 
bany, projected  an  academy  or  aeminar>-,  in  which  the 
Dutch  langtiage  only  should  be  used,  and  which  AoaM 
GomUne  the  advantages  of  both  the  Gcnnn  gymamm 
««1  tbe  «»i«frity^f|^;^    Gobgll**  ^ 
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rope  to  urge  bis  project;  but  be  never  retnmed,  having 
been  lost  at  sea  upon  fait  faomewaid  voyage.  The  cod- 
feraniie  opposed  his  plan,  in  a  letter  to  the  dama  of 
AiDMerdam,  and  it  perished  with  hino. 

Ten  years  later— in  1770 — and  chiefly  by  the  power- 
ful influence  of  Rer,  Dr.  Jacob  R.  Herdenbergb,  its  first 
president — a  charter  was  obtained  from  governor  Will- 
iam Franklin  of  New  Jersey,  then  a  British  province,  for 
«  cuU«ge,  the  object  of  which  is  stated  to  be  "  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  in  the  leaned  languages,  libera]  and 
useful  arts  and  scieneea,  and  especially  in  divinity,  pre- 
paring them  fur  the  muiisUy  and  other  good  offices." 
It  was  colled— in  honor  of  the  queen  of  George  III — 
"  Queen's  College,"  and  retained  this  name  until,  in 
1825,  it  was  changed  —  in  memory  of  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal benefaclors.  Col.  Henry  Rutgers  —  to  "Rutgers 
College."  It  is  located  at  Mew  Brunswick,  S.  J.  This 
inatitutioD  was  snspended  daring  the  SevoluUonary 
War,  and  again  in  1793,  when  it  was  levived,  chiefly 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ira  Condict,  its  vice-pres- 
ident. Dr.  John  M.  Livingston  was  appointed  president 
in  1810.  But  in  1816  its  doors  were  closed  again  until, 
in  18-25,  it  resumed  its  work,  which  has  coiirinued  with- 
out intemiplioo  since  that  time.  The  centennial  year 
was  celebralxd,  with  appropriate  scn  lces,  at  the  com- 
■nencement  held  in  June,  1870.  A  large  endowment  baa 
been  secured.  The  course  of  instruction  baa  been  great- 
ly enlarged  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  elevated. 
The  faculty  is  full,  and  the  number  of  students  in  1878- 
79  was  173.  In  1864  a  tcientific  school  was  organized 
ill  connection  with  the  college,  and  designated  by  the 
L^islature  of  New  Jersey  "  the  State  College  for  the 
Benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  as  pro- 
Tided  for  by  an  act  of  the  Coogresa  of  the  United  States 
in  1862.  It  was  opened  In  1866.  The  course  of  study 
embraces  mining,  metallurgy,  ngricultural  chemistry, 
civil  engineering,  and  mathematics,  with  other  branches 
of  scientific  education.  The  college  possesses  an  astro- 
nomical observatory,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  an 
agricultural  farm  oftHie  hundred  acres,  and  ample  facil- 
ittrnfortheiUustmlionofseientiflcBtudieB.  Tbegram- 
mar-school,  which  ia  as  old  as  the  college,  occupies  a 
lai^  and  appropriate  building  opposite  the  college 
gronnds.  The  college  faculty  embraces  a  president, 
vice-preMdent,  eleven  professors,  and  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor. The  buildings  include  the  main  college  edifice; 
Van  Nest  Hall,  in  which  are  the  rooms  of  the  liter- 
ary societies  and  lecture-rooms;  Geological  Hall,  which 
contains  on  armory,  the  museum  of  geob^,  mineral- 
ogy, and  natural  history,  and  the  chemical  laboratory; 
tlie  Kirkpatrick  Chapel,  a  large  and  handsome  Gothic 
bnildii^  erected  in  1878,  in  which  also  u  the  library  of 
the  college;  the  Schenck  Observatory;  and  the  presi- 
dent's house.  There  are  no  dormitories  belonging  to 
the  college.  The  library  is  of  great  value,  althuuf;h 
not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  institution.  The 
nmaeum  ia  extenuve  and  ccmtains  many  rare  curiort- 
ties  and  spedmensi  Valuable  prizes  are  given  at  each 
commencement  to  successful  competitors  in  oratory, 
composition,claadc8,roathematic^  mineralog}*,  spelling, 
Eoglish  grammar,  modem  history,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  for  the  best  essay  on  Christian  missions 

TAe  Vedder  Ceeturuhtp  was  founded  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
F.  Tedder,  of  Utica,who  gave  afund  of  •10^000,  in  1873, 
on  this  among  other  conditions,  that  the  General  Synod 
should  "  every  year  elect  some  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  to  deliver  to  the  students  of  the 
eeminary  and  of  Rutgers  College  at  leant  five  lectures 
on  the  present  aspecu  of  modern  infidelity,  including 
iu  cause  and  cure,"  The  following  courses  of  lectures 
have  been  delivered  upon  this  foundation:  1874,  by 
Isaac  S.  Hartley,  D.Dq  of  Utica,  on  Praj/rr  tmd  Mod- 
em CrUicUm;  187&,  by  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  of  Union 
College,  on  Nature  and  the  Sctyaurea ;  1876,  by  Talbot 
W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  on  The  PtuUer,  a 
WUwMM  to  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  liibU ;  1877,  by 
William  B.  Gordon.  D.D.,  of  Scbraalenberg,  N.  J.,  on 


The  Scienee  Reeealed  Tnth  ImpregtuOie,  a$  thoxn 
bgtAeA  tyameKtatim  Failttrta  of  Itffiddilg  aiid  Theoret- 
ical  Geo'ogif.  All  of  these  lectures  have  been  published 
under  the  general  title  of  The  Vedder  jMAuret. 

"  H(^  College,"  located  at  the  city  of  Holland,  Mich., 
was  chartered  iu  1866,  ao<l  grew  out  of  a  flourishing 
academy  which  was  started  as  a  civil  and  parochial 
school  in  the  iu&ncy  of  the  colony  of  Hollanders,  founded 
by  the  Rev.Dr.AlbertusCVan  Raalte,on  Black  River 
and  lake,  in  that  8Ute,iutbe  year  1846-47.  This  insti- 
tution embraces  a  preparator>-  school,  collegiate,  scien- 
tific, and  theological  departments^  under  the  ecdedaeti- 
cal  supervision  of  the  General  Sj-nod,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate  charge  of  its  couucilond  faculty.  It  possesses  am- 
ple college  grounds,  good  baildinga,  an  endowment  of 
funds  which  are  augmenting  yearly,  a  tract  of  land 
called  '-the  James  Suydam  iarm  of  Hope  College,"  after 
a  great  benelketor,  and  many  apidiances  for  a  liberal 
training.  The  cooiae  of  instruction  ia  thomugh,  and 
will  be  expanded  with  the  demands  of  the  times.  The 
faculty  consists  of  a  president  and  five  professors,  with 
subordinate  teachers.  The  whole  number  of  pu^ls  in 
June,  1878,  was  98,  of  whom  65  were  ii)  the  preparatory 
department,  and  33  in  the  academic  course. 

2,  Theolo^eal  Seamariet. — A  pmfesanr  nf  theolog}'. 
Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  was  choaen  in  1784,  and  at  the 
same  time  Dr.  Hermanns  Meyer  was  appointed  profess 
or  of  languages,  and  two  years  later,  also,  as  lector  in 
theology.  In  1792  Drs.  Salomon  Frueligh  and  Dirck 
Romeyn  were  appointed  additional  pmfessore  nf  didac- 
tic theology.  Other  appointments  were  subsequently 
made — Rev.  Drs.  John  Bassett,  Jeremiah  Romeyn,  and 
John  M.  Van  Harlingeo.  All  of  these  professors  and 
lectors  originally  taught  their  atndenla  at  th^  own 
places  of  residence.  The  seminary  proper,  under  Dr. 
Livingston,  was  located  In  1796  at  Flatbusb,  L.  I.,  and 
iu  1804  was  transferred  to  New  York,  where  it  remain- 
ed until  its  final  location,  in  1810,  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

These  facts  substantiate  the  daim  that  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  America  was  thejirti  of  all  her  ProU 
titmt  'niUre  to  rtdnct  theoloffical  education  to  a  tyttem, 
the  fret  to  demand  that  it  beta  charge  of  a  prnfeeaioml 
itutructor,  and  tkefiret  to  appoint  a  theolofficat  pntfite- 
or.  But  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
her  theological  seminary  would  have  been  started  in 
the  year  of  American  independence,  1776.  I>r.  lav- 
ingston  occupied  the  professorial  chiur  from  1784  to 
1825;  and  previoua  to  the  removal  to  New  Bnina- 
wiek  he  and  hia  coBeagnes  sent  forth  91  students 
into  the  ministry.  Afler  various  ineffectual  efforts 
to  secure  a  proper  endowment,  the  professonhip  was 
merged  in  Queen's  College  by  a  covenant  between  the 
8^'nod  and  the  trustees  of  that  institution.  In  the  year 
1825,  the  seminary  had  three  resident  theological  pro- 
fessors, and  was  fidly  organized.  Additional  articles 
of  agreement  were  now  entered  into  with  the  trustees, 
by  which  a  theological  college  waa  organized,  and  the 
name  changed  from  Queen's  to  Rutgers.  Three  years 
later,  a  Board  of  Education  was  established  to  care  for 
beneficiaries.  In  1865  another  theological  professorship 
was  added,  and  the  covenant  between  the  synod  and  the 
tnistees  of  Rutgers  College  formally  annulled.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  Hope  College  waa  organised  in  Holland, 
Mich.,  and  in  a  twelveuMith  more  a  theological  depart- 
ment in  the  same  place.  In  the  year  1856,  Sirs.  Anna 
Hertzt^,  of  Philadelphia,  donated  130,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  use  of  the  seminary,  upon 
the  condition  that  it  should  bear  the  honored  name  of 
her  deceased  husband,  "  the  Peter  Hertzog  Theological 
HalL"  The  building  was  speedily  erected — three  stories 
in  height,  120  feet  long — and  contains  a  small  chapel, 
double  rooms  for  sleeping  and  suidy  purposes,  to  accom- 
modate about  Hxty  students;  lectors-rooms  for  the  pro- 
fessors, rector's  residence,  and  refectory.  It  stands  in  the 
midst  of  seven  acres  of  land,  which  were  also  donated  for 
the  purpose  by  Messrs.  James  Neilsoot  David  Bishop,  and 
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Charies  P.  Dsytoo,  and  Fhuicis  and  Weasell  WeflBel]& 

The  ute  is  commanding.  Three  proresson*  houses  have 
been  built  upon  it,  and  another  one,  directly  opposite, 
has  been  bought  and  presented  to  the  General  Synod  by 
Mesara,  James  Suydam  and  Gardner  A.  Sage,  of  New 
York,  at  a  cost  of'tl8,000.  Mrs.  Hertzt^  also  left  by 
will  $10,000  to  be  invested,  the  interest  of  which  is  to 
keep  the  hall  in  repair.  By  the  munificence  of  its 
frienda  the  baildtng  has  been  thoiougbljr  refilled  »nd 
furnished  in  the  beat  manner  to  make  it  «  pleasant 
Christian  home  for  the  students.  In  1878  the  James 
Su>'dam  Hall  was  opened  for  use.  This  large,  substan- 
tial, and  costly  building,  containing  a  chapel,  lecture* 
rooms,  museum,  and  (!;\'mnaBiuin,  was  the  gift  of  the 
lue  James  Suydam  of  New  York,  who  laid  its  corner- 
stone but  did  not  Ure  to  aee  it  comidetetl.  Mr.  Suydam 
also  endowed  the  profeaaorship  of  didactic  and  polemic 
theology  which  brara  his  name,  in  the  sum  of  ^S0,000; 
and  theae,  with  various  gifts  and  legacies  to  the  theo- 
logical seminary  and  other  specitic  Church  parposes, 
amount  to  more  than  $260,000.  This  was  in  addition 
to  other  bequesta  to  the  American  Bible  and  'Inct 
societies;  and  the  seminary  and  the  KUe  Society 
were  alao  made  hia  equal  residuary  legateea.  A  bronze 
statue  of  Mr.  Suydam,  somewhat  larger  than  life  size, 
tbe  gift  o[  friend's,  was  unveiled  on  the  day  of  dedica- 
tion of  the  halL  The  Gardner  A.  Sage  library  build- 
ing is  the  gift  of  the  generous  founder  whoae  name 
it  bears,  and  who  superintended  itn  erection  and  has 
provided  for  its  maintenance  and  support.  It  is  per- 
fectly fire-proof,  and  combines  every  modem  arrange- 
ment for  heating,  ventilation,  light,  and  security  rmn 
dust  and  other  annoyances.  It  has  room  for  about 
100,000  volumes.  The  library  at  present  numbers  over 
S0,000  volumes,  to  which  additions  have  been  constant- 
ly made  by  donations,  and  principally  from  a  fund  of 
$63,763,  of  which  a  balance  of  about  $15,000  remains 
unexpended.  Tbe  selection  of  bo<»liB  is  confided  to  a 
competent  committee  of  the  General  Synod,  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  theological  professors.  The  library  has 
a  very  complete  Biblical  critical  apparatus,  including 
fac- similes  of  the  Sinailic,  Vatican,  and  other  USS.; 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandist),  60  vols.;  Migne's 
Patrohgy,  820  vols.,  embracing  all  the  fathers,  Greek 
and  Latin ;  and  many  of  the  best  and  rarest  editions 
of  standard  works  imported  from  Europe. 

The  permanent  endowment  of  the  seminary,  which  is 
still  in  progress,  now  amounts  to  over  $200,000,  besides  the 
ml  property  held  for  its  uses.  There  are  four  professors, 
and  thirty-two  students  now  in  its  classes,  while  the  ball 
is  filled  with  other  young  men  of  the  college  and  pre- 
paratorj-  school  who  are  on  their  way  to  the  ministry. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  thorough,  and  embraces  the 
usual  departments  of  theological  study  in  similar  insti- 
tutions, with  the  addition  of  those  subjecu  which  are 
specially  relBled  to  the  Reformed  Church,  such  as  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  Canons  of  Dort,  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, the  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  denomination.  The  whole  number  of  grad- 
natcs  from  its  establbhment  in  1810  to  1879  is  609. 
The  government  of  the  seminary  is  vested  in  the 
faculty  and  in  a  Board  of  Superintendents,  which  is 
chosen  by  the  General  Synod  and  meets  annually.  A 
standing 'committee  of  the  synod  has  the  charge  of  its 
temporal  afbirs. 

The  "Theological  Seminary  in  Hope  College"  had  for 
its  first  professor  Kev.  Cornelius  E.  Crispell,  D.U.,  who  was 
elected  by  the  General  Synod  in  1867  to  the  chair  of  di- 
dactic and  polemic  theology,  and  the  other  professors  in 
Hope  College  were  invited  to  act  as  lectors.  In  1869  two 
additional  professors  were  elected.  There  U  a  Board  of 
Superintendents,  which  consists  of  the  Council  of  Hope 
ColleRP,  with  duties  and  prerogatives  like  those  of  the 
seminary  at  New  Brunswick.  The  endowment  of  this 
insriCution  has  been  begun.  In  1878,  on  account  of 
financial  embarrassments,  the  theological  department 
was  suspended  and  the  students  went  to  other  institu- 


tions, A  few  young  men  have  gone  oat  from  its  ■wiSk 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  two  of  them  as  foreign  miaaim- 
arics. 

8.  Parochial  Sckoolt. — A  few  of  these  are  aided  br 
the  Board  of  Education.  They  are  almost  exchttirdy 
confined  to  the  German  and  Holland  Churches 

4.  Foreign  Mittiotu. — From  her  earlicsc  days,  hei 
ministers  gave  special  care  to  tbe  evangelizatioa  of  tbe 
heathen  Indiana.  During  tlw  existence  of  the  U^ed 
Foreign  Hiasionary  So<^eljr,  ahe  statedly  contributed  to 
its  funds;  and  when  that  organization  was  diflaoIved,and 
its  stations  transferred  to  the  American  Board  of  Om- 
missioners  for  Foreign  Uissiona,  she  continued  her  efforts 
in  connection  with  it.  In  1832  the  General  Synod  ap- 
pointed its  own  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  propoeing  to 
oi^anize  missions  of  their  own  Church  to  be  condocicd 
through  the  medium  of  ita  prudential  committee.  la 
1686  the  first  band  of  missionaries  went  oat  to  r>wk  i 
settlement  in  Northern  India,  but  subsequently  kicatfd 
in  the  island  of  Borneo.  After  working  a  long  wldlf 
harmoniously  in  this  relation,  prompred  by  a  denrr  ii> 
accomplish  the  utmost  that  might  be  gained  by  an  is- 
dependent  denominational  effort,  it  was  tbongfat  bkk 
de^rable  tn  sever  tbe  connection  exiaUng  between  their 
society  and  that  of  the  American  Board.  Thia  waa  ac- 
cordingly done  in  1868.  The  number  of  mem  ben  m 
twenty-four — one  half  being  laymen,  and  ooe  tfainl 
elected  annually  by  the  General  Synod.  A  nmaber  of 
missionaries  at  several  times,  ander  the  «ua[aCH  of  tbe 
board,  have  been  sent  out  to  China,  India,  and  Japaa. 
Chief  among  the  servants  of  the  Church  in  the  forcigs 
field  were  tbe  Rev.  John  Seodder,  UJ>.,  of  the  Hadn 
Mission:  the  Bev.  Da\-id  Abeel,  D.D,,  the  first  Anwri- 
can  missionary  to  China ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotd^b 
V.  A,  Van  Dyck,  the  translator  of  the  Arabic  BiUe.«bai, 
although  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Board  of  Con- 
misflioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  yet  retains  his  reiaivs 
to  the  Reformed  Church,  from  which  he  went  oat  a>  a 
missionary  physician.  Tbe  Misnmi  to  tbe  Dyab  ia 
Borneo  was  given  up  in  1849,  some  of  tbe  misaiooaries 
having  been  transferred  to  Amoy  in  China,  and  tbt 
others  returned  to  America. 

The  China  Mission  was  organized  at  Amoy  in  1^ 
at  the  original  suggestion  ofthe  Rev.  David  AbeeL  DJ)„ 
who  visited  that  city  in  1842,  just  after  it  had  been  de- 
clared one  of  the  five  open  ports.  The  first  misaunjiia 
were  Rev.  Messrs.  William  J.  Pohlman  and  Elihu  Dmt. 
Its  prosperity  has  been  wonderfuL  The  Miaora  nev 
(1879)  conrists  of  seven  churches  and  seventeen  Na- 
tions, comprising,  according  to  the  last  report,  a  dcd- 
bership  of  598  communicants.  Over  these  in  Ajbov 
and  adjacent  cities  there  are  now  four  misraonaries  and 
four  assistants,  with  three  native  pasiorv  settled  oret 
and  sustained  by  two  churches  in  the  eity  of  Aomv  and 
the  Chnrch  of  Kang-tban  and  Opi.  Tbe  Minon  em- 
ploys twelve  native  catecliiiita  or  preachers  and  ko 
eight  students  imder  tbeol<^cal  instniction.  A  btdU- 
iiig  for  the  theological  students  has  been  erected  K 
Kolongsu,  called  "  the  Thomas  De  Witt  TbeoJ(.(n<*l 
Hall."  Contributions  for  religious  and  bcnevoleni  par- 
poses  from  the  native  Christians  in  1889  were  $'286&70 
in  gold. 

The  Aroot  Mission  in  India  waa  organized  in  UM. 
being  composed  of  the  sons  of  the  celebrated  nu> 
siiiiiary  the  Kev,  John  Scudder,  M.D.,  of  Madras,  «iih 
their  families.  The  Clast^s  of  Arooi.  was  formed  ia 
18o4,  with  the  clerical  missionaries  and  tbree  natin 
elders.  According  to  the  report  of  1877,  the  clssit 
is  composed  of  twenty  chuicbes,  with  a  membv^ 
ship  of  17ftS  communieanta.  Wiih  them  are  vt- 
nected  86  stations  and  out-stationo,  tbe  whole  nao>- 
ber  regular  auendants  upon  tbe  means  of  gnoc 
l)eing  4398.  Contributions  fur  religious  aud  benevo- 
lent purjKisea  in  1889  amounted  to  $766  in  gohL  There 
are  6  missionaries  and  6  assistants  in  this  imponaot 
field  of  labor,  with  2  native  pastors  and  i\  catc- 
chist^  26  Bible  -  reader^  28  l^hers,  and  19  oolpor- 
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tears.  There  are  4  seminariea  for  mclea  uid  females,, 
a  prepanuuti  «clu»ol  for  training  iiftUve  calecbigtA 
and  paMon^  and  97  day-tehools  with  2603  Mlidlars. 
The  miariDnarie*  and  native  helpen  make  frequent 
tours  into  the  surroondiHg  country.  The  UatUiica 
of  this  work  for  1889  were,  18,006  sernaoiia  preached 
to  S9&,9;9  bearers,  and  14,000  books  and  tracta  dis- 
tributed. 

The  press  is  used  freely  to  print  the  Scriptures,  caie- 
chiama,  and  practical,  rcligtou^  and  educational  works. 
The  faoB|Htal  and  medical  dispensary  at  Arcnt  has 
recelTcd  the  highest  official  praine  from  bird  Napier, 
the  goremof  general,  ami  an  increased  allowance  from 
the  goremtnent.  The  number  uf  patients  treated  in 
1889  was  6368,  an  average  of  17  per  day.  A  med- 
ical class  of  young  natives  is  connected  wiib  iL  1'he 
Gospel  is  daily  preached  to  all  comers,  and  portions 
of  the  Scriptures,  tracts,  and  good  books  are  offered  to 
all  who  can  read.  A  simple  and  Mef  stoiy  of  Christ's 
love  to  fallen  man  is  carried  away  by  every  paUent  on 
the  printed  ricket  given  to  him  on  his  first  application, 
and  which  be  must  show  at  each  subsequent  visit. 

The  Japan  Mission  originated  at  a  monthly  concert 
for  prayer  for  missions  held  in  Feb.,  1859,  in  the  South 
Rcfomied  Church,  New  York,  when  one  elder  offered  to 
give  $800  per  year  to  support  a  misstonary  in  Japan, 
another  made  a  similar  promise,  and  the  Church  pledged 
itself  for  a  third  like  sum.  On  Iklay  7, 1859,  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  sent  out  three  missionaries — Bev. 
Samuel  K.  Brown,  M.D.  (who  had  been  a  missionary  in 
China  for  several  years),  Rev.  Guido  F.  Verbeck,  and 

D.  Simmons,  H.D^  with  their  wives,  and  Miss  Caroline 

E.  Adfiaoce — who  reyched  Kanagawa  Nov.  1  of  that 
year.  Rev.  James  H.  Ballsgb  was  sent  out  io  1862, 
and  Bev.  Henry  Stone  in  1868.  Dr.  Simmons  and  wife 
resigned  in  18fiO,  and  Miss  Adriance  went  to  Amoy, 
where  she  became  an  assistant  missionary,  and  died  in 
1863.  She  always  bore  her  own  expenses  aa  a  volun- 
teer missionary.  The  misrionarics  engaged  chiefly  at 
Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  and  Tokio  in  teaching  the  gov- 
emment  ecbools,  translating  the  Word  of  God,  circu- 
lating the  Scriptures,  tracts,  and  books  in  Chinese,  and 
instructing  inquirers  in  the  way  of  salvation.  Hr.Bal- 
lagh  began  a  Japanese  religious  serx'ice  in  1866,  the 
average  attendance  being  about  twenty  persons.  The 
first  two  nativo  converts,  Wakasa,  a  nobleman,  and 
Ayabe,  his  younger  brother,  were  baptized  by  the  Kev. 

G.  F.  Terbeck.  May  20, 1866,  the  day  of  Pentecosr,  at  his 
residence  in  Yokohaow.  Wakasa's  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  Christianity  by  a  copy  of  the  New  Test,  in 
English,  wbicb  some  Japanese  picked  up  out  of  the 
water  in  the  bay  of  Nagasaki,  and  which  was  prob- 
ably lost  overboard  from  an  American  or  English  ship. 
He  did  not  rest  until,  five  or  six  years  after,  be  pro- 
cured a  Chinese  translation  of  it,  which  lie  eagerly  read. 
Thos  this  "  bread  cast  upon  the  waters"  was  found 
"alier  many  days"  in  the  soul  of  the  first  Japanese 
convert  to  Christianity.  In  March,  1872,  the  Bist  na- 
tive Christian  Church  was  organized  by  the  Rev,  James 

H.  Ballagh  at  Yokohama  with  eleven  members.  In 
1877  it  had  145  communicants.  The  ediRce  in  which 
it  worships  cost  about  (6000,  of  which  the  first  thou- 
sand was  given  by  the  native  Christians  of  Honolulu, 
Sandwich  Islands.  It  seats  about  450  persons.  In 
1889  there  were  2  stations  and  19  out-Statk>ns,  uid 
preaching-places  with  communicanta  enrolled  to  the 
number  of  1969  belonging  to  this  mission.  The  entire 
native  conlribuiions  amounted  to  (83'24,70.  1'he  mis- 
sion has  been  very  successful  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  present  mia»i<pnar}'  force  of  this  Church  in  Ja- 
pan consists  of  9  misuonaries  and  11  a^ieiftaiit  mis- 
sionaries viith  18  nati\'a  ontaiiied  ministers  and  2 
catechials  or  preachers.  There  is  one  academy  at 
Yokuhamn,  the  Isaac  Ferris  Seminary,  for  girls,  of 
whom  there  were  135  at  latest  date.  A  theological 
class  or  school  of  82  young  men  is  also  established, 
under  the  instmctioiu  of  the  Kev.  James  L.  Amennau. 


Another  school  for  gtHs  is  at  Nagasaki  The  Rev,  Dr. 
G.  F.  Verbeck  has  b^ea  for  many  yean  coimected  with 
the  Imperial  Univurity  at  Yeddo,  under  the  anspicea. 
of  the  government,  and  he  has  also  been  engaged  with 
Drs.  Brown,  Hepburn,  and  others  in  the  work  of  traD»- 
lation  of  English  works  into  Japanese  and  of  Japanese 
works  into  English.  Of  the  large  number  of  Japanese 
youth  who  came  to  this  country'  for  education,  a  score 
or  more  were  students  in  Rulgera  College  and  its  gram- 
mar^achooL  Several  of  them  have  united  with  Chris- 
tian churches  in  the  United  States,and  some  have  gone 
back  to  Japan  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  serve  Christ 
in  other  stations.  The  outlook  of  this  mission  work  in 
Japan  is  full  of  promise.  Dr.  Brown  haa  long  been  en- 
gaged with  Dr.  Hepburn  and  others  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  Japanese. 

In  addition  to  these  Oriental  Missions,  the  board  has 
also  co-operated  with  other  missionary  boards  in  the 
plan  of  Indian  agencies  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States  The  tribca  aseigned  to  it  are  the  Kmm, 
Man  CO  pas,  and  Papagocs;  the  Mohavet  on  the  Colorado 
IUverReser\-c;  and  thcA|iacheson  the  White  Moontun 
Reser^'e,  numbering  in  all  about  9000  souls. 

The  Wofiutn't  Board  of  Fore^  Missions,  an  efficient 
auxiliary  to  the  Synod's  Board,  was  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary*, 1875.  It  has  between  fifty  and  uxtyauxiliarica; 
is  devoted  to  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  woman's 
work  for  women  in  heathen  lands;  and  contributes  lib- 
erally to  the  general  work.  Its  principal  field  b  Naga- 
saki, Japan,  where  it  haa  underuken  to  establish  a  fe- 
male seminary ,  and  it  has  also  begun  to  labor  for  China. 
It  has  published  in  au  el^ant  volume,  with  maps  and 
many  illustrationa  on  wood,  a  very  complete  Manual  of 
/'ore^  Missions  af  th»  Rtfoniid  Dutch  Church  m 
America  (8vo,826  pp.). 

The  ordinary  appropriations  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  for  the  year  ending  June  I,  1879,  were 
e&5,600. 

6.  Home  Missions. — The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions 
consists  of  twenty-four  members,  half  of  whom  are  lay- 
men, and  one  third  are  elected  annually  by  the  General 
^nod.  It  was  reorganized  in  1849,  with  a  correspond- 
ing secretary  exclusively  devoted  to  its  service.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  for  a  number  of  years^  the  duties  of  that 
office  were  performed  voluntarily  by  settled  pastors. 
All  the  Reformed  churches  were  on  missionary  ground 
until  the  independent  organization  of  the  denochination 
was  secured  in  1771.  Soon  after  this  event,  ministers 
and  elders  wna  oceauonally  sent  nut  upon  tours  uf  ex- 
ploration among  destitute  populations  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  to  establish  mission  stations  and  churches. 
As  the  result  of  these  labors,  a  few  new  churches  were 
organized  —  one  in  Virginia,  six  in  Kentucky,  six  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  elsewhere  in  the  regions  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Susquehanna  riven,  and  Central  New  York. 
It  was  then  determined  to  concentrate  efforts  nearer 
home,  and  the  diatant  churchcs—sooM  of  which  yet  live 
in  other  demminationa— were  left  alone.  In  1622  the 
"Muuionary  Society  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church" 
was  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York.  A  Northem< 
Board,  located  at  Albany,  was  apiminted  by  the  Synod' 
in  1828  to  act  under  the  society  located  at  New  York,, 
and  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  work.  In  1831  a 
new  Boai^  of  Missions  was  constituted  for  the  whole 
Church,  all  the  mission  work  bong  confided  to  tU  care,, 
of  which  the  present  board  is  the  lineal  successor.  It 
was  incorporated  in  I8ti7,  and  now  holds  its  own  funds. 
The  Church  Buikling  Fund  ani  the  Sabbath-achool  in> 
tercets  of  the  denomination,  excepting  publications,  are 
confided  to  its  care.  More  than  half  of  the  churches 
of  the  denomination  owe  their  existence  to  the  fostering 
care  of  this  boanl.  In  the  West,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  English  churches  of  the  Particular  Synod  of  Chicago- 
have  grown  up  under  its  benign  influence.  The  Hol- 
land churches  have  been  miwlly  itelf-stistaining.  During 
the  vear  ending  June,  1878,  this  bnard^ideiyb2jjl|iucb< 
68,  of  wbicb  fifty-eight  w^il^ 
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the  West,  ind  two  ID  the  South.  Tbc  onnber  oT  fami- 
lic*  in  the  MisAHi  ehuretaes  wm  6787  sod  8896  Chinch 
memben,  or  whom  1040  were  received  during  the  ytu. 
There  were  184  Sabheth-wbo<d«,  with  11^  achaUrs. 
The  income  from  all  sources  for  the  missionaiy  open- 
tions  was  (39.130^2.  Since  1832  more  than  three  hun- 
dred churches  hare  been  organized— about  half  of  these 
in  the  single  decade  of  1850-60 — and  many  of  these  un- 
der the  auq>tce8  of  this  board.  Thousands  of  Holland- 
ers, most  of  whom  areiuUiis  denomination,  have  settled 
in  Michigan,  Wiacoitala,  Iowa,  and  adjoining  states  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years.  These  hare  formed  tn  impor- 
tant element  in  the  mianonary  growth  and  extension 
of  the  Church  in  the  North-wcsU  Of  its  nearly  79,000 
members,  about  11,000  are  Hollanders. 

C  The  Board  of  Educatios,  which  was  organized  as 
a  voluntary  society  ill  the  ri^  of  New  York  in  1828,  was 
adopted  by  the  (i«nefal  Synod  in  1832.  It  con^ts  of 
twenty-four  members,  who  arc  electe<l  for  three  years 
each,  one  third  of  whom  are  elected  annually,  II  has 
the  immediate  care  of  all  the  beneficiaries  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  Reformed  Church,  including  such 
beneficiaries  as  receive  aid  from  the  Van  Benscboten 
and  Knox  funds,  which  are  held  by  the  tnistees  of  Rut- 
gets  College.  Every  bene6ciary  must  be  a  member  in 
good  and  r^nlar  atanding  in  the  Refimned  Church, 
and  roust  also  have  been  a  member  of  soma  Pmlestant 
Church  for  one  year  prerious  to  making  bis  applicntion 
for  aid.  He  must  be  recommended  to  the  board  by  the 
pastor  and  consistory  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  claasis 
to  which  said  Church  belongs,  after  sustaining  s  satis- 
factory examination  as  to  bis  nee<l  of  assistance,  and 
phyncal,  mental,  and  aptritnal  qualiSeaUona  for  study 
and  for  the  holy  ministri*.  Every  precaution  is  taken 
against  the  introduction  or  continuation  of  improper 
candidates.  Repayment  of  all  money  received  from  the 
board  is  required  from  those  who  do  not  complete  their 
course  of  ministerial  preparation,  unless  they  are,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  board,  providentially  hindered.  The 
board  will  accept  from  all  beneHctaries  after  th«r  li- 
censure two  years'  service  under  the  care  of  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Mis^ons,  as  a  full  aatisfoction  for  all  aid 
rendered  to  them  1^  the  Hoard  of  Education,  Tfab  ia 
a  wise  provision,  which  has  secured  many  excellent 
young  laborers  in  the  home  misrionary  field.  All  the 
students  are  considered  as  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
corresponding  secretary.  In  1865  the  powers  of  the 
board  were  enlai^ed  to  enable  it  to  co-operate  with  the 
i-arions  dasses  in  the  establishment  of  academies  and 
classical  schools  within  their  bounds.  The  board  be- 
came incorporated  in  1870,  to  enable  it  to  hold  legal  poe- 
Bcssiun  of  its  funds  and  to  secure  others  that  may  be 
<levised  to  it  t>v  will.  In  addition  to  the  Knox  Fund 
Ct2000),  the  Van  Benschoten  Fund  Ct20,31S,67),  the 
Smock  Fund  ((500),  the  Mandcville  Fund  ((2000),  and 
the  Voorhees  Fund  (926,000),  whieh  are  held  1^  the 
trustees  of  Rutgers  College,  and  the  interest  of  which  la 
paid  out  to  beneflctaries  of  this  board,  it  holds  twenty- 
live  schohirship8,  ranging  from  tl'OO  to  Ci0,OOO,  mak- 
inir  in  all  a  capital  of  over  $120,000,  besides  the  annaal 
Church  collectiuns  and  private  donations,  amounting'in 
1877-78  to  til, 299.74— all  fur  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry.  It  also  holds  ceruin  trust  funds 
fur  Hope  College,  and  receives  moneys  for  parochial 
schools  which  are  under  ita  care.  The  total  income  far 
the  year  ending  June  1, 187^  was  988,508,  and  the  to- 
tal number  of  young  men  under  its  care  for  the  same 
period  was  eighty-three. 

About  one  third  of  the  present  ministry  of  the  Church 
have  iieen  aiile^l  by  this  board  in  their  studies  for  the 
sacred  ofHce.  Its  beneficiaries  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  literary  institution,  but  must  study  theology 
in  one  of  the  seminaries  of  the  Refunned  Church, 

7.  The  Hoard  t>f  Publicrilum  was  organized  in  1855 
by  authority  of  the  Ceiieral  RyniHl.    It  consists 
twelve  ministers  and  twelve  layrnen,  one  third  of  whom 
are  elected  annually  by  the  Synod.   To  it  are  **  Intrusts 


ed,  with  snch  directions  as  may  froin  tiioe  Is  Hmt  be 
given  by  the  General  Synod,  the  siiperinteodane  of  si 
the  puUtcationa  of  the  Refinincd  Church,  asid  the  ok*- 
la  lion  of  such  works  pertaining  to  the  history, 
ment,  doctrines,  and  religious  literature  of  said  Clwck 
and  of  other  evangelical  denomiuatioos  as  thiS  t* 
properly  approved."  It  has  a  correspofKhng  Mr*- 
lary  and  general  agent,  and  a  depository  locmtt  a 
the  nty  of  New  York.  Its  printing  and  biDiltii;  tn 
done  by  contract.  It  publishes  a  sefni-monthly  DeT> 
paper  callad  the  Soteer  amd  Gotptt  FieU,  which  it 
accredited  organ  of  all  the  boards  of  the  Church. 
catalogue  of  its  books  and  tracts,  for  deneoBaaJM- 
al  and  general  nses,  ia  large,  and  ccmstantlr 
new  additions.  Sales  are  made  at  a  modetati  fwfL 
Gratuitous  distributions  and  liberal  dtaooaats  are  mit 
to  weak  ehorcbcs,  poor  Sunday -seboole,  and  ftragt- 
nunar>-  purposes.  During  the  civU  war  In  the  CiriM 
States,  it  sent  forth  large  gratoitons  aupplies  ints  tk 
armies  of  the  Union ;  and  since  the  coaation  of  bmS- 
ties  it  has  done  a  good  and  large  work  of  beneniKt 
circulation  in  the  South,  particularly  among  the  frrt^- 
men.  In  India  it  has  published  the  HeidHbefc  OOf 
chiem  in  Tamil  during  the  year  ending  June.  liCt;  ml 
a  supply  of  its  elementary  books  fnr  Sabbath-scbod  mk 
general  instmction  |pas  been  asked  fbr  acoA  scBt  to  Jtsfaa 
for  use  in  the  government  scfaoob  under  ibe  carrefiht 
missionaries  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  total 
of  the  board,  June  I,  1878,  were  reported  to  the  Smi 
as  •12,848.64.    Receipts  fur  the  vear,  «9,102ja. 

8.  The  WidoK^  Fnnd,  or  Reliff  Ftmd,  for  di^fa! 
ministers  and  the  widows  and  orphaned  cbiUien  tlit- 
ceased  mioiateni,  waa  «i:ganiaed  in  1887.  Its  hmto* 
are  limited  to  subaerilnng  mintetas  who  may  pay  19 
in  full,  or  $W  or  $i  annually,  and  who  A»S 

pro  rata,  the  annuities  which  may  be  due  upon  pcnooil 
disability,  or,  at  their  own  decease,  by  their  faanStL 
Congregations  are  uiged  to  secure  an  intrrea  in  ib> 
fund  fur  their  pastors  by  making  the  requimie  ccaoibv- 
tionyeariy.  The  funds,  which  are  intrusted  to  the  BBMi 
of  IMrection  of  Corporation,  are  invested  in  boodi  sod 
mortgages  and  in  goverament  bonds.  One  balTof  Or 
annual  payments  by  ministers,  and  donatieei,  wta 
specially  directed  by  the  donor,  are  coosidcnd  iiaav. 
the  other  half  of  the  annual  payments  by  rainistm.  4 
other  donations,  and  church  collecllona,  are  oottii()0v<j 
as  principal,  and  the  interest  thereof  only  is  laed  wit- 
come^  The  maximum  amount  to  be  paid  to  panin 
interested  in  the  fund  are :  to  a  miniaief  disakli  il  I; 
richness  or  age,  (200  per  year;  to  a  niniatef's  widv. 
(20(1 1  to  chiidren  elei^-men,  both  of  whose  pan* 
are  deceased,  (7ft  per  year  eaeh  until  they  are  (txtm 
years  of  age.  Other  provisions  rtgolate  nrinor  fsi^ 
menta.  The  amount  of  each  annuity  ia  of  coone  im- 
pendent upon  the  number  of  annuitants,  and  sisy  rm 
yeariy.  The  maximum  may  be  increased  when  the  w» 
of  the  fbnd  shall  warrant  it.  The  amount  of  this  W 
June  1, 1878,  was  (49^7.99;  snd  ibe  nam  paid  leae- 
nuitants  during  the  previous  year  was  (2,259.95, 

9,  The DitabUd ifimiUr*' i'umi.'whichnmchntr^ 
who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  Widows*,  or  Bciwi. 
Fund,  was  organized  in  1855,  under  the  title  of  ibe  S»- 
tentation  Fund.  It  is  also  in  trust  of  the  BoaH  i' 
Direction  of  Corporation,  Its  moneys  are  to  t«  ktfi 
investeil,  and  to  be  "used  for  the  support  of  itiwft^ 
ministers  and  the  families  of  deceased  ministcn.  vtn 
tuck  may  be  m  need."  Applications  fur  aid  ar«  Bsdr 
through  and  recommended  by  the  dasses  to  which 
applicants  belong.  Contributions  which  are  dooatr^ 
specifically  for  principal  are  so  used ;  all  other  cnauil»- 
tions  go  to  the  yearly  disbursements,  u>d  any  sDrplsi 
that  remains  is  carried  to  principal  uid  jdaecd  at  iatfc 
est  upon  flrst-dase  securities.  Aged  and  inllni  niimnr' 
are  thus  assisted,  and  also  the  needy  famiUeaof  decasir' 
clergrmen.  The  amount  of  (his  fund  reported  Jaa»  I- 
1878,' was  (19,61 4.85,  of  wbirit^l4j»»  waa  appnfwiMt 
to  iU  benefleiarieftgitized  by  V^OOy  Ic 
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10.  The  Ckurek-iuildiiig  Fund  is  held  in  tnut  tad 
dispeiued  by  the  Bo*rd  of  Domestic  MisMona  at  its  dis- 
cretion. Mil  is  given  from  it  only  to  cbarcbea  which 
shall  bsvQ  no  debt  aft«i  receiving  assistance  from  this 
fund.  A  firat  bond  and  mortgage  b  taken  from  such 
church,  and  the  DomeaUc  Board  may  remit  the  interest 
thereon ;  but  the  church  must  then  nulie  a  yearly  con- 
tribution for  the  fund;  and  every  church  aided  is  to 
pay  back  the  aid  received  as  soon  as  practicable.  The 
reoeiptsf<Nr  the  year  ending  June  1, 1878,  were  t9|659ilO. 

IX.  C'orreqxMiileMer.— TheGeneral  Synod  holdsoffldal 
correspondence,  by  interchange  of  delegates  (or  by  let- 
ter), with  the  following  ecclesiastical  bodies:  the  Synod 
of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church ;  the  General  Synod 
(triennial)  of  the  (Gmnan)  Refbrined  Church  in  the 
[Tnitod  States ;  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an Church  in  the  United  States;  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church ;  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Amer- 
ica; the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  Uoitetl  States  (South) ;  the  (ieneral  Synod  of  the 
£vangeHcal  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States;  and 
the  Genera!  Council  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 
With  the  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
Waldenses  of  Piedmont,  occasional  correspondence  is 
held  by  letter,  and  also  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  other  eccleeiastical  bodies  in  Europe.  The 
spirit  of  this  correi^mlenee  is  well  descrilied  by  one  of 
the  Church's  most  veuenUed  ministers,  in  these  words, 
respecting  her  caUiolie  teiUime«t$  and  tuiiom : 

"Oiir  Church  has  been  di^tlu^dshed  by  a  stendy  and 
nnited  adherence  tii  her  staiidnrtls  nnd  order,  and  nt  the 
same  ttme  by  a  kind  and  ft-ieiidly  relntlnii  to  other  evnn- 
grilcnl  denomlnnttons.  She  has  ei^Joyed  peace  within  her 
umi  boson,  whiie  nettating  qnesiious  bnve  tnMibied,  and 
even  rent,  other  cfanrches.  She  him  borne  a  fiitl  propor- 
Itonate  siiare  In  cuutrlbntinne  to  ChHstluu  lieneTolent 
iDBtitntlDD*.  snch  as  the  American  Blbie  Society,  the 
American  Tract  Society,  nnd  oi  her«.  8be  la  destruns  aud 
nnxfoQS,  In  a  kiitc  of  privilege  nnd  resiMnsibllltj,  to  em- 
ploy greiiier  efforts  f»r  tucreii!<ing  ihe  degree  nnd  extent 
of  her  inllnence  in  duiug  nil  she  can  r>r  the  Kpresd  of  the 
Goepel  and  the  snlvntton  nf  son)*.  Her  pndflc  character, 
her  freedom  flrom  the  nitrafanis  of  thedny,  her  evnn<,'elicnl 
principle^  the  pecnilnr  fentnres  or  her  giivernment  nnd 
order,  and  the  nttlttide  In  which  she  hnii  been  foand  by 
the  side  of  other  erangellcal  denominnti»n>s  nil  lend  t<> 
commend  her  to  the  fltvnmble  regnrd  ofntl  the  Mend*  of 
eTangeiical  truth  who  dealre  the  'peace  and  proeuerltj' 
oftheChnrcbofChrist." 

X.  StaHttia.—  1,  Xumbers  and  Fundi.  —  In  June, 
1878,  the  Reformed  Church  embraced  4  particular  syn- 
o<Ia,  88  classes,  fiO&  churches,  &42  ministers.  6  candidsies 
for  the  ministry,  43,490  families,  7ti,ti(Ht  comnlnnicanl^ 
of  wltom  were  received  during  Ihe  previonn  rear  3943 
<Hi  cnnfession  and  1906  liy  miitlcalea;  baptisms  nf  in- 
raiitN3B74;  of  adults.  1044;  cniechnmems  24,445;  Sab 
baili-achool  scholars,  80.109:  cnntribiiiioiis  fur  religinua 
aiul  benevolent  purpowN,  $203,103 ;  for  cimgregational 
purposes  t788,2"22.  In  July,  18M9,  there  were  returned 
Mfi  churchw,  b66  ministers,  88,812  communicants. 

'  2.  PmodicnU.—The  Chrutina  IntrUigfnctr,  weekly, 
owned  and  edited  by  private  imliviiluaU ;  the  Sower  and 
Gotpti  FitlJ,  semi-monthly  paper,  organ  of  the  Church 
boards;  and  The  MtMtion  Montklg,  publubed  1^  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Misrions. 

XI.  Dmominatiomil  Literatuir. — The  following  are 
•ome  of  the  most  important  publications: 

1.  Tkeoloffical  and  ExtgrtkaL — John  H.  Livingston, 
D.D.,  late  Profeaaor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology, 
tiecturti  OH  Tktoloffg ;  an  A  nalj/tu  by  Rev,  Ava  Neal 
(1  roL  ISmo,  out  of  (wint) ;  James  S.  C^non,  I>.D.,  Pro- 
feaaor of  Church  History  and  (Government  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  l^ctuira  m  PiiMlonil  Theolugg  (1  vol.8vo,  616 
pp.),  an  exhanstivc  work ;  ^Ucxander  McClelland,  I).D., 
Hofeasor  of  Uiblical  Criticism  aud  Sacred  Languages, 
CuNOn  and  Iti/erpittiUion  of  Scripture  (1  vol.  12mo,336 
pp. ) ;  John  r.  Demwest,  D.D.,  CammtnUiries  on  ih^ 
lat  and  2d  Epintes  of  Ptttr  (2  vols.  8vo);  John  T. 
Demtrest,  D.I).,  and  WiUiam  R.  Gonton,  D.D..  ChrU- 
tocRity  (I  ToL  ISno);  other  worki  by  W.  R.  Gordon, 


D.D. :  CM^i  Guide  in  Reading  Ute  Smptura,  182  pp. ; 
Supreme  Godkeud  uf  Christ,  1^  pp.;  Particular  Provi- 
dence I Ibatraled  &y  the  Life  o/Jo4fph,  492  pp. ;  ^  Three- 
fold Test  of  Modem  SpirUucdtMrn,  408  pp.;  The  Church 
ofGodandherSacrameiitg,^pp.;  A.R.VanNest,D.D^ 
LifeoMdletfertofGeotye  W.£ttkmie,J>.£K  (1869, 1  vfiL 
crown  8vo);  Geo.V.  Bethone,  D.D,  Leeturtt  on  the 
llade&erg  t'atechitm  (2  vols,  crown  8vo) ;  other  works 
by  the  same  author:  Sermons  (I  voL);  Orations  and 
Addresses  (I  vol);  Poems  (1  voL);  Hisloryofa PenilenI, 
being  an  expoeition  of  Psalm  cxxx  (1  voL) ;  Earlg  Lost, 
Earl^  Saved  (I  vol);  Fruit  of  Ute  Spirit  (1  vol.) ;  Rev. 
John  Van  der  Kemp,  Sermons  on  the  ffeideBterff  Cute' 
ckism  (3  vols.  8vo,  out  of  print) ;  The  Vedder  Lectures, 
1874, 1876, 1876, 1877.  Among  the  American  cotilribu- 
tora  to  SchalTs  edition  of  Lange's  SWiail  Commmiarg 
are  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.  (Genesis,  Job,  Ecclesi- 
astes),  M.  B.  Riddle,  D.D.  (Romans,  (ialatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Colossians),  T.  W.  Chsmbera,  D.D.  CAmos,Zecha- 
riah),  John  Forsyth,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Joel),  and  C.  D.  Har- 
trsnft,  D.D.  (Numbers).  A  critical  edition  or  version 
of  the  Heidelberg  CafedtisM  is  now  in  process  of  prep- 
aration by  a  Committee  of  Synod,  of  which  a  tenutive 
copy,  with  a  historical  introduction,  was  published  in 
iSimles  ofGenend  Synod,  1678,  p.  165-222.  See  also  list 
of  works  issued  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  including 
three  voK  of  Tracts  and  many  miscellaneous  books  illus- 
trating the  historT,polity,  theology,  and  usages  ofthe  Re- 
formed Church.  Besides  these  are  a  number  for  general 
circulation,  and  not  denominational.  The  JVcw  Bruns- 
fcirt  Review,  edited  by  the  late  Prof.  John  Proudfit, 
D.D.,  reached  only  a  few  numbers;  theEvaiigeHealQiiar- 
teriji  Review,  edited  by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Bei^,  D.D.,  late 
professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology,  extended  over 
about  two  complete  volumes.  Both  of  these  reviews  are 
valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  Church. 

3.  Hitl»rical  and  BiographtcaL—UroAhtmA,  History 
of  Ifeu)  York  (2  rots.);  ColonicU  History  of  Nem  York 
(3  vols.);  Documentary  History  of  Nev  Yorh  (4  vola.); 
David  D.  Demarest,  D.D.,  Profeaaor  of  Church  Govern- 
ment and  Pastoral  Theology,  History  and  Ckaracteris- 
tics  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  (1  vol. 
I2mo,22l  pp.)  J  Benjamin  C  Taylor,  D.D.,AnnaU  of  Ike 
Classis  and  Township  of  Hergen  (I  vol,  12mo,  479  pp.); 
Sprague,  Annals  of  Ike  Reformetl  Dulek  Ckurek,  vol  is, 
with  historical  introduction;  Rer.E.T.Cnrwin,.Vtfiiiiai 
of  Ihe  Reformed  Church  in  America  (I  vol.  8vo;  2ded. 
revisetl  and  enlarged,  1879),  an  invaluable  work;  Alex, 
(lunn,  D.D.,  Memoirs  of  Ret.Jnkn  //.  Livingston,  D.D. 
CI  riJ.  I2ro<>) ;  Magazine  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
(1827,  4  vols,),  containing  a  valuable  series  of  articles 
by  the  late  Hcv.  John  B.  Romeyn,  D.D.,  on  the  his- 
tory uf  the  Reformed  Church  in  Holland  and  in  thia 
country;  Rev.  John  A.  Todd,  D-D..  Memoirs  ^  Rev. 
Peter  fMbagk,  D.D.  (1  voL  I2mo);  E.  P.  Bogen, 
D.D.,  Historical  Discourses  oh  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church  im  Albai^  (1858,  1  vd.  8vo,  120  pp.); 
Thomas  De  Witt,  D.D.,  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New 
Fori  (1867, 1  voL6vo,  100  pp.);  One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
tieth A  mmenarg  of  the  Reformed  Church  m  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  memorial  volume,  Richard  H.  Steele,  D.D., 
paetor  (1867, 1  voL  8vo,  222  pp.) ;  Francis  M.  Kip,  D.D., 
One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  A  nairersary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Fiskya,  N.  Y.  (18G6,  G4  pp.) ;  Minutes  of  the 
General  Synod,  1771-1870;  Constitution  and  Digest  of 
Acts  of  General  Synod  (revised,  1874) ;  articles  published 
in  the  Cktistian  Intelligencrr  by  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.D., 
mostly  from  original  documenu  procured  by  loan  from 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  others  from  John 
H.  Brodhrad,  Esq.,  the  historian  of  New  York ;  W.  Carlos 
ilartyn,  The  Dutch  Reformalion  (Amer,  Tract  Society, 
N.  Y.,  1870,  1  vol.  12mo);  Eulaiio,  or  the  Preibyteriim 
Liturgies,  hv  a  Pn'sbvterian  Clergvman  (Now  York, 
M.  W.  Dodd,  186&,  259  pp.  );  Kev.  George  IL  William- 
win.  Life  of  David  Aberl,  D.D.;  Rev.  J.  R  Wnter- 
bur\%  Life  of  Rer.  John  Scudder,  M.Q. ;  Worh  of  Dr. 
Scudder  and  Dr.  AbeelipY^^g^iQfigQgfe  Bei- 
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deBitrg  Cateciitm,  tnuulated  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Berg,  DJ). 
(Phtla.  1854, 1  TtA.  8to).  Dr.  Berg  klw  publiabed  sev- 
eral volumes  oa  prophecy,  (he  Second  Advent,  Church 
uid  Sute,  etc ;  Cntenuiul  Ducourtft,  a  series  of  twenty- 
two  senDons  delivered  in  Lhe  year  1876  by  order  of  the 
General  Synod,  intended  to  set  fonh  the  relations  of  the 
Kefurmed  Church  to  libeny  and  to  faith  and  education, 
and  other  topics  appropriate  to  the  Centennial  year  of 
the  republic  (8vo,  601  pp.).  Qaaiier-mthmal  Amiu 
vrrtary  o/ihe  Rtformrd  PntfutatH  Dutch  Church  of  the 
Cits  of  Nrw  Tor*,  1628-1878  (18711,  8vo,  104  pp.). 
(W.J.R.T.) 

Reformed  Episcopal  CbUTOh,  the  official  des- 
ignation of  a  diittioct  body  of  Christtans  in  America  and 

Great  Britain. 

I.  Hulory. — This  eccle«iaitical  organization  took  its 
rise  in  the  city  of  New  York  December  2, 1873.  The 
RL  Rev.  George  David  Cuaitniiu,D.IX,aHaiatant  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of 
Kentucky,  separated  from  that  Church,  in  a  letter  to 
presiding  buhop  Smith  dated  November  10,  187S. 
Within  one  month  from  that  date,  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church  was  organized,  with  Dr.  Cummins  as  its 
first  bishop.  Bishop  Cummins  was  bom  December  II, 
1822.  He  was  related  on  the  inalernal  side  to  the 
celebrated  bishop  Asburj',  of  the  Uethodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  was  of  Episcopal  descent  on  both  rides. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  in 
1841,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  year 
1843  he  became  connected  with  the  Kpiscopal  Church, 
and  in  1845  was  ordained  to  the  diacunate  by  biiihop 
Alfred  Lee,  o."  the  diocese  of  Delaware.  After  a  min- 
istry of  great  eloquence,  power,  and  success  in  different 
prominent  fields  of  labor  during  twelve  years,  he  was 
consecrated  to  the  episcopate  as  arastaiit  trishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Kentucky  in  1866.  During  October,  1873, 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  met  in  New  York  city.  Bish- 
op Cummins  woe  in  attendance,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
of  that  month  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject — 
Roman  and  Rffomud  Doetrmet  on  the  Sul^ect  of 
Justification,  Contrasted,  On  the  IStb,  Sunday,  the 
bishop  participated  in  a  joint  oommunion  In  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  which  Dr.  John  Hall  is  the  pastor, 
delivering  an  address  and  administering  the  cup.  The 
storm  of  adverse  criticism  that  followed  this  act  served 
to  mature  and  intensify  the  conviction  that  had  been 
gathering  form  and  volume  before  in  the  bishop's  mind, 
that  the  Church  he  had  loved  and  served  so  well  had 
fully  and  finally  drifted  from  its  old  evangelical  and 
catholic  poatjon.  It  was  about  this  time,  Just  at  what 
point  we  do  not  know,  that  the  thought  of  •  separation 
from  the  <>ld  Communion  arose,  and  ripened  into  fixed 
purpose.  The  first  outward  movement  looking  towards 
the  organization  nf  a  separate  Communion  took  place 
October  80.  An  account  of  the  meeting  then  held  is 
here  given  in  the  language  of  a  prominent  clergyman 
—  Rev.  Dr.  B.  B.  Leacock — who  was  present  and  par- 
ticipate«l  in  iu deliberations: 

"Bv  Invltniiiin  of  bishop  Cnromlns,  tve  clergymen  snd 
five  liiymen  w  ere  liroa^ht  together  nt  the  residence  of  Mr. 
John  A.  Diike,  of  New  York  city.  The  bishop  siariled 
Ihem  by  nnnonnclug  hts  determlnstlDQ  of  wltndrawlup 
fntm  tlie  Pr.>ieMnnt  Episcopal  Chnrch.  When  nrced  t<i 
recuii»t(1er  hU  decision,  bi^  promptly  xtnted  that  this  was 
not  dehatable  gmnnd— Ihnt  It  wn»  a  question  between 
h1mi>ciriuiil  0<>d,  aud  ns  such  be  bad  settled  It, and  that 
b\r  del  erm  inn  lion  whs  niinlterablc.  lie  then  said  that  hl^ 
oi^ecl  In  calllug  af>  t<>i!elher  whs  to  advise  ae  to  his  rotnre. 
There  were  iwi>  iiropoeitlons  before  him.  Bo  had  been 
iuvi'ed  ti)  (;i>  lo  Mexkn,  and  give  hlni»elf  to  the  work  of 
ttie  Drgaiilziitlon  and  bnlldlnc-np  of  the  Church  of  Jesus. 
Should  he  do  thlsf  or  ehonltf  ho  remain  In  this  eonntr.v, 
and  here  exercise  his  minleinr  and  his  eplscoual  office? 
'liioee  who  felt  free  to  ppenk  advised  fais  remaining  lo  tliis 
country  liy  ull  menus,  imd  then  and  there  he  determined 
Ihnt  ihii-  country  should  be  the  'sphere  of  labor'  to  wlilth 
he  wonld  transfer  his  '  w  orl!  and  offlpe.'  Steps  were  taken 
before  the  ndjounmieni  of  this  meeiint;  looking  [ownrd- 

Cl;icing  in  the  handE'  if  the  printer  the  book  which  ilic 
ish<>|)  refers  to  in  Mn  letter  of  re>lgnatlon,  written  Nov. 
propose  to  relnrn  to  that  Pniyer-book  snnciloned 
bj  William  White.'  We  may  regard  this  meeting  as  the 


first  movement,  outside  of  bishop  Cam  mini  bbnael^  tow- 
ards tha  formatluB  of  the  Befonned  Epiaoop*!  aknta." 

November  10,  the  Inahop  addressed  a  letter  to  bubop 

Smith,  bis  superior  in  the  diocese  of  Kentucky,  aod  the 
preuding  Inshop  of  the  general  Church,  resigning  bis 
position  as  a  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Charefc. 
On  the  12th  of  November  he  paid  an  unannounced  viae 
to  the  Rev.  Marshall  B.  Smith,  at  Paaaaio,  N.  J.,  seek- 
ing rest  and  quiet  of  mind.  Mr.  Smith  had  wiibdrawa 
from  the  same  chnrch,  for  the  same  cuttttB,  and  coa- 
nected  himself  with  the  minfstry  of  tbv  **Bcfan»cd 
Church  of  America"  in  the  year  1869.  Dui  uip  thv 
visit,  without  any  prearrangement,  he  was  met  bv  the 
Rev.  Mason  Gallagher,  who  had  also  wiLhdrawn  fnm 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1671,  and  CoL  Beo- 
jamin  Aycrigg,  a  prominent  layman  of  that  cliiwcb 
in  New  Jersey,  who  had  withdrawn  October  80. 1^71. 
These  gentlemen  testify  that,  in  the  deeply  aerioas  and 
interesting  interview,  which  was  greatly  prMracted,  tbm 
was,  in  the  beginning,  no  foreshadowing  of  tta  practical 
issue.  They  cannot  recall  the  precise  point  in  the  coa> 
versalion  where  the  thought  of  concerted  actioa  took 
shape.  Under  what  they  fully  believe  Divine  goidaace. 
that  thought  did  rise,  take  form  and  boily,  and  grow  into 
purpose,  until,  in  the  form  dictated  fay  'llie  biahcp.  the 
call  for  a  meeting  of  clergymen  and  laymen  of  lik»  mind 
was  written  and  issued.  It  was  in  these  words,  inacfttd 
hero  as  important  bistocy : 

••  Its«r  Tour,  Mm.  tS,  tttt. 
"Dra»  BaornRR,— The  Lord  haa  pat  inm  the  hc«m 
of  some  of  hta  servanu  who  are,  or  bavo  baen.  In  the 
Protestant  Episcaiial  Church,  the  porpoHC  of  restoring  ibe 
old  trn:  ha  of  their  fathersi,  nod  nf  returning  to  tbe  n«e  of 
the  Prayer-book  of  ITSD,  set  forth  by  tb«  General  Coaeea- 
tion  of  inat  year,  under  lhe  especial  gnldaocc  of  ibe  veasr- 
able  William  White,  D.D.,  aRerwarda  the  first  Ms)k>p  of 
the  same  chnrch  in  this  country.  The  chief  Ceataia*  eC 
that  Prayer-book,  aa  diallngnisBcd  (torn  the  one  now  ia 
use,  are  the  following:  1.  Hie  word  *  priest'  docs  not  sp- 
pear  In  the  hook,  and  there  la  no  cnanlenanca  vbatcw 
to  the  errors  nf  sacerdotaliam,  S.  The  Baplimal  OfBoes, 
lhe  Confirmation  Ofllce,  the  Catechlem,  and  the  Order  fiw 
the  Admiutstrailon  of  the  Lord'a  Snpper  conuln  no 
sanction  of  the  errors  of  baptismal  n^ieratlon,  the  ml 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  iu  tbe  draeats 
of  the  commaalon  andofa  aacrMee  oflkrad  by  a  ptkct  hi 
that  sacred  feast.  These  are  tbe  mahi  features  uuit  rea- 
der the  Prayer-book  of  iW  a  thoroagfaly  scriptural  litur- 
gy, such  as  nil  evangelical  Christfaias  who  desire  liimgital 
worship  can  use  with  a  good  conscience.  On  Tuwday,  tba 
second  day  of  December,  isn,  a  meedag  will  be  held  la 
AasDCintlon  HalL  comeroTTwaatt-third  street  and  Fnanb 
avenue,  In  the  dty  of  New  Tors,  at  10  o'dock  A-X.,  to 
organize  an  Bplscupal  Charrta  on  the  basis  of  tbe  Praiper- 
book  of  1T8B— a  basb  broad  enough  to  embraca  all  who 
hold  ■  the  fktth  once  delivered  to  the  saluts,*  an  ibt  Uth 
Is  maimalnodby  tboKeformedchurches  or  Cbrlaieitdom : 
with  no  exclnslvc  and  nuehnrchlng  dogmas  towards  Chrls- 
lian  brethren  who  dlff^  from  them  in  their  views  ofpnlh^ 
and  Chnrch  order.  This  meeting  yon  are  cordially  asd  ai- 
fectlonAtelylaTltedloatlaud.  "nte  purpose oflhe UMetli-g 
is  to  orfTontei  niid  not  to  discuss  the  expediency  nf  or- 
ganlilng.  A  verbatim  reprint  of  the  Prayer-book  «*f  IS 
1m  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  dnring  the  nitmih  ofDecea- 
Iwr,  May  Iba  Lord  guide  yon  and  ns  by  his  Holy  SplHt. 

"GaoROB  David  Ccaaiha" 

That  meeting  was  held  on  the  day  appointed,  and 
the  "  Reformed  Episcopal  Church"  organiKMl  with  eight 
clergymen  and  twenty  laymen,  all  of  whom  were  at  tbe 
time,  or  had  been,  ministers  or  laymen  in  the  ProtcaouK 
Episcopal  Church  and  actively  identified  with  tbe  Eraa- 
geltcal  or  "Low-Church"  party  in  that  Church,  no  one 
being  allowed  to  vote  but  those  wbo  had  ngned  tbe  call 
The  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Cheney,  of  Chicago,  was  ded- 
c<l  bishop,  his  consecration  to  tbe  office  taking  place  later 
in  the  same  month. 

In  justification  of  this  action,  writers  in  the  intetnt 
of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  point  lo  Ibe  actaal 
fliate  of  the  Evangelical  school  or  party  in  the  Pratn- 
tant  Episcopal  communion.  The  errors  and  exceaea 
of  the  Tractarian  school  had  been  in  iirocess  of  derd- 
opmeiit  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  Often  and 
ihoronglily  confuted  on  the  ground  of  scriptural  arga- 
ment,  ibey  had  grown  to  such  widespread  infioeoce  ud 
strength  aa  to  be  fast  ab8orbiM.aU  the  xiul  (breca  of 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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the  Church.  They  had  become  proacriptive,  and,  by 
legisUtive  enactment  and  judicial  trials,  were  repreaaing 
CTmngdieal  life  and  energy.  ESbita  had  been  nade  to 
procure  the  condemnatioa  and  expulnon  or  these  erroTB j 
from  the  Church.  Tlie  renilta  were  or  ao  partial  and 
inadequate  a  character  as  to  encourage  rather  than 
check  the  reactionary  movement  towards  medinral 
error  and  Buperatitinn.  Then  eSiirts  were  made  to  se- 
cure reviaon  of  the  Prsyer^bot^t  hut  only  with  buroil- 
iating  failure.  Petition  after  petition  to  the  tieneral 
Convention  waa  Ueated  with  scarcely  concealed  con- 
tempt. Eren  the  poor  relief  of  liberty  to  use  alternate 
phrases  in  the  Baptismal  Offices  was  unceremoniously 
denied  to  a  numerously  signed  petition.  In  these  ef- 
forts to  obtain  relief  many  participated  who  are  not  as 
yet  in  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  but  whose  action 
ahews  how  deeply  and  earnestly  men  who  loved  the  pure 
truth  of  theGuapel  then  felt  on  the  subject.  Thus,  at  a 
meeting  in  Chingo,  June  18  and  17,  IS69,  among  others 
who  strongly  advocated  rerision  of  the  Prayer-book  was 
Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  ablest  pre^yten 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  member  of 
the  General  Conrention.  Kev.Dr.  Kichanl  Newton,  the 
present  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Phila- 
delphia, introduced  the  following  resolutions: 

•*  AmoIbmI  (as  the  seii»e  of  this  Conference),  That  s  cnn>- 
ftil  revision  of  the  Buok  ofCoDunon  FrHjer  Is  needful  to 
tbe  best  Interosta  of  the  Protestant  Bplscopal  Church." 

"  RtmAwtA,  That  all  words  and  phrases  seeming  In  teach 
that  the  Christian  ndntsiry  is  a  priesthood,  or  ihe  Li>rd'i< 
enpper  a  sacrifice,  or  that  regeneration  Is  Inseparable  from 
baptism,  shonid  be  removed  from  the  Prnjer-boi>k." 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.  But 
neither  these  nor  any  other  efforta  to  obtain  redress 
were  of  any  araiL  An  imperious  and  haughty  major- 
ity bound  and  held  every  conscience,  and  the  Church 
followed  the  sacramentarian  drift  unchecked.  Those 
who  niganized  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  were 
convinced,  by  a  long  course  of  stubborn  facts,  that  the 
cause  dear  to  them,  as  the  cause  of  the  true  tiospel  of 
Christ, waa  at  stake;  that  they  must  either  sacrilicc  the 
truth  or  go  outside  of  the  old  organization  to  defend 
and  propagate  it.  Conviction  and  conscieoce  led  them 
to  thnr  aetion. 

The  Church  thus  taking  shape  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, though  yet  comparatively  a  small  body,  ha8,during 
the  five  yean  of  its  existence,  grown,  it  is  believed,  with 
almost  unexampled  rapidity.  lu  apologiala  emphasize 
certain  facts  in  this  growth : 

1.  Tkt  ExttiU  of  Territory  U  Comt*.— Christian  de- 
nominations have,  for  the  most  partr  been  local  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  histor)-,  as  the  causes  out  of  which 
they  have  sprung  have  been  locaL  The  imperative 
need  of  this  Church  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  sprang 
up  almost  simultaneously  in  remote  parts  of  the  land, 
as  from  a  soil  quite  prepared  for  the  seed.  Wherever 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  in  existence,  the  reaaion 
towards  mediieval  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  ritual 
was  more  or  less  pronounced ;  and  the  rec«l  from  these 
developments  of  error  equally  decided.  The  Beformed 
Church  took  immediate  and  strong  hold  of  many  and' 
widely  separated  communities,  quickly  absorbing  all  i 
the  means  and  ministers  which  the  infant  communion  | 
could  supply.  Within  two  years  from  its  origin  it  held 
poaitiona  at  various  points  from  South  Carolina  to  Van- 
ooover'a  Island,  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  Britiih  North 
American  pnssesaiona.  The  Church  is  now  planted 
firmly  in  fifteen  sutes  in  this  country,  in  the  maritime 
provinces  and  the  various  larger  cities  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  In  Hay,  1877,  the  General  Council  resolvetl, 
in  answer  to  repeated  solicitations,  to  introduce  its  work 
into  Oreat  Britain  and  Irelantl,  Already  that  work  has 
extended  into  some  ten  or  twelve  dioceses. 

%  Tke  FriftiXme—  wUh  whkk  tkit  Ckurrk  kaa  been 
rtceired  ^  Prateatamt  Chrittiatu  and  C&vrcktt.—Tht 
old  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  had  met  with  opposi* 
ti«i  in  many  places,  and  the  habitual  complaint  of  iu 
mioiafers  and  miadonarics  waa  that  the  growth  of  the 


Church  was  hindered  by  the  prejudice  and  unfriendly 
criticism  of  the  people.  The  Kefbrmed  Episcopal  Church 
finds  no  sueh  difficulty.  The  people  everywhere  seem 
witling  that  it  should  take  its  place  in  the  naterbood  of 
churches,  and  gather  from  all  communities  its  appropri- 
ate elements.  The  freedom  from  assumption  in  this 
Church  thus  wins  its  welcome,  and  opens  for  it  that  path 
of  progress  which, it  is  believed,  leads  on  to  a  great  future. 

8.  TAe  (htrrulinff  Hand  n/  Cod  in  Harmonizing  Ivier- 
nal  jCHffirtHcej  among  the  lading  and  InJtuentitU  Mimit 
ta  lie  CknreA. — It  is  no  easy  thing,  under  the  most  favor- 
able auspices,  for  a  number  of  men  severing  their  con> 
nection  with  an  old  organuation  and  constructing  a  new, 
to  agree  together  in  anything  like  a  moderate  portion. 
In  this  case  the  difficulty  was  enhanced  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  separation.  The  men  who  left  the  old 
Church,  though  actuated  by  a  common  opposition  to 
particular  errors  in  that  body,  held  views,  in  many  cases, 
dive^nt  in  regard  to  the  positive  principles  to  be  in- 
corporated in  this  new  o^nfacation.  These  dlfferencca 
have  at  times  appeared  so  grave  that  no  human  wisdom 
coidd  find  a  path  through  them  along  which  all  could 
travel  in  harmony.  Some  conservative  by  habit  of 
mind;  others  with  an  equally  atrong  tendency  to  reach 
out  towards  the  true  ideal  ^  a  Church  for  the  age  we 
live  in;  and  all  men,  by  the  very  necessities  of  ihdr 
stand,  of  a  somewhat  independent  tone  of  mind,  it  was 
found  by  them  bard  to  yield  individual  and  personal 
views  and  preferences  f^r  enough  to  coalesce  in  a  really 
organic  structure.  In  every  case  of  difficulty  in  the 
councils  arising  from  these  causes,  however,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to  lead  the  way.  His  presence 
and  agency  was  at  times  so  manifest  as  to  awaken  live- 
ly emotions  of  wonder  and  gratitude.  Though  In  this 
Church  at  present,  as  in  all  others  where  intelligent 
men  sre  free  to  think  snd  to  maintain  their  views,  all 
do  not  think  alike  in  everything,  there  is  perhaps  aa 
much  harmony  as  can  be  found  in  any,  and  much  more 
than  marks  most  other,  communions.  In  this  fact  of 
special  divine  guidance,  this  Church  seems  to  see  the 
pledge  of  future  growth  and  aucceas  in  its  work.  ' 

IL  Doctriitei  mtd  Ueapea. — I.  Speaking  generally, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  EfHscopal  Church  may 
be  identified  as  those  of  Orthodox  and  Evangelical 
Protestantism.  The  men  who  organised  the  Church 
were  of  that  class  of  clergymen  and  laymen  in  the  old 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  who  had  been  largely 
associated  with  the  Christiana  of  other  Protestant 
Churchea,  and  harmonized  with  them  in  belief  and 
practice.  In  their  choice  and  ac^ustment  of  doctri- 
nal standards,  they  could  but  give  expression  to  this 
agreemenL  When  they  set  forth  in  the  "  ]>eclaration 
of  Principles"  the  belief  that  "  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  TestamenU  are  the  Word  of  (lod,  and 
the  sole  Rule  of  faith  and  practice,"  thus  making  the 
Bible  the  only  ultimate  fountain  of  authority  in  the  set- 
tlement of  religious  questions ;  and  when  they  revised 
the  tAA  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  En^nd, 
not  ehanging  their  substance^  but  making  them  more 
distinctive,  and  adapting  them  to  present  phases  of  life 
and  thought,  they  but  put  the  Church  squarely  on  the 
great  platform  ofEvangelical  Christianity.  ThisChurch, 
if  not  broader,  is  somewhat  less  particular  in  its  doc- 
trinal basis  than  some  of  iu  uater  Communions.  Tbua, 
like  the  old  Episcopal  Church, it  ludds  in  itabason),and 
freely  tolerates,  clergymen  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Arnin* 
ian  schools  of  thought.  The  eighteenth  "Article  oTRe- 
ligion,"  entitled  "Of  Election, Predestination,  and  Free 
Will."  runs  thus:  "  While  the  Scriptures  distinctly  set 
forth  the  election,  predestination,  and  calling  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God  untoeumal  life,  aa  Christ  eaith, '  All  that  the 
Father  giveth  roc  shall  come  to  me,'  they  no  lees  posi- 
tively affirm  man's  free  agency  and  responsibility,  and 
that  salvation  is  freely  olfcred  to  all  through  Chrisu 
This  Church,  accordii^tly,  simply  affirms  these  doc- 
trines aa  the  Word  of  God  aela  their1brth,«ul  lu^ita 
them  to  the  indlvidual'jii^tfbtil  Vft^y^imra,  as 
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taR|*ht  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  strictly  charging  them  that 
G<m\  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,  and  that 
we  can  be  8a%-ed  only  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ."  This  is 
the  only  distinct  elRtrt  we  are  awaie  of  to  unite  in  one 
artide  orreligioa  the  two  hemispheres  of  truth  that  lie, 
ooe  on  the  side  of  divine  sovereignty,  the  other  on  the 
nde  of  man's  freedom  and  responsilnlity.  How  far  this 
effort  has  been  auooessful,  the  judgment  of  Christian 
men  must  decide.  One  result  of  it,  however,  is  evident. 
The  general  course  of  couviclion  among  the  clergy  of 
this  Church  runs  nearer  the  line  of  separation  on  tbeee 
high  ranges  of  doctrine  than  in  most  other  Communions. 
The  freedom  to  differ  ntber  oenatnuH  to  haimony  than 
ministers  to  license.  With  but  little  diipoeitioa  to  cen- 
sorious criticism,  its  ministers  of  either  tendency  of  doc- 
trinal thought  find  a  fair  field  for  united  and  harmonious 
action  in  extending  and  building  up  the  liingdom  of 
CbrisL 

In  adopting  the  Nicene  Creed  as  one  of  its  syralwlii, 
this  Church  takes  its  stand  on  the  historical  Church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  asserting  not  a  mere  modal  dis- 
tinction! but  an  essentijd,  tri-persooal  disdnctioD  in  the 
divine  nature.  JastificaUon  by  Auth,  as  held  and 
taught  by  the  clergy  generally,  ia  not  •  mere  negative 
state  of  the  remission  of  sin,butpositive,resultingfrom 
the  irapulation  of  Christ's  righteousness.  Tbe  doc- 
trines that  cluster  around  these,  as  in  a  measure  depen- 
dent upon  them,  are  stated  in  the  articles  in  harmonious 
and  syatematio  order. 

2.  Among  the  distinctive  tisiges  of  this  Church,  the 
following  may  be  specially  designated : 

(u.)  Worthip. — The  Reformed  Episcopal  is  a  Liturgical 
Church.  Those  who  organized  and  those  who,  since  its 
organization,  have  come  into  it  and  helped  to  form  its  sys- 
tem and  direct  iucourse  in  history,  have  been  men  either 
trained  in  the  old  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  where 
they  had  long  practical  experience  of  the  value  of  litui^ 
gie  ronns  in  public  worship,  or  convinced  from  expe- 
rience, in  churches  whose  worship  is  purely  extemporal, 
ofthe  importance  nfa  liturgy  from  the  actual  lacit  of  it. 
They  have  been  convinced  that  the  evils  connected  with 
litnrgic  sen  ices  in  the  old  parent  Church  are  not  justly 
chai^enbte  to  a  liturgy  as  such,  but  to  certain  doctrinal 
oorrupiiona  reiainetl  in  those  sen-ices  at  the  sera  ofthe 
Refbrmatiun.  Dtiring  the  reign  of  Edward  Vl,  r^iid 
atrides  were  made  In  the  line  ef  a  ihomugh  Protestant 
reviuon  of  the  Ser%-ice-book.  Under  Mary  the  reform- 
ing work  was  iindone,and  the  Romish  worship  restored. 
Elizabeth,  in  the  spirit  of  statecralV,  enforced  a  revision 
that  should,  if  possible,  unite  in  common  wor^ip  both 
the  Reformed  and  the  Roman  Catholic  classes  of  ber  sub- 
jects. The  two  streams  of  doctrine  were  focced  into  one 
channel  of  Church  liturgy,  where  they  have  been  con- 
fined in  incongnioiiB  mixture  ever  since.  Out  of  the 
stream  thos  formed,and  flowing  down  through  history, 
tbe  exhalations  of  sacramentarianism  and  ritualism  in 
this  age  have  risen.  In  the  revision  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  it  is  claimed,  these  elements  of  erro- 
neous doctrine  have  been  taken  out  of  the  stoeam.  The 
litn^  in  this  Church  embodies  the  richest  and  I>est 
eontribulions  yielded  by  the  most  dcvoot  ages  of  the 
Church's  history,  shorn  of  the  accretions  of  sapersti- 
lion  and  error  gathered  in  the  deseenL  Though  it 
does  not  claim  to  be  perfect,  it  does  claim  to  be  Prot- 
estant, evangelical,  scriptural  As  Buch,iu  use  is  made 
obligatory  on  occasions;  and,  by  usage  that  is  almost 
common  law.is  seldom  omitted  on  any  occarions  of  reg- 
ular puUic  worship.  Yet  provision  is  made  fur  free 
prayer.  Meetings  for  extempore  prayer  are  encouraged, 
when  the  stately  Ber\'ice8  of  the  liturgy  are  laid  aside, 
either  wholly  or  in  part.  Even  on  occasions  of  regular 
public  worship,  the  minister  is  free  to  add,  extempore, 
to  the  prescribed  prayer.  Dignity  and  propriety  arc 
thus  united  to  that  warmth  and  earnestness  which  a 
more  unstudied  way  of  approach  to  God  is  suited  to  en- 
kindle. Thus  the  continued  use  of  litnrgic  forms,  with 
tlieir  cbailening  and  educating  influence,  is  secured  by 


law,  and  also  that  liberty  for  times  and  seasons  wlHD,ti« 
rising  out  of  the  limits  of  prescription,  worship  can  U 
adapted  to  all  the  demands  of  evangelistic  and  iwivri 
work.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  as  near  an  appaMcb  ss 
can  be  made  to  a  perfect  system  of  wordiipi 

(&,)  GownniaiC— I'hbiadistiDeayaCaiureb  ofUw. 
Nritber  in  the  in^vidnal  membenliqH  nor  in  tbe  ida- 
tions  of  the  separate  cburcho^nor  yet  in  tbe  rnnnfftim 
of  the  larger  ecclesiastical  divinoos  u  the  bond  at  vmm 
that  of  mere  association,  under  any  proper  coneeptiB 
of  that  term.  Opinion,  whether  it  refer  to  doctrine,  to 
poiity,  or  to  Christian  life,  finds  iu  legitioiate  cx^irea- 
iioa  in  tbe  comicilsk  In  this  wi^,  in  <rae  Mm,H 
passes  by  vote  into  particular  Uw  under  the  orgoM 
law  expressed  in  tbe  oonstitntiMi ;  and  then  aB,  wheth- 
er sections  or  persons,  are  boond  by  the  law.  Tbe  le- 
gal system  is  a  body  of  canons  like  tbe  old  historical 
episcopal  canon  law,  simply  shorn  of  those  arbitrmr? 
and  tyrannical  features  of  the  old  system  derived  fiwn 
monarchical  institutions  in  the  Slate  and  auiooitie 
episcopal  nde  in  the  Church.  The  applicalioa  ef  a 
system  of  goremment,  whether  stroog  or  weak,  to  se- 
ll lal  life  in  a  Church  ia  not  m^;  Ar  tbm  is  a  coosU 
tendency  under  ecelcnaatieal  rule  cither  to  arbitrary 
severity  or  to  the  mtin  relaxation  of  diadpline,  aocwd- 
ing  to  the  temper  of  persons  and  times  and  the  das  ct 
influences  that  prevail  But  it  is  believed  irapsnant 
advantages  attend  this  system  of  government  by  caaan 
law.  It  is  ttaUe  government.  Tbst  system  which  is 
historical,  having  stood  the  test  of  the  ages  in  the  stna 
of  human  passion  and  the  strifeof  opinion  and  inms, 
cannot  but  be  strong  end  conservative.  Canon  law 
has  ruled  nearly  all  the  Christian  ages,  adjuring  itadf 
to  each  age  and  growing  into  greater  definiteMSi  td 
form  in  each.  If,  in  the  purification  of  tbe  (toctriaes 
of  the  Church,  wisdom  dictates,  not  the  destntction. 
hut  the  cleansing  and  reforming,  of  the  fyutm,  k 
would  seem  to  fiillow  that  the  same  wisdtun  teaAsa  a 
like  course  in  relation  to  government.  Purify  ii,  takf 
away  its  tyranny ;  in  place  of  its  arbitraiy  and  umi}nl 
distribution  of  powers  and  functions,  intmdticc  the 
checks  and  tialances  of  enlightened  stateunaoehip,  aad 
you  have  in  the  Church  a  fair  analogy  to  law  in  the 
State,  where  the  principles  and  forms  <k  tbe  Room  law 
are  not  arbitrmly  thrown  aside,  but  enlar:ged,  pnrifioL 
developed  into  that  grand  sj-stem  that  aenRs  the 
rights  of  men  under  the  Christian  civilization  of  tim 
modem  age.  Such  is  the  work  this  Church  has  ao<agkt 
to  do.  It  has  purified  and  adapted  the  old  systeia  ti 
canon  law,  not  abandoned  it.  Thos  it  has  united  stead- 
fastness and  liberty  in  its  scheme  of  government. 

This  system  of  govonntent  by  canon  law  is  a  *o/f- 
guard  agavM  the  tpread  of  error.  Where  the  church 
es  of  an  ecclesiastical  oigausation  are  independeu.  «r 
only  connected  by  certain  nles  of  aaaoduion  haviis 
no  other  than  moral  force,  there  is  apt  to  be  lesa  jeal- 
otisy  and  less  exciting  debate  in  the  meetings  of  aas»- 
cistion,  because  the  tendency  of  opinion  and  the  resuto 
of  controversy  cannot  crystidlize  into  forms  that  biad 
under  penalty.  But  this  very  (act  ia  apt  to  lead  » 
looseitees  of  conviction  and  •'light  estimate  of  the  «e> 
sponsibility  of  a  teacher.  And  when  error  is  taagbt, 
because  the  teacher  cannot  be  arraigned  under  binding 
law,  be  cannot  be  hindered  from  spreading  it  to  the 
full  extent  of  hia  talents  and  influence.  Under  mm- 
tern  of  canon  law  such  as  governs  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church,  snch  a  remit,  with  oidinai7  fiutfa&lneis 
on  the  part  of  thoae  appointed  to  adnunister  it,  ia  iia- 
possiUe.  Not  only  is  dereliclUm  in  either  doctiinc  «> 
life  liable  to  strict  discipline,  but  the  peiauia  far  whom 
and  the  processes  in  which  such  disdpline  is  to  be  ad- 
tninisiereit  are  prescribed,  and  the  duly  actually  imposed 
upon  the  administrator.  If  soundness  of  doctrine  can  be 
enforced  and  innocency  of  life  secured  in  a  Chnrch.soeh 
a  system  would  seem  to  present  the  best  means  to  the  end. 

(r.)  Cofutitution  and  NtluHQ^  of  flu  Jfimittty  o/'Oai 
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ffbrmed  retAins  a  threefold  dutiDction  in  the  miniatiy — 
t.h»t  of  bisbopA,  presbyten,  and  deacons.  There  ia, 
lK>wever,  this  difiTerence  between  the  two  commuiiioiiB 
ill  regard  to  the  diatinction  in  question.  In  the  old 
Church  it  ia  generally  regarded  as  a  threefold  distinc- 
tion in  order*.  The  prevailtag  view  imong  the  repre- 
aentative  writers  of  that  Church  is  that  the  Chiiatian 
nunisiiy  is  divinely  constituted  on  the  Jewish  pattern, 
mad  answcra,  in  the  relations  of  the  New-Test.  Church, 
to  the  orders  of  high-priest,  priest,  and  Levite  in  the 
Old-Test,  economy.  The  Keformed  Church  rejects  this 
■view  as  anscriptural  and  unhistorical.  The  episcopate 
it  ngards  as  an  tffice  rather  than  a  divine  ordrr.  The 
opinion  that  the  bishop  is  an  apostle  in  the  scriptural 
meaning  of  that  tern),  and  as  such  the  divinely  ordained 
fountain  of  Church  authority  and  Church  life,  and  that 
the  preebytemto  drtcrndi  from  the  episcopate  in  virtue 
of  this  inherent  power  to  create  it  and  to  constitute  it 
m&  a  separate  order,  is  rejected  by  the  Reformed  Episco- 
pal Church.  Looking  at  the  subject  historically,  it 
finds  the  precise  opposit«  of  this  to  be  the  true  statc- 
xnenL  In  the  flariteat  iufkncy  of  the  Chntcb,  under 
■poatolte  agency,  deacons  and  eWm  were  ordained  and 
their  respective  functions  assigned.  About  the  close 
of  the  apostolic  age,  the  emergencies  of  the  growing 
Church  created  a  need  for  supervision,  not  HKrely  of 
individual  flocks  hy  the  presbyters  as  settled  pastors, 
but  of  the  general  Church,  both  pastors  and  flocks. 
This  want  was  tapplied  by  a  gradual  process,  in  which 
aUa  and  prominent  presbyters  were  elevated  to  a  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  churches.  I'hus  they  be- 
came fw-imroiroi,  overseers  by  pre-eminence,  presbyters  in 
onUr,  buhops  in  offtrr.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
observes  this  distinction.  Its  episcopate,  as  iit  primitive 
times,  ia  an  office  of  super\'ision,  not  an  order  of  divine 
command,  separated  from  the  preiliyterate  and  with  in- 
heient  control  over  it. 

According  to  this  scheme,  the  bishop  has  no  inherent 
and  necessary  rights  and  powers  above  the  legislative 
control  of  the  Church.  He  cannot  fall  back  upon  es- 
sential, divinely  given,  irresponsible  authority  tn  rule. 
Hia  office  and  its  functions  are,  under  Goil,  wholly  from 
the  Church,  to  which,  therefore,  he  is,  in  the  entire 
range  of  his  official  position  and  work,  responsible. 
£|HaoDpal  tyranny  is  well^iigh  impoanbla  in  a  system 
like  this,  Tet  the  episcopate  is  not  degraded  because 
deprived  of  the  claim  to  inbeient  dirine  right.  The 
bisbt^  are  overseers  in  the  true  and  worthy  sense. 
They  draw  to  themselves  not  only  personal  respect  and 
reverence  for  their  characters,  but  intelligent  official 
regard.  In  ordination  and  conSrmation  they  are  the 
chiefs  because  the  (Miurch  makes  them  aa  In  Uie  dif- 
ficulties in  parishes  their  advice,  or,  in  exlteme  cases, 
their  acts  of  discipline  acconling  to  canon  law  have  full 
force,  and  have  already  8Ctlle«l  troubles  which,  under 
another  scheme,  would  have  been  formidable.  They 
are  evangelists  so  far  as,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church, 
they  can  be  spare*)  from  parochial  charges,  and  thus 
become  a  most  important  agency*  in  Church  extension. 

The  diaconate  in  this  Church  is  a  subordinate  order. 
In  theory  the  deaeon  is  the  helper  of  the  presbyter ;  in 
practice  bis  portion  is,  thus  Ikr,  only  a  sort  of  prepara- 
tory school  for  the  presbyterate.  Just  what  the  office 
will  become  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Church  as  it  passes  further  into  hist^try  can  hardly  be 
foreseen.  Perhaps  its  relation  to  the  general  ministry 
will  not  differ  greatly  from  that  which  prevails  in  the 
old  Protestant  l£|Mscopal  Church.  This  historic  minis- 
try b  prized,  not  because  of  any  belief  in  the  notion  of 
an  apostolic  succession"  in  the  ministry  either  as  a 
doctrine  or  a  fact,  but  partly  because  the  historic  ele- 
ment in  a  Church  is  always  important,  since  Christian- 
ity itself  is  a  historical  religion,  and  partly  because  the 
l>eciitiar  misuon  of  this  Church  is  in  the  luie  of  the 
English  Reformation.  In  the  vital  and  historical  con- 
nection of  its  ministry  with  that  of  ih^  Enf^ish  Reform- 
en  the  Reformed  E|nseopil  Church  has  the  basis  for  its 


development  and  work.  The  ministry  thus  constituted, 
identical  with  that  of  the  English  Church,  gives  the 
Church  a  vantage-ground  where  it  can  stand  on  an 
acknowledged  equality  with  the  old  communion,  while 
it  ia  purified  from  it«  errors,  and  is  free  to  recf^^nise  tba 
ministry  of  oUier  Evatig«Ucal  Churches  as  equidly  valid 
with  its  own.  It  thus  stands  in  the  gap,  never  here- 
tofore bridged,  between  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  It  has  the  ministry  of  both.  It  may  be 
destined  to  be  the  medium  of.  reconciliation  between 
Ihem,  as  it  does  not  arrogate  superiority  to  the  one,  and 
lacks  nothing  the  other  justly  claims. 

(d.)  Churdt  CmaieUi. — ^Theae  are  of  three  grades,  coib 
responding  to  the  threefold  oi^;anisation  of  the  Chnreh 
—Parochial,  l^nodtcal,  and  General 

(I.)  The  individnal  pari^  is  o^anised  by  charter  un- 
der civil  law,  and  is,  in  that  relation,  conditioned  by  the 
laws  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated.  But  in  its  own 
internal  structure  it  is  composed  of  rector  or  pastor,  as  the 
case  may  be,  two  wardens,  and  a  certain  number  of  ves- 
trymen. The  control  of  the  temporal  aflaira  of  the 
Chnreh  u  in  the  vestry,  as  also  the  chtnee  of  a  pastor 
in  case  of  vaeam^.  But,  in  addition  to  the  vestty, 
proviHon  is  made  for  the  election,  by  the  communicants 
exclusively,  of  a  Parish  Council  The  members  of  this 
council  hold  an  advisory  relation  to  the  pastor,  are  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  reception  and  dismission  of 
members,  and  share  with  him  the  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity of  discipline.  Thus  the  parish  is  o^aniied  for  both 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  supervision  of  its  interests. 
To  the  parish  council  is  rommitted  all  the  distinctly 
spiritual  work  nf  the  given  congregation  outside  of  the 
pastor's  immetliate  agency  as  the  shepherd  of  the  dock. 
It  is  possible  this  organization  of  the  parish  council 
may  not  be  permanent  in  its  present  form,  as  there  is 
some  diverrity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  Cbntch. 
But  dther  in  its  present  form  or  by  investing  the  war- 
dens ex  officio  with  the  functions  now  restricted  to  the 
council  elected  by  the  communicants  of  the  parish,  this 
feature  of  polity  will  unquestionably  become  historic  in 
the  Church. 

(2.)  Tie  Sgno^eal  Council  is  yet  in  its  indpient  stage, 
OS  the  synod  has  not  thus  far  taken  practical  existence 
and  form  in  more  than  one  or  two  instances.  Provi- 
sion ia  made  ftar  a  certain  number  of  parishes  to  form 
themselves  into  a  synodical  body  under  a  bbhop,  wbt^ 
though  he  may  be  nominated  by  the  synod,  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  General  Council  and  hold  his  local  po- 
sition at  its  wilL  As  the  synodn  multiply  in  numbers, 
and  their  field  of  work  and  tbeir  immunities  become 
clearly  discriminated  in  the  general  system  of  the 
Church,  there  will  be  slated  conciliar  assemblies  at 
which  all  legislative  and  routine  business  pertaining  to 
the  jurisdiction  it  covers  will  be  transacted.  Probably 
the  basis  of  representation  will  be  so  modified  that  in- 
stead of  appointments  from  the  several  churches,  as 
now,  the  synodical  councils  will  elect  repreeentaUves  to 
the  General  Council 

(3.)  The  Gmeral  Council  is  the  latest  representative 
iMxIy  of  the  Church,  and  is  vested  with  supreme  uithor- 
ity  of  lq;islatioa.  It  meets,  as  yet,  anniully,  as  its  re- 
lations in  the  infkncy  of  the  Church  are  directly,  not 
mediately,  to  the  parishes.  Already,  however,  steps 
have  been  taken  looking  to  a  change  in  the  system  of 
representation  in  the  council,  decreasing  its  number  of 
members  and  lengthening  the  intervals  of  meeting. 
Eventually  this  council  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  not 
oftener  than,  if  ao  often  as,  once  in  three  ycaia,  and  con- 
fine its  deliberadons  to  those  general  quesUuns  of  doo 
trine  and  polity  that  aOect  tbe  whole  Churcb. 

(4.)  There  is  looming  up  through  the  mists  of  the 
near  future  a  representative  assemblage  of  a  still  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  character — something  like  an 
acumatical  eoundL  It  is  tbe  policy  of  this  Church,  in 
the  spirit  of  its  fimnders,  to  preserve  an  organic  unity, 
unbroken  bv  the  lines  that  separate  states  or  nailooB. 
It  is  ev^den^  however.  t^f^^.^c^tiOt*"  ^  * 
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Urge  and  libeni  allowance  for  the  peealiiritics  of  peo- 
plea  living  under  contrasted  syBtemt  trf"  eiril  govern- 
ment, and  growing  up  with  taites  and  social  habirs  and 
tnodea  of  thought  of  distinct  types.  The  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  and  in  England  ia  the 
aame  Church,  yet  the  iitreams  that  flow  out  of  the  one 
fouDtaiii,  as  they  diverge  into  these  several  nationali- 
ties, are  itntncdiattly  modified  1^  the  dvil,  andal,  and 
ecclesiastical  ami  and  climate  they  find.  Identint  in 
doctrine,  spirit,  and  organic  life,  they  vary  somewhat 
in  the  forms  of  organization  and  worship  that  adapt 
them  to  their  respective  spheres.  Already  a  polic}'  is 
taking  shape  by  which  each  national  Church  shall  en- 
joy a  limited  independence  of  legislation,  discipline, 
and  worship,  thus  to  work  out  its  own  history  and  des- 
tiny. Jiut  whit  shall  coiutitnt«  the  nexus,  the  vital 
ligature  that  shall  make  the  Church,  however  widely 
extended,  a  unit,  an  organic  body,  cannot  yet  be  iden- 
tified. Such,  however,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  connec- 
tion that  it  will  embrace  provision  for  the  meeting  of  a 
council  within  a  certain  term  of  years,  and  having  un- 
der its  control  those  wide  questions  that  aifect  the  char- 
acter and  interests  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  This 
Church  WIS  not  o^nized  for  a  day  or  for  a  place,  but 
for  the  world  and  for  time. 

These  Btatements  in  regard  to  doctrines,  ordeiv,  wor- 
ship, discipHne,  and  general  usages  are  little  more  than 
an  expansion  of  the  original  declaration  of  principles 
adopted  at  the  organization  of  the  Church,  Dec  2, 187S, 
which  is  given  as  a  comprehensive  summary : 

I.  The  Refonned  Epl^copiil  Chnrch.  holdin?  "the  fnilh 
nuce  delivered  to  ibe  «iihilB,"decliire»  llii  lieDerln  ihc  Unly 
Scrlptnres  of  the  Old  nnd  New  Teftnmenis  ns  the  wi>rd 
or  Ood,  nnd  the  sole  mie  ot  fnlih  nnd  prnctlce;  hi  rhe 
creed  commonly  cnUed  the  Apufiilfs'  Creed  ;  hi  the  divine 
Inelftntlou  of  the  sncmmeiilB  of  liiipiltmi  nnd  the  LordN 
su|>t>er;  and  In  Ihe  docirinen  iif  grnw  »nl»timiiully  n» 
they  are  set  forth  In  tlie  Tbirty-uiue  Articles  of  Re- 
Ilf^ion. 

II.  This  Chnrch  recnsnlses  and  adheres  to  euificnpncT, 
not  as  of  divine  rlirlit,  but  as  n  very  luicicnt  auil  desirable 
form  of  Church  polity. 

III.  This  Church,  retnlnlniE  a  lltiiriry  which  rhail  not  he 
Imperative  or  repr«s«ivo  of  freedom  in  pnijer,  accepts  the 
Book  of  Common  Pniyer,  ns  It  wnv  revised,  proposed,  nnd 
recommended  for  use  liy  the  Generni  Conveutlon  of  the 
Protc*tnbt  EpIscopI  Chnrch,  A.D.  1TS5,  reserving  fbll  lib- 
erty to  oiler,  nbrtdge,  enlarj^e,  and  nmeud  the  enme,  ns 
may  seem  most  coudncive  lo  the  ediflciiiion  of  the  peo- 
ple, "  provided  that  the  substance  of  the  fnlth  be  kept  en- 
tire." 

IV.  This  Chnrch  condemns  nud  rejects  the  following 
erroneons  nud  stratii^o  doctrlues  as  contrary  to  Ood^ 
Word; 

Firtt,  Thnt  the  Chnrch  of  Christ  exhrta  only  In  one  order 
or  form  of  eccleelaetlcal  polity. 

Seetntd,  Thnt  Christian  mlnlstera  are  **  priests"  in  anoth- 
er sense  than  that  in  which  all  believers  are  a  "royal 
priest  h  I  knI." 

Third,  Thnt  the  Lord's  table  Is  an  altar  on  which  an  ob- 
lation of  the  body  and  Uood  of  Chriat  Is  offered  anew  to 

the  Father. 

Fourik,  That  the  presence  of  Christ  In  the  Lord's  supper 
is  a  presence  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine. 

Pi/th,  That  regeueratlon  Is  inseparably  connected  with 
baptism. 

in.  Statutic».~Thp  statistics  of  this  Church  thus 
early  in  its  history  are  necessarily  few  and  simple.  If, 
however,  they  are  carefully  noted,  they  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, indicate  wider  extension  and  more  rapid  growth 
than  have  marked  roost  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
the  beginning  of  their  history. 

].  7  /ir  Xiii/iber  of  CUt  ff^mfn  aa  reported  to  the  coun- 
cil of  1878  was  eighty-eight,  of  whom  six  were  bish- 
op8,sixty-one  presbyters, and  twenty  deacons.  Already 
the  list  has  swollen  to  more  than  one  hundred,  and  is 
iiu»ea«i)g  aa  ra|Mdly  as  places  and  means  of  support 
con  be  provided  fur  those  received  or  onlaine<l ;  while 
(he  number  of  applicants  for  orders  and  for  admission 
from  the  ministry  in  other  churches,  against  whom  the 
door  is  necessarily  closed  for  want  of  ability  to  sustain 
them,  is  larger  than  ever  before.  The  tabular  report 
of  the  Commiilce  on  the  State  of  the  Church,  cover- 
ing other  items  made  at  the  council,  Uay,  187^  was , 


very  imperfect,  as  many  of  the  paiidMa  had  tailed  u 
report.  In  its  eUtement  of  the  number  of  coman>' 
cants  it  is  thought  to  be  very  mneh  behm  the  aeinl 
number.   It  is  as  follows: 


Commnnicnnta  (asaamed)   KOBS 

Snnday  scholars   lAt 

But! day-school  reachern   U* 

Bnptized,  I.  a  dnrinfi  the  year  precedlnjf   Ut 

Cmitlnned  in  snid  year   siS 

Contrlbniinus  of  the  parishes  for  all  object 

dnriiifr  same  jenr   SS'^.Ta 

Value  of  Chnrch  properiy  at  time  of  cnnncft  «SM*I 

Olber  proi>erly  for  edncallonal  purposes.  -  .-  »>.«i 


"This  exhibit  shows  an  increase  of  more  thantlT!^ 
over  the  amount  reported  in  1677,  notwithstandinc  ibe 
perhaps  unparalleled  de|nesHon  of  the  past  year.*  la 
July,  1890,  there  were  returned  109  ehnrches,  bb- 
isters,  10,100  communicanta. 

2.  /.tfnwf/Hsriftf/ioni.— Of  these  the  BebrmcdE^ 
copal  Church  can,  as  yet,  boaat  but  one,  and  that  •mh 
in  Ihe  infancy  of  what  it  is  hoped  will,  in  due  tiiiK<^ 
maturity,  be  a  vigorous  and  influential  life,  Tht  Udi- 
versity  nf  the  West  is  at  present  organized  snUoa- 
ttolly  on  the  plan  of  the  London  UnivcrMly.  Noa^s- 
ident  professors  prepare  qnestions  on  which  Btudenuw 
required  to  stand  ri^  examinations  by  wiiilcn  ■>■ 
swerh  In  tbia  univerri^  scheme,  only  the  Usitii 
College  of  Theology  is  thus  far  in  organized  WDrkicz 
order.  This  has  taken  precedence  to  meet  the  «m« 
of  the  Church  in  the  education  of  its  roiniMrr.  1^ 
times  demand  a  ministry  not  only  of  thorough  seh^amc 
atrainmenls,  but  well  taught  in  theolagy  in  cunnectMi 
with  the  peculiarities  ot  the  Church  they  are  to  Isbf  i 
in.  The  Church  sMks  to  compass  this  end  by  subjKt- 
ing  all  students  in  theology  to  a  uniform  sy«lea)  'f 
questions  in  all  departments  of  theolt^cal  leanune. 
The  present  plan  may  be  modified  when  a  sufficinu  <«- 
dowment  fund  shall  have  been  secured  to  meet  the  t^ 
quirementa  of  a  local  institution.  Through  the  aiM^- 
icent  liberality  of  a  gentleman  of  the  State  of  Se* 
York,  Edward  Uartin,  Esq.,  the  Chnrch  ia  in  poMm 
of  landed  estate  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago  of  large  pm- 
eiit  and  much  lai^r  prospective  value.  On  ihit  |>nf> 
erty  the  authorities  of  the  university  propoeo,  evmiul- 
ly,  to  erect  suitable  buiUlings  for  the  aerrral  rolkfti 
as  they  shall,  from  lime  to  time,  take  form.  It  u  tbek 
purpoee,a8  the  ability  of  the  Church  increasc>,lo  span 
no  pains  to  make  the  institution  worthy  of  the  Chndi 
and  of  the  country. 

8.  Churdi  Littraturt. — The  Reformed  Epan^si 
Church  supports  two  papers  that  set  forth  tea  prindide 
and  defend  iu  inUrests.  The  KpUmpai  Rminier,  («U 
lished  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  weekly  paper  n  bich  has  be- 
come historic  It  waa  the  oldest  weekly  Lkuc  in  thr 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  which,  during  mt 
than  a  half  of  the  century,  it  advocated  those  priiid|i]B 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  Christian  life  and  doctnat 
that  are  stiU  emblazoned  on  its  banner.  Tranitnd 
to  the  Reformed  branch  of  the  Church,  it  but  contiiMM 
its  old  work  in  new  relations,  and  proves  a  highly  ia- 
port  ant  agent  in  the  defence  and  extenoirtn  of  the  tniibia 
the  newly  organized  communion.  The  Appeal  u  pak- 
tished  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  issued  bi-wreilj. 
While  uming  qiedally  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Chanii 
in  the  great  West,  it  hM  extennve  diculatioa  in  all  pan< 
of  the  land;  and,  though  only  about  three  yean  nfap 
di^Iays  much  enei^y  and  ability.  Its  editur-in-ckHf 
is  the  present  preuding  bishop.  Dr.  Samuel  Fallowt^aod 
he  is  aided  by  an  efficient  staff  of  clei^men  of  larsr 
ability  and  culture.  Thb  paper  exerta  wido  ioHwrcr 
in  the  Church.  So  early  in  its  hutor^-,  aiid  wtik  tW 
time  and  energy  of  its  clergy  severely  taxed  by  iaiiul 
parochial  work,  this  Church  has  not  as  yet  fHwlae^ 
literary  or  theological  works  of  extensive  and  staodard 
character.  lis  ephemeral  productions,  however,  fraa 
the  nature  of  the  case  largely  apologetic,  are  alrvadr 
numerouB.  Neariy  all  the  mnminent  clamrmm  of  lb» 
Chnrch  have  btta^m$iy'V::l&&Q9&a  twom  tfar 
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faishest  Boums,  to  defend  both  ttadr  Chorch  ind  their 
penoiml  action  in  oonformiDg  to  it.  These  writings 
<N>nstiiute  a  body  of  argument, doctrinal  and  eccleuas- 
tical,  to  which  tlie  Church  points  all  inquiren  with  et;- 
tire  confitlencp,  and  the  more  ao  since,  so  far  as  is  known, 
there  has  been  nu  attempt  to  oonfnl«  any  single  one  of 
the  many  publications  in  qnestloo. 

Such,  in  brier,  are  the  history  and  principles  of  the 
Rdurmed  Episcopal  Church  — an  organization  called 
into  existence,  its  advocoles  believe,  by  the  providence 
and  spirit  or  God,  antl  destined  to  exert  a  very  deep,  ex- 
tensive,  and  lasting  influence,  not  only  in  the  country 
of  ita  binh,  but  in  the  world.    (J.  H.  S.) 

Refonned  Qennaii  Chnroh.  See  Gbrvas 
Reformed  Church. 

Reformed  Metliodist  Chnrob,  an  American 
offsprinf;  nt  the  MeiluNluit  £pisc(i[isl  Church>  had  its 
ori(;in  in  lljU,  and  was  started  by  a  body  or  local  preach- 
ers and  exhorteis,  the  moat  prominent  and  inBucntial 
o(  whom  was  the  Ret-.  Elijah  Bailey,  an  ordained  local 
preacher  in  the  Vermont  Conference.  They  had  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  the  polity  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
lates to  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  epiacopacT. 
They  assertecl  that  a  leaniiiR  towards  prelacy  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  was  developing 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and,  their  fears  not 
receiving  that  general  guard  for  which  they  praye<l,  they 
at  length  concluded  to  separate  themselves  from  the  old 
Church  and  found  a  new  and  reformed  body,  tor  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  large  number  of  ready,  active  la- 
borers for  their  new  organization,  they  resorted  to  the 
formation  of  a  community  of  goods  on  a  farm  which 
they  purchased  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  sustained  for 
about  two  years.  But  the  attempt  to  maintain  them- 
selves as  a  community  proved  abortive,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  it  soon  scattered  to  diStrent  parts  of  the  states 
of  Vermont  and  New  York,  and  to  Upper  Canada.  In 
the  British  territory  they  succeeded  in  raising  up  a 
number  of  Refonned  sudettea,  In  the  States,  hovrerer, 
their  success  was  sroalL  The  dispersion  of  the  commu- 
nity above  alluded  to  operated  favorably  to  the  interests 
of  (he  Church  as  a  whole,  as,  after  that  period,  they  were 
favored  from  time  to  time  with  gracious  revivals  of  re- 
ligion. Thousands,  no  doubt,  in  following  years  have 
bwn  converted  to  God  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  preachers  of  this  Church.  As  a  denomination,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  prosper  like  other  organized  ortho- 
dox churches.  They  suffered  much  from  dissensions  in 
their  own  ranks  and  important  secessions  from  their 
numbers.  About  half  of  their  ministera  and  many  of 
their  most  flourishing  societies  left  them  and  joined  the 
Protestant  Uethodiais;  and  at  one  time  an  entire  con- 
ference of  Reformed  preachers  went  over  to  that  denom- 
ination. At  the  time  of  their  greatest  prosperity  they 
had  five  annual  conferences  and  abcHit  seventy-Hve  roin- 
isters  and  preachers,  and  from  three  to  four  thousand 
members.  After  the  organization  of  another  Methodist- 
ic  branch  in  the  United  States  (the  Wcsleyan),  most  of 
the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  be- 
came identified  with  that  branch,  and  finally  the  body 
waa  merged  into  the  so-called  Metiodut  Chtavk, 

Dotiri»a.—\n  all  matters  of  theology  the  <■  Refom- 
en"  are,  or  were,  Hethodistic,  if  we  except  their  belief 
in  the  gift  of  healing,  by  which  physical  maladies 
might  be  removed  through  the  power  of  faith.  This 
belief  had  gained  for  the  Reformers  the  names  of  fanat- 
ics and  enthosiasts;  but  they  have  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  accunng  their  cidumniatora  of  aceptidsm 
and  infldelity. 

Church  Goeentmait. — The  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment selected  by  the  Reforroets  was  strictly  congrega- 
tional, admitting  of  lay  representation  in  their  general 
and  annual  conferences;  the  former  body  not  meeting 
periodically,  but  only  at  the  call  of  the  latter  bodies. 
Their  general  rules  are  similar  to  those  of  the  parent 


body,  with  the  addition  of  some  forbidding  war,  slavery, 
etc. 

The  only  periodical  published  under  the  auspices  of 
this  Church  at  any  time  was  the  Luminary  and  Rf form- 
er, edited  by  Hr.  Bailey,  a  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
Church.  The  paper,  however,  has  for  years  been  dia- 
continued.   See  Methodism  (20). 

Refonned  PreabytexianChoroh.  This  body, 
like  many  others,  is  known  by  different  names:  its 
members  have  been  designated  as  Mountain  Men,  Old 
Diftexltrt,  Cameroimau,  and  Soci^  Pfopk;  but  their 
most  common  designation  is  Covmantm.  The  name 
of  "  Mountain  Men"  was  given  them  because  they  are 
a  remnant  of  those  who  were  driven  to  hills,  moors,  and 
other  uninhabited  places  by  persecution  in  the  reign  of 
the  Stuarts  in  Scotland.  They  are  called  "Cameroni- 
ans"  from  Richard  Cameron,  one  of  th^r  leaders  during 
that  persecution.  They  were  called  "  Society  people" 
because  they  were  often  confined  t^i  prayer-meetings  in 
private  as  their  only  means  of  social  worship  when  their 
ministers  were  killed  or  banished.  For  the  name  "  Cov- 
enanters," see  that  article  in  vol.  ii  of  this  work.  The 
Aiitory  of  these  people  has  been  given  well,  though 
briefly,  under  articlnCAUERoa;  Covkkamtkbs;  Prks- 
BTTERiAJt  (Reformed)  Chitbch;  8ooTLA!n>,Cni;iiCB 
OF.  This  article  is  intended  to  present  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  the  leading  points  in  which  they  differ 
from  other  Presbyterian  bodies. 

1.  A  prominent  feature  is  their  separation  from  the 
Sute.  In  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  British  isles, 
they  withhold  an  oath  to  the  goremraent,  whether  in 
naturalization,  in  taking  office,  or  anything  which  im* 
plies  full  allegiance ;  nor  do  they  vote  for  any  officer  so 
qualified,  whether  the  office  be  legislative,  judicial,  or 
executive;  neither  do  they  sit  on  juries  under  oath. 
This  position  they  occupy,  not  as  the  Quakers,  who  ob- 
ject to  an  oath  entirely  as  well  as  to  the  forcible  ex* 
ecution  of  law.  Covenanters  in  this  country  approve 
of  the  representative  system,  and  of  a  definite  constitu- 
tion reduced  to  writing  as  a  righteous  measure,  and  one 
which  should  be  adopted  by  every  nation  under  heaven. 
From  the  beginning  they  gave  their  sanction  and  en- 
couragement to  the  cause  of  American  independence; 
and  they  would  gladly  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship were  it  not  fur  the  evils  connected  with  the 
government.  However  they  may  fail  in  particular  in* 
stances,  thar  design  and  desire  are  to  promote  the  Influ- 
ence of  all  the  good  regulations  and  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  live  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  all  godli- 
ness and  honesty. 

2.  They  give  great  prominence  to  the  universal  do- 
minion of  the  Ix»rd  Jesus  Christ,  lyiey  hold  that  as 
king  in  his  Church,  be  has  settled  all  her  institutions 
and  ordinances.  Other  denominations  admit  this  is 
the  general,  while  many  claim  the  right  of  modifying 
altering,  instituting,  or  abolishing  religious  observances. 
With  the  decreeing  of  rites  and  ceremonies  Covenant- 
ers have  no  sympathy.  Besides  this  kingship  in  his 
Church,  they  claim  for  Christ,  according  to  the  gift  of 
the  Father,  uncontrolled  dominion  over  all  things,  out- 
side of  the  Church  as  well  as  within ;  and  that  this  ex- 
tensive authority  is  osed  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  his 
body,  the  Church ;  that  he  may  send  bis  messengers 
into  heathen  countries;  that  he  may  use  angelic  pow- 
ers at  his  pleasure ;  that  he  may  supply  his  people  with 
temporal  support  and  subdue  all  their  enemies;  that  he 
may  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day 
(Psa.  ii,6;  Ixxxix,  19;  cx,3;  Isa.  ix,6,7;  Dan.  vii,  14; 
Matt,  xi, 27;  xxviii,18;  Liike  i,82;  John  iii,35;  v,27; 
xvii, 2 ;  Rom. xiv, 9 ; Eph. i, 20 ;  Heb. ii, 8 ;  IPet. iit, 22). 

3.  They  conrider  the  Church  and  the  State  as  the 
two  leading  departments  of  Christ's  visible  kingdom  on 
earth,  or,  as  Merle  d'Aubignd  has  designated  them,  the 
two  poles  of  human  society.  In  this  view  they  labor 
much  for  the  purity  and  power  of  the  two  great  ordi- 
nances, the  Gospel  ministry  and  thextvil  magistracy; 
both  behig  equally  of  Godii^fi^db^KS3>^H@Q>|@ov- 
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ereignty  of  Christ,  and  each,  in  its  sphere,  to  be  regu- 
Isted,  in  a  Christian  land,  by  the  writtm  law.  Where 
this  law  is  either  entirely  diar^arded  or  flagrantly  vio- 
lated, thty  refuse  to  take  any  part  either  in  Church  or 
Sute. 

4.'  They  lay  great  stress  on  the  minettmg  character 
of  the  Church  (Isa.  xliii,  10:  "Ye  are  my  witnesses, 
aalth  the  Lord").  This  idea  enters  largely  into  the 
constitution  of  the  New-Test,  organization— Acu  i,  f: 
"  But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
la  come  npon  yon;  and  ye  shall  be  witne«M  unto  me 
both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Jiufaaa,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
unto  the  uttermoet  part  of  the  earth."  This  presents 
the  double  aspect  of  the  Church's  work— one,  the  sal- 
vation of  men ;  one,  the  glory  of  God ;  both  harmoniz- 
ing in  the  Ben'ices  of  ministers  and  people  together 
(Acts  i, 22;  ii,82,40:  iii,  16;  iv.SS;  v,S2;  x,39;  xiii, 
81;  XX,  21;  zxii,15,18;  xxvi,16,22;  xxvui,28;  Ke\-. 
1,2,9;  vi,9;  xi,8-12;  xii.  11,17;  xix,10). 

This  feature  is  presented  often  in  the  epistlcc,  and 
inplies  three  things:  (a)  setting  rorth  the  whole  tnitb 
of  God,  keeping  nothing  bock;  (6)  applying  that  truth 
to  the  parties  addressed ;  (c)  pointing  out  the  contrary 
evils.  Following  out  this  idea,  Covenantcis  have,  he- 
^des  their  Confession  (d),  a  Testimony  specifying  the 
cvib  of  the  time. 

&  Among  other  things,  tfa^  bear  a  practical  testimo- 
ny against  the  moral  evils  In  the  Cvnstilntion  of  the 
United  States.  In  one  important  particular  the  Con- 
aUtution  has  already  been  amended — the  clauses  bear- 
ing on  slavery.  In  this  amendment  Covenanters  re- 
joice, and  take  courage  to  labor  for  further  advance. 
In  the  antislavery  conflict  they  stood  among  the  fore- 
nost;  they  preached,  tbey  wrote,  they  labored  in  all 
available  ways  against  the  slave-holding  interest.  The 
articles  which  they  still  wish  to  see  amended  are  such 
as  the  following : 

(1.)  In  all  the  Constitutioti  there  is  no  recognition 
of  God,  the  Sovereign  of  the  worid  and  Source  of  all  au- 
thority and  power.  Justice  Bayard  and  other  authors 
labor  earnestly  in  offering  apologies  for  this  defect;  but 
all  these  apologies  are  set  aside  by  the  Dtdaration  of 
Imi^eadaux,  in  the  timjie  fact  that  the  Supreme  is  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  in  that  memorable  docnment  as 
oatore'a  God,  as  the  Creator,  aa  Divine  Providence,  and 
as  the  Judge  of  the  world ;  as  One  oa  whose  protection 
the  nascent  empire  could  exercise  a  "firm  reliance" 
while  struggling  for  existence  When  independence 
was  achieved  and  a  prosperous  career  fairly  entered, 
hia  name  is  lopped  off  in  the  new  Constitution ;  and,  al- 
though the  document  haa  been  repeatedly  amended,  the 
place  for  hia  iutn,e  is  still  left  a  blank.  In  fact,  Benja- 
min Franklin  could  not  succeed  in  having  prayer  offer- 
ed in  the  convention  that  framed  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. We  think  this  is  the  first  nation  known  to  his- 
tory that  has  set  up  a  government  without  acknowl- 
edging any  deity  whatever.  True  it  is  that  many  of 
their  deities  were  not  worth  the  honor,  while  we  as  a 
nation  have  refused  to  honor  ''the  God  in  whose  hand 
our  life  is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways."  That  he  should 
be  acknowledged  iu  the  Constitution  and  obeyed  in  the 
administration  is  shown  by  the  following,  among  other 
considerations:  (a.)  He  is  not  only  the  Creator  of  men, 
but  he  is  the  Author  of  national  bU4Sii>gt,  He  gave 
the  nation  iU  existence  at  the  first,  and  holds  the  en- 
tire control  of  all  its  destinies,  (ft.)  CSvil  government 
is  one  of  hia  institutions  for  the  good  of  men  and  fat 
his  own  glory  among  men.  Not  only  did  he  direct  the 
people  of  Israel  to  set  upjudgcs  and  officers,  but  in  the 
New  Test,  he  recognises  such  officers  as  his  ministers, 
and  their  power  as  his  ordinance.  He  claims  obedi- 
ence to  tbem  as  his  represenutives,  and  that  honor 
shall  be  given  to  tbem  for  bis  sake,  whik  be  tells  all 
nations  that  there  is  no  authority  unless  it  be  of  God 
(Rom.  xiii,  1-7;  2  Ppi,  ii,  13-17 ;  TiLiii,l).  AUChris- 
tians  are  agreed  that  civil  government  set  up  on  moral 
princtides  is  the  "ordinance  of  God."   This  implies, 


requires  even,  an  acknowledgment  of  him  in  the  Goa- 
aiitution  as  well  as  elsewhere,  (c)  There  are  mmj 
very  solemn  services  in  the  exercise  of  civil  rule.  TA» 
one  of  many :  A  fUkm-mortal  is  ehaiged  with 
der,  and  must  be  dealt  with,  whether  he  be  a  cix'am  m 
not.  This  dealing  is  a  solemn  affair  in  the  nf 
God:  (i)  whether  we  let  him  Uxme  oa  aocietr:  {ii) 
whether  we  hang  him  up  by  the  neck  until  he  is  tksd: 

(iii)  whether  be  is  sent  to  the  penitentiarr  fw  Sfe; 

(iv)  whether  ha  is  found  guilty  or  innocent  of  the 
charge.  In  my  and  all  of  these  cases  etvil  nien  ban 
the  destiny  of  that  man  in  their  control  for  UfcasvcD 
as  an  influence  which  may  reach,  for  good  for  il,ls 
eternity.  This  responsibility  cannot  be  eroded,  sad 
it  can  be  properly  met  in  the  fear  of  Gotl  only.  So  of 
war  and  peace,  where  thousands  are  involved  at  omc. 
So  of  sanitary  regtilationa.  So  of  lioeoM  to  sell  ttmig 
drink,  gunpowder,  and  poisonous  drugs,  (d.)  He  m- 
verely  threatens  and  awfully  punishes  the  nation  thu 
will  not  honor  and  serve  him.  (e.)  He  bas  given  ^ai- 
dant promises  to  nations  who  will  serve  him. 
There  is  the  same  re»pDiiNtMlity  on  a  nation  that  tken 
is  on  an  individual  to  aerre  the  Lord  (Job  xxxir,  3)> 
(^.)  The  United  States  hsve  received  siich  favon  fnm 
God,  in  quality  and  quantity,  as  have  never  been  be- 
stowed on  any  other  nation,  not  even  on  tbe  dbimn 
family  of  Israid.  VIThy  should  xrt  not  aeknowkdge  is 
tbe  most  solemn  and  public  manner  the  hand  of  falsi 
that  gives? 

(2.)  The  ^al^ficatioM /or  mlert  are  very  drfHtirt 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  £onw  effi- 
cers  are  required  to  be  of  a  certain  age,  and  bom  Id  the 
country-.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  will  be  bcd 
of  ability.  This  ia  right  ao  for  as  it  goes;'but  if  a  rakr 
is  fb  be  regarded  as  the  minister  of  God,  some  degree  «f 
moral  character  ought  to  be  required,  aiid  the  Cwuii lo- 
tion is  the  proper  place  to  begin ;  then  the  people  as 
select  men  of  the  highest  order  of  Christian  morality. 

(3.)  The  law  of  God  as  supreme  law  is  formallv  ki 
aude,  superseded  by  three  provisions :  (a)  the  will  ti 
the  people  as  stated  in  the  preamble ;  (6)  the  Coostiia- 
tion  itself  as  the  expresuon  of  that  will;  (r)  laws  d 
Congress  and  treaties  with  foreign  powera  in  earryioK 
out  tbe  Constitution,  art.  vi,  §  £  If  these  pieviriDat 
meant  no  more  than  the  relation  to  partieniar  staia,it 
would  not  be  objectionable;  but  there  is  no  aUniaiii  M 
a  higher  law  in  any  part  of  the  dueumrnr. 

6.  Covenanters  claim  the  universal  application  of  the 
divine  law  to  all  the  institutions  of  men,  and  to  Ibe 
man  in  all  bis  relations — the  Church,  the  family,  ibc 
civil,  military-,  commerdal,  financial,  legidativc,  judiosL 
social,  and  all  possible  connections  of  man  wHb  noa 
They  take  no  stock  in  street-car  or  railroad  oompMmiw. 
or  any  institutions  which  desecrate  the  Sat^th  w  oth- 
erwise trench  on  any  of  the  ten  commandments.  IVr 
have  always  excluded  freemasons  from  their  fellov^ifk 

7.  They  boM  the  Old  Test,  as  sau  the  word  of  God. 
and  of  equal  authority  with  the  New. 

6.  In  praise  they  me  exclnnvdy  the  book  of  IVdak 
They  also  disapprove  of  instrumental  munc  in  cbuirW 

9.  They  claim  that  tbe  praytr-wmtiiig,  in  wbidi  nb- 
isters  and  peoi^  stand  on  the  name  level,  is  a  dirise 
ordinance  as  much  as  family  worship  and  public  pns^ 
ing.  On  this  item  they  and  the  Methodists  were  bof 
the  only  witnesses.  For  some  twenty-five  yean  ttw 
idea  has  been  spreading,  until  all  respeculde  bodia 
have  thrir  prayer-meetings,  to  aay  nothing  of  irr^galit 
associations.  While  other  denominations  rB^snl  rath- 
er the  utiUl!/,  pmprief!/,  and  erptdifmy  of  these  mee- 
ings,  Reformed  Presbyterians  stand  for  their  ditw  w- 
tlUutim  as  well,  basing  their  position  on  such  ScriptDE 
as  the  following:  Heb.  x,3(i;  CoLtii,  16;  lfaLiii.16-. 
John  XX,  19 ;  Acts  xvl,  18. 

10.  Derides  their  adherence  to  the  Scottish  core> 
nants,  they  hdd  that  covmontipg  is  an  ordinance  of  the 
New  Test,  as  well  as  of  tbe  OR  This  they  find  btU 
forth  in  propheqr  jlaa.  ^>  ^^^(^^j^  ^  *  •  ^* 
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I,  5)  and  exemplified  in  tb«  apoatolic  Chinch  (2  Cor. 

viii,  6). 

11.  They  bold  strictly  dote  ammmiion,  on  a  doctri- 
nal as  well  as  practical  basU,  accordiog  to  Acta  ii,  42 ; 
2  Tliess.  iii,  6;  xiv,  lo.    (R.  U.) 

Refoimed.Tlnie,CI»uolL  SeeTBincKEnmiED 

ClIVBCH. 

Kefonnect  Wealayana   See  Wbslbtjui& 
Refonnen.   See  Campbblutks. 
RefonnerB,  Wesleyan.    See  Diiitkd  Faas 

CiiUBCii;  Mn-HODiSTfl. 

Refrigezitim.  Refreahnwnt  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  happiness  which  the  Charch  implores  for  her  dead: 
"  loGuiD  refHgerii,"  aays  the  MemmUQ  nf  the  Dead  of  the 
maaecanoo,'*ntindulgcasdeprecainur."  These  worda  are 
found  in  the  oldest  litargieB:  we  find  them  in  a  prayer 
{Antv  SfpuUuram)  of  St,  Gelasius's  sacramentary  (see 
Muratori,  Lit.  Rom,  Vtt.  t,  coL  749) :  "  Ut  digneris  dare 
ei  . . .  locum  refrigerii and  in  a  collect  of  the  same  li- 
turgical monument  {ibid,  i;  ooL  760) :  "  Dona  omnibus 
quorum  hie  corpora  reqmescuiit  refrigerii  sttdem." 

L  The  word  rffrignivm  is  generally  employed  by  the 
sacred  and  ecdcsiaittical  autbora  for  a  mad,  or  any  re- 
freshment of  the  body  by  food.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(ii,  1)  the  wicked  express  thus  the  idea  that  death  puts 
an  end  to  all  material  enjoyments:  "Non  est  refrigeri- 
um  in  fine  taDminis."  Paul,  iq>eaking  of  the  bosfntidjle 
treatment  he  had  experienced  at  the  hands  ofChieMpho- 
rus  (2  Hm.  i,  16),  says, "  Snpe  roe  refrigeraviu"  Ter- 
tulUan  calls  the  agapt  a  refreshment  given  by  the  rich 
to  the  poor  {^Apoiag.xxx\x)i  *^Inopes refrigerio  istoju- 
vamus."  According  to  the  same  author  the  mitigations 
of  the  rigor  of  the  fast  (/M  Jfjun.  x)  are  a  refreshment 
for  the  tlesh  of  the  Christian  (''  camem  refrigerare").  In 
several  passages  of  the  Actt  of  St.  Perpetua,  "  refrige- 
rare"  is  used  of  those  meals  which  the  fiutbful  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  enjoy  with  the  martyrs  in  their 
jails.  "Why,"  says  Perpetua  to  the  tTibtiiMk*'dfl  you 
not  grant  us  some  refreshments  [Quid  uUqin  non  per- 
mittis  refrigerare]?  We  are  noble  eouvicta— Caear's 
own  convicts — destined  to  fight  on  hts  Mniversar;-.  You 
ought  to  make  it  a  point  that  we  should  appear  on  that 
occasion  in  good,  fleshy  condition  [si  pinguiores  illo  pio- 
dueamur]." 

Paradise  being  in  the  Scriptures,  eq)CciaUy  in  the 
Kew  Test.  (Hatt  xxii,  3;  xxr,  10,  etc;  Rev.  xix,  7, 
etc),  often  compared  lo  a  banquet,  it  was  but  natural 
that  refreshment  should  be  used  in  a  figurative  sense  for 
the  heavenly  banquet :  "  Justus ...  si  morte  pneoccu- 
patus  fuerit,  in  refrigerio  erit."  The  fulb>wing  passage 
of  the  Acts  (iii,  20)  is  also  understood  of  the  refreshment 
at  the  Lord's  table : "  Cum  veoerint  tempora  refrigerii  a 
cooapecta  DominL"  TertoUiao  {fie  IdoL  xliii)  employs 
the  same  image  In  describing  the  felicity  of  Laaarus^ 
who,  driven  away,  while  living,  from  the  table  of  the 
rich  man,  sits  down,  after  bis  death,  with  Abraham,  to 
the  eternal  banquet  :''Ijuarus  apud  inferos  in  unu  Abra- 
hn  refrigerium  consecutus."  This  same  rr/iifftrium  is 
the  favor  which  the  faithful  wife  implores  for  her  dead 
husband:  "Pro  anima  ejus  onit,et  refrigerium  adpoato- 
lat"  Moaogam,  x).  St.  Perpetua  saw  her  brother 
Dinocrates  in  that  pUce  of  refreshment:  "Video  Dino- 
cratem  refrigerantem''(jlcf.cap,riii).  Theprayer  men- 
tioned above,  from  the  sacrameniary  of  St.  Ueluius,  and 
which  is  still  recited  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
seems  literally  to  request  for  the  faithful  soul  a  seat  at 
the  heavenly  table  ("  refrigerii  sedem"). 

n.  This  idea  is  exptessed  on  a  number  of  Christian 
tombs,  the  rr/rigaium  being  spoken  of  as  enjoyed  by 
the  saints,  or  as  wished  to  those  from  whom  it  is  still 
withheld  in  Expiation  of  their  sins.  With  the  former 
meaning  we  find;  "In  refrigerio"  (Boldetti,  p. 4 18);  "In 
refrigerio  anima  tua"  (Kabretti,  p.  M7) ;  "  In  refrigerio 
el  in  pace"  (Uruter,  1057, 10) ;  "  In  pace  et  in  refrige- 
rio" {Acl.  SttncL  V,  122),  lu  most  cases  it  is  a  wish 
plainly  expressed.  The  verb  may  be  understood,  as  in 


•■Ob  refrigerinm"  (Pabretti,  p.  114,  n.  S88);  or  "Dul- 
cisaimo  Aniislheni  conjugi  sun  refrigerium"  (Odlect.  of 
M.  Perret  [Ixi,  fij).  Itut  we  find  the  same  wish  ex- 
presse<t  in  a  verbal  form :  "  Victoria  refrigereris  spiritus 
tuus  in  bono"  (Wiseman,  FabMa,  p.  2);  "  Augustus  in 
bono  refrigeres  dulcis"  {Act.  Sana,  v,  80);  "Kefr^^ert 
cum  spirita  sancta"  (Harangoiii,  Cose&CTi/.  p.460).  The 
same  formula  is  fuuitd  on  a  marble  of  the  year  291 
(see  Boldetti,  p.  87):  "Caio  Vibio  Alexaodro  et  Atisitt 
Pompeie  refrigeretis"  (PerreL  v,  xlvi,  10).  If  there  were 
any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  formulae,  it  would 
be  removed  by  a  comparison  with  those  inscriptions  in 
which  the  name  of  Uod  appears,  e.  g. ;  "  Antonia  anima 
dulns  lilM  Deus  refrigeret"  CBo'detti,  p.  418);  "Deua 
refrigeretBpiritamtnnm"(Lupi,iS«f.ii]pir.p.l87);  "Re- 
(Kgera  Detw  animara  hDn)....''(PnTet,  xxvi, n.ll&); 
"  SpiriU  veatra  Deus  refrigeret"  (Boldetti,  p.  417) ;  "  Cu- 
ius spiritum  in  refrigerium  suscipiat  Duminus"  (Mura* 
tori,  AW.  Thetmir.p.  1922, 1).  I'he  following  was  found 
by  Harchi  on  the  cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus,  in  Greek 
characters :  "  Deus  Chrislua  Omnipotens  spiritum  tuum 
refrigeret."  Sometimes  the  refreshment  is  asked  for 
the  deceased  by  the  inteneanon  of  the  saints. — Uatti- 
gny,  Did,  da  Antiq.  Ckritietma,  ».  v. 

Refnge.  SeeAsTLux;  Church. 
BEFUGE,  CiTixa  or.  See  Citt  of  Rkfuoic 
Refngae  (Fr.  rrfuffU),  a  name  given  to  persona 
who  have  fled  from  religious  or  political  persecution  in 
thdr  own  coanliy  and  taken  refuge  in  aitother.  The 
term  waa  first  applied  to  those  Proteatania  who  fbund 
an  asylum  in  Britain  and  elaewhere  at  two  different  pe- 
riods, first  during  the  FleroiBh  persecutions  under  the 
duke  of  Alva  in  lfi67,  and  afterwards,  in  1C85,  when 
Louis  XIV  of  France  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and 
drove  so  many  of  the  Hvguauyt$  (q,  v.)  into  involun 
tary  exile.  Of  the  numerous  French  artisans  who  sec- 
tied  in  England  on  this  last  occasion,  the  most  part 
Anglicised  thrir  names,  as  by  substituting  Young  fur 
"  Le  Jeune,"  Taylor  for  "  Tellier,"  etc.,  so  that  their  pos- 
terity can  now  hardly  be  recognised  as  of  foreign  ori- 
gin. According  to  Lower  {Patrom/tmca  BrUtinnica),  De 
Preux  became  Deprose,  and  "  Richard  Despair,  a  poot 
man,"  buried  at  East  Grimstead,  was,  in  the  ortbt^iTa- 
pby  of  his  finrefkthera,  Deapard.  There  were  alao  refu- 
gee familtea  of  a  higher  class,  some  of  whose  descend- 
ants and  representatives  came  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
peerage.  The  Bouveries,  earls  of  Radnor,  are  descended 
from  a  French  refugee  family.  The  refugee  family  of 
Blaqui^re  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage;  and  Charles 
Shaw  Lefevre  (lord  Eversley)  is  the  representative  of  a 
family  of  Irish  refugees.  The  military  emploj-ment 
offered  in  Ireland  after  1688  maintained  a  conridenbl* 
number  of  foreign  Rroteatantsv  General  Frederick  Ar- 
mand  de  Schoroberg  waa  niatA  by  William  III  to  the 
peerage,  becoming  eventually  duke  of  Schomberg.  A 
Hugnenot  officer  of  hardly  less  celebrity  was  Henry 
Massue  (marquis  de  Ruvigny),  created  by  William  III 
earl  of  Galway.  Lord  Ligonier  was  also  of  a  noble 
Huguenot  family,  and  England  has  had  at  least  one 
refugee  bishop  in  Dr.  Hajendie,  bishop  of  Chester,  and 
afterwards  of  Bangor.  Among  other  refugees  of  note 
may  be  enumerated  Sir  John  Houblon,  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  1695,  one  branch  of  whose  family  was  repr^ 
sented  by  the  late  lord  Palmerston ;  Elias  Bouherau,  or 
Boireau,  D.D.,  whose  descendant  was  created  a  baronet 
OS  Sir  Richard  Borough  of  Baselden  Park,  Berkshire ;  as 
well  as  Hartineaus,  Boeanqncts,  and  Papillons,  whose 
descendants  have  attained  more  or  less  eminence  in 
the  oonntry  of  their  adoption.  The  first  French  Revo- 
lution brought  nnmeroua  political  refugees  to  Eng^d, 
and  Great  Britain  is  noted  throughout  Europe  (or  af- 
fording a  ready  asylum  to  refugees  of  all  classes,  both 
political  and  religious.  See  Weiss,  History  of  tkt  French 
PrvtftfanI  Rffufffftffrom  the  Revocatitm  of  Ike  Kdict  of 
Santa  to  the  Pretent  TVme,  translatc<l  bv  Hanlmon 
CUnd.  1854);  Bun».  Bif^^^^^^f^i^ 
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Dutch,  md  other  Foragn  PrvMcmt  Refngeu  fettled  m 

Engbmd  (Lond.  1846) ;  SmilM,  TMe  Bsguault,  tknr  Set- 
tlements, Industrie^  etc.. »  Enataiid,  Ireland,  and  Amer- 
ica (N.  Y.  1808). 

Reg&ld,  the  name  given  to  the  privilege  by  which 
the  king  of  Fnnce  claimed  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  a 
aee  daring  tt«  vacMicy.   See  Kboaua. 

Regalia  (or  Rboalb),  Right  of.  Is  the  poaaeBtion 
of  cennin  privileges  in  eoclesiartical  things.  As  the 
rtgulia  Peti-i  we  distinguish  the  various  rights  and 
high  prerogatives  which,  according  to  Roaiaiiists,  be- 
long to  the  pope  as  ■  kind  of  universal  soveieign  and 
king  of  kingb  Under  regale,  bowerer,  is  generally 
understood  the  right  which  sovereigns  claim  in  virtue 
of  tbeir  royal  prerogative.  The  question  as  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  these  privileges  has  frequently  been  the  subject 
of  controversy  between  kings  and  popes.  It  involved 
several  points  as  to  presenMtion  to  benefices,  most  of 
which  formed  the  object,  rrom  time  to  time,  of  negotia- 
tion by  concordat ;  but  the  most  serious  conflict  arose 
out  of  the  claim  made  by  the  crown  to  the  revenues  of 
vacant  benefices,  espeoally  UiAoprica,  and  the  oo-oidi- 
nate  claim  to  keep  the  benefice  or  the  aee  vacant  for  an 
indefinite  period,  in  order  to  appropriate  its  revenue. 
This  plainly  abusive  cUim  was  one  «^the  main  grounds 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  popes  as  to  the  practice 
of  lay  investiture  (q.  v.),  and  it  reached  its  height  in 
England  under  the  first  Norman  kings,  especially  Will- 
iam RufuB.  The  moat  memorable  conflict,  however,  on 
the  subject  of  the  regalia  was  that  of  Innocent  XI  (q.v.) 
with  Louis  XIV,  which  was  maintained  with  great  per- 
tinacity on  both  udes  for  several  years,  the  king  extend- 
ing the  claim  to  some  of  the  French  provinces  which 
had  until  then  been  exempt  from  it,  and  the  pope  re- 
fusing to  confirm  any  of  the  appointments  of  Louis  to 
the  sees  which  became  vacant  as  long  as  the  obnoxious 
claim  should  be  persisted  in.  The  dispute  continued 
till  alter  the  death  of  Iniwcent,  Louis  XIV  having  gone 
BO  for  as  to  seize  upon  the  papal  territory  of  Avignon  in 
reitrisal ;  but  it  was  adjusted  in  the  following  pontificate, 
the  most  obnoxious  part  .of  the  claim  being  practicaUy 
abandoned,  although  not  formally  withdrawn.  The  con- 
test grew  out  of  the  interpretation  of  French  canon  law 
which  gives  the  right  to  the  kings  of  France  to  enjoy 
the  revenues  of  oU  bishoprics  during  tbeir  Tacaiu^,  and 
also  to  present  to  their  prebends  and  all  other  their 
dignities  without  cure  of  eonla.  Such  presentations 
might  be  made  whether  the  dignity  were  vacant  both 
de  jure  and  de  facto,  as  by  death,  or  only  either  dejuir, 
as  if  the  incumbent  were  convicted  of  a  crime  or  had 
accepted  another  dignity,  or  de  /aeto,  as  if  the  legale 
should  open  after  the  preoenution  of  an  incumbent,  but 
before  he  hod  taken  possession.  Hie  regale  lasted  till 
a  new  admission  to  the  bishopric  was  fully  completed 
by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  when  a  mandate  was 
issued  by  the  Chambre  dea  Comptes  to  the  commissary 
of  the  regale  to  restore  the  revenues.  This  right  had 
one  or  two  singular  privileges:  it  occurred  not  only  on  a 
vacancy,but  also  when  a  bishop  was  made  a  cardinal,  and 
lasted  till  he  repeated  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  it  lasted 
thirty  yean  as  regarded  patronage,  so  that  if  the  king 
should  leave  «  dignity  vacant  and  the  new  bishop  fill 
it  up,  the  king  might  appoint  a  fresh  incumbent  at 
any  time  within  this  date;  it  was  absolutely  in  the 
king's  discretion,  and  subject  to  no  other  constitutions 
whatever.  The  regale  was  at  difierent  times  deprived 
of  much  of  its  original  extent:  certain  bishoprics,  as 
those  of  Langufdoc,  Provence,  and  Oaupbine,  claimed 
entire  exemption ;  and  though  a  deciaon  of  Parliament 
pronounced  at  one  time  that  the  right  extended  over 
the  whule  kingdom,  this  was  afterwards  quashed,  and 
the  question  remained  undecided.  Abbeys  which  were 
formerly  subject  to  the  regale  were  discharged,  and  an 
attempt  to  replace  them  under  it  quite  failed.  Finally 
all  right  to  the  revenues  was  resigned  by  Louis  XIII 
and  that  of  patronage  was  retained.   See  OxamoiAnJV 


de  M.  Dt^f  nr  le  Traii  da  LOerlit  de  If.  Pidkm,  i, 
146.   See  also  SurRtatAcr,  Papau 

Regl^  (perhaps  from  r^abdh,  oo  inatnineot  osed 
prior  to  the  organ  in  the  churches  of  Italy),  a  tmaH 
porUble  finger -organ  in  use  in  the  16th  and  ITih 
centnrie^  ami  perhaps  earlier.  Many  representuna 
exiet  of  this  inslniment,  including  one  sculptured  aa 
Melrose  Abbey.  The  tubes  rested  on  the  air-Aesi. 
which  was  filled  by  the  bellows;  and  the  bellows 
were  managed  with  one  band,  and  the  keys  with  tbe 
other. 

Re'seA  (Heb.  sdL  OX^  friend;  Sept.  -peyin  v.  i; 
'Payi/i),  the  first  named  of  six  boob  of  Jahdu  <4|.t.% 
apparently  of  the  family  of  Caleb  (1  Cfaron.  ii,  47). 
ac  poet  1668. 

RB'Sam-melech  (Hcb.Ae>»  Jfe'Jri^T^V^  ri^i 
friend  o/tbe  Unif ;  Sept.  'ApfieitUp  [t.  r.  'Ap^mnp]  i 
/3a0tXtt>c ;  Vulg.  Itoffomntelerh'),  the  name  of  a  perua 
who,  in  connection  with  Sherezer,  was  sent  oo  behalf  df 
some  of  the  captivity  to  make  inquiries  at  the  Tem^ 
concerning  fasting  (Zech.  vii,  2).  U.C.  cir.  517.  In  tlie 
A.  V.  the  subject  of  the  verse  appears  to  be  the  captive 
Jews  in  Babylon  and  Bethel,  or  "  the  house  of  GtxT 
is  regarded  oa  the  acciuatire  after  the  verb  of  motiaa 
The  Sept  takes  "the  king*  as  the  nominative  to  the 
verb  "  sent,"  considering  the  last  part  of  the  name 
gem-melech  as  an  appellative,  and  not  as  a  proper  name. 
What  reading  the  Sept.  had  it  is  difficult  to  eonjectare. 
In  the  Vulgate,  Shereser,  Regem-melech,  and  f  heir  mea 
are  the  persons  who  sent  to  the  house  of  God.  The 
Peshito-Syriac  baa  a  curioua  vein<«  of  the  po^si^: 
"  And  he  sent  to  Bethel,  to  Shorezer  and  Rsb-mag ;  ani 
the  king  sent  and  his  men  to  pray  for  bim  before  the 
Lord Sharezer  end  Rab-mag  being  associated  in  Jcr. 
xxxix,  3,  13.  The  Hcxaplar-Syriac,  following  ibe  IV- 
shito,  has  "  Rab-msg."  On  referring  to  Zcch.  vii.  5.  tht 
expression  "the  people  of  the  land"  seems  to  indiaie 
that  those  who  sent  to  the  Temple  were  not  the  <apuve 
Jews  in  Babylon,  but  those  who  had  returned  to  tbsr 
own  country ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  proliabiB  that 
in  ver.  S  "  Bethel"  is  to  be  taken  as  the  subject:  "md 
Bethel,"  i.  e.  the  inhabitants  of  Bethel, "  sent."  Ftrai  its 
connection  with  Sherezer,  the  name  Regem-melech  (lit 
"king's  friend,"  comp.  1  Chron.  xxvii, 33)  was  proboUy 
an  Assyrian  title  of  office.   See  Rao-siag, 

Regeneratio,  a  term  applied  to  baptigm  beanx 
when  any  one  becomes  a  Christian  he  enters  apan  a 
real  and  new  spiritual  life.    See  Baptisv. 

Regeneration  (vaXtyytvtaia.  Tit.  iii,  &,  a  heiag 
bom  again),  that  woi^  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  wt 
experience  a  change  of  heart.  It  is  expressed  in  Snipt- 
ure  by  being  bom  anew  (John  iii,7,  "from  above");  be- 
ing quickened  (Eph.  ii,  1);  by  Christ  being  Utand  in 
the  heart  ((jaL  iv,  19) ;  a  new  creation  (2  Cw.  v,  17);  ■ 
renewing  of  the  mind  (Rom.  xii,  2) ;  the  wasbini^  L  & 
the  purifginff  of  regeneration  (Tit.  iii,  6) ;  a  rcsuinx- 
tion  from  the  dead  (Eph.  ii,  6);  s  putting  off  (he  sU 
man,  and  a  putting  on  the  new  man  (iv,  t2-'i4),  Aad 
the  subjects  of  this  change  are  repieaented  as  begoctoi 
of  God  (John  i,  ISi  1  Pet.  i.  8) ;  bqpiuen  of  the 
(John  ill,  8) ;  begotten  of  water,  even  of  the  Sfwtt  (vtc 
5)j  newcreatures(GaLvi,I5);  and  partakers  of  the  diine 
nature  (2  Pet.  i,  4).  The  efficient  cause  of  regcnentiM 
is  the  divine  spirit.  Man  ia  not  the  author  of  the  ngn- 
eraliou  (John  1,12, 13;  lu,4;  Eph.  ii,8,10);  the  iotfrs- 
mental  cause  is  the  word  of  God  (James  i,  18;  1  l>i.i, 
28;  1  Cor.  iv,  16).  The  change  in  regenerBtim  ceo- 
rista  in  the  recovery  of  (he  imral  Image  of  God  apm 
the  heart;  that  is,  so  as  to  love  him  supremely  and 
serve  bim  ultimately  as  our  bigh«t  end.  Regenera- 
tion consists  in  the  implantation  of  the  principle  ofhm 
to  God,  which  obtains  the  ascendency  and  haNtaoUy 
prevaib  over  its  opposite.  Although  the  inspued  nit- 
ers use  various  terms  and  modes  of  speech  lo  desml* 
tbU  change  of  mind,  styling  it  omvefBiob  i^eiwmia% 
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a  new  eRatioo,  eta,  yet  it  ie  all  effected  by  the  word  of 
tnith  or  the  Gospel  of  silvetion  giining  an  eotrince 
into  the  mind  through  (tirine  teaching,  ao  u  to  pouess 
the  Qtideratuiditig,  subdue  the  will,  aud  reign  in  the  af- 
fections. In  a  word,  it  is  failh  working  by  lore  that 
conatitntes  the  new  crealnre  or  regenerate  man  (Gal.  v, 
6 ;  I  John  v,  1-5).  Kegeneratioo,  then,  is  the  recovery 
of  the  moral  image  of  God,  and  anisequently  of  q>tritn- 
al  life,  to  a  soul  previously  dead  in  trespasses  and  aiiu. 
Ic  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  mind,  and  enabling  the  sincere  penitent  to  believe 
the  Gospel  and  receive  Christ  as  his  only  Saviour. 
Xfais  gracious  work  is  in  accordance  both  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  Holy  Spirit  ami  with  the  constitution  of 
man  ;  hence,  by  it  no  violence  is  done  to  any  pbyucal, 
intellectual,  or  moral  law  or  mode  of  acUon  in  human 
nature.  The  change  is  produced  in  the  will,  or  heart, 
that  is,  in  the  moral,  and  not  the  natnral,  faculties  of 
the  souL  As  depravity  is  wholly  in  the  will  and  heart, 
tlie  source  and  seat  of  all  moral  action,  the  divine  oper- 
ation consists  in  renewing  the  heart,  and  communicat- 
ing a  change  of  views,  with  a  relish  for  the  things  of 
the  Spirit.  As  justification  places  us  in  a  new  relation 
to  God,  so  icgenention  pndnoes  m  us  a  new  $taU  of 
mind.  In  the  case  of  children  dying  in  inAincy,  they, 
of  course,  need  regeneration  to  dt  them  for  the  eternal 
worid.  And  there  can  be  oo  cmilculry  in  conceiving 
that  they  are  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  virtue 
uf  Christ's  death,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  are 
depraved,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  transgressinn ;  the 
disposition  to  sin  is  removed,  the  duqwution  to  holiness 
19  implanted,  and  thus  their  salvation  is  secured.  The 
evidences  of  regeneration  are  conviction  of  sin,  holy 
sorrow,  deep  humility,  knowledge,  faith,  repentance, 
love,  and  devotednesa  to  God's  glory.  The  properties 
of  it  are  these:  1.  It  is  a  receptive  work,  and  herein  it 
differs  from  conversion.  In  regeneration  we  receive 
from  God;  in  conversion  we  are  active  and  turn  to  him. 
2,  It  is  a  powerful  work  of  God's  grace  (Eph,  iii,  6). 
8.  It  is  an  instantaneous  act,  foF  there  can  be  no  medi- 
nm  between  life  and  death;  and  here  it  differs  from 
sanctification,  which  is  proj^ressive.  4.  It  is  a  complete 
act,  and  perfect  in  its  kind ;  a  change  of  the  whole  mail 
(2  Cor.  V,  17).  5.  It  is  a  great  and  important  act,  both 
as  to  its  author  and  effects  (Eph.  ii,  4, 5).  6.  It  is  an  in- 
ternal act,  not  consisting  in  bisre,  outward  forms  (Ezek. 
xxxvi,  26,  27).  7.  Vluhle  as  to  its  efifecU  (1  John  iii, 
14).  8.  Delightful  (I  PeL  i,  8).  9.  Necessary  (John 
iii,  3).    See  Gosvzmio:* ;  New  BltrrH. 

Our  Lord  in  one  instance  (MalL  xix,  28)  uses  the 
term  regeneration  for  the  resurrection  state.  Accord- 
ingly, Dr.  Campbell  translates  it  "  the  renovation,"  and 
remarks  that  the  relation  is  here  to  the  general  state 
of  things  in  the  Aiture  world,  where  all  things  will  be- 
come new.    SeeNEwCKXATiON;  RBBTiruTioit. 

REGENERATION  BY  WATER.  In  our  Lord's  dis- 
coarse  to  Nicodemus  (John  iii)  occurs  this  remarkable 
statement:  "Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  This 
coupling  of  water-baptism  with  spiritual  regeneration 
as  an  essential  condition  to  Christian  privilege  has  oc- 
casioned considerable  difficulty  to  expositors,  controver- 
ualists,  and  |hous  inquirers.  A  view  of  the  entire  con- 
text is  important  as  a  preliminary  to  the  Just  interpre- 
tation of  this  passage. 

Nicodemus  sought  a  private  interview  with  Jesus, 
evidently  for  the  sincere  purpose  of  information  as  to 
the  Great  Teacher's  doctrine.  Waiving  all  compli- 
mentary prefaces,  Jesus  at  once  propounds  the  one  es- 
■endaleondition  of  discipleship — namely,  the  new  birth. 
Nicodemus  finds  two  difficulties  in  this — first,  in  his  age, 
whI, secondly,  in  the;>%Wc(i/ paradox  itself.  The  latter 
perplexity  evidently  arose  from  his  understanding  the 
requirement  in  a  literal  sense.  It  is  not  so  clear  wheth- 
er the  former  difficulty  is  but  the  same  expressed  in 
another  form  or  an  entirely  different  one — namely,  the 
haidahip  of  dettumding  a  leligioua  change  in  a  person 


of  mch  a  confirmed  atandiog  as  himself.  In  (kvor  of 
the  latter  view  are  adduced  the  tradidonary  allurions 
to  the  baptism  of  proselytes  to  Judusm  (which,  how- 
ever, do  not  very  certainly  establish  that  custom,  or,  at 
least,  its  special  significance),  and  especially  the  tup- 
tism  by  John  (which  excited  no  surprise,  showing  that 
its  significance  was  readily  underetood) ;  but  there  is 
little  or  no  evidffiiee  that  these  or  any  similar  Judaic 
lustrations  were  currently  designated  by  the  peculiar 
terms  here  employed,  ytwri^iivai  avuAiv,  born  from 
above,  or  bom  again.  See  ProsrlVtk.  But,  bowevw 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  plain  that  Nicodemus  was 
chiefly  stumbled  by  the  apparent  necessity  of  under- 
standing the  words  of  Jesus  in  a  strictly  literal  or  phys- 
ical sense.  Hence  onr  Lord  explains  that  not  njieihlg, 
but  a  spiritual,  birth  is  meant,  and  he  repeats  this  di«> 
ttnction  in  varied  form  (the  "water"  and  "Spirit"  of 
ver.  5  reflectively  corresponding  to  and  being  further 
interpretcH]  by  "flesh"  and  "Spirit"  in  ver.  6).  This 
serves  to  show  that  the  expression  "bom  of  water" 
iytvv^^^vat  f£  t)^a^oe)  has  reference,  not  to  a  spirit- 
ual purification,  but  to  a  physical  ablution ;  that  is,  to 
personal  baptism,  such  as  Nicodemus  was  already  fa- 
miliar with,  and  such  as  was  to  be  instituted  by  Christ 
himself.  (We  discard  as  precarious  and  offensive  an 
inlerpretatiMi  which  we  have  heard  propounded  of 
this  expression  as  referring  to  the  mum  virile,  based 
upon  the  alleged  use  of  Oys  in  that  sense  in  laa.  xlviii, 
1 ;  for  that  sigmfieation  it  not  well  estabfisbed  any- 
where, even  in  Hebrew,  much  less  in  the  Aramaic, 
which  it  is  assumed  that  Christ  here  spoke,  and  certain- 
ly not  in  the  Greek  by  which  the  conversation  is  rep- 
resented.) The  only  real  difficulty  to  us  in  the  pa^ 
sage  arises  from  the  conjunction  of  baptism  and  regeu- 
eralion  as  being  both  requisite  in  the  cose ;  thus  giving 
apparent  countenance  to  the  dogma  of  baptismal  regen- 
eration, or,  at  least,  to  the  doctrine  that  baptism  is  ev 
sential  to  a  Christian's  acceptance  with  (>od.  This 
difficulty  is  relieved  by  the  following  consideratiom 
drawn  from  the  passage  itself  and  trma  others  parallel 
with  it: 

1.  The  principal  stress  is  laid  by  Christ  upon  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  requirement — namely,  the  spiritual  birth. 
This  is  evident  from  the  omission  of  all  reference  to 
baptism  in  vers.  6  and  8. 

2.  The  language  of  w.  5  can,  at  most,  only  mean 
that  baptism  and  regeneration  are  both  essential,  but 
not  necessarily  in  the  same  sense  or  to  the  same  degree; 
ceruinly  not  that  they  are  identical,  nor  that  one  im- 
plies the  other.  The  phraseologj'  positively  forbids 
such  a  confusion  of  the  two. 

8.  The  association  hero  of  baptism  with  a  spiritual 
change  is  no  more  emphatic  than  in  several  other  pas- 
sages similarly  laying  down  the  conditions  of  Christian- 
ity— e.  g.  "Teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them"  (Matt, 
xxviii,  19);  "He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  aaveiV  (Hark  xvi,  16;  but  note  the  omission  in  the 
clause  following, "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damn- 
ed") ;  "  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you"  (Acta 
i),as);  "Arise  and  be  Inptiaed,  and  wash  >way  thy 
sins"  (xxii,  16). 

4.  Our  Lord  tainuelf  dispensed  with  baptism  in  the 
admission  of  at  least  one  member  into  tats  kingdom, 
namely,  the  dying  thief  (Lnke  xxiii,  42, 43). 

5.  Christ  certainly  does  mean  to  attach  importance 
to  water-baptism  as  an  initiative  rite  into  his  Church 
or  kingdom.  The  body  of  believers  exists  under  two 
aspects,  the  visible  and  the  invisible — the  outward  or 
nominal,  and  the  inward  or  reaL  Baptism  is  as  imper- 
ative a  mark  of  admission  to  the  former  as  spiritual 
new  birth  is  to  entrance  into  the  latter.  In  order  to 
full  recognition  as  a  member  of  both,  the  two  acts  are 
truly  essential.  This  doctrine,  which  orthodox  ecclea* 
astics  have  always  maintained,  is  thus  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tenor  of  the  text  in  question. . 

On  Ute  dogma  of  Ja^rfiHf^zasis^ABfQj^lte^ 
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bUofkeca  Saera,  April,  1S76 ;  Prot.  EpUc.  Qfiar.  Rev,  Oct. 
1860 ;  Ueth.  Quar.  Rev.  OcU  1854. 

Regensborg.   See  Ratisbon. 

Regglo,  Isaac  Samuel,  «  Jewish  writer,  was  born 
Aug.  IS,  1784,  at  Giin,  in  IU)Tia.  As  the  son  of  ■  raU)i, 
he  received  a  thorongh  Jewish  education,  and  with  his 
brilliant  powers  he  ^ood  became  master  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture, and  aeqnirMl  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  He- 
brew. His  talents  end  feme  secured  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  the 
Lyceum  when  Illyria  became  a  French  province.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  rabbinate  of  his  native  place, 
and  died  Aug.  29, 185o.  Of  his  many  writings,  we  men- 
tion, D^TSan  "(la  nnn  maxia,  a  treatise  on  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Mosaic  law,  incorporated  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  PenUteuch  (Vienna,  1818) :— Hlin  'o 
D'^nbx,  colla  Traduzione  Jtaliaaa  ed  tm  Comenio  Ebrto, 
an  Italian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  a  He- 
brew commentary  and  a  most  elaborate  introduction, 
in  which  be  gives  an  account  of  148  Hebrew  exposi- 
tiom  of  the  Pentateoch  of  various  agea  ijHtaA,  1831,  h 
vbla.  8vo):— CM  tka  JVeeessAy  of  haehig  a  TkedogietU 
ffcmuuiTy  HI /(a^,  written  in  Italian  (Venice,  1823);  in 
consequence  of  which  the  CoUegium  A/Wntcim  was 
opened  at  Padua  io  1829,  for  which  he  had  drawn  up 
the  OMistitution:  — nx*'B10lb''Bn'l  fn^nn,  Religion 
attd  Philotophg  (Vienna,  1627) : — a  (Usquiution,  Whetker 
PhUotophy  it  in  Oj^Kuitioa  to  TradHitm,  nninn  D!t 
nbapn-bx  nssnn  (Leipwe,  1840)  -.—II  LAro  d'  I$aia, 
VeriioM  Poelica  faUa  mW  Origiaale  Teito  Ebraico  (Vi- 
enna, 1881): — a  bistorico- critical  introduction  to  the 
book  of  Esther,  entitled  mOSt  nbaia-bst  nPlBlS  (ibid. 
1841).  Besides  th^c,  Beggio  wrote  numerous  treatises 
on  various  points  cminected  with  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures and  literature  in  the  different  Jewish  petiodicalB. 
See  FUTst,J9«UlJNdL  111,189-143;  Steinschnehter,  Caf  (t- 
logus  Ubr.  Stbr.  m  BtbHolh.  SodL  ooL  9185-S187;  Gei- 
ger,  Leo  da  Modetui  (Bmilau,  1858),  p.  67-68;  id.  Naeh- 
griaurm  Schriflm  (Beriin,  1876),  ii,  X72 :  Joet,  Getek.  d. 
Judfnth.  u. «.  Stefrn,  iii,  846 ;  Desaauer,  Geich.  d.  Itradi- 
ten,  p.  584;  Zitns,  Die  Afonatttage  des  Kaienderjakres 
(Beriin,  1872;  English  transl.  bv  the  Rev.  K  Pick  in 
the  JewUh  Me»»mgtr,  N.  Y.  1874-75).    (a  P.) 

Roglna  Call  (Lat.  for  Queen  ofkaxcen),  an  appel- 
lation often  given  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  Jmo. 

Regton-round-about,  the  (i)  irtpix'^'poi:).  This 
term  had  perhaps  originally  a  more  precise  and  inde- 
pendent meaning  than  it  appears  to  a  reader  of  the  A.  V, 
to  possess.  It  is  used  by  the  Sept.  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  ringular  Helxew  word  ktd^Jaidc&r  (^|S1?,  literally 
"  the  round"),  a  word  the  tt^mgraphical  application  of 
which  is  not  clear,  but  which  seems  in  its  earliest  oc- 
currences to  denote  the  circle  or  oasis  of  cultivation  in 
which  stood  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  rest  of  the 
Ave  "cities oftheCicair'' (Gen. xiii,  10-12;  xix,  17,25, 
28,  29;  DeuL  xxxiv,  8).  Elsewhere  it  has  a  wider 
meaning,  though  still  attached  to  the  Jordan  (2  Sam. 
xvili,  23;  1  Kings  vii,  46;  2Chron.  iv,  17;  Neh.  iii,22; 
xli,  28).  It  is  in  this  less  restricted  sense  that  wcpi- 
•^poc  occurs  in  the  New  TesL  In  Matt,  iii,  5  and 
Luke  iii,  3  it  denotes  the  populous  and  flourishing  re- 
gion which  contained  the  towns  of  Jericho  and  iu  de- 
pendendes  in  the  Jordan  vall^,  enclosed  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  hills  of  Quarantana,  a  densely  populated 
region,  and  important  enough  to  be  reckoned  as  a  dis- 
tinct section  of  Palestine — "Jerusalem,  Judna.  and  all 
the  arroTidiitement  of  Jordan"  (Matt,  iii,  6;  also  Luke 
vii,  17).  It  is  also  applied  to  the  district  of  Gennesarct, 
a  region  which  presents  certain  similarities  to  that  of 
Jericho,  baing  enclosed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hills 
of  Hsttin  and  bounded  in  front  by  the  water  of  the 
lake,  as  the  other  was  by  the  Jordan,  and  also  resem- 
bling it  in  being  very  thickly  popiilatetl  (Malt,  xiv, 
8$;  Blark  vi,55:  Luke  vi,87;'vU,  17).   It  ia  perhope 


nearly  equivalent  to  tbe  modem  Aratuc  appdlatioa  tt 

the  Gh6r,   See  TopooRAFincAi.  Teksu. 

RegioIUUil,  one  of  the  three  classes  of  sobdeaooss 
at  Rome,  appointed  in  the  Ittfa  ceotnrr,  aitd  eraplortd 
in  various  occnpalioiis  in  the  several  rrysaarj  or  disirieu 
of  that  eily.  Ilw  other  chuaea  wen  callad  Palstdd 
(q.  V.)  and  Stathh(arii  (q.  v.). 

Regis,  Jkas  BAfmnt  de,  a  FVench  Jeanit  and  ce- 
ographer,  was  bom  at  Istrca,  in  Provence,  about  IIC5, 
and  was  sent  as  a  misNonary  to  China  about  1700.  Hb 
scientiDc  attainments  gained  him  a  place  at  roort  uA 
the  favor  of  the  emperor  Hanc-be,  who,  in  1707,  ptaced 
him  at  the  bead  of  a  comminion  of  Jesuits  to  niab  i 
sur\'ey  and  draw  up  a  map  of  tbe  Chinese  empire.  His 
labon  were  interrupted  in  1724  when  the 
Yung-ching  proscribed  the  Christian  religtaa.  Hewnte 
a  full  histoiy  of  hislaborB,a  oondenaadoti  crf'wbiAa^ 
be  found  in  Du  Ualde's  Dimnriptiim  de  la  fWae.  Be 
translated  into  Latin  the  Yik-ktitg,  edited  by  Ji£m 
Mohl  (Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1884,  2  vela.).  The 
MS.  is  Id  the  National  Ubiaiy,  Paris. 

Registers.  See  DiprrcHj. 

Reglsten  of  OaowA-noa  were  Aist  oidered  te  U 
preserved  in  1387  in  tbe  biAop'a  booee  or  in  the  caAe> 
draL 

Registers,  Parish,  were  required  to  be  kept  u  ■ 
record  of  baptisms,  marriagee,  and  burials  in  1S88  by 
Cromwell,  bv  the  luyal  injunctions  of  1M7,  and  tbe  TOtt 
Canon  of  1608. 

Reginm  Donnm,  a  sum  of  money  aimuoDy  A- 
lowetl  1^  government  to  dissenting  ministers,  ft  or^ 
inated  hi  a  donation,  made  in  tbe  way  of  tnral  faouaiT, 
by  George  n,  in  the  year  172S,  eonaiating  of  £500,  io 
be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  for  assisting  first  of  s3 
widows,  and  afterwards  either  ministers  or  tbeir  wiilon, 
who  wanted  help.  The  first  motion  for  it  was  made  li^ 
Mr.  Daiiiel  Burgess,  who  had  for  some  time  been  mot- 
t«ry  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  was  approved  bv  M 
Townahend,  secretary  of  state,  and  Sir  Robert  V^ok, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  entered  i«8^^  nts 
the  measure  because  the  Dissenters  proved  tbeawin* 
very  friendly  to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  be  wnM 
to  reward  them  for  tbeir  loyalty.  When  the  bmmt 
was  paid,  a  strict  charge  was  given  that  the  maoa 
should  be  kept  very  secret.  Some  few  yeara  after,  the 
sum  was  raised  to  £850  half-yearly;  and  at  pnaaa. 
though  no  longer  a  reginm  donum,  it  is  still  anotolhr 
granted  by  Parliament,  amounting  to  abont  jCUOO,  bta 
including  tbe  relief  granted  to  "Poor  French  nfagn 
clergy,  poor  French  Protestant  laily,  and  sundry  ml 
chariuble  and  other  allowances  to  ibe  poor  of  St.  ]la^ 
tinVin-the-Fields,  and  others." 

REGIUM  DONUM,  Irish,  a  pecuniary  grant,  vtit«d 
annually  by  the  British  Parliament,  out  uf  the  oatisnsl 
exchequer,  to  aid  certain  bodies  of  Presbyterians  in  In- 
land by  providing  stipends  for  their  ministers.  Tim 
grant,  which  now  amounts  to  about  £*OjOOQ  a  ycai;  s 
divided  among  six  different  bodies  of  Prcalnrteriaa^ 
viz.:  l.The  General  Assembly,  comprisog  the  two  bod- 
ies formerly  known  as  the  Synod  of  Ulster  aitd  (he  Syaed 
of  Seceders.  2.  Tbe  Secession  Synod.  3.  Tbe  Benam- 
Btrants,  or  Unitarian  Synod  of  Ulster.  4.  The  PRsby- 
tery  of  Antrim.  6.  The  Synod  of  Munstcr,  UmtaiisBi 
6.  Tbe  Presbytery  of  Munatef,  ortbodox.  Dnrii^  tbe 
reign  of  Jamea  1  lYeet^tcrianiam  wm  introduced  isBi 
Ireland,  and  under  the  mild  sway  of  Usher  their  dagp" 
men  became  incumbents  of  parishes,  and  were  peminai 
to  enjoy  tithes  and  other  cmolDmcntik  But  after  tbe 
accession  of  Charles  II  they  were  wholly  dependent  npoe 
their  flocks.  In  1672  the  king  gave  Sir  Artbar  Fortxs 
£600  to  bo  divided  among  them.  William  HI  iaoed 
an  order,  June  19,  1690,  aothoiizing  the  payment  ot 
£1200  to  Patriek  Adair  and  »  other  dergTiaen.  la 
the  ftdlowing  year  this  bountv  was  removed  fmoi  the 
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>uch  WHS  the  origin  of  the  Begiam  Donum  in  it*  pies- 
nt  permanent  character.  There  waa  thU  important 
hani^  auMle,  however:  the  power  of  alloeatiflg  the 
imuunt  waa  uken  from  the  trustees  and  tranrferred  to 
he  lord  lieutenant.  In  1881  the  grant  was  placed  on 
he  Irish  miscellaneous  estiuMtea,  and  in  1838  the  clas- 
itication  principle  was  abandoned,  and  £75  Irish  cur- 
piicy  was  promised  to  every  minister  connected  with 
he  SyiKKl  of  UUter  and  the  SeccssitHi  Synod,  with 
be  proviso  (1840)  that,  he  waa  to  receive  at  kat>t 
£35  4>r  yearly  stipeniL  Tlie  amoinit  required  waa  in- 
Te«Miig  nt  lUe  rate  of  £400  a  year,  to  meet  the  de- 
naiula  of  new  c«ngTegaii()n&  The  Kegiiim  Donum 
vfts  wiihilrawn  by  the  act  of  1869,  which  came  into 
lorce  Jan.  1,  187*1,  diaeiidowing  the  Irish  Episcopal 
i^httrcii. 

Regin*.  the  Latinized  name  of  tTrban  KSn^,  a 
ei«rne«l  tbenlogiaii,  preacher,  and  writer,  and  also  an  in- 
liieiitial  promoter  of  the  Reformation.  He  was  bom  in 
I4!K>  nt  parenia  in  moderate  circumstanceB,  and  resident 
It  Lniigenargen,  near  Lake  Constance.  Al  the  age  of 
tevcnteen  he  was  admitted  to  the  University  of  Fri- 
iNDirg  as  a  student  of  theology,  and  by  his  application 
kikI  prt^resB  won  the  favor  of  his  professors;  but  an 
injudicious  defence  of  the  disputations  of  John  Eck, 
later  the  noted  opponent  of  Luther,  led  to  hia  auspemioa 
froni  the  univernty  and  to  his  subeeqnent  lemoval  to 
Itasle.  Alier  a  brief  sojourn  in  Basle,  he  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  poetry  and  oratory  in  the  University  of  In- 
gotstailt,  where  Eclc  was  likewise  employed  as  professor 
of  theology,  and  where  a  circle  of  humanists  were  then 
striving  to  bring  the  classics  into  honor.  Regius  dia- 
tinguiabed  himself  to  such  a  degree  as  to  receive  frmn 
the  bands  of  the  emperor  Maximiliati  a  laurel  crown  in 
recognition  of  hia  services,  and  saw  his  classes  grow 
continually.  But  his  success  was  interrupted  by  the 
n^lect  of  patrons  to  settle  bills  which  he  bad  been 
compelled  to  assume  for  their  sons  who  were  his  pupils, 
so  that,  in  utter  discouragement,  he  became  a  soldier  in 
the  imperial  army — a  situation  from  which  he  was  fort- 
unately delivered  by  the  interference  of  Eck,  who  se- 
cured his  discharge  from  the  army  and  also  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  as  well  u  an  increased  salary  for  the 
future. 

Regius,  however,  began  to  dislike  the  studies  in  which 
he  waa  engaged,  and  tu  manifest  a  growing  predilection 
far  theology.  He  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
influence  of  the  Wittenberg  reformatory  movements, 
and  found  greater  pleasure  in  the  evangdical  doctrines 
taught  by  Luther  and  Uelancthon  than  in  scholasti> 
ciam.  The  consequence  was  a  growuig  coolness  be- 
tween Eck  and  himself,  which  led  him  to  seek  a  release 
from  the  imiversity.  The  influence  of  John  Faber, 
vicar-general  of  the  see  of  Constance,  and  a  book  writ- 
tan  by  himself,  entitled  Pf  DiffmUtie  Satxrdotum,  recom- 
mended him  to  Inshop  Hugo  of  Constance,  and  secured 
from  that  prelate  the  appointment  of  episcopal  vicar  in 
tpiritualilmi.  A  year  later  he  was  made  doctor  of  the- 
ology (1520),  and  appointed  preacher  at  the  Augsburg 
cathedral.  His  evangelical  attitude  excited  the  oppo- 
Nilian  of  the  papal  party  against  him,  and  compelled 
his  removal;  but  he  soon  returned,  and  labored  with 
great  energy  for  the  extension  of  the  evangelical  doc- 
trines, from  1522  to  1530,  by  presenting  them  to  the 
people  in  aenwms  from  this  piil[ut  of  St.  Ann's  Church, 
and  1^  disputations  and  oontroverual  writings.  Luther 
cane  to  regard  him  as  the  principal  supporter  of  evan- 
gelicalism in  Suabia,  while  Eck  charged  him  with  black 
ingratitude,  and  persecuted  him  with  passionate  hatred 
and  malicious  cunning.  It  was  perhaps  owing  (o  the 
bittcmeaa  of  such  experiences  that  be  concluded  to  im- 
itate the  example  of  other  Kefonners  and  establish  for 
himself  the  refuge  of  a  bone.  He  married  Anna  Weiss- 
briick,  0  native  of  Augrtmrg,  who  austained  him  faith- 
fully while  he  lived,  and  by  whom  he  became  tht  father 
of  thirteen  children. 

The  bme  of  R^tu  had  in  the  meantime  becooM  so 


extended  that  his  counsel  and  aid  were  frequently  sought 
even  by  distant  cities  and  countries.  Duke  Ernest  of* 
Luneberg,  sumamed  the  Confessor,  urged  him  to  assist 
in  introducing  the  Reformation  into  that  territory,  and 
Regius  pledged  his  services  to  that  end,  removing  to 
Celle,  and  assuming  the  fuiiciionH  of  court  preacher. 
He  waa  soon  appointed  general  superintendent  over  the 
whole  duchy,  and  in  that  position  was  enabled,  by  judi- 
cious counsels  and  restless  activity,  to  rapidly  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Reformatioa,  Two  years  were  spent 
in  superseding  the  Bomish  ide^  and  their  services 
with  an  evangelical  ministry  and  worship,  in  improving 
the  schools  and  gymnam  of  the  country,  and  also  in  es- 
tablishing the  infant  Church  on  a  legal  foundation,  and 
in  securing  the  transfer  of  the  confiscated  goods  of  mon- 
asteries to  the  use  of  the  Church  and  of  schools.  A  call 
to  return  to  Augsbu^  at  this  time  (1582)  was  declined, 
and  his  life  was  thenceforward  spent  tn  the  service  of 
the  prince  and  people  of  the  duchy  of  LUneberg,  though 
be  took  an  active  part  in  the  introduction  and  develop- 
ment of  Protestantism  in  other  places:  e.  g.  the  county 
of  Hoya,  the  cities  of  HUdesheim,  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Minden,  and  Horter,  the  territory  of  Scliaumburg,  etc 
He  also  responded  to  the  request  of  count  Enno  for 
evangelical  preachers  by  sending  Mutin  Onderooark 
and  Matthias  Utlnderich  to  East  Friesland.  He  nuks, 
accordingly,  as  one  of  the  leading  Ro formers  in  North 
Germany.  In  1537  he  accompanied  duke  Ernest  to  the 
convention  at  Smalcald,  and  signed  the  SmtUeald  ArH- 
cUt;  in  1538  he  wsspresent  at  theOinvention  of  BruD^ 
wick,  and  in  1540  at  Hagenau,  where  an  abortive  at- 
tempt at  reconciliation  between  the  papal  and  the  evan- 
gelical partiea  was  made,  and  where  the  lung,  Ferdinand, 
issued  a  decree  for  a  religious  conference  at  Wotobl 
Physical  inability  prevented  Regius  from  participaring 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  hitter  dieL  A  severe  cold  in- 
curred on  his  return  from  Hagenau  resulted  in  a  dan- 
gerous sickness,  and  on  Msy  23, 1541,  he  endeil  bis  use- 
ful life.  The  veneration  of  his  contemporaries  proved 
his  worth. 

lu  appearance,  Regius  was  a  man  of  medium  height 
and  span  and  delicate  llgute,  easy  and  yet  reaolute  in 
his  bearing,  and  characterized  by  an  air  of  inteUigenoe 
and  moral  earnestness.  His  writings  breathe  the  same 
ChristianspiritwhichbelongedtohisperBonality.  They 
number  ninety-seven  different  works,  which  were  pub- 
lishe<l  at  Murembe^  in  15C2,  the  German  in  four  parts^ 
and  the  Latin  in  three.  His  exegetical  works  deserve 
attentioa  on  account  of  thtat  practical  aim,  and  the 
tboroughnesB  and  akill  with  which  the  sense  of  Script- 
ure is  developed  in  them;  and,  in  adilition,  the  follow- 
ing are  worthy  of  note :  Formula  quadam  caute  et  eUra 
Scandalun  Loqtumti  da  Pracipuu  Christiana  Dodrina 
Lode  (1535),  which  has  almost  reached  the  position  of  a 
symbolical  book :— Ca/eeAtnni(«  Minor  (1536),  and  Ca- 
techintuu  Major  (1637),  which  are  pecidiar  in  that  the 
questions  are  phwed  in  the  mouth  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
anaweia  an  assigoed  to  the  teacher: — Erklanmg  der 
twdff  Artitd  dm  dirittliditH  Glatdietu  (1523);  and 
others,  among  them  several  books  on  Church  discipline, 
which  have  been  often  reprinted. 

Literature. — The  writings  of  Urban  Regius  himself 
contain  sources  respecting  his  life,  as  does  also  the  Vita 
Urbaai  Seffii,  etc,  written  by  his  son  Ernest.  Comp. 
also  Bertram,  Rtf.*  v.  Ktrekakiit.  <L  Sladt  LUnebery 
(1719);  Heier,  Btf.-Ge$dt.  d.  Stadt  Hmnowr  (1780); 
Lauenstein,  lIUdeMheim  Re/armatiMshittoria  (1720); 
Geffken,  Dr.  Urb.  Regius,  seine  Wa/U  zum  ersten  ifainh, 
SuperitUendenlen,  etc ;  Schlegel,  Kirchen-  u,  Ref,-Ge»eh. 
V.  NorddeuliehL  (Hanover,  1828),  vol.  ii;  Havemann, 
Gesch.  d.  Lande  Braunsdtweig  und  LSnAurg  (Gotting. 
1855),  vol  ii ;  HeimbUi^er,  U rbanta  SegiKS,  etc  (Hamb. 
and  Gotha,  1851)  ;  Hagen,  Oeuisdtlamb  lit.  v.  rtL 
Verhailnisse  im  Se/.-ZeitaUer  (Erlangen,184l-44);  Uhl- 
hom,  Urban  Regitu  im  AbencbnaAltstreite,  in  the  JakrK 
/.  deulttAe  Theoiogie  (1060),  ToL  v,  K-rStV^' 
Ileat-£iwgklep.E.v.  Digitized  by  VnOUglC 
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Recina  Codex.   Sm  Paris  UAMtrBCRiPT. 

Regnum,  ■  name  for  the  tiara  m  diadem  of  the 
popes, encircled  with  three  crowns.  It  is  (mvs  Innocent 
III,  cir.  1200)  the  imperial  crown,  representing  the  pope'H 
power  as  plenary  ana  absolute  over  all  the  faithful.  Ac- 
cording to  some  aothurs,  Hormisdas  first  wore  a  cmwn 
which  had  heen  sent  to  him  as  a  mark  of  fealty  by  the 
emperor  Anasiuius,  to  whom  Clovia  had  presented  it  in 
550,  while  some  refer  it  to  a  gift  of  Coostantine  to  pope 
Syh'ester.  At  the  entrance  of  a  cbuish  the  pope,  when 
borne  on  his  litter,  laid  aside  the  regnum  ami  put  on  a 
precious  mitre,  but  resumed  the  former  when  he  left 
the  building.  Ftnl  11  made  a  new  regnum,  and  enriched 
it  with  precious  stones,  when  its  om  had  long  lain  dor- 
manL  At  first  it  was  a  tall  round  or  conical  cap,  end- 
ing in  a  round  ball,  and  wreathed  with  a  single  gold 
crown,  representing  regal  and  temporal  power.  It  is 
mentione<l  in  the  1 1  th  century.  In  the  9th  century,  on 
mosaics,  Nicholas  I  ia  represented  wearing  two  circles, 
the  lower  labelled  "The  crown  of  the  kingdom,  from 
God's  hand,"  and  the  tipper  inscribed  "The  crown  of 
empire,  from  St.  Peter's  hand."  Boniface  VIII  (12M- 
1803)  added  a  second  or  spiritual  crown,  while  Benedict 
XII  (1334),  others  say  John  XII  or  Urban  V,  contrib- 
uted the  third  coronet  of  sacerdotal  sovereignty,  and 
about  that  time  the  ornament  assumed  an  oval  form,  and 
was  no  longer  straigbt-sided.  The  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople wears  two  crowns  on  the  tiara.  On  putting  on 
the  tiara,  the  canlinal-deacon  says  tu  the  pope,  "  Ite- 
ceive  the  tiara,  adorned  with  three  crowns,  and  know 
that  thou  art  father  of  kings  and  srinces,  the  ruler  of 
(he  world."  I'he  crowns  represent  the  three  realms 
of  heaven,  earth,  and  purgatory,  according  to  Baur; 
but  as  Jewel  explains  it,  the  three  divisions  of  the 
earth  — Europe,  Aria,  and  AMco.  Pope  Adrian  VI's 
effigy  at  Titerba  has  no  crowns  on  the  tian.  See 

TlAKA. 

RegUa  Fld6L   See  Faith,  Ruu  of. 

Regular  Canons  (Lat.  Canonid  Rtgidana,  canons 
bound  by  rule),  the  name  given,  after  the  reform  intro- 
duced into  the  syxtem  of  cathedral  clergy  in  the  lltb 
century,  to  the  members  of  those  canonical  bodies  which 
adopted  that  reform.  They  were  thus  distinguished  from 
the  so-called  "secular  canons,"  who  continued  exempt 
from  rule,  and  who  are  represented  down  to  modem 
times  by  the  canons,  prebendaries,  and  other  members 
«f  cathedral  chapters,  In  those  chnrchea  in  which  the 
full  cathedral  Q*stem  of  the  fiomon  Catluriic  Church  is 
DWlntained.  The  niles  of  the  regular  canooa  being 
variously  modified  in  different  countries  and  ages, 
a  varioly  of  religious  onlers  arose  therefrum— Augus- 
tinisns,  I'remoiistratensiaiis,  etc.    See  Ca>oks,  Ki«»- 

OLAB. 

Re^Iar  Clerk*  are  modem  religious  orders  found- 
ed for  preaching,  medicine,  or  education.  The  principal 
are  the  Tbeatines  (q.  v.),  founded  by  Paul  IV,  and  the 
OratoriaiiB  (q.  r,)t  instituted  in  1550  by  Philip  Neri,  of 
Florence. 

Reflate  or  Regnlftrds.  During  the  4th  and  6th 
oenturies  it  was  not  customary  to  place  monks,  as  such, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  deigy,  nor  were  they  re- 
garded 08  part  of  the  clerical  body  until  the  10th  centu- 
ry. Before  this  they  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  rrliffioti  or  rtgulara,  and  afterwards  a  distinction 
was  carefully  made  between  clfrict  saculartA,  i,  e.  parish 
priests,  and  those  who  were  charged  with  the  care  of 
souls,  and  cUrici  regvIartM,  i.  e.  those  belonging  to  mo- 
nastic orders.  This  name  waa  applied  to  the  latter  be- 
cause they  wore  bonhd  to  live  according  to  certain  rules 
(r^/R).— Riddle,  ChriMtian  Anitq. 

Rehabi'ah  (Heb.  JtecAa^ah',  M^SH'^,  mfar^etf  by 
Jekavah;  also,  in  the  prolonged  form,  Rechabya'ku, 
WjaiTI,  1  Chron.xxiv,21i  xxvi,2o;  Sept-'Pan/Sid  or 
'Paafiiac,  v.  r.  'PojSid  or  'Pa/3ia£),  the  oaiy  sun  of  £Ii- 


eeer,  eon  of  Mdoea;  hinuelf  tbe  fitther  of 
Chroo.  xxiii,  17),  of  whom  the  eldest  was  Iiriiiab  <  i 
Chfon.  xxiv,  SI)  or  Jcoboiah  (I  Chroo.  xxvi,  25).  EC 
post  1618. 

Reheatae.  in  the  Prarer-book*,  ia  understood  tn  i»- 
ply  distinctness  of  utterance,  in  oppositiou  to  a  kj»  isd 
hesitating  manner,  as  in  (he  catechism — -  Rebranr  th, 
articles  of  the  belief."  Sometimes  the  word  aim;.lj  ft- 
notes  saying  or  reading,  or  a  recapilolation ;  a»  whtn 
Latimer  remarks  in  a  sennon, "  I  will  thercforr  uakt  n 
end,  without  any  re  heart  id  or  recital  of  that  mhiA  b  d- 
ready  said." 

RehfoBB,  Carl,  Dr^  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  hem  Ftb 

9,  1792,  at  Altdorf,  in  Breisgau.   When  fifteeti 
age  he  went  to  Yvenlun,  in  Switzerland,  to  aiirad 
lectures  at  the  Festalozzi  Institution  there.    Be  tkec 
entered  the  lyceum  at  UasUtt,  and  ofWr  due  pnparsM 
was  ensbled  to  attend  the  lectures  ml  the  HeidtB4tf 
University,  where  he  was  promoted,  Aiiig,  lb.  1831, » 
doctor  of  philosophy.    Having  completed  tus  stadia, 
he  was  appointed  preacher  of  the  Jewish 
at  Heidelberg,  where  be  died,  Feb.  18, 1842.   He  am- 
lated  into  German  the  B^nn  0,8  Jewish  ritual  oscd 
for  the  sick,  etc.  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  leSiX 
aides,  he  published  a  number  of  scbocA-booka.  See  Funt. 
BM  Jud.  iii,  US  «q.;  Kayseriinfr,  BOtiotM  Ji&ti^ 
Knmftred»er,i,8SS  ai).;  Stcinscbneider,  BU^t^.  Uati- 
buck,  p.  116;  Z\aa,Die  Monatttagt  dtt  KulnitlfTjtkm 
(Beriin,  1873;  Engl.  transL by  Rev.  B.  Pick  in  iheiw- 
uh  Mruengtr,  N.  Y.  1874-75)j  AUgememe  Zeihmg  ia 
Jttdewlkumt,  1842,  p.  248.    (a  P.) 

Re'hob  (Heb.  ArcAoft', arri  [twice  r-nn.s.sai 

X,  8;  Nelu  x,  11], a  «frw/,  from  iu  width;  ^K^'Vmi 
Y.I.  'Poiu/3,etc.),  (he  name  of  two  men  and  also  tftkwi 
places  in  the  north  of  Palestine. 

1.  The  father  oftbeHadadezer.kingofZobaKwhB 
David  smote  at  the  Euphratee  (3  Sam.  viii.  3, 12\  EC 
ante  1043.  Josephos  {Ant.  vii,  5,  1)  calls  him  Arrii 
{'Apaoc),  and  the  oM  Latin  version  Anicknt. 
name  possibly  had  some  connection  witlt  the  di-rrici 
of  Syria  called  Rehob,  or  Beth-rebob  (2  Sam.  x.  C.  Kl 

2.  A  Levite  who  scaled  the  covenant  with  Nebmisik 
<Neh.x,ll).  B.C.410. 

3.  The  northern  limit  of  the  exploration  oftbe  ip» 
who  explored  Canaan  (Nnrab.  xiti,  SIV  It  is  speriiu 
as  being  "  as  men  come  unto  Hamath,"  or,  as  the  ptmx 
is  elsewhere  rendered,  "st  the  entrance  of  Hamiik' 
i.e.at  the  commencement  of  the  territory  of  thatauc 
by  which  in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible  the  gmt 
ley  of  Lebanon,  the  Bika'ah  of  the  prophets,  and  tit 
U&ka'a  of  the  modem  Arabs,  seems  to  be  imigfalr  <k*- 
ignaled.  This,  and  the  consideration  of  the  laqacti- 
Ulity  that  the  spies  went  farther  than  the  up(«r 

of  the  Jordan  vaUey,  seems  to  fix  (be  position  of  Bf  M 
as  not  far  from  Tell  el-Kady  and  B&nioii.  Thi»  u  w- 
firmeil  by  the  statement  of  Judg.  xviii.  2K.  ihst  Lai 
or  Dan  (Tell  el-Kady)  was  "in  tbe  valley  that  i»U 
Bclh-rehob."  Dr.  Kobinsou  (Later  HO,  tttM.  fwSTl' 
propoaea  to  identify  it  with  ffunin,  an  ancient  U»tre» 
in  the  mountains  north-west  of  tbe  plain  of  HnU.  tfcc 
upper  district  of  the  Jordan  valley.  But  ainoe  tbeaaw) 
Ruheib,  of  a  valley,  and  Jirir-Rabhtt,  of  an  Arab  fain.«e 
found  near  Banias,  Thomson  (Land  and  Book.  i. 
prefers  that  vicinity.  There  is  no  reaaon  to  doahi  tlit: 
this  Rehob  or  Betli-rehob  was  identical  with  the  plsn 
mentioned  under  both  names  in  2  Sam.  x.  6.  8.  in  ta>- 
nectiim  with  Haacoh,  which  waa  also  in  tbe  upper  <1«- 
trict  of  the  Huleb.   See  Bkth-hkhob. 

4.  One  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Asher  (Joob.  xix.  Vi- 
and which  from  tbe  list  appears  to  have  been  in  doM 
proximity  to  Zidun.  It  is  named  between  Ebnei.<w  Jib- 
don,  and  Hammon.  Schwarx,  from  some  Jewidi  writiT. 
gives  it  a  position  seven  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Tyn. 
on  the  river  Leontes;  referiiqg,  perbas^  >»  tbe  modm 
vUlage  Raiek  o^mm^OO^Q 
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S.  Ailier  oMitained  another  Rehob  (Josh,  xix,  80). 
One  of  the  two  was  allotted  to  the  Genhonite  Levites 
(xxi,81 ;  1  Chron.  vi,7fi),  and  of  one  ita  CanaaniiUh  in- 
habitants retained  posaeasion  (Judg.  i,  81).  The  men- 
tion or  Aphik  in  thia  Utter  passage  may  imply  that  the 
Rehob  rererred  to  waa  that  of  Jo^  xlx,  30.  Thia,  Eu- 
aebius  and  Jerome  {Onomattieon,  a.  r.  "Roob")  oonfound 
with  the  Rehob  of  the  ^iea,  and  place  four  Roman  miles 
ftom  Scvthoptdta.  The  place  they  refer  to  still  survives 
B»  ttekaby  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Beisfln,  but 
their  ideatification  of  a  town  in  that  position  with  one  In 
the  territory  of  Asher  is  obviously  inaccurate.  The 
Rehob  ii)  question  is  possibly  represented  by  the  mod- 
em TtU  Kurdanjf,  south  of  the  river  BekM,  nesi  the 
northern  base  of  whkh  is  ■  village  with  «  perennial 
spring  (Rolnnson,  Later  Bib.  Re*,  p.  104). 

Rehobo'am  (Heb.  Rechubdm,  D?2n"l,  adarger  of 
the  ptopU  [see  Exod.  xxxiv,  24,  aud  comp.  the  name 
KvpvinfioQ\;  Sept.  'Po/3o^;  Josephut^ 'Po^oa/ioc, 
Mtif.viii,e,l),  the  only  son  ofSoloiiKra,by  the  Ammonit- 
■ah  princess  Naamah  (1  ^gs  xiv,  21, 81),  and  his  suc- 
cessor (xi,  43).  Rehoboam's  mother  ia  distinguished 
hf  the  title  "  the  (not '  an,'  as  in  the  A.  V.)  Ammonite." 
She  was  therefore  one  of  the  foreign  women  whom  Sol- 
omon took  into  his  establishroent  (xi,  I).  In  the  Sepr. 
(1  Kings  xii,  24,  answering  to  xiv,  SI  of  the  Hebrew 
text)  she  is  stated  to  have  been  the  "daughter  of  Ana 
(i.  e.  Hanun)  the  son  of  Nahash."  If  this  is  a  transla- 
tion of  a  statement  which  once  formed  part  of  the  He- 
brew text,  and  may  be  taken  as  authentic  bistoiy,  it 
follows  that  the  Amuonitiah  war  into  which  Hanun's 
insults  had  provoked  David  was  terminated  by  a  re- 
•lliance.  Rehoboam  was  bom  B.C.  1014,  when  Solomon 
was  but  twenty  years  old,  and  as  yet  unanointed  to  the 
throne.  His  reign  was  noted  for  the  great  political 
schism  which  he  occasioned,  and  which  coininucil  to 
the  end  of  both  lines  of  monarchy. 

From  the  earliest  petiod  of  Jewish  history  we  per- 
CMve  symptoms  that  the  confederation  of  the  tribes  was 
but  imperfectly  cemented.  The  powerful  Ephraim  could 
never  brook  a  position  of  inferiority.  Throughout  the 
book  of  Judges  (viii,  1 ;  xii,  1)  the  Ephratmites  show  a 
spirit  of  resentful  jealousy  when  any  enterprise  is  un- 
diertaken  without  their  concurrence  and  active  partid- 
pation.  From  them  had  sprung  Joshua,  and  afterwards 
( by  his  place  of  birth )  Samuel  might  be  considered 
theirs;  and  though  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  gave  to  Israel 
its  first  king,  yet  it  was  allied  by  hereditary  ties  to  the 
bouse  of  Joseph,  and  by  geographical  position  to  the 
territory  of  Ephraim,  so  that  up  to  David's  accession 
the  leadership  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  latter 
tribe.  See  Ephraim,  Tribe  of.  But  Judah  always 
threatened  to  be  a  formidable  rivaL  During  the  earlier 
history,  partly  from  the  phyncal  structure  and  situation 
of  its  territory  (Stanley,  Sgr.  and  PiUeit.  p.  162),  which 
secluded  it  from  Palestine  just  as  Palestine  by  its  geo- 
graphical character  was  secluded  from  the  world,  it  had 
stood  very  much  aloof  from  the  nation  [see  J[n>AH, 
Tbibb  of],  and  even  after  Saul's  death,  apparently 
without  waiting  to  consult  their  brethren,  **  the  men  ik 
Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over  the  house 
of  Judah"  (2  Sam.  it,  4),  while  the  other  tribes  adhered 
to  Saul's  family,  thereby  anticipating  the  final  disrup- 
tion which  was  afterwards  to  rend  the  nation  perma- 
nently into  two  kingdoms.  But  after  seven  years  of 
disaster  a  reconciliation  was  forced  upon  the  contending 
parties:  David  was  acknowledged  as  long  of  Israel,  and 
soon  after,  by  fixing  his  court  at  Jeniutem  and  bring- 
ing  the  labernade  ther^  he  transferred  from  Ephraim 
the  greatness  which  had  attached  to  Shechem  as  the 
ancient  capital  and  to  Shiloh  as  the  seat  of  the  national 
worship.  In  spite  of  this  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
great  personal  popularity  among  the  Ephraimites,  and 
to  have  treated  many  of  them  with  special  favor  (1 
Chron.  xii,  80;  xxrii,  10,  14),  yet  this  roused  the 
Jeakmsy  of  Judah,  and  piubably  led  to  the  revdt  of 


Absalom  (q.  v.).  Even  after  that  perilous  crisis  was 
passed,  the  old  rivalry  broke  oat  afresh  and  almost  led 
to  another  inaurrection  (2  Sam,  xx,  I,  etc.  [comp.  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  60,  67,  etc.,  in  illustration  of  these  remarks]). 
Solomon's  reign,  from  its  severe  taxes  and  other  oppres- 
sions, aggravated  the  discontent,  and  latterly,  fmm  its 
irreligious  character,  alienated  the  prophets  and  pro- 
voked the  displeasure  of  God.  When  Solomon's  strong 
hand  was  withdrawn,  the  crius  came  (B.C.  979).  Reho- 
boam selected  Shechem  as  the  place  of  his  coronation, 
probably  as  an  act  of  concession  to  the  Ephraimites,  and 
perhaps  in  deference  to  the  suggesUons  of  those  old  and 
wise  counsellors  of  his  father  whose  advice  he  after- 
wards unhappily  rejected.  From  the  present  Hebrew 
text  of  1  Kings  xii  the  exact  details  of  the  transactions 
at  Shechem  ate  involved  in  a  little  uncertainty.  The 
general  facts,  indeed,  are  clear.  The  people  demanded 
a  remission  of  the  severe  burdens  imposed  by  Solomon, 
and  Rehoboam  promised  them  an  answer  in  three  days, 
during  which  time  he  consulted  first  his  father's  coun- 
sellors, and  then  the  young  men  '-that  were  grown  up 
with  him  and  which  stood  belbre  him,"  whose  answer 
shows  how  greatly  during  Solomon's  later  years  the 
character  of  the  Jewish  court  had  degenerated.  Reject- 
ing the  advice  of  the  elders  to  conciliate  the  peo|rie  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  so  make  them  "  his  ser- 
vants forever,"  he  returned  as  his  reply,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  an  Eastern  despot,  the  frantic  bravado  of  his  con- 
temporarie^  "  My  little  finger  shall  be  thicker  than  my 
father's  loins.  ...  I  will  add  to  your  yoke;  my  fkther 
hath  ohastiaed  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  yoa 
with  Bcori^on^  ( i.  e.  scourges  furnished  with  sharp 
points;  BO  in  Latin,  icorTno,  according  to  Isidore  lOrigg. 
V,  27],  is  "  virga  nodosa  et  aculeata,  quia  arcuato  vul- 
nere  in  corpus  infiigitur"  [Facciolati,  s.  v.  ]).  There- 
upon arose  the  formidable  song  of  insurrection,  heard 
once  before  when  the  tribes  quarrelled  after  David'a  re* 
turn  from  the  war  with  Absalom : 

"  What  norlfon  hnve  we  in  DavldT 
Whni  luheritnuce  In  Jesse's  souT 
To  yoor  tents,  O  Israel  f 
Now  see  to  thy  owu  bouse,  0  David !" 

Rehoboam  sent  Adoram  or  Adoniraro,  who  had  been 
chief  receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the  reigns  of  bis 
father  and  his  grandCither  (1  Kings  iv,  6;  2  Sun.  xx, 
24),  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  reason,  but  he  was  stoned  to 
death  by  them,  whereupon  the  king  and  his  attendants 
tied  in  hot  haste  to  Jerusalem.  So  far  all  is  plain,  but 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  part  which  Jeroboam  took  in 
these  transactions.  According  to  1  Kings  xii,  3  he  waa 
summoned  by  the  Ephraimites  from  Egypt  (to  which 
country  he  bad  fled  from  the  anger  of  f^lomon)  to  be 
their  spokesman  at  Rehoboam's  ooronatiou,  and  actual- 
ly made  the  speech  in  which  a  remission  of  burdens  was 
requested.  There  is  no  real  contradiction  to  this  when 
we  resd  in  ver.  20  of  the  same  chapter  that  after  the 
success  of  the  insnrrection  and  Rehoboam's  flight,"  when 
ell  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was  come  again,  they 
sent  and  called  him  unto  the  congregation  and  made 
him  king."  We  find  in  the  Sept.  a  lor^  supplement  to 
this  12th  chapter,  possibly  ancient,  containing  fuller  de- 
tails of  Jeroboam's  biography  than  the  Hebrew.  See 
Jkroboah.  In  this  we  read  that  after  Solomon's  death 
he  returned  to  his  native  place,  Sarira  in  Ephraim, 
which  he  fortified,  and  lived  there  quietly,  watching  the 
turn  of  evenu  until  the  long-expected  rebellion  broke 
out,  when  the  Ephraimites  kenrd  (doubtless  through  his 
own  agency)  that  he  had  returned,  and  invited  him  to 
Shechem  to  assume  the  crown.  From  the  same  supple- 
mentary narrative  of  the  Sept.  we  might  infer  that  more 
than  a  year  must  have  elapsed  between  Solomon's  death 
and  Rehoboam's  visit  to  Shechem,  for,  on  receiniig  the 
news  of  the  former  event,  Jeroboam  requested  from  the 
king  of  Egypt  leave  to  return  to  his  native  country'. 
Thia  the  king  tried  to  prevent  by  giving  him  his  sister- 
in-Uw  in  marriage ;  but  on  the  birth  of  l^is  child  Abijah, 
Jeroboam  renewed  bia  Rqf)||f^||^i^^y(^0|lrted. 
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It  U  probftblc  that  during  this  yeir  the  diK»nt«Dt  of 
the  nortbcm  tribea  wu  making  itself  more  and  more 
manifest,  and  that  this  led  to  ^hdjoam's  virit  and  in- 
tended inangtinUoQ.  The  eompaialive  chronology  of 
the  reigns  detenninea  them  both  as  beginuiDg  in  this 
year. 

On  Rehoboam's  return  to  Jentsaleni  be  assembled  an 
army  of  180,000  men  from  the  two  faithful  tribes  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Benjamin  (the  latter  tiwiriemd  from  the  side 
of  Joseph  to  that  of  Jtulah  in  consequence  of  the  posi- 
tion of  David's  capital  within  its  borders),  in  the  hope 
of  recopqiiering  Israel.  The  expedition,  however,  was 
forbidden  liy  the  prophet  Sbemaiah,  who  assured  them 
that  the  Meparatioii  of  the  kingdoms  was  in  accordance 
with  Uod'H  will  (1  Kings  xii,  24),  Still,  during  Reho- 
boam's lifutime  peaceful  relations  between  Israel  and 
Judab  were  never  restored  (2  Chron.  xii,  16;  I  Kings 
xir,  80).  Rehuboam  now  occupied  himaelf  in  Btmigth- 
ening  the  tenlturiea  which  remained  to  him  by  bnild- 
ing  a  number  of  fortresses  of  which  the  names  are  given 
in  2  Chron.  xi,  &-I0,  forming  a  girdle  of  "  fenced  cities" 
roond  Jerusalem.  The  pure  worship  of  God  was  mun- 
tained  in  Judah,  and  the  Invites  snd  many  pious  Israel- 
itea  from  the  North,  vexed  at  the  calf-idolatry  intio- 
dnoed  by  Jeroboam  at  Dan  and  Betbd,  iu  imitation  of 
the  Eg>*ptitn  worship  of  Moevls,  came  and  settled  in 
the  southern  kingdom  and  added  to  its  power.  But 
Rehoboam  did  not  check  the  inlroducUon  oi  heathen 
abomiiutions  into  his  capital.  The  lascivious  worship 
of  Ash  tore  th  was  albwed  to  exist  by  the  side  of  the 
true  religion  (an  inheri»nce  of  evil  doubtless  left  by 
Solomon),  "  images"  (of  Baal  and  hia  miow-divinities) 
were  set  up,  and  the  worst  immoralilies  were  tolerated 
(1  Eings  xiv,  22-24).  These  evils  were  punished  and 
pat  down  by  the  terrible  calamity  of  an  Egyptian  inva- 
taaiL    Shortly  before  this  time  a  change  in  the  ruling 


Portrait  of  Raboboam.  (FRNatbeXgrptlanuonnmeiiir.' 


bonae  bad  oecmred  in  Egypt.  Timmtnty-tntiytmr 
(^Taoitea^whoae  last  king^naluun  or  raMauiatit  lad 
been  a  doae  ally  of  Solomon  (iii,  1 ;  8;  is,  IC:  i. 
28, 39),  was  suooecded  by  the  twenty-aeoswl  ef  Bafaf 
titea,  whose  first  so\*ereign,  Shisbak  (Shcdumk,  fioga- 
chis,  Sovamcifi),  was  himself  connected,  aa  wc  have  m 
with  Jeroboam.  That  he  was  incited  by  bim  ta  ■tarfc 
Judah  is  very  probable.  At  all  eveota,  in  the  fiftk  jm 
of  Rehoboam's  rdgn  the  countiy  waa  invaded  by  a  koa 
of  Egyptians  and  other  Afkican  natjona,  nnBbensg  ISM 
cbariota,  60,000  cavalry,  and  a  vast  miaoeBanwM* 
titude  of  infantT}'  (B.C.  969).  The  line  of  Cortieaa 
which  protected  Jerusalem  to  tbe  west  and  Mlh  «» 
forced,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken,  and  Bebobcaa  kal 
to  purchase  an  ignominious  peace  by  deUveriog  apil 
the  treasures  with  which  SokwKW  bad  adocwd  ibt 
Temple  and  palace,  mdnding  his  goldeD  ahieldttMrf 
thelatgerandSOOorthe  smaller  ain  (x.  IS,  17).«ktr>- 
were  carried  Mum  him  when  he  viaitiad  tbe  Tfrn^k  m 
sute.  We  are  told  that  after  the  Egypttam  kai  r- 
tired,  his  vain  and  foolish  sncccssor  cmofortcd  biwHr 
by  Buhetituting  shields  of  brass,  which  weie  tafcih 
borne  before  him  in  procesnon  by  the  body-guard.  >•  d 
nothing  had  been  changed  nnce  his  father'*  time  (EvaU. 
Getdtiektt  Am  VoUf  /trad,  iii,  MS,  464).  SUAA* 
snceeas  is  commemorated  by  acalptares  dtsCDveiei  kr 
ChunpoUion  on  the  outside  of  (he  great  rcm|de  at  Kb- 

r    m    d    i     m      »  It 

Blerogljph  ofthe  above.  (The  AdsI  cbaraetar.icadU 
denotes  a  region  or  ccmattr.) 

nak,  where  among  a  long  list  of  captaml  lovni  in' 
provinces  occurs  the  name  Judak  Afalhak  (kini^O'' 
Judah).  It  is  said  that  the  features  of  tbe  captirM  ■ 
these  sculptures  are  unmistakably  Jewish  ( Ba^rtls— . 
iterodotui,  ii,  376,  and  Bamftem  Ledum,  p.  1»;  B»- 
een,  Egypt,  iii,  242).  AftCT  this  great  bnmiliatiM  ti* 
moral  condition  of  Judah  seems  Ia  have  impnnd 
Chron.  xii,  12),  and  tbe  rest  of  Rehoboam's  life  to  krr 
been  unmarked  by  any  events  of  importance.  Ht  Ati 
B.C.  966,  aftCT  a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  baviaf:  »■ 
cended  tbe  throne  at  the  age  of  forty-one  (1  Eiaf:i  s"'. 
21 :  2  Chron.  xii,  18).  In  the  addition  to  the  SepL  tl- 
ready  mentioned  (inserted  after  1  Kings  xii,  S4)  «c  tm. 
that  he  was  uxteen  years  old  at  his  aoceaMoa — a 
statement  probably  founded  on  a  wrong  intertntxM 
of  2  Chtoo.  xiii,  7,  where  be  is  caUed  '^ytwng"  (I  *■ 
nete  to  Ait  work,  tHtrperienced')  and  "  ttnder - \>tM*»C 
(33^'^'},  wmtmg  in  retolutiom  and  ipiril}.  He  iti 
eighteen  wivea,  uxty  concubines,  twenty-eight  mm. 
and  nxty  daughters.  The  wisest  thing  recanted  «f  tin 
in  Scripture  is  that  he  refnaed  to  waste  away  kit  aw 
energies  in  the  wretdiedexiatcnoe  of  an  Easlcni  aama 
in  which  we  may  infte,  fVom  hia  b^ilcsmeas  at  the  air 
of  forty-one,  that  he  had  himself  been  edBcaied.lM 
persed  them  in  command  ofthe  newfortreases  whirii  ^ 
had  built  about  the  country.  Of  his  wivcK,  Hikdak 
Abihail,  and  Maachah  were  all  of  the  royal  hauK  i 
Jesse.  Haachah  be  loved  best  of  all,  and  to  htt  *s 
Abijah  be  bequeathed  his  kingdom.  See  Kiesliac.  ffi*- 
AeAa&eaan  (Jena,  1763).    See  Jvuak,  Kiscdox  or. 

Re'boboth  [  many  JUko'boti'\  (HeK  K^r^*^.  \ 
nisrn  (once  ri3n^,Gen.3t,  ll],  wiJepl«ce»,Lc.*Ba 
as  in  Prov.  i,  20,  etc),  the  name  of  three  placn. 

1.  Rbhoboth  thb  Weix  {Sept.  tt-pvxfp'm: 
lutHudo),  the  third  of  the  series  of  wcUs  dug  bv  bv 
in  the  Philistines'  territory  (Gen.  xxvi.  23).  Hefc» 
dug  several  wells  before,  but  was  obliged  to  aba** 
them  ia  consequence  of  the  quarrds  of  tbe  Pki» 
lines.  When  this  one  was  eonpleted  ibey  Hi  v< 
strive  for  iL  He  celebrated  his  triumph  awl  bMw» 
iu  name  on  the  well  in  a  fragment  of  poctty  af 
same  nature  as  those  iiL-  wbicb  Jaoob's  mm  ^ 
Digitized  byV^OOglC 
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lunies  to  his  succeasive  children :  "  H«  called  th«  name 
of  it  Rehoboth  (room)  and  said, 

'  BecsaH  nnw  Jehovah  hath  made  room  Ibr  as 
And  we  »haU  increase  lu  the  land.' " 

The  name  waa  intanded  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the 
patriarch  had  at  length  got  tpaee  to  rest  in.  Moat  oi 
the  ancient  verNmiB  tiaiwate  the  wont,  though  it  must 
evidently  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name.  Isaac  had 
left  the  valley  of  Gerar  and  ita  turbulent  inhabitants 
before  he  dug  the  well  which  he  thus  commemorated 
(ver.  it2).  From  it  he,  in  time, "  went  up"  to  Beersheba 
(ver.  28),  an  expression  which  is  alwa,i-s  used  of  motion 
Cowards  the  land  of  promise.  The  pontion  of  Gerat 
has  not  been  definitely  ascertained,  but  it  seems  to  have 
lain  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Uaza  and  neady  due 
east  of  Beersheba.  In  this  direction,  therefore,  if  any- 
where, the  wells  Sitnah,  Esek,  and  Rehoboth  should  be 
searched  fur.  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  confined 
the  events  of  this  port  of  Isaac's  life  to  a  much  nar* 
rower  cifde.  The  wells  of  the  patriarchs  were  shown 
near  Ashkelon  in  the  time  of  Origen,  Antoninus  Har^ 
tyr,  and  Euaebius  (Reland,  Palirsf.  p.  589) ;  the  Samar- 
itan veruon  identifies  Gerar  with  Ashkelon;  Josephus 
(ilB/.i,  12,  1)  calls  it  "Gerar  of  Pakttinr,"  i.e,of  Pki- 
liftia.  It  is  ■  remarkable  fact  that  the  name  clings  to 
the  spot  stilL  In  the  wilderness  of  et-Tth,  about  twen- 
ty-tbree  miles  south-west  of  Beersheba,  is  a  wady  called 
er-Rttkaibeh,  in  which  and  on  the  adjoining  heights 
an  lemdns  eS  antiquity  thoa  deaeribed  by  Robinson : 
"  In  the  valley  itself  u  the  ruin  of  a  small  rough  build- 
ing with  a  dome,  built  in  the  manner  of  a  mosque.  On 
t  fae  right  of  the  path  is  a  confused  heap  of  hewn  stones, 
the  remains  uf  a  square  building  of  some  size,  perhaps 

■  tower.  On  the  acclivity  of  the  eastern  hill  we  found 
tracts  of  lotltif  a  deep  cistern,  or  nther  cavern,  and  a 
fine  ciieulsr  thie8hii4[- floor,  evidently  antique.  But 
on  aaeanding  the  hiD  on  the  left  of  the  valley  we  were 
Mtonished  to  find  ourselves  amid  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient ci^.  Here  is  a  level  track  of  ten  or  twelve  acres 
in  extent  entirely  and  thickly  covered  over  with  con- 
fused heaps  of  stones,  with  just  enough  of  their  former 
order  remaining  to  show  the  foundations  and  form  of 
the  houses,  and  the  ocurae  of  some  of  the  streets.  The 
houses  were  mostly  small,  all  solidly  built  of  bluish  lime- 
■tonCf  squared  and  dten  hewn  on  the  exterior  amtkee. 
Many  of  the  dweUingi  bad  each  its  dstem,  cat  in  the 
Bulid  rock;  and  these  still  remained  quite  entire.  ,  .  . 
Once,  as  we  judged  upon  the  spot,  this  must  have  been 

■  city  of  not  less  than  twelve  «r  fifteen  th4>u8and  inhab- 
itants" (Bib.  Ra.  i,  106).  This  identification  is  adopted 
by  Rowlands  ( in  Williams,  Holy  City,  i,  465 ),  Tan  de 
Velde  {Memoir,  p.  843),  Stewart  (7Vn(  tmd  Khan, 
pw  343),  and  Bonar  (Daert  of  Siaai,  p.  816).  Dr.  Rob- 
inson could  not  find  the  well  itself.  Dr.  Stewart  found 
it  "regularly  built,  twelve  feet  in  circumference,"  bat 
"completely  filled  up."  Mr. Rowlands  describes  it  as 
**  an  ancient  well  of  living  and  good  water." 

2.  Rkhoboth  thk  CiTif  {Heb.  Reckobolk'  'fr,  Kan^ 
i.  e.  RduAotk  City;  Sept.  'Pow^utA  irdXtc  v.  r. 
'Pontic i  ya]g. plalea  aritatea),  one  of  the  four  cit- 
ies built  by  Asshur,  or  by  ITimrod  in  Asshur,  according 
as  this  difficult  passage  is  translated.  The  four  were 
Nineveh,  Rehoboth-irfCalab,  and  Resen,  between  Nine- 
veh and  Calah  (Gen.  x,  11).  It  has  been  supposed  by 
recent  commentators  that  these  four  constituted  one 
grtat  eUg.  They  argne  that  the  first  natta,  JVtnerrA, 
u  the  chief,  and  that  the  other  three  are  subordinate. 
"  He  bnilt  Nineveh,  with  (taking  1,  not  as  a  copulative, 
but  as  the  sign  of  subordination)  Rehoboth-ir,  Catah, 
and  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Calah."  From  thin  it 
would  follow  that  the  four  placm  formed  a  large  com- 
posite city,  or  range  of  towns,  to  which  the  general 
name  "Nineveh"  was  given  (see  Keil  and  Delitzsch, 
ad  toe.).  This  appeara  to  put  too  great  a  strain  upon 
the  passage;  and  it  ia  better,  because  more  natural,  to 
take  them  as  distinct  places.   They  were  moat  prob- 


ably not  far  distant  from  each  other;  and  as  Nineveh 
and  Calah  stood  on  the  Tigris,  the  others  may  be  looked 
for  there  also.  The  Samaritan  seems  to  understand 
SUtnce  in  South  Assyria,  which  was  thence  callc«l  Sit- 
tacene  (Ptolemy,  vi,  1,  2),  and  is  different  fn>m  the 
Mesopotamian  Sittace  near  the  Tigris  (Xeiioph.  Anah. 
ii,  4, 13;  coihp.  Mannert,  Geogr.  v,  ii,  is&  sq.),  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  Old  Bagdad,  Ephrem  has  Adtabene, 
a  well-known  district  of  Assyria;  but  not,  as  Micbaelis 
supposes  (if;nctJ:.  1,248),  also  a  city.  Schulthess  (Partid, 
p.  117)  refers  it  to  the  Eupbratra,  and  considers  it  the 
same  as  HeJtobotk  Ilan-naKar  (No.  8,  below),  lo  that 
case  we  must  nnderstaod  Assyria  in  a  wide  aenae,  as 
the  Aaayrian  empire,  whieh  ia  improbable.  Bochart 
gives  a  far-fetched  supposition,  resting  on  conjectural 
etymology  (Phaleg,  iv,  21),  Jerome,  both  in  the  Vul> 
gate  and  iu  his  Qaeutwmet  ad  Gmeiim  (probably  from 
Jewish  sources),  considers  Rebobotb-ir  as  referring  to 
Nineveh,  and  as  meaning  the  "streets  of  the  city." 
The  readings  of  the  Targunu  of  Jonathan,  Jeruialfem, 
and  rabtn  Joseph  on  Gen.  and  1  Chron,,  viz.  Pbliak, 
Platiitka,  are  probably  only  transcriptions  of  the  Greek 
word  irXanini,  which,  as  found  in  tbe  well-known  an- 
cient city  Platffia,  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  Rehoboth. 
The  name  of  Rahabeh  is  still  attached  to  two  places  in 
tbe  region  of  the  ancient  Mesopotamia.  They  lie,  the 
one  ou  the  western  and  the  other  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  tbe  Euphrates,  a  few  miles  below  the  confiuence  of 
the  Kbabftr.  Both  an  aaid  to  contain  extenaive  an- 
cient nmain&  That  on  the  eastern  bank  bears  the 
affix  of  main,  or  royal,  and  this  Bonsen  (Bibeiwerk) 
and  Kalisch  (C»)e«w,p.261)  propose  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Rebobolh.  Its  distance  from  Kalah-Sheighat 
and  Nimrtld  (nearly  200  miles)  is  perhaps  an  obstacle 
to  this  identification.  Sir  H.  Rawlinsnn  {Athataum, 
April  16, 1854)  suggests  Sekm^ak  in  the  inmediata 
neighborhood  of  Kidah,  when  there  an  still  exten- 
sive ruins  at  the  Anyrian  period,"  bat  no  subsequent 
diaooveriea  appear  to  have  confirmed  this  suggestion. 

3.  Rehoboth  bv  ths  Rivbb  (Heb.  Jte^obolk'  kan- 
Nahar',  nnm  niaHl,  L  e.  Rechobolh  of  tie  JUrer; 
Sept.  'Pow/5iud  [  V,  r.  'Puj3iud  ]  q  irapd  iriraftov ; 
Vulg,  €k  fiuviu  Bobolh,  or  Rohohoth,  quce  Juxta  amim» 
tila  ttt),  the  city  of  a  certain  Saul  or  Shaul,  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.xxxvi,S7;  1  Chron. 
i,  48),  The  affix  "  the  river"  fixes  the  situation  of  Re- 
hoboth as  on  the  Euphrates,  emphatically  "the  river" 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Aria  (see  Gen,  xxxi,21; 
XV,  18 ;  Deut.  i,  7 ;  Exod.  xxiii,  31).  The  Targum  of 
Onketos  adds, "  Rehoboth,  which  i$0Hthe  Phrat."  Then 
is  no  reason  to  enppoee  that  tbe  limits  of  Edom  ever 
extended  to  the  Euphnte^  and  therefore  the  occur- 
rence of  the  name  in  the  lists  of  kings  of  Edom  is  pos- 
sibly a  trace  of  an  Assyrian  incurrion  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  Chedorlaomer  and  AmrapheL  At  «U  events, 
the  kings  of  Edom  were  not  all  natives  of  that  country. 
Schultens  in  his  note  {Index  Geogr.  m  VH.  Salad,  s.  v. 
"  Hahaba")  identifies  It  with  Rehoboth  of  Gen.  xxxvi, 
37 ;  and  this  is  the  view  of  Bochart  {Opp.  t,  22d),  Winer, 
Gesenius  (T'A^Mur.p.  1261), and  others;  but  as  the  Eu- 
phrates was  far  distant  from  tbe  site  of  Nineveh,  then 
is  a  strong  probability  against  this  opinion.  /foAa&oA 
is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda.  In  his  day  there  was  a 
small  vilUge  on  the  site.  The  name  still  remains  at- 
tached to  two  spou  on  tbe  Euphrates— tbe  one,  simply 
Rah^h,oa  the  right  bank, eight  miles  below  the  juno< 
tioa  of  the  Kbabfir,  and  about  three  milee  west  of  the 
river;  the  other  foar  or  five  miles  farther  down  on  the 
left  bank.  The  latter  is  said  lu  bo  called  Pahabtit- 
malik,  i,  e.  "  royal"  (  Kalisch,  Kaplan  ),  and  is  on  this 
ground  identified  by  the  Jewish  commentators  with 
the  city  of  SauL  The  existence  of  the  second  locality, 
however,  rests  but  on  slender  foundation.  It  is  shown 
on  the  map  in  Layard's  Kiaevtk  and  Babj/bn,  and  is 
mentioned  by  the  two  Jewish  auttaorides  named  above  f 
bat  it  doe.  not  appear  on^  mj^  oQig^gfpey. 
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The  other  locsltty  ia  nnquettionably  authentic.  Cbet- 
ney  says, "  On  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  st  the 
north  -  western  extremity  of  the  plun  of  Shinar,  and 
three  anil  a  half  milee  south>west  of  the  town  of  Maya- 
din,  are  exteostve  mini  around  a  castle  atill  bearuig  the 
name  of  Rehoboth"  (i,  119 ;  ii,  222). 

Re'linin  (Heb.  and  Chald.  Redbm',  DVTI,  com- 
pauionaU;  Sept.  'Piovft,  but  in  Neh.  iii,  17  'Paovft), 
the  name  of  Ave  men. 

1.  One  of  the  "children  of  the  province"  who  re- 
turned from  the  Babylonian  captivity  with  Zenibbabel 
(Ezra  ii,  2).  B.C.  63&  In  tbe  parallel  paisage  (Neb. 
vii,  7)  he  is  called  Nbhux. 

2.  One  of  the  priests  who  returned  from  Bat>ylDn  at 
the  Bame  lime  (Neb.  xii,  S).  B.C.  6S6.  In  a  subw- 
queut  verse  (ver.l6)heseem8  to  be  called  Hakim  (q.v.). 

3.  A  Persian  officer  in  Samaria,  joint  author  with 
Shimshai  of  a  letter  which  turned  Artaxerxes  af^inst 
the  building-plans  of  the  Jews  (Ezra  iv,  8,  9, 17,  28), 
B.C.  535.  "  He  was  perhaps  a  kind  of  lieutenant^ov- 
emor  of  the  province  under  tbe  king  of  Persia,  holding 
apparently  the  same  office  at  Tatnai,  who  is  described 
in  Em  t,  6  as  taking  part  in  «  similar  transaction,  and 
b  there  called  'the  governor  on  this  aide  the  river.* 
The  Chaldee  title,  bsa'bsa,  hiU-tlSm,  literally  'lord 
of  decree,'  ia  left  untranslated  in  tbe  Sept,  haXra/i  and 
the  Vulfc.  BteUem;  and  the  rendering  'chancellor'  in 
the  A.  V.  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Kimchi 
and  others,  who  explain  it,  in  consequence  of  its  con- 
nection with  'scribe,'  by  the  Hebrew  word  which  is 
usually  rendered '  recorder.*  Thia  appears  to  have  been 
tbe  view  taken  by  the  author  of  1  EaAt.  ii,  25,  u  ypa^uv 
tA  rpotnriimvTa,  and  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xi,  2, 1),  a 
irdyra  ri  vparrofutn  ypd^utv.  The  former  of  these 
■eems  to  be  a  gloss,  for  the  Chaldee  title  ia  also  repre- 
•ented  by  BEcXridfioc" 

4.  A  Levite,  son  of  Banl,  and  one  of  the  builders  of 
the  wall  of  Jeruaatem  under  Nebemtah  (Neb.  iU,  17), 
B.C44fi. 

5.  One  of  tbe  chief  Israelites  who  signed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nebemtah  (Neh.  x,  So).   B.C  410. 

H»TI  (Heb.  Rtg',  ^5?, /rfnw*^  .*  Sept.  'P^  r.  r. 
*Pi|in'),  one  of  king  David's  t^cers,  who  refused  to  rebel 
with  Adonijab  (1  Kinga  i,  8).  B.a  lOlfi.  "Jerome 
{Quatl.  llfbr.  ad  loc)  sUtes  that  he  is  tbe  same  with 
'  Hiram  the  Zairite,'  i,  e.  Ira  the  Jairite,  a  priest  or 
prince  about  the  person  of  David,  Ewald  (GncM.  iii, 
266,  note),  dwelling  on  the  occuirenee  of  Shimri  in  the 
same  list  with  Kei,  suggesu  that  the  two  are  David's 
only  surviving  brothers,  Rei  being  ideotiod  with  Rad- 
»At.  This  is  ingenious,  but  there  is  notliiDg  to  support 
it,  while  there  is  the  grMt  objection  tn  it  that  the  name* 
are  in  the  original  extremely  dissimilar,  Rei  containing 
the  Ain,  a  letter  which  is  rarely  exchanged  for  any 
other,  but  apparently  never  for  Dal^h  (Oeseniua,  7*Ae- 
aur.  p.  9(6)" 

Helob,  Geobo,  a  (terman  doctor  of  theology,  was 
wra  in  18IS,  and  died  Oct.  1, 1862,  as  pastor  of  Reich- 
.^isheim,  in  Hesse.  He  wrote,  We  Aoferttthung  dra 
U.i-rn  aU  HeiUtkaUache,  with  special  reference  to 
Schleicrmachjr  (DarmaUdt,  1845);  — /)ie  tthrfortbU- 
Juiiy  in  der  erangetUiA-protegtanliM^hfn  Kirche,  auf 
(Ktn  Grund  dei  aitgtburgitchm  Confetsion  (Hamburg 
an,'  Gotha,  1847)  — DU  eeangtluch-lulhtritcke  Kirche 
im  G-ouherzogtktim  JIfMtm  (Stuttgart,  1856).  See  Zuch- 
olil,  BiW.  Th^l  ii,  1043,        1869,    (R  P.) 

Seiohaidt,  Joi"  Chbistias,  a  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  #aa  bom  at  Ruhrort,  on  the  Rhine, 
in  1803.  Ho  v<as  educated  Arst  at  the  public  school  in 
his  native  place,  and  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  at 
the  gymnaunm  at  Duisburg.  Feeing  a  desire  to  de- 
vote himself  to  missionary  work,  he  was  recommcndGd 
to  tbe  missionary  society  at  Barmen,  which  receivcil 
him,  and  he  was  sent  by  it  to  the  excellent  Jaiiickc's 
Hiauonary  institutivu  at  Berlin.  JiUiicke  had  no  funds 


at  command  to  enable  him  to  send  fottb  misricmirifi, 
but  the  nlarionuy  sodetiea  in  En^and,  in  Hdlsni 
and  elaewbem  were  thankfid  to  avail  tbemadve* 

those  who  had  been  trained  by  the  venerable  pastor  is 
Berlin.  In  tbe  year  1824  the  London  Society  for  Pnp> 
agating  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  appmnted  Hl 
Rcichardt  for  the  misuon  in  Inland,  in  conneciioa  viih 
Mr.  Becker,  a  former  pupil  of  father  JOnicke.  Daria^ 
1825  and  1826  he  travelled  extensively  through  Pbhad: 
from  1827  to  1830  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  mamsa- 
ary  journeys  in  Holland  and  Bavaria,  and  in  18S1  k 
was  active,  together  with  the  lat«  Rev.  M.  &  (sftcr- 
wards  bishop)  Alexander,  in  preaching  the  G<iq)«l  to 
the  Jews  in  London  and  the  principal  towns  Eng- 
land, From  that  time  his  permanent  residence  vat  u 
London,  in  prosecution  of  tbe  missionary  work  in  b«bilf 
of  his  society.  In  October,  1857,  Mr.  Keicbaidi  kfi 
England  on  a  special  mission  to  Jemaalem,  where  be 
also  remained  for  a  time.  After  bis  return  from  J«n- 
salem,  his  time  and  efforts  were  mainly  direeled  to  ilie 
work  of  the  society  in  England,  with  occauooal  vif 
■Is  to  various  missionary  stationa.  His  main  wt^ik, 
however,  was  tbe  revision  of  the  text  of  tbe  Hebrew 
New  Test,  which  was  printed  and  puUiahed  mtuiI 
timea,  and  in  correcting  for  tbe  preas  niulli|ilttd  edi* 
tions  of  the  Old  Test.,  which  the  LoiHloo  Society,  as 
well  as  the  British  ffible  Society,  puUiabed.  He  afao 
took  part  in  the  training  of  candidates  for  minoo- 
ary  employment,  and,  after  he  was  permitted  to  It- 
Itor  until  his  death,  March  31,  1873,  In  connectm 
with  bis  missionaiy  work,  he  published  a  numb*Y  of 
pamphlets,  which  have  been  translated  by  hb  ftIio«- 
laborers  into  Dutch,  French,  etc,  viz.  *T^1^  |2  rPUS. 
or  Proofs  that  Jetut  of  Nazurtth  u  the  Stm  of  IfoM 
(Lond.  1861,  and  often):— n  noX  rT^TTT,  or  Prv/t 
that  the  Meatiah,  the  Son  of  David,  it  aUo  the  So*  ^ 
God  (ibid.  1851,  and  often) :— irnist  Vl  ix^tT  753 
^^!t  n.  The  Scriptural  Docfritie  **/  ihm  God  of  I  trod 
(ibid.  1851,  and  often):  — nin'^nan  ^ro,  Tki  Tv> 
Covmanti,  or  Motaim  and  Ohrietiairihf  ( 2d  ed.  ibid. 
l»57):  —  lttceaigaHtM  of  the  Prophei  Joel  tcitk  Spmal 
Refrrence  to  the  Coning  Critit  (iUd.  1867).  See  JM^t 
JnielHgencer  (Lond.),  1851,  p.  427  sq.;  1867,  p.  34  m|.; 
May,  1873;  Dibre  Emeth,  oder  Stimvie  der  IVahrhti 
(Brpslau,  1878),  p.  97  aq. ;  Delitzscb,  Saat  anfRi^im^ 
(1873),  X,  228  sq.;  FUrst,  BM.  Jud.  iii,  143;  ZodnU, 
BiU.TheoLii,  lOU.  P.) 

Reiche,  JoHA^tx  Georo,  a  German  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  bom  in  the  year  1794  at  Leex, 
in  Hanover,  Having  completed  bis  studies,  be  was 
appointed  in  1817  collaborator  at  the  gymnaatra  ts 
Oelle,  and  in  1819  he  became  JifpefenS  at  GdniifaL 
In  the  year  1821  he  travelled  extensively,  and  afker  Wb 
return  in  1822  he  commenced  his  private  lectures  tt  tbe 
Univerrity  of  Giittingen.  In  l^£7  he  was  appoimed 
extraordinary  professor  of  theology,  and  in  183^^  docn 
and  ordinary  professor,  which  position  be  occnpted  tS 
bis  death,  Aug.  9, 1863.  Reiche  is  best  known  sa  ■ 
commentator  on  the  New  Test.,  and  as  such  be  p^ 
lished,  AutheiOia  Potttriorig  ad  T'Aessa&mtewcv  i^**^ 
la  Vadicia  (GSttingen,  1829)v~('en«eA etaermiAIr^ 
lichem  ErlHaniag  ^  Briffes  PauU  an  dif  ROtmer  (3i«d. 
1832,  1834,  2  pts.):— OnAVvm  MSS.  A'.  Gr^rvrtm 
aliquot  Iniigmorum  in  Bibliotheca  Rfgia  Parisiemei  At- 
$ervatorum  Nova  Dttcriplio  et  mm  Textm  Vtilgo  Rtrtft^ 
CoUatio  pramitsit  guUmtdam  dt  \eglecfi  Codiewm  MSS. 
N.  T,  Stadii  Camit  ObtervatiambvM  (ibid.  IH7):—C(<^ 
men/ariui  Criticus  in  X.  7*.,  quo  Loca  Grmriora  et 
citiora  TAvtionia  Dubite  accurate  Iteceiuentwr  rt  Expii- 
canlur  (ibid.  1853-62.  v«l.  i-iii)  •.—Commnaarii  m  -V.  T. 
Crilici  S]>ecimen  (ibid.  1863).  See  Tft"iner.  ItnndhBrh  der 
theol.  KUeratiir,  i,  89,  1!57,  2.58,  414,  450.  725;  ZncboU. 
Bibl.  Theol.ii,  1044  sq.;  Litrraritrher  Haxdwiter  firt 
kalhol.  Deulfchland,  18C4,  p.  78.  P.) 

Reichel,  Joii»  FasPKBicg,  a  distinguished  buhop 
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of  the  Honvim  Cftmrcb,  was  bom  Kt  hmbm,  in  Alt«n- 
bui^,  G«ntuu)y,  Hay  16, 1781.  Ilia  hther  uiA  grandfa- 
tber  were  botb  PrutesUnt  cleigymen,  and  the  latter  waa 
expelled  from  Bohemia  on  account  of  hia  faith.  Reicbet 
atadied  tbwtogy  at  tbe  UnivcruQr  of  Jena,aiul  entered 
the  miniatiy  of  the  Lothenn  Church ,  but  after  a  anrice 
of  only  fimr  yean  be  joined  the  Moravian  communion, 
for  which  he  had  always  had  a  strong  predilection.  He 
labored  in  various  capacitiea  and  in  various  countries 
until  1769,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  executive  board 
of  the  Unitaa  Fratmm,  known  as  the  Unity's  Elden' 
Cooference.  In  thia  body  be  fcmiUned  for  for^  y«ara, 
until  his  death.  After  bia  conaeeradon  to  the  episeo- 
pacy  in  1775,  he  onclertoofc  many  offlctil  viMtationa, 
extending  them  as  far  as  the  East  Indies  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Tbe  most  remarkable  was  that  which 
be  held  in  America  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  Revolutionary 
War,  from  1778  to  1783.  He  visited  nearly  all  tbe  Mo- 
ravian churches  of  this  country,  in  many  of  which  the 
war  had  caused  nnfitrtunate  agitattona  and  atrife,  and 
■aoeeeded  in  restoring  peace.  He  died  at  Berthelsdorf, 
in  Saxony,  Nov.  17, 1809.    (E.  de  S.) 

Reld,  Adam,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Wiahaw,  Linarkahire,  Scotland,  Jan.  4, 1808,  was 
Mincated  in  Glasgow  University,  and  at  tbe  "nieoli^cal 
Seminary  of  the  Secession  Church  under  Dr.  Dick,  Hav- 
ing completed  his  studies  in  1842,  he  came  to  America. 
He  supplied  tbe  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Amenia, 
N.  Y.,  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  was  called  to 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  His 
reputation  oa  a  preacher  was  very  extensive,and  he  re- 
oeived  callt  at  differnit  times  to  important  chafes  in 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Buffalo.  His  habits 
were  very  regular;  he  gave  a  part  of  each  evening  to 
the  preparation  of  his  sermons,  which  he  wrote  out  with 
great  care  and  regularly  committed  to  memory.  As  a 
memoriter  preacher  he  was  unusually  effective.  His 
style  was  logical  and  impressive,  being  adorned  with 
the  choicest  diction.  He  did  very  little  pastoral  work, 
but  hie  eeagrcgaUoR  was  more  than  paid  by  the  ricb- 
ncas  of  the  intellectual  feaata  which  he  constantly  served. 
He  was  above  tbe  medium  height,  slender  and  atratght 
as  an  arrow,  and  very  clerical  in  his  appearance,  whicl> 
li^ained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  priest  Beid,"  by  which 
be  was  known  in  all  the  surrounding  country.  When 
at  borne  he  wrote  a  sermon  every  week,  many  of  which, 
however,  he  never  preached.  When  be  bail  passed  his 
aeventicsb  year,  bis  oongrtsation  rehictantly  acrapted 
his  resignatMD  and  appointed  him  pastor  emeritus.  He 
died  Nov.  3,1878.  (W.P.&} 

Bald,  John  WilKUl,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Csharras  Co,  K.  C,  in  1807.  He  punued  his 
early  studies  amid  many  embarrssung  circumstances, 
and  his  literary  and  scientific  studies  chiefly  under  Dr. 
Jobu  Bobinson,  of  North  Carolina.  In  1831  he  removed 
to  Georgia  and  opened  a  claMical  school,  during  which 
tinoe  he  studied  theology  under  the  direction  <^S.  K. 
Talmage,  D.D.,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  licensed  by  Hope- 
well riesbytery  in  September,  1S83,  and  soon  afker  or- 
dained by  the  same  presbytery,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly connected  with  Olivet,  South  Liberty,  Lincolnton, 
Double  Ranches,  Salem,  Woodstock,  Bethany,  and  Lex- 
ington chorches,  and  also  as  a  general  domestic  mis- 
sionary agent.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Woodstock, 
<ia.,  July  1 1, 1867.  Mr.  Reid  for  about  thirty  years  Is- 
boriously  fuUowed  the  occupation  of  teaching  in  con- 
nection with  the  exerdse  of  his  ministry.  The  village 
of  Woodstock,  Oglethorpe  Co.,  Ga^  was  boilt  np  by  the 
eabject  of  this  sketch  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  intelligence,  for  the  sake  of  soclnl,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  privileges.  For  a  few  years  Air. 
Rnd  carried  on  simply  a  high-acbool ;  but  liia  cnpaci- 
ty,  d[ill,and  success  in  training  young  men  rapiiUy  in- 
creased his  repntaUon:  It  was  thwught,  therefore,  ad- 
risable  to  secve  still  greater  privileges  by  establish- 
ing a  mora  regular  organisation.  Consequently,  quite 
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a  fiill  literary,  claaaical,  and  sdentific  cnrricolum  was 
arranged  in  four  divisions,  and  tbe  school  henceforth 
took  the  name  of  Pbilomatbean  Collegiate  Institute. 
The  change  was  made  at  the  suggestion  and  by  tbe 
aid  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens^  and  tlie  or- 
ganization accomplished  all  that  i^  friends  expected. 
See  Wilaon,  PrvOgterim  Siilorieat  Ahumae,  1868,  p. 
86S.  (J.L.S.) 

Reld,  Josepb,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  1842,  near  Romeo,  Mich.  He  was  of  Sc(^b  parent- 
age and  received  a  careful  religious  training.  He  was 
gnulnated  at  tbe  Michigan  University  and  received  his 
theological  training  in  Union  Seminary.  He  was  reg- 
ularly ordained,  and  went  to  Kansoa  to  enter  the  mis- 
sionary field.  At  a  place  called  Manhattan,  and  tbe  re- 
gion around,  be  spent  five  years  of  ardoous  toil,  when  he 
returned  to  Michigan,  tliat  be  might  be  near  hia  parents 
and  comfort  them  in  their  feebleness.  He  remained  in 
Michigan,  preaching  as  opportunity  permitted,  and  was 
looking  forward  to  a  settlement  when  he  was  attacked 
with  a  disease  which  ended  bis  life.  He  died  at  Rnmeo 
iu  1877,  after  a  ministry  of  only  seven  years.  (W.  P.  S.) 

Reid,  Thomaa,  a  celebrated  Scotch  divine  and 
metaphysician,  was  bom  at  Strachaa  in  1710.  He  was 
educated  at  Mariscbal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  became 
its  librarian,  a  position  which  he  resigned  in  1786.  In 
1787  he  was  presented  by  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  to 
the  living  of  New  Machor,  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  a(K 
pointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  above- 
named  college  in  1752.  In  1764  he  succeeded  Adam 
Smith  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Univet- 
aityof  Glugow.reUring  in  1761.  He  died  Oct.  7, 1796. 
He  pnblislml,  Et$ag»  on  flu  Pmoen  of  Ue  Humm  Miad 
(Edinb.  1819, 8  vols.  8vo}  x—Jnquify  intolMeHimim  MinA 
(Edinb.  1763  ;  5th  ed.  1801, 8vo).  These  and  numerous 
Esaayi,  etc,  were  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
of  The  Worka  of  Tkonuu  Reid,  D.D.,  note  full;/  Col- 
kcted,  et&  (6th  ed.  Edinb.  1863,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Alli- 
\>oae,DicL  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  AutMori,».v.  See  Scot- 
tish PHILOBOFHY. 

Raid,  WlUiutt  Wilalds,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  West  Nottin^am,  Chester  Cow, 
Pa.,  AprilSl,  1778,  and  graduated  with  benor  at  Prince- 
ton College  in  180ti.  He  waa  then  for  about  two  years 
aamstant  teacher  in  an  academy  in  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
afterwards  in  Shepherdstown,  Va. ;  then,  about  1804, 
he  became  professor  in  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and 
finally  president  of  that  college  some  two  years  later. 
He  was  Hoensed  by  the  Pieebytery  of  Winchester  in 
the  spring  of  1806,  and  dissolved  Ua  connection  with 
the  college  about  eighteen  months  afterwardsi  In  1808 
he  settled  at  LynchbuTg,  Campbell  Co.,  Vs.,  where  be 
opened  a  school  for  males  as  a  means  of  support,  and 
at  the  same  time  labored  to  build  up  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  village.  In  thu  he  aucceeded,  and  was 
installed  as  pastor  ia  1822.  Still,  his  prin^Hd  SeM  of 
labor  was  bis  school,  wbich  after  a  while  became  a 
boarding-school  for  young  ladies,  and  stood  first  among 
similar  institutions  in  Vi^inia.  Here  his  labors  for 
the  good  of  bis  charge  were  crowned  with  distinguish- 
ed Bucceas.  Having  become  incapacitated  for  public 
labor,  he  rengned  bis  charge  in  1848,  and  lived  in  re- 
tirement till  his  death,  June  23, 1853.— Sprague,  j4imuff 
o/(he  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,388. 

Reily,  James  Ross,  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Meyeratown,  Lebanon 
Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  31, 1788.  He  began  his  theological  stud- 
ies with  Dr.  Becker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1809,  waa  li- 
censed in  1812,  and  became  pastor  of  churches  in  Ly- 
ken's  Valley,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.  In  1818  he  wss  sent 
as  an  exploring  missionary  to  North  Carolina,  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  charge.  He  was  called  to  Ha- 
gcrstowii,  Md.,  in  1819;  resigned  in  1825,  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  agent  to  go  to  Europe  with  a  view  of 
securing  aid  from  the  Refbrmed  ebnrehes  there  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Tbeolog^^^^^ing^g^^ 
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Refonned  Cbnreh  uid  «oUecLing  booltt  for  ita  libniy. 
In  this  he  wu  guccessTuI,  returning  in  November,  1826. 
He  became  pwtor  in  York,  Pa.,  in  1827.  His  health 
failing,  he  resigned  in  July,  18S1.  He  now  supported 
himaelf  in  a  secular  calUng  amid  continued  ill-bealtb, 
aad  died  Maidi  18, 1844,  Mr.Reily  was  •man  of  great 
MMigy  and  originality,  and  withal  soraewbat  eccen- 
tric ;  in  the  pulpit  be  was  grave,  earnest,  and  more  than 
ordinarily  doquent  He  preached  in  German  and  Eng- 
lish. 

Relly,  John,  a  minister  in  the  Refonned  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  bom  in  Ireland  about  1770,  and  came 
to  this  country  wben  about  seventeen.  He  engaged  in 
teaching  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  for  several  years, 
but  studied  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Special  Presbytery  at  Philadelphia,  Hay  24, 1809.  He 
was  talien  on  trial  Aug.  16, 1812,  ordained  in  1818,  and 
sent  as  missionary  to  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio.  He  taad*DOt  been  long  in  South  Canriina  before 
he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  united  congregations 
of  Bearer  Dams  and  Wateree,  where  he  labored  with 
great  accepUnce  and  succen  until  his  death,  August, 
1820.  Mr.  Reily  was  a  man  of  childlike  simfdictty,  god- 
ly aincerity,  sinj^eneag  of  purpoee,  and  undaunted  in- 
trepidity.—Spragne,  A  huciIi  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  60. 

Relmaxiu,  Hsrxaiw  Samiiu.,  a  learned  German 
p)itl<^ist,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  Dec.  33,  16M,  and 
studied  6rst  under  his  father  and  afterwards  under  Wolf 
and  Fabrictus.  He  next  went  to  study  at  Jena,  and 
later  at  Wittenberg.  After  having  travelled  over  Hol- 
land and  England,  he  was  appointed  rector  at  Weimar 
in  1728,  and  in  1729  was  called  to  Hamburg  as  teacher 
of  Hebrew  in  the  gymnanum.  He  died  there,  March 
1, 176{^  Hia  theological  writings  are  a  Diuertatio  dt 
A$Kt$onbaa  Sgtudrii  Magm  (ilamb.  17fit,  4to)  '.—Die 
vomthmttm  WtUtrheitm  tfer  nal&rlkhm  JttUffion  (ibid. 
1764),  and  a  few  others  of  leas  importance.  He  is  espe- 
cially credited  with  the  editorship  of  the  famous  Wol- 
/mbUUtt  Fragmmit  (q.  v.).  See  Hoefer,  Norn.  Biog. 
Gittirale,  sl  v.  ;  Hcrzog,  ReaUEncykhp,  s.  v. 

Relnbeok,  Johask  Gustav,  a  German  theologian 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  Jan.  26, 1668.  His  fatbn, 
Andieas,  was  superintendent  at  Bmnswick,  and  pub- 
lished two  enormous  volumes  on  the  Hebrew  accents. 
Johann  studied  theol<^  at  Halle,  pursuing  Hebrew 
onder  Michaelis,  and  philosophy  under  Wolf.  He  was 
called  in  170d  as  preacher  to  the  Friedrichswerder 
Church  in  Beriin,  and  in  1716  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Cologne.  He  was  a  favorite 
with  Frederick  William  I,  and  also  with  Frederick  the 
Great.  He  died  Aug.  21, 1741.  Retnbeek  ia  the  antbor 
of  several  Biblical,  homiletical,  and  philosophical  works, 
which  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  A'onr.  Biog,  OiiUrak, 
a.v. 

Relnacclna,  Chbistian,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was 
bom  Jan.  22,  1668,  at  Grosamublingen,  in  Zerbst,  and 
died  Oct.  18, 1762,  st  Weissenfels,  where  for  about  thirty  . 
yean  he  had  acted  as  rector  of  the  academy.  Reineccius 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  his  £>iuertation§,  which 
be  published  aa  rector  of  Weissenfels,  are  atill  very  val- 
naUei  Besides  hia  edition  of  Lankiscb's  Cmteardaiitia 
B&liontm  Gtrmtmwo-Jibraieo-Ormca  (Lips.  1718),  and 
of  Vetta  TiftamaOUM  Grmmm  tx  Vernimt  Stptaagitita 
Interpnhmtvm  eum  LSirii  A  poerypkit,  etc  (itnd. 1780- 
67),  he  published  fi^ainal  CM'^as  min,  i.  e.  BOKa 
Bdrrawa,  ad  Optimorum  Codieum  tt  K^tiemm  Fidrm 
Recamta,  etc.  (ibid.  1726).  In  the  pre&ce  we  are  told, 
aa  is  already  indicated  in  the  title-page,  that  in  editing 
tbia  KUe  MSS.  have  been  perused,  but  their  use  is  no- 
where pointed  out.  An  alphabetical  table  of  the  Para- 
shioth  and  a  table  pf  the  Haphlaroth  are  given  at  the 
end.  The  type  ia  correct.  A  second  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  was  published  in  1789,  which  is  but  a 
reprint  of  the  firat,  repeating  even  ita  mistakes,  and 
making  stiU  greater  ones.   A  third  cation  was  pub- 


lished in  1766,  after  Reinecdos's  death,  C  6.  PbU 
who  also  wrote  tfae  preface,  in  which  be  ipaiks  of  the 
changes  made  by  him.  In  I'M,  DdderkiD  and  lAf^ 
ner  publiahed  Beineccius'a  Bible  Cvm  VarUt  Ltefmu- 
Inu  tx  Ingenti  Codicuvt  Copia  a  C.  Kamicatto  tt  J,  B. 
de  Jtotri  CoQatonmtf  which  is  very  valuable,  li  km 
republidied  by  Kn^  (Halle,  1818).  Reinecdta  ^ 
wnle.  Index  MemoHatit,  fuo  Font  /fetrxuw  H  CM- 
daica  V,  T.  Ommti,  etc  (Lips.  1728,  and  oftea).  wUcb 
is  appended  to  some  editious  of  his  Hebrcv  BiUe;— 
MamtaU  Bibiicum  ex  Conmrdanliig  GneoM  Adormatam. 
in  Voces  Gretea  Omna  in  I.XX  inlfrpramm  Vermmt 
Bibtiorum  Graca  et  n  Apoerypkit  V,  T.,mn  wimTn- 
tu  OrigimaU  Graco  A'.  T.  Occummlt$,  etc  (ibid.  17S1): 
—SiUiaSaera  Qiuttbilugina  F.r.  Arfr.giviogtkBt- 
brew,  Greek  (aoonrding  to  Grabe'a  text),  the  Gctm 
Luther,  and  Latin  translation  of  Sek  Schmid,  3  vdL,  tb« 
three  containing  the  Apocrypha  in  Greek,  LaIib.  n4 
German  (ibid.  1761)  i—Jaina  Bebrmea  Lii^w  V.  T. 
etc  fibid.  1704 ;  last  ed.  by  Kehkopf,  1788).  See  FiM. 
Biit.  Jud.  iii,  144  sq. ;  RosenmlUler,  AomAmcA  Jir 
Literatur,  i,  286  sq. ;  Winer,  Handhvck  der  tifoL  IStf- 
rafi(r,i,36,89, 47,120,821, 627,691;  ii,726;  TinLCK- 
ventO-Uxiton,  a.  v.;  Carpiov,  Crdiea  Sacra  Oded. 
1748),  p.  408^  426;  Kitto,  Cgdop.  a.  v.    (a  P.) 

Reinhard,  Frmnx  Volkmar,  an  emtneM  Ger- 
man Protestant  theologian,  was  born  in  tbe  dnehT  vt 
Sulzbach  in  1768.  He  stadied  with  bis  father,  a  dn- 
gymau,  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  be  entered  the  grm- 
nasium  of  Ration.  Here  he  ranained  five  t^o,  sad 
in  17n  removed  to  the  Uoiverrity  of  Wittenberg,  la 
1782  he  was  a(qFK>inted  profcasoc  of  tbetdc^^,  md  n 
1784  preacher  to  the  aoiveiBity  and  asniianr  of  the  enn- 
sistoiy.  In  1793  he  was  preadwr  to  tbe  coort  at  Drs- 
den,  ecdeMastical  connedlor  and  member  of  tbe  so* 
preme  consistory,  and  held  these  positiMu  until  bw 
death,  Sepu  6, 1812.  He  published,  Semomm  (SolibMb, 
1811,86  vols.):— CAruMdii  £rMer  (6  rob.):— C^/m- 
ttofu,  etc 

Relnbard,  Iiorenm,  a  German  doetra-  of  tbei^f?. 
wasbom  Feb.33,1700,at  Hellingeu,in  Ftanconia.  Af- 
ter  tbe  eompletioa  of  his  atadtea,  be  was  fliat  tot«r  an) 
afterwards  profeaaor  at  the  gymnarian  in  HiMb«T)^ 
hausen.  In  1737  he  was  called  aa  deacon  and  prafoM 
of  the  gymnasium  to  Weimar,  and  in  1744  as  anpmi>- 
tendent  to  BututAdt,  where  he  died,  Nov.  16, 1761  He 
wrote,  Di  /.ibro  Sapiattia  mm  Cammico,  etc  (WittM*. 
1719)  —Die  Tkroiogieder  Patriardim  ror  tmd  Mini  *r 
SOndJIuth,  etc  (Hamb.  1787):— (MserrafsoiiM  FUU^ 
txfg.  in  Evangel.  Marti  Seleelittimm  (Upa.  1T37>:— 
Breviar.  Controverriar.  evm  ReformuAt  ("»  Bn- 
viario  Controverriar.  cum  A  rMMtews*  (Weimar,  1735) : 
— Chnmotarii  Cantici  Canticonim  S<Jomomi;rfc  (ibiiL 
1741):  — Commenlalio  de  Auapho,  etc  (ilud.  1742i:— 
Ertlanmg  vnd  Zngliedenmgdei  Budte* /liob,ttc.  (Ui^ 
1749-60).  See  Winer,  Bamdb,  der  lieoL  IMerMfmr,  1 
247, 863 ;  ii,  727 ;  Funtt,  fiiftt  Jud,  iii,  147.    (B.  V.) 

Rein*,  a  name  for  the  iUitey«,  derived  from  the  \M- 
in  rrttet,  and  in  our  English  Kbie  employed  in  i^m 
passages  of  the  Old  Test,  in  which  the  ixxm  for  kidnrn 
(ri'^^S.  MagAA)  is  used  metaphorically,  L  e.  excvpi 
in  the  Penutench  and  in  Isa.  xxxiv,  6,  where  this  w«d 
is  rendered  "  kidneys."  In  the  ancient  system  of  |Ats> 
iology  tbe  kidneys,  from  the  senritiveneas  of  thai  fut 
nf  the  person,  were  believed  to  be  tbe  seat  of  desire  m* 
longing,  which  sccounia  for  their  aUtu  being  eoajiti 
with  the  heart  (Psa.  rii,  9;  xxri,  S;  Jer.  xi, »;  xvb, 
10,  etc.).    See  RiDXRva, 

The  word  "reins"  is  once  used  (Isa.  xi.  5^  as  i** 
equivalent  of  ti^X^fl,  cMalal$egvii,  ebewber?  traoaloiBl 
"loins"  (q.  v.). 

Raiachl,  Wilhei  Cari.,  a  German  Roanaa  <W 
olic  divine,  doctor  and  profcMor  of  theok^  at  Maail^ 
wasbom  in  thatriiv  Jan.  18,Ij$18.  Barb^tM^illiC 
hia  studies  in  hb  ffiu^o  j>ff^y^^«m^a|rtl«fc 
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1836,  and,  aft«r  hiving  ooenpted  Mveral  podtioct  u 
priest  and  chaplain,  be  was  pramoted  in  1842  as  doctor 
of  theology.  For  some  time  be  lectured  at  Municb,  but 
in  1845  went  toAinberg,  occupying  the  chair  ofprorew- 
or  of  d<^nifttic8  and  exegesis.  In  1851  he  was  called  to 
Regenriiurg  as  prufesaor  of  Church  history  and  canon 
law,  till  he  was  recalled  to  his  native  city  in  1867  as  pro- 
Cnbot  of  moral  philosophy,  where  he  dietl,  Oct.  4, 1873. 
In  connection  with  othera,  he  published  a  commentary  on 
tha  Holy  Kbkt  the  New^Toat.  part  being  bii  tola  wotk, 
Soe  £>(miriioUr  JVdMdmjMr,  1878,  pu  494.  (RP.) 

Reiser,  Antok,  a  Gemuin  theologian,  was  bora  at 
Augsburg,  March  7,  1628.  He  was  fint  preacher  at 
Schemnitz,  and  in  1669  became  pastor  or  the  Lutheran 
church  at  Preaburg.  Having  in  1672  espoused  Calvin- 
ism, he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  at  length  banished. 
Eventually,  however,  he  served  as  rector  of  the  gymna- 
sium at  Augsbui^,  preacher  at  Oeringen,  and  after  1678 
aa  pastor  of  the  Church  ofSt.  JameaatHtmbtni^wbere 
he  died,  April  27,  1686.  He  was  the  anthor  of  a  nnm- 
ber  of  theological  tnadsesi  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nauv. 
Bioff.  GMn^  a.  v. 

Relske,  JoHASH,  a  German  theologian,  was  bora 
May  26,  1641,  and  died  at  WolfenbUttel,  Feb.  20, 1710. 
He  is  the  author  of  Exereiiatw  PhUoioffica  tie  Sadduca- 
it  (Jena,  1666)  -—Thtocraiia,  RetpubUca  tine  Exmpio 
(ibid.  1670)  -.-De  Urtgua  Vemaada  Jetu  CkrisH  (ibid. 
1670}: — CoMjectura  in  Jobum  H  Prov.  Salom.  (lips. 
1679}:~/>s  Say)torum  Rotnanorum  Judaicam  circa 
BuUtriam  Fatm  JVamrttmeir/M,  etc.  (Wittenb.  1691) : 
— fiEereOaffmw  A  Kaffcw.  SO^  (Lips.  1688).  See 
Fnret,  BjU.  Jad.  iii,  180 ;  Winer,  Mam^  der  tkeoL  U- 
leratur,  i,  187,  567,  66S;  U,  728;  Jdeher,  GHehrtm-Lex. 
a.v.  (RP.) 

Relamann,  Jorank  TALiciiTtM  vo^,  a  German 
doctor  of  theolog)',  and  bishop  of  Wllrzburg,  was  born 
OcL  12,  1807,  at  Allersheini,  in  Lower  Franconia.  He 
completed  his  studies  al  the  University  of  WUnburg, 
which  honored  hin  with  the  degree  (rf* doctor  of  philos- 
ophy and  theology.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1880 
he  was  ordained  priest  and  appointed  to  Vollueb,  but 
in  18S4  he  was  called  to  Wurzbnrg  as  ordinary  professor 
of  ex^esis  end  Oriental  Ungiiages.  This  prominent 
position  he  occupied  till  Dec  7.  1846,  when  he  became 
a  member  of  the  chapter,  and  fur  a  number  of  years  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  diocesan  government.  In  1861 
he  was  made  provost  of  the  cathedral;  andwheii,tn  1870, 
bis  bishop  died,  he  waa  appointed  hy  the  king  of  Bava- 
ria, Oct.  88,  18T9,  bishop  of  WUnborg,  and  eonflrroed 
by  the  pope  in  the  following  year.  He  occupied  the 
episcopal  see  only  a  few  years,  and  died  Nov.  17,  1876. 
See  Liieraritchei-  Nandweiter,  1876,  p.  53  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Reiter,  ErnBt  Anton,  a  Roman  Catliolic  priest, 
was  bora  in  1821  at  Arasberg.  He  received  holy  orders 
in  1846,  and  came  in  1854  as  missionaiy  to  the  United 
States.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  German 
church  of  the  Trinity  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  died  Hay  5, 
1873,  at  Erie,  Pa.  He  wrote  a  very  important  work  on 
the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  entitled  S<Aemati$mtu  der  kalkoliMcken  daOadi- 
«t  GeittJicAkdl  in  den  Ver,  Staalen  Nordamerikat  (N.  Y. 
1869).  LUerariicher  ffandweiterjur  dot  kaiholiedu 
DaU$chIattd,im9,p.4SbKi.i  1873,p.271.  (B.P.) 

Reiter,  William,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bora  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Sept. 
18, 1799,  and  spent  his  youth  in  Westmoreland  Coun- 
ty,  Pa.  He  studied  theology  privately  with  several 
ministers  successively  in  Stark  County,  O.,  preaching 
meanwhile  in  the  way  of  missionary  tours  under  their 
diteetion.  He  was  ordained  in  18^,  and  took  charge 
ofa  number  of  German  Reformed  congregations  in  Tus- 
carawas County,  O.,  in  whose  service  he  continued  up 
lA  the  time  of  his  death,  May  8,  1826.  He  was  a  dil- 
igent student,  and  a  minister  that  had  much  of  the  true 
miMionaiy  tfint. 


Reltbmayr,  Fkamz  XAmt,  doctor  and  piofenor 
of  theology,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  Germany,  was 
born  in  1809  at  IQkofen,  neat  Regenabarg.  In  I8S2  he 
was  made  priest;  in  1886  the  Hwiich  Univeirity  made 

him  doctor  of  theology;  in  1887  he  was  extraordinary 
professor;  in  1841  ordinary  professor  of  the  New  TesL 
exegesis,  and  died  Jan.  26, 1872.  Keithmayr  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  theologians  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  publisheil  in  1888  a  work  on  patrologv, 
in  1846  a  CammaOary  on  Ike  KpittU  to  tkt  Sonunu  (Re- 
genah.  18<6>  In  1882  he  published  his  Introduetiom  Ut 
the  Cammkal  Books  of  the  Nea  Tettament  (ibid.);  and 
in  1865  a  CommaOary  on  Me  EpitlU  to  the  Galaliimt, 
His  last  great  work  was  the  edition  of  a  German  trans- 
lation of  the  fathers,  which  he  edited  in  connection 
with  others,  and  which  ia  still  in  the  coarse  of  publi- 
cation at  Kempten,  under  the  title  Bibliolhdc  der  Kir- 
cAeitrAtr.  Sea  Znchtdd,  BiU  Thai  ii,  977, 1061 ;  Litt- 
roriceAer  Andi0e*scr,1871,p.fi2aq.,IO6;  1873,  p.  142: 
(a  P.) 

Re'kem  (Heb.  id.  Dp*!,  varifgatUm,  or  perlMps  L  q. 
lUgem),  the  name  of  three  men,  and  of  a  dtjr. 

1.  (Sept.'Poca;i;  A.V.  Aai«)it,the  name  bdng  ;'in 
pause,"  Q^^O  Brother  of  Ulam,  and  a  descendant  of 
Machir,  the  son  of  Manaaaeb,  by  his  wife  Maaehah ;  ap- 
parently a  son  itf  Sbereah  (1  Cbron.  tU,  16).  B.C.  ante 
1619. 

2.  (Sept. 'PoKD/i  T.r.'Pic^/i.)  One  of  the  five  kings 
of  the  Midianitea  slain  by  the  braelitea  along  with  Ba- 
laam (Numb,  xxxi,  8 ;  Josh,  xiti,  21).   KG.  161& 

3.  (Sept.  'Vok6^,  'Paift,  v,  r.  'Pu^/t.)  The  third 
named  of  the  four  aeaa  of  Hebron,  and  father  ofSbam- 
mai,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Cbron.  ii,  48,  44).  B.a 
post  1618.  "In  this  genealogy  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  separate  the  names  of  persons  from  those  of  places— 
Ziph,  Mareshah,  Tappuah,  Hebron,  are  all  names  (>f 
places,  as  well  as  Haon  and' Beth-zur.  In  Josh,  xviii, 
27,  Rekem  appears  as  a  town  of  Benjamin,  and  perhaps 
this  genealogy  may  be  intended  to  indicate  that  it  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Hebron" 

4.  (Sept.  'PiKtft.)  A  city  in  the  territory  of  Benja- 
min, mentioned  between  Mozah  and  Irpeel  (.Fosh.  xviii, 
27).  Josepbua,  in  speaking  of  the  Midianitish  kings 
slain  by  Hoses  (i4iif.  iv,  vii,  1),  mentions  a  city  named 
after  Kekem  (No.  2,  atiove),  which  was  the  chief  city 
of  all  Ar^iia,  and  was  called  'ApccffOf,  Arteewie,  by  the 
Arabians,  bat  Petra  by  the  Greeka  This  is,  of  course, 
dilTerent  from  the  Rekem  of  Benjamin,  As  the  latter 
is  in  the  group  situated  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the 
tribe,  the  site  was  possibly  that  of  the  present  ruins 
called  Bar  leftn,  about  three  miles  west  of  Jerusa- 
lem (RolMnaon,  Retearckei,  ii,  141 ;  Badeker,  PatSMtina, 
p.  288). 

Rekeab.  See  Hobsk. 

Raland.  Adriaan,  a  celebrated  Orientalist,  was 
bora  July  17, 1676,  at  Ryp,  a  village  in  Nortbera  Hoi- 
land,  where  his  father  was  pastor.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  under  Leua- 
den,  with  the  aid  of  Henry  Sicke.  After  staying  six 
years  for  this  purpose  at  Utrecht,  he  went  to  Leyden 
to  finish  his  theological  studies.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards offered  a  professor's  chair  at  Linigen,  but  lie  pre- 
ferred to  retura  to  his  aged  father.  In  1699  he  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy  and  Oriental  languages  at. 
Hardnwyek,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  called  to 
teach  Oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical  anti(|uities 
at  Utrecht,  a  position  which  he  filled  to  the  end  of  bis 
days,  having  in  1713  refused  a  professor's  chair  at  Fra- 
neker,  and  in  1716  another  at  Leyden.  He  dicil  of 
small-pox,  Feb.  6,  1718.  Reland  is  admitted  Ut  have 
been  far  the  greatest  Orientalist  of  his  day,  and  his 
writings  display  exhaustive  learaing,  the  most  pains- 
taking accuracy,  and  sound  judgment.  He  wns  also 
not  lacking  in  imagination,  as  some  of  his  earlier  pro- 
lusions show.  To  these  admirable  ^f^MlfUi^'I^A'^ 
gnat  aflkbility  of  mannenPinA^i  MiWUW^l^ 
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charicter.  Of  his  numeiooa  writinga  we  hoe  siention 
only  the  most  important:  Amjleda  Rabbmica  (UltraJ. 
1702)  I— I>eIUliffiomMohcminedi<xi(iindd7()btMila.KT'): 
— Dinertatitmu  MimxUawa  (ibid.  1707) : — A  ntiqtiitatet 
Vetentm  HtbrtBomm  (iMd.  1708)  i—De  Ifumit  Vet.  Ue- 
brteorum  (ibid.  1709)  t—Ptiattbia  ex  Momtmuti*  Veteri- 
htu  Illutlrala  (iXAi.  1714),  a  work  whieb  in  iu  way  can 
never  be  supereeded  :—De  Spoliu  TempH  (Tr^ecL  1716) : 
—  EleHchui  PkUoIoffiau  (Ultraj.  1709).  See  Hoefer, 
N0tai.£iog,GiaiTxUe,».Y.i  Herzog, AeaJUfiiqfilap. a. t. 

Relio-OMe.  See  BiiLiqtiARy. 

Relioa.  By  this  term  are  naually  imdentood  the 
bodies  or  dotbea  of  uints  and  martyrs,  or.  the  instm- 
DienU  by  wbkh  they  were  put  to  death  or  Buffered  tor- 
ment, which  were  so  revered  in  the  Bomish  Church  as 
to  be  worshipped  and  carried  about  in  procesuon.  The 
honoring  of  the  relics  of  eainu,  on  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  afterwards  founded  her  auperatiUutis  and  lucra- 
tive use  of  them,  as  objects  of  devotion,  as  a  kind  of 
cbanns,  or  amulets,  and  as  instnimeDts  of  pretended 
miracles,  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  very  ancient 
custom  that  prevailed  among  Christians,  of  assembling 
It  the  cemeteries  or  barj'ing-places  of  the  martyrs  for 
the  purpose  of  commemorating  them  and  of  performing 
divine  worship.  Here  they  displayed  their  affection 
for  their  brethren  by  such  ritea  as  were  dictated  by  fer^ 
vent  affection  and  were  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  religion.  In  the  4th  century  the  boundary  between 
lespeet  and  vronhip  was  passed.  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine,  made  a  jonmey  to  Jerusalem  and  there 
diacovered,  as  she  supposed,  the  wood  of  the  trae  cross, 
a  part  of  which  she  gave  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
aent  the  other  part  to  Consuntine,  who  encaaed  it  in  his 
own  sutue  and  regar(l«<i  it  as  the  palladium  of  bis  new 
city.  When  the  profesdon  of  Christiani^  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  dvil  goremment,  under  Onstantine 
the  Greal^  stately  churches  were  erected  over  sepulchres, 
and  the  names  and  memories  of  the  departed  were 
treated  with  every  possible  token  of  affection  and  re- 
spect. This  reverence,  however,  gradually  exceeded  all 
reasonable  bounds;  and  those  prayers  and  n^gions 
aervioes  were  thought  to  have  a  peculiar  sanetity  and 
virtue  which  were  performed  over  thrir  tomha;  hence 
the  practice  which  afterwards  obtdned  of  depositing 
relics  of  sainia  and  martyrs  under  the  altars  in  all 
churches.  This  practice  was  eariy  thought  of  such  im- 
portance that  St.  Ambrose,  in  the  4th  century,  would 
not  consecrate  a  church  because  it  had  no  relics;  and 
the  Council  of  ConsUntinople,  in  TniUo  (A.D.  692),  or- 
dained that  those  altars  should  be  demolished  under 
which  were  found  no  relica  Such  wo  the  nge  for  them 
at  one  time  that  even  MalHllon,  the  Benedictine,  justly 
complauis  that  the  altars  were  loaded  with  suspected 
relics,  numerous  spurious  ones  being  everywhere  offered 
to  the  pie^  and  devotbn  of  the  faithful  He  adds,  too, 
that  bones  a)«  often  consecrated  which,  so  far  from  be- 
longing to  sauUa,  probably  do  not  belong  to  Christians. 
From  the  catacombs  of  Italy,  Sidly,  and  other  places 
which  had  served  as  the  burial>|daces  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  although  the  catacombs  have  both  before 
and  since  been  used  for  other  purposes,  numerous  relics 
have  been  ulcen.  Even  as  early  as  886  Theodoeius 
was  obliged  to  pnss  a  law  forbidding  the  people  to  dig 
up  the  bones  of  martyrs  or  traffic  in  their  remains. 
The  superstition  grew  until,  in  the  9lh  century,  these 
relics  were  not  only  treated  with  veneration,  but  were 
supposed  to  have  the  virtue  of  healing  diacmkrs  ofbody 
and  mind  and  defending  their  possessors  against  the 
devices  and  assaults  of  the  devil  Nor  was  this  efficacy 
destroyed  or  lesiseiied  when  the  relic  was  distributed  in 
fragments.  In  the  Ilth  century  relics  were  tried  by 
Hrc,  and  those  which  did  not  consume  were  reckoned 
genuine,  and  the  rest  not.  Relic-collecting  has  been 
carried  to  great  lengths  in  Europe,  the  ItoUim  cbnrcbea 
especially  being  full  of  fictitious  relies.  The  following 
is  only  a'  sample  of  those  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Crece 


de  Gerusalemow:  three  pieces  of  the  true  cross,  the  tibt 
placed  over  the  orose;  two  thorns  from  the  crown  rfnw 
Lord;  the  sponge  extended  to  our  Lord  with  vmcfat 
and  gall ;  a  piece  of  the  veil  and  hair  of  the  Tiq^ ;  a 
phial  full  of  the  bk>od  of  Jesus;  soane  of  the  nranas 
gathmd  in  the  desert,  ete. 

Belies  irfaunU  were  retarded  aa  the  paUndia  cfdliak 
as  Sl  Martin's  body  was  carried  ont  to  tha  gaus  if 
Tours  in  846  to  repel  a  aiege  by  the  Danen.  &t.Wo> 
burgh's  relics  were  borne  in  prooeauoa  to  qudl  a  4re  « 
Chester,  and  the  canons  bore  them  through  the  dieent 
to  invite  alms  for  the  erection  of  Salisbury  CatbedraL 
At  Ltchfidd  the  bells  were  rung  at  their  depart  are  aid 
return.  In  the  <tth  century  the  custom  of  swearing  ipm 
relics,  ss  later  upon  the  Gospels,  began.  Relia  wen. 
and  stilt  are,  preserved  on  the  altars  whereon  maa  it 
celebrated,  a  square  hole  being  made  in  the  middle 
the  altar  large  enough  to  receive  the  hand,  and  thcrn 
is  deposited  the  relic,  being  first  wrapped  in  red  rilk  sad 
enckned  in  a  leaden  box.  In  Catholic  countries  that 
relicB  are  populaily  esteemed  the  most  prectooa  treasnm 
of  the  churches,  and  in  earlier  times  tbey  had  cvtaa 
high  marketable  value,  large  sums  having  beea  eftm 
raised  by  neceesitotis  princes  by  the  aale  fir  martgap 
of  pieces  of  the  "  true  cross,"  etc  Before  the  Rtkmrn 
tion  relics  were  in  demand  in  Scotland,  and  their  mk 
was  a  fertile  source  of  revenue  to  the  mosiksL  Thiy 
were  forbidden  to  be  brought  into  Eo^and  }ty  aewal 
statutes,  and  jostioes  were  empowered  to  search  boaan 
for  them  and  to  deflioe  and  destroy  tbnm  when  foaal 
Thia  foUy  haa  not  been  without  leajned  and  lafaocvd  dr- 
fence,  antiquity  and  Scripture  both  having  bc«a  ip- 
pealed  to  in  its  suf^iort.  Bellarmine  cites  tbe  firflowag 
passages:  Ezod.xiii,  19;  Deut.xxxiv.S;  3  Kings  aim. 
21;  xxiii,  16-18;  Isa.xi,  10;  UatL  ix,  SO-22 ;  Acts  v, 
12-15;  xix,  11, 18.  But  tbm  ia  no  doubt  that  ikt 
worship  of  rdics  ia  an  absurdity,  without  the  goaraalBi 
of  Scripture,  directly  contrary  to  the  pcacCioe  «(  tkt 
primitive  Church,  and  irreconcilable  with  comaMa-aMSL 
Latin  monographs  upon  relics  and  relic-wordup  han 
been  written  by  Cellarius  (HelmsL  I6&6),  Jung  (Haaot. 
1788),  Kortbolt  (1680),  Morellus  (Rome,  1721),  Supr 
(Leipe.  1688).  Batti  (1655),  Kiesang,  Bambach  (HsDe. 
1722).  See  Baroum,  Romamam  as  ft  h ;  MdAoAt 
Quar.  Ree.  Oct.  1886 ;  Moabmm,  £cda.  BUt. ;  Noadi^ 
UiaU  qf  Ckrittiim  CMurdk. 

Relief  Synod  (or  Cbvrch).  See  Scoxusb). 
Chdrches  or. 

Religion  (L^U  rtUgo,  n^).  This  word,  aeost*- 
ing  to  Cicero  (Dir.  InttH.  4),  ia  derived  from,  or  taths 
compounded  of,  re  and  It^/m,  to  read  over  again,  ts 
rcfiect  upon  or  to  study  the  sacred  hooka  ia  which  te- 
ligion  is  delivered.  According  to  Lactantins  (De  Cai. 
Dei,  lib.  X,  c.  8),  it  comes  from  re-tigart,  to  bind  badL 
because  re%tm  is  that  which  furnishes  the  true  gKmi 
of  obligation. 

Religion  has  been  divided  into  natural  and  ravakd. 
By  natural  religion  is  meant  that  knowledge,  TCBsa- 
tion,  and  love  of  God,  and  the  practice  of  those  datie 
to  him,  our  fellow- creatures,  and  ourselves,  which  an 
discoverable  by  the  right  exercise  of  our  rational  hoi- 
tin,  ftom  considering  the  nature  and  perfection  «f 
tied,  and  our  relation  to  him  and  to  one  another,  fly 
revealed  religion  is  understood  that  discovery  wbidi  he 
has  made  to  us  of  his  mind  and  will  in  the  Holy  Scrt^- 
urcs.  As  reflects  natural  religion,  some  doute  wbcifc- 
er,  pn^ly  apeaking,  there  can  be  any  anch  things 
since,  through  the  fiJl,  reason  is  so  depiaved  that  asa. 
without  revelation,  is  under  the  greatest  datkaem  and 
misery,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  considering  the  his- 
tory of  those  nations  who  are  destitute  of  it,  and  wim 
are  given  up  to  barbarism,  ignorance,  cruelly,  and  rrik 
of  every  kind.  So  for  as  this,  however,  mgj  be  ob- 
served, the  light  of  nature  can  give  as  no 
ideas  of  God,  nor  inform  us  what  wmhin  will  be  Kctp- 
able  to  him. 
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fallen,  dnfiil  ecMtonf«sbeis,DorhinrhecanlMi«ooT'- 
ered.  It  affords  us  no  inwlUgence  as  to  the  imnKntiliiy 
of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  future 
BtaU  of  happiness  and  misery.  The  apostle,  indeed,  ob- 
serves that  the  Gentiles  hare  the  law  written  on  their 
bearts,  and  are  a  law  unto  themselves;  yet  the  greatest 
moraliaU  among  them  were  so  blinded  as  to  be  guilty  of, 
and  aetaaUy  to  conntflnance,  the  greatest  vices.  Sneh 
a  system,  therefbre,  it  is  supposed,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  fdigioiis  vbieh  leaves  man  in  such  uncertunqr,  ig- 
norance, and  Impiety.  See  Natural  TnaoLOOT.  Re- 
veated  religion  forms  the  correlate  of  natural  religion, 
or  the  religion  of  reason.  It  is  not  the  result  of  human 
investigation,  but  being  the  result  of  an  extraordinary 
communication  from  God,  is  thersfore  iufallible ;  where- 
a%  OB  the  contrary,  all  proceesea  of  human  thought  are 
more  or  less  auljeoted  to  error.  Hence  we  can  explain 
-why  it  is  that  idigion  gives  itself  out  to  be,  not  a  prod- 
uct of  the  reason  merely,  not  anything  which  originated 
from  human  iuquiry  and  study,  but  a  result  of  a  divine 
reveladott.  Tlw  religious  feeling  is  undoubtedly  a  pro- 
pension  of  human  nature;  yet  without  a  divine  revela- 
tion the  mind  would  nnk  in  dark  and  perpetual  disor- 
der. Of  the  whole  family  of  man,  existing  in  all  ages, 
and  scattered  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  there  ia 
not  one  well-authenticated  exception  to  the  fact  that, 
moved  by  an  inward  impulse,  and  guided  by  revelation 
or  tradition,  man  worships  something  which  he  believes 
to  be  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  a  superior  being. 
Even  the  occamonal  ^earnings  of  truth  found  in  the 
▼aiioos  idolatroua  systems  are  bnt  the  traditions  of  an- 
cient isvelations,  more  or  less  corrupted,  which  have 
descended  from  the  first  worshippers.  Revealed  religion 
comprehends,  besides  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion, 
many  truths  which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
reason,  though  not  contradictory  thereto,  and  for  a 
knowle«)ge  of  which  we  are  indebted  directly  to  the  Old 
and  Kew  TesUments.  While  other  religiona  had  been 
variously  aocommodatetl  to  the  peculiar  countries  tn 
which  they  flourished,  Christianity  was  so  framed  as  to 
be  adapted  to  the  whole  human  family.  It  is  the  one 
thing  needful  for  the  elevation  of  our  race,  and  ts  des- 
tined alike  to  universality  and  perpetuity. 

In  all  forma  of  religion  there  is  one  part,  which  may 
be  called  the  doctrim  or  dogma,  which  is  to  be  received 
by  faith;  and  the  euiou,  or  worship,  which  is  the  out- 
ward expression  of  the  religious  sentiment.  By  relig* 
km  is  abo  meant  that  homage  to  the  Deity  in  all  the 
forms  which  pertain  to  the  spiritual  life,  in  contrast 
with  theoli^,  the  theory  of  the  divine  natnre  and  gov- 
ernment.  See  Thboloov. 

RELIGION,  Philosophy  of,  the  science  of  religion ; 
the  application  of  philosophical  principles  to  the  discus- 
sion of  its  general  character,  origin,  and  claims.  It 
presents,  1,  religion  in  general;  2,  revealed  religion;  8, 
the  Christian  religion;  4,  the  Christian  Church.  This 
subject  is  discussed  by  Apeit  (1860),  Beneke  (1840), 
Chateaubriand,  Deoiinger  (1867),  Finite,  Uegd  (  Wtrlcf, 
VOL  xi),  Kant  {JkUgion  baerhalb,  with  Kirchmann's 
notes),  Krug  (1819),Uorrel  {PhUo$ophs  of  RelUfion ;  see 
the  ittihodut  Quarterly  Review,  July,  Oct.,  1860),  Pascal 
{Pauie*),  OtU>  Pdeiderer  (1869),  Heinrich  Bitter  (1858, 
1869),  Arnold  Ruge  (1869),  Schleiermacher  [Manologm), 
F.  X.  Schmid  (1857),  and  Spinoza.  See  Fleming  and 
Krauth,  Vocabulary  of  PhUotophy,  p.  664. 

RELIGION,  PRixmve.  Far  in  the  distance,  behind 
Buddhism,  Brahminism,  Zoroastrianism,  Confucianism, 
and  all  the  ten  religions  so  graphically  set  forth  by  Free- 
man Clarke,  there  liea  a  primitive  faith  of  great'power, 
to  which  our  attention  is  ealled  in  Heb.  xl,  3 :  *<  For  by 
It  the  ancienta  obtained  a  good  report."  To  this  primi- 
tive religion  all  the  later  forma  of  truth,  of  error,  and  of 
idolatry,  with  all  the  mixtures  of  good  and  evil  pertain- 
ing to  religions  now  ancient,  owe  their  origin,  whether 
we  can  or  cannot  trace  the  genealogy.  The  faith  of  all 
the  patriaKbs  anterior  to  the  call  of  Abraham  may  be 


reckoned  to  tbia  eaily  form  of  the  knowledge  ftar,  lovt^ 
and  service  of  the  true  God,  How  it  came  that  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  of  Ham,  of  Japhet,  are  soon  found 
precipitated  in  ignorance,  crime,  and  abominable  idola- 
try, we  are  told  in  Rom.  i,  28;  "And  even  as  they  did 
not  like  to  ret^n  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind."  Thus  they  lost  that 
faith  in  which  tbey  had  been  inatructed  by  Noah  dnp- 
ing  three  centuries  after  the  deluge.  Some  there  were 
who  held  the  truth  in  part  long  centuries  after  others 
had  become  utterly  apostate.  Atmiham  kept  the  straight 
course  of  truth,  broadening,  deepening,  and  accumulat- 
ing strength,  through  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Ezra, 
John  the  Baptist,  Christ  ^limself,  the  apostles,  Wy«- 
lifl^  Luther,  and  the  Reformed  ehnrehea^  to  the  present 
day.  Deviations  of  more  or  less  latitude  from  this  line 
have  been  found  in  ever^'  age,  as  well  as  in  our  own, 
many  of  these  deviations  holding  enough  of  the  Gospel 
to  secure  for  long  periods  the  viUidity  of  their  claim  to 
a  ihare  of  the  primitive  religion,  bringing  glory  to  God 
and  salvation  to  men.  To  delineate  briefly  the  relation 
of  these  to  the  main  trunk  is  the  object  of  this  article. 

I.  Egyptitm. — When  Abraham  went  to  Egypt  to  es- 
cape the  famine  (Gen.  xil,  10),  he  found  that  the  Lord 
heJd  intereourae  with  Pharaoh,  and  that  Pharaoh  and 
his  men  had  regard  to  the  Lord's  will,  and  rendered  that 
obedience  which  is  better  than  sacrifice.  This  fear  of 
the  Lord  we  find  %'eiy  happily  developed  in  the  time  of 
Joseph,  when  he  had  interpreted  Pharaoh's  dreams. 
The  king  of  Egypt  not  only  believed  the  revelation,  as 
from  God,  but  he  and  his  cotmsellors  went  to  work  (o 
improve  their  opportunity.  "The  thing  was  good  in 
the  eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  servants. 
And  Pharaoh  said  to  his  servants.  Can  we  find  such  a 
one  as  this  is?  a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is?" 
(Gen.  xli,  88).  It  might  be  well  for  the  nations  now 
that  are  nominally  Christian  to  take  lessons  from  this 
king  and  hia  court.  Whatever  waa  the  form  of  their 
religion,  it  is  there  recognised  as  valid  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  And  when  Joseph,  at  a  later  date,  bought 
up  the  land  fur  Pharaoh,  the  land  of  the  priests  was  re- 
served to  them.  When  Joseph's  father  is  introduced  to 
Pharaoh,  the  king,  after  conversing  with  him,  conde- 
scended to  rec^ve  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  when  it  was 
well  understood  that "  the  less  is  Messed  by  the  better." 
It  was  not  until  another  dynasty  took  poesesuon  of  the 
throne— a  king  that  knew  not  Joaepb— that  we  bear  in 
that  court  the  haughty  challenge,  "Who  is  the  Lord 
that  I  should  obey  his  voice?  I  know  not  the  Lord, 
neither  will  I  let  Israel  go."  Under  this  new  rigimr, 
Eg^'ptwas  transformed  into  an  apostuy,on  which  were 
executed  the  ten  plagues ;  and,  finally,  the  king  and  his 
army  were  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
sphinx  of  Egypt  belongs  to  this  ancient  religion,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  grovelling  ideas  of  worshipping 
crocodiles  and  other  crawling  things.  Even  in  Joseph's 
time,  and  no  doubt  in  Abraham's,  the  ancient  religion 
had  declined,  or  the  Egyptians  would  not  have  held 
"  every  shepherd"  in  abomination,  as  Hoses  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  stoued  should  he  offer  sacrifice  in  their 
land. 

II.  F^ittiu.  —  AUmelech,  king  of  the  Philistines, 
had  a  remnant  of  the  tnie  religion.  When  Abraham 
came  to  Gerar,  he  thought,  Surely  the  fear  of  God  is 
not  in  this  place."  This  proved  to  be  a  great  mistake, 
for  God  came  to  Abimclech  in  a  dream  by  night ;  Abira- 
elech  hecdnl  the  warning,  restored  Sarah,  sought  rec- 
onciliation through  Abraham's  prayer,  and  dealt  very 
liberally  with  the  patriarch,  giving  him  presents,  and 
oOering  him  bis  ehtAea  of  the  land.  Soon  after  Abn- 
hMnVi  return  from  the  Philistine  country,  Abinielecfa 
and  Phicol,  the  general  of  his  army,  made  a  visit,  and 
entered  into  a  friendly  covenant  with  him  at  Beersheba, 
Although  the  friendly  feeling  was  much  diminished  in 
the  dayri  of  Isaac,  the  Philistine  government  entertained 
a  high  respect  for  Isaac,  not  merelv:  as  Abraham's  son, 
but  as  the  Bleseed  of  the[i(^d 
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ud  Pbiool  the  genenl,  came  to  Isau  and  renewed  their 
eoveiunt  of  peace  at  the  same  place  where  they  had 
made  it  with  his  father.  DurinR  the  time  of  Jacob  we 
find  no  fVieodly  nsoeiuion  with  the  PfaUiadnea.  In 
Jcahua's  time  their  land  waa  to  be  given  to  IinwL  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Judges  we  find  only  hostility, 
civil  and  religiousi  The  worship  of  Dagon  and  other 
idols  bad  now  supplanted  every  vestige  of  the  ancient 
faith.  Beelzebub  was  tbe  god  of  Ekron.  David  burned 
the  images  that  be  found  in  the  conquered  camp.  The 
overthrow  of  Saul  waa  published  in  the  house  of  their 
idols,  and  his  armor  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ashta- 
roih.  Their  soothsaying  is  noted  by  Isaiah  (ii,  6),  Tbe 
ilk^  assodations  fomed  with  Ashdod  in  tbe  days  of 
Nebemiah  were  most  damaging  to  the  people  of  tbe 
Lord.  Golifttb  defied  the  God  (dT  Israel,  and  cursed  Da- 
vid by  his  gods, 

III.  Canaanituh. — Another  illustration  of  the  primi- 
tive relipon  we  have  in  Melcbizedek  and  his  people. 
He  was  king  of  Salem,  piAest  of  the  Host  High,  and  a 
▼ety  eminent  type  of  the  expected  Deliverer.  While 
Hdchisedek  lived,  and  others  of  the  same  faith,  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  have  influence  in  the  nation,  it  waa 
announced  to  Abraham  that  the  iniquity  of  tbe  Amorites 
waa  "not  yet  fuU."  Some  four  hundred  years  were  yet 
allowed  them  to  improve  or  misimprove  their  privileges. 
A  very  few,  like  Bahab  of  Jericho,  were  willing  to  obey 
the  truth;  but  the  seven  nationa,  as  such,  had  wholly 
aposutized  to  the  grossest  idolstry.  It  is  poneible,  al- 
most probable,  that  there  was  still  some  regard  for  tbe 
true  religion  among  those  known  as  Jebusites,  although 
they  did  not  suirender  to  Joshua.  The  following  con- 
siderations are  in  their  favor:  (a.)  They  were  long 
spared  after  the  other  nationalities  had  been  broken  up. 
They  held  their  cafutal  till  the  time  of  David,  (i.) 
This  capital  was  the  andent  seat  of  Helchizekek,  where 
we  might  expect  tbe  truth  to  be  kept  in  families  when 
tbe  nation  bad  given  it  up.  (cS)  Araunah  the  Jebusite 
is  honorably  noted  tn  the  history  of  David,  after  their 
cspital  had  surrendered,  (d.)  At  Araunah's  threshing- 
floor  the  destroying  angel  suspended  hts  work.  («.)  He 
made  to  David  a  noble  offer — victims  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  wood  to  bom  it  from  his  fanning  implementi.  (/".) 
He  is  living  in  Jerasalero,  not  as  on  idolater,  but  ap- 
parently like  tbe  people  around  him.  (9.)  In  2  Sam. 
xxiv,  23,  the  Hebrew  reading  is,  "All  these  did  king 
Araunah  give  to  the  king."  This  would  indicate  that 
he  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  royal  line  of  Melchis- 
edek,  and  was  king  of  tbe  Jebusites  when  they  surren- 
dered to  David.  At  all  events,  be  was  possessor  of  the 
soil,  though  a  conquered  subject;  and  he  readily  feD  in 
with  the.  new  rdigloo,  although  it  was  an  Advance  on 
that  of  his  ancestors.  For  some  such  reasons,  he  read- 
ily sold  the  old  homestead — tbe  Jloor  for  fifty  shekels 
of  silver,  tbcyarm  fur  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold, 

IV.  Meiopotamicm. — Terah  and  his  sons,  Abram,  Na- 
bor,  and  Haran,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  were  brought 
up  in  this  primitive  religion;  but  it  had  become  cor- 
rupted 1^  idolatrous  excrescenoes,  and  although  they 
belonged  to  the  witnesring  line,  they  became  involved 
in  tbe  idolatry,  as  we  read  (Josb.xxiv,>2),  "They  served 
other  gods."  To  preserve  yet  a  faithful  testimony, 
Abraham  was  called  out  of  that  land  when  he  was  about 
seventy  years  old,  had  the  covenant  of  God  renewed  to 
him,  and  commenced  a  renovated  service  on  the  baus 
of  the  old  faith,  with  new  revelations.  Abraham,  after 
the  death  of  bis  father,  removed  to  Canaan,  leaving  a 
residue  at  Haran,  where  be  had  resided  five  years. 
Thus  freed  from  all  family  connectiuns,  except  those 
under  bis  own  control,  he  carried  down  the  true  religion 
in  its  purity  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  with  their  adherents, 
all  living  as  strangers  in  a  foreign  countrj*.  The  an- 
dent  religion  still  received  new  developments  of  the 
aiming  EMiverer,  superadded  to  all  former  revelations; 
nor  was  it  a  new  religion,  but  a  new  ediUon  of  the  (dd, 
that  was  given  to  Museb  Meantime,  the  old  religiuii 
retained,  in  the  family  of  Mahor,  some  at  least  of  the 


old  Gormptions.  The  teraphim,  for  ezasifile,  Ba^d 
wished  to  introduce  into  Jacob's  family.  Lab<u>  calM 
these  bis  gods;  tbe  SepL  calls  them  idola.  On  wbai 
terms  of  religious  observance  Jacob  lived  in  L^baa's 
family  we  have  nothing  specific ;  bat  after  the  parting 
we  find  that  each  bad  his  ovrn  distinct  religion.  Labaa 
swears  by  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nabov— 
tbe  God  of  their  father,  Jacob  appeals  to  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  Fw  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxi,  42,  GS). 
Tbe  memorial  pillar  points  to  him  who  is  the  Bo^  i 
Agea,  wbUe  the  heap  of  gathered  stones  aeeois  to  indi- 
cate the  Church's  emfeasion  of  imperiahaUe  tmtlu,  oa 
which  we  all  hold  communion  with  one  annther  sad 
with  God  in  his  ordinances.  How  long  this  inqMrCuly 
organized  Church  continued  in  Padan  -  aran  we  bsn 
no  indication,  but  we  know  that  tbe  AramUe*  wen  m> 
friends  to  Israel  in  tbe  days  of  tbe  kings.  A  verr  b- 
teresting  item  on  the  religion  of  Bethuel's  CsmDj  is 
connected  with  the  visit  of  Abraham's  prixne  "iiiff 
The  friends  of  Bebakah  ncognlse  Jebcrvab,  the  osn- 
nant  God ;  and  tbey  give  tbc&  faiewell  Milling  in  tht 
name  of  the  promised  Deliverer:  "Let  thy  seed  posMB 
the  gate  of  those  who  hate  km,"  Exe^iag  Lntbo; 
trandators  hare  made  sad  work  with  this  vame  (xxiv, 
60). 

Perhaps  to  this  connection  hekmgs  Balaam  tbe  mib- 
sayer ;  from  Aram,  from  the  mauntaint  of  llie  eaa^  ftm 
the  river  of  hia  pet^le,  from  Pethor  of  AraiD-iuhaaaBk 
From  some  source  be  bad  obtained  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  of  his  ways ;  yet  bo  perverted  was  fcii 
heart  that  he  endeavored  to  bring  all  that  kixnrledge 
to  effect  the  destruction  of  Israel.  From  the  tops  of  the 
rocks  he  could  see  the  Deliverer  coming,  yet  so  dctfi 
was  his  malignity  that  he  could  meet  death  ia  ibis 
world  and  damnation  in  the  next  raiber  than  have  tbt 
man  rule  over  kim.  He  fnmiabea  u  awful  cxaiB|4e  of 
those  who  hold  the  truth  in  Dnrightcowneaa, 

V,  MuliaitUi»h,—ln  those  days  we  have  bcD^bt 
a  most  beautiful  example  of  the  ancient  faith — Jcthn, 
the  prince  and  prieitt  of  Hidian.  It  is  true  that  ihe 
Midinnites  were  descended  from  Abraham  by  KcCnrak: 
but  their  relatitms  with  Isaac  and  hb  desoeodants  weald 
not  have  kept  up,  and  did  not  keep  up,  Iba  laith  of 
Abraham  in  ita  advanced  stages.  All  that  tbejr  le- 
cdved  directly  from  Abraham  needed  some  kind  of  sap- 
port  after  they  were  sent  away  from  Isaac ;  tlus  snpfian 
could  come  only  from  tbe  scattered  fr^ments  of  prim- 
tive  religion  floating  among  their  new  associatioits,  mi 
collected  into  a  focus  by  such  a  man  as  Jethib.  Ss 
soon  as  be  is  off  the  stage,  superannuated  or  doMl,  sad 
his  eon  Hobab  has  Jcrined  tbe  campof  Uoaea,  w*  findas 
more  faith  among  the  Uidianttcs,  nor  any  fri«Ddabip  fm 
the  people  of  the  Lord. 

VL  Magiati. — In  the  court  of  Perua,  as  lat«  as  the 
captivity,  we  find  traces  of  the  primitive  rdigioo.  N« 
only  was  Cyrus  individually  callctt  for  special  service,  bca 
there  was  much  favor  shown  to  the  Jews  by  native  Pw- 
aiane,  while  foreign  satraps,  like  Sanballat^  Tobiah,  md 
Geshem,  naed  all  their  craft,  as  well  as  tbeir  ptmr.  is 
frustrate  the  labon  of  Kehemiah  in  restoring  tba  dty. 
How  often  tbey  obtained  a  psrtisl  succraa  needs  net  u 
he  told  here ;  nor  does  this  invalidate  the  idea  of  friendly 
relations  when  these  could  have  fair  pUy.  Writers  bhe 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  after  tradng  far  into  antsqattr 
the  Zoroaatrian  faith,  are  tmwilling  to  reoogaiae  an  aa- 
cient  faith  to  which  belong  the  gr^i^,  tbe  tetyttU,  iht 
taertdfin,  tbe  taered  trtf,  and  other  itema,  while  trans 
of  it  are  found  mixed  in  with  later  observances..  Saeb 
writers  can  see  any  religion  only  as  the  philoaoplMal 
outgrowth  of  the  human  mind,  but  not  as  a  divine  trr- 
elation.  Of  a  different  cast  is  a  Ute  writer  in  tbe  Brit- 
uh  aad  Fortign  Evaagtiieal  Jtvriw,  the  Kev.  J.  Sltoray 
Mitchell,  LL.D.  When  treating  of  another,  ibottgh  ad- 
joining, conntry,  he  usee  the  following  phrasealogr: 
"While  we  can  now  trace  the  great  religioo  of  India 
without  intempdon  almost  up  to  its  fountain- bead  . . . 
for  nearly  four  tho««d  ^jyyg|^sr-«  ^ 
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tka  amdemt  n%ton  ^  Penia."  See  the  MtthodtMt  Quar- 
lerlg  Review,  Janiury,  1879.  India  itwir!  Is  there  not 
enough  Uuth  (though  seen  throngh  a  diatorted  mediuni) 
to  carry  us  far  beyond  the  period  of  the  Vedaa?  To 
say  Dotbing  of  moral  precepts,  a  Creator,  a  TtimL- 
Brahma,  Viahnn,  and  Siva — the  Ineanatiim  of  Vishnu 
in  the  ten  Aratata,  these  and  other  Hens  claim  oitr  at- 
tention as  remnants  or  patriarchal  rerehition. 

However  much  or  little  they  may  have  learned  from 
the  return  of  Balaam's  retinue,  after  be  was  ttiUed  in 
tjAttlc  (Numb,  xxxi,  8),  certain  it  is  that  the  primitive 
religion  fumiabed  a  healthy  stock  on  whicfa  to  cografi 
tfae  "Star  of  Jacob"  in  Yvtnti  and  all  over  the  East, 
wbeocc  came  tfae  Magi  to  Jerusalem  when  Christ  was 
bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judca. 

VII.  ArtAioH, — Among  the  very  interesting  details 
of  the  ancient  religions  we  Und  Job  and  his  friends. 
Without  going  into  minute  inquiry,  let  us  place  him 
somewhere  about  the  period  of  Terah,  the  father  of 
Abraham.  He  is  classed  with  "the  sons  of  the  East;" 
yet  we  cannot  locate  bim  in  the  far  East  like  the  Per- 
uan  Ifai^  His  own  namei  and  the  namea  of  his 
friends^  resemble  more  tlian  any  other  the  names  of  tbe 
Seirites,  among  whom,  in  later  times,  Esau  and  his  pos- 
terity intennin^ed  and  intermarried.  In  Gen,  xxxvt 
we  find  the  namea  Temamle,  Johab,  Eliphaz,  Teman, 
with  othera  not  identical,  but  of  the  same  general  cast 
as  the  names  of  Job's  associalea.  The  faith  of  these 
godly  men,  wherever  they  may  bare  lived,  is  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  tfaeir  knowkdge  of  God  and  of  his  ways 
is  of  the  highest  degree.  Neither  by  Job  nor  by  any 
of  his  friends  is  there  the  least  allusion  to  the  covenant 
of  Abraham.  Whatever  mistakes  they  hbored  under, 
they  are  recognised  as  true  wonhippen,  and  God  deals 
with  them  as  his  own. 

TUL  ^siyrtifii.— Late  disooveiiea  by  Lqwd  and 
Bawlinson  have  brought  us  into  contact  with  the  an- 
cient Aaiyrians  in  much  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  war 
and  eivU  policy.  Among  the  sculptures  exhumed,  none 
are  more  interesting  than  the  winged  quadrupeds  fin- 
isbed  off  with  a  human  head,  or  the  human  form  with 
eagle's  bead  and  wings.  These  carry  us  back  to  the 
early  cherubim,  the  forms  of  which  munt  have  been 
preaerved  by  Noah  aoA  his  sona.  At  first  sight  these 
Asayrian  inures  may  seen  no  mote  than  mere  idols — 
false  gods;  but  that  would  not  account  fi>r  their  close 
affinity  with  the  living  creatures  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
Tteaapa  l^iua  of  John's  Revelation.  While  no  one  of 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  embodies  the  four  principles  of 
Kxekiel  and  John,  yet  two  of  them,  uken  together,  dn 
•Hnbody  the  four  identical  principles,  and  no  more.  The 
winged  lion  and  the  winged  ox  have  the  napecf  of  a 
man,  lion,  eagle,  ox,  and  nothing  betides.  The  reason 
for  making  them  double  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  body  of  the  ox  from  that  of  the  lion  in 
the  same  figure.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  Assyr- 
ians could  have  borrowed  from  Ezekiel ;  almost  equally 
certmn  that  they  did  not  burrow  from  Hoses.  This 
leaves  us  the  only  course,  that  of  authentic  tradition 
from  Noah  and  Sbem,  aa  Ikof  had  the  figures  down  from 
the  garden  of  Edea  Whether  these  winged  Hgares 
were  wmhipped  by  the  Assyrians  or  not,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  notice  that  they  were  not  the  highest  objects 
of  adoration,  for  they  are  found  bowing  themselves  be- 
fore the  Supreme,  the  symbol  of  Supreme  Detty  being 
A  human  form  sitting  in  a  winged  circle  or  globe. 
While  the  races  of  Sbemites  occupied  one  part  of  Meso> 
potamia  and  the  Hamites  another,  they  were  sufficiently 
contiguous  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  corrupting  one 
another  in  the  matter  of  worship,  as  well  as  in  the  man- 
ner. We  have  already  seen  that  the  best  family  of  the 
Sbemites — Terah  and  hta  sons — had  gone  into  idolalrj- 
in  connection  with  the  true  worship,  and  needed  roftir- 
maUon  in  the  days  of  Abraham;  we  may  safely  infer 
that  other  Sbemites,  as  well  as  the  CamUies  of  Ham, 
were  more  deeply  involved,  and  went  still  further  from 
the  truth  till  the  days  of  Sardanapalua,  Nebncbadnep- 


xar,  and  Belshazxar.  Whether  in  the  Abrafaamic  line 
there  was  kept  any  physical  type  of  the  original  cheru- 
bim until  renewed  by  Moees  is  nowhere  recorded.  Yet 
there  are  some  hints  worthy  of  our  serious  considera- 
tion, (a.)  Rebekab  went  somewhere  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord  and  received  a  specific  answer,  llay  not  this 
have  come  from  sacred  utensils  aUU  in  the  custody  of 
Abraham?  (&)  Before  Moses  had  set  up  the  new  tab- 
ernacle there  was  some  kind  of  tabernacle  in  use  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  7).  (e.)  A  sscred  chest  belonged  to  many  of 
the  ancient  idolatries.  Was  it  copied  from  a  true  orig- 
inal? (d^)  In  the  higher  rank  of  famiIieB.the  leraphira 
were  long  retained  in  connection  with  the  true  religion. 
Not  only  did  Rachel  import  them  from  Laban*s  bouse, 
but  Michal  brought  one  into  David's;  and  they  are 
classed  with  recognised  symbols  in  Hoa.  iii,  4.  On  the 
other  side  they  are  classed  with  idols,  and  were  used 
by  the  king  of  Babylon  fur  idolatrous  purposes.  Hay 
they  not  have  been  like  the  brazen  serpent,  at  first  a 
mere  memorial  of  truth,  afterwards  turned  into  an  ob- 
ject of  false  worship.   See  Tkhaphim. 

IX.  /a/erenorj^  — Other  ancient  leli^oni  w«  must 
pass  over  here  in  order  to  take  a  survey  of  tbe  leading 
features  of  tbe  primitive,  fkom  which  they  are  all  de- 
rived, and  from  which  they  all  inherit  some  features  in 
common,  while  each  seems  to  have  dropped  other  mat- 
ters, according  to  their  various  tastes  and  circumstances 
(see/Vincetoa  AR>.Jnly,1872;  Tayler  Lewis,  ThePrim- 
ititie  GTtdt  Sdigtom). 

On  what  fiMindation  did  tbo  primitive  fkith  rest  it* 
confidence? 

1.  The  knowledge,  fear,  and  reverence  which  Adam 
retained  even  after  the  folL  Let  it  be  fairly  admitted 
that  Adam,  by  transgression,  was  lott — lost  to  all  spirit* 
ual  good  acoompanjriog  salvation;  that  tbe  first  of  all 
the  commandments— love— was  completely  oUiterated 
in  his  heart;  that  he  was  dead  in  trespasses  and  unt 
Still  the  apostle  tells  us  that  where  the  law  of  love  had 
beea  written  there  was  still  left  ipyov  rov  vofum 
ypavTov,  the  "work"  of  the  law,  which  work  is  still 
written  in  the  heart  of  even  the  heathen  (Kom.  ii,  14, 
16).  This  work  he  places  largely  in  the  domain  of 
knowledge,  and  even  conscience,  yet  it  is  not  in  any 
degree  tbe  law  of  love  (i,  S2):  "Who,  knowing  the 
Judgment  of  God,  that  th^  who  commit  aneh  things 
are  worthy  of  duth,  not  mily  do  the  same,  bnt  have 
pleaanre  in  diem  that  do  them."  This  by  nature  is 
our  own  moral  state ;  yet,  Ueseed  be  God,  knowledge, 
memory,  reason,  conscience,  have  not  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed, though  conscience  has  been  seared,  and  all  the 
faculties  greatly  debiliuied.  Adam,  on  leaving  the  gar- 
den, still  retained  the  sad  remembrance  of  happiness  in 
great  variety,  now  lost,  lost !  k>at ! !  Lost  forever 
through  tbe  former  channel.  With  all  that  he  bad  lost, 
who  ia  there  among  us  that  would  not  travel  a  long, 
long  pilgrimage  to  bear  him  tell  the  beauty  of  the  gar- 
den inside;  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  everj'thing  he 
saw,  heard,  felt,  while  innocent ;  the  nature  of  that  ho- 
liness which  is  only  now  to  be  regained  by  innesiant  la* 
bor,  suffering,  and  watching;  unimpeded  communion 
with  God.  Darwin  himself,  and  tbe  modem  race  of 
improved  baboons^  might  envy  the  intellect  which  he 
retained  even  then.  Acquaintance  with  God!  Fel- 
lowship of  tbe  Spirit!  Seeing  him  as  he  is!  Social 
worship  in  tbe  holy  family !   The  first  Sabbath-day ! 

2,  The  promise  of  a  S^d,  a  coming  Deliverer,  while 
as  yet  he  had  no  child.  Modem  theologians  can  see  in 
the  fitst  promise  a  deliverance,  but  many  of  us  cannot  sea 
a  personal  Deliverer.  It  was  not  so  with  Eve,  the 
mother  of  all  living  (Gen.  iv,  I):  "I  have  obtained  a 
roan,  the  Lord."*  What  if  she  were  mistaken  in  the 
time,  tbe  individual,  and  many  other  material  eonstiler- 
ations?  What  if  she  were  a  Millenarian?  An  Adirm- 
tettt    Such  can  be  found  under  brighter  skies  to-day. 


'  The  particle  here,  however,  la  correctly  reodarad 
"frmu"  in  tbe  Eugfish  ^'^to^-.^^GoOglc 
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Sbe  had  fntb  in  One  who  u  able  to  sav«  to  tbe  ntt«r- 
UKMt.  See  Sebd  or  Psomisr.  Throogfa  all  thoae  an- 
cient faiths  noted  above  there  are  traces  of  the  coining 
One.  Some  of  them  retain  this  idea  while  (hey  hare 
lost  many  othera,  and  sunk  into  dark  paganism.  ^Vit- 
ness  tbe  ten  Avatars  of  Vishnu,  as  well  as  the  **  Desire 
of  all  nations"  (Hag.  ii,  7). 

8,  The  institution  of  sacrifice.  This  neeita  not  here 
tn  be  discussed ;  how  early  it  was  observed,  how  exten- 
sivaty  propagated,  however  altered  and  perverted,  it 
held  a  place  in  all  ancient  religions,  teaching  in  some 
sense  or  other  tbe  doctrine  of  atooement  by  blood,  as 
well  OS  of  piiridcation  by  blood  and  water.  See  Altab  ; 
Atonement;  Sacbifick. 

4.  The  cherubim.  For  the  structure  and  uses  of  these, 
see  tbe  word.  For  their  spiritual  meaning,  see  LtviN« 
Crbaturks;  Sbbapiiih.  Set  over  against  the  swoni 
of  flame,  they  were  the  symbols  of  mercy  to  those  rec- 
onciled by  tbe  sacrifice.  Their  place  in  tbe  ancient  re- 
ligions is  well  known,  even  after  those  reli^ous  bad  de- 
parted far  from  primitive  rectitude,  both  Ta  ritual  and 
moral  code. 

The  sphinx  of  B^ylon  and  Egypt;  the  griftin  of 
Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Kome;  the  Serapis 
of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Kome;  tbe  apes  of  Egypt;  the 
Holocb  of  Hoab  and  the  Ammonttea ;  the  Baals  of 
Syria,  ill  all  their  variety;  the  ox  uf  B^q^;  the  live 
buffalo  of  Calcutta:  the  triform  idol  of  Chiun;  and  bun- 
dreds  of  other  sacred  images,  including  the  teraphtoi — 
these  all  were  derived  from  the  original  cherubim  at  the 
east  of  Paradise.  At  first  these  imitations  may  have 
been  considered  as  mere  memorials  of  tbe  eariy  devo- 
tion of  honored  and  godly  aneeetote;  but,  in  process  of 
theidaguaU  improvementii,  they  became  asMciated  with 
tbe  suu,  moon,  stus,  fructifying  and  otbw  general  pow- 
ers of  nature,  as  well  as  with  the  more  spiritual  de- 
mands of  man's  higher  nature,  till  they  are  seen  clothed 
with  the  attributes  of  deity,  and  worshipped  and  served 
more  than  the  Creator.  To  the  tradition  of  the  early 
cherubim,  we  think,  more  than  to  the  inventive  gemus 
of  any  priesthood,  must  be  traced  these  homogeneons 
idds  with  all  their  diversities  of  aspect.  Tbe  true  syra- 
bolism  uf  the  cherubim  belonged  to  tbe  universal  and 
primal  religion;  the  idolatrous  imitations  had  tbeir  di- 
versities from  human  fancy.  This  will  account  for  tbe 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  to  which  the  Israelites  them- 
selves were  so  easily  seduced.  Of  all  the  depreciated 
forma  of  the  early  ehemlrim  the  Assyrian  quadrupeds 
are  tbe  most  complete.  Layard  passes  high  encomi- 
nm  on  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  inventors  (?)  in 
aelecting  the  four  highest  forms  of  mundane  life  to  rep- 
resent the  higher  sphere  of  existence  while  he  ntlerly 
ignores  the  divine  originals  from  which  they  were 
copied. 

The  cherubs  at  the  Garden  of  Eden  set  over  against 
tbe  sword  of  flame,  as  well  as  those  seen  by  Eaekiel 
evfdved  from  a  mass  of  Are,  evidently  were  intended  to 
symbolize  that  mercy  which  r^oices  agiunst  Judgment 

and  delivers  from  wrath  to  come 

b.  The  flaming  sword  kc))t  before  tbe  luind  of  wor- 
shippers the  JuMice  to  be  satisfied.  Whether  we  trace 
this  to  the  sword  of  flame,  the  death  of  tbe  victim,  or  tbe 
universal  conscience,  it  is  equally  a  portion  of  the  prim- 
itive religion.  The  soul  Uiat  sinneth  deserves  to  die 
(Rom.  i,  32).  And  we  know  no  better  symbol  that  could 
bare  been  introduced  to  exhibit  the  wretchedness  of 
thone  who  arc  twice  dead. 

6.  The  tree  of  life,  untouched,  waved  its  laden  branch- 
es in  the  ganlen  long  after  the  expulsion  of  our  first 
parents.  While  this  emblem  must  of  necessity  call  up 
the  feeling  of  deep  regret,  it  would,  at  the  same  time, 
after  tbe  door  of  mercy  was  opened,  call  fur  all  the  joy 
and  all  the  effort  that  belong  to  a  well-grounded  hope. 
That  tree  could  never  be  regained,  perhaps  not  de^ra- 
ble  now  that  it  should  be ;  but  another  Tree  of  Life  in 
a  higher  paradise  yields  its  ftuit  every  month  (Rev. 
xxii). 


Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  eadi  of  tbeat 
early  «aibl«ns  of  man'a  recoveiy  ia,  tnm  the  Tciy  ^it 
of  Eden,  carried  anbiterruptedly  down  tbe  sin  am  sf 
revelation  till  we  come  to  the  last  chapter  of  tbe  laK 
book;  while  other  emblems  have  been  added  as  oeea- 
aion  might  demand.  Tbe  rainbow  bad  an  caity  pfaee. 
and  holds  its  powtion  till  the  last  (Rev.  x,  1). 

7.  OccaMonal  revelations  made  to  such  hwd  as  Emm^ 
Noah,  and  perhaps  Lamech,  the  &ther  of  Noah  (Oea-v, 
39X  "'cre  till  added  to  the  former  sto^  and  ttms  wctc 
all  advances  made  to  rest  on  the  word  of  God.  Dili— 
the  use  of  writing,  and  even  after,  we  find  appeala  made 
to  what  had  been  taught  to  the  anceatoia,  wbetbcr  bv 
Providence  or  by  revelation  (Job  viii,  A;  xv,  10,  18; 
Deut.  iv,  81 ;  xx'xii,  7 ;  Pas.  xlir,  1).  We  tbisk  ibm 
none  of  tbe  revelatiiNia  that  God  has  anade  bave  cm 
been  losL 

X.  FeatMm. —  Having  seen  the  sare  bans  td  this 
eariy  religion,  it  is  proper  to  glance  at  aonie  of  iu  Am- 

acteriaties. 

1.  It  was  a  Dniversal  religion,  adapted  to  aun  lunci 
in  erery  climate  and  for  all  time,  having  its  priuiy 
relation  to  eternity.  It  was  tbe  work  of  evil  men  titK. 
as  it  is  nofc,  to  lop  off  and  add  to  Uk  iratta  of  God  lit 
they  had  aa  many  nUgiooa  as  langnagca  Umn^aM 
tbe  world. 

2.  It  was  monotheistic :  one  Lord,  one  fkitfc,  one  S|ar> 
it,  one  Mediator,  one  God  and  Father  of  alL  Tbe  qws- 
tion  whether  tbe  Peisians  borrowed  from  tbe  Hefaren 
or  the  Hebrews  from  tbe  Perasns  has  no  place  hen; 
the  origin  of  both  from  one  primitive  source  b  — frn"* 
to  account  for  all  tbe  items  of  similarity,  or  crcn  idnd- 
ty,  in  the  two  religiwis.  So,  also,  we  may  icekoD  af^ 
Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  the  Heluewa  and  (be  Gicalu 
and  aU  affinities  of  this  kind.  While  the  pri^tive  le- 
ligion  was  monotheistic,  there  are  many  inUortioH  «f 
a  idurality  of  persons^  as  in  Geik  i,  1,  where  a  siagvlar 
verb  is  j<nned  with  fiVt^tt,  as  in  a  thoaaand  other  ia- 
stonces.   So,  too,  ch.  i,  34  and  iii,  33, 

8.  Delight  in  all  that  God  has  revealed  of  hinwilf 
tbe  Ikct,  as  well  as  the  doctrines,  of  fns|HiatiMi.  JUaai 
was  extenn\-ely  a  prophet — a  aeer.  THot  menly  had 
he  the  intimation  of  the  Deliverer,  but  tfa«e  wm  gim 
to  bim  the  future  history  of  the  whole  race — tbe  Maad- 
ing,  irrepressible  conflict,  the  numerous  prmteny,  the 
heavy  labor,  the  sore  pain,  the  deep  sorrow,  all  endiag 
in  the  death  <rf  the  body  and  its  return  to  dost.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  productivenew  of  the  soO  (or  oos- 
stant  support,  acceptance  of  his  service,  occasianal  vie- 
tnries  over  evil,  final  triumph  over  sin  aoA  Satan  ia  the 
One  Seed.  The  third  chapter  of  Genesis  ia  too  Quk 
studied.  If  John  the  Baptut  could  pcunt  to  the  L^nl 
of  God,  Adam  had  tbe  first  intimation  of  bis  coning, 
whether  Adam  was  bom  of  woman  or  not.  So  bappQy 
and  largely  are  the  words  of  inspiration  eoonecied  wiib 
our  redemption  that  Christ  ia  pleased  to  wear  the  hap- 
py name,  the  Word  of  God, 

But  here,  again,  while  the  nations  in  separating  6wD 
one  another  took,  each  one,  some  degree  of  respect  dt 
the  Word  revealed,  or  for  some  part  of  it,  it  was  nacrwti 
to  one  nation  only  to  preserve  it  pure  and  entire.  'Ts 
the  Jews  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God."  Otba 
nations  retained  a  glimmering  tndition,  a  tcin^ram- 
maton,  a  luriy  phrase,  of  which  tiiejr  knew  not  the 
meaning  and  naed  it  merdy  as  a  charm — a  fyXatriim 
ov.  How  the  true  believer  in  every  ag«  aiid  contry 
appreciates  the  leord,  we  may  learn,  if  not  by  han? 
experience,  by  cxix.  Under  these  beama  uf  iJk 
Sun  of  Kigbteooaness,  Enoch  walked  with  God.  Ugb 
and  life  and  love  are  again  restored.  U  we  come  u 
the  particular  doctrines  of  this  primitive  rcli;ri«,  we 
have  many  scattered  hints  of,  aay,  acceptance  with  God. 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Abel ;  a  higher  life,  in  tbe  traosbtian 
of  Enoch;  retribution,  in  the  conscience  of  Cain:  osQ- 
ing  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  the  days  of  Em :  jndg- 
ment  comlnned  with  eoacy,  ia  tbe  <Mtte  wkA  tba  eioB 
Digitized  by  V^OOQle 
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of  the  plain ;  inlerccMioD,  by  Abnhun ;  and  ftom  the 
game  source,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  eaitb  will  do 
ri^ht;  family  government  and  instruclion;  co\-en«nt 
with  God;  precepts  fpvea  to  Noah;  and  many,  very 
many,  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  what  a  vac- 
uum we  should  have  Just  here  were  it  not  for  the  bouk 
of  Job !  Wherever  the  patriarch  may  hava  lived,  or  in 
whaterw  age,  beudea  tlie  Ismom  of  bia  own  biography, 
we  have,  in  Uie  apeeeliea  of  btmself  and  of  hia  friends, 
a  Ter>'  full  development  of  the  patriar^al  theo1(^. 
Whether  each  particular  doctrine  of  Watson's  JtaNtutes 
or  Hodge's  OuUinet  could  be  deduced  from  the  book  of 
Job,  or  whether  each  expresHi»ii  in  it  is  to  be  relied  on 
as  correct,  we  shall  not  here  iuqutte;  but  certain  it  ia 
that  each  chapter oontainaamaaB of theologiealtboiigbt 
befitting  our  age  aa  wdl  aa  that  hi  which  it  was  deliv- 
ered. It  opens  with  the  doctifae  of  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  Next  we  have  God's 
blessing  on  all  that  Job  possessed,  as  in  Psa.  cvii,  38. 
Then  his  anxiety  about  his  children — their  liability  to 
ran.  We  have  Uie  atonement  in  hia  offering  sacrifices; 
particular  atonemmt, "  to  the  number  of  Otm  oA."  The 
humblest  resignation  when  all  was  taken  from  him — 
**  Blessed  )>e  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  Kinsman— a 
living  Redeemer,  and  his  coming  to  the  earth.  The 
speciality  of  providence  is  iterated  and  reiterated.  But, 
not  to  dwell  on  the  more  common  doctrines,  we  find 
some  of  those  which  would  be  an  attainment  even  in 
our  own  time.  Civil-service  reform  is  taught,  or  rath- 
er talcen  for  granted,  in  ch,  xxxiv,  17, 18 ;  and  national 
reform  in  all  its  depth  cornea  in  ver.2^80:  **When  be 
giveth  quietnen,  who  then  can  give  trouble  ?  and  when 
he  hideth  bia  face,  who  then  can  behold  him  ?  wheUicr 
it  be  done  against  a  nation  or  against  a  man  only :  that 
the  hypocrite  reign  not,  lest  the  people  be  ensnared." 
liCt  any  one  take  up  the  book  of  Job  under  this  aspect, 
and  be  will  see  how  much  of  the  Gospel  there  is  in 
such  passages  as  ch.  xxii,  21-30;  xxxiii,  14-^  Alto- 
gether, apart  from  the  plot  of  the  poem,  there  is  wrought 
into  the  speeches  a  vast  amount  of  the  deep  knowledge 
of  God,  not  by  the  inspiration  of  the  several  speakers, 
but  by  their  earnestness  in  using  the  floating  capital 
which  belonged  to  the  patriarchal  faith.  The  occasion 
was  Bucb  as  made  an  extraordinary  call  on  their  knowl- 
edge, and  on  their  skill  in  \\va\%  it. 

We  must  here  pass  in  silence  the  ancient  religions  of 
those  reflective  nationa  which  issued  in  the  many  gods 
of  Greece  and  Home,  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  and  tbe  Gothic 
hordes.  There  was  truth  underlying  them  all,  but  oh, 
how  deeply  buried  in  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  ages ! 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  worship  of  mere  nat- 
ure furnished  the  element  of  these  fallen  religions.  We 
have  enough  of  that  in  Jer.  xliv  among  the  chosen  peo- 
ple.   But  it  is  never  to  be  admitted  that  any  religion 
was  ever  angmated  by  man,  however  it  may  have  been 
manipulated  "  by  art  and  man's  device."   No  historian 
can  feel  that  Mohammed,  even  with  the  asustance  of 
the  monk  Sergi us,  originated  Islam;  his  claim  was  to 
restore  the  ancient  religion  of  the  world.    Mecca  was 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  ages  before  he  was  bom.   All  his 
revelationa  were  ostensibly  to  restore  and  improve  the 
primitive  faith  of  Adam,  of  Abraham,  and  of  IshmieL 
A  large  amount  of  popery,  even,  is,  independent  of  di- 
rine  revelation,  brought  down  from  ancient  traditions 
much  later  than  the  primitive  faith.    Paul  preached  at 
Athens  the  service  of  God,  who  made  the  world  and  all 
things  therein  (as  the  people  had  been  taught  by  their 
own  poets) ;  though  he  was  still,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
Uuknown,  and  the  apostle  was  esteemed  a  setter-forth 
of  atrange  deities.   While  we  rejoice  in  the  abundance 
of  oar  Scriptures,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Adam, 
Seth,  and  Enos  did  not  require  so  much  as  we  do.   They  ' 
were  bom  to  a  bright  inheritance  near  the  throne  of  | 
their  heavenly  Father.    "Adam  who  was  the  son  of  ' 
God."   Thus,  while  we  have  added  line  upon  line  aa  it ! 
was  needed,  the  true  religion  is,  like  its  Author, "  the  ' 
■ame  yerteiday,  tihiaj,  and  bfevar."   (R.  H.)  I 
VIII.-88* 


Rellgl&al,  a  term  applied,  nntil  the  10th  century, 
to  those  who  led  a  monastic  life,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  clergy  and  laity,  Th^  were  also  called  Ca- 
nonici  and  Regnlares  (q,  v.). 

Religions,  in  a  general  sense,  is  something  that  re- 
lates  to  religion ;  and,  in  reference  to  persons,  that  which 
indicates  that  they  give  their  attention  to  religion,  and 
are  so  influenced  by  it  as  to  differ  from  tbe  world.  It 
was  also  applied  to  members  of  mmiaBtie  orders.  See 
Rkugiosi. 

REUGIO0S  CORPORATIONS.  In  the  Cnited 
Sutes,  as  there  is  no  civil  patronage  to  the  Church, 
societies  for  public  worship  are  incorporated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statutes  of  the  several  states.  In  most 
of  them  there  is  a  provision  enabling  any  body  of 
persona  composing  a  fixed  congregation  to  constitute 
themselves  a  corporation,  and  to  elect  trustees  to  hold 
and  manage  the  property  in  its  behalf.  Some  of  tbe 
older  denominatious  are  incorporated  under  special  acta 
and  with  particular  regulations.  A  convenient  digest 
of  these  legal  prescriptions  is  given  in  Hunt's  Laws  of 
Religiout  Corporatiom  (N,  Y.  1876,  8vo).  In  many 
slates  there  are  likewise  general  laws  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  most  kinds  of  benevolent,  literary,  and  other 
bodies  of  a  religions  and  social  character,  See  Ciilbcu 
Asn  Statb. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  Both  nature  and  rev- 
elation teach  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  care  for 
the  religiooa  edocAtioo  of  their  children.  The  mind  of 
tbe  child  is  in  a  receptive  condition,  and  the  first  Ught 
it  receives  should  be  light  from  heaven,  the  firat  truths 
those  that  are  eternal  and  immutable,  never  to  desert 
them.  The  mind  of  the  child  cannot  be  shut  up  until 
he  is  of  an  age  to  investigate  and  determine  for  him- 
self! It  becomes,  therefore,  a  high  duty  to  furnish  the 
expanding  intellect  with  truths  such  as  piety  cherishes. 
The  apoeile  says, "  Fathers,  bring  up  your  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord"  (Eph.  vi,  4), 
In  the  education  of  children  several  mistakes  are  to  be 
avoided:  (1.)  That  the  habits  of  children  only  are  to 
be  regarded,  and  that,  in  time,  principles  will  follow  of 
course.  Habits,  without  principles  of  piety,  are  noth- 
ing better  than  a  citadel  nngarrisoned  and  nncommand- 
ed,  (2,)  That  many  of  the  subjects  of  religion  are  be- 
yond the  eapaci^  of  childieu,  and  that,  therefore,  to 
instruct  them  in  Christianity  is  only  to  load  their  mem- 
ories with  wortlH.  Yet  we  do  not  defer  other  kinds 
of  instmction  till  their  nature  and  use  can  be  completely 
understood  by  the  pupil.  But,  in  fact,  the  principles 
of  religion  are  some  of  (lie  most  simple  and  intelligible 
which  can  be  proposed  to  the  human  mind.  (B.)  That 
to  furnish  ehlldrea  with  religious  ideas  is  to  infuse  into 
them  prcjodices.  But  we  must  be  careful  to  discrimi- 
nate between  religious  ideas  and  prejudices,  for  the  lat- 
ter is  an  unexamined  opinion.  And,  further,  by  this 
very  conduct  we  prejudice  him  against  religion  as  some- 
thing unworthy  his  concern,  or  beyond  his  comprehen- 
Non.  We  do  not  BO  treat  literature,  politics,  or  science. 
(4.)  That  tbe  child  will  acquire  in  school  and  the  public 
institutions  of  the  Gospel  an  adequate  sentiment  and 
knowledge  of  religious  truths.  But  if  the  love  or  nat- 
ural interest  of  the  parent  in  the  child  does  not  stimu- 
late him  to  this  duty,  can  it  be  expected  that  tt  will  be 
voluntarily  assumed  by  others?  The  institution  of 
Sunday-schools  does  not  diminish,  in  the  least,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  having  charge  of  children  to  train 
them  for  God.    See  P.«i»agooic8. 

RELIGIOUS  UBERTY  U  tbe  absolute  freedom  of 
religious  opinion  and  worship  based  upon  the  fact  that 
all  men  are  boimd  by  the  laws  of  God  and  are  responsi- 
ble to  him.  From  this  primary  and  supreme  obligation 
the  conscience  cannot  be  freed,  and  hence  no  human  gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  hinder  any  form  of  religion,  nor 
III  support  any  to  the  injury  of  others.  This  implies  the 
equality  of  all  churches,  religions  aswM^ons,  or  per- 
■OBS  in  the  matter  of  prote^i^fl^ip^<i^^)l©g4e'a 
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powers.  W«  matt  not  eonfound  relif^otu  libertj'  with 
religiouB  toleration,  for  the  Utter  ia  the  assumption  of 
the  right  hy  civil  process  to  regulate  religious  affairs ; 
and  to  perinit  implies  the  right  to  prevent.  This  sev- 
erance of  spiritual  and  civil  aflfairs  ia  emphatically 
taught  by  our  Lord  t  **  My  kingdom  k  not  of  this 
world"  (John  xriii,  86).  A  distincCiTe  American  prin- 
ciple of  government  is  that  what  is  religious  is  neces- 
sarily, from  its  very  character,  beyond  the  control  of 
the  civil  government.  In  the  United  States,  therefore, 
religious  liberty  is  an  absolnte  personal  righL  All  de- 
nominations, churches,  and  religious  faiths  are  e<|ual 
and  free  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  none  receiving  gratuities, 
none  sul^ccted  to  inequalities.  There  is,  thus,  an  en- 
tire divorce  of  Church  and  State.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  contains  these  two  articles:  "No  re- 
ligious test  shall  ever  be  requireii  as  a  qualification  to 
any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States;"  and 
"Congress  shall  make  no  Uw  respectiug  an  establish- 
ment oTreligion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 
The  state  constituUona  are  eqtuUy  emphatic,  and  gener- 
ally more  specific  in  the  expression  of  their  jealousy  of 
ecdcMastical  ambition  and  sectarian  intolerance.  This 
example  was  set  by  Rhode  Island,  which  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  tirst  state  in  the  world  to  incorporate  in  its 
o^anic  law.  and  to  practice,  absolute  religious  liberty. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  American  principle  of  gov- 
ernment much  change  has  been  wrought  in  other  coun- 
tries. Toleration  la  becoming  general,  and  the  tenden- 
cy ia  towards  unmtrained  liberty  of  worship.  France 
bestows  patronage  upon  several  denominations;  Ger- 
many, though  claiming  the  management  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal afTairs,  interferes  but  litUe  with  the  right  of  worship. 
In  Bussia,  Spain,  and  Italy  there  is  less  of  former  ex- 
clusiveness,  and  in  the  two  latter  countries  different 
forms  of  faith  are  entitled  to  protection.  Under  Eng- 
lish nile  the  colonies  enjoy  perfect  religious  liberty; 
the  Anglican  Church  has  been  Reestablished  in  Ireland, 
and  there  is  in  tireat  Britain  no  public  position,  not  ec- 
cleniastic,  for  the  tenure  of  which  a  parlicular  religious 
belief  is  required,  except  the  throne  and  goveniorship 
of  a  few  colleges.  The  connection  of  Church  and  State 
ia  inereaungly  regarded  as  corrupting  to  the  Church, 
deMructive  of  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  religion,  ard 
antagonistic  to  the  rights  of  men.  See  Brook,  Hulojy 
of  Seliffvina  Libei-/i/;  Madlsno,  ifemoriat  and  Srmoa- 
atrance;  Wayland,  IHaeourwtt, 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES,  associations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  personal  piety  eaiablished  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  about  1678,  and  which 
existed  until  the  rise  of  the  Methodist,  Tbey  began 
with  a  few  young  men  who  had  been  impressed  by  the 
preaching  of  Dr.  Uorneck,  preacher  at  the  Savoy,  and 
of  Mr.  Smithies,  lecturer  at  St.  Michael's,  Comhill.'  The 
organization  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  societies  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  Paria,  or  like  those  of  the  Col- 
legiants  and  other  pietistlc  communities  in  Holland  and 
Germany.  The  members  met  once  a  week  for  religious 
conference  and  devotion,  the  meetings  being  conducted 
with  singing,  Scripture  reading  and  exposition,  and 
with  special  preparation  for  the  holy  communion.  They 
ad<led  also  practical  works  of  chanty,  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  schools,  th«  vi^tatioD  of  the  poor, 
and  support  of  missions  in  America.  They  were  closely 
eonnected  with  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  ofMan- 
ners,  established  in  1691,  and  efficient  allies  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  That 
at  Oxford  was  joinetl  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and 
by  George  WhiteAeld.  One  of  the  last  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  die  London  religious  societies  was  held  at 
Bow  Church  in  1788.  See  Woodward,  Rim  and  Prog- 
rets  of  Reliffioa$  Sodetiei ;  Nelson,  A  ddreu  to  Pertotu 
of  Quality;  id.  FeMtivaU  and  FaMt  (Preface);  Blunt, 
ATisf.  of  Sectt,  etc,  a.  v. 

Reliqnaiy,  a  vessel  for  holding  relics,  and  encloe- 
ing.  in  the  18th  century,  three  grains  of  incenae  in  honor 
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of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  usually  took  the  farm  of  iW 
building  in  which  it  was  kept,  as  at  the  Saintc-CbxpeJlr 
in  Paris  and  Niveliea  at  the  end  of  that  cmturr.  Is 
the  I4th  century  cathedrals  adopted  fur  their  rvliqiia- 
ties  the  form  of  a  church,  while  in  chapels  «nd  poiA 
churches  preference  was  given  to  images  of  goU  aarf 
nlver.  Sometimes  they  take  the  shape  of  a  enfftr.cr 
a  transparent  bier  carried  by  ecclesiastics:  ■  castJike 
cruet,  a  rrae,  a  quatrefuil,  a  canister  in  an  angcl'a  hand : 
horns,  as  at  Canterbury ;  a  triptych, -like  the  triple  n- 
trance  of  a  church;  a  lantern  tower  and  SfHte,  etc  [a 
some  cases  the  church  bearing  the  name  of  a  aunt  hta 
bis  monument,  but  in  other  cases  the  relics  oohr  wm 
preserved  in  portable  shrines.  Soroctimea  the  reliquarr 
took  the  form  of  some  popular  saint,  ■  chesr,  or  an  altar. 
At  Chichester  the  relic-chest  of  St.  Richard  is  of  oat 
contains  a  door  which  was  opened 
when  the  relics  wen:  exposed,  and 
a  »tit  fhc  th«  tewpticHi  of  oOoiBC* 
in  the  cFDfls-har^jbdow  iL  At  ta 
the  rcllqitariu  mift  portable,  la  fin 
Bccc'TM^riei  vtm  pnncaaioa.    In  7Ai. 

icliea  ud  the 
croas  were  car- 
ried in  the  Bd- 
gatioo  pi«ee»- 
akm  in  Eag- 
land.  AtRt« 
the  "thrve  ni- 
ics**  ate  exhibit- 
ed on  Good-Fri- 
djiy  —  the  p*- 
tioo  of  the  tmr 
cross,  the  Uadr 
oftbe  apearihat 
pierad  the  Kf- 
deencr'saidf, 
and  the  iirtmi 
ea(q.v,^  Aba* 
the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century  the  reliqnarif^ 
the  altar  took  the  form  of  the  limb  or  bust,  calkd  * 
corset  (or  conelet).  Tbey  were  arranged  on  ^reat  ht- 
tivals  on  the  rood-beam  or  re  table  above  tbe 
altar. 

Relly.   See  Rblltasitks. 

ReUyonitea,  or  Rslltak  Umversausta.  ibeU- 
lowera  of  Mr.  James  Belly.  He  first  commenced  hia  naa- 
isterial  character  in  connection  with  Hr.  Whitcfidd,  airf 
was  recdved  with  great  populanty.  Upon  «  cha^^ 
hia  viewa  he  otcounteted  reproach,  and  was  pianoMscad 
by  many  as  an  enemy  to  godlineKL  He  belseved  r^' 
Christ  an  a  Mediator  was  so  united  to  mankind  thai  ba 
actions  were  theirs,  his  obedience  and  sufltrrinicw  tbcwik 
and,  consequently,  that  he  has  as  fully  miored  the 
whole  human  race  to  the  divine  favor  «•  if  all  h^ 
obeyed  and  aiite^u^tb^c^p^fiS^lpDd  npot.  th- 
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pemuuion  he  preached  a  dnisbed  salrmtioti,  called  by  the 
■poMle  Jude  "  the  common  salvation."  The  Rellyuiites 
■re  not  obserren  of  ordinancet  auch  as  w«t«r  baptum 
and  the  sacrament,  but  profeas  to  believe  only  in  one  bap- 
tism, which  they  call  aii  imioenrioB  of  tht  mind  or  cwi- 
■aeuce  into  truth  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  by  the  ume  Spirit  th^  an  enabled  to  feed  on 
Christ  as  the  bread  of  life,  proTeanng  that  in  and  with 
Jesua  they  poaseaa  all  thinglk  Thqr  inculeate  and  main- 
tain good  works  for  necesnry  purpooea,  bat  contend  that 
the  principal  and  only  worit  which  ought  to  be  attended 
to  ia  the  doing  real  good  without  religioua  ostentation ; 
that  to  relieve  the  miaeriea  and  distresses  of  mankind 
according  to  our  ability  is  doing  more  real  good  than 
tbaaupeiatitiousobfernBceofnUpousceramMiiea,  tn 
general  they  appear  la  believe  that  there  will  be  a  les- 
arrection  to  life  and  a  resurrection  to  condemnation; 
that  believers  only  will  be  among  the  former,  who  as 
Srst-fruits,  and  kings  and  priests,  will  have  part  in  the 
first  resnrreetion,  and  shall  reign  with  Christ  in  his 
kingdom  of  the  millennium ;  that  unbelievers  who  are 
after  rused  matt  wait  the  manifestation  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  worid  under  that  condemnation  of  conscience 
which  a  mind  in  darkness  and  wrath  must  necessarily 
feel;  that  believers,  called  kings  and  priests,  will  be 
made  the  medium  of  communication  to  their  condemned 
brethren,  who,  like  Joseph  to  his  brethren,  though  he 
spoke  roughly  to  them,  in  reality  overflowed  with  affec- 
tion and  tenderness;  that  ultimately  every  knee  shall 
bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that  in  the  Lord  they 
have  righteousness  and  strei^tb;  and  thus  every  en- 
emy shall  be  subdued  to  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  the 
Great  Mediator.  Kelly  was  succeeded  (in  1781)  by  an 
American  preacher,  Elhanan  Winchester,  who  had  been 
■  Calvinistic  Baptist,  but  the  congregation  in  London 
was  «oon  broken  up.  This  movement  by  RelW  was  the 
first  attempt  to  consolidate  a  sect  of  which  Universol- 
iam  should  be  the  leading  tenet.  AMr.Murray  belong- 
ing to  this  society  emigrated  to  America,  and  preachnl 
these  sentiments  at  Brnton  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Relly 
published  several  works,  the  principal  of  which  ore, 
UttioH:—The  Trial  of  SpiriU.—Chrulian  Libtrty:— 
One  Baplim:—The  Salt  of  Sacrifice. ■—Ataickrul  Re- 
rut  ed: — Letters  on  Univtrtal  Salvation: — The  Cker\t- 
bimical  Mystery.    See  UMVHESALiSTa. 

Raly,  Jean  db,  a  French  preacher,  was  bora  abont 
1480,  He  was  made  doctor  of  theology  at  Anas,  and 
became  aucoestively  canon,  chancellor,  and  archdeacon 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  rector  ot  the  university. 
Id  this  capacity  be  drew  up  in  1461  the  SemoHttriMceM 
which  the  Parliament  presented  to  Louis  XI  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  written  with 
remarkable  energy  of  style,  and  often  reprinted  both 
in  French  and  in  Latin.  In  1488  he  was  deputy  to 
the  Statee-GenenU  of  Touib,  and  presented  to  Charles 
VIII  the  result  of  tb^  deliberations.  In  1490  he  be- 
came canon  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  in  Dec,  1491, 
*  be  was  elected  bishop  of  Angers.  He  accompanied 
Charles  VIII  to  Italy,  where  he  was  charged  with  sev- 
eral duties  near  pope  Alexander  VI.  Kely  died  at  Sau- 
mur  March  27, 1499.  Besides  the  Breviary  of  St.  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  he  revised  by  royal  commission  the  trans- 
lation of  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  by  Guyart  de 
Ifoolins  (1495,  foL). — Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Remali'ah  (Heb.  Remalydku,  ^n^h-Q'^,  protected 
qf  Jehovah;  Sept.'P(iitEXiocor 'PoftAioc,  v. t. 'PofitKia), 
the  father  of  Pekata,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xv,  25,  27, 
80^  8S,  87;  xvi,  1,  5;  2  Chron.  xzviii,  6),  probably  a 
man  whose  character  was  such  as  to  niake  his  name  a 
reproach  to  his  descendants  (Isa.  vit,  4, 5\  viii,  6).  B.C 
ante  766.    See  Pekah. 

Rembrandt,  commonly  called  Rembrandt  vanRkyn, 
was  the  son  of  Hermann  Gerritsz,  and  was  bom  in  his  fa- 
ther's mill  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  between  Leyderdorp 
and  Koudekerk,  near  Leyden,  June  16, 1606  (or  1G08). 
The  former  date  rests  on  the  authority  of  Orlers,  De$cnp- 


Homo/I^ydaiimi),  Tbelatterdatareitemthepaint. 
er's  mairiagfi  certificate,  lately  discovered,  dated  June  10, 
1684,  in  which  Rembrandt's  age  is  stated  to  be  twenty- 
six.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Jacob  van  Swsnenburg,  with 
whom  he  remained  three  yenrs.  He  studied  also  under 
Pieter  Lastman  at  Amaterdam,  and  Jacob  Pinas  at  Haar- 
lem. He  settled  at  Amsterdam  in  16S0,  and  appears  to 
have  died  tbere^  aeeomliog  to  InmeRcel,  July  19, 1664; 
but  no  register  of  his  burial  has  }-et  been  discovered. 
Rembrandt  was  equally  distinguished  as  an  etcher  and 
a  painter.  His  etchings  amount  to  nearly  400,  and 
they  are  dated  from  1628  to  1661.  The  chief  char- 
acteristic of  bis  works  is  forcible  light  and  shade. 
Among  his  most  remarkable  historicid  paintings  are 
JfoMff  Deilragmg  the  TiObt  of  the  Lam  .•—Tie  Sma^ytee 
of  Abraham:— The  Woman  Tahen  m  Adultery  .-—The 
Detcentfnm  the  Crou:—The  NatveVy  :—Chri»t  m  ike 
Garden  with  Mary  Magdalerte  .  —and  The  A  doratum  of 
the  MaffL  There  are  640  of  his  paintings  specified  in 
Smith's  Catalogue.  The  best  of  them  are  still  owned 
in  Holland.  He  is  well  represented  in  the  National 
Galler;-,  and  his  influence  has  been  more  direct  upou 
the  Bridah  school  of  painters  than  that  of  any  other 
master.  See  Immerzeel,  j4  unfWilniutfai  op  de  Lnfredd 
op  Itrmbrandt,  also  De  Lei>en$  en  Werten  der  Ht^hndtiAe 
en  V'laamtche  Kunrtichildert,  eto  (1843);  Bartsch,  Le 
Peinlre^avear ;  Bamet,  Rembr.  aitd  his  Works  (1948); 
Middleton,  Etched  Work  o/Bembr.  (Load.  1879), 

Re'meth  (HeK  id,  n^^,  height;  Sept.  'Pa^^ 
V.  r.  'Pa/j/idc),  a  city  in  the  territory  of  lasachar  (Josh, 
xix,  21),  called,  OS  it  seems,  Ramoth  (q.v.)  in  1  Chron. 
vi,  73.  As  the  place  is  named  in  the  first  of  the  above 
passages  next  to  En-gannim  (Jenln),  the  «te  is  possi- 
bly represented  by  a  feff  with  ruins  south  of  Zertn  (Jes- 
reel)  between  Sundela  and  Mukeibileh.  Dr.  Porter 
(in  Kltto's  Cydop.  a.  v.)  suggests  that  the  place  may  be 
identical  with  the  ruined  fortress  and  village  called 
Wezar^  perched  upon  the  norttaem  rocky  face  of  Mt. 
Gilboa  (Robinson,  Reeearchet,  iii,  167, 160;  new  ed.  iii, 
839). 

Reml.   See  Rbmioics. 

Rwnigitia  OF  AuxERRK  was  a  learned  French  Bcn- 
edicrine  monk  in  the  9tb  century,  and  was  brought 
up  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Gennain,  Auxeire.  He  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  to  the  schools  lielanging  to  the  monas- 
tery, afterwards  taught  at  Rheims,  then  went  to  Paris 
and  opened  the  first  public  school  in  that  city  after 
learning  had  sunk  under  the  ravages  of  the  Normans. 
His  works  are,  Commentarius  in  Omnes  Davidis  Psalmot 
(Cologne,  1636):— fnarrafwnei  m  Posteriores  XJ  Mi- 
naret ProphtUa  ( Antwerp,  1546),  with  the  Commett- 
tiiriet  of  (Ecnmoiius  on  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  those 
of  Arethas  on  Revelation  t—and  Expotkio  Miua.  See 
Hoefer,  Ifow.  Biog.  GininUe,  a.  V. 

Remlgins,  or  Remi  (St.),  or  Lyohs,  a  celebrated 
French  archbishop  in  the  9th  century,  and  grand  almo- 
ner to  the  empemr  Lothaire,  succeeded  Amolo  in  the 
above  see  about  the  year  S5S  or  864.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  this  St.  Remigius  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
Lyons,  wrote  an  answer  to  the  three  letters  of  Hincmar 
or  Rheims,  and  others,  in  which  he  defends  St,  Angus- 
tine's  doctrine  on  grace  and  predestination.  This  an- 
swer may  be  found  in  the  Vindida  Predestiaationis  et 
Gratia  (1660,  2  vols,  4to),  and  in  the  library  of  the  fa- 
thers. He  presided  at  the  Council  of  Valence  in  855, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  after  founding  some 
pious  institutions,  he  died  Oct.  28,  87fi.  See  Hoefer, 
Nottv,  Biog,  Genirale,  8.  r. 

RamlgllUI.  or  Remi  .),  (HT  RasniB,  a  very  cel- 
ebrated French  archtnshop,  was  raised  to  the  sec  nf 
Rheims  about  460.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
learning  and  virtue,  converted  and  baptized  king  Clovis, 
and  died  Jan.  13,  533.  Some  Letters  and  a  Testaoienl 
in  the  library  of  the  fathers  are  attributed  to  him.  See 
Hoefer,  Ifouv,  Biog.  GMrale,  a,  v. ;  Hei»)g,  Ret^Jin- 
eyldop.  s.  T.  Digitized  by  CaOOglC 
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Remlgliia,  or  Rami,  or  SnASMmo,  m  Uibop 
knowD  011I7'  for  having  founded  the  moautery  <tf 
Aacbau.  He  died  in  808.  He  n  oAea  oonfonnded  with 
Mi  Bbhi  of  If  tinster,  who  died  in  768.  See  HoeTer, 
Nam.  Biog.  GMraU,  a.  t. 

RamlnisoSre  (reawmkr),  I  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  Hcond  Sunday  in  Lent,  fwm  the  first  word  of  the 
falroit,  "Remember,  O  Lord,  thy  tender  meIcie^'*  etc, 
(Pia.uv,C). 

Remllng,  Franz  Xavbr,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
waa  horn  in  1808  at  Edenkoben.  In  1827  he  was  or- 
dained a  prieet,  and  in  1852  he  became  a  member  of  the 
chapter.  In  186S  the  Academy  of  Mnnich  appointed 
him  as  corrcepocidiog  member,  and  in  18A6  the  Munich 
Univeruty  honored  htm  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
pbiloBopjy.  He  died  June  28,  1878.  He  wrote,  Dat 
Bfformationnoerk  tn  At  P/aU  (Mannheim,  1846):— 
Getehiehte  der  Bi$dt9fe  at  Sprytr  (Maiiuc,  18&2-H  3 
vols.) : — Vrhnidenbudt  zur  Getchkhte  der  BiichSfe  von 
Sptyer  (ibid.  1862, 1838  sq.).  See  Zuchold,  BiU.  Theol. 
ii,  lOM;  Liia-ariKker  Htmdwtiter,  1866,  p.  448  aq.; 
1866,  p.  298 i  1878,  p. 4S0.  (aP.) 

Retn'mon  (Josh,  xix,  7),   See  RuiMon. 

Rem'moii-metlk'ollr[aoiiM  Jf«Ako'&*]  (Jodkxix, 

18).    See  ^uiHON. 

Remoboth  and  SARABArres,  namea  given  to  as- 
sociations of  bermiu  in  ^e  early  Church  who  refused 
to  submit  to  mooaatie  r^pdationa.  The  Remobolh, 
whose  name  originated  in  Syria,  are  mentioned  aa  be- 
longing to  tbi*  dasa  by  Jerome  {Ep,  18  ad  Euttoduum, 
De  Ctatodia  Virgimtatis).  He  says  that  they  were  more 
ncmerouB  than  other  monks  in  Syria  and  Palestine; 
that  they  lived  in  the  towns  in  complete  independence, 
and  in  companies  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  per- 
sons ;  that  they  supported  themselves  by  labor,  and  triTlen 
quarrelled  among  themselves.  A  similar  class  of  her- 
mits, living  in  Egypt,  is  mentioned  in  Csarian  {CoUalio, 
sviii,  c.  7)  under  the  name  Sarabaitn,  said  to  bare  been 
apidied  to  them  because  they  sepsrsted  themselves  from 
the  monasteries  and  personally  made  provision  for  their 
needs. — Uenog,  Reai'Encj/klop.  a.  v, 

R^mond  (or  RsBmond),  Florimond  dk,  a  French 
historian,  who  was  bom  about  1540,  and  died  in  1602, 
is  noteworthy  here  only  for  his  spleen  against  the  Hu- 
guenots, which  be  vented  especially  in  his  AnHeAri^. 
He  also  wrote  in  refutation  of  the  story  of  the  popess 
Joan  (q.  v.),  as  did  likewise  bis  son,  abbi  Chariju  Rk- 
MOiiD,  among  other  Uuiigi^   See  Hoefer,  AW.  Biog. 

Remonstrance,  a  complaint  framed  by  the  Com- 
mons of  EngUnd  in  1028,  and  addressed  to  Charles  I, 
setting  forth  the  increase  of  popery  in  consequence 
of  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws;  the  prefermenu 
given  to  papists;  and  a  commisnon  being  issued  to 
compound  for  the  penalties  incurred  hy  po|Msh  reeu- 
■antSL  It  also  desnibed  the  discouragement  shown  to 
orthodox  [aeachers  and  teacher^  and  the  prohibition 
of  thdr  books.  The  king  attempted  to  suppress  this 
remonntmnce,  and  afterwards  published  an  answer  to 
its  allegations. 

Remonntranta,  a  name  given  to  the  Armisiams 
(q,  v.)  by  reason  of  a  remonstrance  which,  in  1610,  they 
made  to  the  States  of  Holland  against  the  decree  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  which  condemned  them  as  heretics. 
EpiscopiuB  and  Qrotins  were  at  the  head  of  the  Remon- 
strants. The  CalvinlsU  presented  a  counter-nddreas, 
and  were  called  Conira-rtmonttnwtt, 

Rem'phui  ('Pc/i^av  v.  r.  'Pt^Av")  is  named  in 
Acta  vii,  43  aa  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in 

the  dewrt,  in  a  pasasge  quoted  by  Stephen  from  Amos 
V,  26.  where  the  Sept.  has  'Pai^pav  (v.  r.  'Popfa),  for 
the  Heb,  Chiun.    In  the  fallowing  discussion 

we  review  the  vnrious  cxplanslinnH  given  of  this 
word.   Much  difficulty  has  been  oocamoned  by  this  cor- 


responding oceonence  of  two  bmims  eo  wboUy  dil 
in  ioimd.  The  most  rMannabla  ofiiaka  setmcd  (0  le 
that  China  was  a  Hebrew  or  Sbenitic  name,  mod  Be*- 
phau  an  Egyptian  equivalent  substituted  by  the  SefS. 
The  former,  rendered  Satum  in  the  Syrinc,  wa*  com- 
pared with  the  Arabic  and  PerMan  Ko^fK^'*tha  plaa- 
et  Saturn,^  and,  according  to  Kircher,  the  latter  was 
found  in  Coptic  with  the  aame  signification ;  bat  per- 
haps he  had  no  authority  for  this,  exoepting  the  sup- 
posed meaning  of  the  H^mcw  Chiun.  Tbcy.  iadtsd, 
occur  as  such  in  tba  Coptic-Arabic  Lezieoa  of  Kti^v 
(iMff. ^€g]fpt.  BiaHt.p.i9t  <Ed^.^^gpti,itiBS);  b« 
Jablondii  haa  long  since  shown  that  thia  and  eihar 
names  of  planets  in  these  lexicons  are  of  Greek  origin, 
and  drawn  from  the  Coptic  versions  of  Anaoa  and  the 
Acta  ( Jablonaki,  Rrmpkan  ^ggpttor^  in  Ofmac  ii,  I 
sq.).  Egyptoh^  has,  moreover,  shown  that  thk  is 
not  the  true  ezplanatioa.  Among  the  fbragn  dirs 
itiea  worshipped  in  Egypt,  two,  the  god  Boipa,  p» 
hapa  pronounced  Rempu,  and  the  goddess  Ken,  «ecar 
together.  Before  endeavoring  to  explain  the  paassflii 
in  which  Cbiun  and  Remphan  are  mentioned,  it  will  be 
desiratde  to  speak,  on  the  e^'idence  of  moauromtk.  of 
the  foreign  gods  worshipped  in  Egypt,  pwtiodaly 
Renpu  and  Ken,  and  of  the  idolatry  <rf'  tbe  iMMlila 
while  in  that  country. 

Beaidea  tboae  divinities  repnaentcd  on  the  mam- 
menta  of  Egypt  which  have  Egyptian  focna  or  mme^ 
or  both,  others  have  foreign  forms  or  names,  or  bock. 
Of  the  latter,  some  appear  to  have  been  imradoced  k 
a  very  remote  age.    This  is  certainly  tbe  case  with 
the  principal  divinity  of  Memphis,  Plah,  tbe  ¥,^ypam 
Hephiestue.    The  name  Ptah  is  from  a  Sbemilk  iom. 
for  it  signifies  "open,"  and  in  Heb.  we  find  tbe  ma 
nrn,  and  its  cognates, "  he  or  it  opened ,"  whereas  there 
is  no  word  related  to  it  in  Coptic.    The  figure  of  tlas 
divinity  ia  that  of  a  deformed  pygmy,  or  perhaps 
bom  child,  and  is  unlike  the  UMial  represeatatMaa  of 
divinities  on  the  monuments.   In  this  ease  tbcfe  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  took  place  at  aa  ex- 
tremely early  date,  aa  tbe  name  of  Ptah  occnn  in  rcfr 
old  tombs  in  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  and  is  Swod 
throughout  the  religious  records.    It  is  also  to  be  no- 
ticed that  this  name  is  not  traceable  in  the  mytbcfagy 
of  neighboring  nations,  unless,  indeed,  it  cocieiipoeds  la 
that  of  the  ndnucoi  or  noroTaei,  wboae  images,  ae- 
oording  to  Herodotus,  were  the  flgure-beads  of '. 
cian  ^ips  (iii,  87).    The  foreign  divinittee  that 
to  be  of  later  intnduetion  are  not  found  throogboot  the 
religious  records,  but  only  in  single  uUela,  or  are  ecb9- 
\fise  very  rarely  mentioned,  and  two  oat  of  their  fcv 
names  are  immediately  recognised  to  be  iMm-Egyptis& 
They  are  Renpu,  and  the  goddenea  Ken,  Aata,  s*d 
Astarta.   The  first  and  second  of  these  have  fcnjga 
forms;  tbe  third  and  fourth  have  Egyptian  fom: 
'  there  would  therefore  seem  to  be  an  e^>ecially  (orriga 
character  about  the  former  two.  (1.)  Rmpu.  prooMnml 
Rempu  (?),  is  represented  as  an  Asialie.  with  tbe  faN 
beard  and  appsrently  the  general  type  of  face  gin*  «■ 
the  monumeols  to  most  nations  cast  of  Egypt,  and  la 
the  Kebn  or  libyauk  This  type  is  evident^  Ihatef 
the  Shemitea.   His  hair  ia  booad  with  a  fiBct,  wliA 
is  ornamented  in  front  with  the  bead  of  an  amrlifa 
(2.)  Ken  is  represented  perfectly  naked,  b^in^  in  Mh 
hands  com,  and  standing  upon  a  lion.    In  tbe  laM  par- 
ticular tbe  figure  of  a  gnddeaa  at  Haltheiyyeh,  ta  Aa- 
syr)a,maybecompared(Layard,A'nnvi,ii.312).  Vwvm 
this  occurrence  of  a  similar  representatioa,  from  bcr  b»- 
ing  naked  and  carrying  com,  and  from  her  being 
shipped  with  Khem,  we  may  suppose  that  Km 
spooded  to  tbe  Syrian  goddess,  at  leaat  when  the  laaaer 
had  the  character  of  Venus.    She  is  also  called  Keceah. 
which  is  the  name  in  hieroglyphics  of  tbe  great  Hitiita 
town  on  the  Orontea,    This  in  tbe  {weacnt  case  Is  protK 
ably  a  title,  tTC^)? :  it  can  scarcely  be  the  nansg  of  a 
town  where  abe  was  wonbinped,  aKdiedi  to  bcr  aa 
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maifytag  it.  (V.)  Amta  tppem  to  be 
Analtu,  and  her  foreign  chuacter  Meina 
almoat  certain  from  faer  being  Jointly  wor- 
shipped with  Kenpu  and  Ken.  (4.)AsUrte 
is  of  course  the  Ashtoreth  of  Canun.  On 
a  tablet  in  the  Uricish  Museum  the  prin- 
cipal subject  is  a  group  representing  Ken, 
baring  Khein  on  one  side  and  Renpu  on 
theother;  beneath  is  an  adoration  of  Ana- 
ta.  OntbehalfofuoUiett^cKenand 
KhfliB  ooonr,  and  a  dedicatioa  to  Renptt 
and  Keteah. 

We  have  no  due  to  the  exact  dnie  of 
the  introduction  of  these  divinities  into 
Egypt,  nor,  except  in  one  caae,  to  any 
particular  places  of  their  worship.  Their 
oamea  occur  m  eariy  u-the  period  nf 
tbe  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  and  it  is 
tbcrefure  not  improbable  that  they  were 
introdticed  by  the  Shepherds.  Astarie  is 
mentioned  in  a  tablet  of  Amenoph  11,  op- 
pouta  Memphis,  which  leads  to  tbe  con- 
jeetare  that  she  was  the  foreign  Tenua 
there  wonhipped,  in  the  quarter  of  tbe 
Phtmicians  of  Tyre,  acconUng  to  Herod- 
oCna  (ii,  112).  It  is  observable  that  the 
Shepherds  worshipped  Sutekb,  corre- 
sponding to  Seth,  and  also  called  Bar  (that  Is,  Baal), 
and  that  under  king  Apept  he  was  the  sole  god  of  tbe 
foreigners.  Sntekh  was  probably  a  foreign  god,  and 
was  certainly  identiSed  with  BaaL  Tbe  idea  that  the 
Shepherds  introduced  the  foreign  gods  is  therefore  part- 
ly eoDffmied.  As  to  Kenpa  and  Ken  we  can  only  oikt 
m  eonjectarev  They  occur  tt^ether,  and  Ken  ia  a  fonn 
of  the  Syrian  goddess,  and  aho  bears  some  relation  to 
the  Egyptian  god  of  productiveness,  Khem.  Their 
similarity  to  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  seems  strong,  and  per- 
haps it  is  not  unreaMuablo  to  suppose  that  tliny  were 
the  divinities  of  some  tribe  from  the  east,  not  of  Phceni- 
dans  or  CanaaniteSf  settled  in  Egypt  during  the  Shep- 
herd period.  The  naked  goddess  Ken  would  suggest 
such  worship  as  that  nf  the  Babylonian  Mylitta,  but 
the  thoroughly  Sbemitic  appearance  of  Renpu  is  rather 
in  favor  of  an  Arab  source.  Although  we  have  not 
discovered  a  Sbemitic  origin  of  either  name,  the  absence 
of  the  names  in  the  mythologies  of  Canaan  and  the 
neighboring  oonntries,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  us, 
inclines  us  to  look  to  Arabia,  of  which  the  early  my- 
thology is  extremely  obscure. 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt,  after  Joseph's  mie,  appear 
to  have  fallen  into  a  general,  but  doubtless  not  univer- 
sal, practice  of  idolam*.  This  is  only  twice  distinctly 
stated  and  once  alluded  to  (Josh,  xxiv,  14;  Ezek.  xx, 
7,  8 :  xxiii,  3),  but  the  indications  are  perfectly  clear. 
The  mention  of  Chiun  or  Remphan  as  worshipped  in 
the  desert  shows  that  this  idolatry  was,  in  pare  at  least, 
that  of  foreigners,  and  no  doubt  of  those  settled  in  I»w- 
cr  EgypL  The  gulden  calf,  at  first  sight,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  image  o(  Apis  of  Memphis,  or  Mnevis  of 
Ueliopolis,  or  some  other  sacred  bull  of  Egypt ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  read  in  the  Apocrypha 
of  "  the  heifer  Baal"  (Tub.  {,  5),  so  that  it  was  possibly 
a  Phmnician  or  Ganaanitiah  Idol.  The  beet  parallel 
to  this  idolatry  is  that  of  the  Pbcenician  coloniea  in 
Europe,  as  seen  in  the  idols  discovered  in  tombs  at 
Camirus  in  Rhodes  by  M.  Salzmann.  and  those  found 
in  tombs  in  the  island  of  Santinia  (of  both  of  which 
there  are  specimens  in  the  Britiiih  Muaeum),  and  those 
represented  on  the  coins  of  Melita  and  the  island  of 
Ebasus. 

We  can  now  endeavor  to  explain  the  passsges  in 
which  Uhiun  and  Remphan  occnr.  The  Masoretic  text 
oi  Am 09  V,  3S  reads  thiis :  "  But  ye  bare  tbe  tent  [or 
"  tabernacle"]  of  your  king  and  Chiun  your  images,  the 
atar  of  your  gods  [or  "TOur  god"],  which  ye  made  for 
yourselves."  In  tbe  SepL  we  find  remarkable  diffler- 
ences;  it  reads,  Kai  aivXa^m  rffonp'iji'nw  MoXox, 


Babylonian  Cylinders,  wllh  flgnres  of  gods  and  stars. 


Koi  r6  Sarpov  roB  dfoii  v/im>  "Paifav,  roic  Tvwovc 
abritv  oi)c  iirotriaart  iavrott.  The  Vnlg.  agrees  with 
the  Masoretic  text  in  the  order  of  tbe  clauses,  though 
omitting  Chinn  or  Remphan.  "  Et  portastis  taber- 
naculum  Moloch  vestro,  et  iroaginem  idolorum  vestru- 
nim,  ^ua  dei  veatri,  qne  feetotta  ToUs^"  The  passage 
is  dted  in  tbe  Acts  ^most  in  tbe  words  of  the  Sept: 
"  Yea,  ye  took  np  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star 
of  your  god  Kemphan,  figures  which  ye  made  to  wor- 
ship them"  (Kai  aviKu^rt  r^v  ok^v^  tov  MoXi'^. 
Kai  t6  darpov  rov  Stov  i/twv  'Ptftf^v,  Toie  n'^irovc 
oSf  Imuran  Kpomtvuv  airroic).  A  slight  change 
in  the  Hebrew  would  enable  us  to  read  Moloch  (Ual- 
cam  or  U iloom)  instead  of  "  your  king."  Beyond  this 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  explain  the  ditforeiicea.  The 
substitution  of  Remphan  for  Chiun  cannot  be  aoeminted 
for  by  verbal  criticism.  I'be  Hebrew  does  not  seem  as 
distinct  in  meaning  as  the  Sept.;  and  if  we  may  con- 
Jectnrally  emend  it  from  (he  Utter,  the  last  clause  would 
be  "your  images  which  ye  made  for  yourselves;"  and 
if  We  further  transpose  Chiun  to  the  place  of  "your 
god  Remphan,"  in  the  SepL,  Qr^lS  ni3D  fiK  would 
correspond  to  "jl^S  OS'^n^X  3:13  TK;  but  how  can 
we  account  for  such  a  tranapooition  as  would  thus  be 
supposed,  which,  be  it  remembered,  is  less  likely  in  the 
Hebrew  than  in  a  translation  of  a  difficult  passage  ?  If 
we  compare  tbe  Masoretic  text  and  the  supposed  orig- 
inal, we  perceive  that  in  the  former  DS'^sbs  '1^3  cor- 
responds in  position  to  D3*'HbK  3313,  and  it  does  not 
seem  on  unwarrantable  conjecture  that  'l*^?  having 
been  by  miatalm  written  in  tbe  [dace  o(  3313  by  some 
copyist,  fia^^X  was  also  transposed.  It  appears  to 
be  more  reasonable  to  read  "images  which  ye  made" 
than  "gods  which  ye  made,"  as  the  former  word  occurs. 
Supposing  these  emendations  to  be  probable,  we  may 
now  examine  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 

The  tent  or  tabernacle  of  Moloch  is  supposed  by 
Gesenius  (TheMaur.  s.  v.  ri30)  to  have  been  an  actual 
tent,  and  he  compares  the  mnrv^  Upd  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians (Diod.  Sic  XX,  G5).  But  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  carried  about  so 
large  an  object  for  the  purpose  of  idolatry,  and  it  seems 
more  likely  that  it  was  a  small  model  o(  a  larger  lent 
or  shrine.  The  reading  Moloch  appears  preferable  to 
"your  king;"  but  the  mention  of  the  idol  of  tbe  Am- 
monites as  worshipped  in  the  desett  stands  quiie  alone. 
It  ia  perbapa  worthy  oCQOtKOqtVtli^O^wn  for 
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■upponng  that  Molocb  waa  a  nune  of  the  planet  Sat> 
urn,  and  that  thta  planet  was  evidently  nipposed  by 
the  ancient  translators  to  be  intended  by  CUiun  and 
Remphaii.  The  correspondence  of  Remphan  or  Rai- 
phan  to  Chiiiii  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  can,  we 
think,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
the  Sept.  translator  or  translators  of  the  prophet  had 
Egyptian  knowledge,  and  being  thus  acituaintcd  with 
the  ancie&t  joint  worship  of  Ken  and  Uenpu,  subttl- 
tuted  the  tetter  for  the  former,  as  the}*  may  have  been 
anwilling  to  repeat  the  name  of  a  foreign  Yenus.  The 
star  of  Remphan,  if  indeed  the  passage  is  to  be  read  so 
as  to  connect  these  words,  would  be  especially  appro- 
priate if  Remphan  were  a  |rfauetary  god;  but  the  evi- 
dence for  this,  especially  as  pariJy  fouiided  upon  an 
Arabic  or  Persian  word  like  Ghiun,  is  not  suffi^ently 
strong  to  enable  us  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  agree- 
ment. In  hieroglyphics  the  sign  for  a  star  a  one  of 
the  two  composing  the  word  Seb,  "to  adore,"  and  ia 
undoubtedly  there  used  in  a  ^mbolical  as  well  as  a 
phonetic  sense,  indicating  that  the  ancient  Egj'ptiaa 
religion  was  partly  derived  from  a  system  of  star-wor- 
ship; and  there  are  representations  on  the  monuments 
of  BiyCbical  creatures  or  men  adoring  atara  (Atukiii 
Eggptiant,  pL  SO  a).  We  have,  however,  no  positive 
indication  of  any  ftgure  of  a  star  being  used  as  an  idol- 
atrous object  of  worship.  From  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  mentioned,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  star  of 
Remphan  waa  of  the  same  character  as  the  tabernacle 
of  Moloch,  an  object  connected  with  false  worship  rather 
than  an  image  of  a  false  god.  According  to  the  Sept. 
reading  of  the  last  clause,  ic  might  be  thought  that 
these  objects  were  actually  images  of  Moloch  and  Rem- 
phan; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  cannot  sup- 
pose an  image  to  have  had  the  form  of  a  lent,  and  that 
the  %-eruon  of  the  passage  in  the  Acts,  as  well  as  the 
Uaaoretic  text,  if  in  the  tetter  case  we  may  change  the 
order  of  the  wwdOigivaa  a  clear  aenae,  Aa  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  last  duue,  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  it 
does  not  oblige  tu  to  infer  that  the  Imtelilca  made  the 
images  of  the  false  gods,  though  they  may  have  done 
so,  as  in  the  case  of  the  golden  calf;  it  may  mean  no 
more  than  that  they  adopted  these  gods. 

It  is  to  be  obKrved  that  the  whole  passage  does  not 
indicate  that  distinct  Egyptian  idotetry  was  practiced 
by  the  Israelites.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  only 
Iklse  gods  mentioned  aa  worshipped  by  them  in  the 
desert  should  be  probably  Huloch  and  Chiun  and  Rem- 
phan, of  which  the  latter  two  were  foreign  divinities 
worshipped  in  Egypt.  Prom  this  we,  may  reasonably 
infer  that  while  the  Israelites  sojourned  in  Egypt  there 
was  also  a  great  stranger-poputetion  in  the  Lower  Coun- 
try, and  therefore  that  it  is  probable  that  then  the  Shep- 
benb  still  occupied  the  land.  See  Schroder,  De  Tabtr- 
mc.  Moloelii  et  Stella  Dei  Jtai^k.  (Marb.  1745) ;  Mains, 
OiMtert.  th  Ki*m  et  Remphan  (1768) ;  Joum.  Sae.  Lit. 
OcL  1852,  p.  1089;  Gesenina,  TAaattr.  p.  669,  670. 
See  CiHCN. 

ReDalasanOtt  (Fr.  ww  birth),  a  term  used  alike  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  ornamental  art,  to  designate 
a  revival  period  or  style  after  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Renaissance  bad  its  origin  in  Italy,  where,  at  best,  Goth- 
ic architecture  secured  but  a  precarious  hold.  The  dis- 
covery (early  in  the  16th  eentnry)  of  the  producUons 
of  the  ancients  in  statuarj-  and  painting,  and  the  bring- 
ing to  light  of  long-hidden  stores  of  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  (as,  for  instance,  Vitruvius  on  the  architecture  of 
the  ancients),  could  not  fail  to  bring  Roman  buildings 
into  promiuent  notice,and  to  predispose  the  public  mind 
in  favor  of  the  classic  s^'le.  A  new  system  was  con- 
seiguently  developed,  during  the  first  stages  of  which 
(namely,  the  Transition  period)  the  elements  of  Roman 
architecture  came  again  into  use,  although  the  forms 
which  belong  to  the  Later-Romanesque  period — as,  for 
instance,  the  division  of  the  window-arches  by  mullions 
—were  not  entirely  abandoned,  Surting  in  Italy,  this 
new  style  reached  its  zenith  in  that  country  in  the 


coorse  of  the  some  century.  Although  dcrircd  tnm 
that  of  Italy,  each  country  had  iti  fffq^'T  Hf  naiaMwi . 
described  accordingly  as  French,  German,  and  Fnglii'' 
Renaissance,  preserving  a  general  likeoeeaybiiteaeb  ex- 
hibiting traits  exdosively  its  own. 

1.  JtaUan, — At  the  early  epoch  of  its  existence,  the 
new  style  of  architecture  dispteya  not  so  much  an  alter- 
ation in  the  arrangement  of  the  ^Mcea  andef  the  Mk 
features  of  tbe  baUiIinga  oa  in  the  ayatem  of  omaMitD- 
totion  ud  in  tbe  aspect  of  tbe  profiles.  During  tfie  ea<- 
ly  period  the  endeavor  was  maintained  to  adapt  rlami 
cal  forms  with  more  or  less  freedom  to  modem  baiUiB^L 
while  teter  (in  the  16th  century),  a  Acheme  based  on  a>- 
cicut  architecture  waa  univenaUy  pfeaeriptivc  T«« 
diatinct  stylea  bdong  to  this  flnt  period,  vii.  the  Earfy 
Florentine  and  tbe  &iriy  Venetian,  In  tbe  Ranaa  Bo- 
naissance,  the  system  of  the  second  period,  which  oso- 
fines  itself  more  closely  to  classical  elemmUi,  is  wtett 
prevalent.  The  decoration  of  the  interiors  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Renaissance  is  copied  from  ancient  Boom 
architecture.  The  rooms  ore  either  vaulted  or  have 
flat  ceilings;  but  in  both  cases  tbey  are  adonwd  with 
paintings,  after  the  manner  of  those  diacoveicd  in  the 
Baths  of  Titus.  Ornamented  panels  were  employed  k> 
Urge  palaoea  fbr  boriiontal  ceiUnga,  oa  also  in  chor^ 
es,  though  in  tbe  latter  ease  they  were  maic  often  ap- 
plied to  cnpola  Tooltiaga,  as  notably  in  St.  FHct'sl  See 

ROMS. 

2.  FrmdL—Fnoae  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  new 
Btyte  north  of  tbe  Alps,  Fra  Giooondo,  on  Italian  ■rtix, 
having  been  snniiDaied  thithor  by  Lihus  XIL  CKogsb- 
do  erected  for  cardinal  D'Anboise,  the  miniato-  oTtte 
monarch,  the  celebrated  Chftteau  GaiUon.  At  this  tine 
the  Flamboyant  (q.  t.)  atyle  waa  stilt  in  its  vigor,  mmI 
the  consequenoe  was  Utat  a  blending  of  the  two  a^ki 
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tMoponriljr  prevailed.  After  the  period  of  PhUibert 
Delonne,  who  completed  tbe  ehapel  of  the  Cb&teau 
d'Anet  in  the  BetudaBanoe  atyle  (165^,  the  Gothic  style 
vraa,  u  i  rule,  abandoned.  At  the  same  time,  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  the  Gothic  ctaitrcheB  was  retained, 
and  it  was  only  the  Henaiasance  system  of  decoration 
which  was  substituted  for  the  Gothic.  The  gruund-plati, 
tbe  proportion^  and  the  whole  stnicture,  with  its  fly- 
ing buttresses,  pinnadea,  clustered  columns,  and  deeply 
Kceswd  p<»ta^  are  bonowed  from  the  pointed  a^le. 
It  was  only  in  the  details  and  in  tbe  ornamentation  Uiat 
the  Renaissance  was  followed,  lite  Tuileries,  as  built 
for  Catherine  de  Medicis,  is  a  great  example  of  French 
fienaissance  when  at  its  best.  In  its  elevation  richness 
is  percepiiUe  without  excess,  and  symmetry  is  attained 
without  Btiniess :  in  fact,  it  pfcsents  a  design  in  which 
asathede  laws  are  fully  oonridered,  and  the  deluls  bar- 
moniomly,  if  not  magnificently,  executed. 

8.  German. — Tha fienaissance  style  wasnot  employed 
in  Germany  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and 
the  most  noteworthy  instances  of  it  are  the  Belvedere 
of  Ferdinand  I  uu  the  Hradschin  at  Prague,  and  the  so- 
called  Otto  Henry  buildings  at  Heidelberg  Castle.  In 
Germany,  as  in  other  couniriea,  the  eleroenu  of  the  pre- 
ceding s^le  are  intermingled  with  those  of  tbe  Renais- 
■ance  during  the  early  period  of  its  prevalence.  The 
fault  of  the  German  Renaissance  style  is  a  certain  heavi- 
ness— an  exuberance,  not  to  say  extravagance^  In  ita  con- 
structive character  and  decorative  details. 

4.  Spanish, — In  Spain  an  Early  Kenstssance  style 
sppears,  a  kind  of  tranutional  Renaissance,  belonging 
to  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  It  consists  of  the 
apidication  of  Moorish  and  pdntul-arch  forms  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  classical  antiquity.  In  this  way 
a  conformation  was  produced  which  was  peculiar  to 
Spain,  and  the  style  is  characterized  by  bold  lightness, 
by  luxuriance  in  decoration,  and  by  a  spirit  of  romance. 
In  tbe  reign  of  Charles  V,  this  ornate  Early  Kenais- 
aanee  style  gave  place  to  a  later  one,  which,  tn  reality, 
belongs  to  the  Rococo  style.  Amnng  the  Renaissance 
edifices  of  Spain  nay  be  mentioned  the  upper  galkry 
of  the  dmster  of  the  Convent  of  Hnerta,  the  town- 
hall  of  Saragossa  and  of  Seville,  and  the  Alcazar  at  To- 
ledo. 

5.  Er^liih. — The  Italian  Renaissance  style  was  in- 
troduced into  England  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  by  John  of  Padua,  the  architect  of  Henry  VIll. 
Elfish  buildings  of  tbis  style  are  distinguished  by  ca- 
pricKHU  treatment  of  forms,  and  generally  exhibit  a  de- 
ficient of  that  grace  and  dignity,  both  in  details  and 
cnaemble,  which  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  Italian  stnict- 
nres  in  the  same  style.  Longlcat  House,  Wiltshire,  and 
Wollaton  Hall  are  specimens  of  this  style.  See  Engliah 
Cj/tlop.  s,  v.;  Roeengarten,  Arckiieclurat  Stilts,  See 
BOCOOO;  ROMASGSqtlK  Architbctcrk. 

Renanali.   See  Peacock. 

Ronandot,  Eua^^  a  French  sarant,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  July  20,  1646.  His  early  studies  were  carried  on 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  in  the  College  of  Harcourt.  On 
their  completion  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  but  without  taking  ordera.  Though  he  re- 
muned  but  a  short  time  in  this  institution,  the  whole 
of  hia  life  was  passed  in  similar  ones,  and  was  devoted 
to  his  favorite  stndies  of  theology  and  Oriental  liter- 
ature. His  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  caused 
him  to  be  employed  in  many  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries,  and  his  talent  made  him  a  favorite  at  court. 
In  1700  abW  Rcnaudot  went  to  Rome,  and  received  from 
Clement  XI  the  priory  of  Frossay,  in  Brittany.  Din*- 
ing  his  whole  career  he  endeavored  to  re-establish  tlie 
prmting  of  the  Oriental  clasMcs,  and  interested  the  duke 
of  Orleuu  in  the  subject,  but  it  was  never  accomplished. 
He  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  1,  1720.  Renaudot's  writings 
were  numerous,  though  be  published  nothing  until  a  few 
yean  before  his  death.  We  mention,  Difmte  de  la  Per- 
pHuUi  de  la  Fin,  etc  (Paris,  1708)  -.—Gtmuidii  Patri- 


archo  HomUm  de  EyehartMlia,  etc.  (ibid,  1709):  — £a 
IWpilui/e  deiaFoiA  VtgUie  eur  fei  Saerenuiiie,  etc. 
(ibid.  1718) : — //utorui  Patriarchanm  A  lexandrinorvv* 
Jacobilarum,  etc.  (itnd.  1718).  This  is  tbe  most  com- 
plete work  ever  written  upon  the  history  of  Egyptian 
Christianity.  It  is  based  upon  tbe  Arabic  narrative  of 
bishop  Severus,  and  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  Jac- 
obite patriarchs  from  Cyril  to  John  Touki,  who  lived 
early  in  tb«  18th  century  ;~-LitHrgiim  OriataUttm  Col- 
leetio  (ibid.  1716-16) i—Atteimiei  RHalume  dt*  Ittde*  et 
de  la  Chine,  etc.  (ibid.  1718).  Besides  these,  he  left 
works  on  purely  literary  subjects,  and  several  valuable 
MS& : — HiiUnre  de  Saladin: — Biitaire  de»  Patriarches 
Syrimt  etdela  Seete  Nestorienne,  and  Traiii  de  tEglite 
d'^lhiopit.  See  De  Beri,  HiH,  de  CAcad.  dra  JaiayH. 
V ;  Nic^ron,  Mimoire$,  m  and  xx^Hoefer,  JViuta. 
Ginirak,  K  r. 

Rend  ia  the  translation  of  aeveral  Beb.  and  Gr. 
worda  b  the  BiUe.  Tbe  followli:^  only  are  of  apedal 
riguifieanoe. 

1.  The  rending  (9?)?>  pitywfii)  of  one's  clothes  is  an 
expreauon  ftequently  used  in  Scripture  as  the  token  of 
the  highest  gdit.  Reuben,  to  denote  his  sorrow  for  Jo- 
seph, rent  his  clothes  (Gen.  xxsvii,  29) ;  Jacob  did  the 
like  (ver,  84),  and  Ezra,  to  express  the  concern  and  un- 
easiness of  hia  mind,  and  the  apprehensions  he  enter- 
tained of  the  divine  displeasure  on  account  of  tbe  peo- 
ple's unlawful  marriages,  is  said  to  have  rent  his  garments 
and  mantle  (Ezra  ix,8),  that  is,  both  hia  inner  and  upper 
garment.  Tbiaactionwasaboaoexpressionofindigna- 
tion  and  holy  zeal ;  the  bigb-prifltt  rent  his  clothes,  pre- 
tending that  our  Saviour  bad  spoken  bhuphemy  (Uatt. 
xxvi,  65),  and  so  did  the  apoaUes  when  the  people  in- 
tended to  pay  them  divine  honors  (Acta  xiv,  14).  See 
Clothiso. 

To  rend  the  garments  was  in  Eastern  countries  and 
among  ancient  nations  a  symbolical  action,  expressive 
of  sorrow,  fear,  or  contrition.  (See  the  monographs  on 
the  subject  in  Latin  by  Grtlnewold  [Hafn.  1708  ] ;  HiUi- 
ger  [ Wittenb.  1716] ;  Rbhrensee  [ibid.  1668] ;  Schrdder, 
[Jen,  1716];  and  Wickmannshausen  [Wittenb.  1716].) 
The  passage  in  Joel  (ii,  ]8),"Rend  your  hearts, and  nut 
your  garmenta,"  is  in  allusion  to  this  practice.  But  the 
phrase  here  is  a  Hebraism,  meaning  "Rend  your  hearts 
rather  than  your  garmenta,"  or  "  Rend  your  hearts,  and 
nut  your  garments  only for  the  prophet  does  not  for- 
bid the  external  appearances  of  mourning,  but  he  cau- 
tions them  against  a  merely  hypocritical  show  of  sorrow, 
and  exhorts  them  to  cherish  that  contrite  and  broken 
spirit  which  is  acceptable  in  the  ^ht  of  God.  See 

BUKIAL;  MOCRNIMO. 

2.  In  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (iv,  80),  when  he  de- 
nounces the  divine  judgments  upun  the  people,  it  is 
said, "  Though  thuu  rentest  (S^J?)  thy  face  with  paint- 
ing the  Hebrew  has,  instead  of  face,  "  eyes,"  and  the 
expression  is  an  allusion  to  the  Eastern  practice  of  paint- 
ing tbe  eyes,  which  we  have  explained  under  the  words 
Eve  and  Paint. 

Rendu,  Louis,aFrench  prelate,  was  bom  at  Meyrin, 
Dec.  19, 1789.  He  entered  the  priesthood  and  spent  hia 
life  in  teaching  and  scientific  research.   In  1688  he 

published  a  work  entitled  De  Vlnfumce  det  Loii  ntr  In 
Maun  et  det  Haurs  tor  lea  f^is.  This  gained  for  the 
author  a  wide  reputation.  He  was  afterwards  made 
bishop  of  Annecy.  His  works  were  entirely  scientific — 
on  geology,  meteorology',  chemistry.  He  died  Aug.  18, 
1659.  SeeKj^.£ouMA«)iA(,bytheabb^G.Hermil!od. 
— Hoefer,  A'oitr,  Bioff.  Generate,  &  v. 

Rente  d'Este,  duchess  of  Ferrara  and  princess  of 
France,  whose  career  was  closely  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  the  Reformation,  was  the  second  daughter  of 
king  Louis  XII  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  was  burn  at 
Blois,  Oct.  29, 1510  (according  to  some  authoritiff,  Oct. 
10  <M  25;  we  follow  Bonnet  [J.],  Letlres  de  J.  Cnlriti,  i, 
43),  She  was  married  July  30, 1527,  to  dukf  Hercules 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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of  Vtmrn,  and  beeune  the  mother  of  fire  children ; 
and  in  the  exerdse  oT  bet  tastes  f<»  literature  and  ait 
■he  made  the  court  of  Ferrara  a  centre  of  culture  which 
emulated  that  of  Florence  and  the  MedicL  Her  sym- 
pathies, directed  no  less  bv  personal  conviction  than  by 
the  traditions  of  her  family  and  her  early  education, 
were  with  the  Uetbrmalion.  Sbe  encouraged  Brucmli 
to  prepare  an  Italian  version  of  the  Bible,  and  allowed 
him  to  dedicate  to  her  the  ftrae  edition  (IMl),  and  she 
alK>rded  a  refuge  to  fugitive  Prutestants.  Calvin  avMled 
himnelf  of  this  asylum  in  1635,  and  thus  began  a  rela- 
tion which  was  of  great  value  to  the  ducheSs  while  be 
lived.  He  was  allowed  to  pray  and  expound  the  Script- 
ures in  a  chapel  which  ia  still  shown,  until  remon- 
strances from  Borne  induced  the  duke  to  banish  him, 
and  with  bin  all  the  I^otestant  fkienda  of  bis  consort, 
down  to  the  servanta  brought  with  her  from  France. 
The  same  influence  led  to  the  poaecution  of  Ren^  in 
person.  The  relations  of  Ferrara  with  Fnuice  had  been 
broken  off,  and  political  added  to  religious  prejudices 
aggravated  the  situation;  but  beyond  restraints  and 
disrespect  riie  soffoed  little,  until  in  1M5  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  established  in  Fenani  and  tbe  reconqueat  of 
the  land  to  Romaaism  began.  Tbe  co-operation  of 
Henry  H  of  France  was  secured ;  Ren^  was  compelled 
to  listen  to  sermons  in  denunciation  of  her  principles; 
her  husband  caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  with  two  of 
her  women,  and  pUced  her  daughters  Leonora  and  Lu- 
cretia  in  a  convent.  These  measures  broke  her  spirit 
and  brought  her  to  confession  and  attendance  on  tbe 
mass.  She  was  restored  to  liberty  Dec  1, 1654,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  two  and  a  half  montha.  Sbe  had  en- 
joyed the  counsel  ofnotestant  friends  during  much  of 
her  period  of  trial :  Calvin  had  written  frequent  lettov, 
and  had  sent  Francis  Morel  (of  Collanges)  to  act  aa  her 
spiritual  adviser ;  and  her  former  secretary,  Lion  Jamez, 
had  also  sustained  her  faithfully ;  but,  in  the  heat  of  a 
persecution  in  which  bat  few  stood  firm,  her  resolution 
gave  way.  The  nnfaltering  lldeli^  of  the  whole  of  her 
■ubsequent  life  atoned  for  that  tingle  and  temporary 
lapse.  The  experience  of  Ren^  was  suflkicnUy  tryiug 
ID  other  lespecls  as  welL  Her  daughter  Anna  was 
married,  against  the  earnest  protest  of  her  mother,  to 
the  chief  opponent  of  the  Protestant  cause,  duke  Fran- 
cis of  Guise  (Sept.  29, 1548).  Her  eldest  son,  Alphonso, 
quarrelled  with  hu  btho*  and  fled  the  country  in  1662. 
Her  husband  died  Oct.  0,  1659,  after  exacting  from  her 
an  oath  that  sbe  would  no  longer  correspond  with  Cal- 
vin, from  which  she  was,  however,  absolved  by  Calvin. 
Alphonso  succeeded  hb  father,  and,  influenced  by  pope 
Pius  IV,  at  once  compelled  his  mother  to  renounce  his 
countr)*  or  her  faith.  She  chose  the  former  alternative, 
and  returned  to  France  in  September,  1560,  leaving  her 
children  in  Ferrara.  France  was  at  this  period  troubled 
mth  tbe  disputes  of  Navarre  and  C<»id£  witb  tbe  Gniaes, 
and  Cond^  ky  in  prison  awaiting  daath.  Bende  did  not 
hesitate  to  censure  the  disloyal  cruelty  of  the  Guises; 
and  when  their  power  was  broken,  on  the  death  of  Fran- 
cis 11,  she  became  tbe  open  promoter  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. She  invtt«d  Protestant  clergymen  into  the  coun- 
try and  caused  Protestant  worship  to  be  held  at  her  seat 
of  Uonta^s  and  wherever  she  might  make  a  tem- 
porary home  in  other  places;  but  sbe  was  none  the  lees 
eamwU}'  engaged  in  promoting  peace  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  At  Hontargis  she  so  compromised  their 
disputes  that  they  were  deflnitively  laid  aside.  Her 
chariijes  and  her  counsels  were  expended  upon  appli- 
cants of  every  class.  When  her  son-in-law,  the  duke  of 
Guise,  began  the  war  which  during  thirty  years  drench- 
ed France  with  blood,  she  determined  that  Montargts 
should  be  a  refuge  to  all  PmtesUnt  fugitives.  Francis 
of  Guise  died  Feb.  '24,  1663,  and  tbe  peace  of  Amboise 
was  declared  in  March  of  the  same  year ;  and,  as  she 
was  thereafter  forbidden  to  celebrate  the  worship  of  her 
Church  in  Paris,  even  in  her  own  bouse,  she  retired  per- 
manentiy  to  Montargis,  though  she  subsequently  accom- 
.panied  Charles  IX  on  bis  tour  through  tbe  kingdooi. 


Sbe  founded  a  school,  enlarged  and  beantified  the  tswa, 

and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  tnnalatioa  of  tbe  New 
Test,  into  Spanish.  At  this  time  sbe  received  a  bat  let- 
ter from  Calvin,  written  (April  4, 1664)  while  be  was  <n 
bis  death-bed,  by  the  hand  of  his  brotbet.  Vroat  tbis 
period  the  records  of  her  life  become  rare.  Tbe  aecaid 
rdifpons  war  (S^A,  1667,  to  March,  16G8)  did  not  d»- 
turb  her.  She  was  at  the  Hotel  de  Laon  in  Paris  dntiag 
St.  Bartludomew's  Might,  but  was  exempted  fnm  ikt 
general  massacTe,  end  saoeeeded  in  reectnug  atnai 
of  her  coreligionists,  whom  sbe  carried  to  Ifoatargit 
and  aided  to  effect  their  ultimate  escape.  She  ended 
her  noble  life  June  12, 1575.  An  eloquent  teatimooy  is 
her  faith  was  included  in  her  will.  Her  mnains  wae  in. 
terred  in  the  churcb  at  Honta^is.  See  Honch  [Ernst], 
lteiiatavim£iUmd  ikre  7<!cArer  (1881-83,3  nla.XBa( 
impMtant  and  not  always  trustworthy;  Catteen-Cbfie- 
ville.  Fie  de  Renie  de  France  (fieri.  1781-8S).  bief 
biographies  are  given  in  MH>ie,  BisL  of  the  Sef.  m 
Italif ;  and  Gerdea,  Spedmat  Italia  Rrformatm ;  and  a 
more  detailed  life  in  Young,  L^e  and  Timet  of  Aame 
Paleario  (Lond.  1660,  2  vols.) ;  Bayle,  La  Frama  Pvo- 
(N(aiKe,viii;  Bonnet  [ Jnlea], La  Vie  d'Ol^aye  Jfame; 
and  Lettrtt  de  Jean  Cc/Mt^Heizog,  Beal-EmeyUiif. 
a.  V. 

Reneue,  Lin>wio  Gebabd  vxs,  ■  Do^  aaeetie 

author,  was  bom  at  Breda,  May  11, 1^9.  Aa  an  evsa- 
gelicol  minister  be  preached  at  Haerseen,  in  tbe  provinee 
of  Utrecht.  In  1638  he  was  called  to  Breda,  where  be 
founded  a  college,  of  which  he  was  the  first  director  Vad 
processor  of  theology.  Tbe  University  of  Oxford  rtm- 
f<»red  upon  bim  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theokgy.  He 
was  a  fine  linguist,  and  oarrespooded  with  tbe  mom  ed- 
ebrated  theo^ians  of  hia  time.  Hta  priaopal  wofka 
are,  Painted  Jezebel  (1664)  •^Tnalim$  m  tke  Can.  A 
thoritg,  and  Duty  of  Elden  M  Me  CAvrc*  (ia0-«4] 
and  MeditationM  on  religious  subjects.  Tbeae  arc  ^ 
written  in  Flemish.  —  Hoefer,  A'ohv.  Bioy.  Gemerait, 

B.  V. 

Retmell,  Tbomaa  (1),  D.D.,  an  Enf^iafa  deijgy- 
mon,  was  bom  in  1754,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  aid 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  curate 
Bamack,  and  prebendary  of  Wincbeatn  (tcaigiiedlTSi ); 
rector  of  St.  MagnusX  Lmdon  Bridge,  in  1^2;  naaer 
of  the  Temple  from  1797  to  1827;  dean  ofWitKbester  in 
1805;  rector  of  Alton,  Hants,  in  1809;  ricar  of  Banon 
Stacey, Hants, in  1814.  Hedied in  1840^  Hepoblishcd. 
single  Smwfu  (Lond.  1793-98),  and  a  vtdume  of  Di»- 
coursef  (ibid.  1601).  Hr.ntt  styled  bim  "the  Deanot- 
tbenes  of  tbe  pulpit."  See  AUibone,  DieL  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  utkort,  a.  v. ;  Darling,  Cgeiop.  Bibliogr,  a.  v. 

Rennall,  TliomaB  (8),  DJ}.,  a  kamed  Kof^  di- 
vine, son  of  tbe  above,  was  bora  at  WincbeMcc  in  1787, 
and  was  educated  at  Etwn  and  at  King's  Oolite,  Cbi» 
bridge.  He  became  Christian  advocate  at  Camfaridce 
and  vicar  of  Kensington  in  1816;  and  master  of  Sl 
NichoUs's  Hospital  and  prebendary  of  Salifixirr  in  \ftSL 
He  died  in  1824.  Hr.  Bennell  was  one  of  tbe  editors  <tf 
and  contributors  to  tbe  (Eton)  Jfiaw(i»v  and  tbe  Brkiji 
Critic,  and  a  contributor  to  tbe  Miueitm  Critiam.  He 
puUiBbed,/*afarfe«  Jforit: — AnimtikeTWiame  am  tke  Uni- 
tarian Vermo»  of  the  Ne»  TtH.  (1811,  Svo)>— Awris 
m  Scepticism  (1819, 12ojo;  6th  ed.  1824)  —Pronft  «f 
Impiration,  etc  (1822,  8vo) : — Sermont  (3d  ed.  IxoiL 
1831,  8  vo).  See  AUibone,  i>Kf.  ofBri/.  and  A  mer.  A  m- 
tKor$,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  C)/ctop.  Biliiogr,  s.  v, 

Rennlger,  or  Rhanger,  Michakl,  was  boni  io 
Hampshire,  1629,  and  was  educated  at,  and  a  fellow  of, 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  embraced  the  prioci- 
|dea  of  the  Refimnatton,  resided  chiefly  at  Siiwdiwg 
during  the  reign  of  Maty,  and  was  made  daplwa  id 
Elizabeth  on  her  accesnon.  He  became  [webemUiy  ef 
Winchester  in  1661^  precentor  and  prebrodary  of  Lieesfa 
in  1567,  archdeacon  of  Winchester  in  1S76^  mA  |Mbl»- 
dary  of  St.  Paul's,  in  1588.  He  died  Ain.  HBI^Md 
was  buried  io  tbe  eborch  of  Gmilivv  BaMM^AM^ 
Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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M  Jforttm  Duenm  Fratnm  (Lood.  1562, 4to)  :— 
De  PiiVH  OrtgoriiXIU  FUroribiu  amlra 
am  R^fimttm  A^ue  (16S2, 8vo)  i—Eximation  to  True 
Lav€yLo^altg,andFidtlitg  to  Her  Majt^y  (l&87,8vo): 
— Stfnlaffma  fjortatiomnt  ad  Jacobun  Rfyem  Anglia 
(\G(A,»VQ)-^Tratt^tiem  from  Ixitut  of  Buhop  Poy- 
net'i  Apologj/  or  B^emx  ofPriata'  Marriage,  See  Al- 
libone.  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utk.  s.  v. 

Renou,  Jkam  Battistb,  «  French  Orientalist,  wu 
born  »  Aiigen.  H«  entered  the  Congregition  of  the 
Oratoiy,  and  wu  superior  or  the  convent  of  the  order 
•t  Laoit,  where  be  died  Dec.  26, 1701.  Two  of  btB  poat- 
humoos  worka  may  be  mentioned :  Metkode  pour  ap- 
prtruire  facilement  let  Lofiguet  Bibraique  et  CAaUiaique 
(Puis,  17D8):— and  a  Dictiotmaire  ilibralfue  (iUd, 
1709).~Hoerer,  Nvm.  Biog.  GiniruU,  s.  v. 

SoDOult,  Jkam  Baptistk,  a  French  controverrial- 
i«t,  was  bom  about  I66i.  Aller  passing  four  yeara  in 
the  order  of  the  Cordeliets,  he  laid  aside  his  habit,  em- 
braced Prot«atantlsm,  and  in  1695  went  lo  London,  where 
be  openly  taught  CalTinisro.  He  served  the  parish  of 
Hnngerford  (1706),  then  that  of  the  Pyramid  (1710), 
and  wa«  finally  called  to  Ireland.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  His  works  are,  Lr  Vrai  Tableau  du  Pa- 
pitme  (I-And.  1698)  '.—Taxe  de  la  CkatuxUerie  Romaine 
(ilnd.  1701) : — f^et  Aventuret  de  la  Madomui  et  de  Fratt- 
foit  d'Amte  (Amat,  1701)  i—VAnt^iU  et  la  PerpituUi 
de  ia  Seligion  Protetlante  (iUd.  1708;  Geneva,  1787; 
Nenfch&tel,  1821)  t—I/ittoire  det  Variatioiu  de  fEgliee 
CoAwoM  (Amu.  1708).  See  Haag  Bntben^  La  Fnuue 
iVatortaiite^HoefiR^  A'ovr.  .^09;  GMrak,  *•  v. 

RenoTtttioiL  Tboae  who  hold  to  baptiamol  re- 
gcneratioa  make  a  distinction  between  renm'atton  and 
tegeoeration.  **  Regenemiion,"  says  Dr.  Hook, "  comes 
Milyouce  in  or  through  baptism;  renovation  exists  be- 
fore, in,  and  after  baptism,  and  may  be  <rflen  repeated." 
Renovation  takes  up  the  work  of  regeneration,  daily  re- 
tiewing  the  person  in  God's  grace.  Another  difference 
betwea  regeneration  and  renoration  ia  nanally  made 
by  Calviniatie  theologians,  that  regeneration  once  given 
cu  never  be  totally  lost  any  more  than  baptism,  and 
so  can  never  need  to  be  repeated  in  the  whole ;  where- 
as renovation  may  be  toully  lost.    See  Rbobmk&a- 

Renahaw,  Richard,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Manchester,  England,  April  1,  1776.  He  re> 
ccivcd  a  fur  education,  which  was  improved  by  foreign 
travels,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  Hanches- 
tcr  in  1804.  He  enteied  the  ministry  as  a  Westeyan, 
and  began  preaching  in  1808  among  the  New  Connec- 
tion Methodists,  but  afterwards  became  an  Independent. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  1856,  and  in  1858  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Valley  Presbytery. 
His  extreme  age  prevented  him  from  taking  a  Church, 
though  he  was  willing  to  preach  whenever  opportunity 
offered.  He  died  Sept.  6,  1859.  Hr.  Rcnshaw  was  a 
man  ai  greM  decision  of  character  and  of  undoubted 
piHy.  See  Wilson,  Prttb.  BiiL  Atmeauiej  1881,  p.  163. 
(J.L.8.) 

Rensaelaer,  Van.  See  Tan  Rki»8blavr. 

Ratrandantte  (miomem),  a  name  applied  to 
monks,  from  their  formal  renunciation  of  the  world  and 
all  secular  emploj'ments.  Many  of  them  kept  their  es- 
tates in  their  own  hands,  but  had  no  more  use  of  them 
(ban  if  they  had  been  transferred  to  others. 

Ranimciatioii.  a  form  which  constitutes  a  charao- 
teriatic  portion  of  the  baptismal  ceremonial.  The  per- 
aoD  about  to  be  baptized  (or  his  sponsors,  if  an  infant) 
renounces  the  worka  of  the  devil  aiul  of  darkness,  espe- 
cially iddatiy  and  the  vioee  and  follies  of  the  world. 
This  renniMuatiaa  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  it  was 
pnbaUy  of  ^lostolio  origin.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  question  is,  "  Hast  ibou  renounced  Satan, 
and  all  bis  works  and  all  bis  pomps?"  The  candidate 
U  expected  to  antwcr  in  the  afflrmative,  turning  to 


tht  west  aa  the  idaea  of  darkasai  In  tlie  baptismal 
service  of  the  Church  of  En^uid  aad  of  the  Methodiu 
Episcopal  Church  the  queetioa  is  asked, "  Dost  thou  re- 
nounce the  devil  and  all  bis  works,  the  vain  pomp  and 
glory  of  the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same 
and  the  carnal  desires  of  the  8eeh,  so  that  Ihon  wilt  not 
follow  nur  be  led  by  them?"  The  answer  is,  "I  re> 
nounce  them  alL" 
Rennncfatdr^   See  Apotacticl 

Renwlck,  James,  a  noted  Nonconformist  divine, 
was  bom  at  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  Feb.  15, 1662.  He 
waa  an  uncnmpromising  Covenanter,  and  was  executed 
Feb.  17, 1688,  for  "  denying  the  king's  authority,  owning 
the  covenants,"  etc  He  wrote,  with  Alexander  Shields^ 
An  Informatory  Viiidicalion  of  the  Covenanleri  (Edinb, 
1744,  smalt  8vo)  i—A  Choice  Collection  ofPrffaett,  Uet- 
ure$,  oftd  Sermoiu,  etc  (Glasgow,  1777, 8vo). 

Roordlnation,  the  repetition  of  the  sacramenUl 
(Mdinance  of  ordination,  has  ever  been  held  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  true  theory  of  sacraments,  and  has  been 
forbidden  by  the  Church  under  pain  of  severe  penalties. 
The  ground  of  this  pmhibition  is  well  expressed  by  Ho* 
rinus,  quoting  the  Council  of  Trmt  (Seas,  xxiii,  c  4): 
"  In  the  sacrament  of  orders,  aa  in  baptism  and  confirma- 
tion, a  character  ia  conferred  which  cannot  be  effaced  or 
taken  away."  The  historical  evidence  as  to  both  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  is  full  and  complete. 
The  68th  apostolical  canon  condemned  it,  and  pro- 
nounced sentenoe  of  deposition  on  the  ordainn  and  the 
ordained.  The  third  Coundl  of  CarAage  (canon  fiS) 
forbade  it  along  with  rebaptism.  Whether  the  ordina- 
tions of  heretics  and  schismatics  are  to  be  held  valid, 
and  whether  those  who  have  received  them  are  on  their 
reconciliation  to  be  received  in  their  several  orders,  ia  a 
question  in  respect  to  which  the  practice  of  the  Church 
has  varied  considerably.  The  Coundl  of  Nice  decreed 
that  those  who  had  beat  ordained  by  Ueletius  should 
be  admitted  to  serve  the  Church  by  reordlnation.  The 
68th  apostolical  canon,  while  condemning  the  reordl- 
nation of  those  once  onlained  in  the  Church,  allowa 
that  uf  those  who  had  only  received  heretical  ordina- 
tion. The  second  Council  ofSaragotsa  (A.D.  592)  ratl- 
fies  the  baptiun  of  the  Arian%  but  condemns  their  ordi- 
natinns.  In  later  times  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  has  also  been  very  contradictory.  Thus  the 
ordinatiooa  of  Formosoa  were  declared  null  by  Stephen 
VI,  ooundered  valid  John  IX,  and  again  declared 
invalid  by  Sergius  III.  The  modem  Roman  practice 
of  reordaining  those  ordained  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  not  based  on  any  decree  of  the  Church,  and  has  not 
been  invariable.  I'he  custom  oftheChurch  of  England 
forUds  reordlnation  in  the  case  of  those  ordained  within 
the  Church,  and  asserts  the  indelilHlity  of  the  ordina- 
tion character.  See  Aquinas,  SNntm.  pars  iii,qu.xxxviii, 
art.  ii  i  Augustine,  CoiU.  Parmett.  lib.  ii,  c  13 ;  Ep.  50  ad 
Bonifuc.  ii,  661  (ed.  Bened.) ;  Bingham,  Christim  A  ntiq, 
bk.  iv,  ch.  7 ;  Courayer,  Valid.  AiigL  Ord.  (Oxf.  1844) ; 
Palmer,  On  the  CtvrcA,  pt,  vi,  ch.  vi.  See  ORDtXA- 
TION. 

Repalra  or  Churches.  Canon  85  of  the  Church 
of  England  enacts,  "The  church -wardens  or  questman 
shall  take  care  and  provide  that  the  churches  be  well 
and  sufficiently  repaired,  and  so  from  time  to  time  kept 
and  maintained,"  etc,  apeci^'ing  the  woric  upon  win- 
dows, floor,  churchyard,  walls,  and  fences.  They  aie 
also  to  "see  that  at  every  meeting  of  the  congregation 
peace  be  well  kept,  and  that  all  persons  excommuni- 
cated, and  so  denounced,  be  kept  out  of  the  church." 
Canon  86  adds, "  Every  dean,  dean  and  chapter,  arch- 
deacon, and  others  which  have  authority  to  hold  eo- 
clenastical  viutations  by  composition,  law,  or  prescrip- 
tion, shall  survey  the  churches  of  his  or  their  jurisdic- 
tion once  in  every  three  years  in  his  own  penon,  or 
cause  the  same  to  be  done,"  etc  Usually  the  repair  of 
the  church  belongs  to  the  rector,  aod-tbat  of  the  nave 
to  the  parbbkmen.        Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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The  npairing  of  the  EBtablishiMl  chtmha  in  Scot- 
Und  beloi^  to  the  heritors,  who,  if  they  nwdve  to  build 
•  new  church,  must  build  it  so  Urge  u  to  oocommodate 
two  tbtrda  of  the  exuniaable  permanent  population,  or 
perBons  above  twelve  yeara  of  age.  The  preabyt«ry  can 
ordain  the  beriton  to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  can 
appoint  a  visitation  to  a  decayed  diurch,  receive  the  re- 
port of  the  tradraroen,  and  come  to  a  deduon.  Un- 
endowed congregations  build  and  repair  Uieir  own  places 
of  worsjip. 

Repentance  (ZTil,  furapota)  signifles  a  change 
the  mind  from  a  rebellious  and  disaffected  state  to 
that  submission  and  thorough  separation  from  iniquity 
by  which  converted  tinners  are  disiinguished  (Malt,  iii, 
2-8).  Eepentanoe  is  sometimea  used  generally  for  a 
mete  change  of  Kntiment,  and  ui  earnest  wishing  that 
aomething  were  undone  that  has  been  done.  In  a  sense 
analogous  to  this,  God  himself  is  said  to  repent;  but 
this  can  only  be  understood  of  his  altering  his  conduct 
towards  his  creaturea,  either  in  the  bestowing  of  good 
or  infliction  of  evil — which  change  in  the  divine  con- 
duct is  founded  on  a  change  in  his  creatures;  and  thus, 
■peaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  Ood  ia  said  to  repent. 
In  this  generic  sense  also  Esau  "fbond  no  place  of  re- 
pentance, though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears;'* 
that  is,  he  could  not  move  bis  father  Isaac  to  repent  of 
what  be  had  done,  or  to  recall  the  blessing  frcm  Jacob 
and  confer  it  on  himself  (Heb.  xli,  17 ;  Rom.  xi,  29 :  2 
Cor.  vii,  10).  There  are  various  kinds  of  repentance, 
as  (1)  a  mtural  repentance,  or  what  b  merely  the  effect 
of  natural  conscience;  (2)  a  natiaiud  repentance,  such 
as  the  Jews  in  Babyhwi  were  called  unto,  to  which  tem- 
poral blessiugs  were  promised  (Eiek.  xviii,  80) ;  (8)  an 
tseUmal  repentance,  or  an  outward  humiliation  fur  nn, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ahab ;  (4)  a  hypocritical  repentance, 
as  represented  in  Ephraim  (Hob.  rii,  16) ;  (6)  a  'c;^^  re- 
pentance, which  is  a  mere  work  of  the  law  and  titb  ef- 
fect of  convictiona  of  tin  by  it,  which  in  time  wear  off 
and  come  to  nothing;  (6)  an  eear^eUctd  repentance, 
which  consists  in  conviction  of  tin,  accfnnpanied  by  sor- 
row fur  it,  confession  of  it,  hatred  to  it,  and  renunciation 
of  iL  A  legal  and  an  evangelical  repentance  ore  distin- 
guished thus:  1.  A  legal  repentance  flows  only  from  a 
sense  of  danger  and  fear  of  wrath,  but  an  evangelical 
repentance  produces  a  true  monming  for  tin  and  an 
earnest  desire  of  deliverance  from  it  i.  A  legal  repent- 
■nee  flows  from  unbelief,  but  evangeUeal  is  always  the 
fruit  and  consequence  ofa  aaving  faitb.  8.  A  l^al  re- 
pentance consists  of  an  avernon  to  God  and  to  his 
holy  law,  but  on  evangelical  flows  from  love  to  both. 
4,  A  legal  repentance  ordinarily  flows  firom  discourage- 
ment and  despondency,  but  cvaugelical  from  encourag- 
ing hope.  (t.  A  legal  repentance  ia  tsmpnary,  bnt  evan- 
gdical  ia  the  daily  exercise  of  the  tme  Cliiistian.  6. 
A  legal  repentance  docs  at  most  produce  only  a  partial 
and  external  reformation,  but  an  evangelical  is  a  total 
change  of  heart  and  life.  The  author  as  well  as  object 
of  true  repentance  is  God  (Acu  v,  81).  The  subjects  of 
it  are  sinners,  since  none  but  those  who  have  tinned  can 
re|icnt.  The  means  of  repentance  is  the  Word  and  the 
ministers  of  it;  yet  sometimes  private  contideration, 
sanctified  nflliclions»  convenatioD,  etc,  have  been  the 
instruments  of  repenunce.  The  Uenings  oonneeted 
with  repentance  are  pardon,  peace,  and  everlasting  life 
(xi,  16).  The  time  of  repentance  is  the  present  life  (Isa. 
Iv)  6;  Ecclcs.  ix,  50).  The  evidences  of  repentance  are 
faith,  humility,  prayer,  and  obedience  (Zech.  xii,  10). 
The  necc»ity  of  repentance  appears  evident  from  the 
evil  of  tin;  the  misery  it  involves  us  in  here;  the  com- 
mands given  ua  to  repent  in  God's  Word;  the  promises 
made  to  the  penitent;  and  the  absolute  incapability  of 
enjoying  God  here  or  hereafter  without  iu  See  Dickin- 
son, Letter;  let  9;  Owen,  On  the  ISOth  Psalm;  Gill, 
Bodjf  of  Divinity,  s.  v. "  Kepentance Ridgley,  Body  of 
tHmaUy,  quest  76;  Davies,  Vermont,  vol.  iii,  senn.  44; 
Case,  Seraim*,  senn.  4;  Whitefiekl,  Sarmem{  Saurin, 


Sermwu  (iCoOftisMi's  tnnsL),  voL  ill;  ScdU,  TnaAmm 
Repentance.   See  Pkhadce;  FUtmjiOB. 

Repentinee,  a  term  for  State  hoUdagu 

Kepetitlon.  Our  Lord  in  his  sermon  on  the  Htmnt 
(Matt,  vi,  7)  cautions  bis  followers  against  ums^  ram 
repetitions  (^rroXoycw)  in  prayer.  See  Putis, 
FoH3ta  OF.  It  ia  wdl  to  diatugoiali  that  this  ia  aot  di- 
rected against  simple  r^;>eUtions,wludt  mi^  often  mm 
in  the  favor  and  urgency  of  earnest  suppticatioti,  bat 
against  the  vom  repetitions  of  soch  as  think,  whether  ia 
theory  or  practice,  "  that  they  shall  be  beard  for  their 
much  speaking."  The  idea  that  a  prevailing  imit  w» 
atuched  to  much  q>eaking  iu  prayer  with  multitudi- 
nous repetittone  has  been,  and  is,  found  in  ntost  irf  the 
false  sjratems  of  religion.  Perhaps  we  find  it  wmatf 
Baal's  worshippers,  who  "called  npon  the  name  of  bsl 
from  morning  to  noon,  saying,  O  Baal,  hear  naT  (1 
Rings  xviii,  26).  The  practice  was  certainly  eoanos 
among  the  clasmcal  heathen,  and  is  noticed  by 
of  their  more  serious  writers  with  dtsepprobatioa  and 
laughed  at  by  their  satirists.  If  we  may  judge  fay  the 
hymns  of  Homer,  Orpheus,  and  PjilirMfhw,  m  aair 
suppose  that  the  pagan  prayere  were  so  stuffed  ap  with 
synonymons  e|Htbeta  and  pcengatiTes  of  the  Deity  as 
to  be  Justly  liable  to  the  censure  erf'  **  v^  repetitjoaL" 
The  Jews  adopted  this  and  other  bad  practiee*,  ia«v 
much  that  it  was  one  of  their  maxims, "  Ue  that  raohi- 
plies  prayer  shall  be  heard."  The  same  idea  wm  iscsl- 
cated  with  much  earnestness  by  Hohamoied,  and  b  at 
this  day  exhilnted  in  full  fbcce  among  his  foUowm. 
Witness  tlie  fbllowing  from  the  MidM-nl-Mataiik! 
**  The  preset  said,  Shall  I  not  teach  yoa  an  act  by 
which  you  may  attain  the  greatnen  of  those  who  hare 
gone  before  you,  and  by  which  you  shall  precede  yon 
posterity,  excepting  those  who  do  as  you  do'?  Tbes 
they  said,  Instnict  us,  0  prophet  of  God.  He  said,  lie- 
peat  after  every  prayer  Subkam  AUik!  [O  moat  pan 
God !  ]  eleven  tiroes,  and  A  liaho  aeber  [God  is  veiy  gnat^ 
eleven  times,  and  Alhamdo  Main  [pniae  to  Gsd] 
eleven  times."  Compare  this  puerility  with  the  sob- 
lime  instructions  of  our  Saviour.  But  again:  "Who- 
ever says  Subhan  A  Udh  and  Bihamdihi  a  hundred  times 
in  a  day,  his  faults  shall  be  tilenced,  though  they  be  as 
great  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Whoever  says,  otomiag 
and  evening,  Subhan  Atldh  and  Bihawi£h%  a  hoMhcd 
times,  DO  one  will  bring  a  better  deed  than  hia  oa  the 
day  of  resnrreetion,  except  one  who  should  hare  said 
like  biro,  or  luli&cf  anything  thereto,"  To  these  ioMrae- 
tions  the  Hohammedans  have  been  most  attentive. 
There  ore  those  among  Christians,  especially  Boom 
Catholics,  who  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  other  Tonus 
a  great  number  of  times,  and  vainly  think  that  the  otl- 
ener  the  prayer  i*  repeated  the  more  efBcadcms  It  K 
t  e.  if  repeated  two  hundred  times  it  will  be  twice  *> 
good  as  if  repeated  only  one'  hundred  tiniea.  (Sec  Tie 
literature  in  Volbediog,  /ixler  PrograwnatiBm,  |k  3S, 
Hase,  Ltbea  Jen,  p.  229.)  See  Avk  Hajua;  PATtk- 
MOBIWl;  BOBARY. 

Repetitloiw  nr  the  LtTUaoT.  An  objectiaa  has 
been  made  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  English  Church  tbatti 
involves  vain  repetitions  and  a  useless  [»oUxity.  It  L- 
replied,  repetition  is  one  thing,  but  a  rata  r^M^irim  qnM 
another.  The  repetitions  in  the  Liturgy  are  prindpalh- 
in  the  cry  "  Have  mercy  upon  aa^"  and  in  the  see  ef 
the  Lord's  Prayer  twice,  or  at  moot  thrio^  in  tbe  ha^ 
est  services,  and  in  the  responses  in  the  t^aoy  and  th« 
Decalogne.  Reference  ia  also  mode  to  the  exampkof 
our  Saviour  who  prayed  thrice  in  Gethsemane.  **  sayi^ 
the  tame,  word*"  (Matt  xxvi,  44),  Farther,  the  peti- 
tions which  we  addresa  to  Heaven  must,  for  the  cms 
part,  have  the  same  general  drift;  and  there  can  be  n>^ 
advantage  in  airan^ng  them  in  a  perpetually  chan^inv 
dress,  nor  will  thev  be  the  better  reonved  toeaime  of 
thdr  noreltyr 
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Sept.  'Pa*aqX),  a  Ban  of  Shemaiah  tbe  Levite,  of  the 
house  of  Obed-«doin,  an  able-botlied  potter  io  the  aer- 
vke  of  the  boiue  of  God  ta  David's  reign  (1  Chroa. 
xxvi,  7).   B.C  dr.  lOlfi. 

Re'pbah  (Heb.  Re'phadky  HB?,  richa;  Sept. 
'Pafif),  a  Boa  of  Beriah,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  aoce»- 
tor  of  Joihua  (1  CbroQ.  vii,  25).    B.a  post  1618. 

RephaJi'all  (Heb.  XqAagak',  n^^y  AeoM  o/Je- 
Aocab ;  Sept.  'Pofata  t.  r.  'Pafaia,  etc.),  the  name  of 
five  iBnelitei. 

1.  The  second  nimed  of  six  sons  of  Tola,  head  of  a 
family  in  Issachar  (1  Cbron.  vii,  2).    B.C.  ante  1658. 

2.  Son  of  Binea,  and  eighth  in  lineal  descent  from 
Saul's  son  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  ix,  43).  D.C.  long  post 
1000.   He  is  also  called  Kapha  (1  Chron.  viii,  87). 

3.  Son  of  Ishi,  and  one  of  the  chicftsina  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekish,  who  headed  the  ex- 
pedititin  of  five  hundred  men  against  tbe  Amalekites  of 
Mt.  Seir  apd  drove  them  out  (1  Chron.  iv,  42).  B.C. 
dr.  726. 

4.  Son  of  Hnr,  and  ruler  of  "the  half  of  Jeru- 
■alem.   He  aided  in  rebuilding  tbe  wall  (Neb.  iii,  9). 

5.  Son  of  Hananiah  and  father  of  Anian,  among  tbe 
descendants  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Cbron.  iii,  21) ;  the  same 
with  KiiESA  (q,  T.)  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii,  27). 

Repha'im  [many  Reph'atm}  (Heb.  usually  with 
tbe  art.  ka-RrpktitM',  C^M^lin  [see  below}),  a  name 
which  frequently  occurs,  and  in  some  remarkable  pas- 
•■ge^as(hat  of  a  race  of  unusual  stature,  who  originally 
dwelt  in  tbe  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  earliest 
mention  of  tbem  is  the  record  of  their  defeat  by  Che<Inr- 
faomer  and  some  allied  kings  at  Ashteroth  Kamaim 
.'G«n.  xiv,  fi).  They  arc  again  mentioned  (xr,  80) ; 
their  disperwm  recorded  (Dtnit.  ii,  10, 20),  and  Og  the 
giant  king  of  Daehan  said  to  be  "the  only  remnant  of 
them"  (iii,  11;  Jo8h.xii,4;  xiii,12;  xvii,  15).  Extir- 
pated, however,  from  the  east  of  Palestine,  they  lung 
found  a  home  in  the  West;  and  in  connection  with  the 
Philistines,  under  whose  protection  the  small  remnant 
of  them  may  have  lived,  they  still  employed  their  arms 
■gainst  tbe  Hebrews  (2  Sam.xxi,  18  sq.;  1  Chron.  xx, 
4).  In  the  latter  passage  there  seems,  however,  to  be 
some  confuaiMi  between  the  Repbaim  and  the  sons  of 
a  particular  giant  of  Gath,named  Rapba.  Such  a  name 
may  have  been  conjectured  as  that  of  a  founder  nf  tbe 
race,  like  the  names  Ion,  Dorus,  Teut,  etc  (Bfittcher,  De 
Infnia,  p.  96,  note) ;  Kapha  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name 
(1  Cbron.  vii,  25 ;  viii,  2, 87).  It  is  probable  that  they  had 
poaeeaaed  districts  west  of  the  Jordan  in  early  times,  since 
the  "valley  of  Rephaim"  (xoiXdc  t&v  Ttr^i^i',  2  Sam. 
V,  18;  1  Chron.  xi,  16;  lsa.xvii,  5;  r.  rvv  fiyavrw, 
Joseph,  jlitf.  vii,  4, 1),  a  rich  valley  sooth^Keai  of  Jeru- 
Aalem,  derived  its  name  from  them.  That  they  were 
not  Canaanitea  is  clear  from  there  being  no  allusion  to 
them  in  Gen.  x,  15-19.  They  were  probably  one  of 
those  aboriginal  peoples  to  wboae  existence  tbe  tradi- 
tiona  of  many  nations  testify,  and  of  whose  genealogy 
the  Bible  gives  us  no  information.  The  few  names  re- 
otnled  have,  as  Ewald  remarks,s  Shemitic  aspect  (CescA. 
dea  VoVirt  Itr.  i,81l);  but  from  the  hatred  existing  be- 
tween them  and  both  the  Canaanitea  and  Hebrews,  some 
euppose  them  to  be  Japbethitea, "  who  comprised  espe- 
cially tbe  inbaUtants  of  tha  coasts  and  ialanda"  (Kalisch, 
Mt  Gen.  p.  861).   See  CAMAAMrm. 

O^XBT  is  rendered  by  the  Greek  veraions  very  vari- 
ously (Sept.  'Pa^tifi,  yiyavTtc,  ytiytviii;,  ^i6fiaxoi> 
Trravi^,  and  larpoi  [^a.  Ixxxvii,  10;  Isa.  xxvi,  14, 
when  it  is  confused  with  C^IKf  ^ ;  comp.  Gen.  1. 2],  and 
Mnoetimea  vupoi,  rcd»i|cvrtc,  especially  in  the  later 
veiBione).  In  the  A.  V.  the  words  used  for  it  are  "  Ke- 
phaim/'^giantt^"  and  "the  dead,"  That  it  has  tbe  lat- 
ter meaning  in  many  piangei  is  ccrtaio  (Fsa.  Ixxsviil, 


10;  ProT.ii,18;  ix,I8;  xxi,  16;  lBa.xxvi,14,19).  The 
qoeation  arises,  how  are  these  meanings  to  be  reconciled  ? 
ticaenius  f^vta  no  derivtrion  for  the  national  name,  and 
derives  **^=mortfti,  from  Btf  ^,  amortr,  and  the  proper 
name  Kapha  ftom  an  AraUc  root  signiiying  **  tal^"  thvs 
seeming  to  sever  all  connection  between  the  meanings 
of  tbe  word,  which  is  surely  most  unlikely.  Masius, 
Simon,  etc,  suppose  the  second  meaning  to  come  from 
the  fact  that  both  spectres  and  giants  strike  terror  (ac- 
cepting the  derivation  from  HB*^,  rtmisi/,  "unstrung 
with  fear,"  R.  Bechai,  on  Drut.  ii)  \  Viiringa  and  Hiller 
from  the  notion  of  Urn^lk  involved  in  sirvrchiiig  out  a 
corpse,  or  from  the  fancy  that  spirits  appear  in  more 
than  human  size  (Hiller, iS|yff/<(^//fmeM. p. 206;  Viig. 
jEn.  ii,  772,  etc).  J.  D.  Hiehaelis  {ad  Lotelh  8.  Poet, 
p.  466)  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Repbaim,  etc,  were 
trogli^ytes,  and  that  hence  they  came  to  be  identified 
with  the  dead.  Passing  over  other  conjectures,  Oottcher 
sees  in  K^n  and  n^n  a  double  root,  and  thinks  that  tbe 
giants  were  called  B^M^^  (lattgu^aeti)  by  a  euphe- 
mism; and  that  the  dead  were  so  called  by  a  title  which 
will  thus  exactly  parallel  the  Greek  cn^ovrtc,  KtKfa^ti- 
Ttt  (oomp.  Buttmann,  LexU.  ii,  237  sq.).  An  attentive 
consideration  seerai  tu  leave  lirtle  ro(»n  for  doubt  that 
the  dead  were  called  Rephaim  (as  Uesonius  also  hints) 
from  some  nation  of  Sbcol  behig  the  rewdence  of  the 
fallen  spiiits  or  buried  giants^  Tbe  passages  which 
seem  most  strongly  to  prove  this  are  Pror.  xxi,  16 
(where  obviously  something  more  thsn  mere  phyrical 
death  is  meant,  since  that  is  the  common  !ot  of  all), 
Isa.  xxvi,  14, 19,  which  are  difflcult  to  explain  without 
some  such  supposition,  Isa.  xiv,  9,  where  the  word 
0^7'"''?  (SepL  oi  aptavTic  riJc  yqcX  'f  taken  in  its  lit- 
eral meaning  tAgoati,  may  mean  evil  spirits  represented 
in  that  form  (comp.  Lev.  xvii,  7),  and  especiallv  Job 
xxvi, 5, 6.  "Behold  tbe  g>-antes  (A. V." dead  things") 
griifvn  under  the  waters"  (Douay  version),  where  there 
seems  to  be  clear  allusion  to  some  subaqueous  prison  of 
rebellious  spirits  like  that  in  which  (according  to  the 
Hindil  legend)  Visbn&  the  water-god  confines  a  race  of 
giants  (comp,  wvXa^oc,  as  a  title  of  Neptune,  Hesiod, 
Theog.  732 ;  No^,  Brammn,  ttnd  Rabb.  p.'Bl9  sq.).  See 
Giant.  Branche*  of  this  great  unknown  people  were 
the  following  ^ 

1.  E«1M  (D*''S''!t;  Sept,  'Oftftiy,  'Ififia'tot),  smitten 
by  Chedoriaomer  at  Shaveh  Kiriatbatm  (<ien.  xiv,  5), 
and  occupying  the  country  afterwards  held  by  tbe  Mo- 
Bbttes  (Deut.  ii,  10),  who  gave  them  the  name  D*>^**K, 
"  lerrors,"  The  word  renderetl  '•  tall"  may  perhaps  be 
merely  ""haugbty"  (iff^woirtc).    See  Emih. 

2.  Anakim  (C^p37).  The  imbecile  terror  of  tbo 
spies  exaggerated  their  proportions  into  something  su- 
perhuman (Numb,  xiti,  28, 83),  and  their  name  became 
proverbial  (Deut.  u,  10 ;  ix,  2).    See  AsAKUl. 

8.  Zuzm  (D^T^T),  whose  principal  town  was  Ham 
(Gen,  xiv,  6),  and  who  Uved  between  the  Amon  and  the 
Jabbok,  being  a  northern  tribe  of  Kepbaim.  The  Am- 
monites who  defeated  tbem  called  them  Zmaummim, 
CIST'OT  (Deut,  ii,  20  sq.,  which  is,  however,  probably 
an  euly  gloss).  See  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1851,  p.  15*1 
sq.;  Jan.  1852,  p.868  sq.;  April,  1852.  p.  65  sq,;  July, 
1852,  p.  802  sq. ;  Oct  1862,  p.  87  sq. ;  jail.  1868.  p.  279 
sq.    See  Zvztn. 

REPHAIM,  Vallby  of  (Heb.  E'mek  Repham',  pC$ 
D^XB"! ;  Sept.  ^  KotXdc  ruv  Tirdi-u;!'  or  riyavTuv:  in 
Josh,  yij  or  'EfiiK  'Pa^atvi  in  Isa.  ^opa^E  artptd; 
Vulg.  vallis  Raphiiim  or  ffiffmilvtii ;  A.  V. "  valley  of  the 
giants"  in  Josh,  xv,  8;  xviii,  16),  a  valley  beginning 
adjacent  to  the  valley  nf  llinimm,  south-west  of  Jeniea- 
lero,  and  stretching  away  sauth-west  on  the  right  of  the 
road  to  Bethlehem  (Joeb.xv,8;  xvii.  5;  xviii,  6;  2  Sam. 
V,  18, 22).  Tbe  valley  appears  to  c^tVeJta  pata  from 
the  ancient  nation  ofth^Kii^e^.M^dl^^h'trMe 
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of  u  eariy  aettlemeat  of  thriiB,  poHsbly  after  tbejr  were 
driven  ftom  tlmr  originel  eeata  eest  oT  tbe  Jwdan  by 
Cbedorieomer  (Gen.  xW,  6),  end  before  they  again  mi- 
grated  northward  to  the  man  secure  wooded  districta  in 
which  we  find  them  at  the  date  of  the  partition  of  tbe 
country  among  the  tribei(Joeh.xrii,16;  A.T."gianta"). 
In  this  case  it  ia  a  parallel  to  the  "  owunt  of  the  Amal- 
ekites"  in  the  centre  of  Palestine,  and  to  the  towns 
bearing  the  name  of  tbe  Zemaraim,  the  Arim,  the  Opb- 
nites,  eUx,  which  occur  so  fnqnently  in  Benjamin. 

Tbe  valley  of  Rephaim  is  first  raenuoued  in  the  de- 
•cription  gireu  by  Joshua  of  the  northern  border  of 
Judah.  The  passage  is  important:  "The  border  went 
op  by  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnoro  unto  tbe  south 
side  of  the  Jebusite :  the  same  is  Jerusalem ;  and  tbe 
border  went  up  to  the  top  of  tbe  moontain  that  lieth  be- 
fore tbe  vaUey  of  Hinnoin  weatward,  which  ia  at  the 
endof  llievalIeyofthegiantanoitbwaid''(xr,S).  The 
last  claute  in  the  Hebrew  is  not  quite  clear  (nxp3 
nrns  B'^XIIl'p'a?).  it  may  mean  tbnt  tbe  boundary- 
line  was  north  of  the  valley,  or  that  the  vaUey  was  nwt  h 
of  tbe  bounilaiy.  Tbe  latter  constmction  is  possible ; 
but  the  former  ia  unqnestionaUy  the  more  natural,  and 
ia  supported  by  the  Sept,  and  the  Vulgate,  and  also  by 
moat  commentators,  if  this  interpretation  be  admitted, 
the  situation  of  the  valley  is  certain :  it  lay  on  the  sooth 
of  the  hill  which  enclosed  Hinnom  on  the  weat.  This 
view  ia  further  atiengtbened  by  the  notice  in  Josh,  xviii, 
16.  When  David  was  hiding  fnxn  Saul  in  the  care  of 
Adullam,  we  are  told  that  the  PhilisUnes,  no  doubt  tak- 
ing advantage  of  intestine  troubles,  invaded  the  moun- 
tain fastnesees  of  Israel.  A  band  of  them  pitched  in  the 
valley  of  Kephairn,  and  at  the  aame  time  seiEed  and 
garrisoned  Bethlehem,  David's  native  place  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  18, 14).  It  was  then  that  three  of  his  warriors,  to 
gratify  a  wish  of  their  cbie^  broke  through  the  enemies* 
^nci  and  drew  water  from  the  well  by  the  gate  of  Beth- 
lehem. The  narrative  shows  eleariy  tbat  the  valley  of 
Rephaim  could  not  have  been  far  distant  from  Bethle- 
hem (1  Chron.  xi,  1 5-19).  Tbe  "  hold"  (ver.  14)  in  which 
David  found  himself  seems  (though  it  is  not  clear)  to 
have  been  the  cave  of  Adullam,  the  scene  of  the  com- 
ntencement  of  his  fredmoting  life ;  but,  wherever  situ- 
■ted,  we  need  not  dout>t  that  it  was  the  same  flutueas 
as  that  mentioned  in  3  Sam.  v,  17,  «nce  in  both  caaea 
the  sanw  word  (Tnixnn,  with  the  definite  article),  and 
tbat  not  a  usuil  one,  is  employed.  Tbe  ttory  shows 
very  clearly  the  predatory  nature  of  th»e  incursions  of 
tbe  Philistines.  It  was  in  "harvest  time"  (ver.  IS). 
They  had  come  to  carry  off  the  ripe  crops,  for  which  tbe 
valley  was  proverbial  (Isa.  xvit,  ft),  just  as  at.Pa8-dam- 
mim  (1  Chron.  xi,  IS)  we  find  them  in  the  parcel  of 
ground  fidl  of  barley,  at  Lebi  in  the  field  of  knriles  (3 
Sam.  xxiii,  II),  or  at  Keilah  in  the  threshing-floors  (1 
Sam.  xxiii,  I).  Their  animals  ^11)  were  scattered 
among  the  ripe  com  lecdving  thrir  load  of  plunder. 
Tbe  ''garriaon,"  or  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  expedi- 
tion, was  on  thie  watch  in  the  village  of  Bethlehem.  On 
two  other  occasions,  soon  after  David  was  proclaimed 
king,  the  PhiliMines  invaded  the  mountains  and  drew 
up  their  armies  nn  the  same  plain ;  they  were  at  once 
attacked  by  David's  veterans  and  routed  with  great 
slaughter  (i  Sam.  v,  16,  22 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  9-18).  The 
deetruction  inflicted  on  them  and  on  tiuit  idols  was  ao 
signal  that  it  gave  (be  place  •  new  name,  and  impresaed 
itself  on  the  popular  mind  i^  Israel  with  soch  distinct- 
ness that  the  prophet  laaiah  could  employ  it,  centuries 
after,  as  a  symbol  of  a  tremendous  impending  judgment 
of  GotI— nothing  less  than  the  desolation  and  destruc- 
tion of  I  he  whole  earth  (Isa.  xxviii,  21 , 22).  See  Prra- 
xiM,  Mount. 

But  from  none  of  these  notices  do  we  learn  anything 
of  the  position  of  the  valley.  Josephus  in  one  place 
(^Anl.  vii,  4,  1)  says  that  the  rotty  »/ the  ffianl*  was 
neat  Jerusalem ;  and  in  another  place  (vii,  12, 4),  when 
namting  (he  Btoiy  of  tbe  drawing  of  water  from  the 


w«B  at  Betblebem,  ia  wMdi  ha  i 
der,he  says  the  valley  extended  fronJe 
city  of  Betblebem."  Ensetrins  and  Jenne,  on  Che  ottir 
hand,  place  it  on  the  north  of  Jerusalen  {OmrmaM.  &  c 
Raphaim"),  and  in  the  tenitoiy  of  Benjamip  (AM.  a.  r. 
"  Emec  Raphaim'^.  Their  notices,  howerer,  are  brief 
and  unsatisfactory  (see  OwmatL  a.  v.  **C(riaB  Thna- 
rum,"  and  the  excellent  note  by  Bonfrin).  A  paan« 
north-west  of  tbe  city  is  adopted  by  FtDia  {Oamdw.  a, 
888  b),  apparendy  on  the  grnnod  of  (ha  tcnna  ot  Joab. 
XV,  8,  and  xviii,  16,  wUeh  oertiUnly  do  leave  it  doubtM 
whether  the  valley  is  on  tbe  north  of  tbe  booodary  « 
the  boundary  on  tlie  north  of  the  valley;  aDdToUa;in 
bis  last  investigatioos  {DritU  Wtatdennff,  p.  sm- 
cl  usively  adopts  the  Watkf  Der  Jari»  (  W.  Mtddtritr.  oa 
Van  de  Velde'a  map),oiM  of  tbe  aide  vaUeya  of  the  gra« 
Wady  Beit  Hanlni,  at  the  TaUey  of  Bephaim.  TUa 
position  ia  open  to  the  obvious  objeetua  of  too  gima 
distance  from  both  Betblebem  and  tbe  care  of  Adafias 
(according  to  any  positioo  assignable  to  tbe  lait«)  » 
meet  the  requirements  of  2  Sam.  xxiii,  13. '  Snos  (far 
Utter  part  of  the  16th  century  the  name  baa  been  m- 
taobed  to  tbe  upland  plain  which  stretcbea  ao«tb  af 
Jerusalem,  and  is  crowed  by  (be  road  to  Brrhlrhrm 
tbe  fifit'uA  of  tbe  modem  Arabs  (ToUer,  /cnuafa^  i, 
401).  Dr.  RotHHSon  says,  "Aa  we  wA'nmxA  (tawai* 
tbe  boly  city)  we  had  on  the  right  low  hilla,  and  m 
the  left  tbe  cultivated  valley  or  pUin  of  Repbaim,  or  tbe 
'giants,'  with  gentle  hiUs  beyond.  This  plain  ia  broad, 
and  descends  gradually  towards  the  sou ih- west  udl  it 
contracts  in  that  direction  into  a  deeper  and  oamvs 
valley,  called  Wadj/  d'Werd,  which  unites  farther  « 
with  Wady  Ahmed,  and  finds  ita  way  to  tbe  Heditsia- 
nean.  The  plain  of  Repbaim  extcodn  nearly  to  ibr 
city,  which,  as  seen  from  it,  appears  to  be  almoaa  oa  tkc 
same  level.  As  we  advanced  (be  i^ain  was  taaimiuA 
by  a  slight  rocky  ridge,  forming  tbe  brow  of  tbe  vaBey  ^ 
Hiimum"  (RetearxAtM,  i,  219).  It  is  trae  that  this  tract 
has  mote  of  the  nature  of  a  plateau  or  plain  < 
bly  elevated  than  a  vallry  in  tbo  ordinary : 
ou  the  south-west  it  does  paitricc  more  of  lUs  tharai 
ter  (see  Bonar,  Land  of  Ptymiae,  p.  177),  sod  poejlly 
in  de«gnating  so  wide  and  open  a  tract  b^  the  aaiM  dt 
tbe  Repbaim  valley  there  was  a  sort  of  play  on  the  giaaa 
race  with  which  it  was  associated,  as  if  it,  like  ibem. 
must  set  at  naught  ordinary  dimenstoos.  Soatfa  wt 
Mount  Zion — the  moat  southnn  part  of  tbe  v^lrv  J 
Gihon— ia  called  Wa^  Rufaaik  by  the  Arabs,  w'bicb 
correqionda  to  Stpkmm  in  IMhww.  Hence  Scfawan 
infeiB  tbat  this  is  tbe  tme  valley  of  Refihaim,  tbo^ 
uaually  taken  for  tba(  of  tbe  aoa  of  Uiimou  (PoiieL 
p.  240).   See  jKBDaALiH. 

Rapha'ima,  so  the  Hebrew  phwal  Replnma  (q.v.t 
is  incorrectly  pluralised  again  in  English  in  the  JLT. 
(Gen.  xiv,  6 ;  xv,  30). 

Roph'ldim  (Heb,  JbpkUim',  D-^^T, 
L  e.,  perhaps,  retHnff-placfM ;  Sept.  and  Joaepfau 
Siv),  a  sution  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  timagb 
the  Arabian  desert,  to  which  they  passed  from  tbe  DeMi 
of  Sin  (  Exod.  xvii,  1 ),  situated,  according  to  Kwnk 
xxxiti,  14  sq.,  between  Alusb  and  tbe  wildeneM  of 
SinaL  Here  the  Amalekites  attacked  Israel,  bat  vc** 
repulsed  (Exod,  xvii,  8  sq.).  Here  also  Moaes  «i«ck 
Um  nek,  from  which  the  fountain  of  water  Isay  ed  funh; 
to  which  the  later  Jewish  traditimia  added  many  wtim 
wonders,  aa  tbat  the  rodi  itsdf  followed  tbe  pet^le  ia 
their  journey,  supplying  water  aiways  fsee  Wetkstein  and 
Schottgen,  on  I  Cor.  r,  4 ;  Buxtotf,  Exmat.  p..  391 
The  knowledge  of  this  miraculous  gift  of  water  reacbsd 
the  Romans.  Tacitus  alludes  to  it  (/fut  v,3>,and  sap- 
poses  that  Moses  was  guided  by  wild  asses,  and  thm  br 
the  green  pasture,  to  tbe  exact  spot  where  water  waa 
concealed  (comp.,  in  the  Grecian  mytfaology,  ni^tiaMs 
Pausan.  iv,  86,  6;  but  the  legend  of  Uif^iocrvR*  [<hrii. 
Met.  V,  266  aq.]  has  scarcelv  any  nrinujo<reatipfalantt.l 
The  moat  definUe  iBdliilclblK'^fiM4]^ittu«  of  Rrph- 
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idim  is  incidentally  nippUed  in  the  Scriptuic  account 
of  the  above  miracle.  While  encamped  at  Kephidiin, 
"  there  was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink,"  and  they 
murmuied  against  Moses.  He  was  therefore  command- 
ed to  "go  on  (p'2S,p(ui,  i.  e.  cross  the  desert  shore)  be- 
fore the  people,"  and  with  his  rod  to  smite  "  the  ruck  in 
Horeb,*"  upon  which  ( "itSll  hs,  the  towering  cliff 
biiundtng  the  range  et-Tlh)  Jehovah  stood.  (This  sd- 
mirably  suits  the  entrance  of  Wady  Hil»an,  but  is  utter- 
ly vague  and  inaipt  if  tpokeB  of  the  interior.)  In  con- 
Mqaeuce  of  tfaia,  R^idim  was  called  Mauak  temp- 
UlKm")  and  Mer&aA  ("chiding").  As  the  Israelites, 
tbough  encamped  in  Rephidim,  were  able  to  draw  their 
neetlful  supply  of  water  from  "  the  rock  in  fforeb,"  the 
two  places  must  have  been  adJacenL  Assuming  Jebel 
MAsa  to  be  Sinai  (or  Horeb),  and  that  the  Israelites  ap- 
pruRched  it  by  Wady  es-Sheik,  which  is  the  only  prac- 
ticablc  route  for  such  a  multitude  coming  from  Egypt, 
it  follows  that  Rephidim  was  not  more  than  one  march 
— and  apparently  a  abort  one— distant  from  the  noun- 
tain.  Nut  withstanding  this  indication,  however,  the 
position  of  Kephidim  has  created  much  discussion  among 
travellers  and  sacred  geographers.  Josephus  appear*  to 
locate  it  very  near  to  Sinai,  and  states  that  the  place 
was  entirely  destitute  of  water,  while  in  their  preceding 
marches  the  people  had  met  with  flmntaina  {Ant.  ill,  1, 
7,  and  &,  1).  Etuebius  and  Jerome  say  it  was  near 
Mount  Horeb  (  Onomatt.  a.  v.  "  Kaphidim"  ).  Cosmas 
idaces  it  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  which  agrees  pret- 
ty nearly  with  that  of  Nebi  Saleh  {Topographia  Chris- 
tiana, V,  207  aq.).  Robinson  removes  it  some  miles  far- 
ther down  Wady  es-Sheik  to  a  narrow  gorge  which 
forms  a  kind  of  door  to  the  central  group  of  moun- 
tains. He  gets  over  the  difficulty  in  r^ard  to  the 
proximity  of  Hofeb  by  affirming  that  that  name  waa 
given,  not  to  a  single  mountain,  but  to  the  whole  group 
(£ift.AM.i,  120).  SeeHoitGB.  Mr.  Sandie  places  Reph- 
idim at  the  extreme  end  of  Wady  er-Kahah,  and  iden- 
tifies it  with  a  Wadi/  RudhtDim,  He  aiippoaes  that  the 
laraelites  marched  from  the  coaxt  plain  of  el-K^  by 
Wady  Daghadah  {Horeb  ami  JeriuaUm,  p.  159),  This 
lOute,  however,  would  scarcely  be  practicable  for  such  a 
multitude.  Lepsius  (ed.  Bohn,  p. 810 sq.),  Stewart  {Tmt 
and  Khan),  Ritter  {Pal  vnd  Si/r.  i,  788  sq.),  Stanley 
{8gr.  and  Pal.  p.  40  sq.),  and  others,  locate  Rephidim 
in  Wady  Feir&n,  near  the  base  of  Mount  Serb&l,  especial- 
ly at  the  oasis  of  H-IIetmh  or  the  rock  Ilrsy  el-Khatalin 
(Rdmer,  De$ert  of  the  Exodw,  p.  135).  The  great  dia- 
tanoe  from  Sinai — twelve  hours'  tnarch — and  the  abun- 
dance of  water  at  FeirAn  appear  to  be  btal  to  this  the- 
ory. No  spot  in  the  whole  peninsula  has  such  a  supply 
<if  water,  and  Feirftn  is  on  this  account  called  "the  par- 
adiae  of  the  Bedswln."  The  position  uf  Kephidim,  it  is 
tbna  seen,  largely  depends  upon  the  route  which  the  Is- 
raelites msy  be  supposed  to  have  taken  from  the  Desert 
of  Sin  to  Mount  Sinai.  Murphy  ( Comntnt,  on  Exod. 
p.  174  sq.)  regards  that  by  way  of  Wady  Hibrftn  as  be- 
ing out  of  tlie  question,  partly  on  accoont  of  its  length 
(whereas  it  ia  really  little,  if  any,  farther  than  dther  of 
the  two  other  practicable  ones,  especially  the  northern 
onebywayofthe  Debbet  er-Ramleh,  which  he  prefera), 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  narrow  and  difficult  passes 
(especially  Nagb  Ajameh)  along  it,  which,  however,  are 
no  worse  than  many  others  tn  different  parts  of  their 
identified  route  (see  Palmer,  Dtieri  of  the  Exodtu 
[lAmer.  ed.],  p.  228).  Keil,  who  likewise  prefers  the 
•ame  northern  route  for  reaching  Sinai,  observes  (Com- 
ment.  on  Pud.  [Clarke's  ed.}  li,  75)  that  Rephidim  lay 
at  only  one  day's  distance  from  Sinai  (Exod.  six,  2). 
He  therefore  locates  Rephidim  at  the  point  where  the 
Wady  es-Sheik  opens  into  the  plain  er-Rahah,  al- 
though this  would  be  almost  at  the  foot  of  i&iai,  and 
past  several  fonntuus  which  wmild  have  relieved  their 
tbirat  without  the  need  trf'  a  miracle.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  we  should  place  Rephidim  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Watly  cs-Sheik,  thia^  according  to  Keil'a  own  ahowing, 


would  be  about  as  far  from  Sinai  as  the  month  of  Wady 
HibrSn,  which  last  is,  after  all,  only  twenty  miles,  fiJ- 
lowing  the  windings  of  the  valleys.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  the  access  by  way  of  the  Debbet  er^Ramleh  ia 
that  although  this  (as  the  name  NgniAes)  is  in  the  main 
a  aandy  plain,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  springs  at  va* 
rious  paints  along  its  course — one  especially,  Ain  el-Ak- 
dar  (i.  e. "  the  green"),  being  situated  Just  at  its  Junction 
with  Waity  e»-Sheik  (Robinson,  Rrt,  i,  125).  By 
the  way  of  the  plain  el-KAa  and  Waily  Hibrdn,  on  the 
Gonlnr>-,  there  ia  lolaldmught,  so  that'the  Israelites,  as 
the  narrative  requires,  would  hare  exhausted  the  slock 
brought  probably  from  Elim,  without  having  been  mean- 
while in  a  region  where  their  acouts  could  have  procured 
water  within  any  reaching  distance.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  most  natural  route  of  all— by  way  of  WadyFei- 
rftn — must  be  suspected,  which,  as  already  said,  is  the 
best  watered  and  most  fertile  of  all  in  that  vicinity 
{jhid,  i,  126).  There  is  still  another  route  from  the  Red 
Sea  at  Ras  Abu-Zeninah  (where  the  laraeliiea  eiHrienfe- 
ly  encamped)  to  Sinai — namely,  by  way  of  Sarabet  el- 
Khadlm.  This,  although  not  so  smooth  as  by  wadiea 
Fetrdn  and  es-Sheik,  is  itevertbeless  quite  practicable, 
and  is  often  taken  by  modem  travellers.  This  route  ia 
advocated  by  Knobel,  Keil,  Cook  (in  his  Spruker't  Com- 
mentary), and  others,  who  find  the  Desert  of  Sn  in  Deb- 
bet  er-Ramleb,  Dopbkab  in  WadyTlh,  and  perhapa 
Alnsh  in  Wady  el-Etji.  The  water  supply  on  this  route 
is  good,  but  the  presence  of  a  military  force  of  Egyp- 
tians at  the  minen  in  Sarabet  el-KhadIro  is  a  grave  ob- 
jection to  its  having  been  followed  by  the  Israelites 
There  are  two  traditionary  spots  fixed  upon  as  the  scene 
of  Moees'  smiting  of  the  rock,  and  hence  called  Hajr 
Muta,  or  "  Moses's  Rock."  One  is  pointed  out  by  the 
Arabs  in  Wady  Feiran,  and  the  other  by  the  monks  in 
Wady  L^ah.  The  fonner  ia  too  distant  and  the  latter 
too  near  for  the  Kbikal  account.  See  Mkribak.  If 
the  Israelites  approached  Sinai  by  way  of  Wady  Hibrftn, 
we  should  look  for  Rephidim  at  the  entrance  of  that 
valley  from  the  plain  along  the  Red  Sea,  as  suggested 
under  the  article  Exodk;  but  if  they  reached  Mount 
Sinai  by  way  of  Wady  Feirnn,  as  most  writers  suppose, 
or  by  way  of  Sarabet  d-Kfaadlm,  then  we  must  prob- 
ably look  fur  Rephidim  somewhere  near  the  entrance 
from  Wady  es-Sheik  to  the  plain  er-Rtihah,  perhaps  at 
the  pass  of  el-Watiyh,  indicated  above  by  Robinson. 
This  defile  was  visited  and  described  by  Burckhardt 
{Syritt,  etc.,  p.  488)  as  at  about  five  hours'  distance  from 
where  it  issues  from  the  plain  ei-R&hah,  narrowing  be- 
tween riirupt  cliBs  uf  blackened  granite  to  about  forty 
feet  in  width.  Here  is  also  the  traditional  "seat  of 
Moses,"  Within  the  pass  the  valley  expands,  affording 
ample  space  for  a  large  camp.  The  nearest  water  is  in 
Wady  Sheb,  two  miles  distant  to  the  south-west  (Por- 
ter, Hand-bo*^  p.  65).  See  Ridgaway,  The  LortCe 
lAtnd,  p.  57  sq.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  location 
of  Rephidim  at  el-Watlyeh  are  forcibly  preecnted  by 
Mr.  Holland  in  Jerusalem  Jtecocertd,  p.  420  sq.  Sm 
Sinai. 

Repoaoir.  1.  A  receptacle  for  the  tabernacle  in< 
the  procearion  <tf  Corpus  Christi.  3.  A  chapel  and  shel- 
ter for  travellers  on  the  wayside,  common  in  Italy :  one 
of  the  18th  century  {a  near  Fismea.  A  pilgrim's  chapel 
remuns  on  Lansdown,  near  Bath. 

Repouwi^  a  French  artistic  term  signing  Aom- 
mered  wort. 

Repreaantatloti.  The  theological  use  of  this 
word  by  English  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
was,  in  the  strict  sense  of  its  Latin  original,  that  of 
"presenting  over  again"  in  reality;  the  subordinate 
idea  of  "  portrayal"  a»  in  a  picUire,  being  little,  if  at 
all,  in  use  hy  them.  Thus  when  bishop  Pearson  writer 
"by  virtue  of  his  death,  perpetually  represented  to  bis 
Father, '  he  deatroyeth  him  that  bath  the  power  of 
death,' "  the  word  refers  to  our  Lord's  continual  plead- 
ing of  the  aacrifice  once  offered.  It^irfJmMrtmBe  n 
Digitized  by  VjTJDyTt 
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remember  this  use  of  the  term  "  repreaeiiUtion as 
it  ia  not  unfrequently  usecl  with  reference  to  the  eii- 
chtristic  Mcridce;  and  by  loiing  sight  of  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  wu  nnderBtood  by  fonner  writen, 
modem  readers  have  understood  "  representation"  to 
mean  a  dramatic  or  pictorial  imitation  rather  than  a 
real  and  actual  making  present,  and  oflerinj;  over  again, 
of  that  which  ia  oresent  bv  virtue  of  the  once  only  of- 
fered SBcrifiGe. 
RapreBentation,  Lay.   See  Lay  Represekta- 

TION. 

RepresenteiB,  or  Marrow  Men.   See  Mabbow 

COKTKOVRRSY. 

Reproach  (usually  nDnn,ui'Ei^oc)ttbe  act  of  find- 
ing fault  in  opprobriotis  terms,  or  att«mpting  to  expose 
to  infamy  and  disgrace.  In  whatever  cause  we  engage, 
however  disinterested  our  motivei,  however  laudable 
our  designs,  reproach  ia  what  we  must  expect.  But  it 
becomes  us  not  to  retaliate,  but  to  bear  it  patiently; 
and  BO  to  live  that  every  charge  brought  against  ua 
be  groundless.  If  we  be  reproached  for  righteousness' 
sake,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  nor  to  be  afraid, 
AU  good  men  have  thus  euffered,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
especially.  We  have  the  greatest  promises  of  sup- 
port, Berides,  it  has  a  temlency  to  humble  ua,  detach 
tu  from  the  world,  and  excite  in  us  a  desire  for  tluit 
ttate  of  blessedneaa  where  all  reproach  shall  be  dune 
tway. 

R^robatlOn  is  eqntvalent  to  rrfteHaiit  and  by  it 
is  usually  understood  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  that  a 
portion  of  mankind,  by  the  eternal  counsel  or  decree  of 
God,  has  been  predestined  to  eternal  death.  Condition- 
al reprobation,  or  rejecting  men  from  the  divine  mercy, 
because  of  their  impenitence  or  refusal  of  sslvation,  is  a 
ioriptural  doctrine.  Against  the  nncnnditional,  absolute 
reprobation  taught  by  rigid  Calrinist^  the  following 
ot:ijecti<»i8  may  be  urged:  1.  It  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
the  love  of  God.  "God  is  love."  "He  is  loving  to 
every  man,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works."  2.  Nor  to  the  wisdom  of  God;  for  the  bring- 
ing into  being  a  vast  number  of  intelligent  creatures 
nnder  a  necesrity  of  suining  and  of  bong  eternally  lost, 
teaches  no  moral  lesson  to  the  world;  and  conlndicta 
all  those  notions  of  wisdom  in  the  ends  and  procesaes 
of  government  which  we  are  taught  to  look  for,  not  only 
from  natural  reason,  but  from  the  Scriptures,  8.  Nor 
to  the  grace  of  God,  so  often  magnified  in  the  Scriptures, 
For  it  does  not,  certainly,  argue  supcrabounding  rich- 
ness of  grace,  when  ten  thousand  have  equally  offended, 
to  pardon  one  or  two  of  them.  4.  Nor  to  those  paa- 
aagea  of  Scripture  which  represent  God  as  tewferly 
compassionate  and  pitiful  to  the  woAt  of  his  creatures. 
"  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  i^  him  that  dieth ;" 
"  The  liord  is  long-suffering  to  ns  ward,  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish."  6.  Nor  to  his  justice.  We 
may  affirm  that  Justice  and  equity  in  God  are  what 
they  ore  taken  to  be  among  reasonable  men ;  and  if 
men  everywhere  would  consider  it  as  contrary  to  jus- 
tice that  ft  sovereign  should  condemn  to  death  one  or 
more  of  bis  subjects  for  not  obeying  laws  which  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  obey,  it  is  manifestly 
unjust  to  charge  God  with  acting  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  In  whatever  light  the  subject  be  viewed,  no 
fault,  in  any  right  construction,  can  be  chargeable  upon 
the  person  so  punished,  or,  as  we  may  rather  say,  de- 
Btmyc<l,  rince  punishment  supposes  a  Judicial  proceed- 
ing which  this  act  abuts  out.  Every  received  notion 
of  justice  is  thus  violated.  6.  Nor  to  the  sincerity  of 
(imX  in  offering  salvation  by  Christ  to  all  who  hear  the 
Gospel,  of  whom  this  scheme  supposes  the  majority,  or 
at  least  great  numbers,  to  be  among  the  reprobate. 
That  God  offen  salvation  to  those  who  he  knows  will 
never  recei%'e  it,  is  true;  but  there  tshere  noinnncerity, 
for  the  atonement  has  been  made  for  their  rins.  7.  Nor 
vith  the  scriptural  decimation,  that  "God  is  no  re- 
i^ecter  of  persons."   To  have  respect  of  peraona  ia  a 


phrase  in  Scripture  which  sometimes  refera  to  jndkul 
proceedings,  and  signifies  to  judge  from  partiality  and 
affection,  and  not  upon  the  merita  of  tiie  queaiioa. 
"  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  b  no  respecter  (tf  pa>> 
sons ;  but  in  every  nation  ho  that  fear^  Uib,  aad 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him"  (Acts  x, 
84,  85).  But  if  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  be  uwtt, 
then  it  necessarily  follows  that  there  is  precisely  thia 
kind  of  respect  of  persons  with  God.  8.  This  doctriM 
brings  with  it  the  repulsive  and  shocking  o(»iiiiiii  ef 
the  eternal  punishment  of  infants.  The  escape  fron 
this  is  either  by  annihilation  of  those  dyitig  in  infaoey, 
or  by  assuming  that  they  are  among  the  elect  9.  TMi 
doctrine  destroys  the  end  of  punitive  Jostieew  nat 
end  can  only  be  to  deter  men  from  of&noe,  and  to  add 
strength  to  the  law  of  God.  Bat  if  the  whole  body  uf 
the  reprobate  are  left  to  the  influence  of  their  faOea 
nature  without  remedy,  they  cannot  be  deterred  fran 
sin  by  threats  of  inevitable  punishment ;  nor  eas  they 
ever  submit  to  the  dominion  of  tbe  law  of  God :  their 
doom  is  fixed,  and  threats  and  examines  can  anil  noib- 
ing.   Comp.  Elnctioh. 

Reproof  nna'pl,  (Xcyxo£)>  blame  or  repie- 

hcHHon  spoken  to  a  person^  face.  It  is  dists^nisbed 
from  a  reprimand  thus :  he  who  reproves  another,  pMoM 
out  his  fault,  and  blames  him ;  he  who  reprimands  «f- 
fecta  to  punish,  and  mortifies  the  offender.  In  grvwig 
reproof,  the  following  rules  may  be  observed:  1.  Wc 
should  not  be  forward  in  reproving  our  elders  or  su- 
periors, but  rather  to  remonstrate  and  anppUcate  far 
redress.  What  the  ministers  of  God  do  in  thia  fciad, 
they  do  by  spedal  commisuon  as  tboae  that  myat  gin 
an  account  (1  Tim,  v,  1 ;  Heb.  xiii,  17).  2.  We  mmt 
not  reprove  rashly;  there  should  be  proof  before  re- 
proof.  8.  We  should  not  reprove  for  slight  matficn, 
for  such  faultH  or  defects  as  proceed  from  natural  frsS- 
ty,  from  inadvertency,  or  misuke  in  matters  of 
consequence.  4.  We  should  never  npiinre 
ably,  as  to  the  time,  the  place,  or  tbe  cimiB 
6.  We  should  reprove  mildly  aiu)  sweetly,  in  the  < 
est  manner,  in  the  gentlest  terms,  6.  We  sbonld  M 
affect  to  be  reprehen»ve;  perhaps  there  is  no  ooe  cm- 
sidered  more  troublesome  than  he  who  delights  to  find- 
ing fault  with  others.  In  receiving  reproof,  it  may  be 
obeer^-ed,  1,  That  we  should  not  reject  it  inescly  be- 
cause it  may  come  from  thoae  who  are  not  exactly  m 
a  level  with  ouradvea.  2.  We  ahoald  connder  irtiethv 
the  reproof  given  be  not  actually  deserved  ;  and  wlM^ 
er,  if  the  reprover  knew  all,  the  reproof  woaki  net 
be  sharper  than  it  is.  8.  Whether,  it  tatran  faiBridf 
and  patiently,  it  will  not  be  of  great  atlvantaife  tm 
US.  4.  That  it  is  nothing  but  pride  to  suppose  that  «c 
are  never  to  be  the  aubjects  of  reproof,  since  it  is  ba- 
man  to  err. 

Reptile,  a  word  not  used  in  the  A.  V.,  which  des- 
ignates this  class  of  animah  by  the  term  "crecfaag 
thing"  (q,  v.),  bat  covers  thereby  a  much  wider  tanea 
of  creatures.  The  following  are  the  true  rrptitia  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  They  alinoat  exclusively  conaMt 
of  various  unknown  species  of  serpents  and  lizards.  Of 
course  both  these  clauea  were  unclean  to  the  Ilebreva. 

Crocodile  itanjUm  "drajjon.- 

— tbatnlclum  "frog." 

*^  XtMphardU  "frop.- 

'dtmntL  "  mail.'* 

kMck  "cbamelaoD.'' 

UtaAk  "lliitrd." 

atnutmUh  "  spider." 

rrnnMiMtA.  "  m<^e," 

.(•tlfc  "  lortoiM." 

raJab&b  "adder." 

<upi»  -.."wp," 

drakcn  "dragim," 

eehidna  "riper." 

(pJWA.  "viper." 

piaifH  "adder." 

aAeph^rtAis.  "adder.' 

.(kfpta  "eockatrictt." 


Lliatd. 


SertMDt. 


Requiem,  a  musical  _ 
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Church  ot  Kome,  w  called  from  the  words  of  the  In- 
troit,  "Requiem  ntcrnam  dona  eis,  Domine," Give  them 
eternal  rest,  O  Lord,  etc.  (2  EsdK  u,  84,  85);  lod  the 
anUphon  for  the  paalnts  in  place  trf"  the  Gloria  Patri. 

RerSdOB  (written  also  lardo$,  frmn  Fr.  Farriire- 
dos),  the  wall  or  screen  at  the  back  of  an  altar,  seat,  etc 
It  was  usually  ornamented  with  panelling,  etc,  espe- 
cially  behind  an  altar,  and  sometimes  was  enriched  with 
a  profusion  of  nichea,  buttresses,  pinnacles,  sutues,  and 
other  decorations,  which  were  often  painted  with  brill- 
iant colors.  Keredoaes  of  this  kind  not  nnfrequently  ex- 
tended across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  church,  and  were 
sometimes  carried  up  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  as  at  St.  Al- 
ban's  Abbey,  Durham  Cathedral,  tiloucester  Cathedral, 
St.  Saviour's  Cburch,Soiithwark;  Christ  Church,  Hamp- 
ahire,  etc  In  village  churches  they  were  generally  sim- 
ple, and  appear  very  frequently  to  hare  bad  no  ornamenta 
formed  in  the  wall,  though  sometimes  corbels  or  itiehes 
were  provided  to  carry  images,  and  sometimes  that  part 
of  the  wall  immediriely  over  the  altar  was  panelled. 

Remains  of  these, 
more  or  less  i  n  j  ured, 
are  to  be  found  in 
many  churches, 
particularly  at  the 
east  ends  of  ^slca, 
as  at  St.  Michael's, 
Oxford ;  Hanwell 
and  Enstone,  Ox- 
fordshire; Solihull, 
Warwickshire,  etc# 
and  against  the  east 
wim  of  the  transept, 
aslnSt.Cuthbert'R, 
Wells.  It  was  not 
nnusoal  to  deco- 
rate the  wall  at 
the  back  of  an 
altar  with  panel- 
linga,  etc.,  io  wood, 
or  with  embioid* 
ered  hangings  of 
tapestry -work,  to 
which  the  name 
of  reredos  was  giv- 
en :  it  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  screen 
between  the  nave 
and  choir  of  a 
ebuRh.  The  open 
Are -hearth,  fre- 
quently used  in 
ancient  domestic 
halls,  was  likewise 

Reredos  of  Altar,  Enstone,  cir.  1«0.  ^*^tab.™*** 

ReKissoTT  Act,  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment passed  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  annul- 
ling all  acts  passed  between  16S8  and  1650  for  re- 
ligion and  the  Refonnation;  denouncing  the  Stdemo 
I^eague  and  Covenant  and  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of 
1 and  declaring  that  the  government  of  the  Church, 
u  ail  essential  royal  preragadve,  belongs  alone  to  the 
crown. 

Rescript,  or  Codkx  Rescriptuh,  a  manuscript, 
tbe  original  writing  nf  which  bad  been  virtually  wiped 
out,  and  the  works  of  some  saint  or  fatber  written  over 
it.  A  codex  of  this  class  is  tliat  called  Codex  Epkra- 
eui  in  the  Imperial  Uhrary  of  Paria.  Several  works 
of  the  Syrian  father  were  written  on  portions  both  of 
tbe  Ohl  and  New  Testaments.  It  has  been  published 
by  Tischendorf,  with  a  curious  fsc-simile  of  the  older 
and  newer  handwriting.  By  the  appticalinn  of  a  chem- 
ical tincture,  the  original  wrilinc  of  a  rescript  can  now 
be  well  deciphered.  See  Eniiutai  MANVSCRtfr;  Pa- 
LUirSKST. 


Reaamblanoe  to  God.   See  Imagk  of  God. 

Roa'an  (Heb.  id.  ^^"l,  a  AoOer,  as  in  Isa.  xxx,  20; 
Sept.  Aaoift  v.  r.  ^avii),  an  ancient  town  of  Assyria, 
described  as  a  great  city  lying  between  Nineveh  and 
Calab  (Geo,  x,  13).  Many  writers  have  been  inclined 
to  identify  it  vith  the  Rkama  or  Metma  of  tbe  Byz- 
antine authors  (Amm.  Hare  xxiii,  6;  Procop.  BtU. 
Pert,  ii,  19 ;  Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.  'Piaiva),  and  of  Ptolemy 
(Geograpk.  v,  18),  which  was  near  the  true  source  of 
the  western  Khabour,  and  which  is  most  probably  the 
modem  Rat  d-A  m.  There  are  no  grounds,  however, 
for  this  identification  except  the  umilarity  of  name 
(which  ^milarity  is  perhaps  fallacious,  aince  the  Sept. 
evidently  reads  "(SI  for  "iD^  but  not  the  Samar,),  while 
it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  tbe  theoiy  that  Resana  or  Re- 
sins waa  not  in  iiMfm  at  all,  but  in  Western  Mesopo- 
tamia, 200  miles  to  tbe  west  of  both  the  eititia  between 
which  it  is  said  to  have  lain.  Khltcal  geographers 
have  generally  been  disposed  to  follow  Bochart  {Pkalrg, 
iv,  2S)  in  finding  a  trace  of  the  Hebrew  name  in  Iai- 
ritta,  which  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (A  nab.  Mi,  4, 9) 
as  a  desolate  city  on  the  Tigris,  several  miles  north  of 
the  Lycos.  The  reserablanee  of  the  names  is  too  faint 
to  support  the  inference  of  identity;  but  the  ntuation 
is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  scriptural  intimation. 
Ephrem  Syms  (Commmf.  ad  loc.)  says  that  Rata, 
which  he  substitutes  for  Resen  (the  Peshito  has  Reuin), 
was  the  same  as  Rith-Aut  (fountain-head);  by  which 
Assemani  underatands  him  to  mean,  not  the  place  in 
Mesopotamia  so  called,  but  another  Rish-Ain  in  Assyria, 
near  Saphsaphre,  in  tbe  province  of  Uarga,  which  he 
finds  noticed  in  a  Syrian  monastic  histoiy  of  the  Middle 
Agee  (Assemani,  BAlioth.  Orifta.  iii,  2,  p.  709).  It  i% 
however,  still  uncertain  if  Rassa  be  the  same  with  Ritth- 
Ain ;  and,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  a  name  so  exceed- 
ingly uncommon  (corresponding  to  the  Arabic  Ras  el- 
Ain)  sflbrds  a  precarious  basis  for  the  identification  uf  a 
site  so  ancient.  The  Larissa  of  Xenophon  is  most  cer- 
tainly the  modem  Nimrfid.  Resen,  or  Dasen — which- 
ever may  be  tbe  trae  form  of  the  word — must  assurcilly 
have  been  in  this  neighborhood.  As,  however,  tbe 
Nimrfid  roins  seem  really  to  represent  Calab,  while 
those  opposite  Mosftl  are  the  remains  of  Nineveh,  we 
must  look  for  Resen  in  the  tract  lying  between  these 
two  sites,  Assyrian  remains  of  some  considerable  ex- 
tent are  found  in  this  situation,  near  the  modem  village 
of  Sfkimiyrh,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture that  these  represent  the  Kesen  of  Genesis  (see 
Kawlinsun,  AncKnt  Monarchitt,  i,  204).  No  doubt  it 
may  be  said  that  a  "great  city,"  such  as  Itescu  is  de- 
clared to  have  been  (Gen.  x,  12),  could  scsrccly  bare 
intervened  between  two  other  large  cities  which  are 
not  twenty  miles  apart;  and  the  ruins  st  Selsmiyeh,  it 
must  be  admitted,  are  not  very  extensive.  But  perhaps 
we  o«ight  to  ODdoBtand  the  phrase  "a  great  dty"  rela- 
tirely — i.  e.  great,  as  cities  went  in  eariy  times,  or  great, 
considering  its  proximity  to  two  other  larger  towns.  If 
this  explanation  seem  unsatisfactory,  we  might  perhaps 
conjecture  that  originally  Asshur  (Kilch-Sherghat)  was 
called  Calab,  and  Nimrfld  Kesen;  but  thst,  when  the 
seat  of  empire  was  removed  northwards  from  the  furmer 
place  to  the  latter,  the  name  Calah  was  transferred  to 
the  new  capital.  Instances  of  such  transfen  of  name 
are  not  unh«quent.  The  later  Jews  appear  to  bar* 
identified  Resen  with  the  Kileb-She^bat  niina.  At 
least  the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  trf'  Jerusalem  explain 
Resen  by  Tel-Asar  (lobn  or  IDStbn),  "  the  moond  of 
Aashnr."  See  Abstma. 

Reaentment,  generally  nsed  in  an  in  sense,  im- 

pMng  a  determination  to  return  an  injury.  Dr.  John- 
son obsen-es  that  resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with 
malignity;  a  combination  of  a  passion  which  all  en- 
deavor to  avoid  with  a  passion  which  all  cunour  to  de- 
tost.  The  man  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief  and 
to  exasperate  his  own  n4g9i^,|t^g^^9@i@«H@>n- 
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ployed  only  on  meuu  of  dUtreM  ind  contrivincM  of 
niiii;  who«  mind  never  psuBes  from  ihe  remem- 
bfftiiGc  of  bis  own  mfierings  bnt  to  indulgo  tomfl 
hope  uf  enjoying  tbe  edanitiM  of  another,  may  juat- 
ly  be  numbeml  aawng  the  mo*t  miaerabk  of  hu- 
man beii^a— ammg  tboae  who  are  guil^,  who  have 
neither  tbe  gbulDMi  <rf'  pcoapeiity  nor  the  calm  of  in- 
mti-etice. 

Reservation,  or  Restriotion,  in  ethica,  is  the 
keeping  back  in  the  mind ;  equivocation,  by  a  phrase 
which  means  one  thing  to  the  uaen  and  another  to 
tboM  who  bear  iL  It  may  be  distinguished  as  real  ami 

1.  Beat  mlrtetiim  takes  place  when  tbe  words  osed 
are  not  true  if  strictly  interpreted,  but  there  is  no  devi> 
ation  fhjtn  truth  if  the  circumstances  l>e  considered. 
One  man  asiSa  another,  Have  you  dined?  and  the  an- 
swer given  ia,  No.  The  party  giving  this  answer  has 
dined,  times  without  number;  but  his  answer  is  re- 
stricted by  tbe  circumstances,  as  Uhdag,  and  in  that 
sense  is  true. 

2.  Mental  nttrictioit  oon^sta  in  saying  so  flir  what 
k  true  and  to  he  believed,  but  adding  mentally  snme 

qualificatioa  which  makes  it  not  to  be  true.  A  debtor, 
asked  by  his  creditor  for  payment  of  his  debt,  says,  "  I 
wiU  certainly  pay  you  to-morrow,"  adding  to  himself, 
"  in  part;"  whereas  the  words  audibly  uttered  referred  to 
tbe  whole  amount.  See  Fleming  and  Krautb,  Vocabu- 
tarj/  of  PhUoiopkkal  Science,  s,  v. 

Reserre  m  Trachino.  This  is  tbe  tvpprettion,  in 
the  instruction  of  the  great  mass  of  Christians,  of  a  por- 
tion of  those  Gospel  doctrines  which  are  most  earnestly 
Mt  forth  in  Scripture,  m  if  they  were  a  sort  of  eso- 
tcfic  mystery  of  which  ordinary  lielievers  are  unwor- 
thy, and  which  should  be  reserved  as  a  reward  for  a 
long  course  of  pious  Bubmissiun.  The  maintainers  of 
this  system  of  teaching  affect  great  mystery  about  the 
highest  and  most  aacred  doctrines  of  Christianity  (such 
as  the  atonement,  tbe  divinity  of  our  Lord,  etc.);  they 
i^rd  them  as  too  solemn  and  divine  to  be  ru^/tnitedhy 
being  explicitly  and  prominently  put  before  the  Chris- 
tian world  at  large.  They  would  therefore  "  economize" 
tbe  knowledge  of  such  deep  doctrines,  rtxrving  tbero  for 
oommuntcation  to  those  worthy  of  being  initiated,  mean- 
while asserting  that  the  ordinary  Christian  is  pot  in  pos- 
session of  these  truths,  and  to  a  certain  degree  derives 
virtue  out  of  them,  by  partaking  of  the  sacraments,  etc. 
It  is  on  the  authority  of  the  fathers  that  the  advocates 
of  "reserve"  chiefly  dwell  as  most  fully  and  expressly 
aapporting  the  principle;  but  they  adduce  also,  in  Jus- 
tidcation  of  the  system,  tbe  reverence  it  has  a  tendency 
to  beget  for  sacred  things  (as  if  it  were  reverence,  and 
not  superstition,  in  those  who  know  not  what  they  are 
reverencing),  and  allege  that  doing  thus  they  are  act- 
ing a  merciful  part  in  keeping  those  in  ignorance  who 
would  not  make  a  profitable  use  of  knowledge  (Just  as 
if  they  had  the  power  of  discerning  spirits).  They  con- 
tend that  they  are  imitating  the  most  perfect  Pattern 
of  wisdom  and  mercy,  who  thus  economize  light  and 
knowledge  (e.g.  concealing  the  tiospel  at  first  under  the 
veil  of  the  Mosaic  ritual),  as  if  it  were  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy of  their  own  they  undertook  to  teach,  or  as  if 
they  were  imitating  the  Deity  in  concealing  what  be 
had  revealed.  The  example  of  our  Lord  is  appealed  to, 
who,  they  Bay,  taught  openly  by  parables,  but  privately 
explained  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom  to  his  disciples; 
a  case  quite  inapplicable,  as  our  Lord  used  rewrw,  not 
to  his  disciples,  but  towards  wilful  unbelievera.  The 
system  is  also  vindicated  by  studioiisly  confbunding  it 
with  the  gnvlanl  initiation  of  Christians  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  t  heir  religion,  and  tbe  necessity  oiffradnal  teach- 
ing; and  the  care  requitite  to  avoid  teaching  anything 
which,  thuogb  true  in  itself,  would  be  fUaelyiiodentood 
by  the  liearers  is  confounded  with  the  system  of  with- 
holding a  portion  of  Gosi>el  truths  fh>m  those  able  and 
willing  to  receive  it.   It  is  almost  needlesa  to  add  that 


the  entire  system  ia  opposed  to  the  Wofd  of  God,  whicfe 
commands  miidsten  not  to  shun  to  dedaie  to  tbe  pea- 
pie  **  alt  the  counsel  of  God,"  and  that  it  ia  '-'-^  to 
throw  doubt  and  unceruinty  up>Hi  tbe  whole  Cbamim 
religion ;  for,  as  in  this  system  of  "reacTTC*'  then  may 
be  an  indefinite  number  of  degrees,  none  can  ever  lie 
sure  that  be  has  hthomed  tbe  i^stem  and  aacAtaimd 
what  is  the  real  inmost  doctrine  of  ita  adracate»,  !mc 
the  Bev.  Dr.  West's  Strmm  on  Reterre  in  Trttdinf. 

Reienrad  Cases,  among  Roman  Catholic  cam- 
ista,  are  certain  rina  which  are  to  be  dealt  with  by 
higher  cecleriastics  than  the  mere  prieat,  wb«  mar. 
however,  bestow  absolution  if  the  penitent  be  at  tW 
point  of  death.  To  this  class  of  sins  betoog  bcte^, 
simony,  sacrilege,  and  certain  ofTenceaagaioat  tbe  priot- 
bood. 

Re'sheph  (Ileb.  id.  Blp^/uaw,  as  often;  ScfC 
'Paat^  V.  r.  Sa^Mi^X  o'^^  °f  'i>^  deoceodanta  of  Epfar^ 
im,  a  son"  of  Beriab  (q.  v.)  (1  Chroo.  vii,  25).  B.C. 
poet  1658. 

Residenoe.  In  tbe  early  Chnich  thcfe  w«e«  lawa 
regulating  tbe  residence  of  the  clergy,  and  tbetr  do^i 
waa  to  bind  tbem  to  constant  attendanoe  apoa  iMr 
duty.  The  Council  of  Sardica  had  aevenl  canona  irl* 
ing  to  this  matter.  The  seventh  decrewt  thai  no  bebiy 
should  go  ii'c  vrparomlov,  to  the  emperor's  court,  anksa 
the  emperor  by  letter  called  him  thither ;  bat  if  any  pe- 
tition was  to  be  preferred  to  ttie  emperor  relating  to  say 
civil  contest,  the  bishop  should  depute  his  nptttTwana. 
or  resident  at  court,  to  act  for  bim,Drseod  his  «l»hswbs, 
or  some  other  <rf  his  dergy,  to  sidieU  the  ca— e  in  Ua 
name,  that  the  Church  mi^t  ndther  mrive  ^^mgif 
by  bia  absence  nor  be  put  to  unnecesaafy  experaea.  An- 
other canon  of  tbe  Council  of  Sardica  limited  the  absaca 
of  a  bishop  from  his  church  to  three  weeks,  unless  it 
were  upon  some  very  weighty  and  urgent  oecasitwi.  Aa- 
utber  allowed  the  same  time  Ibr  a  biabop  to  collect  the 
revenues  of  his  eatate,  provided  be  there  odelnucd  di- 
vine aervice  every  Lord's  day.  By  two  other  eaaan^ 
presbyters  and  deacons  were  similarly  tied.  The  Cooa- 
cil  of  Agde  made  tbe  like  order  for  the  FrenA  chttrcbea. 
decreeing  that  a  presbyter  or  deacon  who  was  abin 
from  bis  church  fi>r  three  weeks  should  be  three  vera 
suspended  from  the  communion.  By  a  rale  of  the  fcank 
Ouncil  of  Carthage,  every  bishop's  house  waa  to  be  mnm 
thecharch.  The  fifth  council  preaeribed  that  evcf?  taiadk- 
op  ebonld  have  faia  teaidence  near  hia  principal  or  cathe- 
dral aburoh,  which  he  abonld  not  ksve,  to  tbe  oe^ect 
of  his  cure. 

In  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  residence  ia  aow 
r^^ted  by  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  106.  Tbe  penaltiea  1^  it, 
without  a  license  from  the  bishop,  are,  one  third  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  benefice  when  tbe  absence  exceeds 
:  three  bat  does  not  exceed  aix  montha;  one  half  of  iha 
annual  value  when  the  sbeeDoe  exceeds  alx  hot  dos  oat 
exceed  eight  aiontha;  and  when  it  baa  been  for  the  whole 
year,  three  fourths  of  the  annual  income  are  f  iifnilsrt 
Certain  persons  are  exempted  from  the  peualtiea  of  ■» 
residence,  as  the  heads  of  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, the  warden  of  Durham  University,  and  the  head- 
masters of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Weatminstcr  xbeak. 
Privileges  for  temporary  noo-rcsideDce  ate  graaicd  m  a 
great  number  of  persona  who  hold  offices  in  ■Tt'h'  ilfah 
and  St  the  two  univerMtiea  of  Oxford  and  Cambsidce. 
See  Bingham, CArtf(MWjlMt^.bk. vi,ch.  iv,p.7;  Eadi^ 
Ecck*.  Cydop.  s.  ▼, 

Resignation,  a  patient,  nnrensting  [mtimiwifwi  la 
the  will  of  God,  acknowledging  both  his  power  and  right 
to  afflict.  The  obligations  to  this  duty  arise  frtm:  L 
The  perfections  of  God  (Dent,  xxxii,  4).  3.  The  pur- 
pose of  God  (Epb.  i,  II).  8.  The  eummaDds  of  God 
(Heb.  xii,  9).  4.  The  promises  of  God  (I  Pet.  v,  7>. 
Our  own  interest  (Hos.  ii,  14, 15).  6.  The  pmapeas  af 
ctemsl  felicity  (Heb.  iv,  9).    See  PATincce. 

ltESIGK.\TION,  EocLSSiASTtCAU  The  inneM 
Church  was  very  strict  in  *^^n^M^^^^^nijTsriona 
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and  yet  there  were  cases  in  whicb  th«y  were  allowed: 
I.  When  m  bishop,  through  the  cdwtintcf,  hatred,  or  dU- 
gust  of  any  people,  found  himself  incapable  of  doing 
them  any  service,  and  that  the  burden  was  an  intoler- 
able oppression  to  bim ;  in  that  case,  if  he  desired  to 
reugn,  his  resignation  was  accepted.  Thus  Gregory 
Nazianzeii  renounced  the  see  of  Constantinople  be- 
cause the  people  murmured  at  him  as  a  stranger.  2, 
Wbea  in  charity  a  bishop  resigned,  or  showed  himself 
willing  to  resign,  to  cure  some  in%-eteiate  actainn.  Thus 
Chiysostom  announced  his  wiUiogncas  to  resign  if  the 
people  had  any  suspicion  that  he  was  a  usurper.  In 
■uch  cases  canonical  pensions  were  sometimes  granted. 
The  following  are  the  rules  that  prevail  in  the  Church 
of  England :  It  can  be  made  only  to  a  superior,  and  it 
must  be  to  such  superior  as  the  one  from  whom  it  was 
iwmft'afefjt  obtained;  for  example,  where  institution 
was  required,  the  party  having  the  right  to  institute  is 
the  same  to  whom  reugnation  is  to  be  made ;  and  in 
tbe  ease  of  donatives,  resignation  is  to  be  made  to  the 
patron.  Resignation  must  be  made  personally,  and  not 
by  proxy ;  that  is,  it  roust  be  made  either  by  personal 
sppeanuKC  before  the  ordinary,  or  by  an  instrument 
properly  attested  and  pieaented  to  him.  It  must  be 
made  without  any  condition  annexed ;  In  the  words  of 
tbe  instrument,  it  must  be  made  t^nolute  et  simplici- 
ter,"  and  it  must  fiirther  be,  in  the  words  of  the  same 
instrument,  "sponte  et  pure."  It  must  also  be  made 
ToluDtarily,  and  it  must  not  proceed  from  any  corrupt 
inducement.  If  an  incumbent  take  any  pension,  sum 
of  money,  or  other  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  or 
in  respect  of  the  reugning  of  a  benefice  having  cure  of 
souls,  such  a  transaction  is  criminal  in  the  view  of  the 
law,  and  both  the  glrer  and  receiver  in  it  are  liable  to 
legal  penalties.  No  rengnation  can  be  valid  till  accept- 
ed  by  tbe  proper  ordinary,  but  the  law  has  provided  no 
remedy  if  tbe  ordinary  should  refuse  to  accept  In  as 
far  as  legal  decisions  have  hitherto  gone,  the  ordinary' 
is  DO  more  compellable  to  accept  a  resignation  than  be 
is  to  admit  persons  into  holy  onler&  When  a  rengna- 
tion  has  been  accepted,  notice  is  to  be  given  to  the  pa- 
tnm,  if  diO^rent  from  the  ordinary ;  and  lapse  does  not 
bc^n  to  mn,  as  against  the  patron,  until  notice  of  the 
vacancy  has  been  properly  given  to  him.  A  Pres- 
byterian minister  resigns  to  tbe  presbytery  in  whose 
bounds  his  charge  u.  See  Bingham,  Chritiitm  AtUiq. 
bk.  vt,  ch.  iv,  p.  -i  \  Eden,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v. 

Reaolutionera,  or  Reaolntlonlsta,  were  those 
who  approved  of  the  answer  given  by  the  commission- 
era  of  tbe  General  AssemUy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(which  met  at  Perth  in  tbe  time  of  Charies  II)  to  the 
question  proposed  to  them  by  the  Parliament,  viz.  what 
persons  were  to  be  admitted  to  rise  in  arms  against 
Cromwell.  The  rcMolution  was,  that  all  persons  capable 
of  bearing  arms  were  to  be  admitted,  except  those  of 
bad  character,  or  obstinate  enemies  to  the  Covenant. 
Those  who  supported  it  were  called  Reiolutioi*erg,  while 
those  who  opposed  it  woe  designated  Protect  mAsti- 
Raotulkmen. 

Respect  OF  Pkhso:48  (irp<Hr(»7roXi)^m,Roro.  ii,  II ; 
Eph.  vi,  9 ;  Col.  iii,  25 ;  James  ii,  1 ;  a  later  Greek  word, 
found  only  in  the  New  Test.,  and  modelled  after  the  use 
ofn9l3withD'^9),j)ar(»a/i(jrforindividaals.  God  ap- 
pmnted  that  the  ju^jes  shonld  pronounce  sentnwe  with- 
out respect  of  persons  (Lev.  xix,  15;  Deub  xvi,  17, 19). 
That  they  should  consider  neither  the  poor  nor  the  rich, 
the  weak  nor  the  powerful,  but  should  attend  only  to 
truth  and  justice.  God  has  no  respect  of  persons.  The 
Jews  complimented  our  Saviour  that  be  told  the  truth, 
without  respect  of  persons,  without  fear  (Matt,  xxii,  16 ; 
laa,  xxxii,  1-16),  Jude  (ver.  16),  instead  of  the  phrase 
to  have  respect  of  persona,"  haa  "  to  admire  persons." 
Our  English  term  reipect  seems  to  imply  some  kind 
of  deference  or  auhmiasion  to  a  party ;  but  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  proper  meaning  to  be  annexed  to  it  in  Script- 
ure When  we  read  [Exod.ii, 25)  "God  had  respect  to 


the  children  of  Israel,"  it  can  only  expreaa  hia  compas. 
sion  and  sympathy  for  them ;  when  God  had  icapect  to 

the  offering  of  Abel  (Gen.  iv,  4),  it  imports  to  aec^/a- 
vorably,  to  notice  with  satia&etioo.  (Comp.  1  Kings 
viii,  28 ;  Numb,  xvi,  15.) 

Reapond,  before  tbe  Relbnnatioo,  waa  a  abort  an- 
them intempting  tbe  middle  of  a  chapter ;  wbea  two 
or  three  verses  had  been  read,  the  reapond  was  sung, 
after  whicb  tbe  chapter  proceeded. 

RESPOND,  a  balf-piUar 
or  pier,  in  Middle-age  archi- 
tecture, attached  to  a  wall  to 
support  an  arch,  etc.  Re- 
sponds are  very  frequently 
uised  1^  themselves^  as  at 
the  Mdes  of  tbe  oitranoea  of 
chancels,  etc^  and  are  also 
generally  employed  at  tbe 
terminations  of  ranges  of 
pillars,  such  as  those  between 
the  body  and  aisles  of  chureb- 
es.  In  these  last-mentioned 
situations  they  uaually  cor- 
respond in  fbrm  with  ifae  piK 
lara,  but  are  sometimes  dif- 
ferent. The  name  frequent- 
ly occurs  in  medinval  con- 
tracts, and  may  have  its 
origin  in  tbe  notion  of  the 
two  pilasters  responding  In, 
i.  e.  corresponding  wiih, 
each  other.  Thus  the 
bresdlb  of  tbe  nave  of  Eton 
College  chapel  "  between 
the  rttpondert "  was  direct- 
ed by  the  will  of  king 
Henry  VI  to  be  thirty-two 

feeL    See  Akch. 
Respond,  Futherlngay, 

North  HniiiB.  ReaponsAIes  were  a 

sort  of  residents  in  tbe  im- 
perial dty  in  the  name  of  foreign  churohe*  and  biaht^ 
whose  office  waa  to  negotiate  as  proctors  at  the  em- 
peror's court  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  wherein  thrir 
principals  might  be  concerned.  The  institution  of  the 
office  seems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
or  not  long  after,  when,  the  emperors  having  become 
Christians,  foreign  cburehes  had  more  occasion  to  pro- 
mote their  suits  at  the  imperial  court  than  fbrmorly. 
However,  we  find  it  established  by  law  in  the  time  of 
Justinian.  It  does  not  appear  from  that  law  that  re- 
tpomak*  were  clergymen,  but  from  other  writings  we 
may  ca^ly  otdlect  iL  See  Bingham,  ChriMtiaa  Ai^, 
bk.iu,  ch.xiii,p.6. 

Reaponae.  Among  the  Uebrewa  the  usual  response 
by  the  people  to  prayer  was  by  the  utterance  of  tbe 
word  A  imea  at  the  close ;  and  this  practice  was  naturally 
adopted,  or  rather  continued,  by  Christians  likewise^ 
This  word  ('^K),  literally  "firm,  true,"  was  used  as  a 
substantive, "  that  which  is  true,"  "  truth"  (Isa.  Ixv,  16). 
It  was  employed  in  strong  asseverations,  fixing,  as  it 
were,  the  stamp  of  truth  npon  the  assertion  which  it  ac- 
companied, and  making  it  Innding  as  an  oath  (comp. 
Numb.  V,  22).  In  the  Sept.  of  1  Chno.  xvi,  86 ;  Neh.  v, 
18;  vii),  6,  tbe  word  appears  in  the  form  'A/tnv,  which 
is  used  throughout  the  New  Test  In  other  passages 
tbe  Hebrew  is  rendered  by  y(i>oiro,  except  in  Isa.  Ixv, 
16.  The  Vulgate  adopts  the  Hebrew  word  in  all  cases 
except  in  the  Psalms,  where  it  is  translated  Jiat.  In 
Deut.  xxvii,  16^26,  the  people  were  to  say  "  Amen"  as 
the  Levi  tea  pronounced  each  of  the  curses  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  ngnifying  by  this  their  assent  to  the  conditions 
under  which  tbe  curses  would  be  inflicted.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  usage  we  find  that  among  the  ral^ 
bins  "Amen"  involves  the  ideas  of'lw^ring.  a^pt- 
ance,  and  tnithfulneaa.  TlatjaiAVvA^J^lHiWiMd  bj 
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tli«  puwiees  already  quoted,  the  last  hy  1  Kings  i,  36 : 
John  iii,  3,  5, 11  (A.V.  "verily*^,  in  which  the  turn- 
tiuiia  are  made  with  the  aolemnity  of  an  oath  and  then 
■tnngtheued  by  the  repetition  of  "Amen."  "Amen" 
was  the  proper  response  of  the  perwn  to  whom  an  oath 
waa  adminiBtered  (Neh.  V,  13 ;  viii,  6;  lCbron.xvi,8ti; 
Jer.  xl,  6,  mai^.) ;  and  the  Deity,  to  whom  appeal  is 
made  on  snch  occauona,  Is  called  "the  God  of  Amen" 
(Isa.  Ixv,  IG),  as  being  a  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
implied  compact.  With  a  umilar  significance  Christ  is 
called  "the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness" (Kev. 
iii,  14;  comp.  John  i,  14;  xvi,  6;  i  Cur.  i,  20).  It  is 
matter  of  tradition  that  iu  the  Tenpte  the  "  Amen"  was 
not  uttered  by  the  people,  but  that  instead,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  priest's  prayers,  they  reit)K>nded, "  Utessed 
be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  hin  kingdom  fur  ever  and 
ever."  Of  this  a  trace  is  supposed  tu  remain  in  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (comp.  Rom.  xi, 
36).  But  in  the  aynagoifues  and  private  bouses  it  was 
cuatomaiy  fiir  the  people  or  membm  of  the  Ikmily  who 
were  present  to  say  "Amen"  to  the  pcayera  which  were 
offered  by  the  minister  or  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
the  custom  remained  in  the  early  Christian  Church 
(ifatt.  vi,  18;  1  Cor.  xiv,  16).  And  not  only  public 
prayers,  but  those  offered  in  private,  and  doxologies 
were  appropriately  concluded  with  "Ameu"  (Rom.  ix, 
fi;  xi,86;  XT,88;  xvi,  27;  8  Cor.xUl,l^etc.).  See 

AVICK. 

ReBpoimB>  Short  sentences,  so  called  from  their 
being  the  anaweri  of  the  people  to  the  officiating  min- 
iMer.  The  dengn  of  responses  ia,t>ygivinji  to  the  peo- 
ple a  part  in  the  service,  to  quicken  this  devotion  and 
engage  their  attention.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
congregations  do  not  in  general  Join  in  the  parts  of  the 
service  allotted  to  tbem,  as  such  neglect  is  the  means 
of  making  our  worship  appear  to  many  both  cold  and 
formal.  Anciently  all  the  people  were  allowed  to  Join 
in  psalmody  and  prayers,  and  make  their  proper  re- 
sponses. Of  the  latt^  there  were  several  (1.)  Amen. 
This^  in  the  phraseoli^  of  the  Church,  is  denomina- 
ted oratiotoM  lignacultm,  or  decoim  emciom*  responno, 
and  intimates  that  the  prayer  of  the  speaker  u  heard, 
and  approved  by  him  who  gives  this  response,  (2.) 
Hallelujah.  This  was  adopted  from  the  Jewish  psal- 
mody, particularly  from  those  psalms  (cxiii-cxviii) 
which  were  sung  at  the  Passover,  called  the  Great  HiUel, 
or  Ualtel.  The  use  <tf  tliis  phrase  was  first  adopted  by 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  tnm  this  was  rectived  by 
the  other  churcbee.  and  was  restricted  to  the  fifty  days 
between  Easter  and  Whit-Sunday,  In  the  Greek  Church 
it  was  expressive  of  grief,  sorrow,  and  penitence,  while 
in  the  Latin  it  denoted  a  Joyful  spirit.  (3.)  Hosanna. 
The  Church,  both  ancient  and  modem,  has  ascribed  to 
this  word  a  meaning  timilar  to  that  of  ballelajah.  The 
tnie  signiOeatioa  is  **  Lord  save"  (Psa.  cxviii,  25).  (4.) 
"  O  Lord  have  mercy"— iXiriwv.  The  Council  of 
Taison,  A,D.  4&2,  canon  8,  ordained  that  this  response 
should  be  introduced  into  the  morning  and  evening 
worship,  and  into  the  public  religious  8er%-ice,  Gregory 
the  Great  introduced  a  threefold  form, "  O  Lord,"  "  Loid 
have  mercy,"  «  Christ  have  mercy."  (6.)  "  Glwy,  glory 
in  the  highest,"  in  use  on  festive  ocoirions  in  the  5th 
century,  and  in  general  use  in  the  7tb  century.  (6.) 
"  The  i^rd  be  with  yon ;"  **  Peace  be  with  yon,"  ordained 
by  the  Council  of  Braga,  A.D.  661,  to  be  the  unifurm 
salutation  of  bishops  and  presbyters  when  addressing 
the  people.  The  last-mentioned  salutation  alone  was  in 
use  in  the  Greek  Church,  See  Coleman,  Chriit,  Atitiq, ; 
Eden,  TheoL  Diet  s,  v, 

Responsorll  Psalmi  mean  either  the  repetilion 
of  the  verses  by  the  people,  or  Che  repetition  of  the 
last  words  of  the  psalm,  with  the  addition  of  the 
"  amen"  or  the  doxology ;  or  that  the  psalms  were  so 
selected  as  to  correspond  to  the  subject  of  the  lessons 
which  had  been  read.— Eadie,  £ecfas.  Cifctop.  s.  v, 
"Psalmodj-." 


Beuannt  (ptob^ly  Fr. 
tir).  ail  old  Engliah  term  for  an  ogn 
moulding.  It  waa  also  ^tftlied  to 
other  architectural  menbefs  that  bad 
the  inflected  oatUne  of  this  motM- 
ing. 

Bwonnul,  Red-  Rost,  or  RepOH,  was  enjoioed 
cltfTe  Church,  opon  the  laraelitee  on  the  SaUaih 
BristoL  for  the  glory  of  God,  in  ihM  b 

rested  after  the  six  days  of  creation.   See  Sabbath. 

Rest  also  signifies  a  fixed  and  secure  babitatioa.  "Te 
shall  go  before  ynnr  brethren  until  tbe  Lord  shall  give 
rest  to  your  brethren,  as  well  as  to  you,  and  nniU  an 
come  into  the  land  whither  ye  are  going  to  poueeas  it* 
(Dent,  ui,  20).  So  also  DeuL  xii,9:  *-Forye  are  not  as 
yet  come  to  the  rest  and  to  the  inheritance  which  thi 
Lord  your  God  giveth  you,"  L  e.  you  are  not  as  yet  set- 
tled in  that  land  which  you  are  to  poasesa.  Xsomi  un 
to  Ruth,  "My  daughter,  shall  I  iwt  seek  rest  for  tba, 
that  it  may  be  well  with  thee  ?"  (Euth  iii*  1 )— i.  e.  I  ahd 
endeavor  to  procure  you  a  settleiiient.  E%vid,  sipfl-iig 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  till  his  time  had  m 
fixed  place  of  settlement,  says, "  Arise,  O  Ijxd,  isio  tbr 
rest,  thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength"  (Via.  cxjExH,t'k 
Likewise  Eodes.  xxxvi,  15 :  "  O  be  mercifal  onto  Jen* 
aalem,  thy  boly  city,  the  place  of  tby  rest," 

Best  has  the  following  figurative  meaninge :  to  Im, 
or  IntMt  in  (2  Cbron.  xxxii,  8) ;  to  oomtauit  Ji^ed  {In.  1^ 
4) ;  to  come  to  an  end  (Ezek,  xvi,  ti;  xxi,  IT) ;  earn 
Jrom  tear  (Josh,  xiv,  15). 

Rest,  like  sleep,  u  in  the  Scriptures  sometimes 
as  the  symbol  of  death.  Thus  the  patriarch  excision 
"For  now  should  I  have  lain  still  aod  boeo  qawt,  I 
should  have  slept;  then  had  I  been  at  rest,  with  kti^ 
and  counsellors  of  the  earth"  (Job  iii,  13) ;  and  that  a 
charge  ia  givea  to  Daniel)  **Go  tboa  thy  vay  nfi  ike 
end  be:  for  thou  shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  tby  lot  al  ik 
ewlort1iedayB"(Dan,xii,13),  This  phrase  also 
in  1  Sam.  xxviii,  16;  Job  xi,  18;  Acta  ii,  36;  Ber.r. 
9 ;  and  is  common  on  Jewish  monumeota  for  the  dad. 
as  "  If  ay  his  rest  be  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  ihc 
other  just  men  of  tbe  world."  "Hay  his  aool  rest  is 
peace  till  tbe  Comforter  oome."  "May  his  mt  be  ia 
the  garden  of  Eden,  with  other  just  men. 
amen,  amen,  Selah," 

In  a  monl  and  V>ntual  sense,  rest  denotes  a  i 
tion  from  carnal  trouble  and  tin  (Hatt.  xi,  28, 39).  Fi- 
nally, it  is  used  to  represent  the  fixed  and  permai^ 
state  of  repose  enjoyed  by  the  blessed  ia  heaven;  aiA 
to  this  Paul  makes  an  application  of  what  ia  «aid  of  tkr 
settlement  of  tbe  Israelites  in  the  Land  of  Proattse : "  I 
aware  to  tbem  in  my  math  that  they  riioakl  wot.  mat 
into  my  reat,"  i  e,  into  tbe  land  of  Oanaau  (Psa.  xcv. 
11).  "Therefore,"  says  Paul  (Heb.  iii,  17-19;  ir,  1-3*, 
"as  they  could  not  enter  therein  by  reutm  of  theii  ea- 
betief,  let  us  be  afraid  of  imitating  tbeir  exampfe: 
we  cannot  enter  but  by  faith,"  etc    See  Sabbatox. 

Restitutloii,  a  term  applied  in  the  A.  T.  ia  t*i 
very  different  senses. 

1.  Penal  (oh^,  to  repay,  Exod.  xz,  l-ll.  etc. : 
where  "requite,"  etc.;  but  in  Job  xx,  18,  n~ia?7L0- 
change,  as  elsewhere  rendered),  that  act  of  josocs  ^ 
which  we  restore  to  our  neighbor  whatever  w«  faarr  ao- 
juBtly  deprived  him  of;  a  point  inristed  on  tmderbia 
the  old  and  the  new  covenant  (Exod.  3ucii,  1;  Xeti 
xix,  6).  .lustice  requires  that  ttHwe  thin^  which  ks^ 
been  stolen  or  unlawfully  taken  fVom  another  dmU  k 
restored  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  that  compaMada 
should  be  made  to  him  by  the  a^msor.  Aoeofdi^ 
various  fines  or  pecuniary  payments  were  exacted  t* 
the  Mosaic  law:  as,  (1.)  Fines,  OS?,  onetU,  EthdSf  • 
called,  went  commonly  to  the  itijured  p«ny.  mot  < 
of  two  kinds:  fixed,  i.  e,  those  of  which  the  ^t»^^ 
determined  by  some  sutute  as,  for  iiutaooe,  € 
Deut,  xxli,  19,  or  xxti.  39;  and  andetertniDed,  i 
the  amount  w«,gto  the  ^a,!,,^  ^ 
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xxi,  22).  (2.)  Twofold,  fourfold,  and  even  fivefuld  reo- 
titution  of  things  stolen,  and  restitution  of  property  un- 
justly retained,  with  twenty  per  cent  over  and  above. 
He  who,  by  ignorance,  should  omit  to  give  to  the  Teni- 
pie  what  was  appoiuted  by  the  law — for  example,  in  the 
tithes  or  finb-fmiu — waa  oUiged  to  restore  it  tn  the 
priesta  and  to  add  a  fifth  part  beaidea,  over  and  above 
which  be  waa  bound  to  offer  a  ram  for  hia  exinatton, 
Nehemiah  prevailed  with  all  those  biaelitM  to  make 
restitution  who  had  taken  interest  of  their  brethren 
(Neb.  V,  10, 1 1),  and  Zacclueus  (Luke  xix,  8)  promises  a 
courfold  resdtntioD  to  all  from  whom  he  bad  extorted 
in  hia  office  as  a  puWcan.  The  Romao  laws  condemn- 
ed to  a  fourfold  restitution  all  who  were  convicted  of 
extortion  or  fraud.  Zacdueus  here  imposes  that  penal- 
ty on  himself,  to  which  he  adds  the  half  of  his  goods, 
which  was  what  the  law  did  not  require.  ^.)  If  a  man 
killed  a  beast,  he  was  to  make  it  good,  beast  for  beast 
(Lev.  xxiv,  18).  If  an  ox  pushed  or  gored  another 
man's  servant  to  death,  hia  owner  was  bound  to  pay  for 
th«  servant  thirty  shekels  of  silver  (Exod.  xxi,  82).  In 
the  ease  of  mic  man'a  ox  pushing  tbe  ox  of  another  man 
to  death,  as  It  would  be  very  diflfcnlt  to  asontain  wbidi 
of  the  two  had  been  to  blame  for  the  quatrd,  the  two 
owDers  were  obliged  to  bear  the  loss  between  tfaeo; 
the  living  ox  was  to  be  sold,  and  its  price,  together  with 
the  dead  beast,  was  to  be  equally  divided  by  them.  If, 
however,  one  of  the  oxen  had  previously  been  notorious 
for  goring,  and  the  owner  had  not  taken  care  to  confine 
him,  in  such  case  he  waa  to  ^ve  tbe  loser  another  and 
to  take  tbe  dead  ox  himself  (ver.  86).  (4.)  If  a  man  dug 
•  pit  and  did  not  cover  it,  or  let  an  old  pit  remain  open 
and  another  man's  beast  fell  into  it,  the  owner  of  such 
{lit  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  beast  and  had  it  for  the 
payment  (vers.  88, 84).  (p.)  When  a  fire  was  kindled 
in  the  fields  and  did  any  damage,  be  who  kindled  it  was 
to  make  tbe  damage  good  (xxii,  6).   See  Dahages. 

Moraliau  obwva  respecting  restitution :  (1.)  That 
where  it  can  be  made  in  kind,  or  tbe  injury  can  be  cer- 
tainly valued,  we  are  to  restore  the  thing  or  the  vahie. 
(2.)  We  are  bound  to  restore  the  thing  with  the  natural 
increase  of  it,  i.  e,  to  satisfy  for  the  loss  sustained  in  the 
meaniime  and  the  gain  hindered.  (3.)  Wheretbething 
cannot  be  restored  and  ttie  valoa  of  it  is  not  certain,  we 
are  to  give  reaimable  satisfaction  according  to  a  mid- 
dle estimation.  (4.)  We  are  at  least  to  give  by  way  of 
restitution  what  the  law  would  give,  for  that  is  gener- 
ally equal  and  in  moat  cases  rather  favorable  than  rig- 
orous. (6.)  A  man  is  not  only  bound  to  restitution  for 
tbe  injury  he  did,  but  for  all  that  directly  follows  from 
the  injurioRS  act;  for  the  fint  injury  being  wilful,  we 
■re  supposed  to  will  all  that  which  foUows  upon  it. 

2.  /1;iocrifcuf4ftf,a  term  which,  in  ita  Gtedt  form,  oc- 
curs but  once  in  the  New  Test  in  the  phrase  "  restitu- 
tion of  all  things,"  ajroKaToaramc  iravruv  (Acts  iii, 
21).  As  an  event,  it  is  in  that  passage  connected  with 
the  "refreshing  (ttva^fic)  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord"  (ver.  19).  The  grammatical  construction  as  well 
as  exegetical  interpretation  of  the  whole  paasage  has 
been  greatly  dispiUed  by  commentators  (see  Meyer, 
CoaMKNtar.adloc.);  bat  Alford  (frreei  TVs'. «d  lee.)  re- 
gards both  these  as  being  deeiuvvely  settled  by  tbe  par- 
allel expression  <rf'our  l^viour — that  Elijah  "will  re- 
store all  things,"  <iroKara<n-dff«  irivTa  (Matt,  xvii,  11), 
The  principal  opinions  of  interpreters  are  thus  8umm«l 
op  by  Kuindl  {t^omtnent.  wA  loc.) :  (a)  De  Dieu,  Uni- 
bach,  Wolf,  and  others  understand  by  the  times  of  "  re- 
freshing" and  "restitution'*  (L  e,  tbe  predicted  period 
when  tbe  due  poailion  will  be  asugned  each  one),  the 
days  of  the  laH  judgment,  the  Umea  of  affliction  to  tbe 
impiouB  and  contumacious,  but  of  relief,  quiet,  and  safe- 
ty to  the  ssints.  In  support  of  this  view  they  adduce 
the  frequent  argument  of  the  sacred  writers  t»  induce 
Christians  to  diligence  and  hope  drawn  from  the  pros- 
pect of  the  last  day  (Acto  xvii,  80  aq, ;  2  Pet.  iii,  7 ;  zi, 
19  sq. ;  corap.  etpedally  tbe  similar  language  of  2  Tbess. 
^  7;  ii,  16),  and  the  fact  that  Jewish  writers  were  ac- 


customed so  to  speak  of  it  {PirhB  AbotA,  iv,  17).  (b) 
Schulz  (tn  his  Diiiert.  de  Tanporibut  r^c  ava^^tu^,  in 
the  BMioth.  Bagan,  v,  119  sq.)  understands  the  time  of 
death,  tbe  terminus  fixed  to  each  man's  life,  the  future 
rest  of  tbe  dead  in  tbe  Lord;  a  view  which  Barkey 
(*&wL  p.  411)  justly  ofiposes  \jy  this,  among  other  con- 
siderations, that  if  this  had  been  Peter^  meoRing  it  is 
strange  he  bad  not  used  clearer  and  more  customary 
phraseology,  (c)  Kraft  (OAss.  Sacr.  fascic.  ix,  271  sq.) 
remarks  that  Peter  on  this  passage  derives  his  argument 
not  merely  from  the  hope  of  pardon,  but  also  from  the 
beneAu  already  bestowed  by  God,  and  therefore  oonud- 
era  this  "refreshing"  to  be  the  liberatum  afforded 
Jam  from  ihf  eeremonial  n/'Aomfajreof  the  Jewish 
law,  an  exposition  which  is  well  refuted  by  Darkey  (KU 
Hag.  iii,  119  sqO,  who  pertinently  remulcs  that  Peter 
at  this  very  time  was  not  himself  free  from  legal  preju- 
dices, (d)  Barke}'  (ibid,  v,  897  sq.)  thinks  these  "  times 
of  refreshing"  are  the  period  of  the  drUiy  of  the  divvm 
judgment  upon  (he  Jewt,  the  time  of  the  divine  long- 
suffering,  in  which  tbe  zeal  of  tbe  Almighty's  vengeance 
was  remitted  or  relaxed.  He  regards  the  expresrion 
"Jesus  Christ"  here  as  put  for  "the  word  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  so  refers  the  words  "  he  shall  send,"  etc,  to 
tbe  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  (e)  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Urotius,  Hammond,  and  Bolten,  the  "  times  of  re- 
freshing" are  the  time  of  the  freedom  of  Christians  from 
Jewish  persecution  and  the  calamities  impending  over 
the  wiclted  and  refractory  Jews  (MotL  xxir,  88;  Luke 
xxi,  28) ;  while  the  "  times  of  restitution"  are  the  time  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  concerning  the  overthrow 
of  the  capital  and  polity  of  the  Jews  (comp.  Matt,  xxiv, 
15,80).  (f)  Emesti  (in  his  Opuic.  Theol  p.  477),  who 
finds  a  follower  in  Doderlein  (ImtUulio  Theol.  Chritt.  ii, 
g  228,  obs.  6),  interi»ets  the  term  apocaUutant  as  mean- 
ing a  new,  greater,  and  truer  perfeetvm  if  rtUgion,  the 
dfMtrine  of  the  Gospel  clear  and  free  from  all  shadows 
of  figures  and  rites;  first  announced  hy  John,  then  pro- 
mulgated by  Jesus  among  the  Jews,  and  finally  propa- 
gated by  the  apostle  everywhere,  ifhis  view  he  forti- 
fies by  tbe  observation  that  "times  of  restitution"  is 
equivalent  to  "  time  of  reformation"  (^t^pduxnct  Heb,  ix, 
iO)-  (f)  AiBO  Eckermann  [Theologiache  Beitrdge,  I,  ii, 
112  sq.)  interprets  the  "  apocatastous  of  all  things"  to 
mean  the  universal  emendation  of  religion  by  the  doi>- 
trine  of  Christ,  and  the  "  times  of  refreshing"  to  be  the 
dag  qf  reanoal,  tbe  times  of  the  Messiah.  The  same 
writer,  however,  afterwards  (ifrid  II,  i,  188  eq.)  rejects 
this  exposition  on  the  ground  that  the  parallel  passages 
(MatL  xi,  17 ;  Mark  ix,  12)  speak  o{£lijtth  as  to  precede 
and  rectify  Jewish  faith  and  morals.  He  therefore  con- 
cludes that  Peter  was  referring  to  a  restoration  of  tbe 
Jewish  polity  in  its  original  splendor.  Tet  finally  (in 
his  Erkldnmg  alter  dunkeln  SteOen  det  N.  T.  ii,  184)  be 
returns  to  his  original  opinion.  (A)  RosenmUller,  fol- 
lowing Moras,  understands  the  "  tiroes  of  refreshing"  to 
denote  happg  timet,  not  merely  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  but  also  spiritual  benefits  of  every  kind 
which  Christians  enjoy  in  tliia  and  the  future  life  (Mo- 
ms :  the  Measianic  times),  and  refers  the  "  times  of  res-'* 
titntion"  (full  and  perfect  fulfilment  of  prophecy)  to  the 
consummation  of  that  anq>lc»us  period  when  all  ene- 
mies shall  be  subdued  (1  Ctir.  xx,  25  sq. ;  Heb.  s,  12, 16 ; 
comp.  Psa.  cx,  1),  and  every  influence  oppodng  true  re- 
ligion removed.  Many  of  these  interpretations  are  ob- 
viously fanciful,  and  most  of  them  too  vague,  although 
some  contain  an  element  of  truth.  The  word  &voKa- 
raaraais  signifies  emadal^m,  reitoraiion  to  a  pristine 
condition,  change  to  a  better  state.  (So  Josephus,^tt<. 
xi,8,8;  iv,6;  Philo,Z>e^>eea£p.767b;  De  Iter.  Dio.  Her, 
p.  522  c  HeirycbiuB  and  Phaiwrinns  likewise  explain 
it  by  nXd'wffw;  but  the  sehollast  in  the  Cod.Nosq.ad 
loc.  renders  ovfiwXqpswiCi  fr^mc>  In  like  manner 
anoKo^tar&mv  signifies  to  comptoe,  bring  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  see  the  Sept.  at  Job  viii,  6,  where  it  corresponds 
withoiEi^,  «i.il.t.^^^^.^^^1^y^ 
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iv,  29, 1 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xx,  S4.)  By  tbe  expnarfon  "  until 
the  times  of  the  apocaioMtant  of  all  things  which  God 
bath  spoken "  etc,  Peter  means  the  time  when  all 
Affairs  shall  be  consummated,  all  the  prophetical  an- 
noutwementa  shall  be  accomfdished,  including  the  in- 
auguration  of  the  kii^dom  of  tbe  Moaiah  and  its  at- 
tendant eventa,  the  full  extension  of  tbe  Go^l,  the  res- 
orrection,  judgment,  etc— in  short,  the  end  of  tbe  world 
(see  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Hadratt,  and  most  others, 
adloc).   See  E9CHATOLOOT. 

ReBtoratioiv  Tmt,  a  ttinie  gcmnlly  given  to 
tbe  return  of  the  Church  of  England  to  ihe  previous- 
ly appointed  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  to  their  al- 
legiance to  the  regular  prince,  Charles  II,  which  took 
place  in  1660.  It  has  been  appointed,  by  authori- 
ty, that  Uay  29  in  every  year  shall  be  kept  with 
pnyer  and  thauki^iving  to  Almighty  God  for  this 
event. 

IlESTORATIOK  or  the  Jews.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  two  very  different  dasKS  of  propbedes  relating 
to  the  Hebrew  race. 

1.  Tluir  Return  from  Ce^rfufiy^It  is  muntaiiwd  by 
Ton  Boblen  (Gmetu,  p.  cxvi)  that  the  ten  tribes  inter- 
married so  freely  with  the  aurroanUing  populatioa  as 
to  have  become  completely  absorbed;  and  it  appears  to 
be  a  universal  opinion  that  no  one  now  knows  where 
tbeir  descendants  are.  But  it  is  a  harsh  assumption 
that  such  intermarriages  were  commoner  with  the  ten 
tribes  than  with  tbe  twoj  and  certainly,  in  the  apostol- 
ic days,  the  Iwdve  tribes  are  referred  to  as  a  welt-known 
people,  sharply  delined  from  tbe  heathen  (Acts  xxir,  7; 
James  i,  1).  Not  a  trace  appears  that  any  repulsive 
principle  existed  at  that  time  between  the  Ten  and  the 
Two.  "Ephraira  no  k>nger  envied  Jgdah,  nor  Judah 
vexed  Ephraim;"  but  they  had  become  "one  nation;" 
tboagh  only  partially  "on  the  mountains  of  Israel"  (Isa. 
xi,  18 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii,  ti).  It  woidd  seem,  therefore, 
that  one  result  of  the  captivity  was  to  blend  all  tbe 
tribes  together,  and  pTx>duce  a  national  union  which  had 
never  been  effected  in  their  own  land.  If  ever  there 
was  a  difference  between  them  as  to  the  books  counted 
aacred,  that  difference  entirely  vanished;  at  least,  no 
evidence  appears  of  the  contrary  fact.  When,  more- 
over, the  laws  of  landed  inheritance  no  longer  enforced 
tbe  maintenance  of  separate  tribes  and  put  a  diOculty 
in  the  way  of  their  intermarriage,  an  almost  inevitable 
result  in  course  of  tirpe  was  tbe  entire  obliteration  of  this 
distinction ;  and,  as  a  fact,  no  modem  Jews  know  to  what 
tribe  they  belong,  although  vanity  always  makes  them 
choose  to  say  that  they  are  of  tbe  two  or  three,  and  not 
of  the  ten  tribes.  That  all  Jews  now  living  have  in 
them  the  blood  of  all  the  twelve  tribes  ought  (it  seems) 
to  be  believed,  until  some  better  reason  than  mere  as- 
sertion ia  advanced  against  it. 

When  Cyrus  gave  permission  to  the  Israelites  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  country,  and  restored  their  sacred 
vessels,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  few  persons  of  the  ten 
tribes  were  eager  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  two  cen- 
turies they  had  become  thoroughly  naturalized  in  their 
Eastern  settlementa;  nor  had  Jerusalem  ever  been  tiie 
centre  of  proud  asfHrations  to  them.  It  ia  perhaps  re- 
markable that  in  Ezra  ii,  2,  36  (see  also  x,  18, 26),  the 
word  Israel  is  used  to  signify  what  we  might  call  the 
buty  as  opposed  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  wbich 
might  seem  as  if  the  writer  were  anxious  to  avoid 
asserting  th^  alt  the  lamilies  belonged  to  the  two 
tribes.  (If  this  is  not  the  meaning,  it  at  least  ahows 
that  all  discriminating  force  in  the  words  Itrad  and 
Judah  was  already  lost.  So,  too,  in  the  book  of  Esther, 
the  twelve  tribes  through  all  parts  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire are  called  Jews.)  Nevertheless,  it  was  to  b«  ex- 
pected that  only  those  would  return  to  Jerusalem  w  liose 
expatriation  was  very  recent,  and  principally  those 
whose  parents  had  dvrelt  in  tbe  holy  city  or  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  The  re-migrants,  doubtless,  em- 
paled chiefly  of  the  pious  and  tbe  poor ;  aadastlM&ib-i 


ter  proved  docile  to  thdr  teachers,  a  totally  neir  aptiit 
reigned  in  the  restored  nadon.  Whatever  want  of  seal 
the  anxious  Ezra  night  discern  in  his  comrades,  it  b 
no  slight  matter  that  he  could  induce  tbem  to  divace 
their  heathen  wives — a  measure  of  harsfaneas  wbieb 
Paul  would  ecaroely  bare  sanctioned  (1  Cor.  vii,  1^; 
and  the  century  which  followed  was,  on  the  whole,  «ne 
of  great  religions  activity  and  important  permaDeni  re- 
sults on  tbe  moral  character  of  the  natimi.  Evra  the 
prophetic  spirit  by  no  means  disappeared  for  a  centurr 
and  a  half;  although  at  length  both  the  true  and  the 
false  prophet  were  supplanted  among  them  by  i  he  learn- 
ed and  diligent  aeribe,  the  aniuona  oommentator,  sad 
the  over-literal  or  over-Ognrative  critic  In  place  of  a 
people  prone  to  go  astray  after  sen»bte  objects  of  ado- 
ration, and  readily  admitting  heathen  coatoma ;  aitacb- 
ed  to  monarchical  power,  but  inattentive  to  a  hienrcky : 
careless  of  a  written  Uw,  and  movable  by  alternate  im- 
pulses of  apostasy  and  repentance,  we  faenccfonh  fisd 
in  them  a  deep  and  permanent  reverence  for  Moses  ml 
tbe  prophets,  an  aversion  to  foreignen  and  foreigQ  cw- 
tomi^  a  profound  hatred  of  idolatry,  a  greM  dewcn  to 
priestly  and  Levitical  rank,  and  to  all  who  had  m  n- 
terior  irf  fnety ;  in  rimrt,  a  davish  <4>edieDce  both  to  tbe 
law  and  to  ila  authorized  expositors.  Now  first,  so  fv 
as  can  be  ascertained  (obnerve  the  particularity  of  it- 
tail  in  Nch.  viii,  4,  etc),  were  the  nnagogues  and  btwci 
of  prayer  instituted  and  the  law  periodioaUy  read  alMd. 
Now  began  tbe  dose  observance  of  tbe  Paaaorcr.  tbt 
Sabbath,  and  tbe  sabbatical  year.  Such  was  tbe  change 
vrrougbt  in  the  guardians  of  the  sacred  books  tksL 
whereas  the  pious  king  Josiah  bad  sat  eighteen  yvn 
on  the  throne  without  knowing  of  the  existence  of '-Uw 
book  of  the  law"  (2  Kings  xxii,  3, 8),  in  the  lat«r  peri- 
od, on  the  contrary,  the  text  was  watched  over  with  a 
scrupulous  and  rautasttc  punctiliousness.  Fr^xn  tfai; 
era  tbe  dvil  power  was  abaorbed  in  that  of  the  prks- 
hood,  and  the  Jewish  peo(^  aflbrds  tbe  amgular  Rf«eia- 
de  of  a  nation  in  which  the  priestly  nie  came  later  ia 
time  than  that  of  hereditary  kings.  SomeUiii^;  aml- 
ogous  may,  perhaps,  be  seen  in  the  priestly  anihoriir 
at  Comana,  in  Cappadocia,  under  the  Roman  sway  (Oe- 
ero,  Ep.  ad  Div.  xv,  4,  etc). 

In  their  hatnta  of  life,  also,  the  Jewish  nation  we 
permanently  aflbcted  by  the  fiiat  captivity.  Tbe  Im 
of  agriculture,  which  the  institutions  of  Moaes  had  m 
vigorously  insfHred,  had  necessarily  declined  in  a  fir- 
eign  land;  and  tbey  returned  with  a  taste  for  ord- 
tnerce,  banking,  and  retail  trade,  wbich  was  probaUy 
kept  up  by  constant  intercourse  with  their  brethna 
who  remained  in  dispersion.  The  same  inletroane  ia 
turn  propagated  towards  the  rest  the  moral  spirit  which 
reigned  at  Jerusalem.  The  Egyptian  Jews,  it  woqU 
seem,  had  gained  little  good  from  the  contact  of  iMjt- 
try  (Jer.  xliv,  8) ;  but  those  who  had  faDeo  in  with 
the  Persian  religion,  probably  about  tbe  time  cf  in 
great  reform  by  Zoroaster,  had  been  preso-ved  fum 
such  temptations,  and  returned  purer  than  thev  vol 
Thenceforward  it  was  the  honorable  function  of  Jcra*- 
lem  to  act  as  a  rdigions  metropolis  to  the  whole  dw- 
persed  nation;  and  it  cannot  he  doubted  that  the  as 
tribes,  as  well  as  the  two,  learned  to  be  proud  </  ^ 
holy  city,  as  the  great  and  free  centre  of  their  iiuw 
and  their  faith.  The  same  religious  inflwiKf^  Om 
diffused  themsdves  through  dl  the  twelv«  tribes  of  I»- 
raeL    See  Dispcbskd. 

2.  7Aetr  Futun  Return  to  PaHatiM^Jt.  is  a 
ite  view  with  many  that  tbe  laraditish  race:,  tiow  wa- 
tered over  tbe  face  of  the  earth,  will  eventually  k 
brought  back  to  their  own  land.  To  this  U  gjiaaif 
addpit  the  belit'f  Ihnt  f  Tu'v  will  ret  retuiii  in  k  nimli> 
ed,  i.  e.  ChriaiLan,  siau-.  TSf  liiml  iiiuratb.'rinjj  rftto 
Jews,  no  Ifss  than  nf  all  iii  w'l'.i-:  1=  rtjiinly  ta^te 
noLuuly  in  the  did  Tf«t„bL[  Itkrui^-  in  Xew  {m 
Bom.  xi,  11 -So],  Uui  11  «ppcar<i»lpc  fill  tfVTi^r  i<j|^h 
th^w^  the Pefcf*.  tbey  wiU  g^ig^     fpti^cpj  itf 
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tiam  ofUuJtKt      ed.  Lood.  1861);  Kowne^  Autora- 

Hon  of  the  Jewa  (Edinb.  1861);  Clsrke,  Restoration  of 
ti^  Jew3  (Loud.  1861).    S«e  MlLLKMNlUH. 

Restoratloniats,  the  nune  anumed  by  t  body 
of  pfornsing  ChiittiMns  who  are  to  a  veiy  grett  extent 
identical  with  the  Unitariana,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

ITniversalists,  on  the  other.  Their  peculiar  doctrine  is, 
that  at)  men  will  ultimately  become  holy  and  happy. 
They  maintain  that  God  created  men  only  to  blew 
thero,  and  that  he  sent  his  Son  to  "  be  for  salvation  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth."  They  further  teach  that  man'n 
probation  is  not  confined  to  thtotife,  but  exlcnda  through- 
out the  mediatorial  reign  of  Christ ;  and  that,  as  be  died 
fur  all,  all  will  eventually  be  saved.  They  consider  that 
punishment  is  reformatory  in  its  character,  and  has  for 
its  object  the  conversion  of  the  sinner.  Although  the 
Restorationists,  as  a  separate  body,  have  only  existed  for  a 
few  years,  their  sentiments  sre  1^  no  means  new.  Some 
of  the  early  fathers  —  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen, 
Oidymus  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  Nyssen,  and  others — 
beliered  and  advocated  the  restmaiion  cf  all  fallen  in- 
lelligenees.  A  branch  of  the  German  Baptists,  before 
the  Reformation,  held  and  propagated  the  doctrine.  In 
Europe  many  prominent  names  may  be  cited  as  Its  ad- 
vocates. It  was  introduced  into  America  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  ccntuT^',  but  not  much  taught  until 
about  1775  or  1780,  when  John  Murray  and  Elhanan 
Winehester  becane  it«  advocates.  Afterwards  we  find 
Dr.  Chaoncey,  of  Boston;  Dr.  Rush,  of  Fhiladelpbia; 
Dr.  Smith,  of  New  York;  and  Hr.  Foster,  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  advocates,  although  most  of  them  con- 
tinued in  the  ranks  of  the  various  sects.  In  1786  a 
convention  was  organized  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  under  the 
auspices  of  Messrs.  Winchester  and  Murray ;  and  as  all 
who  believed  in  universal  salvation  believed  that  the 
effects  of  sin  and  the  means  of  grace  extended  into  a 
future  life,  the  tenns  Reiforationui  and  Utiinrtatitt 
were  synonymous,  and  tbe  convention  adopted  the  lat- 
ter as  their  distinctive  name.  In  1818  the  Rev.  Hosea 
Ballon,  of  Boston,  advanced  the  doctrine  that  all  retri- 
bution is  confined  to  this  world;  to  which  was  added 
by  others  the  doctrine  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  that 
the  whole  man  died  a  temporal  death,  and  that  the  res- 
urrection would  introduce  all  men  into  everlasting  hap- 
pineea.  As  a  mult  a  distinct  sect,  by  the  name  of  Unt- 
vrrwal  Jte«laratioitut$,  was  formed  at  Hendon,  Mass.,  Aug. 
17, 1831 ;  but  it  soon  became  extinct.  The  Kestoration- 
isis  mainuin  that  a  Just  retribution  does  not  take  place 
in  lime;  that  men  arc  invited  to  act  with  reference  to  a 
future  life;  that  there  are  grades  of  reward  and  punish* 
ment;  that  it  ti  not  death  or  the  resurrection  that  intro- 
duces men  into  heaven.  The  Restorationiata  have  ne<rer 
been  numerous;  they  sre  found  more  extennvely  in  Has. 
•acbusetts,  although  they  have  a  few  societies  In  other 
states.  At  one  time  they  published  a  weekly  newspaper, 
arid  bad  from  twenty  to  thirty  ministers,  with  from  two 
til  three  thousand  members.  Very  many,  however,  are 
found  in  the  other  sects  who  entertain  the  peculiar  views 
of  the  Restoratimiista.  See  Ballon,  AnciaU  Hittoty  of 
Umetnalum;  ^deta,BelmimJ>cmMimaik>iiii  Foater, 
S^KtmimUiim  nf  Strmig;  Huflson,  IjMtr  and  Rrplg! 
Chauncey,  Sahation  of  all  Men;  Hartley,  On  Mem; 
Stonehunne,  Vnicerial  Jttli'ibution;  Smith,  On  Divine 
GofetimeiU.    See  UinvERSALiSM. 

Reanrrection  (avairramt)  OF  tmb  Bonr,  the  re- 
vivitication  of  the  human  body  after  it  has  been  forsaken 
by  the  soul,  or  the  reunion  of  tbe  soul  hereafter  to  the 
body  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  present  world.  This  ia 
one  of  the  essential  points  in  the  crce<l  of  Christendom. 

L  Hittory  of  Ike  Do^ritu.—\t  is  admitteil  that  there 
are  no  traces  of  sack  a  belief  in  the  eariier  Hebrew 
Scripture.  It  ia  not  to  be  found  in  the  l^ntateucb,  in 
tbe  historical  books,  or  in  tbe  Psalms;  for  I'sa.  xlix, 
Xb  does  not  relate  to  this  subject ;  neither  does  I'sa.  civ, 
39,80,althongb  so  dted  by  Theodoret  and  others.  Tbe 
oalefantod  piM>ge  of  Job  xiz,  25  sq.  has  indeed  been 


strongly  inristad  npoa  in  pmtf  of  the  early  belief  in  tbia 
doctrine;  but  the  nMMt  learned  eommentators  are  agreed, 
and  scarcely  any  one  at  the  present  day  disputea,  that 
such  a  view  of  the  text  arises  either  from  mietrandaUoo 
or  misapprehension,  and  that  Job  means  no  more  than 
to  expreas  a  oonfidoit  conviction  that  his  then  diseased 
and  dreadfully  eorrupted  body  should  be  restored  to  its 
former  soundness;  that  he  should  rise  from  the  depressed 
state  in  which  he  lay  to  his  former  prosperity;  and  that 
(hmI  wouM  manifest^  appear  (as  was  the  caBe)to  vindicate 
hisuprigbtaesi.  ThatnomeamngmorereooatUteistobe 
found  in  the  text  is  agreed  by  cSvin,  Mercier,  Grotiwi, 
Le  Clerc,  Patrick,  Warfonrton,  Durell,  Heath,  Kenni- 
cott,  Doderlein,  Dathe,  Eichhom,  Jabn,  De  Wette,  and 
a  host  of  others.  That  it  alludes  to  a  resurrection  is 
disproved  thus:  1.  The  supposition  is  inoonMttent  with 
the  dedgn  of  the  poem  and  tbe  eonne  of  tbe  a^nmnt, 
since  tbe  beUef  which  It  has  been  supposed  to  express, 
as  connected  with  a  future  state  of  retribution,  would  in 
a  great  degree  have  solved  the  difficulty  on  which  the 
whole  dispute  tnms,  and  could  not  but  have  been  often 
alluded  to  by  the  speakers.  2.  It  is  inconristent  with 
the  conneetion  of  the  disooune;  the  reply  of  Zophar 
agreeing,  not  with  tbe  popular  interpretation,  but  with 
the  other.  S.  It  ia  inconnstent  with  many  passages  in 
which  the  same  person  (Job)  longs  for  death  as  the  end 
of  hb  miseries,  and  not  as  tbe  introduction  to  a  better 
life  (ch.  iii;  vti,  7,  8;  x,  20-22;  ch.  xiv;  xWi,  11-16). 
4.  It  is  not  proposed  as  a  topic  of  consolation  by  any  of 
the  friends  of  job;  nor  by  Elibu,  who  acts  as  a  sort  oS 
umpire;  nor  by  the  Almighnr  himself  in  the  decision 
the  controversy.  6.  The  later  Jews,  who  eageriy 
sought  for  every  indmation  bearing  on  a  future  life 
which  their  Scriptures  might  contain,  never  regardwl 
this  as  such ;  nor  is  it  once  referred  to  by  Christ  or  his 
apostles.  6h  The  langiuge,  when  exactly  rendered,  con- 
tains no  warrant  for  such  an  interpretation ;  especially 
the  phrase  "yet  m  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God,"  which 
nhould  rather  be  rendered  "out  of  my  flesh."  See  Job, 
Book  of. 

Isaiah  may  be  r^rded  as  the  first  Scripture  writer 
in  whom  such  an  allusion  can  be  traceil.  He  compares 
the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  and  state  to  a  re^ 
urreclion  from  the  dead  (xxvi,  19,  20) ;  and  in  this  he 
is  followed  by  Ezekiel  at  the  time  of  the  exile  (ch. 
xxxvii).  From  these  passagcfl,  which  are,  however, 
not  very  clear  in  their  intimations,  it  may  seem  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  tbe  twilight  of  spiritual  mani- 
fesiatimw  brightened  as  the  day-q>ring  from  on  high 
approached ;  and  in  Dan.  xii,  2  we  at  length  arrive  at  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  declaration  that  those  who  lie 
sleeping  under  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  eternal 
life,  and  others  to  everlasting  shame  and  contempt. 

In  the  lime  of  Christ,  the  belief  of  a  resurrection,  in 
connection  with  a  state  of  future  retriburion,  was  held 
by  the  Pharisees  and  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
I^e,  and  was  only  disputed  by  the  Sadducees.  Indeed, 
they  seem  to  have  regarded  the  future  life  as  incooi- 
plete  without  the  body ;  and  ao  intimately  were  the  two 
thbgs — the  future  existence  of  the  soul  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body — connected  in  their  minds  that  any 
argument  which  proved  the  former  they  considered  as 
pnivbig  tbe  latter  also  (see  MatL  xxiL  81 ;  1  Cor.  xv, 
83).  This  belief,  however,  led  their  coarse  minds  into 
gross  and  sensuous  concepti<His  of  the  future  state,  al> 
though  there  were  many  among  the  Pharisees  wbo 
taught  that  the  future  body  would  be  so  refined  as  not 
to  need  the  indulgences  which  were  necessary  in  the 
present  life;  and  Lhey  assented  to  our  Lord's  assertion 
that  the  risen  saints  would  not  mairy,  but  would  be  as 
the  angels  of  God  (Matt,  xxti,  80 ;  comp.  Luke  xx,  89). 
So  Pa^,  in  1  Cor.  vi,  18,  ia  conceived  to  intimate  that 
the  necMrity  of  food  for  subustence  will  be  lAolished  in 
the  worid  to  come. 

In  further  proof  of  the  commonness  of  a  belief  in  the 
resurrection  among  the  Jews  of  tbe  ^Ble  of  Christ,  see 
Matt,  xxu;  Lake  xx;  Jolatgad^cS4«VAda)itj^e^ 
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Joiepboi  ii  not  to  te  relied  upon  in  the  aocXMint  whicti 
be  gives  or  tli«  beUef  of  his  country  men  {Ant.  xriii,  3 ; 
War,  a,  7),  as  he  appears  to  use  terms  which  might 
suggest  one  thing  to  his  Jewish  readers  and  anuther  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  scouted  the  idea  of  a  res- 
□rrection.  It  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Test.  (Wiad.  iii,  1,  etc.;  iv,  16;  2  Uacc  vii, 
14, 28,  S9,  etc.).  Manjr  Jewa  beltaved  that  the  wicked 
woold  not  be  raised  from  the  dead;  but  the  contrary 
was  the  more  prevailing  ofuniou,  in  which  Paul  once 
took  occasion  to  express  liis  concurrence  with  the  Phar- 
isees (Acts  xsW,  lb). 

But  although  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrecUon  was 
thus  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  Ume  of  Christ,  it 
might  still  have  been  doubtful  and  obecure  to  us  had  not 
Christ  given  to  it  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  and  de- 
clared it  a  constituent  part  of  his  religion  (e.  g.  Matt, 
xxii;  John  v,  viii,  xi).  He  and  hiu  apostles  also  were 
careful  to  correct  the  erroneous  notions  which  the  Jews 
eotertuned  on  this  head,  and  to  make  the  subject  more 
obvious  and  intelligible  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
A  special  interest  is  also  imparted  to  the  subject  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  New  Test,  represents  Christ 
as  the  person  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  benefit, 
whicl^  by  every  variety  <^  aigament  and  iUnstration, 
tlie  aposLks  connect  with  hio,  and  make  to  rest  npon 
him  (Acts  ir,  2;  xxvi,  8;  1  Cor.  xv;  1  Thesk'iv,  1^ 
etc). 

II.  Scr^jture  Deiaili. — The  principal  points  which 
can  be  collected  from  the  New  Teat,  on  this  subject  are 
thefbUowing:  1.  The  raising  of  the  dead  is  everywhere 
■scribed  to  Christ,  and  is  rqireMiited  as  the  last  work 
to  t>e  undertaken  by  him  for  the  salvation  of  man  (John 
V,  21;  xi,  25;  I  Cor.  xv,  22  sq.;  1  Tbeai.  iv,  16;  Rev. 
i,  18).  2.  All  the  dead  will  be  raised,  without  respect  to 
age,  rank,  or  character  in  this  worid  (John  v,  28,  29 ; 
Acta  xxiv,  16;  1  Cor.  xr,  22).  B.  This  event  is  to  take 
place  not  before  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the  general 
Judgment  (John  v,  21 ;  vi,  89,  40;  xi,  24 ;  1  Cor.  xv, 
22-S8{  I  These.  iv,>16;  Rev.  xx,  11).  4.  The  manner 
in  which  ^is  msrveilons  change  sbaU  be  accomplislied 
is  necessarily  beyond  our  present  comprcbensiun,  and 
therefore  the  Scripture  is  content  to  illustrate  it  by  tlg- 
nrative  representations,  or  by  proving  the  possibility  and 
intelligibility  of  the  leading  facta.  Some  of  the  %ura- 
tive  descriptions  occnr  in  Hatu  xxiv;  John  v;  1  Cur. 
XV,  62;  1  These,  iv,  16;  Phil,  iii,  SI.  The  image  of  a 
tnmpet^aU,  which  is  repeated  in  some  of  these  textt^ 
is  derived  from  the  Jewish  custom  of  convening  assem- 
bUea  by  sound  of  irumpeL  6.  The  possibility  of  a  re^ 
nrrection  is  powerfully  a^ued  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv,  82 
sq.,  by  comparing  it  with  events  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  natural  world.  (See  also  ver.  12-14;  and  oomp. 
Acta  iv,  2.)— Kitio.  6.  The  numerous  instances  of  an 
actual  raising  of  individuals  to  Ufb  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  not  to  speak  of  a  few  similar  acts  by  the  Old- 
Test,  prophets,  and  espedally  the  crowning  fact  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  from  the  grave,  afford  some  light  on 
these  particulars.  (See  below.)  7.  The  fact  of  the 
genera)  judgment  (q.  v.)  is  conclusive  as  to  the  literal 
truth  of  this  great  doctrine. 

But  although  this  body  shall  be  so  raised  as  to  pre- 
serve iu  ideiuily,  it  must  yet  undergo  certain  purifying 
changes  to  lit  it  fur  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  ren- 
der it  capable  of  Immnrtality  (1  Cor.  xv,  3.^  im|,\  so  that 
it  shall  beonme  a  clorified  body  like  that  of  Christ  (ver. 
49;  Rom.  vi,  9;  Phil,  iii,  21);  and  the  bo-lief>  of  those 
whom  the  liu>t  day  finds  alive  will  undergo  n  similar 
change  without  tasting  death  (1  Cor.  xv,6l,68;  2  Cor. 
T,  4;  1  Thess.  iv,  15  sq.;  PhiL  iii,  21> 

IIL  Theories  on  the  5irA}««— Whether  the  son),  be- 
tween the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  the  pment 
body,  exists  independent  of  any  envelope,  we  know  not. 
Though  it  may  be  that  a  union  of  spirit  with  body  is 
the  general  law  of  all  created  spiritual  life,  still  this 
view  gives  no  countenance  to  the  notions  of  those  who 
hare  attempted  to  prove,  from  certain  physhdogioal 


ofdnioin  raqtectlng  the  ranetral  —vnxf  fnr  yen— «f 
the  hnmao  frame  during  life,  and  the  Sndl  Inammm 

of  its  decomposed  elements  into  other  fom«  of  bciag, 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  impoeaiUe.  Ihi 
apostle  asserts  the  fact  that  the  "dead  absll  be  raised 
inoomiptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed :  fur  tbb  cur- 
ruptible  must  put  on  inoorruption,  and  thia  mortal  onst 
put  on  immmtality"  (1  Cor.  xv,  36-58).  While  lUi 
paasage  affinns  the  identity  of  the  body  before  and  aflw 
the  resurrection,  it  by  no  means  affirms  the  identiit  cf 
the  constituent  particles  of  which  the  body  is,  at  diJIn- 
ent  periods,  supposed  to  be  made  np.  The  partidei  <I 
a  man's  body  may  change  several  times  between  infasc* 
and  oW  age ;  and  yet,  according  to  oar  idea*  of  baiUf 
identity,  the  man  has  had  all  the  time  **  the  sane  bodv." 
So  also  all  the  particles  may  he  changed  again  brtwrm 
the  process  of  death  and  the  rcsurrectitm,  and  the  body 
yet  retain  its  Identity  (see  the  BiUiotheea  Sam,  ii, 
CIS  sq.).  Doubtless  the  future  body  will  be  inoDtrupd- 
ble,  infrangible,  and  capable  of  being  moved  at  wiD  m 
any  part  of  the  universe.  The  highest  and  must  lengib- 
ened  exercises  of  thought  and  feeling  will  dcdibtlcst  am 
occasion  exhaustion  or  languor  so  as  to  di\-vn  in  ssj 
way  the  intellect  and  the  affections  from  the  cngKs- 
ments  suited  to  their  Mnngth  and  perfection  (lec  Uk 
Brit,  and  For.  Etmg.  Ret.  April,  1862).  But  that  tboe 
ia  «o  analogy — that  the  new  body  will  have  do  aMae> 
tion  with,  and  no  relation  to,  the  old ;  and  that,  in  Cki, 
the  resurrection  of  the  bodg  is  not  a  doctrine  of  SiTi|>t- 
ure — does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  satisbetorily 
proved  by  the  latest  writer  on  the  aubject  (Bush,  ^mi*- 
(ant,  N.  Y,  1846) ;  and  we  think  so  highly  of  his  ii^ 
nuity  and  talent  as  to  believe  that  no  one  else  is  likdv 
to  succeed  in  an  argument  in  which  he  has  failed. 

Among  the  speculaiians  propounded  aa  a  aoluiiun  of 
the  problem  of  the  resurrection,  the  moot  ingenious,  |>r- 
baps,  as  well  as  fascinating,  is  the  ^em  thevry,  «l>:di 
assumes  that  the  soul  at  death  retains  •  certain  etbcnsl 
investiture,  and  that  this  has,  by  virtue  of  the  vital  U-m. 
the  p«iwer  of  accreting  to  itadf  a  new  body  lor  the  n- 
Icstial  life.  This  is  aubslaittially  the  Swedcob^pa 
view  aa  arlvocated  by  the  late  I^f.  B«ub,  and 
cently  received  the  powerful  support  of  Ur.  Joseph  0*4 
iu  his  popular  lectures.  It  i»  thought  to  be  counte- 
nanced especially  by  Paul's  language  (1  Cor.  xv)  ow 
ceming  the  "  spiritual  body"  of  the  future  state  (.ver.*), 
and  his  figure  of  the  renewed  grain  (ver.  37  \  Tim  r*- 
plsnatioii,  however,  is  beset  with  many  iosupenUe  diS- 
culties. 

((I.)  The  apostle's  distinction  between  the  piydtmi 
(i^j^ucui',"  natural")  and  the pnevaialicut  (>-vn>/wnc>ir. 
"  spiritual")  in  that  passage  is  not  of  material  (fvw'r, 
physical)  as  <^pose<l  to  immaterial  or  disemt>o<&d:  (« 
both  are  equaUy  called  6oc^  (vwfM,  actual  and  tangMi 
substance),  such  aa  we  know  our  Lord's  resuircciMa 
body  was  composed  of  (Luke  xxiv,  39).  It  is  nenfr, 
as  the  whole  contest  shows  ("  corruptible — ipitaiujai- 
ble,"  "  marul — immortal,"  etc),  the  diflcreiice  bctvM 
the  feeble,  decaying  body  of  this  life  in  its  pnscnt 
nal  state,  and  the  glorious,  fadeless  frame  of  the  fatsK 
worid  in  it«  traiucaideat  condition  heica^er;  in  sbwL 
its  aspect  as  known  to  us  here  from  mUHral  pbcnosmh 
and  ita  prospect  as  rmtakd  to  us  in  Scripture.  Thh 
appears  Awm  the  contrasted  use  of  these  nam  ia  an- 
other part  of  the  same  epistle  (I  Cor.  ii,  14, 15)  to  de- 
note the  unregenerate  as  oppneed  to  the  regencoK 
heart,  the  former  being  its  usual  or  depraved,  awl  Ihr 
latter  its  transformed  or  gracious,  state. 

(6.)  In  like  manner  the  apoade's  figure  of  grata  ss 
sown,  while  it  admirably  illuatrateiv  in  a  genml 
the  possibility  of  changes  in  the  natural  woddaa^M 
OS  that  which  will  take  place  in  the  resurrvetiaa  M|k 
yet — like  all  other  metaphors — waa  never  teMriMH 
teach  the  precise  mode  of  that  traosfbimatiH^aBt*^-' 
cordingly  it  fails  in  several  eneotial  partidilmK^^ 
respond  to  the  revival  of  thp  bo<far  bMB  teMMbift 
Tbe  seed  Hver  «Mr#M«a^e  > 
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Ifae  ferm  ilrae  that  poMcnes  vitality,  and  this  Amply 
•xpuids  and  develops,  gathering  to  iiadf  the  material 
of  the  rest  of  the  wed,  which  undergoes  chemical  and 
Tital  chaogn  fitting  it  for  nutriment  until  the  young 
plant  attains  roots  and  leaves  wherewith  to  imbibe 
nourishment  from  the  outer  work).  This  whole  process 
is  «a  truly  a  growth  aa  that  auywhere  found  in  nature; 
it  is,  in  fact,  essentially  the  aanw  as  takes  place  m  the 
hatching  of  an  egg  or  the  gestation  of  id  aoimiL  2. 
Tfae  real  idenlitg  of  the  oi%inaI  plant  or  seed  and  ita 
successor  or  the  crop  ia  lost  In  this  transmutation,  as  the 
•poatle  himself  intimates  (ver.  S7).  It  ia,  in  fact,  the  re- 
production of  aiKAher  but  similar  thing  rather  than  the 
continuation  or  renewal  of  the  aame.  The  old  plant, 
indeed,  perishes^  but  it  never  revives.  The  seed  is  its 
oflbpring,  and  thus  only  represents  its  parenL  Kor  is 
the  new  pUuiC  anything  more  than  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  old  one.  We  must  not  coufoond  the  resurrection 
frith  mere  propagation.  The  young  plant  may,  we  ad- 
mit, in  one  sense  be  said  to  he  identical  with  tlie  germ 
sown,  notwithstanding  the  great  change  which  it  takes 
CO  in  the  process  uf  growth;  and  this  is  the  precise 
point  of  the  apostle's  simile.  But  we  must  not  press  his 
figure  into  a  literal  strietoess  when  comparing  things  so 
radically  different  aa  the  burial  of  a  corpse  and  the 
planting  of  grwn.  The  princiide  of  life  is  continnoos 
in  the  latter;  but  this  is  not  a  distinct  substance,  like 
the  soul;  it  is  merely  a  property  of  matter,  and  in  the 
caae  of  the  body  must  cease  with  physical  dissolution. 

(c.)  We  would  ask  those  who  maintain  this  theory  a 
simple  question:  Is  the  so-called  germ  or  "enswathe- 
ment"  which  is  supposed  to  survive,  escape,  or  be  elim- 
initted  from  the  body  at  death— ia  it  matter  or  is  it 
aplrit?  We  presume  all  will  admit  that  there  are  but 
these  two  essential  kinds  of  substance.  Which  of  these, 
then,  is  it?  It  must,  of  course,  belong  to  the  former 
category.  Then  the  body  does  not  actually  and  entirely 
die!  But  this  contradicts  all  the  known  phenomena  in 
the  case.  The  whole  theory  under  diacusuon  is  not 
only  a  pun  b^^g  of  the  question  ruUy  at  issue,  but 
it  is  improbable  and  inconristent.  There  is  absolutely 
not  the  slightest  particle  of  scientific  or  historical  evi- 
dence that  the  botly  leaves  a  vital  residuum  in  dissolu- 
tion, or  evolves  at  death  an  ethereal  frame  that  survives 
ft  in  any  physical  sense  whatever  as  a  representation. 
We  remand  all  such  hypotheses  to  the  realm  of  ghost- 
land  and  "  spiritualism." 

(d.)  In  the  case  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  of 
Jeaus,  which  is  the  type  of  the  general  resnirection,  and 
the  only  definite  instance  on  record,  it  ia  certain  that 
this  theory  will  not  apply.  Not  only  is  ho  countenance 
given  lo  it  by  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  concern- 
ing the  agency  which  effected  that  resuscitation,  viz.  the 
direct  and  miraculous  power  of  the  Holy  .Spirit,  but  the 
dreurostances  obviously  exclude  such  a  process.  There 
was  the  defunct  person,  entire  except  that  the  spark  d 
life  had  fled.  If  it  be  said  that  there  still  lingered  about 
it  some  vital  germ  that  was  the  nucleus  around  which 
reanimation  gathered,  what  is  this  but  to  deny  that 
Jesus  was  truly  and  effectually  dead?  Then  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  endangered.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, be  was  merely  in  a  swoon,  as  the  Rationalists  as- 
mett.  It  may  be  replied,  indeed,  that  the  revivification 
of  our  Lord's  body,  which  bad  not  yet  decomposed,  of 
conree  differed  in  some  important  respects  from  that  of 
the  bodies  of  the  saints  whose  elements  will  have  dis- 
solved to  dust.  But  on  the  ordinary  view  the  two  agree 
in  the  essential  point,  vis.  an  actual  and  full  return  to 
life  after  total  and  absolute  extinction  of  it;  whereas 
under  the  theory  in  question  one  main  element  of  this 
position  is  denied.  It  matters  little  how  long  the  body 
has  been  dead,  or  to  what  extent  disorganization  has 
tainn  place— whether  but  a  few  hoars,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Bon  ofthe  widow  of  Nun;  or  four  days,  as  in  that  of 
Lazarus ;  or  thousands  of  years,  as  in  that  of  the  saints — 
at  the  final  judgment.  Itis  equally  a  resurrection  if  life 
have  utteriy  left  the  physiealorganism,  and  not  otherwise. 


We  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  scriptural, 
consistent,  or  intelligible  view  except  the  one  common- 
ly entertained  by  Christians  on  this  sut>ject,  viz.  that  the 
pure  and  immaterial  soul  alone  survives  the  dissolution 
of  the  body,  and  that  at  the  last  day  almighty  power 
will  clothe  this  afresh  with  a  corporeal  frame  suitable  to 
its  enlarged  and  completely  developed  faculties,  and 
that  the  identity  of  the  latter  will  consist,  not  so  much, 
if  at  all,  in  the  reaasemblage  of  the  individual  particles 
of  which  iu  old  partner  was  composed,  much  leas  t£ 
some  subtle  and  cmitinuona  tertium  $hhI  that  emerged 
from  the  decaying  substance  and  reconstructs  a  new 
physical  home  for  itself,  but  in  the  similar  combination 
of  similar  matter,  similarly  united  with  the  same  im- 
mortal spirit,  and  with  it  glorified  by  some  such  in- 
scrutable change  as  took  place  in  our  Saviour's  body  at 
the  touufignntion,  and  as  still  cbaiacterized  it  when 
pretematurally  beheld  by  Saul  on  bis  way  to  Damascus. 

IV.  Literaturt. — This  is  very  copious  (see  a  list  of 
works  on  the  subject  in  the  appendix  to  Alger's  Doelrme 
of  a  Future  Life,  Nos.  2929-8181).  We  here  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  most  important:  Knapp,  ChrUlian 
7'A«4ojsr,transUted  by  Leonard  Woods,  D.D.,§  161-158; 
Hndy,  Oa  (Ae  RaurrteUon;  Drew,  Euay  on  the  Rtiur- 
rectum  of  the  Human  Body ;  Burnet,  Slate  of  the  Dead ; 
Schott,  Dittert.  de  Resurrect.  Corporit,  adv.  8.  Buraelum 
(1768) ;  Teller,  Fide»  Doymal.  de  Returr.  Camii  (17G6) ; 
Moeheim,7fe  Chriil,  Returr.  Mart^tte,,  in  Diaeertatt.Wy 
626  sq. ;  Dassov,  Diatr.  qua  Judteor.  de  Remrr.  Mort. 
Sentent.  ex  Plur.  Rahbmu  (1676);  Neander,  AU.  Ge- 
fcAicAr;,  etc.,I,iii,  1088, 1096;  II,  iii,  1404-1410;  Zehrt, 
d.  Av/erttehttpg  d.  Todlrn  (1886);  Hodgson,  Sm. 
of  Sian.  Body  (Lond.  1858).  See  BBSimttECTioii  or 
Christ. 

RRSURKECnON  op  Christ.  This  great  fact,  by 
which  "he  was  decUred  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  pow- 
er," stands  out  everywhere  prominently  on  the  pages  of 
the  New  Test,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Chrbtian  faith 
(liom.  i,  2 ;  Acts  xiii,  82, 38 ;  1  Cur.  xv,  8-15).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures  the  diseiplea  were  assured,  by  the 
testimony  of  their  senses,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  after 
his  resurrection,  was  the  same  identical  body  of  human 
fieah  and  bones  which  had  been  crudfied  and  laid  in  the 
sepulchre  (HatLxvi,21;  xxvii,68;  xxviii,5-18;  Mark 
xvi,  6-19;  Luke  xxiv,  6-51;  John  xx,  9-26;  Acts  i, 
1-11).  Our  Lord  himself  took  special  pains  to  make  the 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  disciples  that  in  his 
crucilied  body  be  was  actually  raised  to  life.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses :  *'  Behold," 
says  he,  "my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself; 
handle  me,  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones,  as  ye  see  me  here."  He  showed  them  his  hands 
and  his  feel,  which  the  nail-prints  attested  to  be  the 
same  which  bad  hung  upon  the  cross.  Our  Lord  also 
invited  Thomas  to  thrust  his  hand  into  his  wounded 
aide ;  and,  to  remove  the  laat  remaining  shadow  of  doubt 
from  the  minds  of  his  disciples  that  it  was  be  himself  in 
the  same  human  body, "  he  called  for  food,  and  he  took 
and  did  eat  before  them"  (Luke  xxiv,  39-48 ;  John  xx, 
27).  The  fact  also  that  our  Lord  continued  forty  daya 
upon  earth  after  his  resurrection,  in  the  same  human 
body  in  which  he  was  crucilied,  shows  plainly  that  ha 
did  not  rise  from  the  tomb  in  a  glorified  body.  And  the 
evidence  is  equally  strong  that  he  now  dwells  in  heaven 
in  a  glorified  body  (Phil,  iii,  21 ;  Col.  iii,  4). 

Since  this  event,  howet'er,  independently  of  its  im- 
portance in  respect  to  the  internal  connection  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  was  manifestly  a  miraculous  occur- 
rence, the  credibility  of  the  narrative  has  from  the  ear- 
liest times  been  brought  into  question  (Celsus,  apud 
Origen.  coat.  Celt,  i,  2 ;  Woolston,  Ditcourtet  on  the  Mir- 
adeg,  disb  vi;  Chub^  Poith.  Workt,  i,  830;  Morgan. 
The  Returreaion  Comidertd  [17W}).  Others  who  have 
admitted  the  facts  as  recorded  to  be  beyond  dispute,  yet 
have  attempted  to  show  that  Christ  was  not  really  dead, 
but  that,  bdng  stunned  and  pained,  be  wore  for  a  time 
ihr  appearance  of  death,  aC^vaKaf^onnt^b^i^m  to 
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eonadoosnen  by  the  cool  grave  and  the  spices.  The 
refutation  of  these  views  may  be  seen  in  detail  in  such 
worlta  M  Less,  UAer  die  Relu/ion,  ii,  S72;  id.  Aufergte- 
kanrjtgeschickU,  nebtt  Atthang  (1799);  Doderlein,  Frag- 
mmle  und  Anl^raffmenU  (1782).  The  chief  advocates 
of  these  views  ore  Paulus  (l/uf.  SenirrteLJet.117^']), 
and,  more  recently,  Henneberg  (PhUoL-kutor.-biL 
CommaHar  Ub.  d.  Gesck.  d.  Begraim^  d.  AnfenUkwtff  u. 
Himmfl/ahrt  Jau  [1826]).  "If  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  says  Saarin, "  were  not  raised  from  the  dead,  it 
must  have  been  stolen  away.  But  this  theft  is  incredi- 
ble. Who  commiued  it?  The  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ? 
Would  they  have  contributed  to  his  glory  by  counte- 
nancing a  report  of  his  resurrection  ?  Would  his  diaci- 
[des?  It  is  prottable  they  would  not,  and  it  is  iwxt  to 
certain  they  could  not  How  could  they  have  under^ 
taken  to  remove  the  body — frail  and  timorous  creat- 
ures, people  who  fled  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  taken  into 
cuatody?  Even  Peter.the  most  courageous,  trembled  at 
the  voice  of  a  servant-girl,  and  three  times  denied  that 
be  knew  him.  Would  people  of  this  character  tiave 
dared  to  leslat  the  authi»ity  of  the  govemnr?  Would 
they  hare  undertaken  to  oppose  the  determination  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  to  force  a  guard,  and  to  elude,  or  over^ 
come  soldiers  armed  and  aware  of  danger?  If  Jeaus 
Christ  was  not  riwu  again  (I  speak  the  language  of  ud- 
believers),  be  bad  deceived  his  disciples  with  vain  hopes 
of  his  resurrection.  How  came  the  disciples  not  to  dis- 
oover  the  imposture?  Would  they  have  hazarded  them- 
selves by  underuking  an  enterprise  so  perilous  in  favor 
of  A  man  who  had  so  cnwUy  imposed  on  their  credulity? 
But  were  we  to  grant  that  they  formed  the  dedgn  of 
removing  the  body,  how  could  they  have  executed  it? 
How  could  soldien,  armed  and  on  guard,  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  overreached  by  a  few  timorous  people? 
Either  (says  Su  Augustine)  they  were  asleep  or  awake ; 
if  they  were  awake,  why  should  they  suffer  the  body  to 
be  taken  aw^?  If  askep,  how  could  they  know  that 
the  disciples  took  it  away?  How  dare  they  then  de- 
pose that  it  was  stolen  7" 

The  testimony  of  the  apoMles  furnishes  us  with  argu- 
ments, and  there  are  eight  considerations  which  give 
the  evidence  sufBcieiit  weight.  1.  The  nature  of  these 
witnesses.  They  were  not  men  of  power,  riches,  elo- 
qnenc^  crecUt,  to  Impose  upon  tfie  world;  they  were 
poor  and  mean.  S.  The  number  of  these  witnesses,  (See 
1  Cor. XV,  Lukcxxiv,34;  Mark  xvi,  14;  MatLxxviii, 
10.)  ft  is  nut  likdy  that  a  collusion  should  have  tieen 
held  among  so  many  to  support  a  lie,  which  would  be 
of  no  utility  to  them.  8.  The  facts  themselves  which 
they  avow :  not  suppositions,  dutant  events,  or  events 
related  by  others,  but  real  facta  which  they  saw  with 
their  own  eyes  (1  John  i).  4.  The  agreement  of  their 
evidence:  th«7  all  deposed  the  same  thing.  6,  Observe 
the  tribunals  befoie  which  the>*  gave  evidence:  Jews 
and  heathens,  philosophers  snd  rabbins,  courtiers  and 
lawyers.  If  they  had  been  impostors,  the  fraud  certainly 
would  have  been  discovered.  6.  The  place  in  which 
they  bore  their  testimony.  Not  at  a  distance,  where 
they  might  not  easily  have  been  detected,  if  false,  but 
at  Jeruaidem,  in  the  synagogues,  in  the  prictorium,  7. 
The  time  of  this  testimony;  not  years  after,  but  three 
days  after,  they  declared  he  was  risen ;  vca,  before  the 
rage  of  the  Jews  was  ()uclled,  while  Calvary  was  yet 
lived  with  the  blood  they  had  spilled.  If  it  had  been  a 
fraiiil,  it  b  not  likely  they  would  have  come  forward  in 
such  broad  daylight,  amid  so  much  opposition.  8.  Last- 
ly, the  motives  which  induced  them  to  publish  the  res- 
urrection: not  to  gain  fame,  riches,  glory, profit;  no,  they 
exp<wed  themselves  to  suffering  aiiddeath,andpnjcl8imed 
the  truth  from  conviction  of  its  importance  and  certwnty. 

Objections  have  also  been  raised  upon  the  apparent 
discrepancies  of  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  event. 
These  discrepancies  were  early  perceived;  and  a  view 
of  what  the  fathers  have  done  in  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them  has  been  given  by  Niemeyer  (Oe  Evangelitbi' 
rum  HI  Narrmdkt  Chitti  m  Vitam  Reditu  J>ii»auioim 


[16243).  They  were  Aist  otdlocated  with  waA  state- 
ness by  Ifoigan  in  the  work  already  otod,  and  at  a  lacr 
date  by  an  anonymous  writer,  whose  fragraenta  wm 

edited  and  supported  by  Leasing,  the  object  of  whidi 
seems  to  have  been  to  throw  uncertainty  and  doubt  ova 
the  whole  of  this  portion  of  Gospd  hiatot^.  AnuaHr- 
ous  boat  of  t]ieologtan%  however,  rose  to  combat  sad  w* 
fute  this  writer's  poutions,  among  whoto  we  fiod  (he 
names  of  Doderlein,  Les^  Semler,  Teller,  Mascbiu^Ui- 
chadis,  Plesung,  Eichbom,  Herder,  and  others.  Adhh; 
those  who  hare  more  recently  attenipt«d  to  recoDcik 
the  different  accounts  is  Grieabach,  who,  in  his  ezcebu 
Probtrio  de  Fontibiu  unde  Einaigeli»fw  SHOs  dt  RtwufTt^ 
tMMu  Domini  NarraUcma  katuerint  (1793),  remarks  thtt 
all  the  diserqiandea  are  triflioeb  and  noa  of  swh  as- 
ment  as  to  rnder  the  narradre  nooettuit  and  soqwcl 
ed,  or  to  destroy  or  even  diminish  the  eredifatlity  oiTtbt 
evangelistsi  but  serve  rather  to  afaow  bow  extfemclj 
studious  they  were  of  truth, "  and  bow  doaely  and  eres 
scrupulously  they  followed  their  docuraeota."  GrieAsA 
then  attempts  to  shdW  how  these  disovpanaa  uy 
have  arisen,  and  admiu  that,  although  mumpsNni, 
they  are  hard  to  fcconcite,  as  u  indeed  crinoad  Ik 
amount  of  controversy  they  have  excited.  Tbepdad- 
palone  of  these  ^aerepangea  has  been  dianissid  wtim 

APPBABjUtCK. 

For  works  on  the  general  subject,  beaidei  those  le 
ferred  to  under  the  preceding  article,  see  Malcolm,  Tiio- 
logical  index,  s.  r. ;  Darling,  Cf/dop.  BSbUog.  (see  ledez}; 
and  for  moni^^phs  on  the  variom  points  tooowttJ 
with  our  Lord'a  lesofreetion,  see  tboae  cited  hjr  Telh- 
ding, /ndne  ArtyroMaioliuR,  p. 67  aq. ;  ■DdbyHaK,£<- 
batjeau,  p.  160,  221,  225, 227,  230;  alao  the  blfanrisit; 
Clausenitx,  De  MotiHorum  Tempore  Rent r red.  H  Ckf. 
Rtmrrediane  (HaL  1741);  Kunadios,  Dt  Samtit  Adl^ 
n'ru  (Viteb.  16C5);  liobichhont,  De  S<meiit  Bauryati 
Chriato  ItentrgeiOibta  (Roa.  1696} :  ScbtlrBnaan,  De  Js- 
oilanAtkemmnbKt  pn>  DeaBtMa0Jtp9,  tsmy.  Na- 
merous  artidea  on  the  subject  are  to  be  found  in  rdigios 
periodicals,  among  which,  as  the  latest,  we  name  Jotn. 
Sue.  Lit.  Jan.  1853,  Oct.  1864 ;  Studien  u,  KHtOtm,  ISiO, 
i;  ZeiUchr.f.  tnt»emAq/iL  TkeoL  1863;  ThroL  amtUL 
JounuO,  Oct.  1857,  OcL  1858 ;  /.and,  BiU.  Acr.  ipA 
1849;  Brit,  md  For. £e.  Rex.  AfriU  BibL3tia% 
June,  1853,  Oct.  1860,  Oct  1869;  ^wf^^fasdir, 3lar, 
1857;  Metk,  Qiuir.  Jbr.  Oct.  1878,  Od.  1877;  Cb^MS 
Qmw.  April,  1876;  Amer.  Prrtb.  ami  TiktoL  Ret.  Jdy 
and  Oct.  1867;  iSmriA.  PreA.  Rev.  OeU  1860;  JfermA 
Aer.  April,  18«l ;  BemeiUe  Res.  March,  1SG8;  Umtm^ 
iu  Qmr.  ^wil  and  Oct  1861.   See  Jcstis  Cbbist. 

Retlotilated  Work  {\*t.opu*  T&iatlntmm=mr 
work),  masonry  constructed  with  diammtd-^wped  tbnts, 
or  sqOare  stones  placed  diagonally.  In  the  dtr  «f 
Rome  this  mode  of  decorating  the  surface  of  a  a 
generally  characteristic  of  the  period  of  the  csily  mr- 
pire ;  it  was  frequenUy  imitated  in  Romanesqtr 
in  the  tympanum  of  a  door-way,  especially  to  XonM 
work. 

Retxlbutloii,  FiTTL-BE.  That  num  is  a  respoaiiUt 
bdng,  and  that  his  responsibility  extenda  into  hU  Aoais 
state  of  existence,  is  generally  admitted  thnwgbani  tbt 
world.  The  denial  of  all  punishment  in  a  taxm  «aK 
rests  chiedy  upon  the  two  unscriptutal  and  oontiadiE^ 
ry  dogmas — the  iiKmaailaie  tpiH/tiaiif]f  and  the  mriei 
materialism  of  the  human  soul.  The  position  bclicirf 
to  be  uught  in  the  Scriptures  is  this,  that  oil  Honoa  who 
do  not  repent  and  take  refuge  in  the  Saviour  in  the] 
ent  life  shall  in  the  future  state  suffer  everlaitang  [ 
ment,  as  the  necessaiy  and  Just  letributton  of  thtiri 
This  doctrine,  however  awful  it  must  be  adtnualalpi 
by  all  to  be,  appears  to  be  Uught  in  tba  Scz^MH^^ri 
has  been  held  by  very  loi^  portions  of  the  ChnAlufl 
ages.    We  shall  not,  however,  depmd  upm  HAAAfll 


a  proof,  though  it  affimla  what  loe^dMil  aiS  *>4V 
pTttun^itimi,  that  it  was  an  oiWatf  pMO^OUbi^lV' 
We  present  tba  l^l^^l^pKt^rfj^^gle  # 
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L  TboM  patMigea  which  declare  thit  certain  aliinen 
ahall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (HalL  r,  '20 ;  vii, 
13,  31-23;  xviii,  3;  Mark  x,  23-27;  Luke  xiii,  24,  iG; 
John  iii,  3-6;  1  Cor.  vi,  9, 10;  Gal  v,  19-21 ;  Eph.  v, 
5 ;  Hcb.  iii,  19 ;  iv,  1,  13).  If  some  men,  according  tn 
the  language  of  these  Scriptures,  are  to  be  exdudetl 
from  heaven,  they  moat  neoeaMrily  sink  ut  hell ;  for 
tlw  St^ptuna  l^va  n*  bo  intimation  of  a  niddk 
•Utc  ■ 

t.  ThoM  paMagea  of  Scriptnre  which  deacrihe  the  fut- 
ure and  Hnal  itaie  of  men  in  contrast  (Paa.  svit,  14, 16; 
l*roT.  x,28;  xiv,  35^  Dan.xii,  2;  HatL  iii,  12;  vii.  18, 
U,  21;  Tiii,  11,  12;  xiii,  80-48,  47-60;  xxiv,  46-61; 
xxr,  23-M ;  Mark  xri,  16 ;  Lake  vi,  23, 34, 47^9 ;  John 
ill.  16;  v,89;  Bom.  vi,  21-83;  ix,  21-38;  GaLvi,  7,8; 
PhiL iii.  17-21;  3  The«a.i, 6-12;  2  Tim. ii,  19,20;  Hebi 
ri,  8y9;  1  Pet  ir,  18).  These  passages  are  believed 
to  refer  to  the  final  aute  of  man  because — (1)  in  sev- 
eral of  them  the  sute  is  expressly  called  their  end.  (2) 
Tbe  state  of  the  righteous  and  that  of  the  wicked  are 
put  in  exact  opposition  to  each  other ;  and  if  one  is  not 
final,  neither  is  the  other.  (3)  There  is  a  dead  Btlenca^ 
about  any  Mtooeeding  sUte ,  and  (4)  the  phraaeidogy  of  j 
MUM  of  tbe  pMMigea  will  admit  of  no  oUwr  inteipict*- 
tfan. 

8.  Tboae  paaaagea  of  Scripture  which  *pply  tbe  tenns 
" everlasting  etemai,"  "  forever,"  and  "for  ever  and! 
ever"  to  thia  future  sute  (Dan.  xii,  2;  Matt.  xviti,3] 
xxr,  41-46;  Mark  iii,  2i>;  2  Cor.  ir,  16;  2  Thesa.  i,  9; 
3  F^ter  ti,  17 ;  Jude  6,  7, 13 ;  Rev.  xiv,  10-13 ;  xiz,  3  ;| 
10).  I 

i.  Those  paaaages  which  express  future  pnniahntciit, 
by  phraaeit  which  imply  ita  everlasdng  duration  (Matt. 
x,28;  xii,  81, 32;  Mark  iii,  39;  ix,  43-^;  Luke  iz, 
36;  xiv,  26;  John  iii,  86;  viii,  31;  xvii,  9;  PhiLiii.  10; 
Heb.vi,2;  x, 26,27;  James  ii,lS;  lJohnv,16). 

6.  Those  passages  which  intimate  that  a  change  of 
heart  and  a  preparation  for  heaven  are  confined  to  this 
lire  (Prov.  1,24-28;  Isa.lv,  6,7i  Mktt.xxv,6-I3;  Luke 
xiti«34-S»:  John  xii,  86;  3  Cor.  vt,  1,2;  Heb.iu,l-10; 
xUi.  lo-S2;  Ber.  xxii,  11). 

6.  Those  passages  which  foretell  the  consequences  of 
rejeaing  the  Gospel  (Psa.  ii,  12 ;  Prov.  xxix,  1 ;  Acts 
xiii, 40-46;  xx,26;  xxviii,  26,27;  Bom. x,  13;  1  Cor. 
i,  18;  2  Cor.  Ii,  16,  16;  iv,  8;  1  Thess.  v,S;  2  TheB8.i, 
8;  ii,  10-12;  Heb.  ii,  1-8;  iv,  l-ll;  x,  28-81,  38,  89; 
xxii,  36-39;  James  ii,  U;  1  Pet  iv,  17, 18:  2  Pet.  ii, 
1-Sl ;  iii,  7).  The  6oq>el  being  tbe  only  way  of  val- 
vatioa  for  man  (Acta  iv,  12^  ita  ifjeetlnn  is  that  vt  the 
onlj  metbod  of  salvation.  See  PcmaiiHKicT,  Evitii- 
LiASTi^to;  Univkrsamsu. 

Rettlwrg,  FKiKfiRiCH  Wiliikiji,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  aC  Cello,  Aug.  21, 1806.  After  teaching 
in  several  small  insUtutions,  he  became  professor  of  ihe- 
oiogy  at  Marbarg,  where  be  died,  April  7,  1849.  His 
works  are,  De  ParuboiiM  Jem  ChriaH  (<}dt(iiigcn.  1827): 
— Cfpriuniu  McA  seinm  T.Am  vnH  Wirken  (ibid.  IKll) : 
—HeUtUhrm  diet  ChritUnlhutru  nach  dm  GruudiSizfu 
der  lutheritchm  *:irt:*e(Leips.  1888) KiVcAfnjfl-wAicA/e 
/>a(fM»Uaiid((G([ttingen,IM6-48).— Uoefer,iVotip.£MH7. 
Gimirak,  k  v. 

Rets.  Henri  de  Oondl  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1672.  He  was  canon  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  held  many  rich  abbeys.  In  1696  he  became  coad- 
jntor  of  his  uncle,  cardinal  Herre  de  Gondi,  bishop  of 
Paris,  with  the  promise  <rf  succeeding  to  his  title.  He 
leouvcd  tbe  eanlinaT*  bat  in  1618.  and,  as  cardinal  de 
Bats,  took  part  in  the  aflUra  of  Sute.  He  pnblisbed  one 
work,  Ordoimance$  Sgitodakt.  He  was  the  last  bishop 
of  Pkria^  Hb  death  occurred  at  B^Eiei%  Aug.  3, 16S8, 
— Hoefer,  Nome.  Biog.  Ghtirale,  s,  v. 

Bets,  Jean  Frui9oie  PatQ  de  Qondl,  Car^ 
mal  de,  often  written  JUiu,  a  French  prelate,  waa  bom  at 
HoftCmirail  in  Oct  1614.  By  birth  he  was  a  Knight 
ef  Malta,  and  waa  dcattned  by  hi*  fatiMr  tar  th*  Church, 
in  tiw  hope  Cbet  be  nigbt  •  anb- 
TOI.- 


bishop  of  Paris.  The  ecclesiastical  life  waa  wbdfy  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  bis  earlier  years  were  spent  in  {vodi* 
^liiy  and  excesses  of  all  kinds ;  but,  at  the  same  dme, 
he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  with  great  success, 
and  received  valuable  benefices.  He  was  made  canon 
of  Notre  Dsme  in  1627,  and  adopted  the  title  of  abbe  de 
Retz,  His  ambition  and  hardihood  gained  for  him  the 
friendship  of  the  eoont  de  Soissona,  and  by  tbe  consfdi^ 
aey  planned  that  nobleman  h«  hoped  to  be  released 
fitim  his  ecclesiastical  life  and  enter  upon  a  political 
one,  which  was  more  congenial  to  hie  intriguing  nat- 
ure. After  the  death  of  the  count,  he  devoted  him- 
self with  more  regularity  to  bis  profession,  and  succeed- 
ed in  gaining  so  great  a  popularity  that  Louis  Xlli, 
on  bia  deatfa-bed,  appointed  him  eowcfjutor  to  hia  miele, 
the  bishop  of  PariiL  In  this  posiiion  be  gained  tbe 
hearts  of  the  people  by  his  charities  and  great  atten* 
tion  to  all  the  outward  requirements  of  religion.  Dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  Fronde  he  rendered  valuable  assisU 
ance  to  tbe  royal  cause;  but  finding  that  he  was  dis- 
trusted, he  finally  became  the  secret  leader  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  tbe  greatest  opponent  of  cardinal  Mazarin. 
He  was  made  cardinal  in  1652,  and  received  tempting 
offen  of  a  position  as  ambaasadoc  of  France  to  tbe  Holy 
See;  but  before  be  had  decided  to  accept  this  proposi- 
tion, be  waa  arrested  by  order  of  Louis  XFV,  and  was 
kept  closely  confined  at  YincennesL  On  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  March  21, 1664,  bis  IViends  took  possession  of 
the  archbishopric  in  his  name.  By  resigning  hia  claims, 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  change  of  residence,  and  was 
removed  to  the  Cb&teau  of  Nan  tea.  He  escaped  fmro 
his  confinement  Aog.  8, 1664,  and  after  many  adventarea 
reached  Spain.  Philip  IV  offered  bim  an  escort,  and 
he  imraetUately  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  declared 
himself  archbishop  of  Paris,  the  pope  having  refused  to 
acknowledge  hia  resigtution.  Keu  subsequently  trav- 
elled through  Europe ;  and  having  been  prohibited 
Louis  XrV  from  oceui?ing  bis  arcfabisbopric  in  person, 
be  governed  it  by  vicars  and  aubonUnates  nntU  1662, 
when  he  formally  resigned  all  chum  to  it  in  considera* 
tion  of  receiving  other  valuable  benefices.  He  was  rec- 
onciled (o  tbe  king,  and  received  pennisuon  fo  establish 
himself  at  Commercy,  where  he  kept  up  a  petty  state, 
and  occupied  himself  in  study  and  works  of  charity. 
He  died  at  Paris,  Aug.  24, 1679.  His  writings  are  chief- 
ly poliUcal,  and  as  such  are  not  of  interest  here.  But 
hu  greatest  work  is  hia  Ifimoint,  composed  during  his 
years  of  retirement.  Tbey  were  first  pubUsbed  in  1717, 
and  have  been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 
See  JUimoira  du  Cardinal  de  Relt ;  LeUrtt  de  Madame 
de  Sipiffni;  Voltaire,  Siide  de  Louie  X/ P.— Hoefer. 
A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Rets.  Pierre  de  Qondl  de,  a  French  cardinal,  was 
bom  at  Lyons  in  1633.  After  entering  the  ecclesiasti- 
cai  life,  he  received  many  favors  from  Catherine  de'  Ue> 
did,  and  advanced  rapidly.  He  was  made  bisbop  of 
Lanfcres  in  1666,  and  was  transferred  to  tbe  see  of  Puts 
in  1670,  and  became  grand  -  almoner,  chancellor,  and 
chief  of  the  council  of  Charles  IX.  He  was  several 
times  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  and  in  1687  waa  cre- 
ated cardinaL  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  explained  bis  reasons  in  a  letter,  to  which  the  writ- 
ers of  the  League  replied  with  paadon.  In  1698  be  waa 
sent  by  Henry  IV  on  an  embassy  to  tbe  pope.  He  died 
Fek  17,  1616,  Bets  waa  an  boneat  but  panimuntoui 
man,  and  posasaecd  little  gen  nine  talenL— Asd;.  IM- 
teneile,  s.  v. 

Re'll  (Heb.  SeU',  W^,/riend!  Sept.  'Par<rif  r.  r. 
''Payav,  1  Chron.  i,  36),  the  son  of  Pelt^  and  Gitber  of 
Snug  in  tbe  Abrabamic  ancestry  (Gen.  xi.  18,  31 ;  1 
Cbron.  L  26).  B.C.  dr.  1960.  He  is  called  Ragau  in 
Luke  iii,  85.  He  lived  289  years.  *■  Bunsen  (^Ae/uMri) 
says  Reu  is  Roha,  the  Arabic  name  for  Edessa,  an  aseer- 
don  which,  borrowed  from  Knobel,  is  utterly  destitute 
of  foundation,  as  will  be  seen  at  onoe  ^comparing  tne 
HebKw  andAnbiemicdi.  □,|ff!|tPB/W#e^l>@'>' 
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be  fonnd  between  B«a  and  RMagm,  a  Uige  tows  of  Ue- 
du,  especUll;  if  the  GnA  cquivftknu  vi  the  two  nuiici 
be  taken" 

Rea'ben  {Heb.  SrSben',  'i34X*i,  tee  a  urn  [tee  be- 
low]; Sept.  and  New  Test.  'Pov^qv),  the  name  of  one 
of  tbe  Jewish  patriarchs  and  of  the  tribe  deaeeoded  from 
him.  The  following  aoeonnt  ia  chiefly  com|>iled  from 
the  Scriptufal  Matctnenta.   8e«  Jacok 

1.  Reuben  was  JactA'a  llnC-bom  chiM  (Gen.  zxix, 
83),  the  son  of  Leah,  apparently  an  unexpectetl  fruit  of 
the  marrisge  (ver.  81 ;  Joeephus,  Ant.  i,  19,  8).  RC 
1919.  This  is  perhaps  denoted  by  the  name  itself, 
whether  we  adopt  the  obvious  signification  ol  its  pres- 
ent fonn  — t-efi'6e»,  i.  e.  "behold  ye,  a  son!"  (Uesen. 
Tluaamr.  p.  1M7  b) — or  the  explanation  pven  in  the 
text,  which  aeema  to  imply  that  the  original  ionn  was 
'«'^7B  roA  MM^f,  *•  Jehovah  hath  fsni  My  ^ffUc 
Hat,"  or  that  oi  Joaephua,  who  unifiwmly  pnaenta  it  as 
AwM  CPoi&/3iiXoc.  so  also  io  Ant.'^t,l),  and  explains 
it  (^Rt.  i,  19,  8)  as  the  "pity  of  God"— {Xtov  roS  eeot", 
»  if  ftwn  bKB  ^^X^  (Flint,  HA,  Ux,^  1S69).  Tbe 
PeiUto  (Ribd)  and  the  Aealrie  verrion  ol  Joahua  agree 
with  tbb  last  form.  Redslob       oUlettamentL  Namea, 

86)  maintains  that  Reubel  the  original  form  of  the 
name,  which  was  corrupted  into  Reuben,  as  Bethel  into 
the  modem  Beitin,  and  Jezreel  into  Zerin.  He  tnau 
it  as  Hgnifying  the  "  flock  ol  Bel,"  a  deity  whose  wor- 
ship greatly  flourished  in  the  neighboring  country  of 
Hoab,  and  who  under  the  name  of  Nebo  bad  a  famous 
■anctuary  in  the  Tciy  territory  ol  Reuben.  In  tbia  case 
it  would  be  a  parallel  to  the  title, "  people  of  Chemosh," 
which  is  bestowed  on  Hoab.  The  alteration  of  the  oh* 
noxiouit  s>-llable  in  Reuiv/  would,  on  this  theory,  find  a 
parallel  in  the  Merib6aa/  and  Kthbatd  of  Saul's  fanUy, 
who  became  Mephi&xAcAl  and  IsbAofAeflt.  But  all  this 
is  evidently  fancilut  and  arbitrary. 

Tbe  ooticea  of  the  patiiarcli  Renben  in  the  bod)c  of 
Genesis  and  the  earty  Jewish  tra^tional  literature  are 
onnaually  frequent,  and  on  tbe  whole  give  a  favorable 
view  of  his  disposition.  To  him,  and  him  alone,  the 
preservation  of  Joseph's  life  appears  to  have  been  due. 
RC.  1896.  His  anguish  at  the  disappearance  of  his 
brother,  and  the  Inistralion  ot  bis  kindly  artifice  for  de- 
livering him  (Uen.  xxxvii,  22);  bis  recollection  ot  the 
minute  details  ol  the  painful  scene  many  years  after- 
waida  (sUi,  22) ;  his  otibr  to  take  tbe  sole  lesponiilnUty 
ot  the  aafety  ol  the  brother  who  had  succeeded  to  Jo- 
seph's place  in  the  family  (ver.  87),  all  teadty  to  a  warm 
and  (for  those  rough  times)  s  kindly  nature.  We  are, 
however,  to  remember  that  he,  as  tbe  eldest  son,  was 
more  responsible  lor  the  salety  of  Joseph  than  were  the 
others,  and  it  would  eeem  that  be  eventually  acqut- 
eaeed  in  the  deoeptioB  practioed  npoo  bia  father.  8tib> 
sequently  Reuben  <rfleKd  to  make  the  livea  ot  hia  own 
aotts  responsible  tor  that  of  Benjamin,  when  it  wss  neces- 
sary to  prevail  on  Jacob  to  let  him  go  down  to  Egypt 
(vers.  87,88).  The  One  conduct  oljudah  in  afterwards 
undertaking  tbe  same  responsibility  is  in  advantageous 
oontrast  with  this  coarse,  although  well-meant,  pro- 
posal For  bis  adulterous  and  incestuous  conduct  in 
the  matter  of  ffilbah,  Jacob  in  hia  last  blessing  deprived 
him  ot  the  pre-eminenoe  and  double  portion  which  be- 
longed to  hia  birthright,  asuigning  the  fonner  to  Judah 
and  tbe  Utter  to  Joseph  (xlix,8,4;  comp.  vera.  8-10; 
xlviii,  b).  Ol  this  repulsive  crime  we  know  from  the 
Scriptures  only  the  fact  (xxxv,  22).  In  the  post-Bibli- 
cal traditions  it  is  treated  either  as  itot  having  actually 
occurred  (as  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan),  or  else 
as  the  result  ot  a  sudden  temptation  acting  on  a  hot  and 
vigorous  nature  (aa  in  tiie  Testament  of  tbe  'I'welve 
Patriarchs) — a  parallel,  in  some  of  its  ciienmstances,  to 
the  intrigue  of  David  with  Bathsheba.  Some  severe 
temptation  there  roust  surely  have  been  to  impel  Reu- 
ben to  an  act  which,  regarded  in  its  social  rather  than 
in  its  moral  aspect,  would  be  pecniiarty  abhorrent  to  a 


palriaichal  society,  and  which  la  apecUUy  and  lept 
ediy  lepiobatcd  Id  tbe  law  of  Mooea.  The  Bahbtnii^ 
veruon  of  the  occurrence  (aa  given  in  tbe  Tarfua 

Pseudo-Jonsthan)  is  very  characteristic,  and  well  iDa- 
tratea  the  difference  between  the  spirit  of  eariy  and  cf 
late  Jewish  history.  "Reuben  went  and  diaordcnd 
the  couch  of  Bilhab,  his  father's  concubine,  which  mm 
placed  right  opposite  tbe  couch  of  Leab,  and  it  ra 
counted  unto  him  as  if  he  had  lain  with  ber.  Aad 
when  Israel  heard  it,  it  displeased  him,  and  be  said,  U.' 
an  unworthy  person  shall  proceed  from  me,  as  lahoad 
did  from  Abraham,  and  Esau  from  my  fath^.  And  ikt 
Holy  S|Hrit  answered  him  and  sud,  All  are  righien^ 
and  there  is  not  one  unworthy  among  them."  Rfflba^ 
anxiety  to  save  Joseph  is  represented  as  aruuig  frnaa 
desire  to  comnliate  Jacob,  and  hb  abaeiice  while  Jsk^ 
was  sold,  from  hia  sitting  alone  on  the  moootaiBi  ■ 
penitent  fasting.  These  traits,  slight  as  tbey  aie,  an 
those  of  an  ardent,  impetuous,  unbalsoced,  but  not  mt- 
generous,  nature ;  not  crafty  and  cruel,  as  were  SiiKoa 
and  Levi,  but  rather,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  tbe  dyai{ 
patriarch,  boiling  up  (TDB,  A.  V.  "  unstabie,"  Ga.  xEx, 
4)  like  a  vessel  of  water  over  the  ra{nd  wood>£fe  of  the 
nomad  tent,  and  as  quickly  mbwding  into  apathriAM 
the  fuel  was  withdrawn. 

2.  The  Trihe  ofRe«ibm.—Ki  tbe  time  of  tbe  men- 
tion into  Egypt  (or  rather  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  ^ 
cease),  Reuben's  sons  were  four  (Gen.  xlvi,  9;  1  Cfaraa. 
v,8).  From  them  aprang  tbe  chief  Gsnriliea  trf' tbe nfte 
(Numtk  xxvi,  6-il).  One  of  these  fiuniliea— thia 
Pallu — became  notorious  aa  producing  Eliab^  whose  m 
or  descendants,  Dathan  and  Abiiain,  perished  with  that 
kinsman  On  in  the  divine  retribution  for  their  t<ws|aia- 
cv  against  Hoaea  (xvi,  1 ;  xxvi,  S-Il).  Tbe  eeranac 
Mount  Sinai  (i,  30, 21 ;  ii,  1 1)  ^ows  that  at  the  Exodss 
the  numbers  of  tbe  tribe  were  46,500  men  above  twmty 
years  of  age,  and  fit  for  active  warlike  anrte^  b  p«it 
of  nomerical  atrength,  Reuben  waa  then  aiztb  on  tbe 
list,  Gad,  with  45,650  men,  being  next  below.  On  tht 
borders  of  Canaan,  after  the  pUgue  which  pvnisbed  tbt 
idolatry  of.  Baal-peor,  the  numbers  bad  fallen  stigfathr, 
and  were  43,730;  Gad  was  40,500;  and  tbe  poaitiia  of 
the  two  in  the  list  is  lower  than  before,  Ephraim  sad 
Simeon  being  the  only  two  smaller  tribes  (xxvi,7,etc.\ 
During  the  joumey  through  the  wildemees  tbe  poatieB 
ot  Reuben  waa  on  tlie  aoitth  side  of  tbe  Tabmucfe.  The 
"camp"  which  went  under  hia  name  waa  fbnned  ef  Iib 
own  tribe,  that  ol'  Simecm  (Leah's  second  aonX  and  ths 
ot  Gad  (son  ol  Zilpah,  Leah's  slave).  Tbe  Mandaid  ef 
the  camp  was  a  deer  with  the  insoriptioo,  **  Hear,  O  b- 
rael !  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord  ["  and  iu  pUre  in  tfe 
march  wasaeoond  (Taigum  Pseudo-Jonathan  [Nraliki. 
10-16]). 

The  Uenbenitcs,  like  their  relativca  and  Deigbboti  m 
the  Journey,  the  Gadites,  had  maintained  thra^b  At 
march  to  Canaan  the  ancient  calling  of  their  fbnfidbsn. 
'I'he  patriarchs  were  "  feeding  their  flocks'*  at  Sfaccha 
when  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt.  It  wss  as  men  wbssi 
"trade  had  been  about  cattle  from  their  yooth'  tte 
they  were  presented  to  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlvi,  32,  S4\  anJ 
in  the  land  of  Goshen  they  aettted  "with  their  ibcbi 
and  herda  and  all  that  they  bad"  (ver.  8S;  sMi,  l\ 
Their  cattle  aoonnpanied  tbem  in  tbdr  tarn 
Eg}>pt  (Exod.xii,88);  not  a  boof  waa  left  behind;  ad 
there  are  frequent  allnrions  to  them  on  tbe  jooncy 
(xxxiv,  8 ;  Numb,  xi,  22 ;  Deut.  viii,  13.  et«.).  Bat  it 
would  appear  that  the  tribes  who  were  destined  to  aM& 
in  tbe  confined  territory  between  tbe  Meditetrancaa  md 
the  Jordan  had,  during  the  journey  tbfmmk  tbe  < 
neaa,  fortunately  reltnqnisbed  that  taate  Itar  tbe  i 
sion  of  cattle  which  they  could  not  have  : 
ter  their  settlement  at  a  distance  froai  tbe  wide  ] 
of  the  wildemeaa.  Thus  tbe  cattle  bad  i 
bands  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  tbe  UlfarilmMfcQtak 
xxxii,  1),  and  It  foUowed  tutonl^aat  «ta  wivi 
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tton  aniyed  on  the  open  downi  eaat  of  the  Jordan,  the 
tbree  tribes  jiut  named  sUould  prefer  •  requeat  to  their 
leader  to  be  allowed  to  remain  to  a  place  m  perfectly 
auited  to  thdr  requiremenu.  The  country  ewt  of  Jor> 
dan  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  included  in  tbe  origi- 
nal  land  pcondaed  to  Abraham.  That  which  the  spira 
examined  waa  comprised,  on  tbe  east  and  west,  between 
the  "coast  of  Jordan"  and  "the  sea."  But  for  the  pu- 
ullanimity  of  the  greater  number  of  the  tribes  it  would 
have  been  entered  from  the  south  (xiii,  80),  and  iu  that 
case  the  east  of  Jordan  might  never  have  been  peopled 
by  Israel  at  all.  AooonUngly,  when  the  Beubeuites  and 
their  fellows  approach  Hoses  with  their  requeat,  hia 
main  otgceUon  is  that  by  what  they  propose  they  will 
lUaoouraga  tbe  hearts  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
going  over  Jordan  into  tbe  land  which  Jehovah  had 
given  them  (xxxii,  7).  It  is  only  on  their  undertaking 
to  fulfil  their  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  westeni  coun- 
try, the  land  of  Canaan  proper,  and  thus  satisfying  him 
that  their  proposal  was  grounded  in  no  selfish  desire  to 
escape  a  full  share  of  tbe  difficulties  of  the  conquest,  that 
HoMs  will  consent  to  their  proposal 

Tbe  "  bleasing"  ol  Beubea  by  the  departing  lawgiver 
is  a  passage  which  has  severely  exerciseid  translators  and 
commentators.  Strictly  translated  as  they  stand  in  tbe 
received  Hebrew  text,  the  words  are  as  fcdlows : 

**  Let  Reoben  live,  nna  not  die, 
And  let  fala  men  be  a  Csmatl]  number," 

As  to  the  first  tine  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  but  the 
aeoond  line  has  been  interpreted  in  two  exactly  opposite 
wiyn^   1.  By  tbB  Sepu, 

"And  let  bis  men  be  msny  In  nnmber," 
This  bos  the  disadvantage  that  *^BCQ  is  never  em- 
ployed elsewhere  for  a  large  number,  but  always  for  a 
•mall  one  (e.  g.  1  Chron.  xvi,  19;  Job  xvi,  22;  Isa.  x, 
19;  Euk.  xii,  16).    8.  That  of  our  own  A.  V., 

"  And  let  not  his  men  be  Tew." 
Here  the  n^^tive  of  the  first  line  is  presumed  to  convey 
its  force  to  tbe  second,  though  not  there  expressed.  Thb 
is  countenanced  by  the  ancient  Syriac  version  (Pealiito) 
and  the  tcanslationB  of  Juntos  and  TremeUius,  and  Sehott 
and  Winzer,  It  also  has  the  important  anpport  of  Ge- 
aeoius  (Thisaur.  p.  966  a,  and  PfiO.  8am.  p.  44).  It  is, 
however,  a  very  violent  rendering.  8.  A  third  and  very 
ingenious  interpretation  is  that  adopted  by  the  Veneto- 
Greek  version,  and  also  by  Michaelis  (  BiMJUr  Ungt- 
lekrtai.  Text),  which  anumes  that  the  vowel-points  of 
the  word  1'>nia,  "hia  men,"  should  he  altered  to  1*<rn, 
"his  dead"— " 

"  And  let  hb  dead  be  few"— 
M  if  in  allusion  to  some  recent  mortality  in  the  tribe, 
such  as  that  in  Simeon  after  tbe  plague  of  Baal-peor. 
These  interpretations,  unless  the  last  should  prove  to 
be  the  original  reading,  originate  in  the  fact  that  the 
words  in  their  naked  sense  convey  a  curse,  and  not  a 
falesnng;  Fortooately,  thouf^  differinfc  widely  in  de- 
tail, they  agtee  in  genera)  meaning.  The  benediction 
of  the  great  leader  goes  out  over  the  tribe  which  was 
■boot  to  aeparate  itself  from  iu  brethren,  in  a  fervent 
aapiration  for  its  welfare  through  all  tbe  risks  of  that 
remote  and  trying  situation.  Both  in  this  and  the 
earlier  blesung  of  Jacob,  Reuben  retains  his  place  at 
lbs  head  of  tbe  family,  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  tribe,  together  with  the  two  who  associated 
themselves  with  it,  actually  received  its  inheritance  be- 
fore either  Judab  or  Ephraim,  to  whom  the  birthright 
which  Renben  had  forfeited  was  transferred  (1  Chron. 
v.l). 

From  this  time  it  aeems  as  if  a  bar,  not  only  the  ma- 
terial one  of  distance,  and  of  the  intervening  river  and 
nioantain-wall,butalsoofdiilbreoce  in  feeling  and  bab- 
it%  gradually  grew  up.  more  substantiaUy  between  tbe 
£aatani  and  Western  tribes.  The  fint  act  of  the  for- 
«r  after  tbe  completiMi  of  tbe  ctrnqneat,  and  after  they 


had  taken  part  in  the  solemn  ceremonial  in  the  valley 
between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  shows  how  wide  a  gap  al- 
ready existed  between  tbeir  ideas  and  those  of  tbe 
Western  tribes.  Tbe  |Mle  of  stonca  which  th^  meted 
on  the  western  bank  of  tbe  Jordan  to  mark  their  boun- 
dary—to  testify  to  after-ages  that,  though  separated  by 
the  rushing  nver  from  their  brethren  and  the  country 
in  which  Jehovah  had  fixed  the  place  where  he  would 
be  worshipped,  they  had  still  a  right  to  return  to  it  for 
his  worship — was  erected  in  accordance  with  the  unal- 
terable h^ta  of  Bedouin  tribes  both  before  and  since. 
It  was  an  act  identical  with  that  in  which  Lid»n  and 
Jacob  engaged  at  parting,  with  tiiat  whidi  is  constant- 
ly performed  by  the  Bedouin  of  the  present  day.  But 
by  the  Israelites  west  of  Jordan,  who  were  fast  relin- 
quishing their  uomad  habits  and  feelings  for  thtne  of 
more  settled  permanent  life,  this  act  was  completely 
misunderstood,  and  was  construed  into  sn  attempt  to 
set  up  a  rival  altar  to  that  of  tbe  sacred  tent.  The  in- 
compai^Hlity  of  the  idea  to  tbe  mind  of  the  West«n 
Israelites  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  disclaimer  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  and  not- 
withstanding that  dischumer  having  proved  satisfac- 
tory even  to  Fbinebas,  the  author  of  Joshua  xxii  re- 
tains the  name  miMach  for  the  piie,  a  word  which  in- 
volves the  idea  of  sacrifice — i.  e,  of  iUiughter  (see  Oe- 
seniua,  Thnaur.  pw  402} — instead  of  applying  to  it  the 
term  ^tif,  as  is  done  in  the  case  (Gen.  xxxi,  46)  of  the 
precisely  similar  "  heap  of  witness,"  Another  Renben- 
itish  erection,  which  long  kept  up  the  memory  of  the 
presence  of  the  tribe  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  was  the 
stone  of  Bo  ban  ben-Reuben  which  formed  a  landmark 
on  the  boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh. 
XV,  6).  This  was  a  single  atone  (^Eben),  not  a  pile,  and 
it  appears  to  have  stood  somewhere  on  the  road  from 
Bethany  to  Jerkho,  not  ftr  from  the  ruined  khan  ao 
well  known  to  traveUers. 

The  doom,  "Thou  shalt  not  excel,"  was  exactly  fbl- 
filled  in  the  destinies  of  tbe  tribe  descended  from  Reu- 
ben, which  makes  no  figure  in  the  Hebrew  history,  and 
never  produced  any  eminent  person.  No  judge,  no 
prophet,  no  hero  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  is  handed  down 
to  us,  unless  it  be  "Adina  the  Reubenite,  a  captain  of 
the  Reubenites,  and  thirty  with  him''(l  Chron.  xi,  42). 
In  the  dire  extremi^  of  their  brethren  in  the  north 
under  Debonh  and  Barak,  they  contented  themselves 
with  debating  tbe  news  among  the  streams  {lAV)  of 
the  Miahor.  The  distant  diatrem  of  his  brethren  could 
not  move  Reuben ;  he  lingered  among  his  sheepfolds, 
and  preferred  the  shepherd's  pipe  and  tbe  Ideatiog  of 
the  flocks  to  the  clamor  of  the  trumpet  and  tbe  turmoil 
of  battle.  His  individuslity  fades  more  rapidly  than 
Gad's.  The  eleven  valiant  Gadites  who  swam  the  Jor- 
dan at  its  highest,  to  join  the  son  of  Jesse  in  hia  trouUe 
(1  Chron.  xii,  8-15);  Barzillai;  Elijah  the  Gileadite; 
the  nege  at  Ramoth-gilead,  with  its  picturesque  inci- 
dents—all give  a  substantial  reality  to  the  tribe  and 
country  ttf  Gad.  But  no  person,  no  incident,  is  reowdcd 
to  place  Reuben  before  us  in  any  diatineter  form  than  aa 
a  member  of  the  community  (if  community  it  can  be 
called)  of  "the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseb"  (ver.  87),  The  very  towns  of  his 
inheritance — Heshbon,  Aroer,  Kirjatbaim,  Dtbon,  Baal- 
meon,  Sibmah,  Jazer — are  lainiliBr  to  us  as  Moabirisb, 
and  not  aa  Israelitish,  towns.  The  dty  Ufe  ao  cbaraiv 
teristic  of  MoaUtish  civilization  had  no  hold  on  tbe 
Reubenites.  They  are  most  in  their  element  when  en- 
gaged in  continual  broils  with  the  children  of  the  de^ 
ert,  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Hagar,  Jetur,  Nephiah,  No- 
dab;  driving  olf  their  myriads  of  cattle,  asses,  cam- 
els; dwellin^r  tn  their  tenti,  as  if  to  the  manner  bom 
(v,  10),  gradually  spreading  over  the  vast  wilderness 
which  extends  from  Jordan  to  the  Euphrates  (ver.  9), 
and  every  day  receding  fmthw  and  fkirther  ftom  any 
eommiuily  of  feeUng  or  interest  with  the  Western 
Iribea.  SeeKtuB.  Thai  teipote  firt^fi^^^^^^^eat 
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of  tbt  natkiiul  governmart  nd  of  tlie  BUfenil  vd^ion, 
it  1b  not  to  be  wondend  it  that  Beoben  nlinqabhed 
the  fiith  of  Jehovah.  "Tbej-  went  after  the  goda  of 
the  people  of  the  land  whom  God  destroyed  before 
then,"  and  we  hear  little  mure  of  them  till  the  time  at 
Hain^T.  king  of  Syria,  who  ravaged  and  for  a  time  held 
poaaearioo  of  thrir  country  (2  Kinga  x,  33).  I'he  last 
hiatorioal  notice  which  we  poaeeaa  of  them,  while  it  re- 
oordB  this  ftut,  reoorda  also  as  ita  natonl  oonaequence, 
that  the  Renbenites  and  tiaditea  and  the  hatf-trtbe  of 
Hanasseh  were  carried  off  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-pileaer, 
and  placed  in  the  districts  on  and  about  the  river  Kha- 
b&r,  in  the  upper  part  of  Mesopotamia — "  in  Halah,  and 
Habor,  and  Hata,  and  the  river  Gozan"  (I  Chnm.  v,  26). 

The  fidlowing  U  •  list  oT  all  th«  BiUieal  loealitiea  in 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  with  tbrir  probable  idenrificatiooa. 
For  the  boundaries,  see  Tribk, 

Abarim.  Moont^a.  XUBelka. 

Almcn-dlhlatbalm.  Tnwn.  tN.of  Uiibanit 

Amon.  Blver.  Moftb. 

Atoer.  Town.  Arair. 

Aahduth-plifab.  Brooks.  See  Pibsah. 

Aurotta.  Tiiwn.  AUmu. 

Baal-meon.            do.  JfaAt. 

Bajltb.                   do.  See  B«Ai.>iiBoif. 

BamoUt  (-baal).  {^IiS,'^)^'*"}  Humch]t 

Beer  (-ellm).  Well.   '  [On  SeU  Bhdanlt 

BeoD.  Town.  See  Baai^hxov. 

Betb-baal-meon.       du.  See  BtAi^MSOM. 

Betb-dlblatbahn.      do.  See  ALNOH-ntBLATiiAui. 

Bsth-Je^lmotb.       do.  Beil-JUmfUht 

Betb-meou.  do.  See  Baal-mkhk. 

Beth-peor.  Temple.  [N.W.ofHesbanjr 

Beier.  Town.  IBunufiQl 

Dibnn  [or  Dlmonl     do.  Dkiban. 

Blealeb.  do.  S-AL 

Heabbon.  do.  Btaban. 

Jahaa.  do.  [Ktian  e$-Shib11 

Kedeniotb,  Aa.  lltd.Dulslat]1 

Klriaibaln.  do.  KtirtijatI 

Laana.  do.  See  CallirrroH. 

Uattanab.  do.  llnplaluArdRiimadanJT 

Medeba.  do.  Medaba. 

Mephaatb.  do.  [Mnd.reM]? 

Vtunlth.  d<k  JTlnuoA. 

m-gab.  do.  See  Bamutd. 

Nahnllel.  do.  pi.  of  Wadj  Haleblf 

Nebo.  Honnt.  JtM  SOa. 

Hopbah.  Town.  la-HtMa]t 

Plskab.  MoanL  See  Nbbo. 

*WSSl'"^'lT"wn.      .  lE^Sa^if 

2ai!«h4habar.         dcv  Zaraf 

Ziqihlm.  neld.  [Plain  of  Hedeba]  t 

The  eountry  aUotted  to  the  Reabenitcs  extended  on 
the  south  to  the  river  Amon,  which  divided  it  from  the 
Hoabites  (Josh,  xiii,  8, 16) ;  on  the  east  it  touched  the 
desert  of  Arabia;  on  the  west  were  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Jordan.  Tbe  northern  border  was  probably  marked 
by  a  line  running  eastward  from  the  Jordan  through 
WadyHeaban(veTS.17-21;  Numb.xxxii,87,38).  This 
country  had  originally  been  conquered  and  occupied  by 
the  UoaUtea;  but  they  were  driv«i  out  a  short  time 


Xap  or  the  Tribe  of  Senhea. 


before  Om  ExodM  by^  Sibon,  Uar  of  tbe . 
was  in  hia  turn  expelled  1^  tlw  bnditea  (Bet  s. 

Numb,  xxi,  22-81).  Immediately  after  the  apiinn 
the  Hoabites  again  returned  to  their  old  cotmiryaBl 
occupied  their  old  citieft.  Tbia  ia  the  reaaoa  wbr.  la 
the  later  propheta,  many  of  the  citiea  of  Resbco  are  em- 
braced in  the  curses  pionounoed  upon  Moeb  (Jcr.  xhw). 
The  territory  waa  divided  into  aeetjooa — ite  wuaua 
declivitiee  towards  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jimlaa  xAw, 
which  were  ateep,  rugged,  and  bare,  with  tbe  Uttle  w- 
tion  of  the  lower  plain  of  Jwdan  (called  io  SerifSan 
"the  plains  of  Moab"  [Numb.  xxii.  1])  at  tbeir  haa; 
and  the  high  tiU>le-land  stretching  from  the  aanwiit^ 
the  ridge  away  towards  Arabia  Tbe  faUber,  tnm  ia 
cren  atofiiee,  aa  oontiaated  with  the  ncky  ami  at  V«a- 
em  I^leetine,  received  from  the  aeenrate  aaend  warn 
the  appropriate  name  Hishor  (q.  r.).  Cmler  iu  ifcin 
name  of  the  Beika  it  ia  atill  esteemed  beyond  all  otba 
by  the  Ar^  sheepmasterBh  It  ia  well  watered,  eoroel 
with  smooth,  short  turf,  and  loung  itaelf  gtadaaOy  ia 
those  illimitable  wastea  which  have  always  been,  and  il- 
ways  will  be,  the  favorite  resort  of  pastoral  nocnad  onba 
The  whole  region  is  now  deserted;  there  is  notmwagk 
settled  inhabitant  within  ita  borders.  Iia  gnai  dun, 
mostly  bearing  tbeir  aoeieat  name%  are  baape  ef  niaa. 
Tbe  wild  wandering  tribes  of  the  deaert  viat  it  pehad- 
ically  to  feed  their  Oocka  and  herds  on  iu  ricfa  patfiiw. 
and  to  drink  the  waters  of  iu  foantaina  and  ciacm. 
See  Burckbardt,  TrattU  in  Sf/ria,  p.  36b  m^. ;  Irby  sad 
Haiigles,  TraetU,  p.  460  sq.;  Porter,  Uamd  hw*  J«r 
Sgria,  p.  298  sq. 

Rau'benlta  (Ueb.  with  the  art.  *a-Jfea*^. 

^a^^X'^n  I  Sept.  'Pou^vv,  occasionaUy  oi  Moi  'P««A' 
or  'Pav^ijvi),  a  descendant  of  Reuben  (Ntrntb.  xxri  T. 

etc). 

Reuohlln,  JoHANH  vox,  an  emineot  German  xW- 
ar,  who  adopted  the  Gmrized  name  of  Capmia,  wa*  ban 
at  Pforzheim  in  14M.  After  serving  in  diflerau  pnfci' 
cal  fuocUnns,he  became^  in  1690,  pnfeaaaref  thick  aid 
Hehnw  at  Ingdatadt,  whence  1m  lemoTed  to  Taim- 
gen,  thence  to  Stuttgart,  where  be  died,  Dec  38.  IKL 
Besides  hia  memorable  serricea  in  coonectiov  with  d»- 
sical  literature  and  general  culture,  be  may  be  wj;sid(4 
as  tbe  principal  promoter  of  the  stady  of  Hebrew  hii 
day.  He  published  a  Hebrew  grammar  sod  lezieA 
under  the  title  Ad  DioHgitiKm  fivOnm  mum  it 
MMfu  BOmieU  LOri  Iff  (a.  L 1606, 4u>\  ct  wikk  m 
improved  edition,  by  Seb.  Uunater,  appeared  m  UK 
(Baad,roL).  Reuchlinwmteabo/ta J(9cn»cil«>e«M^ 
grapkia  Lii^.  Heb.  (Ragenau,  1518, 4to>, 

Rett'ttl  (Heb.  Acflef,  hl^S^/rimi  ^  Gmi;  StpL 
'Poyotf^X ;  A.  T.  Bojnul  [  Numb,  x,  29]),  tbe  aaM 
three  or  four  men. 

1.  A  aon  of  Esau  by  Baahemath  (Gen.  xxxvi.  i.  1*. 
1  Gbron.  i,  85, 87) ;  his  four  sons  (Gen.  xxxti,  IS)  wot 
princes,  i.  e.  cfaicfii  of  the  Edomitea  (ver.  17).  B.C.  poa 
1968.   See  Esad. 

2.  A  SUdiaoitish  prieet  and  nomadic  hcvdMaa  in  tbt 
wilderness,  to  whom  Uoaea  fled  from  Egypt,  aed  wbow 
daughter  Zipporab  he  .married  (Exod.  it,  16  aq.) ;  bat  a 
Exod.  iii,  1 ;  iv,  18,  Jkthho  is  called  fatber-iw-law  oi 
Mosea,  and  io  iii,  1  is  made  priest  and  facrdflnan.  Va- 
rious methods  are  sugpanol  for  meeting  tbe  difSe^ 
(1.)  Josephus  (^Ant.  ii,  12, 1)  considen  Keoel  and  Jecto 
as  two  names  of  one  man.  SoLengerke  (K^as(imi.i,SVi 
andBerthean(/jp.Ge8dLp.a42).  (2.)  AbeB-Baa.U- 
lowed  by  RosenmuUer,  ondentanda  \rffaAar  in  £x«l 
U,  18,  snmdfaihT.  (8.)  Ewald  (/ar.  Gesel.  ii.  \K) 
thinks  "  Jethro  son  of"  has  fallen  out  of  tbe  text  bcfn 
Eeoel  in  Exod.  ii,  18.  (4.)  Ranks  (/Wat.  ii,  8)  mlB>- 
stands  the  word  dtaOim',  -,nh,  n«idmd  hthaeialaa 
to  mean  tnother-in-law,  and  eonparca  tbe  mM^mm 
use  of  the  GreA  ya^^^of.  We  moat  ibea  aappv 
that  Jethro  had  toceeeded  U. the  priaMhaad  and  fceb 
of  hia  deoeMMll^  J^j^4^D£)^  CMben  W  • 
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doDUe  gCDMlogical  tnditioti  {H«rtaHum,7W(rf.p.2S8 
■q.;  ooiiip.De  Wette,£iM/ri'.*Mjl.7'.p.l96}.  On  this 
rapporitwn  the  "compiler"  mast  hive  been  very  c«re- 
kaa.  The  third  exjduietinD  derive*  no  support  from 
tb«  fmct  that  the  Sept.,  in  Exod.  ii,  16,  twice  mentiona 
Jethro  M  rither  of  seven  duigbtera.  The  tnnsUlora 
might  have  conaideied  Reael  a*  the  gnndratber,  and 
this  would  aupport  No.  2.  The  fourth  auppoeition  ia 
forced.  If  we  must  decide  for  may  particular  view,  it 
aeema  aimpkat  to  undeiMud  gram^atJitr  for  father 
(Exod.  ii,  19%  aince  Renel  win  the  father  of  the  houae 
nntil  Jethro  acquired  independence.    See  Hobab;  Ra- 

OUBU 

3.  Father  of  Eliaaaph,  the  leader  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
at  the  time  of  the  cenaua  at  Sinai  (Numb,  ii,  14).  In 
the  parallel  paatagea (i,  14 {  Tii,42,47;  x,20)  the  name 
is  giTeo  Dmmh  (q.  v.). 

4.  Son  of  Ibnijah,  father  of  Sbepbatiah  (1  Chron. 
ix,  8),  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.    B.C.  ante  1618. 

Ratt'mall  (Heb.  ReOmah',  nwyn,  tlnatrd  [tie- 
Ben.],  or  peart  [FUret] ;  Sept.  'Ptti^),  a  concubine  of 
Kahor,  Abraham's  brother ;  and  hy  him  mother  of  Te- 
bah  and  others  (Gen.  xxii,  24).    B.C  cir.  2040. 

Retua,  BxxioxA  VON  {Cmattu),  a  German  hvra- 
luattwas  bimi  at  Eberadorf  Deb  16, 1691^  where  she  also 
died.  Aug.  1,  1751.  She  wm  a  rister  of  count  Henry 
XXIX  of  Seuaa-Eberadotf;  and  of  the  oounteaa  Erdmut'h 
Dorothea,  wife  of  count  von  Zintendorf.  She  was  a 
godly  woman,  and  wrote  some  hymns,  one  of  which  haa 
been  translated  into  English :  Komm  Segen  ana  der 
Hdhe  (EngL  transL  in  Sacrtd  Ltfrict  from  the  German, 
p.  1&6, «  Attend,  O  Lord,  my  daily  toil"}.    (R.  P.) 

Renterdabl,  Hknrik,  a  Swedish  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  bnm  in  1795  at  MalmS,  in  Sweden.  He  stud- 
ied at  Land,  and  in  1817  commenced  lecturing  as  "  pri- 
vat  docent"  of  theology.  In  1824  he  was  made  adjunct 
to  the  tbedogical  &eulty,  in  1826  prefect  of  the  semi- 
oaiy,  in  1827  member  of  the  chapter,  in  18S8  librarian, 
and  in  1644  professor  of  theology  at  Lund.  In  1852  he 
was  appointed  state-councillnr  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment for  religious  matters,  which  position  he  occupied 
till  1856,  when  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lund,  and  in  1866 
Bichtushop  of  Upsala.  He  died  in  187ft.  He  wrote, 
Om  lie  Sm^  of  TKeology  (Lnnd,  1834) /nftvAKfitm 
to  Thrt^offg  Q\i\AA9&7y.-~nitotyofthe8KtdukChvrek 
(ibitl.  1838-68,  9  vols.).  Besides,  he  also  published 
since  1828  the  TkeotoffUk  Quaiialskriji,  and  continued 
the  ApparatuB  ad  HUtorium  Saedo  -  Gothtaim,  com- 
menced Celae.  His  De  Fontibat  Hiitoria  EecUniu~ 
tiem  EMibiaiia,  publisbed  in  1826,  in  4  pM.,  is  still  of 
grcBt  valoe.  See  Winer,  ffandhek  der  theolofiitehm 
/.UeratMT,  i,  888.  892.  ii.  780;  Zoehold,  BibL  TheoU  ii, 
1069  iq.  CaP.> 

ReTal-Z<Bthoiiian  Varaion  or  tub  9chipturi«. 
This  verrion,  which  is  used  by  the  uibabilanis  of  the 
north  of  Livonia,  including  the  three  adjacent  islands 
of  Oesel,  Dagden  (or  Dagoe),  and  Hohn,  was  first  print- 
ed at  Reval  in  1739,  and  partly  publisbed  at  the  expense 
of  the  celebrated  connt  Zinzendorf.  In  1615,  through 
the  zeal  of  Dr.  Pateraon,  and  the  aid  afforded  by  the 
Britista  and  Fordgn  Kble  Society,  an  edition  of  lOvOOO 
copies  of  the  New  Test,  was  printed.  Prior  to  1824  the 
Raaeian  KUe  Society  published  5100  copies  of  the  Old 
Teat.,  and  some  recent  editions  have  been  isnued  at 
DorpaL  Of  late  the  American  Bible  Society  has  un- 
dertaken the  publication  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  He- 
val-Esthonian,  now  printing  at  Berlin,  which  is  proba- 
\Ay  now  ready,  having  the  previous  year  (1870)  issued 
■D  edition  nf  20,000  copies  of  the  New  Test.,  with  the 
Padms,  in  Vimo.  We  subjoin  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  that 
dialect,  from  Dalton'a  Daa  Gebet  de»  Hrrm  in  dm  Sprudun 
RusMlatid;  p.  66:  "Meie  Lu,  kes  sa  oled  taewas,  pUhit- 
•etnd  sagu  sinu  nimi,  sinu  nk  tulgu,  sine  tabtmine 
•nndiga  taewas  nenda  kft  m&  p^l ;  rngje  igap^e- 
wuw  mb  anna        tfina-p^gw;  Ja  anna  andeks  mejle 


;  meie  wolad,  km  U        andeks  an  name  oma  wta^af 

tele;  ja  lira  sida  m^id  mitte  kijsatiize  siaae,  waid  pea»- 
ta  tamd  itra  kurjaatrsest  unu  pHralt  on  rlk,  ja^wSg)  ja 
a3  igawette.  Amen."  See  Bible  of  Every  Lamd,  p. 
830  ttq.;  Dalton,  Da*  GOet  dea  ffrrrn  m  den  Spraekm 
Ruulapdt,  p.  25  sq.,  65;  Atmual  Reportt  o/tkt  Ama^ 
can  BAte  Socittg,  1876, 1877.    (R  P.) 

Revelation  {awoKaXv4»c)t  a  disclosure  of  some- 
thing that  was  before  unknown ;  and  divine  revelation 
is  the  direct  communieatkm  of  truths  before  anknown 
from  God  to  men.  The  diaeloanra  may  be  made 
dream,  vision,  oral  communication,  or  otherwise  (DaiL 
ii,19;  lCor.xiv,26;  2Cor.xii,l;  GaLi,12;  ReT.i,l>, 
Revelation  is  not  to  he  confounded  with  intpiration. 
The  former  refers  to  those  things  only  of  which  the  sa- 
cred writers  were  ignorant  before  they  were  divinelj 
tanght,  while  the  latter  has  a  more  general  neanin^ 
Accordingly  reveUtion  may  be  defined  that  operaUon 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  truths  before  unknown  are' 
communicated  to  men;  and  uispiration,  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  not  only  unknown  truths 
are  communicated,  but  by  which  also  men  are  excited 
to  publish  truths  for  the  instruction  of  nihers,  and  are 
guarded  from  all  error  in  doing  it.  Thus  it  was  revealed 
to  the  ancient  propheta  that  the  Messiah  should  appear, 
and  they  were  inspiied  to  publish  the  fact  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  others.  The  affecting  scenes  at  the  cross  of  Christ 
were  not  revealed  to  John,  for  be  saw  them  with  bia 
own  eyea  (John  xix,  85) ;  but  he  waa  inspired  to  write 
a  history  of  this  event,  and  by  supernatural  guidance 
was  kept  from  all  error  in  bia  record.  It  is  therefore 
true,  as  the  apo«tle  affirms,  that  every  part  of  the  Kble 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  (2  l^m.  iii,  16),  though 
every  part  of  the  Bible  is  not  the  result  of  immediate 
revelation.  For  convenience*  sake,  we  call  the  whole 
Kbie  a  revelation  from  God,  becaase  most  of  the  truths 
it  eontains  were  made  known  by  direct  communication 
from  God,  and  could  have  been  discovered  in  no  other 
way;  and  generally  it  is  only  the  incidental  circum- 
stances attending  the  communication  of  these  truths 
that  would  be  ascertained  by  the  writers  in  the  ordinary 
modes  of  obtaining  information. 

Concerning  a  divine  revelation,  we  remark  that,  1. 
It  is  possible.  God  may,  for  aught  we  know,  think 
proper  to  make  known  to  his  creatures  what  they  before 
were  ignorant  of;  and,  aa  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  be 
cannot  be  at  a  loes  for  means  of  communication.  2.  It 
is  desirable;  for  while  reason  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  matter  of  revelation,  it  is  incapride,  unaided,  itf 
fining  out  God.  8.  It  is  necessary;  for  without-it  we 
can  attain  to  no  certain  knowledge  of  God,  of  Christ, 
and  of  aalvation.  4.  Revelation  must,  to  answer  its  ends, 
be  sufficiently  marked  with  intemsl  and  external  evi- 
dences. These  the  Kble  has.  5.  Its  contents  must 
be  agreeable  to  reason.  Not  that  everything  revealed 
must  be  within  the  range  of  reason;  but  this  nuy  be 
true,  and  yet  there  be  no  contradiction.  To  calm,  dis- 
pasuonate  reason  there  ia  nothing  in  doctrine,  com- 
mand, warning,  promises,  or  threatenings  which  is  op- 
posed thereto.  6.  It  must  be  credible;  and  we  find 
the  facts  of  Scripture  supported  by  abundant  evidence 
from  friend  and  foe.  7.  Revelation  also  must  necessa- 
rily bear  the  prevailing  impress  of  the  circumstances  and 
tastes  of  the  times  and  nations  in  which  it  was  ori^nally 
given.  The  Bible,  however,  though  it  bears  the  di^ 
tinct  impress  of  Asiatic  manners,  as  it  diould  do,  ia  most 
remarkable  for  rising  above  all  local  and  temporary  pe- 
culiarities, and  seizing  on  the  great  principles  common 
to  bumsn  nature  under  all  circumstances;  thus  showing 
that  as  It  IS  intended  for  universal  benefit,  so  will  it  be 
made  known  to  all  mankiutL  The  language  of  the  Bi- 
ble  ia  the  language  of  men,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  a 
divine  revelation  to  men.  It  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
same  means  and  according  to  the  same  laws  by  which 
all  other  human  language  ia  understood.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  common-sense  of  men,  and  commoo-eeose  iaito  bt 
coQsultcd  in  ito  interpietatiaieiiized  by  VriOOQ  IC 
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In  ft  lumwer  8eiwe,*'KTelatioa''  it  used  to  exprpM  the 
manUlMUtion  of  Jesu«  Christ  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  (l^ke 
ii,  83) ;  the  manifeMfttiun  uf  the  (flury  with  which  God 
will  gtorify  hifl  elect  and  faithful  servauts  at  the  last 
Judgment  (Rom.  viii,  19),  and  the  declaration  of  his 
just  jiulgmeiits  in  his  omduct  boih  towaids  the  elect 
and  towards  the  ivi>rub«te  (ii,  6-16),  There  is  a  very 
noble  application  of  the  word  revelation  to  the  con- 
sumiDaiiun  of  all  lhtn(*)i,  or  the  revelation  of  Jeaus 
Christ  in  his  futitm  Rlory  (t  Car.  1,7;  1  P«L  i,  18). 
See  Brown,  VoutjtrwKnm  ff  Xattiral  mi  Rfvtaled  Re- 
HffUm;  Archbp.  Cnm|iU-lt.  On  Rfpftatum;  Delany,  Rev- 
daliim  Examineil ;  IIIH::!,  Oa  tHvim  Thmga ;  Fuller, 
Woria;  Honw,  Iitrotlacliim;  Leland,  JVeofMs^  o/* Afr- 
dalitm ;  Vieto  o/  Deutical  If  ritert.  See  Imspibatiox  ; 
HiRACIJW;  PROPHKCY. 

REVELATION,  Book  or.  Thli,  the  l»t  of  the 
}x>oka  of  the  New  Teat.,  aeoonline  to  their  usual  ar- 
rangement, is  entitled  in  the  A.  r.  "The  Revelation 
('AiroKoXui^iC,  Apoctdgptt)  of  [St.]  John  the  Divine 
(row  QtaXoyov)"  but  in  Codices  Alex.,  Sinait.,  and  Ephr. 
Rescrip.  it  is  simply  ' AiratcnKv^t^  'iuiawav,  and  in 
Cod.  Yat.  it  takes  the  fuller  and  more  explicit  form  of 

thus  clearly  identifying  the  author  with  the  writer  of 
the  Iburth  gospel.  The  true  and  authoritative  title 
of  the  Jxrak,  however,  is  that  which  it  bears  in  its 
own  commencing  word^  'A n-oKaXvi^ic  'Itjaov  \pta- 
ToB;  which  has  been  rcstornl  by  Trpgelles  in  hi* 
critical  edition  of  1844,  and  which  hns  been  adopted 
by  most  of  the  critical  aulhuritiea  and  rersions 

NMCe. 

L  CoHonictd  A  MlkorHy  and  A  mtiorMp.—ThtK  two 
pmnts  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other.  If  it 
can  be  proved  that  a  book,  claiming  so  distinctly  as 
this  does  the  aoihority  of  divine  inspiration,  was  actu- 
ally written  by  John,  then  no  doubt  will  be  entertained 
84  to  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
Was,  then,  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist  the  writer 
of  the  HeveUtion  ?  This  question  was  drst  mooted  by 
DtonyaiusofAlexandria(Eu8ebins.//.  J?.Tii,2&).  The 
doubt  which  he  modestly  suggested  baa  been  confident- 
ly proclaimed  in  modem  times  by  Luther  (  Vorrtdt  n»f 
die  OJpsnbarunff,  1522  and  1534),  and  widely  diffused 
through  his  influence.  LUcke  (iSinlntuni/,  p.  RO'2).  the 
.moM  learned  and  diligent  of  modem  critics  of  the  Rev- 
elation, agrees  with  a  majoritjr  of  the  eminent  scholars 
of  Germany  in  denying  that  John  was  the  author. 
But  the  general  belief  of  the  mass  of  Christians  in  all 
ages  has  been  in  favor  of  John's  authorship. 

1.  Evideneein  Favor  of  the  Apotlolic.Aulhnr$hip. — 
This  consists  of  the  assertions  of  the  author  and  histor- 
ical tradition. 

(I.)  The  author's  description  of  himself  in  the  first 
and  twenty-eecond  chapters  is  certainly  equivalent  to 
an  assertion  that  he  is  the  ipoatle.  (a)  He  names  him- 
■elf  dmply  John,  without  pieflx  or  addition — a  name 
which  at  that  period,  and  in  Asia,  must  have  been  taken 
by  every  Christian  as  the  designotion,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  the  great  B(K>stle  who  dwelt  at  Ephesus. 
Doubtless  there  were  other  Johns  among  the  Christiana 
at  that  lime,  but  only  arrogance  or  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive could  account  for  the  aaaumption  of  this  nmple 
style  by  any  other  writer.  He  is  also  described  as  (A) 
ft  servant  of  Christ,  (r)  one  who  had  borne  testimony  as 
ao  eye-witness  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  the  testimony 
of  Christ— terms  which  were  surely  destgnett  to  identi- 
fy him  with  the  writer  of  the  verses  John  xix.35;  i,  14: 
and  1  John  i,2.  He  is  (d)  in  Patmos  for  the  word  of 
God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ:  it  may  be  easy 
to  suppose  that  other  Christians  oftbc  same  name  were 
banished  thither,  but  the  apnatle  is  the  only  John  who 
is  distinctly  named  in  eariy  history  as  an  exile  at  Pat- 
mos. He  is  also  (^)  .i  fel low-sufferer  with  those  whom 
he  addresses,  and  (J')  the  authorized  channel  of  the 
most  direct  and  important  communication  that  was  ever 
made  to  the  seven  cburebea  of  Aua,  of  which  chnreh- 


ee  John  the  ftpcMtle  waa  at  that  tima  the  aiMCitBal  fBr< 

enmr  and  teacher.  Lastly  {g),  the  writer  wm  ■  felim- 
servant  of  angels  and  a  brother  of  prophets  —  tiiks 
which  are  far  more  suitable  to  one  of  the  chief  apoKlK 
and  far  more  likely  to  have  been  aangned  to  bin  than 
to  any  other  man  of  less  distincUon.  All  these  nsjii 
are  found  nnited  together  in  the  aposite  Joha,  aad  n 
him  akine  of  all  historical  persons.  We  muM  |^  out 
of  the  region  of  bet  into  the  r^ioa  of  oonjeauK  to 
And  such  another  peraon.  A  candid  rewlcr  of  the  Kev- 
elation,  if  previously  aoqu^nted  with  Jobn'a  otbv  writ- 
ings end  life,  must  inevitably  conclude  that  the  vriur 
intended  to  be  identified  with  John.  It  is  strasfe  m 
see  BO  able  a  critic  aa  Lucke  (£mMi«p,  p.  514)  neetssi^ 
this  condnsion  with  the  conjecture  that  socne  AnKk 
disciple  and  nftmeaake  of  the  apostle  may  have  wriine 
the  book  in  the  coune  of  aome  miamoaij  labon  or 
some  time  of  sacred  retirement  in  Patmoc  ExtnilT 
unavailing  against  this  condunon  is  the  objenM 
brought  by  Ewald,  Credner,  and  othen,  from  the 
that  a  promise  of  the  future  blesMcdnCM  of  the  apnlki 
is  implied  in  xviii,  20  and  xxi,  14;  as  if  it  were  iacoa- 
sistent  with  the  true  modesty  and  bumiUty  of  a>  s^ 
tie  to  record— as  Daniel  of  (dil  did  in  much  f^Uner  tcras 
(Dan.  xii,  18) — a  divine  promise  of  aalvftttoa  to  huasrif 
personally.  Bather  those  passages  may  be  taken 
stances  oif  the  writer  quietly  accepting  aa  bis  just  doe 
such  honorable  mention  as  belongs  to  all  tbe  apoMob 
company.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  give  up  tbe  ve- 
racity and  divine  origin  of  tbe  whole  book,  and  to  lieu 
(he  writer's  account  of  himself  as  a  mere  fioina  of  • 
poet  trying  to  cover  hia  own  insignidcancc  with  n 
honored  name,  we  mtM  accept  that  deaeriptioa  m  s 
plain  statement  of  fact,  ecjually  credible  wiA  the  r« 
of  the  book,  and  in  harmony  with  tbe  simple,  honeo. 
truthful  character  which  is  stamped  on  tbe  face  of  tte 
whole  narrative, 

Besides  this  direct  asaeriion  of  John's  authanbifk 
there  is  also  an  implication  of  it  running  throagh  tbr 
book.  Generally,  the  instinct  of  aingle-alnded,  patient, 
faithful  studenia  has  led  them  to  discern  a  ooBaectMa 
between  tbe  Kevelation  and  John's  goapel  and  epbtin. 
and  to  recognise,  not  merely  the  same  ^irit  as  tkc 
source  of  this  anil  other  books  of  Holy  Scriptatv.  tat 
also  the  same  peculiarly  formed  human  instruiiwni  tat- 
ployed  both  in  producing  this  book  and  the  foonb  pw- 
pel,  and  in  speaking  tbe  characteristic  words  and  fxt- 
forming  the  characteristic  actinos  lacorded  of  Jeh^ 
This  evidence  is  set  forth  at  great  length  and  witk 
much  force  and  eloquence  by  J,  P,  Lanfte  in  hts  easy 
on  the  connection  between  tbe  individuality  of  tlw 
apostle  John  and  that  of  the Apocalypae,  1838  {Vir- 
mi»chtf  Sckr^m,  ii,  178-231),  After  investlfpui^c  ib« 
peculiar  features  of  tbe  apostle's  characitf  and  postwa 
and  (in  reply  to  LUcke)  the  personal  traits  alKtwn  by  iW 
writer  of  the  Revelation,  he  oondodea  that  tbe  book  (• 
ft  mj'SteriouB  but  genuine  effusion  of  prapheCT  andvik* 
New  Test.,  imbued  with  the  sfurit  of  tbe  V*«^mL  IW 
product  of  a  spiritual  gift  so  pecnliar,  so  gnmt.  aad  an. 
ble,  that  it  can  be  ascribed  to  tbe  apoatle  Jobs  abaA 
The  Kevelation  requires  for  its  writer  John,  jost  ■>  ha 
peculiar  gentua  requires  for  its  ntteranoe  a  rweterW^ 
This  sperial  chatadcr  of  the  Apocalypae  aa  aa  ia^ittt 
production  under  remarkably  vivid  meamtMuett  e 
the  true  key  to  its  diction,  which  certainly  i  ihftai 
many  striking  differences  aa  compared  with  Joba's  oth- 
er well-accredited  writings.  At  the  same  time,  tbm 
are  not  a  few  marked  coincidences  in  the  phrasnl'^- 
Both  of  these  points  have  been  developed  at  ^rw. 
length  by  the  writers  above  named  and  by  oibcn  n 
their  commentaries  and  introducHooa,  to  which  ««  ma» 
refer  the  reader  for  details.  Aignmrnu  of  ihb  aara:^ 
are  ftlwa>-B  inconclusive  as  to  authonihtp,  and  we  tbef*- 
fore  rest  the  conclusion  npon  evidence  of  a  tnoce  pad^ 
ble  character.    (See  §  iii  below.) 

(2,)  The  historical  testunontes  io  hvar  of  Jifc»i 
ftotbiffdiip  are  ilnniilirljL  fli<itiyi|liftlfiiMiiias,  a:. 
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tfavK  is  very  lUUe  to  weigh  against  them,    (a.)  Jastin 
Martyr  (cir.  A.D.  l&O)  says:  "A  man  among  lu  wliote 
name  «fu  John,  one  of  the  apoMlea  of  Chrint,  in  a  rev- 
elation which  wu  made  to  him,  pmpheBied  ihit  the 
believers  in  our  Christ  shall  live  a  thousand  vean  in 
Jeruealeni"  (Trypk.  §  81,  p.  179,  ed.  Iteii.).  (WThe  au- 
thor of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  (cir.  A.D.  170)  speaks 
o(  John  as  the  writ«r  of  the  Aporalypse,  and  describes 
him  as  a  predecessor  of  Paul,  L  e.  as  CreUner  and  LUcke 
candidly  interpret  it,  his  predwesMtc  in  the  office  <tf 
apostle.'  (c.)  Helito  of  Sardis  (<nr.  A.D.  170)  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Revelation  of  John.   Eosebiun  (//.  K.  iv, 
26)  mentions  this  among  the  books  of  Meliio  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge ;  and  as  he  carefully  re- 
cords objectioDs  against  the  apostle's  authorship,  it  may 
be  (airly  presumed,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  of  Klen- 
ker  and  Lucke  (£ialeitmff,  p.  dl4),  that  Eusebius  found 
no  doubt  aa  to  John's  authorship  in  the  book  of  this 
modent  AsUtie  bishop.   (■/.)  Theophilua,  bishop  of  An- 
iiocb  (or.  180),  io  a  controversy  with  Hermt^ies,  ({uotes 
passages  out  of  the  Revelation  of  John  (Eusebius,  ft.  £. 
iv,  24).  (e.)  Ireraeus  (cir.  195),  apparently  never  having 
heard  a  suggestion  of  any  other  author  than  the  apos- 
tle, often  quot«s  the  Revelation  as  the  work  of  John. 
In  iv,20,§  11,  be  describes  John  the  writer  of  the  Rev- 
elation as  the  same  who  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom 
■t  supper,  and  asked  him  who  should  betray  him.  The 
teaCioumy  of  Irencns  as  In  the  authorship  of  Revelation 
is,  perhaps,  more  important  than  that  of  any  oi^er  writ- 
er; it  mounts  up  into  the  preceding  generation,  and  ta 
virtually  that  of  a  contemporary  of  the  apostle.  For 
in  r,  30,  §  1,  where  he  viiidicatM  the  true  reading  (666) 
of  the  number  of  the  Beast,  he  cites  in  support  of 
not  only  the  old  correct  copies  of  the  book,  but  also  the 
oral  testimony  of  the  very  persons  who  themselves  had 
Men  John  face  to  face.    It  is  obvious  that  Irennus's 
reference  for  information  on  such  «  point  to  those  con- 
tpmporaries  of  John  implies  his  undoubling  belief  that 
Ihey,  in  common  with  himself,  viewed  John  as  the  writ- 
er of  the  book.    LUcke  (p.  574)  suggests  that  this  view 
was  pombly  groundless  because  it  was  entertained  be- 
fore the  learned  iktbera  of  Alexandria  had  set  the  ex- 
ample of  historical  criticism :  but  his  suggestion  scarce- 
ly weakens  the  force  of  the  fact  that  such  was  the  be- 
lief of  Asia,  and  it  appean  a  strange  suggestion  when 
we  remember  that  the  critical  discernment  of  the  Alex- 
andrians, to  whom  be  refers,  led  them  to  coincide  with 
Irenieus  in  his  view.   (J".)  Apollonius  (cir.  200)  of  £ph- 
eftus  (?),  in  controversy  with  the  Hontanista  of  Phrygia, 
quoted  passages  out  of  the  Revelation  of  John,  and  nar- 
rated a  miracle  wrought  by  John  at  Ephesus  (Euseb. 
//.  E.  v,  18).  iff.)  Qeroent  of  Alexandria  (cir.  200)  quotes 
rhn  book  aa  the  Revelation  of  John  iStromoln.vi,  13, 
p.  667),  and  as  the  work  of  an  apostle  (Pad.  ii,  12,  p. 
-207).    (A.)  Tertullian  (A.D.  207),  in  at  least  one  place, 
quotes  by  name  "  the  apostle  John  in  the  Apocalypse" 
( .-1  liv.  Mardon.  iii,  14).  (i.)  H  ippolytua  (cir.  230)  ia  said, 
in  the  tiucription  on  his  statue  at  Rome,  to  have  com- 
posed an  apology  for  the  Apoealypoe  and  Gosple  of  Ht. 
John  the  apostle.    He  quotes  it  as  (he  work  of  John 
(f>e  Aniinki-islo,  §  86,  p. 756,  ed.  Migne).    (j.)  Origcn 
( rir.  238),  in  his  commentar}'  on  John,  quoted  by  Kuse- 
hiuB  (//.  E.  vi,  25),  says  of  the  apostle,  "  he  wrote  also 
the  Revelation."    The  testimonies  of  later  writers,  in 
the  Ad  and  4th  eenturiei,  in  favor  of  John's  authorship 
of  tbc  Revelation  are  equally  distinct  and  far  more  nu- 
rneroui^    They  may  be  seen  quoted  at  length  in  Ltlcke, 
p.  638-638,  or  in  dean  Alford's  Prolegomma  (A'.  T.  vol. 
i  V.  pi.  ii).    It  may  suffice  here  to  say  that  they  include 
I  he  names  of  Victonnua, Methodius.  Ephrem  Svnis,  Epi- 
phaniua.  Basil,  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Gregory',  Didymiu, 
Ansbrose,  Auf;ustlne,  and  Jen>me. 

All  the  foregoing  writer*,  testifying  that  the  book 
rsme  from  an  apostle,  believed  that  it  was  a  part  of 
Holy  Scriptnr&  But  many  whose  extant  works  can- 
not be  quoted  for  testimony  to  the  authorship  of  the 
'MNik  vaftr  to  it  aa  pmnHing  canonical  authority.  Tbita 


(a)  Papias,  who  is  described  by  Irensua  as  a  hearer  of 
John  and  friend  of  Pulycarp,  la  cited,  together  with 
other  writers,  by  Andreas  of  Cappadoda,  in  com- 
mentary on  (he  Revelation,  as  a  guarantee  to  later 
ages  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  book  (Ronth,  ReL 
Uticr.  i,  15 ;  Cramer,  Catena  [Oxford,  1840],  p.  176). 
The  value  of  this  testimony  has  not  been  impaired  by 
the  controveisy  to  which  it  haa  given  rise,  in  which 
LUcke,  Bleek,  Hcngstenberg,  and  Rettlg  have  taken  dif- 
ferent pans.  (6)  In  the  epistle  from  the  churches  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne,  A.D.  177,  inserted  in  Eitaebioa,  //.  A'. 
V,  1-3,  several  passages  (e.  g.  i,  5;  xiv,  4;  xxii,  11)  are 
quoted  or  referred  u*  in  the  same  way  as  passages  of 
books  whose  canonical  authority  is  unquestioned,  (s) 
Cyprian  {Epp.  10, 12, 14, 19,  ed.*Fe]l)  repeatedly  quotes 
it  as  a  part  of  canonical  Scripture.  ChrA-sostom'  makes 
no  distinct  allusion  to  it  in  any  extant  writing;  but  we 
are  informed  by  Snidaa  that  he  received  it  as  canonical. 
Although  omitted  (perhaps  as  not  adapted  for  public 
reading  in  church)  from  the  list  of  canonical  bnoka  in 
the  Oiundl  of  Laodicea,  it  was  admitted  into  the  list 
of  the  third  Coundl  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397. 

2.  Etidmcr.  ogaintt  Jokn't  A  vthorthip. — llarcion,  who 
regarded  all  the  apostles  except  Paul  as  corrnpten  of 
the  truth,  rejected  the  Apocalypse  and  all  other  books 
of  the  New  Test,  which  were  iwl  written  by  Paul  The 
Alogi,  an  obscure  sect  (cir.  A.I>.  180),  in  their  zeal  against 
Montanism,  denied  the  existence  of  spiritual  gifts  in  the 
Church,  and  rejected  the  Revelation,  saying  it  was  the 
work,  not  of  John,  but  of  Cerinthus  (Epiphanius,  Adv, 
I/trr.  li).  The  Roman  presbyter  Caius  (cir.  A.D.  196), 
who  also  wrote  against  Montanism,  is  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius {ff,E.iu,iS)  as  ascrilnng  certain  revelationB to  Ce- 
rinthus; but  it  ia  doubted  (see  Routh,  Sd.  Sacr.  ii,  188) 
whether  the  Revelation  of  John  b  the  book  to  which 
Caius  refers.  But  the  testimony  which  is  considered 
the  most  important  of  all  in  ancient  times  against  the 
Revelation  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Dtonynius  of 
Alexandria  (cir.  A.D.  240),  the  most  influential,  and 
perhaps  the  ablest,  bishop  in  that  age.  The  passage, 
taken  from  a  book  On  the  Promitet,  written  in  reply  lo 
Nepoa,  a  learned  Judaizing  Chitiast,  ia  quoted  by  Etise- 
biu8(//.£'.vii,25).  The  ^ncipal  points  in  it  are  tbeae: 
Dtonysius  testifles  that  some  writers  before  him  alto- 
gether repudiated  the  Revelation  aa  a  forgery  of  Orin- 
thus;  many  brethren,  however,  prized  it  very  highly, 
and  Dionysius  would  not  venture  to  reject  it,  but  re- 
ceived it  in  faith  as  contuning  things  too  deep  and  too 
sublime  for  his  understanding.  (In  his  ^Atis  fo  Htr- 
mammoH  [Eoscb.  H,  E,  vii,  10]  he  quotes  it  as  be  would 
quote  Holy  Scripture.)  He  accepts  aa  true  what  is 
stated  in  the  book  itself,  that  it  was  written  by  John, 
but  he  argues  that  the  way  in  which  that  name  is  men- 
tioned, and  the  general  character  of  the  language,  are 
unlike  what  we  should  expect  from  John  the  evangelist 
and  apostle;  that  tliere  were  many  Johna  in  that  age. 
He  would  not  aay  that  John  Mark  was  the  writer,  since 
it  is  not  known  that  he  was  in  Ada,  He  supposes  that 
it  must  be  the  work  of  some  John  who  lived  in  Asia; 
and  he  observes  that  there  are  said  to  be  two  tombs  in 
Ephesus,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  John.  He 
then  points  out  at  length  the  superiority  of  the  style  of 
Che  Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John  to  the  style  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  says,  in  conclusion,  that  whatever 
he  may  think  of  the  language,  he  does  not  deny  that 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  actually  saw  what  be  de- 
scribes, and  was  endowed  with  the  divine  gifts  of  knowl- 
edge and  prophecy.  To  this  ex(en(,  and  no  further,  Di- 
onysius is  a  witness  against  John's  aolhorship.  It  is 
obvious  that  he  keenly  felt  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  use  made  of  the  contents  of  this  book  by  certain  un- 
sound Christians  Moder  his  Jurisdiction ;  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  doubt  as  to  ita  canonical  authority 
which  some  of  his  predecessors  entertained  as  an  infer- 
ence from  the  nature  of  ita  contenta;  that  he  deliberate- 
ly rejected  their  doubl and  accepted  the  cont^Dtaof  (ha 
booh  IS  given  Iqr  the  iospiiiliiMf^oFeoMu^^ 
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he  did  not  andereUnd  how  John  could  write  in  tfa«  ityle 
in  wbich  the  Revelitiun  is  written,  he  yet  knew  of  no 
authority  Tor  mttribuUng  it,  m  he  desired  to  utribute  it, 
to  some  other  of  the  oumerous  penons  who  bore  the 
name  of  John. 

A  weightier  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Revelation  is  one  of  the  books  wbich  are  absent  from 
the  ancient  Peshito  veraioa,  and  the  only  tmatworthy 
evidence  iu  favor  of  its  reception  by  the  ancient  Syrian 
Church  is  •  single  quotation  which  is  adduced  from  the 
Sjniac  works  (u,  8&  c)  of  Ephrem  Syma.  Eusebius  is 
remarkably  sparing  in  his  quotations  from  the  "  Revela- 
tion of  John,"  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  opinion  about 
it  is  best  shown  by  his  statement  in  H,  E.  iii,  89,  that 
"  it  is  likely  that  the  Revelation  was  seen  by  the  second 
John  (the  Epbesian  presbyter),  if  any  one  is  unwilling 
to  believe  that  it  was  seen  by  tbe  apostle."  See  Joiui 
THR  pRBSBYTSR.  Jerome  states  ad  Dardanuot, 
etc)  that  the  tireek  churches  felt,  with  respect  to  tbe 
Revelation,  a  similar  doubt  to  that  of  tbe  Latins  respect- 
ing the  EpiBtle  to  the  Hebrews.  Neither  he  nor  his 
equally  intiuentinl  contemporary  Augustine  shared  such 
doubts.  Cyril  of  Jeruaalem,  Chr\'»uslom,  Theodore  of 
Hopsuesrio,  and  Theodoret  abstained  from  making  use 
of  the  book,  sharing,  it  is  possible,  tbe  doubta  to  which 
Jerome  refers.  But  they  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  ex- 
press a  distinct  opinion  against  iL  The  ulence  of  these 
writers  is  the  latest  evidence  of  any  importance  thai  has 
been  adduced  against  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  canonical  authority  and  au- 
thorship of  this  book.   See  Cakon  op  Scriptubr. 

IL  Time  and  Place  of  WrHiaff.—T\t*  date  of  the 
Revelation  is  given  by  the  great  mi^wity  of  critics  as 
A.D.  9^-97.  The  vreiffbty  testimony  of  Ireraeua  is  al- 
most sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  conclusion.  He 
says  (Ada.  I/ar.  v.  30,  §  8), "It  [i.e.  the  KeveUtion] 
was  seen  no  very  long  time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own 
generation,  at  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign."  Stuart's 
attempt  to  interpret  this  of  Nero's  reign  {ComtnenL  ad 
lo&)  is  evidently  forced.  Eusebius  also  records  as  a  tra- 
dition which  he  does  not  question,  that  in  the  persecu- 
tion under  Domitiau,  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist, 
being  yet  alive,  was  banished  to  tbe  island  of  Patmos 
for  his  testimony  of  tbe  divine  word.  Allusions  in  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  and  Origen  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. There  is  no  mention  in  any  writer  of  the  Arst 
three  centuries  of  any  other  time  or  place.  Epipbanius 
(li,  12),  obviously  by  mistake,  says  that  John  prophesied 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Two  or  three  obscure  and  la- 
ter authorities  say  that  John  was  banished  undw  Nero. 

Unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence,  some  com- 
mentators have  put  forth  the  conjecture  that  the  Reve- 
lation was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of  Nero.  This 
is  simply  their  inference  from  the  style  and  contents  of 
the  book.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  John's  old  age 
rendered  it,  as  they  allege,  impossible  for  him  to  write 
bis  inspired  message  with  force  and  vigor,  or  why  his 
residence  in  Epbesus  must  have  removed  the  Hebraistic 
peculiarities  of  his  Greek,  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  the 
passages  i,  7;  ii,  9;  iii,  9;  vi,  12,  16;  xi,  1,  anything 
which  would  lead  necessarily  to  the  conclusion  that  Je- 
rusalem was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  that  tbe  pre- 
dictions of  ila  fdl  had  not  been  fuiaUed  when  those 
verses  were  written.  A  more  weighty  argument  in  favor 
of  an  early  date  might  be  urged  from  a  modem  inter- 
pretation of  xvii,  10,  if  that  interpretation  could  be  es- 
tablished. Galba  is  alleged  to  be  the  sixth  king,  the 
one  that  "  is."  In  Nero  these  interpreters  see  the  beast 
that  was  wounded  (xiii,  S),  the  beast  that  was  and  is 
not,  the  eighth  king  (xvii,  11).  For  some  time  after 
Nero's  death  the  Roman  populace  believed  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  had  fled  Into  the  East,  whence  he  would 
return  aod  regain  his  throne;  and  these  interpreters 
venture  to  suggest  that  tbe  writer  of  tbeRevelation  shared 
and  meant  to  express  the  absurd  popular  delusion.  Even 
the  able  and  learned  Reuse  {Thiol.  Chrit.  i,  443),  by  way 
of  supporting  thu  interpietatinn,  advaaoea  his  untenable 


dum  to  the  fiiat  dlseoreiy  of  tin  nam  of  Kcio  €!■■ 
in  the  number  of  the  beast,  666.  The  inennrieteney 
this  interpretation  with  prophetic  analogy,  with  Ibe  am- 
text  of  ReveUtira,  and  with  tbe  fact  that  the  book  is  of 
divine  origin,  is  pointed  out  by  Hrngstenbc^  at  the  mt 
of  his  CommaUarf  on  oL  nu^  and  by  EIUott,iif«r«  Agat. 
iv,M7. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  i,  2,  9, 10,  that  tbe  Bcvd^ 
tion  ¥raB  written  in  EpheBus,tmmediatcIy  after  the 
tie's  letum  ftom  Patnws.  But  tbe  text  is  acsreely  arf- 
flcient  to  support  this  cwclanon.  The  style  in  wUtfe 
the  messages  to  the  seven  cbnrehcs  «i«  delivocd  ntts 
suggests  ibe  notion  that  tbe  book  was  writtm  in  Pat- 
mosL    See  Johm  the  Apobtlx. 

IIL  Z,aN^^.— The  thought  first  soggeatad  Hs- 
renberg,  that  the  Revelation  was  written  in  Anmaic 
has  met  with  liule  oc  no  Roeption.  Ttaeulcnccafd 
andent  writers  as  to  any  Aramaic  original  iaalnM  a  srf- 
flcient  answer  to  the  suggestion.  LUcke  (CmMLp-MII 
has  collected  inlcmal  evidence  to  show  that  stiginsl 
is  tbe  Greek  of  a  Jewish  Christian. 

LUcke  has  also  (p.  448-464)  examined  in  minute  ^ 
tail,  after  tbe  preceding  labors  of  Donker>.GBnuia.Tagti 
Winer,  Ewald,  Koltboff,  and  Hiuig,  the  peeoliBida 
language  which  obviously  distingutsh  the  KerdsOaa 
from  every  other  book  of  the  New  TeM.  In  sahseyMi 
sections  (p.680-747)  he  urges  with  great  force  tbeibflhr^ 
ence  between  the  Revelatimi,  on  one  side,  and  ibe  tswth 
Gospel  and  first  Epistle,  on  the  other.  In  reopect  «f  their 
style  and  composition  atKl  tbe  mental  charscter  and  ai- 
tunments  of  the  writer  of  each.  Ucngstenbef^  ia  a 
dissertation  appended  to  bis  Commeatanff  ■laintasni  that 
they  are  by  one  writer.  That  tbe  anomafiea  aad  ycn- 
liarities  of  tbe  Revelation  have  been  greatly  txmggimri 
by  some  crirics  is  suffidently  shown  by  Hitzi|;'s  pisaa 
ble  and  ingenious,  though  unsuccessful,  attempt  u>  fvon 
the  identity  of  style  and  diction  in  the  Bevelatiaa  aaii 
the  Gospel  of  Hark.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  Ber- 
elation  has  many  surprising  grauunatical  pmdiariucs. 
But  much  of  tfaia  is  accounted  for  by  tbe  hot  that  it  «•* 
probably  written  down,  as  it  was  seeiiT  "  in  the  SfMit.* 
while  the  ideas,  in  all  their  novelty  and  vstwess,  fiBtd 
the  apostle's  mind,  and  rendered  him  las  capable  of  at- 
tending to  forms  of  speech.  His  Gospel  and  Eptalet. 
on  the  other  hand,  were  composed  equally  uxmIct  divitw 
influence,  but  an  influence  til  a  gentler,  mora  osdaanr 
kind,  mth  much  em,  after  long  deliberation,  after  fte- 
qoent  recollection  and  recital  of  the  facts,  and  deep  p»- 
dering  of  the  doctrinal  truths  which  they  involre. 

Uebhardt  has  recently  given  tbe  CMDodefton  ie  loa- 
guoge  between  the  Gospel  and  the  BeveUtkn  of  Jobs  in 
a  most  convincing  manner  (Doctri»e  of  the  Apoca^fm. 
etc;  transL  from  the  German,  Edinb,  1878):  **T1hr 
are  underiying  identities  of  style  which  JiuimMUH 
identity  of  authorship^  The  subjects^  of  ooarse,  an  mb- 
pendotnly  diflhient,  and  so  lequiic  even  of  the  mmm 
writer  a  stupendous  diffefcnee  of  style.  In  the  Apse- 
alypae  the  pictraial  imagination  is  p^rpetaaUr  on  da 
utmost  stretch ;  events  and  objects  are  crpwdin^  i^k 
each  other  with  intense  rapidity.  The  swoery  aad  pic- 
torial material  are  generally  borrowed  fnxn  the  Bcibev 
Scriptures^  with  immense  improve  men  ts.  Hore  ikas 
all,  the  mind  of  the  writer,  steeped  in  Hehrntsn,  is  ina 
preternatural  state.  He  who  was  in  his  joath  a  aoa 
thunder  has  all  the  thnnder  of  hu  yooth  pRiematanBr 
renewed  within  him.  Rightly,  the  cxtraotdinanr  eoa- 
ditions  demand  an  extraordinary  change  of  styit,  bn<& 
in  thought  and  language.  Yet,  underiying  all  tlit> 
change,  the  natural  style  and  mind  unmislakaUy  ds^ 
ckne  themselves.  He  who  cannot  see  this  was  acv*t 
bom  a  critic,  and  can  never  be  reconstructed  into  oar' 
(AfeO.  QKor.  1878,  p.  789).  See  John  iCa^tt  atU 
EpitiMi. 

IT.  CoiUetit».—S.  full  analyris  of  tbe  book  woaU  in- 
volve much  that  is  disputed  as  to  its  ioterpmaiisa 
We  therefore  here  contenYonrsrives  with  a  gcntn: 
ontlinc^  in  which  m^iaatfOyAiieQQfMgilfil, 
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The  fint  thrte  venes  eonUin  the  title  of  the  book, 
the  deaeripiton  of  the  writer,  end  the  blening  pro- 
nounced on  the  readen,  which  poeaibly,  like  the  last 
two  venes  of  the  founb  gospel,  mey  be  in  additiun  by 
the  hud  of  inspired  Burvivors  of  the  writer.  Juha  be- 
gina  ^  4)  with  ■  Baluuuion  ti  the  seven  ehanibea  of 
Asia.  This,  coining  before  the  annoiinceiiient  that  be 
was  in  the  apirit,  looks  like  a  dedication  not  nterely  of 
the  first  vision,  but  uf  all  the  book,  to  thooe  cboKhes. 
In  the  next  fire  verwa  (i,  5-9)  be  touches  the  key-nute 
of  the  whole  following  boolt,  the  great  fundamental 
ideas  on  which  all  our  notions  of  the  government  of 
the  world  and  the  Cbarcb  are  built — the  person  of 
Christ;  the  redemption  wrought  by  him ;  his  second 
coming  to  judge  naoltind;  the  painAU,  lu^ful  dtaci- 
pliiM  of  Christians  in  the  midst  of  this  present  world; 
tbooghls  which  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been 
uppermosC  in  the  mind  of  the  persecuted  and  exiled 
apostle  even  before  the  divine  inspiration  came  on  him. 

a.  The  first  viiiion  (i,  7-iit,  22)  shows  the  Son  of  Man 
with  his  injunoion,  or  epistles  to  the  seven  cburehes. 
While  the  apoatle  is  pondering  those  great  tnitba  and 
the  critical  ooodiUon  of  his  Church  which  be  had  left, 
■  Dinne  Penon  resembling  those  seen  by  Eiekiel  and 
Daniel,  and  identified  by  name  and  by  description  as 
Jesus,  appears  to  John,  and,  with  the  discriminating  au- 
thority of  a  lord  and  judge,  reviews  the  state  of  those 
churches,  pronounces  hia  deduoQ  upon  thdr  several 
characters,  aud  takes  occasion  from  them  to  speak  to 
all  Christians  who  may  deserve  rimihir  encouiagement 
or  similar  ooodemnation.  Each  of  these  sentence*, 
^>okeii  by  the  Son  of  Man,  is  described  as  said  by  the 
^iriL  Hitherto  the  apostle  has  been  speaking  pri- 
marily, though  not  exclusively,  to  some  of  his  own  con- 
temporaries concerning  the  present  eveoU  and  circum- 
atancea.  Henceforth  he  ceases  to  address  them  par- 
ticularly. Hia  words  are  for  the  ear  of  the  untvenal 
Chuich  in  aU  ig«^«nd  show  the  dgnifieanee  of  things 
which  m  pieseat  in  hope  ot  fear,  in  aomw  or  in  Joy, 
to  Christians  everywhere. 

A.  In  the  next  viuon  (iv,  1-viii,  1),  Patmoe  and  the 
Divine  Person  whom  he  saw  are  gone.  Only  the  trump- 
et voice  is  heard  again  calling  him  to  a  chatige  of 
pUoe.  He  is  in  the  higbeat  court  of  heaven,  and  sees 
God  Mtting  on  his  throne.  Tlie  seven-sealed  book  or 
roll  it  prodiwed,  and  the  slain  lamb,  the  Redeemer,  re- 
ceivce  it  amid  the  sound  of  unirerasl  adoration.  As 
the  aeala  are  opened  in  order,  the  apostle  sees  (1)  a  con- 
queror on  a  white  borse ;  (2)  a  red  horse, betokming  war; 
(3)  the  black  hone  of  famine;  (4)  the  pale  horse  of  death; 
(5)  the  eager  souls  of  martyn  under  the  altar ;  (6)  an 
earthquakefWitbunirersalcomototiooaadterror.  After 
this  there  is  a  pause,  the  course  of  avenging  angels  is 
cheeked  while  144^000,  the  children  of  Israel,  aervanta 
of  God,  are  naled,  and  an  innunenble  multitude  of  the 
redeemed  of  all  nations  are  seen  worshipping  God.  Next 
(7)  the  seventh  seal  is  opened, and  half  an  hoar's  ailence 
in  heaven  ensuei. 

e.  Then  (viii,  2-xt,  19)  seven  angeb  appear  with 
trumpet  a,  the  prayers  of  saints  are  offered  up,  the  earth 
is  struck  with  fire  from  the  altar,  and  the  seven  trump- 
ets are  sounded.  (1)  The  earth,  and  (2)  the  sea,  and 
(S)  the  springs  of  water,  and  <4)  the  heavenly  bodies 
■re  snccearively  smitten ;  (5)  a  plague  of  locusts  afilicta 
the  men  who  are  not  sealed  (the  first  woe) ;  (6)  the  third 
part  of  men  are  slain  (the  second  woe),  but  the  rest  are 
unpenitenL  Then  there  is  a  pause:  a  mighty  angel 
withabookappeanandcriesout;  seven thunden sound, 
bat  their  words  are  not  recorded ;  the  approaching  com- 
pletion of  the  mystery  of  God  is  aonounoed ;  the  tngel 
bida  the  apoatle  eat  the  book,  and  measan  the  temide 
with  its  wonhippers,  and  the  outer  court  given  up  to 
the  Gentiles;  tbe  two  witnesses  of  God,  their  martyr- 
dom, resurrection,  ascension,  are  foretold.  The  approach 
of  tbe  third  woe  is  anttoaaced,and  (7)  tbe  seventh  trum|>- 
cc  la  sounded,  the  reign  of  Christ  is  pioclaimed,  God 
hMUken  bis  gmt  power,  the  time  baa  eome  for  ind^ 


ment  and  for  the  desttnction  of  tbe  destroyers  of  tbe 
earth. 

The  three  preceding  visions  are  distinct  from  one  an- 
other. Each  of  the  last  two,  like  tbe  longer  one  which 
follows,  has  the  appearance  of  a  distinct  prophecy,  reach- 
ing ftont  the  pnqihet^  time  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
second  half  of  the  Revelation  (ch.  xii-xxii)  oomprisea 
a  series  of  visions  which  are  connected  by  various  linka. 
It  may  he  described  generally  as  a  prophecy  of  tbe  as- 
saults of  the  devil  and  his  agents  (L  e.  tbe  dragon,  the 
ten-homed  beast,  the  two-homed  beast  or  false  prophet, 
and  the  harlot)  upon  the  Church,  and  their  final  de- 
struction. Itappean  tobegiu  with  a  reference  to  events 
anterior,  not  only  to  those  which  are  predicted  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  but  alao  to  the  time  in  which  it  was 
written.  It  seems  hard  to  lnter|wet  tbe  birth  of  the 
child  as  a  prediction,  and  not  as  a  retrospective  aUn- 
uou, 

d.  A  woman  (ch.  xii)  clothed  with  the  sun  is  seen  in 
heaven,and  a  greatred  dragon  with  seven  crowned  heads 
standa  waiting  to  devour  her  oflbpring;  her  child  is 
caught  ap  unto  God,  and  the  mother  flees  into  the  wil- 
demeaa  for  1860  days.  Tbe  persecution  of  the  woman 
and  her  aeed  on  earth  the  diagon  is  described  aa 
the  conseqoonoe  of  a  war  in  heaven  in  which  the  dragon 
was  overcome  and  cast  out  upon  tbe  earth. 

The  Revelator(ch.  xiii),  standing  on  the  sea-shore,  seea 
a  beast  with  seven  beads,  one  wounded,  with  ten  crowned 
boms,  rinng  from  the  water,  tbe  representative  of  the 
dragon.  All  the  wwld  wonders  at  and  worships  him, 
and  be  attacks  tbe  aainto  and  prevails.  He  is  followed 
by  another  two-homed  beast  rising  out  tif  the  earth, 
who  compels  men  to  wear  tbe  mark  of  the  beast,  whose 
number  is  666. 

Next  (ch.  xiv)  the  lamb  is  seen-with  144,000  standing 
on  Mount  Zion,  learning  the  song  of  praise  of  the  heav- 
enly host.  Three  angels  fly  forth  ciUling  men  to  wor- 
ship God,  proclaiming  tbe  fall  of  Babyhm,  deDonneing 
the  worshippen  of  the  beast  A  blessing  is  pronounced 
CD  the  faithful  dead,  and  the  judgment  of  the  world  ia 
described  under  the  image  of  a  harvest  reaped  by  angels. 

John  (ch.  XV,  xvi)  sees  in  heaven  the  saints  who  bad 
overcome  the  beast,  singing  the  song  of  Moees  and  the 
Lamb.  Then  seven  angels  come  out  of  tbe  heavenly 
temple  having  seven  viids  of  wnth,  which  they  prar 
out  upon  the  earth,  sea,  rivers,  sun,  the  seat  of  the  beast, 
Enphrates,  and  the  air,  after  which  there  are  a  great 
earthquake  and  a  hail-storm. 

One  (ch.  xvii,  xviii)  of  the  laU  seven  angels  carries 
John  into  the  wildemcae  and  shows  him  a  harlot,  Babj'- 
lon,  ntting  on  a  scarlet  beast  with  seven  beads  and  ten 
horns.  She  is  explained  to  be  that  great  city,  sitting 
upon  seven  mountains,  reigning  over  tbe  kings  of  the 
earth.  Afterwards  John  sees  •  vision  of  the  destmo> 
tion  of  Babylon,  portrayed  as  the  burning  of  a  great 
city  amid  tlie  lamentations  of  worldly  men  and  tbe  re- 
joicing of  saints. 

Afterwards  (ch.  xix)  the  worshippen  in  heaven  are 
heard  celebrating  Balaton's  fall  and  the  approaching 
marriage-supper  of  the  lamU  Tbe  Word  of  God  is  seen 
going  forth  to  war  at  the  head  of  the  heavenly  armica; 
the  beast  and  his  false  prophet  are  taken  and  cast  into 
tbe  burning  lake,  and  their  wonbippen  are  stsin. 

An  angel  (xx-xxii,  5)  binds  tbe  dragon,  i.  e.  the  dev- 
il, fur  one  thousand  years,  while  the  martyred  sainta 
who  bad  not  womhipped  tbe  beast  reign  with  Christ. 
Then  the  devil  is  unloosed,  gathers  a  host  against  the 
camp  <rf' the  aaintB,but  is  o\-ercoa>e  by  fire  from  heaven, 
and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake  with  the  beast  and 
fabe  pro|diet.  John  then  witnesses  the  process  of 
the  final  judgment,  and  sees  and  describe:'  the  nerr 
heaven  and  the  new  earth,  and  the  new  Jerusalem, 
with  its  people  and  their  way  of  life. 

In  the  laU  sixteen  verses  (xxii,6-21)  the  angel  sol- 
emnly  asseverates  the  truthfulness  and  importance  of 
the  foregoing  sayings,  pronounces  a  blowing  on  thoaa 
who  keep  them  t*»eaj,  i^j^^^^^^^f^ 
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coming  to  Judgment,  and  of  the  oearnesa  of  the  time 
when  these  pruphecies  ahiU  be  fulAllcd. 

V.  ScheiMt  of  Interpntatioa, — Few,  if  any,  books  of 
the  Bihle  btv«  been  the  sport  of  so  great  differences  of 
view  as  this,  arising  largely  from  prejudice  and  tbe  pas- 
tfon  of  tlw  time^  We  can  gire  here  but  a  brief  out- 
line of  tbew  ounHictiug  opinions,  which  pTflTtil  even  to 
the  present  day. 

1.  Hittorieal  Retiete, — Tbe  Interval  between  the  sp- 
gaU^  age  and  that  of  Constaniine  has  been  calle<t  the 
CbiliosUc  period  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation.  Tbe 
viMons  of  John  were  chiefly  regarded  as  representa- 
tions of  general  Christian  truths,  scarcely  yet  em- 
bodied in  actual  facts,  for  the  most  part  to  be  exem- 
pliSed  or  fulfilled  in  the  ragn  of  Antichrist,  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  the  millennium,  and  the  day  of  JudgmeuL 
Hie  fresh  hopes  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the  severe 
persecution  they  endured,  Uught  them  to  live  in  those 
future  events  with  intense  satisfaction  and  comfort. 
They  did  not  entertain  the  thought  of  building  up  a 
definite  consecutive  chronological  scheme  even  of  those 
symbols  which  some  modems  regard  as  then  already 
fulfilled;  although  from  the  beginning  a  connection  be- 
tween Rome  aad  Antichrist  was  universBlly  allowed, 
and  parts  of  the  Bevelation  were  regarded  as  the  fiUiog- 
up  of  tbe  great  outline  sketched  by  Daniel  and  Paul 
1'he  only  extant  systematic  interpretations  in  this  pe- 
riod are  the  interpolated  commentary  on  the  Revela- 
lioa  by  the  martyr  Victorinus,  cir.  A.D.  270  {BAUo- 
/Aeea  Pulnm  Maxima,  iii,  414,  and  Migne,  Patrotoffia 
Latiim,  v,  818;  tbe  two  editions  should  be  compared), 
and  the  disputed  treatise  on  Antichrist  by  Hippolylus 
(Higne,  Patrologia  Gntca,  x,  726).  But  the  prevalent 
views  of  that  age  are  to  be  gathered  also  from  a  pas- 
sage ill  Justin  Uartyr  {Trypko,  ttO,  81),  from  the  later 
books,  especially  the  fifth,  of  Ireiicus,  and  frrm  various 
scattered  passages  in  Tertullian,  Origcn,  and  Hetbudins. 
The  general  anticipation  of  the  last  dqrs  of  the  worid 
in  Laciantiiu,  rii,  14-26,  has  little  direct  reference  to 
the  Revelation. 

Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Constantine,  the 
Christians,  emancipated  fnim  op[iressiun  and  persecu- 
tion, and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  their  turn,  began 
to  lose  their  viviit  expectation  of  our  lord's  spee<ly  ad- 
vent and  their  spiritual  omception  of  his  kingdom,  and 
to  look  open  the  temporal  supremacy  of  Christianity  as 
a  fulfilment  of  the  promised  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 
Tbe  Roman  empire,  become  Christian,  was  r^^arded  no 
longer  as  the  object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  but  as 
the  scene  of  a  millennial  development.  This  view,  how- 
ever, was  soon  met  by  the  ffguraUve  interpretation  of 
the  millennium  as  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of 
all  true  believers.  As  the  harbamus  and  heretical  in- 
vaders of  the  failing  empire  appeared,  they  were  re- 
garded by  the  suffering  Christians  as  fulfilling  the  woes 
denounced  in  the  Revelation.  Tbe  beginning  of  a  reg- 
ular chronological  interpretation  is  seen  in  llerengaud 
(assigned  by  some  critics  to  tbe  9th  century'),  who  treated 
the  Revdation  as  a  bistorj*  of  the  Church  from  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  its  end.  The  original  Commm- 
tarjt  of  the  abbot  Joachim  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  a 
further  development  of  tbat  method  of  interpretation, 
but  for  the  scarcely  disguised  identifiontton  of  Babylon 
with  papal  Rome,  and  of  the  second  I>e-i4t  or  Antichrist 
with  some  universal  pontiff.  The  rb if f  commentaries 
belonging  to  this  period  are  that  which  is  ascribed  to 
Tichonius(Gir.  A.D.  890),  printed  in  the  works  of  Augus- 
tine; Primasins  of  Adrumetom  in  Alrira  (A.IX  650),  in 
Higne,  Patrologia  Lalina,  Ixviii,  l-tOU;  Andreas  of 
Crete  (cir.  A.D.  660),  Arethas  of  Cappadocia,  and  CEcu- 
menius  of  Thessaly  in  the  10th  centurj*,  whose  commen- 
taries were  published  together  in  Cramer's  6'<x/nfa(Oxon. 
1840) ;  the  Krplanatio  Apoe.  in  the  works  of  Bede  (A.D. 
786) ;  the  Kxpotilio  of  Berengaud,  printed  in  the  works 
ofAmbroae;  the  ComneMtaryof  Itaymo  (A.D.868),flrBt 
published  at  Cologne  in  1681 ;  a  abort  treatise  on  the 
■eilB  bgr  AiiKlm>  bishop  of  HavUbeiB  (AJ).  1146), 


printed  in  tTAch^ry*!  SpS^b^mm^  1,  Ml ;  Oe  Fiyrwft 
of  abbot  Joachim  of  Cd^bria  (A.D.  ISOO),  priisud  « 
Venice  in  1627. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  views  to  mioA 
the  reputation  of  abbot  Joachim  gave  camocy  woe 
uken  up  by  the  harUngera  of  the  impMidiDg  rhsap. 
as  by  Wycliffe  and  othen;  and  they  becwnc  the  faos- 
datiun  of  that  great  historical  schoid  of  intetpictaiM^ 
which  up  to  this  time  seems  the  moM  papvlar  of  dL 
(For  the  later  commentaries,  see  §  ri,  below.) 

2.  Approximate  ClatMiJiealian  of  Moderm  Itdei pttl^ 
tiont, — These  are  generally  placed  in  thr«e  great  A- 
vimook 

(I.)  The  PrmftritI  expouton,  who  are  of  opinicn  ihM 
the  Re%'elatiou  has  been  almost,  or  altngcchcr,  ttMti 
in  the  time  which  has  passed  since  it  ww  wriuen;  fhm 
it  refers  principally  to  the  triumph  of  ChristiaBity  am 
Judaism  and  paganism,  signalized  in  the  downCall  <4}e- 
nisalem  and  of  Rome.  The  most  eminent  expaandn 
of  this  view  are  Alcasar,  Grotiuo,  Hamiimiid,  Botswt, 
Calmet,Wettstcin,Eichhom,Hug,Her(ier,Ewald,LUR, 
De  Wette,  DtMerdicck,  Stiwt,  Lee,  and  Muirice.  n» 
is  tbe  favorite  intcrpretaiion  with  tbe  critics  of  Go- 
many,  one  of  whom  goes  so  far  u  to  state  that  the 
writer  of  the  Revelation  promised  the  fulSlment  of  Us 
visions  within  the  space  of  three  years  and  ahalffm 
the  time  in  which  be  wrote. 

Against  the  Praim$t  view  it  is  urged  that  pwrphwia 
fulfiUed  on^it  to  be  rendered  ao  per^cuous  to  ibe  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  Church  as  to  supply  an  mgamat 
against  infidelity ;  that  tbe  destrucdoa  of  Jenaafaa, 
having  occurred  tw«ity-five  years  pryvieuily,  wM 
not  occupy  a  large  space  in  a  prophecr ;  that  Um  ap- 
posed predictions  of  the  downfall  of  Jernealem  aad  sf 
Nero  appear  from  the  context  to  refer  to  one  event,  bB 
are  by  this  scheme  separated,  and,  moreover,  pkcxd  ia 
a  wrong  order;  tbat  the  measnring  of  tbe  Temple  sbl 
the  alur,  and  the  death  of  the  two  witneaaes  (eb.  n\, 
cannot  be  explained  oonristenUy  with  the  cnitcst. 

(2.)  The  Futuritt  expodiots,  whose  views  ritow  s 
strong  reaction  against  some  extxsvagwioes  of  the  pc- 
cetting  schooL  liiey  believe  that  the  whole  book,  n- 
cepling  perhaps  tbe  fint  three  chaptetv,  refers  pracipd- 
ly,  if  nut  exdusively,  to  events  which  are  yet  to  ermt. 
This  view,  wbicb  ia  aaavted  to  be  mcrdy  a  rental 
of  the  primitive  interpretation,  baa  been  ■dmcMcd  k 
recent  times  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Tndd,  Dr.  S.  R.  MaiiM 
a  Newtou,  C  Uaitland,  L  William^  D«  Bsnsb,  ^ 
others 

Against  the  FuturiiU  it  is  argued  that  it  is  not  i  wi< 
ent  with  the  tepeated  declarations  of  ■  speedy  falfi- 
ment  at  tbe  banning  and  end  of  the  book  itaelf  («s 
i,  8;  xxii,  6,  7,  12,  20).  Christiana,  to  wbon  was 
originally  addressed,  would  have  derived  no  spariil 
comfort  from  it  had  its  fidfilment  been  altogelbv  de- 
ferred for  so  many  centuries.  The  rigidly  liteni  iatn^ 
pretation  of  Babylon,  the  Jevrish  tribes,  mnA  other  lyw- 
bnls  whiAi  generally  forms  a  part  of  FaturiMt  tf*n^mf^ 
presents  peculiar  difficulties. 

(S.)  Tbe  Historical  or  CotaimuouM  expoatot^  is  wlme 
opinion  tbe  Bevelation  is  *  progressive  hisBosy  of  Ae 
fortunes  of  the  Chnreb  from  the  flmt  century  to  tbe  tai 
of  time.  The  chief  support  era  of  this  moec  intcRMiaf 
interpretation  are  Mede,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Vitrit^^  Bc» 
gel,  Woodhouse,  Fober,  E.  B.  Elliott,  Wordsworth.  Hc^ 
Htciibei^,  Ebranl,  and  othetK  I'he  ivcent  Ctmmmm^ 
of  dean  AlAird  belonga  mainly  to  thi»  wbooL 

Against  the  bistorieal  scheme  it  is  urged  tbat  ils 
advocate*  differ  very  widely  among  rbemsrlvea:  ibst 
they  assume  without  any  authority  that  tbe  1260  AjV* 
are  so  many  years;  that  several  of  iu  appliearimi^ 
e.  g.  of  tbe  K>'mbol  of  the  teit-homed  bean  to  tb*  yays% 
and  the  sixth  seal  to  the  cnnrersion  of  GoMtaMfiae— 
are  inconsistent  with  tbe  context;  that  atMqB  If 
some  of  tMe  oebool  lo  ptetfot  ftrim  eivnto  Ijf  Ifea 
of  RevdatioD  bavn  ended  fai  mattadftilHHL 
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dent  of  the  Bevelation  im7e»etp«tbeiiK0i)gnuti«t  and 
fftlUciea  of  the  different  interpretatiom,  while  he  may 
derive  edificatioD  from  whatever  truth  they  oonuin.  It 
haa  been  suggested  that  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  a 
prophetic  poem,  dealing  Id  general  and  inexact  deacrip- 
tktnB,  much  of  which  may  be  aet  down  aa  poedc  ima- 
gery—mere embelliahmenL  But  such  a  view  wookl  be 
difficnit  to  neonetle  with  the  belief  that  the  book  it  an 
iiupired  propbeqr.  A  better  soggertioo  ia  made,  or 
rather  ia  revired,  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  bia  sermons  On  the 
JnlerprtttftioHof  Prophtqf:  thatweahouldbear  in  mind 
that  [»edictiona  hare  a  lower  htalorical  aenae,  aa  well  as 
a  higher  spiritual  aense;  that  there  may  be  one,  or  more 
than  one,  typical,  imperiiect,  btatorical  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy,  in  each  of  which  the  higber  apiritual  fulAl- 
ment  la  ■badowol  Awtb  more  or  len  distinctly.  See 
DovBUB  Sa^tsc^ 

In  chooMDg  among  the  various  schemea  of  interpre- 
tation, we  are  inclined  to  adopt  that  which  rcganla  the 
firat  seriea  of  prophetical  visions  proper  (ch.  iv-^ii )  as 
indicating  the  ooUapse  (in  part  at  the  time  alreuly 
trauspircd)  of  ths  nearest  pertecuting  power,  namely, 
Judaism;  the  second  aeries  (ch.  xiii-xix)  as  denoting 
the  eventual  dowofUl  of  the  succeeding  persecutor,  L  e. 
Borne  (first  in  its  pagan  and  next  in  its  papal  form); 
and  the  third  series  (xx,  1-10)  as  briefly  outlining  the 
final  overthrow  of  a  last  persecutor,  some  yet  future 
power  or  influence  {flgaralively  represented  by  a  name 
borrowed  from  Ezekiel).  These  three  opponents  of 
Christianity  are  set  forth  as  succesMve  developments  of 
AnUeliriat,  and  tint  ^vbols  employfld  are  cnmulative 
and  rriterativa  rather  than  lustorica)  and  oonsecutive. 
For  epeeial  exphuiaUon^  aee  AsTiciiiun't  Hagog; 
Ninmn  of  tub  Bust,  etc. 

TL  Commentarkt. — Most  of  the  above  questions  are 
treated  in  the  regular  oommentarica  and  tntroductiona, 
aod  in  numerous  monographa,  puUiahed  aeparalely  or 
in  periodiealiL  The  following  are  the  exegetieal  helps 
•olely  <»  the  whole  book;  to  ttw  moat  important  we 
prefix  an  aateriak :  SU  Anthony,  Jirpontio  ( in  0pp. 
p.  64fi) ;  Tictorinus,  Sckolia  (in  BUtL  Max.  Putr.  iii, 
414;  UaUand.  BibL  Pair,  iv,  49;  also  Par.  1649,  1609, 
8ro) ;  Berengaud,  Eipontio  (in  Ambrami  0pp.  ii,  499} ; 
Tricbontoa,  Erponiio  (in  AnguaUni  0pp.  xvi,  617); 
Primaaiua,  Commnttaiut  (in  iUU,  Max,  Patr.  vol.  x) ; 
Andreu  Oesar,  CamamitaTiM*  (Uiid.  v,  690) ;  Arethaa, 
E^tanalianet  {Aid.  ix,  741 ;  also  tn  (Ecutnenii  0pp.  voL 
ii) ;  Bede,  Expianatio  (in  Opp,  v,  701 ;  also  in  Wortt,  i, 
189;  xii,387);  Amhrosius  Autpert  Tn /l;>ocn/.  (in  J9t6^ 
Max.  Pair,  xiii,  40S);  Alcniu,  ComnKnlarU  (in  Mai, 
Script.  Vet,  ix,  257);  Bruno,  m  ApocaL.  (in  Opp.yo\.  i); 
HervcuB,  £)iorTa(*oiies  (in  Anaclmi  Ojtp,  ed.  Picard, 
1612);  Rupert,  I*  ApoeaL  (in  Opp.  ii,  460);  Anon. 
GloMa  (Up*.  1481, 4to) ;  Albert,  Comment.  (Basil.  1606, 
4to:  alaoinC^ToLxi);  Joun.ViterbuCAMM  (Clolon. 
1607,8vo);  *Joachim,  Tn  ApocaL  (\'en.  1619, 1627,  ito) ; 
Huaa^  CommtHtariiu  (ed.  Lutber,  Vitcrab.  1628,  8ro); 
Lambert,  Extgent  (Marp.  1 628 ;  BasiL  1 539, 8vo) ;  Aimo, 
Commentarita  (Colon.  1629, 1681, 1584;  Par.  1610, 8vo); 
Melch.  Hoffmann,  ^kW^^i^  (Argent.  1530, 8vo);  Bol- 
linger, OwMMKS  (BaaiL  1696,  \bl%  and  oflen,  fol.;  also 
in  Enf^ish,  Lend,  I57S,  4to) ;  Tbomaa  of  Wales,  Expoti- 
tio  (Flor.  1649,  8vo;  also  in  Aquinas,  Comment.  Paris, 
1641);  Bibliander,  Commtntariw  (BasiL  1649,  8vo); 
Meyer,  Conmtntaruu  (Tipur.  1664,  1603,  foL);  Fulke, 
Praleetionft  (Lnnd.  1657,  1673,  4to);  Conrad,  Commm- 
tariiu  (Basil  1600, 1674, 8vo);  Borrhaus, CoowMMffin'tfi, 
(ibid.  1661;  Tignr.  1600,  fuL);  ScTTaniia,  Comumtaria 
(Complut,  1663.  fuL) ;  ChylraHU,  Commnlariia  (Vitenb. 
IS68, 1671,  lA7&,8vo;  Rtist.  1681, 4ln);  Artopmna,  Ex- 
pliealio  (BanL  >SG3,  8vn) ;  Melnecker,  ErlMrung  (.Icn. 
1S67,  1668,  1608,  4lu);  (tyffurd,  ^riwioM  (Lnml.  1573, 
4to);  Marloratiis, fjrpanVfcni  (from  the  Latin, ihiil.  1574, 
4to);  Brocardu%  Inltrprrtalio  (U  D.  1680,  1690,  8vo; 
■Iso  in  Eogliah,  Lond.  1683,  4to);  De  Fermo  [Hoid. 
Cath.],  Eaarratia  (from  the  lulian,  Antw.  1561, 8vo); 
De  Mclo  [Rom.  Cath.],  r«-M— fPint  16M,  fuL) ; 


Foxe,/V(aJ;K«kmef  (Lond.  1687,  foL;  (Geneva,  1696,1618, 
8vo) ;  Bulenger  [Rom.  Cath,],  EepkruuM  (Paris,  1689, 
1697,  8vo);  Junius,  lUtutrtUio  (Heidelb.  1591:  BasiL 
1699,  8vo;  aitd  in  Opp.  vol.  i,  1694;  also  tn  French, 
Basle,  1592,  1698;  in  English,  Lond.  1692.  1596,  4to; 
1616,  8vo);  De  Ribera  [Rom.  Oath.],  CimmmtariuM 
(Sahun.l591,foL;  Logd.l69B,4to;  Amw.lGOS:  Dtwc. 
I62S,  8vo) ;  Uallna,  CUiria  (Antw.  1692, 8ri>) ;  *  Nainer, 
tnttrprrtoHon  (Edinb.  1S88, 1611, 1646. 4to;  in  French, 
Rupp.  1603, 1607 ;  Uenera,  1618, 4lo ;  in  Dutch,  Magdeb. 
1618;  in  German,  Leips.  1611;  Frankf.  1615, 1627, 8vo; 
Uer.  lG6],4to);  Funcke,  Ertiarung  (Fr.-a.-M.  1596, 4to); 
Du  Jon,  Exporitioa  (from  the  French,  Lond.  1596, 4to); 
Foorthe,  Reeelatio  (ibid.  1697, 4to) ;  Winckelmann,  Com- 
mntariiu  (Francf.  1600, 1609;  LnU  1616. 8vo) ;  De  la 
Perie,  Pantphratt  (French,  Geneva,  1600,  1051,  4to); 
Eglin,  Epilyu  (Tigur.  1601,  foL;  Hanor.  1611,  4to); 
Megaa  [Rom.  Cath.],  Coiamentarii  (Ebor.  1601,  foL; 
Lugd.  1602,  1606;  Ven.  1602,  1608;  Colon.  1603,  1607; 
Par.  1606,  1615,  1680,  4to);  Richter,  DU  OJJenbanng 
(Leips.  1602,  4to) ;  Dent,  Erpontion  (Ijnnd.  1608,  1607, 
4to;  1628,  8vo;  1644,  4to);  Pereriu^  Ditputatioan 
(Ltigd.  1606;  Ven.  1607,  4to);  Urightmann,  Sckotia 
(Francf.  1609,  4lo;  1618;  Heidelb.  1612,  8vo;  also  in 
English, Amsl.  1611, 161^ 4to;  Lond.  1616;  Le}d.  IG44, 
8vo;  and  in  IKotvb,  Lond.  1644, 4to) ;  TMn,Expotmon 
(French,  Flew.  1609;  Hiddelb.  1614,  8vo) ;  Hoe,  Coin- 
tnenrorH  (Lips.  1609-11, 2volB.4to;  1671, fol.);  Bruugh- 
too, ReveUilioa  (Lond.  1610,4to;  also  in  IToriv,  p. 408); 
Becan,  CommrR/artiis  (Mogunt.  1612,  12mo):  Lucius, 
Aoto  (Hanor.  1618,  6ro)t  Forbes,  Omimtniarg  (Load. 
1618, foL;  also  in  Latin, Amat.  I646,4te);  Cottiire.£z- 
jmnffo  (Salm.  1614;  Sedan,  1625, 4to);  Alcaarar.  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Invftligatio  (Antw.  1014;  Lugd.  1618,  foL); 
also  5  additional  LOtri  (Lugd.  1632,  ful.) ;  Uraser,  Con- 
mentarius  (Tigur.  1614, 4to) ;  Cramer,  Erkl&rvng  (SteL 
1618,  4to);  Pareus,  Commenlariut  (lleii)clbeii;,  1618, 
1622,  4to;  also  in  English,  Amsl.  1644,  fuL);  Lanten- 
sack,  ErldSruntj  (Frankf.  1GI9, 4ii>) ;  Oiwper,  Conmea* 
lary  (Lond.  1619,  4to;  and  in  Work*,  p.  811 ;  also  in 
Dutch.  Amst.  1656,  foL;  and  in  German,  Leips.  1671, 
8ro);  HontMcat,  ParaphraiU  (Lond.  1619,  ft.].);  Clu- 
ver,  Moryenlickt  (liosl.  1G20,  8vu;  in  Latin,  Lub.  1647, 
foL);  Woller,  AutUgung  (Ktwt.  1626,  1629,  4io);  De 
Dieu,  AnimaA^ertionc  {L.  B.  1(127,  4to);  *iUctle,  Clavis 
(Cambr.  1627,  1629,  1649,  4t<>;  also  in  English,  ibid. 
I68S;  Lond.  1648,  1660,  4to;  1831,  12mo;  1833,  8vo; 
both  with  additional,  notes  in  Worii,  vuL  ii);  Baaz, 
Cftmmentarg  (in  Swedish,  Calmer,  1629,  8vo) ;  Anon. 
ExpUcation  (French,  Leyd.  1C33,  4to) ;  Le  Bux,  Parii- 
pkratc  (French,  Genev.  1641,  4(u);  Gerhard,  Adnata. 
tUmtt  (Jen.  1643, 1646;  Lips.  1712,  4to);  Graviu^  Ta- 
ImJa  (L.  &  1647,  foL);  also  Audrgung  (Hamh.  1667, 
4to);  UolUnd,  Expo^HiM  (^d.  1660,  4ln);  Hartlib, 
Anvfarfm  (from  the  Dutch,  ibid.  1661, 8vo);  Ferra- 
rius  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commtntaria  (MediuL  1664,  8  vols, 
ful.);  De  la  Have  [Rom.  Cath.],  Cowimentam  (Par. 
1664  aq.,  2  vols.  foL);  Guild,  ExjUanatirm  (Aberdeen, 
1666,  rimo);  Fromnnd  [Rom.  (isili.],  Commmtariiit 
(Lov.  1667, 4to;  also  [with  other  Umks]  Par.  1670,  foL); 
Dnrbam,  CowNM/oty  (Olaag.  1668,  fuL:  1680,  1764, 
1788,  4to;  Edinb.  1680,  4to;  Amst.  1660,  4io;  Falkirk, 
1799, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Amyrald,  Introduction  (French,  Hag, 
1666,  4to);  Bordes,  Ebtadutio  (Par.  1658,  2  voUi  foL)-, 
also Explicatio  (ibid.  1669. ful.) ;  Krumayer  [J.], Cotnnun- 
lariut  (Lips.  1662, 1674, 4to) ;  De  Svlvrira  [  Kom.  Cath.  J, 
Comtnfntaria  (Lugd.  1668,  1669.  1700,  2  vols.  foL); 
DiesI  [A.^,Analgnt  (Amh.  1663,4lo);  Morv,  Apocu^ 
aw  (Lond.  1666,  H'>80,4to);  and  Aifio  (ibid.  1666, 4to;  in 
English,  ibid.  1680,  4to:  both  in  his  0^  ibid.  1676, 
foL);  Brenitia,  V'erktaaringr  [includ.  Jnh.]  (Amsl.  16C6, 
4to);  Pegan,  ErkiSrvng  (Frankf.  167U,  1676,  r>mo); 
Schindler,  Minealion  (German,  Brunscn.  1670,  4tii); 
GrcUot,  Prodromui  (L.  B.  1676,  4io);  Kircher  [R<im. 
Cath.],  Expticalio  (Colon.  1676.  4to);  Uati.  Hoffman, 
Ckronolaxif  (Jen.  1678,  1687,  4to) ;  Hcuniacb,  Synopnt 
(ibid.l678,4to);  ■lso//«f^^^^^g<H^'».- 
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Leips.  1697,  6vo ;  and  in  Lc^n,  Rott«nb.  1684 :  Ups. 
1698, 4to) :  Muller,  Elttcidatio  (Hwd.  16S4, 2  vols.  4to) ; 
Hen'e  [Kom.  Caih.],  Kxplanaiio  (Lugd.  1684,  4to); 
Heidegger,  Diatribe  (L  a  1687,  2  vols.  4tu) ;  Van  We- 
•d,  Vfrkiaaring  (Ench.  1688,  4to);  BosMiet  [Rom. 
Call). ],£zp/tniiMni  (French,  Pu.  1689, 8vo);  Creswner, 
ExpUcatiiM  (Load.  1689, 4to);  also  Drmemttratiim  (ibid. 
1680,  4to) ;  also  Paraphnue  (iUd.  1698,  4to) ;  Uiuck, 
CommeHtariiu  (Fr.-iL-Kb.  1689, 1699,  4to) ;  U  Cberiar- 
dt«  [Rom.  Catb.],  Expticafim  (French,  Par.  1692,  Svo; 
1702,  1708,  4u>);  PeterBenU^  AnUttunff  (Leips.  1696, 
fuL) ;  Brunsmann,  Photphorus  (Hafn.  IC96, 1699,  Svo) ; 
Gebhard,  hugoge  (Gryphsw,  1696,  1697,  4to) ;  Durer, 
ErldAruag  (Hanov.  1701, 12nu>) ;  Biennann,  Ctant  (Fr.- 
■.-Rh.  1702,  4to);  Titringi,  Amaeridi  (Franeck.  1705; 
AnsLl7l9;  Weflaentll72l.4to);  Whistoa,£:way(Cambr. 
ITOe,  1744, 4to) ;  M.  Kromayer,  Krtlarung  (Leips.  1708, 
4to);  Schweizer,  Erktdrung  (Ulm,  1709,  6vo);  Grone- 
wegen,  AtuUgung  (froin  the  Dutch,  Fraiikf.  1711,  4to); 
Kerckerdere  [Rom.  C^ath.],  SyHema  (Lov.  171 1, 12mo) ; 
BruHsken,  Schliutl  (Offenb.  171S,  4to);  Haudit  [Rom. 
Catb.],  Amdyte  (Par.  1714,  8vo);  Weple,  Paraphrate 
(Lond.  1715,  4to);  Boekholt,  VerkUiaring  (Had.  1717, 
4to);  Drieaaen,  Medilalioiut  (Fr.-a.-Rb.  1717,  4to); 
Wellts  ifrtp  (Oxf.  1718,  8to);  *Daubuz,  Comrnntary 
(Lond.  1720,  fol.);  Abbadie,  Oupfrtun  (Amst.  1721,  2 
vol*.  12mo;  also  in  Dutch,  by  Monbacb,  ibid.  1726,  2 
rola,4to);  Bomble, CAronatorif  (ibid.  1721, 4to);  Rein- 
beck,  Eroiierung  (BerL  1722,  8vo) ;  Scheuermann,  Ef 
idSrutig  (UpsUd.  1722,  4to) ;  Andola,  Claeit  [includ. 
other  paasagee]  (Leon.  1726,  4to);  De  IMoneas,  Eaai 
(Atom.  1729,4to) ;  Unge  [J.],  i?nbUrw^  (HaL  1780,  foL) ; 
Dimpel,  Einkitanff  (Leips.  1780,  8vo) ;  Lancaster,  Com- 
mentary (Lond.  1730,  4to);  Robertson,  Expotition  (Bd- 
inb.  1730,  foL);  Liisecken,  ErkiSmng  (Hal.  1731,  4to); 
Sir  I.  Newton,  Obstrvalioiu  (tonA.  1788,  4to ;  also  in 
I^in,  Amst  1737, 4to) ;  Pyle,  Parapkrw  (LonU.  17S6, 
1796, 8vo) ;  Van  den  Hornet,  Diuertaiioma  (L.  &  1786, 
4(0);  LowmBn,.Vo/«  (Lond.  1787, 1746, 4to;  1791,1807, 
8vo;  and  wnce) ;  'Bengel,  ErkiSrunff  (Sluiig.  1740, 
1746,  8vo;  new  ed.  ibid.  1884,  8vo;  in  En^tah,  Lond. 
1757,  8vo);  Reinhard,  ChronolaxtM  (Vtnar.  1741,  4to); 
Cremer,  Commenlariiu  (Zutph.  1757,  4to) ;  Harenberg, 
Erklaruag  (Brunsw.  1769,  4io);  Fehr,  Atdeilung  (.\1- 
tenb.  1761, 4to) ;  Taylor,  A'Moy  (Lond.  i763,8vo);  Swe- 
denborg,  Rntlatio  (Amst.  1766,  4to;  in  English,  Lond. 
1832, 2  vols.  8vo);  Gill,  KrTMn/tod  (ibid.  1776, 4to) ;  Mur- 
ray [J.],  SCT-ffw>n<(ibid.l778,8vo);  R«ider,Anntirjb(ibid. 
1778,  8vo) ;  HermKhncider,  Tmlamen  (Argent.  1786, 
4to);  Mrs.  Bowdlcr,  Obterva/ioiu  (Bath,  I787,1800,8vo) ; 
Pfeiffer,  AnUUung  (Stuttg.  1788,  8\-o);  Purves,  Ob*fT- 
vatioM  (Edinb.  1789-93,  2  voU.  Svo) ;  •Eichboro,  Com- 
mentarius  (GbtL  1791,  2  voti.  8vo);  Johnstone,  Com- 
menlarg  (Edinb.  1794, 1807,  t  Tola.  8to);  Senter,  E- 
laeraaff  (Leips.  1794, 181 1,  Svo) ;  Hagen,  vlmierl;  (ErL 
1796,  «.■<•) !  Gilbert,  Jti-^ionr  (French,  Guernsey,  1796, 
8ro) ;  ^iiiHlgrass,  Commmto ry  (Paislev,  1799, Svo);  Jung, 
Erttaruag  (Nllmb.  1799,  1822,  8vo}:  Mitchell,  Expoti- 
tion  (Lond,  1800, 8ro) ;  J,  Galloway,  CommetUariet  (ibid. 
1802,  8vo);  Whitaker,  Commentary  (ibid.  1802,  8vo) ; 
Woodhoiise,  Xolet  (ibid.  1805,  8ro);  also  AntiolatUnu 
(ibid.  18-28,  Svo) ;  Thniston,  Setearcket  (Coventr>-.  1812, 
2  vols.  8^-o);  Fuller,  DitcovrttM  (Lond.  1815,  8ro;  also 
in  Workt,  p.  4.96);  Holmes,  Elucidation  (ibid.  1815, Svo); 
also  FuljUmenl  (ibiil.  1819,  Svo);  •Heinrichs,  Amotatio 
(Gott.  1SI8, 1821,2  vols,  Sro;  also  in  Koppe'sA'ra  7V*r.); 
Culbertson,  f^ctura  (Edinb.  1818,  Svo);  Girdleetone 
[C],  Obiervaliotu  (Oxf.  1820, 8vo) ;  Herder,  Commentary 
(from  the  German,  Lond.  IS2I,  12mo);  Gauntlett,  Ex- 
position (ibid.  18-21,  and  later,  Svo);  Launnann,  Pra- 
Udiu  ((;ronini;.  1822,  Svo) ;  Tilloch,  THttertatiom  (Lond. 
1828, Svo);  I'ark,  Expotitwit  (ibid.  1828. Svo);  also  Ex- 
pliMtilinii  (ibid.  1832, 12mo);  Murrav  [R.].  Introducfion 
(Dubl.  1826,  Svo);  Holzhauser,  ErtUirung  (Leips.  1827. 
«v(i);  Croh",  Interprelalion  (Lond.t827,4lo;  1888, Svo); 
•Ewald,  Commeiitariut  (Lips.  1828,  Svo;  in  German, 
Giitt.  1863, 8vo) ;  MaithSi.  ErUarip^  (GUtt.  1828,  Sro) ; 


Scbolz,  ErOuterunff  (Frankf.  1828,  Svo):  Allwood, 
(Lond.  1829, 2  voli^  8vo) ;  «Lord,  Eipotifiom  (S.  T.  1S9I, 
Svo);  Irving,  Ledum  (Lond.l8Sl,  4  vols.  12a>o);  L6- 
secke,  ErOarmg  (Hal.  1831,  4to);  *LUcke,  EiiJeii^j 
(Bonn.  1888,  1852,  Sro);  Basset,  ExptioMtitm  (Fnc^ 
Par.  1882-88, 8  rola.  Sro) ;  Cooper,  Cowumemltny  ilmd. 
1888,  Svo);  Anon.  VtuxOma  (ibid.  1883,  12ido);  Bk, 
Amnvtmait  (DbM.  1884, ;  AbIm,  Mifea  (ibid.  Ml. 
Sro);  Boost,  Eriidnaig  (Dannat.  1885, Svo);  BotdN*- 
son.  Guide  (Lond.  1835,  Svo);  Pearson.  ComaUer^ 
(fMah,  1885,  Svo) ;  Jones,  Iwterpreler  (Lond.  1886,  Ikao); 
Vivien,  ExpHcaHon  (French,  Par.  1837,  ISmo);  Saodo- 
snn,  E»»ay»  (Lond.  1888,  12mo);  LoveCt,  Exphmxim 
(ibid.  1888,  Svo);  Anon.  StutKea  (itnd.  1838,  12m); 
Frau,  BelradUmiigm  (QuedUnbw  1808-40.  S  nda.  6««); 
Tiidin,  EHttOrumg  (Leipa.  1SS9,  Sro);  mUIig,  £>»■ 
ruMf  (ibid.  1840,  2  vols.  Svo);  Haberaboa,  ExpomAm 
(Lond.  1841, Svo;  1842, 1844,2 vols.);  Paulini[H. E.G.1, 
PhihtopAie  (BerL  1848.  Svo);  Gorett,  Bepelatiom  (Uad. 
1848,  l2mo);  'Stuart,  Commentary  (Andovcraod  IjaL 
1845,  2  vols.  Svo);  Clifford,  Expontiam  (Lond.  I81i^  4 
rol8.8vo);  Storev,.VQ/«(ibid.  1845,12ido);  TonftnlL 
EHdSrung  (Uip^  1845, 1847,  Sro);  De  Buish,  Expm- 
fim  (DabL  1845,  and  later,  12roo);  Galloway  [W.R]. 
Expoti/ioH  (Lond.  1846,  2  vols.  Svo) ;  Newton  [B.  W.], 
7'Amt^((ibid.1846,1858,8vi>);  Hooperf  J.>£iptkMtM 
(ibid.  1847,  Svo) ;  Girdlestone  [H.],  Jfotn  (ibtd.  HM^, 
Svo);  Rogera,  Ledurea  (ibid.  1847,  ISmo);  *De  Wem. 
ErklSnmg  (Leipa.  1848,  tn  his  ffamA.) :  Hoec. 

ffarmom/  (Load.  184S,8vo);  Tregellw,  Tramab^  ftbid. 
1S4S,  ISmo);  Wonlaworth,  Ijvhma  (jIbaA.  1840,  Si*), 
also  Mrfo  (ibid.  1819,  IZno) ;  aho  Harmo^  (ibid.  UU, 
4to);  Kelly, /ii/CTTinfftfkNi (ibid. IR49-51, a v«l&Um>; 
Gumming,  ljtcturt$  (ibid.  1849-52,  8  vols.  ISbo);  dn 
Readingt  (ibid.  1853,  12mo);  G^ber,  Erktarmtg  (Rtt 
delb.  1850,  Svo);  Frere,  S'otn  (Lond.  I860,  Sro);  •El- 
liott, Rom  Apoe.  (English,  ibid.  1851,  4  wda!  8r»), 
Goodwin,  Expimtkm  (ibid.  1851,  8ro);  Wtckea,  £r}M«i- 
/ibfi(ibid.l861,8vo);  Janwa,  £^r««  fibtd.  1851.  ISsoV. 
*Hengstenberg,  Ertautenug  (BeK.  1862,  2  vofe.  8m; 
in  English,  Edinb.  and  N.  Y.  1861-53,  2  rob.  8ni>: 
*Jenour,  RiUioMie  Apor,  (English,  Lood.  ISSS,  2  nk 
Ss-o) ;  Barnes,  AoTu  (K  Y.  1852,  limo) ;  Williams, 
(Lond.  1852,  Svo);  *Kbrard,  ErMS^w^  (KooigstiL IW, 
Svo,  in  Olshausen's  Commentary,  Scott,  tmterpnk^ 
(Lnnd.  1853,  Svo);  *Aubertcn,  OJ^mharmmg,  etc.  (BmeI. 
1864, 1857,8vo;  in  Englbh,  E>linb.  1856, Svo);  Gnte 
HeatUngi  (Lund.  1854,  l2mo):  SntcUlh,  Lecttmt  {ML 
1854.  Svo) ;  Stem  [Rom.  Catb.],  Coumtei^ar  (Schafk 
1854, Svo);  WSchtler,  Predigten  (Eascn.  1854^2t^ 
Svo);  Grieves,  Amilytu  (Lond,  1855,  Svo);  Deaprct, 
^Vi/)Cbiuii(  (ibid.  1855, Svo);  PoUnk, /.Mtarvt*  (ibid.  ]«» 
58,2v<d9.12ino);  (Godwin,  JVoaifafsni  C>)>m1- 18Sfi,8To); 
Skeen,  Lettnrea  (ibid.  1S67,  Svo);  C.  PaokM,  MUf 
(.Stuttg.  1867,  iSmo) ;  Winaloir,  Bxammalim  (Lond.  18S7. 
12mo);  Huntingfnfd,  InUrpretafian  (ibid.  1868,  Ifins; 
1871,  1878,  Sro);  Porter,  l^urtt  (Edinb.  1858.  6n); 
*Dllsterdieck,  Hatidhuck  (Gtitt.  1859,  Sm,  in  Mcro^ 
Commentar);  Monk,  Interprrtalitm  (Lond.  1859,  Itais); 
Galton, /^cfurrs  (ibid.  1859, 2  voIsl  12mo):  Brandt, ^a- 
letiuttg  (Amst.  1860.  Svo);  Kelly  [W.],  Leetmrtt  (UmL 
I860, 1871, Svo);  Canton,  JCry  (ibid. I860,  ISido) ;  Brnv 
[  Rom.Cath.],  ErUSrung  (Munich,  18e0,8ro) ;  Manxa. 
i><titref  (Cambr.IS6l,8vo);  Hooper  [F.  R],  fi^oatpo 
(Lond.  1861,  2  vols.  Svo);  Harper,  lixpatMm  (AM. 

1861,  2  vols.  Svo) ;  Smith,  Expontiam  (itnd.  1861,  Srol; 
LuthaH^£r£/d/■ny(Letpa.IS6I,Svo);  WtlUaBn..VM> 
(Und.  1861,  1878,  Svo);  *VoIkmar,  Camma^ar  (Ztt 

1862,  S\o);  Sabel,  ErkUmtg  (UeidelU  ISGt  »i*); 
Tucker,  Exptamitwm  (bond.  1882,  tSow) ;  KmbmAk*^ 
l&utrrmtg  (Tllb.  1863,  Sro);  Taaghan,  Uehtrm  ^JSt, 

1863,  2  vols.  Sro);  Bloek.  VoHenn>tm  (Bol  laOttvo; 
in  English,  Lond.  1875,  Svo);  JomU,  JS>Uirwiv(I^k 

1864,  Svo) ;  Blech,  Oeberriekt  (DaA.  18H  3n):  >^ 
cificu^  ErUbHamg  (L^pa.  188A,  Sro)  ;  THiwiiI.  Am- 
Ifgimg  (Stuttg.  1864,  Svo);,  C^T.  ffwiia»a  (M 
1864,  Sro) J  1ti^,d^OOg\c     '  ^ 
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Hinebfeld,  ErUUtlenmg  (Surbi  1866,  8ro) ;  Diedrieh, 
Eriautervng  (Neii  Rupp.  1865,  8vo);  W.  A.  B.,  UcturtM 
(Dub).166&,8vo);  De  Uougemont,  Aj^D/uttftnii  (French, 
Neocbfttel,  1866,  8vo};  Bohmer,  Veriuch  (Bred.  1866, 
8«'o);  Garrett,  Commmtary  (Lonct  1866,  8vo) ;  Harvey, 
Expontioit  (ibid.  1867,  8vo) ;  Riemann,  Eriiutmmg 
(Halle,  1868,  8to>;  Armstnmg,  JUiutratioti  (Lood.  1868, 
8n>);  TomUn,  Inltrpntatiom  (ibid.  1868,  8vo);  Snell, 
AToto  (2d  ed.  ibM.  1869,  8vo);  Seira,  Ltetwtt  (ibid. 
1869,  8vo) ;  SUmc,  ErpUtnation  (ibid.  1869,  ISmo) ; 
Vaugbao,  Uetmrtt  (8d  ed.  ibid.  1870,  2  vob.  8vo) ; 
Klenlen,  ComnmUain  (Paris,  1870,  6ro);  Anon.  Com- 
mtHiarg  (bond.  1870,  8vo) ;  «Cowles,  NoUt  (N.  Y.  1671, 
ISdw);  Anon.  AzponfKni  (ibid.  1871,  8vo);  Pond, 
C^Mwv  (Ediatk  1871,  8to);  Obu^ow,  £jpo«t/MMi  (ilMd. 
I87S,  8ro);  GIMoar,  ErUarmg  (Stnttg.  1872,  6vo); 
Harms,  Erlavtmmg  (Leipd.  1878, 8vo) ;  *Kliefuth,  i.'r> 
kl&rmg(j\AA.  1874,8  vols.8vu) ;  Lincoln.  Lecture*  (Lond. 
1874,l2roo);  Fuller, i,ViMrwiiy(Nordl.l874,8vo)!  Hen- 
lev,  Musingt  (Lond.  1871, 12ino):  Robinion,  Erpon~ 
tiotu  (ibid.  1876, 8vo) ;  Baylee,  Commrnlary  (ibid.  1877, 
8vo);  WolTe,  Expori^  (ibid.  1877,  8ro).  See  Mbw 
Tbstahknt. 

The  ToUowing  are  exclunvelv  on  the  epUtles  to  the 
•even  churches:  l^urentius,  ExpotUio  (Amst,  1649, 
4to);  Ramirea,  CoMMotfarnu  (Lugd.  1652,  foL);  More, 
Expotiiiom  (Lond.  1669,  ISino);  Smith,  Epitlola  [topo- 
graphical] (ibid.  1678,  8vo);  Johnson,  Laodicem  Age 
(ibid.  1783, 8v») ;  Allen,  fmprovement  (ibid.  17S3,  8ro) ; 
Wadawortb,  Lteiurta  (Idle,  1825,  12ido);  'fheime,  €<m- 
muHUxHo  (L.  a  1627, 4to);  Wiehalhaiu,  Pnd^  (£1- 
berf.  1827,  8ro);  •Amndel,  F&ft  [dewrlpdve]  (Lond. 
1828, 8vo) :  Milner  [J.].  Sennotu  (ibid.  1880, 8ro) ;  Mil- 
ner  [  T.  ],  Hittory  (ibid.  1832, 8vo) ;  Withy,  A«ti/re<  (ibid. 
1833,  8vo);  Hyatt,  Sermmu  (ibid.  1634,  12roo);  Mnir, 
Sermoiu  (ibid.  1836, 12rno) ;  «M'F«rlane,  Seven  C'Mtirdtft 
[descriptive,  with  etchings]  (ibid.  1836,  4to);  Blunt, 
Expotitiou  (ibid.  1888, 12mo) ;  Cair,  Sermau  (ibid.  1840^ 
13mo) ;  Wallace,  Comrideratitm  (ibid.  1842,  8to)  ;  Weat, 
Diicoiinei  (ihid,  1846,  12dio)  ;  Thompmn,  Sermoiu  (ibid. 
1848, 8vo);  Statban,  ZnYvm  (ibid.  1848, 12nio) ;  Heub- 
ner,  Predigleti  (BerL  1850, 8ro);  Tom,  Die  »ieien  Send- 
$ekr.  (Bayr.  1860,8to);  Cnmining,  Ledum  (Lond.  1860, 
12nM>) ;  Parker,  Interpntatum  (ibid.  1852, 12nio) ;  Cham- 
berladn.  Seven  Agm  (ibid.  1866,  8vo) ;  Biber,  Senium 
(ibid.  1867,  12iiK>);  *Trci)cb,  Commentary  (iUd.  and 
N.  Y.  1861,  l2mo);  *Srobode,  Seven  CkinMt  [with  20 
photographs,  and  A^oto  by  Tristram]  (Lond.  1869. 4to) ; 
^Pluroptre,  Expomtum  (ilnd.  1877,  )2roo);  Anon.  £ym- 
boUc  Parahlet  (Edinb.  1877, 12mo).    See  Asia  Mikob. 

BEVELATIONS,  Sporioub.  The  Apocalyptic  char- 
acter.  which  is  oocnpied  in  describing  the  future  spten- 
dorof  theMeananieltingdoni  and  its  historical  relations, 
IMCMnis  itadf  for  the  £st  time  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
which  Is  thus  charaeteristicaUy  diatinguished  from  the 
fomicT  prophctieal  books.  In  the  only  piophetioat  book 
of  the  New  Teat^  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  this  idea  is 
fully  developed,  and  the  several  apocryphal  revelations 
■re  mere  imitations,  more  or  less  happy,  of  these  two 
canonic*!  books,  which  furnished  ideas  to  a  numerous 
due  of  writen  in  the  Aru  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 
We  here  conrtder  those  especially  which  profess  to  be 
of*  prophetic  character.  The  principal  spurious  reve- 
latiMis  extant  have  been  published  by  Fabricius,  in  his 
Cod.  pKudep.  V.  and  Cod.  A  poc  N.  T.,  and  their  char- 
acter has  been  still  more  critically  examined  in  recent 
times  l  y  archbishop  Laurence  (who  has  added  to  their 
namber),  by  Nitxsch,  Blcek,  and  others,  and  especially 
by  Dr.  LUcke,  in  bis  EMeU.  m  die  Offevbanmg  Jokan. 
tmd  die  gemmmlt  t^oaUgptiieka  Uiaralvr.  (Bee  the 
pncedingartide.)  'nschendoi(inhts^;m»/)ipieti4;Mc- 
rypAo!  (Lips.  1866,  8vo),  has  published  the  following : 
"  Apocalypsis  Uoms"  (Gr.  ed.  princeps);  « Apocalypeis 
Eadne"  (Gr.  sd.  pr.) ;  "  Apocalypsis  Pauli"  (Gr.  ed.  pr.) ; 
"  Apocilypsia  Johannis"  (Gr.  ed.  pr.) ;  "  Johannis  Liber 
*ieDoninatioiMHaris''(Gr.ed.pr.};''TraDdatro  Maria" 
CL«Led.pr.);«iiother"T-  -(Ul);  «Ad. 


ditamenta  ad  Acta  Apoet.  Apocrypha;"  "Ad  Acta  Ao* 
dre«  et  Mstthin,  ex  codice  unciali;"  "Ad  Acta  Philip, 
pi,  ex  codd.  Parisiensi  et  Barocciano "Ad  Acta  Tho- 
mjB,  e  codd.  Honcrensi  et  Bodleiano "  Acta  Petri  et 
Andrete,  in  fine  muiila,  e  cod.  Baroodano."  Inlfie  ao 
count  below  we  have  bnught  together  tl»  most  im- 
porunt  of  these  works.   See  Afocktfha. 

I.  Ptauh-Xevelaiioiu  PurporttKff  to  Refer  to  Hebnm 
CkaracterM. — These  are  principally  the  foUowing: 

1, 2.  The  Apocaljfpae  of  Adam  and  that  otAbraMam 
are  cited  by  Epiphanius  {Ilaret.  xxxi,  8)  as  Gnoatis 
productions.    They  are  cow  wholly  lost 

8,  The  Bock  of  Enoch  is  one  of  tbe  most  carious  of 
the  spurious  revelatiMU^  resembling  in  its  outward  fonn 
both  tbe  book  of  DmM  and  the  Apoealypee;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  tatter  work  or  the  booh  irf" Enoch 
was  first  written.   See  Enoch,  Book  or. 

4.  Tbe  Tettamentt  of  the  Tvelve  Patriardu  k  a  nm- 
iUr  apocr^-phal  production.  See  Testamemt  of  THV 
TwELVR  Patriarchs. 

6.  The  Apoealjipm  of  Motet,  mentioned  by  Syncellue 
(Ckroaog.)  and  (^renna  {Camp.  HUt.),  fVagments  of 
which  have  been  puUiahed  by  Fabricius  (ut  sup,),  is 
conjectured  by  Grolius  to  have  been  a  forgery  of  one  of 
the  ancient  Christians. 

In  addition  to  this  and  the  above  work  published  by 
Tischendorf,  there  has  lately  been  discovered  an  "  As- 
cension" or  "  Assumption  ('AvaXq^c)  of  Moses,"  in  the 
librarv  at  Milan,  which  has  been  published  bv  Ceriant 
{Sfot^umatta  Sacn  [Medio],  1861]);  Hilgenfeld  T. 
extra  Cammem  [Lipiu  1866]) ;  Volknar  (AimmA.  s.  d. 
^jmib'.  [Leips.  1867,  vol,  Ui]);  and  Merx  iArdtiv  f. 
wiu.  Erfonck.  etc  [ibid.  1867,  vol.  ii]).  It  represents 
an  interview  between  Hoses  and  Joshua  just  before  the 
death  of  the  former,  and  professes  to  depict  the  future 
history  of  IsraeL  It  seems  to  have  been  written  by  a 
Jew  of  the  eariy  Christian  times  (Ewald,  JahrbHeka^t 
1852,1868).   See  Hons, 

These  are  different  woiVs  from  tbe  so-called  "little 
Genesis."    See  Jubilkes,  Book  of. 

6.  The  AtcennoH  and  Vition  of  Jiaitih  (AvaPartMbv 
Koi  "Opnffic  'Hratoii),  although  for  a  long  time  lost  to 
the  world,  was  a  work  well  known  to  the  ancients,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  allusions  of  Justin  Martyr,  Origen, 
Tertullian,  and  E|dpfaaniu8.  The  flrat  of  these  writers 
(DiaL  c  Trgpk.  ed.  Paris,  p.  349)  refers  to  the  account 
therein  contained  of  the  death  of  Isaiah,  who  "  was  sawn 
asunder  with  a  wooden  saw — a  fact,"  be  adds,  "which 
was  removed  by  the  Jews  from  tbe  sacre<1  texL"  Ter- 
tullian, also  {De  Patientia),  among  other  examples  ftom 
Scripture,  refers  to  the  same  event;  and  in  ihe  next 
(the  Sd)  century  Origen  (Epiat.  ad  A frican."),  after  stat- 
ing that  tlie  Jews  were  accustomed  to  remove  many 
things  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people  which  tb^ 
nererthfdeaa  preserved  in  spom-phal  or  secret  writings, 
adduces  as  an  example  the  death  of  Isaiah,  "  who  was 
toim  anrnder,  as  staled  In  a  certain  apocryphal  writing, 
which  the  Jews  perhaps  corrupted  in  order  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  whole."  In  his  Comm.  on  Matt,  be  refers 
to  Ihe  same  events,  observing  that  if  this  apocryphal 
work  is  not  of  sufficient  authority  to  establidi  the  ac- 
count of  the  prophet's  martyrdom,  it  should  be  believed 
upon  the  testimony  borne  to  that  work  by  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  u>  the  HetHrews  (Heb.  xi,  87) ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  account  of  the  death  of  Zecbaiiab  should 
be  credited  opon  the  testimony  borne  by  our  Saviour  to 
a  writing  not  found  in  the  common  and  published  hooka 
(koiVoic  rat  tiSitiuvpivott  0i/3\to(c)t  probably  in 
an  apocryphal  woric.  Origen  cites  a  passage  from  the 
apocryplid  account  of  the  manyrdom  of  Isaiah  in  one 
of  his  BomiHea  (ed.  De  la  Sue,  lit,  108).  The  Apo*- 
loiical  Conttitulimit  abo  refer  to  the  apoeryphal  books 
of  Moses,  Enoch,  Adam,  and  Isaiah  as  writings  of  soma 
antiquity. 

The  first  writer,  however,  who  mentions  the  Ascen- 
sion of  Isaiah  by  name 
tafy,whoobaervea|        __  _  _      _  _  _ 


name  is  £piphaiiiua,,in  the  4th  cen* 
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eeiuioii  of  Isiiiab  was  tdiluoeil  by  the  ArchonUta  in  sup- 
port of  their  ci|>iniims  Tea|>ecting  the  seven  hMvens  uid 
their  archoii%  or  ruling  angeU,  ns  well  as  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Hieracas  and  his  fulluwors  iii  confirmation  of  their 
heretical  opinions  respecting  the  Italy  Spirit;  at  the 
same  lime  citing  the  poMage  from  the  'Avajiarueov  to 
which  they  refer  (Ancena.  uf  Isaiah  ix,  27,  82-S(i;  xi, 
'82,83).  Jerome  also  (in  £iai.lxw,4)  expressly  names 
the  work,  asserting  it  lo  be  an  apociyphal  productioo 
originating  in  a  pMusage  in  the  New  Test.  (1  Cor.  ii,  9). 
SbAnbrow  (0/>p.  ii  1124)  cit*e  a  passage  conMtned  in 
it,  but  only  as  a  traditionary  report,  "  pterique  ferunt" 
(ABcens.of  Isaiah  v,4-8) ;  and  the  author  of  the  Imper- 
ftct  Work  on  Malthtvi,  a  work  of  the  &th  century  erro- 
neoualy  attributed  to  St.  Chrysostom  (Chiysoat.  0pp. 
hom.  1),  ertdantly  cites  a  passage  from  the  aamc  work 
(Aacens.  of  Isaiah  i,l,etc.).  After  this  period  all  trice 
of  the  book  is  loat  until  the  llth  century,  when  Euthym- 
iua  Zigabenus  informs  us  that  the  Measalian  heretics 
nude  use  of  that  "abominable  paeudepigraphal  work 
the  Vitim  of  Iiaiah."  It  was  alw  usal  (most  probably 
in  a  Latin  version)  by  tlie  Cathah  in  the  West  (P. 
neta,  A  dv.  Caiharo$,  ed.  Kch.  p.  218>  The  Vision  of 
Isuah  is  also  named  in  a  caiaittgue  of  canonical  and 
apoayphal  books  in  a  Paris  MS.  (N%  1789),  after  the 
(^tatt.  «t  Resp.  of  Anastasiua  (Cotelerius,  PP.  Apoit.  i, 
197,  849).  Sixtus  of  Sieima  (BiU,  Satiel.  1666)  sutes 
that  the  Vision  of  Isaiah,  as  distinct  from  the  A  nacatu 
(as  he  calls  it),  had  been  printed  at  Venice.  Referring 
to  this  last  publication,  the  late  archbishop  I^nrence  ob- 
serves that  be  had  hoped  to  tind  in  some  btbliogiapbical 
work  afimher  noUeeof  itjbut  that  he  had  aearcbed  in 
vaia ;  concluding,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  must  have 
been  a  publication  extracted  from  the  Ascension  of  Isai- 
ah or  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Vision,  as  the  title  of  it 
given  by  Sixtus  was  "  Viiio  AdmirabUisEsaiai  ProphetK 
in  Raptu  ftf antis,  qute  Divinn  Trinitatis  Arcana  et  Lap- 
si  Ueneris  Human!  Redemptionem  cootineL"  Dr.  Lau- 
rence observes  alio  that  the  mode  of  Isaiah's  death  is 
further  in  accordance  with  a  Jewish  tradition  recorded 
in  the  Talmud  (Yehammolk,  W) ;  and  be  supposes  that 
Mohammed  may  have  founded  hit  own  journey  through 
seven  different  heavens  on  this  same  apocryphal  work. 
He  shows,  at  the  same  time,  by  an  extract  from  the  Ra- 
bulk,  that  the  same  idea  of  the  precise  number  of  seven 
heavens  acconled  with  the  Jewish  creed. 

There  appeared  now  to  be  little  hopes  of  recovering 
tbe  tost  Aacenaioa  vt  Isaiah,  wben  Dr.  Laurence  (then 
regiufl  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Univetsity  of  Oxford) 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  purchase  fh>m  a  bookseller  in 
Dniry  Lane  an  Ethiopic  MS.  oontaining  the  identical 
book,  together  with  the  canouical  book  of  Isaiah  and 
the  fourth  (called  in  the  Ethiopic  the^rtt)  book  of  Es- 
dras.  It  is  entilkd  the  Atetntion  iff  tkt  Pmfk^  Itai- 
aJt,  the  firsc  chapters  containing  the  martynloto,  and 
the  rest  (for  it  is  divided  in  the  MS.  Into  chaptera  and 
verses)  the  AsceoNon,  or  Vision,  of  Isaiah.  At  tbe  end 
of  the  canonical  book  are  the  words,  "  Here  ends  the 
prophet  Isaiah;"  after  which  follows  the  Ascension, 
etc;  concluding  with  the  words,  "Here  ends  Isaiah 
the  prophet  with  hia  Ascension."  Then  follows  a  post- 
script, from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  transcribed  for 
a  priest  named  Aaron,  at  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  fine  cloth 
twelve  measures  long  and  four  broad.  The  Ascenuon 
of  Isaiah  was  publiahetl  by  Ur.  Laurence  at  Oxford  in 
1819,  with  a  new  [jitin  niid  an  Enslish  version.  This 
discovery  was  first  applied  to  the  illustration  of  Script- 
ure by  Ue-senius  {Comm.im  huiah).  Some  time  after- 
wards tlie  indefatigable  Dr.  Angelo  Mai  (Aoeo  Col- 
ket.Script.  Vef.e  t'df.  Cm/J.  [Itume.  1828])  published 
two  Ijitin  fhigmenia  aa  an  appendix  to  hia  Sermon. 
A  rfoM.  FragmaU.  A  nHquiu.,  which  he  conjectured  to  be 
portions  of  some  ancient  apocryphal  writings.  Niebuhr, 
however,  perceived  them  to  lie  fragments  of  the  Ascen- 
sion and  Viuon  of  Isaiah ;  and  Dr.  Nitzsch  {Xaduoat- 
ung  zwej/er  BruchslUcke,  etc.,  in  the  Theolog.  Stud,  und 
Kritik.  18S0)  was  enabled  to  compare  them  with  the 


two  corresponding  portions  (ii,  14-iii,  13;  vii,  1-19)  cl 
the  Ethiopic  version.  Finally,  iu  cooaeqnence  of  the 
more  complete  noUce  of  the  Venetian  editioo  of  the 
Latin  vendtm  given  by  Panzer  (Annai.  Tgpog.  vui.47S), 
Dr.  Gieaeler  had  a  strict  search  made  fur  It,  which  was 
eventually  crowned  with  success,  a  ct^y  bring  discov- 
ered in  the  library  at  Munich.  This  work,  tbe  date  ot 
whose  impresnon  was  1522,  cnntalued  also  tbe  Go^d 
^Nieedmtu  and  the  Letta-  ^Lemtmlms  to  the  Hmmt 
Smalt.  Tbe  LaUn  vcfriMi  conuiDs  the  Tuna  oaly. 
corresponding  to  the  last  chapters  of  the  Ettuopic  w- 
sion. 

The  subject  of  the  first  part  is  the  martyrdoa  of  lai- 
ah,  who  is  here  said  lo  have  been  sawn  asuuder  in  esa- 
seqoence  of  the  viuons  which  be  related  to  Hcsekiak, 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  tbe  retgo  of  that  wmatA, 
dilferent  fiwn  those  in  tbe  canonical  book.  ThcK 
relate  principally  to  the  coming  i4  "Jam  Christ  tht 
Lord"  from  the  seventh  heaven;  hia  being  cbanffsd 
into  the  form  of  a  man;  tbe  preaching  of  his  twdn 
apostles;  his  final  rejection  and  suspenaloD  on  a  tree. id 
oomjiany  with  the  workers  of  iniqaiiy,  on  tbe  day  brion 
the  Sabbath;  the  spread  of  the  Chriatian  dodxinef  tW 
last  judgment;  and  his  letnm  lo  (he  sereuCh  beam. 
Before  this,  however,  tbe  arcb-Aead  Berial  is  to  dasnoA 
on  earth  in  the  form  of  an  impious  oionaRb,  tlu  wrdcr- 
er  n/  hit  mother,  where,  after  bis  image  la  wt>ahipf«cl 
in  every  city  for  three  years  seven  months  and  twennr- 
•even  daj's,  he  and  his  powers  are  to  be  dragged  iace 
Gehenna. 

The  second  portion  of  tbe  work  gives  a  prolix  maomt 
of  the  prophet's  ascent  thnogb  seven  hcavni%  och 
more  resplendent  and  more  glorious  than  the  ocbcr.  It 
contains  distinct  prophetical  alluaMiQs  to  the  mirsoikw 
birth  of  Christ  of  the  Yir^  Hary  at  Bealilehem:  hm 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension :  and  tbe  wonbip 
of  the  Father,  his  beloved  Christ,  and  the  Ualy  Spirik* 
The  mode  of  the  prophet's  own  death  is  abo  aruHunced 
lo  him.  "The  whole  work," obaervea  ila  learned  ttaaa- 
lator,  *<  is  singularly  characterized  by  aimplirity  of  ear- 
ratiiHi,  by  occasional  sublimity  of  deocripttoo.  and 
richness  aawell  as  vigor  of  imaginaiioo."  Dr.  L^orcatr 
conceives  that  the  writer  had  no  deaiga  of  impDOM; 
upon  the  world  a  spurious  production  of  hia  own  at  ihsi 
of  the  prophet,  but  rather  of  composing  a  work,  avow- 
edly fictitious,  but  accommodated  to  the  chameter  wd 
consistent  with  tbe  prophecies  of  turn  to  whom  k  is  ae- 
cribedi 

As  to  the  age  of  tins  work.  Dr.  iMicDoe  woffam, 
from  the  obvious  reference  to  Nero  and  the  period  of 
three  years  seven  months  and  twenty-seven  days,  aad 
again  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  days,  aftfr 
which  Berial  was  to  be  drf^ed  to  Gehenna,  that  the 
work  was  written  after  the  death  of  Nero  (which  took 
l^ice  OD  June  9,  A.D.  68),  bat  before  the  ckM  of  ik* 
year  69.  Ltleki^  however  CEinlntmmg'),  iooia 
these  numbers  as  purely  arbitrary  and  apocalyptkiL 
and  maintains  that  tbe  dogmatical  character  of  the 
woric,  the  alluuon  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Chn(ch,ihe 
absence  of  all  reference  to  tbe  destruction  of  Jcrwa- 
lem,  and  the  ChUiasiic  view,  all  pmnt  to  a  later  ftnoL 
All  that  can  be  ooosidercd  as  certain  reflecting  iu  dale 
is  that  the  first  portion  was  extant  bcfotc  the  time  cl 
Origen  and  tbe  wtude  befine  EpipbamnsL  It  has  bees 
doubted  wbetber  the  work  does  not  oonaist  of  two 
pendent  productions,  which  wete  afterwanis  tmited  isu 
one,  as  tn  the  Ethiopic  version;  but  this  is  a  qootioa 
imposuble  to  decide  in  the  absence  of  the  originaL  Tb* 
Latin  fragments  discoveretl  by  Mu  corrvvpood  liicnfly 
with  the  Ethii^nc;  while  they  not  only  difier  frxm  ibe 
Venetian  edition  in  ungle  phrases,  bat  the  latter  oon- 
uins  passages  so  striking  as  to  indue*  the  suppositicsi 
that  it  is  derived  from  a  later  recenaioa  of  the  at^gaal 
text 

The  author  was  evidently  a  Jewish  Christian,  as  a^ 
pears  from  the  use  made  of  the  Talmndical  bvend  al- 
ready  referred  to,asweUaBbvbisrcpnsaMiagtbciUN 
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aectweroflauah  IS  a  Samaritan.  Tbe  work  also  abounda 
in  Gnoaiic,  Valentinian,  and  Ophttic  notions,  such  a«  the 
aocount  of  the  seven  heavens  and  the  presiding  angels 
or  the  first  five,  the  gradual  transmuution  of  Chiist  un- 
til hia  enrdopiDcnt  in  the  human  funn,aiul  floally  the 
doeetieootMeptkmofhishiatotyoneanli.  AUtbiiihaa 
indneed  LOeke  (ut  aup.)  to  coiwiler.  the  whole  to  be  a 
(SiMMtic  production  of  the  3d  or  8d  century,  of  which, 
however,  the  martyrdoni  waa  fint  written.  Dr.  Lau- 
rence finds  so  strong  a  resemblance  between  the  account 
of  the  seren  heavens  here  and  in  the  testament  of  I^evl 
(TVr/re  Patriardu),  that  he  suspecu  the  latter  to  "be- 
tny  ■  little  plagiarism."  If  this  learned  divine  were 
right  in  his  conjecture  respecting  the  early  age  of  this 
prodnctioii,  it  would  doubtless  affurd  an  additional  testi- 
mony, if  auch  were  wanting,  to  the  antiquity  of  the  be- 
lief in  the  miraculous  conception  and  the  proper  deity 
of  Jesus,  who  is  here  called  the  Beloved,  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  God,  and  the  Lord  Christ.  In  respect,  however,  to 
another  passage,  in  which  the  Soa  and  Holy  Spirit  are 
represented  as  worshipping  God,  the  learned  prelate  tru- 
ly obsenrca  that  thia  ukes  place  only  in  the  chmctcr 
angels,  which  they  had  assumed. 
Dr.  Lucke  observes  that  the  drapery  only  of  the  apoc- 
alyptic elementof  this  work  is  Jewish,  the  internal  char- 
acter being  altogether  Christian.  But  in  both  form  and 
mbatance  there  is  an  evident  imitation,  if  not  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  Sl  John,  at  least  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
and  of  the  Sibylline  onicles.  The  uae  of  tbe  canonical 
Apocalypse  LUcke  (op.  ciL  §  16)  considers  to  be  undeni- 
^ile  in  viii,  45.  Comp.  Rev.  vii,  21-23 ;  xix,  10 ;  xxii, 
8, 9.    See  Isaiah. 

7.  Tbe  EpitiU  ofBaruch  is  given  as  the  "  First  Book 
of  Baiucb"  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots  in  Syriac 
and  Latin,  tbe  "  Second  Bonk  of  Barucb"  b«ng  there 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Baruch.  This  letter  is  also  contained  in  the  Syriac 
"Apocatypae  of  Bamch"  notieed  below. 

(L)  The  Dtngu  e/tkii  Kpi^U  is  to  comfort  the  nine 
tribes  and  a  half  who  were  beyond  the  river  Euphrates, 
by  assuring  them  that  the  sufferings  which  they  have 
to  endure  in  their  captivity,  and  which  are  its  leas  than 
they  deserve,  are  bat  for  a  season,  and  are  intended  to 
atone  fur  their  rins;  and  that  Cod,  whose  love  towards 
Inel  u  nncbaogeable,  will  apeedi^  ddiver  tbem  from 
thdr  troubles  and  requite  their  oppressors.  They  are 
therefore  not  to  be  distracted  by  the  prosperity  of  their 
wicked  enemies,  which  is  but  momentary,  but  to  ob- 
aerve  the  law  of  Hosea,  and  look  forward  to  the  day  of 
Judgment,  when  all  that  ia  now  perplexing  will  be  rec- 
tified. 

(IL)  fU  Method  or  Plan  which  the  writer  adopted 
to  cany  out  the  design  of  this  epistle  will  best  be  seen 
from  a  brief  analysis  of  iu  contents.  Being  convinced 
of  the  unchangeable  love  of  God  towards  bis  people 
({,  2),  and  of  the  close  attachment  subsisting  between 
all  the  tribes  (ver,  3),  Baruch  feels  constrained  to  write 
this  epistle  before  he  dies  (ver.  4)  to  comfort  his  cap- 
tive brethren  tinder  tbeir  sufferings  (ver.  6),  which  are 
far  less  than  they  deserve  (ver.  6),  and  are  designed  to 
atone  for  (ver.  7, 8),  as  well  aa  to  wean  tbem  from,  their 
sins  (ver.  9),  so  that  God  might  gather  them  together 
again.  Baruch  then  informs  them,  first  of  all,  that  Zion 
has  been  delivered  to  Nebuchadnezzar  because  of  the 
•ins  of  the  children  of  Israel  (ver.  11, 12).  That  the 
enemy,  however,  might  not  boast  that  he  had  destroyed 
Che  sanctuary  of  the  Mmi  High  by  the  strength  of  his 
own  arm,  Qod  aent  angels  fnnn  heaven  lo  destroy  tbe 
foru  and  walla,  and  also  to  hide  some  of  the  vessels  of 
the  Temple  (ver.  18-16);  whereupon  tlie  enemy  carried 
the  Jews  as  captives  to  Babylon,  and  left  only  few  in 
Zion  (ver.  17),  this  being  the  burden  of  the  epistle  (ver. 
18,  19).  But  they  are  to  be  comforted  (ver.  20),  for 
while  he  was  mourning  over  Zion  and  praying  for  mer- 
cy (ver.  21, 22)  the  Lord  revealed  words  of  oonsolaUon 
to  Baruch  that  he  might  comfort  bis  brethren,  which  is 
the  cause     his  writing  tUa  epistle  (ver.  28, 34),  rti. 


that  the  Most  High  will  punish  tbeir  enemies,  and  that 
the  day  of  judgment  is  nigh  (ver.  26, 26).  The  great 
prosperity  of  the  world  (ver.  27),  its  splendid  govern- 
ment (ver.  38),  great  strength  (ver.  29)  and  glory  (ver. 
80),  luxuriooa  life  (ver.  31),  barbarous  cruelty  (ver.  82), 
and  glorious  dominion  (ver.  88)  which  the  Gentiles  now 
enjoy,  notwithstanding  thdr  wickedness,  will  ^>eedily 
vanish,  for  the  day  (^judgment  is  at  hand  (ver.  84), 
when  every  thought  and  deed  will  be  examined  and 
made  manifest  (ver,  85,  86).  Tbe  captive  Jews  are 
therefore  not  to  envy  any  of  the  present  things,  but 
patiently  to  look  forward  to  the  promises  of  tbe  lattn 
days  (rer.  87, 88),  the  fuMlment  of  which  ia  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, and  fat  which  tbey  are  to  prepare  theiO' 
selves,  lest,  by  neglecting  this,  they  might  lose  both 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come  (ver.  89-41).  All 
that  now  happens  tends  to  this  truth  (ti,  1-7),  This 
Baruch  sets  forth  to  lead  his  brethren  to  virtue  (ver.  8), 
and  to  warn  them  of  God's  judgment  before  be  dies 
(ver.  9),  that  they  may  give  heed  to  the  words  of  Mo- 
ses, who,  in  Deut.  iv,  26;  xxviii;  xxx,  19;  xxxi,  28, 
foretold  what  wotdd  beftll  them  for  leaving  the  law 
(ver.  9-13).  Bamch  also  aasuwa  them  that  after  they 
have  suffered  and  become  obedient  they  shall  receive 
tbe  reward  laid  up  for  them  (ver.  18, 14),  charges  them 
to  regard  this  epistle  as  a  testimony  between  him  and 
his  brethren  that  they  may  be  mindful  of  lhe  law,  the 
holy  laiul,  their  brethren,  tbe  covenant  of  tbeir  furefa- 
tben,  tbe  solemn  feasts  and  Sabbathi  (ver.  15, 16%  to 
transmit  it,  together  with  tbelaw,to  thdrchildivn  (ver. 
17),  and  to  be  insunt  in  praj-er  to  God  that  he  may 
pwdon  tbeir  sins  and  impute  unto  them  tbe  righteous- 
ness of  their  forefathers  (ver.  18, 19),  for  "unless  God 
Judges  us  according  to  the  midtitude  of  his  mercies, 
woe  to  us  all  who  are  bom"  (ver.  20),  He,  moreover, 
assures  ibem  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tbey 
have  now  no  prt^hete  and  holy  men  in  Zion  to  pr«y 
'  for  them  aa  in  former  days,  yet  if  tbey  rightly  diqMse 
their  hearU  they  will  obtain  incwruptiUe  treasures  for 
their  corruptible  losses  (ver.  21-27),  and  admonishes 
them  constantly  to  remember  theae  things,  and  prepare 
themselvea,  while  in  poeaession  of  this  sh«m  life,  for  the 
life  that  is  to  come  (ver.  28-85),  when  repentance  will 
be  impossible,  as  the  judgment  pronounced  upm  every 
one  will  be  filial  (ver.86-89);  and  to  read  tbe  e^sUeon 
tbe  solemn  that  (ver.  40, 41). 

(III.)  The  Uitifg  o/the  /CpittU.—Tht  foregoing  anal- 
ysis will  show  that  every  part  of  this  epistle  contributes 
to  the  development  of  tbe  main  design  of  the  writer, 
thus  demonstratuig  the  unity  of  the  whole.  This  is, 
moreover,  corroborated  by  the  uniformity  of  diction 
which  prevails  throughout  this  document.  It  most, 
however,  be  admitted  that  hypercriticiam  may  find  some 
grwind  for  sceptidsm  in  tbe  latter  part  of  it,  viz.  ii,  21- 
41.  But  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  thb  ia  a  later 
addition,  it  would  not  interfere  with  tbe  design  of  the 
whole. 

(IV.)  The  A  vthor.  Date,  and  Cmcmicily  o/the  EpitUe. 
— With  tbe  si>litary  exception  of  the  learned  and  eccen- 
tric William  Whiston  (who  has  tninsUted  it  in  A  Cot- 
helion  of  Amthtnlie  Reconh  [Land.  1737]),  thia  epistle 
has  been,  and  still  te^  r^arded  by  all  acholari  aa  psea- 
depigraphic,  and  we  question  wti^ther  a  critic  could  he 
found  in  tbe  present  day  Iwld  enough  to  defend  its 
ruchic  authorship.  All  that  we  can  gather  from  the 
document  itself  is:  1.  That  it  waa  written  by  a  Jm,  as 
is  evident  (u)  from  the  Hagadic  story,  mentioned  in  i, 
18-15,  about  the  destruction  of  tbe  walla  and  forte 
the  angels  and  tbe  hiding  of  the  holy  vessels  (comph 
also  2  Mace  ii,  1-4) ;  (5)  from  the  solemn  admonition 
strictly  to  adhere  to  the  Une  of  Motet ,-  (c)  from  tbe 
charge  that  this  epistle  be  transmitted  by  the  Jews  to 
their  posterity,  together  with  the  law  of  Hoses,  and  be 
read  in  their  assemblies  at  tbeir  fasis;  and  2.  That  it  waa 
written  m<Mt  probably  about  tbe  middle  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury B.C.,  as  appears  from  the  admonition  to  be  patient 
under  tbe  suflMnga  fh>.^.|I;e^^l@,(;p^{^t  for 
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tb«  da/  or  judgoKQt  which  is  ebwe  U  band  (i,  37-41), 
and  the  fraquent  nferene*  to  a  futon  lifb  EwaU 
(GeMA.  ttr.  ir,  238)  and  Fritzaebe  {Kierga.  Bandb.  zu 
dm  Apoh:  i,  17fi)  contemptuoualy  dUmiaa  it  in  a  few 
linea,  and  moei  unjustly  regard  it  a»  written  "in  a  pro- 
lix and  senielees  style"  6y  a  monk,  Beudes  the  Lon- 
don and  Paris  Polyglota,  the  Syriac  ia  contained  in  the 
beautiful  edition  af  the  Apocrypha  Just  pubUahed  (7.«frrt 
Veeerif  Tflametdi  Apocryphi  ^yriuoe,  neogn.  Paul 
Anton,  de  Lagarde,  Loud.  1861),  and  the  Latin  nay  be 
found  in  Fabricii  Cod.  Pteadt^r.  V.  T.  ii,  147  m).  See 
BARircH. 

8.  The  Apocalgjm  of  Baruck  wan  discorered  in  a 
Syrian  manuBcript,Judged  by  Cureton  (o  belong  to  the 
6th  century.aBd  waa  firat  published  by  Cerrain  in  1666 
ID  a  cloee  Latin  translation  {Mon.  Sac  et  Prof.  I,  ii,  78- 
98),  and  in  1871  in  the  original  Syriac  (Srid.  V,  ii). 
The  last  few  cbapten,  however,  had  long  been  known 
aa  tbe  **  R|»ule  of  Bameb"  noticed  above. 

{!.)  Contente.— The  compoaer  of  this  work  has,  like 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Banich  in  the  ordinary  Apoc- 
rypha of  the  Old  Test.,  chosen  aa  the  Actilioua  writer 
of  his  revelations  tbe  friend  and  amanuensis  of  Jere- 
miah, The  scene  ia  laid  in  or  near  Jenualem ;  and  the 
•uppoMd  time  ia  that  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  deatniction  of  the  dtj  and  tbe  traniporta> 
tion  ^  the  people  to  Babykm.  Tbe  author  profeaBea 
to  give  the  exact  year, "  the  twenty-flftb  of  Jechoniah 
of  Judah.**  Jechoniah  must  here  stand  for  Jehoiakim, 
,  and  tbe  twenty-fifth  year  ought  to  be  the  eleventh. 
The  work  divides  itself  into  seven  parts,  if  we  treat  the 
letter  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribea  as  a  kind  o(  appen- 
dix. Bamoh  ia  throughout  represented  as  the  speaker, 
referring  to  binuelf  in  tbe  firat  pereun,  excefit  in  the 
opening  of  ch.  i  and  Ixxviii,  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
a  title. 

The  first  part  (ch.  i-ix)  opens  by  telling  how  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Banicb,  and  warned  bim  of 
the  destnictioa  impending  over  Jeruaatem  on  accoant 
of  the  wickedness  of  ita  inhabitants.  The  pniUahmait 
ahoald  last  only  for  a  time,  and  the  ruin  of  tbe  city 
should  not  be  accomplished  by  tbe  hands  of  its  enemies. 
The  next  day  the  army  of  the  Chatdsjans  surrounded 
Jerusalem  j  and  when  the  sacred  venels  bed  been  com- 
mitted to  the  safe  custody  of  the  earth,  to  be  kept  till 
the  last  timea,  angcia  overthrew  the  wallx,  rhe  enemy 
were  admitted,  and  tbe  people  were  led  captive  to  Baby- 
lon. Then  Bunch  and  Jeremiah  rent  their  clotbea  and 
hsted  seven  day& 

In  the  second  part  (ch.  x-xit)  Jeremiah  is  sent  to 
Babylon,  but  Banich  is  told  to  remain  amid  the  desola- 
tion i>f  Zion,  that  God  may  show  him  what  will  come 
to  paM  at  the  end  of  days.  So  Banich  sits  before  the 
gates  of  the  Temple  and  utten  a  lamentation  over  the 
fate  of  Zioo,  and  propheaiea  vengeance  against  the  vic- 
torious land  now  so  proaperoua.  Having  thus  given 
vent  to  his  grief,  he  again  fasts  for  seven  days. 

In  the  third  part  (cb.  xiii-xx)  he  stands  upon  Mount 
Zion,  and  is  told  that  be  shall  be  preserved  till  the  end 
of  timets  that  he  may  bear  testimony  against  the  na- 
tions which  oppressed  his  people.  He  answers  that 
only  few  ahall  survive  in  ttwae  days  to  hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  complaina  that  tiioae  who  have  not 
walked  in  vanity  like  other  peoples  have  derived  no  ad- 
vanci^  from  their  faithfulness.  The  Lord  answers  that 
the  future  world  was  made  on  account  of  the  Just,  "for 
this  world  is  a  contest  and  trouble  to  them  in  much 
labor,  and  therefore  that  which  is  to  come  is  a  crown  in 
great  glory."  In  further  conversation  Banich  ia  ad- 
viaed  not  to  eatimate  the  Uessings  of  life  by  ita  length, 
and  to  look  nther  to  the  end  than  the  beginning.  He 
ia  then  denred  to  sanctify  lumself  and  fkst  for  seven 
days. 

In  tbe  fourth  part  (ch.  xxi-xxx)  he  comes  from  a 
cave  in  the  valley  of  Cedron,  whither  he  had  with- 
drawn, to  the  place  where  God  spoke  with  him  before. 
It  is  sunset,  and  he  begina  to  deplore  the  bitteroeas  of 


life,  and  calls  upon  Gnd  to  hasten  the  promiaed  cn^  la 
repiy  he  is  reminded  of  bia  ignonnce,  and  told  that  the 
piedetermiiied  number  of  men  most  be  cocnpkttd,  hot 
"  that  the  end  is  not  far  diatanu"  Barucb  then  san 
that  he  does  not  know  what  will  happen  to  tbe  eaaaks 
of  his  people,  or  at  what  time  God  will  visit  tbem. 
The  signs  of  tbe  end  are  accMdingly  enumerated,  the 
last  time  being  divided  into  twelve  parts,  each  with  its 
disUngnishing  chancteristiG.  TbMn  parte,  hwrew. 
are  to  be  nixed  uqtetber  and  to  miniater  Ia  one  » 
other.  Tbe  specified  signs  shall  affect  the  whole  Mk, 
"  and  then  Messiah  will  begin  to  be  revealed.*  A  de- 
scription of  the  Messianic  period  follows,  on  which  we 
need  notdwell.  With  this  the  conversation  terminmn, 
and  though  the  usual  fast  is  not  mentioned,  the  sectioa 
evidently  comes  to  a  cloae. 

In  the  fifth  part  (ch.  xxxi-xliii),  haviof;  caoaoM  ihe 
people  by  telling  them  of  the  future  ^ory  of  Zioo,  he 
goes  and  sits  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  While  he 
bments  he  falls  asleep^  and  has  a  vision  of  a  vine  and  a 
cedar,  of  which  the  interpretation  is  afterward*  givn 
to  him.  The  vision  relates  to  tbe  triumph  of  tbe  Hca- 
«ah.  Banich  then  asks,  To  whom  and  to  bow  naiy 
shall  these  things  be,  or  who  shall  be  worthy  to  live  in 
that  time?  for  manyoTGod'a  people  have  thrown  tm^ 
the  yoke  of  the  Uw,  but  other*  have  left  thai  rmSij 
and  fied  for  refuge  under  God'a  wing*.  God  answm 
him,  To  those  who  have  believed  will  be  tbe  pralicted 
bles^ngs,  and  to  those  who  despise  will  be  the  oppate 
of  this,  Baruch  is  then  commanded  to  go  and  inana 
the  pe(^>le^  and  afterwards  to  last  for  seven  dajv^  pe- 
paratoiy  to  further  eommunicadona. 

In  the  aixtb  part  (ch,  xliv-xlvU)  be  oalb  tageOcr 
bia  first-born  son,  his  friend  Gadelii,  and  seven  tt  tbs 
eUera  of  the  people,  and  tells  them  that  he  is  going  M 
his  fathers,  according  to  the  ways  of  all  the  earth.  He 
exhorts  them  not  to  depart  from  the  law,  and  pnoijes 
that  itiey  shall  see  tbe  conaolation  of  Zioa."  Hs 
dwells  on  tbe  rewarda  and  pnni^inents  of  tbe  falaff 
world,  derires  them  to  adrise  the  people,  and  amons 
them  that,  though  he  must  die,  **a  wise  man  wbiU  aot 
be  wanting  to  Israel,  nor  a  son  of  tbe  law  to  the  laoe  «t 
Jacob."  He  then  goes  to  Hebron,  and  faeta  for  sefta 
days. 

In  the  seventh  part  (ch,  xlviii-lxxvi)  be  prays  far 
oompasuon  on  this  people,  the  people  whom  God  has 
choaBn,  and  who  are  unlike  all  others.  Be  is  told  tfart 
tbe  time  of  tribuUtion  nnat  ariae,  and  many  of  ita  dr- 
cumstances  are  recounted.  He  depk>m  each  out  ceo* 
sequences  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry he  is  informed  about  the  resurrection  and  ita  i*- 
ftulla.  At  last  he  falls  asleep  and  has  a  vtrion.  Aa  thh 
vision  (ch.  liii)  and  its  interpretation  (ch.  Ivi-txxiv), 
though  they  bring  as  to  no  definite  date,  throw  an  m- 
teresting  light  upon  the  uncertain  methods  in  whsA 
history  was  parcelled  out  into  period^  we  may  nsifae 
them  tt  more  length  than  wotdd  othowiae  bt  neo(a> 
sary.  A  cloud  ascended  from  the  great  sea,  and  it  wm 
full  of  white  and  black  waters,  and  a  similitude  of  light- 
ning appeared  at  its  extremity.  It  passed  quickly  tm 
and  covered  the  whole  earth.  Aflcrwarda  it  bqpn  t» 
discharge  Its  rain;  but  the  waten  whi^  dmninilsil 
fnm  it  were  not  all  aUke,for  first  there  were  veyblaefc 
waters  for  a  tame,  and  afterwards  the  waten  beeaas 
bright,  but  of  tfaeee  there  were  not  many.  Bladtwilat 
succeeded  and  again  gave  place  to  bright,  and  so  ea  Ibr 
twelve  times;  but  the  black  waters  were  always  men 
than  the  bright.  At  the  end  of  tbe  cloud  it  rained  blaci 
waters,  uid  these  were  darker  than  all  that  had  been  be- 
fore, and  fire  was  mingled  with  them,  and  they  bm^ 
owniptiMi  and  ruin.  After  tlieae  things  the  UghdMg 
which  be  bad  aeeo  in  the  extreni^  of  the  dood  flartiri 
so  that  it  illumined  the  whole  earth,  and  it  healed  thosa 
r^ons  where  the  last  waters  had  descended.  After  thii 
twelve  nvm  aaoendedfrom  the  sea  and  ninoonded  that 
lightning,  and  were  made  subject  to  iu  At  this  poiat 
Baruch  awoke  thrmigh  fear.  M  answer  lo  Us  p^V* 
Digitized  byV^OOglC 
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toK  the  interpretation  of  the  riuon,  th«  angel  Ramiet 
wu  seot  to  satisfy  his  request.  The  ctoud  symboUxed 
•*  the  length  of  the  age."  The  firK  black  waters  were 
tbe  sin  of  Adam,  with  its  coiiseqaences,  inclading  the 
fall  of  the  angels  and  the  flood.  The  second— tbe  bright 
waten— were  Abraham  and  his  deacendants,  and  thoee 
who  were  like  tbem.  Tbe  third  (black)  waters  were 
the  mixttue  of  all  tbe  rinners  aftor  the  death  of  these 
Just  men,  and  the  iniqoity  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  The 
fbarth  (bright)  waters  were  the  advent  of  Moees,  Aaron, 
Miriam,  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  all  who  were  like  them,  in 
-whose  time  "the  Umpof  tbe  eternal  law  shone  upon  all 
wbowerentting  in  darkness."  The  fifth  (black)  waters 
-were  the  works  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  sins  of  the  !»• 
raelites  in  the  days  of  tbejadgei.  The  rixtb  (bright) 
■watcfswere  the  time  of  Darid  and  Solomon.  The  sev- 
enth (Mack)  waters  were  the  perversion  of  Jeroboam, 
and  the  sins  of  hu  8DCceesor^  and  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity oftbe  nine  and  a  half  tribes.  The  eighth  (brif;ht) 
waters  were  the  ligbteouSDees  of  Hezekiab.  The  ninth 
(black)  waten  were  the  univmal  impiety  in  the  days 
of  Hanasaeh,  Tbe  tenth  (btigbt)  waters  were  the 
purity  of  tbe  generations  of  Jodah.  The  eleventb 
(black)  waters  were  the  calamity  which  had  Just  hap- 
pened to  Zion.  The  rest  of  tba  interfwetation  is,  of 
coursF,  given  in  the  future  tense.  "As  for  the  twelfth 
(bright)  waters  which  thou  bast  seen,  this  is  the  world. 
For  the  time  shall  come  after  these  things  when  thy 
people  shall  fall  into  calamity,  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
all  perishing  together.  But  nevertbekes  they  shall  be 
saved,  and  their  enemiea  ibaU  (Ul  bribre  tbem.  And 
tbqr  shall  for  some  time  have  much  joy.  And  in  that 
time,  after  a  little,  Zioo  shall  be  again  built,  and  iu  ob- 
lations shall  be  again  catablished,  and  the  priests  shall 
return  to  their  ministry,  and  the  nations  shall  again 
come  to  glorify  it,  but  nevertheless  not  fully,  as  in  the 
begimiiiqc.  But  it  shall  come  to  pass  after  these  things 
that  there  shall  be  the  ruin  of  many  nations.  Theie 
an  the  twigbt  wateta  which  thoa  bast  seen."  The  oth- 
er waten,  which  were  blacker  than  all  tbe  rest,  after  tbe 
twelfth,  belonged  to  the  whole  world,  and  they  repre. 
•BDted  times  of  trouble  and  conflict,  which  are  described 
at  some  length ;  and  all  who  survived  these  should  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Messiah.  These  last 
black  waters  are,  in  tbe  interpretation,  succeeded  sim- 
ply by  bright  waters,  representing  the  blessedness  of 
tbe  Mesnantc  tioifc  Barnch,  having  heard  tbe  worda 
of  the  aogcl,  expreaed  his  wonder  at  the  goodness  of 
God.  He  is  informed  that,  though  ha  must  depart  from 
tbe  earth,  be  shall  not  die.  But  before  bis  removal  be 
must  go  and  instruct  the  people. 

We  are  next  told  (ch.  Ixxvii)  how  Bamch  went  to 
the  people  and  admonished  them  to  be  faithful,  holding 
oat  hopes  that  tfaeir  bretbm  might  return  fmra  the 
captivity.  The  people  promised  to  remember  the  good 
that  God  had  done  to  them,  and  requested  him  to  write 
a  letter  before  bis  departure  to  their  brethren  in  Baby- 
lon. He  promised  to  do  so,  and  send  the  epistle  by  the 
hands  of  men,  and  also  to  forward  a  letter  to  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  by  means  of  a  bird.  Accordingly,  he 
sat  alme  under  an  oak  and  wrute  two  letters.  One 
be  sent  by  three  men  to  Babylon,  and  the  other  to 
tbe  tribes  beyond  tbe  Enphratea  by  an  eagle  which 
be  called.  He  charged  tbe  eagle  not  to  pause  till  he 
reached  his  destination,  and,  to  encourage  htm,  remind* 
ed  him  of  Noah's  dove,  of  Elijah's  ravens,  and  how 
"Solomon,  in  tbe  time  of  his  reign,  whitberaoever  he 
wished  to  send  or  to  seek  anything,  commanded  a  bird, 
and  it  obeyed  him  as  be  had  commanded  it,"  Then  the 
letter  is  subjoined  (ch.  Isxrii-Uxxvi).  It  conrists  ofa 
general  exhortation  to  the  captive  tribes  to  be  faithful, 
in  the  hope  of  being  soon  naloired  to  a  happier  lot.  The 
last  chapter  (Ixxxvii)  relates  how  he  folded  and  sealed 
the  letter,  tied  it  to  the  eagle's  neck,  and  despatched  iu 

(11.)  Author,  Daie,ttc. — The  work,  according  to  its 
title  ia  tbe  US.  in  which  it  has  been  preserved,  was 
•*(iaiiBlatcd  ftem  Greek  into  Srriae.''  Notwitbstaading 


the  Hebraic  coloring  of  its  thought  and  langnage^itm^r 
very  well  have  been  written  originally  in  Greek.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  a  non-Christian 
Jew.  Though  it  is  rich  in  Messianic  passages,  no  ex- 
pression betrays  a  Christian  hand.  Tbe  book  is  per- 
vaded by  the  strong  and  exclusive  feeling  of  a  Jew,  con- 
fident, amid  the  most  terrible  humiliation,  in  the  divine 
election  of  bia  laee.  It  baan  a  stnng  resemblanee  in 
general  stmctnre,  and  even  in  particular  tbougbta  and 
expresaiona,  to  the  fourth  book  of  Exra.  We  must,  of 
course,  asngn  it  a  similar  time  and  authorship  to  the 
epistle  of  Bsrucb  above  noticed,  which  Ewald  locatee  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian  {GetcL  Itr.  vii,  84  sq.).  This  is 
confirmed  by  allosione  to  the  destniction  oftbe  Tem|de 
(eh.  xxsix]^  and  tbe  nfieienoea  to  Danld's  "tinaar  aa 
if  fiilfilled.  See  Drummmid,  Tie  JewM  lltuiak  (Lmid. 
1877),  p.  117  sq.   See  Baruch. 

9.  The  Fourth  Booh  of  Ezra  (the>nf  according  to 
the  Ethiopic  and  Arabic)  is,  from  iu  apocalyptic  char- 
acter, styled  by  Nicephoms  {Can.  iii,  4)  the  Apoeafypte 
of  Ezra  ('AwoJCoXv^  'B9^f»a),  See  Esdbas,  Sxco:n> 
Book  or. 

10, 11.  The  Apocalfpte  of  Z^mtiah  and  that  of 
Zeekariak  are  refierred  to  by  Jmnsa  (j^  ad  Pammadu), 
and  cited  aa  lost  apocryphal  books  in  an  andent  MS.  of 

the  Scriptures  in  the  Coislinian  Collection  (ed.  Hontfau- 
con,  p.  194). 

II.  Ptaido-Itewlatioiu  Purporting  to  lUftr  to  Ckrit- 
fian  Charaaer$.:—Of  these  tba  meet  imptntaot  an  tbe 

following  • 

1.  The  Apoa^/pt  1^  SI.  Pettr  is  mentioned  by  Ett- 
setnus  {Bia.  Eeebi.  iii,  8, 26),  and  was  died  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  in  his  ^ih(mfeiifMM,now  lost  (Enseb.&>c. 
df.  vi,  14).  Some  ftagmeots  of  it  have,  however,  been 
preserved  by  Clement,  in  his  SeUaiont  from  the  Lo»t 
PropheeifM  of  Theodotta  the  Cnottic,  and  are  published 
in  Grebe's  SpieUegmm  (i,  74  sq.).  From  these  we  can 
barely  collect  that  tbis  apocalypse  contained  aome  mel- 
aocholy  prognostications,  which  seem  to  be  directed 
against  the  Jews,  and  to  refer  to  the  destruction  nf  their 
city  and  nation.  This  work  is  cited  as  extant  in  the 
ancient  fragment  of  the  canon  published  by  Muratori,  a 
document  of  the  2d  or  8d  century,  with  this  proviso, 
that  "some  of  us  are  unwilling  that  it  be  read  in  the 
Church,"  as  is  perhaps  the  signification  of  the  ambigu- 
ous passage,  "  Apoealypeis  Johannis  et  Petri  tan  torn  re- 
etpimns;  qnam  qnidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  eodeda  no- 
lunt."  EnsebIiisdedgnatesitatwietimeas''spurioas,'' 
and  at  another  as  "  herettcaL"  From  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Sozomen  {Hist,  Eecla.  vii,  19),  viz.  that 
itwas  read  in  some  churches  in  Palestine  on  all  Fridays 
in  tbe  year  down  to  the  6th  century,  LUcke  infers  that 
it  was  a  Jewish-ChristiaD  production  (of  the  2d  century), 
and  of  tbe  same  family  with  tbe /VeaeUni^^Ata-.  It 
is  nncertidn  whether  this  work  is  the  same  tiiat  is  read 
by  the  Copts  among  what  tbey  call  the  apocryphal  books 
of  Peter. 

There  waa  also  a  work  under  the  name  of  the  Apoe- 
afypie  of  Peter  bp  his  Ditdpie  Clmetd,  an  account  of 
which  was  transmitted  to  pope  Honorius  by  Jacob,  bish- 
op of  Acre  in  the  18th  century,  written  in  tbe  Saracenic 
language ;  but  this  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  later 
work,  originating  in  tbe  time  of  the  Crusades. 

In  the  andent  I^atin  sticbometiy  in  Cotelerius  {Apot' 
folic  Fo'hfrt'),  the  A  pocnlypse  of  St.  Peter  is  said  to  coo- 
Uin  2070  Btich^  and  that  of  John  1200.  It  is  cited  as 
an  aiHtcryphal  book  in  the  Indiculvs  Scriplttranm  after 
the  tioaiitiones  of  Aiisstasiiui  of  Nicva,  together  with  the 
Apocnlypae  of  £zra  and  that  of  Paul.  There  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  a  US.  ot  an  AnUo  Apoeaigpm  of  St 
POer,  of  which  Nicoll  baa  fanisbed  an  extract  in  hii 
catalogue,  and  which  may  possibly  be  a  trandation  of 
the  Gre^  apocalypse.    See  Prtbr. 

2,  The  Apocalypse  of  Si,  Paul  is  mentioned  by  An- 
gustine  {Tract.  98  in  />.  Joam.\  who  asserts  that  it 
abounds  in  fables,  and  was  an  invetition  to  whicb  occa* 
aion  was  fnmidicd  by  2  <^^t,%;<JI^OlgE|i@  ftna 
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Epiphiraiu  (Jfmra^  -siaym,  2)  to  bm  been  an  anti- 
Jewish  OiMMdo  pndnction,  wd  to  be  identicel  wUb  the 
'Ava^rucov  of  Paul,  used  only  by  the  antt-Jewisb  sect 
of  Gnostics  called  Cainites.  It  is  said  by  Soiomen  {Hiii. 
Eeda.  vii,  19}  to  have  been  held  in  great  esteem.  It 
was  also  known  to  Theophylact  and  (Ecucnenius  (on  2 
Cor.  xii,  4),  and  to  Nicepbonia  in  the  9th  century  (Can. 
til,  4).  Whether  this  ia  the  same  work  which  Dupin 
(Pni^  and  Coror)  says  is  n^U  extant  among  the  Copts 
is  mutoed  more  than  doubtful  bv  Fabricius  (Cod.  Apoe. 
ii,  9M>  and  GnlM  {8jpiciUg.  i,  85).  The  RetdaHoa  of 
81.  Paid,  contained  in  an  Oxford  MS.,  is  shown  by  Grabe 
(loc  ciL)  to  be  a  much  later  work.  Theodosiua  of  Al- 
exuidria  ('EpmrtifiaTa  irtpi  wpoouiitiiv)  says  that  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  Paul  is  not  a  work  of  the  apostle,  but 
of  Paul  of  Samoaata,  from  whom  the  Panltcians  derived 
Uirir  name.  The  Revelation  of  St  Paul  ia  one  of  the 
spnrioiw  works  condemned  by  pope  Gelasiua,  together : 
with  the  Revelations  nf  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Stephen. 

S.  There  was  an  apocryphal  Retelaiion  of  St.  JoAn 
extant  in  the  time  ofTheodosius  the  Gramroariao,  the 
only  one  of  the  ancients  who  mentions  it,  and  who  calb 
it  a  pseudepigraphal  book.  It  was  not  known  what  had 
become  of  it,  nndl  the  identical  work  wh  recently  pub- 
lished, from  a  Vatican  as  well  as  a  Vienna  manuscript, 
by  Birch,  in  his  Auctariam,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Apocaljrpse  of  the  Holy  Aposile  and  Evangelist  John 
the  Divine."  From  the  silence  of  the  ancients  respect- 
ing this  work,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  written  before 
th«  ftd  or  4th  century.  Lttcke  bas  pointed  out  other  in- 
ternal marks  of  a  later  age,  as,  for  insunce,  the  mention 
of  moflw,  which  be  obaMrves  first  came  into  use  In  the 
Christian  Church  after  the  4th  century  (althoogfa  here 
the  author  o(  the  aparious  book  may  have  taken  hia  idea 
from  Rev.  v,  8 ;  viit,  8) ;  also  of  images  and  rich  crouei, 
which  were  not  in  use  before  the  "4th  and  6lh  centu- 
ries." The  name  patriarch,  applied  here  to  a  dignitary 
in  the  Church,  belongs  to  the  same  age.*  The  time  in 
which  ^heodosiuB  himself  lived  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  be  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  tfae  5th  century, 
which  LUcke  conceives  to  be  the  most  probable  age  of 
the  work  itself.  Regarding  the  object  and  occasion  of 
the  woilt  (which  is  a  rather  servile  imiution  of  the  gen- 
uine ApocalypseX  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  dates 
and  of  internal  characteristics,  there  are  no  certain  indi- 
cations. Birch's text,a8  well  as  his  manuscripts,  abounds 
in  errors ;  bot  Thilo  has  collated  two  Paris  manuscripts 
for  his  intended  edition  (see  his  Acta  Thoma,  ProUg.  p. 
Ixxxiii),  Aasemani  {BM.  Orient.  Ill,  t,  282)  sUtes  that 
there  is  an  Arabic  version  among  the  Vatican  MSS. 

III.  P$eudo-limdatiotu  bearing  Extracanoniail  Name*. 
— Of  these  the  followinfc  deserve  special  notice : 

1.  The  Prophteiei  of  Hyttaepes  were  in  use  among 
the  Christians  in  the  2d  century.  This  was  apparently 
a  pagan  producUon,  but  is  cited  by  Justin  Martyr,  in 
bis  Apoiogf,  as  agreeing  with  the  Sibylline  oracles  in 
predicting  die  destrnetion  of  the  world  by  Are.  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  {Strom,  vi)  and  Ijictantius  (Inttit. 
vii,  IS)  also  cite  passages  from  these  prophecies,  which 
bear  a  deddedly  Christian  character. 

2.  The  ancient  romantic  fiction  entitled  the  Shepherd 
of  Ilermiu  is  not  without  iu  apocalyptic  elements. 
These,  however,  are  confined  to  book  i,  8, 4;  but  they 
are  destitute  of  signification  or  originality.    See  Hkr- 

XAS. 

8.  The  Apocalypte  of  Cerinthiu  is  mentioned  by  Ku- 
sebius  {Hi*t.  Ec^.  lit,  28),  and  by  Theodoret  (f oA. 
Hwret.  ii,  S).  Eusebius  describes  it  as  a  revelation  of 
an  earthly  and  sensual  kingdom  of  Christ,  according  to 
the  hereqr  of  the  Chiliasts.  Of  the  Revelations  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St,  Stephen,  we  know  nothing  beyond  their 
condemnation  by  pope  Gelasios,  except  that  Sixtiis  of 
Sienna  ob8er\-eB  that,  according  to  Serapion,  they  were 
held  in  high  repute  by  the  Manichees ;  but  in  the  works 
of  Serapion  which  we  now  possess  there  is  nn  allusion 
to  this.  There  is,  however,  an  anpublished  MS.  of  Se* 
fapion  in  the  Hamburg  Ubrary,  which  la  suppoeed  to 


contidn  a  more  compete  to^j  of  hia  woifc,  Sae 

BIKTHIT8. 

4.  The  SOfllbie  OFoefa*  ia  the  ttUe  of  mo  ■pocbiypbdl 
work,  evidently  of  Christian  origin,  of  the  early  casn- 
riea  of  our  aira,  written  aaaaorttf  parody  oa  tbc  baaaa 
:  Roman  traditionary  boola  of  that  name.    See  Smu 

LUfB  Oracuw. 

Revenge  (n^^S,  jcfiKiiffic)  means  the  retrnn  of 
injury  for  injury,  or  the  infliction  of  pain  on  anotbs  in 
consequence  of  an  injury  received  fh>m  him  further  tbasi 
the  just  ends  of  reparation  or  punishment  re<)aiK.  Be- 
venge  diffim  materially  fnm  rasentmentr  wfaieli  riaea  ia 
the  mind  Immedialely  on  bring  injured ;  but  nrenm  m 
a  cool  and  deliberate  wickedneea,  and  ia  often  catecusai 
years  after  the  offence  is  given.  By  aome  it  ■■  ooond- 
iied  as  a  pnversion  of  anger.  Anger,  it  is  said,  is  a 
passion  given  to  man  for  wise  and  proper  porpoaes,  bmi 
revenge  is  the  corruption  of  anger,  is  unnaural,  aad 
therefore  ought  to  be  suppressed.  It  la  observable  that 
the  proper  object  of  anger  ia  vice;  but  the  object,  ia 
general,  of  revenge,  is  man.  It  transfers  the  hatred  due 
to  the  vice  to  the  man, to  wlion  it  is  not  due.  It  iaiiir* 
bidden  by  the  Scriptures,  and  is  unbecomine  tte  char 
acter  and  spirit  of  a  peaceful  fidhnrer  ct  Jem  Gfcott, 
I  See  Amgkh. 

Revennea  op  thk  CHiniCR.  It  is  deariy  tansfbt 
in  the  New  Test,  that  it  ia  the  duty  of  Christians  to  give 
temporal  support  to  their  teachers.  The  genenl  principle 
was  laid  down  by  our  Lord  (Luke  x,  7}  that  the  Unser 
ia  worthy  of  bis  hire.  Paul  says, "  Even  ao  hath  ibc  L«d 
ordained  that  they  which  pnach  the  Gospel  abaald  fin 
of  the  GoBpd"  (1  Cor.  xtx,  14).  The  feOawing  fmtm$m 
treat  of  the  relation  which  anbsisn  between  the  mima- 
ters  and  the  Church  in  this  respect :  Acts  xriii.  3 ;  xxiv, 
17;  2Cor.xi,7,8;  xii,lS;  PhiL  iv,16-18;  1  Tun.vi,S; 
Titus  i,  11,  So  we  see  that  the  Church  is  bai»d  to 
provide  for  the  muntenanee  of  its  pastors:  bat,  at  the 
same  time,  the  pastor  ia  to  act  in  a  libera  spirit,  and  uoa 
to  make  unnecMsary  demaoda  upon  the  Cbareh.  Ttae 
principles  were  carried  oat  in  the  apoatolie  tinwa  and  aaib> 
sequently.  Fixed  stipends  were  not  p^  in  early  tiani^ 
because  the  Church  did  not  possess  property,  and  then- 
fore  the  contributions  were  volontar)'.  These  vnlantary 
offerings  were  of  two  sorts:  1.  The  weekly  or  daOy  ob- 
lations that  were  made  at  the  altar ;  2,  The  moothlj  ob- 
lations that  were  cast  into  the  treasoiy  ot  the  Cbu^ 
And  then  arose  the  custom  of  dividing  np  the  moothly 
contribution  and  paying  the  clergy  their  abate,  acconi- 
ing  to  their  order.  Another  sort  of  revenue  was  sueh 
as  arose  annually  from  the  lands  and  poaaessiooa  STvea 
to  the  Church,  which  were  greatly  increased  in  the  Ubm 
of  ConstanUne,  who  authorized  the  beqoeathing  of  prap- 
erty  to  the  Church.  A  third  source  of  revenue  was  tbe 
granting  to  the  clergy  an  allow  an  ce  out  of  the  poUic 
moitey.  Constantine  both  gave  the  clergy  particular  ter- 
geeses,  as  their  occasion  required,  and  abo  settled 
them  a  standing  allowance  out  of  the  exchequer.  A 
fourth  source  of  revenue  was  the  estates  of  martyrs  and 
confessors  dying  without  heirs,  which  were  settled  apm 
the  Church  by  ConsUntine.  Still  later  rulers  (Tbei>d»- 
sius  the  younger  and  Valentinian  ill)  settled  upna  the 
Churdi  the  estatca  of  dergjrmen  dying  without  htin. 
Besides  these  sources  of  revenae,thae  were  others  sodk 
as  tbe  donation  of  heathen  tem[iieB  and  aometimea  tbeir 
revenues,  heretical  conventicka  and  their  revenaca,  the 
temporal  estates  of  cle^*men  or  monks  who  became 
seculars  again.  Great  care,  however,  at  first  was  taka 
not  to  receive  estates  donated  to  the  Church  to  the  great 
detriment  of  others.  Respecting  the  ancirat  way  at 
managing  and  distribotmg  these  reveniMa,we  m^  re- 
mark that  the  revenues  of  tbe  whole  diocese  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  and  by  his  care  distributad  amoog 
the  clei^.  As  a  safeguard  against  miMnanai;eBKDt,lka 
was  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his  adminiPi  ration  ia 
a  provincial  qrnod;  aA«r  a  while  thb  rule  obtained  ia 
tbe  Weaton  ChtncAtgiiillb«^m@0^l9aally  iaBa 
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diVM  or  foor  putt— «ie  (o  the  Inibop,  a  teeond  to  the 
rest  of  the  clergy,  a  third  to  the  poor,  and  «  fborth  to 
the  nteaury  uaea  of  the  Church.  SiMpension  fmm 
participation  in  the  revenues  was  one  method  ofponisb- 
ment  visited  upon  the  clergy.  See  Bioghan,  Ckritt. 
^  Ms^.  bk.  T,  ch.  Ti,  p.  l-C 

Rererwaoe  (uaally  aonw  form  of  ^ofiio/uit, 
to  fiar),  a  leapeetftd,  uitMoWve  disporitioa  of  nind 
atUng  from  alfcetioo  and  eateem,  from  a  sense  of  >upe- 
riortty  in  the  person  reverenced.  Hence  children  rev- 
erence their  fathers  even  when  their  fathers  correct 
Uiem  by  stripes  (Heb.  xii,  9) ;  hence  subjects  reverence 
their  soverei^  (2  Sam.  ix,  6) ;  hence  wives  reverence 
their  husbands  (Eph.  v,  88);  and  hence  all  ought  to 
reverence  God,  We  reverence  the  name  of  God,  the 
house  of  Glod,  the  wusbip  of  God,  etc. ;  we  reverence 
the  atlributea  of  Ood,  the  commands,  dispensations,  ete^ 
of  God  i  and  we  ought  to  demonMrate  our  reverence  by 
overt  acts,  such  as  are  snitable  and  becoming  to  time, 
place,  and  rircumstancee.  For  thoogh  a  man  may  rev- 
erence God  in  his  heart,  yet  unless  he  behave  reveren- 
tially and  give  proofs  of  his  reverence  by  demeanor,  onn- 
duet,  and  obedience,  he  will  not  canly  peisoade  hk  fel- 
low-mortals that  his  bosom  ie  the  rerideiice  of  this  divine 
and  heavenly  disposition;  for,  in  fsct,  a  reverence  for 
(ind  is  not  one  of  those  lights  which  bum  under  a  bush- 
el, but  one  of  those  whose  sprightly  lustre  iUnminstes 
wherever  it  is  admitted.  Reverence  is.  strictly  speak- 
intc,  perhspe  the  internal  disposition  cf  the  mind,  fofiot 
(KoRi.  xiii,  7) ;  and  hcmor,  n/i^,  the  external  expression 
«f  ihat  dispoution. 

Reverend,  a  title  prefixed  by  cnurtesy  to  the  name 
of  any  dergyman,  though  "  clerk  "  {cUricua)  u  the  legal 
and  strictly  proper  desaiption  uf  clergj-roen,  and  ia,  in 
official  documents,  placed  q/ier  (as  '*  Keverend  "  ia  &e- 
/are)  their  names. 

In  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal and  Roman  Catholic  churches  the  title  is  given  to 
ecclesiastics  of  the  second  and  third  orders,  the  bishop*  be- 
ing styled  "right  reverend,"  In  some  churches  ordsined 
abbesses  and  prioresses  are  called  "  reverend  mothers." 

RevisionOrTUXBlBLK.  SeeACTHORIZKoVKtlSlOH. 

RevivKla  op  Rklioion,  a  phrase  commonly  used 
to  indicate  renewed  interest  in  religious  subjects,  or  a 
period  of  religions  awakening.  It  comes  from 
(Lau  rerwfo),  to  Uoe  again,  and  is  often  improperiy  a|^ 
plied  to  excitements  vbieh  can  hardly  be  called  reUg- 
ions,  because  they  do  not  apprehend,  or  propose  to  rwuv , 
the  real,  inner,  spiritual  Ufe  of  the  soul,  which  alone 
constitutes  true  religion.  Setting  out  with  erroneous 
views  as  to  the  work  to  be  effected,  such  excitements 
necessarily  fall  short  of  its  accomplishment. 

These  words  are  also  used  to  denote  the  conversion 
of  nnnen  as  well  as  the  quickening  of  believers.  This 
ariaea  from  the  fact  that  the  two  events  are  generally 
(not  alwnt)  coincident  Sinners,  who  witbsund  God 
bimsdf,  may  ledst  the  Church  in  her  best  estate ;  and 
they  are  sometimes  converted  when  the  Church,  as  a 
body,  is  spiritually  asleep.  Yet  such  is  the  influence  of 
spiriuial  life,  and  such  the  usual  sanction  given  by  the 
Moly  Ghost  to  its  loving  endeavors  to  save  men,  that  a 
real  revival  of  the  Church  leads  directly  to  the  oonver- 
man  of  others.  Therefore  "a  revival  is  rinply  an  in- 
crease  of  tbe  best  desires,  affections,  and  exertions  of 
persons  who  are  already  pious  and  benevolent,  such  an 
increase  as,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  awakens  in  the 
ungodly  an  anxiety  for  their  salvation. . . .  When  these 
evidences  of  increased  engagedness  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
are  unequivocally  manifested  anywhere,  it  is  too  late 
f«r  an  impartial  obaerver  to  doaltt  that  a  genalne  revi- 
val of  religion  has  there  commenced."  To  understand 
Ibis  subject  in  its  bearings  upon  the  different  classes  in 
be  beneSted,  it  is  neeesaar}-  to  have  just  conceptions  of 
religion  Itaelf,  the  means  of  ita  atlainioent  and  revival, 
and  the  erldciMet  by  which  it  ia  dJatinguiahed.  These 


pmnts,  with  some  otheta  neeenarily  iovolvvd,  are  iD^ 
cated  by  tbe  following  ptoposiUons. 

1.  That  all  men  unrenewed  by  the  grace  of  God  an 
sinners,  Paul  representa  them  as  dead  in  tfcepasaea 
and  in  sins,  walking  according  to  the  conrse  of  thia 
world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
having  their  conversalion  in  the  lasts  of  the  flesb,  ful> 
filling  tbe  desires  of  the  flcah  and  of  the  n^d,  and  aa 
by  nature  children  of  wrath. 

3.  This  being  th^  condition— cotrnpt  in  heart  and 
disobedient  in  practice— th^  need  two  important  worka 
effected  in  and  for  them ;  namely,  the  pardon  of  all  their 
sins,  exempting  them  from  tbe  penalQr  of  the  law,  and 
tbe  rameai  of  their  souls  in  righteousness,  conforming 
them  to  the  moral  imsge  of  God,  and  thus  fitting  them 
to  do  his  will  from  the  heart  here,  and  «iJoy  the  hoU- 
ness  af  heaven  hereafter. 

8.  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  provided  for  jnat 
these  results,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  announce- 
ments :  "  If  we  confesss  our  sins,  be  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  chante  us  from  all  u»- 
righleousneu"  (I  John  i,  9).  "  But  ye  are  washed,  but 
ye  are  tanctififd,  but  ye  are  jvifified  ia  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  hy  the  Spirit  of  our  God"(l  Cor.Ti.ll). 
And  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  double  work, 
Jeaus  said  to  Nieodemua, "  Except  a  man  be  bom  ageia, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God"  (John  iii,  8).  Re- 
vivals which  aim  at  anything  short  of  this  sre  not  revi- 
vals uf  religion  in  tbe  proper  sense  of  that  word.  They 
may  arouse  the  fears  of  men  and  improve  their  habits, 
but  they  do  not  save  in  tbe  Gospel  sense,  nor  will  their 
results  be  satisfactory  to  tbe  depraved  and  gnilly  sin* 
ner,  or  to  any  s|Mtaal  Church. 

4.  Another  important  fact  to  be  remembered  ia,  that 
this  is  the  vork  of  God.  He  only  can  for^ve  iina,  or  re- 
new the  heart.  The  object  of  a  true  revival  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  absolve  sinners,  but  to  bring  them  to  God; 
in  other  wordtr,  to  persuade  them  to  accept  the  terms  of 
recoDoliation,  that  be  may  save  them.  Pronouncing 
them  converted  on  thdr  avowing  a  "  derire"  or  "  pur- 
pose" to  seek  the  Lord  ia  unauthorized,  and  exceedingly 
dangerous.  We  should  instruct  and  eneot»8ge  them  to 
watt  in  the  way  of  duty  till  God  shall  do  tbe  work, 
when  they  will  need  no  absolution  from  man.  Many, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  have  been  misled  right  at  this  point, 
to  their  eternal  sorrow.  They  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  religion  is  all  their  own  work,  a  mere  change 
of  opinion  or  position;  that  they  are  to  convert  tbem- 
aelvea.  It  ia  someriioea  called  a  greietk ;  whereas  it  ia 
first  a  new  creation,  a  new  Kfi,  and  adoption  into  the 
family  of  God  by  his  own  sovereign  act.  Like  all  other 
acls^  it  must  be  done  at  some  aprcifSefMie— in  a  moment. 
One  must  be  bom  again  before  he  can  grow.  If  back- 
slidden, he  must  repent  and  be  forgiven  aa  at  the  first, 
and  have  the  old  "Joy  of  salvation"  restored  unto  him, 

6.  When  this  work  is  accomplisfaed,  it  will  be  Teri- 
fied,^r«/,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  witnetwing  lo  the  fact  as  it 
witnesses  in  conviction  to  (he  sinner's  guilt,  condemna- 
tion, and  danger;  and,  necondly,  by  its  fruitii,  "love, 
Joy,  peace,  long  suffering,"  etc.,  and  aversion  to  former 
sins  and  associations.  How  does  an  awakened  sinner 
know  that  he  is  a  sinner?  neferU  that  he  i^  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  uniform  conflict  of  his  life  and  tem- 
perwith  theWordofGod,  How  does  a  real  convert  know 
thatheiflconverted?  Because  he  now  feels  the  same  aa* 
sarance  in  his  heart  that  he  is  a  Christian  which  he  felt 
before  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  he  knows  that  he  is  living 
a  life  of  obedience;  whereas,  before,  he  lived  in  rebellion. 
He  can  say  from  the  heart,  with  Paul,  "  Reiner  Justified 
by  faith,  we  have  prace  with  (iod  through  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  .  .  .  and  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God"  (Ronuv,  1,  2);  and, with  John,  "We  know  that 
we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life  because  we  love  the 
brethren"  (1  John  iit,  U).  Converts  who  slt^  short  of 
a  Joyous  experience  of  tbe  love  of  Ood  will  go  limptng 
through  life,  if  they  do  not  utterlv  fell  awar.  i 

6,  The  leviral  of  th^mf^mmhS^idUffm  pio- 
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motcd  hy  the  inculcation  of  tfae  rundamenUl  tiutlu  of 
the  Gospel,  euch  as  humsQ  depriTity,  natural  and  ac- 
quired; the  sinfulneaa  of  men  in  rebellion  against  God, 
and  in  refusing  to  accept  of  offered  mercy ;  the  certainty 
of  their  loss  of  heaven,  and  the  endurance  of  eternal 
punishment,  if  they  do  not  repent:  the  amplitude  of  the 
atonement  for  every  one  who  will  deny  bimaelf,  take 
Dp  bia  enm,  and  follow  Chriat,  aconrdtng  to  the  light 
tibat  u  in  and  around  him ;  the  ability  of  rinneia,  by 
gnc^  to  BO  repent  and  believe  aa  to  be  saved ;  and  the 
bkasednesB  on  earth  and  in  heaven  which  G<xl  will  be- 
stow upon  all  who  seek  him  with  their  whole  heart. 

Aa  to  the  best  manner  of  presenting  these  truth^ 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  o|Hnion,  Under  ordi- 
nary  circumBUnces,  however,  where  the  Word  of  God  is 
fteely  ufculated,  their  earnest,  sympathetic,  persuasive 
prochToaiion  is  more  effective  than  any  attempt  to 
prove  them.  Many  give  infidelity  too  much  credit,  and 
spend  their  time  and  strength  in  defending  to  the  un- 
derstanding what  they  ought  to  preach  to  the  heart. 
They  controvert  and  argae  where  they  should  persuade 
and  entreaL  The  people  in  the  circumstances  supposed 
generally  kfiew  the  Gospel  as  really  aa  th«r  preach- 
ers, but  neglect  ita  claims  from  worldly  oonHderationa. 
These  obmeles  need  to  he  neutndixed  or  removed. 
This  can  be  more  auccessfully  done  by  showing  their 
triviality  in  comparison  with  the  tremendous  interests 
at  stake  on  the  aide  of  religion  than  by  the  explosion  of 
heretical  sentiments  which  their  hearers  would  be  ghul 
to  have  true,  but  in  which  they  have  little  confidence. 

The  most  effective  suggeMioo  that  we  can  make  on 
thia  point  is,  perhaps,  that  the  preacher  avH  to  promote 
the  revival  of  his  Church  and  the  conveiwm  of  sinners. 
Those  who  fail  to  do  so  seldom  win  souls  to  Christ.  Re- 
vivals are  not  produced  by  such  indifference.  Says  the 
immortal  Richard  Baxter  to  pastors :  "  If  your  heart  is 
not  set  on  the  end  of  your  labors,  and  if  you  do  not  long 
to  see  the  conversion  and  edification  of  yeat  hearers, 
and  study  and  preach  In  Mope,  you  are  not  likely  to  see 
much  success.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  false,  self-seeking  heart 
when  a  penton  is  contented  to  be  still  doing  without 
seeing  any  fruit  of  his  labor.  ...  He  never  had  the 
right  enila  of  a  preacher  in  view  who  is  indifferent 
whether  he  obtains  tbem  or  not;  who  is  not  grieved 
when  be  misses  tbem,  and  r^oices  wbon  be  can  see  the 
desired  issue." 

With  this  otin,  and  a  prep«  tmdentandiDg  of  bmnan 
nature  and  the  Goapel,  one  will  not  serionaly  err  in  the 
selection  of  subjects.  Nor  will  he  preach  so  much  about 
the  people  as  to  them.  Effective  efforts  have  always 
been  characterized  by  their  directness.  Said  Nathan  to 
David,  "TAou  art  the  man;"  and  Joshua  to  Israel, 
**  Choose  j/ou  thia  day  whom  you  will  eerve."  When 
FMer  preached  on  the  di^y  of  Fsntecoat,  "Let  the  bouse 
of  IbtmI  know  assuredly  that  God  bath  made  that  same 
JesuB,  whom  jw  hare  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Cbiist," 
his  hearers  were  "pricked  in  tbeir  hearts,  and  said, 
Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

But  revivals  must  not  he  left  alone  to  preachers,  or 
preaching.  Every  talent  of  the  Church  should  be  en- 
listed in  all  appropriate  waya.  TVifunoay  as  to  per- 
sonal experience  is  a  powerihl  agency,  and  should  be 
largely  employed  in  imrale,  and  often  in  public  The 
same  in  tnie  of  lay  instruction,  exhortation,  and  persua- 
sion. When  these  means  fail,  the  object  may  be  gained 
by  a  friict  or  book.  The  printed  page  has  won  grand 
fields  inaccessible  to  living  agencies,  and  where  these 
bare  ttiiled  in  vain.  Pruyer  is  another  powerful  means 
of  revivals,  which  often  prevails  where  everything  else 
fails.  Their  history  glows  with  the  wtmders  of  its 
power.  Siitgmg  Gospel  truths  in  an  impressive  manner 
is  often  effective.  It  attracts  and  softens  many  who 
care  little  for  preaching  or  prayer.  It  has  always  been 
prominent  in  this  worit,  but  never  more  sucoesaful  than 
at  the  present  time 

7.  Revivals  are  nMsssary  from  many  oonmderations. 
Firat,  beons^  ■»  a  OMtMr  at  Am^  moK  GbiittiM*  do 


backslide  more  or  lea  from  their  first  lore.   TW  bis- 

lory  of  God's  ancient  people  is  little  noora  than  a  con- 
secutive aooount  of  their  badulidings  sod  reomam 
The  apostolic-  age  was  clouded  by  similar  deffrtiin 
and  followed  by  the  "  Dark  Ages."  Ttac  rinmhers 
that  long  night  were  unbroken  until  the  tevtval  tnaf- 
et  of  LMber  was  beard  from  Witcenbciig  calling  im 
reform.  Etbd  tbe  Furilana  of  New  En^uid  daebml 
Says  Mr.  TMey,  in  speaking  of  their  eottditiaa  ac  tkt 
Gommenoemant  of  the  great  revival  under  Edvari% 
Wfaitefiekl,  and  others,  "Such  bad  been  the  dowaral 
progreM  in  New  England  tfaat  there  were  naay  ia  ik 
churches,  and  even  some  in  tbe  ministry,  who  woe  yei 
lingering  among  tbe  suppoaed  {Mcliminariea  to  eaam- 
sion.  The  diffcreDce  between  the  Church  cod  the  wedl 
was  vanishing  away,  and  jret  nevo-,  p«iiapa»  bad  At 
expectatitm  of  reaching  heaven  at  Imc  been  bmhc  g» 
er^  or  confident."  That  revival  changed  all  tbis  4* 
the  time,  but  in  less  than  half  a  century  then  was  as- 
other  sad  rclapK.  When  the  WmIcvs  and  WhiteMd 
awoke  to  the  claims  of  religion  in  England,  the  an 
birth  was  a  dead  letter,  and  convosiona  were  acamlT 
known;  while  drinking,  gambling,  cock-tigbtang,  mi 
every  specieB  of  ptqwlar  vice  wen  patnniied  ibt 
Church  and  many  of  the  (tergy. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  would  hare  bccmc  *£ 
I  religion  but  for  revivals?  Bad  Joshua,  and  Dtavid,  a»l 
Josiah,  and  Ezra,  and  Lather,  and  Edwards,  tbe  Tes- 
leys,  Whitefield,  and  other  revivalists,  dang  to  estab- 
lished customs,  and  opposed  inDovatioo%  as  seme  M. 
and  as  others  do  now,  the  name  of  God  woold  hanlly 
have  been  preserved  from  oUivion. 

The  same  tendency  is  observable  in  iDdiTidaab  nrf 
some  churches  now.  They  are  in  doee  fellowiftiip  wiU 
sin  and  the  world,  without  God,  and  without  any  wrS- 
grounded  hope. 

Revivals  are  also  necessary  because  there  is  no  other 
cure  for  the  evils  to  be  remedied.  Spiritanl  fife  csa 
never  spring  out  of  the  dead,  woridly  ytAttj  which  es- 
chews revivals:  reason,  common^ens^  and  Usurr  an 
all  against  it.  We  may  fill  the  Cbnrch  with  man  lib 
converts,  who  have  been  coaxed  into  a  pro(e«M«  re- 
ligion without  having  the  first  elements  of  •  Cbri^iB 
character;  but  that  is  not  God's  work,  nor  ia  it  rAf- 
ious ;  it  is  rather  an  attempt  to  cover  the  wolf  in  shwp'r 
clothing,  to  be  stripped  of  bia  false  pretence  when  it  ■ 
too  late  to  repent  and  be  aaved.  Norly  all  tbe  id^i* 
of  tbe  igea  is  attribntable  to  revivaliL  Emy  dcviec  k> 
supersede  thdr  necessity  haa  fiuled.  It  may  he  adM 
with  special  emphasn  that  revivals  are  nnrt—a ij  to  ib* 
triumph  of  moral  n/urau.  Experience  has  tsactit 
many  that  they  cannot  reform  without  tbe  gmee 
God.  Such  were  their  habits  of  UcenUoanieae,  peobe- 
ity,  intempennee,  fraud,  rinful  amnaencBia^  etc,  that 
aU  attempts  at  reform  were  fhiilleas  until  they  cmk  u 
God  for  salvation.  Then  they  funnd  deliwranct.  ms 
from  the  hahil  only,  but  from  all  disposiiion  to  follow  iL 
This  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  reform,  when  bad 
tites,  passions,  and  habits  are  fully  ttaWlahcd.  Hid 
only  can  save  in  these  extreme  cases. 

ft.  Revival  measures  require  great  coongc,  zeeL  aai 
decinon  in  th«r  leaden  to  make  tbem  moat  eftctriT. 
Because,  first,  thqr  generally  enooonter  oppoMtioa  boa 
without,  and  often  from  professors  of  religion.  It  w« 
be  silent,  but  still  it  is  real  and  bortfuL  SatDeumcs  it 
takes  the  form  of  friendship,  as  in  the  case  of  N^iemiafc 
and  Sanballat,  and  suggests  damaging  ™Trl'tiWiv 
which  require  clear  perception  and  inrtocibic  ftrtMurm 
At  others  it  is  outspoken  and  threatening,  which  ts  k* 
hurtfiiL  Bat  not  nnfreqnently  genuine  bat  mi^gnaM 
friends  of  tbe  work  have  to  be  restrained  to  pmw 
their  hindering  what  they  fain  would  help.  To  du  ihn 
successfully  often  requires  much  decision  and  tact.  Bm 
it  must  he  done.  A  few  weak  and  fanatiori  people  harv 
sometimes  been  allowed  to  neutralixc  the  beat.  tSatx 
But  there  aaaaa  m  Ti  Hhlh^ai^iiMfaj^h^  ^u^trn 
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■^filaddeorAtluuifhwnoTcncUon.  And  yet  with  loine 
then  is  so  nroeh  dread  of  exdtenent  tbaC  they  hardly 
dare  to  light  the  fires  of  revival  for  fear  of  an  «xplorion. 
Theae  rircunutances  call  for  courage  to  venture.  But 
many  wha  wish  welt  to  the  cause  have  mfttUh  in  <jod 
or  nian.  Th^  cannotseebow  success  isto be  achieved, 
and  therefore  they  hcaitau  to  attempt  it.  Hen  is  an- 
other call  for  ooarage.  Many  of  the  great  revival*  of 
the  ages  oomnMnced  with  one  man.  He  alane  believed, 
and  worked  it  up;  but  when  it  became  manifest  that 
liod  was  with  him,  othen  rallied  to  his  support.  In  the 
progr«H  of  the  work  tbis  same  unbelief,  during  every 
little  reverse,  is  prompt  to  predict  that  it  is  going  m 
■top.  This  calls  for  more  faith  in  the  leader,  who  will 
do  well  U>  review  the  book  ofNebendah.  Then  churches 
aometiines  get  weary,  and  want  their  evenings  for  rest, 
bnaineas,  St  Keieation,  and  propoae  to  BUBpend  Uie  meet* 
ingiL  A  proper  xeal  will  suggest  some  little  modifica> 
tion  of  measures,  and  strike  for  new  achievements.  He- 
vivals  have  been  successfully  carried  on  for  years  under 
this  policy;  not  so  much  by  holding  meetings  every 
evening  as  by  making  every  nieetiiig,  wbethw  regular 
or  extra,  to  advance  the  woric. 

lMerafurt.—Tkottgki»  on  the  Beeival  Sd^ion  ia 
yemEnffltmd  [17^];  to  which  is  prefixed  ^  JVamih'm 
itfAe  Surpriting  Work  of  God  in  A'ortAanifrfon,  Man. 
[1785]  (N.Y.);  Porter,  Reewalt  o/  XeUgbm,  ikowbiff 
their  Tkmry,  Meaas,  Ob^rvctiotu,  /mporfunoe,  and  Per- 
rermoM.  wtih  the  Lmtg  of  Ckritliaru  in  rtgard  to  tkem 
(N.T.  and  Cincinnati,  ltl<7);  Finney,  Ltditrtt  on  Be- 
vMt^fSd^iom  (Oberiin,ai868);  Fish,  Uaitdbookof 
Bmet^Jbr  Ike  Urn  qf  Wvukts  o/SotUt  (Boeton,  1874). 
See  North  Brit.  Bm,  Nov.  1860;  MercarA.  Bee.  Jan. 
1S7SL   (J.  P.) 

ROTOOAtns  was  a  Christian  martyr  under  Severus, 
•  eatecbumen  of  Carthage,  and  a  slave.  On  the  day 
appointed  fur  the  execution,  he  was  led  to  the  amphi- 
tbeatre,  and,  having  denounced  God's  judgment  upon 
hi*  persecutors^  was  ordered  to  run  the  gantlet  be- 
tween the  hunters.  He  was  then  destn^ed  by  wild 
beaat^  A.D.  20&— Fox,  Book  qf  Marty*. 

Itovcdntioii.  The  name  g^vcn  to  that  ekaiige  in 
the  dvil  and  ccdesiaBtical  constituUoo  of  England 
whieb  took  place  when  James  II  had  been  expelled 
ftmn  the  throne  in  the  year  1688,  and  his  ■on-tn-'law, 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  was  elected  by  the  voice  of 
the  people.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  Revolution 
was  a  fallacious  proclamation  issued  by  Jamea,  under 
the  pretence  of  extending  toleration;  but  the  true  ob- 
Ject  of  which  was  to  place  all  the  oflftces  of  tmst  in  the 
hands  of  the  papists,  whose  hopes  had  been  revived  by 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  Some  Protestant  Dissenters 
wen  imposed  upon  by  this  specious  pretence;  but  the 
sagacity  of  the  bishopa  justly  apprehending  the  intend- 
ed consequence*,  they  strenuously  contended  and  pe- 
titioned against  the  prodamation,  and  alarmed  the  fears 
of  Frotestanta  throughoat  the  kingdom. 

Revolatlon  Sattlmwiit.  The  aettlement  of 
the  Charcb  of  Scotland  under  William  and  Hary  is  so- 
called.  It  was  dictated  by  policy,  and  did  not  restore 
the  platform  of  168^  but  adopted  the  ratification  of 
1593.  Its  object  was  to  restore  peace  and  order,  to  put 
an  end  to  agiution,  and  by  the  appearance  of  modera- 
tion to  curb  extremes,  to  uke  away  all  pretext  for  vio- 
lence, and  induce  all  classes  of  the  people  to  exhibit  a 
.  loyal  qnrit  to  the  new  oocupania  of  the  British  throne. 
See  ScoTUMD,  Church  op. 

Rflx  ChrlfltC,  PACTOR  OMKiuM,  is  the  beginning  of 
a  hymn  ascribed  to  Gregory  the  Great  (q.  v.).  Luther 
la  said  to  have  pronounced  Uiis  to  be  the  best  hymn. 
W«  aidijtrin  the  first  verse  in  both  Latin  and  Eoglteb : 

"Rex  Chrlflte,  factor  omnlnm, 

Redainpior  et  credentlum, 

Placare  votla  supplicnm 

Ts  Undibne  coteuUnm." 
"O  Christ,  our  Ung,  Creator,  Lord, 

SaTknr  of  all  who  troat  Uty  Wora. 


To  then  who  seek  thee  ever  near, 
Mow  to  oar  praises  bend  thine  ear." 

This  is  the  translation  as  given  in  the  Ajrra  Sometiiea, 
p.  266.  Into  German  it  has  been  translated  by  Simrock, 
in  his  Cauda  Sion  Sakatorem,  p.  91, "Christ,  Kiinig, 
Schopfer  slier  Welt;"  by  Rambach,  in  bis  Anthology,  i, 
1 13, "  O  Christns,  Kiinig  aller  Welt by  Konigsfeld,  in 
bis  Itfmmm  «.  CmA^,  i,  72,  "Christ,  KSnig,  ScbOpfer 
aller  Wdt,"  which  is  also  sdopted  by  Missler,  in  bia 
A  utwakl  abchritltit^er  Gaange,  p.  67,  and  by  Fortlag^ 
in  his  Gttaage  chriatL  Vortat,  p.  76, "  O  Christns,  Herr 
der  MaJestILt"  Besides  these  tianslalions,  Koch  eno^ 
merates  a  number  of  others  {0pp.  i,74).  (B.P.) 

Rey,  Cladde,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Aix, 
Nov.  27, 1773.  In  1800  he  concluded  his  theolo^cal 
studies  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  at  Paris,  and  be- 
came secretary  to  the  vicar-general.  In  1816  he  was 
titular  canon  of  Aix,  and  prebend  in  1821.  In  conse- 
qnuKe  of  tbe  stand  be  took  concerning  the  new  faenda 
of  the  Slate,  not  eoomdering  it  necessary  to  omit  men- 
tioning them  in  the  public  prayers  of  the  Cboreh,  he 
was  obliged  to  defend  bis  position  by  a  pamphlet. 
Notwithstanding  this  controversy,  he  was  made  cspito- 
Ury  vicar-general,  Nov.  24, 1880.  In  1881  he  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Dijon.  This  was  the  first  bishop  ap- 
pc^nted  by  Louis  Philippe,  whose  claim  to  tbe  tfirone 
was  hdd  by  the  high  cleigy  to  be  illegitimate.  The 
court  of  Some  hesitated  to  confirm  the  appointment^ 
but  finally  Gregory  XVI  preconized  Bey,  and  autbov- 
ized  that  he  should  be  consecrated  by  a  single  bishop, 
asristed  by  two  dignitaries.  But  such  was  the  feel- 
ing against  the  proceeding  that  for  a  long  time  no  one 
would  oonaent  to  oonseerate  him.  At  last  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Carthagena.  Theepia- 
copacy  of  Rey  lasted  for  six  years,  and  was  a  constant 
contest  for  the  rights  of  his  position.  A  remonstrance 
was  at  last  issued  against  his  exenising  bis  public  funtv 
tions,and  he  was  forced  to  resgo.  He  left  Dijon,  June 
21, 1838,  and  retired  to  Aix  as  canon  of  the  Chureh  of  St. 
Denis,  where  he  died,  Ang.  17, 1868.  His  writings  are, 
PrUrespoar  la  Coiuieration  dm  ivtqm  (1808)  i—Pri- 
cU  Hittarigiu  da  Aofrs  Dons  d* Aie  (Aix,  1616)  t—Bh- 
Jtexiont  nr  h§  Anoint  Bedmatlifuei  da  /Ndoms  dt 
Dijon^  etc— -Hoefer,  Nam,  Biog,  Ghihxdey  s.  y, 

Reyes,  Nathaii  Abbot,  a  minister  of  the  Oennan 
Reformed  Cboreh,  was  bom  at  Ttnlton,  N.  H.,  Dee.2^ 
1807.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  with  hon- 
or in  1635,  and  afterwardn  studied  theology  at  Andover 
and  at  Lane  seminary.  Having  been  appointed  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mia»ona 
as  a  misdonary  to  Syria,  he  sailed  for  Beirut  in  1840k 
Political  and  other  disturbances,  together  with  hie  im- 
paired health,  induced  htm  to  return,  which  he  did,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  board,  in  1844.  He  now  spent 
some  time  in  ministerial  labor  in  Cbariemont  and  South 
Royalton,  Mass.;  and  in  the  spring  of  1847  was  called 
to  the  pastonte  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in 
Lancaster,  Ps.,  in  whose  service  he  continued  till  1856, 
when  he  teugned  and  took  charge  of  a  church  in  Prince> 
ton,  IlL,  and  after  one  year  was  called  to  Griggavilk^ 
IlL  Before  bis  removal,  however,  be  waa  called  away 
1^  death,  Haieb  81, 18&7.  He  waa  a  man  of  One  tat 
ents,  good  edneation,  warm  zeal,  and  excellent  life. 

Reymond,  Henri,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Vienne,  Dauphin^  Nov.  21, 1787.  He  studied  in  the 
Jesuit  coll^fe  of  his  native  village,  was  ordained  priest, 
and  became  vioar  of  St.  George's  at  Vienne.  At  tbe  time 
of  the  Revolution  be  embraced  the  pc^ular  ideas,  and 
in  1793  was  elected  Ushop  of  Isbre.  During  the  Sdgn 
of  Terror  he  waa  arrested  and  kept  in  close  confinement 
for  neariy  a  year.  He  took  part  in  the  cooncU  of  1797, 
and  was  chaiged  with  publishing  iu  acts.  In  1802  he 
signed  the  formula  of  retraction  required  by  tbe  pope, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Dijon.  During  the  em- 
[nre  he  advocated  the  cause  of  Nuioleon,  which  caused 
bb  removal  I7  Ixmia  SiPiy>9^  m&@g«@HniiMd 
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to  h'lB  diocw.  H«  died  at  Dijon,  Feb.  20, 1820.  Hia 
principal  writing  are,  Droiii  da  Curii  et  tUt  Parotua, 
etc  (Faria,  1776):— /^mrt  da  Pamra  (iWd.  1781):— 
Obtervtitioiu  nr  CEnof/mmad  tUmentairt  de  la  Seti- 
gion  ( 1804) :— «  Mimoin  Jiui\fieat\fQth\i  own  life,  print, 
cd  in  the  CiroingM  /M^rieuM.— Uoefcr,  None.  hv<-j, 
GMrak,  s.  v. 

Reyna,  Cassiodoro  dr,  a  Spuiuh  Hebratst,  was 
boni  at  Seville.  He  embraced  the  eccleeiastical  life, 
but  renoimceil  it  upon  leaving  his  native  couDtry.  He 
established  hiroseir  in  Frankfurt  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, which  he  abandoned  to  Uke  charge  of  a  French 
congregation  in  London.  Fron  thenoe  be  went  hi  Ant- 
werp, and  again  lived  in  Frankfort,  where  he  openly 
avowed  bis  acquiescence  in  the  Confeauon  of  Augoburg. 
It  is  supposed  he  was  living  at  Basle  when  his  veniun 
of  the  Scriptures  in  Spanish  was  published.  In  the 
preface  to  this  work  be  makes  himself  appear  a  Catbulic, 
in  order  to  secure  a  greater  sale  fur  the  boiik.  The  title 
is  La  BiiHa,  que  a  to*  Saerot  IMmu  del  V.g  N.  Tata- 
Nwnto,  tra^mlada  at  E^Hol  (Bade,  l&6d,  4(a).  Keyna 
pretended  to  have  translated  directly  from  tlie  Hebrew, 
bat  it  is  said  that  he  never  saw  any  original  except  the 
Latin  version  of  Pagnini.  A  new  edition  was  prepared 
by  Cyprian  de  Valera  (Amst.  1690).  Another  work  of 
Reyna  is  A  mtotationea  in  Loca  Srieetiora  Evangtlii  Jo- 
awtu  (Frankfort,  1578).  Reyna  died  at  Fraukrort, 
March  15,  1594.  See  Antonio^  ifiM.  A«r<i  Hi$pana; 
Lekmg,  Saera,  —  UoeTer,  Ifouv.  Biog.  Giniralt, 
a.  V. 

Re  jnolda,  Bd  ward,  D.  D.,  an  Enj^ish  prelate,  was 

bom  in  Southampton,  November,  1599.  In  1615  he  be- 
came postmaster  of  Merton  College,  and  in  1620  proba- 
tioner fellow.  He  was  made  preacher  at  Linonln's  Inn, 
and  rector  of  Braynton,  in  Northaroptonshire ;  but  in 
the  rebellion  of  1&42  he  sided  with  the  Presbyterians, 
In  164S  be  was  one  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
divines,  and  took  the  covenant  In  1648  he  became 
dean  of  Christ  Church  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
vsnity  of  Oxford.  He  refused  the  Engagement  (1651) 
and  was  faceted  fhxn  bis  deanery;  was  vicar  of  St. 
Lawrence's,  Jewry,  LoVidon ;  restored  to  his  deanery  in 
1669,  and  in  1660  was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  II. 
lo  the  same  year  he  was  elected  warden  of  Herton  Col- 
lege, and  made  bishop  of  Norwich.  He  dietl  in  July 
1667.  He  published  Strmoma,  Tluoloffkal  Trtaiisa, 
Jfeditationt,  etc 

Raynolda,  Jostana  (.Sir),  considered  the  founder 
of  the  English  school  of  painting  as  regards  its  qiecial 
cbaractcristics^  was  bom  at  Plympton,  in  Devooabire 
(where  his  father  was  rector),  July  16, 1728.  He  was 
intended  for  the  medical  profesrion,  but  was  induced  by 
the  perusal  of  Richanlson's  Euayt  on  Pamtir^,  etc,  to 
take  np  painting  as  a  profesuon.  A  handsome  edition 
of  these  essays  was  in  1778  dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua  by 
Bicbardson's  son,  comprising  Tkt  Theory  of  Painting, 
Ettap  on  the  Art  of  CHtieimn,  and  The  Scimce  of  a 
0)aaiiiiaMi  Beynolds's  first  master  was  Hudson,  the 
portr^patnter,  with  whom  he  was  placed  in  1741.  He 
first  set  up  as  a  portrait-painter  at  Devonport,  but  in 
1746  settled  in  London,  in  Su  Martin's  Lane.  In  1749 
he  accompanied  Commodore  Keppel  in  the  Centurion 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  remained  altogether  abont 
three  years  in  Italy.  He  commenced  business  again 
in  London  in  1762,  and  soon  became  tbe  most  prom- 
inent painter  ^e  ca(Htal.  In  1768,  when  the  Royal 
Academy  was  established,  Reynolds  was  unanimously 
elected  president  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  members, 
Dec  14  of  that  year,  and  be  was  knighted  by  George 
III  in  consequence.  In  1784  he  succeeded  Allan  Ram- 
aay  as  principal  piUnter  in  ordiuary  to  the  king;  and, 
after  an  unrivalled  career  as  a  pwtiait-painter,  died  at 
his  house  ia  Leicester  Square,  Feb.  28,  1792.  He  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  SL  Paul's  Cathedral,  where 
a  fine  statue  by  Flaxman  ts  placed  immediately  below 
tbe  don^  in  honor  of  his  aemoiy.   Hts  large  fortune, . 


about  £80,000,  was  inherited  by  his  nieoe,  Mia  Pifaser, 
who  became  afterwards  marchioness  of  TbofDond.  Hi* 
collection  of  works  of  art  sokl  for  nearly  SlifiOd,  Sa 
Joshua  Ueynoliln,  notwitlisUndiog  hiscardcasand  tuUt 
drawing,  was  iiiditipuubly  a  great  painter;  aoaeofhii 
portraits  are  among  the  first  masterpieces  of  the  an, 
whether  as  simple  portraits  or  as  fancy  pieces;  so,  bt 
instance,  Lord  Heal\fittd,  in  the  National  Galler>-,  of  ibc 
former  class,  and  rt.  Siddont  at  tk€  Tragic  Mum,  st 
Dulwich,  of  tbe  latter.  His  pictui«s  are  oeccMarih 
very  numerous.  Tbeir  chief  excellence  is  their  uitiari 
grace,  fulness  of  expreanon,  substantial  character,  «4 
frequenUy  a  charming  nchneaa  of  ct^r  and  light  mi 
shade.  Among  the  must  remarkable  ate  The  Cardimt 
and  Chriiiiim  Virtua,  Nafivily,  and  //o/jr  FamiHg.  Bb 
eulogium  cannot  be  better  expreaoed  than  in  the  wo^ 
of  Burke:  "He  was  the  first  Engliahraao  who  added 
the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  gkwies  of  te 
counuy. . . .  Tbe  luss  of  no  man  of  hia  time  can  be  fck 
with  more  sincere,  general,  and  unmixed  aMnnr."  Stf 
Jo^ua  baa  bequeathed  to  poaterityt  beridea  his  pani- 
ings,  fifteen  elegant  and  viduable  Disrourna,  of  wtiA 
a  magnificent  edition,  edited  by  John  Burnet,  was  pdk 
liahed  by  James  CarpenUr  in  1842.  A  lota-  editia 
waa  publiahed  (Hudson,  0.  1863, 12mo);  and  hia 
and  DiKWtrtet  (N.  Y.  1859.  12aio).  There  is  a  U 
f^e  of  RtfHoU$  by  Morthoota  (Loud.  1819y  2  mk 
8vo). 

Rays,  Mamorl  ii08,b  Portuguese  Jeeoit,  waa  taafht 
at  (Mmbra,  and  preaclwd  with  gnat  power  and  auc- 
oeai.  He  died  at  Bnga,  April  21, 1689L  Hia  Serwum 
were  printed  at  Evan  (1717 -MX 

Re'mflph  (Heh,  Re'Uipfh  B¥?t  «  «Mw.  m  ia  1 
Kings  six,  6;  SepC  'Pa«/*,  'PafctCt  r.  'Pmfi&),mt 
of  the  places  which  Sennacherib  mentioas,  in  Us  taort- 
ing  message  to  llezekiah,  as  having  been  destroyed  if 
hu  predecessor  (2  Kings  xix,  12 ;  laa.  xxxvti,  12).  He 
couplea  it  with  Iloran  and  other  well-kDown  Monpots- 
mian  spots.  It  is  anpposed  to  be  the  same  that  PlAmj 
mentions  under  the  name  of  Rke*opka  (*Pi|«ti^)  as  a 
dty  of  Palmyrene  (Cen;.  v,  15);  and  tbis, again, is ps^ 
ribly  the  same  with  the  Ratapha  which  Abi^Geda  pfarna 
at  nearly  a  day's  journey  west  of  tbe  Euphrates.  The 
name  is  still  a  common  one,  Yak&t'a  Laeiem  quoting 
these  two  and  seven  other  Icsa  important  towns  so  called. 

See  SUNMACIIKRIB. 

He»i'a(Heb.Riyiyn*',  n^X'%<le/i^iU;Sept.'Pana'), 
the  third  named  of  three  sons  of  UIla,of  the  tribe  of 
A^r  (1  Chron.  vii,  89).    B.C  perhapa  dr.  1618. 

Re'xitt  (Heb.  Rann',  'j'^X]),  jCrai,  perhaps  ^nsecX 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (SepL  'Paaiv,  'PaawiiivS)  A  king  of  Damasrm. 
contemporary  with  Pekah  in  Israel,  and  with  Joth» 
and  Ahas  in  Judea.  The  policy  of  Rexin  seems  to  ban 
been  to  ally  himself  closely  with  the  kingdom  of  bn^ 
and,  thus  strengthened,  to  carry  on  constant  war  agvrt 
the  kings  of  Judab,  He  attacked  Jotbana  dntiag  (he 
latter  part  of  his  reign  (2  Kings  xv,  87);  bat  hb  cUef 
war  was  with  Ahaz,  whose  territories  he  invaded,  in 
company  with  Pekah,  soon  after  Abas  hod  rooootsd  tbt 
throne  (B.C.  cir.  740).  The  combined  array  laid  mgt 
to  Jerusalem,  where  Ahax  was,  but  "oould  not  pfrrsS 
against  it"  (Iso.  vii,  1 ;  8  Kings  xvi,  5).  Resin,  bvw- 
eTar,*'reo(Mrcied  Ebtb  to  fityria"  (vcr.  6);  that  is  he 
oonquered  and  held  powion  of  the  cddbrated  ten 
of  that  name  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akahah,  whidi 
commanded  one  of  the  roost  important  Hnea  of  trade  is 
tbe  East.  Soon  after  this  he  was  attacked  by  Ti^^stb- 
pikser  II,  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom  Ahaa  in  hia  dimnm 
had  made  application.  Hia  armies  were  defeated  by 
tbe  AoajTian  hosa;  hia  city  be^egcd  and  tahM;  hia 
peofrie  carried  away  captive  into  Sassaoa;  and  be  bi»> 
self  slain  (ver.  9;  cooip.  Tiglatb-f»leeer's  own  inacrip- 
tiona,  where  the  defeat  of  Rexin  and  the  destnicliMi  of 
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WM  probably  owing  to  hia  being  regarded  as  a  rebel, 
dooe  Dainascus  bad  been  taken  and  laid  under  tribute 
bj  the  Awyriana  aoiM  time  pre^-iously  (RawUnson,  Ife- 
TvdotuM,  i,4<i7). 

3.  The  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Nethinioi 
who  remmed  from  Babylon  (Em  ii,  48 ;  Nefa.  vii,  fiO> 
ILC.  ante  086. 

Re' son  (Heb.  Jtoon', 'jiT'^,  jrrrRoe;  Sept. 'Pa^wv 
V.  r.  'EtmM^),  the  ann  of  Eliadab,  a  Syrian,  who,  when 
David  defeated  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zubali,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  freebooters  and  set  up  a  petty 
kingdom  at  Damascus  (1  Kings  xi,  28).  B.C.  [>ost  104S. 
Whether  he  was  an  officer  of  Hadadezer,  who,  fureseeing 
the  destructi<»i  which  David  would  inflict,  prudently 
cacape«t  with  some  follow  era,  or  whether  he  gathoed 
bia  band  of  the  remnant  of  tboae  who  survived  the 
aUughter,  does  not  appear.  The  latter  is  more  proba- 
ble. TIm  settlement  of  Hezon  at  Damascus  could  not 
have  beeii  till  some  time  after  the  disastrous  battle  in 
which  the  power  of  Hadadezer  was  broken,  for  we  are 
told  that  David  at  the  same  time  defeated  the  army  nf 
Damascene  Syrians  who  came  to  the  relief  of  Hadad- 
ezer, and  put  garrisons  in  Damascus.  Fnim  bis  posi- 
tion at  Damaieaa  he  banned  tbe  kingdom  of  Solomoa 
during  his  whole  reign.  With  regard  to  the  statemeut 
of  Nicolaus  in  the  4th  book  cf  his  history,  quoted 
Joaepbus  (v4n/.  rii,  6,  2),  there  is  less  difficulty,  as  there 
seems  to  tie  no  reason  for  attributing  to  it  any  historical 
authority.  He  says  that  tbe  name  of  the  king  of  Da- 
mascus whom  David  defeated  was  Hadad,  and  that  his 
desoendanta  and  tueeeason  took  tbe  same  name  for  ten 
geoerations.  If  this  be  true,  Rexon  was  a  nsurper,  but 
the  origin  of  the  story  is  probably  the  confused  account 
of  the  Sept.  In  tbe  Vatican  HS.  of  the  Sept.  tbe  ac- 
ODont  of  Bezon  ia  inserted  in  ver.  14  in  dose  connection 


with  Hatlad,  and  on  this  Jusqibus  appears  to  have 
ftiunded  bis  story  that  Hadad,  on  leaving  Egypt,  en- 
deavored without  success  to  excite  Idumea  to  revolt, 
and  then  went  to  Syria,  where  be  joined  himself  with 
Kezon,  called  by  .loeephus  RanzaruM  (faaZaptui),  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robber^  was  plundering  the 
country  {A  nt.  viii,  7, 6),  It  was  Hadad,  and  not  Rezon, 
according  to  the  account  in  Joeephus,  who  established 
himself  king  of  that  pan  of  Syria  and  made  inroads 
upon  tbe  Israelites.  In  1  Kings  xv,  IS,  Benhadad,  king 
of  Damaacus  in  the  reign  of  Asa,  is  described  as  tbe 
grandson  of  Hezion ;  and  from  the  resemblance  between 
the  names  Rnon  and  //nion,  when  written  in  Hebrew 
characters,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter  is  a  cor- 
rupt reading  fur  the  former.  For  this  suggestion,  how- 
ever, there  does  not  appear  to  be  suflScicnt  ground, 
though  it  was  adopted  by  Sir  John  Marsbam  (CAim 
Can.  p.  &M)  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (CkrvmoL  p.  231),  as 
well  as  by  some  later  translators  and  commentators 
(Junius,  KOhler,  Dathe,  Ewald).  Against  it  are,  (a) 
that  the  number  of  generations  of  the  Syrian  kings 
would  then  be  one  less  than  those  of  the  contemporary 
kings  of  Jiidah.  Itut  then  the  reign  of  Abijsm  was 
only  three  years,  and,  in  fact,  Jeroboam  outlived  both 
Rehoboam  anil  his  son.  (i)  The  autement  of  Nirolaiis 
of  Damascus  (  Josephus,  Ani.  vii,  5,  2)  that  from  the 
time  of  David  for  ten  generations  the  kings  of  Syria 
were  one  dynasty',  each  king  taking  the  name  of  Hadad, 
"as  did  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt."  But  this  would  ex- 
clude not  only  Hezion  and  Tabrimox,  but  Rezon,  unless 
we  may  interpret  the  last  sentence  to  mean  that  the 
official  title  of  Hadad  was  heU  in  addition  to  tbe  ordi- 
nar>*  name  of  tbe  king.  Bunsen  (Bibtlwerk,  i,  371) 
makes  Hezion  contemporarx-  with  Rehoboam,  aiid  prob- 
ably a  grandson  of  Kezon.  The  name  ia  Aramaic,  ao4 
EwaM  compares  it  with  Resin, 
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